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« LAB * 22 A B. 1 
#A1 liquid conſonant, liehe. u . . [labers, Lat. 1 Sliding ; 
8 ways the ſame ſound gliding ; ; Ripping, - A 
| glich. In che Saxon it LABIXE. adj. (labialis, Latin.) vate L. 
afpirated, a plaß- haf ; by the li Wh: * $34 re: ae. | 
With la - Ke toll, 
— lady le It | The. BE ave affigr The folly of him, who. pumps. in 
- Acthe end of a monolyllabl#RWal-| tia! which de dial, 2a uy peter EY e 
ways doubled; as, ſhall, fill, ful; d eee ee of 8 uſe laboriouſly to bear 
except after a diphthong; z as, fail, feel,] t che lips, will dent to dome compoſition in A weight of — xp 1 vital air, | 
©  weal, cool, In a'word of more ſyllables] any 8 1.50 »B $ Ling RIOUSNESS, #. . [rom loin] e 
it is "I ſingle; as, channel, canal, | + Holder: Sho ack] 1. Toilſomeneſs ; r >. | 
_ tenabvil. c 1s ſometimes re * A BIATED, He * 4 e holds in the gainleſſneſs, 4s well 23 
title: us egen ati, Li Jum 125 che e — k 
La. interjet. —.— by an effeminate lis.] - Formed or pronounced by — the inſatiate miſer. 7 Fag. 
A — — 4.8 unleſs 1 * be the operation of the lips and teeth. 
oy n he dental avs, very ee and frit LABOUR. French; 
La you ! if you ſpeak ill of the devil, iedentals linguad = Laber, laber, 
How e * ew bal 7 welfth Night. * en "y 2 Latin. 3 "I 
La"BDanUM.#./. A reſin, of a ſtrong La RORAN T. "I [laborans, N 1 A* The ad of doing t requires a pain ' 
not unpleaſant fmell, and an aromatick, _ chemiſt, Not in uſe. ful exertion of rength, or —— 9 
but not agreeable raſte, This] juice I can ſhew you a ſort of xt PERS "made by | perſeverance ; /pains ; to ; travail ; 
exudates from a low ſpreading ſhrub in | an induſtrious labotants Boyle. Far þ IM Page: + Lorie 
Crete. | LABORATORY. 2. laberateire, French. r honeſt, I loſs pot 'my labour 3 
97 La'BEPY., b. 4. [labefacie, Latin.] To A chemiſt's aer. q ] n N 
. | your „ left the tempter have 
ve weaken ; to impair. ; Dia. It would contribute to the hiſtory of calours, if] tempted you, and our ladcur be in vain. * Of 
La"BEL. . J. {labellum, Latin. | Chemiſts would in their lade ur take « heedful 1 Thee M. 5. 
1. A ſmall flip or ſerip of writing. | _ — * the feam of 2 * 2. Work to be done. 
Wen Walk d, 1 found | ed or diſtilled... , Bop | _ Being ® labour rl 
This label on my boſom; whoſe' containing — dehirwith anions ib. ee perforinance thereof we 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can | they of the f — 1 | 
Make no colleQion of it.  Shakeſp. — | „r worm ad | {IF you had ben the wiſe of Hora, 
2. Any as 1. toa larger writing. LABO RIO 3 you'd have done, and fd 
On the label of lead, the heads of St. Peter and US. 2%. — French, — — Shake Corieloner. 
a St. Paul are nnn laborieſus, Latin. ] + ©. | 3- Exerciſe; motion with ſome degree of 
. [Tn lan. ] A Fe 3 aſiduous, cM aps > rs (ae 
16008 narrow flip 0 Paper or e clergy glorious, is to be ' Moderate laboy-of the conduces | L 
darchment affixed to à deed or writing, ner r ons, unſpoczed in tber peefervstion of health, mY to'the 
in order to hold the appending — —_— — e 75 wn r 
So alſo any paper, annexed by wa 1 0 EN 
addition or explication to any pr of 5 i Hoce ; * > Ngo South, * Childbirth ; travail. © r 
: teſtament, is called a label or codicil. —— loburs thon hat charge, 
Harris. And generati mou | 
God join d my heart toRomec?s3-thou cur hands; ' a A pl Raw 
And ere this hand, oy non Ys n 
ö Sr >: AT. TOR ta ge, — ac r ly 
Or my true heart | : Je 
+ { Turn to another, is that is Fend. That 2* - Requiring labovry tireſome z not 45. 8 nee 
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| ; men, and chat the huſbandmen be but as their 
nee that bin? 1 Een 1 
ou do climb ux it now; took how we Jaboure. Ang moon 'd her wut' ry ſtore, & 

Shakeſpeare. | © To fwell thoſe tides, which from the line did bear 

For your highneſs' good 1 ever labour d, Their brimful veſſels to the Belgian ſhore. Dryd. 

mine own. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. Tabourers « jt; idle perſons, children and firip- | 
Who is with him ? lings, old men and . muſt have divers 
None but the fool, who labour: to out-jeſt diets,” | Arbuthnot. 
His heart-ſtruck injuries. Shakeſp. X. Lear. Not y Nleep to /ab*rers faint with pain, 


W To beat; to belabour. 


AY. 
173 . 


Graunt. 


His heart is in continual labour; it even travails | 


| with the obligation, and is in pangs till it be de- 
livered. * South's Sermons. 


Let more work be laid upon the men, that they 
112 Exod. v. 9· 
He is ſo touch d With the of her bene- 
volence and W ogy that * oye ry an 
>Mon to repreſent it. otes on the O 
1 ſaluteth you, always i 
vently for you in prayers, that ye may ſtand perfect. 
Col. iv. 12. 
2. To do work; to take pains. Fo 
The matter of the ceremonies had wrought, for 
the moſt part, only upon light-headed, weak men, 
Whoſe ſatisfaction was not to be /aboured for. Claren. 
A labouring man that is given to drunkenneſs, 
ſhall not be rich... Eccluſ. xix. 1. 
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e . A G . 
[La zoURER, #. /. [labrerenr, {ONE 1 
1. One who is employed in coarſe and 


1 
2 * 
4 
. 
4 


. toilſome work, 
If a ftate run moſt to noblemen and gentle- 


Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſun-ſhine to the bee, 
Are, half. ſo charming fight to me. 

* Vet hence the — 25. the a fa 

Health to himſelf, and to his infants bread, | | 

The lab'rer bears. Pope. 
The prince cannot ſay to the merchant, I have 

no need of thee ; nor the merchant to the /abourer, 

I have no need of thee. Swift. 


2. One-who takes pains in any employ- 
ment. 

Sir, I am a true /abourer; I 
get that I wear; owe no man ; envy no man's 
happineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſtone that labours up the hill, 


J earn that I eat; 


. "and labour on the day. Neb. iv. 22. 
As a man had a right to all he could employ his 
labour upon, ſo he had no temptation to labour for 
more than he could make uſe of. . ©, * Jrockes 
3. To move with difficulty. og 
2 The, ſtone that labours up the kill, 
M che lab' rer's toil, returning Rill, 
Is love. Granville. 
4. To be diſeaſed with. [Morbo e, 


Latin.] Not in uſe. 

They abound with horſe, | 
of which one want our camp doth only ll, Fu 
* 5&4 Jonſon. 
I was called to * ho! in childbed laboured 
of an ulcer in her left hip. Ni * 

To be in diſtteſs; to be B 

To this infernal lake the fury flies, 

Here hides her hated head, and frees the la rin 
\ -. hier.) Dryd. 

Trumpets and drums ſhall fright her from che 

throne, 

8 As ſounding eymbils aid the lab'ring moon. 
2 | Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

This exerciſe, will call down the fayour of Heaven 

upon you, to remove thoſe afflictions you now labour 
under from you. . Wake's Preparation. for Death. 


6. To be in child-birth ; to be in travail. 

There lay a log unlighted on the earth, 

When ſhe-was /abouring in throws of birth 

For th' unborn chief the fatal ſiſters came, 

And rais'd it up, and toſs d it on the flame. 
Dryden * Ovid. 

; "Here, like fome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 

And ſeem'd to labour with th* AY God. Pope. | 


Tt, La"BOUR. v. 4. 


” effor t. e ; 
To uſe brevity, and avoid much labouring of the 


abridgment. 2 Mpc. | 
Had you requlr'd; my helpful band, | 
Th' artiſicer and art you might command. 
To labour arms for * Dy dens Hneid. 
An Seer defire to 

him, has occaſioned mankind to labour the point, 
under theſe diſadvantages, and turn on all hands to 
fee if there were any thing left which might have 
the leaſt appearance of information. 

Pope's Eſſa Yen Hemer. 


Falke, ſhepherd, take a plant of ſtubborn oak, 


That in the night they may be a guard to us, | 


1. To work at; to Dore _ "Uiffculry; 1 
to form with labour; to proſecute with | 


my IS 


Work, is to de granted to him chat will make an! 


ow ſomndthing concerning $& 


Mocking the lab"rer 8 me returning Kill, 
Is love. | » . © Granville, 
La"nouRSOME. adj. [from labour, ] Made 


r 3 PU; and Ae, NY 
I 3 
Your LE" nnd aner 6t „wherein 
Vou made great Jove 5:4. bal, Cymbeli ne. 
- He hath, my lord, by ener petition, 
Wrung from me my Now leave. Shakeſ. Hamlet. 
La"BRA. 2. 7. LSpaniſh. A lip. Not 
uſed. Hanmer. 
WR of denial in thy labras here; Ty! 
Word of denial, froth and ſcum thou lieſt. Shak. 
La” BYRINTH.,, ＋. [labyrinthus, Latin. ] 
A maze; a place formed With inen- 
tricable windin 0 
; - Suffolk; ſtay; 45 
Thou may*ft not wander in hae labyrinth ; 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurk, Chal 
= Words, which would tear 
The tender /abyrjath, of a maid's ſoft ear. - Donne 
My clamours . 
Th ear's ſoft labyrinth, cleft the 4. Sandys. 
The earl of Eſſex had not proceeded with 
his accuſtomed warineſs and ſkill; but run into 
_ - labyrinths, from whence he could not diſentangle 
himſelf. Clarendon 
My ſoul is, on her j journey; * not now 
Divert, or lead her back, to loſe herſelf 
I' ch maze 0 winding ne 0 AF world, 
Sil if: NN Deb 24 4 | ROW. 
Lac, 1. . 


gum, but improperly, becauſe it is inflammable, 
and not ſoluble in water. We have three ſorts of 
it, which are all the product of the ſame tree. 
1. The tick lac. 2. The ſeed lac. 3. The ſhell 
Authors leave us uncertain whether this drug 
belongs to the animal or the A kingdom. 
| Hill. 

LACR. 1. J. Tlacet, French ; Jaqueus, Lat. ] 
1. A ſtring ; a cord. 
There the fond fly entangled, ſtruggled long, 
. Himſelf to free thereout ;. | but all in van: 

For ſtriving more, the more in /aces ſtrong 


Himſelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 


In limy ſnares, the fubti loops among. Spenſer. 

2. A ſnare; n in. | 

The king | woes |, | 

airſJaxs 

3. A plaited firing, with which women | 
faſten their W | 1 


— 


And Jabeur him with many a ſturdy ſtroke. Dryd. | 
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1 To Lack wv. a. 


Lac is uſually diſtinguiſhed. by the name of a} 


l made 17 tearing. 
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0 en let wy hear 
4 ay log my ITY 


or throw cold water in her.faces Swift. 


4. Ornaments of one thread curiouſly 
woven. 


y daities are m yen to the wear 
ſly 7 and, e brought from 
Y are t 


5. Textures of thread, with gold or filver. 


round, 


But trimm'd With curious ace. Hz 


| 6. Sugar. 


Herbert. 


aply he the ſe purſues, 


That read and comment upon news z 


He takes up. their myſterious . POE” 
He drinks his coffee without | Prior. 
[from the noun, ] 
1. To faſten with a ſtring run through 
eilet holes. 
1 cauſed a fomentation to be made, and put 
on a laced ſock, by which the weak parts were 
= ſtrengthened. Wiſeman. 
At this, for new replies he did not ſtay, 
But /ac'd his creſted helm, and ſtrode away. Dryd. 
Theſe glitt ring ſpoils, now made the victor's gain, 
He to his body ſuits; but ſuits in vain; 
Meſſapus' helm he finds among the reſt, 
And laces on, and wears the waving creſt. Dryd. 
Like Mrs. Primly's great belly; the may ace it 
. down before, but it burniſties on her hips. Congreve. 
47 4 When Jenny! 8 ſtays are new 11 lac d, 
Fair Alma plays about her wai 1 Prior. 
2. To adorn with gold or ſilver textures 
ſewell on. 


| cot of gold and coats, and lac d with filver. 


3- To embelliſh with variegations. 


Look, love, what envious ftreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder Eaſt ; 


p Night s candles are burnt out, and Jocund day 


Then clap four ſlices of pilaſter on t, 
| That, lat'd with bits of ruſtic, makes a front. P 


To beat; whether from the form which 
' LEftrange uſes, or by corruption of /a/þ. 

Go you, and find me out a man that has no 
_—_ at all, or I'll lace your coat for 15 


L' Eftrange. 
Lac by D Motion: An old word for a whore. 


Ay, Sir, I, a loſt mutton, gave your letter to 
15 a lacd on, and ſhe gave me nothing for my 
labour. * 


Shakeſpeare. 


deals in lace. _. 

1 met with a nonjuror, . with a * 
8 whether the late French king was moſt like 
A uguſtus Cæſar, or Nero. Add Addiſon's SpeFator. 
LAa"cERaBLE. adj, [from anne] Fd 
as may be torn. | 

Since the lungs are obliged to a perpetual com- 
merce with the air, they muſt neceſſarily lie open 
to great damages, becauſe of their cin and /ace- 

rable compoſure. Harvey. 


To LACERATE. v. 4. [lacers, Latin. ] 


To tear; to rend: z to 11 by vio+ 
lence. 
And my ſons FUR and rip 
the womb that brought them Hung 
| re s England's Tears. 
The best breaks through the water, ſo as to 


lacerate and lift up great bubbles too heavy for the 
air to buoy. up, and cauſeth boilingg. 
* Dierbam s Phyſico T heolegye 
Here lacerated friendſhip claims a tear. 
 . +... Vanity of Human Wiſhess 
Lacuna 110. 1. . ¶ from lacerate.] The 
act of tearing or rending; the breach 


8 


| 
LW 


He wears a ſtuff, whoſe thread is coarſe and 


8 baleſpeare. | 


Doll ne'er wie Gala br eng her lect, b 268 15 


— — 


Bacon. | 


A cant word ; now out of ule. 


Bp [- Ss nai cok a ihe & who * 


Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains tops. Shakef. 


Leguan. 2 7. [lace and mas.) el 


Py 


rip up, viper-like, 
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The che pans the great "veſſels, La 1 6.0. Tha uais, r. An 42 ole of lax conftiiffons, whereas their ſphinQers 


_ compreſſzn af the Teller, and Igcerarions . mall ing ſervant; a foot-boy. / will hut againſt them in ſuch ab have Tg. fibres. 
cauſes. bur brot. Lhey would ſhame de make me 7 Father, 1 
La” CERATIVE. 2 [from 0 0 5% Tear- |. ' Wait Uſe at door 1 à fellow abs, FE ele- adj. DO Lat.] We am 7 

bar 2 2. N intemperament of . | I _m_ + "ym. | A Thou we leave out 4 lackeous circle, yet yet are | 
part L aeg others wag the continual afflux of |: Though his e er. be fired with wine, there more by four than Philo mentions. | 
lacerative humours. arvey on Seer, 5 Us s cautious to avoid the coach and fix, | Brown's Vulgar "UNH 


CHRY MAL. adj. II 3 French. ] Anton the Jackeys-wil no quarrel fr. 2. LaQeal; conveying chyle. | 8 
1 La” Generating 2 — 1 ws ] 2; 490 4 4 Pace 5 e. | The Nn are ſuitable for reſpiration, and the | 
It is of an 1 chat, upon any e * plas 409 were never e an b 7 why Ls lackeous veiſels for the reception of the * | & 
8 — wah Pont] To La'ornx. ue. [from the noun,] To[Lacte'scence, 3, , [lafe/co, Latin}. 
| Cnet Philoſophical Principles attend ſervilely. I know not whether  .. Tendency to milk, * milky colour. 
L A "CHRYM ART. adj eee, Latin. ]] Milton has uſed this word very properly. This laBeſcence” does commonly | enſue, hen 
Containin der 1 This common body, 1 wine, being impregnated with gums, or other ve- 
pcm 2 8 An ack as for 2 particular Live ts a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, 0b 1 getable concretions, that abound with ſulphurequs 
deity ? what. a vaclety-of ſhapes in the ancient urns, | , Oos to, and back, lacqueying the varying tide, | - corpuſcles, fair water is ſuddenly poured upan the 


: l 


— — i. th...” oy 
== 


| To rot itſelf with ttiotion. , | ſolution. | Boyle on Colours. 
C T 
LA The: at f 9 hea: So dear to heav'n is faintly cha | ducing milk, or, a white juice. 
Lat.] 0 weeping, ed That when a foul is found fincerely ſo, Amongſt the pot-herbs are ſome /affeſcent plants 
ding tears. A thouſand liveried angels /ackey her, Y 


42 CHAYMATORY. 4.7 bias, ieee, Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt Mien, | 2 lettuce and endive, which contain'a wholefome 


ce. Arbuthnot. 
Fr.] A veſſel in which tears are eee Te Lek EN. v. a. To act as a foot · boy; Lacrivazous adj. [lacand Vero. 1 What 
to the honour of the dead. 2 N is LA n . J conveys or brings milk. 
| TED. @dj: from cinia, at. A "IR He makes the breaſts to be nothing but e 
; es with _ and borders. ] |, The free at yolle Erywey by their Bde.”; Sandy: | made up of an infinite number of little knots, each 


* 


Our Italian tranſlator” of the ZEneis is a foot 
To LACK. v. a. [ Jaecken, to leſſen, poet; he lackeys by the fide of Virgil, dee Lever whereof hath i its excretory veſſel, or /afiferous duct. 


8 Ray on the Creation. 
Dutch. To want; to need; ty be mounts behind bim. b zf Dgden. I Io. » 8 
3 e este Went bean gn get be ese 
Every 2 and holy deſire, though it lack the ing ſhirts. 2 ka 7 * 2 * ; 
form, hath notwithſtanding in itſelf the ſubſtance, 4 ou poor, We; n, cheating, lacl linen y r. Lye, a boy. ] 
and with him the force of prayer who'regardeth mate; away, you mouldy 5 ny away. 1. A boy; e familiar language. 
the very moanings, e beurer Henry IV. We were 


2. Footer. CRI STR 41 # Two lads, that thought there was no 
A land wherein thou ſhalt eat bread without La"CxLUSTR® adj. lack and lhre. ] | mory-belflad, 


But ſuch a day to-morrow as to-day, |; 
ſcarceneſs ; thou ſhalt not lack any thing in it. 6 Ta ) bis | And to be boy eternal. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Deut. vill. 9. A eee yy 1. A The poor /ad who wants knowledge muſt ſet his 


One day we h thou ſhalt bring back, invention on the rack, to fay ſomething where he 
Dear 3 wine the juſtice that we lack. Daniel, N 5 Nie tis ten 0 Glock, Shakeſpeare. | Knows nothing. 7 X 
Intreat they may; authority they lacks Daniel LACO NICK. agj. [laconicus, Lat, laco- 


Too far from the ancient forms of teaching 


"Go LACK; % i 154 avobe nigue, Fr.] Shore, brief; from Lacones, | veral good grammarians have departed, to the great 
1. To be in whit; | | the Spartans, who uſed We words, ] detrimentof ſuch ann been removed to other 
The lions do lack and ſuffer hunger. Com. regen 2 I grow laconick even beyond laconiciſm; for — Watts, 
2. To be wanting. ſometimes 1 return only yes, or no, to queſtionary 2. 53 2 young man, in aeg lan- 
| oy Po i or petitionary epiſtles of half a yard long. guage. N 
Peradventure there ſh 0 8 
righteous; wilt thou deſtroy all the city for lack o j wift. For grief whereof the lad would after joy, | 
Grad Geneſis, vii. 28. La"conisM.#. /. {Inconiſme, Fr. Iaconi/mus, But pin'd away in anguiſh, and ſelf-will'd annoys. 
There was nothing lacking to hem: David re-] Lat.] A conciſe ftile : called by Pope, Spenſer. 
covered all. 1 Sam. xxx4 19. | Jaconiciſm. See LACONICK. þ Det "REP The ſhepherd lad, 
That which was lacking on your part, they have As the language of the face is univerſal, ſo it 8 r wm n of J tot AM, 
ſupplied, 1 Cor. xvi. 4 is very comprehenſive: no /aconiſm can reach it. I N DDERR _—” | heb 2 
- Lack: #Y: [from the verb. $ '| It is the ſhort-hand of the mind, and crowds a | LA DDER. 1. . [plabne, Saxon. 
1. Want; need; failure. I. _ greatdeal in a little room. Cullier of the Apect. | 1- A frame made with ſteps 1 rr 
In the ſcripture there neither wanteth any | LAcOCNICALL x. . Lfrom laconic t.] * - right pieces. | | 
thing, the /ack whereof might deprive us of life. Briefly ; j conciſely. ole compoſt is rotten, and carried i in yay 
Hooker. | Alexander Nequam, a- man of great learning, And a ſpread a ſhould be, thrift's /adder may climb. 
Many that are not mad and deſirous to enter into religion there, writ to the! Tuſſer. 
Have ſure more lack of reaſon. | Shakeſpeare, | abbot laconically. Camnden's Remains. Now —. — grow throng'd,. and buſy as by day, 
He was not able to keep that place three days, Lac TARx. , adj. [/a&areus Lat J Milk, 1 Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire; 
for lack of victuals.  Knolless. fall of ; Ri milk. N 731 Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play, 
The trenchant blade, toledo truſty, i juice mi And ſome more bold mount ladders to the fire. Dryd. 
For want of fighting was grown ruſty,_ «3. Bk From /aary, or . plants, which have © Eaſy in words thy ſtile, in ſenſe ſublime ; 
And eat into itſelf, for lack 3 white and lacfeous juſce diſperſed through every | Tis like the /adder in the patriarch's dream, 
Of ſomebody to hew and hack. Hudibrats part, there ariſe flawers been b — F Its foot on earth, i vt height above the ſkies. Prior. 
2. Lack, whether noun or verb, is no Tann. 1 ſaw a ſtage erected about a foot and a half from 
i almoſt obſolete. , 4 . w La” CTARY. . Lu PR Lat.] A dairy the ground, capable of holding four of the inhabit- 
Lick RAIN. 2. f [lack abs 3 One houſe. + ” ants, with. two or three Jadders to mount it, 2 
2 ie. LacTATIOR. . /. lafo Lat. Th 0 If '  Gulliver's Travels, q 
that 3 * 
wants wit. — > or time of givies fuck; 2 Any thing by which one climbs. | 
What a lackbrain is this Our plot i is as | good a 8 Nd T k the h 4 
l ha | La" CTEAL. adj, [from lac Lat. ] Milk hen to ſhe help to her of a ſervant near about I 
plot as ever was laid. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. . 45 f , . 2 T ; | her huſband, whom the knew to be of a haſty am- ; 
La"cxtr. . / A kind of varniſh, which, e chyle o e . _ | bition ;/ and. ſüch a one, who. wanting. true ſuffi- | 
gad paſſes, e, Which is the d 
prone — a, white ſubſtance, exhibits ene part. te ſeparated 2 Grag e raiſe him, would make a ladder Sang! 
T 1 colour— rfrg) *Þ Ti hy the lacteaal veins; and from thence conveyed g I muft climb her window, J 
0 A CKER, V. ur, [ m t noun, ] P into the blood. "Locke. The ladder made of cords. ö S8 bake/} are. 3 
ſmear over with Packer. + La"CTEAL. A J. The veſſel that conveys Northumberland, thou /adder, by the whic 9 
What ſhook the ſtage, and made the people flare? | -- chyle. | | 


My coufin Bolingbroke aſcends my throne, Shak. 
Cato's e ig, YE gown, and lacker'd chair. The mouths of 3. lacreali may permit 99  _ Lowlineſs is young ambition's adder; 


* "> "Tj nba or not ſufficiently, 2. OY Ii "W's cliaber brad; varies his gone? = 
a we . 4 


a « v ; ' * 


4 


e 


" 
..... ˙ Te CTC 
—— - 


tisfy, re 


LA DING. #. /. [from lade.] Weight; 


LADY. 1. . 


hath a fair probability to reach. 
ADE. . . | 
Lade % the mouth of a Her, and is de 
from the Saxon la ve, which . a purging o 
: 22 or io fore pea nnn 
do or preater tloer. 
* See. 
To Lab. v. 4. 


afſive, lated or laden. [from vie! 
axon, J It is now commonly.writte 


1. * load ; to freight; to burthen, 
- And they laded their aſs with corn, and de- 
thence. + Geneſis, xlii. 264 
The experiment which ſheweth the weights 
| ſeveral bodies in compariſon with water, is of uſe 


in in aging of ſhips, and ſhewing what burthen they 


en 
The veſſels, heavy laden, put to ſea | 
With proſp'rous winds a woman leads the way. 


2. 
Though the peri 


Swift. 


etick docttine does nt ſa- 
to account for the difficulties 

be charges on it, as for i thoſe his own hypotheſis is 
laden with. Locke. 
2. [plaban, to draw, Saxon.] To —_ 


out ; to throw out. 

He chides the fea that ſunders hin hom teen, 
Saying, he'll lade it d 

They never let blood; but ſay, if the pot boils 
too faſt, there is no need of lading out any of the 
water, but only of taking away the fire; and ſo 
they allay Kenner and 

If there be ſprings in the late marl, there muſt 
be help to lade or pump it out. Mortimer. 


burthen. 
Some we made prize, while others burnt and rent 
With their rich lading to the bottom went. Waller. 
The ſtorm grows higher and higher, and threatens 
the utter loſs of the ſnip: there is but one way to 
ſave it, which is, by throwing its rich /ading over - 
board. South. 
It happened to be foul weather, ſo that the ma- 
riners caſt their whole lading overboard to ſave 
"themſelves. L* 1 
Why ſhould he ſink where nothing ſeem d to pre 
His /ading little, and his ballaſt leſs. Swi ifs | 
LA DLE. 4. . [ plzvle, Saxon, from 
pladan; /eaugh, Erſe.] — 
1. A large ſpoon ; a veſſel with a long 
handle, uſed in throwing oe any liquid 


from the veſſel containin ng it 
Some ſtirr d the molten ore wi Jadle great. Spen. 
When the materials of glaſs have been kept long 
in fuſion, the mixture caſts up the ſuperfluous ſalt, 


which the workmen take off with /adles. Boyle, 
A ladle for our ſilver diſh 
Is what I want, is what T with. Prior. 


2. The receptacles of a mill wheel, into | 


which the water fallin ag turns it. 
2 


LDLE- Tur. 3. J. [ladle and full 
If a footman be going up with a diſh of 


LO 


on cook with a /adle * dribble his livery all the | 


up ſtairs, Swift. 

plaxbix F: Saxon. ] 

1. A woman of high rank; the title of lady 
properly belongs to the wives of knights, 
of all degrees above them, and to'the- 


daughters of earls, and all of higherranks. 
I am much afraid, my lady, his mother, play d 
falſe with a ſmith. 7 Shakeſpeare. 
I would thy huſband were dead; I would make 


thee my lady.— your. /ady, Sir John? alas, I ſhould | 


be a pitiful lady. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Wind be 


unting 
4 the top of the ladder ecelcGaRieal, which he 


to have his way. Shakeſp. | 
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bl 
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B 0 | 
O fooliſh fairy's Tory Winnt Fury alk 
Hat thee incens'd to hafte thy-doleful fate? 
it dot better I that lad had, 

Than that thou hadſt repenited it too late? 2 
; Before Homers rn this a eg Fr ty gn 

heard of. f 
every lady an dae ee, 


— 


Wich ſcorn the wou'd reward my pains, 
And their proud 4 with heir a” trains. 


tba) 
We And on 55 che | NEE of 57 
FA "that have given occaſion to -whole volumes on th 


aceount only of a face. Addiſon on Ancjent Madali. 
IS of com plaiſance uſed women. 
Say, good Czfar, 

That I ſome lady triſles have reſerv d, | 
Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignity . * 
As we greet mow friends withal. f 


| Shakef. Ant. and Cleop. 
44 hope I may ſpeak of women without offence to 


adies. Guardian. 


4: "Mitrefs 27 power and ei | 
e 


nion 3 as, lady of the manor. 
Of all theſe CES. even from this line to this] 


With ſhadowy foreſts, and with champaignꝭ rich'd , 
With plenteous rivers, and wide · ſKirted meads, 


We make tlie lady. * Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
La"pY-BEDSTRAW. 2. J [Gallium] It 
is a plant of the ſtellate! ind. Miller. 


LA'DY-BIRD.. x. /. A ſinall red inſe& 


La"Dy-cow. 
LAT. F. vaginopennous. 


Fly lady -bied, north, ſouth, or eaſt or weſt, 


- This lady-f 


I take from off the graſs, 
Whoſe arcs 


day on which We ure of the 
bleſſed virgin is celebrated. 
LA Dr-LIE E. adj. [lady and /ike.] Soft 
delicate; elegant. 
Her tender conſtitution did declare, 
Too lady-like a long tatigue to bear. Dryden. 
La'DY-MANTLE. #. J. (Alchimilia. ] A 
plant. iller. 
'La'pysniyP.n./, [from lach. ] The title 
of a lady. 
Madam, he ſends your — 9 K this ring. Shak. 
If they be nothing but mere ſtateſmen, 
Your /adyſhip ſhall obſerve their gravity, 
And their reſervedneſs, their many cautions, , | 
Fitting their perſons. Ben Joujen' s Catiline, 


I che wronged pen to pleaſe, 
Make it my humble thanks expreſs 


Unto your 7adyſbip in theſe. 20 
"Tis Gala; let her ladyſbip but peep. 
 Dryden's 
La'py's-SLIPPER. #. J : [Calceolus. 'A 
plant. | ller. 
La'ody '5-$MOCK.. 1. uy, [Cardamine. A 
Ws | iller. 
When dazies WI and violets n 
And lady — all ſilver white, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakeſp. 


See here a.boy gathering lilies and /ady-ſmocks, 
and there a girl cropping culverkeys and cowſlips, 


1 all G. ad) make garlan aaf $ 3 
A enx, Saxon long; /a 
ted "fi nh, W 


1. Coming behind; lUniag ſhort. 
T conld be well content 

To entertain the lag end of my life 

With quiet hours. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The ſloweſt footed WhO come lag, ſupply the 


| 
; 
þ 


Iam on fo, rampant s ſo a deſerving a lad 


* aA. * = 


how of "rearward. Careto's Survey. 


1 


1 


= 


Fly where the man is found that I love beſt. Gay. | 
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May 
ren Waller. 
. Should 1 hun the dangers of the war, 


: 


F 


L* DY-DAY. . J. [lady and day.) The 


Waller. . 


i © 


| W ich Heav'n, grown 


] 


5 e * 


i in; flow; * 3s. at 
9155 ut retained in . * 
- He, . poor man, by your Rorder | 
And that a winged, Mercury did bear z 
Some tacdy cripple. had the countermand, _ 
That Came too log to * buried. 
Shakeſpeare's Rickard m. 4 
*. know your thoughts of us, that laymen are 
Lay fouls, and rubbiſh of remaining clay, 
of more perfect work 
Set upright with little bal of em | F 
id us paſs 3 9 Don vag. * 
* "Laſt; long delayed.” 2 
Pack to their old play-fellows ; there I-take 


mh 


"The! may, cu „ wear away 
he lag <ad of th de and de : 
© (94H 1. . fo N 
1. The loweſt class the rump; the fag 


end. 
The reſt of youc foes, O gods, the ſenators 
Atbens, together with the ) gods, 22 — 
what is amils in them, make ſuitable for de- 
ſtruction· 1 Sbateſpeare. 
2. He that comes laſt, or hangs behind. 
The laſt, the leg of all the race. D Virg. 
What mend my ram the 7 of all the flock ? 


Popes 
77 Las. v. u. 26h 
1. To;loiter;; to move flowly. 


She paſs d, with fear and fury Nat; Ws 


The. nurſe went lazging after with the child. d. 
The remnant 15 s days he ſaſely paſt, BY 
Nor found they lagg'd too RoW, 1 nor flow d too faſt, 


Prior. 

2. To ſtay behind; not to some in. 
Behind her far awayadwarf did lag. Fairy Queen. 
I ſhall not Jag behind, nor err 


The way, thou leading. ; Milton, 
The knight: himſelf did after rite, 
Leading Crowdero by his fide, 
And tow'd him, if he laggid behind, 
Like boat againſt the tide and winds Hudibras, 


If he finds a fairy lag in light, 
He drives the wcetch before, and laſhes into night, 


Dryden. 

She hourly preſs'd for ſomething new; ; 
Ideas came into her mind | 
So faſt, his leſſons Iagg d behind. Swift. 


La"cGER. 2. J. [from lag.] A loĩterer; an 
idler; one that loiters behind. 
LAICAL. adj. '[laique, Fr. laicus, Lat. 
N.] Belonging to the laity, or 
people, as diſtinct from the elerg 
In all ages the clerical will flatter as well as the 
laical. Camden. 
Laid, Preterite participle of 7ay. 


Money laid up for the relief of widows and 
fatherleſs children. 2 Mac. iii. 10. 


A ſcheme which was writ ſome years ſince, and 
laid by to be ready on a fit occaſion. Swift. 
Lain. Preterite participle of Jye. 

Mary ſeeth two angels in white, fitting, the one 
at the head, and the other at the feet, where the 
body of Tefus had Iain. Fobn, xx. 12. 


The els had /ain before ; 
2 for rs lag r 
Lars. 2. J. [ lai, in French, fignifies a wild 
ſow, or a foreſt : the derivation is eaſy 
in either ſenſe; or from leger, Dutch. ] 
The couch of a boar, or-wild beaſt. 
the ground u 
ee 
In foreſt wild, in thicket, brake or den. Miltun. 
But range che foreſt, by the ſilver ſide 
Of ſome cool ſtream, where nature ſhall provide 
| Green graſs and fatt' ning clover for your fare, 
And moſſy Faverns for your noon- t ide Lair. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 
| Lans: | 


J. 


˖ i 1 
ä 


5 1. . \hlapojib,: 
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1. The young of a ſheep. 


. Had he thy knowledge would he ſkip and play? Pope. 


Lampor bre. . 


Jord of a manor in the Scontiſh Sie. | 
. - Shrive but their title, and their mower poize, 
A laird and twenty pence 


with noiſe, ' 
Een un $0 
«ood fober des Perc, C fo. Ce. 


* 
92 is a very good one, and an 
| bum 22 too, fince _— is a virtue 1 
| ou — of a layman. ge le. 
iT The more .ufual cauſe of this deprivation is a 
mere or want of holy orders. Ayliffe's Parer. 


Lizss 5. J. lac. Fr. lacus, Lat.] 
1. A large diffuſion of inland water. 
He adds the running ſprings and ſtanding Jakes, 
And bounding banks for winding: rivers * 


2. Small plaſh of water. 
A middle colour, betwixt wane 


and vermilion, yet it is xather ſweet than 


harſh.. It is made of cochineal. Dryden. 
LAMB. . /. lam, Gothick and Saxon. ] 


I'm young; but ſomething 
Vou may deſerve of him through me, ng wiſdom, 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent /amb, _ 
T' appeaſe an angry god. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The /amb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 


2. Typically, the Saviour of the world. 
hou Lamb of God that takeſt away the fins o 
the world, have mercy upon us. Common Prayer. 


La"MBKIN. . J. [from Jamb,] A lil 


lamb. 
"Twixt them both they not a Iamb bin left, | 
And when lambs fail ne. lives they reft. | 
\Hubberd's Tau. 
Pan, thou cod of ſhepherds all, 
Which of e takeft keep. Spenſ. Pes. 
Clean as young lambkins, or the gooſe 's down, 
And like the goldfinch in her Sunday.gown. Gay. 
La'MBATIVS. adj. [from 4 to: lick. ] 
Taken by lickipg. 
In affections both of lungs ind enen, phyſi- 
cians make uſe of ſyrups, and lambative NY 
rown 
La'MBATIVE, 4. /, A medicine taken by 
nung with the tongue. 
| . 
arm, adviſing a lambative, to be taken as neceſſity 
ſhould require. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
LamMBs-woob.#./. [lamb-and.wool.] Ale 
mixed with the pulp of roaſted apples. 
A cup of — . drank to him there. 


-” 


of the King and the Miller. 
La" MBENT. @d/. N Lat.] Playing 
about; gliding over without harm. 
From young Iũlus head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryd. 
His brows thick fogs, inſtead of glories, grace, 
And lambent dulneſs N around his face. Dryd. 
LAH and 7. ] 
_ Having the form of the letter md or A. 
The courſe of the longitudinal ſinus down through 
the middle of it, makes it adviſeable to trepan at the 


lower part of the os parietale or at leaſt upon the 
5 lamdoidal ſuture. 


Sharp's Sur 
LAME. adj. [laam, lama, Saxon ; E. 
Dutch. ] 


1. Crippled.; diſabled in the limbs. 


Who reproves the lame, muſt go upright. Daniel. 
A greyhound, of a mouſe colour, lame of one leg, 
belongs to a lady. Arbuthnot and Pope, 


2. Hobbling ; not ſmooth: alluding to the 
oy of a verſe. 


2 
- 


Lau Nr. 2. J. [/amentum, Lat. from the 


10 LAMENT. v. . [/Jamentor, 23 


| * 


3. Iaper 9 
x „ and cutting them without; but 
m n, cu wi u 
N briog. 209 e to * 


Sift, who could neither fly. por hide, 
© Came ſneaking to the chariot fide; . 

And offer d many a dame-excuſe, 

© He never meant the leaſt abuſe, — 

To Lauf. v. a, [from the hae. 12 
make lame; to ctipple. | 

I never heard of ſuch another encounter, which: 

lames report to follow it, and undoes deſcription to, 


do Sh are. 
— The ſon and heir Ae 


Afﬀronted once a cock of noble kind, ; | 
Andeither lam” d his legs, or. truck him blind. Dryd. 


If you happen to let the child fall, and lame it, 
never confeſs. Swift. 


LA"MELLATED. adj; [lamella, Lat.] Co- 


vered with films or plates. 
The ſamellated antennæ of ſome inſets are ſur- | 
priſingly beautiful, when viewed through a micro- 


ſcope· | Derbam. 
JLa"MELY. adv. [from lame. ] 
1. Like a cripple ; without natural force 
or activity. 


© Thoſe — and, having yielded a 


to the extenſion, the patient makes ſhift to go. upon 
it, though /amcly. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. Imperfectly; without a full or complete 
exhibition of all the parts. 
Look not ev'ry Iineament to ſee; f 
Some will be caſt in ſhades, and ſome will be 
* drawn, you ſcarcely TEE ſhe. Dryd. 
. Weakly ; agree ; 7 


1. MENESS. 2. /. from ame. 


ts The lat of acipple; loſs or inability 


of limbs. 

Let blindneſs, lameneſs come; are legs and eyes |} 

Of equal value to fo great a prize ? Dryden's Juv, 
3 s kept me at home. Digby to Pepe. 

2. ImperteQion ; weakneſs. * 

If the ſtory move, or the actor help the lameneſs 

of it with his performance, either of theſe are ſuffi- 

cient to effect a t liking. Dry. Span. Fryar. 


lamenter, Fr.) To mourn; to wail ; 


grieve ; to expreſs ſorrow. 
The night has been unruly where we lay; 
And chimneys were blown down: and, as they ſay, 
Tamentings heard i' th' air, ſtrange ſcreams of death. 


tht 


Shakeſpeare. 
Je ſhall weep and lament, but the world ſhall re. 
Joice. John. 


Jeremiah lamented for Joſiah, and all the ſinging- 
men and women ſpake of \Jofiah 3 in their lamenta- 
, tions. 2 Chron. 
. Far leſs I now lament for one whole world 
Of wicked ſons deſtroyed, than I rejoice 
% For one man found ſo perfect and fo juſt, 
That God arts an to raiſe another world 
From him. Milton. ' 
To LauE NT. v. a. To bewail; to mourn ; ' 


to bemoan; to reſs frank for. 
As you are weary of t is weight, 3 
nr "Fig 


Shakeſpeare. 
+ be pair of ſages praiſe; - 
One pity'd, one contemn'd the woful times, 
One laugh'd at follics, one lamented crimes. Dryd. 


——_ 


verb.] 
. Sorrow audibly expreſſed ; ; lamentation; 
grief we pag in complaints or cries. 


We, long hing, heard within 
Noi 4 other wa 3 of dance, or 


Termen, and loud — and furious rage. 


2 


| lame, 554 2. Expreſſion of ſarrow,— 
ormed into ſundry "ES by mould. | 


2. So as to cauſe ſorrow. 


ww \ © 1 
+ „ - * 0 — 1 i F ＋ 1 * ” Fe * ” 
1 _ 2 3 * 7, * 


The lool lament) are 5 
'Of one aged d cf mingle criet, 9 . 


To add to your far: 
'Wherewith you now bedew king 5 
Imuſt inform you of a diſmal fight. Shakeſpeare 
LA'mENTABLE. 40%. lamentabilis, Lat. 
lamentable, Fr. from lament. 
1. To be lamented ; cauſing ſorrow. . 
The lamentable change is from the beſt ; 
The worſt returns to la 78 3 ; 
2. Mournful; forrowful ; exprefling ſorrow. 
r 
woful mind Sidney. 
The viRtors to chair weſfels bear the prize, 
ee e | 
ry en. 


3. Miſerable, in a ludicrous or low ſenſe 3 


pitiful ; deſpicable. 
This biſhop, to .make out . 
the heathens and them, flies to this lamentable re- 
_-  Stilling fleet. 
LA*MENTABLY. adv. [from Jamentable.} 
1. With expreſſions or tokens of ſorrow ; 

_ mournfully. 

The th in itſelf lamentable, lamentably ex- 
preſſed by the old prince, greatly moved the two 
Princes to compaſſion. Sidney. 


Our fortune on the ſea is out of breath, 
And finks moſt lamental ly. Shak. Ant. 2 Cleop. 


3. Pitifully; deſpicably. 
LAMENTNTION. -#. bn Lat.] 


Expreſſion of ſorrow; ; audible grief. 
Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghoſt; 


To hear the lamentgtions of poor Anne. | 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
His ſons buried him, and made great 
lamentation AP 1 Mac. ii» 10. 


LXuENTEA. #. / [from lament.] He 

_ 3 or laments. 3 
uch a com t good com 4 , - 
ther they- chink che e 2 ator. 

La"MENTINE. 2. . A fiſh. alle a ſea- 
cow or manatee, which is near twenty 
feet long, the head reſembling that of a 
cow, and two ſhort feet, = which it 
creeps on the ſhallows and rocks to get 
food; but has no fins: the fleſh is com - 
monly eaten. Bailey. 

LA MINA. n. J. [Lat.] Thin plate; one 
coat laid over another. 

La” MIN ATED. adj.'{ from lamina. ] Plated : 
uſed of ſuch bodies-whoſe contexture diſ- 
covers ſuch a diſpoſition as that of plates 
lying over one another. 

From the appofition of different coloured FAR 
ariſes, for the moſt part, the laminated appearance 
of a ſtone. Sharpe 

To Lawn. v. a. To beat ſoundly with a 
cudgel. Dis. 

La"MMas. . J. [This word is faid by 
Bailey, I know not on what authority, to 
be derived from a cuſtom, by which the - 
tenants of the archbiſhop of Vork were 
obliged, at the time of maſs, on the firſt 
of Auguſt, to bring a lamb to the altar. 
In Scotland they are, ſaid to wean lambs 
on this day. It may elſe be (4 0:5 ty 


from /attermath.] The firſt of Auguſt 


In n was that famous lammas day, which 
reputation of Don John of Auſtria. Bac. 


LAMP. 2. 74 Lampe, Fr. lampas, Lat.] 
1. A light made with oil and a wick. 


Why ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſame felonious end, 
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That navare FO in- heaven, 5d fl d Wer TT 
Nich everlaſting oil, to give due light 
To the miſled and lonely traveller? _ Milton. | 
In lamp ſurnates I uſed ſpirit of wine inſtead of oil, 
and the 5 uo flame has melted foliated gold. Boyle. \ 


2. Any kind of light, in poctical language, 


teal or metaphorical. 


Thy gentle eyes. ſend forth a quick ning ſpirit, . 
And feed the dying lamp of life within me. Rowe. 
Cynthia, fair * of the night, | 

0 may thy ſilver lamp from heaven's high bow'r, - : 
Direct my footſteps in the midnight hour. Gery. 
 La'myass. =. J. [lampas, Fr.] A lump of 
fleſh, about the bigneſs of a nut, in the 
roof of a horſe's mouth, which riſes 


above the teeth. Farrier Did. 


His horſe poſſeſt with the glanders, troubled with 


the lampaſs, infected with the faſhions. Shakeſp.. 
La"MPBLACK. #. . [lamp and black.] It 
is made — holding a torch under the 
bottom of a baſon, and as it is furred 
ſtriking it with a feather into ſome ſhell, 
and grinding it with gum water. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
La'mPING. adj. Dau .] Shining; 
ſparkling. Not uſed. 
Happy lines, on which with ſtarry light 
Thoſe lamping eyes will deign ſometimes ene 
| enjer es 
LAMPO'ON. ». /. [ Bailey derives it TR 
lampons, a drunken ſong. It imports, bt 
us drink, from the old F rench lamper, and 
as repeated at the end of each couplet 
at carouſals. Trev.] A perſonal ſa- 


tire; abuſe; cenſure written not to re- 


form but to vex. | 

They ſay my talent is ſatire if fo, it is a fruit- 

ful age : they have ſown the dragon s teeth them- 

ſelves, and it is but juſt they ſhould reap each 

other in lampoons. Dryden. 

Make ſatire a lampoon. Pope. 

Jo LAMroſox. v. a. [from the noun. To 
abuſe with perſonal ſatire. * 

"LamyPo'oNER. . /. [from lampeen.] A 


ſcribbler of perſonal ſatire. 

We are naturally diſpleaſed with an unknown cri- 
tick, as the ladies are with a /ampooner, becauſe we 
are bitten in the dark. Dryden. 

The ſquibs are thoſe who are called libellers, 
lampooners, and pamphleteers. Tatler. 

LA urR EY. 2. /. [Jamproye, Fr. lampreye, 
Dutch. 

Many fiſh much like the eel frequent both the ſea 
and freſh rivers; as, the lamprel, lamprey, and lam- 
perne. Walton. 

La"MPRON. #./. A kind of ſea fiſh, 

Theſe rocks are frequented by lamprons, and 

greater fiſhes, that devour the bodies of the drowned, 

Broome on the "ay 

LANCE. 2. / lance, Fr, lancea, Lat.] A 

long ſpear, which, in the heroick ages, 
ſeems to have been generally thrown 
from the hand, as by the. Indians at 
this day. In later times the combatants 
thruſt _ againft each other on horſe- 


back. Spe ; javelin. 
le carried his e nich were ſtrong, to give 
a lancely blow. —Sidney, 
. Plate i with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 
Arm it in rags, a pismy s ſtraw doth pierce it. 
, Shakeſpeare. 
They ſhall hold the bow and the /}nce. . | 
Mc Fere iah l. 42. 
Hector beholds his jav'lin fall in vain, 
Nor other /ance, nor other hope remain; 
He calls Deiphobus, demands a ſpear | 
' In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. Pepe. 
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To Lani 9 47 blem x the noun. 1 


1. To 5 to cut, 45 
Wich his pre a ſword, he charges home 
1 My unprovided „ Janc'd my arm. Shakdſp. 
I In their cruel worlkip they lance themſelyes with 
- knives, \" Glanville's a 
© Thi infernal minifter advanced, 


Sein d the due victim, and with fury lane“ 
Her back, and piercing through her inmoſt . 
Drew bach + Dryden. | 
2. To open  chirurgically ; to cut in order 
to a cure. 


Difeaſes in our bodies. . e 
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Fell forrow's tooth doth never rankle more 

Than when it bites, but /ancerb not the ſore. _ Shak. 
That differs as far from our uſual ſeverities, as 

the /ancings of à phyſician do from the wounds 


an adver De of P ” 
a Lance the ſore, STIR 


And cut the head ; for till the core is found 
_ The ſecret vice is fed, ba. ' 

The ſhepherd ſtands, _ 
And when the lancing knife requires his hands, 


Vain help, with idle pray'rs, from heav'n demands. 
b D ryden. 


La"nczLy. adj. [from lance.] Svirable 
to a lance. Not in uſe. 


He carried his lances, which were ſtrong, to give. 
Sidney. 


LancerE'sADE. 2. /. [lance ſbezzate, Fr.] 
The officer under the corporal: not now 


a lancely blow. 


in uſe among us. 

To th' Indies of her arm he flies, - | 
Fraught both with eaſt and weſtern prize, {2.9 
Which, when he had in vain eſſay d, | 

Arm'd like a dapper lancepeſade 
With Spaniſh pike, he broach'd a pore, eee. 


La"nCET, 3. . | lancette, Fr.] A ſmall 
pointed chirurgical inſtrument. 


I gave vent to it by an apertion with a J net, K 


and diſcharged white matter. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A vein, in an apparent blue runneth along Go 
body, and if dexterouſly pricked with a laucet, 
emitteth a red drop. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
Hippocrates faith, blood-letting ſhould be done 
with broad Jancets or ſwords, in order to make a 
large orifice: the manner of opening a vein then 
was by ſtabbing or pertuſion, as in horſes. Arbuth. 


To Lancn. v. a. [lancer, Fr. This word | 


is too often written launch: it is only a 
vocal corruption of lance.] To dart; 


to caſt as a lance ; to throw; to let fly. | 


See whoſe arm can /anch the ſurer bolt, 
And who's the better Jove«. Dryd. and Lee's Oedip. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 
Unbleſt to tread that interdicted ſhore: 
When Tove tremendous in the ſable deeps, 
Launch'd his red lightning at our ſcatter'd ſhips. 
Popes 
Lancina"T10N. 2. [from lancino, Lat. 
Tearing ; ; laceration. 
To La"XCINATE. v. 4. [lancino, Lat. ] 
To tear ; to rend; to lacerate. 
LAND. 2. /. [land, Gothick, Saxon, 
and ſo all the Teutonick dialects. ] 


1. A country; a region; diſtinet from 
other countries. 

The nations of Scythia, like a mountain flood, 
did overflow all Spain, and quite waſhed away what: 
ſoever reliques there were left of the /and-bred 
people. | Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 

Thy ambition, 
Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII, 
What had he done to make him fly the land? 
Shakeſpeare. 

The chief men of the land had great authority; 
though the government was monarchical, - it was 
not deſpotick. 
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Dryden. | 
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' ' Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
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Vet, if thou go'ſt by land, tho! grief els. 
5 ſoul ev'n then, my fears would be the leſs: 
Zut, ah! be warn d to ſhun the wat'ry way. Dey. 
Ihey turn their heads to ſea, their ſterns to 14 
And greet with greedy joy th Italian ftrand.. Dry 

3. It is often uſed in . as ap- 

poſed to /ea, . 
The princes delighting their cancuits with 8 Son- 


firming their knowledge, ſeeing wherein be ſea- 


diſci line differed from the lang: ſervice, t had 
ng entertainment. Slang. | 
He to-night hath"boarded a Jand-tarrach ; 

; If it prove lawful prize, he's made for eber. " Shak 
Wich eleven thouſand /and-ſo/diers, ind twenty- 
| fix ſhips of war, we within/two months hare won 
one towns. a Bacon. 

Neceſſity makes men ingenious and. hardy ; and 
if they have but /and-room or ſea-room, they find 
ſupplies for their hunger. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 
| I writ not always in the proper terms of naviga- 
tion, or land-ſervice. .. _ + Dryden's Aneid. 

The French are to pay the ſame duties at the dry 

ports through which they paſs by /and-carriage, ag 
we pay upon importation or exportation by Y 
: Addiſon's F reebolder. 

The Phenicians carried on a land- trade to Syria 
and Meſopotamia, and ſtopt not ſhort, without 
puſhing their trade to the Indies. Arbut b. on Coins. 

I be ſpecies brought by land- carriage were much 
better than thoſs which camę to Egypt by ſea. 


Arbutbnot. 


4. Ground; ſurface of the place, Unuſual. 


Beneath his ſteely caſque he felt the blow, 
And tpll'd with limbs relax'd, along the /and. Popes 
5. An eſtate real and immoveable. | 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, and tenements, 
Caſtles, and goods whatſoever, and to be 
Out of the king” $ protection. Shakeſp . Henry VIII. 
He kept himſelf within the , of loyalty, 
and enjoyed certain lands and towns in the borders 
of Polonia. : Knulles, 
This man is freed from ſervile hands, 
Of hope to riſe, or fear to fall: 
Lord of himſelf, though not of land, 
And having nothing, yet hath all.  Witton, 


6. Nation ; people; the inhabitants of 
the land. 

Theſe anſwers in the ſilent night receivd, 
The king himſelf divulg'd, the land believ d. Dog 
7. Urine. [þlond, Saxon, 1 As 

Probably land- damm was a coarſe expreſſion in 
the cant ſtrain, formerly in common uſe; but fince 
laid afide and forgotten, which meant the taking 
away a man's life. For land or lant is an old word 
for urine, and to ſtop | the common paſſages and 
functions of nature is to kill. - Hanmer. 
You are abuſed, and by ſome putter on, 
That will be damn'd for't; would I knew the 


villain, 
I would land-damn him. Shakeſp. Winter's Tate, 


To LAND. v. a. [from the noun. ] To (et 
on ſhore. 


The legions, now in 'Gallia, Far landed. 


In Britain, ; '\Shakeſpeare's — 
He who rules the ragin wind, 


To thee, O facred ſhip, be kind, 2 
Thy committed pledge? restore, wu 
And land him ſafely on the ſhore. 900 Hare. 
Another Typhis ſhall new ſeas explore, | 
Another Argo land tlie chiefs ugon th* Iberian ſhore. 
Duden. 
To Laxv; o. 1. To come to ſhore. 4d 
Let him land, 2898 
And ſolemnly ſee him ſet on to London.” Shakeſp. 
Land ye not, none of you, and provide we 
gone from this coaſt within ſixteen days. 
.. Bacen's New Atlantis. 
I land, with luckleſs « omens : then adore 
Their gods. Dryden's Aneig. 
La"NDED. a9: [from Land.]. Having a 


fortune, 
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ing a real eſtate. 


# 
* ; 


© _ A lindlels lanightmakestheen landed fquirty Shats! 


Men, whoſe living lieth together in one, ſhire, 
ate commonly eounted- greater landed chan thoſe 
” hole livitigs are difperſee. B34 
Cromwell's officers, who were for levellin lands 
- while they had none, when they grew /a fell 
to crying up magna charta. Temple. 
A houſe of commons muſt conſiſt, for the moſt 
part, of laudad men. * Addiſon's Freebolder. 
La'nD# AULA. . Land and fall.] A 
ſudden tranſlation of property in lan 
by the death of a rich man.. 
La'nDFL00D. 2. /. [land and food.] In- 
undation. nne 
Apprehenſions of the affections of Kent, and 


1 all other places, looked like a land flood, that might | 


roll they knew not how far. Clarendon. 
LAN D-TORCES. #. J. [/and and force.] 
Warlike powers not naval; ſoldiers that 


ſerve on land. 1 
We behold in France the greateſt land. forces that 
have ever been known under any chriſtian Leer 


C's 


La"NDHOLDER, 1. 1 [/and and holder. ] 


One who holds lands. | 
Money, as neceſſary to trade, may be conſidered 


as in his hands that pays the labourer and land- 


holder z and if this man want money, the manu- 
facture is not made, and ſo the trade is loſt. Locke. 
LANDIOBBEBR. #. / land and job.] One 
who buys and ſells lands for other men. 

If your maſter be a miniſter of ſtate, let him be 

at home to none but /and-jobbers, or inventors of 

new funds. a 

La"NDGRAVE. . /. [land and grave, a 

count, German.] A German title of 


dominion. X | 2 
LANDI, x. * J. [from land.] 
La"NDING-PLACE. The top of ſtairs. 


Let the ſtairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair, 
open newel, and a fair landing- place at the top. Bac. 
The /anding-place is the uppermoſt ſtep of a. 


pair of ſtairs, viz. the floor of the room you aſcend | 


upon ; . Moxon. 
There is a ſtair- caſe that ſtrangers are generally 
carried to ſee, where the eaſineſs of the aſcent, the 
diſpoſition of the lights, and the convenient —_ 
are admirably well contrived, Addiſon on Italy. 
What the Romans called veſtibulum was no part 

of the houſe, but the court and landing- place be- 
tween it and the ſtreet. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


La"NDLADY. #. . [land and lady. 


1. A woman who has tenants holding from 
her. | 
2. The miſtreſs of an inn. * © 
If a ſoldier drinks his pint, and offers payment 
in Wood's half-pence, the landlady may be under 
tome difficulty. | | - Swift. 
LAX D ESS. adj. [from land.] Without 
property; without fortune. ö 
FVoung Fortinbras _— 
Fath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark'd up aliſt of landleſs reſolutes. Shak. Hamlet. 
A landleſs knight hath made a landed ſquire. 
MDT bs | Shakeſpeare. 
La'nDLOCKED. adj. [land and lock. ] Shut 
in, or encloſed with land. - ter 
There are few natural party better /and/ocked, and 
cloſed on all fides, than this ſeems to have been. 
| 1 1 Addiſon on Italy. 
La"NDLOPER, 2. J. ¶ land and lapen, Dut-] 


A landman; a term of reproach uſed by 


ſeamen of thoſe Who paſs their lives on | 


ſhore. . | 


La"NDLORD. 2. /; Land and lord.) 


has tenants under him. 
5 


. 
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© fortune; not in money but in land; har: 
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*Bacen. | 


Swift. 


1. One who owns lands or houſes, and | . ries 
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hie rognrd ſhall be had, chat In no place, under 
' any landlord, there ſhall be many of 8 
1 ether, but diſpetſed. 5 3 State of Ireland. 
Tt is a generous pledfure In a landlord, to love 
/ to ſee all his tenants look fat, fleek, and con- 
2. The maſter of an inn. 2 
| he our arriyal at the inn, my companion fetch- 


; whiſtle. Py. | Addiſon. 
LANDMARK, 1. . [land and mark.] Any 


- 


thing ſet up to preſerve the boundaries 
F | 
T th' midRt; an altar, as the /and-mark, Rood, 

_ Ruſtick, of graſſy ſod. "Ys Milton. 
The /and-morks by which places 
had been known, were removed. Clarendon. 

Then land-marks limited to each his right; 
For all before was common as the light. Dryden. 
Though they are not ſelf-evident principles, yet 
if they have been made out from them by. a wary 
and unqueſtionable deduction, they may ſerve. as 
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of truth, or is quite beſides it. - | 
'La"npsCaPEg. 2. . [/and/chape, Dutch.] 
1. A region; the proſpeR of a country. 

| | Lovely fem 'd — a 
That landſcape ! and of pure, now purer air, | 
Meets his approach. ' 

| The ſun ſcarce upriſen, 

Shot parallel to th* earth his'dewy ray, 
| Diſcovering in wide landſcape all the eaſt 
Of paradiſe, and Eden's happy plains. Milton. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleaſures, 
Whilf the landſcape round it meaſures, 
| Ruffet lawns and fallows BE 
Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray. - Milton. 
We are like men entertained with the view of a 
| ſpacious landſcape, where the eye paſſes over one 
pleaſing proſpect into another. Addiſon. 


ſpace, with the various objects in it. 
As good a poet as you are, you cannot make finer 


Oft in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies 

The wat'ry landſcape of the pendant woods, 

And abſent trees, that tremble in the floods. Pope. 
LAnD-TAX. #. /. [land and tax.) Tax 
laid upon land and houſes. - | 

If mortgages were regiſtered, /and-taxes might 
reach the lender to pay his proportion. Locke. 
LaNnD-WAITER. 2. J [/and and waiter, ] 
An officer of the cuſtoms, who is to watch 
what goods are landed. | 
- - Give a guinea to a knaviſh land-waiter, and he 
ſhall connive at the merchant for cheating the queen 
of an hundred. Swift's Examiner. 

LanpwarD. adv. [from land.] To- 
wards the land. | 


mountains that back the one, and flender fortifica- 
| tion of the other to landeuard. Sandys's Fourney. 
Lang. . / [/aen, Dutch; lana, Saxon. ] 
1. A narrow way between hedges. | 
| | | All flying 

Through a ſtraight lane, the enemy full - hearted 
Struck down ſome mortally. 


I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle or buſhy dell, of this wild wood, 


And every boſky burn. Milton. 
| Through a cloſe lane as I purſu'd my journey. 
Otwway. 


lane and dirty road. 
2. A narrow ſtreet; an alley. TR 

There is no ſtreet, not many laues, where there 
does not live one that has relation to the church. 

| LE 14 +, Spratt's Sermons. 

3- A paſſage between men 


{ 


The earl's ſervants ſtood: ranged on both fides, 


EB © pack-horſe is driven conſtantly in a narrow | 
5 Locke. | 


| 


out the jolly andy, who knew him by his | 


in the church 


land- marks, to ſnew what lies in the direct way | 
Lecke. 


Milton. | 


2. A picture, repreſenting an extent of | 


landſcapes than thoſe about the king's houſe. Addiſ. | 


N 


They are invincible by reaſon of the overpouring | 


- 


1. To grow feeble; to pine away ; to loſe 


Shaleſp. Cymbeline. | 


5 


g 


and made the king a lane. Vacon: Henry VII. 
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ſtanding on 
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F 
Lant RET. . / A little hawk. + - 


* 


LANGUAGE. 2. J. ¶Llangage, French; lin 


be 


gua, Latin. 
W 7 Oh T0 ef ts 
We may define language, if we confider it more 
; materially, to be letters, forming and producing 
words and ſentences ; but if we confider it accord- 
ing to the deſign thereof, then language is apt ſigns 
for communication of thoughts. Helder. 
2. The tongue of one nation as diſtinct 
7 ĩ 1 ˙ auctts ihe ry 
901 good my lord, no Latin; 
I am not ſuch a truant ſince my coming, 


: 
. 


As not to know the language I have liv'd.in. Shake 


He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 
Like Jaſon, brought the golden fleece; 
To him that language, though to none 
Of th' others, as his own was known. Denhame 
3. Stile; manner of expreſſion. 
Though his language ſhould not be refin'd, 
It muſt not be obſcure and impudent. Roſcommon. 
Others for language all their care expreſs, * 
And value books, as women, men, for dreſs : 
Their praiſe is ſtill—the ſtile is excellent; 
The ſenſe, they humbly take upon content. Pope. 
La'nNGUAGED. adj. [from the noun. ] 
Having various languages. a 
He wand' ring long a wider circle made, 
And many languag d nations has ſurvey'd. 
LA'NGUAGE-MASTER. 2. /. ¶ language and 
maſter.) One whofe profeſſion is to teach 
languages. FF 
The third is a fort of language - maſter, who is to in- 
ſtruct them in the ſtile proper be a miniſter, —_ 
La'ncvuer. n./.[languette, French.] Any 
thing cut in the form of a tongue. 
LA*'NGUID. a/. [ languidus, Latin.] 
1. Faint; weak; feeble. | — 
Whatever renders the motion of the blood /a 


Pope... 
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guid, diſpoſeth to an acid acrimony ; what accele-- _ 


rates the motion of the blood, diſpoſeth to an alka- 
line acrimony, Arbutbnot. 

No ſpace can be aſſigned ſo vaſt, but ſtill a larger 
may be imagined; no motion ſo ſwift or languid,, 


but a greater velocity or flowneſs- may ftill be con- . 


ceived. 1 * Bentley. 
2. Dull; heartleſs. | I 
| I'll haften to m) 
3 | — Addiſon 
La"ncviDLY. adv. [from 'languid:] 
Weakly ; feebly. 3 


The menſtruum work'd as langui | U | the 
coral as it did before. 4 


La'nGuiDNEss. 3. /. [from languid.] 
Weakneſs; feebleneſs; want of ſtrength. 
ToLa"ncvisn. v. x. [languir, French; 
langueo, Lat. 


ſtrength. 
yp Let her /anguiſh 
a A drop of blood a-day; and, being äged, 
Die of this folly. + S bakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


We and our fathers do /anguifſþ of ſuch diſeaſes. 


What een weed, bet that ber bg 
1 at can we b Wing 
| ſhould end in death? Decay of Pa. 


His ſorrows bore him off; and. ſoftly laid 

His languiſp' d limbs upon his homely bed. Dryd. 
2. To be no longer vigorous in motion z 
not to be vivid in appearance. __. 

| The troops with hate inſpir d, | 

Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 
And only keep the languif'd war alive. Dryden. 
3. To fink or pine under ſorrow, or any 
ſlow paſſion. e 
| What man who knows 
What woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chuſe 
But muſt be, will his free hours languiſh out 


For aſſur d bopdage? Shakeſpeare's See 
n 8 | ; T 
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I 3 N talking with a fuitor e. 

A man that /anguiſbes in your ure. 
| abs e 

1. was about fftces When 1 took the Moy to 
chuſe for myſelf, and have ever fince languiſhed 
under the diſpleaſure of an inexorable father. 
Addiſon” 4 3 

0 


iv. Jo 


* 


Let Leonora conſider, that, at the very 


PET et 

lover, are 1 na 

4 £727 Aer Spectator. 

4. To look with ſoftneſs or — 
What poems think you ſoft, and to be regd 
With /angviſhing tegards, and bending head? Dryd. 

1 NGUISH, 2. / [from the verb.] Soft 


appearance. os 55 
And the blue lan 0 Allia' $ eye. . 
1b iat h he walks, 5 


Beneath the trembling languiſb of her beam, 
Wich ſoften'd ſoul. T homſon's Spri Lanai. 


LA'NGUISHINGLY. adv. [from 4 
feebly ; with feeble ſoftneſs. 


” 
. an -- 
$” os 
— 1 — — n _— 
. — —— . — — — 
© # 
4 


ing. | 
1. > Wale 
Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and 


| know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or Janguiſhingly flow. Pope. 
2. Dully; tediouſly. 
* Alas! my Dorus, thou ſeeſt how long and 
languiſhingly the weeks are paſt over ſince our laſt 
talking. Sidney. 
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145 LANGUISHMENT. 2. /, 
| French; from languiſb. 


| . State of pinin 
4 By that count ich lovers books invent, 
The ſphere of Cupid forty years contains; 
Which I have waſted in long languiſpment, 
- That ſeem' d the longer for my greater pains. 


Spenſer. 
2. Softneſs of mien. 
Humility it expreſſes, by the ſtooping or bend- 
ing of the head; languiſhment, when we hang it on 
one ſide, Dryden. 
La"ncvuoR.n./. ¶languor, Latin; langueur, 
French. ] | 
1. Faintneſs; weariſomeneſs. 
Well hoped 1. and fair beginnings had, 
That he my captive /anguor ſhould redeem. 8 penſer. 
For theſe, theſe tribunes, in the duſt I write 
My. heart's deep /anguor, and my ſoul's fad tears. 


2. Liflleflnefs ; inattention. 

Academical diſputation gives vigour and briſk- 

neſs to the mind thus exerciſed, and relieves the 
languor of private ſtudy and meditation. 


3. Softneſs; lavity. 
To iſles of fragrance, lily-ſilver'd vales, 
Ditfuſing languor in the panting gales. Dunciad. 


4. [In phyſick.] 


4 1 — - * * 
* 22 


may ariſe from want or decay of ſpirits, through 
. indigeſtion, or too much exerciſe ; or from an 


— — - 


— 


. 
ſecretion by the common diſcharges. Quincy. 


| La"nGvoRoUus. adj. [/anguoreux, French. 


Tedious; melancholy. Not in uſe. 
Dear lady, how ſhall I declare thy caſe, 


La"nIATE. wv. a. [/anio, Latin.} To 
tear in pieces; to rend; to lacerate. 
LANIFICE. 2. /. [lanificium, Lat.] Wool- 


len manufaQure. _ 


The moth breedeth upon cloth and other /ani- | 


Hees, eſpecially if they be laid up dankiſh and wet. 
Baton. 


ing wool. = 


LAN. 5 Lvvcks, Dutch. ] 


Whom late J left in languorous conſtraint ? 7 | 


La"NitGEROUS. adj. [/aniger, i] Bear- 


node yam} 1. bew not Mes a6 ab 


2 for the loſt of her deceaſed 


—_— 


KR hakeſpeare. 


Watts's Improvement of the Mind. | 


Languor and laſſitude ſignifies : a faintneſs, which 


additional weight of fluids, from a diminution of | 


1 


* : 5 * * N — OL Paſha} 
EA 
vot ifened | | 
* not fat; not plump ; ſlender. 


The commons haſt rack ee 22. 
Are lank and lean wi 1. 
Name hot Winterface, whoſe ſkin's war 
Lank, as an unthrift's Donne. 

N 
well tied at the neck, but very lan, K -F 


\ 


„ 


taining above 4 pint of zit, but capable of con- 


— ＋ || 


taining ten times as much. 

Moift produces corn and graſs, but 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growths 
Let not my land ſo large a promiſe boaſt, 

Leſt the /ank ears in length of ſtem be lo Dryden. 
No, now my bearded harveſt gilds the plain. 


7 " 


Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thus dreams on, | 


Till his lan purſe declares his money gone» Dryd. 


Meagre and /ank with faſting grown, 
And nothing left but ſkin and bone; | 
They juſt keep life and ſoul together. Swift. 
2 Miken ſeems to ule this word for faint ; 
languid. 


He, pittous of her woes, N bop. Gind head, 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In ne&ar'd lavers ftrew'd with aſphodil. Milton. 


La"nxness. =: /. from last.] Want of | 


plumpneſs. 
La"NNER. 2. . [Janier, French, lannarius, 
'Latin.] A ſpecies of hawk. | 
La"NSQUENET. 2. /. [/ance and knecht, 
Dutch. ] | 
1. A common foot ſoldier.” 
2. A game at cards. | 
La"NTERN. 2. J. [Janterne, French; la- 


terna, Latin: it is by miſtake often |. 
written /anthern.) A tranſparent caſe | 


for a candle. 
s God ſhall be my hope, 
My ftay, my guide, my lanthorn to my feet. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Thou art our admiral ; thou beareſt the /antborn 


in the poop, but tis in the noſe of thee; thou | 


art the knight of the burning lamp. 7 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


A candle laſteth longer in a lanthorn than at large. 


Bacon. 


Amongſt the excellent acts of that king, one 
hath the pre-eminence, the erection and inſtitution 


of a ſociety, which we call Solomon's houſe; the 


nobleſt foundation that ever was, and the lanthorn | 
of this kingdom. Bacon's Atlantis. 

O thieviſh night, : 
Why ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark /anthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars 


That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps | 


With everlaſting oil? Milton. 

Vice is like a dark /antborn, which turns its 

bright fide only to him that bears it, but looks 
black and diſmal in another's hand. 

Gov. of the Tongue, 

Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the 


continued ſhadow of the earth ſhould be broken by | 


' ſudden mitaculous eruptions qf light, to prevent the 

art of the /anterii-maker. - More's Divine Dialogues. 

Our ideas ſucceed one another in our minds, 

not much unlike the im 
thorn, turned round by + heat of a candle. 

Locke. 

2. A e 1 light hung out to 


guide ſſti . 
Caprea, where the tedibirk fix*d on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted ſky, 
While by its bearks the wary ſailor: ſteers. 
Addiſon. 


La" NTERN jaws. A term fed of a thin 


viſage, ſuch as if a candle were bura- | 
ing in the mouth _ t tranſmit the | 


112 te 
eing very lucky in a pair of ks lanthorn- | 
Jaws, he wrung his face into a hideous grimace. 


_— 1 ä 


** * * * 4 4 


| 
In her rude hairs ſweet flowers themſelves. did Jap, 
; 


1 


* 


in the inſide of à lan- 


_Y 
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Luvoſarvous = [lanuginoſur, Lat] 
3 cove with ſoft wes mr 
| man.] Py 
15 Lig looſe x art. of x arment, n 
W at pleaſure. 


ene 
gently, wipe it with tha lap of your coat, and then 
put it into the diſh. *Sqwift's Directions to a Footmpn. 
2. The part of the clothes that is ſpread 
horizontally over the knees as one fits. 


down, ſo as any thing ma lie in it. 
It feeds each living plant with liquid ſap, 
And fills with flow'rs fair Flora's painted 


Upon a day, as love la ooh GTG 
All in his mother's 

gentle bee, with his loud trumpet murm'ring, 
wg be him flew by hap. 

Tu make my haven in 's lap, 
6 

| | She bids you 3 
All on the wanton ruſhes lay you down, 

And reſt your gentle head upon her lap, 

And ſhe will fing the ſong tlat pleaſeth you. Shake 

Our ſtirring 
Can from the lap of Egypt's widow pluck 


N 


Ax 


. 
1 


The ne 'er-luſt-wearied 3 Ser. : 
8 Heav'n ighty fire 
Melts on the boſom of kts s love, and pours: 


Himfelf into her lap in fruitful ſhow'rs. Cra, . 
Men expect that religion ſhoukd coſt them 
pains, and that, happineſs thould drop into x their 
laps. Tillotſon, 
He ſtruggles into breath, and cries for ald; * 
Then, helpleſs, in his mother's lap is laid. 
He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man,, 
Grudges their life from whence his own began: 
Retchleſs of laws, affects to rule alone, | 
Anxious to reign, and reſtleſs on the throne. 2 
25 LAr. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To wrap or twiſt round any thing. 
He hath a long tail, which, as he deſcends from 
| a tree, he laps round about the boughs, to keep 
himſelf from falling. Grew's Muſeum. 
About the paper, bw two halves were painted 
with red and blue, and which was Riff like thin 
paſteboard, I lapped ſeveral times a ſlender thread of 
very black ſilk. | | Newton | 
2. To involve in any thing. 
As through the flow'ring foreſt rath ſhe fled, 


; 


And flouriſhing freſh leaves and bloſſoms did enwrap. 
| 5 

The thane of Cawder gan a diſmal confli 

| Till that Bellona's bridegroom, 1 

Confronted him. Shakeſp. Macher. 

When we both lay in the ye 41 

| Frozen almoſt to death, how he did /ap 

Ev'n in his garments, and did give biraſelf, 

All thin and e > 


Ever againſt eating cares, 
| * me in ſoft Lydian airs. 

ndulgent fortune does her care employ, 
And ſmiling, broods upon the naked boy ; 


Her garment ſpreads; and * 4 71 in the folds, 
nightly colds. 


And covers with her wings 
D 
Here was the repoſitory of all the wiſe 9 
tions for power between the nobles and commons, 
lap up fafely in the boſom, of a Nero and a Cali- 
gula. 8 7 Swift. 
To LAP. v. n. To be ſpread or turned 


| over any ching. 


LY 


Milton. 


The upper wings are opacous ; at their hinder 
ends, where thay ap over, tranſparent, like the 
wing of a fly. Grew» 
'To LAT. v. a. [lappian, Saxon; lappen, 
Dutch.] To feed by quick ene 


tions of the tongue. ä 
gu The 
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LAR 


Mis He lords with Gries bs long harangt, 
"Tis fine, ſt thou. 


Swearing by heaven e 
An, their plays are ſo much larded with it. 

Colliers View of the S tage. 

La" RDER. 2. . [lardier, old French; 

from lard.] The room where meat is 


os or ſalted. 
is fimilitude is not. berrowat of the larder + 
houſe, but out of the ſchool houſe, Aſcbam. 
Fleſh is ill kept in a room that is not cool; 1 
whereas in a cool and wet larder it will keep longer. | 


Bacon. 
So have I ſeen in larder dark, 
of veal a lucid loin. Dorſet - 
Old age, | 


Moroſe, perverſe in humour, diffident 


The more he fill abounds, the leſs content: [| 


as, 2 Set viffaſely;; amply.” 


Can. 


author treats more 
ſhorter - hints. and brief intimatlons. 
x4 Watts on the Mind. 
3. er z bounteouſly. . 
3 
ar gely gives i 
'Thoſe, $4 Rs climes complain. 
From Phebus rays they ſuffer pain, 
Muſt own, that pain is largely paid 
By gen'rous wines beneath the ſhade. 
4. Abundantly ; without ſparing. 
They their fill of love, and love's-diſport, 
Took 28 z of "= mutual guilt the ſeal, Mittens 
La'xGEntss. 2. J. [from large. ] 


1. Bigneſs; bulk. 
London excells any other city in the whole 


His /arder and his kitchen too obſerves, 
And now, leſt he ſhould want hereafter, . 
in 


La"RDERER. 2. /. [from larder. ] One | 


who has the charge of the larder. 


LARDON. n. /. French. ] A bit of 
bacon. 


LARGE. adj. 
Latin. ] 


1. Big; bulky. 
| Charles 1I. Wen me, What could be the reaſon, 


Large, French; largus F 


that in mountainous countries the men were com- 


monly larger, and yet the cattle of all forts ſmaller ? 
Temple, 
Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant ( 
N. 
Warwick, Leiceſter, and Buckingham, — a 
large boned ſheep of the beſt ſhape and deepeſt 
ſtaple. Mortimer. 
2. Wide; extenſive. 
Their former large peopling was an effect of 
the countries impoveriſhing. Carew's & 
Let them dwell in the land, and trade therein; 
for it is large enough for them. Gen. xxxiv. 21. 
There he conquered a thouſand miles wide and 
large. Adbot"s Deſcription of the World. 
. Liberal ; abundant; plentiful. 


Thou ſhalt drink of thy ſiſter's cup deep and 


large. 7 Exekiel. 
Vernal ſuns and ſhowers,” 

Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence. Thomſon. 
4. Copious ; diffuſive, 

Skippon gave a /arge teſtimony under his hand, 

that they had carried themſelves with great civility. 

Clarendon. 

I might be very /arge upon the importance and 

advantages of education, and ſay a great many things 

which have been ſaid before. Felton on the Clalſicks. 


. At LARGE. Without reſtraint; with- 


out confinement. 

If you divide a cane into two, and one ſpeak at 
e one end, and you lay your ear at the other, it 

will carry the voice farther than in the air at large. 

Bac Nn. 

Thus incorporeal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms 

Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe; and were at large, 

Though without number ſtill. 
The children are bred up in their fathers' way; 

or ſo plentifully provided for, that they are left a! 

large. Spratt. 

Your zeal becomes importunate z 
T've hitherto permitted it to rave 
And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 


Leſt it ſhould t e more freedom than I'll give it. 

Addiſon. 

6. At Lax. Diffulely; i in the full ex- 
tent. 


Diſcover more at large what cauſe that was, 
For 1 am ignorant, and cannot gueſs. Shakeſpeare. 


It does not belong to this place to have that point 
debated at large. 


La"rGELY. adv. [from large.] 
bo Widely ; extenſively, | 


Watts. 


—— 


-1 og: e little leſs. 
he ample propoſition that hope makes, 


Milton. 


Spratt. 
Nor muſt Bumaſtus his old honours loſe, 
In length and largeneſs like the dugs of cows. Dryd. 
2. Greatneſs; comprehenſion. |. 
There will be occaſion for largeneſt of mind and 
agreeableneſs of temper. Collier of Tinu. 
3. Extenſion ; amplitude. | 
They which would file away moſt from the large 
| neſs of that offer, do in moſt ſparing terms Hats. 
coker 


"x 


In all deſigns begun on earth below, 
Falls in the promis'd /argeneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


Knowing beſt the largeneſs of my own heart to- 
ward my people's good and juſt contentment. = 
King Charles. 
Shall grief contract the /argeneſs of that heart, 
In which nor fear nor anger has a part? Muller. 
Man as far tranſcends the beaſts in /argeneſs of 


defire, as dignity of nature and employment. 


Glanville's Apol 
If the /argeneſs of a man's heart carry him be- 


yond prudence, we may reckon it illuſtrious weak- 
neſs. L' Eftrange. 
4. Wideneſs. | 
Suppoſing that the multitude and largeneſi of 
rivers ought to continue as great as noẽw; we can 


no leſs. Bentley. 
La"RGESS. 2. /. Llargeſt, French.] A 


preſent; a gift; ; a bounty. 
Our coffers with too great a court, 
And liberal /argeſs, are grown ſomewhat light. 
S bakeſpear 4 
He affigned two thouſand ducats, for a bounty 
where they come. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
A pardon to the captain, and a /argeſs 


Among the ſoldiers, had appeas'd their fury. Denham. 
The paltry /argeſs too ſeverelywatch'd, 
That no intruding gueſts uſurp a ſhare. Dryden. 


Irus's condition will not admit of /argeſſes. Addi). 
LaxG1'T10N. 2. /. [largitio, Latin.} The 
act of giving. Dick. 


LARK. . /. [lapence, Saxon; ler, Da- 


ing bird. 
It was the fd the herald of the morn, Shak. 
Look up a height, the ſhrill-gorg'd /ark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
'Th example of the heav'nly 4 


— 


La"RKER. 2. . [from /ark.] A catcher of 
larks. Did. 
LA REKSPHUR. 2. / den ee J] A plant. 
La"RVATED. ad}. [ larvatus, Lat.] Maſked. 
Dig. 
RUN. 2. J. [from alarum or alarm.] 


5 | 


g Alarm; noiſe noting danger. 


ö 


3 


| 


to me and my fellows ; for they give great /argeſſes 


wiſh; lavrack, Scottiſh, ] A ſmall fing- | 


| 


| world, ane Barry Bran 9 ' 


, 


| 


| 


eafily prove, that the extent of the ocean could be | 


Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. . Cowley. 
Mark. how the /ark and linnet fog) 
With rival notes 
They ſtrain their warbling throats, | 
To welcome in the fpring. Dry den. 


1 


1 wit] 


+. 


1 


145 


Hs 1 Mil what loud and wide be bend, 
When cauſe requir'd, but 8 
in a continual Jarum of jealouſy, comes to — 

the inſtunt of our encounter. Shakeſpeare. 

Ho far off lie theſe armies ? FO x of 
"o Within a mile and half. N | | 

Ihen ſhall we hear their laren, and hey ore 

| bak 

She is become formidable to all her n ee urs, 

a the puts every one to ſtand upon his guard, and 

have a continual /Jaruem bell in his ears. Hool. 

2. An inſtrument that makes a noiſe/ at 

a certain hour. 

Of this nature. was that larurn, whtch, blen 
it were but three inches big, yet would both wake 
a man, and of itſelf light a candle for him at any 
ſet hour. Wilkins, 

I ſee men as luſty and front that eat but two 
meals a day, as others, that have ſet their ſtomachs, 
like larums, to call on them for foùr or five. 


The young Æneas, all at once let down, 
Stunn'd with bs ly lorem bathe tou. 


Lary"NGOTOMY. n. /. Dent: and yp 3 
laryngotomie, French.] An operation 
where the fore-part of the larynx is 
divided to affift reſpiration, during large 


Te 


. tumours upon the rnd) none © as In wy 
uinſey. Y 
La RYNX. #, / apy]. The © upper 
art of the Mr. which nes below 
the root of the tongue, before . 
Nx. L LAcy. 
Phar are thirteen muſcles for the ing. 


the five cartilages of the /a 
LASscITVIENT. adj, Aut, 
Frolickſome; wantoning. 
Lasct'viovs. adj. [ Jaſcivus, Latin.] 
1. Lewd ; luſtful. 
In what habit will you go along? 
Not like a woman; for I would prevent TRE 
The looſe encounters of /aſcivicus men. Shakeſps 
He on Eve 
Began to caſt laſeiviaus eyes; ſhe him | 
As 3 repaid ; in luſt they burn. Milton. 
Notwithſtanding all their talle of reaſon and 
- philoſophy, and hoſe unanſwerable difficulties 
which, over their cups, they pretend to have againſt 
chriſtianity 3 perſuade but the covetous man not 
to deify his money, the /aſtivicus man to throw 
off his lewd amours, and all their giant-like objec- 
tions againſt chriſtianity ſhall preſently vaniſh. © 
South. 


ane 


Derbam. 
Latin.] 


2. Wanton ; ſoft ; luxurious, 
. Grim viſagd war hath ſmooth d his 


front; 
And now, inſtead of mounting barbed ſeeds, © 
To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the laſcivious pleafing of a lute. Shakeſpeare. 
Lascr'viousness. 2. /. [from laſtivious.] 
Wantonneſs ; looſeneſs. 
I. ue reaſon pretended by Auguſtus was the 7 
civiouſneſs of his Elegies, and his LO of Love. 
Dryden s Preface to Ovid. ' 
Lasc1i'ViOUSLY. dv. [from aſcivious.] 
Lewdly ; wantonly; looſely. 
LASH. . / [The moſt probable etymo- 
logy of this 1 * to be that of 
inner, from ſchlagen, Dutchataſtrike; 
whence /laſp and laſpb.] | 
1. A _ with. any thing pliant and 
ton | 
From hane as herd the groans of ghoſts, the 


Of Counting Yon and of dragging chains. Dryd. 
Rous'd by the /a/þ of his own ſtubborn tail, 
Dryden. 

2, The 


Ou lion now will bac oe aflail, 


" 


— 
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2. The thong or point of the 
gives the cut or blow. * 
"Her whip of 

Her a ſmall grey-coated gnat. Shakeſpeare. 

e 

f Addiſon. 
3. Aleaſh, or ſtring in which an animal 
is held ; a ſnare : out of uſe. | 
The farmer they leave in the Jab, | 
With loſſes on every fide. Tuſſer' s Huſbandry, 
4. A ſttoke of ſatire; a ſarcaſm. | 
The moral is a 13% at the vanity of arrogating 
that to ourſelves which ſucceeds well. L'Eſtrange. 

To LasH. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftrike with any thing pliant; to, 

- ſcourge. | 


* 
oy 


Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again, 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening ragyof France. Shak. 
He charg'd the flames, and_tlioſe that diſobey d 
He laſh'd to duty with his ſword of light. Dryden. 
And limping death, 3 on by fate, 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. Dryden. 
Stern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We laſb the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden. 
Leaning on his lance, he mounts his car, 
His fiery courſers /aſhing through the air. Garth. 
2. To move with.a ſudden ſpring or jirk. 


The club hung round his ears, and batter'd brows ; 
He falls; and /aſving up his heels, his rider throws. 


Dryden. 
3. To beat; to ſtrike with a ſharp ſound. 
The winds grow high, 1 
- Impending tempeſts charge the ſky ; 
The lightning flies, the thunder roars, 
And big waves laſp the frighted ſhores. Prior. 


4. To ſcourge with ſatire. 
| Could penſion'd Boileau _ honeſt ſtrain, 
Flattꝭrers and bigots ev'n in Louis” reign. 
5. To tie any thing down. to the ſide or 
maſt of a ſhip : properly to /ace. 
To LASH. v. 2. To ply the whip. 
They laſb aloud, each other they provoke, 


And lend their little ſouls at eyv'ry ſtroke. Dryden. 


Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies, or to /afþ at vice. Dryden. 
Let men out of their way /afþ on ever ſo faſt, 
they are not at all the nearer their 1 _ 
, ontÞe. 


Wheels claſh with wheels, and bar the narrow | 


ſtreet ; | 
The laſping whip reſounds. Gay's Trivia. 


La"sHER. . /. [from /aſh.] One that 


whips or laſhes, 


Lass. . J. [from lad is formed Ia4de/, by 
contraction 4. | Hickes.] A girl; a 
maid ; a young woman: uſed now only 
of mean pirls. | | 
Now was the time for vig*rous lads to ſhow 
What love or honour could invite them to 
A goodly theatre, where rocks are round 
With reyerend age, and lovely laſſes crown'd. 
| ; | Waller. 
A girl was worth forty of our widows; and an 
honeſt, downright, 


* 


| L* Eftrange. 

They ſometimes an haſty kiſs 

Steal from unwary laſſes; they with ſcorn, | 

And neck reclin'd, reſent. Philips, 

La"ss1TUDE. 2 /. [ lafſitudo, Latin; laffi- 
tude, French.] 

1. Wearineſs; fatig 


ue; the pain ariſing 
from hard labour. | 


Laſſitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing | 


with oil and warm water; for all /affitude is a kind 
of contuſion and compreſſion of the parts; and 
bathing and anointing give a relaxation or emolli- 
tion. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Aſſiduity in cogitation is more than our em- 
.bodied fouls can bear without /aſſitude. or diſtemper. 


© 


© © Glanville's Scepfis. { | 


whip which} 
cricket's botie, her lab of film, | 
laſh to it. | 


2. [I 


Pope. 


plain-dealing laſt it was. 
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LAB . 

Site lives and breeds in air; the lageneſs md 

lightneſs of her wings and tail ſuſtain her wichout 
PIR More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


be ſeized with a laſſitude, and thereby be nated to 

nauſeate, and grow tired, atts,- 
From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran, 

And loft in {afſitwde lay all the man. Pope's Odyf. * 


n * a 

Laſts le generally expreſſes that wearineſs which 
proceeds from a diſtempered ftate, and not from 
exerciſe, which wants no remedy but reſt: it pro- 
ceeds from an increaſe of bulk, from a diminution 
of proper evacuation, or from too great a conſump- 
tion of the fluid neceſſary to maintain the ſpring of 
the ſolids, as in fevers; or from a vitiated ſecretion 
of that juice, whereby the fibres are not ſupplied. 
| indy. 
La"'s8LORN. . /. [laſt and wt . 

ſaken by his miſtreſs. Not uſed. 

# of Brown groves, | 
Whoſe ſhadow the diſmiſſed batchelor loves, 
Being laſs/orn. - Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

LAST. 3. J. [lazepge, Saxon; laerffe, 

r | 3 

1. Lateſt; that which follows all the reſt 
in time. | 

"Why are ye the /aff to bring the king back ? Samuel. 
O, may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire, 

The /aft, the meaneſt, of your ſons inſpire! Pope. | 
2. Hindmoſt ; which follows in order. of 
place. | 

Merion. purſued at greater diſtance till, 
Laſt came Admetus, thy unhappy fon, Pope. 
3. Beyond which there is no more. 
I will lay the la of them with the ſword. Amos. 
U y ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy to the /aft the kind releaſing knell. Cowley. 
The ſwans, that on Cayſter often try'd 
Their tuneful ſongs, now ſung their Ja, and dy'd. 


O ! may fam'd Brunſwick be the /af?, 
The laſt, the happieſt Britiſh king, Hef 
. Whom thou ſhalt paint, or I ſhall ſing. Addiſon. 
But, white I my laſt adieu, 252 
Heave thou no ſigh, nor ſhed a tear. Prior. 
Here, laſt of Britons, let your names be read. 


. Pope. 
Wit not alone has ſhone on ages paſt, 
But lights the preſent, and ſhall warm the aft. 


; \ Pope. 
4. The loweſt; the meaneſt. 
| A Antilochus 
Takces the /aft prize, and takes it with a jeſt. Pope. 
5. Next before the 


6. Utmoſt. N : . 
"IFRS | Fools ambitiouſly contend 
For wit and pow'r; their /af endeavours bend 
T' outſhine each other. © Dryden's Lucretius. 
7. At Las r. In concluſion; at the end. 
Gad, a croop ſhall overcome him; but he ſhall 
overcome at the lat. 
Thus weather-cocks, that for a While 
Have turn'd about with ev'ry blaſt, 
- Grown old, and deſtitute of oil, 
Ruſt to a point, and fix at laſt. 
8. The LasT; the end. 
All politicians chew on wiſdom paſt, 
And blunder on in buſineſs to the /aft. 
LasT. adv. 1 ä 
1. The laſt time; the time next before 
the preſent. 
How long is' t now 
Were in a maſk ? 
When /aft 1 dy'd, and, dear! I die 
As often as from thee I go, 
I can remember yet that 0 
Something did ſay, and ſomething did beſtow. 


Freind, 


fince /aft yourſelf and 1 


2» In cone 


ſion. 
Pleas'd = his idol, he commends, admires, 
Adores j and {afty the thing-ador'd defires. Dryd. | 


preſent ; as, /aft week. 


0 not over-fatigue the ſpitits, left the mind 


Addiſon. 


Gen. xlix, 19. ] 


| 


N 


Pape. 


; Shakeſpeare. 


1 


LAT 


Fo LasT. v. #. [lezfran, Saxon.] To 
endure ; to continue; to perſevere. 
| All more laßing than beautiful. Sidney. 
I thought" it agreeable to my aſſfection to your 
grace, to prefix your name before the eſſays: for 
the Latin volume of them, being in the univerſal 
language, may /aft as long as books /afl, Bacon. 
With ſeveral of laſting, ideas ate im- 
printed on the memory. Locke. 
Theſe are ſanding marks of facts delivered by 
thoſe who were eye - witneſſes to them, and which 
were contrived with great wiſdom to Aft till time 
ſhould be no more. Addiſon. 
LasT. . /. [lzpe, Saxon.] 
1. The mould on which ſhoes are formed. 
I be cobler is not to go beyond his /aft. L'Eftranges -* 
A cobler — ſeveral new grins, having been 
uſed to cut faces over his /aft. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Should the big la extend the ſhoe too wide, 
Each ſtone would wrench th' unwary ſtep afide. Gay. 
2. [La, German.] A load; a cectatn 
weight or meaſure. 
La"sTERY. 2. . A red colour, 
The baſhful blood her ſnowy cheeks did ſpread, 
That her became as poliſh'd ivory, | | 
Which cunning craftſman's hand hath overlaid, 
With fair vermilion, or pure /aftery. Spenſer. 
Lauren 1. /. [ leſtage, Fr. laſtagie, Dutt. 
plzpe, Sax. a load. | 
1. Cuſtom paid for freightage. 
2. The ballaſt of a ſhip. 
LA'STING. participiel adj. [ from laft.F 
1. Continuing ; durable. AE | 
Every violence offered weakens and impairs, and 
renders the body leſs durable and laing. Ray» 
2. Of long continuance ; tual. 


* 


White parents may have black children, as n , 
ſometimes have 14 4 white ones. B le on — 
The grateful work is done, ; 


The feeds of difcord ſow'd, the war begun: 
Frauds, fears, and Fury) have poſſeſs'd the ſtate, 
And fix'd the cauſes of a laſting hate. Dryden. 
A A finew cracked feldom recovers its former 
ſtrength, and the memory of it leaves a /afting cau- 
tion in the man, not to put the part quickly again 
La"srinGLY. adv. [from laſting.) Per- 
-  petually ; durably. | YE, 
La"sTINGNESsS. 2. J. [from laſting.] Dur- 
ableneſs; continuance. | | 
All more laſting than beautiful, but that the con- 
fideration of the exceeding /aftingneſs made the eye 
believe it was exceeding beautiful. Sidney. 
Confider the laſtingneſs of the motions excited 
in the bottom of the eye by light. Newton's Optickss 
LASsrLr. adv. [from aft. ] — 
1. In the laſt place. | 
I will juſtify the quarrel ; ſecondly, balance the 
forces; and, laſtiy, propound variety of deſigns for 
choice, but not adviſe the choice. Bacon. 
2. In the concluſion; at laſt; finally. 
LATCH. 3. /. [lei/e, Dutch; V/accio, 
Italian.] A catch of a door moved by 
a ſtring, Or a handle. i 
The latch mov'd up. Gay's Paſtoralsre 
| Then comes rofy health frora her cottage of thatch, 
Where never phyſician had lifted the latch. Smart. 
To LaTCH- v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faſten with a latch. 
| He had ſtrength to reach his father's houſe : the 
door was only. ed ; and, when he had the latch 
in his hand, he turned about his head to ſee his 
| purſuer. $32 Locle. 
2. [Lecher, French.] To ſmear. 
But haſt thou yet /atch'd the Athenian's eyes 
With the love juice, as I did bid thee do? Shah. 


'|La"Tcaes.n . | 


Latches or laikets, in a ſhip, are ſmall lines like 


loops, faſtened by fewing into the bonnets and 
C3 Wy drablers 


oo X * * 


a N * 


LN. r 

Tablers of a ſhip, in order to lace che borinets to 
dhe courſes, or the drablers to the bonnets. Harris. 
La'rcner. #. /. [lacet, French.] The 
- ftring that faſtens the ſhoe. | | 
There cometh one mightier than I, the latebet 
of whoſe ſhoes I am not worthy to unlooſe. | 
\ FO, Mart, i. 7. 
LATE. adj. [ler, Saxon; lact, Dutch; 
in the comparative latter or later, in 
the ſupetlative late or lat. Laff is 
abſolute and definite, more than lateſt.] 
1. Contrary to early; ſlow ; tardy; long 

delayed. | | 


4 


My haſting days fly on with full career, | 
But my late ſpring no bud nor bloſſom ſheweth. 
Yo 72 a | Milton. 
Juſt was the vengeance, and to /ateft days 
Shall long poſterity reſound thy praiſe. 
g f 5 Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. Laſt in any plgce, office, or character. 
All the difference between the late ſervants, and 
thoſe who ſaid in the family, was, that thoſe latter 
were finer gentlemen. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 


3. The deceaſed : as, the works of the 
late Mr. Pope. a 1 

+ Far in the day or night. 

ATE. a. | , 

1. After long delays ; after a long time. 
It is uſed often with tee, when the pro- 
per time is paſt. 

O boy! thy father gave thee life too ſoon, 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. Shakeſp. 
A ſecond Silvius after theſe appears, 

Silvius /Eneas, for thy name he bears: 

For arms and juſtice equally renown'd, | 

Who late reſtor'd in Alba ſhall be crown'd. Dryd. 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of ſtate, 

When mortals ſearch too foon, and fear too late. 


Dryden, 
The later it is before any one comes to have 
theſe ideas, the later alſo will it be before he comes 


* 


to thoſe maxims. Locke. 
; I might have ſpar'd his life, | 
But now it is too late. Philips's Diſtreſt Mother. 


2. In a later ſeaſon. 


To make roſes, or other flowers, come late, is 
an experiment of. pleaſure ; for the ancients eſteemed | 


* 


much of the roſa ſera _ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
There be ſome flowers which come more early, 
and others which come more late, in the year. 
x 5 Bacon s Natural Hitery. 
3. Lately; not long ago. | 
They arrived in that pleaſant ile, 


Where ſleeping late, ſhe left her other knight. 


Spenſer. 
In reaſon's abſence fancy wakes, | 
Ill-matching words and deeds. long paſt. or /ate. 
| Milton. 
| The goddeſs with indulgent cares, 
And. ſocial j 
From freſh. paſtures, and the dewy field, 
The lowing herds return, and round them throng 
With leaps and bounds the /ate impriſon'd young: 
: | | * Pe. 
3. Far in the day or night. 
| Was it ſo late, frjend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie ſo late? 
ir, we were carouſing till the ſecond cock. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Late the nocturnal ſacrifice begun, 
Nor ended till the next returning N 
5. Of late; lately; in times paſt; near 
the preſent, Late in this phraſe ſeems, 
to be an adjective. . 
Who but felt of late ? | Milton. 
Men have of Rte made uſe of a pendulum,. as a 
more ſteady regulator. 


priſed by the night. 
I am fo /ated in the world, that I 


| © The weſt glimmers with ſome 


oys, the late transform'd repairs. Pope. |. 


Locke. | 
LAa'TED. ad. [from late.] Belated:; fur- | 


- y * * g 
LAT. 


La'"TELY. adv, [from late.] Not long 
A 6 CELTS wy . Ir. 
Paul found a certain 
come from Italy. f | , Xvill. 1. 
LA TEN ESS. 2. J. [from Jaze.] Time far 
advanced. A STOVES 
Lateneſs in life 
world with. , , 
La"TENT. adj. [ latens, Latin. ] 
concealed; ſecret. Vibes 
If we look into its retired movements, and more. 
ſecret /atent ſprings, we may there trace out a ſteady 
haged producing good out of evil. Woodward. 
Who drinks, alas! but to forget; nor ſees, 
That melancholy jloth, ſevere diſeaſe, N 
Mem'ry confus'd, and interrupted thought, 
Death's harbingers, lie latent in the draught. Prior. 
What were Wood's viſible coſts I know not, and 
what were his /atent is variouſly conjectured. Swift. 
A”TERAL. adj. [ /ateral, French; late- 
ralis, Latin. 5 
1. Growing out on the ſide; belonging 
to the fide. 5 | 
Why may they not ſpread their lateral branches 
till their diſtance from the centre of gravity depreſs 
them ? | 
The ſmalleſt veſſels, which carry the blood 
lateral branches, ſeparate the next thinner fluid or 
ſerum, the diameters of which lateral branches are 
leſs than the diameters of the blood-veſlels. 
hep <A] Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
2. Placed, or acting on the ſide. ah 
Forth ruſh. the Levant, and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their /ateral noiſe, | 
\ Sirocco and Libecchio,  - Milton. 
LaTERALITY. 2. /. [from lateral.] TRe 
quality of having diſtinct ſides. 
We may reaſonably conclude a right and left. 
laterality in the ark, or naval edifice of Noah. 
& ; © Brown. 
 La"TERALLY. adv. [from lateral.] By 
the ſide; ſidewiſe. | 14 
The days are ſet laterally againſt the columns of 
the golden number. Holder en Time. 
La"TEWARD. adv, [late and peand, Sax. ] 
Somewhat late, | > 


might be improper to begin the 
to Gay. 
Hidden ; 


L 


* 


French. ] A ſmall long piece of wood 


With dagger of /ath. Shakeſpeare. 
Penny-royal and orpin they uſe in the country 
to trim their houſes; binding it with a /ath or 
ſick, and ſetting it againſt a wall. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Laths are made of heart of oak, for outſide 
work, as tiling and plaiſtering ; and of fir for inſide 
plaiſteriag, and pantile lathing. Maxon. 
| The god who frights away, 

With his-/2zþ ſword, the thieves and birds of prey. 

| Dryden. 

To LaTH. v. a. [/atter, Fr., from the 

noun. ] To fit up with laths. 

A ſmall kiln conſiſts of an oaken frame, lathed 


on every ſide. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
_ The plaifterer's work is commonly done by ha 
yard ſquare-for /athing. Moertimer's Huſbandry. 


ATH. u. J. [læð, Saxon. It is explained 
by Du Cange, I ſuppoſe from Spelman, 


Portio comitatus major tres vel plures hun- 


L 


trary to Spenſer, in the following ex- 
ample.] A part of a county. | 

If all that tything failed, then all that lath was 
charged for that tything; and if the lath failed, 
then all that hundred was demanded for them; and 
if the hundred, then the ſhire, who would not reſt 
till they had found that undutiful fellow, which, 


Have loſt my wayfor ever. 


k) bakeſpeares. 


4 


Jew named Aquila, lately} 


|[LaTi'niTy. =. /. [latinits, 


LATH. ». / [lawea, Saxon; late, latte, þ 
. uſed to ſupport the tiles df houſes. | 


dredas continens : this is, apparently con- ; 


was not ameſnable to laws.  Sperſer's Treland. F 
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| freaks of day: {| ' 1 The fee-farms reſerved upon chartets granted 
Now ſpurs the /ated traveller pace I cities and towns corporate, and the blanch rents an 
To gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. ] lath ſilver anſwered by the ſheriffe. Barons 


LaTHE. 3. J. The tool of a turner, by 
which he turns about his matter ſo as to 
ſhape it by the chizel. 
Thoſe black circular lines we ſee on turned veſſels 
of wood, are the effects of ignition, cauſed by the 
prefſure of an edged ſtick upon the veſſel turned 


- 


nimbly in the lathe” 14 Ray. 
To LA'THER. v. n. [leSpan, Sax. ] To 
form a foam. „ 
„ Chuſe water pure, N 

Such as will /ather cold with ſoap. Baynard. 

To LATHER. v. a. To cover with foam 
of water and ſoap. N 
1]LaTRER. 2. J. [from the verb.] A foam 


or frothe made commonly by beating 
ſoap with water. E 

LATIN. a4. ¶ Latinus.] Written or ſpoken 
in the language of the old Romans. 

Auguſtus himſelf could not make a new Latin 

Be ERS ; Locle. 

La"Tin. 2. J. An exerciſe practiſed by 

ſchool-boys, who turn Engliſh into 

& Latin, 77 eee 
In learning farther his ſyntaxis, he ſhall not uſe- 
the common order in ſchools for making of Latint. 


* 5 Aſcbam. 
LATINISM. 2. / latiniſine, Fre 


DA DENT: (> 
tini/mus, low Latin.] A Latin idiom; a 


made of ſpeech peculiar to the Latin. 


Milton has made uſe of frequent tranſpofitions, 

Latiniſms, antiquated words and phraſes, - that he 

| might the better deviate from vulgar and ordinary 

expreſſions. 71 e. Addi One 

La"TinisT. 2. . [from Latin.] One 
eig, ̃ 

Oldham was conſidered as a good Latiniſt. 
35 Dldbam's Lifes 


French; la- 
Iinitas, Latin.] Purity of Latin ſtile; 
the I. atin tongue. 0 
If Shakeſpeare was able to read Plautus with eaſe, 
nothing in Latinity could be hard to him. Dennis. 
To LATIN IZE. v. a. ¶ latiniſer, French ;. 
from Latin.) To uſe words or phraſes 
borrowed from the Latin. | FAG 
I am liable to be charged that I latinixe too much. 
0 f N 2 | Dryden. 
He uſes coarſe and vulgar words, or terms and 
phraſes that are /atinized, ſcholaſtick, and hard to 
be underſtood. 1 0 Matr. 
LAC TIS H. adj. [from late. ] Somewhat late. 
LATIRO'STROVS. adj: ¶latus and roftrum, 
Lat.]  Broad-beaked. ES Tee 
In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of their 
heads, the eyes are placed at ſome diſtance; in lati- 
+ roftrous and tiat-billed birds, they are more laterally 
ſeatec. — Brown. 
La"TiTANCY. n. /. [from latitans, Lat.] 
Deliteſcence; the ſtate of lying hid. 
Ihn vipers ſhe has abridged their malignity by their 
ſeceſſion or latitancy. Brown's Vulgar Erroura 
LA'TITANT. adj. [ latitans, Latin, ] De- 
liteſcent; concealed ; lying hid. 
Snakes and lizzards, /atitant. many months in tie 
year, containing a weak- heat in a copious humi- 
dity, do long ſubſiſt without nutrition. Browne. 
Force the ſmall /atirant bubbles of-air-to diſctoſe- 
themſelves and break. | | Boyle... 
It muſt be ſome other ſubſtance latitant in the 
fluid matter, and really diſtinguiſhable from it. 


e More. 
N. x. /. [from latito, Latin. ] 


LATITATT IO 
The ſtate of lying concealed. 
LATITUDE. 2. % [{atitude, French; a- 
titudo, Latin. Ee. 
Ty 1. Breadth ; 


* 


1 , on 
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4 LAT. 


.* Breadih ; 7 width! in bodies of n6qul]- 
"diinetifions the ſhorter axis; in 
' bodies the line drawn from right to ry 


Whether the exact quadrat, or the long {: vare, be 
the better, I find not wwe, determined ; h 1 


muſt prefer the latter, provided the length do not | 


© exteed the latitude above one third part. Wotton. | | 
2. Room; ſpace; extent. 
There is" a ference of degrees in rel n 
nig to ſo great a /atitude, that one may affirm, 
that there as a greater difference between ſome men 
E and others, than between ſome men and r 
2 ; ce. 
3. The extent of the earth or heavens, 
reckoned from the equator to either 
pole: oppoſed to longitule. 
We found ourſelves in latitude of thirty he: 
grees two minutes ſouth. | | Swift. 
A particular degree, reckoned from the 


equator. 1 


Another effect the Alps have on Geneva is, that 
She ſun here riſes later and ſets ſooner than it does 
to other places of the ſame latitude. Addiſon. 


. Unreftrained acceptation; non, or 


ax interpretation. | 
In ſuck J/atitudes of ſenſe, many that ow” me } 


and the church well, may have taken the covenant, 
King Charles. 
2 hen, in comes the benign latitude of the doc- 
trine of good-will, and cuts aſunder all thoſe hard, 
pimcing cords, . | 
6. Freedom from ſettled rules ; laxity. 
In human actions there are no degrees, and pre- 


ciſe natural limits deſcribed, but a latitude is in- 


dulged. Taylor. 


I took this kind of verſe, which allows more. la- 


titude than any other. 
. Extent ; diffuſion. 


Albertus, biſhop of Ratiſhon, for his great learn- 
ing, and /atitude of knowledge, ſirnamed Magnus; 


> Dryden. 


beſides divinity, bath written many tracts in phi- 


loſophy. -* Brown. 
Mathematicks, in its latitude, 

into pure and mixed. Wilkins. 

I pretend not to treat of them i in their full Jati- 
tude; it ſuffices to ſhew how the mind receives them, | 
from ſenſation and reflection. 
LATITU DPTNARIAZN. adi. Llatitudinaire, 
French; /atitudinarius, low Latin.] Not 
reſtrained; not confined ; PANE or 


acting at large. 


Latitudinarian love will be. expenſive, and there | 


fore I would be informed what is to be gotten by it. 
Collier on Kindneſs. | 
LaTITUDINA'KIAN, 1. J. One who de- 
parts from orthodoxy. ex 
LATRANT. aj. (latrant Lat.] Barking. 
Thuy care be firſt the various gifts to trace, 
The minds and genius of the latrant race. Tickell.. 


LATRIA. n. J. [Mnawgix; latrie, Fr.] The 
highef kind of worſhip: diſtinguiſhed by 
the papiſts from dalia, or inferior worſhip. 


The practice of the catholick church makes ge- 


nuflections, proſtrations, fupplications, 'and other. 
acts of latria to the croſs. Stilling feet. ' 


La"TTEN. n. . [leton, French ; latoen, 
Dutch; lates, Welſh. ] Braſs ; a mix- 
ture of copper and calaminaris tone. 


To make lamp-black, take a torch or link, and | 


hold it under the bottom of a latten baſon, and; as . 
it groweth black within, ſtrike 1 it with a feather into 
ſome ſhell. Peacham. 
LT TER. adj. [This is the compara- | 


tive of late, "though univerſally written 


with 22, contrary to analogy, and to our 
own practice in the ſuperlative Ja. 
When the thing of which- the compari- 
oy. is made is mentioned, we uſe later; 

„ this Fruit is later than the reſt”; but 


Sound 6 


is uſually divided 


Locke. 


—_— 
* 


ern 


nne 


_— 


By circuit or collections to diſcern, _ 


* VDARLE. adj... [laudakitirg Lavie. 3 


LAU 


- latter when no compariſon i is expreſſed, 


but the reference is merely to time; as 
thoſe are latter Fruits. | 
Volet 45 


Ruem pene⸗ arbittium eft, vis, & norma 
leguendi.] 
1. Happening after ſomething elſe. 
2. Modern ; lately done or aſt, 
Hlath not navigation diſcovered, in theſe latter 
ages, whole nations at the bay of Soldania ? Locke. 
3. Mentioned Jaſt of two. 


The difference between reaſon and revelation, and 
in what ſenſe the latter is ſuperior. Watts. 


LA'TTERLY. ade. 11 latter. 
in the laſt part of ife: a low worn lately 
hatched. | 

> Latterly Milton was ſhort and | thick. Richardſon. 

LATTICE: . /. [/attis, French; by 

Junius Written /ettice, and derived from 
lex ien, a hindring iron, or iron ſtop; 
by Sdinner imagined to be derived from 
latte, Dutch, a lath, or to be corrupted 
from nettice or network : I have ſome- 
times derived it from let and eye; leteyes, 
that which /ets the eye; 
duced from laterculus.] A reticulated 
window; a window made with fticks or 
irons crofling each other at ſmall diſ- 
tances. 


My good window of lattice, fare thee well; thy 
caſement I need not open, I look through thee. 
| . Shakeſpea re. 
| The mother of Siſera bobs, out- at a window, 
and cried through the /atreſs. 
: Up into the watch-tower get, 
And fee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies: _ 
Thou ſhalt not peep through /attices of eyes, 
Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 


The trembling leaves through which he play'd, 
Dappling the walk with light and Br 


Like lattice windows, give the ſpy 1 
Claaweland. 1 


Room but to peep with half an eye. 
ToLAaTTICE, v. a. [from the noun.] To 


Of late; 


It may be de- 


Judg. Va 28, ; 


Donne. 


˖ To Ren. V. 1. 


LAU 


1. Praiſe-worthy; commendable. 

I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 

Is often /audable ; but to do good, ſometime | 
Accounted dang'rous folly. rs e s Macbeth, 

Affectation endeavours to correct natural defects, 
and has always the /audable aim of pleaſing, though 
it always miſſes it. Lockes 

2. Healthy; falubrious. 

Good blood, and a due projectile motion or cir- 
culation, are neceſſary to convert the aliment into 
laudable animal juices. Arluthnote.- 

LA'UDABLENESS. . J. [from laudable.] 
Praiſe-worthineſs. 


LAUDABZLT. adv. [from laudable.} In 
a manner deſerving praiſe. 
Obfolete words may be /audably revived, where 
either they are ſounding or ſignificant. Dryden. 
Lavpanum. z. /. [A cant word, from 
lauao, Latin.) A ſoporifick tin dure. 
To Lave. v. a. [lavo, Latin.) 
1. To waſh ; to bathe. 
| Unſafe, that we muſt lade our honours ; 
In theſe ſo flatt'ring ſtreams. 3 
But as I roſe out of the /aving ſtream, 
Heav'n open'd her eternal doors, trom whence ' 
The ſpirit deſcended on me like a dove. Milton. 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ſtrength, 
Whoſe low- laid mouths each mou nting billow /aves, 
| Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
She ſeems a ſea-waip flying on the waves, Dryden. 


. | Lever, Fr.] To throw up; to lade 3. 
to draw / out. 

79 0 Though hills were ſet on hills, 
And ſeas met ſeas to guard thee, I would through : 
I'd plough up rocks, fteep as the Alps, in duſt, 
And lave the Tyrrhene waters into clouds, 
But I would reach thy head. Ben Jonſon. 

Some ſtow their oars, or ſtop the leaky {idesy 

Another holder yet the yard beſtrides, 

And folds the fails; a fourth with labour laves 

| Th intruding ws and waves ejects on waves. 

Dryden. 
To waſh himſelf.; to 
bathe. 


In her chaſte current oft the- goddeſs lawes, 
And with ceieſtial tears augments the waves. Pope. 


decuſſate, or croſs; to mark with croſs | To LavEzR.v.n. To change the-durece 


parts like a lattice. | 
Lava'Tion. n. J. [lavatio, Lat.] The 
act of waſhin 


Such filthy ſtu „ was by looſe lewd varlets 1 
before the chariot on the ſolemn day of her /awation. 


Hakewwill. ; 


La'vartory. 2. J. from lavo, Latin.) 


A waſn; ſomething in which parts 
diſeaſed are waſhed. | 
Lawatories, to waſh the temples, hands, wriſts, 


and jugulars, do potently profligate, and keep off 
the venom. 3 


LAUD. 2. / Claus, Latin.] 


1. Praiſe; honour paid; celebration. 
Doubtleſs „O gueſt, great laud and praiſeweremine, 
Reply'd the ſwain, for ſpotleſs faith divine : 
If, after ſocial rites, and gifts beftow'd, * 
I ſtain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood- Phe, 
2. That part of divine ver which con- 
fiſts in praiſe. 
We have certain hymns 8 ſervices, which we 
ſay daily of laud and thanks to God for his mar- 


vellous works. Bacon. 

In the book. of. alms, the lad. make up a very 

great part of it. Government of the Tongue. 
To Laup. v. a. [laudo, Lat.] To Praiſe; 11 


to celebrate. 


O thou almighty and eternal | Bn having con- 
ſidered the heavens the work of thy fingers, the 


moon and the ſtars which thou haſt ordained, with 2 


all the company of heaven, we laud and magnify |' 


thy glorious name. Bentley. 


tion often ir a courſe. 
| How-eafy tis when deſtiny proves kind, 
With full-ſpread fails to run before the wind t 
But thoſe that gainſt Riff gales /aweering go, 
Muſt be at once reſolv'd, and ſkilful too. Dryden. 


LAa"vENDER. 2. / [lavendula, Lat.] A 
plant. 


It is one of the verticillate plants, whoſe flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, divided into two lips; thre upper. 
lip, ſtanding upright, is roundiſh, and, for the moſt 
part, biftd * but the under lip is cut into three ſeg- 
ments, which are 2imoſt equal: theſe flowers are 
diſpoſed in whorles, and are collected into a ſlender 

ſpike upon the top ot the ſtalks, Miller. 

The. whole lavender plant has a highly aromatick. 
ſmell and taſte, and is famous as a cephalick, ner- 

vous, and uterine medicine. Hill.. 

And then again he turneth to his play, ö 

. To ſpoil the pleaſures of that paradile : 
The wholeſame ſage, and la vander ſtill grey, 
Rank * rue, and cummin good for eyes. 


| Spenſer. 
La"ver. . / [lawoir, Er. from leut. + 
. Waſhing veſſel. 


Let us go find the body where it lies 
Soak'd in his enemies blood, and from the ſtream 
With lavers pure, and cleanſing herbs, waſh off 
The <lodded-gore: _ Milton's Agoniſics. 
He gave her to His daughters, to imbathe 
In nectar'd la vers ſtrew'd with aſphodil. Milton. 
Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow'r 
Brought the full /aver o'er their hands to pour. 


— 


Popes Odyp.. 
Te LAUGH v. u. [plapan,, Sax 
2 6 hors 


LalvonaBLe. adj. | from laugh.] Such 
as may properly excite laughter. 1 


A 
oy German and Dutch; lach, Scot- 
tim. 4 : 

4. To make that noiſe which ſudden mer- 
riment excites, | . ' 

Yau ſaw my maſter wink and /augh upon you. 
by | 93 
There's one did laugh in's ſleep, and one cried, 
Murther! 
They wak'd each other. Shakeſpeare. 
At this 755 ſtuff f | 
The large Achilles} on his preſt- bed lolling, 


From his deep cheſt /aughs out a loud applauſe. 
| j dhakeſpeare. 


Laughing cauſeth a continued expulſion of the 
breath with the loud noiſe, which maketh the inter- 


— 


WY 
* 


— 


running of the eyes with water, if it be violent. 
5 Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
2. [In poetry.) To appear gay, favour- 
able, pleaſant, or fertile. | 
Entreat her not the worſe, in that I pray 
You uſe her well; the world may laugb again, 
And may live to do you kindnefs, if 


jection of laugbing, ſhaking of the breaſt and | 


"You do it her. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Then laugbs the childiſh year with flowrets 
crown'd. Dryden. 


The plenteous board, high-heap'd with cates divine, 
And o'er the foaming bowl the /aughing wine. Pope. 


3: ToLavcn at. To treat with contempt; | 


to ridicule. | 
Preſently prepare thy grave; | 
Lie where the light foam of the fea may beat 
Thy grave-ſtone daily : make thine epitaph, 
That death in thee ar others lives may laugh. 
Shakeſpeare. 
*T were better for you, if twere not known in 
council; you'll be laugbed at. Shakeſpeare. 
Thediflolute and abandoned, before they are aware 
of it, are betrayed to laugb at themſelves, and upon 
reflection find, that they are merry at their own ex- 
Pence. Addiſon. 
No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore; | 
No fool to laugb at, which he valued more. Pope. 
To Lauvcn. v. a. To deride; to ſcorn. 
Be bloody, bold, and reſolute ; laugb to ſcorn 


The pow'r of man. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


A wicked ſoul ſhall make him to be laugbed to 


Acorn of his enemies. Eccliſ. vi. 4. 
Lavcn. 2. /. [from the verb.] The con- 
vulſion cauſed by merriment ; an inarti- 


culate expreſſion of ſudden merriment. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the mh | 

Then hid in ſhades, eluges her eager ſwain; 

But feigns a /augh, to ſee. me ſearch aroumd, 

And by that /augh the willing fair is found. Pope. 


Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eye, 
And /augh like parrots at a bagpiper 
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Lix'ocnTeR. n. , [from hg.] Con- 
vulſive merriment; an i te ex- 
preſſion of ſudden merriment. 
14 N To be worſt, 
The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands ſtill in eſperance; lives not in fear. 
The lamentable change is from the beſt, . | 
The worſt returns to /aughrer. Shakeſpeare. 
The act of /aughter, which ia a ſweet contrac- 
tion of the muſcles of the face, and a pleaſant agita- | 


| 


tion of the vocal organs, is not merely voluntary; or | 


totally within the juriſdiction of ourſelves. Brown. 
We find not that the laugbter-loving dame 


Mourn'd for Anchiſes. Waller. | 
Pain or pleaſure, grief or /aughter. Prior. 
LA VIS H. aj. [Of this word I have been 


able to find no ſatisfactory etymology. | 
It may be plauſibly derived from to lave, 
" 7 out; as profundere opes, is to be 
1. Prodigal; waſteful ; indiſereetly li- 
beral. 1 
His jolly brother, oppoſite in ſenſe, 
Laughs at his thrift; and laviſb of expence, 
Quaffs, crams, and guttles, in his own a 5" | 
. ; en. 
The dame has been too laviſh of her 9 
And fed him till he loaths. Rowwe's Fane Shore. 
2. Scattered in waſte; profuſe: as, the 
coſt was laviſh. | N 
3. Wild; unreſtrained. as 1 
Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, | 
Confronted him, curbing his laviſh ſpirit. Shakeſp. | 
To La'visH. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To ſcatter with profuſion; to waſte; 
to ſquander, | 
Should we thus lead them to a field of laughter, | 
Might not th' impartial world with reaſon ſay, | 
We /aviſh'd at our deaths the blood of thouſands ?- 
Addiſon. | 
La'visHER. 2. /. [from laviſh.] A Pro- 
digal; a profuſe man. ; 
La"visHLY. adv. [from laviſb.] Pro- 


= 


My father's purpoſes have been miſtook ; | 
And ſome about him have too /avi 1 
Wreſted his meaning and authority. Shakeſp. 

Then laughs the childiſh year with flowrets 

crown'd, 


And laviſply perfumes the fields around. Dryden. ; 
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fuſely ; prodigally. | 
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n hd get afted in. the character of > ſuppliant, 
it he had launched out into a long oration. Broome. 
1 have launched out of my ſubjeQ on this article. 


| ArbutBnot, 
To Laune. . 4. RE 
1. To puſh to ſea. ee 
All art is uſed to fink and launch 
preſbytery, in England. u Chrles. 
Wich ſtays and cordage laſt. he rigg d the fkip, 


| And roll'd on leavers, launch'd her in wal: 


2. To dart from the hand, This perhaps, 
for diſtinction fake, might better be 
2 lanch or lame. | be 
The King of Heay'n, obſcure on high, | 
Bar'd his — 1 launching from the ſky 
His writhen bolt, not ſhalc ing empty ſmoke, 
Down to the deep abyſs the fellow ſtrook. 


"AUND. 1. ,. Lande, Fr. Tawn, We 1 
Lawn; a plain extended between woods, 
| Hanmer. 
_—_— on thick-grown brake we'll ſhroud our. 

For through this /aund anon the deer will come; 
And in this covert will we make our ſtand. Sbakeſ. 
La"unDREss. 2. /. | lawandiere, French: 
Skinner 1magines that /avandareſſe may 
have been the old word.] A woman 


whoſe employment is to waſh clothes. 
The counteſs of Richmond would often ſay, 
On condition the princes of Chriſtendom would 
march againſt the Turks, ſhe would willingly at- 
tend them, and be their /aundreſc. Camden. 
Take up theſe cloaths here quickly; earry them 
to the /aundreſs in Datchet Mead. Shok 


are. : 
The /aundreſs muſt be ſure to tear her ſmocks in 
the waſhing, and yet waſh them but half, Swift, 


La"unDRY. 2. J [as if lawanderie.] 
1. The-room in which clothes are waſhed. 
The affairs of the family ought to be conſulted, 
whether they concern the ſtable, dairy, the pantry, 
or laundry. : Swift, 
2. The act or ſtate of waſhing. | 
Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth in 
laundry of cloaths, which wear out apace. Bacon. 
LAYOLTA. n. J. | la volte, French.] An 
old dance, in which was much turning 
and much capering. Hanmer, 


I cannot ſing, 


Praiſe to a wit is like rain to a tender flower; 
if it be moderately beſtowed, it cheers and revives; 
but if too /aviſply, overcharges and depreſſes Ads 

e. 
LATviszu zr. 1. /. [from laviſb.] Pro- 
LA'VISHNESS. digality ; profuſion. 

Firſt got with guile, and then preſerv d with dread, 

And after ſpent with pride and lawiſhnefſs. Fairy Qu. 


And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, 
That they'll not ſhow their teeth in way - © ſmile, ; 
Though Neftor fear the jeſt bedlengbobls, * | 
Shakeſpearc. | 
Caſaubon confeſſes Perſius was not good at turn- 
ing things into a pleaſant ridicule; or, in other words, 
that he was not a /aughable writer. Dryden. 
La'ucnrr. 2. J. | from /augh.] A man 
fond of merriment. 
I am a common laugber. Shakeſpeare. 
Some ſober men cannot be of the general opinion, 
but the /aughers are much the majority. Pope. 


La"UcGHINGLY. adv. [from laughing. ] In 
a merry way; merrily. | ; 


TJ.a"vcninGcsSTOCK. 2. /. ¶ laugh and. ock. ] | 


A butt; an ob'e&t of ridicule. | 
The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have ſeen 
The laugbing-tocꝶ of fortune's mockerie. Spenſer. 

Pray you, let us not be /aughing-ſtocks to other 
men's humours. Shakeſpeare. 
Supine credulous frailty expoſes a man to be bath 


a prey and /aughing-ſtock at once. L*Eftrange. ] 


* 


| To Lavuncu. v. 2. [It is derived by Skin- 


ner from lance, becauſe a ſhip is puſhed 
into water with great force.] wy 
1. To force a veſſel into the ſea. 
Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets | 
for a draught. | Luke, v. 4. 
So ſhort a ſtay prevails; _ | 
He ſoon equips the ſhip, ſupplies the fails, 
And gives the word to launch. Dryden. 
For general hiſtory, Raleigh and Howel are to be 
had. He who would launch farther into the ocean, 
may conſult Whear. Locke. * 
2. To rove at large; to expatiate; to 
make excurſions. bw 
From hence that gen'ral care and ſtudy ſprings, 
That /aunching and progreſſion of the mind, Davies. 
| Whoever purſues his own thoughts, will find them 
launch out beyond the extent of body into the infi- 
nity of ſpace. + Locke. 


Spenſer has not contented himſelf with ſubmiſſive] 


- Imitation : he /aurches out into very flowery paths, 


Nor heel the high lavelt; nor ſweeten tall; 
Nor play at ſubtle games. Shakeſpeare. 
La"UREATE. adj. [ laureatus, Lat.] Decked 
or inveſted with a laurel. _ 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, 
And daftodillies fill their cups with teats, 
To ftrew the /aureate hearſe where Lycid lies. | 
1 Milton. 
Soft on her lap her /aureate fon reclines. - Pape. 
LAURA TION. 2. J. [from /aureate.] It 
denotes, in the Scottiſh univerſities, the 
act or ſtate of having degrees conferred, 
as they have in ſome of them a flowery 
crown, in imitation of laurel among the 
ancients. _ 
LAUREL, . . ¶laurus, Lat. laarier, Fr.] 
A tree, called alſo the cherry bay. 
I he laurus or laurel of the ancients is afirmed 
by naturaliſts to be what we call the bay tree. Ainſtv. 
4 The _ meed of mighty Is 
n 8 : ren. 
The laureh ot cherry-bay, by 9 the 
fide branches, will riſe to a large tree. Mortimer. 
La"URELED. adj. from /aarel.] Crowned 
or decorated with lanrel ; laureate. 
Hear'ſt thou the news? my friend! th” expreſs 


is come 


which ſtill conduct him into one great road. Prior. 1 


Wich laurell d letters from the camp to Rome. 
e | 8 2 Drydens 
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Phpen future ages with delight ſhall ſes 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree; 
Or in fair-ſeries laura d bards be ſhown, _ 
A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. 
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LAW. 3. /. [laza, Saxon; loi, French ; 
Laub, Er. 8 


1. A rule of 8 3 
That which doth aſſign unto each 
that which doth moderate the force and power, that 
which doth appoint the form and meaſure of work- 
ing; the ſame we term a azo. ' - Hooker, 


ws 


Unhappy man ! to break the pious /aws 0 


Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe. Dryden. 


N= 


2. A decree, edict, ſtatute, or cuſtom, pub- |] 


lickly eſtabliſhed as a rule of juſtice, 
Ordain them /aws, part ſuch as appertain 

To civil juſtice, part religious rites. 

Our nation would not give /awvs to the Iriſh, 

therefore now the Iriſh gave latus to them. Davies. 

3. A deeree authoritatively annexing re- 

wards or puniſhments to certain actions. 

So many lat argue fo many fins. Milton. 


Laws politique among men preſuming man to be | - 
| Hooker. | 


rebellious. | 


4. Judicial proceſs. 


When every caſe in /av is right. Shakeſpeare. | 


He hath reſiſted /avv, 


And therefort Lees: hall foorn hink farther teial 


Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shakeſpeare. 


Tom Touchy is a fellow famous for taking the 
jag of every body: there is not one in the town 
where he lives that he has not ſued at a quarter- 
ſeſſions. % Addiſon's Spectutor. 

5. A diſtinct edict or rule. I 

One /axv is ſplit into two» Baker on Learning. 

6. Conformity to law; any thing lawful. 


s 


In a rebellion, 
When what's not meet, but what muſt be, was latu, 
Then were they choſen. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


7. The rules or axioms of ſcience; as, 


the /aws of mechanicks. | 
8. An eſtabliſhed and conſtant mode or 


proceſs ; a fixed correſpondence of cauſe | 


and effect: as, the /aws of magnetiſm. 
Natural agents have their lat.  Hodker. 
I dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay'd, 
Attending Nature's /azv. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
9. The Mofaical inſtitution : diſtinguiſhed 
from the go/pel. 8 F 
Law can diſcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by theſe ſhadowy expiations. 

10. The books in which the Jewiſh re- 
ligion is delivered: diſtingutſhed from 
the prophets. | CIR 

11. A particular form or mode of trying 
and judging: as, law martial, law 
mercantile, the eccleſiaſtical lan where- 

by we are governed. 

F2.. Juriſprudence; the 
a doQor of /arw., | : 

La"wevui. adj. [law and fall.] Agree- 
able to law; conformable to law ; al 
lowed by law; a. hear, legal. 

It is not lacyſul for thee to have her. | 
Mate b. Av. 4. 


Gloſter's baſtard ſon was kinder to his father, | 


than my daughters got teen the laguful ſheats. 
| Shakeſpeare's 


gally ; agreeably to law. 
This bond is forfeit; 
And [awfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of fleſh. rivet ence Merch. of Venice. 
Though it be not againſt ſtrict juſtice for a man 
to do thoſe things which he might otherwiſe /aw- 
fully do, albeit his neighbour doth rake occaſion 


from thence to conceive in his mind a falſe bo- * 


lief, yet Chriſtian charity will, in many caſes, 
reſtrain a man. 9 oo A 


thing the kind, || ate | | 
pa \La"werves, 2. /. [law and giver.] Le- 


Milton. | 


Milton. : 


ſtudy of law: as, 


: : King Lea. 
Lawrevlly. adv. [from lawfal:] Le- 


9 5 4 


f ; 
\  ſonnd foundation laid of the /awwfulngs of the 
action. a * hs | Bacon. 


' _giſlator; one that makes laws. 


Solomon we eſteem w the lawgiver of our na- 
tion. Bacon. 


NN 8 Wwifft. 
La'wcrving. adj. [/aw and giving. 
_ Legiſlative. 
Lawpiving heroes, fam'd for taming brutes, 
And raiſing cities with their charming lutes. Waller. 
La"wLEss. adj. [from /av.] 


to law. 

The neceſſity of war, which among human 
actions is the moſt /aqvleſs, hath ſome kind of afh- 
nity with the neceſſity of law, Raleigb's Eſſays. 

The /azwleſs tyrant, who denies | 
To know their God, or meſſage to regard, 
Muſt be compell'd. Milton. 
Orpheus did not, as poets feign, tame ſavage beaſts, 
But men as latoleſt, and as wild as they. Roſcommon. 
Not the gods, nor angry Jove, will bear 
Thy laroleſi wand'ring walks in open air. Dryden. 
Blind as the Cyclops, and as blind as he, 
They own'd a /a<vleſs ſavage liberty, 
Like that our painted anceſtors ſo pris d, 
Ere empire's arts their breaſts had civilie'd. Dryd. 
He meteor-like, flames /azv/eſs through the void, 
Deſtroying others, by bimſelf deſtroy d. Pope. 
2. Contrary to law; illegal. | 
Take not the quarrel from his powerful arms, 
He needs no indirect nor /aw/zſs courſe 
To cut off thafe that have offended him. 


We cite our faults, ; 

That they may hold excus'd our-lazvleſs lives. 
* | . Shakeſpeare. 

Thou the firſt, lay, down thy /azv/efs claim 
Thou of my blood who bear ſt the Julian name. 
| | Dryden. 
La"wLESSLY. adv. | from /awle/5.) Ina 

manner contrary to la. ; 
Fear not, he bears an honourable mind, 


= 


LawMaAKER, 2. /. [law and mater.] Le- 
giflator ; one who makes laws; a law- 
"ever. 


Their judgment is, that the church of Chriſt 
ſhould admit no /azumakers but the evangeliſts. . 


Hooker. 
Lawn. . /. [land, Daniſh ; lawn, Welſh ; 
lande, | French. ] | | 
1. An open ſpace between woods. 


oY 


Grazing the tender herb, were interpos d. Milton. 
His mountains were ſhaded with young trees, 
that gradually ſhot up into groves, woods, and 
' foreſts, intermixed with walks, and lawns, and 
gardens. | Aadiſon. 
Stern beaſts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 
Now griſly forms ſhoot o'er the /awwns of hell. Pope. 
Interſpers'd in /awwns and opening glades, 
Phin trees arife that ſhun each other's ſhades. Pope. 
2. [ Linon, French.] Fine linen, arch. 1 
able for being uſed in the ſlee ves of 
Should'ſt thou bleed, 
Fo ſtop the wounds my fineſt Iato I'd tear, 
Waſh them with tears, and wipe them with my 
hair. | Prior. 


 Fromhightlifs high characters are draun, 


ds; 
| 
| 
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Tt were an error to ſpeak further, till I may ſee ſome | 


A law may be very reaſpnable in itfelf, although | 
one does not know the reaſon of the /awwgivers. | 


1. Unreſtrained by any law; not ſubjeQ | 


: Shakeſpeare. 


And will not uſe a woman /arvleſily. Shake Peare. fl 


Betwixt them latons, or level downs, and flocks f 
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tate nc wo tell your lord hip, the king of What awe did the Now ſolemn knell inſpire; 

| - poets, what an extent of — you — and a The duties by the Iaton rob'd prelate pay d, y 
| Jawfully you may exerciſe it. . _» Dryden. f And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd . 
\La'weulness. . . [from /awful.] Le- "te inf 5 228 
gality; allowance of law. | A'WSUIT. #. /. [law and ſuit.) A pro- 


ceſs in law; a litigation. 

The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe would 
produce /azwſuits and wrangles ; his attendance on 
the courts of juſtice would leave his people without 
a ſpiritual guide. Swift. 

LawyYER. 2. J. [from /aw.] Profeſſor of 
law; advocate; pleader. . 

It is like the breath of an unfee'd lawyer, you 

gave me nothing for it. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Is the law evil, becauſe ſome latuyers in their 
office ſwerve from it ? Witgiftes 

I have entered into a work touching laws, in a 
middle term, between the ſpeculative and reverend 
diſcourſes of philoſophers, and the writings of - 

' lawyers. Bacon's Holy Ware 

The nymphs with ſcorn beheld their foes, . 
When the defendant's council roſe ; : 


And, what no er ever lack d, 2 
With impudence own'd all the fact. Swift. 
Lax. adj. [laxus, Latin. 
1. Looſe ; not confined, 
Inhabit /ax, ye pow'rs of- heav'n! Milton. 


2. Diſunited; not ſtrongly combined. 

In mines, thoſe parts of the earth which abound 
with ftrata of ſtone, ſuffer much more than thoſe ' 
which conſiſt of gravel, and the like /axer matter, 
which more eaſily give way. Mood ard. 

3. Vague ; not rigidly exact. 
Dialogues were only-/ax and moral diſcourſes. 
| : Baer. 
4. Looſe in body, ſo as to go frequently 
to ſtool; /axative medicines are ſuch- 
as promote that diſpoſition. Quincy. 
Slack; mot tenſe. OS, | 
By. a branch of the auditory nerve that goes be- 
tween the ear and the palate, they can hear them- 
ſelves, though their outward ear be ſtopt by the /ax - 
membrane to all ſounds that come that way. 
"22 | Holder*s Elements of Speech. + 
Lax. n./. A looſeneſs; a diarhœa. 
Laxa'TION. 2. / [laxatio, Latin. ] 


* 
- 
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| 1. The act of looſening or ſlackening. 


2. The ſtate of being looſened or {lackened:. 
La"XAT1IVE. adj. [laxatif, French; laxoy- 
| - Latin. ] Having the power to eaſe” 
coſtiveneſs. 
Omitting honey, which is of a /axative power 
itſelf; the powder of load ſtones doth rather conſti- 
pate and bind, than purge and looſen the belly. 
| Bron. 
The oil in wax is emollient, Ilaxative, and ano- 
dyne. | Arbutbnot on Aliments. - 
LaxaTive. 2. J. A medicine lightly 
| dl pack a medicine that relaxes the- 
bowels without ſtimulation. 
Nought profits him to fave abandon'd life, 
Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward /axative. 
| SOM, Dryden 
LA'XATIVENESS. #. . [from laxative.] 
Power of eaſing ceſtiveneſs. | 
La"xiTr. . /. ¶laxitas, Latin. f 
1. Not compreſſion; not cloſe coheſion. 
The former cauſes could never beget whirlpools 
in a chaos of ſo great a /axity and thinneſs. Bentley. 
2. Contrariety to rigorous precifion'; as, 
laxity of expreſſion. 
3. Looſeneſs; not coſtiveneſs. 
If ſometimes it cauſe any /axity, it is in the ſame” 
' way with iron unprepared, which will diſturb ſome 
bodies, and work by purge and vomit... Browns 
4. Slackneſs; contrariety to tenſion. | 
Laxity\of-a fibre, is that degree of coheſion in its 
parts which a ſmall force can alter, ſo as to increaſe” 


— 


5 


th. | A faint in crape is twice a aint in lazyn, Pepe. 


| its length berond what is natural, . 
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5. Openneſs; not cloſeneſs. 


LAY 


In confideration of the laxity of their eyes, they 
are ſubject to relapſe, Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Hold a piece of paper cloſe by the flame of a 
candle, an ang by little and little remove it further off, 
and there is upon the paper ſome part of that which 
I fee in the candle, and it grows ſtill lefs and leſs 
as I remove; ſo that if I would truſt my ſenſe, I 
ſnould believe it as very a body upon the paper as in 
the candle, though infeebled by the /axity of the 
channel in which it flows. Digby on Bodies. 


Lax ESS. A. /. Laxity; not tention ; not 
preciſion ; not coſtiveneſs. 


For the free paſſage of the ſound into the ear, it 


is requiſite that the tympanum be tenfe, and hard 


ſtretched ;z otherwiſe the /axneſs of that membrane | 


will certainly dead and damp the ſound. 


Lay. Preterite of He. 
O! would the —_ lay upon our heads. Shak. 
Hie was familiarly acquainted with him at ſuch 
time as he lay embaſſador at Conſtantinople. Krvlles. 
When Ahab had heard thoſe words, he faſted, 
and /ay in ſackcloth. 1 Kings, xxi. 27. 


Holder - 


1 try'd whatever in the Codhead lay. Dryden. 
He rode to rouze the prey, | 

That ſhaded by the fern in harbour lay, 
And thence diſlodged. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, 1 /ay the 
firſt night at a village in the territories of the ancient 
Veii. Addiſon. 

How could he have the retiredneſs ofthe cloiſter, 
to perform all thoſe acts of devotion in, when the 

burthen of the reformation lay upon his ſhoulders ? 
Francis Atterbury. 

The preſbyterians argued, That if the Pretender 
mould invade thoſe parts where the numbers and 
eſtates of the diſſenters ckiefly Jay, they would i: 
ſtill, Swift, 


To LAY. v. a. [leczan, Saxon; leggen, 


Dutch.] | 
1. To place; to put; to repoſite. This 


word being correlative to lie, involves 
commonly inmobiliiy or extenfon; a 
puniſhment aid, is a puniſhment that 
cannot be ſhaken off; in immodility is in- 
cluced weight. One houle laid to 


another, impſies exten/ion. 
He laid his robe from him. nab. 
r have laid their ſwords under their heads. 
Ezekiel. 
Soft on the flow xy herb I found me laid. Milton. 
He ſacrificing laid 
The entrails on the wood. Milton. 
2. To place along. 
Seek not to be judge, being not able to take 
away iniquity, leſt at any time thou fear the perſon 
of the mighty, and /ay a ſtumbling-block in the way 
of thy uprightneſs. - Eccluj. 
A ſtone was laid on the mouth of the den. Daniel. 
To beat down corn or graſs. 
Another ill accident is /aying of corn with great 
rains in harveſt. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Let no ſheep there play, 

Nor friſking kids the flowery meadows lay. May. 
4- To keep fron: rifing ; to ſettle 3 to ſtill. 

| I'll-ufe th' advantage of my power, 
And /ay the ſummer's duſt with ſhowers of blood. 
Shakeſpeare. 
It was a ſandy foil, and the way had been full 
of duſt; but an hour or two before a refreſhing 
fragrant ſhower of rain had laid the duſt. Ray. 


. To fix deep; to diſpoſe regularly : 
either of theſe notions may be conceived 
from the following examples ; but re- 
gularity ſeems rather implied; ſo we 
ſay, to lay bricks; to lay planks. 


Schiſmaticks, outioen, or criminal perſons, are 


not fit to /ay the foundation of a new colony. 


Bacon. 
2 


— 


1 lay the deep foundations of a wall, 


| 


6. To put; to place. 


» 


þ 


' 


Aud Eno5, n. nam'd from me, the city call, Dryden. | 


ſ 4 


8. To ſtation or place privily. 


9. To ſpread on a ſurface. 


10. To paint; 


5 Was dumb, a rifing earthquake rock'd the ground. 


13. To prohibit a ſpirit to walk. 


15. To propagate plants by fring their 


Wr. "_ 
1 F * 1 . 
\ a. * 


* 


„r 

Men will be apt to call it pulling up the old foun- 
dations of knowledge; I' perſuade myſelf, that the 
way I have purſued lays thoſe eren IG, 
Wo. be. 


Then he offered it to him again; 2" he put it 
by again; but, to my thinking, he was very loth to 
\Jay his fingers off it. Shakeſpeare's Fulius . 
Till us death 4a 
To ripe and mellow, we are but tubbom days 
Donne. 
They ſhall lay hands &: the ſick, and recover. 
Mark. 
They, who ſo ſtate a queſtion, do no 'more but 
ſeparate and diſentangle the parts of it, one from 
another, and lay them, when fo diſentangled, in 
their due orders Locke. 
We to thy name our Lani hes will pay, 
And on thy altars ſacrifices /ay. 
To bury; to inter. 
David fell on ſleep, and was laid unto his fathers, | 
and-ſaw corruption. Acis, xiil. 36. 


— at 


—— — — 


Lay thee an ambuſh for the city behind thee. 
Joſb. viii. 2. 
The wicked have laid a ſnare for me. 


dwelling of the righteous. ' Prov. xxiv. 15. 


The colouring upon thoſe maps ſhould be laid on 
ſo thin, as not to obſcure or conceal any part of the 
lines. | N ats. 
to enamel. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fad. 
ing colours; and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh 
and diſappear. Locke. 


11. To pant into any ſtate of quiet. 
They bragged, that they doubted not but to 
abuſe, and lay aſleep, the _ and council of 
England. Bacon. 


12. To calm; to ſtill; to quiet; ; to allay. 
Friends, load tumults pk not /aid 
With half the eafineſs that they are rais'd. B. Jonſon. 
Thus paſs'd the night ſo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice grey, 
Who with her radiant finger ſtill'd the roar | 
Of thunder, chas'd the . and laid the winds. 
Milton. 
After a tempeſt; when the winds are /aid, - 
The calm ſea wonders at the wrecks it made. 
1 Walter. 
I fear'd I ſhould Ski found 
A tempeſt in your Hul, ard came to /ay it. Denham. 
At once the wind was Jad, the whiſp'ring ſound | 


un 


The huſband found no cl.arm to lay the devil in 
a petticoat, but the rattling of a bladder with beans 
in it. L*Eft unge. 


ty: o (et on the table. 
I 12if meat unto them. Hoſ. xi. 4+ 


twigs in the ground. 


The chief time of /aying gilliflowers is in July, ; 


when the flowers are gone. Mortimer's W 
16. To wager; to ſtake. 
But ſince you will be mad, and fince you may 
Suſpe& my courage, if I ſhould not lay; 
The pawn I proffer ſhall be full as good. 


17. To repoſite any thing. 
The ſparrow hath found an houſe, and the aal. 


Nn 


low a neſt, for herſelf, where. ſhe may lay her | 
Pal. Ixxxiv. 3. 


young. 
18. To exclude eggs. 
After the egg lay d, there is no further growth 
or nouriſhment from che female. Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 
A hen miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, 
and fits upon it; ſhe is inſenſible of an increaſe or 
diminution in the number of thoſe ſhe /ays. Addiſcn. 


19. To apply with violence; ; * to /ay 
blows. 


— # 


EET CREE. — 


| (NYE s Statius. | 


Pſalms. | 
Lay not wait, O! wicked man, againſt the] 


eden 


Ar 


e again It, and bold . Tort dog 
it, ;and caſt a mount againſt it. Seel. IV. 2. 
Never more ſhall my torn mind be Aa 


4 — 


Nor taſte the gentle comforts of ſe!.. , 
A.dreadful band of gloomy cares urround me, 


And lay ſtrong ſiege to ny diſtracted ſoul. 


F Bilips, 
20. To apply nearly.” 
She layeth her Rats to the ſpindle, and her 
hands hold the diſtaff. Prov. xxxi. 19. 
It is better to go to the houſe of mourning than 
to go to the houſe of feaſting ; for that is the end of 
all men, and the living will /ay it to his heart. 
Eecleſ. vii. 2. 
The ek laid it extremely to heart, that, 
being Juno's darling. bird, he had not the nightin- 
gale's voice. L'Eſtrange. 
He that really lays theſe two things to heart, 
the extreme neceſſity that he is in, and the ſmall 
poſſibility of help, will never come by Conn to a wotk 
of that concernment. e 8 
21. To add; to conjoin. 
Wo unto them that /ay ſield to field. Tha. v. 8 
22. To put in a ſtate; implying ſome- 
what of diſcloſure. 


If the ſinus lie diſtant, lay it open firſt, and 
cure that apertion before you di vide that in ano. 


Aale. 
7 he wars have /aid whole countries waſte, Addiſon, 


23. To ſcheme; to contrive. 
Every breaſt ſhe did with ſpirit inflame, 
Yet Rill freſh projects lay d the grey ey d dame. 
bat mas. 
Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, ſhak 
ing Olympus; Virgil, like the ſame power in- his 
benevolence, Wer with the gods, /aying plans 
for empires. { Pope. 
Don Diego and we have laid it ſo, that before 
the rope is well about thy neck, he will break in 
and cut thee down. Arbuthnst, 


24. To charge as a payment. | 

A tax laid upon land ſeems hard to the land- 
holder, becauſe it is ſo much money going out of 
his pocket. | Locke. 


25. To impute; to charge. 
Preoccupied with what 
Vou rather muſt do, than what you ſhauld do, 
Made you againſt the grain to voice him conſul. 
Lay the fault on us. N 
How ſhall this bloody deed be anſwered? 
It will be /aid to us, whoſe providence | 
Should have kept ſhort, reſtrain'd, and out of haunt, 
This mad young man. S babeſpeare s Hamlet, 
We need not ay new matter to his charge. Shak., 
Men groan from out of the city, yet God /ayeth 
not folly to them. Job, xxiv. 12. 
Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 
Lay on his providence. Paradiſe Regain d. 
The writers of thoſe times lay the diſgraces and 
ruins of their country upon the numbers and fierce- 
neſs of thoſe ſavage nations that invaded them. 
Temples 
They Jay want of invention to his charge; a" 
capital crime. Dryden s /E nod, 
Vou repreſented. it to the queen as wholly in- 
| nocent of thoſe crimes which were /aid unjuſtiy to 
its charge. Dryden. 
| They lay the Van on the poor little ones. Locle. 
I)bere was eagerneſs on both ſides; but this is 
far from laying a blot upon Luther. Arterburys 
26. To impoſe, as evil or puniſhment. 
The wearieſt and moſt loathed life : 
That age, ach, penury, impriſonment, 
Can /ay on nature, is a paradiſe | 
To what we fear of death. Sbabeſp. Maaſ. for Mea. 
Thou ſhalt not be to him as an uſurer, neither 
ſhalt thou lay upon him uſury. » Exod, xx. 25. 
The Lord ſhall Jay the fear of you, and the dread 
of you upon all the ws Deut. xi. 25. 
Theſe words were not ſpolcen to Adam: neither, 
indeed, was there any grant in them made to 
Adam; but a puniſhment laid upon Ee. Locke.” 


27. To enjoin as a duty, or a role of 


, 
' 


U 


1 


% 


action. 7 
j un 


LAY 
Tt feemed good to /ay upon you no 
: | | Ack, xv. 28. 

Whilft you Jay on your friend the favour, acquit 

him of the debt. MN yeberley. 
A prince who never diſobey'd, 

Not when the moſt ſevere commands were laid, 

Nor want, nor exile with his duty weigh'd. Dryd. 

You ſee what obligation the profeſſion of Chriſti- 
anity /ays upon us to holineſs of life. 

Neglect the rules each verbal critick /ays, 
For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe, 

28. To exhibit; to offer. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accuſed 
have the accuſers face to face, and have licence to 
anſwer for himſelf concerning the crime /aid againſt 
him. Aci, xxv. 16. 

Till he /ays his indictment in ſome certain country, 
we do not think ourſelves bound to anſwer. Atterb. 


29. To throw by violence. 


Pope. 


Tillotſon ., 


4 


He bringeth down them that dwell on high; the 


lofty city he layeth it low, even to the ground. 
Ja. xxvi. 5. 

Brave Cæneus laid Ortygius on the plain, 

The victor Cæneus was by Turnus ſlain. Dryden. 

He took the quiver, and the truſty bow 
Achates us'd to bear ; the leaders firſt 
He laid along, and then the vulgar pierc'd, Dryd. 

30. To place in compariſon. . 

Lay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearful and dan- 
gerous thunders and lightnings, and then there will 
be found no compariſon. Raleigh, 

31. J LAX apart. To reject; to put away. 

Lay apart all filthineſs. James, i. 21. 

32. 75 Lay aide. To put away; not to 
retain. 

Let us lay afide every weight, and the fin which 
doth ſo eaſily beſet us. Heb. xli. 1. 

Amaze us not with that majeſtick frown, 

But lay aſide the greatnels of your crown. Waller. 
' Roſcommon firſt, then Mulgrave roſe, like light 
The Stagyrite, and Horace, laid aſide, 
Inform'd by them, we need no foreign guide. 

; Cramville. 

Retention is the power to revive again in our minds 
thoſe ideas which, after imprinting, have diſappeared, 
or have been did aſide out of ſight. Locke. 

When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, 
The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay the uplifted thunder-bolt aſide» Addiſon. 

33. Jo Lax away, To put from one; not 
to keep. 

Queen Eſther laid azvay her glorious apparel, and 
put on the garments of anguiſh, FEfther, xiv. 2. 
34. To Lay before. To expoſe to view; 

to ſhew ; to diſplay. 

I cannot better ſatisfy your piety, than by lay ing 
before you a proſpect of your labours. Ake. 

That treaty hath been laid before the commons. 


5 


Sæoift. 
Their office it is to lay the buſineſs of the nation 
before him. - Addiſon. 


35. To Lay by. To reſerve for ſome fu- 


ture time. 


Let every one lay by him in ſtore, as God hath 
:profpered him. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
36. 7 LAT by. To put from one; to 
diſmiſs. | 

Let brave ſpirits that have fitted themſelves fo 
command, either by ſea or land, not be laid by as 
perſons unneceſſary for the time. Bacon. 

She went away, and /aid by her veil. Geneſis. 

Did they not ſwear to live and die 
With Eſſex, and ſtraight laid him by? Hudibras. 

For that look, which does your people awe; 
When in your throne and robes you give em law, 
Lay it by here, and give a gentler ſmile. Waller. 
- Darkneſs, which faireſt nymphs diſarms, 
Defends us ill from Mira's charms 
Mira can /ay her beauty by, 

Take no advantage of the eye, 
Quit all that Lely's art can take, 
> And yet a thouſand captives make. 


| Maller. 
Vor. II. 0 ; 


4 


| 
1 
| 


greater burden. ] 


LAY 


Then he lays by the publick care, 
Thinks of providing for an heir ; 
Learns how to get, and how to ſpare. 
| The Tuſcan king | 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the ſling. Dryd. 
Where Dædalus his borrow'd wings /aid 7 \ 
To that obſcure retreat I chuſe to ly, Dryden. 
My zeal for you muſt /ay the father by, 
And plead my country's cauſe againſt my fon. Dryd. 
Fortune, conſcious of your deſtiny, 
Een then took care to lay you ſoftly by ; 
And wrapp'd your fate among her precious things, 
Kept freſh to be unfolded with your king's. Dryden. 
Diſmiſs your rage, and /ay your weapons by, 
Know I protect them, and they ſhall not die. Dryd. 
When their diſpleaſure is once declared, they ought 
not preſently to lay by the ſeverity of their brows, 


but reſtore their children to their former grace with 
ſome difficulty. Locke, 


37. To Lay down, To depoſite as a 


pledge, equivalent, or ſatis faction. 
1 lay down my life for the ſheep. Jon, x. 15. 
For her, my lord, 
I dare my life /ay down, and will do't, Sir, 
Pleaſe you t' accept it, that the queen is ſpotleſs 
I' th' eyes of Heaven. Shakeſpeare. 
38. T LAY down. To quit; to reſign. 
The ſoldier being once brought in for the ſervice, 
I will not have him to lay deaon his arms any more. 
2 Spenſer's Ireland. 
Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, 
Check'd by thy voice, lay down the ſword and 
ſpear. Blackmore” s Creation. 
The ftory of the tragedy is purely fiction; for 1 
_ take it up where the hiſtory has laid it down. Dryd. 
39. To Lay down. To commit to repoſe. 
I will lay me dozvn in peace and ſleep. Pſal. xlviii. 
And they lay themſelves down upon cloaths laid 
to pledge by every altar. Amt, ii. 8. 
We lay us down, to ſleep away our cares; night 
ſhuts up the ſenſes. Glamville's Scepfis. 
Some god conduct me to the ſacred ſhades, 
Or lift me high to Hæmus' hilly crown, 
Or in the plains of Tempe /ay me down. Dryden. 
40. To Lay down. To advance as a pro- 
poſition. 
I have laid down, in ſome meaſure, the deſcrip- 
tion of the old known world. Abbot. 
Kircher /ays it dowwn as a certain principle, that 
there never- was any people ſo rude, which did not 
acknowledge and worſhip one ſupreme deity. 
; Stilling fleet. 
T ruſt lay down this for your encouragement, 
that we are no longer now under the heavy yoke of 
a perfect unſinning obedience. Wake. 
Plato lays it down as a principle, that whatever is 
permitted to befal a juſt man, whether poverty or 
fickneſs, ſhall, either in life or death, conduce to 
his good. Addiſon. 


From the maxims /aid down many may conclude, | 
Sift. a 


that there had been abuſes. 


41. To Lay for. To attempt by ambuſh, 
or inſidious practices. ä 
He embarked, being hardly laid for at ſea by 
Cortug-ogli, a famous pirate. Knolles. 
42. To Lay forth. To diffuſe; to expa- 
tiate, | 
O bird! the delight of gods and of men! and 
ſo he /ays himſelf forth upon the gracefuineſs of 
the raven. L'Eftrarge. 
43. To Lay forth. To place when dead 
in a decent poſture. 
Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth; although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
| | | Shakeſpeare. 
44. To Lay hold of. To ſeize; to catch. 
Then ſhall his father and his mother lay bold on 
him, and bring him out. Deut. xxi. 19. 


Favourable ſeaſons of aptitude and inclination, be 
| heedfully /aid bold f.. Locke. 


45: To Lay in. To ſtore; to treaſure. 
Let the main part of the ground empiayed to 


D enham. | 


LAY 


| gardens or corn be to a common tock ;z and /aid” 


in, and ſtored up, and then delivered out in pro- 


portion. Bacon. 
| A veſſel and proviſions laid in large 
For man and beaſt, | Miltons 
An equal ſtock of wit and valour 
| He had /aid in, by birth a taylor. Hudibras. 


They ſaw the happineſs of a private life, but they 
thought they had not yet enough to make them 
happy, they would have more, and /aid in to make 
their ſolitude luxurious, Drydens 

Readers, who are in the flower of their youth, 
ſhould labour at thoſe accompliſhments which may 
ſet off their perſons when their bloom is gone, and 
to /ay in timely proviſions for manhood and old 


_ Addiſon's Guardians 
46. To Lay on. To apply with vio- 
lence. 


We make no excuſes for the obſtinate: blows are 
the proper remedies; but blows laid en in a way dif- 
ferent from the ordinary. Locke on Education. 

47. To Lay open. To ſhew; to expoſe. 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and ſpeak, 
Lay open to my earthy groſs conceit, 
Smother'd in errours, feeble, ſhallow, weale, 
The folded meaning of your word's deceit. Sha. 
A fool /ayeth open his folly. Prove xili. 16. 
48. To Lay over. To incruſt; to cover; 
to decorate ſuperficially. | 
Wo unto him that ſaith to the wood, Awake; 
to the dumb ſtone, Ariſe, it ſhall teach: behold, 
it is laid over with gold and filver, and there is no 
breath at all in the midſt of it. Habb. ii. 19. 
49. To Lay out. To expend. 
Fathers are wont to lay up for their ſons, 
Thou for thy ſon art bent to lay out all. Milton. 

Tycho Brahe laid out, beſides his time and in- 

duſtry, much greater ſums of money an inſtruments 


than any man we ever heard of. Boyles 
The blood and treaſure that's /aid out, 
Is thrown away, and goes for nought. Hudibrat. 


If you can get a good tutor, you will neyer repent 
the charge; but will always have the ſatisfaction 
to think it the money, of all other, the beſt laid 
out. Loc te. 

I, in this venture, double gains purſue, 

Apd laid cut all my ſtock to purchaſe you. Dryden. 

My father never at a time like this 
Would /ay out his great ſoul in words, and waſte | 
Such precious moments. Addiſen's Lato. 

A melancholy thing to ſee the diſorders of a 
houſhold that is under the conduct of an angry 
ſtateſwoman, who lays cut all her thoughts upon 
the publick, and is only attentive to find out mĩſcar- 
riages in the miniſtry. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

When a man ſpends his whole life among the 
ſtars and planets, or /ays out a twelve-month on the 
ſpots in the ſun, however noble his ſpeculations may 
be, they are very apt to fall into burleſque. Addiſon. 

Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the 
face; ſhe has touched it with vermilion, planted in 
It a double row of ivory, and made it the ſeat of 
ſmiles and bluſhes. Addiſen. 

50. To Lay out. To diſplay; to diſcover. 
| He was dangerous, and takes occaſion to lay cut 
bigotry, and falſe confidence, in all its colours. 

Atterbury. 
51. To Lay out. To diſpoſe; to plan. 
The garden is laid cut into a grove for fruits, a 
| vineyard, and an allotment for olives and herbs. 
| f Netes on the Odyſſey. 
52. To Lay out. With the reciprocal 
pronoun, to exert ; to put forth. 

No ſelfiſh man will be concerned to lay out him- 

ſelf for the good of his country, Smalridge. 
53. To Lay to. To charge upon. 

When we began, in courteous manner, to lay,hfs 
unkindneſs unte him, he, ſeeing himſelf confronted 
by ſo many, like a reſolute orator, went not to denial, 
but to juſtify his cruel falſhood. Sidxcys 
. To Lay te. To apply with vigour. 

50 Let children be hired to 4 bans. | 


1 


From fallow as needeth, to gather up ſtones, Tur. 
Wi the We 


— 


L. AI 


We ſhould now lay to our hands to root them up, | 
and cannot tell for what. ; 
Oxford Reaſons againſt the Covenant. 


55. 7 LAx ro. To haraſs; to attack. 
The great maſter having a careful eye over every 
part of the city, went himſelf unto the ſtation, which 
was then hardly /aid to by the Baſſa Muſtapha. Kno/tes. 
.. Whilſt he this, and that, and each man's blow, 
Doth eye, defend, and ſhift, being laid 1 ſore ; 
Backwards he bears. Daniel's Civil War. 


56. To Lay together. To collect; to 


bring into one view. 
If we lay all theſe things together, and conſider 
the parts, riſe, and degrees of his fin, we ſhall find 
that it was not for nothing. South, 
Many people apprehend danger for want of taking 
the true meaſure of things, and /aying matters rightly 
together. L' Eftrange. 
My readers will be very well pleaſed, to ſee fo 
many uſeful hints upon this ſubje& /aid togerber in 
ſo clear and conciſe a manner. Addiſon's Guardian. 
One ſeries of conſequences will not ſerve the turn, 
but many different and oppoſite deduCtions muſt be 
examined, and /aid together, before a man can come 
to make a right judgment of the point in queſtion. 
| Locke. 

57. To Lay under. To ſubject to. 

A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views, 
To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd world, | 
And /ay it under the reſtraint of laws. Addiſon. 


58. To Lay up. To confine to the bed 


or chamber. 

In the Eaſt Indies, the general remedy of all ſub- 
ject to the gout, is rubbing with hands till the mo- 
tion raiſe a violent heat about the joints: where it 
was chiefly uſed, no one was ever troubled much, 
or /aid up by that diſeaſe, Temple. 


59. To Lay, wp. To ſtore; to treaſure; 


to repoſite for future uſe. 
St. Paul did will them of the church of Corinth, 
every man to lay up ſomewhat by him upon the 
Sunday, till himſelf did come thither, to ſend ir to 
the church of Jeruſalem for relief of the poor there. 
Hookers 
Thoſe things which at the firſt are obſcure and 
hard, when memory hath laid them 1p for a time, 
judgment afterwards growing explaineth them. 
Z Hocker. 
That which remaineth over, lay up to be kept 
until the morning. Exod. xvi. 23. 
The king muſt preſerve the revenues of his crown 
without diminution, and /ay. up treaſures in ſtore 
againſt a time of extremity. Bacon. 
The whole was tilled, and the harveſt /aid up in 
feveral granaries. | Temple. 
I will /ay up your words for you till time ſhall 
ſerve. | Dryden. 
This faculty of /aying up, and retaining ideas, 
ſeveral other animals have to a great degree, as well 
as man. Locke. 
What right, what true, what fit, we juſtly call, 
Let this be all my care; for this is all; 
To lay this harveſt vp, and hoard with haſte - 
What every day will want, and moſt, the laſt. Pope. 
Yo LAY. v. . 


1. To bring eggs. : 
Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make 
them lay the better. Noertimer's Huſbandry. 
2. To contrive; to form a ſcheme. 
Which mov'd the king, 
By all the apteſt means could be procur'd, e 
To lay to draw bim in by any train. 
Daniel's Ciuil Var. 
3. To LA about. To ſtrike on all ſides; 


to act with great diligence and vigour. 
At once he wards and ſtrikes, he takes and pays, 
Now forc'd to yield, now forcing to invade, 
Before, behind, and round about him /ays. Spenſer. 
And /aid abcut in fight more buſily, | 
Than th' Amazonian dame Pentheſile. 
In the late ſucceſsful rebellion, how ſtudiouſly 
did they lay absut them, to. caſt a ſlur upon the 
* king? Ccutb. 


4. To» Lay At. To ſtrike; to endeavour 


Hudibras. | 


LAY | 
He provides elbow-room enough for his conſ6lence | 
to /ay about, and have its full play in. South. 


to ſtrike. ; OK, | | 
Fiercely the good man did at him /ay, | | 
The blade oft groaned under the blow. Spenſer. | 
The ſword of him that /ayeth at him cannot 


hold. | | Job. 
6. Jo Lay in for. To make overtures of 
oblique invitation, a 


I have /aid in for theſe, by rebating the ſatire, 
where juſtice would allow it, from carrying too ſharp 
an*edge. | | | Dryden. 

6. ToLay on. To ſtrike ; to beat without 


intermiſſion. 
His heart laid on, as if it try'd 
To force a paſſage through his fide, Hudibras. 
Anſwer, or anſwer not, tis all the ſame, 
He /ays me on, and makes me bear the blame. Dryd. 
7. To Lay on. To act with vehemence : 


uſed of expences. | 
My father has made her miſtreſs 
Of the feaſt, and ſhe /ays it cn. Shakeſpeare. 
8. To Lay out. To take meaſures. 

I made ſtrict enquiry wherever I came, and laid 
out for intelligence of all places, where the intrails of 
the earth were laid open. Woodward. 

9. To Lay upon. To importune ; to re- 
queſt with earneſtneſs and inceſſantly. 


Obſolete. 
All the people laid fo earneſtly upon him to take 
that war in hand, that they ſaid they would never 
bear arms more againſt the Turks, if he omitted 
that occaſion. Knolles. 


Lay. 2. J. | from the verb.] 
1. A row; a ſtratum; a layer; one rank 


in a ſeries, reckoned upwards. 

A viol ſhould have a /ay of wire-ſtrings below, 
as cloſe to the belly as the lute, and then the ſtrings 
of guts mounted upon a bridge as in ordinary viols, 
that the upper ſtrings ſtrucken might make the 
lower reſound. . Bacon. 

Upon this they lay a layer of ſtone, and upon that 
a lay of wood. Meortimer's Huſbandry. 

2. A wager. | 

It is eſteemed an even /ay, whether any man lives 
ten years longer: J ſuppoſe it is the ſame, that one 
of any ten might die within one year. Graufit. 


Lay. 2. J. [ley, leax, Saxon; ley, Scot- 
tiſh.] Graſſy ground; meadow; ground 
unplowed, and kept for cattle: more 
frequently, and more properly, writ- 
ten lea. | 

A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lay 
They ſaw. Dryden's Flier and Leaf. 
The plowing of layes is the firſt plowing up of 
" graſs ground for corn. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Lay. n. /. [lay, French. It is ſaid ori- 
ginally to ſignify /orrow or complaint, | 
and then to have been transferred to 


poems written to expreſs ſorrow. It is 
derived by the French from /e//zs, Latin, 
a funeral ſong; but it is found like- 
wiſe in the Teutonick dialeQ : ley, leoð, 
Saxon; /eey, Daniſh.] A ſong; a poem. 
It is ſcarcely uſed but in poetry. 
To the maiden's ſounding timbrels ſung, 
In well attuned notes, a joyous lay. Fairy Queen. 
Soon he ſlumber'd, fearing not be harm'd, 5 
The whiles with a loud lay, the thus him ſweetly 
charmꝰ d. Spenſer's Fairy Quern 
This is a moſt majeſtick viſion, and 
Harmonious charming /ays. Shakeſpeares 
| Nor then the ſolemn nightingale 
Ceas'd warbling, but all night tun'd her ſoft /ays. 
Milton. 
| If Jove's will . N 
Have link'd that amorous power to thy ſoft lay, 
Now timely ſing. Milt, 


„ 


| 


| 


LAZ 
He reach'd the nymph with his harmonfous lay, 
Whom all his charms could not incline to ſtay. 
| Waller. 
On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praiſe . 
With uncouth dances, and with country lays, Dryd. 

Ev'n gods incline their raviſh'd ears, Wa, 
And tune their own harmonious ſpheres 
To his immortal /ays, _ Dennis. 

Lay. adj. [laicus, Latin; e.] Not 
clerical ; regarding or belonging to the 
people as diſtinct from the clergy. 

All this they had by law, and none repin'd, 

The pref*rence was but due to Levi's kind: 
But when ſome lay preferment fell by chance, 
The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryden. 
Lay perſons, married or unmarried, being doctors 
of the civil law, may be chancellors, officials, &ec. 
Ayliffe's Parergen. 
It might well ſtartle | 
Our /ay unlearned faith. 
La"YER. 2. . from /ay.] 
1. A ſtratum, or row; a bed; one body 
ſpread over another. 25 

A layer of rich mould beneath, and about this 
natural earth to nouriſh the fibres. Evelyn. 

The terreſtrial matter is diſpoſed into ſtrata or 
layers, placed one upon another, in like manner as 
any earthy ſediment, ſettling down from a flood in 
great quantity, wilt naturally be. Weoodweards 

2. A ſprig of a plant. 

Many trees may be propagated by layers: this is 
to be performed by ſlitting the branches a little way, 
and laying them under the mould about half a foot 
the ground ſhould be firſt made very light, and, after 
they are laid, they ſhould have a little water given 
them : if they do not comply well in the laying of 
them down, they muſt be pegged down with a hook. 
or two; and if they have taken ſufficient root by 
the next winter, they muſt be cut off from the main 
plants, and planted in the nurſery: ſome twiſt the 
branch, or bare the rind; and if it be out of the 
reach of the ground, they faſten a tub or baſker near 
the branch, which they fill with good mould, and 
lay the branch in it. | Miller. 

Tranſplant alſo carnation ſeedlings, give your 
layers freſh earth, and ſet them in the ſhade for a 
week. Evelyn. 

3. A hen that lays eggs. | | 

The oldeſt are always reckoned the beſt fitters, 

and the youngeſt the beſt /ayers. Mortimer. 


LA'YMAN. 2. . [lay and man.] 
1. One of the people diſtinct from the 
clergy. | 
Laymen will neither admoniſh one another them- 
ſelves, nor ſuffer miniſters to do it. | 
Government of the Tongues 
Since a truſt muſt be, ſhe thought it beſt 
To put it out of laymens pow'r at leaſt, . 
And for their ſolenin vows prepar'd a prieſt. Dryd. 
Where can be the grievance, that an eccleſiaſtical 
landlord ſhould expect a third part value for his 
lands, his title as antient, and as legal, as that of 
a layman, who is ſeldom guilty of giving ſuch dene- 
ficial bargains ? _ Swifts 
2. An image uſed by painters in contriving 
attitudes, | | 
You are to have a layman almoſt as big as the 
life for every figure in particular, beſides the natural 
figure before you. Dryden's Dufreſnoy« 
La"ysTALL.zu./. An heap of dung. 
Scarce could he footing find in that foul way, 
For many corſes, like a great /ay-/ta!l 
Of murdered men, which therein ſtrewed lay. 
f | Spenſer. 
LAZ AR. . J. [from Lazarus in the goſ- 
pel.] One deformed and nauſeous with 
filthy and peſtilential diſeaſes. 
They ever after in moſt wretched caſe, 
Like loathſome /azars, by the hedges lay. 
Fairy Queens 
Il be ſworn, and ſworn upon't, ſhe never ſhrowd- 
ed any but ax ars 
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Jam wen with drawing the deformities of life, | 
and lazars of the people, where every figure of im- 
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»LAZARETTO. J lazzaretto, Italian ; 
from lazar.] A houſe for the reception 
of the diſeaſed ; an hoſpital. 
A place 
Before his eyes appear'd, ſad, noiſome, dark, 
A lazar-houſe it ſeemed, where were laid 
Numbers of all diſeas'd. Milton. 
LA'zaRWORT.n./.[Laſerfitium.] Aplant. 
La"z1LY. adv. | from /azy.] Idly ; ſlug- 
giſhly ; heavily. : 
Watch him at play, when following his own in- 
clinations; and ſee whether he be ſtirring and 
active, or whether he /azily and liſtleſſy dreams 
away his time. | Locke. 
The caſtern nations view the riſing fire,, 
Whilſt night ſhades us, and /azily retires. Creech. 
Laz1xess. 2. . [from /azy.] Idleneſs; 
ſluggiſhneſs; liſtleſſnefs; heavineſs in 
action; tardineſs. 35 
That inſtance of fraud and /azineſs, the unjuſt 
Reward, who pleaded that he could neither dig nor 
beg,. would quickly have been brought both to dig 
and to beg too, rather than ſtarve. South. 
My fortune you have reſcued, not only from the 
power of others, but from my own modeſty and 
lazineſs. | | Dryden. 
La'zinG. adj. [from /azy.] Sluggiſh; 
idle. 
The hands and the feet mutinied againſt the belly: 
they knew no reaſon, why the one ſhould be /azing, 
and pampering itſelf with the fruit of the other's 
labour. L'Eſtrange. 
The ſot cried, Utinam hoc eſſet laborare, while he 
lay /azing and lolling upon his couch. South, 
ExSTETE 7 
The ground of this ſtone is blue, veined and ſpot- 
ted with white, and a gliſtering or metallick yel- 
low : it appears to be compoſed of, firſt, a white 
ſparry, or cryſtalline matter; ſecondly, flakes of 
the golden or yellow talc; thirdly, a ſhining yellow 
ſubſtance ;z this fumes off in the calcination of the 
ſtone, and caſts a ſulphureous ſmell ; fourthly, a 
bright blue ſubſtance, of great uſe among the 
painters, under the name of ultramarine; and when 
rich, is found, upon trial, to yield about one- ſixth of 
copper, with a very little ſilver. Woodward. 
LAZY. adj. [This word is derived by a 
correſpondent, with great probability, 
from a Var/e, French; but it is howe- 
ver Teutonick ; % r in Daniſh, and 
leſigb in Dutch, have the ſame mean- 
ing; and Spelman gives this account of 
the word : Dividebantur antiqui Sax- 
ones, ut teſtatur Nithardus, in tres 
ordines; Edhilingos, Frilingos & 
Lazzos; hoc eſt nobiles, ingenuos & 
ſerviles: quam & nos diſtinctionem din 
retinuimus. Sed Ricardo autem ſe— 
cundo pars ſervorum maxima ſe in li— 
bertatem vindicavit; ſic ut hodie apud 
Anglos rarior inveniatur ſervus, qui 
mancipium dicitur. Reſtat nihilominus 
antiquæ appelationis commemoratio. 
Ignavos enim hodie /azze dicimus. ] 
1. Idle; fluggiſh ; unwilling to work. 
Our ſoldiers, like the night-owl's /azy flight, 
Or like a lazy thraſher with a flail, 
Fall gently down, as if they ſtruck thei 
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r friends. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Wicked condemned men will ever live like rogues, 
avi not fall ro work, but be lazy, and ſpend victuals. 
| | Bacon. | 


perfection more reſembles me. - _ Dryden. | 
Life he labours to refine 
Daily, nor of his little ſtock denies N | 
Fit w_ to /lazars, merciful and meek. Philips. 
LAZAR-HOUSE. |} n. / [/azaret, French; 


rn 


* 
WA 
Whoſe lazy waters without motion lay. 
3 Roſcommon. 
- The /azy glutton ſafe at home will keep, 
Indulge his ſloth, and batten with his ſleep. Dryden. 
Like Eaftern kings a /azy ſtate they keep, 


Or lazy lakes unconſcious of a flood, 

Whoſe dull brown Naiads ever ſleep in mud. Parncl. 

What amazing ſtupidity is it, for men to be ne- 
gligent of ſalvation themſelves ! to fit down /azy 
and unactivðe. Rogers. 

2. Slow; tedious. 

The ordinary method for recruiting their armies, 
was now too dull and /azy an expedient to reſiſt this 
torrents Clarendon. 

LD. is a contraction of /ord. 

LEA. 2. /. [ley, Saxon, a fallow ; Ieag, 
Saxon, a paſture.] Ground incloſed, 
not open. Obſolete. 

. Greatly agaſt with this pittious plea z 
Him reſted the good man on the lea. Spenſer. 

Ceres, moſt bounteous lady, thy rich /-as 
Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas. 

; Shakeſpear Co 

Her fallow /cas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon. Shakeſpeare. 
Dry up thy harrow'd'veins, and plough torn /eas, 
hereof ingrateful man with liqu'riſh draughts, 

And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind. 


m Shake ares 
Such court guiſe, 7 
As Mercury did firſt deviſe, 
With the mincing Dryades, 
On the lawns, and on the leas. Milton. 


The lowing herds wind ſlowly o'er the lea. Gray. 

LEAD. 3. /. [læd, Saxon. 

1. Lead is the heavieſt mory except gold 
and quickſilver. - Lead is the ſofteſt of 
all the metals, and very ductile, though 
leſs ſo than gold: it is very little ſub- 
ject to ruſt, and the leaſt ſonorous of 
all the metals except gold. The ſpe- 
cifick gravity of lead is to that of water 
as 11,322 to 1000. Lead, when kept in 
fuſion over a common fire, throws up 
all other bodies, except gold, that are 
mixed, all others being lighter, eExeept 
Mercury, which will not bear that de- 
gree of heat: it afterwards vitrifies with 
the baſer metals, and carries them off, 
in form of ſcoriæ, to the ſides of the 
veſſel. The weakeſt acids are the beſt 
ſolvents for lead it diſſolves very rea- 
dily in aqua fortis diluted with water, 
as alſo in vinegar. The ſmoke of lead 
works is a prodigious annoyance, and 

ſubjects both the workmen, and the 
cattle that graze about them, to a mor- 
tal diſeaſe. | : Hill. 

Thou art a ſoul in bliſs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears | 
Do ſcald like molten /ead. Shakeſpeare. 

Of lead, ſome JI can ſhew you ſo like ſteel, and 
ſo unlike common lead ore, that the workmen call 
it ſteel ore. | | ö Boyle. 

Lead is employed for the refining of gold and fil- 
ver by the cupel; hereof is made common ceruſs 
with vinegar ; of ceruſs, red lead; of plumbum 


uſtum, the beſt yellow ochre; of lead, and half as 

much tin, folder. for /cad. | Grew. 
2. [In the plural.] Flat roof to walk on; 

becauſe houſes are covered with /cad. 

Stalls, bulks, windows, 

Are ſmother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges hors'd 

With variable complexions ; all agreeing 

In earneſtneſs to ſee him. Shakeſpeare. 

I would have the tower two ſtories, and goodly leads 
upon the top, raiſed with ſtatues intetpoſed. Baron, | 


— 


; 


And cloſe confin'd in their own palace ſleep. © Pope. l 


| 


L E A 
'To LIAD. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit 
with lead in any manner. 

He faſhioneth the clay with his arm, he applieth 
himſelf to lead it over; and he is diligent to make 

clean the furnace. Eceluj. xxxviiie 30. 

There is a trayerſe placed in a loft, at the right 
hand of the chair, with a privy door, and a carved 
window of -glaſs leaded with gold and blue, where 
the mother ſitteth. o Bacon. 

To LEA D. v. a. preter. I led; part. led. 
[lædan, Saxon; leiden, Dutch.] 
1. To guide by the hand. 

There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep: | 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, 

And I'll repair the miſery thou doſt bear, 
With ſomething rich about me : from that place 
I ſhall no leading need. Shakeſpeare. 
Doth not each on the ſabbath looſe his ox or 
his aſs from the ſtall, and lead him away to water- 
ing ? Luke, xiii. 15. 
They thruſt him out of the city, and led him 
unto the brow of the hill. Luke, iv. 29. 
2. To conduct to any place. 
Save to every man his wife and children, that 
they may lead them away, and depart. 
3 Sam. xxx. 22. 

Then brought he me out of the way, and led 

me about the way without unto the utter gate. 
Exch. xlvii. 2. 

He maketh me to lie down in green paſtures; he 

leadeth me beſide the ſtill waters. Pſal. xxili. 2. 
3. To conduct as head or commander. 

Would you lead forth your army againſt the ene- 
my, and ſeek him where he is to fight? Spenſer. 

He turns head againſt the lion's armed jaws ; 
And being-no more in debt to years than thou, 
Leads antient lords, and rev'rend biſhops, on 
To bloody battles. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

If thou wilt have 
The leading of thy own revenges, take 
One half of my commiſſion, and ſet down 
As beſt thou art experienc'd. Shakeſpcares 
He /ed me on to mightieſt deeds, 
Above the nerve of mortal arm, 
Againſt the uncircumcis'd, our enemies : | 
But now hath caſt me off. - Milton's Agoniftes. 

Chriſt took not upon him fleſh and blood, that 
he might conquer and rule nations, lead armies, or 
poſſeſs places. | South. 

He might muſter his family up, and lecei them 
out againſt the Indians, to ſeek reparation upon any 
injury. ; Locke. 

4. To introduce by going firſt. 

Which may go out before them, and which may 
go in before them, and which may lead them out, 
and which may bring them in. — xxvii. 17. 

His guide, as faithful from that day, | 
As Heſperus that leads the ſun his way. Fairfax 


5. To guide; to ſhow the method of at- 
taining. 

Human teſtimony is not ſo proper to lead us into 
the knowledge of the eſſence of things, as to 
acquaint us with the exiſtence of things. Vatts. 

6. To draw; to entice; to allure. 

Appoint him a meeting, give him a ſhew of com- 

fort, and lead him on with a fine baited delay. 
Sbakeſpeare. 

The lord Cottington, being a maſter of temper, 
knew how to lad him into a miſtake, and then 
drive him into choler, and then expoſe him. . 

; Clarendon, 
7. To induce; to prevail on by pleaſing 
motives. | 
What I did, I did in honour, 
Led by th' impartial conduct of my ſoul. Sbateſp. 

He was driven by the neceſſities of the times, more 
than led by his own diſpoſition, to any rigour of 
actions. | © Charles. 

What I ſay will have little influence on thoſe whoſe 
ends lead them to wiſh the continuance of the war. 


Swift. 
nner. 
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Jie feet wotiin beds un Il life with him- 


Sbaleſpeare. 
6 life, and beſt prepar ure 
Thy * paſſage when it comes. Milton. 


Tum, fair Lavinia chy furviying wife 
Shall breed in groves, to lead a ſolitary liſe. Dryden. 
Luther's life was kd up to the doctrines he 
preached, and his death was the death of the righte- 


ous. | Francis Atterbury. 
Celibacy, as then practiſed in the church of Rome, 


was commonly forced, taken up under a bold vow, | 


and led in all uncleanneſs. Francis Atterbu . 
This diſtemper is moſt incident to ſuch as lead a 
ſedentary life. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To LEAD. v. . | 
1. To go firſt, and ſhow the way. 
ax al lead on ſoftly, according as the cattle that 
goeth before me, and the children, be able to endure, 
Gen. xxxiili. 
2. To conduct as a commander. 
Cyrus was beaten and ſlain under the _— of a 
woman, whoſe wit and conduct made a great figure. 


Temple. 

3. To ſhew the way, by going firſt, 
He left his mother a counteſs by patent, which 
was a new leading example, grown before ſomewhat 
+ Tare. 
The way of maturing of tobacco muſt be from 
the heat of the earth or ſun 3 we ſee ſome leading 


of this in muſk-melons ſown upon a hot-bed dunged 
below. | | Baton. 
The veſſels heavy-laden put to ſea 
With proſp'rous gales, a woman /eads the way. 
| Dryden. 


Leap. 2. J [from the verb.] Guidance; 
firſt place: a low deſpicable word. 
Yorkſhire takes the lead of the other counties. 
x * a . 5 36.4 Herring. 
LE"ADEN, adj. [leaben, Saxon. ] 
1. Made of lead. 
This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſkann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too — 
Tye leaden pounds to 's heels. | Shakeſpeare. 
| b i O murth'rous ſlumber ! 
Lay'ſt thou the leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee muſick? Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. 
A leaden bullet ſhot from one of theſe guns againſt 
a ſtone wall, the ſpace of twenty-four paces from it, 
will be beaten into a thin plate. 


2. Heavy; unwilling ; motionleſs. 
If thou do'ſt find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons: 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

3. Heavy; dull. 

| I'll ſtrive with troubled thoughts to take a nap ; 

Left leaden lumber poize me down to-morrow, 

When I ſhould * with wings of victory. 


Le'aveR. . J. [from lead. 
1. One that leads, or conducts. 
2. Captain; commander. 
In my tent 

Tl draw the form and model of our battle, 

Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, 

And part in juſt proportion our ſmall ſtrength. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 


I have given him for a leader and commander to 


the people. | Iſaiab, lv. 4. 
Thoſe eſcaped by flight, not without a ſharp jeſt 
againſt their leaders, affirming that, as they had 
followed them into the field, ſo it was good reaſon 
they ſhould follow them out. Hayward. 
When our Lycians ſee 

Our brave examples, they admiring ſay, 
Behold our gallant leaders. 

The brave leader of the Lycian 
3. One who goes firſt. 
Nay, keep your way, 


Denham. 


crews. Dryden. 


. 
* 


wont to be a follower, now you are a leader. Shakeſp. | 
4 One at the head of any party or faction: 


[| Bk 


Wotton. 


Wilkins. | 


Y 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| 
/—| LE"arrY. adj. [from /eaf.] Full of leaves. 


little gallant ; you were | 


"4 
LE A 


as, the deteſtable Wharton was 
of che whigs. . 


ments. Os | 1 Swift ts 
LI Abts. . participial adj. Principal; 
chief; capital. OY 
In organized bodies, which are propagated by ſeed, 
the ſhape is the leading quality, and moſt charac- 
teriſtical part, that determines the ſpecies. Locke. | 
Miſtakes ariſe from the influence of private per- 
ſons, upon great numbers ſtiled leading men and 
parties. : 
LEeaDING-STRINGS.#./. [leadand ſtring.] 
Strings by which children, when they 
learn to walk, are held from falling. 
Sound may ſerve ſuch, ere they to ſenſe are grown, 
Like /eading-ftrings, till they can walk alone. Dryd. 
| Was he ever able to walk without leadin Hauk, 
or ſwim without bladders, without being Fi covered 


This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

A man ſhall ſeldom fail of having cherries borne 

by his graft the ſame year in which his inciſion is 

made, if his graft have bloſſom buds ; whereas if 

it were only leaf buds, it will not bear fruit till the 

ſecond ſeaſon. 25 Beyle. 

Thoſe things which are removed to a diſtant view, 

ought to make but one maſs; as the leaves on the 

trees, and the billows in the b Dryden. 

2. A part of a book, containing two pages. 

Happy ye leaves, when as thoſe lily hands 


= 


Shall handle you. Spenſer. 
Peruſe my leaves through ev'ry part, 
And think thou ſeeſt my owner's heart 

| Serawl'd o'er with trifles. Swift. 


3. One ſide of a double door. 


| 1 Kings. 

4. Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten. 
Eleven ounces two pence fterling ought to be of 
ſo pure ſilver, as is called leaf filver, and then the 
melter muſt add of other weight ſeventeen pence 
halfpenny farthing. | Camden. 
Leaf gold, that flies in the air as light as down, 
is as truly gold as that in an ingot. : 


bring leaves; to bear leaves. 
Moft trees fall off the leaves at autumn ; and 


| 
if not kept back by cold, would leaf about the 


ſolſtice, 2 Brown. 
LAL ESS. adj. [from f.] Naked of 
leaves. | 


being looked on as a /eafleſs tree, nobody will take 
himſelf to its ſhelter. Government of the Tongue. 

Where doves in flocks the /eafleſs trees o'erſhade, 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat' ry glade. Pope. 


Ine frauds of men were ever ſo, 
Since ſummer was firſt leafy. Shakeſpeare. 
What chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus 


"I SG © 


the leader | 


The under ndings of a fenate are enſlaved by | 
three or four Jeaders, ſet to yet or to keep employ- | 


— 


Swift. | 


n 


_ 


by his hobbling and his ſinking ? Swift. 
LE"ADMAN. 2. J. [lead and man.] One 

who begins or leads a dance. | 

Such a light and mettled dance 

Saw you never, | 

And by ladmen for the nonce, | 

That turn round like grindle ſtones. Ben Jonſon. 
LE apworr,. 2. . [lead and wort ; plums 

bago.] A flower. 3 | 
LEAF. 2. J. leaves, plural. [leap, Saxon; 

leaf, Dutch. ] 1 | 
1. The green deciduous parts of plants 

and flowers. | 


i 


The two leaves of the one door were folding. 


Digby. | 
70 LEAF. wv. . [from the noun.] To 


Bare honeſty, without ſome other - adornment, 


LEA 
arms with ſuch extent were ſpread, 


Her 
That of birda, that wing the liquid air 
Perch d in the boughs. Dryden's Flower and Leafe 


. So when ſome ſwelt ring travellers retire 
To leafy ſhades; near the cool ſunleſs 
Of Paraba, Braſilian ftream ; her tail _ | 
A griſly hydra ſuddenly ſhoots forth, Philipe, _ 
LEaGue. 2. / [/igue, French J ligo, Lat. 

A confederacy ; a combination either of 
intereſt or friend ** 

Vou peers, continue this united league: 

I every day expect an embaſſage 

From my Redeemer, to redeem me hence. 
And now in peace my ſoul ſhall part to heav'n, 
Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. 


Shakeſpeare 
We come to be Minden f 


a by yourſelves, 
What the conditions of that league muſt be. Shaleſp. 
e with the ſtones of 2 


Thou ſhalt be in / 
the field ſhall be at peace 
with thee. | 


field; and the beaſts 
Go break thy league with Baaſha, that he = 
depart from me. | 2 Chron. xvi. 3. 
It is a great. error, and a narrowneſs of mind, to 
think, that nations have nothing to do one with 
another, except there be either an union in ſove- . 
reignty, or a conjunction in pacts or /eagues : there 
are other bands of ſociety and implicit confedera- 
tions. » Bacon's Holy War. 
I, a privats perſon, whom my country 
As a league breaker gave up bound, preſum'd 
Single rebellion, and did hoftile acts. Milton. 
Oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 


* 


Purſue this hated race: and let there be 


*Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Denbanr. 
To LEACGCVUE. v. 2. Tounite; to confe- 
Where fraud and falſhood invade ſodety, the 
band preſently breaks, and men are put to a loſs 
where to league and to faſten their dependances. 


| South. 

LEAGUE. . /. ¶lieuè, French. ] 

1. A league; /euca, Latin; from lech, 
Welſh; a ſtone that was uſed to be erect- 
ed at the end of every league. Canden. 

2. A meaſure of length, containing three 
miles. 3 

Ere the ſhips could meet by twice five leagues, 
We were encountꝰ' red by a mighty rock. Shakeſpearce. 
Ev'n Italy, though many a league remote, 
In diſtant echoes anſwer'd. Addiſon. 

LECACG * adj. [from league.] Confede 

rated. ; 25% 


And now thus Jeagu'd by an eternal bond, 
Whatzhall retard the Britons bold deſigns? Philips. 


LE aGUER. 2. . [Geleggeren,  Dutch.] 
Siege ; inveſtment of a town, | 
We will bind and hoodwink him ſo, that he ſhall 
_ ſuppoſe no othes but that he is carried into the: 
leaguer of the adverſaries, when we bring him to 
our own tents. | Shakeſpeares- 


LEAK. =. /. [lech, leke, Datch.] A breach. 
or hole which lets in water. 
There will be always evils, which no art of man: 
can cure: breaches and /eaks more than man's wit: 
hath hands to ſtop. Hooker... 
The water ruſhes in, as it doth uſually in the 
leak of a ſhip. |  Wilkins«. 
Whether ſhe ſprung a leak I cannot find, 
Or whether ſhe was overſet with wind, 
Or that ſome rock below her hottom rent, 
But down at once with all her crew. ſhe went. Dryd. 
To LEAK. wv. 2. 8” 


1. To let water in or out. 
They will allow us ne'er a jordan, and then we 
| leak in your chimney. Shakeſpeares 


| 


The leafy foreſt, and the liquid main, 
Extends thy mas Fo. boundleſs 


reign. 


Dryden. 


E Djm darkneſs, and this /cafy tabyrinth. Milton- 
O'er barren mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, | 


His feet ſhould be waſhed every day in cold wa- 
ter; and have his ſhoes ſo thin, that they might 
leak, and let in water, Locke. 


2. To drop through a breach, or diſcon- 


tinuity. 
The 
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LAK AGR. 2. / [from leak. 


3. To be in a bending poſture. | 
; She: leans me out at her miſtreſe's chamber win. | 


Þ "6 


Fo k \ 
l \ ] 


| The water, which will perhaps by degrees leak 

2. 

1 Golden ſtars hung O er their heads, 
ſeemed ſo crowded, that t 

A Gert af 00k that elite tulle 

In leaking fire. D 


oy # 
: 


ence 
den and Lee. 
Allow- 
ance made for accidental in liquid 
- meaſures. | 
Lz"aKkY. adj. [from I 
1. Battered or pierced, ſo as to let water 
in or out. | | Sy 
Thou'rt ſo leaky, 
That we muſt leave thee to thy ſinking ; for 
Thy deareſt quit thee. Shakeſpeare. 
- If you have not enjoy; what youth could give, 
- But life ſunk through yo like a /caty ſieve, 
Accuſe yourſelf, you liv'd not while you might. 
| 4 Dryden. 
2. Loquacious z not cloſe. 


Women are fo leaty, that I have hardly met 
with one that could not hold her breath longer than 


ſhe could keep a-ſecret. L*Eftrange. 
7 LEAN. wv. . preter. leaned or leant. 
- [plinan, Saxon; /encn, Dutch. ] 
1. To incline againſt; to reſt againſt, 
Lean thine aged back againſt mine arm, 
And in that caſe I'll tell thee my diſeaſe. Shakeſp. 
Security is expreſſed among the medals of Gor- 
dianus, by a lady leaning againſt a pillar, a ſcepter 
in her hand, before an altar. Peacham on Drawing. 
The columns may be allowed ſomewhat above 
their ordinary length, becauſe they lean unto ſo good 
ſupporters» LES | Wotton. 
PD Upon his iv'ry ſceptre firſt he /eant, | 
Then ſhook. his head, CC AO 
| rydens 
Oppreſs'd with anguiſh, panting and o'erſpent, 
His fainting limbs againſt an oak he leant. Dryden. 
If God be angry, all our other dependencies will 


profit us nothing ; every other ſupport will fail un- 


der us when we come to lean upon it, and deceive 
us in the day when we want it moſt. Ropers. 
Then /caning oer the rails he muſing ſtood. Gay. 
"Mid the central depth of black*ning woods, 
High rais'd in ſolemn theatre around 
Leans the huge elephant. Thomſon. 
2. To propend; to tend towards. 


They delight rather to /zan to their old cuſtoms, 


though they be more unjuſt, and more inconve- 
nient. ; | Spenſer. 
Truſt in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean 


not-unto thine own underſtanding. Prov. iii. 5. 


A deſire leaning to either fide, biaſſes the judgment | 
Watts. 


ſtrangely. 


dow, bids me a thouſand times good night. Shakeſp. 

Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 
Sbe lad her down; and /eaning on her knees, 

| Invok'd the cauſe of all her miſeries. Dryden. 

The gods came downward to behold: the wars, 


Sharp' ning their fights, and leaning from their ſtars. 


Lean. adj. [hlæne, Saxon.] 1 
2. Notfat ; meagre; wanting fleſh; bare- | 


Dryden. 


boned. | 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants, .. 
Tean famine, quartering ſteel, and climbing fire. 
a | Shakeſpeare. 


Lean raw-bon' raſcals! who would er ſuppoſe, þ 
They had ſuch courage and audacity! Shakeſpeare. | 


'Lean-look*d prophets whiſper fearful change. 


Lwould invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
Wich full as many ſigns of deadly hate, 


As lean-fac'd envy in her loathſome cave. —＋ 7 


Seven other kine came up out of the river, 


favour'd and /ean-flethed. _. Gen. li. 3. 


Let a phyſician beware how he purge after ny | 
froſty weather, and in # lean body, rp — „ 


Mi 
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burſt. upon em, 


Shakeſpeare. | 
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And fetch their precepts from the 


| Swear that Adraſtus, and the goes by prophet, 
Are joint conſpit irators. * | an . 
Low, cople often ſuffer for 1 fat, as fat 
people may by obſtruftion of the veſſels. Arbutbnot. 
| No Jaughing graces wanton in my eyes ; 
But hagger' d grief, lean-looking fallow care, 
Dwell on my 2 Rowe's Jane Shore. 
| 2. Not unctuous; thin; hungry. 


_ thoſe that are fat and light, and thoſe that are /ean 


and more earthy, like common water. 


Burnet. 
; 


3. Low; poor: in oppoſition. to great or 


| rich. | | 
That which combin'd us was moſt great, and let 
N | | 
A leaner action rend us. Shakeſpeare... 


4: Jejune; not comprehenſive; not em- 
belliſhed : as, a lean diſſertation. 
\LEANn.#./. That part of fleſh which con- 
. fiſts of the muſcle without the fat. 
With razors keen we cut our paſſage clean 
Through rills of fat, and deluges of an. Fargubar. 
LEANLY. adv. | from lean. ] Meagerly ; 
without plumpneſs. | 


| L=sanness. 2. J. [from lean.] 
1. Extenuation of body; want of fleſh; 
meagreneſs. | 

If thy leanneſi loves ſuch food, 
There are thoſe, that, for thy ſake, 

Do enough. Ben Jonſon. 
Tbe ſymptoms of too great fluidity are exceſs of 

1 vniverſal ſecretions, as of perſpiration, ſweat, urine, 


: 


1 The' poor king Reignier, | whoſe large ſtyle 


To LEA. v. . [pleapan, Saxon; loup, 
Scottiſh.] dg. aha 


1. To jump; to move upward or progreſ- 
| fively without change of the feet. 


a 


into my ſaddle with my armour on, I ſhould quickly 
leap into a wife. 


portionable, ſtrengtheneth the finews by contract- 
ing them. In /caping with weights, the arms are 

_ firſt caſt back yards and then forwards with ſo much 
the greater force ; for'the hands go backward be- 
fore they take their riſe. Bacon. 

In a narrow pit 
He ſaw a lion, and leap d down to it. Corolcy. 
Thrice from the ground the /cap'd, was ſeen to 
wield * 
- Her brandiſh'd lance, 

2. To ruſh with vehemenee. 


* 


neſs, who in a fear /caped from his throne, and 

{ took her in his arms, till ſhe came to herſelf again. 

2 Eſther, XV. 8. 

After he went into the tent, and found her not, 

he leaped out to the people. Fudith, xiv. 7. 
He ruin upon ruin heaps, | 

And on me, like a furious giant, /caps. - Sandysy 
Strait /eaping from his horſe, he rais'd me up. 


3. To bound; to ſpring. 


. Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy. 


f 1 am warra'd, my heart 
Leaps at the trumpets voice, and burns for glory. 


4. To fly; to ſtart. 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap d from his eyes: ſo looks the chaſed lion 
Upon the daring huntſman that has gall'd him; 
Then makes him nothing. 

Out of. his mouth go burning lamps, and ſparks 

Feb, xli. 19. 


| 


. 
Praifing the /can and fallow abſtinence... Milton. 


There are two chief Kinds of terreſtrial liquors, 


liquid dejectures, leanneſs, and weakneſs. Arbuthnot. | 
2. Want of matter; thinneſs ; poverty. | 


„ Agrees not with the leanneſs of his purſe. Shakeſp. | 


If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
A . better with weights in his hands 
than without ;/ for that the weight, if it be pro- 


Dryder's LE neid. 
God changed the ſpirit of the king into mild- |. 


Rowe, J 
Luke, vi. 23. b 


Addi Oe 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


To Lzay..w. a, - 

1. To paſs over, or into, by leaping. 
Every man is not of a conſtitution to leg a gulf 
for the ſaving of his country. L'Eftranges 

As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, 

Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 

Stops ſhort. Drydenis Spaniſh Fryar. 
She dares purſue, if they dare lead: 

As their example fill prevails, 

She tempts the ſtream, or leaps the pales. Prior. 
2. 'To compreſs, as beaſts, . 

Too ſoon they muſt not feel the ſting of love: 
Let him not leap the cow. + Dryden's Georg. 
| 1. Bound; Jump act of leaping. 

71 


12. Ip aſſed by leapin 
"+ ey have carried their riders ſafe over all 
leaps, and through all dangers, what comes of them 
in the end but to be broken-winded ? L'Eftranges 
3- Sudden tranfition. | 
Wickedneſs comes on by degrees, as well as virtue; 


and ſudden laps from one extreme to another are 
unnatural. L' Eſtrange. 


| _ The commons wreſted even the power of chuſing a 
king intirely out of the hands of the nobles; which 
was ſo great a /eap, and cauſed ſuch a convulfion in the 

| Rate that the conſtitution could not bear- Swift. 
4. An aſſault of an animal of prey. 
The cat. made a leap at the mouſe. L' Eftrange- 


4 


5. Embrace of animals. 
} How ſhe cheats. her bellowing lover's 


The ruſhing leap, the doubtful 3 

6. Hazard, or effect of leaping, 
Miethinks, it were an eaſy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale- fac d moon. 

| | Shakeſpeares 

. You take a precipice for no /eap of danger, 

And woo your own deſtruction. Shakeſpeare 

Behold that dreadful downfal of a rock, 
Where yon old-fiſher views the waves from high! 
"Tis. the convenient leap I mean to try. Dryden. 


LEAP-FROG. 2. [leap and frog.] A play 
of children, in which they imitate the 
jump of frogs. N 
If I could win a lady at leap-Frog, I ſhould quickly: 
leap into a wife. re's Henry v. 
LeaP-YEAR. 2. / ; 
Leap-year or biſſextile is every fourth year, and 
ſo called from its /eaping a day more that year than 
in a common year: ſo that the common year has- 
365 days, but the eap-year 366; and then Febru- 
ary hath 2 which in common years hath but 
28. To find the leap-year you have this rule: 
Divide by 4; what's left ſhall be 270 
For leap- year o; for paſt 1, 2, 3. Harris. 
The reaſon of the name of leap- year is, that a. 
day of the week is mifled ; as, if on one year the 
firſt of March be oh Monday, it will on the next 
year be on Tueſday, but on /eap-yrar it will lcap 
to Wedne ſday. | 2 
That the ſun conſiſteth of 365 days and almoſt 
ſix hpurs, wanting eleven minutes; which fix hours 


g 


* 


— 


omitted will, in proceſs of time, largely deprave the 
compute; and this is the occaſion of the biſſextile 
or lcap-year. Bren. 
To LEARN. v. a. ¶leonnian, Saxon, + 
1. To gain the knowledge or ſkill of. 
: Learn a parable of the ſig- tree. Malt. zxiv. 32. 
He, in a ſhorter time than was thought poſſible, 
learned both to ſpeak and write the Arabian tongue. 
1 >. | Knolles. 
1 Learn, weetches ! learn the motions. of the mind, 
And the great moral end of humankind. Dryden. 
. You may rely upon my tender care, 
To keep him far from perils of ambition: 
All he can learn of me, will be to weap ! A. Philips. 
2. To teach. [it is obſervable, Hat in 
many of the European languages the 
fame word ſignißes to learn and to teach; 
to gain or impart knowledge.] This 
ſenſe ig now obſolete. 


He 


Py 


4 
©... 


He would learn 
The lion ſtoop to him in lowly wiſe, 5 
A leſſon hard. Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
Vou taught me language, and my profit on't 
Is, I know not how to curſe: the red plague rid you, 
For learning me your language. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
A thouſand more miſchances than this one, 
Have learn d me how to brook this patiently. Shake/. 
HFaſt thou not learn d me how 
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1 am meek and lowly. Matth. xi. 29. 
In imitation of ſounds, that Man ſhould be the 
teacher is no part of the matter; for birds will learn 
one of another. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
LEARNED. adj. [from learn.) 


| 1. Verſed in ſcience and literature, 
It is indifferent to the matter in hand, which 
W way the learned ſhall determine of it. Locke. 
| ch lc ee words to fame have made pretence: 
| 
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Such lahogur'd nothings, in ſo ſtrange a ſtyle, 
Amaze th' unlearn'd, and make the earned ſmile. 
| Pape · 
The learned met with free approach, 
Although they came not in a coach. 


authors: but I truſt more to the table of the learned 
we biſhop of Bath. 
. 2. Skilled ; ſkilful ; knowing: with 1. 
38 Though train'd | in unn, and /carn'd in martial 
arts, 
Thou chuſeſt not to conquer men but hearts. 
Granville. 


other knowledge. 

1 Till a man can judge whether they be truths or 
wh | no, his underſtanding is but little improved: and 
ſ thus men of much reading are greatly learned, but 
may be little knowing. Locke. 


"8 LE"ARNEDLY. adv. from earned. Wich 
i . knowledge; with-{k1ll. 
The apoſtle ſeemed in his eyes but Jcarnedly mad. 
Hooker. 
Much 


He ſpoke, and learnedly, for life; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. Shakeſpeare. 
Ev'ry coxcomb,ſwears as learnedly as they. Swift. 
LE"arNING. #./. [from learn.) | 
1. Literature; ſkill in languages or ſci- 


ences; generally ſcholaſtick knowledge. 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is almoſt child. 

ich; then its youth, when luxuriant and juvenile; 

then its ſtrength of years, when ſolid ; and, laſtly, 

its old age, when dry and exhanſt. 1 
To tongue or pudding thou haſt no pretence, 

5 Learning thy talent is, but mine is ſenſe. Prior. 

1 As Moſes was learned in all the wiſdom of the 


N 


ik Egyptians, ſo it is manifeſt from this chapter, that 
! 5 St. Paul was a great maſter in all the learning of the 
4 a Greeks. | Bentley, 
| | 2. .Skill in any thing good or bad. 


"ny | An art of contradiction by way of ſcorn, a learn- 
0 ing wherewith we were long ſithence forewarned, 
118 that the miſerable times whereunto we are fallen 
ſhould abound. Hooker. 
LEARNER. 2. J [from bars. J One who 
is yet in his rudiments; one who is ac- 
bi! quiring ſome new art or knowledge. 
i The late /earners cannot ſo well take the ply, 
. except it be in ſome minds that have not ſuffered 
ib themſelves to fix. Bacon. 
1 Nor can a learner work ſo cheap as a ſkilful prac- 
tiſed artiſt can. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


LEASE. 2. /. [laiffer, French. Spelman.] 
1. A contract by which, in conſideration of 


ſome payment, a temporary polleBion 3 15 
ranted of houſes or lands. 


It were a ſhame to let this land by leaſes 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


; 


To make perfumes ?  Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 
To LEARN. v. 2. To take Fun:; 
with of. | 


Swift. | 
Ie beſt account is given of them by their own : 


3. Skilled in ſcholaſtick, as diſtinct from 


Why, couſin, wer't thou regent of the 0 ; 
Shakeſps | 
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Lords of the world have but for life thelr ſeaſt, 
And that too, 1 the leſſor pleaſe, muſt ceaſe. 
Dienbam. 
TY have heard a man talk with contempt of biſhops 
leaſes, as on a vorle foot than the reſt of his eſtate, 


Swiftd 
2. Any tenure. | 
Our 9 Machetk | 
Shall live the leaſe of nature. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou to give the world inc 
Short*ned haſt thy own life's leaſe. Milton. 


Te LEASE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for] 


let by leaſe. 

Where the vicar legſes his glebe, the tenarit muſt 
pay the great tithes to the rector or impropriator, 
and the ſmall tithes to the vicar. Ayliffe. 


To LIASE. v. a. ¶leſen, Dutch.] To clean ; ; 
to gather what the harveſt men leave. 
She in harveſt us'd to leaſe ; 
But harveſt done, to-chare-work did aſpire, 
Meat, drink, and two-pence, was her daily hire. 
Dryden. 
Lz"asER. 2. . [from leaſe.] Gleaner ; 
gatherer after the reaper. _ 

There Was no office which a man from England 
might not have; and I looked upon all who were 
born here as only i in the condition of leaſers and 

gleaners. 


Swift. 

LEASH. 1. J. 2 French; letſe, Dutch; 
laccio, Italian. ] 

1. A leather thong, by which a falconer 


holds his hawk, or a courſer leads his | 


greyhound. Hammer. 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the Jeg 2 
To let him lip at will. | keſpeare. 
What I was, I am; 
More ſtraining on, for plucking back; not following 
My leaſ unwillingly. 
2. A nerce; three. 
I am from brother to a leaſh of drawers, and can 


call them all by their Chriſtian names, kg 
Some thought when he did gabble 
Th' ad heard three labourers of Babel, 
Or Cerberus himſelf pronounce . 
A leaſp of languages at once. Hudibras. 


Thou art a living comedy; they are a /caſþ of. 
dull devils. Dennis's Letters. 


3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in 


general. 
The raviſhed ſoul being — duch game, would 
break thoſe leaſbes that tie her to the body. Boyle. 


To LEasH. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


bind; to hold in a ſtring. : 
Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 
Aſſume the port of Mars ; and, at his heels, 
Leaſpt in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and fire, 
Crouch for employment. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


LEASING. 2. J. [leape, Saxon. ] Lies; 


falſehood. 


O ye ſons of men, how long will ye have fuch 
pleaſure in vanity, and ſeek after leaſing? 
Pſalms iv. 2. 
He mongſt ladies would their fortunes read 
Out of their hands, and merry leaſings tell. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
He hates foul leaſings and vile flattery, 
Tuo ſilthy blots in noble gentery. Hubberd's Tale. 
That falſe pilgrim which that /zaſing told, 
Was indeed old Archimage. Fairy Queen. 
I have ever verified my friends 
With all the ſize that verity | 
Would without lapſing ſuffer : nay, ſometimes, 
Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground 
I've tumbled paſt the throw; and in his praiſe 
Have almoſt ſtampt the leaſing. Shakeſpeare. 
As folks, quoth Richard, prone to leaſing, 
Say things at firſt, becauſe they're pleaſing 
Then prove what they have once aſſerted, 
Nor care to have their lie deſerted: 5 
Till their own dreams at length deceive them, 
And oft zepeating they believe them. 


/ 


Shakeſpeare's "WW nter 5 Tale. | 


* 


L 
LEATHERDRESSER. 


Prior. 


5 „ "4 


LEA - 
A lewd — — ain. 
LEAST. adj. the ſuperlative of little. . 
Saxon. This word Vallis would per- 
ſuade us to write 4%, that it may be 
analogous to /, 2/5 3 but ſurely the profit 


is not worth the change.] Little de⸗ 


yond others; ſmalleſt. 
-I am not worthy of the leaſt of all the mercies 
ſhewed to thy ſervant. | 
A man can no more have a poſitive idea of the 
greateſt than he has of the lea ſpace. Locke. 


LEAST. adv, 
degree below others ; leſs "an any other 
Way. 

rd reſoly'd to wave his ſuit, 


Or for a while play lea in ſight, Hudibras. 
EVx'n that avert; I chuſe it not; 
But taſte it as the /eaſt unhappy lot. Dryden. 


No man more truly knows to place a right value 
on your friendſhip, than he who leaſt deſerves it on 
all other accounts than his due ſenſe of it. Pope. 

At LEAST. PD To ſay no more; not 
At the LEAST. 
At LREASTWISE. more than is barely 
ſufficient; at the loweſt degree. 


He who tempts, though in vain, at leaft afperſes 


The tempted with diſhonour. Milton. 
He from my ſide ſubducting, took perhaps 
More than enough; at leaſt on her beſtowed 
Too much of ornament, in outward ſhow 
Elaborate, of inward leſs exact. Milton. 
Upon the maſt they ſaw a young man, at leaſt if 
he were a man, who fat as on horſeback, Sidney. 
Every effe& doth after a ſort contain, at lea - 77 
reſemble, the cauſe from which it proceede 
Hookers 
Honour and fame at leaſt the thund'rer ow'd, 
And ill he pays the promiſe of a God. Pope. 
The remedies, if any, are to be propoſed from a 
conſtant courſe ,of the milken diet, continued at 
leaſt a year. Temple. 
A fiend may deceive a creature of more excel- 
lency than himſelf, at leaſt by the tacit permiſſion 
of the omniſcient Being. Dryden. 


2, It has a ſenſe implying doubt; to ſay 
no more; to ſay the leaſt ; not to. ſay 
all that might be ſaid. 

Whether ſuch virtue ſpent now fail'd 
New angels to create, if they at leaſt 
Are his created, 


Milton. 


Let uſeful obſervations be at leuſt ſome part of 
Watts, 


the ſubje& of your converſation. 

LE'asy. adj. [This word ſeems formed 
from the ſame root with lehr, French, 
or loſe.) Flimſy; of cak texture. 
Not in uſer 


He never leaveth, while the ſenſe itſelf be left 
looſe and leaſy. Aſcham's Scboolmaſter. 


LEATHER. z. . le den, Saxon; leadr, 
Erſe.] 
1. Dreſſed hides of animals, 


He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of 
lather about his loins. 2 Kings, i. 8. 
And if two boots keep out the weather, 


What need yqu have two hides of leatber? Prior. 
2. Skin: iropically 


Returning ſound in limb and wind, 
Except ſome leather loſt behind. Swift. 
3. It is often uſed in compoſition for /eathern, 
The mepherd's homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle; 
Is far beyond a prince's delicacies. Shakeſpeare. 
LEATHERCOAT. 2. / [leather and coat.] 
An apple with a tough rind. 
There is a diſh of leatbencoats for you. Sbaleſp. 


1. 70 [ /eather and 
Areſſer.] He who dreſſes leather; he 
who manufactures hides for uſe.. , 


He 


Gen. XXkIl- 10 


In the loweſt degree; in a 


to demand or affirm 
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Le" "ATHERY. ad). [from leather.) 


LE"ATHERSELLER., |. [leather and ſeller. J 


111 


He removed 4e Cum z and by che way vagen. 


22 at the houſe 7 one Tychius, . 
12030 0 ' adj. [leather and 
mouth. 


By a fathe#-coutbed fiſhy 1 mean uch a>: have | 


their teeth. | in * throat ; as 
F 2 Walton's Angler. | 


ſembling leather. | 
Wormius calls this cruſt a leathery ſkin. Grew. 


LE"ATHERN-. adj. [from leather. ] Made 


of leather. 
I ſaw her hand; ſhe has a leat bern hand, 
A free-ftone colour'd hand: 1 verily did think 
That her old gloves were on. Shakeſpeare. 
The wretched animal heay'd forth ſuch groans, 
That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 


Almoſt to burſting. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
In filken or in /eathern purſe retain 
A ſplendid ſhilling. Philips. 


He who deals in leather, and vends it. 


Leave..n./. [lepe, Saxon 3 om Iypan, | 


to grant. ] 
1. Grant of liberty; permiſion; ; allow- 


ance. 
By your leave, Ireneus, nobeichlanting all this 
your careful foreſight, methinks I ſee an evil lurk 


uneſpied. Spenſer. 
When him his deareſt Una did behold, - 

Diſdaining life, deſiring leave to dye. Spenſer. | 
I make bold to preſs upon you. Tab 


w» You're * ; sive us leave, drawer. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The days 


Of Suu s ſway, when the free gere took leawe 

To act all that it would. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. | 
Thrice happy ſnake! that in her ſleeve P 

May boldly creep; we dare not give 

Our thoughts ſo unconfin'd a leave. _ Waller. 
No friend has leave to bear away the dead. Dryd. 
Offended that we fought, without his leave, 

He takes this time his ſecret hate to ſhew. Dryden. 
One thing more I crave leave to offer about ſyl- 

logiſm, before I leave it. Loc te. 
I muſt have leave to be grateful to any who ſerves 

me, let him be never ſo obnoxious to any party : 

nor did the tory party put me to the hardſhip of 

aſking this leave. Pope. ! 


2. Farewel; adieu. 


pirmiſfion to depart. 
Take leave and part, for you muſt part forthwith, 


.. Shakeſpeare. 
Evils that take leave, | 
On their departure, moſt of all ſhew evil. Shakeſp. 
There is further compliment of leave taking be- 
tween France and him. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Here my father comes; 
A double bleſſing is a double grace; 
Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond leave. Shakeſpeare. 
But, my dear nothings, take your leave, 
No longer muſt you me deceive. Suckling. 
Many ſtars may be viſible in our hemiſphere, that 
are not ſo at preſent ; and many ſhall take leave of 
our horizon, and n unto amen habitations. 
1 Brown. | 
To Leave. v. 4. pret. Theft; I have left. 
[ Of the derivation of this word the ety- 
mologiſts give no ſatisfactory J 
1. To quit; to forſake. 


A man hall leave his father and his mother, and 
cleave to his wife. Gen. ii. 24. 


If they love lees, and leaue the luſty wine, ; 
Envy them not their palates with the ſwine. | 


x Fey Jonſon. I 


2. To deſerss” to abandon. 
se that is of an unthankful mind, will leave Kim 
in danger that delivered him. Zecluſ. xxix. 17. 


e- 


In this ſenſe leave is 


the chub or cheven- | 


— 
—_— - 
o 

Lu 


| 


115. To Leave off: - 


ba if 


3. To depart m, without action: as, 
111 nnr 
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in eat pulp 82 2 Chen. XxIv. 25. 
o haye remaining at death, 

There be of them that have Et a name behind 

them. Eecluſ. xliv. 8. 

5. Not to deprive of 7"... 

They ſtill have /eft me the providence of God, 
and all the promiſes of the nope and my charity to 
them too. 

6. To ſuffer to remain. 
If it be done without order, the mind compre- 
hendeth leſs that which is ſet down; and beſides, 
+ leawveth a "ſuſpicion, as If more mi ght be ſaid than 
reſſed. | Bacon. 

1 things muſt be left nncertain to farther dif. 

coveries in future ages. Abbot. 
Who thoſe ate, to whom this right by deſcent 
belongs, he /eawes out of the reach of any one. co diſ- 
cover from his writings. n. 
Not to carry away. 
They encamped 3 them, and deſtroyed the 
22 of the earth, and left no ſuſtenance for 
| ! Fudge. vi. 4. 
He ſhall eat the fruit of thy cattle; which alſo 
ſhall not leave thee either corn, wine, or oil. 
Deut. xxviii. 48. 
Vaſtius gave ſtrict commandment, that they ſhould 
leave behind them unneceſſary baggage. Xnolles. 


18. To reje& ; not to chooſe. 


In all the common incidents of life, | 
I am fuperiour, I can take or leave. Steele. 

. To fix as a token or remembrance. 
This I {cave with my reader, as an occafion for 
him to conſider, how much he may be beholden to 
experience. Locke, 
10. To bequeath ; to give as inheritance. 

That peace thou hv '# to thy imperial line, 


That peace, Oh happy ſhade! be ever thine. Dryd. | 


11. To give up; to reſign. 
Thou ſhalt not glean thy vineyard thou ſhalt 
leave them for the poor and ſtranger. Lev: xix. 10. 
If a wiſe man were let to himſelf, and his own 
Os to an the greateſt good to himſelf he 
deviſe; the ſum of all his wiſhes would be 
. That there were juſt ſuch a being as God is, 
Tiletſon, 
12. To permit without interpoſition. 
Whe er Eſau were a vaſſal, I leave the reader to 
zudge. Locke. 
13. To ceaſe to do; to deſiſt from. 


Let us return, let my father leave caring for the | 


aſſes, and take thought for us. 1 Sam. ix. 5. 
14. To LEAVE of- To deſiſt from; to 
forbear. 


the doing of any thing, you muſt be ſure to carry 
the point. Locke. 


In proportion as old age came on, he J off fox- 
hunting. 


To forſake. 


e 


upon any e you bid him laue off 


Taylor. 1 


| 


| 


| 


He began to leave off ſome of his old acquaint- 


ance, his roaring and bullying about the ſtreets: 


he put on a ſerious air. Arbuthnot. 
16. To LEA ,out. To omit; to ne- 
glect. 


Lam i fraught with curious buſitieſs, that 
Ia out ceremony. - 
«You may partake: 

1 ſhould be loth to be Jet out, and here tov. 
Ben Jonſon. 


What is ſt down by order and diviſion doth 
demonſtrate, that nothing is is. left out or 'omitted, 


Shakeſp Winter's Tale. 
J have told em who you are. 


F 


| but all is there. Bacon, | 
Befriend till utmoſt end 

of all thy dues be done, and none left out, 

Ere nice morn on the Indian: ſteep E 

From her cabin'd loop- hole peeps Milton. 


We alk, if thoſe ſubvert 
Reaſon's eſtabliſh'd maxims, who aſſert 
That we the -world's.exiftence may conceive, 
Though we: one atom our of matter leave? 
- 8 ms | 


I always thought Us: 1 a 


| 


; 


«Lt 


Addiſon's — | 


— 


* 


124 


* + deal. of Judgment, by Tucca and. Varius, as 
ſeems to contradict a HFneid. 
c Alalſon on Italys 


4 


To LEAVE. . 3. 


1. To ceaſe ; to deſiſt. | 
She is my eſſence, and I leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foſter d, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. SAU 
And fince this buſineſs ſo far atr is done, 
Let us not leave till all our own be won. Sha leſp. 
He began at the eldeſt, and It at the Na 
Gen 


2. To LEAVE off. To deſiſt. 
_ Grittus, hoping that they in the caſtle would 
not hold out, /eft of to batter or undermine it, 
wherewith he perceived he little prevailed. Knolles. 

But when you find that vigorous heat abate, » 
Leave off, and for another ſummons wait. 


Ahoy 

3. To LEAVE of. To flop. 

Wrongs do not leave off there where they begin, 
But ſtill beget new miſchiefs in their courſe. Daniel. 

To LEAVE. wv. a. [from levy; lever, 
French.] To levy; to raiſe: a cor- 
rupt word, made, I believe, by Spenſer, 
for a rhime. ; 

An army ftrong ſhe Jeav'd; 
To war on thoſe which him had of his realm. be- 
reav'd. Spenſer s Fairy Queen 

LEAVE D. adj. [from leaves, of leaf. 

1. Furniſhed with foliage. 

2. Made with leaves or folds. 

I will looſe the loins of kings, to open before him 
the two leaved gates. Ia. xlv. 1. 

LE AVEN. ». /. [/evain, French; levare, 
Latin. ] 

1. Ferment mixed with any body to make 
it light; particularly uſed of ſour dough 
mixed in a maſs of bread. | 

It ſhall not be baken with leaven. Lev. vi. 17. 
All fermented meats and drinks are eaſieſt di- 
_ geſted ; and thoſe unfermented, by barm or leaven, 
are hardly digeſted, Floyer. 

2. Any mixture Which makes a general 

change. in the maſs: it generally means 


ſomething 1 or corrupts that 
with which it is mixed 
Many of their propoſitions ſavour very ſtrongly of 
the old lea ven of innovations. King Charles. 
To LE aven. v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To ferment by ſomething mixed. 
You. muſt tarry the lea v ning. © Shakeſpeare. 
Whoſoever eateth leavened bread, that ſoul ſhall 
be cut off. Exod. xii. 17. 
' + Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers kinds 
of leavenings, and ſeaſonings z ſo that ſome do ex- 
tremely 'move appetites... Bacon. 
2. To taint ; to imbue. 


„ 


That cruel ſomething unpoſſeſt, 
| 883 and leavens all the reſt, Prior. 
Le" AVER: nm. / C24 leave. ] One Who 
deſerts or forfak 
Let the World —＋ me in regiſter 


A maſter-leaver, and a fugitive. Shakeſp-ar, 


e. 
e 2. /. The plural of leaf. 

Parts fit for the nouriſhment. of man in plants 

are, ſeeds, roots, and fruits ; for leaves they give 

no nouriſhment at all. Bacon's Natural. Hiſtory. 


Lze"avincs. ». . [from leade.] Rem- 


- nant; relicks; ny refuſe : it has ns 


L 


1 
4 


- 


fingular. 
My father has this morning call'd together, 
To this poor hall, his. little Roman ſenate, 
The leauings of Pharſalia. Addiſon's Cato, 
Then who can think we'll quit the place, 


$ Or ftop-and light at Chloe's head, 


With ſcraps and /eawirgs to be fed? Swifts 
Le- avr. ad. | from leaf] Full of leaves; 

coyered with leayes ;- leaſy is more uſed. 

Strephon, 


Strepköa, with Levy twigs of laurel tree, k 

48 temples for to wear, 

For he then choſen was the dignity 8 — -. | 

Of village lord that Whitſontide to bear. Sidney. 

Nou, near enough your ag ſereens throw 
down, 

And ſhow like thoſe you are. Shakeſpeare. | 

To Lech. v. as [lecher, Fr.] To lick 


over. nmer. 
Haſt thou yet lac bed the Athenian's eyes 
With the love juice ? Shakeſpeare. 


LE CHER. . /. [Derived by - Shinner | 


from /luxure, old F rench : luxuria is uſed 
in the middle ages in the ſame ſenſe. J. 


A whore-maſter, 

I will now take the leacher; he's at my houſe ; 
he cannot *ſcape me. 

You, like a leteber, out of whoriſh loins 
Are pleas'd t6 breed out your inheritors. Shakeſp. 

The lecher ſoon transforms his miſtreſs; now | 
In 16's place appears a lovely cow. Dryden. 

Therſleepy leacher ſhuts his little eyes, | 
About his churning chaps the frothy bubbles riſe, | 

8 Dryden. | 
She yields her charms 
To that fair /etcher, the ſtrong god of arms. Pope, | 
To LE"CHER. v. #. [from the noun. ] $0 
whore. 

Die for adultery? no. The wren goes to't, * 
the ſmall gilded fly does leteber in my fight. Shak. 

Gut eats all day, and /etchers all the * * | 

B. Jonſon. | 
Lt"cnEROUS, adj. from lecher.] Lewd ; 
luſtful. 

The ſapphire ſhould grow foul, and loſe its 
beauty, when worn by one that is /echerous ; the 
emerald ſhould fly to pieces, if it touch the ſkin | 
of any unchaſte perſon. Derham. | 


 Le"cnerovsLY. adv. [from /echerous.] 
Lewdly ; luſtfully. | 
LE"cHEROUSNESS, 2. J. [from lecherous.] 
Lewdneſs. | 
L:"cntry. z. . [from lecher.] Lewd- 
neſs; luſt. 


The reſt welter with as little ſhame in open 2 
bam. 


as ſwine do in the common mire. Alc 
Againſt ſuch lewdſters, and their lechery, 
Thoſe that betray. them do no treachery. Sha e. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


LE 


7 Lern. vir. To read in publick ; 


tured on geometry. 

Lz"CTURER. . /. /. {from lechure.] | 

1. An inſtruQtor 3 a teacher by way of! 
lecture. 

2. A preacher in a kink hired by the 


pariſh to aſſiſt the rector or vicar. 
If any miniſter refuſed to admit into his church 
a lecturer recommended by them, and there was not 
one orthodox or learned man recommended,. he was 
preſently required to attend upon the committee. 
Clarendon. 
| Le*cTurESnie. 2. , [from lecture. ] The 
office of a lecturer. 


year, where he preached conſtantly in a Sæoift. 
LED. part. pret. of lead. 
Then ſhall they know that I am the Lord your 


among the heathen. 


As in vegetables and animals, ſo in moſt other 
bodies, not propagated by ſeed, it is the colour we 
moſt fix on, and are moſt led by. 


LEDGE. #. /. [leggen, Dutch, to lie.] 
1. A row; layer; ſtratum. 


The loweſt ledge or row ſhould be merely of 
ſtone, cloſely laid, without mortar: a general cau- 


jecuog beyond the reſt. 

our parallel ſticks rifing above five inches 
higher than the handkerchief, ſerved as ledges on 
each fide. Gu liver. 


3. Any prominence, or riſing part. 
Beneath a /edge of rocks his fleet he hides, 
The bending brow above a ſafe retreat provides. 


ſumpter horſe. 


LEE. 2. . ¶ lie, French. ] 
ah 216 ol ; ſediment ; refuſe ; commonly 
ces. 


Lz"cT1on. 2. /. [/efto, Latin, ] Af read- 
ing; a variety in copies. | 
Every critick has his own hypotheſis : if the 
common text be not favourable to his opinion, a, 
various /e#jon ſhall be made authentick. Wares, | 
LE"CTURE. #. J. ¶ lecture, French] 
1. A diſcourſe pronounced upon any fub- 
jet. 
a Mark him, while Dametas reads his ruſtick. 
lecture unto him, how to feed his beaſts before noon, 
and where to ſhade them in the extreme heat. | 
Sidney. 
Wrangling pedant, 
When in mufick we have ipent an hour, | 
Your lecture fhall have leiſure for as much. Shak. 
When letters from Cæſar were given to Ruſticus, 
he refuſed to open them till the philoſopher had 
done his lectures. Taylor's Holy Living. 


Virtue is the ſolid good, which tutors ſhould | 


not only read /-&tures and talk of, but the labour 
and art of education ſhould furnith the mind with, 
and faſten there. Tacks. 


2. The act or practice of reading; peruſal. | 
In the lecture of holy ſcripture, their apprehen- 
ſions are commonly confined unto the literal ſenſe of 
the text. Broaun. 


2. A magiſterial reprimand ; a pedantick 


diſcourſe. 
Numidia will be bleſt by Cato's lectures. Addiſon. 


To LECTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To inſtruct formally. 
2. To inſtructi in e and dogmatically. 


My cloaths, my ſex, exchang'd for thee, 
I'll mingle with the people's wretched lee. Prior. 
2. [Sea term; ſappoſed by Stine from 


which 1 is oppoſite to the wind, as the lee 
ſhore is that the wind blows on. To 
be under the lee of the ſhore, is to be 
cloſe under the weather ſhore. A lee 
award ſhip is one that is not faſt by a 
wind, to make her way ſo good as ſhe 
might. To lay a ſhip by the dee, is to 
bring her ſo that all her fails may lie | 
againſt the maſts and ds flat, and 
the wind to come right bn her broad- 


fide, ſo that ſhe will make little or no 


way. Dis. 
If we, in the bay of Biſcay, had had a port under | 
our lee, that we might have kept our tranſporting | 
ſhips with our men 'of war, we had taken the In- 
dlan fleet. Raleigh. 
The Hollanders were before Dunkirk with the 
wind at northweſt, making a les ſhore in all weathers. 
Raleigb. 
Unprovided of tackling and victualling, 
are forced to ſex by a ſtorm; yet better do ſo than 
Vuature ſplitting and ſinking on a lee ſhore. 
King Charles. 
Him, haply flumb'ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd ſkiff, 
Deeming ſome iſland, oft, as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 


| 


* 


He got a lectureſbip in town of ſixty pounds a 


God, which cauſed them to be /ed into captivity 
E zeks XXIix. 28. 

The leaders of this people cauſe them to err, and | 
they that are led of them are deſtroyed. Ja. ix. 16. 


| 


Locke. | 


tion for all parts in building contiguous to board. 
Motton's Architeture. l 


2. A ridge riſing above the reſt; or ey 


4 


| 


my 
Lip HORSE. #. . [ed and 25. 


. 
4 
> 


i 


]Lezx. 2. / [leac, Saxon; 


Peau, French.] It is generally that fide 


' 


| 


| Laich. 1. J [Izc, Saxon. 
1. A phyſicianz a profeſſor of the art 
of healing: whence we ſtill uſe cu. 


* 
+. = 
Fs 4 +? 54 
L E E 


4 Egg 3 the lee, „While night * 
to inſtruct an audience by a formal ex- 
planation or diſcourſe : as, Wallis lee 


Batter'd by his lee 1a 
winds through 8 * 
Drygen. 


leech, | 

A leech, the which had great infight | 

In that diſeaſe of grieved conſcience, 

And well could cure the ſame; his name was Pa- 


: tience. * FOpenſer's Fairy N | 


Her words prevail'd, and then the learned lee 
His cunning hand gan to his wounds to lay, I 


And oy elſe, the which his art did teach. | 


5 F. geen 
Phyſick is their bane. | 9 


The learned /eeches in deſpair depart, 
And ſhake EIN deſponding of their art. 
Dryden. 
Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude; / - 
Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 
- Till fome ſafe eriſis. 


Tried every health- reſtoring herb and gum, 
And wearied out his painful kill in vain. Rowe. 
| A ſkilful leach, 
They fay, had wrought this bleſſed deed; * 
This leach Arbuthnot was yclept. Gay's 'Paſterals, 


12. A kind of ſmall water ſerpent, which 


faſtens on animals, and ſucks the blood : 
it is uſed to draw blood where the lantet 
is leſs ſafe, whence perhaps the name. 
I drew blood by lerches behind his ear. Wiſeman. 
Sticking like leeches, till they burſt with blood, 
Without remorſe inſatiably. | Roſcommon. 
| To Leecn. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
treat with medicaments. 


LE"ECHCRAFT. #. . [leech and «rap. } 
The art of healing. 
We ſpeech, but others we perſuade L 
We booſt learn, but others cure —_— — * 


| Leer. adj. [liewe, leve, Dutch. Kind ; 
fond. 
Whilome all theſe were low and leefs 
And lov's their fiocks to feed; 
They neyer ſtrove to be the chief, 
And fimple was their weed. 5 5 5 Egge al. 
oock, Dutch; 
leechk, Erſe; porrum, Latin.] A plant. 
Know'Rt thou PFluellen? -es. 
Tell him I'll knock his /ze& about Lis pate, 
Upon St. David's day. Shakeſpeares 
Tee to the Welſh, to Dutchmen butter's i. 
Gay. 
. We uſe acrid plants inwardly and outwardly 4 


gangrenes; in the ſcurvy, water-creſſes, horſe- 


radiſh, garlick, or /zek pottage. Hate Humour. 


LEER. u. J. [hleane, Saxon. . 
1. An oblique view. 


I ſpy entettainment in her; he gives 0 * of 
invitation. 


Aſide the devil turn'd 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Ey'd them aſkance: Milton. 
2. A laboured caſt of countenance. 
Damn with faint praiſe, concede with wy leer. 
I place a ſtateſman full befor: my acht; ; * 
A bloated minifter in all his geer, 


With ſhameleſs viſage, and perfidious lar. Sit. 
To LEER. v. z. [from the noun. 


1. To look obliquely ; to look archly. 


I will leer upon him as he comes by; and do but 


mark the countenance that he will give me. Shak. 
I wonder whether you taſte the pleaſure of inde- 
pendency, or whether you do not ſometimes leer 
upon the court. | Sevifts 

2. To look with a forced countenance. 
Bertran 


den. 
The hoary wrinkled leech has watch'd and toil'd, 


Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Wi wah 
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of memory; n e in a e 
err tak 4 b 
2 Lawfül z not contrary to law. 


ge WT a Ee 


_ > ++ nw WG he af IS ps. \ "hits * A 2 827 ? 252 N 
— e e a 


Lens. . /. 1 French]! Drops 5 f. 


ment? i Nee 1 ts 2 5 Mts Wy, e old dif 
memory of king Richard was ſo ſtrong, j ls by the fight, 1 24 His merits . | 

4 417 ia ee | ame 5 RY Tf: net af own, though gel works 
1. e e e ods 1 8 . 271 8 
x they love /ees,, and leave the Tony - wa „ling the Teft-hand rather they e | 1 — te OW [gals F rench. Law- 
Lan then. not their palages with. che Swine. \ The limbs | e 


led 
| . whereby cultory helpeth ; . 


e. 


7 _ 4 La“ GALT * 


a. [legal] ifer, French ; 
Thoſe les that trouble it, refine” 1 ee, which are, ſuch, aa h 8 | from . | To ache wo OR. 
Abe agitited foul of generous | | Wine. pp.. 2 e 7 — a keg 2 . 0 23 Li 
Bs * on — hack a ey N . countenance al effect 285 cane for | | 55 is 5 W = ae 5 
. „ w ay col ib I the bar of the Wer en © left. dt is very Bon- + that no conſideration can i er, even the beſt 
o buieth it ſooner the more he all leefe. Tuffer. | oY e ee, at n ideratio impower, eve: 
No cauſe, not Tlient fat, will Chew'ril eſe, | ca ods 1 N * (om. 7 1 men, to aſſume the execution of it. al South, 
But as they come on both bes he tres hens 'h 4] Hibimataſs of "bb left. Hand, L, GALLY, ad. [from lega ] Law- 
And pleaſath both : for while be melts his greaſe . || ande Ne 1 fully; according to la. 
For this, that wins for whom, he a" . * Although A fquigt. efr-bandedne A prince ma not, much leſs OY inferior judges, 
id Reon. 5 ee Want that deny juftice, when it is 7egally and competently de- 
How in the port our fleet dear time did Lecce, 1 Denne. Mmanded. Taylor. 
Withering like e which lie but for fers. 2e. 1. LA, api; leggur, Er J; ET GAT ANT. . Fo - [ſegataite, French 
3 3&5 U 1d A De. 1. The limb by which We walls; par ticu- 1 from kgatum;” Latin. ] One who has a 
LEET, 1. 4. 1 4 larly that r between che knee and the, legacy left. 2 thi 
Leete, er letss is 9 pn lady: foot ; © 15 . ſhall erhibie a erue inventory of 
The word ſcemeth to have grown from the Saxon 22 They bafſte ; ad wha their t I feet . 4. | goods tak e of -fit ſons cre 
lese, which was a_court of. Joe. above The truſty Kaff, their better leg; f. d. 98 f — — he ——— 511 k 
the wapentake or hundred, comprehending three ot 5 ae 2 we? pp 9 | ditors and {egataries are, unto the ordinary. Tas, 
? Forte of them, otherwife called thirſhing, and con- 4 book wy * "off N 7 0 me GATE. 2. / Degatus, ai 
- tained the third part of a province or ſhire : — | * 5 1 1 * 1 : 5 French; legato, Italian. ] 
N — ogy other, A . \ ; have dag bar l. 1 ＋ Aae 1. A deputy; an ambaſſad or. 
* 8 qo yk "TOY 2 An act of obeiſance ; 1 bow with the "The logeves fene prince return 2 
0-005 2 . 10 , | Bal news they bring, that after all the coſt, 
But ſome uncleanly apprehenſions leg drawn back. 


Keep lecti and law-days, and in U at 


At court, ho that cannot HRW a he, put of And care employ'd, their embaſſy is loſt. . Dryden, 


With meditations lawful ? Shakeſpeare” T Orbello. dis cap, kiſs his hand, and fay Laine, has net-, E. A kind of ſpiritual ambaſſador from 
You would prefent her at the let, | ther leg, hands; lip, nor cap. | Shakeſpeare. ö 9.99 i a commiſſioner deputed by 
| Becauſe the 9 ſtone j Jugs, and ho ſeal'd quarts, Their horfes never give a blow, "3 1 or eccleſiaſtical affairs. a 
| Shakeſp. || But when they make > leg, and bow.  Bufiras. 2 * . the holy legate comes apace, 
Le. EWAR D. adj. [lee and pans; . 4 g If the boy ſhould not Ss off his hat, nor make To give. us warrant fro the hand of Heav'n. 
Towards the wind, See LEE. 1 2 very gracefully, a 1 por neg CITE 1-4, 1 , » Shakiſpeare. 

' | The clatlicze were called long Hips, the onerariz | Locle. 8 che legate's s ſummons, he ſubmitted, him- 
round, becauſe of their figure approaching towards t : "He He tnade-his le ; and, went avay- * Swift. ]' b to an examynations and appeared before him. 
circula$1 this figure, though proper for the ſtow- 5 To fend on b. ou Enes To ſupport | Aterbury. 

age of goods, was not the fitteſt for failing, be- 8 himſelf. -- 


LeGars” b. M. . from legatum, Latin. 1 


cauſe of the great quantity of Jeexward way, excepft! Perſons of whe Hem _{ 2 could well One who has a legacy left him. 


when they ſailed full before the wind. Arbutbnet. 


have flood upon their own legt, and needed nat to If he chance to ſeape this diſmal bout, 2 4 
Let no ſtateſman dare 5 lay in for countenance and NN e Ollier. | Th former legatees are blotted out. Dryden. 
A kingdom to a ſhip compare; | 4: That by which ** nl is ſup ou on e will is, that if any of the above-named e- 
1 * he ſhould call our commonneal _ 91124 73-43. het ground: as, the leg of a ta * ſhould die before me, that then N 
a veſſel with a double keel; 3 % le L IP mere —— myſelf. * 4 Sci ift. 
Which juſt like ours, new rigg'd and man'd, | Laier. 1. . ¶legatum, Latin. . L GATINE: ad be 
a : 7 11 ne ant. adj. [from legaze.] 
3 And got about a league from land, Wo gacy is a particular thing given y laſt will and M b | 
4 By change of wind to lectuard ſlde, 19 Iteſtament. Coroel. 1. ade 1.8 legate. 2 
ME to guide. Swift If there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, | ., When any one is abſolved from excommgunica- 0 
= f 2 I -they do as if one ſhould demand a legacy by force |, tion, it is provided by a legatine conſtitution, that 
9 Le FT. par ticiple preter. of leave. | and virtue of ſome written | teſtament, wherelh |; ſome one ſhall publiſh ſuch abſolution. Aylife. 
ö Is 5 i Alas, poor lady! deſolate and left; there being no ſuch thing ſpeciſied, he pleadeth 2. Belonging to a legate of the * Roman 
- | I weep myſelf to think upon thy words. Sh: that there it muſt needs be, and bringeth argu- ſee. 
. W 2 a river as == been left to ApS . chat love or good-will which. always || All thoſe you "WA, FREY of. 1 GEE 
15 n 4— wn rh ade, —_ h 3 f, 2 the teſtator bore him; imagining, that theſe, or By your power legatine within this kingdom, „ 
** 2 wy it had made, it muſt ha 22 ahn. the like proofs, will convict a teſtament to hive 0 Fall i in the compaſs: of a a premunire. Shakeſpeare. 
- "Wee Theft  diyit n. -tbatin it, which other men wan nowhere, by read- | T,z GA" r1Ox, . , [legatio, Latin.] Depu- 
K ere I left to myſelf, Sl at in- ing fins. | Hooker, | A how 4 X P 
|  fruQiing than diverting 3 but if we will be uſeful], Perch the will bither and we ſhall determine tation 3 commiſſion ; emb 
N to er world, we muſt take it as we find it. How to cut off forne hs Waun Aſter a legation ad res depend and a refuſal, 
Addi iſon' s SpeFtator. r akeſp.. and a denunciation or indiction of a war, the war 
| | Good counſel is the beſt tegay a father can leave « | 
1 Leger. adj. lige, Dutch; le vu, in. JI a child. _.. ee is no more confined to che BY, of en. ; 
Siniftrous ; not right. - .. © When he thought you gene ' W e duke had 2 fine sud _unaffe K. 
Wo That there is alſo in men a naturel een P augen the number of the bleſs'd 9 | Ng, I 
He deem d em legacies of royal love; ed politeneſs, and upon occafion 2 as in his 
. ney right, we com with. copfancy permitted Nor arm'd, his bci portions to e legations.. are Witten, 
L | a ervation in c w i 3 
the freedom f both, hands, do ofttimes confine 'it |, But to defend the preſent you had made. Dryden, Leca Tor. nf. [from bees Latin. 1 5e 
th ' unto the leſt, and are not without great difficulty | 


who makes a will, and leaves ciel. / 
+. Suppoſe debate 


- reſtrained 2 it.  -Brewn's Vulpar Errours. Stig 
| 4 S | Betwixt pretenders to a fair eftate, f 


The right to Pluto's golden palace guides, | 
The ＋. to that unhappy region tends, F214 


How large a-legacy was left to you, 


When the heir of this vaſt treaſure knew | | 
| £ 63 F. g 
He wiſely ty'd it ro the crown again. Dryden. |. 


a 3 1 * 


f pay to thy children tumult, ſtrife, and war, Bequeath'd by ſome /egator”s laſt intent. Dryden. - 
Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends. Dryden Porcoge of jots If i Li"ceno. 3. % II gende Latin. 7) ] 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, LE” GAL. adj. [leg French; leges, Lat.] Pi. chronicle or "regilier of the: lives at - 
And, on the right and left, the rann, 1. Done or — according to law. j 1 e e 
The commons: where they can. Dryden. ä 


n ſi” | » Whatſoever was before” Richard I, was before] Legend: being rib la in n ; 
OL. II. ö | 


Lins 


5 
* x. #54 <a AS 


—— — 


„ 


72 


but ben N and E. 
hd + have been even wich diſdain 
Ae neſts which bred them abborring 
cine 0 


5 


oer . 


the heathen ; the forme 


a freſher date, are ſo embroiled with fable and „ ee 2. 4 


1. A body of Roi 


 begend, t that one receives but little fatiefation. 
z. Any memorial or retacicn. 5 
Andi in this legend all. that glorious deed 
Read, * you arm you; arm you whilſt you read. 
Fairfax 


3 An incredable unauthentick narrative. 
Who can ſhow the legends, that record 


idle tales, or fables. ſo abſurd? | ere 
It i is the : way of attaining * eayen, that makes 
ane ſcorners ſo willingly, let * o the 4 

E. = It is not the articles of e creed, but” 

by to God and their nei our, that is ſuch an 
inconſi t incredible legenc | Bentley. | 
4. Any nſcriptiqn ; particularly on me- 


dals or coins. Wie 
„Compare the beauty and c 
1 on ancient coins. 

Le GER. 1. J. [from leger | 
lie or remain in a place.] Any 9 4 
that lies in a place; as, a, leger am- 
baſſador; a reſident ; one that conti- 
- nues at the court to which he i is ſent ; 
2 leger- book, a book that lies in the || 
_ compting-houſe, 

Lord Angelo, having affairs to Reva, 
Intends you for his ſwift ambaſſador, | 
Where be aneverlaſting leiger- Shokeſpoare. 

I've giv*n him that, 
Which, if he ui ſhall quite unpeople her 
Of /eidgers for her ſweets Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
If lejger ambaſſadors or agents were ſent to re- 
main near che courts of princes, to obſerve their 
motions, * ſuch were made cholce of as were vigi- 


Hor or Mel 
Dutch. 


4 


lant. Bacon. 
| | Who can endear : 
"Thy praiſe too D ? thou art Heav'n's lei ; 
Working nt che ſtates of death and hell. Herb 
He withdrew not his confidence from any of 


choſe Who attended his perſon, who, in truth, lay 
Jeiger for che covenant, and kept up the ſpirits of 
their countrymen by their intelligence. Clarendon. 
I call that a /edger balt, which it, fired, or made 
0 reſt, in one certain place, when, you ſhall be 
abſent; and I call that a walking: bait which you 
have ever in motion. 
LEGERDEMAIN. . . contracted per rhaps 
from legeretè de main, French. ] Slight 
of * ; juggle; power of deceiving | 
e eye by nimble motion ; trick ; de- 
ception ; knack. 
He light was at /egerdem 
That what he touch'd er. aal to light-2 again. 
Hubberd. 
Of all the tricks and demain by which men 
impoſe upon their own fouls, there is none ſo com- 
mot ag the plea of a good intention. South. 


Leer AITT. n. „ [legereté, French. 


Lightneſs ; nimbleneſs; quickneſs, A 
word not in uſe. 
the mind is ani GED: 'd, 
The organs though defunct and dead before, 
"Exeak. up. their drowſy grave, and newly move 
Wich caſted flough and freſh legerity. Sbaleſpeare. 
Ls GGED.: adj. [from leg.] Having legs; 
furniſhed 24 legs. 
Lg'G1BLE. u. J. [legibilis, Latin. ] 
1. Such as may be read. 
You obſerve. fame Gergymen with their heads | 
- held down within an inch of the cuſhion, to read 
what is hardly /egible. Swi ift. 


2. Apparcht ; diſcoverable. 
People's opinions of themſelves are S5 in 


their, cauntenaaces. 7m a kind imagination 
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in Ro ome two ſets 2 2 0 = gr L 
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15 ion iar adj. from 


2. Containmig a legion. 


| repent, - 
Enacting it-ſhould make no-precedint--. 


UE TOR. . . 
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a. manner as may. 
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ding rain on 
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derbolts : = ch ie th 


n of a 
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confirmation MAY 


— dun, 


eee N 5 54a ** mY 
The 


and evil is A 


N be 9 


force their way chrough the 


. Relating to a 45 25 , 


＋ 


Containin a gre "vt number. 
2 many W 8 jeſt, and 


and, like 2 . po miracles 


tions from God, to give. A 8 3 lanction 
to the laws I. e F Littleton. 


LeGiSLA” TIVE. . [from legiſlator.) 


Giving laws; Jangiying. 


Their /egiftative frenzy. they 


bal 
„* is a kind of Eibe and thoſe 

to the legi tive ſtyle. . 
Later, Latin; 


he e 
Boo] 4 


fakes A) TY — thun 


legiſlateur, FrenchiÞ A lawgiver; one: 


who makes laws for any com mEney L 


EGISLA'TURB. . J [from Ii ſatar, 
Latin.] The power that makes laws. 
Without the. concurrent. conſent. of; all three 
parts of the egi flatere, no law is, or can be made. 
Hale: Com. Law. 
In the notion of a / re is implied a power 
to change, repcal, and ene laws in being, as well 
as. to make new laws. ' MAddijon. 
By. the ſupreme. magiſtrate is properly under- 
ſtood the legiſlative power; but the word magiſtrate 
ſeeming to "denote. a fingle perſon, and to expreſs 
the executive power, it. came to paſs that the obe- 
dience due to the Iegiſlature was, for. want of con- 


| ſidering this eaſy dGftinion, miſapplicd to the ad- 


miniſtration. Swift. 
'EGI'TIMACY. # . [from legitimate.) | 
. Eawfulneſs of -birth.  * | 
In reſpect of bis legitimacy. it will * good. 


"iſe. 
. Genuineneſs ; not ſpurionſ 5 
The /egitimacy or be, of theſe —— 4 bole 
vindicated, 1 now * hat bat r they they 
| hurried out ef the ocean . 


Lat. legitime, French,] Born in mar 

riage; lawfully 15550 E 

itimate Edgar, I muſt h ur! d; 

Od Tae 225 is to the baſtard . Manl. e 
An adulterous perſon is tied to make prov! 


for che children begotten ip udlaufaf enbraces, 


| LEGT TIMATE.. adj. [from legitimus, || 


— 


| 


N 


—— — — 


At 


KR. 


7 


| 


0 
; 
; 
| 


2. Genuinely. 


a, moſt deſtryRive mildew 
Ehe MINOUS, adj, [Jegumi 


| EASURE. » Xo [bifer, French. ] 


1. Freedom from buſineſs or- hurry; va- 


N ai $4.3 


Werfer. . &. 
1 81 — jectise. / 
eee e 
_— mare imac wr bid. N 
2. Ts ake lawfal; + 


It would be impo Mble for 


0e If that which fhould lepj 1 k 5 i 
. 
E . 2 Deg * 
Ezc1: Wa * "Vans 50 * — 
8 mate. — 4 £1 a TAS 8 
1. Law ally.” I 0 


By degrees he 1 Jore imperial feats. 
Thus difficylties prove a ſoul legitimately great. 


| Dryden. 
LaoIT IAA TION. n. 4. Legitimation, 0, Ke, 
from legitimate. Þ 
1. Lawful birth. 


A 1 have, diſclaimed my la 
Th, ot name, and' all is 5 nds, 
good my mother, let me + know my 
* . 
From whence will ariſe many qu eſtions of 


mation, and "what in nature 'is the eg 
twixt a wife and a concubine. 


mike up the . ; hoes Fre | . * 7 of inveſting with the privileges 
2 Rat fo, (op legiffater, \\,.E-GUME. 1 n./« (legume, Fr. legumes, 
| ned en tn 1 ehe \LEGUMEN. ] Pat. ] Seeds wr, 


but gathered' by the hand; as, be 


in e all Iarger gol ; TOE. bp 
e legumens, as peas or 
d. in a retort, v 


OM FI fell great rains, upon which 5 
upon the A and le- 


butbnot. 
e Fr. 2 

ene], Belonging, to pul 

ing af pulſe. 


The.ptopereſt food of the. vegetable * 2 is 


Limes, 


taken from the farinaceous ſeeds; as oats 
rr tegiflater : the th ing . Err . — 
; Heroes in animated marble frown: j MInCuS; as, peas or beans, ' Arbuthnet. 
And legi ; ſeery'to thinkin fone. Pepe. LE” ISURABLE. a4. [from lalſure. ] Done 


" leiſure ; not hurried ; enjoying lei- 
ure. 

A relati ſable in hi l 
bo, te I'S . 


tion. 


E ad, [from hiferath. ].1 At 


leiſure ; without tumult or hu 


Let us beg of God, that = t 1 —— of our 
reſt is com as, Ja patterns of our diſſolution may 
by, Jagab, athua, and Dayjd,, who lcjſur- 

ly N live wn peace, prayed. for the 
mercies of pon t poſterity. Hooker. 


cancy of mind; power to ſpend time 
according to chaice. 

A' gentleman fell very fick, and a friend faid to» 
him, Send for a phyſician ;' but the Gck man an- 
ed It is a9. mattes; fag if, T 1 7 JL will die 
at. ie | geen Apepbe bega 

Where nigra, ayarice have made no en- 
transen the .defure, of Laiſure is much more natural 
N of buGneſs ang. carę. | 2 7. a 

ou enjoy yqur., quiet in a gar where y 
have nt only the /ci/ure gs = Gy but the ,plea- 


ſure to think of nothing can, diſcompoſe 
- Your: mind. ade. 
Convenienee of time. 25 
We U make our leeren $9: attend © on yours. 
Shakeſpeares 


WEL A G - 
EAA * N. | x 1 
| hs. 9 Wu, 4 OT 
N. * 1 * - = 
K i a y 8 
- = s 8 P * * 
. - 1 
"=. 
oc — 
my 
: Mp? * 8 a 
* 
4 4 . 
"PV -— 
* 


. ann 
125 . and Att 


6250. . 
LACY 7 7 
Does. 


mmanded 
e ot — heir aden 


1 py you 

122 = 10 

855 2 by no leiſure. 
18 r 18 eyes er Way. 

1 ſhall leave with him . N pres 
dered at his leiſure. 8 * 15 C, od 
3 Want of leifure... Not 1 ; 5 a 
More than I have ſaid, - loving countrymen ; 
The Jeifure and t of the time | 
Forbids to dwell on. 8 70 75 Richard III. 


LI“IsuREL Ihre. 
hs 40 A done en, 


ng when 
So long a x» growing, and fo le} 1.15 


That, if t rule were true, he 


The earl of Warwick, 
fired Leith and Edinbutyh, 
ors march. . 

he bridge is human - 6 ous a hb 
wy of it, I found that it 
and ten iatire arches. 


d be gracious. ö 


wich 1 Hanf men, 
and returned by a lei- 
Hayward. 
Fg ſur - 
of 


in a hurry 5 flowly:; dehberately. 
The Belgians hop'd, that with diſorder d haſte, 
Our deep- cut keels upon the ſandymight run; 
Or if with caution /ciſurely we paſt, 
Their numerous groſs WF W us one by 


L MAN. 2. J Generally ſuppotsd to be 
laimant, 72 over, French, ; but ima- 
ined. by Junius, with almoſt equal pro- 

Þa bility; to be derived from /, Dutch, 
or leop, Saxon, beloved, and man. This 
etymology is ſtrongly ſapported by the 
antient orthography, according to which | 
it was written lee. A ſweetheatt ; 


A 2 > or a miſtreſs. Hanmer. 
ſake, and do him not to dye; 
But variguiſh's, thine eternal bondſlave make, 
And nie thy worthy n leman take. 


Spenſer. 
A'cup of wine, | 2c 
That's s briſk and fine, 
Awa drink unto the leman ape ingen. 


'A propbfiriol previoully afaraed. 


nium, low Lat.] nk 


1.” The fruit of the lemon · tree. | 
The juice of Iemont is more cooling and aſtrin- 
gent than that of oringes. -  Arbuthbnot. 
The dyers uſe it for tying of bright yellows and 
lemon colours. Mortimer. 


| Bear-me, , Pomona! 
: ” wu $44 lemon and 12 9 "Vine, 
ith the orange, gpg ou the'green, 
Their lighter glorics blend. 1 Tbomſom. 
2. The tree that 1 lemons. 
The m, tree hath large Riff- leaves; the 
flower conſiſts of _ leaves, which expand in 
form of a roſe ; ruit is almoſt of an oval 
figute, and Arial . ſeveral celle, f in which are 
lodged Hard "ſeeds, furrouded by 2 thick fethy 


acid juice. There are many varieties of 

and the fruit is yearly importe ed from Liſbon in 

great ple er. 
Lemon a” ow *. 7, "Etro Hubs Liquor | 


made of water, ſygar, and the juice of 


is. tree, 


lemons, KA il: 45.20 
Thou, and thy. wife, and.chjldren, Mold walk 
in m buy toys, and dri AK. . 1. 
„ OH 


7 


* *. 
I ao 8 AU ons 


hem pong 


SHak are. | 


"5 1 


Addifon. 
Ly ISURELY. adv. [from keifare:] Not] 


% 


ſubſtance, which, Tor the moſt part, is full of an! 


* „ 


— 


| 


LE"MON. . /. [/imon, French; lo- | 


| 


| 


1 
9 


. And condeſcend to hear a young man ſpeak. 
phiſa, thou 


Lt'npr. . 


Ex 1 . o l p / 

l Mr 
"di "PF \ 

: v > 2 4 

24 - f 

4.4.4 4 fat 1 
fx 6 : 5 
* * : 

£031 5 
* * „ 


44 


Thou him th tary, | 
A 
7. | 


nor lend him thy. 


Leu. xxy 
They dare not give, and een refuſe to lend, 
10 their poor red, or a wanting friend. Dryden. 


2. To ſuffer to be uſed on ee 1 | 


it be reſtored. [ e 


8. Diſtance. , 


I'll And. it thee, my dear, but have no _ to 
ive it from me. Shakeſpeare. | 
. The fair blefling we vouchſafe to ſend; 


Nor we ſpare yon long, though b may | 
3. To afford; 


Dryden 


ant in general. 
Covetouſhef, to gr 
rivers, though fas unlike it in lending 
again. Decay e . ie: 
Painting and poeſy are two fiſters To l at 
end to each other their name and 8 


of 


| called a dumb poeſy, and the other a ſpeaking S 


From thy new hope, and from t growing 
Now end affiſtance, and relieve the poor. Dry. 
Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 


Wilt kend a hand to * 


[from lend.) 


1. One who Js any thin 


2. One who makes a rale of putting | 


to intereſt. - 

ſtate be anſwered ſome ſmall matter, and 
the reſt left to the lender; if the abatement be 
ſmall, it will not diſcourage 
took ten in the F Beb ſooner deſcend to 
eight than give over this trade. Bacon. 


eee eee, 
o call in money. Deyden's Span 

— cartiinly ee 
R rr 


Lzxrn. 1. J. . lenz, Saxon. Ty. 
1. Theextent of any thing material Sal 


mo 


end to end ; the longeſt line that can be F 
drawn throu | 


h à body. 

here is in Ticinum a church that is in 

one hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in heig th 
news dy 4 coperety. thy vals Fwvive or thictgea | 


ural. of 

. Large 2 of ſeay and ſhores 

pon her and my _— lay: ge. 
o get 


| 2 Ralph, free; 
Leſt e fears, and 
And beat, at leaſt, three — Aa.. 
Time glides along with undiſcover'd haſte, 
| The future but a length beyond the paſt. 50 
4. — of duration or ſpace. 
W of; , what oceans 3 


. norms" fultain'd, and. on what ſhores Im 

 Heriag thus got the the "den of 3 — 

hin dcr ws meaſure of this common dura- 
* to Judge. of ity Ce EA.” 


e the fea, 5 — the 1 | 


! 


ai | 
rang. | 


| 


mung 


6. Reach, or expanſion of any thin 


e lender: de that | 


1 2 Bacon. 
. Horizontal extenſion. 
A Mesentius ruſhes on his foes, - G 
And firſt unhappy Acron overthrows ; 
Stretch d at n he * the rarthy ground, 
$ 28 Dryden." | 
: 3- Comparative extent; 7 a certain portion | 


of ſpace or time: in ths ene Kr: fg rae a 


* 


f 


F 


21 


2 1 
LO LEND.'s:'s; ie dee Park. en. ls. Long, abit Yn EY N 
„ ee, greve eech. e eit your 
1. To afford or ply, mY "comdirin of | g, aid very de Hb l. * 
* ment. an wy | ch toil requir'd the Roman name,. + 
common worldly things 6 dan anraten | Suck length of labour for Wed Fram: rides. 
. ͤ . 
„ with a bou , 
Much more ta be thus oppolite with rern, enn 2 ade | 


160 not recommend to all a 1 of eien 
to thoſe extenſive lengths to which dhe Hg 
7. Fr advanced. | Watts, 


. 55 extent 4 451 Abcon tested ſtate. 


3 7 2 me with the worthy gentleman's name, r 


7 1 4 4-4 ö 


He had marched to the length of bez * 
be bad ſome thought of Clarendon. 


* 0 ! 


9. End; latter part of aux e 


tim 
1 Serre, pf things debe, all vw; 
"rpg $ unto eee 


A crooked ſtick is . 
bent as far on the clear e that ſocit 


R 


10. At LIN OTR. [An adverbial ods 
of ſpeech. It' was formerly written at- 
_ / pth.] 2 laſt; — Lcondluſigh....”r ; 
Th „at length, 8 in jy ans 
Rruggled hard 


Though our malevolent ſtars have 
[hom bags -— 


a. 
N 


And held us long aſunder. 
To LE'NGTHEN. v. a. 


1. To draw out; to make 8 
2 FE 
elaxing fibres, is making them 
or eaſy to be lengtherted without rupture. 
Are | 
Hd the low fun had lengeben l every thade. Pape. 
2. To protraQt ; to continue. 
Frame your mind us mirth axdmnerrieent; | 
Which bars a thouſand harms, r 


3 

Break off thy fins by righteouſneſa, and thine ini- 

ſg wares» 4510-4 want if it mex be 

It is in our power wy vn IF. ro an-inte-" 

7 that are yet to come, an 
to lengrben the courſe of our preſent oe Son 

's Sermoht. 


4 % 
: 3 


3. To protract pronunciation. 
the quantity of wy? ſyllable, 'belide helps of gram - 


matical [figures for che lengthening N 
Af them. 
4+. To IN: oe 


is onl 


exten 
What if I pleaſe 


Py 


J e . 
to lengehes 


'D; ryden. 
I'd hoard up every momen fy t nes * 


To lengthen out the payment t o ry tears: 
It {ongeberis 047 every aft of 


* more laſting and permanent iwpretls 
the mind, than "thoſe ' which accompany any Go. 
_ Þ Geat form of words. 


* LSI NGTREN. Vir To gro- longer ; 


1 increaſe 1 in length. 
«may a well make as yard, Sao 
Se d 


and ſhrink, a measure all fas: e. 
l „ e have not 57540 a ſettled 
Sti Singer 
Still finds Its error ; virk 10 yl Pri-. 
L, NGTHWISE.. - gh and use.] 
97 


as : ta ; in * longitu- 


1 


e NIENT. 9 ae, Latin \ 
» is HT 


o ſent me this account, Will ag- 


The learned languages were 'lefs conftrained in 


» © 
* - 1 
* . 
1 177 


— 


LEN. SID 1002 WEN  —-: 
Re 1. Aﬀuative; ſoſteniog ; mitigating. - |. e quench'd her fen at the e,, . a nu ens jm row the wal, 
in tis one paſlion,anan Can enjoy 3 Or horle ot oxen from the 4. 
Ti that on all things lays his /evient Nan A ms. /- but coatſe, were nothing | K you fly, from your Ne Wy 
Yet tames not 25 it . to gur dens Hind and. Pantber« || ' A leopard is every way, in ſhape, and aQions, 
ticulaire, French.) | like a, eat; bis head, teeth, tongue, * . .-jſ 


2. 


z 4 


— 9 


_ \ — — — * 24 — — 
— — =, 2 1 bye 
_—_— — — —„-— — 1 — 2 - — » 
— — „ 2 — 
a_ — < aro - 
5 13 2 
— — R ws g 
2 . a ” Py _—_ 
— * 
1 * 
4 * 
3 


 W__— 


Pepe. Lzx TI CULAR, adj. [ 


We 25 Ki emollent, 2 du LENT? GO. ». . TR 4 e or] One infected with a leproſ y,. 
7 er i i Lo. Wiſmman's Surgery. ſcurſy eruption upon the ſcin ; fuch| 3 of is ee 85 24. 
7 LI NIV. wv. n. [lnifer,. old French ; | especial as is common to women in] d be ent. Lev. Kit 45. 


| ld- g 
lenio, Latin.) To aſſuage 3 to mitigate. | chi 7 . 1 lun, Lat. b Fei Lr'rrkous. adj. [Formed from Ye 


. ! n | all like g cat's +, he boxes with Bis 

Wi % With . | II "Doublyiconvex; of the form of a lens. || u, LR 1 the 

W tories writ |  The-cryſtalling humour: is of u lenticular. figure, |, ** 2 Cat act kitrens ; leaps, at . 
5 Wirk tudy OY | convex om both ſides." {> Kay on Creation. | Cs OI 8 — a 
ti .  Lenient if prick ace cop c | * "I NI FORM: adj. | lent and 715100 G. ron WR ; 
M8 q Laxative ; emollient. Having the form ol a lens. 0 Before the king tame leopard led che 

Nh Ay -  Arbuthmot on Alm. .Scurfy.; ſarfutaczous. LITER. wn. /. Thepra, lepreſus, 181 


_ 
- : 
— 


4 
—— —-—— —— 
* _— Ja . = 
— — w 
a” 
I 


| 4 on, 
1 ._ Uſed for fquinanci& and inflammations in the L“ NTIL., V. | l 
„ throat, it ſeemeth to have # mollifying and 5g, A plant. Ran re 
vil We -- Ing virtue. Bacon. It hath a papiliongcione Aer, the pointal of | A 405 > $4 ** f Jeprofy's EProus. 
; Wh All ſaft'ning fimples, known' of ſov'reign uſe, | which becomes a ſhort pod, containing orbicular | 1 my t + 4 bebe N ky 
100 He preſſes out, and. pours their noble juice; | adeedy, for the moſt part convex; the leaves are And Ly: wh VI f F 34 4 
Wo Theſe fd infus'd, to Jenify the pain, _ conjugated, growing ta one mid-rib, and are ter- "Th 2 PR Ae 2 n. Hom: | 
aft He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. D 2 1 ted by tendrils. | [TT iT, e Hamer. g 
1 LENITIVYE. 4%. [ lenitf, French z 4 he Philiftines were gathered together, where Lu, PORINE. adj. Lleporinus, Lat.] Be- | 
| F Vi | Latin.] Aſſuaſive; emollient, * | '| wk a, ke of ground full of lentiles.  Jonging to a bare; having the nature of ; 
| F Some plants have a mill in them; the cauſe 2 Sam. ili. 11. | a hare; | J 
1 may be an inception of putrefaQion-: for thoſe L NTISCK. 3. / [lentiſeus, Latin; Jex-|Leyzo'siTy: PSY [from ure Su- 
if tl | mils have all an acrimony,. though one would || ti/que, French.] Lenti/ck wood is of a| mous diſeaſe. : 
ſs 13 think they ſhould be {enitive. Bacon. |, pale brown, almoſt whitiſh, refinous, | If the crudities, impurities ns leprofities "2 g 
{un Th the faces | f. : ; | 
1 ere is aliment {enitive. expelling aces | fragrant, and acrid : it is the tree which | metals were m_ they would become gold. | 
1 a without ſtimulating the ovens ſuch are animal | Bacon's Nat. Hifi | 
1 3 Arbuthner. | roduces maſtich, eſteemed aſtrmgent | : 
Lz"x1TIVg. 2. J. | and balfamick. _ . Lr, A boa — /. 1 A i bs Fr] 
8 8 L.entiſek is a beautiful evergreen, mati oathſome diſtemper, which, covers. 
1. Any thing nedicially ee to eaſe , eum » | which 3 is of uſe for the Bethe yl, . the body with a kind of white ſcales. q 
Pain. | Mortimer: Huſba ndry. 1 L Itches, blains, 41 4 


2. A palliative. 


Lz'nTiTUDE, 5. 2 [from lentus, 22 Sow all the Athenian boſoms, and their cro — 
C * 


There ae Jenitives that friendfhip. wilt Rey be= | * Be general /eprofy.- S bakeſp. Timon of 32 
fore | it ous be brought to decretory rigours. 1 "38 . L 7 N of 1 wk. N It is a — e Lev. mow 3. 1 
Ln. 4 , [hain Latin.}. Rr N 1 912 enlarge oy” . obſervation 1 * ee ugh $4 — as he 2 
N 0 er . = 
neſs; mercy ; tenderneſs ; ſoftneſs of 123 W 85 ha Walton's As 1 ; ler. , . heh, wee e 25 9 wh ; 
| temper. at * NY OR. ts — [tentor, Lat. lenteur, 0 | Authors, upon the firlt entrance of the pox, 
Henry gives waſh | 1, Tenacity ; viſcoſity. 8 looked upon it 60 highly. infectious, that they tan 
Of meer compaſſion, and of lenity, Some bodies have a Kind of an 27 more away, from it as much as the Jews did from the 
et 4 Shateſpeare's Hens VI.] depeckible nature than. others. Baca. ib. Hau, Surgery. 
© ain 
The mighty men, — diſcontent. Dan, 2. Slowneſs; delay; ſluggiſh coldnefſs. [Ls PROUS. as. [lepra; Latin; Zepreax,. 


Albeit ſo e a pardon was proclaimed touch - | | The lentor of eruptions, not inflammatory, points 
ing treaſon, ages not the boldneſs be beaten | to an acid cauſ. Arbuthnar on Diet. 
| down either with ſeverity, or with lenity be abated. 3. In phyſick.} That fizy, viſcid, co- 
' Hayward. is ” ulated part of the blood, Which, in 

Theſe jealoufie 


Have but one root, the old nd kom”. ' es fevers, ouch the capil lary | A leſſom; x: lore; doctri ine. Obſolete. 


[ win 
Whoſe / | 9. This ſenſe is ſtill Tetained i in Scotland 
re 2 en [Ls Tous. adj. Llentus, 5 Latin. } Vi Neon; The kid pitying his Heavineſs, 7 
t 


' French.] Infected with a "Dd A 
The filly amorous ſucks his death, 1 
By drawing in a leprous harlot's breath. Donne. 


LER E. 2. /.. [1zpe, Saxon; leere, Dutsh. ] 


reefs er 4” 


Like ZEſop's t upon his back. D tenacious 3 capable to be drawn out. Aſked the cauſe of his great diſtreſs; . 
LENS. 5 Five reſcablance to the (ed | In this ſhaven of a /entous and tranſparent body, And alſo who, and whence, 3 , 
f lentil. are to be diſcerned many ſpecks which become Thoutzh be that had well ycond his lere, 
n Thus melled his talk with many a te. Spenſer. 


— 
2 ra 6 vo We ** 


black, a ſubſtance more compacted and terreſtrious 


nn 
— 


92 laſs ſpheri call * on hoth ſides, is uſual- 
a lens ; 7995 e las, or ſpec- than the other; for it riſeth not in diſtVation. ; * RRY.. ffrom ler.] A rating ; z 4 lec- , 
22 or an Hect - glas of a teleſcope. e Ben.] ture. - Ruſtick word. 


ee, ee, Lob. . /. Led ſignifies the P * Less. A negative or rave. termina- 


According to the difference of the lenſes, I uſed | or, rather, a nation, country, 6 

3 — beet. Thus, /odgar is one of great intereſt | 5 l [lear, NOT 7 17 

LaNr. part. paſſ. from lend. .  þ with the people or nation. - Gib/or.. ee this expreſſed. 
By Jove the ſtranger and the Poor are ſent, ILECO. 2. J. Leof denotes love; ſo leof- BY 


And what to thoſe we give, ta Jove is lent. Pope. by that ſubſtantive; as, a wizle/s man, 

LENT. 1. . Ilenxen, the ſpring, Saxon. AN NOPE. of heres. {nib be a man without wit; childleſs, without 
The quadrageſimal faſt; a time 6f ab-] philo, Amandus, e Gibſon! ; Cone den. children; father/5, deprived of a fa. 
| ſtinence; the time from Aſhwedneſday | Le” - c pr, [ ee Tad | ther; pennies, wanting money. 


W 
* 


to Eaſter. | Lzss. adj. [leay, Saxon.} * The. compa- 
Lee is Gre Rips, e u ben in fee f da che e. L race A e eee e or 

the ſpring for which our progenitors, the Ger-] ture of a Hon. | fo great; not ſo much; not equal. 
mans, uſe glent. Camden. 2. Leonine verfes are thoſs of which the | 12 1 mother . , * 55 N. 
Lz"NTEN. adj. [from 1. Such as is] end rhimes to the middle, fo named | ary, James, Mort, ab 
uſed in lent; paring. from Leo the inventor: as, se that thinks be has a poſitive idea of infinite 


My lord, if you delight not in man, what lenten Gloria factorum temere conceditur horum. 1 ſpace will find, that he can no more have a pofitive 


entertainment the players ſhall receive from you Ly" OPARD.n. . [leo and pardur, err | idea of the greateſt chan he has of the leaſt ſpace; 
Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 1 A ſpotted * of prey. - © N for in this hattor we are. — only of a com- 
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e % 2 NE 
F % which a nfode originallyerro- |; tion or care leſt a: thing ſhould happen.” 
toſs than avy one whereof we have the poſitive idea- | neous can denve from cuſtom. F wy an | Ag . the not _— 


: Tm .- - Locke. 8 t great deſpite doth fortune to thee bear, 5 Deut. xxv 
All the Ideas that are conſidered. as having parts, Thus lowly to abaſe thy beauty bright, i Fe Xxv. 


3 = 
— - 


— 


en * N | Pe 2 £47 oF Left they faint 
, are capable” of increaſe by the addition of any] That it ſhould not deface all other er light? 9 Noe ty fare | 
— or leſs parts, afford —＋ their repetition, ene e eee „er 3 rigorouſly urg'd, _ : 
the idea'of infinity.” . e Ie is the Her blot, modeſty finds, 1; | M labour will ſuſtai ee 
is 4% to conquer, than to make wars ceaſe, Women to change their ſhapes than men their“ Y ane way x 
And, without fighting, awe the world wow minds. ebene. Of hear yure us, his Unacly care. ', | =. 
27 all; 9 The m ountains, and gher parts of the earth, .Hath unbeſought provided. | Milton. 


"1311 ei ee £66 e : - "King end brought hither the corps, Ig it 
„ n. J. Not ſo much; o 2 lefſer and leſſer from age to age: ſometimes | ng AM 
1 ta oy Bert n Po e N eſſe of X keyed by ſubterrancous | might be abuſed eee whe Ft ion. ; 
"3 They eel Jones acre, Shove l. | fires, and ſometimes Nee nder CO lr ſometimes means o * f, with 4 
84 n wo, Exod. xvi. 17. caverns that are under * 1 * Burnet. ö kind of Nn OE" OP 
2 date . | _ - Cain, after. the murder other, cries | 2 deubt 
— ng Es, Som |, out, Every man that pfindech _ Pr 
1 , 30 lofi withdraw | By the ſame reaſon may a man, in the ſtate of na-] Left that pure | e ſpirit of man 
W 2 | Dryden. ture, puniſh the ier breaches of that law. Locke. | Rt God. inſpir' d, exnnot periſh 8 
Less. adv. In a ſmaller degree ; in a Any heat promotes the aſcent of mineral matter, With this corporeal clod. TYs 2) Milton. 
1 „ ; | but more eſpecially: of that which is ſubtile, and LAST ERS. n: . They have a device 
"This — preſents a leſs merry, but not /eſs 3 nnen N of = 2 filled = 2 and 
4 temptation to thoſe in adverſity. | Th | here. and t the le 4 lambs Fro FM... tlong, out 0 who e midft 
| aa | SY Wer | there nſeth a thread, and at the ſame 


Decay of Picty. | The new-fall'n yaung herd bleating for their dams. þ a thread, and 
a hangeth a ſail-z to this engine, termed. 


The /efs ſpace there is betwixt us and the ob- a Pope. 
Jeck, and che more pure the air is, by ſo much LETSs ER. ad. [formed by corruption | a leftertock, they tie one end of their 
WY |  boulter, ſo as the wind coming from the 


the more the ſpecies are preſerved and diſtinguiſh- f, 
y, the more ſpace of air rom Jeſs. 
e he nk a Je ite ark; auch the nope ſhore filleth the fail, and the fail car- 
.rieth the boulter into the ſea, which, 


there is, and the /eſ5 it is pure, ſo much the more | Some fay . mad; others, that Jeſſer hate him, |, 
the object is confuſed and e * Dryden. Do. call it valiant 1 4 " Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 

after the reſpite of ſome hours, is drawn 

in again by a cord faſtened at the nearer 

d . | 


Their learning lay chiefly in flouriſh ; they were LEIss ES. 17. 7. [laifſtes, French.) The | 
not much wiſer than the /eſs pretending multitude. F dung of beaſts left on the ground. | 
Collier on Pride. |, E”SSON. n. J. [legon, French; lie, 


The le they 3 2 * Latin } TR, yt - ct: N oo 1 Carew. 
will be Jeſs careful to ſup neceſſities of tha | A: 3 To v. a. [læran, Saxon. | 

indigent. ; * _ Smalridgee | 1+ Any thing read Wee aa ated to a r. To allow; to ſuffer ; to permit. 

Happy, and happy ftill, ſhe might have proud, | teacher, in order to improvement. | Way; nay; quoth he, kr be your frife and doubt. . 
Were ſhe /eſs beautiful, or /eſs belov'd. Pope. | I but repeat that lefſon ; | 7 fax. 
Lz'ssEE. #./. The perſon to whom a] Which I have learn ' d from.thee. Denbam's Sophy. V0 Where there is a certainty and an uncertainty, 

leaſe is given. 2. Precept 5 netien inculcated. | - -þ Yet the uncertainty go, and hold to that which is 
To LESSEN, v. a. [from %.] This day's enſample-Hath this I in dear ; Certain. my Bibo Sanderſon. 
To make leſs; to diminiſh. in bulk. Tü big mar my abi in tate uf niert N 
1. „e | That bliſs maynotabide in ſtate of mortal men. And wither'd all their firength.before he ſpoke ;: 
2. To diminiſh the degree of any ſtate or | E Fairy Queen. Back. on your lives, ler be, laid ke 
: R 2 | . 0 you » let be, 1 » my prey, 
quality; to make leſs intenſe. Be not jealous over the wife of thy. boſom, and | And let my vengeance take the deſtin'd way. ** 
; 1 | n wy | e MO. | 68 1 Dryden. « 
| - _ Denham. 3. Portions of ſcripture read in divine ſer- NE IG: IE e | 
Though charity alone will not make one happy | vice. 4 | SLES I Shall he remember Leonora? Dryder's Spaniſh Fr. i 
in the other world, yet it ſhall /eſen his puniſhment. | Notwithtanding ſo eminent properties, whereof We muſt not let go manifeſt truths, uſe.we- 


' Calamy's Sermons. | we ; : hs; cannot anſwer all. queſtions about them. Collier, 
. ... ²˙76irM...... ore 
pleaſe, this multitude, how great ſoever, len not] moſt ſubjeQ, they may, in this reſpect, no leſs thing, ſo as to take but little notice of the ſuc- 

one jot the power of adding to it, or brings him} take, than in other they muſt give the hand which þ <<fion. of ideas in his mind, lers flip out of his- 
any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of n pre-eminence- - Mooker. Gb. account a good Ju of that duration. Locke. 
number. a, og Locke. Tune pricked for an inſtrument A ſolution of mercury in aqua fortis being poured 
This thirſt after fame betrays him into ſuch in- q+ Thoſe n. laws wen ke good g zn ſet for a | on iron, copper, tin, or lead, diſſolves che metal, 
decencies as are a leſſening to his reputation, and is ſute out of tune; of which {ſons little uſe can nd ders go the mercury. Newton's Opticks. 
looked upon as a weakneſs in the greateſt cha- be made, till the flute be made fit. to be played on. 2 - A fign of the optative mood uſed before 
racters. Aadiſon's Spectator © © AE Davies en Ireland. the firſt, and imperative before the third 

Nor are the pleaſures which the brutal part of . ſi Refi 2 firſt 
the creation. enjoy, ſubject to be Iſened by the un- 55 A _ lecture. per on. efore the firſt per ſon ſingular 


eaſineſs which ariſes from fancy. Atterbury. * oY _ a leſſon 8 — _ tg r fixed Purpole, or 
; "I | ould make keep within doors for f 5 
„ * e of fer! «af fortnight. 8 ; Sidney. — ow the Pkiliſtines. Judges 
| . . Te Le'ss0N. u. a. from the noun.], To Here let me ſi, 
To leſſen thee, againſt his purpoſe ſerves _ ry 5 _ 7 rol in 3 And hold high converſe. with the mighty 1 7 1 
To ifeſt th thy might. 7 51 ven in kind love conjure thee | * NE : 
St. Paul als ® 47 his office, when ill Io en MCs Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of Verma. | 3, Before the firſt perſon plural, ler implies 
| men: conſpired to en it. Atrerbury's Sermons. |þ ell haſt thou-leſon'd us, this ſhall we do. Shak. exhortation.- ne:q 1-2 
To LECSsEN EY n. To grow leſs; to porno pri —.— — 3 Riſe; let us go. | n 
. 2 4 Ga dS ** 9 5 C into A con c and deteſtation 0 N is vice. 5 | |; ' ſhade 8 
ſhrink ; to be diminiſhed. 5 pH | '  L"Eftrange's Fables. an 


All government may be eſteemed to grow ſtrong Liss k. #./. One who lets any thing Before ide third perſon, fingular or 
or weak, as the general opinion in thoſe that go- R | fs 8 


| lural, iet implies permiſſion 
| 3 f to farm, or otherwiſe, by leaſe. 2 . Y 
ke mae ans ß ward have bu or iſ tht lxſ, | Gu neocons poo Wig 
' , | : . . 
more than this, there was one witneſs of no good | And that too, if the leſſor. pleaſe, muſt 25 % Let the ſoldiers ſeize him from . one of the aſſaſſi- 
reputation. Anterbury. enbam. WR, ; | 


p : If he demiſes the lebe to a la an, the tenant || ot rnb 4 
Le'35ER, adj. A barbarous corruption of muſt pay the ſmall ies to 2 and the 6. Sometimes 10 implies conceſſion. 
l/s, formed by the vulgar from the þ - great tithes to the Ir. Apliffe's Parergon. | Oer golden ſands ef rich Pactolus flow, 
habit of terminating comparatives in | LesT..conp., [from the adjective lat.] Or trees weep amber on the banks of Po, "i, 
N ä | , a 1 While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 3 
er; afterwards adopted by poets, and 1. This particle may be ſometimes re- | Agd realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. 5 
| thenby writers of proſe, till it has all the] ſolved into that” net, meaning preven- | 75 „ 55.5; e 
/ 1 3 os as FO, e 7. Before 


nates. Dryden. 
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- 12. To ſuffer any thing 


„ WD 

E. Before a'thin 
implies . 
Let not the objects 


which oufthit to be konti- 


pn us de ſeparated, and let thoſe which ought to R 
apparently ſo to us; but let this be 


ſeparated be 
done ann efence. Dryden 
8. Let has an infinitive mood after it 


without the particle £0, 188. in the — J 


mer examples. 
But one ſubmiſſtye word which: you ler fall, 
ws him in good humaur with us all. 
e ſeventh year thou ſhalt les ie , and thr 


9: To leave : in this ſenſe it is 5 commonly | 


followed by alone... 0 
The did me tos much in hh 
That eve faid IHhearken'd'for — 1 


It t were fo, I might have fer ui . 


Th iaſultiag hand of Douglas over you. SHake/. 
The public outrages of a deſtroying tyranny are 
but childiſh appetites, let alone ill they are 
ungòvernable. L range's F. 
Lt — hiih Ifechwritds. Dyes. 
This is of no uſe, and had beer! better let alone: 
ne is fain to reſolve all into prefent poſſeſſim. Lotte. 


Neſtor, do not let us alone till you have ſhorten- | 


ed our necks, and reduced them to their ont 
This notion might be-ler alone and deſpiſed, LN A 
Piece of harmleſs unintelligible enthuſtaſm. Rogers. 
10. To more than permit; to give. 
| T1 's a letter for you, Sir, if your name be 
Horatio, as I am {et to know it is. Shakeſpeare. | 
11. To put to hire; to grant to a tenant. / 
Soldtnon had a virieyard at Beal Hamen; he let | 
the viteyard winto Keepers. Cant. Viiie 11. 
Nothing deadens ſo much the compoſition of a 
picture, as figufes which appertain not to the ſub- 
Jet : we may call them figures to be let. Dryden. 
She ler her ſecond . 
Aer. 
A law Vas enacted, prohibiting all biſhops, and 
other-6ccleſiaftical ions, from letting their 
lande för "above the term of twenty years. Swift. 
to take a courſe 
which requires no impulſive violence. 
In this ſenſe it is commonly joined with 
a particle. 
let them down by a cord through the win- | 
vow. Foſhua. 
| Lanch out into the deep, and ler down: your 
[nets for adraught. 
et down thy pitcher, that I may drink. 
Gen. xxiv. 14. 
The beginning of ſtrife is as when one letteth 
cut water. rOU. xvii. 14. 
A terebration doth meliorate fruit, fo doth 
vines or trees after they be of ſome growth, 


and thereby letting forth gum or tears. Bacon. 
And if I knew which way to do't, | 
Your honour ſafe, I'd ler you out. Hudibras. 


The letting aut our love to mutable objects doth 
'but enlarge our hearts, and make them the wider 
marks for be wounded. Boyle. | 
My heart fi me while J hear him ſpeak, 
And every flacken'd fibre drops its hold ; 
Like nature &trring down' the forings of lte. Dryd. 
From this point of the ny the poet is 'let 
"down to his traditional Pope. 
You muſt kr it dowwn, that i iu, make it ſofter by 
tempering it. Moxen's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
13. To permit to take any ſtate or courſe. 
Finding an eaſe in not underſtanding, he let looſe 


His thoughts wholly to pleaſure. Ys 
Let reaſon teach impoſſibility in any thing, 
the will of man doth Jer it go. Frm 


e 
was able to ride on horſeback, ag carry a gun. 


Addiſon's Spectator. | 


14. Ta LeT Zloed, is elliptical for 70 Jet 
out blood. To free i it from-confinement ; 


to ſuffer it to ſtream out of the vein. | 


— * 


x ip the pee votes, tb | 


Luke, Vo 4+ 1 


men's minds the more eaſily. 


ſeveral veins at a time. Arbuthnot on got ; 


opened 
15. 7 Lxr bhod, is uſed wich a dative 
of the perſon whoſe blood is let. 
As terebration doth meliorate fruits, fo Loth 
— Fama 


16. 70 1 Bir in ine. To admit. | 
Let in your king, 0 
Crave: harbourage within your city walls. wu | 
Roſcetes preſented his army before the ga 
of the city, in hopes chat the citigens Would ri ſe 
ſorde tumult, and ler him isn. Nolles. 
| What boots it at one gate to make defence, l 


And at another to let in the foe, 
Fffemfinately vanquiſh'd ? Milton's Agoriftes 
Witits are lade by teligion, 


The more telider our 
the more eaſy we are to /e in grief, if the eadſe be 
innocent. c Taylor. 

They but the aſhes,” thou e fare,” 
"True to his ſenſe, but truer to his fame, 
Fording His cuttent, whete thou-Airid'ft it 10%, 
Let in thine own to make it riſe and flow. © 
Daenbam. 

To give a period to my life, and to Ris fears, 
you're welcome; here's u throat, a heart, or any 
other part, ready to lit in desth, amd receive his 


commands. enham. 


17. If a noun follows, for let in, let into 
is required. 
It is the key that fel them into their vely Bart, 
and enables them to do mmand all that is there. 

Sburb': Sermon. 

There are pictures of fuch us Have been diffin- 
guiſhed by their birth vr miracles, with inferip- 
tions, that {er you into tlie nume and hiftory of the 


Addiſon. 
of ill ſucceſs, and 
terrible events, as if they had been ler into the ſecrets 
of Providence, and made 
vate conduct by which the world is governed. 
Addi — 
T heſe are not myſteries for ordigary readers to 
let i into. Addiſon. 
As we rode the town, I was let into the 
characters of all the inhabitants; one was a dog, 
another a whelp, and another a cur. Addiſon. 
18. To LeT in, or inte. To procure ad- 
miſſion. 
They ſhould | ak properly and 
whereby they A let their thoughts into Ta 
cke. 
As ſoon as they have bewn down any quantity of 
the rocks, they et in their ſprings and reſervoirs 
among their works. Addiſon. 
19. To LET of. To diſcharge. Origi- 
nally ufed of a narrow diſmiſſed. from 
the gripe, and therefore ſuffered to fly 
off the ſtring : now applied to guns. 
Charging my piſtol with powder, I cautioned the 


emperor not to be afraid, and then let it off in the | 


air. | Swift, 
20. To LET ont. To leaſe out; to give to 
hire or farm. 
To LET. v. a. [lerran, Saxon.] 


1. To hinder; to obſtruct; to op 
Their — are not letted from enjoying their! 


objects: we have the impediments of honour, and | | 
- | no-otherwiſe to be reſcued from it, but by'one tifat 
would cry mightily. Atrerbury. . 


* tormients of conſtience. Sidney. 
To glorify him ia all things, is to do nothing 


whereby the name of God may be "blatpherfiea ; | 


nothing whereby the ſalvation. or oy or Grecian, 
or any in the church of Chrift, may be ter or hin- 
dered. + / Hooker, 
Leave, ah, leave off, whatever wight thou be, 
To Ir a weary wrerch' from her dus reſt, | 
And trouble dying ſoul's tranquillity! Fairy Ny 
Wherefore do ye / the people from their works 
go you-unto your burdens. 


it has kued ; 4. as, mula me 


inted with that pri- | 


1 


Exod. Ve 4 | 


. OO" F 
Let's purge le 2 8 $bak. [ he who now. will et, until he be taken out- 
| His ancient knot of s adverſaries | of the way. 2 Theſ. 
| To-morrow are ler blood at Pomfret caltle,. Shot. I will work, and who will der it ? Je. xliii, 11. 
Hippocrates ler great quantities of Bld, an And now no longer ferted' of hie prey; 


He at it with enrag'd de 1 

| 22 the neighbours with 6 id ure, a1 
And node at every houſe his threatening fire. | 

2. To Er, when it ſignifies 1 Pormir 

leave, has iet in the preterite and par 

alive; but when' it Fgviſies to 1 


| ay things ave lelled me. 


7 0 Lev. *. . To forbear ; z to withhold 
ſelf. 


king radius Had rn upon. hirn th 

perſon on of à fratetnal ally to the king, be Would n 
to counſel the king. Bacon. 
LET. 2. . from the verb. Hindraice ; 3 

obſtacle ; obſtructibn; impediment, © 

The fecret lers and difficulties ! in public proceed - 
Itigs are 1 and infevitable.. Hooker. 
2 Without ler pteſented his army "before 


Belgfade. Knolies's Hiſtory of the Thee 
9 been done 


this, Rad I 
We had Had no ſtop, nb ler. Bin Fonſen's nie, 
Juſt judge, to lets remove; that free from dread, 
1 fly defore thy high tribundl plead. anch. 
To theſe rofferital. diſpofitibns to fin, add the ex- 


_ 1 and occaſions concurring with 


courſe freely, '”  Sauths 
Lr, the termination of diminutive words, 
from lyxe, Saxon, little, ſmall; as, rivuc 


be n 8 


la | 

Lats dick. adj. letbargigue, Fren, 
from let hargy.] Sleepy 77 diſeaſe, 
yond the natural power of ſleep. 

Vengeance is as if minu proclaimed - in 

thunder from heaven, to give — no reſt in their 
ſins, till they awake from the lerbargici Nleep, and 
ariſe from ſo dead, ſo mortiferous a ſtate. : 

| Hammond Fundamentals, 
Let me but try if I can wake his pity 

From his lethargich fl Denham's Sophy „ 
3 demands e fame cure and # Sy 44 


N of 


et bargic . Arbutbnot on Diet. 
LĩirRNRCICENESs. 3. /. 


from lethar- 


to a diſeaſe. 
A rain of glory mixt with humbleneſs, * 
Cites both a fever, and E Herbert. 
'LE"'THARGY. x. /. azyia ; Tethar- 
gie, French.] A 0 55 E 2 
lleep from which one cannot be kept 
78 VII 
The lethargy muſt have his quiet courſe; 
If not, he 2 at mouth, — dy and by 
Breaks out to ſavage madneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


Though his eye is open, as the morning's, - 
Towards luſts and pleaſures ; yet ſo faſt a /etbar 2. 
Has ſeiz d his powers towards public cares aid 


He'fleeps like death. -  Dihbam's Sopbys 
Europe lay then under a deep /eebargy ;- and was 


— — 


A lethargy is a — of apoplexy, "and de- 
mands the ame cure and diet. Aròbutbnot en Diet. 


Laid aſleep ; entranced. 
His motion weakens, or his diſcernings | 
Are lerbargied. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Li'rnz. 2. 2 1 Oblivion.; 3 2 


draught of oblivion. 
The 


E 


. - 


— lets and rubs "bit of the 
oh 8 . 


let, ANT pg hanilet, a little vile 


plexy from a rap caſe, ſuch being the 
F/ 


gict.] Morbid lleopineſs ; ; drowſineſs: 


LE"THARG1ED. ad}. [from the ſe 


rom. Jets] v4 
I. * * lors or permits. 

2. One who hinders. | 
3- One who gives vent vo any ming 25 

a2 Mood. letter. | 

LETTER. 1. h [letere, French; litera, 


Latin,! 
1. One of: the elements of ſyVables. 
A ſuperſeription was written over him in letter: 
of, Sms. Latin, and. Hebrews. Lukes. xxiii. 38. 
'Thou.whoreſon Zed... thou tn” — 
(£7 
2. A written meſſage ; an epiſtle. 
| They,uſe, to write it — laters, Shak 
I have a/#ter, from 
Of ſach contents-as you will wonder at. ba leßp. 
When a Spaniard would write a letter by him, 


me Indian would marvel how it ſhould be poſlible, | 


- that he, to whom he came, ſhould bg able to know 
all. things. Abbot. 
, The aſſes vill, do very well fun tru and 
the hartes will make excellent letter carriers. L EI. 


The ſtile of letters ought to be free, eaſy, and | 


natural; as near N l to familiar converſa- 
- tiog,, as, pofible : two beſt qualities. in con- 
© verſation are, good humour and good breeding; 
| | Np" x hg "we, — 


Mr eee civi- 


lity, and friendſhip, without any ſtiffneſs or con- 
* ſtraints Sevift. 


J. e 
LE VANT. adj. [levant, French. ] E 


12 


3 The verbal expreſion; the literal} L 


eanin ; 
e tranſlations of holy ſcripture, e may 


at diſallow, of their painful travels herein, who 


* ri ly hav del themlelves to, the_very Aae 
| Hooker. | 


letter. 

In obedience to human laws, we muſt obſerve 
te letter of the law, without doing violence to the 
_ + reaſon of the law, and the intention of the lawgiver. 

Taylor : Holy Living. 

Thoſe words of his 3 2 
cording to the bare rigour of the letter, but ac- 
cording ty the allowances of expreſſion, South, 

What ! fince the pretor did my fetters looſe, 

And left me freely at my own diſpoſe, 
May I not live with ut controul and 
Excepting ſtill the /erter of the law ? 
4. Lettexs without the ſingular : Nx my 
1 The. Jews marvelled, ſaying, How "knowerh. this 
man letters, having never learned? . Fobp, Vile 15. 
5. Any, thing. to be read. 
| ood laws are at beft but a dead letter. Addiſon. 
6. Type with oa books are printed. 

The ing; Hike that, letter. founders. uſe. to the 
_ caſting of printing eter ary kk conſtantly | in 
melting metal- Moxon. 

Fo LEITER. v. a; [from letter.) To 
ſtamp with letters. 

I obſerved one weight lettered dn both ſides ; and 

I found on one ſide, rng the dialect of men, 
and underneath it, calamitjes ; og the- other fide 
was written, in the, lapguage. ofthe. gods,. and 
underneath, bleſſings, iſons 

LETTER&D, adj. 
rate; educated te Jearnih 

A martial man, not ſweetened by a lettered edu- 

© cation, is apt to have a tinGture of ſqurneſs, - 
Collier on i. 
LETTUCE. 2. /. — End. JL. 
The ſpegies are, 72 

cabbage lettuce; Silent Jer N "wh — 225 

cos; 5 white cos; red capuchin letucs. 
at colworts, and · comforting purſeline, "I 
Cold lertuce, and refreſhing roſomarines pv; 


* Dryden. 


from letter.] Lite- | 


—_—— 
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eee 0 ks. palfons 
- Gold Senken. Len Pane pre. 
T he medicaments 
purſlane, endive. . 


Wiſeman's pr. , 


ern, 


| . Thwart of thoſe, ag fierce 2 
Forth ruſh the levant, and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton's Paradiſe rp: | 


Na ». J. The eaſt, particularly 


_— _ of. the Mediterranean eaſt 
of It . 
LEY 4'TOR. n. /. [Latin] A chiryrgical 
r whereby d 
the ſkull, are lifted up. 

Some. ſurgeons bring 8 in the bore; 
but ir wall be ſafer to raiſe it up wich your levator, 
When l it is but lightly retained in ſome part. 

| e gg, Fl 
is — GMACY,+ . /. 
core Paleneſs, 1 viſeid 
— Td col iy neg . 1 
5 produce wuty, Hatu 9 , 
3 — Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
LEuUCOPHLEGMA TIR. adj. Lau, and 
aye: ] Having ſuch a conſtitution of 
here the blood is of a pale co- | 
Joar, viſcid, and cold, whereby it ſtuffs 
and bloats the habit; or raiſes white tu- 
' mours in the feet, legs, or any other 
and ſuch are commonly aſthma- 
tick and dropfical. - Quincy. 
Aſthmatick -perſons 3 83 appetites, 
"= for. _ of a right urge r ee a 
TM < . [Fre 
1. The time of 1 1 
2. The. concourſe. of, thoſe who crowd 
round a man of power in a morning. 

Would'f. thou be, firſt miniſter of ſtate; 

To, haxe thy levees crouded with reſort 
Of a depending, gaping, ſervile court? 

None of her fir ſubjects made their court, 

 Lewees and couchees paſs d es e 
LEVEL. adi. e Saxon. 
—_ than 


1. Bven not having one part 

another. 

Tha-dgare & 

Diſearer ample fac 3 o'er the ſmooth. FEA 

pavement, on. 
I ̃ be garden, ſeated on the level floor, 

She left behind. Dryden's Boccace. 
2. Even with any ching elſe; in the ſame 
line with any Ding: 

Our navyiis addreſs d, our pow'r ee 

* 4 thin lies leve! to our with.,, Shake 


es with level wing the dcep. Hoon, 


is a ge which is very proper to 
ma, bay lies lewal to human underſtanding, the 


knowledge our Creator, and-of the 8 
ny off Tillotſon. 
Ha adations u ority. 
z Re hg 2 and — — 
as level in your learning Bentley» 
To LEVEL. v., a., [from the adisctive.] 
1. To make, even; to free from in 
lities: : as, he /evels the walks. 
2, To reduce to the ſame: height: with 
ſomething elſe. 
Leſs bright the moon, , 
But in leveld weſt as ſet. Milren. 
He wil thy ſoes wiel Güent- hame- con found 
; Aud ' their proud ſtructures level with the . 


1 To lay - flat. 
- We know by expenies 
de cvermore diſſe ver — 3: cat — 


proper to dirninjſh milk, are 


when its | 


parts of 


| 


| 


1 


3. 
. 
X 


* 


| : 


upon the. lone] with: them now: for 


towards us. 


| REST 5 


With unrefiſted might the 
He level: mountains, and he Ab ß 
And not diff rence of degree, 
e daughter, and exalted me. Deyder. 
.. To * oy equality of condition. 
* Reaſon can never aſſent to the admiffion of 
| "wk brutiſh appetites which would over-run the 


Gul, and 4 its ſuperior, with ita inferior facul- 


Fun Decay of Pi 
+. Nat in takin aim; to —_ * 


at che head 
Lofts dead ain. | Milton. 
One to the on It. 's tow'r, 85. | 
Bid . Dryd. 
Iron' globes which on the victor hoſt 
- Level'd with ſuch; fury ſmote.. Milton. 


The confſtru I believe is not, 


globes level'd on the hoſt, but 8 
1d ſmote on the hoſt. 
6. To dire& to any end. | 
The whole body puritans was drawn to be abet- 
tors of all villainy RN 
8 the firſt were levelled to deftroy -both J. 
N. 


"I ſ portio 
. 0 uit; to pro nm * 
7 , 2 
a tule of deings in) our Makers mine 
And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw, 


To fit che /ove/Fd uſe. humankind- Drydems. 
To Le'veL/w. 2. | 
1. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow 


to 1 . the mark. 

T and of his church, 
„ 
therefore ought to be the mark whereat we alſo 

2. To conjecture ; to attempt to gueſs. 


I pray thee overname them; and, as thou nameſt 
them 1 will deſcribe them ʒ to my. 


deſcription, level at my 4 Shakeſpraree 
. To be in- the ſame direQion with. a 


mark. 


He to hig engine flew, 
Plac'd near. at hand-in open views, 
And raid it till it d right 


. Againſt the glow-worm tail of kite. - 5 
+ To make attempts; to aim. 
er | 
'5, To efface diſtintion ef : a8, 
infamy i is always trying to level. 
Ls VEL" n. / [from the adjective.] 


1. A plane; a ſurfaee without protube- 
rances. or inequalities. 
Aſter draining of the level in NertLamptons 
ſhire, innumerable mice did upon a 2 ariſe. 
Hale's Original of Mankind. 
"Thoſe bred in 2 mountainous country overfize 
thoſe that dwelon low Jevelso - Sandys's Trawcle. 
2. Rate; ſtandard; cuſtomary hei kt. 
Sx Love of her made us raiſe up our above 
the ordinacy level of the world, ſo as great clerks- 
do not diſdain out conference. Sidney. 
The praifes of military men inſpired me with 
thoughts above my ordinary level. Drydenz | 
Suitable or proportionate height. 
It might perhaps advance their minds ſo far 
Above the level of fubjeQion, as as 
T aſſume to them the glory of chat war. Ber 
4. A ſtate of equality. 
Thetime-is not far off when.we ſhalkbe upon the 
level ; I am reſalved to anticipate the time, and be 
| is fo that 
neither ſeclas nor-wants them. Ati to Pape. 
Providence, for the moſt. part, ſets: us upon a 
 Iougdy and obſerves proportion in its diſpeniations 
Addiſon's Speftator, 
L ſuppoſe, by the ſtile of old friends, and the 
wy, it muſt be ſomebody N awn lewel; 


a 
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2. One who deſtroys ſuperiority; one who 


L VEN. 5. / [levain, French. Com- 


* 


N 2 , . _ 
J N 5 F =” "YL 
* 0 * * * J * 4 x 
* —* 2 IS N 7 * 1 * * 
b off 
5 th. 


. 


2 


Lev 


Wo wrong ng whom | bis party have, indeed, d, e TE 
© than Swift. |. 


could wiſh. 
5. An inſtrument whereby maſons adjuſt 
their work. 


The level is from two to ten feet loag, that it 
may reach over a conſiderable length e work: | 
it the plumb-line hang juſt upon 8 2 | 


when the levtl is Tet flat down upon the work, 
work is level; but if it hangs on either fide the 
© perpendicular, the floor or work. muſt be raiſed on 
chat fide, till the plumb-line hang exatly on the | 
perpendicular. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. | 
1 
| 


the 


6. Rule; plan; ſcheme : borrowed from 
the neckanick level. of 


N 


Be the fair level of thy aQions laid, 
As temp'rance wills, and prudence may perſuade, 
And try if life be worth the liver's care. Prior. 


7. The line of direction in 7 any 


miſſive weapon is aimed. 

+ I ſtood i” tht level - : 

| Of a full charg'd confederacy, a nd gave thanks 

Jo you that chok'd it. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
= As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun, | | 

Did murther her. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fulict. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair, 

Beneath the level of all care, 

Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, Wy 
Waller. ' 


Of ſad diſtruſt and jealouſy. _ 
8. The line in which the gh t paſſes. 
Fir'd at firſt fight with what the muſe imparts, 


In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we "_ nor ſee the lengths behind. 


Popes 
LE veLLER. #. ſ. [from level.] 5 
1. One who makes any thing even. 


— 


endeavo-rs to bring all to the ſame ſtate | 
of equality. 
Vou are an everlaſting leveller; you won't allow 


encouragement to extraordinary merit. Collier. 
1 VELNESS. 2. J. [from level.] 
. Evenneſs ; equality of ſurface. 


2. E vality witk ſomething elſe. 
e river Tiber is expreſſed lying along, for ſo 
you muſt remember to draw rivers, to expreſs their 
| keveinefs with the earth. Peacham. 


_ monly, though leſs 1 written 
leaden; ſee LEAVEN.] 

1. Ferment; that which, being mixed in 
bread, makes it riſe and ferment. 


2. Any thing capable of changing the 


nature of a greater maſs. 
The matter fermenteth upon the old leven, and 
decomèth more acrid. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
The peſtilential /ewains conveyed in goods. 
Arbuthnot. 


LS“VER. 2. . { /evier, French. ] 
The ſecond mechanical power, is à balance ſup- 
- ported by a hypomochlion; only the centre is not 
in the middle, as in the common balance, but near 
one end; for which reaſon it is uſed to elevate or 
raiſe a a great weight; whence comes the name lever. 
Harris. 
Have you any leavers to life me up again, being 


down ? Shakeſpeare. 
Some draw with cords, and ſome the monſter 
With rolls and levers. Denham. 


In a lever, the motion can be continued only for 
ſo ſhort a ſrace, as may be anſwerable to that little 
diſtance betwixt the fulciment and the weight: 

| which is always by ſo much leſſer, as the diſpropor- 
tion betwixt the weight and the power is greater, 
and the motion itſelf more eaſy. Wilk. Math. Magick. 

TIN hoiſting leavers, ſome the wheels prepare. 

Dryden. 
LovengT, n=. . La, rewe. 1 


8 — ny 7 


[Levis Trion. 1. /. [from levigate.] 


Aer 


Phetr pg o'r this ler ala aces her, 
Like track of lwerets in morning fnow. Muller. 


— 


Lx'ver. #. /. [from Lot Ra.) A 
. blaſt on the trumpet ; proba ft by | 
which the ſoldiers are ae; in the 
morning. A | 

He that led the cavalcade * 6 

Wore a ſowgelder's flagelleet 


On which he blew as ſtrong a /evet ; 

As well-fee'd lawyer on his breviate. Hud; bras. 
Lz"veroOo, n. /. [lapene, Saxon. ] This 

word is retained in Scotland, and de- 

notes the lark. _ | 

The ſmaller Birds have their "TY 
as, the leverook. —— $ —— 

If . fa' *twill ſmoore aw the levergoks. 

Scotch Proug 
LE"vIABLE. adj. [from levy. That may 
be levied. 

The time width any agaeed 20-245, 4 web 
not brought in, were to be leviable by courſe of 
law. ';  Bacon's Henry VII. 

LEVT ATHAN. n. / Lew]. A water 

animal mentioned in the book of Job. 

By ſome imagined the crocodile, but in 

poetry generally taken for the whale, 
We may, as bootleſs, ſpend our vain command 

Upon th* enraged ſoldiers in their ſpoil, 

As fend our precepts to the /ewviathan, 

To come aſhore. - Shakeſpeare's H . 
Canſt thou draw out leviathan with an hook? 


ob. 
More to embroil the deep ; leviathan, 7 
And his unwieldy train, in W ſport 
Tempeſt the looſen'd brige. Ibomſans Wimter. | 
To LE'VIGATE. v. a. [levig 0, Hos. Y 
1. To rub or grind to an impa pable 
powder. 
2. To mix till the liquor becomes ſmooth 
and uniform. 


The chyle is white, as conſiſting of ſalt, oil, and 
water, much levigated or ſmooth. Arbuthnot. 


Levigation is the reducing of hard bodies, as 
coral, tutty, and precious ſtones, into a ſubtile 
wder, by grinding upon marble with a muller ; ' 
bt unleſs the inſtruments are extremely hard, they 
will ſo wear as to doubte the weight of the medicine.. 
WINCY» 
Le'viTe. 2. J. [levita, Latin, from Lewvi.] 
1. One of the tribe of Levi; one born 
to the office of prieſthood among the 
Jews. 
In the Chriſtian church, the office of deacons 
x ſucceeded in the place of the levites among the 
Jews, who were as miniſters and ſervants to the 
prieſts. | Avyliffe's Parergon. 
2. A prieſt: uſed in contempt. 
Levi'TICAL. adj. [from /evite.] Belong- 
ing to the levites; making part of the 
religion of the Jews. 
By the evitical law, both the man and the 
woman were ſtoned to death; ſo heinous a crime 


was adultery. Ayliffe. 
LE'viTyY. #. y enen Latin. 4 
1. Lightneſs ; not heavineſs; t e quality 


by which any body has leſs weight than 


another. 
e gave the form of /ewity to that which aſcended; 

to that which deſcended, the form of gravity. 
Y Raleigh. 

This bubble, by reaſon of its comparative levity 
to the fluidity that encloſes it, would aſcend to the 
top. Bentley. 
2. Inconſtancy; changeableneſs. | 
They every day broached ſome new thing; which 

' reſtleſs /evity they did interpret to be their growing 
in ſpiritual perfection. Hoater. 


young hare. | £ 1 


N 


may call, 
3. Unſteadineſs ; 7 of mind. 


1 


| Beaus banith bot 5, ani 
. n us . 


| unboſor'd all my ers o ne; Ka 93-09 
Not out of levity but Weis wave + + WF is! 
By thy requeſt. "Milton s rohe. 


4. Ide pleaſure 3 vanity. d H ( 


He never employed his elites of, out of 222 
d. bur as the neces of men 2 


| 5+ Trifling gaiety ; want of erbat. 


r graver bufineſs frowng at this levity. $bak, 
' Hopton abhorred the licence, and the levities, 
with which he ſaw too niany<cornipted. Clarendon, 
That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed, 
and a fpirit of Zvity and libertiniſm, infidelity and 
profaneneſs, ſtarted up in the room of it. tc 


To LE'VY. v. @. [lever, French. ] 
1. Torraiſe ; to bring together: appticd 


to men. 
He reſolved to finiſh the conqueſt of Ireland, and 
to that end /evied a mighty army. Davies on Ireland. 
2. To raiſe: applied towar. This ſenſe, 
though Milton's, ſeems improper. 
They live in hatred, enmity, and ftrife, 
Among themfelves, and levy cruel wars. * Milton, 
* To raiſe: applied to money. 
N Te ne the Lord of the men of war, 
_ Numbers. 
Inſtead of a ſkip, he ſhoald levy upon 2 3 
ſuch a IT of money Clay 
Le'vy. »./. | from the verb. ] | 


1. The act of raiſing money gr men. 
They have already Sy all their ſuper- 
fluous hands, and every new levy they make muſt 
be at the 88 of their N and commerce. 


Addiſon's State of the- had 
2, War raiſed. 


Treaſon has done his worſt : nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 
Malice domeſtick, foreign /, nothing 
Can touch him further 2 's Macbeth. 


LEWOD. adj. [lænede, Saxon.] 
1. Lay; not clerical ; fam leod, pee. 
It is ſometimes groſs ; ; Ignorant} Ob- 


ſolete. 
roy d men this book I writ. Biſhop Greoſthead. 
great clerks their little wiſdom — 
1 conir; as led in d . 


Davies 
2. Wicked; bad; diſſolute. | 
If ſome. be admitted into the miniſtry, either 
void of learning, or /c<od in life, are all the reſt to 
de condemned? | 3 
Before they did oppreſs the only _—_ 
of a leod cuitom, they did erbe, 
oppreſſions by warrant. ” Divin. 
3. Luſtful ; libidinous. 
He is not lolling on a le, bea 
But on his knees at meditation. Shakeſpeare. 
Then letod Anchemolus he laid in duſt, 
Who fain's his fep- dame's bed with impious luft. 


. Dryden 
Li'wpiy.\ado. [from lewwd.] 


1. Wickedly ; naughtily. _ 
A ſort of naughty perſons, lewdly bent, 
Have is'd dangerouſly againſt your ſtate. Shak 
2. Libidinouſly ; luſtfully. 
He lov'd fair lady Eltred, /ewwdly lov'd, 
Whoſe wanton pleaſures him too much did pleaſe, 
That quite his heart from Guendeline remov d. 


Spenſer 
So /ewwdly dull his idle works appear, 
The wretched texts deſerve no comments b, FR 
Dry 


Lr'wpness. n. . [from lewd.] Luftful 
_ licentiouſneſs. 

Buffer no /ezvdneſs, nor indecent ſpeech, © 
Th' n youth to reach. Dy. 
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of celjbacy. Aten. 
La WIsT AA. 2 [from 12241 A beer 
one given to criminal . . 
5 nt ſuch lewdfiers, und their 

Thole thee dattny them do ao treachery. ang, A 
LIEWISD'OR. n.f. [French.} A golden 

French coin, in value twelve e Die. 
os 


ſettled at ſeventeen ſhillings. 


Lzx1co'GRAPHER. =. /; L, and 
lexicographe, French. A writer © A 
tionaries; a harmleſs drud that bumes 
himſelf in tracing: the ori al, and de- 
tailing the ſignification words. 

Commentators and Jexicographers ac 5 we 
the Syriac language, have given theſe hi 
writings on ſcripture. 5 

Lex1co'cRAPHY. . . [fin and year. ] 

The art or practice of writing 


aries, 
LEXICON. . % Lob.] A dictionary; 
a book teaching the e of 
words. 
Though a linguiſt ſhould ; himſelf to bare 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet 
if he had not ſtudied the ſolid things in them as 
well as the words and /exicons, yet he were nothing 
ſo much to be eſteemed a learned man as any yeo- 2 
mes INS i EI AION | 


D 7 99 . 
Ley. 3. J 
Loy, he, do, are all from the Saxon leax, > 
geld or paſture, by the uſual melting of the letter 3 
or g · Gibſon's Camden. 


LI ABLE. . / [hable, from from lier, old 


ſubject: with o. 
But what is ſtrength without 2 double ſhare 


Proudly ſecure, yet liable to fall 

By weakeſt ſubtleties. Milton's 1 . 
The Engliſh boaſt of Spenſer and M 

C 

yet both of them are liable to many cenſures. Dryd. 
This, or any other ſcheme, coming from a pri- 

vate hand, might be liable to many defects. Swift. 


LI AR. 3. J. [from lie. This word would 


graphy has prevailed, and the conve- 
nience of di ction from lier, he who 
lies down, is ſufficient to confirm it. ] 


veracity. 
She's like a /jar, gone to burning hell! 
"Twas I that kill'd her. Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 


ö bon Anon; o; bowie 
Who ſpeaks him thus at Rome. Shakeſpeare. 

I do not reject his obſervation as untrue, much 
leſs condemn the perſon himſelf as a liar, when 


ſoever it ſeems to be contradifted. Boyles 
Thy better ſoul abhors a lars part, | 
e | Pape. 
Li'azd. 
1. Mingl, roan. Markham. 


2. Liard in Scotland denotes grey-haired : 


as, he's a liard old man. 
LiBa'Tion, #. /. [kbatio, Latin] ; 
4. The a& of pouring wine on the ground 


in honour of ſome deity. © 
In digging new earth pour 


Tpirits, provided it be not taken for a heathen ſa- 
| crifice, or libation to the earth. oe 


Of wiſdom ? vaſt, unwieldy, burthenſome, (ores 


diction- | 


in ſome wine, that 
the vapout of the earth and wine may comfort the | 


1 


q 


French.] Obnoxious; not exempt ; 


analogically be lier; but this ortho- 


One whotells falfchood ; q one who Toy; 7 


g the ara Alen on the nd. 
ad, '; AEncid, | 


| LY" „Ab. „ . [licbard, German les. 


ard, Pun) A leo : 


ake the /ibbord ern 
ON OT NOI 


The liBbard and the tiger, as the mole” 
Riſing, , the crumbled cant ahove ther threw, = 
- The torrid parts of Africk are by Pifo ele. 
honed >. the Wperecs of halo, or es 
at or towns 
LI BEI. FS. [/ibellus, Latin; Libelle, 


French. 
1. A ſatire; defamatory writing; a lam 


Are we reproached for the name of Chrift ? that | 


n ſerves but to advance our future glory; 
F 
0 iety. 
Wr ne 2 that ow and Knaves old be f 
To with thei vile reſemblance may remain 


And ftand. recorded n 
To future days, a libel or a jeſt 


In the civil law.] 1 declara tion or 
charge in \ in 3 againſt a 2/7 exhi- 


Is LY BEL. v. . [from the noun.) - To 
' ſpread defamation ; written or printed: 
It is now. commonly uſed as an active 


verb, without the | che e poſition again. 
| Sues framls to thy t the ſtreets of Rome: 
What's this but Tibelling againſt the ſenate? . 


n. 
Is the 


any way defamed, he has his . 


niſh the offender. Dryden. 
1 what ſo purs which envious tongues will 


Sake wits with hive Mrd all the fair. 
Li BELLER. 1. 


famer by writing; a lampooner. 
Our common Jibet ; are 23 free from the impu- 
tation of wit, as of morality Dryden : Fuvenal. 
The ſquibs are thoſe who, in the common 
are called fibellers and lampooners. Tatler. 
The common libellers, in their inveRives, tax 
the church. with an inſatiable deſire of power and 
wealth, equally common to all "oy of men. 


"Lt 5 
. „ 
he þ NAN aps. e 


Ya 
peer ſuffers for his treaſon? if he be /ibelled, or | 


e libel.} AS. 
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LIB 


and of hizgood & 
a The liberal are ſecure alone, 1 
e eee ee e 2 ;, _ 


FIC. 
f before. the thing, and „ before | 5 


| . ble 

and commendation to others, in that a 
man's ſelf hath any perfection. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Several clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of ob- + 
(cure terms, are, in their ſermons, very /iberal of * 

all thoſe which they find in eccleſiaſtical writers, _ 
as if it were our duty to underſtand them. Swift. 

LiBERA'LITY. 3. J [liberalitas, Latin; 


liberalitẽ, French. ] Munificence ; boun- 


ty; generoſit erous fofion. - 
TAR gay — an that Aare to court 


Wien words, fair looks, and /iberality ? ener. marie 
Such moderation with thy bounty j | 
not thine 


That thou may ſt nothing Jos that 
That — is but caſt away, 

Li BERALLY. adv. [from 16 7150 

1. Bounteouſly ; bountifully ; lar 


If any of you lack wiſdom, let him 3 
N chat giveth to all men /iberally, and upbraideth not. 


* 


gebe 


* 


Famer, 1 Jo $o 
2. Not meanly ; magnanimouſly. 9 
LiBERTINE. 2. J. ¶Aibertinx, RS. 1 9 


1. One unconſined; one at liberty. 
When be f 
The air, „ 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, - 
To fteal his ſweet and honied ſentences. 


2. One who lives —_ — ; 


Man, the lawleſs Rbertine 
Free and unqueſtion'd. Tang © Fane Shore. 
— ta ny Ae TE : 
puts to his views upon any Clariſſa 
3. One who pays no regard to the pre- 


of religion: * 
ley for ei ton i fll of counnnge, * 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mounte 
And many fuch 5 ot mardeSas Shak 
That word may be applied to ſome few libertines © 
„ | Colliers View of the Stage. 
4. [In law ; /ibertinus, Latin.] A freed 


man; or rather, the ſon of a freedman. 
Sonne perſons are forbidden to be accuſers on 12 

the ſcore of their ſex, as women; others on the 

ſcore of their age, as pupils and infants; others on 

| the ſcore of their condition, as 8 


their patrons. 
Li BERTINE. adj. bauen, French 
centious ; irreligious. 
There are men that marry not, but chuſe ra- 
ther a libertine and impure fingle life, than to be 


1 


18.1 Sift. > voy Jah Bacon. 
t not make diligent 
Leeres, . [fem 1. Defama- „ er at Ie; - ; 
" It was. the moſt malicious ſurmiſe that had |, oo rn * n | 
ever doen; nd howſocrer cad, by 48 BERTINISM. . J. rom prac 
: I, pr | | 
anc) of. tents Lats Br] oa rents. | 
1m, ; 
1. Not mean 3 not low in birth; + not low | LE n 
2. Becoming a gentleman. r are, 3 lun, French rr. 
3. Monificent ; generous; bountiful; vas, Latin] 
not parſimonious, II. Freedom, as oppoſed to ſlavery 
Her name was Mercy | 5 ag: My ants hoees of peer ding hay and 
r Fairy Queen. | threatened to put me into everlaſting Zberty, if L 
* #546 would thew a worle fin than ill doctrine. . for he ſwears, he'll cn en any.” 8 


Men of his way ſhould be moſt /iberal, 


2. The wine fo poured. 

other crime to object 
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5 = Exemption Foul tyranny ebe. ö 


Rational [ibe#ty ; yet know withal, 


Lt'BRARY, 7. / 


— 


N24 N | ; 
* , : 
: 4 * 
- — 191 4 | 
OM 9 88 1. 1 5 
1 . 
TY 


government. . 
Juſtly thou abhorr K* 

The ſon, who, on the quiet ſtate of man | 

Such trouble brought, affecting to ſubdue 


Since thy original lapſe, true liberty | 
* loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells, | 


30 Freedom, as oppoſed to neceſſity. 

Liberty is the power in any agent to do, or for- 
bear, any particular action, according to the deter- 
mination, or thought of the mind, whereby either 
of them is preferred to the other. Locke. 

As it is in the motions of the body, ſo it is in 
the thoughts of our minds: where- any one is 
ſuch, that we have power to take it up, or lay it 
by, according to the preference of the mind, there 
we are at liberty. Le. 

4+ Privilege; ; exemption ; immunity. 

His majeſty gave not an igtire country to any, 
much leſs did he grant Jura regalia, or any extra- 
ordinary lib rries. Davies. 

Rela ation of reſtraint: as, he ſees 


himſelf at liberty to chuſe his condition. 
. Licenſe they mean when they cry /iberty. Milton. 
6. Leave; permiſſion. 
I ſhall take the liberty to conſider a third ground, 
which, with ſome mA has Fame. | 
oc te. 
Lisrpixous. 2. 7. [libidineſus, Latin. ]] 
Lewd ; luſtful. Fe | 
None revolt from the faith; becauſe they mul 
not look upon a woman to luſt after her, but be- 
cauſe they are much more reſtrained from the per- 
petration of their luſts. If wanton glances and 
libidincus thoughts had been permitted by the goſ- | 
gel, they es have apoſtatized nevertheleſs. ; 
Bentley. 
LI sI DNoSH v. adv. [from Iibidinous.] 
Lewdly ; ; luſtfully. | 
L1"BRAL. adj, LAbralis, Lat. ] Of a pound | 
OY weight. Di4&. | 
LiBRAKIAN, . / [librarius, Latin. ] 
1. One who has the care of a library. 


'2. One who tranſcribes or copies books. 

. Charybdis thrice ſwallows, and: thrice refunds 
the waves : this muſt be underſtood of regular tides. 
There are indeed but two tides in a-day, but this 
is the error of the /;brarians. Broome. 


[Abrarie, French] A 
large collection of books, publick or 


+ 


private, ö 


Then as they gan his Library to view, 
And antique regiſters for to aviſe, 
There chanced to the prince's hand to riſe 
An antient n hight Briton's monuments. 
Fairy Queen. 
I have given you the /ibrary of a painter, and a. 
catalogue of ſuch books as he ought to read. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoys. 
To LYBRATE. v. a. [libro, Latm.] Jo 
poiſe ; to balance; to hold in. equipoiſe. 


L1BRA French /. L bratio, Latin; ; Abra- 
bel 


s 


; 


tion, French 
1. The ſtate ng balanced. 

This is what may be ſaid of the balance, and 

libratian of the body. Dryden's Dufreſneys | 

Their pinions ſtill 1 

In loofe /ibrations ftretch'd, to truſt the void 


Trembling refuſe. | Roſy s Spring. 
2. [In aftronomy.] 


Libration is the balaneing motion or trepida- 
tion in the firmament, whereby the declination. af 
the ſun, and the latitude of the ſtars, change from 
time to time. Aſtronomers likewiſe aſcribe to the 
moon a libratory motion, or motion of trepidation, |] 
which they pretend is from eaſt to weſt, and from 
north to ſouth, becauſe that at full moon they 
ſometimes Uſcover N of her diſk which are not 


_ 


* 
nn Alt. A _ _ ä! 
* 


1 


diſcovered” at "dv times · 1 
©. ed, the one a /ibration in 
a libration in latitude. des this, there is a 
third kind, which they call an apparent /ibration, 
and which conſiſts in this, that when the moon 
is at her greateſt elongation from the ſouth, her 
axis being then almoſt perpendicular to the plane | ' 
of the ecliptick, the ſun muſt enlighten towards 
the north pole of the moon ſome parts which he 
did not before, and that, on the contrary, ſome 
parts of thoſe which he enlightened towards the 


opppſite are obſcured; and this produces the 
ſame which the N in latitude does. | 
Diez. Treu. 


Thoſe planets which move upon their axis, do 
not all make intire revolutions; for the moon 
maketh only a kind of libration, or a reciprocated 
motion on her own axis. Grew. 


L1"BAATORY. adj. 


id Balancing; playing like a balance. 
Lice, the plural of l 
Red bliſters riſing on their paps appear, 


And flaming carbuncles, and noiſome ſweat, 
And clammy dews, that loathſome lice beget ; 


Till the flow creeping evil cats his way. Dryd. Vir. | 
L1'crBaNnE. 2. /. [lice and bane:] A 


LICENSE. #. / [licentia, Latin z 11. 


cence, French. ] 
1. Exorbitant liberty; contempt of legal 


and neceſſary reſtraint. 

Some of the wiſer. ſeeing that a popular licence 
is indeed the many- headed tyranny, prevailed with 
the reſt to make Muſidorus their chief. Sidney. 

Taunt my faults 
With ſuch full / icence, as both truth and. malice 
Have power to utter. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

They baul for freedom in their ſenſeleſs maods, 
And ſtill revolt when truth would ſet them free; 
Licence they mean, when they cry liberty. Milton. 
The privilege that ancient poets claim, 

Now turn'd to /icenſe by too juſt a name. Roſcom. 


Though this be a ſtate of liberty, yet it is not a, 


ſtate of licence; though man, in that ſtate, have 
an uncontroulable liberty to diſpoſe of his perſon 


or. poſſeſſions, yet: he has not. liberty to deſtroy] 


himſelf, 
2. A grant of permiſſion. 
They ſent ſome to bring, them . licence from. the 
ſenate. Judith, xi. 14. 
Thoſe few abſtract names that the ſchools for- 
ged, and put into the mouths of their ſcholars, 
could never yet get admittance into common uſe, 
or obtain the licence of publick approbation. Locke. 


Locke. 


We procured a licence of the duke of Parma to 


enter the theatre and gallery. 
3. Liberty; permiſſion. 


It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accuſed 


Addiſon on Italy. 


have the accuſers face to face, and have licence to 


anſwer for himſelf. Ait. 
To LI ENSE. v. @. [licencier, French. ] 


1. To permit by a legal grant. 


Wit's Titans brav'd the cles, | 


And the preſs groan'd with. licens d blaſphemies 2 


Pope. 
2. To diſmiſs; to ſend away. 


uſe. 
He would play well, and willingly, at ſome games 


of greateſt attention, which ſhewed, that when he | 


lifted he could Jicenſe his thoughts. Wetton. 


|Lrcenszs., . from licenſs.] A 
granter of permiſſion; commonly a tool 
of power. 


Licz'xTIATE. 2. |. [ Licentiatus, low 


55 


Latin. 
1. A man who uſes licenſe. Not in uſe. 
The licentiates ſomewhat licentbuſly, leſt they 
ſhould prejudice poetical liberty, will pardon them- 
ſelves for Coun or rejecting a TREE if the ſenſe 
fall e. a en. 


tude, and the other | 


[from kbro, Lat.] | 


Not in | 


7 


9 =P 


„ : 
- - 


To Lick'nTIATE: v. 4. [licentier, 


Lice'nTIOUS. adj. 
| 


ä 


2. A l in "Spanith 3 herd” 
A man might, after that time, ſue for the de- 


liffe.. * | 
r.] 
| To permit; to encourage by licenſe. 
We may not hazard either ſtifling of gene- 
tous inclinations, or the licantiria of any thing 


that 1 18 coarſe. a L'Eftr 
[bicencieux, * 8 
licentiaſus, Latin. ] — 4 


1. Unreſtrained by law or morality... * 

Later ages pride, like corn-fed ſteed, 2 
Abus' d her DE hae, and fat ſwoln e 7 
To all /icentions buſt, and gan exceet . 
The meaſure of her mean, and natural firſt Wye ; 

; Fairy Queen. 

How would it touch thee to the quick, | 
Should' ſt thou but hear I were icentioum ? 

And chat this body, conſecrate to the, 
With ruffian luſt ſhould. be contaminate? ud. 
2. Preſumptuous; unconfined. 

The Tyber, whoſe licentious waves, ; 
So often overflow'd the neighbouring fields, Ad 
Now runs a ſmooth and inaffenſive courſe. Reſcom. 

Lice'nTiIOUSLY. adv. [from /icentious.]' 
With too much liberty; withaut juſt 
reſtraint. 

The licentiates, ſomewhat /icentioufly, will pardon. 
themſelves. Camden's Remains«. 

L1ce'NnTiIQUSNESS. . , [from licentious.]̃ 
Boundleſs liberty; contempt of Jak re- 
ſtraint. 

One error is ſo fruitful, as it begetteth a thou 
ſand children, if the /icentiouſneſs thereof be not 
timely reſtrained. Raleigh... 

This cuſtom has been always looked upon, by 
the wiſeſt men, as an effect of /icentiouſneſs, and not 
of liberty. Swift. 

During the greateſt /icentiouſneſs of the preſs, the 
character of the queen was inſulted. Soft. 

Lick. #./. [lice, Saxon.] A dead car- 
caſe ; whence /ichwake, the time or at: 
of Watching by the dead; lichgate, the 
gate through which the dead are car- 
ried to the grave; Lichſield, the field 
of the dead, a city in Staffordſhire, 
ſo named from martyred chriſtians. 
Salve magna parents. Lichwake is ſtill 


retained in Scotland in the ſame ſenſe, 
L1cxowL. n=: . [lich and owl.] A fort: 
of owl, by the vulgar ſuppoſed to fore · 
tel death. 
To Lick. vv. PAY [licean, Saxon;  becken, 
Dutch. 
1. To-paſs over with the tongue. | 
ZE ſculapius went about. with à dog and. æ ſhe- 
| goats both which he uſed much in his cures; the- 


ſt for licking all ulcerated wounds, and the goat's: _ 
milk for the diſeaſes of the ſtomach and lungs. 


erer of licentiare or maſter in this faculty. 


9 2 7. 1 
A bear's a ſavage beaſt ; 
Whelp'd without form, until the dam | 
Has /ick'd it into ſhape and frame. Hudibrate. ' 


He with his tepid rays the roſe renews, 
And licks the drooping leaves, and dries. the dews. 
| Dryden. 
T have ſeen an antiquary lick an old coin, among 
other trials, to diſtinguiſh the age of it by. its taſte 
Addiſons. © 
2. To lap; to take in by the tongue. 
At once pluck out . 
The multitudinous tongue; let them not /ich * 
The ſweet which is their poiſon. _ | "Shakeſpeare. 


3» To Lick up. To devour. _ 
Now ſhall this company lick up all that are round 
about us, as the ox /icketh up the graſs. Numbers, 

When Juxury has lick'd 3 all thy pe dei. 8 
Curs'd by thy neighbours, thy truſtees, thyſelf 1 
Think how poſterity yo treat thy name. L Pepe. 

7 * 1E. 


* 


BS Lies 1. J. 


{-; 


'L1'CKERISH-, 
| L1'cxgrOVs. 


5 


palate. 
2. Eager; greedy to frallow3 eager not 


110 


LT * 


1 che 281. A blow; 


2 

4 
ugh uſape. A low wor 442 
9 — A as round as A A boat, | 
and gave me a lick acrols the face., Dryden. | 
4 ron This ſeemals be 
the proper, way of ſpelling the word, | 
which has no alinity with 1 25 but 
with like.) | 

Nice in the choice of 1. 
- Voluptuous men ſacrifice all ſubſtantial dude. | 


tions to a li d LL Eftrange. 


1 


with hunger but _—_— bg 385 
It is never tongue- here, fir commenda- 
tion, whereof womankind } is ag Rene is Sag. 
unto it. ney 
Strephon, fond boy, delighted, did not khow ” | 
That it was love that ſhin'd"in ſhining maid j - 


But lick'rous, poiſon" d, fain to her would go. 


Sidney. 


Certain rare manuſcripts, ſought in the moſt re- 2 


- mote parts by Erpenius, the moſt excellent linguiſt, . 


had been left to his widow, and were upon ſale to 
the jeſuits, liquoriſb chapmien of all ſuch ware. 


Wotton. 
In vain he proffer'd all his goods to ſave 
His body, deſtin'd to that living grave; RF 5 
The /iguoriſh hag rejects the pelf with ſcorn, | 
And nothing but the man would ſerve her turn. 
| Dryden. 
In ſome provinces they were ſo 1; iſp after 
man's fleſh, that they would ſuck the blood as it 
run from the dying man. Locle. 


e delicate; tempting the appetite. 


his ſenſe I doubt. 
Would' thou ſeek again to trap me here 
With /icheriſÞ baits, fit to FT a brute? Milton. 


Li'CKERISHNESS. . / 
Niceneſs of palate. 


LY CORICE. N. 1 LyAuxü ; liqueritit, ; 


Italian.] A root of ſweet taſte. + | | 
 Ligquorice root is long and lender, externally of 
a duſky reddiſh brown, but within of a fine yel- 
low, full of Juice, and of a taſte ſweeter than 
| ſugar; it grows wild in many parts of France, 
Italy, Spain, and Germany. The inſpiſſated 
juice of this root is brought to us from Spain 
and Holland; from the firſt of which places it 
obtained the name of Spaniſh juice. | 
Hill's Materia Medica. 


ZTTICTOR. n. 8 [Latin] A beadle that 
attended the conſuls to apprehend or 
puniſh criminals. 

Saucy /iftors 
Will catch at us like trumpets. 
Proconſul; to their provinces © 
Hafting, or on return, in robes of ftate, | 
Lictors and rods the enſigns of their power. Milton. 
Democritus could feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 
His fides and ſhoulders till he felt em ake ; 
Though in his country-town no lictors were; 
Nor rods, nor ax, nor tribune. Dryden's Juvenal. 


Lid. 2. J. [hlid, Saxon; lied, German.] 

1. A cover; any thin a that ſhuts down 
over a veſſel ; any ſtopple that covers 
the mouth, but not enters it. 


— 


Shakeſpeare. 


Hope, inſtead of flying off with the reſt, ſtuck | 


ſo cloſe to the lid of the cup, that it was ſhut 

down upon her. Addiſon. 
2. The membrane that, when we fleep 

or wink, is drawn over the eye. 


Do not for ever with thy veiled lid, 
Seek for thy noble father in the duft. a 
Our eyes have /ids, our ears till ope we keep. 


Davies. i 


That eye dropp'd ſenſe diſtinct and clear, 
- As any muſe's tongue could ſpeak; _ f 
When from its /id a pearly tear | 
Ran As, down her beautcous _ Prior. 


{licceria, a glucton, 


apparent evil. 


Lfrom lickerifh.] 


4. "To be in a ſtate of decumbiture, 3 
How many good young princes would do ſo; their 


The rod of Hermes 
To flexp.could mortal ehe- lidt ix, 
te And dnve departed fouls to.Styx : | n 
That rod was juſt a type of Sid' s, 
ERS er a Britiſh . - 
ould ſcatter opium full as 
Ang drive as many fouls to hell. e 


LIE. . /. Ilie, French. Any tide” im- 
3 with ſome other body z as, 


voy ee ſalt. 


ber- I breeds flets likes bosch - Shakeſp. 
All liquid things concocted by beat become yel- 
how; as Tye, wort, Ge. | Peacham [oat 0, 
Liz. #. J. Ilige, Saxon.] 


1. A criminal Fallebood. N 

Thou lieſt, abhorred tyrant ; with my "Mey 
Fl prove the lie thou ſpeak” it. Shakeſpeare « Mach. 

A lye is properly an outward fignification of 

ing contrary 

ward ſenſe of the. mind ; ſo that when one thing 

is ſignified or expreſſed, and the fame thing not 

meant or intended,” that is properly a he. South. 
Truth is the object of our underſtanding, as good 


© +» 
* 


Ep 


* 


is of our will and the underſtanding can no more 


be delighted with a /ye, than the will can chuſe an 


When I hear my neighbour ſpeak that which 3 is 
not true, and I ſay to him, This is not true, or 
this is falſe, I only convey to him the naked idea 
of his error; this is the pxjmary idea: but if I 
ſay it is a lie, the word /ie cartjes alſo. a ſecondary 


Ach. nd. mg; copmench - pad oefare, of the 


. ſpeaker. __... atts's Logick. 
2. A charge of falſehood: to 5 Tre, |. 
is a formulary phraſe. . h 
That ie ſhall all [ye fo heavy on my fi | 
That it ſhall render vengeance and revenge; 
Till thou the Jie giver, and that lie, reſt 
| In earth as quiet as thy father's ſkull. 


_ tions of men ſhould unanimouſly give the /ie to 
what, by the moſt invincible evidence, every one 
of them knew to be true. F 
Men will their own experience the ie, ra- 
ther than admit of any thing diſagreeing with theſe 
tenets. 
3. A fiction. This ſenſe is ludicrous. 
The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply; 
The truth is moral, though the tale a fie. Dryden. 
To LIE. v. 2. Lleogan, Saxon; liegen, 
Dutch. 
1. To utter . falſehood. _ 
I know not where he lodges; and for me to de- 
viſe a lodging, and ſay, He lies here, or he * 
there, were to lie in mine own throat. Shak 
If a foul Jye unto his neighbour in that hich 


was delivered him to keep, he ſhall reftore that 
which .was delivered. Lev. 
Should I lye againſt my right? Job, xxxiv. 6. 
2. To exhibit falſe repreſentation. 
Inform us, will the emp'*ror treat? 
Or do the prints and papers lie? Swift. 


To LIE. v. 2. pret. i lay ; J have lain or 
lien. [lie gan, Saxon; Eger, Dutch.] 
1. To reſt ee or with very great 

inclination againſt omething elſe. 
2. To reſt; to preſs upon. 
Death lies on her like an untimely ſhow'r |\ 
Upon the ſweeteſt flow'r of all the field. 
Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


Epitaph on Vanbrugh. 


: 


3. To be repoſited in the grave. 


All the kings of the nations lie in glory, every 
one in his own houſe. 1 By 18. 
I will nie with my fathers, nnd thou ſhalt carry 
me out of Egypt, and nnn 
place. Gen. xlyli. 


| 


fathers lying ſo ſick * at this time is ? Bhat, 


to, or at leaſt beſide, the in- 


Dryden. 


idea; for it implies both the falſehood of the 


Sha . 
It is a contradiction to ſuppoſe, that urs. te | 


Sbakeſp. 1 


30. | 


| 


7 1 


5 That by the moon 


£% 


: of them, divers of ee ee me. 


ever lien at their hearts. 


io. To preſs upon afflictively. 


Locks. 


J. To paſs the time of lleep. 


" My little 1 "WY at the point of death; 20 
ſhe may be "Dark. 
The watchful traveller, — . 
m6on's barry light did ſe; 


down and clos d his weary eyes. Dryd. 
chow rig ge uſt, and perſecuted flies 


Climb the hountain, | in the cavern lie. Pricy 
6. To be laid up or repoſited. 
I have ſeen where copperas is made, great variety 


Bcyles 
7. To remain fixed. cap 


The Spaniards have but one Rv to quar- 
rel with us, the recovering of Jamaica, for that has 


Temples 
8. To reſide. 
It thou 4 lit, Bae he te es 
and if thou doeſt not well, kn lieth at the door, 
Gene iv. 7 
9. To be placed or ſituated, with reſpe& 
to ſomething elſe. | 
- Deſerts, ud; + ar 


* 

To thoſe happy climes that lic, 
Where day never ſhuts his eye. Milton. 
There lies our way, and that our paſſage home. 

Dryden. 

Envy Ties between, beings equal in nature, though ha 
W in circumſtances. Colker of E n 

he buſineſs of a tutor, rightly was vin + 

out of the road. Locke on Education. 
What ſies beyond our poſitive. idea towards infi- 

_ nity, lies in obſcurity, and has the undeterminate 
__ confuſion of a negative idea. , Locke. 


L dem. 


Thy wrath /ieth hard upon me, and | Aon haft 
afflicted me with all thy waves. 8 f 
He that commits a fin ſhall find 
The guilt lis heavy on his mind, | 
| Thongh bribes or favour ſhall afſert his cauſe. Grab. 
Shew the power of religion, in abating that 
particular 'anguiſh which ſeems to lie ſo heavy on 
As Addifon. 

11. To be troubleſome or tedious. | 
Suppoſe kings, beſides the entertainment of 
' Vis go ſhould have ſpent their time, at leaſt what 
| rr * 

but princes may pals their time — 

I would recommend the ſtudies of knowledge ts 
the female world, that they may not be at a loſs 
how to employ thoſe hours that ie upon their 
hands. | Addiſon's Guardian. 

12. To be judicially imputed. 
—— 


| ere 
I would turn her looſe to him; and what 

more of her than ſharp words, let it dlc on * 
head. 


13. To be in an particular ſtate. . 
If money go all ways do lie open. Shake _ 
The highways lie waſte, the wayfaring man 

ceafeth. Tjaiah. 
The ſeyenth year thou ſhalt let it reſt and lie 
Exodus. 


Do not think that the knowledge of any particu- 
lar ſubje& cannot be improved, merely becauſe it 
has /ain without improvement. Watts. 

14. To be in a ſtate of concealaſent. 

Many things in them lie concealed to us, which 

they who were concerned underſtood at firſt fight. 


| Locke. 
15. To bein 
Your impriſonment ſhall not be long; | 
I will deliver you, or elſe lie for you. Shakeſpeare. 
16. To be in a bad ſtate. | 
Why will you lie pining and pinching yourſelf in 
ſuch a loneſome, ſtarving courſe of life ? 


L' Eftrange*s Fables. 
The generality of mankind lie pecking at one 


un till one by one oy are all torn to pieces. 
CREE s Fable. - 


Are 


priſon. 


2 


pray: thee come and thy hands on her that 
be heated. os 7 - 4 
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To ſee a hated ſuperior, and to lie under] of obligation. or duty. 
the anguiſh of 4 diſadvantage, is far enough from} Theſe are not places metely of 
8 Calli. ef ſouls liex upon ther; the | 
It is but a very ſmall comfort, that a plain man, of will be required at their hands. 
lying under a ſharp fic of the ſtone for a week, re- | It ſhould He him to make out how mat- | 
TFeives from this fine ſentence. \ Tillotſon» | ter, by undi motion, could at firſt neceſſa- | 


Ad a man ſhould always be upon his guard againſt 
the vices to-which he is moſt expoſed, ſo we ſhould 


— ws 2 ___— | A 4k % ; 8 

mercy of the weather in our moral condu@t. 29. To LIE ib. To converſe in bed. 

Teak e pg IEEE lee 
NE obſerved of this word in 

«a8 een Swift. , that it commonly implies ſome- 

18. To conſiſt. 1 N ing of ident inaction, or ſteadi- 
The image of it gives me content already] and] neſs, appli to, perſons ; 


It lie much in your holding up, Shakeſpeare. 
He that thinks that diverfion may not ſie in hard 
| labour, forgets the early riſing, and hard riding of 


| 19. To be in the power; to belong to. 


| er 
P 11 Ae Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
He ſhews himſelf very malicious if he knows I 
deſerve credit, and yet goes about to blaſt it, as 


much as in him Inn. Stilli n Idolatry. 
_ Mars is the warrior's god; in him it lies | 
On whom he favours to confer the ize. Dryden. 


20. To be valid in a court of judicature: 


21. To coſt; as, it lies me in more mo- 
. ney. | « . j 

22. To LIE at. To importune ; to teaze. 
23. Te LIE by. To reft ; to remain ſtill. 
Bo'ry thing that heard him play, | | 
* Ey'n the billows of the ſea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay ly; 
In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 


' Fall aſleep, or hearing die. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
* * 24. Je LIE down, To reſt ; to go into a 


ſtate of repoſe. 3 
The! ſhall lie doton with the kid. 
| Iſaiab, Xi. 6. 
Thbe needy ſhall /ie down in ſafety. Iſa - xiv. 30. 
25. To LIE down. To fink into the 


rave. 

R His bones are full of the fin of his youth, which 
ſhall /ie down with him in the duſt, ob, xx. 11. 
26. To Lit in. To be in childbed. . 
As for all other good women that love to do but 
little. work, how handſome it is to lie in and ſleep, 
or to louſe themſelves in the ſun-ſhine, they that 


have been but a while in Ireland can well witneſs. - 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
You confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably. Come; 


muſt go viſit the lady that lies in. Shakeſp. Cor. 


She had lain in, and her right breaſt had been 
apoſtemated. | 
The doctor has practiſed both by ſea and land, 
and therefore cures the green fickneſs and tings in. 
| a pettat 0. 
When Florimel defign'd to lie privately in; 
She choſe with ſuch prudence her pangs to conceal, 


That her nurſe, nay her midwife, ſcarce heard | 


her once ſqueal. Prior. 


Hyſterical affections are contracted by accidents | 


27. To Lie under. To be ſubje&t to; to 


be oppreſſed by. 


A generous perſon will lie under a great dif- | 
3 Smatlridge's Sermons. 

This miſtake never ought to be imputed to Dry- 
den, but to thoſe who ſuffered ſo noble a genius to 


advantage. 


| nie to de reſcued bot by ene that would 
in a helpleſs or expoſed ftate. |'28. Ts Lin e., To become the matter 


wour, the eb F 
| account where- | 


My fe 
Lizy. adv. W 
in familiar ſpeech. 

If 1 could ſpeak ſo wiſely 
would ſend for certain of my 
to ſay the truth, 1 had as If have the Soppery- of 
freedom, as the morality of impri 
LizGe, adj. [ 
gizs, low | 
Bound by ſome 
je& : whence ligen 
2. Sovereign. [This f 
to have accidentally riſen from the for- 
mer, the lord of liage men, being by | 
| miſtake called Biege lord. "BI 
Did not the whole realm acknowledge Henry 
lege lord? Spenſer. 


LIEGEB. 2. 


ſcarcely in uſe. | 
0 n me, my liege but for my tears 
1 had foteſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke. Shakeſ. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


it 


lie under neceſſity. | | Pope. | 


: o 
4 


ſuch a curious 


VIII. for their king and / 
My lady Tiege, ſaid he, 
What all your ſex defire is ſovereignty. 

So much of it as is founded on the law of na- 
ture, may be tiled natural religion; that is to ſay, 
a devotedneſs unto God our liege lord, ſo as to act 
in all things according to his will. , 
Sovereign; ſuperior lord: 


The other 


Willin 


* Fr. 


/. 


* * 
* 


« 
Mk... 


rily fall, without ever erring or miſcarrying, into 
fas formation of human bodies. 


Dear; beloved. Obſolete. _. 
My hefft lord the thus beguiled had, 
For he was fleſh ; all fleſh doth 


OED You, with the reſt, 
Cauſeleſe have laid diſgraces on my head; 
And with your beſt endeavour have ftirr'd up _ 
liege to be mine enemy. Shak. Hen. VI. 
gly : now uſed only 


under an arreſt, 1 
creditors; and yet | 


reſerv d I by conſent, 


For that my ſovereign liege was in my debt. 


The natives, dubious whom 


They muſt obey, in conſternation wait 
Till rigid conqueſt will pronounce their 


Stand, ho! who is there? 


ledger.) A 


Negotiate your affairs. 


Li'zxTERY. . . [from autor, 


nnn, 
Fairy Queen. 


ſonmment. Shak. 
Axio, Italian; li- 


Yeudal tenure ; ſub- 
for ſubject. 


gnificatzon 


Cretu Coſm. 


liege. 
1 


LiEGEMAN. #. /. [from liege and man.] 
A ſubje&: not in uſe. 
This liegeman gan to 
And when he felt the folly of bis lord, 
In his own kind, be gan himſelf unfold. Fairy Q: 
Sith then the anceſtors of thoſe that now live, 
vielded themſelves then ſubjects and /iegemen, ſhall 
not tye their children to the 


more bold, 


ſame ſubjection? 
Spenſer on Treland. 


| | — Friends to this und, and Hiegemen to the Dane. 
$4 12 45 Shakeſpeare. 
\L1'tcrr. 2. more proper /egier, or 
reſident ambaſſador. | 
His paſtiong and his fears 
ers for you in his breaſt, 


Lie lieg and there 


0 9 
& SS; 4 | l 
2 of __ * % hs 
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4 
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eſpecially | 
as in 8 
tone of the N ona =o Sag 
, 
ſmooth, and Flips, inteſt inum, J lien 
trris, Fr.) A icular"looſeneſs, or 
diarrhera, wherein the food paſles ſo 
ſaddenly through the ſtomach and guts, 
as to be thrown out by ftool wWitk little 
Or no alteration. 1 r Ding. 
LER. 3. / [from 0 lie. ] One that reſts 
or lies down, or remains concealed. $1 
"the city. 7. Na Foſe viii. 14. B+ 
LIEU. n. J. [French.] Place; room: it 
is only. uſed with is: in lieu, inſtead. 
Sod, of his great liberality, had determined, in 
lieu of man's endeavours, to beftow the "ſame by 
the rule of that juſtice which beſt beſcenieth him. 


| Hooker. 
In lieu of ſuch an increaſe of dominion, it is our 
© buſineſs to extend our trade. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Li EVE. adv. [See LIET.] Willingly. 

Speak the ſpeech, I pray: Jou, as I pronounced 
it to you, tripplingly on the tongue: but if 

mouth it, as many of our players do, I 


ö * 
| had ag tieve 
tze town-crier had ſpoke my lines. Shaka 


Action is death to ſome ſort of people, and they 
Would as lieve hang as work. Lr 
LizgUTE NANCY. 2. 7. ane, Ir. 
from lieutenant.] 3 * 
1. The office of a lieutenant. _ _ 
It fuch tricks as theſe ſtrip vou out of your: 
lieutenancy, it had been better you had not kiſſed. 
| your three fingers ſo ost. -— Shakeſpeare. 
2. The body of lieutenants. 

The lift of undiſputed” mafters, is hardly ſo- 
long as the liſt 1 of our metropolis. 

| elton on the Claſſicks.. 

LIEUTENANT. . / [eutenant, 
French.] * 
1. A deputy; one who acts by vicarious 


| 


authority. P C328 
18 Whither away fo faſt ? _ 
— No farther than the tower. 
— We'll enter all together, | 3 
And in good time here the lieutenant come. . 
Shake — 
| T muft put you in mind of the lords licutenants, 
and deputy /jeutenants, of the counties: their pro- 
per uſe is for ordering the military affairs, in order 
to oppoſe an invaſion from abroad, or a rebellion er 
ſedition at home. 3 Bacon. 
Killing, as it is conſidered in itfelf without ail 
undue circumſtances, was never prohibited to the 
| lawful magiſtrate, who is the vicegerent of Hieute- 
nant of God, from whom he derives his power of 
life and death. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
Sent by our new lieutenant, who in Rome, 
And fince from- me, has heard of your renown, 
I come to offer peace. Philips*s Briton. 
2. In war, one who Holds the next rank 
to a ſuperior of any denomination ; as, 
a general has his /zeutenant generals, a 
. colonel his /iextenant colonel, and a cap- 
tain ſimply his Zextenaxt. 2 
It were meet that ſuch captains only were em- 
ployed as have formerly ſerved in that country, and 
been at leaſt Heutenants there. Spenſer on Ireland. 
According to military cuſtom the place was 
good, and the lieutenant of the colonels company 
| "might well preten d to the next vacant ap 
| of torts 


2 


Denham's Sopby. 


again baniſhed. | 
r 

And captains and liextenancs flight for me ? 

| Linus NANTSHIP. . /. 

naxt.] The rank or office of lieutenant. 


LIE. . plural Her. Clara, tw live, | 
8 


. Union. and co-operation" of foul with 
"boſs eee 


794 \ a! 
b Do Bk 68 nb W 5 
f . | N 
To al y 
| —_ _— 
| A beter that» haber, Shake. 
8 Let the waters Kong Eee eee 
creature that hath/Jjfe, © : ** 
The inp of he lance Be % 
ame con 
: of matter, in ſucceſſion 
"vitally united to the ſame organized body. | Locke. 
2. Preſent ſtate; as diſtinct from b 
of human exiſtence. 
O life, nothing's younger brother | 
- W 8 
Ft „ 
From the falſe glories o gay * 
Is more a ſohd thing chan thou 


9 


Thou weak built iſthmus, that doft phys 4 | 


r 

et canſt not wave nor wind ſuſtain, 3 

ily "broken and o'erwhelny'd, the Ld ads 
When 1 conſider life, tis all a chest, het 


Yet fool d by hope men favour the deceit, | 
Live on; and think to-morrow will repay; 
To-mozrow's falſer chan the former daa; 
Lies more; and when it ſays we ſhall be bleſt 


With ſome new joy, takes; off what we poſſeſt. | 5 
Strange cozenage! none would live paſt years again, | 


Yet all ure in what yet remain; 

And from the dregs of /ife think to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not give: 
I'm tir'd of waiting for this chemick gold, 
Which fools us young, | and beggars us when old. 


: Howe er tis well that while mankind 
Through he $ e meanders ere, 
He can imagin'd pleaſures find, 
To combat againſt real cares. 
_— 1 ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful 
And ſteal thyſelf from life by flow decays. 
3. Enjoyment, or n of 7a; 
as oppoſed to death. 
Then avarice gan through bi 


— 


Prior. | 


F 
1 1 
15 
E 
14 
Ve 


Their is to have my 1 
And, if my death might make 
And prove the period of their tyrann 
1 would expend it with all willingneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

Nor love thy 1ife, nor hate; but what thou liv'ſ 
Live wall how long or ſhort permit to Heay'n. 

Milton. 

+140 entreated me not to take his life, but exact a 
ſum of money. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
4. Blood, the ſuppoſed vehicle of liſe. 

His guſhing entraiis ſmoak d upon the ground, 

And the warm li ie came iſſuing through n 
Pope. 
15 Conduct; "manner of living with re- 
ſpe& to virtue or vice. 


His faith in 3 
„ his life F'm ſure was in ds SA | 


Henry und Edward, brighteſt ſons 'of tame, | 
And virtuous Alfred, a more ſacred _ | 


| 
N. 


Py 


Pope. 


— 


cout of which their courage had ſprung. 


Au FEBLOOD. ». /. [life and Blood. 


6. gane 25 r of ing yeh 16- | 
1 * and miſery. ..: | 


- Yo Reid 20 R8 brother god ere bred: b. 
7. Continuance of our 
half his fe was ſpent in ſtudy. 
Somme have not any clear ideas all their Ives. Locke. 
©] Unitam'd and Geree the tyger — 
And tires his fe with- biting on his chains. Prior. | 
The are eien ef -this bank is for life, | 
1 e 


8. Nr form: 
That is/the beſt part 


nenn . the 
Tife as well 3s copy from originals, and join 
and experience together. . Collier, 
9: Exact reſemblance : n it. 
I believe no charactet of any 
better drawn 7 the Jife than this 
Rich carvings, .poxtraiture,. and imag 


preſent ſtate : , 5 


+ hol. | He fat 
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Fund, 
11 ae eee th wound. | 


60 - They loved with that gen and bobls value Nie 
EO ang == 
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in the veins, 
yrs = rae N 
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» 


_ Having the power to give e life. 5 
| ee beet re, 
T6 thei who brd, nor on the virtue 


Ol that lifegiving "er? Milton's Paradife Lof Lot. 
Lirzcua'rD. . /. {kfe and guard. 4 


4 Th f a Kin = 
Li Ano oa (from J. eg 


1. Dead; PA of life. 
Tho wake the thank of to-day, 


May of to-morrow's pomp one part 


Yn . 


 Ghaſtly with 8 lifeleſs on the — Prior. 

2. Unanimated; void of life. q 

Was I to have never from thy fide > 

As e there e "7 
us 
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LY FEGIVING. 3. . [life and giving. J- 


* 


We, e Outrage from Ile things...” © ' Milton. 
The godhead's bow'r. ee. Ter pg ch e f ſprings 
8 ſaw in order painted OE 8 PR from ſomething without themſelves :- if this 

| wars that fame around world blown, were ſuſpended, they would © become a * — L 
Ke Darke +; and every leader known. © pete of active heap of matter. 

„General ſtate of man. | © © And empty words the gave, and founding ln, 
Studious they 3 But ſenſeleſs, Iifelaſt! idol void and vain. Pope- 
Of arts that gol Fife; inventors rare! 3. Wanting power, force, or ſpirit. 

e aker. | 3 Milton. n werd, 

1 All that cheers or foftens Ji | | Bur eo proeraſtnat his fel: end Shakeſpeare 
7 a, and wife. Pope. | Unknowing command, proud to obey 
8 8 ; human affairs; t Het kin T Priore. 
the courſe ings. 4. Wanting or rived of phyfical - 

This I know, not only by reading'of Wer, 1 F, 1 K 2 


22 but alſo by exyerlence — 


Alban. 
Not to know at-large of things remote | 
From uſe, obſcure and ſubtile; but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime idm. Milton's, Fang 
12. Living perſon. ' | 
Why ſhould 1 play the Roman fool, * . 
On my own ſword? whilſt I ſee les the gaſhes | 
Do better upon them. 1 r, 
13. Narrative of a life pa 
Plutarch, gen his life, 
Tells us, that Cato dearly toy'd his wife. 
14. Spirit; briſkneſs; 3 vivacity 1 
tion. 
The Helots bent thitherward with a new WR 
of reſolution, as if their captain had been 2 root 
Ko They have no notion of life and prong. * Side. | 
and in words; and any thing that is juſt in gram- 
mar and in meaſure, is as good oratory .and 


075 


to them as the beſt. | Felton.. 
Not with half the fire and He, 
With which he kiſs d Amphytrion's wife. Prior. 
15. Animal ; animated Weiten aN | 
being. 6 MN 
Full nature ſwarms with. bifee. 8 le. 
ove Syſtem of animal nature. "OTY (3 
Lives all fe. 
17. Life is alſo uſed of Tr 
whatever grows and decays. 


en neceſſary to hfe; the vital blood. 
2 This fickneſs doth. infe&t 5 HE 

The very liſeblaad of our ire. Shakeſpeare. 
How could'ft thou * a, us of the 


_ ? _ ebony 


The 


| 


r 
Then fell, and lifeleſs left tht extinguiſh'd wood. 


f Lrrerteuv. atv. blen Rfekefe.] Wie 


* | > 


out vigour ; fri 
Li NT a Wy 


dly ; jejunely. 
4 like. * Like a 


. livin ſon.. 
"Mines, fab, 1 
Impreſs d the form the falr, Pope 
[LirnsrhING. 1 þ 2 Thee and firing TY 


z firings imagined to: convey life. 

Sa wr lines are the veins, the arteries, - 
The undecaying lifeftrings of thoſe hearts 
That ſtill ſhall pant, and ſtill ſhall exerciſe 
The motion ſpirit and nature both impart. 


cer ar 


Daniel, „ 


tinuance or duration of * 2 
| Jordain talked proſe all his Iiſe-time, without 
q knowing what it wy 2 N on wary 
IFEWE ART. @ ife and weary 
| Wretched; tired of living. 
Let me have 


A dram of poiſon, ſuch ſoon ſpeeding geer 
As will diſperſe itfelf through all the eins, 


That the Jif-wveary taker may fall dead. Shakeſpeare. 
* „LiIrr. v. 4. ae, Swedith ;- Ie rer, 
| 8 1 lifte or lift ;- b have lifted, 
or lift $79 
11. To raiſe from! the ground ; to heave ; 
to elevate; to bold on high. 
Filial ingratitude ! 

Is-it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand 

For lifting food to't.? Shakeſpeare's King _ 
; - - Your gueſts are coming; 

Lift up your countenance, as *twere the day 
Of coltheation of that nuptial. Shak. Wie s Tale. 
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LY FETIME,/#. %. [Ait and time.] Con- 


- 


pe 1 the ſpring, it Ur aloft the beat | 
beauty bon to Med, 
. in ha rag 'D 
I obo Not in uſe. 
Ms: ] So dove Fr cat th 085 Henry] 
as feeble great to a 
Jy 10 2 1 to plunder. Whence the 
term Hop 


. 7 
But if night robber /if+ the well. ſtor d hive, 9 
arte e 


SAS 


1 
| 3 To exaly; to elevate mentally. 14 1. 


2 Cbr 
DT OSA LR Pb 

70 bright Cæcilia greater pow 'r is given 

His numbers fai « ſhade from hell, 

Hers /;ft the ſoul to heav'n. 


5. To raiſe in fortune. 


The eye of the Lord Ti! his 465 
. miſery 8 * 
6. To a raiſe in eſtitnation 1 
Neither can it be thought, becauſe ſome leſſons 
are choſen out of the Apoctypha, that we do 0 
diſgrace to the word of God, or A up 
7. Toexaltin di 
7 See to wi & a 3 heig kt | 
The Roman virtues /ift up mortal . Addi a 
8. To elevate; to ſwell, as with pride. 
'"Lifred vp with ride... Jim. Iii. 6. 
Our ſucceſſes have been great, and our hearts 
Have been too much /ifted up by them, ſo that 
we have feaſon to humble ourſelves. Atterbury . 


9. Up is ſometimes emphatically added to 


[ 


d HK SAIFY 2 


Hale. 


* 


12 lift up his ſpear againſt eight hundred, da 
he New at one time. 


riſes Hf,» ae lad and hold bin dig. 


| Genefts. -| 
a LieT. v. 2. To ſtrive o raiſe by | 
- ſtrength. 


Pinch cattle of EK while ——9 doch laſt; 
And lift at their tailes ere a winter be paſt. e 

The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyo 
its ſtrength, like the body ftrained by /ifting a . 
weight too heavy, has often its force broken. 


Lier. N [from the verb. 
1. The manner of liſting. 


2 . 


In the Jift of the feet, when a man goeth 
hill, the weight of the body beareth moſt upon th 
knees. | Bac * 


In races, it is not the large rides or high lift, 
that makes the ſpeed. 2 W 2 
2. The act of lifting. 
The goat gives the for a ift, and out be forings. | 
L'Eftrange. 


3. Effort; ſtruggle. Dead li Vr is an effort 


to raiſe what with the whole force can- 
not be moved; and figurativel 
ſtate of impotence and inability. 
Myſelf and Trulla made a ſhift 
To help him out at a dead Ii 7. 
Mr. Doctor had puzzled his brains 
In making a ballad, but was at a ſtand, 
And you freely muſt own, e 
Tr. 
4. Lift, in Scotland, denotes a load? or 
1 Carcharge of any thing; as alſo, if one 
be diſguiſed much with liquor, they ſay, 
. has got a yreat lift. 
In Scottiſh. ] 1 ſky: for in a ſtarry 
nig kt they ſay, How clear the lift is“ 
6. Lifts of a 
lower them at pleaſure. 


LITER. #. J. [from At. J One that 


lifts. 


4 


2 Sam. xxlii. 8. 


L. 
IL rin. 1.5 [ligatio, 


Hedibrate, 


F...4 


Gal are ropes to. raiſe or | 
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. The act of binding. 
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_— £ ba 10 
For to entrap in thy | 8 Mor. / ILleobv, Saxon 
LI ee 1 SE 5 ann Le 1 eg medium of "el that. 
* 1 . 

(© Lizaw 7 a white and folid. body. * 9 by E ans dee lunes nut. 
ſofter than a cartilage, but harder than | 15 be in propagated. ous bodies in time, 
Aa mem braune they have no e 4 ſpends about ſeven or . an 
. we have they any | - baur $n poſing fron 2 the ſun e 6 

+ ſen t ſho 4''ſuffer upon t e., 

motion of a Joint: their Chief e Wich 2 x 
to faſten the bones, which are artic : God called 'the } h 2 e e * wha 4 2 
* Jared, together for motion, leſt th e | . 

ſhould he- diſlocated with | exerciſe, = 22 n driv'tf MF wh on 
ON uincy. | 45 and 5 Fig Had 5 ? 7 {7 
* r at onee unbdund, 8 3 OWer perceivi externa objects 
1 5 2 the 4 oppo Fab lng 1 lindneſs, J 
Sandy. — faile this me gas for. the /ight of mine 


! "ris lei linda e thi ee the |. 
other end being a proces i fixed with yi 
„ hg Holder. 


r or poctical language. 
V 9 . the parts 40 


the body. 
-T h our ge 7 halts grow weak, 
We muſt not fone them ill themſelves 


A 
3. Dandy chain; entanglement. | 
Men, ſometimes, upon the hour of departure, do 
ſpeak. and reaſon above ſelves; for then the 
ſoul, beginning to be freed from the ligaments of | 
the body, reaſons like. herſelf, and diſcourſes in a 


ſtrain above mortality. Addiſon's Spectatoß. 
LicaME"NTAL. * 1. . | from 2 
Lic aux! R rous. 4 n a tge 
ment. nn n Nannen | ; 
The urachos or Fee Wann is derived 


from the bottom of the bladder, whereby it diſ- 


r REO and urinary part of its aliment., | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Tube clavicle is inſerted into the firſt bone of 
| the ſternon, and bound in by a ſtrong ligamentous 


membrane. Me 
mT | 
1. The act of binding. 7 $11 
2. The ſtate of being bound. | 
The flumber of the body ſeems to 7% but the 
n of the ſoul ; it is che 9 of ſenſe 2 but 
the liþerty of reaſon. Addiſon. 


LY GATURE, 3. /. [ligature, French ; H- 
gatira, Latin. 
1. Any 110 tied round another; ban- 
da | 


| e deludeth 1 us alſo by philters, Hgatures, 3 ol 
and many ſuperſtitious ways in cure of diſ- 
Brown. 


If you flit the artery, and thruſt into it a pipe, 
and caſt a trait /igature upon that part of the ar- 
tery; notwithſtanding the blood hath free paſſage 
through the pipe, yet will not the artery beat be- 
low the ligature ; but do but take off the Jigature, 

it will beat immediately. Ray on the Creation. 

The many /igatures of our Engliſh dreſs check 
the circulation of the blood. Sßpectator. 

I found my arms and legs very ſtrongly faſtened 

on each fide to the ground; I likewiſe felt ſeveral 

ſlender /igatures acroſs my ody, from my arm-pits 

to my thighhhs. Gulliver N N 
The fatal nooſe performed its office, _ with 

moſt ſriQ ligature ſqueezed the blood into his face. 

Arbutb. J. Bull. 


Any ſtoppage of the circulation will produce 
a dropſy, as by ſtrong ligature or compreſſion. | 


83 i. 


eyes it alſo is gone from me. 8988 
3 If it be true that /ighrcis in the ſoul, 
Sbe all in every part, what was the ficht 
To ſuch a ſlender ball as th ey confin d, 


"I 


So obvious and ſo. eaſy. to be bd, 
And not as feeling through a parts difrus·d 
es Vi ce e 
3 ien „ wit pi n thr d on 


4. Days 3 | 
he murderer, xiſing wie ay 
5 Fre the third Sawaing Mir 1, * | 


Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee: him riſe 
TN IS SOIT 


4 7 


0 
CY 


„ N 03797 | 
Infants that never ſaw Ii 8 Feb 
Swift roll the years, and ade the * morn, 


O © ſpring to ſigbe, auſpicious babe be born! Popes 
6. Artificial illumination- 8 


4 


Seven lamps ſhall give lights ' | Numb. 
7. Illumination of mind; inflruion ; 
knowledge. | 


Of thoſe things which are for . of alt. 
the parts of our life needful, and not impoſſible 
to be diſcerned by the /ight of nature itſelf, are 
there not many which few men's natural capacity 
hath been able to find out? ter. 
Light may be taken from the experiment of the 
horſe-tooth ring, how that thoſe things which 
aſſuage the ſtrife of the ſpirits, do help diſeaſes . 
contrary to the intention defired. Bacon: Nat. Hiſt, 
I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire conſcience, whom if they will hear, 
Light after light well us'd they ſhall attan, 
And to the end perſiſting ſafe arrive. Milton. 
I opened Arioſto in Italian, and the very firſt 
two lines gave me Light to all I could defire. Dryd- 
If internal ligbt, or any propoſition which we 
take for inſpired, be conformable to the principles 
of reaſon, or to the word of God, which is atteſted 
U revelation, reaſon warrants it. Locle. 
The ordinary words of language, and our com- 
mon uſe of them, would have given us light into 
the nature of our ideas, if conſidered with atten- 
tion. | Loc te. 
The books of Varro concerning navigation are 
loſt, which no doubt would have given us great 
light i in thoſe matters. f 


8. The part of a picture which is drawn 
with Pei ht colours, or in which the 
light is ſappoſed to fall. 
Never admit two equal /ights in the ſame pic- 
ture; but the greater light muſt ftrike forcibly on 
| thoſe places of the picture where the principal 
figures are; diminiſhing as it comes neater the 
borders. Dryden 8 Dufreſuey. 
9. Reach of eee ee view. 


— 


| 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


1 


6 Lig, 


* 
. 5 


Arlutbnot on Coins, 9 


ACN 


in him. 22 
4 9 V. 11. 


us in ſome hope of land, knowing how that part 
of the South Sea yas' utterly unknown,: and might 
have yy or continents he” hitherto were-not 
come to n Bacon Natural. Hiſt, 
1 lg brought. to light not a, few, pro 

Mm experiments. Bacon Natural Hip. 
10. Point of view; ſituation 5 direction 
in which the light falls. 

Frequent conſideration of a thing wears off the 


and various Ways of uppearance, to api of the 
* South. 


It is impoſſible-for'a- man of the greateſt parts 
to conſider any thing in its whole extent, and in all 
its variety of 1 ights« „ BY79 Ay Spectator. 

- author. who. bas not learbed the art of 
ng his thoughts, and ſetting them in pro 
eben , will loſs. himſelf in confuſion. - ,. Addiſon 

11. Publick view; publick notes. 

Why atn 1 alk d what next ſhall ſee the /ight 7 
Heav us was I OO but to write ? 


12. The publick. - „ 
Grave epi e e br, | 
Such as a 
13. Explanation. 


that follow, and every latter bring fore light unto 
all before. Hooker. 
We ſhould compare places of ſeripture treating of 
the ſame point: thus one part of the ſacred text 
could not fail to give /ight unto another. 
Locle s Eſſay on St. Paul's Epiſtles. 
14. Any thine that gives light; e 5 
a taper; any luminous body. | 
That light you ſee is burning in my hall; 
How far that little candle throws his beams, 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. Shateſp. | 


fell down before Paul. Ads, xvi. 29. 
have ſet thee to be a /ipht of the Gentiles, for | 
falvation unto the ends of the earth. As, xiii, 47+] 
Let them be for figns,;, . . | 
For ſeaſons, and for days, and circling years; 
And let them be for Iights, as I ordain 5 
Their office in the firmament of heav'n, a 
To give light on the earth. Milton. 
I put as great difference between our new lights 
and ancient truths, as between the ſun and a me- 
teore ett Glanville, 
Several lights will not be ſeen, 
If there be nothing elſe between; | | 
Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand ſo thick Þ th , 
If thoſe be ſtars that paint the galaxy. . Cow 
I will make ſome offers, at their ſafety, 
fixing ſome marks like Tights upon a coaſt, by 
which the ſhips may-avoid at leaſt known rocks. 


e 
He muſt ſtill mouin 3 
The ſun, and moon, and ev* ry ſtarry "I 
Eclips'd to him, and loſt | in everlaſting night. 


Licht. agi. [leobe, Saxon] 
1. Not tending to the center with great 
force; not heavy. 
Hot and cold were in one body 
And foft with hard, and . with heary mint, 


fomuch that I could not gueſt 
gueſs which was #7 
3 whilſt I held them in my hand. As. 


ot burdenſome; eaſy to be worn, or 
ee, or lifted; not onerous. 
Horſe, oxen, plougb, 82. cart, ! 


1 and wain, 
he ligh ter and ws the greater iy 4 


; 9 Tags 


We faw as „e which did put 


ſtrangeneſs of it; and ſhews it in its ſeveral lig bis, 


Dope. 


ing might read, a biſhop write. Pope | 


Then he called for a Igbt, and ſprang in and 


1 of 


| , 
1 7 
9 n . a > 
: * WY» © _ 
« 2 
\K * 1 7 
l \ 
9 
. 


1 


| 


I have endeavoured, throughout this diſcourſe, | B 
that every former part might give ſtrength unto all | 


I. 
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5 1 5 


e 1 ally foor tn. Eq 
| Under a dels chat is of any — Shake ed 
A king that would not feel his crown too 
{ muſt wear it every day; but if he think apt 


Bac Eſſays. 


3 Not afflictive; eaſy to be-endured. 

Ly" Every /ight and common thing incident into any 
of man's life. 1 

Light ſuff rings give us leiſure to complain, 


N We groan, but cannot e in . 5 
4. Eaſy to be performed ; not difficult. 
a6 i ren he eg 
The Mc, mother,” daughter, they invite. Dryd. 
5. Eafy to be acted on by any power. 


| Mellow'd by winter from- their cruder juice, 


. 


Light of digeſtion now, and fit for uſe. 
6. Not heavily armed. 


horfemen, lay cloſe in ambuſh, in a convenient 
palace for that purpoſe. * Knolles. | 
>. Active; nimble. 


rin w l 'touch's Se tiet fo light * 
1 | Ae wit ac tif af Gt e e 


2 Sams ii. 18. 


Of the gout three months together; 
But i it e when they fouglt, hut a running 
4 For A — lighter than ever. Denham. 


| Vouths, a blooming band; 
29 - bt bounding from the earth at once they riſe, 
Their feet half viewleſs quiver in the ſkies. Pope. 


8. Unencumbered ; unembarraſſed ; clear 


of impediments. 


© Unmarried men are beſt maſters, but not beſt 
9. Sligh! for they are /ight to run away. Baccn. 
9. Slight; not great. 
ight error in the manner of making the fol- 
| lowing trials was enough to render ſome of them 
| + unſucceſsful, =. Boyle. 
10. Not denſe; not groſs. 
In the wilderneſs there is no bread, nor water, 
and our ſoul loatheth this light bread. 
| | Numbers, xxi. 5. 
TL.igbt fumes are merry, groſſer fumes are ſad, 
Both are the reaſonable ſoul run mad. Dryden. 
11. Eaſy to admit any influence; un- 
ſteady; unſettled; looſe. | 


Falte of heart, br of ear, bloody of . | 
1 

Theſe light vain fon ſtill are drumk and mad 

Wich mn and treaſures of their youth. 


„ — po 


N Davies. | 
[4 They are lebe of belief, great liſteners after | 
neus. | Hewell, 


There is no greater argument of a light. and in- 
_ conſiderate Ertan, than profanely to ſcoff at reli 
Sion. Tulorſon. 
12. Gay; airy wanting dignity or ſolt- 
dity; trifling. 
4 Seca e bes her, nor agg. 


Dryden. 
Theſe weights . aid not-exert their natural gra- 1 3 Not chaſte ; not 
Vity till they were laid in the golden: balanee, in- 


r To To. —— OO 


n. * EE. 


light, {4 Shakeſpearte 
F ve þ 


orgi 
It fitions /, £4 bt 1 mix with truth divine, a 
And fill th er ren other praiſe than thine. . oh 
; Fairfax. | 
ular in conduct. 
Let me not be Agb, 
For a ihe wife doth make a beary 
| Shake 20 | 


| 14. [From lizke, 's u. 7 Bright ; clear. 


foon as the morning Was light, the men were 
N Cen- Xliv. 3. 


425 away. 


7 
1 
5. 
1 


| and manes on a gbr fre. Fan n 


ö 


. Not dark ; tending 40 whiteneſs, 


lights be knowzth not 'of hat metal it is made. | 1 


| Apples of a rips favour; freſh and fair, # This truth ſhines ſo clear, that to 


» 26 Paulas Bachitius, with a company 6 _ | 


[ | He fo light was at legerdemain, . ogy 1 


There Stamford came, for his honour was lame | | 


* 
: 
* 
1 4 
* 


The horſes, ran up and. down. with their tails | 


* 7 : Ts —— 14 ; 5 
4 . ' FS 04 
, J * # 4 
. %; 
| x1 9 
996 1 


| 10 . he kate aq: 4 FH Oe — 
. bat one and tie fame thing : flo colgur more re- 

ſembles the air than white, and by conſequence 
no colour which is /igbrey, * wi 


Io cylindrick bodjes'with annular ſulci, found 
with markes _ and other ſhells, in a ligbt co- 
loured clay. Wakward. 4. 
Erenr⸗ ad. [for ligbth, by colloquial 
"0 tion.] Lightly; cheaply. 
we 28 light by that cuſtom of reading, from 
a ſo precious a benefit hath grown ? Hotter. 
To LI HT. v. a. [from light, n. J.] 


1. To kindle; to inflame; to ſet on 


— 


fire; to make flame. 


Nin 1 wines choronghly 


prove it, were tight a candle to ſeck he fan 
| | Glanville. 
* The made, el ok ee . | 
Ran in with J ighted tapers in their hands, Dry 
Be ee gods, and ſtrike Jocaſta dead, 
1 . an e thought, or low defire, 
d my breaſt fince firſt our ore vere Hut 


| dens 
{0000 _— cure ey or « ſecond miſtreſs 
ang — u So © 08 
Addiſen's cu. 
2. To give * pred, oy to guide by light. 


been from the pure glance of thine ge, 8 
* 


Lighting to eterni aſhaw.. 
| Ah hopeleſs, ing flames ! like thoſe that burn 
£ Toh der the dead; and warm ch unfruitful urn. 


3. To illuminate; to fill with we: 1700 
I be ſun was et, and veſper, to ſupply 
His abſent beams, had ligbted up the ſky. 


4. Ups r. oined to 461. 
1 No ſun was ebe e vhs | 
Dryden t Ovid. 


5. [From the adjective. ] 0 s. 5 


do eaſe of a burthen.. 


7 Land ſome of bur 
* An Feb ne of her load. 


Fai en. 
To LiIo Rr. v. 4. [lickt, chance, utc; 


| Preter. lighted or light, or It.] 
1. To happen to find; to fall upon by 
|, Chance: it has an before the, Wing 


found. 

Jjuſtice, if either they had ligbted on a better friend, 
vr could have learned to make friendſhip a child, 
and not the father of virtue. i Sidney» \ 

The prince, by chance, did on a lady light, 
| That was right fair, and freſh as morning role. 


.; 
4 
1 


1 Fiiply your eye thall Abe pes ſorne oy 
| | You have deſire to purchaſe. Shakeſptares 
As in the tides of people once up, there want 
not ſtirring winds to make them more rough; ſo 
this people did /igbt ringleaders. Baton. * 
| Of late years, the the royal 0 oak did l 14 2 
Rhodophik : 

12 The way of e babe change on colours 
f 

j 


22 


/ may beeaſily enough lighted on by thoſe converſant - 
in the ſolutions of mercury... Boyle. 
He ſought by ta to footh ber pain; 
Nor thoſe avail'd z; at 3 he 1 Fel ay ane. | 
| Before two moons their orb rb, with 30 adorn, . 
| If Heav'n allow me life, I will 'Drydene © 
Truth, tight upon this way F 18 Þ W bb more avail 
| to us than error; for what is fo taken up by us, 


ee to light ; © 


| F 


o 


EY e 3 


No 1 n Gel en Ape tp 


| 

wa be falſe ag ; and be has not done 

WS: M. Ae 12 ur Mambied ſtumbled upon in 

1 | his way to | preferment. . Lo: hes 

\ ; "Whoſoev "fr u en a parcel of that fpbſtance / 
we call pg could _—_— N take the bulls 

and figure to — real eſſence. San 

J wily Ge wal Ed the fixeets at nicbt, 


age | n 


7 * 
* 


ww 


4 1 ie o'er, he hs . Amen, 
. A head is here without a brain l. Addiſon. 
-- #44 man may ſometimes. /ight on 
1+» which have eſcaped. w wiſer. Matti on the 
2. To fall iu % particular 


. 


l | * with" FN ee e eee 

7 . it Ran x 2 5 4 freed cutvets; and raid up! 1 ne — e of, and 4 eah REY 

4.18 ee = his feet before: bis Hoofs behind : Py aid CIT 

MS. 5 Or ee the wird. of them. © . rd 

A N 3 „ 10 ta 9 75 0 x 5 . cd þ oe IP . 

1 | 5 i N th Fool a 1 & a>; io Long. 

84 [4 Tha * om ng might 515 to . * *. ea 9 7 7 

i 5 , 2 . 1 2 upon his ſhield 0 im ke V. ip in pain 3 | 

i a 1 to the ground t Joubleth him 7 ']; ; Nor 4 — | 

% | 1 * os, e an üncettald lot none can find chem aq 5 Sees e , 

. * er it Iigbtetb. ih Tach other burden. — 

F it fall hanger no ore} vage ill „ To exhilarares tp cheer. 5 

7 14 r eon them, Eure ae * Rbv. vii. 16. 

14 s me, me only, . en Weh 1 a l e 

6 Ob an cortuption, all the blame. In due. Lightens my humour with his ez jeſt. ds 

TK. 4.4, Te | 1 audience are grown. weary of contin 

197 2-88 ;- A.curſe lights upon him preſently after: | rey Ko ah few g ale thall focteed'| 

. J 4 2 army 45. utterly ruined, * K in this age if they"are not ightened with = courſe 

72 op de 200 right band ext, off ws hos | N of Dryden. 

1 up before eruſalem. end 1. bee ert be; to malte ge.] 

117 10 e i To deſe + ay ' heavy boat into which . are light 

af 4 | WER Naaman * him running after. | i N ou Mi tek ue ** an | 

[IE ©" te yh" From the chart to met ime eee rere enge, 
$i" bee 45 Nee, eee hy «| "He elimb's's Ranges . lighter's height, Nr 1. 

071 ale ther when they Hgbred, how they ds: e © the ack res eee, 

15 0 e ted wp ha e when ihe fam Li Suren an. 2, %, [lighter and man.) 

N ""Ycae, the Arbe off 'the el. Ges, xxiv. 64. || One, who manages a lig bier. 

e £93:q0" The ga Laa down! his feeble rays, - 1228 much ſhipping is 4 5 

g 5 ! x 5.0 lighted from his glittering coach⸗-⸗ 72. _ of che merchant, neh people 

I To. kerle; 0 reſts) o loop om et — as ſhipwrights, butchers, 92 


8 | 
x gat. gbd quite ot loch enticing birds, b 7 
kat the will /ight to liften to their lays. Shakeſp. . 
Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall, 
W. 1 2 flow'rs, with luftre freſh hays gay, 
£2: ber on that, and this," and taſteth all, 


i Bo! pf gd" rr doth Jo, e rp fo 


r . . frubs near home, for wag 
on at fwarming; that may not be 

in danger of being loft for witht of u lighting place. 

$43 + FI: CF 398} 34> Mortimer t Hu andry. 

75 Lrenrzx. v. 4. [pre liqx, og. 7 


1. To flaſh, with thunder. 
That Gund Ne pig — 
n ers, 0 and roars 
As doth the ro ad A Shalleſpoores 
% Although I; joy in thee, + 
4 I have no joy of this contract to-night; 
It is tom raſh, too unadvis d, too ſudden, 
Too like the light ning, which doth ceaſe to 
Bre one can fay it Ii 2 bat. Romeo and Juliet. 


2 * I : 
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Tbe lightning hrenech out of the one 
W e under haaren, bs unto. the o ie we 
* onen k 7 3%. $4 ber Wa Us, 
2. To ſhine like lightning. | 
* ey Yet looks he like a king : : behold his ye, | 
4 s bright as is the a che eg, Hebron forth |! 


© + 


Mink, ors o flee * Pr 494 
Bak <g5'Ps fal to ligh « Nel * x 5 | 
O Lord 3 ten upon us, 
do pat our truſt in mere * d P 
To LIfenrEx. v. a. [from light.] | 
1. To illaminate; to enlighten. | 
Upon his bloody finger de den wear | 
A precious ring, that /igbten: all the add 
| e 
0 len which mak'ft the light which 
** Wich ſettꝰ ſt - eye \ withouty and mind within; 3 
i my ſpirit \ Wi one clear heay'nly ray, 
now to view itſelf àbth firſt 
A key of fire tart a Uo the ſhore, 
And N al * river with A blaze. 
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1 Ligurrzx ER ED. adj. [light gegr. 


9 


| 


be re 478. 2 2 


1 EHTrooT.” af. Ii 


RT 
|. 


t: i That him to follow was but fruitleſs pain, 
0 Flock all about to ſee her lovely face. 


3 
| 


[LY8 


Ne Davies þ+ 


Diff 


TAY 17 * r a 0 2 
” 3 ov "3 of ” 1 
1 A WY C199. 2 = ** . 3 1 
N S us * „ þ 
Ph. * | : = ov | 
Ps L fe eee 
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25 "To Exonerath ue unload. [ 


11; 

Nimble ere 

ht and. Fa. Nim- 

ble in rhe” or dancin e.. cr 
Him fo far had born his light I Fork = 

fiery fierce diſgain, j 


Fairy 2. | 
Spenſer. | 
LicaTFo'or. A ods Veniſon. A can} 
Licurar ADED. adj. [light nd . 
1. Ber looſe 3 thoughtleſs; weak. 
The Engliſh Liturgy, how piouſly and wiſely ſo- 


Pricked: with wrath and 


And all the of tipbt Naiades © 


ever framed, had found great oppoſition; the cere- 
| monies had wrought only upon J/ightheaded, weak 


. | * t 


171 


excepted again ome parti- 


ORs 


* Ain 
Believe 8 
*j wal 75 encerd 


" 


4 or lightly. appear before, 


$4 


r 0 


__ | bog 
| #4 Withage, Toy im n 
"A The ſoft ideas n . 
receiv'd, were eafily gt. N 
F of 


2 


abe, og of au 
1 e ele, 4 


{dey ue 2424 
ä 


Flattet not che rich z 


Let every man that 


N 
10 352 e Kan 2 
eee 
5. 2 pf pred 
Which comes to punith wa, puniſh it, 


„ Wee bow e e en. 
6. Not chaſtely. yx. Ines | 
If I were /ightly dif „I could fill 

Ee Rode m—_— 


7. "Nimbly; 1255 n c 


tardily Jet vas en e 
thought 1 flood on „ 
1 wie en Had e 4 
., Gave me his hand, and i we he et; 
4 Ling nd bounding nth il 
I Til Gin, en Dad. 


N 8. Gaily; — airily; 3 th Jeni. without 


— heed or care; . 1 [ig $16 vo 
Lignx ut, NDED. ad 
Na 4 tinfte 


2 
ee . 
11551 4d may n 2 . M11 : 
err auth e e weight: | 


15 Want of welg ght ; able ence 

the contrary 1 920 1 
Some are — 4 ts of ſhips 65 —1 arg 
decauſ of wer ng frag — | 
461 axtw een — ig 4: Hiſtory. 
N. Suppoſ ppoſe many degrees 44 meſs 
in particles, % as e aira 
{1 good while before, they adi 3 yer Ls gre 
24” e u ee 

| For, unto knight there _— 


Than /igbenefs and inconſtangy. 777 Fairy — | 


Of, two , 
eth 415 woul * A e e with 
a 755 55 * Baſt ifmiſs him, . reſtitution 


iſeaſe. a, GNECY aft ‚ποννιt 
EA N N 3 
diſorder of, the tn 
and beart.] 
7 


mind 3 
Rr. wr 
Sr pl 


75 1. ry 


Gay; 


Ne high building, a 
lights are hung. to guide. 715 
He c himſelf habe riſ ue of ſuch 
as carried e eee and. built + 75 


1 % bt bon 
2 1 10 the ma LATIN - 0 — 


Build two. po 
Ltr top of them. e P. 
Lc 11 


TAE Jun; adj., Liebt and 
1 ly 

Haag Par ha got the wlad e 
FL BSS. adj: [from Fight JW aufs 


r 5 


24 


2 HEE 
1 ad. [from light 85 


weighs 


n * FEST ; x ? * 


Fan 
# 


at ſea. , | 


# Delirious ; -difordeved-in Ihe min by]. 


| 


"Fx: 


* 2 
1 LS 7 


they hai manner defired, or elſo 
15 Wee — at demand. IO e Hooker, 
As I'blow this feather from my face, 
Obeyinz with my wind When I do blow, 
And yielding to another, CORY it N 
18. Commanded.always b 4 
Such is the lighrneſs 8 men. Shateſp 
3. Unchaſtity ; want of conduQt in ones. 
Is/it che diſdain, of e or the 


5 of wy r that £: e 


WIK en 1 * it 882 
$4 13 's 8 * for. bee, 
4 J nit imble nem. 
OT - lighten- 
$ . 


bl wecken 


— 


i 
++ at! — by 6 ++ y 
- 1 » WY 
_ 4 IF - * ” 5 of 
rs - * 1 * yi ad \ 
\ „ * 1 


* 29 1 
1 . 


. 12855 
$ r f q 7 AA 8 ' 
RS 
For emulating Jove; ng found 
Ot mimick thunder, and the Flite king blaze _ 
Of polnted Ani, and that forky rays. Dryd. 
No warning of of dame, 
Swiftly, like ſudden death, it came; 
Like travellers by lightning kill'd, 
I burnt the moment I be | | 
. Mitigation ; abatement. [from to /ighr-! 
er, to make leſs heavy 
nn h, 
Have been merry eir keepers | 
Nh AE TAK: Shak. Romeo and Julier. 
We were once in of his recovery, -upon 
a kind meffage from widow ;_ but this only 
proved a lightning before death. Addiſon's Spectator. 
LiGHTs. "4 ſuppo 


ſed to be called ſo 
from their e in proportion to 


their bulk.] The lungs ; the organs of 
breathing: we ſay, /ights of other ani- 
mals, and lungs of men. | 
The complaint was chiefly from the /ights, a 
part as of no quick ſenſe, ſo no ſeat for any ſharp 
diſeaſe, 3 Hayward. 
L1oaTsOME. adj. from /ight.} 
1. Luminous; not dark; not obſcure ; 
not opake. "+ | 
Neither the ſun, nor any thing ſenſible is that 
light itſelf, which is the cauſe that things are 
lightſome, though it make itſelf, and all things elſe, 
viſible; but a body moſt enlightened, by whom the 
neighbouring region, which the Greeks call ther, 
the place of the ſuppoſed element of fire, is effect- 
ed and qualified. wag 
White walls make rooms more an 


black. 
Equal poſture, and quick ſpirits, are required 
to make colours light/ome. now's Natural Hiſtory. | 
| ud e ſun 
His courſe exalted h the Ram had run, 


Through Taurus, and the ſigbeſome realms — . 
2. Gay; airy; having the 


D k 
13 to ex- 
hilarate. 


It ſuiteth ſs fitly with that lig beſome affection 
of joy, wherein God delighteth when his ſaints 
T1 1 Mon eee 
The 1 
gow often uſups th name; — j —— 
ſuperficial thi i apprehenſion 
and plays open os ſurface of the ſoul. Suh. 
L1 GH TS0MENESS. #. . | from light/ome.] 
1. Luminouſneſs; not opacity ; not ob- 
ſcurity ; not darkſomeneſs. 
It is to our atmoſphere that the variety of co- 
lours, which are painted on the ſkies, the /ight- 
ſomeneſs of our air, and the twilight, are owing. 


7 


, 
* . 
- 


- 


1 


: 
9 


: 
N 
| 


| 


- Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. | 


2. Cheerfulneſs z merriment; levity. 
LicNnA'LOES. n./. [lignam aloes, Latin.] 
Aloes wood. a 
The vallies ſpread forth as gardens by the ri. 
ver's ſide, as the trees of /ignalces which. the Lord 
hath planted, and as cedar trees beſide the water. 


1'GNEOUS, 44%. [ligneur, Latin; ligneux, 
French.] Made of wood; wooden; re- 
ſembling wood. | | 

It ſh be tried with ſhoots of vines, and 
roots of red roſes ; for it may be they, bog: of a 
more igneous nature, will incorporate with the tree 
itſelf, * Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 

Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant harts-tongue, 
hardly make the bulk. of a -corn : now the 
covers, and the true body of each ſeed, the paren- 
chymous and /igneovs part of both, and the fibres of 
thoſe parts, multiplied one by another, afford a 
hundred thouſand millions of formed atoms, but 
how many more we cannot define. Grew. 

LIGNUMPYVIT A. x». /. [Latin.] Guia- 

cum; a very hard wood,  _ 


11. Reſem li 


Granville, | 


. | 


Mii. ad ith. — 


Bacon. 1 


1. In the ſame manher; in th 


9 
the 215 

a 
> { © * hy ' 


p 7. - 5 DN * my 4 # 
FO INIT” TT 


— 4 
9 


, LA 
ſtone. 


adj. lic, Saxon ; Ai, Dutch. ] 
3 havin reſemblance. 
Who art thou /ike in thy greatneſs? - 


| 


His fon or one öf his illuſtrious name; 
How Like che former, and almoſt the ſame | 


1 K Dryden: 
As the earth was deſigned for the being of men, 
why might not all other be created for 


the /ike uſes, each fot their own inhabitants ? | 


Bentley. 

This plan, WIL hoe by hs, hos A 

an univerſal art than a diſtinct logick. Baker. 
2. Equal; of the ſame quantity. 

ore c were impoveriſhed by the late | 

war, than ever in the /ike ſpace before. Spratt. 

3. [For /ikely.] Probable; credible. 

The trials were made, and it is /ike that the 

experiment would have been effectul. Bacon. 

4. Likely; in a ſtate that gives probable 

expectations. This is, I think, an im- 

proper, though frequent uſe. 

If the duke continues theſe favours towards 
you, you are lite to be much advanced. 

Shakeſpeare's Taoelfth Night. 

He is /ike to die for hunger, for there is no more 

creaſed 


| bread. 

The yearly value thereof is already in 
double of that it was within theſe few years, and is 
like daily to rife higher till it amount to the price 
of our land in England. Davies. 


he might judge whether he were [ike to purſue his 
purpoſe. Clarendon. 
Many were not eaſy to be governed, nor lite 


If his rules of reaſon be not better ſuited to 
che mind than his rules for health are fitted to our 
bodies, he is not /ike to be much followed. 


\ 


Every like is not the ſame, O Cæſar!  Shakeſp. 
Though there have been greater fleets for num- 
ber, yet for the bulk of the ſhips never the /ike. 
205 Bacon's War with Spain. 
Albeit an eagle did bear away a lamb in her 
_ * talons, yet a raven endeavouring to do the [ike was 
entangled. Hayward. 
One offers, and in offering makes a ſtay; 
Another forward ſets, and doth no more; 


| 


„ "MY 


* 


2. 


Since ey ry being loves its like. | 
Uſed with bad; near approach; a ſtate 
like to another tate. A ſenſe common, 


ö 
N 


tion for was. | | 
Report being carried ſecretly from one to an- 
other in my ſhip, ad like to have been my utter | 
overthrow. | KRealrigb. 
LIE E. adv. hots HR 


e ſame man- 
ner as: it is not always eaſy to deter- 


Exodus. 


Exmekiel, xxxi. 2» 


Aneid. | 


| 


Feremiab, xxxviii. 9. | 


Hopton reſolved to viſit Waller's quarters, that 


to conform themſelves to ſtrict rules. Clarendom. 


| . Baker on Learning. 
Lixs. 2. . [This ſubſtantive is ſeldom | 


more than the adjective uſed ellipti- 
cally ; zhe like for the lie thing, or like | 
per/on.] : 5 
1. gg perſon or thing reſembling an- 
other. ; | 
He was a man, take him for all and all, | 
I ſhall not look upon his Ide again, 8 ares 


A thicd the lite. Daniel r Civil War. 
| His deſire | ö 
By converſation with his lite to help, 3 
Or ſolace his defects. Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 
Two likes may be miſtaken. L' Eftrange. | 
She'd ftudy to reform the men, SHES 
Or add ſome grains of folly more | 
To women than they had before : | 
This might their mutual. fancy ſtri 


but not juſt: perhaps had is a corrup- | 


if 


T 
L 


It 


5 
| 


— 


Neglected, and forſaken Ile himſelf. 
They roar'd lite lions caught in toils, and rag d: 
The man knew what they were, who heretofore 
Had feen the like lie murther'd on the ſh 
| . | * Waller. 
2. In ſuch a manner as befits.. © 


3. Likely; . A popular uſe not 
analogical. : 
I like the work well; ere it be demanded, 


As like enough it will, I'd have it copied. Shakeſp, 
To LIk E. v. a. [lican, Saxon; hiker, 
Dutch.] 7 - 
1. To chuſe with ſome degree of prefer- - 
ence. 
As nothing can be ſo reaſonably ſpoken as ts 
- Content all men, ſo this ſpeech was not of them all 
liked. Knolles, 
He gave ſuch an account as made it appear 
that he /iked the deſign. Clartridon. 
We like out preſent circumſtances well, and 
dream of no change. . N Atterbury. 
2. To approve; to view with approba- 
tion, not fondneſs. | OT 
Though they did not lite the evil he did, yet 
they /iked him that did the evil. Sidney. 
He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, then to 
marvel at ſuch wit in ſhepherds, after to /ike their 


company. Sidney. 
He proceeded from looking to liking, —.— 
For ſeveral virtues 


- 


liking to loving. Sidney. 
I have lid ſeveral women; never 
I look'd upon 


That /ik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand 
Than to drive king to the name of love. Shakeſp. 


Scarce man paſſes to a liking of fin in 
others, but by firſt pra ng it hümgalt. South. 
Beaſts can he, but not diftinguiſh too, 
| Nor their own liking by reflection know. Dryden. 
3. To pleaſe ; to be agreeable to. Now 
diſuſed. fo | 
Well hoped he, ere long that hardy | 
If ever covetous 3 8 , 
Or lips he laid on thing that ltd inn beg, 
Should be his prey. 


Spenſer's Fairy Nen. 
Say, my fair brother now, n 
Do lite you, or may you to lite entice. - H ; 
This deſire being recommended to her majeſty, 
liked her to include the ſame within one entire leaſe. 
| 52 Bacon. 
He ſhall dwell where it /iketb him beſt. Deut. 
There let them learn, as likes them, to deſpiſe. 
God and Meſſiah. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 
To Lixs. v. n. % 
1. To be pleaſed with: with of before 
the thing approved. Obſolete. 

_ Of any thing more than of God they could not 
by any means Vike, as long as whatſoever 
knew befides ' God, they apprehended it not in it- 
ſelf without dependency upon Gd. Hauler. 
The young foldiers did with fuch cheerfulneſs 
like of this reſolution, that they thought two days 
a long delay. Knollet 

2. To chuſe; to liſt; to be pleaſed. 
| _ The man Mes not to take his brother's Wife. 


'. He that has the priſon doors ſet 2 


Vor. II. 


| 


mine whether it be adverb or adjective. | he 


ly at liberty, becauſe he may either as 
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EVE 


Lic noem 
f LiENIIN ASS . 


1. Ap j new. \ Obſolete; Sri 
hat of his heart perceive you id hiv face, ha * 
By un ene he thow'd to-day ? 


ee b 
Reſemblance ; likeneſs. Obſolete. _ 
mayor and all his 
us ta the ſenators of antique Rome, 
Bo forth and fetch their conqu ting Cæſar ins 
(As by low, bat loving likelibeod, * - - 1; ;, 
Were now the general of our gracious e ſo, | 
As in good. time he may, from Ireland coming, | 
How many would the p city quit 
To welcome him? Sbaleſpeart s Henry V. 
There is no likelibood between pure light and 
| black darkneſs, or between righteoufneſs | and re-. 
probation. Raleigh. |. 
3- Probability; verifimilitude x appeatr- | 


ance of truth. 


As it noteth one ſuch to have been in that age, : 


ſo had there been more, it would by likelibvod as 
"have noted many. Hooker, 
any of likelibood informed me of this before, 
which hung fo tottering in the balance, that I 
could neither believe nor miſdoubt. 
Shakepeer e's All's well that ends well, 
never yet did hurt, 
T6 lay down 223 and Pera of hope. Shakeſ. 
As there is no /ike/ibood that the place could. 
de © altefed, ſo there is no probability that theſe- 
rivers _. turned out of their courſes.” * 
Nalligb's Hiſtory of the World. 
| Where things are leaſt tn be ut to the venture, 
2s the eternal intereſts of the other world ought to 
hos there every, even the leaſt,” probability, or ſike- 
Jof danger, ſhould be provided agai South. 
There are predictions of our Saviour "recorded 
by the evangeliſts,” which were not completed till 
after their deaths, and had no likelibood of being 
ſo when they were pronounced by our blefſed Sa- 
viouns * Addiſon'on the Chriftian Religi 
Thus, in all /ikeſib-0d, would it be with a 
tine, who ſhould have a vifix from the other world': 


„ ni 


* — oo it raiſed would go off, as. new di- 


Atterbury. 


1 . 
1. Such as may be Fn „a may 


pleaſe. Obſolete. 
Theſe young companions 
lieve they love at the firſt looking of a. litely 7 


i 
Sir Joha, fy are your likelief men; I would 
3 u. ſerved with the beſt: Sbaleſp. rr 


- Probable ;, ſuch as may in reaſon 
" Cidaght or believed; 
more reaſonably than the con- 
trary: as, a likely, ſtory, chat! is, a cre- 
dible ſtory. - 
Li'«ELY. adv. Probably; as may rea- | 
ſonably be thought. 


While man was innocent, he was /ikely i iencrant | 


of nothing that imported. him to know. Glanville. 
To LI KEN. v. 4. [from /ike.] To repre- | 


| ſent as having reſemblance to com- 


pare. 

The prince broke your head for likenin A to 
a finging man of Windſor. Shake 23 — Henry IV. 

For who, though with the tongue 

Of angels, can relate ? or to what things 
Lien earth conſpicuous, that may lift 

Human imagination to ſuch height 

Of God like power? Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
L1i'xENEsSS. 27 {from /ike.] 
43. Reſemblance; fimilituce. . 

They all do live, and. moved. are 

To multiply the likeneſs of their kind. Spenſer. 
A tranſlator is to make. his auther appear as 

charming as he can, provided he 


Tranſlation is a kind of drawing after thi life, 


, 


© Fre ON 7 bs 57 it}, 
15 44 N Gl. 3 


e 11 


0 ˖ the Great, 


in a ſtate of plumpneſs. une 
I fear 


. I' repent, and that deadeah, While I'm in 


make themſelves be- 


uch as may be 


his 


character, and makes him not unlike himſelf. | | He would not then have touch'sd them for his li 


N | 
$85 A 
eee 


e 


. 
2 houſe'in the Fkeneſs of 


ance... 
your grate z for trowble-being gone; comfort mould 


remain. ig nam; 
It is ſafer to ſtand 

enemy in the likeneſs of a ends 

A NOT TAR TIER e 2 | 


BASAL '£ Eftrange. 


b a counterpart, 
4 Poor Cupid, ſobbing, Punkey Tor Ar 

4 I PO IMA 6 19015 
7 Alas be vr bd Gl 


| 11 18. i l 


like manner; alſo ;+moreover; too. 

us ſaid 90 them, 1 alſo will . 700 one 
thing, which if ye tell me, I litetoiſe will tell you 
by what authority I. do theſe 

So was it in the decay of the Roman empi 

| and fihewiſe | in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles 
every bird taking a feather. 
Spirit of vitriol pouted to pure unmixed ſerum, 


x —_—_ * 


coagulates as if. it had been boiled. Spirit of fea- | 


ſalt makes a perfect coagulation of the ſerum 1ike- 


| wiſe, bee due: phenomena. 
; n $43 '. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
becauſe 


Li 20. adj; [Perhaps 
nefs is agreeable to the icht. Plump; 


lord the . ho bach 


your meat — — drink; for why ould he ſee 


your faces 

are of your ſort? a 423 
15 KING: A. J. {from # lhe] - 
1. Good ſtate of body; blompaidſe. 


pan! i. 10. 


ſome liking; I ſhall be out of heart ſhortly, and 
then 1 hall bave no ftrength to repent, Shakeſpeare. 
+ Their, young ones are in good {ikin they grow 
up with corn. in xxxix. 4. 
Cappadocian dawes were famous for their luſti- 
neſs; and, being in good liking, were 1 on a ſtall, 
1 when expoſed to * to ſhew the good habit of 
their body. Daaden Notes ta per 
2. State of trial. 
Ihe royal ſoul, that, like the lab ring moon, 
| By charms of art was hurried down | 

| Forc'd with regret to leave her native ſphere, 

Came but a while on /iking here. Dryden. | 
3. Inclination. 

Why do you longer feed on loathed light, 

Or liking find to gaze on earthly mold ? Fairy Nu. 

Ly K1NG, . 4 [from the verb.] De- 


light in; pleaſure in: with o. 

| There are its to be ſet betwixt the boldneſs 
and. raſhneſs of a poet; but he. muſt underſtand 
- thoſe limits who pretends to judge, as well as he 


who undertakes to write: and he who has no /iking | 


to the whole, ought in reaſon to be excluded from 
cenſuring of the parts. Dryden. 


LrLacn. 2. 4 LLlac, lilks, French. A 


tree. 
The white thorn is in leaf, and the. Blach tree. 


Baton. | 


['Li'c10. adj. [from 45.4 Embelliſhed 
ky lilies. 

1 Nymphs and ſhepherds Den bee 

LT 1 


ſandy Ladon's 4ilied banks. 
V. n. /. [lilium, Latin.) 


Þ- 


will be found better bleneſs, and. a worſe ; 
| ts . Dryden: || | 


| Peochan' on Drawing. 
/ . Thba at th hike dp ot ty. 

; 214 
| 


-Qne who reſembles another; I Array d in all bis/robes, 


| | Shines with leſs 8 
L1LY-DAFFODIL. # fl 3 
4 — [like and WY 10 | 


[ ſcaly, and ſhaped. like thoſe of the lily. 
things. Matt. xxi. * 1 


Bacon. 


plump- | - 


„ than the huren which I 


There are thirty-two ſpecies of. this plant, i in- | 


1 cluding: white 1 ilies, orange lilies, red lilies, and | 
martagons of various ſorts. 


M, 

Oh had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
Tremble,. like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, +. 
And make the ſilken firings delight to kiſs cy 


Shakeſde 


In pine my 1 
of | Arnus, a river of | 
| man, by his right fide/a holding forth by his 
right paw a. red r | 


And if our pride will to our reaſon yield, 

It muſt by. compariſon be ſhown, - J Wen 
That.on the regal ſeat great David's hn, 7 
types af pow, 4 - 
imply flow'r . 


For her the /i/ies their heads, and die. Pepe. 


A foreign flower." ” 

ILY;HEXEINTH.'#.[; [filio-byacinth pe 
It hath, a 1% flower, compoſed” of fix 

ſhaped, like. the: flower” of” hyacirith : hy hr are: 

There ate- 

three ſpecies of this plant; one with a blue flower, 

another white, and a third red. | 


Miller. 
Lily. of the. Valley, or May bibs. ts J. 


[iam convallium.}] + 

| The. flower conſiſts of one leaf, is ſhaped . 
bell, and divided at the top into fix ſegments; 

* ovary becomes a ſoft globular fruit, containing feve-. 

| 


ral round ſeeds. It is very common in N — 


42 of. the valley has.a 0 Ss woke runs w nts 


Kun 1 8 adi. . gui hover: 


appointed | 5 A baſe; lillvered, aftion-raking kante 


Whitelivered ;, cowardly... > 


Shakeſpeare's King 1 

UMATURE, n. /. ¶limatura, Latin. I Fil- 

ings of any metal; the particles rubbed 
off by a file. eien SALA 

Lims. n. /. Lum, Sakon. and Scottim ; 


lem, Dani 


1. A member; a jointed or e 
part of animals 2 GaAs 
A ſecond Hector, for bös gtimaſpety: T2 8 
And large en of 1 ſtrong knit limb. 
n den Sha 
1 0 f that I'had her here, . 
ben, 3 
If thy appearance anſwer loud report. Milton's As. 
2. [Limbe, French; limbs, Latin.] An 
edge; a border A philoſophical word. 
By moving the priſms about, the colours again 
_ emerged out of the Whitenefs, the violet and the. 
blue at its inward limb, and at its outward nb the 
red and yellow. Nexwton.. 
To Lins. u. a from the noun. 1 


1. To ſupply with 1 


eaſe, : 
They limb themſelves, ped colour, ſhape, and Bis 
Aſſume, as likes them beſt, condenſe, or 2 * 
Aton 


2. To tear aſunder; to diſmember. 
LUMBECK.. . /+ [corrupted by popular 


pronunciation from alembickh.] A ſtill. 
Her cheeks, on which this ſtreaming nectar fell, 
Still'd through the /imbeck of her diamond eyes. 
Fairfax. 
Fires of Spain, and the Bne, 
_ Whoſe countries limbecks to our bodies de, l 
Canſt thou for gain bear? © Donne. 
Call up, unbound, 
old Proteus from the ſea, -". 
c> to his naked form. Milt. 
-conveyances, lets in the 


In various ſhapes, 
Drain'd through a l 
The earth, by ſec 


Aer. fea, and ſends it back freſh, her bowels ſerving for 
. a limbeck. 1 Horde. 


He firſt ſurvey berge charge With careful yet 


Yet Judg'd, like vapours that from ſimbecks r 
It would in richer ſhowers deſcend ain. P. 
The 


7 4 * 


E 
4 0 . 4 . q * a = 
o 71 op «8X x - 4 


r 
= —® 7 


us D 1 
4 N Bm. f 


5 ”" 


42 9055 * n Fay 7 
eink-iow 2 om the woe Fro, "Philess pt. 


LY” 1 - acts Iinb. 1 Formhed | 
p th rega 10 ; 
W 3 e linb'd, and fed, 


To IL Pops Hae. 
| L Flexible ; eaſily bent; 


liant'5*lithe. 
Do put we off Ae n "Shak 
fies o err 


1 wonder how), among theſe j 
and ſtate, Edward Atheling'could ſubfiſt, being the 
indubitate heir of the Saxon line: but he had tried, 
and found him prince of nber virtues 5" ſo as 
though he might have ſome place in his caution, 
yet he n him beneath his fear. Wotton. 

At once came forth hutevet creeps the ground, 
Inſe , or worm Cale ways their N 

F and ents exa 
bs H Ace iveri ck 4 TED 's de Milton. 
oe Wh Tong fof "ink 6 TL 
"oY * 6 8 on Athri'm. 

The muſcles \ were. dong on both fides of the 

aſpera arteria, but on the under Gde, oppoſite o 
chat of the eſophagus, very limber. Ray on N 
L1MBERNESS. 84 from ber. j Flexi- 

bility; plianey.” 
Li'uBO, . J. [Fo quod. fit limbus is- 
| ferorum. Da Cange. ]. | 
1. A region bordering upon hell, in 
which there is neither pleaſure nor pain. 


Popularly hell. 
N55 he is in tale limbo, worſe than hell, 
"© devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, 
One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel. 
Nr 
55 what a f of . is — * 
As far from help:as limb is frem bliſs. Shakeſpeare. 
A All theſe up-whizl'd aloft 
Fly o'er the fe of the world far off, N 
Into a limbo large, and fince call'd 
The paradiſe of fools. Milton's Paradi iſe Lift. 
2+ Any place of miſery and reſtraint. 
For he no ſooner was at large, as 
But Trulla ftraight brought on the charge Z 
And in the ſelf. fame limbo put: 1 
The knight and fquire, where he was ſhut. Hudib. 
Friar, thou art come off thyſelf, but poor I am 
left in limbo. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Lime. à. . /- Uhm, gelyman, Saxon, to 
lue. 
4. A viſcous ſubſtance drawn over twigs, 
which catches and entangles the . 
of birds that light upon it. 


Poor bird } thou dſt never fear the net or e 
The pitfall, nor the gin. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
You muſt lay lime, to tangle her deſires, 
By wailful ſonnets, whoſe, compoſed rhimes, 

Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. 


Jolker of this ſtate 
25 Than are new-benefic'd miniſters, he throws, 
Like nets or /ime twigs, whereſoe en he goes, 
His title of. barriſter on every went. Holne. 
A chruſn was taken with a buſh of lime twigs- 
WW MOT AQ! 15 LC" Eftrange- 
Thea ail for- beaſt and Jane for birds We 
fou . 
And deep-mouth'd dogs aid ben walks ferround. | 
en Dryden. 
Or com a wite,. ſpread RA wWily parts, 
Like nets, or oy wigs, for zich widows hearts. '} 
e. 


2. * of whi ch mortar 5s 
called becauſe 0 d FF 
Wen e 5G 18 M 15 


1 
are to 048 foes It 1 


N 
upon- a pro 43 * 
calx, wh oper degre ke a'great * 5 noiſe 
on being thrown into water, falling into a looſe 


a powder at the bottom. The _ we have in 


2 5 


mache 5 i D 


| Ton den 1 uſu 


5 


* a. 

. ©, 
2 4 

1 


1 „. 


S a which is weaker 
| chan that made o ſtone. Hill's Materia Medica: 
They were now, like ſand without /ine,/ilt bound 


together, eſpecially as many ax"were Efigliſh, who. 

at a are, 1 g upon another, 

+ not ho aces Bacon. 
5 . 


* Swift. 
Nr 
of tone that is not ſandy, or very cold. Mortimer. 
Ling tree, or TSE fn A kland, 
Saxon; tilia, Laie! Tan hg 1900 4 

b. Thelindes tree)? an tons ng 


| 


= . oy 


1 


1 


| a 


| | to landlords 'and tenants, to improve by draining, 
FRO 3 
7 : "ap Its of 


T be flower conſiſts of dend den places 68. 


bicularly, in the form of à role; having a long 


\ narrow leaf to the footſtall of each cluſter 
| "of flowery Fronh whole a rifes the ; which} ; 

becomes teſticulated, of one. c 3. containing | 
{ 


an oblong feed. ITbe timber-is uſed by. carvers 
and turners.' Theſe trees continue found many 
years, and grow to a conſiderable bulk. Sir Thomas 
Brown mentions one, in Norfolk, fixteen — 
in eircuit. 
; For her the limes their pleaſing ſhades 3 | 
For her the lilies hang their heads, and die. 


Bear me, Pomona l to thy 1 | 
To where the lemon and the piercing lim, 
Wich the deep orange glowing through the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. Thamfon 5 un 
To LINE. v. 4. {from lime. 
1. To entangle; to enſnare. 
Oh boſom, black nudes * 
N Oh Jimed ſoul, 'that, to be 
- Art more engaged. 
1 Example, that ſo terribly ſhows. in the wreck 
of maidenhood, cannot, for E that, diſſuade ſuc- 


ceſſion, but that they the twigs | 
that threaten' og Ak "Sbake) | 
True bird that hath' bled teeth 2 buſh, 


With trembling wings miſdoubteth ey'ry ban, 
And H the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, — 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, N 
4 | Where my poor young Let rare was exught; a and 
es : Fon | Shakeſpeare : * VI. 
2. To ſmear with lime. 
Myſelf have lim d A bu fh for her, SES 
And plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 
That the will light to liſten to their lays. Sbaleſp. 
Thoſe twigs in time will come to be /imed, and 
chen you are all loft if you do but touch chem. 
* L'Eftrange. ; 
z. To cement. This ſenfe is out of uſe. | 
i Ah will not ruinate-my father's houſe, © 
N his blood to lime the ſtones together, 
et up Lantaſter. Shakepeart's Henry VI. 


Encouragement that abatement of intereft j 


marling, and liming. | Childs 
| 


ove Had or nen and. 


["MEXTEY: 2. line and 4ite.] "Kilo 
where ſtones are burnt to lime. * 
| ns ee Tha Ts as hateful to me, as the'reek 
of a ime-kiln. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Win. 
2 a — n 
LY re fire, each is Wine vitrified. Woodward. 
| MESTONE, 1. . (dime ang] Powe, ] The 
ſtone of which lime is made. 9 
Fire ſtone and lime fone; if broke final, 
laid on cold lands, muſt be * : = 
[-L1iMe-waTER, A. * 3 
Liewater, made Wibouing wiites n |: 
"with. fome other ingredients to —— 
flavour, is of reap ſervice internally in all enta- 


* 5 


— 
o 


a ie 1 


N neous eruptions, and diſeaſes of che lunge. © Hill. 
Hle tried an experiment on wheat infuſed in Tims 
water” pros tay ſome in brandy and 5 


| mixed, and from bach grain great increaſe. 


| WMortimer's Huſbandry 


"pr" —_ _ — —- >> D 
* 


a A ſpecies of lemon. ¶ ime, French. Sil Lt” 


Shakeſpeare” + Hani. 


+ To LiMx. wv. a. 


4. o manure ground with lime. 1 


= 


8 wh 


ET 
| LIMIT. . S. Latte, French; liniwor ,” 


her + Bound; Lee 


The whole {mit of wh Rees wg 
| Gall be moſt holy.  -/ 

We went, great-emperor, - 94 
To view the utmoſt limits of nds 
the place where no pry hor 


12. 


— 


Ev * | + id; — 
But foaming billows bene 0 PI 
LIMIT. . a. Laa, Lee. ND. 
the noun. J. g 
. To confine wikis "rertiies bounds; 10 
reſtrain; to eircumſeribe z; not to leave 
at large. p +h ph 
They tempted God, "Ay find the Bly . 


[Iſrael 
Tha 1 that. you 
Are t — Muſk you gap, Þ i 2 lg” theft * 


Limit feſſions. Shakeſpeare's Timon 
WY 4 Ly S's het is 4 longer 1 
limited monarch. 

To reltrain from a ler or general ſig- 
nification: as, tbe univerſe i 75 here limit⸗- 
ed to this earth. _ 

Liutr A NEOUS. adj, [from gt.] Be- 
longing to the bounds. fctionary. 
MIT ART. adi. {from limit.] Placed 
at the boundaries as a guard os darein 
tendant. 
Then, when I am thy captive, volk. of chains, 

Proud limitary cherub! Milton's, Paradiſe 1 
Liuirarion. v. /. Ein, Frenc 

limitatio, Latin.] - 


1. Reſtriction; er tion. 4 


Limitation ET 


| But, x le wer, ee? Stele — 
3 ry 1h how this Imitation of Adam's e 
with ne and poſterity, will help us to one 

This /imitation, indeed, of our author, will fave 
| thoſe the labour, who would look for him among ſt 
the face of brutes; but will n contribute 


to the diſcovery amongſt men. LE 
If a king come in by con he is no1 
a limited monarch; if he a conſen 


limitations, nn e > i king TY 4 
* 
2. Confinement from a lar or uudeter- 
7 miĩnate import. 5 . 
The cauſe of ertor is ignorance, what reftraints 
and 7imitations all principles have in of the. 
matter whereunto are applicable. nb 


Liuurk. 2. . A mongrel. + 10. 
Lenlumiæer, —— 


adorn books Wit e Weds 
; to paint'any thing g. 1 41 9 4 
Mine eye doth his effigies witneſs, 8255 g1d;ib 


Mioſt truly lan d, unn you face, tene 


Emblems /imncd in lively colours. Peac eacham. 
How are the. glories. o N ſpun, . vy 


ha il 
— 40697 e . OE 
Wor 7s . 


6 I 7 ER. 8. . [corru ed 

| — a Tata e Wich initfal 
Pi e eee At a | op Cm poetd 

|; copy- or 585 ſhould, L the ame_ pjCture to 

an undiſti e exatneſs, 3 is e head 


PAS wm m4 


than 
_ 


ods kinds, 
To.capy out idans Th 
Words 3 wry Se 


Tae, "Latin. Is "Muddy 


* The 3 6 a hg: is by 4. 
muddy and Ns matter brought down by the 
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LINDEN. 2. / [lind, Saxon. ] 


1 1 N 
E 


N acidity 


"a fp orien prof fo . 
| Lins: . [/impio, Italian. * | 5 
6. Vapid}/ weak.” Not- in uſe. ,- 
| 1 and the seh of him is 
not firm, 4 and taſteleſs. Mullen An ler. 
2. It is uſed in ſ 8 an in 
Scotland, for i e. a wv 


To Liur. v. 2. 5 Saron.] To 

halt; to walk lamely. 

An old 

wana LOS ſtep 

 Limp'd in pure love. ee, 

Pluck the lin'd crutch fm ty old kg 

cru 
y bes N00 


Ho far 
"he abance of wy pro deer ts - 
In underpriſing it; ſo far this ſhadow 
Doth /imp behind the ſubſtance. Shake 
When Plutus, with his riches, is ſent from 
12 he Jimps and goes ſlowly ; but when he 
by Pluto, eg and is ſwift of foot. 


Bacon. 
| Linging death, laſh'd on by fate, 
- Comes up to horten half our dats. | Dryden. 
The limping ſmith obſerv'd the ſadden'd feaſt, 
And hopping bee and there put in his werd. 


Dryden. 
Can ſyllogiſm ſet things right? 
No: majors ſoon with minors fight: 
Or both in friendly conſort join'd, | 
The conſequence limps falſe behind. Prior. 
EimeeT. . . A kind of thell-fifh. 
| Ainſworth. 
ING TIT as; [ limpide, French; limpidus, 
Latin. ear; pure; tranſparent. 
The ſpri which were clear, freſh, and Lmpid, 
become thick and turbid, and i 
 Jujpbur as long as the earthquake laſts. Woodward. 


The brook that purls along 
The vocal now fretting o'er a rock, 


Gently diffus'd into a /impid plain. Thomſon's Sum. 
Li myiDnEss. 2. J. [from limpid.] Clear- 
neſs ; purity. 


Li MPINGLY, adv. [from Iimp.] In a | 


lame halting manner. 
Limy. adj. | from lime.] 


1. Viſcous ; glutinous. 
\. Striving more, the more in laces ſtrong 
Himſelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 


In limy ſnares the ſubtil loops among. Spenſer. | 


2. Containing lime. 

A human ſkull covered with the ſkin, having 
been buried in fome /imy foil, was tanned, or 
turned into a kind of leather. CGrew's Muſeum. 

To Lin. v. z. [ablinnan, Innes. To | 
yield; to give over. 
Unto his foe he came, 
Reſoly'd in mind all ſuddenly to win 


Or ſoon to loſe before be once would /in. Fairy Q, | 


Li'NCHPIN. 1. J. An iron pin that keeps 
| the wheel on the axle - tree. Di&. 
Li'ncTrus. . /. [from /ingo, Latin.] 

Medicine licked up by the tongue. 


tree, See LIME. 


Hard box, and linden of a ſofter grain. Dryden. | 


Two neighb'ring trees, with walls encompaſs'd 
round, 


One a hard oak, a ſofter linden one. Dryden. | 
Lins. 2. J. [/inea, Latin. 
1. Longitudinal extenſion. 
Even the planets, upon this principle, muſt gra- 
| vitate no more towards the ſun ; ſo that they would 


not revolve in curve lines, but fly away in direct tan 


gents, till 185 ſtruck againſt other planets. Benth 
5 


he hire | 


e wats» Grd | 4. -Auflinder iss 


ted with | 


$ 
z 


; 


5 


\ 


His empire, courage, and bis 'boaſted line, | 
| Roſcommon. | 


1. 


| _ 


1 


9GR49 3 19547107 
Well "ung wh bard; all 


OKs on Gender rings; 


2 and in debgn _ 


Of e ſupported by a line. ' Waller. 
A lint ſeldom 1 


"to Sed any ope ope- 


Whale par „ 5 
all be far the lad Dryden, 
The firing that ſuſtains che angler's 


Vidtorious with [ey TTY REA, 
They malt ee. 
'5. Lineaments, or marks in the hand or 
face: 
Long e 0 
But eirne hath-nothing blurr'd e fwour 
Which then be worre. Sbaleſpeare. 
I hall have good fortune; 80 to, "here's a ple 
line of life; here's a ſmall trifle of wives. Sha 
Here, while his canting «> pi * 


8 
ien 


The myſtic figures of her hand, - P 
He tipples eſtry, and dines 
On all her tune- lines. , „ee 


& Delineation; ſketch. . 
You haye generous though ts turned cite ſpe⸗ 
culations: but this is not Wy towards the raiſ- 


ing ſuch buildings as I have drawn u here the /ines 
of, unleſs the direction of all s here were 
wholly in your hands. Temple. 


I be inventors meant to turn ſuch qualifications 
into perſons as were agreeable to his character, for 


whom the line was drawn Pope. 
7. Contour; outline. 
Oh laſting as thoſe colours may they ſhine; 


Free as thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as as thy /me! Pope. 
8. As much as is written from one margin 
to the other; a verſe. | 

In the preceding /ine, Ulyſſes fake of Noubicaa, 
— immediately changes the won into the maſcu- 


In moving lines theſe few tell 
What Fa d the nymph who ves to well 


9. Rank of ſoldier. © * 
They pierce the broken foe's remoteſt Ine. 


10. Work thrown up; trench. 


Now ſnatch an hour that favours thy deſigns, 
Unite thy forces, and attack their lines. Dryden. 


11. Method ; diſpoſition. 
. The 2 themſelves, the planets, and this | 


center, 


| -» Obſerve degree, priority, and place, 


Infiſture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 


12. Extenſion; limit. 

Eden ftretch'd her line 
From Auran eaſtward to the royal tow'rs 
Of great Seleucia. 


When the ſun below the line deſcends, 
Then one long night continued akne Joins. 


P | Creech. 


14. Progeny; family, akcending or de- 
ſcending. 
| He chid the ſiſters 
When firſt 3 put the name of king upon me, 


They hail'd him father to a /ize of kings. Shakeſ. 

He ſends you this moſt memorable 

In ev'ry branch truly demonſtrative, ., 
Willing you overlook, this pedigree. . 

Shakeſpeare” s Hin, "+, 

Some lines were noted for a ſtern, rigid virtue, ſa- 


line, 


| And bade them ſpeal to him; then prophet-like, ' 


1 


line gender. Broome. 


n 


Office and cuſtom, in all line of order. Shakeſpeare | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


13. Equator; equinoctial circle. 1 


— g0d-a 3 


N = be * 2 A Sn 
1 ; 
x ſmoothly on, prodyRiive of Nel col 2 
| Of nife heroick * ee 5 
15. line is one tenth of an inc j-« 


16. In the plural. Are 
— linen... TOE * 29 2080J 
Lint or flax. * worm 25 N. Rath bas Aw: 600 


75 Link. v. a. ¶ ſu uppoſed 5 Jun from 
Linum, linings eben often made of 
linen. ede 950 8 

1. To coyer on thei e. we e h 


A box lined with paper to receive the: metu 
N that might be ſpilt. g nnn be Ki 2 


2. To put any thing inathe -inkde; 


ſenſe rather ludicrous. 21 1 
= — mm for any one 
. to reach 
Carew. 


— 8 r 

r | C 

He, by a gentle bow, an n'd e We. 
How well  cully's porſe was lf, Zuitt Fug. 

3. To guard within,” 


Notvithſtaading they had he ork hedges with L 


muſqueteers, they were 2 
4. To ſtrengthen by inner works. e vs 


Line and new- repair our tons of war 
| With men of courage, and with means defendant« 
1 err 8 
5. To cover with ſomething ſoft. 
Son 


fixteen, Ty 
Pluck the ltd crutch from thy old limping bh 


To dedblonee fronpeben with hoty! 
6. 0 e; to n n With 
Who ld bimſelf with hope, 
Eating the air, on promiſe of 
My brother Mortimer doth ftir 5 + 
About his title, and hath _ 4 3517 
To line his enterpriſe. . bakeſpeares Fony TV. 
The two armies —— to the leading of 
two generals, both of them rather eburtiers, and 
aſſured to the Rate, than martial” men; pet "Fed 
and aſſiſted with" ſudordinate n of 
experience and valour. 1 . 


7. To impregnate: applied to aii, 


generating. 


Thus froms the Tyrlan paſtures [i'd 40 1 
He bore Europa, and ſtill keeps his loten rech. 


LINEAGE. 3. J [linage, French. ] Race; 
progeny ; family, : ſcending or deſcend- 


In 
Both the kes CET TELEY le N. 
From which I "forung, from me are hidden yet. 


Joſeph was of the houſe and Tineage of David. 


Lithe, ii. 4. | 


| The Tirſan cometh forth with all his generation 
or lineage, the males before him, and the females 
following him; and if there be a mother from 
| whoſe body the whole /ineage is deſcended, there is a 
| traverſe where ſhe ſitteth. 00 Hater. 
1 Mien of mighty fame, 
And f from ch immortal gods N came. 


No longer ſhall the widow A bid be N 
A broken linea ge, and a doubtful Ne ' 9 
But boaſt her royal progeny's increafe, "© 
And count the pledges of her future peace. Aadiſm. 
This care was infuſed by God himſe!?, in order 
j- to aſcertain the deſcent of the "Meſſi i,” and to 
prove that he was, as the prophets had foltheld, of 
| the tribe of Judah,” and ef che lage af, Dail, 
edu. 


_———— Dd 


vage, haughty, parſimonious and unpopular others 3 adj Tinzalis; from linza, Lat 1 


were ſweet and affable. Dryden. 


Were all proy'd mortal. 


1. Compoſed of lines; delineated. 
When any thivig is mathematically uemonſt 
weak, it is much more mechanically 


* 


5 


rel . 
* Sboke pens: 


Spenſer. f 


Bg. | 


r iden book nate ne or EEE oo oe ee I 
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* * 
1 - 
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= 
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” 
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| northern counties z *“ 
| ——_— "_ wiſh n eee * tongus; 3 us 1 . 
. ue Petgeadde in a. direct ge 1 and EMO. | L AD "TAL. adj. lingua ens, 
2 % en de facto, 1 a) fc 7 [Ls nghe, De 4. FR of 7 50 om" dy the Joint ation of 
"as to _ hb en harveſts en ipping, or e tongue weth.,.. * 
of that government which his fathets did 
CCC WT, | nota n act erent 
k. 0 
3. Hereditary 3-derived from Pity "266, bot e oub 1. NG UdST: A. J — om lingua, Bat. A 
n man ſkilful in languages. 
peace be to France, if France in peace | which are therefore, Called 3 * * he 
Our juſt and lineal entrance to our on · — Lind. The termination notes Feel 41 uch buy _ 9 world 25m 
4: Allied — a deſcent. 5 | | ditninution ; as, kithag, and is deri , vos og had not ſtudied the ſolid things in. them, 
J 8 7e tady r 88355 from Lein, Ger FAR little ſometi as 3 as the words and lexicons, he were no- 
E —— my laurel had ſuſtain N 7 As. Rage ol id Whic eule thing ſo much to be eſteemed a learned man, as 
Well had I been depbs u if you had reign d: * deduces it from Langes, old . Fe tradeſman competentiy ſe * -= 
The father had deſcended'for the ſong. » 1 1 270 SOLE 200. | Our ling UP Fired” extrao dimants 
For only you are lineal to the throne, - * To Lincs. . . [ m lenz, Saxon, | er F good Fra kool LOL, | my 
Li naar v. 4d. an 1 3 ler.] n e 0 Lincwozr. x. /. An herb. 
| or 7 3 the l Jo remain long in . pa LINIMEX T 2. J [liniment, French, #ni- 
had lineally and. rightfully. defcended, Roy 2 wretches, 5 e mentum, Lat.] Ointment 5 dalſam 8 
law. lar 4 yr Dryden, | unguent. ne *. 
Li neaMgnyl 7 - ien; aac mtu ** — W , e noſtrils, and the jugular arteries, ought to 
lintamentum, Latin. F eatufe; — Than linger life away, and nouriſh woe. Pope's Ody. RN every morning with this /iniment or bal- 


minating mark in the form, 


Noble Y s 
Found that the ifſue was not his begot ; * 
| Which well his [neaments, | 
' make, e the noble 22 N 
„rener he an do 3 4 
— - Milton's meta Left. 
Man he ſeems | 


In all his Naeamemt, though in his füce 
The glimpſes of bis father's glory ſhine. Milton. 
There are not more differtuces in men's faces, 
and the outward "lineaments of their 2 than 
there art in the makes and tempers of nds; 
only there is this difference, that the-diftinguiſh- 
ing of the, face, and the /meaments of 
the body, grow more plain with time, but the pe- 
culiar phyſiognomy of the ones | is moſt 5 — 
in FTE TOY 20 Co 
adyance religion and, morals, by tracing 
3 in the character of a lady, — 
hath ſpent all her liſe in the practice of both. & 
The utmoſt force of boiling water is not 
deſtroy the ſtructure of the, tendereſt plant: the 
lincaments of à white lily will remain after the 


ſtrongeſt N . - | Arbuthnot. 
Li NEAR. [Gnearis, Latin 1. J Com- 
poſed of * 3 having form of 
| lines, * 


Where - ever it is freed from the fad ſtone, it 
is covered witty Linear _ 1 2 ſeve- 
ral cen ſo as to com e flat ar figures. 

" Fl Woedward 2 Foils. 
Lixea"T10N. 2. . [lineatio, from linea, 
Lat.] Draught of a line or lines. 
There are in the horney ground two white Iine- 
ations, with two of a pale red. Woodward. 
Linen 2. fc [Anum, Latin, 13 Cloth 
made of hemp or flax. 

Here is a baſket, he may creep in; eds foul 
linen upon him, as if going to bucking. . * Shake). 

Vſeen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent. ſkims | 
Between her linen and her naked limbs. Dryden. 

LIXEN. adj. ¶lineus, Latin. ] 

1. Made of linen. 

A linen ſtock. on one leg, and n hoſe 


1 


Na 
4 Reſembling linen. 
Death of thy foul, thoſe linen cheeks of thine 


face? Shakeſpe 


are. 


He who deals in linen 
Lins. x. . Ling, Iſlandick. j 
Ks Heath. This ſenſe e in the | 


ge 


2. To heſitace ; bee in ſuſpepſe, * Gi 
>" +" Pathiaps thou /; n thoughts detain 
Of thi —_ 12 — ; 1 800 high. Milton. 
3. To remain long. In an il "os. 
Let order die, 
An let this wörld no longer be a ſtage 


'EIN 


yer! Boron demo to Kr OIL oe} ln pia; Bat. ] Full 


Harvey. 
The wiſe author of hath provided on 18 
| 11 two glandules, which the bird catches bold 
2 ber Bill, and ſqueezes out an oily pap or 

| fit for the inuntction ef the N Raye 


Li XING. #. J [from Ant.] 


To feed contention in a fing ring act. bens 
Ve brethren of the lyre, and tune ful voice, 
Lament bis lot; but at our own rejoice. 
Now live ſectte, and linger out your days 
The gods are pleas'd alone With Puteele ta 
aii tuo! 855 
Vour very fear of death ſhalf make ye try 


on the other, gartered DEER NEON lift. Lr NGET;. u. wy, 


Lid END RA“ PER»; #. . [linen and e 


To cateh the Jhade of i . 
Withing on earth to'Tinger, and RANTS n _"£. 
Part of its prey from the devquring grave. Prior. 

4. To remain long without any ation 
or determination. ©: © 7+: 

© We have /ingered about a match between 4. 

e and my coufin Render, and this day we ſhall 

have our anſwer. Shakeſpeare. 


* 


able to 5. To wait ING in expectation or uncer- 


tainty. 
| 1 muſt ſolicit 
Al bis concerns as mine: 
And if my eyes have Pow 'r, he —. 75 not fie 


To 1 N GER. . a. To 


out to length. Out of uſe. _ 
I can get no remedy againſt this conſumption 
of the purſe. Borrowing only /ingers and Gngers 


it out, but the diſeaſe is incurable. Shakeſpeare. 
She lingers 1 — deſires. Sbaleſpeare. 
Let your brief plagues be 


merey, 
And linger not our ſure deſtructions on. Sbaleſp. 
E1NGERER. 7. /. [from linger] One 
who lingers. _. 
L1NnGERINGLY. adv. [from. lingering.) 
With delay; tediouſly. | 
Of poiſons, ſome kill more gently and "FAG 
, e more violently and ſpeedily, yet both 


French.] A ſmall maſs of metal. 
U with vinegar, that they may ſerve to no other uſe. 


— * 


4 
0 


before I croſs the ſeas, Congreve. 


Hale. ; 


from languet ; ingot, | 


Other matter hath been uſed for money, as 4 


among the Lacedemonians,, iron linguets quenched | 
Are counſellors, to fear. What ſoldiers, | whey- ad — 3 


Camden. 
LFNGO. x. , fPortogueſe,] " Language; [| 
tongue; ſpeech. A low cant vo | 
I have thoughts to learn ſomewhat of your !ingo, 


1. The inner covering of any things the 
inner double of à garment. 

Was I deceived, or did a ſable cloud > 

Turn forth her filyer lining on che night? Milton, 


The fold in the griſtle of the noſeys covered with 
2 lining, Which differs from the facing of the: 


ton ue. G mologia«. 
The yown'with aebi . 


Lonks charming wth» Miner ker. 1. Fru. 
2. That which is within. 50 

* erden ines oath” 05 

To foldiers'for theſe Iriſh wars. Sbak-ſp. 
Ling. x. 5 R man. . i 


1. 4 The Bom ring chain. 
oman e cqurſe wi 
way it takes, cracking 2 chou e 
a more 4 links afunder, than can ever 
5 9 in your impediment. Shakeſpeare's Coridlane 
he moral of that poetical — that che up- 
permoſt link of all the ſeries of ſubordigate cauſes, 
is faſtened to Jupiter's chair, fignifies an eful. 
truth. ale. 
Truths hang together in à chain of mutusl 
l you. cannot d be link without -N 


While ſhe does „„ * 
Touching each lia of the continued chain, 

At length ſhe is oblig'd and forc'd to ſee 

A firſt, a ſource, a life, a deity. © Pfrlor. 
2. Any thing doubled and cloſed together. 

Make a {ink of horſe hair very ſtrong, and faſten 

it to the end of the ftick that ſprings. A 
3. A chain 5 any thing connecting? 
Nor airleſyFariedn; nor ſtrong 7inks. o W 


Can be retenti ve to che * of fire: Shakeſp.- 
I feel 


The Hal of nature n me; z — of fleſh, | 
Bone of my bone thou art, Milton s Paradiſe Loſt. 
Fire, flood and earth, and air, by this were” 


* J. 


47 
a 


And love, ce common In, the new ereation 
cron me.. Dryden s Knight's Tale. 


Any ſingle part of a ſeries or chain of 
conſequences; a gradation in ratiocina- 
tion ; a propoſition, joined. ta a forego- 
in and following, propoſition. . 

he thread and train of conſequences in intellec- 


tive ratiocination is often long, -and chained toge- 
ther by divers links, which cannot be done i in ima- 


| 


| 


15 


* Inc ratipcination by ibu 
= 5 * NA pol 8 Hale. 


5. A n. ; 


to brutes. 


— Py 
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- © walking with thee i in the nigh 
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LINEKMAN. 
to accommiodate paſſengers with light. c 


Cr "_ 


. L * 
1 ; * 
9 n 
» 
: 


un 


5. A berdes Aale ſenſe is oper; ©. Au- 
di/on has uſed Zink for chain. 


Though I have here only nel i 


of martyrs,” might find out others among 
names which are ill extant, that deliveted down | 


this account of our Saviour i in a ſucteſſive tradifion. . 


| ” Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion 
6. [From J A torch” made of pitch 
and hards. 
O, thou art an everlaſting bonetthh light; thou] 

haſt ſaved me i thouſand wp in /inks and torches, | 
t betwirt tavern and 
tavern. 

Whereas hiſtory ſhould be torch of truth, 
he makes her in divers places a fuliginous Ink of 
lies. Howel. 

Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink, 


| One that bore a link 
On a ſudden clapp d his flaming cudgel, 
Like linſtock, to the horſe's touch- hole. Hudibras. 


7. Perhaps in the following paſſage i 3 | 


mean lampblack. 
There was no link to colour Peter's hat. Sag,. 
To Link. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To complicate ; as, the links of a chain. 


' Deſcending tread us down, 
Thus drooping; ; or with linbed thunderbolts 


| Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milton. | 


N 


| Againſt eating cares, | 
- Lap me in ſoft Lydian airs ; 2 


Married to immortal verſe, 1 


Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked ſweetneſs long drawn out. 
2. To unite; to conjoin in concord. 
4 They re ſo link'd in friendſhip, 
That young prince Edward marries Warwick's 
daughter. A Shakeſpeare. 
3. To join; to connect. 
Link towns to towns with avenues of oalc, 
Incloſe whole downs in walls, tis all a jokes Pope. 
So from the firſt eternal order ran, 
And creature link'd to creature, man to man. Pepe. 
4. To join by confederacy or contract. 
They make an offer of themſelves into the ſer 
vice of that enemy, with whoſe ſervants they link 
themſelves in ſo near a bond. Hoeoler. 
| Be adviſed for the beſt, 
Fre thou thy daugbter /ink in holy band 
Of wedlock, to that new unknown gueſt. Fai 
Blood in princes /ink'd not in ſuch fort, 
As that it is of any pow's to tye. Daniel's Civ. Mar. 


5. To connect, as concomitant. 
New hope to ſpring 


Mil. 9. 


Out of deſpair ; joy, but with fear yet linkd. Milt. 


Gog Has linkt our open and our my tagether. 
Decay of Piety. 

So gracious hath God deen to us, as to link toge- 
ther our duty and our intereſt, and to make thoſe 
very things the inſtances of our obedience, which] 
are the natural means 25 cauſes of our happineſs. 
Tillotſon. 
6. To unite or concatenate in a regular 


ſeries of conſequences. 

Theſe things are linked, and, as it were, chained 
one to another: we labour to eat, and we eat to live, 
and we live to do good; and the good which we do 
is as ſeed ſown, with reference unto a fulure har- 
veſt. | 

Tell me, which part it does neceſſitate ? 


I' chuſe the other; there I'll /;nk th' effect; 1 | 


r which fools to catch themſelves project 
Dryden. 
By which chain of ideas. thus viſibly linked toge- 
ther in train, i. e. each intermediate idea agreeing 
on each kde with thoſe two it is immediately-placed 
between, the ideas of men and ſelf-determinatlon 
pear to be connected. Locke. 
, . [link and bay.) A 


boy that carries a torch 


4 Henry IV. 


Hecker. 


. 


| 


q 


< 


* What a-ridiculous, 


Goodly and great he-ſails behind his links. 554 | 


iN of euphragin, Fo 


*— 


4 " f 48 
. a THI, 
4 n a 
110 
* . 4 


it was, that dhe conti- 
nued ſhadow of the earth ſhould be broken 
den miraculous diſcluſions of light, to prevent the 


by ſud- 4 


offlciouſneſs of the linkbey ! | e. 
Though thou art tempted by the Iinkmar's call, | 
'Yet truſt him not along the lonely wall. S 


| * In the black form of cinder-wench ſhe came. 
1677 . their love! Gay's Triv. 
14 ee tied” 
ti ngin 
Dee ©: uo 0 e — 
repairing | * 
"nm "More" . 
| toe Be ets inks bares he Mer 
e emen lini, Latin. ] The 
ſeed of flax, which is much uſed in me- 
dicine.. d hem tb ahi ret 
The joints may a with a-tement refine | 
{omſeed dil, and cotton: Matimer s H 
17 NsETWOOLS EV. adj. [/inen and 11 
Made of linen and wool mixed. Vile; 
mean; of different and unſuitable parts. 


A lawleſs linſeywoolfie brother, 5 
Half of ont o 0 125 Half Aothel 2 — Brat. 
Peel d, patch'd and pyebald; /inſey2wvolſey-brothers 
Grave mummers Aalen ſorne;und ſhirtleſothers. | 
r nei ou vac age 26 tf erf H Ye. 
LY roar, 1. /. [lante- or lens, Teuto- 


nick, unt and fock!] A ſtaff of wood 


with a match at the end of i it, uſed by | 


gunners in firing cannon. Hanmer. 
| Tue nimble gunner | 


With lynfock now the deviliſh cannon touches, 1 


And down gbes all before him. Shakeſpeare. * 
The diſtance judg'd for ſnot of ey*ry fize,  - 


-Dryden. 
Lixr. #. + [linteum, Latin; ; Vin, Welſh 


and Erie.) | 
| 1- The oft fubſtance commonly wy | 


flax. 
2. Linen ſcraped into ſoft woolly ſub- | 


ſtance to lay on ſores. _ | 
I dreſſed them up with unguentum baſilici cum b 


vitello ovi, upon pledgits of /int.  Wiſeman's Surg. 


INTEL. 2. . [linteal, French, That}. 


part of the door. frame that lies croſs. 


the door poſts over head. 

Take a bunch of hyſop, and dip it in the blood 
that is in the baſon, and ſtrike the lintel and the 
two ſide · poſts. Exod. , 

When you lay any timber or brick work, as /in- + 
tels over windows, lay them in loam, which 3 is a 
great preſerver of timber. Manon. 


1 - For 


{limet, French, Vnama, 


Tr ED TIENTS 


The ects touch, the pond'rous ball expires. { 


Silver the /intals deep projecting o'er, 
And gold the ringlets that ee the door. 
ope's Odyſſey 
Lion. #. J. [ lion, French; * Latin- ] 


1. The fierceſt and moſt maghnanimous | 


of fourfooted beaſts. | 
King Richard's firname was Cor-de-Lion, for 
his lian - like courage. | Camden s Remains. 
Be ion mettled; proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are; 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſfi d be. Shakeſp. Mach. 
The ſphinx, a famous monſter in Egypt, had 
the face of a virgin, and the body of a lion. | 
Peacham on Drawing. 
; They rejoice” wig # . | 
Each with their kind, /ion we lioneſs F ant 
So fi in pairs thou haſt combin'd. Ae, 
* ae Bon hearted Richard, 4 
Piouſſy valiant, like a torrent ſwell! ld 
With wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all hou, 
| Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its ſweep trees, houſes, men, he e 
Amidſt the : thi { battle. Dh biligs. 


2. A fign in the zodiack. | 
The lion for the honours of his ſkin, . _ 
The ſqueezing crab, and ſinging ſcorpion ſhine _ 


4 


. 
— 
4 1 


. 


$ 
AF 


af this finger with ſaffron and gold. f 


| | therefore paſs eaſily rom body 


a we mW — * 


"Ai „ 
heavens who des dar'd uber, 
The ned Creech's 
Lrowess:'#. F [feminine- of tion.]- 4 


ſe ion. :: OS ee eee 
2 00 e. a. 
1 ground 4 
122 
* the up furious ag. 
— 


nan e r ue wry 27 
a e padde, (4019091 


- The 
The wolf the kid, the wanton. lead the” browte. 


'D 
4 If e may believe Plinyy tins Joy 1055 


manner, the adulteries of the lioneſs. 
LY ONLEAF. nf. fene A 
| plant. ee et 4 
re pant A. HOVIO 5 
L. on's-raw:" | (A ftom Bb . 
'Lrox's-Taini ef: an de 


Liox's-TooTH. 8 b 1 

LI. . /. [hppe, 8a . 

1. The outer part of the . "the 
muſcles that ſhoot beyond the teeth, 
which are of ſo much —— 
that they are uſed for all the e of 
ſpeech, + IL, | f j. 

Thoſe happ pt fy Teen 

That play'd on her ripe ip, edit 

What gueſts were in het eyes. ab 
No Falſeh604 ſhall defile my 

Or with a veil of truth diſguiſe, 
Her lips bluſh deeper fweets. 

2. The edge of any thing. 
In many places is a ridge of mountains fome 

diſtance from the ſea, and a plain from their roots 

to the ſhore ; which plain was formerly covered by 
the ſea, which bounded againſt thoſe hills as its firſt 
ramparts, or as the ledges or lips of its veſſel. Burner, 

In wounds, the /ips ſink and are flaccid; à gleet 
followeth, and the fleſh within withers. Viſeman. 

. To.make a 119, To hang the hip in 

fullenneſs and contempt. . 

A letter for me] It gives ae ſeven 
years healtb 3 in which time I Will * a.lip at 
the phy ſician. 1am Ve. 
To Lie. v. a. {from the noun. ] 

\ Obſolete. | 

i A hand, that kings 
Have /ipt, and trembled kiſſing. 8 

Oh! *tis the fiend's arch mock, 

To /ip a wanton and ſuppoſe her chaſte." Shakef. 

LiezLa'nouR. #. /. [ lip: and Jabour.] 
Action of the lips without concurrence 
of the mind ; words without ſentiments. 

Fafting, when prayer is not ditected to its own 
purpoſes, is but 3 Taylor's Rule of Living» 

L1ro'THYMOUS. adj. [its and Jop;.} 
Swooning; fainting. 

If the patient be ſurpriſed with a lipothymous 

- danguor, and great oppreſſion about the ſtomach 

and Yay, expect no relief from cordials. 

| Harvey on the Plague 


| Liro' THYMY 2. . [inibijpus:]. Swoon,; 


fainting fit. 
* The ſenators falling into a Hipot my, or 55 
Wooning, made up this pagean h with a 
repreſenting of it unto life. N Fer 
In lipothymys or ſwoonings, he uſed the frieation 
Brown» 


LyYye#0.' adj. [from lip.} | 14 0 lips. 
Li- 747 


ip pitulo, Lat.] Inika en nels Fi 52 | 
infecti i 
| the Fon 5 — 2 in the 1 


uch are 

beſtilences and /ippitudes. Ls ag VR 

L1'ywispom. . J. [ lip and 7 J Wil- 
dom in talk without practice. 

1 | Thi 


9 . ates 


e 


IA WA 0 ek x \ l 

\ £0 A * 

= | A - % 
7 s * 
N wa 
= * 7 

ſe : 
K-41 
F 1 654 that ut 


— 
perien now is me whit love | 
. n mica ft * 224 8idn 
LSC ABLE. adj from ligus, Latin. 1 

Such as may be-wielred r 


by | N. me 5 ak : Latin.) 
25 city, to been jeg. = 4665181 
common opinion that c 


1 nothing butnice,apdinaw: concte ten, ande g du- 


e of time; conssaled beyond Jiguatione | ” 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


E br "QU ATE. wine [que Latin] To 
2 | | 


Iich ſalts. be not drawn forth before the clay je.] of fluids: inebriating, or 


melt. to lig oefy. b& Ai ine te 
they are apt to * Wa: dward on 2 
UEFA" CTION: 2. J. ligugfactio, Latin; 
2 o Brenc 44 act of melt- 
1 5 She tate of being meltee. 
Heat diſſolveth and yy bodies that keep in 
their ſpirits, as T liquefafions ; and ſo Aer, 
= in! Key more quid. 


115 * acon's Natural Hi ory. 
be 0 earth will be a true Hue- 


Lid. 


mmm the exterior region. 
| Li 2 af. [from 17460). 2 


as may be , —_— ET 
Dow ed pop of fixation, the even 
pirits and tangible parts, the cloſe- | 


— of 2 — rapgible parts, and the jejuneneſs or ex- 
treme comminution of ſpirits; the two firſt may 

de Joined. with a. was 4 laſt [og 
on, Natural Hiſtory. 

To. 65 'QUEEFY. WII 4. [Irquefier, French; 
liquefacias: Kauf. 1: «To melt; 

- ſolves? : Jielg 4246 

Phat Ae bet which 18 10 ins and ſhes, | 
being a/ſmothering heat, tae: the moſt proper, for it 
doth neither [/iquefy nor Tarefy 5 and that is true 
— nero Bacon Natural Hi ory. | 

Thievery wir To grow liquid. 
The blood of. Sts Jatuarius liquefied at tha ap- 
proach of.the faindis hig dee . 
LiqQue'sCEnCY. 2. , [Hqneſerntia, Latin. ] 


Aptneſs to melt. 
ay, Tiiquuſeens, Latin. 


LI $cEn'T: "at 
Melting. | 
Liquid. adj. e, F rench; liguidus, | 
Latin.].... - a1 216 
1. Not ſolid ; not forming one continuous 
ſubſtance; fluid. \4 AH 
Gently rolls e ga Mt? Dr bon. 
2. Saft 5; clear. enn | 
Her breaſt, the lug red neſt 9918 
Of her delicious ſoul, that there does le, ” 
| Bathing in ſtreams of /igaid. melody. Craſtazo. 


3. Pronounced without, any jar or hard- 


neſs. 


The many Ji 


liquid . give a nung found 
to the words, 


ugh they are all of one ſyllable. - 
Dryden's e 
Let Carolina ſmooth the tuneful lay, | 
Eull with Amelia's /; iquid name the nine, 


And. ſweetly flow through all the royal ne. 


$ a. 


4. Diſſolved, ſo as not to be Kd. by 


law. 
If a creditor ſhould. appeal. to binder the basal]. 


of. his debtor's corpſe; his. appeal ought not to be | 


received, ſince the buſineſs of burial 


quick diſpatch) tho 
ar Hin Parery 
L- QUTD: 188 V% Liquid ſabſtance; kguor. f 
e it t 458 | 
To ſit dend = leafy canopy, bay, n 
Wafling rich liquids. a Philipe > 
To LY QUIDATE, . a, [from li quid.) Fol 
clear away; to leflen debts. 


requires a 
k the debt 8 liguid. 


of we 


40. macs 4 


' 
| 


| 


' 


— 


to diſ- | 


ire, 1 found a buſhel of petrifed 


with ſomething, or made by decoction. 


Nor envy d- then the grape 
ery eber ut! 
b. ib + err 1 e 
Sin into the foul, js 
ing» , e Sis wits a ea 
e Se. 1 


2. "Straps drink: in Emiliar d 7 
J LI GVO . a [ from: the, neun. 


drench ar moiſten. 1. 

; Cart wheds ueak not when thy frage. 

1091 10 Iv sl Bacon. 
Lenses uner- bay fro A A flower. 


Lisx E. 2. / A cavity a hollow. 
In the /iſne of a rock at Kingſcote in Glouceſter- | 


near as big ag, my fiſt. Hale. 
To LISP. u. a. 1 Saxon] To ſpeak || 
with too frequent appulſes the tongue 
to the teeth or palate, like children. 
Come, IL cannot cog, and ſay, thou art this and 


that, like # many of theſe-liſping hawthorn bude, 
that come like women in men's apparel, and ſmell | 


N « 6" 


ö 


— CE EET LS —_— —  — 


r 


like Buckletſb in ſi li | Co 
Scarce had EE . 

Of N i e thinks it ſhame _ — 

Life ſhou ie play with chat bret, 

Which ſpent can buy ſo brave à death. bene. 

They ramble not to learn the mode, 

How to be dreſt, or how to /iſp abroad. Chaveland. 


made to the upper . teeth, and cauſes a liſping 
* ſound,. the breath being rained through the teeth. 
Helder: Elements of Speech. 
As yet a child, nor yet a fool. to fame, 
I 1 'd in numbers, for the numbers came. P 


ope. 
18. 2. /. J. [from the verb.] The act of 


, | liſping. 


f I overheard her anſwer, with a very pretty liſp, 
O ! Strephon, you are a dangerous creature. Tatler. 
1 "SPER. #./. [from %.] One who 
lips. © 

Nes 1. Pp [AAe, French. Þ 

12 A roll; a catalogue 

He was che ableſt emperor of all the /if. Bacon. 


Some ſay the loadftone is poiſon, and therefore 
in the /ifts of poiſons we find'in many authors. 


* 


Bring next the royal Ii, of Stuarts fort, 
Vydaunted minds, that rul'd the rugged north. 


Prior. 


« [Lice, French 15 Incloſed ground in $4 


' which tilts are run, an combats | 
: fought. 

| Till now alone the 0 nations wats 
The reſt, at gate, without the /ifts. did ſtand 


I And oy ning France, plac'd like a painted 
6k 7 . 7 4 


EKept i e thander in his lifted hand- 
Paris thy ſon, and Sparta's king advance, 

In meafur'd I Nr to toſs the weighty lance; 

And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, 

His be the dame, and his the treaſure too. Pepe. | 

3: Bound; limit. , 


2 each] 


Appulſe partial, giving ſome paſſage to breath, is 


1 | They I; with women each degen'rate name 


Brown. a 


Fu. | 3 4 

BY g 177 * * R * 

| 4 
L | 8 | 


eee 
ats not wi 
0 Than young, Laertes in a tiotous head 
Ober- bean your o Shakeſpeare? 3 Han tt. 
1 She within ifs my ranging mind hach brought, 
|. ene Saxon.} Belt, © willing. 
4. 5 aXON, ez W ing 
ö Aan ness 3 choice. 10. 14 $0 e in, 
0 4 * . Alas no o ſpeech 
90 . | ich he Laſt { | Too much; 
7 . e eee ng 
45 80 2 *. ya Lliguor, Laas; he, , ſhall- have any bias on my Judgment. 
«© Wee F747 | My 1 
1. Any thing liquido iti is com mon ly uſed! eber Falſe reynard-where-he-lay ful Tow 3 
or . impregnated | Uo rr he kd crow. Dryden. 


5. 3 Latin; liffe, F rench. J A ris 
of cloth. ; 
A linen e 60 one 111 and a kieky boat 
nar: be Com br xartered with # red and blue if. 
| 4 Shakeſpeare. 
Legend. ef . 1 6 cotton; or the like Are, 
we made uſe of a fiphon of glaſã Boyle. 
To keep the hair out of his eyes. 1, Swvifts 
I's A border. 
; Tex thought it better to let them and as 
2 , or marginal en . 
'To LisT. v. „ [Lyrran,. Saxon. ] jos 
, Chuſe; to deſire z to be Gſpoled ; 
inclide. 

To fight in field, or to-defend this wall,” 
Point what you lift, I nought refuſe at all. 
K Fairy Queen. 
| Unto them that add. to the word of od What 

them /ifleth, and. make God's will ſubmit unto 

their will, and break God's commandments: for 
theit᷑ own tradition's _ unto them it ſeemeth 
not good. Hooker. 
They imagine, that Jaws which" permit them 
' not to do as they would, "ll endure (han ty ſpeak. | 
ö 
* 
: 
$ 


1 


-- _ 
- 
1 


- CEE — 1 


as 1 lift. IS | Hooker. 
Let other men e 5012s 
I 1 15 judgment they be mere fancies. 4 
42 by my mother” s ſon, and. Gat, 
ſhall be moon, or ſtar, or What, L Ip... met 
* Kings, lords of times, and of oxcalion of 
Take their advantage when, and or, lift. 


| G. 90 Daniel. 
When they I, into 5. the uo bu, 
That bred them they return 3 and owl, « 
bowels, their repaſt, ' Mule, ad; 

Ts Tir V. 4. kon 2 * . Tel 
1. To enliſt; to enrol or regiſter. 
For a man to give hie name to-Chriſthanity in: 
4 thoſe * was to li himſelf a martyr, and to bid 
1 farewel not „ Ee ee bo the 

hopes of this | South. 


4 


114 


* Who dares not hazard life for future Fame. Dryden. 
2. To retain: and enrol ſoldiers z to enliſt. 
The lords would, by lifting their own ſervants, 
| perſuade the gentlemen. in the town to do the like, 
1 Clarendon. 
The king who raiſed this wall appointed a mib- 
| Hon of. ſoldiers, who were lifted- and. paid for the 
defence of it againſt the Tartars. * 
Two hundred horſe he ſhall command; 
Though few, a warlike and well-choſen Sad, 
Theſe in my name are Iiſted. 
3. [From i; encloſed ground. 7 ſo | 
* 4 for combats. 
lo dares D my laws, 
As in a /ifted field to fight your cauſe ? 
; Unaſk'd the royal grant. Dryden's Knight's Tale, 
4. [From if,” a ſhred or border.) To 
ſew together, in ſuch'a ſort as to make 
= partigglonred ſhew. 
me may wonder at ſuch an accumulation of 
benefits, like # kind of embroidering or /ifting- of 
ane favour upon another. Motton's Life of belies. 
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nz to — 4 * 
"Then weigh, . 
17 with too credent ear you lit his 


To his unmaſter d importunity. Sbaleſp Hamlet. 
I, this. ſound I better know: 
Lift? I would 1 could hear mo. Den Ponſon. 


Ki. STED. adj, Striped; particoloured in 


: 


Over his head beholds . 
r 5 
Conſpicuous, with three [fed colours gay, 

g Betok'ning peace from God, and cov'nant me. 


As the ſhow'ry arch 131 


Wich lifled colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes. Philips. | 


To LISTEN. v. a. To hear; to attend. 


Obſolete. 
Lady, vouchſafe to liffica what I ſay- yay rn 
One cried, God bleſs us ! and, amen l the other 


As they had form mae with theſb hangiman'y honda, 

Liſtening their fear I could not ſay, amen | Shak. 
He, that no more muſt ſay, is /itkened more 

Than they whom youth and eaſe have taught to 
gloſe. Shakeſpeare. 

The wonted roar was up arnidſt the woods, 

And fill'd the air with barbarous diſſonance, 

At which I ceas'd and lien d them a while, ©. Milton 


- 
— 


_— — 


— 
— 


To Li'sTEN. v. 2. To hearken; to give 


attention. 
Liſten to me, and if you ſpeak me fair, 

I'll tell you news. Sbak 
Antigonus uſed often to go diſguiſed, an 

at the tents of his ſoldiers; and at a time Nr 


— fore that ſpoke very ill of him: whereupon he 


aid, If you ſpeak ill of me, 4. ſhould go a little 


farther off. con's Apophthegms. | 
Liſten, O iſles, unto me, and hearken, ye people. 
Iſaiah, xlix. 


When we have occafion to /iften, and give a more 
rticular attention to ſome ſound, the tympanum 
drawn to a more than tenſiod. Holder, 
On the green bank I fat, and Iiſten d long; | 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, | 
But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden, 
He ſhall be receiv'd with more regard, 
And iſten d to, than modeſt truth is heard. Dryd. 
To this humour moſt of our late comedies owe 
theix ſucceſs ; the audience /iſtens after nothing elle. 
Addiſon. 
T,isTwes. 2. / [from lien.] One that 
hearkens; A i er 
They are light of belief, great Ii ners after news 
Howel. 
Liner: never hear well of themſelves L. Eſtrange. 
ſhe conſtantly attends the tea, and be a good 
Eſtener, ſhe may make a tolerable figure, which 
will ſerve to draw in the young chaplain. Swift. | 


The huſh word, when ſpoke by any brother in 


2 lodge, was a warning to the reſt to have a care of 
* liſteners. Stoift. 
Li'sTLess. adj. [from I.] 


1. Without inclination ; without any de- 


termination to one thing more than 
another. 
Intemperance and 2 clog men's ſpirits, 
make them groſs, /iſt/eſs, and unactive. Tullotſon. 
If your care to wheat alone extend, 
Let Maja with her ſiſters firſt deſcend, 
Before you truſt in earth your future hope, 
Or elſe expect a liſtleſt, lazy crop. Dryden's Virgil. 
azy lolling ſort 
Of ever /iſ#leſs loit'rers, that attend 
No cauſe, no truſt, P 
I was liſ{eſs and deſponding. Gulliver's Travels. 
2. Careleſs ; heedleſs : with of. 
be fick for air before the portal gaſp, 
Or idle in their empty hives remain, 


Benumb d with cold, and 4% of their gain. 


N 


| 
ö 


s whether he be . 
lazily and /ifileſly dreams 


away his time. Locke. 

Li $TLESNESS. 3. / from /itle/s.] In- 
ae . : want of deſire, 

ſe may be the palats of the ſoul is indifpoſed K 


"flue Ta yon. 
Lir, the . of ligbt; whether o 
light : ihes e happen, or to Jet on fire, 
or gui wes light. | 
Walen th | 


eyes, | 
That firſt in 2 and lit me to thy love, * 


Thoſe ſtars, that ill muſt guide me to my joy. 


Soutbernt. 
I * thy pipe with the yaper: Addiſon's Spectator. 


LUTANY: . J. [Name ; litanie, French, ] 
A form of ſupplicatory prayer. ö 
* Supplications, with ſolemnity for the appeaſing 


litanies, and rogations of the Latin. —_— 

Recollect your fins that you have done that week, 

and all your lifetime; and recite humbly and a 

voutly ſome penitential /itanies. Taylor. 

LITERAL, adj. | literal, French; Gtera, 
Latin, ] 


1. According to the primitive meaning; ; 
not figurative. 

Through all the writings of the ancient fathers, * 
we ſee that the words which were, do continue; 
the only difference is, that whereas before they had 

* a literal, now have a metaphorical uſe, and 
are as ſo many notes of remembrance unto us, that 
what they did fignify in the letter, is accompliſhed 
in 1 truth. hos bing Hooker. | 

undation marily of uſe in. archi- 
tecture, hath no DN literal notation but what be- 
longs to it in relation to an houſe, or other build- 
ing; nor figurative, but what is founded in that, 
and deduced from thence. Hammond. 

2. Following the letter, or exact words. 

The fitteſt for publick audience are ſuch as, fol- 
lowing a middle courſe between the rigour of /iteral 
Franſlations and the liberty of paraphraſts, do with 
greater ſhortneſs and plainneſs deliver the mean- 
ing g · Hooker« 

3. Conſiſting of letters: as, the literal 

notation of numbers was known to Eu- | 
ropeans before the cyphers. 


Li'TERaAL, n. / Primitive or literal 
meaning. 

How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe 
metaphorical expreſſions unto the people, and what 
abſurd conceits they will ſwallow in their Fterals, | 
an example we have in our profeſſion. Brown. 

LiTERA'LITY: a. . from literal.] Ori- 
ginal meaning. 

Not atraining the true deuteroſcopy and ſecond [| 
intention of the words, they are fain to omit their 
ſuperconſequences, coherences, figures, or tropo- 
logies, and are not ſometimes perſuaded beyond 
their /iteralities. 

LITERALLY. adv. [from literal.] 
1. According to the primitive _mpoce of 
words ; not figuratively. 

That a mot and his wife ae one fleth, I can 
comprehend; yet literally taken; it is a thing 1 im- 

2. With cloſe adherence Ao words; word 
by word. 

Endeavouring to turn TA Niſus and Euryalus 
as cloſe as I was able, I have performed that epiſode 
too literally ; that giving more ſcope to Mezentius 
and Lauſus, that verſion, which has mere of the 
majeſty of Virgil, has leſs of his conciſeneſs. 

| Dryden. 
80 wild and ungovernable a poet cannot be 


Dryden. Br 


| bog wragy literally; his genius is too * to bear 


Li Ae 37 
Reſpecli 


of God's wrath, were, of the Greek church, termed } 


Brown's Vulgar 8 ; 


| 


d. ary y | mp <5 
ſtate of ng and * the lives of 
terary 


learned men — is 
talk about queſtions we learning. Lite- 
 rary is not uſed of miſlive let- 


perly 
ters. s icieat eng than 
reſpondence was political | 


literary. 
V (Italian. ] Thelearnd, 


LITERATHI. n. /. 
I ſhall conſult ſome literati on the 
me for the diſcovery of the longitude. 
Li TEBRATURE. n. . [ Hteratura, 
Learning; {kill in letters. | 
This kingdom hath been famous for good litera: 
ture; and if preferment attend deſervers, there wi 
not. want ſupplies. 

„ | 
of t , give a litera. 

4 and convince the world of its uſefulneſs. 
Addiſon's Freebolder, 


Li'THARGE. #. . [litharge, Fr. litharg y- 
rum, Lat. ] 
_ Litha in properly lead vitrilted, either alone or 
with a mixture of This recrement_ is of 


two kinds, /itharge o 4 hoe, and litharge of filver, 
It is collected from whom filyer is 


ſeparated from lead, or 22 thoſe where gold and 
ſilver are purified by means of metal. The 
litharge ſold in the ſhops is produced in the copper 
works, where lead has been uſed, to purify that 
metal, or to ſeparate filver from it. 
H 1 have ſeen ſome parcels of aſs 
teſt or cupel as well as the gold or lubarge. * 
If the lead „ cher by 
bellows, it will, in great part, N 
form of a darkiſh powder ; which, becauſe it is 
blown- off from filver, they call litharge of filver. 
Boyle, 
LITHE. adj. [li de, Saxon.] Limber ; 
flexible; pliant; eaſily bent. 
Th' unwieldy elephant, 
To make them mirth, us'd all his might, and 


_ . wreath'd 
His /ithe 8 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ta THENESS. 2. / [from lithe.) Lim- 
berneſs ; flexibility. 
Li THER. adj. | from e Soft; plant. 
; Thou antic death, 
Two Talbots winged through the licher ſky, 
In 15 deſpight ſhall ſcape mortality. Shakeſpeares 


2. [Ly Ben, Saxon. ] Bad; ſorry ; corrupt. 
"i is in the work of Robert of Glou- 
ceſter written /uther. | | 

LiTHO'GRAPHY. n. f. Pane and yaw. ] 
The art or practice of engraving upon 
ſtones. -- 4 , 

Li THOMANCY. n. / and wuailia. 
Prediction by ſtones. n 10 

As ſtrange muſt be the litbemancy, or divination, 


from this ſtone, whereby Helenus the prophet fore- 
told the deſtruction of Troy. Browne 


LiTHONTRI'PTICK, adj. Luder and vie; 
 lithontriptique, Fr.] Any medicine os 
per to diſſolve the ſtone in the kidneys 
be bladder. 
LiIrRHO“TOMIST. 2. / , Codes and vH. 
A chirurgeon who extracts the ſtone 


opening t the 3 gal: 1 
7 . 


LirRHOC TOMY. mn. / 


t or pratizce of cutting for the 


Li T1GANT. u. be Latin; iti 
| gant rench.] One engaged i in a ſuit 
of 


ws , * ud * by bo 
ew IE 1 ee Nn. 
5 _ 8 & ry = 


— . 1 9 1 * * 
nr . 
N . 2 * 8 8 : 8 8 A $78 IRS 


* The appallant, after che interpoſi tion of 


5 3 from 


"Wy 1 
— 


3 


10 gart) on a cauſe. 


Aion. 00 1 lite Fare gen- 


litig 
Tia TON; litigatio, Latin; 
z gats, 


. [Jack (03 


man had experi 


LY . 1 1 


ever ane, 


bin 


NN 5 ſuit of 
ence of both 5. 


ations, that hath. not confeſſed, he had rather have 


= ee i Weſtminſer-ball, than one in the 


ache. Clarendon. 
EXE 1008. 44%. Clin gieur, French. ] 
1. Inelinable to ker ite; quarrelſome ; ; 


wrangh Sung. 
Soldiers > wars, 4 bene find out full 
| L itigims men, who quarrels move. Dionne. 


His great application to the law had not infected 
* his d and with ny” thing poſitive or litigious. 


Addiſon. 
2. Diſputable; controvertible. 
2 at 


its and controverted cauſes, the will of 
God is to . them to do whatſoever the ſentence 


of Judicial and final decifion ſhall determine. 
I Hooker. 


— parted fields, nor marks, nor bounds; 


' \Diktinguiſh's acres . bitigious grounds, 


Wranglingly. 


wy "GIOUSNESS. . F: [from gien. 


diſpoſition; 3 inclination 


Sr. 
to vexatious ſuits. 


LI TTER. n. J. [/itiere; French! 


Georg. 
Lirr — . [from litigious. ] L 


1. A kind of vehiculary bed; a carriage. 
| capable of containing a bed _ be- 


tween two horſes. 
Io my litter wir fl 


Weakneſs poſſeſſeth me, Shakeſpeare's Ning. John. | 
He was carried in a rich chariot /itter-wiſe, with 
do horſes at each end. Bacon's New Atlantis. 


* a * 


The drowſy frighted ſteeds, | 
| That draw the litter of cloſe curtain'd fleep. |. 
Anon. 
Here modeſt matrons in ſoft litters driv'n, 
In ſolemn pomp appear. Dryden neid. 
TLijitters thick beſiege the donor's gate, 
- And begging lords and teeming ladies wait | 
The promis'd dole. Dryden's Juvenal. 


2. The ſtraw laid under animals, or on 


plants. 
* crouch in litter of your ſtable planks. 
— | Sha 


85 Their litter is not taſs d by ſows unclean. 


| 5. 
er ＋ 521. | 
| noun. : 
I I leave him to mts theſe contrgd ictlons, | 


3. A brood of young. 
' do here walk before thee like a ſow- that hath 
overwhelmed all her litter but one. S 
Reflect upon that numerous litter of 
ſenſeleſs e that crawl _ about the world, 

©» South, 
A wolf came to a ſow, 41 very kindly offered 
to take care of her lter. 
Full many a year his hateful head had been 
For tribyte paid, por ſince 1 in Cambria ſeen ; 
The laſt of all the /irter ſcap'd by chance, 


And from Geneva firſt infeſted France. 
Vor. II. 


W ent re. 8 
Take off the litter from your kernel beds. Evelyn. 


dere. 


range, 


1 


' "L*Eftrange. | 


** 


Sk | 


. 


{mn * 2 2th ET” þ 
33 * 

= HE; 

Air n at 0 


{+ 3 4 75 M. 


fore fr he ths thts le ae, 2 
A gur g yak 


re's 


* . B 


y father named me Autolycus, bei 
—＋ 3 who, as I u likewye a fnap- 
unco 


out all form or fa Hakewill n Provide 
We might whe © kt dogs were created 6654, 
becauſe we obſerye they were littered ſo with us. 
Brown. 


ö 


| 2. To cover with things neglgently, or 


Ductiſhly SALTER, about. | 


The roam with. vs 
„To cover with firaw. 
He found a ftall oxen ſt | 
* his eaſe nll tos Was 01 BE Dryden. 
14415. 0 cattle with aa 


adj. comp. 4%, fu 


2 Gothick.; rel. 


as wax, to be moulded as one pleaſes. Loc tte. 
One wou' d have all things little; hence has try'd 
Turkey poults, Freſh. from the £889 in batter fry'd. 


ance, - 
thou not made the head of the tribes? 


| He was a very little gentleman. 
cauſe it is ſo in itſelf. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


| 4+. Nat much; not many. | 
He muſt be loofed a /irele ſeaſon, Revelations, | 

A Little ſleep, a little lumber, a little folding 
ff the hands to lleep; ſo ſhall poverty. come upon 


Proverbs. \ 


Milton. | 


* 4 


ee. 


And now in- -lietle ſpace 
The confines met. 


Buy ſaid experiment 1 know - 
How little weight my words vet thee can-find. 


Milton. 
A little learning 3 is a dang'rous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte. not the Pierian ſpring. Pope. 


ways ſtands between the article and the 


which may plentifully be found in him, by any 


Li- 1TLE. n 
1. A ſmall pace. 3 
Much in Irie was writ ;. and all. .convey'd 
With cautious care, for. fear to be betray d. Dryden. 
2. A ſmall part; a ſmall. proportion. - 
He that deſpiſeth little thing hall - periſh by 


Dryden. | dit (ad line. 


D Pie . 
| 2 Ants tear ↄne anothe * De 0; Jr the The thin pi Pigs at one „ m 
| third intereſt. L. br Fa es. : | 8 'Drygen's Se 
. E Ain A Ja ical 5. number of chings _—_— giti 
ye; Jags bob > 1&6 35 . * a ut, fu ; ww N 
| eee Strepham, who'found the zoom was void, * 
; S en 
WIG HY»; * 0 
a —A_ n * 80 We | e | 7; gon ome . 4. [from . 
eier vic ai 1. To;briog. forth : uſed uſed of hooks, or of. 
09 — 2 . to' debate by 25 - 'hyman be fings in” | pbhotreoce” ot con- 
l 09, $8399, eee  --þ " wan y 
To LITIGATE. v. 1. To manage a ſuit; rk. Ser Than de dit bend, E 


" e whelps of yon are, at Ert be e e. a 


r e bene. 


e * 


| King. | 
3. Of ſmall Ugnity, power, or import- 


When ok waſt little * thine own fight, walt 


1 Sam. xv. 17. 
Clarendon. 
All that is paſt, ought to ſeem little to thee, be- 


Some; not none: in this ſenſe it al- |. 


|. "One who will but read with a little tention; Locle. a 


| 
| 


f Nor murm'ring take the lictle 1 receive. 


met of "TY ford | whigh re- 
2 Mountains, peo peoples their country 
23 by little and lietle. Bacon's New Att. 
freeing the f matter . r the reſt 
tion, and Auen e the 14 

 Lipitate with water, mercury! little by little be 
8 d j drops. Boyle. 
I gave thee thy maſter's Vote, and the houſe of 


Ifrael and Judah; and if that had been too little, 1 
would have given fuch and ſuch things. 


1 by 


* 


. 2 Sam. xii. 8. 
They have much of the. 9 of Mæcenas, 


Nor grudge I thee the much that Grecians give, 


Locle. 
3. Afi be affair. 
A s if twere llerle from air bn to chaſe, 
I through the ſeas purſued their ex d races” "Dryd. 
I view with anger and diſdan, 
How little gives thee joy or pain: 
A print, a bronze, a flow'r, a root. 
4. Not much. 
Theſe are fitted for, and little * Cbeyne. 
LYTTLEl adv. r 
1. In a ſmall degree. 
The received definition of names FR be 


Prior. 


* 


changed as little as paſſible. N Logic k. 
2. In a ] quantity. © 
| The poor ſleep Iiir. Oecway. 
3. In 6 ſong degree, but not great. 


ere there is. too great a thinneſs In the 
Bünde "Cabacid ſubſtances are proper, though they 
are a little aſtringent. ' Arbuthnort 


1. Small in extent. n | 
| 8. J ue of the juſt is as choice filve the 
This ea of Dan went out too 828 ther. l - 12 rel e ce Pe b. 10. 
7 ofbua, xix. g bim little ſtudious, ſhe choſe rather to 
2. Not great; mall;  dimigurive ; of] «due him with canverſative qualities of youth als. 
ſmall bulk. dancing and fencing. Norton. 
He ſought to ſee Jeſus, but could not for the That poem Was infamouſiy bad; this parallef 
3 becauſe he was little of ſtature. Luke, xix. 3. is little better. + dens Dufreſnoy. 
His ſon, being then very little, I confidered only Several. nge otherwiſe liaale fond of obſcure 


terms, yet in their ſer 
thoſe whioh they find 


L1'TTLENEss. #./. [from ah] 
1. Smalneſs of bulk. 
ing, by a loye of firtleneſe,,  _ 
To gl 4 A and . ta leſs 
Even that nothing which at firſt we were, Donne. 
We may ſuppoſe a great many degzoes of lirtle- 
neſs and lightneſs in theſe earthy particles, ſo as 
many of them might float in the aj. Burnete 
2. Meanneſs; want of grandeur, 
| © The Eagliſh and French, in verſe, are forced to 
raiſe thelr language with metaphota, by che pomp- 
ouſneſs of the whole phraſe, to wear off any /ittle- 
nge that appears In the particular parts. Aaddiſon. 
Want of dignity. 
The angelick grandeur, by being concealed, does 
not awaken our poverty, nor mortify our Jittleneſs ſo 
' much, as if it was always diſplayed. - Callier. 
Li TTORAL. adj. [littoralis, Latin. ] Be- 


. .. -- op 


longin g to the ſhore. 
Li- N 1. J. L] litungie, Fr. ] 
Form of prayers; ; formulary. Publick 


| devotions. 


We dare not admit any ſuch form of 1; iturgyg 
as either appointeth no fcripture at all, or very 
little to be read in the church. ooker. - 


The bleſſedeſt of mortal wights began to be im- 
. portuned, ſo that a great part of divine /itargy was 
addreſſed ſolely to her. ode 


It is the greateſt ſolemnity. of prayer, the mote. 
powerful Murg and means of impetration in this 
nnr BN” ned 
o Live. v. 2. [lypian, Vpixan, on. 
1. To be in a ſtate 3 to bo 
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Tet night's predominance, or the day's ſhame, 

That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb, | 

When living day ſhould kiſs it ? Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
To ſave the /iving, and revenge the dead, 


Againſt one warrior 8 arms all Troy they led. 


2. To paſs life in any certain manner 
with regard to habits, good or ill, hap- 
pineſs or miſery, | 

DO death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee 
to a man that /jweth at reſt ! Ecciuſ. xli. 1. 

Dr. Parker, in his ſermon before them, touched 
them ſo near for their /iving, that they went near to 
touch him for his life. Hayward. 


The condition required of us is a conj uncture of 
all goſpel graces rooted in the heart, though mixed 


ſo they be not wilfully /ived and died in. Hammond. 
A late prelate, of a kable zeal for the 
church, were religions to be tried by lives, would 
have lived down the pope, and the whole conſiſtory. 
Atterbury. 

If we act by ſeveral broken views, we ſhall 
live and die in miſery. Addiſon's Spectator. 
If we are firmly reſolved to /ive up to the 
dictates of reaſon, without any regard to wealth 
and reputation, we may go through lite with ſteadi- 
neſs and pleaſure. Addiſon, 


3. To continue in life. 
Our high-plac*'d Macbeth 
Shall Jide the leaſe of nature, and pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuſtom. Shakeſpeares 
See the minutes how they run; | 
How many make the hour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finiſh up the year, 
How many years/a mortal man may live. Shakeſp. 
The way to live long muſt be, to uſe our bodies 
ſo as is moſt agreeable to the rules.of. temperance. 
5 Ray on the Creation. 
4. To live emphatically ; to be in a ſtate 
of happineſs. 
What greater curſe could envious fortune give, 
Than juſt to die when I began to live? Dryden. 
Now three and thirty rolling years are fled 
Since I began, nor yet begin to /we. Breton. 
Live while you live, the Epicure would ſay, 
And ſnatch the pleaſures of the preſent day; 
Live while you live, the ſacred preacher cries, 4 
And give to God each moment as it flies ; 
Lord, in my views let both united be, 
I live to pleaſure when I /ive to thee. 


5. To be exempt from death, temporal or 
ſpiritual. 


My ſtatutes and judgments, if a man do, he 
Mall Jive in them. | Lev. xviiie 5. 
He died for us, that whether we wake or ſleep, 


e ſhould liue together with him. 1 Tbe . V. 10. 


6. To remain undeſtroyed. 

| It was a miraculous providence that could make 
a veſſel, ſo ili manned, /ive upon fea; that kept it 
from being daſhed againſt the hills, or overwhelmed 
in the deeps. Burnet. 

Mark how the ſhifting winds from weſt ariſe, 

And what collected night involves the ſkies! 
Nor can our ſhaken veſſels Jive at ſea, 
Much leſs agaiirſt the tempeſt force their hy 


with much weakneſs, Foods 6 with many fins, 


7. To continue; not to be loſt. 
Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 
We write in water. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
Sounds which addreſs the ear are loſt and die 
In one ſhort hour; but that which ſtrikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mird; the faithful fight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 
_ 2 6 Watts. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace. 
There high in air, memorial of my name, f 
Fix the imooth oar, and bid me /ive to tame. Pope. | 
8. To converſe; to cohabit ; followed by 


with, 
The ſhepherd ſwains ſhall dance and ſing, 


LIV 1 | N 
9. To feed. 


Dryden. A 


t 


ILIVEII HOOD. ». /. [It appears to me 
oddridge. | 


ryden. 


4 


us 
If theſe delights thy mind may move, ö 
— 32 Shakeſpeare. | 


— 


© Thoſe animals that e upon other animals have 
their fleſh more alkaleſcent than thoſe” that /ive 
upon vegetables. Arbutbnot. 
10. To maintain one's ſelf; to be ſup- 
ported. 343% S471 
A moft notorious thief; lived all his life-time 
of ſpoils and robberies. a 
They which mini 
the things of the temple. 1 Cor. ix. 13. 
His goods were all ſeized upon, and a ſmall por- 
tion thereof appointed for his poor wife to /ive up- 
on. 1 Knolles. 
The number of ſoldiers can never be great in pro- 
portion to that of people, no more than of thoſe 
that are idle in a country, to that of thoſe who live 
by labour. ; . 
| He had been moſt of his time in good ſervice, 
and had ſomething to live on now he was old. 
| Temple. 
11. To be in a ſtate of motion or vege- 
tation. ; 
In a ſpacious cave of living ſtone, 
The tyrant ZEolus, from his airy throne, 
With pow'r imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds. 


— ——— 


| 


Dryden. 
Cool groves and /iving lakes | 
Give after toilſome days a ſoft repoſe at night. 


12. To be unextinguiſhed. 
Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw : 
Theſe gifts the greedy flames to duſt devour, 
Then on the living coals red wine they pour. Dryd. 
Live. adj. | from alive.] - 


1. Quick; not dead. 


If one man's ox hurt another that he die, they 
ſhall ſell the live ox, and divide the money. Exodus. 


2. Active; not extinguiſhed. 

A louder ſound was produced by the impetuous 
eruptions of the halituous flames of the ſaltpetre 
upon caſting of a live coal upon it. Boyle. 

LYVELEss. adj. [from live.] Wanting 
life; rather, /zfele/5. | 
Deſcription cannot ſuit itſelf in words, 

To demonſtrate the life of ſuch a battle, Rep 

In life ſo /iveleſs as it ſhews itſelf. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 


corrupted from /iwvelode.] Support of 
life; maintenance; means of living. 

Ah! luckleſs babe! born under cruel ſtar, 

And in dead parents baleful aſhes bred; 

Full little weeneſt thou what ſorrows are 5 
Left thee for portion of thy livelibord? Fairy Qu. 
That rebellion drove the lady from thence, to find 

a livelibood out of her own eſtate. Clarendon. 
He brings diſgrace upon his character, to ſubmit 

to the picking up of a /ivelibood in that ſtrolling 
way of canting and begging. L' Eftrange. 

It is their profeſſion and /ivelibood to get their 

living by practices for which they deſerve to forfeit 
their lives. | South. 

They have been as often baniſhed out of moſt | 

other places ; which muſt very much diſperſe a peo- 
ple, and oblige them to ſeek a Ive, where they 
can find it. | Addiſon's Spectator. 
Trade employs multitudes of hands, and fur- 
niſhes the pooreſt of our fellow-ſubjeas with the 
opportunities of gaining an honeſt /ivelihord : the 


1. Appearance of life. 

That /ivelineſs which the freedom of the pencil 
makes appear, may ſeem the living hand of nature, 
, | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

2. Vivacity; ſprightlineſs. 1 ä 
Extravagant young fellows, that have /iveline/s 
and ſpirit, come ſometimes to be ſet right, and ſo 
make able and great men; but tame and low ſpi- 
rits very ſeldom attain to any thing. Locke. 


For they delight each May morning. 


Temple. 


about holy things, ive of | 


| 


| 


ſ{kj1ful or induſtrious find their account in it. Addi. | 
| L1VELINESS. 2. J. from /zvely.] | 


8 F 


e 
lead; the means of leading life} Mala- 
tenance ; R hvelihood, _ 


She gave like bleſſing to each c | 
As well of worldly livelode as of life, Fl 
That there might be no difference nor ftrife, ' 

| | | Hubberd. 


LI'VvETLONOG. adj. | live and long.] 

1. Tedious; long in paſſing. 
T5 Many a time, and oft, 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
Your infants in your arms; and there havt ſate 
The livelong day, with patient expectation, 
To ſee great Pompey paſs, - {+ 

Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
The obſcur'd bird clamour'd the /ivelong night. 


8 Shgakeſpeares 
Young and old come forth to play - Fm? 
On a ſun-ſhine holiday, r 
Till the /ivelong day-light fail. Milton. 
Seek for pleaſure to deſtroy £154 344 
The ſorrows of this /ivelong night. Prior. 


How could ſhe fit the {ivelong day, 


Yet never aſk us once to play? Swift, 
2. Laſting ; durable. Not uſed. 

Thou, in our wonder and aftoniſhment, q 

Haſt built thyſelf a /ivelong monument. Milton. 


Li'veLy. adj. [live and like.] 
I. Briſk; vigorous ; vivacious. | 
But wherefore comes old Manoa in ſuch haſte, 
With youthful ſteps ? much /;pe/ier than ere while 
He ſeems ; ſuppoſing here to find his ſon, 
Or of him bringing to us ſome glad news? Milton. 
2, Gay; airy. b 5 
Dulneſs delighted, ey'd the lively dunce, 
Rememb' ring ſhe herſelf was pertneſs once. Pope. 
Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pape. 
3. Repreſenting life. ; # 
Since a true knowledge of nature gives us plea- 
ſure, a lively imitation of it in poetry or painting; 
muſt produce a much greater. Dryden's Du freſnoy. 
4. Strong; energetick. . ; 
His faith muſt be not only living, but lively 
too; it muſt be brightened and ftirred up by a par- 
ticular exerciſe of thoſe virtues ſpecifically requiſite 
to a due performance of this duty. South. 
The colours of the priſm are manifeſtly more 
full, intenſe, and lively, than thoſe of natural bo- 
dies. | Newton's Opticks. 
Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments 
and reflections, a lively perſuaſion of the certainty 


* 


of a future ſtate. Altterbary. 
LiVELILY. F 
L1i'veLy. (a Ty 
1. Briſkly; vigorouſly. | 
They brought their men to the ſlough, who 


diſcharging /ively almoſt cloſe to the face of the 
enemy, did much amaze them. Hayward. 
2. With ſtrong reſemblance of life. 
That part of poetry muſt needs be beſt, which 
deſcribes moſt lively our actions and paſſions, our 
virtues and our vices. | Dryden. 


Li'veR. 2. J. from live.] - 


1. One who lives, 
Be thy affections undiſturb'd and clear, 
Guided to what may great or good appear, | 
And try if life be worth the Iiver's care. Prior. 


2. One who lives in any particular man- 
ner with reſpett to virtue or vice, happi- 


neſs or miſery. e 
The end of his deſcent was to gather a church 
of holy chriſtian /ivers over the whole world. 
TOS. POR Hammond's Fundamentals. 
If any looſe liver have any goods of bis own, 
the ſheriff is to ſeize: thereupon. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Here are the wants of children, of diſtracted 
perſons, of ſturdy wandering beggars and looſe 
diſorderly /ivers, at one view repreſented. 
"bs Atterburys« 


3: [From lipene, Saxon.] One of the 


ehe n. J. [live and lode, from 


1 


entrails. a 
| Wich 
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And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my cool with mortifying groatis. _ 
Neon and 
Li'vercolouR. adj. [liver and colour. 
Dark red. ($22 Sher 497 

The uppermoſt ſtratum is of gravel ; then clay 
of various colours, purple, blue, red, /iwvercolour. 
| | M2 4 Woodward. 
IL1veRcROWN. adj. [liver and grown.] 
Having a great liver. 
I enquired what other caſualties were moſt like 
the rickets, and found that /ivergrown was neareſt. 
| * 1 . Graunt, 
TLi'veRwoRT., . J. [liver and wort; 
21 A plant. — 
That fort of liverw,wort which is uſed to cure 
| the bite of mad dogs, grows on commons, and 
open heaths, where the graſs is ſhort, on de- 
This ſpreads 
on the ſurface of the ground, and, when in per- 
fection, is of an aſh colour; but, as it grows old, 
it alters, and becomes of a dark colour. Miller. 
LrVERTY. 2. /. [from livrer, French. ] 


3. The act of giving or taking poſſeſſion. 
You do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's right, 
Call in his letters patents that he hath 
By his attorneys general to ſue _ 
His /ivery, and deny his offered homage. Shakeſ. 
2. Releaſe from wardſhip. | 
Had the two houſes firſt ſued out their Iivery 
and once effectually redeemed themſelves from the 
wardſhip of the tumults, I ſhould then ſuſpe& my 
own judgment. | _ King Charles. 
3. The writ by which poſſeſſion is obtained. 
4. The Rate of being kept at a certain 
Tate, | 
What /roery is, we by common uſe in Eng- 
land know- well enough, namely, that it is an 
allowance of horſe meat; as they commonly uſe 
the word ſtabling, as to keep horſes at Iivery; the 
which word, I gueſs, is derived of {ivering or de- 
livering forth their nightly food; fo in great houſes, 
the livery is ſaid to be ſerved up for all night, 
chat is, their evening allowance for drink: and 
livery is alſo called the upper weed which a ſerving 


- 


man wears; ſo called, I ſuppoſe, for that it was 
delivered and taken from him at pleaſure : fo it is 


apparent, that, by the word /ivery, is there meant 
horſe meat, like as by the coigny is underſtood 
man's meat. Some ſay it is derived of coin, for that 
they uſed in their coignies not only to take meat 
but money ; but I rather think it is derived of the 
Iriſh, the which is a common uſe amongft land- 
lords of the Iriſh to have a common ſpending 
upon their tenants, who being commonly but 
tenants at will, they uſed to take of them what 
victuals they liſt ; for of victuals they were wont 
to make a ſmall reckoning. - * Spenſer on Ireland, 
5. The cloaths given to ſervants, | 
My mind for weeds your virtue's /ivery wears. 
e 8 Sidney. 
Perhaps they are by ſo much the more r 
forſake this argument, for that it hath, though 


nothing elſe, yet the name of ſcripture, to give | 


it fome kind of countenance more than the pre- 
text of /ivery coats affordeth.  _ | Hooker, 
I think, it is our way, | 

If we will keep in favour with the king, + 

To be her men, and wear her livery. Shakeſpeare. 
Vet do our hearts wear Timon's /Jivery, 

That ſee I by our faces. 

- Ev'ry lady cloath'd in white, 
And crown'd with oak and laurel ey'ry knight, 

Are ſervants to the leaf, by /iveries known - 

Of innocence. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 
On others int'reſt her gay Iii flings, 

Intereſt that waves on party-colour'd wings; 
Turn'd to the ſun ſhe caſts a thouſand dyes, 
And as the turns the colours fall or rife. Dunciad. 

2f your dinner miſcarries, you were teized by 


— 


9 . | A : > , N al - 
ve mlech and langer Jet old wrlikles come 


| | Shakeſpeare. | 
Make livers pale, and luſtihood dejected. Shakeſp. 0 


| 


| 


Shakeſ. Timon of Athens. 
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| | 
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proye it true, throw a ladleful of broth on one or 
two of their Nwerie r. 8%. 
6. & particular dreſs; a garb worn as a 
token or Con (2q rage of any thing. 
Of fair Urania, fairer than a green 
Proudly bedeck'd in April's Ren « Sidney. 
Miſtake me not for my complexion, ; 
The ſhadow'd /ivery of the burning ſun, _ . 
To whom I am a' neighbour and near bred. Shake/. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Inſect, or worm: thoſe wav d their limber fans 
For wings, and ſmalleſt lineaments exact, 
In all the /iveries deck'd of ſummer's pride, 
With ſpots of gold and purple, azure, green. Milton. 
Now came ftill evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her ſober /ivery all things clad. 
LTVIXTMAN. #./. [livery and man.] 
1. One who wears a livery ; a ſervant 
of an inferior kinda. 
. The witneſſes made oath, thit they had _ 
ome of the {verymen frequently railing at their 
miſtreſs, Ae 76 | Arbuthnot. 
2. [In London.] A freeman of ſome 
ſtanding in a company. 
Lives. n. /. oh plural of %.] 
So ſhort is lite, that every peaſant ſtrives, 
In à farm houſe or field, to have three lives. Donne. 
LIVID. adj. [/ividus, Latin; Iivide, 
French.] Diſcoloured, as with a blow ; 
black and blue. N 
« It was a peſtilent fever, not ſeated in the veins 
or humours, for that there followed no carbuncles, 
no purple or /ivid ſpots, the maſs of the blood not 


* 


being tainted. 5 | Bacon. 
Upon my {ivid lips beſtow a kiſ ?: 
O envy not the dead, they feel not bliſs! Dryden. 


They beat their breaſts with many a'bruifing blow, 
Till they turn'd Avid, and corrupt the ſnow. Dryd. 
Livr'piTyY. 2. . [| {ividite, French; from 
Livid.] Diſcoloration, as by a blow. 
The figns of a tendencygto ſuch a ſtate, are dark- 
neſs or lividity of the countenance. Arbuthnat. 
Li'vins. participial adi. : 
1. Vigorous; active: as, a living faith. 
2. Being in motion; having ſome natu- 
ral energy, or principle of action: as, 
the living green, the living ſprings. 
LIVING. =. / [from live.] | 
1. Support; maintenance; 
which one lives. | 
The Arcadians fought as in unknown place, 
having no ſuccour but in their hands; the Helots, 
as in their own place, fighting for their /zvings, 
wives, and children. , _ Sidney. 
All they did caſt in of their abundance; hut he 
of her want did caſt in all that ſhe had, even all her 
living. 34 Mark. 
2. Power of continuing life. 
There is no living without truſting ſome body 
or other, in ſome caſes. þ | 
3. Livelihood. | | 
For ourſelves we may a living make. Hubberd. 
Then may I ſet the world on wheels, when 
ſhe can ſpin for her living. Shakeſpeare. 
Iſaac and his wife, now dig for your life, 
Or ſhortly you'll dig for your /rving. * Denham. 


fortune on 


capable to perform, and by which both they and 
the. ſcribbler may get their living · Dryden's Duf. 
4+ Benefice of a clergyman. 


Some of our miniſters having the Iivings of the 
country offered unto them, without pains, will, nei- 


may do, by winning ſouls to God, be drawn 

from their warm neſts. - ' © _, * + Spenſer. 
The parſon of the pariſh preaching againſt adul- 

tery, Mrs. Bull told her huſband, that they would 

join to have him turned out of his /iving for uſing 
perſonal reflections. Arbuthnot. 


' * 


4 


| 1. Impregnated with ſalts like a lixivium, 


L'Eftrange. 


Actors muſt repreſent ſuch things as they are 
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LOA 


dhe footmen Coming inte the kitchen 3 and to Legt adv. {from /ving.] In the 
1 1 = 


lieing „ * 1 . 
In vain do they ſcruple to approach the dead, 
who ſrvingly are cadaverous, or fear any outward 
pollution, whoſe temper pollutes themſelvgs. ' 
2% * Brown's Ful gar Errourt 
LFYRE. . /. [French,] The ſum by 
which the French reckon their money, 
equal nearly to oùr ten pence. f 


LIXIVIAL. adj. from lixivi,⏑jẽꝭj, Latin. ] 
The ſymptoms of the excretion of the bile vi- 
tiated, were a yellowiſh colour of the ſkin, and a 
| Arbutbnot. 
+ Obtained by lixivium. 
” Helmont conjectured, that Zxivial falts do not 
pre-exiſt in their alcalizate form. Boyle. 
Lixi'viate. adj. | lixivieux, French; 
from hixiuium.] Making a lixiviuri. 
In theſe the ſalt and /ixiviared ſeroſity, with 
ſome portion of choler, is divided between the guts 
and the bladder. f Brown. 
Lixiviate ſalts, to which pot-aſhes belong, by 
piercing the bodies of vegetables, diſpoſe them to 
part readily with their tincture. Beyle. 
LIXTIFVIUM. 3. J. [Latin.] Lye; water 
impregnated with alkaline ſalt, pro- 
duced from the aſhes of vegetables; a 


liquor which has the power of extraction, 
I made a /ixivium of fair water and ſalt of worm« 
wood, and having frozen it with ſnow and ſalt, I 
could not diſcern any «thing more like to worm 
wood than to ſeveral ather plants, Boyle. 
LIZARD. 2. J. [liſarde, French; lacertus, 
Latin.] An animal reſembling a ſer- 
pent, with legs added to it. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of /izards; ſome in Ara. 
bia of a cubit long. In America they eat lizards 3 
it is very probable likewiſe that they were eaten in 
Arabia and Judza, fince Moſes ranks them among 
the unclean creatures. = + Calntte 
Thou'rt like a foul miſ-ſhapen ſRigmatick, 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided, 
As venomous toads, or /izards dteadful ſtings, - 
| Shakeſpeares 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wipg. Shakeſpeare's Mac. 
Liza"RDITAL. #./. A plant. 
L1ZARDSTONE. #. J. [lizard and flone.] 
A kind of ſtone. Z tl Ne 
L. L. D. [/egum defer.) A doctor of the 
canon and civil lawC s.. 


Lo. interfect. [la, Saxon.] Look; ſee; 
behold, It is a word uſed to recall 
the attention generally to ſome obje& 
of ſight ; ſometimes to ſomething heard, 


but not properly; often to ſomething 
Lo! within a ken our army lies. Shakeſpeare. 
Now muſt the world point at poor Catherine, 
And fay, Jo there is mad Petruchio's wife. Shak. 
Lo! I have a weapon, ; rt 
A better never did itfelf ſuſtain N 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh. Shakeſpeare's Othalln 
| Thou did'ft utter, & * 
I am yours for ever. REES 7 Hes 
— Why lo you now, I've ſpoke to the purpoſe 
twice. een 
For /o he ſung the world's ſtupendous bid. 


Lo! heav'n and earth combine 
To blaſt our bold deſigg. Dryden's Albion. 
Loacn. #. J [loche, French. bbs 
The lach is a moſt dainty fiſh; he breeds and 
feeds in little and clear ſwift brooks or rills, and 
lives there upon the gravel, and in the ſharpeſt 
ſtreams ; he grows not to be above a finger dong, 
and no thicker than is ſuitable ' to that length: he 
is of the ſhape of an eel, and has a beard of wattels 
like a barbel: he has two fins at his fades, four at his 
H 2 | ; belly, 


| to be underſtood. | 
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LOA 
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bel, 4 one at bis wail, 

or bfown ſpots; hit = un- 

der his noſe. This » is uſually full of eggs or 
ſpawii, and is by Geſner, and other phyſicians, com- 

mended fot great | nouriſhment, and to be very 

2 both to the palate and of fick per- 
on 


„ for he feldom riſes above' the gravel. 
: Walton's Angler. 


Loav. . , [þlave, Sixon.] | | | 


1. A burthen ; a freight; lading. 
Fair plant with fruit ſurcharg'd, . 
Deigns none to eaſe thy load, and taſte thy ſweet ? 
3 
Then on bis back be laid the precious had, 
And ſought his wonted ſhelter. Hryd. Nun's To 
Let India boaſt her groves, nor envy We N 


The weeping amber, and the balmy tree; 1 


While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thele trees Korn. 


2. Weight; preſſure; encumbranée. \ | 
Jove lighten'd of its load 


: 
* 


Th enormous maſs, the labour of a God. Pope. 
3. Weight, or violence of blows.  _ 
Like lion moy'd. they laid on lead, 
And made a cruel fight, Chevy Chace. 
Far heavier had thyſelf expect to feel 


From my prevailing arm. Milton. 
And Mneſtheus laid hard load upon his helm. 


Dryden.” 
4: Any thing that depreſſes. 
How a man can have a quiet and-cheerful mind 
under à great burden and had of guilt, I know not, 
uiileſs he be very ignorant. | Ray. 
5. As much drink as one can bear, 

There are thoſe than can never ſleep without 
their laad, nor enjoy one eaſy thought, till they 
| have laid all their cares to reſt with a bottle. LEA. 

I be thund'ri god, 
Ton be withirew to reſt, and his had. Dryden. 
eterite, loaded; par. 
. #otiden or laden. Fplavan, Saxon. ] 
3. To burden; to freight. 
At laſt, laden with Wade ſpoils, 

Returns the: good Andronicus to None. Pr_y 
' Yourearriages were heavy loader ; they are a bur- 
to tiie beaſt, Iſa. xIvi. 1. 
encumder; to embarrafs. 

He that makes no reflectibõns on what he reads, 
only Jouds 
winter nights for the entertainment of others. 

Locke. 


3. To charge a gun. 


A mariner having diſcharged his gun, and load- 
it ſuddenly again, the powder took fire. Wiſem. 


o make heavy by ſomething append- 


wr or annexed, 
Thy dreadful vow, ſoadex with death, ftill ſounds 
In my ſtunn'd ears. Addi iſon's Cato. 


was ancient! y written; from lædan, 
Saxon, to lead.] The leading vein in a 


mine. 

The tin lay couched at firſt 3 in certain ſtrakes 
amongſt the rocks, like the veins in a man's body, 
from the depth whereof the main load i preadeth out 
his branches, until they approach the open air. | 

Carew's Survey of Cormwall. 

Their manner of working in the lead mines, is 

to follow the load as it lieth. Carew's Surv. of Cor. 


Lo'aver. #. . [from Joad.] He who 
loads. 


Lo'ADSMAN. .. /. [Jode and man.) He 
who leads the way; a pilot. 


Lo'apsTAR. n. J. [more properly as it 
is in Maundewville, lodeſtar, from lædan, 
to lead.] The poleſtar; the cynoſure; 
the leading or guiding ſtar. 


—1 and is to be filed for with a ſmall worm, at 


Mind with a thapſody of tales, fit in | 


| and yet the. fecompency of 


ners compaſs needle is touched to give 


| LOAM. 7. „ lum, laam, Saxon; limus, 


1 7p Loan. . 4. 


| Loap. 1. /. eK properly ode, as it 


| 


She was the load r of my life; he ths bling many things united in perfection 


| R 


LOA” 


My Helice, the 1 * 0 
. O hap ne fr 
| Your eyes are BBadſtars, our | 
More Wenk than lathe to Temp ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds . 


cares 


tn yr e of nyc 2 6 
| 


That clear majeſty | | 


Which Mndeth. fix'd, jet ſpreads her heavenly 


Lodeſtone to hearts, and ladeſtar to all eyes. Davies. 
| Lo6'\bsTONE. be” A (properly lodeſtone or 
læding. ſtone. O0ADSTAR.] The 
magnet; the ſtone on which the mari- 


it a direction north and ſouth?” 

The leadftone is a peculiar and rich ore of 7 irvn, 
found in latge maſſes, ' of a deep iron-grey' where 
freſh broken, and often tinged with a browniſh or 
reddiſh colour; it is very heavy, and conſiderably 
hard, and its great character is that of affecting 
iron. This ore of iron is found in England, and 
in moſt other where there are mines of 
that metal. Hill's Materia Medica. 

The uſe of the Joadflone was kept as ſecret as 
any of the other myſteries of the art. Swift. 


Loa. 3. /. | from Þþlap or lap, Saxon. 
1. A maſs of bread as Fi is formed by the 


baker: a loaf is thicker than a cake. 
Eaſy it is 

Of a cut haf to ſteal a ſhive we know. Shak 

Thie bread corn in the town ſufficed not fix 
days : hereupon the ſoldiers entered into propor- 
tion; and, to give example, the lord Clinton limit- 
ed himſelf to a loaf a- day. Hayward. 
Wich equal force you may break a Joaf of bread 


. rs 


fame bigneſs. 
2. Any chick maſs into which a body i is 
© wrought. | 
- Your with becomes 65 limpia, that you may 
bottle it with a piece of loaf ſugar in each bottle. 
Mortimer. 


Latin; from un, a fen, Janine. Fat, 
unctuous, tenacious earth; marl. 
| I The pureſt treaſure 
Is ſpotleſs reputation ; ; that away, | 
Men are but gilded /oam or painted clay. Shake of 
Alexander returheth to duſt : the duſt is eart 
of earth we make bam; and why of that lan 
might they not ſtop a beer barrel? Shakeſpeare. 


[from the noun.] To 
ſmear with loam, marl, or Clay; to 


clay. 

The joift ends, and girders which be in the walls, 
muſt be loamed all over, to preſerve them from the 
corrodint of the mortar. Maxon s Mechanical Ex. 

Lo aux. adj. [from loam.) Marly. 
, The mellow earth is the beſt, between 1 two 
extremes of clay and ſand, if it be not laamy and 
binding. acon. 
Auricula ſeedlings beſt like a lramy ſand, or 
light moift earth; yet rich and ſhaded. Euch. 


Loan. x. J. [Þlzn, Saxon.] Any thing 
lent; any thing given to another, on 


condition of return or repayment. 

The better ſuch ancient revenues ſhall be paid, 

the leſs need her majeſty aſk ſubſidies, fifteens, | 

and loans. Bacon. | 

You? re on the fret, 

Becauſe, in ſo debauch'd and vile an age, 

Thy friend and old acquaintance dares difown 
The gold you lent him, and forſwear the Jaan. 

Dryden. 

LoaTH. adj. Ila, Saxon.] Unwilling ; 


3 not ready; not inclined. 
and delightful brooks, how flowly 


they flide away, as /oth to leave the company of ſo 


ne 


| To LOATHE. v. 8a. 


TW |: bares —_— 


\ * 


"vos# 
he Eat ION 


Ne other grace vouchſaſed them to by 61 
of rinceſs worthy - Fairy 
„ | 
e fe es Ft 
To ſpeak ſo indirectiy, I am loch; 23 
Id fay the truth ; but to accuſe him fo, © 
That is your part. Shakeſp, Meaſure for Mea 
Long doth the ſtay, as orb to leave the 
From whoſe ſoft ſide the firſt did iſſue make; 
She taſtes all places, turns to ev'ry hand, 
| Her flow'ry banks unwilling to forſake. "Davies 
Then wilt thou not be ob 
To leave this paradiſe, but ſhalt polleſs 
A paradiſe within thee, happier far! Milton, 
Jo pardon willing, and to puniſh loth; 
You ſtrike with one hand, but you heal with both: 
Lifting up all that proftrate lie, you grieve 
You cannot make the dead again to live. Waller, 
| When ZEneas is forced to kill Lauſus, the poet 
 ſhews him compaſſionate, and is /oth to deſtroy ſuch 
a maſter-piece of nature, Dryden. 
As ſome faint pilgrim ſtanding on the ſhore, 
Firſt views the torrent he would venture o'er ; 
And then his inn upon the farther ground, 
Torb to wade through, and /other to go round: 
Then dipping in his ſtaff does trial make 
How deep it is; and, ſighing, pulls it back. Dry. 
I know you ſhy to be oblig'd-; 
And ftill more /oath to be oblig'd by me. Soutberne. 
[from the noun, ] 


1. To hate; to look on with abhorrence. 
Parthenia "had learned both _— and miſl i- 
ing, loving and er Sidney. 
, They wich their flthinefs ©? 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 
That their own mother /cath'd their beaſtlineſs. 
Spenſer, 
How am 1 caught with an unwary oath, 
Not to reveal the ſecret which I loath ! Waller. 
For thee the lion /caths the taſte of blood, 
Renn. 
Dryden. 
Now his exalted ſpirit [oaths 1 
Incumbrances of food and cloaths. Swift. 
2. To conſider with the diſguſt of fatiety. 
Loading the honey d cakes, I long d for bread. 
Couley. 
Our appetite is extinguiſhed with the — 
tion, and is ſucceeded by loathing b * 5 


3. To ſee food with diſlike. 

Loathing is a ſymptom known to attend Gforders 

of the — z the cure muſt have regard to the 

cauſe. g Quincy. | 
To LOATHE. v. u. 

1. To create diſguſt ; to cauſe abhorrence. 


Obſolete. 

| Where I was wont to ſeek the honey bee, I 

The griſly toadſtool grown there might I ſee, 
And loathing paddocks lording on the ſame. Sper}: 
2. To feel abhorrence or diſguſt. 
The fiſh in the river ſhall die, and the tives 
ſtink; and the Egyptians ſhall leath to drink of the 
water. Radu. 
Why do I ſtay within this bated place, 
Where every object ſhocks my —_— eyes | ? Rogues 
Lo'aTHER. . . (from loath. by One ma 


3. 


8. 
Lo'aTHFUL. adj. [hath and full.] 
1. Abhorring; hating. g 


Which he did with laathful eyes behold, 
He would no more endure. Hubberd's Jy” 


2. Abhorred ; hated. 

Above the reach of laut h fa ſinful lud, . 
Whoſe baſe effect, througn cowardly diſtruſt 
Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven flie. T% 

9 


Lo'ATHINGLY. adv. [from oath 
a faſtidions manner. 


Lo'aTHLY. adj. [from Joarh.] ae! 
hatred. bog 
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ery the ork lakes of Turtary, 
With murd"rous ravin 
The people fear me; we 
heirs, and /oathly births of nature. 
be” 1 S Shakeſpeare 
Sour-ey'd diſdain and diſcerd ſhall beſtow 
The union of your bed with weeds ſo loathly, - - 
That you ſhall hate it. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Lo'aTHLY. adv. [from hath.) Unwil- 
lingly; without liking or inclination. 
The upper ſtreams make ſuch haſte to have 
their part of embracing, that the nether, though 
lotbly, muſt por give 


- 


place unto them. Sidney. 
oppokte I ſtood - 
To his unnatural purpoſe. Shakeſplare's King Lear. 
This ſhews that you from nature /oathly ſtray, 
That ſuffer not an artificial day. Dionne. 
Loa TUN ESS. 1. J. [from /oath.] Un- 


willingneſs. 


The fair ſoul herſelf 


Weigh'd between 1 and obedience, 1 


Which end the beam ſhould bow. 
Should we be taking leave, f 
As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The /othneſs to depart would grow. 
After 
a general filence and lorbneſs to ſpeak amongſt 
them; and immediately one of the weakeſt fell 
down in a fwoon. ; , Bacon. 
Lo'aTH80ME. adj. [from loatb.] | 
1. Abhorred ; deteſtable. 
"The freſh young fly 
Did much diſdain to ſubject his deſire 
To loathſame floth, or hours in caſe to waſte," 


Shakeſpeare „ 


Shakeſpeare. | 


: oy S enſer. 
While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To laathſome ſickneſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


If we conſider man in ſuch a loathſome and pro- 


had ſat about the fire, there grew |- 


— N "A 
N | 9 


N * 


e 
| - expeRting d be should pals through a lind of 
lobby between that room and the next, where were 
divers attending him. Wotton. 
Try your backftai 


* 


1 pany and let oats 
ſtratagem in war is no * 5 
Lon. . J. [lobe, French; s.] A di. 
viſion; a diſtinct pot : uſed commonly 
for a part of the lungs, Fob Re 
Nor could the /obes of his rank liver fwell 
To that prodigious maſs, for their eternal 1 | 
. ' Afr bladders" Rem [lobyh, which. Jang n 
the bronchia like bunches of grapes; 


* © 


n 
conſtitute the /obes, and the /obes the lungs. , 
\ Og 5 #4 | © Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
From whence the quick reciprocating | 
The lobe adheſive, and the ſweat 
Lo'ssTER. 2. /. [lobyten, Saxon.] A 
cruſtaceous fiſh. £4 * 
Thoſe that caſt their ſhell, are the lobſter, the 
crab, and craw fiſh. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
It happeneth often that a leiter hath the great 
claw of one ſide longer than the other. 
LOCAL. adj. [ local, French; locus, Lat.] 
1. Having ing e hr of place. 


CE” 


+ By aſcending, kfter that the ſharpneſs of death 
was overcame, he took the very /oca/ poſſeſſion of 
glory, and that to the uſe of all that are his, even 
as himſelf before had witneſſed, I go to prepare a 
place for you. re» | Hooker. 
A higher flight the vent'rous goddeſs tries, 
Leaving material world, and local ſkies. Prior. 
2. Relating to place. * 7 Ph 
The circumſtance of local nearnefs in them unto 
us, might haply enforce in us a duty of greater 
| ſeparation from them than from thoſe other. | 
. Hooker. 
Where there is only a local cireumftance of wor- 
ſhip, the ſarne thing would be worſhipped; ſup- 


: 


voking condition, was it not love enough that he 

was permitted to enjoy 2 being ? Soutb. 
2. Cauing fatiety or f uneſs, 
The ſweeteſt — 2 1 

Is laat hſame in its own deliciouſneſs, | 

And in the taſte confounds the appetite. . Shakeſp. 

Lo'aTHSOMENESS. . . | from loath/ome. | 

Quality of raiſing hatred, diſguſt, or 
abhorrence. | 

The catacombs muſt have been full of ſtench 

and Jeathſemeneſs, if he dead bodies that lay in them 

| were left to rot in open nitches. ion. 

Loaves, plural of loaf. | 
Democritus, when he lay a dying, cauſed Jogwes 
of new bread to be opened, poured a little wine 


into them; and ſo 1 himſelf alive with the 
odour till a feaſt was paſt. | Bacon. 
Los. 2. /. 


1. Any one heavy, clumſy, or ſluggiſh. 
Farewel, thou Job of ſpirits, I'll begone, | 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Lob's pound; a priſon. Probably a 
priſon for idlers, or ſturdy beggars. 
Crowdero, whom in irons bound, | 
Thou baſely threw'ſ into /ob's pound. Hudibras. 
3. A big worm. 
For the trout the dew worm, which ſome alſo 
call the lob worm, and the brandling, are the chief. 


Malton's Angler. | 


To Los. wv. a. To let fall in a ſlovenly or 
uy manner: | 
e horſemen fit like fixed candlefticks, 
And their poor jades 5 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
Lo'BBY. 2. . [laube, German.] An 
opening before a room. 5 
: His labbies fill with *tendance, 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear, 
Make ſacred even his ſtyrup. Shakeſp. Tim. of Ath. 


* 


| 


nicate, are not effentially divided, though not locally 


poſing that circumſtance changed. Stilling fleet. 
3- Being in a 1 place. 

* | ream not of their fight, 

As of a duel, or of the local wounds | 

Of head, or heel, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

How is the change of being ſometimes here, 

' ſometimes there, made by local motion in va- 
cuum, without a change i the body moved? 

| Digby on Bodies. 

Loca'tityY. 2. . [from lecal. Exiſt- 

ence in place; relation of place, or 

diſtance. f : : L ; | 

That the ſoul and angels are devoid of quantity 

and dimenſion, and that they have nothing to do 

with groſſer ſocality, is generally opinioned. Glanv. 


Lo'6ALLY..adv.( [from local.) With re- 
ſpect to place. 
Whether things, in their natures ſo divers as 


body and ſpirit, which almoſt in nothing commu. | 


diſtant, I leave to the readers. Glanville. 

LOCA'TION. 2. /. [| locatio, Latin.] Situ- 
ation with reſpect to place; act of pla- 

eing; ſtate of being placed. 

IJTuo ſay that the world is ſomewhere, means no 
"more than that it does exiſt ; this, though a phraſe 
borrowed from place, fignifying only its exiſtence, 
not location. Locke. 

Loch. 2. J. A lake. Scottiſh, 

A lake or loch, that has no freſh water run- ' 
ning into it, will turn into a ſtinking gbddle. 
| | | Cheyne's Phill. Principles. | 

Lock. . J. [loc, Saxon, in both ſenſes.] 

1. An inſtrument compoſed of ſprings and 
bolts, uſed to faſten doors or cheſts. 

No gate ſo ſtrong, no lock ſo firm and faſt, | 
But with that piercing Hoiſe flew open quit or braſt . 

| Fairy Queen. 

We have /ocks, to ſafeguard neceſſaries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 


Before the duke's riſing from the table, he ſtood | | 


breach, 


Brown. | 


| 


4 * 4 7 P 
= * - N * - 
| * 
— 


I. oc 


there ſeveral inventions io kel, in contriving thelr 


, wards or guards. . | 
3. N of the gun by which fre © 
| u 6 


A gun carries powder and bullets for ſeven charges 
and diſcharges: under the breech of the barrel is 
one box for thi a little before the loch, 
another for the bullets ; behind the cock a charger, 


which carries the powder to the further cad of the 
| oy * Grew. 
3. A hug; a grapple, | | 
8 They muſt be prftiſed in all the lck and gripe 
of wreſtling, as need ma often be in fight to 

tugg or grapple, and to clole. Milton on Education. 

Any inclolure, _ | 
Sergeſthus, eager with his beak to preſs 
© Betwixt the rival galley and the rock, 


Shuts up the unwieldy centaur in the lock. Dryden. 
5. A quantity of hair or wool hanging 


2 
Well might he perceive the hanging of her hair 
in Jocks, ſome curled, and ſome forgotten. Sidney. 
OT cypreſs, who bowing her fair head 
over the water, it ſeemeth ſhe into it, and 
dreſſed her green locks by that running —_— 
His grizly /ochs, long growen and unbound, 
* Diſordered hung about his ſhoulders round. Spenſer. 
The bottom was ſet againſt a /ock of wool, and 
the ſound was quite deaded. Bacon. 
They E a lock of hair on the crown of 
their heads. 
A lock of hair will draw more than a 


Grews 
Behold the /ocks that are grown white : 
Beneath a helmet in your father's battles. Addiſon, 
Two locks that r | hung behind 
In equal curls, and well-conſpir'd to deck 
Ry * ringlets her ſmooth iv'ry neck. Pope. 
. turt. ; ; 
I ſuppoſe this letter will find thee picking of 
daifies z Or ſmelling to a lack of hay. — * . 
To Lock. v. 4. {from the noun.]J 
1. To ſhut or faſten with locks. 
Tro garden, ſeated on the level floor, 
She left behind, and /ocking æv ry door, 
2. To ſhut up or confine, as with locks. 
I am /ockt in one of them; : | 
If you do love me, you will find me out. Shakeſp. 
We do lock "03 
Our former ſample in our ſtrong-barr'd gates. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Then ſeek to know thoſe things which make us 
=_ bleſt, - 


And having found them, lock them in thy breaſt. 


Denham. 
The frighted dame 
The log in ſecret lock'd. Dryden's Ovid. 
If the door to a council. be kept by armed men, 
and all ſuch whoſe opinions are not liked kept out 
the freedom of thoſe within is infringed, and all 
their acts are as void as if they were locked in. 
q Dryden. 
One conduces to the paet's completing of his 
work; the other ſlackens his pace, and locks him 
up like a knight-errant in an enchanted caftie. 
Dryden's Dedication to the A neid. 
| The father of the gods 
Confin'd their fury to thoſe dark abodes, 
And ylock'd 'em ſafe within, oppreſs d with moun- 
tain loads. | Diyden s Aneid. 
If one third of the money in trade were /oeb ad 
up, muſt not the landholders receive one third leſs ? 
Lecke. 
Always lock up a cat in a cloſet where you keep 
your china plates, for fear the mice may ſteal in 
and break them. _ Swifts 
Your wine Ef 
Horace. 


| lock'd u 
- Plain milk will do the feat. Pope's 
3. To cloſe faſt. 


Death laſs his bloom, and l his frozen eyes. 


? Shakeſj ares 
As there are, Jocks for ſeveral purpoſes, b are 


Gay. 
To 


Sandys*s Travels” © 
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Lo'ckRram. 2. / 


TERED LOD 


To Loan VU. . 7 — 


1. To become faſt by «lk? "© 
For not of wood, nor 12 enduring braſs,” 

Doubly diſparted it did lock and cloſe, ,* + 
That when it locked, none might through it paſs. 

Fairy Ruecn, 

2. To unite by mutual inſertion.  - 
Either they lock into each other, or flip one Go 
another's ſurface ; as much of their ſurfaces 3 * es 

2s makes them cohere. , 

Lo'ckER. . 


that is cloſed with a lock ; * 4 drawer. 
I made lockers or drawers at the end of the 
| Robinſon Cre 
Lo'cxzr, Jn. . [loguet, French. ] 
ſmall lock ; any-catch or ſpring to faſten 
«a necklace, or other ornament. 
Where knights are kept in narrow liſts, ;,. * 
With wooden /ockets bout their wriſts. Hudibras. 
A ſort of coarſe linen, 
-. Hanmer. 
| The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt /ockram about her reeky neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakeſpeare. 
Lo'"cKRON. 2. / A kind of ranun- 
culus. 


Locomo'Tion. #. /. [focus and motus, Lat.] 
Power of changing place. 


All progreſſion, or animal /ocometion, is perform- 
ed by drawing on, or impelling forward, ſome part 
which was before at quiet. 


Locomo” IVB. adj. [locus and moveo, Lat. ] 


Changing place; having the power of 


removing or changing Maw: 


I ſhall conſider the motion, or #comotive faculty 


of animals. Derham's Phyſico-Theolog y. 

In the night too oft he kicks, 

Or ſhows his /ocomotive tricks. Prior. 

An animal cannot well be defined from any par- 
ticular organical part, nor from its locomotive fa- 
culty, for ſome adhere to rocks. 

Lo'cusT, n. J. [locufte, Latin.] A de- 
vourin g inſect. 

The Hebrews had ſeveral ſorts of lacuſti, which 
are not known among us: the old hiſtorians and 
modern travellers remark, that /ccuſts are very nu- 
merous in Africk, and many places of Aſia; that 
ſometimes they fall like a cloud upon the country, 

and eat up every thing they meet with. Moſes de- 
ſcribes four ſorts of locuſts. Since there was a pro- 
hibition againſt uſing locuſts, it is not to be queſtion- 
ed but that theſe creatures were commonly eaten in 
Paleſtine, and the neighbouring countries. Calmet. 
To-morrow will I bring the /ocuſts into thy coaſt, 
Exodus. 

Air replete with the ſteams of animals rotting, 
has produced peſtilential fevers; ſuch have likewiſe 
been raiſed by great quantities of dead /acuſts. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 


Locusr- TREE. 2. . 

The Iocuſt-tree hath a papillgnaceous flower, from 
whoſe calyx ariſes the pointal, which afterwards be- 
comes an anicapſular hard pod, including roundiſh 
hard ſeeds, which are ſurrounded with a fungous 
ſtringy ſabſtance. Miller. 


Lo“p EST AR. See LOADSTAR. , 

Lo'DEsSTONE. See LoADSTONE. 

To Lob Gk. v. 4. [lozian, Saxon; lager, 
French. ] 


1. To place in a temporary habitation. 
When he was come to the court of France, the 
king ſtiled him by the name of the duke of Vork; 
lodged him, and acco..imodated him, in great ate, 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


2. To afford a temporary dwelling; to 


ſupply with harbour for a night. | 
Ev'ry houſe was proud to ledge a knight. Dryd. 
3. ?- place; to lant. 
When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
And in bis fide thought to have lg d my ipear, 


Broxgwn's Vulgar Err. 


Arbuthnot. 


| 
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The defp'raw ſavage ruſh'd within my force 
E 


| He in arrow in a tender breaſt, Ie 
That had fo often to his own been preſt. 
In * again the ideas that are ſedged in the 
. 
x; to ſettle. 


By whoſe fell working I was firſt adyanc'd, 
And by whoſe pow'r I well might lodge a fear 
To be again diſplac d. Shakeſpeare. | 

I can give no reaſon, 
More than a /odg*d hate, and a certain loathing | 
I bear Antonio. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
5. To place in the memory. 

This cunning the king would not underſtand, 

_ he lodged it, and noted it, in ſome particu- | 


Bacon Henry VII. 
6. To harbour or cover. 
The deer is lodg d, I've track d her to her covert; 
Ruſh in at once. Addiſon's Cato. 
7. To afford place to. 
The memory can lodge a greater ſtore of 1 images, 
than all the ſenſes can preſent at one time. 


Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 
8. To lay flat. 


down, 
Though caſtles topple on their warders heads. 
Shakeſpeare. 
We'll make foul weather with deſpiſed tears ; 
Our ſighs, and they, ſhall edge the ſummer corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. Shakeſp. 


To Lobo. v. 2. 
1. To reſide; to keep reſidence. 


Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown | 


2 


? * : *Y * 5 = 
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2s A 
Lo e ee blos lee» omen 


Ftench, - 


1. Diſpoſition or collocation in 2 certain 
Addiſon. | 


place. 
The curious 
auditory nerves. 
2. Accumulation ; collection. 
An oppreſſed diaphragm from a mere 
of extravaſated matter. _ Sharp's Sul en. 
Foſſeſſion of the enemy's work, 


1 ee, and inoſculation of th 
. 15 W rl 


The military pedant is making lodgments, and 
fighting battles, from one end 0 op * to the 
other. Addiſon, 


Lo'pctr. n/. [from lodge. 
1. One who lives in rooms 


houſe of another 4 
Baſe tyke, call'ſt thou me hoſt ? now, I ſcorn 
the term ; nor ſhall my Nell keep lodgers. Shake) 
There were in a family, the man and his wie 
three children, and three ſervants or hdgers. - 
| Graunt” $ Bilk. 
Thoſe houſes are ſooneſt infected that are 
crowded with multiplicity of ladgers, and naſty 
families. Harvey. 
The gentle woman begged me co ſtop; for that 
a lodger ſhe had taken in was run mad. Tatler. 
Sylla was reproached by his fellow lodger that 
whilſt the fellow ladger paid eight pounds one ſhil- 
ling and fi vepence halfpenny for the uppermoſt 
ſtory, he paid for the reſt twenty-four pounds four 
ſhillings and fourpence halfpenny. _ Arbuthnet, 
2. One that reſides in any place. | 
Look in that breaſt, moſt dirty dear; 
Say, can you find but one ſuch /odger there? Popes 


| in the 


Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye, 
And where care /odgeth, ſleep will never lie. Shake. 
Something holy /odges in that breaſt, + 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air 
To teſtify his hidden reſidence. Milton. 
And dwells ſuch rage in ſofteſt boſoms then? 
And lodge ſuch daring ſouls in little men? Pape. 


2. To take a temporary habitation. 


That his chief followers /odge in towns about him, 
While he himſelf keepeth in the cald field? Shak. 


viſe a lodging, and ſay, he lies here or he lies 
there, were to lie in mine own throat. Shakeſpeares 

Thy father is a man of war, and will not lodge 
- with the people. Samuel. 


3. To take up reſidence at night. 
My lords 

And ſoldiers, ſtay and ledge by me this night. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Oh, that I had in the wilderneſs a lodging place 
of wayfaring men, that I might leave my people !» 
Feremiahe 
Here thou art but a \ ſtranger travelling to thy 
country; it is therefore a huge folly to be afflicted, 
becauſe thou haſt a leſs convenient inn to ledge in 
by the way. Taybr. 


4. To lay flat. 
Long cone wheat they ackes | in Oxfordſhire 
beſt for rank clays; and its ſtraw makes it not fub. 
ject to lodge, or to be mildewed. Mortimer s Hiſb. 


Lopcs. 1. /. [ logis, French. ] 


1. A ſmall houſe in a park or foreſt. 

He brake up his court, and retired himſelf, his 
wife and children, into a certain foreſt thereby, 
which he calleth his deſart, wherein he hath built 
two fine lodges. Sidney. 

I found him as melancholy as a lodge in a war- 
ren. Shakeſpear Cs 

Hle and his lady both are at the hdge, 
Upon the north fide of this pleaſant chaſe. Shakef, 
Thus at their ſhady /zdge arriv'd, both ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open {ky ador'd _ 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth. Milton. 

Whenever I am turned out, my lodge deſcends 
upon a low-ſpirited family. Swift. 


2. Any ſmall houſe appendant to a gronter: 
as, the porter” 8 loage. 


* 


a 


* 


** 


Why commands the king, ; 


I know not where he /odges; and for me to de- 


{Lo'pcinc. 2. /. [from Jodge.] 


1. Temporary habitation ; rooms hired 


in the houſe of another. 
I will in Cafſio's lodging loſe this napkin,” 
And let him find it. Shakeſpeare's Otbelb. 
Let him change his ladging from one end of the 
town to another, which 1s a great adamant of ac» 
quaintances Bacon, 
At night he came 
To his known lodgings, and his country dame. 
Dryden 
He defired his ſiſter to bring her away to the 
ledgings of his friend. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Wits take /odgings in the found of Bow: Popes 
2. Place of reſidence, 
Fair boſom fraught with virtue's richeſt treaſure, 
The neſt of love, the lodging of delight, 
The bower of bliſs, the paradiſe of pleaſure, 
The ſacred harbour of that heavenly ſpright. 


Spenſer. 
3. Harbour; covert. 

The hounds were uncoupled; and the ſtag 
thought it, better to truſt to the nimbleneſs of his 
feet, than to the ſlender fortification of his {dging» 

Siduq. 
4. Convenience to ſleep on. 

Their feathers ſerve to ſtuff our beds and pillows, 

yielding us ſoft and warm lodging. Ray on Creations 


Lorr. n. J. [llat, Welch; or from Aft.) 
1. A Feed 
Eutychus fell down from the third /oft. As 
There is a traverſe placed in a loft above. Bacon. 
2. 'The higheſt floor. 
To lull him in his ſlumber ſoft, 
A trickling ſtream from high rock tumbling Joins 
And ever drizzling rain upon the ft, 
Mixt with a murmuring wind. Fairy Quten . 
Rooms on high. 
Paſſing through the ſpheres of watchful fire, 
And hills of ſnow, and /ofts of piled thunder. Milt. 
A weaſel once made ſhift to ſlink 
In at a corn {f?, through a chink. Pope. 
Lo'FTILY, adv. [from le.! , 
1. On high; in an elevated place, 
2. Proudly; haughtily. 
They ſpeak wickedly concerning oppreſſio jon: 
they * leftihy. Pal. Ixxii · 8. 
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nent; ſublimely. 
My lowly verſe may leftily ariſe, 


3. With elevation ef language or ſenti-| 


| And lift itſelf unto the higheſt cies.) Fairy Queen. | 


Lo'rTinEss. 2. / [from lofty.] | 
1. Height; local elevation. 
2. Sublimity ; elevation of ſentiment. 
Three poets in three diſtant ages born; 
The firſt in /oftineſs of thought ſurpals'd, 
The next in majeſty; in both the laſt, 
3. Pride; haughtineſs. ; | i 
Auguſtus and Tiberius had /oftineſs enough in 
their temper, and affected to make a ſovereign 


figure. Collier. 
Lor Tv. adj. [from oft, ods 44, 
1. High ; hovering ; elevated in place. 


Cities of men with hefty gates and tow'rs. Milton. 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance. Pope. 
2. Elevated in condition or character. 
Thus faith the high and /ofty One. Jaiab. 
3. Sublime; elevated in ſentiment. 
; He knew 
Himſelf to fing and build the hfty rhime. Milton. 
4. Proud; haughty. 

The eyes of the /ofty ſhall be humbled. Iſaiah. 
Lefty and ſour to them that loy'd bim not; 
But to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as ſummer. 

y 0 Shakeſpear Co 
Man, the tyrant of our ſex, I hate, | 
A lowly ſervant, but a 7ofty mate. . Dryden. 
Los. 2. / [The original of this word 
is not known. Skinner derives it from 


lixzan, Saxon, to lie; Junius from 


logge, Dutch, ſluggiſh; perhaps the. 


Latin, /ignum, is the true original. ] 


1. A ſhapeleſs bulky piece of wood. 
| Would the light' ning had 
Burnt up thoſe gr that thou'rt injoin'd to pile. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The worms with many feet are bred under g. 
of timber, and many times in gardens, where no 
' bogs are. g Bacon. 
Some leg, perhaps, upon the waters ſwam, 
An uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 
And hollow'd, firſt a floating trough became, 
And croſs ſome riy'let paſſage did begin. Dryden. 
2. An Hebrew meaſure, which held a 


quarter of a cab, and conſequently five- 
| fixths of a pint. 


Arbuthnot it was a liquid meaſure, the 


ſeventy-ſecond part of the bath or 


ephah, and twelfth part of the hin. . 
Calmet. 


A meat offering mingled with oil, and one log of 


oil. Lew. 


Lo'GARITHMS. 1. JS. [hogarithme, Fr. 


Ne and 4 99 465.] | : 

Logarithms, which are the indexes of the ratios 
of numbers one to another, were firſt invented by 
Napier lord Merchiſon, a Scottiſh baron, and af- 
terwards completed by Mr. Briggs, Savilian 
feifor at Oxford. 
numbers contrived for the expedition of calcula- 
tion, and proceeding in an arithmetical propor- 
tion, as the numbers they anſwer to do in a geo- 
metrical one; for inſtance, 


0 Sh Dos ts ES SR Ms ; 


1 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 2c6 612 
Where the . Mes 9 ; 
and arithmetically proportional, are called logarithms, 
The addition and fubtraction of logarithms anſwers 
to the multiplication and diviſion of the number: 
they correſpond with; and this ſaves an infinite deal 
of trouble, In like manner will the extraction of 
Toots be performed, by diſſecting the logarithms of 


any numbers for the ſquare root, and triſecting 


them for the cube, and ſo on. 
O GGATS, x. + 


Harris. 


J dom. Clarendon. 


According to Dr. 


ro- 
They are a ſeries of artificial 


with (o), 


Leggati is the ancient name of a play or tame, 
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Wich is bne of the unlawful games 
in the thi 


enumerated 


the ſame which is now called kittle-pins, in which 
boys often make uſe of bones inſtead of wooden 
pins, throwing at them with another bone inſtead 


of bowling. | Hanmer . 
Did theſe bones coſt no more the breeding, but 
to play at Þggats with them? Shakeſpe Hamlet. 


Lo'c@tRHEAD. 2. /. logge, Dutch, ffupid. 
and head; or rather from lag, a heavy 
| motionleſs mak, as Sloctbead.] A dolt; 
a blockhead ; a thick cul. . 
PUT Where haſt been, Hal ? 
— With three or four logger beads, amongſt three 
or fourſcore hogſheads. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
| Says this Agger bead, what have we to do to 
5 quench other people's fires ? L* Eftrange. 
To fall to Los RHEADS. To ſcuffle; to 
To go to LOGGERHEADS. fight with- 
out weapons. | 
A couple of travellers that took up an aſs, fell 
to Jogger beads which ſhould be his maſter. L'Eftr. 
Lo"GGERHEADED, adj. [ from loggerhead. ] 
Dull; ſtupid ; doltiſh. | 
You /oggerbeaded and unpoliſh'd groom, what 
no attendance? ' Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
LO'GICK. 2. /. [ /ogigue, French; /ogica, 
Latin, from . The art of reaſon- 
ing. One of the ſeven ſciences. 
Legick is the art of uſing reaſon well in our en- 
quiries after truth, and the communication of it to- 


| 


others. Matis Logick. 
Tatk lagick with acquaintance, 
And practiſe rhetozick in your common talk. 


| Shakeſpeare. 

By a /ogick that left no man any thing which he 
might call his own, they no more looked upon it 
as the caſe of one man, but the caſe of the king- 


Here foam'd rebellious logick, gagg'd and bound, 
There ſtript fair rhetorick languiſh'd on the ground. 


{ Pape. 
Lo'cicaL. adj. [from lagicł. ] 
1. Pertaining to logick ; taught in logick. 
The heretick complained greatly of St. Auguſ- 
tine, as being too full of /ogica/ ſubtilties. Hookers 
Thoſe who in a hgica/ diſpute keep in general 
terms, would hide a fallacy. Dryden. 
We ought not to value ourſelves upon our abi- | 
lity, in giving ſubtile rules, and finding out /ogical 
arguments, ſince it would be more perfection not 
to want them. Baker. 
2. Skilled in logick ; furniſhed with lo- 
ick. | 
2 man who ſets up for a judge in criticiſm, 
ſhould have a clear and /ogica/ head. Addiſon. 
Lo'G1CALLY. adv. [from legical.] Ac- 
cording to the laws of logick. 
How carther old good man 
With honour take her back again? 
From hence I /ogically gather, | 
The woman cannot live with either. Prior, 


LoG1'CclaNn. #./. [legicien, French; lo- 


logick; a man verſed in logick. 

If a man can play the true /ogician, and have as 
well judgment as invention, he may do great mat- 
ters. Baron. 

If we may believe our /gicians, man is diſtin- 

ſhed from all other creatures by the faculty of 
laughter. 8 Addiſon. 

Each ſtaunch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, 

Each fierce Iagician ſtill ex pelling Locke, 
Came whip and ſpur. 

A logician might put a caſe that would ſerve for 
an exception. Sevift. 

The Arabian phyſicians were ſubtile men, and 
moſt of them logicians; accordingly they have given 
method, and ſhed ſubtilty upon their author. Baker. 

Lo'G6MaAN.. . /. [leg and man.] One 


* 


— 
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rty=third ſtatute of Henry VIII. It is 


CO 


gicus, Latin.] A teacher or profeilor of | 


ope's Dunciad. |. 


. 4 - 3 
LOL 
CO Tc at: For your ſake * 
Am I this patient bgman. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Lo"G60MACHY. u. . [hoyopaxia.] A con- 
tention in words; a contention about 
words. „ a 
Forced terms of art did much puzzle ſacred 
theology with diſtinctions, cavils, quiddities; and 
ſo transformed her to a meer kind of ſophiſtry and 


logomachy. | Hobel. 
Lo'cwoop. 2. . 


Lcogtvocd is of a very denſe and firm texture; and 
is the heart only of the tree which produces it. It 
is very heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a deep, 
ſtrong, red colour. It grows both in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, but no where ſo plentifully as on the 
coaſt of the bay of Campeachy. Hill's Mat. Med. 
To make a light purple, mingle ceruſe with /og2vood 
Water. . ; Peachame 
Lo hock. 2. /. | - 
Lobock is an Arabian name for thoſe forms of me- 
dicines which are now commonly called eclegmasy 
lambatives, or linctuſes. Quincy. 
Lebocks and pectorals were preſcribed, and vene- 
ſection repeated. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Lol x. 2. /. ¶llauyn, Welſh.] 
1. The back ef an animal carved out by 
the butcher. | | 
2. Lains; the reins, 
My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my /oins. Shakeſpeare's King Lrar. 
Thou ſlander of thy heavy mother's womb ! 
Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's /cins! Shakeſpe 
Virgin mother, hail! | 
High in the love of Heav'n | yet from my loins 
Thou ſhalt proceed, and from thy womb-the Son 
Of God moſt. high. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
A multitude! like which the populous north: 
Pour'd never from her frozen loins, to paſs- 
Rhene, or the Danaw, when her barbarous ſons 
Came like a deluge on the ſouth. + Miltons 


To LOITER. v. . [| /oteren, Dutch.] To 
linger; to ſpend time careleſsly; to 
idle, 

Sir John, you loiter here too long, being you are 
to take ſoldiers up in the countries. Shakeſpeares 
Whence this long delay? 
You iter, while the ſpoils are thrown away. Dryd.- 
Mark how he ſpends his time, whether he un- 
actively loiters it away. Loc te. 
If we have gone wrong, let us redeem the miſ- 
take; if we have /citered, let us quicken our pace 
and make the moſt of the preſent opportunity. 
a Rogers. 

Lo'1TERER. 2. /. from loiter.] A linger- 

er; an idler; a lazy wretch; one who 
lives without buſineſs; one who is ſlug- 
giſh and dilatory. 


Give gloves to thy reapers a largeſs to cry, 
And daily to ſoiterers have a good eye. Tuſſer's Huſbe- - 
The poor, by idleneſs or unthriftineſs, are riotous- 
ſpenders, vagabonds, and /oiterers. Haywards: 
Where haſt thou been, thou /orerer ? 1 
Though my eyes clos d, my arms have ſtill been: 
open'd, 
To ſearch if thou wert come. Otwway. 
Providence would only enter mankind into the 
uſeful knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt 
to employ our induſtry, that we live not like idle 
loiterers and truants. | More. 


| Ever liſtleſs /5iCrers, that attend 


No cauſe, no truſt, no duty, and no friend. Pope. 


To LOLL. v. 2. [Of this word the ety- 
mology is not known. Perhaps it might 
be contemptuouſly deriyed from /o/lard, 
a name of preat reproach before the re- 
formation; of whom one tenet was,. 
that all trades not neceſſary to life are 
unlawful. ] | N 
1. To lean idly; to reſt lazily againſt any 
thing, | | . 


whoſe buſineſs is to carry logs. J. 
| "Ga 
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makes und pulls me. Sba 
But on his knees at meditation. Shakeſe Rich. III. 


tus was loſt. dney. 
2. Diſpoſition to ſolitude. | 
i ens I ſee 
The myſtery of your /onelineſs, and find 
Your falt tears head. Shakeſpeare. 


_ * 
So hangs e bs, and weeps upon me; f 
ö teſpeart Othello, 
He is got /ollmg on & lewd love bed, | 


Cloſe by a ſoftly murm'ring ſtream, 
. Wheredovers us d to % and dream. 
Jo /oll on couches, rich with cytron ſteds, | 
And lay your guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryden. 
Void*of care he /o/ls ſupine in ſtate, 


Hudibras. 


And leaves his bufineſs to be done by fate. Dryden. | | $ ſtons in a grenter degree than either of 3 In the comparative, it ſigniſies for more 


But wanton now, and lolling at our eaſe, 


We fuffer all the invet rate ills of peace. Dryden. 
2 A lazy, lolling ſort 
Of rver liffleſs loit rers. Dunciad. 


2. To hang out. Uſed of the tongue 
hangiag out in wearineſs or play. | 
The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, 
With Helling tongue lay fawning at thy feet. Dryd. 
With harmleſs play amidſt the bowls he paſs'd, 


And with his 4/ling tongue affay'd the taſte. Dryd. } Streaking the ground with finuous trace. Milton, | 
Fo Lori, v. 4. To put out: uſed of the | 


tongue exerted, 
All authors to their own defects are blind; | 
- Hadſt thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 
To ſee the people, when ſplay mouths they make, 
. To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 
* Their tongues od out a foot. Dryden's Perſſus. 
By Strymon's freezing ſtreams he ſat alone, 
Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wrongs, 
Fierce tygers couch'd around, and Jol d their fawri- 
ing tongues. | '  Dryden's Virgil. 
Lowmy. . A kind of roundiſh fiſh. 
Lone. adj. [contraQted from alone.] 
1. Solitary; unfrequented ; having no 
company. | 
Here the lone hour a blank of life diſplays. 
Savage. 
Thus vaniſh ſceptres, coronets, and balls, 
And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls. Pope. 
2. Single; not conjoined or neighbouring 
to others. 
No line houſe in Wales, with a mountain and a 
rookery, is more contemplative than this court. 
P Oe. 
Lo xv ELIN ESS. 2. . [from lonely. 
1. Solitude; want of company. 5 
The huge and ſportful aſſembly grew to him a 
tedious /onelineſs, eſteeming nobody fince W — 
1 


Lo'NnELY. adj. [from lone.] 
1. Solitary. 

I go alone, | 

Like to a lonely dragon ; that his fen 2 


Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than ſeen. Shak. 


Why thus cloſe up the ſtars 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light 
To the miſled and lonely traveller? 
Time bas made you dote, and vainly tel! 
Of acms imagin'd, in your lonely cell. Dryden. 
2. Addicted to ſolitude. | 
| | When, faireſt princeſs,- 
You lonely thus from the full court retire, 
Love and the grices follow to your ſolitude. Rowe. 
Lo'NENESS. 2. J. | from lone.) Solitude; 
diſlike. of company. 
If of court life you knew the good, ; 
You would leave loneneſs. | Don. 
I can love her who loves hneneſs beſts Donne. 
Lo'NEsOME. adj. [from lone.) Solitary; 
diſmal. 
You either muſt the earth from reſt diſturb, 
Or roll around the heavens the ſolar orb; 
Elſe what a dreadful face will nature wear? 
How horrid will theſe loneſome ſeats appear? Blackm. 


Milton. 
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Ho talked d ng while, even, tl} bank of dy. |, 


He was defirous to dee him of a lang ſeaſon. '' {| 
| v0 * Luke, xxiii. 

2. Not ſhort: uſed of ſpace.” © 

 Emp'reſs, the way is and N 

| | = tons 


3. Having one of its geometrical dimen- 


the other. Ph | 
His branches became long becauſe of the waters. 
| | Ezekiel. 
We made the trial in a ang neck'd phial left 
open at the top. | | | Boyle. 
4. Of any certain meaſure in length. 
Women eat their children of a ſpan long. 
x / | Lam. ii. 20. 
Theſe, as a line, their lung dimenſions drew, 


| The fig-tree ſpreads her arms, 
Branching ſo broad and lang. Milton. 
| A pond'rous mace, 
Full twenty cubits long, he ſwings around. Pope. 
5. Not foon ceaſing, or at an end. 
Man goeth to his Jong home. Eccleſ. xii. 5. 
Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long upon the land. Exodus, xx. 12. 
They open to themſelves at length a way 
Up hither, under long obedience try'd. Milton. 
Him after long debate of thoughts revolv'd 


Irreſolute, his final ſentence choſe. Milton. | 
Long and ceaſeleſs hiſs. Mitton. 


6. Dilatory. | 
Death will not be long in coming, and the cove- 
nant of the grave is not ſhewed unto thee. 
; Eccluſ. xiv. 12. 
7. Tedious in narration. 
Chief maſt'ry to diſſect, 
With long and tedious havock, fabled knights. 
h | Milton. 
Reduce, my muſe, the wand'ring fong, . _. 
A tale ſhould never be too long. . rior. 
8. Continued by ſaccelbon to a. great 
ſeries. \ | 
But firſt a lung ſucceſſion muſt enſue. Milton. 
9. [From the verb, To long.] Longing ; 
defirous: or perhaps long continued, 
from the diſpoſition to continue looking 


at any thing deſired. * 
Praying for him, and caſting a long look that 
| way, he ſaw the galley leave the gm Sidney. 
y ev'ry circumſtance I know Ke loves; 
Yet he but doubts,' and parlies, and caſts out 
Many a long look for ſuccour. Dryden. 


tracted: as, a long note; a long ſy 
LoN G. adv. 3 
1. To a great length in ſpace. 
| The marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars long- extended rows, 
On which the planted grove and penſile garden 
gros. | Prior. 
2. Not for a ſhort time. | 
Wich mighty barres of leng-enduring braſs. 
5 Fairfax. 


lable. 


come up to the mount. Exodus, xix. 13. 

| | J A | 
 Furbiſh'd the ruſty ſword again, | 
.  Reſum'd the /ong-forgotten ſhield. | 
| One of theſe advantages, which Corneille has' 
laid down, is the making choice of ſome ſignal and 
long- expected day, whereon the action of the play 
is to depend, Dryden. 


2 


The muſe reſumes her long- forgotten lays, 
And love, reſtor'd, his ancient realm ſurveys. | 
Dryden. 
No man has complained that you have diſcourſed 


Loxs. adj. (long, French; longus, Latin. ], 
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1. Not ſhort; uſed of time. 1 


too long on any ſubject, for you leave us in an 
eagerneſs of learning more. Dqden. | 


Hs, wx. | The realm of Candahar for dow'r I brought, 


times. 4 


4. Not ſoon. 


5. Ata 
6. [For along; au long, Fr.] All along ; 


. Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 


Lons. adv. [xelanx, a fault, Saxon. 


| hazard make themſelves adviſers for the common 


When the trumpet ſoundeth long, they ſhall' | N 


Dryden. © 
He dooms to death deſerv'd. 


So ſtood the pious prince unmov'd, and long 
| . Suftain'd the madneſs of the noiſy throng. Dryden. | 
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That /ng-contended prize for which you fought, 


* E - D den. 
At may help to put, an end to that „nag. Aa 
and unreaſonable queſtion, whether man's will be 
free or no? td agen e: Locke,. 
Hleav'n reſtores {1 
To thy fond wiſh the lorg-expeRted ſhores.” Pope, 


time; and in the ſuperlative, for moſt 
When ſhe could not Hngey hide him, the took 
for him an ark of bullruſhes. Exodus, ii. 3. 
Eldeſt parents fignifies either the eldeſt men and 
women that have had children, or thoſe who have 
longeſt had iſſue. k Locke, 


Not long after there aroſe againſt it a tem- 
peſtuous wind. ; At, xxvii. 14. 
point of duration far diſtant. 

If the world had been eternal, thoſe would have 
been found in it and p ſpread long ago, and 
beyond the memory of all ages. Tillotſon. 

Say, chat you once were virtuous long ago? 

A frugal, hardy people. Philips's Briton, 


throughout : of time. 
| Them among 
There ſat a man of ripe and perfe age, 
Who did them meditate all his life long. Fairy Qu. 
Some ſay, that ever gainſt that 40 comes, 


The bird of dawning fingeth all night lng, 
And then they ſay no ſpirit walks abroad: 
The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow'd and fo gracious is the time. Shakeſp, 
He fed me all my life long to this day. 

| Geneſis, xlvili. 15. 

Forty years lang was I grieved with this genera. 
tion. P ſalms. 


By the fault; by the failure. A — 
now out of uſe, but truly Engliſh. 

Re ſpective and wary men had rather ſeek quietly 
their own, and wiſh that the world may go well, 
ſo it be not long of them, than with pains and 


good. Hooker „ 
Maine, Blois, Poictiers, and Tours are won 
away, » 


Tong all of Somerſet, and his delay. Shakeſpeare. 
Miſtreſs, all this coil is long of you. Shakeſpeare. 

If we owe it to him that we know ſo much, it 

is perhaps long of his fond adorers that we know ſo 
little more. OS Glanville. 
To LonG. v. . [gelangen, German, to 
alk. Skinner.] To deſire earneſtly ; to 
wiſh with eagerneſs continued : with for 


or. after before the thing deſired. 
Freſh expectation troubled not the land 
With any long d for change, or better ſtate. Shale. 
And thine eyes ſhall look, and fail with /onging 
or them. Deut. xxviii. 32. 
If erſt he wiſhed, now he longed ſore. Fairfax. 
The great maſter perceived, that Rhodes was 
the place the Turkiſh tyrant longed. after. Nulles. 
If the report be good, it cauſeth love, 
And longing hope, and well aſſured joy. Davies. 
His ſons, who ſeek the tyrant to ſuſtain, 


And long for arbitrary lords again 
"Dryden's Eneid. 


Glad of the gift, the new-made warrior goes, 
And arms among the Greeks, and longs for equal 
_ | Dryden. 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hape, this fond deſire; 
This longing after immortality? Addiſon's Cato. 
There's the tie that binds you; 

You long to call him father: Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato» 
| Addiſon's Caio. 
Nicomedes longing for herrings, was * 
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Through ftormy ſeas __ 
I courted ditigers, and I hbng d for death. Philips. 
LoxneantmMitY. =. /. [| longanimitas, 
- . Latin; /onganimite, French.] Forbear- 

ance; patience of offences. | 
It had overcome the patience of Job, as it did the 
meekneſs of Moſes, and ſurely had maſtered any 
but the /onganimity and laſting ſufferance of God. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


That innocent and holy matron had rather go | 


clad in the ſnowy white robes of — * 
nim#y, than in the purple mantle of blood. | 
n 8 : Hoge s England's Tears. 
Lo'x BOAT. 2, /. The largeſt boat be- 
longing to a ſhip. | | 
At the firſt deſcent on ſhore, he did counte- 
nance the landing in his /ongboat. Wotton. | 
They firſt betray their maſters, and then, when 
they find the veſſel finking, ſave themſelves in the | 
lon gboat. L' Eftrange. 
Loxnez"viry. 2. /. [longevas, Latin. ] 
Length of life. 


That thoſe are countries ſuitable to the natute of | 


man; and convenient to live in, appears from the 
hongevity of the natives. Ray on Creation. 
The inſtances of longevity are chiefly amongſt 

the abſtemious. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
LonG1 MANOUS. adj. longuemain, Freneb; 
longimanus, Latin. ] Longhanded ; hav- 
ing long hands, dia | 
The villainy of this Chriſtian exceeded the perſe- 
cution of heathens, whoſe malice was never ſo /ongi- 


manous as w reach the ſoul of their enemies, or to 


extend unto the exile of their elyſiums. Brown. 
LonG1METRY. 2. . longus and Hertie; 
longimetrie, French. ] The art or prac- 

tice of meaſuring diſtances. 
Our two eyes are like two different ſtations in 
longimetry, by the aſſiſtance of which the diſtance 
between two objects is meaſured. Cheyne's Phil. Pr. 
Lo NIN OG. ». . [from long.] Earneſt 
deſire; continual wiſh. 
When within ſhort time I came to the degree 
of uncertain wiſhes, and that thoſe wiſhes grew 
to unquiet /o#gings, when 1 would fix my thoughts 
upon nothing, but that within little varying they 
ſhould end with Philoclea. Sidney. 

Wy 8 I have a woman's /onging, : 

An appetite that I am ſick withal, . 
To ſee great Hector in the weeds of peace. Shateſ. 
The will is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatiſ- 


factions, and to the removal of thoſe uncafineſles | 


which it then feels in its want of, and longings after 

them. | ; Locke. 
Lo'NG1NGLY. adv. [from longing.] With 

inceſſant wiſhes. | 5 

To his firſt bias ſongingly he leans, 
And rathe would be great by wicked means. 

1 | Dryden. 
wy NGISH. adj. [from long.] Somewhat 
ong. 


LO'NGITUDE. . / [ longitude, French; | 


longitudo, Latin.] 

2. Length; the greateſt dimenſion. 
The ancients did determine the longitude of all 
rooms, which were longer than broad, by the double 
'of their latitude. | |  Wottin. 
The variety of the alphabet was in mere Jongi- 
tude only; but the thouſand parts of our bodies 
* may be diverſified by fituation in all the dimenfions 
of ſolid bodies; which multiplies all over and over 
ain, and overwhelms the fancy in a- new abyſs 
of unfathomable number. Bentley. 
This univerſal gravitation is an inceſſant and 
uniform action by certain and eſtabliſhed laws, ac- 
cording to quantity of matter and longitude of 
diſtance, that it cannot be deſtroyed nor im- 


| Lo'NGLY. adv. [from long.] Longingly ; 


0 +£ "IM 7 we”; 

3 = 
4 0 - | L O N , 
2. The eireumference of the earth mea- 


ſuted from any meridian, _ 
Some of Magellanus's company were the firſt 
that did compaſs the world through all the degrees 
of longitude. | 4 Abbot. 
3. The diſtance of any part of the earth 
to the eaſt or weſt of any place. 
To conclude; 
Of longitudes, What other way have we, 


But to mark when and where the dark eclipſes be? 


Donne. 
His was the method of diſcovering the /:ngitud: 

by bomb veſſels. Arburb. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. | 
4. The poſition of any thing to eaſt or 
weft. | | e 
The longitude of a ſtar is its diſtance from the 

firft point of numeration towards the eaſt, which 
firſt point, unto the ancients, was the vernal equi- 


nox. Brown's Pulgar Errours. | 


LonctTu DINAL. aqj. [from Jongitude ; | 
longitudinal, Frenc ] Meaſured by} 
the length; running in the longeſt di- 
by ga" 1 
itudinal is o 
1 and their longitudinal diame- 


ters ſtraitened, and ſo the length of the whole 
muſcle ſhortened. Cheyne. | 


with great liking. 
Maſter, you look'd fo /orgly on the maid, 
Perhaps, you mark not what's the pith of all. 
| AAPL, og Shakeſpeare. 
Lo'nG$0ME. adj. from long.] Tedious; 
weariſome by its length. 
They found the war fo churliſh and Jp ſome, 
as they grew then to a reſolution, that, as long as 
England ſtood in ſtate to ſuccour thoſe countries, 
they ſhould but conſume themſelves in an endleſs 


war. Bacon War with Spain. | 


When chill'd by adverſe ſnows, and beating rain,, 


We tread with wearied ſteps the long ſome plain. 
A ? * Sd a ** þ | Prior. | 
Lo'nesu,rFERING. adj. [long and ſuffer- 
ing.] Patient; not eaſily provoked. - 
The Lord God, merciful and gracious, /ong- 
* ſuffering, and abundant in goodneſs, Exod. Xxxiv. 6. 
Lo'nNGSUFFERING., #. /. Patience of 
ofeace; ,clemeney, © | 


* 


We infer from the mercy and lng-ſuffering of 


— 


God, that they were themſelves ſufficiently, ſecure | 


of his favour. 54 4 Ropers. 
Lo'NGTAIL., 2. /. [long and zail.] Cut 
and long tail: a canting term for one 
or another. A phraſe, I believe, taken 
from dogs, which belonging to men 
not qualified to hunt, had their tails | 
| 


cut. EY | 
He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 
Aye, that I will come cut and /ongiail under 
the degree of a ſquire. Shakeſ. Merry Wies of W. 
Lo'newarYs. adv. [This and many other 
words ſo terminated are corrupted from 
ab.] In the longitudinal direction. 
This iſland ſtands as a vaſt mole, which lies 
longꝛoays, almoſt in a parallel line to Naples. 
| | Addiſon on Italy. 


Lo'nowINnDED. ad. Long and -wind.] | 


Long-breathed ; tedious. 
; My ſimile you minded, | | 
Which, I confeſs, is too longwinded, - Swift. 
Lo'ncwisE. adv. [long and wiſe.].. In 
the longitudinal direction. . 
They make a little croſs of a quill, In 
that part of the quill which hat 
croſſwiſe of that piece of the quill without pith. 
— 5 Bacon. 
He was laid upon two beds, the one joined 
longꝛoiſe unto the other, both which be filled with 
his length. Hakewill. 


iſe of 


Paired, Bentley. 
Vor. II. n 


«1% — 


to tranſverſe: theſe ve- 


the pith, and 


| 


v0... 
Loo. . . A gam e at cards. ; 7 
A 2 indignation, that all thoſe Aections of - 
the mind ſhoutd be thus vilely Wann 4 
hand at 0. e * : ons 
In the fights of ao. K. 
Lo'opily. adj. [looby and lile.] Awk- 
ward ; clumſy. 
The plot of the farce was a grammar ſchdol, 
the maſter ſetting bis boys their leſſons, and a /oobi/y 
country fellow putting in for a part among the 
ſcholars. L' Efrangc. 
L oog. 2. [Of this word the deriva- 
tion is unſettled. Sinner mentions lapp, 
German, Heli; and Junius, Uabe, a 
clown, Welſh, which ſeems to be the 
true original, unleſs it come from 106. 


A labber; a clumſy clown. 
| The vices trace 
From the father's ſcoundrel race. 
Who could give the /zoby ſuch airs? | | 
Were they maſons, were they butchers? Sui. 


Loo. =. J. That part aloft of the ſhip 
which hes juſt before the cheſs-trees, as 
far as the bulk head of the caftle. 
To Loor. v. a. To bring the ſhip cloſe 
to a wind. 


Lo'orsD. adj. [from alogf.] Gone to a 


She once being lot, Antony 
Claps on his ſea-wing, like a doating mallard, 
Leaving the fight. SSaleſpeare's Aft. and Clepatrae 
To Look. v. u. [locan, Saxon. ] 
1. To direct the eye to or from any ob- 
ject: when the preſent object is men- 
tioned, the prepoſition after loo# is ei- 
ther oz or at; if it is abſent, we uſe for; 
if diſtant, after : zo was ſometimes uſed 
anciently for at. 3 
Pour queen died, ſhe was more worth ſuch 
Than what you Je on now. Shakeſ. Winter's 721. 
The gods look down, and the unnat ral ſcene 
They laugh at. akeſpear?”s Coriolanus. 
Abimelech looked out at a window, and ſaw Iſaacs 
: Geneſis. 
Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, ſo 
that I am not able to /cok up. Pſal. xl. 12. 
He was ruddy, and of a beautiful countenance, 
and goodly to 10 to. 1 San. i. 12. 
The fathers ſhall not loo back to their children. 
He had lcled round about on them with anger. 
7 Mar ky iii. 
The ſtate would caſt the eye, and {95k about to 
ſee whether there were any head under whom it 
might unites, Bacon. 
Fine devices of arching water without ſpilling, 
be pretty things to 40 on, but nothing to health. 
Bacon's Effays. 
Froth appears white, whether the ſun be in the 
meridian, or any where. between it and the horizon, 
and from what place ſoever the beholders look upon 
it. | Boyte on Colours. 
They'll rather wait. the running of the river dry, 
than take pains to leo about for a bridge. 
N L Eßrange. | 
Thus pond'ring, he hold under with his eyes, 
And ſaw the woman's tears. Dryd. Knight's Tale 
Bertran, if thou dar'it, lo out ba”, 
Upon yon flaughter'd hoſt. Dryden's Spaniſb Fryar. 
1 cannot, without ſome indignation, cok. on an 
Ill copy of an excellent original; much leſs can I 
behold with patience Virgil and Homer. abuſed to 
their faces, by a batching interpreter. . Dryden. 
Intellectual beings, in their conſtant endeavours 
after true felicity, can ſuſpend this proſecution in 
particular caſes, till they have /ooked before them, 
and informed themſelves, whether that particular 
thing lie in their way to their main end. Lockes 
There may be in his reach a book, containing 
Pictures and diſcourſes capable to delight and in- 
rut 
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5. To take care; to watch. 


LO O 

ſtruct him, which yet he may never take the pains | 

to look into. Locke. 
Towards thoſe who communicate their thoughts 

in print, I cannot but /ook with a friendly regard, 

provided there is no tendency in their writings to | 

vice. | Addifon's Freebolder. 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of ſoul lots down 


| 


with a generous neglect on the cenſures and ap- 


- plauſes of the multitude. Addiſon. | 
I have nothing left but to gather up the reliques 
of a wreck, and look about me to ſee how few 
friends I have left. Pope to Exvift. 
The optick nerves of ſuch animals as loo the 
ſame way with both eyes, as of men, meet before 
they come into the brain; but the optick nerves 
of ſuch animals as do not look the ſame way with 
both eyes, as of fiſhes, do not meet. Newton's Opt. 


2. To have power of ſeeing. 

Fate ſees thy life lodg'd in a brittle glaſs, 

And looks it through, but to it cannot paſs. Dryd. 
3. To direct the intellectual eye. 

In regard of our deliverance paſt, and our danger 
preſent and to come, let us lo up to God, and 
every man reform his own ways. Bacon's New Atl, | 

We are not only to lock at the bare action, but at 
the reaſon of it. | _— fleet. 

. The man only ſaved the pigeon from the hawk, 
that he might eat it himſelf; and if we look well 
about us, we ſhall find this to be the caſe of moſt } 
mediations. L' Eftrange. 

They will not vo beyond the received notions 
of the place and age, nor have ſo preſumptuous a 
thought as to be wiſer than their az" 

: Re. 
Every one, if he would Jo into himſelf, would 
find ſome defect of his particular genius. Locle. 

Change a man's view of things; let him l 


| 


into the future ſtate of bliſs and miſery, and ſee 1 


God, the righteous Judge, ready to render every 

man according to his deeds. Locke. 
4. To expect. 

If he long deferred the march, he muſt b 

to fight another battle before he could reach Ox- 

ford. Clarendon. 


Lock that ye bind them faſt. Shakeſpeare. 
He that gathered a hundred buſhels of apples, 
had thereby a property in them: he was only to 
loo that he uſed them before they ſpoiled, elſe he 


robbed others. Locke. | 


6. To be directed with regard to any ob- 
ject. 5 ö 
Let thine eyes lock right on, and let thine eye- 
lids ook ſtraight before thee. Prov. iv. 25. 


7. To have any particular appearance; to 


ſeem. 


| 


Piety, as it is thought a way to the Fav 
God; and fortune, as it /ooks like the ef 
of that, or at leaſt of prudence and courage, beg 
authority. empl 
Cowards are offenfive to my ſight; . / 
Nor ſhall they ſee me do an act that J 
Below the courage of a Spartan king. 
To complain of want, and yet refuſe 
cf a ſupply, lots very ſullen. '\ Burnet... 
Should I publiſh any favours done me by your 
tordſhip, I a1 afraid it would ok more like vanity 
than gratitude, | Addiſon. 
Something very noble may be diſcerned, þut 
it lotet h cumberſome. Felton on the Claſſicls. 
Late, a ſad ſpectacle of woe, he trod | 
The deſart ſands, and now he /ooks a god. 
From the vices and follies of others, obſerye how 

fuch a practice /ocks in another perſon, and re- 
member that it /ocks as ill, or worſe, in 9 
| attss 


all ofters 
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balag frugal in her principles, but various in che 
| effedts thence ere Elk ab Cheyne. 

8. To have any air, mien, or manner. 
Nay, loo not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor 


fret, 


What haſte looks through his eyes? | 
So ſhould he lock that ſeems to ſpeak things ſtrange. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Give me your hand, and truſt me you {ook well, 
and bear your years very well. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Can theſe, or ſuch, be any aids to us? | 
Look they as they were built to ſhake the world, | 
Or be a moment to our enterprize? Ben Fonſon. 
Though I cannot tell what a man ſays; if he 
will be fincere, I may eaſily know what he Jett. 
J% Collier. 
It will be his lot to hb ſingular, in looſe. and 
licentious times, and to become a by-word. Atterb. 


manner, in regarding or beholding. 
J welcome the condition of the time, 

Which cannot lot more hideouſly on me, | 

Than I have drawn it in my fantaſy. Shakeſpeare. ' 
That which was the worſt now leaſt afflicts me: 

Blindneſs, for had I fight, confus'd with ſhame, 


| 


Milton. 

Theſe look up to you with reverence, and would 
be animated by the fight .. . um at whoſe ſoul they 
have taken fire in his writings. Swift to Pope. 

10. To Look about one. To be alarmed; | 
to be vigilant, 

It will import thoſe men who dwell careleſs to 
lock about them; to enter into ſerious conſultation, 
how they may avert that ruin. Decay of Piety. 
I you find a waſting of your fleſh, then /ook 


Harvey on Conſumptions. 


a man ſubfiſted his family out of it: however, 
ohn began to think it high time to look about 
him. Arbutbnot s Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 
11. To Look after. To attend; to rake 
care of; to obſerve with care, anxiety, 
or tenderneſs. 5 ot ; 
Men's hearts failing them for fear, and for 
looking after thoſe things which are coming on the 


. 


Politeneſs of manners, and knowledge of the 
world, ſhould principally be locked after in a tutor. 
Locke on Education. 
A mother was wont to indulge her daughters, 
when any of them deſired dogs, ſquirrels, or birds; 
| but then they muſt be ſuce to loo diligently after 
them, that they were not ill uſed. TLoc ke. 
My ſubject does not oblige me to lock after the 
water, or point fggth the place whereunto it is now 
retreated, | N oodævard. 
12. To Loox for. To expect. 
Phalantus's diſgrace was engrieved, in lieu of 
comfort, of Arteſia, who telling him ſhe never 
Lobed for other, bade him ſeck ſome other miſtreſs. , 
Being a labour of ſq, great difficulty, the exact 
performance thereof we may rather wiſh than J 


ors „ Hooker. 
1 Thou 


Shalt feel our juſtice, in whoſe eaſieſt paſſage 
Lock for no leſs than death. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
If we fin wilfully after that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 

- ſacrifice for ſins, but a certain fearful /ooking for of 
judgment. EFF | Heb. x. 
In dealing with cunning perſons, it is good to 
ſay little to them, and that which they leaſt ook 
fer. Bacon's He. 
This miſtake was not ſuch as they Jooked fer ; 
and, though the error in form ſeemed to be con- 
ſented to, yet the ſubſtance of the accuſation 
might be Kill inſiſted on. Clarendon. 
Inordinate anxiety, and unneceſſary ſeruples in 
confeſſion, inſtead of ſetting you free, which is 


I will be maſter of what is mine own. Shakeſpearee |. 


9. To form the air in any particular 


How could I once leo up, or heave the head? | 


about you, eſpecially if troubled with a cough. 1 
John's cauſe was a good milch cow, and many 


Luke, | 
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' Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait 197 tvs words. T1 Miltony 

Drown'd in deep deſpair, | 
He dares not offer one repeating prayer 4 ++ © | 
Ama d he lies, and ſadly loo for death, Dryden. 
I I muſt with patience all the terms attend, 
Till mine is call'd ; and that long td for day 
Is till encumber'd with ſome new'delay. Dellen. 
Ihis limitation of Adam's empire to his line, 
will fave thoſe the labour who would /ock for one 
heir among the race of brutes, but will very little 
contribute to the diſcovery of one amongſt men. 
5 1 157} eee. 
13. To Loox into. To examine; to ſift; 
to inſpect cloſely; to obſerve narrowly. 
His nephew's levies to him appear d | 
To be a preparation gainſt the Polack 
But better ltd into, he truly found 1 | 
It was againſt your highneſs. Shakeſpeare*'s Hamlet. 

The more frequently and narrowly we [ook into 
the works of nature, the more occaſion we ſhall 
have to admire their beauty. Atterbury. 
It is very well worth a traveller's while to Jock 
into all that lies in his way. Addiſon on Italy. 
14. To Loox on. To — to eſteem; 
to regard as good or bad. 

Ambitious men, if they be checked in their 
defires, become ſecretly diſcontent, and loo upon 
men and matters with an evil eye. Bacon's Eſſays. 

If a harmleſs maid: | 
Should ere a wife become a nurſe, | 
Her friends would {cok on her the worſe, Prior. 
15. To Look on. To conſider; to con- 
ceive of; to think. 

I hoked on Virgil as a ſueeinct, majeſtick writer; 
one who weighed not only every thought, but every 
word and ſyllable. 

He Hooked 1 


= 


| F 
it as morally impoſiible, or 


impartial conſideration ef a religion that taught 
nothing but ſelf-denĩal and the croſs. South. 
Do we not all. profeſs to be of this excellent re- 
ligion? but who will believe that we do fo, that 
hall /ook upon the actions, and conſider the lives of 
the greateſt part of Chriſtians ? Nullocſon. 
In the want and ignorance of almoſt all things, 
they looted upon themſelves as the happieſt and 
wiſeſt people of the univerſe. Lockes 
Thoſe prayers you make fox your recovery are to 
be looked upon as beſt heard by God, if they move 
him to a longer continuance of your ſickneſs, 


5 f Wake's Preparation for Death. 
16. To Look or. 


ſpectator. 
I'll be a candle- holder, and-/-ok on. Shakeſpeares 
Some come to meet their friends, and to make 
merry; others come only to look. on. Bacon. 
17. To Look over. To examine; to try 
one by one. | | | 
Look wer the preſent and the former time, 
If no example of ſo vile a crime | 
Appears, then mourn. '  Dryden's Fuwmol/e 
A young child, diſtracted with the Fariety of 
his play-games, tired his maid. every day to ht 
them Der. N k Lacke * 
18. To Look -out. To ſearch; to ſeek. 
When the thriving tradeſman has got more 
than he can well employ in trade, his next thoughts 
are to look out for a purchaſe. Lockee 
Where the body is affected with. pain or ſick-- 
neſs, we are forward enough to /ook out for reme- 
dies, to liſten to every one that ſuggeſts them, and 
immediately to apply them, Aitterbury» 
Where a foreign tongue is elegant, exprefire?,. 
and compact, we muſt look out for words as beau- 
tiful and comprehenſive as can be found. 
| Felton on the Claſſicls. 
The curious are koking out, ſome for flatter), 
ſome far ironies,: in that poem; the ſour folks 
| think they have found. out ſome, Sai. 
19. To Look out. To be on the watch. 
Is a man bound 40 ll aut ſharp to plague him- 
Rd Collier. 


— 


— 
- 


. 


This makes it liel the more like truth, nature | you the more. 


the benefit to be loked for by confeſſion, perplex 
| 1 ITayler. 
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20. % Loox 0. To watch; to take 

WIR ITS 8 

There is not a more fearful wild fowl than your 

non living; and we ought to /cok to it» Shakeſpeare. 
Who knocks fo loud at door? BITS, 

Look to the door there, Francis. Shakeſpeare. 

Let this fellow be {oked to let ſore of my 


le have a ſpecial care of him. 
1 ſcruples fear not you; look tert. 
5 Shake pearee 


Know the tate of thy flocks, and /ook to thy 
herds. ; Proverbs, xxvil. 33 
When it came once among our people, that the 
Nate offered conditions to Rrangers that would ſtay, 
we had wotk enough to get any of our men to 
{ook to our ſhip» a Bacon. 
If any took ſanctuary for caſe of tieaſon, the 
king might appoint him keepers to look to him in 
ſanctuary. | Bacon. 
The dog's running away with the fleſh, bids the 
cook Job better to it another time. L'Eftrange. 
For the truth of the theory T am in no wife con- 
cerned ; the compoſer of it muſt /ook to that. 


| oodwward. 
To behold: 


21. To Look to. 
To Look. v. ad 
1. To ſeek; to ſearch for. 
Locking my love, I go from place to place, 
Like a young fawn that late hath loſt the hind, 
And ſeek each where. Spenſer. 
2, To turn the eye upon. | 
Let us book one another in the face. A: 
2 Kings, xiv. 9. 
. To influence by looks. 
Such a ſpirit muſt be left behind ! 
A ſpirit fit to ſtart into an empire, | 
And loo the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
4. To Look out. To diſcover by ſearch- 
8, 
E:ting my eye upon ſo many of the general bills 
as next came to hand, I found encouragement from 
them to loot out all the bills I could. Graunt. 
Whoever has ſuch treatment, when he is a 
man, will look out other company, with whom he 
can be at eaſe. ; Locke. 
Look. interj. [properly the imperative 
mood of the verb: it is ſometimes /oo+ 
e.] See! lo! behold! obſerve! 


Look, where he comes, and my good man too; 
he's as far from jealouſy as I am from giving him 
cauſe, ky Et Shakeſpeare. 

Lock you, he muſt ſeem thus to the world; 

- Fear not your advancement. Shakeſpeare. 

Loot, when the world hath feweſt barbarous 
people, but ſuch as will not marry, except they 
know means to live, as it is almoſt every where 
at this day, except Tartary, there is no danger of 
inundations of people. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Lock you! we that pretend to be ſubject to a 
conſtitution, muſt not carve out our own quality; 
tor at this rate a cobler may make himlelf a lord, 

; | Collier on Pride. 
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Look. 2. /. 


i. Air of the face; mien; caſt of th 
COuntenance. | 
Thou cream-fac'd loon, 
Where got'ſt thon that gooſe /ook ? 
Thou wilt ſave the afflicted people, but will 
bring down high looks. . P/al. xviii. 27. 
Them gracious Heav'n for nobler ends deſign'd, 
Their [ks erected, and their clay refin'd. 
| J. Dryden, jun. 
And though death be the king of terrors, yet 
pain, diſgrace, and poverty, have frightful /ocks, able 


to diſcompoſe moſt men. Locke, 
2. The act of looking or ſeeing. _ 
Then on the croud he caſt a furious lok, 
ficRS» And wither'd all their ſtrength. Dryden. 
tery's. When they met they made a ſurly ſtand, ” 
folks And glar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs d, 
4 . And wih'd that ev y lb might be their laſt. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeares 
| 


Shakeſpeare. 


| Lo'ox tn. . % [from hook. ] 
1. One that looks. | 
2. Look ER on, SpeQator, not agent. 
| Shepherds poor pipe, when his barſh ſound teſti- 
fies anguiſh, into fair lcoker on, paſtime not 
on enters. Sidney. 
Such labour is then mote neceſſary than plea- 
ſant, both to them which undertake it, and for 
the lockers on. | Hooker, 
My bufineſs in this tate x 
Made me a hoker on here in Vienna; 
Where I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble 
Till it o'er-run the ſtew. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Did not this fatal war affront thy coaſt, 
Yet ſatteſt thou an idle /ooker on Fairfax. 
The Spaniard's valour lieth in the eyes of the 
Hooker on; but the Engliſh valour lieth about. the 
ſoldier's heart: a valour of glory and a valour of 


- 


* 


natural courage are two things. Bacon. 
The people love him; | 
The lootert on, and the enquiring vulgar, 
Will talk themſelves to action. Denbam's Sophy. 


He wiſh'd he had indeed been gone, 
And only to have ſtood a l/ooker on. Addiſon's Ovid. 


LookinG-GLASS. 2. . ¶ loo and glaſs. ] 


Mirror; a glaſs which ſhews forms re- 
Command a mirror hither tralght, | 
That it may ſhew me what a face I have. 
— Go ſome of you and fetch a /ooking-glaſs. Shak. 
There is none ſo homely but loves a /coking-glaſs. 
: | South, 
We ſhould make no other uſe of our neighbours 
faults, than of a loking-glaſs to mend our own 
manners by. L* Eftrange. 
The ſurface of the lake of Nemi is never ruffled 
with the leaſt breath of wind, which perhaps, to- 
gether with the clearneſs of, its waters, gave it 
formerly the name of Diana's looking-glaſs. Addiſon. 
Loom. x. J. [from £lomus, a bottom of 
thread. Minſbeau. Lome is a general 
name for a tool or inſtrument. Funius.] 


'The frame in which the weavers work 
their cloth. | 

He muſt leave no uneven thread in his loom, or 
by indulging to any one ſort of reproveable diſ- 
oourſe himſelf, defeat all his endea vours againſt 


the reſt. Government of the Tongue. 
Minerva, ſtudious to compoſe 


Her twiſted threads, the web ſhe ſtrung, 
And o'er a hbm of marble hung. Addiſon. 
A thouſand maidens ply the purple loom, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 
To Loom. v. n. [leoman, Saxon.) To 
appear at ſea. S4inner. 
Loom, z./. A bird. | 
A. lem is as big as a gooſe; of a dark colour, 
dappled with white ſpots on the neck, back, and 
wings; each feather marked near the point with 
two ſpots : they breed in Farr Iſland. Grew's Mu. 
Loox. 2. J. [This word, which is now 
uſed only in Scotland, is the Engliſh 


word Jown.] . A ſorry fellow; a ſcoun- 
drel; araſcal, | 
Thou cream-fac'd ln! 


The falſe ln, who could not work his will 
1. open force, employ'd his flatt' ring Kill ; 
I hope, my lord, ſaid he, I not offend ; | 
Are you afraid of me that are your friend ? Dryden, 
This young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, 
as the Scots call it, a falſe hon of a grandfather, 
that one might call a Jack of all trades. 
| Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 
LOOP. 2. / [from Joopen Dutch, to run.] 
A double through which a ſtring or 


lace is drawn; an ornamental double 
or fringe, 
| Nor any ſkill'd in /ops of fing'ring fine, 
| Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 
With this, ſo curious getwork, to compare. Spenſer. 
1 . FE 


OS | 


Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look? Shake ſp. Mac. 


— 
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L OO. 
Make me to ſee't, or at leaſt fo prove it, 
That the prohation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt on. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Bind our crooked legs in hoops 4 
Made of ſhells, with filver ops\ Ben Jonſon. 
An old fellow. ſhall wear this or that ſort of cut 
in his cloathts with great integrity, while all the 
reſt of the world ate degenerated into buttons, 
pockets, and /oops. Addiſon 
Loo r ED. adj. [from loop.] Full of holes. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe er you are, 
That *bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! 
How ſhall your houſcleſ: heads and unfed fides, 
Your locp'd and window'd raggedneſs, defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Lo'orHOLE. 2. / [loop and hole. | 
1. Aperture; hole to give a paſſage. 
The Indian herdſman ſhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds, 


. 


At haopholes cut through thickeſt ſhade. Milton. 
| Ere the blabbing Eaſtern ſcout, . 

The nice morn on the Indian fteep, | 

From her cabin'd /o9phole peep. Milton. 


Walk not near yon corner houſe by night; for 
there are blunderbuſſes planted in every loapbole, 
that go off at the ſqueaking of a fiddle. 
4 | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryare 
2. A ſhift; an evaſion. 
| Needleſs, or needful, I not now contend, 
For ſtill you have a /oophole for a friend. Dryden. 


Lo"orxoLEgD. adj. [from loophole.) Full 


of holes ; full of openings, or void ſpaces, 
This uneaſy loopbol d gaol, 

In which y' are hamper'd by the fetlock, 

Cannot but put y' in mind of wedlock. Hudibras. 


Loox Db. . /. [kerd, Dutch; l/ourdant, 
French; lurdan, Erſe; a heavy, ſtupid, 
or witleſs fellow. D. Trevoux de- 
rives lourdant from Lorde or Lourde, 
a village in Gaſcoigny, the inhabitants 
of which were formerly noted robbers, 
ſay they. But dexterity in robbing 
implies ſome degree of ſubtilty, from 
which the Gaſcoigns are ſo far removed, 
that they are awkward and heavy to a 
proverb. The Erſe imports ſome de- 
7 of knavery, but in a ludicrous 
enſe, as in Engliſh, you pretty rogue; 
though in general it denotes reproach- 
ful heavineſs, or ſtupid lazineſs.— 
Spenſer's Scholiaſt ſays, /oord was wont, 
among the old Britons, to ſignify a lord ; 
and therefore the' Danes, that uſurped 
their tyranny here in Britain, were 
called, for more dread than dignity, 
 tardans, i. e. lord Danes, whoſe inſo- 
lence and pride was ſo outrageous in 
this realm, that if it fortuned a Briton 
to be going over a bridge, and ſaw the 
Dane ſet foot upon the ſame, he muſt 
return back till the Dane was clean 
over, elſe he muſt abide no leſs than 
- preſent death: but being afterwards ex- 
pelled, the name of lurdane became fa 
| odious unto the people whom they had 
long oppreſled, that, even at this day, 
they uſe for more reproach to call 
quartan ague the fever /xrdane. So far 
the Scholiaſt, but erroneouſly. From 
Spenſer's own words, it ſignifies ſome- 
thing of ſtupid dulneſs rather than ma- 
giſterial arrogance. Macbean.] A drone. 


Siker, chou's but a lazy lord, | 
And rekes much of thy ſwinke, | 
That with fond terms and witleſs words 
To bleer mine eyes do'ſt thinks Spenſer's Paſterals. 
| I 2 To 
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Loo. 
To Loos z. v. a. [lepan, Saxon.] | 
1. To unbind; to untie any thing faſten- 


ed. | 
ata data oc 


3. 
Can'ſt thou looſe the bands of Orion? Job. 
Who is worthy to Joſe the ſeals thereof ? 


Rev. v. 2. 


Burnet. 


This is to cut the knot whey we pt 5g it. | 


2. To relax. 


The joints of his loins were looſed. Daniel. 
3. To unhind any one bound. 
.  Eooſe him, and bring him to me. Luke. 


4- To free from impriſonment. 
The captive haſteneth that he may be 7 1 
aa. 
He hoſed, and ſet at liberty, four or five kings 
, of the people of that country, that Berok kept in 
chains. Abbot. 
. To free from any obligation. 

Art thou looſed from a wife? ſeek not a wife. 

1 Corinthians. 


6. To free from any thing that ſhackles 


the mind. | 
Ay; there's the man, who, loos'd from luſt and 


5 pelf, 

Leſs to the pretor owes that to himſelf. Dryden. 
7. To free from any thing painful. N 
Woman, thou art /o2cd from thy W 

| Ke. | 


8. To diſengage. | 
When heav'n was nam'd, they Joos d their hold 


again, 
Then ſprung the forth, they follow'd her amain. 

| Dryden. 

To Looss. v. . 

by looſing the anchor. 

Ye ſhould have hearkened, and not have Joſed 

from Crete. | Ast,. 

The emperor long from Barcelona, came to the 

port of Mago, in the iſland of Minorca, Kinolles. 

Leefing thence by night, they were driven by 

contrary winds back into his port. Raleigh. 

Loos. adj. [from the verb.] 


1. Unbound; untied. 
If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 
J would turn her /ooſe to him; and what he gets 
more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my 
- head, i | Shakeſpeare. 
Io! I ſee four men hoſe walking. Dan. ill. 25. 


2. Not faſt; not fixed. | | 
Thoſe few that claſhed might rebound after the 
colliſion; or if they cohered, yet by the next 
conflict might be ſeparated again, and ſo on in an 
eternal viciſſitude of faſt and /os/e, though without 
ever conſociating into the bodies of planets. _ 
£4 . | Bentley, 
3. Not tight: as, a le robe. 
4. Not crowded ; not cloſe. 
With extended wings a hoſt might paſs, 
With horſe and chariots ranked in logſe array. 


5. Wanton; not chaſte. X 
Fair Venus feem'd unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 
To be the chaſteſt lower that ay did ſpring, 
On earthly branch, the daughter of a king, 
Now a looſe leman to vile ſervice hound. Fairy Qu. 
When Joſe epiſtles violate chaſte eyes, | 


She half conſents who filently denizy. Dryden's Ov. | 


6. Not cloſe; not conciſe; lax. 
If an author be /ooſe and diffuſe in his ſtile, the 
tranſlator needs only regard the propriety of the 
language. | 


7. Vague; indeterminate; not accurate. 
without the particular deſigns; ſo is it to ſpeak of 


lawfulneſs without the particular caſes. Bacon. 
It ſeems unaccountable to be ſo exact in the 


To ſet ſail; to depart 


9. UnconneQed; rambling. 


—T” 


Milton. | 


Felton. | 


It is but a looſe thing to ſpeak. of poſſibilities, | 


ter. 
If improvement. cannot. be made a recreation, | 
they muſt be ler /ooſe to the childiſh play they |. 


MU RAN, 
LOO. 
ful medicines. Arbutbnot. 
8. Not ſtrict; not rigid. 

Becauſe conſcience, and the fear of ſwerving 
from that Which is right, maketh them diligent 


obſervers of circumſtances, the hoe regard whereof 
is the nurſe of vulgar folly. 


I dare venture nothing without a ſtrift examina- 
tion and am as much aſhamed to put alvoſe indi- 
geſted play upon the publick, as to offer braſs mo- 
ney in a payment. | Dryden. 

Vario ſpends whole mornings in running over 
lerje and unconnected pages, and with freſh cu- 


and yet treaſures up but little knowledge. 
Watts on. the Mind. 
10. Lax of body; not coſtive. 
What hath a great influence upon the health, 
is going to ſtool regularly: people that are very 
loſe have ſeldom ſtrong * or ſtrong bodies. 


11. Diſengaged; not enſlaved. 
Their prevailing principle is, to fit as looſe from 
pleaſures, and be as moderate in the uſe of them, 
as they can. Atterbury. 
12. Diſengaged from obligation: com- 


monly with from; in the following line 


with of. 
Now I ſtand - 
Looſe of my vow; but who knows Cato's thoughts? 
Addiſon. 


13: Free from confinement. 
They did not let priſoners /ooſe homeward. 


| Tſjaiah. 
Wiſh the wildeſt tempeſts /o9ſe ; 

That thrown again upon the coaſt, 

I may once more repeat my pain. Prior. 


14. Remiſs; not attentive. 


15. To break Loos. To gain liberty. 
If to break looſe from the conduct of reaſon, and 


us from chufing the: worſe, be liberty, madmen and 


Like two black ſtorms on either hand, 
Our Spaniſh army and the Indians ſtand; 
This only ſpace betwixt the clouds is clear, 
Where you, like day, broke looſe from both appear. 


| Dryden. 
16. To let Loos E. To ſet at liberty; to 


ſet at large; to free from any reſtraint. 
And let the living bird /29ſe into the open field, 
| Lev. xiv. 
We ourſelves make our fortunes good or bad; 
and when God lets looſe a tyrant upon us, or a 
ſickneſs, if we fear to die, or know not to be pa- 
tient, the calamity fits heavy upon us. Taylor. 
In addition and diviſion, either of ſpace or dur- 


appear to any one who will ler his thoughts /ooſe in 
the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or diviſibility of mat- 
| Locke. 


| fancy; which they ſhould. be weaned from, by be- 
b: ing made ſurfeit of it. | Locke. 
Loos. =. J. [from the verb.] 


1. Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. 

Come, and ferſake thy eloying tore, 

And all the buſy pageantry 

That wiſe men ſcorn, and. fools adore: 

Come, give thy ſoul a-/oo/s, and taſte the pleaſures 

i of the poor. Dryden: Horace. 

; Lucia, might my big ſwoln heart 

Vent all its griefs,” and give a-/ooſe to ſorrow, 

Marcia could anſwer thee in ſighs. Addiſon's Cato. 
The fiery Pegaſus diſdains N 

To mind the rider's voice, or hear the reine; 

When glorious fields and opening camps he views, 

He runs with an unbounded loeſe. | 
Poets ſhould net, under a pretence of imitating 


concern, and to be fo lee ia the doſes of Power- 


Hooker. | 


rioſtty is ever glancing over new words and ideas, | 


oc le on Education.. 


to want that reſtraint of examination which keeps | 


fools are only the freemen. Locke. | 


ation, it is the number of its repeated additions | 
or diviſions that alone remains diſtin, as will | 


Prior; 


- - 


lyricks, as if were no connection 
* * * G 


Felton on the hs 


2. Diſmiſſion from any reſtraining force. 


Air at large maketh no noiſe, except it be 
-ſharply percuſſed; as in the found of a firing, 
where air is percuſſed by a hard and ſtiff body, and 
with a ſharp looſe. Bacon. 
Lo'oseLY. adv. from loo/e.] 
1. Not faſt; not firmly; eafily to be diſ- 
engaged. | 

I thought your love eternal: was it ty'd 
So looſely, that a quarrel could divide? Dryden. 
2. Without bandage. bv * 

Her golden locks for hafte were looſely ſhed 
About her ears. 28 airy Queens 
3. Without union or connecłon. 

Part /ccſely wing the region, part more wiſe 
In common, rang'd in figure, wedge their way. 

| Milton, | 

He has within himſelf, all degrees of perſection 

that exiſt /ooſoly and ſeparately in all ſecond beings. 
Norris. 


4. Irregularly. + 
A biſhop, living looſely, was charged that hig. 
converſation was not according to the apoſtles lives. 
i | Camden, 
5. Negligently; careleſsly. 
We have not Jooſely through filence permitted: 
things to paſs away as in a dream. Hooker, 
The chiming of ſome particular words in the 
memory, and making a noiſe in the head, ſeldom, 
happens but when the mind is lazy, or very /ooſe'y 
and negligently employed. f Locke.. 
6. Unſolidly ; meanly ; without dignity, 
A prince ſhould not be fo Hoſely ſtudicd, as to, 
remember ſo weak. a.compotition, Shakeſpeare. 
7. Unchaſtely. | 
I be ſtage how looſely does Aſtræa tread, | 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed? Pope. 


E Loos EN. v. 2. [from Joſe] To 


t; to tend to ſeparation. 
When the polypus appears in the throat, extract 
it that way, it being more ready to /oſen when. 
pulled. in that direction than by the noſe. 


Sharp's Surgery. 
To Loos EN. v. a. [from 10%. 


1. To relax any thing tied. 


2. To make leſs coherent. 

After a year's rooting, then ſhaking doth the 

tree good, by /oofeni:g of the earth. Bacon's Nat. H. 
3. To ſeparate a. compages. | 

From their foundation 25 to and fro, 

They pluck'd the ſeated hills with all their load; 
Milton. 

She breaks her back, the /ooſer'd ſides give way, 

And plunge the Tuſcan ſoldiers in the ſea. Dryden. 
4. To free from reſtraint. 

It reſolves thoſe difficulties which the rules be- 
get; it looſens his hands, and aſſiſts his under ſtand- 
ing. Dryden's Dufreſney. 

5. To make not coſtive. | l 

Fear Hvoſencth the belly; becauſe the heat re- 

tiring towards the heart, the guts are relaxed i 


the ſame manner as fear alſo cauſeth trembling. . 
| a Baton's Natural Hiſtorys- 


Lo'ostNnEss. 2. , from Hoof. 


. State contrary to that of being faſt or 


fixed. | 
The cauſe of the caſting of. ſkin and-ſhell ſhould? 
' ſeem to be the /ooſencſs of the ſkin or ſhell, that 
ſticketh not cloſe to the fleſh. Bacon's Nat. Hiſi+- 
2. Latitude; criminal levity. | 
A general Hoſeneſs of. principles and manners 


} hath ſeized on us like a peſtilence, that walketh- 


not in darkneſs, but waſteth at noon-day. Atterbe 

3. Irregularity; neglect of laws. 

, He endeavoured to win the common people, 

both by ſtrained curteſy and þy /poſencſs of life. . 
* Hayward. 


quantity of liquor where a ſmall error was of little 


— 


— | I * 2 
7 


the 3 give themſelves ſuch a loeſe in 


L. | Coutth 


4. Lewdneſs; unchaſſity. 


Lor. =. /. [from the verb.] 
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Courtly court he made All to his dame. = +1 


d out in loo on the graſſy ground, 
; he" careleſs of eee and of his fame. Spenſer, 
5. Diarrhcea; flux of the belly, | 
Taking cold moveth /ocofeneſs by contraction of 
the ſkin and outward parts. Bacon Nat. Hiſtory. 


In peſtilent diſeaſes, if they cannot be expe 9 
— 


ſweat fall likewiſe into /ooſeneſs. Bacon. 
” at ods ug in phlegmatick ſtomachs, procure 
looſeneſs and hinder retention. 5 beak 
Lo'osSESTRIFE. #. /. [ly/imachia, Latin. ] 
An herb. Tu Miller. | 
To LOP. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner 
from laube, German, a leaf.] 
1, To cut the branches of trees. 
Gentle niece, what ſtern ungentle hands 
Have /opp'd and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments ! 


l Sh i peares 
Like to pillars, 497 


Or hollow'd bodies, made of oak or fir, ; 
With branches /opp'd in wood, or mountain fell'd. 


j Milton. 
The plants, whoſe luxury was /opp'd, 
Or age with crutches underprop d. Cleaveland. 
The oak, growing from a plant to à great tree, 
and then lappe d, is ſtill the ſame oak. a Locke. 
The hook ſhe bore, inſtead of Cynthia's ſpear, 
To ip the growth of the luxuriant year. Pope. 


2. To cut any thing. 
The gardener may 4 religion as he Re 


So long as there's a head, 
Hither will all the mountain ſpirits fly; 


Lop that but off. den's Spaniſh F. yar. 


All that denominated it paradiſe was led off by | 


the deluge, and that only left which it enjoyed 
in common with its neighbour countries. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


Procruſtus like, the ax or wheel applies, 


: 


3». 


| 


F 


— 
* 


5 


, 
6. 
7 


Rhyme ſure in needleſs bonds the poet ties, 5 


To let the mangled ſenſe, or ſtretch. it into ſize. 
S mitb. 


1. That which 1s cut from trees... 
Or fiker thy head very tottie is, 
So on thy. corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs z: 
Now thyſelf hath loſt both g and top, 
As my budding branch thou would'ſt crop. Spenſer. 
Nor ſhould the boughs. grow. too big, becauſe 
they give opportunity to the rain to ſoak into the 


tree, which will quickly cauſe it to decay, fo that | 


you muſt cut it down, or elſe both body and 4 
will be of little value. 
2. [Lor rA, Swedith.] A flea. 
Lops. pret. of /zap, Obſolete. 
With that ſprang forth a naked ſwainz 
With ſpotted wings like peacock's train, 
And laughing lope to a:tree. 


F.o'yPeR. #. . [from lop.] One that 
cuts trees. | 


0 PPERED. adj. Coagulated: as, lJoppered 
milk. Ain/worth, Thus it is ſtill called 
in Scotland. og | 

Loqua'cious. adj. [Joguax, Latin. J 

1. Full of talk; full of tongue. 

| To whom ſad Eve, | 
Confeſſing ſoon; yet not before her judge 
Bold, or Joguacious, thus abaſh'd renly d. Milton. 
In council-ſhe gives licence to her tongue, 
Loguacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden. 
2. Speaking. | | | | 
Blind. Britiſh. bards, with volant touch 
Traverſe loquacious ſtrings, whoſe ſolemn notes 
Provoke to harmleſs revels. | * Philips, 
3. Apt to bl b; not ſecret. 


Loqua'erTY.. 2. . | laquaritas, Latin.] ; 


Too much talk,. " 
Why /oquacity is to be avoided, the wiſe man 
gives ſufficient reaſon, for in the multitude of words 


Martimer. 


Spenſer”s Paſtorals.- | 


— 
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He made not lord. 


that heirs are lords over their brethren. 
| 

He ſhook his head in anſwer to the name. Addiſon. 
_  Uncdbnquer'd /ord of pleaſure and of pain. 


1 7 | 
2 Maſter; ſupreme 


My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord. & 
els; 


To call on his fellows the better to do. 


To LorD. v. 1. To domineer; to rule 
. deſpotically: with over before the ſub- 
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LORD. =». ＋ [plapond, Saxon.] 6 


arch 3 ruler; governour. | 
Man over man | LEY 

5 3 Milton 

Of Athens he was lord. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
We have our author's only arguments to prove, 


Locke. 
They call'd their lord Actson to the gane, 


O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 


Vanity of Human Wiſhes. 
perſon. | 

£ But now I was the lord 
Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 
Queen o'er myſelf; and even now, but now, 

This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf - 
Are yours, my lord. 

A tyrant; an oppreſſive ruler. 

Now being aſſembled into one company, rather 
withont a lord than at liberty to accompliſh their 
miſery, they fall to divifion. Hayward, 

"Tis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lord-like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, 

To, peel the chiefs, the people to devour. Dryden. 
A huſband. 


I oft in bitterneſs of ſoul deplor'd 


One who is at the head of any buſin 
an overſeer. 
Grant harveſt lord more by a penny or two, 


Tuſfer. 
A nobleman. . 

Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord. Shake. 
A general name for a peer of England. 


Nor were the crimes objected againſt him ſo |, 
clear, as to give convincing fatisfaftion to the ma- 
jor part of both houſes, eſpecially that of the lords. | 

Mig Charles. || 
A baron, as diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of | 


higher title. | 


An b title applied to officers: i 
juſtice, lord mayor, lord | 


as, lord chie 
chief baron. 


ject of power. | 
Unrighteous lord of love! what law is thjs,, 
That me thou makeſt thus tormented be? 
The whites ſhe /ordeth in licentious bliſs - 
Of. her free will, ſcorning both thee and mes 
| | Spenſer * 
I fee them lording it in London ftreets. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe huge tracts of ground they /orded over, 
begat wealth, wealth uſhered in pride. Howel, 
They had by this poſſeſs'd the tow'rs of Gath, 
And /orded over them whom. now they ſerve. 
Milton. 


I ſhould: chooſe rather to be tumbled into the 


duſt in blood, bearing witneſs to any known truth 
of our. Lord, than by a denial of truths, through 
blood and perjury, wade to a ſceptre, and lord it in 


a-throne., | South, 
But if thy. paſſions lord it in thy breaſt, | 
Art thou not ſtill a flave ? Dryden's Perſius«. 


The valour of one man th' afflicted throne: 
Imperial, that once lorded ver the world, 
Suſtain'd. | _ Philips, 

The civilizers ! the diſturbers ſay, 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 


Proud vagabonds |! who make the world your home,” | 


And lord it where you have no right. Philips's Brits 
0'RDING. . / [from lord.] A little 
lord; a lord in contempt or ridicule. 

Pl queſtion you 
Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were 


—— 


Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
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That pride will have a fall. Stoifte 


[Lo'rmiInG. . / A diminutive lord. 


Traulus, of amphibious breed, 
By the dam from lordlings ſprung, © 
By the fire exhal'd from dung. Swifts 
Lo xDbrix Ess. . J [from lordly.} 
1. Di ity; high ſtation. | 
Thou vouchſafeſt here to viſit me, 
Doing the honour of thy /ordlineſs | 
To one fo weak. Shoteſpeare's Antony and Cleapat. 
2. Pride; haughtinek. 5 
Lo'RDLY. adi. [from lord. 
1. Befitting a lord. 
Lordly fins require lordly eſtates to ſupport 2 
A : mths 
2. Proud; haughty ; yur qa » inſolent, 
Bad as yourſelf, my Lord; | 
An' t like your /ordly lord proteRorſhip! Sa 
Of me as of a common enemy, - 
So dreaded once, may now exaſperate them, 
I know not: lords. are lordlieft in their wine. 
TEES Milton. 
Expect another meſſage more imperious, / 
More /ordly thund' ring than thou well-wilt — 
on. 


- - Ev'y rich and lardiy ſwain, 
With pride wou'd drag about her chains Swift, 
LolxDpLY. adv. Imperiouſly ;. deſpoti- 
cally ; proudly. 
| So when a tyger ſucks the 'buBock's bloodz. 
A famiſh'd lion, ifſuing from the wood, 
| Roars lordly fierce, and challenges the food · Dryde 
Lo'rDSHIP. 2. /. [from lord. ] | 
1. Dominion; power. 
Let me never 8 CE | 
an lordſbip in ur ug ts. Haney s 
Cs ſet — ſuch an inſenſible rifing of 
ground, it gives the eye lordſpip over a good large 
circuit. Si . 
They which are accounted to rule over the 
Gentiles, exerciſe lordſhip over them, and theis- 
great. ones exerciſe authority upon them. 
Mart, x. 42. 
Needs muſt the lordſbip there from virtue ſlide. 
f | | Fair fax. 


»—— WI 


2. Seigniory; domain 

How can thoſe grants of the kings be avoided,. 
without wronging of thoſe lords which had thoſe 
lands and lardſbips given them? — an Ireland. 
0 There is lerdſbip of the fee, wherein the maſter 
" doth much joy, when he walketh about his own 
poſſeſſions, Motton. 

What lands and lordſbips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worſhip now. Dryden. 
3. Title of honour uſed to a- nobleman- 
not a duke. | 

X I affure your lordſhip, . | 

The extreme horrou of it almoſt turn dme 
To air, when firſt I heard it. Ben Fonjou” 

I. could not anſwer it to the world, if I gave not 
your lordſpip my teſtimony of being the beſt . 
ſband now living. | Dryden. 


2 


| 4. Titulary compellation of judges, and 


ſome other perſons in authority and 
office. | E 
Lokk. #. , [from lænan, to learn. | 
Leſſon; doctrine; inſtruction. 
And, for the modeft {ore of maidenheod 
Bids me hot ſojourn with theſe armed men-. 
Oh whither ſhall I fly? +..Þ2 "2 1: a; ls 
The law-of nations, or the {cre of war. Farr fax. 
25 Calm regions once, 
And full of peace; now taſi, and turbulent! 
For underſtanding rul' d not; and the will 
- Heard not her /ore ! but in ſubjection now ; 
To ſenſual appetite. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſubtile fiend his ore — 


boys. 


Von. were pretty /ordings then. Shakeſps Wits Tales | 


To lordings proud I tune my lay,. 
Who feaſt in bower or hal; 


Soon learn'd, now, milder, and! thus anfſyer'd: 
| ſmooth. : Milton. 
Lo! Rome herſelf, proud miſtreſs now no more. 
Oft arts, but thund'ring againſt heathen lore. Pope. 
| ; | Lox E. 
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Lox#. {'gonan, Saxon. ] Loft; deſtroyed, | | 
Lor. x. /. [from leopan, Saxon.] An 
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Not in uſe. _- 


abandoned ſcoundrel. Obſolete, 
Siker thou ſpeakeſt like a lewd />rell | 
Of heaven to deemen fo: | | 
How be I am but rude and borrell, _ 
Vet nearer ways I know. Spenſer*s Paſtorali. 
To Lo'rICAaTE. v.a. To plate over. 
Nature hath loricated, or plaiſtered over, the 
ſides of the tympanum in animals with ear-wax, to 
op and entangle any inſets that ſhould attempt to 


mn 


creep in there. Ray. 
Lola IMuER. } n. /. [/ormier, French. ] 
Lo'RINER. Bridlecutter. 


4 n. J. [galgulus.) A kind of 
ird. | 
Long. pret. paſſ. [of lopian, Saxon: ] 
Forſaken ; loſt. 
Who after that he had fair Una /or:, 
Through light miſdeeming of her loyalty. Fairy Q: 
To Losk. v. a. pret. and part. Jo. 
[leopan, Saxon. ] | | 
1. To forfeit by unſucceſsful conteſt: the 
contrary to win, - | | 
I fought the battle bravely which 1%, 
And ft it but to Macedonians. Dryden. 
The lighten'd courſers ran; A 
They ruſh's, and won by turns, and 4% the day. 
| Dryden. 
2. To forfeit as a penalty. In this ſenſe 1s 
Paradiſe /o/?. i | 
Fame—few, alas! the caſual bleſſing boaſt, 


"FI 
— —— 


So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be 4%“ Pope. 
3. To be deprived of. | 
He 1% his right hand with a ſhot, and, inſtead 

thereof, ever after uſed a hand of iron, A£nolles. f 


Who conquer'd him, and in what fatal ſtrife | 


The youth, without a wound, could Je his life. 
| | Dryden. 
4. To ſuffer diminution of. 
The fear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of 
authority; but roughneſs and pride is the Jing 
thereof. Eccluſ. x. 21. 
If ſalt have % his ſavour, wherewith ſhall it be 
ſalted? Matthew. 
5. To poſleſs no longer: contrary to Keep. 
They have J their trade of woollen drapery. 
| G | Graunt. | 
No youth ſhall equal hopes of glory give, 
The Trojan honour and the Roman boaft, 
Admir'd when living, and ador'd when . 
Dryden. 
We ſhould never loſe fight of the country, 
though ſometimes entertained with a diſtant proi- 


| 


pet of it. | Addiſon. 
6. To miſs, ſo as not to find. | 
Venus wept the ſad diſaſter 
Of having 4% her fav'rite dove. RT 
7. To ſeparate or alienate. It 1s perhaps 


in this ſenſe always uſed paſſively, with 
co before that from which the ſeparation 


is made. 
But if to honour 79% tis fill decreed | 
For you my bowl ſhall flow, my flocks ſhall bleed; 
Judge and aſſert my right, impartial Jove. Pope. 
When men are openly abandoned, and /f to 
all ſhame, they have zo reaſon to think it hard, if 
their memory be reproached. + Swifts 
$. To ruin; to ſend to perdition. 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaft, 
The woman that deliberates is 4%. Aadiſon. 


9. To bewilder, ſo as that the way is no 


longer known. 
; I will go /:{e myſelf 
And wander up and down to view the city. Shakef. 

Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely 
to flat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, 


| 


— 
= 


14. To deſtroy by „ per ge 
| 1 , 


. And, leſel, thou art worthy to be hang' d, 


than unpremeditated and confuſed variety to diſtract 
and ie its King Charles. 


5 


— — 


10. To deprive of. | 


11. Not to employ ; not to enjoy. 


13. To ſuffer to vaniſh from view. 


To LOSE. v. 7. 
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A. 98 
When the mind purſues the idea of infinity, 
it uſes the ideas and ition of numbers, which | 

are ſo many diſtinct ideas, kept beſt by number 
from running into à [confuſed heap, wherein the 
mind %% itſelf. | | Locle. 
But rebel wit deſerts thee oft in vain, | 
Loft in the maze of words he turns again. Pepe. 


How ſhould you go about to Joſe him a wife 
he loves with ſo much paſſion? _ Temple. 


The happy have whole days, and thoſe they uſe; } 
Th' unhappy have but hours, and theſe they 2 | 
Dry en. 

To bſ theſe years which worthier * 


require, | 

To laſe that health which ſhould thoſe thoughts 

inſpire. Savage. 
12. To ſquander; to throw away. 

I no more complain, t 

Time, health, and fortune are not 74, r | 

opts 


Like following life in creatures we diſſect, 


4 


We oe it in the moment we detect. Pope. 
Oft in the paſſions* wild rotation toſt, 1 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is /z/. Pope. 


e coaſt 

Where firſt my ſhipwreck'd heart was oft. Prior. | 
15. To throw away; to employ ineffec- 

tually. . | | 
He has merit, good-nature, and integrity, that 

are too often /of# upon great men, or at leaſt are not 

all three a match for flattery. Pope's Letters. 

16. To miſs; to part with, ſo as not to 


recover. 

Theſe ſharp encounters, where always many 
more men are 4% than are killed or taken priſoners, 
put ſuch a ſtop to Middleton's march, that he 
Was 7 ny to retire. : Clarendon. 

17. To be freed from; as, to loſe a fewer, | 
His ſeely back the bunch has got 
Which Edwin 401 before. Parnel. | 
1. Not to win. 
We'll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them tos, 
Who loſes, and who wins; who's in, who's out. 
+ Shakeſpeares 


2. Todecline; to fail. | | 


Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
Loſes diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſhews. Milton. 
Lo'sZABLE. adj. [from %.] Subject 
to privation. | £3720 
Confider whether motion, or a propenſity to it, 
be an inherent quality belonging to atoms in general, 
and not /oſeable by them. | Boyle. 
Lo'sEL. 2. /. [from lopian, to periſh. ] 
A ſcoundrel; a ſorry worthleſs fellow. 
A word now obſolete. | 
Such leſels and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by any 
ſheriff, be gotten, when tkey are challenged for any 
ſuch fact. Spenſer . 
A [ſel wand'ring by the way, a 
One that to bounty never caſt his mind, 
Ne thought of honour ever did aſſay 
is baſer breaſt. | Fairy Queen. 
Be not with work of leſels wit defamed, 
Ne let ſuch verſes poetry be named. Hubberd”s Tale. 
By Cambridge a towne I do know, 
Whoſe lofles by Jet doth ſhew | 
More heere then is needful to tell. Tuſſer's Huſh. 
| - A groſs hag ! ; 


That wilt not ſtay her tongue. Shakeſpeare. 
Lo'sts. 2. /. [from /o/e.) One that is 
deprived of any thing; one that forfeit: 
any thing; one that is impaired in his 


2 


poſſeſſion or hope: the contrary to w#n- | 


Dor; 
With the ſer ler It 


ſympathize, ß, 
or nothing can ſeem foul to thoſe that Wine 
N 8 3 Shakeſpeare, 
No man can be provident of his time that is not 
dent in the choice of his company; and if one 
of the ſpeakers be vain, tedious, and al 75 he 


that hears, and he that anſwers, are equal lſers of 
their time. Taylor's Holy Living, 
It cannot laſt, becauſe that act ſeemy to have 
been carried on rather by the intereſt of particular 
countries, than by that of the whole, which mug 
be a loſer by it. 1 Temple. 
A bull with gilded horns, 
Shall be the portion of the conquering chief; 
A ſword and helm ſhall chear the /oſcr's grief. 
Drydes, 
Loſers and malecontents, whoſe portion __ * 


heritance is a freedom to ſpeak. South, | 
Loss. u. J. [from lo/e.] 
11. ment; privation; diminution of 


good: the contrary to gain. 
The only gain he purchaſed was to be capable 
of /oſs and detriment for the good of others. 
An evil natured fon is the diſhonour * res 
father that begat him; and a fooliſh daughter is 
born to his /ofs. Eccluſ. 
The abatement of price of any of the landholder's 
commodities, leſſens his income, and is a clear loſs. * 


Locke. 


2. Miſs; privation. | * 
If he were dead, what would betide of me ? 

No other harm but 19% of ſuch a lord. 

— The /ofs of ſuch a lord includes all harms. 


. . - Sha ; ary 
3. 1 ; forfeiture, 1 
Loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reſtore it, and regain. Milton. 


4. Deſtruction. 
Her fellow ſhips from far her /ofs deſcry'd 

But only ſhe was ſunk, and all = ſafe beüde. 
Dryden, 
There ſucceeded an abſolute victory for the 
Engliſh, with the flaughter of above two thouſand. 
of the enemy, with the % but of one man, 
though not a few hurt. Bacon, 


5. Fault; puzzle: uſed only in the fol- 


lowing phraſe, 

Not the leaſt tranſaction of ſenſe and motion in 

man, but philoſophers are at a 4% to comprehend. 
South's Sermons. 

Reaſon is always ſtriving, and always at a loſs, 
while it is exerciſed about that which is not its 
proper object. ; Dryden. 

A man may ſometimes be at a /ofs which fide to 
cloſe with. | Baker on Loarning. 

6, Uſeleſs application. 

It would be 4% of time to explain any farther 
our ſuperiority to the enemy in numbers of men 
and horſe. Addiſon. 

LosT. participial adj. [from Joe.) No 
longer perceptible. ; 

In ſeventeen days appear'd yeur pleaſing coaſt, 
And woody mountains, half in vapeurs Jeff, Pogo. 

Lor. z. J. [hlaut, Gothick ; plor, Saxon; 
lot, Putch, ] | | 

1, Fortune; ſtate aſſigned. 
Kala at length cenclude. my Hng'ring lot: 

Diſdain me not, although I be not fair, 

Who is an heir of many hundred ſheep, 

Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 

Nor ſtorms do turn. _ | Sidney. 
Our ewn {t is beſt ; and by aiming at what we 

have not, we loſe what we have already, L' Hir. 
Prepar'd I ſtand; he was but born to try 

The lot of man, to ſuffer and to die. Pope's Odyſſey. 

2. A die, or any thing uſed in determining 
chances. | 

Aaron fhall caſt lots upon the two goats; one 
lot for the Lord, and the other lot for the ſcape- 


goats a 2 Lev. xvi. 8. 
Their taſks in equal portions ſhe divides, 


ner or gainer. 125 


And where unequal, there by lers decides. Dryden. 
1 95 Ulyſſes 
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LO ps 
Viyffes bids his friends to caft 1% ee ſhaw, 
that 4 would not voluntarily expoſe. them to ſo 
imminent danger. 
5 ocky or wiſhed chance. 
If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks | 
My name hath touch'd your ears; it is Menenius. 
| $4.44 Sbaleſpeare. 
4. A portion; a parcel of goods as be- 
ing drawn by lot: as, what loc of ſilks 
had you at the ſale? 


5. Proportion of taxes: as, to pay 


and lo. "= | 
Lor E tree or mettle tree. n. J. A plant. 
The leaves of the lote tree are like thoſe of the 
nettle. The fruit of this tree is not ſo tempting 
to us, as it was to the companions of Ulyiles : 
the wood is durable, and uſed to make pipes for 
wind inſtruments : 
knives, and was highly eſteemed by the Romans 
for its beauty and uſe. Miller. 
LO'FOS. n. /. A See Lor x. 
The trees around them all their food produce, 
Lotos, the name divine, nectareous juice. Pope. 
Lo'T10N. 2. /. [/otio, Latin; lotion, Fr.] 


* © 


A tion is a form of medicine compounded of 


aqueous liquids, uſed to waſh any part with. 


| Quincy. 
In lotions in women's caſes, he orders two por- 


tions of hellebore macerated in two cotylæ of water. | 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Lo'TTERY: . . | Jotterie, Fr. from lot.] 


A game of chance; a fortilege; diſtri- 
bution of prizes by chance; a play in 


which lots are drawn for prizes. 
Let high- ſighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery. 
The lottery 


Fortune, that with malicious joy 
Does man, her ſlave, oppreſs, 
Still various and unconſtant ſtill, 
Promotes, degrades, delights in ſtrife, 
And makes a lottery of life. 


for their work. 


plant, 


LOUD. agj. | 


force. 
Contending on the Scone, 

His proweſs Philomelides.confeſs'd, 
And loud acclaiming Greek 
The numbers ſoft and clear, | 
Gently ſteal upon the ear; 

| Now louder, and yet louder riſe, 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies. 

2. Clamorous; turbulent. 


1, Noiſy; ſtriking the ear with great 


% 


She is /oud and ſtubborn ; her feet abide not in 
Proverbs. 


her houſe, 
Loup. adv. [from leud.] 


1. Noiſily; ſo as to be heard far. 
The ſoldier that philoſopher well blam'd, 
Who long and /cud!y in the ſchools declaim'd. 


Denham. 


2. Clamorouſly ; with violence of voice. 


J read above fifty pamphlets, written by as 
many preſbyterian divines, loudly diſclaiming to- 
Suit . 


leration. 
Lo'vupwess. 2. /. Noiſe; force of ſound; 


turbulence; vehemence or furiouſneſs of 


clamour. 


Had any diſaſter made room for grief, it would | 
have moved according to prudence, and the pro- c 
Portions of the provocation: it would not have 


tice out into complaint or londneſes. 


| 7 LOVE. vi . Clupian, Saxon. ] 


1. To regard with paſſionate affection, af 


| Broome. | 


It ſeems in Shakeſpeare. to ſignify a 


It is to be made all of faith and fervice 


ſcot | 


root is proper for hafts of 


him. 
4. To be pleaſed with; to delight in. 


Love. #. . [from the verb.] 
1. The 


Shakeſpeare. 
that he hath deviſed in theſe three 
cheſts of gold, filver, and lead, will never be choſen 
by any but whom you ſhall rightly love. Shakeſp. 


Dryden's Horace. 

Every warriour may be ſaid to be a ſoldier of 
fortune, and the beſt commanders to have a /ottery 
South. 
Lo'vaGE. a. . [ leviſticum, Latin.] A 


„ 


e victor bleſs'd. Poe. 


Pope. 


* 


3. Courtſhip. 


J 4 » 
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that of one ſex to the other. : 
' Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what tis to love. 
Alt is to be made all of ſighs and tears; 


It is to be all made of fantaſy, ' | 
All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes ; 
All adoration, duty, and obedience ; 


All humbleneſs, all patience, all impatience, 


All purity, all trial, all obſervance. Shakeſpeare. 
I could not love I'm ſure E720 | 
One who in love were wiſe. Cooley. 


The jealous man wiſhes himſelf à kind of deity 


to the perſon he loves; he would be the only em- 


ployment of her thoughts. Addiſon. 


2. To regard with the affection of a 


friend. 
None but his brethren he, and ſiſters, knew; 
Whom the kind youth prefer'd to me, 
And much above myſelf Iv them too. 


He that loveth me ſhall be loved of my father, 


and I will ve him, and will manifeſt myſelf to | 


Fobn. 


Fiſh uſed to ſalt water delight more in freſh : 
we” ſee that ſalmons and ſmelts love to get into 
rivers, though againſt the ſtream. Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 

Arts which Id. Convley. 

He loud my worthleſs rhimes, and, like a friend, 
Would find out ſomething to commend. Cowley. 


5. To regard with reverent unwillingneſs 


to offend. 
Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. 
Deut. vi. LL 


ſton between the ſexes. 
Hearken to the birds /ave-learned ſong, 

The dewie leaves among! Spenſer : Epitbalam. 
While idly I ſtood looking on, 

I found th' effect of love in idleneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
My tales of love were wont to weary you; 

I know you joy not in a love diſcourſe. Shakeſpeare. 

-Ilook'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye, 


That lik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love. Shakeſp. | 


What need a vermil-tinctur'd lip for that, 

Love-darting eyes, or treſſes like the morn ? Milton. 
Love quarrels oft in pleafing concord end, 

Not wedlock treachery, endang' ring life. Milton. 
A love potion works more by the ſtrength of 

charm than nature. Collier on Poputarity. 
You know y* are in my pow'r by making /wve. 

: | Dryden. 

Let mutual joys our mutual truſt combine, 

And love, and /ove-born confidence be thine. Pope. 
Cold Fo that breaſt which warm'd the world be- 

ore, 


And theſe love · darting eyes'muſt roll no more. Pope. 


2. Kindneſs; good-will ; friendſhip. 


What love, think'f thou, I ſue ſo much to get? 
My love till death, my humble thanks, my prayers ? 
That love which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 

Shakeſpeare. 

God brought Daniel into favour and tender love 
with the prince. Daniel, i. 9. 

The one preach Chriſt of contention, but the 
other of love. Phil. i. 17. 


By this ſhall all men know that ye are my diſ- | 


ciples, if ye have love one to another. 
Jobn, Lille 35. 
Unwearied have we ſpent the nights, 2 
Till the Ledean ſtars, fo fam'd for love, 
Wonder'd at us from above. Coley. 
Demetrius | 
Made love to Nedar's daughter Helena, 
And won her ſoul. Shakeſp. Midſe Night's Dream. 
If you will marry, make your /oves to me, 


Seth. My lady is beſpoke, . Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


14. Tenderneſs; parental care. | 


Cowpley, e 
3. To regard with parental tenderneſs. 


is 


=. 


LOV | 

The enquiry of truth, which is the owve-making 
or wooing of it; the knowledge of truth, the pre- 
ference of it ; and the belief of truth, the enjoying 


of it, is the ſovereign good of human nature. 
Bacon. 


No religion that ever was, ſo fully repreſenty 
the goodneſs of God, and his tender love to man- 
kind, which is the moſt powerful argument to the 
love of God. \ , Tillot ſon. 
5. Liking; inelination to: as, the love of 
one's count). 

In r patrimonial wealth poſſeſt, 

The love of ſcience faintly warm d his breaſt. 


Fenton. 
6. Object beloved. 
Open the temple gates unto my love Spenſe 
If that the world and love were young 25 
And truth in every ſhepherd's tongue; 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might me move, 
To live with thee, and be thy love. Shakeſpeare- 
The baniſh'd. never hopes his love to ſee. Dryden. 


— 


The lover and the love of human kind. Pope. 
7. Lewdneſs. 
He is not lolling on a'lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. Shakeſpearts 


8. Unreaſonable liking. 
The love to fin makes a man fin againſt his own- 
- "reaſon. Taylor . 
Men in love with their opinions may not only 
ſuppoſe what is in queſtion, but allege wrong matter 
of fact; : Locke. 
9. Fondneſs'; concord. 8 
Come, love and health to all! 23 
Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine; fill full. 
Shakeſpearee 
Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love, 
and in the ſpirit of meekneſs ?. 1 Cor. iv. 21+ 
10. Principle of union 
Love is the great inſtrument of nature, the bond. 


| |} and. eement of ſoclety, the ſpirit and ſpring of the 


univerſe : love is ſuch an affection as cannot ſs 
properly be ſaid to be in the ſoul, as the ſoul to be 
in that: it is the whole man wrapt up into one 
deſire. 4 : ouths 
11. Pictureſque repreſentation of love. 
The lovely babe was born with ev'ry grace: 
Such was his form as painters, when they ſhow” 
Their utmoſt art, on naked loves beſtow. Drydens 
12. A word of endearment. | 
Tis no diſhonour, truſt me, love, tis none 3 
I would die for the. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian» 
13. Due reverence to God. | 
I know that you have not the love of God in 
you. | Jobn. 
Love is of two ſorts, of friendſſip and of de- 
fire ; the one betwixt friends, the other betwixt 
lovers; the one a rational, the other a ſenſitive 
love : fo our love of God conſiſts of two parts, as 
eſteeming of God, and defiring of him. Hammond. 
The love of God makes a man chaſte without 
the laborious arts of faſting, and 8 diſcip- 
lines; he reaches at glory without any other arms 
but thoſe of love. 8 932 Taylor. 
14. A kind of thin ſilk ſtuff. Ainſworth. 
This leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the 
light, appeared ſo full of pores, with ſuch a tranſ- 
parency as that of a fieve, a piece of cypreſs, or 
| lovebcod. Boyle on Colours, 
Lo'veaPPLE. 2. /. A plant. Miller. 
Lo'vEXNOT. 3. /. [love and Asot.] A 
complicated figure, by which affection 
\ interchanged is figured. 5 
Lo'vELETTER. =. /. [he and letter.] 
Letter of conrtfhip. 
Have I eſcaped /oweletters in the holyday time of 
my beauty, and am Tno a ſubject for them ? _ 
ö The children are educated in the different no- 
tions of their parents; the ſons follow the father, 
* while the daughters read. loveletters and romances. 
to their mother. ö Addiſon's SpeFtater, 
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Lov 


Lo'verity. adv 
ably ; in ſuch a manner as to excite. 
love. | 


Thou look'ſt | 
Lovelily dreadful. Otevay's Venice Pręſerv d. 


Lo'vetiness. . /. [from lovely. Ami- 
ableneſs; qualities of mind or body that 


excite love. 
Carrying thus in one perſon 
of good-will, lowvelineſs and lovingneſs. 
When I approach 


e only two bands 
15 Sidney. 


Her lovelineſs, fo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 1 


That what ſhe wills to do, or ſay, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, Aiſcreeteſt, beſt. Milton. 

If there is ſuch a native lovelineſs in the ſex, | 
as to make them victorious when in the wrong, 
How reſiſtleſs is their power when they are on the 
fide of truth ? Addiſon. 


Lo'verorn. adj. [love and lorn.] For- 


ſaken of one's love. 
The /ove-lorn nightingale N 

Nightly to thee her ſad ſong mourneth 4 0 
ton. 


Lo' VELY. adj. [from love.] Amiable; 


exciting love. f 
The breaſt of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look' d not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Saul and Jonathan were /ovely and pleaſant in 
their lives, and in their death they were not divided. 


N 


2 
— 


2 Samuel. N 
The flowers which it had preſs d 
Appeared to my view, 
More freſh and levely than the reſt, | 
That in the meadows grew. Denham. 


The Chriſtian religion gives us a more lovely 
character of God than any religion ever did. 


Tillotſon, 
The fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair; 
And round their lovely breaſt and head ä 
Freſh flow'rs their mingled odours fed. Prior. 


Lo'VEMONGER, 2. /. 2 and monger.] 
One who deals in affairs of love. 
Thou art an old lovemanger, and f. ealceſt ſkil- 
fully. bekeſpeare. 
J.o'ves. . [from hve] 38 
. One who is in love. 
Love is blind, and levers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themſelves commit. Shakef. 
Let it be never ſaid, that he whoſe breaſt 
Is fll'd with love, ſhould break a loves reſt. Dryd, 
2. A friend; one who regards with kind- 
neſs. | 
| Your brother and his lover have embrac'd, 
— 
| J tell thee, fellow, 
Thy general is my lover: I have been 
The book of his good act, whence men have read 
His fame unparallel'd haply amplified. Shakeſpeare. 


3. One who likes any thing. 
To be good and gracious, and a lever of Know- 
ledge, are amiable things. Burnet's Th. of the Earth, 


Lo'ovan!-s. . [from Pouvert, French, 
an opening.] An opening for the 
ſmoke 'to go out at in the roof of. a 
cottage. Spenſer. 

Lo'vESECRET. 2. /. [lowe and Jace; 


Secret between lovers. | 
What danger, Arimant, is this you fear? 
Or what /oveſecret which I muſt not hear? Dryden. 


Lo'ves1CK. adj. [love and fick.] Dil- 
ordered with love; languiſhing with 
amorous deſire. 5 ] 


See, on the ſhoar inhabits purple "Weds 4 


Were nightingales their lowefick ditty ſing, Dryd. : 
To the dear miſtreſs of my /ove/ick mind, 

Her ſwain a pretty preſent has deſign'ds; Dryden. | 

Of the reliefs to eaſe a /oveſick mind, | 

Flavia preſcribes deſpair, 


1. Kind; affectionate. 


2. Expreſling kindneſs. 


: 


LOV Vs 


[from Joweh.] Ami- Lo'vesome. ag. 3 772 love.] Lovely. 


. A word not uſed 
Nothing new can 

Without thy warmth, without thy pp. bear, 

Or beautiful or hoveſeme n appear. Dryden. 
Lo'vesONG. 2. J. [love and /ong.]. Song 

_ Expreſlin g love. 

Poor Romeo 1s already dead 
Stabb'd with a white wench's black eye, / 
Run through the ear with a /oveſong. Shakeſpeare. 
Loveſong weeds and ſatyrick thorns are grown, 
Where ſeeds of better arts were early ſown. Donne. 


Lo'vesvuiT. #. /. [love n J Court- 


Ip. 
ä up. loveſuit hath been to me | 
As fearful as a ſiege. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. : 
Lo'veTALE. #./. [love and tale. Nar- 
rative of love. | 
The lovetale 


Infected Sion's daughters with like heat; 
Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred porch 
Ezekiel ſaw. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Cato's a proper perſon to entruſt 
A lovetale with! Addi ſon. 
Lo'veETHoOUGHT. 2. /. ¶ love and W N | 


Amorous fancy. 
Away to ſweet beds of flowers, | 

Levethoughts lie rich when canopied with bowers. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Lo'veTor. #. . [love and .] Small 
preſents given by lovers. 
Has this amorous gentleman preſented ETA 


with any /ovetoys, ſuch as gold ſnuff. boxes? 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Lo'veTRICK. . /. [love and zrick.] Art 


of expreſſing love. 
Other diſports than dancing jollities; 
Other /avetricks than glancing with the eyes. Doane. 
Lovcn. n. J. [loch, Iriſh, a lake.) A 


lake; a large inland ſtanding water. 
A people near the northern pole that won, 
Whom Ireland ſent from /oughes and foreſts hore, | 
Divided far by ſea from Europe's ſhore. Fairfax. 
Lough Neſs never freezes. Phil. Tranſ. 


Lo'vinG, participial adj. [from love. | 


| 


So loving to my mother, 
That he would not let ev 'n the winds of heav'n 
Viſit her face too roughly. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
'This earl was of great courage, and much loved 
of his ſoldiers, to whom he was no leſs loving 
again. Hayrvard. 


The king took her in his arms till ſhe came to 
herſelf, and comforted her with loving words. + 
Eſther, XV. 8. 
Lo'VINGKINDNESS. 2. , Tenderneſs ; fa- 
vour ; merey. A ſcriptural word. 
Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies, Er 
thy lovinghindneſſess Pſalm, xxv. 6. 


He has adapted the arguments of obedience to the | 


imperfection of our underſtanding, requiring us to 
conſider him only under. the amiable attributes of 
goodneſs and /wvingkindneſs, and to adore him as 
our friend and patron. Rogers. 


Lo'vinGLy. adv. [from loving. ] Aﬀec- | 


tionately; with kindneſs. 
The new king, 


fiege of his unnatural brother, as much for the 
revenge of his father, as for the eſtabliſhing of 
his own quiet. Sidney. 
It is no great matter to live lovingly with good- 


natured and meek perſons; but he that can do ſo I 


with the froward and perverſe, he only hath true 
charity. Taylor. | 


Ls VINGNESS, . J. [from lowing. J Kind- 


Carrying thus in one perſon the only two bands 


having no leſs lovingly eſo | 
all duties to him dead than alive, purſued on the 


2 0 U_ 5 
0 D*OR. . /. French, } A polden 
coin of France, vatuee at about twenty 
| Hillings, 

If he is deſired chene s ben Pi, be muſt 
conſider of i its Jpectator. 
To Louxcs. v. #. [lunderen, Dutch. 

To idle; to 72 lazily, 


Lo'unezr. . J. {from Jounge.] An 


idler. 
LOUSE. . /. plural ice; lr, Saxon; 
luys, Dutch. J. A ſmall animal, of which 
different ſpecies live on the bodies of 
men, beaſts, and perhaps of all living 
creatures. 
There were lice upon man and beaſt. 
Exod. viii. 18. 
Frogs, lice, and flies, muſt all his palace fill 
With loath'd intruſion. Milton, 
It is beyond even an atheiſt's eredulity and im. 
pudence to affirm, that the firſt men might pro. 
ceed out of the tumours of trees, as maggots and 
flies are ſuppoſed to do now, or might grow apon 
trees; or perhaps might be the /ice of ſome pro- 
digious animals, whoſe ſpecies is now extinct. 
Bentley, 
Not that I value the money the fourth art of 
the ſkip of a lauſe. Sno) ifts 
To LousE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
clean from lice. | 
As for all other good women, that love to do 
but little work, how handſome it is to louſe them- 
ſelves in the kunſhine, they that have been but : 
while in Ireland can well witneſs. Spenſer on Ireland, 
You fat and lous'd him all the ſun-ſhine day. 
Suit. 
Loſuszwokr. 5. /. The name of a plant; 
called alſo rattle and cock's-comb. 
Lo us iI v. adv. [from louſe.] In a pal. 
try, mean, and ſcurvy way. 
Lo'usiness. 2. /. [from lowfy.] The 
ſtate of abounding with lice. 


Lo'usy. adj. [| from lou/e.] | 

1. Swarming with lice ;  over-run with 

lice. 

Let him be daub'd with lace, live high and 

whore, 

Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dryden. 

Sweetbriar and gooſeberry are only louſy in dry 

times, or very hot places. Mortimer's Huſbatidrys 

2. Mean; low born, bred on the dung- 
SG 

I pray you now remembrance on the leuſy knave 

mine hoſt, 

A louſy knave, to have his gibes and his mockeries. 

| Shakeſpeare 

Lovur. 2. 1 [ Joete, old Dutch. Mr. He.] 

A mean aukward fellow; a bumpkin; 

a clown. | F, 

Pamela, whoſe noble heart doth diſdain, that 

the truſt of her virtue is repoſed in ſuch a /out's 

hands, had yet, to ſhew an obedience, taken on 

ſhepherdiſh apparel. Sidney. 

This lzut, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 

Ms that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. 

Shakeſpearte | 

I have need of ſuch a youth, 

That can with ſome diſcretion do my bufineſs ; 

For tis no truſting to yon fooliſh /out. Shakeſpeare 

5 Thus wail'd the louts in melancholy ſtrain, Gay - 

To Lour, v. 2. [hlutan, to bend, Sax.] 

' To pay obeiſance; to bend; to bow; 

to ſtoop. Obſolete. It was uſed in a 

good ſenſe. 


He fair the knight ſaluted, lot ing low, 
Im fair him quitted, as that courteous Was. 


Spenſers 
Under the fand bag he was ſeen, 


7 


neſs; affection. | 14 
of good-Will, lovelineſs and levingngſs. 


* 


Granville, | 


; 


1 1 Louting low, like a for ſter green. 


Jan ſon. 
Ben J - 
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« buy grey with age, with count'nante | 
* ing low | 8% 3 
His head 'n do che earth beforg the king 0 bow. 


ty 
uſt 18 * 5 Drayton. 
br, To Lov T. V. a. This word. ſeems in 


Sbaleſpeare to ſignify, to overpower. 
Fam lowted by a traitor villain, 
And cannot help the noble 
Lo'uTISH. a4. from lont.] Clowniſh; 
bumpkinly. 6 
This loutiſd clown is ſuch, that you never ſaw ; 
ſo ill-favoured a viſar; his behaviour ſuch, that 
he is beyond the degree of ridiculous. Sidney. 
Lo'uTiSHLY, adv. [from lont.] With 
the air of a clown; with the gait, of 
a bumpkin. 
Low. 4d. 
1. Not high. 
Their wand'ring . courſe now 
then hid, 
Progreſſive, retrograde. 
2. Not riſing far upwards. 
It became a ſpeading vine of /qav 


| 


- 


high, now loro, 
Milton. 


ſtature. : 
Ezek. xvii. 6. 


3. Not elevated in place, or local ſitua- 


tion. 
O mighty Cæſar! doſt thou lye ſo /ow ? 

Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meaſure.? SEakeſ. Julius Ce). 
Equal in days and nights, except to thoſe 

Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 
Had unbenighted ſhone, while the logo ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in their fight * 
Had rounded ftill th' horizon, and not known 
Or eaſt or weſt. Milton. 
Whatſoever is waſhed away from them is carried 
down into the /o<ver grounds, and into the ſea, and 
nothing is brought back. Burnet's The of the Earth, 


4. Deſcending far downwards; deep. 
The loweſt bottom ſhook of Erebus. Milton. 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, ſo lo, 

Down ſunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep, - 
Capacious bed of waters. ; 
lis volant touch | 
Inftin through all proportions lou and high 
- Fled and purſu'd tranfverſe the reſonant fugue. 
| 47 I Milton. 
5. Not deep; not ſwelling high; ſhal- 
low : uſed of water. 

As two men were walking by the ſea-ſide at lor 
water, they ſaw an oyſter, and both pointed at it 
together. L' Eſtrange. 

It is lozo ebb ſure with his accuſer, when ſuch 
peccadillo's are put in to ſwell the charge. Atrerb. 

6. Not of high price: as, corn is /ow. 
7. Not loud; not noiſy. | 
As when in open air we blow, 
The. breath, though firain'd, ſounds flat 
But if a trumpet take the blaſt, 
It lifts it high, and makes it laſt. 


| 


7 


* 
6 L 


* 


and bow : 
W aller. 


very deep of the ſtage, the lobe ſound may be 
heard diſtinctly to the fartheſt part of the audience 
and yet, if you raiſe your voice as high as you 
pleaſe, 
fuſion. Addiſon on Italy. 
8. In latitudes near to the line. 
They take their courſe either high to the north, 
or loo to the ſouth. Ablot's Deſcrip. of the World. 
9. Not riſing to ſo great a ſum as ſome 


other accumulation of particulars. _ 
Who can imagine, that in fixteen or ſeventeen 
| Hundred years time, taking the lorver chronology, 
that the earth had then ſtood, mankind ſhould be 
propagated no farther than Judza ? Burnet. 
10. Late in time: as, the lower empire. 
II. Dejected; depreſſed. | 
His ſpirits are ſo lob his voice is drown'd, 
He hears as from afar, ar in à ſwoon, 
Like the deaf murmur of à diſtant ſound. Dryden. 
Vor. II. 1 * 


Pd 


_ 


chevaliers Shakeſpeare. | 


| 


: 


The theatre is ſo well contrived, that, from the 


there is nothing like an echo to cauſe con- | 


4. With a depreſſion of the voice. | 
| Lucia, ſpeak lot, he is retir d to reſt. Addiſon. 


* 
e 


1 

Though he before had gall and rage, © 
Which death or conqueſt muſt aſſuage ; 
He grows diſpirited and d, 


- | p : | 


oy 


He hates the fight, and ſhuns the foe. Prior. 

12. Impotent; ſubdued. 1 
| To be worſt, uh | 

The weft, moſt dejected thing of fortune, ö 
Stands ſtill in eſperance. Shakeſpeare. 
Why but to awe, | 

Why but to keep ye le and ignorant? Ailton. 
To keep them all quiet, he muſt keep them in 


greater awe and leſs ſplendor z which power he 
will uſe to keep them as lot as he pleaſes, and at 
no more coft than makes for his own pleaſure. 
Graunt. 
13. Not elevated in rank or ſtation; ab- 
ject. 
| He wooes both high and 4%, both rich and poor. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Try in men of lie and mean education, who 
have never elevated their thoughts above the ſpade. 
- Locke. 
14. Diſhonourable ; betokening meanneſs 
of mind: as, /ow tricks. | 
Yet ſometimes nations will decline fo /zww 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong 
But juſtice, and ſome fatal courſe annexed, 
| Deprives them of their outward liberty, 
Their inward loſt. Milton. 
15. Not ſublime ; not exalted in thought | 
or dition. WIT. | 
He has not ſo many thoughts that are /oww and 
vulgar, but, at the ſame time, has not ſo many 
thoughts that are ſublime and noble. Addiſon. 
In compariſon of theſe divine writers, the nobleſt 
wits of the heathen world are lot and dull. Felton. 
16. Submiſſive; humble; reverent. 
| I'bring them to receive 


From thee their names, and pay their fealty 
With low ſubjeRion. Milton. 
From the tree her ſtep ſhe turn d, ; 
But firſt Jo reverence done, as to the pow'r 
That dwelt within. | 7 Milton. 
Low. adwu. ö © 


1. Not aloft ;- not on high. _ 
There under Ebon ſhades and /;zv-brow'd roe ks 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell. Milton. 
| My eyes no object met ; 
But /ow-hung clouds, that dipt themſelves in rain, 
To ſhake their fleeces on the earth again. Dryden. 
5 No luxury found room 
In lau- rooft houſes, and bare walls of lome. Dryd. 
Vaſt yellow offpprings are the German's pride 
But hotter climates narrower frames obtain, 
And /aw-built bodies are the growth of Spain. 
5 . Creech. 
We wand'ring go through dreary waftes, 
Where round ſome mould' ring tow'r pale ivy creeps, 
And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the 
- _ deeps. _ 2 Pope. 
2. Not at a high price; meanly. It is 
chiefly uſed in compoſition. 
Proud of their numbers and ſecure in ſoul, 
The confident and over-luſty French: 
Do the /ow-rated Engliſh play at dice? Shakeſpeare, 
This is the prettieſt /52zv-born laſs; that ever 
Ran the greenſord; nothing the does or ſeems, 
But ſmacks of ſomething greater than herſelf, 
Too noble for this place. 
Whenever I am turned out, my lodge deſcends 
upon a /owv-ſpirited creeping family. Swift. 
Corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge all; and av'rice creeping ou, 
Spread like a low · born miſt, and blot the ſun. Pope. 
3. In times approaching towards our own, 
In that part of the world which was firſt inha- 
bited, even as /ow down as Abraham's time, they 
wandered with their flocks and herds. Locke. 


| 


q 


? 


— 


%, 
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5. In a ſtate of ſubjection. 


| 


Ho comes it that, having been once ſo {ow | 


1 To Low. 


Shakeſ. Winter's Tale. | 


k * 
"FS. \ 1 
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Low _ 
brought, and-thoroughly ſubject ed, they afterwards 
lifted up themſelyes ſo ſtrongly again ? -- Spenſer» 
. a, [from the oy 
To fink; to make low. Probably mil- 

printed for Haber. 1 
The value of guineas was lerbed from one - and- 
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twenty ſhillings and fixpence to one-and-twenty 
ſhillings. 3 Seit. F 
To Low. v. n. [hlonan, Saxon. The 


adjective /ow, not high, is pronounced 
lo, and would rhyme to zo: the verb 
how, to bellow; lou; and is by Dryden 
rightly rhymed to zow.] To bellow 
LOT. .-- 
Doth the wild afs bray when he has graſs? or 
[aveth the ox over his fodder ? ob, vi. 5. 
The maids of Argos, who, with frantick cries, 
And imitated Jowings, fill'd the ſkies. Roſcommon. 
Fair 10 grac'd his ſhield, but. Is now, | 
With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to I 
5 fe ; Dryden. 
Had he been born ſome ſimple ſhepherd's heir, 
The eving herd, or fleecy ſheep. his care. Prior. 
o'WBELL. . J. [lacye, Dutch; lex, 
Saxon; or lag, Iflandick, a flame, and 
bell.) A kind of fowling in the night, 
in which the birds are wakened by a 
bell, and lured by a flame into a net. 
Lowe denotes a flame in Scotland; and 
to lowwe, to flame. 
Lows. The termination of local names. 
Loxwe, loe, comes from the Saxon Pleap, a hill, 
heap, or barrow; and ſo the Gothick #laiww is a 


* 


L 


monument or barrow. Gibſon. n 
To Lo W- ER. v. a. [from low.] 
1. To bring low; to brin 


down by wa 
of ſubmiſſion. 19 * : 


As our high veſſels paſs their wat' ry way, 

Let all the naval world due homage pay ; | 

With haſty reverence their top-honours lower, 

Confeſſing the aſſerted power. Prior. 
2. To ſuffer to ſink down. f 

When water ifſues out of the apertures with 
more than ordinary rapidity, it bears along with it 
ſuch particles of looſe matter as it met with in its 
paſſage through the tone, and it ſuſtains thoſe 
particles till its motion begins to remit, when by 
degrees it fqvers them, and lets them fall. 

| Woodward. 
3. Ren leſſen; to make leſs in price or va- 
ue. 

The kingdom will laſe by this lowering of in- 
tereſt, if it makes foreigners withdraw any of theit 
money. | | "ID" Locke. 

Some people know it is for their advantage te 


{aver their intereſt. p Child on Trade. 
To Lower. v. 2. To grow leſs; to 
fall ; to fink. ED — 


FE” The preſent pleaſure, 
By revolution lou ring, does become 
The oppoſite of itfelf. Shakeſ. Ant, and . 
To LOWER. v. n. [It is doubtful what 
was the primitive meaning of this word: 
if it was originally applied to the ap- 
pearance of the ſky, it is no more than 
to grow low, as the ſky ſeems to do in 
dark weather: if it was firſt uſed of the 
countenance, it may be derived from 
the Dutch /eeren, to look aſkance: the 
ow ſounds as ou in hour; in the word 
lower, when it means 70 grow, or make - 
ow, the ow We- as o in more. 
1. To appear dark, ſtormy, and gloomy; 
E e u 
Now is the winter of our diſconten | 
Made glorious ſummer by this fun of Vork; 
And all the clouds that /owered upon our houſe, 
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nes down the dender fiem and Searded 24 


ſalutod 


pen che heavens are filled with clouds, and all | 


nature wears a /owvering countenance, I withdraw 

myſelf from theſe uncomfortable ſcenes. Addiſon. 
The dawn is overcaſt, the morning low'rs, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſon. 
If on Swithin's feaſt the welkin /ovrs, 

And ev'ry penthouſe ſtreams with haſty ſhow'rs, 

Twice twenty days ſhall clouds their fleeces drain. 


There was Diana when AQtzon ſaw her, and 
one of her fooliſh nymphs, who weeping, and withal 
© Jowering, one might ſee the workman meant to ſet 

forth tears of anger. . Sidney. ö 

He mounts the throne, and Juno took her place, 

But ſullen diſcontent fat /ow'ring on her face; 
Then impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 
Thus — in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryden. 
Lowe. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Cloudineſs ; gloomineſs. 


2. Cloudineſs of look. ; 
Philoclea was jealous for Zelmane, not with- 
out ſo mighty a /ozver as that face could ye. 
PTY h ne y. 
Lo'wERINGLY. adv. [from lower. ] With 
cloudineſs; gloomily. | 4 
Lo'wtr MosT. adj. [from low, lower, and 
moſt. Loweſt. h 
Plants have their ſeminal uppermoſt, living 
creatures have them /owvermeſt. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
It will alſo happen, that the ſame part of the 
pipe which was now /owvermeſt, will preſently be- 
come higher, ſo that the water does aſcend by de- 
| ſcending; aſcending in compariſon to the whole 
inftrument, and deſcending in reſpect of its ſeveral 
parts. ; Wilkins. 


* 


Lo WI AND. . . [low and land.] The 


country that is low in reſpect of neigh- 
bouring hills ; the marſh, 
| W hat a devil is he? 
His errand was to draw. the /oww/and damps, 
And noiſome vapours, from the foggy fens, 
Then breathe the baleſul ſtench with all his force. 
Dryden. 
No nat'ral cauſe ſhe found from brooks or bogs, 


Or marſhy loww/ands, to produce the fogs. Dryden. | 


Lo'wLiiLy. adv. [from lowly. ] 
1. Humbly ; without pride. 

2. Meanly ; without dignity. 
Lo'wLiNEss. 2. /. [from lowly.] 


1. Humility ; freedom from pride. 
TL colineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Shakef. 
The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſey*rance, mercy, /ovlineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Eve, 
_ With ag majeſtick, from her ſeat, 
And grace, that won who ſaw to wiſh her ſtay, 
Roſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If with a true Chriſtian /cwvlineſs of heart, and a 
devout fervency of ſoul, we perform them, we 
ſhall find, that they will turn to a greater account 
to us, than all the warlike preparations in which we 


. truſt, | - Atterbury. 
2. Meanneſ;; want of Gignity ; abject 
deprefhon. | 


They continued in that Eqolingfs until the divi- 


ſion between the two houſes of Lancaſter and York 


arols. - 


Spenſer. 


The Ionolineſi of my fortune has not brought me | 


to flatter vice; it is my duty to give teftimuny to 
virtue. Dryden. 
LowWU N. adj. | from low. ] 
1. Humble; meek; mild. 


Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 6. Depreſſion ; dejection. 
Matt. xi. 29. | 


Jam meek and /*:v/y in heart, 


5 


. Say. fore fo excellent a Being, and adore a Nature ſo 
2. To frown ; to pout ; to look ſullen. |] 


| 


| 


| 


Or foizon follow. 
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abroad : we of our him in a very 
 towly and ſubmiſſive manner, as looking that from 
him we ſhould receive ſentence of life or death. 


1 
« 


| Bacon, 
With cries they fill'd the holy fane; | 
Then thus with /owwly voice Hioneus began. 
| , Dryden. 


The heavens are not pure in his fight, and he | 


charges even his angels with folly z with how 
lowly a reverence muſt we bow down our fouls be- 


much ſuperior to our own ! . Rogers. 
2. Mean; wanting dignity ; not great. 
For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 


One common right _— CY 


3. Not lofty ; not ſublime. | 
For all who read, and reading not diſdain, 
Theſe rural poems, and their logoly train, 
The name of Varus oft inſcrib'd ſhall ſee. Dryden. 
Lo'wLy. adv. from low, ] 
1. Not highly; meanly ; without gran- 
deur ; without dignity. | 
I will ſhew myſelf highly fed, and 7evly 
taught; I know my bufineſs is but to the court. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
*Tiz better to be /owly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt'ring grief, | 
And wear a golden ſorrow. Shakej. Henry VIII. 
2. Humbly ; meekly; modeſtly. 
| Heavin is for thee too high 
To know what paſſes there; be lowly wiſe : 
Think only what concerns thee, thy being. 


Milton. 
Another crowd "3 
Preferr'd the ſame requeſt, and /ozvly bow'd. Pope. 
Lown. 2. /. [/iun, Iriſh ; /oen, Dutch, a 
ſtupid drone.) A ſcoundrel; a raſcal. 
Not in uſe. 
King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches coft him but a crown, 
He thought them fixpence all too dear, 
And therefore call'd the taylor lozon. Shakeſpeare. 
Lo'wxess. #. /. [from /oww.] U 
1. Contrariety to height ; ſmall diſtance 
from the ground. : 
They know 
By th' height, the /ozvneſs, or the mean, if dearth 
Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The l/owneſs of the bough where the fruit 
cometh, maketh the fruit greater, and to ripen 
better; for you ſhall even ſee, in apricots upon a 
wall, the greateſt fruits towards the bottom. Bacon. 
In Gothick cathedrals, the narrownefs of the 
arch makes it riſe in height, the ltoneſt opens it 
in breadth. = Addiſon. 
2. Meanneſs of character or condition, 


whether mental or external. 
Nothing could have ſubdu'd nature 
To ſuch a /owwneſs but his unkind daughter. Shakef. 
Now I muſt 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, 
And palter in the ſhift of /owneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Want of rank; want of dignity. 
The name of ſervants has of old been reckoned 
to imply a certain meanneſs of mind, as well as 
lownejs of condition. South, 
4. Want of ſublimity ; contrary to lofti- 


neſs of ſtile or ſentiment. 
His ſtile is accommodated to his ſubject, either 


of Perſius is the hardneſs of his metaphors. 
* ) = 7 Dryden, 


5. Submiſſiveneſs. 


as ſubjects were like to yield, who had lived almoſt 
four-and- twenty years under ſo politick- a king as. 
his father. - Bacon. 


high or low; if his fault be too much /ozonefs, that 


The people were in ſuch loroneſt of obedience | 


| Lo'zENGE. 'n. / 
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* which a kingdom may be ſubje&, as well us a par. 
ticular perſon. N Swift. 
LowTH#0'vGHTED. aj. [Jow and thought. ] 
Having the thoughts with-held' from 
ſublime or heavenly meditations ; mean ' 
of ſentiment; narrow-minded. 
Above the ſmoak and ftir of this dim ſpot, - 
Which men call earth, and with /oxorboughred care, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Milton. 
Ob grace fterene ! Oh ves heav'nly fair! 
Divine oblation of /ozothoughred care 
Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the fey, 
And faith our early immortality! Pope. 
LowserrITED. adj. [low and ſpirit.) 
Dejected; depreſſed; not lively; not 
vivacious ; not ſprightly. : 
| Severity carried to the higheſt pitch breaks the 
mind; and then, in the place of a difordeely young. 
fellow, you have a /orwſpirited moped creature. 
: ? Locke. 
Loxop RO MICE. #. /. [Need and Ju. 
Loxadromick is the 1 K oblique failing by J. 
rhomb, which always makes an.equal angle with. 
every meridian ; that is, when you {ail neither di- 
rectly under the equator, nor under one and the 
ſame meridian, but acroſs them: hence the table 
of rhombs, or the tranſverſe tables of miles, with 
the table of longitudes and latitudes, by which the 
ſailor may pructically find His courſe, diſtance, lati- 
tude, or longitude, is called loxodromick. Harris. 
LO'YAL. adj. | loyal, French.) 
1. Obedient; true to the prince. 
by Of Gloſter's treachery, 
And of the /cyal ſervice of his ſon, 
Whea I inform'd him, then he call'd me fot. 
Shakeſpare, 
The regard of duty in that moſt lea nation 
overcame all other difficulties. Kinolles. 
Tayal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, 
Yet mean his ſacred perſon not the leaſt offence. 


Lelouch Dryden. 
2. Faithful in love; true to a lady, or 
lover. | - 
Hall, wedded love! by thee 
Founded in reaſon /oyal, juſt, and pure. Milton. 


There Laodamia with Evadne moves, 
Unhappy both ! but loyal in their loves. Dryden. 
 Lo'yYalissr. 2. J. Ifrom leyal.] One 
who profeſſes uncommon adherence to 
his king. ye 
The cedar, by the inſtigation of the loyalifts, 
fell out with the homebians. Howes Vocal Foreſt. 
Lo'YaLLy. atk [from yal] With fide- 
| lity; with true adherence to a king; 


with fidelity to a lover. 
The circling year I wait, with ampler ftores, 
And fitter pomp, to hail my native ſhores ; 
Then by my realms due homage-would' be paid, 
For wealthy Kings are /oyally obey d. Pope's Odyſſey» 
Lo'YaLTY. 2. J. ¶ loiautẽ, French.] 


1. Firm and faithful adherence to a 
prince. | 1 
Though /oyalty, well held, to fools does make 
Our faith mere Pity ; yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall'n lord, | 
Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer. 


| Shakeſpeares 
He had never had any veneration for the court, 
but only ſuch /yalty to the king as the law te- 
Abdiel faithful found £ | 
Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd, _ 
His loyalty he kept. | . Milton» 
For /cyalty is ſtill the ſame, | 
| Whether it win or loſe the game; 
True as the dial to the ſun, | 
Although it be not ſhone upon. Hadil rar. 


2. Fidelity to a lady, or lover. 
Dſenge, French. of 


Hence that poyerty and /orpneſs of ſpirit to | 


unknown etymolog y. 
| 1. A rhomb. 
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1. A rhomb . 
The bet builders reſolve. upon | 


ſquares, as a mean between too few and too many 


angles; and through the equal inclination of the 


by axe (tr than the rhomb or /oſenge. 
e * * Worton's . 
2. Loxenge is a form of a medicine made 
into ſmall pieces, to be held or chewed 
in the mouth till melted or waſted. 
3. A cake of preſerved fruit: both theſe 


form, which was rhomboidal. 
Ly. a contraction for /ord/pip. 
Lu'syaRD. . . [from lubber.] A lazy 
ſturdy fellow. | 


geon lubbards - 


Swift. 


LU'BBRR; 2. , [Of this word the beſt 


by Jurius to ſignify in Daniſh fat. ] A 
ſturdy drone; an idle, fat, bulxy loſel ; 
a booby. | 

For tempeſt and-ſhowers deceiveth a many, 
And lingering lubbers looſe many a penie. Tuffer. 


main ſea into the havens, leaping up and down, 
puffing like a fat /ubber out of breath. Carew. 
They clap the {ubber Ajax on the ſhoulder, 
As if his feet were on brave Hector's breaſt, 
And great Troy ſhrinking. Shakeſp. Troil. and Cr. 
A notable /ubber thou reporteſt him to be. 
|  * * Shakeſpeare. 


I came to Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; 

and ſhe's a great lubberly boy. 
Lu”BBERLY. adv. Aukwardly ; clumfily. 
Merry Andrew on the low rope copies /ubberly 


performing on the high. 


Dryden. 
Lu. 2. / A game at cards. 


threw, 
And mow'd down armies in the-fights of lu. Pope. 
” To LU'BRICATE, v. a. [from lubricus, 
Latin,] To make ſmooth or ſlippery ; 
to ſmoothe. | 

There are aliments which, befides this /ubri- 

cating quality, ſtimulate in a ſmall degree. 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The patient is relieved by the mucilaginous and 


and others both /ubricate and ſtimulate. Sharp. 
To LUBR1"CITATE, v. a. | from labricus, 
Latin. ] To ſmoothe ; to make ſli 
LusBR1ciTyY. 2. /. | from Iabricus, Latin; 
lubricite, French. N 
1. Slipperineſs; ſmoothneſs of ſurface. 
2. Aptneſs to glide over any part, or to 
facilitate motion. 1 5 
Both the ingredients are of a lubricating nature; 
the mucilage adds to the /ubricity- of the oil, and 
the oil preſerves the mucilage from inſpiſſation. 
| ' Ray on Creation. 
3. Uncertainty ; ſlipperineſs; inſtability. 
The manifold impoſſibilities and lubricities of 


matter cannot have the ſame conveniencies in any 
modification. | | 7 NE 
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_ excepted them _ out of the charge of CITY 
vanity z and yet the politician is not diſcourage 
at-the inconftancy of human affairs, and the /ubri- 

city of his ſubject. Glanville's Apology. 

A ſtate of tranquillity is never to be attaitied, 
but by Keeping perpetually in our thoughts the 
certainty” of death, and the /ubricity of fortune. 


4. Wantonneſs; lewdneſs. : 


K 


are ſo denominated from the original 


Yet their wine and their victuals thoſe curmud- | 
Lock up from my- fight, in cellars and cupboards. 


derivation ſeems to be from /ubbed, ſaid | 


Thete ckaſe the ſmaller ſhoals of fiſh from the | 


1 


Tell how the drudging goblin ſweat; 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh' d the corn, 
That ten day labourers could not end; | 
Then lies him down the-{ubber fend. Milton. | 
Venetians'do not more uncouthly ride, . 
Than did your lubber ſtate mankind beſtride. | 
| Dryden. 
How can you name that ſuperannuated ow ? 
eve. 
Lu”BBERLY. adj. [from lubber.] Lazy 
and bulky. | 


Shakeſpeares ; 
the ſame tricks which his maſter is ſo dexterouſſy 


Ev'n mighty pam who kings and queens-v'er- | 


the ſaponaceous remedies, ſome of which /ubricate, | 


ppery. | 


Feo | 


From the letchery of theſe fauns, he thinks that 


Lu'nrIck. adj. [Jabricus, Latin. 
1. Slippery; ſmooth on the ſurface. 
Tbs A 


And roul themſelves over her lubrict throat \ 
In A murmurs. 
2. Uncertain; unſteady. 


ia the gulph of ſatality. 
3. Wanton ; lewd. [Inbrigue, French.] 
| Why were we hurry'd down | 
This /ubrick and adult'rate age; 
Nay, added fat pollutions of out own, 
1” encreaſe the ſteaming. ordures of the ſtage ? 
. D . 
Ly"pRI1Covus. adj. ¶labricus, Latin. ] 
1. Shppery ; ſmooth. | 
| The parts of water being voluble and /ubricous 
as, well as fme, it eafily infinuates itſelf into the 
tubes of vegetables, and by that means introduces 
into them the matter it bears along with it. 
5 * Wodward's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Uncertain. | 
The judgment being the leading power, if it be 
ſtored with /ubricous opinions inſtead of clearly con- 
ceived truths, and peremptorily reſolved in them, 
the practice will be as irregular as the conceptions. 
[2 | | __ Glanville's Scepſis. 
LUBRIFICA'TION. 2. . [lubricus and fo, 
Lat.] The act of ſmoothing. . 
A twofold liquor is prepared for the inunction 
and labriſication of the heads of the bones; an oily 
one, furniſhed by the marrow ; a mucilaginous, 
ſupplied by certain glandules ſeated in the articula- 
tions. FANS Ray on Creation. 
LuBRIFA'cTION. #. ,. [lubricus and 
Facio,. Latin, ] The act of lubricating 
or ſmoothing. | 
The cauſe is lubrifaction and relaxation, as in me- 
dicines emollient; ſuch as milk, honey, and mal- 
lows. - | | 24,15 Ra 
Luce. 3. J [perhaps from lupus, Latin.] 
A pu full grown. . 
They give the dozen white /uces in their coat. 
_ Shakeſpeare. 
Lu'cenT., adj. [lucens, Latin.] Shin- 
ing; vos. lap - ſplendid. 
I meant the day-ſtar ſhould not brighter riſe, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent ſeat. 


1 


A ſpot like which perhaps 
Aſtronomer in the ſun's /ucent-orb, 
Through his glaz d optick tube yet never ſaw. 


Milton, 
LUCID. adj. [lucidus, Latin; Jucide, 
French. | | 


1. Shining; bright; glittering. 
Eb Og Over his /ucid arma 
A military veſt of purple flow'd ; | 
Livelier than: Melibœan. „ Milton. 
It contracts it, preſerving the eye from being 
injured by too vehement and /zcid an object, and 
again dilates it for the apprehending objects more 
remote in a fainter light. - Ray. 
If a piece of white paper, or a white cloth, or 


Ben Tonſon. 


' L'Eftrange. | 


ſatyr is derived from them, as if wantonneſs and 
lulricity were eſſential to that poem which ought |. 
in all to be avoided. Dryden. I 


Craſhaw. ; 
| | ; although they had had Jucid intervals and happy 
I will deduce him from his cradle through the | 

deep and /ubrick waves. of ſtate, till he is ſwallowed | 
Wotton. | 


the end of one's finger, be held at the diftance of | 
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thar part of the glaſs where it is mot in ]¹ on, 
the electricle vapour which. is excited by the fric- 
tor of the glaſs againſt the hand, will, by daſhin 
againſt the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put in 
fuch an agitation as to emit light, and-make the 


white paper, cloth, or finger, appear "ou like a 
gl: W- worm. 4 PF: » ton. 
The pearly ſhell its wid globe unfold, | 


And Phebus warm the rip'ning ore to gold. Pepe. 
2. PeHucid ; tranſparent. | 
On the fertile banks 1 

Of Abbana and Pharpar, /ucid ſtreams. Milton. 
On the tranſparent lde of à globe; Half ſilver 
and half of a tranſparerit metal, we ſaw certain 
ftrange figures circularly drawn, and thougtit we 
could touch them, till we found our fingets {topped 
by that /uci4 ſubſtance. Gulliver's Travels. 


Of ſhort thick ſobs, whoſe thund' ring volleys float | 3+ Bright with the radiance of intellect; 


not darkened with madneſs. 1 
The long diſſentions of the two houſes, Which, 


pauſes, yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, 
ready to break forth. Bacon. 

Some beams of wit on other ſouls may fall, 
Strike through and make a /ucid interval; 

But Shadwell's/ genuine night admits no ray, 
His riſing fogs prevail upon the day. Dryden. 
I believed him in a cid interval, and defired he 
would pleaſe to let me ſee his book. Tatlers. 
A few ſenſual and voluptuous perſons may, for 
a ſeaſon, eclipſe this native light of the ſoul; but 
can never.ſo wholly ſmother and extinguiſh it, but 
that, at ſome /ucid intervals, it will recover itſelf 
again, and Mine forth to the conviction of their 
conſcience. - 79 Farley. 
Lucroirty. . J. [from lucid.] Splen- 
dour; brightneſs. Di#. 
LucrFtrovs. adj. [Jucifer, Latin.] Giv- 
ing light; affording means of diſcovery. 

The experiment is not ignoble, and luciferous 
enough, as ſhewing a new way to produce a vola- 
tile: ſalt. . * -. Boyle. 

Luci'FiCk. adj. [lux and facio, Lat.] 
Making light; producing light. 

When made to converge, and fo mixed together 
though their /ucifick motion be continued, yet by 
interfering, that equal motion, which is che colori- 
fick, is interrupted. Grews 

Luck. 3. J. | geluck, Dutch.] 
1. Chance; accident; fortune; hap; 
caſual event. — 

He forc'd his neck into a nooze, 

To ſhew his play at faſt and looſe ; | 
And, when he chanc'd t' eſcape, miſtook, 
For art and ſubtlety, his luck. Hudibras. 
Some ſuch method may be found by human in- 
duſtry or /uck, by which compound bodies may be 
reſolved into other ſubſtances than they are divided 
into by the fire. Boyle. 


2. Fortune, good or bad. | 
Glad of ſuch /uck, the luckleſs lucky maid 
A long time with that ſavage people Raid, 
To gather breath in many miſeries. Senſor. 
Farewel, good luck go with thee. ' Shakeſpeares 
1 did demand what news from Shrewſbury. 
He told me, that rebellion had ill /uck, 
And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold. 
Sbaleſ 
That part of mankind who have had the juſtice, 
or the luck, to paſs, in common opinion, for the 
wiſeſt, have followed a very different ſcent. Temple. 
Such, how'highly ſoever they may have the /uck 
to be thought of, are far from being Iſraelites in- 
The gueſts are found too num' rous for the treat, 
But all, it ſeems, who had the /zck to eat, 
Swear they ne'er taſted more delicious meat. Tate. 
Luckily. adv. from Uucky.] Fortu- 
nately ; by good hap. | | 
It is the pencil thrown luckily full upon the horſe's 
mouth, to expreſs the foam, which the painter 
with all his {kill could not form. Dryden's Dufreſ. 


about a quarter of an lach, gr half an inch, from | It 2 Juckily tor the eſtablimeat of a new 
[ . : | 3 R 24 | {OI 


race 
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race of kings upon the Britiſh throne, that the | 
firſt. of this royal line has all high qualifications. 


, | | . Addiſon. 
Lu'cxinsss. »./. [from Jucky.) Good 
fortune; hap ; caſual happineſs. 


x 


- He who ſometimes lights on truth, is in the right I 


but by chance; and I know not whether the Jucki- 


neſs of the accident will excuſe the irregularity of | | 
Lu"picrovsLY, adv. [from Judicrons.] 


his proceeding, | TLocte. 
Lu'ckrrss. adj. [from Juck.) Unfor- 
tunate ; unhappy. 


Glad of ſuch luck, the Juckleſs lucky maid 

A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid, 

To gather breath in many miſeries. Fairy Queen. 
Never ſhall my thoughts be baſe, 

Though luckleſs, yet without diſgrace. Suckling. 
What elſe but his immoderate luſt of pow'r, 

Pray*rs made and granted in a /uckleſs hour ? Dryd. 

Lu'ckyr, adj: [from luck; geluckig, Dut.] 


Fortunate ; happy by chance. 

. But I more fearful, or more /ucky wight, 
Diſmay'd with that deformed, diſmal fight, 
Fled fait away. | Fairy Queen. 

Perhaps ſome arm more /ucky than the reſt, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from 

bondage. Addiſon's Cato. 

Lu'craTive. adj. [lucratif,, French; u- 

crativus, Lat.] Gainful ; profitable; 
bringing money. 

The trade of merchandize being the moſt u- 
erative, may bear uſury at a good rate: other con- 
8 Bacon. 
8 e diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to pur- 
ſue the more dangerous way of living by war, than 
the more kicrative method of life by agriculture. 

Broome. 


Lex E. . /. [/ucrum, Latin.] Gain; 
profit; pecuniary advantage. In an ill 


ſenſe. 
Malice and lucre in them Is 

. Have laid this woe here. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
They all the ſacred myſteries of Heav'n 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn 
Of lucre and ambition. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

A ſoul ſupreme in each hard inſtance try d, 

Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, | 
The rage of pow'r, the blaſt of publick breath, 
The luſt of /ucre, and the dread of death, Pope. 


Luck1i'FEROUS. adj. [lucrum and fro, 
Lat.] Gainful ; profitable. 
Silver was afterwards ſeparated from the gald, 
but in ſo ſmall a quantity, that the experiment, 
the coſts and pains conſidered, was not * 
| | - Ye. 
Lucki'Fick. adj. [lucrum and facio, 

Latin.} Producing gain. 
LucTa'T10N. 3. . | ludtor, 


Lat.] Strug- 


geile; effort; conteſt. 


To LU CUBRATE. v. a. [lucubror, Lat.] 
To watch ; to ſtudy by night. 

LucuBRA'TION. 2. . [lucubratio, Lat.] 
Study by candle- light; nocturnal ſtudy; 
any thing compoſed by night. 

Thy lucubrations have been peruſed by ſeveral of 
our friends. 4 Tatkr. 

LucuBRa'TORY. adj. [ lucubratorius, from 
lucubror, Latin.] Compoſed by candle- 
light. 

Lou muſt have a diſh of coffee, and a ſolitary 
candle at your fide, to write an epiſtle /ucubratory 
to your friend. | 

Lu'cuLENT. adj. [Juculentus, Latin.] 


1. Clear; tranſparent ; lucid. This word 
is perhaps not uſed in this ſenſe by any 


other writer. EOS 
And Jucwlent along 

The purer rivers flow. Tbomſon s Winter. 
2. Certain; evident. ; 
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Lu'ccace: 2. /. [from Jug.] Any 


Pope. | 


They are againſt the _—_—_ incredulity of the 
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Jes, the moſt Juculent teftimonies that Chiiſtian || 


 LU'DICROUS. adj.  [ludicer, Latin.) 

Burleſque; merry; ſportive ; exciting 

laughter. | | EEG 
Plutarch quotes this inſtance of Homer's judg- 


ment, in cloſing a ludicrous ſcene with decency and 
inſtruction. ; Broome. 
Sportively; in burleſque; in a manner 
that may excite laughter. = 
Lu'picrRousNEss. 3. J. | from Iudicrous.] 
Burleſque ; ſportiveneſs ; merry caſt or 
manner; riciculouſneſs. 
Lupirica"T10N. 2. /. [| Judificor, Latin. ] 
The act of mocking, or making ſport 
with another, | | 
Lure. 2. / [In Scotland.] The palm 
of the hand. | | | | 
To Lurr. v. x. pe loof.) To keep cloſe 
to the wind. Sea term. | 
Contract your ſwelling ſails, and Ju to 


wits. 


To Luc. v. a. [alucean, Saxon, to pull; 
loga, Swediſh, the hollow of the hand.] 
1. 'I'o hale or drag; to pull with rugged 
violence, 
You gods ! why this 
Will Jg your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Thy bear is ſafe, and out of peril, wa 
Thou l/ugg'd indeed, and wounded very ill. Hudib. 
When ſavage bears agree with bears, 
Shall ſecret ones lug ſaints by th' ears? Hudibras. 
See him drag his feeble legs about 
Like hounds ill coupled: Jowler {gs him till 
Through hedges. | Dryden. 
Whoſe pleaſure is to ſee a trumpet tear 
A cynick's beard, and /ug him by the hair. 
Dryden. 


Either every ſingle animal ſpirit muſt convey a a4 


whole repreſentation, or elſe they muſt divide the 
image amongſt them, and ſo lug off every one his 
ſhare. | ; 2 ers 
2. To LuG out. To draw a ſword, in 


burleſque language. 
But buff and beltmen never know theſe cares, 
No time, nor trick of law, their action bars; 
They will be heard, or they lug out and cut. Dryd. 
To Luc. v. n. To drag; to come heavi- 
ly : perhaps only miſprinted for lags. 
My flagging ſoul flies under her own pitch, 
Like fowl in air, too damp, and lugs along, 
As if the were a body in a body. Dryden. 


Lus. n. J. | | 
1. A kind of ſmall fiſh. © + 


They feed on ſalt unmerchantable lebe. 
worms, lugs, and little crabs. ; . 
2. [In Scotland.] An ear. | 
3. Lug, a land meaſure; a pole or perch. 
'That ample pit, yet far renown'd 
For the large leap which Debon did compel 


Ceaulin to make, being eight Jug of ground. 
| | Spenſer. 


cumbrous and unwieldy that is to be 
carried away; any thing of more weight 
than value. 

Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
What do you mean | 

To doat thus on ſuch /uggage ? Shakeſpeare's Tem. 

Think not thou to find me'ſlack, or need 
Thy politick maxims, or that cumberſome _ 
Luggage of war there ſhewn me. Milton's Par. Reg. 
How durſt thou with that ſullen /-ggage 
O' th ſelf, old ir'n, and other Baggage, 
T' oppoſe thy lumber againſt us? Hudibras. 


| tainty among khe ruffling winds 


 LuGv'prIOUs. adj. [lugubre, French; 


: ing tone, makes up the ſum of many men's humi. 
LUKEWARM. adj. 


Dia. 


e 
of the ſecond ; as we ſay, el Bot.] 


Dryden. 


2. Indifferent; not ardent ; not zealous. 


In lukewarm patriots. 


— 


thing | 


The mind of man is too light to bear much cer- 
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of paſſion wal 
opinion ; and if the luggage be prized eq Wi 
the jewels, none will bs. caſt out till all by Ay. 
wrecked. | 3 818 5 8 Glanville. 

A lively faith will bear aloft the mind,. 
And leave the luggage of good works behind. 


I am gathering up my luggage, and pr 
my journey. Seoift to Pope. 


lugubris, Lat.] Mournful; ſorrowful. 

A demure, or rather a lagubrious look, a hin- 
liations. Decay f Piety. 
[The peed os d 
this word is doubted. Warmth, in 
Saxon, is hleoð; in old Frifick 2%); in 
Dutch /zewte; whence probably our 
luke, to which warm may be added, to 


determine, by the firſt word, force 


1. Moderately or mildly warm; ſo warm 


as to give only a pleaſing ſenſation. 
A dreary corſe, whoſe life away did paſs, 
All wallow'd in his own yet /ukewdarm blood, 
That from his wound yet welled freſh alas ! Fa 
74 » Fairy Que, 
May you a better feaſt never behold, | 
You knot of mouth friends: ſmoke and Jukewvarm 
water | PLE i 
Is your perfection. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens, 
Bathing the body in /uk-warm water is of great 
advantage to contemperate hot and ſharp humours. 
| | Wiſeman's Surgery, 
Whence is it but from this attractive power, 
that water, which alone diftils with a gentle Ile 
warm heat, will not diftil from ſalt of tartar with- 
out a great heat ? 2 


If ſome few continue ſtedfaſt, it is an obedience 
ſo lukewarm and languiſhing, that it merits not 
the name of paſſion. | Dryden. 

This ſober conduct is a mighty virtue 
_  Aaddiſon's Cato. 
U'KEWARMLY. adv. [from the adjec- 

tive. ] 5 
1. With moderate warnith. 
2. With indifference. 


Lu"KEWARMNESS. 2. J. ¶ from Jukewarm.] 
1>- Moderate or pleaſing heat. 

2. Indifference ; want of ardgur. - 

Some kind of zeal counts all merciful mode- 

ration lukewwarmneſs. King Charles. 

The defect of zeal is /ukewwarmneſs, or CcOtine(s 

in religion; the exceſs is inordinate heat and ſpi- 

ritual fury. : Spratt. 

Go dry your chaff and ſtubble, give fre to 

the zeal of your faction, and reproach them with 


lukewarmneſs. | Sevrft. 
To LULL. v. a. [/ulu,” Daniſh; allo, 
Latin.] - | fs 
1. To compoſe to ſleep by a pleaſing 
ſound. 2 ; 
| There trickled ſoftly down - 
A gentle ſtream, whoſe raurmuring wave did play 
Amongf the pumy ſtones, and made a ſound 
To lull him ſoft aſleep, that by it lay. Fairy Queen. 
Such ſweet compulſion doth in muſick lie, 
To lull the daughters of neceſſity. Milton. 
Theſe lull'd by nightingales embracing ſlept. 

| | Milton. 
2. To compoſe; to quiet; to put to reſt. 

To find a foe it ſhall not be his hap, 2 
And peace ſhall Jul him in her flow'ry lap. Milton. 
No more theſe ſcenes my meditations aid, 
Or /ul/ to reſt the viſionary maid. . 
By the vocal woods and waters J d, | 
And loft in lonely muſing in a dream. Thomſen» 


Lu'LLaBY. z. /. [/allus, Latin. Quem 
nutricum fuiſſe deum contendit . 
| us, 
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"th. How came the ſon” to be lvminowr# Not from 
Bentley. 


e the neceffity of natural cauſes, == the feſt were funk down, which, by . their ; 
nurſes 1 . r 2. Enlightened. is | | | „ — and lumpiſh fig ure, made their way more : 
therefore tull to ſeep] A 200g to um] Faß may, induſtrious of herſelf, fetch day, . feed.. - Ar 1 
a. ' Travelling eaft; and with her part averſe Ho dull and how inſenſible a beaſt 0 3 


Only that noiſe heav*n's rolling circles keſt, From the ſun's beam, meet night; ber other pare | Is man, who yet wou' d lord it o'er the reſt ? 
Sun 2 „to bring the world to ret. Fairfax. | Still nus by his ray. "Milton's Paradiſe Le.] Philoſophers and 2 yainly ſtrove 

Ptlomel, with melody, II. Shining; brig hc. In every age the lumpiſb mals to move. Dryden . | 
Sing in your ſweet Jullaby 3 ; | © - The moſt luminous: of the-priſmatick colours are | VU MPISHLY. adv, [from lumpiſp.] With q 
Lalla, lulla, lullaby; tu Ia, lulla, lullaby. Shakeſp- | the yellow .-and>-oraiges; theſe afleft- the, ſenſes heavineſs ; with ſtapidit 5 | 5 


If you will let your lady know. I am here to N Newton. Lu MrIsEN ESS. . /; [from the adjec- 


5 3 along ; + It 1 * 9 
3 — Ar ENG $ . 2 "| LUMP. 2. /. (om „ Dutch. I | tive.] Stupid heavineſs. | 
Marty, Sir, lullaby to your bounty till I come 1. A ſmall mats of any matter. Lufur x. adj. [from Jump.) Full of 
again. Shakeſpeare. | The weed kal is by the Egyptians uſed yr | _ lumps ; full of compact maſſes. 

Drinking, is the lullaby uſed by "nurſes to fill | fuel, and then they cruſh the aſhes into net Hike] One of che beſt ſpades to dig bard Jumpy clays, 
crying children. Locke on Education. a ſtone, and ſo ſell them to the Venetians. Bacon. but too ſmall for light garden mould. 41 


Without this various agitation of the water, how 7 | 
could s of ſugar or falt caſt into it be fo per- Lv NACY. Ms 77 from luna, the moon. } 
feRly diffolved in it, that the lamps themſelves | A kind of madneſs influenced by the 
totally difappear? | Boyle. | moon ; madneſs in general. 

A wretch is pris'ner made ; 5 Love is merely madneſs, and deſerves as well a 


Lou sa do.. [Jumbi, Lat. the loins, ] 
Lumbago's are pains very troubleſome about the 
loins, and ſmall of the back, ſuch as precede ague 
fits and fevers; they are moſt commonly from 
fullneſs and acrimony, in common, with a diſpo- 
fition to yawnings, ſhudderings, and erratick pains 


Lad ch nnd —— WW — GT WETTY A 


1 

Whoſe fleſh torn off by /umps, the rav nous _ | dark houſe and a whip as madmen do; and the 

- e a q In morſels cut. | ate. reaſon why they are not ſo puniſhed and cured is, 

i —_ rere Ev'ry fragrant flow'r, and od'rous green, - ' |} that the /unacy. is ſo ordinary, that the whippers are 

ro & wh 1 | * Ouincy, Wers ſorted well, with Jumps of amber lajd be- in love too. | Shakeſpeare's As you like it 

LU MBER. 2. / [loma, zeloma, Saxon, | Wer, is ar Aw LOT r 3 

To 5 eee eee s intimate union $ beaten hence by your ge lunacy. eſpea re. 

houſehold-ſtuff; lommering, t - . with an infinite being, and by that union receiving There is difference of lunacy: I had rather be 


an houſe, Dutch.) Any thing uſeleſs or | of ideas, leads one into as groſs thoughts, a8 a 
cumberſome; any thing of more bulk | country-maid would have of an infinite butter- 
than value. | N print, the ſeveral parts whereof being applied to her 


mad with him, that, when he had nothing, thought. 
all the ſhips that came into the haven his, than 
with you, who, when you have ſo much coming 


_ wo 


The vary bed was violates * © | «mp of butter, left on it the figure or idea there in, think you have nothing. Sucklings+ 
By the coarſe hands of filthy dungeon villains, was preſent need of. | 3 Locke. | LVU NAR. } ad). lunaire, Fr. lunaris,. 
And thrown among the common lumber. Orzway. | 2» A ſhapeleſs maſs. AT : Lu NAR. Latin. ] . 
One ſon at home | 1 5 ee rr fump 5 1%½ | 1 Relating to the moon. | : 
thee more than many gueſts to come. | crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. akeſ. 22 : 
2 cond uſeful art he be * doth ; Why might there not have been, in this great FER. that or rage br age _ ; 
| He grows mere lumber, and is worſe than at. maſs, huge Jumps of folld matter, which, without C 
| Dryden. | any form or order, might be jumbled together? jr Bi okay: a yy cats Ba eigb. 25 
Thy neighbour has remor ' d his wretched ftore, | r 
Few hands will rid the lumber of the pn 4 3. Maſs r ra * | E [pond our rolling neighbours. we ſhalk 
1 . a 8 ' ow a 
If God intended not the preciſe uſe of every] Lie like one lump before him, to be faſhion e | « | 
Gogle atom, that atom had been no better than a | Into what hs Meats. Shateſp. Henry VIM. | And on the lunar world ſecurely pry> = Dryden. 
g "| 4274. P gals 2. Being under the dominion of the moon 
piece of lumber. | . Grew. It is rare to find any of theſe metals pure: but | 8 eee eee eee 
The poring ſcholiaſts mark; I copper; iron, gold, filver, lead, and tin, all promiſ- > y. have. My me s folar and 
Wits, who, Ike owls, fee only in the dark; . .\cuouſly in one lump. W#/cdward's Natural Hiftory, | dn and: Tuch HEE toys put into great. 
A lumber-houſe of books jn ev ty heat. © Pape. 1.4. The whole together ; the groſs. D. 
To Lu'MBER. v. a. [from the noun.] If my readers will not go to the price of buying | qe, which Baptiſta Porta hath thought too low a 


To heap like uſeleſs goods irregularly. | my papers by retail, they may buy them in the 
In Rollo we muſt have fo much ſtuff lumbered | . 4 "4 ++ Addiſon. 


Le fignification, and raiſed the ſame unto a lunary tre- 
together, that not the leaſt beauty of tragedy can 0 Gther epidemical vices are rife and predominant 


preſentation. Brown's Vulgar Errouss.. 
Lu'NarY. 3. £ [lunaria, Latin; lunaire,. 


appears Rymer. ; only for a ſeaſon, and muſt not be aſcribed to hu- French.) Moonwort 
| , : ; man nature in the lamp. | Bentley. NY , 
To * 1 or 115 wot P 2 if 8 n "Þ The ebe of ſeveral 8 ; Then ſprinkles ſhe the juice of rue 
as burthened Wil own. bulk. p Rigmatized in a Jump, under the notion of being | With nine drops of the midnight dew, 
: : NS let them run 4 "ares | papitts. FRY, 1 From {unary diſtilling. Drayton's Nymphid.. 
Nox: lumber d es he mere dat ed d., ee Is take io gros, |LU'NATED. adj, [from land.] Formed 
LuminaRy. 2. , [luminare, Lat. lan-] Without attention to particulars. | Neun half moon. | 
naire, Fr.] | | Ihe expences ought. to be lumped together. Lu NATICE. ad}. | lunaticus, Lat.] Mad; 


0 . * | Ayliffe's Parergon.. | having the imagination influenced b 
1. Any oe aps er | Boccalini, in his political balance, after laying the 2 * 0 80 1 
/ 3 n | France in one ſcale, throws Spain into the other * Wenn 
Diſpenſes light from far , Allan. which wanted but very little of being a counter- e e eee 1318 with 
2. Any thing which gives intelligence. poiſe : the Spaniards upon this reckoned, that if | — * , 
Sir John Graham, I know not upon what /umi- 3 Shakeſpeare. 
PEATEHh 


L.A — 


Spain of itſelf weighed ſo well, they could not fail | Enforce their charity. 


narie: he eſpied in his face, diſſuaded him from | of fucceſs when the ſeveral parts of the monarchy | x = . 
marriage. ; Motten. were lumped in the ſame ſcale. Aldiſer. A NATICK. 2. . A madman. 
3. Any one that infiruas mankind, Lu"MPFISH. 7. J. [Jump and i.] AF, The lanagch, the lover, and. the Pact. 

The circulation of the blood, and the weight 'r 35 1 1 Are of imagination all compact: | 4 
and ſpring of the air, had been reſerved for a late N . * I One fees more devils than vaſt hell can hold; | 
beppy diſcovery by ow" nt” Rds 8 al Lu'meinG. adj. [from Jump.) Large; | The madman. Shateſp. Midſummer Night's Dreams 
1 ö Bentley. heavy; great. A low word, 7 dare enſure any man well in his wits, for one 

LuminaT10N. 4. J [ n 1 8 Nick, thou ſhalt have a Jumping penny worth. | in the thouſand that he ſhall not die a lunatick in 
Emifion of light, , Dis 2 2 | Arbutbnet. | Doe ergy. within theſe ſeven years; becauſe not 
> | „ 7 . 3 . ; | above one in about one thouſand five hundted h 
Lu Mixous. adj. ¶Iumineux, French. Lu ur is. adj. [from ſump.) Heavy; | yg. 2 — Bill. 
1. Shining; emitting light. I groſs; dull; unackive s bak). , Ses che blind beggar dance, the cripp'e fing, 

Fire burneth wood, making it firſt /uminous, f Out of the earth was formed the fleſh of man, The fot a hero, lunatick a king. M4 Pope. 
then black and brittle, and laſtiy, broken and in-] and. therefore heavy and lunpiſb. Raleigh. |, The refidue of the yearly profits ſhall be {aid 
e, . | Bacon. | Sylvia is lumpiſh, heavy, melancholy. Sbaleſpeare.] out in purchaſing a piece of land, and in building 

| i Love is all (put: fairies ſooner may I thereon an hoſpital for the reception of ideots and 

I be luminous inferior orbs inclos d, Be taken tardy, when they night-tricks play, | duratickis. . Swift. 
From chaos. 33 Aan. Than we; we are tog dull and 4, .  Suckling-F Lun ATION, 2. / [lnafſen, French; 
a 4 Ire «2 , | " | — luna, 
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moon. | 


If the /bnations be obſerved: for cycle of nineteen | 
moon, the fame 


A, ye u, which is the cycle ot the 
obſervations Will be 


for ever. | | due dw. 
Lo xen. * ¶Minſprau derives it 
Lu'xcyzon.f from h, Spaniſh; 


Skinner from Heinten, a ſmall piece, 
Teutonick. It i 
clutch or clunch.| As much food as 
one's hand can hold. | 9 9 1 
When hungry thou e ar a, Uke an oaf, 
I 1 Wic'd'the /ancheor from the barley, toaf ; 
With crumbled bread I thicken'd well the mefs. 


Lux. 2. /. [luna, Eatin.] 


1. Any thing in the ſhape of an half 


moon. 
A troop of Janizaries- ftrew'd the field, 
Fall in juit r$©*s or wedges, /unes, or ſquares, 
Firm as they ftood.. 
2. Fits of ivnacy or frenzy; mad freaks. 
The French ſay, of a man fantaſtical or 


whimſical, I a des lunes. 
Beſtree thera 
Theſe dangerous, unſafe lunes, i' th' king; 
e muſt be told on't, and he ſhall: the office 
Becomes a woman beſt, Shakeſpeare's Winter"s Tale. 


3. Alaiſh: as, the lune of a hawk. 


LPT TE. x. J [French.] A ſmall 


half moon. | ; 

Lunette is a covered place made before the cour- 
tine, which conſiſts of two faces that form an angle 
inwards, and is commonly raiſed. in foſſes full of 
water, to ſerve inſtead of a fauſle braye, and to diſ- 
pute the enemy's paſlage : it is fix toiſes in extent, 
of which the parapet is four. Treuaux. 

Luxos. 2. . , 
Dutch.] The lights; 
which breath is inſpired and expired. 

More would I, but my /ungs are waſted fo, 

That ftrength of ſpeech is utterly denied me. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


The bellows of his /ungs begin to ſwell, 
Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. Dryden. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of braſs inſpir'd with iron /ungs ; 
I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the peniſhments thoſe crimes. have met. 


| Dryden. 
Lu'ncteD. adj. [from /angs.], Having 
lungs; having the nature lungs ; 


drawing in and emitting air, as the 
lungs in an animal body. 
The ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, 
While the /ung'd bellows hiſſing fire provoke. 
| | 7 Dryden. 
LunG-GROWN. adj. [lung and grown. | 
The lungs ſometimes grow faſt to the ſkin that 
lines the breaſt within; whence ſuch as are de- 
tained with that accident are /ung-growne Harvey. 
Lu'xNGWORT. #. . | pulmonaria, Latin. ] 
A plant. "ol ille 
Lunis0'LAR. adj. ¶luniſolaire, 
luna and /olaris, Latin. ] Compoundea 
of the revolution of ſun and moon, 
- LunT. 2. / [loate, Dutch. ] The match- 
cord with which guns are fired. 
Lu'PINE. 2. /. [lupin, French; lupinus, 
Latin.) A kind of pulſe. 


It has a papilionaceous flower, out of whoſe em- 

alement riſes the pale, which afterwards turns into 

| a pod filled with either plain or ſpherical ſeeds : 
the leaves grow like fingers upon the foot ſtalks. 

| K Miller . 


When Protogenes would undertake any excellent 


piece, be pſed to diet himfelf wich peas and - 


W 


* 4 


The evolution of the | 


verified for-tuceaadipg: cycles . Ie bearded t of the golden hear. D 
1 Ae, Lua cn. =, /. [This Word is derived 


robably comes from 


— 


| 
| 


Gay. ' 


. Watts. | 


2 — I” 


Haumer. . 


[lungen, Saxon; long, 
the part by] 


N * N * * Wy 1 * 


© * * 1 wy A 
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£ * N 


2 chat his. Invention. 2 be. quick, and re- 
8 Ms. . Wee caFam, on Drawing · 
Where tales of Jupines grew, 
Th. enſujng ſeaſon, in return, may bear 
The bearded product of the golden Jear. 


- 


a og 


by Sinner from Vaurche, a game of 
draughts, much uſed, as he ſays, among 
the Dutch; ourche he derives from arca; 
ſo that, I ſuppoſe, thoſe that are loſt 
are left in /prche, in the lurch or 
whence the uſe of the word. 


without help. A ludicrous phraſe. 
Will you now to peace incline, 
And languich in the main deſign, 
And leave us in the lurch??? e Dienbam. 
But though thou'rt of a different church, 
I will not leave thee in the lurc h. 


that, when they find themſelves. upon a pinch, 
will /-awe their friends in ths lurch. L' Eftrange. 
Can you break your word with three of the 
haneſReſt bet meaning perſons in the, world? It is 
baſe to take advantage of their ſimplicity and cre- 
dulity, and leave them in the lurch at laſt. Arbuth. 
Flirts about town had a deſign to caſt us out of 
the faſhionable world, and leaue us in the lurch, by 


ſome. of their late teſinaments. Addiſon's Guardian. | 


To LuRCH, v. . [loeren, Dutch; or ra- 
ther from the noun.] i | 
1. To ſhift; to play tricks. | 
I myſelf, ſometimes leaving goodneſs on my left 


hand, and hiding mine honour in my necellity, | 


and fain to ſhuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. Shake/. 
2. To lie in wait: we now rather uſe 
lurk. SR 
While the one was upon wing, the other ſtood 
lurcbing upon the ground, and flew away with the 


To LURCH. v. a. [Jurcor, Latin. 
1. To devour ; to ſwallow greedily. 
Too far off from great cities may hinder buſi- 


every thing dear. 
2. To defeat; to 


| Bacon. 
diſappoint. A word 
me lurch. 
of f waxed like a ſea; 
And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince, 
He lurcht all ſwords o' th' garland. Shakeſpeare. 
God never deſigned the uſe of them to be con- 
tinual; by putting ſuch an emptineſs in them, as 
ſhould ſo quickly fail and lurch the expectation. , 
| | South. 
This is a ſure rule, that will never deceive or 
lurch the fincere communicant. 


3. To ſteal privily ; to filch; to pilfer. 
Lu'RCHER. 2. . from lurch.] 


1. One that watches to ſteal, or to betray 


Or entrap. 
His thefts ſome trade ſman ſpies, , 
Swift from his play the ſcudding /urcher flies; 


HIER») 
French % 


— 


— 


Whilſt ev'ry honeſt tongue Stop thief reſounds. 


2. A dog that watches for his game. 

I cannot repreſent thoſe worthies more naturally 
than under the ſhadow of a pack of dogs, made up 
of finders, lurchers, and ſetters. Tatler. 


mandizer. Not uſed. 
Lu RE. 2. J [/eurre, French; lere, Dut.] 
1. Something held out to call a hawk. 
My faulcon now is ſharp and paſſing empty, 
And, till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full gorg'd, 
For then ſhe never looks upon her lure. Shakeſpeare. 


fame and belief would draw, at one time or other, 


r; 


| forlorn or deſerted condition; to leave | 


Hudibras. | 
Have a care how you laeep company with thoſe || 


now uſed only in burleſque. | from the 


This lure ſhe caſt abroad, thinking that this 


— 


| 
| 


fiſh. L' Eftrange. . 


neſs; or too near lurcbeth all proviſions, and maketh | 


South. 


Say. | 


3. [Lurco, Latin.) A glutton; a gor-| 


| birt 
2. Any enticement ; 


miſes advan 


'To LuRE. WU, N. [from the noun. ] 


ſorge birds to ſtrike upon it. Bacon s deny VII. 
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vs 


Ta hair, is a lure. 8 


rey hund about to ſeize on him. 
Nor high-flown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend, 


6 10 | Diba, 
| 3887 Henry is, hen Emma 3 
With of tarſels and of /ures he talks, Prin. 

any ching that pro- 


How many have with a ſmile made malt account 
Of beauty, and her lures, cably ſcorn'd. 


All her aſſaults, on worthier things intent > Milton, 


. Luxury 
Held out her lure to his ſuperiour eye, 


And griev'd to ſee him paſs contemptuous-by. 


To 
call hawks. 

Standing near one that /ured loud and fhrill, 1 
had ſuddenly an offence, as if fomewhat had bro. 
ken, or been diſſocated in my ear, and immediate. 
ly after a loud ringing, Bncun. 


to draw. 
* | 93 4 4 when a flock | 
ravenous „though many a league remote, 
* the day of battle, to a field © 
here armies lie encamp'd, come flying, lud 
With ſcent of living carcaſſes. Milton's Par. Lf, 
A man ſpent one in labour, that he might 
paſs the other at eaſe} and lured on by the plea. 
ſure of this bait, when be was in vigour he would 
provide for as many days as he cquld. Temple, 
MILEY Should you /ure Fe” 
From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art. Thomſun, 
Volumes on ſhelter'd ftalls expanded lie, 


And various ſcience lures the learned eye. Gay, 


Lu RI. * [4uridus, Lat.] Gloomy; 
. diſmal. ot uſed. 
Slow ſettling o er the /urid grove, | 
Unuſual darkneſs broods. bomſon's Summer, 


To Lurk. v. n. [probably lurch and luy4 


are the ſame word. See LURCH.] 
To lie in wait; to lie hidden; to lie 
cloſe. 5A ö 

Far in land a ſavage nation dwelt, 


That never taſted grace, nor goodneſs felt; 


But like wild beaſts, /urkivg in loathſome den, 

And flying faſt as roebuck through the fen, 

All naked, Fairy Qucen. 
Milbrook lr teth between two hills, à village 

of ſome eighty houſes, and borrowing his name 

from a mill and little brook running there through. 

EE Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

They lay not to live by their worke, 

But theeviſhly loiter and /urie. Taſſer's Huſbandty. 
If finners entice. thee, conſent not; if they ſay, 

let us lay wait for blood, let us lurk privily for 

the innocent. | Prov. is 11. 
The wife, when danger or diſhonout lurks, 

Safeſt, and ſeemlieſt * huſband ſtays. Milton, 

ee 


The lurking gold upon the fatal tree. Drygen's An. 


The king unſeen 
Lurꝭ'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive queen; 
He ſprings to vengeance. Pope. 
I do not lark in the dark: I am not wholly 
unknown to the world: I have ſet my name at 


length. 8 Swift. 


Lu'kxER. #./. [from /urk.] A thief that 


lies in wait. 


Lu"kK1NGPLACE. #. /. [ lurk and place.] 


Hiding place ; ſecret place. 


Take knowledge of all the /urkingplaces where 
he hideth himſelf. > I Sam. xxili. 27s 


Lu'sciovs. adj. | from delicious, ſay ſome; 


but Skinner more probably derives it 


ab from luxurtous » Corr uptly pronoun ce d.} 


1. Sweet, 


1 


23 


Q cen. 
lage 
ame 
ugh. 
wall, 


adry. 
lay, 
y for 
"8 © 


ſilton. 
An. 
Leen 3 
440 


me at 


40. 


that 


ace. 


where 
li. * 


. 
1. Sweet, a to navſexe 


2. Sweet in a great degree. ; le 
The food 9 


Mall ſhortly be as bitter as colc inti a. 7 * 
Wind Wai blade on him, beetle his 
glaſs, 


And ſhed the c ious hw on the ground. Mikon. 
Blown roſes hold their fweerneſs to. the laſt, 
Fates 5 ack = native taſte. Dryden. 
3. Pleaſing 3 deli 
He will bait 0 0 
ſome gainful purchaſe. 
Lu'scr0USLY. adv. \ [from I bib. 11 


Sweet to a great a 
Ly'sc10UsNEss., . / {from luſcious. ] 


Immoderate ſweetnefs. ' 
Can there be a greater indulgence in God, than 


to embitter ſenſualities whoſe /uſciouſnefs intoxicates 
us, and to clip wings which carry us from him? 
; Decay of Piety. 
Peas breed worms by reaſon of the heſciouſneſs and 
ſweernefs of the grain. Mortimer s Huſbandiy. 
Lu'sERN, 2. J. [lupus cervarius, Latin. ] 
A lynx 


Lusn. adj. Of a dark, deep, full colour, 
oppoſite to pale and fait; from touſche. 


Hammer. 


Sbaleſpeare. 
Lusx. adj. [luſche, French. ] Idle; ; lazy; 
worthleſs. Di. 
Lu'sK1SH. adj. [from /uſe. ] Somewhat 
inclinable to lazineſs or indolence. 


indolently. 
diſpoſition to lazineſs. Spenſer. 


in play; ſportive. | 


condemned as unlawful ; ſuch as the luſcrious lots, 
dancing, and ſtage- plays. Sanderſon. 


Bijhop. 
Lu'soRY. adj. [luſorius, Latin.) Uſed in 


lay. 
4 There might be many entertaining contrivances 
for the inſtruction of children in geometry and 
geography, in ſuch alluring and luſory methods, 
which would make a moſt agreeable and laſting im- 
preſſion. 


LUST. 2. J flupe, Saxon; laßt, Dutch.] 

1. Carnal defire. 

This our court, infected with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn; epicuriſm and 4% 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 

"Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Lift, and rank thoughts. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
T ey are immoderately given to the 4% of the 

fleſh, making no conſcience to get baſtards. Abbcr. 


reſiſt it by diſputing with it, but fly from it, that 
is, think not at all of it. 


Any violent or irregular deſire. 
I will divide the ſpoil; 


upon them. Exodus, xv. g. 


che poor: let them be taken in the crafty wilineſs 
chey imagined. Pſalms. 
Virtue was repreſented by Hercules : he is drawn 


meant all manner of /uſts.  Peacham on Drawing. || 
All weigh our acts, and whate'er ſeems unjuſt, 

Impute not to neceſſity, but luſt. Dryden. 
The lu of lucre. Pape. 


uſed. 


Trees will grow 6 and bear better fruit, 
if you put ſalt, or lees of wine, or blood, to the 


root: the 7 may be, the Iincreaſing the luſt or 
yet of the ö : 5 


$155 bb ee eee 


Lu'sx is HLX. adv. ¶ from laſtiſb. ]-Lazily; 
Lu*sx1S$HNESS. #. /. [from lui. A | 
Lusc x 1ous. adj. [Juſorius, Latin. Uſed 


Thing, more open to exception, yet unjuſtly 1 


Watts on the Mind. | 


When a temptation of 1ſt aſſaults: thee, do not | 


Taylor's Holy Living. | 


my /ft ſhall be ſatisfied 
The ungodly, for his own Ju, doth perfecute | 


offering to ſtrike a dragon; by the dragon are! 


Vigour; active power 3 luſtineſs. Not 


5 "vos. 


7 0 Le vs. 
1. To defire carnally. 


2. To defire vehemently. 
Giving ſometimes -prodigally ; not becauſe he 
loved them to whom he gave, but becauſe he ed 
to give, Sidney. 
The Chriftian captive in chains could no way 


T Fheir eyes ſwell with fatneſs; and they do even 
what they 2 Pſal. Ixxiti. 7. 
4: To have irregular diſpoſitions, or de- 
ſires 
The mixed multitude fell a lufting 


| give us fleſh to cat? | Numbers. 
The ſpirit that dwelleth in us /ufteth to envy. 


ames, iv. 5 
Lo- STFUL. adj. II and full] 
1. Libidinous; having irregular deſires. 
Turning wrathful fire to lfu heat, 
With bealdly fin thought her to have defil'd. 
Fairy Queen. 
| + There js no man that is intemperate or luftful, 
but beſides the guilt likewiſe Rains and obſcures 
his foul. Tillatfon. 
2. 12 to ſenſuality; inciting to 
u 
Thence his /uſtful orgies he enlarg d. Milton. 
Lu'sTFULLY. adv. from tuftful.] With 


ſenſual concupiſcence. _ 
Lu'sTFULNEss. 3. J. [from /u/tful.] Li- 

13 bidinouſneſs. chem 4. 
;U S$TIHED, |] #. /. [from luffy.] Vi- 
5 E \ 


Lu'sT1IHoOOD. gour; 
. corporal N Not now in uſe. 


A goodly perſonage, 
Now in his freſheſt flower of luftybed, 
Fit to inflame fair lady with love's rage. 
Reaſon and reſpect 
Make livers pale, and {uftibeod dejected. Shakeſp. 
| II prove it on his body; 
Deſpight his nice fence, and his active practice, 
His May of youth and bloom of lzftlybowd. Shakeſp. 
ELu'sTiLY. adv. from y.] Stoutly ; 
with vigour; with mettle. 
1 determine to fight /uftily for him. Shakeſpeare. 
Now, gentlemen, 
Let's tune, and to it /uftily a while. Shakeſpeare. 
Barbaroſſa took upon him that painful journey, 


| Which the old King'ts itil performed. Nallet. 
He has fought /u/tily for her, and deſerves her. 
Youtberne. 


Lu"sTixEss. 2. J [from lufty.] Stout- 
' neſs; flurdineſs; ſtrength ; vigour , of | 
body. 4 
Freſh Clarion being ready dight, 
He with good ſpeed began to take his flight 
Over the fields in his frank luſtineſs. Spenſer. 
Where there is ſo great a prevention of the ofdi- 


poſition of the mother. 
hh ver s Natural Hi frye 
Cappadocian llaves were famous for their / 
neſs, and being in good liking, were ſet on a all | 
to ſhew the good habit of their body, and made to 
play tricks before the buyer, to ſhew their activity 
andi ſtrength. Daqden s Perſius. 
Los r ISS. adj. [from .] Not vigor- 
„ ous; weak“ Spenſer. 
Lu'sTRAL. 4½. 
tralis, 8 
bi 


His better parts 
More pure, and nearer to ethereal mind. 


it is leſs, it is ſome indi 


in purification. 
luſtral waves refin'd, *' 


| luſtratio, Latin.] LE water. 


move themſelves, if they ſhould unadviſedly Juft 
after liberty. Kinolles, 
3. To liſt; to like. Out of uſe. \ 


% 


Spenſer. | 


Inco loved all he 
| ee A lr DIED 


[ their ſacrifices acceptable to their gods? 


and the | 
children of Iſrael alſo wept, and ſaid, Who ſhall | 


nary time, it is the luftine eſs of the child; but when | 


Hale, Fiend, 1 
Ha v | 


Garth. - 
LVs TRA TION. 2 , [luftration, French; 


[| What w 


Job's religious care f 
His ſons #feribtes, whoſe united prayer, 
Like ſweet perfurnes, from golden cenſers riſe 3 


He with divine Juftrarivns fanctiflies. Sandys. 


That ſpirits are corporeal ſeems a conceit deroga- 
tive undo himſelf, and ſuch as He ſhould rather la- 
dour to overthrow ; z yet thereby he eſtabli ſheth the 
Yourtte of luftraticns, amulets, and charms. 
Brown's  Pulgar Errourte 


| | Should To's prieſt command 


A pilgrimage to Meroe's burning ſand; 


Through deferts they wou'd feek the ſecret ſpring, 


And holy water for lration bring. Dryden's Ju. 

were all their AAfratiens but ſo many ſo- 

lemn ,purifyings, to render both Ar and 

South. 

a By ardent pray 't, and clear luftration, 
Purge the contagious ſpots of 3 weakneſs; 
Impure no mortal can behold Priore 

Lu'sras. 2. J. [luftre, Frinck. ] 

1. Brightneſs ; ſplendour ; glitter. 

1 have one eye left to ſee ſome miſchief on 

m. 
—Left it ſee more, prevent it; out, vile gelly! 

where is thy /uſtre now? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
To the foul time doth perfection give, 

And adds-freſh luſtre to her beauty ſtill. 
The fcorching ſun was mounted high, 

In all its are, to the noonday ſky. Addiſon's Ovid. 
Paſs but ſome fleeting years, and theſe poor eyes, 

Where now without a boaſt ſomie /uſtre lies, 

No longer ſhall their little honours keep, 

But only be of uſe to read or weep» Prior. 

All mature laughs, the groves are freſh. and fair, 


Davies. 


The ſun's mild Ire warms the vital air. Pope. 
2. A ſconce with lights. | 
Ridotta ſips, and dances till ſne ſee 
The doubling luſtres dance as quick as ſhe, Popes 


3. Eminence; renown. 
His anceſtors continued about four hundred 
years, rather without obſcurity than with any great 
luft re. Motten. 
I uſed to wonder how a man of birth and ſpirit 
could endure to be wholly infignificant and ob- 
ſcure in a foreign country, when he might live with 
luſtre in his own. Swift. 
4. [From luſtre, French; Juftrum, Latin. ] 
1 The ſpace of five years. 
Lu'sTRiNG. u. J. [from lnftre.] A 
ſhining ſilk; commonly pronounced 
luteſtring. 
Lu'sTROUS, adj. {from lars. Bright; 
mining; luminous. 


| Noble heroes, go ſword and yours are kin, 


| good ſparks and Iuftrous.” Shakeſpearee 
| The maze /uftrous the imagination is, it filleth 
and fixeth the better. Bacon's Natural Hi iſtory . 


Lu'srWoRT. . J. [/uff and wort.] An 
derb. 

Iv” STY. adj. [luftig, Dutch. ] Stout; 
| vigorous.; healthy; able of body. 


| This ly lady came from Perſia late, 


She with the Chriſtians had encounter'd oft. Spenſer. 


love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 
n ing, it fairer than urBlanch ? 


Shakeſpieares 

We yet may ſee the old man in a morning, 
Lully as health, come ruddy to the field, Re 
Aid there purſue the chace. Otæbay. 


Ly" TANIST. . . [from N ] One who 

plays upon the Jute, , 

Lore Klovs. ad/. kannn, Latin. 1] 

1. Living: in mud. 

2. OF the colour of mud. ek 
A ſcaly tortoiſe- melt, of che lars kind. 


Crew. 


: 


— 


AM 1. J [Juth, Tut, French. ] 
A ſtringed inſtrument of mutick. 


40: pheus with, bis Jute made trees, 


| And the mountain tops that freeze, 


\ 


Bow themſelves when he didfinge Shateſpeares 
| | | Mas 
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May muſt be drawn with r 1 countenance, | 
upon his head a. garland of roſes, in one hand a | 


A lute ſtring will bear a hundred weight without 
rupture, but at the ſame time cannot exert. its 
elaſtici Arbulbnot. 
| rout of ſinging, or of dancing flaves, 
Love-whiſp'ring woods, and lute-reſounding waves. 


Dunciad. } 


2. [From lat, Fr. latam, Lat.] A com- 
poſition like clay, with which chemiſts 


cloſe up their veſſels. | 
Some temper lute, ſome ſpacious veſſels move, 
* "Theſe furnaces ere, and thoſe approve. Garth. 
To LuTE. , &. [from the noun.) To 


cloſe with lute, or chemiſts clay. 
Take a veſſel of iron, and let it have a cover 
of iron well luted, after the manner of the chemiſts. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtcry. 
Tron may be ſo heated, that, being clofely luted 
in a glaſs, it ſhall conſtantly retain the fire. 
Wilkins's Math. Magick. 


tht 


Lv'TuLEexT. adj. [Iutulentus, Latin. ] 


Muddy; turbid. 
Ti Lux. 
Es Lu'XATE. Latin. ] 

joint; to disjoint. 

Conſider well the luxated joint, which way it 
ſlipped out; it requireth to be returned in the ſame | 
manner. iſeman. 
Deſcending careleſs from his couch, the fall 
* Lux'd his joint neck, and n marrow bruis'd. 
Philips. 
Luxa"T1on.' 2. J. [from luxo, Latin. ] 
1. The act of disjointing. 
2. Any thing disjointed. 
The undue ſituation, or connexion of parts, 
in fractures and Juxations, are to be rectiſied by 


To put out of | 


chirurgical means. Flyer. 

LUXE. . /. [French, 8 Lat.]! 
Luxury; voluptuouſneſs. Not uſcd. 

The pow'r of wealth I try'd, | 

And all the various /uxe of coſtly pride. Prior. * 


Luxu'RIANCE. . / [from luxurians, 
Luxu'rilancy.{ Latin.] Exuberance; 
abundant or wanton- plenty or growth. 


A fungus prevents healing only by its Ee 
Wiſeman. 

Flowers grow up in the garden in the —. 4 
lumuriancy and profuſion. Spectator. 
While through the parting robe th alternate 


breaſt 
In full luæuriance roſe. Thomifon' — 
LuxuURIANT. as [luxurians, Latin. ] 
Exuberant; ſuperfluouſly plenteous. 
A fluent and Juxuriant ſpeech becomes youth 
well, but not age. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The mantling vine gently creeps luxuriant. 


Milton. 
If the fancy of Ovid be /uxuriant, it is his cha- 
racter to be fo. Dryden's Prefs to Ovid's Epiſtles. 
Prune the luxuriant, the uncouth refine, 
But thow no mercy to an empty line. Pope. 
To Luxv'RIATE. v. #. [luxurior, Latin.] 
To grow exuberantly; to 1 with 
0 uperfluous plenty. | 
LuxvU”RIOUS, | adj. [Juxurieux, French, 
luxuriaſus, Latin. 
1. Delighting in the Faulen of che 
— | 


lutes . Peacbam. 
| 12 a ſadly pleaſing ſtrain 8 
Let the warbling /ute complain - Pape : St. Cecilia. 


* a. [luxer, French; Juxo, | © 


ri 


F Thoſe whom laſt thou e 1 4 
In triumph, and luxurious wealth, are WA - 1 


Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs eminent, 
And re explolts; but of true wwe * | 
" $** * Milton. 
The luxurious board; - Y ee 
Luſtful; libidinods. eee . 


She knows the heat of a Iuxurtas bed 1 
Her bluſh 3 is guiltineſs, not modeſty, , 9M 
grant him bloody, 
— avaricious, falſe, deceitful. Shakeſpeares 1 
4. Voluptuous; enſlaved to ns | 
Luxurious cities, where the noiſe N 
5.8 riot aſcends above their loftieſt tow'rs. Milton. | 
5,, Sonny by pleaſure. 
| | Repel the 'Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, 
Protect the Latians in luxurious caſe. - Dtyden. 


6. Luxuriant ; exuberant. | 


Luxurious by reſtraifit. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Lvuxvu R IlOous Lx. .adv. [irom luxurious. 
 Delicioufly; voluptuoufly. | 
- Hotter hours you have 
Lene pick'd out. 
Where mice and rats devour'd poetick bread, | 
And with heroick verſe /uxurior ſly were fed. 


luxuria, Lat. 34 


1. Voluptuouſneſs ; addictedneſi to plea- 
ſure. 
Egypt with Aſſyria ſtrove 
In wealth and /uxury. Milton. 
Riches expoſe a man to pride and luxury, .and a 


foolith elation of heart. Addiſon's S pect᷑ator. 
2. Luſt; lewdneſs. 
Vows his hateful luxury, 


His beſtial appetite in change of luſt, 

Which ftretch'd unto their ſervants, daughters, 
wives. | | Shakeſpeare. | 

. Luxuriance ; exuberance. 


incorporate. Bacon. 


4. Delicious f-re. 


by lay ing on it earth, furniſhed out a kind of /uxury | 
tor a hermit. ; Addiſen. 
Ly. A very frequent termination both 
of names of places and of adjectives 
and adverbs ;* when /y terminates the 
2 of a place, it 1s derived from 


js -4 Saxon, a field. G When it 


trated from /ich, lite as, beafths beaft- 
like ; plainly, plainlike. 


LyCa"NTHROPY. 2. / [heantrepin, Fr. 


neſs, in which men have the qualities | 
of wild beats. 


thropy, and was for ever after wary not to come 
near a river. | Taylor. 


LY kE. adj. for lite. 


eak falſely, or otherwiſe. -— 
oil have me We for ſpeaking rue thou- 


Till more hands ER N 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows | | 


Shateſpeare. ; 


He never ſupt in ſolemn ſtate ; | 
Nor day to night /uxuriouſly did join, ' Dryden. | 
LUXURY. . /. [laxurt, old F rench ; 


Young trees of ſeveral kinds ſet contiguous in a4 
fruitful ground, with the /uxury of the trees will 


He cut the fide of the rock ate and 


an adjective or adverb, it is con- 


2 and 4. Ne. "A kind of mad- f 


He ſees like a man in his fleep, and grows * 
much the wiſer as the man that dreamt of a ſycan- 


Fhenker. 
Ly'1NG. participial noun, from Jie, whe- | 
ther it ſignifies 4 be recumbent, or 7 


; 36 445 8: $853 L. R | $254 3 
wilt have me wipe for bing! and 
whipt for holding my peace. SEateſp.' Kin 
Many tears and temptations. b 
in wait of the Jews. © Hts, Xx. 19. 
os Herd #. % Tiympbe," >; Hmpha, 
Latin,] Water; tranſ parent, edlourlei 
liquor. 
When the chyle paſſeth K the meſentery, 
it is mixed with the oo the moſt ſpirituous aud 
elaborated part of the blood. Aut hnot on Alimenti. 


r e, Latin. 
Ma Did 


5 
1 _ he ly. 


| Ly'MPMATICE. . . 222 Fr, 

from /ympha, Latin. 

I be lymptaticks are ſlender pellucid 4 whoſe 
cavities are contracted at mall and unequal di- 
ſtances: they are carried into glands of the 
meſentery, receiving firſt a fine thin lymph from 
the lymphatick ducts, which Ulutes the chylous 
fluid. Cheyne, 

Upon the death of an animal, the- ſpirits may 
fink into the veins, or ek, and glandules. 


LY"MPHEDUCT. 2. V {mph and dudus, 
Latin. ] 4 


lymph... 
f Fin. The glands, 


All artful 3 of various hollow W 
Which ſympbeducts, an art ry, nerve, and vein, 
e d and cloſe together wound, contain. 
Blackmore. 
Ly"NDEN TREE. n./. [tilia, Latin. ] A 


plant. 
LYNX. . /. Latin. ] A ſpotted beal, 
arp ſight. 


remarkable for ſpeed aud 
He that has an idea of a beaſt with ſpots, has but 

- a confuſed idea of a leopard, it not being thereby 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a lynx. Locke, 
What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the linx's beam Pope. 
Lras m. . [hre, French; tyra, Latin.] 
A harp; a muſical inſtrument to which 
poetry is, by poetical writers, ſuppoſed 


to be ſung. 
With other notes than to th* Orphean Jyre. Milt, 
My ſofteſt verſe, my darling lyre, _ 

Upon Euphelia's toilet lay. Pricr, 
He never touched his /yre in ſuch a truly chro- 

matick manner as upon that"o<-afion. Arbuthne!. 


LY*R1CAL. | adj. | lyricus, Latin; lyrique, 
Ly RICE. French. ] Pertaining to, 
an harp, or to odes or poetry ſung to 


an harp; ſinging to an harp. 
| All his trophies hung and acts enroll'd_ 
In copious legend, or ſweet /yrick ſong. Milian. 
Somewhat of the purity of Engliſh, ſomewhat 
of more equal thoughts, ſomewhat of ſweetneſs 
in the numbers; in one word, ſomewhat of 2 
finer turn, and more lyrical verſe, is yet wanting · 
Dryden 
The lute neglected, and the /yrick muſe, 
Love taught my tears in ſadder notes to flow, 


* 


K. veſlel which conveys the 


1 Þ Floger. 
| 
ö 


7 


— 


And tun'd my heart to elegies of woe. Pape. 
Ly RICE. 2. /. A poet who writes ſongs 
to the harp. + 


The greateſt congueror in this nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian lyricks, did not only 
compoſe the words of his divine odes, but ſet them 
to muſick "—_ | Addiſen. 


LY AIST. 2. , [riftes, Latin. ] A muk- 


clan who plays upon the harp. 


His tender theme the charming /yrift choſe 
Minerva's anger, and the direful woes 


2. - Adminifiting to luxury. 


Which yoyaging un I the * bore. 72. 
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Milton. 
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| Macaro'on. . /. 


is purpoſely corrupted. _. 


biſcuit, made of flour, ' almonds, eggs, 
and ſugar. abt 


MAC. 


A I Ha, in Engliſh, one_unvaried | 
M ſound, by compreſſion of the | 


lips 3 as, mine, tame, camp: it 
is never mute. | / 
[macarone, Italian. ] 
1. A coarſe, rude, low fellow; whence 

macaronick poetry, in which the language 


-& <a 


Like a big wife, at fight of lothed meat, 
Ready to travail; fo I ſigh and ſweat, 
To hear this macaroon talk. on in vain - Donne. | 
2. [Macaron, F rench. ] A kind of ſweet | 


A bird in the Weſt In- } 


Maca'w. . J. a 
dies, the largeſt ſpecies of parrot. 
Macaw-TREE. #. . . 
A ſpecies of the palm- tree, very common in the 
Caribbee iſlands, where the negroes pierce the ten- 
der fruit; whence iſſues a pleaſant liquor 3 and the 
| body of the tree affords a ſolid timber, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be a ſort of ebony.» Miller. 


| 
2 


Mack. . /. {mazza, Saxon; maya, | without heat, wherein the ingredients 


Spaniſh.] _ | | are intended to be almoſt wholly diſ- 
1. An enſign of authority borne before | ſolved. | Quin. 
magiſtrates. wee The ſaliva ſerves for a maceration and diffolution 
He mightily upheld that royal mace I. of the meat into a chyle. Ray on Creation. 
Which now thou bear'ſt. Fairy Queen. MAck-x ZBD. 2. /. [typha.) An herb. 


2. ¶Maſſue, French; maſſa, Latin] A 


heavy blunt weapon; a club of metal. {| Relating to machines. Di. 
9 morch rous ſlumber ? To MACHINATE. v. a. [ machiner, 
Lay'ſt thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 


That plays:thee muſick ? 
The Turkiſh troops breaking in with their ſcy- 
| gmitars and heavy iron maces, made a moſt bloody 
ution. N ; Knolles. 

th with his mace petrifick ſmote. Milton. 


With his mace their monarch truck: the ground; 


With inward trembling earth receiv'd the wound, 
And rifing ſtreams a ready paſſage found. Dryden. 
- The mighty maces with ſuch haſte. deſcend, 

They break the bones, and make the armour bend. 
3 4 ad | 2 5 Dryden. 
3. [Macis, Latin.) A kind of ſpice. 
The nutmeg is incloſed in a threefold covering, 

of which the ſecond is mace : it is thin and mem- 

«branaceous, of an oleaginous and a yellowiſh co- 

Jour: it bas an extremely fragrant, aromatick, and 

.agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant, but acrid and 

oleaginous taſte, Hill's Materia Medica. 

Water, vinegar, and honey, is 4 moſt excellent 
ſudorifick : it is more effectual with a little mace 
added to it. | Arbutbnot. 


Macea'le. a. . [mace and ab.] Ale 


ſpiced with mace. 3 4% 
I preſcribed bim a draught of maceale, with 
hopes to diſpoſe him to reſt. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


One who carries the mace before per- 
ſons in authority. 


render the looks of patients conſumptive and pin- | 
L 
{ 


man to macerate himſelf when he need not? 


3. To ſteep almoſt to ſolution. * 
' tions of hellebore macerated in two cotylæ of water. 


2. Mortification ; corporal hardſhip. 


Shakef. Fulius Ceſar. 


MAckBEA RER. . /. [mace and bear.) 5 


MAC 


1. To make lean; to wear away. | 
Recurrent: pains of the ſtomach, megrims, and 
other recurrent head -· acliẽs, macerate the parts, and 


ing · | Harvey on Conſumpt ions. 
2. To mortify; to haraſs with corporal 
hardſhips. 8 2 
Covetous men are all fools: for what greater 
folly can there be, or madneſs, than for fuch a 
. Burion on Melancholy. 

Out of an exceſs of zeal they practiſe mortifi- 
cations ; they macerate their bodies, and impair | 
their health. | | " Fiddes. | 


In lotions in women's caſes,. he orders two por- 


* 


Arbuthnet. 


MacerA”TiON, a. /. [maceration, French; 


from macerate. | 


1. The act of waſting, or making lean. 


3. Maceration is an infuſion either with or 


Machina. adj. from machina, Lat.] 


5 trive . 


- machination, Fr. from machinate.] Arti- 
. fice z contrivance; malicious ſcheme. 


Macni nery- #. ＋. [from machine. | 


Lat. machiner, Fr.] To plan; to con- 


MACH1NA'TION. 1. / [ machinatio, Lat. 


MAC 
Derive their ſecondary pow'r 


From that which ſimply points the hours Privy. 


2. An engine. 


In the hollow fide, 0 
Selected numbers of their ſoldiers hide; 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels ſtuff the dark abode. Dryden. 
3. Supernatural agency in poems. | 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſu- 
pernatural, and eſpecially the machines of the gods. 
P oe. 


1. Enginery; complicated workmanſhip; 
ſelf- moved engines. | 
2. The machintry ſignifies that part which 


the deities, angels, or demons, act in a 


poem. "46. 5. + es 
Ma'cninisT. =. / | machinefte, French 1 
from machina, Latin.] A conftru 
of engines or machines, 
 Ma'cruency. =. J. [from macilent.] 
| Die. 


Lean. : | 
Ma"cxEREL. #. /. [mackeretl, Dutch 3 
maguereau, French.] A ſea-fiſh.” 
Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle ; 
as whiting and mackerel. Caretu's Survey of Cornws 
La ordered that the Sunday ſhould have reſt z| 
And that no nymph her noiſy food ſhould ſell, 
Except it were new milk ot mackerel. King's Cook. 
Sooner ſhall cats diſport in water clear, 
And ſpeckled mackrels graze the meadows fair, 
Than I forget my ſhepherd's wonted love. Gay. 
MackEeREL-GALE ſeems to be, in Djy- 
den's cant, a ſtrong breeze; ſuch, I 
ſuppoſe, as is deſired to bring macker 


ea fag If you miſcarry 
' Your buſineſs of the world hath fo an end, 
And mac bination ceaſes.» Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
DO from their machinations free, | 
That would my guiltleſs ſoul betray ; 
From thoſe who in my wrongs agree, 
And for my life their engines lay! | ' Sandyss 
Be fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, | 
And deviliſh machinations come to nought. Milton. 


poral governors? Not by open rebellion, not by 
private machinations z but in bleſſipg and ſubmitting 
to their emperors, and obeying tlem 

but their idolatry. | | Spratt. 
chine, Fr. This word is pronounced 
ne een 

1. Any complicated work in which one 
part contributes to the motion of an- 
other. : 


Vol. II. 


I was placed at a quadrangular table, _— | Lin oY Fg 2 5 e 1 
ene 135 pectator. W * i | 
To MA'CERATE. v. 4. [macero, Lat. | The added movements which declare, 
macerer, Fr.] 2 5 | How full the moon, how old the year, 


How. were they zealous in reſpect to their tem- 


in all things 
MACHTNE. . /. [machina, Latin; na- 


| To MA'CULATBZE. v. &. 


We are led to conceive chis great machine of the | 
| world to have been once in a ſtate of greater fim- 


4 L 


freſh to market. + | 
They put up every ſail, 
The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel- 
Ma"crocosm. =. / | macroco/me, French; 
axps; and x57; The whole world, 
or viſible ſyſtem; in oppofition to the 
microcoſm, or world of man, | 
Macra'riox. . /. [ma#atus, Latin.] 
The act of killing for ſacrifice. | 


[MACULA. =: /. [Latin:] 


1. A ſpot. d 


ſome ſpots or macule greater than uſual, and by 
that means be darkened. Burnet s Th. of the Earth. 
2. [In phyſick.} Any ſpots upon the 
| ſkin; whether thoſe in fevers or ſcorbu- 
tick habits. 
[-maculo, Latin.} 
To ſtain ; to ſpot. | e 
MacuLa"ri0Nn. . /. [from- maculate. ] 
Stain; ſpot; taint, 2 J 
13 I will throw my glove to death himſelf, | 
That there's no maculution in thy heart. Shakeſp. 
ge.” * agg 1. /. [macula, Latin.] A ſpot; 
a in, ö | ; 


MAD. 


| MA"CILENT. adj. [macilentas, Latin.] 


gale. Dryd. f 


And laſtly, the body of the ſun may contract 


— — 
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3 MAD 

MAD. adj. [xemaad, Saxon; matto, 
Italian.] 

1. Diſordered in the mind; broken in 


the underſtanding; diſtracted; delirious 


without a fever. 
Alack, Sir, he is mad. | 
—"Tis the time's plague when madmen lead the 
blind. Shakeſpeare. 
This muſick mads me, let it ſound no more; 
For though it have help'd madmen to their wits, 
In me, it ſeems, it will make wiſe men mad. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Cupid, of thee the poets ſung, 
Thy mother from the ſea was ſprung ; 
But they were mad to make thee young. Denham. | 
We muſt bind our paſſions in chains, left like 
mad folks they break their locks and bolts, and do 
all the miſchief they can. 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. . 
A bear, enraged at the ſtinging of a bee, ran 
like mad into the bee-garden, and over-turn'd all 
the hives. L' Eftrange. 
Madmen ought not to be mad ; * 
But who can help his frenzy ? Dryden's Spaniſh Fr. 
But ſome ſtrange graces and odd flights ſhe had, 
Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not mad. Pope. 
2. Expreſſing diſorder of mind. 
His geſtures fierce 36 


He mark'd, and mad demeanour when alone. | 
| Milton. 


3. Over-run with any 5 unrea- 


ſonable deſire: with on, after, of, per- 


haps better for, before the object of de- 
ſire. 

It is the land of graven images, and they are 
mad upon their idols. Fer. I. 38. 

The world is running mad after farce, the ex- 
tremity of bad poetry, or rather the judgment that 
is fallen upon dramatick writing. Dryden. 

The people are not ſo very mad of acorns, but | 
that they could be content to eat the bread of civil 
perſons. Rymer. 

4. Enraged ; furious. 

Holy writ repreſents St. Paul as making havock 
of the church, and perſecuting that way unto the 
&eath, and being exceedingly mad againſt them. 

Decay of Piety. 

To Map. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 

make mad; to make furious; to en- 
rage. 

O villain ! cried out Zelmane, madded with find- 
ing an unlooked- for rival. Sidney. 

This will witneſs outwardly, | 
As ftrongly as the conſcience does within, 
To the madding of her lord. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

This ads me, that perhaps ignoble hands 
Have overlaid him, for they cou'd not conquer. 


Dryden. 
To Man. v. 3. To be mad; to be fu- 
rious. 


. 


| The madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots rag'd : dire was the noiſe 

Of conflicts | 
She, raixing with a throng 

Of 'madding matrons, bears the bride along. 


Dryden. 
Map. n. . [maSu, Saxon.] An earth- 
worm. Ainfavorth. 


Ma"rpam. 3. /. [ma dame, French, my 
dame.] The term of compliment uſed 
in addreſs to ladies of every degree. It 
was anciently ſpoken as in French, 
with the accent upon the haſt ſyllable. 

Certes, madam, ye have great cauſe of plaint: 
IT Ip Spenſer. 
Hadan, once more you look and move a queen! 
Philips. 
Ma"DrRainN. .1} adj. [mad and brain.] 
MADBRAINED. Diſordered in the 


— 


* 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 


mind; hocheaded. 


WAS 


Unto a full of ſpleen. Sbaleſp. 
He let fall his book, Kt 
And as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, 
This madbrain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, 
That down fell prieſt and book. Shakeſpeare. 
Ma"pcay. 3. . [mad and cap; either 
taking the cap for the head, or alluding 
to the caps put upon diſtracted perſons 
by way of diſtinction.]I A madman; 
a wild hotbrained fellow. 
That laſt is Biron, the merry madcap lord; 


ain rudeſby, 


Not a word with him but a jeſt. Shakeſpeare. 
The nimble-footed madcap rince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that the world afide, 


And bid it paſs. | Shakeſ. Henry IV. 
To Ma'ppen. v. . [from mad.] To 

become mad; to act as mad. 

The dog-ftar rages, nay 'tis paſt a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnaſſus is let out; 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the ror 
To Ma"ppen. v. a. To make mad. 

Such mad'ning draughts of beauty, 
As for a while o erwhelm' d his raptur'd thought. 

| | T bomſen. 


Map DER. 2. % 
The flower of the madder conſiſts of one 
leaf, which is cut into four or five ſegments, and 
expanded at the top; the flower-cup afterwards be- 
comes a fruit, compoſed of two juicy berries cloſely 
Joined together, containing ſeed for the moſt part 
hollowed like a navel; the leaves are rough, and 
ſurround the ſtalks in whorles. Miller. 
Madder is cultivated in vaſt quantities in Hol- 
land: what the Dutch ſend over for medicinal 
uſe is the root, which is only dried; but the 
greateſt quantity is uſed by the dyers, who have it 
ſent in coarſe powder. Hill. 
Map, participle preterite of make. 
Neither hath this man ſinned, nor his parents; 
but that the works of God ſhould be made manifeſt. 
i Jobn, ix. Jo 
Mavzra'cTiON. 2. J. [madefacio, Lat.] 
The act of making wet. 
To all madefaction there is required an imbibi- 
tion. | Bacon. 
To Ma"pery. v. a. {[madefio, Latin.] 
To moiſten ; to make wet. | 
Ma"DGEHOWLET. #. J. [bubo.] An owl. 


Ainſavorth. 


Ma"pmovse. . /. [mad and houſe.] A 
houſe where madmen are cured or can- 
fined. 

A fellow in a madbouſe being aſked how he came 
there? Why, ſays he, the mad folks abroad are too 
many for us, and fo they have maſtered all the ſober 
people, and cooped them up here. L' Eſtrange. 

Ma"pLY. adv. [from nad.] Without 

_ underſtanding; furiouſly. 
He wav'd a torch aloft, and madly vain, 
Sought godlike worſhip from. a ſervile train. Dryd. 


Ma"pMan. 2. /. [mad and man.] A} 


man deprived of his underſtanding. 
They ſhall be like maden, ſparing none, but ftill 
ſporting. 2 Ejdr. XV). 71 


He that eagerly purſues any thing, is no better 


than a madman. L' Eftrange. 
He who ties a madman's hands, or takes away 
his ſword, loves his perſon while he diſarms his 
frenzy. South, 
Ma'pnxess. 2. . [from mad. 
1. Diſtraction; loſs of underſtanding ; 
perturbation of the faculnes. : 


Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lunes 


again: he fo buffets hiniſelf on the forehead, that 
any madMjs I ever yet beheld ſeemed but tame- 
neſs and cwility to. this diſtemper. 


T give m7 hand oppos'd againſt my heart, | 


| 
wo ths. 


* 


MAG 
There are degrees of madneſs as of folly, the diE 
orderly jumbling ideas together, in ſome mores 
ſome ; | Locke, 
2. Fury; wildneſs of paſſion; rage. 
The of God ſets bounds to the raging of 
the ſea, and reftrains the madneſs of the people. 
| King Charles, 
He ray'd with all the madneſs of deſpair, 
He roar'd, he beat his breaſt, and tore his hair. 


| Dryden, 
Mavzr'es. 2. J. | 

Madrier, in war, is a thick plank armed with 
iron plates, having a Cavity ſufficient to receive 
the mouth of the petard when charged, with which 
it is applied againſt a gate, or other thing intended 
to be broken down. Bailey. 
Ma"pr1Gar. 2. /” [madrigal, Spaniſh and 
French, from mandra, Latin ; whence it 
was written anciently wandriale, Ital.] 
4 paſtoral ſong; any light airy ſhort 

3M * Sr: 
A cake is a little amorous piece, which 
contains a certain number of unequal verſes, not 
tied to the ſcrupulous regularity of a ſonnet, or 


| ſubtilty of an epigram : it conſiſts of one fingle 


rank of verſes, and in that differs from a canzonet, 


| which conſiſts of ſeveral ſtrophes, which return in 
[madene, Saxon. ] | n 


the ſame order and number. Bailey. 
Waters, by whoſe falls 
Birds ſing melodious madri ls. Shakeſpeare. 
His artful trains have oft delay d 


The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. Milton. 
Their tongue is light and trifling in compariſon 

of the Engliſh ; more proper for ſonnets, nadri- 
gels, and elegies, than heroick poetry. Dryden. 
8 1. J. [mad and wort.] An 
erb. 4 


Menz. adv. It is derived from the 
Saxon men, famous, great, noted: fo 


| elmere is all famous; ethelmere, famous 
for nobility. Gib/on's Camden. 

To MA'FFLE. v. 2. To ſtammer. 
| Ainſworth, 


Ma"rrLEeR. 2. /. [from the verb.] A 
ſtammerer. | Ainſworth, 
[ magazine, French; 
from the Arabick mactſan, a trea- 
ſure. ] 6 
1. A ſtorehouſe, commonly an arſenal 
or armoury, or repoſitory of - provi- 
| 008; | 
If it ſhould fit to beſtow. ing in 
thoſe harbours, ie ſhall be very — Piry. oy- 4 
de a magazine of all neceſſary proviſions and am- 


| munitions. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Plain heroick magnitude of mind 
contemns. Milton. 


Their armories and magazines 
Some o'er the publick magazines preſide, 

Aud ſome are ſent new forage to provide. Dryden. 
Uleful arms. in magazines we pla 

All rang'd in order, and diſpos'd with grace. P 
His head was ſo well ſtored a magazine, 

nothing could be propoſed which he was not maſter 

of. | 1 Lockes 

2. Of late this word has ſignified a miſ- 

| cellaneous pamphlet, from a periodical 
miſcellany called the Gentleman's Maga · 
Zine, and pubhſhed under the name of 
Sylvanus Urban, by Edavard Cave. 

Macs. . /. [magus, Latin.) A magi- 
clan. Spenſer. 

MA'GGOT. =. /. [magrod, Welch; mil- 

liepeda, Latin; ma ðu, Saxon. ] | 

1. A ſmall grub, which turns into a fly. 

Out of the fides and back of the common cater- 

Pillar we have ſeen creep out ſmall maggots. 

0 Ray on Creatin. 

From the ſore although the inſeR flies, 


3 | 
. 
# 


Sbaleſpeare : Merry Wives of Windſor. | 


Is leaves a brood of maggers in diſguiſe; , Garth. 
£883 2. Whimſey; 
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E 


ſummer flies, 

Have blown me full of maggot oftentation 3. 

I do forſwear them. | 

_ "Kencefotth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 

In ruſſet yeas, and honeſt kerſy noes. Shakeſpeare. 

To reconcile our late diſſenters, | 

Our brethren though by other venters, 

Unite them and their diff rent maggots, 

As long and ſhort ticks are in faggots. Hudibras. 
She pricked his maggot, and touched him in the 

tender point; then he broke out into a hor wa. 

. nas. 


paſſion. 

Ma'ccorTINEss. 2. . [from maggotty.] 
The ſtate of abounding with maggots. 

Ma"ccorTyY. adj, [from maggot. 

1. Full of maggots. 

2. Capricious ; whimſical, A low word. 

To pretend to work out” a neat ſcheme of 
thoughts with a maggotty unſettled head, is as ridi- 
culous as to think to write ſtrait in a jumbling 
coach. Norris. 
Ma'G1CAL. adj. — magick.] Songs 
or performed by ſecret and inviſible 
powers, either of nature, or the agency of 
ſpirits, 

n humbly fignify what, in his name, 
That magical! word of war, we have effected. Shak. 

They beheld unveiled the magical ſhield of your 
Arioſto, which dazzled the beholders with too much 
brightneſs ; they can no longer hold up their arms. 

Dryden. 

By the uſe of a looking-glaſs, and certain attire 
made of cambrick, upon her head, the attained to 
an evil art and magical force in the motion of her 
yes. 7 | Tater, 
Ma'ciCALLY. adv. [from magical.] Ac- 
cording to the rites of magick ; by en- 
chantment. | 
In the time of Valens, divers curious men, by the 
falling of a ring, magically prepared, judged that one 
Theodorus ſhould ſucceed in the empire. Camden. 
MA'GICK. . /. [magia, Latin. ] 
1, The art of putting in aftion the power 
of ſpirits: it was ſuppoſed that both 
good and bad ſpirits were ſubje& to 
magick ; yet magick was in general 
held unlawful : ſorcery; enchantment. 

| She once being looft, _ 
The noble ruin of her magick, Antony, 

Claps on his ſea-wing. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleo. 
What charm, what magick, can over-rule the 
force of all theſe motives Rogers. 
2. The ſecret operations of natural powers, 


the virtues that come from the parts of living crea- 
tures, as if they did infuſe immaterial virtue into 
the part ſevered, | | Bacon. 
Ma"cick. adj. | 

1. Acting or doing by powers ſuperior 
te the known power of nature; en- 
chanted ; necromantick. 

Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vap'rous drop profound; 

I'll catch it ere it come to ground: 
And that diftill'd by magick flights 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 

As by the ſtrength of their illufion, 

Shall draw him on to his confuſion. 

Like caſtles built by magick art in air, 

That vaniſh at approach, ſuch thoughts appear. 
Granville. 

2. Done or produced by magick. 

e lend her nerves, and 

Till all thy — ick ſtructures rear d fo high, 

Were hatter'd lte beage. ; enn 
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The writers of natural magick attribute much to 
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Shakeſpeare. | 
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Maci'cian, #. F; ricws, Latio.] One 
Killed we. 8 enchanter; a 


N 


* 


necroman cer. n | 
_ _ What black magician conjures up this fiend, . 
To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakeſp. 


An old magician, that did * Þ 7% 
Th' Heſperian fruit, and made the dragon ſleep; 
Her potent charms do troubled fouls relieve, 
And, where the lifts, makes calmeſt ſouls ud +4. 
There are millions of truths that a man is not 
concerned to know; as whether Roger Bacon 
was a mathematician or a magician. Loc le. 
Macisr RIAL. adj, [from magifter, 
Latin.) 
1. Such as ſuits a maſter. 


Such a government is paternal, — 1 


F He bids him attend as if —.— N 
mz and uſes a magiſterial authority whi in- 
ſtructs him. . Dryden. 
2. Lofty; arrogant; proud; inſolent ; 
deſpotick. 
We are not magiſterial in opinions, nor, dicta- 
tor-like, obtrude our notions on any man. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Pretences go a great way with men that take 
fair words and magiſterial looks for current pay- 
ment. L'Eftrange. 


mag i terial. 


| 


— 


mock and betray them into a ſplendid and ma- 
gifterial way of being ridiculous. - South. 
3. Chemically prepared, after the man- 
ner of a ys 

Of corals are chiefly prepared the ground 
upon a marble, and the magiſterial ſalt, to good 
purpoſe in ſome fevers 2 the tincture is no more 
than a ſolution of the magiſterial ſalt. Grew. 
MacisTERIALLY, adv. [from magiſte- | 


rial.] Arrogantly ; with an air of 
authority. | 
A downright advice be miſtaken, as if it 
were ſpoken magiſterially. Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
Over their pots pipes, they claim and en- 
| groſs all wholly to themſelves, magiſterially cen- 
ſuring the wiſdom of all antiquity, ſcoffing at 
all piety, and new- modelling the world. South. | 
MacisTERIALNESS, 2. J. [from magifte- 


rial.] Haughtineſs ; airs of a maſter. 
|  Peremptorineſs is of wo forts; the one a magi- 
ferialneſs in matters of opinion, the other a poſitive- 
neſs in relating matters of fact: in the one we 
impoſe upon men's underſtandings, in the other 
on their faĩth. Government of the Tongue. 
Ma"cisTERY. . J. [magiſterium, Latin, ] 


- 


fignify ſometimes a very fine powder, made by ſo- 
lution and precipitation ; as of biſmuth, lead, &c. 
and ſometimes reſin and refinous ſubſtances ; as | 
thoſe of jalap, ſcamony, &c. but the moſt ge- 
nuine acceptation is to ex that preparation of 
any „ wherein the whole, or moſt part, is, by 
the addition of ſomewhat, changed into a body of 
quite another kind; as when iron or copper is 
turned into cryſtals of Mars or Venus. Quincy. 
Paracelſus extracteth the ma ery of wine, ex- 
poling it unto the extremity wo z whereby the 
aqueous parts will freeze, but the ſpirit be un- 
congealed in the centre. Brown. 
The magiſtery of vegetables conſiſts but of the 
more ſoluble and coloured: parts of the plants that 
Ma'G18TRACY. 3. J. [magiſtratus, Lat.] 
Office or dignity of a magiſtrate, 
You ſhars the world, her magiſtracier, prieſthoods, 
Wealth, and felicity, amongft you, friends. 

a . 


onen. 


He had no other intention but to diſſuade men 


from magiſtracy, or wadertaking the publick offices 


MA'GISTRATE. ” 


Magiftery is a term made uſe of by chemiſts to | 


6 S 


: 
£ 


, 


A 


WAS. 
 Lome have diſputed even againſt magiſtracy itſelf. 
l | Atterbury - 
Duelling is not only an uſurpation of the divine 
prerogative,” but it is an inſult upon magiſtracy and 
good government. Clariſſa. 


* 


MA"G1STRALLY. adv. [magiftralis, low 
H horitatively; 


Latin. ] Defpotically 

2 | 

t a preſumption is this for one, who will 

not allow liberty to others, to aſſume to himſelf 
ſuch a licence to controul ſo magiftrally ? 

Bramball againſt Hobbet. 
, [magiftratus, Lat.] 
A man publickly inveſted with autho- 
rity z a governor ; an executor of the 


2 2 They chuſe their magiſtr 
uſe their magiſtrate ! 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his ſhall, 
His popular ſhall, againſt a graver bench 
Than ever frown'd in Greece. Shakeſpeare's Coriol. 
I treat here of thoſe legal puniſhments which 
magiſtrates inflict upon their diſobedient ſubjects. 
Decay of Piet. 


MacNnaA'LIiTY. #. /. [magnalia, Latin. ] 


A great thing ; ſomething above the 
common rate. Not uſed. 

Too greedy of magnalities, we males but fayour- 
able experiments concerning welcome truths. 


Brown. 

Thoſe men are but who are called to 7 ; 3 

| govern, being inveſted with authority, but be- 1 21 MITT. . 771 U 8 * 
reaved of power; which is nothing elſe but to renca ; Magnanmuls, Latin. reat- 


neſs of mind; bravery ; elevation of 
ſoul. ; 
With deadly hue, an armed corſe did lye, 
In whoſe dead face he read great magnanimity. 
Spenſer, 

Let but the afts of the ancient jews be Kettle. 
differently weighed, from whoſe magnanimity, in 
cauſes of moſt extreme hazard, thoſe ftrange and 
unwonted reſolutions have grown, which, for all 
circumſtances, no people under the roof of heaven 
did ever hitherto match. Hooker -. 

They had enough reveng'd, having reduc'd - 
Their foe to miſery — 4 their fears; 

The reſt was magnanimity to remit, 
If ſome convenient ranſom was propos d. Milton. 
bY ws. wy many ＋ hr . of trifles 
is a very proof either of w or magaani- 
hey, and" « great check to. virtuous ations with 
regard to fame. | Swift. 
Macna'nimovs. adj. [magnanimus, Lat.] 
Great of mind ; elevated in ſentiment; 
brave. 

To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far moro magnanimous, than to aſſume, Milton. 

| In ftrength 
All mortals I excell'd, and great in hopes, 
With youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits. 

Magnanimour induſtry is a reſolved aſſiduity and 

care, anſwerable to any weighty work. Grew's Coſ. 
MacnA' niMOUSLY, adv. | from magna- 
nimous.] Bravely; with greatneſs of 
mind. | 
A complete and generous education fits a man 
to perform juſtly, {kilfully, and magnanimouſly, all 
the offices of peace and war. Milton on Educatios. © 
MAGNET. 3. /. [magnes, Latin,] The 
loadſtone; the ſtone that attracts iron. 

Two magnets, heay'n and earth, allure to bliſs, 
The larger loadſtone that, the nearer this. Dryden. 

It may be reaſonable to aſk, Whether obeying 
tha magnet be eſlontial to iron? Loc be. 


Macne'TiCai. | | 
Macre'TiCk. adj. [from nagut. 
to the magnet, 


1. Relatin g bo 
this whole magnetick ſcheme. Blackmore, 


Review 
Water is nineteen times lighter, and by con- 
* nineteen tine rarer, than gold; and gold 
2 | | #. F. 
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is ſo rare, as very readily, and without the leaſt 

— 2 to tranſmit the magnetic effluvia, and 
admit quitkſilver into its pores, and to 

let water paſs through it. Newton's Optic ls. 


2. Having powers correſpondent to thoſe 


of the magnet. 

The magnet acts upon iron through al denſe 
bodies not magnetick, nor red hot, without any di- 
minution of its virtue; as though gold, flyer, 
lead, glaſs, water Newton's Opticks. 


3. Attractive ; having the power to draw 


things diſtant. 
The moon is magnetical of heat, as the og is of 
cold and moiſture. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
She ſhould all parts to reunion bow; 
She, that had all magnetick force alone, ' 
To draw and faſten hundred parts in one. Donne. 
They, as they move tow'rds his all-chearing 
lamp, 
Turn ſwift their various motions, or are turn'd 
By his magnetick beam. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


4: Magnetick is once uſed by Miltan for 


magnet. 

Draw out with credulous defire, and lead 
At will the manlieR, reſoluteſt breaſt, 
As the magneticł hardeſt i iron draws. 


one, 
Many other magnetiſms, and the like atone 
through all the creatures of nature. Brown. 


2. Power of attraction. 


By the magnet iſm of intereſt our affections are ir- 
reſiſtibly attracted. 


Worthy to be extolled or praifed 


uſual. 
Number, thou wonderful in itſelf, and ſuffi- 
ciently magnifiable from its demonſtrable affection, 


hath yet received adjections from the multiplying, 


conceits of men. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Macnr' Abba [Fmagnificus, Lat.], 
 Macni'rick. 


Illuſtrious; gran 


great; noble. Proper, but little uſed. 


The houſe that is to be builded for the Lord 
muſt be exceeding magnifical, of fame and glory 
1 Chron. XXll. 5. 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, tn 


throughout all countries. 


wn; 
If theſe magnifick titles yet remain, 
Not merely titular. 4 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
O parent! theſe are thy magnifick deeds ; 
Thy trophies ! Milton's Paradi iſe Leg. 


Mad NI FICEN CIE. #. / |[magnificentia,, 
Lat.] Grandeur of appearance; ſplen- 


dour. 

This deſert ſoil | 
Wants not her hidden luſtre, gems, and gold, 
Nor want we {kill or art, from whence to i 
Magnificences . * Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magnificence 
Equall'd in all her glories to inſhrine 
Belus or Serapis, their gods; or feat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Aſſyria ſtrove 
In wealth and luxury. Milton Paradiſe Lofts 


One may obſerve more ſplendour and magnifi- 
eence in particular perſons houſes in Genoa, than 
in thoſe that belong to the publick. Addiſon on Italy. 


MaGNn1'FICENT, adj. [magnificas, Lat.] 
1. Grand in appearance; ſplendid; pom- | 


pous. 
Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world. Milton's Parediſe Lot. 


It is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of the 
univerſe, that the ſpecies of creatures ſhould, by 
gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his 
perfection, as we fee they gradually deſcend from 


us downwards. Locke. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, | 

When Rome's exalted beauties I deſcry, | 

oe, 2 oppcd in piles of ruin lie. ſen. 


A GNETISM. 7. rom magnet. 
1. Power of the iff A 


Glanville's Scepfis. | 


MacGniFi ABLE. 2 from magui | 
a e711. To exalt ; to elevate ; to raiſe 1 


F 


| 


Which 


Mac 


2. Fond of Jplendour,; ; ſetting greatneſs 


to ſhew. 


lag if he ſpared, he heaped 


Maeve FICENTLY. adv. [from 
cent. J Fompouſiy; ſplendidly. 
Beauty a is, 


kingly pœer magnificent! proves, 
By crowds of ſlaves and Ar empires 


We. can. never abnceive imo 


dee of Venice. 
The duke himſelf, and the magnificoes 


MacrirIER. 2. / 


extoller. 


in relation to their river Nilus. 
2. A glaſs that encreaſes the bulk 
object. 


* lify; to extol. 


mation. 
Greater now in thy return, 


Thy thunders magnify'd; but to create 
Is greater than created to deſtroy. | 


3. To raiſe in pride or pretenſion. 


He ſhall magnify himſelf in his heart. 


the eye. 
How theſe red globules ook appear, 


times more, is uncertain. 


ſon. 


deſcry, 


5. A cant word for to have effee. 


| my father. : 
MAGNITUDE. 2. /. [magnitudo, 
1. Greatneſs; br waged 


He with plain 
And celeftial vigour arm'd 


2. Comparative bulk. 


one bigger than the reſt. 


of the fir magn 
fidence of your own judgment. 


ly of God; ſo 
neither too magnificently of nature, his handy work. 
Grew's Coſmol. 


MAGNIFICO. 3. J. [Italian.] A gran- 


Of greateſt port, have all proceeded. with him. | 


J [from magnify.] | 
1, One ithat praiſes ; an encomiaſt; an 


To MA” GNIFY. v. a. [ magnifico, Latin. ] 
1. To make great; to exaggerate; 8 


e ambaſſador, making bis da, did ſo ma may 
5 the king and queen, as was enough to glut: 
hearers. | 


Than from the giant-angels: thee that day 


He ſhall exalt and magnify himſelf above every 


god- 
If ye will magnify yourſelves againſt me, know 
now that God hath overthrown me. Fob, xix. 5, 


Dan. viii. 25. 


4. To encreaſe the bulk of any object to 


could be found that could magnify them a thouſand 


By true reflection 1 would ſee my face; 

Why brings the fool a magnifying glaſs ? Grameille.! 

I The greateſt magnifying glaſſes in the world are 

| #® man's eyes, when they look en his own per- 
* 


e. 
As things ſeem large which we through miſts 


eroick * of mind, 


Their armories and magazines contemns. | Milton. 


Never repoſe ſo much upon any man's fingle 
counſel, fidelity, and diſcretion, in managing affairs 
itude, that is, matters of religion 
and juſtice, as to create in yourſelf, or others, a,dif. | 

5 Gharles, 

When I behold this googly frams, is world, | 
Of heav'n and earth conſiſting; and compute 
Their * this earth, a ſpot, a brain, 


If he he were magnificent, he ſpent with an aſpiring 
vath an aſpiring 
Sidney. h__ 


D e. 


Shakeſp. 


The F the 
Egyptians, who notwithſtanding chiefly regarded it 


Brawn. 


of any 


— — —— 


Bacon. 
in eſti- 


Daniel. 


if olaſſes 
Locke. „ 


Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. Pope's Eſſay on Crit. 


Latin. ] 


Raleigh. 


$ 
My. governeſs aſſured my father I had wanted 3. 
| for nothing; that I was almoſt eaten up with the 
green ſickneſs: but this magnified but little with 


Spectator. ö 


This tree hath no extraordinary magnitude, | 
touching the trunk or ſtem; it is hard to find any 


þ 


| 


i 


| 


compoſed of other particles much ſmaller, which 


Ma'cPieg. n. J. 


2. Freſh; new; unuſed ; unpo 


Ma'ipenHAIR. 2. / 


Mat 


An atom, with the Srinament compar'd. Mikes. 


Convince the world that you're devout and true; 
Whatever be your birth; you re ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to moe. Dryden, 
Conceive theſe particles of bodies to be I diſ- 
poſed amongſt themſelves, that the en of 
empty ſpaces between them may be 
tude to them all; eee 


have as much empty f between them as equals 
all the mag nit 


udes of theſe ſmaller Newton, 
/ (Tom pie, pica, Latin, 

and mag, contraQe from * 

phil is uſed to a Sparrow, and poll to a 


_ parrot.] A bird ſometimes "Ot to 


talk. 
Augurs, that ahold . 


| By 2 and by choughs, and rooks brought 
The ſecret' man of blood, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Diffimulation is exprefſed by a lady wearing a 
vizard of two faces, in her right hand a magpie, 
which Spenfer deſcribed looking through a lattice. - 

Peacham en Drawing. 

So have I ſeen in black and White, 

A prating thing, a magpie hight, 
Majeſtically ftalk ; 


_ A ſtately worthleſs animal, 
T hat plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 


All flutter, pride, and talk. Soi 


MA'GYDARE. #. J. [magadaris, Latin. 


An herb. Ainſworth. 
MAID. n. J. [mæden, mexpven, 
MA IDEN. Saxon; margd, Dutch.] 


1. An unmarried woman; a virgin. 


Your wives, your daughters, 


Vour matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 


The ciftern of my .aft. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
This is a man old, wrinkled, faded, wither'd, 
And not a maiden, as thou ſay | he i is. Shakeſpeare. 

I am not ſolely led 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes. Shakeſpeare, 
She employed the zeſidue of her life to repair- 
ing of highways, building of bridges, and endow. 


ing of maidens. TeWs 
Your deluded wife had been a maid; 5 

Down on the bridal bed a maid ſhe lay, 

A maid ſhe roſe at the approaching day. Dryden. 


Let me die, the faid, 
Rather than loſe the ſpotleſs name of . Dryden. 


2. A woman ſervant. 


My maid Neriſſa and myſelf, mean time, 
Will live as maids and widows. Shakeſpeare. 
Old Tancred viſited his daughter's bow's ; 
Her cheek, for ſuch his cuſtom was, he kiſs d, 
Then bleſs'd-her kneeling, and her maids diſmiſs'd, 
Dr 6s 
RR 


Except when, only by ſome maids attended, 


She ſeeks ſome ſhady ſolitary grove, Ret. 
A thouſand maidens ply the purple loom, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Pricrs 
Female. 


If ſhe bear a maid child. Lev. xii. 5s 
Mar. z. J. {raia wel fquatina minor. 
A ſpecies of ſkate fiſh. 
Ma'ipen. a 


| 1. Conſiſting A virgins. 


Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov's 


O'er Mznalys, amid the maden throng 
More favour'd once. Addiſon's Ovid. 


lated. 
He Reſhed his mode ſwords 


Shakeſpearte 

When I am dead, ftrew me o'er 
With z»aiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaſte wife to my grave. n 


By this maiden bloſſom in my hand 
I ſcorn. thee and thy 7 Sbabeſp. Henry Vl 
[maiden and + 
adlantum.] This ank! is a native of the 
ſouthern parts of France and = the 


1 4 is | 
22 rocks, 


” and old ruins, from whence it i is brought | 


med} inal uſe. 
* aa a mantle of dark graſs green, 
. of n derne 1 and 


a 


a IDENHBAD. 


1 — [from maiden. ] 
A ru 


Virginity; virginal purity ; freedom 
from contamination 

And, for the modeſt re 
ſojourn with theſe armed men. 

Oh whither ſhall I fly; 1 | 


| 


Example, that ſo terrible, ſhews in the wreck of 

maidenbood, cannot for all that diſſuade ſucceſſion, 

but that they are limed with the twigs that threaten 

them. Shakeſpeare. 
Maidenhood ſhe loves, and will be ſwift | 

To aid a virgin. ilton 

. Newneſs; freſhneſs; uncontaminated 

ſtate, This is now become a low word. 
The devil and miſchance look big 

Upon' the maidenhead of our affairs. Shakeſ. 
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oy 4 rs hey ih rl il 
mbroider'd ſandals glitter d as he trod, 
And forth he mov d, t as bed. 


Stately ; pompons ; ſpl did. 
2. tate en 
It 1 ous thing LEI, purpoſed 3 to 
work fo ma was no 
* 
Sublime; elevated; lofty. 
Which paſſage doth nat anly argus an infinite 
abundance, both of artizans and materials, but like- 
'wiſe of magnificent and majeftical defires in every 
common perſon. . Wattin. 
The leaſt portions "muſt be of the epick kind; 


all muſt be grave, majeftical, and ſublime. Dryden. 
| Majz8"sT1ICALLY. adv. [from majeftical.}] 
With dignity ; with grandeur. | 
J—ou Italy a wand ring ray 
Of moving light illuminates the day; 
Northward ſhe bends, majeftically bright, 
And here ſhe fixes her imperial light. Granville, 
So have I ſeen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpie hight, 
Maj ically ſtalk; 
A ſtately worthleſs animal, 
That alles the tongue, and wags the tail, | 
All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 
MAJ ESTV. 3. /. [| majeftas, Latin.] 
1. Dien! 3 grandeur; greatneſs of ap: 
arance; an appearance awful and fo- 


Some who attended with much expeQation, at 
their firſt appearing have ſtained the maidenbeag of 
their credit with ſome negligent performance. 


| Hope's chaſte kiſs wrongs no joy's az 

Then ſpouſal rites prejudge the in 
raſhaw . 

Ma'tDENLi1P. 2. J [lappago.] An herb. 

Ainſworth. 

Ma "1DENLY. adj. [maiden and like.] Like 


a maid ; gentle, modeſt, nne de- 
"Tis not 


cent. 

Our ſex, as well as I, may — you — it. Sbak. 
You virtuous aſs, and baſhful fool; muſt you be 
bluſbing ? what a maidenly man at arms are you be- 
come? Shake 


Ma'iDHooD. 2. % /. [from maid. | Virgi- 
nit 

<A maidbood, honour, wt every thing, -  ” 

I love thee. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
M1 1DMARIAN. . puer ludius, Lat.] 
A kind of dance, ſo called from a buf- 
foon dreſſed like a man, who plays 
tricks to the populace, - 


A ſet of morrice-dancers danced ; 2 1 
with a tabor and pipe. Temple. 


1 y 
Ls 
4 FI 


like a fick virgin. 

Change the compleCtion of her maidpale peace 

| To ſcarlet indignation. © . . » » Shakeſpeare. 
MaipstrvanT. 2. /. A female ſervant. 

It is perfectly right what you ſay of the indiffe- | 

rence in common friends, whether we are ſick or 

well; the very maidſervants in a a family have the 

ſame notion Swift. 


MajtESTICAL. 4 44. '[from majeſty. ; 4 


5 JE'STICK, 
1. Auguſt; having dignity; grand; im- 
perial; z regal; great of appearance. 
"They made a doubt 
Pieſencę majeſtical would, put him out: 
For, quoth the king; un angel ſhalt thou fet, | 
Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audaciouſly. Sbokeſp. 
Get the ſtart of the majeſticù 
And bear the palm alone. Shakeſpeare's Pulias.Coſ 
Mie do it wrong, being fo majeſtical, 
To offer it the ſhew of violencr. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
* 2rd3s 2; Im his fares bo 
| $ate deckel, W with mojeffich grace. 
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Ma"1prALE. adj. [maid and pale.) Pale | 


TT 


' 1 


emu. 
nnen 


m xxix. 4. 


The Lord W be! is clothed on majeſty. | 
4 


xoiii. 
"Amid 

Thick clouds and dark, doth Heav'n's all. reting | 
Sire 

Chuſe to reſide, his glory unobſcur d, 

And with the majeſty of darkneſs round 

Covers his throne. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Great, without pride, in ſober majeſty. Pepe. 


2. Power; fovereigaty. 


Thine, O Lord, i is the power and majeſty. 
1 Chron. Xxix. 
To the only wiſe God be glory and 9g. 
Jude, 25. 
He gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father majeſty. 
Dan. v. 18. 
3. Dignity; ; elevation of manner. 
The firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſs d, 
The next in mai 


4. The title op 8. and queens. 


Moſt royal maj 75 
| I crave no more than what your ohnefs offer d, 


I have a garden opens to the ſea, 
From whence I can your majefty convey 
To ſome nigh friend. 

; He, who had been always believed a creature of 
the queen, viſited her majeſty but once in fix weeks. 


1 roger in awful Kate above 3 
may 0 ven. | en. 
Mair. 7 [ rrazlle, French ; 1  maglia, 
Italian; from maille, the meſh of a net. 
| Skinner. > 
1. A coat of Reel network worn for de- 
fence. | 
Being adviſed to wear a privy, coat, the duke 
gave this antwer, That againſt any popular fury, a 


| 0 hire of mail would be but a dul Rn 1 


| 
2. Any! armour. © 


57 


z 
2 
* % 


| 1 
e 4 . imicibg ſtall 
And next their ſkin were ſtubborn ſhirts of mi; 


— 


| 


Dryden. | 


Nor will you tender leſs. Shateſpeare s King Lear. 
2 . ler . | 


Clarenden. | 
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from the noun.] 
1. To arm defen vely; to cover, n 


armour. 
The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar fit 
Up © the ears in blood. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


2. To bundle in a wrapper. 


I am thy married wife, 
And thou a prince, protector of this land; 
Methinks 1 ſhould not thus be led along, 
Mail'd api in * with papers on my back. 
Sha 


re. 


To MAIM. v. a. [maitan, Gothic 


Marm. x. / 


1 


. 


We ſtrip the lobſter ef DG ſtarlet mails Say: | 
' Some fhirts of mail, ſome coats of plate put on, 
- Soohs — A curave;, ſons a corflet bright. 


i ' 


cut of ; mehaigner, to maim, old French; 
‚ mehaina, Armorick ; mancas, Latin. ] To 
deprive of any neceſſary part; to cripple 


by loſs of a limb: originally written 


from the French mayhem. 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim'd the juriſdi ction of all biſhops. Shake . 
The multitude wondered when they ſaw 
dumb to fpeak, the maimed to be whole, and the 
lame to walk ; and they glorified God. 
Matthew, xv. 31. 
from the verb.] 

1. Privation of ſome eſſential part; lame- 
neſs, produced by a wound or amputa- 
tion. 

Surely there is more cauſe to fear, left the 
want thereof be a maim, than the uſe a blemifh. 
Hooker, 
Humphry, duke of Glo'fter, ſcarce himſelf, 
That bears ſo ſhrewd a maim; two pulls at once; 
A lady baniſh't, and a hm lopt off ? Shakeſp. 


| 2. Injury; miſchief. 


Not fo deep a main, 

As to be caſt forth in the common air, 

Have I deſerved. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
3. Eſſential defect. 
A noble author eſteems it to be a maim in hiſto- 
ry, that the acts of parliament ſhould not be re- 
cited, Hayward. 
Main. adj. [magne, old French mag nus, 


Latin. }] 
1. Principal ; chief ; leading. 


In every grand or main publick duty which God 


| © requireth of his church, there is, beſides that mat- 


ter and form wherein the eſſence thereof conſiſteth, 
a certain outward faſhion, whereby the fame is in 
decent manner adminiſtered. Hooker. 
There is a in all men's lives, | 
Figuring the nature of the times deceaſed; 
The which obſerv'd a man may 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
- He is ſuperſtitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he had onee 
Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies. - 
Shakeſpeare. 
There e three notorious and main rebellions, 
which drew feveral armies out of England. 
Davies on Ireland. 
The nether. flood, 
© Which now divided into four main ſtreams, 
Runs diverſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
F ſhould' be much for open war, O peers, | 
If what was urg'd 
Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, X 
Dig. not difluade me moſt. - Milton's Paradiſe Lo. 
All creatures, look to the main chance, that is, 
food and propagation. L'Eftrange. 
Our main intereſt is to be as happy as we can, 
and as long as poſſible. 5 Tillotſon. 
Nor tell me in a dying father's tone, 
Be carefull ſtill of the main chance, my fon; 
Put out the principal in truſty hands; 
Lire on che uſe, and never dip thy lands. Dryden, 
Whilſt they have buſted themſelves in various 
learning, they have been wanting in the one main 
thing 5 Baker, 
Nor is it only in the main deſign, but they have 
followed him in every epiſode. Popes 


4. 


2, Mighty ; buge ; . 


* s 
— * 
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MAT 


Think, you queſtion with a Jew, | 


You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his uſual height. 
r | . Shakeſpeare- 
Seeſt thou what rage 
Tranſports our adverſary, whom no bounds, . 
Nor yet the main abyſs, &F 
Wide interrupt, can hold ? . Milton. 
3. Groſs; containing the chief part. 
. We ourſelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe. Shak. 
N All abreaſt 
Charg'd our main battle's front. 
4. Important ; forcible, 
This young prince, with a 
men and gentlemen, but not with any main army, 
came over to take poſſeſſion of his new patrimony. 
Davies on Ireland. 
That, which thou aright 
Believ'ſt ſo main to our ſugceſs, I bring. Milton. 


Main. n. /. | 
1. The groſs; the bulk; the greater part. 
The main of them may be reduced to language, 

and an improvement in wiſdom, by ſeeing men. 
| Locke, 

2. The ſum; the whole; the general. 

They allowed the liturgy and government of the 
church of England as to the main. 
I Theſe notions concerning coinage have, for the 

main, been put into writing above twelve months. 


— 


Shakeſpeare. 


Locke. 1 


3. The ocean; the great ſea, as diſtin- 
uiſhed from bays or rivers. py 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his tate 
Empties itſelf, .as doth an inland brook 4 
Into the main of waters. Shakeſpeare. ' 
EF; Where's the king ? 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea ; 
Or ſwell the curled waters bove the main, 
That things might change. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
He fell, and ſtruggling in the main, 
Cry'd out for helping hands, but cry'd in vain. 
n : Dryden. 
Say, why ſhould the collected main 
Itfelf within itſelf contain? 
Why to its caverns ſhould it ſometimes creep, 
And with delightful filence ſleep 
On the loy'd boſom of its parent deep? 


4. Violence; force. 
| He gan advance 
With huge force, and importable main, 
And towards him with dreadful fury prance. - 


Spenſer. 
With might and main perf 
He haſted to get up again. Hudibras. 
With might and main they chac'd the murd'rous 
fox, n 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box. Dryden. 
5. [From manu, Lat.] A hand at dice. 
| Were it good, 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 
All at one caſt; to ſet ſo rich a main 
In the nice hazard of one doubtful hour? Shakeſp. 


To paſs our tedious hours away, | 


We throw a merry main. Earl Dorſet's Song. 
Writing is but juſt like dice, | 
And lucky mains make people wiſe : 
That jumbled words, if fortune throw 'em, 
Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. 
6. The continent. | 
In 1589 we turned challengers, and invaded the 
main of Spain. Bacon's War with Spain. 
. A hamper. | Ainſworth, 
„5 n. /. [main and land.] Con- 
tinent. Spenſer and Dryden ſeem to ac- 
cent this word differently. 
Ne was it iſland then, 
But was all deſolate, and of ſome thought 
By fea to have been from the Celtick mainland 
| brought. Spenſer. 


Prior. 


* 


4 


train of young noble- | 


\ 


King Charles. 


1 


Prior. 


; 


| 


* 
= 
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A 
zofe whom Tyber's holy fareſts hid 

or W hills from the 1 rigs, Dryden. 
MAa'"inLY, adv. | fron main, 
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1. Chiefly; principally, 
| 4 . A. leo. viet 
Inductive mainly to the fin of Exe. Milton. 
They are mainly reducible to three. _ More. 


The metallick matter now found in the per- 
pendicular intervals of the ſtrata, was originally 
lodged in the bodies of thoſe ſtrata, being inter- 
ſperſed amongſt the matter, whereof the ſaid ſtrata 
mainly conſiſt. Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Greatly ; hugely. yo 

It was obſerved by one, that himſelf came hardly 
to a little riches, and very eafily to great riches : 
for when a man's ftock is come to that, that he 
can expect the prime of markets, and overcome 
thoſe bargains, which, for their greatneſs, are few 
men's money, and be partner in the induftries of 
younger men, he cannot but increaſe mainly. Bacon. 

Ma"1nmMasT. 2. J. [main and maſt.] The 
chief or middle maſt. 


o 


One dire ſhot 


A Dutchman, upon breaking his leg by a fall 
from a mainmaſt, told the ſtanders-by, it was a 
- mercy It was not his neck. Spectator. 
MAIN TEIN ABLE. adj, Bailable; chat 
may be admitted to give ſurety. 
Ma'tnPERNOR. 2. /. Surety; bail. 

He enforced the earl himſelf to fly, till twenty- 
ſix noblemen became mai 
ance at a certain day; but he making default, the 
uttermoſt advantage was taken againſt his ſureties. 

Davies on Ireland. 


Delivery into the cuſtody of a friend, 
— ſecurity given for appearance; 
ail. | 


Sir William Bremingham was executed for trea- 
ſon, though the earl of Deſmond was left to main- 


prize. | Davies. 
Give its poor entertainer-quarter ; oh. 

And, by diſcharge or mainpriſe, grant 

Deliv'ry from this baſe reſtraint. 


To bail. 


To MA'INPRISE. v. a. 


MAINSAIL. . . [main and /ail.] The 


ſail of the main-maſt. 
They committed themſelves unto the ſea, and 
hoiſted up the mainſail to the wind, and made toward 
© ſhore, Adds. 
MAlINSHEET. x. /. [main and ſpeer.] The 
ſheer or ſail of the mainmaſt. 

Strike, ſtrike the top-ſail ; let the nainſbert fly, 
And furl your fails. Dryden. 

MIN YARD. #./. [main and hard.] The 
yard of the mainmaſt, 

With ſharp hooks they took hold of the tackling 
which held the mainyard to the maſt, then rowing 
they cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by 

the board. Arbutbnot. 


|To MAINTAIN. v. a. [maintenir, Fr.] 


1. To preſerve; to keep; not to ſuffer to 
change. | {TOO 


The ingredients being preſcribed in their ſub- 


ſtance, maintain the blood in a gentle fermenta- 
tion, reclude oppilations, and mundify it. Harvey. 
2. Todefend; to hold out; to make good; 
not to reſigg. | 
This place, theſe pledges of your love, maintain. 

* 195 24 bl Dryden 
God values no man more or leſs, in placing bind 
high or low, but eyery one as he maintains his poſt. 

| TR, . ._ Grew's Coſmologia« 
3. To vindicate; to juſtify ; to ſupport. | 
If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward 
eart of Glo'ſter, that he is a manifold traitor, let 
him appear. 
|, Thelſe poſſeſſions being unlawfully gotten, could 


hot be maikajned by the juit and banourable law of 
| England. 5 (Ln Davies. 
X i 


| 1 
4F 


A Cloſe by the board the prince's mainmaſt bore. Dryd. | 


rnors for his appear- | 


Ma"rtnPRISE. 2. J [main and pris, Fr.] 


Hudibras.. 


Shakeſpeare. |. 
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"temper, and of parts ſo much ſuperior to d ir 
the company, that, he could too well * 
Juſtify thoſe conttadigtons. 


© g 


* 


V right, ast thinksthe ae of” 
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4. To continue; to keep up 3 not to ſuf. 

fer to ceaſe. N * 3 h 

aintain talk wi duke, that my c 

be not of him perceived. Shakeſpeare's . 2 

Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain, 

Beneath a laurel ſhade. | Da gen. 

5. To keep up; to ſupport the expence of. 
| I ſeek not to wax great by others waining ; - 
Sufficeth, that I have maintaim my ſtate, 
And ſends the poor well pleaſed from * 

hakeſpeare, 

What concerns it you if I wear pearl and gold ? 
I thank my good father I am able to mainrain it. 

| 5 Shakeſpeare, 

6. To ſupport with the conveniences of 
4 "ob $044 | r 

It was St. 

his own labour. Hooler. 

If a woman maintain her huſband, ſhe is full of 

- anger and much reproach, Ecelaſ. xxv. 22. 

It is hard to maintain the truth, but much harder 

to be maintained by it, Could it ever yet feed; cloath, 


N 
| 


or defend its aſſertors? South, 
7. To preſerve from failure. 
Here ten thouſand images remain 
Without confuſion, and their rank maintain. 


THE. > Blackmore. 
To MainTA'in. v. #. To ſupport by 
argument; to aſſert as a tenet. 

In tragedy and ſatire I maintain againſt ſome of 
our modern criticks, that this age and the laſt have 
excelled the ancients. Dryden's Juvenal. 

MaAinTAINABLE. adj. [from maintain.] 
Defenſible; juſtifiable, | 

Being made lord-lieutenant of Bulloine, the walls 
fore beaten and ſhaken, and ſcarce maintainable, he 
defended the place againſt the Dauphin. Hayward. 

MainTa'inER. 2. . [from maintain.] 
Supporter; cheriſher, 

He dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a 

ſpecial maintainer of all learning. Spenſer s Paſtorals, 

The maintainers and cheriſhers of a regular devo- 
tion, a true and decent piety. South's Sermons. 

MAINTENANCE. 7. maintenant, Fr.] 
1. Supply of the neceſſaries of life; ſuſte- 
nance ; ſuſtentation. | 

It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf, 


others did, there had been no offence committed, 
| Hooker. 
God aſſigned Adam maintenance of life, and then 
appointed him a law to obſerve. , Hooker, 
Thoſe of better fortune not making learning their 
maintenance, take degrees with little improvement. 
2. Support; protection; defence. | 
They knew that no man might in reaſon take 
upon him to determine his own right, and according 
to his own determination proceed in maintenance 
thereof. pits Hooker. 
' . 'The beginning and cauſe of this ordinance amongſt 
| the Iriſh was for the defence and maintenance of 
their lands in their poſterity. Spenſer on Ireland. 
z. Continuance ; ſecurity from failure. 
Whatſoever is granted to the church for God's 
honour, and the maintenance of his ſervice, is granted 
to God. | ; | South. 
Mix Tor. 3. /. [main and .] The 
top of the mainmaſt. 8 
From their _ joyful news they hear 
Of ſhips, which by their mould bring new ſupplies. 


; T5 » 3-4 19 ele ry 
Dicys could the maint aſt, beſtrigee, 
And down the ropes with active vigour flide. 
nen n 1,57 3154 ls Addiſen. 
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Paul's choice to maintain himſelf by 


whereas in living by the churches maintenance, a 
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Mien. adj, [major, Latin.] 
1. Greater in number, quan 
tent. 


They bind none, no not though 


* 
9 


. bo 


they be many, 
ſaving only when they are the major part of a gene- 
ral afſembly, and then their ycices being more in 


number, muſt overſway their judgments who are 


fewer. 8 | Hooker, 
I The true meridian Is a major circle paſſing through 
the poles of the world and the zenith of any place, 
exactly dividing the eaſt from the weſt. Brown, 

In common diſcourſe we denominate perſons #:d 


things according to the major part of their character: 
but few fol- « | 
called a wiſe man who has but few 3. To compoſe: as, parts, materials, or | 


he is to be 
8 in dignity. 
Greater in * | | 
2 Fall. Greek, fall fame, honour, or go, or tay, 
My major vow lies here, 1 
Ma'1joR. 2. /. e hos 
1. The officer above the captain z the 
loweſt field officer. Es 
2. A mayor or head officer of a town. 


Obſolete. | WE 
poſition of a ſyllogiſm, 


Matis Logick. 


- 
A. { 


3. The firſt 
containing ſome generality. 
The major of our author's argument is to he un- 


derſtood of the material ingredients of bodies. Boyle. | 
4. Major-general, The general officer | 


of the ſecond rank. | 


Major-general Ravignan returned with the French | 
Tatler. |. 
majeur dome, Fr. | 


king's anſwer. 

5. Major-domo. 1. . [ 
One who holds occaſionally the place of 
maſter of the houſe. PI 

Majora"T1ON. 2. [from major.) En- 
creaſe 3 enlargement. | 

There be five ways of majoration of ſounds ; en- 
cloſure Gmple ; entloſure with dilatation z commu- 
nication ; reflection concurrent; and approach to 
the fenſory. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Majo'riITY. #=./. [from major.} 

1. The ſtate of being greater. 

It is not plurality of parts without majority of 
parts that maketh the total greater. GCrew's Coſ. 

2. The greater number. [majorize, Fr.] 

It was highly probable the majority would be ſo 
wiſe a3 to eſpouſe that cauſe which was moſt agree- 


able to the publick weal, and by that means hinder | 
_ Aldiſen. | 


a ſedition. | 
As in ſenates ſo in ſchools, 


Majority of voices rules. Prior. 


Decent executions keep the world in awe; for 


that reaſon the majcrity of mankind ought, to be 
| | hangedevery year. d 
3. [From majores, Latin. ] Anceſtry. 


Of evil parents an evil generation, a poſterity not | 


unlike their majofity ; of miſchievous progenitors, 
a venomous and deſtruCtive progeny. Brown. 
4. Full age; end of minority. 

During the infancy of Henry the IIId, the barons 
were troubled in expelling the French : but this 
prince was no ſooner come to his majority, but the 
barons raiſed a cruel war againſt him. Davies. 

5. Firſt rank. Obſolete. 
| Douglas, whofe high deeds, 


Whoſe hot incurſions, and great name in arms, 


Holds from all ſoldiers chief majority, 


And military title capital. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | 


6. 'The office of a major. 


Maize, or Indian Wheat. u. F 


The whole maize plant has the appearance of a 
reed. This plant is propagated in England only as 
a curioſity, but in America it is the principal ſup- 
port of the inhabitants, and conſequently propagated 


Witi: great care. 1 


Maixe affords a very ftrovg nouriſhment, but | 


more viſcous than wheat. Arbuthnot en Aliments. 


0 MAKE, v. a. [macan, Saxon; machen, 


German; malen Dutch.]_ 
1. To create. 155 


Shakeſpear Co | 


| 


Avrbuthnot. 


— 


LY * 


MAR 


of Lot wiv wake rhan im our image. Gen. . 26, 
tity, or ex- 


The Lord hath made all things for bümfdf. 
n | * 8 Prove xvi. 4. 
P RXXNemember'ſt thou * 
; Thy making, while OO An Ban you? 
2. To form of materials. 
He faſhioned it with a graving 
made it a molten calf. 
God hath made of one blood all nations of men. 
| Act. 
We have no other meaſure, ſave one of the moon, 
but are artificially made out of theſe by compound 
ing or dividing them. + Holder. 


tool, after he had 


ingredients. 
ne of my fellows had . of him; 
Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
Than would make up his meſſage. - ' Shakeſpeare, 
The heav'n, the air, the earth, and boundleſs ſea, 
Make. but one temple for the deity. Waller. 
A pint of ſalt of tartar, expoſed unto a moiſt air, 
will make more liquor than the former 
To form by art what is not natural, 
There laviſh nature, in her beſt attire, K 
Pours forth ſweet odours, and alluring fights; 
And art with her contending, doth aſpire 
T* excel the'natural with made delights. 


5 


4. 


To produce or effect as the agent. 
If I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make ſport 
at me; then let me be your jeſt. Shakeſpeare. 


N Sampſon, that he may make us ſport. 
\ Give unto Solomon a perfect heart to build the 
palace for the which I have made proviſion. | 


Thou haſt ſet figns and wonders in the land of 
Egypt, and haſt made thee 4-name. Fer. xxxii. 20. 
Joſhua made peace, and made a league with them. 


Both combine 

To make their greatneſs by the fall of man. 

Egypt, mad with ſuperſtition grown, 
Makes gods of monſters. Tate's 
6. To produce as a cauſe. 
Wealth maketrh many friends; but the poor is 
ſeparated from his neighbour. Prov. xix. 4. 
A man's gift make:b room for him, and bringeth 
him before great men. Prov. xvili. 16. 
The child taught to believe any occurrence to 
be a good or evil omen, or any day of the week 
tucky, hath a wide inroad made upon the ſoundneſs 
of his-underſtanding. | Watts. 
7. To do; to perform; to practiſe; to 
uſe in action. | 
Though ſhe appear honeſt to me, yet in other 
places ſhe enlargeth her inirth ſo far, that there is 


ſhrewd conſttuction made of her. Shakeſpeares 
She made haſte, and let down her pitcher. 


| 


Fuvenal A 


[ 


We made prayer unto our God. Web. iv. 9. 
| He ſhall ate a ſpeedy riddance of all in the land. 
= 3 Zephariah. 
They all began to make excuſe. Luke, xiv. 18. 
It hath pleaſed them of Macedonia and Achaia 
to make a certain contribution for the poor. 
; | | | Rom. xv. 26. 
The Venetians, provoked by the Turk with divers 
injuries, both by ſea and land, reſolved, without 
delay, to make war likewiſe upon him. Knolls. 
Such muſick as before was never made, 
But when of old the ſons of morning ſung. Milton. 
All the actions of his Hfe were ripped up and 
ſurveyed, and all malicious gloſſes made upon all 
he had ſaid, and all he had done. Clarendon. 


L 


— ci.” — 


petitions, I ſhall not now make” any of what elſe 
was urged againſt Themiſtius. __ Boyle 
The Phœnicians made claim to this man as theirs, 
and attributed to him the invention of letters. Hale. 
| What hope, O Pantheus ! whither can we run? 
Where make a ſtand? and what may yet be done? 
8 | | Dryden. 


Exod. xxxii. 4.1 


meaſure will] 
iP - Brown. | 


' 


Spenſer N 


When their hearts were merry they ſaid, Call for 
Judges. 


3 


1 Chron. Xxix. 19. N 


Jaſbua. 
Dryden. 


Gen. xxiv. 46. | 


Says Carneades, fince neither you nor I love re- 


; 


= 


| 


N 


| 
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t 
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MAK 
. 
While merchants male long voyages by fes 
re eſtates, he cuts a ſhorter way. Dryden 
o what end did Ulyſſes make that journey ? 
ZEneas undertook. it. by the commandment of his 
father s ghoſt. ; Dryden. 
He that will vuale a good uſe of any part of his 
life, muſt allow a large portion of it to recreation. 


& $12 8 Locle. 
Male ſome requeſt, and I, bo 
Whate'er it be, with that requeſt comply. Addiſon. 
Were it permitted, he ſhould make the taur of 
the whole ſyſtem of the ſun. Arbutbnot. 
8. To cauſe to have any quality. 

She may give ſo much credit to her own laws, 
as to make their ſentence weightier than any bare and 
naked conceit to the contrary. h Hookers... 

I will make your cities waſtes Lew. xxvi. 31. 
Her huſband hath utterly made them void on the 
day he heard them.. Numb. xxx. 12. 
When he had made a convenient room, he ſex 
it in a wall, and made it faſt with iron. Wif. xiii. 15. 
He made the water wine. Jobn, iv. 46. 
He was the more inflamed with the defire of 
battle with Waller, to make even all accounts. 
; 4 | h Clarendon. . 
I bred you up ta.arms, rais'd you to power, 
| Permitted you to fight for this ufurper ; 
All to make ſure the vengeance of this day, 
Which even this day has ruin'd. Dryden. 
In reſpect of actions within the reach of ſuch a. - 
power in him, a man ſeems as free as it is poſſible. 
far freedom to make him. Locke. 


9. To bring into any ſtate or condition. 


I have made thee a god to Pharaoh. Ex2d. vii. t. 
Joſeph made ready his chariot, and went up to 
meet Iſrael. = | _ Gen 
Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? 
\ Exodns, ii. 
Ve have troubled me to make me to ſtink among 
the inhabitants. - h Gen. xxxiv. 30. 
He made himſelf of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a ſervant. Pbil. ii. . 
He ſhould be made manifeſt to Ifract. 
| Fobn, i. 31. 
Though I be free from all men, yet have IL 
made my ſelf ſexvant unto all, that I might gain, the 
more. 1 Cor. ix. 19. 
He hath made me a by- word of the people. 
Fob, XViicG., 


Make ye him drunken ; for he magrified him- 
felf againſt the Lord. Jer. xlviii. 26. 
Joſeph was not willing to made her a publick ex- 
ample. Matthew, i. 19. 
By the aſſiſtance of this faculty we have all 
thoſe ideas in our underſtandings, which, though 
we. do. not actually contemplate, yet we can bring 
in fight, and make appear again, and be the objects 
of our thoughts. * ; Locke. 
The Lacedemonians trained up their children 
to hate drunkenneſs by bringing a drunken man 
into their company, and ſhewing them what a beaſt 
he made of himſelf. | Watts. 
10. To form; to ſettle; to eſtabliſh, 
Thoſe who are wiſe in courts 
Make friendſhips with the minifters of Rate, 
Nor ſeek the ruins of a wretched exile. 
11. To hold; to keep. 
Deep in a cave the ſybil makes abode. Dryden. 
12. To ſecure from diſtreſs; to eſtabliſh 
in riches or happineſs. 
He hath given her this monumental ring, and 
thinks himſelf made in che unchaſte compoiition. 
Shakeſpeare 
| This is the night, 
That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. Shakeſ, 
Each element his dread command. obeys, 
Who makes or ruins with a ſmile or frown, 
Who as by one he did our nation raiſe, | 
So now he with another pulle us down. Dryden. 


13. To ſuffer; to incur. 

- The loſs was private that I wade; 
Twas but myſelf 1.1oſt ; I loſt no legions. Dryden. 
He accuſeth Neptune unjuſtly, who mates ſhip- 


wreck a ſecond time. « - Bacon. 
14. To 


Rave, 


— ec Ee. qe 
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14. To commit. 
I I will neither-plead my 


17. To raiſe as profit from any thing. 
He's in for a commodity of brown pepper; of | 


MAY: 


*, 


get > * 7 OY 
N Dryden. 
15. Lo compel; to force; to conſtrain. 
That the ſoul in a ſleeping *man ſhould be this 
moment buſy a thinking, and the next moment 
in a waking man not remember thoſe. thoughts, 


would need ſome better proof than bare aſſertion to 
Lecke. | 
They ſhould be made to riſe at their early hour; 


male it be believed. 


but great care ſhould be taken in waking them, 
that it be not done haſtily. 


in interrogation. 
He may aſk this civil queſtion, Friend 
What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? to what end * 


Dryden. | 
Gomer; what mal thou here with a whole bro- | 


therhood of city-bailiffs? Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


which he made five marks ready money. Shakeſp. 


Did I make a gain of you by any of them I ſent? 


'2 Corinthians. 


If Auletes, a negligent prince, made ſo much, | 
omans make, who govern | 


what muſt now the 

iĩt ſo wiſely ? Arbuthnot. 
If it is meant of the value of the purchaſe, it 
was very high; it being hardly poſſible to make ſo 


much of land, unleſs it was reckoned at a very low | 


price. Arbuthnot. 


18. lo reach; to tend to; to arrive at: 


a kind of ſea term. 


Acoſta recordeth, they that ſail in the middle 
can-make no land of either fide. Brown's Ful g. Err. | 


I've made the port already, 
And laugh ſecurely at the lazy ſtorm. Dryden. 
They ply their ſhatter d cars 
To neareſt land, and make the Libyan ſhoars. 


Did I but purpoſe to embark. with thee, 
While gentle zephyrs play in proſp*rous gales; 1 
But would forſake the ſhip, and make the ſhoar, 

When the winds whiſtle, and the tempeſts roar ? 


Prior. 


| Trajan would ſay of the vain jealouſy of princes 
that ſeek to make 
| - ſucceſſion, that there was never king that did put 
| to death his ſucceſſor. 


19. To gain. 


The wind came about, and ſettled in the weſt 


for many days, ſo. as we could make little or no 
Way. 
a I have made way 
7 To ſame Philiſtian lords, with whom to treat. 
Milton. 
Now mark a little why Virgil is ſo much con- 
cerned to make this marriage; it was to make way 
for the divorce which he intended afterwards. _ 
Dryden's Z&neid. 
20. To force ; ; to gain by force. 
Rugged rocks are interpos d in vain 
He makes his way o'er mountains, and contemns 
Unruly torrents and unforded ſtreams. 
The ſtone wall which divides China from Tar- 


tary, is reckoned nine hundred miles long, run- 


ning over rocks, and making way for rivers through 
mighty arches. Temple. 
21. To exhibit. 
When thou makeſt a dinner, call not thy friends 
- but the poor. Luke, xiv. 12. 
22. To pay; to give. 
He ſhall * amends for the harm that he hath 
done. Leviticus. 
23. To put; to place. 
You muſt make a great difference between Her- 
cules's labours by land, and Jaſon's voyage by ſea 


15 the golden fleece. Bacon. 
To turn to ſome uſe. 
Whate er they catch, 
Their fury makes an inſtrument of war. Dryden. 


25. To incline to; to diſpoſe to. 


It is not requiſite they ſhould deſtroy our reaſon, 
that is, to make us rely on the ftrength of nature, 
when ſhe is leaft able to reljeve us. 


26. To effect as an argument. 


. ö 
16. To do: in this ſenſe it is f 


Bacon. 


Dryden. 


| 


Brown. | 


29. To amount to. 


31. To Max away, To kill ; 


| As for this other argument, that by purſuing 


MAK 


it makes nothing for you. 
27. To repreſent; to how. 


make him. | — | 
28, To conſtitute. 
Our defires carry the mind out to abſent 


of it, to . ann, 


Whatſoever th 
me: God accept: 


were, it maketb no matter to 


Lye not erect dut hollow, which is in the mating 
of the bed; or with the legs gathered up, which is 
the. more wholeſome. 

Some undeſerved fault 


T'll find about the making of the bed. Shakeſpeare. 
They: mow fern green, and burning of them to 

aſhes, make the . into balls with a little wa- 

der. Mortimer. 


to de- 


ſecure tyranny. 


Clarence was, 


_ by ſiniſter means, was clean made away. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
He may Have a likely gueſs, 
How theſe were they that made atuay his brother. 
Shakeſpeare. | 


away thoſe that aſpire to their 


acon. 


My mother I ſlew at my very: birth, and fince | 


to make way the purpoſes . of others. againſt 
. myſelf. Hayward. | 
Give poets leave to make themſelves. azuays 
Rojcommon. 


What multitude of infants have been made away 
by thoſe. who brought them into the world 


33. To Mak k account, 


believe. 
They made no accaunt but that the navy ſhould be 
abſolutely maſter of the ſeas. Bacon s War with Sp. 


34. To Make account of. To eſteem ; to 
regard. 

35. To Mak free with, To. treat +] 
out ceremony 


The ſame who have made free-guith the ek 
names in church and ſtate, and expoſed to the 


36. To Maxe good: To maintain; to| 
defend; to juſtify. | 


force, and made good the place. Knoles. 


When he comes to make good his confident un- 
dertaking, he is fain to ſay things that agree very 
| little with one another. Boyle. 


I'll either die, or I'll make good the place. Dryd. 


one fingle theme they gain an advantage, to ex- 
preſs, and work up, the paſſions, I wiſh any ex- 
ample he could bring from them could make it good. 


| Dryden. 


according to the neceflity which we think there is | 
Locke. | 


| no man's perſon. Gal. ii. 26. 
30. To mould; to- form. 


Bacon. 


He wil not let di any advantage to make away | 
him whoſe. juſt titie,, ennobled by courage and | 
goodneſs, may one day thake the feat of a never- 

Sidney. 
by practice of ef rendes abet | 
the king his brother, called thence away, and ſoon |; 


| have made — two of her brothers, and baply ö 


Addi iſen. 
32. To Max away. To transfer. 
Debtors, 
When they never mean to pay, Ml 
To ſome friend make all away, Waller. 


To reckon; to 


world the private misfortunes of families. Dunciad. 


The grand maſter, guarded with a company | 
of moſt valiant knights, drove them out again by Þ. 
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I wil] add what * a anther diele to make 


- Lee) "TY g in the 
1 they Judo; . er. good his foregoing rematit..  ' Locks or Zdhcation, 
You. conceive you have n no more to 40 than, 37. To Maus good. To fulfil; to ace 
having found th ing wed in concntace,| "compli 
in uc as my e as W e r 
ES you | This ae, doth make hei n, wonde, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Swift. | 38. To Maxz light of: T6 conſider ay 


He is not that gooſe and aſs that Valla ii of no conſequence- 


They made light of it, and went their ways 
atth. Xxii. 

. To Maxs love. To court; to play 
_ gallant. 

How happy each of the ſexes would be, if there 
was a window in the breaſt of every one that mates 
or receives love. Auadiſon. 
40. To Max merry. To feaſt; to par- 
take of an entertainment. 

A hundred pound or two; to r withal? 

\ Shakeſpeare 

The king went to Latham, to mathe, merry with 
his mother and the earl. Bacon Henry VII. 

A. gentleman and his wife will ride to male merry 
with his neighbour, and after a day thoſe two go 
to a third; in which progreſs they eneteaſe like 
ſnowballs, till through. their burthenſome weight 


—ä 2 


— . —ỹ — 


they break. Garew's Survey of Cornwal|, 
41. To Mak R much o- To cheriſh; to 
foſter. 


| The king hearing of thiir adventure, ſuddenly 
falls to take pride in making much of them, extolling 
them with infinite praiſes. Sidney, 
| The bird is dead 

That we have made ſo much on! Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
| It is good diſcretion not to make too much of any 
man atthe firſt. Bacon's Eſſays. 
| The eaſy and the lazy make much of the gout ; 
and yet making much of themſelves too, they take 
| care to carry it preſen , 
42. To Mak R of. What to make of, is, 

how to-underſtand, - 

That they ſhould have knowledge: of the lan. 

guages and affairs of thoſe. that lie at ſuch a di- 

ſtance from them, was a thing, we could not tell 
What to make 97. Bacon, 
II paſt the ſummer here at Nimmeguen, without 
the teaft remembrance of what had happened ta 
me in the ſpring, till about the end of September, 
and then I began to feel a pain I knew not what to 
make of, in the ſame joint of my other foot. 
| | Temple, 
1 There is another ſtatue in braſs of Apollo, 
with a modern inſcription on the pedeſtal, which I 
know not-what to make * Addiſon. 

I deſired he would let me ſee his book: he 
did ſo, ſmiling : I could not made any thing o of ite 

atler, 
Upon one ſide were huge pieces of iron, cut into 
ſtrange figures, which we knew not what to * þ 
Wi 
43. To MARE of. To produce from; 
ect. 
I am. aſtoni med, that thoſe who have appeared 
againſt this paper have made ſo very little of it. 
Addiſon. 
44. To Maxz ef. To conſider; to ac- 
count; to eſteem, 

Makes ſhe no more of me than of a ſlave ? Dryd. 
45. To MAKE of. To cheriſh ; to foſter. 
Not uſed. _ 
| Xaycus was wonderfully beloved, and made of, 
by the Turkiſh merchant, whoſe language he had 

learned. Knolles. 
46. To Mars over. To ſettle. in the 


| hands of truſtees. 
Widows, who have tried one lover, 
| Truft none again till th' have made over. Hudibras. 
| The wiſe betimes make over their eſtates. 
Make ver thy honour by a deed of traſt,” 
| And give me ſeizure of the mighty wealth. Drydene 


47. To MAR I over.” To transfer. | 


was 4, 
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"The ſecond mercy made over to vs by the ſecond | 


covenant, is the promiſe of pardon. | 
Age and youth cannot be made over : no 
but time can take away years, or give them. 


: 
* 


* 


My |; TEC 
by what i have already made over to my neck. 


Moor, to whom that patent was made over, was 
en Swift. 


Male out the reſt. I am diſorder'd ſo, ; 
1 know not farther what to ſay or do. Dryden. 

Antiquaries make out the moſt ancient medals 
from a letter with great difficulty to be diſcerned. | 


Felton. 


It may ſeem ſomewhat difficult to make out the 
pills of fare for ſome ſuppers. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
49. To MAKE out. To prove; to evince. 
'There is no truth which a man may more evi- 
dently make out to himſelf, than the exiſtence of a 
God. Locke. 


1 hough they are not ſelf-evident principles, | 


yet what may be made out from them by a wary 
deduction, may be depended on as certain and 
infallible truths. Locke. 
Men of wit and parts, but of ſhort thoughts and 
little meditation, diſtruſt every thing for fiction 
that is not the diate of ſenſe, or made out imme- 
diately to their ſenſes. | ' Burnet. 
We are to vindicate the juſt providence of God 
in the government of the world, and to endea- 
vour, as well as we can, upon an imperfe& view 
of things, to make out the beauty and harmony 
of all the ſeeming diſcords and irregularities of 
the divine adminiſtration. Tillotſon's Sermons. 
Scaliger hath made out, that the hiſtory of Troy 
was no more the invention of Homer than of Vir 
git — 16 | Dryden. 
In the paſſages from divines, moſt of the rea- 
ſonings which make out both my propoſitions are 
already ſuggeſted. Atterbury. 
dare engage to make 
their full principat and intereſt at fix per cent. 
Swift. 
co. To MAKE ſure of. To conſider as 
certain. | | 
They made as ſure ef health and life, as if both 
of them were at their diſpoſal. 
51. To Mak Eure of. To ſecure to one's 
poſſeſſion. | 46s 
But whether marriage bring joy or ſorrow, 
Make ſure of this day, and hang to-morrow. Dryd. 
52. To MAKE up. To get together. 
How will the farmer be able to make up his rent 
at quarter-day ? : Locte. 
53. To MAKE up. com- 
poſe. | 
I knew when ſeven juſtices could not make up 
a quarrel, Sbaleſpeare. 


54. To MAkE Ap. To repair. | 

I ſought for a man among them that ſhould 

make up the hedge, and ſtand in the gap before me 

for the land. N | Ezekiel. 

55. To compoſe, as ingredients. 

Theſe are the lineaments of flattery, which do 

together make up a face of moſt extreme deformity. 

| Gewvernment of the Tongue. 

He is to encounter an enemy made up of wiles 

and ſtratagems; an old ſerpent, a long experienced 

deceiver. 2 South, 

Zeal ſhou'd be made up of the largeſt meaſures 

of ſpiritual love, deſire, hope, hatred, grief, in- 

dignation. 5 | Spratt. 
Oh he was all made up of love and charms; 

Whatever maid could wiſh, or man admire. 


0 


To reconcile ; to 


e Auadiſon. 
Harlequin's part is made up of blunders and ab- 
ſurdities. | - Addiſon. 


Vines, figs, oranges, almonds, oliyes, myrtles, 
and fields of corn, make up the moſt delightful 
little landſkip. | Addiſon. 


| 56. To Max up. To ſhape. 
| A catapotium is a medicine ſwallowed ſolid, and |' 


57. ToMarg ap, To ſupply; to make 


it out, that they will have |. 


60. T 
Dryden. | 


| 


To MAKE. v. 2. 


Vor. II. 


Ola mould fag urns, racks, daggers, and diftreſs, 
Male up the frightful horror of the place. Garth. 

The parties among us are made up on one fide of 
moderate whigs, and on the other of preſbyterians. 


Swift. 


moſt commonly made up in pills. Arbuth. on Coins. | 


leſs deficient, | 302 
Whatſoever, to make up the dockrine of man's 
ſalvation, is added as in ſupply of the ſcripture's 
inſufficiency, we reject it. Haooler. 
I borrowed that celebrated name for an evidence 
to my ſubject, that ſo what was wanting in my 
proof might be made up in the example. Glanville. 
Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage; | 
Who ne'er conſider, but without a pauſe 
Make up in paſſion what they want in cauſe. Dryd. 
If his romantick diſpoſition tranſport him fo 
far as to expect little or nothing from this, he 
might however hope, that the principals would 
make it up in dignity and reſpect. | Swift. 
58. To compenſate ; to balance. 
If they retrench any the ſmaller particulars in 
their ordinary expence, it will eafily make up the 
| halfpenny a-day which we have new under con- 
fideration. | Addiſon's Spectator. 
Thus wiſely ſhe makes up her time, 
Miſ-ſpent when youth was in its prime. Granville. 
There muſt needs be another ſtate to make up 
the inequalities of this, and to ſalve all irregular 
appearances. Atterbury. 
59. To Mak E p. To ſettle; to adjuſt. 
The reaſons you alledge, do more conduce 
To the hot paſſion of diſtemper'd blood, 
Than to make up a free determination 
Twixt right and wrong. Shakeſ. Troil. and Creſſida. 
Though all at once cannot | 
See what I do deliver out to each, 
Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, | 
And leave me but the bran. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
He was to make up his accounts with his lord, 
and by an eaſy undiſcoverable cheat he could pro- 
vide againſt the impending diſtreſs. Rogers's Serm. 


9 


o MAkE 2p. To accompliſh ; to 
conclude ; to complete. 

There is doubt how far we are to proceed by 
collection before the full and complete meaſure of 
things neceſſary be made up. Hooker, 

Is not the lady Conftance in this troop ? 

El know ſhe is not; for this match made up, 
Her preſence — have interrupted much. 

ws 98 : Shakeſpeare. 

On Wedneſday the general account is made up 


and printed, and on Thurſday publiſhed. Graunt. | 


This life is a ſcene of vanity, that ſoon paſtes 
away, and affords no ſolid ſatisfaction but in the 
conſciouſneſs of doing well, and in the hopes of 


rience, and what you will find to be true when 
you come to make up the account. Locke, 


G1. This is one of the words ſo frequent- 
ly occurring, and uſed with ſo much 

_ latitude, that its whole extent is not 

_ eaſily comprehended, nor are its attenu- 


ated and fugitive meanings eaſily cadght | 


and reſtrained, 'The original ſenſe, in- 
cluding either production or formation, 
may be traced through all the varieties 
of application. | 


1. To tend; to travel; to go any way. 
Oh me, lieutenant! what villains have done 
1 | 5 | 
I think, that one of them is hereabouts, 
And cannot make away. 
I do beſeech your majeſty make up, 


Leſt your retirement do amaze your friends. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


* 


_ 


another life; this is what I can ſay upon expe- | 


Shakeſpeares | 


1 
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MAK 
. ft | 7. 1 
The earl of Lincoln reſolved to make on where 
the king was, to give him battle, and marched to- 
wards Ark. | n Bacon. 
There made forth to us a ſmall boat, with about 
eight perſons in it. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
© Warily provide, that while we make forth to that 
which is better, we meet not with that which is 
worſe. be. 7 Th Bacon's Eſſays. 
A wonderful erroneous obſervation that materhb 
about, is commonly received contrary to expe- 
ä xience. 5 j | Bacon. 
| Make on, upon the heads 
Of men, ftruck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Of thoſe remain and ſtand. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
The Moors, terrified with the hideous cry of 
the ſoldiers making towards land, were eaſily beaten 
from the ſhore. ; ;\ Knolles. 
When they ſet out from mount Sinai they made 
northward unto Riſhmah. Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 
Some ſpeedy way for paſſage muſt be found; 
Make to the city by the poſtern gate. Dryden. 
| e bull 
His eafier conqueſt proudly did forego 
And making at him with a furious bound, 
From his bent forehead aim'd a double wound. 
| |  Drydens 
Too late young Turnus the deluſion found 
Far on the ſea, ſtill making from the ground. Dryd. 
A man of a diſturbed brain ſeeing in the ftreet 
one of thoſe lads that uſed to vex him, ſtepped in- 
to a cutler's ſhop, and ſeizing on 4 naked ſword 
made after the boy. * Loc be. 
Seeing a country gentleman trotting before me 
wy a ſpaniel by his horſe's fide, I made up to 


. Addiſon. a 
The French king makes at us directly, and keeps 
a king by him to ſet over us. Addiſon. 


A monſtrous boar ruſht forth; his baleful eyes 
Shot glaring fire, and his ſtiff- pointed briſtles 
Roſe high upon his back; at me he made, 
Whetting his tuſks. Smith's Phædra and Hippolitus. 
2. To contribute; to have effect. 
Wbatſoever makes nothing to your ſubject, and 
is improper to it, admit not into your work. | 
F Dryden. 
Blinded he is by the love of himſelf to believe 
that the right is wrong, and wrong is right, when 
it makes for his own advantage. Swift. 
To operate; to act as a proof or argu- 
ment, or cauſe. | % 
Where neither the evidence of any law divin 
nor the ſtrength of any invincible argument, other- 
wiſe found out by the light of reafon, nor any not- 
able publick inconvenience doth make againſt that 
which our own, laws ecclefiaſtical have inſtituted 
for the ordering of theſe affairs; the very autho- 
rity of the church itſelf ſufficeth. *' Hookers 
That which ſhould make for them muſt prove, 
that men ought not -to make laws for Church re- 
giment, but only keep thoſe laws which in ſcrip- 
ture they find made. * Hooler. 
Fe. ny needful to be known, and maketh unto 
right of the war againſt him. 8 . 
Let us follow after the things which E 1757 
©. : Romans. 
Perkin Warbeck finding that time and tem- 
porizing, which, whilft his practices were covert, 
made for him, did now, when they were diſcovered, 
rather make againſt him, refolved to try ſome ex- 
ploit upon England. Bacon's Henry VII. 
A thing may make to my preſent purpoſe. Boyle, 
It makes to this purpoſe, that the light conſerv- 
ing tones in Italy muſt be fet in the ſun before 
they retain light, Digby. 
What avails it to me to acknowledge, that I 
have not been able to do him right in any line; 
for even my own confeſſion makes againſt me. 
Dryden's Ded. to the Æneid. 
4. To ſhew ; to appear; to carry appear- 
ance; - : $ 
E and all Iſrael made as if they were beaten 
before them, and fled. FJeſb. viii. 15. 


3 


It is the unanimous opinion of your friends, that 
you make as if you hanged yourſelf, and they wilt 
give it out that you are quite dead. 


- Arburhnot, 
5 8 7s 


MAK 


x. To Max away with. To deſtroy ; | 


to kill ; to make' away. This phraſe 
is improper. | 


The women of Greece were ſcized with an un- 


accountable » which diſpoſed ſeveral of 
them to make away with themſelves. Addiſon. 
6. To Max for. To advantage; to fa- 
- vour. | 
Compare with indifferency theſe diſparities of 
times, and we ſhall plainly perceive, that they make 
for the advantage of England at this preſent time. 
e Bacon's Var with Spain. 
None deny there is a God, but thoſe for whom 
it maketh that there were no God. Bacon Eſſays. 
I vas aſſur'd, that nothing was deſign d 
Againſt thee but ſafe cuſtody and hold; 
' That made for me, I knew that liberty 
Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprizes. 
x Milton. 
7. To Max E up for. To compenſate ; to 


be inſtead. 

Have you got a ſupply of friends to make up 
for thoſe who are gone ? Swift to Pope. 

$8. To Make with. To concur. 

Antiquity, cuſtom, and conſent, in the church 
of God, making with that which law doth eſtabliſh, 
are themſelves moſt ſufficient reaſons to uphold 
the ſame, unleſs ſome notable publick inconve- 
nience enforce the contrary. Hooker. 


Max. 2. /. [from the verb.] Form; 


ſtructure; nature. 
Thoſe mercurial ſpirits, which were only lent 


the earth to ſhew men their folly in admiring it, | 


poſſeſs delights of a nobler make and nature, which 
antedate immortality. Glanville. 
Upon the deceaſe of a liom the beaſts met to 
chuſe a king: ſeveral put up, but one was not of 
make for a king; another wanted brains or ſtrength. 
L" Eftrange.. 

Is our perfection of ſo frail a make, 
As ev'ry plot can undermine and ſhake? Dryden. 
Several lies are produced in the loyal ward of 
Portſoken of ſo feeble a male, as not to bear car- 
riage to the Royal Exchange. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
It may be with ſuperior ſouls as with gigantick, 
which exceed the due proportion of parts, and, like 
the ald heroes of. that make, commit ſomething 
near extravagance. Pope. 


Max z. 3. / [maca, xemaca, Saxon. ] 


Companion; favourite friend. 
The elf therewith aſtonied, 

Upſtarted lightly from tis looſer mate, 

And his unſteady weapons gum in hand to take. 
Fairy Queen. 

Bid her therefore herſelf. ſoon ready make, 

To wait on love amongſt his lovely crew; 

Where every one that miſſeth-then her make, 

Shall be by him amearſt with. penance due. 
; Spenſer. 
For fince the wiſe town, 


Has let the ſports down, 


Of May games and morrisy 
The maids and their makes, 
At dances and wakes, 
Had their napkins and poſies, - 
And the wipers for their noſes. Ben Jenſon's Oæuls. 


| MAa'KEBATE. 12. /. [make and debate. 


Breeder of quarrels. 
Love in her paſſions, like a right makebate,. 
| whiſpered to both ſides arguments of quarrel. 
| : Sidney. 
Outrageous party-writers are like a couple of 
makebates, who inflame ſmall quarrels by a thou- 


ſand ſtories. | f Swift. 
MAKER. n./. [from mate.] 
1. The Creator. | 
Both in him, in all things, as is meet, 
The univerſal Maker we may praiſe, Milton. 


This the divine Cecilia found, 

And to her Makers praiſe confin d the found. Pope. 
Such plain roofs as piety could raiſe, 5 

And only vocal with the Makes praiſes Pope. 


* 


1 


Ma'Lapy. 2. /. [maladie, 


* 


M AL. 


—— 


1 


- Maker to purſue trus. Nate Logich. 
2. One who makes any thing. 
Every man in Tur 
Achmet was a maker of ivory rings. . 
VWVotes on the Odyſſey. 


of viſits and compliments dare to do. Pope's Letters. 


ſtate. | 
" You be indeed makers or marrers of all men's 
manners within the realm. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 


"MA'KEPEACE. 2. /. [make and peace.] 


Peacemaker ; reconciler. 
To be a matepeace ſhall become my age. Shak. 
Ma"kEWEIGHT. #. . | make and weight. ] 
Any ſmall thing thrown in to make up 
Me lonely fitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of makeweight candle, nor the joyous taſk 
Of loving friend delights. P bilips. 
MaLlacHi'TeE. 2. /. 

This ftone is ſometimes intirely green, but 
lighter than that of the nephritick ſtone, ſo as in 
colour to reſemble the leaf of the mallow, yardyn, 
from which it has its name; though ſometim 
is veined with white, or ſpotted with blue 


diſeaſe; a diſtemper; a di 
body ; ſickneſs. 

Better it is to be private 
In forrow's torments, than ty'd to the pomp of a 


palace 
Nurſe inward maladies, which have not ſcope to 
be breath'd- out. Sidney, 


Phyſicians firſt require, that the malady be known. 
thoroughly, afterwards” teach how to cure and re- 
dreſs it. : Spenſer. 

Say, can you faſt? your ſtomachs are too young: 
And abſtinence engenders maladies. 

An accidental violence of motion has removed 
that malady that has baffled the {kill of phyſicians. 


Love's.a malady without a cure; 
Fierce love has pierc'd me with his fiery dart; 
He fires within, and hiſſes at my heart. Dryden. 


MaLla"nDERS.. 2. / [from mal andare, 

Italian, zo go z/l.] A dry ſcab on the 
paſtern of horſes. 

MALAPERT. adj. [mal and pert.] 
Saucy ; quick with impudence ; ſpright- 
ly without .reſpe& or decency. - 


Peace, maſter marquis, you are malapert; 
Your fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current. 


% 


If thou dar'ſt tempt me further, draw thy 
| ſword. | 
 — What, what? nay, then, I muſt have an 
ounce or two of this malapert blood from you. 


Are you growing malapert ? Will you force me 


Lrvelineſs of reply without decency ; 

quick impudence; ſaucmeſs. 
MAa"LAaPERTLY. adv. [from malapert.] 

Impudently ; ſaucily. - 
To MaALa"XxXAFTE. v. a. [wanarle.] To 

ſoften, or knead to ſoftneſs, any body. 
MALAXATION. 2. /. [from malaxate. | 
The act of ſoftening. _ 
Male. adj. [male, French; maſculus, 
' Latin.] Of the ſex that begets, not 
bears young; not female. 


by the diſſection of the mother, were laid open to 
the world? | Locke. 


is of ſome trade; Sultan 


I dare promiſe her boldly what few of her makers. 


3- One who ſets any thing in its proper 
| | | | MALEADMINIST&A'TION. =. /. Bad ma. 


Shakeſ. Twelfth Night. 


| You are the richeſt perſon in the common- 
4 As 


|MaLz. 3. J. The he of any ſpecies. 


_— 


| 


Shakeſpeare. 


South, . 


Shakeſpeare. 


make uſe of my authority? Dryden's Span. Fryar. 
 MA"LAPERTNESS. 2. J. [from malapert.] 


Which ſkall be heir of the two male twins, who, | 


— 
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The power of reaſoning was given vs by our] wealth; yen have no gel, child ; your daighters 


are all married to Swife, 
In moſt the male is the greater, and in ſome few 
the female. | | N Bacon. 
There be more males than females, but in differ- 


ent proportions. Graum't Bills of Mortality, 
MALE, in compoſition, fignifies z// ; — 


male, Latin; male, old French. 


* 


nagement of affairs. TEATE 2 £9 
From the practice of the wiſeſt nations, when a 
prince was laid aſide for maleadminiftration, the 
nobles and people did reſume the adminiftration 
of the ſupreme power.... Swift, 
A general canonical denunciation, is that which 


is made touching ſuch a matter as properly belongs 


| to the eccleſiaſtical court, for that a ſubje& de. 


nounces his ſuperior for maleadminiftration, or a 


wicked life. lf Parergon, 
MALECONTE NT. adj. 611 and con- 
MalECONTEINTED. I Zent.] Diſcon- 


ented; diſſatisſied. 
Brother Clarence, how like you our choice, 
That you ſtand penſive, as half malecontent ? 


: Shakeſpeare. 
1 Poor Clarence! Is it for a wife 
That thou art malecontent? I will provide thee. 
Shakeſpeare, 


The king, for ſecuring his ſtate againſt muti- 
us and malccontented ſubjects, who might have 

age in Scotland, ſent a ſolemn ambaſſage to 
conclude a peace. Bacon. 

They cannot ſignalize themſelves as malecontenti, 
without breaking through all the ſofter virtues. 


Addifta?s Freebolder. 

The uſual way in deſpotick governments is to 
confine the malctontent to ſome caitle} - ddiſon, 
MaLEconTENTEDLY. adw. | from mal:- 


content.] With diſcontent. 
MALECONTENTEDN ESS. #. J. [from male- 
content.] Diſcontentedneſs; want of af- 


fection to government. 
They would aſcribe the laying down my paper 
to a ſpirit of malecontentednais. Spectator. 


|Marzvrcre. adj. [ maledius, Latin.] 


Accurſed. Did. 


|MaLEDi'cTION. 2. /. | malediftion, Fr. 


maledittto, Latin.]. Curſe ; execratiom; 
denunciation of evil. ENT #1] 
| Then let my life long time on earth maintained be, 
To wretehed me, the laſt, worſt malediction. Sidney. 
The true original cauſe, divine malediction, laid 
by the fin of man upon theſe creatures which God 
hath made for the uſe of man, was above the reach 
of natural Capacity. | Hooker, 
In Spain they ftaid near eight months, during 
Which Buckingham lay under millions of male- 
dicrions; which, upon the prince's arrival in the 
weſt, did vaniſh into praiſes. Motton. 
MaLEFACTION. 2. J. fmale and Facia, 


Latin] A erime; an offence, 

| Guilty creatures at a play 
Have, by the very cunning of the ſcene, 

Been ftrack ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 
They have proclaim'd their malefact ions. 


. 


Shakef. 


| Martera'cToR. 2. /. [male and facic, 
1 


Latin.] An offender againſt law; a 
criminal; a guilty perſon. b 
A jaylor to bring forth 
Some monſtrous malefacter. Shakeſe Ant. and Cleop. 
Fear his word, oo 
As much as malefafors do your ſwords. Roſcommn. 
It is a ſad thing when men ſhall repair to the 
miniſtry, not for preferment but refuge; like mule- 
Factors flying to the altar, only to ſave their _ 
boi 48 : | Soutbs 
If their barking dog diſturb her eaſe, 
Th' unmanner'd malefaFor is arraign d. Dryden. 
The malefactor goat was lau 


On Bacchus' altar, and his forfeit paid. Dryden. 
| 4643 MMarEricx. 
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Male nicer F a, [malefiens, Latin.) 
MaLlg'rrQUE. 1 iſchievous ; dry: 
kgs! Dis. 


MaLlEPRA'CTICE, 1. J. [male and prac- 
tice. ] Practice contrary to rules. 
Mare vorence../. [ malevolentia, Lat. | 
III will; inclination to hurt others; 


lignitix. 
W The ſon of Duncan 
Lives in the Engliſh court; and is receiy'd . 
Of the moſt pious Edward with ſuch grace, 
That the malewvolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high reſpect. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Mare vOLENT. adj. | malevolus, Latin.] 
111-diſpoſed towards others; unfavour- 
le; malignant. ; 
n I have thee in my arms, 
Though our malevolent ſtats have ſtruggled hard, 
And held us long aſunder. Dryden's King Arthur. 
MALE VQLENTLY, adv. [from male vo- 
lence.) Malignly; malignantly; with 
ill-will. | 
The oak did not only reſent his fall, but vin- 
dicate him from aſperfions malewolently caſt upon 
him. | a Heco. 
Malice. 2. . [malice, Fr. malitia, Lat.] 
1. Badneſs of deſign; deliberate miſchief. 
God hath forgiven me many fins of malice, and 
therefore ſurely he will pity my infirmities. 
i Taylor's Holy Living. 
2. III intention to any one; 
hurting. | 
8 Duncan is in his grave; 
Malice domeſtick, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
When Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of Gubriel out of Eden, now improv'd 
Jn meditated fraud and malice, bent 
On man's deſtruction, maugre what might hap _ 
Of heavier on himſelf, -fearleſs return d. Milton. 
To MA"LICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


regard with ill will. Obſolete. 

The cauſe why he this fly ſo maliced, . 
Was that his mother which him bore and bred, 
The moſt fine-fingered workman on the ground, 

| Arachne, by his means, was vanquiſh'd. Spenſer. 
Mari cious. adj. [malicieux, Fr. mali 


tioſus, Latin.] III-diſpoſed to any one; 


intending ill; malignant. 
| We muſt not ſtint 
Our neceſſary actions in the fear | 
To cope malicious cenſurers; which ever 
As rav'nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow * 
That is new-trimm' d. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
I grant him bloody, F+ 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. Shakeſpeare's 
Thou know'f what malicious foe, _ 
Envying our happineſs, and of his own 
Deipairing, ſeeks to work us woe and ſhame, 
| Milton. 


3 


The air appearing ſo maliciaus in this morbifick | 


conſpiracy, exacts a more particular regard. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 
 MaLrciovsLY. adv. {from malicious. 
With malignity ; with intention of miſ- 
chief, FE | | 


f 
An intrigue between. his majeſty and a junto of | 
miniſters maliciouſly bent againſt me, broke out, | 


and had like to have ended in my utter deſtruction. 
. 5 Swift. 
Marltc1iousNEss. 2. /. {from malicious. ] 
Malice; intention of miſchief to an- 
Other. * 2 
Not out of envy or maliciouſneſs, 
Do ] forbear to crave your ſpecidl aid. 
Marre. adj. [maligne, French; malig- 
nu, Latin: the g is mute or liqueſ- 
cent.] 5 e 


{+ 


| 


L 


1 


| 


efire of | 


| MaL1'GNAXxCY. =. /. [from maligxant.] 
1. Malevolence ; malice ; unfavourable- | 


Macbeth. | 


Herbert. | 


a 2 > * 1 ia y . 
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1. Unfavourable; ill-diſpoſed to any one; 
erh bo 4,074 
Wiechcraft may be by operation of #aſigy ſpirits. 
If in the conftellations war were ſprung, ' 
Two planets, ruſhing from aſpe& malign 
_ fierceſt oppoſition, in mid ſky . 


combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound. 


| 4 ion. 

Of contempt, and the maſign hoſtile influence 

it has upon government, every man's experience 
will inform him. South. 
2. InfeQtious ; fatal to th 
tial. | 


He that humours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers 
and pernicious impoſthumations. Bacon's Bs. 

To MaLli'cN. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To regard with envy or malice. 

The people practiſe what miſchiefs and villanies 
they. will againſt private men, whom they malign, 
by ſealing their goods, or murdering them. 

N | Spenſer on Ireland. 
It is hardly to be thought that any governor 
ſhould ſo malign his ſucceſſor, as to ſuffer an evil 
to grow up which be might timely have kept 
under. pen ſer on Treland. 
Strangers conſpired together againſt him, and 
maligned him in the wilderneſs. Eccluſ. xlv. 18. 

If it is a pleaſure to be envied and ſhot at, to be 
maligned ſtanding, and to be deſpiſed falling; then 
is it a pleafure to be great, and to be able to diſpeſe 
of men's fortunes. LES South. 

2. To miſchief; to hurt; to harm. 


. 


| 


> nels. 
My ſtars ſhine darkly over me; the malignancy of 


I crave your leave that I may bear my evils alone. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. Deſtructive tendency. | 
The infection doth produce a bubo, which, ac- 
cording to the degree of its malignancy, either 
proves eaſily curable, or elſe it proceeds in its ve- 
nom. N iſemas's Surgery. 
Mari GNANT. adj. | malignant, French.] 
1. Malign ; envious ; unpropitious ;- ma- 
licious ; miſchievous ; intending or ef- 

fecting ill. bY 
O malignant and ill-boading ftars ! | 
Now art thou come unto a feaſt of death. Shaleſp. 
Not friended by his wiſh to your high perſon, 

His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 


Beyond you to your friends. Shakeſp. Henry-V1II. 
To good malignant, to bad men benigh, 


own repreſented in a falſe and malignant 'light; 
whereupon they ** and condemn at once. 
| atts's Improvement of the Mind. 
2. Hoſtile to life: as, malignant fevers. 
They hold, that the cauſe of the gout is a . 
lignant vapour that falls upon the joint; that the 
ſwelling is a kindneſs in nature, that calls down 
humours to damp. the malignity of the vapours, 
and thereby aſſuage the pain. Temple. 
Let the learn'd begin 
Th' enquiry, where diſeafe could enter in; 
How thoſe malignant atoms forc'd their way, 
What in the faultleſs frame they found to make 
their prey ? | 
| | ; Dryden. 
MALI CNANT. #./. 
1. A man of ill intention, malevolently 
diſpoſed. 

Occaſion was taken, by ſeveral malignants, ſe- 
cretly to undermine his great, authority in the 
church of Chriſt, 2 Heooker. 

2. It was a word uſed of the defenders 


of the church and monarchy by the 


rebel &Rariez in the civil wars. 


Bacon. F 


body ; peſtilen- | 


my fate might, perhaps, diſtemper yours ; therefore | 


Milton. |. 
They have ſeen all other notions beſides their | 


| 
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With ill intention; — ys 225 | 
chievouſly. , 
Now arriving 


At place of cy, and ſway o th ſtate 
If he Would Rl gn Hollie | 
Faſt foe to the Piebeians, your voices might 
Be curſes to yourſelves. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuss - 
Marr cnes. 2. / [from malign.] 
1. One who regards another with ill will. 
I thought it neceſſary to juſtify my character 
in point of cleanlineſs, which my maligners call in 
queſtion. | | Swift. 
2. Sarcaſtical cenſurer. | 
Such as theſe are philoſophy's maligners, whe 
. pronounce the moſt generous contemplations, need- 
leſs unprofitable ſubtleties. | Glanville. 
MaLrcnity. 2. J. [malignite, French.] 
1. Malice; maliciouſneſs. | 
Deeds are done which man might charge aright 
On ſtubborn fate, or undiſcerning might, 
Had not their guilt the lawleſs ſoldiers known, 
| And made the whole malignity their own. Ticket. 
2. Contrariety to life; deſtructive ten- 
dency. | | 
Whether any tokens of poiſon did appear, re- 
ports are various; his phyſicians diſcerned an in- 
vincible malignity in his diſeaſe. Haywards. 
No redreſs could be obtained with any vigour pro- 
portionable to the malignity of that far-ſpread dif. 
| eaſe, ; : ; | King Charles. 
3. Evilneſs of nature. 


This ſhews the high malignity of fraud, that in 
, the natural courſe of it tends to the deſtruction of 


common life, by deſtroying truſt and mutual con- 
fidence. : South, 
[from malign.] 


; 
: 
k 
7 


n 


MALlorrx. adw. En- 


viouſly; with ill will; miſchievouſly. 
Left you think I railly more than teach, 

Or praiſe malignly arts I cannot reach; 

Let me for once preſume t' inſtruct the times. 


Apa 1 Pope. 
Ma"rx1n. #. /. [from mal, of Mary, and 
tin, the diminutive termination.] A 
kind of mop made of clouts for ſweep- 
ing ovens 7 thence a frightful figure of 


clouts dreſſed up; thence a dirty wench. 
e Hamer. 


f 


: 


| The kitchen malkin pins 
Her cheſt lock ram bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakeſp. Coriolan. 
Marr. a. /. [malleus, Latin, a hammer. 
1. A kind of beater or hammer. 

He took a mall, and after having hollowed the 
handle, and that part which ſtrikes the ball, he 
encloſed in them ſeveral drugs. Addiſon's Spectator. 
2, A ſtroke; a blow. Not in uſe. 

| With mighty mall, 


The monſter mercileſs him made to fall. Fairy Qu. 
Give that rev'rend head a mall 
Or two, or three, againſt a wall. Hudibras.: 


3. A walk where they formerly played 
with malls and balls. Moll is, in Iſlan- 
dick, an area or walk ſpread with ſhells. 

This the beau monde ſhall from the mall ſurvey, 

And hail with muſick its propitious ray. Pope. 

To MALL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
beat or ſtrike with a mall. | 

MA'LLARD. 2. /. [malart, French.] The 
drake of the wild duck. | 

Rm on bis ſea wings like a doating mal- 


I 
Leaving the fight in height. Shak. Ant. and Cleops 
The birds that 2 eaſy to be ang 
mallard, ſhoveler, and gooſe. Peacham on Drawing. 
Arm your hook with the line, and cut fo much 
of a brown mallard's feather as will make the 
| wings. Walten's Angler. 
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Quality of enduring the hammer; qua- 


lity of ſpreading under the hammer. 
Suppoſing the nominal eſſence of gold to be a 
body of ſuch a peculiar colour and weight, with 
the malleability and fufibility, the real eſſence is 
that conſtitution on which theſe qualities and their 
union depend. Locke. 
MA'LLEABLE. adj. I 
from malleus, Layin, a hammer.] Ca- 
pable of being Nr by beating: this 
is a quality poſſeſſed in the moſt emi- 
nent degree by gold, it being more 
ductile than any other metal; and is 
oppoſite to friability or brittleneſs. 
| Quincy. 

Make it more ſtrong for falls, though it come 
not to the degree to be malleable. Bacon. 

The beaten ſoldier proves moſt manful, 

That like his ſword endures the anvil; 
And juftly 's held more formidable, 
The more his valour's malleable. Hudibras. 

If the body is compact, and bends or yields 
inward to preſſion without any ſliding of its parts, 
it is haxd and elaſtick, returning to its figure with 
a force rifing from the mutual attraction of its 
parts: if the parts ſlide upon one another, the body 
is malleable or ſoft. Newton's Opticks. 

Ma"LLEABLENESS. #. . [from malle- 
able;] Quality of enduring the ham- 
mer; malleability ; ductility. 

The bodies of moſt uſe that are ſought for out 
of the earth are the metals, which are diſtinguiſhed 
from other bodies by their weight, fuſibility, and 
malleableneſs. Locke. 

To MA'LLEATE. v. a. [from malleus, 
Lat.] To hammer; to forge or ſhape 
by the hammer. | 

He firſt found out the art of melting and mal- 
leating metals, and making them uſeful for tools. 

, | Derbam. 
MALLET. 2. J. [malleus, Lat.] A wooden 
hammer. | 

The veſſel ſoddered up was warily ſtruck with a 
wooden mallet, and thereby compreſſed. Boyle. 

Their left-hand does the calking iron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryd. 

Ma'rLows. 2. J. [ malva, Latin; mælepe, 
Saxon.] A plant. 
Shards or mallawvs for the pot, 


That keep the looſen d body ſound. Dryden. 
Ma'LMSEY. =. . 
1. A ſort of grape. 
2. A kind of wine. Foy | 
Metheglin, wort, and malmſey. Shakeſpeare. 
MALT. z. /. [mealz, Saxon; mout, 


Dutch.] Grain ſteeped in water and 
fermented, then dried on a kiln, 
Beer hath malt firſt infuſed in the liquor, and is 
afterwards boiled with the hop. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 
Ma"lLTpusT. 2. J. [malt and duft.] 
Mali-duſt is an enricher cf barren land, and a 
great improver of barley. Mertimer s Huſbandry. 


Ma'LTFLOO8. n. J. [malt and floor.) A 


floor to dry malt. 
Empty the corn from 
or. 


o MALT. v. u. 
1. To make malt. 
2. To be made malt. 


To houſe it green it will mow- burn, which 
will make it alt worſe. 


MaLrDbRINE. 2. . [malt and drink.] 


All ma/tdrinks may be boiled into the conſiſtence 
of a flimy ſyrup. Floyer on the. IAuincurs. 


Ma"LTHORSE. 2. . [malt and hor/e.] It 
ſeems to have been, in Shateſpeare”s 
time, a term of reproach for a dull 
dolt. | | 


the ciſtern into the malt- 
Martimer's Huſbandry. 


Mortimer”s Huſpandry. | 


[maleable, French; | 


1 
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1 eee 
drudge. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 


Nome, maltbarſe, pon, coxcomb, idiot, patch. |. 


| ; | _* © Shakeſpeare. 
MA'LTMAN-.. LS. J [from malt] One 
MaALrsrTER. J Who makes malt. 
Sir Arthur the maltfter! e eee ] 
ITWIſt. 


Tom came bome in the chariot by his lady's 


| | fide; but he unfortunately' taught her to drink 


| Matversa 


| 


| 


—— 


To Ma"MMoOCK. v. a. [from 


| The narrow image of his greater mind. 


Journeyman malſgſter. 


| brandy, of which the died; and Tom is now a 


+. Swift. 
ALVA"CEOUS. ' adj, [malva,  Latin.] 
Relating to mallows. n 
"T10N. 2. /. [French.) Bad 
hifts; mean artifices; wicked and 
fraudulent tricks. 
Mau. 1. J. [mamma, Latin: this 
Mau uA. 
for the compellation of mother in all 
languages; and is therefore ſuppofed 
to be the firſt ſyllables that a child pro- 
nounces.] The fond word for mother. 
Podt Cupid ſobbing ſcaree could ſpeak; | 
Indeed, mamma, I did not know ye; 
Alas ! how eaſy my miſtake, 
I took you for your likeneſs Cloe. Prier. 
Little maſters and miſſes are great impediments 
to ſervants; the remedy is to bribe them, that they 
may not tell tales to pappa and mamma». Swift. 
MammE'e free. u. /. | 
The mammee tree hath a roſaceous flower, which 
afterwards becomes an almoſt ſpherical fleſhy fruit, 
containing two or three ſeeds incloſed in hard rough 
ſhells. Miller. 


Ma"mMET. #./. [from mam or mamma. | 
A puppet, a figure dreſſed up. Hanmer. 
| Kate; this is no world 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips. Shak. 
Ma"MMIFORM. adj. [mammifoerme, Fr. 
mamma and forma, Lat.] Having the 
ſhape of paps or dugs. | 
AMMI"LLARY. adj. [mammillaire, Fr. 
mammillaris, Latin.] Belonging to the 
paps or dugs. . 
MA"MMOCK. 2. /. A large ſhapeleſs 
iece. 
F The ice was broken into large mammocks. 
James's Voyage. 
the noun. |] 


To tear; to break; to pull to pieces. 
| I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly; and he 
did ſo ſet his teeth, and did tear it ! Oh, I warrant, 

how he mammockt it ! Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 


MA MON. u. J. [Syriack.] Riches. 
MAN. 2. / [man, mon, Saxon. ] 
1. Human being. | 

The king is but a man as I am; the violet 


ſmells to him as it doth to me; the element ſhews 
to him as it doth» to me, all his ſenſes have but 


human conditions. | 1 
All the weſt bank of Nilus is poſſeſſed by an 
| idolatrous, man: eating nation. Brerewoed. 


A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanted yet, and then was man deſign'd, 
Conſcious of thought. Dryden's Ovid. 
| Nature in man capacious ſouls hath wrought, 
And given them voice expreſſive of their thought; 
In man the god deſcends, and joys to find 


A combination of thè ideas of a certain figure, 


wit the powers of motion and reaſonfng joined to 


ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of a man. Locke. 
On human actions reaſon though you can, 


| 
It may be reaſon, but it is not man. Pope's Epiſtles. | 


2. Not a woman. We nas 

Bring forth men children only!! 
For thy undaunted metal ſhould compoſe | 
Nothing but males. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


| 


i 


ſound . 


word is ſaid to be found 


—— 


% 
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* I had not ſo much of man in me, of PW e 


But all my mother came into mine cen, 
And gave me up to tears. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Every man child ſhall be circumcifed, 
TE + SE Cen. xvii« to, 
| Ceneus, a woman once, and once a a, 
But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. Dryd. neid. 
A long time ſince the cuſtom began, among 
| | people of quality, to keep men.cooks of the French 
Nations | : Swift, 


3- Not a boy. | 1 
The nurſe's legends are for truth receiy'd, 
And che man dreams but what the boy believ' d. 
| SOIT > Wig Dryden. 
4. H ſervant; an attendant; a depen. 
J | WITTY 
Now thanked be the great god Pan, 
Which thus preſerves my loved life, 
| Thanked be I that keep a man, 
Who ended hath this bloody ftrife ; 
For if my man muſt praiſes have, | 
4 What then muſt I that keep the knave ? Sidney. 


Creech. | 


| Mi brother's ſervants | 
| Were then my fellows, now they are my men. Shakeſ. 
Such gentlemen as are his majeſtv's own ſworn 
ſervants ſhould be -preferred to the charge of his 


majeſty's ſhips; choice being made of men of 


valour and capacity rather than to employ other 
men's men. | | Raleigh's Eſays. 
I and my man will preſently go ride , 
Far as the Corniſh mount. 
5. A word of familiar addreſs, 
on contempt. | 
You may partake of any thing we ſay : | 
We ſpeak no treaſon, man. Shakeſpeare's Rich III. 
6. It is uſed in a looſe ſignification like 
the French oz, one, any one. 
This ſame young ſober-blooded boy doth not 
love me, nor a'may cannot make him laugh. | 
ts Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
A man in an inſtant may diſcover the aſfertion 
to be impoſſible. More; Divine Dialogues. 
He is a good-natured man, and will give as much 
as a man would defire. | Stilling fleet. 
By ten thouſand of them a man ſhall not be able 
to advance one ſtep in knowledge. 7 tletſon"s Serm. 
Our thoughts will not be directed what objects 
to purſue, nor be taken off from thoſe they have 
once, fixed on; but run away with a man, in purſuit 
of thoſe ideas they have in view. ' Locle. 
A man would expect to find ſome antiquities; 
but all they have to ſhaw of this nature is an old 
roſtrum of a Roman ſhip. - Addiſon. 
A man might make a pretty landſcape of his own 
plantation. iſons 
7. One of uncommon qualifications. 
Manners maketh man. William of Wickbame 
J dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 
45 — What beaſt was't then 
That made you break this enterprize to me ? 
When you durſt do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be ſo much mo the man. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
He tript me behind, being down, inſulted, rail'd, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Will reckons he ſhould not have been the man 
he is, had not he broke windows, and knocked 
down conſtables, when he was a young fellow. 


4. Caol:y, 
borderin g 


| *Aadiſon's Spectator. 


8. A human being qualified in any par- 
ticular manner. WY , 

Thou art but a youth, and he a man of war from 
his youth. | 1 Samuel, xvii. 33. 


9. Individual, 


In matters of equity between man and nan, 
our Saviour has taught us to put my neighbour 
in the place of myſelf, and myſelf in the place of 
my neighbour. | Watts's Logicks 
10. Not a beaſt, e 
Thy face, bright Centaur, autumn's heats retain, 


The ſofter ſeaſon ſuiting to the nan. Creecb. 
11. Wealthy 


2 
£4 


MAN 
"0s | 


Wealthy or independent perſon: to. 
hs cis to ſerie refer the following * 
© 


ſage of Shakeſpeare, others to the ſen 
foregoing. hap tee 

| 3 — 95 make a man; any 

ſtrange beaſt there makes a man. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


What poor man would not carry a great burthen 
of gold 1 * made a man for ever. Tillotſon. 


12. When a perſon is not in his ſenſes, 
| we ſay, he is not his own man. Hinfaw. 


13+ 
14- 
and overmaſtered them. Carew's Survey of Cornws. 
J Man. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 4 
1. To furniſh with men. | 
Your ſhips are not well manr'd ; 
Your mariners are muliteers, or reapers. Shakeſp. 
| There ſtands the caſtle by yond tuft of trees, 
Mann'd with three hundred men. Shak. Rich, II. 
A navy, to ſecure the ſeas, is mann d 3 | 
And forces tent. Daniel's Civil War. 
It hath been agreed, that either of them ſhould 
ſend certain ſhips to ſea well manned, and apparel - 


Man of war. A ſhip- of war. 


led to fight. : Hayward. 
Their ſhips go as long voyages as any, and are for 
their burdens as well manned. Raleigh's Eſſays. 


He had manned it with a great number of tall 
ſoldiers, more than for the proportion of the caſtle. 


Bacon. 
They man their boats, and all their young men 
arms | Waller. 


The Venetians could ſet out thirty men of war, 
a hundred gallies, and ten galeaſes; though I can- 
not conceive how they could man a fleet of half 
the number. Addiſon on Italy. 

Timoleon forced the Carthaginians out, though 
they had manned-out a fleet of two hundred men of 
war. | Arbuthnot. 

2. To guard with men. 
See, how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The ſummons take of the ſame trumpets call, 
To ſally from one port, or man one pablick _ 
ates 
3. To fortify ; to ſtrengthen WW 
Adviſe how war may be beſt upheld, 
Mann'd by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage. | Milton. 

Theodoſius having manned his ſoul with proper 
reflexions, exerted himſelf in the beſt manner he 
could, to animate his penitent. Addiſon's Spect. 

4. To tame a hawk. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keeper's call; 
That is, to watchiher. Shakeſpeare. 

5. To attend; to ſerve; to wait on as a 
man or ſervant. 

Thou whoreſon mandrake, thou art fitter to be 
worn in my cap than to wait at my heels: I was 
never manned with agate till now. Shakeſpeare. 

They diſtil their huſbands land 
In decoctions, and are mann d . 

With ten empiricks in their chamber, * 
Lying for the ſpirit of amber. Ben Fonſon's Foreſt. 
6. To direct in hoſtility; to point; to 
aim. An obſolete world. 
Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, 
And he retires. Shakeſpeare*s Othello. 


MANACLES. #. /. [manicles, French; 


manice, from manus, Lat.] Chain for 
the hands ; ſhackles: 


For my ſake wear this glove "> 
It is a manacle of love. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ſtreets. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Voctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and 
Uke manacles-on the right-hand. Eccluſ. xxi. 19. 

The law good men count their ornament and f 
protection; others, their manacles and oppreflion. 


A moveable piece at cheſs or draughts. | 


A Flemiſh man of war lighted upon them, | 


COT ITT YORI 5 * 
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To Mx'nacls. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


To chain the hands; to ſhackle. b 
. We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shakeſp. 
I u manacle thy neck and feet together. Shakeſp. 
Is it thus you uſe this monarch, to manacle 
and ſhackle him hand and foot? Arbuth and Pope. 
To MAa'nacs. v. a. [menager, French. 
1. To conduct; to carry on. 
The fathers had managed the charge of ido- 
latry againſt the heathens. Stilling fleet. 
Let her at leaſt the vocal braſs inſpire, 
And tell the nations in no vulgar ſtrain, 
What wars I manage, and what wreaths I gain. 
Prior. 
2. To train a horſe to graceful action. 
He rode up and down gallantly mounted, ma- 


lance. Kinolles. 
They vault from hunters to the manag d ſteed. 
LOTS Tung. 
3. To govern; to make tractable. 
Let us ſtick to our point, and we will manage 
Bull I'll warrant you. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
4. To wield ; to move or uſe eaſily. 
Long tubes are cumberſome, and ſcarce to be 
eaſily managed. 2 Newton. 
5. To huſband; to make the object of 
caution. X 
I ̃ bere is no more to manage / If I fall, 
It ſhall be like myſelf; a ſetting ſun 
Should leave a tract of glory in the ſkies. Dryden. 
The leſs he had to loſe, the leſs he car'd 
To manageloathſome life, when love was the reward. 
. Dryden. 
6. To treat with caution or decency: this 


is a phraſe merely Gallick, not to be 
imitated. 

Notwithſtanding it was ſo much his intereſt to 
manage his proteſtant ſubjects in the country, he 
made over his principality to France. Addiſon, 

To Ma"nace., v. 2. To ſuperintend 
affairs; to tranſact. | 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. Dryd. 

MAN AGE. 2. . [meſnage, menage, Fr.] 

1. Conduct; adminiſtration. 
To him put , 

The manage of my ſtate. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

This might have been prevented, 

With very eaſy arguments of love, 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms muſt 

With fearful, bloody iſſue arbitrate. Shakeſpeare. 

For the rebels which ſtand out in Ireland, 
Expedient manage muſt be made, my liege, 
Ere further leiſure yield them further means. 


Young men, in the conduct and manage of 
actions, embrace more than they can hold, and ſtir 
more than they can quiet. Bacon. 

The plea of a good intention will ſerve to 


but too manifeſt from that ſcandalous doctrine of 

the jeſuits concerning the direction of the inten- 

tion, and likewiſe from the whole manage of the 

late rebellion. ; | South. 
2. Uſe; inftrumentality. 

To think to make gold of quickfilver is not to 
be hoped ; for quickſilver will not endure the ma- 
nage of the fire. Bacon. 

3. Government of a horſe. 

In thy ſlumbers 
J heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 
Speak terms of manage to the bounding ſteed, 
4 5 Shakeſpeare. 
The horſe you muſt draw in his career with his 
manage and turn, doing the curvetto. Peacbam. 
4. Diſcipline ; governance. 

Whenever we take a ſtrong bias, it is not out of 
a moral incapacity to do better, but for want of a 


King Charles. N ; 


g 


careful manage and diſcipline to ſet us right at firſt. 
| | 5 "ug L" Eftrarge. 


naging his horſe, and charging and,diſcharging his | 


Shakeſpeare. 


ſanctify the worſt actions; the proof of which is 
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MAN 

Ma'nAGEABLE. adj, [from manage.] 

1. Eaſy in the uſe; not difficult to be 
wielded or moved. , 

The conditions of weapons and their improve- 
ment are, that they may ſerve in all weathers ; and 
that the carriage may be light and manageable. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

Very long tubes ate, by reaſon of their length, 

„ apt to bend, and ſhake by bending ſo as to cauſe a 
continual trembling in the objects, whereas by con- 
txivance the glaſſes are readily manageable. Newton, 
2. Governable; tractable. - 


Ma"ng4GEABLENESS. 2. J. [from manage- 
able. | 


1. Accommodation to caſy uſe. 

This diſagreement may be imputed to the greater 
or leſs exactneſs or manageableneſs of the inſtru- 
ments employed. Beyle. 

2. Tractableneſs; eaſineſs to be governed. 


Ma"nAGEMENT. 2. /. [menagement, Fr.] 
1. Conduct; adminiſtration. 

An ill argument introduced with deference, 
will procure more credit than the profhundeſt 
ſcience with a rough, infoleat, and noiſy marage- 
ment. Locke on Education. 

The wrong management of the earl of Godols 
phin was the only cauſe of the union. Swifts 

2. Prudence; cunning practice, 

Mark with what management their tribes divide; 

Some ſtick to you, and ſome to Yother fide, Dryd. 
3. Practice; tranſaction; dealing. 

He had great managements with eccleſiaſticks in 

the view of being advanced to the pontificate, 
Addiſen Gn Italy. 
MANAGER. 1. . [from manage. 


1. One who has the conduct or direction 
*of any thing. 
A ſkilful manager of the rabble, ſo long as they 
have but ears to hear, needs never enquire whether 
they have any underſtanding. South 
Erbe manager opens his fluice every night, and 
diſtributes the water into the town. Addiſon, 
An artful manager, that crept between 

His friend and ſhame, and was a kind of ſcreen. 
Popes 

2. A man of frugality ; a good hates, 

A prince of great aipiring thoughts: in the 
main, a manager of his treaſure, and yet bountiful, 
from his own motion, wherever he diſcerns' merit, 

| 5 Ka . Temple 

The moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed 
with the prodigality of Ovid's wit; though he 
could have wiſhed; that the maſter of it had been 
a better manager. Dryden. 


Ma"naGERY. 2. / |menaperie, French, }] 
1. Conduct; direction; adminiſtration. 
They who moſt exactly deſcribe that battle, 
give ſo ill an account of any conduct or diſcretion 
in the mana of that affair, that poſterity would 
receive little benefit in the moſt particular relation 
of it. Clarendon. 
2. Huſbandry; frugality. | 
The court of Rome has, in other inſtances, ſo 
atteſted its good managery, that it is not cre- 
ble crowns are conferred gratis. Decay of Picty- 

Manner of uſing. | 

No expert general will bring a company of raw, 
untrained men into the field, but will, by little bloody 
ſkirmiſhes, inſtruct them in the manner of the fight, 
and teach them the ready managery of their weapons. 

; p Decay of Fiety. 
 Mana'TioN. 2. / [manatio, 2484 The - 
act of iſſuing from ſomething elſe. 
MA NCHE. . /. [French.] A ſleeve; 
 Ma'ncaer. 2. /. | michet, Fr. Skirner.} 
A ſmall loaf of fine bread.  _ 

Take a ſmall toaſt of mancher, dipped in oil of ſweet 
almonds. | Bacon. 

I love to entertain my friends wirli a frugal col 


— 
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lation; a cup of wine, a diſh of fruit, and a mu- 
| cher. obey More; Dialagucs- 
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Maxcning'er tree. u. J. [mancanilla, 
Latin. ] 3) 8 + 0 | 
Ihe manchineel tree is a native of the Weſt In- 

dies, and grows to the fize of an oak: its wood is 


* 


of a beautiful grain, will poliſh well and laſt long, 


and is therefore much eſteemed: in cutting down 
thoſe trees, the juice of the bark muſt be burnt out 
before the work is begun; for it will raiſe bliſters 
on the ſkin, and burn holes in linen; and if it 
Mould fly into the eyes of the labourers, they are 
in danger of lofing their fight : the fruit is of the 
colour and ſize of the golden pippen ; many Euro- 
peans have ſuffered, ang others loſt their lives by 


eating it: the leaves abound with juice of the ſame. 


nature; cattle never ſhelter themſelves, and ſcarce- 


ly will any vegetable grow under their ſhade ; yet | 


goats eat this fruit without injury. Miller. 
To MA'NCIPATE. v. a. | mancipo, Lat.] 
To enſlave; to bind; to tie. 

Although the regular part of nature is ſeldom 
varied, yet the meteors, which are in themſelves 
more unſtable, and leſs manc ipated- to ſtated mo- 

tions, are oftentimes employed to various ends. 
Hale. 
Manciea"T1ON. #. . [from exancipate. | 


Slavery ; involuntary obligation. 


 Ma"nciPLE. 2. . [manceps, Latin.] The 


Reward of a community; the purveyor : 
it is particularly uſed of the purveyor 


Hof a college. 


Their manciple fell dangerouſly ill, 
Bread muſt be had, their grit went to the mill: 
This fimkin moderately ſtole before, | 
Their Reward ſick, he robb'd them ten times more. 


% Betterton's Miller of Tromfington. 

AMANDA MUS. n. J. [Latin.] A writ 
granted by the king, ſo called from the 
initial word. . 

MAN DARIN. 2. /. A Chineſe nobleman 
or magiſtrate. | 


Ma"xDaraRyY.n./. { mandataire, French; 


from mando, Latin. ] He to whom the 


pope has, by his prerogative, and pro- 


per right, given a mandate for his be- 
nefice. 8 Aylife. 
Ma"nDATE. 2. J. |mandatum, Latin. ] 
1. Command, 

Her force is not any where ſo apparent as in 
expreſs mandates or prohihitions, eſpecially upon 
advice and conſultation going before, Hooker. 

The neceſſity of the times caſt the power of 
the three eſtates upon himſelf, that his mandates 


ſhould paſs for laws, whereby he laid what taxes. 


he pleaſed.  -7 Hoawels Focal Foreſt. 


— _ a 


2. Precept; charge; commiſſion, ſent or 


tranſmitted. 
Who knows, 
If the ſcarce bearded Cæſar have not ſent 
His powerful mandate to you. 
| This Moor, 
Your ſpecial mandate, for the ſtate affairs, 
Hath hither brought. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
He thought the mandate forg'd, your death con- 
ceal'd. Dryden. 
This dream all powerful Juno ſends, I bear 
Her mighty-mandates, and her words you hear. 
| Dryden. 


MANDATOR. u. J. [Latin.] Director. 
A perſon is ſaid to be a client to his advocate, 
but a maſter and mandator to his proctor. Ayliſfe. 
MAN DATORY. adj. [mandare, Latin.] 
Preceptive ; directory. 
MA'NDIBLE. #./. [mandibula, Lat.] The 
jaw; the inſtrument of manducation. 
He faith, only the crocodile moveth the upper 
jaw, as if the upper mandible did make an articu- 
lation with the cranium. Grew. 
MaxDi'BULAR. adj. [from mandibula, 


Lat.] Belonging to the jaw. 


Shakeſpeare. ' 


— 
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Mano1'Liow. 5 , [mandiglione, Italian] 


A ſoldier's coat. Skinner. A looſe gar- | 
ment; a ſleeveleſs jacket. Ainſworth. 
Ma"nDREL. 2. J. [mandrin, French.) An 


inſtrument to hold in the lathe the ſub- ö 


ſtance to be turned. | 
Mandrels are made with a long wooden ſhank, 
to fit ſtiff into a round hole that is made in the 
work that is to be turned; this mandrel is a ſhank, 
or pin-mandrel. % Maxon. 
MAN DRAKE. 2. /. rn Latin; 
mandragire, French. | 
The flower of the mandrake conſiſts of one leaf 
in the ſhape of a bell, and is divided at the top 
into ſeveral parts ; the root is ſaid to bear a reſem- 
blance to the human form. The reports of tying 
a dog to this plant, in order to root it up, and 
prevent the certain death of the perſon who dares 
to attempt ſuch a deed, and of the groans emitted 
by it when the violence is offered, are equally fabu- 
lous. f Miller. 
Among other virtues, mandrake has been falſely 
celebrated for rendering barren women fruitful : 
it has a ſoporifick quality, and the ancients uſed 
it when they wanted a narcotick of the moſt power- 
ful kind. Hill's Materia Medica. 
Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, | 


| 


Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever med cine thee to that ſweet ſleep. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
And ſhrieks like mandrakes, torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. 
| 4 — Shakeſpeare. 
Go, and catch a falling ſtar, 
Get with child a mandrake root. Donne. 
To Ma"NDUCATE. v. a. [manduco, Lat.] 
To chew; to cat. . 
ManpDuCA'TION. 2. . [ manducatio, Lat.] 
Eating. 28 
Manducation is the action of the lower jaw in 
chewing the food, and preparing it in the mouth 
before it is received into the ſtomach. HIncys 
As he who is not a holy perſon does not feed 
upon Chriſt, it is apparent that our manducation 
maſt be ſpiritual, and therefore ſo muſt the food, 
and conſequently it cannot be natural fleſh, 
Taylor's Weorthy Communicant. 


Mans. #. , [maene, Dutch.] The hair 


- 


horſes, or other animals. | 
Dametas was toſſed from the ſaddle to the mane 
of the horſe, and thence to the ground. Sidney. 
' A currie comb, maine comb, and whip for a 
: Jade. | — Tufſer. 
The weak. wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unlooſe his am'rous fold ; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be ſhook to air. Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſſida. 
The horſes breaking looſe, ran up and down with 


their tails and manes on a light fire, Knoltes. - 
A lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, | | 
And angry grows. Waller. 


For quitting both their ſwords and reins, 
They graſp'd with all their ſtrength the mane. 

| Hudibras. ' 
MA'NEATER. . . [man and eat.] A 
cannibal; an anthropophagite; one 
that feeds upon human fleſh. | 
Ma"nep. adj. [from the noun. ] Hav- 
ing a mane. | | 
MA NES. n. /. [Latin.] Ghoſt ; ſhade; 
that which remains of man after death, 


Hail, O ye holy nan,“ hail again, 
Paternal aſhes! © Dryden's Virgil. 
MA'NFUL. adi. [man and full. ] Bold; 
ſtout; daring. 1 


A handful 


It had devour'd, *twas ſo manful. 


6 
* 
* 


I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, | 
As curſt, as harſh, and horrible to hear. Shakeſp. | 


which hangs down on the neck of | 


- 
4 


Ma'nevilyoady, [from maxſel.]: Bold. 

Y A # 

_ _ Artimeſia behayed herſelf manfully in a. great 
fight at ſea, when Xerxes ſtood by as a coward, 


1 8 I flew him manfully in fight, 
Without falſe vantage, or baſe treachery. Sah. 
He that with this Chriftian armour manfully 


— * 


fights againſt, and repels, the temptations and 
aſſaults of his ſpiritual enemies; he that keeps hit 


conſcience void of offence, ſhall enjoy peace here, 
and for ever. Ray on Creation, 


Ma"nyuLNnEss: . /. [from manful.] 
Stoutneſs ; boldneſs. | 

Mancco'rn. =. /. [mengen, Dutch, to 
mingle.] Corn of ſeveral kinds mixed: 
as, wheat and rye, It is generally pro- 
nounced mung corn. - N 

MAN OGAN ESE. 2. /. [manganefia, low 


Latin. ] 

Manganeſe is a name the glaſſmen uſe for many 
different ſubſtances, that have the ſame effect in 
clearing the foul colour of their glaſs : it is properly 


an iron ore of a poorer ſort. Hill, 
Manganeſe is rarely found but in an iron vein, 
'* Woodward, 


MANGE. . / [ demangeai/on, French, ] 


The itch or ſcab in cattle. 
The ſheep died of the-rot, and the ſwine of the 


mange. Ben Fonſn, 
Tell what crifis does divine 
The rot in ſheep, or mange in ſwine? Hudibrat. 


Ma"nGER. . J. [ mangeoire, French.] The 
place or veſſel in which animals are fed 
with corn. 18 

A chnrliſh cur got into a manger, and there lay 
growling to keep the horſes from their provender. 
L' Eftrange. 

Ma"nciness. . /. [from mangy.] Scab- 
bineſs ; infection with the mange. 

To MA'NGLE. v. a. [nangelen, Dutch, 
to be wanting; mancus, Latin.] To 
lacerate; to cut or tear piecemeal ; 


to butcher. | 
Caſſio, may you fuſpet -—SE 
Who they ſhould be, that thus have mangled you ? 
| 9 I Shakeſp 
| Your diſhonour | 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate N 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it. SPA 
Thoughts, my tarmentors arm'd with deadly 
_ Kings, 
Mangle my apprehenfive tendereſt parts, 
Exaſperate, exulcerate, and raiſe 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb, 
Or medicinal liquor can affuage. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Mangle miſchief, Don Sebaſtian 
Ihe triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, 
With lolling tongue, lay fawning at thy feet, 
And, ſeiz d with fear, forgot his mangled meat. 
What could ſwords or poiſons, racks or flame, 
But mangle and disjoint this brittle frame? 
More fatal Henry's words; they murder Em- 
ma's fame. 
| TR | 8 
It is hard, that not one gentleman's daughter 
ſhould read her own tongue; as any one may 
find, who can heat them when they ar diſpoſed (o 
mangle a play or a novel, where the leaſt word out 
of the common road diſconcerts them. Sævift. 
They have joined the moſt obdurate conſonants 
without one intervening vowel, only to ſhorten 2 
ſyllable; ſo that moſt of the books we ſee naw- 
a-days, are full of thoſe manglings and abbrevia- 
tions. *. Swift 
Inextricable difficulties occur by mangling the 
ſenſe, and curtailing authors. Baker on Learning. 


Ma"ncLer. . /. [from mangle.) *. 
hacker; one that deſtroys bungling-. 


—— 


Hudibras. 
{ 
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vince after thee may riſe an implous line, | 
Coarſe manglers of the human face divine; 
Paint on, till fate diſſolve mortal part, . . _ 
And live and die the monarch of thy arts  Tickel. 


# GO. n. . [mangoſtan, French.) A 
| 3 of . of java, brought to 
Europe pickled. 


The fruit with the huſk, when very young, 
makes a good preſerve, and 18 uſed to pickle like 
mangoes. „ Mortimer. 
What lord of old wou' d bid his cook prepare 
Mangoes, portargo, champignons, cavare ? Xing. 


Ma'nGY. adj. [from mange. ] Infected 


with the mange; ſcabby. 
Away, thou iflue of a man 
1 ſwoon to ſee thee. 


Max HAT BR. . /. [man and Hater. 


Miſanthrope; one that hates mankind. 


Ma'NvHOOD. 2. J. [from man.] 


1. Human nature. 
In Seth was the church of God eftabliſhed ; 


from whom Chriſt deſcended, as touching his 
| * Raleigh. 


nian bood. 
Not therefore joins the Son 
Manhood to Godhead, with more ſtrength to foil 
Thy enemy. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Virility ; not womanhood. 
"Tis in my pow'r to be a ſovereign now, 
And, knowing more, to make his manboed bow. 


Dryden. 
3. Virility ; not childhood. 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy ſchool days frightful, deſp'rate, wild, and fu- 
rious; | | 
Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous. 


Shakeſpeare. 


By fraud or force the ſuitor train deſtroy, 
And ſtarting into manbocd, ſcorn the boy. c 
4. Courage; bravery ; reſolution ; forti- 
tude. 5 
Nothing ſo hard but his valour overcame; which 
he ſo guided with virtue, that although no man 
was ſpoken of but he for manhood, he was called 
the courteous Amphialus. Sidney. 
Maniac. g 
MAN TAcAL. 
mad to rage. | 
 Epilepfis and maniacal lunacies uſually, conform 
to the age of the moon. , Grew's Cojmol. 
Ma"r1FEST. adj. [manifeftus,. Latin. ] 
1. Plain; open; not concealed; not 
doubtful ; apparent. ; 
They all concur as-principles, they. all have their 
fercible operations therein, although not all in like 
parent and warifeſt manner. Hooker. 


That which: may be known of God is manifeſt in 


dem; for God hath ſhewed it unto them. 


Rom. i. 19. | 


He was e before the foundation of 
the world, but was manifeſt in theſe laſt times for 


Fou. . 1 Pet. i. 20. 
He full | | 

Reſplendent all his father mani feſt | 
Expreſs'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Thus 1:anifeft to fight the God appear d. Dryden. 
I ſaw, I ſaw him manifeſt in view, 
His voice, his figure, and his geſture knew. Dryd. 
2. Detected: with . 
Caliſtho there ſtood manifeſt of ſhame, 
And, turn'd a bear, the northern ſtar became. 


Manireg'sr. 2. . [manifefte, Fr. mani- | 


elta, Italian.] Declaration; publick 
proteſtation. | $5 
You authentick witneſſes I bring 
Of this my manifeſt : that never more 
This hand thall combat on the orooked ſhore. 
| : Dryden. 
To Manirg'sT. wv. 4. [manifefter, Fr. 


menife/to, Latin.] To make appear; 
— q | * 8 


dog ! 
Shakeſp, Timon of Athens. | 


L 


are to be governed ſeemeth neceſſary. 


Pope. 


adj. [maniacus, Latin. ] 
Raging with madneſs; 


bo 


i 


# Incurr'd, what cou'd they leſs ? the penalty; 


”— 
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e 
to make publick; to ſhew plainly ;/ 


to diſcover. - 1 | 
Thy life did manife thou loy'dſt me not: 
+ And thou wilt have me die aſſured of it. Shakeſp. 


Hie that loveth me I will love him, and manifef 


myfelf to him. Jobn, xiv. 21. 
He was pleaſed himſelf to aſſume, and manifeft 
his will in our fleſh, and ſo not only as God from 
heaven, but God viſible on earth, to preach re- 
formation among us. Hammond. 
| This perverſe commotion 
Muſt manifeft thee worthieſt to be heir 
Of all things. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Were he not by law withſtood, | 
He'd manifeſt his own inhuman blood. Dryden. 
It may be part of our employment in eternity, to 
contemplate the works of God, and give him the 
glory of his wiſdom manifefted in the creation. 
| $ 44d Ray on Creation. 
MAaNn1FESTA TION. #. / | manifeſtation, 
French; from 1 Diſcovery; 
publication; clear evidence. 
Though there be a kind of natural right in the 
noble, wiſe, and virtuous, to govern them which 
are of ſervile diſpoſition z nevertheleſs, for mani- 
feſation of this their rigkit, the affent of them who 
Hooker. 
' As the nature of God is excellent, ſo likewiſe is 
it to know him in thoſe glorious manifeftations of 
himſelf in the works of creation and providence. 
' Tillotſon. 
The ſecret manner in which acts of mercy ought 
to be performed, requires this publick manifefation 
of them at the great day. 
Mani1re'sTIBLE. adj. 


feRtable.) Eaſy to be made evident. 
This is manifeſtible in long and thin plates of. 
ſteel perforated in the middle, and equilibrated. 
| Brown, 
Ma"nirESTLY. adv. [from mani. 
Clearly ; evidently ; plainly. 
We ſee manifeſtly, that ſounds are carried with 
wind. Bacon. 
Sects, in a: ſtate, ſeem to be tolerated becauſe 
they are already ſpread, while they do not mani- 
Fef:iy endanger the conſtitution. Swift. 
Ma"niFESTNESS. #. /. [from manifef.] 
Perſpicuity; clear evidence. 
MANIFE'STO. wy: 


proteſtation; declaration. 


It was propoſed to draw up a manifefis ſetting 
forth the grounds and motives of our taking arms. 

7 Addi ſon. 
MAC NITOL D. adj. [ many. and old.] 


1. Of different kinds; many in number; 


multiplied; complicated. 
When his eyes did her behold, 


Her heart did ſeem to melt in pleaſures — 1 
| penjere | 


Terror of the torments manifold, 
In which the damned ſouls he did behold. Spenſer. - 
| Ik that the king - 
Have any way your good deferts forgot, 
Which he confeſſeth to be manifold, 
He bids you name your griefs. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward 
\earl of Glo'ſter, that he is a manifeld traitor, let 
him appear. | Shakeſpeare. 

They receive manifold more in this preſent 
time, and in the world to come life everlaſting. 

Wd: Luke, xviii. 30. 
To repreſent to the life the manifold uſe of 
friendſhip, ſee how many things a man cannot do 
himſelf. 7 Bacon s Eſſays. 

My ſcope in this experiment is manifold. Boyle. 

We are not. got. further.than the borders of the 


and. manifold its. productions. 
2. Milton has an uncommon uſe of it. 
They not obeying 

» 
And manif«/d ia fin deſery d to fall; Iten. 


- 


N 


| Atterbury. | 
[properly mani- 


[Italian.]- Publick-| 


Shakeſpeare. | 


mineral kingdom, ſo very ample- is it, fo various 
Weiodward. | 


#7 % 
4 


MAN 
| Max1iro'LpeD. adj. [many and fold.] 


His puiſſant arms about his noble breaſt, 
And manifolded ſhield, he bound about his wriſt. 


0 Fairy N 
MA'niFOLDLY. adv. [from nanifold.] 
In a manifold manner. | 1 
They were manifoldly acknowledged the ſavers of 
that country. Sidney. 
MANTOLIORS. 2. J [in gunnery.] Two 
handles on the back of a piece of ord- 
nance, caſt after the German form. 
Bailey. 
Ma'nikine . . [manniken, Dutch.] A 
little man. X 
This iv a dear manikin to you, Sir Toby. 
I have been dear to him, lad, ſome two thou- 


ſand ftrong. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Ma'niPLE. 2. . [manipulus, Latin. 
1. A handful. | 


2. A ſmall band of ſoldiers, 
Man1rPULAR. adj. | fromeanipulus, Lat.] 
Relating to a maniple. | 
Max KILLER. #. J. [man and killer] 
Murderer. 
To kill mankillers man has lawful pow'r, _ 
But not th" extended licence to devour. Dryden. 
Mank1i'nD. . /. [man and khind.] 


1. The race or ſpecies of human beings. 
a From them I' will not hide 

My judgneents, how with mankind I proceed; 

As how with peccant angels late they ſaw. Milton. 

Erewhile perplex'd with thoughts what would- 
; become 53 

Of me and all mankind; but now I fee 
H day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt. Hen. 

Plato witneſſeth, that ſoon after mankind began 
to increaſe, they built many cities. Raleigh. 

All mankind alike require their grace, 

All born to want; a miſerable race. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. Reſembling man,. not. woman, in form 

or nature. | | 

A mankind witch! hence with her, out o' door: 
A moſt intelligency bawd | Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

'MA'NLIKE. adj. [man and like.) Having 
the complexion and proper qualities of 
1 man. 

Such a right manlike man, as nature often err- 
ing, yet ſhews ſhe would fain make. 

3 n Sidney. 
Ma'nLEss. adj. [man and 4%.] With- 
out men; not manned. 

Sir: Walter Raleigh was wont to ſay, the Spa- 
niards were ſuddefily driven away with ſquibs; 
for it was no more but a ſtratagem of fire-boats 
manleſs, and ſent upon the Armada at Calais by the 
favour of the wind in the night, that put them in 
ſuch terror, as they cut their cables. Bacon. 
Ma"NLINEss. . from manly.) Dig- 

nity; bravery; ſtoutneſs. 

Young maſter, willing to ſhew himſelf a man, 
lets himſelf” looſe to all irregularities ; and thus 
courts credit and manlineſs in the caſting off” the 
modeſty he has till then been kept in. Locke. 

MA'xLy. adj. [from man. 
1. Manlike; becoming a man; firm; 
brave ; ſtout ; undaunted ; undiſmayed. 

As did Æneas old Anchiſes bear, 


Jy 
— 


Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 
And meet i' ch hall together. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
Serene and manly, harden'd to ſuſtain 
The. load of life, and exercis'd in pain, 
See great Marcellus! how inur'd in toits, 
He moves with manly grace. Dryden's ZAEneid. 


2. Not womaniſh; not childiſh, * 


I'll ſpeak between the change of man and boy 
Wich a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſte 
2 


" 


Into a manly ſtride. Sbaleſp. Merchant of 
4 | MANL. 


4 
0 


Having many complications or doubles, | 


So I bear thee upon my manly ſhoulders. Shake(p. 


Dryden. 


2 
—_ 


= 


MAN. 
MA'nLY. adv. [from man.] With cou- 
rage like a man, | 
Ma'nwa. 2. /. 

Manna is properly, a gum, and is honey-like 
juice concreted into a ſolid form, ſeldom ſo dry 
but it adheres to the fingers: its colour is whitiſh, 

or browniſh, and it has ſweetneſs, and with it a 
ſharpneſs that renders it agreeable : manna is the 


product of two different trees, both varieties of the 
aſh > when the heats are free from rain, theſe trees 


world were convinced of the miſtake of manna be- 
ing an arial produce, by covering a tree with ſheets 
n the manna ſeaſon, and the finding as much 
manna on it as on thoſe which were open to the 
air. / | Hill. 
It would be well inquired, whether manna doth 
fall but upon certain herbs, or leaves only. Bacon. 
The manna in heaven will ſuit every man's palate, 
Locke. 
MANNER. . /. [maniere, French. ] 
1. Form; method. 
In my divine Emilia make me bleſt. 
Find thou the manner, and the means prepare; 
Poſſeſſion, more than coriqueſt, is my care. Dryden. 
2. Cuſtom; habit; faſhion. 
As the manner of ſome is. 
3. Certain degree. 
It is in a manner done already 
For many carriages he hath diſpatch'd 
To the ſea-fide. Shakeſpeare's King Job. 
The bread is in a manner common. 
1 Sam. xxi. 5. 
If the envy be general in a manner upon all the 
minifters of an eſtate, it is truly upon the ſtate 
3tſelf. Bacon's Eſſays. 
| This univerſe we have poſſeſt, and rul'd 
In a manner at our will, th' affairs of earth. Milton. 
Auguſtinus does in a manner confeſs the charge. 
Baker. 


New Teſtament. 


4. Sort ; kind. 

All manner of men aſſembled here in arms againſt 
God's peace and the king's : we charge you to re- 
pair to your dwelling - places. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech un- 

able; | | 
Beyond all manner of ſo much I love you. Shakeſp. 

What manner of men were they whom ye flew ? 

| Judges. 

The city may flouriſh in trade, and all manner 
of outward advantages. | Aterbury. 

y. Mien; caſt of the look. : 
Air and manner are more expreſſive than words. 
| Clariſſa. 

Some men have a native dignity in their manner, 
which will procure them more regard by a look, 
than others can obtain by the moſt imperious com- 
mands. | Richardſon's Clariſſa. 

6. Peculiar way; diſtin mode of perſon. 

It can hardly be imagined how great a difference 
was in the humour, diſpoſition, and manner, of 
che army under Eſſex, and the other under Waller. 

1 Clarendon. 

Some few touches of your lordſhip, which J have 
endeavoured to expreſs after your manner, h made 
whole poems of mine to paſs with approbation. 

5 Dryden's Juvenal. 

As man is known by his company, ſo a man's 

8 company may be known by his manner of expreſſing 
himſelf. „ Sæoift. 
7. Way; mode: of things. 
The temptations of proſperity inſinuate them- 
ſelves after a gentle, but very powerful, manner. 
| Atterbury. 
8. Manners in the plural: character of the 
mind. | 

His princes are as mach diſtinguiſhed by their 
manners as by their dominions; and even thoſe 
among them, whoſe characters ſeem wholly made 
up of courage, differ from one another as to the 
particular kinds. | Addiſon. 


General way of life ; morals; habits. 


9 


ex ſudate a white juice. It is but lately that the - Which very eee urge. Shak eſpear * King Lear. 


The kinds of muſick have moſt operation upon 
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Ns MAN : 
manners : 28, to make them warlike ; to make them | 
foft and effeminate. ke Bacon. 

Every fool carries more or leſs in his face the 
fignature of his manners, more legible in ſome than 
others. I , | L' Eftrange. 

We bring our manners to the bleſt abodes, 

And think what pleaſes uswuuſt pleaſe the __ 
. a 4 'ry . 
10. [In the plural.] Ceremonious beha- 
viour ; ſtudied civility. 
The time will not allow the compliment, 


Theſe bloody accidents muſt excuſe my manners, 
That ſo neglected you. 
Our griefs and not our manners reaſon now. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Ungracious wretch, 

Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne'er were preach d. Shakeſpeare. 
Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within 
the weak liſt of a country's faſhion: we are the 
makers of manners, Kate. Shakeſps 
Good manners bound her to invite 
The ſtranger dame to be her gueſt that night. 
4 Dryden. 
None but the careleſs and the confident would 
ruſh rudely into the preſence of a great man : and 
mall we, in our applications to the great God, 
take that to be religion, which the common reaſon 
of mankind will not allow to be manners? South. 
Your paſſion bends 
Its force againſt your neareſt friends; 
Which manners, decency, and pride, 


Have taught you from the world to hide. Swift. 
11. To take in the Manner. To catch 


in the actual commiſſion of a crime. 

If I melt into melancholy while I write, I ſhall 
be taken in the manner; and I fit by one too tender 
to theſe impreſſions. Donne. 


Ma"nNERLINESS. 2. /. [from mannerly.] 


Civility; ceremonious complaiſance. 
Others out of mannerlineſs and reſpect to God, 


though they deny this univerſal ſoul of the uni- 


verſe, yet have deviſed ſeveral ſyſtems of the uni- 
verſe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
MAa"nNnERLY. adj. from manner.] Civil; 
ceremonious ; complaiſant. 
Tut; tut; here's a mannerly forbearance. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
. Let me have 

What thou think'ſt meet, and is moſt mannerly. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
Fools make a mock at fin, affront the God 


whom we ſerve, and vilify religion; not to oppoſe | 


them, by whatever mannerly names we may pal- 
| liate the offence, is not modeſty but cowardice, 
and a traiterous deſertion of our allegiance to Chriſt. 
| D Rogers. 
Civilly ; without 


Ma"nNERLY. adv. 


rudeneſs, 


When we've ſupp'd, 


We'll mannerly demand thee of thy ſtory, Shakeſp. | 


Ma'nniKINn. z. /. [man and klein, Ger- 
man.] A little man; a dwarf. 


Ma"nnisH. adj. [from man.] Having 


the appearance of a man; bold; maſ- 
culine; impudent. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault; 
yet altogether ſeemed not to make up that har- 
mony that Cupid delights in; the reaſon whereof 
might ſeem a manniſb countenance, which over- 
threw that lovely ſweetneſs, the nobleſt power of 
womankind, far fitter to prevail by parley than by 
battle. | Sidney. 

A woman, impudent and manniſb grown, 
Is not more loath'd than an effeminate man. 


— 5 Shakeſpeare. 


When manniſb Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Aſtride on horieback hunts the Tuſcan boar. Dryd. 


Ma'noR., 2. /. [manoir, old French; 
manerium, low Latin; nauer, Armo- 


rick. ] 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


 Ma"xs10N. 2. J. [manſ/io, Latin.) 


þ His manſion, and his titles, in a place 


= = 4 G 4 #7 [gg 
" e Y 


MAN 

Manor ſignifies, in common law, a rule or go. 

vernment which a man hath over ſuch as bold 
theſe manors, it ſeems, that, in un 

there was a certain compaſs of ground granted by 


his 


* 


thought good to grant; performing him ſuch ſer. 
vices, and paying fuch ſame 
as he by his grant required: and that afterward 
this great man parcelled his land to other meane; 
men, injoining them again ſuch ſervices and rents 
as he thought good; and by that means, as he be. 
came tenant to the king, ſo the inferiors became 
tenants to him: but thoſe great men, or their 
poſterity, have alienated theſe manſions and lang; 
ſo given them by their prince, and many for Capital 
offences have forfeited them to the king ; and there. 
by they Kill remain in the crown, or are beſtowed 
again upon others. But whoſoever poſſeſſes theft 
manors, the liberty belonging to them is real and 
predial, and therefore remains, though the owners 
be changed. In theſe days, a manor rather ſigni fies 
the juriſdiction and royalty incorporeal, than the 
land or ſite: for a man may have a manor in groſs 
as the law terms it, that is, the right and intereſt 
of a court-baron, with the perquiſites thereto be- 
longing. | Cowod, 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Ev'n now forfake me; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me. Shakeſpeare's Henry Vl. 
Kinſmen of mine, 
By this ſo ficken'd their eſtates, that never 
They ſhall abound as formerly. O many 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey. Shakeſpeare's Richard Il. 
ManqQuE'LLER. 2. J. [man and cpellan, 
\ Saxon.] A murderer; a mankiller; a 
manſlayer. ; | | 
This was not Kayne the mangueller, but one of 
a gentler ſpirit and milder ſex, to wit, a woman. 


b Carew, 
Manse. 2. J. [manfio, Latin.] | 
1. Farm and land. 

2. A parſonage houſe, 


1. The lord's heuſe in a manor, 


2. Place of reſidence; abode; houſe, 
All theſe are but ornaments of that divine ſpark 
within you, which being deſcended from heaven, 
could not elſewhere pick out fo ſweet a manſion. 
Sidney, 
A fault no leſs grievous, if ſo be it were — 
than if ſome king ſhould build his manſion-houſe 
by the model of Solomon's palace. | Hooker, 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 


From whence himſelf does fly ! he loves us not. Shake 
Thy manſien wants thee, Adam; riſe, 
Firſt man, of men innumerable ordain'd; 
Firſt father! called by thee, I come thy guide 
To the garden of bliſs, thy ſeat prepar d. Milton. 
A manſion is provided thee z more fair 
Than this, and worthy Heav'n's peculiar care, 
Not fram'd of common earth, - Drydens 
3. Reſidence; abode. 
I.)heſe poets near our princes ſleep, 
And in one grave their manſions keep. Denham. 
Mansr Aa UGHTER. #./. [man and /laugh- 
ter. | 


1. Murder; deſtruction of the human 
ſpecies, : 
The whole pleaſure of that book ftandeth in 

open manſlaughter and bold bawdry. Aſchams 
To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 

Nations, and bring home ſpoils with infinite 

Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt pitch 

Of human glory. Milton's Paradiſe Lf 


2. [In law.] The act of killing a mat 
not wholly without fault, though with- 


= 


| opt malice ; puniſhed by forfeiture. 
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2 "When a man; throwing &. f cock, killed a bye: þ A filken web; and ne'er ſhall fade 
ſtander, I ruled it man F 0 FPaſler. Its N geotly hoes he — 
SLA VIER. A. . | ma# and: One] The mantle o'er thy _—_—_— 
Man killed 2 1 Jay.) | And Venus ſhall the texture bleſs.  _ Pier. 
9 rene A ſpacious veil from his broad ſhoulders fle w, 
Cities for refuge. for the-wanſlayers) . Numbers. Th | 1 uy . 
2 a Janet at ſet the unhappy Phaeton to view; 
Ma n$Sv"ETE . adj.+[manſuctus, n.] The flaming chariot and the feeds it hew'd, 
Tame; gentle 7 _ ferocious 3 not e the whole fable in the n * 
. Ii... * We 1 0 MANTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
This holds not only in domeſtick and manſuete | cloke + to cover 4 6 diſguiſe. 1 
birds; for then it might be thought the effect of | a. * | 


f A Yr As the morning ſteals upon the night 
cicuration or inſtitution, but alfa in the will.” Melting the darkneſs ; ſo the riſing ſenſes 
Ray on the Creation. | 


\ \ , 15 . * x 
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V2" a 
MAN 
2 BEI $6 ER SH. A 
1. Performed by the hand. 1 
The ſpeculative part of painting, without che 
aſſiſtance of manual operation, can never attain to 
that perfection which is its objeA. Dryden: Dufr. 
Uſed by the hand. | 
The treaſurer. obliged himſelf to procure ſome © 
declaration under his majeſty's fign manual. | 
| | Clarendon, 
Ma'nuaL. 2. J. A fmall book; ſach as 
may be carried in the hand. 
This manual of laws, ftiled the confeTor's laws, 


; 


2 
2 


, | contains but few heads. Hale's Com. Law of Enge _ 
ö Begin to chace the ign' rant fumes, that mantle | — 
MAa'nSUETUDE: #-/. wetnde, French; Their clearer n < | t * thoſe prayers which — recommended to the *. 
man ſuetudo, Latin] Tameneſs; gen- e 1 len them | uſe of the devout perſons of your church, in the 


manuals and offices allowed them in our own lan- 
guage, they would be careful to have nothing they 
thought ſcandalous. = Smlling fleet. 
Manu'BliAL. adj. [manubie, Latin. J Be- 


tleneſs. ry 
The angry lion did preſent his paw, 
Which by conſent was given to manſuet 


de; 


The fearful hare her eats, which by their law 


| 

| 
Sbaleſpeare s Tempeſt. | 
1 th' filth tled pool nd your cell, | 
There ls bs to th kr Shakeſpeare's Temp. | 
To Ma"nTLE, v. n. [The original of the 
ſignification of this word 1s not plain. 


id fear | ö longing to ſpoil; taken in war. Die. = 
nene _ * b 5 Herbert. Skinner conſiders it as relative to the M ANT F R TUM. Fx S. [Latin.] A 3 7 65 
Ma'xTEL. . . ops * old French. ] | expanſion of a mantle: as, the hawk Though the ſucker move eafily enough up and no 
Work raiſed before a chimney to con-] mantleth; ſhe ſpreads her wings like a | down in the cylinder by the help of the monubrium, - WM 
ceal it, whence the name, which ori- mantle.. © | I yet,if the manubrium be taken off, it will require a nn 
ginally ſignifies a-cloak, | . | 1. To ſpread the wings as a hawk in conſiderable ſtrength to move it. | Boyle. * 
From the Italians we may learn how to raiſe] pleaſure. Manupu'cT1oONn. 2. /. 1 Lat.] 
fair Mantels within the rooms, and how to diſguiſe | P * eee Guidance by the hand. n 
the ſhafts of * we ul 0 wry | Between her white wings mantling, rows x We find no open tract, or conſtant manuduction, 
ate mow W er oary feet. Milton's Paradiſe Left. in this labyrinth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
net, gather up the Fragments. „ e 0y 3 00 fevel | | That they are carried by the mdnudu&#ion of a 
MANTELE'T. #. J [mantelet, French. ] e rule, is evident from the conſtant regularity of their 
1. A ſmall cloak worn by women. N 1 b motion. 


Doth bathe in bliſs, and mantleth moſt at eaſe; 
Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might 
Her heart's defire with moſt contentment pleaſe. | 


| Glanville. 
This is a direct menudufion to all kind of fin, 
by abuſing the conſcience with undervaluing per- 


2. [In fortification. ] A kind of move- 
able penthouſe, made of pieces of tim- 


ber ſawed into planks, which being | Drs. | Spenſer. | . e OE pd" | 

about three inches thick, are nailed one | 3- To be expanded; to ſpread luxuriantly. yr A*CTURE, . . [manus and facio, _ 

over another tq the Height of almoſt fi * Each ſhoulder Bo [ _— o'er his breat | Latin; manufaure, F rench.] | FI 

er LOR * generally 1 2 un.] With regal ornament. Laier Paradiſe Tai. 1. The practice of making any piece of 
. 9 5 


A The mantling vine 

Lays forth her le grape, and gently creeps | 

L FN Milton's Paradiſe Loft. þ as, 
I ſaw them under a green mantling vine, | 

That crawls along the fide of yon ſmall hill, | 

Plucking ripe cluſters. Milton. 
You'll ſometimes meet a fop, of niceſt tread, 

Whoſe mantling peruke veils his empty head. Gay. 
And where his mazy waters flow, 

He gave the mantling vine to grow 

A trophy to his love. Fentsn's Ode to Lord Gonver. 


4. To gather any thing on the ſurface ; 
to froth. | 
There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond ; 

, | And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain, 

Max r E. . Se [-antell, Welſh.] A With purpoſe to be dreft in an opinion 


kind of cloak or * thrown over | Of wiſdom, gravity, profound 2 4 
and 


workmanſhip. - 


Any thing made by art. 
Heav'n's pow'r is infinite: earth, air, and ſea, 
The manufacture maſs the making pow r obey. Dryd. 
The peaſants are cloathed in a coarſe kind of 
canvas, the manufafure of the country. Addiſon. 
ToManuraCTURE. v. a. [ manufaturer, 
French. I/ 


1. To make by art and labour; to form 
by workmanſhip. | . | 
2. To employ in work; to work up: as, 
wwe manufacture cr wool. 
ManuFAa"CTURER. 2. /. | manufadturier, 
French; manufa#urus, Latin.) A work- 
man; an artificer. 7 7 
In the practices of artificers and the manu facturer: 
of various kinds, the end being propoſed, we find 
out ways of compoſing things for the ſeveral uſes of 
human life. | 1 Watts. 
To ManuMmY'sE. v. a, [manumitto, Lat.] 
To ſet free; to diſmiſs from ſlavery. 
A conſtant report of a danger ſo imminent run 
through the whole caſtle, even into the deep dun- 
geons, by the compaſſion of certain manumiſed 


ſiege they 17 be driven before the pio- 
neers, and ſerve as blinds to ſhelter 
them from the enemy's ſmall-ſhot : 
there are other manteleis covered on the 
top, whereof the miners make uſe to 
approach the walls of a town or caſtle. 
„ | Harris. 
ManT1'cER. . J [man and tiger.] A 
large monkey or baboon. 


Near theſe was placed, by the black prince of 
Monomotapa's fide, the glaring cat-a-mountain, 
and the man-mimicking mantiger. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 


LY 


the reſt of the dreſs. | It drinketh freſh, flowereth, tleth exceed- 
We, well-cover'd with the night's black mantle, ingly. | Bacon. 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, From plate to plate your eye-balls roll, 
And ſeize himſelf, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. | And the brain Yances to the mantling bowl. Pope. 
. Poor Tom drinks the green mantle of the ſtand- | 5. To ferment; to be in ſprightly agitation. 
ing pool. ok - Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | © When mantling blood £ > 
The day begins to break, and night is fled, | Flow'd in his lovely cheeks; when his bright eyes 
Whoſe pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. Shakeſ. Sparkl'd with youthful fires; when ev'ry grace 


Their actions were diſguiſed with mantles, very Shone in the father, which now crowns the ſon. 


' 


ſlaves. 


uſual in times of diſorder, of religion and juſtice. 


| | Hayward. 
The herald and children are cloathed with mantles 


| | Smith. 
Ma"nTvua. 2. J. [this is perhaps corrupt- 


KXnolles. 
He preſents a 
To thee renown'd for piety and force, 


j= ef ſattin; but the herald's mantle is ſtreamed with ed from manteau, French. | A lady 's l 38 
| gold. | 13 own. | 2 FIR TD. 
By which the beauty of the earth appears, wo S Not Cynthia, when her mantua's pinn'd awry, MAnUMI F108, . . manumi/fion, ＋ 8 
n The divers-colour'd mantle which ſhe wears. E'er felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, manumiſſio, Lat.] The act of giving 
| Sandys, | A8 thou, ſad virgin! for thy raviſh'd hair. Pope. | liberty to ſlaves. ; 1 
| Before the ſun, - How naturally do you apply your hands to each Slaves wore iron rings until their manumiſſion or 
in Before the.heav'ns thou wert, and at the voice _ other's lappets, ruffles, and mantuas. Swift. preferment. Brown's Pulpar Errours. 
No Of God, as with a mantle didſt inveſt | | MAN TUAMAK ER. f. Fa [ mantua and The pileus was ſomewhat like a night-cap, AB 
The rifing world of waters dark. and deep, | maker. ] One who makes gowns for the ſymbol of liberty, given to ſlaves at their ma- 
" from the void and formleſs infinite. Milton. women - TM _— | [ v0 PH; 
pon looſening of his mantle the eggs fell from B f 2 o MANUMTT. v. a. [manumitto t. 
p. : | "= Aha y profeſſion a mantuamaker: I am employed | 2 5 
4 2 and the eagle bane 2 Efronge by the moſt faſhionable ladies. Addiſon's Guardian. n ow: 15 ＋ ed tent 
, . f Jy . 7 y . Sham 6 mit | 1 e ey 
* Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev'ds, * | © | MANUAL. adj. [manualis, Latin; manuel, r 
. concern and {kill has weav d | 1 F f ench. ] God. ” ws 
* 0 . F , 


Government of the Tongue. 
| They 
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* ” V. 22 ous by * 3 * i SL 
Thou Wilt beneath the burthen bowg © N They come to vie" power and expenee With thoſe'| Max KYLA NOAA. 4%. [many And Ian. 
And glad receive the manimitting Vlow © 5. - that are too high and too many for them. L Eftranye. age. 1... Havin g many langu ages. 
x trides on tha, Spartan here: 


On thy thav'd flaviſh head. Dryden Juvenal. his word is remarkable 


* 
1 
* 


Manv'rABLE..adj. [from 


- 
mauurr.] Ca- 
' — 
af 47.1 


able of cultivation. 
This book gives an account 


of the munuralle 


þ 


MANY. 2. / T7 

Ba IRS IT 

{+* Mp gg. ANON 

written with, twenty variations: me- | r -> we 

 ManyeE OTE. 4%, [many and prople.] 
"20941 


or its frequent ufe, being 


ne geo, mænego, mænigeo, mentzo, 


He, wand'ring long, à Wider cirele made, 
And manylaaguag d nations has ſutvey d. Pope, 


- Maxv RANCE. A. J. [from manure. ] Agri: nexeo, manigu, maize, manizo, me- | He from the manypetpled city fie 

culture; cultivation. An obſolete word, N Contemns their labours, and the drivers cties. 

. e t IJ negeo, menego, menezu, menigeo, | wt ISR + Sandy 
Although there ſhould none of them fall by the | hn CEN NEE Lye.  ManyTri' mes, an adverbial phraſe. Of. 

mord, yet they being kept from manurance, and 1. A multitude; a company; a great num- ten ; frequently, 


They are Roman catholick in the device and 
legend, which are both munytimes taken out of the 
Scriptures. | Aaddiſon. 
MAP. 2. J. L mappa, low Latin.] , A geo- 


MOI LATTE. 4 


ber; people. "vw 
After him the raſcal mamy ran, 
Heaped' together in rude rabblement. Fairy Queen. 
O thou fond many ! with what loud applauſe 


their «cattle from running abroad, by this hard re- 
ſtraint they would quickly devour one another. 

LED Spenſer on Ireland. 
To MANURE. v. a. [manowvrer, Fr. | 


. 


3. To fatten as a compoſt. 


Sit here, deliberating in cold debates. 5 
Max u'RKE. 2. /. [from the verb.] Soil 


, 


1. To cultivate by manual labour. 


They mock our ſcant manuring, and require 


More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Milton. 


2. To dung; to fatten with compoſts. 


... Fragments of ſhells, reduced by the agitation of 
the ſea to powder, are uſed for the manuring of 


land. . Woodward. 


Revenge her ſlavghter'd citizens, 8 
Or ſhare their fate: the corps of half her ſenate 
Manure the fields of Theſſaly, while we 

| Addiſon. 


to be laid on lands; dung or compoſt 


to fatten land. | 
When the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 

The fat manure with heav'nly fire is warm'd. Dryd. 

Mud makes an extraordinary manure for land 

that is ſandy. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


- Manu"REMENT. #. /. [from manure. | 


Cultivation ; improvement. 
The manurement of wits is like that of ſoils, 
where before the pains of tilling or ſowing, men 


conſider what the mould will bear. Wotten on Educ. 
Manvu'ER., 1. J. [from the verb.] He 
who manures land; a huſband man. 
MXN UuScRITT. =. /. [ manuſcit French; 
manuſcriptum, Latin.] A book written, 


not printed. 


* 


1. 


hed 


| 


; 


early. 
2. Many, when it is uſed before a ſingular 


ing of a malice. 


Did' ſt thou beat heav'n with blefſing Bolingbroke: 


| | Sbaleſpeare. 
ae I had a purpoſe now 
To lead our many to the holy land; ä 


Leeſt reſt and lying ſtill might make them look 
Too near into my ſtate. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


A care-craz'd mother of a many children. 

. 1 | | —_— 
The vulgar and the mary dre fit only to be led 
or driven, but by no means fit to guide themſelves. 
| South. 

There parting from the king, the chiefs divide, 
And wheeling Eaſt and Weſt, before their many 
ride. . . Dryden. 
He is liable to a great many inconveniencies every 
moment of his life, 
Seeing a great many in rich gowns, he was 
amazed to find that perſons of quality were up ſo 
| Addiſon's Freebolder. 


noun, ſeems to be a ſubſtantive. In 

converſation, for many a man they ſay 

a many men. | - 
Thou art a collop of my fleſh, .. 

And for thy ſake have I ſhed many a tear. Shakeſp. 
He is beſet with enemies, the meaneſt of which 

is not without many and many a way to the wreak- 

| ITI Eftrange. 
Broad were their collars too, and every one 

Was ſet about with many a coſtly ſtone. Dryden. 
Many a child- can have the diſtin clear ideas 

of two and three long, before he has any idea of in- 


Tillotſon. | 


L 


— 


rages, as her's was. 


— EE ET" — — K 
. 


& The carver holme, the mahple ſeldom inward found, 


graphical picture on which lands and 
ſeas are delineated according to the 
longitude and latitude. | 


Zelmane earneſtly entreated Dorus, that he 
would beſtow a map of his little world upon her, 


that the might ſee whether it were troubled with 


ſuch unhabitable climes of cold deſpairs, and hot 


I will take the map of Ireland, and lay it before 


me, and make mine eyes my ſchoolmaſters, to give 


my underſtanding to judge of your plot. Spenſer, 
Old coins are like ſo many maps for explaining 

the ancient geography. = Addiſon on Ancient Coins 
O'er the map my finger taught to ſtray, 

Croſs many a region marks the winding way; 

From ſea to ſea, from realm to realm I rove, 

And grow a mere geographer by love. Tictel. 


To May. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


delineate; to ſet down. 28043 
I am near to the place where they ſhould meet, 


if Piſanio have map d it right. Shakeſpeare's Gym. 
Ma'PLE tree. u. /. 


[ acer. ] 

The "maple-tree hath jagged or angular leaves; 
the ſeeds grow two together in hard-winged veſſels: 
there are ſeveral ſpecies; the greater ale is falſly 


called the ſycarnoze tree: the common maple is 
frequent in hedge-wws. | ; 


Miller . 
The platane round, 


r. 


Of the rotteneſt maple wood burnt to aſhes they 


make a ſtrong lye. Mortimer s Huſoandry, 
Ma"PPERY. 2. /. [from map.] The art 
of planning and deſigning. r. 
The ſtill and mental parts, 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ftrike p 
When fitneſs calls them on ; 
They call this bedwork, mapp'ry; cloſet: war. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
To Mar. v. a. [amyppan, Saxon.]. To 
injure; to ſpot]; to hurt; to miſchief; 
to damage. Obſolete, : 
Loſs is no ſhame, nor to be leſs than foe, 
. But & be leſſer than himſelf, doth mar 
Both loſer's lot, and victor's praiſe alſo. 
Spenſer s Fairy. Queen. 
The maſter may here only fturable, and per- 
chance fall in teaching, to the marring and maim- 
ing of the fcholar in learning. Aſebam's S$chookmaſftere 
When prieſts are more in wards than matter, 
. When brewers marr their malt with water. 
| Shakeſpearce 
writing ſongs 


finite. 3 "Locke. 

Many is uſed much in compoſition. 

Many co'LOURED. adj. [many and co- 
lour.] Having various colours. 

Hail 'manycolarr*d meſſenger, that ne'er 7 | 
Do'ſt diſobey the voice of Jupiter. Shakeſpeare. 

He hears not me, but on the other fide, | 
A manycolour d peacock having ſpy d, 
Leaves him and me. 

The hoary majeſty of ſpades appears; 
Puts forth one manly leg, to fight reveal'd, 
The reſt his manycolour d robe conceal'd. Pope. 

Max TCORNERED. adj. [many and core 
ner.] Polygonal; having corners more 
than twelve: the geometricians have 
particular names for angular figures 
up to thoſe of twelve corners. 

Search thoſe manycorner d minds, 
Where woman's crooked fancy turns and winds. 
| Dryden. 

MAaNnyYHE"ADED. adj. [many and Head. 
Having many heads. 

Some of the wiſer ſeeing that a popular licence 


is indeed the manybeaded tyranny, prevailed with 
the reſt to make Muſidorus their chief. 


A collection of rare manuſcripts, exquiſitely writ- 
ten in Arabick, and ſought in the moſt remote 
parts by the diligence of Erpenius, the moſt excel- 
lent linguiſt, were upon ſale to the jeſuits. Motten. 

Her majeſty has peruſed the manuſcript of this 

opera, and given it her approbation. Dryden. 

MANY. adj. comp. more, ſuperl. f. 
[mænig, Sax.] Es 

1. Conſiſting of a great number; nume- 


rous; more than few. 
Our enemy, and the deſtroyers of our country, 
New many of us. Judges, xvi. 24. 
When many atoms deſcend in the air, the ſame 
cauſe which makes them be many, makes them 
be light in proportion to their multitude. Digby. 
© - Sufficient that thy prayers are heard, and death, 
Thus due by ſentence, when thou didſt tranſgreſs, 
- Defeated of his ſeizure many days 
Giv'n thee of grace, wherein thou may'ſt repent, 
And one bad act with mary deeds well done 
May'ſt cover. Milton. 
The apoſtles never give the leaſt directions to 
Chriſtians to appeal to the biſhop of Rome for a 
determination of the many differences which, in 
thoſe times, happened among them. Tillatſon. 


2. Marking number indefinite, or com- 


parative. | 
Both men and women, as many as were willing- 

hearted, brought bracele*s. Exodus, Xxxv. 22. 
This yet 1 apprehend not, why to thofe 

Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 

So any and fo various laws are given; 

So many laws argue ſo many fins. 


Donne. 


I pray you mar no more trees with 
in their barks. 

II pray you mar no more of my verſes with 
teading them illfavouredly. Shakeſpeares 
Beware thine hononr, be not then diſgrac'd, 
Take care thou mar not when thous think ſt to 

mend. Fairfax. 

Aumarle became the man that all did ar, 
Whether through indiſcretion, chance, or worſe. 

A 7 „ 2:10 to Danich 
\ . The ambition to prevail in great things is leſs | 
harmful than that other, to appear in every thing; 


Sidney. 

The proud Dueſſa came 85 

High mounted on her manybedilad beaſt. Fairy Qu. 

The manyheaded beaſt hath broke, 5 
Or ſhaken from his head, the royal yoke. Denbam. | 

1 hoſe were the preludes of his fate, | 

Milton. That form'd his manhood to ſubdue _ , . 


— 


| E | £ h 1 * e. 6 | for that «breeds © confifion, 1 and marrs buſineſs, 
3. Powerful: with 2%, in low language. „„ /. | when great in dependence. Basen Hh. 
: | - O] could 
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Ie; envy, and deſpair,” r, 
 Marr'd all his borrow'd viſagey and betray'd 


im counterfeit.'*- Miltert 5 Parodiſ Left 
* Had ſhe been there, adviucty-] joy through all 
Mens hearts diffus'd, had mars the funeral. 


| Mother? 
"Tis much unſafe my fire to diſobey: | 
Not only you provoke him to yoyr coſt, 
But mirth is mary'd, and the good cheer is loſt. 


j Dryden. ö 
MARANA'T HA. n. f. [Syriack. J It 
ſignifies, the Lord comes, or, the Lord 
is come: it was à form of the de- 
nouncing or anathematizing among the 
ews. St. Paul pronounces, If any love 
not the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, let him be 
* anathema paranatha, which is as much 
as to ſay, May'ſt thou be devoted to 
the greateſt of evils, and to the utmoſt 
ſeverity of God's n may the 
Lord come quickly to take * 5 
of thy crimes. almet. | 
MaRASMUS. 2. Se Luagachde, from H- 
ga- A conſum tion, in which per- 
ſons waſte much of their ſubſtance. 


Quincy. 

I Pining atrophy, 

Maraſmus, and wide-waſting peſtilence, Milton. 

A maraſmus imports a conſumption following a 
fever; a conſumption or withering of the body, by 
reaſon of a natural extinction of the native heat, 
and an extenuation of the body, cauſed through an 
immoderate heat. Harvey. 


| Walter. 


"Mc 


mor, Latin. ] 
1. Stone uſed in ſtatues and elegant build- 
ings, capable of a bright poliſh, and 
in a ſtrong heat calcining into lime, 
He plies her hard, and much rain wears the 
marble. , Shakeſpeare. | 
Thou marble hew ' ſt, ere long to part with breath, 
And houſes rear'ſt, unmindful of thy death. 
—_— | 
Some dry their corn infected with the brine, 
Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. 


[ 


ene 

The two flat fides of two pieces of 22 will. 
more eaſily approach each other, between which | 
there is nothing but water or air, than if there be 
a diamond between them; not that the parts of 
the diamond are more ſolid, but becauſe the parts 


Ma"RBLE. 2. /. [marbre, French; mar- 


of water, being more eaſily ſeparable, give way to 
the approach of the two pieces of marbles Locke. 
2. Little balls ſuppoſed to be of marble, | 
with which chile dren play. | 
Marbles taught them ks, and the laws 
of motion; nutcrackers the uſe of the leaver. | 
Arbutbnot and Pope. 
3. A ſtone remarkable for the ſculpture 


8 


or inſcription: as, the Oxford mard/es. 


MARBLE, adi. 


1. Made of marble. 
Pigmalion's fate reverſt is mine, 
His marble love took fleth and blood, 
All that 1 worſhipp'd as divine, 
That beauty, now tis underſtood, 
Appears to have no more of life, 
= han that whereof he fram'd his wife. Waller 
2. Variegated, or ſtained like marble. . 
Shall I ſee far-fetched inventions? thall I la- 
bour to lay marble colours 
tuoughts? or rather, though che 
virgin mind be ſtained, let — the true ſim- 


J 


Flicity of my word. Sidney. 


z. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or 


over my ruinous 
pureneſs of my | 
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To M4&4"zBLE. v. a. {morbren; Pesch, 
from the noun.] To variegate, ee vein 
like marble. 


Very well ſleeked morbled x paper a not "caſt 
any of ; its diſtin colour pon, the wall with an 
; "equal: diffuli ion. £48 le 
Marian * 
Marbled with ſage 45 * — cheeſe ſhe preſs d, 
And yellow butter Marian's ſkill profeſs' d. Gay. 
MAaRBLEHBARTED. adi. [marble and 
Heart.] Cruel; inſenſible; hard- hearted. 
Ingratitude l thou marblebearted fiend, 11 


More hideous, when ſheyy ſt thee in a child, 


Than the ſea 77 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
MA RCASLITE. . 
The term martaſite - has been very improperly. 


uſed by ſome for biſmuth, and by others for zink: 
the. more accurate writers however always expreſs 
a fubance different from either of theſe by it, 
ſulphareous and metallick. The marcaſite is a 
ſolid hard foſſil, naturally found among the veins 


of ores, or in the fiſſutes of Rane : the variety off 


forms this mineral puts on is almoſt endleſs. 'There 
are however only three diſtinct ſpecies of it; one 
of a bright gold colour, another of a. bright ſil- 
ver, and a third of a dead white: the filvery one 
ſeems to be peculiarly meant by the writers on 
the Materia Medica, Marcaſite is very frequent in 
the mines of Cornwall, where the workmen call it 


mundick, but more in Germany, where they en- 


tract vitriol and ſulphur from it. Hill. 
The writers of minerals give the name pyrites 
and WN indifferently to the ſame fort of 
body: I reſtrain, the name of pyrites wholly to whe 
aaa. or thoſe that are found lodged in ſtrata 
that are ſeparate: the marcaſite is part of the mat- 
ter that either conſtitutes the ſtratum, or is lodged 
in the perpendicular fiſſures. Mood ward. 
The acid ſalt diſſolved in water is the ſame 
with oil of ſulphur per campanam, and abounding 
much in the bowels of the earth, and particularly. 
in marcaſites, unites itſelf to the other ingredients 
of the marcaſite, which are bitumen, iron, copper, 
and earth, and with them compounds alum, vit- 
riol, and folphor : with the earth alone it com- 
pounds alum ; with the metal alone, and metal 
and earth together, it compounds vitriol ; 
. with the bitumen and earth it compounds ſul- 
phur: whence it comes to paſs, that marc ber 
abound with thoſe three bg Newton's Opt. 
Here marcaſites in various figures wait, 
To ripen to a true metallick ſtate. Garth's Diſpenſ. 
MarCH. 2. /, [from Mari. The 4 
month of the year. 
March is drawn in tawny, with'a 1000 afoeth, 
a helmet upon his head, to. ſhew this month was 
dedicated to Mars. Peacham. | 


To Marcn, v. . [marcher, Fr. for 


waricare, Menage; from Marf, Junius. } Ma"rCHIONESS. . /. 


1. To move in military form, 
| Well march we on, 
To. give obedience where *tis truly ow d. Sbsieſp. | 
He marched in battle array with his power againſt 
Arpbaxad. Judges, i. 13. 


Maccabeus marched forth, and flew five-and- 


twenty thouſand perſons. 2 Mac. xii: 26. 
My father, when ſome days before his death 
He ordered me to march for tica, 
Wept o'er me. Addiſon's Cato. 


ſtately manner. 8 
Plexirtus finding that if nothing elſe, famine 
would at laſt bring him to deſtruction, thought 
better by humbleneſs. to creep where by pride, he 
could nA march. * Sidney. 
Doth York intend no harm to us, 
That thuy be marcheth with thee arm in a 
1. 2 - "Shakeſpeare. | 
Oyr hogies; ev'ry. footſtep, that they make, 
March 1 geath, . 05 921 die. q 


jet. 


4 


and! 


4.2 


Wen clad in 2 mae, 
Thou mar t ht down oer Delos hills., 3 . 
The power of wiſdom mavel'd before. 


17 Maren. wv. a.” 


1, To put in military movement, 

. Cyrus marching his army for divers days over 
mountains of ſnow, the dazzling ſplendor of its 
whiveneſs prejudiced the * of very many of wi 
ſoldiers. *" Boyle on 

2. To bring in regu'ar proceſſion. 
| March them again in fair array, 
Ang bid them form the happy day; 
The hap ppy 0s —_— deſign d to Wait = 
On Wi fame, and Europe's fate. n 
Marca. "ig; [marcher, French.] 


1. Military movement ; Journey , of fol- 
diers. 

Theſe troops came to the army haraſſed with a 
long and. weariſome march, and caft away their 
arms and garments, and fought in their ſhirts. 

: Bacon's War with Spain. 


* 


Tbeſe choſen troops, unconſcious of the road, 
And unacquainted with th' appointed end, 
| . marcbes to begin, and thither tend. 


2. Grave and ſolemn walk. 
Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 

The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 
The long majeſtick march, and energy diving. 


3. Deliberate or Iaborious walk. 
We came to the roots of the — ar and had 
a very troubleſome march to gain the top of it. 


Addzjan os Jeplye 
4+ K. to move. 


e drums preſently friking up a march, they 
make no longer ſtay, but forward they go directly. 


5. Marches, without ſingular. [marcy, Go- 


thick; meanc, Saxon; marche, FIG 1 

| Borders; limits; confines. | 
They of thoſe marches 

Fo Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend | 

Our inland from the pilfering borderers . 

The Engliſh colonies were enforced 8 


continual guards upon the borders and qarabes 
round them. Davies. 
It is not fit that a king of an iſland ſhould 
have any marches or borders but the four ſeas,” 
Da wies on Frland. 
Ma” RCHER, . . [from warcheur, Fr.] 
Preſident of the marches or borders. 
Many of our Engliſh lords made war upon the 
Welſhmen at their own charge ; the lands which 


called lords marchers, and bad royal liberties. 


feminine, formed 
by adding the Engliſh female termina- 
tion to the Latin marchio.] The wife 
| of a marquis. 
The king's majeſty 
Does purpoſe honour to you, no leſs flowing 


Than marchioneſs of Pembroke. Shak. Henry VIII. 
From a private gentlewoman he made me a mar- 
chioneſs, and from a marchioneſs a queen, and now 


be intends to crown my innocency with the glory 
of martyrdom. 


; Bacon's — 5 
The lady marchioneſs, his wife, ſollici 
4 aun e the n preſervation of her — - 
: Clarendon. 
Ma" RCHPANE. 1. J [maſſehan, French. ] 
A kind of ſweet bread, or biſcuit. 
Along whoſe ridge ſuch bonds are met, 
Like comfits round in marc hpane ſet. Sidney. 
Ma” Kolb. 44%. A Latin. J Lean 
' pining ;' withered. 
wan burning colligentibe feier the ſoft. r parts. 
ts aduſ- 


being 8 away, the heat continuing its 


Who ſhould command, by his l ghty nod, Y 


Blackmore, 


Pope. 


they gained they held to their own uſe; they were 


Davies. 


* 
tion | 
* * 


6,8 ag 24 N 
MAR 
6 ups. the een thy pars, change int | 

a marcid fever; era Harucy. 

© He on hig on fiſh pours the nobleſt ou; 


That to your marcid dying herbs aſſign' d, 
By the rank ſmell and taſte betrays its Kind. 


4 


the ſtate of withering ; waſte of fleſh. 
Cofffidering the. exolution and languor enſuing 
. the action of venery in ſome, the extenuation and 
marcour in others, it much abridgeth our days. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A marcour is either imperfect, tending to a 
leſſer withering, which is curable; or perfect, that 
is, an entire waſting of the body, excluding, all 
means of cure. 
Mags. 2. /. [mane, Saxon. ] 


1, The female of a horſe. 

A pair of courſers born of heav'nly breed, 

Whom Circe ſtole from her celeſtial fire, 

By ſubſtituting mares, produc'd on earth, 

_ Whoſe wombs conceiv'd a more than mortal birth. 

Dryden. 

From mara, the name of a ſpirit ima- 

* ned by the nations of the north to 

torment ſleepers.] A kind of torpor or 

ſtagnation, which ſeems to preſs the ſto- 


mach with a weight; the night hag. 
Mab, his merry queen by night, 
Beſtrides young folks that lie upright, 
In elder times the mare that hight, 
Which plagues them out of meaſure. Drayton. 
" Muſhrooms cauſe the incubus, or the mare in 
the ſtomach. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ma" RESCHAL. #. / [mare/chal, French, 
derived by Junius from mare, the female 
of an derte. ] A chief commander of 


an army. 

O William, may thy arms advance, 
That he may loſe Dinant next year, 

And ſo be mareſchal of France. 

Ma'xcariTE. 2. /. [margarita, Latin; 
marguerite, French,] A pearl. 

Silver is the ſecond metal, and ſignifies purity 
among the planets it holdeth with luna, among 
1 ſtones with the margarite or pearl. 

Peac bam on Blazoning. 


MA cARTT ES. 45 [Dellis.] An herb, 


Prior. 


Ainſworth. 
| N +, (2. [margo, Latin ; marge, 
Ma"rcin. French. 
1. The border; the brink ; the dige1 } 
the verge, 


He drew his flaming ſword, and ſtruck 
At him fo fiercely, that the upper marge 


Of his ſevenfold ſhield away it took. Fairy Queen. 


Never fince 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 
Or on the beached margent of the ſea. Shakeſpeare. 
An airy crowd came ruſhing where he ſtood, 
Which fill'd the margin of the fatal flood. Dryden. 
2. The edge of a page left blank, or filled 


with a ſhort note. 
As much love in rhime, 
As would be cramm' d up in a ſheet of paper 
Writ on both fides the leaf, margent and all. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| Reconcile thoſe two places, which both you and 
the margins of our Bibles acknowledge to be pa- 
rallet. Hammond. 
He knows in law, nor text, nor margent. Swift. 
3. The edge of a wound or ſore. 
All the advantage to be gathered from it is only 
from the evenneſs of its margin, the purpoſe will 
de as fully anſwered by keeping that under only. 
Sbarp's Surgery. 


Ma'rGi1NnaL. [marginal, French; 
from 3 Seed, or written on 
e margin. 


1 


Harvey. 


1 


f 
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| 


Dryden-/ | 
Ma'rcovr, n./. [marcer, Lat.] Leanneſs; 


| 


| 


* 


þ 


| 


| 1. Sea-affairs. 


- 


n 


We cannot better interpret the meaning of theſe 
Words than pope Leo himſelf expoundeth them, 
whoſe ſpeech concerning our Lord's aſcenſion may 
ſerve inſtead of a 7 wjoſ . Hodder. 

What remarks you find worthy of your riper ob- 
ſervation note with a marginal tar, as being worthy 
of your ſecond year's review. Watts. 
Ma"xG1nNATED. adj. [marginatus, Latin, 
from margin.] Having a margin. 
Ma'rcrAVE. #./. [marck and graff, Ger- 

man.] A title of r % Ger- 

many; in its original import, keeper 

of the marches 9 9 4 
Maxi Ts. #. /. [vide mariane.) A 

kind of violet. Did. 
Ma” RIGOLD, 2. J [Mary and gold; cal- 

tha, Lat.] A yellow flower, devoted, 

I ſuppoſe, to the virgin. 

The marigeld hath a radiated diſcous flower; the 
petals of them are, for the moſt part, crenated, the 
ſeeds crooked and rough; thoſe which are uppermoſt 
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long, and thoſe within Mort; the leaves are long, 


intire, and for the moſt part ſucculent. Miller. 


Vour circle will teach you to draw truly all ſphe- 


rical bodies. The moſt of flowers; as, the roſe and 


maripold. Peacham. 
The marigeld, whoſe courtier's face 

Echoes the ſun, and doth unlace 

Her at his riſe.  Cleaveland. 


Fair is the marigold, for pottage meet. Gay. 

To Ma"rRINATE. v. a. mariner, French.] 
To ſalt fiſh, and then preſerve them in 
oil or vinegar, 


Why am I ſtyl d a cook, if I'm ſo loath _ 
To marinate m T: or ſeaſon broth ? King's Cook. 
Maxi'Nne, 


25 [marinus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the ſea. 

The king was deſireus that the ordinances of 
England and France, touching marine aftairs, might 
be reduced into one form. | Hayward. 

Vaſt - multitudes of ſhells, and other marine 
2 are found lodged in all ſorts of ſtone. 

Mood uard. 
No longer Circe could her font diſguiſe, 
But to the ſuppliant God marine replies. Garth. 


Mani'xs. 1. /. [la marine, French. Þ& © 


* 


Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet, 
and Oneſicrates his intendant-general of marine, 
have both left relations of the ſtate of the Indies at 
that time. 8 


2. A ſoldier taken on ſhipboard to be em- 
ployed in deſcents upon the land. 
Ma"rintzR. 2. . [from mare, Lat. mari- 


nier, French.] A ſeaman; a ſailor. 
The merry mariner unto his word 
Soon hearkened, and her painted boat ſtraightway 
Turn'd to the ſhore. - Fairy Queen. 
We oft deceive ourſelves, as did that mariner 
who, miſtaking them for precious ſtones, brought 
home his ſhip fraught with common pebbles from 
the Indies. FClanville. 
His buſy mariners he hates, 
His ſhatter'd ſails with rigging to reſtore. 
What mariner is not afraid, 


To venture in a ſhip decay d? Swift. 


MARJORAM. . /. [marjorana, Latin. 


marjolaine, Fr.] A fragrant plant of 


many kinds; the baſtard kind only 


grows here. 

The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, 
upon their heads garlands of honeyſuckles, wood- 
bine, and ſweet marjoram. Peacham. 


Ma"r1sn. n./. [marais, French; . 


Saxon; maer/che, Dutch. ] A bog; 
fen; a ſwamp ; ; watry ground ; a i 
a moraſs; : a moor. 

The flight was made towards Dalkeith ; which 
way, by reaſon of the mariſp, the Engliſh horſe were 
* able to , Hayward. | 


Arbuthnot. | 


Dryden. | 1 


« 


* 


1 


ht 
- 


1 


MAR 


Wen they had avenged the blood of their bro 
ther, they turned again to the n of ordan. | 
I-42. | 

Lodrohine, carried away with the — 28 | 
of the horſemen, was driven into a mariſp; where, ' 
being ſore wqunded, and faſt in. the mud, he had 
done the uttermoſt. 1 

His limbs he — in the cooler ſhades 3 
Oft, when 1 s burning eye 2 ** _ 
To mariſþes reſorts. andys's Par 7. 

10 From the other hill | * 

To their fix'd ſtation, all in bright array, 

The cherubim deſcended; on the ground 

Gliding meteorous, as ev ning miſt 

Ris 'n from a river, o'er the mariſh glides, _ 

And gathers ground faſt at the labourer's beel. Mat. 
Maxis. adj; Mooriſh ; fenny; boggy ; 

ſwampy... - 

It hath been a great endangering to the health 
of ſome plantations, that, they have built along the 
Tea and rivers, in mariſb and unwholeſome grounds, 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

The fen and quagmire ſo mariſp by kind, 

Are to be drained. T 12 s Huſbandry, 
Ma"r1TAL. adj. [maritus, Lat, marital, 
Fr.] Pertaining to a huſband ; incident 


to a huſband. | 
If any one retains a wife that has been taken in 
the act of adultery, he incurs the guilt of the crime 
of bawdry. But becauſe repentance does conſiſt 
in the mind, and ſince Chriſtian charity, as well 
as marital affection, eaſily induces a belief thereof, 
this law is not obſerved, Aylifee 
It has been determined by ſome unpolite pro- 
feſſors of the law, that a huſhand may exerciſe his 
marital authority ſo far, as to give his wife mode- 


rate correction. Art of Tormenting. 
MARITATED. adj. [from maritus, Lat.] 
Having a huſband. Dis. 


MAR1 TIMAL. I adj. [ maritimus, Latin ; 
Ma'kIiTIME. maritime, French.) 
1. Performed-on the ſea ; marine. 

I diſcourſed of a maritimal voyage, and the paſ. 
ſages and incidents therein. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
2. Relating to the ſea; naval. 

At the parliament at Oxford his youth, and want 
of experience in maritime ſervice, had ſomewhat 
been ſhrewdly touched. Wotton, 

3- Bordering on the ſea, 2 
The friend, the ſhores maritimal 
Sought for his bed, and found a place upon which 


play'd 
The murmuring billows. CBapman's Lad. 
Ercoco, and the Jeſs maritime kings 
Monbaza and Quiloa. Milton. 


Neptune upbraided them with their ftupidity and 
ignorance, that a maritime town ſhould neglect the 
patronage of him who was the god of the ſeas. 
Addiſon. 
Makk. 2. /. [marc, Wellh ; meanc, Sax. 
mercke, Dutch ; margue, F rench. ] 


1. A token by which any thing is known. 
Once was proclaimed throughout all Ireland, 
that all men ſhould mark their cattle with an open 
ſeverai mark upon their flanks or buttocks, fa as 
if they happened to be ſtolen, they might appear 
whoſe they were. Spenſer on Ireland. 
In the preſeat form of the earth there are certain 
-marks and indications of its firſt ſtate ; with which, 
if we compare tlv.ſe things that are recorded in 
ſacred hiſtory, we may diſcover what the earth was 
in its firſt original. | Burnet» 
The urine is a lixivium of the ſalts in a human 
body, and the proper mark of the ftate and quan- 
tity of ſuch ſalts; and therefore very certain in- 
dications for the choice of diet may be taken 
from the ſtate of urine. Arbuthnot on Aliments« 


2. A token; an impreflion. _ 

* cruel fate, and my more cruel wife, 

© To Grecian ſwords betray'd my ſleeping life: 
Theſe are the monuments of Helen's love, 
The ſhame I bear below, ——— —— * iy 
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. 
| Twas then bd foldiers'cover'#'&er with' ſears, 
The marks of Pyrrhus, or the Punick wars, 
Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, = 
If to their ſhare at leaſt two acres fell. . Dryden. 
At preſent there are ſcarce any- marks left of a 
ſubterraneous fare 3 
— with 975 and 8 4 
roof; an evidence. 
4 An confuſion of tongues was a mark of ſepa- 


— Bacon 
union. 2 75 . 
The Argonauts ſailed up the Danube, and from 


thence paſſed into the Adriatick, carrying their ſhip 
Argo upon their ſhoulders 3 a mark of great igno- 
rance in geography among the writers of that 
time. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


ice taken. 
4. Not 1 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber's ſho 
As much for mock as mark. 
Conveniency of notice. 
Upon the north ſea bordereth Stow, ſo called, 
r eminentiamy as a place of great and good mark 
and ſcope» | , 
6, Any thing at. which a miſſile weapon is 
directed. 
France was a 


and could better reward the conqueror. 
Be made the mark 


For all the people's hate, the prince's curſes. 


7. The evidence of a horſe's age. | 
At Your years old cometh the mark of tooth 
in horſes, which hath a hole as big as you may 
lay a pea within it; and weareth ſhorter and ſhorter 
every year, till at eight years old the tooth is ſmooth. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

8. [Margqze, French.] Licence of repri- 


ſals. | . 
9. [Marc, French.] A ſum of thirteen 


ſhillings and fourpence. 
We give thee for reward a thouſand 


, 


8 bakeſpeare. 
5 . 


fairer mark to ſhoot at than Ireland, 
Davies. 


maxks. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Thirty of theſe pence make a mancus, which 
ſome think to be all one with a mark, for that 


manca and mancuſa is tranſlated, in ancient books, | 


by marca. Camden's Remains. 
Upon every writ for debt or damage, amounting 

to forty pounds or more, a noble is paid to fine; 
and ſo for every hundred marks more a noble. Bacon. 
10. A character made by thoſe who can- 


not write their names. 
Here are marriage-vows for ſigning z 
Set your marks that cannot write. Dryden. 
| Lorenzo ſign'd the bargain with his mark. Young. 
To MARK. v. a. [merken, Dutch; mean- 
can, Saxon; marguer, French.] | 


1. To impreſs with a token, or evidence. 
| Will it not be received, 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have don't ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
For our quiet poſſeſſion of things uſeful, they are 
naturally marked where there is need. Grew's Co/m. 


2. To notify as by a mark. 

That which was once the index to point out all 
virtues, does now mark out that part of the world 
where leaſt of them reſides. g Deca; of Piety. 

3. To note; to take notice of. 
Alas, poor country ! | 
Where ſighs, and groans, and ſhrieks, that rend the 
air 
Are made, 806 mark'd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Mark them which cauſe diviſions contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them. 
| 5 Roman, xvi. 17. 
4. To heed; to regard as valid or im- 
portant. | 3 Fa 
| Now ſwear and call to witneſs 
Heav'n, hell, and earth, I mark it not from one 
That breathes beneath ſuch complicated guilt N 
| 1 0 mith, 


Carew's Survey of Cornewall. . 
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for the earth is cold, and over- | 
Addiſcn. , 


ſo the being of one language is a mark of | 


Denbam. 
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0 1 2 
Te Marx, win. To note; to take no- 
Mien mark when they hit, and never mark when 
they miſs, as they do alſo of dreams. Bacon: Eſſays. 
Mark a little why Virgil is ſo much concerned 
divorce which he intended afterwards. 


D den. 


mark. | | 
1. One that puts a mark on any thing. 
2. One that notes, or takes notice. 
MARKET. n. J [anciently written mer- 
| cat, of mercatus,. Latin. ] 


of buying and ſelling. 

It were good that the privilege of a market were 
given, to enable them to their defence: for there 
is nothing doth ſooner cauſe civility than many 
| market-towns, by reaſon the people repairing of- 
ten thither will learn civil manners. Spenſer. 
N Miſtreſs, know yourſelf, down on your knees, 

And thank Heav'n, faſting, for a good man's love: 
For I muſt tell you friendly in your ear, 

Sell when you can, you are not for all markets. 


| | Shakeſpeare. 
They counted our life a paſtime, and our time 
here a market for gain. ; Wiſd. XV. I2. 
If one buſhel of wheat and two of barley will, in 
the market, be taken one for another, they are of 
equal worth. 
2. Purchaſe and ſale. 
| With another year's continuance of the war, 
there will hardly be money left in this kingdom to 
| turn the common markets, or pay rents. Temple. 


nd . 


' The precious weight 


Of pepper and Sabzan incenſe take, 
| And with poſt-haſte thy running market make, 

Be ſure to turn the penny, Dryden's Perſius. 
3. Rate; price. [marche, French. 

"Twas then old ſoldiers, cover'd o'er with ſcars, 

Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, 

If, to their ſhare, at leaſt two acres fell, 

Their country's frugal bounty; fo of old 

Was blood and life at a low market fold. Dryden. 
To MAa"RKET. v. #. To deal at a market; 

to buy or fell ; to make bargains. 
MARKET-BELL. 2. J [market and bell.] 

The bell to give notice that trade may 

begin in the market. | 

Enter, go in, the marketbell is rung. Shakeſpeare. 

MA'RKET-CROSs. 2. /. [market and cro/+. ] 

A croſs ſet up where the market is held. 
Theſe things you have articulated, 

Proclaim'd at marketerofſſes, read in churches, 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With ſome fine colour. 
MA'RKET-DAY. #. . [market and day.] 

The day on which things are publickly 

bought and ſold. | | 

Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome, 

Like Mantua, where on marketdays we come, 

And thither drive our lambs. Dryden's Virgil. 
| He ordered all the Lucqueſe to be ſeized that 
were found on a marketday in one of his frontier 

towns. Addiſon on Italy. 
MA'RKET-FOLKS. #. J. | market and folls.] 

People that come to the market, 

Poor market folls that come to fell their corn. 
| | | f Sbateſ. 
MA RRKET-MAN. . /. {market and man.] 


One who goes to the market to ſell or 
WOO | 
Be wary how you place your words, 
Talk like the vulgar fort of marketmen, | 
That come to gather money for their corn. Shakef. 
The marketman ſhould act as if his maſter's 
whole eſtate. ought to be applied to that ſervant's | 
buſineſs ' | F ___ Swift. 
Ma'rKET-MAID. #./, [market and maid.] 


| 


4 


' A woman that goes to buy or ſell, | 
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| on” 
1. A publick time, and appointed place, | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | 


J. [ margqueur, French, from | 


| 


| 


Ma'zxET-PLACE 
to make this marriage; it is to make way for the | 


Locke. | 


— — — 


| MARL. 3. /. x{marl, Welſh ; 
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A marketmaid to Rome, and 
The oſtentation of aur love. 


? ». ©. 


come 4 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and 
| #. /. | market and 
place.] Place where the market is held. 

The king, thinking he had put up his ſword, be- 
cauſe of the noiſe, never took leiſure to hear his an- 


ſwer, but made him priſoner, meaning the next + 


morning to put him to death in the marketplace. 


L 
The gates he order'd all to be unbarr'd, 
And from the marketplace to draw the guard. 
| Dryden, 
Behold the marketplace with poor o'erſpread, 
The man of Roſs divides the weekly bread. Pope. 


MA'RKET-PRICE. j n. . | market and price 
MA'RKET-RATE. or rate.] The price 
at which any thing is currently ſold. 


Clecpatrn. 


4. 


— 


Money governs the world, and the _— is. _ 


the meaſure of the worth of men as well as of fiſhes. 

| L' Eftranges 

He that wants a veſſel, rather than loſe his mar- 
ket will not ſtick to have it at the marketrate. 

Lockes. 


Maakzr-TOwWx. 2. A town that has 


the privilege of a ſtated market; not a 
village. 


Nothing doth ſooner cauſe civility in any coun- 


try than market-towwns, by reaſon that ir- 
ing often thither will hw civil now of the 
better ſort. | Spenſers 
No, no, the pope's mitre my maſter Sir Roger 
ſeized, when they would have burnt him at our 
marhkettowuns \ Gay. 


MARKETABLE. adj. from market.] * 


1. Such as may be ſold; ſuch for which a 


buyer may be found. | - 
A plain fiſh, and no doubt marketable. Shakeſps 
2. Current in the market. 

The pretorian ſoldiers arrived to that impudence, 
that after the death. of Pertinax they made open 
ſale of the empite, as if it had been of common 
markctable wares. Decay of Piety. 

The marketable value of any quantities of two 
commodities are equal, whea they will exchange 
one for another. X Lockes 

MARKMAN. 1. J. (mark and man.] A 
Ma RKksSMAN. man ſkilful to hit a 
mark. ; Ta 

In ſadneſs, couſin, I do love x Woman. | 
IL aim' d ſo near when I ſuppos'd you lov'd, © 
A right good markſman. Shakeſpeare. 

Whom nothing can procure, $344 
When the wide world runs bias from his will, - 

To writhe his limbs, and ſhare, not mend the ill: 

This is the markſman, ſafe and ſure, 

Who ſtill is right, and prays to be ſo ſtill. Herbere. 

An ordinary markſman may know certainly when 
he ſhoots leſs wide at what he aims. Dryder. 

mergel, 
Dutch; marga, Latin; arle, 8 
French; is Saxon, meng is marrow, 
with an alluſive ſignification, mar/e be- 
ing the fatneſs of the earth.] y 
Mari is à kind of clay, which is become fatter, 
and of a more enriching quality, by a better ſer- 
mentation, and by its' having tain fo deep in the 
earth as not to have ſpent or weakened its fertiliz- 
ing quality by any product. Mar! is ſuppoſed to 
be much of the nature of chalk, and is 
be fertile from its ſalt and oily quality. Quincy. 

We underſtand by the term marls fimple native 

earths, leſs heavy than the bales or clays, not ſoft 


and unctuous to the touch, nor ductile 'while 


moiſt, dry and crumbly between the 
readily diffuſible in water. k 
Marl is the beſt compoſt, as having moſt fatneſs, 


: — 


and not heating the ground too much. Baca. 
Uneaſy on bead 
. Over the burning mar/, not like thoſe Reps _ _ 
On heaven's azure, | Sy 
x EDS 29 


Hel. 
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To Mani, V, a. [from the. noun.] To] r chat thy bent of love be honourable, ff, | Pamper'd and edify'd_their neal W | 
bg hn gy ds ee 's 5 hp. Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word 3 22 — many A ork Haden 
Improvements by marling, liming, and draining, | : Wau e bit the dart, and wrench'd the waod aw; 
have been ſince re. Se and ſix 1 N The French king would have the diſpoling of | The point Kill buried in the marrow. lay. Add 
ET Rs . r ap Cuerpuee Cat } la amet; 1 Me RAReR dialett, 10 this 
| Wy #. zn. a "RW t u marry her himſelf. acon. | : 
7. Malk. , 4, lot ale. To | | Some martied perſons, even in their nere Nn 
N 7 Q ** Fr 11 94 Boe : n do better pleaſe God than ſome virgins in their * „ Yy' 6 mne match, he met 
* en the falls with marline. inſwort . ſtate of virginity + they, by giving great example Wit his marrow. [ mart, huſband, 
Ma RLINE, #. . [meapn. Skinner.) | of conjugal affection, by preſerving their faith un- French.] | | 
Long wreaths of untwiſted hemp dipped | broken, and by educating children in the fear of Though buying and ſelling doth wonderful wel 
in pitch, with which the ends of cables God, pleaſe God in a higher degree than thoſe vir-] Yet chopping and changing I cannot commend ' 


: * 
| , | : ag gins whoſe piety is got anſwerable to their oppor- With theef or his marrow for fear of ill end 
| are guarded againſt friction. | tunities. ag it BY ee end. Tufſer, 
1 Some the gall'd ropes with dawby varline bind, I propoſe that Palamon ſhall be * A RROWBONE, 7. /. [Some and marr ] 
f A ee ee ade wh Arone rrrometine cont. 4728 wenn : 1. Bone boiled for the marrow 
Ny g tarpawiing In marriage join'd with beauteous Emily. Dryden. ; 
2 Sis! | Dryden. | MAR RIAGE is often uſed in compoſition, 2. In burleſque language, the knees, 
ow Ma RLINESPIK Eg 1. J. A ſmall piece In a late draught of marriage-articles, a lady Upon this he fell down upon-his marrowþ, 
i of iron for faſtening ropes together, ſtipulated with her huſband, that the ſhall be at and begged of Jupiter to give him a pair of horn. 
"* or to open the bolt-rope when the ſail | - liberty to patch on which fide the pleaſes, | wEW 2 L Efrange. 
7 is to be fewed in it. Bailey. Addiſon's Spetrator. ance; 251 6 ried —＋ Neg: 
* MARLIT. 2. /. [ mark and pit. | Pit A _—  — les fences ; for I will — —— 3 * 
out of which marl is dug. Shakeſpeare. þ Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
| Several others, of different figures, were found; To theſe whom death again did wed, * MAK ROWTAT. . J. A kind of pea, 
| 3 E of them in a rivulet, the reſt in a A ws This grave's the fecond marriage-bed, Ma"RrROWLESS. adj. [from marrey ] 
| ed. 004IvArds For though the hand of fate could force- id : ; ; 
i; Ma'rLY. adj. [from marl.] Abounding *T wixt ſoul and body a divorce, : | Youd of marrow. 4 
| with marl. : 7 | It could not ſever man and wite, Thy 1 are marrecoleſa, thy blood * cold: 
| The oak. thrives beſt on the richeſt clay, and | Becauſe they both liv'd but one life, Croſhaw. | Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, : 
190 will penetrate ſtrangely to come at a marly bot- There on his arms and once lov'd portrait lay, Which thou doſt glare with. Shakeſpeare's Macher. 
* tom. Mortimer. Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. Denham. | Ty, MARRY f — 
oh m. Thou mar 3 3 0 . V. a. |[marien, Fr. mari. 
N - MARMALA DE. 1 2. /. [marmalade, Fr. amn age +04 Pur ons oy tor, Lat.] 
| | MA'RMALET, marmelo, Portugueſe, Neither her worthineſs, which in e 1. To join a man and woman, as perform. 
1:3 je 98 quince. ] ; ; 8 nor his own ſuffering for her, which is wont to ing the rite. 3: 4 . | 
| al . Marmalade is the pulp of quinces boiled into endear affection, could fetter his fickleneſs; but, What! ſhall the curate controul me? Tell 
j J a © pee „s it is ſubaſtringent, grate- before the marriage-day appointed, he had taken him, that he ſhall art the couple himſelf, 
ue ner . bene, I-; wie Bucks often bo compinat Sdn. . T. aeg of l. mne . 
41 . . , 1. irgin awake ! the marriage-hour is nigh. Pope. | 2, To diſpoſe of in marriage; 
1% Incruſtation with marble. Di. A Give me, to live and die, : When Auguſtus conſulted with Mecznas about 
(2 MarmMO'REAN. adj. [marmoreus, Latin. ] M {potleſs maid, without the marriage-tie. Dryden. | the marriage of his daughter Julia, Mecaenas took 
vs n Dia. | MARRIAGEABLE. adj. from marriage. ] the liberty to tell him, that he muſt either m, 


1. Fit for wedlock ; of age to be married. his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life; 


Ma"rmMoseT. 2. /. [ marmouſe ty French. ] Every wedding, one with another, produces four there Was no third way, he had made him ſo great, 


A ſmall monkey. in gruck h | children, and that is the proportion of children! Bacon. 
Fa Hm inſtruct thee how T which any marriageable man or woman may be | 3. To take for huſband or wife. 
o ſnare the nimble mar meet. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. preſumed ſhall have. Graunt. You'd think it ſtrange if I ſhould marry her. 
MARMOT. h ; | I am the father of a young heireſs, whom I be- 
MARMO'TTO 1. J. Italian. ] gin to look upon as marriageable g Spect᷑ator As a mother ſhall ſhe meet hi _— 
| > . . e mee m 
The marmotto, or mus alpinus, as big or bigger | When the girls are twelve years old, which is him as a wife married of a virgin. Eee. . 
than a rabbit, which abſconds all winter, doth live - marriageable age, their parents take them To MARRVY. v. 2. To enter into the 
ä Its own fat. | : Ray. ome. f Swift. con) ugal ſtate. . 
Ma"rqQuETRY. 2. /. [margqueterie, Fr.] 2. Capable of union. a | He hath my good will, 
Chequered work ; work inlaid with va- They led the vine And none hu he, to marry with Nan Page. 
riegation. ; | * wed her ; ſhe on d * _ twines | * Shakeſpeare 
„„ ˙²ꝛÄ r .. Og Let them marry to whom they think'bet. 
» . Wn Þ 1 F 8 p UMbDe XXXVI. Vs 
8 j 2 e : wp barren n. ; 1 Virgil concludes with the death of Turnus; for 
I. Eng ne 0 econd order of MA RRIED. a. from marry.] Con- after that difficulty was removed, Æneas might 
nobility, next in rank to a duke. jugal; connubial. marry, and eſtabliſh the Trojans. 
None may wear ermine but princes, and there Thus have you ſhun'd the marry'd ſtate. Dryden. | Dryden's Dufreſny. 
Is a certain number of ranks allowed to dukes, | Ma"RROW. . /. [mengz, Saxon; /merr, MakrsH, ) are derived from the Saxon 
marguifſes, and earls, which 2 9 exceed. Erſe; /mergh, Scottiſh.] | | Maxs, meꝑyc, a fen, or fenny place. 
M > fed by 81 "A are "aca Þ All the bones of the body which have any con- Mas, Gib/Jon's Camden. 
. nenne e/peare ſor mare fiderable thickneſs have either a large cavity, or MakxsH. 2. /. [meppc, Saxon. See 
 chioneſs, [ marguiſe, Fren 1 | they are ſpongious, and full of little cells: in M | 7 
ä You ſhall have both the one and the other there is an oleaginous | Risk. A * ; a bog; a ſwamp; 
Two noble partners with you: the old ducheſs | ſubſtance, called, marrow,: contained in proper ve- a watry tra land. | 


N Norfolk, and the lady margueſs Dorſet. Shakeſp. ſicles or membranes, like the fat: in the larger 4 W —_— . my" m—_— 
MAa"rRoOUISATE. 2. [ maraui/at, French. bones this fine oil, by the gentle heat of the body MEAdoWS an aan 
A I ht 3c ag ] is exhaled through the pores of its ſmall bladders, Of them fo call d the fayry ground, 


It 


The ſeigniory of a marquis. : | | 
* eis * Te marquis 5 , and enters ſome narrow paſſages, which lead to Of which they have the keeping. Drayton 
A RRER. *. ＋. [ rom mar, }] ne Wno ſome fine canals excavated in the ſubſtance of the Worms for colour and ſhape, alter even as the 
ſpoils or hur ts any thing. bone, that the marrow may ſupple the fibres of the ground out of which they are got; as the marſþ 
You be indeed makers, or marrers, of all mens | bones, and render them leſs apt to break. Quincy, | VIM and the ſtag worm. Wallas. 
manners within the realm. Aſcbam's Sc hoolmaſter. Would he were waſtsd, marrozo, bones, and all, | e may 2 ce 3 5 
. 7 3 . "Wh ap That f. 8 | h "Pay variety in people thereof; the up-lands in 
8 7. euer Fr. marita- | That from his loins no hopeful branc 1 England yield ſtrong, finewy, hardy men; the 
e maritus.] The |. The ſkull hath brains as a kind of marrozu with- | mafſo- lands, men of large and high ſtature. Hah. 
act of uniting à man and woman Tor | in it: the back bone hath one kind of 'marroro,, $ wad low meadows and 2 yer peed 
life. and other bones of the body have another: the“ not lay up till April except. che. Spring " 444 
The marriage with his brother's wife | Jaw-Bones have no marww ſevered, but a little wet, and your ane very: poaghys Hu *. 
Has crept too near his conſcience. Sbalgſpcare. pulp of marrow diffuſed. | | Aacen. MARSH-MALLOW. 2. . [ altbea, Latin.) 
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old French; a word compounded of 
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which are placed citeularly, and ex- 

and in form of a roſe, in the middle 
of which riſes the pointal, which be- 
comes a membranaceous fruit, in which 
there are ſeveral cells, for the moſt part 
bent downwards, collected into little 


which, in old French, fignihed a 


mare, 


With delicates of leaves and mar 
MART. 2. /. [contracted from market. ] 


1. A place of publick traffick. 
Chriſt could not ſuffer that the temple ſhould 
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2. Produced in marſhes. 


Feed I 
weed. Dryden. 


ſerve for a place of mart, nor the apoſtle of Chriſt 


only mart town, reciteth both the people with whom 


they commerce, and alſo what commodities every 


4 
- <> 


MAR 


— 
| 


, : $38. 20. WT 4 " ö ok | ' 995 \ | ; 7 - p | - 
7 zu 11] reſpetts like the mallow, but 1. B y; wet; fenny; ſwampy. - }_ ; Let his neck anfwer for it, if there is any mar- 
nee e ene Ne ve, te! knw in the world: — Shakopee g V. 
3 1ts leaves * PT) Ne M; as fields, | ; ö 5 They proceeded in a kind of martial juſtice with 
| * | | "2h 4 And there the ſoil a ſtony harveſt yields. Dryden, enemies, offering them their law before they drew 
MaRrsfH-M ARIGOLD. 1. J. [ popu of Lat.] 8 It is a diſtemper of ſuch as inhabit marſpy, fat, their ſword. 2 en Bacon. 
This flower conſiſts of ſeveral. leaves, low, moiſt foils, near ſtagnating water. Abutbnor. 4. Borrowing qualities from the planet 


Mars. 

The natures of the fixed ſtars are aſtrologically 
differenced by the planets, and eſteemed martial 
or jovial according to the colours whereby they 
anſwer theſe planets. W Breton. 

5. Having parts or properties of iron, 
which is called Mars by the chemiſts. 


heads arid full of ſeeds. Miller. that the church ſhould be made an inn. Hooker. | MAa*'RTIALIST; n. / martial. 
And ſet ſoft hyacinths with iron-blue, If any born at Epheſus | warrior: a f rob er Aa ones 1 * 
To ſhade mar -marigolds of ſhining hue. Dryden. Be ſeen at Syracuſan marts and fairs, Many en 1 ſpirits fell for lose or 
MARSHA . 1 SJ. Ns F remark 1 1 | f 2 her; amongſt others the high-hearted mærtia / iſt, 
atin, from mar/cal?e Zecnl n ELcripilion . o yre, an e . . W 
mareſchallus, 10W , | exceeding trade that it had with all the Eaſt as the | Find fil loſt his hands, then one of his chiefeſt 


| limbs, and laſtly his life. ” Heowels 
MAa"&TINGAL, #./. [martingale, French.] 


mace faſt to the | , 


horſe, and /cale,. a ſort of ſervant ; one | country yielded, Raleigh, | It is a broad ſtrap 
that has the charge * horſes.] Many come to a great mart of the beſt 2 A 3 E m 2 horſe, and = 
The chief officer of arms. eric | runs between the two legs to faſten | 
ef Thedokeof nen , faptly with cloth the det mere e dhe Other end, under the noſeband of = 
To be high 6 wi next the duke of No in Europe. Addiſen. the bridle. Harris. 
e Sbaleſpeare. 2. Bargain; purchaſe and ſale. Mag TIN MAS. u. /« [martin and maſs.] 
| 2. An officer who regulates combats in I play a merchant's part, The feaſt of St. Martin; the eleventh 


And venture madly on a deſperate mart. Shakeſp. 


„ of November, commonly corrupted to 


„ come ein my laue | 3. Letters of mart. See MARE. martilmaſ; or martlemals. 
: — Feld age their cauſe at's To Makr. v. a. [from the noun.] To Martilmas beefe doth . tack ec, 
Unaſk'd the royal grant; no marſhal by, traffick; to buy or ſell. When countrey -folke do dainties lacke. ks a 
| As kingly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. Sooth, when I was young I wou'd have ranſack'd MakxrIN ET. ] u. ＋J. [ martinet , Fren 5 7 
3. Any one who regulates rank or order] The pedlar's fiken treaſury; you've let him go, MA RTLET. A kind of ſwallo ß. 
5 at A feaſt, or any other aſſembly. And nothing marted with him. Shakeſ. Win. Tale. This gueſt of Summer, 
Through the hall there walked to and fro j Caſſius, you yourlelf, The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
it A joll 1 marſhal of the ſame, Do fell and mart your offices for gold By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath 
k Whaſe name was Appetite; he did beſtow To undeſervers. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 1 
J Both gucſts and meats whenever in they came, If he ſhall think it fit, | Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
3 2 ger them how * order without blame. A ſaucy ftranger in his court to mart, \ Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 
d. | Fairy Queen. As in a ſtew, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv d 
Ns : A h pi 2 4 urſuivant - One who Ma RTEN. N. 7. [ marte, martre, Fr. : The air is delicate. 0 Shakeſpeare's Macbac h. 
4. An harbinger; à p 3 Min Lati | As in a drought the thirſty creat | 
goes before a prince to declare his com- A RTERN, martes, Latin. ] X 1 


And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain; 
Then firſt the martlet meets it in the ſky, - 
And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. 


1. Avarge kind of weeſel, whoſe fur is 
much valued. | 

2. | Martelet, French.] A kind of ſwal- 
low that builds in houſes ; a martlet. 

A churchwarden, to expreſs St. Martin's in the 
Fields, cauſed to be engraved, on the communion 
cup, a martin, a bird like a Kvallow, fitting upon 
a mole-hill between two trees. Peac ham. 

MARTIAL. adj. [ martial, Fr. martialis, 


ing, and provide entertainment. 

Her face, when it was faireſt, had been but as a | 
marſhal to lodge the love of her in his mind, 
which now was ſo well placed as it needed no help | 


of oatward harbinger. _ Sidney. 
Te MA RSHAL. v. 4. [from the 5 8.7 | 
in order. 


1. To arrange; to ran 
Multitude of jealouſies, and lack of fome pre- 
dominant deſire, that ſhould marſpal and put in 


D . 

Ma"xTNETs. 2. / They are ſmall lines 

faſtened to the leetch of the fail, to 

bring that part of the leetch which is 

next to the yard-arm cloſe up to the 
yard, when the fail is to be furled. 


_ 


ba | N 7 2 maketh any man's heart 1 to Lat.] | — | MARTYR Bailey, 
or find or ſound. ak | acon. | 183 CUTIE HENS: : R's Tann 61 
ght It is as unconceivable how it ſhould be the di- n — 1 fighting þ| " de One who b tis dient be 5 0 * 
rectrix of ſuch intricate motions, as that a blind rave. | | 1 2 * 0 ears witnels to 
Uh man ſhould marjhal an army. Glanville's Sceꝑſis. a Into my feeble breaſt the truth. | > k 
on Anchiſes lovk'd not with ſo pleas d a face, Come gently, but not with that mighty rage Prayers and tears may ſerve a good man's turn; 
In numb'ring o'er his future Roman race, Wherewith the martial troopes thou doſt infeſt, if not to conquer as a ſoldier, yet to ſuffer as a 
ce. And marſoalivig the heroes of his name, And hearts of great heroes doſt enrage. Fairy Qu. martyr. | | King Charles. 
en. As, in their order, next to light they came. Dryd. © The queen of martials, | Thus could not the mouths of worthy mgrtyrs be 
See r barbinger. And Mars himſelf conducted them. Chapman. ſilenced. Lrowne | 
p; Thou me ind het 1 as ole It hath ſeldom been ſeen, that the far ſouthern ' Nearer heav'n his virtues ſhone more bright, 0 
55 ** all m | N * Solus people have invaded the northern, but contrari- Like riſing flames expanding in their height, EET 


Shakeſpeare. 


; 4 wiſe; whereby it is manifeſt, that the northern 
Martsnatter. 2. J. [from marſpal.] i 4 : 


The martyr's glory crown'd the ſoldier's fight. 
tract of the world is the more martial region. 


Dryden. 


One that arranges; one that ranks in | Baton. To be a martyr ſignifies only to witneſs the truth 
order, | th His ſubjects call'd aloud for war; of Chriſt ; but the witneſſing of the truth was then 
1 1 Dryden was the great refiner of Engliſh poetry, But peaceful kings o'er martial people ſet, ſo generally attended with perſecution, that martyr 
ö and the beſt marſhaller of words. Trapp. Each other's poize and counterbalance are. | dom- now fignifies not only to witneſs, bur to wit- 
4a Ma'xsHaLls EA, x. . [from marſhal. Cp Se „ Dryden, } neſs by death. a. South's Sermont, 
reat The priſon in Southwark belonging to | 2+ Having a warlike ſhew ; ſuiting war. | The firſt martyr. for Chriſtianity was encou- 
1 in the marſhal of the king's houſehold | you renne 
the , 1 ng 40 His thouſands, in what martial equipage I «divine perſon for whom he ſuffered. Addiſon. 
Lg A RSHALSHIP., #.' / from marſh * They iſſue forth! Steel bows and ſhafts their arms,, A | Socrates, | LE” 
od The office of a marſhal. I. IE " | Of equal dread in flight or in purſuit. © Milton. Truth's early champion, martyr for his God 
very laxsy ELDER. *. . A gelde rroſe, of | When our country's cauſe provokes to arms, | 7 Mx , |  * Thomſon, 
Huſb» which it is a ſpecies. How martia/ muſick every boſom warms. Pepe. | 40 MA RTYR, UV. a. [from the noun, 


ARSHRO"CKET. 
tercreſtes. ſe 


Maury, adj, [from marſs.] 


z. Belonging to war; not civil; not ac- I. To put to death for virtue, or true 
cording to the rules or practice of peace- P ofeſſion. er Ty N 
able government. | by To murder; to deſtroy, 


1. J. A ſpecies of wa- 


4 


You 


\ 


© MarTYRO'LOGY. 2. /. 


Js + 1 
* * 50 
1 * . 


"Fo 


1 2 
MAR, 
©. + You could not beg for grace. | 
Hark, wretcbes, how 1 mean to martyr you: | 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats. Shak. | 
to every common funeral, + | 
By your eyes martyr'd, ſuch grace were allow'd, 
Your face would wear not patches, but a cloud. 
| Suckling« 
Martyr d with the gout. | Pope 
Ma'xTYRDowm« . /. [from martyr.] The 
death of a martyr; the honour of a 
martyr ; teſtimony, born to truth by 
voluntary ſubmiſſion to death. 24 
If an infidel ſhould purſue to death an heretick 
proteſſing Chriſtianity only for Chriſtian profeſſion 
fake, could we deny unto him the honour of mar- 
rdom # Hooker. 
Now that he hath left no higher degree of earthly 
' honour, he intends to crown their innocency with 


of martyrdom. | 
e ada ace Herod, whoſe unbleſt 


Hand, O! what dares not jealous greatneſs? tore 

A thouſand fweet babes from their mother's breaſt, 

'The blooms of martyrdom. Craſhav. 
Wars, hitherto only argument 

Heroick deem'd, chief maſt'ry to diſſect, 

With long and tedious havock, fabled knights 

In battles feign'd 3 the better fortitude | 

Of patience and heroick martyrdom - 

Unſung. 

What miſts of providence are theſe? _ 
So ſaints, by ſupernatural pow'r ſet free, | 
Art left at laſt in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 

r Fr. 
aartyrologium, Latin. 

Martyrs. 


A regiſter of 
In the Roman martyrology we find at one time 
- many thouſand martyrs deſtroyed by Dioclefian, 
being met together in a church, rather than eſcape 
by offering a little incenſe at their coming out. 
MARrTYRO'LOGIST. #. . [martyrologiſle, 
French.] A writer of „ 
Ma"RrvEL. 3. J. [merveille, French. I A 
wonder; any thing aſtoniſhing. Little 
in uſe.” | 3 | 
A marvel it were, if a man could eſpy, in the 
whole ſcripture, nothing which might breed a 
probable opinion, that divine authority was.the ſame 
wa inclinable. | Hooker. 
I. farce in boeh, my lord. 
— No marvel, you have ſo beſtirr'd your va- 
louy ; you cowardly raſcal! Shakeſp. King Lear. 
No marvel 


My lord pretector's hawks do towre ſo well. Sat. 
Ma'rveL of Peru. A flower. * Ainſworth, 
Te Ma AvEL. v. #. [merweiller, French.) 

To wonder; to be aſtoniſhed. Diſuſed. 

You make me marvel. " Shakeſpeare. 

; „I do not only marve/ where thou ſpendeſt 

thy time, but alſo how thou art accompanied, 

: Shakeſpeare. 
The army marvelled at it. Shakeſpeare. 
The countries marvelled at thee for thy ſongs, 

proverbs, and parables. 

Ma'rvELLOUs. adj. [ merveilleux, Fr.] 


3. Wonderful; firange ; aſtoniſhing. ' 


* 


| 


2 1 


Milton. 


4 


of a 


| She has a marvellous white hand, I muſt con- 


Feſt. Shakeſpeare. | 

This is the Lord's doing; it is marvellous in our 

| P falms. | 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſuper- | 
natural, and eſpecially the machines of the gods. 

18 Pope's' Preface to the Iliad. 

| 


EYES. | . 
2. Surpaſſing credit. 


3. The marvellous is uſed, in works of cri- 

ticiſm, to expreſs any thing exceeding 

natural power, oppoſed to the probable. 

MA”RVELLOUSLY. adv. 
long.] Wonderfully ; ſtrangely. 
You look not well, ſeignior Antonio; 

' You have too much reſpect upon the world; 


Bacon. 


Eccluſ. xlvii. 17. 


{from marwel. 
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They Joſe it that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marwellouſly chang d. 
The encouragement of his too late ſucceſſes, 
with which he was marwellouſly elated. Clarendon. 
MAa"rveLLOUSNESS. 2. / from marvel-. 
lous.) Wonderfulneis; ſtrangeneſs ; ; 
aſtoniſhingneſs. 4 | 
MA'SCULINE. adj. [ maſculin, French 
maſculinus, Latin. | 
1. Male; not female. | | 
Pray God, the prove not maſculine ere long 
Shakeſpeare. 
His long beard goteth the air and fire, the two 
maſculine elements, exercifing their operation upon | 
nature, being the feminine. Pcacbam on Dranwijng.. 
| O why did God, | 
Creator wiſe, that peopl'd higheſt heav'n f 
With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair deſect 
Of nature? Milton's Paradife Loft. 


3 
| 
| 
a 


2. Reſembling man; virile; not ſoft; 5 


not effeminate. | 
You find ſomething bold and maſculine in the air 

and poſture of the firſt figure, which is that of 
Virtue, Addiſon. 
3. [In grammar.] It denotes the gender 
appropriated to the male kind in any 
word, though not always expreſſing ſex. 
Ma"scuLINELY. adv. | from maſculine.] 


Like a man. 


Aurelia tells me, you have done moſt maſculinely, 
And play the orator. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 


Ma"scULINENESS. 2. /. | from maſculine.] 
Manniſhneſs ; male figure or behaviour. 

MasH. #. J. [maſche, Dutch.] 

1. The ſpace between the threads of a 


net, commonly written me. 

To defend againſt the ſtings of bees, have a net 
knit with ſo ſmall maſbes, that a bee cannot get 
through, Mortimer. 


2. Any thing mingled or beaten together | 


Into an undiſtinguiſhed, or confuſed 
body, [from mi/chen, Dutch, to mix, 
or maſcher, French.] + 


3. A mixture for a horſe. | | 
Put half a peck of ground malt into a pail, | 
then put to it as much Tcalding water as will wet 
it well; ſtir it about for half an hour till the water 

is very ſweet, and give it the horſe lukewarm : 
this maſh is to be given to a horſe after he has 
taken a purge, to make it work the better; or in 


the time of great ſickneſs, or after hard labour. 


Farrier's Dictionary. 
When mares foal, they feed them with maſbes, 
and other moiſt food. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


To MAsH. v. a. [maſcher, French.] 


1. To beat into a confuſed maſs. 
The preſſure would be intolerable, and they would 
even maſh themſelves and all things elſe * 
Oe. 
Va To break the claw of ã lobſter, clap it between 
the fides of the dining-room door : thus you can do 
it with out maſhing the meat. Seoift. 
2. To mix malt and water together in 
bre wing. 
What was put in the firſt maſbing - tub draw 
off, as alſo that liquor in the ſecond 


in tub. | 
Martimer 3 Huſbandry. | 


MASK. ». /. [maſque, French. ] 


1. A cover to diſguiſe the face; a viſor. 

Now Love pulled off his maſt, and ſhewed his 

face unto her, and told her plainly that ſhe was his 

priſoner. "5 Sidney. 
Since ſhe did negle& her looking-glaſs, 

And throw her ſun-expelling maſt away; 

The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, © 

And pitch'd the lily tinRure of her face. Shakeſp. 
Could we ſuppoſe that a maſe repreſented never 

ſo naturally the general humour of a character, it 


i 


; 


Shak. | . 
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hole Courſe 


| to evely ſingle perſon in the 
of a play. Addiſon en lia. 


2. Any pretence or ſubterfuge. 
_ Too plain thy nakedneſs of bet 'd, 
Why doſt thou ſtrive the conſcious 425 to hi 
By maſts of cloquence, and veils of pride? Pi, 
3. A feſtive entertainment, in which the 
company is maſked, _ 
Will you prepare for this maſque to- night 
1 Shakeſpeare, 
Piece of mummery ; a wild 


de, 


4. Arevel ; a 
buſtle. * 
| They in the end agreed, 
That at a ma 


ſque and common revelling, * 
Which was ordain'd, they ſhould perform the deed, 
; | Dans 
This thought might lead me through this 2 
vain maſk, 
Content, though blind, had I no other guide, 
q ; * Milton. 
A dramatick performance, written in x 
tragick ſtyle without attention to rule; 
or probability. | 
Thus I have broken the ice to invention, fu 
the lively repreſentation of floods and rivers neceſ. 
fary for our painters and poets in their pictures, 
poems, comedies, and maſts _ Peac ban. 
To Mask. wv. a. [ maſquer, French.] 
1. To diſguiſe with a maſk or viſor, 
What will of ſuch errors as go maſked 
under the cloke of divine authority, impoſſible it 
is that the wit of man ſhould imagine, till time 
have brought forth the fruits of them. Hooker, 
"Tis not my blood 
Wherein thou ſee'ſt me maſked. Shakeſ. Coriolanni. 
Him he knew well, and gueſs d that it was the; 
But being maſk'd he was not ſure. Shakeſpeare, 
The old Vatican Terence has, at the head of 
every ſcene, the figures of all the perſons, with 
their particular diſguiſes; and I faw an anti 
ſtatue maſked, which was perhaps deſigned for 
Gnatho in the Eunuch, for it agrees exaQty with 
the figure he makes in the manuſcript. Addiſn, 
2. To cover; to hide. 
I to your aſſiſtance do make love, 
Maſting the buſineſs from the common eye, 
For ſundry weighty reaſons. Shakeſpeare's Maclab. 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 
A thin aerial veil is drawn 
O'er beauty's face, ſeeming to hide 
More ſweetly ſhows the bluſbing bride : 
A foul whoſe, intellectual beams 
No miſts qe maſk, no lazy fteams. Craſhow, 
To MASK. v. u. | 


1. To revel; to play the mummer. 
Thy 3 Why, ay; come, taylor, let us 
ee't; | 
What maſking ſtuff's here Sbadeſpeart. 
2 habits, and a borrow'd name, ho” 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of ſhame. Price 
2. To be diſguiſed any way. 
Ma'sxER. . . [from maſt.) One who 
revels in a maſk; a mummer. © 
Tell falſe Edward, 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſters, 
To reyel it with him and his new bride. Shake 
Let the ſcenes abound with light, and let the 
maſkers that are to come down from the ſcene 
have ſome motiens upon the ſcene before their 
coming down. | Bacon. 
The maſters come late, and I think will ſtay, 
Like fairies, till, the cock crow them away. Dunne. 
Ma'sL1N. adj.-[corrupted from miſcollant.) 
Compoſed of various kinds; as naſis 
bread, made of wheat and rye. 


MA'SON. 3. /. [magen, Fr, machio, lou 


* 


LY 


Latin.] A builder with ſtone. 

Many find a reaſon very wittily before the thing 
be true; that the materials being left rough, ar 
than if they 


more manageable in the 


maſon's hand 


PR. 


can * ſuit with the variety of paſſions that are 


had been ſmooth. 


A rn 


Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. . 
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A maſon that makes à wall, meets with a ſtone 

_ wo cutting, fad places it In bly work. ; 

t wand | a ore. 

Ma'sowRY. . ＋. [ magonerie, Fr.] The 
craft or performance of a'maſon. 

MASQUERA'DE. 2. / [from e.] 


1. A diverſion in which the company is | 


maſked, Fit 
- What guards the purity of melting maids, 
In courtly balls and midnight maſuerades, | 
Safe from the treach*rous friend, and daring ſpark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark ? Pope. 
2. Diſguiſe. 6 g 5 L | 
I was upon the frolick this evening, and came 
to viſit thee in * N Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Truth, of all things the plaineſt and ſincereſt, 
is forced to gain admittance in diſguiſe, and court 
us in maſquerades . Felton. 
T7, MaSQUERA DE. v. 3. from the noun. ] 
1. To go in diſguiſe, | | 
A freak took an aſs in the head, and he goes 
into the woods, maſquerading up and down in a 
lion's ſkin» : _ L'Efrranges 
2. To afſemble in maſks. 


j 


I find that our art hath not gained much by the 


happy revival of maſquerading among us. Sgoift. 
MasQUERA'DER. #./. [from maſquerade. ] 


A perſon in a maſk. | 
The moſt dangerous ſort of cheats are but maſ- 
queraders under the vizor of friends. L'Eftrange. 


Mass. . /. [maſſe, French ; maſſa, Lat.] 
1. A body; a lump; a continuous quan- | 
tity. ; 
it it were not for theſe principles, the bodies 
of the earth, planets, comets, ſun, and all things 
in them, would grow cold and freeze, and become 
inactive maſſes» Newton's Opticks. 
Some paſſing into their pores, others adhering 
in lumps or maſſes to their outſides, ſo as wholly 
to cover and involve it in the maſs they together 
conſtituted. Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


2. A large quantity. 
Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, | 
Shakeſpeare. | 

He diſcovered to me the richeſt mines which the 
Spaniards have, and from whence all the maſs of 
gold that comes into Spain is drawn. Raleigh. 
He had ſpent a huge maſs of treaſure in tranſport- 
ing his army. Davies on Ireland. 
3. Bulk; vaſt body. 15 
The Creator of the world would not have framed 
ſo huge a maſs of eatth but for ſome xeaſonable 
creatures to have their habitation. Abbot. 
This army of ſuch maſs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakeſp. Ham. 
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. Paal Latin. ] The ſervice of the | 
- Romiſh church; ©. 
Burniſhed gold is that manner of gilding which 
we fee in old parchment and maſs books, done by 
monks and prieſts ; who were very expert herein. 
| Peacbam on Drawing. ' 
He infers, that then Luther. muſt have been un- 
pardonably wicked in uſing maſſes for fifteen years. 
- Atterbury. 


celebrate maſs. | | 

Their maſſing furniture they took from the law, 

leſt having an altar and a prieſt, they ſhould want 

veſtments. Hooker. 

To Mass. v. &.' [from the noun.] It 

ſeems once to have ſignified to thicken; 
to ſtrengthen. | 


They feared the, French might, with filling or 


maſſing the houſe, or elſe by fortifying, make ſuch 
a piece as might annoy the haven. Hayward. 


MASSACRE, . /. [maſpacre, French, 


from mazzare, Italian. ] 
1. Carnage; ſlaughter ;..butchery ; indiſ- 
criminate deſtructioa. 2 
Of whom ſuch maſſacre 5 
Make they, but of their brethren, men of men. 
5 Milton. 
Slaughter grows murder, when it goes too far, 
And makes a maſſacre what was a war. Dryden. 
2. Murder. 
The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 
The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakeſpeare. 
ToMa"s8ACRE. v. a. [maſſacrer, Fr. from 
the noun. ] To butcher; to ſlaughter 
indiſcriminately. 
I'll find a day to maſſacre them all, 
And raze their faction and their family. 
| ** 5:14 
Chriſtian religion, now crumbled into fractions, 
may, like duſt, be irrecoverably diſſipated, if God 
do not countermine us, or we recover ſo much ſo- 
briety as to forbear to maſſacre what we pretend to 
. Joves - - - Cette oF FR 
After the miſerable ſlaughter of the Jews, at 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, they were ſcattered 
into all corners, oppreſſed and deteſted, and ſome- 
times maſſacred and extirpated. Atterbury. 
MA'SSICOT. . /. [French.] | 
Maſſicot is ceruſs calcined by a moderate degree 
of fire; of this there are three ſorts, ariſing from 
the different degrees of fire applied in the operation. 
White maſſicot is of a yellowiſh white, and is that 
which has received the leaſt calcination; - yellow 
— has received more, and gold coloured maffcot 
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opaque bodies, appear of one and che fame colour 
in all poſitions of the eye. Neurons Optic is. 
Th' intrepid Theban hears the burfting ſky, 
Sees yawning rocks in maſſy fragments fly, 
And views aftoniſh'd from the hills afar, | 
The floods deſcending, and the wat'ry war. P ohe. 


MAS T. / [ naſt, mat, French; mee, 


| Tn | 
eam or poſt raiſed above the 
veſſel, to which the ſail is fixed. 7 
Ten maſts attach'd make not the altitude 
That thou haſt perpendicularly fallen. Shakeſpeare. 
le dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply'd; 
Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the maſ?, 
His veſſel moor d. Dryden's Homer. 
2. The fruit of the oak and beach. It 


has in this ſenſe no plural termination. 
The oaks . the briars ſcarlet hips: 
The bounteous houſewife, nature, on each buſh 
Lays her full meſs before you. Shak. Tim. of Ath. 
Trees that bear maſt, and nuts, are more laſting 
than thoſe that bear fruits; as oaks and beeches 
laſt longer than apples and pears. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
When ſheep fed like men upon acorns, a ſhep- 
herd drove his flock into a little oak wood, and 
up he went to ſhake them down ſome maſt. 
| | LU Eftrange's Fables. 
The breaking down an old frame of govern- 
ment, Ind erecting a new, ſeems like the cutting 
down an old oak and planting a young one: it is 
true, the grandſon may enjoy the ſhade and the 


| maſt, but the planter, beſides the pleaſure of ima- 


gination, has no other benefit. Temple: Miſcellanies. 
Wond'ring dolphins o'er the palace glide ; 
On leaves and maſt of mighty oaks they brouze, 
. And their broad fins entangle in the boughs. 

A a 7 | Dryden. 
Ma'sTzD. adj, [from maſt.) Furniſhed 
with maſts. | pA 
MASTER. . /. [meefter, Dutch; maiftre, 

French; magiſter, Latin. ] 
1. One who has ſervants : oppoſed to man 
or /ervant. 
But now I was the lord ._ 
Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 
ueen o'er myſelf; and even now, but now, 
This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf 
Are yours, my lord. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Take up thy maſter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away | 
Unto the judge that begg'd it ; 
The boy, his clerk, begg'd mine ; | 
And neither man nor maſter would take aught _ 
But the two rings. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
2, A director; a governor. 
If thou be made 


4 


e maſter of a feaſt, be among 


4. Congeries ; aſſemblage indiſtinct. ill more. * revo. them as one of the reſt. Eccliſ. xxxii. 1 
The whole knowledge of groupes, of the lights Ma'ss1 NESS, 1. /. from may » maſ- O thou, my friend, my genius, come along, 
and ſhadows, and of thoſe maſſes which Titian calls. | MAa'sS1VENESS. Jive. Weight; bulk; Thou maſter of the poet, and the ſong. Pape. 
a bunch of grapes, is, in the prints of Rubens, ponderouſneſs. | Iz. Owner; proprietor ; with the idea of 
| expoſed clearly Ow — l alas Dryden. It was. more notorious for the daintineſs of the governing. Rg | | 
3 2 5 2 2 — mY | proviſion ferved in it, than for the maſfineſs of the An orator, "A had undertaken to make a pane- 
They loſe thei — and make a maſs { 1 ar F af | gyrick on Alexander the Great, and who had em- 
G 7 | b * 
Confus'd and black, if brought too near. Prior. A SSIVE. ns La f, r.] wa hs P a dn pf ws. 1985 3 , * = wo 
Where flowers grow, the ground at a diſtance MA'SSY. PIs. 4 P , quite the contrary 


weighty; ponderous ;_ 
bulky ; continuous. | 


| to that which was expected from him; becaule it 
If you would hurt, 


ſeems covered with them, and we muſt walk into it would be believed, that he rather tock the horſe for 


before we can diſtinguiſh the ſeveral weeds that CEP 
ſtrength), 


ſpring up in ſuch a beautiful maſs of colours, Addiſ. Your ſwords are now too maſſy for your 1 _ = maſter Dryden s Dufreſnoy. 
5 Groſs body; the general : the bulk. And will not be uplifted. , Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 4» lor 3 A ru! er. | | : 

Comets have power over the groſs and maſs of P erhaps theſe few ſtones and fling, uſed with | K Wiſdom and virtue are the proper qualifications 

things; but they are rather gazed upon than wiſely | invocation of the Lord of Hoſts, may countervail | in the maſter of a houſe. Guardian. 


the maſſive armour of the uncircumciſed Philiſtine. 
Government of the Tongue. | 
No ſideboards then with gilded plate were pressed, 
No ſweating ſlaves with maſſive diſhes dreſs'd. 
Dryden. 
The more groſs and maſſive parts of the ter- 
reſtrial globe, the ſtrata of ſtone, owe their order 
to the deluge. | N oodruard. 
* If theſe liquors or glaſſes were ſo thick and 


There Cæſar, grac'd with both Minervas, ſhone, 
Cæſar, the world's great maſter, and his own. Pope. 
my Excuſe; 
The pride of royal blood, that checks my ſoul: 
You know, alas! I was not bern to kneel, _ 
To ſue for pity, and to own a maſter. Philips, 
5. Chief; head. . 
Chief maſter-gunner am I of this town, 
Something I muſt do to procure me grace. Shake/. 


obſerved in their effects. Bacon. 
Where er thou art, he is; th' eternal mind 
Acts through all places; is to none confin'd ; 
Fills ocean, earth, and air, and all above, 
And through the univerſal maſs does move. Dryden. 
The maſs of the people have opened their eyes, 
and will not be governed by Clodius and go me 
r . CWifte 
If there is not ſufficient quantity of blood and 


Wenne aff 1e the whole maſſy that no light could get through them, I As a wiſe maſter -builder I have laid the founda- 
3 = * 2 it may infect 1 * omg queſtion not but that they would, like all other | tion, and another buildeth theregn, 1 Cor. iii. 10. 
Vor. II. 6 | | | 1 v4 nnn THe 
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2. To conquer; to overpower ; to fub- 
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The beg ſets are the heads. gab, frorm. the very 
tops of the root; the next are the runners, which 


ſpread from the maſter roots. Mertiper's' Huſb. I 


- 8 


6. Poſſeſſor. e. 8 

When I have thus made myſelf maſter of a 
Hundred thouſand drachms, I ſhall naturally ſet 
myſelf on the foot of à prince, and will demand 
the grand vizir's daughter in marriage. Addiſon. 

"The duke of Savoy may make bimſelf maſter of 
the French dominions on the other ſide of the 
Rhone. Addiſon. q 


7. Commander of a trading ſhip. VB 


An unhappy maſter is he that is made cunning | 
y many ſhipwrecks; a miſerable merchant, that 
is neither rich nor wiſe, but after ſome bankrouts. 
= Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 
A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap; 
Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter o th* Tyger. ! 
Shakeſpeare. 
8. One uncontrouled. | | 
Let ev'ry man be maſter of his time 
Till ſeven at night. * Macbetb. 
Great, and increaſing; but by tea 
. He is an abſolute maſter. Shakeſ. Ant. and Clenpat. 


9. A chmpeliatiog of reſpect. | 


Maſter doctor, you have brought thoſe drugs. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Stand by, my maſters, bring him near the king, 


— * 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Maſters play here, I will content your pains, 
Something that's brief; and bid good morrow. 
| Slaleſpeare. | 
10. A young gentleman. 
If gaming does an aged fire entice, 
Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice. 
Dryden. 
Maſter lay with his bedchamber towards the 
ſouth ſun; miſs lodg'd in a garret, expoſed to the 
north wind. Arbuthnzt. 
Where there are little maſters and miſſes in a 
houſe, they are impediments to the diverſions of 
the ſervants; the remedy is to bribe them, that 
they may not tell tales. Swift. 
11. One who teaches; a teacher; corre- 


lative to /thol/ar or learner. 

Very few men are wiſe by their own counſel, or 
learned by their own teaching; for he that was 
only taught by himielf had a fool to his maſter. 

| Ben Jon ſen's Diſcovery. 
To the Jews join the Egyptians, the firſt maſters 

of learning. South. 
Maſters and teachers ſhould not raiſe difficulties 
to their ſcholars; but ſmooth their way, and help 
them forwards. - Lecke, 
12. A man eminently ſkilful in practice 


or ſcience. ; 
The great mocking maſter mock'd not then, 
When he ſaid, Truth was buried here belayy. 
5 Darwies. 
Spenſer and Fairfax, great maſters of our lan- 
, guage, faw much farther into the beauties of our. 
numbers than thoſe who followed. Dryden. 
A man muſt not ohly be able to judge of words 
and ſtyle, but he muſt be a maſter of them too; 
he muſt perfectly underſtand his author's tongue, | 
and abſolutely command his on. Dryden. 
He that does not pretend to painting, is not 
touched at the commendation of a maſter in that 
pro ſeſſion. Collier. 
No care is taken to improve yc.#2g men in their 
own language, that they may thoroughly under- 
tand, and be maſters of it. Locle. 
13. A title of dignity in the univerſities: 
as, maſter of arts. 
To MASTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To be a maſter to; to rule; to govern. 
| Ay, good faith, | 
And rather father thee, than maſter thee. 
Shakeſpeare. 


due. | h | 
Thrice bleſſed they that maſter fo their blood, 


1 


| MasTER-HaND. 2. /. The hand of a man 


; 


| +, The ge af, Qermany did "not "think him 
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ſent to command the empite, Who was neither able 
to rule his inſolent ſuhjects in England, nor maſter 
his rebellious people of Ireland. Davies. 
Then comes ſome third party, that maſters both 
plalntiff and defendant, and carries away the booty. 


| | SENS wc: * 
Honour burns ia me, not ſo fiercely bright, 
But pale as fires when maſter'd by the light. Dryd. 
Obſtinacy and wilful neglects muſt be mafered, 
even though it coſts blows. Locke on Educaticn, 
A man can no more juſtly make uſs of another's 
neceſſity, than he that has more ſtrength can ſeize. 
upon a weaker, maſter him to his obedience, and, 
with a dagger at his throat, offer him death or 
arenen eto} oo} "Locke. | 
The reformation of an habitual Ganer is a work * 
of time and patience; evil cuſtoms muſt be maſtered 
2nd ſubdued by degrees. Calamy s Sermons. 
3. To execute with kill. 1 
Ido not take myſelf to be ſo perfect in the 
tranſactions and privileges of Bohemia, as to be 
fit td handle that part: and I will not offer at that 1 
I cannot maſter. . Bacon. | 
Ma'sTEeRDOM. 2. . [from maſter.] Do- 
minion; Tule. Not in uſe. ? 
You ſhall put 

This night's great buſineſs into my difpatch, 
Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come | 
Give ſolely ſovereign fway and maſterdom. Shakef. 


. 


4 


eminently ſkilful. 
Muſick reſembles poetry; in each | 
Are nameleſs graces which no methods teach, 
And which a maſſer-band alone can reach. 5 
| | Pope. 
MasTER-JEsT. 2. J. Principal jeſt, 
Who ſhall break the maſler get, 
And what, and how, upon the reſt? Hudibras. 
MasTER-KEY, 2. /. The key which 
opens many locks, of which the ſub- 


ordinate keys open each only one. 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his perſon. 

| Dryden. 
MasrER-SIN EW. 2... 
The maſterſincau is a large finew that ſurrounds 
the hough, and divides it from the bone by a kol- * 
low place, where the wind-galls are ufually ſeated, | 
which is the largeſt and moſt viſible finew in a 
horſe's body; this oftentimes is relaxed or reſtrain- 
ed. 112K Farrier's Dict. 
MasTER-STRING. 2. J. Principal ſtring. 
He touch d me | 

Ev*n on the tendeF' ſt point; the maſter ring | 
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| T read 6 book ; I think it very mafforly written, = 


| e Swift. 
MAa"sTERLY. adj. [from maſter.] * 
1. Suitable to a maſter; artful; ſkilfal. 

As for the warmth of ſaucy, the moſterly fi. 
gures, and the copiouſneſs of imagination, he haz 
exceeded all others, UE \ Dryden, 
That clearer firokes of naſterly defign, © 
Of wiſe contrivance, and of judgment ſhine, 

In all the parts of nature, we allert, 
Than in the brighteſt works of human art. 
| Blackmore, 

A man either diſcovers new beauties, or receives 
ſtronger impreſſions from the maſteriy firokes of a 
great author every time he peruſes him. Addiſcn, 

2. Imperious; with the ſway of a matter, 
MAa"STERPIECE. 2. J. [maſter and piece. 
1. Capital performance; any thing done 
or made with extraordinary ſkill, 

This is the maſterpiece, and moſt excellent part 
of the work of reformation, and is worthy of his 
majeſty. Davies, 

| is done; and 'twas my maſterpiece, to work 
My fafety, *twixt two dangerous extremes: 
Scylla and Charybdis. Denbum's Sopby, 

Let thoſe conſider this who look upon it as a 
piece of art, and the maſterpiece of converſation, 
tolldeceive, and make a prey of a credulous and 
well-meaning honeſty. South, 

This wond'rous maſterpiece J fain would fee ; 
This fatal Helen, who can wars inſpire. Dryden. 

The fifteenth is the -afcrpiice of the whole 

metamorphoſes. _ » Dryden. 

In the firſt ages, when the great ſouls, and 
maſterpieces of human nature, were produced, men 
ſnined by a noble ſimplicity of behaviour. Addiſon, 

2. Chief excellence. 
Beating up of quarters was his mafterpiece. 
| h Clarendon, 

Dliſſimulation was his maſerpiece ; in which he 
ſo much excelled, that men were not aſhamed with 
being deceived but twice by him. Clarenden.. 


Ma'sTEeRSH1P. 2. J. | from maſter.] 


| 1. Dominion; rule; power. 


2. Superiority ; pre-eminence, 
For Python ſlain he Pythian games decreed, 
Where noble youths for maſterſpip ſhould ſtrive, 
To quoit, to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive. 


: Dryden. 
3. Chief work. | 5 
Two youths of royal blood, renown'd in fight, 
The maſterfhip of heav'n in face and mind. Did. 
4. Skill; knowledge. N 
You were uſed, 


That makes moſt harmony or diſcord to me. 
I own the glorious ſubject fires my breaſt. Rowe. 
MasTER-STROKE. 2. /. Capital per- 
formance. 
Ye ſkilful maſters of Machaon's race, 
Who nature's mazy intricacies trace: 
Tell how your ſearch has here eluded been, 


How oft amaz'd and raviſh'd you have ſcen- 


The conduct, prudence, and ſtupendous art, | 


And-mafter-ſtrokes in each mechanick part. 
: 2 Blackmore. 
Ma"sTERLESS. adj. | from maſter. ] 
1. Wanting a maſter or owner. 
When all was paſt he took his forlorn weed, 


His filyer ſhield now idle maſterleſs. Fairy Queen. 
The foul opinion 

You had of her pure honour, gains, or loſes, 

Your ſword or mine; or m«fterlefs leaves both 


Io who ſhall find them. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelince 
| 2. Ungoverned ; unſubdued. 
MaA'STERLINESS, 2. /. [from maſtery. }] 
Eminent ſkill. 

| MA'STERLY. adv. 
maſter.” 


1 ; 
Thou doft ſpeak; maſtery, 
Young though thou art. 


To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage. Shakeſpeare. | 
5 


F 


With the Kill of a 


To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits ; 
That when the tea was calm all boats alike: 
Shew'd maſterſpip in ſloating. Shakeſp. Corivlanus, 
5. A title of ironical reipeQ, | 
How now, Signior Launce ? what news with 
your maſterſbip? = Shakeſpeare 
MASFER-TEETH. 2. [ maſter and teeth. | 
The principal teeth. EX 
Some living creatures have their maſter-tecth in- 
dated one within another like ſaws ; as lions and 
dogs. 8 | Bacon. 
Ma'sTERWORT. z. /. [mafter, and pit, 
Sax0n.] A plant. | 
| Mafterewort is raiſed of ſeeds, or runners from 
the roots. Mortimer's Huſbandry» 
MASTERY. . . [maiſtriſe, Fr. from 
maſter. 
1. Dominion ; rule, > 
If divided by mountains, they will fight for the 
maſtery of the paffages of the tops, and for the 
towns that ſtand upon the roots. Raleigh's Eſſays 
2. Superiority ; pre-eminence. 
If a man. ſtrive for mauſteries, yet is he not 
crowned except he ſtrive lawfully. 2 Tim. il. 5. 
2 is the caſe of thoſe that will try 2 | 
with their ſuperi d bite that which. is too 
hard. * a L Efranges 


| Se aheſpeare. 
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Good men 1 ſuppoſe to live in a ftate of mor- 


vification, under a perpetual conflict with their 
to get the maſtery | 


bodily appetites, and ſtruggling 
brag 133 
iu; dexterity. RA, 
$. Chief maſs to diſſect, 
With long and tedious havock, fabled knights 
Is battles feign d 
He could attain to a maſtery in all languages, and 
found the depths of all arts and ſciences. 7 illotſon. 
To give ſufficient ſweetneſs, a meſtery in the lan- 
guage is required: the poet muſt have a magazine 
of words, and have the art to manage his few vowels 
to the beſt advantage. Dryden. 
4. Attainment of ſkill or power. 
The learning and maſtery of a tongue being un- 
pleaſant in itſelf, ſhould not be cumbered with 
other diflicultics. . „ 
Ma'sTFUL. adj. [from maſt.] Abound- 
ing in maſt, or fruit of oak, beech, or 


cheſnut. ; 
Some ſrom ſeeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, 
For thus the maſiful cheſnut mates the ſkies. _ 
Dryden. 
MazTiCa"T1ON. 2. /. [maſticatio, Lat. | 
The act of chewing. 
In birds there is no maſtication, or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but in ſuch as are 
not carnivorous it is immediately ſwallowed into 


. F Atter ury. | 


* . . 1 
the crop or craw, and tence transferred into the 


gizzard. Ray en the Creation. 
Miſticatian is a neceſſary preparation of ſolid 
aliment, without Which there can be no good di- 
geſtion.  Arbuthmt. 
Ma'sT1ICATORY. #. f. [maſticatoire, Fr.] 
A medicine to be chewed only, not 
ſwallowed. | 
Remember maſticatories for the mouth. Bacon. 
Salivation and maſticaturies evacuate conſider- 
ably; ſalivation many pints of phlegm in a day, 
and very much by chewing tobacco. Flyer on Hum. 


Ma'sTiCH., 2. J. [maſtic, French. ] 
1. A kind of gum gathered from trees 
of the ſame name in Scio. 
We may apply intercipients upon the temples of 
maſtich ; frontals may alſo be applied. Wiſeman. 
2. A kind of mortar or cement. 
As for the ſmall particles of brick and ſtone, 
the leaſt moiſtneſs would join them together, and 


turn them into a kind of maſtich, which thoſe 
inſæcts could not divide. 


Ma'sricorT. 3. . 
Massicor. 
Grind your maſticet with ſaffron in gum water. 


[ marum, Latin.] See 


- _ Peacham. | 
Maſticot is very light, becauſe it is a very clear 
yellow, and very near to white. Dryden's Dufreſ. 


MA'sTIFFE. x. 


Fr. maſtino, Italian.) A dog of the 
largeſt ſize; a bandog; dog kept to 


watch the houſe. 


As ſavage bull, whom two fierce maſtives bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
Forgets with wary ward them to await, 
But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. 
| | Spenſer. 
When rank Therſites opes his maſtiff jaws, 
We ſhall hear muſick, wit, and oracle. 
When we knock at a fa 
&"1wcr mall be his vigilant maſtiff. | 
| More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
Soon as Uly des near th' encloſure drew, 
Vith open mouths the furious maſtives flew. Pope. 
Let the maſiiffs amuſe themſelves about a ſheep's 


fin ſtuffed with hay, provided it will keep them 
LON worrying the flock. | Sevift. | 
ASTLESS, adj, [from maſt,] Bearing 


no maſt, 


Her ſhining hair, uncomb'd, was looſely ſpread, 
Crown of maſtleſs oak adorn'd her head. Dryden. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Þ 


Addiſon. | 


J. maſtives, plural. [maſtin, 


Shakefp. | 
rmer's door, the firſt Þ 
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min 2 or rather corrupted from m/ 
cellane.] Mixed corn: as, wheat and 
rye. 

. tother for one lofe hath twaine 
Of maſilin, of rie and of wheat. 


MAT. ». /. ¶meaxxe, Sa 
man; matta, Latin. |} 
Yedge, flags, or ruſhes. | 

The women and children in the weſt of Corn- 


A texture of 


there growing, which ſerve to cover floors and 
walls. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half 

hung, 
The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung. Pope. 
To Mar. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with mats. 

Keep the doors and windows of your conſerva- 
tories well matted and guarded , from the piercing 
air. Evelyn s Kalendar. 

2. To twiſt together; to join like a mat. 
I on a fountain light, 
Whoſe brim with pinks was platted ; 

The banks with daffadillies dight, + 
With graſs like ſleave was matted. | 

Sometimes beneath an ancient oak, 
Or on the matted graſs he lies ; 

No god of fleep he did invoke: 

The ſtream that o'er the pebbles flies, 
With gentle ſlumber crowns his eyes. 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy ſtare, 
And o'er his eye-brows hung his matted hair. 
| Dryden. 

The ſpleen conſiſteth of muſcular fibres, all 

matted, as in the ſkin, but in more open work. 
| Grew's Coſmol, 
Ma"TADoRE. 2. /. [matador, a murderer, 
" Spaniſh. ] One of the three principal 
cards in the games of ombre and quad- 
rille, which are always the two black 
aces, and the deuce in ſpades and clubs, 


and the ſeventh in hearts and diamonds. 
Now move to war her ſable wat adores, 
In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors. Pope. 
MAT ACHIN. n. . [French.] An old 
dange. 
Who ever ſaw a matachin dance to imitate fight- 
ing : this was a fight that did imitate the mata- 
chin ; for they being but three that fought, every 


| 


Drayton. 


D ryden . 


| 


| 


the third. Sidney. 
MATCH. . /. [ meche, French; miccia, 
Italian; probably from zico, to ſhine, 
Latin: ſurely not, as inner conjectures, 
from the Saxon maca, a companion, 
— a match is companion to a 
un. | 
rn thing that catches fire ; generally 


- 


dipped in melted ſulphur. 

Try them in ſeveral bottles matches, and 

which of them laſt longeſt without ſtench. Bacon. 
He made uſe of trees as matches to ſet Druina a 

fire. Hebel. 


Tufſer”s Huſh. | 


xon ; matte, Ger- 


wall make mats of a ſmall and fine kind of bents | 


one had two adverſaries ſtriking him, who ſtruck ' 


a card, rope, or ſmall chip of wood | 


ſee | 


Being willing to try ſomething that would not | 
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MAT 
another; one able to conteſt with an- 

other. | f 
ernment mitigates the inequality of power, 
and makes an innocent man, though of the loweſt 
rank, a march for the mightieſt of his fellow- 
ſubjects. | Addiſon. 
The old man has met with his mgtch. Spect̃ator. 
The natural ſhame that attends vice, makes 
them zealous to encourage themſelves by numbers, 
and form a party 4gainſt religion: it is with pride 
they ſurvey their increaſing ſtrength, and begin to 
think elves a match for virtue. Rogers. 

4. One that ſuits or tallies with another. 

5. A marriage. 


+ © 7, 


x 


| The match 
Were rich and honourable ; beſides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, 
Beſeeming ſuch a wife as your fair daughter. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Love doth feldom ſuffer itſelf to be confined by 
other matches than thoſe of its own making. Bꝙle. 
With him ſhe ſtrove to join Lavinia's hand, 
But dire portents the purpos'd match withſtand. 


Dryden. 
6. One to be married. 

She inherited a fait fortune of her own, and 
was very rich in a perſonal eſtate, and was looked 
upon as the richeſt march of the Weſt. Clarehllon. 

To March. v. a. | from the noun. } 
1. To be equal to. 
No ſettled fenfes of the world can match 
The pleaſure of that madneſs. Sha 
O thou, good Kent, how U I hve and work 
To match thy goodneſs? life will be too ſhort, 
And every meaſure fail me. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
2. To ſhew an equal. : 
No hiſtory or antiquity can match his policies and 
his conduct. South, 
3. To oppoſe as equal. 
| | Eternal might 
To match with their inventions they prefum'd 
So eaſy, and of his thunder made a ſcorp. Milfor. 
What though his heart be great, his ations 
gallant, LTD 
He wants a crown to poiſe againſt a crown, 
Birth to match birth, and power to balance power. 
The ſhepherd's kalendar of Spenfer is not to 
be matched in any modern language. Dryden. 
4. To ſuit; to proportion. | 

Let poets match their ſubject to their ſtrength, 

And often try what weight they can ſupport. 
Roſcommon. 


„ 


* — 


; 


; 
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Mine have been till 
Match'd with my birth; a younger brother's hopes. 
N Roxve. 
Employ their wit and humaur- in chufing and 
matching of patterns and colours. Sift. 
5. To marry ; to give in marriage. 
_ Great king, 
I would not from your love make fuch a ftray, 
To match you where I hate. Shakejp. King Lear. 
Thou doſt proteſt thy love, and would'ſt it ſhow. 
By matching her, as the would match her foe. Donne. 
Them willingly they would have ſtill retain'd, 
And match'd unto the prince. Daniel's Civil Wars 
When a man thinks himſelf matched to one who 


N 


ſuch as ſoldiers uſe. 
2. [From uzyi, a fight; or from maca, 
Saxon, one equal to another.] A con- 
teſt; a game; any thing in which there 
is conteſt or oppoſition. 


Shall we play the wantons with our woes, 
And make ſome pretty match with ſhe 


The goat was mine, by finging fairly won. 
A ſolemn match was made ; he loſt the prize. 


LASTLING-#, J. [from maſler, French, to 


| 


cheriſh much fire at once, and would keep fire 
much longer than a coal, we took a piece of march, | 
Boyle. * 


dding tears? 
Shakeſpeare. 9 | 


Dryden. 1 


ſhould be a comfort to him, inſtead thereof he finds 
in his boſom a beaſt. * 8 South. 
A ſenator of Rome, while Rome ſurviv'd, 
Would not have match d his daughter with a king. 
| | Addiſon. 
To MATCH, v. #. 
1. To be married. : 

A thing that may luckily fall out to him that 
hath the bleſſing to march with ſome heroical- - 
minded lady. ; Sidney. 

I hold it a fin to match in my kindred. Shakeſp. 

Let tigers march with hinds, and wolves with 

ſheep, --: g 
And every 88 couple with his foe. Dryden. 
All creatures elſe are much unworthy thee, 


. 
„ 


3. [From maca, Saxon.] One e 


qual to | 


They match'd, and thou alone art left for me. Dryd. 
O 2 | 2, To 
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Ma"TCHABLE. adj. | from match.] 
1. Suitable; equal; fit to be joined. 
Ye, whoſe high worths ſurpaſſing paragon, 
Could not on-earth have found one fit for mate, 
Ne but in heaven matchable to none, 
| Spenſer. 


Why did ye ſtoop unto ſo lowly ftate ? 
2. Correſpondent. 

Thoſe at land that are not matchable with any 
upon our ſhores, are of thoſe very kinds which are | 
found no where but in the deepeſt parts of the ſea. 

| Weodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


"Ma"Tcnrrss. adj. [from match.) Hav- 
ing no equal. KY | 

This happy day two lights are ſeen, | 

A glorious ſaint, a matchleſs queen. Waller. 
Much leſs, in arms, oppoſe thy matchleſs force, 

When thy ſharp ſpurs ſhall urge thy foaming horſe. 

Diyden. 


Marel kss tx. adv, In a manner not 


to be equalled. 
Ma"TCHLESSNESS. 2. . [from matchle/+.] 
State of being without an equal. 
Ma"TCHMAKER. 2. J. [match and malte.] 


1. One who contrives marriages. 
You came to him to know | 

If vou ſhould carry me, or no; 

And would have hir'd him and his imps, 

To be your matchmakers and pimps. Hudibras. 
2. One who makes matches to burn. 
MarTs. 2. /. [maca, Saxon; maet, Dut.] 
1. A huſband or wife, | | 

I that am frail fleſh and earthly wight, 
» Unworthy match for ſuch immortal mute, | 

Myſelf well wote, and mine unequal fate. Fairy Q. 


2. A companion, male or female. 
Go, baſe intruder ! over-weening ſlave ! 
Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal mates. Shakeſp. 
| My competitor 
In top of all deſign, my mate in empire, 
Friend and companion in the front of war. Shake. 
You knew me ohce no mate 
For you; there fitting where you durſt not ſoar. 
2 | Milton. | 
Damon, behold yon breaking purple cloud ; 
Hear'ſt thou not hymns and ſongs divinely loud: 
There mounts Amyntas, the young cherubs play 
About their godlike mate, and fing him on his way. 
Dryden. 
| Leave thy bride alone : 
Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play 
At ſports more harmleſs, till the break of day. 
Dryden. 


3. The male or female of animals. 
Part fingle, or with mate, 
. Craze the ſea-weed their paſture, and through 


groves 
Of coral ſtray. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Pliny tells us, that elephants know no copulation 


with any other than their own proper mate. Ayliffe. | 


4. One that fails in the ſame ſhip. 

What vengeance on the paſſing fleet ſhe pour'd, 

The maſter frighted, and the mates devour'd. 

| | Roſcommon, 

5. One that eats at the ſame table. * 

6. The ſecond in ſubordination in a ſhip : 
as, the maſter's mate; the chirurgeon's 
male. | 

To MarTE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1.*To match; to marry. | 

Enſample make of him your hapleſs joy, 
And of myſelf now mated as you fee, 
Whoſe prouder vaunt, that proud avenging boy 
Did ſoon pluck down, and curb'd my liberty. 


Fairy Queen. | 


The hind, that would be mated by the ln, 
Muſt die for love. Shak. All's well that ends wvell. 
3. To be equal to. 
Some from ſeeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, 
For thus the maſt ful cheſnut mates the ſkies. 


| 


Mounts through the 


Dryden. | 
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Parpaſſus is ity e forky riſe 
| es; | 
High on the ſummit of this dubious cliff, 


Deucalion wafting moor d his little kiff. Dryden. 


3. To oppoſe; to equal. | 
I 7” th* way of loyalty and truth, 
Dare mate a ſounder man than Surrey can be, | 
And all that love his follies. Shake. Henry VIII. 
4. [| Matter, French; matar, Spaniſh.] To 
ſubdue; to. confound ; to cruſh, Not 
in uſe. | ELLEN T's 
| deb, That is good deceit 
Which mates him firſt, that firſt intends deceit. 
; Shakeſps 
My ſenſe ſhe as mated, and amaz d my ſight. 
| 5 | Shakeſpeare. 
Why this is ſtrange; go call the abbeſs hither 
I think you are all mated, or ſtark mad. Shakeſp. 
The great effects that may come of induſtry 
and perſeverance who knoweth not? For audacity 
doth almoſt bind and mate the weaker fort of 
minds. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
MATERIAL. adj. [ materiel, Fr. mate- 
rialis, Lat.] | 
1. Conſiſting of matter; corporeal ; not 
ſpiritual. | 
When we judge, our minds we mirrors make, 
And as thoſe glaſſes which material be, 
Forms of material things do only take, , 
For thoughts or minds in them we cannot ſee. 
Davies, 
That theſe trees of life and knowledge were ma- 
terial trees, though figures of the law and the goſ- 
pel, it is not doubted by the moſt religious and 
learned writers. Raleigh. 
2. Important; momentous; eſſential: 
with zo before the thing to which rela- 


tion is noted. 

We muſt propoſe unto all men certain petitions 
incident, and very material in cauſes of this nature. 
| ; Hooker. 
Hold them for catholicks or kereticks, it is not 
a thing either one way or another, in this queſtion, 
material. - Hooker. 
What part of the world ſoever we fall into, the 
ordinary uſe of this very prayer hath, with equal 
continuance, accompanied the ſame, as one of the 
principal- and moſt material duties of honour done 
to Chriſt. | | Hooker. 
It may diſcover ſome ſecret meaning and in- 
tent therein, very material to the tate of that go- 
vernment. Spenſcr. 
The queſtion is not, whether you allow or diſ- 
allow that book, neither is it material. M bitgift. 

He would not ſtay at your petitions made; 
His buſineſs more material. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Neither is this a queſtion of words, but in- 

finitely material in nature. Gs 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

I paſs the reſt, whoſe every race and name, 
And kinds are leſs material to my theme. Dryden. 
r the more material faults of writing, though 
e many of them, I want leiſure to amend them. 
| Dryden. 
in the account of ſimple ideas, fet down 
only 1 as are moſt material to our preſent pur- 

. pole. | | Locke. 

In this material point, the conſtitution of the 
Engliſh government far exceeds all others Svifr. 

3. Not formal : as, though the material 
ation was the ſame, it was formally 
different. 

MarERIALS. #./. [this word is ſcarcely 
uſed in the ſingular 7 materiaux, Fr.] 
The ſubſtance of which any thing 1s 
made, a SA 

The Weſt-Indians, and many nations of the 
Africans, finding means and materials, have been 
taught, by their own neceſſities, to paſs rivers in a 
boat of one tree. | Raleigh. x 
Intending an accurate enumeration of medical 


uds, and mates the lofy | 
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bability it was not uſed by the ancients. Beos. 
David, who made ſuch rich proviſion of materia/; 
for the building of the temple, becauſe. he had dipt 
his hands in blood, was not permitted to lay a ſtone 
in that ſacred pile. I South, 
That lamp in one of the heathen temples the 
art of man might make of ſome ſuch materia! as 
the ſtone aſbeſtus, which being once enkindled will 
burn without being conſumed. Wilkins, 
The materials of that building very fortunately 
ranged themſelves into that delicate order, that it 
muſt be a very great chance that parts them, 
| ; Titlotfn, 
Simple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, 


are ſuggefted to the mind only by ſenſation and 
reflection. Locke, 


Such a fool was never found, 
Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for an houſe decay'd. Swift, 

MaTE'RIALIsT. 2. /. [from material.] 
One who denies ſpiritual ſubſtances, 
He was bent upon making Memmius a mate, 
rialiſt. 8 Dryden. 
MaTERTA'LITY. 3. /. [materialite, Fr. 
from material.) Corporeity; material 
exiſtence ; not ſpirituality. 

Conſidering that corporeity could not agree with 

. univerſal ſubſiſtent nature, abſtracting from 
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materiality in his ideas, and giving them 
actual fubſitence in nature, he nd Mo like 
angels, whoſe eſſences were to be the eſſence, and 
to give exiſtence to corporeal individuals; and fo 
each idea was embodied in every individual of its 
ſpecies. ; Digby, 
MATERIALLY. adv. [from material.] 
1. In the ſtate of matter, 

I do not mean, that any thing is ſeparable from 
a body by fire that was not matcrially pre-exiſtent 
in it. | Boyle, 

2. Not formally. 

Though an ill intention is certainly ſufficient to 
ſpoil and corrupt an act in itſelf materially good, 
yet no good intention whatſoever can rectify or in- 
fuſe a moral goodneſs into an act otherwiſe evil. 

| South, 
3. Importantly ; eſſentially. 

All this concerneth the cuſtoms of the Iriſh very 
materially; as well to reform thoſe which are evil, 
as to confirm and continue thoſe which are good. 
| Spenſer an Ireland. 

MATE'RIALNESS. 2. /. [from material. 
State of being material. 

Marz“ RIATE. 6 adj. | nateriasas, Lat.] 

MArECRIATED. Conſiſting of matter. 

After long enquiry of things immerſe in matter, 
interpoſe ſome ſubje& which is immateriate or les 
materiate, ſuch as this of ſounds, to the end that 

the intellect may be rectified, and become not 
partial. Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
MarkRIATTION. 2. , [from materia, 


Lat.] The act of forming matter. 
Creation is the production of all things out of 
nothing; a formation not only of matter but of 
form, and a materiation even of matter itſelf. 
. 1 b Browns 
MaTERNAL. adj. | materne, Fr. maternus, 
Lat.] Motherly ; befitting or pertam- 
Ing to a mother, 
The babe had all that infarit care beguiles, 
And early knew his mother in her ſmiles ; 
At his firſt aptneſs the maternal love | 
Thoſe rudiments of reaſon did improve. Dryden. 
MATERNITY. 2. J [maternite, Fr, from 
maternus, Lat.] The character or re- 
lation of a mother. 
MarT-rE'LoN. x. /. [matter, to kill, and 
felon, a thief. | 


A ſpecies of knap-weed growing wild. 
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MATHEMA'TICAL. 
MATHEMA'TICK. J ens, Larin.] 
Conſidered according to the doctrine 
of the mathematicians. SOT was 

The Eaſt and Weſt 


on the globe, a mathematick point 
ohh divides: thus happineſs and miſery, 
And all extremes, are ill contiguous. Denham. + 
It is as impoſſible for an aggregate of finites to 


comprehend or exhauſt one infinite, as it is for the 


reateſt number of mathematick points to amount 
to, or conſtitute a body. Boyle. 

1 ſuppoſe all the particles of matter to be ſituated 

in an exact and mathematical evenneſs. Bentley. 

MarHeMA TICALLY. adv. | from mathe- 
matick.] According to the laws of the 
mathematical ſciences. 

We may be mathematically certain, that the heat 
of the ſun is according to the deny of the ſun- 
beams, and is reciprocally proportional to the ſquare 
of the diſtance from the body of the ſun. Bentley. 

MATHEMATI"CIAN. 2. |mathematicus, 
Lat. mathematicien, Fr.] A man verſed 
in the mathematicks.. 

One of the moſt eminent mathematicians of the 
age aſſured me, that the greateſt pleaſure he took 
in reading Virgil was in examining Aneas's voy- 
age by tl e map. Addiſon's Spectator. 

MATHEMA'TICKS. *. p [ wabrualiny. | 
That ſcience which contemplates what- 


ever is capable of being numbered or | 


meaſured ; and it 1s either pure or 
mixt: pure conſiders abſtracted quan- 
tity, without any relation to matter; 
mixt is interwoven with phyſical con- 
ſiderations. Harris. 
The mathematics and the metaphy ſicks 
Fall to them, as you find your ſtomach ſerves you. 
Shakeſpeare. 
See myſtery to mathematicks fly. . Pope. 


Ma'THES. n. . [| chamamalum fylveſtre.] 
An herb. Ainſworth. 
MaTHrE's1s. #. /. [udInou.] The doc- 
trine of mathematicks. 
Mad matheſis alone was unconfin'd. Pope. 


Ma'Tin. adj. [ matine, Fr. matutinus, Lat.] 


Morning ; uſed in the morning. 

Up roſe the victor angels, and to arms | 

The matin trumpet ſung. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

I waſte the matin lamp in ſighs for thee 

Thy image ſteals between my god and me. 
Ma'tin. 2. /. Morning. 

The glow- worm ſhews the mattin to be near, 

And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire. Shakeſpeare. 


Ma"Ttins. 2. /. [matines, French. ] Morn- 


ing worſhip. | 
The winged choriſters began 
To chirp their mattins. f Cleavelant> 
By the pontitical, no altar is conſecrated with- 
out reliques; the vigils are celebrated before them, 
and the nocturn and mattins, for the ſaints whoſe 
the reliques are, © Etilling fleet. 
That he ſhould raiſe his mitred creſt on high, 
And clap his wings, and call his family 
To ſacred rites; and vex th' erherial powers - 
With midnight martins, at uncivil hours. Dryden. 
Ma"TRass. x. . [matras, French.] 
Matreſs is the name of a chemical glaſs veſſel 
made for digeſtion. or diſtillation, being ſometimes 
bellied, and ſometimes riſing gradually tapered into 
a conical figure, | wIncye 
Protect from violent ſtorms, and the too * 
ing darts of the ſun, your pennached tulips and 
rauunculus's, covering them with matrafſes. 
. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
[ matrix, Latin.| 


P pe. 


Ma"Trice. 2. /. 


i. The womb; the cavity where the foe- 


tus is formed. | 
1: the 4ime required in vivificaticu be of any 
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mature, except- it be encloſed in a place where it 
may have continuance of the heat, and cloſeneſs 
that may keep it from exhaling; and ſuch places 
are the wombs and matrices of the females. 
5 | Bacon. 
2: A mould; that which gives form to 
ſomething inclofed. —- 

Stones that carry a reſemblance of cockles, were 
formed in the cavities of ſhells; and theſe ſhells 
have ſerved as matrices or moulds to them. 

We dward. 


1. Slaughter of a mother. 


Nature compenſates the death of the father by 
the matricide and murther of the mother. Brozwn. 


2. [ Matricida, Latin; matricide, French. ] 
A mother killer. Ainſaworth. 
To MAaTRICULATE. v. a. [from matri- 
cula: a matrix, quod ea velut matrice 


contineantur militum nomina. A4inſw.] 


To enter or admit to a memberſhip of 
the univerſities of England ; to enliſt ; 


to enter into any ſociety by ſetting 
down the name. 

He, after ſome trial of his manners and learning, 
thought fit to enter himſelf of that college, and 
after to matriculate him in the univerſity. 


MaTR1I'CULATE. 2. / [from the verb.] 
A man matriculated. | 

Suffer me, in the name of the matriculates of 
that famous univerſity, to aſk them ſome plain 
queſtions. Arbuthnet. 

MaTRICULA'TION. #. / [from matricu- 
late.) The act of matriculating. 

A ſchglar abſent from the univerſity for five 
years, is ſtruck out of the matriculation book; and, 
upon his coming de novo to the univerſity, ought 
to be again matriculated. Abyliffe. 

MaTR1Mo'NIAL. adj. | matrimonial, Fr. 


from matrimonium, Latin.] Suitable to 


nubial ; nuptial ; hymeneal. 

If he relied upon that title, he could be but a king 
at curteſy, and have rather a matrimcnial than a re- 
gal power, the right remaining in his queen. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

So ſpake domeſtick Adam in his care, 

And matrimonial love. 

Since I am turn'd the huſband, you the wife; 
The matrimonial victory is mine, | 
Which, having fairly gain'd, I will refign. Dryden. 

MaTRIMO'NIALLY. adv. [from matri- 
monial.] According to the manner or 
laws of marriage. 

He is ſo matrimonially wedded into his church, 
that he cannot quit the ſame, even on the ſcore of 
going into a religious houſe. Ayliſte. 


MATRIM CNV. 2. /. [natrimonium, 
Latin.] , Marriage; the nuptial ſtate; 
the contract of man and wife; nuptials. 


If any know cauſe why this couple ſhould not be 
joined in holy matrimeny, they are to declare it. 
4 | | Common Prayer. 

MATRIX. n. /. [Latin; matrice, Fr.] 
Womb; a place where any thing is ge- 
nerated or formed ; matrice. 


they are not excited by the efficacy of the ſun. 
a Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 


MAa"TRON. n. /. [matrone, French; ma- 
trona, Latin. ] 85 
1. An elderly lady. 


| Come, civil night, 


| Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 


marriage; pertaining to marriage; con- 


If they be not lodged in a convenient matrix, 


Thou ſober-ſuited atron, all in black. Shakeſpeare, 


length, the ſpirit will exhale before the creature be | 


Ma"Tricipe. . J. [matricidium, Latin.] 


Walton's Life f Sanderſon. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


| The ciſtern of my laſt, : Sbhakrſprare”s Macbeth, 
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very little inferior to the moſt experienced matrons. 
| 8, Tatlers 


. 


2. An old woman. 
| A matren ſage 77 
Supports with homely food his drooping age. Poe. 
MArTRONAL. adj. | matronalis, Latin. ] 
Suitable to a matron; conſtituting a 
matron. * 
He had heard of the beauty and virtuous beha- 
viour of the queen of Naples, the widow of Fer- 
dinando the younger, being then of matronal years 
of ſeven and twenty. Bacin, 
MA"TRONLY. adj. [matron and Vike.] 
Elderly ; ancient. 
The matronly wife plucked out all the brown 
hairs, and the younger the white, DL'Eftrange. 
MaTRo'ss. 2. /. 45 
Matroſſes, in the train of artillery, are a ſort of 
ſoldiers next in degree under the gunners, who 
aſſiſt about the guns in traverſing, ſpunging, fir- 
ing, and loading them: they carry fire- locks, and 
march along with the ſtore-waggons as a guard, and 
as aſſiſtants, in caſe a waggon ſhould break. Bailey, 
MaA'TTER. 2. J. [matiere, French; mate- 
ria, Latin.) 
1. Body; ſubſtance extended. 
If then the ſoul another ſoul do make, 
Becauſe her pow'r is kept within a bound, 
She muſt ſome former ſtuff or matter take, 
But in the ſoul there is no matter found. Daviet. 
It ſeems probable to me, that God in the be- 
ginning formed matter in ſolid, maſſy, hard, im- 
penetrable, moveable particles, of ſuch' fizes and 
figures, and with ſuch other properties, and in 
ſuch proportion to _ as moſt conduced to the 
end for which he formed them; and that thoſe 
primitive particles being ſolids, are incomparably 
harder than any porous bodies compounded of 
them, even ſo very hard as never to wear or break 
in pieces, no ordinary power being able to divide 
what God himſelf made one in the firſt creation. 
| Newton. 
Some have dimenſions of length, breadth, and 
depth, and have alſo a power of reſiſtance, or ex- 
clude every thing of the ſame kind from being in 
the ſame place: this is the proper character of 
matter or bod. Watts's Logicks 
2. Materials; that of which any thing is 
| compoſed. | 
N The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
lection of the matrer of tempeſts before the air here 
| below. | : Bacon. 
3. Subject; thing treated. . 
The ſubject or matter of laws in general is thus 
far forth conſtant, which ter is that for the or- 
dering whereof laws were inſtituted. Hcoler. 
I I have words to ſpeak in thy ear will make thee 
dumb; yet are they much too light for the matter. 
: Shakeſpears's Hamlet. 
Son of God, Saviour of Men! Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my ſong. Milton. 


mm 


— 


ſerve the common boldneſs of men. Decay of Picty. 
I ſhall turn 
Full fraught with joyful tiding of theſe works, - 
New matter of his praiſe, and of our ſongs. Dryden. 
This is fo certain in true philoſophy, that it is 
matter of aſtoniſhment to me how it came to be 
doubted. Cbeyne. 


4. The whole; the very thing ſuppoſed. 
- He grants the deluge to have come fo very near 
the matter, that but very few eſcaped. Tillotſon. 

5. Affair; buſineſs: in a familiar ſenſe, 

I To help the matter, the alchemiſts call in many 
vanities out of aſtrology. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Matters ſucceeded fo well with him, that every 
body was in admiration to ſee how mighty rich he 
was grown. L' Eftrange. 
Never was any thing gotten by ſenſuality and 
ſloth in matter of profit or reputation. 1 | 
- A fawn was reaſoning the matter with a ſtag, 


| why he ſhould run away from the dogs. L*Eftrange. 
| | Some 


It is matter of the greateſt aſtoniſhment to ob- 
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I 7. Subject of ſuit or complaint. | 


8. Import; conſequence; importance; 


42. Purulent running; 
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Some young female ſeems to have carried matters 
ſo far, that the is ripe for aſking advi 2. Spcctater. 
| If chance herſelf ſhould vary, 
» Obſerve how matters would miſcarry. 
6. Cauſe of diſturbance. 
Where art thou? What's the matter with thee ? 
5 * Shakeſpeare. 
What's the matter, you diſſentious rogues, 


That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Prior. 


Slender, I broke your h 
you againſt me? | 5 
— Marry, Sir, I have matter in my head againſt 
vou. - Shakeſpeare. 
Tf the craftſmen have a matter againſt any man, 
the law is open; let them implead one another. 
Afts, xix. 38. 
In armies, if the matter ſhould be tried by duel 
between two champions, the victory ſhould go on 
the one ſide; and yet if tried by the groſs, it would 
go on the other, Bacon. 


; what matter have 


moment. 
If I had had time to have made new liveries, 1 
would have beſtowed the thouſand I borrowed ot 
you : but it is no matter, this poor ſhew doth 
better. f Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
And pleaſe yourſelves this day; 
No matter from what hands you have the play. 


A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, 

No matter which, ſo neither of them lye, 

From ſteepy Othrys' top to Pilus drove 

His herd. | Dryden. 

Pleas'd or diſpleas d, no matter now tis paſt; 

The firſt who dares be angry breathes his laſt. 

| '  Gramville. 

9. Thing; object; that which has ſome 

particular relation, or is ſubject to par- 
ticular conſideration. | 

The king of Armenia had in his company 

three of the moſt famous men for matters of arms. 

Sidney. 

Plato reprehended a young man for entering 

into a diſſolute houſe ; the young man ſaid, Why 

For ſo ſmall a matter? Plato replied, But cuſtom 

is no ſmall matter. Bacon. 

Many times the things deduced to judgment 
may be meum and tuum, when the reaſon and 
conſequence thereof may trench to point of eſtate. 

J call matter of eſtate not only the parts of ſove- 

reignty, but whatſoever introduceth any great al- - 

teration, or dangerous precedent. Bacon's Eſſays. 
It is a maxim in ſtate, that all countries of new 
acqueſt, till they be ſettled, are rather matters of 
burden than of ſtrength. Bacon. 
10. Queſtion conſidered. 
Upon the whole matter, it is abſurd to think 
that conſcience” can be kept in order without fre- 
quent examination. South, 
11. Space or quantity nearly computed, 

Away he. goes to the market-town, a matter of 

ſeven miles off, to enquire if any had ſeen his aſs. 

| L' Eflrange. 

I have thoughts to tarry a ſmall matter in town, 

to learn ſomewhat of your lingo. Congreve. 

that Which is 

formed by ſuppuration. 

In an inflamed tubercle in the great angle of 

the left eye, the matte, being ſuppurated, I opened 

_ Miſeman's Surgery. 

13. Upon 'the MaTTER. A low phraſe 

now out of uſe. Conſidering the whole; 
with reſpe& to the main ; nearly, 

In their ſuperiors it quericheth jealouſy, and 
layeth their competitors adleep ; ſo that upon the 
matter, in 2 great wit deformity is an advantage to 
riling. 9 Bacon's Eſſiys. 


Upon the matter, in theſe prayers 1 do the ſame | 
thing I did before, five only that What before | | 
ſpake without book I now- reed. Hiſpep $:nderſon, \ 
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| * when forced to leave his title to his younger 8 
ther, left upon the matter nothing to ſupport it. 
n 1 2 Clarendon. 
Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in 
horſe, but were, upon the matter, equal in foot. 
| | Clarcndons 
If on one fide there are fair proofs, and no pre- 
tence of proof on the other, and that the diffi- 
culties are moſt preſſing on that fide which is deſ- 
titute of proof, I deſire to know, whether this be 
not upen the matter as ſatisfactory to a wiſe man as 
a demonſtration. | Tillotſon. 
To MATTER. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To be of importance; to import. It 
is uſed with only it, this, that, or what 
before it. | 
It matters not, ſo they deny it all; 
And can but carry the lye conſtantly. Ben Jonſon. 


It matters not how they were called, ſo we know 
who they are, ; Locke. 
If Petrarch's muſe did Laura's wit rehearſe ; 
And Cowley flatter'd dear Orinda's verſe; 

She hopes from you—Pox take her hopes and fears, 
I plead her ſex's claim: what matters. hers ? Prior. 
2. To generate matter by ſuppuration. 

Deadly wounds inward bleed, each light ſore 
mattereth. Sidney. 

The herpes beneath mattered, and were dried up 
with common epuloticks. 


To MATTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 


ter not that calumny. 
Laws my Pindarick parents matter'd not. 
| Bramſten. 
 Ma"TTERY. adj. [from matter.] Puru- 
lent; generating matter. 

The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick 
humours of the body, which tranſcending to the 
lungs, cauſes their mattery cough. Harvey on Conf. 

MaAa'TTOCK. 2. J. [ matrtuc, Saxon. 
1. A kind of toothed inſtrument to pull 
up weeds. | 

Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. 

| Shake/peare. 
2. A pickax. | 
You muſt dig with mattock and with ſpade, 
And pierce the inmoſt centre of the earth. Shake. 
The Turks laboured with matrocks and pick- 
axes to dig up the foundation of the wall. Nolles. 
To deſtroy mountains was more to be expected 
from earthquakes than corroſive waters, and con- 
demneth the judgment of Xerxes, that wrought 
through mount Athos with matrtocks. Brown. 


Ma'TTREss. 2. /. [matras, Fr. attras, 


upon. 4 
Their mattreſſes were made of feathers and ſtraw, 

and ſometimes of furs from Gaul. Arbuthnot. 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate 

With golden canopies and beds of ſtate ; 

But the poor patient will as ſoon be found 

On the hard matrraſs, or the mother ground. Dryd, 


1. The ſtate of growing ripe. 

One of the cauſes why grains and fruits are 
more nouriſhing than leaves is, the length of 
time in which they grow to maturation. Bacon. 

There is the maturation of fruits, the maturation 
of drinks, and the maturation of impoſthumes; as 
alſo other maturations of metals. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

2. The act of ripening. 
We have no heat to ſpate in Summer ; it is very 
well if it be ſuflicient for the maturation of fruits. 
Bentley. 


3. [In phyſick. ] Maturation, by ſome 
phyſical writers, is applied to the ſup- 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


To regard; not to negle&: as, I mat- | 


Welſh.] A kind of quilt made to lie | 


""ATURA TION. 2. J. [from maturo, Lat.] 


| Puration of excrementitious or extrava- | 
ſated juices into matter, and differs 
from concoction or digeſtion, which is | 
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|  alimentary_and natukal juices in their 
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per canals. SOT. Quincy. 
MarukarivE. adj. from maturo, Lat.] 
1. Ripening ; conducive to ripeneſs. 
Between the tropicks and equator their ſecond 
Summer is hotter, and more maturative of fruits 
than the former. Breton. 
2. Conducive to the ſuppuration of a 
ſore. OY ALTO | ; 
Butter is maturative, and is profitably mixed 
with anodynes and ſuppuratives. Wiſeman's Surg, 
MaTu'RE. 4 [maturus, Latin. ]. 
1. Ripe; perfected by time. 
When once he was mature for man : 
In Britain where was he, | 
That could ſtand up his parallel, 
Or rival object be? Shabeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, 
mature in years and experience, who has ſeldom 
vanity to gratify. Addiſon, 
Mature the virgin was of Egypt's race, | 
Grace ſhap d her limbs, and beauty deck d her face. 


P rior . 


How ſhall I meet, or how accoft the ſage, 


2. Brought near to completion. 
This lies glowing, and is mature for the violent 
breaking out. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Here i' th' tands 
Thee I'll rake up; and in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper ftrike the fight 
Of the death-practis d duke. Shakefp. King Lear, 
3. Well-diſpoled ; fit for execution; well- 
digeſted. : 


To MaTu'RE. v. a. [maturo, Latin.] 


1. To ripen; to advance to ripeneſs, 

Prick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, 
and ſmear it a little with ſack, to fee if the vir. 
tual heat of the wine will not mature it. 


2. To advance towards perfection. 

Love indulg'd my labours paſt, 

Matures my preſent, and ſhall bound my laſt. Pope. 
Maru'rELY. adv. | from mature.] 
t. Ripely; completely. 
2. With counſel well-digeſted, 

A prince ought maturzly to conſider, when he 
enters on a war, whether his coffers be full, and 
his revenues clear of debts. Sæuift. 

3. Early; ſoon. A latiniſm. 

| We are ſo far from repining at God, that he 
hath not extended the period of our lives to the 
longevity of che antediluvians; that we give him 
thanks for contracting the days of our trial, and 
receiving us more maturely into thoſe everlaſting 
habitations above. Bentley. 

MaTu'kiTY. . /. | maturite, Fr. matu- 


ritas, Latin.] Ripeneſs; completion. 
It may not be unfit to call fome of young years 
to train up for thoſe weighty affairs, againſt the 


time of greater maturity. Bacon. 
Impatient nature had taught motion 

To ſtart from time, and cheerfully to fly , 

Before, and ſeize upon maturity. Craſhaws 


Various mortifications maſt be undergone, many 
difficulties and obſtructions conquered, before we 
can arrive at a juſt maturity in religion. Rogers» 

Ma"uDiin. adj. | Maudlin is the corrupt 
appellation of Magdelen, who is drawn 
by painters with ſwoln eyes, and dil- 
ordered look; a drunken countenance, 
ſeems to have been ſo named from a 
ludicrous reſemblance to the picture of 


Magdelen.] Drunk; fuddled ; approach- 
ing to ebriety. | | | 
And the kind maudling crowd melts in her praiſe. 
me Sdurbern. 
She largely, what ſhe wants in words, ſupplies 


The elder, having conſumed his whole fortune, | 


the railing, to a greater perſection the | 


Wich maudlin eloquence of trickling eyes. 


„ Roſcommon. 
MA upliX. 


Unſkiil'd in ſpeech, nor yet mature of age. Pepe, 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
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Ma'vis. 3. J. 


MaunD. 2. /{. 


Mau NDPYCTHURS DA. 1. /. 


1. The ſtomach” of animals, and of hu- 
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Ma'uDLIN: 1, f. [ageratum, Lat.] A 


plant... 4 wo pag 
The flowers of the maudlin are digeſted into looſe 
umbels. | Miller. 


MaucRE. adj. [malgre, French. ] In 


ſpite of; notwithſtanding, It is now 


out of uſe. . 
This, maugre all the world, will I keep ſafe ; 
Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Maugre thy ſtrength, placey youth, and emi- 
nence 
Thy valour, and thy heart; thou art a traitor. 
| ' Shakeſpeare. 
1 through the ample air, in triumph high 


% 


Shall lead hell captive; maugre hell | and ſhow 


The pow'rs of darkneſs bound, Milton's Par. Let. 


Mavgre all which, *twas to ſtand faſt, | 
As long as monarchy ſhould laſt. Hudibras. 

He prophefied of the ſucceſs of his goſpel ; 
which, after his death, immediately took root, and 
ſpread itſelf every-where, maugre all oppoſition or 

rſecution. n | Burne:. 
[manuvis, French.] A 
thruſh, or bird like a thruſh. An old 


word. | 
The world that cannot deem of worthy things, 
When 1 do praiſe her, ſay I do but flatter ; 
So doth the cuckow, when the m, fings, | 
2gins his witleſs note apace to clear. Spenſer. 
in birds, kites have a reſemblance with hawks, 
and black-birds with thruſhes and mai ſes. 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


To Maur. v. a. [from malleus, Latin, ] 


To beat; te bruiſe; to hurt in a coarſe 
or butcherly manner, 
Will he who ſaw the ſoldier's mutton fiſt, 
And faw thee aul d, appear within the lift, | 
Jo witneſs truth? Deryden's Juvenal. 
Once ev*ry week poor Hannibal is maul'd, 
The theme is given, and ſtrait the council's catl'd, 
Whether he ſhould to Rome directly go? Dryden. 
[ had ſome repute for proſe z | 
Ard, till they drove me out of date, 
Could ul a miniſter of ſtate. Swift's Miſce!. 
But fate with butchers plac'd thy prieſtly ſtall, 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack and meu. 
Pope. 


Maur. z. .. [ malleus, Latin.) A heavy 


hammer; commonly written Mall. 

A man that beareth falſe witneſs is a maul, a 
fxord, and ſharp arrow. Prov. xxv. 18. 
[ mand, Saxon; mande, 
French, ] A hand- baſket. 


To MA"UNDER. wv. . [maudire, Fr.] To 


grumble; to murmur. OY 
He made me many viſits, maundring as if I had 
done him a diſcourteſy in leaving ſuch an opening. 
Wileman's Surgery. 


Ma“ux DER ER. 1. [from aunder.] A 


murmurer; a grumbler. 8 

[ derived by 
Spelman from mande, 2 hand-bafket, in 
which the king was accuſtomed to give 
alms to the 


gave his great mardate, That we ſhould 
love one another.] The Thurſday be- 
fore Good- friday. * 

AUSOLE'UM. n. , [Latin ; manſolee, 
French. A name which was firſt given 
to a ſtately monument erected by his 


queen Artimeſia to her huſband Mau- 
ſolus, king of Caria.] A pompous fu- 


neral monument; 
AW. 1. /. [mazz, Saxon; maeghe, Dut.] 


poor: by others from dies | 
mandati, the day on which our Saviour 
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80 off: in feaſts with coftly changes cla, | 


To crammed waws a ſprat new ſtomach * 
ö Adney « 
We have, heats of dungs, and of bellies ad 
maus of living creatures, and of their bloods. 
| ot | Bacon. 
Though plenteous, all too little ſeems, 
To ſtuff this matv, this vaſt unhidebound corps. 
Milton. 
The ſerpent, who his mazv obſcene had fill'd, 
The branches in his curl d embraces held. Dryden. 
2. The craw of birds. | 
Granivorous birds have the mechaniſm of a mill; 
their mato is the hopper which holds and ſoftens | 
the grain, letting it down by degrees into the ſto- 
mach, where it is ground by two ſtrong muſcles ; 
in which action they are afhſted by ſmall tones, 
which they ſwallow for the purpoſe. Arbuthnct. 
MAwWEISsH. adj. [perhaps from maav.] 


Apt to give ſatiety; apt to cauſe loath- 
Ing. 1 
Flow: Welſted! flow, like thine inſpirer beer, 
So ſweet!y mawkiſh, and ſo ſmoothly dull. Pope. 
MAWEKEISHN ESS. 2. J. [from mawkiſh.] 
Aptneſs to cauſe loathing. 


Ma"wmMErT. 2. . [or mammet; from mam 


idol. 


MAwũ V ISH. adj. [from mawm or maw- 
met.] Foolith; idle; nauſeous, 

It is one of the moſt nauſeous, mazvmiſh mor- 
tifications, for a man to have to do with a punctual, 
finical fop. ; L*Eflrange. 

Maw-worm. . /. [maw and worm.) 

Ordinary gut-worms looſen, and ſlide off from, 
the intern tunick of the guts, and frequently creep 
into the ſtomach for nutriment, being attracted 
thither by the ſweet chyle; whence they are called 
ſtomach or maww-wormss Harvey on Conſumpt ions. 

MaA'XILLAR. |] adj. | maxillaris, Latin. ] 
MA'xXILLARY. Belonging to the jaw- 
bone. 

The greateſt quantity of hard ſubſtance conti- 
nued is towards the head; there is the ſkull, the 
teeth, and the maxillary bones. Bacon. 

Ma"xiM. 2. /. | maxime, Fr. maximum, 
Lat.] An axiom ; a general principle; 

a leading truth, | 
This maxim out of love I teach. Shakeſpeare. 

It is a maxim in ftate, that all countries of new 


acqueſt, till ſettled, are rather matters of burden 
than ſtrength. | 


Yet, as in duty bound, they ſerve him on; 
Nor eaſe, ner wealth, nor life itſelf regard, 
For tis their maxim, love is love's reward. Dryd. 
That the temper, the ſentiments, the morality 
of men, As inftuenced by the example and diſpoſi- 
tion of thoſe they converſe with, is a reflexion 
which has long ſince paſſed into proverbs, and been 
ranked among the ſtanding maxims of human wiſ- 
dom. Rogers. 
May, auxiliary verb, preterite might. 
[ maxan, Sax. maghen, Dutch.] - 
1. To be at liberty ; to be permitted ; 
to be allowed: as, you may do for me 
[ per me litet] all you can. | 
e that is ſent out to travel with the thoughts of 
a man, deſigning to improve himſelf, may get into 
the converſation of perſons of condition. 


1 


' 


2. To be poſlible; in the words may be. 
It--ray be, I ſhall otherwiſe. bethink me. Shak. 
3. To be by chance. 


Be the workmen what they may be, let us ſpeak 
of the work. 
| How old may Phillis be, you afk, 
| Whoſe beauty thus all hearts engages ? 

To anſwer is no eaſy taſk, 


may beings, in contemꝑt. 


For ſhe has really two ages. | 
4. To have power. [ 
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or mother] A puppet, anciently an 


Bacon. | 


Locke on Education. | 


Bacon's Efjays. | 


Prior. E 
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' "This alſo tendeth to no more but what the king 


may do: for what he may do is of two kinds; | 


what he may do as juſt, and what he may do as 
poſſible, a | Bacon. 0 
Make the moſt of life you may. Beurnes 
5. A word expreſſing deſire. 
May you live happily and long for the ſ-rvice of 
your country. Diyden's Dedication tacle M neite 
Mar-Ee. Nan it may be that. 
May-be, that better reaſon will aſſuage 
The raſh revenger's heart, words well diſpos d 
Have fecret power t' appeaſe inflan: 4 rage. | 
8 Fairy Que: ns 
May-be the amorous count ſolicits her 
In the unlawful purpoſe. Sbakeſpearce 
"Tis nothing yet, yet all thou haſt to give; | 
Then add thoſe may-be years thou haſt to live- 
Dry dar. 
What they offer is bare may-be and mift⸗ and 
ſcarce ever amounts to a tolerable reaſon. Creech. 
Mar. 2. /. [| Maius, Latin.] 
1. The fifth month of the year; the con- 
fine of Spring and Summer. | 
May muſt be.drawn with a ſweet and atniable 
countenance, clad in a robe of, white and green, 
embroidered with daffidils, hawthorns, and blue- 
bottles, | Peachams 
Hail! bounteous May, that doſt inſpire. 
Mirth and youth, and warm deſire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dreſſing, 
Hill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſſing. ' 
2. The early or gay part of life. 
On a day, alack the day ! 
Love, whoſe month is ever May, . 
Spied a bloſſom paſſing fair, 1 
Playing in the wanton air. Shakeſpeare. 
Maids are May when they are maids, G 
But the ſky changes when they are wives. 


5 Shakeſpeare- 
My liege | 


Is in the May-morn of his youth, 
Ripe for . : Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
I'll prove it on his body, if he dare; 
Deſpight his nice fence, and his active practice, 
His May of youth, and bloom of luſtihood. 
| Shakeſpearee 
To Mar. v. n. [from the noun.] To- 


gather flowers, on May morning. 
: When merry May firſt early calls the morn, 


Milton 


With merry maids a maying they da go. Sidney 
Cupid with Aurora playing, | 
As he met her once a mayinge Milton. 


Mav- BUG. 2. /. [May and bag.] A&A 
chaffer. inſw.. 
Mar-DñAV. 2. / [May and day.] The 
ſirſt of May. | 
; "Tis as much impoſſible, 
Unleſs we fwept them from the door with cannons,. 
To ſcatter em, as *tis to make em fleep 
On May- day morning. | Shateſpenr ce 
Mavy-rLoOwER. 2. J. [May and flower.] 
A plant. | 
The plague, they report, hath a ſcent of tl e 
May -flower. . Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 
Max-FLx. 2. . [May and fy.] An in- 
on. - 
He loves the May-fly, which is bred of the cod-. 
worm or caddis. Malton's Angler. 
Mavy-GaMe. 2. J. [May and game.] Di- 
verſion ; ſport; ſuch as are uſed on the- 
firſt of May. ba | 
The king this while, though he ſeemed to ac- 
count of the defigns of Perkins but as a May- 
game, yet had given order for the watching of bea- 
cons upon the coaſts. Bacon. 
Likee early lovers, whoſe unpractis'd hearts 
Were long the May- game of malicious arts, 
When once they find. their jealouſies were vain, 
With double heat renew their fires agatn, Dryden. 


Max-LILY. 2. J. [ephemeron. | The ſame. 
with lily of the valley. | 
| Mar-rOoLE- 
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MAZ 
Mav-yore. 3. / [May and pole.) Pole 
to be danced round in May. 


Amid the area wide ſhe took her ſtand; 
Where the tall May· pole once o er · look d the ſtrand. 


| Pope. | 
May-wEED. 2. / [May and weed.) A 


| ſpecies of chamomile, called alſo ſtink- 
ing chamomile, which grows wild. | 

| Miller. 

The Maie· æuecd doth burne, and the thiſtle doth freat, 


The fitches pull downward both rie and the wheat. 
Tuſſer. 


MA-VOR. . /. [major, Lat.] The chief 


. 


magiſtrate of a corporation, who, in 

London and York, is called Lord Mayor. 
When the king once heard it ; out of anger, 

He ſent command to the lord mayor ſtrait 

To ſtop the rumour. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
The mayor locked up the gates of the city. Knolles. 
Wou'dſt thou not rather chuſe a ſmall-renoẽwn; 

To be the mayor of-ſome poor paltry town? Dryden. 


Ma"yoRALTY. 2. . [from mayor.] The 


office of a mayor. | 
It is incorporated with the mayora/ty, and nam- 
eth burgeſſes to the parliament. Carew. 
There was a-ſharp proſecution againſt Sir Wil- 
liam- Capel, for miſgovernment in his mayoralty. 
h Bacon's Henry VII. 


Ma"yoress. 1. J. [from mayor. ] The wife 


of the mayor. | 
MAa"zaRD. 2. / [maſchaire, Fr.] A jaw. 
anmer. 

Now my lady Worm's chapleſs, and knockt 
about the mazard with a ſexton's ſpade. Shakeſp. 
Where thou might'| ſtickle without hazard 

Of outrage to thy hide and magard. Hudibras. 


MAZ k. 3. ,. [miffen, Dutch, to miſ- 


take; mare, a whirlpool, Skinner. ] 
1. A labyrinth; a place of perplexity and 
winding paffages. 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tower d 
Fold above told, a ſurging maze. Milton. 
The ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled with mazes and perplex'd with error, | 
Our underſtanding ſearches them in vain. Addiſon. 
He, like a copious river, pour'd his ſong | 
O'er all the maz2s of enchanted ground. Themfon. 
2. Confuſion of thought; uncertainty ; 
perplexity. 
Ke leit in himſelf nothing but a maze of longing, 
and a dungeon of ſorrow. Sidney. 
While they ſtudy how to bring to paſs that re- 
ligion may ſeem but a matter made, they loſe them 
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ſelves in the very maze of their own diſcourſes, as |. 


it reaſon did even purpoſely forſake them, who of 


purpoſe forſake God, the author-thereof, Hooker. | 


1 have thruſt myſelf into this maze, 
Haply to wive and thrive as beſt I may. 

Others apart ſat on a hill retir'd, 

Ia thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 

Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge abſolute, 

And found no end, in wand' ring mazes loſt. Milton. 
To Maze. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

bewilder; to confuſe. | 

Much was I maz'd to ſee this monſter kind, 

In hundred forms to change his fearful hue. Spenſer. 
Ma'zy. adj. [from maze.] Perplexed 
with windings; confuſed. 

How from that ſaphire fount the criſped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 
With mazy error, under pendant ſhades, 
Ran nectar. 

The Lapithæ to chariots add the ſtate 
Of bits and bridles, taught the ſteed to bound, 

To run the ring, and trace the mazy round. Dryd. 
Ma'zrs. z. / [moeſer, Dutch, a knot of 
maple.] A maple evp. | 

Then, lo! Perigot, the pledge which J plight, 

A mager ywrought of the maple ware, 


Milton. 


Shakeſp. | 


| 


: 


| 
'|MEeapow SAFFRON. 2. / | colchicum, Lat.] 


MEA __ 
Wherein is enchaſed many a fair fight I. 
Of bears and tigers that make fierce. war. 'Spenſer. 
Virgil obſerves, like Theocritus, a juſt deco- 
rum, both of the ſubje& and perſons, as in the 
third paſtoral, where one of his ſhepherds deſcribes 
a bowl, or mazer, curiouſly carved. Dryden. 
M. D. Medicine doctor, doctor of phyſick. 
Me. ö 1 | 


1. The oblique caſe of J. . 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 


Unbleſt to tread an interdicted ſhore. Pope. 
For me the fates ſeverely kind, ordain 

A cool ſuſpenſe. Pope. 

2. Me is ſometimes a kind of ludicrous 


expletive. X 
He thruſts me himſelf into the company of three 
or four gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke's table. 
. — . Shakeſpeare. 
He preſently, as greatneſs knows itſelf, 
Steps me alittle higher than his vow | 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor. 
g Shakeſpeare. 
I, acquainted with the ſmell before, knew it was 
Crab, and goes me to the fellow that whips the dogs. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
I followed me cloſe, came in foot and hand, and, 
with a thought, ſeven of the eleven I paid, Shakeſp. 
3. It is ſometimes uſed ungrammatically 
for I: as, methinks. 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas'd eye ſee your courteſy. Shakeſp. 
Mr'acock. 2. J. | mes cog. Skinner. ] An 
uxorious or effeminate man. 
Mz"acock. adj, Tame; timorous ; cow- 
ar dly. a | 
Tis a world to ſee, * 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch can make the curſte ſhrew. 


Mreanr.. . /. [mædo, Saxon; meethe, 
Dutch; meth, German; hydromeli, Lat.] 
A kind of drink made of water and 
honey. | 

Though not ſo ſolutive a drink as mead, yet 


it will be more grateful to the ſtomach. Bacon. 
He ſheers his over-burden'd ſheep ; 

Or mead for cooling drink prepares, 

Of virgin honey in the jars. Dryden. 


Mceap. - | z./. [ mzbe, Saxon. ] Ground 
MEe'a vow. f ſomewhat watery, not plow- 
ed, but covered with graſs and flowers, 


Mead is a word chiefly poetical. 

Where all things in common do reſt, 

Corne feeld with the paſture and mead, 

Yet what doth it ſtand you in ſtead? Tuſſer's Huſb. 
A band ſelect from forage drives 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

From a fat meadorv ground. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Paints her, *tis true, with the ſame hand which 

ſpreads, 

Like glorious colours, through the flow'ry meads, 

When laviſh Nature with her beſt attire 

Cloaths the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of deſire. Waller... 
Yet ere to-morrow's ſun thall ſhew his head, 

The dewy paths of meadogus we will tread, 

For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy bed. Dryden. 


A plant. 

The meadow-ſaffron hath a flower conſiſting of 
one leaf, ſhaped like a lily, riſing in form of a ſmall 
tube, and is gradually widened into fix ſegments ; 

it has likewiſe a ſolid, bulbous root, covered with 

a membranous ſkin. | Miller. 

Mcapow-SWEET. 3. J. [ulmaria, Latin.] 
a plant. | 


Latin. J. | 
1. Lear; wanting fleſh ; ſtarven. 
Thou art ſo lean and meagre waxen late, 


Te ME aces. v.a. [from the noun.] 


MEAL. 2. /. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Mac. adj, {[maigre, French; macer, 


2 


That ſcarce thy legs uphold thy feehle gate. Hub. | 
| 


PEE RENT Tye F 4 " * , OY | 15 * 3 
Now will the canker ſorrow eat my bud, 
And chaſe the native beauty from his cheele, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt, 
As dim and _— as an ague's fit. Shbakeſpear,, 
eagre were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones. Shakeſp, 


Whatſoever their neighbour gets, they loſe, and 
the very bread that one eats makes tother Meager, 


LEV Fange. 


* 


* > 


Fierce famine with her meagre face, 
And fevers of the fiery race, | 
In ſwarms th* offending wretch ſurround, 
All brooding on the blaſted ground: 
And limping death, laſh'd on by fate, 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date, Dryden, 

2. Poor; hungry. | | 
Canaan's happy land, when worn with toil, 
Requir'd a Sabbath year to mend the meagre foil, 
6 Dryden 


To 
make lean, 

It cannot be, that I ſhould be ſo ſhamefully 
betrayed, and as a man meagered with long watch. 
ing and painful labour, laid himſelf down. to ſleep. 

Kuolles's Hiftory of the Turk, 

Mez"acERNEss. 2. J. [from meager.] 
1. Leanneſs ; want of fleſh.” 
2. Scantneſs ; bareneſs. 

Poynings, the better to make compenſation of 
the meagerneſs of his ſervice in the wars by acts of 
peace, called a parliament Bacon, 

MAE. 1. J. A hook with a long handle. 
A meake for the peaſe, and to ſwing up the brake. 
| Tuſſcr. 
[male, Saxon, repaſt or por- 
tion.] 9 57 1 i 
1. The act of eating at a certain time. 

Boaz ſaid unto her, at meal time, Come eat, and 
dip thy morſel. Ruth, ii. 14. 

The quantity of aliment neceſſary to keep the 
animal in a due ſtate of vigour, ought to be divided 
into meals at proper intervals. Arbuthnot on Aliment:, 

2. A repaſt; the food eaten. 
What ftrange fiſh | 
Hath made his meal on thee ? Shakeſpeare's Tempe. 

Give them great meals of beef, and iron and 

ſteel, they will eat like wolves, and fight like devils. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

They made m' a miſer's- feaſt of happineſs, 

And cou'd not furniſh out another meal. Dryden, 
3. A part; a fragment. 

That yearly rent is fill paid into the hanaper, 
even as the former caſualty itſelf was wont to be, 
in parcel mcal, brought in and anſwered there. 

Bacon. 

4. [Mzlepe, Saxon; meel, Dutch; nab- 

len, to grind, German.] The flower 
or edible part of corn. 

In the bolting and ſifting of near fourteen years 
of ſuch power_and favour, all that came out could 
not be expected to be pure and fine meal, but muſt 
have a mixture of padar and bran in this lower age 
of human fragility, Wittons 

An old weaſel conveys himſelf into # meal tub 
for the mice to come to her, fince the could not go 
to them. L" Eftrangee 

To Mal. v. a. [meler, French.] To 
ſprinkle ; to mingle. | 
Were he meal'd . 

With that which he correQs, then were he ty- 

rannouss | | Sbaleſpeare. 
MrAluAN. 2. ,. [meal and man.] One 

that deals in meal. 
Me AL. adj. from _—_ . 
1. Having the taſte or ſoft inſipidity of 

meal ; having the qualities of meal. 


The mealy parts of plants diſſolved in water 
make too vifeie an aliment. Arbutbhnot on Aliments. 
2. Beſprinkled, as wich meal. WE 
With four wings, as all farinacious and mealy- 
winged animals, as butterfties and moths. B * 1 
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Like a gay anſeR; in bis ſummer ſhine, 


1 


| Tk Thomſon. 
MraLY-MO'UTHED. adj. [imagined by 
Sinner to be” corrupted from mild-' 
mouthed or mellow-mouthed : but perhaps 
from the ſore mouths of animals, that, 
when they are unable to comminute 
heir grain 
Soft — — ; unable to ſpeak freely. 
She was a fool to be mealy-mout bed where nature 
ſpeaks ſo plala. L' Eftrange.. 
Mz4alYMoUTHEDNESS. 2. /. [from the 
adjective.] Baſhfulneſs; reſtraint of 


ſpeech. : 
Mz an. adj. [mœne, Saxon. ] 3 
1. Wanting dignity ; of low rank or birth. 
She was ſtri with moſt obſtinate love to a 
young man but of mean parentage, in her father's 
court, named Antiphilus; ſo mean, as that he was 
but the ſon of her nurſe, and by that means, with- 
out other deſert, became known of her. Sidney. 
This faireſt maid of fairer mind; ; 
By fortune mean, in nature born a queen. Sidney. 
Leet pale-fac'd fear keep with the mean-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakeſpeare. 
True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallow- 
wings: | : | 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 
a Sbaleſpear. Co 
2. Low-minded ; baſe ; ungenerous ; ſpi- 
ritleſs. 1 
The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
More than I know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man. & * Coriolanus. 
Can you imagine I ſo mean could prove, 
To ſave my life by changing of my love:? Dryden. 
We faſt, not to pleaſe men, nor to promote 
any mean, worldly intereſt. Smalridge's Sermons. | 
3. Contemptible; deſpicable. | 
The Roman legions, and great Cæſar found _ 
Our fathers no mean foes. . Philips. * 
4. Low in the degree of any good qua- 
lity ; low in worth; low in power. 
Some things are good, yet in ſo mean a degree 
of goodneſs, that many are only not diſproved nor 
diſallowed of God for them. Hooker. 
French wheat is bearded, and requireth the beſt 
ſoil, recompenſing the ſame with a profitable 
plenty; and not wheat, ſo termed becauſe it is 
unbearded, is contented with a meaner earth, and 
contenting with a ſuitable gain. Carew. 
The lands be not holden of her majeſty, but by 
n can tenure in ſoccage, or by knight's ſervice at 
the moſt. : Bacon. 
By this extortion- he ſuddenly grew from a 


mean to a mighty eſtate, inſomuch that his ancient f 


inheritance being not one thouſand marks yearly, 
he became-able to diſpend ten thouſand pounds. 
| Davies on Ireland. 
To peaceful Rome new laws ordain ; 
Call'd from his Mean abode a ſceptre to ſuſtain. 
| Dryden. 
I have ſacrificed much of my own ſelf-love, in 
preventing not only many mean things from ſeeing 
the light, but many which 1 thought tolerable. 
P 


5. [Mayen, French.] Middle; moderate; 


without exceſs. | : 
He ſaw this gentleman, one of the propereſt and 
beſt- graced men that ever I ſaw, being of middle 
age and a mean ſtature. | Sianey. 
Now read with them thoſe organick arts which 
enable men to diſcourſe and write, and according 
to the fitteſt ſtyle of lofty, mean, or lowly. : 
| Milton on Educaticn. 
6. intervening z intermediate. | 
In the mean while the heaven was black with 
clouds and wind, and there was a great rain. | 
1 Kings, xviii. 45. 


Mran. 1. J. [wozen, French. 


ſt be fed with meal. ] 
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| N 141. Madioerity 3 middle rate; medium. 
The fop light fluttering ſpreads his mealy wings. | | 


e tempering goodly well 
Their contrary diſlikes with loved means, 


Did place them all in order, and compell 


Id keep them within their ſundry reigns, 
Together link'd with adamantine chains. Spenſer. 
Oft *tis ſeen 


Our mean ſecurities, and our mere defects ; 
Prove our commodities. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Temperance with golden ſquare, 
Betwixt them both can meaſure out a mean. — 
| Shakeſpeare. 
There is a mean in all things, and a certain mea- | 
ſure wherein the good and the beautiful conſiſt, 
and out of which they never can depart. Dryden. 
But no authority of gods or men 
Allow of any mean in poeſie. Roſcommon. 
Againſt her then her forces prudence joins, 
And to the golden mean herſelf confines. Denham. 
2. Meaſure; regulation. Not uſed. 
The rolling ſea reſounding ſoft, 
In his big baſe them fitly anſwered, 
And on the rock the waves breaking aloft, 
A folemn mean unto them meaſured. Fairy Queen. 


But fith this wretched woman overcome, - 
Of anguiſh rather than of crime hath been, | 
\\ Reſerve her cauſe to her eternal doom, 
And in the mean vouchſafe her honourable tomb. 
. I Spenſer. 
4. Inſtrument; meaſure; that which is 
uſed in order to any end. 
Pamela's noble heart would needs gratefully } 
make known the valiant mean of her ſafety. Sidney. 
As long as that which Chriſtians did was good, 
and no way ſubje& to juſt reproof, their virtuous 
converſation was a mean to work the heathens 
converſion unto Chriſt, | Hooker. 
It is no excuſe unto him who, being drunk, 
committeth inceſt, and alledgeth that his wits were 
not his own; in as much as himſelf might have 
choſen whether his wits ſhould by that mean have 
been taken from him. Hooker, | 
I'll deviſe a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converſe and buſineſs 
May be more free. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
No place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 
As here by Cæſar and by you cut off, Shakeſpeare. 
Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean; ſo over that art 
Which, you ſay, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


5. It is often uſed in the plural, and by 


adjective ſingular: the ſingular is in 


this ſenſe now rarely uſed. 
The more baſe art thou, 
To make ſuch means for her as thou haſt done, 
And leave her on ſuch flight conditions. Sbateſp. 
By this means he had them the more at vantage, 
being tired and harraſſed with a long march. 
| Bacon's Henry III. 
Becauſe he wanted means to perform any great 
action, he made means to return the ſooner. 
| Davies on Ireland. 
Strong was their plot, 
Their parties great, means good, the ſeaſon fit, 
Their practice cloſe, their faith ſuſpected not. 
| Daniel. 
By this means not only many helpleſs perſons will 
be provided for, but a generation will be bred up not 
perverted by any other hopes. Spratt's Sermons. 
Who is there that hath the leiſure and means 
to collect all the proofs concerning moſt of the 
opinions he has, fo as ſafely to conclude that he 
hath a clear and full view. Looc le. 
A good character, when eſtabliſhed, ſhould not 
be reſted in as an end, but only employed as a 
means of doing till farther good. Atterbury. 
It renders us careleſs of approving ourſelves to 
God by religious duties, and, by that means, ſe- 
curing the continuance of his goodneſs. Atterbury. 


6. By all Means. Without doubt; with- 


Vor, II. 8 . £ e g 


3. Interval; interim; mean time. | 


ſome not very grammatically with an | 


out heſitation ; without fail. 
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7. By no Means. Not in any degree; 
not at all. l a 44 

The wine on this ſide of the lake is Ly no means 

ſo good as that on the other. Addiſcn cn Italy. 


| 8. Means are likewiſe uſed for revenue ; 


fortune; probably from deſmenes. 
Your means are ſlender, your waſte is great. 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil; 
And, as we hear you do reform yourſelves, - 
Give you advancement. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Eſſex did not build or adorn any houſe; the 
queen perchance ſpending his time, and himſelf 
his means. | ' Wotton. 
9. Mzean-Time. I In the intervening 
MEancwHile. time: ſometimes 
an adverbial mode of ſpeech. 
| Mean-while | 
The world ſhall burn, and from her aſhes ſpring 
New heav'n and earth. Milton t Paraiiſe Loft. 
| * the rapid heav ens rowF'd down the 
ight, | 8 
And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'd the night. Dryden. 
 Mean-time her warlike brother on the ſeas, 
His waving ſtreamers to the winds diſplays. Dryd. 
Mean-time, in ſhades of night ZEneas lies; 
Care ſeiz'd his ſoul, and fleep forſook his cyes. 


Dryden. 

Mean-wwhile I'll draw up my Numidian - , 
And, as I ſee occaſion, favour thee. Addiſon's Cate. 
The Roman legions were all recalled to help their 
country againſt the Goths ; mean-time the Britons, 
left to ſhift for „and harraſſed by in- 


roads from the Pifts, were forced to call in the 


. Saxons for their defence. Swift. 
To Max. v. n. [meenen, Dutch.] 
1. To have in the mind; to purpoſe. 
— Theſe delights if thou canſt give, 
Mirth, with thee 1 mean to live. Milton. 
2. To think; to have the power of 
thought. r 
And he who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 


4 


To MEAN. v. 8a. / 


1. To purpoſe; to intend ; to deſign. 
Ye thought evil againſt me; but God meant it 
unto good, to fave much people alive. Gen. I. 20. 
And life more perfect have attain'd than fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot. 


I praQtis'd it to make you taſte your gheer 
With double pleaſure, firſt prepar'd by fear: 
So loyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, 
Yet mean his ſacred perſon not the leaſt offence. 
Dryden. 


2. To intend z to hint covertly ; to un- 


derſtand. BEG | 
When your children ſhall ſay, What mean you 
by this ſervice ? ye ſhall ſay, It is the paſſover. 
Exod. xii. 26. 
I forſake an argument on which I could delight 
to dwell ; I mean your judgment in your choice of 
friends. | n Dryden. 
Whatever was meant by them, it could not be 
that Cain, as elder, had a natural dominion over 
Abel. | Locke. 
MAN DER. x. /. [Meander is a river in 
Phrygia remarkable for its winding 
courſe.] Maze; labyrinth ; flexuous 
paſſage; ſerpentine winding; winding 
courle. | 
Phyſicians, by the help of anatomical diſſections, 
have ſearched into thoſe various meanders of the 
veins, arteries, and integrals of the body. Hale. 
"Tis well, that while mankind | 
Through fate's perverſe meander errs, 
He can imagin'd pleaſures find, 
To combat agaluſt real cares. | 
While ling'ring rivers in meanders glide, 
They one verdant life on either ſide; 


Pope. 
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The rallies Imile, and with their flow'ry face, 

And wealthy births confeſs the floods embrace. 
\ 27 Blackmore. 
Lau is a bottomleſs pit: John Bull was flattered 
dy the lawyers, that his ſuit would not laſt above 
a year; yet ten long did Hocus ſteer his 
cauſe through all the meanders of the law, and all 
the courts.  *  Arbuthnot. 


Mean DOs. adj. [from meander.) Wind- 


ing; flexuous. | 
Me'anins. . J. [from mean.] 
1. Purpoſe; intention, wha; 
I am no honeſt man, if there be any good mean- 


6 res you. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. Habitual intention. 


Some whoſe meaning hath at firſt been fair, 

Grow knaves by uſe, and rebels by deſpair. 

' Roſcommon. 

3. The ſenſe; the thing underſtood. 
The mearing, not the name, I call : for thou, 

Not of the muſes nine. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Theſe loſt the ſenſe their learning to diſplay, 

And thoſe explain'd the meaning quite away. Pope. 

No word more frequently in the mouths of men 

than conſcience; and the meaning of it is, in ſome 


* meaſure, underſtood : however, it is a word ex- 


tremely abuſed by many, who apply other mean- 
- ings to it which God Almighty never intended. 
Senſe; power of thinking. 


4 Sevift. 
# He was not ſpiteful though he wrote a ſatyr, 
For till there goes ſome meaning to ill- nature. 
True no meaning puzzles more than wit. Pope. 
E'ANLY. adv. | from mean.] 


1. Moderately ; not in a great degree. 


Dr. Metcalfe, maſter of St. John's College, a 
man meanly learned himſelf, but not meanly affec- 
tioned to ſet forward learning in others. Aſcham. 
I!n the reign of Domitian, poetry was but meanly 
cultivated, but painting eminently flouriſhed. 
2. Without dignity; poorly. 
It was the winter wild, 
While the heav'n-born child, ; | 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. Milton. 
The Perſian ſtate will not endure a king | 
So meanly born. Denham's Sopby. 


3. Without greatneſs of mind; ungene- 


rouſly. - 1 
Would you meanly thus rely | 


On power, you know, I muſt obey ? Prior. 


4. Without reſpect. 


Our kindred, and our very names, ſeem to have 
ſomething deſirable in them: we cannot bear to 
| have others think meanly of them. Watts's Logick. 
Max N ESS. 2. J from mean.] 
1. Want of excellence. 
The miniſter's greatneſs or meanneſs of know- 
ledge to do other things, ſtandeth in this place as 
a ſtranger, with whom our form of Common Prayer 
hath nothing to do. Hooker. | 
This figure is of a later date by the meanneſs of 
the workmanſhip. Addiſon en Italy. 
2. Want of dignity ; low rank; poverty. 
No other nymphs have title to mens hearts, 
But as their meanneſs larger hopes imparts. Waller. 
— Poverty, and meanneſs of condition, expoſe the 
- wiſeſt to ſcorn, it-being natural for men to place 
their eſteem rather upon things great than good. - 
South. 


3. Lowneſs of mind. 
The name of ſervants has been reckoned to im- 
ply a certain meanneſs of mind, as well as lowneſs of 
condition. South. 


4. Sordidneſs; niggardlineſs. 


Marr, perf. and part. paſſ. of Ts mean. 
By Silvia if thy charming ſelf be meant; 
If friendſhip be thy virgin vowgextent : 
O ! let me in Aminta's praiſes join; 
| Her's my eſteem ſhall be, my paſſion thine. Prior. 


| MrasE. 2. /. [probably a corruption of. 
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- The very way to catch thern. Sh#keſp. Coriolanus. 
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tion in a fe- 

known in the common prac- 

tice. f | WINCY. | 
longs V 


a My 
Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe ma 
Which we difdain ſhould retter us, yet ſeek l | 


1. Meaſles are a critical erdp 
ver, well 


Before the plague of London, inflammations of 
| the longs were rife und mortal, as likewiſe the 
meaſles. | | ArbutÞnot. | 
2. A diſeaſe of ſwine. | 
One, when he had an unlucky old grange, would 


' 


meaſure : 45, a meaſe of hetrings bs five } cauſe wth 
| bondred ee. l 
ME ASL ES. 8. /. [merbilli, Latino.) cs des — | 
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I enter not into the 


| | oc le. 
4. A ſtared quantity: as, a meaſure of 
wine. 2 
Be large in mirth, anon we'll drink a meaſure 


The table round. Shakeſpeare's 
5. Sufficient quantity. 0 
| Fll never pauſe again, 
Till either death hath clos'd theſe eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me meaſure of revenge. Shakeſp, 
6. Allotment ; portion allotted, 


beth, 


needs fell it, and proclaimed the virtues of it; 
nothing ever thrived on it, no owner of it ever 
died in his bed; the ſwine died of the 1 75 and 
the ſheep of the rot. F. Jonſens Di 
3. A diſeaſe of trees. 
Fruit-bearers are often infected with the meaſles, 
by being ſcorched with the ſun. Meortimer's Huſb. 
Me"asLED. adj. [from meaſles.) Infected 
with the meaſles. | 
| Thou vermin wretched, 
As e'er in meafled pork. was hatched ; 
Thou tail of worſhip, that doſt grow 
On rump of juſtice as of cow. 
ME"asLY. adj, {from meaſles.) 
bed with the meaſles. . 
_ Laſt trotted forth the gentle ſwine, - 
To eaſe her againſt the ſtump, 
And diſmally was heard to whine, . "$0 
All as ſhe ſcrubb'd her jeafly rump. Swift. 
Me"aSURABLE. adj. from meaſure.] 
1. Such as may be meaſured; ſuch as 
may admit of computation. 
God's eternal duration is permanent and in- 
viſible, not meaſurable by time and motion, nor to 
be computed by number of ſucceſſive moments. 
ny : Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Moderate; in ſmall quantity. » 
ME"ASURABLENESS. 2. . | from meaſur- 
_ able. ] Quality of admitting to be mea- 
ſured. | | 
Me" ASURABLY. adv. [from meaſurable.) 
Moderately. LIES 
Wine meaſurably drank, and in ſeaſon, bringeth 
gladneſs of the heart. Eccluſ. xxxi. 28. 
abe n. J. | meſure, Fr. menſura, 
Lat. 
1. That by which any thing is meaſured. 


A taylor's news, 
Who ſtood with ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on ſlippers, which his nimble haſte l 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet, 
Told of many a thouſand. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 

A concave meaſure, of known and denominated 
capacity, ſerves to meaſure the capaciouſneſs of any 
other veſſel. Holder. 

All magnitudes are capable of being meaſured; 
but it is the application of one to another which 
makes actual meaſure. Holder. 

When Moſes ſpeaks of meaſures, for example, 
of an ephah, he preſumes they knew what meaſure 
he meant: that he himſelf was. ſkilled in weights 
and meaſures, arithmetick and geometry, there is 
no reaſon to doubt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. The rule by which any thing is adjuſt- 
ed or proportioned, 

He lived according to nature, the other by ill 
cuſtoms, and meaſures taken by other mens eyes 
and tongues. Taylor. 

© . God's goodneſs is the meaſure of his providence. 
| re. 
expect, from thoſe that judge by firſt fight and 
raſh meaſuxes, to be thought fond or inſolent. 
| |  Glamville's Scepſis. 


3. Proportion ; quantity ſettled. 


Hudibras. | 
Scab- 


ſcovery. f 


_= a 


* 


Meaſure is that which perfeReth all thingy, 'be- 


| Good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 
To match thy goodneſs ? life will be too ſhort 
And every mcaſure fail me. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
We will not boaſt of things without our meg. © 
ſure, but according to the meafure of the rule 
which God hath diſtributed to us, a meaſure to 
reach even unto you, 2 Cor. x. Iz. 
If elſe thou ſeekꝰ ſt 
Ought, not ſurpaſſing human meaſure, ſay. Milton. 
Our religion ſets before us not the example of 
a ſtupid ſtoick, who 175 by obſtinate principles, 
hardened himſelf againſt all pain beyond the com- 


mon meaſures of humanity, but an example of a 
man like ourfelves. . Tillotſon, 


7. Degree; quantity. 


I have laid down, in ſome meaſure, the deſcrip. 
tion of the old world. Abbot's Deſcrip. of the Werld, 
There is a great meaſure of diſcretion to be uſed 
in the performance cf confeſſion, - fo that you 
neither omit it when your own heart may tell you 
that there is ſomething amiſs, nox over ſcrupu. 
louſly purſue it when you are not conſcious 90 
yourſelf of notable failings. Taylor, 
The ralns were but preparatory in ſome mea ſir, 
and the violence and conſummation of the del 
depended upon the diſruption of the great abyſs. 
Burnet's Theory, 
8. Proportionate time; muſical time. 
 Amaryllis breathes thy ſecret pains, 
And thy fond heart beats meaſure to thy ſtrains. 
Prior. 


9. Motion harmonically regulated. 
My legs can keep no wealure in delight, 
When my poor heart no meafure keeps in grief! 
Therefore no dancing, girl, ſame other ſport. 
| ; Sbateſpeare. 
As when the ſtars in their æthereal race, 
At length have roll'd around the liquid ſpace, 
From the ſame point of heav'n their courſe advance, 
And move in meaſures of their former dance. Dryd. 


10. A ſtately dance. This ſenſe is, I be- 


lieve, obſolete. | 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch 
Jig, a meaſure and a cinque pace; the firſt ſuit is 
hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fan- 
taſtical; the wedding mannerly, modeſt as a mes- 
ſure, full of tate and anchentry. * ' Shakeſpeare. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
| Our ſtern alarms chang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. | 
N Shakeſpeare» 
11. Moderation ; not exceſs. 
O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy ; 
In meaſure reign thy joy, ſcant this excels; 
I feel too much thy bleſſing, make it leſs, 


For fear I ſurfeit. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Ven. 


Hell hath enlarged herſelf, and opened her 
mouth without meaſure. Jas vi. 14 
12. Limit; boundary. In the ſame ſenſe 
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Lord make me to know mine end, and the — | 
fure of my days what it is, that I may know 
frail I am. 7 | Pfalms- 
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17. To have hard meaſure; to be hardly 
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adj uſted, 


"Chriſt rev 
which God will proceed in diſpenſing his rewards. 
| Smalridge s Sermons. 
14. Syllables metrically numbered; metre. 
I addreſſed them to a lady, and affected the ſoft- 
neſs of expreſſion, and the ſmoothneſs of meaſure, 
muther than the height of ht. Deden. 
The numbers themſelves, though of the heroick 
meaſure, ſhould be the ſmootheſt imaginable. Pepe. 
itz. Tune; proportionate notes. 
The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies, 
Which thither came to hear their muſick ſweet, 
And to the meaſures of their melodies 
Did learn to move their nimble - ſnifting a 
N ere 
16. Mean of action; mean to an end- 
The original of this phraſe refers to the 
neceſſity of meaſuring the ground upon 
which any ſtructure is to be raiſed, or 
any diſtant effect to te produced, as in 
ſhooting at a mark. Hence he that 
proportioned his means to his end was 
{aid to take right meaſurer. By degrees 
meaſures and means were confounded, 
and any thing done for an end, and 
ſometimes any tranſaction abſolutely, 


to us the e EIS SUIS ELL adj [ m meaſure.) 
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Im menſe; * | 
| He thut up in meaſureteſs content. Shakeſpeare. 
Aron n. . {from i 
Menſuration; act of meaſuring. | 
Mz"asuzer. . J. [from meaſure.] One 
that meaſures. 3 
Mr'asuxix. adj. [from meaſure.] It is 
applied to a caſt not to be diſtinguiſhed 
in its length from another but by mea- 
ſuring. 


When luſty ſhepherds throw 

The bar by turns, and none the reſt out-go 

So far, but that the beſt are meas'ring caſts, 

Their emulation and their paſtime laſts, Waller. 
Mear. x. /. [net, French. ] 0 
1. Fleſh to be eaten. 

To his father he ſent ten fire aſſes laden with 

corn, and bread, and meat for his father by the 

Way. Cen. xlv. 23. 

Carnivoræ, and birds of prey, are no good meat; 

but the reaſon is, rather the cholerick nature of 

thoſe birds than their feeding upon fleſh 3 for 


* 


pewets and ducks feed upon fleſh, and yet are good 
meat. Bacon s Natural Hiftcry. 
There was a multitude of excifes; as, the vecti- 
gal macelli, a tax upon megt- Arbuthnot. 


is called a meafure, with no more pro- 
priety than if, . becauſe an archer might 
be ſaid to have taken wrong meaſures 
when his mark was beyond his reach, 
we ſhould ſay that it was a bad mea- 
ſure to uſe a heavy arrow. | 

His majeſty found what wrong .megſures he had 
taken in the conferring that truſt, and lamented 
his error. Clarendon. 


treated. | 
To MEASURE. v. a. [meſurer, Fr. nen- 
ſuro, Lat.] | 
1. To compute the quantity of any thing 
by ſome ſettled rule. | 
Archidamus having received from Philip, after 


that if he meaſured his own ſhadow he would find 
it no longer than it was before his victory. Bacon. 
2. To paſs through; to judge of extent 
by marching over. 
A true devoted pilgrim..is not weary 
To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble Reps. , 
Shakeſpeare. | 
I'II tell thee all my whole device : | 
At the park- gate; and therefore haſte away, | 
For we muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day. Shakeſp. | 
The veſſel ploughs the ſea, | 
And meaſures back with ſpeed her former way: 
i r a % i Dryden. 
3. To judge of quantity or extent, or 
greatneſs. | 
Great are thy works, Jehovah ; infinite ; 
Thy pow'r! What thought can meaſure thee, or 
tongue | 
Relate thee ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. To adjuſt; to proportion. 
To ſecure a contented ſpirit, meaſure your defires 
by your fortunes, not your fortunes by your de- 


{ 


— 


fires. 5 Taylor. 
Silver is the inſtrument as well as meaſure of 
commerce; and *tis by the quantity of filver he 
gets for any commodity in exchange, that he mea- | 
ſures the value of the commodity he ſells. Locke. 
5. To mark out in ſtated quantities. 
What thou ſeeſt is that portion of eternity which 
is called time, meaſured out by the ſun, and reach- 
ing from the beginning of the World to its con- 
lummation, Addiſon"s Spectator. 
6. To allot or diſtribute by meaſure. 
With what meaſure you mete, it ſhall be mea- 
fared to you again. | Matth. vii. 2. 


Ul 


the victory of Cheronea, proudAetters, writ back, 


2. Food in general. 
Never words were muſick to thine ear, 
And never meat ſweet-ſavour'd in thy taſte, 
Unleſs I ſpake or carv d. Shak. Comedy of Errours. 
Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats; 
but God ſhall deftroy both. 1 Cor. vi. 13. 
ME"ATED. adj. [from meat.] Fed; fod- 
dered. | 
Strong oxen and horſes, wel ſhod and wel clad, 
Wel meated and uſed. Tuffer's Huſbandry. 


MscAaTHE. 2. /. {medd, Welſh, unde mede, 


: 


of honey. 

For drink the grape | 
She cruſhes, inoffenfive muſt, and meat hes 5 
From many a berry. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


ME"azLING. part. generally called ie 


zling. 


The air feels more moiſt when the water is in 


ſmall than in great drops; in meazling and ſoaking. 
rain, than in great ſhowers. Arbutbnat an Air. 


mec hanigue, Fr. from 
Rx. . | . 

1. Conſtructed by the lawsof mechanicks. | 

Many a fair precept in poetry, is like a ſeem- 

ing demonſtration.in mathematicks, very ſpecious 

in the diagram, but failing in the mechanick opera- 

tion. | Dryden. | 

The main buſineſs of natural philoſophy, is to 

. argue from. phenomena without feigning hypo- 

theſes, and to deduce cauſes from effects till we 


: 


come to the very firſt cauſe, which certainly is 
not mechanical ; and not only to unfold the me- | 
chaniſm of the world, but chiefly to reſolve theſe, . 
and fuch like queſtions. | Newton. 
2. Skilled in mechanicks ; bred to manual 


labour. | 
3. Mean; ſervile ; of mean occupation. 
ꝑKnow you not, being mechanical, you ought 
not to walk upon a labouring day, without the fign 
of your profeſſion ? Shakeſpeare. 
Hang him, mechanical ſalt - butter rogue; I will 
ſtare him out of his wits; I will hew him with 
my cudgel. " Shakeſpeare. 
HMechanick ſlaves, 2 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, ſhall 
*Uplift us to the view. 
To make a god, a hero, or a king, 
Deſcend to a mechanick dialect. Roſcommon. 


Mzecna'nicx.n.ſ. A manufacturer; a 


low workman. 


, 


- — 


meddwi ebrius ſum.] Drink, properly 


Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


| 


4Mecna'nical. |} adj. [mechanicus, Lat. 
1Mecanua'nick.. 


| 


|MEe"par. =. /. 


| 


MED 
* 
| | Do not bid me AH | 
Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate Wk 
Again with Rome's mechanicks. Shakeſp. Coriolantr, 
A third proves a very heavy philoſopher, why 
| aeg would have made a good mechanick, 
ve done well enough at the uſeful philoſophy 
of the ſpade or the anvil. South.” 
MEcna'nicks. . J. [mechanica, Latin.] 
Dr. Wallis defines mechanicks to be the geome- 
try of motion, a mathematical ſcience, which 
| ſhews the effects of powers, or moving forces, ſs 
far as they are applied to engines, and demon- 
ſtrates the laws of motion. Harris. 
The rudiments of geography, with ſomething of 
mechanicks, may be eaſily conveyed into the minds 
of acute young perſons. Watrs's Impr. of the Mind. 
Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechbanicks, 
and inventor of a veſſel which imitated-thunder. 
| Broome. 
Mecna'nically. adv. [from mecha- 
nick. According to the laws of me- 
chaniſm. | | 
They ſuppoſe even the common animals tuat 
are in being, to have been formed mechanically 
among the reſt, - Ray. 
Later philoſophers feign hypotheſes for explain- 
ing all things mcchanically, and refer other cauſes 
to metaphyficks. Newton. 
MECHA NICALNESS. #. /. [from mecha- 
nick. ] | 
1. Agreeableneſs to the laws of mecha- 


niſm. 
2. Meanneſs. | 
MecHANICIAN. 2. . [mechanicien, Fr.] 
A man profeſſing or ſtudying the con- 
ſtruction of machines. | ip 
Some were figured like male, others like female 
ſcrews, as mechanicians ſpeak. Boyle. 
MECHANISM. 2. J. | mechaniſme, Fr.] 
1. Action according to mechanick laws. 
| Aﬀeer the chyle has paſſed through the lungs, 
nature continues her uſual mechaniſm, to convert 
hto animal ſubſtances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
He acknowledged nothing befides matter and 
mation; ſo that all muſt be performed either by 
mec baniſm or accident, either of which is wholly 
unaccountable. Bentley. 
2. Conſtruction of parts depending on 
each other in any complicated fabrick. 
Mzcno'acan. 2. . [from the = WW 


Mecbeacan is a large root, twelve or fou 
inches long ; the plant which affords it is a ſpecies 
of bindweed, and its ſtaiks are angular : the root 
in powder is a gentle and mild purgative. Hills 

MeconiuM. 1. /. ane 1s. 8 
1. Expreſſed juice of poppy. 
2. The firſt excrement of children. 

Infants new-born have a mecenium, or fort of 

dark-coloured excrement in the bowels. Arbuthnot. 

[ medaille, French; pro- 
bably from metallum, Latin. ] 1 
1. An ancient coin. | | | 

The Roman medals were their curcent money : 


- When an action deſerved to be recorded on a coin, 


it was ſtampt, and iſſued out of the mint. Addiſ. 
2. A piece ſtamped in honour of ſome 
remarkable performance. 


- 


Mevpa"LLick. adj. [from medal.] Pertain- 


ing to medals. | 

You will never, with all your medalli-k elo- 
quence, perſuade Eugenius, that it is better to have 
a pocketful of Otho's than of Jacobus'ss Addiſon. 


Mepa'LL1on. 2. /. [medaillen, French.] . 


A large antique ſtamp or medal. 

 Medalions, in reſpect of the other coins, were 
the fame as modern medals in reſpect of modern 
money. | Addiſon. 7 


Mz"DALLIST. 1. J. [medaillifie, Fr.] A 
man {killed or curious in medals. 
P 2 | | Ag 
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2. To limit by ſomething in the middle. MDiATOCAIALT. 1%. [frommediarer.} | 
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again, mediated by a ſtep of the other foot, a pace, 
equal to five feet. | H 
MEe"piaTE. adj. 


| of Chriſt's mediatorial- office 
are accounted for from the truth of his reſurtec. 


All other effects 


[mediat, French ; me- 


W * 


1. To have to do: in this ſenſe it is al- 
© ways followed by with. 
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3. Acting as a means. Unuſual. 
The moſt important care of a new king, was 

his marriage for mediate eſtabliſhment of the royal 
line. © | | / Waiton. 
MEe"DIATELY. adv. from mediate.] By 
a a ſecondary cauſe; in ſuch a manner 
that EY acts between the firſt 

cauſe and the laſt effect. | 

God worketh all things amongſt us 72 by 
ſecondary means; the which means of our ſafety 
being ſhipping and ſea- forces, are to be eſteemed 


a | 
4 | . 4 tions | +8 -  Fiddes's ve : 
0 4 It is reported that caſſia, when gathered, is put dius, Latin.] Pot 1 MrD1A"TORSHIP. #. | [from mediator.) 
145 5x ikins * * 1 flayed, N breed- . Interpoſed; 3 TY The office of a mediator. r. 
4 oy WOT,  WEy  GEVOUT TRE PIT, ANG: JURITOW Soon the medate clouds ſhall be diſpell'd; , "DIL SS of 
9 and ſo make it hollow; bur meddle not with the The fun gal ſoon be fine ww ach 1 N Nn a. J. [medius, | Lat,] A 
Ui back, becauſe it is bitter. Bacor. | , Middle; between two extremes. i emale Mediator. N Ainſworth, 
i * With the power of it upon the ſpirits of men we ; LO N 8 7 Mevic,. n. / | medica, Latin.] A pla 
0 will only meddle Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | . er „M7 L. adj di Lati 1 
mo o . . . . * . 1 307. E DIC AI. 2 G 4 2 
7 I have thus far been an upright judge, not med- rr chk + nr ] Phy 


ſical; relating to the art of healing ; 
medicinal. _ abs | 
In this work attempts will exceed performances 
it being compoſed by ſnatches of time, as medical 
vacation would permit... Brown's Vulgar Errour;, 
Me"dicAaLLyY. adv. | from medical.) Phy. 
ſically; medicinally. - 7 | 
That which promoted this conſideration, and 
medically advanced the ſame, was the doQtrine of 
Hippocrates. | a Dirocpne. 
Mze"picaMENT. 3. /. | medicament, Fr. 


dling with the defign nor diſpoſition. Dryden. 
2, Lo interpoſe; to act in any thing. 
For my part, I'll not meddle nor make any far- | 
ther. Shakeſpeare. 
In every turn of ſtate, without meddling on either 
ſie, he has always been favourable to merit. Dryd. 
The civil lawyers have pretended to determine 
concerning the ſucceſſion of princes ; but, by our 
author's principles, have meddled in a matter that 
belongs not to them. Locke. 
What haſt thou to do to meddle with the affairs 
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of my family ? to diſpoſe of my eſtate, old boy? as his gifts, and then only available and beneficial medicamentum, Lat.] Any thing uſed in 

. . „ Arbutbnit. | hen he vouchſafeth his grace to uſe them aright. | healing; generally topical applications 

3. To interpoſe or intervene Im por tunely Ralcigh's Eſfjays. | Adin thee fraternal or nal. 5 

| | 1 EET | , paternal, then pubſick 

or officiouſly. Peſtilent contagion is propagated immediately reprehenſions; and, upon the unſuccefsfulneſs of 

il Why ſhould'ft thou meddle to pa,” wag : by I with * r | theſe milder medicaments, the uſe of ſtronger phy. 
1 108 2 XIV. 10. peſtilen ſeminaries vs 2 . 

* 3 It is an honour for a man to 7 _ ſtrife : x a F Harvey on Conſumptions. E. K was cured by 2 

3 4 but every fool will be meddling. Prov. xx. 3- | MEDIATION. . /. [ mediation, French, Y ments, after it was putrified ; and. the violent ſwell- 

0 1 This mcddling prieſt longs to be found a 1 ** from medius, Latin. ] ; ing and — — another was taken 4 by ſcald- 

| i : *| 1. Interpoſition ; intervention; agency is it with mile FF Temple": Mice, 

| 1 A un art Shaper wp — 1— 8 between two parties, practiſed by 2 W NTAL. adj. "[medicamenteux, 

1-8 To Me"DD1.s. v. a. [from meſler, French.]| common friend. „ 


— 


» w_ * 


dicine, internal or topical. | 
Mepicame'nTALLY. adv. [from medi- 
camental.] After the manner of medi- 


eine; with the power of medicine. 
The ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the power- 


Some nobler token I have kept apart 
For Livia and Octavia, to induce 

Their mediation. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cl:opatra. 

Noble offices thou may ſt effect 

Of mediation, after I am dead, | 

Between his greatneſs and thy other brethren, 


— —ͤ— 


| 
To mix; to mingle. Obſolete. 
{ 4 He that had well ycon' d his lere, N 
ll Thus meddled his talk with many a teare. Spenſer. 
| A meddl:d ſtate of the orders of the goſpel, 
8 and ceremonies of popery, is not the beſt way to 
Ny q baniſh popery. 


nee — „ —-— 2 
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thing medicinal. 

The fumes, ſteams, and ſtenches of London, do 
ſo medicate and impregnate the air about it, that it 
becomes capable of little more. ' Graunt, 

To this may. be aſcribed the great effects of 
medicated waters. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


MEep1ca'T1on. 2. / [from medicate.] 


tion, as medaler, but accept of them in ps part. 

| ACcons 

This may be applied to thoſe that aſſume to 
themſelves the merits of other mens ſervices, med- 
dlers, boaſters, and im; e-tinents. L' Eftrange. 
Mz"DpL.Es0ME. adj. Intermeddling : as, 
a meddleſome, buſy body. Ainſworth. 


2. Agency interpoſed ; intervenient power. 
The paſſions have their refidence in the ſenſative 
appetite: for inaſmuch as man is a compound 
of fleſh a: well as ſpirit, the ſoul, during its abode 
in the body, does all things by the mediation of 
theſe paſſions. Soxth's Sermons. 
It is utterly unconceivable, that inanimate brute 


| . * 7.16 ; Here. Shakeſpeare. | fulleſt action of natural heat; and that not 
. -MEe'ppLER. =. /. [from meddle.} One The king fouzht unto them to compoſe thoſe | Wmentally in a ſubſtantial mutation, but alſo me. 
if who buſies himſelf with things in which | eroubles between him and his ſubjeRts ; they ac. 355 „„ 
348 he has no concern. a | cordingly interpoſed their mediaticn in a round and | © NE DICATE. V. @. [medico, Latin. ] 
13 ll Do not drive away ſuch as bring thee informa- princely manner. Bacon. To tincture or, impregnate. with any 


EDIA'STINE. n. J. | French ; mediaſti- 


num, Lat.] The fimbriated body about 


which the guts are convolved. 

None of the membranes which inveſt the inſide 
of the breaſt but may be the ſeat of this diſeaſe, 
the mediaftine as well as the pleura. Arbuth. on Diet. 

To Mir E. v. #. [from medius, Lat.] 
1. To interpoſe as an equal friend to 
both parties; to act indifferently be- 
tween contending parties; to intercede. 

The corruption of manners in the world, we 
mall find owing to ſome meciating ſchemes that 
offer to comprehend the different intereſts of ſin 
and religion. Rogers. 

2. To be between two. 

By being crowded, they exclude all other bodſes 

that hetore mediated between the parts of their 
To M="DIATE. v. a. 
1. To effect by mediation. 


The earl made many profeſſions of his deſire | 


to interpoſe, and mediate a god peace between the 
narions. "  Clarendan. 

I poſſeſs chem:ſts and corpuſcularians of advan- 
taze; by the confederacy I am mediating between 
them. | | Hoyle. 


matter, without the mediation of ſome immaterial 
being, ſhould operate upon other matter without 
mutual contact. | Bentley. 
3. Interceſſion; entreaty for another. 
MEDIA”TOR. 2. /. [ mediateur, French. ] 
1. One that intervenes between two par- 
ties. 


Vou had found by experience the trouble of all 


mens confluence, and for all matters to yourſelf, 
as a mediator between them and their ſovereign. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
2. An interceſſor; an entreater for an- 
other; one who uſes his influence in 
favour of another. | 
It is againſt the ſenfe of the law, to make ſaints 
or angels to be mediators between God and them. 
N Stilling fleet. 


3. One of the characters of our bleſſed | 


Saviour. 


A mediator is conſidered two ways, by nature or 
by office, as the fathers diſtinguiſh. He is a me- 
diator by nature, as partaking of both natures 
divine and human; and mediator by office, as tranſ- 
acting matters between God and man. 

Man's friend, his mediater, his defign'd, 
Both ranſom and redeemer voluntary. Milton. 


Waterl. ' 


1. The act of tincturing or impregnat- 
ing with medicinal ingredients. 
The watering of the plant with an infuſion of 


the medicine may have more force than the ret, 


becauſe the medication is oft renewed. 
2. The uſe of phyſick. 

He adviſeth to obſerve the equinoxes and ſol- 
ſtices, and to decline medication ten days before 
and aiter. Brown. 

MeDi'cINABLE. adj. | medicinalis, Lat.] 
the power of phyſiek. 


Bacon. 


r 
| Old oil is more clear and hot in medicinable uſe. 


Bacon. 
Accept a bottle made of a ſerpentine ſtone, which 
gives any wine infuſed therein for four and twenty 
hours the taſte and operation of the Spaw water, 
and is very medicinable for the cure of the . 

; k oftuns 

The hearts and galls of pikes are medicinable. 

15 vn 
MepicrnaAL. adj. [medicinalis, Latin: 
this word is now commonly pronounced 
medicinal, with the accent on the ſecond 
ſyllable ; but more properly, and more 
agreeably to the beſt authorities, med 
"2 0 We 


mM Having 


MED © 
1. Having the power of healing; hav- 
ing phyſical virtue. WR LOC | 
Come with words as medicinal as true, * 
Honett aveither ; to purge him of that humour 
That preſſe him from fleep. Shake. Yinter's Tele, 
7 Thoughts my tormentors arm 4 with y 
nas, - | wo 
0 "apprehenſive tendereſt parts z_ 
Exaſperate, exulcerate and raiſe 12 | 
Due inflammation, Which no cooling herb | 
Nor medicinal liquor can alſuage. Milton s Aponiftes. 
The ſecond cauſes took the ſwift command, 
The ed icinal head, the ready hand ; 


Mangle my 


All but eternal doom was conquer d by their art. 
| | Dryden. 
_ Belonging to phyſick. ho 
0 nn in med cinal lore, 
For by his fide a pouch he wore, | 
Replete with ſtran ge hermetick powder, 
That wounds nine miles point-blank with 8 
utler. 


Such are call'd medicinal- days by ſome writers, 
forbid the uſe of medicines: but it is moſt pro- 
perly uſed for thoſe days wherein purging, or any 
other evacuation, is more conveniently complied 
wich. uincy. 

Medicinal-hours are thoſe wherein it is ſuppoſed 
that medicines may be. taken, commonly reckoned 
in the morning faſting, about an hour before din- 
ner, about four hours after dinner, and going to 


and aggiavation of the diſtemper. 


Phyſically. By | 
the — Sar leech like liv'd on blood, 
Sucking for them were med cinally good. Dryden. 
Mz" DICINE. . J. [medicine, French; me- 
dicina, Lat. It is generally pronounced 
as if only of two ſyllables, ned cine. 
Phyſick; any remedy adminiſtered by a 
phyſician. £43 Hd 298 + 66d 
O, my dear father ! reſtauration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
A merry heart doth good like a medicine; but 
a broken ſpirit drieth the bones. Prove xvii. 22. 
1 with to die, yet dare not death endure 
Deteſt the med cine, yet deſire the cure. Dryden. 
To MEDICINE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To operate as phyſickx. Not uſed. 
Not all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever medi ine thee to that ſweet ſleep 
Which thou owedft yeſterday, Shak ſpeare. 
Meprzrr. . / | mediete, Fr. medietas, 


Latin.] Middle ſtate; 
two extremes; half. * 
They contained no fiſhy compoſure, but were 
made up of man and bird; the human mediety 
variouſly placed not only above but below. 
| | f Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Mepio'criTy. 2. . [mediocrits, French; 
mediocritas, Latin. 


1. Moderate degree; middle rate. 

Men of age ſeldom drive buſineſs home to the 
full period, but content themſelves with a 
crity of ſueceſs. « Bacon. 

There appeared a ſudden and marvellous conver- 
ſion in the dukes caſe, from the moſt exalted to 
the moſt depreſſed, as if his expedition had been 
capable of no m2dicritiese 85 Motten. 

He likens the mediocrity cf wit to one of a 
mean fortune, who manages his ftore with great 
parſimony; but who, with fear of running into 
profuſeneſs, never arrives to the magnificence of 
living. ; Dryden State of Innocence. 

Getting and improving our knowledge in ſub- 


2. Moderation ; temperance. 


wherein no criſis or change is expected, ſo as to 


bed; but times are to be governed by the ſymptoms | 


| Quincy. 
MzD1 CINALLY. adv. [from e 


participation of 


medio- \' 


ſtances only by experience and hiſtory, is all that 
the weakneſs of our faculties in this ſtate of medio- 
7%, while we are in this world, can attain to. 
* Locke. 5 


| * 
3 | | : 


ey * nnn . 
; 2 644 on 1 * * = : 


* 


Had. on in the uſe of food, ſhould: lead 
us beyond that which is meet, we owe obedience 
to that law of reaſon which teacheth mediocrity in 
meats and drinks. Hoster. 
When urge us to extreme oppoſition againſt 
the church of Rome, do they mean we ſhou!d be 
| drawn unto it only for a time, and afterwards re- 
turn to a mediocrity ? | Heoker. 
{To Meg'piTaTE. v. a. [mediter, Fr. me- 
Aitor, Lat.] 


1. To plan ; to ſcheme; to contrive. 
Some affirmed that I meditared a war; God 
knows, 1 did not then think of war. X. Charles. 
Like a lian that unheeded lay, 
Diſſembling fleep, and watchful to betray, 
Wich inward rage he meditates his prey. Dryden. 
Before tae memory of the flood was loſt, men 
- meditated the ſetting up a falſe religion at Babel. 
"4 Ferbes. 
2. To think on; to revolve in the mind. 
Them among 
There ſet a man of ripe and perfect age, 
Who did them meditate all his life long. Fairy Qu. 


| 


: — 


in wiſdom, and that reaſoneth of holy things. 
8 Eccluſ. xiv. 20. 


— 


To Mrprrarz. w. 3. 


muſe; to contemplate; to dwell on 
Width intenſe thought. It is commonly 
uſed of pious contemplation. 

His delight is in the law of the Lord, and in 
his law doth he meditate night and day. Pſalm i. 2. 

I will meditate alſo of all thy work, and talk of 
all thy doings. Pſalm Ixxvil. 12. 

Meditate till you make ſome act of piety upon 
the occaſion of what you meditate ; either get ſome 


new arguments againſt a fin, or ſome new encou- 
. ragements to virtue. 


To worſhip God, to ſtudy his will, to meditate 
upon him, and to love him; all theſe being plea- 
ſure and peace. | Tillotſon. 
Mrolr Arion. 2. /. [ meditation, Fr. 
meditatio, Lat.] 
1. Deep thought; cloſe attention; con- 
trivance; contemplation. N55 
I left the meditations herein I was, and ſpake 


_ 


Some thought and meditation are neceſſary ; and 
a man may poſſibly be ſo ſtupid as not to have 
God in all his thoughts, or to ſay in his heart, 
there is none. Bentley. 
2. Thought employed upon ſacred objects. 
His name was heavenly contemplation; 
Of God and goodneſs was his meditation. Fairy Q. 
Thy thoughts to nobler meditations give, 
And ſtudy how to die, not how to live. Granville. 
3. A ſeries of thoughts, occaſioned by 
any object or occurrence. In this ſenſe 
are books of meditations. 
| Mz"piraTvE. adj. | from meditate.] 
1. Addicted to meditation. Ain/worth. 
2. Expreſſing intention or deſign. 


MEeDITERRA'NE. adj. | medius and 
MEDITERRANEAN. terra ; mediter- 
| MEDiTERRANEOUS: ) rare, French. ] 


1. Encircled with land. 


In all that part that lieth on the north fide of 

the mediterrane ſea, it is thought not to be. the 
© vulgar tongue. „ Brerecuood. 
2. Inland; remote from the ſea. 


, 


| 
; 
and fo it is a fat and unctuous ſublimation of the 
earth. | Brown. 


We have taken a lefs height of the mountains 
than is requiſite, if we reſpect the mediterrancous 
mountains, or thoſe that are at a great diſtance 

6 — © "Burnet. 


d 


from the ſea. 


{| 


Bleſſed is the man that doth meditate good things 


To think; to 


Taylor 2 


It is found in mountains and mediterraueous parts; 
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to her in anger. 2 Eſd. x. 5. 

| »Tis moſt true, * 
That muſing meditation moſt affects 0 
Ihe penſive ſecreſy of deſert cell. Milton. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


— 


To Mork. 
To ME'DLY. 
MEe*"DLY. =. /. [from meddle for 22 J 


9 
f 


. 4 
— 


MED 


Mez"prum. =. , [medium, Latin.] 
1. Any thing intervening. ; 

Whether any other liquors, being made mediums, 
cauſe a diverſity of ſound from water, it may be 
tried. | Bacon. 


I muſt bring together 


All theſe extremes; and muſt remove all mediums, 


That each may be the other's object. Denham. 
Seeing requires light and a free medium, and a 
right line to the objects; we can hear in the dark, 
immured, and by curve lines. Holder. 
He, who looks upon the ſoul through its out- 
ward actions, often tees it through a deceitful ma- 
dium, which is apt to difcolour the object. 
Addiſon's Speftatoy. | 
The parts of bodies on which their colours 
depend, are denſer than the medium which pervades 
their interſtices. Newt 
Againſt filling the heavens with fluid mediums, 
unleſs they be exceeding rare, a great objection 
ariſes from the regular and very laſting motions 
of the planets and comets in all manner of courſes 
through the heavens. Menton: Opticks. 
2. Any thing uſed in ratiocination, in or- 
der to a concluſion ; the middle term 
in an argument, by which propoſitions 
. are connected. | 0 | 
This cannot be anſwered by thoſe mediums which 
have been uſed. D den's Fuvenal. 
We, whoſe underſtandings are ſhort, are forced 
to coll ct one thing from another, and in that pro- 
ceſs we ſeek out proper mediums. Baker on Learning» 
3. The middle place or degree; the juſt 
temperature between extremes. 
The juſt medium of this caſe lies betwixt the 
pride and the abjeQion, the two ex . 
N | L'E 
Mze"DLaAR. 2. /. [meſpilus, Latin.] 
1. A tree. | 


The leaves of the medlar are either whale; and 


ſhaped like thoſe of the laurel, as in the manured 
forts ; or laciniated, as in the wild ſorts: the flower 


confiſts of five leaves, which expand in form of a. 


roſe : the fruits are umbilicated, and are not eatable 
till they "decay ; and have, for the moſt part, five 
hard ſeeds in each. Miller. 
Now will he fit under a medlar tree, 
And wiſh his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit, 
Which maids call m:d/ars.Shakeſp. Romeo and Jul. 
2. The fruit of that tree. 
You'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, 
And that's the right virtue of the medlar. Shakeſp. 
October is drawn in a garment. of yellow and 
carnation ; with a baſket of ſervices, med/ars, and 


cheſnuts. | Peac bam. 
No rotten med/ars, whilſt there be 
Whole orchards in virginity. Cleaveland. 


Men have gather'd trom the hawthorn's branch 
Large medlars, imitating regal crowns. Philips. 


v. a. To mingle. Spen/ers 


A Rixture; a miſcellany; a mingle 
maſs, It is commonly uſed with ſome. 

degree of contempr. 3 
Some imagined that the powder in the armory 
had taken fire; others, that troops of horſemen 
approached : in which medly of conceits they bare 
down one upon another, and joſtled many into the 
tower ditch. £ Hay bfi. 
Love is a medley of endearments, jars, 

Suſpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars; 
Then peace again. py Walſh. 
They count the'r toilſome- marches, long . fa- 

tigues, 
Unuſual faſtings, and will bear no more 

This zedley ot philoſophy and war. Addiſon's Cato. 
Mabhomet began to knock down his fellow. 
citizens, and. to fill all Arabia with an unnatural 
medley of religion and blood ſhed. Addiſon. 


here are that a compounded fluid drain 


From different mixtures: and the blended Rreams, 
| | Each, 
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Fach $utually rorreAting each, create © 1 My'rivd, adj. Relating to à boundary jo © © | To me no greater je:, 
Anme. © | fn _ Philips. | meer being a boundary, or mark of di-] Than that your labours meer u profy'rous end. 
Mrorkr. ad. Mingled ; confuſed. viſion. rus e | 1 e _ Gramvill,, 

. Giſcompor'd; ˙uu' . fled |. why thould be fol- | 7 9 MEETS lm 
ums at my heart, convulfions in my nerves, | low you? 3 II. To encounter; to cloſe face to face, 


Within my little world make med/cy war. Dryden. 
MEDu LLAR, adj. [medullaire, Fr. 
Mz»ou'LLary. from medulla, Lat.] 


Pertaining to the marrow. 
Theſe little emiſſaries, united together at the 
cortical part of the brain, make the medullar part, 


«+ being a bundle of very ſmall, thread-like chanels 


or fibres. (beyne s Phil. Principles. 
The back, for the ſecurity of that medullary 
ſubſtance that runs. down its cavity, is bent after 
the manner of the catenarian curve. Cheyne. 
Meev, . /. 
nick. ] $4 
1. Reward; recompence. Now rarely 
uſed. 
| He knows his meed, if he be ſpide, | 
To be a thouſand deaths, and ſhame beſide. Spenſcr. 
Whether in beauties glory did exceed | 
A roſy garland was the victor's meede. Fairy Queen. 


Thanks to men 
Of noble minds is honourable meeds Shakeſpeare. 


He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier b ; # Addiſon, 

Unwept, and welter * —— wind, | To be f IE "of 2 | What a majeſty and force does one meet with 

Without the weed of ſome melodious tear. o be your regent in the realm rance. in theſe ſhort inſcriptions: are not you amazed to 

+ Milton. ; Shakeſpeare. ſee ſo much hiſtory gathered into ſo ſmall a com- 

If ſo, a cloak ana veſture be my meed The eye is very proper and meet for ſeeing. wg paſs ? Addiſon on ancient Medali. 
Bentley. | 5. To Meer with. To join. 


Till his return no title ſhall I plead. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. Preſent; gift. | 
Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his ſteward : no mecd but he repays 
.. Seven-fold above itſelf, SEakeſp. Timon of Athens. 


MEEK. adj. [minkr, Iſlandick.] | 


1. Mild of temper ; not proud; not rough; | 


not eaſily provoked ; ſoft; gentle. 
Moſes was wery meek above all men. 


x Numb o xii. 3 

But he her fears to ceaſe, _- 
Sent down the mcek-ey'd peace. Milton. 
We ought to be very cautious and meek-ſpirited, 
till we are aſſured of the honeſty of our anceſtors. 


[med, Saxon; miete, 'Teuto- | 


ME E 


The itch of his affection ſhould not then 

Have nickt his captainſhip; at ſuch a point, 

When half to kalf the world oppos d, be being 

The mcered queſtion. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clecpat ra. 
MET. adj. [of obſcure etymology. ] 


1. Fit; Proper qualified : applied both | 


to perſons and things. Now rarely uſed. 
Ah! my dear love, why do you fleep thus long, 

When meeter were that you ſhould now awake - 
. ; ; r. 

If the election of the miniſter ſhould be com- 

mitted to every pariſh, would they chuſe the 

meeteſt. Whitgift. 
I am a tainted wether of the flock, 


Meere for death. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 


To be known ſhortens my laid intent, 
My boon I make it, that you know me not, 
Till time and I think meet. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 
; What, at any time have you heard her ſay ? 
— That, Sir, which I will not report after her. 
— You may to me, and tis moſt meet you ſhould. 
| | Sbaleſpcare. 


2. Mar with. Even with. from meet, 


the verb. ] A low expreſſion. 
Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; 
but he'll be meet with you. Shakeſpeare. 


To Mgr. v. a. pret. I net; I have 


met; particip. met. [mexan, Saxon, to 
find; moeten, Dutch. ] | 

1. To come face to face; to encounter, 
by travelling in oppoſite directions. 

Met'ft thou my poſts ? Shakeſpeare. 


His daughter came out to meer him with timbrels 


and dances. udges, xi. 34+ 


Mean while our primitive great. fire, to meet 


| 


6. To Meer with, To, ſuffer unexpet. 


| 


2. To encounter in hoſtility. 


3. To aſſemble; to come together. 


4. To MET with. To light on; to find : 


— —— 


* 
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Then born to diſtance by the tides of men, 
Like adamant and ſteel they meet again. Dryden, - 


They appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Mas. 
Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to ſolemnize this feaſt, Matin. 
The materials of that bdvilding happily mer ty. 
gether, and very fortunately ranged themſelves into 
that delicate order, that it naſt be a very great 
chance that parts them. _ * Tillotſon 


it includes, ſometimes obſcurely, the 
idea of ſomething unexpected. 


When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, 
he maketh as worthy a foldier as any nation he 
meeteth with. Spenſer, 

We met wvith many things worthy of obſervation, 

| Bacon. 

Hercules“ meeting wvith pleaſure and virtue, was 
invented by Prodicus,. who lived before Socrates, 


Falſtaff at that oak ſhall mret with us. Shakeſprore, 


edly. 
He, that hath ſuffered this diſordered ſpring, 
Hath now himſelf met vith the fall of leaf, 


Shakeſpeare, 
A little ſum you mourn, while moſt have met 
With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat. Creech, 
7. To encounter; to engage. 

„ Royal miſtreſs, 
Prepare to meet 20ith more than brutal fury _ 
From the fierce prince. Rowe's Ambitious Steym. 

8. A latimſm. To obviate; occurrere 


11 Collier. His godlike gueſt, walks forth. Milton. objedto. 
| 2. Expreſſing humility and gentleneſs. 2. To encounter in hoſtility. | Before I proceed farther, it is good to me 
| Both confeſs'd To meet the noiſe ith an objection, which if not removed, the 
. Humbly their faults, and pardon begg d, with tears Of his almighty engine, he ſhall hear concluſion of experience from the time paſt to the 
Watering the ground, and with their ſighs the air Infernal thunder. Milton. } preſent will not be found. Bacon. 
1 bal Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in fign bt: So match'd they ſtood ; | 9. To advance half way. 
* * Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation mech. Milton. For never but once more was either like He yields himſelf to the man of buſineſs with 
14: To MERKEN. v. a. [from meek. ] Io To meet ſo great a foe. Milton. reluctancy, but offers himſelf to the viſits of 2 
— make meek; to ſoften. This word I | 3. To encounter unexpeRedly. friend with facility, and all the meeting readineks 
14 | 0 have found no where elſe. So judge thou {till, preſumptuous, till the wrath, of deſire. | WY Ys . South, 
I The glaring lion ſaw, his horrid heart Which thou incurr'ſ| by flying, mee: thy flight Our meeting hearts 
i vl Sev'nfold, and ſcourge that wiidom back to Hell. Conſented ſoon, and marriage made us one. Rows. 


4 Was meelen' d, and he join'd his ſullen joy. 
+ 0 5 Thomſon. | 
; Mr'EkLVY. adv. [from met.] Mildly; 


gently; not ruggedly; not proudly. 
Be therefore, O my dear lords, pacify' d, 

And this miſ-ſeeming diſcord"meekly lay aſide. 1 

| Fairy Queen. 

No pride does with your riſing honours grow, 

You meekly look on ſuppliant crowds below. 

| Stepney. 

M kEKRN ESS. 2. /. [from meek. ] Gentle 
neſs; mildneſs; ſoftneſs of temper. 
That pride and meckneſs mixt by equal part, 


Mi lt One 


4. To 'oin another in the ſame place, 
When ſhall we three meet again, | 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? Shakeſp. Mach. 
Chance may lead where I may meet 
Some wand'ring ſpirit of Heav'n by fountain fide 
Or in thick ſhade retir d. Milton. 
I knew not till I met 
My friends, at Ceres“ now deſerted feat. Dryden. 
Not look back to ſee, 
we love we ne er mult meet again. 


Dryden. | 


10. To unite, to join: as, thele rivers 
meet at ſuch a place and join. Ro 

METER. 2. /. [from meet.] One that 
accoſts another, | 

There are beſide 


Laſcivious meeters, to whoſe venom'd ſound 
The open ear of youth doth always liſten. Shakeſp 

Me'eTinG. ». /. [from meet. 
1. An aſſembly ; a convention. 
If the fathers and huſbands of thoſe, whoſe relief 


this your meeting intends, were of the houſhold 
of faith, then their relicts and children ought not 
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| i | Do both appear t adorn her beauty's grace. Spenſer, The nearer you come to the end of the lake, 80 be ſtrangers to the good that is done 1 it, 4 
9 You ſign your place and calling, in full ſeeming, the mountains on each fide grow higher, till at laſt | they want it. | Spratt's Ser mem. 
4 j With meelneſt and humility ; but your heart | they meet. | Ae. Since the ladies have deen left out of 32 
I! [ 5 Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, we 16. To find; to be treated with; to light N at play, our converſation h 7 
Ws it | are. | 1 
WP N When his diſtemper — him, he ſubmitted | Me een 2. An interview. | =. 
"} 10 - . , ! . N l _ tongu . 7 ' * . * 0 im 
WT 8 mg and Wee I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, La x ee e jon bim; _ 2 
1 OT, | . IJ Nor half the-puniſhments thoſe erimes have met. | v8» him on with'a 
14; Merr. adj. See Mzaxg. Simple; un- 43 I. . N Kai 
{vw mixed. _ | Ol vice or virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, * 37 A conventicle; an aſſembly of q 
| q Mazx. #. / See Merz, A Jake; a] Which mers contempt, or which compaſſion firſt. | ſenters. 8 
4 boundary. | Pepe. 4. A conflux: as the meeting of two rivers. 
181TH | | 3 
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| 2 e him that the churches were 
ſo many meetinghouſes ; rennen 
a on. 
[from the adjective.] 


„ — 


MEETI1NG+HOUSE. . 


MEg"gTLY- adv. 
Fitly ; properly. 
ME'ETNESS. 4. . 


riety. © | 
N . [from Hemycrany, mi- 


ME" GRIM. . 
grain, megrim, npagaria.] Dilorder of 
or vertigo there is an obtenebra- 


the head. 
223 with a ſemblance of turning round. 
Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 
There ſcereenꝰd in ſhades from day*s deteſted glare, 
Spleen ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, 
Pain at her fide, and megrim at her head. Pope. 
O MEINE. v. 4. To mingle. Ainjw. 
Mz'inY, . J. [menu, Saxon. See 
' Many. Mejnie, French.] A retinue; 
domeſtick ſervants. | 
They ſummon'd up their meiny; ſtrait took 
horſe; | | 
Commanded me to follow, and attend, Shakeſp. | 
MELanaGo'GUEs, 2. / [from uiay;; And 
).] Such medicines as are ſuppoſed 
particularly to purge off black choler. 
MELancH0LICK-adj. [ from melancholy.) 
1. Diſordered with melancholy ; fanci- 
ful; hypachondnmacal ; gloomy. 
If he be mad, a angry, or melan: holict, or-ſpright- 
ly, be will paint whatſoever is proportionable to any 
one. | 
The commantators on old Ari- 
Stotle, tis urg'd, in judgement vary: 
They to their own conceits have brought 
The image of his general thought 
uſt as the melancholick eye | 
ces fleecs and armies in the ſ x. Prior. 
Unhappy ; unfortunate ; cauſing ſorrow. | 
The king found himſelf at the head of his army, 
after ſo many accidents and melanchelick perplexi- 
ties. / Clarendon: 
MELANCHO'LY. . J [melancolie, Fr. 
from uinavcc and x. 
1. A diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to proceed from 
a redundance of black bile; but ic is 


/ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 


10 | b 
102 better known to ariſe from too heavy 
etz and too viſcid blood: its cure is in eva- 


cuation, nervous medicines, and power- 
ful ſtimuli. Quincy. 
2. A kind of madneſs, in which the mind 
is always fixed on one object. f 

1 have neither the ſchblar's melanchely, which is 
emulaten; nor the muſician's, which is fantaſti- 


ſoldier's, which is ambitious; nor the lawyer's, 
which is politick; nor the lady's, which is nice; 
nor the lover's, which is all theſe:; but it is a me- 
lanchely of mine own, compounded of many ſimples, 
extracted from many objects, and, indeed, the 
ſundry contemplation of my travels, in which my 
often rumination wraps me in a moſt humorous 


3 ſadneſs. Sbaleſpeare. 
oy Moanſtruck madneſs, moping Mort th 
vont. 3. A gloomy, penſive, diſconten: ed tem- 
ting Per. „ | 
lege- He proteſted, that he had only been to ſeek ſoli« 


tary places b 


n y an extreme melancholy that had poſ- 


[from meet. Fitneſs 34 


Dryden. 


. 
, " 
1 


cal; nor the courtiex's, which is proud; nor the 


1 
Merrr'rRROus. adj. Productive 


2 


| Pope. 
2. Diſeaſed with melancholy ; fanciful; 
MELICE'RIS. n. J. 
| M#"LiLOT. 3. /. | melilot, French; 


lotus, Lat.] A plant. 
To ME LIoRATE. v. a. [meliorer, Fr. 


© beaſts that ſuffer it. 


MzLIORITY. 2. /. [from melior.] 


benign agent. Bentley. 
To MELL. v. u. [aeler, ſe meler, French. ]. 
To mix; to meddle. Obſolete. 


| | Spenſer. 
Here is a great deal of good matter ; 
Loſt for lack of telling: 
Now I ſee thou doſt but clatter, 
Harm may come of me/ling. * Spenſer*s. Paſtorals. 


Sidney. 1 
im a All theſe gifts come from him; and if we mur- 
ay- mur ere, we may at the next melancholy be 
we doubled that God did not make us angels. | 
Diſ- Taylor's Holy Living. 
4 This melanchoby flatters, but — * hg * 
What is it elſe but penuty of ſoul, | 
A lazy flott, -a wanabneſs of the mind? Dryden. 1 
5 


6 


W 


bx: 


HS 


er muſing melan reigns, 2 
MzELANnCHO'LY- . Fr. 


MELIORATION. 2, /. [ melioration, Fr. 


MzL11FICA'TION. #, J [mellifico, Lar.] 


= 


4 cation in bees. 
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13 thoſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, | 
ar gs ang. penſive contemplation dwells, - 


3 


. Gloomy ; diſmal. - 
Think of all our miſeries 
But as ſome melancholy dream, which has awak'd us 
To the renewing of our joys. ' Denham. 


If in the me/ancholy ſhades below, 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow ; 
Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt, mine undecay'd, 
Burn on through death, and animate my ſhade, 


b 


habitually dejeRed. 
How now, ſweet Frank ; art thou melancholy P 
He obſerves Lamech more melancholy than uſual, 
and imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has 
of his wife Adah, whom he loved. Locke. 


[ wenrnetce ] 


ef 
i 
CU 


Meliceris is a tumour incloſed in a cyſtis, and 
conſiſting of matter like honey. If the — 
reſembls milk curds, the tumour is called athe- 
roma; if like honey, meliceris; and if compoſed 
of tat, or a ſuety ſubſtance, ſteatoma. Sha 


meh. 


from * melior.] To better; to improve. 
Grafting meliorates the fruit; for that the nou- 
riſhment is better prepared in the ſtock than in the 


crude earth. Bacon. 
Put when we graft, or buds inoculate, 
Nature by art we nobly meliorate. Den bam. 


A man ought by no means to think that he 
ſhould be able ſo much as to alter or meliorate the 
humour of an ungrateful perſon by any acts of 
kindneſs. South. 

Caſtration ſerves to melicrate the fleſh of thoſe 
Graunt. 

Much labour is requir'd in trees; | 
Well muſt the ground be digg'd, and better dreſs'd, 
New ſoil to make, and. melicrate the reſt. Dryden. 


from meliorate.] Improvement; act of 
bettering. 

For the melioration of muſick there is yet much 
left, in this point of exquiſite conſorts, to try. | 
Bacon. 
State 
of being better. A word very elegant, 
but not uſed. | 

Men, incline unto them which are ſofteſt, and 
leaſt in their way, in deſpight of them that hold 
them hardeſt to it; ſo that this colour of meliority 
and pre-eminence is a fign of weakneſs, Bacon. 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of 
the world, the diſcernable ends of them, the me- 
licrity above what was neceffary to be, do evince, 
by a reflex argument, that it is the workmanthip 
not of blind mechaniſm, but of an intelligent and- 


It fathers fits not with ſuch things to mel!. 


of ho- 


The art or practice of making honey; 


production of honey. | 
In judging of the air, many things befides the 
weather qught to be obſerved : in ſome countries, 


* 
” 
. 


the filence of graſs-hoppers, and want of mellifi- 
Arbuthnot. 


| 


1 


| To ME"LLow. v. a. {from the no 


1 


MEL 
Lat.] A honied flow; a flow of ſweet- 


neſs, | 34 
eee adj. [mel and fluo, 
Latin.) Flowing 


* 


MeLt1 rivovs., 


with honey ; flowing. with ſweetneſs. 
A mellifluous voice, as I ama true knight. 
Shakeſpeare. 
As all thoſe things which are moſt melliſluous are 
ſooneſt changed into choler and bitterneſs, ſo are 
our vanities and pleaſures converted into the bit- 
tereſt ſorrows Raleigh. 


Innumerous ſongſters in the freſhening ſhade 
Of new ſprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Alellifluous. Thomſon's Spring · 
M' LLOW. adj. [meanpa, ſoft, Saxon, 
Sinner more nearly ng mollis, molle, 
_ mollow, mellow: though r is indeed 
eaſily changed into / in common 


ſpeech. ] 


| 1. Soft with ripeneſs ; full ripe. 


A ſtorm, a robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves. 
Shakeſpeare. 
An apple in my hand works different effects 
upon my ſenſes : my eye tells me it is green; my 
noſe, that it hath a mellow ſcent; and my taſte, 
- that it is ſweet. Digby. 
A little longer, | 

And Nature drops him down without your fin, 
Like mellow fruit, without a winter ſtorm. Dryd. 
2. Soft in ſound. 

Of ſeven ſmooth joints a me/low pipe I have, 

Which with his dying breath Damætas gave. 
: $ N Dryden. 


# 


3. Soft; unAuous. 
Camomile ſheweth me/loww grounds fit for wheat. 
| Bacon. 
4. Drunk; melted down with drink. 
Greedy of phyſicians frequent fees, 
From female mellow praiſe he takes degrees. 
| | Roſcommon. 
In all thy humaurs, whether grave or melloav, 
Thou' rt ſuch a teſty, touchy, pleaſant fellow ; 
Haſt ſo aye -wit, and mirth, and -ſpleen about 
tace, f 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
1 
1. To ripen; to mature; to ſoften by 
ripeneſs; to ripen by age. 
Lord Aubrey Vere ä 
Was done to death, and more than ſo, my father; 
Even in the downfall of his melloao' d years. 
| , p Shakeſpeare. 
The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, | 
Which melloww'd by the ſtealing hours, of time, 
Will well become the ſeat of majeſty. Sbaleſp. 
On foreign mountains may the ſun refine * 
The grapes ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine. 
| | Addiſon. 


2. To ſoften. | 
They plow in the wheat ſtubble in December; 
and if the weather prove froſty to mellow it, they 
do not plow it again till April. Mortimer's Huſb. 
3. To mature to perfection. ; 
This epifode, now the moſt pleaſing entertain- 
ment of the /Eneis, was 10 accounted in his on 
age, and before it was mel/ozued into that reputa- 
tion which time has given it. Dryden. 
To Mz"LLow., v. a. To be matured; to 
Tipen. 
hough no ſtone tell thee what I was, yet thou 
In my grave's inſide ſee*ſt, what thou att now; 
Yet thou'rt not yet ſo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and mellow there, we're ſtubborn clay. 


| Donne. 
Ve"LLOWNESS. 2. /. [from mellow.) 
1. Maturity of fruits; ripeneſs ; ſoftneſs 
n C 
Miu reaſon can conſider gremnneſs, mellotaneſi, 


ELLIPLUENCE. 2. /. {mel and fine, 


* 


5 


-ſweetneſs, or colineſa, ſngly, and without fela- 
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Von to any other quality that \is painted in me 


dy the ſame apple. Digby of Bodies. 


| produce, 4 

* But Autumn makes them ripe, and fit for zſe: 
So age 2 mature mcllewneſs doth ſet 1 
On the green promiſes of youthful heat. Denbam. 

2. Maturity ; full age. | 

Meroco rox. . J. [melecotone, Spaniſh ; 


malum cotoneum, Latin. ] A 


Obſolete. a | | 


In apricots, peaches, or | melocotones upon a wall, 
the grea:eſt fruits are towards the bottom. Bacon. 


Me ro'biouvs. adj. [from meledy.] Mu-“ 


cal; harmonious, 
Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
HMeledizus murmutrs; warbling tune his praiſe. 
| Milton. 
And oft. with holy hymns he charm'd their ears; 


A raufick more melcdicus than the ſpheres. Dryden. 


* Meto'piovsLY. adv. [from meladious. 
Mufically ; harmoniouſly. | 
MELo'biousness. 2. /, [from melodious.] 

Harmoniouſneſs; muſicalneſs. 


MELODY. 3. / Lanes. Muſick ; 
ſweetneſs of ſound. | 
The prophet David having ſingular knowledge 
not in poetry alone but in muſick alſo, judging 
them both to be things moſt neceſſary for the houſe 
of God, left behind him a number of divinely in- 
dited poems, and was farther the author of add-- 
ing unto poetry melody in publick prayer, melody 
bath vocal and inſtrumental, for the raifing up of 
men's hearts, and the ſweetening of their affec- 
tions towards God. x Hooker. 
Singing and making melody in your hearts to the 
. Epheſians. 
Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 
And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy ſlumber ; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Lend me your ſongs, ye nightingales“: Oh pour 
The mazy-running ſoul of melody 
Into my varied verſe !  Thomſen's Spring. 
MEe'Lon. 2. J. [ melon, Fr. melo, Lat.] 
1. A plant. | 
The flower of the melon conſiſts of one leaf, 
which is of the expanded bell ſhape, cut into ſeve- 
ral ſegments, and exactly like thoſe of the cucum- 
ber: ſome of theſe flowers are barren, not adher- 
ing to the embrio; others are fruitful, growing 
upon the embrio, which is afterwards changed 
into a fruit, for the moſt part of an oval ſhape, 
ſmooth or wrinkled, and divided into three ſemi- 
nal apartments, which ſeem to be cut into two 
parts, and contain many oblong ſeeds. Miller. 
2. The fruit. 
We remember the fiſh which we did eat in 
Egypt freely; the cucumbers and the melons. - 
Num. xi. 5. 
MEeLon-THI'STLE. . /. [ melococtus, Lat.] 
The whole plant of che melon - tbiſtle hath a ſingu - 
lar appearance. | Miller. 
To MELT. v. a. [melran, Saxon. ] 


1. To diflolve; to make liquid; com- 


monly by heat. 
How they would melt me out of my fat drop by 
drop, and liquor fiſhermen's boots with me 
Shakeſpeare. 
When the melting fire burneth, the fire cauſeth 
the waters to boil. | Ig. iv. 2. 


This price, which is given above the value of 


the ſilver in our coin, is given only to preferve our 

coin from being melted down. Locke. 
The rock's high ſummit in the temple's ſhade, 

Nor heat could melt, nor beating ſtorm invade. 


Pope. 


If your hutter when melted taftes of braſs, it 


3s your maſter's fault, who will not allow you a fil. 


, Z 


2, To diſſolve ; to break in pieces. 
. . | To take in pieces this frame of nature, and melt it 
The fpring, like youth, . freſh bloſſoms doth | - 


3. To ſoften to love or tenderneſs. 


That love was in the next degree: 
quince. | 


4. To waſte away. 
Thou would'ſt have plung'd thyſelf | 


To MELT. v. u. 


1. To become liquid; to diſſolve; to be 


2. To be ſoftened to 


4. To be ſubdued by affliction. 


ME'"LTER. . JS. [from melt.) One that 


Me'lwzL. a. , A kind of filh. 
Me"MBER. . /. [membre, Fr. membrum, 


/ 


3. Any part of an integral. 


down into its firſt principles; and then to obſerve. 
how che divine wiſdom wrought all theſe things 

into that beautiful compoſition is a kind of joy, 

which piereeth the mind. | Burnet. | 


The mighty maſter ſmil'd to ſee | | 
* Twas but a kindred ſound to move, 2 
For pity melts the mind to love. Dryden. 

as | the ſtory melts away my ſoul. Alliſon, 


In general riot, melted down thy youth 
In different beds of luſt. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 


made fluid. 

Let them melt away as waters which run conti- 
nually. P alm. 
The roſe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 

The violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the prime; 
Wdile lilies hang theit heads and ſoon decay, 

And whiter ſnow in-minutes melts away. Dryden. 
ity, or any g ntle 
paſſion ; to grow tender, mild, or gentle. 
| | I melt, and am not 
Of ftronger earth than others. Shakeſpeare. 

Dighton and Forreſt ; Fx 
Albeit, they were fleſht villians, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tenderneſs and mild compaſſion, 
Wept like two children in their death's ſad ſtory. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
This ſaid ; the mov'd aſſiſtants melt in tears. 


Melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor'd ſo ſad a fight. 


Whither are they vaniſh'd ? 
Into the air : and what ſeem'd corporal 


Melted as breath into the wind. Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


Beauty is a witch, 
Againſt whoſe charms faith meltetb into blood. 
Shakeſpeare. 


My ſoul melterh for heavineſs : ſtrengthen thou 
me | Pſalm. 


melts metals. 

Miſo and Mopſa, like a couple of foreſwat 
melters, were getting the pure ſilver of their bodies 
out of the ore of their garments. Sidney. 


This the author attributes to the remiſſneſs of 


the former melters, in not exhauſting the ore. 


Derham's Phyfico-Thevlogy. 
ME"LTINGLY. adv. [from melting.] Like 


ſomething melting. | 

Zelmane lay upon a bank, that her tears falling 
into the water, one might have thought ſhe began 
meltingly to be metamorphoſed to the running 
river. Sidney. 


Lat.] 


1. A limb; a part appendant to the body. 
It is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
ſhould periſh, and not that thy whole body ſhould 
be caſt into hell. . Matth. 
The tongue is a little member, and boaſteth great 
things. am. ili. 5. 
If ſhape it might be call'd, that ſhape had none, 
Diſtinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb. 


. ISL! Mitten. | 
2. A part of a diſcourſe or period; a 


head ; a clauſe. 

Where the reſpondent limits or diſtinguiſhes any 
propoſition, the opponent muſt prove his own pro- 
poſition according to that member of the diſtinction 
in which the reſpondent denied it. 


bers, my enemies 


MEzMBRA"NEOUS. 
Mz "MBRANOUS. 


Dryden. | 


| Dryden. | 
3. To be diſſolved; to loſe ſubſtance, 


9 


Watts. 
Lug” 


"I 22 - «a> 
_ SW 8 * 
* 6 * 


poetry-as in architeCure, not only the wich | 


In 


but the principat members, ſhould be great. Ade cn. 
4. One of a community. , | 


going to demand juſtice upor the five * 
* — loaded with le uies. wo 
2 | 2 King Cbarles. 
Mean as I am, yet have the Muſes made 


Me free, a member of the tuneful trade. Dryden. 


Sienna is adorned with many towers of brick, 


which, in the time of the commonwealth, were 
erected to ſuch of the members as had done ſervice 
to their country. 7 7 

MEMBRANE, 2. /. Imembrane, Fr. nen- 


Addiſon, 


brana, Lat. 

A. membrane is a web of ſeveral ſorts of fibres, in. 
terwoven together for the covering and wrapping 
up ſome parts : the fibres of the membranes give 
them an elaſticity, whereby they can contraQ, ang 
cloſely graſp the parts they contain, and their 
nervous fibres give them an exquiſite ſenſe, which 
is the cauſe of their contraction; they can, there. 
fore, ſcarcely ſuffer the ſharpneſs of medicines, and 
are difficultly united when wounded. 2uirey, 

The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the 
formation, the dam doth after tear aſunder. 

| Brown's Vulgayr Error, 
They obſtacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclufive bars: 


Eaſier than air with air, if ſpirits embrace, 


Total they mix. Milton, 
The inner membrane that involved the ſeveral 
liquors of the egg remained unbroken. = Boyle, 


Fr. from men- 
N britmna, Latio,] 
Conſiſting of membranks. 
Lute-ſtrings, which are made of the men. 
braneous parts of the guts ſtrongly wreathed, ſwell 
ſo much as to break in wet weather. Boyle, 
Great conceits are raiſed of the involution or 
membranous covering called the filly-how. Brown, 
Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, 
or muſculous, but a membranous ſtomach z that 
kind of food being torn into ſmall flakes by the 


MEeMBRANA CEOs. f adj. | membraneux, 


bea, may be eafily concocted by a membranous ſto- 


mach. Ray on Creation, 
Anodyne ſubſtances, which take off contraction: 
of the membranyus parts, are diuretick. Arbuibnet. 
Birds of prey have membranaceons, not muſcular 
ſtomachs. | Arbuthnot en Aliment, 


MEME NTO. n. /. [Latin.) A memo- 


rial; notice; a hint to awaken the me- 
mory. 

Our maſter, for his learning and piety, is not 
only a precedent to his own ſubjects, but to fo- 


reign princes; yet he is but a man, and ſcaſonable 


memento's may be uſeful. Barn 

Is not the frequent ſpectacle of other people's 
deaths a memento ſufficient to make you think of 
your own ? | L' Eftranges 


Memo'is. 2. J. [memoire, French.] 
1. An account of tranſaQtions familiarly 


written. | | 
Be our great maſter's future charge i 
To write his own nemoirs, and leave his heirs 


High ſchemes of government and plans of = 
rior . 


2. Hint; notice; account of any thing. 


There is not in any author a computation of the 


revenues of the Roman empire, and hardly an) 


memoirs from whence it might be collected. 
| Arbut hot on Coins» 


Me "MORABLE. adj. [ memorable, Fr. ne- 
" morabilis, Lat.) Worthy of memory; 
not to be forgotten. ö 


Nothing 1 ſo much delight to recount, 25 the 
memorable friendſhip that grew betwixt the tro 
princes. Sidacy» 


From this deſire, that main deſire proceeds, 
Which all men have ſurviving fame ta gain, 
By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds, _ 
For the that this deſires doth Kill _ 
m_ | p 8 
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Mf. W adv. [from piamoraie.) | 
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In a manner worthy. of 


MEMORA”NDUM. a. J. LI 


to help the memory. 


9 
A note 


* 
I ref ved to new pave every ſtreet = UP ; 


pocket-book acgandinglys” | 


| a eee in my 


.G N : 


Nature's fair table- book, our tender Guts.) 
We ſcrawil all o'er with old and empty roles - 
Stale memorandum of the ſchools. Swift. 


Memo RIAL. adj. e kr. e 
rialit, Lat.] ? 
1. Preſervative of memorv. * 
Thy maſter now lies thinking in bis bed - | 
Of thee and me, and ſighs, and takes my glove; 
And gives memorial dainty kifles to it · 5 eare. 
I, at the concluſion of. a work, which is 
a kind of monument of Pope's 
place the following 700 as an 
of it. Brome. 
The tomb with many arms 2 600 ago? þ 
There high in air memorial-of my name | 


Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 


2+ Contained in memory. 
The caſe is with the memorial 

greateſt part of mankind: a few uſeful things. 
mixed wick many trifles fill up Uther memories. 

in, 91 18 4. 20 

Memo'rlAle# J | ; | 

1. A monument; ſomerhing to preſerve 
memory. 


Churches have names; ſome. a8 memorial off 


peace, ſome of wiſdom, ſome in memory of the 
Trinity itſelf, .fome of Chriſt under ſundry titles; 
of the bleſſed Virgin not a few; many of one 
 apoſtie, ſaint, or martyr 5 many of all. Heber. 
A memorial unto Iſrael, that no ſtranger offer 
incenſe before the Lord. Mum. Xie 43» 
All the laws of this kingdom have ſome monu- 
ments or memorials thereof in writing, yet all of 
them have not their original in writing; for ſome 
of thoſe laws have obtained their force by -imme- 


morizl uſage. Hale, 
In other parts like deeds deſerv d 
Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought. 
* *s Milt Ons 


ſcience, 
the memorial of a conquered temptation. Scuth. 

Medals are ſo many, monuments conſigned over 
to eternity, "tht may laſt when all other memorials 
ef the ſame age are worn out or loſt, Addi *. 

2. Hint to afliſt the memory. 

He was a prince ſad, ſerious, and full of thoughts 
and ſecret obſeryitions, and full of notes and me- 
morials of his own hand touching perſons. Bacon. 

Memorials wfitten with king Edward's hand ſhall 
be the ground of this hiſtory. _ Hayward. 


3. An addreſs; reminding « of ſervices : 


and ſoliciting reward. 
Meuo'xiALis T. #, . [from ria. 
One who writes memorials. 
I muſt not omit a memorial ſetting forth, that 


the memorialiſt had, with great diſpatch; carried a | 


letter from a certain lord to a certain lord. 
83 2 | Spettator. 
To MEmort'ze, V. A. [from memory. ] 


1. To record; to commit to ee by 
writing. | 


They negle& to . 0 | of the 
Indians, eſpecially in thoſe times in which the 
ſame was ſuppoſed. 285 | Spenſer. | 

Let their names that were bravely loſt be rather 
mcmerized in the full table of time; for my part, 


I love no ambitious pains in an uu. deſcrip- 
tion of miſeries. ' 


arti ity to nie, 0 
en, memorial | 


viſions of the 


neden upon a clear, unblotted, acquitting con- p 
feed upon the ineffable comforts of | | 


| MENA” GE. n. French. ] A collection 


/ 


. * 
ei, 1 
* þ 
ce 7 
MEN 


2. To cauſe to de remembered. AN ay 


They meant 9 f 4 
To memorixe another G ee Shak e. 


things paſt; We 3 eee 
re collection. | 1 90 


minds thoſe. ideas which after i imprinting. have diſ- 
appeared: or have been laid aſide out of fight. 

1 he memory is perpetually lapking back, when 
we have nothing preſent to 1 us: it is Aike 
thoſe repoſitories in animals that are filled with 


— — — 


1 their preſent paſture fails. 
2. Exemption om oblirion. , 
That ever-living man of memory, _ | 

than the Fifth | Shakeſpeare” Hen, 7 VI. 
3. Time of knowledge. 

Thy requeſt think now fulfill'd, chat aſk'd 
How far this world, and face of things, began, 
And what, before thy memcry, was done. Milton. | 

4+ Memorial ante! record. 
Be better ſuited; - / | 
} TTheſe-weeds are memories of thoſe worſer houts f 

I pr'ythee put them off. 

A ſwan in memory of Cycnus ſhines ; 

The mourning filters weep in n ſigns. Addiſon, 
5. Reflection; attention. Not in uſe. 

When Duncan is aſleep, his two 
Win 1 wich wine and waflel. ſo” Convince, 
2 mem ry, the warder of the brain, 

a fume. Shakeſpeare $ Macbeth, 
Mer, n plural of man. 

Wits live obſcurely, men know not how; or 
die obſcurely, men mark not when. Aſcbam. 
For men, there are to be conſidered the valour 
and number: the old obſervation is not untrue, 

that the Spaniards valour lieth in the eye of the 
Iooker-on; but the Engliſh valour lieth about the 
* ſoldier s heart. Bacon's War with Spain. 

He thought fit that the king's affairs ſhould 

entirely be conducted by the ſoldiers and men of 
' Wars | Clarendon. 
Men-PLt"aszR. 2. / [men and pleaſer.] 
One too careful to pleaſe others. 

Servants, be obedient to them that are your 
maſters: not with eye-ſervice, as men- pleaſers; 
but as the ſervants of Chriſt, doing the will of 
God from the heart. Eßpb. vi. 6. 
To ME NACE. v. @. [menacer, French.] 
| To threaten; to threat. 

Who ever Kl the heavens menace ſo > Shakeſp. 
' Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale? 
Shakeſpeare. 

My maſter knows not but I am gone hence, 
And fearfully did menace me with death, -> » | 

| If I did Ray to look on his intents. Shakeſpeare. 


} From this league 
Peep'd harms that menac d — Shakeſpeare. 
What ſhou'd he do? Twas death to go away, 
And the god menac' d if he dar d to ſtay. Dryden. 
Me'x ACR. 2. /. [ nenace, French; from 
the verb.] Threat. 

He that would not believe the menace of God at 
firſt, it may be doubted whether, before an ocular 
example, he believed the curſe at laſt. 

' Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

The Trojans view the duſty cloud os rom far, 
And the dark mendre of the diſtant war. Dryden. 


menace.] A threatener; one that threats. 
Hence menacer ! nor tempt me into rage: 
This Ia: protects thy-raſhneſs. But begone 
Philips. 


Vor. II. 


* 
10 1441 oon. ; 


Memory. is the power to revive again in our| 


Locke, | 


| 
| 

; Rores of food, on which they may ruminate, hen & 
Addiſon's We. 


* Duet King Lear. | 


;berldins . 


Me"nater. 2. . [menaceur,” Fr. from} 


better for her: 


NEN 


IA. NAGOGVUE, 1. . Lada and go A. 
ws 


1 Fr, AVE by 2 Men p. . . [emendo, Latin} Pegs 5 


medicine that promotes che fl 
mepſes. 


- = 


2 Chron. xxxiv. 10. 
2. To correct; to alter for the better. 
The beſt ſervice they could do to the ſtate, was 
to mend the lives of the * Who compoſed it. 
Temple. 
| ; You need not defpair, by the aſſiſtance of his 
growing reaſo >, to mend the weakneſs of his con- 
ſtitution. Locke. 
* Name eh and he's the poet's friend ; 
Nay, ſhow'd® his faults—but whea OT 
 * £1 mend Fi © 
Their opinion of Wood, and his project is not 
mended. 
3. To help; to advance; 

Whatever is new is unlook'd for; and ever it 
mend ſome, and impairs others: and he that is 
holpen takes it for a fortune, and he that is hurt 
for a wrong. . Bacon. 

| If, to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they 
recur. to the punctum ſtans of the ſchools, they 


to a mare poſitiye idea of infinite duration. 
Though in ſome lands the graſs is but ſhort, 
it mend: garden herbs and fruit. Mortimer: FN 


| 4. To improve; to increaſe. 


. 


Death comes 


t at call; juſtice divine 
Mends not her 


owelt. pace, for pray 'r, or cries. 


| Milton. 
When upon the ſands the traveller 


Sees the high ſea come rolling from afar, - 
The land grow ſhort, he mends his weary pace, 
While death behind him covers all the place. 
Dryden, 
He fave the monſter mend his pace; he ſprings, 
As terror had increas'd his feet with wings. Dryd. 


To MenD. v. 2. To grow better; to 


advance in any good ; to be changed 
for the better. 


Mz"xDaBLE. adj. [from mend.] Ca- 


Menda"ciTrY. 2. J. [from mendax, Lat.] 
Fal ſehood. 

In this delivery there were additional mendacit ies; 
for the commandment forbid not to touch the 
fruit, and poſitively ſaid, Ye ſhall ſurely die; but 

the, extenuating, replied, Left ye die. Broxms, 
MzxDER. 2. J. [from mend.) One who 
makes any change for the better, 

What trade art thou? A trade that I may uſe 
with a ſafe conſcience ; 3 a mender of bad foals. 7 


Beggin r to a ſtate of beggar 
| eBgInS . over-much, is x. 4h to 
thoſe who, out of an exceſs of zeal, practiſe mor- 
; tifications, whereby they macerate their bodies; 
| or to thoſe who voluntarily reduce themſelves to 
and -mendicant ſtate. Fiddes. 
Me NDICANT. 2. J. [ mendicant, French. ] 
A beggar ; one of ſome begging fra- 
- ternity in the Romiſh church. 
. Mr'NDICATEB. v. a. | mendico, Lat. 


mendier, Fr.] To beg; to aſk alms. 


[MeNpDpTCIT Y. A. . [mendicitas, Lat. nen 


dicite, Fr.] The life of a beggar. 
ENDS for amends. | 


mends | in her own hands. 


Mz"N1AL. adj. [from meiny or many; 


* | | 8 
* 


of animals. men, Saxon, or meſnie, old French. ] 
1 ſaw'here/ the . that Lever met” 1. Belonging to BY n, or train of 
Vith. 8 3 & Wy; . ſervants. . 


1. To repair from breach or dec 27 
1, The power of retaining or. xecolleflipg | | 93 — oy 8 Wen 8 85 . . 


pair and mend the houſe. 


: oe. 


will thereby very little mend the matter, or help us 
Loc le. 


pable of being Ae, A low word. 


Sbateſp. Julias Ceſar. 
Mx“ NDICANT. adj. [mendicans, Latin.] 


Let her be as the is: If the 5 fair, *tis the 
and if ſhe be not, ſhe has the 
» Shakeſpeare. 


. 


* 


h Mr” NIAL. 2. . 


A ou LOGY. #. . [wn@wyw; 


M NSsAL. adj. [men/alis, Latin. ] 


2. Swift * not to „ have. 
meaning of this word. | 
' kenial offices. Gulliver's Travels. 


One of 'the train of r. 
vauts. 
Manrnxces. 2. /. [woke] The me- 


"winger are the two membranes that en- 


velope the brain, which are called the 


pia mater and dura mater; the latter be- 


ing the exterior involuerum, is, from 
its thickneſs, ſo denominated. 


The brain being expoſed to the at groweth fluid, 
and is thruſt forth by the contraction of the ne- 


Wiſeman. 
menologe, 
W A regiſter of months. 
a oman martyrology we fir dyat one time, 


many thouſand martyrs deſtroyed by Dioeloan ; 
- the rw » 8 they were twenty thouſand. 
Stilling fleet. 


1 Mz” NOW. 4 9 [phoxinus.] commonly min- 


noab. 1 
e- 
longing to the table; tranſacted at 


table. A word yet ſcarcely naturalized. 
Converſation either mental or menſal. Clariſſa. 


Ma'nsravaL. adj. [menſtrual, Fr. nen- 


runs, Lat.] 
1. Monthly; happening once a month; 
laſting a month. 

She turns all her globe to the ſun, by moving 
in her menſtrual orb, and enjoys night and day al- 
n one day of her's being equal to fourteen 
days and nights of our's. | Bentley. 

2. Pertaining to a menſtruum. | menſirueux, 
French. ] 

The diflents of the menſtrual or ſtrong waters 
hinder the mens, as well as thoſe of the 
mental. Bacon. 

Mel NsTRVOUsS. adj. [menfiruus, Lat.] 
1. Having the catamenia. 
O thou of late. beloved, 
Now like a menſtruous woman art remov'd. Sandys. 
2. Happening to women at certain times. 
Many, from being women, have wig men at 
che firit point of their menſiruous eruptions. Browns 


Mc&nsTRUUM, z. / [This name probab- 


ly was derived from ſome notion of the 
eld chemiſts about the influence of the 


moon in the preparation of diſſolvents.] 
All liquors are called menftruuns which are uſed 


as diſſolvents, or to extract the virtues of ingre- | 


dients by infuſion, decoction. LINCY» 
Enquire what is the proper menſtruum to diſſolve 
metal, what will touch upon the one and not upon 
the other, and what ſeveral merflraa will diſſolve 
any metal, Bacon. 
White metalline bodies muſt be excepted, which, 
by reaſon of their exceſſive denſity, ſeem to reflect 
almoſt all the light incident on their firſt ſyperficies, 
unleſs by ſolution in meiſtruums they be reduced 
into. very ſmall particles, and then they become 
tranſparent, Ne oton s Ve 
MenSURABIULITY. #. /. [menſurabilite, 
Fr.] Capacity of being meatured, 


Me"nSURABLE. ay. | menſura, Latin, ] 
Mea ſurable that may be meaſured. 

We meaſure our time by law and not by nature, 

The ſolar month is no periodical motion, and not 

exſily monſurable, and the months unequal among 

themſelves, and not to de meaſured by even weeks 

or days. Helder. 


Me'xSURAL. adj. [from menſura, Lat.] 
Relating to meaſure. 


! 


p 


en the | 


| 


f 


MER: „ 
* - 


177 Mx"novinieinn as om men/ora, 
Latin,]. To meaſure ; 2 the di- 
menfion of any thing. 
Manson rio. 3. 7. 
Latin.] The act or 


ſuring; — 7 ew nl me ol. e 
of Dr. for Hopf it 2 not 2 been Fair 


to have ſuppreſſed thoſe of another prelats. Arbuth. 
Ms NAL. . [mentale, Fr. mentis, Lat.] 
Intellectual; exiſting in the mind. 


What a mental power 
This eye ſhoots forth? How big imagination 


£ 
: 


One - bp interpret. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Ath. 
oY the pow 'r of theft ingredients pierc'd, 

Pra e inmoſt ſeat of mental ſight, 

That Adam now enforc'd to cloſe his eyes, ; 

Sunk down, and all his . became entranc'd. 


The metaphor of taſ 
8 


Milton. 


would not have been ſo 
beerr a conformity between 
ſenſitive taſte that affetts 


1 Ae eee ee e 


the mind was without thoſe principles; for where 
5 no! 


the ideas are not, there can be no 


aſſent, no mental or verbal propoſitions about them. 
Locke. 

She kindly talk'd, at leaſt three hours, 
Of plaſtick forms, and mental pow rs. Prior. 


hoſe inward repreſentations of ſpirit, thought, 

love, and hatred, are pure and mental ideas, belong - 
ing to the mind, and earry nothing of ſhape or 
ſenſe in them. M atis. 
Me” NTALLY. @dv. [from mental.) Intel- 


ly or externally, but in thought or me- 


ditation. 
If we conſider the heart the firſt principle of 
life, and mentally divide it into its conſtituent 
we find nothing but what is in any muſcle of the 
body. Bentley. 
ME"NTI1ON. 3. 7. ILnention, Fr. mentio, 
Lat. ] 
1. Oral or written expreſſion, or recital of 
any things 
Think on me when it ſhall be well with thee ; 
and make mention of me unto Pharaoh. Gen. xl. 14. 
The Almighty introduces the propoſal of his 
laws rather with the mention of ſome particular acts 
of kindneſs, than by reminding mankind of his ſe- 
verity. © Ropers. 
2. Curſory or incidental nomination. 
Haply mention may ariſe 
Of ſomething not unſeaſonable to aſk. Milton. 
To MENTION. wv. 4. [mentionner, Fr. 
from the noun. ] To write or expreſs in 


words or writing. 
I Will mention the loving: kindneſſes of the Lord, 
and the praiſes of the Lord. Ifa. Ixili. 7+ 
Theſe mintiened by their names were princes in 
their families. - 1 Chron. iv. 38. 
All his tranſgreſſions ſhall not be mentioned. 
Ezek. xviii. 


; Then Grunt now fad to 1 through dire 


change 
Befall'n us, unforeſeen, unthought of. Milton. 
No more be mentioned then of violence 
Milton. 


Againſt ourſelves, and wilful barrenneſs. 


{l|-ſavouied ; ſtinking. 
Meptitical exbatations are poiſonons or noxious 


| ſteams iſſuing out of the eaith, from What cauſe | 


ſoever. 
MeRa"ciovus. 


Strong ; racy. 
Mr'rcaBLE. adj. ler; Latin.] To 


be ſold or dovghs Dit. 


Quincy. 


_ adj. [meracus, Latn.] 


, 
. 


| 


[ 


lectually; in the mind; not practical- | 


MePpHi TICAL, adj. [mephitis, Latin. 


[from menſara, 
ractice of men- : 


Moves in this lip? To the dumbneſs of the geſture | 


”.. ”. ' - * 0 . 8 i * 
N "YL, 8 

8 M * R n 
Mc. . * 5 4 


| 


i 


Me"scenary. . J. [mercenaire, Fr. 


| 
| lian,] This word 
* 


mereantile, partly 


fortune call him to 


*— 


7,149 W's 


{freak 


ner, or orig We. 


Min canvante jars 


140 agnify, * VR is he ? 


=——A mercantanty, ov elſe a pedant; _ 
1 know nat but formal in appertl. " Shatyp. 


Mz"acaxTILE. ad. Trading; commer. 
cial: relating to traders. | 

The expedition of the Argonauts was 

military. Arbutbnor on ons, 
Let him travel and fulfil the duties of the mii. 
tary or mercantile life; let proſperous or adverſe 
the moſt diſtant parts of the 
globe, ſtill let him carry on his knowledge, * Loy 
improvement of his foul. 
Mz"xcarT., 2. /. [mercatus, Lat. Y Mir. 
Eet ; trade. 

«With irreſiſtible'majeſty dtd our Savyi. 
our removed the exchange, and drove the om_ 
out of the temple. * | Spratt. 

Me'rcaTure. 3. /. [mercatura, Lat.] 
The practice of Gavin 8 ſelling, 

MEe'sctnariness.n./. [from OM: ] 
Venality; reſpe@ to hire or reward, 
| To forego: the pleaſures of ſenſe, and undergo 
the hardſhips that attend a holy life, is ſuch a kind 
of mercenarineſs, as none but a reſigned, belicving 
ſoul is likely to be guilty of; if tear itſelf, and 
even the fear of hell, may be one juſtifiable motive 
of men's actione. Boyle. 


MERCENARY. a. je [mercenaire, Fr. 


mercenarius, Latin. 
1. Venal; hired; ſold for money. 
Many of our princes, woe the while! 
Lie drown'd, and ſoak'd in mercenary blood. 
Shakeſ 
Divers Almains, who ſerved in the — 
being merely mercenarys did eaſily incline to the 
gron Hay tod. 
2. hire. ſtudious of profit; ; acting only or 
re. a 
The appellation of ſervant imports a mere 
En and denotes ſuch an one as makes his 
_ reward both the ſole motive and meaſure of his 
obedience. South"s Sermons. 
Twas not for nothing I the crown refign'd; ; 
I ſtill muſt own a mercenary mind. ' Dryden. 


A 
hireling; one retained or ſerving for 
ay. 
R. A UT Erna ferves for bread | 
For all his travel, only cloth'd and fed. Sa 
ME"RCER. 2. / | mercier, French. ] On 
who fells ſilks. 
| The draper and mercer may meaſure religion as 
they leaſe, and the weaver Eaſt her upon what 
loom he pleaſe. Heel, 
Me"rcCERy. 2. / [mercerie, Fr, from mer- 
cer.] Trade of mercers ; traffick of 


ſilks. 
The mercery is gone from out of Lombard- ſtreet 
and Cheapſide into . and Fleet- ſtreet. 
Graunt. 
To ME'RCHAND. v. n. [ marchander, Fr.] 


To tranſact by traffick. 

Ferdinando mercbanded with France for the re- 
ſtoring Rouſſig ion and Perpignan, oppignorated 
to them. acons 


MERCHANDISE. 2. J. | marchandiſe, Fr.] 
1. Traftick ; commerce; trade. 
If a ſon, that is ſent by his father about mer- 
chandiſe, fall into ſome lewd action, his wicked- 
neſs, by your rule, ihouid be impoſed upon his fa - 
ther. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


If he pay thee to the utmoſt-fafthing, thou haſt 
* forgiven nothing: it is merchandiſe, and not for- 


Bm, to reſtore him that does as mec ag you ko 


- Wares ; any thing to be 1 or w__ 


_ | Bike 6. 1 
erer the forth . "IG 
"Thou ſhalt not ſell ber at all for money; 

| P e of her. Dent. xi. 14. 

As for any wr iſe you bave brought, ye 
Gaall — accom in merchandiſe . 

- acon. 
0 aftive a people will always have money, whilſt 
they can Jon. we WR they pleaſe to 
Mexico. ( ; Addiſon. 
Jo MERCHANDISE. v.n. To trade ; to 
traffick ; to exerciſe commerce. 
The Phenicians, of whoſe exceeding merchan- 


diſing we read ſo much in ancient hiſtories were 
Canaanites, . 


Brerewood on Languages. 

Me⸗ RCHANT. 2. /. [marchand, Fr.] One 
who trafficks to remote countries. | 
France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 

Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shakeſpeare. 
The Lord hath given a commandment againſt 

the merchant city to deſtroy the ſtrong holds there- 


of. Iſa. xxlil. 11. 
The moſt celebrated merchants in world were 
ſituated in the iſtand of Tyre. Addiſon. 


MEe'RCHANTLY. J adj. b 
Ms'xchANTIIkE. chant.) Like a 


merchant. Ainſworth. 


Mz'sxcHANT-MAN. #. /. [merchant and 
man.] A ſhip of trade. 
Pirates have fair winds and a calm ſea, when the 

juſt and peaceful merchant-man hath them. Taylor. 
In the time of Auguſtus and Tiberius, the 
ſouthern coaſts of Spain ſent great fleets of mer - 
chant -men to Italy. Arbutbnot. 
M' xchAN TABLE. adj. [mercabilis, Lat. 


from merchant.] Fit to be bought or 
ſold. 


Why they placed this invention in the beaver, 
beſide the medical and merchantable commodity of 
caſtor, or parts conceived to be bitten away, might 
be the ſagacity of that animal. Brown's Yulg. Err. 

Mez"RclaeLe. adj. [from mercy.] This 


word in Spen/er ſignifies merciful. . Not | 


uſed, 


Nought but well mought him betight ; 
He is ſo meek, wiſe, merciable, 


And with his word his work is convenable. Spenſer. 
Me rcreul. adj. [mercy and full.) Com- 
paſſionate; tender; kind; unwilling 


to puniſh ; willing to pity and ſpare. | 
Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people thou haſt | 
redeemed. Deut. xxi. od | 
Obſerve © 

His providence, and on him ſole depend, 
Merciful over all his works; with good $4421 
Still overcoming evil. Milton. 


M:rcieuLLY. adv. [from merciful. ] 
Tenderly; mildly; with pity; with 
compaſſion, 

Make the true uſe of thoſs afflictions which his 


hand, mercifully ſevere, hath been pleaſed to lay 
upon thee, 


Atterbury. 
Me"rcieurtness, 2. , [from merciful. ] | 
Tenderneſs ; willingneſs to ſpare. 


The band that ought to knit all theſe excellen- 
Ces together is a kind mercifulneſs to ſuch a one, 
\ is in his ſoul devoted to ſuch perfections. 


Us Sidney. 
Aae 4 the means andinary and lawful, among 


0 mercifulneſs and liberality is one, to which 
_ promiſe of ſecular nn is moſt frequently 

Sys ade, Hammond. 
* RCILESS, adj. [from mercy.] Void of 


mercy ; pitileſs ; hard hearted ; cruel ; 
evere, Wa | 


$i And ith maſt eve hand bm rer pills 
wl The foe is mercileſs; and will not pity- Shan: 


whoſe very name fignifies merchants. 


[from mer-+ 


3 MER 
Her adden fon bal deeping did 


moos 


Think not their rage ſo — woe t'ellay, 


Whatever ravages a mercileſs diſtemper may com- 
mit, ſhe ſhall have one man as much her admirer 


as ever. Pope. 
The torrent merciliſi imbibes 


Commiſſions, perquiſites, and bribes. Swift. 
ME"RCILESSLY. adv. * mercileſs.] 
In a manner void of 
Me"acilEssNEss. 2. J. loa mercileſs. ] 
Want of pity. 
Mrxcu'RfAL. adj. | mercurialis, Latin. ] 
1. Formed under the influence of mer- 
* active; ſprightly.. 
ow the ſhape of 's leg : this is his hand, 
fil foot mercurial, his martial thigh 
The brawns of Hercules. Shak: 1 s Cymbeline. 
This youth was ſuch a mercurial, as could make 
his own part, if at any time he chanced to be out, 


Bacon ĩ Henry VII. 
Tully conſidered the diſpoſitions of a fincere, 


| ' more ignorant, and leſs mercurial nation, by dwell- 
ing on the pathetick part. Swift. 
2. Conſiſting of quickſilver : as, mercu- 

rial medicines, 


Mezcunr1Fica'TION. adj. [from mer- 
cury.] The act of la any thing 
with quickfilver. 

I add the ways of mercurification. 
MERCURY. . / [mercurius, Latin. 
1. The chemiſt's name for quickſilver is 

mercury. Hill. 
The gall of animals and mercury kill worms; 
and the water in which mercury is boiled has this 
effect. Arbuthnot. 
2. Sprightly qualities. 


Thus the mercury of man is fix'd, 
Strong grows the virtue with bis nature mix'd ; 
The droſs cements what elſe were too refin'd, 
And in one int'eſt body acts with mind. P 
3. A news-paper; ſo called from Mer- 
cury, the intelligencer of the- _ 
north. 
4 It is now applied, in cant phraſe, to 
the carriers of news and pamphlets. 
\ME"xcurY. #. /. [mercurialis, Latin, ] 
A Pane. 
erb mcrcury is of an emollient nature, and is 
eaten in the manner of ſpinach, which, when 
cultivated in a garden, it greatly excels. Hill. 


Mercury's finger. n. /. | hermoda&ylus, 
Lat.] Wild ſaffron. | 


MER v. #. /. [merci, French, contract- 
ed from mi/ericordia, Latin.] 
1. Tenderneſs ; goodneſs ; pity ; willing- | 
neſs to ſpare and fave; clemency; 
mildneſs; unwillingneſs to puniſh, 

Oh heav'n have mercy on me | 
El ſay, amen. wn OY] 
And have you mercy too ? Shakeſpeare. 

Mercy is not ſtrain'd ; 
Tt wg as the gentle rain from heav' n, 
V pon the place beneath. It is twice bleſs d; 
It dleſſeth him that gives and him that takes. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Thou, O God, art gracious, long-ſuffering, and 
in mercy ordering all. Mid. xv. 1. 

Examples of juſtice muſt be made for terror to 
ſome ; examples of mercy for comfort to others: 
the one procures fear, and the other love. Bacon 


le. 


— 


His mother mercileſs, 10 | 
. Moſt mercileſs of women Wyden Belt. | [ 


An element mere mer cileſs than ther. Denbam. 
, What God ſo mean, 
So mercileſs-a tyrant to obeyl Dryden's Juvenal. 


| Charters of denization. 


MER 
1 We alore bis undeſerved mercy n chat 
he made us th cher of the vid creation.” ; 
Ae eee 
2.5 Tang. 


ry mercy lords, 

That you have ta'en 2 fluggard rare 
Shakeſpeare. 

cry thee mercy with all my heart, for ſuſpeRting. 
A fac? of the 7 gobd-noture, Dryden. 


3. Diſcretion ; power of acting at ples 


ſure. 


; Condition 
What good condition can a treaty find 0 * | 
Itch part that is at mercy # Shakeſpeare's nn, 
The moſt; authentick record of ſo ancient a 


family ſhould lie at the mercy of every infant who 
flings a ſtone. 


thing is denied him ; and when the lady ceaſes to 
mercy. 


Mescr-sgAT. =. /. [mercy and ſeat.] - 
The mercy- ſcat was the covering of the ark of 
the covenant, in which the tables of the law were 
depoſited : it was of gold, and at its two ends 
were fixed the two cherubims, of the ſame metal, 
which with their wings extendgd forwards, ſeemed 
to form a throne for the majeſty of God, who in 
ſcripture is repreſented as fitting between the che- 
rubims, and the ark was his footitool : it was from 
hence that God gave his oracles to Moſes, or to 
the high-prieſt that conſulted him. 


Mag. adj. [nerus, Latin.] That or this 


only; ſuch and nothing elſe ; this only. 
Scotland hath foiſons to fill up your will 


Of your mere on. Shak:ſpeare's Mac " 
I haye engag'd myſelf to a da friend, 88 
Engag d my friend to his mere enemy, 
To feed my means. Shakeſp. Merchant o 
The mere Iriſh were not admitted to 
of the laws of England, 


Venice. 
benefit 
until they had - purchaſed 

Davies on Ireland. 
From mere ſucceſs nothing can be concluded in 


favour of any nation upon whom it is beſtowed. 


Arterbury. 
Wbat if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd, 
Popes 


To ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind. 
Let eaſtern tyrants from the light of heay'n 
Seclude their boſom ſlaves, meanly poſſeſs'd. 
Of a mere, lifeleſs, violated form. Thomſon” Spring. 
Me as or Mer, in the beginning, middle, 


or end, ignify the ſame with the Saxon 


mene, a pou or lake. Gibſen, 
Mzxe. n. J. [mene, Saxon. 
1. A pool; commonly a large pool or 


lake: as, Vinander mere. 


2. A boundary. 


The miſlayer of a 8 is to Dan's but 
It is the unjuſt judge that is the capital remover of 
 land-marks, who defineth amiſs of lands. "Bacon. 


. 


_ RELY. adv. [from mere.) Simply; 


2 ; thus and no other way; for this 
for no other end or purpoſe. - 
Which thing we ourſelves would grant, if the 
uſe thereof had been merely and only myſtical. 
Hooker. 
"Theſe 8 manners of laments 15 
Are merely ſhadows to the unſeen grief, 


; Tha. ſwells with filence in the tortur d | Coal. 


Shakeſpeares 
It is below reaſonable creatures to be converſant 


in ſuch diverſions as are mere/ innocent, and hae 
nothing elſe to recommend them. Addiſons 
Above a thouſand bought his almanack 


to find what he: ſaid againſt me. Sw 
Good heav'n, whoſe darling attribute we fing Prize not your life for other ends f 
Is boundleſs grace, 2g mer 9 co pt Con 1 Than merely to oblige your friends. Sui. 
Abhors the cruel. 1 9907 Don. MERETRI CIO 98. _ adj, [moretwictus, 
| Qs a meretmix, 


A ; 


P ' 
A lover is ever complaining of cruelty ile * 


be cruel, the is, from the next moment, & his 
Swift. * 


Calmet. . 
; Make a mercy-ſeat 7 gold. Exod. XXV. 17. 


: 


£ 


7 


AS. 


MERTDIAN. 221. [meridien, Fr. neri- 


2. The line drawn from north to ſouth, 
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3. The particular place or ſtate of any | 


- MERIDIAN. adj. | — 1 


1. Being at the point of noon. 
Sometimes tow'rds Eden, which now in his view | 
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„MER 
denden t. Whorih; ſuch" as is! 


Ne ſhow. | 
Our degenerate underftaadings have ſuffered a. 

fad divorce from their deareſt object, defile them- 
ſelves with every meretricious ſemblance, that the 
variety of opinion preſents them with. 


Glanvill's Scepfir. x 


Not by affected, meretricious arts, 

But ftrict harmonious ſymmetry of parts. Roſcom. 
MEz&ztT&1"clOUSLY. adv. [from meretri-- 
cious.] Whoriſhly; after the manner of | 

whores. . 


MenreTRICtouUsNESS. n. /. from mere- | 


tricious, | Falſe allurement like thoſe of ; 


ſtru mpets. 


aigs, Lat.] 
I. Noon; mid-day. 
He promis'd in his Eaſt a glorious race, . 
Now ſunk from his meridian, ſets apace. Dyden. 


which the ſun croſſes at noon. 
| The true meridian is a circle paſſing through 
the + poles of the world, and the zenith or vertex 
of any place, exactly dividing the eaſt from the 
weſt, Brown's Vulgar Errovrs. 
The ſun or moon, riſing or ſetting, our /idea 
n bigger than when on the meridian. 

Watts's Logick. 


thing. 

All other. knowledge merely ſerves the concerns 
of this life, and is fitted to the meridian thereof: 
they are ſuch as will be of little uſe to a ſeparate 
ſoul. Hale. 

4. The higheſt point of glory or power. 

Ive touch'd the higheſt point of all my greatneſs, 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
I haſte now to my ſetting. - Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Your full majeſty at once breaks forth 
In the meridian of your reign. Waller. 


—— 


Lay pleaſant, his griev'd look he fixes ſad ; 
Sometimes tow'rds heav'n, and the full blazing 
ſun, 


Which now ſat high! in his meridian tow'r. Million.. 


2. Extended from north to ſouth. 
Compare the meridian line afforded by magne- 
tical needles with one mathematically drawn, ob- 
ferve the variation of the needle, or its declination 

from the true meridian linck Boyle. 

3. Raiſed to the higheſt point. 

MRTDTIONAL. adj. | meridional, French. ] 

1. Souther Nn. | 

In the ſouthern coaſt of America and Africa, 
the ſouthern point varieth toward the land, as 
being diſpoſed that way by the meridional or proper 
hemiſphere. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Southerly ; having a ſouthern aſpect. 

All offices that require heat, as kitchens, ſtilla- 
tories, and ſtoves, ſhould be meridional. TWotton. 

Mxzx1D10na"tity. z. . [from meridio- 

- nal.) Poſition in the ſouth ; aſpect to- 
wards the ſouth. | 

MRI DIONALLY. adv. [from meridional.] 


In the direction of the meridian. | 
The Jews, not willing ta lie as. their temple' 
Rood, do place their bed from north to ſouth, and 
delight to ſleep meridionally. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
ME RIT. z. / [meritum, Lat. merite, Fr.] 
1. Deſert; excellence re honour 
or reward. 
She deem'd ] well deſerv'd to die, 
And made a merit of her cruelty. 
Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 


„„ by proſtitutes; * 8. 2 


| 


Dryden. 


2. Reward deſerved, 


— 


MER 


To bim dhe wit of Greece and Roma was knot 
And ev'ry author's merit but his own. 

| * She valu'd nothing leſs: 

Than titles, figure; ſhape, and 1 

That'm-#i? ſhould be chiefly | 
In judgment, knowledge, 


bs | 


Thoſe laurel groves, the merits of thy youth, | 
Which thou from Mahomet didft greatly gain, 


Thy ſword did godlike liberty maintains Prior. 
3. Claim; . character with * 


to deſert 0 $50 or evil. 

You have the captives ; uſe them 

As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafet 

May equally determine. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


by turning ſome of the Canterbury tales into our 
language. Dryden. 

When a point hath been well examined, and our 
own judgment ſettled, after a large ſurvey of the 


tinue fluttering. Watts., 
To ME'riT. v. a. [meriter, French. ] 
1. To deſerve; to have a right to claim 


any thing as deſerved, 
Amply have merited of me, of all 
Th' infernal empire. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A man at beſt is uncapable of meriting any thing 
from God. 
South's Sermons. 
2. To deſerve; to earn: it is uſed gene- 
rally of good, but ſometimes of ill. 
Whatſoever jewels I have merited, I am ſure I 
| have received none, unleſs experience be a jewel; 
that I have purchaſed at an infinite rate. 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
If ſuch rewards to vanquiſh'd men are due, 
What prize may Niſus from your bounty claim, 
Who merited the firſt rewards, and fame? Dryden. 
Mzxr1To” RIOUS. adj. [ meritoire, Fr. from 
merit.] Deſerving = reward ; high. in 


deſert. 

: Inſtead of ſo great on meritorious a ſervice, in 
bringing all the Iriſh to acknowledge the king for 
their liege, they did great hurt. Spenſer on Ireland. 
The war that hath ſuch a foundation will not 
only be. reputed juſt, but holy and mentor ius. 
Raleigh's E/ays. 

' Sufficient means of redemption and ſalyation, by 
the ſatis factory and merirorious death and obedience 
of the incarnate. Son of God, Jeſus Chriſt, God 
bleſſed for ever. I We . 1; Sanderſon. 
This is not only the moſt prudent, but the moſt 
meritorious charity, which we can practiſe. Addi iſone 


MERr1ToORIOUSLY. adv. | from meritori-. 
ous.) In ſuch a manner as to deſerve 
reward. 

He carried himſelf 23 in foreian em- 


7 | in time of the interdict, which peld up 
is credit among the patriots. Morton. 


MrxTToRIousN ESS. 2. % 
torious.] The act. or ſtate of deſerving 
well. 


toriouſneſs of what they did; but ſtill there was no 
law of God to ground it upon, and conſequently it 
vias not conſcience. Dani. 


Me*riToT, 2. . [eſcillum, Latin.] A 
kind of play. Ainſworth, 


Mz"rLin. 2. / A kind of hawk. 
Not yielding over to old-age his country delights, 
he was at that time following a merlin. Sidney. 


Ms RMAID. a. J. [ner, the ſea; and 
| mmaid.] A ſea woman; an animal with 
a woman's head and fiſh's tail. 


That the rude ſea grew civil at het ef 


bend u. so. 1 


While bold aſſertor of refiftleſs truth, 11 


As I am ſtudious to promote the honour of my 
native country, I put Chaucer's merits to the trial, 


merits of the cauſe, it would be a weakneſs to con- 


[from meri- 


There was a full perſuaſion of the high meri- 


4034 hoerd a. ee 1 | 
Urtering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 


Did ſenſe perſuade Ulyſſes not'ts hot. | 
The mermaids ſongs, Which ſo his men = 

That they wete all perſuaded, through the ear, 
To quit the ſhip-and leap into the ſeas'? | Davie, 

Few eyes have eſcaped the picture of a ms. 
maid : Horace his monſter, with woman's bead 
above and fiſhy extremity below, anſwers the ſha ape 
of the ancient ſyrens that attempted upon Ulyſſez. 

Brown's Vulgar Errour,, 

i s TRUMPET . . A kind of 
fiſ n. * Ainſ, 4 
Mrka iur. adv. [from merry. 1 Gaih; 
airily; : cheerfully ; ; with mirth; with 


gaiety; with laughter. 

Merrily, merrily, ſhall we live now, | 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bough. Sat. 
When men come to borrow of your maſters, 
approach ſadly, and go away merri Shakeſpeare, 

A paiſan of France thinks * no more than 
his coarſe bread and his onions, his cativaſs Clothes 
and wooden ſhocs, labours contentedly on working 
days, and dances or plays mzrrily on holidays. 

Temple's Miſce, 

Merrily ſing, and ſport, and play, 
For 'tis Orians? s nuptial day. Cranvilli. 
ME RRIMAKE. 2. /. [merry and make.] 
A feſtival ; a meeting for mirth ; marry 


pranks. 
Thenot now nis the time of merrymake, 
Nor Pan to herie, nor with love to play, 
Sike mirth in May is meeteſt for tv make, 
Or Summer ſhade, under the cocked hays Sperſcr, 
The knight did not forbear, ; 
Her honeſt mirth and pleaſure to partake, 54 
But when he ſaw her gibe, and toy, and geare, 
And paſs the bounds of modeſt merrima le, | 
Her dalliance he deſpiſed. Fairy Queer, 
To ME"RRIMAKE. v. a. To feaſt; to be 
jovial. 
With thee twas Marian's dear delight 
To moil all day, and merrimake at night. 
Mx” RRIMENT. 2. J. [ from merry. Miri, 


gaiety z cheerfulneſs ; lavghter. 
Who when they heard that piteous ſtrained voice, 
In haſte forſook their rural merriment. Fairy Queen, 
A number of merriments and jeſts, wherewith 
' they have pleaſantly moved much laughter at our 
manner of vg God. Hichers 
: - © Methought it was the ſound 
Of riot and ill- managed merriment. '— Mil. 
ME" RRINESS. 2. J | from merry. ] Mirth ; 


merry diſpoſition, 
The tile ſhall give us cauſe to climb in the mer- 
rineſs. Sbabeſpeare. 


ME RRV. az. 
1. Laughing; loudly cheerful 


heart. 
' They drank and were merry with him, 
Gen. xliti- 1 
The vine languiſheth, all the merry heatred fi. 
Iſa. xxive 

Some that are of an ill and melancholy nature, 
incline the N into which they come to be 
fad and ill- diſpoſed; and others that are of a er 
nature, do di pole the company to be merry and 
cheerful. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 

Man is the merrief ſpecies of the creation; al 
. — and below him are 2 * Addiſon 

2. Cauſing laughter. 

You kill'd her huſband, and for that vile fau't 
Two of her brothers were condemn d to death 
My hand. cut off, and/made a merry cop Shakeſp» 

3. Proſperous. 


In my {mall pinnace I can fail, 
Contemning all the bluſt' ring roar; ä ; 


A 


gay of 


Tl drown more ſailors than the mermaid ſhall. 
| Thou temerabieſt; | ' 


With COR IN blood; 


| ; Since once el ſat upon a promontory, 


eg 


And running with a merry gale, . 


Wich friendly, ftars my ſafety ſeek, | 
+ Within ſome little winding creek, "IM 
1 And ſeethe ſtorm aſhore. | Dog: 
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9 — of the parts withſtood, derable, the world will ſuffer for bis ſake; the 


_viale: | N F I narrow meſbes the groſſer flood?” = 41 meſſage will ſtill find reception ing to the 
| — W ir LO me ele 255 7 M | _ t wn | 1. To | | 2 be hou mellenger. 4 ng Won += 15 | 4 
| I Fön MV. a. the noun. 1 come meſ/age ma receiv'd ; | 
por Sf Jolly, gelt e wet | To Meir. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 3 1 
Ig ul et 90 lets. ange. 45 Teh 407 to 3 K e e en ag W | 
NEG i | - at - e flies by chance meſpt in her hair, . . 1 7 
MERRY-4 N A ee 455 + A, buffoon; By the bright radiance 992 A | Mz's58nGER. 4. / [meſager, Fr.] One 
zany; a Jackpu g· «wy bo bat | From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, who carries an errand ; one who comes 
He __ 2 AY " * the making They ſo like.diamonds ſhone. Drayton. from another to a third; one who brings 
2 deunialer than the faculties of a merry-andrew ME SHT. adi. [from mefſo.} Reticulated; | an account or foretoken of any thipg; 
=" oc tumblers | ' L'Eftrange. of net-work. A . an harbinger; a forerunner. 
The firſt who made the experiment was a merry- Some build his houſe, but thence his iſſue barre, | Came running in, much like a man diſmaid, 
. | Speclator. Some make his meſhy bed, but reave his reſt. Carew. A meſſenger with letters, which his meſſage ſaid. 
M' RRYTHOUGHT, . J. [merry and! Caught in the maſhy ſnare, in vain they beat | ; Spenſer. 
thought.] A forked bone on the body of Their idle wings. Thomſon. Yon grey lines, | 


| . Me'sLin. x. from meſler, French, to That fret the clouds, are m:/ſengers of dar. 
fowls ; ſo called becauſe boys and girls mix; or as wer pronounced | | wy Shoteſpeare. = 
pull in play at the two ſides, the longeſt 10 meſcellane See Mas ] Mixed. The earl diſpatched meſſengers one after ahotber 
part broken off betokening Priority of | k h 4 2 | to the king, with an account of what he heard and 
marta - | corn: as, wheat and rye. ; + believed he ſaw, and yet thought not fit to ſtay 

Lo his not ts beating thoughts under the What reaſon is there which ſhould but induce, foren anfwer.. - Clarendon. 
"oe > way cont ; Echard, | and therefore much leſs enforce, us to think, that, Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n; he ſtay d 
| Mark ox; I e rape, care of old diſſimilitude between the people of God 


kth 
— 4 — w 


2 ear” hacth 110 „“ n N and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey d. Popes _ 
bus and the heathen nations about them , | 1 4 
ü French: analogy requires it meſaraick. ||| more the cauſe of forbidding them to ont on gar ä #: of LA * 1 | 

| Belonging to the myſentery. ments of ſundry. ſtuff,” than of charging them | & Anointed ; the Chriſt; the Saviour 


| — the rmanent at the withal not to ſow their fields with ne ſi in. Hooker. | of the world > the Prince of Peace. 
| : 8 3 __ 4 + * TS rig It worke for che threſher ye mind 72 to have, Great and public oppoſition the magiſtrates made 
| inconvertible portion into the bege. Brown. | OF wheat and of w/flin unthreſhed go fave. Tier. | againſt Jeſus, the man of Nazareth, when he ap- 
The moſt ſubtile part of the chyle paſſeth im- Mesorzuſcxs. 7. J. [ er6hevn®-. | A peared as the Meſſiah. : Watts. 
mediately into the blood by the abſorbent veſſels of precious ſtone, black, with 2 ſtreak of MESSI EURS. *. . [French, plural of 


the guts, which diſcharge themſelves * — 2 \ white in the middle. Dia. F te -_ ; 28 0 ; 
ſeraick veins. s TOurpnte | , E | / | £'SSMATE, . /. | me/5 and mate. ne 
Me'asiox. #. /. [merfio, Latin.] The Ma ST Thi lawns 17 4 who cats at the — be voy | r 
act of ſinking, or thruſting over bead. colines and tangents, ſo denominated Me's5UAGE. u. J. [meſuagium, law. Latin; 
3 Ainſworth. by Kepler , Harris. | formed perhaps from me/nage by miſtake 
Mesz"ems, imperſonal verb. [me and MoM As. n. . [uircuiace] A pre- of the x in court- hand for u, they being 
ſeems, or it feems : for tis word e des done with u black vein parting | Written alike, me/nage from malſon, Pr.] 
is now too common to uſe methinis or every colour in the midſt. Bailey. | The houſe and ground ſet apart for 
netbought, uh vagrammaricah word. pl gets ie. 2. /. [probably miſprinted. for | houſehold uſes. 
1 think ; it appears to me; methinks. meſpriſe ; me/} ris, French. ] Contempt; Mer, the preterite and part, of meer. 
Alas, of ghoſts I hear the ghaſtly cries; = . 7 5 pris, 44 : Pt; A ſet of well meaning gentlemen in Eng land, 
Yet there, mcecms, I hear her ſinging loud. Sidney. corn ES not to be met with in other countries, take it for 
Meſcem d by my fide a royal maid, &'Y | Mammon was much diſpleas'd, yet not he choſe; | granted they can never be wrong ſo long as th 
Her dainty limbs full ſoftly down did lay. Fairy * But bear the tf od of his bold meſpiſe, N oppoſe miniſters of ſtate» Addiſon's FFeebalder. . = 
Io that general ſubjection of the land meſeems And thence him forward led, him further to entice. Mar acti Miri ion: 4 J ada and q 
that the cuſtom or tenure can be no bar nor im- | Speer. | . re = 
peach ment. . Spenſer. Mzss. mn. /. [net, old French; meſo, veau] 5 = 
ME'SENTERY.. z. J. [pcilipa ; me/en- | Italian; miſſus, Latin; mes, Gothick ; | , Anagrammatiſm, or metagrammati/m, is a diflo- | 


* 


' . 8 lution of a name into its letters, as its elements, 1 bc 
tere, French.] Tnat round which the ; mepe, Saxon, a diſh.] Adiſh; a quan- and a new connexion of it by artificial boli. F 
guts are convolved. | | tity of food ſent to table together. without addition, ſubtraction, or change of any 

. IF When the chyle paſſeth through the meſentery, The bounteous huſwife, nature, on each buſh 


— * 


; letter into different words, making ſome perfect 
it is mixed with the lymph. Arbuthnot on Aliments. Lays her full meſs before you. Shakeſp. Tim. of Ath. | ſenſe applicable to the perſon named. Camden. 
MrsrNTE RICK. ad}. [ me/enterigue, Fr. a | Now your. 33 ; Wa MET AB ASIS. n. / [Greek.] In rhe- 
from me/entery.] Relating to the me-] He and his toothpick at my worſhip's elt. Shak. | torick, a figure by which the orator 
| I had as lief you ſhould tell me of a meſs of por- - : 
ſentery. N 5 Shakeſpeare. "| paſſes from one thing to another. Dic. 
They are carried into the glands of the meſentery, Herbs. and other country m/ſs, META'BOLA. #. J. [Aa. In medi- 23 
hich ah a ** 7 22 BY ly 2 ducts,, Which the neat- handed Phillis dreſſes. Milton. cine, a change of time, air, or diſeaſe. iT 
nch ditutes this chylous fluid, and ſcours its con- | Had eith f th imes been ked to their 1 1 | | / 1 
taining veſſels, which, from the meſenterick glands, e. hey e Kay changed . | 1 METACA RPUS, 7. he | [ laxapmier.] In - 4 : 
unite in large channels, and paſs directly into the . 4 Pa, of Piecy. anatomy, a bone of the arm made up 
common receptacle of the chyle. Cbeyne. | From him he next receives it thick or thin, of four bones, which are joined to the 
MESH, N. + [mas/che, Dutch : mac be, As pure a mcſs almoſt as it came in. Pope. fingers. * . Diet. 
old French: it were therefore better | To MEsS. v. x. Torat; to feed. I The conjunction is called ſynarthroſis; as in | 
written, as it is commonly pronounced, | Mg"ssace. 2 J. [meſage, French.) An] tbe joining of the carpus to 8 
maſh.) The iaterſtice of a net; the] errand; any thing committed to an- „ ee „ ro 2 - 2 
ſpace between the threads of a net. | other to be told to a third. + 8 fe Ol of 4 „E . 462 
The drovers hang ſquare nets athwart the tide, She doth diſplay _ 3 1 5 8 Ne 1 SP wy 2 
thorough which the ſhoal of pilchard paſſing, leave | The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, t will facilitate the ſeparation in the joint, 
many behind entangled in the meaſpes. Carew. Through which her words ſo wiſe do make their“ We you cut (he Sager from, the 3 1 n 
Such a hare is madneſs che youth, to ſkip o'er | | 8 "Ca 


Way, | AREA | A | | | 
the »eſbes of good counſel the'cripple. Shakeſpeare. e meſſage 2 2 — 9H Spenſer. ws * . /. [ metal, Fr. metallum, 
He ſpreads his ſubtle nets from fight, | | | Air ee ; chem | 
With twinkling glaſſes to bettay , Do a fair Mage to his kingly ears? $ akeſpeares 


The larks that in the wet light. * Die She is fair, and, fairer than preg . 1. We underſtand by the term metal a 
0 r Jaden. Of wond'rous virtues; ſometimes from her eyes firm, heavy, and hard ſubſtance 
With all their mouths the nerves the ſpirits drink, J 0 L * > opake, 


| I did receive fair ſpeechleſs me//ages. ' ' Shakeſpeare, | - | . a x 
Which though the cells of ths fins Aellogre Gal 1) l 88 a my by Are, ang N 
Theſe all the channel 'd fibres ev'ry way, Thy meſſage, which might elſe in telling wound, When cold into a 1011d body, uch as it 1 
For motion and ſenſation, ſtill convey;  _ | And in pe:forming end us. Milton's Paradije Loft. | was before, which is malleable under 
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2. Conſiſting of metal. 


Mr TaALLIST. 2. . [ 


M TraLLVURGIST. 3. /. [netallum and 


Mr'ralTLURdY. 2. /. | metallum and Zpyor. ] 
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the hemmend and is of © bri nech. 
and glitteriug ſubſtance, where newly 


cht or — Was ang are fix in 
number: 1. gold; 2. filver;--3. T ; 
arg is ce 


4. tin; 5g. iron; andy. 6. lead : 
gold is the heavieſt, lead the ſecond in 
weight, then ſilver, then copper, and 
iron is the lighteſt except tin: ſome 
have added mercury or quickfilver, to 
the number of metals; but as it wants 
malleability, the criterion of metals, it 
is more 1 ranked among the 
ſemi- metall. | 1/6 
Metalliſts uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſels 


for fining metals, that the melted metal run not out. 

| N Moxon. 

2. Courage; ſpirit. In this ſenſe it is 

more frequently written mertle. 

_ Being glad to find their companions hal ſo much 

metal, after a long debate the major part carried it. 

3 Clarendon. 
3. U 


ambiguity is founded, 

Both kinds of metal he prepar'd, 
Either to give blows or to ward ; 
Courage and ſteel both of great force, 
Prepar'd for better or for worſe. 


Hudibras. 


MEeTaLlE'es1s. u. J. [ ulld dmg] A con-|- 


tinuation of a trope in one word through 
a ſucceſſion of ſignifications. Hailey. 
MeTA'LLICAL.} adj. [from metallum, 
META'LLJCK. Lat. metalligue, Fr.] 
Partaking of metal; containing metal; 
conſiſting of metal. 

The ancients obſerving in that material a kind 
of metallical nature, or fuſibility, ſeem to have re- 
ſolved it to nobler uſe; an art now utterly loſt. 

Wotton's Arcbitecture. 

The lofty lines abound with endleſs ſtore 

Of min'ral treaſure, and metallick oar. Blackmore. 


M:tTALL1'FEROUS. adj. [metallum and 
fero, Latin.) Producing metals. Dic. 
META'LLINE. adj. [from metal. ] 
I. Impregnated with metal. 
Metalline waters have virtual cold in them; put 


therefore wogd or clay into ſmith's water, and try 
whether it will not harden. Bacon. 


Though the quickfilver were brought to a very 
cloſe and lovely metalline cylinder, not interrupted 
by interſperſed bubbles, yet having cauſed the air 
to be again drawn out of the receiver, ſeveral 
little bubbles diſcloſed themſelves. | Boyle, 

from metal ; metal- 
lie, Fr.] A worker in metals; ſkilled 
in metals, | | 

Metalliſs uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſels 
for fining metals, that the melted metal run not 

out; it is made of quick lime and ox blood. 
Moxen's Mech. Exerciſes, 

MeTALLOGRAPHY. 2. . [I metallum and 
pelo] An account or deſeription of 
metals. | Dis. . 


{:yor. A worker in metals. 


The art of working metals, or ſepa- 

rating them from their ore. 4 

To METAMORPHOSE. v. a. | metamor- 

phojer, French ; AiaDeR .] 10 change 

the form or ſhape of any thing. 
Thou, Julia, thou baſt met-mrrptios'd ehe; 

Made me negle& my ſtudies, loſe my time. | 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

They became degenerate and metmorphoyed like 

Nebuchadnezzar, who, though he had the face of. 


n this fignification the following | 


| 


|MeTayHy's1CKs. 


-MeTarnaY'SICAL. 
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and ſo ſuddenly met 
vellers, with no train, was enough to make any 
i his five ſenſes. 

From ſuch rude principtes our form bogad,, 
And earth was mer, bon d into man. ; 


— 


| 


Fr. pane , I 

1. Trans . change of ſhape, 
His whole oration ſtood upon a ſhort narration, 
what was the caufer of this metamorphofir. Sidney. 
Obſcene talk is grown ſo common, that one 
would think we were fallen into an age of metamor- 
Fader and that the brutes did not only poetically 
ut really ſpeak. _ Government of the Tongue. 
What ! my noble colonel in metamorphois! On 
what occafion are you transformed ? Dryden. 
There are probable machines in epic poems, 
where the gods are no leſs actors than the men; 
but the leſs credible ſort, fuch as metamorphoſes, 
are far more rare. roome. 
2. It is applied by Harvey to the changes 
an animal unde „both in its form- 
ation and growth; and by ſeveral to 
- the various ſhapes ſome inſects in par- 
ticular. paſs- through, as the filk-worm, 
and the like. - Quincy. 


ME"TAPHOR. . / [metaphore, French; 


Ella opa .] The application of a word to 
an uſe to which, in its original import, 
it cannot be put: as, he bridles his 
anger; hedeadens the ſound ; the Spring 
, aavakes the flowers. A metaphor is a 
ſimile comprized in a word; the Spring 
putting in action the powers of vege- 
tation, which were torpid in the Winter, 
as the powers of a ſleeping animal are 
excited by awaking him. | 
The work of tragedy is on the paſſions, and in 
a dialogue; both of them abhor ſtrong metaphors, 
in which the epopœa delights. Dryden. 
One died in metaphor, and one in ſongs Pope. 
MEeTAPHORICAL. t adj. | muaphorique, 
MeEeTaPHORICK. French ; from me- 
taphor.] Not literal ; not according 
to the-primitive meaning of the word ; 
figurative, | 
The words which were do continue; the ly 
difference is, that whereas before they had a literal, 
they now have a metaphorical uſe, Hooker. 
MeTarHRa'st. . . [ufd@jzou.] A 
mere verbal tranſlation from one lan- 
guage into another. 


This tranſlation is not fo looſe as paraphraſe, 
nor ſo cloſe as metapbraſe. Dryden. 


MaTAaPHRA'ST. . . [metaphrafte, Fr. 
pile@parnce] A literal tranſlator; one 
who tranſlates word for word from one 
language into another. | 

Mertarnysicx. f % 

1. Verſed in metaphyſicks; relating to 
metaphyſicks. 

2. In Shakeſpeare it means ſupernatural or 
preternatural. | 


Hie thee hither, 
To chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate, and metaphyſical aid, doth ſeem 
To have crown'd thee withal. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 


MEeTAPHY'SICK. | a. / | metaphy/ique, Fr. 
pla Avon, * On- 
tology; the doctrine of the general 
affections of ſubſtances exiſting. . 


The mathematicks and the metaphyſicks, 0 
Fall to them as you find your ſtomach ſerves you. 


. a man, had the heart of a beaſt. Davies on Ireland. 
5 ; , gy 


Shakeſpeare. 


inen eo conceive {> greet « prince} + Call her che meraphyſicks « 
into tra- ; 
Wotton. f 


MEgTamMo'tPHOs18, 2. /. [metamorpho/e,'|. 
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If fight be cauſed by intromiſſion, or receiyf 
4 be receive? 


 Phyficians, 


g 


confuſedly together, which, how abſurd it. is, 
Ariftotle ſhews in his metaphyſichs. Peat bas. 


See phyfick beg the Stagyrite's defence ! 
See metaphyſick call for aid on ſenſe ! Pope's Dun. 
The topicks of ontology. or metaphyſick, are 
- cauſe, effect, action, paſhon, identity, oppoſition, 
ſubjeR, adjunct, and ſign. a Was, Loygick, | 
ME&"TAPLASM..n. /. [udaniaou.] A 
figure in rhetorick, wherein words or 
letters are tranſpoſed contrary to their 
natural order, +: iz 
MctTasTA'S1S. #. . [wade] Tran. 
tion or removal. | | 
His diſeaſe was a dangerous aſthma ; the cauſe 
a metaſtaſis, or tranſlation of tartarous humour 
from his joints to his lungs. _ | | 
Harvey on Conſumptions, 
METATA'RSAL. adj. [from metatar/u,,] 
Belonging to the metatarſus. 
| © The bones of the toes, and part only of the 
metatarſal bones, may be carious; in which cafe 
cut oft only ſo much of the foot on diſordered, 
/ Sbarp's Surgery. 
MeTaTA'RSUS. 2. /. [uire and ed. 
The middle of the foot, which is com. 
poſed of five ſmall bones connected to 
thoſe of the firſt part of the foot. Digs, 
The conjunction is called ſynarthrofis, as in 
the joining the tarſus to the metatarſus. Wiſeman, 
META'THESIS. 2. . [ ulla dig.] A tran 
To MeTs. v. a. [metior, Latin.] To 
meaſure; to reduce to meaſure. 
I will divide Shechem, and mete the valley of 
© Succoth. Pſalms, 
To meaſure any diſtance by a line, apply ſome 
known meaſure wherewith to nete it. Holder. 
Though you many ways purſue N 
To find their length, you'll never nete the true, 
But thus; take all that ſpace the ſun 
Metes out, when every daily round is run. Creech, 
MEe"TEwanoD, Ac [nete and yard, or 
ME"TEYARD. wand.] A ſtaff of a 


certain length wherewith meaſures are 
taken, | 

A true touchſtone, a fure metervand lieth beſore 

their eyes. | Aſcham's Schoolmaſeer, 

Ye ſhall do no unrighteouſneſs in meteyard, 

weight, or meaſure. Lev. xix. 35. 

To METEMPSYCHO'SE. v. 4. [from me- 


tempſy cheſis.] To tranſlate from body to 
y. A word not received. . 
The ſouls of uſurers after their death, Lucian 
affirms to be 22 or tranſlated into the 
bodies of aſſes, and there remain certain yeats, 
for poor men to take their pennyworth out of their 
bones. Peacham on Blaxoning. 
MeTEeMyesyCHho's1s. 2. . [ulylvyuos:] 
The tranſmigration of ſouls from body. 
to body. | | 
From the opinion of metempſychoſis, or tranſ- 
migration of the ſouls of men into the bodies of 
. beaſts, moſt ſuitable unto their human condition, 
after his death Orpheus the muſician became a 
ſwan. Brown's Vulgar Errouts» 
Me'TEOR. . /. [meteore, Fr. wilewene | 
Any bodies in the air or ſky that are of 
a flux and tranſitory nature. 
| Look'd he or red, or pale, or ſad, or merrily ? 
What obſervation mad' ſt thou in this caſe, 
Of his heart's meteors tilting in his face? Shakeſps 
She began to caſt with herſelf from what coaſt 
this blazing tar muſt riſe upon the horizon of 
Ireland; for there had the like meteor ſtrong in- 
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fluence before. Bacon's Hen VII. 
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- Theſe burning fits but meeors b,, 
" "Whoſe matter in thee Toon is ſpent x 2 
Thy beauty, and all parts which are in thee, 
Are an unchangeable firmament. | 
Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were ſeen, 
And thunders rattled through a ſky ſerene. Dryden. 
Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the ſkies, and blazing as I travell'd, 
Till all my fires were ſpent; and then caſt 


downward 


To be trod out by Cæſar? Dryden's All for Love. | 


O poet, thou hadſt been d:ſcreeter, 
Hanging the monarch's hat fo high, 
If thou hadſt dubb'd thy ſtar a meteor, 
Which did but blaze, and rove, and die. Priar. 


MeTz0R0LO"GICAL. adj. [from meteoro- 


legy.] Relating to the doctrine of me- | 


teors. : 2 
Others are conſiderable in meteorological — 
rcon. 
Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights 
de new-come gueſts, or old inhabitants in hea- 
ven, or m-teore/ogical impreiſions not tranſcending 


: the upper region, vor whether to be ranked among 


celeſtial bodies. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
MzeTEOROLOGIST, #. /. from meteoro- 
legy.] A man ſkilled in meteors, or 
{tudious of them. | 
The meteorologiſts obſerve, that amongſt the four 
elements which are the ingredients of all ſublunary 
creatures, there is a notable correſpondency, 
| Hawel's Vocal Foreſt. 
MergokO“LOOY. 2. . [wilkwea and .] 
The doctrine of meteors. 
In animals we deny not a natural ology, or 
innate preſentation of wind and weather. rOTns 
Merz'oxovs. at. [from meteor. ] Hav- 
ing the nature of a meteor. | 
| From the o'er hill 
To their fixt ſtation, all in bright army, 
The cherubim deſcended, on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as ev miſt i 
Ris'n from a river. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Me"TtR. n. /. [from mete.] A meaſurer: 
as, a coal-meter, a land-meter. 
MeTHe'GLIN. #. /. | meddyglyn, Welſh, 
from medd and glyn, to glue, Minſhenw ; 
or medclyg, a phyſician, and llyn, 
drink, becauſe it 1s a medicinal drink. 
Drink made of honey boiled with water 
and fermented. | 
White-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word with 
— Honey, and milk, and ſugar, there is three. 
—Nay then two treys; and if you grow ſo nice, 
eabeglin, wort, and malmſey. Shakeſpeare. 
I' allay the ſtrength and hardneſs of the wine, 
And with old Bacchus new merbeglin join. Dryden. 
Merni'xks. verb imperſonal. [me and 
thinks, . This is imagined to be a Nor- 
min corruption, the French being apt 
to confound me and J.] I think ; it ſeems 
10 me; 
which is more ſtrictly grammatizal, 
though leſs in uſe. Methinks was uſed 


even by thoſe who uſed likewiſe ne- 


ſeemt. 


tation, 
for, 
lays, 


and, metbinks, not without great cauſe ; 
beſides their ſweet inventions, and moſt witty 
„ they have always uſed to ſet forth the 
praiſes of the good and virtuous. Spenſer on Irc/and. 

If he chooſe out ſome expreſſion w ich does not 


to 1uch a latitude ; but : | 
mOlbinks, he dreales · it. 80 e yi * 
Ibere is another circumftance,-which, metbinks, 
wy zus a very high idea of the nature of the 
numer! Bad to what paiſes in dreams, that in- 
viſe in he tivads and variety of ideas which then 
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meſeems. See Mxsxzus, 
In all ages poets have been had in ſpecial repu- 


vitiate the ſenſe, I ſuppoſe he may ſtretch his chain | 


Add:ſon's Spectater. 
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bed a 


I. - Mubinks hrevdy 1 tears ſurveys |, Pope, 
METHOD. a. / Le. bod, Fr. {4490FS . 
| _ . Method, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, implies the 


to attain ſome eng. Watts. 
| To ſee wherein the harm which they feet con- 
fiſteth, the ſeeds from which it fprang, and the 
method of curing it, belongeth to a ſkill, the ſtudy 
whereof is full of toil, and the praftice beſet with 
difficulties. | | "Hooker. 
If you will jeſt with me know my aſpect, 
And taihion your demeanour to my looks, 
Or I will beat this meibod in your ſconce. Shak. 
It will be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
method I think beſt to be obſerved in ſchools. _ 
Locke on Education. 
Notwithſtanding a faculty be born with us, there 
are ſeveral metbods for cultivating and improving 
it, and without which it will be very uncertain, 
| . Addiſon's Spectator. 
MeTHro'DiCAL. adj. [ metbodigue, French; 
from method.] Ranged or proceeding 
in due or juſt order. | 
The obſervations fallow one another without 
that methodical regularity requiſite in a proſe author. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
Let me appear, great Sir, I pray, 
Methodical in what I ſay. Addiſon's Roſamond. 


— 


— 


them where he pleaſes ek: * gponrs not with- 
out the appearance of irretriev e confuſion ; but, 
with reſpe& to his own knowledge, into the moſt 
regular and metbodical repoſitories. Rogers. 
MeTHo'DiCALLY. adv. | from methodi- 


To begin metbadically, I ſhould enjoin you tra- 
vel ; for abſence doth remove the cauſe, removing 
the object. ; 0 Suckling . 

All the rules of painting are methodically, con- 
ciſely, and clearly delivered in this treatiſe. Dryd. 
To Me'rRHODIZ E. v. a. [from methed.] 


To regulate; to diſpoſe in order. 
Refoly'd his unripe vengeance to defer, 

The royal ſpy retir'd again unſeen, 

To brood in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen, 

And methadize revenge. Dryden's Boccace. 
The man who does not know how to metbadiſe 
his thoughts, has always a barren ſuperfluity of 
words ; the fruit is loſt amidſt the exuberance of 
leaves. S Aor. 

One who brings with him any obſervations which 

he has made in his reading of the poets, will find 

his own reflections met hodixed and explained, in the 

works ofa good critick. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Thoſe rules of old diſcover'd, not devis'd, 

Are nature ſtill, but nature metbodis'd. Pope. 
M:E"TRroD15sT. 2. /. [from method.) | 
1. A phyſician who practices by theory. 

Our warieft phyſicians, not only chemifts but 
methodiſts, give it inwardly in ſeveral conſtitutions 
and diſtempers. Boyle 

2. One of a new kind of puritans lately 
_ ariſen, ſo called from their profeſſion to 


Merno vor, the preterite of azethinks. 
See MeTaHinks and Megeems. I 
thought; it appeared to me. I know not 
that any * 2 has meſeemed, though 
it is more grammatical, and deduced 
analogically from me/ceems. _ | 
Methoug ht, a ſerpent eat my beart away, 


Since I ſought | 
By pray'r th' offended deity t' appeaſe ; | 
| Kneel'd, and before him humbl'd all my heart. 
Methought, I ſaw him placable, and mild, 
Blending his ear: perſuaſion in me greW 


placing of Teveral thin performing forarsl | | 
cing © | £5, Or pt m 
operations in ſuch an order as is moft convenient 


He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of 


cal.) According to method and order. | 


live by rules and in conſtant method. 


And you ſat ſmiling at his cruel prey. Shakeſpeare. | 


MN E T 33 250 
In die: 


I wanted s. Mir. 


ö 


mical.] By meronymy ;, not literally. 


it, or paſſes through it, inte this or that particular 
| calour. Boyle. 
METO'NYMY. »#. . ¶neronymie, French; 
il. A rhetorical figure, by which 
one word 1s put for another, as the 
matter for the materiate; be died by 
feel, that is, by a ſword. | 
They differ only as cauſe and effect, which, by 
a metonymy uſual in all ſorts of authors, are frequent- 
ly put one for another. Tillotſort 
| MeToro'scory. 2. . [ metopoſcopie, Fr. 
Are and rx] The ſtudy of phy- 
fiognomy ; the art of knowing the cha- 
racters of men by the countenance. 
ME TRE. . /. [metrum; Latin; es ] 
Speech confined to a certain number 
and harmonick diſpoſition of ſyllables; 
verſe; meaſure; numbers. 5 
For the metre ſake, ſome words be driven awry 
which require a ſtraighter placing in plain proſe. 
Aſcham's 


Abuſe the city's. beſt good men in metre, 


To laugh at lords. Pope. 
MEe"TRICAL. adj. [ metricus, Lat. metrique, 
French. ] ; 


1. Pertaining to metre or numbers. 


2. Conſiſting of verſes : as, metrical pre- 
cepts. , , * 
METRO POLIS. 3. / [ metropolis, Lat. 
metropole, French; rng D ] 
The mother city; the chief city of any 
country or diſtrict. | | 
His eye diſcovers unaware : 
The goodly proſpect of ſome foreign land, 
Firſt ſeen 1 or ſome renown'd metropolis, 
With gliſt' ring ſpires and pinnacles adorn'd. Milton. 
f Reduc'd in careful watch | 


Round their metropolis. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
' We ito at Pavia, that was once the metropolis 
of a kingdom, but at preſent a poor town. | 
Addiſon on Italy. 


METROPOLITAN. 2. . | metropolitanus, 
| Latin.] A biſhop of the mother church; 
an archbiſhop. Q 
He was promoted to Canterbury upon the death 
of Dr. Bancroft, that metropo:iran, who underſtood 
the church excellently, and countenanced men of 
the greateſt parts in learning. Clarendon. 
 MeTroPO'LITAN. adj. Belonging to a 
- metropolis. ES 6 rs" 
Their patriarch, of a covetous deſire to earich 
himſelf, had forborn to inititute metropolitan bi- 
ſhops. , | Raleigh. 
 METROPOLI TICAL. adj. from metropo- 
lis.) Chief or principal of cities. 
He fearing the power of the Chriſtians was gone 
as far as Gratia, the merropolitical city of Stiria. 
. | | K'nclless 
 ME"TTLE: . / [corrupted' from mettl, 
but commonly wiitten.fo when the me- 
taphorical ſenſe is' uſed.] | 


— 


That I was heard with favour; peace return'd 
Home to my breaſt; and to my memory 
His promiſe, « That thy ſeed ſhall bruiſe out foe,” 


Mien. 


1. Spirit; ſpritelineſs; courage. 

. What a blunt fellow is this grown tobe? 

He was quick meitle when he went to ſchool. 

, | 7 Sbaleſpeare. 
J had 
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MEW, 


1 bad rather Lick Ur prieſt than fir T1 
I care Aten much of my mettle. 

Shake 1 8 b Night. 

Upon : this heavineſs the king's forces, in- 

terp eted to be fear and want of e divers 6 


| ſort: d to the ſeditious. 
. Hayward's E wats vi. 
He had given ſo frequent teſtimony of ſignal | 
courage in ſeveral actions, that his mettle was never 
| ſuſpected. Clarendon. 
| "Tis more to guide than ſpur the muſe's ſteed, 
Reſtrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed ; | 
The winged courſer, like a gen'rous horſe, | 
Shows moſt true mettle when you check his courſe. 
Pope. 
2. Subſtance : this at leaſt ſhould be metal, 
Oh thou ! whoſe ſelf-ſame metre, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
.  Engenders the * road, and adder blue. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Me- TTLED. adj [from meti le.] Spritely; 
courageous ; full of ardour ; full of fire. 
Such a light and metall d dance 
Saw you never. | Ben Forſon. 
Nor would you find it eaſy to compoſe 
The metrled ſteeds, when from their noſtrils flows 
= The icorching fire that in their entrails glows. | 
Add.ſon. 
Mz"rTLESOME. adj. [from mettle.) Sprite- 
ly; lively; gay; briſk; 1 z fiery; 
courageous, 
Their force differs from true ſpirit, as much as 
a vicious from a mettleſame horſe. Tatler. 
Me"TTLESOMELY. adv. [from mettle- | 
© ſome, ] With ſpritelineſs. . - | 
Mew. x. /. [mue, French. 
1. A cage; an incloſure; a place where 
any thing 15 confined. 
:  Foith-coming from her darkſome mew, 
Where ſhe all day did hide her hated hew. Spenſer. 
There then ſhe does transform to monſtruous hues, 
And horribly miſ-ſhapes with ugly fights, 
Captiv'd eternally in iron mewvs, 
And darkſome dens, where Titan his face never 
ſhews. Spenſer. 
Her lofty hand would of itſelf refuſe 
To touch the dainty needle or nice thread; 
She hated chambers, cloſets, ſecret —_ 


# 


— 


And is broad fields preſerv d her maidenhead. bh 


Fairfax. 

2. [Mæp, Saxon. *. A ſea-fowl. 
Among the firſt ſort we reckon coots, ſander- | 
tings, and meawwes. 


The veſſel ticks, and ſhews her open'd fide, 


* 


„And'on her ſhatter d maſt the 


ride. 
To Mew. v. a. [from the noun.] 


in triumph 
Dryden. 


to incloſe. 
He in dark corners meto'd, 
Mutter'd of matters as their books them ſhew'd. 


2. To med che feathers, 1 Is, „Tbeliere, 


feathers, .. 


| ME'ZZOTINTO. n. / [Italian.] A kind 


Carerv. 


| 
1: To ſhut up; to ranks 3 ; to impriſon ; 
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aſed in this ſenſe, becauſe birds are, by 
cloſe confinement, brought Fo ſhed their 


I ſhould difcourfe of hawks, and then treat of | 
their ayries, ur, cuſting, and renovation of 


their feather 4 Waltcn, 
The ſun bach mew'd his beams from off his 
lamp, 

And majeſty defac'd the royal ſtamp. Cleaveland, 


Nine times the moon had mezo'd her 1585 at 
| length 
With . weary, unſupply'd with ſtrength, 


Sabean fields afford her needful reſt. Dryden. 
3. [ Miauler, French,] To cry as a cat. 
Let Hercules himſelf do what he may, 

The cat will mew, the dog will have his day. 

Shakeſpeare. | 

They are not improveable beyond their own 

genius: a dog will never learn to mew, nor a cat 

do bark. Grew. 

To Mtewt. v. u. [miauler, French.] To 


ſquall as a child. 
The infant 


Meroling and puking in the nurſe's arms. 

Shakeſpeare. 
 MEzE"REON. 2. 2 A ſpecies of ſpurge 
lawrel. 

Alezereon is on in our gardens, and 'on 
the Alps and Pytenean mountains: every part of 
this ſnrub is acrid and pungent, and inflames the 
mouth and throat. Hill. 


i 


of graving, ſo named as nearly reſem- 
bling paint, the word importing halt- 
painted: It is done by beating the whole 
into aſperity with a hammer, and then 


reſemblance intended. 


MeynT. adv. Mingled. Obſolete. 
The ſalt Medway, that trickling ſtreams 
Adown the dales of Kent, | 
THI with the elder brother Thames | 
His brackiſh waves be meynt. Spenſer's Paſterali. 


Mi'asm. 2. J. [from jwaiw, inquino, to 
infect.] Such particles or atoms as are 
| (oppoſe to ariſe from diſtempered, pu- 
trefying, or poiſonous bodies, and to 
affect people at a diſtance. 


peſtilential miaſms inſinuating into the humoral and 
conſiſtent parts of the body. Harvey on Conſumptions. 


Mice, the plural of mou/e. 
Mice that mar the land. 1 Same vi. 5. 


MicHAa'eLMASS. 2. /. ¶ Michael and maſs. ] 
The feaſt of the archangel Michael, 

celebrated on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember. 


And with the burden of her womb oppreſt, | 


1 


— 


; 


| 


rubbing it down with a ſtone. to the | 


The plague is a malignant fever, cauſed 8 | 


M1croco'sm. 2. /. 


reat, Obſolete. In e: it * an. 4 
nounced #uckle, © : 
This reade Is rife that oftentime 
Great cymbers fall unſoft: f 
In humble dales is pen: Ne faſt, 
The trode is not ſo tickle,” | | 
And though one fall through heedlefs haſte, 
Yet is his miſs not micble. Spenſer's Paſtor 1}, 
Many a little makes a al anmden's Remain, 
If I to-day don't die with Frenchmen's rape, 
To-morrow I ſhall die with micſie age. Sbakeſp, 
O, mick/e is the pow'rf6l grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities, 


Shakeſ, 
All this tract that fronts the falling ſun, 
A noble peer, of mickle truſt and power, 
Has in his charge._ Milt, 
[uixS- and X97 A.) 
The little world. Man is ſo called x; 
being imagined, by ſome fanciful phi. 
loſophers, to have in him ſomethiag 
analogous to the four elements. 
You ſee this in the map of my microcoſm. Sale. 
She to whom this world muſt itſelf refer, 
As ſuburbs, or the microco/m of her; 
She, 2 dead; ſhe s dead, when thou know' 
this 


. Thou know'ſt how lame a creeple this world is, 


| 
. 


Donn, 
As in this our microcoſm, the heart 


Heat, ſpirit, motions give to every part: 
So Rome's victorious influence did diſperſe 
All her own virtues through the univerſe. Devon, 
© Philoſophers ſay, that man is a microcoſm, or 
little world, reſembling in miniature every part of 
the great; and the body natural may be compare 
to the body politick. , . Swiſh 
M1"crocrRaPHyY. 1. /. [ ixgo; and peu. | 
The deſcription of the parts of ſuch 
very ſmall objects as are diſcernable 
only with a microſcope. 
The honey bag is the ſtomach, which they al. 

ways fill to ſatisfy and to ſpare, vomiting up the 
greater part of the honey to be kept again winter: 


a Curious deſcription > figure of the ſting ſee in 
Mr. Hook's micr Grew's Muſæun. 


raph 
MI“ CROSCOPE. 2.7 | uixpS- and owniu; 
microſcope, French.] An Fopticlotatns 
ment, contrived various ways to give 
to the eye a large appearance of many 
objects which could . not otherwiſe be 


ſeen. 

If the eye were ſo acute as to rival the fine 
microſcopes, and to diſcern the ſmalleſt hair upon | 
the leg of a gnat, it would be a curſe, and not 4 
bleſſing to us; it would make all things appear 

* rugged and deformed ; the moſt finely poliſhed 
cryſtal would be uneven and rough; the fight of 
our own ſelves would affright us; the ſmeathel 
ſkin would be beſet all over with ragged ſcales and 
briftly hairs. Ben. 


dd Yes] 


Hubberd. 
They compounded to furniſh ten oxen after Mi- The critick eye, that microſcope of wit, 

- Why ſhould your fears, which, as they fay, | i for thirty pounds price. Carew. Sees hairs and pores, examines bit, by bit. "of Juncied 
Th ee thn Bg, Er op) Pag u 6, To be fre or co: een, Bed.. . me 
Your tender kinſman. Shakeſpeare's King John. | vere to ie 1 aumer. | , 

Fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires; | Marry this is michivg malicho ; it means miſ- | contrived to meaſure ſmall fom 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, chief. Shakeſp. | MicrRoscoPiCaL. adj. | from micr/- 
Whether if you yield not to your father's choice, M1'catrs. n. /. [from miche. 15 A lazy | Microsco'eick. cope, ] 


You can endure the livery of a nun; 
For aye to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd, | 
To live a barren ſiſter all your life, 0 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitleſs moon. 


S bakeſp. 


loiterer, who ſkulks about in corners 
and by-places, and keeps out of fight; 
a hedge-creeper. 

Mich or mick is ſtill retained in the cant language | 
More pity that the eagle ſhould be merw'd, for an indolent, lazy fellow. It is uſed in the weſt- 


While kites and buzzards prey at liber Shake „ern counties for a truant boy. 
Tis them ſick, 5 5. =] How tenderly her tender hands between 


Cloſe meww'd in their ſedans, for fear of air. In ivory cage ſhe did the micher bind. Sidney. | 
| Dryden's Juv. Shall the bleſſed fon of heav'n prove a micher, 

It is not poſſible to keep a young gentleman from and eat black-berries ? a queſtion not to be aſk- 
vice by a total ignorance of it, unleſs you will all] ed. Shall the ſon of England prove a thief, and ' 
his life mezw him up in a cloſet, and never let him take purſes ? a queſtion to be aſked... Shakeſp. 
0 into company. Locke, | Mi" CKLE, adj. [mace], Saxon.] Much; 


1. Made by a microſcope. 5 
Make microſcopical obſervations of the figure 11 
bol of the conſtituent parts of all fluĩds. 
„e ond Pipe 
2. Aſfliſted by a microſcope. Wen: 
Fading even the microſcopic exe! 
Full nature ſwarms with life. 7 bomfon' $ _ 
3. Refembling a microſcope. 
Why has not man a microſcopick eye ? 
For this plain reaſon, Man is not a fly : 
Say what the uſe, were finer opticks hee, 


FP? e not Eomprekend the ben | 
| a 555 Mb 
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IE | na 
Mtv. adj. [contrafted from middle, or 
derived from mid, Dutch. 
2. Middloy” Wann oy” oap 0 
tremes. ds gs ee 


No more 
ſings, - $8 
Shall, lifting in mid air, ſuſpend their wings. Pope. 
- Ere the mid hour of night, from tent to tent, 
Unweary'd, through the num'rous hoſt he — 
My, Kobe. 


6 


* 
7 


2. It is much uſed in compoſition. 
M1D-couRsE. 2. . [mid and cour/e.] 
Middle of the way. 
| Why in the Eaſt | 
Darkneſs ere day's mid-courſe ? and morning light, 
More orient in yon weſtern cloud, that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radiant white. Milton. 
Mib-DAx. adj. [mid and day.] Meri- 
dional, being at noon. | 
Who ſhoots at the mid-day ſun, though he be 
ſure he ſhall never hit the mark, yet as ſure he is 
he ſhall ſhoot higher than he who aims but at a 
buſh. Sidncy. 
His ſparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies, f 
Than -id-day ſun fierce bent againſt their faces. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
Did he not lead you through the mid-day tun, 
And clouds of duſt ? Did not his temples glow 
In the ſame ſultry winds and ſcorching heats ? 
Addiſon. 
Mip-Day. 2. / Noon; meridian. 
V Who have before, or ſhall write after thee, 


or Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 

rt of Like infancy or age to man's firm ſtay, 

ared Or early or late twilights to mid-day. _ Donne. 

vift M1'ppesT. ſuperl. of mid, middeſt, midſt. | 

0. 6 Yet the ſtout fairy mongſt the middeft crowd, 

uch Thought all their glory vain in knightly view. 

able | f Spenſer. 
Mi'pprE. adj. [| middle, Saxon. ] 

y al. 1. Equally diſtant from the two extremes 

p the The loweſt virtues draw praiſe from the com- 


mon people; the middle virtues work in them aſto- 
niſhment z but of the higheſt virtues they have 
no ſenſe. | Bacen's Eſſays. 

A middle ſtation of life, within reach of thoſe 


muſt neceflarily want, and yet without embarraſl- 
ment of greatneſs. Rogers. 
To deliver all his fleet to the Romans, except 
ten middle-fized brigantines. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
I like people of middle underſtanding and middle 


fineſt rank. Sæoift. 
r upon | 2. Intermediate; intervening, 
not Will, ſeeking good, finds many middle ends. 
appear f Davies. 
oliſhed 3. Middle finger; the long finger. 
ght of ' You firſt introduce the middle finger of the left- 
jotheſt hand, | Sharp. 
4 Mi'dorz. 2. | 
9 1. Part equally diſtant from two extremi- 
rcd. ties; the part remote from the verge. 
Urte There come people down by the middle of the 
ment and. x | Judges. 
With roof ſo low that under it 
They never ſtand, but lie or ſit ; 
nici And yet ſo foul, that whoſo is in, 
Is to the middle leg in priſons. Hudibras. 


2. The time that paſſes, or events that 


end. 


The cauſes and defigns of an action are the 
ming; the effects of theſe cauſes, and the 
difficulties met with in the execution of theſe de- 
ſigns, are the middle; and the unravelling and reſo- 
tion of theſe difficulties are the end. Dryden. 
IDDLE-AGED. 44 j. 


Placed about the milde of life. 

| A middl:-aged man, that was half grey, half 
un, took a fan&y to marry two wives. L Ffranges 
| Vor. th .** 


the movntin u. | ig larks, „ white Daphne | 


conveniences which the lower orders of mankind. 


happen, between the beginning and. 


middle and age.] 


©. 
is 
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The middle-aged ſupport faſting the beſt, bo- 


cauſe. bf the o 


ily. parts abounding in the blood. 

n Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
I found you a very young man, and left you a 
middle-aged one: you knew me a middle-aged man, 

and now I am an old one. Swift, 

 Mr'DDLEMOsT. adj. [from middle.) Be- 

ing.in the middle, | 

5 hy have not ſome beaſts more than four ſeet, 
ſuppoſe fix, and the middlemſft ſhorter than the 
reſt? 7 More. 
The outmoſt fringe vaniſhed firſt, and the Mid- 
dlemoſt next, and the innermoſt laſt. Newton's Opt. 

The outward ſtars, with their ſyſtems of planets, 
muſt neceſſarily have deſcended towards the mid- 
dlemaſt ſyſtem of the univerſe, whether all would 
be moſt ſtrongly attracted from all parts of a finite 
ſpace, . * Bentley's Sermons. 

M1'ppL1nG. adj. [from middle.] 
1. Of middle rank ; of condition equally 
. remote from high and low. | 

A middling ſort of a man, left well enough to 
paſs by his 2 
ſo long as any man had more. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

2. Of moderate ſize; having moderate 
qualities of any kind. 

The bigneſs of a church ought to be no greater 
than that unto which the voice of a preacher of 
middling lungs will eaſily extend. Graunt. 

Longinus preferred the ſublime genius that ſome- 
times errs, to the middling or indifferent one, 
which makes few faults, but ſeldom riſes to any 
excellence. Dryden. 


Mri'DpLaND. adj. [mid and land.] 
1. That which is remote from the coaſt. 
The ſame name is given to the inlanders, or 
midland inhabitants of this iſland, by Cæſar. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The midland towns abounding in wealth, ſhews 
that her riches are intern and domeſtick. Hove. 

The various dialects of the Engliſh in the 
North and Weſt, render their expreſſions many 
times unintelligible to the other, and both ſcarce 
intelligible to the midland. Hale. 

2. In/ the midſt of the land ; mediterra- 
nean. 

There was the Plymouth ſquadron now come in, 
Which twice on Biſcay's working bay had been, 
And on the Midland ſea the French had aw'd. 

e Dryden. 

Mipce. 2. /. [mieze, Saxon.] A gnat. 

M1D-HEAVEN. z. /. [mid and heaven. 
The middle of the ſky. 

But the hot hell that always in him burns, 
Though in #:id-beaven, ſoon ended his delight. 


0 Milton. 
/. [mid and leg.] 


' | 


M1'pLEG.'#. Middle. 
of the leg. 
He had fifty attendants, young men all, in white 
ſatten, looſe coats to the midleg, and ſtockings of 
White ſilk. Bacon. 


Mi'Dbuosr. adj. [from nid, or contracted 


words which have not a comparative, 


though they ſeem to have a ſuperlative 
degree.] The middle. 
Now van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The midmſt battles haſting up behind. Dryden. 
| Hear himſelf repine | 
At fate's unequal laws : and at the clue, 
Which, mercileſs in length, the midmoſt ſiſter drew. 
. D dens 
What dulneſs dropt among her ſons Vas. 
Like motion, from one circle to the reſt ; 
So from the midmoſt the nutation ſpreads 
Round, and more round o'er all the ſea of Rope: : 
Pe. 
M1"px1IGHT. 2. /. [midand night, Milton 
ſeems to have accented this laſt ſyllable.] 


The noon of night; the depth of night; 


bl 


| twelve at night. 


ther, could never think he had enough 


from middlemoſ/t : this is one of the | 


— a 
* 


To be up after midnight, and to go to bed then, 
is early; to that to 80 to bed after mdnipht, is to 
go beti mes. Shakeſpeare. 

By night he fled, and at midnight returned 
From compatling the earth; cautious of day. 

Milton. 

After this time came on the dri bt of the 
church, wherein the very names of the councils 
were forgotten, and men did only dream of what 
had paſt. - | | Stilling fleet. 

In all that dark midnight of popery there were {till 
ſome gleams of light, ſome witneſſes that aroſe to 
give teſtimony to the truth. Atterbury. 

They can tell what altitude the dog-ſtar had at 
_— or midnoon in Rome when julius Cæſar 
was flain. Watts. 
Mri'ox1GarT. adj. Being in the middle 

of the night. | | 

How now, you ſecret, black and midnight hags ? 
What is't you do ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

I hope my midnight ſtudies, to make our. coun- 
tries flouriſh in myſterious and beneficent arts, 
have not ungratefully affected your intellects. 

Facon. 

Some ſolitary cloiſter will I chuſe, 

Coarſe my attire, and ſhort ſhall be my ſleep, 

Broke by the-melancholy midnight bell. Dryden. 
Mr p&ire. 2. / [ midphipe, Sax.] The 

diaphragm. 

The midriff divides the trunk of the body into 
two cavities ; the thorax and abdomen : it is com- 
poled of two muſcles ; the firſt and ſuperior of 
theſe ariſes from the ſternum, and the ends of the 
laſt ribs on each fide. The ſecond and inferior 
muſcle comes from the vertebræ of the loins by 
two productions, of which that on the right ſide 

comes from the firſt, ſecond, and third vertebrae of 
the loins; that on the left fide is ſomewhat ſhorter ; 
and both theſe productions join and make the lower 
part of the midriff. _ Quincy. 

Whereat he inly rag'd, and as they talk' d, 
Smote him into the midriff with a ſtone 
That beat out life. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

In the gullet, where it perforateth the midrif, 
the carneous fibres of that muſcular part are in- 
flected. Ray. 

Mip-s EA. #. /. [mid and ſea.] The 

Mediterranean ſea.” | 

Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid-ſea meets 
With its embrace, and leaves the land behind. 

Dryden. 
Mios HITMAN. 2. J [from mid, ſhip, and 
man.] 

Midſbipmen are officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe 
ſtation is ſome on the quarter-deck, others on the 
poop. Their buſineſs is to mind the braces, to 
look. out, and to give about the word of command 
from the captain and other ſuperior officers :* they 
alſo aſſiſt on all occaſions, both in ſailing the ſhip, 
and in ſtoring and rummaging the hold. Harris. 

MipsT. #. /. Middle. | 

All is well when nothing pleaſes but God, being 
thankful in the midſt of his afflictions. Taylor. 

Ariſe, ye ſubtle ſpirits, that can ſpy 
When love is enter'd in a female's eye; 

You that can read it in the midft of doubt, 

And in the midſt of frowns can find it out. Dryden. 


| MipsrT. adj. [contracted from middeft, the 


ſuperlative of id.] Midmoſt; being 
in the middle. | 7 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firſt, Him laſt, Him midſt, and without end. 
| Milton. 
In the Slighted Maid, there is nothing in tha 
ſirſt act but what might have been ſaid or done 
in the fifth ; nor any thing in the mid which 
might not have been placed in the beginning. 
5 a Dryden. 
MipsTRE"aM. 2. %. [mid and fream.] 
Middle of the ſtream. - 2 
The midſtream's his; I creeping by the fide, 
And ſhoulder'd off by his impetuous tide. Dryden. 


Mi'p$UMMER. #. / {mid and fummer.] 
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MID 


The ſummer ſolſtice, reckoned to fall 


on June the twenty-firſt, 
However orthodox my ſentiments relating to 
publick affairs may be while I am now writing, 
they may become- criminal enough to bring me 
into trouble before Midſummer. | Swift. 
At eve laſt Midſummer no ſleep I ſought. 
m |  Gay's Paſtorals. 
Mi'owar.n. /. [mid and way.] The 
part of the way equally diſtant from 
the beginning and end. 
No midway twixt theſe extremes at all. 14 
He were an excellent man that were made in the 
midtoay between him and Benedict: the one is too 
like an image, and ſays nothing; and the other 
too like my lady's eldeſt ſon, evermore tattling. 
Shakeſpeare's Much ado about nothing. 
Pity and ſhame ! that they, who to live well 
Stood ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the midway faint ! Milton. 
The hare laid himſelf down about Ons and 
took a nap ; for I can fetch up the tortoiſe 
I pleaſe. L* Eftrange. 
How did thou arrive at this place of darkneſs, 
when ſo many rivers of the ocean lie in the mid- 
WAY « Broome. 
M1i'pway. adj. Being in the middle 
between two places. 
| How fearful 
And dizzy tis, to caſt one's eyes fo low ! | 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air, 
Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. — 2 


Mri'pway. adv. In the middle of the 


paſſage. 
With dry eyes, and with an open look, 

She met his glance midway». Dryden's Boccace. 
MIDWIFE. . /. [This is derived, both 
by Skinner and Junius, from mid or 
meed, a reward, and pip, Saxon. A 


woman who aſſiſts women in childbirth, 
When man doth die, our body, as the womb, 
And as a midwife, death directs it home. Donne. 
Without a midwife theſe their throws ſuſtain, 
And bowing, bring their iſſue forth with pain. 
Sandys. 
There ſavy I how the ſecret felon wrought, 
And treaſon lab'ring in the traitor's thought, 
And midevife time the ripen'd plot to murder 
brought. Dryden. 
I had as clear a notion of the relation of hrothers 
between them, as if I had all the 1kill of a Mid- 


Wife. Locke. | 
But no man, ſure ! e'er left his houſe 

And ſaddl'd ball with thoughts ſo wild, 
Fo bring a midevife to his ſpouſe, 

Before he knew ſhe was with child. Prior. 


M1"pwiFERY. 2. /. from midwife.] 

1. Aſſiſtance given at childbirth, 

2. Trade of a midwife. | 

3. Act of production; help to produc- 
tion; co-operation in production. 

So haſty fruits, and too ambitious flow'rs, 
Scorning the ridzwifry of rip ning ſhow'rs, | 
In ſpight of froſts, ſpring from th' unwilling earth. 

Stepney. 

There was never any thing propounded for pub- 
lick good, that did not meet with oppoſition; 
ariſing from the humour of ſuch as would have 
nothing brought into the world but by their own 

. midwifry. Childs Diſcourſe on Trade. 
MrDwWINTER. #. /. [mid and winter.] 
The winter ſolſtice; December the 


_ twenty-firſt, 
Begin when the flow waggoner deſcends, 
Nor ceaſe your ſowing till Midzvinter ends. Dryden. 


Mik N. 2. . [ mize, French.] Air; look; 


manner. 
In her alone that owns this book is ſeen 
Clorinda's ſpirit, and her lofty mien. Waller. 
What can have more the, figure and mien of a 
ruin than craggs, rocks, and{clitts ? 


* 


when 


Mi'cnTy. adj. [from might.] 


1. Strong ; valiant. 


Burnet. 


one, in whom an outward mien appear'd 
And turn ſuperior to the vulgar herd. 
What winning graces, what majeſtick mien, 


— 


She moves a goddeſs, and ſhe looks a queen. Pepe. 
Micnr, the preterite of may. 
Matters of ſuch. conſequence ſhould be in plain 


words, as little liable as might be to doubt. Locke. 


Micnar. 2. J. [mizht, Saxon. ], Power; 


ſtrength ; force, 
What ſo ſtrong, 
But wanting reſt, will alſo want of might. Spenſer. 
Quoth the, great grief will not be told, 
And can more eaſily be thought than ſaid; 
Right ſo, quoth he, but he that never would, 
Could never; will to might gives greateſt aid. 
| | Spenſer. 
An oath of mickle might. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Wherefore ſhould not ſtrength and might 
There fail, where virtue fails. Milton's Par. Laſt. 


Micr and main. Utmoſt force; higheſt 


degree of ſtrength. 


With might and main they chac'd the murd'rous 


fox, 


With brazen trumpets and inflated box. Dryden. 


This privilege the clergy in England formerly 
Ayli Co. 


contended for with all might and main. 


M1'caT1LY. adv. | from mighty. | 


1. With great power; powerfully; effi- 
caciouſly ; forcibly. 


With whom ordinary means will prevail, ſurely 
the power of the word of God, even without the 


help of interpreters, in God's church worketh 


migktily, not unto their confirmation alone which 


are converted, but alſo to their converfion which 
are not. 


eat and drink as friends. Shakeſpeare. 


3. In a great degree ; very much. This 
is a ſenſe ſcarcely to be admitted but 


in low language. 
Therein thou wrong'ſt thy children mightily. 


. Shakeſpeare. 


There's ne'et a one of you but truſts a knave, 
That mightily deceives you. Shakeſpeare. 
An als and an ape conferring on grievances : the 
aſs complained mightily for want of horns, and the 
ape for want of a tail, L* Eftrange. 
Theſe happening nearer home made ſo laſting 
impreſſions upon their minds, that the tradition 
of the old deluge was mightily obſcured, and the 
circumſtances of it interwoven and confounded with 
| thoſe of theſe later deluges.  _Weodward. 
I was mightily pleaſed with a ſtory applicable 
to this piece of philoſophy. Spectator. 


M1'caTixEss. 2. /. [from mighty.] 


Power ; greatneſs ; height of dignity. 
Think you ſee them great, 

And follow'd with gen'ral throng and ſweat 

Of thouſand friends ; then in a moment ſee, 

How ſoon this mighrineſs meets miſery. Shakeſp. 


Willt pleaſe your mightineſs to waſh your hands? 


4 Shakeſpeare. 


The ſhield of the mighty is vilely caſt away. 
| Samuel. 
He is wiſe in heart, and mighty in ſtrength. Job. 
Amazement ſeiz d 
The rebel thrones, but greater rage to ſee 


Thus foil'd their migbtieſt. 


Milton, 


2. Powerful; having great command. 


Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the earth. 
| Geneſis. 


The Creator, calling forth by name 


His mighty angels, gave them ſev ral charge. 


| — Milton. 
3. Powerful by influence. 
Jove left the bliſsful realms above, 
Such is the pow'r of mighty love. Dryden. 


| 4. Great in number, 


- 


- 


Pricre 


6. Impetuous ; violent. 


10. Expreſſin g or implying power. 


Hoc ker. 
2. Vehemently; vigorouſly; violently. 
Do as adverſaries do in law, ſtrive migbtily, but 


| Judges, which is the ſevere» part; but the milder 


Hath loſt us heav'n, and all this mighry hoſt 
In horrible deſtruction laid thus low. Milt, 


0 


5. Strong in corporeal or intellectual 


power. 2 F l 
Woe to them that are mighty to drink wine. 
|  Jhainb 
Thou fall where many mightier have 2 
21 Brome. 
A ruſhing like the ruſhing of mighty waters. Iſaiah, 


Intreat the Lord, for it is enough, that there he 
no more mighty thunderings and hail. Exodus, 


7. Vaſt; enormous; bulky. 


They ſank as lead in the mighty waters. Excdui, 
Giants of mighty bone and bold empriſe. Milton. 


8. Excellent; of ſuperiour eminence, 


Lydiate excell'd the mighty Scaliger and Selden. 
Eachard, 


The mighty maſter ſmil'd. Dryden, 


9. Forcivle ; efficacious. 


Great is truth, and mighty above all things, 
Eſdrau 


If the mighty works which have been done in 
thee had been dune in Sodom, it would have te- 


mained. Matthew, 
11. Important; momentous. 
I' fing of heroes and of kings, 
In mighty numbers mighty things. Cowley, 


12. It is often uſed to expreſs power, 


bulk, or extent, in a ſenſe of terror or 
cen ſure. 
There aroſe a mighty famine in the land. Luke, 
The enemies of religion are but braſs and iron, 
their miſchiefs mighty, but their materials mean. 
Delary, 


— 


Mi'cyry. adv. In a great degree, Not 


to be uſed but in very low language. 
Lord of his new hypotheſis he reigns : | 
He reigns : How long ? Till ſome uſurper riſe, 
And he too mighty thoughtful, mighty wile ; 
Studies new lines. Prior, 


MrGcRa'T1oON. 2. J. | migratia, migro, Lat.] 
1. Act of changing reſidence ; removal 


from one habitation to another. 
Ariſtotle diſtinguiſheth their times of genera- 

tion, latitancy, and migration, ſanity, and vena- 

tion. ; Brown's Vulgar Errors 


2. Change of place ; removal. 


Although ſuch alterations, tranſitions, migrations 
of the centre of gravity, and elevations of new 


. Hands, had actually happened, yet theſe ſhells 


could never have been repoſed thereby in the man- 
ner we find them. FWoodward's Natural Hi 12. 


Milcn. adj. | from milk.) Giving mil 


Herne doth, at ſtill of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with ragged horns; 


And then he blaſts the tree, and takes the cattle, 


And makes milch kine yield blood. Shakeſpcorts 
When the faw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport, 
In mineing with his ſword her huſband's limbs, 
The inſtant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, 
Would have made milch the burning eyes of hem 'n. 
h | Shakeſps 
The beſt mixtures of water in ponds for cattle, - 
to make them more milch, fatten, or keep them 
from murrain, may be chalk and nitre. Bacon 
Not above fifty-one have been ſtarved, excepting 
infants at nurſe, cauſed rather by careleſſneſs and 
infirmity of the mil/ch women. Graus. 
With the turneps they feed ſheep, milch-cows, or 
fatting cattle. Mortimer's Huſbandr)» 


MILD. adj. [mild, Saxon. 
1. Kind; tender; good; indulgent ; mere 


ciful; compaſſionate ; clement ; ſoft; 
not ſevere ; not cruel, . 
The execution of juſtice is committed to his 
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5 put, which is mercy, is wholly left in the king. 


. Bacon Advice to . ; | 


If that mild and gentle God thou be, 


. : 1. 1 

Who doſt mankind below with pity ſee. Dryden. 
It teaches us to adore him as a mild. and merei- | , 
4 ful being, of inſinite love to his creatures. Rogers. . 


2, Soft; gentle; not violent. 

The roſy morn reſigns har light, 

And milder glory to the noon. 

Nothing reſery'd or ſullen was to ſee, 
But ſweet regards, and pleafing ſanity ; | 
Mild was his accent, and his action free. Dryden. 

Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
More bright than noon, yet freſh as early 2. 

ope . 


Ihe folding gates diffus'd a ſilver light, 
And with a milder gleam refreſh'd the fight. 
* je Addi ſon. 
3. Not acrid; not corroſive; not acri- 
monious; demulcent; aſſuaſive; mol- 

lifying ; lenitive. 

Their qualities are changed by rendering them 
acrimonious or mild. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
4. Not ſharp ; mellow; ſweet; having no 
mixture of acidity. 
The Iriſh were tranſplanted from the woods and 
mountains into the plains, that, like fruit trees, 
they might grow the milder, and bear the better 


and ſweeter fruit. Davies. 
Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 

Upon two diſtant pots of ale, | 

Not knowing which was mild or ſtale, Prior. 


Mirow. . /. [mildeape, Saxon. ] 
Mildew is a diſeaſe in plants, cauſed by a dewy 
moiſture which falls on them, and continuing, for 
want of the ſun's heat, to draw it up, by its acri- 
mony corrodes, gnaws, and ſpoils the plant: or, 
mildew is rather a concrete ſubſtance, which ex- 
ſudes through the pores of the leaves. What the 
gardeners commonly call mildew is an inſect, 
tound in great plenty, preying upon this exſu- 
dation. Others ſay, that mildecu is a thick, clam- 
my vapour, exhaled in the Spring and Summer 
from the plants, bloſſoms, and even the earth itſelf, 
in cloſe, ſtill weather, where there is neither ſun 
nor wind. Miller thinks the true cauſe of the 
mildew appearing moſt upon plants which are ex- 
poſed to the Eaſt is a dry temperature in the air 
when the wind blows from that point, which ſtops 
the pores of the plants, and prevents their perſpir- 
ation; whereby the juices of the plants are con- 
creted upon the ſurface of their leaves, which being 
of a ſweetith nature, inſets are inticed thereto. 
Hill. 
Down fell the mildew of his ſugar'd words. | 
| 4 Fairfax. 
The mildew cometh” by cloſeneſs of air; and 
therefore in hills, or champaign grounds, it ſeldom 


cometh. Bacon. 
Soon blaſting mildetus blacken'd all the grain. 
Deyden. 


Te ML kw. v. a. 
dew. 
Here is your hufband, like a mildeww'd ear, 
Blaſting his wholeſome brother. Shakeſpeare's Ham. 
He miletos the white wheat, and hurts the poor 
crextures of the earth, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Morals ſnatch from Plutarch's tatter'd page, 
A mildexo'd Bacon, or Stagyra's ſage, Gay's Trivia. 
MripLy. adv. [ from mild.] 
I, ee ; not ſeverely. 
rince, too mildly reignin 
Ceaſe thy ſorrow and es, 15 
2. Gently; not violen tly. 
The air once heated maketh the flame burn 
more mildly, and fo helpeth the continuance. 
he Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
' LDNESS., 2. J. [from mild.] 
1. Gentleneſs ; tenderneſs 3 mercy; cle- 
mency, | | 
This milky gentleneſs and courſe of yours ; 
ou are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 


To taint with mil- 


Dryden. 


The fame majeſtic mildneſs held its place; 
Nor loſt the monarch in his dying face. Dryden. 


Than prais'd for harmful mildneſs. Shakeſpeares | 


| 


 Mriiary fever. 
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1 faw with what a brow you brav'd your fate; 
Yet with what mildne/s bore your father's 0 
His probity and Eur ſhows, Te? 
His care of friends and ſcorn of foes. Addiſon. 
2. Contrariety to acrimony, _- 
MILE. #. J | mille paſſus, Latin.] The 
uſual meaſure of roads in England, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty yards, 


4 five thouſand two hundred and eighty 
eet. | 


We muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day. Shakeſp. | 


Within this three mile may you ſee jt coming, 
A moving grove. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
When the enemy appeared, the foot and artillery 
were four miles behind. Clarendon. 
Millions of miles, ſo rapid is their race, 
To cheer the earth they in few moments paſs. 
Blackmore. 
Mi'.esToONE. #. . [mile and one.] 
Stone ſet to mark the miles. 
Mr'rroit. 2. J. [millefolium, Latin.] A 
plant, the ſame with yarrow. 
Milfoil and honey-ſuckles pound, 
With theſe alluring ſavours ſtrew the * F 
ryden. 
M1'LiarYy. adj. [milium, Latin, millet ; 
miliaire, French.] Small; reſembling a 
millet-ſeed. "er 
The ſcarf-ſkin is compoſed of ſmall ſcales, be- 
tween which the excretory ducts of the miliary 
glands open. Cheyne. 
A fever that produces 
ſmall eruptions. 
MILICE. . J [French.] Standing 
force. A word innovated by Temple, 
but unworthy of reception. 
The two: and - twentieth of the prince's age is the 
time aſſigned by their conſtitutions for his entering 
upon the publick charges of their milice. Temple. 
Mr'L1TANT, adj. [ militans, Lat. militante, 
French.] 
1. Fighting; proſecuting the buſineſs of 
a ſoldier. . 
Againſt foul fiends they aid us militant ; 
They for us fight; they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright ſquadrons round about us plant. 
_ . Spenſer. 
2, Engaged in warfare with hell and the 
world. A term applied to the church 
of Chriſt on earth, as oppoſed to the 


church triumphant. 

Then are the publick duties of religion beſt 
ordered, when the militant church doth reſemble, 
by ſenſible means, that hidden dignity and glory 
wherewith the church triumphant in heaven is 
beautiſied. Hocker. 

The ftate of a Chriſtian in this world is fre- 
quently compared to a warfare: and this alluſion 
has appeared fo juſt, that the character of militant 
has obtained, as the common diſtinction of that 
part of Chriſt's church ſojourning here in this 
world, from that part of the family at reſt. Rogers. 

Mi'Li1iTaR. I adj. { militaris, Latin; mi- 

MILITARY. litaire, French. Militar 
is now wholly out of uſe.] 

1. Engaged in the life of a ſoldier; ſol- 
dierly. 

He will maintain his argument as well as any 
military man in the world. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

2. Suiting a ſoldier; pertaining to a ſol- 
dier; warlike. 

In the time of Severus and Antoninus, many, 
being ſoldiers, had been converted unto Chriſt, and 
notwithſtanding continued ſtill in that military 
courſe of life. : Hooker. 


Although he were a prince in militar virtue 
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MIL 
approved, yet his cruelties weighed down his vit- 
tues. - 


2 — 


Numbers numberleſs 
The city gates out- pour d, light armed troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. Milton. 
The wreaths his grandſite knew t6 reap = 
By active toil, and military ſweat, 
Pining incline their fickly leaves, 
3. Effected by ſoldiers. 


He was with general applauſe, and great cries of 

Joy, in a-kind of militar election or recognition, 
ſaluted king. | Bacon. 
MILITIA. x. J. [Lat.] The trainbands 


the ſtanding force of a nation. 
Let any prince think ſoberly of his forces, ex- 

cept his militia be good and valiant ſoldiers. Bacon. 
The militia was ſo ſettled by law, that a ſudden 

army could be drawn together. Clarendon. 
Unnumbered ſpirits round thee fly, 

The light militia of the lower ſky. Pope. 

MILK. . / [meelc, Saxon; 

1. The liquor with which animals fee 


their young from the breaſt. 
Come to my woman's breaſts, ba 
And take my milk for gall. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
I fear thy nature, x 
It is too full o' th* milk of human kindneſs 
To catch the neareſt way. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Milk is the occaſion of tumours of divers Kinds. 


Wiſeman. 
Illuſtrious robes of ſatin and of filk, 
And wanton lawns more ſoft and white than milk. 
Beaumont. 


W. 


When wilt is dry'd with heat, 
In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden. 
I concluded, if the gout continued, to confine 
myſelf wholly to the milk diet. Temple's Miſcel. 
Broths and mil/k-meats are windy to ſtomachs 
troubled with acid ferments. Floyer on the Humours. 
2. Emulſion made by contuſion of ſeeds. 
Piſtachoes, ſo they be good and not muſty, join- 
ed with almonds in almond milk, or made into a 
milk of themſelves, like unto almond milk, are an 
excellent nouriſher. Bacon. 
To MiLx. v. &. [from the noun. 
1. To draw milk from the breaſt by the 


hand. 
Capacious chargers all around were laid | 
Full pails, and veſſels of the milking trade. Pape. 
2. To ſuck. | 
I have given ſuck, and know 
How tender tis to love the babe that milks me. 


| Sbateſpeare. 
Mi“LKEN. adj. [from mit.] Conſiſting 
of mik. | * | 
The remedies are to be propoſed from a con- 
ſtant courſe of the milken diet, continued at leaſt 
a years | Temple. 
Mi'LXER. 2. J. [from milk.) One that 
milks animals. "I - 
His kine with ſwelling udders ready ſtand, 
And lowing for the pail invite the ilter's hand. 
| | | Drydens 
Mi“LxkINESSs. 2. / [from milky.] Soft- 
neſs like that of milk; approach to the 


nature of milk. | 
Would-1 could ſhare thy balmy, even temper, 
And milkineſs of blood Dryden's Cleomenes. 
The ſaltneſs and oylineſs of the blood abſorbing 
the acid of the chyle, it loſes its milkinefs. Floyer. 
I'LKLIVERED. adj. [milk and liver. ] 


Cowardly ; timorous ; faint-hearted. 
Milklivered man 
That bear'ſt a cheek: for blows, a head for wrongs. 
N Shakeſpeares 

M1"LKMAiD. z. / [milkand maid.] Wo- 

man employed in the dairy. 
When milk is dry with heat, 

In vain the mi/kmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden. 
A lovely mil/kmaid he began to regard with an eye 

of mercy. | Addi ſon. 


R 2 Mi“LXMAN. 


Bacod's Henry VI. 
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Mut un. =. J. [milt and man.] A _ Not tafteful herbs that in theſe gardens die, | Mj*LLMyOUNTAINS, #./; An herb, | 
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f MrL&zA1L. #. /. [milk and pail.] AF. 3 pd upon breaking their veſſels viell a Mi'rrrrzrk. . %. [mill and teerb.] The 

= ay veſſel 1 hich Heck. rt Set : . - prinders; dentes mol doub] 
| 4 veltet into Which cows are milked. milky Juice. _ Arbuthnot on Aliments. K 5 es molares, COuble teeth. 
_—_ - That very fubſtance which laſt week was graz- 3. Yielding milk. wh uh © BOO beſt inſtruments for cracking bones ang 
- WY 3 ing in the field, waving in the milkpail, or grow- | Perhaps my paflion he diſdains, nuts are grinders or mill- teetb. Arbuthnot on Alim, 
" ing in the garden, is now become part of the man. | And courts the milty mothers of the plans. MILLENA RIAN. #. /. [from millenarius, 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. | . us, 


4 Re | 4 . | Roſcommon. 
kl | Mrixyran, u. . Li and pan.] Veſſel 4. Soft; gentle; tender; timorous. 
| in which milk is kept in the dairy. | Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 


Lat. millenaire, Fr.] One who expecds 
| the millennium. | 
M1" LLENARY. adj. [millenaire, Fr. mil. 


—— — 
F 


. | Sir Fulke Grevil had much and private atgeſs-| It turns in leſs than two nights? Shakeſpeare. . 
i to Queen Elizabeth, and did many men good; yet This milky gentleneſs and courſe of yours, 3 8 ke thouſan d. 
1 1 6 he would ſay merrily of himſelf, that he was like You are much more at taſk for- want of wiſdom, 4 e milena ie um, in 8 manuſcripts, 


Robin Goodfellow z for wen yo maids 7 the Than prais d for harmful mildneſs. Shakeſpeare. | is marked with a line croſs e . 

milkpans, or kept any racket, they would lay it | MILEVY- WAX. 2. J. [milky and wav. II Mts 
jon Robin: ſ» what tales che ladies about the The gala fc 180 ay. M1 LLENIST. 1. J. [from mille, Lat.] One 
queen told her, or other bad offices that they did, mel 11 24 5 „„ that holds the millennium. - | | 
they would put it upon him. Bacon's Apophth. | * 4 ay j MILLENNIUM. n./. [Latin.] A thou. 


1 780g py path or track, encompaſſing the whole heavens 
» 07; 0 MiLKeoO TTAGE. 2. . L and pottage. and extending itſelf in ſome places with a double ſand years ; generally taken for the 


Food made by boiling milk with water] path, but for the moſt part with a fingle one. thouſand years during which, accordin 


and oatmeal. Some of the ancients, as Ariſtotle; imagined that to an ancient tradition in the church 8 
For breakfaſt and ſupper, milk and mul tage] this path conſiſted only of a certain exhalation | rounded on a doubtful text in the 
are very fit for children. Locke. hanging in the air; but, by the teleſcopical ob- 8 8 


Mitksco'RE. . ,. [milk and ſcore.] Ac-| ſervations of this age, it hath been diſcovered to | Apocalypſe, our bleſſed Saviour ſhall 
count of milk owed for, ſcored on a conſiſt of an innumerable quantity of fixed ſtars, reign with the faithful upon earth after 
, 


hand different in fituation and magnitude, from the the reſurrection, before the final com. 
board. ; ' ; confuſed mixture of whoſe light its whole colonr | letion of beatitude 
f He is better acquainted with the mikſ. ore than is ſuppoſed to be occafioned. Her. P ; « 

wt f his ſteward's accounts. = Addiſon. Nor need we with a prying eye ſurvey | 5 giwe a * account _ that ſtate called 

% | Mi'LESO . ». J. [ milk and /ep.] A ſoft, The diſtant ſkies to find the mi/ky-wway : M a pee ag f . Fr * 211 

1 mild, effeminate, feeble- minded man. It forcibly intrudes upon our ſight. Creech. | © ö [ n vt Foe 

Of a moſt notorious thief, which lived all his | How many ftars there muſt be, a naked eye Latin. ] P ertaining” to the millennium, 

7 fe- time of ſpoils, one of their bards will ſay, that may give us ſome faint glimpſe, but much more To be kings and prieſts unto God, is the cha. 

he was none of the idle mi/kſops that was brought | 4 good teleſcope, directed towards that region of racteriſtic of thoſe that are to enjoy the millernial 

up. by the fire-ſide, but that moſt of his days he the ſky called the mi/ky-way. Cheynes happineſs. Burnet, 


ſpent in arms, and that he did never eat his meat | MILL. 2. /. [a; mola, Latin; melin, Mr'LLEyEDEs. 2. / [ millepieds, French; 
before he had won it with his ſword. Spenſer. Welſh; myln, Saxon; moulin, French; mille and pes, Latin.] Wood-lice, fo 


eee f called from their numerous feet. 
Felt ſo much cold as over ſhoes in ſnow. Shakeſp. molen, Dutch. ] An engine. or fabrick 


- - - If pheaſants and partrid fick, gi 
We have as good paſſions as yourſelf; and a in which wade. ba 4 nd to meal, or as A | millepede — n will „N 
woman was never deſigned to be a milxſep. Addiſon. other body 15 COM minuted. In. gener al Mortimer"s Luſpandiy. 
But give him port and potent ſack; an engine in which any operation 1s 


MI“LIER, . /. [from zill.] One who 
attends a mill. = 
More water glideth by the mill 


From milkſcp he ftarts up mohack. Prior. 


10 MI“LkTOOTH. 2. /. [milk and tocthb.] 
* WO Milkteeth are thoſe ſmall teeth which come forth 


performed by means of wind or water; 
ſometimes it is uſed of engines turned 


Hi C by the hand, or by animal force. Than wots the miller of. Shakeſpearn, 

. « " | Ro _ 2 A 8 3 — 1 The table, and we rin it, did all turn round | Gillius, who made enquiry of millers — 

mrs. - after, in hs ſame order as they — Farrier. by water which ran under, and carried it about as | upon its ſhore, received anſwer, that the Euripus 

Mi- , 3 /. Tas 1 "of a mill. ; iS Sidney. || ebbed and flowed four times a day. Brown. 

i LETHISTA Ss. . J. * * le- Olives ground in mills their fatneſs boaſt. MILLER. 2. A fly, Ainſworth, 
plants that have a white juice are Dryden. 


> 
< © = 


: ; MI“LLER's- © WER and 
named milky. ] An herb. A miller had his arm and ſcapula torn from 3 /- miller | 


M1 LKTREFOIL. 2. / [ cyti/us.] An herb. | his body by a rope twiſted round his wriſt, and thumb. | A mall fiſh found in brooks, 
Milk VET CR. 2. / [ Hragalus Late ] ſuddenly drawn up by the mill, Sharp's Surgery. called likewiſe a bullhead. 
* . * 3 * 
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| . AN; | MiLLE'S1MAL. adj. | millefmus, Latin. 
171 5 mila, Iſlandick.] ouſandth; conſiſting of thoulandth 
Þ 5 Mi L&WEED. ». . [milk and weed.] A . i: ann | 
if plant | 4 1 grind 3 e 6 Ga Ts abs the 8 t of the number tw, 
"A ; . : x #8. To beat: 0 give the ſquare root of the number 
1 M1 LkwHITE., adj. [ milk and white. | 3. To 3 323238 ** he laboured long in mi/lefima/ fractions, till he 
. . 1 * us 8 ; It would be better for your milled medals, if 8 Ya — 75 ——— [fe 
#l FEI OT e er ; they carried the whole legend on their edges ; but , S Wo /+ OG OO 3 10 | 
Wl. To ſet, for foil of his milkwhite to ſerve. Sidney. at the fame Hm that they are lettered on the | millet, French. 
3 hen will I raiſe aloft the oy ikewbite roſe, a edges, they have other inſcriptions on the face and | 1. A plan t. | 
With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be 5858 d. ths cds Addiſon. The millet hath a looſe divided panicle, . n 
The bolt of Cupid fi, l — Wood's halfpence are not milled, and therefore each ſingle flower hath a calyx, conſiſting of two 
X oc vb 1 more eafily countcrfeited. Swift. | leaves, which are inſtead of petals, to protect the 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower 3 Be 2 2 wad Ihe] ſtamina and piſtillum of the flower, which after- 
Before millaubite, now purple with love's wound ; 1 Teese. 7. [ 177 n cog ] w 4 P N Sat Beg, g. This plant 
And maidens call it love in idleneſs. Shakeſpeare. denticulations on the circumference of | Ns n — hy , f 1 . a wy 12 
e, rat for you Lid provide; whecls, by which they lock into other | vt ily brought Frum the catem comme 
Two milk, ite kids run friſking by her fide. wheels. Ces e 


Dryden b ; we are annually furniſhed with this grain, which 

. N Das, The timber is uſeful for mill-cogs. Mortimer. is by many perſons much eſteemed for puddings. 

M1*cxwoRT. z. /. [milt and wort.) AMI “LI- DAM. n. J. [mill and dam.) The Miller. 

bell- ſnaped flower. mound, by which the water 1s kept up In two ranks of cavities is placed a roundiſh 
MiLKWOouAN. z. /. [mill and . to raiſe it for the mill. | ſtudd, about the bigneſs of a grain of millzt. 


A woman whoſe bulineſs is to ſerve fa- A layer of lime and of earth is a great advan- 3  Wedward on Fact. 
milies with milk. tage in the making heads of ponds and mill-dams. : Millet is diarrhetick, cleanſing, and uſeful - 
Even your miltkwwoman and your nuriery-maid | | Mortimer. diſeaſes of the kidneys. Arbuthnot 07 Aliments 
bare a fellow. feeliag · Arbuche Iii. Yu Bull. Mi'LL-noRsE. 2. J. Horſe that turnsa | 2+ A kind of fiſh; unleſs it be miſprinted 
MI Lev. adj. [from milk] | milf. Fe hone" Og 
1. Made of milk. | q A mill-borſe, {till bound to go in one circle. Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle; 
2. Reſembling milk, | Sidney. as whiting, mackerel, millet, Carew. 
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an inhabitant of Milan, as a Lombard 
is a banker. þ One who ſells ribands 
and dreſſes for women. $ 1 
He was perfumed like a millliner Auer 3 | 1 
Ant — his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pounget box, waich ever and anon 


mi mick. 3 . N x 0 5 
© Man is of all creatures the moſt mimical in 
- geſtures, ſtyles, ſpeech, faſhion, or accents. 
| 5934 Witten on Education. 
A mimical daw would needs try the ſame ex- 


tive; befitting a mimick; acting the 


e his noſe. SL akeſpeare's Henry IV. periment; but his claws were ſhackled. L'Eftrange. 
9 ers and. milliners, complain of her. want | Singers and dancers entertained the people with | 
of publick ſpirit. + PEP RE MEN atler. light ſongs and mimical geſtures, that they might | 


If any one aſks Flavia to do ſomething in cha- | 
rity, the will toſs him half a crown, or a crown, || the theatre, en 
and tell him, if he knew what a long milling's | Mi"MICALLY. adv. [ from mimical.] In 
bill ſhe had juſt rece.ved, he would think it a great Imitation 5 in a mimical manner. : 
deal for her to give. CARRY LN Law. Mr'uick. 2, Fs þ [ mimicus, Latin. ] ; 
Mrrriox. z. J. [million, French; nil. 1. A ludicrous imitator; a buffoon who 
liogne, Italian. ] . copies another's act or manner ſo as to 
1. The number of an hundred myriads, | excite laughter. | 
or.ten hundred thouſand. Af Like poor Andrew I advance, 
Within thine eyes, ſat twenty thoufand deaths, Falſe mimick of my mafter's dance: 
In thy hands clutch'd as many milliens, in Around the cord awhile I ſprawl, 4 
Thy lying tongue both numbers. Shakeſpeare. | And thence, though Now, in earneſt fall. Prior. 
2. A proverbial name for any very great 2, A mean or ſervile imitator. 
number. | 4 Of France the mic, and of Spain the prey. 
That the three angles of; a triangle are equal to | 
two right ones, is a truth more evident than many | 
of thote propoſitions that go for principles; and | 
yet there are millions who know not this at all. Locke. | 
There are millions of truths that a man is not 


ti ve. 2 
In Reaſon's abſence mic fancy wakes 


* To imitate her; but misjoining ſhapes, 


concerned to know. : Locke. Op rey : 
She found the pollth'l glaſs, whoſe ſinall coavex | Wild work produces oft, and moſt in a 3 
2 mo range” * degrees Philips Py buſy head with 2 = rus o'er 4 1 
, 1 4 q © It , , * . | ; * 0 . 
Midſt thy own flock, great ſhepherd, be recely d; © JOLNLE CRE ee wif? 


And glad all heav'n with millions thou haft ſww'd, 


| | Pricr. | | imitate as a buffoon; to ridicule by a 
M1'LL10NTH. adj. [from million.] The] burleſque 8 _ 

; thouſandth. f 1 4 orpheus exprels'd - 
eren The ſhape of man, and imitated beſt; 


The fir embrion of an ant is ſuppoſed to be as | - 
ky , 1 heleſ. The walk, the words, the geſture, could ſupply, 
big as that of an eiephant ; which nevertheleſs can The habit mindck,: and the mien belye. Dryden. 


ver arrive to the millionth part of the other's f : 
L : ; r Who wou'd with care ſome happy fiction frame, 


bulk. a Bentley. | > . TJ 
11 DS % and 1 Phe So mimicks truth, it looks the very ſ ame. Granville: 
Mrtizrent, i. /- Tur ang Nous: 1 Ih M1 mickRY. 2. J [from mimick.] Bur: 


ſtone by which corn is comminuted. 1 
No man ſhall take the nether or the upper mill- eiq ue imitation. | 
; | By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my correſ- 


ſore to pledge. Deut. xxiv. be | b 
Eſop's beats ſaw: farther into a mil/fone than pondent tells me he can aſſume my air, and give 
a | my. taciturnity a flyneſs which diverts more than 


our mobile. L' Eftrange. 
MiuT. 2. /. [mildt, Dutch. ] any thing I could ſay. 


1. The ſperm of the male fiſh, A 
You ſhall ſcarce take a carp without a melt, or a A wricer of farces. PI Vick. 
female without a roe or ſpawn. Waltons Angler. MisAclous. ad. [minax, Lat.] F ul! 
2. [Milr, Saxon.] The ſpleen. of threats. 
To MiLT. v. a. [from the noun, ] To] Mrxa'city. 2. J. [from minax, Latin. ] 
impregnate the roe or ſpawn of the fe- | Diſpoſition to ule threats, 
male hh. = M1'xaTORY. adj. [minor, Lat.] Threat- 
MruTer. 2. . [ſrom milt.] The he of | ening. 


any fiſh, the the being calied ſpawner. | The king made a ſtatute monitory and minatory, 
The ſpawner and milrer labour to cover their towards juſtices of peace, that they ſhould duly 


ſpven with ſand. Waltor's Angler. execute their oſtice, inviting complaints againſt 
Miliwozt. #. . [aſplenon.] An herb. hem. nn 
| ; "7.5 Hinfeo To Mincs. v. a. | contraQed, as it ſeems, 


from miniſb, or from mincer ; mince, Fr. 


MIME. =. / [mime, French; e,; mall. 


mmus, Latin.] A buffoon who practiſes eee 

gelticulations, either repreſentative of | l She ſaw Pyrrhus WE wa So ſport, 

mm or merely contrived to raiſe |, In mincing with his ſword her huſband's limbs. 
Irth, 7 


510» | Fs : Shakeſpeare. 
Think'f thou, mime, this is great. Ben Jonſon. Wich a good chopping knife mince the two ca- 
„ MI E. v. 1. To play the mime. | 


pons as ſmall as ordinary minced meat. Bacon. 
Thipk'ſt thou, mime, this is great? or that they | What means the ſervice of the church ſo im- 
ſtrive 8 


| | perfectly, and by halves, read over? What makes 
Whoſe nolie ſhall keep thy mining moſt alive, | 


them ince and mangle that in their practice, 
Whilſt thou doſt raiſe ſome player from the grave, which they could ſyallow whole in their ſubſcrip- 
Out- dance the babion, or out<boakk the brave? ; 


tions? Soutb's Sermons. 


| Ben Jonſon. | | Revive the wits 3 . 
MI MER. u. /. [ from mime. | A mimick ; Put murder . mince them all to bits. Dunc. | 
a buffoon. 42. To mention any thing ſcrupulouſly, | 
Jugęlers and dangers, anticks, mummers, im,. |, by a little at a time; tO palliate; 


Milton. 


extenuate. 


Minutes, adj, [mimicus, Lat.] Imita- | 


not go away melancholy from ſerious pieces of | 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


Anon. ; 
Mi micks adj. [mimicus, Lat.] Imita-| 


To Mr'mick. v. @. [from the noun.] To 


| SpeFator. | 
MiMo'GRAFHER. #./. | mimus and y,40%.] | 


to | 


* 
1 


v 


„„ 
T know be ways to mince it In love, but directly 
to ſay I love you. Sbaleſpeare s Henry V. 5 


N. N lago, 
Thy honeſty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Caffio. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
ö Theſe gifts, 7 
Saving your mincing, the capacity | 
Of your ſoft cheveril conſcience would receive, 
If you might pleaſe to ſtretch it. Sbakeſpearts 
I'll try to force you to your duty ; _ 
For ſo it is, howe'er you mince it, 
Ere we part, I ſhall evince it. 
Siren; now mince the fin, 
And mollify damnation with a phraſe. 
= you conſented not to Sancho's death, 
ut barely not forbade it. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
If, to mince his 1 had 3 
ſome part of what he ſaid, or taken from the 
ſtrength of his expreſſion, I certainly had wronged 
him. D den. 
Theſe, ſeeing no where water enough to effect a 
general deluge, were forced to mince the matter, 
and make only a partial one of it, reſtraining it 
to Aſia. Weodward. | 
3. To ſpeak with affected foftnels; to 
clip the words. | 
| Behold you fimpering dame, whoſe face between 
her forks preſages ſnow ; that minces virtue, and 
does ſhake the head to hear of pleaſure's name. 
Shakeſpeare's. King Lear. 


Hudibras o 


To Mix CE. v. u. 
1. To walk nicely by ſhort ſteps; to 
act with ap pearance of ſcrupulouſneſs 
and delicacy; to affect nicety, 
By her ſide did fit the bold Sanſſoy, 
Pit mate for ſuch a mincing minion, x 
Who in her looſeneſs took exceeding joy. Fairy Q: 
; | I'll turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Ven. 
A hariot form ſoft fliding by, | 
With mincing ſtep, ſmall voice, and languid eye. 
Duntiad. 
2. To ſpeak ſmall and imperfectly. 
The reeve, miller, and cook, are as much di- 
| ſtinguiſhed from each other, as the mincing lady 
, Prioreſs and the broad-ſpeaking wife of Bath. 
5 | Dryden's Fables. 
Mi'ncincLY. adv. [from mince.) In 
ſmall parts ; not fully. 
Juſtice requireth nothing mincingly, but all with 
preſſed and heaped, and even over-enlarged mea- 


' fure. Hooker. 
MIND. 3. /. [gemind, Saxon. ] 
1. The intelligent power. 
I am a very fooliſh, fond old man; | 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. Shakeſpeare. 


This word being often uſed for the ſoul giving 
life, is attributed abuſively to madmen, when we 
ſay that they are of a diſtracted mind, inſtead of 
a broken underſtanding: which word, mind, we 
uſe alſo for opinion; as, I am of this or that ind: 
and ſometimes for men's conditions or virtues; as, 
he is of an honeſt ind, or a man of a juſt ind: 
ſometimes for affection; as, I do this for my 
mind's ſake : ſometimes for the knowledge of prin- 
ciples, which we have without diſcourſe : often- 
times for ſpirits, angels, and intelligences : but 
as it is uſed in the proper ſignification, including 
both the underſtanding agent and paſſible, it is 
deſcribed to be a pure, ſimple, fubſantial act, not 
depending upon matter, but having relation to that i 
which is intelligible, as to his firſt object, or more LES 
at large thus; a part or particle of the ſoul, 
whereby it doth underſtand, not depending upon 
matter, nor needing any organ, free from paſſion 
coming from without, and apt to be diſſevered as. 


eternal from that which is mortal. Raleigh. 5 
I thought th eternal Mind | | 
Had made us malte:s. Dryden. - 


2. Intellectual capacity. 
We ſay that learning's endleſs, and blame fate 
For not allowing life a longer date, 
He did the utmoſt bounds of knowledge find, 


| He found them not fo large as was his mind. Coroleys | 
| . Zo Liking 3 
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| e affection. 


6. Memory; remembrancy. 


* 


; MIN. 
Likiag; choice; inclination; propen - 

Sur queſtion is, Whether all be Gn. which is 

done without direction by ſcripture, . and nt whe- : 


ing their own minds without aſking counſel of God ? 
\ , Hooker, 
We will conſider of your ſuit, ” | 
And come ſome other time to know our mind. 
. Shakeſpoare. 
Being ſo hard to me that brought your mind, 
1 Fear ſhe'll prove as hard to you in telling her 
mind. Shakeſpeare. 
I. will have nothing elſe bot only this; | 
And now metbinks I have a mind to it. Shakeſp. 
Be of the ſame mind one towards another. | 
| Rom. xii. 16. 
Haſt thou a wife after thy mind? forſake her 
not. Eccluſ. 
They had a mind to French Britain; but they 
have let fall their bit. 
Sudden ind aroſe | 
In Adam, not to let th' occaſion paſs, 
Oven him by this great conference, to know 
Of things above this world. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Waller coaſted on the other fide of the river, 
but at fuch a diſtance that he had no mind to be 
engaged. 6 Clarendon. 
He had a great mind to do it. Clarendon. 
All the arguments to a good life will be very 
infignificant to a man that hath a mind to be 
wicked, when remiſhon of fins may be had upon 
ſuch cheap terms. Tillotſon's Sermon. 
Suppoſe that after eight years peace he hath a 
mind to infringe any of his treaties, or invade a 
neighbouring ſtate, what oppoſition can we make ? 
Addi Ns 
4. Thoughts ; ſentiments. | 
| Th' ambiguous god, 
In theſe myfterious words, his md expreſt, 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the reſt. 


Dryden. 
5 988 
The earth was not of my mind, 
If you ſuppoſe as fearing you, it ſhook. Shakeſp. 


Theſe men are of the mind, that they have clearer 
ideas of infinite duration than of infinite ſpace, be- 
cauſe God has exiſted from all eternity; but there 
is no real matter coextended with infinite ſpace. 

: Locke. 

The gods permitting traitors to ſucceed, 

Become not parties in an impious deed ; 
And, by the tyrant's murder, we may find, 
That Cato and the gods were of a mind. Granville. 


The king knows their diſpofition ; a ſmall touch 
will put him in mind of them. Bacon. 
When he brings 

Over the earth a cloud, will therein ſet 

His tripled- coloured bow, whereon to look, 

And call to mind his covenant. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Theſe, and more than 1 to mind can bring, 

Menalcas has not vet forgot to ſing. Dryden. 
The cavern's mouth alone was hard to find, 

Becauſe the path diſus'd was out of mind. Dryden. 
They will put him in mind of his own waking 


thoughts, ere theſe dreams had as yet made their 


impreſſions on his fancy. Aliterbury's Sermons. 
A wholeſome law time out of mind, 
Had been confirm'd by fate's decree. 
To Mind. wv. a. [from che noun. ] 
1. Jo mark; to attend. 
His mournful plight is ſwallowed up unwares, 
Forgetful of his own that minds another's cares. 


Swift. 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 


Not then miftruſt, but tender love injoins, 
That 1 ſhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me 
| | | Milton. 
If, in the raving of a frantick muſe, 
And minding more his verſes than his way, 
Any of theſe ſhould drop into a well. Roſcommon. 


Ceaſe to requeſt me; let us mind our way 
Another ſony requires another day. Dryden. 
He is daily called upon by the word, the mini- 


* 


o 
* 


Bacon s War with Spain. | 


| 
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ther the Iſraelites did at any time amiſs, by follow- } - 


To MIND. v. 2. 
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fers, and inward ſuggeſtions of the holy ſpirit, to 
attend to thoſe p and mind the things that 
belong to his peace. | - Rogers. 


To put in mind; to remind. 
Let me be puniſhed, that have minded you 
Of what you ſhould forget. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

I deſire to mind thoſe perſons of St. Auſtin. 
| | Burnet. 
This minds me of a cobbling colonel. L'Eftrange. 
I ſhall only mind him, that the contrary ſuppo- 
ſition, if it could be proved, is of little uſe. Locke, 


poſed. | 
When one of them mindeth to go into rebellion, 
he will convey away all his lordſhips to feoffees in 
truſt, R Spenſer. 
M1'npeD. adj. [from mind.] 
1. Diſpoſed ; inclined ; affected. 


We come to know 
How you ſtand minded in the weighty diff rence 
Between the king and you. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Whoſe fellowſhip therefore unmeet for thee, 
Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould'ſt diſlike, 
And be ſo minded ſtill. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If men were minded to live virtuouſly, to believe 
a God would be no hindrance to any ſuch deſign, 


but very much for its advancement. Tilktſon. 
Pyrrhus is nobly minded; and I fain 
Would live to thank him. | Philips. 


2. Minded is uſed in compounds: as, high- 
minded. | | 
I am not high-minded, I have no proud looks. Pſal. 
3. We lay likewiſe /ow-minded.. 
Mi'npDreuL. adj. [mind and full. ]Atten- 
tive; heedful ; having memory, 

I acknowledge the uſefulneſs of your directions, 
and I promiſe you to be mindful of your admoni- 
tions. | Hammond. 

M1'nodruLLY. adv. [from mindful.) 
Attentively ; heedfully. 

M1'npruULNEss. n. /. [from mindful.) 
Attention; regard. 

M1'NnDLEss. adj. | from mind.] 

1. Inattentive; regardleſs. | 

Curſed Athens, mindleſs of thy worth, | 
Forget now thy great deeds, when neighbour ſtates, 
But for thy ſword and fortune, trod upon them. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
As the ftrong eagle in the filent wood, 
© Mindleſs of warlike rage, and hoſtile care, 
Plays round the rocky cliff, or cryſtal flood. Prior. 


2. Not endued with a mind; having no- 


intellectual powers. 


God firſt made angels bodileſs, pure, minds; | 
Then other things, which mindleſs bodies be: 
Laſt, he made man. Davies. 


3. Stupid; unthinking. 
Pronounce thee a groſs lowt, a mindleſs ſlave, 
Or elſe a hovering temporizer. Shak. Wint. Tale. 
MinpD-STRICKEN. adj. {mind and 
ſtricten.] Moved; affected in his mind. 
He had been ſo mind-flricken by the beauty of vir- 
tue in that noble king, though not born his 
ſubject, he ever profeſſed himſelf his ſervant. 
| Sidney. 
Mine, pronoun poſſeſſive. [myn, Saxon; 
mein, German; mien, French; meus, 
Latin. It Was anciently the practice to 
uſe ny before a conſonant, and mine 
before a vowel, which euphony {till 
requires to be obſerved. Mine is al- 
ways uſed when the ſubſtantive pre- 
cedes: as, this is my cat; this cat is 
mine.] Belonging to me. 
Thou art a ſoul in bliſs, but I am bound 


Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tes 
Do ſcald like molten lead. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


When a wiſe man gives thee better counſel, give 
me mine again. 


To incline; to be diſ- 


; 
| 
| 


Mins. n. / 


| 
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If thou be'ſt flain, and with no firoke of min, | 
My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me ſtill 
8 | Shakeſpeare, 
and I have no. 
Lule. 
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A friend of mine is come to me, 
thing to ſet before him. 


That palm js mi | 
mwn, Welſh, from maen lapis, in the 
plural meini.] | 
1. A place or cavern in the earth which 
contains metals or minerals. 
N W ſtreighter boundg your fortune did con- 
ne, | 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mine, 
| Waller. 
A workman, to avoid idleneſs, worked in 2 
groove or mine-pit thereabouts, which was little | 
eſteemed. _ ; B ole. 
A mine-digger may meet with a gem, which he 
knows not what to make of. Boyle, 
The heedleſs mine-man aims only at the obtain. 
ing a quantity of ſuch a metal as may be vendible, 
B les 
2. A cavern dug under any fortification 
that it may fink for want of ſupport; or, 
in modern war, that powder may be 
lodged in it, which being fired at 2 
roper time, whatever is over it may be 
lown up and deſtroyed. 
By what eclipſe ſhall that ſun be defac'd ? 
What mine hath erſt thrown down ſo fair a tower 
What ſacrilege hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac'd ? 
| Sidney, 
Build up the walls of Jeruſalem, which — 
have broken down, and fill up the mines that you 
have digged. f Whiyift, 
Others to a city ſtrong 
Lay fiege, encamped ; by batt'ry, ſcale and mine, 
Aſſaulting. Milton's Paradiſe Lift 
To Mine. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
dig mines or burrows; to form any 
hollows underground. | 
The ranging ſtork in ſtately beeches dwells ; 
The climbing goats on hills ſecurely feed ; 
The mining coneys ſhroud in rocky cells. Morton. 
Of this various matter the terreſtrial globe confiſts 
from its ſurface to the greateſt depth we ever dig or 
mine. Woodwward's Natural Hiſorj. 
To Mine. wv. a. To ſap; to ruin by 
mines; to deſtroy by ſlow degrees, or 
ſecret means. 
It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption, mining all within, - 
Infects unſeen. Shakeſpeare's Hamle. 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the mouth; but the citizens made a coun» 
termine. Hayward, 
M1'neR. #. . | mineur, Fr. from mine.] 
1. One that digs for metals. 
By me kings palaces are puſh'd to ground, 
And miners cruſh'd beneath their mines are found. 
Dryden 


2. One who makes military mines. 
As the bombardeer leyels his miſchief at cities, 


the miner buſies himſelf in ruining private houſes, 
Tatler. 


MINERAL. . J. [ minerale, Lat.] Foſſile 
body; matter dug out of mines. All 
metals are minerals, but all minerals 
are not metals. Minerals in the re- 
ſtrained ſenſe are bodies that may be 


melted, but not malleated. 
She did confeſs, ſhe had 
For you a mortal mineral; which, being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life, and ling'ring 
By inches waſte you. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelint 
The minerals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, 
copper, and tin, are of great value. Bacon. 
Part hidden veins digg'd up, nor hath this earth 


= 
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Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


. Entrails unlike, of mineralgand ſtone, Milian. 
4 Minerals; 
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| alum; and ſulphur with vitriol. Waedward. 


Mi'xn8Rat. adj, Conſiſting of foſſile 


By experience upon bodies in any mine, 'a man 
may conjecture at the metallick or mineral ingre- 
dients of any maſs found there. Woodward. 

M1 NERALIST. dra rags mineral. | One 
ſkilled or employed in minerals. 


A mine-digger may meet with a gem or a 


mineral, which he knows not what to make of till 
he ſhews it a jeweller or a mineraliſ}. Boyle. 


The metals and minerals which are lodged in 


the perpendicular intervals do ſtill grow, to ſpeak 
in the Mincraliſt's phraſe, or receive additional in- 
creaſe. Woodward. 

MinER4a"LOGIST. #. J. [mineralogie, Fr. 
from mineral and >4y&.] One who diſ- 
courſes on minerals, 

Many authors deny it, and the exacteſt minera- 
L:gifts have rejected it. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Mix ERA LOGON. 2. /. [from mineral and 
x5y®-.] The doctrine of minerals. 

Mixe'veR. #./, A ſkin with ſpecks of 
White. Ainſworth. 

To MINGLE. v. a. 

1. To mix; to join; to compound; to 
unite with ſomething fo as to make 
one mals, | 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they ming/ed, and with ſubtle art, 
Concocted and aduſted, they reduc'd 
To blackeſt grain. Milton. 
Lament with me ! with me your ſorrows join, 
And mirgle your united tears with mine! M alſb. 
Our lex, our kindred, our houſes, and our very 
names, we are ready to mingle with ourſelves, and 
cannot bear to have others think meanly of them. 
5 | Watts's Logick. 
2. To contaminate ; to make of diſſimilar 
parts, 
To confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 
To mirgle and involve. Milton. 
'The beſt of us appear contented with a mingled, 
imperted virtue. Rogers's Sermons. 
3. To confuſe. 
There mingle broils. 
To Mr'NGLE. S. A. 
united with, 
Ourſelf will n:izo/e with ſociety, 
And piay tie humble hoſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Alcimus had defiled himſelf wiltully in the 
times of their mingling with the Gentiles, 


Milton. 
To be mixed; to be 


2 Muc. xiv. 13. 


| Nor prieſts, nor ſtateſmen, . 
Could have completed ſuch an ill as that, 
It women had not mingled in the miſchief. Rove. 
: She, when ſhe ſaw her ſiſter nymphs, ſuppreſs d 
Her rifing fears, and mingled with the reſt. Addiſen. 
MixGte. z. /. from the verb.] Mix- 
ture; medley; confuſed maſs. 
I Trumpeters, 
With, brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make inge with our rattling tabourines.. Shakeſp. 
Neither can I defend my Spaniſh Fryar; though 
i- Comical! parts are diverting, and the ſerious 
moving, yet they are of an unnatural mingle. 
M. | Drydens Dufreſnoy. 
org. . J. [from the verb.] He 
Who mingles. 


laren. 2. . [ miniature, French; 
from minimum, Latin. ] 5 

. Painting in water- colours with pow- 
ders tempered with water. A mode of 


painting almoſt appropriated to ſmall 
gures, | 


2, Repreſentation in a ſmall compals ; 


ti 


© "Mintals z nitre with vitriol; common ſalt with | 


1. A ſmall being; a dwarf. 


| 
. Tepreſentation leſs than the reality. | | 
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each of theſe bubbles ſet forth the miniature of 
them. ' ö Sidney. 
If the ladies ſhould once take a liking to ſuch a 


mized, and the whole ſpecies in miniature z. in 

order to keep our poſterity from dwindling,. we 

have inftituted a tall club. Addiſon's Guardian. 
The hidden ways 

Of nature would'ſ thou know ? how firſt ſhe frames 

All things in miniature ? thy ſpecular orb 

Apply to well diſſected kernels : lo 

Strange forms ariſe, in each a little plant 

Unfolds its boughs : obſerve the ſlender threads 

Of firſt beginning trees, their roots, their leaves, 

In narrow ſeeds deſcrib'd. Philips. 


be . 
3. Gay has improperly made it an ad- 
jective. 
Here ſhall the pencil bid its colours flow, 
And make a miniature creation grow. 


M1 nixin. adj. Small; 
Uſed in ſlight contempt. 
Sleepeſt, or wakeſt thou, jolly ſhepherd, 
Thy ſheep be in the corn 
And for one blaſt of thy minikin mouth, 
Thy ſheep thall take no harm. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Mi'nixin. 2. J. A ſmall ſort of pins, 
Mi'nim. 2. J. [from minimus, Latin. ] 


Gay. 
diminutive. 


| Not all : 
Minims of nature; ſame of ſerpent- kind, 
Wond'rous in length, and corpulence, involy'd 
Their ſnaky folds, and added wings. Milton. 
2. This word is applied, in the northern 
counties, to a ſmall fort of fiſh, which 


they pronounce mennim. See Minnow. 
MI NIMUS. n. J. [Latin.] A being of 

the leaſt ſize. 

Get you gone, you dwarf, 

Vou minimus of hind'ring knot graſs made; 

Vou bead, you acorn. Shakeſpeare. 
Mr'nion. 2. /. [mignon, Fr.] A favou- 
rite; a darling ; a low dependant; one 
who pleaſes rather than benefits. A 


word of contempt, or of {light and fa- 
miliar kindneſs. 

© Minion, ſaid the; indeed I was a pretty one in 

thoſe days; I ſee a number of lads that love you. 

| Sidney. 
They were made great courtiers, and in the way 
of minions, when advancement, the moſt mortal 
offence to envy, ſtirred up their former friend to 
overthrow them. Sidney. 
One, who had been a ſpecial mini: of Andro- 
manas, hated us for having diſpoſſeſſed him of her 
heart. Sidney, 
* Go rate thy minions ; 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy ſovereign. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
His company muſt do his minions grace, | 
Whilſt I at home ſtarve for a merry look. Sag. 
Edward ſent one army into Ireland; not for 
conqueſt, but to guard the perſon of his minizn 

Piers Gaveſton. | Dawies. 

If a man ſhould launch into the hiſtory of 
human nature, we ſhould find the very minions of 
princes linked in conſpiracies againſt their maſter, 

L'Eſtrange. 

The drowſy tyrant by his minions led, 

To regal rage devotes ſome patriot's head. Squift. 
M1'Nn1ovs. adj. [from minium, Latin. ] 
Of the colour of red lead or vermillion. 

Some conceive, that the Red Sea, receiveth a 
red and minious tincture from ſprings that fall into 
it. Brown. 
To M1'nysn. v. a. [from diminiſh ; mi- 
mus, Lat.] To leſſen; to lop; to im- 
pair. | | ; 

Ye ſhall not miniſp ought from your bricks of 
your daily talk, Exod. v. 19. 


% 


diminutive race, we ſhould ſee mankind epito- 


þ 


The water, with twenty bubbles, not content to 
have the picture of their face in large, would in 


; 


. ty 7 | | 
SAL 1% oY 
They are minjſbed and brought low through op- 


preſſion. Eſal. cvii. 39. 
Another law was to bring in the ſilver of t 


or impaired coins of filver, not to be current in 


payments. Baces's Henry VII. 
MINISTER. 3. / {minifter, Lat. mi- 


niftre, French. ] | 
1. An agent; one who is employed to 
any end; one who acts not by any in- 


huerent authority, but under another, 


You, whom virtue hath made the princeſs of 
. Felicity, be not the minifer of ruin. Sidney. 
Rumble thy belly full; ſpit fire, ſpout rain, 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters; 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs: 
But yet I call you ſervile minifters, | 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high-engender'd battles, *gainſt a head 


3 Th' infernal miniſter advanc'd, 
Seiz d the due victim. Dryden. 
Other ſpirits govern'd by the will, | 
Shoot through their tracks, and diſtant muſcles fill; 
This ſovereign, by his arbitrary nod, 
Reſtrains or ſends his miniſters abroad. Blackmore, 
2. One who is employed in the admini- 
ſtration of government. 
Kings muſt be anſwerable to God, but the i- 
niſters to kings, whoſe eyes, ears, and hands 
are, muſt be anſwerable to God and man. Bacon. 
3. One who ſerves at the altar; one who 
performs ſacerdotal functions. 
Epaphras, a faithful miniſter of Chriſt. 1 Col. I. 7. 
The miniſters are always preaching, and the 
governors putting forth edits againſt dancing and 
gaming. ? Addiſon. 
The miniſters of the goſpel are eſpecially required 
to ſhine as lights in the world, becauſe the diſtinc= 
tion of their ſtation renders their conduct more 
obſervable; and the preſumption of their know- 
ledge, and the dignity of their office, gives a pe- 
culiar force and authority to their example. Rogers. 
Calidus contents himſelf with thinking, that 
he never was a friend to hereticks and infidels ; 
that he has always been civil to the miniſter of 
bis pariſh, and very often given ſomething to the 


charity- ſchools. Laws 
4. A delegate; an official. 
| If wrongfully 
Let God revenge; for I may never lift | 
An angry arm againſt his minifter, Shakeſpeare. 


5. An agent from a foreign power. with- 
out the dignity of an ambaſſador. 
Te Mi'N1STER. v. a. [miniftro, Latin.] 


To give; to ſupply ; to afford. 

All the cuſtoms of the Iriſh would minifter 
occaſion of a moſt ample diſcourſe of the original 
and antiquity of that people. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Now he that nin iſtereth ſeed to the ſower, both 
miniſter bread for your food and multiply your ſeed 
ſown. 2 Cor. ix. 

The wounded patient bears 
The artiſt's hand that miniſters the cure. Otway. 


To MINISTER. wv. . 


1. To attend; to ſerve in any office. 
At table Eve 
Minifter'd naked, and their flowing cups + 
With pleaſant liquors crown d. Million. 
2. To give medicines. | 
Can'ſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ? 
Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 


3. To give ſupplies of things needful 


to give aſſiſtance; to contribute; to 
afford. | 
Others miniſtered unto him of their ſubſtance. 
| N Lutte. 
He who has a ſoul wholly void of gratitude, 
ſhould ſet his ſoul to learn of his body; for all the 
Leut b. 


6 


| parts of that miniſter to one another. 


There 


So old and white as this. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


realm to the mint, in making all clipt, #1iniſbed, þ 
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| There is no truth which a min may more evi- | fat of the divine will, yet 1 think they are moſt } , waſhed well in alt, and their heillh 35g bie 0 
; dently make out than the exiſtence of a God; yet | ordinarily done by the minifretich of angels. { "6#, and their pits täken out, being fried vi 
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L « 
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| he that ſhall content himſelf with things as the) | Hale's Origin of Mankind. | | yolks of eggs, ptinitoſes; and tanſy. Wale; Any, 
+, miniſter to our pleaſures and paſſions, and not make | 2, Service; office; ecclefiaſtical function. The aimble turning of the Finmor 4 fer. 
enquiry a little farther into their cauſes and ends,, "The profeſſion of a clergyman is an holy pro- fection of minnow fiſhing. Wa Aigle. 
may live long without any notion of ſuch a being. | feſſion, e it is a minftration. in holy things, MI NOR. a. [Latin. ] ie 
| | | +: Locke. an attendance at the altar. Law. 1. Petty ; inconfiderable;. 
_ © Thoſe good men, who take ſuch pleaſure in re- If the preſent miniſtration be more glorious than If there are petty errouts and minor lapſes 
lieving the miſerable for Chriſt s ſake, would Hot the former, the miniſter is more holy. Aterbury.. conſiderably injurious | uo faith, yet is ie wa 
* been leſs forward to miniſter unto * . MINISTRY. =. 1 [contracted from mi- ſafe to contemn inferiour falſities. | 8 
acting; | . '| miſtery; miniſterium, Latin. 2. Leſs; ſmaller. 
Faſting is not abſolutely good, but relatively, and, . of fiice ; e ] They drei this eben road eaſes er 1 


as it miniſters to other virtues. Smalridge's Sermons. 
4. To attend on the ſervice of God. 
Whether prophecy, let us prophecy according to 


So far is an indiſtinction of all perſons, and, concernment to the moſt trivial debates, the min 
by conſequence, an anarchy of all things, ſo far part ordinarily entering their proteſt. ' Clarendon, 
from being agreeable to the will of God declared in The difference of à third part in ſo large and 


9 Y Trap pv, wg faith ; or n ae 142 his great houſhold, the world, and eſpecially in all collective an account is not ſtrange, if we conſider | 
| +4  MinisTE RIAL. adj [ from mini/ter.] the miniſtries of his proper houſehold the church, | how differently they are ſet in mmor and leſs miſ. 
10 $04 2 that there was never. yet any time, I believe, ſince takeable numbers. Brown's Vulgar Errors 
[ 1. Attendant; acting at command. : it was a number, when ſome of its members were | M1' nor. 2. J. | | 
| gona nag 9 pig Seed man 3 courage —.— not more ſacred than others. Spratt's Sermons. 1. One under age; one whoſe youth can. 
/ — 14 — _y ; ſervice, and miniſteria 1 2. Office of one ſet apart to preach; | not 'yet allow him to manage his on 
_ | From eſſences unſeen, celeſtial names, * function. | | affairs. . Ss 
let | Enlight'ning ſpirits, and miniſterial flames, Their miny#ry pertorm'd, fine mace wall ran,” , | King Richard the Second, the firſt ten years of 1 
AY | 4 Lift we our reaſon to that ſovereign cauſe, Their doctrine and their ſtory written left, his reign, was 2 mirror. Dawies on Trelana. 25 
1 Who bleſs' d the whole with life. En an Fe Toft He and his muſe might be. »inors, but the WAN 


WA" . . . Saint Paul was miraculouſly called to the minifry libertines are full grown. Cellier's View of the &. 
4 F 2. Acting under ſuperior authority. of the goſpel, and had the whole doQtrine of the Long as the oh dull circle ſeems 4 ons 255 
f 


2 . . ſt 4 . . . . 
& K 4 = 92 a5” wack 22 3 goſpel from God by immediate revelation; and was When the briſk mor pants for twenty-one. Peg. 


Abſtinence, the apoſtle determines, is of no 
other real value in religion, than as a miniſterial 
cauſe of moral effects; as it recalls us from the 
world, and gives a ſerious turn to our thoughts. 

Rogers. 


appointed the apoſtle of the Gentiles for propa- The nobleſt blood of England having been (he 
gating it in the heathen wor Id, | Locke, in the grand rebellion, many great families became 
3» Agency; interpoſition. extinct, or ſupported only by minors. Swift, 

The natural world, he made after a miraculous A minor or infant cannot be ſaid to be con. 
manner; but direQs the affairs of it ever ſince tumacious, becauſe he cannot appear as a defendant 
by ſtanding rules, and the ordinary miniſtry of ſe- in court, but by his guardian. Ayliff*s Parergen, 


n 


3. Sacerdotal; belonging to the eccle-] cend cauſes. . 2 . | 
11 ſiaſticks or their office. To all but thee in fits he ſeem'd to go A 45 bas ies g _— =; ra Propolition 
__ PEA 3 in the ſyllogiſm. 
Flt Theſe ſpeeches of Jerom and Chryſoitom plainly And *twas my miniſtry to deal the blow. Parncl. | The ſecond * bn : 
4 allude unto ſuch miniſterial garments as were then The poets introduced the miniſtry of the gods, kin hon wars 2 2 8 a” — that this 
1:14 in uſe. Ng : Hooker. and taught the ſeparate exiſtence of human ſouls. 8 TIM OE * 6 
: 4. Pertaining to miniſters of ſtate, or per- | | Bentley. omg ſuppoſed that a philoſopher's brain was lik 
0 „ ſons in ſubordinate authority. 5 4+ Buſineſs. | a foreſt, where ideas are ranged like animals of 
11 M0 M1NnisTERIALLY. adv. In a miniſterial . | He ſafe from loud Alarms, ſeveral kinds; that the major is the male, the 
1 10 f manner. Ahorr'd the wicked miniſtry of arms. & Dryden. minor the female, which copulate by the middle 
1 þ [ Supremacy of office, by mutual agreement and 5 Perſons em ployed in the publick affairs term, and engender the concluſion. Arbuthna, 
2908 voluntary economy, belongs to the father; while of a ſlate. To MI XORATE. v. 4. from minor, Lat,] 
W the ſon, out of voluntary condeſcenſion, ſubmits I converſe in full freedom with many conſider- To leſſen; to diminiſh. A word not 
. to act miniſterially, or in capacity of mediator. a able men of both parties; and if not in equal : - 
1 | 4 | Vaterland. number, it is purely accidental, as happening to 8 * _ language, 
"vt; a 4 3 h q is it doth not only by the advantageous 
4 $1408 M1'NISTERY. 2. / Ininiſter ium, Lat. ] ave m_ pg. vo at court more under one aſſiſtance of a tube, but by ſhewing in what de- 
þ th Office; ſervice. This word is now con- n 3 [ "kg, Sift. grees diſtance minoratcs the object. Clanville. 
| | 3 ep on by 3 but uſed by Milton Melt lead in a broad earthen veſſel unglazed, and 1 I geg - e e 
. | . : : . ſtir it continually till it be calcinated into a gre 5 de- 
1 1 They that will have their chamber filled with a powder; this is called the calx of lead; 2 N creaſe. A word not admitted. 
16 good ſcent, make ſome odoriferous watef be blown the fire, ſtirring it in the ſame manner, and it be- Bodies emit virtue without abatement of weight, 
2 about 1 — ſervants mouths that are Fs wg comes yellow; in this ftate it is uſed in paint- | as Is moſt evident in * 8 whoſe * 
1 % 11 mn. 29 - ing, and is called maſticot or maſſicot; after this ciences are communicable without a mineration 0 
" This temple to frequent 2 put it into a reverberatory furnace, and it will cal- | gravity. Bræzun's Vulgar Errum. 
' 73.48 With miniſteries due, and folemn rites, Milton. cine further, and become of a fine red, which is We hope the mercies of God will conſider our 
| || Mi'niSTRAL. adj. [ from miniſter. | Per- the common minium or red lead: among the an- degenerated integrity unto ſome minoratien of out 
17 taining to a miniſter. cients minim was the name for cinnabar : the offences. Browne 
' 7 modern minium is uſed externally, and is excellent | Mino'RITY. 2. J. [ minorite, Fr. from 


Il'NISTRANT. adj. | from minifter.] At- 
7 b f ] | in cleanſing and healing old ulcers. Hill's Mat. M. minor, Lat.] | 


tendant; acting at command. Pope j . 8 
accents it, not according to analogy, Mr nxock. 1. J, Of this word I know 1. The ſtate of being under age. 
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| on the ſecond ſyllable. not the preciſe meaning. It is not I mov'd the king, my maſter, to ſpeak in th 
Him thrones, and pow'rs, | unlikely that h and minx are ori- behalf of my daughter, in the minority of them 
| Princedoms, and dominations miniftirant, ginally the ſame word, | bots 1 42 | Shakeſpeare 
Accompany d to heav'n- gate. Milton's Par Loſt. An aſs's note 1 fixed on his head ; I 95 2 Sy ug F Ricks Gloſter. Shateſh 

Miniſtrant to their queen with buſy care, Anon his Thiſbe muſt be anſwered, _ $ pur inte the u t IGNATE. SHINE 4 


Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare. And forth my minnock comes. Shakeſpeare. Theſe changes in religion ſhould be ſaid, untl 
Se” Pepe. | Mi'nnow. . J. [menue, French.] A the king were of years to govern by nne 

"SY oY 61 ; A" OP | . the people apprehending worſe than it was, a queſtion 
Mirn1sTRA TION. #. /. [from ainiftro, very ſmall ſſh; a pink: a corruption] as rate d, whether, during the king's min) 


Latin. | | we Os which 8 : * ſuch alterations might be made or no. Haywart 

i. Agency; intervention; office of an 3 0 ER 2 A * Henry * Eighth, dwbting he might — wy 
; f an. ara”: , minority of his ſon, procured an act to pals, t. 

agent delegated or commiſſioned by an- vot ele, which is only preſently after ſpawning, | no ſtatute made during the minority of the kit 


other. | hath a kind of dappled or waved colour, like a uld bi f f a ept it wer 

God made him the inſtrument of his providence panther, on his fides, inclining to a greeniſh. and 3 1 2 2 yen am But the 
to me, as he hath made his own land to him, with | ſky-cglour, his belly being milk-white, and his firſt act that paſſed in king Edward the Sixth's 
this difference, that God, by his miniſtration to me, | back almoſt black or blackiſh : he is a ſharp biter time, was a repeal of that former act; at Whic 
antends to do him a favour. . Taylor. at a ſmall worm in hot weather, and in the Spring time nevertheleſs the king was minor. Bacote 


Though ſometimes effeched by the immediate 5 they malte excellent minneto tanſies; for being If there be evidence, that it is not many #2 
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| | by, = 4p ; ri E | 1 | 5 
| - pee Mature wos in her eri, this mag be taken] number of curious inventions are iffued out, which MINUTE. . / [minutum, Latin.] 
fot a good- proof (that dhe is not eternal. grow current among the party. iin, i. The ſixtieth part of an hour. 
ſot A good o * . £ | «* 
: Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | To MINT. v. 4. [from the noun. ] | This man ſo complete, 
Their counſels are warlike and ambitious, though 1. To coin; to ſtamp money. | Who was enroll'd *mongſt wonders, and when we, 
| ſomething tempered by the minority of their king. ö Another law was, to bring in the filver of the Almoſt with liſt' ning raviſh'd, could not find 
Q | | j Temple. realm to the mitit, in making all "clipped coins of His hour of ſpeech a minute. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
2. The ſtate of being leſs. - N | filver not to be current in payments, without giving | 2, Any ſmall fpace of time. 
From this narrow time of geſtation may.enſue any remedy of weight; and fo to ſet the mint! They walk'd about me ev'ry minute while ; 
at a minority, of ſmallneſs in the excluſion. Br — on work, and to give way to new coins of filver And if I did but ſtir out of my bed, 
& The ſmaller number: as, the minority | which ſhould be then minted. Bacon's Henry VII. Ready they were to ſhoot me to the heart. 
2 5 held for that queition in oppoſition to 2. To invent; to forge. ; | Shakeſpeare» 
he majority» | "ih; | Look into the titles whereby they hold theſe new The ſpeed of gods | 
zh r 0 1 | [ minotaure French; ] Portions of the crown, and you will find them of Time counts- not, though with fwiftet minutes 
or | M1'nOTAUR. ... n * 4 ſuch natures as may be eafily minted. Bacon. wing' d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
i minos and taurus. ] A monſter invented} Mi'x TAC E. v. . [from int.] 5 Gods ! that the world ſhould turn | 
ad by the ets, half man and half bull, ; NA. . On minutes and on moments. Denbam's Sophy. 
| the poem . N ern 1. That which 1s coined or ſtamped. "244 15S Ange egy HANG he", 6} 7 AM 
2 kept in Dædalus's labyrinth. Its pleaſing poiſon 55 3 ry minute p „ ere 
i. | Thou may' not wander in that labyrinth, The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 3 2 hay P 
TIE l 8 NI er ve Pee . Ea I go this minute to attend the king. Dryden. 
M1 NSTER. 1. J. [min Ne, AXON. ] Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaſon's mintage | Ine firſt d ke of A 
u monaſtery; an eccleſiaſtical fraternity; | Character'd in the face. Milian. 3. Ihe ” 1 Augut or any r in 
2 a cathedral church, The word is yet] 2. The duty paid for coining. 4in/worth. ph 5 4 n — common in the Scot- 
retained at York and Lichfield,  - [Mix rER. ». /. [from int.] Coiner. 5 vx * * you made a minute 
* M1 :sTREL. #./. [meneftril, Spagiſh ; me- | _ Sterling ought to be of pure ſilver called leaf] Of that contract? 
na, 3allus, lo Latin.) A muſician ; | filver, the minter muſt add other weight, if che] To. Mi'nuTe. v. 4. [minuter, French.] 
the 1 Wee benen ver be not pure. 82 Camden. To ſet down in ſhort hints. ; 
ge one who plays upon initruments; Mix TMAN. 2. J. [mint and man.] One I. no ſooner heard this critick talk of my works 
Hark how the mirftrels gin to ſhrill aloud wes , : ; : | : a 
* Ob hat fans hos for ſkilled in coinage. but I minuted what he had ſaid, and reſo ved to 
'b', Their merry m bling croudl. e that thinketh Spain to be ſome great over- enlarge the plan of my ſpeculations. S ator. 
hed The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, ö f but] Mr f d book 8 
: That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenſer. match for this eſtate, is no good mintman; bu I NUTE-BOOK. 1. J. [ minute an 1 f 
57 I will give you the rel. takes greatneſs of kingdoms according to their bulk Book of ſhort hints. | ö 
. — Then I will give you the ſerving 2 ud currency, and not 3 uf a7 9 M1i'nuTE-GLASS. 3. . [ minute and glaſs.] 
| i . FU | * „e Glaſs of which the ſand meaſures a 
m 1 to the vulgar am become a jeſt ; | M1 NTMASTER. 1. J. [ mint and maſter. | nu 835 r N { 
ion Eſteemed as a minſtrel at a feaſt. Sandys's Paraphr. | 1, One who preſides in coinage. M 7 * f, uf Ti { 
Theſe fellows That which is coined, as mintmaſters confefled, | SINU TELY. adv. [ rom #: e.] OA | 
ye Were once the minſtrels.of a country ſhow z is allayed with about a twelfth part of copper. | ſmall point; exactly; to the leaſt part; f 
Us Follow'd the prizes through each paltry town, | | F « Boyle. | nicely, | WM 
= Py trumpet-cheeks and bloated faces known, 2, One who invents. . In this poſture of mind it was impoſſible for 
— | 2 Dryden. The great mintmaſters of theſe terms, the ſchool- | him to keep that ſlow pace, and obſerve minutely = 
* Often our ſeers and poets have confeſs d, men and metaphyſicians, have wherewithal to con- that order of ranging all he ſaid, from which re- F 
7 That — _ 2 8 beaſt; tent him. Locke. ſults an obvious perſpicuity. 2 | 4 
Can make the Wat Any I i'NUET. 2. /. | menuet, French. A4 Change of night and day . 
ddle His rage; the lion drop his creſted mane, WEED re 2 1 0 ] p And of the ſeaſons ever ſtealing ud, , 
22 Attentive to the ſong; the lynx forget | Th * 158 | 11d * ſee his fate Minutely faithful. Thomſon's Summer. 
at. His wrath to man, and lick the minſtrel's feet. ee e paar NO | Mr'xnuTELY. adv. | from minute, the ſub- 
not ; Pe With whom ſhe danc'd a _ ſo late. 24 W 5 , | 
M1'nSTRELSEY. #. J. [from minftrel.] . 88 I Every minute; with very little time 
ASS. . 0 ö 9 4 , . b * 
2 c %%% fr 
ville. And all the world applaud his minſtrelſey. Davies. 1. [ ut printers. ] ert ot prin- Pa 1 * — cy Pas” peaperuat 1 ö 
te. That loving wretch that ſwears, dung letter 8 = F KS c 12 n ms he iy 4 * 5 * 2 
de- 'Tis not the bodies marry, but the minds, 2. [With muſicians.] A note of ſlow time, | ff it were minutely proclaimed in thunder from 
c hich he 3 . - 1 heaven, to give men no reſt in their ſins, no quiet 
by wr wor omg _ h two of which make a ſemibrief, as two from Chriſt's importunity till they ariſe from ſo 
: Guia Wear As juſtly, that he Nears | 4 7 . . | , * 
ight, In that day's rude hoarſe n:i»ftrelſey, the ſpheres. - crotchets make a irs rota de mortiferous a ſtate. = Hammond's Fundamentalr. 
eff. Donne. | © crotchet, and two ſemiquavers a qua- | 2, [In the following paſſage it ſeems rather 
on of | I began, | ver. | : Bailey. tobe an adjective, as hourly is both the 
ru. Wiapt in a pleaſing fit of melancholy, He's the courageous captain of compliments; | adverb and adjective.] Happening every 
er our To meditate my rural minftrelſey, he fights as you ſing prickſons, keeps time, diſtance, minute. | 
of our Till tancy had her fill. ; Milton. and proportion; reſts his minum, one, two, and R tely revolts upbraid his faith-breach, 
hep 2. A number of muſicians. | the thind = deset. | Sbaheſpooey. | Thoſe he commands, move only in command, 
from Miniſtring ſpirits train'd up in feaſt, and ſong ! Mixu'TE. adj. [mninutus, Lat.] Small ; Nothing in love.  Shakgſpeare's Macberb. 
Such hait thou arm'd the minſtrelſey * little; ſlender; ſmall in bulk; ſmall| Mix v“T EN ES8. 1. V [from minũte.] Small- 
| won. in conſequence. | 1 neſs; exility ; inconſiderablene s. 
n the MinrT. z. A. Imruxe, Saxon ; menthe, Fr. Some 1 hiloſophers pretend, Il. wink” 4 and inf, l 
= | P ; 8 The animal ſp inſenſible particles never 
ment ha, Latin.] A plant. That with our days our pains and pleaſures end. fall under our ſenſes by reaſon of their minuteneſ: 
ſpears : 0 rubb'd it o'er with ncwly-gather'd mint, 8 4 1 3 | | Bentley. 
waojelome herb, that breath'd a grateful ſcent. uch an univ uperintendency e eye N. Q 5 
dale. g Dryden. | and hand of providence over all, even the moſt M1 4 f ee n and 
„ until Mint, u. /. [ munte, Dutch ; mynexian 2 minute and 1323388 3 2 — => a Maine pad. ph en eee op 
wt : | | I , | 
tin : 1 an. 3 1 Ten I „ "OP Watches which reckon by the hour. 
inorityy f Wh P ace Where money 18.COMed. ' The ſame propenſion which the large poſſeſs, | Caſting our eyes upon a minute-watch, we found 
aba. all pi 3: 18 a perſon's name or face, that receives | | | Blackmore. that from the beginning of the pumping, about 
la the "ENG OP gran cc from the mint and would never The ſerum is attenuated by circulation, fo as | two minutes after the coals had been put in glow- 
6, that en Known had there _— * 7 to paſs into the minuteft channels, and become fit] ing, to the total diſappearing of the fire, there had 
a : iſon on as. nutriment for the body. ED Arbuthnot, | paſſed but three minutes. | Boyle. 
2. Any place of invention. In all diviſions we ſhould conſider the larger and INX. 7. /. .[centracted, I (| uppoſe, from 
A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, more immediate. parts of the ſubject, and not di- minnock. | A young, pert, wanton girl. 
That hath a mint of phraſes'in his brain. Shakeſp. | vide it at once into the more minute and remote | Lewd minx! 
As the mints of calumny are at work, a great] parte. Matis Legick.] Come, go with me apart. SVbkaleſpbeare. 
VoI. II. 8 | | | a rt ; Some 
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© Some torches bore, ſome links, Ay 
Before the proud virago minx. .\ Hudibras. 
St et SES oder ak began 


MIRACLE. 3. /. [miracle, Fr. miracu- 
lum, Lat.] 


1. A wonder; ſomething above human 


Power. 
| Nothing almoſt ſees miracles 
But mi 


+ Virtuoue and holy, c choſen from above, 


To work exceeding miracles on earth. Shakeſp. 
Be not offended, nature's miracle, 
Thou art allotted to be ta'en by me. Shakeſp. 


2. [In theology.] An effect above hu- 
man or natural power, performed in 
atteſtation of ſome truth. 

The miracles of our Lord are peculiarly eminent 
above the lying wonders of demons, in that they 
were not made out of vain oſtentation of power, 
and to raiſe unprofitable amazement z but for the 


real benefit and advantage of men, by feeding the 
hungry, healing all ſorts of diſeaſes, ejecting of 4 1 


. devils, and reviving the dead. Bentley. 

Miz a" CULOUS. adj. [miraculeux, French ; 
from miracle.] Done by miracle; pro- 
duced by miracle ; effected by power 
more than natural. 

Arithmetical progreflion might. eafily demon- 
ſtrate how faſt mankind would increaſe, over- 
paſſing as miraculous, though indeed natural, that 
example of the Iſraelites, who were multiplied in 
two hundred and fifteen years from ſeventy unto 
fix hundred thouſand able men. Raleigb's Eſſays. 

- _ Reſtore this day, for thy great name, 
Unto his ancient and miraculous right. Herbert, 
Why this ſtrength 
Miraculous yet remaining in thoſe locks ? 
- His might continues in thee not for naught. Mile. 

At the firſt planting of the Chriſtian religion, 
_ God was pleaſed to accompany it with a miraculous 
| Power. Tilletfon. * 

Mizxa'cuLavsLY. adv. [from miracu- 
long.] By miracle; by power above 
that of nature. 

It was a ſingular providence of God, to draw 
thoſe northern heathen nations down into thoſe 
Chriſtian parts, where they might receive Chriſti. 
anity, and to mingle nations ſo remote miraculouſly, 
to make one blood and kindred of all people, and 
each to have knowledge of him. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Turnus was to be flain that very day; and 
ZE neas, wounded as he was, could not have en- 
gaged him in ſingle combat, unleſs his hurt had 
been miraculouſly healed. Dryden. 

M1ira"cuLousNEss. . /. [from mira- 
culous.] The ftate of being effected by 
miracle; ſuperiority to natural power. 

MIRADO'R. n. J. [ Spaniſh, from mirar, 
to look.] A ed 3 2 gallery whence 
ladies ſee ſhews. 

Mean time your valiant ſon, who had before 
Gain'd fame, rode round, to ev'ry mirador ; 
Beneath each lady's ſtand a ſtop he made, 

And bowing, took th' applauſes which they paid. 
Dryden. 


at the bottom of water. 
He his rider from her lofty ſeed 
Would have caſt down, and trod in dirty mire. 
Spenſer . 
Here's that, which is too woek to be a ſinner, 
honeſt water, which ne'er left man i th' mire. 
Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
I'm Ralph himſelf, your truſty ſquire, 
Wh' has dragg'd your donſhip out o' th* mire... 
Hudibras. 
I appeal to any man's reaſon, whether it be not 
better that there ſhould be a diſtinction of land 
and ſea, than that all ſhould be mire and water. 
More againſt Atheiſm. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


o hold the door, but now ſets up for man. Dryd. | 
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9 1. J. [Imoer, Dutch. ] Mud; "irs | 
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— 
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* 1 n 
Nox plung d in mb now by bar ramble toro. 


Roſcommon, 

7 Mins. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
whelm in the mud; to ſoil with mud. 

Why had I not, with. charitable hand, 
Took up a ar's iſſue at my gates ? 
Who ſmeered thus, and mir d with infamy, 
I might have ſaid no part of it is mine. Shakeſp. 

M1ze. #. , [myr, Welſh ; myna, Saxon; 
mier, Dutch. 77 An ant; a piſmire. 

M1'zinegss. . J. 
neſs; fullneſs of mire. 

Mrakxsouk. 4%. fmorch, dark, Daniſh. 
In the derivatives of this ſet, no regular 
orthography 1s obſerved : it is common 
to write mary, to which the reſt ought 
to conform.] Dark; obſcure. | 
Through mirkſome air her ready way the makes. 


Fairy Queen. 
Mr'zzos. 2. / [mireir, French; mirar, 
-Spaniſh, to look. | 


looking. glaſs ; ; any thing which 

exhibits repreſentations of objects by 
reflection. 
And in his waters which your mirror make, 

Behold your faces as the cryſtal bright. Spenſer. 


That pow'r which gave me eyes the world to 
view, 


2 


| 


To view myſelf infus'd'an inward light, - | 


Whereby my foul, as by a mirror true, 
Of her own form may take a perfect ſight. Davies. 
Leſs bright the moon, 
But oppoſite in levell'd Weſt was ſet + 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him. Milton's Paradiſe Cp 
Mirroir of poets, mirroir of our age, 
Which her whole face beholding on thy ſtage, 
Pleas'd and diſpleas'd with her own faults, endures 
A remedy like thoſe whom muſick cures. Waller. 
By chance he ſpy'd a mirroir while he ſpoke, 
And gazing there beheld his alter'd look ; 
Wond'ring, he ſaw his features and his hue | 


. — 


80 much were chang'd, that ſcarce himſelf he 


knew. Duden. 
Late as I rang'd the cryſtal wilds of air, 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling ſtar, 
I ſaw, alas! ſome dread event impend. Pope. 
2. It is uſed for pattern; for that on 
which the eye ought to be fixed ; as, 
men look in a glaſs.to adjuſt their mien 
or dreſs; an exemplar; an archety 
The works of nature are no leſs exact, if 
ſhe did both behold and ſtudy how to expreſs ſome 
abſolute ſhape or mirror always preſent before her. 


Hooker. 
O goddeſs, heavenly bright, 
Mirrour of grace and majeſty divine. Fairy Queen. 
How far'ſt thou, mirror of all martial men? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Mirroir of ancient faith in early youth. Dryden. 
M1'RROR-STONE. . / | ſelenites, Lat.] 


A kind of tranſparent ſtone. Ainſworth. 


MizTH. z. /. [mypþbe, Saxon.] Merri- 
J Sba beſpeart. 


ment; jollity; gaiety ; laughter. 
To give a kingdom for a mirth, to fit, 
And keep the turn of tippling with a ſlave. * 


Shakeſpear Co 
His eye begets occaſion for his wit; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jeſt. Shake. 
Moſt of the appearing mirth in the world is not 
mirth but art: the wounded ſpirit is not ſeen, but 
walks under a diſguiſe. a South. 
With genial 3j Joy to warm the ſoul, 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth infßiring bowl. Pope. 


Mr'xTHFUL. adj. [mirth and Full. 
"Merry ; gay ; cheerful. | 


No fimple word, vo | 


That ſhall be utter'd at our mirebful board, 
Shall matte us fad next morning. Ben e 


1 The 


[from rye] Ty | 


Mis. 


feat was fer's; Soy e 
To the king's pleaſure went the hn r 


MrxTHLESS. adj. [from ne! br 
leſs; hee : 
Mr'zr. adj. [from mire.] 
1. Deep in mud; muddy.” 
* "Thoo Rould't have heard how her berg fa, 
and ſhe under her horſe : thou ſhould'ſt have head 
in how miry a place, how ſhe was bemoiled, 
Shakeſpeare” s Taming of the Shrey, 
All men who lived lazy lives, and died natury 
deaths, by ſickneſs or by age, went into vaſt caye 
under-ground, all dark and miry, full of noiſome 
creatures, and there | tag in endleſs ng 
and miſery. Temple, * 
Deep, through a ty lane the pick'd her way, 
Above her ancle roſe the chalky clay. Gay' Trivia. 
So have I ſeen ill- coupled hounds 
Drag diff rent ways in miry grounds. 
2. Conſiſting of mire. 
Shall thou and I fit round about ſome fountain 
Looking all downwards to behold our cheeks, 
| How they are ſtain d like meadows,' yet not ary, 
With miry ſlime left on them by a flood?  Shakeſp, 
Mis, an inſeparable particle uſed in com. 
poſition to mark an ill ſenſe, or de. 
8 of the meaning: as, chance, 
uck ; miſchance, ill luck; computation, 
2 ; miſcomputation, falſe reckon. 
» 10 le. to be pieaſed ; ; to miſlike, 
to %. offended ; from mes in Teutonick 
and F rench, "uſed in the ſame ſenſe, 
Of this it is difficult to give all the 
examples; but thoſe that follow will 
ſufficiently explain it. 
MisacceeTa'TION. 2. J. | mis and accep- 
tation.] The act of taking in a wrong 
ſenſe. 
M1$SaDVENTURE. 2. /, [ meſaventure, Fr, 
mis and .adventure.} Miſchance ; mis- 


fortune ; ill luck ; bad fortune. 

' Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some miſadventure. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
When a commander, either upon neceſſity or 
miſadbenture, falleth into danger, it much ad- 
vanceth both his reputation and enterprize, if 
bravely he behaveth himſelf. Haycvard. 
The body conſiſted, after all the loſſes and miſ- 

adventures, of no leſs than fix thouſand foot. 
Clarendon. 

Diſtinguiſn betwixt miſadventure and gn 
L' Eftrange. 
The trouble of a miſadventure now and then 
that reaches not his innocence or reputation, may 

not be an ill way to teach him more caution. 
Locke on Education. 


Mioators” NTURED. adj. | from niſal. 


venture] Unfortunate. 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes, 
A pair of ftarcroſt lovers take their life; 
Whoſe miſadventur d piteous overthrows 
Do with their death bury their parents ſtrife. 


7 


Swift, 


| Mrisapv1'sED. 44). [mis and advi/ed.] 
III directed. 


MisA“ IM ED. adj. [mis and aim. ] Not 
aimed rightly. 
The idle ſtroke enforcing furious way, 

Miſſing the mark af his miſaimed ſight, 

Did fall to ground. Fairy Queen- 
Mi'sANTHROPE.. | 1. I. [ miſanthrope, Fr. 
Mis AN THRO Os. pg arvgur ©-e A 

hater of mankind. 

I am miſanthropos, and hate mankind, Shakeſpeare 

Alas, poor dean! his only ſcope 

Was to be held a mi ſant brope; 5 * 

This into gen ral odium drew him. Swift. 
Misa xTHIOT Y. 2. F bo 
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ee. 1 Hatied of man- | The ſwelling rind,” with unaviiling Riffe, . | I, you miſcarry, | 
w_ 5 miſathrope ] Th open We *1 To 2 wooden : womb, 9 inte Res. ] Your bufineſs of the world U 4l end, 
kind. | 5 5 fr 1 \. Dryden. | And machination ceaſes. Shakeſp. King Lear 


1 e 7 4 To MissEnA' VE. v. u. [ws and Hebave.)} Sect Bafanio, my ſhips have all miſcarried, thy 
cation. ] 1cation Y Pur“ 4 7 | . i creditors grow cruel, my eſtate is very low. Shakeſp. 
N es ea or improperly. I could mention ſome projects which I — 


ee 1 * 9 1 7 * 1 | 1 ; 

* indiſtinction of many in the community MissznA VEDs adj. | [mis , and behaved. } brought to maturity, and others which have mi/- 

of name, or the miſapplication of the act of one Untaught ; ill- bred; uncivil. I carrieds SE Addiſon's Guardian. 

unto another, hath made ſome doubt thereof. - . , Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array; K No wonder that this expedient ſhould ſo often 

| | Brown's Vulgar Errours. | But, like a miſbebay'd and ſullen wench, ,  miſcarry, which requires ſo much art and genius to 
The vigilance of thoſe. who prefide over theſe | | Thos pout'ſ upon thy fortune and thy love. arrive at any perfection in it. Swift. 

charities is ſo exemplary, that perſons diſpoſed to Shakeſpeare. ] 2, To have an abortion. | 


* 
"4 


of + 
N o 


*. toi” 


do good can entertain no ſuſpicions of the 3 | Misntna'viou R. 1. J. mis | and behawi-. _ Cive them 2 miſcarrying wamb and dry breaſts, 
cation of their bounty. . Artterbury. | our.) III conduct; bad praftice. +4 Ve SH, N Hoſe ix. 14. 
It is our duty to be provident for the future, and The miſbebaviour of particular perſons does not 80 many politick conceptions ſo elaborately 
to guard againſt whatever may lead us into miſappli- at all affect their cauſe, ſince a man may act land- formed and wrought, and grown at length ripe for 
cations of it. a ogers- | ably in ſome reſpects, who does not ſo in others. | A delivery, do yet, in the iſſue, miſcarry and prove 
To M1SAPPLY +» V. 4. [ants and apply.] | ; Addiſon's Freebolder. abortive. 3 | Sour, 's Semen. 
To apply to wrong purpoſes. . |] MisBeLr'ey. 2. /. [mis and belief.] Falſe | _ His wife miſcarried; but the abortion proved a 
Virtue itlelf turns vice, being miſapplied, religion; a wrong belief, ., female fatuee '*  < * © Pope and Arbuthwe, 
And vice ſometime by action dignified. Sale. Mis BELT ever. #. . [mis and beliewer.]| oth ore, ogg ate gg ome eee 
The holy treaſure was to be re erved, and ifſued | - One chat hola . * 72 | * | other s ernbcios, than the fondeſt mothers are of 
for holy uſes, and not miſapplied to any other ends. . olds A falſe religion, or be-] their own; for you have preſerved every thing that 
by Howe. heves wrongly. I miſcarried of. Pope. 
He that knows, that whiteneſs is the name of Ves, if I drew it with a curſt intent | MiscCELLA'NE. #. . [ miſcellaneus, Lat. 
that colour he has obſexved in ſnow, will not miſ- To take a miſbeliever to my bed, 278 This is corrupted into maſtlin or meſt- 
opply that word as long as he retains that idea. It muſt be ſo. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. lin.] Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. 
| 2 | * Locle. To Mi1sCA'LCULATE. v. a. [mis and cal- | It is thought to be of uſe to make ſome miſcellane 
o MiSAPPREHE ND. v. &. [mis and ap- culate.] To reckon wrong. in corn; as if you ſow a few beans with wheat, 
prehend.] Not to underſtand rightly, After all the care I have taken, there may be, your wheat will be the better. Bacon: Nat Hiſt. 


That your reaſonings may loſe none of their | in ſuch a multitude of paſſages, ſeveral miſquoted, | M1$CELLAa NEOUS. adj. | miſcellaneus, 
force by my miſapprehending or miſrepreſenting | miſinterpreted, and miſcalculated. Arbuth. on Coins. Lat.] Mingled; compoſed of various 
them, 1 ſhall give the reader your arguments. | To M1sCA'L. v. @. [mis and call.) To] pig” 


Locke. | name improperly. 


. * 77 . * 
MisarrREHETNSLIoN. 9 [ mis and ap- My heart will figh when I miſcal it ſo. Shakeſp. | _ 4 ren eg reps 11 oy 
prebenſion.] Miſtake ; not right appre- The third act, which connects propoſitions and | lations muſt err in ſome, and without offence be 
henfion. | deduceth concluſions from them, the ſchools call unbelieved in many. Sue.” 
It is a degree of knowledge to be acquainted | diſcourſe ; and we ſhall not miſcal it if we name it And what the people but a herd confus'd, 
with the cauſes of our ignorance : what we have reaſon. * b _ Glanville's Scepfis. A miſcellaneous rabble, who extol _ 1 
to ſay under this head, will equally concern our What you miſcal their folly is their care. Dryden. Things vulgar,. and well weigh'd ſcarce worth t 
miſapprebenſions and errors. - Glanville. Mrsca RRIAGE., 1. J. [ mis and carriage. | praiſe. « Milton's Par. Reg. 
To MiSasCRI'BE. v. a. [mis and aſcribe.] | 1- Unhappy event of our undertaking ;  MrsceLLA NEOUSNESS. . J. [from mi/- 
To aſcribe falſly. | 255 failure; ill conduct. cellanecus. ] Compoſition of various kinds. 
That may be miſaſcribed to art which is the | Reſolutions of reforming do not always ſatisfy | MI'SCELLANY. aaj. | miſcellaneus, Lat.] 
bare production of nature. Boyle. | Juſtice, nor prevent vengeance for former miſcar- | Mixed of various — 5 | 
To Misa581'GN. v. 4. [mis and affign.] | - 1 * * The power of Spain conſiſteth in a veterar 
To aſſign erroneouſly. , Would * er MN ** Wi army, compounded of miſce//any forces of all na- 
; We have not miſaſſigned the cauſe of this pheno- . r-. 3 eee y ow tions. | 5 Bacen. 
| | W's P Expoſing him to publick rage and hate, p 
f menon. Boyle. | O, *tis an ac 23 infamouſly baſe, M1'SCELLANY. 2. J. A maſs formed out 
. To MisBECO'ME. v. a. [mis and become.] ] As, ſhould a common ſoldier ſculk behind, "+ 06 various kinds, 
, Not to become; to be unſeemly ; not And thruſt his general in the front of war. Dryden. | I acquit myſelf of the preſumption of having d 
to ſuit. : If the neglect or abuſe of the liberty he had, lent my name to recommend miſcellanies or works 
; Either ſhe has à poſſibility in that which I think | to examine what would really make for his happi- of other men. 2 , 2 Pepe. 
| impoſſible, or elſe impoſſible loves need not miſoe- neſs, miſſvads him, the miſcarriages that follow on When they have join'd their pericranies, x 
5 eme me. Sidney. it muſt be imputed to his own election. Locke. Out ſkips a book of miſcellanies Swifts 
What to the dauphin from England ? | A great part of that time which the inhabitants | To M18CA'ST, v. a. [mis and caſt.] 'T'o 
—Scorn and defiance, ſlight regard, contempt, of the former earth had to ſpare, and whereof take a wrong account of. 2 
i And any thing that may not miſbecome they made fo ill uſe, was now employed in dig- Men miſcaſt their days; for in their age they de- 
f The mighty ſender. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. | Sing and plowing z and the excels of fertility which duce the account not from the day of their birth, 
That boldneſs which lads get amongſt play- | contributed fo much to their miſcarriages, was re- hut the year of our Lord wherein they were born. 
fellows, has ſuch a mixture of rudeneſs and ijl- tracted and cut off. Joodward"'s Natural Hiftory. FM | Brown's Vulgar Errours, | 
_— 8 thoſe 3 23 But wiſely S. eee Garth MisCHA'NCE. #. JS. [ mis and chance.] 
S Ways o ti | 2 . 1 * 4114 . 1 
uniearned to e —— 2 3 e Frey How, alas! will he appear in that awful day, III luck; ill fortune; misfortene ; miſ- 3 
1 when even the failings and miſcarriages of the hap. ; 
x Portius, thou may'ſt rely upon my conduct; righteous ſhall not be concealed, though the mercy Ihe lady Cecropia ſent him to excuſe the miſ- 
Thy father will not act what miſbecomes him. of God be magnified in their pardon. Rogers. chance of her beaſts ranging in that dangerous ſort. 
| Addiſon. 2. Abortion ; act of bringing forth before 1 801 a Sidney. 
Misz ko- „. | . £ | Extreme dealing had driven her to put herſelf 
t M CPE T's g adj. Lecger * begotten | the time. 3 | 5, with a great lady, by which occaſion ſhe had 
:SBEGO'TTEN. {| with it.] Unlaw-| There muſt be miſcarriages and abortions; fort Gambled upon fuch miſchances as were little far 
fully or irregularly begotten, - Nerf e e 'raunte | the honour of her family. Sidney. 
| "Contaminated, baſe, To Misc K RT. v. #. [mis and 2 5 Vie theſe letters, full of bad miſchance, 
” And miſbegotten blood, I ſpill of thine. Shakeſpeare, | I» To fail; not to have the intended France is revolted.  Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
g Vour words have taken ſuch pains, as if they la- event; not to ſucceed; to be loſt in an - Sleep rock thy brain, £2 
\ bour'd enterpriſe; not to reach the effect in- And never come miſcbance between us twain. 
To bring man- ſlaughtor into form, ſet quarrelling tended 1 | | | | Shakeſpeare 
: ow the head of valour; which, indeed, \ | Have you not heard of Frederick, the great ſol- Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of deſpiſing 
5 _ miſbegot, and came into the world 1 dier, who miſcarried at "IEP ? Shakeſpeare. a man but ſome fault chargeable upon him; and 


en ſects and factions were but newly born. Our ſiſter's man is certainly miſcarried. Shakeſp. nothing can be a fault that is not naturally in a 


| |, Shakeſpeare. | a man's power to prevent; otherwiſe it is a man's 
The miſbegetten infant grows, - _ he -- N 8 dp pes f ö u ineſs, his miſchance or calamity, but not his 
Ard, npe for birth, diſtends with deadly throes | But ſo it muſt be if the ki 1 miſcarry. Sboke/p- | fault. . N . South. 
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MISCHIEF, #. /. f, old French. ] 

1. Harm; hurt; whatever is ill and in- 
_ Juriouſly done. BY p 
- 'The law in that cafe puniſheth the thought; 
for better is a miſchief than an inconvenience. » 

x | | | Spenſer on Ireland. 
Come you murth'ring minifters ! 
Wherever in your ſightleſs ſubſtances | 

\ You wait on nature's ere Shakeſp. Machetb. 

Thy tongue deviſeth miſc - | Pſal. lite 2. 
Was I the cauſe of :i/- bicf, or the man, 
Whoſe lawleſs luſt the fatal war began? 
2. ill conſequence; vexatious affair. 
States call in foreigners to aſſiſt them againſt a 
common enemy; but the miſchief was, theſe allies 
would never allow that the common enemy Was 
ſubdued. I Swift. 

To Mr'sCHleyF. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

To hurt; to harm; to injure. 
If the greateſt inward heat be not ſweetened by 
meekneſs, or not governed by prudence, can it 
bring to our ſouls any benefit ? rather it miſchiefs 
them. Spratt's Sermons. 

Mi'schIET MAKER. . /. [from miſchief 

and make.] One who cauſes miſchief. 


M1$SCHI1EF-MAKING. adj. Cauſing harm. 
Come not thou with miſchief-making beauty, 
To interpoſe between us, look not on him. Rowe. 

Mi'scRIEvVoUsS. adj. [from miſchief. ] 

1. Harmful ; hurtful ; deſtructive; noxi- 
ous ; pernicious; injurious; wicked : 
uſed both of perſons and things. 

This falfe, wily, doubling diſpoſition is intoler- 
ably miſchievous to ſociety. South's Sermons. 
I'm but aqhalf- ſtrain'd villain yet; - 
But mongre! iſcbievcus. * Dryden. 
He had corrupted or deluded moſt of his ſer- 
vants, telling them that their maſter was run mad; 


\ 


that he had difinherited his heir, and was going to þ 


ſettle his eſtate upon a pariſh-boy; that if he did 
not look after their maſter he would do ſome very 
miſchievous thing. Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of J. Bull. 
2. Spiteful ; malicious. Ainſworth. 


Mr'scHlEvousLY. adv. | from miſchief. ] | 


Noxiouſly ; hurtfully ; wickedly. 
Nor was the cruel deſtiny content 
To ſweep at once her life and beauty too; 
But like a harden'd felon took a pride 
To work more miſchievouſly ſlow, 
And plundered firſt, and then deſtroy d. Dryden. 
Mi'schIEVvousx Ess. 2. /. | from mi/chiev- 
on.] Hurtfulneſs; perniciouſneſs; wick- 
ed neſs. 

Compare the harmleſſneſs, the tenderneſs, the 
modeſty, and the ingenuous pliableneſs, which is 
in youth, with the miſchievorſneſs, the ſlyneſs, the 
tratt, the impudence, the falſehood, and the con- 
firmed obſtinacy found in an aged, long- practiſed 
finner. N = South's Sermons. 

M1'scisLE. 44%. [from miſceo, Latin. ] 
Poſſible to be mingled. 

Acid ſpirits are ſubtile liquars which come over 

in diſtillations, not inflammable, miſcible with wa- 

ter. k Arbutbnat. 

MiscirA“TION. 2. J. [mis and citation. 

Unfair or falſe quotation. 

Being charged with miſcitatim and unfair deal- 
ing, it was requiſite to ſay ſomething ; bœeſty is 
a tender point. Collier. 
To Misc ITE. v. a. [mis and cite.] To 
quote wrong. 
Mciscula'im. mn /. [mis and claim. | Miſ— 
taken claim. | 
Error, miſ. /aim and forgetfulneſs, become ſuitors 
for ſome remiſſion of extreme rigour. Bacon. 
MiscoururA“TION. 2. J. [mis and com- 
putation,) Falſe reckening. 
It was a general misfortune and iſccmprtation of 
that time, that the party had, ſo good an opinion 
of their on reputadon and. intereſt, Clarend:n. 


— 


Dryden. 
1 Misconce'tt. 
Mis cox cEYTION. 
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ceive.] To 
notion of. ö | 
Ne let falſe whifpers, breeding hidden fears, 
Break gentle fleep with miſconteived doubt. Spenſer. 
Our endeavour is not ſo much to overthrow 
them with whom we contend, as. to yield them 
juſt and reaſoaable cauſes of thoſe things, which, 
for want of due conſideration heretofore, they mi/- 
conceived. H 


Miſconceived Joan of Arc hath been 


tion.] Falſe opinion; wrong notion. 
The other which inſtead of it we are required to 
accept is only by error and miſconceit named the 
ordinance of Jeſus Chriſt z no one proof being as 
yet brought. forth, whereby it may clearly ap- 
pear to be ſo in very deed. Hooker. 
i It cannot be that our knowledge ſhould be other 


Great errors and dangers reſult out of a iſcon- 
ception of the names of things. Harwey on Conſump. 
It will be a great ſatisfaction to ſee thoſe pieces 
of moſt ancient hiſtory, which have been chiefly 
3 in ſcripture, confirmed anew, and freed 
rom thoſe miſconceptions or miſrepreſentations 


= — 


— 


of the beſt men. 
M1sco'npucr. 3. /. [mis and conduct.] 
II behaviour; ill management. 
| They are induftriouſly proclaimed and aggravated 
| by ſuch as are guilty or innocent of the ſame flips 


or miſcondufs in their own behaviour. 
It highly concerned them to reflect, how great 


; dud, and their preſent advantages, laid on them, 
to walk with care and circumſpection. 

| Rogers's Sermons, 

To MisconDu'CcT. v. a. [mis and con- 


wrong. 


ture.] A wrong gueſs. | 
I hope they will plaufibly receive our attempts, 
or candidly correct our miſconjcctures. Brown. 
To MisCcoONnjECTURE. v. 4. | mis and con- 
| Jedure.] To gueſs wrong. 
 MisconsTRU'CTION. #. /. [mis and con- 
ſtruction.] 
words or things. 

It pleas'd the king his maſter very lately 
To ſtrike at me upon his miſconſtruftion, 

When he conjunR, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tr:pt me behind. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Others conceive the literal accepration to be a 
miſconſtruction of the ſymbolical expreſſion. Brown. 

Thoſe words were very weakly inſerted where 
they are ſo liable to miſconſtrufion. Stilling fleet. 

To MisCo'NSTRUE. v. a. {mis and con- 
ftrue.] To interpret wrong. 

That which by right expoſition buildeth up Chri- 
ſtian faith, being miſconſtrued breedeth error; be- 
tween true and falſe conſtruction the difference rea- 
ſon muſt ſhew. Hooker, 

Ve would have had you heard 
The manner and the putpoſe of his treaſons; 

That you might well have ſigniſied the fame 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
, Miſconſtrue us in him. 
Many of the 'unbelieving Iſraelites would have 
miſconſtrued this ſtory of mankind. 
Do not, great Sir, miſcorftrue his intent, 
Nor call rebellion what was prudent care, 
To guard himſelf by neceſſary war. Dryden. 


his actions miſco,ftrued and defam'd by a party. 


| nuance | Cellation ; intermiſſion. 


— 


A virgin from her tender fancy. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
n. J. [mis and con- 
ceit, and concep- | 


than an heap of miſconception and error. Glanville. . 


which made them fit uneaſy upon the ſpirits even | 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | 


Addiſon. ' 
obligations both the memory of their paſt in 


du.) To manage amiſs; to carry on | 


M1scoxJje cTuRE. 2. %. [mis and conjec-. 


Wrong interpretation of 


To MISDEME AN. wv. a. 


Shakeſpeare's Rich. III. 
| Raleigh, 


A. virtuous emperor was much afflicted to find | 
Addiſon. \ 
Miscoxr NUANCE. 2. J. [mis and conti- | 
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To Mrisconce'tys. v. a. [mit and con-| To M1$00'unszt. v. a. [is and coor. 
misjudge; to have a falſe af il 


— 7 


el.] To adviſe wrong. 
' Every thing that is begun with reaſon 


: . Wal come by ready means unto his end, 3 


But things miſcounſelled muſt needs mſwend. 


$ 


To Misco'unT. v. a. tape P. 

mis and count.] To reckon wrong, 

| Mr'scnuance. u. /. [from meſcreance 
Mi sCREANCY. 


| or meſcroi ance, Fr.] 
Unbelief ; falſe faith; adherence to 1 
falſe religion. 
If thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, 
And my true liegeman yield thyſelf for ay, 

Life will I grant thee for thy valiance. Spenſer, 


The more uſual cauſes of deprivation are murder, 


man- flaughter, hereſy, miſcreancy, atheiſm, ſimony. 


MI'SCREANT. 3. J. [ meſcreant, 
1. One that holds a falſe faith; one who 
believes in falſe gods, 

Their prophets juſtly condemned them as an 
adulterous ſeed, and a wicked generation of mi 
.creants, which had forſaken the Hving God, Hole. 

2. A vile wretch. | 

Now by Apollo, king, 

Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in vain, 

— -O vaſlal | miſcreant! Shakeſpeare's King Laa. 
If extraordinary lenity proves ineffectual, thoſe 


miſcreants ought” to be made ſenſible that our con. 


ſtitution is armed with force. Addiſon's Freebulter, 
MiscREA'TE. adj. [mis and created.] 
MiscREA'TED. Formed: vnnaturally 


or 1llegitimately ; made as by a blunder 
OO. OREN 
Then made he head againſt his enemies, 
And Y mner flew or Logris miſcreate. Fairy Queen, 
Eftſoons he took that miſcreated far, 
And that falſe other ſprite, on whom he ſpread 
A ſeeming body of the ſubtile air. Spenſer, 
God forbid, my lord, 
That you ſhould faſhion, wreſt, or bow your trad. 
Ing ; 
With opening titles miſcreate, whoſe right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
 MrsDz'ep. 2. J. {mis and deed.) Evil 
action. 


3 


—— 


6 O God, 
If thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 
Fet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakeſpeare. 
Evils, which our own mifdeeds have wrought. 
— x Ts Milten. 
Chas'd from a throne, abandon'd, and exil'd 
For foul miſdeed were puniihments too mild, 


| | Dryden. 
' To MisDF'em. v. a. [mis and deem.) To 


judge ill of; to miſtake. 


| All unweeting an enchanter bad 


His ſenſe abus d, and made bim to miſdeem 
My loyalty, not ſuch as it did ſeem. Fairy 
Beſides, were we unchangeable in wiil, 

And of a wit that nothing could iſdeem; 
Equal to God, whoſe wiſdom ſhineth ſtill 
And never errs, we might ourſelves eſteem. Davies 


Lu and demtan. 


. 


To behave ill. | 
| From frailty 18 
And want of wiſdom, you, that beſt ſhould teach us, 
Have miſdemean'd yourſelf. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
M1sDEME"ANOR. 2. /. [mis and demean.] 
Offence ; ill behaviour ; ſomething lels 
than an atrocious crime. | 
The houſe of commons have only power to cen- 
ſure the members of their oon houſe, in point of 
election or miſdemeanors, in or towards that ow 
acon. 
It is no real diſgrace to the church merely to loſe 


her privileges, but to forfeit them by her 75 - 
+ 4 | South. 


miſdemeanor. 


Theſe could never have touched: the 


head, or 
5 - 


ſtoppe 


- af 
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bees the, fource of theſe unhappy 


7. MiSDISTI'NGUISH. V. 4. 
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for which the puniſhment was. ſent. dward. 


Miſtaken piety. b 7 | 
A place, where miſdewotion frames | 
A thouſand prayers co faints, whoſe very names 


not, heav'n knows not -yet. 
The cava ny Donne. 


er food. i 
FA dropſy through his fleſh did flow, : 
Which by miſdiet daily greater grew. Fairy Quen. 
[mis and 
ciftinguiſh.] To make wrong diſtinc- 
ions. | 4 
"If we imagine a difference where there is none, 
becauſe we diſtinguiſh where we mould not, it 
may not be denied that we miſdiflinguiſh. Hooker. 


wrong; to commit. 8 
Atford me place to ſhew what recompenee 
T'wards thee I intend for What I have miſdone. 
: . Milicn. 
To commit faults. 
Try the ercing foul 
Fot wilfully miſdoing, but unaware | 
— 5 a Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 
1 have miſdone, and I endure the ſmart, 
Loth to acknowledge, but more loth to part. Dryd. 


Ty Mis po“. VU, #. 


Mispo'ER. n. /. [from pars An of- 


fender; a criminal; a malefactor, 
Were they not contained in duty with a fear of 
law, which inflicteth ſharp puniſhments to miſdoers, 
no man ſhould enjoy any thing. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Mis po'ix G. 2. /. [from mi/do.] Offence ; 


deviation from right. 5 
The worſt is, to think ourſelves ſafe ſo long as 
we keep our injuries from the knowledge of men, 
and out of our 6wn view, without any awe of that 
all-ſceing eye that obſerves all our miſdoirgs. 
L' Eftrange. 
To MisDo'uUBT. v. a. [mis and doubr.] 
To ſuſpe& of deceit or danger. 
If ſhe only miſdoubted me, I were in heaven; for 
quickly I would bring ſufficient aſſurance. Sidney. 
1 do not miſdoubt my wife, but I would be loth 
to turn them both together; a man may be too 
confident. | Shakeſpeare. 
The bird that hath been limed in a buſh, 
With trembling wings miſdoubreth every buſh ; 
And 1, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 


Have now the fatal object in my eye, - 


Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and 
kiil'd. Shakeſpeare's Herry VI. 
If you miſdoubt me that I am not ſhe, 
1 know not how I ſhall aſſure you farther. Shakeſp. 
Jo believe his wiles my truth can move, 
Is to miſdeubt my reaſon or my love. Dryden. 
Misno'uBT. 2. J. [mis and doubr.] 
1. Suſpicion of crime or danger. 
He cannot ſo preciſely weed this land, 
As his miſdoubrs preſent occafion ; 
His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends, 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 
He doth unfaſten ſo and ſhake a friend. 
2. Irreſolution; hefitation. 
Vork, ſteel thy fear ful thoughts, 
And change miſuaubt to reſolutions 


MISE. u. J. I French. ] flue. 


Sbabeſp. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Law term. 


To uſe to wrong purpoſes. 

Their frugal fathers gains they miſemplay, 
And turn to point and pearl, and every female toy. 
; | . Dryeen. 
Some taking things upon truſt, miſemp/oy their 
power by laz.ly eullaving their minds to the dictates 
ot others, | f Locke. 
hat vain and fooliſh hope, which is miſem - 


þi:5ea on temporal objects, produces many ſorrows. | 


Aadiſen's S pectator. 


| | Did. 
To MisempLo'y, v. a. [mis and employ.] | 
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emzaners, 4 - They grew diflolute. and pro 
M1sDEV0'TION- a. . (mis and devotion. ] inte their lap, provoked him to withdraw them. 


MisDi'ET. n. . [mis and diet. ] Impro. Mis ER. 2. J. [niſer, Latin. ] 


1 


'| quarrelled, one of which was flain, and the other 
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employing the advantages whi 
| Atrerbury. 
n n. /. [mis 
loyment. | Improper application. 

4 ; improvident x30, 9h — miſemployment of 
their time and faculties. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


1. A wretched perſon ; one overwhelmed 
with calamity. F 
Do not diſdain to carry with you the woful words 
of a miſer now deſpairing; neither be afraid to ap- 
pear before her, bearing the baſe title of the fender. 
Sidncy. 
I wiſk that it may not prove ſame omirious fore. 
token of misfortune to have met with ſuch a miſcr 
as I am. | Sidney. 
Fair ſon of Mars, that ſcek with warlike ſpoil 
And great atchievements, great yourſelf to make, 
Vouchſafe to ſtay your ſteed for humble miſer's 


fake. Spenſer. 
2. A wretch; a mean fellow. 
Decrepit miſer ! baſe ignoble wretch ! 
I am deſcended of a gentler blood. Shakeſpeare. 


3. A wretch covetous to extremity ; one 
who in wealth makes himſelf miſerable 


[ 


ſenſe now in uſe. 
Though ſhe be dearer to my ſoul than reſt 

To weary pilgrims, or to miſers gold, 

Rather than wrong Caſftaiio I'd forget her. Orepay. 
No filver faints by dying miſers giv*n, 

Here brib'd the rage of ill-requited heav'n; 

But ſuch plain roofs as piety could raiſe, 

And only vocal with the Maker's praiſe, Pope. 


2 — 


] 


Lat.] - 


| | 
1. Unhappy ; calamitous ; wretched, 

| O nation miſerable, 
| With an untitled tyrant, bloody ſcepter'd ! 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again? 


S bakeſpear Co 
Moſt miſerable is the defire that's glorious. 
Shakeſpeare. 


What's more miſerable than diſcontent ? Shakeſp. 


able is the voluptuous unbeliever left in the lurch. 


South, 
What hopes delude thee, miſerable man? Dryden. 


= 


2. Wretched; worthleſs. 
© Miſerable comforters are ye all. 


3- Culpably parſimonious; ſtingy. 

| low language. | | 

4. Deſpicable; wretched ; mean: as, a 

| miſerable perſan. 8 

 M1'sBRABLENESS. 2. J. [from miſerable. ]. 
State of miſery. 

M1r$SERABLY: adv. from miſerable.] 

. > 

1. Unhappily ; calamitouſly. 

| Of the five employed by him, two of them 


In 


hanged for it; the third drowned himſelf; the 
fourth, though rich, came to beg his bread ; and 

the fifth was miſerably ſtabbed to death. 
2. Wretchedly; meanly. 


As the love I bear you makes me thus invite | 


you, ſo the ſame love makes me aſhamed to bring 
| you to a place where you ſhall be ſo, not ſpoken 


3. Covetouſly. Ainſworth. 
Mi'sery. z. /. [miſeria, Latin; miſcre, 
French. a 
1. Wretchedneſs; unhappineſs, 
My heart is drown'd with grief, 
| My body round engirt with miſery. 


1 


Shakeſpeare. 

Happineſs, in its full extent, is the utmoſt plea- 
ſure we are capable of, and miſery the utmoſt pain. 
1 % | ; Loc le. ; 


Lond bs ade} 
God my 


and em- 


. 
— 


South, | 


by the fear of poverty. This is the only 


Mi'sERABLE. adj. | miſerable, Fr. mijer, | 


There will be a future ftate, and then how miſer- | 


Jeb, avi. 2. | 


by ceremony but by truth, miſerably entertained. | 


. foreheads of all the creatures of God. 
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MIS | 
Perhaps it may be found more eafy to forget the 

language -than to part entirely with, thoſe tempers - 

which we learnt in miſery. „ 

2. * mis fortune; cauſe of mi- 
ſery. | v7 
When we our hetters ſee bearing our woes, 

We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes. Shakeſps 
The gods from heav'n ſurvey the fatal ſtrife, 

And mourn the miſeries of human life. Dryden. 

3. [Frem miſer.] Covetouſneſs ; avarice. 

Not in uſe. Miſer now ſignifies not 
an unhappy, but a couetous man; yet 
miſery now ſignifies not coverouſne/s but 
unhappineſs. 

He look d upon things precious, as they were 
The common :auck o' th' world: he covets leſs 
Than miſery itſelf would give. Shakeſpeare's Goriel... 

In a fabrick of forty thouſand pounds charge, I. 

wiſh thirty pounds laid out before in an exact mo- 
del; for a little miſery may eaſily breed ſome ab- 
ſurdity of greater charge. Wotton « 

M1szs8TE EM. . /. [mis and efteem.] 

Diſregard ; ſlight. + 

To MisFA'SHI1ON. v. a. [mis and faſhion.]. 
To form wrong. 

A thing in reaſon impoſſible thorough their mis- 
faſhioned preconceit, appeared unto them no leſs 
certain, than if nature had writren It in the very 
Hakewill. 
To Mis rORM. v. a. [mis and form.] 16 
put in an ill form. 

His monſtrous ſcalp down to his teeth it tore, 
And that mis formed ſhape misſhaped more. Spenſer. 
 MisrO'RTUNE. 2. J. [mis and fortune.) 
\ , Calamity ; ill luck; want of good for- 
tune. 

Fortune thus gan ſay, miſery and misfortune is 


all one, 
And of misfortune, fortune hath only the gift. 
| Sidney» 
| What world's delight, or joy of living ſpeech, 
Can heart ſo plung'd in fea of ſorrows deep, 
And heaped with ſo huge misfortunes reach? 
: Spenſer. 


- 


Conſider why the change was wrought, 
You'll find it his misfortune, not his fault. Addiſon. 
To Mis GIVE. v. 4. [mis and give.] 'I's 
fill with doubt; to deprive of confi- 
dence. It is uſed always with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. 
As Henry's late preraging propheſy - 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young Rich- 
mond; | 
So doth my heart miſgive me in theſe conflicts 
What may befall him, to his harm or ours. 
Shakeſpeare. 
This is ſtrange! Who hath got the right Anne? 
My heart miſgives me. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of M. 
Yet oft his heart divine ot ſomething ill, 
 Miſgave him. e 
His heart miſgave him, that theſe were ſo many 
meeting-houſes; but, upon communicating his ſuſ- 
picions, I ſoon made him eaſy. Addiſon's Freetol. 
M1sG1'vins. z./. [from mi/grve.] Doubt; 
diſtruſt. | | 
If a conſcience thus qualified and informed, be 
not the meaſure by which a man may take a true 
| eſtimate of his abſolution, the finner is left in the 
plunge of infinite doubts, ſuſpicions, and” miſe 
givings, both as to the meaſures of his preſent. 
duty, and the final iſſues of his rutufe reward. 
South. 
To MisG0'vERN. v. a. [mis and govern.}, 
To govern ill; to adminitter unſaith- 
fully. TS 


þ 


1\ Solyman charged him bitterly, that he had i. 


| governed the ſtate, and inverted his treafures to his 
own uſe.” | K nolles. 


M1sc0'VERNED. adj. [from miſgovern,] 
Rude; unciviliſed. WG INES. 


Rude, : 
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To MisGul'DE, v. a. [mis and guide.] To. 
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„ | | 
Nude, miſgevern'd hands, from window tops, 
Threw duſt and rubbiſh on King Richard's head. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Misco'vernaAnce. n. J. Init and govern- 
nn, irregularity. r. 
Thy muſe too long ſlumbereth in ſorrowing, 
Lulled aſſeep through love's miſgovernance. Spenſer. 


M1$GOVERNMENT. #. /. [mis and go- 
vernment.] | 7 
3. III adminiftration of publick affairs. 


Men lay the blame of thoſe evils whereof they 


kuo not the ground, upon public miſgovernment. , 
| | Raleigh's Eſſays. 
2. Ill management. | 


Mien are miſerable, if their education hath been | 


ſo undiſciplined, as to leave them unfurniſhed of 
kill to ſpend their time; but moſt miſerable, if 
ſuch miſgovernment and unſkilfulneſs make them 
fall into vicious company. | Taylor. 
3. Irregularity ; inordinate behaviour. 
There is not chaſtity enough in language 
Without offence to utter them: thus, pretty lady, 
am ſorry for thy much miſgovernment. 


Falſe direction. - | 


The Nicene council fixed the equinox the twenty= | 


firſt of March for the finding out of Eaſter : whic 
has cauſed the miſguidance from the ſun which 
we lie under in reſpect of Eaſter, and the move- 
able feaſts. | Holder on Time. 
| hoſoever deceives a man, makes him ruin 
himſelf; and by cauſing an error in the great 
guide of his actions, his judgment, he cauſes an 
error in his choice, the miſguidance of which 
muſt naturally engage him to his deſtruction. South. 


direct ill; to lead the wrong way. 
Hunting after arguments to make good one fide 

of a queſtion, and wholly to negle thoſe which 

favour the other, is wilfully to miſguide the under- 

ftanding ; and is ſo far from giving truth its due 

value, that it wholly debaſes it. Locke. 
Miſguided prince | no longer urge thy fate, 

Nor tempt the hero to unequal war. Prior. 
Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 

Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 

What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. Pope. | 


= 


. Misna'y, z./. [mis and Hap. ] Ill chance; 


ill luck; calamity. 
To tell you what miſerable miſhaps feil to the 
young prince of Macedon his couſin, I ſhould too 
much fill your ears with ſtrange horrours. Sidney. 
Since we are thus far entered into the conſidera- 
tion of her miſhaps, tell me, have there been any 
more ſuch tempeſts wherein ſhe hath thus wretch- 
edly been wrecked ? Spenſer. 
Sir knight, take to you wonted ftrength, 
And maſter theſe miſhaps with patient might. Spen. / 
Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps. Shakeſp: 
It cannot be ; 
But that ſucceſs attends him: if miſhap, 
Ere this he had return'd, with fury driv'n 
By his avengers; fince no place like this 
Can fit his puniſhment, or your revenge. 
If the worſt of all miſbaps hath fallen, 
Speak ; for he could not die unlike himſelf. 


Denham. 

Mi'SHMaASH. 2. /. Ainſw. A low word. 
A mingle or hotch-potch. 

To Mrs1NnFE'R. v. a. [mis and infer.] 
To infer wrong. ; 
\ Neftorius teaching rightly, that God and man 

are diſtinct natures, did thereupon miſinfer, that in 
Chriſt thoſe natures can by no conjunction make 
one perſon. 


Milton. 


To deceive by falſe accounts. 
Some belonged to a man of great dignity, and 
at as that wicked Simon had mifinformed. 
| 5 2 Mac. ili. 11. 
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Shakeſp. | 
 Mis6u1'DANCE. z. J. | mis and guidance. 


| Hocker. | 
To MisinrO'RM. G. 4. [mis and inform.] 


=... 


Baton. N 


W miſinform you; the reproach will lie upon 
nia ber wen ben, 
Left by ſome fair appearing good ſurpriz'd, 


"4 


She dictate falſe; and miſinform the will! 
To do what God expreſsly hath forbid. Milton. 
Mis1nroRMA'TION. #. / [from min- 


form.] Falſe intelligence; falſe 40. 


counts. 

Let not ſuch be diſcouraged as deſerve well, by 
miſinformation of others, perhaps out of envy or 
trea 128 ; - Bacon. 

The vengeance of God, and the indignation of 
men, will join forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, 
when backed with greatneſs, and ſet on by miſin- 

formation. 5 South's Sermons. 


To M1S1NTERPRET. v. a. [nis and in- 


terpret.] To explain to a wrong ſenſe, 


or wrong intention. | 
The gentle reader reſts happy to hear the worthieſt 


and the innocenteſt life traduced. Ben Jonſen. 
After all the care I have taken, there may be 
ſeveral paſſages miſquoted and miſinterpreted. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To Mtsjo'in. v. a. [mis and join.] To 
join unfitly or improperly. _ 
In reaſon's abſence mimick fancy wakes | 
To imitate her; but misjoining ſhapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams; 
Ill-matching words, and deeds, long paſt, or late. 
Luther, more miſtaking what he read, 


Mizjoins the ſacred body with the bread. Dryden. | 
| To Misju"pGE. wv. 2. [amis and udge.] 


To form falſe opinions; to judge ill. 
| You misjudge z 


You ſee through love, and that deludes your fight; | 


As, what is ſtraight, ſeems crooked through the 
water. Dryden. 
By allowing himſelf in what is innocent, he 
breeds offence to his weak and misjudging neighbour. 
Atterbury. 
Inſenſate 

Too long misjudging have I thought thee wiſe, 

But ſure relentleſs folly ſteels thy breaſt. Pope. 


To Misju'pGE. v. a. To miſtake; to 
judge 111 of. 5 | 
Where we mizjudge the matter, a miſcarriage 
draws pity after it; but when we are tranſported 
by pride, our ruin lies at our own door. L'*Eftran. 
To MisLaA'y. v. a. [mis and lay.] To 


lay in a wrong place. 
Mean time my worthy wife, our arms miſlay'd, 
And from beneath my head my ſword convey d. 
| Dryden. 
The fault is generally miſlaid upon nature; and 
there is often a complaint of want of parts, when 
the fault lies in want of a due improvement. 
"In | Locke. 
If the butler be the tell-tale, miſlay a ſpoon, ſo 
as he may never find it. Swift's Rules to Servants. 
MisLA'YER. 2. . [from miſſlay.] One 
that puts in the wrong place. 


The miſlayer of a mere ſtone is to blame: but | 


the unjuſt judge is the capital remover of land- 
marks, when he defineth amiſs of lands. Bacon. 
To MISsCE AD. v. à. preterite and part, 
paſſive iſed. [mis and lead.] To guide 
a wrong way; to betray to miſchief or 
miſtake. | TOM 
Take, oh take thoſe lips away, ' 
That ſo ſweetly were forſworn ; | 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do miflead the morn. 
Poor miſled men : your ſtates are yet worthy pity. 
If you would hear, and change your ſavage minds, 
Leave to. be mad. Ben Jonſon s Catiline. 
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vy no menge truſt to your ſervants, who miſlead | 
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works miſinterpreted, the cleareſt actions obſcured, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
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Nu. N 1 + pps O thi if ni h f a 
Why ſhould'ſt but for ſome felonious end 
In thy dark lanthoru thus cloſe up the ſtars, be 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lampi 


With everlaſting oil, to give due light _ 
To the miſled and lonely traveller? +, My, 
What can they teach and not miſlead:  - 
Ignorant of themſelves, of God much more ? 
Thou who haſt taught me to forgive the " 
And recompenſe, as friends, the good miſled ; | 
If mercy be a precept of thy will, 
Return that mercy on thy ſervant's head. Dyy4,,. 
The imagination, which is of fimple percey. 
tion, doth never of-itſelf, and directly, miſlead us; 
yet it is the almoſt fatal means of our deception," 
bf Glanwille's $ cepſi, 
Whatever n determines to the purſuit or 
real bliſs, the ſame neceſſity eſtabliſhes ſuſpence, 
and ſcrutiny of each ſucceſſive deſire, whether the 
ſatisfaction of it does not interfere with our true 
happineſs, and miſlead us from it. Locke, 
Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of ſkill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill: 
But of the two leſs dang'rous is th' offence 
To tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe, Pope, 
MisLE"aDER. 2. J. from miſlead.} One 
that leads to ill. | Eh | 
When thou doſt hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, - 
'The tutor and the feeder of my riots ; 5 
Till then IT baniſh thee on pain of death, 
As I have done the reſt of my miſſea ders. Sbaleſb. 
They have diſclaimed and abandoned thoſe he. 
retical phantaſies touching our Saviour, wherein 
by their miſleaders they had been anciently plunged. 
1 Brerewozd on Languages. 
To MisLIk E. v. a. [mis and lJike.] To 
diſapprove; to be not pleaſed with; 
to diſlike, 
It was hard to ſay, whether he more liked his 
doings, or miſliked the effect of his doings. Sidney. 
Tertullian was not deceived in the place; but 
Aquinas, who miſliked this opinion, followed a 2 
worſe. | Ralcigh. 
Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge ; 
If thou miſlike him, thou conceiv'ſt him not. 
| ; Herbert, 
MisL1'xs. #. J. [from the verb.] Diſ. 
approbation; diſtaſte. 
Setting your ſcorns and your miſlike aſide, 
Tell me ſome reaſon, why the lady Gray 
Should not become my wife. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Their angry geſtures with miflike diſcloſe, 
How much his ſpeech offends their noble ears. 
Fairfax. 
MisLIT KER. 3. /. [from miſlike,] One 
that diſapproves. 
Open flatterers of great men, privy miſlikers of 
good men, fair ſpeakers with n 
4 hum. 


Mengen. n. /. [corrupted from miſcel- 


lane.) Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. 
They commonly ſow thoſe lands with wheat, 
1 * and barley. * DMortimer's Huſbandry. 
To Mr'sLE. v. . [from mit.] Jo rain 
in imperceptible drops, like a thick 
miſt : properly mile. 
| Ynough, thou mourned haſt, 
Now ginnes to-mizz/e, hie we homeward*faſt. 
; | Spenſer. 
The very ſmall drops of a miſling rain deſcending 
through a freezing air, do each of them ſhoot into 
one of thoſe figured icicles. Greeo's Coſnal. 
This cold precipitates the vapours either in 
or, if the vapours more copiouſly aſcend, they 
are condenſed into miſling, or into ſhowers of 
rain, falling in numerous, thick, ſmall drops- 
Derhbam's Phyſico-Theology- 
In miſling days when I my threſher heard, 
With nappy beer I to the barn repair d. Gay's Pal. 


Truſt not ſervants who miſlead or miſinform you. 
* 


Bacon. 1 


To MiSs LIVE. w. n. [mis and live.] 10 
live ill, | 3 
Sbould 


—— A. AE AS. 


- Little boots all the wealth and the truſt. Spenſer. 
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| heriſh his child if in his ways he Rood, _ 
Ts he miſtive in leudnaſs and luſt, | 


9% MisMa"NAGE. v. a. [mis and manage. ]: 


manage ill. | » 
* pos. of princes councils would be in 


danger to be mi managed, fince thoſe who have a * 


at ſtroke in are not always perfectly know - 
- in the forms of ſyllogiſm. Locke. 


MisMAa"NAGEMENT. n. /. [mis and na- 


nagement. ] Ill management; ill con- 


duc. 


that men have reaſon to complain of in _ _ | 
Cs 


4 b. falls of fav'rites, projects of the great, 
f old miſmanagements, taxations new, _ 
22 wholly falſe, nor wholly true. Pope. 
d MisuA RK. v. 4. [mis and mark.] 
To mark with the wrong token. 


Things are miſmarked in contemplation and life 


for want of application or integrity. Collier. 
J Misu ATH. v. 4. [mis and match.] 
To match unſuitably. 1 75 
What at my years forſaken ! bad I 
Ugly, or old, miſmatebt to my deſires, | 
My natural defects had taught me | 
To ſet me down contented. Sout bern. 
To Mis NAME. v. a. [mis and name.] To 


call by the wrong name. ; 
They make one [man's fancies, or perhaps fail- 
ings, confining laws to others, and convey them 
as ſuch to their ſucceeders, who are bold to miſ- 
name all unobſequiouſneſs to their incogitancy, 
preſumption. le on Colours. 


B 

MISNO'MER. . J. [Prench.] In law, 
an indictment, or any other act vacated 
by a wrong name. — 

To MISOBSE RVE. v. a. [mis and obſerve. ] 
Not to obſerve accurately. | 

They underſtand it as early as they do language; 

and, if I miſobſerve not, they love to be treated as 
rational creatures ſooner than is imagined. Locke. 

Miso“ Aus T. 2. J. [woo and yau®-] 
A marriage hater. ETD 

Miso'Gyxy. #. . [woo and yon. Hat-: 
red of women. 

7% Miso0'RDER. v. a. [mis and order.] 


To conduct ill; to manage irregularly. 
If the child miſs either in forgetting a word, 
or miſordering the ſentence, I would not have the 
maſter f:own. Aſcham. | 
Yet few of them come to any great age, by rea- 
lon of their miſordered life when they were young. 
; | Aſcbam. 
The time m3ſorder'd doth in common ſenſe 
Crowd us, and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 
To hold our ſafety up. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Miso'speR. 2. J. [from the verb.] Irre- 


gularity ; diſorderly proceedings. 

When news was brought to Richard the Second, 
that his uncles, who ſought to reform the miſerders 
of his counſellors, were aſſembled in a wood near 
unto the court, merrily demanded of one Sir Hugh 
a Linne, who had been a good military man, but 
was then ſomewhat diſtraught of his wits, what 
he would adviſe him to do? Iſſue out, quoth Sir 
Hugh, and flay them every "mother's ſon; and 
when thou haſt ſo done, thou haſt killed all the 
faithful friends thou haſt in England. Camden. 


150'RDERLY, adj, ¶ from miſorder.] Ir- 
regular; unlawful. | 


His over-much fearing of you drives him to ſeek 
ſome miſorderly ſhift, to be helped by ſome other 


k, or to be prompted by ſome other ſcholar. 1 


: Aſcham's Schoulmaſter. 
To Misrz'L. v. 4. [mis and ſpell.) To 


ſpell wron "I: 
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3 t of abilities, | 
It is miſmanagement more {Hoe WANT BE" ADA, | Then ſharp remarſe ſhoots out her angry ſting; 


tion. 
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. ſciences, and ſcarce ever wrote a letter to him 
without - wilfully miſpe/ling his name. Spectagor. 
To MisPpe'nd, v. a. pretexite 460 part. 
poaſſive m/pent. [mis and /pend.] 

1. To ſpend ill; to waſte ; to conſume to 
no purpoſe; to throw away. ' 

What a deal of cold bufineſs doth a man miſpe 
the better part of life in? In ſcattering compli- 


ments, tendering viſits, gathering and venting 
news. Ben Jon ſen's Diſcovery. 


miſpent by employing more of that leiſure in this 
duty for the future. Duty of Man. 
Firſt guilty conſcience does the mirrour bring, 


And anxious thoughts, within themſelves at ſtrife, 
Upbraid the long miſpent, luxnrious life. Dryden. 
I this writer's want of ſenſe arraign, 
Treat all his empty pages with diſdain, 
And think a grave reply miſpent and vain. 
| ' h Blackmor Co 
He who has lived with the greateſt care will find, 
upon a review of his time, that he has ſomething 
to redeem ; but he who has miſpent much has ſtill 


a greater concern. Rogers. 
Wiſe men retrieve, as far as they are able, every 


miſpent or unprofitable hour which has ſlipped from 
them. RNogers. 
2. To waſte, with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Now let the arched knife their thirſty limbs | 
Diſſever, for the genial moiſture due 
To apples, otherwiſe miſpends itſelf - 
In barren twig. | Philips. 
M1sye"nDER. 2. /. [from miſpend.] One 
who ſpends ill or prodigally. 
I ſuſpe& the excellency of thoſe men's parts who 
are diflolute, and careleſs miſpenders of their time. 
Morris. 
MisrPErsVua'sON. 2. /. | mis and perſua- 
on.] Wrong notion; falſe opinion. 
Some Bd hs an concerning the Divine Attri- 
butes tend to the corrupting men's manners. 
| | N Decay of Piety. 
To MisPLA'CE, v. a. [mis and place.] To 
put in a wrong place. 
I'll have this crown of mine cut from my 
ſhoulders, 
Before I'll ſee the crown fo foul miſplac'd. Shakeſp. ' 
What little arts govern the world ! we need not 
An armed enemy or corrupted friend, | 
When ſervice but miſplac d, or love miſtaken, 
Performs the work. Denhbam's Sopby. 
Is a man betrayed by ſuch agents as he employs ? 
He miſplaced his confidence, took hypocriſy for 
fidelity, and fo relied upon the ſervices of a pack 
of villains. | Seuth. 
Shall we repine at a little miſplaced charity, we, 
who could no way foreſee the effect! Atterbury. 
To Mis rOoINT. v. a. [mis and point.] 


To confuſe ſentences by wrong punctua- 


To MisPR1'sE. v. a. Sometimes it fig- 

_ Nifies miſtaken, from the French verb 
meſprendre; ſometimes undervalued or 
diidained, from the French verb me- 
priſer. Hanmer. It is in both ſenſes 
wholly obſolete. | 

1. To miſtake. 4G 
© You ſpend your paſſion on a miſpris'd mood; 

I am not guilty of Lyſander's blood. | 


2. To ſlight; to ſcorn; to deſpiſe. _ 
He's ſo much in the heart of the world, and 
eſpecially of my own people who beſt know him, 
that I am altogether miſpriſed. Shake. As you like it. 
Pluck indignation on thy head ; 
By the wiſpriſing of a maid, too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. 


a 


.; Shakeſpeare. 
M1sr&1's10N. 2. J. [from miſpriſe.] 


She became a profeſt enemy to the arts and 


Let him now endeavour to redeem what he hath }- 


Shakeſpeare. | 


MIS 
FP . eld Here take her hand} 10353 4 
Proud ſcornful boy, unworthy this good gift 
That doth in vile miſprifien ſhackle up 
My love, and her delert, TBE 1 
8 5, | _ Shakeſpeare» 
2. Miſtake ; miſconception. 
I Thou haſt miſtaken quite, 
And laid thy love juice on ſome true love's fight; 
Of thy miſpriſion muſt perforce enſue 
Some true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true, 
We feel ſuch or ſuch a ſentiment within us, 


and our ſenſe concludes nothing of its riſe. 

| | Glanville's Scepfis. 

3. [In common law.] It ſignifies neglect, 
negligence, or overſight. Mi/orifoen of 
treaſon is the concealment, or not diſ- 
cloſing, of known treaſon; for the which 
the offenders are to ſuffer impriſonment 
during the king's pleaſure, loſe their 
| Has and the profits of their lands 

uring their lives. Mifprifion of fe- 
lony, 1s the letting any perſon, com- 
mitted for treaſon or felony, or ſuſpicion 
of either, to go before he be indicted. 
| | Comel. 

To M1sPROPO'RTION. v. 4. [mis and 
Proportion. ] To join without due pro- 

| portion. | : 


tiouſly proud. Obſolete. I 
Now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 
Impairing Henry, ſtrength'ning miſproud York. 
: | | Shakeſpeare. 
Te MisqQuo'TE. v. @ [mis and. guote.] 
To 22 falſly. . 
Look how we can, or ſad, or merrily, 


After all the care I have taken, there may be 
ſeveral paſſages miſquoted. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
o MisRECI'TE. v. @. [mis and recite.] 
To recite not-according to the truth. 


ſequence, which is clear. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
To M1sRE"CKON. v. a. [mis ahd reckon. ] 
- To reckon wrong ; to compute wrong. 

Whoever finds a miſtake in the ſum total, muft 
allow himſelf out, though after repeated trials he 
may not ſee in which article he has miſrecksned. 

Swift. 
To M1SRELA'TE, v. a. [mis and relate. 
To relate inaccurately or falſly. 

To ſatisfy me that he miſre/ated not. the experi- 
ment, he brought two or 
which gave me the opportunity of trying it. Boy/e. 

M1sRELA'TION. 2. J. [from miſrelate.} 

Falſe or inaccurate narrative. 

Mine aim was only t preſs home thoſe things in 

- writing, which had been agitated between us by 
word of mouth; a courſe much to be preferred be- 
fore verbal conferences; as being leſs ſubject to 
miſtakes and miſrelations, and wherein paratogiſms 
are more quickly detected. Biramball. 
„ MIsREMREMREBR. v. & [mis and re- 


memory. 82 : 
If I much miſremember not, I had ſuch a ſpirit 
from peas kept long enough to loſe their verdu _ \ 
: Bey . 
To MisREPO'RT. v. a. [mis and report.] 
To give a falſe account of; to give an 
account diſadvantageous and falle.. 

His 3 wy mi Jre A 
every. where preac s, not only concerning 
the Gentiles, = alfo touching the Jowd. :. Hooker. 
RY 5 A man that nevet yet bt 

Did, as he vouches, miſreport your grace. Shakeſp. 


4. Scorn ; contempt. Not in ule, - | 


The wrong judgment that. miſleads us, and 


Not in uſe. 


and herein is no cheat or miſpriſion 3 it is truly ſo, 


Mis p RO Up. adi. [mis and proud:] Vi- 


Interpretation will miſguote our looks. Shakeſpeare. 


He miſrecites the argument, and denies the con- 


ree ſmall pipes of glaſs, 


member.] To miſtake by truſting o 


rted, as though he. had ? 
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of the ſciences,. manufactures, and inven- 
Bon, of al the world, and bring us books and 
patterns; and that the brethren ſhould ſtay abroad 
till the new miſſion. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Diſmiſſion; diſcharge. Not in uſe. | 
3" In Czfar's army, ſomewhat the ſoldiers would 
- have had, yet only demanded a miſſion or diſcharge, 
though with no intention it ſhould be granted, 
but thought to wrench him to their other defires z 
whereupon with one cry they aſked miſſion. Bacon. 
4. Faction; party. Not in uſe. 
Glorious deeds, in theſe fields of late, | 
Made emulous miſſiers monꝑſt the gods themſelves, 
And drove great Mars to faction. Shakeſpeare. 


M1'$$10NARY. | #. /. pate Fr.] 
Mi'sstox ER. One ſent to propagate 
religion. 


You mention the preſbyterian mſſionary, who 


hath been perſecuted for his religion. Swift. 
Like mighty miſſioner you come, 
Ad partes infidelium. Dryden, 


Miss ive. adj. [miffive, French. ] 
1. Such as is ſent. | 
The king grants a licence under the great ſeal, 
called a conge d'eſling, to elect the perſon he has 
nominated by his letters miſſive. Ayliffe's Parergon, 
2. Uſed at diſtance. 
In vain with darts a diſtant war they try, 
Short, and more ſhort, the miſſive weapons 2.2 


MI'SSIVE. 1. J. [French.] | 
1. A letter ſent : it is retained in Scotland 


in that ſenſe. | SE | 
Great aids came in to him; partly upon miſſives, 
and partly voluntary from many parts. Bacon. 
2. A meſſenger. Both obſolete. 
Rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters ; and with taunts 
Did gibe my miſſive out of audience. Shakeſpeare. 
While wrapt in the wonder of it came miſſives 
from the king, who all hail'd me thane of Cawder. 


+. 


— 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


To MissPE"ak. v. a. [mis and ſpeak. ] 
To ſpeak wrong. | 
A mother delights to hear 
Her early child miſſpeak half-utter'd words. Donne. 
To Miss PEAK. v. #. To blunder in 
ſpeaking. 
It is not ſo; thou haſt miſpoke, miſheard z; 
Tell o'er thy tale again. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Misr. =. / [mipe, Saxon. ] 
1. A low thin cloud; a ſmall thin rain 


not perceived in ſingle drops. 
Old Chaucer, like the morning ſtar, 
To us diſcovers day from. far ; | 
His light thoſe miſts and clouds diffoly'd 
Which our dark nation long involy'd. Denham. 
And miſts condens'd to clouds obſcure the ſky, 
And clouds diffolv'd, the thirſty ground ſupply. 
: N Roſcommon. 
As a miſt 'is a, multitude of ſmall but ſolid glo- 
bules, which therefore deſcend ; ſo a vapour, and 
therefore a watry cloud, is nothing elſe but a con- 
geries of very ſmall and concave globules, which 
therefore aſcend to that height, in which they are 
of equal weight with the air, where they remain 
ſuſpended, till by ſome motion in the air, being 


broken, they deſcend in ſolid drops; either ſmall, |. 


as in a miſt, or bigger, when many of them. run 

together, as in rain. : Grew. 

ut hov'ring miſts around his brows are ſpread, : 

And night with ſable hades involves his head. 

1 Dryden. 

A cloud is nothing but a miſt flying high in the 
ar, as a miſt is nothing but a cloud here below. 


2. Any thing that dims or darkens. 
My peoples eyes once blinded with ſuch _ of 
ſuſpicion, they are milled into the moſt deſperate 
ations, | King Charles. 
His paſſion caſt a miſt before his ſenſe, 


. If that her breath will ui or ſain the ſtone, 


Locke. | 


And either made or magnify'd th offences Dryden. | | 
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Mir. v. 4. [from the noun.) To 


cloud; to cover with a vapour or ſteam. 
Lend me a looking - glaſs; 


Why then ſhe lives. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
MisT4KEABLE., adj, [from miſtake.) 
Liable to be conceived wrong. 

It is not ſtrange to ſee the differente of a third 
part in ſo large an account, if we conſider how 
differently they are ſet forth in_ minor and leſs 
miſtakeable numbers. Beroun. 

To MisrA KE. v. a. [mis and take.) To 
conceive wrong; to take ſomething for 
that which it 1s not. 

Theſe did apprehend a great affinity between 
their invocation of ſaints and the heathen idolatry, 
or elſe there was no danger one ſhould be miſtaken 
for the other. Stilling fleet. 

This will make the reader very much — 
and miſunderſtand his meaning oc ke. 

Fancy paſſes for knowlege, and what is prettily 
ſaid is miſtaken for ſolid. Locke. 
| - Fools into the notion fall, 

That vice or virtue there is none at all : 

Aſk your own heart, and nothing is ſo plain, 

"Tis to miſtake them coſts the time and pain. Pope. 
To MisrAK E. wv. 2. To err; not to 

judge right. | 

Seeing God found folly in his angels; mens 
judgments, which inhabit theſe houſes of clay, 
cannot be without their miſtatings. Raleigb. 

Seldom any one miſtakes in his names of ſimple 
ideas, or applies the name red to the idea green. 


: Loc he. 
Servants miſtake, and ſometimes occafion miſun- 
derſtanding among friends. Swift. 


MisTa'en. pret. and part. paſſ. of mi/take 
for miſtaken, and ſo retained in Scot- 
land. | | 

This dagger hath mifta'en, for lo! the ſheath 
Lies empty on the back of Mountague, 
The point misſheathed in my daughter's boſom. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

To be MisrARK BN. To err. [To miſtake 
has a kind of reciprocal ſenſe; I ni 
take, je me trompe. I am miſtaken, 
means, I miſconceive, I am in an error; 
more frequently than I am ill under- 
food ; but, my opinion is miſtaken, means 
my opinion is not rightly underſtood. ] 

The towns, neither of the one fide nor the 
other, willingly opening their gates to. ſtrangers, 
nor ſtrangers willingly entering for fear of being 
miſtaken. | Sidney. 

England is ſo idly king'd: 
— You are too much miftaken in this king: 
Queſtion, your grace, the late ambaſſadors, 

How modeſt in exception, and withal 
How terrible in conſtant reſolution. Shakeſpeares 
Miſtaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, 
But cut the bond of union with that ſtroke. Waller. 
MisTA'kE. z. . [from the verb.] Miſ- 


conception ; error. | 
He never ſhall find out fit mate; but ſuch 
As ſome misfortune brings him, or miſtake. Milton. 
Infallibility is an abſolute ſecurity of the under- 
ſtanding from all poſſibility of miſtake in what it 
believes. | x Tillotſon. 
Thoſe terrors are not to be charged upon reli. 


ion, which proceed either from the want of 


religion, or ſuperſtitious miſtakes about it. Bentley. | 


M1sTA'KINGLY. ade. [from miſtaking. ] 
Erroneouſly ; falſly. A | 
The error is not in the eye, but in the eſtimative 
faculty, which miftakingly concludes that colour to 
belong to the wall which does indeed belong to 
the object. Boyle on Colours. 


To MisTA'TE. v. a. [mis and flate.] To 
ſtate Wrong. | 3 
They miſtate the queſtion, when they talk of 


| 


preſſing ceremonies» 


Biſhop Sanderſon. | 


— 


MIS 
To MisTxAacn. v. a. [mis and teach. 
To teach wrong. 
Such guides ſhall be ſet over the ſeveral congre- 
© gations as will be ſure to mifteach them. Sanderſur. 
The extravagances of the lewdeft life are the 
more conſummate diſorders of a miſtaught or neg- 
lected youth. L' Eftrange. 
To MisrE LL. vb. a. [mis and zell.] Io 
tell unfaithfully or inaccurately, _ 
To MisTE MPER. v. a. [mis and temper.] 
To temper ill; to diſorder. 
This inundation of miſfemper d humour 
Refts by you only to be qualified. Shakeſpeare. 
Mr's TER. 44% [from meſtier, trade, Fr.] 
What mifter, what 4ind of. Obſolete. 
The redcroſs knight toward him croſſed faſt, 
To weet what miſter wight was ſo diſmay d, 
There him he finds all ſenſeleſs and aghaſt. Sperſers 


To MisrE RM. v. a. [mis and term.] To _ 


term erroneouſly. 
Hence baniſhed, is baniſh'd from the world 
And world exil'd is death. That baniſhed _ 
Is death miſterm d. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
To M1sTHI'NK. v. 4. [mis and think] 
To think ill; to think wrong. 
How will the country, for theſe woful chances, 
Miſibin the king, and not be ſatisfy d. Shakeſps 
We, the greateſt, are miſtbougbt 
For things that others do. — Ant. and Cleop. 
Thoughts ! which how fund they harbour in 
thy breaſt, 
Adam, Miſtbought of her to thee ſo dear! Milton. 
To Mis TIME. v. a. [mis and time.] Not 
to time right; not to adapt properly 
with regard to time. 


Mr'sriINESS. 2. /. [from mifty.] Cloudi- 
neſs ; ſtate of being overcaſt. 

The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry moiC. 
ture, and verſion. of the ſame into air, appeareth 

in the ſudden vaniſhing of vapours from glaſs, or 
the blade of a ſword, ſuch as doth not at all detain 

or imbibe the moiſture, for the miſtineſs ſcattereth 
immediately. Bacon. 

Mi1'srion. 2. /. [from miftus, Latin.] 
The ſtate of being mingled. 

In animals many actions are mixt, and depend 
upon their living form as well as that of miftion, 
and though they wholly ſeem to retain unto the 

body, depart upon diſunion. Brown. 

Both bodies do, by the new texture reſulting 
from their miſtion, produce colour. Boyle on Colours. 


M1sTLeTo's. 2. J. [myptelcan, Saxon 
miftel, Daniſh, Bird lime, and tan, 4 
twig.) A plant. 

The flower of the miſtletoe conſiſts of one leaf, 


which is ſhaped like a baſon, divided into four 
parts, and beſet with warts; the ovary which is 


produced in the female flowers is placed in a remote 


part of the plant from the male flowers, and conſiſts 
of four ſhorter leaves; this becomes a round berry 
full of a glutinous ſubſtance, incloſing a plain heart- 
ſhaped ſeed: this plant is always produced fr 
ſeed, and is not to be cultivated in the earth, $ 
will always grow upon trees; from whence the 
ancients accounted it .a ſuper-plant, who thought 
it to be an excreſcence on the tree without ſeed. 
The manner of its propagation is as follows : the 
miſtletoe thruſh, which feeds upon the berries of this 


plant in winter when it is ripe, doth open the ſeed 


from tree to tree; for the viſcous part of the 
berry, which immediately ſurrounds the ſeed, 
doth ſometimes faſten it to the outward part of 
the bird's beak, which, to get diſengaged of, he 
ſtrikes his beak at the branches of a neighbouring 
tree, and ſo leaves the ſeed fticking by this viſ- 
cous matter to the bark, which, if it lights upon 
- 'a ſmooth part of the tree, will faſten itſelf, and 
the following winter put out and grow: the trees 
which this plant doth moſt readily- take upon are 
the apple, the aſh, and ſome other ſmooth rind 
trees ; * zn, 
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of theſe plants growing upon it, it is cut off, and 
preſerved by the curious in their collections of natural 
curiofities. K . Miller. 
If ſnowe do continue, ſheepe hardly that fare 
Crave miſtle and ivie for them for to ſpare. Tuſſer. 
A barren and deteſted vale, you fee it is : 
The trees, though Summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O'ercome with moſs, and baleful miffe/to. Shakeſpe. 
Miſſeltoe groweth chiefly upon crab trees, apple 
trees, ſometimes upon hazles, and rarely upon oaks : 
the miſſeltoe whereof is counted very medicinal : it 
is ever green Winter and Summer, and beareth 


a white gliſtering berry ; and it is a plant utterly | 


differing from the plant upon which it groweth. 


All your temples ſtrow 
With laurel green, and ſacred miſleroe. 


Bacon. | 


Gay. 
M1'sTi1kE. adj. [miſt and lile.] Re- 


ſembling a miſt. +— | 
Good Romeo, hide thyſelf. | 
— Not I, unleſs the breath of heart-fick groans 
Miſ#like unfold me from the ſearch of eyes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Mi1sTo'LD, particip. paſſ. of ell. 


MisTo'ox, particip. paſſ. of m/take. 
Look nymphs, and ſhepherds look, 
What ſudden blaze of majeſty, 
Too divine to be miſtook. Milton. 


M1'sTRrEss. n./. [maiſtre/t, maitreſſe, Fr.] 
1. A woman who governs; correlative to 


JSubjef or to ſervant. 

Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp ſword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To ſtand 's auſpicious miſtreſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſe 
Shakeſpeare. 
Like the lily, 
That once was miſtreſs of the field and flouriſh'd, 
I'll hang my head and periſh. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
He'll make your Paris louvre ſhake for it, 
Were it the miſtre/s court of mighty Europe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I will not charm my tongue; I'm bound to 
ſpeak ; | | 
My miſtreſs here lies murther'd in her bed. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
The late queen's gentlewoman ! a Knight's 


daughter ! 
To be her miftreſs* miſftreſs ! the queen's queen. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Rome now is miſtreſs of the whole world, ſea 
and land, to either pole. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
Wonder not, ſov'reign miſtreſs ! if perhaps 
Thou can't, who art ſole wonder; much leſs arm 
Thy looks, the heav'n of mildneſs, with diſdain. 
| Milton. 
Thoſe who aſſert the lunar orb preſides 
O'er humid bodies, and the ocean guides; 
Whoſe waves obſequious ebb, or ſwelling run 
With the declining or encreafing moon; 
With reaſon ſeem her empire to maintain 
As miſtreſs of the rivers and the main. Blackmere. 
What a miſerable ſpectacle, for a nation that had 
been miſtreſs at ſea ſo long! Arbutbnot on Coins. 


2. A woman who has ſomething in poſſeſ- 


ſion. 

There had the enjoyed herſelf while ſhe was 
miſftrzfs of herſelf, and had no other thoughts but 
ſuch as might ariſe out of quiet ſenſes. Sidney. 

Ages to come, that ſhall your bounty hear, 
Will think you miſtreſs of the Indies were 
Though ſtreighter bounds your fortune did confine, 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. 
| bs Waller. 

3. A woman filled in any thing. 
A letter defires all young wives to make them- 
ſelyes mifreſjes of Wingate's Arithmetick. Addiſen. 
/ 4. A woman teacher. 

Ere& publick ſchools, provided with the beſt 

and ableſt maſters and miſtreſſes. | 
5. A woman beloved and courted, | 
They would not ſuffer the prince to confer with, 


' 
0 


Swift. | 


| 


| 


Mis 


£24 
rarely to ſee, his miſtreſs, whom they 4 
Ni ny ae: ry nk Clarendon, 


Nice honour ſtill engages to requite 
Falſe miftreſſes and proud with flight for flight. 


6. A term of contemptuous addreſs, | 
Look you pale, miſtreſs, f 
Do you perceive the ghaſtneſs of her eye? _ 
Shakeſpeare. 


A whore; a concubine. 


ISTRUY'ST. #. /. [mis and truſt.] Dif. 


fidence ; ſuſpicion; want of confidence, 
He needs not our miſtruſt, ſince he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, | 
To the direction juſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Not then miſtruſt, but tender love, injoins 
That I ſhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me ! 
| Milton» 
To MisTRru'sT. v. 3. [mis and traf.] 
To ſuſpect; to doubt; to regard with 
difidence. | | 
Will any man allege thoſe human infirmities, 
as reaſons why theſe things ſhould be. miſtruſted or 
doubted of. | Tooker. 
By a divine inſtinct, mens minds miftruft 
Enſuing danger; as by proof we ſee, 
The waters ſwell before a boiſterous ſtorm. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Fate her own book miſirufed at the fight, 
On that ſide war, on this a ſingle fight. Cowley. 
The relation of a Spartan youth, that ſuffered 
a fox concealed under his robe to tear out his 
bowels, is miſtruſted by men of buſineſs. Brown. 
8 The gen'rous train complies, 
Nor fraud miſtruſts in virtue's fair diſguiſe + x 
MisTRu'sTFUL. adj. [miſtruſt and full.] 
Diffident ; doubting. 
I hold it cowardice 
To reſt miſtruſt ful, where a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in fign of love. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
Here the miftruſtful fowl no harm ſuſpects, 
So ſafe are all things which our king protets 
Waller. 
MisTRu'sTFULNESS. #. . {from mi/- 
tru/tful.) D iffidence; doubt. 
Without him I found a weakneſs, and a miſtruſt- 
Fulneſs of myſelf, as one ſtrayed from his beſt 
ſtrength, when at any time I miſt him. Sidney. 
MisTRU'STFULLY. adv. | from miſtruſt- 
Ful.] With ſuſpicion ; with miſtruſt, 


Misrku'srTESS. adj. [from miſtruſt.] 


Confident ; unſuſpecting. 
Where hejdoth in ſtream miſtruſtleſs play, 
Veil'd with night's robe, they ſtalk the 
abroad. | Carew. 
M1'sTyY. adj. [from mift.] | 
1. Clouded ; overſpread with miſts. 
The morrow fair with purple beams 
Diſpers'd the ſhadows of the miſy night, Fairy Q: 
Loud howling wolves arouſe the jades, 
That drag the tragick melancholy night; | 
Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead mens graves; and from their miſty jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the air. Shak. 
Parents overprize their children, while they be- 
hold them through the yapours of affection, which 
alter the appearance, as things ſeem bigger in miſty 
mornings. Motton. 


Now ſmoaks with ſhow'rs the miſty mountain 


ground, 8 
And floated fields lie undiſtinguiſh'd round. 

2. Obſcure; dark; not plain. 

To MisUnDERSTA'ND. v. a. {mis and 
underſtand.) To miſconeeive; to mil- 
take. 

The words of Tertullian, as they are by them 
alledged, are miſunderſtood. . 
HFle failed in diſtinguiſhing two regions, both 
called Eden, and altogether miſunderſtood two of rhe 
four rivers. | 


I 


Granville, | 


| 


| 


re 


Hooker. 


. 


| 


* 


Pope. 


i 
Hood expreſſions as theſe ; and from a falſe perſua. 
ſion that they cannot reform their lives, never 
go about it. e, 
This, if it be neglected, will make the reader 
very much miſtake and miſunderſtand his meaning. 
6 * Locke, 
Were they only deſigned to inſtruct the three 
ſucceeding generations, they are in no danger of 
being miſunderſtood. = Addiſon, 
The example of a good man is the beſt direction 
we can follow in the performance of our duty ; the 
moſt exact rules and precepts are ſubject to be miſe 
underſiond ; ſome at leaſt will miſtake their mean. 
* | | Rogers's Sermons, 
MisUNDERSTA NDING. 2. /. [from mil. 
underſt and. 3 
1. Diſſenſion; difference; diſagreement. 
There is a great rr betwixt the 
corpuſcular philoſophers and chemiſts. Byl, 
Servants miſtake, and ſometimes occaſion miſ. 
underfiandings among friends. Swift, 
2. Error; miſconception, 
Sever the conſtruction of the injury ſrom the 
ng * of contempt, imputing it to miſunderſtandirę 
or . Baton, 
Mrsvu'sacs. 2. /. [from miju/e.] 
1. Abuſe; ill uſe. 
To Misv'ss. v. a. [me/uſer, French; mi 
and w/e.] To treat or uſe improperly; 
You miſuſe the rev'rence of your place, 
As a falſe favourite doth his prince's name 
In deeds diſhon'rable. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
It hath been their cuſtom ſhamefully to miſu; 
the fervent zeal of men to religious arms, by 
converting the monies that have been levied for 
Raleigh, 


. 
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ſuch wars to their own ſervices. 
Bacchus, that firſt from out the purple grape 
Cruſh'd the ſweet poiſon of miſuſed wine. Milt, 
Machiavel makes it appear, that the weakneſs 
- of Italy, once ſo ſtrong, was cauſed by the cor. 
rupt practices of the papacy, in depraving and 
miſuſing religion. Scutb. 
Mis v“s E. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. Evil or cruel treatment. | 
Upon whoſe dead corpſe there was ſuch miſuſe 
Such beaſtly, ſhameleſs transformation, 
- By thoſe Welſhwomen done, as may not be 
Without much ſhame retold. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Wrong or erroneous uſe. | 
How names taken for things miſlead the un- 
derſtanding, the attentive reading of philoſophical 
writers would diſcover, and that in words little 


ſuſpected of any ſuch miſuſe. Locke, 
3. Miſapplication ; abuſe. | 
We have reaſon to humble ourſelves before God 


by faſting and prayer, leſt he ſhould puniſh the 
miſuſe of our mercies, by ſtopping the courſe of 
them. | Atterburys 
To Miswe'gN. v. #. [mis and ween.] To 
misjudge ; to diſtruſt.] Obſolete, 
Latter times things more unknown ſhall ſhow, 
Why then ſhould witleſs man fo much*:iſeoeen- 
| Fairy Queen. 
To Misw END. v. 3. [mis and pendan, 
Saxon. ] To go wrong. | Obſolete, 
Every thing begun with reaſon, 
Will come by ready means unto his end: | 
But things miſcounſelled muſt needs miſwend- _ 
| B Hubberd. 
| In this maze ſtill wand'red and miſwent, * * 
For heaven decreed to conceal the ſame, 
To make the miſcreant more to feel his 


Mi's v. ». /. A kind of mineral. 
Miſy contains no vitriol but that of iron: it is 

a very beautiful mineral, of a fine bright yellow. 
colour, of friable ſtructure, and reſembles the 


ſhame. . 
Fair fax. 


Hill. 


golden marcaſites. | 
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| * Virginity bteeds mites, like a cheeſe, conſumes 


itſelf to the wy paring, and dies wich feeding 


* ſtomach. Shale. 
* poliſh'd glaſs, whoſe ſmall convex 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees, "Fx 
The mite inviſible elſe, of nature's hand ; 
Leaſt animal. Philips. 4 


The idea of two is — —_— om 3 
three, as the magnitude of eaph n from that of a 
mite. | Locke. 


2. The twentieth part of a grain. 


The Seville piece of eight contains thirteen 


penn weight twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, of | 


which there are twenty in the grain, of ſterling 
| filver, and is in value forty-three Engliſh pence and 
eleven hundredths of a penny. Arbutbnot. 
3. Any thing proverbially ſmall; the 
third part of a farthing. 
Though any man's corn they do bite, . 
They will not allow him a mite. | Tuſſer. 
Are you defrauded, when he feeds the poor, 


Our mite decreaſes nothing of your ſtore. Dry $0 
Did I e'er my mite with- hold 
From the impotent and old. Swift. 


4. A ſmall particle. ie 
Put blue-bottles into an ant-hill, they will be 
ſtained with red, becauſe the ants thruſt in their 
ſtings, and inſtill into them a ſmall mite of their 
ſinging liquor, which hath the ſame effect as oil 
of vitriol. | 


MiTE'LLA. 2. /. A plant. Miller. 


M1 THRIDATE, 2. J. [mithridate, age, 
Mitbridate is one of the capital medicines of the 
ſhops, conſiſting of a great number of ingredients, 
and has its name from its inventor Mithridates, 
king of Pontus. Quincy. 
But you of learning and religion, he 
And virtue, and ſuch ingredients, have made 
A mithridate, whoſe operation 
Keeps off, or cures, what can be done or ſaid. 


. Donne, 
MiTarxIpaTE muſtard. n. /. [tblaſpi, 
Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


MYT1GanT. adj. | mitigans, Latin.] Le- 
nient ; lenitive. 


, 
* 


To M1'T1IGATE, v. a. [mitigo, Lat. miti- 


ger, Fr.] 
1. To temper; to make leſs rigorous. 
We could greatly wiſh, that the rigour of their 
opinion were allayed and mitigated. Hooker. 
2. To alleviate; to make mild; to aſ- 
ſuage. By 
Miſhaps are maſter'd by advice diſcreet, - 
And counſel mitigates the greateſt ſmart. Fairy Q. 
All it can do 1s, to deviſe how that which mu 
be endured may be mitigated, and the inconvenien- 
cies thereof countervailed as near as may be, that, 
when the beſt things are not poſſible, the beſt 
may be made of thoſe that are. Hooker. 


3. To mollify; to make leſs ſevere; to 
ſoften. 


I undertook 

Before thee : and, not repenting, this obtain 

Of right, that I may mitigate their doom, * 

On me derivͤ' d. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
4. To oy to moderate. 2 

man has frequent opportunity of mitigatin 

the fierceneſs of 4 of fofteniag the A, 

quleting the angry, and rectifying the prejudiced. 
1 Addiſon's Spectator. 

ITIGA TION. 2. . [mitigatio,' Latin; 

mitigation, French; from mitigate. 


Abatement of any thing penal, harſh 
or painful. b . ; 


The king would not have one penny abated of 


oe granted to him by parliament, becauſe it might 
"courage other countries to pray the like releaſe 
or mitigation MODS | Bacon. 


4 : q $a | 
* 4.4 . 


11. An ornament for the * 


F 


| Mi'TRED. adj. | mitre, French; from 


| Ray on Creation. |. 


— 
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MI TRE. =. / [mitre, French; mitra, 
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They "cauſed divers ſubjects to be indifted. of 
ſundry crimes ; and when the bills were found they 
committed them, and ſuffered them to languiſh 
long in priſon, to extort from them great fines and 
ranſoms, which they termed compoſitions and mi- 
tigations. | - Bacon's Henry VII. 


Latin.] | 
Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands | 
Of awful Phœbus, fav'd from impious hands. | 


2. A kind of epiſcopal crown. 

Biſhopricks or burning, mitres or faggots, have 
been the rewards of different perſons, according as 
they pronounced theſe conſecrated ſyllables, or not. 

| BY Watts. 
Mirak. =. / [Among workmen.] A 
M1'TEzR. kind of joining two boards 
together. Miller. 


mitre.] Adorned with a mitre. 
Shall the loud herald our ſucceſs relate, 
Or mitred prieſt appoint the ſolemn day? 
Mitred abbots, among us, were thoſe that were 
exempt from the dioceſan's juriſdiction, as having 
within their own precincts epiſcopal authority, and 
being lords in parliament were called abbots ſo- 
VEreigns : 
M1'TTENT. adj. [ mittens, Latin.] Send- 
ing forth ; emitting. | 
The fluxion proceedeth from humours peccant 
in quantity or quality, thruſt forth by the part 
mittent upon the inferior weak parts. Viſeman t Sur. 
Mi'TTEns. #. / [mitaine, French.) It is 
ſaid that mit is the original word; 
whence mitten, the plural, and after- 
wards mittens, as in chicken. 


1. Coarſe gloves for the winter. 
December muſt be expreſſed with a horrid aſpect, 


as alſo January clad in Iriſh rug, holding in furred | 


mittens the ſign of Capricorn. Peacham on Drawing. 
2. Gloves that cover the arm without 
covering the fingers. 
3. To handle one without mittens. To 
uſe one roughly. A low phraſe. Ainfav. 
Mi'rriuus, 3. / [Latin.] A warrant 
by which a juſtice commits an offenger 
to priſon. 


To MIX. v. a. [mifchen, Dutch; miſceo, | 


Latin. ] 


1. To unite to ſomething elſe. | 
Ephraim hath mixed himſelf among the people. 
3 . vii. 8. 
2. To unite various ingredients into one 
maſs. | 
A mixed multitude went up with them, and 
flocks and herds. ; Excd. xii. 38. 
He ſent out of his mouth a blaſt of fire, and 
out of his lips a flaming breath, and out of his 
tongue, he caſt out ſparks and tempeſts ; and they 
were all mixt together, 2 E/ar. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform; and mix 
And nouriſh all things. Milton, 
3- To form of different ſubſtances or 


I have choſen an argument, mixt of religious 
and civil conſiderations ; and likewiſe mixt between 
contemplative and active. Bacon's Holy War. 

4. To join; to mingle ; to confuſe. 
Brothers, you mix your ſadneſs with ſome fear; 
This is the Engliſh not the Turkiſh court. 

Shakeſpear Co 

She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent; 
What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt, 

What order, fo contriv'd as not to mix 
Taſtes, nor well join'd, inelegant, but bring 


Prior. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


To Mix. ½ . To be united into one 
, maſs, not by junction of ſurfaces, but 
by mutual intromiſſion of parts. 
But is there yet no other way, beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with one connatutal duſt? Milton. 
If ſpirits embrace, | 
Total they mix, union of pute with pure 
Deſiring ; or reſtrain'd conveyance need 
As fleſh to mix with fleſh, or ſoul with ſoul. Milton. 
M:i'xen. #. J [mixen, Saxon.] A dung- 
hill ; a layſtal. 
Mr*xT1on. #. J. {mixtion, French; from 
mix.] Mixture; confuſion of one thing 
with another. 


* 


pieced it out 
bodies, believing it is that which makes one rarer 
than another. Digby on Bodies. 

They are not to be lightly paſt over as ele- 
mentary or ſubterraneous mixtions. Brown. 

MY'xTLY. adv. [from mix.) With coa- 
lition of different parts into one. 

M1i'xTuRE, 7. /. | mixtura, Latin. 

1. The act of mixing; the ſtate of being 
mind.. 

O happy mixture, wheiein things contrary do ſo 
qualify and correct the one the danger of the other's 
exceſs, that neither boldneſs can make us preſume, 
as well as we are kept under with the ſ:nſe of our 
own wretchedneſs; nor, while we truſt in the 
mercy of God through Chriſt Jeſus, fear be able 
to tyrannize over us 

Thoſe liquors are expelled out of the body which, 
by their mixture, convert the aliment into an animal 

; liquid. Arbutbnot. 
With monſtrous mixture ftain'd my mother's bed. 

» 0 ope. 

2. A maſs formed by mingled ingredients. 

Come via What if this mixture do not work: 
at all ? Shakeſpeare. 

While we live in this world, where good and 
bad men are blended together, and where there is 
alſo a mixture of good and evil wiſely diſtributed 
by God, to ſerve the ends of his providence. 

- Atterbury's Sermons. 
3. That which is added and mixed. 

Neither can God himſelf be otherwiſe under- 
ſtood, than as a mind free and diſentangled from 
all corporeal mixtures, perceiving and moving all 
things. 

Cicero doubts whether it were poſſible for a com. 
munity to exiſt, that had not a prevailing mixture 
of piety in its conſtitution” Addiſon's Freebolder. 

M1i'zMazE. 2. /. [A cant word, formed 


a labyrinth. 
Thoſe who are accuſtomed to reaſon' have got 
the true key of books, and the clue to lead them 


authors to truth. 


Mi“zzzx. 2. . [mezaen, Dutch.] 
The wixen is a maſt in the ſtern or back part of 
a ſhip: in ſome large ſhips there are two ſuch 


Lockes 


the main mizzen, and the other near the poop the 
bonaventure mizzen : the length of a mizzen maſt 
is half that of the main maſt, or the ſame with 
that of the main topmaſt from the quarterdeck, 
and the length of the mizzen topmaſt is half that, 


fall of his mizzen topmaſt. 
Mi'zzy. 2. ). A bog; a quagmire. 
Ainſworth, 
Mxzemo'nicks, 1. J. 12112 The act 
of memory. e 
Mo. adj. [ma, Saxon; mae, Scottiſh.] 
Making greater number; more. Ob- 
ſolete. e 


Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindeſt change. Milt. | 


| T'2 Calliope 


Others perceiving this rule to fall ſhort, have - 
by the mixtion of yacuity” among - 


Stilling fleet. 


from maze by reduplication.] A maze; ' 


through the mizmaze of variety of opinions and 


maſts, that ſtanding next the main maſt is called 


| Bailey. 
A commander at ſea had his leg fractured by 4 5 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
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MOB 


WE, Calliope and muſes mo, 
. Soon as your oaken pipe begins to ſound 1 
Their ivory lutes lay by. Spenſer. 


With oxbows and oxyokes, with other things mo, 
For oxteem and horſeteem in plough for to 80: 
u 


Mo. adv. Further; longer. Obſolete. 
Sing no more ditties, ſing no mo | 
Of dumps ſo dull and heavy; 
The frauds of men were ever ſo, 
Since Summer was firſt leafy. Shakeſpeare. 


To MOAN. v. a. [from mænan, Saxon, 
to grieve.] To lament; to deplore. 
To Moan. v. 2. To grieve; to make 


lamentation. 
The gen rous band redreſſive ſearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, | 
Unpity'd and unheard, where miſery moans. 
Moan. 2. . [from the verb.] Lamenta- 
tion; audible ſorrow ; grief expreſſed 


in words or cries. 
I have diſabled mine eſtate, 

By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance 

Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 

From ſuch a noble rate. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 

The freſh ſtream ran by her, and murmur'd 
her moans ; 

The falt tears fell from her, and ſoften'd the ſtones. 
3 Shakeſpeare. 

 Sullen moans, 

Hollow groans, 

And cries of tortur'd ghoſtss Pope's St. Cecilia. 


Mor. 2. /. [motte, French, a mound ; 
mota, low Lat.] A canal of water round 


a houſe or caſtle for defence. 

The caſtle I found of good ſtrength, having a 
great moat round about it, the work of a noble 
gentleman, of whoſe unthrifty ſon he had a -* it. 

Sidney. 

The fortreſs thrice himſelf in perſon ſtorm'd * 
Your valour bravely did th' aſſault ſuſtain, 

And till'd the moats and ditches with the lain. 


No walls were yet, nor fence, nor mote, nor 
_ mound, | | 
Nor drum was heard. ' Dryden's Ovid. 


To Moat. v. a. [motter, Fr. from the 
| __ To ſurround with canals by 
way of defence. | 

I will preſently to St. Luke's; there at the 
moated Grange reſides this dejeted Mariana. 
| Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow, 
The palace moats, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 
And with ſoft murmurs calls the coming ſleeps. 


Dryden. : 


He ſees he can hardly approach greatneſs, but, 
as a mated caſtle, he muſt firſt paſs the mud and 
filth with which it is encompaſſed. Dryden. 


Mos. . / ¶contracted from mobile, Lat.] 


The croud; a tumultuous rout. 

Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, ac- 
cording to the mad imagination of the dawber; a 
very monſter in a Bartholomew fair, for the mob to 
gape at. Dryden. 

Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes, 
When monarch reaſon ſleeps, this mimick wakes; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A court of coblers, and a mob of kings. Dryden. 

A cluſter of mob were making themſelves merry 
with their betters. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Mos. x. / [from moble.] A kind of fe- 
male undreſs for the head. | 
To Mos. v. a. [from the noun. J To ha- 
raſs, or overbear by tumult. 
Monis H. adj. [from mob.] 
done after the manner of the mob. 
To Mo'sLEe. v. a. [ſometimes written 
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MOC 


to the French je # habille.] To dreſs 


groſsly or inelegantly. 8 
But who, oh ! hath ſeen the mobled queen, 
Run barefoot up and down. _ 
Mo'BBy. 2. / An American drink made 


of potatoes. | 
Mo's1Ls. a. , [mobile, French.] The 
populace; the rout ; the mob. 

Long experience has found it true of the un- 
thinking mobile, that the cloſer they ſhut their eyes 
the wider they open their hands. South. 
The mobile are uneaſy without à ruler, they are 
reſtleſs with one. L'Eſtrange. 

Morr'LITY. 3. J. [mobilite, French; mo- 
bilitas, Lat.] | 
1. Mobility is the power of being moved. 


Locke. 
Iron, having ſtood long in a window, being 
thence taken, and by a cork balanced in water, 
Where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a 
kind of inquietude. Ms otton. 
The preſent age hath attempted perpetual mo- 
tions, whoſe revolutions might out-laſt the ex- 
emplary mobility, and out- meaſure time itſelf. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
You tell, it is ingenite, active force, 
Mobility, or native power to move; 
Words which mean nothing. 
2. Nimbleneſs; activity. | 
The Romans had the advantage by the bulk of 
their ſhips, and the fleet of Antiochus in the ſwift- 


Blackmore. 


neſs and mobility of theirs, which ſerved them in 


great ſtead in the flight. Arbuthnot. 
3. [In cant language.] The populace. 


She ſingled you out with her eye as commander 
in chief of the mobility, Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


4. Fickleneſs; inconſtancy. Ainſavorth. 
Mocrxo-sTrone. 2. /. [from Mocha, 


therefore more properly Mocha fone. ] 
Moc ho- tones are related to the agat, of a clear 
horny grey, with declinations repreſenting moſſes, 
ſhrubs, and branches, black, brown, red, in the 
ſubſtance of the tone. Woodward. 


To MOCK. v. a. [| mocquer, French; moc- 


cio, Welſh. ] 
1. To deride; to laugh at; to ridicule, 
: All the regions | 


Do ſeemingly revolt; and who reſiſt 

Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 

And periſh conſtant fools. Shakeſpeare's Corialanus. 

Many thouſand windows 
Shall this his mock, mock out of their dear huſbands ; 
Mock mothers from their ſons, mock caſtles down. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
We'll diſhorn the ſpirit, 

And mock him home to Windſor, Shakeſpeare. 

I am as one mocked of his neighbour ; the juſt, 
upright man is mocked to ſcorn, Fob, xii. 4. 

2. To deride by imitation; to mimick in 
contempt. 

J long, till Edward fall by war's miſchance, 

For mocking marriage with a dame of France. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To defeat; to elude. 

My father is gone into his grave, 
And with his ſpirit ſadly I ſurvive, 
To mock the expectations of the world; 

To fruſtrate prophecies, and to raze out 

Rotten opinion. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
4. To fool; to tantalize ; to play on con- 


temptuouſlly. | 
He will not N 
Mock us with his bleſt fight, then ſnatch him 
hence | 
Soon ſhall we ſee our hope return. Milton, 
Why do I overlive ? 


Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 


To deathleſs pain ? Milton's Paradiſe = 
Heav'n's fuller influence mocks our dazzl'd ſight 
Too great its brightneſs, and too ſtrong its light. 
| ; 4 P rior e 


„ 
9 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 


* 


MOS 

To Mock. v. s. To make contemptuous 
„ N No | 

— thy alice break my decrees; 

For now a time is come to mock at form. Sal 

A F friend: 
neigheth under every one · ccluſ. xxili. 6, 

A reproach unto the heathen, and a mocking . 

all countries. Exzek. xxil. 4. 
When thou mockef}, ſhall no man make the, 

aſham' d? Job. 
Mock. 2. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Ridicule ; act of contempt; fleer; ſneer; 

gibe ; flirt. IT RF: 

Tell the pleaſant prince this mock of his 
Hath turn'd his balls to gun-ſtones. Shakeſs, 
Oh, tis the ſpight of hell, the fiend's arch cet 
To lip a wanton, and ſuppoſe her chaſte. Shakeſp, 
Fools make a mock at fin. Prev. xiv, 9. 
What ſhall be the portion of thoſe who have 
affronted God, derided his word, and made a my 
of every thing that is ſacred ? Tillotſon, 
Colin makes mock at all her piteous ſmart, * 

A laſs that Cic'ly hight, had won his heart. Cay, 
2. Imitation; mimickry. 

Now reach a ſtrain, my lute, 

Above her mock, or be for ever mute. Craſhaw, 
Mock. adj. Falſe ; counterfeit ; not real, 
The mock aſtrologer, El aſtfologo fingido. Dryd. 
That ſuperior greatneſs and mock majeſty, which 
is aſcribed to the prince of fallen angels, is admir. 

ably preſerved. Speci. 
Mo'ckxaBLE. adj. [from mock.) Expoſed 

to deriſion. ; 

Thoſe that are good manners at the court, are 
as ridiculous iu the county, as the behaviour of 
the country is moſt mockable at court. Shakeſp, 


Mocxwitrow. | , Plants. dige. 


Mo'cket. adj. [the ſame with mickl, 
See MickLe. This word is variouſly 
written mickle, mickel, mochil, nocbel, 


| amuckle.] Much; many. 

The body bigg, and mightily pight, 
Thoroughly rooted, and wond'rous height, 
Whilom had been the king of the field, 

And mockel/ maſt to the huſband did yield. Sperſo. 
MoſckkR. 2. . [from mock.] 
1. One who mocks; a ſcorner; a ſcoffer; 
a derider. | 

Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, if they 
ſhall encounter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as you are. 

| Shgkeſpeare. 

Let them have a care how they intrude upon fo 
great and holy an ordinance, in which God is ſo 
ſeldom mocked but it is to the mocker's confuſion, 

5 South's Sermeri. 
2. A deceiver; an eluſory im poſtor. 
Mock ERY. 2. J. | mocquerie, French.) 
1. Deriſion; ſcorn; ſportive inſult. 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have ſeen 
The laughing-ſtock of fortune's mockeries, 

Am the only daughter of a king and queen. 

1 a F. airy Queen. 

Why ſhould publick mockery in print be a bet- 
ter teſt of truth than ſevere railing ſarcaſms. Matis. 

Grace at meals is now generally ſo performed, 3s 
to look more like a mockery upon devotion, than 
any ſolemn application of the mind unto * 

2. Ridicule; contemptuous merriment. 

A new method they have of turning things that 
are ſerious into mockery; an art of contradiction 
by way of ſcorn, wherewith we were long ſithence 
forewarned. Hookers 

3. Sport; ſubject of laughter. 
What cannot be preſery'd when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mockery makes. Shakeſps 
Of the holy place they made a mockery» 


| 


2 Mac. viii. 17. 


vain effort. 


4. Vanity of attempt deluſory labour; 
mable, perhaps by a ane, alluſion oo . 


| It 
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2 10 is as the air, invulnerable; - | _ Pill draw the form and mode! of our battle; 6. Of the middle rate. 


And our vain blows malicious mockery.  Shakeſp. | Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, n 


5. Imitation; counterfeitappearance z vain | And part in juſt proportion our ſmall _—_ date, a 
| ſhow. BY: 2 | 4 Fou have the models of ſeveral 3 ee early fitted for a better ſtate. Dryden. 
1 To have done; is to hang quite out KAnn. though the temples and the gods are — To Mo'DBRATE. v. a, [moderor, Latin; 
» 6, Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. Shakeſp. | | Addi moderer, Fr ] T4 
7 to What though no friends in ſable weeds appear, A ba fa 4 hen. 1. 7 2 2. ſtrai . 4 
* | Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 2. £3 COPy to be imitated, | „„ nee 
thee And bear about the mockery of woe | A fault it would be if ſome king ſhould build his pay to quiet; to repreſs. | 
b. To midnight dances. Pope's Miſcel. manſion-houſe by the model of Solomon's palace, With equal meaſure ſhe did moderate | 
| MOCKING-BIRD. 1. . [mocking and bird. oy 3 Hooker. | The ſtrong extremities of their rage. Gpenſer. 
. jean bird, which imitates the „They cannot fee im in thoſe means they uſe, | 2, To make temperate; to qualify. 
3 An Amer Ira, | with intent to reform to their models what they call Ye ſwarthy nations of the torrid zone 
note of other birds. religion. King Charles. ara” = 
n n 4 1 . 48 2 How well to you is this great bounty known? 
FW Mo'CKINGLY. adv. [from moc ery.] In] z. A mould ; any thing which ſhews or] For frequent gales from the wide ocean riſe 
4 contempt ; petulantly ; with inſult. gives the ſhape of that which it incloſes, | To fan your air, and moderate your ſkies. | 
70 MocKk1NG-STOCK. X. JS: [mocking and Nothing can we call our own but death ; ; Blackmores 
9. 4. ] A but for merriment. And that imall mode! of the barren earth, By its aſtringent quality it moderates the relaxing. 
oc. Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our bones. quality of warm water. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Mo'pal. 4d. [modale, Fr. modalis, Lat.] | n X. 
Relating to the form or mode, not the 4. Standard; that by which any thing is | 1. Temperately; att gn m e.] 


eſſence. meaſured. 2. In a middle degree. 


N K of faculties of the ſoul, we . 
ay, When we ſpea f pron As he who preſumes ſteps into the throne of Each nymph but moderately fair, 
aſſert not won the Pony Be real 3 God, ſo he that deſpairs meaſures providence by W with hs 221 Waller. 
from it, but only A 2 1 ee * dal. 7 75 his own little contracted model. South. | Blood in a healthy tate, when let out, its red. 
0, Mova LITY. *. 7. 0 dal 4 1 5 In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to have two} part ſhould congeal ſtrongly and ſoon, in a maſs 
al, cidental difference; modal accident. unexampled ſenſes. Something repre- | #derately tough, and ſwim in the ſerum, 
yd, | "The motions of the mouth by which the voice fontarive Arbuthnot on Aliments.. 
ich is diſcriminated, are = - may thx 19 — pn 1 coodnefs Mo'peRAaTENEss. 2. /. [from moderate.] 
2 ad the e wr fe he deaf ning, The mak of or dee ons, his young debe. | State of being moderate 3 temperate- 
ed = the modalities of things, and ſo to ſerve for Shakeſpeare. neſs. Moderateneſi is commonly uſed: 


communication of notions, is artificial. Holder. | 6. Something ſmall and diminutive; for] of things, and moderation of perſons. 
MODE. 2. / {mode, French; modus, Lat.]| module, a ſmall meaſure: which, per- Mopera"Ttion. 2. /. [moderatio, Latin. ] 


of 1. External variety; accidental diſcrimi-| haps, is likewiſe the meaning of the 1. Forbearance of extremity; the con- 
4. nation; accident. example affixed. to the third ſenſe. trary temper to party violence; ſtate of 
; A mode is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and of it- England ! model to thy inward greatneſs, . keepin g a due mean betwixt extremes. 
Wo ſelf, but is always eſteemed as belonging to, and ſub. Like little body with a mighty heart. Shakeſpeare. Was it the purpoſe of theſe churches, which: 
TH fiſting by, the help of ſome ſubſtance, which, for To Mo'DEL. v. a. [medeler, French.} To] aboliſhed all popiſh ceremonies, to come back again 
a . that reaſon, is called its ſubject. Watts $ — — plan; to ſhape; to mould; to form ; to che middle point of evenneſs and moderation ? 
uy Few allow mode to be called a being in the ſame to delineate. | | 1 
el, perfect ſenſe as a ſubſtance is, and ſome modes have When they come to model heav'n, A zeal in things pertaining to God, according: 
| evidently more of 2 entity than others. Watte. And calculate the ftars, bow they will wield to knowledge, and yet duly tempered with candour 
2. Gradation ; degree. * | The mighty frame. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. and prudence, is the true notion of that much talk- 
What modes of ſight betwixt each wide extreme, The government is modelled after the ſame man- ed of, much miſunderſtood virtue, moderation. 

The mole's dim curtain, and the linx's beam; ner with that of the Cantons, as much as fo ſmall ; 5 Atterbury. 
ſor, Of ſmell, the headlong lioneſs between, 2 community can imitate thoſe of ſo large an ex- | In moderation placing all my glory, 
And hound ſagacious on the tainted green, Pope. tent. f Addiſen on Italy. While tories call-me whig, and whigs a tory. 

T; 3. Manner; method; form; faſhion. Mo'pELLER. 2. , [from model.] Plan-. 8 1 
Our Saviour beheld 8 a . 8 2. Calmneſs of mind; equanimity. [e- 
þ A table richly ſpread, in regal mode, — 0 9 hs ht deration, Fr.] : 
J With diſhes pil'd. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. re 4, 4 15 Ge 1 — 55 * ; TO Equally inur'd 
re The duty itſelf being reſolved upon, the mode of | NR Þ 13 Tei | By moderation either fi | 
re. orgy „nid. | MO'DERATE. a/. [ moderatus, Latin; fv either Nate to. Dems 
1 fo doing it may eakily be found. | Taylor's Guide. moders, Fr.] 1 ? | Proſperous, or adverſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
* 4. State; quality. . T . q 3. Frugality in expence. Ainjworth. 
* MIA death | 1. zemperate ; not excellve.  Mopera"ToR. 2. . [moderator, Latin; | 
x Changes the mode; for what in me was purchas'd, Sound ſleep cometh of moderate eating, but e ee eue , 3 | 
Falls upon thee in a much fairer ſort, pangs of the belly are with an inſatiable man. | 0aerareur, Hrench. . | 
For thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceſſively. Shakeſp. Eccluſ. xxxi. 20. | 1+ The perſon or thing that calms or re- 9 
5. [Mode, French.] Faſhion ; cuſtom. | 2. Not hot of temper. ſtrains. t 
There are certain garbs and modes of ſpeaking, A number of moderate members managed with Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a calmer of 
ren which vary with the times; the faſhion of our] ſo much art as to obtain a majority, in a thin unquiet thoughts, a moderator of paſſions, and a. . 
L being not more ſubject to alteration than] houſe, for paſſing 4 e * A con- Procurer of contentedneſs. Walton. | 
at of our ſpeech. Denham. ceſſions were a ground for a future ſettlements Þ|2, One who preſides in a diſputation |; 
cen. We are to prefer the bleſſings of Providence be- Swift. | reſtrain 1 contending a 3 * 7 
et- fore the ſplendid curioſi ties ef mode and imagina- Fix'd to one part, but mod rate to the reſt. [2 | 8 P 4 
2 N | L'Eftrange. | Pope. ecency, and confine them to the que- | 
an They were invited from all parts; and the fa- 3. Not luxurious; not expenſive. * ſtion. 
| vour of learning was the humour and mode of the | here's not ſo much left as to furniſh out Sometimes the moderator is. more troubleſome 
_ _ i : Temple. A moderate table. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. Þ than the actor. Bacon's Eſuys. 
= we 44 on coins the different faces of perfons, 4. Not extreme in opinion; not ſanguine |. How does Philopolis ſeaſonably commit the 
q we lee too their different habits and dreſſes, accord- | jn a tenet. | opponent with the reſpondent, like a long: practiſed 
hat ing to the mode that prevailed. Addiſon on Medals. ? OE” ' moderator ? | More 
jon Tho' wrong the mode, comply; more ſenſe is Theſe are tenets which the moderate of the | | my 
nce ſhewn | Romaniſts will not venture to affirm. Smalridge. c 3 fir 5 9 2 c the court is 
as ow : : . . | et, opens the caſe to the judge, chairman, or mo- 
— D this 2 4 0 | Young. | 5. 12 between extremes; holding the b 22 of the aſſembly, and gives his own reaſons 
What wonder modes in wit ſhould take their turn ? IM a 1 N 8 
7 | Pope. | Gay no_ . * mak hath been 2 MODERN. 2. . [moderne, French; from 
| MODEL. 3. J. [modele, Fr. modulus, — - Bs on F re .. ee ee 2 8 modernus, low Latin; ſuppoſed a caſual- 
ite Lat.] bee : F corruption of hodiernus, Vel poti b 
5 hath taken, as that other more extreme and rigor- P . Potius à 


1. A repreſentation in little of ſomething | ous, which certain churches elſewhere have better adverbio mods, modernus, ut a die diur- 


made or done. | | liked. _ Hooker. || nus. Ainſworth. ] h » 
| i 5 I. Lars | 
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1. Late; recent; not ancient; not an- 
tique. 
me of the ancient, and likewiſe divers of the 
modern writers, that have laboured in natural ma- 
Sick, have noted a ſympathy between the ſun and 
certain herbs. | Bacon. 
The glorious parallels then downward bring 
To modern wonders, and to Britain's king, Prior. 


- 


2. In Shakeſpeare, vulgar; mean; com- 


mon, | 
Trifles, ſuch as we preſent modern friends withal. 


Shakeſpeare. 
The juſtice * 


With eyes ſevere and beard of formal cut, | 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances. Shakeſpeare. 
We have our philoſophical. perſons to make 
modern and familiar things ſupernatural and cauſe- 
leſs, . | Shakeſpeaxe. 


Mo'ozans. 2. Thoſe who have lived 


lately, oppoſed to the ancients. 

There are modern who, with a flight variation, 
adopt the opinion of Plato. Boyle on Colours. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence ; 

- Ancients in phraſe, mere moderns in their 3 
| oft 
Mo'ptRrnisM. . / from modern.] De- 
viation from the ancient and claſſical 


manner. A word invented by Sao. 


Scribblers ſend us over their traſh in proſe and 
verſe, with abominable curtailings and quaint mo- 
derniſms. ; Swift. 


To Mo'DERNiIsE. v. a. [from modern.] 
To adapt ancient compoſitions to mo- 
dern perſons or things; to change an- 
cient to modern language. ä 

MopERNN ESS. 2. /. | from modern.] No- 
velty. | | 

a 7-5, ahh adj. [modeſte, Fr. modeſtus, 

Lat. 
1. Not arrogant; not preſumptuous; not 
boaſtful ; baſhful. 


Of boaſting more than of a tomb afraid ; 
A ſoldier ſhould be modeſt as a maid. 


2. Not impudent ; not forward. | 
Reſolve me with all modeſt haſte, which way 
Thou might'ſ deſerve, or they impoſe this uſage. 


* 


Young. 


Shakeſp. 
Her face, as in a nymph, diſplay'd 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray'd 
The bluſhing beauties of a modeſt maid. Dryden. 


3. Not looſe ; not unchaſte. | 
Mrs. Ford, the honeſt woman, the modeſt wife; 
the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to 
her huſband. | Shakeſpeare. 


4. Not exceſſive; not extreme; moderate; 


within a mean. | 
There appears much joy in him, even ſo much 
that joy could not ſhew itſelf modeſt enough without 
a badge of bitterneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
During the laſt four years, by a madeſt computa- 
tion, there have been brought into Breit above fix 
millions ſterling in bullion. Addiſon. 


Mo'pEsSTLY. adv. | from modeſt.] 


1. Not arrogantly ; not preſumptuouſly. 
I may modeſily conclude, that whatever errors 
there may be in this play, there are not thoſe 
which have been objected to it. Dryden's Sebaſtian. 
Firſt he modeſtly conjectures, 
His pupil might be tir'd with lectures: 
Which help'd to mortify his pride, 
Yet gave him not the heart to chide. Sevift. 
Tho' learn'd, well-bred; and tho' well-bred, 
ſincere, 
Modeſtly bold, and humanly ſevere. Pope. 
2. Not impudently ; not forwardly ; with 
reſpect. | 
I, your glaſs, 
Will modeſtly diſcover to yourſelf 
That of yourſelf, which yet you kno 
. 
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cency. 
4: Not exceſſively; with moderation. 
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3. Not looſely ; not lewdly ; with de- 


Mo'ptsTyY. #. 
Lat.) 
1. Not arrog 
They cannot, with madefy, think to have found 
out abſolutely the beſt which the wit of men may 
deviſe. Hocler. 
2. Not impudence; not forwardneſs: as, 
his petition was urged with modeſty. 
3. Moderation ; decency. 
A lord will hear you play; 
But I am doubtful of your modeſties, 
Left over-eying of his odd behaviour, | 
You break into ſome merry paſſion. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Chaſtity 3 parity of manners. 
ould you not ſwear, 
All you that ſee her, that ſhe were a maid, 
By theſe exterior ſhews ? But ſhe is more, 
Hee bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty. Shakeſpeare. 
Of the general character of women, which is 
modeſtly, he has taken a moſt becoming care; for 
his amorous expreſſions go no farther than virtue 
may allow. Dryden. 
Talk not to a lady in a way that modeſty will not 


. [ modeſtie, Fr. modeſtas, 


ance ; not preſumptuouſneſs. 


permit her to anſwer. Clariſſa. 
Mo'pesTY-PIECE. 2. / 
A narrow lace which runs along the upper part of 


ed the modefty-pieces 
Mo'picum. 2. /. 
tion ; pittance. 


 - Addiſon. 
[Latin.] Small por- 


have ears thus long. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Though hard their fate, 

A cruiſe of water, and an ear of corn, 

Yet ſtill they grudg'd that madicum. Dryden. 

Movpirr aBLE. adj. | from modify. ] That 

may be diverſified by accidental differ- 


ences. 

It appears to be more difficult to conceive a 
diſtin, viſible image in the uniform, invariable 
eſſence of God, than in variouſly modifiable matter; 
but the manner how I ſee either ſtill eſcapes my 
comprehenſion. Locke. 


verſifiable by various modes. 


Mopirica'T10N. 2. /. | modification, Fr.] 
The act of modifying any thing, or 
giving it new accidental differences of 


external qualities or mode. | 
The chief of all figns is human voice, and the 
ſeveral modificaticns thereof by the organs of ſpeech, 
the letters of the alphabet, formed by the motions 
of the mouth, Holder. 
The phænomena of colours in refracted or re- 
flected light, are not cauſed by new modifications of 
the light variouſly impreſſed, according to the va- 
rious terminations of the light and ſhadow. Necoton. 
If theſe powers of cogitation, volition and ſenſa- 
tion, are neither inherent in matter as ſuch, nor 
acquirable to matter by any motion and modification 
of it, it neceſſarily follows that they proceed from 
ſome cogitative ſubſtance, ſome incorporeal inha- 
bitant within us, which we call ſpirit. Bentley, 


To Mo'Diry. v. a. | modifier, French.] 


cidents of any thing ; to ſhape. | 
| Yet there is that property in all letters, of apt- 
neſs to be conjoined in ſyllables and words through 
the voluble motions of the organs, that they mo- 
 dify and diſcriminate the voice without appearing 
to diſcontinue it. | der. 
The middle parts of the broad beam of white 
light which fell upon the paper, did, without any 
confine of ſhadow to modify it, become coloured 
all over with one uniform colour, the colour being 
always the ſame in the middle of the paper as at the 


_ 


N 


What modicums of wit he utters: his evaſions | 


. To ſoften 


the ſtays before, being a part of the tucker, is call- | 


| 


Mop1"r1CABLE. adj. [from modify.] Di- 


1. To change the external qualities or ac- | 


— 
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3 to moderate; 
Of his grace 
He modifies his firſt ſevere decree, ow 
The keener edge of battle to rebate. Dry, 
To Mo'viry. v. #. To extenuate. 
After all this diſcanting and. m>difying upon the | 
matter, there is hazard on the yi / 
YE L" Eftranye, 
Mop1'LLoNn. 3. 


| V [French ; modiels, 
Latin. | 


Modillons, in architecture, are little 
which are often ſet under the corinthian and con. 
poſite orders, and ſerve to ſupport the projecture of 
the larmier or drip : this part muſt be diſtinguiſl. 
ed from the great model, which is the diameter of 
the pillar; for, as the proportion of an edifice in 
general depends on the diameter of the pillar, ſo the 
fize and number of the modillons, as alſo the in. 
terval between them, ought to have die relation ty 
the whole fabrick. Harris, 

The modillons or dentelli make a noble ſhow 
their graceful projections. Spefater, 

Me'pisH. adj. [ from mode.] Faſhionable; 
formed according to the reigning cuſ. 
tom. 

But you, perhaps, expect a 
With am'rous ſongs, and wanton 


1. 
: 


* 


\ 


feaſt, 


D 
Hypocriſy, at the faſhionable end of the = 
is very different from hypocriſy in the city; the 
modiſh hypocrite endeavours to r more vitious 
than he really is, the other kind of hypocrite 
more virtuous. Addiſon's Spectator. 

Mo'pi8HLY. adv. [from modi. Fa. 

ſhionably. 
| Young children ſhould not be much perplexed 

420 putting off their hats, and making legs no- 

iſbly. Lecke, 

Mo'pisHNEss. 2. / [from modiſb.] Af. 
fectation of the faſhion. 

To Mo'DULATE. v. a. | moduler, Latin.] 
To form ſound to a certain key, or to 
certain notes. | 

The noſe, lips, teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, 
weaſan, lungs, muſcles of the cheſt, diaphragm, 
and muſcles of the belly, all ſerve to make or madu- 
late the ſound. Crew's Coſm:l, 

Could any perſon ſo modulate her voice as to de- 
ceive ſo many. | | Brom, 

Echo propagates around 

Each charm of modulated ſound. Ann 
Mopura"Tion. #. /. [from modulate; 

modulation, French. ] | 

The act of forming any thing to cer. 
tain proportion. 

The number of the ſimple original minerals hae 
not been rightly fixed: the matter of two or more 
kinds being mixed together, and by the different 
proportion and modulation of that matter varioully 
diverſified, have been reputed all different kinds. 

Woodward. 
The ſpeech, as it is a ſound reſulting from the 
modulation of the air, has moſt affinity to the ſpirit, 
but as it is uttered by the tongue, has immediate 
cognation with the body, and fo is the fitteſt in- 
ſtrument to manage a commerce between the in- 
viſible powers and human ſouls cloathed in fleſh. 
Govertment of the Tongue. 

2. Sound modulated ; harmony ; melody. 

Innumerous ſongſtets, in the freſhening ſhade, 

Their medulations mix, mellifluous. Thomſon's Spr. 
Mo'"puLarTo. 2. /. [from modulate.) He 

who forms ſounds to a certain key; 2 


tuner; that which modulates. | 

The tongue is the grand inſtrument of taſte, 
the faithful judge of all'our nouriſhment, the 
artful modulator of our voice, and the necefſary 
ſervant of maſtication. Derbam· 


Mo'puLE. 2. /. [medulus, Latin.] An 
empty repreſentation ; a model; an ex- 


T, 


Shakeſpoares | 
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edges Newton, 


ternal form, | 
My 
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e 
hath one 
A but till thy news be uttered; | 
And then, all this thou ſee'ſt, is but a clod 
And module of confounded royalty. Sbaleſp. 
Mo'pus. 1. J. [Latin.] Something paid 
as a compenſation for tithes on the ſup- 
Pe of being a moderate equiva- 
2 terrible circumſtance of this bill, is turning 
the tithe of flax and hemp into what the lawyers 
call a modus, or a certain ſum in lieu of a tenth 
part of the product. 6 a Soft. 
Mob wAL L. #. J. [ picus.] A bird. Ainſ. 
Mos. adj. [ma, Saxon. See Mo.] More; 
a greater number. 

Ihe chronicles of England mention no moe than 
only fix kings bearing the name of Edward fince 
the conqueſt, therefore it cannot be there ſhould be | 
more. p Hooker. 

Mo'Halk. 2. J. [mohere, moire, French. ] 


Thread or ſtuff made of camels or other 


hair, | 

She, while her lover pants upon her breaſt, 
Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt, 
And when ſhe ſees her friend in deep deſpair, 


Obſerves how much a chintz exceeds mobair. Pope. 


Mo'uock. 2. /. The name of a cruel 
nation of America piven to ruffians 
who infeſted, or rather were imagined 
to infeſt, the ſtreets of London. 


From milk-ſop he ſtarts up moboct. Prior. 
Who has not trembled at the mobock's name? 


Gay. 
Thou haf fallen upon me with the rage off 
mad dog, or a mebeck» Dennis. 
Mo'1DERED. adj. | properly moddered, or 
mudded.| Crazed. Ainſworth. 
Mo'1por. 2. / A Portugal coin, rated 
at one pound ſeven ſhillings. | 
Mo'teTY. 2. J. | moitie, Fr. from moien, 
the middle.] Half; one of two equal 
parts. 5 
This company being divided into two equal 
wicties, the one before, the other ſince the coming 
of Chriſt ; that part which, fince the coming of 
Chriſt, partly hath embraced, and partly ſhall em- 
brace, the Chriſtian religion, we term, as by a 
more proper name, the church of Chriſt, Hooker. 
The death of Antony 
Is not a fingle doom, 'in that name la 
A moiety of the world. Shakeſp. Antony and . 
Touzh'd with human — . — Fung 2270 | 
Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shgkeſpeare. 
The militia was ſettled, a moiery of which ſhould 
be nominated by the king, and 2 other mojety by 
the parliament. TS. © 
As this is likely to produce a ceſſation of arms 
among one half of our ifland, it is reaſonable that 
the more beautiful moiety of his majeſty's ſubjects 
ſhould eſtabliſh a truce, © iſon. 
7% Mork. v. a. [mouiller, F rench. ] 
1. To daub with dirt. | 


All they which were left were moiled with dirt 
2nd mire by reaſon of the deepneſs of the rotten 


bans by Xnoll EA. 
2. Jo weary, | 
No more tug one another thus, nor moi / your- 


ſelves, receive * 
77 15 equal. Chapman's Iliad. 
„Mort. v. 2. [moziller, French. ] 


I, To labour in the mire, | 


Mil not too much under-ground, for the hope 

of mines is very uncertain. Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. Totoil; to drudge. 
The name of the laborious William Ney, at- 
engel eseneral to Charles the Firſt, was anagram - 
matiſed, J moyl in Lago. 5 Hobel. 
They toil and moil for the intereſt of their maſters, 

that in requital break their hearts. L'Eftrangec 


Aring to Nay It by, | 
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e 
huſk ſpend all my days in . 
meine huſband; to ſpend all my days 22 


« ] 'E Ange. 
Now he muſt moi and drudge for one he loaths. 
I | Dryden. 
With thee twas Marian's dear delight 
To mbil all day, and merry-make at night. Gay. 
MOIST. adj. | moifte, moite, French] 
1. Wet, not dry; wet, not liquid; wet 
in a ſmall degree. ; 
| The hills to their ſupply 
Vapour, and exhalation duſk and moiſt, 
Sent up amain. Milton. 
Why were the moiſt in number ſo outdone, 
That to a thouſand dry they arte but one. | 
Blackmore. 


. 
„ 


the diſeaſes that depend upon a relaxation in a moiß 

One. Arbutbnot. 
Nor yet, when moiſt Arcturus clouds the ſky, 

The woods and fields their pleaſing toils deny. 


* . 
2. Juicy; ſucculent. Ainſworth. 
To MotsrT. * a. [from moiſt.] To 
To Mo'isrEN. F make damp; to make 
wet to a ſmall degree; to damp. 
Write till your ink be dry; and with your tears 
Moiſt it again; and frame ſome feeling line. 
Shakeſpeare. 
His breaſts are full of milk, and his bones are 
moiſtened with-marrow. Job, xxi. 24. 
A pipe a little moiſtened on the infide, ſo as 
there be no drops left, maketh a more ſolemn ſound 
than if the pipe were dry. Bacon. 
When torrents from the mountains fall no more, 
the ſwelling river is reduced into his ſhallow bed, 
with ſcarce water to moiſten his own pebbles. 
x Dryden's LE neid. 
Mo'1sTENER. #. . [from moiffen.] The 
perſon or thing that moiſtens. 


| neſs; wetneſs in a ſmall degree. 
Pleaſure both kinds take in the moiſineſs and 
denſity of the air. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The ſmall particles of brick or ſtone the leaſt 
| moiſtneſs would join together. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Mo'isTURE. =. / | moiteur, French; from 
' moiſt. ] 
1. State of being moiſt; moderate wet- 
neſs. | 
Sometimes angling to a little river near hand, 
which, for the moiſture it beſtowed upon roots of 
ſome flouriſhing trees, was rewarded with their 
ſhadow.0 
Set ſuch plants as require much moiſture upon 
ſandy, dry grounds. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| While dryneſs moiſture, coldneſs heat reſiſts, 
All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. 
3 Denbam. 
2. Small quantity of liquid. | 
All my body's moiſture 
Scarce ſerves to quench my furnace-burning heat. 


* Shakeſpeare. 3 


If ſome penurious ſource by chance appear d 
Scanty of waters, when you ſcoop'd it dry, 
And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, 


Did he not daſh th' untaſted moiſture from him. 
2 Addiſon. 
Moxes of à net. The meſhes. Ain/aw. 


Mo'xy. adj. Dark: as, moky weather, 
Ainſworth. It ſeems a corruption of 
murky. 
muggy. Duſky; cloudy. 

MOLE. . /. [mel, Saxon; mole, Fr. 
mola, Lat.] | 

1. A mole is a formleſs concretion of extra- 
vaſated blood, which grows into a kind 
of fleſh in the uterus, and is called a 
falſe conception, uincy. 

2. A natural ſpot or diſcolouzation of the 


Oh the endleſs miſery of the life I lead] cries the 


body. 


In ſome places they call it | 


1 


Many who live well in a dry air, fall into all | 


Mo'1sTNess. 2. J. [from moiſt.] Damp- | 


Sidney. by 


| needleſs oppoſition. 
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tho perpetuation of a very ancient cuſtom. 
4 8 Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
Such in painting are the warts and mo/es, which, 
adding a likeneſs to the face, are not therefore to 
a be omitted. , X p Dryden. 
That Timothy Trim and Jack were the ſame 
perſon, was proved, particularly by a mole under the 
left pap. | _ » Arbuthnots 
The peculiarities in Homer are marks and moles, 
by which every common eye diſtinguiſhes him. 
Pope. 
3. [From moles, Latin; mole, French.] 
A mound; a dyke, 
Sion is ſtreightened on the north fide by the 
ſei-ruined wall of the mole. oy 
With aſphaltick ſlime the gather'd beach 
They faſten d; and the mole immenſe wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high-arch'd; a bridge 
Of length prodigious. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The great quantities of ſtones dug out of the 
rock could not eaſily conceal themſelves, had they 
not been confumed in the moles and buildings of 
Naples. | Addiſon on Italy. 
Bid the broad arch the dang*rous flood contain, 
The mole projected break the roaring main. Pope. 
4+ [Talpa.) A little beaſt that works 
under-ground. 
Tread ſoftly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall ; we now are near his cell. 
Sbaleſpeara. 
What is more obvious thar a mole, and yet what 
more palpable argument of Providence? More. 
ales have perfect eyes, and holes for them 
through the ſkin, not much bigger than a pin's 
head. Ray on Creation. 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 
Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave. 


Popes 

Mo'L BAT. 2. J. [arthragoriſcus.] A e. 

| | Ainſworth. 

Mo'rzcasT. 2. J. [mole and ca.] Hil- 
lock caſt up by a mole. 


In Spring let the molecaſts be ſpread, becauſe 
they hinder the mowers. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


MO'LECATCHER. 2. /. [mole and catcher.] - 


One whoſe employment is to catch 
moles.- | 
Get moulecatcher cunningly moule for to kill, 
And harrow and caſt abroad every hill. Tuſſer. 
Mo“LERHILL. 2. J. [mole and Hill.] Hil- 
lock thrown up by the mole working 
under ground. It is uſed proverbially, 


in hyperboles, or compariſons from 
ſomething ſmall, 

You feed your ſolitarineſs with the conceits of 
the poets, whoſe liberal pens can as eaſily travel 
over mountains as molebills. Sidney. 

The rocks, on. which the ſalt- ſea billows beat, 
And Atlas“ tops, the clouds in height that paſs, 
Compar'd to his huge perſon melehills be. Fairfax. 

A churchwarden, to expreſs Saint Martin's in 
the Fields, cauſed to be engraved a martin fitting 
upon a molehill between two trees. Peacham. 

Our politician having baffled conſcience, muſt 
not be nonpluſed with inferior obligations ; and, 
having leapt over ſuch mountains, lie down before 
a molebill. South's Sermons. 

Mountains, which to your Maker's view 
Seem leſs than molebills do to you. Roſcommon. 

Strange ignorance! that the ſame man who knows 

Ho far yond' mount above this molehill ſhows, 
Should not perceive a difference as great | 
Between ſmall incomes and a vaſt eſtate ! Dryden. 

To Mor Es. v. a. [molefter, Fr. mele/tus, 

Lat.] To difturb ; to trouble; to vex. 

Is they will firmly perſiſt concerning points 
which hitherto have been diſputed of, they muſt 
agree that they have moleſted the church with 
| | Hooker, 

No man ſhall meddle with them, or mole them 

in any matter. 1 Macs x. 3 To 


leaſure 


To noutiſh hair upon che lis of the face, is 


Sandys. 
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MOL 
Pleaſure and pain fignify whatſoever delights or 


moleſts us. Locke. 
; Bide Both are doom'd to death 
And the dead wake not to moleſt the living. Rowe. 
MoLzsTA'T1ON. 2. /. [moleftia, Latin; 
from moleft.] Diſturbance; uneaſineſs 
cauſed by vexation. 
Though uſeleſs unto us, and rather of moleſt- 
ation, we refrain from killing ſwallows. Brown. 
An internal ſatisfaction and acquieſcence, or 
diſſatisfaction and moleſtation of ſpirit, attend the 
practice of virtue and vice reſpectively. 
Norris's Miſcel. 
. [from moleft.] One 


MoLE'STER. 7. 
who diſturbs. | 
Mo'LETRACK. 2. /. [mole and track.] 


Courſe of the mole under-ground. 

The pot-trap is a deep earthen veſſel ſet in the 
ground, with the brim even with the bottom of 
the moletracks. Mortimer. 


Mo'Lewary. =. /. [mole and peonpan, 


Saxon. See MouLpware,] A mole.. 


The moletuarp's brains mixt therewithal, 
And with the ſame the piſmire's gall. Drayton. 
Mo'LL1ENT. adj. [molliens, Lat.] Soften- 
Ing. 
Mor! FIABLE. adj. [ from mollify.] That 
may be ſoftened. 
MoLLITICA“TTION. #./. [from mollify.] 
1. The act of mollifying or ſoftening. 
For induration or mollification, it is to be in- 
quired what. will make metals harder and harder, 
and what will make them ſofter and ſofter. Bacon. 
2. Pacification ; mitigation. 
Some mollification, ſweet lady. Shakeſpeare. 
Mo'LLITIER. 2. /. [from mollify.] 
1. That which ſoftens; that which ap- 
peaſes. | 
The root hath a tender, dainty heat ; which, 
when it cometh above ground to the ſun and air, 
vaniſheth ; for it is a great mollifier. Bacon. 
2. He that pacifies or mitigates. 
To Mo'LLIFY. v. a. [ nollio, Latin; mol- 
lir, French. ] 
1. To ſoften; to make ſoft. 


2. To aſſwage. 
Neither herb, nor molliſying plaiſter, reſtored 
them to health. Wifſd. xvi. 12. 
Sores have not been cloſed, neither bound up, 
neither mollified with ointment. - Tſaiab, i. 6. 
3. To appeaſe; to pacify; to quiet. 
Thinking her filent imaginations began to work 
upon ſomewhat, to mollify them, as the nature of 
muſick is to do, I took up my harp. 
He brought them to theſe ſavage parts, 
And with ſweet ſcience mollify'd their ſtubborn 
hearts. Spenſer. 


The crone, on the wedding night, finding the 


knight's averſion, ſpeaks a good word for herſelf, 
in hope to mollify the ſullen bridegroom. Dryden. 


4. To qualify ; to leſſen any thing harſh. 


Sidn . ] 
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MOM k 
Mo'Ly. =. J. [moly, Latin; moly, French.] 
A plant. 


Moly, or wild garlick, is of ſeyeral forts; as 
the great moly of Homer, the Indian moly, the 


moly of Hungary, ſerpent's moly, the yellow . 5 


Spaniſh purple moly, Spaniſh filver-capped moly, 
Dioſcorides's moly, the ſweet moly of Montpelier : 
the roots are tender, and muſt be carefully de- 
fended from froſts: as for the time of their 
flowering, the moly of Homer flowers in May, 
and continues till July, and ſo do all the reſt except 


the laſt, which is late in September: they are 


hardy, and will thrive in any ſoil. 

The ſovereign plant he drew, 
And ſhew'd its nature, and its wond'rous pow'r, 
Black was the root, but milky white the flower ; 
Molly the name. Pope's Odyſſey+ 


Mor o'ssss. | n. /. [| melazzo, Italian.] 
Mori a'sses. 0 Treacle; the ſpume or 
ſcum of the juice of the ſugar cane. 
Moms. . /. A dull, ſtopid-blockhead, a 
ſtock, a poſt: this owes its original to the 
French word momon, which fignifies the 
gaming at dice in maſquerade, the rule 
of which is, that a ftri& ſilence is to 
be obſerved ; whatſoever ſum one ſtakes 
another covers, but not a word 1s to be 
ſpoken; hence alſo comes our word 


mum for ſilence. Hanmer. 
Mome, malthorſe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch 
Either get thee from the door, or ſit down at the 


Mortimer . 


hatch. Shakeſpeare. 
MOMENT. . /. | moment, Fr. momen- 
tum, Lat.] | 


1. Conſequence; importance; weight ; 
value. 

We do not find that our Saviour reproved them 
of error, for thinking the judgment of the ſcribes 
to be worth the objeCting, for eſteeming it to be 
of any moment ot value in matters concerning God. 


| 8 6 Hooker, 
I have ſeen her die twenty times upon far poorer 
moment. Shakeſpeare. 


What towns of any moment but we have? Shak. 
It is an abſtruſe ſpeculation, but alſo of far leſs 
moment and conſequence to us than the others; 
ſeeing that without this we can evince the exiſt- 


_ ence of God, Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Force; impulſive weight; actuating 
power. 


The place of publick prayer is a circumſtance 
in the outward form, which hath moment to help 
devotion. 1 Hooker . 

Can theſe or ſuch be any aid to us? 

Look they as they were built to ſhake the world ? 
Or be a moment to our enterprize ? Ben Jonſon. 

Touch with lighteſt moment of impulſe 
His free-will, to her own inclining left 
In even ſcale. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

He is a capable judge; can hear both ſides with 


an indifferent ear; is determined only by the m 


ments of truth, and ſo retracts his paſt errors. 


Mowz"xTALLY. adv. [from momey,, 
Lat.] For a moment. 
Air but momentally remaining in our bodies, hat 
no proportionable ſpace for its converfion, onl 
length enough to refrigerate the heart. ) of 


7 4 2 row, 
MomMEenTA NEOUS, 0 adj. | momentan: 
Mo'MENTANY. French; mon, 


taneus, Latin. ] Laſting but a moment 

Small difficulties, when exceeding great yoo 
is ſure to enſue; and, on the other fide, wy, 
zany benefits, when the hurt which they di 
after them is unſpeakable, are not at all to be x. 


ſpeCted. . Hooks, 
Flame above is durable and conſiſtent ; by 


with us it is a ftranger and momentany, Baan, 
Wo 5 Scarce could the ſhady king 
The horrid ſum of his intentions tell, 
But ſhe, ſwift as the momentary win 
Of lightning, or the words he ſpoke, left hell. 
4 at | Craſhay, 
Mo'MENTARY. adj. [from moment.] Lal. 
ing for a moment ; done in a moment. 
Momentary as a ſound, 
Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream, Shakeſpear, 
Swift as thought the flitting ſhade 
Through air his momentary journey made, Dryde, 
Onions, garlick, pepper, ſalt and vinegar, take 
in great quantities, excite a momentary heat aj 
fever. 7 Arbutbng, 
Mou N rovs. adj. from momentum, Lat. 
Important; weighty ; of conſequence, 
Great Anne, weighing th' events of war 
Momentous, in her prudent heart thee choſe, 
| Pb:lg, 
If any falſe ſtep be made in the more Ken, 
concerns of life, the whole ſcheme of ambitiou 
deligns is broken, Addiſa 
It would be a very weak thing to give up ſo m. 
mentous a point as this, only becauſe it has ber 
conteſted. | Water, 
Mo'MMERY. z. J. [or mummery, from nun- 
mer, momerie, French.] An entertain- 
ment in which maſkers play frolicks, 
All was jollity, 
Feaſting and mirth, light wantonneſs and laughts, 
Piping and playing, minſtrelſy and maſking, 
|. Till life fled from us like an idle dream, 
A ſhew of mommery without a meaning. Rows 
Mo'nACHaAL. adj. [monacal, French; m. 
nachalis, Lat. , Monaſtick; 
— to monks, or conventual 0r- 
ers. 


Mo'nacnisMm. n. /. [monachiſme, Fr.] 
The ſtate of monks; the monaſtick 


life. 
Mo'nap. | 1. J. Iuodg.] An indivilidle 
Mo NAD E. thing. | 


Diſunity is the natural property of matter, whid 
of itſelf is nothing but an infinite congeries of phj - 
fical monads. Mare 


MONARCH. =. /. [monarch, French; 


ow 
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or burdenſome. | Norris. 
They would, by yielding to ſome things, when 
they refuſed others, ſooner prevail with the houſes 
to mollify their demands, than at firſt to reform 
them. Clarendon. 
Cowley thus paints Goliah: 
The valley, now, this monſter ſeem'd to fill, 
And we, methought, look d up to him from our 
hill; 1 
where the "two words, ſeem'd and methought, 
have molliſied the figure. Dryden. 
Mo LT EN. part. pail. from melt. 
Braſs is molten out of the ſtone. Fob, xxviii. 2. 
In a ſmall furnace made of a temperate heat; 
let the heat be ſuch as may keep the metal mclten, 
and no more. Bacon. 
Love's myſtick form the artizans of Greece N 
In wounded ſtone, or molten gold expreſs. Prior. | 


lags. 
1. A governor inveſted with abſolute au- 
thority; a king. | 4 


] was 
A morſel for a monarch. Shake(p. Ant. and 2 1 
Vour brother kings and monarchs of the 
Do all expect that you ſhould rouſe yourſelf. 
| Shakeſpeare 
The father of a family or nation, that uſes 
his ſervants like children, and adviſes with then 
in what concerns the commonweal, and thereby 
is willingly obeyed by them, is what the ſchoos 
mean by a monarch. Temple 
2. One ſuperior to the reſt of the {ame 
kind. y 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays Das 
With 


Supreme in Rate, and in three more decays 


3. An indiviſible particle of time. 
If I would go to hell for an eternal moment, or 
| fo, I could be knighted. . Shakeſp. Merry Wives. 
The flighty purpoſe never is o'ertook, 
Unleſs the deed go with it: from this moment 
The very firſtlings of my heart ſhall be | | 
The firſtlings of my hand. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The imaginary reaſoning of brutes is not a di- 
ſtin& reaſoning, but performed in a phyſical mo- 
ment. Hate. 
While I a moment name, a moment's paſt; 
I'm nearer death in this verſe than the laſt ; 
What then is to be done? Be wiſe with ſpeed ; 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. | Youngs 
Yet thus receiving and returning bliſs 
In this great moment, in this golden now, 
When ev'ry trace of what, or when, or how, 
Shou'd from my ſoul by raging love be torn · Prior. | 
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| With eaſe diftinguiſh'd, is the regal race, + 


One monarth wears an open, honeſt face 
Shap'd to his fize, _— — to behold, * _ 
His royal body thines with ſpecks of gold. Dryden. 
Return'd with dire remorſeleſs W, 
| The monarch ſavage rends the trembling prey» Pope. 
L Preſident. " WY . , 
3 Come, thou monarch of the vine, | 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink ; 
In thy vats our Cares be drown d. bea 
Moxa"RCHAL. adj. [from monarch. ] Suit- 
ing a monarch ; regal ; princely ; 1m- 
rial. | i 
| * Satan, whom now tranſcendent glory rais d 
Above his fellows, with. monarchal pride, 
Conſcious of higheſt worth, unmov d thus ſpake. 
SIS Þ | Milton. 
Mona"rCHICAL, adj. [monarchique, Fr. 
worzpxixcc;3 from monarch.) Veſted in a 
ſingle ruler. * I 
That ſtorks will only live in free ftates, is a 
conceit to advance the opinion of 
policies, and from antipathies in nature to diſpa- 
rage monarchical government. Brown. | 
The decretals reſolve all into a monarchical power 
at Rome. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 
To Mo'NARCHISE: v. . [from monarch. | 
To play the king. 105 5 
Allowing him a breath, a little ſcene 
To monarchize, be fear d, and kill with looks. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
Mo'naRCHT. #. /. [monarchie, French; 
ao αννν -. !! 2. E 
1. The government of a ſingle perſon. 
While the monarchy flouriſh'd, theſe wanted not 
a protector. IT Atterbury's Sermons. 
2. Kingdom; empire 1 


* 


pretty 


I paſt 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The firſt that there did greet my ſtranger ſoul, 

Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 

Who cried aloud, What ſcourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence 

This ſmall inheritance 

Contenteth me, and 's worth a monarchy. Shakeſp. 

Mo'nasSTERY. n. . [monaſtere, French; 
monaſterium, Latin. 


gious retirement; convent ; abby ; cloi- 


ſter. It is uſually pronounced, and 
often written, nonaſtry. 


» 


Then courts of kings were held in high renown; | 


There, virgins honourable vows receiv d, 

But chaſte as maids in monaſteries lv d. Dryden. 
In a monaſtery your devotions cannot carry you ſo 

far toward the next world, as to make this loſe the 


ſight of you. Pope. 
Mox As Tick. { adj. [monaſtique, Fren. 
MoxA“sTICAL. monaſticus, Lat.] Re- 


ligiouſly recluſe; pertaining to a monk. 
I drave my ſuitor to forſwear 
the world, and to live in a nook merely monaftick. 


Shakeſp. As you like it. 


The filicious and hairy veſts of the ſtricteſt orders 
of friers derive the inſtitution of their monaſtick 
life from the example of John and Elias. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
a life monaſtick, 


When young, you led. 
And wore a veſt ecclefiaſtick 5 


Now in your age you grow fantaſtick. 3 | 
ONA STICALLY. adv. { from monaftick.] 


Recluſely ; in the manner of a monk. 
3 have a dozen years more to anſwer for, all mo- 
light. oy 
Mo'nvar. . , [from moon. and 
The ſecond day of the week. 
0 NEY. 2. . | monnoye, French; moneta, 
Latin. It has properly no plural except 


* Swift, 
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Metal coined for the purpoſes of 
Importune him for monies : be not ceaſt 

Wich flight denial. _ Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 

The jealous wittolly knave hath thafles of money. 


| __ _» Shakeſpeare, 
| : You need my help, and you ſay, 
.Shylock, we would have monies. Shakeſpeare. 
I Will give thee the worth of it 


in Money « 
&. 1 Kings, xxi. 2. 
Wives che readieſt helps 
To betray heady huſbands, rob the eaſy | 
And lend the monies on return of luſt. Ben Jonſon. 
Money differs from uncoin'd- filver, in that the 


tained by the ſtamp it bears, which is a publick 
_ voucher, | y Locke. 
My diſcourſe to the hen-peck' d has produced 
many correſpondents; ſuch a diſcourſe is of general 
uſe, and every married man's money. Addiſon. 
-* Shall 1 withhold a little money or food from my 
fellow creature, for fear he ſhould not be good 
enough to receive it from me? Law. 
cept-of their own coinage by a publick mint. 
| „ | SToift. 
Thoſe huckfterers or money jobbers will be found 
neceſſary, if this braſs money is made cu 
exchequer . 2 f * Sevift P 
Mo'nteyBAG. 2. J. [money and ag.] A 
large purſe. | 
Look to my houſe ; Tram right loth to go; 
There is ſome ill a brewing towards my reſt, 
For I did dream of moneybags to-night. 
by an ill-bred puppy; 


My place was taken up 
arm. Addiſon's Guar. 


with a moneybag under eac 

Mo'nzy Box. 2. /. | mon 
till ; repoſitory of ready coin. 

Mo'neYCHANGER. #. /. [money and 
* A broker in money. 

The uſurers or moneychangers being a ſcandalous 
employment at Rome, is a reaſon for the high rate 
of intereſt. R Arbuthnot. 

Mo'nEYED. adj. [from money.] Rich 
in money: often uſed in oppoſition to 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of lands, 

Invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants, 
for the continuing and quickening of trade. Bacon, 

If exportation will not balance importation, away 
muſt your filver go again, whether moneyed or not 
moneyed ; tor where goods do not, filver muſt pay 
for the commodities you ſpend. Locke. 

Several turned their money into thoſe funds, 
merchants as well as other moneyed men. Swift. 

With theſe meaſures. fell in all monied men; 
ſuch as had raiſed vaſt ſums by trading with ſtocks 
and funds, and lending upon great intereſt. Squift, 

Mo'xEYER. n. J. | monnoyer-eur, French; 
from money. ] af | 3 

1. One that deals in money ; a banker. 

2. A coiner of money. 

Mo'neYLess. adj. | from money. 
ing money; pennileſs. 

The ſtrong expectation of a good certain ſalary 
will outweigh the loſs by bad rents received out of 
lands in moneyleſs times. _.__ Sorft. 

Mo'NEYMATTER. 2. /. | money and mat- 
ter.] Account of debtor and creditor. 


] Want- 


© 


moneymatters ſtan between us? 


vener.] One who raiſes money for 
others. 


hands of money-ſcriveners ; ſuch fellows are like 
pour wire-drawing mills, if they get bold of a 
man's finger, they will pull in his whole body at 
laſt. Arbuthnet's Hiſt. of Jobn Bull. 


= 


when money is taken for a fingle piece; 
Vor. II. e 


. 


Mo'nzyworrT. 3. / A plant. 


5 but monies was formerly uſed for ſums.) ; 


4 


: 


Suppoſe a young unexperienced man in the 
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quantity of filver in each piece of money is aſcer- | 


' 


hs = are not obliged to receive any monies, ex: 


rrent in the 


and Sex.] A 


What if you and I Nick ſhould enquire how | 
Arbuthnot« 1 
Mo'nNEYSCRIVENER. 7. / [money and /cri- 


| 


| 
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MON | 
Mo'nzvsworTH. u. /. [monty and worth.] 
Something valuable; ſomething that 
will bring ee if 5 
There is either money or farorth 1 | 
controverſies of life ; for olive in 1 E 
world, and it is the price of all things in it. 
| __. L'Eftrange.. 
Mo'nccorn. =. / [mang, Saxon, and 
\corn.] Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye ; 
miſcellane, or maſlin. 7 '* 
 Mo'ncer. 2. /. [manxene, Saxon, a 
trader; from mangian, Saxon, to trade, ] 
A dealer: a ſeller. It is ſeldom or ne- 
ver uſed alone, or otherwiſe than after 
the name of any commodity to expreſs a 
ſeller of that commodity : as, a fb. 
monger ; and ſometimes a medler it any 


thing: as, a whoremonger ; a neauſ- 
monger. | 1 
Do you know me? — es, excellent well, you 


are a ſiſh-monger. | Shake'peare. 
Th' impatient ſtates-monger 
Could now contain himſelf no longer. Hudibras. 
Mo'NGREL. adj. as mongcorn, from manx, 
Saxon, or mengen, to mix, Dutch.] Of 
a mixed breed: commonly written 
mungrel for mangrel. 
This zealot 
Is of a mongrel, divers kind, Woes bd 
Clerick before, and lay behind. _ _ Hudibras, 
Ye mongrel work of heav'n, with human ſhapes, 
That have but juſt enough of ſenſe to know 
The maſter's voice. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
I'm but a half-ftrain'd villain yet, 
But mongrel miſchievous” Dryden. 
Baſe, groveling, worthleſs wretches ; 
Mongrels in faction; poor faint-hearted traitors. 


His friendſhip ſtill to few confin'd, 
Were always of the middling kind; 
No fools of rank, or el breed, 
Who fain would paſs for Jords indeed. Swifts Miſ. 
Mo'niMENT. #. . [from moneo, Lat.] It 
ſeems here to ſignify inſcription. 
Some others were driven and diſtent 
Into great ingots and to wedges ſquare, 
Some in round plates withouten moniment. 
| - Fairy Queen. 
To Mo'xisH. v. a. [moneo, Latin.] To 
admoniſh, of which it is a contraction. 
Moniſb him gently, which ſhall make him both 
willing to amend, and glad to go forward in love. 
| | Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 
Mo'ni8HeR. #. /. [from moniſh.] An 
. admoniſher; a monitor. 
Mon1'T10N. 2. . [monitio, Lat. monition, 
French. N 
1. Information; hint. 
We have no viſible monition of the returns of 


any other periods, ſuch as we have of the day, by 
. ſucceſhve light and darkneſs. Holder on Time. 


2. Inſtruction; document. 
| Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to the advice 
of friends, but to the counſels and monitions of rea- 

ſon itſelf. L"Eftrange. 

Then after ſage monitions from his friends, 
His talents to employ for nobler ends, | 

He turns to politicks his dang'rous wit. Swift. 
Mo'niTtoR. #. / [Latin.} One who 
. warns of faults, or informs of duty; 
one who gives uſeful hints. Tt is uſed 


of an upper ſcholar in a ſchool com- 
miſſioned by the maſter to look to the 

boys in his abſence. 
© You need not be a moniter to the king; his learn- 
ing is eminent: be but his. ſcholar, and you are 
ſafe. Fg ö 5 Bacon. 
It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have 
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theſe * alſo firm and untainted, ta carry bis 


moniter, 
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MON l 
wonirer in his boſom, his law in his heart, and to 


have ſuch a conſcience as mitzht be its on caſuiſt. 
| | " South's Sermons. 


We can but divine who, it is that ſpeaks; whe-' Mon«s-RHUJARB, 3. / A ſpecies of 
cher Perßus himſelf, or his friend and monitor, or 


a third perſon. Dryden. 
The pains that come from the neceſſities of na- 

ture, are monitors to us to beware of greater miſ- 

chiefs. Locke. 


Mo'wrtory. adj. [monitoire, French; 


monitorius, Latin.] Conveying uſeful] 


inſtruction; giving admonition, 


Loſſes, miſcarriages, and diſappointments, are | 


-monitory and inſtructive. L' Eftrange. 
He is fo taken up Rill, in ſpite of the monitory 
hint in my eſſay, with particular men, that he ne- 
glects mankind. - Pope. 

Mo'nirokry. 2. /. Admonition ; warn- 

Ing. N 

1 king of Hungary took a biſhop in battle, and 
kept him priſoner; whereupon the pope writ a mo- 


nitory to him, for that he had broken the privilege |- 


of holy church. | Bacon. 
MONK. ». J [ monec, Saxon; monachus, 


Latin; worzyd;.] One of a religious 


community bound by vows to certain 
obſervances. | 
Twould prove the verity of certain words 
Spoke by a holy monk. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Abdemeleck, as one weary of the world, gave 
over all, and betook himſelf to a ſolitary life, and 
became a melancholy Mahometan monk. MKnolles. 
The droniſh monks, the ſcorn and ſhame of man- 
hood, 
Rouſe and prepare once more to take poſſeſſion, 
And neſtle in their ancient hives again. Rowe. 
Menks, in ſome reſpects, agree with regulars, 
as in the ſubſtantial vows of religion; but in other 
reſpects, monks and regulars differ; for that regu- 
lars, vows excepted, are not tied up to ſo ſtrict a 
rule of life as monks are. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Mo'x KEY. 2. . [moni tin, a little man.] 
1. An ape; a baboon; a jackanapes. 
An animal bearing ſome reſemblance of 


man. 

One of them ſhewed me a ring that he had of 
your daughter for a monkey ; Tubal, it was my 
turquoiſe 3 1 would not have given it for a wilder- 
neſs of monkeys. Shakeſpeare. 

More new-fangled than an ape; more giddy in 
my defires than a monkey. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, deftroy their 
young ones by ſenſeleſs fondneſs. Locke on Educa. 

With glittering gold and ſparkling gems they 

ſhine, | | 
But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Granville. 
2. A word of contempt, or {light kind- 


neſs. 

This is the monkey's own giving out; ſhe is 
perſuaded I will marry her. Shakeſpeare. 
Poor monkey ! how wilt thou do for a father? 

Shakeſpeare. 


Mo'nxtry. n. /. [from monk.] The 


-monaſtick life. | 
Neither do I meddle with their evangelical per- 
fection of vows, nor the dangerous ſervitude of 
their raſh and impotent votaries, nor the inconve- 
niences of their monkery. Hall. 


Mo'x K HOOD. 7. /. [monk and Hd.] The 


character of a monk. | 
He had left off his © monkbyod too, and was no 
longer obliged to them. Atterbury. 
Mo'x KIS H. adj. [from monk. ] Monaltick ; 
pertaining to monks ; taught by monks. 
Thoſe publick charities are a greater ornament 
to this city than all its wealth, and do more real 
honour to the reformed religion, than redounds to 
the church of Rome from all thoſe monbiſb and 
ſuperſtitious foundations of which the yainly boaſts, 
| | Atterbury. 
Riſe, riſe, Roſcommon, ſec the Blenheim mule, 
The dull conſtraint of morkifþ rhyme refuſe. Smith. 


e 
Monxs-noo0D, . 17 [ con/olida regalis.] 
A plant. S's \  Ainjevorth. 


dock: its roots are ufed in OT 

Mo'nocroRD. . /. | aw and = 

1. An inſtrument 2 A the 
trumpet marine. ; Harris. 

2. A kind of inftrument anciently of ſin- 
gular uſe for the regulating of ſounds : | 
the ancients made uſe of it to deter- 
mine the proportion of ſounds to one 
another. When the chord was divided 
into two equal parts, ſa, that the terms 
were as one to one, they called them 


called them octaves or diapaſons; when 
they were as three to two, they called 
them fifths or diapentes ; if they were as 
four to three, they called them fourths 
or diateſſerons; if as five to four, they 
called it diton, or a tierce- major; but 
if as fix to five, then they called it a 
demi-diton, or a tierce minor; and 
laſtly, if the terms were as twenty- 
four to twenty-five, they called it a de- 
miton or dieze; the monochord being 
thus divided, was properly that which 
they called a ſyſtem, of which there 
were many kinds, according to the diffe- 
rent diviſions of the monochord. Harris. 
Mono'cuLar. T adj. [ uw. and oculus.] 
Mono'cuLovs, c / One-eyed; having 
only one eye. 


He was well ſerved who, going to cut down an 
antient white hawthorn tree, which, becauſe ſhe 
budded before others, might be an occaſion of ſu- 


eyes, and made him monocular. Howell. 
Thoſe of China repute the reſt of the world mo- 
noculous. Glanville's Scepſis. 
Mo'nopy. 2. / Duοοον] monodie, Fren.] 
A poem ſung by one perſon not in dia- 
logue. | 
Mono'GamisT. 2. /. [uw®- and yau®; 
monogame, Fr.] One who diſallows ſe- 
| cond marriages. | | 
Mono'camMyY. 2. J. [ monogamie, French; 
9. and yxwive] Marriage of one 
wife. 
Mo'nocRAam. . . [iS and yeauux 
monogramme, French.] A cypher; a 
charaQter compounded of ſeveral letters, 
Mono'tocvse. 2. . | ui. and ay; 
monologue, Fr.] A ſcene in which a per- 
ſon of the drama ſpeaks by himſelf; a 
ſoliloquy. | 
He gives you an account of himſelf, and of his 
returning from the country, in monologue 3 to which 
unnatural way of narration Terence is ſubject in 
all his plays. Dryden. 
 Mo'nomacny. 1. J. [ uoropuce ie 3 1461®- and 
124 x1.] A duel; a ſingle combat. 
Mo'noms. #. /. [ monome, Fr.] In alge- 
bra, a quantity that has but one deno- 
mination or name; as, a b, a a b, 
a a a b. Harris. 


Monoyt TaLous. adj. ¶ monopetale, Fr. 
word and airwnw.} It is uſed for ſuch 
flowers as are formed out of one leaf, 
howſoever they may be ſeemingly cut 
into many ſmall ones, and thoſe fall off 
together, Quincy. 


| 


þ 


uniſons; but if as two to one, they | 
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perſtition, had ſome of the prickles flew into his | 
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One who by engroling or patent cb. 
tains the ſole me, Privilege of 


. vending any comm 1 
To Moxcrorixx. 0. . cg Www 3 


. monopoler, French.] To have the ſole 
power or privilege of. vending any 
commodity. | | 

He has ſuch. a prodſgious trade, that if there i 
not ſome ſtop put, he will monopolixe; nobody wil 
| ſell a yard of drapery, or mercery ware, but him. 

l Arbut hint. 

MoxoroL v. 2. . [wrnrwnia ᷣ monopole, 
Fr. e. and one.] The excluſive 
privilege of ſelling any thing. 

If I had a monopoly on't they would have part 


on' t. | Shakeſp, 
How could he anſwer't, ſhould the ſtate think ft, 
To queſtion a monopoly of wit ? Cooley, 


One of the moſt oppreſſive monopolies imaginable; 
all others can concern only ſomething without us, 
but this faſtens upon our nature, yea upon our 
reaſon. Covern. of the Tongue, 

- Shakeſpeare rather writ happily than knowingly 
and juſtly ; and Jonſon, who, by ſtudying Horace, 
had been acquainted with the rules, yet ſeemed to 

' envy to poſterity that knowledge, and to make 
a monopoly of his learning. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Moxorrorz. z./. [u40- and =100;.] A 
noun uſed only in ſome one oblique 
caſe. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Mono'sTiCH.' 1. J. Dr.] A com- 
poſition of one verſe. 

MonosYLLA'BICAL. adj. [from monojyl. 

lable.] Conſiſting of words of one {yl. 
lable. ; 

MONOSY'LLABLE. . /. [ mono/llabe, 
French; he. and ovnnatn.] A word 
of only one ſyllable. 

7 My name of Ptolemy! 
It is ſo long it aſks an hour to write it: 
Fll change it into Ice or Mars 
Or any other civil n:onoſyllable, 
That will not tire my hand. D:yden's Cleomenet, 

Poets, although not inſenſible haw much our 

language was already over- ſtocked with mony/- 
lables, yet, to ſave time and pains, introduced that 
barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, to fit them 
to the meaſure of their verſes. .. Swift, 

Monoſyllable lines, unleſs artfully managed, are 
Riff or languiſhing; but may be beautiful to ex- 
preſs melancholy, . N 

Moxos Y LLAB LED. adj. [mono/yllabe, Fr. 
from monoſyllable.] Conſiſting of one 
ſyllable, h ay” 

Nine taylors, if rightly ſpell'd, i 
Into one man are monoſy/labled. Cleaveland. 

Moo rToN x. A. p 7 | 1ordloviae 5 e. and 

76 .; monotonie, French.] Uniformity 
of ſound; want of variety in cadence. 

I could object to the repetition, of the ſame 
rhimes within four lines of each other as tireſome 
to the ear through their monotony. Pope's Letters» 


MO'NSIEUR. n. . [French.] A term 


of reproach for a Frenchman. 
A Frenchman his companion 
An eminent monſieur, that, it ſeems, much loves 
A Gallian girl. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Mon SOON. a. p [ monſon, mongon, Fr.] 
Monſoons are ſhifting trade winds in the Eaſt In- 
dlan ocean, which blow periodically ; ſome for half 
a year one way, othecs but for three months, 
and then ſhift and blow for ſix or three months di- 
rectly contrary, | Harris. 
The mon ſoons and trade winds are conſtant and 
periodicaLeven to the thirtieth degree of latitude . 
all around globe, and ſeldom tranſgreſs or fall 
ſhort of thoſe bounds. Ray. 


MONSTER. 2. / [monftre, Fr. monſtrum, 


 Mono'eoiisr. 2. J. [monepoleur, French. ) 


Lat.] | n 
| | 1. Something 
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1. 
of e natute 8 
Methinks heroic poeſie till nan, N | 
Ike ſome fantaſtic fairy land did ew, e 
Gods, devils, nymphs, witches, and giants race, 
And all but man in man's chief work had place. 
Then like ſorne worthy knight with ſacred arms, 


Doſt drive the monſters thence, and end the charms, | 


| Cowley. 
It ought to be determined whether monſters be 


diſtin& ſpecies z we find, that ſome of | 
— n tr io have none of thoſe ] 


qualities that accompany the eſſence of that ſpecies 

from whence they derive. . Locke. 
2. Something horrible for deformity, 

wickedneſs, or miſchief. 

If ſhe live long, 
And, in the end, meet the old courſe of death, 
Women will all turn monſters. Shakeſp.. King Lear. 
Ali human virtue to its lateſt breath, * 
Finds envy never conquer d but by death: 


| had rather have one ſcratch my head i th' ſun, 
When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly ſit 
To hear my nothings monſter d. Shakeſps Coriolanus. 


MonsSTRO'SITY. 0 1. from monſtrous. 
MoxsrRVO“SsIT x. The ſtate of being 


monſtrous, or out of the common order 
of the univerſe. Moenſtraſity is more 


analogous. 

This is the monſiruefity in love, that the will is 
infinite, and the execution confin d-. Shakeſpeare. 
Such a tacit league is againſt ſuch routs and 
ſhoals of people, as have utterly degenerated from 
nature, as have in their very body and frame of 
eſtate a monſtroſity « Bacon. 
We read of monſtrous births, but we often ſee 
a greater monſtroſity in educations: thus, when a 
father has begot a man, he trains him up into a 
beaſt, - South's Sermons. 
By thes ſame law monſtrofity-could not incapaci- 
tate from marriage, witneſs the caſe of hermaphro- 
dites. Arbuth. and Pope. 
Mo'xsTROUS. adj. [monſtreus, Fr. mon- 

fireſus, Lat.] 
1. Deviating from the ſtated order of na- 


ture. | | 
| Nature there perverſe, 
Brought forth all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras dire. Milton. 
Every thing that exiſts has its particular con- 
ſtitution; and yet ſome monſtrous productions have 
few of thoſe qualities which accompany the eſſence 
of that ſpecies from. whence they derive their ori- 
ginalss. | BY Locke, 
2. Strange; wonderful. Generally with 
ſome degree of diſlike. | 
Is it not monſtrous that this player here 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paiſion, 
Could force his ſoul ſo to his conceit, 
That, from her working, all his viſage wan'd ? 
' Shakeſpeare. 
O monſtrous ! but one halfpenny worth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of ſack. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Irregular enormous. | 
No monſtrous height, or breadth, or length ap- | 
pear, Po BY, 
The whole at once is bold and regular. 
4. Shocking; hateful. * © 
his was an invention given out by the Spa- 
niards, to ſave the monſtrous ſcorn their nation re- 
Celved. . 8 * Bacon. 
Mo'xsrROus. adw. Exceedingly; very 
much. A cant term. 1 : 


| Pepe. 
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The great Alcides, ev'ry labour paſt, * 

Had ful this monſter to ſubdue at laſt. Pope. 
T, Mo'NSTER. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

To put out of the common order of | 

"TN Her offence | 

Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree 

That monſters At. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


| inventor.] A veſſel in which glaſſes are 


* ** 


— . % APY 


—_ 


Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a dram of each, 
turn into a mouldy ſubſtance, there refiding a fair 

cloud in the bottom, and a monſtrous thick. oil on 
ts wp . 
1 hard to be pleaſed again. 4a | L' Eftrange. 
; Add, that the rich have till a gibe in ſtore, 


 Mo'nsTROUSLY. adv. [from monſtrous.] 
I. In a manner out of the common order 
oy nature ; ſhockingly ; terribly ; hor- 
nbly. i 
Tiberius was bad enough in his youth, but 
| ſuperlatively and monſtrouſiy ſo in his old age. 
| South's Jermonss 
2. To a great or enormous degree. 
He walks ; 
And that ſelf-chain about his neck, 
Which he forſwore moſt monſtrouſiy to have. 


| Shakeſpeare. 

Theſe truths with his example you diſprove, 
Who with his wife is monſtrouſly in love. Dryden. 
 Mo'nsTRrOUSNESS. . /. | from monſtrous.] 
Enormity z irregular nature or beha- 
viour. | 


- 
: 


3 f See the monftrouſneſs of man, 
When he looks out in an ungratetul ſhape ! | 
8 . Shbateſpeare. 
MOM ANT. 2. /. [French.] A term in 
fencing. 
Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for? 
— To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee paſs thy puncto, 
thy ſtock, thy traverſe, thy diſtance, thy montant. 
Shakeſpeare. 


man's cap. - 

His hat was like a helmet, or Spaniſh montero. 

| Bacon. 
 MonTE"TH. #. /. [from the name of the 


waſhed. | 
New things produce new words, and thus Montetb 


MONTH. 3. /. [monaß, Saxon. A 
ſpace of time either meaſured by the 
ſun or moon: the lunar month is the 
time between the change and change, 
or the time in which the moon comes 
to the ſame point: the ſolar month 

is the time in which the ſun paſſes 
through a ſign of the zodiack : the ca- 
lendar months, by which we reckon 
time, are unequally of thirty or one- 
and-thirty days, except February, which 
is of twenty-eight, and in leap year of 


twenty- nine. bad F 
Till the expiration of your month, | 
Sojourn with my filter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


From, a month old even unto five years old. 
Lev. xxvii. 6. 
Months are not only lunary, and meaſured by 
the moon, but alſo ſolary, and terminated by the 
motion of the ſun, in thirty degrees of the eclip- 
tick. * Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
As many months as I ſuſtain'd her hate, 
So many years is ſhe condemned by fate 
To daily death. / Dryden's Theo. and Honoria. 
MonTr's mind. u. /. L 
© You have a month's mind to them. Shakeſpeare. 
For if a trumpet ſound, or drum beat, 
Who has not a month's mind to combat ? Hudibras, 
Mo'NnTHLY. adj. from month.] 
1. Continuing a month; performed in a 
mon th. , | ; | | 
I would aſ concerning the monthly revolutions of 
the moon about the earth, or the diurnal ones of 
the earth upon its own axis, whether theſe have 
been finite or infinite. N 7 Bentley. 
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| Ws _ Bacon. 
| © She was eaſily put off the hooks, and monflrous | 


And will be monſtrous witty on the poor. Dryden. | 


| MONUMENT. 3. / 


MONTE RO. n. J. [Spaniſh.] - A horſe- 


_— 


Has by one veſſel ſav'd his name from death. King. |. 


| F 


onging defire. | . | 


4 
1 
„ 


„% MOD: - 


rue youth of beav'aly birth Fyiew', © * 

Fer Whom our monthly victims are renew'd. 
| "Zi p Dryden. 
[Mo'nTHLY. adv. Once in a month. 


may as well even daily, be itcrated. Hooker. 
O O ſwear not by the moon, th' inconſtant moon, 
That changes monthly in her circled orby 

| Left that thy love prove likewiſe variable. Shakeſp. 


| MONTO'FR. 3. /. [French.] In horſe- 


manſhip, a ſtone as high as the ſtirrups, 
| which. Italian riding-maſters mount 

their horſes from, without putting their 
| foot in the ſtirrup, | Die. 
Monwro'ss. 1. J. An under-gunner, vr 


maſter. Dia. 


[ monument, Fr. 
monumentum, Latin.] i Was 


EF 


1. Any thing by which the memory of 
perſons or things is preſerved ; a me- 
/ mor tal. TI KT 
In his time there remained the monument of 
his tomb in the mountain Jafius. Raleigh. 
le is become a notable monument of unproſperous 
diſloyalty. ; King Charles. 
So many grateful altars I would rear 1 
Of graſſy turf ;- and pile up every ſtone 
Of luſtre from the brook ; in memory, 
Or monument to ages : and thereon | 
Offer ſweet-ſmelling gums, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Of ancient Britiſh art 5 
A pleaſing monument, not leſs admir'd 
Than what from Attick or Etruſcan hands 
. Aroſe. ; b | P bilips. 
Collect the beſt monuments of our friends, their 
own images in their writings. _ Pope to Swift. 
2. A tomb; a cenotaph ; ſomething erect- 
ed in memory of the dead. 
On your family's old monument. | 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. Shakeſpeare. 
The flowers which in the circling valley grow, 
Shall on his monument their odours throw. Sandys. 
| | In a heap of ſlain, 


Two youthful knights they found beneath a load 


oppreſt 


The trophies of their ſtrength, a bloody monument. 
| I F | Dryden. 
With thee on Raphael's monument I mourn, 

Or wait inſpiring dreams at Maro's urn. Pope. 

MonumME'NnTAL. adj. [from ques} | 
1. Memorial; preſerving memory. 
When the ſun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 

To arched walks of twilight groves, | 

And ſhadows brown that Sylyan loves, . 

Of pine or monamental oak. Milton. 

The deſtruction of the earth was the moſt moru- 
mental proof that could have been given to all the 
ſucceeding ages of mankind. Woodward, 

The poliſh d pillar different ſculptures grace, 

A work outlaſting monumental braſs. Popes 
2. Raiſed in honour of the dead; belong- 


ing to a tomb. | 
| \ + Perſeverance keeps honour bright: 
To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. Shakeſp. 
I'll not ſcar that whiter {kin of her than ſnow, 


Therefore if he needs mult go, 
And the fates will have it ſo, 
Softly may he be poſſeſt 
Of his monumental reſt. Craſhawws 
MOOD. 3. / | mode, Fr. modus, Lat.] 
1. The form of an argument. 

' Mood is the regular determination of propoſi- 
tions according to their quantity and quality, i. e. 
their univerſal or particular affirmation or nega- 
tion. N Matty Logicks 


2. Happening every month. 


. Atiſtotle 
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If the one may very well monthly, the other 


aſſiſtant to a gunner, engineer, or fire-" 


Of ſlaughter d foes, whom firſt to death they ſent, * 


And ſmoath as monumental alabaſter. Shakeſpeare. 
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Ariftotle reduced our looſe reaſonings to. Sela] 3. [Ta fortibcation. } Ie is bed ig cm- Mo'oneTaver. 
._ "poſition to denote a figure reſembling al Lunatick; affected by the movn. 
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rules, and made them conelude in made and figure. 


| 9 Baker en Tearnig. "creſcent: as, a half moon, + +  Demoniack phrenſy, ing melancholy, - 
2. Stile of muſick. n Ibs w. J Len and beam. And moonſtruck madneſs. + Milton's Paradiſe Log, 
In perfect ine, te: the eee Rays of lunar lighg rt. W 4. , [medicago, Latin. ] 
Ol flutes, and ſoft recorders. "Milton's Par. Len... The divifion and quavering, which pleaſe ſo | 4 Plank. as LA 


he moon-trdfoil hath a plain- orbi fra; 
ſhaped like an half-moon. my . 
Mo'onworRT. 2. /. [nen and wort, ] 
Stationflower; | honeſty, 
| Mo'oxy. adj. [from moon.) Lunated 
having a creſcent for the ſtandard re. 
ſembling the moon. N 
Encount' ring fierce 
The Solymean ſultan, he o'erthrew: 
His moony troops, returning 1 K. ſmear d 
With Panim blood. Philips, | 
The Saldan galls th' Illyrian coaſt ; 
But ſoon the miicreant moony hoſt 
Before the victor- croſs ſhall fly. Freren. 
MOOR. . /. [noer, Dutch; modder, 
Teutonick, clay. * 
1. A marſh; a fen; a bog; a tract of 


much in muſick, have an agreement with the glit- 
tering of light, as the moon-beams playing upon a 
wave. ' Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
On the water the moon-beamt played, and made 
it appear like floating quickfilver. Dryden. 
/Moon-CALF. =. /. [moon and calf. ] 
. A monſter; a falſe conception: ſup- | 
pee perhaps anciently to be produced 
y the influence of the moon. 
How cam'ſt thou to be the fiege of this moon- 
calf ? 2 Sbaleſpeare. 
2. A dolt; a ſtupid fellow. | 
The potion works not on the part defign'd, 
But turns his brain, and ſtupiſies his mind; 
The ſotted meon-calf gapes. ' Dryden's Juvenal. 
Moox-EYED. aaj. [moon and eye.] 
1. Having eyes affected by the revolutions 


of the moon. f 


low and watry grounds. 
2. Dim eyed; purblind. Ainſworth. While in her girliſh age ſhe kept ſheep on the 
MoonFE'rn. 3. J 


[ hemionitis, Latin.) moor, it chanced that a London merchant paſſing 
A plant. 


Hinſevort 5. by ſaw her, and liked her, begged her of her poor 
Moon-risH. #. J. 1 


parent, and carried ber to his home. Carew, 
is ſo called, becauſe the tail fin is 


In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral trees of 
7 oak and fir ſtand in firm earth below the moor. 
ſhaped like a half-moon, by which, and his odd | 

truſſed ſhape, he is ſaſficiently diſtinguiſhed, . 


Grew's Muſeum. 
Mo'onLEss. adj. [from moon.] Not en- 


Their ſound ſeems a tune | 
Harſh, and of diſſonant mood from his A 
| , | on. 
3. The change the verb undergoes in ſome 
languages, as the Greek, Latin, and 
French, to ſignify various intentions of 
the mind, is called mood. _ | 
; | Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
4. [From mod, Gothick; mod, Saxon; 
moed, Dutch; and generally in all Teu- 
tonick dialects.] Temper of mind; 
ſtate of mind as affected by any paſſion ; 
diſpoſition. CLOSED 
The trembling ghoſts, with ſad amazed mood, 
Chattering their iron teeth, and ſtaring wide 
With ſtony eyes. Fairy Queen. 
The kingly beaſt upon her gazing ſtood, | 
With pity calm'd, down fell his angry mood. 
Fairy Queen. 
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Eyes unuſed to the melting mozd, 
Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees - 
Their medicinal gums. Shakeſps Othello. 

Clorinda changed to ruth her warlike mood, 

Few ſilver drops her ver mil cheeks depaint. Fairfax. 

Solyman, in a melancholy mood, walked up and 
down in his tent a great part of the night. Knolls. 

She was in fitteſt mod 


Let the marſh of Elſham Bruges tell, 
What colour were their waters that ſame day, 
And all the moor twixt Elverſham and Dell, 


For cutting corns, or letting blood. Hudibras. lightened by the moon Spenſer 
| Theſe two kids t appeaſe his angry mood 4 8 y , J . 2. Maurus 1 Latin. f A ne . 2 
I bear, of which the furies give him good. Dryden. | Tze by a friend, one moonleſs night, [ ] n 


This Palamon from priſon took his flight. Dryden. 
MooxLI GRT. 2. /. [mon and light.] 
The light afforded by the moon. 

Their biſhop and his clergy, being departed from 
them by moon ligbt, to chooſe in his room any 
other biſhop, had been altogether impoſſible. 


Hooker *. 
Thou haſt by moonligbt at her window ſung, 


a-moor. - 

I ſhall anſwer that better than you can the 
getting up of the negro's belly; the mor is with 
child by you. Shakeſpeare, 

To Mook. v. 4. [morer, Fr.] To faſten 
by anchors or otherwiſe, | 


Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving ſand, 


He now profuſe of tears, 

In ſuppliant mood fell proftrate at our feet. Addiſon. 
5. Anger; rage; heat of mind, od, 
in Gothick, fignifies habitual temper. 

That which we move for our better inſtruction's 
fake, turneth into anger and choler in them; yet 
in their mood they caſt forth ſomewhat wherewith, 
under pain of greater diſpleafure, we muſt reſt con- 
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med Meats oh With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love. And in mid ocean left them »:097*d at hand. 
M - 9 F, 4 | | : 5 | AT 7 Shakeſpeare. | ö Dryden, 
Mo'opr. adj. [from mood. ] {| Mo'onLiGcayT. adj. Illuminated by the | To Mook. v. n. To be fixed by anchors; 
1. 29 Y 3 near humour. moon. 0 I do be ſtationed. 8 
ow now, g | SE? If you will patiently dance in our round, Eneas gain'd Cajeta's bay: 
What is't thou 8 0 ae Shakes Tempeſt. And ſee our Lax a5 4 revels, go with us. Shakeſp. At length on oozy ground his allies 1 
* -N1 * * 5. * Ys Os EONS, What beck'ning ghoſt along the moonlight ſhade Their heads ave turn'd to ſea, their ſterns to 
A "= you * gp ** a * "ry 2 mirth 3 Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade ? Pope. ſhore, Dryden 
. . 35 . ry $8 th Moox-sEED. 2. J. [meni/permum, Latin. }] My veſſel, driv'n by a ſtrong guſt of wind; 
wg ee ei edgy ev The moon-ſeed hath a. roſaceous flower: the] Moor d in a Chian creek, Addiſon's Ovid, 
Confound themſelves with working. SEakeſpeare. 355 


Every peeviſh, moody malecontent 


Shall ſet the ſenſeleſs rabble in an uproar. Rowe. 


2. Mental; intellectual: mod in Saxon | 


ſignifies the mind. 
Give me ſome muſick ; muſick, meody food 
Of us that trade in love. Shakyſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
MOON. 7. £ ; [ wnrn 5 Mena, Gothick 5 
mena, Saxon; mona, Iſlandick; maane, 
Daniſh ; mane, German; maen, Dutch.] 
1. The changing luminary of the night, 
called by pon Cynthia or Phcebe, 
The _ ines bright: 'twas ſuch a night as 
this 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no noi ſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Diana hath her name from moiſten, which is the 
property of the m, being by nature cold and moiſt, 
and is feigned to be a goddeſs huntreſs. 


Beneath the mighty ocean's wealthy caves, 


Peacham. 


afterward becomes the fruit or berry, in which is 
included one flat ſeed, which is, when ripe, hol- 
lowed like the appearance of the moon. Miller. 
Mo'onsnine. 2. /. [moon and Hine. 
1. The luftre of the moon. 
Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 
Till candles, and ſtarlight, and meonſbine be out. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
I, by the monnfbine, to the windows went: 
And, ere I was aware, ſigh'd to myſelf, | Dryden. 
2, [In burleſque.) A month. 
I am ſome twelve or fourteen moonſpines 
Lag of a brother, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Mo'onsHine. |] adj. [moonand ſbine.] II- 
Mo'onsxiny. I luminated by the moon: 
both ſeem a popular corruption of moon- 
ſhining.” PF 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
You moonſbine revellers, and ſhades of night. 


— 


. pointal is divided into three parts at the top, and! 


in the whole company of hunters. 


the ſhores, foreſhew rain and wind. 
Mo'or1sn. adj. {from moor.] Fenn); 


He viſited the top of Taurus and the famou * 
Ararat, where Noah's ark firſt moor d. | 
Arbutbnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib, 


To blow a Mook. [at the ſall of a deer, 


corrupted from a mort, French. ] To 
ſound the born in triumph, and call 


Ainſw. 


Mo'oxcock. 2. J. [moor and cock.] The 


male of the moorhen. 


|Mo'ormen. . /. [moor and ben.] A foul 


that feeds in the fens, without web feet. 
Water fowls, as ſea-gulls and moorbens, whet 


they flock and fly together from' the ſea _— 
ach 


marſhy ; watry. 


In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral oaks a! 
firs have hin there till covered by the inundation 


Beneath th' eternal fountain of all waves, Shak g of the freſh and ſalt waters, and msoriſb earth ex- 
Where their vaſt court the mother waters keep, 1 Although it was a fair moanſbine . | - aggerated upon them. 1 Hal. 
And undiſturb'd by moons, in ſilence fleep. Corley. enemy thought not fit to aſſault them. Clarendon. | Along the mooriſb fens . 


Ye moon and ſtars bear witneſs to the truth ! 
| * a - Dryden. 


I went to ſee them in a moonſpiny night. Addiſon. | 


 Mo'oxsTONE. #./. A kind of ſtone. 


2. A month. 


1 


Ainſworth. | 


Ainfowerth.| 


Sighs the ſad genius of the coming ſtorm. Thea. 


Mo'orLanD. =. J. [moor and laid. 


Marſh ; fen ; watry ground, 
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: In the fouth part of Staffordſhire they 80 to the 4 


th for ſeed corny and they of the north to the 


| except in the moorlands» : Mortimer's Huſb. 
* Uke - bridge that joins a mariſh © > K 
To mooriands of a different pariſh, Swift, 


Mo'0RSTONE. . J. A ſpecies of granite: | 
The third ſtratum is of great rocks, o . 
and ſandy earth. | 


ö 


, 


| ; Watry. | * 
| 7 duſt the Ls and paſtures covers, 4 
As when thick miſts ariſe from moory vales. 

| | Fair fax. 

In Eſſex, moory- land is thought the moſt proper. 
3% Mortimer. 

Moos E. 1. /. The large American deer; 

the biggeſt of the ſpecies of deer. 

7 Moor. v. a. [from moxian, mor, 

emor, meeting together, Saxon; or per- 
Fans as it is a law term, from mot, 
French.) To plead a mock cauſe; to 
ſtate a point of law by way of exer- 
ciſe, as was commonly done in the 
inns of court at wy nn? times. . 
Moor caſe or point. point or caſe un- 
ſettled and difputable, ſuch as may pro- 
rly afford a topick of diſputation. 
In this moot caſe your judgment to refuſe, 
Is preſent death, ” Dryden's Juvenal. 
Would you not think him crack'd, who would 
require another to make an argument on a moot 
point, who underſtands nothing of our laws ? 
| Locke on Education. 
Let us drop both our pretences ; for I believe 
it is a moot point, whether I am more likely to 
make a maſter Bull, or you a maſter Strutt. 
Arbutbnot's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 


Plucked up by the root. 
f | | * Ainſworth. 
Mo'oTeR. 2. /. [from moot.) A diſ- 
puter of moot points. 
Mor. ». /. [moppa, Welſh ; mappa, Lat.] 
1. Pieces of cloth, or locks of wool, fix- 
ed to a long handle, with which maids 
clean the floors. _ 
Such is that ſprinkling which ſome careleſs quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not ſo clean. 


You fly, invoke the gods; then turning, ſtop 
To rail; ſhe finging ſtill whirls on her mop. Swift. 


Mo'oTED. adj. 


2. [Perhaps corrupted from mock.) A wry |. 


mouth made in contempt. 
Each one tripping on his toe 
Will be here with mp and mow. Shakeſpeare. 
To Moy. v. a. [from the noun.] To rub 
with a mop, | 
To Mor. v. u. [from mock.] To make 
wry mouths 1n contempt. 


Five fiends have been in poor Tom at once; of | 


laſt, as Obdicut z Hobbididen, prince of dumb- 
neſs; Mahu, of ſtealing; Mohu, of murder; and 
Flibbertigibbet, of mepping and mowing, who ſince 
poſſeſſes chamber-maids. Shakeſpeare. 
Aa aſs fell a mopping and braying at a lion. 

L' Eftrange. 

To MOPE. v. 3. [Of this word I can- 
not find a probable etymology.) To 
be ſtupid; to drowſe; to be in a con- 


active and inattentive z to be ſtupid and 
delirious, „ 
Wbat a wretched and peeviſh fellow is this king 
of England, to mope with his fat-brain'd followers. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Eyes without feeling, feelitig without fight, 
Fars without hands or eyes, ſmelling ſans all, 
Or but @hickly part of one true ſenſe 
Could not ſo mope. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
from them, 


Ev'n in a dream, were we divid 


een ? * 
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Rant day-dream; to be ſpiritleſs, un- 
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Demoniack phrenſy, moping melancholy, - 
And moon truck madneſs, Milton's Parauiſe Loft. 
The buy craftiman and o erlabour d hind, 
Forget the travel of the day in ſleep; 5 
Care only wales, and moping penſiveneſs; . a 
Wich meagre diſcontented looks they fit, 
And watch the waſting of the n 
J | We. 


To make ſpiritleſs; to 


| "deprive of natural powers. 


They ſay there are charms in herbs, ſaid he, 
and ſo threw a handful of graſs; which was fo 
| ridiculous, that the young thief took the old man 
to be moped. Rn L' Eftrange. 
Severity breaks the mind; and then in the place 
of a diſorderly young fellow, you have a low- 
ſpirited moped creature, Locke. 
Moyeg-tYED, adj. Blind of one eye. 
Ainſworth. 
Morrr. * . [perhaps from mep.] A 
Mo'rssEY. puppet made of rags, as a 
mop is made; a fondling name for a 
nb: 7 5 
Our ſovereign lady: made for a queen? 


A very pretty 1 Dryden: Spaniſh Fryar. 
Mo'evs. =. / [A cant word from mope. 
. Addrone; a dreamer. | 


Im grown a mere mopus ; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants, Swift's Miſcel. 


Latin. Fr 
1. Relating to the practice of men towards 
each other, as it may be virtuous or 
criminal; good or bad. 
Keep at the leaft within the compaſs of moral 
actions, which have in them vice or virtue. Hocker. 
Laws and ordinances poſitive he diſtinguiſheth 
frym the laws of the two tables, which were moral. 
| Hooker. 
In moral actions divine law helpeth exceedingly 
the law of reaſon to guide life, but in ſupernatural 
it alone guideth. | Hooker. 
Now, brandiſh'd weapons glitt'ringin their hands, 
Mankind is broken looſe from moral bands ; 
No rights of hoſpitality remain, 
| The gueſt, by him who harbour'd him, is lain, 


to vice and virtue. 
France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land, 
With plumed helm thy flay'r begins his threats, 
. Whilk thou, a moral fool, fit ſt Rill and crieſt. 


Shakeſpeare. | | 


* Popular; cuſtomary; ſuch as is known 


life. | 

Phyfical and mathematical certainty may be 
ſtiled infallible ; and mera/ certainty may properly 
be ſtiled indubitable. | Wilkins. 
We have found, with a moral certainty, the ſeat 
of the Moſaical abyſs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Mathematical things are capabie of the ſtricteſt 
demonſtracion; concluſions in natural philoſophy 
are capable of proof by an inductien of experi- 
ments; things of a moral nature by moral argu- 

ments, and matters of fact by credible teſtimony. 
| | | Tillotſon. 


contained under the univerſal ſubject. 
Mo RAL. n. /. 
1. Morality ; practice or doctrine of the 
duties of lik : this is rather a French 
than Engliſh ſenſe. 


Their moral and economy, > 
Moit perfectly they made agree. Prior. 
2. The doctrine inculcated by a fiction; 
the accommodation of a fable to form 


Watts. 


* 


| S bakeſpeare. 


And were brought moping hither. 


the morals. 
2 / 
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-Tateftine fone, and ulcer, cholick-pangs, - 1 


With a globe in one hand, and a ſceptre in t'other ? 


MO RAL. adj. [moral, French; moralis, | 


Dryden. 
2. Reaſoning or inſtructing with regard | 


A moral univerſality, is when the predicate agrees 
to the greateſt. part of the particulars which are | 
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- Benediftus # why benedictus? you have ſome 
.. moral in this benedictug. | 
ral! No, by my troth 1 have no moral 
meaning; I meant plain holy thiſtle. Shakeſpeare, 
Expound the meaning or moral of his figns and 
| tokens. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
The moral is the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as 
being the groundwork of his inſtruction; this be- 
ing formed, he contrives ſuch a defign or fable as 
may be moſt ſuitable to the morals Dryden: Dafre: 
I found a moral firſt, and then ſtudied for a 
fable, but could do nothing that pleaſed me. Swift. 
To Mo'rai. v. u. [from the adjective.] 
To moraliſe; to make moral refteCtions. 
Not in uſe. 3 
When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools ſhould be ſo deep contemplative. Shak, 
Mo'ralisT. 2. /. |[moralifte, Fr.] One 
who teaches the duties of life. 3 
The advice given by a great moralift to his friend- 
was, that he ſhould compoſe his paſſions ; and let 
that be the work of reaſon, which would certainly 
be the work of time. Addiſons 
Moxa LIT v. n./. [moralite, French; from 
moral. | 


1. The doctrine of the duties of life x 
ethicks. 
The ſyſtem of morality, to be gathered out of 
the writings of ancient ſages, falls very: ſhort of 
that delivered in the goſpel. - Swift's Miſcellany. 
A neceſſity of ſinning is as impoſſible in mo- 
raliq, as any the greateſt difficulty can be in na- 
ture. Baker on Learning- 
2. The form of an action which makes it 
the ſubje& of reward, or puniſhment. 
The morality of an action is founded in the 
freedom of that principle, by virtue of which it is 
in the agent's power, having all things. ready and 
requifite to the performance of an action, either 
to perform or not perform it. - South's Sermons 
To Mo'RAL1ZE. v. as [ moraliſer, Fr.) 
1. To apply to moral purpoſes; to ex- 
plain in a moral ſenſe. 
He has left me here behind to expound the mean- 
ing or moral of his ſigns and tokens. 


I pray thee moralize them. Shakeſpeare. 
Did he not moralize this ſpeacle ? 
—O yes, into a thouſand fimilies. Sbhakeſpearts 


This fable is moralized in a common proverb. 
| — L'Eftrange. 
2. In Hpenſer it ſeems to mean, to furniſh. 
with manners or examples. Be 
Fierce warres and faithful loves ſhall moralixe my 
ſang. Fairy Queer 


or admitted in the general buſineſs of | 3: In Prior, who imitates the foregoing 


line, it has a ſenſe not cafily diſcover- 
ed, if indeed it has any ſenſe. | 
| High as their trumpets tune his lyre he ſtrung, 
And with his prince's arms he moralized his Dnge 
Nor. 
To Mok AL IZE. v. 2. To ſpeak or write 
on moral fubjects. | 
MoxkALIZER. 2. ½ [from moralize.]: He 
who moralizes. CANES | 
Mo'tALLY. adv. [from moral. ] 
I, In the ethical ſenſe. 
By good, good morally. fo called, bonum honeſ- 
tum, ought chiefly to be underſtood ; and that the 
| good of profit or pleaſure, the bonum utile or ju- 
cundum, hardly come into any account here. South. _ 
| .. Becauſe this, of the two brothers killing each 
other, is an action morally unnatural; therefore, 
by way of preparation, the tragedy would have 
| begun with heaven and earth in diſorder, ſomething 
| Phyſically unnatural. h 3 
2. According to the rules of virtue. 
| To take away rewards and punifiments, is only 
plealing to a man who reſolves not to live morally. 
N 1 £7 Dryden. 
3. Popularly; 
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3. Popularly ; according to the common 
occurrences of lif#z according. to the 
common judgment taade of things. 

It is morally impoſſible-f*: an bypocrite to keep 
himſelf long upon his guard. ange. 
1 am from the nature of the things themſelves 
morally certain, and cannot make any doubt of it, 


but that a mind free from paſſion and prejudice is | 


more fit to paſy a true judgment than ſuch a one 
as is byaſſed by affections and intereſts. Wilkins. 
The concurring accounts of many ſuch witneſſes 


render it morally, or, as we might ſpeak, abſolutely 


impoſſible that theſe things ſhould be falſe. 
Atterbury's Sermons. 

Mo'rats. ». J. [without a fingular.] 
The practice of the duties of life; be- 


haviour with reſpect to others. 

Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice could 
make them, have yet been ſolieitous to have their 
children ſoberly, virtuouſly, and piouſly brought up-. 


South's Sermons. 


Learn then what morals criticks ought to ſhew : 
is not enough wit, art, and learning join; 
In all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhine. Pope. 
 MoRra'ss. 2. /. [morais, French, ] Fen; 
bog ; moor. - 
Landſcapes point out the faireſt and moſt fruit- 
ful ſpots, as well as the rocks, and wilderneſſes, 
and moraſſes of the country. Watts on the Mind. 
Nor the deep moraſs _ 
Refuſe, but through the'ſhaking wilderneſs 
Pick your nice way. Thomſon's Autumn. 
Mo'rsB1Dp. 2. /. [morbidus, Latin.) Diſ- 
eaſed ; in a ftate contrary to health, 
Though every human conſtitution is morbid, yet 
are there diſeaſes confiſtent with the common 
functions of life. Arbutbnot. 


Mo BID N ESS. 2. /. [from morbid.] State 


of being diſeaſed. 

Mok BI FICAL. | 

Mos sB1'rick, {| Lat. morbifigue, Fr.] 
Cauſing diſeaſes. | LEN 

The air appearing ſo malicious in this morbifick 
eonſpiracy, exacts a more particular regard; where- 
fore initiate conſumptives muſt change their air. 

- Harvey on Conſumptions. 

This diſeaſe is cured by the critical reſolution, 
concoction, and eyacuation of the merbifick matter. 

A | Arbuthnet. 

MorBo'ss. adj. [morboſus, Latin.] Pro- 
ceeding from diſeaſe ; not healthy. 

Malphighi, under galls, comprehends all pre- 
ternatural and morboſe tumours and excreſcences 
of plants. Ray on Creation. 

Mor xo'siTY. 2. /. [from mor baſus, Lat.] 
Diſeaſed ſtate. A word not in uſe. 

The inference- is fair, from the organ to the 
action, that they have eyes, therefore ſome ſight 
was deſigned, if we except the caſual impediments 
or morboſities in individuals. . Brown. 

MorDa'cious. adj. [mordax, Latin. ] 
Biting ; apt to bite. 

MorDa'ciTyY. 2. / | mordacite, Fr, mor- 
dacitas, from mordax, Latin.] Biting 
quality. | 

It is to be inquired, whether there be any men- 

ſtruum to diſſolve any metal that is not fretting or 
corroding, and openeth the body by ſympathy, and 
not by mordacity, or violent penetration. Bacon. 

Mo'RDiCANT. adj. [mordeo, Lat. mordi- 


cant, French.] Biting ; acriday 
He preſumes, that the mordicant quality of bodies 
muſt proceed from a fiery ingredient ; whereas the 
light and inflammable parts muſt be driven away 
by that time the fire has reduced the body to aſhes. 
| Boyle. 
Mor p1ca'T1ON. 2. J [from mordicant.] 
The act of corroding or biting. 


Another cauſe is mordication of the orifices, eſpe- 
cCilally of the meſentery veins; as any thing that 


adj. [morbus and facio, 
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and muſtard keth ſneezing. Bacon. 
MORE. ag Image, Saxon; the compa- 
rative of /ome or great.] | 
1. In greater quantity; in greater degree. 
Wrong not that wrong with more contempt. 


Theſe kind of knaves in this plainneſs 
Harbour more eraft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obſervants. Shakeſp. 
. Their riches were more than that they might 
dwell together. Gen. xxxvi. To 
Let more work be laid upon the men, that they 
may labour. F Exodus, V+ 9s 
Then crown my joys, or cure my pain; 
Give me more love, or more diſdain. Carew. 
2. In greater number. [The compara- 


tive of /oame or many. ] 
He had ſo many languages in ſtore, - 
That only fame ſhall ſpeak of him in more. Cowley. 
3. Greater, Now out of ule, 
Of India the mcre and the Ie. Mandeville. 
| Both more and eſs have given him the revolt. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
The more part adviſed to depart. Acts, xxvi. 12. 
4. Added to ſome former number. 
One more citizen to ſybil give. 


_— 


Dryden. 


But Montague demands one labour more. Addiſon. 
Great Dryden's friends before, 
With open arms receiv'd one poet more. 
Mok. adv. 


1. To a greater degree. 
He loved Rachel more than Leah. Gen. xxix. 30. 
The ſpirits of animate bodies are all, in ſome 
degree, more or leſs kindled. Hacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Some were of opinion, that feeling more and more 
in himſelf the weight of time, he was not unwilling 
to beſtow upon another ſome part of the pains. 
The more the kindled combat riſes higher, 
The more with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden. 
As the blood-paſſeth through narrower channels, 
the redneſs diſappears more and more. Arbuthnot. 
The more God has bleſſed any man with eſtate 
or quality, juſt ſo much leſs in proportion. is the 
care he takes in the education of his children. 
Swift's Miſcellanies. 
2. The particle that forms the compara- 
tive degree, 
| I am fall'n out with my more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit 
For the ſound man. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
May you long live a happy inſtrument for your 
king and country.: happy here, and more happy 
hereafter. Bacon. 
The advantages of learning are more laſting than 
, thoſe of arms. Cellier on Pride. 
3. Again; a ſecond time. | 
Little did I think I ſhould ever have buſineſs of 
this kind on my hands more. | Tatler. 


4. Longer; yet continuing: with the ne- 
gative particle. 
Caſſius is no more ! Oh, ſetting ſun ! 

As in thy red rays thou doſt fink to-night, 

So in his red blood Caſſius* day is ſet. Shakeſp. 
Monk. 2. J. [A kind of comparative from 
Jome or much.] N 
1. A greater quantity; a greater degree. 

Perhaps ſome of theſe examples which 

are adduced under the adverb, with 259 

before more, ſhould be placed here ; but 

I rather think he more to be adverbial. 

Were I king, 

I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 

And my more having would be as a ſauce 

To make me hunger more. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

An heroick poem requires ſome great action of 
war; and as much or more of the active virtue than 
the ſuffering. Dryden. 


Pope. 


— 


The Lord do ſo, and much more, to Jonathan. 
| 1 Samuel. 


5 


, S bakeſpeare. | 


I'm tir'd of rhiming, and would fain give o'er, / 


| 
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From hence the greateſt part of ills defeens, 
When luſt of getting more will have no end. 5. 
© "Phey that would have more and more can 2 
have enough; no, not if a miracle ſhould OY 
to gratify their avarice. | LE 

A mariner having let down a large Portion 
his ſounding line, he reaches no bottom, 8 
he knows the depth to be ſo many ſathom 


* 


more; but how much that more is, he hath 2 
ſtinct notion. | | Lacks 


Greater thing ; other thing. 
They, who ſo ſtate a queſtion, do no my, 

ſeparate the parts of it one from another, ang k 
them ſo in their due arder. Lo! 
3. Second time; longer time, ; 
They ſteer d their courſe to the fame quiet ſhore, 

_ Not parted long, and now to part no more. Pig: 
4. It is doubtful whether the word, in thi 
uſe, be a noun or adverb. 

The dove returned not again unto him any 55 


ns vill. 


2. 


Pr'ythee be ſatisfy'd ; he ſhall be aided, 
Or I'll no more be kings  Dryden's Clem, 
Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore! : 
Delia, the queen of beauty, is now no more. 


More'r. u. . [ ſolanum, Latin.] 
1. The morel is a plant, of which there 
are ſeveral ſpecies: when the floyer 
ſheds there ſucceeds a ſpherical fruit, 
pretty hard, at firſt green like an olive, 
then black, full of a limpid juice and 
a great number of ſeeds. T revoux, 
Spungy morels in ſtrong ragouſts are found, 
And in the ſoup the ſlimy ſnail is drown'd, Guy, 
2. A kind of cherry. 


Morel is a black cherry, fit for the conſeryator 
before it be thorough ripe, but it js bitter eaten ray, 
| 4 Mortimer. 
Mo'rELAanD. 2. /. [ monland, Saxon; 

mon, a mountain, and land.] A moun- 

tainous or hilly country: a tract of Staf. 
fordſhire is called the Morlands, fiom 

being hilly. x: 
MoRrEo'veR. adv. [more and over,] Be. 

yond what has been mentioned; beſides; 

likewiſe ; alſo; over and above. 
Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. Sbal. 
He did hold me dear 
Above this world; adding thereto, moreover, 
That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
Moreover by them is thy ſervant warned. 


Pſalm xix. 11, 
MoRGLa'Y. n. J. A deadly weapon. 
Ainſworth. Glaive.and morte, French; 
and glay mihr, Erſe; a two-handed 
broad- ſword, which ſome centuries ago 
was the highlander's weapon. 
Mor1icGerRous. adj. [moriger, Latin. ] 
Obedient; obſequious. 
Mo'rion. 2. /. [French.] A helmet; 
armour for the head; a caſque. 
For all his majeſty's ſhips a proportion of ſwords, 
targets, morions, and cuiras of proof ſhould be al- 
lowed, 5 Raleigb. 
Poliſh'd ſteel that caſt the view aſide, 


Walh, 


And creſted morions with their plumy pride. Dryden. 


Mor1'sco. #. J. [moriſco, Spaniſh.] A 
dancer of the morris or mooriſh dance. 

| | I have ſeen 
Him caper upright like a wild moriſco, 


Shakeſpe 


Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. 
Mo'r&1in, . /. [Among * A 
wild beaſt, dead through ſickneſs or 
miſchance., * _ Bailey. 
Mo'rLIiNG. 2. /. [mort, Fr.] Wool 
1 plucked from a dead 
ſheep. 5 - Ainſworth. 


MO RMO. 


RN. $655 ö 
17 part "Ah day; the morning. Morn 


Mos NIN G. 2. 
but our morning ſeems rather to come 
The firſt part of the day, 


Mo'RNING. adj, 


Moax ix G-GOWRN. 2. /. 
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MO'RMO, . [5 jojo}  Bogbear 


rrour. F | : 
fn. fo. [mapne, Saxon} The 


is not uſed but by the poets. 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth wich his lofty and ſhrill-ſounding throat, 
Awake the god of day. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Can you forget your golden beds, N 
Where you might ſleep beyond the morn. Lee. 

Friendſhip ſhall fill thy evening feaſts adorn, 
And blooming peace ſhall ever bleſs thy morn. Prior. 


. [morgen, Teutonick; 


morn. 
_ the 25 appearance of light to the 


end of the firſt fourth part of the ſun's 


daily courſe. ' 
Ore maſter Brook hath ſent your worſhip a mer n- 
ing's draught of ſack. Shakeſpeare's Merry Hives. 
By the ſecond hour in the mornin 
Deſire the earl to fee me. 
Morning by morning ſhall it paſs over. 
| Tfaiah, xxviii. 19. 
What ſhall become of us 1 night, who are 
early in the mornin | 
_— Tajtor's Guide to Devotion. 
The morning is the proper part of the day for 
ſtudy. | : Dryden. 
Every morning ſees her early at her prayers, ſhe 
rejoices in the beginning of every. day, becauſe it 
begins all her pious rules of holy living, and brings 
the treſh pleaſures of repeating them. Law. 
Being in the early part 
of the day. | 
| She looks as clear 
As mirning roſes newly waſh'd with dew. Shakeſp. 
Your goodneſs is as a morning cloud, and as 
the early dew · it goeth away. Heſea, vi. 5. 
Let us go down after the Philiſtines by night, and 
ſpoil them until the morning light. 1 Sam. xiv. 36. 
The twining jeſſamine and bluſking roſe, 
With laviſh, grace their morning ſcents diſcloſe. 


All the night they ſtem the liquid way, 
And end their voyage with the morning ray. Pepe. 
A looſe gown 
worn before one is formally dreſſed. 
Seeing a great many in rich morning gens, he 
was amazed to find that perſons of quality were up 


ſo early, Addiſon. 
Mo'rninG-STAR. . J. The planet Venus 
when ſhe ſhines in the morning. 


Bright as doth the morning-ſtar appear, 
Out of the Eaſt, with flaming locks bedight, 
To tell the dawning day is drawing near. 

| Fairy 


deen. 


MORO'SE. adj. [more/ſus, Latin. ] Sour 


of temper ; peeviſh ; ſullen. 


rates into a cynick, the woman into a coquette ; 
tie man grows ſullen and moroſe, the woman im- 
pertinent, | Addiſon's Spectator. 
Some have deſerved cenſure for a — and af- 
fected taciturnity, and others have made ſpeeches, 
40 they had nothing to ſay. Watts on the Mind. 
080 SELY, adv. [from moroſe.] Sourly ; 
peeviſhly. 
Too many are as moroſe] poſitive i 
© A: y poſitive in their age, 
a8 they were childiſhly ſo in their youth. 
EP Government of the Tongue. 
0RO SENESS, 2. ,. [from moro/e.] Sour- 
neſs; peeviſhneſs. | 


with our ſerious frame of mind. Nelſon. 


reaſon : 
rijeneſs, 


wing ALB L 1. /. [ morofitas, Lat. from 
1 e.] Moroſeneſs; ſourneſs; peeviſh- 


I, 


W 


| | 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 


Prior. 


\/ithout theſe precautions, the man degene- 


1 
ake care that no ſourneſs and moraſeneſi mingle 


I g00d humour, never to oppoſe without 
av 3 abate ſome degree of pride and mo- 
Watts. | 


Why then be ſad, 13 


other 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us. Shakeſpeare. 

| * Some moroſities : 

We muſt expect, fince jealouſy belongs 
To age, of ſcorn, and tender ſenſe of wrongs. 

25 | Denbam. 
The pride of this man, and the popularity of 
that; the levity of one, and the morefity of another. 


pfity, bro 


Clarendon. 
Mo'rris. | 1. J. [that is mooriſh 
Mo'RR15-DANCE. or moriſco-dance. | 


1. A dance in. which bells are gingled, 
or ſtaves or ſword claſhed, which was 
learned by the Moors, and was pro- 

bably a kind of Pyrrhick or military 
dance. | 


- Invaſion, though it proved but a morris-dance upon 
our Waves. Witten. 
One in his catalogue of a feigned library, ſets 
down this title of a book, The morris-dance of 
hereticks. - Bacon. 
The ſounds and ſeas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. Milton. 

I took delight in pieces that ſhewed a country 
village, morrice-dancing, and peaſants together by 


the ears. Peacham. | 
Four reapers danced a morrice to oaten pipes. 
SpeFtator. 


2. Nine mens Mo'sxr1is. A kind of play 
with nine holes in the ground. 

The folds ſtand empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 

Te nine mens morris is filled up with mud. 
8 ; Shakeſpeare. 
Mo'rR1is-DANCER. 2. /. [morris and 
dance.] One who dances à la more/ca, 
the mooriſh dance. 

There went about the country a ſet of morris- 
dancers, compoſed of ten men, who danced a maid 
marian and a tabor and pipe. Temple. 

Mo'rxyHtew. 2. / [morphee, French; 
morphea, low Latin; morfea, Italian.] 
A ſcurf on the face. 

Mo'srow. x. /. [monxen, Saxon; mor- 

 ghen, Dutch. The original meaning 
of morrow ſeems to have been morning, 
which being often referred to on the 
preceding day, was underſtood in time 
to ſignify the whole day next follow- 
Ing. . 4 En 

1. The day after the preſent day. 

I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word ; 

Io have 't with ſaying, good morrow. Shakeſpeare. 

Thou 
Canſt pluck night from me, but not lend a morroto. 
ä : Shakeſpeare. 
The Lord did that thing on the morrozw. 
; Exod. ix. 6. 
Peace, good reader, do not weep, ; 
Peace, the lovers are aſleep; 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the curtains Wal be drawn, 
And they waken with the light, Y 
Whoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night. 
To morrow you will live, you always cry, 
In what far country doth this morrow lie? 
That tis ſo mighty long e er it arrive: 
Beyond the Indies does this morroto live? 
"Tis fo far-fetch'd this morrogvu, that I fear 
*Twill be both very old, and very dear. 
To morrow will I live, the fool does ſay, 
Te day itſelf's too late, the wiſe liv'd yeſterday. 
| N32 TOM | Cooley. 
2. To Mo RROw. [This is an idiom of 


the ſame kind, ſuppoſing zorrow to 


5 4 v, 1 f 7 Y 
/ ; | 
- 
MOR | 
/ fl. p 


1 


- The queen ſtood in ſome doubt of a Spaniſh | 


; Craſhazv. | 


MOR 
mean originally morning: as, to night; 
to day.] On the day after this current 
| RE 
7 morrow comes; tis noon; tis night: 
This day like all the former flies; f 
Vet on he runs to ſeek delight 
To morrow, till to night he dies. Prior. 
3. To morrow is ſometimes, I think im- 
properly, uſed as a'noun., 
Our yeſterday's to morrow now is gone, 
And ſtill a new to morroxw does come on. 
We by to morrows draw out all our ſtore, 
Till the exhauſted well can yield no more. Cowley. 
To morrow is the time when all is to be rectified. 


— —Q_—_— * 
. * 


5 FTW 
MoxksE. . J. [ Phoca.] A ſea-horſe. 
That which is commonly called a ſea horſe is 
properly called a morſe, and makes not out that 
ſhape. | Brown. 
It ſeems to have been a tuſk of the morſe or 
waltron, called by _ſome the ſea-horſe. Woodward. 


Mo'rsEL. ». /. [mor/ellus, low Latin; 
from mor/us. | 


1. A piece fit for the mouth; a mouth- 
ul, | | 
Yet cam'ſt thou to a morſe! of this feaſt, 
Having fully din'd before. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
And me his parent would full ſoon devour 
For want of other prey, but knows that I 
Should prove a bitter wwrſel, and his bane. Milton. 
Every morſel to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new: 
labour to a tired digeftion. South's Sermonse 
He boils the fleſh, 
And lays the mangled morſels in a diſh= Dryden. 
"Ry A wretch 1s pris'ner made, : 
. Whoſe fleſh, torn off by lumps, the rav'nous foe 
In morſels cut to make it farther go. Tate's Ju. 
A letter to the keeper of the lion requeſted that 
it may be the firſt mor/e/ put into his mouth. 
WE Addiſon 
2. A piece; a meal, | 
On theſe herbs, and fruits and flow'rs, 
Feed firſt 3 on each beaſt next, and fiſh and fowl, 
No bomely morſels ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A dog croſſing a river with a morſel of fleſh in 
his mouth, ſaw, as he thought, another dog un- 
der the water, upon the very ſame adventure. 
| | L' Eftrange. 
3. A ſmall quantity. Not proper. . 
Of the morſels of native and pure gold, he had 
ſeen ſome weighed many pounds. Boyle. 
Mo'rsURE. 2. /. | morſure, French; mor- 
fura, Latin.] The act of biting. 
MORT. 2. / [ norte, French. ] 
1. A tune ſounded at the death of th 
game. | 
To be making practis'd ſmiles, | 
As in a looking-glaſs, and to ſigh as *'twere 
The mort o' th' deer; oh that is entertainment 
My boſom likes not. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
2. [Morgt, Iflandick.] A great quan- 
tity. Not in elegant uſe, but preſerved 
colloquially in many parts. 
Mo K TAL. adj. [mortalis, Latin. mortel, 
French. ] A © „ 
1. Subject to death; doomed ſome time 
„ | 


Nature does require 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 
I her frail ſon amongſt my breth'ren mortal 
Muſt give my attendance to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
This corruptible muR put on incorruption, and 
this mortal muſt put on immortality. 1 Cor. xv. 53. 
Heav'nly powers, where ſhall we find ſuch love! 
Which of ye will be nor al to redeem 
Man's mortal crime; and jait, th' unjuſt to ſave. 
; 255 Milton. 
I) u he day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command. 
Tranſgreft, inevitably thou ſhait die; 
From that day mortal ; and this happy ſtate 
1 Shalt lots | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
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Mox TX LIT Y. 3. / [from mortal.] 


4. Frequency of death. 


2. Deadly; deſtructive; procuring death. 
SY Come all you ſpirits + 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, | 
And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top full 
Of cruelty. ' Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The oertaleſt poiſons practiſed by the Weſt In- 
dians, have ſome mixture of the blood, fat, or 
fleſh of man. | Bacon. 
' The fruit 1 


Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
| Milton. 
Some circumſtances have been great diſcour- 
agers of trade, and others are abſolutely mortal to it. 
; Temple. 
Hope not, baſe man ! unqueſtion'd hence to go, 
For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe. Dryden. 
3. Bringing death. 
Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
4. Inferring divine condemnation ; not 


venial. 


Though every fin of itſelf be mortal, yet all are 


not equally mortal; but ſome more, ſome leſs. 
þ> 4 | Perkins. 
5. Human ; belonging to man. ons 
They met me in the day of ſucceſs; and I have 
learned by the perfected report, they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge. Shakeſpeare's Macb. 
* c Macbeth | 

Shall live the leaſe of nature, pay his breath 

To time ang marta cuſtom. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

The voice of God 

To mortal ear is dreadful; they beſeech, 

That Moſes might report to them his will, 

And terror ceaſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Succeſs, the mark no mortal wit, 

Or ſureſt hand can always hit. Butler. 

No one enjoyment but is liable to be loſt 'by ten 
thouſand accidents, out of all morta/-power to pre- 
went. South's Sermons. 

6. Extreme; violent. A low word. 

The birds were in a mortal apprehenſion of the 
beetles, till the ſparrow reaſoned them into under- 
ſtanding. L'Eſtrange. 

The nymph grew pale and in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of ſo long a flight; 

And now deſpairing, caſt a mournful look 


Upon the ſtreams. Dryden. 
Mok TAL. -n. J 
1. Man; human being. | 

Warn poor, mortals left behind. Tickel. |. 


2. This 1s often uſed in ludicrous lan- 
guage. 
I can behold no mortal now; 


For what's an eye without a brow. Prior. 


1. Subjection to death; ſtate of a being 


ſubject to death. 
When I ſaw her die, 
I then did think on your mortality. Carew. 
J point out miſtakes in life and religion, that 
we might guard againſt the ſprings of error, guilt, 
and ſorrow, which ſurround us in every ſtate of | 
mortality. Watts's Logick. 


2. Death. | 
I beg mortality, 
Rather than life preſerv'd with infamy. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Gladly would I meet Bn 
Mortality my ſentencte. Milton's. Paradiſe Left. 
3. Power of deſtruction. 
Mortality and raercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart. Shakeſpeare. | 


» 


The riſe of keeping tnofe accounts firft. began in 
the year 1 592, being a time of great mortality. 
Uraunt. 


5 Human nature. : 


A fingle vifion ſo tranſports them, that it-makes 
up the happineſs of their lives; mortality cannot 


Mo's TALLY. adv. from morta 


Pope. | 


bear it often. 


* 


Dryden. 


MOR 
Take theſe tears, mortality's relief, OY 
And till we ſhare your joys, forgive our ' ov; Pope. | 


] 
1. Irrecoverably ; to death. 
In the battle of Landen you were not only dan- 


þ . 


e 'þ | 2 
geroully, but, in all appearance, mortally wounded MonTcace'e, . % (from mortgage.) 


Dryden. 
2, Extremely; to extremity. A low tu- 
dicrous word, © | 
Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and arti- 
ficers, in works wherein he had a vein to excel. 
h | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Know all, who wou'gd. pretend to my good grace, 
I mortally diſlike a g face. Granville, 
Mo'rTaR. 2. J. [mortarium, Lat. mortier, 
French. N 
1. A ftrong veſſel in which materials are 


broken by being pounded with a peſtle, 
Except you could bray Chriſtendom in a mortar, 
and mould it into a new paſte, there is no poſſibility 
of an holy war. Bs Bacon. 
The action of the diaphragm and muſcles ſerves 


for the comminution of the meat in the ſtomach | 


by their conſtant agitation upwards and downwards, 
reſembling the pounding of materials in a mortar. 

| | Ray on Creation. 

2. A ſhort wide cannon out of which 


bombs are thrown. | 

Thoſe arms which for nine centuries had brav'd 
The wrath of time on antique ſtone engrav'd, 
Now torn by mortars ſtand yet undefac'd 
On nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd. Granville, 


Mo'tTaR. 2. . [morter, Dutch; mor- 
tier, French,] Cement made of lime 
and ſand with water, and uſed to join 


ſtones or bricks. 

Mortar, in architecture, is a preparation of lime 
and ſand mixed up with water, ſerving as a cement, 
and uſed by maſons and bricklayers in building of 
walls of ſtone and brick. Wolfius obſerves, that 
the ſand ſhould be dry and ſharp, ſo as to prick the 
hands when rubbed, yet not earthy, ſo as to foul 
the water it is waſhed in: he alſo finds fault with 
maſons and bricklayers as committing a great error, 

in letting their limo ſlacken and cool before they 
make up their mortar, and alſo in letting their 

' mcrtar cool and die before they uſe it; therefore 
he adviſes, that if you expect your work to be well 
done, and to continue long, to work up the lime 
quick, and but a little at a time, that the mortar | 
may not lie long before it be uſed. 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and 
daub the wall of a jakes with him. Shak-ſp. X. Lear. 

They had brick for ſtone, and lime for mortar. 

Gen. xi. 3. 

Lime hot out of the kiln mixed ſoft with water, 
putting ſand to it, will make better mortar than 
other. Mortimer. 


Mo'rTGaGE. 1. , [ mort and gage, Fr. 


1. A dead pledge; a thing put into the. 
hands of a creditor. / 
Th' eſtate runs out, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin'd, and heir ome betray d. 

Dryden. 

The Romans do not ſeem to have known the 
ſecret of paper credit, and ſecurities upon mort- 
gages. | Arbutbnot. ' 
The broker, 

Bent on ſome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 

He ſeeks bye-itreets, and ſaves th' expenſive coach, 
| Gay. 
2. The ſtate of being pledged. 

The land is given in mortgage only, with full 
intention to be redeemed within one year. Bacon. 


To Mo'RTGAGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To pledge; to put to pledge; to make 
over to a creditor as a ſecurity, 

Let men contrive how they diſentangle their 
mortgaged ſouls. Decay of Piety- 
| They make the widow's -mertgag'd ox their 


% Mo'rTi1FY. v. 4. [mortifier, French.) 


Prey. Sandys. 


| 


Their not abating of their erpenßve u, 
ling, has forced chem to morigage their ks 
Manors. | Wi | 1 1 Arbuthny' 
Some have his lands, but none his treaſur d iow, 
Lands unmanur'd by us, and mortgag d o er * 
5 oer. 5 Harp, 

He 


that takes or receives a mortgage. 
An act may paſs for publick regiſtries of 

by which all purchaſers or mortgages may be f 
cured of all monies they lay out. Temple's Mal 

Mo'rTGAGER. . . from morigage,] Ile 
that gives a mortgage. 

Mor Ti FEROUS. adj. |mortifer, Latin 
Fatal; deadly; deſtructive. , 
What is it but a continued perpetuated vg 

from heaven, to give men no reſt in their f 
no quiet from Chriſt's importunity, till they aw, 
from the lethargick ſleep, and ariſe from jo dent 
ſo mortiferous a ſtate, and permit him to give they 
life. 4 | Hammond. 

beſe murmurings, like a mortiferous herb, ar 
' poiſonous even in their firft ſpring, 
Government of the Tony, 

MoRTiFICA'TION. 2. / | mortificatin, 
French; from mortify.] 

1. The ſtate of corrupting, or loſing the 
vital qualities; gangrene. 
It appeareth in the gangrene, or mortifcatim of 
fleſh, either by opiates, or intenſe colds, Buy, 

My griefs ferment and rage, 
Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle and feſter, and gangrene, 
To blatk mortifications Milton's Ageif, 
2. Deſtruction of active qualities. 
Inquire what gives impediment to union or ref. 

_ tution, which is called mortification ; as when quick. 

filver is mortified with turpentine. Fa 


3. The act of ſubduing the body by hank 


ſhips and macerations. 

A diet of ſome fiſh is more rich and alkaleſcent 
than that of fleſh, and therefore very improper for 
ſuch as practiſe mortip̃cation. Arbuth. on Aliment, 

4. Humiliation ; ſubjection of the paſſions, 
The mortification of our luſts has ſomething in it 
that is troubleſome, yet nothing that is unreaſen- 
able. — 4 Tillaſe, 
You ſee no real mortification, or ſelf-denial, us 
eminent chatĩty, no profound humility, no heaver- 
ly affection, no true contempt of the world, 1 
Chriſtian weakneſs, no fincere zeal, or eminent 
piety, in the common lives of Chriſtians. Law, 
5. Vexation ; trouble. | 
It is one of the vexatious mortifications of a ity 
dious man, to have his thoughts diſordered by 
tedious vifit. f | W 
We had the mortifcation to loſe the fight of Mu- 
nich, Augſburg, and Ratiſbon. Addiſon on Ital. 


1. To deſtroy vital qualities. 
2. To deſtroy active powers, or effentia 


qualities, Es: 8 
What gives impediment to union or reſtitubom 
is called morti fication, as when quickſilver is 1. 


tified with turpentine or ſpittle. Baca. 
le mortified pearls in vinegar, and drunk den 
up · | 7 ö Hatewill 


Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great oy 
to find out and mortify acid ſpirits. Bo 
3. To ſubdue inordinate paſhons. 
The breath no ſooner left his father's bod), 
But that his wildneſs mortified in him, v 
Seem'd to die too. Shakeſpeare's Hen). 
Suppreſs thy knowing pride, 
Mortify thy learned luſt, 
Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyſelf a 
He modeſtly conjeQures, _ 
His pupil might be tir'd with lectures, 90. 
Which help'd to mortify his pride. 1 
4. To macerate gr harafs ; in order of » 


or refti. 
} quick. 
Bacen, 


hard- 


caleſcent 
oper for 
Altments, 
aſhons, 


Eſtran ts 
it of Mu- 
; on Ital. 


'rench.] 
effential 


reſtitution 
ver is 6. 
Bacine 
-unk ihe 
Hakewill 
eat Facult) 
Bal. 


body, 
ant 


elf art dul. 
Prin. 


| 35 ſh 


6 


, #'x" & a 
»* 


MOR 
-Jace the body to compliance with the 
mind. : 

Their dear cauſes . 

Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 

Excite the mortified man. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
We mortify ourſelves with fiſh, and think we 
fare coarſely if we abſtain from fleſh. Brun. 
Mortiſy d he was to that degree 


” j 
A poorer than himſelf he would not ſee. Dryden. | 


With faſting mortify"d, worn out with tears, 
And bent beneath the load of ſey'nty years. Harte. 
5. To humble; to depreſs; to vex. 
Let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
| 2 Shakeſpeare. 
He is controuled by a nod, mortified by a trown, 
and tranſported by a ſmile. Addiſon's Guardian. 
How often is the ambitious man mortified with 
the very praiſes he receives, if they do not riſe ſo 
high as he thinks they ought. Addiſon's Spettator. 
% Mo'RTIFY. v. 2. 
1. To gangrene; to corrupt. 35 
Try it with capon laid abroad, to ſee whether it 
will mortify and become tender ſooner ; or with 
dead flies with water caſt upon them, to ſee whe- 
ther it will putrify. : Bacon. 
2. To be ſubdued; to die away. 
3. To practiſe religious ſeverities. | 
This makes him careful of every temper of his 
heart, give alms to all that be hath, watch, and 


* 


rules of temperance, meekneſs and 9 
av. 
Mo'sT1sSE. 2. / [ mortaiſe, mortoiſe, Fr.] 
A hole cut into wood that another piece 
may be put into it and form a joint. 
A fuller blaſt ne er ſhook our battlements; 
If it hath ruffian'd fo upon the ſea, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortiſe. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Under one ſkin are parts variouſly mingled, ſome 
with cavities, as morteſſes to receive, others with 
tenons to fit cavities. Ray. 


To Mo'aT1SE. v. a. 
1. To cut with a mortiſe ; to join with a 
mortiſe. 
Tis a maſly wheel, 


Are mertis d and adjoin'd. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

The walls of ſpiders legs are made, 

Well mortiſed and finely laid. Drayton's Nymphid. 
2. It ſeems in the following paſſage im- 
properly uſed : 

The one half of the ſhip being finiſhed, and by 
help of a ſcrew launched into the water, the other 
half was joined by great braſs nails mortiſed with 
lead. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Mo'nxrMAIN. z. J. [morte and main, Fr.] 

Buch a ſlate of poſſeſſion as makes it un- 
alienable; whence it is ſaid to be in a 
dead hand, in a hand that cannot ſhift 
away the property. 
It were meet that ſome ſmall portion of lands 
were allotted, ſince no more mortmains are to be 
looked for. Spenſer. 


pay; payment not made. 
This parliament was merely a parliament of 
war, with ſome ſtatutes conducing thereunto; as 


back of ſoldiers Wages. Bacon. 


Mo'sYress. 2. J. [from mortier de ſageſſt. 


Skinner.) A diſh of meat of various 
kinds beaten together, 


6 A murireſs made with the brawn of capons, 
ſtamped, ſtrained, and mingled with like quantity 


Mo- Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
o ATVARY, #, /. [mortuaire, French; 

#ortuarium, Latin.) A gift left by a 
Vor. II. 5 


To whoſe huge ſpoke ten thouſand leſſer things 


faſt, and mortify, and live according to the ſtricteſt 


1 


Mo'sTeay. 2. , [mort and pay.] Dead 


the ſevere puniſhing of mort payes, and keeping 


of almond butter, is excellent to nouriſh the weak. | 


* 
1 * 


— DB 
„ 


man at his death te his pariſh church, 
for the recompence of his ſonal 
tythes and offerings not duly paid in 
his life-time, Harris. 
Mos A ick. adj. [moſaique, French: ſup- 
poſed MN from muſæus, LR} 
Meſaick is a Kind of painting in ſmall pebbles, 
cockles, and ſhells of ſundry colours; and of late 
days likewiſe with pieces of glaſs figured at plea- 
ſure ; an ornament, in truth, of much beauty, and 
long life, but of moſt uſe. in pavements and floor- 
ings. Wotton. 
Each beauteous flow'r, 
Iris all hues, roſes, and jeſſamin, 
Rear'd high their flouriſh'd heads between, and 
._  - wrought 
Moſaick. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
beautiful moſaick pavement, the fineſt I have ever 
ſeen in marble; the parts are ſo well joined tage- 
ther, -that the whole piece looks like a continued 
picture. Addiſon on Italy. 
Mo'scHaTEL. 2. /. | moſchatellina, Lat.] 


A plant. iller. 
MosqQue. #. /.'[ mo/quee, French; mo/chit, 
Torkiſh, A Mahometan temple. 
MOSS. . /. [mu/cus, Lat. meor, Sax, ] 
A plant. 8 


Though moſs was formerly ſuppoſed to be only 
an excreſcence produced from the earth and trees, 
yet it is no leſs a perfect plant than thoſe of greater 
magnitude, having roots, flowers, and ſeeds, yet 
cannot be propagated from ſeeds by any art : the 
botaniſts diſtinguiſh it into many ſpecies : it chiefly 
flouriſhes in cold countries, and in the winter ſea- 
ſon, and is many times very injurious to fruit trees: 
the only remedy in ſuch caſes, is to cut down part 
of the trees, and plough up the ground between 
thoſe left remaining ; and in the Spring, in moiſt 
weather, you ſhould with an iron inſtrument ſcrape 
off the moſs. Miller. 

Aoſs'is a kind of mould of the earth and trees; 
but it may be better ſorted as a rudiment of ger- 
mination. Bacon. 

Houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 

With twining oziers fenc'd, and moſs their beds. 

. Dryden. 

Such myſſes as grow upon walls, roofs of houfes, 
and other high places, have ſeeds that, when 
ſhaken out of their veſſels, appear like vapout or 
ſmoke. Ray on the Creation. 


To Moss. v. &. [from the noun.] To] 


cover with moſs, 
An oak whoſe boughs were mſs'd with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity. Shakeſpeare. 
Will theſe moſs'd trees, 
That have out-liy'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And ſkip when thou point'ſt out. Shakeſpeare. 


Mo'ssinEss. #. J. [from me.] The 


with moſs. 

The herbs withered at the top, ſheweth the 
earth to be very cold, and ſo doth the myjins/s of 
trees. Barone 


Mo'ssy. adj. [from met.] Overgrown 


with mos; covered with moſs. 

Old trees are more. mJy far than young; for 
that the ſap is not fo frank as to riſe all t5 the 
boughs, but tireth by the way, and putteth out 
moſs. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

About the moſſy brooks and ſprings, 

And all inferiour beauteous things. Cocoley. 

The meſſy fountains and the ſylvan ſhades 
Delight no more. Pope's Meſſiah. 


% 


[mærr, Saxon; mee/t, Dutch.] 
1. Conſiſting of the greateſt number; con- 
ſiſting of the greateſt quantity. 
Garden fruits which have any acrimony in them, 
and moft ſorts of berries, will produce diarrhœas. 
| Arbuthnit. | 


The moſt remarkable remnant of it is a very | 


9 


| 


: 


b 


; 


— a ö 
ſtate of being covered or overgrown 


MOST. adj. the ſuperlative of more. | 


| 


MOT 
He thinks moſt ſorts of learning flouriſhed among 
them, and I, that only ſome ſort of learning was 


kept alive by them. Popes 
2. Greateſt, Obſolete. 
They all repair'd both m9? and leaſt. Spenſer « 


Mo'sT. adv. »[maifts, Gothick ; mere, 
Saxon z meet, Dutch; meſt, Daniſh. } 
1. Jn the greateſt degree. 
* Coward dogs 
Mcft ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeem to 
threaten _ 
Runs far before them. 
He for whoſe only ſake, | 
Or moſt for his, ſuch toils I undertake. Dryden. 

Whilſt comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, 
the little finger is as much a part of itſelf as what 
is moſt ſo. Locke. 

That which will meſt influence their carriage wilt 
be the company they converſe with, and the faſhion 
of thoſe about them. Locke. 

2. The particle noting the ſuperlative de- 
ree., 

K Competency of all other proportions is the moff 

incentive to induſtry ; too little makes men deſ- 

perate, and too much careleſs. Decay of Piety. 

The faculties of the ſupreme ſpirit mt certainly 
may be enlarged without bounds. -  Cheyne. 

MosT. [This is a kind of ſubſtantive, 
being, according to its ſignification, 
ſingular or ploral. ] 

1. The greateſt number: in this ſenſe jt 
is plural. F 

Many of the apoſtles immediate diſciples ſent or 
carried the books of the four evangeliſts to moſt of 

. the churches they had planted. Addiſon. 

Gravitation not being eſſential to matter, ought 
not to be reckoned among thoſe laws which ariſe 
from the diſpoſition of bodies, ſuch as myſt of the 
laws of motion are. | Cbeyne. 

2. The greateſt value: in this ſenſe ſin- 
gufar. 

The report of this repulſe flying to London, the 
moſt was made of that which was true, and many 
falfities added. | Hayward. 

A covetous man makes the n of what he 
has, and can get, without regard to Providence or 
Nature, 

3. The greateſt degree; the greateſt quan- 
tity ; the ntmoſt. „ 

A Spaniard will live in Iriſh ground a quarter af 
a year, or ſome months at the t. Bacon. 

Mo'sTiCk. #. A painter's ſtaff on 
which he leans his hand when he ”- 


; Ain orth. 

Mos r LY. adv. [from net.] For the 
greateſt part. | 

This image of God, namely, natural reaſon, if 


8 ba beſpeare. 


totally or -oftly defaced, the right of government 
Bacon. 


doth ceaſe. 


Mo srwRHAr. adv. [moſt and what.] For 
the moſt part. Obſolete. 


God's promiſes being the ground of hope, and 


thoſe promiſes being but ſeldom abſolute, mf. 
zobat conditionate, the Chriſtian grace of hope 
muſt be proportioned and attemperate to the pro- 


miſe; if it exceed that temper and proportion, it 


becomes a tympany of hope. Hammond. 
Mora“ TIOR. 2. J. Act of moving. Dic. 


Mork. #. /. [ mox, Saxon; atomus, Lat.] 


A ſmall particle of matter; any thing 
proverbially little. | 6 

You found his mote, the king your mote did ſee ; 
But Ia beam do find in each of three, 


Shakeſpeare. 
The Lttte mots in the ſun do ever ſtir, though 
there be 0 wind. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Mor for mzht, 


Obſolete. 
| Moſt ugly ſhapes, 
Such as dame Nature ſelf mote fear to fee, 
5 | 


or muſt. | moet, Datch. ] 


Or 


' 


L*Eftrange. 


— 


MOT - Wet. © ODE 


Or ſhame, that ever ſhould ſo foul defects | To Mo' THER. b. 4. To gather conere- oY Immediate are che acts of God, more ſwift 
From her moſt cunning hand eſcaped be. Fairy J tion. Than time or — 1 ar Mikes, 
*. , e ſedentary Eart 
"_ in br J. [moF, Saxon.] A ſma | They oint their, naked limbs with mother'd oil. awd y more babe thas ticefell, niraion * 
ged inſeQ thateats cloths and * | Dryden. | ier and hot le ol ard, Ma 
ings. * MoTHER in Jaw. n. /. [mother and lau.] 2. That part of philoſophy which _ 
All the yarn Penelope ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence, The mother of a huſband or wife. eee a h ? 
did but fill Ithaca full of mot hs. Shakeſpeare. 1 am come to ſet at variance the daughter in N ers Odies AS ng On Cac Other ; 


Every ſoldier in the wars ſhould do as every fick } law againſt the mot ber in law. * Matth. x. 35+ | to which belong the laws of motion, 
» man in his bed, waſh every moth out of his con- Mor HER of pearl, A kind of coarſe| 3: Animal life and action. 


He en a rotten thing confumeth, as a garment] P8713 the ſhell in which pearls are ge- Pere of late and more e , 
that is moth eaten. Fob, xiii. 28, | ner ated, o0Ci''er miniſterial members does preſide, 
Let moths through pages eat their way, | His mortal blade Too all their various provinces divide, 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot, In ivory ſheath, ycarv'd with curious flights, Each member move, and ev'ry motion guide, 
And make of all an univerſal blot. Dryden's Juv. eber wer burniſh'd gold, and 3 4 | Blackmore, 
MOTHER. . / [moon, Saxon; mo- eye g W n Manner of movin the bod 
They were of onyx, ſometimes of morh 14 8 Y 3 port; 
der, Daniſh 3 moeder, Dutch. ] / I, r gait. 


_ 


t. A woman that has born a child ; cor- | 
relative to ſon or daughter. 


Speaking or mute, all comelineſs and grace 


Mo THERHOOD. 7. 7. [fr om moth er.] The Attend thee, and each word, each motion form. 


office or character of a mother. 


* 


Let thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 2 . f 3 Milton. 
Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | ban en bleſſed mother-maid Virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
a Exalted more for being good, In fleſh and blood ſo well, that Plato had 
Come fit down every mother's lon, * Than for her intereſt of motberbood Donne Are 
: : Beheld, what his high fancy once embrac'd, 
oy x vs guy} quote Sbaleſßeare. Mo'THERLESS. adj. [from mother.] De , 
| I had not ſo much of man in me, 8 1 . * . = ha of 1 = Virtue with colours, ſpeech and motion grac ON 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, Other; orphan Ly er. 
And gave me up to tears. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. ther. 5. Change of poſture ; action. 
3. That which has produced any thing. I might ſhew you my children, whom the rigour By quick inſtinctive motion up I ſprung. Milton, 
Alas, poor country! It cannot of your juſtice would make complete orphans, be- Encourag'd thus ſhe brought her younglingg 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave. Shakeſpeare. | ing already motherleſs. Waller's Speech to the H. of C. nigh, | a 
The reſemblance of the conſtitution and diet of My concern for the three poor motherleſs chil- Watching the motions of her patron's eye, 
the inbabitants to thoſe of their mother country, dren obliges me to give you this advice. Arbuthnet. 3 . Dryden. 
occaſion a great affinity in the popular diſeaſes. | Mo"THERLY. adj. [from mother and /ike.] | 6. Military march, ye remove. 
The ſtrongeſt branch leave N — — Os. r By me encamp'd on — expe 
* a nn den ts wm 2 5 = *; They can owe no leſs than child-like obedience bag wry tine ai After, 
* ortimer's Huſbandry. to her that hath more than motherly power. Hocker. 7 £ gitation; 5 inteſtine action. 
3. That which has preceded in time: as, FT hey termed her the great mother, for her m:5- | 3 My womb 
a mother church to chapels. |  therly care in cheriſhing her brethren whilſt young. Prodigious motion felt, and rueful throes, : 
4. 'That which requires reverence and . Nu 1 Men. 
a | 
3 . 1 5 nh 1 ay TY OR ge For what's thy troubled motion 0 
ö GENNTEILS YO TORS hn of 705 To that within my breaſt ? G 
22 * Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais'd a a Y U;. 
y PO Ty een Me f op" vw Some troubled thoughts. Milton's Par. Re 8. Direction; 1 3 a 
1 When I ſee the motherly airs of my little * In our proper motion we aſcend. Milton. 
5 Hyſterical paſſion ; 3 ſo called, as being ters when playing with their puppets, I cannot 9. Impulſe communicated. 
imagined peculiar to women. but flatter myſelf that their huſbands and children | Whether that motion, vitality and operation, were 
This ſtopping of the ſtomach might be the will be happy in the poſſeſſion of ſuch wives and by incubation, or how elſe, the manner is only 
mother ; foraſmuch as many were troubled with mothers. Addiſon's Spectater. known to God. Raleigh. 
mother fits, although tew returned to have died Though ſhe was a truly good woman, and had a Carnality within raiſes all the combuſtion witk- 
of chem. N Graunt's Bills. ſincere motberly love for her ſon John, yet there out: this is the great wheel to which the clock 
6. A familiar term of addreſs to an old wanted not thoſe who endeavoured to create a miſ- owes its tion. Dee. o Pity. 
woman; or to a woman dedicated to underſtanding between them. Arbuthnot. Love awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 
religious auſterities. Mo'rHERLY. adv. from mother. ] In | And bruſhing o'er, adds motion to the pool. Dryder. 
7. [Meeder, Dutch, from modder, mud. ]] manner of a mother. 10. Tendency of the mind; thought im- 
A thick * concreting in li- Th” air doth not motherly fit on the earth, preſſed... 
aours : the lees or ſcum concreted. To hatch her ſeaſons, and give all things birth. Let a good man obey every good motion riſing in 
q : Donne. his heart, knowing that every ſuch motion proceeds a 
If the body be liquid, and not apt to putrefy Moruzz 7 1 7 II 1 ] Bon God 2 
totally, it will caſt up a maler, as the mothers of f . erpyilum, ? g 
* — It hath. trailing branches, which are 11. Propoſal made. 
Potted fowl, and fiſh come in ſo faſt, not ſo. woody and hard as thoſe of Wrat would you with me? 
That ere the firit is out the ſecond ſtinks, thyme, but in eve ry other reſpect i is the * — Your father and my uncle have made ert. 
And mouldy mot ber gathers on the brinks. Dryden. ſame | Miller * 5 be my luck, ſo; if not, happy r = 
1 ; . T a 0:Cs DARCIPERTE? 
8. / E g F 211 y rl y . * ] Mo'THERWORT. u. VJ. [ cardiaca, Latin, |] If our queen and this young prince agree, 
* 'S 85 „ 1 8 A plant. I li yoin my younger daughter, and my joy, 
ing 10 r à dog: To him forthwith holy wedlock bands. 
A whip for a carter. 7e Huſtandry. Mo'rnery, adj. [from mether.] Con- he ur wn Ne — oY _ . FI 
Mo'THER. 44%. Had at the birth; na- 2 * Wn My autor, dreggy; 5 Shakeſpeare: 
. | feculent: uſed of liquours. 
tive. 12. [In old language.] A puppet-thow. 
For whatſoever mother wit or art MoTHMU"LLEIN, 7. ho ( Hlattaria, Lat.] | He compaſſed 2 age). the Lies 12 ſon, and 
Could work, he put in proof. Hubberd's Tale. A plant. Miller. married a tinker's wife, within a mile where my 
Where did you ſtudy all this goodly ſpeech? Mo'THwoRT. x. ＋ [moth and wort. ] An | land lies. Shakeſpearte 
Ke eb 3 * * 2 anther _— 22 herb. To Mo'Tion. v. 4. [from the noun.) 
occace lived in the ſame age wi aucer 
had the ſame genius, and followed che ſame ſrudies 1 Mor gx. adj. from moth. 3 Full of | Mer propoſe. f Want- 
both writ novels, and each of them cultivated his | moths. O TIONLESS, i We ] 
mother tongue. Dryden. His horſe hipp'd with an old _- ſaddle, the ing motion; eing without motion. 
At length divine Cecilia came, ſtirrups of no kindred. . Shakeſpeare. | We cannot free the lady that fits here, ; 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame, VOTION, a. . . [mo tion, French; moti o, | In ſtony fetters fixt, and. motionleſs» Miltate 
ry hr oe cove po aged 38338 ; 1 Ha! Do I dream? Is this my hop'd 28 
And added length to folemn ſcunds, L grow a ſtatue, Riff and mot ianleſ. 
” 1. The a 1 7 
With nature's maiber vit, and arts * be. | te o 14 & of chang ng place: oppoſed 21 ons ahn bar Rad e 
829 8 9 9s | | 5 Of ſtrong force, by which the parts . 155 


lt . 


1ere m 


teſpearte 
oun.] 


Want- 
n. 


Miltatte 
ceſs ? 
D; de 
pts 
here; | 


Thing? 


e 2 
. 2 Ws 


would fix d and motionleſs remain. 
TER , . Blackmore. 
Mo'rivg. adj, [motivus, Latin. ] 
1. Cauſing motion; having moment. 
Shall every mthve argument uſed in ſuch kind 
of conferences be made a rule for others ſtill to 
conclude the like by, conceraing all things of like. 
nature, when as probable inducements may lead 
them to the contrary ? Hooker. | 
2. Having the power to move; having 
power to change place; having power 
to paſs foremoſt to motion. 
The nerves ſerve for the conveyance of the mo- 
/ive faculty from the brain; the ligatures for the 
ſtrengthening of them, that they may not flag in 


** 


motion. ' . Wilkins. 
We aſk you whence does motive vigour flow ? 
| Blackmore. 


That fancy is eaſily diſproved from the motive 
power of ſouls embodied, and the gradual increaſe 
of men and animals. Bentley. 


Mo'rivs. 2. J. | motif, French. ] ; 
1. That which determines the choice; 


that which incites the action. 
Hereof we have ne commandment, either in 
nature or ſcripture, which doth exact them at our 
hands ; yet thoſe motives there are in both, which 
4:aw moſt effectually our minds unto them. 
Hocker. 
Why in that rawneſs left you wife and children, 


Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 


Without leave-taking ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

What can be a ſtronger motive to a firm truſt on 
our Maker, than the giving us his ſon to ſuffer for 
us ? | Addiſon. 

The motive for continuing in the ſame ſtate is 
only the preſent ſatisfaction in it; the motive to 
change is always ſome uneaſineſs. Locke. 


2. Mover. Not in uſe. 
Heaven brought me up to be my daughter's dower ; 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a huſband. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Her wanton ſpirits look out 
At every joint, and motive of her body. Shakeſp. 
Mo'rTLEY. adj. [ſuppoſed to be corrupted 
from medley, perhaps from mothlite oo- 
loured, ſpotted or variegated like a gar- 
den moth.) Mingled of various colours. 
They that come to ſee a fellow 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Expence and after-thought, and idle care, 
And doubts of mztley hue, and dark deſpair. 


. Dryden. 
Enquire from whence this motley ſtyle 
Did firſt our Roman purity defile. Dryden. 
Traulus, of amphibious breed, 
OTitley fruit of mungril ſeed ; 
By the dam from lordlings ſprung, 
By the fire exhal'd from dung. Swift. 


Mo'roR. n. . [moteur, French; from 
moveo, Latin.] A mover. 

Thoſe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do 
readily receive the impreſſions of their motor, and, 
it not fettered by their gravity, conform themſelves 
to ſituations, wherein they beſt unite unto their 
animator. Brawn's Vulgar Errours. 

Morex. adj, [motorius, Latin.] Giving 
motion, | 

The bones, were they dry, could not, without 
g'cat difficulty, yield to the plucks and attractions 
of the motory muſcles. | Ray on the Creation. | 

Mo'rTo. 3. J [motto, Italian.) A ſen- 
tence or word added to a device, or 
preaxed to any thing written. 1 

It may be ſajd'to be the motto of human nature, 

rather to ſuffer than to die. L'Eſtrange. 
We ought to be meek-ſpirited, till we are aſſured 
or the honeſty of our anceſtors; for covetouſneſs 
4: Urcumvention make no good motto for a coat. 


- Things had been bound by ſuch a pow'rful chain, 
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It was the motto of a biſhop eminent for his piety 
and good works in king Charles the ſecond's reign, 
Inſervi Deo & lætare, Serve God and be chearful. 
| | | * Addiſon's Freebolder. 
To Move. v. a. [moveo, Latin.] 
1. To put out of one place into another; 
to put in motion. 

Sinai itſelf was moved at the preſence of God. 

; Pſal. lxvii. 

At this my heart trembleth, and is ved ont of 
his place. Fob, xxvii. 1. 

2. To give an impulſe to. 

He ſorrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 

My motions in him; longer than they move; 
His heart I know, how variable and vain 
Self-left. Milton. 

The pretext of piety is but like the hand of a 
clock, ft indeed more conſpicuouſly, but directed 
wholly by the ſecret movings of carnality within. 

| Decay of Piety. 

The will being the power of directing our ope- 
rative faculties to ſome action, for ſome end, can- 
not at any time be moved towards what is judged 
at that time inattainable, Locke. 

3. To propos 3 to recommend. 

If the firſt conſultation be not ſufficient, the 
will may move a review, and require the under- 
ſtanding to inform itſelf better. 

Biſhop Bramball _ Hobbes. 

They are to be blamed alike, who move and 
who decline war upon particular reſpects. 

Hayward's Edward VI. 
They find a great inconvenience in moving their 
ſuits by an interpreter. Dawies on Ireland. 

To Indamora you my ſuit muſt move. Dryden. 

4. To perſuade; to prevail on; to diſ- 
poſe by ſomething determining the 
choice. | 


8 


A thouſand knees, 
Ten thouſand years together, naked, faſting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and ſtill Winter 
In ſtorm perpetual, could not move tho Gods 
| To look that way thou wert. Shakeſpeare. 
Grittus offered the Tranſylvanians money ; but 
minds deſirous of revenge were not moved with gold. 
a * Knolles. 
Sometimes the poffibility of preferment prevailing 
with the credulous, expectation of leſs expence 
with the covetous, epinion of eaſe with the fond, 
and aſſurance of remoteneſs with the unkind pa- 
rents, have moved them without diſcretion, to 
engage their children in adventures of learning, by 
whoſe return they have received but ſmall content- 
a Witton. 
Could any power of ſenſe the Reman move 
To burn his own right hand ? Davies. 
That which moves a man to do any thing, muſt 
be the apprehenſion and expectation of ſome good 
from the thing which he is about to do. South, 
When ſhe ſaw her reaſons idly ſpent, 
And could not move him from his fix'd intent, 
She flew to rage. Dryden's En. 


- But when no female arts his mind could move, 


She turn'd to furious hate her impious love. 
| Dryden's Aus 
What can thy mind to this long journey e, 
Or need'| thou abſence to renew thy love? Dryd. 
5. To affect; to touch pathetically ; to 
ſtir paſſion, | 
If he ſee aught in you that makes him like, 
That any thing he ſees, which moves his liking, + 
I I can with eaſe tranſlate it to my will. Shale. 
It was great ign'rance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives he moves 
All hearts againſt us. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. . 
Should a ſhipwreck'd failor ſing his woe, 
Would'ſ thou be mov'd to pity, or beſtow 
An alms ? Dryden's Perſius. 
Images are very ſparingly to be introduced: their 
proper place is in poems and orations, and their uſe 
is to move pity or terror, compaſſion and reſent- 
ment. Felton on the Claſſicks. ' 


O let thy ſiſter, daughter, handmaid move, . 


I 


Collier. 


bh 


Or all thoſe tender names in one, thy love, Pope. 


— 
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6. To make angry. Go | 
| From thoſe bloody hands 
Throw your diſtemper'd weapons to the ground, 
And hear the ſentence of your moved prince, * 
1 | Shakeſpeares 
7. To put into commotion. 
| When they were come to Bethlehem, all the city 
was moved about them. Ruth, i. 19. 
8. To incite; to produce by incitement. 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. Milton, 
9. To conduct . in motion. 
| They, as they move _ 
Their ſtarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, — and years, tow'rds his all- cheering 
amp, 
Turn ſwift their various motions. 
To Move. v. 2. | 


1. To be in a ſtate of changing place; not 
to be at reſt, 
Whether Heav'n moe or Earth 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton. 
The fenſes repreſent the earth as immoveable 
for though it do move in itſelf, it reſts to us who 
are carried with it. Glanville, 
2. To haveaparticular direQion of paſſage, 
The ſun . 
Had firſt his precept ſo to move, fo ſhine, 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat. 
Milton. 
3. To go from one place to another. 
I logk'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wovd began to move. 
Within this three mile may you fee it coming ; 
I ſay a moving grove. 
On the green bank I ſat and liſten'd long, 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 
But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 
b This ſaying, that God is the place of ſpirits, being 
literal, makes us conceive that ſpirits move up and 
down, and have their diſtances and intervals in 
God, as bodies have in ſpace. Locke. 
When we are come to the utmoſt extremity of 
body, what is there that can put a ſtop, and ſatisfy 
the mind, that it is at the end of ſpace, when it 


Milton. 


Any thing that. moves round about in a circle in 
leſs time than our ideas are wont to ſucceed one 
another in our minds, is not perceived to move, but 
ſeems to be a perfect entire circle of that matter. 


; Locke. 
The goddeſs moves 
To viſit Paphos, and her blooming groves. Popes 
4. To have vital action. | 
In him we live, move, and have our being. 
As, xvii. 28. 


you. Geneſis. 
5. To walk ; to bear the body. 
See great Marcellus! how inur'd in tolls 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 
ſpoils. Dryden's ZEntise 
6. To march as an army. 
ARE Anon they move | 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood. Milton. 
7. To go forward. | | 
Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium. Dryden's A nei, 
8. To change the poſture of the body in 
ceremony, 5 | 


up, nor moved for him, he was full of indignation. 
| Eſftber, Ve. 9 
Move. 1. /. The act of moving, com- 
monly uſed at cheſs. 
I I ſaw two angels play'd the mate; 
With man alas no otherwiſe it proves, | 
An unſeen hand makes all their move Cooley. 
Mo'veABLE. adj. [from move.] 
1. Capable of being moved ; not fixed g 
portable ; ſuch as may be carried from 
place to place, | 


X 2 | : In 


Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 


* 


is ſatisfied that body itſelf can move into it? Locle. 


Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for 


When Haman ſaw Mordecai that he ſtood not | 


| MOV 


In the vaſt wilderneſs when the people of God 
had no ſettled habitation, yet a moveable tabernacle 
they were commanded of God to make. Hooker. 

When he made his prayer, he found the boat he 
was in moveable and unbound, the reſt remained till 
faſt, Bacon. 
Any heat whatſoever promotes the aſcent of mi- 
neral matter, which is ſubtile, and is conſequently 
moveable more eaſily. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory» 
Any who ſees the Teverone muſt conclude it 

to be one of the moſt moveable rivers in the world, 
that it is ſo often ſhifted out of one channel into 
another. Addiſon on Italy. 

2. Changing the time of the year. 

The lunar month is natural and periodical, by 
which the moveable feſtivals of the Chriſtian church 
are regulated, Holder. 


Mo'veaBLEs. 2. /. [meubles, French.] 
Goo-'s ; furniture: diſtinguiſhed from 
real or immoveable poſſeſſions, as lands 
or houſes. 


y 


We ſeize 
The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ſtand poſſeſs'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Let him that moved you hither, 
Remove you hence; I knew you at the firſt 
You were a moveable. . 
— Why, what's a moveable ? 
A join'd ſtool. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Surveys rich mcveat les with curious eye, | 

Beats down the price, and threatens ſtill to buy. 
Dryden. 
Mo'vsaBieness. 2. J. [from moveable.] 
Mobility; poſſibility to be moved. 
Mo'veaBLY. adv. from moveable.) So 
as it may be moved. 

His back-piece is compoſed of eighteen plates, 
moveably joined together by as many intermediate 
ſkins. Grews 

Mo'veLess. adj. Unmoved ; not to be 
put out of the place. 

The lungs, though untouched, will remain mowve- 
leſs as to any expanſion or contraction of their ſub- 
ſtance. Boyle. 

The Grecian phalanx, moveleſs as a tow'r, 

On all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow'r.. Pepe. 


Mo'vemenT. #. . |[mouvement, French. |] 


1. Manner of moving. 

What farther relieves deſcriptions of battles, is 
the art of introducing pathetick circumſtances about 
the heroes, which raiſe a difterent movement in. the” 
mind; compaſſion and pity. Pope's Effay. 

Under workmen are expert enough at making a 


fingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant | 


how to adjuſt the ſeveral parts, or regulate the- 
movements | ' Swviſt. 
2. Motion. : 
Could he whoſe laws the rolling planets bind, 
Deſcribe or fix one movement of the mind. 
Mo'vENT. aaj. [ movens, Latin.] Mov- 
ing. | 


If it be in ſome part movent, and in ſome part | 


quieſcent, it muit needs be a curve line, and ſa no 
radius. ö : Erego's Coſmol. 
Mu'venT. 2. / [movens, Latin.] That 
which moves another. | 
That there is a motion which makes the viciſſi- 
tudes of day and night, ſenſe may aſſure us; but 
whether the ſun or earth be the common movent, 
cannot be determined but by a further appeal. 
| | Glanville's Scepfis. 
Mo'vzs. n. /. [from move.] 
1. The perſon or thing that gives motion. 
© thou. eternal mover of the heav'ns, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch. Shakeſp. 
The ftrength of a ſpring were better aſſiſted by 
the labour of ſome intelligent mover, as the hea- 
venly orbs are ſuppoſed: to be turned. 


* 


Pope. | 


_ 


Wilkins. | 
2, Something that moves, or ſtands not | 


OU 


You as the ſoul, as the firſt mover, you 
Vigour and life on ev'ry part beſtow. 
So orbs from the firſt mover motion take, 
Yet each their proper revolutions make. Dryden; 
3. A propoſer. | 
See here theſe mowers, that do prize their honours 
At a crack'd drachm; cuſhions, leaden ſpoons, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Shakeſpeare. 
If any action be moved concerning the doctrine 
of the church of England exprefled in the thirty- 
nine articles, give not the leaft ear to the movers 
thereof. Bacon. 
Mo'vins. participial adj. [from move. ] 
Pathetick ; touching ; adapted to affect 
the paſſions, | 


Great Jupiter, 

The moving pray'r of ZEacus did grant, 

And into men and women turn'd the ant. 

t Blackmored 

Mo'vincLyY. adv. [from moving.] Pa- 
thetically ; in ſuch a manner as to ſeize 
the paſhons, 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the Pſalms do both more briefly and 
more movingly expreſs, by reaſon of that poetical 
form wherewith they are written. Hooker. 

I would have had them write more movingly. 

vor 1, %ar' 

His air, his voice, his looks, and honeſt ſoul, 
Speak all ſo mowingly in his behalf, 

I dare not truſt myſelf to hear him talk. Addiſon. 
Moucnr. for might. Obſolete. 
Mou1.p. 2. /. | moegel, Swediſh. ] 

1. A kind of concretion on the top or out- 
ſide of things kept motionleſs and damp; 
now diſcovered by microſcopes to be 
perfect plants. 

All moulds are inceptions of putrefaction, as the 


moulds of pies and fleſh, which muulds turn into 
worms. Bacon. 


but may be better ſorted as a rudiment of germi- 
nation. Bacon. 

Another ſpecial affinity is between plants and 
mould, or putrefaction; for all putrefaction, if it 
diſſolve not · in arefaction, will, in the end, iſſue 
into plants. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


maild. . Mort. 

A hermit, who has been ſhut up in his cell in 
a college, has contracted a ſort of mould and ruſt 
upon his ſoul, and all his airs have aukwardneſs in 
them. Watts. 

Mold, Saxon.] Earth; ſoil ; ground 
in which any thing grows. 

Thoſe moulds that are of a bright cheſnut or 
hazelly colour are accounted the beſt ; next to that 
the dark grey and ruſſet out are accounted beſt ; 

the light and dark aſh-colour are reckoned the 
worſt, ſuch as are uſually found on common or 
| heathy ground: the clear tawny is by no means to 
be approved, but that of a yellowiſh colour is reck- 
oned the worſt of all; this is commonly found in 
wild and waſte parts of the country, and for the 
moſt part produces nothing but goſs, furz, and fern. 
All good lands after rain, or breaking up by the 
ſpade, will emit a good ſmell; that being. always 
the beſt that is neither too unctuous or tao lean, 
but ſuch as will eaſily diſſolve; of a juſt copfiſt- 
ence between ſand and clay. | Miller. 
Though worms devour me, though J turn. to 
mould, | 
Yet in my fleſh I ſhall his face behold, Sandys. 

The black earth every where obvious on the 

ſurface of the ground, ws call mould. Weoodward, 


3. Matter of which any thing is made. 


When the world began, 


4 maſs compos'd the mould of man. 


One common 


Nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mould, 
Enfeebled all my ſoul with tender paſſions 


| And ſunk. me even 


Waller. | 


Moſs is a kind of mould of the earth and trees, | 


2 


The malt made in Summer is apt to contract 


Dryden. 


o 
4. [ Molde, Spaniſh ; moule, French. ] The 
matrix in Which any thing is caſt; in 
which any thing receives its form. 


If the liturgies of all the ancient churches be 


compared, it may be perceived they had all ons 
original mould. | Hooker, 


A dangerous preſident were left for the caſting 


of prayers into certain poetical moulds Heoker, 
French churches all caſt according unto that 
mould which Calvin had made. Hooker, 


My wife comes foremoſt ; then the - honour's 
mould | 
Wherein this trunk was frant'd. Shakeſpeare, 
You may have fruit in more accurate figures, 
according as you make the moulds. Bacon. 
The liquid ore he drain'd f 
Into fit moulds prepare d; from which he form'd 
Firſt his own tools: then what might elſe be 
wrought 
Fuſile, or grav'n in metal. Milton's Paradiſe 
We may hope for new heavens and a new earth, 
more pure and perfect than the former; as if this 
was a refiner's fire, to purge out the droſs and 
coarſe parts, and then caſt the maſs again into 3 
new and better mould. Burnt, 
Sure our fouls were near allied, and thine 
Caſt in the ſame poetick mould with mine. Dryden, 
Here in fit moulds to Indian nations known, 
Are caſt the ſeveral kinds of precious ſtone. 
| Blackmore. 
5. Caſt; form. 
No mates for you, 
Unleſs you were of gentler, milder would. 
Shakeſpeare. 
William earl of Pembroke was a man of an- 
other mould and making, being the moſt univer. 
ſally beloved of any man of that age; and, having 
a great office, he made the court itſelf better. 
eſteemed, and more reverenced in the country. 
Clarendor. 5 
Nor virtue, wit, nor beauty, could 
Preſerve. from death's hand this their heay'nly 
mould. Carew. 


— 
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. 1 Learn | 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mould, 
Or ſubſtance, how endu'd, and what their pow'r, 
And where their weakneſs. Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
So muſt the writer, whoſe productions ſhould 
Take with the vulgar, be of vulgar mould. Waller. 
From their main-top joyful news they. hear 
Of. ſhips, which by their mould bring new. ſupplies. 
Dryden. 
Hans Carvel, impotent and old, 
Married a laſs of London mould. 


6. The ſuture or contexture of 


Prior. 


the ſkull, 
Ainſeworib. 
7. It is uſed in a ſenſe a little ſtrained by 
Shakeſpeare. 
New honours come upon him, | 
Like our ſtrange garments cleave not to their mauld,, 
But with the end of uſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To MouitD. wv. 2. [from the noun.]: 
To contract concreted matter; to ga- 
ther mould. 
In woods, in waves, in wars the wants to dwell, 
And will be found with peril and with pain; 
Ne can the man that moulds in idle cell 
Unto her happy manſion attain. Fairy Queens. 
There be ſome houſes wherein ſweet.meats will 
relent, and baked meats will mould, more. than iu 
others. Bacon. 
To Mou p. v. a. To cover with mould; 


to corrupt by mould. f 
Very coarſe, hoary, moulded bread the ſoldiers 
thruſt upon their ſpears, railing againſt Ferdinand 
who made.no better proviſion. Knoles. 
To Movulp. wv. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To form; to ſhape; to model. 
| | I feel h 
Of what coarfe metal ye are moulded. Shakeſpe- 
Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak 3 _ 


8 
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below. my weak ſex. Addiſon. | A velvet diſh; fie, fie, tis lewd. 


Why this was moulded on a poringer f 
f — 2 Shaheſporr- 


"Or 
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The king had taken ſuch liking of his perſon, : 


that he reſolved to make him a maſter-piece, and 


to mould him platonically to bis own idea. Wotton. | 


Maker! from my clay 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
metals, and 


Did I requeſt 75 hg 
1d me man 
76e forgeth and mouldeth bai 
Ale. 
*r ee we may mould the minds and 
anners of youth into what ſhape we pleaſe, and 
_ them the impreſſions of ſuch Habits as ſhall 
3 afterwards remain. Artterbury. 
Then roſe the ſeed of chaos, and of night, 
Of dull and venal a new _— ” U 1 
ing Saturnian days of lead and gold 
And bring Saturnian Gay N 
A faction in England, under the name of pu- 
titan, moulded up their new ſchemes of TS 
lican principles in government. Sgoift. 
au ropes 2 or you alone he ſtole 
he fire that forms 4 manly ſoul; | 
hen, to compleat it ev'ry way, 1 
„ it with female clay, Swifr's Miſcell. 
Fabellus would never learn any moral leſſons 
till they were moulded into the form of ſome fiction 
or fable like thoſe of Æſop · Watts. 


2. To knead : as, to mould bread, Ainſw. 
Mo'uLDABLE. adj. [from mould.) That 


ay be moulded. | 
1 differences of figurable and not figurable, 
mouldable and not mouldable, are plebeian notions. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Mo'vu1 DER. 2. J. [from mould.] He who 


moulds, 


2 Mo'vLDBR. v. #. [from mould.} To 


be turned to duſt; to periſh in duſt; 
to be diminiſhed; to wear or waſte 
away. 

If he had ſat ſtill, the enemy's army would 
have mouldered to nothing, and been expoſed to 
any advantage he would take. Clarendon. 


Whatſoever moalders, or is waſted away, is car- | 


ried into the lower grounds, and nothing brought 
back again. Burnet. 
Thoſe formed tones deſpoiled of their ſhells, 
and expoſed upon the ſurface of the ground, in 
time decay, wear, and men/der away, and are fre- 
quently found defaced, and broken to pieces. 
Wiwdward's Natural Hiſtory. 
To them by ſmiling Jove twas giv'n, 
Great William's glories to recall, 
When ſtatues moulder, and when arches fall. Prior. 
Finding his congregation moulder every Sunday, 
and hearing what was the occaſion of it, he re- 
ſolved to give his pariſh a little Latin in his turn. 
= Addiſon's Spectator. 
To Mo'ul DER. v. a. [from-moul4.] To 
turn to duſt; to crumble. 
The natural hiſtories of Switzerland talk of the 
fall of thoſe rocks when their foundations have 
been mouldered with age, or rent by an earthquake. 


Addiſon on Italy. | 


With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread, 
The very tombs now vaniſh'd like their dead; 
Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of. mould ring age, 


| Some, hoſtile fury. Pope. 
Mo'ulviness. x. {. [from meuldy.] The 
ſtate of being mouldy. 


Fleſh, fiſh, and plants, after a mouldineſs, rotten 
nels, or corrupting, will fall to breed worms. 
; | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Mo'uloinc, . , [from mould.] Or- 
namental cavities in wood or ſtone, 
Hollow mouldings are required in the work. 
5 a Maxon. 
Mo ur owakP. . /. mold and peoppan, 
Saxon. This is I believe the proper and 
driginal name of the talpa: a mouldwwarp 
23 à Creature that urs mould. The word 
1s ſtill retained, though ſometimes pro- 
nounced mouldywarp.] A mole; a ſmall 
mimal that chrows vp the earth, 


builds 
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Above the reach of loathful ſinful luſt, 
Whoſe baſe effect through cowardly diftruſt, 
Of his own wings, dare not to heaven flie, 
But like a mou/dwwarp in the earth doth lie. Spenſ. 
While they play the mouldwarps, unſavory damps 
diſtemper their heads with annoyance only for the 
preſent. W Carew. 
With gins we betray the vermin of the earth, 
namely, the fichat and the mou/dwarp, Walton. 


Mo'ulpy. adj. [from mould. ] Over- 


grown with concretions. 
Is thy name mouldy ? 
— Vea. N 
— Tis the more time thou wert us d. | 
— Ha, hra, ha; mot excellent. Things that are 
monly lack uſe. Well ſaid, Sir John. Shakeſpeare. 
The marble looks white, as being expoſed to the 
winds and ſalt ſea-vapours, that by continually 
fretting it preſerve it from that udy colour which 
others contract. Addiſon. 


To MovLrT. wv. n. [nuyten, Dutch.] To 
ſhed or change the feathers ; to loſe fea- 
thers. 


Some birds upon mou/ting turn colour, as Robin- 
red-breaſts, after their moulting, grow to be red 


again by degrees. Bacon. 
Time ſhall moult away his wings, 

E'er he ſhall diſcover 
In the whole wide world again 

Such a conſtant lover. Suckling. 


The widow'd turtle hangs her moulting wings, 
And to the woods in mournful murmur ſimgs. . 
| Garth. 


To Mouncn. ! v. a. ¶ mouch, to eat much. 
To Mauncn. Ainſworth. This word 
is retained in Scotland, and denotes the 
obtunded action of toothleſs gums on a 
hard cruſt, or any thing eatable: it 
ſeems to be a corruption of. the French 
word manger. pros cum! 
A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, and. mouncht, and mouncht, Shakeſp. 
Movunvp. 2. /. [mundian, Saxon, to de- 
fend.] Any thing raiſed to fortify or 
defend: uſually a bank of earth or 
ſtone. | 
His broad branches laden with rich fee, 
Did ſtretch themſelves without the utmoſt bound 
Of this great garden, compaſs'd with a mound. 


Fairy Queen. 
The fea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 


The meunds into ſalt tears. Shakeſpeare. 
Cod had thrown 

That mountain as his gard an #04nd, high rais'd, 

Milton. 

Such as broke through all maunds of law, ſuch 

as laughed at the ſword of vengeance which divine 

juſtice brandiſhed in their faces. Gputh's Sermons. 

Nor cold ſhall hinder me wich horns and hounds 
To thrid the thickets, or to.leap the mour:ds. 

| Dryden. 

The ſtate of Milan is like a vaſt garden ſur- 

rounded by a noble myund-work of: rocks and 

mountains. | Addiſon. 

To MounDp. v. a: [from the noun.] To 

fortify with a mound. 


MOUNT. z. /. [mont, French; mos, 
Latin. ] | | | 
1. A mountain; a hill. 
Jacob offered ſacrifice upon the mu. | 
Cen. xxxi. 54+ 
Behold yon mountain's hoary height, \ 
Made higher with new mounts of ſnow. Dryden. 
2. An artificial hill raiſed in a garden, or 
| Other place, 2 | | 


— 


caſt, and what a number there was of warlike ſol- 


diers. Knolles. 


| obſolete. 


3. A publick. treaſure; a bank. Now 


1 


„ 


p 


He might ſeewhat mounts they had in ſhort time | 


| 


MOU 
Theſe examples confirmed me in a (reſolution to 
ſpend my time wholly in writing; and to put forth 
at poor talent God hath given me, not to par- 
ticular exchanges, but to banks or mounts of per- 
petuity, which will not break. Bacon. 


To MOUNT. v. 2. [ monter, French. ] 


1. To riſe. on high. 
Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and 
make her neſt on high ? Fob, ile 27. 
Pl] ſtrive, with troubl'd thoughts, to take a nap ; 
Leſt leaden ſlumber poize me down to-morrow, 
When I ſhould mount with wings of victory. 


Shakeſpeare. . 
A baſe ignoble mind, | 
That mounts no higher than a bird can ſoar. 
i Shakeſpeare. 
The fire of trees and houſes mounts on high, 
And meets half-way new fires that ſhow'r from ſcy. 
Cooley. 
If the liturgy ſhould ba offered to them, it would 
kindle jealouſy, and as the firſt range of that lad- 
der, which ſhould ſerve to cant over all their 
cuſtoms. Clarendon. 
Ambitious meteors ſet themſelves upon the wing, 
taking every occaſion of drawing upward to the 
ſun; not conſidering, that they have no more time 
allowed them in their mounting than the fingle re- 
volution of a day; and that when the light goes 
from them, they are of neceſſity to fall. Dryden 


2. To tower; to be built up to great ele- 
vation. 


Though his excellency mount up to the hea-- 
vens, and his head reach unto the clouds, yet he: 


ſhall periſh, | Job, XX. 6a. 
3. To get on horſeback. | 
He cry d, oh! and mounted. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


4+ [For amount.) To attain in value. 
Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict. account, 
Make fair deductions, ſee to what they mount? 

To MounrT. v. a: 

1. To raiſe aloft ;- to lift-on high. 
The fire that mounts the liquor till it runs 
o'er, | 

Seeming to augment, waſtes it. Shakeſpearee- 

What power is it which mounts my love ſo high, 
That makes me ſee, and cannot feed mine eye? 

' Shakeſpeare« 

The air is fo thin, that a bird has therein no feel 

ing of her wings, or any refiſtance of air to mount 

herſelf by. Raleigb. 

2. To aſcend; to climb. | 

Shall we mount again the:rural throne, 
And rule the country kingdoms, once our o.? 
Dryden. 


| 3 To place on horſeback ; to furniſh. 


with horſes. | 
Three hundred horſes, in high ſtables fed, 
Of theſe he choſe the faireſt and the beſt, 
To mount the Trojan troop. . Dryden's neid. 
Clear reaſon, acting in conjunction with a well- 
diſciplined, but ſtrong and vigorous fancy, ſeldory. 
fail to attain their end: fancy without reaſon, is 
like a horſe without a rider; and reaſon without 
fancy is not well aunted. Grey's Coſmol.. 

4. To embelliſh with ornaments. 

5. To MounrT guard. To do duty and 
watch at any particular poſt; 

6. To MounT a cannon. To ſet a piece 
on its wooden frame for the more eaſy- 
carriage and management in firing it. 

Mo'unTAIN. 2, J. | montaigne, French. ] 

1. A large hill; a vaſt protuberance of 
the earth. | 

And by his falſe worſhip ſuch pow'r he did gain, 

As kept him o' th' mountain, and us on the plain. 
Raleigh 
The ark. no more now. flotes; but ſeems on 

| ground, | | 

Faſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix d. Maton. 
From Acmon's hands a rolling tone there came, 
So large, it half deſerv'd a mountain's name! Dryd.. 
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2. Any thing proverbially huge. 

1 had been drowned; a death that I abhor ; for 
the water ſwells a man, and what ſhould I have 
been when 1 hail been ſwelled? I ſhould have 
baen a mountain of mummy. Shakeſpeare. 

She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe, 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where ſits deformity to mock my body. Shakeſp. 
 MguxTAin. adj, | montanus, Latin. 
Found on the mountains ; pertaining to 
the mountains ; growing on the moun- 
| tains. | 

Now for our mountain ſport, up to yond hill, 
Your legs are young. $bakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heav'n. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
MouxTAIN ETER. . J. | from mountain. ] 
1. An inhabitant of the mountains. | 
A few mountaineers may eſcape, to continue hu- 
man race; and yet illiterate ruſticks, as marnmtaineers 
always are. Bentley. 
Amiternian troops, of mighty fame, 
And mountaincers, that from Severus came. Dryden. 
2. A ſavage; a free booter; a ruſtick. 
Yield, ruſtick mountaineer. Shakeſpeare's Cymbel. 
No ſavage, fierce bandit, or mountaincer, 
Will dafe to ſoil her virgin purity. Milton. 
Mo'uxnTAINET. 2. /. [from mountain. 
A hillock; a ſmall mount. Elegant, 


but not in uſe, 

Her breaſts ſweetly roſe up like two fair moun- | 

tainets in the pleaſant vale of Tempe. Sidney. 
Mo'uxTAiNOUSs. adj. from eas) 
1. Hilly ; full of mountains. 

The aſcent of the land from the ſea to the foot 
of the mountains, and the height of the mountains 
from the bottom to the top, are to be computed, 
when you meaſure the height of a mountain, or of 
a mountainous land, in reſpect of the ſea, Burnet. 

2. Large as mountains; huge; bulky. 

What cuſtom wills in all things, ſhould we do't, 
Mountainous error wou'd be too highly heapt 
For truth to o'erpeer- Shakeſpeare. 

On earth, in air, amidſt the ſeas and ſkies, 
Mountainous heaps of wonders riſe ; 
Whoſe tow'ring ſtrength will ne'er ſubmit 
To reaſon's batteries, or the mines of wit. 
3. Inhabiting mountains. 
In deſtructions by deluge and earthquake, the 
remnant which hap to be reſerved are ignorant 
3 44:68 and mountainous people, that can give no account 
Wt : of the time paſt. Baceon's Eſſays, 
11 Mo'unTAIlNOUSNESS. 2. /. [from moun- 
tainous.] State of being full of meun- 


tains. | 
Armenia is ſo called from the mountairouſneſs of 
it. Brerexwwsod. 


Mo'unTAIN-PARSLEY. #. . [oreo/oli- 
num, Lat.] A plant. 

Mo'unTain-ROSE. A. /. | chamaerhode- 
dendron, Latin.] A plant. 

Mo'unTanT. adj. [montant, French.] 
Riſing on high. 


ö 


| 


Prior. 


Hold up, you lluts, 
Your aprons mauntant; you're not oathable, 
Although, I know, you'll ſwear. _ Shak-ſfeare. 
MoſuNTEBANK. #. /. | montare in banco, 


Italian. ] 


1. A doctor that mounts a bench in the 
market, and boalts his infallible reme- 
dies and cures. | 


I bought an unction of a movntebark 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
WT Where it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, | 
| "LBS Can ſave the thing from death. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
| | EP ' She, like a mountebark, did wound 
And ftab herſelf with doubts profound, 


| To Mo'unTEBANK, 


noun.] To cheat by falſe boaſts or | 


— 


2. Any boaſtful and falſe pretender, 


' Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 


Mo'unTENANCE. 2. /. 


2. To wear the habit of ſorrow. - 
We meurn in black ; why mourn we not in blood ? 


Mov 


Only to thew with how ſmall pain 
The ſores of faith are cur'd again. | 

But AÆAſchylus, ſays Horace in ſome page, | 
Was the firſt mountebark that trod the ſtage, | 


Dryden. | 
It looks like a mountebank to boaſt infallible 


| 
| 
. 
| 
| 


Cures. Baker. 


As nimble jugglers, that deceive the ce, 


And many ſuch like libertines of ſin. 
Shakeſpeare. 
There are mountebanks, and ſmatterers in ſtate. ' 
| L' Eftrange. 
Nothing ſo impoſſible in nature but mountebanks 
will undertake. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 


. a. | from the 


pretences. 
I'll mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them. Shakeſpeare's Coriolan. 
Amount of a 
thing in ſpace. Obſolete. 
This ſaid, they both a furlong's meuntenance 
Retir'd, their ſteeds to runne an even race. Spenſ. 


Mo'unTER. 2. J. [from mount.] One 


that mounts. 
Though they to the earth were thrown, 

Yet quickly they regain'd their own, 

Such nimbleneſs was never ſhown ; 

They were two gallant mounterss Drayton's Nymp. 
Few bankers will to heav'n be mounters. Swift. 


Mo'unTy. 2. /. | mountce, French.] The 


riſe of a hawk. | 

The ſport which Baſilius would ſhew to Zelmane, 
was the mounty at a heron, which getting up on his 
waggling wings with pain, as though the air next 
to the earth were not fit to fly through, now di- 
miniſhed the fight of himſelf. Sidney. 


To MouRN. v. x. [mupnan, Saxon. ] 
1. To grieve; to be ſorrowful. 


Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep. 
| Geneſis. 
My vineyard being deſolate, mourneth unto me. 
| Jer. xii. 
They made an appointment to mourn with him, 
and to comfort him. Fob, ii. 11. 
They rejoice at the preſence of the ſun, and 
mourn at the abſence thereof. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
| | Next came one 
Who mourn'd in earneſt, when the captive ark 
Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lopt off. 
Milton. 


Shakeſpearce 
Friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year; 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the pu;pet-ſhow. Pope. 


3. To preſerve appearance of grief. 


Feign thyſelf to be a mourner, and put on mourn- 
ing apparel. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 
Publiſh it that ſhe is dead; 
Maintain a marnins oſtentation, 


Hang mournful epitaphs.  Shak:ſp, Much ado. 


To MourN. v. a. 
1. To grieve for; to lament. 


A flood thee alſo drown'd, 

And ſunk thee as thy ſons ; till gently rear'd 

By th' angel, on thy feet thou ſtoodſt at laſt, 

T hough comfortleſs, as when a father mourns 
His children, all in view deſtroy'd at once. Milton. 
The muſe that mourns him now his happy triumph 
ſung. 

Portius himſelf oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he maurn'd his rival's ill ſucceſss Addiſon. 


2. To utter in a ſorrowful manner. 


The love lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her ſad ſong mourneth well. Milton. 


Moux NE. 2. /. [morne, French.] The 
round end of a ſtaff; the part of a lance | 


* 


Hudibras. ] 


N 


| 


Dryden. | 


4 


- 


M O U 
to which the flee! part is fixed 
where it is taken off. 9:0, 

He carried his lances, which though 
give a lancely blow indeed, yet ſo 
loured with hooks near the mourne, 
tily repreſented ſheep hooks, 

Mo uRNER. #./. [from mourn.) 
1. One that mourns ; one that prieye, 
The kindred of the queen muſt die 2+ Porafrer, 


Indeed I am no maur ner for that news j 
Becauſe they have been till my adverſaries, 


tron; 
were they vs 


that they pret. 
.* Sidny, 


To cure thy woe, ſhe thews thy fame; at 
Left the great mourner ſhould forget N : 
That all the race whence Orange came 
Made virtue triumph over fate. : Pris 


From noiſe and riot he devoutly kept, 
Sigh'd with the ſick, and with the murye, wept 


2. One who follows a funeral in black 
A woman that had two daughters buried o 
and mourners were provided to attend the l 
He ves to be chief mourner for his 8 . rang 
Before his face his wife and brother burn. 
3. Something uſed at funerals. 
The mourner eugh and builder oak were there, 


Drydes, 


Dip. 
Mo'uRNFUL. adj. Imourn and full.) my 
1. Having the appearance of ſorrow, 
No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weed; 
Nor 1mo;nful bell ſhall ring her burial, Shalom, 
The winds within the quiv'ring branches play'd 
And dancing trees a mournful muſick made. 
Dryers, 
2. Cauſing ſorrow. 
Upon his tomb, 
Shall be engrav'd the ſack of Orleans ; 
The treach'rous-manner of his mournful death, 
: Sbateſpear, 
3. Sorrowful ; feeling ſorrow, 
The mournful fair, 
Oft as the rolling years return, | 
With fragrant wreaths and flowing hair, 
Shall viſit her diſtinguiſk'd urn. Pri. 
4. Betokening ſorrow ; expreſſive of grief. 
No mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. Shak! 
On your family's old monument : 
Hang mournful epitaphs. Sbakeſpear:, 
Mo'uRNFULLY. adv. [from mournfil.] 
Sorrowfally; with ſorrow. | 
Beat the drum, that it ſpeak mournfally, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
Mo'URNFULNESS. #, J. [from mournfil.] 
1. Sorrow ; grief. 
2. Show of grief; appearance of ſorroy, 
Mo'uUuRNING. 2. J | from mourn.] 
1. Lamentation ; ſorrow. 
Wo is me, who will deliver me in thoſe days! 
the beginning of forrows and great mornings 
2 Eſar. Avi. 18, 
2. The dreſs of ſorrow. 
They through the maſter- ſtreet the corps con- 
vey d, 
The * to their tops with blaak were ſpread, 
And ev'n the pavements were with — 25 
Ty des 
Mo"uRnINGLY. adv. [from mourning.| 
With the appearance of forrowing. 
The king ſpoke of him admiringly and mo 
ingly. Shak 
Mouse. plural nice. n. J. [mup, Saxon; 
mus, Latin.) The ſmalleſt of all bealis; 
a little animal haunting houſes an 
corn fields, deſtroyed by cats. 
The eagle England being in prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the weazel Scot _ 
Comes ſneaking, and ſo ſucks her princely ess 
Playing the muſe in abſence of the cat. Sh 


Where mice and rats devour'd poetick bread, 


And with heroick verſe luxuriouſly were fed. — 
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This ſtructure of hait I have obſerved in che 4. A ſpeaker; a rhetorician; the princi- 2. In compoſition, foul moutbed or contd- 


hair of cats, rats, and 5 Derbam': Phyfico-Theo. | pal orator. In burleſque language. melous; mealy mouzhed or baſhful ; and 
To MouSE. Ve 1. [ rom the noun. ] | | Every coffee-houſe has ſome particular ſtateſman | à hard muuthed horſe, or a horſe not 
1. To catch mice. 3 I belonging to it, Who is the mouth of the fireet | obedient to the bit «444 | 4 
falcon tow' ring; in his pride of place | where he lives. Addiſon. p be} 4: 8 
A 8 f f Mo'uTH-FRIBND "mouth 
Was by a mouſing owl hawk'd and kill'd. Shakeſp. | 5, Cry; voice. "Ihe DIET oe wh „er : no 
1] ſuppoſe it means, in the following Coward dogs Is no proteſſes friendſihip 
2 78 — 5 fly ; infidious, or predatory; Moſt, ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeem to without intending it. 
P us: intereſted. threaten May you a better feaſt never behold, 
E aſſembly of non fing ſaints, under the Runs far before m_ Shakeſpeare's Henry V You knot of mouth-ſriends : ſmoke and lukewarm 
| . | : The boar | . water | 
_— zeal and good nacure, lay pos + -2w%R Deals glancing wounds ; the fearful dogs divide, 110 your perfection. Sbaleſpeare. 
in ? a . "| AlFfpend their mouth aloft, but none abide. Dryd. lo'uTHFUL. n, / [mouth and | 
onen 1. . [myo/otis, Latin. | A You don't now thunder in the capitol, L 1. What the Sl amr 3 | 
plant, | iller. With all the mouths of Rome to ſecond thee. 2 Atv worvertalle Gael! nee. 1 
MouSEZHUNT.. . JS. [mouſe and hunt. | Addiſon. | ©* y Proverbially imall quantity, 
| | . . | k A goat going out for a mouthful of freſh graſs 
Mouſer; one that hunts mice. 6. Diſtortion of the mouth; wry face, in | charged her kid not to open the door till h graſs, 
You have been a mouſe -bunt in your time, this ſenſe, is ſaid to make mouths. back. I — 
But I will watch you. "= IS 7 Je | Perſevere, counterfeit ſad looks, You to your own Aquinum ſhall repair, geo 
MousE-HOLE. z. . | mouſe An ole. Make mouths upon me when I turn my back. To take a mouthful of tweet country air. Dryden. 
3 hole; hole at which a mouſe Shakeſpeare. | Mo'UTH-H — | 
Small 5 Againſt whom make ye a wide mouth, = at 4 Civiltew. * wy ( mouth and hoe 
only may run in. | WES. - pp nuour. ] Civility outwardly expreſſed with · 
He puts the prophets in a mouſe- hole: the laſt man „ La. Ivii. 4. f : | | 
: * 8 eafonc: Dr en e 0 Why they ſhould keep running aſſes at Coleſhill, out uncerity. 5 . 
we” 7 , 3 2 n 955 or how making mouths turns to account in War- Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
IO ON by P ea det ae n. Stillin fleet wick ſhire more than any other parts of England, I muſt not look to have; but in their ſtead, 
Owe too 03g e K 8 Cain O [4 h * | 1 cannot comprehend. Ain. | Curſes not loud but deep, mouth-bonour, breath. 
Mo USER. 1. J. [from mouſe. | ne l at 7. Downs in the Movrn. Dejected; : | AE Shakeſpeares 
catches mice. r Mo'uTHLEsS. adj. [from month.] Be- 


— 2 ul w 2 Lars the But, upon bringing the net aſhore, it proved to | ing Without a mouth. 


1 1 be only one great ſtone, and a few little fiſhes : Mow. 2. /. [ mope Saxon, a heap. A 

_ Vit in pity to the cat, if ſhe be 5 Ur | — this diſappointment they were _ the loft or chamber where hay _ l laid 
7 auth. | Efrrangee | up: hay in mow, is hay laid in 

1 . => 5 To MovTH. v. . [from the noun.] To| would} hep in rick, is hay Age 

A ſnare or gin in which mice are taken ſpeak tig to- fe in & ag andy © gether in 4 field. | 

Many analogal motions in animals, I have reaſon loud voice ; to vociferate. - Learn ſkilfullie how 


| f "AV" Hz Nay, an thou'lt mouth ESR” Jai : 
to conclude, in their principle are not ſimply me- 1 * : Fach grain for to laie by itſelf on a mow. Tuſſer. 
1 LF chanical, although a mouſe-trap, or Architas dove, | 1 _ a 1 ws e- | Shakeſpeare Hande. Where er I gad, I Blouzelind ſhall view, - 
Jp ear, | moved mechanically. | Hale. | Aa . eee _ = * | Woods, dairy, barn, and mows our paſſion knew. 
2 g "By Sl moutbin r verſe indite ; 8 
M UTAH ts 7 8 ar * Fr Thou neither like a bellows ſwell'ſt thy face, _- Beans when moiſt give in the mov. 13 
as S. /», 1 MUOz, 6 F } Nor can ſt thou ftrain thy throat. Dryden's Perfius. | To Mow. wv. x [ from th T 
Ws 1. Ihe aperture in the head of any ani- II bellow out for Rome; and for my country, |, 3 e noun.] To 
. | mal at which the food 1s received. And mouth at Cæſar till I ſhake the ſenate. Addiſon. Pur» 1 | 
erief, | The dove came in; and lo, in her mouth was an | To MouTH. v. 4a. + FOES Mow. DV. c. preter. mowed, Part. 
bake | gar” Sony 3 A vill. 3 1. To utter with a voice affectedly big; g ＋ _— Mow the noun,. 
; 4 ere. ; wen, why a vilage | : | . and ow the verb, meaning to in 
** | ſomewha: longer, or a wider mouth, could not have e * g with tumult. 2 a mow, is nan a 8 * * 
—_ on ood ME ted. do Ter Ld Es e 
i 0 . : . s, iC . 2 7 as bl . 
| # 2. . 1 ; that at which any thing lieve the town crier had ſpoke my lines. Shak;ſp. | 1. To cut with a ſeythe. | 
yp. enters; the entrance the part of a |: Twitch'd by. the ſleeve he mouths it more and Of all the ſeed that in my youth was Towne, 
2, WR Elk! by which it is filled and emptied, | more, a Was nought but brakes and brambles to be moon. 
l i He came and lay at the mouth of the haven, dar- Till with white froth his gown is ſlaver'd o'er. | Seen 
| 12 ing them to fight. Xnolles. : F Dryden. ; The care vou have Penſerd 
| Set a candle lighted in the bottom of a baſon of | 2. To chew 3 to eat; to grind in the To moto down thorns that would. annoy our f 
orrow, ; Water, and turn the mouth of a glaſs over the] mouth. | Ils worthy praiſe. Shakeſpeare's Hers * 
candle, and it will make the water riſe. N (| Corne carried let ſuch as be poore go and glean, Forth he goes, 44 | * 
n Bacon's Natural Hiftory. And after thy cattel to mouth it up clean. Tufſirs Like to a harveſt man, that's taſk'd to mrow 
e days? he of is low and narrow; but, after hav- | Death lines his dead chaps with feel Or all, or loſe his hire. Shakeſpeare's Cor olanus. 
76. — — pretty far in, the grotto opens itſelf in The ſwords of ſoldiers are his teeth, his phangs ; It was the latter growth after the king's MIWINGSe 
xvi. 18, The OED. - 5 Addiſon. And now he feaſts mouthing the fleſh of men. nl | Y AE $6 Amie 
PS, e navigation of the Arabick gulf being more | Shakeſpeare | Whatever | 
0 anzerous toward the bottom than the mouth, Pto- To ſeize in th h n The ſcythe of time m:wvs down, devour unſpar'd 
rp lemy built Berenice at the entry of the gulf. 3. 10 ſeize in the mouth. * ? 4 ors iS x 
. He keeps them, like an apple, in the corner | P 12 a Milben. 
m 3. The inſtrument of ſpeakin of his jaw; firſt maurb'd to be laſt ſwallow'd, cat, roll and moro carpet-walks . 
E his- g , Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 2 9 
Dryden To be ent Riotous madneſs, Lucilius never fear'd the times þ 2. To cut down with ſpeed and violence, 
rning.) * e by out h-made r: Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought, He will moo down all before him, and leave his 
k Either our hiſtor hall 1 ge Shakeſpeare. He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. | paſſage poll'd. , Shakeſpeare's Coriclanuss 
3 mourns Speak freely of 5 . bun; or mouth | Dryden. W hat valiant foemen, like to auturan's corn, 
Shak-{pe Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall eee 8 4. To form by the mouth. | . mowu'd dun. Shak/peare's Henry VI. | a 
Saxon; Not worſhipp'd with a waxen A Shake © In regard the cub comes forth involved in the 3 wp? * , man before nene ö 
bealts; Call the damſel, and inaui 2 chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the forma- ay Than 05:00 em; 970 em out a paſſage, 
' 5 inquire at her month. Begin the noble harveſt of the field. Dryden 
M and Gen xxiv. 576 tion, and which the dam doth after tear aſunder ; e eee, eas yden. 
| Every body's mouth will be full on : the beholder at firſt ſiglit imputes the enſuing EF AT OR recah, and as he lay, 
ſcur da il be full on it for the firſt > 5 7 NN a Vain tales inventing, and prepar'd to pra 
ur days, and in four more the tory will talk itſelf lem e the waurhing ef the dam. e Mecavos off his head f : , ; 
mow: L'Efrange. | Mo'uTHED. adj. [from mouth.] TR OT ae rn 
1 zr, 1108 frequently in our muths the name eter. 1. Furniſhed with a mouth. To Mow. v. a. To gather the harveſt. 
ur G [om ” nk we have a poſitive idea of it. Locke. One tragick ſentence if I dare deride, Gold, though the heaviet metal, hither ſwims ; 
bt ek a certain ſentence got int» every man's Which Betterton's grave action dignity'd, Ours-is the harveſt where the Indians mow, * 
that God accepts the will for the deed. Or well wur d Booth with emrhalis proclaims. © Woe pleough the deep, aid reap what others ſow. 
| * -South's Sermons." © Pepe. | — Valler. 
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Mow. . /. [probably corrupted from | turn away from him that ſpeaketh from hea- | 4. An uncommon thing; ſomethin f 
mouth ; mon, French.) Wry mouth; **. Hebrews, Xu. 25. firange. 2 "$1 
diſtorted face. This word is now out Tat:of doubt I-Nand, | It was much that one that was ſo great a lo 

þ F Whether I ſhould repent me now of fin | ; , er of 
of uſe. b t d in Scotland. > peace ſhould be happy in war. Bacwn's Henry vn 
ue, but retained in 8cotland. By me done or occafioned, or rejoice | Its Fry. were £ n 
The very abjects came together againſt me Much more, that much more good thereof ſhall! er I enn 
unawares, making mos at me. ſpring. Milton. ſhould not _ out the way of writing all that long 
Pſal. xxxv. 15. Common Prayer. Patron or interceſſor none appear'd, — Tilla 
be 1 Apes and monkeys, | Much leſs that durſt upon his own head draw 5. To make Much of. To treat yy 
D Twixt two ſuch ſhe's, would chatter this way, and The deadly forfeiture. Milton. regard ; to fondle ; to pamper, 
| 8 brow pu} * 2. To a certain degree Though he knew his diſcourſe was to entern 
. hole that would make s at him whi 6 him from a more ſtreight parley, yet he d 
my father lived, give twenty ducats apiece for his ey rigs — RY e e eh but kiſs his rod, and gladly make much Se 
— picture in little. Shakeſpeare. | a great deal they publihe 1 ie. o Mark, vii. 36 entertainment which ſhe allotted unto him. i 
- bh a To Mow. v. n. [from the noun. ] To There is, ſaid Michael, if thou well obſerve, The king underſtanding of their adventure, ſug. 
* make mouths; to diſtort the face. The rule of not too much, by temp'rance taught. denly falls to take a pride in making mach of they, 
1 2 Some Smithfield ruffian takes up ſome new 5 Milton. . ered ages Sidng, 
E 74 "1 #:-wing with the mouth, ſome wrenching with the 3. To a great degree. en the Mg ow — — 
1 444 ſhoulder, ſome freſh, new oath, that will run Hence | E ou ftroak'd'ft, and mad'ſt much of me; ut 
# : enceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong would' ſt 
SO il . round in the mouth. Aſcham. Life much, bent rather how I may be quit 1 - W ith be OG Shak e 
1 $f | For every trifle are they ſet upon me; Faireſt and eaſieſt of this cumbrous charge. Milton. _ 9 Tag. 
23 1 Sometimes like apes that mz and chatter at me, So ſpake, ſo wiſh'd much humbled Eve, but fate Mu cn at ur Nearly of equal value; 
j* op a And after bite me. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. Subſcrib'd not, © Milton. of equal influence. 
alt To Mo'wBURN. vw. 2. [ mow and Burn.] Some what aw'd, I ſhook with holy fear, Then vain as curſes, much at one 
500 Th Se ³ hon in abs mow-br Yet not fo 3 but that 1 noted woll TP In a ſlave's mouth, againſt a monarch's of we 
want of being dry. o did the moſt in ſong and dance excel. . FA 9 
„ Sec E R To thee thy much- afflicted mother flies, n Mu"cuwnar. adv, [much and what, 
= , It mogobu a b 

Mo f 1 And on thy ſuccour and thy faith relies. Dryden. N early. 

O WER. 7. /. from moo; ijounded asf Your mucb- lov'd fleet ſhall ſoon The motion being conveyed from the brain of 

M0 er. | One who cuts with a ſcythe. Beſiege the petty monarchs of the land. Dryden. | man to the fancy of another, it is there received; 

Set mozuers a mowing, where meadow is grown. If his rules of reaſon be not better than his rules and the ſame kind of firings being moved, and 

| Tuſer. for health, he is not like to be much followed. muchwhat after the ſame manner as in the fir 

The ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, Baker on Learning. | imaginant. Glanville's Scep 

Fall down before him. like the mower's ſwath. Oh much experienc'd man Pope's Odyſſey. The bigneſs of her body and bill, as likewif, the 

| Shakeſpeare. Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, form of them, is muchwwhat as follows. Mor, 

All elfe cut off A much atflited, much enduring men. Pope. If we will diſbelieve every thing, becauſe ve 

As Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or mowers „ 1 x ; 

vn POPPY -_ 4+ ten, or long. cannot know all things, we ſhall do muchwhat u 

A field of thiſtles. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. You pine, you languiſh, love to be alone | wiſely as he who would not uſe his legs beczuſe 

Mover; and reapers, who ſpend the moſt part of Think much ſpeak little and in ſpeakin 4 ſigh. he had no wings to fly. Lich, 
the hot Summer days expoſed to the ſun, have the x : wo | 

10 hes e Dryden. Unleſs he can prove cælibatum a man or a w. 

n of their hands of a darker colour than _ Homer ſhall laſt, like Alexander, long, man, this Latin will be muchwhat the ſame with 

Mo- 3 6. ufed 9. As much recorded, and as often ſung. Crunville. a ſoleciſm. Alterbury, 

O XA. 1. /. An Indian moſs, ured in 5. Nearly. | Muc is often uſed in a kind of com. 

the cure of the gout, by burning it on; All left the world much as they found it, ever poſition with participles both active and 

the part aggrieved, Temple. unquiet, ſubjeR to changes and revolutions. Temple. | paſſive : when it is joined with a paſlive, 

MovLE. A. /. A mule; an animal gene- | Much. . /. 5 loved, it ſ. b d 

| | 1 T d |. 16 9 £ hs as Muc oed, it leems tO de An ad- 

rated between the horſe and the aſs. ]. Sreat deal; muitituge in number;l verb; when it is joined with an adiive, 


Ordinary huſbandmen ſhould quit breeding of abundance in quantity: oppoſed to a 


borſes, and betake themſelves to moyles; a beaſt little. as much enduring, it may be more pro- 


perly conſidered as a noun. 


which will fare hardly, live very long, draw in- ; 5 
N * n avg 3 They gathered againſt Moſes and Aaron, and Lit Gnas: oat: - tos: ad oa 
J _ 7 8 , faid, Ye take too much upon you. Numbers xvi. 3. a Ae 6 
alſo a pace ſwift and eaſy enough. Carew. Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give, [ mycel, Saxon. ] Much. 
"T would tempt a mayle to fury. May. Nor murm'ring take the little I receive. Dryden. | He had in arms abroad won muchel fame, 

Mucn. adj. [ mycker, Swediſh : mucho, They have much of the poetry of Mecænas, And fill'd far lands with glory of his might. 

Spaniſh. |] ä but little of his liberality. | Dryden. : | Fairy Queens 
1. Large in quantity 3 long in time op- That Ri 4 - -y is ſuch, . MU CID. adj, [ mucidus, Latin; mucre, 

poſed to little. 111 it ſees too little or too mach. Dryden. Fr.] Slimy; muſty. 


Thou ſhalt carry much ſeed out, and ſhalt ga- nnr claim; Mu'cipness, 1. J. [ from mucid. Slimi- 


ther but little in; for the locuſt ſhall conſume it. Gears mien agg ww; 2 le of Fame neſs; muſtineſs. Ainſqwarth. 

| Vat. xxiv. 38. 79. r MU CILAGE . [mucilage, French. 
I am well ſerved, to talce fo much pains for one 2. More than enough; a heavy ſervice or 4 — OY 8 5 Is with 

reſolved to make away with himſelf. L' Eftrange. burthen. 8 A ſlimy or viſcous maſs; a body wi 


You were prefle for the ſea-ſervice, and got off Thou think'ſt it much to tread the ooze moiſture ſufficient to hold it together ' 
with much ado. © Swwift's Rules to Servants. ES _— , . ape Tempeſt, R 1 of gum 3 and 1 7 
| ; | . X | e thought not much to clothe his enemies. almonds, do commingle, the oil remaining on 
15 Many mY * bo fs oe ; : Milton. top till they be ſtirred, and make the muciiage 
If *twill tie up thy diſcontented ſword, This gracious act the ladies all approve, | ſomewhat more liquid. * 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, Who thought it much a man ſhould die for love, Your alaternus ſeed move with a woe 
That elſe muſt periſh here. Shak. Ant. and Cleyp. And with their miſtreſs Join'd in cloſe debate. che feeds clog not together, unleſs you W _— 
. | ; Dryden. it from the mucilage, for then you mu 5 dren 
[ RW 8 3. Any aſſignable quantity or degree. „„ IT PEN. hy * 
4. In a grea egree; dy tar: ore The waters covered the chariots and horſemen ; Both the ingredients 1mprove one another; f 
ſome word of com par iſon. ö there remained not ſo much as one. Exod. xiv. 28. the mucilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, n 
Iſaac, thou art much-mightier than we. We will cut wood out of Lebanon as much as thou the oil vs the mucilage from e 
Geneſis, xxvi. 16. | ſhalt need. 2 Chron, ii. 16. Ray on the Creati 
Excellent ſpeech becometh not a fool, much leſs The matter of the univerſe was created before Mvucirta"c1inous..adj . Lmucilag ineua, Fr. 
do lying lips a prince. Proverbs, xvli. 17. the flood; and if any more was created, then from mucilage.] dlimy 3 vilcous; fo 
We have had fathers of our fleſh which cor- | there muſt be as much annihilated to make room with ſome degree of tenacity. 
rected us, and we gave them reverence z ſhall we | for it. Burnet's Theory. Them ts. a t x, Ox liquor prepared for the in- 
not .much rather be in ſubjection unto the Father Who is there of whom we can with any ra- unction and lubrification of the heads or ends of 
of ſpirits, and live ? Hebrews, xii. 9. ] tional aſſurance, or perhaps ſo much as likelihood, | the bones; an oily one, furniſhed by the marrou; 


If they eſcaped not who refuſed him that ſpoke 
on earth, much, more ſhall not we eſcape, if we 


8. — 


affirm, here is a man whoſe nature iS renewed, - and a mucilaginous, ſupplied by certain g a 
whoſe heart is changed · South. |. ſeated in the articulations, 2 
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MUC 
Taginous but refihous gums, even in common roſin. 


Mucira"cinovs glands. 
es glands are of ts : ſome are 
ſmall, and in a manner milliary glands ; the other 
ſort are conglomerated, or many glandules collected 
and planted one upon ànother. Quincy. 
MuciLlAa'GINOUSNESS, 2. . from muci- 
laginous.] Slimineſs; viſcoſity. 
Mock. u. . {[meox, Saxon; myer, Iſlan- 
dick.] „ . 
1. Dung for manure of grounds. 
Hale out thy mucke, and plow out thy ground. 


3 


ufer. 


It is uſual to help the ground with muck, and 
likewiſe to recomfort with muck put to the rodts ; 
but to water it with muck water, which is like to 
be more forcible, is not praftiſed, - Bacon. 

The ſwine may ſee the pearl, which yet he va- 
Aues but with the ordinary muck. Glanv. Apology. 

There are, who $6.5 12% 
Rich foreign mold, on their ill-natur'd land 
Induce laborious, and with fat*ning uc l 


Befmear the roots. Phili 1.1 


Morning inſects that in muck begun, 


Shine, buzz, and-fly-blow in the ſetting ſun. Pope. | 


2. Any thing low, mean, and filthy, 
Reward of worldly muck doth foully blend, 
And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit 


Thatycys for crowns. Fairy Queen. 1 


3, Torun a Muck, ſignifies, I know not 
from hat derivation, to run madly and 
attack all that we meet. . 
Frontleſs and ſatire- proof he ſcow'rs the ſtreets, 
And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. Dryden. | 
Satire's my weapon, but I'm too diſcreet 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet. Pope's Hor. 
To Muck. wv. a. [from the noun. ] To 
manure with muck ; to dung. 
Thy garden plot lately wel trencht and mur bt 
Would now be twifallowed. _ Tufſer. 
Mu"CKENDER. #. /. [mouchoir, French; 
mecadero, Spaniſh; muccinium, low Lat.] 
A handkerchief. TEN 
Foc thy dull fancy a muctender is fit, 
To wipe the ſlabberings of thy Mmotty wit. Dorſet. 
7% Mu'cxrR. v. x. [from muck,] To 


ſcramble for money; to hoard up; to] 


get or ſave meanly: a word uſed by 
Chaucer, and till retained in converſa- 
tion, | 

Mu"cxzRER. #. . [from mucker.] One 
that muckers. | 


Mu'cxnilr., 2. /. [muck and hill. ] A 
dunghill. 

Old Euclio in Plautus, as he went from home, 
ſeeing a crow. ſcrat upon the mack-bill, returned 
in all haſte, taking it for an ill ſign his money 
was digged up. Burton. 


Mu"ckiness, 2. /. [from much.] Naſti- 
neſs; filth. 


Muc TE. adj. [mycel, Saxon.] Much. 


Mu'cxswear, n. J. [mack and Hine ; Muppy. adv. [from muddy.] Tur- 


in this low word, muck ſignifies wet, 
moiſt.] Profuſe ſweat, 
0, WORM. 2. J. [muck and worm.] | 
1. A worm that lives in dung. 
2. A 
Worms ſuit all conditions : 
lers are muckworins, filkworms beaus, - [ 
And death-watches phyſicians, Swifts Miſcell. f 


There is n fort of magnetiſm in all, got cl 67 
5 Gr W's Cojmol. Ly 


CAC ibs 2 811 | 
two ſorts : ſome are | 


'| MU"CRO. n. J. [Latin.] A point. 


— 


— 


MUD. 
The ſalamander being cold in the fourth, and 
moiſt in the third degree, and having alſo a mucous 
humidity above, and under the ſkin, maya while 
endure the flame. 1 Brun. 
About theſe the nerves and other veſſels make a 
fine web, covered over with a mucous ſubſtance, to 
moiſten theſe papillæ pyramidales. Cheyne. 
Mul cops x ESS. n./. [from mucous.] Slime; 
viſcoſity. 


The mucro, or point of the heart inclineth unto 
the left, by this poſition it giving way unto the 
aſcenſion of the midriff. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Mu"cronaTeD. adj. [mucro, Lat.] Nar- 
rowed to a ſharp point. [SS 

Gems are here ſhot into cubes conſiſting of fix 

ſides, and wwcronated or terminating in a point. 


| Woodward. 
Mu'cuLenTt: adj. [from mucus, Latin.] 
Viſcous; flimy. Did 


miſer; a curmudgeon, Ty  Mvu"ppinxess. 2. J. [from muday.] Tur- 


U'CKY. adj. [from muck. ] Naſty ; filthy. 


Mucky filth his branchin arms anrſoys 
And with unco k "tak 


| 
| mely weeds the gentle wave aceloys. 

Y | Fairy Q. 
Mv'cous. adj. [mucoſus, Lat. J Slimy; 


viſcous. 
Vous II. 


MU'CUS. 1. / [Latin,] It is more pro- 


perly uſed for that which flows from the 


papillary proceſſos through the os cribri- 
forme into the noſtrils; but it is alſo 
uſed for any ſlimy liquor or moiſture, as 
that which daubs over and guards the 
bowels and all the chief paſſages in the 
body; and it is ſeparated by the muci- 
Taginous glands. Quincy. 
n the action of chewing, the mucus mixcth 
wich the aliment : the mucus is an humour dif. 
ferent from the ſpittle, and the great quantity of 
air which it contains helps to diſſolve the aliment. 
"TON Arbuthnot on Aliments. * 
MUD. 2. / [modder, Dutch.) The lite 


and uliginous matter at the bottom of | 
ſtil!l water. | 


The pureſt ſpring is not fo free from mud, | 
As I am clear from treaſon. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Water in ud doth putrefy, as not able to pre- 
ſerve itſelf. N Bacon. 

The channel was dried up, and the fiſh left dead | 
and ſticking in the mud, _ L'Eftrange. 

The force of the fluid will ſeparate the ſmalleſt 
particles, ſo as to leave vacant interſtices, which 
will be again filled up by particles carried on by 
the ſucceeding fluid, as a bank by the mud of the 
current, which muſt be reduced to that figure 
which gives ſeaſt reſiſtance to the current. Arbuth, 
Eo A fountain in a darkſome wood, 
Nor ftain'd with falling leaves nor rifing mud. 


| | Aadiſen. 
To Mup. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To bury in the ſlime or mud. 
| I] wiſh 
Myſelf were mudded in that oozy bed, 
Where my ſon lies. Skateſpeare's Tempeſt, | 


2. To make turbid ; to pollute with dirt; 
to daſh with dirt; to foul by ſtirring up 
the ſediment. 

I ſhall not ſtir in the waters which have been 
already mudded by fo many contentious enquiries. 
| Glanville's Scepſis. 


bidly ; with foul mixture. 
Lucilius writ not only looſely and muddily, with 
little art, and much leſs care, but alſo in a time 
which was not yet ſufficiently purged from bar 


bariſm. Dryden. 


bidneſs ; foulneſs cauſed by mud, dregs, 
or ſediment. [ 


Our next ſtage brought us to the mouth of the | 
Tiber: the ſeaſon of the year, the muddineſs of the 
ſtream, with the many green trees hanging over it, 
put me in mind of the delightful image that Virgil 
has given when Eneas took the firſt view of it. 


Addiſon on Italy. 


— ” 


1 


MUD, 
1. the muddineſs. : 
'To oak DE. v. g. [from mud. | 
1. To make turbid; to foul; to make 
muddy. 
- The neighourhood told him, he did ill to midd/; 
the water and ſpoil the drink. L'Eftrange. 
Yet let the goddeſs ſmile or frown, 
Bread we ſhall eat, or white or brown Z 
And in a cottage, or a court, 
rink fine champagne, or muddPd port. Prior. 
2. To make half drunk; to cloud or 
ſtupify. | 
I was for five years often drunk, always mud- 
dled ; they carried me from tavern to tavern. 
x Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jpbn Bull. 
Epicurus ſeems to have had bh Ss muddled 
and confounded, that he ſcarce ever kept in the 
right way, though the main maxim of his philo- 
ſophy was to truſt to his ſenſes, and follow his 
noſe, Bentley's Sermons. 
Mu'ppr. adj. [from mud.] 
1. Turbid ; foul with mud, 
A woman mov'd is like a fountain froubled, 
Muddy, ill-ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 
| Shakeſpeare 
Her garments, heavy with theit drink, 
Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death, . ' Shakeſpeare's Hamler. 
Carry it among the whitſters in Datchet mead, 
and there empty it in the muddy ditch cloſe by the 
Thames. Shakeſpeare. 


Who can a pure and cryſtal current bring 
From ſuch a muddy and polluted ſpring ? Sandys. 


| I trove in vain th' infected blood to cure, 


Streams will run muddy where the ſpring's impure. 
| i Roſcommon, 
Till by the fury of the ſtorm full blown, | 
The muddy bottom o'er the clouds is thrown. 
a D den. 
Out of the true fountains of ſcience painters 
and ftatuaries are bound to draw, without amuſ.. 
ing themſelves with dipping in fireams which are 
often muddy, at leaft troubled ; I mean the manner 
of their maſters after whom they creep. Dryden. 
2. Impure; dark; groſs. 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, 
Still quiring to the young ey'd cherubims; 
Such harmony is in immortal ſounds; 
But whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 
Dyth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. Shakeſp. 
If you chuſe, for the compoſition of ſuch oint- 
ment, ſuch ingredients as do make the ſpirits a 
little more groſs or muddy, thereby the imagina- 
tion will fix the better, Bacon. 
3. Soiled with mud. 

ES His paſſengers | 
Expos'd in muddy weeds, upon the miry ſhore. 
4. Dark; not bright. 

The black 
A more inferior ſtation ſeeks, 
Leaving the fiery red bchind, 
And mingles in her muddy cheeks. Swift's Miſcet. 
5. Cloudy in mind ; dull. | 


Do'ſt think I am fo muddy, ſo unſettled, 
To appoint myſelf in this vexation. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tales 
| „ 
A dull and muddy mettled raſcal, peak, 
Like Jolin-a-dreams, unpregnant in my cauſe, 
And can ſay nothing. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


To Muppy. v. a. [from mud.] To 


make muddy ; to cloud; to diſturb, 
| The people mddied 
Thick and unwholeſome in their thoughts and 
whiſpers. Sbateſpeare. 


Exceſs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a 
man on the head; or with a fever, like fire in 


— 9 


Turn the bottle upſide down; by this means vou 


a ſtrong- water- ſhop, burns him down to the ground, 
or if it flames not out, charks him to a coal; 
* muddies 


| will nat loſe one drop, and the ftoth will conceal 
| Soft, 
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2. [apiaſter.] A bird ſo called. Ain/wor. 


Murr. 3. /. [muff, Swediſh.) A ſoft 


4 


2 S 


M UF 


-muddies the beſt wit, and makes it only to flutter | 


and froth high. | Grew's Cſmol. 
Mvu"psucKkER. 2. / [mud and ſuct.] A 
ſea fowl. | 
In all water-fowl, their legs and feet correſpond 
to that way of life; and in mudſuckers, two of 
the toes are ſomewhat joined, that they may not 
eaſily ſink, | Derham. . 
MupwAa'LL. 2. J. [mud and wall.] 
1. A wall built without mortar, by throw- 
ing up mud and ſuffering it to dry. 

If conſcience contract ruſt or ſoil, a man may 
as well expect to ſee his face in a mudevall, as that 
ſuch a conſcience ſhould give him a true report of 

his condition. South. 


UDWALLED. adj. 
Having a mudwall. 
As folks from mudwalPd tenement 
Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent ; | 
Preſent a'turkey, or a hen, 
To choſe might better ſpare them ten. Prior. 
To Mut, v. a. [muer, Fr.] To moult; 
to change feathers. 


[mud and wall. 


cover for the hands in Winter. 

Feel but the difference ſoft and rough, | 
This a gantlet, that a muff. Cleaweland. 
What! no more favours, not a ribbog more, 
Not fan, not muff. Suckling. 

The lady of the ſpotted muff began. Dryden. 


A child that ftands in the dark upon his mo- \Mou'c6c18n. 


ther's muff, ſays he ſtands upon ſomething, he 
knows not what. Locke. 


To Mvu'rFLE. v. a. [from moufle, Fr. 
a winter glove. ] 


1. To cover from the weather. 
His muffled feature ſpeaks him a recluſe, 

His ruins prove him a religious houſe. Cleaveland. 
You muſt be mufied up like ladies. Dryden. 
The face lies muffled up within the garment. 

Addiſon. 


Balbutius mufed in his ſable cloke, | 


Like an old Druid from his hollow oak. Yeung. | 


2. To blindfold. | 
Alas that love, whoſe view is muffled till, 
Should without eyes ſee pathways to his ill. 
Shakeſpeare. 
We've caught the woodcock, and will keep. 
him muffled. Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends well. 
Our underſtandings lie grovelling in this lower 
region, muffled up in miſts and darkneſs. Glanville. 


Loſs. of fight is the miſery of life, and uſually | 


the forerunner of death: when the malefactor 
comes once to be muffled, and the fatal cloth drawn 
over his eyes, we know that he is not far from 
his execution. | | South, 
| Bright, Lucifer 
That night his heav'nly 
And ſince he was forbid to leave the ſkies, 
He muffled with a cloud his mournful = 
Dryden. 
One muffled up in the infallibility of his ſect, 
will not enter into debate with a perſon that will 
queſtion any of thaſe things which to him are 
facred. | Locke 
3. To conceal; to-involve. 


This is one of the ſtrongeſt examples of a per- | 


fonation that ever was: alttivugh the king's man- 
per of ſhewing things by pieces, and by dark lights, 


bath ſo muffled it, that it hath left it almoſt as a | 


nu ſtery. Bacon's Henry VII. 
No mufflirg clouds, nor ſhades infernal, can 
From his inquiry hide offending man. Sandys. 
The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, © 
The walks of muffled gods. Dryden's Den Sebaſtian. 
They were in former ages muffled up in darlæneſs 
and ſuperſtition. Arbuthnet's wh of Tebn Bull, 
To Murr. v. n= [maſfelen, mofielen, 


Dutch.] To ſpeak inwardly; to ſpeak 


' 


* X 


rm. obſcur'd with tears; | 
| a mule between different ſpecies of 


NUL. 


nouncing, as in the Bocca Romana, and giving 
ſomewhat more of aſpiration , and the cloſeneſs 
and muffling, and lazineſs of ſpeaking, render the 
ſound of ſpeech different. Holder. 

Mu”rFLER. 3. / [from muſie.] 


1. A cover for the face. 1 
Fortune is painted with a muffler before her eyes, 
to ſignify to you that Fortune is blind. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Mr. Hales has found out the beſt expedients for 
preventing immediate ſuffocation from tainted air, 
by breathing through mufflers, which imbibe theſe 
vapours. Arbutbnot on Air. 


the face was covered. | 
There is no woman's gown 28 for 
him; otherwiſe he might put on a hat, a muffler, 
and a handkerchief, and ſo eſcape» Shakeſpeare. 
The Lord will take away your tinkling orna- 
ments, chains, bracelets, and mufflers. 
[/aiah, iii. 19. 
Mu'rT1. 2. / [a Turkiſh word.] The 
high prieſt of the Mahometans. 
MUG. #. /. [Skinner derives it from 
maugl, Welſh, warm.] A cup to drink 
in, 
Ah Bowzybee, why didſt thou ſtay ſo long? 
The mugs were large, the drink was wond'rous 
ſtrong. Gay. | 
Mvu'cer. 1 * [ corrupted from mucky, | 


mouldy. 
Cover with muggy ſtraw to keep it moiſt. 
: Mortimer. 
Mu'cHousE. 2. / [mug and houſe.] An 
alehouſe; a low houſe of entertainment, 
Our ſex has dar'd the mughouſe chiefs to meet, 


And purchas'd fame in many a well fought ſtreet. 
Tickel, 


lowing. 


again, is not eafily made out. Brown. 
Mu'cworrT. z. /. [ muxpynt,. Saxon; ar- 
temifia, Lat.] 

The flowers and fruit of the mugevort are very 
like thoſe of the wormwood, but grow ere& upon 
the branches. 

Some of the moſt common ſimples with us in 
Engiand are comfry, bugle, Paul's-betony, and 
mug orts Wiſeman. 

'MULA'FTO. n. /. [Spaniſh;z mulat, 
French; from mulus, Latin.] One be- 
got between a white and a black, as 


animals. 

Mu'LBERRY. 1 * [ monbenig, Sax. 
 Mu'LBERRY tree. morus, Latin, ] 

1. The mulberry tree hath large, rough, 
roundiſnh leaves; the male flowers, or 
of four leaves, are ſometimes produced 
upon ſeparate trees, at other times at re- 
mote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame 
tree: the fruit is compoſed of ſeveral 
protuberances, to each of which adhere 
four ſmall leaves; the ſeeds are round- 
iſh,. growing ſingly in each protuber- 
ance; it is planted for the delicacy of 
the- fruit. The white mulberry is com- 
monly cultivated for its leaves to feed 
ſilk worms, in France and Italy, though 


ä 


without clear and diſtinct articulation. 


The freedom or apertneſs and vigour of pro- 1 


2. A part of a woman's dreſs by whach | 


for damp.) Moiſt ; damp | 


Mvu'c1enT. adj. [mugiens, Latin.) Bel- | 


That a bittern maketh that mugient noife or |: 
bumping, by putting its bill into a reed, or by 
putting the ſame in water or mud, and after a4. 
while retaining the air, but ſuddenly excluding it] 


Miller. 1 


. 
ie 
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common black mulberry for that pur. 
poſe... MUIR 
Morton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was content 
to uſe mor upon a tun; and ſometimes a mulle,; 
tree, called morus in Latin, out of a tun. "WF 
2. The fruit of the tree, 
X The ripeſt mulberry,, _ | 

That will not hold the handling. Shakeſpeare's Ci, 

A body black, round, with ſmall grain like 

tubercles on the ſurface 3 not very unlike a »,j. 

berry. FI Mood ward: Feſt, 
Murcr. #. / [nulcta, Latin.] A fine; 

a penalty: uſed commonly of pecuniary 


penalty. | | 
Doe you then Argive Hellena, with all her tre. 


ſure here _ 
Reſtore to us, and pay the mul, that by your 
vows is due. Chapman. 


Becauſe this is a great part, and Euſebius hath 
ſaid nothing, we will, by way of mul# or pain, lay 
it upon him. Bacon. 

Look humble upward, ſee his will diſcloſe 
The forfeit firſt, and then the fine impoſe; 

A mul# thy poverty could never pay, | 
Had not eternal wiſdom found the way. Dryder,. 
To Murer. v. a. [ mulcto, Latin; multer, 
French.] To puniſh with fine or for. 
feiture. 

Marriage without conſent of parents they do not 
make void, but they mu/# it in the inheritors; for 
the children of ſuch marriages are not admitted to 

inherit above a third. part of their parents inherit. 
ance. | Bacon s New Atlantis, 
Murk. 2. /. [| mule, mulet, French; mula, 
Latin.]- An animal generated between 

a he aſs and.a-mare, or ſometimes be- 


| tween a.horſe and a ſhe aſs. 


You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, | 
Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and malt, 
You uſe in abject and in ſlaviſh part. SBakeſpcares 

Five hundred affes yearly took the horſe, 
Producing mules of greater fpeed and force. Sandy:, 

Thoſe effluvia in the male ſeed have the greatet 
ſtroke in generation, as is demonſtrable in a ml, 
which doth more reſemble the parent, that is, the 
aſs, than the female. Ruy. 

Twelve young mules, a ſtrong laborious race. 

# | Pepe. 

 Mu"LETEER. 2. J. [muletier, Freneb; 

mulio, Latin. ] Mule- driver; horſe boy. 
| | Baſe muleteers, 

Like peaſant foot-boys, - do they keep the walls, 

And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. Hal. 

- | Your ſhips are not well mann'd, 

Your mariners are muletecrs, reapers. Shakeſpearts 
Murs BRITY. z. , [muliebris, Latin. 

Womanhood ; the contrary to virility; 

the manners and character of woman. 
To MuLL. v. 4. [ mollitus, Latin. 
1. To ſoften and diſpirit, as wine 1s 

when burat and fweetened. Hanner. 


Peace is a very apoplexy, letha 
Mull d, deaf, ſleepy, inſenſible. Shakeſpearts 


2. To heat any liquor, and ſweeten and 


42 


or] ſpice it. 
katkins, which have a calyx conßſting 


Drink new cyder mud, with ginger ou 


| oh 
1 Mu LL E J N. A. 1 [verbaſcum, Latin.) th 
plant. | Miller. 


Mu'LLeR. 2. / [mouleur, French.] 4 
ſtone held in the hand, with which an) 
powder is ground upon a horizontal 

ſtone. It is now often called improper!) 

-mullet. © A _ 

The beſt grinder is the porph ite or green 
marble, 9 muller or Land 1 cl of the ſame, 


cut very even without flaws or holes; you m 


make a muller-alſo of a-flat pebble, by grinding i 
uller a pe ble, y. . 


© wa + 


the Perſians always. make uſe of the 


ſmooth at a grind- ſtone. 
| Mort. 


Mill,, 
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Mvu'11.27, . % [mullar, Latin ; male, 
French. ]' A fea fiſh. CpG YN 


Of carps and mullets why prefer the great? 
Yet for {mall turbots ſuch eſteem pr fels. 7 pe. 


ULLIGRUBS. z. /. Twiſting 
a” ſometimes allenneſs. Ainſworth. 
Mvu'LLOCK. #./. Rubbiſh. Ainſworth. 
MuLsE. 2. J [mulſum, Lat.] Wine boiled 

and mingled with honey. Dia. 
MuLTA'NGULAR. adj. [multus and angu- 

Jus, Latin.) Many cornered ; having 

many corners; polygonal. | 
MuLlTANGULARLY. adv. [from multan- 

gular. ] Polygonally; with many corners. 
Granates are multangularly round. Cretu's Cofm. 
MuLlTA'NGULARNESS, 1. J. [from mult- 
angular.) The ſtate of being polygo- 
nal, or having many corners. 
MuLTiCA"PSULAR. adj. [multus and cap- 
fula, Latin.] Divided into many parti- 
tions or cells. | Dis. 
MuLuTiCa"vous. adj. [multus and cavus. ] 

Full of holes. Did. 
MuLlTiFAa"R1OUS. adj. [ multifarius, oy 

Having great multiplicity; having dif- 

ferent reſpects; having great diverſit 

in itſelf. 
There is a multiſarious artifice in the ſtructure 
of the meaneſt animal. More's Divine Dialogues. 
When we conſider this ſo multifarious congruity 
of things in reference to ourſelves, how can we 
with-hold from inferring, that that which made 
both dogs and ducks made them with a reference 
to us? More's Antidotes againſt Atheiſm. 
His ſcience is not moved by the guſts of fancy 
and humour which blow up_and down the multifa- 
rious opinioniſts. Glanville to Albius. 
We could not think of a mofe comprehenfive 
expedient, whereby to aſſiſt the frail and torpent 
memory through ſo multifarious and numerous an 
employment. Evelyn's Kalendar. 


 MuLT1ra"RIOUSLY, adv. [from multifa- 


rious.] With multiplicity ; with great 
variety of modes or relations. 

If only twenty-four parts may be fo multifa- 
riouſly placed, as to make many millions of mil- 
lions of differing rows: in the ſuppoſition of a 
thouſand parts, how immenſe muſt that capacity 
of variation be ? 

MuLTIFARIOUSNESS. 2. . [from multi- 
Farious.) Multiplied diverſity. 


According to the zultifaricuſneſs of this imita- 


bility, ſo are the poſſibilities of being. Norris. 
ULTI FIDOUS. adj. | multifidns, Latin.] 


Having many partitions; cleft into 
many branches. 


Theſe animals are only excluded without fight 
which are multiparous and multifidous, which have 


many at a litter, and have feet divided into many 
port 10NSs 


Mo LTIFORM, adj, | multiformis, Latin.) 
Haviag various ſhapes or appearances, 


Ye that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiforme | 


The beſt way t ince is provi 
demonſtration,” the n . * 
tions of the air-pump and the loadſtone. Watts, 

My LTIFORMITY, . / [ multiformis, 
Lat.] Diverſity of ſhapes or appearances 
ſubſiſting in the ſame thing. 


MorrrtArERAL. a4. ſm a 
, aj. imultus and late- 
aer Latin.] Having many ſides. Dick. 


NULTILO'QUOUS. adi. 
Very 3 . Ee. Lat.] 


ULTINO MIN AL. 
Men, Latin. ] Havi 


Milton. 


- 
% 


adj. [ multus and no- 
ng many names. Dick. 
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of the 


Bentley's Sermons. | 


Brown. 


Die. | 
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Mur rrrlkovs. adj. [ multiparus, Lat.] 
Bringing many at a birth. 
| 


— 


- parous generations, more eſpecially. that of ſerpents, 


in chains, they may unite into various ſhapes, and 
come out in mixed formations. 
Animals feeble and timorous are generally multi- 

| - Parous ; or if they bring forth but few at once, as 
pigeons, they compenſate that by their often breed- 
ing. Ray on the Creation. 


Mu"rTriPs8DE. 2. / [multipeda, Lat.] An 
inſet with many feet; a ſow or wood- 
louſe. Bailey. 

Mu"LTiPLE. adj. [multiplex, Lat.] A 
term in arithmetick, when one num- 
ber contains another ſeveral times: as, 
nine is the multiple of three, containing 
it three times. Manifold. 


*— 


from multiply. ] 
| plied, 

 MuLTIPLIABLENESS. #./. [from multi- 
pliable.) Capacity of being multiplied. 


Capable to be multi— 


Lat.] Capable of being arithmetically 
multiplied, 


MuLlTiPLiCa'nD. 2. /. [multiplicandus, 


Lat.] The number to be multiplied in 
arithmetick. TEES. 

| Multiplication hath the multiplicand, or number 
to be multiplied ; the multiplier, or number given, 
| by which the multiplicand is to be multiplied, and 
the product, or number produced by the other two. 
Cocker s Arithmetick. 

MuLlTiPLICA'TE. adj. | from multiplico, 


| 7 Conſiſting of more than one. 

Ins this multiplicate number of the eye, the object 
ſeen is not multiplied, and appears but one, though 
ſeen with two or more eyes. Derbam s Pkyſico-Th. 

MuLT1iPLICA'TION. #. J | multiplication, 
Fr. multiplicatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of multiplying or increaſing 
any number by addition or production 
of more of the ſame kind. 

Although they had divers ftiles for God, yet un- 
der many appellations they acknowledged one divi- 
nity ; rather conceiving thereby the evidence or 
acts of his power in ſeveral ways than a mulrjplication 
of eſſence, or real diſtractions of unity in any one. 

| Brun. 

2, [In arithmetick, 

Multiplication is the increaſing of any one num- 

ber by another, ſo often as there are units in that 
number, by which the one is increaſed. 

| .  Cocker's Arithmetick. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician to 
underſtand this author's works: his deſcription 
runs on like a multiplication table. Addiſonon Medals. 

MuLTiPLICA'TOR. 2. /. Inultiplicateur, 
Fr. from multiplico, Lat.] The num- 
ber by which another number is multi- 
plied. | 

MuLlTIPLICITY. #. / [multiplicite, Fr.] 

1. More than one of the ſame kind. 

Had they diſcourſed rightly but upon this one 
principle, that God was a being infinitely perfect, 
they could never have aſſerted a multiplicity of gods: 
for, can one God include in him all perfection, and 
another God include in him all perfections too? 


Can there be any more than all? And if this 
all be in one, can it be.alfo in another? 


South. 


South's Sermons. | 


Double formations do often happen to multi. | 
whoſe conceptions being numerous, and their eggs | 


Brown. 


MuLTIiPLI ABLE. adj. [ multipliable, Fr. | 


MuLTIPLICA'BLE. adj. | from multiplico, | 


Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, 
by ſharing it; and abates the torrent of a com- 
mon odium, by deriving it into many channels; 
and therefore if he cannot wholly avoid the eye of 
the obſerver, he bopes to diſtract it at leaſt by a 


" * LI 7 


— Wenn 
MUL. 

2. State of being many: 
Vou equal Donne in the variety, multiplicity, 
and choice of thoughts. Dryden's Dedication to uu. 

MuLTrieiicious. adj. [multiplex, Lat.] 
Manifold. Not uſed. 

Amphiſbæna is not an animal of one denomi- 
nation; for that animal is not one, but multipli. 
cious, or many, which hath a duplicity or gemina- 
tion of principal parts. | Browne 

Mu'LTIPLIER, 2. / [from multiply.) 

1. One who multiplies or increaſes the 
number of any thing. 

Broils and quarrels are alone the great accumu- 
lators and multipliers of injuries. Dœay of Piety. 

2. The multiplicator in arithmetick. 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand and the 


multiplier, or number given, by which the multi- 
plicand is to be multiplied. Cocker's Arthmetick. 

To MU'LTIPLY. v. a. [| multiplier, Fr. 
multiplico, Latin.] 

1. To increaſe in number; to make more 
by generation, accumulation, or addi- 
tion. | FO 

He clappeth his hands amongſt us, and multi- 
plieth his words againſt God. Fob, xxxiv. 37. 

He ſhall not multiply horſes. Deut. xvii. 16. 

His birth to our juſt fear gave no ſmall cauſe, 
But his growth now to youth's full flower diſplaying 


- 


All virtue, grace, and wiſdom, to atchieve 


Things higheſt, greateſt, multiplies my fears. 
Milton. 
2. To perform the proceſs of arithmeti- 
cal multiplication. 5 
From one ſtock of ſeven hundred years, mu- 
tiplying ill by twenty, we ſhall find tlie product to 
be one thouſand three hundred forty-ſeven millions 
three hundred fixty-eight thouſand four hundred 
and twenty. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
To MULTIPLY. w. . 
1. To grow in number. 
The multiplying brood of the ungodly ſhall not 
thrive. Wiſd. iv. Jo 
2. To increaſe themſelves. a 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do fwarm upon him. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
We ſee the infinitely fruitful and productive 
power of this way of ſinning; how it can increaſe 
and multiply beyond all bounds and meaſures of 
actual commiſſion. South's Sermons. 
MuLT1i' POTENT. adj. | multus and potens, 
Lat.] Having manifold power; having 
power to do many different things, 
3 By Jove multipotent, 
Thou ſhould'ſ not bear from me a Greekiſſi mem- 
ber. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
MuLTIPRE'SENCE, 2. /. | multus and præ- 
ſentia, Lat.] The power or act of be- 
ing preſent in more places than one at 
the ſame time. | 1 
This ſleeveleſs tale of tranſubſtantiation was. ſure- 
ly brought into the world, and upon the ſtage, by 
that other fable of the multipreſence of Chrift's 
body. | Hall. 
Mvur1Trsciovs. adj. | nultiſcius, Latin.] 
Having variety of knowledge. 
Morristrr' N [ multus and /ili- 
1 Tae The ſame with cornicu- 
late: uſed of plants, whoſe ſeed is con- 


tained in many diſtinct ſeed-veſſels. . 
| | Bailey. 
Mur Ti's0novs. adj. [ multi/onzs, Latin.] 
Having many ſounds. Di. 
MULTTTUDE. 2. / [muliitude, French; 
multitudo, Latin. ] | | 
1. The ſtate of being many; the ſlate of 
being more than one. 
2. Number collective; a ſum of many; 
more than one. | I» 


muluplicity of the object. 
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MUM. _ 
It is impoſſible that any multithde can be actually 


infinite, or ſo great that there cannot be a ty > 
Cs 
3. A great number, looſely and indefi- 
nitely. | 
It is a fault in a multitude of preachers, that they 
utterly neglect method in their harangues. Watts. 
4. A crowd or throng; the vulgar. 

He the vaſt hiſſing multitude admires. Addiſon. 
MuLlTiTu'DinoOUs, adj. from multitude. ] 
1. Having the appearance of a multitude. 

Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 

Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will 
rather 

Thy multitudinous ſea incarnardine, | 

Making the green one red. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 


2. Manifold. 
| At once pluck ont 


The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 


The ſweet that is their poĩſon. Shakeſpeare. 
MuLTi'vaGanT. } adj, [multivagus, 
MozTi'vacous. Lat.] That wan- 

ders or ſtrays much abroad. Did. 


Muorri'vious. adj. [nultus and via, 

Lat.] Having many ways; manifold. 

' Di. 

MuLrTo"cuLAaR. adj. [multus and ecalus, 
Lat.] Having more eyes than two. 


Flies are multocular, having as many eyes as there] 


are perforations in their corneæ. ' Derham. 
Mun. interje. [Of this word the ſup- 
poſed original is mentioned in ome it 
may be obferve1, that when it is pro- 
nounced it leaves the lips cloſed. Mum- 


me, Daniſh, a maſk; whence mummers | 


and maſters are the ſame. Upton.] A 


word denoting prohibition. to ſpeak, or 


reſolution not to ſpeak ; ſilence; huſh. 
But to his ſpeach he aunſwered nowhit, | 
But ſtood, ſtill mute, as if he had beene dum, 
Ne ſigne of fence did ſhew, ne common.wit, 
As one with griete and anguiſhe ove-cum, | 
And unto every thing did aunſwere mum. Spenſer. 
Num then, and no more proceed. Shateſpeares 
Well ſaid, maſter ; mum! and gaze your fill. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The citizens are mum, ſay not a word. Shakeſp. 
Intruſt it under folemn vows 
Of mum, and filence, and the roſe. - Hudibras. 
Mum. 2. . [mumme, German.] Ale 
brewed with wheat. Ty 
In Shenibank, upon the river Elbe, is a ſtore- 
houſe for the wheat of which mum is made at 
Brunſwick. | Mortimer. 
Sedulous and ſtout 


With bowls, of fat'ning mum. Philips. 


The clam'rous crowd. is huſh'd with mugs of 


mum, 


Till all tun'd equal ſend a general hum. Pope. 
To Mu"MBLE. v. 2. |[mompelen, Dutch; 
mutio, Lat.] | 
1. To ſpeak inwardly; to grumble; to 

mutter; to ſpeak with imperfe& ſound 

or articulation. 


As one then in a dream, whoſe drier. brain 
Is toſt with troubled ſights, and fancies weake, 


He mumbled ſoft, but would not all. his filence Þ' 
Spenſer. 1 | 


break. 
Peace, you mumbling fool.; 
Utter your gravity o'er a goſſip's bowl. Shakeſp. 
A wrinkled hag, with age grown. double, 


Picking dry ſticks, and mumbling to herſelf. Otway. , 
2. To chew; to bite ſoftly ;. to eat with | 


the lips cloſe. 
The man, who laugh'd but once to ſee an aſs 
Mumbling to make the groſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again to ſee a jury chaw. 
The prickles of unpalateable laws 


To Mu'MBLE. V. | [ 


Dryden, q 
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2. To mouth gently. 


* f 2 . 


1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice. 


Some carrytale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome light 


| Z⁊any, 
Some mumble-news ; told our intents before. Shak. 
Here ſtood he in the dark, > 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To ſtand 's auſpicious miſtreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
He with -mbled pray'rs attones the deity. 


Spaniels civilly delight 


In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope. 


3. To ſluhber over; to ſuppreſs ; to utter 


ö 


— = o 


” woe 


And ſorrows only real be. ' 
This open day-light doth not ſhew the maſques | 
and mummeries, and. eriumphs of the world, half ſo |, 


imperfectly, 
The raiſing of my rabble is an exploit of conſe- 


quence; and not to be mumbled up in ſilence for all } 


her pertneſs. Dryden. 


Mu"mBLER. #. , [from mumble.] One 


that ſpeaks inarticulately ; a mutterer, 


 Mu'msBrincLY. adv. [from mumbling.] 


With inarticulate utterance. 


To Mumn. v. a. [mumme, Daniſh, ] To 


maſk ; to frolick in diſguiſe, 
f The thriftleſs games 
With mumming and with maſking all around. 


Hubberd. 
Mu'unkER. 2. /. [mumme, Daniſh.] A 


maſker; one who performs frolicks in a 


perſonated dreſs. | 
If you chance to be pinch'd with the colick, you 
make faces like mers. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers. Milton. | 


I began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of um- 


mers. f Addiſon. 
Peel'd, patch'd and pyebald, linſey-woolſey bro- 
thers; 
Grave 3 ! Pope's Dunciad. | 


Mu" mMERY. 2. J. [momerie, Fr.] Maſk- | 


ing; frolick in maſks; foolery. This 
is ſometimes written mommery. 
Here mirth's but mummery, 


- 


ſtately as candle-light. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Your tathers 


| Diſdain'd the mummery of foreign Rrollers. Fenton. 
Mummy. 2. /. [mune, French; mumia, 


Latin; derived by Salmaſius from amo- 
mum, by Bechart from the Arabick, ] 


I. A dead body preſerved by the Egyp- 


tian art of embalming. 

We have two ſubftances for medicinal, uſe un- 
der the name of mummy.; one is the dried. fleſh 
of human bodies embalmed with myrrh and ſpice ; 
the other is the liquor running from ſuch ym - 


mies when newly prepared, or when affected by great | 


heat, or by damps ; this is ſome:imes of a liquid, 
ſometimes of a ſolid form, as it is preſerved in 


Vials, or ſuffered to dry: the firit kind is brought | 


in large pieces, of a friable- texture, light and, 


ſpungy, of a blackiſh brown colour, and often black | 
and clammy on the ſurface ; it is of a ſtrong but | 
not agreeable ſmell: the ſecond, in. its. liguid:ttate, | 
is a thick, opake, and viſcous fluid, of a blackiſh | 
and a itrong, but nat diſagreeable ſmell ; in its in- 


durated ſtate it is a dry, folid ſubſtance, of a fine 
ſhining black colour and cloſe texture, eaſily 
broken, and of a good ſmell; this ſort is ex- 
tremely dear, and the firſt ſort ſo cheap, that we 
are not to imagine it to be the ancient Egyptian 
mummy. What, our druggiſts are ſupplied with is 


the fleſh of any bodies the Jews can get, who fill | 
them with the common bitumen ſo plentiful in 


that part of the world, and adding aloes, and ſome 


other cheap ingredients, ſend; them to be baked in 


an oven till the juices are exhal d the, em- 
balming matter has penetrated. 
The filk- | 
Was dy'd in mummy, which the ſkilful 
Conſerv/d.of-maidens heacts. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Dryden Juv. 


MWotton. | 
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It, is ftrange hom long cartaſes- have ce "FE 
uncorrupt, as appeareth in the mummics. of Eg, 
having laſted ſome of them three thouſand bal 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, , 


Sav'd by ſpice, like mummies, many a year, 

Old bodies of philoſophy appear. Durcigg, 
2. Mummy is uſed among gardeners for , 

ſort of wax ufed in the planting and 
| grafting of trees. |  Chamber;, 
3. To beat tea Mummy. To beat found. 
| ly. Ainſew. 
To Muy. v. a. [mompeien, Dutch.) 
1. To nibble; to bite quick; to chey 
with a continued motion. 

Let him not pry nor liften, 

Nor friſk about the houſe 
Like a tame mumping ſquirrel with a bell on; 
Oecvay. 


r 


2. To talk low and quick. 
3. [In cant language.] To go a begging. 
2 : x in/worth, 
Mu'myes. 2. J. [In cant language.] 4 
beggar. p 

Mumys. 2. J. [ mompelen, Dutch. ] Sullen. 
| neſs; ſilent anger. | Skinner. 
Muurs, . J. The ſquinancy, Ainfy, 
Te Murx c. v. a. [manger, French.] T9 
| chew by great mouthfuls. This is like. 


wiſe written to mounch; ſee Mov ncy, 
Say, ſweet love, what chou deſir'ſt to eat? 
— Truly, a peck of provender 3 I could wy 
your good dry oats. Shakrſp. Midi. Night's Drean, 
To Muncn. v. #. Io chew eagerly by 


LS 


great mouthfuls. 

| It is the ſon of a mare that's broken looſe, and: 
munching upon the melons. Dryden's Don Schaſtian, 

Mu'nCcatR. z. /. [from munch.] One 


that munches. ; 
 Munp. 2. /. | 

Mund is peace, from which our lawyers call 2 
breach of the peace, mundbrech : ſo Eadmund is 
happy peace; M thelmund, noble peace; Almund, 


22 + 


Hill's Mat. Med. | 


all peace; with which, theſe are much of the ſane 
import: Irenzus, Heſychius, Lenis, Pacatus, Se- 
datus, Tranquillus, &c. Gibſon's Camder, 
'Munpa'ne. adj. | mundanus, Lat.] Be- 
; longing to the world. 
The platonical hypotheſis of a mundane ſoul will 
relieve us. Glanwille's Scepſix. 
The atoms which now conſtitute heaven and 
earth, being once ſeparate in the mundane ſpace, 
could never without God, by their mechanical 
affections, have convened into th's preſent frame 
; of things. Bentley's Sor monte 
'MunxDa'TiON. 2. /. | mundus, Lan. ]. 
The act of cleanſing. | 
Munoa'ToRry. adj. [from mundus, Lat.] 
Having the power to cleanſe. | 
Mvu'npick. 2. A kind of. marcaſite 
or ſemimetal found in tin mines. 
When any metals are in conſiderable quantity, 
theſe bodies loſe the name of. marcaſites, and ate 
called ores: in Cornwal and the Weſt they call 
them mundick. . Woodward: 
Beſides ſtones, all the ſorts of mundick are natu-- 
rally figured, Grew's Coſmo! 
MunD1FICA' TION. #. . [mundus and 
facie, Latin.) Cleanſing auy, body, 28 
from droſs, or matter of inferior account 
to what is to be cleanſed. Vun. 
MunD1 FICATIVE. @d}. Lmundus and facts 
Latih.] Cleanſing ; having the power 
to cleanſe, 
Gall is very :nundificative, and was a proper me- 
dicine to clear the eyes of Tobit. Browt« 
We incarned with- an addition to the fore-M* 


| tioned mundificatives. Wiſeman" q — 
| | 
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5) MU'NDIFY. v. 4. [mundu: and fuclo, 
Latin.) To cleanſe; to make clean. 
Simple wounds, ſuch as are mundified and kept 
clean, do not need any other hand but that of na- 
ture. * Brown. 
The ingredients actuate the ſpirits, abſorb the 
inteſtinal ſuperfluities, and mundify the blood. Harw. 
Mu nxDI'VAGANT. adj. | mundivagis, Lat.] 
Wandering through the world. Did. 
Munpu"NGUs. #. /. Stinking tobacco. | 
A cant word. 
Exhale mundungus ill perfuming ſcent. Philips. | 
Mu'NERARY. adj, [from munus, Latin. ] 
Having the nature of a gift, | 
Mexx. . J. [frequently written | 
mongrel, See MoncreL.] Any thing 
enetated between different kinds; any | 
thing partaking of the qualities of dif- 


ferent cauſes or parents. 

Maſtiff, greyhound, mungrel grim, 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or hym, 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail. Shakeſpeare. 

Mu'xGREL. adj, Generated between dif- 
ferent natures; baſe-born ; degenerate. 

Thou art the compoſition of a knave, beggar, | 
coward, pander, and the ſon and heir of a mungre/ 
bitch. Shakeſpeare. 

My people are grown half wild, they would 
aot precipitate themſelves elſe into ſuch a mixt 
mungrel war. ; 

HMungrel curs bawl, ſnarle and ſnap, where the 
fox flies before them, and clap their tails between 
the legs when an adverfary makes head againſt 


n_ 


them. | L" Eftrange. 
A foreign ſon is ſought and a mix'd mungrel 
brood. | Dryden. 


Munter AL. adj. [ municipal, Freneh ; 
municipalis, municipium, Latin.] Be- 
longing to a corporation, 

A counſellor, bred up in the knowledge of the 
municipal and ſtatute laws, may honeſtly inform a 
juſt prince how far his prerogative extends. Dryden. 

Mun1'FICENCE. 2. /. |munificence, Fr. 
munificentia, Latin. | 

1. Liberality ; the act of giving. 

A ſtate of poverty obſcures all the virtues of li- 
berality and murificences Addiſon's Spectator. 

2. In Spenſer it is uſed, as it ſeems, for 
fortification or ſtrength, from munitiones 


facer e. 
Their importune ſway 
This land invaded with like violence, 
Until that Locrine for his realms defence, 
Vid head againſt them make, and ſtrong murificence. 


: Spenſer. 
MUNTFICENT. adj. [munificus, Lat.] 
Liberal ; generous. 
Is he not our moſt munificent benefactor, our 
wiief counſellor, and moſt potent protector? 
, Atterbury, 
Munx1'ricexTLY, adv. [from munificent, | 
Liberally; generouſly, 
Mo NI AEN T. 2. . Imunimentum, Latin. ] 
1, Fortification; ſtrong hold. 
2. Support; defence. | 
The arm our ſoldier, 


Our ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter. z. 
With other muniments and petty helps 


In this our tabrick, Soak ſpeare's Coriolanus. 
3. Record ; writing upon which claims | 

and rights are founded, | 
To Mun1'Te, v. a. [-unio, Latin.) To 


mo to ſtrengthen. A word not in 
e. 


Heat doth attenuate, and the more groſs and . 


tangiple parts contract, both to avoid vacuum, and 


— 


W munite dlemiclxes againſt the force of the fire. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 


Hoc. 


To Mul DER. v. a. [ 


Men, in the procuring or muniting of religious 


unity, muſt not diſſolve the laws of charity and 
human ſociety. ; Bacon. 


MuniTion. 3. /. [munition, French; 


munitio, Lat.] 


t. Fortification ; ſtrong hold. 


Victors under-pin their acqueſts jure belli, that 


they might not be loſt by the continuation of 
external forces of ſtanding armies, caſtles, garri- 
ſons, mu nit ioms. Hale. 


2. Ammunition; materials for war. 


What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what munition ſent, 
To underprop this action? Shakeſpeare's K. Fohn. 
The king of Tripolie in every hold 
Shut up his men, munition and his treaſure. 
| Fairfax. 
It is a city, ſtrong and well ſtored with munition. 


k Sandys. 
Mu"nnion. 2. % 


The upright poſts, that divide the ſeveral lights 
in a window frame, are called munnionss Moxon. 


Mu"RAaGE. . /. | from murus, Latin. ] 


Money paid to keep walls in repair. 


taining to a wall. 
And repair d 
Her mural breach, returning whence it rowl'd. 
Milton. 
In the nectarine and the like delicate mural fruit, 
the later your pruning, the better. Ewvelyn's Kal. 


A ſoldier would venture his life for a mwral 


crown. 


Addi ſen. 


MURDER. . /. | mon'Son, monSen, 
Saxon; murdrum, law Latin: the ety- 


mology requires that it ſnould be writ- 


ten, as it anciently often was, murther ; | 
but of late the word itſelf has com- 


monly, and its derivatives univerſally, 
been written with 4.] The act of kill- 


ing a man ynlawfully ; the act of kill- 


ing criminally. 
Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i th' olden time, 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd.the general weal ; 

Ay, and fince too, murders have been perform'd 
Too terrible for th* ear. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Slaughter grows murder when it. goes too far, 
And makes a maliacre what was a war. Dryden. 

The killing of their children had, in the ac- 
count of God, the guilt of murder, as the offering 
them to idols had the guilt of idolatry. Lockes 


from the noun, ] 
1. To kill a man unlawfully, 


If he dies, I murder him, not they. Dryden. 


2, To deſtroy; to put an end to. 


Can'f thou quake and change thy colour, 
Murder thy breath in middie of a word, 
And then again begin, and ſtop again? Shakeſpeare. 
Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars to the fiery ſun ; 
AHurd' ring impoſſibility, to make 


What cannot be, flight work. Shakeſpeare's Coriol. 


Mu'RDER. iaterj. An outery when life 


is in danger. 
Kill men i' th' dark ! where be theſe bloody 
thieves ? 
Ho murder ! murder'! Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
who has ſhed human blood unlaw- 
fully; one who has killed a man cri- 
minally. | 


Thou doſt kill me with thy falſehood, and it 


grieves me not to die; but it grieves me that thou 
art the murderer. 

| I am his hoſt, 
Who ſhould againf his murd'rer ſhut the door, 


Thou tell'ſt me there is murder in mine eyes; 
"Tis pretty ſure, 4 £ 
That eyes, that are the frail it and ſofteſt things, 
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Who ſhut their coward gates on atqmies, N 
| Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers. 


| * Shakeſpeare. 
The very horrour of the fact had ſtupified ail 
curioſity, and ſo diſperſed the multitude, that even 
the murderer himſelf might have eſcaped. Wotton. © + 
Like ſome rich or mighty murderer, | 
Too great for priſon, which he breaks with gold, 
Who freſher for new miſchiefs does appear, 
And dares the world to tax him with the old. 
Dryden. 
This ſtranger having had a brother killed by the 
conſpirator, and having ſought. in vain for an op- 
portunity of revenge, chanced to meet the murderer 
in the temple. ; Addiſon. 
ü With equal terrors, not with equal guilt, 
The murderer dreams of all the blood he ſpilt. 
f Scoift. 
Mou"rDeress. 2. /. [from murderer.] A 
woman that commits murder. 
When by thy ſcorn, O-murd'reſs ! 1 am dead, 
Then ſhall my ghoſt come to thy bed, 
And thee feign'd veſtal in worſe arms ſhall ſee. 
Donne. 
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 Mu"RAL. adj. [muralis, urus, Lat.] Per- 


'Mu'sDERER. 1. J. [from murder.) One | 


Sidney. . 


Not bear the knife myſelf. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


vw 


Diana's vengeance on the victor ſhown, 
The murd'reſs mother, and conſuming ſon. 
Dryden. 
Art thou the murd”reſs then of wretched Laius ? 
| Dryden. 
Mvu'rpermenT. 2. /. [from mur der. 
The act of killing unlawfully. Not im 


uſe. 
To her came meſſage of the murderment. 

. y Fairfaxs 
Molabgkovs. adj, [from murder.] 
Bloody; guilty of murder; addicted. to- 
blood. 
| Upon thy eye-balls murd"rous tyranny. 
Sits in grim. majeſty. to fright the world; Shakeſps. 
| Oh murd rous coxcomb ! what ſhould ſuch a fool 
Do with ſo good a wife. Shakeſprare's Othells«. 
| Enforc'd to fly 

Thence into Egypt, till the murd'rous king 

Were dead, who ſought his life; and miſſing, fillꝰd- 

With infant blood the ſtreets of Bethlehem. Milton. 

If ſhe has deform'd this earthly: life 

With murd*rous rapine and feditious ſtrife; 

In everlaſting darknefs muſt ſhe lie. Prior. 
Muxk. 2. /. [nur, French; mayus, Lat.]. 

A wall. Not in uſe. 

The inceſſant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure, that ſhould confine it in, 
So thin, that life looks through and will break out. 
Shakeſpearee. 

To Muxk. v. a. [murer, French; from 


murus, Latin.] To incloſe in walls. 

All the gates of the city were mured up, except 
ſuch as were reſerved to ſally out at. Kudlles. 
Mu'renGER. 2. /,.[murus, Latin.] An 
" overſeer of a wall. Ainſworth; - 

Mur1Aa'Ticx. adj. Partaking of the taſter 
or nature of brine, from muria, brine or 
pickle, 1 Quincy. 
If the ſcurvy be entirely muriatick, proceeding 
from a diet of falt fleſh or fith, antiſcorbutick vege- 
tahles may be given with ſucceſs, but tempered with- 
acids, Arbuthndt.. 


Murkx. #. / [morck, Daniſh, dark.} 
Darkneſs ; want of light. 
Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, 
| Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his ſleepy lamp. 
' | Shakeſpeoree. 
MuRrk. 2. /. Huſks of fruit. Ain/avorth.. 
Mu'rkY. adj. [morck, Danith.] Dark ;. 
cloudy ;. wanting light. 
The urig den, 
The moſt opportune place, the ſtrong'ſt ſuggeſtion? 
Shall never melt mine honour into luſt. Shakeſps, 


So ſcented the grim feature, and up-turn'd. 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, 


Sagacious of his quarry. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. £1 
| A murky: 
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A murky ſtorm deep low'ring o'er our heads |. 


Hung imminent, that with impervious gloom 
Oppos'd itſelf to Cynthia's ſilver ray. Addiſon. 


MU'RMUR. 3. / [murmur, Lat. mur- 


mure, French. ] 


1. A low ſhrill noiſe. 
Flame as it moveth within itſelf, or is blown 
by a bellows, giveth a murmur or interiour ſound. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
When the wing d colonies firſt tempt the ſky, 
Or ſetting, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
Then a low murmur runs along the field. Pope. 
Black Melancholy ſits, | 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 


2. A complaint half ſuppreſſed ; a com- 


plaint not openly uttered, 
Some diſcontents there are; ſome idle murmurs ; 
How idle murmurs ! 
The doors are al! ſhut up; the wealthier ſort, 
With arms acroſs, and hate upon their eyes, 
Walk to and fro before their filent ſhops. Dryden. 
Yo MoM. wv. 2. [murmuro, Lat. mur- 
murer, Fr.] | | 
1. To give a low ſhrill ſound. 
The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th' unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Can ſcarce be heard ſo high. — ing Lear. 
Amid an ifle around whoſe rocky ſhore 
The foreſts murmur, and the ſurges roar, 
A goddeſs guards in her enchanted dome. Pope. 
The buſy bees with a ſoft murm'ring ſtrain, 
Invite to gentle ſleep the lab'ring ſwain. Dryden. 


#4 
4 
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2. To grumble; to utter ſecret and ſul- | 


len diſcontent with at before things, 
and ngainft before perſons. 


The good we have enjoy'd from heav'n's free 


will; . 
And ſhall we murmur to endure the ill? Dryden. 
Murmur not at your ſickneſs, for thereby you 
- will fin againſt God's providence. Wake. 
The good conſequences of this ſcheme, which 


will execute itſelf without murmuring againſt the 
Soi. 


government, are very viſible. 
Mu" RMURER, 2. / [from murmur.] 
One who repines; one who complains 


ſullenly; a grumbler; a repiner; a 


complainer. | 
Heav'n's peace be with him! 

That's chriſtian care enough; for living murmurers 
There's places of rebuke. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
The murmurer is turned off to the company 

of thoſe doleful creatures, which were to inhabit 
the ruins of Babylon. Government of the Tongue. 
Still might the diſcontented murmurer cry, 

Ah hapleſs fate of man! ah wretch doom'd once 

to die. Blackmore on the Creation. 


Mu'snival../. [morne/le, Fr. from mor- 


ner, to ſtun. ] Four cards of a ſort. 
| Skinner and Ainſworth. 
Mu'rRrain. 2. /. [The etymology of: 
this word is not clear; nur is an old 
word for a catarrh, which might well 
anſwer to the glanders ; muriana, low : 
Latin. Sinner derives it from mori, to 
die.] The plague in cattle. 
Away ragg d rams, care I what muxrain kill. 
| Sidney. 
Some trials would be made of mixtures of water 
in ponds for cattle, to make them more milch, to 
fatten, or to keep them from murrain. Bacon. 
A hallowed band 
Cou'd tell what murrains, in what months begun. 


: | «Garth. 
Musk. #./. A kind of bird. | 


Among the firſt ſort we reckon coots, meawes, 
murres, creyſers and curlews. Carew. 


U"RREY. adj, [morte, French; morello, 
Italian; from moro, a moor, ] Darkly 
red. 


—— 1 
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Mu'sCADEL. 
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Leaves of ſome trees turn a little murrey or red- 
diſh. | Bacon. 
They employ it in certain proportions, to tinge 
their glaſs both with red colour, or with a purpliſh 
or murrey. . 3 Beyle. 
Painted glaſs of a ſanguine red, will not aſcend 

in powder above a murrey. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cornelius jumps out, a ſtocking upon his head, 
and a waiſtcoat of murrey-coloured ſatin upon his 
body. | Arbuthnot. 


Mo'xRlox. 2. . [often written morion. 
See Morton. Junius derives it from 
murus, a wall.] A helmet; a caſque; 
armour for the head. - 

Their beef they often in theit murrions ſtew'd, 
And in their baſket-hilts their bev'rage brew'd. 
King. 
MurTH of Corn. . J. Plenty of grain. 
f | inſw. 
17 . [muſeat, muſcadel, 

Mu'scapine, I French; moſcatello, Ital. 

either from the fragrance reſembling 

the nutmeg, nux mo/cata, or from muſca, 

a fly; flies being eager of thoſe grapes. ] 

A kind of ſweet 


and ſweet pear. 
He quafft off the muſcadel, 
And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face. Shak. 


MU'SCLE. 2. J [ muſcle, French; m¹ 
culus, Latin; mupcula, Saxon. ] 

1: Muſcle is a bundle of thin and parallel 
plates of fleſhy threads or fibres, in- 
cloſed by one common membrane : all 
the fibres of the ſame plate are parallel 
to one another, and tied together at ex- 
tremely little diſtances by ſhort and 
tranſverſe fibres: the fleſhy fibres are 
compoſed of other ſmaller fibres, in- 
cloſed likewiſe by a common mem- 
brane: each leſſer fibre conſiſts of very 
ſmall veſicles or bladders, into which 
we ſuppoſe the veins, arteries, and 
nerves to open, for every muſcle re- 
ceives branches of all thoſe veſlels, 
which muſt be diſtributed to every fibre: 
the two ends of each muſcle or the 
extremities of the fibres are, in the 
limbs of animals, faſtened to two bones, 
the one moveable, the other fixed ; and 
therefore, when the muſcles contract, 
they draw the moveable bone according 


to the direction of their fibres. Quincy. 
The inſtruments-of motion are the muſcles, the 
fibres whereof, contracting themſelves, move the 
ſeveral parts of the body. Locke. 
2. A bivalve ſnell- fi ſh. 
Of fhell-fiſh, there are wrinklers, limpers, 
cockles and muſcles. Carew's Survey of Cormoal. 
It is the obſervation of Ariſtotle, that oyſters 
.and muſcles grow fuller in the waxing of the moon. 


Hakewill, 
Two pair of ſmall muſcle ſhells was found in a 
"limeſtone quarry. Woodward on Foſſils. 


1Muscp'sITY. #n. /. | muſco/ſus, Latin, ] 


_ Moſflineſs, 

Mu'scuLaR. adj. [from muſculus, Lat.] 
Relating to muſcles; performed by 
muſcles. 

By the muſcu/ar motion and perpetual flux of the 
liquids, a great-part of the liquids are thrown out 
of the body. Arbuthnot. 

MuscurLa'riTY. 2. J. [from muſcular.] 
The ſtate of having muſcles. 


"The guts of a ſturgeon, taken out and cut to 
pieces, will ſtill move, which may depend upon 


| 


their great thickneſs and muſculariqy. Grew. 


grape, ſweet wine 
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Mvu:sevLovs. adj. [muſculenx, Prency 
muſeuloſus, Latin.] _ ©» nga 
1. Full of muſcles; brawny, . 
2. en to a muſcle. 
The uvea has a muſcalous power, a 
and contract that 2. hole, les the n 
11 eye, for the better moderating the tranſmiſſion 
ot light. 
Musk. =. J. [from the verb.] oo 
1. Deep thought; cloſe attention; ab. 
ſence of mind; brown ſtudy. 
The tidings ſtrange did him abaſhed make 
| That ſtill he ſat long time aſtoniſhed | 
As in great muſe, ne word to creature ſpake, 


Fa: 
He was fill'd ary Nen. 


With admiration and deep muſe, to hear 
Of things ſo high and ſtrange. 
2. The power of poetry. 
Begin my muſe. | Cool, 
The muſe-inſpired train 3 
Triumph, and raiſe their drooping heads again, 


, Walls, 
Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caſt, 
| The muſe ſhall fing, and what ſhe ſings ſhall laſt. 


P , 
To MUSE. wv. 2. [muſer, French; os 
Jen, Dutch; muſſo, Latin.] 
1. To ponder; to think cloſe; to ſtudy 
in ſilence. 

If he ſpake courteouſly, he angled the people”; 
hearts; if he were ſilent, he muſed upon ſome 
dangerous plot. | Sin. 

St. Auguſtine, ſpeaking of devout men, noteth, J 
how they daily frequented the church, how atten. 
tive ear they give unto the chapters read, hoy 
careful they were to remember the ſame, and to 
muſe thereupon by themſelves. Hooker, 

Cæſar's father oft, | 
When he hath mus'd of taking kingdoms in, 
Beſtow'd his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain'd kiſſes. Shakeſpeare, 

My mouth ſhall ſpeak of wiſdom; and my hear 
muſe of underſtanding. | Pſalm xlix. 4, 

Her face upon a ſudden glittered, ſo that I ws 
afraid of her, and muſed what it might be. 

I oy 2 Eſdras, x. 25. 

All men muſed in their hearts of John, whether 

he were the Chriſt or not. Luke, iti. 154 

On theſe he mus d within his thoughtful mind. 

: | D den. 

We muſe ſo much on the one, that we — apt 
to overlook and forget the other. Atterbury's Seri 

Man ſuperiour walks 
Amid the glad creation, muſing praiſe, 
And looking lively gratitude. Thomſon's Spring. 
2. To be abſent of mind; to be attentive 
to ſomething not preſent; to be in 4 
brown ſtudy. 
Why haſt thou loſt 
cheeks ? 
And given my treaſures and my rights of thee, 
To thick-ey'd muſing and curs'd melancholy. 
Shakeſptarts 

You ſuddenly aroſe and walk'd about, 
Mufing and ſighing with your arms acroſs. 

7 Shakeſpeare 


Milt, 


che freſh blood in thy 


| 5 The ſad king 
Feels ſudden terror and cold ſhivering, 
Lifts not to eat, ſtill muſes, ſleeps unſound. 
3. To wonder; to be amazed. 
Muſe not that I thus ſuddenly proceed; 
For what I will, I will. Shakeſpearts 
Do not muſe at me, 
I have a ſtrange infirmity. Shakeſpeare's Macheths 
Mu's8FUL. adj. [from muſe.] Deep thiok- 
ing; ſilently thoughtful. 
Full of muſeful mopings, which preſage 
The loſs of reaſon, and conclude in rages Dryden 


Mus ER. 2. /. [from mujſe.] One who 


Daniel. 


muſes; one apt to be abſent of mind. 
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Mvu'ssT,,#. /. [in hunting J. 
h Which the hare goes to relief. 
1 how ES 3 Bailey. 
Musz UM. u. /. Lan. A repolitery 
of learned. curioſities. | | 
Mu'sHROOM. 2. J. [ muſcheron, French.] 
1. Muſhrooms are by curious naturaliſts 


eſteemed perfect plants, though their 


flowers and ſeeds have not as yet been 
diſcovered: the true champignon or 
muſhroom appears at firſt of a roundiſh 
form like a button, the upper part of 
which, as alſo the ſtalk, is very white, 
but being opened, the under part is of 
a livid fleſh colour, but the fleſhy part, 
when broken, is very white; when they 


are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, they |. 


ill grow to a large ſize, and explicate 
IEG almoſt — a flatneſs, and the 
red part underneath will change to a 
dark colour : in order to cultivate them, 
open the ground about the roots of the 
muſprooms, where you will find the earth 
very often full of ſmall white knobs, 


which are the off-ſets or young muſb-\| 


rooms; theſe ſhould be carefully gather- 
ed, preſerving them in lumps with the 
earth about them, and planted in hot- 


beds. Miller. 
2. An upſtart; a wretch riſen from a 
dunghil. 


Muſhrooms come up in a night, and yet they 
are unſown ; and therefore ſuch as are upſtarts in 
ſtate, they call in reproach muſhrooms. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Tully, the humble muſhroom ſcarcely known, 
The lowly native of a country towns Dryden. 


Mu'sHROOMSTONE. 2. . | muſhroom and 
one.] A kind of foſſil. 


Fifteen muſbroomſtones of the ſame ſhape. 
| As Woodward. 
MU'SICK. 2. / Ine; muſique, Fr.] 
1. The ſcience of harmonical ſounds. 
The man that hath no -w/ick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treafons. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Ven. 
Now look into the mufick-maſter's gains, 
Where noble youth at vaſt expence is taught, 
But eloquence not valu'd at a groat. Dryden. 


2. Inſtrumental or vocal harmony. 


When ſhe ſpake, | 
Sweet words, like dropping honey, ſhe did ſhed ; 
And twixt the pearls and rubies ſoftly brake 
A ſilver ſound, that heavenly muſick ſeem d to make. 


Fairy Queen. 
Such muſick 0 


Before was never made, | 

But when of old the ſons of morning ſung. Milton. 
By muſik minds an equal temper know, 

Nor iwell too high, nor ſink too low ; 

Warriours ſhe fires with animated ſounds, 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. Pope. 

Je have dancing -maſters and muſick-rnaſters. 

Arbuthnot. and Pope. 

3. Entertainments 
mony, 

What muſic 


Pſalms, are do raany in the world, that prayers 
and devotions, and Pſalms are to you. Lao. 


Wo ane 9 adj. [muſical, French; from 


ing. 
Chanted above 


The merry birds - 
their chearful harmony, 


* 


of inſtrumental har- 


*, and dancing, and diverſions, and 


1. Harmonious; melodious ;: ſweet ſound- | 


| 2. A male hawk of a-ſmall kind, the fe- | 
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And made amongſt themſelves a ſweet conſort, 
That quicken'd the dull ſp'rit with muſica! com- 
| 0 ort. * F. Queen. 
Sweet bird that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, 
Moſt mufical, moſt melancholy ; 1 
Thee chauntreſs oft the wood among, | 
1 woo to hear thy even ſong. Milton. 


Neither is it enough to give his author's ſenſe, 

in poetical expreſſions and in muſical numbers. Dyd. 
2. Belonging to muſick. 3 
Several muſical inſtruments are to be ſeen in the 
hands of Apollo's muſes, which might give great 
light to the diſpute_between the ancient and mo- 
dern muſick. Addiſon. 
Mvu's1CALLY. adv. [from mufical.) Har- 


moniouſly ; with ſweet ſound. 
Valentine, muſically coy, : 
Shun'd Phædra's arms. diſon. 
Mu'sicALN ESS. 2. /. [from mufical.] 
Harmony. 8 
Mus1'cian. #. /. [muſicus, Latin; muſi- 
cien, French.] One {killed in harmony; 
one-who performs upon inſtruments of 
| muſick. joe 
Though the muſicians that ſhould play to you, 
Stand in the air a thouſand leagues from hence; 
Vet ftrait they ſhall be here. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould fing by day, 
When every gooſe. is cackling, would be thought 
| Na better a muſician than the wren. Shakeſpeare. 
A painter may make a better face than ever 
was; but he muſt do it by a kind of felicity, as 
a muſician that maketh an excellent air in muſick, 
and not by rule. . Bacon's Eſſays. 
The praiſe of Bacchus then the ſweet mufician 
ſung; | 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. Dryden. 
MUSK. 2. /. | muſchio,, Italian; muſe. 
French. ] ye 
Muſe is a dry, light and friable ſubſtance of a 
dark blackiſh colour, with ſome tinge of a pur- 
pliſh or blood colour in it, feeling ſomewhat ſmooth 
or unctuous: its ſmell is highly perfumed, and 
too ſtrong to be agreeable in any large quantity: its 
taſte is bitteriſh : it is brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies, moſtly from the kingdom of Bantam, ſome 
from Tonquin and Cochin China: the animal 
which produces it is of a very fingular kind, not 
agreeing .with any eſtabliſhed genus : it is of the 
ſize of a common. goat but taller : the bag which 
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wide, and fituated in the lower part of the crea- 
ture's belly. 2 Hill. 

Some putrefactions and excrements yield ex- 
cellent odours; as civet and muſt. Bacon. 


Musk. 2. J. | mujca, Lat.] Grape hya- 
cinth or grape flower. 

Mu"sxAaPPLE. 2. J. A kind of apple. 

| | Ainſavorth, 

Mu'sxcaT. z. / [muſe and cat.] The 

animal from which muſk is got. p 

 Mu's&CHERRY. 2. /. A ſort of cherry. 

| bi, Ainſworth. 

 MU'SKET. z. /. [mou/quet, French; mo/- 

quetto, Italian, a ſmall hawk. Many 

of the fire-arms are named from. ani- 

mals.] Fes 

1. A ſoldier's handgun. 

| ; Thou 

Was ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 


Of ſmoky 4 Shake Als well that ends ⁊vuell. 
We practiſe 


you have out of your 
ö 


. 
1 


muſretsS. 
| They charge their on and with hot deſire 


ſhot of him, and advancing upon him. Clarendon. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


we 


contains the muſe, is three inches long and two | 


to make ſwifter motions than any | 
Bacon. 


Of full revenge, renew the fight with fire. Waller. | 
He perceived a body of their horfe within muſtet- 


One was brought to us, ſhot with a muſtet-ball 
aon the right ſide of his head. f 
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NM US 
male of which is the ſpirrow hawk; fo 
that eyas muſtet is a young unfledged 

male hawk of that kind. Hanmer. 
* Ys Here comes little Robin. 
How now my eyas muſket, what news with you? 


Shakeſpeare. 
The muſket and the coyſtrel were too weak, 


Too fierce the falcon; but above the reſt, 

The noble buzzard ever pleas'd me beſt, Dryden. 
MuSKETEE'R. #. . [from muſket.) A 
ſoldier whoſe weapon is his muſket. 

Notwithſtanding they had lined ſome hedges with 
muſketeers, they purſued them till they were 'diſ- 
perſed Clarendon. 

MusxeTo'on. 2. /. [mouſqueton, French. ] 
A blunderbuſs ; a ſhort gun of a large 


bore. Dia. 
Mvu's«1Nnzss. #. J. [from muſt.] The 
ſcent of muſk. 


MusxME LON. 2. /. [muſe and melon. 
A fragrant melon. 

The way of maturation of tobacco muſt. be from 
the heat of the earth or ſun ; we ſee ſome leading 
of this in muſti melons, which are ſown upon a hot 
bed dunged below, upon a bank turned upon the 
ſouth ſun. Bacon. 


Mu's&«PEAR. 2. . [muſe and pear.] A 
| fragrant pear. 
| JS. [muſe and roſe.] A 


Mu'sxkROSE. 2. 


' roſe ſo called, I ſuppoſe, from its fra- 
grance. 

In May and June come roſes. of all kinds, 
except the mf, which comes later. Bacon, 
| Thyrſis, whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay'd. 
The huddling-brook to hear his madrigal, 


And ſweeten d every 1 of the dale. Milton. 
The muftroſe will, it a luſty plant, bear flowers 
in autumn without cutting. Boyle. 


Mu'sxy. adj. [from muſt.) Fragrant: 
| ſweet of ſcent, 

There eternal ſummer dwells,. 
And weſt winds, with muſty wings. 
About the cedar'n allies fling. | 
Nard and Caſſia's balmy ſmells. . Milton. 

Mvu'sLin. z. /. [ monſſelin, French.] A 
fine ſtuff made of cotton. 

By the uſe of certain attire made of cambrick or- 
muſlin upon. her head, the attained to ſuch an evił 


art in the motion of her eyes. Tatler. 

; In half-whipt muſlin needles uſeleſs lie, 
| And ſhuttle-cocks acroſs the counter fly, Gay. 
Mvu'sroL. #. /. | muſerole, French.] The 


noſe band of a horſe's bridle: Bailey. 
Muss. =. /. A ſeramble. 

When I cry'd hoal | 

Like boys unto a muſs, kings would. ſtart | 

And cry, Your will? SAD. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Muss1iTA"T1iON. #. /. [ mufſito, Latin. Þ 
| Murmur ;. grumble. 


Mu's8ULMAN. . / 
| hever. 

MUST. verb imperfe. [muſſen, Dutch] 
1 To be obliged; to be by neceſlity. It 
is only uſed before a verb. Muft is of 


all perfons and tenſes, and uſed of per- 
ſons and things. 
Do you confeſs the bond? 
I] ds. 
Then muſt the Jew. be merciful. 
— On what compulſiofi muſt I ? tell me that? 
| Shakeſpeares- 
Muſs. needs bring thy fon unto the land from: 
whence thou.cameſt-? Gen. xxiv. 5. 
Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it ſo; 
"Tis but what we mf? in our Autumn do. Waller, 
| Becauſe. the fame ſelf- exiſtent being neceſſary 
is what he is, tis evident that what he may be, or 
hath the power of being, he muſt be. Greg. 


A Mahometan be- 


—— * 


Every father and brother of the convent has a: 
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Yo Mvusr. v. a. [mws, Welſh, ſtinking; 


Do MU'sT8BR, w. 3. To aſſemble in or- 


—— 


| MUS 
voice in the dectian, which muſt be tonkemad by 
the Cs 1 Addiſon. 
MUST. ». , [mytum, Lat.] Neu wine; 


new wort, 


| p 
If in the muff of wine, or wort of beer, before 


it be tunned, the burrage ſtay a ſmall time, and 

be otten changed, it makes a ſovereign drink for 

melancholy. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
As a ſwarm of flies in vintage time, 

Ab-ut the wine-preſs where ſweet maſt is pour'd, 

Feat off, returns as oft with humming ſound. © 


| Mikron. ö 


The wine itſelf was ſuiting to the reſt, 
Sil working in the u, and lately preſs'd. 
0 Dryden. 
A frugal man that with ſufficient mf 
His caſks repleniſh'd yearly ; he no more 
Defir'd, nor wanted. Philips. 
Liquors, in the act of fermentation, as muſt 
and new ale, produce ſpaſms in the ſtomach. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


mos, Dutch, mouldineſs; or perhaps 
from moiſt.] To mould; to make 
mouldy. So 

Others are made of ſtone and lime; but they 
are ſubje to give and be moiſt, which will muſt 
corn. 5 Mortimer. 

To MusT. v. n. To grow mouldy. | 
MusTa'cHes. 2. J. { muftaches, French.) 
Whiſkers; hair on the upper lip. 

This was the manner of the Spaniards, to cut 
off their beards, ſave only their muſſaches, which | 
they wear long. Spenſer. 

Muss ARD. #. /. [mwflerd, Welſh; 
monſtard, French; finapis.] A plant. 


| iller. 
The pancakes were naught, and the muſtard was 
good. Shakeſpeare. 


Sauce like himſelf, offenfive to its foes, .. 

The roguiſh muſtard, dang*rous to the noſe. King. 

Muflard, in great quantiti 

bring the blood into an aikaline/ ſtate, and deſtroy 

the animal. Arbuthmot. 
Tis your's to ſhake the foul, 

With thunder rumbling from the muſtard bowl 


Pope. 


Stick your candle in a bottle, a coffee cup, or a 
muſtard pot. Sevifte 


der to form an army. 
Why does my blood thus muſter to ray heart, 

So diſpotefling all my other parts 

Of neceſſary fitneſs? Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaf. 
They reach the deſtin d place, 

And mater there, and round the centre ſwarm, 

And draw together. 


To MU'STER. v. 4. [mouſterea, Dutch. 


To bring together; to form into an | 


army. 
The captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, 
and the other quarter never muſtered nor ſeen, de- 
mands payment of his whole account. Spenſer. 
Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
From twelve to ſeventy. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
I mwfter up my friends, and meet your grace. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
The principal ſcribe of the hoſt muſtered the | 
people. 2 Kings. 


I could muſter up, as well as you, 
My giants and my witches too, Donne. 
A daw tricked himſelf up with all the gay 
feathers he could muſter. 

Old Anchiſes 

Review'd his muſter d race, and took tlie tale. 

Dryden. 

All the wiſe ſayings and advices which philoſo- 
phers could muſter up to this purpoſe, have proved 

ine flectual to the common people. Tillotſon. 
A man might have three hundred and eighteen | 


would quickly! 


ö 
ö 

| | Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd ; 
i 


Blackmore's Creations | 


L'Eſtrange. | 


ot M 15 8 | * 
and might mer them up, and lead them out 
Having muſtered up all the forces he could think 
of, the clouds above, and the deeps below: theſe, 
ſays he, are all the ſtores we have for water; and 
Moſes directs us to no other for the cauſes of the 
dehige. HWoodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Muster. #./. | from the verb. 


1. A review of a body of forces.” 
All the names | | 
Of thy confederates too, be no leſs great 
In hell than here : that when we would repeat 
Our ſtrengths in muſter, we may name you all. 
Ben Fonſon. 
2. A regiſter of forces muſtered. 
Ye publiſh the mufters of your own bands, and 


Deception takes wrong meaſures, and makes 
falſe muſters, which ſounds a retreat inſtead of a 


3. A collection: as, a mufter of peacocks. 
1 : ; Ainjw, 

4+ To paſs MosTEr. To be allowed. 
Such excuſes will not paſs muſter with God, 
who will allow no man's idleneſs to be the meaſure 
of poffible or impoſſible. | South. 
Double dealers may paſt muſter for a while : but 
all parties waſh their hands of them in the conclu- 
fon. L'Eftrange. 


ſtered. I , 
Shadow will ſerve for Summer: prick him: for 
we have a number of ſhadows to fill up the muſter - 
buck. ; Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Mu'STERMASTER. 2. /. [muſter and 
maſter. |] One who ſuperintends the 


| muſter to prevent frauds. 


pointed embaſſador unto the 'Turkiſh emperor. 
EK nolles's Hiftory. 
Muftermaſters carry the ableſt men in their pock - 
ets. Raleigh. 
Mu'sTER-ROEL. #. , [muſter and roll. ] 
A regiſter of forces. | 
How many infignificant combatants are there 
In the Chriftian camp, that only lend their names 
to fill up the muſter-rol/, but never dream of going 
upon ſervice ? 


__— 


One tragick ſentence, if I dare deride, 


Or well-mouth'd Booth with emphaſis proclaims, 
Though bur perhaps a muſter -roll of names. Pope. 


Mu'sTiLY. adv. | from muffy.] Mouldi- 
ly. 


| damp foulneſs. 
| Keep them dry and free from muſtine ſe. 


1. Mouldy; ſpoiled with damp; moilt 
and fetid. 


* "==> 


Was't thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with ſwine and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Piſtachoes, ſo 
into a milk, are an excellent nouriſher. Bacon. 
Let thoſe thai go by water to Graveſend prefer 
lying upon the boards, than on muſty infectious 
Harvey. 


Lf nm 


"IS * 


ſtraw. 


2. Stale; ſpoiled with age. 


3. Vapid with fetidneſs. 


Let not, like Neevius, every error paſs; 


4. Null; heavy; wanting activity; want- 
ing practice in the occurrences of life. 
Xantippe, being married to a bookiſh man who 


men in his family, without being heir to Adam, 


3 


Locke. | 


And full of mutability, 


proclaim them to amount to thouſands. Heuler. 


charge, and a charge Inſtead of a retreat. South. 


 Mu"sTERBOOK. . /. [muſter and bot.] 
A book in which the forces are regi- | 


| A noble gentleman, then muſtermaſter, was ap- 


Decay of Piety. 


Mvu'sTiness. 2. /. [from u.] Mould ; 
: 


| ; Ewvwelyn's Kalendar. 
Mus rv. aaj. [from muſt.] 


p 
| | Echo'd the word. Pri 


they be good and not muſty, made 


While the graſs grows the proverb is ſomewhat | 
muſty. Shakeſpeare. 1 


The muſty wine, foul cloth, or greaſy glaſs, Pope. 


has no knowledge of the world, is forced to take 


| MUT 8. — "i 
bis affales into her own hands, and to-{pir} lim 
now and then, that he may not grow muſty and u 
fit for converſation ion. Addiſon's » 
MoTABILITY../. [ muuabilits, French. 
| mutavilis, Latin.] „ 
1. Changeableneſs; not continuance ; 
the ſame ſtate. ” 
Ihe mutability of that end, for which 


made, maketh them alſo changeable, 2 


My fancy was the air, moſt free, 


4 


Big with chimeras, * Suchin 
Plato confeſſes that the heavens and the PL 
of the world are <orporeal, and therefore ſubjech 
to mutability. $111 | <tfulling 15 
2, Inconſtancy; change of mind. | 

Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, diſt; 

Nice longings, flanders, mutability. Shalepeor 
Mu"TABLE. adj. | mutabilis, Latin. 
1. Subject to change; alterable, 

Of things of the moſt accidental and mutab/; n. 
ture, accidental in their production, and mutabl: in 
their continuance, yet God's preſcience is as c. 
tain in him as the memory is or can be in us. 

South's Ser ner 


8 


* 


2. Inconſtant ;- anſettled. 
For the mutable rank- ſcented many, 
Let them regard me, as I do not flatter, 
| Sbabeſp. Coriolary, 
| I ſaw thee mutable 
Of fancy, fear'd left one day thou would ſt lea 
mes MIt, 
Mu"TazLEness, mn. /. [from muted.) 
Changeableneſs; uncertainty ; inftabj. 
lity. 
MuTaA'TioON. . /. | mutation, French; 
mutatio, a © Change; alteration, 
| is honour : 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worſe, Shajeſpcar, 
The viciſſitude or mutations in the ſuperior gate 
are no fit matter for this preſent argument. 
| Bacan's Eſcy. 
Io make plants grow out of the fun or open air 
is a great mutation in nature, and may induce a 
change in the ſeed. Bic, 
MUTE. adj. | muet, Fr. mutus, Latin.) 
1. Silent; not vocal; not having the ule 


of voice. ; 

Why &id he reaſon in my ſoul implant, 
And ſpeech, th' effect of reaſon ? To the mute 
My ſpeechis loſt ; my reaſon to the brute, Dryden 

Mute folemn ſorrow, free from female noiſe, 

Such as the majeſty of grief deſtroys. Dada. 
2. Having nothing to ſay. 

Say ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word, 

Then I' commend her volubility. _ Shak:ſpears 
| All ſat mute, 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts. Malus, 

All the heav'nly choir ſtood mute, 

And filence was in heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 

The whole perplex'd ignoble crowd, 

Mute to my queſtions, in my praiſes loud, 


| 


Murk. z. / | 


1. One that has no power of ſpeech. 
Either our hiſtory ſhall with full mouth 
Speak freely of our acts; or elſe our grave, 


Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tonguelels mouth, 


1 


Your mute I'll be; 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not ſees 
S bat peu 
He that never hears a word ſpoken, no Won 
der if he remain ſpeechleſs ; as one muſt do, V 
from an infant ſhould be bred up amongſt meh 
and have no teaching. | Holder 
Let the figures, to which art cannot gie? 
voice, imitate the mutes in their actions. 0 
2. A letter which without a vowel © 


make no ſound. 3 
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Crammartans note che eaſy pronunelation of a 
ute before 'a liquid, which doth not therefore 
neceſſarily make the preceding vowel long. Holder. 


To Murg. v. . [ mutir, French. ] To 


dung as birds. | 
Mine eyes being open, the ſparrows muted warm | 
dung into mine eyes. Tob. ii. 10. 
| I could not fright the ctows, 
Or the leaſt bird from muting on my head. 
| | Ben Fonſon. 
The bird not able to digeſt the fruit, from her 
inconverted muting ariſeth this plant. Brmon. 


Mu'TELY. adv. [from mute.] Silently ; 


not vocally. | Mag: 
Driving dumb Silence from the portal door, 


Where he had mutely ſat two hours before. Milton. 
7, Mu TILATE. v. a. [ mutiler, French ; 
mutilo, Latin.) To deprive of ſome 


eſſential part. 
Such fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or mu- 


able ma. tilate the integrity of Adam, preventively conceive 
vfabl: in the creation of thirteen ribs. Brown. 
as cel. Sylburgius juſtly complains that the place is mu- 
us. tilated. Stilling fleet. 
Ser nur. Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is 
none whofe fragments are ſo beautiful as thoſe of 
Sappho. q Addiſon. 
Ariſtotle's works were corrupted, from Strabo's 
rilanys, account of their having been mutilated and conſum- 
d with moiſture. 5 Baker. 
| lea MuTILA'TION. #. /. [ mutilation, French; 
Min, mutilatioc, from mutilo, Latin. ] De- 
tab. privation of a limb, or any eſſential 
nſtabi. art. 
| The ſubject hath been oppreſſed by fines, im- 
rench; priſonments, mutilations, pillories, and baniſhments. 
on. | Clarendon. 


Mutilations are not tranſmitted from father to 
ſon, the blind begetting ſuch as can ſee : crip- 
ples, mutilate in their own perſons, do come out 
perfect in their generations. Brawn. 


MU'TINE. =. ,. [mutin, French.] A. 


heſpcart 
or globe 


1 


s Eſt mutineer ; a mover of inſurretion? Not 
open ar in uſe. 2 
Induce a In my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
Bui, That would not let me fleep ; methought I lay 
nin.) Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes. Shakeſpeare. 
the ule Like the mutines of Jeruſalem, 
Be friends a while. Shakeſpeare's King Jabn. 
MuTixEe'ts. z./. [from mutin, French. ] 
mute A mover of ſedition; an oppoſer of law- 
, Dryden ful authority. | FEES 
noiſe, The war of the duke of Urbin, head of the 
Dryams Spaniſh mutineers, was unjuſt. Bacon. 
Set wide the mufti's garden- gate; | 
ord, For there our mutineers appoint to meet. Dryden. 
ale bet They have caſhiered ſeveral of their followers as 
mutineers, who have contradicted them in political 
Mulas, eonverſations. | Addiſon. 
| Mu'T1xovus. adj. [mutine, French.] Se- 
riſe Lal. ditious; buſy in inſutrection; turbu- | 
lent, 
3 4 It tauntingly replied 
Tir To th' diſcontented as: 4 hy mutinous parts, 
That envied his receipt. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
ch. The laws of England ſhould be adminiſtered, 
i and the mutinous ſeverely ſuppreſſed. Ha: ava d. 
e, Lend me your guards, that if perſuaſion ail, 
ſs mouths Force may againſt the mutinous prevail. Is aller. 
Shake My ears are deaf with this impatient crowd ; 
* Their wants are now grown mutinous and loud. ; 
25 No Fe 
whe eum Mv'rixovs 4. N 
__ INOUSLY, adv. [from mutinous.] 
= _ veditiouſly ; turbulently. 
gſt nne | A woman, a young woman, a fair woman, | 
Holter Was to govern a people in nature mutinouſly proud, 
1 and always before uſed to hard governours. 
Dryden f Sidney. 
wel cu . — imprudently often, ſeditiouſly and mutinouſ- 
lometimes, employ their zeal for perſons. 


— Spratt's Sermons. 


Vor. II. 


Mvu"T1xovusNess. 2. /. [from mutineus.] 


To Mu'Tiny. v. n. [mutiner, Fr.] To 
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Seditiouſneſs; turbulence. 


riſe againſt authority; to make inſur- 

rection; to move ſedition. PONG, 
The ſpirit of my father begins to mutiny againſt 

this ſervitude, Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
The people mutiny, the fort is mine, 

And all the ſoldiers to my will incline. Waller. 
When Cæſar's army mutinied, and grew trouble- 

ſome, no argument could appeaſe them. South, 


Mu'Tiny. =. /. | from the verb.] Inſur- 
rection; ſedition. | 
The king fled to a ſtrong caſtle, where he was 
gathering forces to ſuppreſs this mutiny. Sidney. 
| I' th' war, | 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd 
Moft valour, ſpoke not for them. Shak-ſpeare's Cor. 
In moſt ſtrange poſtures 
We've ſeen him ſet himſelf. 
"There is a mutiny in's mind. 
Leſs than if this frame 
Of heav'n were falling, and theſe elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn 
The ſtedfaſt earth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Soldiers grow pernicious to their maſter who 
becomes their ſervant, and is in danger of their 
mutinies, as much as any government of ſeditious. 
| | Temple. 
To MUTTER. v. n. [mutire, muſſare, 
Latin.] To grumhle; to murmur. 
What would you aſk me, that I would deny, 
Or ſtand ſo mutt ring on? 
How ! what does his caſhier d worſhip mutter? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Sky lowr'd,fand mutt'ring thunder ſome ſad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal fin 
Original ! | Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
They may treſpaſs, and do as they pleaſe; no 
man dare accuſe them, not ſo much as mutter 
againſt them. „ Burton. 
Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, - 
Are rous'd; and clatt'ring fticks cry, play, play, 
play : 
Mean time your filthy foreigner will ſtare, 
And mutter to himſelf, ha, gens barbare ! 
And it is well he mutters, well for him; 
Our butchers elſe would tear him limb from limb. 
Dryden. 
When the tongue of a beautiful female was cut 
out, it could not forbear muttering. Addiſon's Spett. 


To Mu'TTER. v. a. To utter with im- 


perfect articulation ; to grumble forth. 
Amongf the ſoldiers this is muttered, 

That here you maintain ſev'ral factions. 

A kind of men, ſo looſe of ſoul, 

That in their fleep will mutter their affairs. Shak. 
Your lips have ſpoken lies, your tongue hath 

muttered perverſeneſs. Jaiab, lix. 2. 

A hateful prattling tongue, 
That blows up jealouſies, and heightens. fears, 
By muttering pois'nous whiſpers in mens ears. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſp. 


| | Creech. 
Mou"TTER. z. / [from the verb.] Mur- 
mur; obſcure utterance. | 
| Without his rod revers'd, 
And backward mutters of diſſevering power, 
We cannot free the lady. Milton. 


Mo*TTERER. 2. / | from mutter, ] Grum- 
bler; murmurer. _ | 
Mvu"TTERINGLY. adv. | from muttering.] 


With a low voice; without diſtin arti- 


culation. ä 
MU”TTON. 2. / [mouton, French. ] 
1. The flefh of ſheep dreſſed for food. 


The fat of roaſted 1utton or beef, falling on the 


birds, will baſte them. Sævift's Direct᷑. to the Cooks 
2. A ſheep. Now only in ludicrous lan- 


guage. | 
. too ſmall a paſture for ſuch ſtore of mut- 
' ONS» Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


he fleſh of muttons is better taſted where the 


MUZ 
ſheep feed upon wild thyme and whole me 
herbs, | Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 
Within a few days were brought out of che coun. 
try two thouſand muttons. Haywward*s Edward VI. 


MuTTONF1'sT. #. . [mutton and fift.] 
A hand large and re. 
Will he who ſaw the ſoldiers muttonfiſt, 
And ſaw thee maul d, appear within the ſiſt 
To witneſs truth. Dryden veral. 
MUCTU AU. a. [mutuel, French; mu- 
tuus, Lat.] Reciprocal; each acting in 
return or correſpondence to the other. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, na” 
| Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 
By the ſweet power of muſick. Shakeſpeare. 
What ſhould moſt excite a mutual flame, 
Your rural cares and pleatures are the ſame. Pope. 
Mu"TuaLLY. adv. [from mutual.) Re- 
ciprocally; in return. | 
| He never bore 
Like labour with the reſt ; where th' other inſtru- 
ments 
Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtru, walk, feel, 
And mutually participate. Shakeſpeare's Coriolamus. 
Dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, | 
Who mutually hath anſwer'd my affection. 
' Shakeſpeare. 
The tongue and pen mutually aſſiſt one another, 
writing what we ſpeak, and ſpeaking what we- 
write. Holder. 
Pellucid ſubſtances act upon the rays of light 
at a diſtance, in refracting, reflecting and in- 
flecting them, and the rays mutually agitate the 
parts of thoſe ſubſtances at a diſtance for heating 
them. Newton's Optic ke. 
They matually teach, and are taught, that leſſon 
of vain confidence and ſecurity. Atterbury's Serme 
May I the ſacred pleaſures know | 
Of ſtricteſt amity, nor ever want | 
A friend with whom I mutually may hare 
Gladneſs and anguiſh.” Philips. 
MvuTvaA'LiTY. 3. J. [from mutual.) Re- 
ciprocation. | | 
Villanous thoughts, Roderigo ! when theſe mu- 
tualities ſo marſhal the way, hard at hand comes 
the incorporate concluſion, &hakeſpeare's Othello. 
Mvu'zzLe. 2. /. {muſeau, French.] 
1. The mouth of any thing; the, mouth 
of a man in contempt. 7 | 
But ever and anon turning her muzz/e toward 
me, ſhe threw ſuch a proſpect upon me, as might 
well have given a ſurfeit to any weak lover's ſto- 
mach. . Sidney. 
Huygens has proved, that a bullet continuing in 
the velocity with which it leaves the muzzle of the 


' cannon, would require twenty-five years: to paſs 
from us to the ſun. Cbeyne. 
If che poker be out of the way, or broken, ſtir 
the fire with the tongs; if the tongs be not at 
hand, uſe the muxxle of the bellows. Swift. 
2. A faſtening for the mouth, which hin- 
ders to bite. % 
The fifth Harry from curbed licence plucks 
The muzzle of reſtraint; and the wild dog 
Shall fleſh his tooth on ev'ry innocent. Shakeſp. 
Greyhounds, ſnowy fair, | 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours d around 
his chair; | Sh 
With golden muzz/es all their mouths were bound. 
. ; Dryden. 
To Mu'zZLE. v. . To bring the mouth 
The bear muzz/es, and ſmells to him, puts his 
noſe to his mouth and to his ears, and at laſt leaves 
bim. L' Eftranges 
To Mu"ZZLE., v. a. | 


| 1. To bind the mouth. 1 89 


This butcher's cur is venom mouth'd, and * 
Have not the pow'r to muzzle him; therefore beſt - 
Not wake him in his lumber, Shakeſpeare. 
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The bear, the boar, and every ſavage name, 
Wild in effect, though in appearance tame, 
Lay waſte thy woods, deſtroy thy bliſsful Bo] 'r, 
And muzzled though they ſeem, the mutes * 
ryaens 
Through the town with flow and ſolemn 4 
Led by the noſtril, walks the muzz/ed bear. Gay. 


2. To fondle with the mouth cloſe. A 


lo rd. 
| 0: was then muzz/ing and coaxing of 
the child. L' Eftranges 
3. To reſtrain from hurt. 
My dagger muzz/ed 


Left it ſhould bite its maſter, and ſo prove, | 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. Shakeſpeare. 


Mv. pronoun poſſeſſive. [See MINE.] 
Belonging to me. My is uſed before a 
ſubſtantive, and mine anciently and pro- 
perly before a vowel. My is now 
commonly uſed indifferently before 
both. My is uſed when the ſubſtan- 
tive follows, and mine when it goes 
before: as, this is my book ; this book is 
mine. 

Her feet ſhe in my neck doth place. Spenſer. 

I conclude my reply with the words of a Chriſtian 


t. Bramball. 
If my ſoul had free election | 
To diſpoſe of her affection. Waller. 


I ſhall preſent my reader with a journal. Addiſon. 
My"xcHen, 2. J. [mynchen, Saxon. A 
nun. | | Die. 
My"oGRaPnyY. =. /. [ uueyrapia .] A de- 
ſcription of the muſcles. | 
My'oLocy. 2. / | myologie, French.] The 
deſcription and doctrine of the muſcles. 
To inſtance in all the particulars, were to write 
a whole ſyſtem of myology. Cheyne's Philoſoph. Prin. | 
Mor v. 2. /. [ywwh.] Shortneſs of 


ſight. | 
 My'ran., x. J. [wp] 
- 1, The number of ten thouſand. 


2. Proverbially any great number. 
| Aſſemble thou, 
Of all thoſe myriads, which we lead, the chief. 
: Milton. 
Are there legions of devils who are continually 
deſigning and working our ruin? there are alſo 
myriads of good angels who are more cheerful and 
officious to do us good. | Tillotſon. 
Safe fits the goddeſs in her dark retreat; 
Around her, myriads of ideas wait, 
And endleſs ſhapes. Prior. 


MyxMUlDON. 2. / [punk] Any rude 
ruffian; ſo named from the ſoldiers of 


Achilles. | 

The maſs of the people will not endure to be go- 
verned by Clodius and Curio, at the head of their 
myrmidons, though theſe be ever ſo numerous, and 
compoled of their own repreſentatives. Swift. 


My xro'BALAN. =. / [myrobalanus, Lat.] 
A fruit. 


The myrebalans are a dried fruit, of which we 
have five kinds: they are fleſhy, generally with a 
ſtone and kernel, having the pulpy part more or leſs 
of an auſtere acrid taſte : they are the production 
of five different trees growing in the Eaſt Indies, 
where they are eaten preſerved. Hill. 

The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures 
for it is ſweet, and yet aſtringent. Bacon. 


Myxro'eoLisT. 2. /. [Abo and www. ] 
-One who ſells unguents. 


MxRRH. . /. [myrrha, Latin; 
French.] A gum. 


Myerb is a vegetable product of the gum reſin 
kind, + ſent to us in looſe granules from the ſize of 
Aa pepper-corn to that of a walnut, of a reddiſh 
brown colour with more or leſs of an admixture of 


yellow : its taſte is bitter and acrid with a peculiar 


Mrsz'Lr. n. J. | my and /elf. 


myrrhe, © 


MTS 
aromatick flavour, but very nauſeous: its ſmell ie 
ſtrong, but not diſagreeable: it is brought from 
Ethiopia, but the tree which produces it is wholly 
unknown. Our myrrh is the very drug known 
by the ancients under the ſame name. Hill. 
The myrrbe ſweet bleeding in the bitter wound. 


Spenſer. | 


I dropt in a little honey of roſes, with a few 
drops of tincture of myrrh. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
MyYRRHINXE. adj. [myrrhinus, Latin. ] 
Made of the myrrhine ſtone. 
How they quaff in gold, 
Cryſtal and myrrbine cups imboſs'd with gems 
And fluds of pearl. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


My'rTIFORM. adj. [myrtus and form.] 
Having the ſhape of myrtle. | 
MrarrE. n. /. |[myrtus, Latin; myrte, 

French. ] 


Venus. | 
The flower of the myrtle conſiſts of ſeveral 
leaves diſpoſed in a circular order, which expand 
in form of a roſe; upon the top of the foot-ſtalk 
is the ovary, which has a ſhort ſtarlike cup, di- 
vided at the top into five parts, and expanded ; the 
ovary becomes an oblong umbilicated fruit, divided, 
into three cells, which are full of kidney-ſhaped 
ſeeds. * | Miller. 
There will I make thee beds of roſes, 
With a thouſand fragrant poſies; 
A cap of flowers, and a girdle 
Imbroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. Shakeſpeare. 
I was of late as petty to his ends, 
As is the morn dew on the myrtle leaf 
To his grand fea. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleop. 


Democritus would have Concord like a fair vir- | 


gin, holding in one hand a pomegranate, in the 
other a bundle of myrtle; for ſuch is the nature 
of theſe trees, that if they be planted, though a 
good ſpace one from the other, they will meet, 
and with twining one embrace the other. Peacham. 
Nor can the muſe the gallant Sidney paſs 
The plume of war ! with early lawrels crown'd, 
The lover's myrtle and the poet's bay. Thomſon, 


I. An emphatical word AR, to J. as, I 
myſelf do it, that is, not I by proxy; 
not another, 5 
As his hoſt, 
I ſhould againft his murth'rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife my/ſe/f. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


2. The reciprocal of J, in the oblique 
caſe, 


defend myſelf. 
Swift's Exuminer. 


to give force 


J ſhould have been at a loſs to 


3. Tis ſometimes omitted, 
to the ſentence. 


Myſelf ſhall mount the roſtrum in his favour, 
And try to gain his pardon. Addiſon. 


Mysraco cuz. 2. /. | uvrwywyo 3 my/ta- 
gogus, Latin. ] One who interprets di- 
vine myſteries; alſo one who keeps 
church relicks, and ſhews them to 
ſtrangers, 

MysSTE"RIARCH. #./. [wurnew and apy. ] 
One preſiding over myſteries. 

MysTE"RIOUS. adj. [myſterieux, French; 
from myſtery. ] | 


1. Inacceſſible to the underſtanding ; aw- | 


fully obſcure. 
God at laſt 
To Satan, firſt in fin, his doom apply'd, 
Though in myſterious terms. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Then the true Son of knowledge firſt appear'd, 
And the old dark myſterious clouds were clear d. 
| | Denham. 
2. Artfully perplexed. N 


Thoſe princes who were diſtinguiſhed for myſ/te- | 
rious ſkill in government, found, by the event, that 


they had ill conſulted their own quiet, or the hap- 


A fragrant tree ſacred to| 


They have miſſed another pain, againſt which | 


Bailey. 


pineſs of their people. 


Swift. | Till my/tica/ly join d but one they be. 
; 
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MysTERIOUSLY. adv. [from enger 
1. In a manner above underſtanding. 
2. Obſcorely ; enigmarically, - 

Our duty of preparation centained in this ode 
word, try or examine, being after the manner 
myſteries, myſteriouſly and ſecretly deſcribed 
is reaſon to believe that there is in it ve 
duty. Taylor's Worthy 

Each ſtair myſteriouſly was meant. 

MysTERIOUSNESS, 7. /. 

ä 

1. Holy obſcurity. . 
My purpoſe is, to gather together into an 
all thoſe ſeveral portions of truth, and differ 
prehenſions of myſterioujneſs. Taylors Worthy 

2. Artful difficulty or perplexity. 

To My'STERIZE, v. a.* [from myſtery.) 
To explain as enigmas. 

Myfterizing their enſigns, they make the parti. 
cular ones of the twelve tribes accommodable unto 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiack. Brown's Vulp. Er. 


MYSTERY. . J. [ur5nor 3 myſtere, Pr. 
1. Something above human iutelligence; 


ſomething awfully obſcure, 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which heav'n 
Will not have earth to know. Shakeſpeare's Cy, 
Upon holy days, let the matter of your meditz. 
tions be according to the myſtery of the day; and 
to your ordinary devotions of every day, add the 
prayer which is fitted to the myſtery, Taylr, 
If God ſhould pleaſe to reveal unto us this great 
myſtery of the Trinity, or ſome other myſfterie: in 
our holy religion, we ſhould not be able to under. 
ſtand them, unleſs he would beſtow on us ſome new 
faculties of the mind. dvi. 
2. An enigma; any thing artfully made 
difficult. ü 
To thy great comfort in this myſtery of ill opi- 
nions, here's the twin brother of thy letter. 

x Shakeſpeare's Merry Mies of Wirdſer, 
Important truths ſtill let your fables hold, 
And moral myferies with art unfold, Gramilk, 
3. A trade; a calling: in this ſenſe it 
ſhould, according to Warburton, be 
written mi/tery, from meſtier, French, a 

trade, | 
And that which is the nobleſt myſeric, 
Brings to reproach and common infamy. Cperſr. 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries and trades, 
Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, 
Shakeſpr 


Decline to your confounding contraries. 
My'sTICAL.] _,. | 

My wow. 6 ah. [my/ticus, Latin.) 
1. Sacredly obſcure. 

Loet God himſelf that made me, let not man that 
knows not himſelf, be my inſtructor, concerning 
the myſtical way to heaven. Heoker. 

From ſalvation all fleſh being excluded this 
way, God hath revealed a way myſtical and ſuper- 
natural. a ; Hale. 

2. Involving ſome ſecret meaning; em- 


blem ical. 
Ye five other wand'ring fires ! that move 
In myſtick dance not without ſong, reſound 
His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call d up light. 
Milton 
It is Chriſt's body in the ſacrament and ou 
of it; but in the ſacrament not the natural truth, 
but the ſpiritual and myſtical. Taylor's Worthy (ms 
It is plain from the Apocalypſe, that myſtical 
Babylon is to be conſumed by fire. Bu i. 
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3. Obſcure ; ſecret. 


Left new fears diſturb the happy ſtate, 
Know, I have ſearch d the my/tick rolls of = 
ry dens 


My'sTICALLY. adv. | from myſtical.) In 


a manner, or by an act, imply ing ſeme 
ſecret meaning. 


© Theſe two in thy ſacred boſom hold, 3 
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Aeris in 
0 under. 
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MY/s71CALNEST, . . [from myſtical.) 


Involution of ſome ſecret meaning, 
My THOLO'GICAL», adj. | from myt bolog y.] 
Relating to the explication of fabulous 
iſtory. | | 
gy eigne of the conceit was probably hiero- 
glyphical, which after became - «gps 25" and by 
tradition ſtole Into a total verity, which was but 
partially true in its covert ſenſe and morality. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


we, 
logical.) In à manner ſuitable to the 


ſyſtem of fables. | 
MyTRro'L0G1KT. 2. from mythology.] 


= 


| fables of the heathens. 
The grammarians and mythologiſts ſeem to be 


It was a celebrated problem among the ancient 
thologiſts, What was the ſtiongeſt thing, what 
e wiſeſt, and what the greateſt ? 


My T#40LO'GICALLY. adv. [from mytho- 


To MYyTHO'LOGIZE. v. #. [from mytho- 


A relator or expoſitor of the ancient | 


altogether unacquainted with his writings. Creech. | 


Nerris. | 


| 


| 


the land of Utopia. 
| 


MYT 
15. 


%.] To relate or explain the fabu- 
lous hiſtory of the heathens, 


My Tno'Locy. 3. / [de. and e.; 
mythologie, Fr.] Syſtem of fables; ex- 
plication of the fabulous hiſtory of the 
gods of the heathen world. 

The modeſty of mythology deſerves to be com. 
mended : the ſcenes there are laid a iſtance ; 
it is once upon a time, in the days of Wa, and in 

Bentley · 


NAI 


A ſemivowel, has in Engliſh an 

N invariable ſound : as, 0, name, 

«a met; it is ſometimes after 
almoſt loſt; as, condemn, contemn. 

To Nas. v. a. [nappa, Swediſh.) To 

catch unexpectedly; to ſeize without 


warning. A word ſeldom uſed but in 
low language. bow 


gritifera, Lat.] A ſhell that contained 
a pearl, | 
NAI DIR. n. J. [ Arabick. ] The point 
under foot\ directly oppoſite to the ze- 
nith. 
As far as four bright ſigns comprise, 
The diſtant zenith from the nadir lies, Creech. 


Nars. #. J. [mergus cirrhatus.] A kind 
of tufted ſeabird. 
Nas, =. /. [nagge, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſmall horle. A herſe in familiar 
language. 5 
A hungry lion would fain have been dealing 
with good horſefleſh z but the nag would be too 
fleet. - L' Eftrange. 
Thy nags, the leaneſt things alive, 
So very hard thou lov'ſt to drive. 
2. A paramour : in contempt. 
Your ribauld nag of Egypt 
Hoiſts fails, and flies. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
NAIL, n. J. [nœzʒl, Saxon; nagel, Ger- 


man. 


Prior. 


the ends of the fingers and toes. 
My nails can reach unto thine eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
The meaneſt ſculptor in th* Æmilian ſquare, 
Can imitate in braſs the nails and hair : 
Expert in trifles. . -.- Dryden. 
The nails of our fingers give ſtrength to thoſe 
parts in the various functions they are put to; and 


defend the numerous nerves and tendons that are 
under them. Ray. 


of beaſts. 


3. A ſpike of metal by which things are 
ened together. Wes 


Na'cx2R, or NAK ER. 2. . [eoncha mar- 


1 
0 


1. The hard cruſt or horny ſubſtance at 


2. The talons of birds; the claws or paws 


NA K 
As one nail by ſtrength drives out another; 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object ſoon forgotten. Shakeſpeare. 
For the body of ſhips, no nation doth equal 
England, nor for the oaken timber to build them 
and we need not borrow iron for ſpikes or nails, 
to faſten them together. Bacon. 
The load- ſtone mines in the ſhore of India, 
are ſo placed in abundance and vigour, that it 
proves ah adventure of hazard to paſs thoſe coaſts 
in a ſhip with iron nails. Brown. 
A beechen pail 
Hung by the handle, on a driven nail. Dryden. 


or foot, and for an iron nail to faſten any thing. 


| N alts. 
4. A ſtud; a boſs. 
For not the deſk with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japan'd avails | 
To writing of good ſenſe. Swift. 


5. A meaſure of length; two inches and 
a quarter. | 
6. On the nail. Readily ; immediately ; 
without delay. I once ſuppoſed it from 
a counter ſtudded with nails, but have 
ſince found in an old record, /olvere 
Super unguem. It therefore means into 
the hand; | | 
We want our money on the nail, 
The banker's ruin'd if he pays. Swift's Poems. 
Fo NAIL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faſten with nails. | 
To the croſs he nails thy enemies, 
The law that is againſt thee, and the ſins 
Of all mankind, with him are crucify'd. 
He claſp'd his hand upon the wounded part. 
The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and uneſpy'd, 
And pierc'd his hand, and nail d it to his fide. 


2. To ſtud with nails. | 
In golden armour glorious to behold, 
The rivets of your arms were nail d with gold. 
Dryden. 
NACILER. 2. /. [from nail.] One whoſe 
trade is to forge nails; a nail-maker. 
NA'KED. adj. [nacod, Saxon. ] 


1. Wanting clothes; uncovered; bare. 


| 4 


An equivocal word uſed for the nail of the hand 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


N A K 


A philoſopher being aſked in what a wiſe may 
differed from a fool? anſwered, ſend them bot 
naked to thoſe who know them not, and you ſhall 
perceive. Bacon. 

He pitying how they ſtood 
Before him naked to the air, that now 
Muſt ſuffer change; ; 
As father of his family, he clad 
Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts. Milton. 
2. Unarmed ; defenceleſs; unprovided. 

Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shakeſpeare: 

| Ungrateful men, 
Behold my boſom naked to your ſwords, 


And let the man that's injur'd ſtrike the blow. © 


; | Addiſon 
3. Plain ; evident; not hidden. 
The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. Shakeſp. . 


4. Mere; bare; age. + þ the neceſſary 
additions; ſimple ; abftracted. 
Not that God doth require nothing unto happi- 
\neſs at the hands of men, ſaving only a naked be- 
lief, for hope and charity we may not exclude 
but that without belief all other things are as no- 


thing, and it is the ground of thoſe other divine 


vues. Hooker» 
NA'KEDLY. ad. 


1. Without covering. | | 

2. Simply; merely; barely; in the ab- 
ſtract. 

Though ſeveral fingle letters nakedly conſidered, 


are found to be articulations only of ſpirit or - 


breath, and not of breath vocalized ; yet there is 
that property in all letters of aptneſs to be con- 
Joined in ſyllables. Holders 
3. Diſcoverably ; evidently. 
So blinds the ſharpeſt counſels of the wiſe 
This overſhadowing Providence on high, 
And dazzleth all their cleareſt-ſighted eyes, 
That they ſee not how nakedly they lie. 


Na"xepwess. 2. J. [from naked.] 
1. Nudity; want of covering. 
My face I'll grime with filth ; 
And with preſented nakednejs out-face 


The winds and perſecutions of the ſky. Shakeſps 
Nor he their outward only, with the ſkins | 


Of beaſts; but inward nakedneſs, much more 
Z 2 


Daniel. ö 


Opprobrious | 
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NAIL. 2. / An awl, ſuch as collar- 


NAME. . / [nama, Saxon; zaem, 


1. The diſcriminative appellation of an. 


5. Renown ; fame; celebrity; eminence ; 


9. An opprobrious appellation. 


N A M 
Opprobrious ! with his robe of righteouſneſs _.- _ 
Arxraying, cover'd from his Father's fight. Milton. 
I enneat my gentle readers to ſow on their 
tuckers again, and not, to imitate the nakedneſsz 
but the innocence of their mother Eve. Addiſon. 
Thou to be ſtrong muſt put off every dreſs, 
Thy only armour is thy nakedneſs. Prior. 
2. Want of proviſion for defence. 
Spies, to ſee the nakedneſs of the land are 


3. plaftdteß; evidence; 
ment. | 

Why ſeek'ft thou to cover with excuſe | 

That which appears in proper nakedneſs ? Shak. 


come. 
Genefis. 


want of conceal- 


4 
q 


makers or ſhoemakers uſe. 
Whole bridle and ſaddle, whitleather and nal, ' 
With collars and harneſs. T Her. 


Dutch. ] 


individual. - 
What is thy name ? 
Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 
No: though thou call'ſ thyſelf a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 3 
My name's Macbeth. Shakeſpeare. 
He called their names after the names his father 
had called them. Gen. xxvi. 18. 
Thouſands there were in darker fame that dwell, 
Whoſe names ſome nobler poem ſhall adorn, Dryd. 
2. The term by which any kind or ſpe- 
cies is diſtinguiſhed. 
What's in a zame ? That which we call a roſe, 
By any other name would ſmell as ſweet. Shakeſp. 
If every particular idea that we take in, ſhould 
have a diſtin name, names muſt be endleſs. Locke. 


3. Perſon. 
They liſt with women each degen'rate name, 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Dryd. 


4. Reputation; character. 
The king's army was the laſt enemy the weſt had 
been acquainted with, and had left no good name 
behind. Clarendon. 


praiſe; remembrance; memory; di- 


ſtinction; honour. | 
What mem of name reſort to him? 
Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned ſoldier; 
And Rice ap Thomas with a valiant crew, | 
And many others of great name and worth. Shak. 
Vifit eminent perſons of great name abroad; to 
tell how the life agreeth with the fame. Bacon. 
Here reſt thy bones in rich Heſperia's plains, 
Thy name, tis all a ghoſt can have, remains. Dryd. 
A hundred knights 
Approv'd in fight, and men of mighty name. Dryd. 
Theſe ſhall be towns of mighty fame, 
Tho' now they lie obſcure, and lands without a 
name. Dryden. 
Bartolus is of great name; whoſe. authority is 
as much valued amongſt the modern lawyers, as 
Papinian's was among the ancients. Baker. 
6. Power delegated ; imputed character. 
In the zame of the people, 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we | 
Baniſh him. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus 
7. Fictitious imputation. 
When Ulyſſes with fallacious arts, 
Had forg'd a treaſon in my patrons name, 
My kinſman fell. Dryden's Aneid. 
8. Appearance; not reality; aſſumed cha- 
racter. | 
I'll to him again, in the name of Brook; 
He'll tell me all his purpoſe. .,, Shakeſpeare 


There is a friend which is only a friend in name. 


'Fhe huſband 
Pids her confeſs ; calls her ten thouſand names ; 
In vain ſhe kneels. | Granville. 
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To Name. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To diſcriminate by a particular appel- | 


| 


NAMELESS. adj. | from name.] 
1. Not diſtinguiſhed by any diſcriminative 


| 
Eccluſ. | 


: 
„ 
* 
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NAM 
Like the watermen of Thames Cake 
I row by, and call them names. Swift's Miſcel. 


lation im poſed. rity | 
I mention here a ſon of the king's whom Florizel 
I now name to you; and with ſpeed ſo pace 
To fpeak of Perdita. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou haſt had ſeven huſbands, neither waſt thou 
named after any of them. Tob. iii. 8. 
His name was called Jeſus, which was ſo named 
of the angel before he was conceived. Luke, li. 21. 
Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work, Confuſion, nam'd. 
Milton. 
2. To mention by name. i 
Accuſtom not thy mouth to ſwearing : neither 
uſe thyſelf to the naming of the Holy One. Eccluſ. 
My tongue could name whate'er I ſaw. Milton. 
Thoſe whom the fables name of monſtrous fize. 


Milton. 
3- To ſpecify ; to nominate. 
Did my father's godſon ſeek your life ? 
He whom my father nam d? your Edgar. Shak. 
Bring me him up whom I ſhall name. 1 Sam. 


Let any one name that propofition, whoſe terms 
or ideas were either of them innate. Locke. 
4+ To utter; to mention. 
Let my name be named on them. 

5. To entitle. | 
Celeſtial, whether among the thrones, or nam'd 
Of them the higheſt. Milton. 


Gen. xlviii. 


appellation. 
On the cold earth lies th* unregarded king, 
A headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing. Denham. 
The milky way, 
Fram'd of many nameleſs ſtars. Waller. 
Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we truſt, 
And ſacred, place by Dryden's awful duſt ; 
Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 
To which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring eyes. 
5 Pope. 
2. One of which the name is not known 


or mentioned. 

Little credit is due to accuſations of this kind, 
when they come from ſuſpected, that is, from 
nameleſs pens. Atterbury. 

Such imag'ry of greatneſs ill became 
A nameleſs dwelling, and an unknown name. Harte. 

Na'mMELY. adv. [from name.] Particu- 
larly ; ſpecially; to mention by name. 

It can be to nature no injury, that of her we ſay 
the ſame which diligent beholders of her works 
have obſerved; namely, that ſhe provideth for all 

living creatures nouriſhment which may ſuffice. 
Hocker. 
Which of theſe ſorrows is he ſubject to? 
To none of theſe, except it be the laſt ; 
Namely, ſome love that drew him oft from home. 
| Shakeſp. 

The council making remonſtrances unto queen 
Elizabeth, of the continual conſpiracies againſt her 
life; and namely, that a man was lately taken, 
who ſtood ready in a very ſuſpicious manner to do 
the deed z adviſed her to go leſs abroad weakly 
attended. But the queen anſwered, that ſhe had 
rather be dead, than put in cuſtody. Bacon. 

For the excelloncy of the ſoul, namely, its power 
of divining in dreams ; that ſeveral ſuch divina- 
tions have been made, none can queſtion. Addiſon. 


Solomon's choice does not only inſtruct us in 
that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very 
fine moral to us; namely, that he who applies his 
heart to wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the 
moſt proper method for gaining long life, riches, 
and reputation. Addiſon's Guardian. 


NA MER. 2. . [from name.] One who 
calls or knows any by name. 


* 


NAuESAK RE. 1. J. One that has the ſame | 


— 
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out the dog of land, than that his 8 pe 

_ nameſake in the heavens. Brown's: Vulgar Error, 

One author is a. mole-to another: it is impol. 

Gble for them to diſcover beautjes ; they have ey, 
only for blemiſhes : they can indeed ſee the lig 
as is ſaid of their nameſakes ; but immediate 


Nor does the-dog-fiſh at ſea, much more 


ſhut their eyes. Audio 

NAP. a. J. [Þnceppan, Saxon, to ſleep.] 

1. Slumber; a ſhort ſleep. A word ludi. 
crouſly uſed. 

Mopſa ſat ſwallowing of ſleep with open mou 
making ſuch a noiſe, as no body could lay the 
ſtealing of a nap to her charge. Sidney, 

Let your bounty take a nap, and I will awake it 


anon. Sbabep. 
The ſun had long fince in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap. Hudibra,, 


So long as I'm at the forge you are ſtill taking 
your naps |  L'"Eftrany,, 
2. [þnoppa, Saxon.] Down; villous ſub. 
ſtance. 
Amongſt thoſe leaves ſhe made a butterfly 
With excellent device and wondrous flight ; 
The velvet nap, which on his wings doth lie, 
The ſilken down, with which his back is dight. 
| Spenſer, 
Jack Cade the clothier means to dreſs the 
commonwealth, and ſet a new nap upon it. Hal. 
Plants, though they have no prickles, have 3 
kind of downy or velvet rind upon their leaves; 
which down or nap cometh of a ſubtil ſpirit, in - 
ſoft or fat ſubſtance. Bacon. 
Ah! where muſt needy poet ſeek for aid, 
When duſt and rain at once his coat invade; 
His only coat.! where duſt confus'd with rain 
Roughens the nap, aud leaves a mingled ſtain, 
Swift, 
To NAP. v. a. [ynœppan, Saxon.] To 
ſleep; to be drowſy or ſecure; to be. 


ſupinely careleſs. 
They took him rapping in his bed. Hudilran. 
A wolf took a dog napping at his maſter's dyor, 
L' Eftrange, 
What is ſeriouſly related by Helmont, that foul 
linen, ſtopt in a veſſel that hath wheat in it, will 
in twenty-one days time turn the wheat into mice; 
without conjuring, one may. gueſs to have been 
the philoſophy and information of ſome houſewife, 
who had not ſo carefully covered her wheat, but 
that the mice could come at it, and were there 
taken napping juſt when they had made an end of 
their good chear. Bentley. 


Na'eTAKING. 2. /. [nap and take.) Sur- 
prize; ſeizure on a ſudden ; unexpected 
onſet, like that made on men aſleep. 

1 aſſaults, ſpoilings, and firings, have 
in our forefathers days, between us and France, 
been common. Carew. 


NAPE. 2. /. [Of uncertain etymology. 
Skinner imagines it to come from nap, 
the hair that grows on it; Junius, with 
his uſual Greek ſagacity, from »awn, 4 
hill ; perhaps from the ſame root with 
knob.) The joint of the neck behind. 


Turn your eyes towards the rapes of your necks, 
and make but an interior ſurvey of your good 
ſelves. | ' Shakeſpearts 

Domitian dreamed, the night before he was ſlain, 
that a golden head was growing out of the ape of 
his neck. Bacon. 


NA“ rERT. 2. /. [naperia, Italian. ] —_ 


linen. | 


\Na"PHEW. 2. /. [napus, Latin.] An 


herb. 
NA“ PUT HA. 2. . [naphtha, Latin.] 


Naphtha is a very pure, clear, and thin miner 
fluid, of a very pale yellow, with a caſt of broun 
in it. It is ſoft and oily to the touch, of a ſha? 


name with another. 


| and unpleaſing taſte, and of a briſk and —_—_ 


door, 


JareWs 
Jogy. 
| nap, 
with 
; 4 
with 
nind. 
necks, 
ir good 
eſpeare. 
as ſlain, 
nape of 
Bacon. 
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Strabo repreſents it as a liquation of bitumen. 

wims on the 
nga That found about Babylon is in tome 
ſprings W 
Afkers little from Petroleum. Z 
[from nappy.] The 
quality of having a nap. | 


NayKiN. 2. J. [from nap; which ety- 


oddly favoured by Virgil, 


010 15 
Y lia willis; naperia, 


Italian. 


1. A cloth uſed at table to wipe the hands. 


By art were weaved napkins, ſhirts, and coats, 
inconſumptible by fire. Brown's V ulgar Errours. 
The fame matter was woven into a napkin at 
Louvain, which was cleanſed by being burnt. in 
the fire. Wilkins. 
Napkins, Heliogabalus had of cloth of gold, but 

| ere moſt commonly of linen, or ſoft wool. 
as g Arbutbnot. 
2. A handkerchief. Obſolete, This ſenſe 


| js retained in Scotland. 
I am glad I have found this napkin ; 
This was her firſt remembrance from the Maor. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
Na'rLEss. adj, [from nap.] Wanting 
nap; threadbare. 
Were hc to ſand for conſul, ne'er would he 
Appear in th* market place, nor on him put 
The napleſs veſture of humility. Shakeſpeare. 
Na T. adj. [from nap. Mr. Lye de- 
rives it from nappe, Saxon, a cup. ] 
Frothy ; ſpumy: from nap; whence 
apples and ale are called lamb's wooll. 
When I my threſher heard, 
With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd. Gay. 
NARCISSUS. n. /. [Laun; mnarcife, 
French.] A daffodil. 
Nor Narciſſus fair 
As oer the fabled mountain hanging ſtill. Thomſon. 
Nagco'TICK. adj. [zpxiw; narcotique, 
French.] Producing torpor, or ſtupe- 
faction. 3 


Narcotict includes all that part of the materia 


medica, which any way produces fleep, whether | 


called by this name, or hypnoticks, or oplates. 
Quincy. 
The ancients eſteemed it n--oti-& or ſtupefac- 
tive, and it is to be found in the liſt of poiſons by 
Dioſcorides. . Browns 
Nakp. n. J. [zardus, Latin; 16;95-, Gr.] 
1. Spikenard; a kind of ointment. 
Hie now is come 
Into the bliſsful field, thro* groves of myrrh, 
And flaw'ring odours, caſſia, nard and bam. Milton. 
2. An odorous ſhrub. 
Smelt, o' the bud o' the briar, 
Or the nad in the fire. Ben Jonſon's Underwoeds. 
Naxe. 2. J. [naris, Latin.] A noſtril; 
not uſed, except as in the following 
paſſage, in affectation. 
There is a Machiavelian plot, 


Though every nare olfact it not. Hudibras. 


Na'rwnarez. n. J. A ſpecies of whale. | 


Thoſe long horns preſerved as precious beauties, 
ne but the teeth of narzvbales. Brown's Vulg. Er. 
Na"rrABLE. adj, 


Capable to be told or related, 
Na"rrarte. V. a. [ zarro, Lat.] To re- 


1 
1 


the top of the water of wells and 


4 


[from zarre, Latin.] | 


late; to tell: a word only uſed in Scot- 


land. 


NARRA'TION. 2. / [rarratic, Latin; 
narration, French.] Account; rela 
tion; hiſtory, 

He did doubt of the truth of that narration. 


—— 
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hen that, defire to look into che narrations of 


the ſtory, or the variety of the matter we have been | 


careful might have profit. Mac. ii. 24. 
This commandment, containing, among other 


things, a narration of the creation of the world, is 
hitiſh, tho it be generally black, and | 
N cod euard 


commonly read. | White. 
Hemer introduces the beſt inſtructions, in the 
midſt of the plaineſt narrations. Broome on the Odyſ}. 
Na"RRaATIVE. adj. [narratif-we, French; 
from zarro, Latin. ] | 
1. Relating ; giving an account. 
To judicial acts credit ought to be given, 
though the words be narrative. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. Storytelling ; apt to relate things paſt. 
Age, as Davenant ſays, is always narrative. 
The poor, the rich, the valiant and the ſage, 
And boaſting youth, and narrative old age. Pope. 
Na RRATIVEB. 2. /. A relation; an ac- 
count; a ſtory. SN 
In the inſtructions I give to others, concerning 
what they ſhould do, take a narrative of what you 


have done. South, 
Cyntho was much taken with my narrative. 
Tatler. 


| NAa"RRATIVELY. adv. [from narrative. 
By way of relation. 


NARRATOR. 2. /. [narrateur, Fr. from 


narro, Lat.] A teller; a relater. 
Conſider whether the narrator be honeſt and 
faithful, as well as ſkilful; whether he hath no 
peculiar gain or profit by believing or reporting it. 
wh h Watts's Logick. 
NARROW. adj. [Ineahu, Saxon; from 
nyn.] ; 
1. Not broad or wide; having 
ſmall diſtance from ſide to fide. 
Edward from Belgia, 
Hath paſs'd in ſafety thro” the narrow ſeas. Shak. 
The angel ſtood in a narrow place, where was 
no way to turn either to the right hand or to the 
left. | Numbers, ii. 26. 
In a narrow bottom'd ditch cattle cannot turn. 
Mortimer. 
By being too few, or of an improper figure and 
dimenſion to do their duty in perfection, they be- 
come narrow and incapable of performing their 
native function. Blackmore, 


but a 


time as well as place. | 

From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue a 
ſmallneſs in the excluſion ;_ but this inferreth no 
informity. Browns. 
Though the Jews were but a ſmall nation, and 
confined to a narrow compaſs in the world, yet the 
firſt riſe of letters and languages is truly to be 
aſcribed to them. 15 Wilkins. 

Covetous ; avaricious. 

To narrow breaſts he comes all wrapt in gain, 
To ſwelling hearts he ſhines in honour's fire. Sidney. 
4. Contracted; of confined ſentiments ; 

ungenerous. 


Jo 


ſions between the ſeveral orders of its members, and 
their narrow-hearted repining at each other's gain. 
| Spratt. 
The greateſt underſtanding is narrow. How 
much of God and nature is there, whereof we never 
had any idea? 8 ee 
The hopes of good from thoſe whom we gratify, 
would produce a very zarrow and ſtinted charity. 
| N en 71 Spmallridge. 
A ſalamander grows familiar with a ſtranger at 
firſt ſight, and is not fo narrogu- ſpirited as to ob- 
ſerve, whether the perſon ſhe talks to, be in 
breeches or in petticoats. Aadiſon. 
It is with narrogu- ſoul'd people as with narrow- 
+ ,neck'd bottles; the leſs they have in them the 


more noiſe they make in pouring it out. Swift. 
13 ; : * Py as Wh | ve & * 
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The words of all judicial acts are written narra- | 
| tively, unlefs it be in ſentences wherein diſpoſitive 
and enacting terms are made uſe of. Ayliffe's Par. 


2. Small; cf no great extent: uſed of | 


Nothing more ſhakes any ſociety than mean divi- | 


NAR 


5. Near; within a ſmall diſtance. 


Then Mneſtheus to the head his arrow drove, 
But made a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the dove 
Yet miſs'd ſo narrigo, that he cut the cord | 
Which faſten'd by the foot the flitting bird. Dryd. 

6. Cloſe; vigilant ; attentive, 
The orb he roam'd a 
With narrow ſearch; and with inſpection deep 
Confider d ev ry creature, which of all 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles. Milton. 

Many malicious ſpies. are ſearching into the 
actions of a great man, who is not always the beſt 
prepared for fo narrow an inſpection. Addiſon - 


To Na"rtRow. wv. a. [from the adjective. ] 


1. To diminiſh with reſpect to breadth or 
wideneſs. 


In the wall he made narrowed reſts, that the 
beams ſhould not be faſtened in the walls of the 
houſe. | 1 Kings, vi. 6. 
| By reaſon of the great continent of Braſilia, the 
needle deflecteth toward the land twelve degrees; 
but at the Straits of Magellan, where the land is 
narrowed, and the ſea on the other ſide, it varieth- 
about five or fix. Brine 

A government, which by alienating the affec- 
tions, loſing the opinions, and croſſing the intereſts 
of the people, leaves out of its compaſs the greateſt 
part of their conſent, may juſtly: be ſaid, in the 
ſame degrees it loſes ground, to narrow its bottom. 

Temple 


— 


extent or influence. 

One ſeience is incomparably above all the reſt, 
where it is not by corruption narrowed into a trade, 
for mean or ill ends, and ſecular intereſts ; I mean, 
theology, which contains the knowledge of God 

and his creatures. Locke. 
3. To contract in ſentiment or capacity of 
knowledge. 
| Deſuetude does contract and narrow our facul- 
ties, ſo that we can apprehend only thoſe things in- 
| which we are converſant; Government of the Tongues 
How hard it is to get the mind, narrowed by a 
ſcanty collection of common ideas, to enlarge itſelf. 


to a more copious ſtock. | Lockes 
Lo] ev'ry finiſh'd fon returns to thee ; 

- Bounded by nature, narroww'd till by art, 
A trifling head, and a contracted heart. Pope. 


4. To confine; to limit. 6 
I moſt find fault with his narrowing too much 
his own bottom, and his unwary ſapping the foun- 
dation on which he ſtands. | Vaterland. 
By admitting too many things at once into one- 
queſtion, the mind is dazzled and bewildered ; 
whereas by limiting and narrowing the queſtion, 
you take a fuller ſurvey of the whole. Watts. 
Our knowledge is much more narrow'd, if we 
confine ourſelves to our own © ſolitary reaſonings, 
without much reading. Watts. 
5. [In farriery.] A horſe is ſaid to ar- 
row, when he does not take ground” 
enough, and does not bear far enough- 
out to the one hand or to the other, 


| Farrier's Dia. 
Na"rroOwLY. adv. [| from narrow.) 
1. With little breadth or wideneſs; with 
{mall diſtance between the ſides. 
2. Contractedly; without extent. | 
The church of England is not fo narrowly cal- 
culated, that it cannot fall in with any regular 
ſpecies of government. Svifte. 
3. Cloſely; vigilantly; attentively. 
My fellow- ſchoolmaſter 
Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrcwwly. Shakelp; 
If it be narrowly conſidered, this colour will 
be reprehended or encountered, by imputing to all 
excellencies in compotitions a kind of poverty, 


142 | Bacon. 
For a conſiderable treaſure hid in my vineyard, 


ſearch rarrowly when I am gone. L*Efrange. 


. . 


will rar rot inipeR every part of him. Addiſon. 
i 2. Nearly ; 


2. To contract; to impair in dignity of 


A man's, reputation draws eyes upon him that 
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2. Obſcenity; groſſneſs of ideas. 
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4. Nearly; within a little. 
Some private veſſels took one of the Aquapulca 


ſhips, and very narrowly miſled of the other. St. 


S + 


A"RROWNESS, #. . [from narrow. ] 


1. Want of breadth or wideneſs. 
In our Gothic cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the 
arch makes it rife in height, or run out in length. 
$6 | Addiſon on Italy. 
2. Want of extent; want of comprehen- 


ſion. | | 

That prince, who ſhould be ſo wiſe and godlike, 
as by eſtabliſhed laws of liberty to ſecure protection 
and encouragement to the honeſt induſtry of man- 
kind, againſt the oppreſſion of power, and narroto- 
neſs of party, will quickly be too hard for his 
neighbours. Locke. 

3. Confined ſtate; contractedneſs. 

The moſt learned and ingenious ſociety in Eu- 

rope, confeſs the narrowneſs of human attainments. 
Glanville, 

Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe rarrowneſs affords 

No flight for thoughts, but poorly ſticks at words. 
Denham. 

The Latin, a ſevere and compendious language, 
often expteſſes that in one word, which either the 
barbarity or the narrowvneſs of modern tongues can- 
not ſupply in more. Dryden. 

4. Meanneſs; poverty. 

If God will fit thee for this paſſage, by taking 
off thy load, and emptying thy bags, and ſo ſuit 
the narrozwneſs of thy fortune to the narrowneſs of 
the way thou art to paſs, is there any thing but 
mercy in all this? : South. 

5. Want of capacity. 

Another diſpoſition in men, which makes them 
improper for philoſophical contemplations, is not 
ſo much from the narr:wwneſs of their ſpirit and 
underſtanding, as becauſe they will not take time 
to extend them. Burnet's Theory. 

Nas. [from ne has, or has not.] Obſolete. 

For pity'd is miſhap chat nas remedy, 

But ſcorn d been deeds of fond foolery. Spenſer. 
Na"sau. adj. [naſus, Latin.] Belong- 
ing to the noſe. | 

Jo pronounce the naſals, and ſome of the 
vowels ſpiritally, the throat is brought to labour, 
and it makes a guttural pronunciation. Holder. 

When the diſcharge leſſens, paſs a ſmall probe 
through the naſal duct into the noſe every time it 
is dreſt, in order to dilate it a little. Sharp's Surg. 


Na's1coRnous. adj. [naſus and corn. | 


Having the horn on the noſe. 
Some unicorns are among inſets; as thoſe four 
kinds of naſicornous beetles deſcribed by Moffetus. 


Brown. 

NA'STY. adj. [naft, nat, German, wet.) 

1. Dirty; filthy; ſordid ; nauſeous ; pol- 
luted. 


N Avariciouſly; ſparingly. 


Sir Thomas More, in his anſwer to Luther, has | 


thrown out the greateſt heap of naſty language that 
perhaps ever was put together. Atterbury. 

A nice man, is a man of naſty ideas. Soft. 

2. Obſcene; leud. 
Na"sTiLY. adv. [from naſty.] 
1. Dirtily; filthily ; nauſeouſlly. 

The moſt pernicious infection next the plague, 
is the ſmell of the jail, when priſoners have been 
long and cloſe and zaſtily kept. Bacon's Nat Hiſt. 

2. Obſcenely ; groſsly. 

Na'sTINESS. a. [from naſty |] 

1. Dirt; filth. | 
| 'This cauſed the ſeditious to remain within their 
tation, which by reaſon of the naftineſs of the 
beaſtly multitude, might more fitly be termed a 
kennel than a camp. Hayward. 

Haughty and huge, as High Dutch bride, 

Such »aſtin?ſs and ſo much pride 
Are oddly join'd by fate. | Pepe. . 
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1 „ 
baldry, cannot but be very nauſeous and offenſive 
to any who does not baulk his own reaſon, out of 
love to their vice. 0 _ 
A divine might have employed his pains to bet- 
ter purpoſe, than in the naftineſs of Plautus and 
Ariſtophanes. , Dryden. 

Na"rar. adj. [natal, Fr. natalis, Latin. ] 
Native ; relating to nativity. 

Since the time of Henry III. princes children 
took names from their natal places, as Edward of 
Carnarvon, Thomas of Brotherton. Camden. 

Propitious ſtar ! whoſe ſacred pow'r 
Prefided o'er the monarch's natal hour, 

Thy radiant voyages for ever run. Prior. 
NarATION. 2. / [natatio, Lat.] The 
act of ſwimming. 

In progreſſive motion, the arms and legs move 
ſucceflively, but in natation both together. Brown. 

Na"THLEss. adv. [na, that is, not, the 
leſs, Saxon.] Nevertheleſs: formed thus, 


natheleſs, nath l. Obſolete. 
Nath'leſs, my brother, ſince we paſſed are 
Unto this point, we will appeaſe our jar. Spenſer. 
The torrid clime 
Smote on him ſore beſides, vaulted with fire. 
Nathleſs he ſo endur'd, till on the beach 
Of that inflamed ſea he ſtood, and call'd 
His legions. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


NA'THMORE. adv. [na the more. | Ne- 


ver the more. Obſolete. 

Yet nathmore by his bold hearty ſpeech, 
Could his blood-frozen heart embolden'd be. Spen/. 

NATION. 2. /. [ nation, French; natio, 
Latin.] 

1. A people diſtinguiſhed from another 
people; generally by their language, 
original, or government. 

If Edward III. had proſpered in his French 
wars, and peopled with Engliſh the towns which he 
won, as he began at Calais driving out the French, 
his ſucceſſors holding the fame courſe, would have 
filled all France with our nation. Raleigh. 

A nation properly fignifies a great number of 
families derived from the ſame blood, born in the 
ſame country, and living under the ſame govern- 


— 


— 


2. A great number: emphatically. 
When after battle I the field have ſeen 
Spread o'er with bach ſhapes, which once were 
nien; 
A nation cruſht | a nation of the brave 
A realm of death! and on this fide the grave 
Are there, ſaid I, who from this ſad ſurvey, 
This human chaos, carry ſmiles away Yeung. 
NATIONAL. adj. | national, French; from 
nation. | | | 
1. Publick; general; not private; not 
particular. | 
| They in their earthly Canaan plac'd, 
Long time ſhall dwell and proſper : but when fins 
National interrupt their public peace. Milton. 
Such a national devotion inſpires men with ſenti- 
ments of religious gratitude, and ſwells their hearts 
with joy and exultation. Addiſon. 


returned upon that rational charity which has been 
ſo conſpicuous. Aadiſon. 
God, in the execution of his judgments, never 
viſits a people with public and general calamities, 
but where their fins are public and rational too. 
| Rogers. 
2. Bigotted to one's own country. 
NATIONALLY. adv. [from national. ] 


With regard to the nation. 

'The term adulterous chiefly relates to the Jews, 
who being nationally eſpouſed to God by cove— 
nant,. every fin of theirs was in a peculiar manner 
ſpiritual adultery. South. 


NATION Y LNZSS. 2. /. from national. 


Their naſtineſs, their dull obſcene talk and ri- | 


| Reference to the people in general. 
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French.] 5 b 2 V, 


1. Produced by nature; natural, not ani. 
ficial, ICH; * 

She more ſweet than any bird on bough, 
Would oftentimes amongft them bear a part, 

And ſtrive to paſs, as ſhe could well enough, 
Their native mulick by her ſkilful art. Spe, 

This doftrine doth not enter by the ear, ö 
But of itſelf is native in the breaſt. Dovin 

2. Natural; ſuch as is according to na. 
ture; original. 
The members retired to their homes, reaſſume 
the native ſedateneſs of their. temper. Swift, 
3. Conferred by birth; belonging by 
birth. : 

But ours is a privilege ancient and native, 
Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiſlative 
And firſt, tis to ſpeak whatever we pleaſe, Deabon, 

4- Relating to the birth; pertaining u 
the time or place of birth, 

If theſe men have defeated the law, and outrun 
native puniſhment; though they can outſttip 
they have no wings to fly from God, Shakeſpeare, 

Many of our bodies ſhall, no doubt, | 
Find native graves. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

5- Original; that which gave being. 
| Have II now ſeen death? is this the way 
I muſt return to native duſt ? O fight 
Of terror, foul, and ugly to behold. Milt, 
Na"Tive. 2. /. 
1. One born in any place; original inha. 
bitant. | 

Make no extirpation of the natives, under pre. 
tence of planting religion; God ſurely will no wy 
be pleaſed with ſuch ſacrifices. Bacen's Ad. 1 Vill. 

Tully, the humble muſhroom ſcarcely known, 
The lowly native of a country town. Dryden Jud. 

There itood a monument to Tacitus the hiſtorian, 
to the emperors Tacitus and Florianus, natives of 
the place. Aediſmn. 

Our 7zatives have a fuller habit, ſquarer, and 
more extended cheſts, than the people that be be- 
yond us to the ſouth. Blackmore, 


2. Offspring. 


ment. Temple. 


Th' accuſation, 
All cauſe unborn, could never be the native 
Of our ſo frank donation. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Na"TIiveENEss. 2 /. | from zative.| State 
of being produced by nature. 
NaTr'viTy. 2. . [nativite, French:] 
11. Birth; iſſue into life. 
| Concluding ever with a thankſgiving for the 
nativity of our Saviour, in whoſe birth the births 
of all are only bleſſed. Bacon, 
They looked upon thoſe as the true days of their 
nativity, wherein they were freed from the pains 
and ſorrows of a troubleſome world. Mela. 
2. Time, place, or manner of birth, 
My huſband, and my children both, 
And you the calenders of their nativity, 
Go to a goſſip's feaſt. Shakeſpeare's Comedy of En. 
They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, either 
in nativiiy, chance or death. $hakeſpearts 
When I vow, I weep; and vows fo born, 
In their nativity all truth appears. Shak:(p:ar's 
Thy birth and thy nativity is of Canaan. Ex: 
3. State or place of being produced. 
Theſe, in their dark nativity, the deep 
Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame. Milton. 


NATURAL. adj. [naturalis, Lat. nals: 
rel, French. = 

1. Produced or effected by nature; 90 
artificial. | Ns 


There is no natural motion of any particulr 
heavy body, which is perpetual, yet it is poihd 
from them to contrive fuch an artificial revolution 
as ſhall conitantly be the cauſe of itſelf. Wilkie 


2. Illegitimate ; not legal. 


. 
| This would turn the veia of that we call - 
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(0 chat of legal propagation 3 which has ever been] they ſtood firm; but when they aid" fpread,. they | When it was ſaid to Anaxagoras, the Athenians | 
encouraged as the other has been wn — all 8 windfal. 3 i 14,000 A 4 0 condemned you to ils; he ſaid, 2 
ani. inſtitutions» ? Temple. ncouragement may be given to any merchants em. | Bacon, 
bo Beſtowed by nature; not acquired, that ſhall come over and turn a certain ſtock of Let the poſtillon nature mount, and let 8 
3 if there be any difference in natural parts, it their own, as naturalization, and freedom from | The coachman art be ſet. Cooley. 
ſhould ſeem that the advantage lies on the fide of | cuſtoms the dW O firſt years. Temple. Heav'n beſtows | , 1 
"Y "hildren born from noble and wealthy parents. Enemies, by taking advantage of the general | At home all riches that wiſe nature needs. Coꝛoley. 
22 . | Seeift. naturalization act, invited over foreigners of all re- Simple nature to his hope has giv'n, EXE 
Not forced; not far fetched; dictated ligions. | Swift. Beyond the cloud-topt hill an humbler heay'n. Pope 
ng by nature. To Na TURALIZE. v. a. [from natural. 4. The native ſtate or roperties of any 
| | will now deliver a few of the propereſt and na- | 1+ To adopt into a community; to inveſt thing, by which it is diſcriminated from 
tyralleft conſiderations that belong to this * * _ ee 4 1 ubjects. others. | 
aſſume Wotton. : ords informed the king, that the Iriſh Why leap'd the hills, why did the ea 
diff 5 Following the ſtated courſe of things. | might not be naturalized without damage to them Gul, . n 
ö by If ſolid piety, humility, and a ſober ſenſe of them- ſelves or the crown. ; Davies. What ail'd them their fix d natures to forſake ? 
| ches, is much wanted in that fex, it is the plain | 2. T'o make natural; to make eaſy like Convley. 
and natural conſequence of a vain and corrupt edu- things natural, Petween the animal and rational province, ſome 
ve: cation» | ; Lato. He riſes freſh to his hammer and anvil; cuſtom | animals have a dark reſemblance of the influxes” of 
© 6, Conſonant to natural notions. has naturalized his labour to him. South, | ſon: fo berween the corporeal and intellectual 
8 to Such unnatural connections become, by cuſtom, NATURALLY. adv. | from natural. | world, there is man participating much of both 
as natural to the mind as ſun and light: fire and ,_ According to the power or impulſe | matures. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
warmth go together, and fo ſeem to carry with grant PO P 5 The nature of brutes, beſides what is common 
re, GST NNE TIT 
themſelves. oc ke. 3 , dy they are capable of apprehend- 
ſprare, Diſcoverable by reaſon, not revealed. the author of that natural deſire, hath appointed | ing external objects, and of — rata p 
. „ me ² ˙Ah⁵ . LOT ey Faro Com Gon, Wilkins. 
y V. know, and ſhould be obliged unto, by the meer 1 _— SET OO unto theſe means, 3. The conſtitution of an animated body. 
; principles of reaſon, improved by confideration ere ns 4 2 1 org by 1 _ Nat „ it grows again tow'rd earth, * 
and experience, without” the help of * deſired naturally, muſt now Aae by ky bY OT Oy 
| | Hkins. . i Y | Shakeſpear 
Milter. F . tained. FI, Hooker. - N rſelv | pea Co 
$. Tender; 2 by 4-950 | If ſenſe be not certain in the reports it makes of | When nature, 9 1 ths wad 
ink To leave his wife, to leave his abes, j things to the mind, there can be naturally no ſuch | To ſuffer with the bod Shak 71 
mnt He wants the nat ral touch. Shakeſpeare's Mach. | thing as certainty of knowledge. South Diſpokiri f * q akeſpeare's King Lear. 
9. Unaffected; according to truth and When you have once habituated your heart to +: * reagent . p 2: . 
er pre- reality. a ſerious performance of holy interceſſion, you To ſuch games * hi abr vs x | 
el Whzt can be more natural than the cireum-] bave done a great deal to render it incapable of | A credulous father — broth 8 
of 85 Rances in the behaviour of thoſe women who had ſpite and envy, and to make it naturally delight in] Whoſe nature is ſo far fro N 2 A 
775. lot their huſbands on this fatal day. Addiſon. | the happineſs of mankind. Law. That he faſpefts none; on whote Fü b 
* 10. Oppoſed to violent: as, a natural] 2+ According to nature; without affecta-] My practices ride eaſy. Shateſpears's Kin; wo 
tiwes of death, | | tion; with juſt repreſentation. | 5- The regular courſe of things. i 
Py 5 NATURAL. 2. / [from nature.] | Thom things ſo in my ſong, I naturally may 5 : My end 
er, 1. An idiot; one whom nature debars, , e | | as wrought by nature, not by vile offence.” Shak 
t be be- IN Now as the mountain high; then as the valley low ; | 4 Sha. 
* from underſtanding ; a fool. l nd. 6 6. The compaſs of natural exiſtence, 
That a monſter ſhould be ſuch a natural. Shak. bare; E If — dam * be judge, the young apes are 
Take the thoughts ef one out of that narrow] Then, as th ood, I i e moſt beautiful things in nature. Glanville, 
compaſs he has been all his life confined to, you : — . * . 7 The conſtitution and appearances of 
NN will fina him no more capable of reaſoning than a. That part Ts] things. N 
Jun 8 Sam. * b , Loc Ree | Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. Shakeſp. The works, whether of poets, painters, moraliſts, 
2, Native ; original inhabitant, Not in This anſwers fitly and naturally to the place of. | © hiſtorians, which are built upon g-neral nature, 
uſe. a the abyſs before the deluge, inclos d within the live for ever; while thoſe which depend for their 
h.] The inhabitants and naturals of the place, ſhould earth. Burnet. exiſtence on particular cuſtoms and habits, a partial 
be in a {tate of freemen. Abbet*s Deſc. of the World. The thoughts are to be meaſured only by their view of nature, go the fluctua tion of falhion, can 
for the : Oppreſſion, in many places, wears the robes of Propriety; that is, as they flow more or leſs natur- only be coeval with that which firſt raiſed them 
ie births juſtice, which domineering over the naturals may ally from the perſons and occaſions. Dryden. from obſcurity. : Reynolds. 
Bau. not ſpare ſtrangers, and ſtrangers will not endure it. | Z- Spontaneoufly; without art; without 8. N atur al affection, or reverence; native 
of their Gig Ralzigh's Eſſays. cultivation : as, there 1s no place where ſenſations, | 
. 3. : ” of nature nature; quality. Not wheat naturally grows. * 3 Havc we not ſeen * ; 
by 2 e. |Na"ruRaLness. 2. / from natural.) 359 — ring ſon aſcend his parent's bed, 
h. e wretcheder are the contemners of all helps; 1. The ſtate of being given or daced | - ro violated nature force his way, 
| 0g as preſuming on their own naturals, deride ? by 8 18 po * And ſtain the ſacred womb where once he lay ? 
gence, and mock at t = . | T as. 
\ of Emre ſtand not things. e — Jab The naturalneſs of a deſire, is the cauſe that 9. The ſtate or operation of the „ 
rs, either * conſider them in their pure naturals, 27 the 8 of it is pleaſure, and pleaſure im- world | | 
Rejpearts ear!'s inteliectual faculties were his ſtronger part portunes the will; and that which importunes | H bit di | i De 
8 and the duke, his practical. Sen] the will, puts a difficulty on the will refufing or "ps 6 'P 
Pear. NA“rukALIST. f. forbearing it. South. \ e. 
Eu. ſtudent i 1. J. [from aalural.] A2. Conformity to truth and reality; not. n . 
d. \ ent in phylicks, or natural philoſo- s 7 Py * * ine A diſpute of this nature cauſed miſchlef in 
Phy. | 5 a ” — 1 . RR abundance betwixt a king and an archbiſhop. 
„ Milton» 5 amirable artifce! wherewith Galen, though a temperament of the eyes, in the e of "4 | . . x Drytln. 
natu* "ogy _— was ſo taken, that he could not | exebrows e Puts © | 11. Sentiments or images adapted to na- 
© an but ajudge the honour of a hymn to the wiſe R cet] ture, or conformable to truth and reality. 
+» bot 1 ; More.] may be reckoned among the fineſt for the natural- Only nature can pieaſe thoſe taſtes which are 
e deceived wt credible, that the naturaliſt could be neſs of the thought, and the beauty of the expreſ- unprejudiced and refined. Addijen. 
9 — SB: —_ of a place that lay in the Gon. i | Addiſon. Nature and Homer were, he found, the ſame, Pope. 
en : 0 . , 7 f » ; wa b * 
lens Natruxartio.” N 8 Addiſen. NATURE. . /. [natura, Latin; nature, 12. Phyſicks; the-jcieace which teaches 
s poſi * 172A TION. #, /. [from natu- | Prench.] | $ the qualities of things, - 
Wk | ag, The act of zinveſting aliens 1. An imaginary being ſuppoſed to pre- || Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night, 
| The 8 e privileges of native ſubjects. kids over the material and animal Sebid. t e tei ie Menn be ü ene Fare. 
3 3 2 were nice in point of naturalix- Thau, nature, art my goddeſs; to thy law 13. Of this word which occurs ſo fre- 
"2 Where Yo while they kept their comets, | My ſervices are bound. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. quently, with ſignifications ſo various, 1 
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Aud ſo diffieultly defined, Boyle has 
I's piyen an explication, which deſerves to 
5 9 


or natura naturans; as, nature hath made man 


NAVE. . / T nap, Saxon.] . 
1. The middle part of the wheel in which 
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e epitomiſed. 3 
VWature ſometimes means the Author of Nature, 


partly corporeal and partly immaterial, For na- 

ture in this ſenſe may be uſed the word creator. 

© Nature ſometimes means that on whoſe account 
a thing is what it is, and is called, as when we 
define the nature of an angle. For nature in this 
ſenſe may be uſed gence or quality. | | 

Nature ſometimes means what belongs to a liv- 

ing creature at its nativity, or accrues to it by 
its birth, as when we ſay, a man is noble by na- 
ture, or a child is naturally forward. This may be 
.expreſied by ſaying, the man was born ſo; or, the 
thing was generated:ſuch. 
s — — means an internal principle of 


= 


local motion, as we ſay, the ftone falls, or the] 


flame riſes by nature; for this we may ſay, that 
the motion up or down is ſpontaneous, or produced by | 
its proper cauſe. | 

Nature ſometimes means the eſtabliſhed courſe 
of things corporeal; as, nature makes the night 
ſucceed the day. This may be termed eſtabliſhed 
order, or ſettled courſe. | 

Nature means ſometimes the aggregate of the 
powers belonging to a body, eſpecially a living 
one; as when phyſicians ſay, that nature is ſtrong, 
or nature left to herſelf will do the cure. For this 
may be uſed, conflitution, temperament, or ſtructure 
of the body. 5 

Nature is put likewiſe for the ſyſtem of the cor- 
poreal works of God; as there is no phœnix or 
chimera in nature. For nature thus applied, we 
may uſe the world, or the univerſe. 

Nature is ſometimes indeed commonly taken for 
a kind of ſemi-deity. In this ſenſe it is beſt not 
to uſe it at all. 

Boyle's Free Inquiry into the received Netion of Nature. 

NaTUu'RITY. 2. /. [from nature.] The 
ſtate of _—_ produced by nature. A. 
word not uſed, 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that 
unto the firſt cauſe which we impoſe not on the 
ſecond ; or what we deny unto nature we impute 
unto naturity. | Brown. 

Naval. adj. [naval, French; navalis, 


Latin. ] 


1. Conſiſting of ſhips. g 
| Encamping on the main, 8 
Our naval army had beſieged Spain; 0 


They that the whole world's monarchy deſign'd, 5 
Are to their ports by our bold fleet contin'd. Waller. 
As our high veſſels paſs their watry way, 
Let all the naval world due homage pay. 
2. Belonging to ſhips. 
Maſters of ſuch numbers of ſtrong and valiant 
men, as well as of all the zava/ ſtores that furniſh 
the world. Temple. 


0 * 
Prior. 


x 
the axle moves. | i 

Out, out, thou ſtrumpet fortune! all you gods 
In general ſynod. take away her pow'r; | 


- 


Break all the ſpokes and tellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n, 
As low as to the fiends. Shak-:ſpeare's Hamlet. 
In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the 
naves, by their ſwift rotations on the ends of the 
axle-trees, produce a heat ſometimes ſo intenſe as 


to ſet them on fire, Ray. 
2. [From zavis, nave, old French. ] The 
middle part of the church iitintt from 
the ailles or wings. | < 

It comprehends the nave or body of the church, 
together with the chancel. life Parergon. 
Na"vetL. #. /. [napela, navela, Saxon.] 
1. The point in the middle of the belly, 
by which embryos communicate with 


the parent. 


| Na"uGHTILY. 


, 
| Na"ucnTiINEss. 2. J. 
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3 Imbraſides addreff - 
His javeline at him, and ſo ript his dai, that the 
wound, 7. - £7 * | 
As endleſsly it ſhut his eyes, ſo open'd on the 
ground, | | | | 
It powr'd his entrailes. ©. Ch n. 
As children, while within the womb they live, 
Feed by the nawel : here they feed not ſo. Dawics. 
The nſe of the navel is to continue the infant 
unto the mother, and by the veſſels thereof to oon- 
vey its aliments. Brown, 
Me from the womb the midwife muſe did take, 
She cut my navel. | Cooley. 
There is a ſuperintending Providence, that ſome 
animals will hunt for the teat before they are quite 
gotten out of the ſecundines and parted from the 
navelſtring. ls Derbam. 
2. The middle; the interiour part. | 
Being preſt to the war, 1 
Even when the nadel of the ſtate was touch'd, 
They would not thread the gates. Shakeſpeare. 
Within the nawel of this hideous wood, 
Immur'd in cypreſs ſhades, a ſorcerer dwells. Milt. 
Na"veLcALL. 2... | 
Navelgall is a bruiſe on the top of the chine of 
the back, behind the ſaddle, right againſt the na- 
wel, occaſioned cither by the ſaddle being ſplit be- 
hind, or the ſtuffing being wanting, or by the 
crupper buckle fitting down in that place, or ſome 
hard weight or knobs lying directiy behind the 
ſaddle. | 1 
NAVvZLWORT. 2. J. [cotyledon.] A plant. 
; 
It hath the appearance of houſeleek. .. 
| " Milker, 
Na'vew. 2. J. [napus, Latin; aavet, na- 
veau, French. ] A plant. It agrees in 
molt reſpects with the turnep; but has a 
leſſer root, and ſomewhat warmer in 
taſte, In the iſle of Ely the ſpecies, | 
which is wild, is very much cultivated, 
it being the cole ſeed from which they 


draw the oil. Miller. 


that is, ae aught, not any thing.] Bad; 
corrupt; worthleſs: it is now hardly 
uſed but in ludicrous language. 

Wich them that are able to put a difference be- 
tween things naught and things indifferent in the 
church of Rome, we are yet at controverſy about 
the manner of removing that which is naught. 

| i Hooker. 
Thy ſiſter's naught: Oh Regan! ſhe hath tied 
'Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture here. Shak. 
NavucHarT, 2. /. Nothing. This is com- 
monly, though improperly, written 
nought, See AUGHT and Our. 
Be you contented 
To have a ſon ſet your decrees at naught, 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench. 
= Shakeſpeare. 
adv. [from naughty. 
Wickedly; corruptly. 
[from naughty, |] 
Wickedneſs; badneſs. Slight wicked- 


neſs or perverſeneſs, as of children. 

No remembrance of navughtineſs delights but 

mine own; and methinks the accuſing his traps 

might in ſome manner excuſe my fault, which 

certainly I loth to do. Sidney. 

NAa"uGHTyY. adj. The ſame with naught. 
. Bad; wicked; corrupt. 

A prince of great courage and beanty, but foſter- 

ed up in blood by his naughty father, Sidney. 

Theſe naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights.“ 


How far that little candle throws his beams 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. Shakeſp. 


2. It is now ſeldom uſed but in ludicrous 


1 


NAUGHT. adj. [ naÞr, nappihx, Saxon 3 J. 


Shakeſpeare. ' 


» 


Ka A 


NA 


11 gentle ſlumbers on thy tem _— 

But nan bry man, thou «as e, | 
Betake thee to thy bed. 4. 

NAVI LAR. adj.” [navicularis, Latin: 
naviculaire, French.] In anatomy, the 


the aſtragalus and ofla cuneiformia. Dig. 
NA*'VIGABLE. adj. [nawigable, Fr. 1. 
wvigabilis, Lat.] Capable of being paſſed 
by ſhips or boats. | 
The firft-peopled cities were all founded upon 
theſe navigable rivers or their branches, by which 
the one might give ſaccour to the other. Raleigh 
Many have motioned to the council of Spain, 
the cutting of a navigable channel through this 
ſmall Kthmus, ſo to ſhorten their common Voyages 
to China, and the Moluccoes. Hohn. 
© Almighty Jove ſurveys 
Earth, air, and ſhores, and navigable ſeas, Dryden. 
NA'vicABLENESS. 2. / [from ravigable,) 
Capacity to be paſſed in veſſels, 


To Na'vicaTE. v. . [navigo, Latin; 


The Phenicians navigated to the extremitic; 
of the weſtern ocean. Arbuthnot on Cant, 
To NA'vIGATE. v. a. To pals by ſhips 
or boats. | 

Druſus, the father of the emperor Claudius, wx 

the firſt who navigated the northern ocean, 
| |  Arbuthnot on Ceint. 


from navigate. | | 3 
1. The act or practice of paſſing by water. 


Our ſhipping for number, ſtrength, matiners, 
and all things that appertain to navigatian, is a; 
—great as ever. Bacen, 
The Joadftone is that great help to navigation, 
. More, 
Rude as their ſhips, was navigation then, 
No uſeful compaſs or meridian known ; 
Coaſting, they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the poleſtar ſhone, 
Dryder, 
When Pliny names the Pœni as inventors of 
navigation, it muſt ba underſtood of the Pheni. 
cians, from whom the Carthaginians are deſcended, 
| Arbuthnot on Coini. 
2. Veſlels of navigation. | 
Tho” you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches, tho' the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. Shakeſpeare, 
NaviGca"ToOR. n. /. [nawvigateur, French; 
from nawigate.] Sailor; ſeaman; tra- 
veller by water. 
By the ſounding of nawigators, that ſea is not 
three hundred and ſixty foot deep. Brerewd, 
The rules of navigators muſt often fail. Braun. 
The contrivance may ſeem difficult, becauſe the 
ſubmarine navigators will want winds, tides, and 
the ſight of the heavens. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
This terreſtrial globe, which before was only a 
globe in ſpeculation, has fince been ſurrounded by 
the boldneſs of many navigators. : Temple 
Nau'LaGe. 1. J. [naulum, Latin.] The 
freight of paſſengers in a ſhip. 
Nau Mach. 2. /. [naumachie, Fr. nate 
machia, Lat.] A mock ſea fight, 
To NAU'SEATE: v. 2. [from nauſea, 
Latin.) To grow ſqueamiſh ; to turn 
away with diſguſt. 


Don't over-fatigue the ſpirits, leſt the mind be 
ſeized with a laſſitude, and nauſeate, and grow tie 
of a particular ſubje& before you have finiſhed i. 

| , Watts on the 


To Navu'SEATE. v. a. 


1. To loath; to reje& with diſguſt. 4 
While we ſingle out ſeveral diſhes, and 1%) 


cenſure, 


5 


naviger, Fr.] To fail; to paſs by 


Navica"TION. #. /. [navigation, Fr, 


others, the ſelection ſeems arbitrary; for gore 


> 


third bone in each foot that lies between | 
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ery'd up in one age, which ae decryed 


Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt, 
Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt. Pope. 
2. To ſtrike with diſguſt. a 
He let go his hold and turned from ber, as if 
he were nauſcated, then gave her a laſh 1 1 
tail. Wift. 
Navu'st0Us. adj. [from nauſea, Latin; 
nau/ie, French.] Loathſome; diſguſt- 
ful ; regarded with abhorrence. 
Thoſe trifles wherein children take delight, 


Grow nauſcous to the young man's appetite, 
And from thoſe gaieties our youth requires 


Food of a wholeſome juice is pleaſant to the taſte 
and agreeable to the ſtomach, till hunger and thirſt 
be well appeaſed, and then it begins to be leſs plea- 
ſant, and at laſt even nauſeous and loathſome. Ray. 


out of your way to find and apply them, and are 
nauſeous to rational hearers. | Swift. 
MNausEO0USLY., adw. [from mnauſeous.] 
Loathſomely ; diſguſtfully. 
This, though cunningly conceated, as well know- 
ing how nauſeoufly that drug would go down in a 
lawful monarchy, which was preſcribed for a re- 
bellious commonwealth, yet they always kept in 
reſerves | Dryden. 
Their ſatire's praiſez 
So nas ſccuſiy and ſo unlike they paint. Garth. 
Navu'sEOUSNESS. #. /. | from nauſeous. | 
Loathſomeneſs ; quality of raiſing diſ- 
guſt, 


4 The nauſcouſneſs of ſuch company diſguſts a rea- 
ore ſonable man, when he ſees he can hardly approach 
| greatneſs but as a moated caſtle ; he muſt firſt paſs 

through the mud and filth with which it is encom- 
| paſſed. Dryden i Aurengzebe. 
i" Nau'TICAL, ] adj. [nauticus, Lat.] Per- 
; of Nau'rick. taining to ſailors, 
Cie He elegantly ſhewed by whom he was drawn, 
ded, which depainted the nautical compaſs with aut 
* magnes, aut mapynas Cam. 
| NAUTILUS. n. /. [Latin ; nautile, Fr.] 
ut A ſhell fiſh furniſhed with ſomething 
analagous to oars and a ſail, 
eure. Learn of the little nautilus to fail, 
ch; Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale. Pope. 
tras Navy. 2. J. [from navis, Latin.) An 


aſſembly of ſhips, commonly ſhips of 
war; a fleet, s 
On the weſtern coaſt rideth a puiſſant nauy. 


h Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Levy money, and return the ſame to the trea- 


The narrow ſeas can ſcarce their navy bear, 
O1 crowded veſſels can their ſoldiers hold. Dryden. 
Nax. adv. [na, Saxon, or ne aye.] 
1. No; an adverb of negation. 
Diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day, 
Walt one ſays only yea, and t'other nay. Denham. 
2. Not only ſo, but more. 
amplification, 

A good man always profits by his endeavour, 
yea, when he is abſent; nay, when dead, by his 
example and memory; ſo good authors in their 
ſtile. Ben Jonſon's Diſcovery. 
He catechized the children in his chamber, giv- 

ing liberty nay invitation to as many as would, to. 
come and hear. 1 Fell. 
9 br is then the allay of Ovid's writings, which 
i5 lufſiciently recompenſed by his other excellen- 


Vol. II. f ö 


A word of 


and nau - 


. | Brown. | - pleaſed. | . Dryden. 
fee Sid age, with Glent pace, comes.creeping og; If a fon thould frike bis father, net only the 
Nauſcates the praiſe, which. in her youth the won, Fang; bps. Nie. Whol NO pa Hey 
g's; by which ſhe was undone. out, nay, inhabitants o e Where 
And hates the anuſe b Deen. lived, would be put to the ſword, nay, the place it- 
he patient nauſcates and loaths wholeſome foods. F would be razed. * ſon's Spettatore 
3.86.1 Black. 3.. Word of refuſal. 


To exerciſe their minds, our age retires. Denham. | 


Old thread-bare phraſes will often make you go 


; 


rer of the navy for his majeſty's uſe. Clarendsn. | 


As; nay, this very fault is not without its _ | 
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ties; for the - moſt ſevere cenfor eannot but be 


They have beaten us openly uncondemned, be- 
ing Romans, and have caſt us into priſon ; and 
now do they thruſt us out privily ? nay verily ; 
but let them come themſelves and fetch us out. 

Alz, xvi. 37. 

The fox made ſeveral excuſes, but the ſtork 


would not be Taid nay ; ſo that at laſt he promiſed 

him to come. L' Eftrange. 
He that will not when he may, 

. When he would he ſhall have nay. Prov, 


Na"yworD. 2. /. [nay and word.] 
1, The fide of denial ; the ſaying nay. 
Not in uſe. | 

You' would believe my ſaying, 

Howe'er you lean to th* naywword. Shak. Mint. Tale. 
2. A proverbial reproach ; a bye-word. 

If I do not gull him into a naysvord, and make 
him a comman recreation, do not think I have wit 
enough to lie ſtraight in my bed. Shakeſpeare. 

3. A watchword. Not in uſe. 

I have ſpoke with her; and we have a nayzvord 
how to know one another. 1 come to her in white, 
and cry mum ; ſhe cries budget ; and by that we 
know One another. ; Shakeſpeare 

Ne. adv. [Saxon. This particle was 
formerly of very frequent uſe, both 
ſingly and by contraction in compound 
words: as, nill for ne will or will not; 
nas for ne has or has not ; nis for ne is 
or 7s not.] Neither; and not. 

His warlike ſhield all cover'd cloſely was, 

Ne might of mortal eye be ever ſeen, 
Not made of ſteel, nor of enduring braſs. Spenſer. 

Near. 2. /. Ine, Iſlandick.] A fit. It 

is retained in Scotland; and in the 
plural neaves. 

Give me thy neaf, Monſieur Muſtardſeed. Shak, 

To Neal. v. a. [onclan, Saxon; to 
kindle.] To temper by a gradual and 
regulated heat. | 0 

The workmen let it cool by degrees. in ſuch re- 
lentings of fire, as they call their zea/ing heats; leſt 
it ſhould ſhiver by a violent ſucceeding of air in the 
room of fire. | Digby. 

This did happen for want of the glaſſes being 
gradually cooled or nealed. Boyle. 

If you file, engrave, or punch upon your ſteel, 
neal it firſt, becauſe it will make it ſofter, and 
conſequently work eaſier. The common way is 
to give it a blood red heat in the fire, then let it 
cool of itſelf. | Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

To NEAL. v. 2. To be tempered in fire. 

Reduction is chiefly effected by fire, wherein, 


pour aways Bacon. 
Neay. adj. [nepplod, Saxon; nzpzi1x, 
poor.] Low; decreſcent. Uſed only 
of the tide, and therefore ſometimes 
uſed ſubſtantively. | | 
The mother of waters, the great deep, hath loſt 
nothing of her ancient bounds. Her motion of ebb- 
ing and flowing, of high ſprings and dead neaps, 
are as conſtant as the changes of the moon. 
* Hakewvill on Providence. 
How doth the ſea; conſtantly obſerve its ebbs and 
flows, its ſprings and neap-tides, and ſtill retain, 
its ſaltneſs, ſo convenient for the maintenance of 
its inhabitants. Ray. 
NEAR. prep.. [nen, Saxon; naer, Dutch 
and Scottiſh, ] At no great diſtance 
from ; cloſe to; nigh; not far from. 


i No erlef did ever come ſo near thy Na 


if they ſtand and 'nea/, the imperfect metals va-, | 


f n 


NE A 
J have heard thee 


* 
* 


As. when, thy lady and thy tue love died. Shat-ſp. 
Thou thought'ſt to help me, and ſuch thapks 
give, | 
As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live. 
| . _ Shakeſpeare 
With blood the dear aNiance ſhall be bought, 
And both the people near deftruction brought. 


Dryden. | 

To the warlike ſteed thy ſtudies bend, 
Near Piſa's flood the rapid wheels to guide. Dryden. 
This child was very near being excluded out of 


- 


the ſpecies of man, barely by his ſhape. Locke. 
Near. adv. 
1. Almoſt. 
Whoſe fame by every tongue is for her minerals 
hurl'd, » 
Near from the mid-day's point thro out the weſtern 


Work. Drayton. 
2. At hand; not far of. Unleſs it be 
rather in this ſenſe an adjecive. 
Thou art ncar in their mouth, and far from 
their reins. Fer. xii. 2. 
He ſerv'd great Hector, and was ever near, 
Not with his trumpet only, but his ſpear. Drydem. 
3. Within a little. | 
Self-pleaſing and humorous minds are ſo ſenſible 
of every reſtraint, as they will go near to think their 
girdles and garters to be bonds and ſhackles. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
time or other, to 
L* Eftrange. | 


= 


This eagle ſhall go near, one 
take yon for a hare, 
He that paid a buſhel of wheat per acre, would 
pay now about twenty-five pounds per. annum; 
which would be near abgut the yearly value of the 


q land. g : Loc hes 
The Caſtilian would rather have died in ſlavery ' 


than paid ſuch a ſum as he found would go near to 

ruin him. Atdijon. 
NEAR. adi. — 6 | 
1. Not diſtant in place, or time. [Some 


times it is doubtful whether zear be an 
adjective or adverb. ] 

This city is. near to flee unto. Gen. xix. 20. 

Accidents, which however dreadful at a diſtance, 
at a nearer view loſt much of their terrour. Fell. 

The will, free from the determination of ſuch 
deſires, is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions. 

| Lacke. 

After he has continued his doubling in his 
thoughts, and enlarged his idea as much as he 
pleaſes, he is not one jot nearer tha end of ſuch ad- 
dition than at firſt ſetting out. Locke. 

Whether they nearer liv'd to the bleſt times, 
When man's Redeemer bled for human crimes ; 
Whether the hermits of the deſart fraught 
With living practice, by example taught, Harte. 

2. Advanced towards the end of an enter- + 
priſe or diſquiſition. 

Unleſs they add ſomewhat elſe to define more 
certainly what ceremonies ſhall ſtand for beſt, in 
ſuch ſort that all churches in the world ſhould 
know them to be the beſt, and ſo know them 
that there may not remain any queſtion about this 

oint; we are not a whit the nearer for that they 
ve hitherto ſaid, Hookers 
3. Direct; ſtreight; not winding. | 

Taught to live the ncareſt way. Milton. 

To meaſure life, learn then betimes, and know 
Tow'rd ſolid good what leads the neareſt way. Mill. 

4. Cloſe; not rambling ; obſervant of ſtile 
or manner of the thing copied. 

Hannibal Caro's, in the Italian, is the neareſt, 
the moſt poetical, and the -moſt ſonorous of any 
tranſlation of the /Encid. Yet though he takes the 

advantage of blank verſe, - he commonly allows 
two lines for one in Virgil, and does not always hit 
his ſenſe, Dryden, 


5. Cloſely related. 


If one ſhall approach to any that is ncar of kin 
to him. Lew. xviii. 6. 


ba 


It js uſed beth of place and time. 


Aa 6. Intimate; 
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NEA MN 


6. Intimate; familiar; admitted to con- 


fidence. , 5 
II T had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would hu- 
wour his men with the imputation of being near 

their maſter, Shakeſpeare. 

7. Touching ; prefling ; affecting; dear. 

* . Ev'ry minute of his being thruſts | 
| Agiinſt my near ſt of life. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

He could never judge that it was better to be 
deceived than not, in a matter of ſo great and near 
concergment. Locke. 

8. Parſimonious, inclining to covetoul- 
neſs : as, a near man. 

Near hand. Cloſely ; without acting or 
waiting at a diſtance. | 

The entring near hand into the manner of per- 
formance of that which is under deliberation, hath 
overturned the opinion of the poſſibility or im- 
poſſibility. Bacon's Holy War. 

NeAa'RLY. adv. [from near. ] 


1. At no great diltance ; not remotely. 
Many are the enemies of the prieſthood 3 they 
are diligent to obſerve whatever may nearly or re- 
motely blemiſh it. 
2. Cloſely ; preflingly. 
Nearly it now concerns us, to be ſure 
Of our omnipotence. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
It concerneth them nearly, to preſerve that go- 
vernment which they had truſted with their money. 
Swift. 


3. In a niggardly manner. 
NEARN ESS. 2. J. [from near.] 


1. Cloſeneſs; not remoteneſs; approach. 
God, by reaſon of nearn;ſs, forbad them to be 
like the Canaanites or Egyptians. Hooker. 
Delicate ſculptures be helped with nearneſs, and 
groſs with diſtance ; which was well ſeen in the 
controverſy between Phidias and Alcmenes about 
the ſtatue of Venus. Motion. 
Thoſe bleſſed ſpirits that are in ſuch a nearneſs 
to God, may well be all fire and love, but you at 
ſuch a diſtance cannot find the effects of it. 
Duppa. 
The beſt rule is to be guided by the nearneſs, or 
diſtance at which the repetitions are placed in the 
original. ons Pope. 
2. Alliance of blood or affection. f 


Whether there be any ſecret paſſages of ſympathy 
between perſons of near blood; as, parents, child- 
ren, brothers and ſiſters. There be many reports 
in hiſtory, that upon the death of perſons of ſuch 
nearneſs, men have had an inward feeling of 3 

accn. 


7 


Atterbury. 


3. Tendency to avarice ; caution of ex- 


pence. | 
It ſhews in the king a nearneſs, but yet with a 
kind of juſtneſs. So thele little grains of gold and 
filver, helped not a little to make up the great 
heap. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
NEAT. 2. /. [neat nyzen, Saxon; zaut, 
Iſlandick and Scottiſh. ] 
1. Black cattle; oxen. It is commonly 


uſed collectively. 
The ſteer, the heifer, and the calf, 

Are all called neat. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Smoak preſerveth fleſh ; as we lee in bacon, ncats 

tongues, and martlemas beef. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
His droves of aſſes, camels, herds of neat, 

And flocks of ſheep, grew ſhortly twice as great. 
: Sandys. 
What care of neat, or ſheep is to be had, 

I ſing, Mecænas. May's Virgil. 
Some kick'd until they can feel, whether 

A ſhoe be Spaniſh or neats leather. Hudibras. 
As great a drover, and as great 0 

A critick too, in hog or neat. Hudibres. 
Set it in rich mould, with neats dung and lime. 


Mortimer. 


2. A ſingle cow or ox. 
Who both by his calf and his lamb will be known, 
May well kill a neat and a ſheep of his own. Ter. 


1 


- 


* 


NES 
What ſay you to a neat's foot)? Eger 
NEAT. adj. net, French 3 nitidus, Lat.] 

1. Elegant, but without dignity. 

The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quick- 
neſs and paſſion; the expreſſion humble, yet as 
pure as the language will afford; neat, but not 
florid; eaſy, and yet lively. Pope. 

2. Cleanly. $I ns | 

Herbs and other country meſſes, 

Which the neat-handed Phyllis dreſſes. 


1 


Milton. 


If you were to ſee her, you would wonder what 


poor body it was, that was ſo ſurpriſingly neat and 
clean. "= Law. 
3. Pure; unadulterated; unmingled: now 
uſed only in the cant of trade, but for- 
merly more extenſive. 
Tuns of ſweet old wines, along the wall; 
Neat and divine drink. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
When the beſt of Greece beſides, mixe ever, at 
our cheere, 
My good old ardent wine, with ſmall; and our in- 
ferionr mates 71 | 
Drinke even that mixt wine meaſured too; thou 
drinkſt without thoſe crutes 
Our old wine, neate. Chapman. 


NE"ATHERD. 2. J. [neaSynd, Saxon.] A 


cowkeeper; one who has the care of | 


black cattle. Bgxoacc, buculcus. 

There netberd with cur and his horn, 

Be a fence to the meadow and corn. Taſſer. 
The ſwains and tardy neatherdi came, and laſt 

Menalcas, wet with beating winter maſt. Dryden. 

NEATLY. adv. from neat.] 


1. Elegantly, but without 

ſprucely. | 

I will never truſt a man again for keeping his 

ſword clean; nor believe he can have every thing 

in him, by wearing his apparel neatly. Shakeſp. 
To love an altar built, 

Of twelve vaſt French romances zeatly gilt. Pope. 
2, Cleanlily. | | 
Nea'TNEss. 2. /. [from neat. 

1. Spruceneſs; elegance without dignity. 
Pelagius carped at the curious neatneſs of men's 
apparel. 
2, Cleanlineſs. | 
Nes. 2. J. [nebhe, Saxon. ] 
1. Noſe; beak; mouth. Retained in the 
north. | 
How ſhe holds up lhe neb ! the bill to him, 
And arms her with the boldneſs of a wife. Shakeſp. 
Take a glaſs with a belly and a long neb. Bacon. 
2. [In Scotland.] The bill of a bird. 

See N1B. ES 
NEBULA. u. J. [Latin.] It is applied to 

appearances, like a cloud in the human 

body; as alſo to films upon the eyes. 
NE BuLous. adj. | nebulofus, Lat.] Miſty; 
cloudy. | 


NEe"cEsSARIES. 2. . [from neceſary.] 
Things not only convenient but need- 
ful; things not to be left out of daily 


uſe. Quibus doleat natura negatis. 

The ſupernatural neceſſaries are, the preventing, 
aſſiſting, and renewing grace of God, which we 
ſuppoſe God ready to annex to the revelation of 
his will, in the hearts of all that with obedient 

humble ſpirits receive and fincerely embrace it. 
| | Hammond. 
We. are to aſk of God ſuch neceſſaries of life as 
are needful to us, while we live here. Duty af Man. 
'The right a ſon has, to be maintained and pro- 
vided with the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life, 


out of his father's ſtock, give him a right to ſue- 


ceed to his father's property for his own good. 
E Loc ke. 
NE"CESSARILY, adv. [from necęſſary.] 


dignity ; | 


Holter. | 
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1. Indiſpenfably, - 

I would know by fome ſpecial inſtance. what 
one article of Chriſtian faith, or what dut 
. quired neceſſarily unto, all mens ſalvation there ; 
which the very reading of the word of God is 5 
apt to notify. * Hoke 

Every thing is endowed with ſuch a natural pin. 

ciple, whereby it is neceſſarily inclined to promote 
its own preſervation and well-being. Willin 
2. By inevitable conſequence. y 
| They who recall the church unto that whi 
at the firſt, muſt neceſſarily, ſet bounds an 
unto their ſpeeches. 

3. By fate; not freely. 
| The church is not of ſuch a nature as would 
neceſſarily, once begun, preſerve itſelf for ever. 


Pearſe, 


They ſubjected God to the fatal chain of — 
whereas they ſhould have reſolved the neceſſity of 
all inferiour events into the free determination of 
God himſelf; who executes neceſſarily, that Which 
he firſt propoſed freely. | South. 


NR“ OESSARIN ESS. 2. /. from neceſlary,| 

The ſtate of being neceſſary. 
NE CESSARV. a %. [| neceſſarius, Latin. 
1. Needful; indiſpenſably requiſite. 

Being it is impoſſible we ſhould have the (me 
ſanctity which is in God, it will be neceſſary to de- 
clare what is this holineſs which maketh men 
be accounted holy ones, and called ſaints, Pearſen. 

All greatneſs is in virtue underſtood ; 

"Tis only neceſſary to be good. Dryden's Aurengzle, 

A certain kind of temper is necefſary to the plea. 
ſure and quiet of our minds, conſequently to our 
happineſs ; and that is holineſs and goodneſs, 

ht | Tillorſn. 

The Dutch would go on to challenge the milita 
government and the revenues, and reckon them 
among what ſhall be thought neceſſary for their 
barrier. Swift, 

2. Not free; fatal; impelled by fate. 

N Death, a neceſſary end, 

Will come when it will come, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Concluſive; deciſive by inevitable con- 
ſequence. 

They reſolve us not, what. they nnderſtand by 
the commandment of the word; whether a litera} 
and formal commandment, or a commandment in- 
ferred by any neceſſary inference, White. 

No man can ſhew by any zeceſſary argument, 
that it is naturally impoſſible that all the relations 
concerning America ſhould be falſe. Tillig Pref, 

To NECE'SSITATE. v. a. [from neceſita; 
Lat.] To make neceſſary ; not to leave 
free; to exempt from choice. | 

Haſt thou proudly aſcribed the good thou hf 
done to thy own ſtrength, or in puted thy fins and 
follies to the neceſſitating and 1: evitable decrees of 
God. Duppa's Rules for Devotin. 

The marquis of Newcaitle being preſſed on boch 


ſides, was neceſſitated to draw all his army into 
York. Clarenden. 


o 0 


ch way 
d limits 
Hooker, 


Man ſeduc'd, 
And flatter'd out of all, believing lies 
Againſt his Maker : no deeree of mine 
Concurring to neceſſitate his fall. 
Our voluntary ſervice he requires, 
Not our neceſſitated. Milton's Paradiſe Life 
Neither the Divine Providence, or his determin- 
ations, perſuaſions, or inflexions of the under- 
ſtanding, or will of rational creatures doth deceive 
the underitanding, or pervert the will, or-neceſftat? 
or incline either to any moral evil. Halb. 
The politician never thought that he might fal 
dangerouſly ſick, and that ſickneſs neceſſitate his te- 
moval from the court. Saab. 
Th' Eternal, when he did the world create 
And other agents r | 
So what he order'd they by nature do; 
Thus light things mount, and heavy downward go, 
Man only boaſts an arbitrary ſtates + Do di. 


The perfections of any perſon may create out 


Millor. 


veneration ; his power, our fear; and his authony 


arilwg 
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: ariſing thence, a ſervile and neceſſu ated obedience ; 5. Cogency of argument 4 inevitable con- The reſurtection of Samuel is nothing but de- 


but love can be produced only by kindneſs, Rogers. ſequence. A | tufion in the practice of necromancy aud popular 
Nzces81TA'TION. #. /. [from 8 There never was à man of ſolid underſtanding,, nenen e e een. 

The act of making neceſſary; fatal] whoſe apprehenſions are ſober, and by a penſive in- 2. Enchantment z conqur ation. 

compulſion. 13 > | | ſpection adviſed, but that he hath found by ann He did it partly by necromancy, wherein he was 
unf eee, grounded upon the neceſſitation | fel alble neceſſity, one true God and everfaſtingi] | much ſkilled: = -Alher's Deſcription of the Worlds, | 

of a man's will without his will, is ſo far from being. | Raleigh's Hiſtory. 5 Th Paier 80 1 2 _ | 

leſſening thoſe difficulties which flow from the Good-nature or beneficence and candour, is the Th necromancy p N 22 j D 

fatal deſtiny of the Stoicks, that it increaſeth product of right reaſon ; which of neceſſity will give n ; warp olndoiant rayton. 

ha | Bramball againſt Hobbes, allowance to the failings of others. Dryden. Ne CTARED. adj. [ from nectar.] Tinged 
Where the law makes a certain heir, there 6. Violence; compulſion. with nectar; mingled with nectar; a- 

is a neceſſitation to one; where the law doth not | Never ſhall | bounding with nectar. 

name a certain heir, there is no neceſſitation to one, Our heads get out; if once within we be, | He gave her to his daughters to imbathe 

and there they have power or liberty to chooſe. But ſtay compell'd by ſtrong neceſſitie. (ba man. In nectar' d leavers ſtrew'd with aſphodil. Milton. 


| Bramball againſt Hobbes. | NECK. #. /. [Þneca, Sax. neck, Dutch.] | How charming is divine philoſophy | 
NEce'ss1TLIED. adj, [from neceſſity.] Ina | 1. The part between the head and body.] Not harſh and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 


ſtate of want. Not uſed. He'll beat Aufidius* head below his knee, But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 

This ring was mine, and when I gave it Helen, And tread upon his neck. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. And a perpetual feaſt of nettar d ſweets, 5 
1 bad her, if her fortunes ever ſtood Thelength of the face twice exceedeth that of the Where no er ude ſurfeit reigns. Milton. 
Neceſſitied to help, that by this token neck. Brown. He with the Nais wont to dwell, wm 
I would relieve her. Shak. All's well that ends well, . She clapp'd her leathern wing againſt your tow'rs, Leaving the necrar d feaſts of Jove. Fenton. 


Neck'sstrxovs. adj. [from meceffty.] And thruſt out her long neck, even to your doors. | NECT A*REOUS. adj, [nefareus, Latin. ] 


Dryden. Reſembling nectar; ſweet as near. 
Preſſed with poverty. T look on the tucker to be the ornament * de- 5 - : 


1 Rh who were _— found no : fence of the female erk. = Addiſon. The jakee ae. x Bd | re 
: what they were envied for, being poor and necei-1 2. A long narrow part. e | 
= us FED Clarendon. The 2 of 83 was only by a neck of e 
ſume . In legal ſeiſures, and righting himſelf on thoſe | land, between the ſea on the one 1 1 the har 9 . 
0 de- \ who, though not perfectly inſolvent, are yet very Chas wir or the this, : <4 * 5 8 To their ſupper- fruits they fell; 
men | nece/ſitzus, a good man will not be haſty in goin ' ; | n Nectarine fruits. Milton. 
| | ſitous, a 8 1 Thou walk'ſ as on a narrow mountain's.neck, . ' 
arſe. | to extremities. — Kettlewell. | þ, greadfol height, with ſcanty room to tread. Dryd. | NE CTARINE. 2. / [nefarine, French. ] 
| There are mnſtitudes of neceſſitous heirs and On the N . - diately after: Fd A fruit of the plum kind. 
grebe. ; penurious parents, parſons in pinching circum- „ VR F900 IV BOK UMMOCINIELY nen This fruit differs f h in tv; 
1 . ies of chil one following another cloſel ee 
plea ſtances, with numerous families of children. 8 T CLOIELY. ſmooth rind and the fleſh firmer. Miller 
o our * | . Arbuthnot. 2 , He depos'd 4 The only nectarines are the murry and the French; 
Ia Necz's51TOUSNESS. . J. [from neceſſi- nd, on the neck of that, d the 1 8 of the laſt there are two ſorts, one, which is the 
lon aRejpeares 7 
2 tous.] Poverty; want; need. 1 „% | beſt, very round, and the other ſomething long; 
— ; Univerſal peace is demonſtration of univerſal | Li e | a 3 3 mo of the murry there are ſeveral ſorts. Temple. 
4. plenty, for where there is want and neceſſitouſneſs, | by committing one fin on the neck w 1 Pars. ad . a. | NEED. »./. [neod, Saxon; nood, Dutch. ] 
i. : A be quarrelling. Burnet. | David ſinned, when he added murther to adultery. 1. Exigency ; prefling difficulty; neceſſity. 
. Niacz'ssirupE. =. /. [from neceſſitudo, Perkins. The very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs he 
e Latin.] . | Inſtantly on the neck of this came news, that hath helmed, muſt, upon a warranted need, give 
ſheaves 1 1. Want; need. Ferdinando and Iſabella had concluded a peace. Bacon. him a better proclamation. Shakeſpeare. 
con- d The mutual necgſſtudes of human nature ne- 4+ To br eak the neck of an affair; to Me + ag _— TO 
5 ceſſarily maintain mutual offices between them. hinder any thing being done or, to do Be 333 in _ . Mili 
and by , ; Hale's Origin of Mankind. more than half. In thy native innocence — e 
Literal 2. Friendſhip, . | NE"CKBEEF. 2. /. [ neck and beef. The And ſummon all thy reaſon at thy need. Dryden. 
4 Neck'ssITY. 2. J. [ aeceſſitas, Latin. ] I coarſe fleſh of the neck of cattle, fold to | 2. Want; diſtreſsful poverty, AE 
_ 1. Cogency ; compulſion; fatality, the poor at a very my S | Famine is in thy cheeks ; | 
2 Neceſſity and chance They Il ſell (as cheap as neckbeef) for counters. Need and oppreſſion ſtare within thine eyes, 
cations Approach not me; and what I will is fate. Milton. | Swift. Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shakef. 
"s Pref, "Though there be no natural neceſſity, that ſuch | Ng"cxcLOATH. 1. J. [ neck and clas! ] Defer not to give to him that is in need. Eccluſ. 
efſitas, things mult be lo, and that they c,nnot poſſibly be | That which f * 7 The diſtant heard, by fame, her pious deeds; 
leave otherwiſe, without implying a contradiction ; yet at wien Men weer ON TREW neck. And laid her up for their extreameſt needs; 


may they be fo certain as not to admit of any Will ſhe with huſwife's hand provide thy meat, 


A future cordial for a fainting mind. Dryden. 


ou hf reaſonable doubt concerning them. Wilkins. \ An d ev'ry Sunday morn thy #eckcloath ait ? Gay. | ' God ſometimes calls upon thee to relieve the needs 
ens and 2. State of being neceſſary; indiſpenſa- Nr CKATEE. n. J. A gorget; hand- | of thy brother, ſometimes the neceſſities of thy 
dae f bleneſs. NE"CKERCHIEF, F kerchief for a wo- | country, and ſometimes the urgent wants of thy 
Jowetione Urge the neceſſity, and ſtate of times. Shakeſp. man's neck, ; "Wa. 2 South. 
on boi Racine uſed the chorus in his Efther, but not NECKLACE. #. /. [ neck and lace.) An | 3: Want; lack of any thing for uſe. 
my into that . found any neceſſity of it: it was only to ornamental ſtring of beads or precious — 2 we never may have need of you. Shake, 
arenden. give the ladies an occaſion of entertaining the king Bones worn by women on their fleck _ God who ſees all things intuitively, neither ſtands - 

* © 8 Dryden. Ladies as well « Ra as now, wore eſtates in the! ax aphaalh, tangy fe Baker. 

W . 2 5 ; F elr 

the ES y of an augmentation, * A ears. Both men and women wore torques, chains, To NERD. v. 4a. [from the noun. ] To 

Milurs 2. Want; need 8 | ion. or necklaces of filver and gold ſet with precious ſtones. want; to lack; to be in want of; to 
The a d. po poverty. Arbuthnot on Coins. requite. b 
die Life W ow wage ye Hties is ſtrange, Or loſe or heart, or necklace, at a ball. Pope. Baſeſt beggars 
mm — ma<e vile things precious. Shakeſpeare. NECKWEED. 7. . [neck and weed.] Are in the pooreft thing ſuperfluous ; 
e cauſe of all the diftrations in his court or 3 742 | Allow not nature | 
der: H dicul more than nature needs. 
e und: army, proceeded from the extreme poverty, and ne- e of Brie . Man's life is cheap as beaſts.  Shakeſp 
h * ceſſity his majeſty was in. Clarendon, | NE"CROMANCER. #. . [vixp6; and park. | The whole ren, fo a phyſician but the E. 
* 8 hrſt to conſult our own neceſſities, but One who by charms can converſe with | | 7 Aaron 
nieht fl .. n 3 0 our neighbours have a chriſtian | - the ghoſts of the dead; a conjurer; an Thou thy regal ſceptre ſhalt lay by, F 
te his u- 4. Thin e ar we have to ſpare. L'Eftrange. | inchanter. | For regal ſceptre then no more ſhall need. Milton. 
Souths — be 1 for human . I am employed like the general who was forced to To aſk whether the will has freedom? is to 
eate Not for delights ; away for neceſſities, kill his enemies twice over, whom a necromancer had aſk, whether one power has another? A queſtion 
7 


1 to repait our nature raiſed to life. Swift's AM ellanies. too abſurd to need an anſwer. Locle. 
7. comforting repoſe, and not for us | NE“ CROMAN CY. 2. / N K. 4. 2 To NEED. v. 2. OM 
o waſte theſe times. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. n 15 PE E, 


. | ee re Sn: ebay | necromance, French.) 1. To be wanted; to be neceſſary. 
uy oh m the neceſſities 4 l | * : 
1 , . , 
re; ir own . N — | * - * ; S g 
hel | poſal | Law. | COMMUNICALtLEN with the dead, - Of my moſt dreadful ſovereign I recount. Sper:/ar, 
wil | | 
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NEE . 
When we have done it, we have done all that. 
is in our power, and all that needs. / Lockes 


2. To have neceſſity of any thing; to be 


m want of any thing. | | 
We have inſtances of perception whilſt we are 
afleep : but how incoherent and how little con- 
formable to the perfection of a rational being, thoſe 
who are acquainted with dreams need not be told. 


Locke. 


He that would diſcourſe of things, as they agree 
in the complex idea of extenſion and folidity, needed 
but uſe the word body. Locke. 


NEED ER. 2. /. [from need.] One that 
wants any thing. i | 
IF the time thruſt forth 
A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend 
O'er the vaſt world, to ſeek a ſingle man; 
And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool 
In th” abſence of the needer. 
Nzz"oruL. adj. [need and full.] Ne- 
ceſſary; indiſpenſably requiſite, | 
Give us all things that be needful, both for our 
- fouls and bodies. Common Prayer. 
Do you conſent we ſhall acquaint him with it, 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? Shakeſp. 
All things needful for defence abound, oY 
Mneſtheus, and brave Sereſthus walk the round. 
| | Dryden. 
To my preſent purpoſe it is not needful to uſe 
arguments, to evince the world to be finite. Locke. 
A lonely deſart and an empty land, 
Shall ſcarce afford, for need ful hours of reſt, 
A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueſt. Addiſon. 


Nez"DFULLY. adv. | from needful.] Ne- 
ceſſarily. 


| 


; They who 
Pare for thefe poems, yet both aſk and read, 
And like them too; muſt needfully, tho' few, 
Be of the beſt. Ben Jonſon. 
Net DFULNESS. 2. /. [from needful.] 
Neceſſity. ü 
NgEDILY. adv. [from needy.] In po- 
verty ; poorly. | 


Ne Dix ESS. 2. J. [from needy.] Want; 


poverty. | 
Whereas men have many reaſons to 'perſuade ; 
to uſe them all at once, weakneth them. For it 
argueth a needineſs in every of the reaſons, as if one 
did not truſt to any of them, but fled from one to 
another. | Bacon. 


NEE DLE. ». / Cnædl, Saxon. ] | 


1. A ſmall inftrument pointedat one end to 
. pierce cloath, and perforated at the other 
to receive the thread, uſed in ſewing. 


For him you wake in tears your widow'd hours, 


For him your curious needle paints the flowers. Dryd. 


The moſt curious works of art, the ſharpeſt | 


fineſt needle, doth appear as a blunt rough bar of 
iron coming from the furnace of the forge. Wilkins. 
2. The fmall ſteel bar which in the ma- 
riners compaſs ftands regularly north 
and ſouth. 
Go bid the n:-d/: its dear north forſake, 
To which wita trembling rev*rence it doth bend. 
_ Cooley. 
The uſe of the loadſtone and the mariners needle 
was not then known. Burnet's Theory. 
Nee" DLE-FISH. 2. . [ belone; needle and 
A kind of ſea fiſh. 
One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the needle-fiſp. 


Wwdtvard. 


Nez"DLEFUL. 2. J. [need[s and full.) As 
much thread as 1s generally put at one 
time in the needle. DT. | 

Nez "DLER. 1. . | from zeedle.] He 

NREDLEMAK ER. 

Nee"prigwoRk. 2. J. [needle and work. ] 

1. The buſineſs of a ſempſtreſs. 


Shakeſpeare. | | 


who makes needles. | 
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ng to have a lively work upon a li nd, 
than a dark and N e ork upon a lightſome 
ground. 1 5 Bacon. | 
In a curious brede of need/erverk, one colour falls 
away by ſuch jnſ degrees, and another riſes ſo in- 
ſenfibly, that we ſee the yariety without being able 
to diſtinguith the total vaniſhing. of the one from 
the firſt appearance of the other, Addiſon. 
Nsze"DLEs8.-adj. [from need.} 
1. Unneceſſary; not requiſite. | 
Their exception againſt eaſineſs, as if that did 
nouriſh ignorance, proceedeth altogether of a need- 
leſs jealouſy, * | Hooker. 
'T his ſudden ſtab of rancour I miſdoubt ; 


ould not theſe be great and needleſi abatements 

of their happineſs, if it were confined within the 
W of this life only. | Atterbury. 
oney we either lock up in cheſts, or waſte 

it in needleſs and ridiculous expences upon ourſelves, 
whilſt the poor and the diſtreſſed want it for ne- 
ceſſary ufes. Law. 


2. Not wanting. Out of uſe. 


'Peor dear, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament, 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more | 
To that which had too much. Shakeſpeare. | 
Nee'DLESLY. adv. | from needle/s.] Un- 
neceſſarily ; without need. 

We render languages more difficult to be learnt, | 
and needleſiy advance orthography into a trouble- 
ſome art. Holder. 

Nee"pLESSNEsSS. #. J. [from needleſ+.] 


Unneceflarineſs. 


train of expoſitors, might feem cenſurable for its 
needlefſneſs, did not daily examples of pious and 
learned men juſtify it. Locke. 


Nee pmenrT. 2. J. [from need.] Some- 


thing neceſlary. 
Behind 
His ferip did hang, in which his needments he did 
bind. Spenſer. 


NeEDs. adv. [ nevex, Saxon, unwilling. ] 
Neceſſarily; by compulſion ; indiſpen- 
ſably. . | 


the ſentence of God himſelf; for that which all 
men have at all times learned, nature herſelf muſt 
needs have taught. | Hooker. 
God muſt needs have done the thing which they 
imagine was to be done. Hocker. 
I muſt needs after him, madam, with my letter. 
Shakeſpeares 
Another being elected and his ambaſladors re- 
pulſe, 2 Davies. 
I perceive 
Thy mortal fight to fail: objects divine 
Muſt needs impair, and weary human ſenſe. Milton. 


ſuch as philoſophy makes them, is to ſet bounds to 
omnipotence. Glanwille, 
A trial at law muſt needs be innocent in itſelf, 
when nothing elſe corrupts it; becauſe it is a thing 
which we cannot but want, and there is no living 
in this world without it. | Kettlervell, 
: I have affairs below, 
Which I muſt needs diſpatch before I go.» Dryden. 
Nee'py. adj. [from need.] Poor; ne- 
ceſſitous; diſtreſſed by poverty. 
Their gates to all were open evermore, | 
And one ſat waiting ever them before, 
To call in comers by, that #cedy were and poor. 


Spenſer. 
In his ncedy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 

An alligator ſtuff d, and other ſkins : 

Of Yl-ſhap'd folhes. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
The poor and needy praite thy name. Pſalms. 
We bring into the worid a poor needy uncertain 

life, ſhort at the longeſt, and unquiet at the beſt. 

. 8 Temple. 


— 


3. Embroidery by the needle. 


18 ; 5 


4 


NEF. 2. , [old French; from nave,] 
| For his weeping in the needleſs ſtream, - wy 


To explain St. Paul's epiſtles, after ſo great a 


The general and perpetual voice of men is as 


turned, he would nceds know the cauſe of his re- 


To fay the principles of nature muſt needs be 


| 


N 


* God, I ſay, I prove a needleſs coward. Shakeſp. l 
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che ner 
will to char? bs 
. FE: en eee f Kertlewell. 
Nuptials of form, of int reſt, ox of ſtate, 
Thoſe feeds of pride are fruitful in debate: 
Let happy men for gen'rous love declare, 
And chuſe the needy virgin, chaſte and fair. Ga 

To rilieve the needy, and comfort the afflicte 

are duties that fall in our way every day. Add 
Ne'er. [for never.] ! | 
| It appears I am no horſe, - 
That 1 can argue and diſcourſe; 
Have but two legs, and ne'er a tail, Hudibra, 
To Netss. wv. u. [ny/e, Daniſh ; nic, 
Dutch.] To ſneeſe; to diſcharge fa. 
tulencies by the nofe. Retained in 
Scotland. r | : 

He went up and ſtretched himſelf upon him: 
and the child nezſed ſeven times, and opened hi, 
eyes. a 2 Kings, iv. 35. 

By his neefings a light doth ſhine, and his eye; 
are like the eye-lids of the morning. Fob, xli, 18, 


"upon It as a call from Gi 


The body of a church; the nave, 

The church of St. Juſtina, by Palladio, is the 
moſt handſome, luminous, diſencumbered building 
in Italy. The long mef confifts of a row of fre 
eupolas, the crofs one has on each fide a ſingle cy. 
pola deeper than the others. Addiſon, 

Nzra"rious. adj. [nefarius, Latin,] 
Wicked ; abominable. | 

The moſt nefarious baſtards, are they whom the 
law ſtiles inceſtuous baſtards, which are begotten 
between aſcendants and deſcendants, and between 
collateral, as far as the divine prohibition extends, 

| Ayliffe's Parergm, 
NEGA”TION. 2. /. [negatio, Latin; 
negation, Fr.] 
1. Denial: the contrary to affirmation. 

Our aſſertions and negations ſhould be yea and 

nay, for whatſoever is more than theſe js ſin. Roger, 
2. Deſcription by denial, or excluſion, or 


exception. | 

Negation is the abſence of chat which does not 
naturally belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, 
or which has no right, obligation, or neceſſity to 
be preſent with it; as when we ſay a ſtone is ina- 
nimate, or blind, or deaf. Watts's Ligich, 

Chance fignifies, that all events called caiual, 
among inanimare bodies, are mechanically and na- 
turally produced according to the determinate figures, 
textures, and motions of thofe bodies, with this 
only negation, that thoſe inanimate bodies are not 
conſcious of their own operations. Bentley. 

3. Argument drawn from denial. 

It may be proved in the way of negation, that 
they came not from Europe, as having no remainder 
of the arts, learning, and civilities of it. Hohn. 

NEe'carTive. adj. [negatif,. French; u. 
gativus, Lat.] 

1. Denying: contrary to affirmative. 

2. Implying only the abſence of ſome- 
thing. 

There is another way of denying Chriſt with our 
mouths which is negative, when we do not acknow- 
ledge and confeſs him. | __ 
Conſider the neceſſary connection that is between- 
the negative and poſitive part of our duty. Tdh. 

3. Having the power to withhold, though 
not to compel. | 

Denying me any power of a negative voice 2 
king, they are not aſhamed to ſeek. to deprive me 
of the liberty of uſing my reaſon with a good con- 
ſcience. King Charitw 


NzGaTIVE. x. 


1. A propoſition by which ſomething 
 demed, | 


Of negatives we have far the leaſt certainty; 
they are uſua ly hardeſt, and many times impokv 
to be proved. | Tun. 
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NE O 
One in the neigbbeurboad mortally fick of the 
ſmall- pox, deſiring the doctor to come to him. Fell. 
ä could not bear | 

To leave thee in the neigbl ourbood of death, 

But flew.in all the haſte of love to find thee. Addiſ. 
2. State of being near each other. 
Conſider ſeveral ſtates in a neighbourhood; in order 

to preſerve peace between theſe ſtates, it is neceſ- 

fary they ſhould be formed into a balance. Swift. 
3- 1hole that live within reach of com- 


munication. . | 
How ill mean neighbourhood your genius ſuits ? 


1 


To live like Adam midſt an herd of brutes! Harte. 


NREITOUBOURLYT. adj. [from n2ighbour. | 
Becoming a neighbour ; kind ; civil. 
The Scottiſh lord hath a neighbourly charity in 
him ; for he borrowed a box of the ear of the Eng- 
liſhman, and ſwore he would pay when he was able. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
The Woodberry ſo nigh, and neighbourly doth live, 
With Abberley his friend. Drayton. 
He ſteals my cuſtomers ; twelve he has under 
bonds never to return; judge if this be neighbourly 
dealing. Arbuthnot. 
NetcHBOURLY. adv. [from neighbour. 
With ſocial civility. 
NEUTHER. conjund. [napSep, Saxon, 
ne either.] | 
1. Not either. A particle uſed in the firſt ; 
branch of a negative ſentence, and an- 


1wered by nor. 

Fight neither with ſmall nor great, ſave only with 
the king. 1 Kings, xxil. 31. 
Men lived at home, neither intent upon any fo- 
rejgn merchandife, nur inquiſitive atter the lives and 
_ factunes of their neighbours. Heylyn. 
2. It is ſometimes the ſecond branch of a 
negative or prohibition to any ſentence. 

Ye ſhail not eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it. 
Geneſis, ili. Js 
This commandment ſtandeth mot for a cypher, 
neither is it read and expounded in vain among 
Chriſtians. White. 
3. Sometimes at the end of a ſentence it 
follows as a negative ; and though not 
very grammatically, yet emphatically, 
after another negative; in old Engliſh 


two negatives denied, 

If it be thought that it is the greatneſs of diſ- 
tance, whereby the ſound cannot be heard; we ſee 
that lightnings and coruſcations, near at hand, 
yield no ſound n«ther, Bacon. 

Men come not to tie knowledge of which are 
thoughs innate, till they come to the ute of reaſon, 
nor then neither. Locke. 


Ne1' THER. pronoun. Not either; nor one 


nor other. 
He neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. 
Which of them ſhall I take? a 
Both, one, or neither? neither can be enjoy'd 
If both remain alive. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The balance, by a propenſity to either ſide, inclined 
to neither. | Fell. 
Suffice it that he's dead; all wrongs die with him: 
Thus I abſolve myſelf, and excuſe him, 
Who ſav'd my lite and honour, but praiſe neither. 
| | Dryden. 
Experience makes us ſenſible of both, though 
our narrow underſtandings can comprehend neither. 
Locke. 
They lived with the friendſhip and equality of 
brethren, neither lord, neither flave to his brother ; 
but independent of each other. Locke. 


NEe"NUPHAR. #. /. [nymphea, Latin,} 
Water lily, or water roſe. _ 

NEeo'PHYTE. »./. [| neopbyte, French; 2 
and vw. ] One regenerated ; a convert. 

NeoTE RICK. adj. [ neotericus, Lat.] Mo- 


Shakeſpeare. 


Nee. 2. . [nepeta, Latin.) An herb. 


| 1. Belonging to the organs of urine. 


. , 9 * 


N E R 
We are not to be guided either by the miſreports 

of ſome ancients, or the capricio's of one or two neo- 

tericks. 2 2 Grew. | 


Wn Hig 


Ne PENTHE. . /. In and ,.] A 
drug that drives away all pains. 

There where no paſſion, pride, or ſhame tranſport, 
Lull'd with the ſweet nepentbe of a court; 
There where no fathers, brothers, friends diſgrace, 
Once break their reſt, nor ſtir them from their* 
| place. Pope. 
NEPHEW. . J. [nepos, Latin; neven, 
French. ] gs © 


1. The ſon of a brother or ſiſter. 
Immortal offspring of my brother Jove; 
My brighteſt nephetv and whom beſt I love. Dryden. 
I aſk, whether in the inheriting of this paternal 
power, the grandſon by a daughter, hath a right 
before a nepbeto by a brother? | Locke. 
2. The grandſon. Gut of uſe. | 
With what intent they were firſt publiſhed, thoſe : 
words of the nephew of Jeſus do plainly ſignify, 
after that my grandfather Jeſus had given himſelf 
to the reading of the law and the prophets, and 
other books of our fathers, and had gotten. therein 
ſufficient judgment, he propoſed alſo to write ſome- 
thing pertaining to learning and wiſdom. Hooker. 
Her ſire at length is kind, 
Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe, 
And for his hatching nephews ſmooths the ſeas. 
Dryden. 
3. Deſcendant, however diſtant. Out of 
uſe. 
All the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 
By due ſucceſs, and all their nephenvs late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents the crown retain'd. 
Spenſer. 
NEPHRI' TICK. ad. Dee; nephretique, 
rench. ] 


2. Troubled with the ſtone. 

The diet of n-phritic perſons ought to be op- 
poſite to the alkaleſcent nature of the ſalts in their 
blood. Arbathnot. 
3. Good againſt the ſtone. | 

The nephritic ſtone is commonly of an uniform 
duſky green; but ſome ſamples I have ſeen of it 
that are variegated with white, black, andJometimes 
yellow. | oodgvard. 
Ne'poTiSM. . /. [| nepotiſme, French; 
nepos, Latin.] Fondneſs for nephews. 

To this humour of nepotiſm Rome owes its pre- 
ſent ſplendor ; for it would have been impoſſible to 
have furniſhed out ſo many glorious palaces with 
ſuch a profuſion of pictures and ſtatues, had not 
the riches of the people fallen into different fami- 
lies. | Addiſon. 
NERVE. 2. J. [nervas, Latin; nerf, Fr.] 
1. The organs of ſenſation paſſing from the 

brain to all parts of the body. 


The nerves do ordinarily accompany the arteries 
through all the body; they have alſo blood veſſels, 
as the other parts of the body. Wherevec any 
nerve ſends out a branch, or receives one from 
another, or where two nerwes join together, there is 
generally a ganglio or plexus. Quincy. 

What man dare, I dare : 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear; 

Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. It is uſed by the poets for ſinew or 

tendon, 

- | If equal powres 

Thou wouldſt inflame, amids my nerves, as then 

I could encounter with three hundred men. Chæpman. 

Strong Tharyſmed diſcharged a ſpeeding blow 

Full on his neck, and cut the nermes in two. Pope. 

NE"RVELESS. adj. [from nerve.] With- 
out ſtrength, | 

There ſunk Thalia, nerweleſs, faint and dead, 


dern; novel; late. 
6 f 


Na'x vous. adj. aer veſas, Latin. 
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1. Well ſtrung; ſtrong; vigorous. 
What nervous arms he boaſts, how firm his 
His limbs how turn'd. Pope's Odyſes. 
2. Relating to the nerves; having the (ez; 
in the nerves. | | 
The venal torrent, murm'ring from afar, 
Whiſper'd no peace to calm this nervous war; 
And Philomel, the firen of the plain, 
Sung ſoporific uniſons in vain. | Hart, 
3. [In medical cant.] Having weak or 
diſeaſed nerves. | 


Poor, weak, nervous creatures. Chen. 


Ne'rvy. adj. [from zerve.] Strong; vi. 


gorous. Not in uſe. 

Death, that dark ſpirit, in his nero arm doth lie, 
Which being advanc'd, declines, and then men die. 
- Shakeſpeare, 
Ne'sciENCE. #. /. | from neſcio, Latin,] 

Ignorance ; the ſtate of not knowing, 

Many of the moſt accampliſhed wits of all ages 
have reſolved their knowledge into Socrates his ſum 
total, and after all their pains in queſt of ſcience, 
have ſat down in a profeſſed neſcience. Glamill, 
NesH. adi. [nepc, Saxon.] Soft; ten. 
der; eaſily hurt. Skinner. 


Ness. 


1. A termination added to an adjeQtire 
to change it into a ſubſtantive, denoting 
tate or quality : as, poiſonous, poiſon. 
neſs; turbid, turbidneſs ; lovely, loveling;; 
from nixpe, Saxon. 
2. The termination of many names of 
places where there is a headland or 
promontory ; from nepe, Saxon; a 
noſe of land, or headland. | 
NEST. z. /. Ineyx, Saxon. ] 
1. The bed formed by the bird for incubs. 
tion and feeding her young. 
If a bird's weſt chance to be before thee in 


way, thou ſhalt not take the dam with the young, 
Deuteronomy, xxii. b. 

Th' example of the heav'nly lark, 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mack, 

Above the ſkies let thy proud muſick ſound, 

Thy humble 2% build on the ground. Col. 

2. Any place where animals are produced, 
Redi found that all kinds of putrefaction did only 

afford a neſt and aliment for the eggs and young of 

thoſe inſects he admitted. Bentley, 

3. An abode; place of reſidence; a te. 

ceptacle. Generally in a bad ſenſe: 


as, a zeſt of rogues and thieves, 
Come from that ne 

Of death, contagion, and unnatural ſleep. Shut. 

4. A warm cloſe habitation, generally in 


contempt. 

Some of our miniſters having living: offered unto 
them, will neither, for zeal of religion, nor wit- 
ning ſouls to God, be drawn forth from their warn 


neſts. | Spenjers 
5. Boxes or drawers ; little pockets or re- 
poſitories. | 


To NEST. v. 2. 
build neſts. 
The cedar ſtretched his branches as far as the 
mountains of the moon, and the king of birds 
neſted within his leaves. 1 8 Howe. 
Ne"sTEGG. 2. J. [neft and egg.] An egg 
left in the neſt to keep the hen from 
forſaking it. | 
Boaks and money laid for ſhew, 
Like neſteggs, to make elients lay. Hudibrai 
To NESTLE. v. n. [from neſt.) To 
ſetile; to harbour; to lie cloſe and 
' ſnug, as a bird in her neſt. 


[from the noun.] To 


Had not her fiſter Satire held her head. Dunciad. 
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| Their purpoſe was, to fortify in 
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Ys 
place of the wild country, and there naſtle till ſuc- 


cours came. 2 hy en 
A cock got into a ſtable was neſtling in the ſtraw 


nN among the horſes. _ L'Eftrange. 
2 Tha king's fiſher wonts commonly by the water- 
kde, and nefles in hollow banks. L' Eftrange. 


ring there they ne/He near the throne, 
N 4 habitations not their own. Dryden. 


floor is ſtrowed with ſeveral plants, amongſt 
N. ſnails neſtie all the winters Addiſon. 
Mark where the ſhy direQors creep, 
Nor to the ſhore approach too nigh ; 
The monſters neſtle in the deep, EO 
To ſeize you in your paſſing by. Swifts Miſcell. 


To NESTLE. V. @. 
1. To houſe, as in A neſt. 
Poor _ A 
"| yet to neſtle thee, 
* wink n. by 3 here to get a part, 
In a forbidden or forbidding tree. Donne. 
Cupid found a downy bed, 
And nef/d in his little head. 
2. To cheriſh, as a bird her young. 
This Ithacus, ſo highly is endear'd 
To this Minerva, that her hug is ever in his deeds ' 
She, like his mother, neſtles him. Chapman's Iliad. 
Ne'sTLING. #./. [from neftle.) A bird 
juſt taken out of the neſt. | 
Nr. 2. J. [nati, Gothick ; net, Saxon. ] 
1. A texture woven with large interſtices 
or meſhes, uſed commonly as a ſnare 
for animals. . 
Poor bird! thou'dſt never fear the net, nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Impatience intangles us Ike the fluttering of a bird 
in a net, but cannot at all eaſe our trouble. Taylor. 
2. Any thing made with interſtitial va- 
cuities. on 
He made nets of chequered work for the chapiters, 
upon the top of the piliars. t Kings, Vii. 17. 
The vegetative tribes, 


Prior. 


Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves. Thomſon. 


NE “TH ER. adj. [neo den, Saxon; zeder, 
Dutch. It has the form of a compara- 
tive, but is never uſed in expreſſed, but 
only in implied compariſon; for we ſay 
the nei her part, but never ſay this part 
is ether than that, nor is any poſitive 
in uſe, though it ſeems compriſed 1n 
the word benzath. Nether is not now 
much in uſe. ] | 


1. Lower; not upper. | 
No man ſhall take the nether or the upper mill- 
fone to pledge; for he taketh a man's life to pledge. 
| Deuteronomy, xxiv. 6. 
In his picture are two principal errors, the one 
in the complexion and hair, the other in the mouth, 
which commonly they draw with a full and net ber 
great lip. Peacham. 
FED This odious offspring, 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way - 
Tore through my entrails; that with fear and pain 
Diſtorted, all my nether ſhape thus grew 
Transform'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The upper part whereof was whey, 
The netber, orange mix d with grey. Hudibras. 
A beauteous maid above, but magic arts, 
With barking dogs deform'd her necber parts. 
: Roſcommon. 
As if great Atlas from his height 
Shou'd fink beneath his heav'nly weight, 
And with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall 
Shou'd gape immenſe, and ruſhing down o'erwhelm 
this nether ball. by 
Two poles turn round the globe ; 
The firſt ſublime in heaven, the laſt is whirl'd 
Below the regions of the nether world. Dryden. 
2. Being in a lower place. 
: 1 his thews you are above, 
— Juſtices, that theſe our nether crimes, 
o Ipcedily can venze. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
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Dryden. 
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Hoy'ring on wing under the cope of hell, 
"T wixt upper, nether, and ſurrounding fires. Milton. 
3. Infernal; belonging to the regions be- 
„„ "NA 
| No leſs deſire 

To found this nether empire, which might riſe, 

In emulation, oppoſite to heav'n. ; Milton. 

The gods with hate beheld the netber ſky, 
The ghoſts repine. Dryden's AEneid. 


Ne"THERMosT. adj. [ſuperl. of nether.] 


Loweſt. 155 
Great is thy mercy toward me, and thou haſt 
delivered my ſoul from the net hermoſt hell. Pſalms. 
Undaunted to meet there whatever pow'r, 
Or ſpirit, of the nethermoſt abyſs 
Might in that noiſe reſide. Milron's Paradiſe Leſt. 
All that can be faid of a liar lodged in the very 
nethermeſt hell, is this, that if the vengeance of God 
could prepare any place worſe than hell for ſinners, 
hell itſelf would be too good for him, South. 
Heraclitus tells us, that the eclipſe of the ſun was 
after the manner of a boat, when the concave, as 
to our ſight, appears uppermoſt, and the convex 
nethermoſt. Keil againſt Burnet. 


work. 


ſtinging herb well known. 
The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nettle. Shak. 
Some ſo like to thorns and nettles live, 
That none for them can, when they periſh, grieve. 
Waller. 
To NE"TTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſting ; to irritate; to 832 
The princes were ſo nettle 
affront, that every man took it to himſelf. L'Zfr. 
* Although at every part of the Apoſtles diſcourſe 
ſome of them might be uneaſy and nerr/ed, yet 
a moderate filence and attention was ftill obſerved. 
| | Bentley. 
NEe"TWwoORK. 7. /. [net and workt.] Any 
thing reticulated or decuſſated, at equal 
diſtances, with interſtices between th 
interſections. | x 
Nor any ſkill'd in workmanſhip emboſs'd ; 
Nor any ſkill'd in loops of fing'ring fine; 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare, 
With this ſo curious nerwwork to compare. Spenſer, 
A large cavity in the feaciput was filled with 
ribbons, lace, and embroidery, wrought together in 
a curious piece of network. Addiſon. 


be tranſported with admiration. Blackmore. 


ne Rfne, not ever. | | 


1. At no time. 
Never, alas, the dreadful name 

That fuels the infernal flame. Cooley. 
Never any thing was ſo unbred as that odious 

man. Congreve. 
By its own force deſtroy'd, fruition ceas'd, 

And always weary'd, I was never pleas d. Prior. 
Death ſtill draws nearer, never ſeeming near. Pope. 


2. It is uſed in a form of ſpeech handed 
down by the beſt writers, but lately ac- 
cuſed, I think, with juſtice, of ſoleciſm : 


It is now maintained, that propriety re- 
- quires it to be expreſſed thus, he is mi/- 
taken though ever ſo wiſe ; that is, he rs 
miſtaken how wiſe ſoever he be. The 
common mode can only be defended by 
ſupplying a very harſh and unprecedent- 
ed ellipſis; he is miſtaken though ſo aui ſe, 


as never was any: ſuch however is the 


common uſe of the word amongſt the 


| beſt authors. 


NETTING. 2. J. A reticulated piece of 


Numberleſs were thoſe bad angels, ſeen | ; 


NETTLE. . /. [nexel, Saxon.) A 


p He anſwered him to never a word, inſamich that 


* 


5. It is much uſed in compoſition: as, 


at the ſcandal of this 


Whoever contemplates with becoming attention] 
this curious and wonderful net-wwork of veins, muſt | 


NEVER. adv. [ne ever, næpne, Saxon; 


as, he is miſtaken though never ſo wiſe. | 


FP «a, * 
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NEU 
Be it never fo true which we teach the world 
to believe, yet if once their affections begin to be 


their opinions. . Hooker. 

Aſk me never ſo much dowry and gift, and I 
will give according as ye ſhall ſay. Geneſis. 

In a living creature, though newer fo great, the 
fenſe and the affects of any one part of the body, 
inſtantly make a tranſcurſion throughout the whole 

Yo ; Bacon. 

They deſtroyed all, were it never ſo pleaſant, 
within a mile of the town. Knolls 

Death may be ſudden to him, though it comes by 
never ſo ſlow degrees. Duty of Man. 

He that ſhuts his eyes againſt a ſmall light, would 
not be brought to ſee that which he had no mind 
to ſee, let it be placed in never ſo c ear a light, and 
never 10 near him. | Altterbury 

That prince. whom you eſpouſe, although newer 
ſo vigorouſly, is the principal in war, you but a 
ſecond. Swift. 

3. In no degree. 

Whoſvever has a friend to guide him, may carry 
his eyes in another man's head, and yet ſee never 
the worſe, South. 

4. It ſeems in ſome phraſes to have the 
ſenſe of an adjective, Not any; but in 
reality it is not ever. 
the governour marvelled. 


Matthew, XXVii. 14. 


never-ending, having no end; of which. 
ſome examples are ſubjoined. — 

" Nature aſſureth us: by. never- failing experience; 
and. reaſon. by infallible demonſtraticn, . that our 
times upon the earth have neither certainty nar 


Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear, 
I come to pluck your berries harif and crude. Milt; 
Your never- failing ſword made war to ceaſe, 
And now you heal us with the acts of peace. Waller. 
So corn in fields, and in the garden flow'rs, 
Revive and raiſe themſelves with mou' rate ſhow'rs ; 
But over-charg'd with never-ceaſing, rain, 
Become too moiſt. 
Our heroes. of the former days, 
Deſerv'd and gain'd their never-tading bays. - 


Reſcommon. 


"> 
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Nala. 


Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays, 
Nor Linus crown'd with never-fading bays. Dryd.. 


Leucippus, with his zever-erring dart. 
Farewel, ye newer-opening gates. 
He to quench his drought ſo much inclin'd, 
May ſnowy fields and nitrous paſtures find; 
Meet ſtores of cold ſo greedily purſu'd, 
And be refreſh'd with never-waſting food. 


Norton hung down his never-bluſhing head, 
And all was huſh'd, as folly's ſelf lay dead. Peper 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, 


Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. Pope. 
Thy buſy never-meaning face, 
Thy ſcrew'd up front, thy ſtate grimace. Sevifts 


NEVERTHELE'SS. adw. 


Notwithſtanding that. 
They plead that even ſuch ceremonies of. the 
church of Rome as contain in them nothing wifich 
is not of itſelf agreeable to the word of God, ought 
nevertheleſs to be aboliſhed. Hookers 


[never the leſs.) 


ready to depart; newerrteleſs the admiral, with ſuch 
ſhips only as could ſuddenly be put in readineſs, 
made forth towards them. Bacon. 
Creation muſt nceds infer providence ; and God's 
making the world, irrefragably proves that he go- 
verns it too; or that a being of a dependent nature 
remains nevertheleſs independent upon him in that 
reſpect. | South. 


NEU ROLOGY. 2. J. [veogor and YS. ] A 


de ſeription of the nerves.. 
; Nru'Rorouxr. 


durability. | Raleigh, 
But a ſmooth and ſtedfaſt mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm defires, 
Hearts with equal love combin'd, 

Kindle never-dying fires. Cares. 


Dryden. 


Blackmore. 


Many of our men were gone to land, and our ſhips 


alienated, a ſmall thing perſuadeth them to change 
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N E W 


Mev'aoten v. 1. . fab and * 


The anatomy of the nerves. 

NEU TER. 24%. [neuter, Latin; neutre, 
French. 

1. Iadifferent; not engaged on either ſide. 


The general diviſion of the Britiſh nation is 
into Whigs and tories; there being very few, if 


any, who ſtand neuter in the diſpute, without 


ranging themſelves under one of theſe denomina- 
tions. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


2. [In grammar.] A noun that imphes 


no ſex, | 
The adjectives are neuter, and animal muſt be 
underſtood to make it grammar. Dryden. 
A verb neuter is that which ſignifies neither 
action nor paſſion, but ſome ſtate or condition of 
being; as, ſedeo, I fit. Clarke. 
Nev'TER. 2. /. One indifferent and un- 
engaged. | 
The learned heathens may be looked upon as neu- 
ters in the matter, when all theſe prophecies were 
new to them, and their education had left the in- 
terpretation of them indifferent. Addiſon. 
Nevu'TRAL. adj. [neutral, French. ] 
1. Indifferent; not acting; not engaged 
on either ſide. 
Who can be wiſe, amaz d, temp'rate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man. Shak. 
He no ſooner heard that king Henry was ſettled 
by his victory, but forthwith he ſent ambaſſadors 
unto him, to pray that he would ſtand neutral. 
5 Bacon's Henry VII. 
The allies may be ſupplied for money, from Den- 
mark and other neutral ſtates. Addiſon on the War. 
2, Indifferent ; neither good nor bad. 
Some things good, and ſome things ill do ſeem, 
And neutral ſome, in her fantaſtic eye, Davies. 
3. Neither acid nor alkaline. 
Salts which are neither acid nor alkaline, are 
called neutral. Arbuthnot. 
Nevu"TRaAL. 2. / One who does not act 


nor engage on either ſide. 
The treacherous who have miſled others, and 
the neutrals and the falſe-hearted friends and fol- 
lowers, who have ſtarted afide like a broken bow, 
are to be noted. | Bacon. 
NeuTRA'LITY. 2. J. [nentralite, Fr.] 
1. A ſtate of indifference; of neither 
friendſhip nor hoſtility. 

Men who poſſeſs a ſtate of neutrality in times of 
publick danger, deſert the intereſt of their fellow- 
ſubjects. Addiſon. 

The king, late griefs revolving in his mind, 
Theſe reaſons for neutrality aſſign d. Garth's Ovid. 

All pretences to neutrality are juſtly exploded, 
only intending the ſafety and eaſe of a tew indivi- 
duals, while the publick is embroiled. This was 
the opinion and practice of the latter Cato. Swwif?. 

2. A ſtate between good and evil. 

There is no health: phyſicians ſay, that we 

At beſt enjoy but a neutraity. Donne. 
Nevu'TRALLY. adv. | from neutral.] In- 
differently ; on either part. 8 
NEW. adj. [newyd, Welſh ; neop, Saxon; 

neuf, French. ] | 
I. Notold; freſh ; lately produced, made, 
or had; novel. New is uſed of things, 


and young of perſons. 

What's the neweſt grief — | 
That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


2. Not being before. 


Do not all men complain how little we know, ] 


and how much is till unknown? And can we ever. 
know more, unleſs ſomething nero be diſcovered ? 
| | Burnet. 
3. Modern; of the preſent time. 
Whoever converſes much among old books, will 
be ſomething hard to pleaſe among new. Temple. 


4. Different from the former. 
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Steadfaſtly purpoling to lead a net life. | 
| Common Prayer. 
5. Not antiquated ; having the effect of- 
novelty. OS 4 
There names inſcrib'd unnumber'd ages paſt, 
From time's firſt birth, with time itſelf ſhall laſt; 
Theſe ever new, nor ſubject to decays, 
Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. 


| 5 Pope. 
6. Not habituated ; not familiar. 

Such aſſemblies, though had for religion's ſake, 
may ſerve the turn of hereticks, and ſuch as privily 
will inſtil their pciſon into new minds. Hooker, 

Seiz'd with wonder and delight, | 
Gaz'd all around me, new to the tranſporting fight. 

| Dryden. 


3 


Twelve mules, a ſtrong laborious race, 


New to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace. Pepe. 


7. Renovated ; repaired, ſo as to recover 
the firſt ſtate. 


Men, after long emaciating diets, wax plump, 
fat, ang almoſt new. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
8. Freſh after any thing. 
Nor dare we truſt ſo ſoft a meſſenger, 
New from her fickneſs to that northern air. Dryd. 


9. Not of ancient extraction. 

A ſuperior capacity for buſineſs, and a more 
extenſive knowledge, are ſteps by which a new man 
often mounts to favour, and outſhines the reſt of 
his contemporaries. Addiſon. 


New. adv. This is, I think, only uſed 
in compoſition for zewwly, which the fol- 


lowing examples may explain. 

As ſoon as ſhe had written them, a new ſwarm 
of thoughts ſtinging her mind, ſhe was ready with 
her foot to give the neto- born letters both to death 
and burial. Sidney. 

God hath not then left this to chuſe that, nei- 
ther would reject that to chuſe this, were it not for 
ſome neu- grown occaſion, making that which hath 
been better worle. Hooker. 

So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt, 

And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great joyance of his nezv-come gueſt. 


Spenſer. 
Your maſter's lines 
Are full of nego- found oaths ; which he will break 
As eaſily as I do tear this paper. Shakeſpeare. 
Will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 
Unfriended, neww-adopted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ſtranger'd with our 
oath, 
Take her or leave her? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Leſt by a multitude id 
The neww-heal'd wound of malice ſhould break out. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Now hath my ſoul brought forth her prodigy, 
And I a gaſping, nexww-deliver'd mother, 
Have woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow join'd. Shak. 
He ſaw heav'n bloſſom with a nezw-born light, 
On which, as on a glorious ſtranger gaz'd 
The golden eyes of night; whoſe beams made 
bright | 
The way to Beth'lem, and as boldly blaz'd 
Nor aſk' d leave of the ſun, by day as night. 
Craſba⁊u. 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 
Hover o'er the neww-born day; 
With roſy wings ſo richly bright, 
As if he ſcorn'd to think of night, 
When a ruddy ftorm, whoſe ſcoul 
Made heaven's radiant face look foul, 
Call'd for an untimely night 
To blot the newly bloſſom' d light. Craſharw. 
Some tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves together 
ſow'd, | 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Thoſe middie parts; that this neww-comer ſhame, 
1 here fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton. 
Their father's ſtate, 
And new-entruſted ſceptre. Milton, 
The nego- created world, which fame in heav'n 
Long had foretold. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | 


** 
o 


e * 
Thou uſeſt, and from thence createſt more $06 
Witneſs this new-made world, another dern | 


| All ciad in livelieſt colours, freſh and . 
As the bright flowers that crown'd their brighty 
bair; +41 8 
All in that nero-blown age which does infpire 
Warmth. in theraſelves, in their beholders ß, 
If it could, yet that it ſhould always EN 
into ſuch a machine as is already extant, and 
often into ſome new-faſhioned one, fuch 1s b. 
never ſeen before, no reaſon can be aſſigned ot * 
sined. f ERay on the Creatin, 
This Engliſh edition is not ſo properly a tranſl 
tion, as a new compoſition, there being ſeveral a 
ditional chapters in it, and ſeveral zew-moylde,, 
{2 Burnt'; Theory 
Neo- found lands accrue to the prince whale 
ſubject makes the firſt diſcovery. Burnet's Iban 
Let this be nature's frailty, or her fate, 7 
Or Iſgrim's counſel, her nezw-choſen mate. Dyyz,, 
' Shewn all at once you dazzled ſo cur eyes, ; 
As neww-born Pallas did the gods ſurpriſe; 
When ſpringing forth from Jove's ncwv<clofing 
wound, | 
- Sheftruck the warlike ſpear into the ground. Dry4, 
A bird new-made, about the banks ſhe plies, 
Not far from ſhore, and ſhort excurſions tries, Dryd, 
Our houſe has ſent to-day 
T' inſure our neww-built veilel, call'd a play, Dj 
Then curds and cream, 

Afd new-laid eggs, which Baucis' buſy care 
Turn'd by a gente fire, and roaſted rare. Dy;(y, 
When pleading Matho, borne abroad for air, 
With his fat paunch fills his neto- faſhioned chair, 

D der. 
A new-form'd faction does your power — 
The fight's confus'd, and all who met were fors, 


Dada, 


If thou ken'ſt from far 
Among the Pleiads a neww-kindled far; 
If. any ſparkles from the reſt more bright, 
"Tis ſhe that ſhines in that propitious light. Dy. 

If we confider neww-born children, we ſhall hae 
little reaſon to think that they bring many idez 

into the world with them. Locke, 

Drummers with vellom-thunder ſhake the pile, 
To greet the new-made bride. Gay's Trau. 

Ah Blouzelind ! I love thee-more by half, 
Than does their fawns, or cows the ticxv-fallen calf, 

| Gay, 

The proctor exhibits his proxy from the * 
and chapter, and preſents the neto- elected biſho 
to the vicar- general. Apiife 

The neww-fallen young here bleating for thxir 

dams, 
The larger here, and there the leſſer lambs. Py, 
Learn all the zezv-tfathion words and oaths, 
a Swift, 
NEwTANGLED. adj. [new and fangle.) 
Formed with vain or fooliſh loye of no- 
velty. 

At Chriſtmas I no more defire a roſe, | 
Than wiſh a ſnow in May's newfangled ſhows ; 
But like of each thing, that in ſeaſon grows. 

Shakeſpeare 

' Thoſe charities are not newfangled devices af 
yeſterday, but are moſt of them as old as the r- 
formation. | Attertury: 


Newra"NGLEDNESS. J . /. [from a 
NEWFAN'GLENESS, Fang led.] Vail 
and fooliſh love of novelty. 

So to newfangleneſs both of manner, apparel, and 
each thing elſe, by the cuſtom of ſelf-guilty evil 
glad to change though often for a worſe. didn. 

Yet he them in newfangledneſs did paſs. Lubbe. 

The women would be loth to come behind the 
faſhion in nexwfangledneſs of the manner, it not i 
coftlineſs of the matter. Carts 

Ne'weL. 2. J. Sy 
1. The compaſs round which the ſtalrcate 
1s carried, re: TN . 
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Let the fairs to the upper rooms be upon « far] 


Spenſer. 


J. [from new.) Yelt or 


vpen nexel, and finely railed in. 
2. Novelty. 

NEwiNG. . 

bart. > | | | 

NE“ WI. 1 ban ne.] | 

ly; lately. : 

Fr ES indeed thoſe hands have nezvly ſtopp'd. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

They ncww!y learned by the King's example, that 

_ attainders do not interrupt the conveying of title to 


— 


Bacan. 
the crown» ALS 
Her lips were red, and one was thin, | 
Compar d to that was next her chin; 4 
Some bee had ſtung it newly. Suckling. 


He rubb'd it o'er with newly gather*d mint. Dryd. 
>. In a manner different from the former. 
Such is the power of that ſweet paſſion, 
That it all ſordid baſenefs doth repel, 
And the refined mind doth newly faſhion 
Into a fairer form. Spenſer's Hymn on Lowe. 


3. In a manner not exiſting before. 
Nzwaess. 1. . [from new. ] | 
1. Freſhneſs ; lateneſs ; recentneſs ; ſtate, 


of heing lately produced. 

Their ftories, if they had been preſerved, and 
what elſe was performed in that nezwneſs of the 
world, there could nothing of more delight have 
been left to poſterity» Raleigh. 

| In theſe diſturbances, 
And retoneſi of a wav'ring government, 
T avenge them of their former grievances. Daniel. 

When Horace writ his ſatyrs, the monarchy of 
his Cæſar was in its newneſs, and the government 
but juſt made eaſy to his conquered people, Dryd. 

2. Novelty ; unacquaintance. 

Words borrowed of antiquity do lend majeſty to 
ile, they have the authority of years, and out of 
their intermiſſion do win to themſelves a kind of 
grace like necuneſs. Ben Jonſon. 

| Newneſs in great matters, was a worthy enter- 

tainment for a mind; it was an high le, fit for 

the reliſh. South. 
3. Something lately produced. 

There are ſome newneſſes of Engliſh, tranſlated 
from the beauties of modern tongues, as well as 
from che elegancies of the Latin; and here and 
there ſome old words are ſprinkled, which, for their 
ſignificance and ſound, deſerved not to be antiquated. 

| Dryden. 


4. Innovation; late change. 
Away, my friends, new flight; 
And happy ncxvncſs that intends old right. Shake. 
5. Want of practice. 
His device was to come without any device, all 
in white like a new knight, but ſo new as his neww- 
vai ſhamed moſt of the others long exerciſe. Sidney. 


NEWS, 1 without the ſingular, unleſs 
it be conſidered as ſingular; Milton has 
Joined it with a ſingular verb. [from 
new ; nouvelles, French. ] 

1. Freſh account of any thing. 


As he was ready to be greatly advanced for ſome 
noble pieces of ſervice which he did, he heard news 
of me, Sidney. 

When Rhea heard theſe nezws, ſhe fled from her 
huſhand to her brother Saturn. Raleigh. 

Evil nezvs rides faſt, while good news baits. 


Milton. 
With ſuch amazement as weak mothers uſe, 
And frantick geſt 


: geſture, he receives the news. Waller. 
We talk in ladies chambers love and news. 
Now the books, and now the bells, * 
And now our act the preacher tells, 

To edify the people; 
All our divinity is news, 
And we have made of equal uſe 

The pulpit and the ſteeple. Denbam. 
At on ing nezos of Charles at once was ſpread, 

once the general voice declared | 


ur gracious pri 
Vee bit; 


Dryden. 


. 


-tributed into their ſeveral walks, who bring in t 


reſpective quotas, and make them acquainted: rich 
Spectator. 


2. Something not heard before. 


the diſcourſe of the whole kingdom. 


It is no news for the weak and pbor to be a 

prey to the ſtrong and rich. L'Eſtrange. 

3. Papers which give an account of the 
tranſactions of the preſent times. 

Their papers, filled with a different party ſpirit, 
divide the people into different ſentiments, who ge- 
nerally conſider rather the principles than the truth 
of the news-writer.. Addiſon. 


Advertiſe both in every newws-paper z and let it 


not be your fault or mine, if our countrymen will 
not take warning. Swift. 


News-MoONGER. . J. [news and monger.] 
One that deals in news ; one whoſe em- 
ployment it is to hear and to tell news. 
. Many tales devis'd, 
Which oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear, 
By ſmiling pick-thanks and baſe news-mongers. 
795 Shakeſpeare. 
This was come as a judgment upon him for lay- 
ing aſide his father's will, and turning ſtockjobber, 
negus-monger, and buſy body, meddling with other 
people's affairs. Arbuthnot. 
NET. 2. /. [epere, Saxon. Newt is 
ſuppoſed. by Skinner to be contracted 
from an evet.] Eft; ſmall lizard ; they 
are ſuppoſed to be appropriated ſome to 
the land, and ſome to the water: they 
are harmleſs. "th 
O thou! whoſe ſelf.ſame mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded newt, and eyeleſs venom'd worm. Shak. 
Newts and blind worms do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. Shakeſpeare. 
Such humidity is obſerved in newtrs and water- 
lizards, eſpecially if their ſkins be perforated or 
pricked. Brown. 
New-YEAR'S-GIFT. 2. /. ¶ new, year, and 
gift.] Preſent made on the firſt day of 
the year. * ; 
If I be ſerved ſuch a trick, I'll have my brains 
taken out and buttered, and give them to a dog for 
a neww-year's-pift. | Shakeſpeares 
When he ſat on the throne diſtributing new- 
year*s-gifts, he had his altar of incenſe by him, 
that before they received gifts they might caſt a 
little incenſe into the fire; which all good chriſ- 
tians refuſed to do. Stilling fleet. 
NEXT. adj. | next, Saxon, by a colloquial 
change from ner, or nyþre, the ſuper- 
lative of neh or nyÞ ; neeft, Scottiſh. ] 


1. Neareſt in place; immediately ſucceed- | 


ing in order. 
Want ſupplieth itſelf of what is next, and many 


times the next way. Bacon. 
| The queen already fat 

High on a golden bed; her princely gueſt 

Was next her ſide, in order ſat the reſt. Dryden. 


The next in place and puniſhment were they, 
Who prodigally throw their fouls away. Dryden. 
2. Neareſt in time. 19 
The good man warn'd us from his text, 
That none could tell whoſe turn ſhould be the next. 
| Gay. 
3. Neareſt in any gradation. 
If the king himſelf had ſtaid at London, or, 
which had been the next beſt, kept his court at 


York, and ſent the army on their proper errand, his 


enemies had been ſpeedily ſubdued. Clarendon. 
O fortunate young man |! at leaſt your lays 

Are next to his, and claim the ſecond praiſe. Dryd. 
Finite and infinite, being by the mind looked on 

as modifications of expanſion and duration, the next 


thing to be conſidered, is, how the mind comes by 


them. 
That's a difficulty next to impoſſible. 


Locke. 
Rowe. 


They have news-gatherers and intelligencers diſ- 


4 


i 


| 


WIC | 
There, bleſt with health, with buſineſs unper- 
lext A 
This lis we reliſh, and enſure the next. 
NexrT. adv. 8 
diately ſucceeding. | 
. Th' unwary nymph 
Deſir'd of Jove, when next he ſought her bed, 


To grant a certain gift. Addiſon's Ovid. 
Nias. #. /. [niais, Fr.] Simple, filly, 


and fooliſh. 


A nias hawk is one taken newly from the neſt, 
and not able to help itſelf ; and hence niſey, 1 oy 
perſon. * | at CY» 
Dutch, the bill.] | 2 


1. The bill or neck of a bird. See N. 
2. The point of any ching, generally of 


a pen. 
A tree called the bejuco, which twines about 


other trees, with its end hanging downwards, tra- 


vellers cut the nib off it, and preſently a ſpout of 

water runs out from it as clear as cryſtal. Derbam. 
N1'BBED. adj. [from nib.) Having a nib. 
To NI'BBLE. v. a. 

or mouth. ] | 


1. To bite by little at a time; to eat 
ſlowly. | 2 5 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling ſheep, 
And flat meads thatch'd with ſtover them to keeps 
Shakeſpeares 
It is the roſe that bleeds, when he 
Nibbles his nice phlebotomy. Cleaveland. 
Had not he better have borne Wat's nibbling of 
his plants and roots now, than the huntfman's eat- 
ing of him out of houſe and home? LCZ'Eftrange. 
Many there are who nibble without leave ; 
But none, who are not born to taſte, ſurvive. 
f Granville. 
2. To bite as a fiſh does the bait. 
The roving trout 
Greedily ſucks in the twining bait, 
And tugs and nibbles the fallacious meat. 
To NI BBLE. v. 2. 
1. To bite at. of IS a 
As pigeons bill, ſo wedlock would be nibhling. 
They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 
And fain would nibble at your grandame gold. 


Gay . 


If you would be nibbling, here is a hand to ſtay 
your ſtomach. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


This fiſh plunging himſelf in mud, and then lift- 
ing up his head a little, caſts out the ſtring ; which 
the little fiſhes taking for a worm, and nibbling at ãt, 
he immediately plucks them both in together. 

Grew's Muſeum. 
2. To carp at; to find fault with. - 

Inſtead of returning a full anſwer to my book, he 

manifeſtly falls a nibbling at one ſingle paſſage in it, 
Tillotſon. 

N1'BBLER. . /. [from nibble.] One that 
bites by little at a time. | 


INICE. adj. [nepe, Saxon, ſoft. ] 


1. Accurate in judgment to minute exact- 
neſs; ſuperfluouſly exact. It is. often 
uſed to expreſs a culpable delicacy., 
Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the niceſ eye 
can find a ſpot in. Sidney. 

Nor be ſo nice in taſte myſelf to know, 
If what I ſwallow be a thruſh or no. Drydene 
- Thus criticks, of leſs judgment than caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 
Form ſhort ideas, and offend in arts, a 
As moſt in manners, by a love to parts. 
Our author, happy in a judge ſo nice, 


Pope. 


Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's advice. 

7 4 | ” of CPCs 
She is ſo nice and critical in her 8 
ſenſible of the ſmalleſt error, that the maid is often 


forced to dreſs and undreſs her daughters three or 
four times a- day. e 


Laws 


2, Delicate; 


Youngs 
At the time or turn imme- 


[from nib, the beak 
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2. Delicate z ſcrupulouſly and minutely 


cautious. ; | 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


Dear love! continue nice and chaſte 3 
For if you yield, you do me wrong ; 
Let duller wits to love's end haſte, 
I have enough to woo thee long. 
Of honour men at firſt, like women nice, 
Raife maiden ſcruples at unpractis'd vice. 
k E. Hallifax. 
Having been compiled by Gratian, in an ignorant 
age, we ought not to be too nice in examining it. 
Baker. 


Donne. 


3. Faſtidious ; ſqueamitſh. 
God hath here 
Varied his bounty ſo with new delights, 


As may compare with heaven; and to taſte, 


Think not I ſhall be nice. Milton. 


4. Eaſily injured ; delicate. 


With how much eaſe is a young muſe betray'd ? 
How nice the reputation of the maid ? Roſcommon, 
» Formed with minute exactneſs. 
Indulge me but in love, my other paſſions 
Shall riſe and fall by virtue's niceſt rules. Addiſon. 
6. Requiring ſcrupulous exactneſs. 
Suppoſing an injury done, it is a nice point to 
proportion the reparation to the degree of the indig- 
* : L* Eftrange. 
y progreſs in making this ice and troubleſome 
experiment, I have ſet down more at laige. Newwtons 
7. Refined. 
A nice and ſubtle happineſs I ſee 
Thou to thyſelf propoſeſt, in the choice 
Of thy aſſociates, Adam; and wilt taſte 
No pleaſure, tho” in pleaſure ſolitary. Milton. 


8. Having lucky hits. This ſignification 
is not in uſe, 
When my hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ranſom lives 
Of me for jeſts. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
9. To make Nice. To be ſcrupulous: 


perhaps from faire le delicat. 
He that ſtands upon a ſlipp'ry place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him up. Shakeſp. 


Nickl. adv. [from nice.] 


1. Accurately ; minutely; ſcrupulouſly. 
K naves in this plainneſs 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty filky ducking obſervants 

That ſtreteh their duties nicely. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
What mean thoſe ladies which, as tho” 

They were to take a clock to pieces, go 

So nicely about the bride ? Donne. 

Ne ought to ſtudy the grammar of his own tongue, 

that he may underſtand his own - country-ſpeech 

zicely, and ſpeak it properly. Locke. 
The next thing of which the doſes ought to be 


wicely determined, are opiates. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


At nicely carving ſhew thy wit; 
But ne er preſume to cat a bit, 
2. Delicately. | 
The inconveniences attending the beſt of govern- 
ments, we quickly feel, and are nicely ſenſible of the 
ſhare that we bear in them. 
Nrceness. 2. J. [from nice.] 
1. Accuracy; minute exactneſs. 
Where's now that labour'd niceneſs in thy dreſs, 
And all thoſe arts that did the ſpark expreis. Dryd. 


a. Superfluous delicacy or exactneſs. 

A fbrange niceneſs were it in me to refrain that 
from the ears of a: perſon repreſenting ſo much 
worthineſs, which I am glad even to rocks and 
woods to utter. Sidney. 
Orly ſome little boats, from Gaul that did her feed 
With triftes, which ſhe took for nicencſs more than 
need. 

Ualike the niceneſi of our modern dames, 
Aste cted nymphs, with new affected names. Dryd. 

Nor place them where 


Swift's Miſcel. 


Roaſt crabs offend the niccneſs of their noſe, Dry 21. 
Ni cETT. 2. /. [from ice. | 


Drayton. 


| 


4 


" 


. 


A 


Atterbury. | 


— 


„ 


e eee 
1. Minute accuracy of thought. 
Nor was this nicety of his judgment confined only 
to literature, but was the ſame in all other parts of 
art. 5 1 Prior. 
2. Accurate performance, or obſervance. 
As for the workmanſhip of the old Roman pil- 
lars, the ancients have not kept to the nicety of 
proportion and the rules of art ſo much as the mo- 
derns. Addiſon on Italy. 
3. Faſtidious delicacy ; ſqueamithneſs. 
| Hie them with ſpeeches meet 
Does fair intreat; no courting nicety, 
But ſimple true, and eke unfeigned ſweet. Spenſer. 
So love doth loath diſdainful nicety. Spenſer. 


\ 


4+ Minute obſervation ; punctilious diſ- 


crimination ; ſubtilty. 


pend on the fineneſs and riceties of words, it is no 
wonder if the wit of men ſo employed, ſhould per- 


His concluſions are not built upon any niceties, 

or ſolitary and uncommon appearances, but on the 
moſt ſimple and obvious circumſtances of theſe ter- 

reftrial bodies. Woodward. 


5. Delicate management; cautious treat- 
ment. 
Love ſuch nicety requires, 
One blaſt will put out all his fires. Swift's Poems. 
6. Effeminate ſoftneſs, 
7. Niceties, in the plural, is generally 
applied to dainties or delicacies in 


eating. 
Miller. 


Ni'cyas. #./, A plant. 
NICHE. n. /. [French.] A hollow in 


which a ſtatue may be placed. 
. Nickes, containing figures of white ſtone or mar- 
ble, ſhould not be coloured in their concavity too 
black. | Wotton. 

They not from temples, nor from gods refrain, 
But the poor lares ſrom the niches ſeize, 
If they be little images that pleaſe. 

On the ſouth a long majeſtick race 
Of Aegypt's prieſts, the gilded niches grace. Pope. 

The heirs to titles and large eſtates are well 
enough qualified to read pamphlets againſt religion 
and high flying; whereby they fill their niches, and 
carry themſelves through the world with that dig- 
nity which beſt becomes a ſenator and a ſquire. 


Swift's Miſcel. 
NICK. . /. [nicke, Teutonick, the 


twinkling of an eye. ] 
1. Exact point of time at which there is 
neceſſity or convenience. 

That great inſtrument of ſtate ſuſfered the fatal 
thread to be ſpun out to that length for ſome poli- 
tick reſpects, and then to cut it off in the very nick. 

Howes Vocal Foreſt, 

What in our watches that in us is found, 

So to the height and rick we up be wound, 
No matter by what hand or trick. 
That trick, | 
Had it come in the ich, 4 | 
Had touch'd us to the quick. Denham. c 
Thongh dame fortune ſeem to ſmile, ' 
And leer upon him for a while; 
Sbe' UI after ſhew him in the nick 
Of ail his glories a dog trick. Hudibras. 

And ſome with ſymbols, ſigns, and tricks, 

Engrav'd in planetary nicks, 

With their own influences will fetch them 

Down from their orbs, arreſt and catch them. 
| f Hudibras. 
| This nick of time is the critical occaſion for the 
gaining of a point. L* Eftrange. 


from nock or notch. | : 
3. A ſcore; a reckoning: from reckon- 
' ings kept anciently upon tallies, or 
notched ſticks. 

Launce his man told me, he lov'd her art of all 
wich, 5 Shakeſpeare. 


If reputation attend theſe conqueſts, which de- |. 
| 2. 
plex and ſubtilize the fignification of ſounds. Locke. | 


Dryden. 


| 


— 


Suc kling. 


2. A notch cut in any thing. [ Corrupted | 
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4. A winning throw. [ aich, French, alu. 
eee 
Come, ſeven's the main, 

Cries Ganymede ; the uſual trick 

Seven, fur a fix, eleven a nick. 

To Nick. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hit; to touch luckily; to perform 

by ſome ſlight aztifice uſed at the lucky 
moment. | 

Is not the winding up of witneſs 
A nicking more than half the bus neſs? Hud ive 

The juſt ſeaſon of doing things muſt be mick'd 
and all accidents improved. L' Eframe. 

Take away paſſion while it is predominant = 
afloat, and juſt in the critical height of j 
with ſome lucky or unlucky word, and 
certainly over-rule it. 

To cot in nicks or notches, 

His beard they have ſing'd off with brands of gre. 
And ever as it blaz'd they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair, 
My maſter preaches patience, and the while 
His man with ſciſſars nicks him like a fool. Sbabeſ. 

Breaks watchmen's heads, and chairmen's glafles 
And thence proceeds to nicking ſaſhes, 

3. To ſuit, as tallies cut in nicks. 
Words ricking and reſembling one another, ae 
applicable to different ſignifications. Camden. 
4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice; to dif. 


appoint by ſome trick or unexpected 
turn. 


P rior, 


t, rick it 
you may 
South, 


Prim, 


Why ſhould he follow you ? 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Have nick'd his captainſhip, at ſuch a point. Sal. 


Ni cKNAME. #. J. [nom de nique, Fr.) 
A name given in ſcoff or contempt; a 
term of deriſion; an opprobrious or 


contemptuous appellation, 

The time was when men were had in price for 
learning; now letters only make men vile. Es is 
upbraidingly called a poet, as if it were a con- 
temptible nickname. | Ben Ferſon 

My mortal enemy hath not only falſely ſur. 
miſed me to be a feigned perſon, giving me vi. 
names, but allo hath offered large ſums of money 
to corrupt the princes with whom 1 have been re- 
tained. Bacon's Henry VII. 

So long as her tongue was at liberty, there wa 
not a word got from her, but the ſame nickram: in 
deriſion. g L' Eftrarges 

To Ni CKNAME. v. a. To call by an op- 


probrious appellation. 

You nickname virtue vice; 

For virtue's office never breaks men's troth. Shak. 

Leſs ſeem theſe facts which treaſons nickname 

force, 
Than ſuch a fear'd ability for more. Denham 
To Ni'cTATE. v. a. [uicto, Latin.] To 
wink. . 

There are ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes, which 
are wanting in man; as the ſeventh or ſuſpenſory 
muſcle of the eye, the niFating membrane, and the 
ſtrong aponeuroſes on the ſides of the neck. Ry» 

Nivps. 2. . [nidus, Lat.] A brood: a, 
a nice of pheaſants 


Ni Db ET. 2. J. [corrupted from nithig 
or aiding. The opprobrious term with 
which che man was anciently branded 
who re fuſed to come to the royal ſtandard 
in times of exigency.] A coward; 3 
daſtard. | 
There was one true Engliſh word. of greater force 
than them all, now out of all uſe; it ſignifieth no 
more than abject, baſe-mindeg, falſe-hearted, coward, 
or nidget. Camden. 
Ni bir ic TION. 2. J. [nidificatio, Lat. 
The act of building neſtss. 
That place, and that method of nidification, doth 
abundantly anſwer the creature's occaſions. Der bum 
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8 a abs. | B, Saxon, vileneſs.]I]I . Tiberius was noted for his »iggardly temper; 
| Nr 01008 0 na word bentfying wer! he uſed only to give to his attendants their diet. '1 


-mi falſe-hearted, coward or nidget. 4 | 
da | . Sparing; wary. 


* . 


Dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her ſanguine gown by nig bt and day, ö 
Arbuthnot on Coins. Obſervant of the ſouls that paſs the downward ways 


a , Dryden. 
Ne od ; 1 know your mind, and 1 will ſatisfy it; nei- | 2. The end of the day of life; death, 
Ni DOROUS. ag LON, . cher will 1 + it like 3 niggardly a 'Zoing | She clos'd her eyes in everlaſting night. Dryd. | 
es: gau 1 Ne farther than the bounds of the queſtion. Sidney. 3. State or time of ignorance or 2 
at. 1 1 ** I'GGARDLY, adv. Sparingl park- When learning after the long Gothick night, 
Incenſe 5 8 — Wr | moniouſly, Lay P 873 Fair o'er the weſtern world diffus'd her light. Anon. 
w"— 1 devotion; which they may do by al I have long loved her, followed her, ingroſs'd | 4» State of. being not pnderſtood ; unin- 
Und of contriſtation of the ſpirits, and partly alſo opportunities to meet her; feed every flight occa- telligibility. a 22 
heating and exalting them. Bacon. ſion that could but miggara'y give me fight of her. Nature and Nature e works lay hid in night. Pope. 
5 re ſigns of the functions of the ſtomach being Z Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 5. It is much uſed in compoſition, p 
depraved, are eructations with the taſte. of the ali- N1 GGARDNESS. "ip {from niggard. | To. Nrionr. ad verbially. Ia this night; l 
ment, acid, nidaroſe, or fetid, reſembling the taſte] Avarice; ſordid parſimony. Not uſed. | at this night. 82 
of rotten eggs. 2 All preparations, both for food and lodging, ſuch There came men in hither to-night of the chil- * 
Ni pokO's1T v. . . [from nidorous.] Eruc-] as would make one deteſt niggardreſs, it is fo flut- | ren of Iſrael, to ſearch out the country. Jebua, 1 
tation with the, taſte of undigeſted roalt- tiſh a vice. a Sidney. N1GHTBRAWLER. 2. / [ night and ”} cone | i 
meat. | NIGH. prep. [nyÞ, Saxon.] At no ler.] One who raiſes diſturbances in 85 
The cure of this nidorgſicy is, by vomiting and great diſtance from. the nirht | 75 
purging · 1 ayer. onthe Hamers. Stars diſt but #7 L + 1 d oth You 2 your reputation, W 
NipuL orion: i Je (aidler, —ñ hon. | Ad fend your ich opiion for the name = @=@—@—>o Bi 
time o 5 g i Nigb this receſs, with terror they ſurve oils: erratic . , a > TY v4 
"The ground of this pol prac might be | huge man rs an ny, | NG Tar; m/e [night and cap.) A 
e Y . N 


22 
— 


3 Garth. cap worn in bed, or in undreſs. 
5 N 5 5 Fae rg bre N1cn, adv. | The rabblement houted, and clapt their chopt 
eſrecially remarking in the time of their nidu/a. | I» Not at a great diſtance, either in time hands, and threw up their ſweaty night-caps. Shake, 


& * 


ri-n, and bringing forth their young. Brown. | or place, or courſe of events: when it ine rr 
N1ECE. n. J. [ niece, niepce, French ; nep- is uſed of time, it 18 applied to time below; and therefore they ſay in Wales, when cer - 

tis, Latin.] The daughter of a brother future. - | tain hills have their zight-caps on, they mean miſ- 

or ſiſter. He was fick nigh unto death. Philip. ii. 27. chief. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory« 
| My niece Plantagenet, 2, To a place near. How did the humbled ſwain deteſt 


Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloſter. Shak. 


Mordecai ſent letters both nigh and far. Eftber. | His prickly beard, and hairy breaſt © 
While he thus his niece beſtows, - 


He drew nigh and to. me held, His night-cap border'd round with lace, 


About our iſle he builds a wall. Waller. Ew'n x my mouth, of that ſame fruit held part, | Non sive no 3 " 2 Ne Swift. 
. . - Which he had pluck'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. I GHTCROW., . . 1778 nd crow; 
KP bags - 2 : pluc ilton's Para 4 ron 
eng 3 $ Aste 3 — di 3 I will defer that anxious thought, * 1 nycticorax, Lat. ] A bird that cries in 
\ miler ; 4-3"; , And death, by fear, ſhall not be aigher brought. | the night. 
ricious, parimonious fellow, Dioden.“ The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign; 
Then let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to 3. Almoſt : as, he was zigh dead. Th - 57 be 4251 EG od 
weeds or mud. Let ſome unjuſt niggards make Nie dj , | Ihe mght-crow cry d, 8 Foal 5 3 
weres to ſpoil thy beauty. | Sidnev. . . , | p 2 Y 
Be not 1 of — ſpeech. ee. 1. Near; not diſtant; not remote: Either | NI . 2. / [night and dew.] Dew 
Serve him as a grudging maſter, in time or place. that wets the ground in the night. 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth. Milton. The figtree putteth out leaves, ſummer is nigh. All things are huſh'd, as nature's ſelf lay dead, 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence z | ; Matthew. | The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head; 
For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe. Pope. The loud tumult ſhews the battle nigb. Prior. | The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 
N1GGARD. adj a Now too nigb th' archangel ſtood. Milton. And ſleeping flowers beneath the ni br. dero ſweat; 
1. Sordid; avaricious; parſimonious. 2. 2 "_ by __ 3 ee FA 2 2nd ay. * 
2 One ſhe found e committed the prote 10N o 1s 10n anes to n * 4 „ 
With all the gifts of bounteous nature crown'd, two of his nigh kinſmen and aſſured friends. Knolles. | dog that hunts 1n the nigh t. UV ſed by 
Of gentle blood; but one whoſe niggard fate His uncle or uncle's ſon, or any that is nigh of deer-ſtealers. | 
me ſet him far below her high eſtate.» Dryden. | kin unto him of his family, may ay 0 — When night-dogs run, all ſorts of deer are chaced. 
2. Sparing; wary. N ; het; a odd Sc as | Sbaleſp. 
Moſt free of queſtion, but to our demands To NI H. v. n. [from the particle.] To|N/curprss. . J. [night and dreſs.] 
Niggard in his reply. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | approach ; to advance; to draw near. The dreſs worn at night. 
4 o Ni GGARD. v. a. [from the noun, | Now day is done, and night is nighing faſt. The fair ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 
Ban 1 To ſtint; to ſupply ſparin gly. ww : Hubber d. When each new night-dreſs gives a new diſeaſe. 
To 7 , Tho deep of night is crept upon our talk, Nt GHLY. adv. [from nigh, the adjec- £ Gs ; Pape. 
= nd nature muſt obey neceſſity; tive.] Nearly; within a little. Ni'onhT ED. adj. [from night.] Darken- 
dhich Which we will aiggard with a little reſt. Shakeſp. A man born blind, now adult, was taught by ed; clouded; black. | 
nfory * Ni'ccarpis H. adj. [ from niggard.] Hay- | bis touch to diſtinguiſh between a cube and a ſphere It was great ign'rance, Glo'ſter's eyes being out, 
;* = — ing ſome diſpolition to avarice. | of the ſame metal, and nighly of the ſame — To let I : Edmund, I think, is gone, 
(ys # u een yay” . : f en. In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch 
: 4% Avarice ; fordid ke bring .]. GHNESS, 2. /. [from ig.] Nearneſs; His nighted ls. Shakeſpeare * _ 
Fi Niggardlineſs is not good huſbandry, nor gene- rr 3 Fo pon b — — or 8 , K 
rofity, profuſion, Aaddiſens Spectator. Ny HT. u. 1. Hack. Gothick ; nihx, 3 FEY INY YET" fy. Shabeſdeave 
| GGARDLY, ad. from niggard. | axon ; nuit, French. TY , R he Wh , 
1. Avaricious ; ſordidly parſimonious. 1+ The time of darkneſs ; the time from ee Ne 8 ins Fare] | 
Where the owner of the houſe will be bountiful, ſun-ſet to ſun-riſe. Will 5 ie ad 55 1 10 
it 15 not for the ſteward to be niggardly. Hall. The duke of Cornwall, and Regan his dutcheſs, OED Leer ng, 


Lare: penurious god, very niggardly of his op-] will be here this night, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. J'or hills, and finking bogs, and pethleſs Lowng. = 
4 ph anions muſt be watched like a hard-hearted In the morning he ſhall devour the prey, and at 
. trealurer, 7 


8 . Gay. 
— Dieyden. night divide the ſpoil. Genefis, Aix, 27, | NE GHTFIRE. . % [night and fire} 
hy are we fo niggardly to ſtop at one fifth ? Let them ſleep, let them fleep on, Ignis fatuus; Will-a-Wiſp. : 
iy do ve not raiſe it one full moiety, and double | Till this ſtormy night be gone, |, Fooliſh night res women s and children's wiſhes, 
our money ? Locke. | And th' eternal morrow dawn; Chaſes in arras, gilded emptineſs : | 
3 not »iggardly but wiſe, Then the curtains will be drawn; | Theſe are the pleaſures here. Herbert. 
3 The _— beſtows, and there denies, And they waken with that light, | NY GHTFLY. #. 2 [night and .] Moth 
doth + by each other's virtues we may riſe. Gran. Whoſe day ſhall never ſſeep in nights Craſhaw. | that flies in the night, e 
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Wyy rather, fleep, lies thou in ſmoaky cribs, 


And huſh't with buzzing night-flics to thy ſlumber; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Shake. 


-NicuTro'unDERED. adj. [from night 


and founder.) Loſt or diſtreſſed in the 


night. 

Either ſome one like us nightfoundered here, 

Or elſe fon neighbour woodman, or at worſt, 

Bome roving robber calling to his fellows. Milton. 
N1'caTGown. 2. . {night and gown. | 

A looſe gown uſed for an undreſs. 

Since his majeſty went into the field, 
I have Fen her riſe from her bed, throw 


Her night-gown upon her. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


They have put me in a ſilk zight-gowwn, and a 
gaudy fool's cap. . 
To meagre muſe- rid mope, aduſt and thin, 

In a dun night-gown of his own looſe ſkin. Pope. 


NrenTtrac. ». /. [night and Hag.) 


Witch ſuppoſed to wander in the night. 


Nor uglier follows the nighthag, when called 
In ſecret, riding through the air, ſhe comes 
Lur'd with the ſmell of infant-blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


N1"cHTINGALE, #. /. [from night and 
zalan, Saxon, to ſing ; ga/m, Teuto- 

nick, is a ſound or echo. ] 

i. A ſmall bird that ſings in the night 


with remarkable melody ; Philomel. 
: I think, 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. Shakeſpeare» 
Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, be 
the inſtruments of voice, and by their agitations 
concur in thoſe delightful modulations, yet cannot 
we aſſign the cauſe unto any particular formation; 
and I perceive the nigbtingale hath ſome diſadvan- 
tage in the tongue. | Browns 
Thus the wiſe rightingale that leaves her home, 
Purſuing conſtantly the chearful ſpring, 
| To foreign groves does her old mulick bring. 


Addiſen's Guardian. 


W: aller I 
2, A word of endearment. | 
My nightingale ! 
We'll beat them to their beds. Shakeſpeare. 


Nr carTLyY. adv. [from night. ] 
1. By night. | 
'Thee, Sion ! and the flowry brooks beneath, 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly 1 viſit. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Let all things ſuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and 
In the affliction of thoſe terrible dreams 
That ſhake us nightly, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Every night. 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt' ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. Addiſon's Spectator, 
N1'caTLY. ac. [from aight.] Done by 
night; acting by night; happening by 
night. | 
May the ſtars and ſhining moon attend 
Your nightly ſports, as you vouchfafe to tell 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel. 
Dryden. 
Soon as the flocks ſhook off the nightly dews, 
Two ſwains, whom love kept wakeful and the 
mu... 
Pour'd o'er the whit'ning vale their fleecy care. 
x Pope. 
Ni onrTMAN. 2. /. [night and man.] One 
who carries away ordure in the night. 


N1 GHTMARE. 2. /. [night, and accord- 
ing to Temple, mara, a ſpirit that, in 
the northern mythology, was related to 
torment or ſuffocate fleepezs.] A mor- 
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the preſſure of weight upon the breaſt. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the would, 
He met the nightmare, and her name he told ; 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are, dulneſs, 
drowſineſs, vertigoes, tremblings, oppreſſions in 
„ , fleep, and night-mares. | Arbuthnot. 
Ni GHTPIECE. 2. /. [night and piece. 
A picture ſo coloured as to be ſuppoſed. 
| ſeen by candle light; not by the light 
of the day. n 

He hung a great part of the wall with »ight- 
Pieces, that ſeemed to ſhow themſelves by the candles 
which were lighted up; and were ſo inflamed by 
the ſun-ſhine which fell upon them, that I could 
ſcarce forbear crying out fire, ' Addiſon. 

N1i”cHTRAIL. 2. J. | night and reg], Sax. 
a gown or robe, ] A looſe cover thrown 
over the dreſs at night. A 
An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or 
* night-rail ; but will talk as gravely as a father of 
the church on the vitta and peplus. Addifon on Med. 
N1GHTRA'VEN. #. . | night and raven; 
nycticorax.] A bird ſuppoſed of ill 
- omen, that cries loud in the night. 

The ill-fac't owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, 

The hoarſe nigbt-raven, trump of doleful drere. 
Spenſer. 

I pray his bad voice bode no miſchief ; 

I had as lief have heard the night-rawen, 
Come what plague would have come after it. Shak. 

Nic#TRO'BBER. 2. J. [night and robber. 
One who ſteals in the dark. 

Highways ſhould be fenced on both ſides, where- 
by thieves and night-robbers might be more eaſily 
purſued and encountered. 

Ni'GHTRULE. 2. . [night and rule.] A 
tumult in the night. | 
How now, mad ſprite, 
What night-rule now about this haunted grove ? | 
*s Shakeſpeare. 
Ni CHTSHADE. #. . [mh cada, Sax. ] 
A plant of two kinds; .1. Common 
nightſhade. [ /olanum. 2. 
nightſhade. [ be/ladona. 
NiokRTSsRHITNING. adj. [night and fhine.] 
Shewing brightneſs in the night. 

None of theſe noctiluca, or night-ſhining bodies, 
have been obſerved in any of the antient ſepulchres. 
| ; Wilkins's Dædalus. 

Nr GHTSHRIEK. #. J. [night and ſprieł. 
A cry in the night. 

| I have almoſt forgot the taſte of fears : 

The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 

To hear a night-ſbrick ; and my fell of hair 

Would at a diſmal treatiſe route and ſtir, 

As life were in't. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


| N1'GHTTRIPPING. adj. | night and trip. 


Going lightly in the night, 
Could it be prov'd, 
That ſome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd 
. In cradle cloaths, our children where they lay, 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shak. 


N1'GHTWALK, 2. /. [night and wall.] 
Walk in the night. | 
If in his night-wwalk he met with irregular ſcho- 


lars, he took their names, and a promiſe to appear, 
| _unſent for, next morning. Walton's Lifeof Sanderſon. 
N1i'GHTWALKER. n. /. | xight and walk. ] 


One who roves in the night upon ill 


* 


þ 


deſigns. | 
Men that hunt ſo, be privy ſtealers, or nigbt- 
walkers. | ; Aſcbam. 


N1iGHTWA'RBLING. adj. [sight and war-. 
ble.) Singing in the night. 
Now is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the ſilent, ſave where ſilence yields 


| To the night-warbiing. bird. Milton s Paradiſe Loſt. 
| | | 


Shakeſpeare. 


did oppreſſion in the night, reſembling - 


| 


1 


Spenſer. 4 | 


Deadly 
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NronTwanrd. adj. [night and ward,! 


A hing towards night. 
Tha ie et Aude, wherewith the | 
| Milton un Education, 
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| by change 2 the watch. | 
I remem ee upon my bed, and i 
thee in the A Nor: Pſalm, wil. 6 
Nicrt'scenT. adj. [nigreſcens, Latin,] 
2 black; approaching to black. 
neſs, | | 
NicRr1Fica'TION. 2. /. [niger and fac; 
Lat.] The act of Art . i. 
NI HI“LIT Y. 2. J. [nihilite, French ; nihi. 
lum, Latin.) Nothingneſs; the fate 
of being nothing. 
Not being is conſidered as excluding all ſubſtance 
and then all modes are alſo neceſſarily excluded : and 
this we call pure nibi/ity, or mere nothing. Warr, 
To NiLL. v. @. [from ne will, nillan, 


Saxon.] Not to will; to refuſe; 10 
reject, | 
Certes, ſaid he, I ni/! thine offer'd grace, 

Ne to be made ſo happy do intend, - 

Another bliſs before mine eyes 1 place, 

Another happineſs, another end. Spenſer, 

In all affections ſhe concurreth ſtill; 

If now, with man and wife to will and »i// 

The ſelf-ſame things, a note of concord be, 

I know no couple better can agree. Ben Jonſn. 
NIV L. 1. /. The ſhining ſparks of braſg 

in trying and melting the ore. 

To NIM. v. a. [nemen, Dutch, to take.] 

To take. In cant, to ſteal. 

They'll queſtion Mars, and by his look 
Detect who 'twas that imm'd a cloak. Hudibras. 
They could not keep themſelves honeſt of their 
fingers, but would be rimming ſomething or other for 
the love of thieving. I' Eftranys. 
NI” MBLE. adj. | from aim or numan, Sax. 
tractable. ] Quick; active; ready; 
ſpeedy ; lively; expeditious. 
They being nimbler-jointed than the ref, 
And more induſtrious, gathered more ſtore. Spenſer, 
You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her ſcornful eyes. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
You have dancing ſhoes ä 
With nimble ſolem Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
His off ring ſoon propitious fire from heaven 

Conſum'd with nimble glance and. grateful ſteam ; 

G The others not, for his was not fincere, Milton. 

Thro' the mid ſeas the zimble pinnace ſails, 

, Aloot from Crete before the northern gales. Pope. 
Ni MBLENESs. 2. J. from nimble.) Quick- 
neſs; activity; ſpeed ; agility ; readi- 
| neſs; dexterity ; celerity ; expedition; 
ſwiftneſs. 

The hounds were ſtraight uncoupled, and ere 
long the ſtag thought it better to truſt to the 
nimbleneſs of his feet, than to the ſlender fortifica- 
tion of his lodging. Sidney. 
; Himſelf ſhewing at one inſtant both ſteadineſs 
and nimbleneſs, Sidney. 

All things are therefore partakers of God; they 
are his offspring, his influence is in them, and the 
perſonal wiſdom oi *:0d is for that very cauſe ſaid 
to excel in nimbleneſs or agility, to pierce into all 
intellectual, pure and ſubtile ſpirits, to go through 

all, and to reach unto every thing. Hookers 

We, lying ſtill, FE RS 
Are full of reſt, defence and nimbleneſs. Shakeſpearts 
Ovid ranged over all Parnaſſus with great nun- 
bleneſs and agility ; but as he did not much care 
for the toil requiſite to climb the upper part of 
the hill, he was generally roving about the bottom. 
Addiſen's Guurdiam 


' 


INI uBLEWIT TED. adj. [nimble and wit} 


Quick; eager to ſpeak. 


44 


| Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain vim 
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your peace · 


ſpeedily; actively. 
* * 1500 in a lady's chamber, 


To the laſcivious playing of a lute. Shakeſpeare. | 


The air 2 4 j 
ſy and ſweetly recommends itſelf, Shakeſpeare, 
WIA — can aimbly run, tho* ſome be lame. 


Davies. 


The liquor we poured from the cryſtals, and ſet 


it in a digeſting furnace to evaporate more 327. 


4 s. 1. J. Nimbleneſs. Spenſer. 
n *. 4 [aimietas, ſchool Lat.] 
The ſtate of being too much. 
Ni“ MMER. 2. J. [from im.] A thief; 
a pilferer. 


Nix couroor. . J. [corruption of 


the Latin an compos.] A fool; a trifler. 
An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a nincempoop, is 
the beſt language ſhe can afford me. Addiſen, 
NINE. . /. [niun, Gothick ; nion, 
Saxon.] One more than eight; one 
leſs than ten.. 
The weyward ſiſters, 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 
A thouſand ſcruples may ſtartle at firſt, and 
yet in concluſion prove but a nine-days wonder. 
Thy L"* Eftrange. 
At ninety-nine a modern and a dunce. Pope. 
The faults are nine in ten owing to affectation, 
and not to the want of underſtanding. Swift. 
N1i'NEFOLD. 2. J. [nize and fold. ] Nine 
times; any thing nine times repeated. 
This huge convex of fire, 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round ninefold. 
Milton. 
N1'NePENCE. 2. J. [nine and pence.] A 
ſilver coin valued at nine-pence. 


Three filver pennies, and. a —_— bent. 


NINEPINS. 2. J. Caine and pin.] A play 
where nine pieces of wood are ſet up on 
ws ground to be thrown down by a 

owl, 


A painter made bloſſoms upon trees in December, 


July. Peacham. 
For as when merchants break, o'erthrown 
Like nine gin, they ſtrike others down. Hudibras. 


times twenty, 


never values himſelf above nine-ſcore, as not think- 
ing he has a right to the tenth part, which he 
always appropriates to charitable uſes, Addiſon. 
rk. adj, [nizontyne, Saxon.) 
Nine and ten; one leſs than twenty. 


Nineteen in twenty of perplexing words might 
changed into eaſy ones, ſuch as occur to ordi- 


nary men. Sæoift. 
Ni ,*TEENTH. adj. [ nigonxeoða, Sax.) 
e ordinal of nineteen ; the ninth af- 

ter the tenth, 


In the nineteenth year of king Nebuchadnezzar 
my of Babylon, came Nebuzaradan. 2 Kings. 
NI NETIETH, 


Saxon.] The 
tenth nine times told. 


17 * . 
NETY. adj. hundniqonxig, Saxon.] 
ine times ten, 


nos lived ninety years and begat Cainan, Genefis. 


wired counſellor at che bar, who was forward to] NINNY. 3. / Leine, a child, Spaniſh.) 
ſpeak, did interrupt him often, ſaid unto him, | | 
There is a great difference betwixt you and me; a 
in to me to ſpeak, and a+ pain to you to hold | 
pain 4 | . Bacon. 
NITMBLY. adv. [from nimble.] Quick- 


Shakeſpeare. - 


ay's Poſtorals. | 


nd ichoolboys playing at nine-pins upon ice in | 


Ni'xEsCORE, adj. | nine and /core.] Nine | 


Evgenius has two hundred pounds a-year; but | 


adj. pundniʒondeooða, 
ordinal of ninety; the 


SY 


A fool; a fimpleton. 
What a pied ninny's this? Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

| The A ak fo ſhabby, and oy like a ninny, 
That the captain ſuppos'd he was curate. _ Swift. 
Ni'xNYHAMMER, 2. . [from ninny:] A 
| ſimpleton. | 
Have you no more manners than to rail at Ho- 
cus, chat has ſaved that clod- pated, numſkulyd, 
ninny- hammer of yours from ruin, and all his fa- 
mily. | * Arbuthbnit's Jobn Bull. 

| NinTH. adj. [nexova, bac. That 
which precedes the tenth; the firſt after 
the eighth; the ordinal of nine. 


found any that ſee the ninth day. NET 
To NIP. v. a. [nijpen, Dutch.] 


1. To pinch off with the nails; to bite 

with the teeth. 1 
In oranges and lemons, the nipping of their rind 

giveth out their ſmell more. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 

2. To cut off by any ſlight means. 

The ſmall ſhoots that extract the ſap of the moſt 

leading branches, muſt be nipt off. Mortimer. 

3. Toblaſt; to deſtroy before full growth. 

This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 

\ The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, 

And bears his bluſhing honours, thick upon him; 

Ihe third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt ; 

And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely | 

His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root ; 

And then he falls as I do. bakeſp. Henry VIII. 

| A flower doth ſpread and dye, 

Thou would'ſt extend me to ſome good, 

Before I were by froſt's extremity nit in the bud. 

His delivery now proves 

| Abortive, as the fiiſt-born bloom of ſpring, 

Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's froſt. Milton. 
| Had he not been ripped in the bud, he might 
have made a formidable figure in his own works 
among poſterity.. Addiſon. 

From ſuch encouragement it is eaſy to gueſs to 


; had it not been nipt in the bud. Arbutb. 7. Bull, 
4. To pinch as froſt, | 
The air bites ſhrewdly, it is very cold. 


When iſicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail; 
When blood is apt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl. 

5. To vex; to bite. 

And ſharp remorſe his heart did prick and nip, 
That drops of blood thence like a well did play. 
Bs Spenſer. 
6. To fatiriſe; to ridicule; to taunt ſar- 
caſtically. 

But the right gentle mind would bite his lip 
To hear the javel ſo good men to nip. Hubberd. 

Quick wits commonly be in defire new fangled; 
in purpoſe unconſtant; bold with any perſon ; 
buly in every matter; ſoothing ſuch as be preſent, 
nipping any that is abſent. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Nie. 2. J. [from the verb.] 

1. A pinch with the nails or teeth. 

I am ſharply taunted, yea, ſometimes with pin- 
ches, nips, and bobs. Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter, 
2. A ſmall cut. 

What this a ſleeve? *tis like a demicannon; 
What up and down carv'd like an apple-tart ? 

\ Here's ſnip, and njp, and cut, and ſlith and flaſh, 
Like to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſpeare. 
| So haſty fruits and too ambitious flow'rs, 
Scorning the midwifry of rip'ning ſhow'rs, . 

In ſpite of froſts, ſpring from th* unwilling earth, 
But find a nip untimely as their birth. Stepney. 
4. A taunt; a ſarcaſm. 


Ni PER. 2. /. [from nip.) A ſatiriſt. 
Out of uſe. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


h 


Upon a ſtrict obſervation of many, I have not]. 
Brown. | 


what perfection I might have brought this work, 


It is a nipping and an eager air. Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 


7 | ak * - 
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| porters privily of good men. Aſcbam. 
Ni'yyezss. 2. J. [from zip.) Small pin- 
CCers, | 7 
Ni rPINSoTY. adv. [from nip.) With 
bitter ſarcaſm. 8 
NIPPLE. . J ſnypele, Saxon. ] 
1. The teat; the dug; that which the 
ſucking youpg take into their mouths. 
The babe that milks me. 
I would while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his boneleſs gums. . 
| Shakeſpeare. 
In creatures that nouriſh their young with milk, 
are adapted the nipples of the breaſt to the mouth 
and organs of ſuction. Ray on the Creations 


2. It is uſed by Chapman of a man. 
| As his foe, went then ſuffis'd away, 
Thoas ZEtolius threw a dart, that did his pile convey 
Above his apple, through his lungs. Cbapman. 
3. The orifice at which any animal liquor 
| is ſeparated, x | 
In moſt other birds there is only one gland, in 
which are divers little 7 e N ry 
I » lying under the njpp/z of the oil bag. 
he * EP Dkr, P byfico-Theology. 
Nri'eeLEwoORT. #. J. [Lampſana.] A 
weed. 2 2 
Nis: PRlus. 2. / [In law.] A judicial 
writ, which lieth in caſe where the in- 
queſt is panelled and returned before the 
juſtices of the bank; the one party or 
the other making petition to have this 
writ for the eaſe of the country. It is 
directed to the ſheriff, commanding that 
he cauſe the men impanelled to come 
before the juſtices in the ſame county, 
for the determining of the cauſe there, 
except it be ſo difficult that it need 
great deliberation : in which caſe, it is 
ſent again to the bank. It is ſo called 
from the firſt words of the writ 2 apud 
talem locum prius venerint; whereby it 
appeareth, that juſtices of aflizes and 
Jaitices of ni prias differ. So that 
juſtices of ai prius muſt be one of them 
before whom the cauſe is depending in 
the bench, with ſome other good men 
of the county aſſociated to him. Comvel. 


' 


| 


| 
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a louſe, or ſmall animal. 

The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horſes 
in ſummer, not by ſtinging them, but only . by 
their bombylious noiſe, or tickling them in ſticking 
their nits, or eggs, on the hair. Derbams 
Ni"TEnCY. 2. J. [nitentia, Latin.]- 

1. Luſtre; clear brightne 
2. [From the Latin, zitor.] Endeavour; 
ſpring to expand itſelf, 

The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of theſe 
particles; from which acceleration their ſpring, or 
endeayour outward, will be augmented : that Is, 
thoſe zones will have a ſtrong ritency to fly wider 

open. | a Beyle. 
Nr ING. =./. [or niding; ſee NI DIN G.] 

A coward, daſtard, poltroon. 

N1'T1D. adj. [nitidas, Lat.] Bright; ſhin- 
ing ; luſtrous. 

We reſtore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and 
nitid yellow, by putting them into fire and aqua- 
. fortis, which take off the adventitious filth, | 

| Boyle on Colours. 
NITRE. ». /. [zitre, French; nitrum, 
Latin, ] 


The falt which we know at this time, under the 


name of nitre or falt-petie, is a cryſtalline pellu- 
cid, 


| Ready backbiters, fore nipperr, and ſpiteful re- 


Ni. . J. [þnizu, Saxon.] The egg of 
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. Why rather, ſleep, lies thou in ſmoaky cribs, 


And huſh't with buzzing night-flics to thy ſlumber ; 


Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 


And lulld with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Shake. 
-NicuTro'unDERED. adj. [from night 


founder.) Loſt or diſtreſſed in the 


and 
night. 
Either ſome one like us nightfoundered here, 
Ur elſe ſorde neighbour woodman, or at worſt, 


Bome roving robber calling to his fellows. Milton. 
N1i'cnTGown. n. . [night and gown. ]. 


A looſe gown uſed for an undreſs, 
Since his majeſty went into the field, 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw 


Her night-gown upon her. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
They have put me in a filk night-gown, and a 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


gaudy fool's cap. 
To meagre muſe-rid mope, aduſt and thin, 


In a dun right-gown of his own looſe ſkin. Pope. 
[night and Hag. 
Witch ſuppoſed to wander in the night. 


NicrTtHac. ». J. 


Nor uglier follows the nighthag, when called 
In ſecret, riding through the air, ſhe comes 
Lur'd with the ſmell of infant - blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches. 


nick, is a ſound or echo. ] 


1. A ſmall bird that ſings in the night | 


' with remarkable melody ; Philomel. 
I think, 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould fing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. 


tage in the tongue. Browns. 
Thus the wiſe nightingale that leaves her home, 
Purſuing conſtantly the chearful ſpring, 
To foreign groves does her old muſick bring. 


Waller. 
2. A word of endearment. 
My nightingale ! 

We'll beat them to their beds. Shakeſpeare. 


N1'cHaTLY. adv. | from night.] 
1. By night. 

'Thee, Sion ! and the flowry brooks beneath, 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I viſit. Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 
| Let all things ſuffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and ſleep 
In the affliction of thoſe terrible dreams 
That ſhake us rightly, 
2, Every night. 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt' ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. Addiſon's Spectator. 
N1'caTLY. ac. from night.] Done by 
night; acting by night; happening by 
night. 
May the ſtars and ſhining moon attend 


Your nightly ſports, as you vouchſaſe to tell 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Dryden. ' 


Soon as the flocks ſhook off the nightly dews, 
Two ſwains, whom love kept wakeful and the 
mule, 
Pour'd o'er the whit'ning vale their fleecy care. 


Pope. 


NI HTMAN. 2. /. [night and man.] One 


who carries away ordure in the night. 


N1 GHTMARE. 2. /. [night, and accord- 
ing to Temple, mara, a ſpirit that, in 


the northern mythology, was related to 


torment or ſuffocate ſleepess.] A mor- 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
N1"cnTINnGALE. n. /. [from night and 
zalan, Saxon, to ſing ; ga/m, Teuto- 


Shakeſpeare» 

Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, be 
the inſtruments of voice, and by their agitations 
concur in thoſe delightful modulations, yet cannot 
we affign the cauſe unto any particular formation; 
and I perceive the nigbtingale hath ſome diſadvan- 
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the prefſure of weight upon the breaſt. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the would, 

He met the nightmare, and her name he told ; 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. 


A picture ſo coloure 


of the day. 


ſcarce forbear crying out fire. 


over the dreſs at night. | 


Ni1iGHTRA'VEN. #. . [night and raven; 
nycticorax.] A bird ſuppoſed of ill 

- omen, that cries loud in the night. 
The ill-fac't owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, 

The hoarſe nigbt-raven, trump of doleful diere. 

Spenſer. 

I pray his bad voice bode no miſchief ; 

I had as lief have heard the nigbt-raven, | 

Come what plague would have come after it. Shak. 


| NicHTRO'BBER. . . [night and robber.] 


One who ſteals in the dark. 


by thieves and night-robbers might be more eaſily 
purſued and encountered. Spenſer. 


Ni'GHTRULE. #./. [night and rule.] A 
tumult in the night. 
How now, mad ſprite, 
What night-rule now about this haunted grove ? 
_ Shakeſpeare. 
Nich TSsHADE. 2. . [nie cada, Sax: ] 
A plant of two kinds; 1. Common 
nightſhade. [ /olanum. 2. Deadly 
nightſhade. [ 5e//adona. 
N1icaTsSHl' NING. adj. | night and fhine.] 
Shewing brightneſs in the night. 


have been obſerved in any of the antient ſepulchres. 
Wilkins's Daedalus. 
Ni” GHTSHRIEK. #. J. [night and prick. 
A cry in the night. h 
I have almoſt forgot the taſte of fears: 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 
To hear a night-ſbrick ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe route and ſtir, 
As life were in't. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
N1'GHTTRIPPING. ad}. | night and zrip. | 
Going lightly in the night. 
Could it be prov'd, 
That ſome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd 
In cradle cloaths, our children where they lay, 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shak. 


Walk 1n the night. 


If in his night-2walk he met with irregular ſcho- 
lars, he took their names, and a promiſe to appear, 
unſent for, next morning. Walton's Lifeof Sanderſon. 
N1i'GHTWALKER. u. / | night and walk. | 


One who roves in the night upon ill 


deſigns. | 
Men that hunt ſo, be privy ſtealers, or nigbt- 
walbers. Aſcbam. 


NIGHTWARBLING. adi. [ #ight and war: 
ble.) Singing in the night. 

Now is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the ſilent, ſave where filence yields 


 Arbuthnot. 


He hung a great part of the wall with »ight- 
Pieces, that ſeemed to ſhow themſelves by the candles 
which were lighted up; and were ſo inflamed by 
the ſun-ſhine which fell upon them, that I could 

- Addiſon. 
Ni'cHTRAIL. 2. J. | night and reg], Sax. 


a gown or robe. ] A looſe cover thrown 


An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or 
night-rail ; but will talk as gravely as a father of 
the church on the vitta and peplus. Addifon on Med. 


Highways ſhould be fenced on both fides, where- 


None of theſe noctiluca, or nigbt-ſbining bodies, 


| bid oppreſſion in the night, reſembling. 


The forerunners of an apoplexy are, dulneſs, 

| drowſinefs, vertigoes, tremblings, oppreſſions in 

- , Nleep, and night-mares. 

Ni GHTPIECE. #. /. [night and piece. 
as to be ſuppoſed 


ſeen by candle light; not by the light 


| To take. 


\ 


| Ni'GHTWALK, #. /. [night and walk.] | 
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Nronrwanp. adj. [night and 
"Approaching towards night, - 
| i night-ward ſtudies, 
8 work. / [ DOD on Educati 
1'GHTWATCH. 3. /. [night and watch, ] 
A period of the night as diflioguith, 
by change of the watch. | 
I remember th bed, and medi 
thee in the ge-, ae, it.. 
NiGcRE'SCENT, adj. [ nigre/ſcens, Latin,] 
=> ihe black ; approaching to black. 
neſs, | 


NicriFica'TION. 2. / [niger and fac; 
Lat.] The a@ of er black” 8 
NI HI“ LIT Y. 2. J. [nihilite, French; ibi. 
lum, Latin.] Nothingneſs; the ſtate 

of being nothing. 

Not being is conſidered as excluding all ſubſtance 
and then all modes are alſo neceſſarily excluded ; and 
this we call pure nibility, or mere nothing. Waits, 
To NiLL. v. a. [from ne will, nillan, 


Saxon, ] Not to will; to refuſe; 10 
reject. 
Certes, ſaid he, I ni/! thine offer'd grace, 
Ne to be made fo happy do intend, 
Another bliſs before mine eyes 1 place, 
Another happineſs, another end. Spenſer. 
In all affections ſhe concurreth ſtill; 
If now, with man and wife to will and 21, 
The ſelf- ſame things, a note of concord be, 
I know no couple better can agree. Hen Jonſen. 
NILL. 2. J. The ſhining ſparks of braſs 
in trying and melting the ore. 
To NIM. v. a. [nemen, Dutch, to take.] 


In cant, to ſteal. 
They'll queſtion Mars, and by his look 
Detect who twas that nimm*d a cloak. Hudibras. 
They could not keep themſelves honeſt of their 
fingers, but would be rimming ſomething or other for 
the love of thieving. | I' Eftrange, 
N1i”MBLE. adj. | from aim or numan, Sax. 
tractable. ] Quick; active; ready; 
ſpeedy ; lively ; expeditious. 
They being nimbler-jointed than the reft, 
And more induſtrious, gathered more ſtore. Spenſer, 
| You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her ſcornful eyes. 
You have dancing ſhoes 
With nimble ſolem Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Julict. 
His off ring ſoon propitious fire from heaven 
Conſum'd with nimble glance and. grateful ſteam ; 
The others not, for his was not fincere, Milton. 
Thro' the mid ſeas the zimble pinnace fails, 
Aloof from Crete before the northern gales. Pope. 
NI MBLENESS. 2. /. | from aimble.] Quick- 
neſs; activity; ſpeed; agility ; readi- 
| neſs; dexterity ; celerity ; expedition 
ſwiftneſs. 
The hounds were ſtraight uncoupled, and ere 
| long the ſtag thought it better to truft to the 
nimbleneſs of his feet, than to the ſlender fortifica- 
tion of his lodging. Sidney» 
| Himſelf ſhewing at one inſtant both fteadinefs 
and nimbleneſs. | Sidney» 
All things are therefore partakers of God; they 


— 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


perſonal wiſdom oi od is for that very cauſe ſaid 
to excel in nimbleneſs or agility, to pierce into all 
intellectual, pure and ſubtile ſpirits, to go through 
all, and to reach unto every thing. Hookers 
We, lying till, N 

Are full of reſt, defence and nimbleneſs. Shakeſpeare» 
Ovid ranged over all Parnaſſus with great nin- 
bleneſs and agility ; but as he did not much care 
for the toil requiſite to climb the upper part of 
the hill, he was generally roving about the bottom. 
Addiſen's Guardiate 


| N1'MBLEWITTED. adj. [nimble and wit.} 


Quick; eager to ſpeak. 
nimble- 


| To the night-warbiing. bird. Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
1 8555 I 
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fellor at th was forward to | NIN e chiid, Spünim. ] © Reddy backbirers, fore nippers, and fplteFal 're- 
counſellor at che bar, who was forward to NINNY. 3. / Lino, a child, 8 aniſh.] y ba , , 
| There is a great difference betwixt you and me; a | What a pied ninny*s, this ? Shakeſpeare”s Tempeſt. Ni'eyeers. 2. /. [from aip.] Small pin- 
pain to me to ſpeak, and a pain to you to hold | The dean was ſo ſhabby, and look'd like a ninny, cers. Fx ; 
your peace. + ON "bt Bacon. | That the captain ſuppos'd he was curate, Swift. | N1"PPINGLY.' adv. [from nip.) With 
NI MBLY. Adv. [from nimble.) Quick- Ni NNTHAUNMER. 2. . [from ninny:] A] bitter ſarcaſm. bs ves 
ly ; ſpeedily ; acively. | | Gmpleton. | NIPPLE. . J. ſnypele, Saxon.] 
He Capers nimbly in lady - 3 - | Have you no more manners than to rail at Ho- I The teat : the ug: that which the 
To the laſcivious playing of a lute, Shake eare. | cus, chat has ſaved that clod-pated, numſsulbd, |* . * Auf; . 1 
, The air | as, Rated un] ſucking young take Into their mouths. 4 
ne EP ninny-bammer of yours from ruin, and all his fa- 5 
Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf, Shakeſpeare, . e The babe that milks me. | \ 
Mit legs can zimbly run, tho' ſome be lame. N / 4; oa. 8 That I would while it was ſmiling in my face, 5 
| Dgvie | *** 40H Bf» [negoSa, Saxon. A Have pluckt my nipple from his boneleſs gums» 
i The liquor we poured from the cryſtals, and fet | Which precedes the tenth; the firſt after Shakeſpeare. * 
% w is 2 furnace to evaporate more nimbly. the eighth; the ordinal of nine. In creatures that nouriſh their young with milk, 79 
7 [ Boyle. | Upon a ſtrict obſervation of many, I have not] are adapted ＋ - les of the 13 ww mouth 75 
* p Nimbleneſs. Spex/er. found any that ſee the ninth day. Bon. and organs of ſuction. ay on the Creations 4 
88. 2. J. imbleneſs. Spern/c y ; | 5 | 
te Lee "A ſchool Lat.] ] To NIP. v. a. [nijpen, Dutch.] 2. It is uſed by Chapman of a man. My 
NI mieTY. 2. J. [nimietas, ſchool Lat.] a ; 
f f being too much 1. To pinch off with the nails; to bite | As his foe, went then ſuffis'd away, , 
ce, The ſtate of bein 1 a : hi f with the teeth Thoas ZEtolius threw a dart, that did his pile convey F. 
| Ni MER. . he [ rom nim. | A thief ; & : * 1 Above his nipple, through his lungs. Chapman. 
* In oranges and lemons, the nipping of their rind | : . : Er 
* a pilferer. . giveth out their ſmell more. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. | 3* The orifice at which any animal liquor 1 
n, N1'ncomeoor. #. J. [corruption of | . & b ieh is ſeparated. : | 4 
2. To cut off by any ſlight means. n * 
to the Latin nor compos.] A fool; a trifler. The ſmall ſhoots that extract the ſap of the moſt In moſt other birds there is only one gland, in *s 
An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is | leading branches, muſt be nipt off. © Mortimer. which are divers little cells ending in two or three 77 
5 the beſt language ſhe can afford me. Addiſen. 3. To blaſt; to d eſtroy before full growth. larger cells, lying under the nipple of the oil bag. N 
NINE. . / Lain, Gothick; nigon, This is the ſtate of man; to- day he puts forth ; IPOS 1 Fe I gs 1 
9 ight; T] men God, 1 Ni rPIEwOoRT. . /. [Lampſana.] A 1 
3 Saxon.] One more than eight; one] The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, "hs P 4 
era leſs than ten. And bears his bluſhing honours, thick upon him; weed. > ods (Be {92 
The weyward ſiſters, The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt; Nis: Plus. 2. % [In law.] A judicial bw 
Thus do go about, _ 7 Ho when ns good eaſy __ full ſurely writ, which lieth in caſe where the in- 75 
| rice to thine and thrice to mine; | is greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root; . | 
_ 5 . again, to make up pions Shakeſpeare. | And then he falls as I do. Keen. Henry VIII. goon BY (far ny hen ae gi before the 
is 1 A thouſand ſcruples may ſtartle at firſt, and A flower doth ſpread and dye, Juſtices Or t e bank; the one party or 
pe yet in concluſion prove but a nine-days wonder. Thou would'ſt extend me to ſome good, the other making petition to have this 
] oy | L'Eftrange. | Before I were by froſt's extremity nipt in the bud. writ for the eaſe of the country, It is 
4 A At ninety-nine a modern and a dunce. * a * . "I 2 | Herb. directed to the ſheriff, commanding that 
2 The faults are nine in ten owing to affectation, ts deli proves | . 
x and — * the want of underſtanding. Swift. | Abortive, as the ficſt-born bloom of ſpring, ” We the rods 1 to come 
w Ex --0D n. J. [nine and fold.) Nine | MNipt with the lagging rear of winter's froſt. Milton. ore the Juices in the lame county, 
eir . * Foes, . . Had he not been nipped in the bud, he might for the determining of the cauſe there, 
for times; any thing nine times repeated, | "2% | x . 
g | This buge convex of fire, have made 4 formidable figure in kis own works except it be ſo difficult that it need 
x. 1 Outrageous to devour, immures us round ninefold. | wm 4mm _— outnacument It bs ante a6 _ of great deliberation : in which caſe, It 1s 
7 - | © Sion. what perfection I kt 3 this work, | ſent again to the bank. It * ſo called 
x NI NEPENCE. 2. J. [nine and pence.] A had it not been nipt in the bud. Arbutb. J. Bull. from the firſt words of the writ a apud 
fler coin valued at nine-pence. 4. To pinch as froſt, | talem locum prius venerint; whereby it 3» 
r. 3 Three filver pennies, and. a nine-pence bent. The air bites ſhrewdly, it is very cold. appeareth, that juſtices of aſſizes and 19 
128: . - | f Gay s Poſtorals. | At is a nipping and an eager air. Shakeſp. Hamlet. | ja ices of niſi prias differ. So that ah 
Its 7 Ni'vEPINs. 9 [ nine and pin. | A play When iſicles hang by the wall, | 4 juſtices of nifi prius muſt be one of them WY. 
where nine pieces of wood are ſet up on | And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail; #4 $2 = 
| ; ; | before whom the cauſe is depending in 25 
ct. 5 the ground to be thrown. down by a When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, . Hh 
5 how! Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl. Shakeſpeare. the bench, with {ome other good men * 
2 A painter made bloffbes upon trees in December, | 5+ Lo vex; to bite. 3 of the county aſſociated to him. Coavel. = 
n. Is and ſchoolbo . her hs # And ſharp remorſe his heart did prick and nip, | NiT. 2. J. [hnꝛsu, Saxon. ] The egg of - 1 
Jo: ooldoys playing at nine-pins upon ice in : | | 
| 4 | July. | Peachamn. , That drops of blood thence like a well did play. a louſe, or ſmall animal. 1 
aa g For as when merchants break, o' erthrown BN 4 1 Spenſer. The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horſes * 0 A 
Ke _ Like: ::-;in;, they firike others down. Hudibras. | 6. To ſatiriſe ; to ridicule ; to taunt ſar- in ſummer, not by ſtinging them, but only by 1 
1 rscosE. aj. [nine and /core.] Nine | caſtically. their bombylious noiſe, or tickling them in ſticking AY 
F 5 = "a twenty. | But the right gentle mind would bite his lip their nits, or eggs, on the hair. VDerbam. 8 
E Eugenius has two hundred pounds a-year; but | To hear the javel ſo good men to _ Hubberd. | N1i'TENCY. #. . [nitentia, Latin. ] = 
re 27 =_ 5 himſelf above nine - ſcore, as not think- Quick * * 2 ow * —_— 1. Luſtre; clear brightne 1 . 
h 1 ing he ha obs h i in purpoſe unconſtant; with any perſon ; ; . | SER . 
< — aways appropriates r tt aq buſy in every matter; ſoothing ſuch as be preſent, | * jl Brom the Lon, 5 + amanda. 3 
EN 4 . nipping any that is abſent. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. pring to expand inet. bl 
4 N. TEEN. adf. [nizontyne, Saxon.) Ny. 2. J. [from the verb.] The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of theſe . 
Wy me and ten; one leſs than twenty. Ip: 1 Rs h particles; from which acceleration their ſpring, or | 
J* | * Nineteen in twenty of perplexing words might | 1+ A pinch with the nails or ein- s endeavour outward, will be augmented : that Is, 1 
* | 7 3 into eaſy ones, ſuch as occur * — | 1 8 yea, 3 Fu wr ua thoſe zones will have a ſtrong ritency to fly _ | 
ad Fe , . at ale AY Il | a open. 0 Beyle. 1 
AS { I NE by 0 2. ina Cut. : - - ab . Fo - : fl c 
al + Th En T He adj. [n1ZonreoVa, SAX, ] What this a ſleeve? tis like a demicannon Nt 1 wo n./. e . ſee Nu * ] in 
zh e ordinal of nineteen ; the ninth af- | what up and down carv'd like an apple-tart ? A coward, daſtard, poltroon. 5 | 
fe cer the tenth, Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and liſh and flaſh, N. TID. adj. [ nit idus, Lat.] Br ight; ſhin- ff 
In the nineteenth year of king Nebuchadnezzar Like to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſpeare. ing; luſtrous. ö 
- | king of Babylon, came Nebuzaradan. 2 Kings. 3. A blaſt. : r We reſtore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and 4 
EF | I NETIETH. adi. ndniron N So haſty fruits and too ambitious flow'rs, nitid yellow, by putting them into fire and aqua- 
* Saxon, ] The e 5 * | Scorning the midwifry of rip'ning ſhow'rs, | . fortis, which take off the adventitious filth, 
Ns - tenth nine times told. # © "99 In ſpite of froſts, ſpring from th* unwilling earth, | Boyle on Colours. 
"0 ETI. ad; Ky | I. But find 2 untimely as their birth. Stepney. NITRE. ». /. [zitre, French; nitrum, 
Of E time 0 . | , 3 5 | 9 4 . 85 ö 
Enos lived e ears and begat Cai 2 Ni T 04 J. [from ys 1 A fatviſt, The falt which we know at this time, under the 
5 * Y | an ega ainans enefis. Out of ule, : 15 name of nitrg or ſalt · petre, is a cryſtalline pellu- 
© . HAS | 
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vid, but Gaenkat whitiſh ſubſtance, of an acrid 


and bitteriſh taſte, imprefling a peculiar ſenſe of 


coldneſs upon the tongue. This ſalt, though it 
affords, by means of fire, an acid ſpirit capable of | 
difloiving almoſt every thing, yet manifeſts no fign 
of its containing any acid at all in its crude ſtate. 
Nitre is of the number of thoſe ſalts which are na- | 
turally blended in impeiceptible particles in earths, 
ſtones, and other. foſſil ſubſtances, as the particles 
of metals are in their ores : it is ſometimes however 
Found pure, in form of an effloreſcence, either on 
its ores or on the ſurface of old walls; theſe efflor- 
eſcences diſſolved in proper water, ſhooting into 
regular and proper cryſtals of nitre. The earth 
from which nitre is made, both in Perſia and the 
Eaſt-Indies, is a kind of yellowiſh marl found in 
the bare cliffs of the ſides of hills expoſed to the 
northern and eaſtern winks, and never in any other 
fituation. The natrum or nitre of the ancients, 
is a genuine, native, and pure ſalt, extremely dif- 
Ferent from our nitre, and from all other native 
ſalts; being a fixed alkali plainly of the nature of 
thoſe made by fire from vegetables, yet being capa- 
ble of a regular cryſtallization, which thoſe ſalts 
are not. It is found on or-very near the ſurface 
of the earth, in thin flat cakes, ſpungy, light, and 
friable ; and when pure, of a pale browniſh white 
Colour. In ſcripture we find that the ſalt called 
nitre would ferment with vinegar, and had an ab- 
ſterſive quality, properties which perfectly agree 
with this ſalt, but not with ſalt-petre, as do many | 
different qualities aſcribed to it by the ancients. 
Hill on Foſſils. 
Some tumultuous cloud, 
Inſtinct with fire and nitre, hurried him. Milton. 
Some ſteep their ſeed, and ſome in cauldrons boil, 
With vigorous nitre and with lees of oil. 


N1"TROUS. adj. [nitreux, French; from 


nitre.] Impregnated with nitre 5 con- 


ſiſting of nitre. 

Earth and water, mingled by the heat of the 
ſun, gather nitrous fatneſs more than either of them 
have ſeverally. 5 Bacon. 

The northern air being more fully charged with 
thoſe particles ſuppoſed nitrous, which are the ali- 
ment of fire, is fitteſt to maintain the vital heat 
in that activity which is ſufficient to move ſuch 
an unwieldy bulk with due celerity. Ray. 

He to quench his drought ſo much inclin'd, 
May ſnowy fields and nitrous paſtures find, 

Meet ſtores of cold ſo greedily purſu'd, 
And be refreſh'd with never-waſting food. 
| Blackmore. 

N1i'T&ry. adj. [from nitre.] Nitrous. 

Winter my theme confines ; whoſe nitry wind 
Shall cruſt the ſlabby mire, and kennels bind. Gay. 

N1'TTILY. adv. [from nitty.] Louſily. 

One Bell was put to death at Tyburn for moving 

a new rebellion ; he was a man nittily needy, and 
therefore adventrous. | Hayward. 
N1'TTyY. adj. [from nit.] 

with the eggs of lice. 
Nr1'vaL. adj. [wivalis, Latin.] Abound- 
ing with ſnow. Did. 
Ni' vous. adj. | niveus, Latin.] Snowy ; 

reſembling ſnow. 

Cinabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of 
ſulphur, which otherways preſents a pure and nive- 
ous White, | Brawn. 

N1'zy. 2. . [from ziais.] A dunce; a 
ſimpleton. A low word. 

True critics laugh, and bid the trifling iy 
Go read Quintilian. . Anon. 


1. The word of refuſal : contrary to yea 
or yes. ES 


Our courteous Antony, . 
Whom ne'er the word of no, woman heard ſpeak, 


Being barber d ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt. 


Shakeſp. | 


Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt, 
In ruſſet yeas and honeſt kerſy nas. Shakeſpeare 


— 


* as 


Dryden. 1 


3. No one; none; not any one. 


Abounding | 


If you will not confider theſe things now, the 
time will ſhortly come when you ſhall confider them 
whether yon will or o. Calamy's Sermons. | 

2. The word of denial, oppoſite to con- 
ceſſion or affirmation, | 

I think it would not ſort amiſs, to handle the 
queſtion, . whether a war for the propagation of the 
Chriſtian faith, without another cauſe of hoſtility, 
be lawful or ns, and in what caſes ? Bacon. 

3. It ſometimes confirms a foregoing ne- 
gative. 


| My name's Macbeth: 
—-The Devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. a | 
No, nor more fearful. Shakeſpeare. 
| er more 
This hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſhore : 
No; let the Grecian pow'rs oppreſt in fight, 
Unpity'd periſh in their tyrant's ſight. Dryd. Hom. 
4. It ſometimes ſtrengthens a following 
negative; no not, not even. 
o not the bow which ſo adorns the ſkies, 
So glorious is, or boaſts fo many dies. Waller. 
No. adj. LL 


1. Not any; none. | | 
Let there be no ſtrife between me and thee. Gen. 
Some dire misfortune to portend, 

No enemy can match a friend. Swift. 
Woman and fool are two hard things to hit, 

For true no meaning puzzles more than wit. Pope. 
No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore, 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtores 

Our ſhrines irradiate, or imblaze the floors. Pope. 

Our bard 

No common object to your fight diſplays. Pope. 
Poor Edwin was no vulgar boy. Beattie. 

2. It ſeems an adjective in theſe phraſes, 
no longer, no more, 20 where; though 
ſometimes it may be ſo commodiouſly 
changed to ot, that it ſeems an adverb : 


as, the days are yet zo ſhorter, 

When we ſaw that they were no where, we came 

to Samuel. 1 Samuel, x. 14. 
In vain I reach my feeble hands to join | 

In ſweet embraces; ah ! ns langer thine. Dryden. 


No one who doeth good to thoſe only from 
whom he expects to receive good, can ever be fully 
ſatisfied of his own fincerity. Smalridge. 


To NoB1I'LITATE. v. 4. [nobilito, Lat.] 
Toe ennoble; to make noble. 
Nori“ LI TY. 2. J. | nobilitas, Latin. 
1. Peng ae. of family joined with ſplen- 
our. 


When I took up Boccace unawares, I fell on the 
ſame argument of preferring virtue to nobility of 
blood, and titles, in the ſtory of Sigiſmunda. Dryd. 

Long galleries of anceſtors, 
Challenge, nor wonder, or eſteem from me, 
« Virtue alone is true nobility.” Dryden. 


2. Rank or dignity of ſeveral degrees, 
conferred by ſovereigns. Nobility in 
England is extended to five ranks; 
duke, marquis, earl, viſcount, baron. 

3. The perſons of high rank; the per- 
ſons who are exalted above the com- 
mons. 


| 


It is à purpos'd thing, 3 


To curb the will of the nobility. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 


4. Dignity ; grandeur; greatneſs. 

Though ſhe hated Amphialus, yet the nobility 
of her courage prevailed over it; and ſhe deſired 
he might be pardoned that youthful errour ; con- 
ſidering the reputation he had to be the beſt knight 
in the world; ſo as hereafter he governed himſelf, 
as one remembering his fault. Sidney. 

But ah, my muſe, I would thou hadſt facility 
To work my goddeſs fo by thy invention, 

On me to caſt thoſe eyes where ſhine nobility. 


| 6. Free; generous z liberal. 


Sidney. 
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Baſs men, being in loye, have then a ul, . 
their natures more than is native to them, $62 3 
- They thought it great their ſov'reign to Mu, 
And nam'd their pride, nobility of foul. - % 40 
NO'BLE. . [noble, French; , 
Latin 4 * . f | ; ; 

1. Of an ancient and ſplendid family, 
z. Exalted to a rank above COmmonalty 
From virtue firſt began, 
The diff rence that diſtinguiſh'd-man from man 
He claim'd no title from deſcent of blood. 
But that which made him noble, made him 8000. 


Du. 


D 
3. Great; worthy ; illuſtrious: both ner 


and things. = 
Thus this man died, leaving his death for a 
example of a noble courage, and a memorial of ii. 
tue. 37738 a 2 Mac. vi. il 
To vice induſtrious, but to nobler deeds f 
Tim'rous. Milt 
A noble ſtroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but with, tempeſt fell. Min 
- "Thoſe two grett things that ſo engroſs the defi 
and deſigns of both the nobler and ignobler fort x 
mankind, are to be found in religion; n1mely 
wiſdom and pleaſure. Kath 
4. Exalted; elevated; ſublime. 
My ſhare in pale Pyrene I reſign, 
And claim no part in all the mighty nine: 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd belong 
To nobler poets, for a nobler ſong. Dada. 


5. Magnificent ; ſtately :, as, a noble pr. 


rade, | 


7. Principal; capital: as, the heart i; 
one of the noble parts of the body, 
No'sBLE. n. /. | 
1. One of high rank. | 
Upon the nobles of the children of Iſrael he lil 
not his hand. Exau, | 
. How many nobles then ſhould hold their places 
That muſt ftrike fail to ſpirits of vile ſort ! ' Shah, 
What the nobles once ſaid in parliament, Nolu. 
mus leges Angliæ mutari, is imprinted in the 
hearts of all the people. Bacm, 
The nobles amongſt the Romans took car in 
their laſt wills, that they might have a lamp in 
their monuments. .  VWilm 
See all our nobles begging to be ſlaves, 
See all our fools aſpiring to be Kknaves. Pipe, 
It may be the diſpoſition of young nobles, that 
they expect the accompliſhments of a' good edu- 
cation without the leaſt expence of time or ſtudy. 
Sevift's Modern Educatun, 
The ſecond natural divifion of power, is of ſuch 
men who have acquired large poſſeſſions, and en- 
ſequently dependencies ; or deſcend. from anceſtii 
who have left them great inheritances, together 
with an hereditary authority: theſe eaſily unitein 
thoughts and opinions. Thus commences a great 
© council or ſenate of nobles, for the weighty afin 
of the nation. | Suff, 
Men ſhould preſs forward in Fame's glonow 
chace, : 
Nebles look backward, and fo loſe the . 
urg · 
2. A coin rated at ſix ſhillings and eight 
pence; the ſum of fix and eight - pen 


He coined nobles, of noble, fair, and fine gold. 


Many fair promotions 
Are daily given, to ennoble thoſe 
That ſcarce, ſome two days fince, were worth 3 
nobles | Shakeſpear 
Upon every writ procured for debt or dam 
amounting to forty pounds or more, nan 
is ſix ſhillings and eight-pence, is, and uſu) 
hath been paid to fine. Bank 


No'BLE Iiveravort. [Hepatica. ] A park 
No'BLEMAN. #. /. [noble and man. on 
who is ennobled. | 1 


F ducations 
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y unite 
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hty affairs 
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It ls to fre aurobleman want manners. Shakeſpeare. 


The nobleman is he, whoſe noble mind 


15 fil'd with inborn worth. Dryden's Wife of B N 
1. Greatneſs; worth; dignity; magnani 


. 
-. 
— 


ity. | 
12 5 Tbe nobleneſs of life 
1; to do this; when ſuch a mutual pair, 


And ſuch a twain can do t. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 


Any thing ; 
That my ability may undergo, _ 
= ſig pode, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

True noblenefs 4 * 

im forbearance from ſo foul a wrong. 
* * : Shakeſpeare» 
He chat does as well in private between God and 
his own ſoul, as in public, hath given himſelf a 
tetimony that his purpoſes are full of honeſty, 
nblencſs, and integrity. Taylor. 

Greaineſs of mind, and noblene/s, their teat 
Build in her lovelieſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
There is not only a congruity herein between the 
»1k/-ncſe of the faculty and the object, but alſo the 


— 


the ob/ect. Hale. 

Vou have not only been careful of my fortune, 
which was the effeck of your not leniſe, but you 
have been ſclicitous of my reputation, which is 
that of your kindneſs. Dryden. 


2. Splendour of deſcent; luſtre of pedi- 


oree. 


No'si.ess. #. J. [noblefſe, French. ] 


1. Nobility, This word is not now uſed 


in any ſenſe, 
Fair branch of nobleſs, flower of chivalry, 
That with your worth the world amazed make. 


Spenſer. | 


2. Dignity ; greatneſs, 
Thou whoſe noble keeps one ſtature ſtill, - 
And one true poſture, tho” befieg'd with ill. 
Ben FJonſcn. 
3. Noblemen collectively. 
Let us haſte to hear it, 
And call the nul leſs to the audience. Shakeſpeare. 
i know no reaſon we ſhould give that advan- 
tage to tie commonalty of England to be foremoſt 
in brave actions, which the noble, of France would 
never ſuffer in their peaſants. Dryden. 
No'sLy. adv. [from noble.] 


1. Of ancient and ſplendid extraQtion. 
Only a ſecond Jaurel did. adorn | 
His collezue Catulus, tho? nobly born: 
Be ſhar d the pride of the triumphal bay, 
Put Marius won the glory of the day. Dryden. 
2. Greatly ; illoſtriouſly; magnanimouſly, 
Did he not Rraight the two delinquents tear, 


That were the flaves of drink and thralls of fleep ? 


Was not that nobly done ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


p33 ig he could have ſcap d, but would not 
oſe 


Honour. for life; but rather nolly choſe 
Death from their fears, than ſafety from his OWN. 


i Denham. 
3. Grandly ; ſplendidly. 


Tere could not have been a more magnificent 
deſign than that of Trajan's pillar. Where could 
#1 emperor's aſhes have been ſo bly lodged, as in | 


t 
lo cxiited a monument. 


Addiſon on Italy. 


Ne BODY. x. J. [20 and body.) No one; 


not any one. 


This is the tune of our catch plaid by the pic- 

 ncb:d} Sheh:ſpeare”s Tempe. 
It fell to Coke's turn, for whom nobody care, | 
do be made the ſacrifice; and he was out of his 


we of nchedy. 


office. 


faculty is enricked and advanced by the worth of 


ne midſt of his metropolis, and on the top of 


0 


4 


L 


4 


4 


* 


ein company you offer ſomething for a jet, 
ad n'bedy 


you may co 
Judgments ; 
ery ipdiferent figure. 


Clarendon. 
ſeconds you on your own laughter, 


but in the mean time you make a 


ndemn their taſte, and appeal to better | 


F 
No'cznT. adj.' [nocens, Latin. ] 
1. Guilty; criminal. by 


blood of York, that was rather feared than nocent; 

yet as one, that might be the object of others 

plots, remained priſoner in the Tower during the 

king's life, Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. Hurtful ; miſchievous. 


| His head, well- ſtor'd with ſubtile wiles : 


Not yet in horrid ſhade, or diſmal den, 
Nor nocent yet; but on the grafly herb, 
Fearleſs unfear d he ſlept, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The warm limbec draws 
Salubrious waters from the nocent brood, 
They meditate whether the virtues of the one 
will exalt or diminiſh the force of the other, or 
correct any of its nocent qualities.” Watts on the Mind. 
Nock. n. J. [| nocchia, halian.] 
1. A flit; a nick; a notch. 
2. The fundament. Les feſſes. 
When the date of »ock was out, 
Off dropt the ſympathetick ſnout. 
' To Nock. 


notch. 


Hadibras. 
. a, To place upon the 


Then tooke he up his bow 


future griefe did grow. Chapman. 
NocrAuBULO. . / [nox and ambulo, 
Latin.] One who walks in his ſleep. 
Reſpiration being carried on in ſleep, is no argu- 
ment againſt its being voluntary. What ſhall we 
ſay of naciambulos? There are voluntary motions 
carried on without thought, to avoid pain. Arbuth. 
NocTi'p1aL. adj. [ noctis and dies, Lat. 
Compriling a night and a day. ; 
The n«idiol day, the lunar periodic month, and 
the ſolar year, are natural and univerſaly but in- 
commenſurate each to another, and difficult to be 
reconciled. | Holder. 
NocrirEROUS. adj. [nox and fero.] 
Bringing night. Di#. 
NocrivAaOANT. adj. [nofivagus, Lat.] 
Wandering in the night. Dict. 
No'cTUaRY. 2. /. [from nectis, Latin.) 
An account of what paſſes by night. 
I have got a parcel of viſions and other miſcella- 
nies in my no&uary, which I ſhall ſend to enrich 
your paper. Addiſon. 
No'cTURN. z. . [nofurne, Fr. nocturnus, 
Lat.] An office of devstion perform- 
| ed in the night. | 
The reliques being conveniently placed before 
the church.door, the vigils are to be celebrated 
that night before them, and the nccturn and the 
mattins for the honour of the ſaints whoſe the re- 
liques are. Stillinꝑ fleet. 
NOCTU*RNAL. adj. [nofurnus, Lat.] 
Nightly. "2 | 
From gilded roofs depending lamps diſplay 
Ne#turnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryden. 
I beg leave to make you a preſent of a dream, 
. which may ſerve to lull your readers till ſuch time 
as. you yourſelf ſhall gratify the public with any 
of your nec: rna diſcoveries. 
NocTu'RNAL. 2. /. An inſtrument by 
which obſervations are made in the 
. | 
That projection of the ſtars which includes all 
the ſtars in our horizon, and therefore reaches to 
the thirty-eight degree and a half of ſouthern lati- 
tude, though its centre is the north pole, gives us a 
better view of the heavenly bodies as they appear 
every night to us; and it may ſerve. for a n:&ur- 
nal, and ſhew the true hour of the night. Mutts. 


, 


. | 
1. To decline the head with a quick mo- 


Swift's Miſcellany. 


tion > 


Philips. 


4. To be drowſy. 


And nocke his ſhaft, the ground whence all their 


The earl of Devonſhire being intereſted in the 


N 


ö 


| 


þ 


* 


Addi one { 


To NOD. v. n. [Of uncertain derivation: | 
vw, Greek; nuto, Latin; . amneidio, | 


Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts; 
Your enemies with nodding of 2 plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair. Sb one Coriolanus 
Cleopatra hath nodded him to her. Shakeſpeare. 
On the faith of [ove rely, 
When nodding to thy ſuir he bows the ſky. Dryden. 
2. To pay. a flight bow. * 
Caſſius muſt bend his body, 
If Czfar careleſly but c on him. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To bend downwards with quick mo- 
tion. | 
When a pine is hewn on the plains, 
And the laſt mortal ſtroke alone remains, 
Lab'ring in pangs of death, and threat'ning all, 
This way and that ſhe nods, conſidering where. to 
fall. Dryden. 
He chmbs the mountain rocks, 4 
Fir'd by the nodding verdure of its brow. Thom ſon. 


5 


Your two predeceſſors were famous for their 
dreams and viſions, and contrary to all other au- 
thors, never pleaſed their readers more than when 
they were nodding. Addijons 

Nov. 1. /. [from the verb.] 


1. A quick declination of the head. 
Children being to be reſtrained by the parents 
only in vicious things; a look or nod only ought 
to correct them when they do amiſs. Locke on Ed. 
A mighty king 1 am, an earthly God; 
Nations obey my word, and wait my : 


And life or death depend on my decree» Prior. 
2. A quick declination, 
Like a drunken ſailor oma maſt, 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. Shakeſpeare- 


3. The motion of the head in drowſineſs. 
Every drowſy nod ſhakes their doctrine who 


teach, that the ſoul is always thinking. Locke» 
4. A flight obeiſance. a 
Will he give you the nod ? | Shakeſpeare. 


Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to 
have my cap than my heart, I will practiſe the 
infinuating nod, and be off to them moſt coun- 
terfeitly. * Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

Nopa'tion. #. J. [from nodo.] The 
ſtate of being knotted, or act of mak- 
ing knots. | 


No'ppes. =. /. [from a.] One who 
makes nods. 
A ſet of nodders, winkers, and whiſperers, whoſe 
buſineſs is to ſtrangle all other. offspring of wit in 
their births. | Pope. 
No ppLE. =. ½ [þnol, Saxon.] A head, 
in contempt. te > 
Her care ſhall be ' 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg'd ſtool. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Let 2 wines without mixture, or ſtain, be alk 
ne, 
Or call up the maſter and break his dull naddle. 


| Ben Jonſen. 
My head's not made of braſs, 


As friar Bacon's noddle was. 


Hs would not have it ſaid before the people, 
that images are to be worſhipped with Latria,, 
but rather the contrary, becauſe the. diſtinctions 
neceſſary to defend it are too ſubtile for their d- 
es. ä Stilling fleet 

Come, maſter, I have a. project in my nodd!e,, 
that ſhall bring my miſtreſs to you back again, 
with as good will as ever ſhe went from you. 

L'EHrange. 

Why ſhouldſt thou try to hide thyſelf in youth? 
Impartial Proſerpine beholds the truth; 
And laughing at fv fond and vain a taſk, | 
Will trip thy hoary noddle of its maſk. Addiſan. 

Thou that art ever half the city's grace, © 
And add'ſt to ſolemn nadales, ſolemn pace. Fenton. 


/No'vvy. n. /. [from naudin, 
A ſimpleton; an idiot. 


* * 


- 


The whole race of bawling, . uttering roddies, 
by: 


Hudibras.. 


French, ] | 
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© MIA > 
by what title ſo ever dignified, are a-kin to the aſs 
in this fable. * 
| Nope. . /. [nodys, Latin.] 
* 1. A knot; a knob. | 


2. A ſwelling on the bone, 9 
If nodes be the cauſe of the pain, foment with 
ſpirit of wine wherein opium and ſaffron have been 
di ſſolved. i Wiſeman. 
3. Interſection. 


All theſe variations are finiſhed in nineteen years, 
nearly agreeing with the courſe of the nodes; i. e. 
the points in the ecliptic where the moon croſſeth 
that circle as ſhe paſſeth to her northern or ſouthern 
latitude ; which nodes are called the head and tail 


of the dragon. x Holder. 
Novpo'siTy. 3. /. [from nodo/us, Latin. ] 
Complication ; knot. 

Theſe the midwife cutteth off, contriving them 
into a knot cloſe unto the body of the infant 
from whence enſueth that tortuoſity, or compli- 
cated nodoſity we call the navel. Brown's Fulg. Err. 


' No'vovs. adj, [nodeſus, Lat.] Knotty; | 


full of knots. | 
This is ſeldom affected with the gout, and when 
that becometh nodous, men continue not long after. 
f | Brown. 


No'puLE. 2. /. [nodulus, Latin.] A ſmall 
lump. 
Thoſe minerals in the ſtrata, are either found 


in grains, cr elſe they are amaſſed into balls, 


lumps, or nadules: which nodules. are either of an 
irregular figure, or of a figure ſomewhat more re- 
gular. Mood cards Natural Hiſtory. 

Noc EN. adj. Hard; rough; harſh. 
He put on a hard, coarſe, noggen ſhirt of Pend- 


rels. Eſcape of King Charles. 
No'GGin. n. J. [naſſel, German.] A 
ſmall mug. | | 


Frog laughed in his ſleeve, gave the ſquire the 
other noggin of brandy, and clapped him on the 
back. Arouthnot. 

Noi Ax ck. . J. [See ANNOIANCE.] 
Miſchief; inconvenience. 

To borrow to- day, and to-morrow to mis, 

For lender and borrower noiance it is. Tuſſer. 

The ſingle and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the ſtrength and armour of the mind, 
To keep itſelf from noiance. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


To NOIE. v. &. 
word diſuſed. 


Let ſervant be ready with mattock in hand, 
To ſtub out the buſhes that nierh the land. Tuſſer. 


Noi ER. z./. | from noie.] One who an- 


noys. An old word in diſuſe, 
The north is a ner to graſs of all ſuits, 
The eaſt a deſtroyer to herbs and all fruits. Tr. 


Nor'ovs. adj. | noie/o, Italian.] Hurttul; 
miſchievous; troubleſome; inconve- 
nient. Obſolete 


Being bred in a hot country, they found much 


hair on their faces to be nojizus unto then. Spenſcr. 
The talſe Dueſſa leaving nious night, 

Return'd to ſtately palace of dame Pride. Spenſer. 
But neither daikneſs foul, nor filthy bands, 

Nor ncicus ſmell his purpoſe could withhoid. 


a Spenſer. 
NOISE. #. J. [noiſe, French.] | 
1. Any kind of ſound, 

Neiſes, as of waters falling down, ſounded about 
them, and ſad viſions appeared unto them. Wiſc om. 
Whether it were a whiſtling ſound, or a melo- 
dious noiſe of birds among the ſpreading branches, 
theſe things made them ſwoon. Miſdem, xvii. 18. 
Great motions in nature paſs without ſound 
or noiſe. The heavens turn about in a moſt rapid 
motion, without riſe to us perceived; though in 
ſome dreams they have been ſaid to make an ex- 
cellent muſick. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Fear | 


Shakes your hearts, while thro the iſle they hear 


* L' Eftr axge. | 


i. 


| 


| 


* 


To annoy, An old 
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A laſting miſe, as horrid and as loud 
As thunder makes, before it breaks the cloud. 
| | 8 6 | Waller. 
2. Outcry ; clamour; boaſting or impor- 
tunate talk. IE 

What noiſe have we had about tranſplantation 

of diſcaſes, and transfuſion of blood ? Baker. 
3. Occaſion of talk. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague, 
which has made ſo much noiſe through all ages, and 
never caught the leaſt infection. Addiſon's Spectator. | 

4. A concert. Obſolete. | 
To Noiss. v. . [from the noun. ] To 


ſound loud. 
Harm 
Thoſe terrors, which thou ſpeak'ſt of, did me 
none; | 
Tho? noiſing loud and threat' ning nigh. Milton. 
To Noiss. v. a. To ſpread by rumour, 
or report. 
All theſe ſayings were noiſed abroad through- 
out all the hill country. Luke, i. 65. 
I ſhall not need to relate the affluence of young 
nables from hence into Spain, after the voice of 
our prince's being there had been quickly n0iſed. 
| Wotton. 
They might buz and whiſper it one to another; 
and tacitly withdrawing from the preſence of the 
apoſtle, they then lift up their voices and noiſed 
it about the city. Bentley. 


Noi'sEFUL, adj. [noiſe and full.] Loud; 


clamorous. _ | 
That eunuch, guardian of rich Holland's trade, 
Whoſe noiſeful valour does no foe invade, 
And weak aſſiſtance will his friends deſtroy. Dryd. 
No1i'sEtLEss. 0, [from nie.] Silent; 
without ſound. | 


Fi 


On our quick'ſt decrees, 1 


Th' inaudible and 7oiſe/e/s fqot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakeſpeare. 
So noiſeleſs would I live, ſuch death to find, 
Like timely fruit, not ſhaken by the wind, 
But ripely dropping from the ſapleſs bough. Dryd. 
Convinc'd, that hielt piety might dwell * 
In ſecular retreats, and flouriſh well. Harte. 
Noi'six ESS. 2. /. |trom . noiy.] Loud- 
neſ< of ſound ; im portunity of elamour. 
Nor'sEMAKER. #. J. (noiſe and maker, | 
Clamourer. | * 
The iſſue of all this noiſe is, the making of the 
noiſen.akers ſtill More ridiculous, L'Eſtrange. 
NO SOME! adj. {noiofo, Italian. © 
1. Noxious; miichievous; unwholeſome. 


In caſe it may be proved, that among the num- | 


ber of rites and viders common unto both, there 
are particulars, the uſe whereof is utterly unlawful 
in regard of {ome ſpecial bad and noiſome quality; 
there is no doubt but we ought to relinquiſh ſuch 
rites and oiders, what freedom ſoever we have to 
retain the other fill, | Hooker. 
The brake and the cockle are noiſome too much, 
| Tuſſer. 
All my plants I fave from nigitly ill 
Of »:iſcme winds, and blaſting vapours chill. Milton. 
Graviſca nciſome from the neighb'ring fen, 
And his own Czre ſent three hundred men. Dryd. 
The noiſeme peſt lence, that in open war 
Terrible, marches thro' the mid-day air, 
And ſcatters death. Prior. 
2. Offeniive; diſguſting. N 
The ſeeing theſe effects, will be 
Both 1oiſo:ne and infectious. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind 
is but foul breath, and foul breath is noiſome. 
Shukeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 
The filthineſs of his ſmell was noiſame to all his 
army. 2 Macabeus, ix. 9. 
An error in the judgment, is like an impoſthume 
in the head, which is always noiſome, and frequently 
mortal. South. 


Nor's0MELY. adv. [from noi/ome.] With 
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a ſctid ſtench; with an infeQion 
Nor zona gas, v. (from mime) In 
01'SOMENE8s. . / [ from noi/ome. 

' neſs to diſguſt ; A cv aw a 1 Ap 

If he muſt needs be ſeen, with all his filth 11 | 
noiſomneſs about him, he promiſes himſelf howeny 
that it will be ſome allay to his reproach, to be by 
one of many to march in a troop, South, 

No1'sy. adj. from v. 
1. Sounding loud. 
2. Clamourous; turbulent. 
O leave the noiſy town, O come and ſee 
Our country cotts, and live content with me- 
To 70iſy fools a grave attention lend. 12 
Although he employs bis talents wholly in h. 
— he is ſure to raiſe the hatred of the ij 
Crowds ' $2; 
NoLL. z./. [ynol, Saxon.] A hw 
E : 
An aſs's noll IL fixed on his head. Sheteſpear, 
NOLL me tangere. [ Latio.] 
1. A kind of cancerous ſwelling, exaſye, 
rated by applications, | 
2. A plant. * 

Noli me tangere may be planted among yy 

flowers, for the rarity of it. Mort, 
Nori TIN. #./. {nolitio; Lat.] Unyil. 
ingneſs: oppoſed to volition. 

Proper acts of the will are, volition, alli 
choice, reſolution, and command, in relation 1 
ſubordinate faculties. By Hah, 

Nou AN CY. 2. J. | nomance, nomancie, I, 
nomen, Latin; and uaikia, Greek. ] The 
art of divining the fates. of perſons by 

the letters that form their names. Did. 

'No'MBLEs. 2. /. The entrails of a deer, 

 NOMENCLA'TOR. n. /. [Lat. uner- 

clateur, Fr.) One who calls things of 
perſons by their proper names. 

| There were a ſet of men in old Rome calls! 

nemenclators ; men who could call every man by his 

name. Audiſn. 

Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, ſuch il 
nemenclators that they cannot furniſh appellation 
for their owners? © Swift 

NomenCLA'TURE. #. /. [nomenclatin, 
French: nomenclatura, Latin. 
1. The act of naming. 


To ſay where notions cannot fitly be recof- 
ciled, that there .wanteth a term or nomenclatur 
for it, is but a ſhift, of ignorance. Bacon Nat. Hl. 

2. A vocabulary; a diftionary. ., 
The watry plantations fall not under that nn 
_ « clature of Adam, which unto terreſtrious animal 
athgned a name appropriate unto their natures. 
a hs Brown 
No'MINAL. adj. [nominalis, Lat.] Reſer- 
ring to names rather than to thing; 


ot real; titular. Goh 
Profound in all the nominal, * 
And real ways beyond them all. Hudibrit 
The nominal definition, or derivation of the uu 
is not ſufficient to deſcribe the nature of it. Pearſm 
The nominal eſſence of gold is that compler 
idea the word gold ſtands for; as a body yellow, of 
a certain weight, malleable, fuſible and fixed. But 
the real eſſence is the conſtitution of the inſenſ 
parts of that body on which thoſe qualities _ 
Were theſe le as anxious for the dons 
eſſential to the church of England, as they are fot 
the nominal diſtinction of adhering to its . 


E 


No'mInALLY. adv. [from nominal.) bf 
name; with regard to a name; i 
larly. | 3 

To NO MIN ATE. v. 4. [omino, Lit. 


| 
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Pg To name; to mention. by name. 
Sudden to rominate them , 3 
| fl | Shakeſpeare*s Henry VI. 


It is impo ible. 


One lady, 1- may civilly ſpare to —_ for 


her ſex's ſake, whom. he termed the ſpider of the 


court. 


4. To entitle ; to call. 


Aread, old father, why of late _ 1 
Pia thou behight me born of Engliſh blood, 
Whom all a fuiry's ſon doen 8 Spenſer, 

o ſet down; to appoint by name. 
a you repay m ot on ſuch a day, let the forfeit 

| :nated for MW equal pound 
8 7 fair fleſh to be cut off. Shakeſpeare, 
Never having intended, never defigned ahy heir 
in that ſenſe, we cannot expect he ſhould nominate 
or appoint any perſon to its Locke. 
[nomination, Fr. 
from nominate. ] - 


1. The act of mentioning by name. 
The forty-one immediate electors of the duke, 


"mul be all of ſeveral families, and of them 


twenty-five at leaſt concur to this nominations 
Wotton. 


Hammond was named to be of the afſembly of 


divines z his invincible loyalty to his prince, and 
| chedience to his mother, the church, not being fo 
valid arguments againſt his nomination, as the re- 
pute of his learning and virtue were on the other 
yart, to have ſome title to him. Fell. 


2. The power of appointing. i 
The Haminatiam of perſons to places, being ſo 


principal and inſeparable a flower of bis crown, | 


he would reſerve to himſelf. Clarendon. 
In England the king has the nomination of an 
archbiſhop 3 and after nomination, he ſends a'conge 


d'ebre to the dean and chapter, to ele& the perſon 


elected by him. * Ayliffe. 
No ui NATIVE. 2. /. Lin grammar, nomz- 
nati, French. J The caſe that primari- 


ly deſignates the name of any thing, | 
and is called right, in oppoſition to the 


other caſes called oblique. | 


NON. adv. [Lat.] Not. It is never uſed 
ſeparately, but ſometimes prefixed to 


words with a negative power. 
Since you to non-regardance caſt my faith, 
Live you the marble-breaſted tyrant ſtill. —_ 
Behold alſo there a lay non-reſidency of the ric 


neglect them. Holyday. 


A mere inclination to matters of duty, men 
reckon a willing of that thing; when they are 
juſtly charged with an actual non- performance of 
South. 
For an account at large ef biſhop Sanderſon's laſt 


what the law requires. 


judgment, concerning God's concurrence, or non- 
concurrence with the actions of men, and the po- 


titive entity of ſins of commiſſion, I refer you to 


his letters, | Pierce. 
The third ſort of agreement or diſagreement in 
our ideas, which the perception of the mind is 


employed about, is co-exiſtence, or von- exiſtence 
in the ſame ſubject. Locke. 


It is not a non- act, which introduces a cuſtom, a 


cuſtom being a common uſage. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
In the imperial chamber this anſwer is not ad- 


mitted, viz. I do not, believe it as the matter is al- | 


ledged. And the reaſon of this non-admiſſion is, 
itz great uncertainty, 
An apparitor came to the church, and informed 
the parſon, that he muſt pay the tenths to ſuch a 
Man, and the biſhop certified the eccleſiaſtical 
court under his ſeal on the non-payment of them, 
that he refuſed to pay them. Aylife. 
he nen- appearance of perſons to ſupport the 
un:ted fenſe of both houſes of parliament, can ne- 
der be conſtrued as a general diffidence of being 
able to ſupport the charge againſt the patent and 


patente. N Sæoift. | 
i his may be accounted for by the turbulence 
of paſſions u 


Vor, II. 


, 
which in times cf peace, too much neglefting their 
habitations, may ſeem to have provoked God to 


N 


Ayliffe. | 


don the various and ſurpriſing turns of | 


BY 55 | 7 | .N 0 N 5 5 4 ; 
| cod and evil fortune, in a long evening at play z Nox. a. [ne one, nan, ne ane, Sax.) * 
1. Not one: uſed both of perſons and + 
t r 4 A FF; + 1 | 


the mind being wholly taken up, and the conſe- 
quence of non- attention ſo fatal. Soe. 
Nox AGE. A. /. [non and age.] Mino» 


In him there is a hope of government; 
Which in his nonage, counſel under him, 
And in his full and ripen'd years, himſelf 
Shall govern well. 
Be love but there, let poor fix years 
Be pos'd with the matureſt fears 


- 


Love knows no nonage, nor the mind, Cra * 
WMMMe have a miſtaken appre henſion of antiquity, 
calling that ſo which in truth is the world's. nenage. 
\ o =T Glanville. 
"Tis neceſſary that men ſhould firſt be out of 
their nonage, before they can attain to an actual uſe 
of this principle: and withal, that they ſhould be 
ready to exert and exerciſe their faculties. Mitins. 
Thoſe charters were not avoidable for the king's 
nonage;z; and if there could have been any ſuch, 
pretence, that alone would not avoid them. Hale. 
After Chaucer there was a Spenſer, a Harrington, 
' a Fairfax, before Waller and Denham were in be- 
ing; and our numbers were in their nonage till 
theſe laſt appeared. | Dryden. 
In their tender nonage, while they ſpread 
Their ſpringing leaves, and lift their infant head, 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurſling ſpare. 
5 den. 
Nox c. 2. . [The original of this word 
is uncertain; Skinner imagines it to 
come from own or once; or from aut, 
German, need or uſe: Junius derives it 
leſs probably from noiance, to do for the 
nonce; being, according to him, to do it 
merely for miſchief.) Purpoſe z intent; 
deſign. Not now in uſe. = 
N I ſaw a wolf f 
Nurſing two whelps; I ſaw her little ones 
In wanton dalliance the teat to crave, 
While ſhe her neck wreath'd from them for the 
nonce. Spenſer. 


— 


built for the nonce. 

When in your motion you are hot, 
And that he ca for drink, I' have prepar'd him 
A chalice for the-nonce. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Such a light and metall'd dance; | 

Saw you never; | | 
And they lead men for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindle- ſtones. Ben Janſon, 
A voider for the nonce, 

I wrong the devil ſhould I pick their bones. 

13 | Cleaveland. 
Coming ten times for the nonce, 

I never yet could ſee it flow but once. | 
Nonconro'RMITY. 2. J. [nen and con- 
- formity. | 
1. Refuſal of compliance. SPE” 220 

The will of our Maker, whether diſcovered by 
reaſon or revelation, carries the higheſt authority 
with it; a conformity or nonconformity to it, de- 
termines their actions to be morally good or evil. 

* ; | Watts's Logick. 
2. Refuſal to join in the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion. | 

Since the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies of our 
church, are ſo much ftruck at, and all upon a 
plea of conſcience, it will concern us to examine 
the force of this plea, which our adverſaries are 
Mill ſetting up as the grand pillar and buttereſs of 
nonconformity. | South, 

The lady will plead the toleration which allows 
her e in this particular. Addiſon's Spect. 

NonconFo'RmMisT. #. /. [non and con- 
ermiſt,] One who refuſes to join in 
the eſtabliſhed worſhip. _ , | 

On his death-bed he declared himſelf a nom-con- 
formift, and had a fanatick preacher to be his ſpi- 
ritual guide, * GR Sas an dare Swift. 


Carew. 


N 
! 


* 


rity; time of life before legal maturity. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


x ſtirring its wings. 
Man trembles at, we ftraight ſhall find . 4%, 


They uſed at firſt to fume the fiſh in a houſe | 


Cotton. T 


8s | ; ; | 
I : *. * 1 $ 
| ; 7 * * 
NON 


o 


ahn, RI Frets + 3 
Ye ſhall flee when none purſueth you. Leviticas« 
That killing power is none of thine, - * 


I gave it to thy voice and eyes: 
Thy ſweets, thy graces, all are mine; | 
Thou art my ſtar, ſhin'ſt in my ſkies.” Carew. 
That fowl. which is nne of the lighteſt, can 
eafily move itſelf up an down in the air withove 
Wilkins. 
Another, which is- #one of the leaſt advantages 


ſetting too high a value on preſent enjoyments. 
a | Og Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. Not any: no was in this ſenſe uſed an- 


* 


fore a vowel. 


Six days ſhall ye gather it, but on the ſabbath 
there ſhall be none. Exodus, xvi. 26. 


have none aſſurance of this life. Deutcronamy, xxviii. 
Before the deluge, the air was calm; none of 
thoſe tumultuary motions of vapours, which the 
mountains and winds cauſe in ours. Burnet's Theory. 
The moſt glaring and notorious paſſages, are nene 
of the fineſt, Felton on the Claſſicks. 
3. Not other. | 
This is none other but the houſe of God, and the 
gate of heaven. 
4. None of ſometimes ſignifies only empha- 
tically nothing. os axe BERLIN] 
My people would not hearken to my voice: 
and Iſrael would none of me. Pſalm, Ixxxi. 11. 
5. None is always uſed when it relates to 


a ſubſtantive going before; as, we ſhall 


6. None ſeems originally to have ſignified 
according to its derivation, not one, and 
therefore to have had no plural, but it 
is now uſed plurally. Regs 

Terms of peace were none | 
Vouchſaf d. jd Milton. 

In at this gate none paſs | 

The vigilance here plac'd, but ſuch as come 

Well known from Heav'n. | Milton. 

Nor think though men were nene 

That heav'n would want ſpectators, God want 

. praiſe. MOT Milton, 

NoxEt"nTITY. 2. . [non and emtity.} * 

1. Nonexiſtence ; the negation of being. 

When they ſay nothing from nothing, they 
muſt underftand it as excluding all cauſes. In 
which ſenſe it is moſt evidently true; being equi- 

valent to this propoſition, that nothing can make 
Itſelf, or, nothing cannot bring its no- ſelf out of 
nonentity into ſomething, f Bentley. 

2. A thing not exiſting. | 

; There was no ſuch thing as rendering evil for 

evil, when-evil was truly a nonentity, and no where 

to be found. South. 
We have heard, and think it pity that your 

inquiſitive genius ſhould not be better employed, 

than in looking after that theological nonentity. 


— 


Nox Rx Is TBN SB. #. . [ves and exiſt- 
ence. | *. 187 
1. Inexiſtence; negation of being: 
2. The thing not exiſting. | 
A method of many writers, which depreciates 
the eſteem of miracles is, to ſalve not only real 
verities, but alſo noncxiftences. Brown's Fug. Err. 
Nonju'RING. adj, [non and juro, Latin. ] 
Belonging to thoſe. who will not ſwear 
allegiance to the Hanoverian family. 
This objection waz offered me by a very pious, 
learned, and worthy gentleman of the nomuring 
party. | Swift. 


NowJju'ROR. 2. / from nen and juror.] 


* 


Cc | 


of hope is, its great efficacy in preſerving us from - 
ciently before a conſonant, and zoze he- 
-+% # 


Thy life ſhall hang in doubt, and thou ſhalt 


Gengſis, xxviji. 17 8 


have =o wine: wine we ſhall have gone. 


Arbuthnat and Pope. 


One who, conceiving James II. unjuſt- 
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to thoſe who have ſucceeded him. 
t ONNATURALS. a. 7. 


ſitate which way he ſhould proceed; but he had firſt 


NO'NSENSE. »./. [non and ſenſe.] 
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[non nab uralia, 

Latin. Phyficians reckon / theſe to be 
ſix, viz. air, meat and drink, ſleep and 
Watching, motion and reſt, retention 
and excretion, and the paſſions of the 

mind. "OY Þ 

0 "The fix nonnaturals ate ſuch as neither naturally 


conſtitutive, nor merely deſtructive, do preſerve or 
deſtroy according unto circumſtances. Brun. 


NonyPaRre' IL. 3. /. [non and pareil, Fr.] 
1. Excellence unequalled. 
My lord and maſter loves you : O ſuch love 
Could,be but recompens'd, tho* you were crown'd 
The nonpareil of beauty. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
2. A kind of apple. 8 
3. Printers letter of a ſmall ſize, on which 
ſmall Bibles and Common Prayers are 


printed. 


NO NPLUS. 2. /. [non and plus, Lat.] 
Puzzle; inability to ſay or do more. 


A low word. 2 

Let it ſeem never ſo ſtrange and impoſſible, the 
nonplus of my reaſon will yield a fairer opportunity 
to my faith. South. 

One or two rules, on which their concluſions 
depend, in moſt men have governed all their 
thoughts: take theſe from them and they are at a 
loſs, and their underſtanding is perfectly at a non- 
Plus. Loc ke. 

Such an artiſt did not begin the matter at a 
venture, and when put to a nonplus, pauſe and he- 


in his comprehenſive intellect a compleat idea of the 
whole organical body. Bentley. 
To No N Lus. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
confound; to puzzle; to put to a ſtand; 
to ſtop. ' 
Nor is the compoſition of our own bodies the 
only wonder; we are as much nenpluſt by the moſt 
contemptible worm and plant. Glanwille's Scepfis. 
His parts were ſo accompliſht, 
That right or wrong he ne er was nonpluſt. Hudibr. 
That ſin that is a pitch beyond all thoſe, muſt 
needs be ſuch an one as muſt nonplus the devil 
- himſelf to proceed farther. 


Somewhat nonpluſt to hear you deny your name. 
| | | - Dryden. 
Tom has been eloquent for half an hour toge- 
ther, when he has been nonpluſed by Mr. Dry's 
vefiring him to tell what it was that he endea- 
voured to prove. 3 Spectator. 
Nox RESIDENCE. . . [non and reſidence.] 
Failure of reſidence. FEE 
If the character of perſons choſen into the 
church had been. regarded, there would be fewer 
complaints of Sees, ON Seift. 
Nonke'sIDENT. =. . [non and re/ident. | 
One who neglects to live at the proper 
place. 
As to nonreſidents, there are not ten clergymen 
in the kingdom who can be termed nonrefidents. 
| Sift. 
NonresI'STANCE. #. J. [non and re/ift- 
ance.] The principle of not oppoſing 
the king; ready obedience to a ſupe- 


rior. 


1. Unmeaning or ungrammatical lan- 
Uage. | 
gl "Till underſtood, all tales, 
Like nonſenſ”, are not true nor falſe. Hudibras. 
Many copies diſperſed gathering new faults, 1 
ſaw more nonſenſe than I could have crammed into 
it. N | | Dryden. 
This nonſenſe got into all the following editions 


A fool; a ſimpleton. 


South. 5 
What, you are confounded, and ſtand mute? | 
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2, Trifles ; thi 
low word. 
* What's the world to him, 
Tia nonſenſe all. | 


o 
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meaning; fooli 


tions, or aggregate forms of particular things, and 
nonſenſical ſyſtems of the whole. Ray on Creation. 
NonsE"NSI!CALNESS. #. / [from non/en- 
fical.) Ungrammatical jargon ; fooliſh 
abſurdity. 


- 


Who cannot pay his debts, 
NonsoLu"T10N. #. /. [non and ſolution.] 


Failure of ſolution. 


and the forfeitures and rewards upon their ſolution 
and nonſo/utions 
NonsPA'RiNnG. adj. [non and ſparing.] 
Mercileſs; all deſtroying. 20; 
Is't I expoſe 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine to the event b 
Of the nonſparing war ? Shakeſpeare. 
To Nonsu'iT. v. a. [non and ſuit.] To 
deprive of the benefit of a legal pro- 
ceſs ſor ſome failure in the manage- 
ment. 

The addreſſes of both houſes of parliament, the 
council, and the declarations of moſt counties and 
corporations, are laid aſide as of no weight, and 
the whole kingdom of Ireland nonſuited, in default 
of appearance. Swift. 

Noo'pLE. 2. . [from noddle or noddy.] 


Nook. 1. J. [from een hoeck, German.] 
A corner; a covert made by an angle 
or interſection. | | 
Safely in harbour 
Is the king's ſhip, in the deep vo, where once 
Thou call 'd{t me up. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Buy a foggy and a dirty farm 
In that noch ſhotten ifle of Albion. Shakeſpeare. 
Thus entred ſhe the light-excluding cave, 
And through it ſought ſome inmoſt not to ſave 
The gold. Chapman. 
The ſavages were driven out of their great Ards, 
into a little nocł of land near the river of Strang- 
ford; where they now poſſeſs a littie territory. 
| Davies. 
Meander, who is ſaid ſo intricate to be, 
Hath not ſo many turns, nor crankling nooks as ſhe. 


VUnſphere 
The ſpirit of Plato to unfold 
What worlds or what vaſt regions hold 
Th' immortal mind that hath forſook 
Her manſion in this fleſhy nook. Milton's Poems. 
Ithuriel and Zephon, 
Search thro' this garden, leave unſcarch'd no noc. 
; Milton... 
A third form'd within the ground 
A various mold ; and from the boiling cells, 
+ By ſtrange conveyance, fill'd each hoilow no:#. 
; Milton. 
NOON. x. / non, Saxon; aan, Welſh ; 
none, Erie; ſuppoſed to be derived from 
zona, Latin, the ninth hour, at which 
their cæna or chief meal was eaten; 
whence the other nations called the time 
of their dinner or chief meal, though 


| earlier in the day, by the ſame name.] 
1. The middle hour of the day ; twelve ; 


the time when the ſun is in the.meri- 
diam; midday, | 


noc n. — 


Shakeſpeare. 


by a miltake of the ſtage editors. Pope on Shakeſp. 
EY) . | 


Broome. 


Nonsz'Ns1CAL. n 4 [from nenſonſe.] Un- | 


They had produced many other inept combina- | 


Noxso LVENr. adj. {non and folvent.] 


Athenzus inſtances znigmatical propoſitions, | 


Drayton. | 


Fetch forth che ſtocks, there ſhall he fit till] 


| 
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And ſummon'd him to due repaſt at noon, or 
If I turn my eyes at; noon towards the ho | 
cannot avoid the ideas which the light or ſun N. 


duces in me. | U Lacie 
n days of poverty his heart was light: p 


He ſung his hymns at morning, noon, and night, 
Hart, 


I 


2. At is taken for midnight. 

Full before him at the noon of night, 
He ſaw a quire of ladies. _ Dy da. 
| Noon. adj. Meridional,. 

How ott the nan, how ofthe midnight hel} 
That iron tongue of deach! with ſolemn q 
On folly's errands, as we vainly roam, | 
Knucks at our hearts, and finds our thought 

from home? You 
Noo'npay. z. /. [noon and day.] Mit. 
day. ja | 
The bird of night did fit, 

Ev'n at noenday, upon the market- place, 

Houting and ſhrieking. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæ ſa- 

The dimneſs of our intellectual eyes, Ariſtotle 
fitly compares to thoſe of an owl at nuonday, Boyle 

Noo x DAY. adj. Meridional, 

The ſcorching ſun was mounted high, 

In all its Juſtre to the noanday ſcy. Addiſon's 0:32, 
Noo'ninG. ». J. [from noon.) Repoſe 
or repaſt at noon. L 
Noo'nTipe. »./. [noon and tide.] Mig. 

day; time of noon. | 

- Sorrow breaks ſeaſons and repoſing hours, 

Makes the night morning, and the noontide night, 
Shaieſps 


Noo'nTipe. adj, Meridional. 
Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the ncontide prick. $14}, 
All things in beſt order to invite 
 Noontide repaſt, or afternoon's repoſe. 
We expect the morning red in vain; 
Tis hid in vapours, or obſcur'd in rain. 
The noontide yellow we in vain require; | 
"Tis black in ſtorm, or red in light'ning fire. Pri. 
\ NOOSE-- . /. [no/ada, entangled; a 
word found in the gloſſes of Liphus, 
Mr. Lye.) A running knot which the 
more it is drawn binds the cloſer, + 
| _ Can't thou with a weak angle ftrike the whale? 
Catch with a hook, or with a nooſe inthral ? Sands, 
Where the hangman does diſpoſe, 
To ſpecial friend the knot of nooſe. 
They run their necks into a nooſe, 
| They'd break em after, to break looſe. Hudibras. 
| Falfely he falls into ſome dangerous roſe, 
And then as meanly labours to get looſe, Dryden. 
| A rope and a noſe are no jeſting matters. 
| Arlutbnot's Jobn Bull. 
To Noos k. v. a. [from the naun. ] To de 
in a nooſe; to catch; to entrap. 
The fin is woven with threads of different ſizes, 
the leaſt of them ſtrong enough to nooſe and entrap 
us. | Government of the Tongue, 
OPE., #./. [rubicilla, Latin.) A kid 
of bird called a bullfinch or redtail. 
NoR. conjunct. | ne or.] | 
1. A particle marking the ſecond or ſub- 
ſequent branch of a negative propoli- 
tion: correlative to neither or not. 
I neither love, nor fear thee. Shakeſpeart- 
Neither love will twine, nor hays Marv. 
2. Two negatives are ſometimes joined, 
but not according to the propriety of 
our preſent language, though rightly 
in the Saxon. 


Mil: (Its 


Hudibr (5s 


Mine eyes, 
Which I have darted at thez, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am ſure there is no force in eyes 
That can dv hurt. Shakeſpeare's As you like it 


3. Neither is ſometimes included in #0, 


Till cn till night, my lord. 


| 


ly. 
. but not elegant 7. 3 
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| . Pefore her gates, hill wolves and lions lay; 
nor lion, would one man invade. 
hs IP of |  _ , Chapman. 
Pow'r, diſgrace, nor death could 4 * divert 
ious tongue thus to reveal thy heart. 
mY ENS 30 1 | Daniel. 
Simois nor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there; 
A new Achilles ſhall in arms appear. Dryden. 
Vor is in poetry uſed in the firſt branch 


for neither. ©. 
Idle hymph, I pray thee, be 
Modeſt, and not follow me, 
I nor love myſelf, nor thee. 3 
Ner did they not perceive their evil plight, 
Or the fierce pains not feel, Milton. 
But how perplext, alas is human fate? 
1 whom nur avarice, nor pleaſures move 
Vet muſt myſelf be made a ſlave to love. 


NORTH. =. /. [non's, Saxon.] The 
point oppoſite to the ſun in the meti- 
i * 
. 3 | 
More unconſtant than the wind; who wooes 
Ey'n now the frozen boſom of the north; 


Which with her virtuous drugs ſo tame the made, 


- 


And being anger'd puffs away from thence, 


ing his face to the dew dropping ſouth. 
* | * Shakeſpeare. 
The tyrannous bxeathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakeſpeare. 
Fierce Boreas iſſues forth 
T' jnvade the frozen waggon of the north. Dryden. 


Nox ru. adj. Northern; being in the 
north. | 


This ſhall be ꝓour north border from the great ſea 
to mount Hor. Numbers, xxxiv. 7. 


Nox THERA ST. 2. . [noordeaſt, Dutch.] 


The point between the north and eaſt. 
ohn Cabot, a Venetian, the father of Sebaſtian 
Cabot, in behalf of Henry the Seventh of England, 


diſcovered all the north-eaſt coaſts hereof, from the 
Cape of Florida in the ſouth, to Newfoundland 


and Terra d'Laborador in the north. Heyl. 
The inferiour ſea towards the ſoutheaſt, the 


Tonian towards the ſouth, and the Adriatick on the 


northeaſt fide, were commanded by three different 
nations. Arbuthnot. 


 'No'rxTHERLY. adj. | from zorth.] Being 


towards the north. 

The northerly and ſoutherly winds, commonly 
eſteemed the cauſes of cold and warm weather, 
are really the effects of the cold or warmth of the 
atmoſphere. ? Derham. 


No'sTHERN. adj. [from zorth.] Being 


1n the north. 85 
Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland. 
| Skakeſpeare. 
If we erect a red-hot wire until it cool, and 
Hang it up with wax and untwiſted filk, where the 


lower end which cooled next the earth doth reſt, 


that is the northern point. Brown. 
NoarusrA R. z. . [north and far.] 
The poleſtar; the lodeſtar. ̃ 
If her breath were as terrible as her termina- 
tions, there were no living near her, ſhe would in- 
fect to the northſtar. ä 
No xruw ARD. adj. [north and peand, 
Saxon.] Being towards the north. 
Nox THWARD. g adv. [north and peand, 


No'xThwarps.{F Sax.] Towards the 
north. 


Miſlike me not for my complexion, 
The ſhalow'd livery of the burniſh'd ſuns 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phcebus' fire ſcarce thaws the icicles, 
And prove whoſe blood is reddeſt. 

Going northward aloof, as long as they had any 
doubt of being purſued, at laſt they croſſed the 
ocean to Spain. Bacon. 

Northward beyond the mountains we will go, 
Where rocks lis cover'd with eternal ſnow. 

. | D den. 

A Cloſe priſoner in a room, twenty 9 
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to walk twenty. foot ſouthward, not walk twenty 
foot northward, 9" Locke. 
NorxThwe'sr, . J. [north and wept.) 
The point between the north and weft. 
The bathing places, that they may remain un- 
der the ſun until evening, he expoſeth unto the 
| ſummer ſetting, that is northweſt. Brown. 
NorTaw1'nD. 2. / [north and wind. 
The wind that blows from the north. 
The clouds were fled, | 
Driven by a keen northwind. Milton. 
When the fierce northwind, with his airy forces 
Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury, MWatts. 
NOSE. #. J. [nape, nopa, Saxon.] | 
1. The prominence on the face, which is 


the organ of ſcent, and the emunctory 
of the brain. | | 
Down with the noſe, 
Take the bridge quite away 
Of him that, his particular to forefend, 
Smells from the gen'ral weal. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
| Noſe of Turks and Tartars lips. Shakeſpeare. 
| Our decrees, DI RT OG. 
| Dead to inflition, to themſelves are dead ; 
And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe. Shakeſp. 
There can be no reaſon given why a viſage 
ſomewhat longer, or a noſe flatter, could not have 
conſiſted with ſucha ſoul. Locte, 
Poetry takes me up ſo entirely, that I ſcarce ſte 
what paſſes under my noſe. Pope's Letters. 
2. "The end of any thing. 
Ihe lungs are as bellows, the aſpera arteria is 
the noſe of the bellows. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
3. Scent ; ſagacity. 
We are not offended with a dog for a better noſe 
chan his maſter, Collier on Envy. 
4. To lead by the Nos g. To drag by 


blindly. 
Tho? authority be a ſtubborn bear, 
Yet he is oft led by the noſe with gold. Shakeſp. 
In ſuits which a man doth not underſtand, it 
is good to refer them to ſome friend, but let him 


chuſe well his referendaries, elſe he may be led by 
1 the noſe. | | Bacon. 
That ſome occult deſign doth lie 
In bloody cynarctomachy, 
Is plain enough to him that knows, $4.4 
How ſaints lead brothers by the noſe. Hudibras. 


the multitude are to be led by the noſes into a fool's 
paradiſe. - L' Eftrange. 
5. To thruſt one s Nos into the affairs of 
others. To be meddling with other 
people's matters; to be a buſy body. 
6. To put one's Nos out of joint. To 
put one out in the affections of another. 
To Nose. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſcent; to ſmell. 
- Noſe him as you go up the ſtairs, 
2. To face; to oppoſe. 
To Nos E. v. 2. Io look big; to bluſter. 
Adult'rous Anthon 
Gives his potent regiment to a trull 
That noſes it againſt us. Shakeſpeare. 


No'sEBLEED. 2. / [noſe and bleed; mil- 
lefolium.] A kind of herb, 


Shakeſpeare. 


—_—_— 


a bunch of flowers. | | 
- She hath four and twenty noſegays for the ſhearers. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
Ariel ſought | 

The cloſe receſſes of the virgin's thought; 

As on the noſegay in her breaſt reclin'd, | 
He watch'd th' ideas riſing in her mind, Pope. 
Get you gone in the country to dreſs up neſegays 


_ 


force: as a bear by his ring. To lead | 


This is the method of all popular ſhams, when | 
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Noso rod. #. /. [roo and yes 
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NO ST RUM. 2. , [Lat.] 


Nos EOAY. 2. J. [noe and gay.] A poſie; 
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trine of diſeaſes. 


Nosorox ric. [vio and wi. Pro- 


ducing diſeaſes. FR "I 
The qualities of the air are mſopoetick ; that is, 
have a power of producing diſeaſes, Arbuthbnot. 
No'srzsMaRT. u. . | noe and ſmart ;; naſ- 
turtium.] The herb creſſes. 
No'sTR1L. #. . [no/e and Synl, a hole, 
1 The cavity in the noſe. 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to | 
A favour that may ſtrike the dulleſt n:ftril. Shakeſp. 
Stinks which the n4frils ſtraight abhor, are not 


the moſt pernicious. Bacon's Natural Eiftory. 

He form'd thee, Adam, and in thy noſtrils 
- . ... . breath'd | 11 
The breath of life. 6 Milton. 


The ſecondary action ſubſiſteth in concomitancy 
with the other; ſo the »ftrils are uſeful both for 
reſpiration and ſmelling, but the principal uſe is 


ſmelling. | ; | Bron. 
Theſe ripe fruits recreate the „ with their 
aromatic ſcent. More's Divine Dialoguess 


A medicine 
not yet made publick, but remaining 
in ſome ſingle hand. | 
Very extraordinary, and one of his noftrums, let 
it be writ upon his monument, Hic jacet autor 
bujus argumenti z for no body ever uſed it before. 


Stilling fleet. 


What drop or noſtrum can this plague remove ? 
| | Pope. 
Nor. adv. Ine aupr, Sax. niet, Dutch. f 


1. The particle of negation, or refuſal. 
If thou be the world's great parent, 15 
How falls it then that with thy furious fervour 
Thou doſt afflict as well the not deſerver, 
As him that doth thy lovely heſts deſpiſe ? Spenſer, 


His countenance likes me not. Shak. 1 | 
the 


The man held his peace, to wit, wheth' 
Lord had made his journey proſperous or not. Gen. 
The queſtion is, may I do it, or may I not do it; 


Sanderſon. 
He is inyulnerable, I not. Milton. 
Let each man do as to his fancy ſeems; 
Iwait, not I, till you have better dreams. Dryden. 
This objection hinders not but that the heroic 
action enterpriſed for the Chriſtian cauſe, and exe- 


cuted happily, may be as well executed now as it 
was of old. . dens 


Grammar being to teach men not to ſpeak, but 
to ſpeak correctly: where rhetoric is not neceſſary, 
grammar may be ſpared. Locke on Education. 
This day, be bread and peace my lot; 
All elſe beneath the ſun "8 
Thou know'ft if beſt beſtow'd or not, 
And let thy will be done. Pope's Univerſal Prayer. 
2. The firſt member of a negative ſen- 
tence, followed by aer or neither. 
I was not in ſafety, neither had I reſt. Job. 
Mot for price nor reward. 
3. A word of exception. 
I will for this afflict the ſeed of David, but not 
for ever. AR, | Kings. 
4. A word of prohibition, of deprecation. 
Stand in awe, and fin not. 
Forſake me not, O Lord; O my God, be not far 
from me. | : Pſalms. 
5. It denotes ceſſation or extinction. No 
more. 3 | 
Thine eyes are upon me, and I am not. Job, vii. 
NOTABLE. aaj. [notable, Fr. notabilis, 
. Latin. ] e AM 


1. Remarkable ; memorable ; obſervable: 


it is now ſcarcely uſed, but in irony. 


for a holy-day. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. a Wray | 
N.. . . The ſucceſs of thoſe wars was too notable to. 
No **. 0d F adj. Om Kat 2 Wanting be unknown to your ears; which, it ſeems, all . 
| a Noe ; depri | ie. J worthy fame hath glory to come unto. Sidney. 
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The ſame ie notified in the notab lh; places of the 
7 1 | WP Whitegi Fes * 


we. 


At Kilkenny, many notable laws were enacted, 


| 
— 
* * 


Which ſhew, for the law doth belt diſcover enor- 


mities, how much the Engliſh colonies were cor- 
rupted. Nen Davies. 
I wo young men appeared notable in ſtrength, ex- 
cellent in beauty, and comely in apparel. 
They boxe two or three charges from the horſe 
..- with notable courage, and without being broken. 
N f . Clarendime 


for the ſpace of ten days. . | Clarendon. 
Voarro's aviary is ſtill ſo famous, that it is reckon- 
ed far one of thoſe norables which foreign nations 
record. 8 4 f F Addiſon. 
It is impoſſible but a man muſt have firſt paſſed 
- this notable. tage, and got his conſcience thorough- 
ly debauched and hardened, before he can arrive to 
* height of ſin. South. 
2. Careful ; buſtling : 
© zrony. 


. 


This abſolute monarch was-as notable a guardians 


of the fortunes, as of the lives of his ſubjects. 
When any man grew rich, to keep him from be- 
ing dangerous to the ſtate, he ſent for all his goods. 
g t e en Addiſon's Freeholder. 
No'TaBLENEss. 1. J. [from notable.) Ap- 
pearance of buſineſs; importance: in 
contempt. 
No'TasLy. adv. [from natable.] 
1. Memorably ; remarkably. 
This we ſee notably proved, in that the oft poll- 
ing of hedges conduces*much to their laſting. 
| . Bacon's Natural N 
 . Herein doth the endleſs mercy of God notably 
appear, that he vouchſafeth to accept of our re- 
pentance, when we repent, though not in particu- 
lar as we ought to do. Perkins. 
2. With conſequence; with ſhew of im- 
portance: ironically, | 


Mention Spain or Poland, and he talks very 


5 3 notably ; but if you go out of the gazette, you drop 


„ him. | diſon. 
Nora RIAL. adj. [from netary.] Taken 
by a notary. | 


It may be called an authentick writing, though 
not a publick inſtrument, through want of a »:- 
tarial evidence. 5 life. 
No'rary: 2. /. [notaire, French; from 


notarius, Lat.] An officer whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to take notes of any thing 


which may concern the publick. 


Both armies lay ſtill without any notable action, 


—— 


There is a declaration made to have that very 


book, and no other ſet abroad, wherein their pre- 
| ſent authoriſed nataries do write thoſe things fully 


and only, which being written and there read, 


are by their own open teſtimony acknowledged to be 
their own. Hocker. 
Go with me to a natary, ſeal me there 
' Your bond. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
One of thoſe with him, being a. notary, made 
an entry of this act. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
So I but your recorder am in this, 
Or mouth and ſpeaker of the univerſe, 
A minifterial notary ; for tis 
Not 1, but you and fame that make this verſe. 


Donne. 
They have in each province, intendants and no- 
taria.. Terple. 


NoTa'T10Nn. 7. /. [notatio, Latin.] 
1. The act or practice of recording any 


thing by marks; as by figures or letters. 


Notation teaches how to deſcribe any number by 


certain notes and characters, and to declare the va- | 


lue thereof being ſo deſcribed, and that is by de- 
grces and periods. Coe ker. 


2. Meaning; fignification. 

A foundation being primarily of uſe in archi- 
tecture, hath no other literal notation but what be- 
longs to it in relation to a building. Hammend. 

Conſcience, according to the very notation of the 


2 Mac. % 


in eontempt and 


| NoTE. 
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word, imports a double knowledge; one of a diebe 
law, and the other of a man's own action; and 
ſo is the application of a general law, to a parti- 
cular inſtance of practice. 1 South. 
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1. A nick; a ho 
„ ; 8. | 
The convex work is compoſed of black and 
citrin pieces in the margin, of a pyramidal figure 
appoſitely ſet, and with tranſverſe notches. Grew. 
From his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 
And on the ftick ten equal notches makes: 
There take my tally of ten thouſand pound. Swift. 
2. It ſeems to be erroneouſly uſed for aich. 
He ſhew'd a comma ne'er could claim | 
A place in any Britiſh name; 
Yet making here a perfect botch, ; 
Thruſts your poor vowel from his notch, 


N 
To NoTCH, v. a. [from the noun.] To 


cut in ſmall hollows.” 

He was too hard for him directly: before Co- 
rioli, he ſeotcht him and notch? him like a carbo- 
nado. | Shakeſpeare. 

The convex work is compoſed - of black 
Citrin pieces, cancellated and tranſverſely notched. 

Grew's Muſeum. 

| From him whoſe quills ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 
To him who notches ſticks at Weſtminſter. Pope. 

| NoTcuwEE'D. 2. /. [notch and weed; 
'®* artiplex olida.] An herb called orach, 


[for ne mote.] May not. 
Ne let him then admire, 
But yield his ſenſe to be too blunt and baſe 
That note without an hound fine footing trace. 
| Spenſer. 
NOTE. 2. J. [nota, Latin; notte, Fr.] 
1. Mark; token: as Bellarmine's zotes of 
the church. | | 
|  - Whoſoever appertain to the viſible body of the 
church, they have alſo the notes of external pro- 
feſſion whereby the world knoweth what they are. 
we Hooker. 


low cut in any thing; a 


| 


2. Notice; heed. 
Give order to my ſervants that they take 
No note at all of our being abſent hence. Shakeſp. 
I wil beſtow ſome precepts on this virgin, 
Worthy the note. | | 
3. Reputation; conſequence, 
Divers men 


— 


land. 2 Abbot. 
Andronicus. and jJunia are of note among the 
apoſtles. ' Romans. 


As for metals, authors of good note aſſure us, that 
even they have been obſerved to grow. Boyle. 
4. Reproach ; ſtigma. 3 
The more to aggravate the note, 
With a foul traytor's name ſtuff 1 thy throat. 
x Shakeſpeare. 
5. Account; information; intelligence; 
notice. Not uſed. _ 
She that from Naples 
Can have no note; unleſs the ſun were poſt, 
The man i' th* moon's too low. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
In ſuits of favoug, the firſt coming ought to 
take little place; fo tar forth conſideration may be 
had of his truſt, that if intelligence of the matter 
could not. otherwiſe have been had but by him, 
advantage be not taken of the note, but the party 
left to his other means, and in ſome fort recom- 
penſed for his diſcovery. 1 Bacon, 


6. State of being obſerved. 

Small matters come with great commendation, 
becauſe they are continually in uſe and in mete:. 
whereas the occaſion of any great virtue cometh 
but on feſtivals, Bacon. 


7. Tune; voice; harmonick or melodious 
ſound. | 


Theſe are the notes wherewith are drawn from 
the- hearts of the multitude ſo many fighs ; with 
theſe tunes their minds are exaſperated againſt. the 
lawful guides and governors of their fouls. Hooker, 


The wakeful bird tunes her nocturnal note. Milt. 


, 


and | 


NOTCH. #. /. [ nocchia, Italian.) N | 


þ 


| 


Shakeſpeare. | 


of note have been brought into Eng- | 
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bon mt change ibste notes to eck. , 
Vou that can tune your ſounding flog ad | 


Of ladies beauties and of love to tell; 

Once change your note, and let your lute report 
The juſteſt grief that ever touch d the court. 

4 One common note on either lyre did "a aller, 
And knaves and fools we both abhorr'd alike; 


| ; D 
8. Single ſound in muſick, * 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This univerſal frame began: | 
From harmony to harmony, 
Thro' all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon clofing full in man. 


9. Short hint ; ſmall 
giſter. 


| Dy da. 
Paper; memorial re. 


| 1 He will'd me 
In heedfull'ſt reſervation to beſtow them, 
As notes whoſe faculties incluſive were, | 
More than they were in note. h i 
| In the bedy's pyiſon ſo ſhe lies, Valdes 
As through the body's windows ſhe muſt look, 
Her divers pow'rs of ſenſe to exerciſe, 
By gath'ring notes out of the world's great book, 


2 Davie, 
10. Abbreviation ; ſymbol ; muſical cha. 
racer. „ 
Contract it into a narrow Tompaſs by thort we 
and abbreviations. Baker on Learning, 

11. A ſmall letter. a 8 
A hollow cane within her hand ſhe brought, 
But in the concave had inclos'd a note. Dryden, 
12. A written paper. * 
I cannot get over the prejudice of taking ſome 
little offence at the clergy, for perpetually reading 
their ſermons ; perhaps my frequent hearing of 
foreigners, who never make uſe of notes, may have 
added to my diſguſt. | 
13. A paper given in confeſſion of a debt. 
His note will go farther than my bond. Aal. 

14. Explanatory annotation. 5 
The beſt writers have been perplexed with i, 


and obſcured with illuſtrations. Felton on the Claſſes. 


This put him upon a clofe application to his 
ſtudies, He kept much at home, and writ ut 
upon Homer and Plautus. Law, 

To NoTE. v. &. [noto, Latin; noter, Fr.] 
1. To obſerve; to remark ; to heed; to 
attend; to take notice of, 

The fool hath much pined away. 
No more of that, I have noted it well. 

If much you note him, 

Yau ſhall offend him. 

Some things may in paſſing be 


Shak ſp 


tly nated. - 
Hammiids: 
I began to note 
The ſtormy Hyades, the rainy goat. Addiſon's Ov. 
Wand'ring from clime to clime, obſervant ftray'd, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd. Pee, 


2. To deliver; to ſet down. * 


Saint Auguſtin ſpeaking of devout men, nt 
how they daily frequented the church, how atten- 
tive ear they gave unto the leſſons and chapter 


read. Hooks 
Note it in a book, that it may be for ever and 
ever. J. xXX. 8. 


3. To charge with a crime: with fr 


or. 
Sine weſte Dianam, agrees Vetter with Livia, ub 
had the fame of chaſtity, than with either of the 


Julia's, who were both noted of incontinency- 
Drydete 


4. [In muſick.]J To ſet down the notes 
of a tune. | . 
Nor RBOOEK. . /. [note and book.] A 
book in which notes and memorandums 
are ſet down, _ A 
Caſſius all his faults obſerv'd ; 1 
Set in a notebcok, learn'd, and conn'd- by rote: 
To caſt into my teeth. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cars 
; ; RIG No 20» 
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Nor ED. part. , Lftom note. ] 
maärkabſe; eminent; celebrated. 


| Boyle. 
believe à noted author, 
Holland. 
" Baker. 
No“ TER. . . [from note. ] He wo takes 
notice. 
Nor HIN G. 1. J. 
Scottiſh. ] > 8 
1. Negation of being; nonentity; uni- 
verſal negation: oppoſed to ſamet hing. 
It is moſt certain, that there never could be no- 
thing, For if there could - have been an inſtant, 
wherein there was nothing, then either nothin 


ut he ſhould vend a ſpirit, 
5 uſtinian's laws, if we may e f. 
have not the force of laws in France or 


was, and acted, before it was. But if there never 
could be nothing 3 then there 1s, and was, a being 
of neceſſity, without any beginning. Grew, 
We do not create the world from nothing and 
by nothing 3 we aſſert an eternal God to have been 
the efficient cauſe of it. 
his nothing is taken either in a vulgar or philo- 
ſophical ſenſe ; ſo we lay there is nothing in the cup 
in a vulgar ſenſe, when we mean there is no liquor 
in it; but we cannot ſay there is nothing in the 
cup, in a ſtrift philoſophical ſenſe, while there is 
air in it. | 1 : | Watts. 
2. Nonexiſtence. - 5 
Mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated . 
To duſty nothing. Shakeſpeare's T roilus and Creſſida. 
Not any thing; no particular thing. 
There ſhall nothing die. Exodus, ix. 4. 
Yet had his aſpect nothing of ſevere, 
But ſuch a face as promis'd him fincere. Dryden. 
Philoſophy wholly ſpeculative is barren, and pro- 
duces nothing but vain ideas. Dryden's Don Sebaſt. 
Nzething at all was done, while any thing re- 
mained undone. Aadiſen on the War, 
4. No other thing. 2 
Nurhing but a ſteady reſolution brought to prac- 
tice ; God's grace uſed, his commandments obeyed, 
and his pardon begged ; nothing but this will intitle 
vou to God's acceptance. Mate's Prep. for Death. 
Words are made to declare ſomething ; where 
they are, by thoſe who pretend to inſtruct, other. 
wiſe ud, they conceal indeed ſomething z but 
tat which they conceal, is nothing but the igno- 
rance, error, or ſophiftry of the talker, for there 


would add x2thins of courage to their fellows. 
| Clarendon. 
6. No importance; no uſe; no value. 
The outward ſhew of churches, draws the rude 
people to the reverencing and frequenting thereof, 
whatever ſome of our late too nice fools ſay, there 
is ne/hing in the ſeemly form of. the church. 


Pehoid, ye are of work of 
naught, | Iſaiab. 
7. No poſſeſſion of fortune. 


A moſt homely ſhepherd; -a man that from very 
FC Lirg is grown into an unſpeakable eftate. 


f SHaleſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
9. No difficulty; no trouble. 
We are induſtrious to preſerve our bodies from 
| Lavery, but we make nothing of ſuſſeting our ſouls 
to be llaves to our luſts. 
9. Athing of no proportion. 


Ray. 
The charge of making the ground, and other. 
wiſe, is great, but nothing to the profit, 


10. Trifle; ſomething of no conſideration 
or importance. | 


I had rather have ane-ſcratch my head i" the ſun, 
en me atarum were ſtruck, than idly fit 


nathing, and your 


To hear my nothings monſter' d. Shakeſpeare. 
My dear notbings, take your leave, T 
o longer muſt you me deceive, .. / Craſbaꝛv. 

* þ | 


374 
4 
Re- 
N 


A noted chymiſt procured 3 privilege, that none 
[no and bing; nathing, 


made ſomething or ſomething made itſelf ; and ſo 


Bentley. 


is, in truth, nothing ełſe under them. Locke. 
5. No quantity or degree. 8 
' The report which the troops of horſe make, 


Spenſer*s Ireland. 


Bacon. | 
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| Tie nothing, ſays the fool; but fays the friend, 
This nothing, Sir, will bring you to your end. 
Do I not ſee your dropſy belly well? Dryden. 
That period includes more than a hundred ſen- 
tences that might be writ to expreſs multiplication 
of nothinfs, and all the fatiguing perpetual buſineſs 
of having no buſineſs to do. Pope's Letters. 
Narciſfſus is the glory of his race; 2 
Fior who does nothing with a better grace? Young. 
11. Nothing has a kind of adverbial ſig- 
nification. , In no degree ; not at all, 
Who will make me a liar, and make my ſpeech 
nothing worth ? s 
Auria, nothing diſmayed wit the greatneſs of 
the Turk's fleet, till kept on his courſe. Knoles. 
But Adam with ſuch counſel nothing ſway'd. 
i 1 Milton. 
NoſrhIN GN ESS. 2. % [from nothing. ] 
1. Nihility; nonexiſtence. | 
Hudibras. 


His art did expreſs 
J. [notice, French; notitia, 


* . 


. 


* 
* 


931 


A quinteſſence even from nothingneſſ, 
From dull privations, and lean emptineſs. Donne. 
2. Nothing ; thing of no value, 
I a nothingneſs in deed and name, 
Did ſcorn to hurt his forfeit carcaſe. 
No'Tics. 2. 


Latin.] 


1. Remark ; heed ; obſervation ; regard. 
The thing to be regarded in taking notice of a 
child's miſcarriage is, what root it ſprings from. 
, , IE Locke. 
This is done with little notice: very quick the 
actions of the mind are performed, Locke, 
How ready is envyPto mingle with the notices 
which we take of other perſons ! Watts. 
2. Information; intelligence given or re- 
I have given him notice, that the duke of Corn- 
wal and his ducheſs will be here. Shakeſp. X. Lear. 


from notify.] AQ gf making known; 
repreſentation by marks or ſymbols. 
Four or five torches elevated or depretJed out of 
their order, either in breadth or longways, may, 
by agreement, give great variety of notifications. 


Holder on Speech. 
To No'Tiry. v. a. [notifier, French; 
notifico, Latin.] 


To declare; to make 
known ;- to publiſh, 

There are other kind of laws, which notify the 
will of God. | 1 Hooker. 
| Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, by 
thoſe reſpective appellations by which they are no- 
tied and conveyed to the mind. ' South, 
This ſolar month is by civil ſanction notified in 
authentic calendars the chief meaſure of the year: 

a kind of ſtandard by which we meature. time. 
| | Holder. 
, NO'TION. 2. /. 
Latin. ] ; 
1. Thought; repreſentation of any thing 


[ notion, French; notto, 


conception. 


per notion of the church, therefore I ſhall not look 
upon it as comprehending any more than the ſons 
ot men. , | Pearſon. 


nature, ſecond notions, as the logicians call them, 
has been founded on the conjunction of two na- 
tures, which have a real ſeparate being. Dryden. 
Many actions are puniſhed by law, that are acts 
of ingratitude; but this is merely accidental to 
them, as they are ſuch acts; for if they were pu- 
niſted properly under that 29i/-n, and upon that 


actions of the ſame kind. South. 
What hath been generally agreed on, I content 
' myſelf to aſſume under the tion of principles, in 

order to what I have farther to write. MNewwron. 
i There is nothing made a more common ſubject 


* 


* 


Job, xxiv. 25 f 


Peing we are at this time to ſpeak of the pro- 


The fiction of ſome beings which are not in |. 


account, the puniſhment would equally reach all 
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NoT1FiCA"TION. 2. /. [ notification, Fr.. 


formed by the mind; idea; image; 


f 


ing empty and talkative notionality. 


| 


—— 
A + 


/ few agree in their notions about theſe words. 


- - Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 


That notion of hunger, ſound, cblour, 
thought, wiſh, or fear, which is in the mind, is 
called the Idea of hunger, cold, ſound, wiſh, &c.- 
| | | Vati Logic. 
2. Sentiment; opinion. . 

|  . God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us; unleſs we ourſelves + 


Seek them with. wand ring thoughts and notions Vain. 
| Milt ONls - 


It would be incredible to a man who has never 
been in France, ſhould. one relate the extravagant 
notion they entertain of themſelves, and the mean 
opinion they have of their neighbours, , Addiſon. 

Senſual wits they were, who, it is 1 
took pleaſure in ridiculing the notion of a life to 
come. ö 5 Atterbury- 

3- . Senſe ; intellectual 
power. 

Shakeſpeare, but not in uſe. 

His notion weakens, his diſcernings | 
Are lethargy'd. ' © Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

So told, as earthly notion can receive. Milton. 

No'TioNnAL. adj. [from notion. 
1. Imaginary; ideal; intellectual; ſub. 
ſiſting only in idea; viſionary; fantaſti- 

cal. | X 


underſtandin * 


"4 


The general and indefinite contemplations and 


notions, of the elements and their conjugations, 
of the influences of heaven, ars to be ſet aſide, 
being but notional and ill-limited; and definite 
axioms are to be drawn out of meaſured inſtances. 


. Bacon. 
Happineſs, object of that waking dream | 
Which we call life, miſtaking ; fugitive theme 
Of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, 
 Notional good, by fancy only made. Prior. 
We. muſt be wary, left we aſcribe any real ſub- 


% 
- 


ſtract univerſal, which is properly nothing; a con- 


| Ception of our own making, occafioned by our 


This ſenſe- is frequent in 


— 
* 


fiſtence or perſonality to this nature or chance; for 
it is merely a national and imaginary thing; an ab- 


reflefting upon the ſettled courſe of things ; de- 
, noting only thus much, that all thoſe bodies move 


and act according to their eſſential properties, with- 
out any conſciouſneſs or intention of ſo doing. 


. 2 Bentley. 
2. Dealing in ideas, not realities. 


The moſt forward notional dictators fit down” 


in a contented ignorance. Glanville's Scepſis. 
NoTiona'LiTY. 2. . [from mon] 
Empty, ungrounded opinion. A wor 
not in uſe. 5 
. I aimed at” the advance of ſcience, by diſeredit- 
Glanville. 
No'T1IONALLY. adv. [from notional.) In 
idea; mentally; in our conception, 
though not in reality. 5 


The whole rational nature of man conſiſts of two 


faculties, underſtanding and will, whether really or 
notionally diſtinct, I ſhall not diſpute. Norris's Mi/. | 
NoToRI'ETY. #. . | otoriets, French; 
from notorious.) Publick knowledge; 
publick expoſure. 

We ſee what a multitude of pagan teſtimonies 
may be produced for all thoſe remarkable paſſages : 
and indeed of ſeveral, that more than anſwer your 
expectation, as they were not ſubjects in their own 
nature ſo expoſed to publick notoriety. Addiſon. 

NOTO'RIOUS. adj. Init, Latin; 
notoire, Fr.] Publickly known; evi- 
dent to the world; apparent; not hid- 
den. It is commonly uſed of things 

| known to their diſadvantage ; whence 
by thofe who do not know the true ſig- 
nification of the word, an atrocious 


crime is called a notorious crime, whie- 


ther publick or ſecret. 1 
Ie 1 e War 
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Wust need you make fuch ado 
matter c mM s. Nute. 
be goodneſs of your intercepted packets 


kd You writ to the pope againſt the king; your good- 


neſs, / 


Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious. 


. Tok | Shakeſpeare. 
T ſhall have law in Epheſus, 7 55 
To your notorious ſhame. * © CShakeſpeare. 
In the time of king Edward III. the impedi- 
ments of the conqueſt of Ireland are notorious. 
| \ . Davies. 
This preſbyterian man of war congratulates a 
certain notorious murther, committed by a zealot of 
his own devotion. White. 
We think not fit to condemn the moſt notorious 
malefaQor before he hath had licence to propoſe his 
plea. | = Fell. 
What notorious vice is there that doth not ble- 
miſh a man's reputation? Tillotſon. 
The inhabitants of Naples have been always 
very notorious. for leading a life of lazineſs and plea- 


ſure, which ariſes partly out of the plenty of their | | 


country, and partly out of the temper of their cli- 
ma Addiſon on Italy. 


The biſhops have procured ſome ſmall advance- | 


ment of rents; although it be notorious that they do 
not receive the third penny of the real value. 
Gs Swift's Miſcellanies. 


NoTo'r1ovsLY. adv. [from notorious. | 


Publickly; evidently ; openly. 


The expoſing himſelf netoriouſly, did ſometimes | 


change the fortune of the day. Clarendon. 
This is notoriouſly diſcoverable in ſome differences 

of brake or fern. Broon's Vulgar Errours. 
Ovid tells us, that the cauſe was notoriouſly 
known at Rome, though it be left fo obſcure to 
- after-ages. | Dryden. 
Should the genius of a nation be more fixed in 
government, than in morals, learning, and com- 
plexion; which do all notoriouſly vary in every age. 
| | Swift. 


| NoTo'r1iovsNness. 2. /. [from notorious. ] 


Publick fame ; notoriety. 
To NoTrT. v. 2. To ſhear. Ainſw. 


No'TwHEAT. . . [not and wheat. | 
Of wheat there are two ſorts ; French, which 
is bearded, and requireth the beſt ſoil, and not- 
- evheat, ſo termed becauſe it is unbearded, being 
contented with a meaner earth. Carew. 


NoTwiTHSTA'NDING. cor. [This word, 
though in conformity to other writers 
called here a conjunction, is properly'a | 
participial adjective, as it is compounded 
of not and with/anding, and anſwers 

exactly to the Latin a obtante ; it is 
moſt properly and analogically uſed in 


the ablative caſe abſolute with a noun; | 


as, he is rich notwithſtanding his loſs ; it 
is not ſo proper to ſay, he is rich not- 
evithanding he has loft much; yet this 
mode of writing is too frequent. Aadiſon 
has uſed it: but when a ſentence fol- 
lows, it is more grammatical to inſert 
that; as, he is rich notauithſtanding that 
he has loft much. When notwith/tand- 
ing is uſed abſ-lutely, the expreſſion is 
elliptical, -his or that being underſtood, 
as in the following paſſages of Hooker. ] 
1. Without hindrance or obſtruction from. 

Thoſe on whom Chriſt beſtowed mitaculous 
cures, were ſo tranſported, that their gratitude made 
them, notwithſtanding his prohibition, proclaim the 
wonders he had done for them. 

2. Although. This uſe 1s not proper. 

A perſon languiſhing under an il! habit of body, 
may loſe ſeveral ounces of blood, notwithRanding it 
will weaken him for a time, in order to put a new 
ferment into the remaining maſs, and draw into it 
freſh ſupplies. 
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Decay of Piety. 


Addiſon. 
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3. Nevertheleſs ; however. 
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* 
- 
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They which. honour the law as an image of the 
wiſdom of God himſelf, are notwwithfanding to know 
chat the fame had an end n Chriſt, Hooker. 
The knowledge is ſmall, which we have on 

earth concerning things that are done in heaven: 
noi wil landing this much we know even of ſaints. 
in heaven, that they pray. Hooker. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 4 
Open as day, for melting charity: | | | 

Yet notwwithflanding, being incens'd, he's flint; 
As humorous as winter. Shakeſpeare's Hemm. 
NOTUS. n. V [Latin.] The ſouthwind. 

With adverſe blaſt vpturns them from the ſouth; 

Notus and Afer black, with thund'rous clouds | 

From Sierra Liona. Milton's Paradiſe K. 
Nova rTION. n. /. [#ovatiio, Lat.] The 

introduction of ſomething new. 


ducer of ſomething new. 
NOVEL: aq. | novellus, Latin; nouvelle, 
French. | 
1. New; not ancient; not 
unuſual. - | | 
The Preſbyterians are exacters of ſubmiſſion to 
their novel injunctions, before they are ſtamped 
with the authority of laws. King Charles, | 
It is no novel uſurpation, but though void of 
other title, has the preſcription of many ages. _ 
| Decay of Piety. 


who every where brands the Arian doctrine, as the 
new, novel, upſtart hereſy, folly and madneſs. 
Waterland. 


2. [In the civil law.] Appendant to the 


By the novel conſtitutions, burial may not be 
denied to any one. . Abyliffe's Parergon. 
Nover. 3. . [| nouvelle, French.] 


1. A ſmall tale, geperally of love. 
Nothing of a foreign nature; like the trifling 
novels which Arioſto inſerted in his poems. Dryden. 
Her mangl'd fame in barb'rous paſtime loſt, * 
The coxcomb's novel, and the drunkard's toaſt. 
" Prior. 
2. A law annexed to the code. 
By the civil law, no one was to be ordained a 
preſbyter till. he was thirty-five years of age: though 
by a later novel it was ſufficient, if he was above 
thirty. | Ayliffe. 
No'veL1sST. 2. /. [from vl.] 
1. Innovator; aſſertor of novelty. 
Teleſius, who hath renewed the philoſophy of 
Parmenides, is the beſt of noveliſts. Bacon. 
The fathers of this ſynod Were not ſchiſmatical, 
or noveliſts in the matter of the ſabbath. bite. 
Ariſtotle roſe, 
Who nature's ſecrets to the world did teach, 
Yet that great ſoul our nowelifts infpeach. Denham. 
The fooleries of ſome affected noweliſt have diſ- 
credited new diſcoveries. Glanwille's Scepſit. 


** 


rians, condemn'd hereticks, brands them as novel- 
liſts of late appearing. Waterland. 
2. A writer of novels. 


1. Newneſs ; ſtate of being unknown to 
former times. ps 
They which do that which men of account did 
before them, are, although they do amiſs, yet the 
leſs faulty, becauſe they are not the authors of 
harm: and doing well, their actions are freed 
from prejudice or novelty. Hooker. 
2. Freſhneſs; recentneſs; newneſs with 


be aged in any kind of curſe, Shakeſpeare. 
As religion entertains our ſpeculations with 
great objects, ſo it entertains them with new; and 
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NOYLA'TOR. . J. [Latin.] The intro- | 


uſed of old; | 


Such is the conſtant ſtrain of this bleſſed ſaint, |. 


code, and of later enaction. | 


3. To ſet at NoucurT. Not to value; 


The abettors and favourers of them he ranks |]. 
with the Abonits, Argemonites, and Samoſate- | 


No'veELTY. #. /. [| nouveante, French.] | 


reſpe& to a particular perſon. | 
Novelty is only in requeſt; and it is dangerous to 
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Nth ny. 
e Fe „ South 
OY EMBER. n. J. LLatin.] The ele. 
venth month of the year, or the ninth 
reckoned from March, which wa 
When the Romans named the month. 
accounted the firſt. FERN ps” 
November is drawn in a garment. of changezble 
* green, and black upon his head. Peachan, 
No'venaRy. . J. | nowvenarins, Latin. 
Number of nine; nine collectirely. 
Ptolemy by parts and numbers implieth climac. 
terical years; that is, ſeptenaries and novenarict. 
e B 
Looking upon them as in their original dif. 
ences and combinations, and as ſeleQed out of 3 
natural ſtock of nine quaternions, or four novens. 
ries, their nature and differences lie moſt obviour 
to be underſtood. | Halder. 
NovsëscAL. adj. [ nowercalis, from 25. 
verca, Latin.] Having the manner of 


a ſtepmother ; beſeeming a ſtepmather, 
When the whole tribe of birds by incubation, | 
produce their young, it is a wonderful deviation, 
that ſome few families ſhould do it in a more 55. 
. vercal way. Der bam. 
Novcur. 2. / [ne auh, not any thing, 
Saxon; as therefore we write aught not 
ought for any thing, we ſhould, accord. 
ing to analogy, write naught not ought 
for nothing ; but a cuſtom has irrever.. 
fibly prevailed of uſing naught for bad, 
and nought for nothing.] 
1. Not any thing ; nothing. 
Who cannot ſee this palpable device ? 
Yet who ſo bold, but ſays he ſees it not? 
Bad is the world, and it will come to nougbt, 
When ſuch ill dealings muſt be ſeen in thought, 
Shakeſpeare 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth ev'ry paſſion; 
" Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters, 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 
Shakeſpearts 
Ye are of nothing, and your work of nought, 
| Tjaiab, xli. 24. 
Be fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, 

And deviliſh machinations come to nougbt. Millon. 
2. In no degree. A kind of adverbial 
ſignification, which nothing has ſome- 
times. 6 F 
In young Rinaldo fierce deſires he ſpy d, 

And noble heart, of reſt impatient, | | 
To wealth or ſovereign power he nought apply'd. 

| Fairfax. 


to flight; to ſcorn; to diſregard. 
Ve have ſet at nougbt all my counſel, and would 
none of my reproof. Prov. i. 25. 
No'vice. #. J. | novice, French; zovilius, 
Latin. ] | . 
1. One not acquainted with any thing; 
a freſh man; one in the rudiments of 
any knowledge, 555 | 
Triple-twin'd whore | tis thou 
' Haſt ſold me to this novice. Shakeſpearte 
Bring me to the fight of Iſabella, | | 
A novice of this place. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſ. 
You are novices; tis a world to ſee 5 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch can make the curſteſt ſhrew. 
Sbateſpeurs. 
We have novices and apprentices, that the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the former employed men do not _ 
acons 


If any unexperienced young novice happens into 


the fatal neighbourhood of ſuch peſts, preſently 


they are plying his full purſe and his emyty . 
„ South. 


novelty is the great parent of pleaſure; upon yon 
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am yo 85 a novice EY N 
f love, unpractis d to perſuade; 
=— the foothing arts that catch the fair, 

But caught myſelf lie truggling in the ſnare. 
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men, nor bring up virgins. 
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| IJſaiab, xxiii. 4. 
To promote growth or ſtrength, as 


weng by farvants Gade Bach dean best cattle, Rum 


laughs at all my pain, 1 | ? | ts 1 
And the 1 b * n vegetables there is one part more nouriſhing 
Or knows her * * KAnn * tan another ; as grains and roots nouriſh more than 
— iments I have ſet Cn tack „eit leaves. WR. Bacon. 
X 7 F4 „ 
3 152 which either the phenomenon To Nou'kisu. v. n. To Zain nouriſh- 


ſeht be rendered more conſpicuous, or a novice 

mi nt mo: e eaſily try them, or by which I did try 
them on y. 21444, | Newton's Optic ls. 
2. One who has entered a religious houſe, 


but not yet taken the vow; a proba- 
tioner. 4, $24. 
Novi'TIATE. n. . [noviciat, French.] 


|. The ſtate of a novice; the time in | 


which the rudiments are learned. 
This is t a mate in ſin, t 
muſt have paſſed his tyrozinium or novitiate. in fin- 
ning, before he come to this, be he never ſo 
a proſicient. 1 We | South. 
2. The time ſpent in a religious houſe, by 
way of trial, before the vow 1s taken. 
No“ vir v. 1. J. [novitas, Latin.] New- 
0 It 5 
neis nove y | 
Some conceive ſhe might. not yet be certain, 
- that only man was privileged with ſpeech, and be- 
of al things, might not be affrighted to hear a | 
ſerpent ſpeak» Brown. 


Novi. The crown of the head. See 


NoLL. Spenſer. 
NoutD. Ne would; would not. 


Nou x. 2. /. [noun, old French; namen, 


Latin.] The name of any thing in] 


grammar. | | Z 
A novn is the name of a thing, whether ſub- 
tance, mode or relation, which in ſpeech is uſed 
to ſignify the ſame when there is occaſion to affirm 
or deny any thing about it, or to expreſs any re- 
lation it has to any other thing. Clarke. 
Thou haſt men about thee, that uſually talk of 
a n and à verb, and ſuch abominable words as 
no chriſtian ear can endure to hear. Shakeſpeare: 
The boy, who ſcarce has paid his entrance down, 
To his proud pedant, or declin'd a nzzn. Dryden. 
To NOU'RISH. v. a. [| noarrir, French; 


nutrio, Latin.] | 


1. To encreaſe or ſupport by food, or 
aliment of any kind. 

Re planteth an aſh, and the rain doth nourifþ 

| | J. xliv. 14. 
Ihro' her nouriſþ'd powers enlarg'd by thee, 

She ſprings aloft. Thomſon's Summer. 

| You are to honour, improve, and perfect the 

ſpirit that is within you: you are to prepare it for 


the kingdom of heaven, to nouriſh it with the love | 


of God and of virtue, to adorn it with good works, 
and to make it as holy and heavenly as you can. 


2. To ſupport; to maintain. 
Whillt J in Ireland nouriſh a mighty band, 
1 will tir up in England ſome black ſtorm. Shak. 
Y Him will I follow, and this houſe forgo | 
That . 45 me a maid. Chapman. 
Pharao 8 daughter took him up, and nouriſhed 
him for her own fon. LAFFs, vii. 21. 


3. To encourage; to foment. Out of uſe. | 


What madneſs was 1t with ſuch proofs to nouriſh 
their contentions, when there were ſuch effectual 
means to end all controverſy? *' Hooker. 


In ſvothing them, we nouriſh gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion. Shakeſpeare. 
Yet to nouriſh 
young perſons was his more choſen deſire. 
Corgias hired ſoldiers, 
tnvally with the Jews. 
4. To train, or educate. 
Thou ſhalt be a good miniſter 


| of Jeſus Chriſt, 
Wuriſed up in the words of faith, 


1 Tim. iv. 6. 


ſo great a maſterpiece in fin, chat he 


quick | 


ia the nowity of the creation and unexperience | 


Spenſer. | 


it. 
* 


Lato. 


and advance the early virtue of | 
F ell. F 


ment. Unuſual. | 
Frujt trees grow full of moſs, which is cauſed 
partly by the coldneſs of the ground, whereby the 
| parts nauriſb leſs. Bacon, 
{ Nou'rISHABLE. adj. [from nouriſh.] Suſ- 
| ceptive of nouriſhment. .. 
The chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its 
better converſion into blood, and-partly for its more 
ready adhefion to all the nouriſhable parts. Grenv. 
Nou'RiSHER. 2. / 2 nouriſp.] The 
perſon or thing that nouriſhes. 
Sleep, chief ncuriſher in life's feaſt. Shaleſpeare. 
A reſtorer of thy life, and a ncuriſper of thine old 
age. iy « Ruth, 
Milk warm from the cow is a great nourifher, 
and a good remedy in conſumptions. 
Bran and ſwine's dung laid up together to rot, 
is a very great nouriſber and comforter to a fruit 
tree. | 


; Pleaſe to taſte - 
Theſe bounties, which our ncuriſber hath caus'd 
The earth to yield. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 


1. That which is given or received, in 


nutriment. 
When the nouriſpment grows unfit to be aſſimĩ- 
lated, or the central heat grows too feeble to aſſi- 


milate it, the motion ends in confuſion, putre- 
faction, and death. 


2. Nutrition; ſupport of — 
E By temperance taught, 3 
In what thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt; ſeeking from | 
thence 


Due nouriſhment, no«gluttonous delight. Milton. 
The limbs are exhauſted by. what is called an 
atrophy, and grow lean and thin by a defect of 
nouriſhment, occaſioned by an inordinate ſcorbutick 
or erratick heat. | Blackmore. 
3. 3 3 ſupply of things need- 
ful. | | 
He inſtructeth them, that as in the one place 
they uſe to refreſh their bodies, ſo'they may in the 
other learn to ſeek the nouriſhment of their ſouls. 
| Hooker. 
 Nov'rsLINnG. 2. J. The creature nurſed ; 
nurſling. Spenſer. 
 Nou'RITURE. #. /. | nourriture, French: 
this was afterwards contracted to zur- 
 Fzure.] Education; inftitution. 
Thither the great magician Merlin came, 
As was his uſe, oftimes to viſit me; 
| For he had charge my diſcipline to frame, 
And tutors noxriture to overſee. Spenſer. 
To NO'USEL. v. a. [ The ſame, I believe, 
| with zuxzel, and both in their origi- 


nal import corrupted from zur/e.] To 
nurſe up. 

Bald friars and knaviſh ſhavelings ſought to 

. nouſel the common people in ignorance, leſt being 

once acquainted with the truth of things, they 

would in time ſmell out the untruth of their 

packed pelf and maſſpenny religion. 


To 
L 


vey” 
py 


* 0 


or neſel; from no/e.] To entrap ; to 


and nouriſped war con- 
2 Mac. X. 14 ; 


enſnare; as in a nooſe or trap. They 


that is, put a ring in their noſes, 
NOW. adv. nu, Saxon; zun, German.] 
1. At chis time; at the time preſent, 


I 


Bacon. : 


Bacen. 1 


Nou'R1SHMENT. 7. /. [ nourifſement, Fr.] 


order to the ſupport or encreaſe of | 
growth or ſtrength ; food; ſuſtenance ; | 


Newton's Opricks. |. 


Spenſer. | 
Nou'sEL. v. a. |[nuzzle, nootle, noo/e, | 


nuzzle hogs to prevent their digging, 
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our youth even until now. Gen. Xvi. 34. 
. "Refer all the actions of this ſhort and dying 
life to that ſtate which will ſhortly begin, but 
never have an end; and this, will approve itſelf 


to be wiſdom at laſt, whatever the world judge of 
| it now. | 


for ſuch combinations, an uſual way of getting 
theſe complex ideas) is by the explication of thoſe 
terms that ſtand for them. Locke. 
A patient-of mine is now living, in an adyanced 
age, that thirty years ago did, at ſeveral times, 
caſt up from the lungs a large quantity of blood. 


2. A little while ago; almoſt at the pre- 
ſent time. 
Now the blood of twenty thouſand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are/fled. Shak." 
3 How frail our f aſſions 
They that but noxw for honour arid for plate, 
Made the ſea bluſh, with blood refign their hate, 


3. At one time; at another time, _ 
Now high, now low, now maſter up, now miſs. 
| | Popes: 
'4. It is ſometimes a particle of connec- 


autem © as, if this be true, he is guilty; 
noau this is true, therefore he is guilty. 

Moo whatſoever he did or ſuffered, the end 
thereof was to open the doors of the kingdom of 
heaven, which our iniquities had ſhut up. Hooker. 
He ſeeks their hate with greater devotion than 
they. can render it him. Now to afte the malice 
of the people, is as bad as that which he diſlikes, 
to flatter them. Shakeſpeare. 
Then cried they all again, ſaying, Not this man 
but Barabbas z now Barabbas was a robber. | 
: Sts Jobn. 
Natural reaſon perſuades man to love his neigh- 
bour, becauſe of ſimilitude of kind: becauſe mu- 
tual love is neceſſary for man's welfare and preſer- 
vation, and every one deſires another ſhould love 
him. Now it is a maxim of Nature, that one do 
to others, according as he would himſelf be done 
tos | Whites. 
Pheaſants which are granivorous birds, the 
young live moſtly upon ants eggs. Now birds, 
being of a hot nature, are very voracious, therefore 
there had need be an infinite number of inſects pro- 

| duced for their ſuſtenance. 


— 
% 


by calling evil good, a man is miſrepreſented to 
others in the way of ſlander and detraction. South. 
Helim bethought himſelf, that the firſt day of 
the full moon of the month Tizpa, was near at 
hand. New it is a received tradition 'among the 
Perfians, that the ſouls of the royal family, who 
are in a ſtate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon 
after their deceaſe, paſs through the eaſtern gate of 
- the black palace. Addiſon's Guardians 
The praiſe of doing well. 
Is to.the ear, as ointment to the ſmell. 
Now if ſome flies, perchance, however ſmall, 
Into the alabaſter urn ſhould fall, | | 
The odours die. LK Prior. 
The only motives that can be imagined of obe- 
| dience to laws, are either the value and certainty of 
, rewards, or an apprehenſion of juſtice and ſeverity. 
Now neither ot theſe, excluſive of the other, is 
the true principle of our obedience to God. Rogers. 
A human body a forming in ſuch a fluid in any 
imaginable poſture, will never be reconcilable to 
this hydroſtatical law. 
thing lighter beneath, and fomerhing heavier above. 
Neoewv what can make the heavier particles of bone 
aſcend above the lighter ones of fleſh, or depiefs 
' theſe below thoſe, againſt the tendency of nature. 
; „„ Benticy. 
5. After this; ſince things are fo, in fami- 
liar ſpeech. | 


— 


| 


How. ſhall any man diſtinguiſh 


paraſite 


* 


| Tillot Ons \ 
Now that languages abound with words ſtanding 


| Blackmore. g 


Waller. 


Ray. 
The other great and undoing miſchief, which 
befalls men, is by their being miſrepreſented. Now: 


1 here will be always ſome- . 


tion, like the French or, and Latin 
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___ intezelt look ſo like duty and affection? L Eftrange. | 
6. Naw and then; at one time and another 
_- uncertainly, This word means, with 
regard to time, what is meant by Here 
au there, with reſpect to place. 

Nou au then they ground themſelves on human 
authority, even When they moſt pretend divine. 
- y Fs | Howker. 
Moo and then ſomething of extraordinary, that 
is any thing of your production, is requiſite to re- 
_ freſh your character. Dryden. 
A moſt effectual argument againſt ſpontaneous 
generation is, that there is no new ſpecies pro- 
duced, which would naw ard then happen, were 
© there any ſuch thing. | 

He who reſolves to 


| 


| wy ay» 
walk by the goſpel rule of 


forbearing all revenge, will have opportunities every 


temper. 
3 | Atterbury. 
They now and then appear in the offices of "A 
gion, and avoid ſome ſcandalous enormities. Rogers. 
7. Now and then are applied to places 
conſidered as they riſe to notice in ſuc- 
ceſſion. | 
A mead here, there a heath, and now and then a 


novo and then to exerciſe his forgiving 


wood. Dirayton. 
Now. 2. J Preſent moment. A poeti- 
cal uſe. W | ; 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, * 
But an eternal ow does ever laſt. Coroley. 
She vaniſh'd, we can ſcarcely ſay ſhe dy d, 

For but a wv did heav'n and earth divide: 
This moment perfect health, the next was death. 
825 Dryden. 
Not leſs ev'n in this deſpicable now, 
Than when my name fill'd Africk with affrights. 
Dryden., 


q 


No'wapays. adv. [ 
common and uſed b 
is perhaps barbarous. 
age. | | 
Not ſo great as it was wont of yore, 

It's nowadays, ne half ſo ſtrait and ſore. Spenſer. 
Reaſon and love keep little company together 
enwadays. | Shakeſps 
It was à veſtal and à virgin fire, and differed 

as much from that which paſles by this name 
nowadays, as the vital heat from the burning of 
a fever. | South. 
Such are thoſe principles, which by reaſon of 
the bold cavils of perverſe and unreaſonable men, 
we are nowadays put to defend. Tillotſon. 
What men of ſpirit nowadays, | 

Come to give ſober judgment of new plays. Garri:&. 


'. [noue, French.] Knotted ; 


the beſt writers, 
In the preſent 


No'wevp. ad; 

inwreathed. 
Reuben is conceived to bear three barres waved, 
Judah a lion rampant, Dan a ſerpent nowed. Brown. 

Nowes. z. . [from zo, old French.] | 


The marriage knot. Out of uſe, 
Thou ſhalt look round about and. ſee 
Thouſands of crown'd ſouls throng to be 
Themſelves thy crown, ſons of th wowes ; 
The virgin births with which they ſpouſe 
Made fruitful thy fair ſoul. Craſbaæu. 
Nowak RE. adv. [no and where.) Not 
in any place. | 
Some men, of whom ue twink very rev2rently, 
have in their books and writings :orpbere" mention - 
ed or taught that ſuch things ſhould be in the 
church. | Hooter., 
True pleaſure and perfect freedom are nowhere 


t be found but in the practice of virtue. Ti//2t/ſon. | 


No'w1tss. adv. [no and coe: this is com- 
' monly ſpoken and written by ignorant 
barbarians, zoways.] Not in auy man- 
ner or degree. a 
A power of natural gravitation, without contact 
or impulſe, can in awiſe be attributed to. mere 
ff... ͤ 8. 6: kgs Bentleye 
5 | 
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This word, though 


Nucr'rErovs. adj. [nuces and fero, 
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XIOUS. adj. iu, Latin. - 
1. Hurtful; harmful ; baneful; miſchiev- 
ous; deſtructive; pernicious; unwhole- 
Ni x 0 
- - Prepara 


from their own. 8 Brown. 

EK ill noxious creatures, where tis fin to ſave, 
This only juſt prerogative we have. 
See pale Orion ſheds unwholeſome dews, 

Ariſe, the pines a noxious ſhade diffuſe ; 

Sharp Boreas blows, and nature feels decay, 
Time conquers all, and we muſt time obey, Popes 
 _ Nexions ſeeds of the diſeaſe are contained in a 
ſmaller quantity in the blood. Blackmore. 

2. Guilty; criminal. „„ 
© 'Lhoſe who are noxicus in the eye of the law, are 
juſtly puniſhed by them to whom the execution of 
the law is committed. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 


3. Unfavourable; unkindly. 


* > 


Too frequent an appearance in places of much 


reſort, is noxious to ſpiritual promotions. Swift. 

No'x10UsNEsS8, 2. / [from noxious. ] 
Hurtfulneſs ; inſalubrity. : 

The writers. of politicks have warned; us of the 


noxiowſneſs of this doctrine to all civil governments, 


- which the chriſtian religion is very far from diſturb- 
ing. | Hammond. 


No'x10UsLY. adv. | from noxious. ] Hurt- 
fully; pernicioully. . . 
No'zLe. 2. J. | 
the ſnout; the end, 


It is nothing but a paultry old ſconce, with th 
nozle broke off. Arbutbnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 


To Nu'BBLE..wv. a. [properly to #nubble, 
or knobble, from knob, for a clenched 
fiſt. To bruiſe with handy cuffs, # 

| +» Ainſavvrth. 
adj. | nubifer, Lat.] Bring- 
262 Di# 


— 


NvB1'FEROUS, 
ing clouds, 


cloud. Di. 
Nu'BILE. adj. | nubile, French; nubilis, 
Lat.] Marriageable ; fit for marriage. 
The cowſlip ſmiles, in brighter yellow dreſt, 
Than that which veils the nubile virgin's breaſt, 
Prior. 


Latin.] Nutbearing. Die. 
NUCLEUS. n. . [Latin.] A kernel; 
any thing about which matter is gather- 
ed or conglobated. 
The cruſts are each in all parts nearly of the ſame 
thickneſs, their figure ſuited to the nucleus, and 
the outer ſurface of the ſtone exactly of the ſame 
form with that of the nucleus. 


NupDa"TioNn. 2. /. 


or naked. 
Nu'biTY. 2. . [nudite, Fre 


nch; nudus, 
Lat.] Naked parts. | 


any more than in painting, to deſign and colour 
obſcene nuitics. Dryden. 
Nu'tr. See NewEL. 


tility; trifling talk or behaviour. 
Nug a“ TIlox. 2. . [augor, Latin.] The 

act or practice of triffing. | 
| The opinion, that putrefaftion is cauſed either 
| «by cold, ,or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but 

HUGATIN» 24 
Nu'GATORY. , adj. |[ 

Trifling; futile; inſignificant. 

Sorne great men of the laſt aye, before the me- 
chanical phileſophy was, revived, were too much 


addicted to. this augatory art ; When occult quality, 


To Nu'BILATE, V. 4. [mubilo, Lat.] To 


Nod auard. 
[ uudation, French; 
nudo, Latin.] The act of making bare | 


here are go ſuch Uicences permitted in poetry, 


NuGa'ciTY. 2. . [nugax, Latin.] Fu- 


[ 
tion and cotrection, is not only by addi- | . 
tion of other bodies, but ſeparation of noxious parts 


Dryden. | 


from no/ſe.] The noſe; | 


: Bacon. 
nugatorius, Latin. 
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| and ſympathy and antipathy were 

factory explications of things. 'B ently 
 Nur'sancB, , % [awſance; French, ] 
1. Something noxious or offenfive, © 
This is the liar's lot, he is accounteg a peſt 

and à nuiſance ; a perſon marked out for inf 

and ſcorn. 2 J 

A wiſe man who does not aſſiſt with his 
| | ſels, a rich man with his charity, 


FN 


- 
* 
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Scuth, 
Coun. 
man with his labour, ate perfect 577 f 
commonwealth. wa egen 5 Mrs "i 
In law.] Something that incom. 
modes the neighbourhood, 
| Nui ſances, as neceſſary to be ſwept away, a 
dirt out of the ſtreets, _ Kettlow,1 
To NULL. v. a. [ aullus, Lat.] To * 
nul; to annihilate; to deprive of eff. 
cacy or exiſtence. 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms 
No more on me have power, their force is 1207 4, | 
Reaſon hath the power of nulling or N 
other operations of bodies. Gree Cojm:!, 
NuLL. adj. [nullys, Latin, ] Void; of 
no force; ineffeQual. . 
With what impatience muſt the muſe behold 
The wife, by her procuring huſband fold ? 
For tho' the law makes. null th' adult'rous deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may ſucceed, Dryd. 
Their orders are accountedto be null and invalid by 
E bp 
The pope's confirmation of the church lands to 
thoſe who hold them by King, Henry's donation, 
was nul. and fraudulent. Swift, 
UL1.. #. J. Something of no power, or 
no meaning. Marks in ciphered writ. 
ing which- ſtand for nothing, afid are 
inſerted only to puzzle, are called 
nulls.. n | 
If part ef the people be ſomewhat in the elec. 
| tion, you cannot make them nulls or ciphers in the 
privation or tranflation- _ Bacon. 
NuLLIiBIETY. 2. J. [from nullibi, Lat.] 
The ſtate of being nowhere. | 
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| Zo NU"LLIFY. v. 4. | from nullus, Lat.] 


| To annul; to make void. 
Nu'LLITY. #. J. [nullite, French. ] 
1. Want of force or efficacy. 
It can be no part of my buſineſs to overthrow 
this diſtinction, and to ſhew the mullity of it; 
| Which has been ſolidly done by moſt of our pole- 
mick writers. N | Seuths 
The juriſdiction is opened by the party, in 
default of juſtice from the ordinary, as by appeals 
er nullities. | Ayliſe. 
2. Want of exiſtence. | 
A hard body ftruck again another hard body, 
will yield an exterivur ſound, in ſo much as if the 
percuſſion be over ſoft, it may induce a nwllity of 
. ſound; but never an interiqur ſound. Badcan. 
NUMB. 24%. [benumen, benumed, Sax, ] 
1. Torpid ; deprived in a great meaſure 
of the power of motion-and ſenſation; 
chill; motiopleſs. 
Like a ſtony ſtatue, 
Leaning long upon any part maketh it numb 
aſleep; for that the compreſſion of the part 
ferech not the ſpirits to have free accel3 j and 
therefore when we come out of it, we feel a ſting- 
inz or pricking, which is the re-entrance of the 
ſpirits. — 55 Bacon. 
2. Producing chillneſs; benumbing. 
When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, howrhe did lap me 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give himſelf 
All thin and naked to the numb cold night. Shake 
To Nums. wv. 4. To make torpid; to 
make dull of motion or ſenſation ; d 


cold and numb. Shak:ſpeares 
| and 


ſuj- 


and 


| 
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deaden; to ſtupify. N 
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8. Verſes; poetry. 


6. Aggregated multitude. 
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_  PlovSh naked, fwain, and faked See dhe land, 
vor lazy wine nambs. the lab ring md. Dryden. 
| - Nought ſhall avail) + 
h pleab kunde or well repeated tale, F 
* gb ſpirits their warm bs, 
And numbing coldneſs = embrac' d the ear. 2 
Nv" MBBDNESS. 1. from mumbed, | 
Torpor ; water ton of fenfation; '' 
If Uh nevve be quite divided, -the pain Witte 
only a kind of ſtupor or numbutineſs. Wiſeman's Sur. 
go NUMBER. v. 4. [nambror, French; 
numero, Latin. ] 
1. To count; to tell; to reckon how 
many. 
Tf a. man can; ee the duſt. of the. cxeth, 
then ſhall thy ſeed” alſo : be numbered. Gongfis, xiii. 


I will number you to the ſword, Laia bee xv. TY 


The gold, the veſt,. the tripods * oer, 

All theſe he found. r Odyſſey. 
2. To reckon: as one of the "ea kind. 
He was numbered with the tranſgreſſors, and 
bare the ſin of many. Jain b, iii. 12. 
Nu'uBER. 2. [nombre, French; Nn 
rus, Latin. I 
1. The ſpecies of quantity by which it 
is computed how many... -- 

Hye thee from this — 2 | 
Leſt thou increaſe the number of the dead. 14” 

The filver, the gold, and the veſſels, were wei 
ed by number and by weight. Bra, viii. 34. 

There is but one gate for ſtrangers to enter at, 
that it may be known what numbers of them are in 
the town. Addiſon. 

2. Any particular aggregate of units, as 
even or odd. 

This is the third time; I hope good luck nes 
in odd numbers; they ſay there is divinity in odd 
numbers, either in nativity, chance, or death. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Many; more than one. 

Much of that we are to ſpeak may ſeem to 
a number perhaps tedious, perhaps obſcure, dark, 
and intricate. ' Hooker. 

Water lilly hath a root in the ground; and ſo 
nn a number of other hetbs that grow in ponds. 

Bacon. 
Ladies are always of great uſe to the party they 
eſpouſe, and never fail to win over numbers. 
Addiſon. 
4. Multitude that may be counted. 
Of him came nations and tribes out of number. 
2 Eſd. iii. 7. 
Loud as from numbers without number. Milton. 
5. Comparative multitude: | 

Number itſelf importeth not much in armies, 

where the people are of weak courage: for, as 


Virgil ſays, it never: troubles a wulf how many 
the ſneep be. Bacon. 


If you will, ſome few of you ſhall ſee che place; 
and then you may ſend for: your fick, and the reſt 
of your number, which ye will bring on land. 

Bator's New Atlantis. 

| Sir George Summers, ſent thither with nine 

Tips and five-hundred men, loſt a IVES their 
numbers in the iſle of Bermudaz. eyl 


7. Harmony; proportions calculated by 


number, 


| They as they move 
Their ſtarry dance in — that compute 
298, months, and years, tow rds his n 


lamp, 
Turn ſwift, Milton. 


Vor. II. 
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Sings darkling. 


Yet ſhould the muſes bid my numbers roll 
A es their chartns, and gentle as their ſoul 


9. [In Sorel" „ 297 not, "2s "1 Pape. 


F In the noun ia the variation or change of term\- 
nation to ſignify a number more than one. When 
men firſt invented names, their application was to 
ſingle things; but ſoon, finding it neceſſary to ſpeak 
of ſeveral. things. of the ſame kind: together, they 
found it lievwiſe nevefſary to_vary. ar alter the 


nouns, Clarke's Latin Grammar 
How many numbers is in nouns ?Þ— 


— — — 


Two. 81. 5 s Merry. Wives of Windher. 
Nv" MBERER. . / an number.]. He 
who numbers, 


numerable ; more than can be reckoned. 
I forgive all ; 
There cannat be thoſe numberleſs offences 
"Gain mt. Shakeſj 
About his chariot, nic were pour cd 
Cbetub and ſera pp. -. Milton's Paradiſe * 
Though' numberleſs, I never ſhall forget. Hendon. 


| The ſoul converſes with; numherleſa beings of her 
; own creation. 


| Travels he then a hundred leagues, 
And ſuffers numberleſs.fatiguess , Swift's- 

Nu MBLES. 1. J. [nombles, Fr. ] The 
entrails af a dee. Bailey. 
U"MBNNESS. 5 , [from Gain 1 Tor- 
por; interruption of action or ſenfa- 
tion; deadneſs; ſtupefattion, 
| "Stir; nay, come away; 
equeatłx to death ybur mumbneſt; for Abit kirk 
Dear life redes you’ Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 

Till length of years, 
And ſedentary numlineſe, craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obſcure. Milton. 
Cold numbneſs ſtrait berea ves 
n en th” air her ſoul receives. 


- —_ — 


———_— 


Denham. 

Silence is worſe than the flerceſt and loudeſt AC- 

culutions:; finds it may proceed from a kind © 
' numbneſs or ſtupidity of conſcience, and an abſolute 

dominion obtained by ſin over the ſoul, ſo that it 

thall not ſo much as dare to complain, or make a 

ſtir. - South, 
_ MERABLE. ah. [mumerabilis, Eathii. ] 
_ Capable. to be N 


Nu” MERAL. [numeral, Fr. from 
numerus, Lat. 


conſiſting, of number. 


— — — 


tions of numbers in their diſtinct orders, and the 

dependance of ſo long a train of numeral progreflions, 

are not able all their lifetime regularly to go over 

any moderate ſeries of numbers. Locke. 
Nu MERALLY. adv. [from numeral. * 
According to number. 
The blaſts and undulary breaths, thereof, main- 
tain no certainty in their courſe 19 are "they » nu- 
meralſy fear d by: navigators. 4* 00 ' Brown. 
Nu MERARY. adj. | numeras, Lat.) Any 
thing belonging to a certain number. 

A ſupernumerary canon, when he obtains a pre- 
bend, becomes a numerary canon. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Nun ERA ION, #: /. [mumeration, Fr, au- 
meratio, Latin. | 


t. The art of numbering. 


more, and giving to the whole a new name or ſign, 
whereby to Know it from thoſe before and after. 


Locke. 
2. Number' e 


Ve may obſerve. an . of agb, and parity 
of numeration. | Brown. 
i 


* 


Nu"MmBBRE Es. @4j, en irn In- | 


— Rnd 


2. Harmony ; ; numerous flow. 


Nv” MEROUS. adj. [namerofus, Latin. ] 
1. Containing many; conſiſting of many; 


' 
! ba 
| 
; 
| 


"Relating to number; 


Numeration is but ſtill the adding of one unite 


In the legs or organs of aſd! in animals, . 


4 D d 


nom 


3. The role of withineticie which teaches. 


"the notation of numbers, and method 
of reading numbers regularly noted. 

NUMERA'TOR:' . [ atin.] | 

1. He that numbers. 

2. [Numerateur, French.) That idler 
which . ſeryes' as the. common meaſure 
to others. 

Num RICAL. 4d). Than numerus, Lat. ] 

1. Numeral ; denoting number; pertain- 
ing to numbers. 


he numerical characters are helps to the me- 


mory, to record and retain the ſeveral ideas about 
which the demonſtration: is made. Locle. 


2. The ſame not -only 1 in kind or ſpecies, 


but number. 


Contemplate upon his aftoniſiinng works, parti- | 


cularty in the reſurrection and Tepatation of the 


| - ſame numerical body, by a re- union of all the ſcat- 


tered Svuth. 


parts. 
| NumE tically. adv. [from zunerical.] 


With reſpect to ſameneſs in number. 


. I muſt think it improbable, that the ſalphur of 
an 


timony would be but numericaliy different from 


the diſtilled butter or oll of roſes. Boyle. 


Addiſon's Spectatw. Not MERIST- 2 /. [from numeras, Lat.] 


One that deals-in numbers, 

We cannot aſſign a reſpeRive fatality unto each 
which is concordant unto the doctrine of the nu- 
meriſts. by Brown. 


Nv mero'sTY. 1. * [from mumeroſus , 


Latin. ] 
. Number; the flats of Being i numerous. 
Of afſertion if numeroſity of aſſertors werk a ſuf- 


clent demonſtration, We might oy down herein as 
an unqueſtionable truth. Brown. 


not few ; many. 

Queen Elizabeth was not ſo much obſerved for 

having Sores as a wife council. Vacon. 
We reach our foes, 


Who now appear ſo numerous and bold. Waller. 


Many of our ſchiſms in the weſt were never 


heard of by the numerous C iſtian churches in the. 


eaſt of Alia. Leſley. 
2. Harmonious ; conſiſting of parts right- 


17 numbered; melodious; muſical. 


Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 
I might, like Orpheus, with my num'rous moan 


Melt to compaſſion. - Waller. 
His verſes are ſo numerous, fo various, and ſo 


Some who cannot retain the * ating... ; harmonious, that only Virgil, whom he profeſſedly 


| imitated, has ſurpaſſed him. Dryd. 
Nu MEROVUSNESS, 2. [from numerous. | 
1. The quality of being numerous. 

2. Harmony; muſicalneſs. | 


— That which will diſtinguiſh his ſtyle is, the 


| 0 neſs of his verſe. There is nothing ſo 
; dels y turned in all the Roman language. 
| Dryden. 


Nu MMARY. adi. [from nummus, Latin.] ' 


Relating to money. 
| The money drachma in proceſs of time de- 
. . creaſed ; but all the while the ponderal drachma 
| continued the fame, juſt as our ponderal libra remains 
; as it was, though the nummary hath much de- 
creaſed. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Ny” MMULAR. adj. [nummularius, Lat.] 


' * Relating to money. Die 
NucuskvLL. . Probably from numb, 
dull, torpid, inſenſible, and Hull.) 


1. A dullard; a dunce; a dolt; a block. 
head. 


They have talked like num ſlullu. 
2, The head. In burleſque. 
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2. A kind of ſpiritual arvoy from the 


Nu Nx DIN AL. $49: [ nundinal, French ; 


N- PTIAL. adj. [nuptial, French; vup- 


HY —— ——2—·ů — 
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. T 
o M ei Neri rake the place. + 
Nu'M$SKULLED. adi. [from | j 


Dull; ſtupid; doftimn. 
5 Hocus has faved that. clod-pated, vun ulld, 


ninnyhammer of yours from ruin, and all his fa- | 


mily. Arbutbnot. 
Nux. 2. / A woman dedicated to the 
ſeverer duties of religion, ſecluded in a| 
_ cloiſter from the world, and debarred by 
 a'vow from the converſe of men. © | 
My daughters «1 


Shall all be not weeping queens. 
e * 


A devout nun had vowed to_ take fome Jens 


child, and beſtow her whole. life, and utmoſt in- 
' duſtry to bring it up in ſtrict piety. 
The moſt blooming toaſt in the illand might have 


been a nun. | Addi ſan. 
Ev'ry ſhepherd was undone, 
To ſee her cloifter'd Uke a 1] Swift's: Mi iſcell. 


Nux. 2. J. | parus minor. I A kind of 
bird. 

Nux ciA Tusk. x. 7 [from auncio, Lat.] 
The office of a nuncio. 


NUNCIO. 3. . {italian ; from nuncio, || 


Latin. ] 

1. A welſenger; one that bringe tidings. 
She will attend it better in thy youth, 
Than in a nuncio of more grave aſpect. Sbateſp. 

They honoured the nuncios of the ſpring; and 


the Rhodians had a ſolemn ſong to welcome in the 


ſwallow. B oon. 


pope. 


This man was honoured with the character of | 


nuncio to the Venetians.- |  Atterbury. 
Nu'ncaion. 2. /. A piece of victuals 


eaten between meals. 
Laying by their ſwords and trunchions, 
They took their * or their nunc bions. 
Hudibras. 
Nuxcvura” TIVE. 4 adj. [nuncupatus, Lat. || 
NuNnCUPa"TORY. nuncupatif, * 
1. Publickly or folemnly declaratory. 
2. Verbally pronounced, not written, 


from nundinæ, Lat. 1 
Belonging to fairs. . Die. 
Nu”NNERY. 1. J [from aun. ] A houſe |} 
of nuns; of women under a vow of | 
chaſtity, dedicated to the ſeverer duties 
of religion. 
I put your ſiſter into a vunnery, with a fri 
command not to ſee you, for fear you ſhould 


have wrought upon her to have taken the habit. 
Dr yden. 


Nu N DIN AR. 


tialis, Latin. Pertaining to marriage; ; 
conſtituting marriage; uſed or done in 


marriage. 
Confirm that anky 
With n«ptial knot, if thou vouchlafe to grant 
Bona to England's king. . ' Shakeſpeare. 
Becauſe propagation of families proceedeth from 
the nuptial copulation, 1 deſired to know of him 


what laws and Cuſtoms they had concerning mar-. 


riage. Bacon. 
Then all in heat 

＋T hey light the auptial torch. Milten's Par. Left, 
Whoever will partake of God's ſecrets, , muſt | 
are off whatſoever is amiſs, not eat of this ſacri- 
fice with a defiled head, nor come to this feaft 
without a nsptia/ garment. Taylor. 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 


The neighb'ring princes court her 2 bed. | 
Dryden. | 


Let our eternal peace be ſeal'd by this, 


q 
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Ainſw. | 


| 


Dea. 


Wieb the firſt ardour of a rruptiel wie?” 
2 5 | 
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„Nee . by: Like" the Ui wig | 


8 ſingular, ape, Latin. 4 
arriage. ” : 46 140 "4 R 3 

This, is the Wen of the . 9% dax, 
My better nupriali, which in ſpite of fate, 
For ever Join me to my dear Morat. 12 Dryden 


2, It is in, Shakeſpeare fiogular, but con- KP 


trarily to uſe. Geng e. „ane 
- Lift up your countenance, as — the day 
Of celebration of that .nvprial, whk 
We two haye ſworn ſhall come. Shakeſpeare 
NURSE. 3. % {nowrrice, French.] | 
1. A woman that has the care of Ati 
other's „ eee 
- Unnatural utioſity has taught All . but 


& I 
no ine |, the beggar; fin ut de which neck only” 


ougut to commend. i 1 Raleigh. 
2. A woman that has care of a” tele Long 
ſon. = 1 it 
ile niaſter had, 5 
A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, 
So feat, ſo nurſe-like. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
One Mrs.“ 
bis narſe, or his Ary nurſe, or his cook. Sbalep. 
3. One who breeds, educates, or Har 
Rome, the nurſe of judgment, 
Invited by your noble felf, hath ſent 


3 1204 J 


: One general tongue, , untp us. Shakeſp. Henry vim. 


We muſt loſe 
The country, our dear nurſe, or elſe thy perſon, 


Our comfort in the country. Shaleſp. Coriolanus. 


4. An old woman in contempt. Wt 
Can tales more ſenſeleſs, ludicrous, and vain, 


| By winter- fires old nurſes entertain? . Blackmore. 
5. The ſtate of being nurſed, 
Can wedlock 1288 o great a cui rſe, 
As putting nicely out tonurſe? - , Cleaveland. 


6. In compoſition, any thing that ſupplies 
food. 


Put into your breeding pond three melters for one | 


ſpawner ; but if into a nurſe pond or feeding pond, 
then no eare is to be taken. Walton. 


To Nurss. v. 4. {from the noun; or by 
contraction from nouriſh ;, nourrir, Fr.] 

r. To bring up a child or any thing 
young. 

II was nurſed in ſwaddling cloaths with cares. 


- ous. „* * 


. Wiſdem, vii. 7. 


Him in Egerian groves Aricia bore, 
And nurs d his youth along the marſhy ſhore. 


2. To bring up a child not one's own. 


Shall T call a nurſe of the Hebrew women, that ; 


ſhe may nurſe the child? Exadug, 18 
3. To feed; to keep; to maintain. 
Thy daughters ſhall be nurſed at thy fide. 
Jaiab, 1x, 4+ 
Our monarchs were acknowledged here, 
That they their churches nurſing fathers were. 
Denham. 
\ The Niſeans i in their Jak: abode, | 
Nurs'd ſecretly with milk the thriving God. 
| , 


| 4. To tend the ſick. 


5. To pamper; to foment ; to encou- 


rage; to ſoften; to cheriſh. 
And what is ſtrength, but an effect of youth, 
which if time nunſe, how can it ever ceaſe? Dawies. 
By what fate has vice ſo thriven amongſt us, 
and by what hands been zurs'd up into ſo uncon- 
troul'd a Yominion ? © Locke. 


Nu” RSER. 1. J. [from nur/ſe.] 


1. One that nurſes. Not uſed. 
See where he lies, inherſed in the arme 
Of the moſt bloody nurſer of his harms. Shakeſp. 


2. A promoter; a fomenter. 
Nu'RSERY. 2. /. [from nur/e.]- 
1. The act or office of nurſing. 


] lov'd her moſt, and thought to ſet my reſt 
On her kind zurſery. 
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Quickly, which is in the manner of | 


Dryden. | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
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2. "RE pie y th ed of a bur ; 
ele, n 
| _ fo 8 Kulte and flow! 
0 4200 how nth proſper” bie bud and. 1 
er furſer At ber coming ſprung, 4 
And wich d by be: Fai tendance wallet grew, 
| | Milton, 
30 A plantation of young trees to be 
tranſplanted to other ground. 
Vour nurſery” of — to be in a more 
barren ground than the ground is whereunto you 
remove them. Bacon, 
My paper is -a kind of nurſery for authors; and 
ſome who have made a good figure here, will here bereafter 


—— — wo cs waa 


K4 2 —— - 


R 5115 under. their on names. „ 
4. Place where young children Are rte 
and brought up. 
| \ I' th! ſwathing cloaths, the other foas their 
; * 

Were ftol'n. 


1 " Sloleſpearss © 5 mb ths. 
You ſee before you the ſpectacle of a N. 


net, who hath been carried from the nurſery to the 
ſanctuary, from the ſanctuary to the direful priſon, 
from the priſon to the hand of the cruel tormentor. 
and from that hand to the wide wilderneſs ; for ſo 
[ the world hath been to me. Bacon. 
Forthwith the devil did appear, 
| Not in the ſhape in which he plies 
At miſs's elbow when the lies; 
Or ſtands before the nur: doors, 
To take the naughty boy that roars. pee 
They have publick nurſcries, where all parents 
| ' are | obliged to ſend their infants to be educated, 
Swift, - 
5. The place or ſtate where any thing 
is foſtered or brought up, from a 
nurſery of children; or whence any 
thing is to be removed, n a nurſery 


of trees, 
This keeping of cows is of itſelf a very. idle life, 
and a fit nurſery for a thief, 5 perjer on Irelard. 
To ſee fair Padua, nurſery of at 
I am arriv'd from fruitfu flag Shak: pare. 
A luxurious court is the nurſery of diſeaſes; it 
breeds them, it encourages, ,nouriſhe:, and enter- 
tains them. L' Eftrange. 
A nurſery erects its head, 
Where queens are form'd and future heroes bred ; 
Where e e 1005 learn to laugh and cry. 
Diyden. 
Nu'rsLinG. 2. /. [from nurſe.] One 


nurſed up; a fondling. | 
Then was; ſhe held in ſovereign dignity, 4 
And made the nurſling of nobility. Spenſer. 
I was his nurſling once, and choice delight, 
His deftin'd from the womd. - Miltan's Agoriſtes. 
In their tender nonage, while they ſpread 
' Their ſpringiag leaves and lift their infant head, 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurſling ſpare. 
Dryden. 
NU” RTURE. 2. 4. Ke from nour- 
riture, French.) 


| Is F ood-; diet. 8 

; For this did th' anget twice deſcend ? 

_ Ordain'd:thy. nurture holy, as of a plant 

Select and ſacred. Milion's Agon 1 
2. Education; inflitution. Little uſed 

She ſhould take order for bringing up of n 

in good nne not ſuffer them to come into bad 

hands. Spenſcre 


k 4 ” 
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| The thorny point 

Of bare diſtreſs, hath ta en from me the ſhew 

Of ſmoath civility; yet am I inland bred, 

And know ſome nurture. |. Shakeſps. As you lite it 

To Nu'RkTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

il. To educate; to train; to bring up. 

' Thou broughteſt it up with thy rightepuſneſs, 
and nucturedſt it in thy law, and reformedſt it with 
thy judgment. | 2 Eſdr. vill. 12% 

' He was nurtured where he had been born in his 

1 firſt radiments, till the years of ten. Motton. 

When an inſolent deſpiſer of * 1 a 
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jato impudenee, ſhall appear 


vernour, ſeverity and reſolution are that governour's 


before a church go- 


virtues. o 11 * vr South. 
2. To nurture up; to bring by care and 
food to maturity. n 

They ſuppoſe mother earth to be a great animal, 
and to have nurtured up her young offspring with a 


{ci tenderneſs. Bentley. 

T, Nu'sTi- . a. To fondle; to 
cheriſh. Corrupted from nurſle. See 
NuzzLE. Ainſwworth. 


NUT. 2. // [hnwe, Saxon; woe, Dutch; 
noi x, l + TD | 
1. The fruit of certain trees; it conſiſts 


- 
= 


of a pulpy fruits th 
nut but a ſtone. We 
One chanc'd to find a nut + 
In the end of which, a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel rot, 
There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel; _._.. 
Which out the kernel gotten had z * 
When quoth this Fay, dear queen be glad, 
Let Oberon be neter Ig mad, | | 
I'll ſet you ſafe from peril. Drayton's Nympbid. 
Nuts are hard of digeſtion, yet poſſeſs ſome 
good medicinal qualities. Arbutb not on Aliments. 


Cr 


reſpond with the teeth of wheels, 
This faculty may be more conveniently © uſed 
by the multiplication of ſeveral» wheels, together 


4 Wilkins. 


roaſting of meat. 85 
ks, though the ſcrews and teeth 


Clocks and jac 


they be not oiled, will hardly move, 


% 


Brown like a nut kept long. 
Young and old come forth to play, 

Till the live-long daylight fall, 

Then to the ſpicy nutbrown ale. = Milton's Poems. 
When this nutbrown ſword was out, 

With ſtomach huge he laid about. 
Two milk-white kids run friſking by her fide, 

For which the nutbrowwn laſs, Erithacis, 

Full often offer d many a ſavoury kiſs. _- Dryden. 


Carous'd in nutbrown ale, and din'd on grout. King. 


An inftrument uſed to encloſe nuts 
break them by preſſure. ' 36.4.4 
He caft every human feature out of his coun- 
tenance, and became a pair of nutcrackers. 
= Addiſon's Spectator. 
Nu'TGALL. #. . [nut and gall.) Hard 
excreſcence of an oak. 
In vegetable excretions, maggots terminate in 


flies of conſtant ſhapes, as in the nutgallt of the 
outlandiſh oak, = Breton. 


Nu'rHETCH. Þ 514 1 
Nu“rloßzER. (. /+ lbicus  martins.] 


Nu"Tyook, 2. J. [nut and Boot.! 

i. A ſlick with a hook at the end to pull 
down boughs 
thered, 


and 


9 © 
1 * 


s Y &- 
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of a kernel covered by a hard ſhell. | 
If the mell and Kernel are in the centre 
ey then make not a 


kernel of the nut. 


2. A ſmall body with teeth,” which cor-- 


with nuts belonging unto each, that are uſed for the 


of the wheels and nuts be never ſo ſmooth, yet if 
; Ray. 0 
Nu"TBROWN. adj. [aut and brown.] 


A 


27 
5 Hudibras. | 


King Hardicnute, midſt Danes and Saxons tout, | 


Nu"TCRACKERS., 2. J. [nut and crack. }] 


that the nuts may be ga- 
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be 


N Ur 
2, It was anciently, I know not why, a 
name of contempt. | 
Nuthook, nuthook, you lie. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Nu"TMEG. #. J. [net and mugaet, Fr.] 
The nutmeg is a kernel of a large fruit not un- 
ke the peach, and ſegarited from that and from 
its inveſtient coat, the mact, before it is ſent over 
to us; except that the whole fruit is ſometimes 
ſent over in preſerve, by way of ſweet-meat or 
as a curioſity. There are two kinds of nutmeg 
the male, which is long and cylindrical, but it has 
leſs of the fine aromatick flavour than the female, 
which is of the ſſrape of an olive. Hill. 
The ſecond intègument, a dry and floſculous 
coat, commonly called mace ; the fourth, a kernel , 
included in the ſhell, which Beth under the mace, 


is the ſame we call nutmeg 7 at Browne 
I to my pleaſant gardens went, - 1. 7 | 
Where nutmegs breathe a fragrant ſcent. ,. ., Sandys. 


No court, n. J. | nut and Hell.] 
1. The hard 7 t inc 


nce that incloſes the 
). 458 94 f 

I could be bounded in a nutſbell, and count my- 
ſelf a king of infinite ſpace. ' Shakeſpi res | 
It ſeems as eaſy to me, to have the idea of pace 
empty of body, as to think of the hollow of a nut- 
ſpell without a kernel. | | Locke. | 
2. It is uſed proverbially for any thing: of 
little value. it" 0 
A fox had me by the back, and a thouſand: 
pound to a'nutſhell,” I had never got off again. 
p10 249504 JEU! 91/1908 4.9177 L"Eftrange. 
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Nvu'TTREE. 1. J. [nut and tree. 
that beard Ats. 


. 


| | | Peacham. 
Like beating nuttrees, makes a larger crop. \, 
n 8 . Dryden. 
Lat.] 


NuTRI CAT ION. 7. 5 [ nutricatio, 
Manner of feeding or being fed. 


ſecond argument to overthrow this airy nutrication. 
2852 Þ 0 308 M0 en hens; Brown.” 
RIMENT. 2. / Cantrimentum, Lat.] 
That which feeds or nouriſhes; food; 
uin... 13 | 
„ his ave 
Has my lord's meat in him, | 
Why ſhouid it thrive and turn to nutriment ? Shak, 
he ſtomach returns what it has received, in 
ſtrength and nutriment, diffuſed into all the parts of 
the body. E 
Does not the body thrive and grow, 
By food of twenty years ago? | | 
And is not virtue in mankind, _ 3 
The nutriment that feeds the mind? Swift's Miſc. 
NuTRIME NTAL, adj. [from nutriment. | 
| Having the qualities of food; ali- 
menta 0 * FR 2268 
By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrimental, 
for this oil is extracted by animal digeſtion as an 
emulſion. | | Arbutbnot. 
NuTR1' TION. 2. J [from nutritio, nutrio, 
Latin; nutrition, French. ] S „ 
1. The act or quality of nouriſhing, ſup- 
porting ſtrength, or encreaſing growth. 


4 


NU'T 


. "I" 15 — Ma. 


o 


A tree | 
3 
Of trees you ſhall haye the nuttree and the oak. 166 


2. To 
Beſides the teeth, the tongue of this animal is a4. "Hee 


New parts are added to our ſubſtance to ſupply | 


a 
_— T4 


— 


wg e 
r 

| account how the aliment is fo prepared for nutri- 
_ tion, or by what mechaniſm it is ſo regularly diC- 
tributed. ... Glanville's Scepfis. 
The obſtruction of the glands of the meſentery 
is a great impediment to nutrition; for the lymph 
in thoſe glands is a neceſſary conſtituent of the ali- 
ment before it mixeth with the blood. Arbut butt. 
2. That which nouriſhes; nutriment. 

Leſs properly. 

Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. Pope. 

NuTRr1'T10vs. adj. [from nutrio, Lat.] 

Having the quality 6f nouriſhing, 
| O may'ſ thou often ſee - - 

Thy, furrows whiten'd, by the woolly fas 
Nutritious! ſecret nitre lurks within. Philips. 
I The heat equal to incubation is only rutritious; 
and the nutritious juice itſelf refembles the white 
of an egg in all its qualities. Arbuth. 
Nu'r6tTive. adj. [from zxtrio, Latin.] 

Nouriſhing nutrimental; alimental. 


* 


While che ſeeretory, or ſepatating glands, are 


oo much widened and extended ſuffer a 

f Fasten of nutritive Juice to n 5 
APN OO eee. 
Nu"TzrTuRE. . J [from awutrio, Lat.] 
The power of 1 Not uſed. 

Never make a meal of fleſh alone, have ſome 
| other meat with it of leſs mutriture. Harvey. 
To Nu"zzuz. w.a, This word, in its 
original ſignification, ſeems corrupted 
from nunſſe; but when its original mean- 
ing was forgotten, writers ſuppoſed it 
to come from nozz/e or noſe, and in that 
ſenſe uſed it | | 
1. To nurſe to foſter. 


Old men long nozzled in corruption, 
them that-would ſeek reformation, 


2 — 


ſcorning 

o with the noſe down like a hog. 

arged through an army of lawyers, ſome- 

times With ſword in hand, at other times naxx ling 

0 uren eel. in the mu. Arbuthnot. 

Sir Roger ſhook his ears, and nuzzled along, 

well ſatisfied that he was doing a chatitable work; 

nnr Coane © Js TA 

T./he bleſſed benefit, -not there confin'd, 
Drops to the third, who nuzzles cloſe behind. b 

NVYurH. . ii. un; uympha, Latin. 

1. A. goddeſs of the Woods, meadows, or 
waters. Boi BY 04 
And as the moiſture which the thi 
Sucks Fat Ao ſea, to fill her em — 

From out her womb at laſt doth take a birth, 

And runs a nymph along the graſſy plains. Davies, 

2. A lady. In poetry. 
This reſolve no mortal dame, 

None but thoſe eyes cou'd have o'erthrown ; 
The nymph I dare not, need not name. Haller. 
Ny ADHS H. adj, [Rom nymph.) Relat- 

ing to nymphs; ladylike. . 
_ Tending all to aympbiſb war. 

Nxs. CA corruption of ve ii. 
not is. Obſolete. | 

| Thou findeſt fault, where ys to be found, 

And buildeſt ſtrong work upon a weak ground. 


1 48.4 Spen/er. 


Drayton, 
] None is; 


. 
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our continual decayings; nor can we give A certain 40 


1 Oe 


OAK 


, . 
* 


broke, coal, droll; or ſhort, got, 
Anot, ſhot, prong, long. It is uſually de- 
noted long by a ſervile a ſubjoined;; 
as, moan, or by e at the end of the ſyl- 
lable; as, bone when theſe vowels are 
not appended, it is generally ſhort, ex- 
cept before ; as, droll, ſcroll, and 
even then ſometimes ſhort ; as, /olf, 
1. O is uſed as an interjection of wiſhing or 
exclamation. . 
O that we, who have reſiſted all the defigns of 
his love, would now try to defeat that of his 
anger ! X Decay of Piety. 
O ! were he preſent, that his eyes and hands 
Might fee, and urge, the death which he com- 
| mands. | Dryden. 
2. O is uſed with no great elegance by 
Shakeſpeare for a circle or oll. 
Can this cockpit hold 
The vaſty field of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden D, the very caſks 
That did affright the air at Agincourt, 


ten ;, auff, ofe, and oph ; it ſeems a cor- 
ruption of o»ph, a demon or fairy; in 
German alf, from which elf: 
means properly the ſame with change- 
ling ; a fooliſh child left by malevolent 
ouphs or fairies, in the place of one 
more witty, which they Real ney} 1. 

1. A changeling; a fooliſh: child left by 
the fairies. | 

Theſe, when a child haps to be got, 

Which after proves an idiot, 
When folk perceives it thriveth not, 

| The fault therein to ſmother: 
Some ſilly doating brainlefs calf, a * 
That underſtands things by the half, 


Says that the fairy left this oaf, | 
And took away the other. Drayton's Nimphid. 


2. A dolt; a blockhead ; an idiot. 

OA FISH. adj. [from oaf.] Stupid; dull; 
doltiſh. 3 

Oa"riSHNESS. . /. [from oaßſb.] Stu- 
pidity ; dulneſs. | 

OAK. 2. / [ac, æc, Saxon; which, 
ſays Skinner, to ſhew how eaſy it is to 
play the fool, under a ſhew of literature 
and deep reſearches, I will, for the di- 
veriion of my reader, derive from Gz-, 
a houſe; the oak being the beſt tim- 
ber for building. Skinner ſeems to 
have had Junius in his thoughts, who 
on this very. word has ſhewn his uſual 
fondneſs for Greek etymology, by a de- 
rivation more ridiculous than that by 

which S4inner has ridiculed him. Ac or 
oak, ſays the grave critick, fignified 


Has in Engliſh a long ſound; as, | 
| drone, groan, ſtone, alone, cloke, 


| hard ſcaly cups: the leaves are finuated. 


8 * He lay along 


ts, Shots. | 
_ OAF. 2. / | This word is variouſly writ- 


and | 


TIE - 7 © EB, 
the Latins, not only an oak but Prength, | 
and may be. well enough derived, 


non incommede deduci poteft, from a>x1, 
ſtrength; by taking the three firſt let- 
ters, and then finking the à, as is not 
uncommon ;z guercizs. | | 
The oak-tree | | 
which confiſt of a great number of ſmall ſlender 
threads. The embryos, Wich are produced at 
remote diſtances from theſe on the fame tree, do 
afterwards become acorns, which are produced in' 
The 
- ſpecies ate five e. - Miller. 
He return'd with his brows bound with cat. 
„ $#:-2 | oy Shakeſpeare. 


Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out — | 


ath male flowers, or katkins, | 


Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Shak. 
| No tree beareth ſo many baſtard fruits as the oa: 
for befides the acorne, it beareth galls, oak apples, | 
oak nuts, which are inflammable, and oat berries, 
ſticking cloſe to the body of the tree without 
ſtalk. Ho 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees: 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays / 
Supreme in ſtate; and in three more decays. 


| 


then lopped; is ſtill the ſame oak. Locke. 
A light earthy, ſtony, and ry matter, in- 
cruſted and affixed to cak leaves. Wodward on Foſ. 
Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we g 
The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adoth. 


| Aan Pope. 
Oar Evergreen. u. J. LJ 3 

The fruit is an acorn like the common oak. 

The wood of this tree is accounted very good for 


moſt durable charcoal in the world. Miller. 
OAK APPLE. . /. [oak and apple.] A 


kind of ſ pongy excreſcence on the oak. 
Another kind of excreſcence is an exudation of 
| . Plants joined with putrefaction, as in cakapples, 
which are found chiefly upon the leaves of oaks. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Oa"KEN., adj. [from oat.) Made of oak; 


gathered from oak. | 
No nation doth equal England for oaken timber 
wherewith to build ſhips. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 
| By lot from Jove I am the pow'r 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaten bow'r. Milton. 
Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 


* - 


the recompenſe of one who had covered a citizen 
in battle. \ = Addiſon. 

He ſnatched a good tough caken cudgel, and be- 
gan to brandiſh it. Arbuthnet's Febn Bull, 


OA'kENPIN. 2. / An apple. 
Oakenpin, ſo called from its hardneſs, is a laſting 
fruit, yields excellent liquor, and is near the nature 
of the Weſtbury apple, though not in form. 


] lortimer. 


among the Saxons, like rebur among | 


Oa'xum. 2. /. [A word probably formed! 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


An cat zrowing from a plant to a great tree, and | 


many ſorts of tools and utenſils ; and affords the | 


An oaken garland to be worn on feſtivals, was | 


* 
* 
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by ſome corruption.] Cords: untwilted 
and reduced to hemp, with Which 
mingled with pitch, leaks are ſtopped. 
They make their oakum, wherewith they chalk 
the ſeams of the ſhips of old feer and weather. 
beaten ropes, when are over ſpent and grown 
ſo rotten as they ſerve for no other uſe-but to make 
rotten oatum, which moulders and waſhes: aw 
with every ſea, as the ſhips labour and are toſſed. 
. | | Raleigh, 
Some drive old oakum thro? each ſeam and ric: - 
Their left hand does the calking-iron guide ; N 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Did. 
OAR. 2. J. [ane, Saxon; perhaps by al- 
luſion to the common expreſſion of 
plowing the water, from the ſame root 
with ear, to. plow ; aro, Latin.} A 
longpole with a broad end, by which 
veſſels are driven in the water, the re. 
ſiſtance made by water to the oar puſh. 
ing on the veſſel, | 
Th' cars were filver, | 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 


The water which they beat, to follow fafter, 


As amorous of their ſtrokes Sat. Ant. and Clep. 
So tow' rds # ſhip the oar-finn'd gallies ply, 
Which wanting ſea to ride, or wind to fly, 
Stands but to fall reveng' d. Denbam's Poems, 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Triſh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide, ' 
E'er ſharp-keel'd boats to ſtem the flood did 
> ; learn, ; 
Or fin-like cars did ſpread from either fide. yd. 
Its progrefiive motion may be effected by tle 
help of ſeveral 'oars, which in the outward ends cf 
them ſhall be like the fins of a fiſh to contract and 
dilate. nds d. Ds! f _ Wilkins 
To Oar. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
TOW. q 1 Ty 
He more undaunted on the ryin rode, 
And oar'd with labouring arms along the flood. 
| Popes 
To Oar. v. a. To impel by rowing. 
I His bold head . 
| *Bove the contentious waves he kept, and card 
HFimſelf with his good arms in luſty ſtrakes 
To th' ſhore. Shakeſpeare's Tempe 
OA'RY: adj. [from car.] Having: the 
form or uſe of oars. oh 5 
The ſwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows * 
Her ſtate with oary feet. Milton. 
His hair trans forms to down, his fingers meet, 
In ſkinny films, and ſhape his oary feet. Aud. 
OAS T. 2. J. A kiln. Not in uſe. 
Empty the binn into a hog- bag, and carry them 


immediately to the af? or kiln, to be dried. 
Mortimer. 


Oarc AKB. 2. . [oat and cake.] Cake 
made of the meal of oats. 


Take a blue ſtone they make haver or atcok' 


upon, and lay it upon the croſs bars of iron. 
l a Peac bam. 


O ATEN. adj. from bat.] Made of oats; 
bearing oats. 


N 


6 When 


_ OaBD 

ES — clocks, Shateſp. | 
OATH. 3. / [aith; Gothick ; a8, Sax. 

The diftante between the noun oath, 


and the verb ſwears is very obſervable, A 
as it may ſhew that our oldeſt dialect is 


formed from different languages.] An 

affirmation, 1 — or promiſe, cor- 

roborated by 

vine Being. | 
Read over Julia's heart, thy firſt beſt love, 

For whoſe dear ſake thou then did'ſt rend thy faith 

Into a thouſand oaths ;z and all thoſe oaths ; 


atteſtation of the Di- | 


Deſcended into perjury to ſove me. Shakeſpeare. 
| All the oatb :te: ſaid, - I 
I then aſcended her adorned bc 1. Chapman. 


We have conſultations, which inventions ſhall 
de publiſhed, which not: and take an oath of ſe- 
crecy for the concealing of thoſe which we think 
fit to keep ſecret. Bacon. 

Thoſe called to any office of truſt, are bound by 
an cath to the faithful diſcharge of it: but an oath 
is an appeal to God, and therefore can have no in- 
fluence, except upon thoſe who believe that * wn 

vift. 
Oa'THABLE. adj. [from oath. A word 
not uſed.] Capable of having an oath 
adminiſtered. ' | 
You're not oathable, 
Altho' I know you'll ſwear | 
Into ſtrong ſhudders th* immortal gods. Shakeſp. } 
OaTHBREA'KING. 2. /. [oath and break.] | 
Perjury ; the violation of an oath. 

His oathbreaking he mended thus, 

By now forſwearing that he is forſworn. Shakeſp. 
Oa"TMALT. 2. /. [oat and malt,] Malt 
made of oats. 

In Kent they brew with one half catmalr, and 
the other half barleymalt. Mortimer. 

Oa"TMEAL. 2. J. [oat and meal.) Flower 
made by grinding oats. 
Da mcal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the 
ſcab on the head. As buthnot on Al ments. 

Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 

Of aſhes, leather, oatmeal, bran, and chalk. Gay. 
OATuEAL. 2. /. | pazicum.] An herb. 


inſewworth. 


Oars. 2. /. [axen, Saxon.) A grain, | 


which in England is generally given to 


horſes, but in Scotland ſupports the 


people. 
It is of the graſs leaved tribe; the flowers have 
no petals, and are diſpoſed in a looſe panicle : | 
the grain is eatable. - Ihe meal makes tolerable 
good bread, | Miller. 
The cats have eaten the horſes. Shakeſpeare. 
Itis bare mechaniſm, no otherwiſe produced than 
the turning of a wild eatbcard, by the inſinuation 
of tne particles of moiſture, Loc ke. 
For your lean cattle, fodder them with barley 
firaw firſt, and the oat ftraw laſt, Mortimer's Huſb. 
His horſe's allowance of cats and beans, was 


greater than the journey required. Sævift. 
Oa"TTHISTLE. 2. J. [oat and 2hi/tle.] An 
herb. * Ainſ. 
OBanmula" TION. 2. , [obambulatio, 
from obambulo, Latin.] The act of 
walking about, | Dia. 


To OBpu'cs. v. a. [obduco, Latin.] To 
draw over as a covering. 


No animal exhibits its face in the native co- 
lour of its ſkin but man; all others are covered 


with feathers, hair, or a cortex that is. obduced 
over the cutis. | 


: a Hale. 
Onpuc'tion. 


N. #. . [from obductio, ob- 
duco, Latin.] the act of covering, or 
laying a cover. | 


Onpu'racy, 2. / [fron obdurttee. | In- 


— 


Ls A... tend 


* 
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neſs of heart. 
Thou think'ſt me as far in the Devil's book, as 
thou and Falſtaff, for abduracy and perfiftency, 
* ; | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
God may, by a mighty grace, hinder the abſo- 
late completion of fin in final obduraty. Scutb. 
OBDU RATE. adj. Tobdurarus, Latin. 
1. Hard of heart; inflexibly obſtinate in 
ll; hardned; impenitent. 
Oh! let me teach thee for thy father's ſake, 
That * thee life, when well he might have ſlain 
ee; 
Be not obdurcte, open thy deaf ears. Shaleſpeare. 
If when you malce your pray rs, 
God ſhould be ſo obdurate as yourſelves, 
How would it fare with your departed ſouls ? Shak. 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
. Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſelefs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To convince the proud what ſigns avail, | 
Or wonders move th obdurate to relent ; 
They barden'd more, by what might more reclaim. 
Milton. 
Obdurate as you are, oh! hear at leat 
My dying prayers, and grant my laſt requeſt. Dryd.. 
2. Hardned ; firm; ſtubborn: always 
with ſome degree of evil. 
Sometimes the very cuſtom of evil makes the 
heart obdurate againſt whatſoever inſtructions to the 


Rekible wickedneſs ; impenitence; hard- 
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Obediente to the law of God, impos'd - x 
On penalty of death. Milton's Paradiſe 2 
We muſt beg the grace and aſſiſtance of God's 
ſpirit to enable us to forſake our fins, and to walk 
in obedience to him. 1 Duty of Man. 
The obedience of men is to-imitate the obedience 
of angels, and rational beings on earth, are to live 
unto God, as rational beings in heaven live unto 
him. , Laws. 
 OBE'DIENT. agj. [obediens, Lat.] Sub- 
miſſive to authority; compliant with 
command or prohibition ; obſequious. 
C To this end did IT write, that I might know 
the proof of you, whether ye be obedient in all 
things. | . > 2 Cor. Hs 9. 
To this her mother's plot <> 
She, ſeemingly obedient, likewiſe hath | 
Made promiſe. pigs, Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Religion hath a good influence upon the people, 
to make them obedient to government, and peaceable 
one towards another. Tillotſon. 
The chief his orders gives; th' obedient band, 
With due obſervance, wait the chief's command. 
| Pope. 
OBEDIE'NTIAL, adj. | obedientiet, French; 
from obedient.) According to the rule 
of obedience. 
Faith is ſuch as God will accept of, when it 
affords fiducial reliance on the promiſes, and obe- 
diential ſubmiſſion to the command. Hammond. 


contrary. | Hooker, Faith is then perfect, when it produces in us a 
A pleafing ſorcery could charm fiduciary aſſent to whateyer the goſpel has revealed, 

Pain for a while, or anguiſh, and excite and an obediential ſubmiſſion to the commands. 

Fallacious hope, or arm th' obdurate breaſt _ . Wake's Prep. for Death. 


+ 
* 


With ſtubborn patience, as with triple ſteel. Milton. 


No ſuch thought ever ſtrikes his marble, ob- 


durate heart, but it preſently flies off and rebounds ' 
from it. It is impoſſible for a man to be thorough | 
paced in ingratitude, till he has ſhook off all fetters 
of pity and compaſſion. South. | 
3. Harſh; rugged. | | 
They joined the moſt obdurate conſonants with 

out one intervening vowel. Swift. 


OBDuU'RATELY. adv. [from obdurate.] | 
Stubbornly ; inflexibly ; impenitently. | 


OBDuU RATENESS. 2. /. | from obdurate.] 
Stubbornneſs; inflexibility; impeni- 
tence. 


Og DURA TION. 2. / [from obdurate.] 
Hardneſs of heart; ſtubbornneſs. 

What occaſion it had given them to think, to 
their greater obduration in evil, that through a fro- 
ward and wanton defire of innovation, we did con- 
ſtrainedly thoſe things, for which conſcience was 
pretended ? . Hecker. 

I his barren ſeaſon is always the reward of obſti- 
nate cd duration. 

OB DVR ED. aj. [obauratus, Lat.] Hard- 
ned; inflexible; impenitent. 5 

This ſaw his hapleſs foes, but ſtood obdur'd, 
And to rebellious Bight rallied their pow'rs - 
Inſenſate. 

OBE DIEN CE. 2. . [obedience, Fr. obe- 


dientia, Latin.) Obſequionſneſs ; ſub- 


miſſion to authority; compliance with 


command or prohibition, _ 
If you violently proceed againſt him, it would 


ſhake in pieces the heart of his obedience. Shakeſp. | 


Thy huſband + | 

Craves no other tribute at thy hands, 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience. Shakeſp. 
His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether 
of fin unto death, or of obedience unto righteouſ- 
neſs. | Rom. iv. 16. 


It was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and a ſtrange 
obedience to a commiſſion, for men ſo furiouſly 


aſlailed, to hold their hands. | Bacon. 
In vain thou bid me to forbear, | 
Obedience were rebellion here. 


o. ALI Nor can this be, a $4.4. $32 4 
But by fulſilling that which thou didſt want, 


Hemmend.” 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Corvicy. 


OBE DiENTLY. adv. 
With obedience. 15 
We ſhould behave ourſelves reverently and obe- 
diently towards the Divine Majeſty, and juſtly. and 
charitably towards men. Tillotſon. 
OBEISANCE. n. /. [obelſance, French. 
This word is formed by corruption from 


a courteſy; an act of reverence made 
by inclination of the body or knee. 
Bartholomew my page, 
See-dreft in all ſuits like a lady; 
Then call him Madam, do him all obeiſance. Shed. 
Bathſheba bowed and did obeiſarce unto the king. 
I Kings, i. 16. 
The lords and ladies paid | 
Their homage, with a low «bciſance made; 
And ſeem' d to venerate the ſacred thade. Dryd. 
O' RLISk. 2. J. | obeliſcus, Latin. ] 
1. A magnificent high piece of ſolid 
marble, or other fine ſtone, having 


_ uſually four faces, and leſſening up- 


point like a pyramid. 

Between the ſtatues obeliſts were plac'd, 
And the learn'd walls with hieroglyphicks _ 

a CPCs 
2. A mark of cenſure in the margin of © 
book, in the form of a dagger [+]. 

He publiſhed the tranſlation of the Septuagint, 
having compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by 
aſteriſks what» was defeCtive, and by obelzſks whar 
redundant. reW » 

OBEQUITA TION. . /. [from obeguito, 
Lat.] The act of riding about. 

OBERRA'TION. 2. J. [from oberro, Lat.] 
The act of wandering about. 

OBE“ SE. adj. [obeſus, Latin. ] Fat; loaden 
with fleſh, . 
OBxz'sENEss. Þ 2. / from obe/e.] Morbid 
OBrE's1TY, | fatneſs ; incumbrance of 

fleſh. | 


On theſe many diſeaſes depend; as on the ſtrait- 


Harris. 


the veins, an atrophy ; on their ſmallneſs: obeſtty. 


Grews Comal. 
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[from obedient.] 


abaiſance, an act of reverence.] A bow; 


wards by degrees, till it ends in a 


neſs of the cheſt, a phthiſis; on the largeneſs of - 
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Os F. v. 
Latin. 
1. To pay 


ſubmiſſion to; to com 
from reverence to authority. 
AMitees The will of Heav'n . 
Be done in'this and all things! I cb. Shakeſp. 
I am aſham'd, that women are ſo ſimple f 
Io ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. | 
| 1 Söbateſpeure. 
Let not ſin reign in your mortal body, that ye 
ſhould obey it in the luſts thereof. Romans, vi. 12. 
'T he ancient Britons yet a ſceptred king obeyed. 
| | Drayton. 
Was ſhe thy God, that her thou didſt obey, 
Before his voice ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Africk and India ſhall his pow'r obey, | 
Ee ſhall extend his propagated ſway | 
way. 
Dryden. 


Beyond the ſolar year, without the ſtarry 
2. It had formerly ſometimes zo before the 
perſon obeyed, which Addiſon has men- 
tioned as one of Milton's latiniſms ; but 
It 1s frequent in old writers; when we 
borrowed the French word we borrowed 
the ſyntax, obeir au roi. | 
He commanded the trumpets toſound ; to which 
the two brave knights obeying, they performed 
their courſes, breaking their ſtaves. idney. 
The flit bark, obeying ts her mind, 
Forth launched quickly, as ſhe did defire. Spenſer. 
His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey. Romans. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 


In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 
Yet to their general's voice they ſoon obe d. Milton. 
O'BJECT. 2. J. [objet, French; objectum, 
Latin. ] | 
1. That about which any power or fa- 
culty 1s employed. 
Pardon 
The flat unrais'd ſpirit, that hath dar'd, 
On this unworthy ſcaffold to bring forth 
So great an object. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
They are her fartheſt reaching inftrument, 
Yet they no beams unto their obje&s ſend ; 
But all the rays are from their obje&s ſent, 
And in the eyes with pointed angles end. Davies. 
The object of true faith is, either God himſelf, 
or the word of God : God who is believed in, and 
the word of God as the rule of faith, or matter to 
be believed. | Hammond. 
The act of faith is applicated to the chject᷑ ac- 
cording to the nature of it; to what is already paſt, 
as paſt ; to what is to come, as ſtill to come; to 
that which is preſent, as it is ſtill preſent. Pearſon. 
Thoſe things in ourſelves, are the only proper 
objects of our zeal, which, in others, are the un- 
queſtionable ſubjects of our praiſes. Spratte 
Truth is the obje# of our underſtanding, as good 
is of the will. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
As you have no miſtreſs to ſerye, ſo let your own 
ſoul be the object of your daily care and attendance. 
Law. 
2. Something preſented to the ſenſes to 
raiſe any affection or emotion in the 
mind. | 
- Diſhonour not your eye | 
By throwing it on any other objeF. CShakeſpeare. 
Why elſe this double obje& in our fight, 
Of flight purſu'd in the air, and o'er the ground. 
Milton. 
This paſlenger felt ſome degree of concern, at 
the fight of ſo moving an chject, and therefore 
withdrew. | Atterbury. 
3. [In grammar.) Any thing influenced 
by ſomewhat elſe. 4 | 
The accuſative after a verb tranſitive, or a ſen- 
tence in room thereof, is called, by grammarians, 
the objeci of the verb. 


O'BjECTGLASS. 2. ff Glaſs remoteſt 
ſrom the eye. 


— 


a. [ebeir, French ; obadio, 
pl y with, | 


Clarke. | 


OBJ) 
An objcftglaſs of; teleſcope I once mended, by | 
grinding it on pitch with putty, and leaning eaſily 
on it in the grinding, leſt the putty ſhould ſcratch 


.... Newton's Opticks. 


6 Jicib; objeFum, Latin.] 55 | 
1. To oppoſe; to preſent in oppoſition. 
Flowers growing ſcattered in divers beds, will 
ſhew more ſo as that they be chject to view at 
once. 4 | * N Bacon. 
Pallas to their eyes 3 

The miſt oljected, and condens d the ſkies. Pope. 
2. To propoſe as a charge criminal; or a 
reaſon adverſe: with to or again/t.] ' 

Were it not ſome kind of blemiſh to be like 
unto infidels and Heathens, it would not ſo uſually 

be objected; men would not think it any advantage 
in the cauſe of religion to be able therewith juſtly 
to charge their adverſaries. Hooker, 

The book requireth due examination, and giveth 

- liberty to object any crime againſt ſuch as are to be 
ordered. . Whitgifte. 

Men in all deliberations find eaſe to be of the 
negative fide, and affect a credit to object and foretel 
_ difficulties z for when propoſitions are denied, there 
is an end of them; but if they be allowed, it re- 
quireth a new work ; which falſe point of wiſdom 
is the bane of buſineſs. Bacon. 

The old truth was, object ingratitude, and ye 
object all crimes: and is it not as old a truth, is it 
not a higher truth, object rebellion, and ye 05jef? all 
crimes. Holiday. 

This the adverſaries of faith have too much 
reaſon to object againſt too many of its profeſſors; 
but againſt the faith itſelf nothing at all. Spratt. 
It was objefted againſt a late painter, that he 
drew many graceful pictures, but few of them were 
like. Dryden. 

Others object the poverty of the nation, and diffi- 
culties in furniſhing greater ſupplies. Addiſon. 

There was but this ſingle fault that Eraſmus, 

| though an enemy, could object to him. Atterbury. 
OBjE"CTION. 2. J. [objedtion, French; 

oljecio, Lat. 
1. The act of preſenting any thing in op- 

poſition. 
2. Criminal charge. 
i Speak on, Sir, 

I dare your worſt object ions. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
3. Adverſe argument. | 

There is ever between all eſtates a ſecret war. I 
know well this ſpeech is the obze&ion and not the 
deciſion; and that it is after refuted, Bacon. 

Whoſoever makes ſuch objeFions againit an hy- 
potheſis, hath a right to be heard, let his temper 
and genius be what it will. Burnet. | 

4. Fault found. 
I have ſhewn your verſes to ſame, who have 
made that chjection to them. Malſb's Letter. 
O'BJECTIVE. adj. [objectif, Fr. objectus, 
Latin. ] | a 
1. Belonging to the object; 
the object. 

Certainty, according to the ſchools, is diſtin- 
guiſhed into objective and ſubjective. Objective 
certainty 4s when the propoſition is certainly true 
in itſelf; and ſubjective, when we are &ertain of the 
truth of it. The one is in things, the other in our 
minds. Waits's Logick. 

2. Made an object; propoſed as an ob- 
je ; reſiding in objects. 

If this one ſmall piece of nature ſtill affords new 
matter for our diſcovery, when ſhould we be able 
to ſearch out the vaſt treaſuries of o&jc#ive know- 


ledge that lies within the compaſs of the univerſe ? 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


contained in 


| O's3tcTIVELY. adv. [from objective. 


1. In manner of an object. 


This may. fitly be called a determinate idea, 
when, ſuch as it is at any time ch jectively in the 


mind, it is annexed, and without variation deter- 
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the fign of that ſame object of the ming 
2. In the ſtate of an object. 
The bafiliſk; ſhould be deſtroyed, in 
firſt receiveth the rays of his antipathy a 
ous emiſſion, which ohj-2ively move 
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O BIECTIVEN ESS. 2. J. [from ebjeRtive.] 
The ſtate of being an object. | 
Is there ſuch a mption or object iveneſi of 
bodies, which produceth light ? Th. "bore | 
light is fitted to receive that impreſſion or objettin, 
neſs, and that objefivencſs fitted to that faculty, 5 


Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


J [from obje#.} One 
bjections ; one who raiſes 


7 
. . 


o 
* 


OnJjzcror. . J | 
who offers o 
difficulties. | | 

But theſe objefors muſt the cauſe upbraid, 
That has not mortal man immortal made. 


IG Blackmere, 

Let the obje&ors conſider, that theſe irregularities . 
muſt have come from the laws of mechaniſm, 
| ate Bentley, 

Osz1T. [a corruption of it, or obivit.] 
Funeral obſequies. Ainſworth, 

To OBJU'RGATE. v. a. [ 0bjurgo, Lat.] 
To chide; to reprove. - 4 

OBJURGa'TION. 2. J. [chjurgatio, Lat.] 
Reproof; reprehenſion. 

If there be no true liberty, but all things come 
to paſs by inevitable neceſſity, then what are all in. 
terrogations and objargations, and reprehenſions and 
expoitulations ? Bramball. 

OBJU'RGATORY. adj. [objurgatorius, 
Lat.] Reprehenſory ; culpatory ;' chid- 
ing. | | 

[oblatus, Latin.] Flatted 
at the poles. Uſed of a ſpheroid. 

By gravitation bodies on this globe will preſs to. 
wards its center, though not exactly thither, by 
reaſon of the late ſpheroidical figure of the earth, 
arifing from its diurnal rotation about its axis. 

Cheyne's Philoſcphical Principles, 

OBLA'T1ON. 2. /. | oblation, French; ob- 
latus, Latin.] An offering; a ſacrifice; 
any thing offered as an act of worſhip or 


reverence. i 
She looked upon the picture before her, and 
ſtraight ſighed, and ſtraight tears followed, as if 
the idol of duty ought to be honoured wich ſuch 
oblations. | Sidncy. 
Many conceive in the cblatian of Jephtha's 
daughter, not a natural but a civil kind of death, 
and a ſeparation from the world. Brown, 
The will gives worth to the ob/ation, as to God's 
acceptance, ſets the pooreſt giver upon tie ſame 


level with the richeſt. South. 
The kind oblation of a falling tear. Dryden, 
Pehold the coward, and the brave, 

All make eolaiicns at this ſhrine. Seoift. 


OBLeCTA*TION. 2. , [oblefatio, Latin.] 
Delight; pleaſure. 7 ; 
To O'BLIGATE, v. a. [obligo, Latin.] 

To bind by contract or duty, 
OBL1iGa"rion. 2. % [ obligation from 
obligo, Lat. obligation, French. ] | 
1. The binding power of any oath, vow, 
duty ; contract. | 
| Your father Joſt a father; 
That father his; and the ſurvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for ſome term, | 
To do obſequious forrow. - Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
There was no means for him as a Chriſtian, to 
ſatisfy all ob/igations both to God and man, but to 
offer himſelf for a mediator of an accord and peace · 
: Bacon's Henry VII. 
Nothing can be more reaſonable than that ſuch 
creatures ſhould be under the obligation of m 
ing ſuch evidence, as in itſelf is ſufficient for ther 


convictio . 


. 
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| The better to ſtiafy this obligation, you have N 


early cultivated the genius you have to arms. Dryd. 
No ties can bind, that from conſtraint ariſe, 
Where either's forc'd, all obligation dies. Granville, 


perfortiancey ON, ex 
The heir of an obliged perſon is not bound to 
make reſtitution, if the obligation paſſed only by a 
perſonal act; but if it paſſed from his perſon to his 
eſtate, then the eſtate paſſes with all its burthen. 


Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
3. Favour by which one 1s bound to gra- 


titude. Ma | 
Where is the ob/igation of any man's making 
me a preſent of what he does not care for himſelf ? 
; 1  L'Eftrange. 
So quick a ſenſe did the Iſraelites entertain 
of the merits of Gideon, and the obligation he had 
laid upon them, that they tender him the regal and 
hereditary government of that people. South, 
O'31,1GATORY. adj. [obligatoire, French; 
from obligate.) Impoſing an obliga 
tion; binding; coercive: with zo or on. 
And concerning the lawfulneſs, not only permiſ- 
ſively, but whether it be not obligatory to Chriſtian 
princes and ſtates. * Bacon. 
As long as the law is obligatory, ſo long our 
obedience 1s due. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
A people long uſed to hardſhips, look upon them- 
ſelves as creatures at mercy, and that all impoſitions 
laid on them by a ſtronger hand, are legal and /i- 
atory PA | | Serift. 
If this patent is ob/igatory on them, it is con- 
trary to acts of parliament, and therefore void. 
4 | ' Swift. 
7% OBLTGE. v. a. [ebliger, French; 
obligo, Latin. g 
1. To bind; to impoſe obligation; to 
compel to ſomething. 


All theſe have moved, me, and ſome of them 


obliged me to commend. theſe my labours to your 
grace's patronage. White. 
The church hath been thought fit to be called 

Catholick, in reference to the univerſal obedience 
which it preſcribeth-; both in regard of the perſons, 
chliging men of all conditions, and in relation to the 
precepts, requiring the performance of all the evan- 
gelical commands. X Pearſon. 

Religion chliges men to the practice of thoſe vir- 
tues which conduce to the preſervation of our 
health, | Tillotſon. 

The law muſt oblige in all precepts, or in none. 
If it chlige in all, all are to be obeyed; if it oblige 
in none, it has no longer the authority of a law. 

; N Rogers. 
2. To indebt; to lay obligations of gra- 

titude. 5 00 

He that depends upon another, muſt 
Cblige his honour with a boundleſs truſt. 

Since love. obliges not, I from this hour 
Aſſume the right of man's deſpotic power. Dryden. 

Vain wretched creature, how art thou miſled, 
To think thy wit theſe godlike notions bred !' - 
Theſe truths are not the product of thy mind, 

But dropt from heay'n, and of a nobler kind: 

Reveal'd religion firſt inform'd thy fight, 

And reaſon ſaw not, till faith ſprung the light. 

Thus _ by his own ftrength to heaven would 
oar, 2 2 | 

And would not be 9b/iged to God for more. Dryden. 

When int'reſt calls off all her ſneaking train, 
When ail th" oblig'd defert, and all the vain, 

She waits or to the ſcaffold or the cell. | Pope. 

To thoſe hills we are obliged for all dur metals, 
and with them for all the convenichcies and com- 
* of lite. Bentley. 1 

3. Lo pleaſe; to gratify. ; 

A great man gets more by obliping his inferiour 
than by diſdaining him; as : 5 — a greater iS. 


Waller. 


vantage by ſowing and dreſſing his ground, than he |. 


can have by trampling upon it, 


South, 
; Some natures are ſo ſour and ſo ungrateful, that 
Ley are never to be obliged. I. Eftrange. 


2, An act which binds any man to fome | 


OBL 


Happy the people, who preſerve their honour, 
By tae fame duties that ob/ige their prince! 
OnL1cee.: 2. . ¶ from oblige.) The per- 


tract. 25 
OBLI GEMENT. 2. /. [obligement, Fr.] 
Obligation. : 
I will not reſiſt, whatever it is, either of divine 
or human obligement, that you lay upon me. 
| 5 Milton's Education. 
Let this fair princeſs but one minute ſtay | 
A look from her will your obl/igements pay. Dryden. 


"OBL1'ctr. 2. /. He who binds by eon- 
OBL1'GinG., part. adj. [obligeant, Fr. 
from oblige. | Civil; complaiſant; re- 
ſpe&ful ; engaging. — 5 
Nothing could be more obliging and reſpectful 
than the lion's letter was, in appearance; but there 
was death in the true intent. 
Moñſeigneur Strozzi has many curioſities, an 
very obliging to a ſtranger who deſires the fight of 
' them. N a Addiſon. 
. Obliging creatures! make me ſee 
All that diſgrac'd my betters, met in me. Pope. 
So obliging that he ne er oblig'd. Pape. 
OBL1'cinGLY. adv. [from obliging.] 
Civilly ; complaifantly. | 
Eugenius informs me very obligingly, that he 
never thought he ſhould have diſliked any paſſage 
in my paper. . Addiſon. 
I ſee her taſte each nauſeous draught, 
And to obligingly am caught; 
I bleſs the hand from whence they came, 
Nor dare diſtort my fact for ſhame. Swifts Miſc. 


1] OBLIrGinGNEss. x. /. | from ob/iging. ] 


1. Obligation; force. 

They look into them not to weigh the obliging- 
neſs, but to quarrel the difficulty of the injunctions: 
not to direct practice, but excuſe prevarications. 


2. Civility; complaiſance. | 

OBL1Qua'Tion. 2. /. [obliquatio, from 

obliguo, Lat.] Declination from ſtraight- 
neſs or perpendicularity; obliquity. 

The change made by the cb/iguation of the eyes, 

is leaſt in colours of the denſeſt than in thin ſub- 

ſtances. f | Newton's Opticks. 


OBLIQUE. adj. [ oblique, French; obli- 
guns, Latin. | 


| 1. Not direct; not perpendicular; not 


1 


parallel. | 
One by his view 
Mought deem him born with ill-diſpos'd ſkies, 
When obligue Saturn fat in the houſe of th' agonies. 
Spenſer. 
If ſound be ſtopred and repercuſſed, it cometh 
about on the other ſide in an oblique line. Bacon. 
May they not pit Sus, condemn'd to bear 
The various heaven of an cbliguer ſphere 
While by fix'd laws, and with a juſt return, 
They feel twelve hours that ſhade, for twelve that 
. burn. N Prior. 
| Bavaria's ſtars muſt be accus'd which ſhone, 
That fatal day the mighty work was done, 
With rays ob/ique upon the gallic ſun. Prior. 
It has a direction oblique to that of the former 
motion. | | Cheyne. 
Criticks form a general character from the ob- 
ſervation of particular errors, taken in their own 
oblique or imperfe& views z which is as unjuſt, as 
to make a judgment of the beauty of a man's body, 
from the ſhade it caſts in ſuch and. ſuch a poſition, 
Broome. 
2. Not direct; indirect; by a ſide glance. 
Has he given the lie | | | 
In circle, or obligue, or ſemicircle, 


| except the nominative. 


Decay of Piety.. 


4 Efrange. | 


Or direct parallel; you muſt challenge him. Shak. 
3. [In grammar.] Any caſe in nouns | 


F 
ſon bound by a legal or written con- | 


* 


— 


1 
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Orr. adv. from obliqut.] tf 


11. Not directly; not perpendicularly. -- 
| * os ek es ples but — 28 


as the ſun doth about the twenty - third of January. 
| Wine Brawns 

Declining from the noon of day, | 
The ſun obliquely ſhoots his burning ray. Pepe. 

2. Not in the immediate or direct mean- 
ing. | | | | 
q They haply might admit the truths «b/iguely. 
levelled, which baſhfulneſs perſuaded not to en- 

quire for. N | | Fial. 

His diſcourſe tends obliquely to the detracting 
from others, or the extolling of himſelf. Addiſon. 

OBL1Quensss.] #. / [obliquits, Fr. 

OBLIQUITY. from oblique. ] 

1. Deviation from phyſical rectitude; de- 
viation from paralleliſm or perpendicu- 
Iarnity< ..': - POL 
Which aſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribey. 
Mov'd contrary with thwart obliquitiess Milton. 

2. Deviation from moral rectitude. 

There is in rectitude, beauty; as contrariwiſe 
in obliguicy, deformity. | Hooker. 
Count Rhodophill, cut out for government and. 
high affairs, and balancing all matters in the ſcale 
of his high underſtanding, hath rectified all ob/i- 
guities. | Howvel. 


the will of God in all.things, carries in it a ra- 
tional rectitude or goodneſs; and to diſobey or 
oppoſe his will in any thing, imports a moral cbli- 
uity. 1 South. 


and litera, Latin.] 
1. To efface any _ written. 
2. To wear out; to deſtroy ; to efface. 


monuments. H. ale . 


unhappy contract, which has rendered them part 


may obliterate that reproach, and diſentangle their 
mortgaged ſouls. | Decay of Piety. 

Theſe ſimple ideas, the underſtanding can no 
more refuſe to have, or alter, or blot them out, 


images, whick the objects ſet before it produce. 
| | - Loc ls. 
OB 1TERA'TION. 2. J. [obliteratio, Lat.] 
Effacement; extinction. - 
Confidering the caſualties of wars, tranſmigra- 
tions, eſpecially that of the general flood, there 
 migh* probably be an chlircration of all thoſe mo- 
numents of, antiquity that ages precedent at ſome 
time have yielded. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
OBL1'vion. 2. J. [oblivio, Latin. 
1. Forgetfulnefs; ceſſation of remem- 
brance. 
Water drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up, | 
And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 
To duſty nothing. Shakeſpeare's Treil. and Craſſida. 
Thou ſhouldſt bave heard many things of worthy 
memory, which now fhall die in cblivion, and thou 
return unexperienced to thy grave. Sheak:fpenr:, 
Knowledge is made by ob/xior, and to purchaſe 
a clear and warrantable body of truth, we muſt 
forget and part with much we know. Prownes 
Can they imagine, that God haz therefore forgot 
their fins, becauſe they are not willing to remem- 
ber them? Or will they meaſure his pardon by 


their own oblivion. South, 
Among our crimes ob/ivion may be ſet ; 
But tis our king's perfection to forget. Dryden, 


2. Amneſty; general pardon of crimes in 
a ſtate, | DT Rn?” 
By the act of ohen, all offences againſt the 
crown, and all particular treſpaſſes between ſubject 


Davies. 


a OBLYvioys, 


degrees, To that'it plays but ob/iquely upon as, and 


For a rational creature to conform himſelf to. 


7 * | 
To OBLFTERATE. v. a. [oblitero, o- 


Wars and deſolations obliterate many ancient 
Let men conſider themſelves as enſnared in that 


of the Devil's poſſeſſion, and contrive how they 


than a mirrour can refuſe, alter, or ob/iterate the 


and ſubject, were pardoned, remitted, and utterly 
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Cauſing for e 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote. ” 

_ Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom. - Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. . 
he bY, The Britiſh ſouls | 

Exult to ſee the crowding ghoſts deſcend 

Unnumber' d; well aveng'd, hey quit the cares 
Of mortal life, and, drink th ob/ivious lake. Philips. 

Oh born to ſee what none can ſee awake 

Behsld the wonders of th' ob/ivious lake, Pope. 

OBLO'NG. adj. [oblong, French; 06- 
longus, Latin.) Longer than broad; 


the , fame with a rectangle parallelo- 


gram, whoſe ſides are unequal. Harris. 


The beſt figure of a garden I eſteem an oblong 
upon a deſcent, Temple's Miſcellanies. 
Every particle, ſuppoſing them globular or not 
very oblong, would be above nine million times their 
- own length from any other particle. Bentley. 
OBLo'ncLY. adv. [from ablong.] In an 
oblong form. | 
The ſurface of the temperate climates is larger 


or of the planets, been either ſpherical, or oblongly - 


ſpheroidical. Cheyne. 
OBLo'nGNess. =. J. [from oblong.] The 
. ſtate of being oblong. | 


O's <a. 1. J. [obloquor, Latin. ] 

1. Cenſorious ſpeech; blame; ſlander; 
reproach. | 
' * Reaſonable moderation hath freed us from being 
deſervedly ſubject unto that bitter kind of 14570 . 
whereby as the church of Rome doth, unger the 
colour of love towards thoſe things which be harm 
leſs, maintain extremely moſt hurtful corruptions ; 
ſo we peradventure might be upbraided, that under 
colour of hatred towards thoſe things that are cor- 
rupt, we are on the other fide as extreme, even 
againſt moſt harmleſs ordinances. Hoster. 

Here new aſperſions, with new obloquies, 
Are laid on old deſerts. Daniel's Civil War. 
Canſt thou with impious ob/oguy condemn, 

The juſt decree of God, pronounc'd and ſworn. ? 

Ky | | Milton. 
Shall names, that made your city the glory of the 
earth, be mentioned with o6/oquy and detraction? 

Addiſon. 


Every age might perhaps produce one or two true | | Dryden. 
genius, if they were not ſunk under the cenſure Home as they. went, the ſad diſcourſe renew'd, 
and «b/:quy of plodding, ſervile, imitating pedants. | Of the relentleſs dame to death purſu'd, { 

| 8 . Swift, And of the fight obſcene ſo lately view'd.. Dryd. 4 | 
2. Cauſe of reproach ; diſgrace, Not | 3. Inauſpicious; ill-omened. - - | 
proper. Care ſhuns thy walks, as at the chearful light 

My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, The groaning ghoſts, and birds obſcene take flight. 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors ; Dryden. 


Which were the greateſt ob/oguy i' th* world 

In me to loſe. Shateſteare. 
OBMUTE'SCENCE. z. /. [from obmuteſco, 

Lat.] Loſs of ſpeech. | 


A vehement fear often produceth obmuteſcence.” 

OT On Brown. 
OBNO'XIOUS. a/. [obnoxius, Latin.] 
1. Subject. NE 


I propound a character of juſtice in a middle 
form, between the ſpeculative diſcourſes of philo- 
ſophers, and the writings of lawyers, which are 
tied and obnoxious to their particular laws. Bacon. 


2.. Liable to puniſhment. 


All are obnoxious, and this faulty land, 
Like fainting Heſter, does before you ſtand, 
Watching your ſceptre. Waller. 

We know ourſelves obnexious to God's fevere juſ- 
tice, and that he is a God of mercy and hateth fin; 
and that we might not have the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
his unwillingneſs to forgive, he hath ſent his only 

| begotten ſon into the world, by his diſmal ſufferings 
and curſed death, to expiate our offences. Calamy. 


Thy name, O Varus, if the kinder pow'rs 


aſs, Tobin de 


4.4) 


ET: en 
Obmanicetss by Cremona's neighb' ring crime, ; 
The wings of (ans, and ſtronger pinion d rhyme 


Shall rait aloft. -- 
3. Reprehenſible; not of ſound reputa- 


Conceiving it moſt reaſonable to ſearch for pri- 
mitive truth in the primitive writers, and not tos 
ſuffer his underſtanding to be prepoſſeſt by the 
contrived and intereſted ſchemes of modern, and 
withal obroxious authors. Fell. 
4. Liable ; expoſed. | & 
Long hoſtility had made their friendſhip weak in 
; itſelf, and more obnoxious to jealouſies and diſtruſts. 
| Hayward. 
- But what will not ambition and revenge 
Deicend to ? who aſpires, muſt down as low 
As high be ſoar d; ob-wxious firſt or laft, 
To baſeſt things. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. © 
Beaſts lie down, 
To dews obnoxious on the graſſy floor. Dryden. 
They leave the government a truak naked, de- 
fenceleſs, and obnoxious to every ſtorm. Davenant. 


i 


——— ͤR— 


Subjection; liableneſs to puniſhment., 
OBno'x10usLY. adv. | from obnoxious. ] 


one liable to puniſhment. | | 

To OBnnu'BILATE. w. a. [obnubilo, Lat.] 
To cloud ; to obſcure. 

O'BOLE. a. J. [obolus, Latin.) In phar- 
macy, twelve grains. Ainſworth. 

OBREe'PTiION. 2. / [obreptio, Latin. ] 
The act of creeping on with ſecrecy or 
by ſurpriſe. 

To OBRO'GATE. v. a. [obrogo, Latin. ] 
To proclaim a contrary law for the 
diftolntion of the former. Die. 

OBSCENE. adj. [ob/cene, Fr. ob/conus, 

Latin.) 


of mind; cauſing lewd ideas. 


grow obſcene and uncleanly. 
2. Offenſive; diſguſting. | 
A girdle foul with greaſe binds his obſcene attire. 


Watts's Legick. 


It is the ſun's fate like your's, to be difpleaſing 
to owls and ob/cene animals, who cannot bear his 
luſtre, Pope's Letters. 

OBSCE'NELY. adv. | from eb/cene.]. In an 
impure and unchaſte manner. 

OBsCE'NENESS. 1 n./. [| ob/cenite, French, 

OBsce'niTty. from ob/cene. ] Impurity 
of thought or language; unchaſtity ; 
lewdneſs. | 

Mr. Cowley aſſerts plainly, that obſcenity has no 
place in wit. | Dryden. 

Thoſe fables were tempered with the Italian ſe- 
verity, and free from any note of infamy or ob- 
ſeeneneſs. Dryden. 

Thou art wickedly devout, REN 
In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day, | 
To waſh th' «bſcenities of night away. 

No pardon vile obſcenity ſhould find, 

Tho? wit and art conſpire to move your mind. Pope. 
OgscuRa'TION. 2. J. [ob/ſcuratio, Latin.] ' 
1. The act of darkening. 

2. A ſtate of being darkened. 

As to the ſun and moon, their obſcuration or | 
change of colour happens commonly before the 


Dryden. 


Preſerve our plains, and ſhield the Mantuan tow'rs, 


| 


los RR. 
Dryd ; Seurns, Latin. | 
G. Dark; unenlightened 


OB no'x10UusNEss. 2. . from obnoxious. ] | 


In a ſtate of ſubjection; in the ſtate of | 


1. Immodeſt ; not agreeable to chaſtity | 


1 


Chemos th' obſcene dread of Moab's ſons. Milt. 
Words that were once chaſte, by frequent uſe } 


eruption of a fiery mountain. Burnete 
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es ES a 
5 gloomy 
dring fight. * F un. 
Wholſo curſeth his father or mother ; > RY 
ſhall be put out in obſcure darkneſs, 'P,y,,,. 
Who ſhall tempt with wand' ring feet 
The dark unbettom'd infinite abyſs, 
And thro' the palpable obſcure find out 
His uncouth way? Milton's Paradiſ: Lig 
2. Living in the dark. f 
The obſcure bird clamour'd thelive-long night, 
| : £4 Shake 
3. = eaſily intelligible ; abſtruſe v4 
cult. «pet 

I explain ſome of the moſt obſcure | 
thoſe which are moſt — 4 10 1 = 
and this according to the manner wherein he uſe 
to expreſs himſelf. | _ 

4. R Kot obſervable, 
| He ſays, that he is an obſcure ; one. 1 
ſup E, that is in the Hr gd e : 
To OBscu'RE. v. a. [obſenro, Latin.] * 
1. To darken ; to make dark,  *© 

They are all couched in a pit hard by Herne'; 
oak, with 2bſcured lights; which at the very infant 
of Falſtaff s and our meeting, they will at once ic. 
play to the night. Shakeſpeare, 

Sudden the thunder blackens all the ſkies, 
And the winds whiſtle, and the ſurges roll 
Mountains on mountains, and obſcyre the pole. Pete. | 

2. To make leſs viſible. | | 

What muſt I hold a candle to my ſhamet ? 
They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too, too light, 
Why, tis an office of diſcovery, love, 

And I ſhould be 9bſcur'd. Shakeſpeare, 

Thinking by this. retirement to obſcure himſelf 

from God, he infringed the omniſciency and eſſen- 
tial ubiquity of his Malter. Brown's Vul. Err, 
3. To make leſs intelligible. 

By prtvate conſent it hath been uſed in dangerous 
times to obſcure writing, and make it hard to be 
read by others not acquainted with the intrigue, 

Holder, 

There is ſcarce any duty which has been ſo cure 

by the writings of learned men, as thiss Val. 
4. To make leſs: glorious, beautiful, or 
illuſtrious. 

ha. thou, vain fpirit, thy glories are the 

ame, | 
And ſeeſt not ſin obſcures thy godlike frame? 
1 know thee now by thy ungrateful pride, 
That ſhows me what thy faded looks did hide. Dry. 
5. To conceal ; to make unknown, 
| O might I here 
In ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glade 
Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To ſun or ſtarlight, ſpread their umbrage broad. 
| | Milton. 
OBscu'rELY. adv. [from ob/cure. | 
1. Not brightly; not luminouſly ;' darkly. 
2. Out of ſight; privately ; without no- 
tice; not conſpicuouſly. | 

Such was the riſe of this prodigious fire, 
Which in mean buildings firſt obſcurely bred, 
From thence did ſoon to open ſtreets afpire. Did. 

There live retir'd, 
Content thyſelf to be obſcurely. good. Addiſon. 
3. Not clearly; not plainly ; darkly to 
the mind, as 

The woman's ſeed at firſt obſcurely told, 

Now amplier known, thy ſaviour and thy lord. Milt. 
OzB8cu"RENEss. ) 2. A [obſcuritas, Latin, 
OBscu'RiTy. 1 obſeurits, French. ] 


1. Darkneſs; want of light. 
Lo! a day of darkneſs and obſcurity, tribulatio 
and anguiſh upon the earth. Efther, xi. 8. 
Should Cynthia quit thee, Venus, and each ſtar, 
It would not form one thought dark as mine are: 
I could lend them obſcureneſe now, and ſay, 
Out of myſelf there ſhould be no more day. Dontes 
» 2. Unnoticed 
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| Your father loft a father; { Onsr'rvantT. adj. [ob/ervans, Latin.] + 
That father his ; and the ſutvivor bound | 1. Attentive ; diligent ; watchful.” - 


_ Unnoticed ſtate ; privacy. 9 ih 
2 on are not for obſcurity defign'd, his 
kind. In filial obligation, for ſome term, 


But, like the ſun, muſt cheer all human 
3. Darkneſs of meaning. | 


Not to mention that obſcureneſs that attends pro- 
-phetic raptures, there are divers things knowable by 
the bare light of nature, which yet are ſo uneaſy to 
pe ſatisfactorily underſtood by our imperfect intel- 
lects, that let them be delivered in the cleareſt ex 
preflions, the notions themſelves will yet appear 
obſcure» a Boyle on Colours. 
hat this part of ſacred ſeripture had difficulties 

in it : many cauſes of obſcurity did readily 9 
ocke. 

"What lies beyond our poſitive idea towards in- 
finity, lies in obſcurity, and has the undeterminate 
confuſion of a negative idea, whe: | 
not comprehend all I would, it being too large for a 
finite capacity. Locke. 
OrstcRA'TION. #. J. [obſecratio, from 


ob/ecro, Latin.] Intreaty ; ſupplication. 


That theſe were comprehended under the ſacra, is 


manifeſt from the old form of obſecration. Stilling fl. 

© B5EQUIES. #. / [ob/equies, French. I 
know not. whether this word be not an- 
ciently miſtaken for exeguies, exequiz, 
Latin : this word, however, is appa- 
rently derived from ob/equium.] 


1. Funeral rites ; funeral ſolemnities. 

There was Dorilaus valiantly requiting his friends 

help, in a great battle deprived of life, his obſequies 

being not more ſolemnized by the tears of his par- 

takers, than the blood of his enemies, Sidney. 
Fair Juliet, that with angels doſt remain, 

Accept this lateſt favour at my hand; 

That living honour'd thee, and being dead, 

With fun'ral obſequies adorn thy tomb. Shakeſpeare. 
I ſpare the widows tears, their woeful cries, 

And howling at their huſbands obſequies ; 

How Theſeus at theſe fun'rals did aſſiſt, 

And with what gifts the mourning dames diſmiſt. 


His body ſhall be royally interr'd, 
I will, myſelf, 
Be the chief mourner at his oh ſeguies. 

Alas! poor Poll, my Indian talker dies, 
Oo birds and celebrate his obſequies. » 


Dryden. 
Creech. 


2. It is found in the ſingular, perhaps 


more properly. | 
Or tune a ſong of victory to me, 
Or to thyſelf, fing thine own obſeguys 
Him I'll ſolemnly attend, 
With ſilent obſequy and funeral train, 
Home to his father's houſe, 


OBSE QUIOUS. adj, [from ob/equium, 
Latin, ] 


1. Obedient; compliant; not reſiſting. 


Craſhaw. 


Adore not ſo the riſing ſon, that you forget the 


facher, who raiſed you to this height; nor be you 


lo obſezuious to the father, that you give juſt cauſe | 


to the ſon to ſuſpect that you negle& him. Bacon. 
At his command th' up-rooted hills retir'd 

Each to his place; they heard his voice, and went 

Objequious, Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
1 follow'd her; ſhe what was honour knew, 

And, with obſeguious majeſty, approv'd 

My pleaded reaſon, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
See how th* ebſeguious wind and liquid air 

The Theban ſwan does upward bear. Convley. 
A genial cheriſhing heat acts ſo upon the fit and 

©0/eq19us matter, as to organize and faſhion it ac- 


cording to the exigencies of its own nature. Boyle, 


His ſervants weeping, 


Obſeqrious to his orders, bear him hither. Addiſon. | 


The vote of an aſſembly, which we cannot re- 
concile to public good, has been conceived in a 
private brain, afterwards ſupported by an obſequicus 
gs Swift. 

2. In Shakeſpeare, it ſeems to ſignify, fu- 


2 3 fuch as the rites of funerals re- 
6 | 


Vor, II. 


Dryden. | 


wherein I know I do þ 


Dryden. 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 


To do obſequious ſorrow. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
OBsEg'qQuiousLyY. adv. | from ob/equious, ] 
1. Obediently ; with compliance. 

They riſe, and with reſpectful awe, 

At the word giv'n, obſequiouſly withdraw. Dryden. 

We cannot reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould 
readily and obſequicuſly quit his own opinion, and 
embrace ours with a blind reſignation. Locke. 

2. In Shakeſpeare it ſignifies, with funeral 
rites ; with reverence for the dead. 

I a while 9bſeguiouſly lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaſter, Shakeſp. 

OBsEg'qQU10USNESS. 2. . [from obJequi- 
ous.] Obedience; compliance. 

They apply themſelves both to his intereſt and 
humour, with all the arts of flattery and obſcquiouſ- 
neſs, the ſureſt and the readieit way to advance a 
man. South. 

OBSERVABLE. adj. from ob/ervo, Lat.] 

Remarkable ; eminent; ſuch as may 

deſerve notice. 

They do bury their dead with obſervable ceremo- 


nies. Abbot. 
Theſe proprieties affixed unto bodies from conſi- 


| derations deduced from eaſt, weſt, or thoſe obſerv- 


able points of the ſphere, will not be juſtified from 
ſuch foundations. Brown. 


I took a juſt account of every obſervable circum- 
ſtance of the earth, ſtone, metal, or other matter, 
from the furface quite down to the bottom of the 
pit, and entered it carefully into a journal. 

Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

The great and more cb ſervable occaſions of exer- 

, Ciſing our courage, occur but ſeldom. Rogers. 
OB$SE'RVABLY., adv, [from ob/ervable.] 

In a manner worthy of note. 

It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear ſky, 
as is obſervably recorded in ſome hiſtories. Brown. 


OBsE RVANCE. 2. /. [obſervance, French, 
ob/ervo, Latin.] 
1. Reſpect; ceremonial reverence. 
In the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do obſervance on the morn of May, Shakeſpeare. 
Arcite left his bed, reſolv'd to pay 
Obſervance to the month of merry May. Dryden. 
Some repreſent to themſelves the whole of reli- 
gion as conſiſting in a few eaſy obſervances, and 
never lay the leaſt reſtraint on the buſineſs or diver- 


ſions of this life. Rogers, 
3. Attentive practice. 
Uſe all th' cher vnce of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a ſad oſtent 
To pleaſe his grandam. Shakeſpeare. 


Love rigid honeſty 
And ftri& obſervance of impartial laws. Roſcommon. 
If the divine laws were propoſed to our »bſer- 
vance, with no other motive than the advantages 
attending it, they would be little more than an ad- 
vice. Reagers's Sermons. 
4. Rule of practice. 

There are other ſtrict obſerwvances ; 

As, not to ſee a woman. 
5. Careful obedience. 

We muſt attend our Creator in all thoſe ordi- 
nances which he has preſcribed to the obſerwance of 
his church. Rogers. 

6. Obſervation ; attention. 

There can be no obſervation or experience of 
greater certainty, as to the increaſe of mankind, 
than the ſtrict and vigilant obſervance of the calcu- 

| lations and regiſters of the bills of births and deaths. 


— 


Shakeſpeare. 


7. Obedient regard ; reverential attention. 


Having had ſuch experience, of his fidelity and 
obſervance abroad, he found himſelf engaged in hon- 
our to ſupport him. Motton. 


* Meanly dutiful ; ſubmiſſive. 


Hale's Originof Mankind. | 


Theſe writers, which gave themſelves to fllow 
and imitate others, were obſervant ſpectators of thoſe 
maſters they admired. '* Raleigh. 

.Wandring from clime to clime obſervant ſtray d, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſutvey d. 


| 33 
2. Obedient; reſpectful: with of. 
We are told how obſervant Alexander was of -his 
maſter Ariſtotle, Digby on the Seu, Dedlicatios. 
3. Reſpectfully attentive: with . 
She now 96ſervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm ſun-ſet of thy various day. 


Pope. 
How could the moſt baſe men attain to honour 
but by ſuch an chſervant ſlaviſh courſe. Raleigh. 
OpBsE'RvanT. 2. J. [This word has the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable in Shake- 
ſpeare.] A laviſh attendant, Not in 
uſe, we 
Theſe kind of knaves in this plainneſs, 
Harbour more craft, and more currupter ends, 
Than twenty ſilky ducking ob/erwants 
That ftretch their duties nicely. Shakeſpeare. 
OBsSERVA'TION. 2. /. [obſervatio, from 
obſervo, Latin; obJervation, French. ] 


"1. The act of obſerving, noting, or re- 


marking. 8 

Theſe cannot be infuſed by obſervation, becauſe 
they are the rules by which men take their firſt 
apprehenſions and oLſerwations of things; as the 
being of the rule muſt be before its application to 
the thing directed by it. 

The rules of our practice are taken from the 
conduct of ſuch perſons as fall within our obſerva- 
tion. Rogers. 

2. Notion gained by obſerving; note; 
remark ; animadverſion. 

In matters of human prudence, we ſhall find 
the greateſt advantage by making wiſe obſervations 
on our conduct, and of the events attending it. 

' | Watts's Logic. 
3. Obedience; ritual practice. 

He freed and delivered the Chriſtian church 
from the external obſervation and obedience of all 
ſuch legal precepts, as were not ſimply, and for- 
mally moral. AZ: MN bite. 

OBSER VA“ TOR. 2. J. [ollſerwateur, French, 
from ob/ervo, Latin.] One that ob- 
ſerves; a remarker. - _- 

The chſervator of the bills of mortality, hath 

given us the beſt account of the number that late 
plagues have ſwept away, | Hale. 

She may be handſome, yet be chaſte, you ſay, 
Good obſervator, not ſo faſt away. Dryden. 


OBSERVATORY. 2. J. [ob/ervatoire, Fr.] 


A place built for aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions. 


Another was found near the obſervatory in 

Greenwich Park. Woodward on Feſſits. 

To OBSE'RVE. v. a. [ ob/erver, Fr. o- 
ſervo, Lat.] 


1. To watch; to regard attentively. 
Remember, that as thine eye obſerves others, ſo 
art thou obſerved by angels and by men. Taylor. 
2. To find by attention; to note. 
It is obſerved, that many men who have ſeemed 
to repent when, they have thought death approach- 
ing, have yet, after it hath pleaſed God to re- 
ſtore them to health, been as wicked, perhaps 
worle, as ever they were. Duty of Man. 
If our idea of infinity be got from the power 
we obſerve in ourſelves, of repeating without end 
our own ideas, it may be-demanded why we do not 
attribute infinity to other ideas, as well as theſe of 
ſpace and duration. Locke, 


* One may obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty 
well, of ſeveral other things, before they can tell 
twenty. | x i 


E e 


Locke. 
3- To 


| OBS. 

3. To regard or keep religiouſly. 

A night to be much obſerved unto the Lord, for 
bringing them out of Egypt · Exodus, xil. 42. 
4. To practice ritually. 
| In the days of Enoch, people obſerved not cir- 
cumciſion, or the Sabbath, White. 
. To obey ; to follow. WL 


o OBSERVE. v. 2. 


1. To be attentive, 
Obſerving men may form many judgments by 
the rules of ſimilitude and proportion, where cauſes 
and effects are not entirely the ſame. Watts. 


2. To make a remark. 
I obſerve, that when we have an action againſt 
any man, we muſt for all that look upon him as 
our neighbour, and love him as ourſelves, paying 
him all that juſtice, peace and charity, which are 
due to all perſons. Kettlewell, 
Wherever I have found her notes to be wholly 
another's, which is the caſe of ſome hundreds, 1 
have barely quoted the true proprietor, without 
obſerwing upon its. Pope's Letters. 
O8BsE"RVER, 2. . [from ere. 
1. One who looks vigilantly on perſons 


and things; cloſe remarker. 
He reads much; 
He is a great obſerver ; and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. 
Angelo, 
There is a kind of character in thy life, 
That to th' obſerver doth thy hiſtory 
Fully unfold. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Careful obſervers may foretel the hour, 
By ſure prognoſtics when to dread a ſhow'r, Svif?. 
2. One who looks on ; the beholder. 
If a flow pac'd ſtar had ſtol'n away, 
From the obſerwver's marking, he might ſtay 
Three hundred years to ſee't again. Donne, 
Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, 
by ſharing it; and therefore, if he cannot wholly 
avoid the eye of the obſerver, he hopes to diſtract it 
at leaſt by a multiplicity of objects. Scuth. 
Sometimes purulent matter may be diſcharged 
from the glands in the upper part of the wind-pipe, 
while the lungs are ſound and uninfected, which 
now and then has impoſed on undiſtinguiſhing ob- 
ſervers. | Blackmere, 
3. One who keeps any law or cuſtom or 


practice. 

Many nations are ſuperſtitious, and diligent 
obſervers of old cuſtoms, which they receive by 
tradition from their parents, by recording of their 
bards and chronicles. Spenſer. 

The king after the victory, as one that had 
becn bred under a devout mother, and was in his 
nature a great ebſerver of religious formas, cauſed 


Shakeſpeare. 


Te Deum to be ſolemnly ſung in the preſence of 


the whole army upon the place. Bacon. 

He was ſo ſtrict an obſerver of his word, that 
No conſideration whatever could make him break 
it. P rv tor * 

Himſelf often read uſeful diſcourſes to his ſer- 
vants on the Lord's day, of which he was always a 
very ſtrict and ſolemn obſerver. Atterbury. 


OBsE"RVINGLY. adv. [from obſerwing.] 

Attentively ; carefully. 
There is ſome ſoul of goodneſs in things evil, 

Would men chervingiy diſtil it out. 

OsB5Ee'sS10N. 2. J. [ob/e/io, Latin. ] 

1. The act of beſieging. 

2. The brit attack of Satan, antecedent to 
poſſeſſion. | 


Ox51"p10NAL. adj. [ob/edionalis, Latin. 
Belonging to a ſiege. Dis. 


O'BSOLETE. adj. [ob/oletus, Latin] 
Worn out of uſe ; diſuſed ; unfaſhion- 
able. | 

Obſolete words may be laudably revived, when 


they are more ſounding, or more ſignificant than 
whoſe in practice. Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 
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What if there be an old dormint ſtatute or two 


againſt him, are they not now obſolete? Swift, 
O'BSOLETENRESs, #. J. [from ob/olere. 
State of being worn out of uſe ; unfa- 
ſhionableneſs. | 
O'BsTACLE. . . [obftacle, French; ob/ta- 
culum, Latin.] Something oppoled ; 
hindrance ; obſtruction. 

Conſcience is a bluſhing ſhame-fac'd ſpirit, 
That mutinies in a man's boſom : it fills 
One full of cbflacles. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

If all obHacles were cut away, | 
And that my path were even to the crown, 

As the ripe reverence and due of birth, Shakeſp. 

Diſparity in age ſcems a greater obſtacle to an in- 
timate friendſhip than inequality of fortune, For 
the humours, buſineſs, and diverſions, of yonng and 
old, are generally very different. Collier. 

Some conjectures about the origin of mountains 
and iſlands, I am obliged to look into that they 
may not remain as obſtacles to the leſs ſkilful. 

Mond ward: Natural Hiftory. 

What more natural and uſual b/acle to thoſe 
who take voyages, than winds and ſtorms. Pope. 

OBSTETRICA'TION. 2. /. | from ob/tetri- 
cor, Latin.] The office of a midwife, 
OprsTE"TRICK. adj. | from obſtetrix, Lat.] 

Midwifſh ; befitting a midwife ; doing 
1 | 
the midwife's office. 

There all the learn'd ſhall at the labour ſtand, 
And Douglas lend his ſoft obſtetrick hand. Pope. 

O'BsTINACY. 2. J. [ob/tination, French; 
ob tinatio, Latin; from ob/tinate.] Stub- 
bornneſs; contumacy ; pertinacy ; per- 
ſiſtency. 

Chuſing rather to uſe extremities, which might 
drive men to deſperate obſtinacy, than apply mode- 
rate remedies. King Charles. 

Moft writers uſe their words looſely and uncer- 
tainly, and do not make plain and clear deductions 
of words one from another, which were not diffi- 
cult to do, did they not find it convenient to ſhelter 
their ignorance, or ohHinacy, under the obſcurity of 


their terms. Locke. 
What crops of wit and honeſty appear, 
From ſpleen, from obſtinacy, hate or fear. Pope. 


O'BSTINATE. adi. | ob/tinatus, Latin. ] 
Stubborn ; contumacious; fixed in reſo- 
lution. Abſolutely uſed, it has an ill 
ſenſe; but relatively, it is neutral, 

The queen is obftinate, 

Stubborn to juſtice, apt t' accuſe it, and 
Diſdaintul to be try'd by't. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Yield, 

Except you mean with obſtinate repulſe, | 
To flay your ſov'reign. Shakeſpeare. 
I have known great cures done by obſtinate reſo- 
lutions of drinking no wine. Temple. 
Her father did not fail to find, 
In all ſhe ſpoke, the greatneſs of her mind 
Yet thought ſhe was not o/ſtinate to die, 


Nor deem'd the death ſhe promis d was fo nigh. 

- Dryden. 
Look on Simo's mate; 

No aſs ſo meek, no aſs ſo ohſtinate. Pope. 


O'B3TINATELY. adv. [from ob/tinate.] 
Stubbornly; inflexibly ; with unſhaken 
determination. 

Pembroke abhorred the war as ebſtinately, as he 
loved hunting and hawking. Clarendon. 
A Greek made himſelf their prey, 
T' impoſe on their belief, and Troy betray ; 
Fix'd on his aim, and o&ſtinately bent 
Tg die undaunted, or to cireumvent. 
The man reſolv'd, and fteady to his truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and «bſtinately jult, 


Can the rude rabble's influence deſpiſe» Addiſon. 
My ſpouſe maintains her royal truft, 
Tho? tempted chaſte, and ebſtirarely juſt» Pope. 


O"BSTINATENESS. #. J. | from o6/tinare.] 


Stubbornneſs. 


Dryden. | 
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Os88T1PA'TION. 3. / [from obi, Lat: 
The act of ſtopping up any paſſage. 

OBSTREPEROUS. adj. [obftreperus, Lat.] 
Loud; clamorous; noily ; turbulent: 
vociferous. 7 
Theſe obſtreperous ſcepticks are the bane of divi. 
nity, who are fo full of the ſpirit of contradiction 
that they raiſe daily new diſputes. Heel, 


Theſe obſtreperous villains ſhout, and kn 


for what they make a noiſe. Dry 3 
The players do not only connive at his chere. 
perous approbation, but repair at their own 
whatever damages he makes. 


OB$STREPEROUSLY. adv. 


rous.] Loudly ; clamorouſly ; noig1y, 
OB5STREPEROUSNESS., 


perous.] Loudneſs; 


turbulence. 


OBsTRICTION, #. /. [from obftrigy, 

Latin.] Obligation; bond, 

Hie hath full right t'exempt 

Whom ſo it pleaſes him by choice, 

From national ob/triftion. : Milton's Agen et. 
To OBST RU CT. v. a. [obftruo, Latin. ] 
1. To block up; to bar. 

He them beholding, ſoon 

Comes down to ſee their city, ere the tow'r 

06/truf? Heav'n-tow'rs. Milton's Paradiſe Lt, 

In their paſſage through the glands in the lungs, 

they obſtruct and ſwell them with little tumours, 
Blaci more. 

Fat people are ſubject to weakneſs in fever:, 
becauſe the fat, melted by feveriſh heat, HI 
the ſmall canals. Arbuthn:t, 
2. To oppole; to retard; to hinder ; to 
be in the way of. | 

: No cloud interpos'd, | 

Or ſtar to obruct᷑ his ſight. Miltcn. 
OBsSTRU'CTER. 2. J. [from oſtruct.] One 

that hinders or oppoſes. 
OBsTRU'CT1ON. 2. J. [obftrufin, Latin, 

obſtrufion, French, from obſtrue.] 
1. Hindrance ; difficulty. 
Sure God by theſe diſcoveries did deſign, 

That his clear light thro” all the world ſhould ſhite; 

But the o ruction from that diſcord ſprings, 

The prince of darkneſs makes twixt Chriſtian kings. 

Denbam. 
2. Obſtacle; impediment; that which 
hinders, | | 
All chſtructions in parliament, that is, all fre- 
dom in differing in votes, and debating matters with 
reaſon and candour, muſt be taken away. 
King Carles. 
In his winter quarters the king expected to meet 
with all the «b/ftraufions and diſficultics his enraged 
enemies could lay in his way. Clarenden. 
Whenever a popular aſſembly free from aH uc- 
tions, and already potlefled of more power than an 
| equal balance will allow, ſhall continue to think that 
they have not enough, 1 cannot fee how the lame 
cauſes can produce different effects among us, from 
what they did in Greece-and Rome. Sevift. 
3. [In phyſick.] 
8 The blocking up of Any canal in the human 
body, ſo as to prevent the flowing of any fluis 
through it, on account of the increaſed bulk ef 
that fluid, in proportion to the diameter of tie 
veſſel. | . Quincys 
4. In Shakeſpeare it once fignifics ſome- 
thing heap:d together. | 

Aye, . but to die, and go we know not wherez 
To lie in cold obſtrufiom, and to vot ; 

This ſenſible warm motion to become | 
Sbakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſures 
Os8sTRUCTIVE. adj. [obferudtif, French, 
from ob/tru2.] Hindring z cauſing im- 
ediment. f | 
r thus ſeparated this doct ine of God's 
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15 and obſerufive this doctrine is to the ſuper- | 
Sending all — life.” | Hammond, 
OnsTRY"CTIVE. 2. J. Impediment; ob- 
ſtacle. | we uh. 

1275 ſecond obſtructive is that of the fiduciary, 

that faith is the only inftrument of his jugification, 

and excludes good works from contributing any 
thing toward it. ; Hammond. 

O'nsTRUENT. adj. Lernens, Latin. ] 

Hindering 3 blocking 5 4 

OBsTUPEFA CTION. #. . [obfupefacio, 

Latin.] The act of inducing ſtupidity, 

or interryption of the mental powers. 

OpsrurEPFACTIVE. adj. [from ob upe- 

facio, Latin.) Obſtructing the mental 

wers; ſtupifying. _ 
The force of it is obſtupefaFive, and no other. 
Abbot. 

9% OBTAIN. v. 8. [ obtenir, French, ob- 

tines, Latin. ] i 

1. To gain; to acquire; to procure. 

: Mane be-that I — children by her. Ger. 
We have obtained an inheritance. Epheſians, i. 11. 
The juices of the leaves are obtained by expreſ- 

ſion. Arbutbnot. 

2. To impetrate; to gain by the conceſ- 

fon or excited kindneſs of another, 


obtain the thing we deſire. Hooker. 
By his own blood he entered in once into the: holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us. 
| Hebrews, ix. 12. 
If they could not be obtain of the proud tyrant, 
then to conclude peace with him upon any condi- 
tions. - > * > 
Some pray for riches, riches they obtain ; 
But watch'd by robbers for their wealth are ſlain. 
Dryden. 
The concluſion of the ſtory I forbore, becauſe I 
could not obtain from myſelf to ſhew Abſalom un- 
Fortunate. Dryden. 
Whatever once is denied them, they are certainly 
not to obtain by crying. Locke on Education. 
Fo OBTAIN, v. u. 
1. To continue in uſe. x 
The Theodoſian Code, ſeveral hundred years 
after Juſtinian's time, did chtain in the weſtern 
parts of Europe. Baker. 
2. To be eſtabliſhed; to ſubſiſt in nature 
or practice. c 
Our impious uſe no longer ſhall obtain, 
Brothers no more, by brothers ſhall be Nain. Dryd. 
The ſituation of the ſun and earth, which the 
theoriſt ſuppoſes, is ſo far from being preferable to 
this which at preſent obtains, that this bath infi- 
'nitely the advantage of it. Noodæbard. 
Where waſting the public treaſure has obtained 
in a court, all good order is baniſhed. Davenant. 
The general laws of fluidity, elaſticity, and gra- 
vity, chtain in animal and inanimate tubes. Cheyne, 
3. To prevail; to ſucceed. Not in uſe. 
There is due from the judge to the advocate, 


eſpecially towards the fide which braineth not. Bac. 
UBTAINABLE. adj, [from obtain. ] 
i. To be procured. | 
Spirits which come over in diſtillations, miſcible 
"with water, and wholly combuſtible, are obtainable 
from plants by previous fermentations Arbuthnot. | 
2. To be gained. 
„ What thinks he of his redemption, and the rate 
Ut colt, not being obtainable unleſs God's only Son 
would come down from heaven, and be made man, 
and pay down his own life for it. 


rann RER. u. . [from-obrain.] He who. 

obtains, | „ 
To OBTEMPERATE, V. a, [oberemperer, 
French; obtempero, Latin.] To obey. 
UE | Die. 
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In ſuch our prayers cannot ſerve us as means to 


ſome commendation where cauſes are fair pleaded; 


Kettlexvell. | 
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confounded with it, it will-now'be difcernivle how | 79 OnTe nn, v. 4. [obrexds, Latin. 


1. To oppoſe; to hold out in oppoſition. 
2. To pretend; to offer as the reaſon of 
any ng. : 
Thou doſt with lies the throne invade, 
Obtending Heav'n for whate'er ills befal. Dryden. 
OBTENEBRA'TION. #. J leb and fene- 
bre, Latin.] Darkneſs; the ſtate of 
being darkened; the act of darkening ; 
cloudineſs. 
In every megrim or vertigo, there is an obtenebra- 
tion joined with a ſemblance of turning round. Bac. 


OBTE'NSION. 2. . from obtend.] The 
act of obtending. 


To OBTg'srT, v. a. [obtefor, Latin.] To 


beſeech; to ſupplicate. 
Suppliants demand 
A truce, with olive branches in their hand; 
Obtqt his clemency, and from the plain 
Beg leave to draw the bodies of their ſlain. Dryden. 


OBTESTA'T1ON. 2. J. [obteftatio, Latin 
from et.] Supplication ; entreaty. 


OBTRECTA'TION. 2. . [obtrecto, Lat.] 
Slander; detraction; calumny. 


To OBTRU DE. v. a. [obtrudo, Latin. !] 
To thruſt into any place or ſtate by force 


or impoſture; to offer with unreaſonable 
importunity. | 
It is their torment, that the thing they ſhun 
doth follow them, truth, as it were, even obtrud- 
ing itſelf into their knowledge, and not permitting 
them to be ſo ignorant as they would be, Heoker. 
There may be as great a vanity in retiring and 
withdrawing men's conceits from the world, as in 
obtruding them. 852 Bacon. 
Some things are eaſily granted; the reſt ought 
not to be obtruded upon me with the point of the 
ſword. King Charles. 
Who can abide, that againſt their own doors 
fix books ſhould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, 
be, under pain of a curſe, imperiouſly ebtruded upon 
God and his church ? Hall. 
Why ſhouldſt thou then obtrude this diligence 


Whatever was not by them thought neceſſary, 
muſt not by us be ebtraded on, or forced into that 
catalogue, Hammond. 

A cauſe of common error is the credulity of 
men; that is, an eaſy aſſent to what is obtruded, 


or believing at firſt ear what is delivered by others. 


Braun. 
The objects of our ſenſes obtrude their particular 


ideas upon our minds, whether we will or no; and 
the operations of our minds will not let us be with- 


out ſome obſcure notions of them. Locke, 
Whether thy great forefathers came 

From realms that bear Veſputio's name 

For ſo conjeCtures would obtrude, | | 

And from thy painted ſkin conclude, Swift. 


OBTRU'DER. 2. /. 
that obtrudes. 
Do juſtice to the inventors or publiſhers of the 


[from ebtrude.] One 


falſe ones. Boyle. 


OBTRvU's10N,. 2. / [from obtruſus, Lat.] 

The act of obtruding. 

No man can think it other than the method of 
flavery, by ſavage rudeneſs and importunate obtru- 
ions of violence, to have the miſt of his errour and 

paſhon diſpelled. King Charles, 


, 


OBTRu'sIVvE. adj. [from obtrude.] In- 
clined to force one's ſelf, or any thing 
elſe, upon others. 


Not obvious, not btrufive, but retir'd 
The more deſirable. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


To Os ru ND. v. a. [obtundo, Lat.] To 


blunt; to dull; to quell; to deaden. 
Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick 
bodies, becauſe he eſteems the blood a bridle of 


gl, obtunding its acrimony and fierceneſa. Harvey: 


| 2- Dully ; ſtupidly. 


In vain, where no acceptance it can find? Milton, | 


true experiments, as well as upon the obrruders of | 
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OntTvna'rion. 
Lat.] The act of ſtopping up any thing 
with ſomething ſmeared over it. 

OBTY#8ANGULAR. adj, paw obtuſe and - 


_ angle.) Having angles larger than right - 
angles, | | . 
OBT USE. adj. [odbtu/us, Latin. ] 
1. Not pointed; not acute. / 


2. Not quick; dull; ſtupid. - 

Thy ſenſes hben 

Obtuſe, all taſte of pleaſures muſt forego, Milton. 

3. Not ſhrill ; obſcure: as, an obtu/e 
ſound. 


OBTU'SELY. adv. [from obtaſe.] 
1. Without a point, "WP 


OBTvu'sENEss. 2. J. [from obtuſe.] Blunt- 


neſs; dulneſs. | 
OBTu's10N. #./. [from obrufe.] 


1. The act of dulling. 


2. The ſtate of being dulled. 
Olten of the ſenſes, internal and external. 


OBve"xTiON. 2. i [obwenio, Latin.] 
Something happening not conſtantly 
and regularly, but uncertainly ; inci- 
dental advantage. | 

When the country grows more rich and better 
inhabited, the tythes and other obwentions, will alſo 
be more augmented and better valued. Spenſer 

To OBVvE'RT. v. a. [obverto, Latin. ] 
To turn towards. 1 

The laborant with an iron rod ſtirred the kindled 
part of the nitre, that the fire might be more dif- 
fuſed, and more parts might be obverted to the airs 

Beyle. 

A man can from no place behold, but there will 
be amongſt innumerable ſuperficiectlz, that lool 
ſome one way, and ſome another, enough of them 
obverted to his eye to afford a confuſed idea of light. 

Boyle on Colours. 

An erect cone placed in an horizontal plane, at 
a great diſtance from the eye, we judge to be no- 
thing but a flat circle, if its baſe be obwertcd towards 
_ Watts's Logick. 

To O' BvIATE. v. a. [from obwins, Lat, 
obwier, French.] To meet in the way; 
to prevent by interception. 

To lay down every thing in its full light, ſo as 
to obwiate all exceptions, and remove every diffi- 
culty, would carry me out too far. Wodward. 

O'BVIOUS. adj. [obwius, Latin. 

1. Meeting any thing; oppoſed in front 
to any thing. | 

I to the evil turn 
My obvious breaſt ; arming to overcome 
By ſuffering, and earn reſt from labour won. Milt. 

2. Open ; expoſed. 

Whether ſuch room in nature unpoſſeſt 

Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 

Each orb a glimpſe of light, convey'd ſo far 

Down to this habitable, which returns 

Light back to them, is obvious to diſpute. Milton. 


3. Eafily diſcovered ; plain; evident; 
eaſily found; Swift has uſed it harſhly 


for eaſily intelligible. 
| 00 „ Why was the ſight 
To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd, 5 
So ob wious and ſo eaſy to be quench'd? Miltan. 
Entertain'd with ſolitude, 
Where obvious duty ere while appear'd unſought. 
| i | : Milton. 
They are ſuch lights as are only obwious to every 
man of ſenſe, who loves poetry and — it. 
, en. 
I am apt to think many words difficult 2 ob- 
ſcure, which are obvious to ſcholars, Swifts 
| Theſe ſentiments, whether they be impreffed on 


| the ſoul, or arife as obvious reflections of our reaſon, 
Eez | | | Ic 
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0 
I call naturd, becauſe they have been foupd In all 


ages. N 1. 
All the great lines of our duty are clear 

«ious; the extent of it underſtood, the obligation 

acknowledged, and the wiſdom of complying with 


it freely confeſſed. Neger. 


Ovp viouvs Lv. adv. [from obvious.) 


1. Evidently; apparently. 6 

| All purely identical propoſitions obwjcuſly and at 
firſt bluſh contain no inſtruction. Locke. 

2. Eaſily to be found. 
For France, Spain, and other 


euſfly particulars concerning place and precedence of 
their magiſtrates and dignities. Selden. 
3. Naturally. 

We may then more obwiewſly, yet truly liken 
the civil tate to bulwarks, and the church to a 
*'oity- | RET. Holyday. 
O'Bviovusness. #./. [from obvious. ] State 


of being evident or apparent. 

Slight experiments are more eaſily and cheaply 
tried; I thought their eaſineſs or obviouſneſs fitter 
to recommend than depreciate them. Boyle. 


To OBu MBRATE. v. 4. [obumbro, Lat.] 


To ſhade; to cloud. 
The rays of royal majeſty, reverberated fo ſtrong- 
ly upon Villerio, diſpelled all thoſe clouds which did 
hang over and obumbrate him. Hobel. 


OBumMBRa'TION. #. /. [from obumbro, 
Lat.] The act of darkening or clouding. 


OCCA'SION. 2. /. J[eccaſon, French; 
occaſio, Lat.] 
1. Occurrence; caſualty; incident. 

The laws of Chriſt we find rather mentioned by 
occaſion in the writings of the Apoſtles, than any 
ſolemn thing directly written to comprehend them 
in legal ſort, Hooker. 

2. Opportunity; convenience. 
Me unweeting, and unware of ſuch miſhap, 
She brought to miſchief through occaſion, 
Where this ſame wicked villain did me light upon. 
| | Spenſer. 
Becauſe of the money returned in our ſacks are 
we brought in, that he may ſeek occaſion, fall upon 
us, and-take us for bondmen. Gen. xliii. 18. 
Uſe not liberty for an occaſions Gal. v. 13. 
Let me not let paſs 
Occaſion which now ſmiles. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
I'll take th? pccafion which he gives to bring 
Him to his death. Waller. 
With a mind/as great as theirs he came 
To find A2 e 6ccaſicn for his fame, 
Where dark confuſions did the nations hide. Waller, 
From this admonition they took only occafion to 
redouble their feult, and to ſleep again. South. 
This one has o:cafizn of obſerving more than once 
in ſeveral fragments of aatiquity, that are ſtill to 
be ſeen in Rome. Addiſon. 


3. Accidental cauſe. | 
Have you ever heard what was the occaſion and 
firſt beginning of this cuſtom ? Spenſer on Ireland. 
That woman that cannot make her fault her 
huſband's occaſion, let her never nurſe her child 
herſelf, for ſhe will breed it like a fool. Shakeſp. 
The fair for whom they ſtrove, 
Nor thought, when ſhe beheld the fight from far, 
Her beauty waz th' occaſion of the war. Dryden. 
Concerning ideas lodged in the meme ry, and up 
on occaſion revived by the mind, it takes notice of 
them as of a former impreſſion. Locke. 
4- Reaſon not cogent, but opportune. 
Your buſineſs calls on you, | 
And you embrace th' occajivn to departs Sha. 
5. Incidental need; caſual exigence. 
Never maſter had 
A page fo kind, ſo dutecus, diligent, 
So tender over his ↄccaſians. Shak-jcare's Cymbeline. 
Antony wiil uſe his affectlon wnere it is: 
He married but his occaſion here. Shakeſp. 
My occaſions have found time to uſe them to- 
ward a ſupply of money. Shakeſprarge 
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foreign countries, | 
the volumes of their laws and lawyers have obvi- | 


| 
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They who ate defirous of 2 name in X 
ſhould read with diligence, and make their obſer- 
vations of ſuch things as th 
poſe, and of which they may have occaſion. Dryden. 

Syllogiſm is made uſe of on occaſion to diſcover a 
fallacy hid in a rhetorical flouriſh, Locke. 

The ancient canons were very well fitted for the 
cccaſion of the church in its purer ages. Baker. 
od hath put us into an imperfe& ſtate, where 


we have perpetual occaſion of each other's aſſiſtance. 


| Sevift . 
A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 
His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 
But with th' occaſſon and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay, ſeem ſometimes to fly. Pope. 


To Occa's10n. v. 4. [occafionner, Fr. 
from the noun. ] | 


1. To cauſe caſually. 

Who can find it reaſonable that the foul ſhould, 
in its retirement, during ſleep, never light on any 
of thoſe ideas it borrowed not from ſenſation, 
preſerve the memory of no ideas but ſuch, which 
being occaſioned from the body, muſt needs be leſs 
natural to a ſpirit. Locke. 

The good Pſalmĩſt condemns the fooliſh thoughts, 
which a reflection on the proſperous ſtate of his 
affairs had ſometimes occaſioned in him. Atterbury. 

2. To cauſe; to produce. 

I doubt not, whether the great increaſe of that 
diſeaſe may not have been occafioned by the cuſtom 
of much wine introduced into our common tables, 

Temple, 

A conſumption may be cccafioned by running 
ſores, or ſinuous fiſtulas, whoſe ſecret caves and 
winding burrows empty themſelves by copious diſ- 
charges. . Blackmore, 

By its ſtyptie quality it affects the nerves, very 
often occaſioning tremors. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. To influence. | 

If we enquire what it is that occaſions men to 
make ſeveral combinations of fimple ideas into 
diſtin modes, and negle& others which have as 
much an aptneſs to be combined, we ſhall find the 
reaſon to be the end of language. Locke. 

Occa's10nAL. adj. [occafronel, Fr. from 
occaſion, ] | 
1, Incidental ; caſual. | | 

Thus much is ſufficient out of ſcripture, to ve- 
rify our explication of the deluge, according to the 
Moſaical hiſtory of the flood, and according to 
many occaſional reflections diſperſed in other places 
of ſcripture concerning it. Burnet. 

2. Producing by accident. 


The ground or occaſional original hereof, was the | 


amazement and ſudden filence the unexpected ap- 
pearance of wolyes does often put upon travellers. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. Produced by occaſion or incidental ex- 


igence. 
Beſides theſe conſtant times, there are likewiſe 
occafrona! times for the performance of this duty. 
Duty of Man. 
Thofe letters were not writ to all; 
Nor firſt intended but occaſional, 
Their abſent ſermons. Dryden Hind and Panth. 
Occa'slONALLY. adv. | from occa/ional. | 
According to incidental exigence ; in- 


cidentally, 
Authority and reafon on her wait, 
As ove intended firſt, not after made 
Occaſſenally. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
have endeavoured to interweave with the aſſer- 
tions ſme of the proofs whereon they depend, and 
occaſtonally ſcatter ſeveral of the more important 
. obſervations throughout the work. Woodwiurs. 


CCA'SIONER, . J. | from occaffon.] One 
that cauſes, or promotes by deſign or 
ac ident. | 


She with true lamentations made known to the 


, eld, that her new greatneſs did no way comfort 
he: in reſpe&t of her brother's loſs, whom ſhe 


py 


E Some men will load me as if 1 were 2 


find for their pur- | 


and reſolved occaſioner 
| py oye” N. dig a pi leave 
In caſe a man dig a pit and leave it 
by it happeneth his neighbour's beaſt to Kal cher 
into and periſh, the owner of the pit is to make it 
good, in as much as he was the occaſiorer of that 
loſs to his neighbour. Sanden. 
Occeca'TIO0N. 3. J. [occecatio, from oa. 
cæco, 8 The act of blinding or. 
making blind. | 
Thoſe places ſpeak of obduration and ↄccecg 
tion, fo as if the blindneſs that is in the minds Raps 
hardneſs that is in the hearts of wicked men, were 
from God, Sanderſon, | 


O'ccipexT. #. . [from occidens, Lat.Þ 


The weft. 
The envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to tain the tract 
Of his bright paſſage to the accident. Shakeſpear, 


Occipe'nTAL, adj. [occidentalis, Latin. I 
Weſtern, : 


Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, 
Moitt Heſperus hath quench'd his ſleepy lamp. 


Shakeſpeare, 
If ſhe had not been drained, ſhe might gee 


her palaces with occidental gold and filver. Hycvel, 

Eaſt and weſt have been the obvious conceptions 

of philoſophers, magnifying the condition of India 
above the ſetting and occidental climates. Brown. 
Occi'pvovus. adj. [ocidens, Lat.] Wef. 

tern. 

Occi'yITaL. adj. foccipitalis, Latin. ] 
Placed in the hinder part of the head. 


O'CCIPUT. n. . [Latin.] The hinder: 
part of the head. | 
His broad-brim'd hat 
Hangs o'er his occiput moſt quaintly, 
To make the knave appear more faintly. Butler, 
Occr'sion. 2. /. [from occiſio, Latin. ] 
The act of killing. 
To OccLu'De. v. a. [occludo, Lat.] To- 
ſhut up. 
They take it up, and roll it upon the earths,, 
whereby occluding the pores they conſerve the na- 
tural humidity, and ſo prevent corruption. Brown.- 


of my own and my fubjefts: 
King Charles, 


jJ OccLu'ss. adj. [occluſus, Lat.] Shut up; 


The appulſe is either plenary and occluſe, ſo as. 
to preclude all paſſages of. breath or voice througit 
the mouth ; or elſe partial and pervious, ſo as to: 
give them ſome paſſages out of the mouth. Holder. 


OccLu's10N. 2. J. [from occlufio, Latin:] 
The act of ſhutting up. 


OCCULT. adj. [occulte, French; occui- 
tus, Lat.] Secret; hidden; unknown; 


undiſcoverable. 
| Tf his occult guilt 

Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech, 

It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen. Shakeſþ. 

An artiſt will play a leſſon on an inſtrument- 

without minding a ſtroke; and our tongues will run 

divifions in a tune not miſſing a note, even when our 

thoughts are totally engaged elſewhere : which ef- 
| feds are to · be attributed to ſome ſecret act of the 
ſoul, which to us is utterly occult, and without the 
Eken of our intellects. S uunville. 
ö Theſe inſtincts we call occa lt qualities; which 1s 
all one with ſaying that. we do not underſtand how 
they work. L' Eftrengee 

Theſe are manifeſt qualities, and their cauſes. 
only are occult. And the Ariſtotelians give the name 
of occult qualities not to manifeſt qualities, but to 
ſuch qualities only as they ſuppoſed to lie hid in 
bodies, and to be the unknown cauſes of manifeſt a 
effects. ö Newton's Opticts. 


OccuLlTA'TION. 2. J. [occultatio, Lat.] 
In aſtronomy, is the time that a ſtar or 
planet is hid from our fight, when 
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Rudied all means poſſible to revenge upon every one 
of the ccc οes | . Sidney. 


| eclipſed by interpoſition of the doc 
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of the moon, or ſome other planet Be- 
eween it and us. Harris. 
Occu'LTNESS. *. /. [from occult.) Se- 
cretneſs; ſtate of being hid. | , 
O'ccuPANCY. #./. [from occupant, Lat. 
The act of taking poſſeſſion. | 
Of moveables, ſome are things natural others, 
things artificial. Property in the firſt * by 
occupancy, in the latter by improvement. arburton. 
O'ccurANT. 2. / [occupans, Lat.] He 
that takes poſſeſſion of any thing. 
Of beaſts and birds the property paſſeth with the 
poſſeſſion, and-goeth to the occupant z but of civil 
people not ſo. 2 08. Bacon. 
9% O'ccuPATB. v. a. [oceupo, Latin.) 
To poſſeſs ; to hold; to take up 
Drunken men are taken with a plain deſtitution 
jn voluntary motion; for that the ſpirits of the 
wine oppreſs the ſpirits animal, and occupate part of 
the place where they are, and ſo make them weak 
to move. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


Occur a TIox. 2. ſs [from occupation, 
Fr. occupatio, Lat.) 
1. The act of taking poſſeſſion. 

Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown 
within this laſt fixſcore years much more than the. 
Ottomans : I ſpeak not of matches or unions, but 
of arms, 6:cupations, invaſions. Bacon. 

2. Employment; buſineſs, 


world ; ſo inceſſant their occupations about proviſion 
for food, that there was little leiſure to commit any 
thing to writing. | Moodaævard. 

In your moſt buſy oc cupations, when you are never 
fo much taken up with other affairs, yet now and 
then ſend up an ejaculation to the God of your 
falvation, k Wake. 

3. Trade; calling; vocation. 

The red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 

And occupations periſh. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

He was of the ſame craft with them, and wrought, 
for by their occupation they were tent- makers. Acts. 

OfccueieR, . J. [from occupy. ] 
1. A poſſeſſor; one who takes into his 
poſſeſſion. 5 

If the title of cccupiers be good in a land unpeo- 
Fed, why chould it be bad accounted in a country 
peopled thinly ? | Raleigb. 

2. One who follows any employment. 
Thy merchandiſe and the occupiers of thy mer- 
chandiſe ſhall fall into the midſt of the ſeas. 
. ; Exel. xxvii. 27. 
To O'CCUPY. v. a. [occupier, Fr. oc- 
cußo, Lat.] 
1. To poſſeſs; to keep; to take up. 

How ſhall he that occupieth the room of the un- 
learned ſay Amen at thy giving of thanks, ſeeing 
he und erſtandeth not what thou ſayeſt ? 1 Corinthians. 

Powder being ſuddenly fired altogether, upon this 
high rarefactioh, requireth a greater ſpace than be- 
* fore its body occupied. Brawn. 

He muſt affert infinite generations before that 
firſt deluge ; and then the earth could not receive 
them, but the infinite bodies of men muſt occupy an 
infinite ſpace, Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To buſy; to employ. 

An archbiſhop may have cauſe to occupy more” 

Chaplains than ſix. AZ of Henry VIII. 

: They occupied themſelves about the ſabbath, 
yie:ding exceeding praife to the Lord. 2 Macabeus. 
ons Haw can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen and 
+ 4 in their labours, and whoſe talk is of 
RT : a Eccluſ. xxxviil. 25. 

f 1 that giveth his mind to the law of the moſt 

5 » and is occupied in- the meditation thereof, 
Wi ſeek out the wiſdom. of all the ancient, and 

- 0cupied in prophefies, Eccluſ. xxxix. 1. 

3. To follow as buſineſs, 

They occupy their buſineſs in deep waters, - 

| Common Prayer. 


such were the diſtreſſes of the then infant | 


9 


" Kikriners were in thee to eccupyithy merchandiſe, 
j | | e Ex. xxviie 9. 


4+ To uſe; to expend, 
All the gold occupied for the work, was twenty 

and nine talents. Exodus, xxxviiie 24. 
To O'ccury, v. n. To follow buſineſs. 
He called his ten ſervants, and delivered them 


ten pounds, and ſaid unto them, Occupy till 1 
comes 


To OCCUR. v. ». [occurro, Latin.] 


1. To-be preſented to the memory or at- 
tention. 


There doth not occur to me any uſe of this expe- 
riment for profit. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The mind ſhould be always ready to turn itfelf 
to the variety of objects that occur, and allow them 
as much conſideration as ſhall be thought fit. Locke. 
The far greater part of the examples that occur 
to us, are io many encouragements to vice and diſ- 
obedience. Ropers, 


2. To appear here and there. 


ſenſe. 


* 


there is no ſuch thing as heir in our author's 


; Locke. 
3. Toelaſh; to ſtrike againſt; to meet. 


the degrees of their external impulſe, their inward 


principle of gravitation, and the reſiſtance of the 
bodies they occur with, Bentley. 


4. To obviate; to intercept; to make | 


oppoſition to. A latiniſm. 
Before I begin that, I muſt occur to one ſpeclous 
objection againſt this propoſition, 


from occur : this was perhaps originally 
occurrents. | 


1. Incident; accidental event. 

In education moſt time is tc be beſtowed on that 
which is of the greateſt conſequence in the ordinary 
courſe and occurrences of that life the young man 
is deſigned for. Locke. 

2. Occaſional preſentation. 


| Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occur- 
| rence and expectation of ſomething new. Watts. 


Occu'RRENT,. 2. J. | occurrent, French; oc- 
currens, Lat.] Incident; any thing that 
happens. 

Contentions were as yet never able to prevent two 
evils, the one a mutual exchange of unſeemly and 
unjuſt diſgraces, the other a common hazard of 
both, to be made a prey by ſuch as ſtudy how to 
work upon all occurrents, with moſt advantage in 
private. ö Hooker, 

He did himſelf certify all the news and occurrents 
in every particular, from Calice, to the mayor and 
aldermen of London, Bacon. 


Occu'rs10N. 2. /. [occurſum, Latin, ] 
Claſh ; mutual blow. | | 
In the reſolution of bodies by fire, ſome of the 
diſſipated parts may, by their various occurſion oc- 
caſioned by the heat, ſtick cloſely. Boyle. 
Now ſhould thoſe active particles, ever and anon 
juſtled by the occurſion of other bodies, ſo orderly 
keep their cells without alteration of ſite. Glanville. 


OCEAN. . /. [ocean, Fr. oceanus, Lat.] 


1. The main; the great ſea. 
The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack. Shakeſpeare. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


2. Any immenſe expanſe. 
Time, in general, is to duration, as place to 
expanſion. They are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs 
oceans of eternity and immenſity, as is ſet out and 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, to denote the poſition 


oceans of duration and ſpace. Loc ke. 


O'cgan. adj. [This is not uſual, though 


conformable to the original import of 


Luke, xix. 13. 


In ſeripture though the word heir occur, yet | 


Bodies have a determinate motion according to] 


of finite real beings, in thoſe uniform, infinite | 
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the word.] Pertaining to the main or | 
great ſea. „ 
In bulk as huge as that ſea- beaſt 


Leviathan, which God of all his workes 
Created hugeſt that ſwim th* ocean ſtream. Milton. 
Bounds were ſet \ 

> To darkneſs, ſuch as bound the ocean wave, Milton. 
Ocga"Nnick. adj. | from ocean.] Pertain- 
ing to the ocean. Di. 
Oce'LLATED. adj. [ ocellatus, Latin.) Re- 

ſembling the eye. 7 

The white butterfly lays its offspring on cabbage 
leaves; a very beautiful reddiſh ocellated one. ; 
| Dtrham's Phyſsco-Theologys 
O'cnHRE. . J. [ochre, ocre, Fr. x-! 
The earths diſtinguiſhed by the name of ochres 

are thoſe which have rough or naturally duſty ſur- 
faces, are but lightly coherent in their texture, 
and are compoſed of fine and ſoft argillaceous par- 
ticles, and are readily diffuſible in water. They 
are of various colours; ſuch as red, yellow, blue, 
green, black. The yellow ſort are called ochres of 
iron, and the blue ochres of copper. Hill. 


ing of ochre. ; | 
In the interſtices of the flakes is a grey, 
chalky, or ochreous matter. Woodzyard on Faſils. 
O'cnrev. adj. [from ochre.] Partaking 
of ochre. . | 
This is conveyed about by the water; as we find ' 
in earthy, ochrey, and other looſe matter. Woodward. 


2 O'cnimy. x. /. [formed by corruption 
ent OY» ; 
Occu"RRENCE. . J. [occurrence, French; 


OCTAGON. 2. / [ada and v.] In 


from alchimy.] A mixed baſe metal. 


geometry, a figure conſiſting of eight 
ſides and angles; and this, when all the 
ſides and angles are equal, is called a 
regular oagon, which may be inſcribed - 
in a circle. Harris. 

OcTA'GONAL. adj. from ofagon.] Hay- 
ing eight angles and ſides. 


CTA"NGULAR. adj. [o&o and angulus, - 
Did. 


Latin.] Having eight angles. 
OcrANGULARNESS. 2. /. [from octan- 


gular.] The quality of having eight 


angles. Dict. 
988 adj. In aftrology, is, when 
OcrirLx. a planet 1s in ſuch an aſ- 


pect or poſition with reſpect to another, 
that their places are only diſtant an 


eight part of a circle or forty- five de- 
grees. Dit. 


Ocrta've. . . [ofave, Fr. ofawvus, 


Latin. ] 


1. The eighth day after ſome peculiar 


feſtival. 


2. [In muſick.] An eighth or an Interval of 


eight ſounds. - 


3. Eight days together after a feſtival. 


OCTA'YO. [Lat.] A book is ſaid to 


be in octavo when a ſheet is folded into 
eight leaves. | 
They accompany the ſecond edition of the ori- 


ginal experiments, which were printed firſt i Eng- 
liſh in ccravo. Boyle. 


OCTE'NNIALs adj. [from octennium, Lat.] 


1. Happening every eighth year, & 

2. Laſting eight years. | 

OCTOBER. n. /. [October, Lat. O- 
bre, French.] 


the year, or the eighth numbered from” 

March. 19 . 
October is drawn in a garment of yellow and car- 

in 


his 


ratign ; upon bis head a gatland of oak leaves; 


Ainſworth,” 


| Die. 


The tenth month of 
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his right hand the ſign ſcorgio, in his left a baſket | 


of ſerviſes. . Peacham. 
Ocrok'DbRICAL. adj. Having eight m_ 
| * N ” it. 


Oro Rv. adj. [ofogeni, Latin.) 


Of eighty years of age. ia. 
O'ctonary. adj. [oFonarius, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the number eight. Di. 


OcTono'cuLaR. adj. [ofo and oculus. | 
Having eight eyes. | 
Moſt animals are binocular ; ſpiders for the moſt 

part ofonocular, and ſome ſenocular. Derham. 
OcTore” TALOUS. adj. [lu and milano, 
Gr.] Having eight flower leaves. Di. 
O'cTosTYLE. n./. [lo and ge., Gr. ] 
In the ancient architecture, is the face 

of a building or ordonnance containing 
eight columns. Harris. 
O'crueLE. adj. [ofuplus, Lat.] Eight 

fold. Didt. 


O'CULAR. adj. [oculaire, French; from 
oculus, Lat.] Depending on the eye; 
known by the eye. 


Prove my love a whore, 
Be ſure of it : give me the ocular proof, 
Or thou hadft better have been born a dog. Shak. 
He that would not believe the menace of God 
at firſt, it may be doubted whether before an ocu- 
lar example he believed the curſe at firſt. Brown. 
.O'cuLaRLY. adv. [from ocular.) To 


the obſervation of the eye. 
The ſame is ocu/arly confirmed by Vives upon 
Auſtin. us Brown. 
O'cuLaTE. adj. [oculatus, Lat.] Having 
eyes; knowing by the eye. 
O'cuLisT. 2. J. [from oculus, Latin, ] 
One who profeſſes to cure diſtempers 


of the eyes. 

If there be a ſpeck in the eye, we take it off; 
but he were a ſtrange oculiſt who would pull out the 
Cy e · 5 Bacon. 
I am no oculiſt, and if I ſhould go to help one eye 
and put out the other, we ſhould have an untoward 
buſineſs. L'Eſtrange. 


 O'CULUS Beli. [Latin.] | 

The oculus bcli of jewellers, probably of Pliny, 
is an accidental variety of the agat kind; having 
a grey horny ground, circular delineations, and a 
ſpot in the middle, reſembling the eye; whence its 
name. Mocdebard. 


ODD. adj. [udda, Swediſh.] 
1. Not even; not diviſible into equal 


numbers. 
This is the third time; I hope 
Good luck lies in odd numbers. Shakeſpeare. 
What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in 
the lateral diviſion of man by even and dd; aſerib- 
ing the odd unto the right fide, and the even unto 
the left; and ſo by parity or imparity of letters 
in mens names, to determine misfortunes. Bren. 
2. More than a round number; indefinite- 


ly exceeding any number ſpecified. 

The account of the profits of Ulſter, from the 
fifth year of Edward III. until the eighth, do 
amount but to nine hundred and odd paunds. 

Davies on Ireland. 

Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth 
was made, it was deſtroyed in a deluge of water. 

Burnet's Theory. - 

The year, without regard to days, ends with an 
edd day and odd hours, odd minutes, and odd ſe- 
conds of minutes; ſo that it cannot be meaſured 
by any even number of days, hours, or minutes. 

| | Holder. 

3. Particular; uncouth ; extraordinary; 
not like others; not to be numbered 
among any claſs, In a ſenſe of con- 


tempt or diſlike. 


4 


, 


— — 


Black eyes, or little know not what's in faces. 
| Suckling. | 


4. Not noted; not taken into the com- 


5. Strange ; unaccountable ; fantaſtical. 


majority of part of their ancient right, by confer- 


6. Uncommon ; particular. 


7. Unlucky. 


8. Unlikely in appearance; improper. 


O'ppLy. adw. 


I. Not evenly. 
2. Strangely ; particularly; irregularly ; 
unaccountably ; uncouthly ; contrarily 


Muſt aſk my child forgiveneſs. 


Tomewhat oddly upon it. 


ſpecies of man barely by his ſhape. It is certain a 
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Her madneſs hath the addeft frame of Ro, 


Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As &'er I heard in madneſs. Shak, Meaſ. for Mea. 
Of thee, kind boy, I aſk no red and white, 
Io make up my delight, 
No add becoming graces, 


When I broke looſe from writers who have em- 
ployed their wit and parts in propagating of vice, 
I did not queſtion but I ſhould be treated as an odd 
kind of a fellow. Spectator. 

No fool Pythagoras was thought; 


He made his liſt ning ſcholars ſtand, | | 


| 


Their mouth till cover'd with their hand: 
Elſe, may be, ſome odd thinking youth, 
Might have refus'd to let his ears 
Attend the muſick of the ſpheres. Prior, 
This blue colour being made by nothing elſe than 
by reflection of a ſpecular ſuperficies, ſeems ſo odd 
a phenomenon, and ſo difficult to be explained by 
the vulgar hy potheſis of philoſophers, that I could 
not but think it deſerved to be taken notice of. 
Nexvton"s Opticks. 
So proud I am no ſlave, 
So impudent I own myſelf no knave, 
So odd, my country's ruin makes me grave. 


| 
| 


Pepe. 
To counterpoiſe this hero of the mode, 
Some for renown are ſingular, and odd ; 
What other men diſlike is ſure to pleaſe 
Of all mankind theſe dear antipodes. Young. 


mon account ; unheeded. 
I left him cooling of the air with ſighs, 
In an dd angle of the iſle. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
There are yet miſſing ſome few odd lads that you 
remember not. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


How ſtrange or odd ſoe er I bear myſelf, 
As I, perchance, hereafter ſhall think meet, 


To put an antick diſpoſition on. Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 


It is an odd way of uniting parties to deprive a 


ring it on a faction, who had never any right at all. 

| Swift. 

Patients have ſometimes coveted add things which 

have relieved them; as ſalt and vinegar. Arbuthnot. 
With ſuch odd maxims to thy flocks retreat, 

Nor furniſh mirth for miniſters of ſtate. Yung. 


The odd man to perform all three perfectly is, 
Joannes Sturmius. 


The truſt Othello puts him in, 
On ſome odd time of his infirmity, 5 
Will ſhake this iſland. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Mr. Locke's Eſſay would be a very edd book for 
a man to make himſelf maſter of, who would get a 
reputation by critical writings» Addiſon's Spectator. ' 
[from odd. This word 
and oddne/s, ſhould, I think, be writ- 
ten with one 4; but the writers almoſt 
all combine againſt it. ] 


to cuſtom, | 
Haw oddly will it ſound, that 
Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
One man is preſſed with poverty, and looks 
Collier on the Spleen. : 
The dreams of ſleeping men are made up of the 
waking man's ideas, though for the moſt part oddly 
put together. Locke. 
This child was near being excluded out of the 


figure a little more oddly turned had caſt him, and 
he had been executed. Locke. 

The real eſſence of ſubſtances we know not; and 
therefore are ſo undetermined in our nominal 


Ajcham's Schoolmaſter, | 
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men were to be alked concerning ſome eddl 


| fetus, whether it were a man or-n0 ? one mould 


meet with different anſwers. 
Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated 
She and her Polly were too near related, 
As maſters in the clare obſcure, 
With various light your eyes allure ; 
A flaming yellow here they ſpread ; 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red; 
Yet from theſe colours oddly mix d, 
Your ſight upon tHe whole is fix'd. 


Locke, 


Prior. 


They had ſeen a great black ſubſtance lyin * 
the ground very oddly ſhaped. $2 2 


Foſſils are very oddly and elegantly ſhaped, 30 
cording to the modification of their conſtituent ſalt 
or the cavities they are formed in. * ty 


O'ppness. x. /. [from odd. 


| 1. The ſtate of being not even. 


2. Strangeneſs; particularity; uncouth. 
neſs ; irregularity. 

Coveting to recommend himſelf to poſterity 
Cicero begged it as an alms of the hiſtorians 1 
remember his conſulſhip : and obſerye the dee 
of the event; all their hiſtories are loſt, and the 
vanity of his requeſt ſtands recorded in his own 
writings. Dryden, 
A knave is apprehenſive of being diſcovered : 
and this habitual concern puts an oddreſs into bis 
looks. Collier. 
My wife fell into a violent diſorder, and I wa; 

a little diſcompoſed at the oddneſs of the accident, 


| Swift. 
Oops. ». /. [from od.] 
1. Inequality; exceſs of either compared 
with the other. | 
Between theſe two caſes there are great adi. 
f Heoker, 
The caſe is yet not like, but there appeareth 
great odds between them. Spenſer on Ireland. 
I will lay the edds that ere this year expire, 
We bear our civil ſwords and native fire, 
As far as France, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
I chiefly who enjoy 
So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 
Pre-eminent by ſo much odds. Milton's Par. Lf, 
Shall J give him to partake 
Full happineſs with me ? or rather not ; 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow'r 
Without c9-partner ? Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 
Cromwel, with adds of number and of fate, 

Remov'd this bulwark of the church and ſtate. 
| Waller, 
All theſe, thus unequally furniſhed with truth, 
and advanced in knowledge, 1 ſuppoſe of equal 
natural parts; all the odds between them has been 
the different ſcope that has been given to their un- 
derſtandings to range in. Lickes 
Judging is balancing an account, and determin- 
ing on which fide the odds lie. Like 


2. More than an even wager; more likely 


than the contrary. ; 
Since every man by nature is very prone to think 
the beſt of himſelf, and of his own condition; 
is cdds but he will find a ſhrewd temptation. Sth, 
The preſbyterian party endeavoured one day to 
introduce a debate about repealing the teſt clauſe, 
when there appeared at leaſt four to one odds againk: 
them. | | Sevijte 
Some biſhop beſtows upon them ſome incon- 
fiderable benefice, when tis odds they are already 
encumbered with a numerous family. Swift: Miſc 
3. Advantage; ſuperiority. 
And tho' the ſword, ſome underſtood, 
In force had much the odds of wood, 
"Twas nothing ſo; both ſides were gy 
ant'ſt» 
So equal, none knew which was v "OA 
4. Quarrel ; debate; diſpute. 
I can't ſpeak 
Any beginning to this peeviſh odds. 
What is the night ? 1 
Almoſt at odds with the morning, which is wi 


Shak . Othello» 


eſſences, which we make ourſelves, that if ſeveral 


fares 
Sh, 
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Ye flaſhes into one groſs crime or other, 
That ſets us all at odds. 
The fox, the ape, and the humble bee, 
Were {till at odds, being but three; 

Until the gooſe came out of door, 
And ftaid the odds by adding four. 

Gods of whatſoe'er degree, 

Reſume not what themſelves have given, 

Or any brother God in heay'n ; 

Which keeps the peace among the Gods, 

Or they muſt always be at odds» Swifts Miſcell. 


Ovs. . J. Le.] A poem written to be 
ſung to muſick; a lyrick poem. The 
dde is either of the greater or leſs kind. 
The leſs is characteriſed by ſweetneſs 
and eaſe; the greater by ſublimity, 

rapture, and quickneſs of tranſition. 
A man haunts the foreſt that abuſes our young 


plants with carving Roſalind on their barks; hangs 
odes upon hawthorns and elegies on brambles, all 


forſooth deifying the name of Roſalind. Shakeſp. 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at his bleſſed feet. Milton. 
What work among yow ſcholar. Gods ! 

Phebus muſt write him am'rous odes z 

And thou, poor couſin, muſt compoſe 

His letters in ſubmiſſive proſe. Brie. 


O'01BLE. adj, {from di.] Hateful, 

| Dia. 
O'DIOUS. adj..[ odieux, Fr. odig/us, Lat.] 
1. Hateful ; deteſtable; abominable. 

For ever all goodneſs will be moſt charming ; for 
ever all wickedneſs will be moſt odious. Spratt. 

Hatred is the paſſion of defence, and there is a 
kind of hoſtility included in its very eſſence. 
then, if there could have been hatred in the world, 
when there was ſcarce any thing adious, it would 
have acted within the compaſs of its proper object. 

| | : South, 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proffer d peace, delude the Latian prince: 
Expel from Italy that odious name. 

She breathes the odious fume 
Of nauſeous ſteams, and poiſons all the room. 
| . Gramnuille, 
2, Expoſed to hate. 
Another means for raiſing money, was, by in- 
quiring after offences of officers in great place, 
who as by unjuſt dealing they became maſt odious, 
ſo by juſtice in their puniſhments the prince ac- 
quired both love and applauſe. 
He had rendered himſelf odious to the parlia- 
Gs. * Clarendon. 
3. Cauſing hate; invidious. | 
| The ſeventh from thee, 

The only righteous in a world perverſe, 

And therefore hated, therefore ſo beſet 

Wich toes, for daring ſingle to be juſt, 

And utter odicus truth, that God would come 

10 judge them with his ſaints. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
4. A word expreſſive of diſguſt : uſed by 

women. 


Green fields, and ſhady groves, and cryſtal 
ſprings, | 
And larks, and nightingales, are odious things; 


But rr and duſt, and noiſe, and crowds de- 
181 to : 


4 | Young. 
DIOUSLY. adv. [from odious.] 
1. Hatefully ; 


abominably. 
Had thy love, Mill odiouſly pretended, 
-_ 33 it ought, ſincere, it would have taught thee 
ar other reas'nings, Mitton's Agoniſtes. 
; Invidiouſly ; ſo as to cauſe hate. 
; Athitrary power no ſober man can fear, either 
2 the king's diſpofition or his practice; or 
3 where you would ediouſly lay it, from his mini- 
1 2 i 
Ess. 2. J. | from odious. 
I, Hatefulneſs, : EIS 
_ a true ſenſe of his fin, of its ediouſneſs, and 


0 Its danger, Wake. 
2. The ſtate of being hated. M 


Shakeſpeare's King Yank | 


But | 


Hayward. | 


[ 
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Dryden. | 
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There was left of the blood royal, an aged gentle- 


man of approved goodneſs, who had gotten nothing 
by his couſin's power but danger from him, and 
odiouſneſs for him. Sidney. 

O'DIUM. . . [Latin.] Invidiouſneſs; 
quality of provoking hate. 


The odium and offences which ſome men's ri- | 


gour or remiſſneſs had contracted upon my govern- 
ment, I was reſolved to have expiated. King Charles. 
She threw the odium of the fact on me, 
And publickly avow'd her love to you. Dryden. 
Projectors, and invertors of new taxes being hate- 
ful to the people, ſeldom fail of bringing odium up- 
on their maſter. Davenant. 
OponTA'LGICK. adj. % and ary] 
Pertaining to the tooth-ach. 
O'DoRATE.' adj. | odoratus, Lat.] 


ed; having a ſtrong ſcent, whether fœ- 
tid or fragrant. 

Smelling is with a communication of the breath, 

or vapour of the object odorate. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

ODORTFEROUS. 4%. [odorifer, Lat.] 


Giving ſcent; uſually ſweet of ſcent; 
fragrant; perfumed. 

A bottle of vinegar ſo buried, came forth more 
bvely and odoriferous, ſmelling almoſt like a violet. 


| | Bacon. 

There ſtood in this roome preſſes that encloſed 

Robes odoriferous.. Chapman. 
Gentle gales, 

Fanning their edoriferous wings, diſpenſe 


Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 


Theſe balmy ſpoils. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Smelling bodies ſend forth effluvias of ſteams, 
without ſenfibly waſting. A grain of muſk will 
ſend forth odoriferous particles for ſcores of years, 
without its being ſpent. Locke. 


Obo FEROUSNESS. #. J. [from odorife- 


rous.] Sweetneſs of ſcent ; fragrance. 


O'porovs. adj. [odorus, Lat.] Fragrant; | 


perfumed ; ſweet of ſcent. 
Such fragrant flowers do give moſt odorous ſmell, 
But her ſweet odour did them all excel. Spenſer. 
Their private roofs on od"rous timber borne, 
Such as might palaces for kings adorn, Waller. 
We ſmell, becauſe parts of the odorous body 
touch the nere of our noſtrils. Cheyne's Phil. Pr. 
O'pouR. 3. . [ odor, Latin; odeur, Fr.] 
1. Scent, whether gocd or bad. 
Democritus, when he lay a dying, ſent for loaves 


of new bread, which having opened and poured a |. 
little wine into them ; he kept himſelf alive with | 


the odour till a certain feaſt was paſt, Bacon. 
Infufions in air, for ſo we may call odours, have 
the ſame diverſities with infuſions in water; in 
that the ſeveral odeurs which are in one flower or 
other body, iſſue at ſeveral times, ſome earlier, ſome 
later. Bacon. 
They refer ſapor unto ſalt, and odour unto ſul- 
phur ; they vary much concerning colour. Brown, 
Where ſilver riv'lets play thro' flow'ry meads, 
And woodbines give their ſweets, and limes their 
ſhades, | 

Black kennels abſent sdowrs ſhe regrets, 

And ſtops her noſe at beds of violets. Hung. 


2. Fragrance; perfume; ſweet ſcent. 
Me ſeem'd I ſmelt a garden of ſweet flowers, 
That dainty odours from them threw around, 
For damſels fit to deck their lovers' bow'rs. Spenſer. 
Buy her interceſſion with the king ſhe would lay 
a moſt ſeaſonable and popular obligation upon the 
whole nation, and leave a pleaſant odour of her 


| grace and favour to the people behind her. 


Clarendon. 

The Levites burned the holy incenſe in ſuch 
quantities as refreſhed the whole multitude with its 
odours, and filled all the region about them with per- 
fume. Addiſon. 


Oe. This combination of vowels does 


not properly belong to our language, 


nor 1s ever found but in words derived 
from the Greek, and not yet wholly 


Scent- 


4 


- 
. 


[Ossor RN GUS. . , [from ow, wicker, 


ö 
. 
* 
, 


5 


niſters, is as dangerous an errour in politicks, as a 


r 

N 
eon formed to our manner of writing: 
oe has in ſuch words the ſound of E. 

Orxcono MICKS. #. . [| oixoropird; 3 conc 
mique, French, from oeconomy. Both it 


and its derivatives are under oeconomy. ] 


Management of houſehold affairs. 
A prince's leaving his buſineſs wholly to his mi- 


1 


maſter's committing all to his ſervant, is in occo- 
nomic ls. L'Eſtrange. 

OegcumMEe"NICAL. adj. | wixzumnroc, from 
ox] General; reſpecting the 
whole habitable world, —-__ 

This Nicene council was not received as an oecu- 
menical council in any of the eaſtern patriarchates, 
excepting only that of Conſtantinople. Stilling ficet. 

We muſt not make a computation of the Catho- 
lick church from that part of it which was within 
the compaſs of the Roman-empire, though called 
oecumenical. Leſley. 

OepE MA. 2. /. [| nwagsfrom cidiw, t 
ſwell.] A tumour. It is now and 
commonly by ſurgeons confined to a 
white, ſoft, inſenſible tumour, proceed- 
ing from cold and aqueous humours, 
ſuch as happen to hydropick conſtitu- 
tions. | Quincy. 
OrDeMA'TICK, 12 [ from oedema. | Per- 
OepEtmaTous. { taining o an oedema. 

It is primarily generated cut of the effuſion of 
melancholick blood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs* 
and remainder of a phlegmonous or oedematick tu- 


mour- Harvey. 
The great diſcharge of matter, and the extremity 
of pain, waſted her, oedematous ſwellings aroſe in 
her legs, and the languiſhed and died. ſeman. 
Oer'L1aD. 2. /. | from ceil, Fr.] Glance ; 
wink; token of the eye. 
She gave cci/iads and moſt ſpeaking looks 
To noble Edmund. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
O' ER. contracted from over: See OvER. 
His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 
With circle after circle as they fell, 
And now the lovely face but half appears, 
Oer-run with wrinkles and defac'd with tears. 
Addiſon. 


from ſome ſimilitude in the ſtructure cf 
this part to the contexture of that; 
and @«yw to eat..] The gullet; a long, 
large, and round canal, that deſcends 
from the mouth, lying all along be- 
tween the windpipe and the joints of 
the neck and back, to the fifth joint 
of the back, where it turns a little to 
the right, and gives way to the de- 
ſcending artery ; and both run by one 
another, till at the ninth the oe/ophagus 
turns again to the left, pierces the mid- 
riff, and 1s continued to the left orifice 
of the ſtomach. | Quincy. 
Wounds penetrating the oeſophagus and aſpera 
arteria, require to be ſtitched cloſe, eſpecially thoſe 
of the oeſophagus, where the ſuſtenance and ſaliva 
ſo continually preſſeth into it. Wiſcman's Surgery. 
OF. prep. [op, Saxon. ] | 85 
1. It is put before the ſubſtantive that fol- 
lows another in conſtruction; as, % 
theſe part were ſlain; that is, part of 
theſe. | | 

I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of full three thouſand ducats. Shakeſpeares 
He to his natural endowments of a large inven- 
tion, a ripe judgment, and a ſtrong memory, has 
joined the knowledge of the liberal apts Dryden. 
All men naturally fly to God in extremity, and 
the moſt atheiſtical perſon in the world, — ed 
aken 
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5 acknowledge him. 


Vvigour, does ſet it free from thoſe idle companions. 


Will ſharply and ſeverely vindicate 


Would paſs his pleaſing hours with ber alone. 
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Ges of all hopes of any other relief, is forced to 
© Tillaſon. 
The rouſing of the mind with ſome degrees of 


> Locke. 
The value of land is raiſed only by a greater 
plenty of money. Locle. 
They will · receive it at laſt with an ample accu - 
mulation of intereſt. | - Smallridge. 
2. It is put among ſuperlative adjectives. 
The moſt renowned of all are thoſe to whom the 
name is given Philippine. Abbot. 
We profeſs to be animated with the beſt hopes of 
any men in the world. Tillotſon. 
; At midnight, the moſt diſmal and unſeaſonable 
time all other, all thoſe virgins aroſe and trim- 
med their lamps. | Tillotſon. 
We are not to deſcribe our ſhepherds as ſhep- 
herds at this day really are, but as they may be 
conceived then to have been, when the beſt of men 
followed the employment. Pope. 
Peace, of all worldly bleſſings, is the moſt va- 
luable. . Small. 
3. From. N 
The captain of the Helots, with a blow whoſe 
violence grew of fury, not of ſtrength, or of ſtrength 
proceeding of fury, ſtruck Palladius upon the fide 
of the head. Sidney. 
One that I brought up F a puppey, one that | 
I'd from drowning. Shakeſpeare. 
He borrowed a box of the ear of the Engliſh- 
man, and ſwore he would pay him again when he 
was able. Shakeſpeare. 
It was called Corcyra of Corcyra, the daughter 
of Æſopus. | Sandys's Travels. 
4. Concerning; relating to. 
The quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, 
Or of wrongs done unto confederates, 
But for your own republick. Ben Fonſon. 
This cannot be underſtood of the firſt diſpoſi- 
tion of the waters, as they were before the flood. 


Burnet. 
All have this ſenſe of war. Smallridge. 
5. Out of. | 
Fett of this little he had ſame to ſpare, 
To feed the famiſh'd and to clothe the bare. Dryd. 


Look once again, and for thy huſband loſt, 
Lo all that's left F him, thy huſband's ghoſt. 


Dryden. 

6. Among. 
He is the only perſon of all others for an epic 
D den. 


. Poem. 

* Of all our heroes thou canſt boaſt alone, 

That Jove, whene'er he thunders, calls thee ſon. 
Dryden. 
Neither can I call to mind any elexgy man of my 
own acquaintance who is wholly exempt from this 
error. » Swift. 
7. By. This ſenſe was once very frequent, 


but is not now in uſe. 

* | She dying 

Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus'd 

Of every bearer. Shakeſpeare. 
Like heav*n in all, like earth in this alone, 

That tho? great ſtates by her ſupport do ſtand, 
Yet ſhe herſelf ſupported is of none, 

But by the finger of the Almighty's hand. Davies. 
I was friendly entertained of the Engliſh conſul. 


| Sandys. 
Leſt a more honourable man than thoſe be bid- 
den cf him. Nelſon's Feſtivals, 


8. According to. 
- The ſenate . 
And people of Rome, of their accuſtom'd greatneſs, 


Not only any fact, but any practice £1 
Gainſt the ſtate, Ben Jan ſen's Catiline. 
They do / right belong to you, being moſt of 
them tirſt preached amongſt you. Tillotſon. 
Tancred, whoſe delight 
Was plac'd in his fair daughter's daily fight, 
Of cuſtom, when his ſtate affairs were done, 


9. Noting power; ability, choice, or ſpon- 


14. Noting the motive. 


Dryden. | 
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_ taneity. With the reciprocal pro- 
noun. wy 
Some ſoils put forth odorate herbs of themſelves ; 
Of himſelf man is confeſſedly unequal to 
duty. 9 Steph. 
The Venice glaſſes would crack of u 
a ö 5 Boyle. 
Of himſelf is none, pf 
But that eternal infinite and one, 
Who never did begin, who ne'er can end; | 
On him all beings, as their ſource, depend. Dryden. 
The thirſty cattle, of themſelves abſtain'd 
From water, and their graſſy fare diſdain'd. Dryden. 
To aſſert mankind to have been of himſelf, and 
without a cauſe, hath. this invincible objection 
againſt it, that we-plainly ſee every man to be from 
another. | Tillotſon. 


No particle of matter, nor any combination of 
particles; that is, .no , bodies can either move of 
themſelves, or of themſelves alter the direction of 


their motion. Cheyne. 
A free people, as ſoon as they fall into any acts 


of civil ſociety, do of themſelves divide into three 


powers. Swift, 

Howe'er it was civil in angel or elf, | 
-For he ne'er could have filled it ſo well of himſelf, 
Sevift. 


10. Noting properties, qualities, or con- 


dition. 
He was a man of a decayed fortune, and of no 
good education. Clarendon. 
The colour of a body may be changed by a liquor 
which of itſelf is of no colour, provided it be ſaline. 
| | Boyle. 
The freſh eglantine exhal'd a breath, 
Whoſe odours were of pow'r to raiſe from death. 
| Dryden. 
A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from 
being determined for or againſt the thing propoſed, 
till he has examined whether it be really of a na- 
ture, in itſelf and conſequences, to make him 
happy or no. © Locke 


The value of land is raiſed, when remaining of |. 


the ſame fertility it comes to yield more rent. Locke. 


11. Noting extraction. 


Lunsford was a man of an ancient family in 
Suſſex. Clarendon. 
Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient family in De- 
vonſhire, that for many ages had made a handſome 
figure in their country. Rowe's Life. 


12. Noting adherence, or belonging. 


Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furniſh me. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Pray that in towns and temples of our own, 
The name of great Anchiſes may be known. Dryd. 


13. Noting the matter of any thing. 


The chariot was all of cedar, gilt and adorned 
with cryſtal, ſave that the fore-end had pannels of 
ſaphires ſet in borders of gold, and the hinder end 
the like of emeralds of the Peru colour. Bacon. 

The common materials which the ancients made 


their. ſhips of, were the wild aſh, the evergreen oak, 


the beech, and the alder. Arbutbhnot on Coins. 


It was not of my own choice I undertook this 
work. | Dryden. 
Our ſov'reign Lord has ponder'd in his mind 
The means to ſpare the blood of gentle kind; 
And of his grace and inborn clemency, 
He modifies his firſt ſevere decree. 


As if our Lord, even of purpoſe to prevent this 
fancy of extemporal and voluntary prayers, had not 
left of his own framing, one which might remain 
as a part of the church liturgy, and ſerve as a pat- 


tern whereby to frame all other prayers with effi- 
cacy, yet without ſuperfluity of words. 


16. Noting ſomething that has ſome parti- 


Hooker. 


cular quality. 


Mother, ſays the thruſh, never had any ſuch a | 
friend as I have of this fwallow. No, ſays ſhe, 


Dryden. | 
15. Noting form or manner of exiſtence. 
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ſame thruſh. 8 TE Efrangs 
17. Noting faculties of power granted 

If any man miniſter, let him do it as of the 41; 

lity which God giveth. © I Petr, iy, 1 
18. Noting preference, or poſtponence. 

Your highneſs ſhall repoſe you at the Tower. 

— do not like the Tower of any place. Shak, 
19. Noting change of one ſtate to another. - 

O miſerable of happy ! is this the end : 
Of this new glorious world, and me ſo late 
The glory of that glory, who now become 
Accurs'd, of bleſſed ? Milton's Paradi(; Ly 

20. Noting cauſality. : 

Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and 
candour, is the product of right reaſon ; which , 
neceſſity will give allowance to the failures of others 
by conſidering that there is nothing perſect in man. 
kind. : ; Dryden, 

21. Noting proportion. 

How many are there of an hundred, even amonꝛd 

ſcholars themſelves. | Lads 
22. Noting kind or ſpecies, 

To cultivate the advantages of ſucceſs, is 20 
affair of the cabinet; and the neglect of this ſuc. 
ceſs may be of the moſt fatal conſequence to a nz. 
tion. Swift. 

23. It is put before an indefinite expreſſon 
of time: as, of late, in late times; of 
old, in old time. 

Of late, divers learned men have adopted the 
three hypoſtatical principles. Boyle on Ciluy;, 

In days of old there liv'd, of mighty fame, 

A valiant prince, and Theſeus was his name, Dryd, 


Orr. adv. | of, Dutch. ] 


1. Of this adverb the chief uſe is to con. 
join it with verbs: as, to come of; to 
Ay; to tate off; which are found un- 
der the verbs. 

2. It is generally oppoſed to ox : as, to lay 
on; to take off. In this caſe it ſignifes, 
diſunion ; ſeparation ; breach of conti- 
nuity. 3 

Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to have 
my cap than my heart, I will practice the infinuat- 
ing nod, and be off to them moſt counterfeitly, 


| . Shakeſpeare't Coridlarus, 
Where are you, Sir John? come, off with your 


boots. Shakeſpeare, 
See 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree; 

Then rend it . Dryder, 


A piece of filver coined for a ſhilling, that has 
half the ſilver clipped off, is no more a ſhilling than 
a piece of wood, which was once a ſealed yard, 1s 
{till a yard, when one half of it is broke . Locks 
3. It ſignifies diſtance. ' 
Weſt of this foreſt, ſcarcely ¶ a mile, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shateſpcares 
About thirty paces «ff were placed harquebuſirs 
4. In painting or ſtatuary it ſigniſies pro- 
jection or relief. 
"Tis a good piece; 


This comes off well and excellent. Shakeſpeare 


5. It ſignifies evaneſcence ; abſence or de- 


parture, 
Competitions intermit, and go off and on as it 
happens, upon this or that occaſion. L' Eftranges 
6. It ſignifies any kind of diſappointment; 
defeat; interruption ; adverſe diviſon: 
as, the affair is ; the match is . 
7. On the oppoſite ſide of a queſtion. 
The queſtions no way touch upon puritaniſm, 
either off or on. 


Sanderſin. 

8. From; not toward. . 0 
Philoclea, whoſe delight of hearing and wy 

was before a ſtay from interrupting her, gave ber 


ſelf to be ſeen upto ber with ſuch 2 _—_— 


* 


„ 


0 F F th 
f Zelmane, that neither ſhe could look 
bo would look offs Sidney. 
Of hand; not ſtudied, 1 
9 Several ſtarts of fancy off hand look 15 
72 r range. 
1. To be off. In common talk, ſignifies 
Th od. an intended contract or 
ſign. | 
11. 7 cod off. To eſcape by ſome ac- 
cident or ſubterfuge. 5 
12. To get off To make eſcape. 
13. To go off. To deſert; to abandon. 
14. 7 go off. Applied to guns, to take 
fire and be diſcharged; borrowed from 
the arrow and bow. 7 
15 ell or ill off. Having good or bad 
ſucceſs. | 3 ' 
16. Of whether alone or in compoſition, 


| 


A 


disjunction, "abſence, privation, or diſ- 
tance. | 


Orr. interject. An expreſſion of abhor- 
rence, or command to depart. 
Of, or I fly for ever from thy fight. 


Orr. prep. 
1. Not on. 2 . 
1 continued feeling again the ſame pain; and 
finding it grow violent I burnt it, and felt no more 
after the third time; was never of my legs, nar 
kept my chamber a day. Temple. 
2, Diſtant from. 
Cicero's Tuſculum was at a place called Grotto 
Ferrate, about two miles off this town, though moſt 
of the modern writers have fixed it to Freſcati. 
| Addiſon on Italy. 

O'rrAL. 1. /. [off fall, ſays Skinner, that 
which falls from the table: perhaps 
1. Waſte meat; that w 


at the table, 
He let out the offals of his meat to intereſt, and 
kept a regiſter of ſuch debtors in his pocket-book. 
a Arbutbnot. 


| Smith. 


hich is not eaten 


2. Carrion ; coarſe fleſh. | 
I ſhould have fatted all the region kites 
With this ſlave's Hal. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Cram'd, and gorg'd, nigh burſt 
With ſuck'd and glutted al. Milton's Par, Loft. 
3. Refuſe; that which is thrown away as 
of no value. | 
To have right to deal in things ſacred, was ac- 
counted an argument of a noble and illuſtrious de- | 


ſcent; God would not accept the offals of other pro- 
feſſions. South, 


If a man bemoan his lot, 
That after death his mouldring limbs ſhall rot, 
A ſecret ſting remains within his mind 
The fool is to his own caſt offals kind. Dryden. 
They commonly fat hogs with Val corns. 
| Mortimer. 
4. Any thing of no eſteem. 3 
What traſh is Rome? what rubbiſh and what 
Hal? Shakeſpeare, 
OFFENCE. mn, /. [offence, Fr. ofen/a, 
from offendo, Latin. | 
1. Crime; act of wickedneſs. 
Thither with ſpeed their haſty courſe they ply d, 
Where Chriſt the Lord for our »ffences dy d. Fairfax. 
Thou haft tol'n that, which after ſome few hours 
Were thine without Hence. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
2. A tranſgreſſion. 135 
If, by the law of nature, every man hath not a 
power to puniſh offences againſt it, I ſee not how the 


magiſtrates of any community can puniſh an alien 
of another country, Locke. 


3. Injury, 


1 have given my opinion againſt the authority of 


1 


means either literally or figuratively, | 


| OrFE'NCEFUL. adj. [offence a 


3. To commit tranſgreflion : with againf. 


"4 7 4 * 


5 
2 for I loved them living, and reverence 
em dead. 8 Dryden. 
4. Diſpleaſure given; cauſe of diſguſt; 
ſcandal. | | 
Giving no offence in any thing, that the miniſtry 


he not blamed, 2 Cor. vi. 3. 
He remembered the injury of the children of 


| Bean, who had been a ſnare and an Hence unto the 


people. | 1 Mac. iv. 
I be pleaſures of the touch are greater than thoſe 
of the other ſenſes; as in warming upon cold, or 


touch are greater than the offences of othex ſenſes, ſo 
likewiſe are the pleaſures, Bacon. 

By great and ſcandalous offences, by incorrigible 
miſdemeanours, we may incur the cenſure of the 
church. Pearſon. 

5. Anger; diſpleaſure conceived. 

Earneſt in every preſent humour, and making 
himſelf brave in his liking, he was content to give 
them juſt cauſe of offence when they had power to 
make juſt revenge. | Sidney. 

6. Attack; act of the aſſailant, 
Courteſy, that ſeemed incorporated in his heart, 
would not be perſuaded to offer any offence, but 
only to ſtand upon the beſt defenſive guard. Sidney. 

I have equal {kill in all the weapons of offence. 

: N Richardſon. 


nd full.) 
Injurious; giving diſpleaſure, 
It ſeems your moſt offenceful act 
Was mutually committed. Shakeſpeare. 
OrFE"NCELEss. adj. [from offence.] Un- 
offending ; innocent. | 
You are but now caſt in his mood, a puniſh- 
ment more in policy than in malice; even ſo as 
one would beat his »ffenceleſs dog to aftright an im- 
perious lion. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


To Orrx'ND. v. a. [ofendo, Latin.] 
1. To make angry; to diſpleaſe. 


If much you note him 
Vou ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion : 
Feed and regard him not. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Three ſorts of men my ſoul hateth, and I am 
greatly offended at their life. Eccluſ. xxv. 2. 
The emperor himſelf came running to the place 
in his armour, ſeverely reproving them of cowardice 
who had forſaken the place, and grievouſly offended 
with them who had kept ſuch negligent watch. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Groſs fins are plainly ſeen, and eaſily avoided 
by perſons that profeſs religion. But the indiſcreet 
and dangerous uſe. of innocent and lawful things, 
as it does not ſhock and offend our conſciences, ſo 
it is difficult to make people at all ſenſible of the 
danger of it. Law. 

2. To aſſail; to attack. 

He was fain to defend himſelf, and withal ſo to 
offend him, that by an unlucky blow the poor Phi- 


loxenus fell dead at his feet. Sidney. | 

3. To tranſgreſs ; to violate. | 
Many fear 

More to offend the law. Ballad. 


4. To injure, 
Cheaply you fin, and puniſh crimes with eaſe, 

Not as th' offended, but the offenders pleaſe. Dryd. 

To OFFEND, v. u. | | 


1. To be criminal; to tranſgreſs the law. 
This man that of earthly matter maketh graven 
images, knoweth himſelf to offend above all others. 
h Wiſd. xiv. 13. 
Whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all. James, ii. 
The biſhops therefore of the church of England 
did noways offend by receiving from the Roman 
church into our divine ſervice, ſuch materials, cir- 
cumſtances or ceremonies as were religious and 
good. . . bite. 
2. To cauſe anger. 
I ſhall offend, either to detai 


| 


n er give it. bat. 


two great men, but 1 h f t f 
WM on. ape withou offence to mer 


refrigeration upon heat: for as the pains of the | 


OFF 


| mare. Swifts 
 Orre"nptr. n. J [from To end.] 
1. A criminal; one who has committed 
a crime; a tran 
ſon. 


make a man an offender for a word, Iſa. xxix. 21. 
Every actual fin, beſides the three former, muſt 
be confidered with a fourth thing, to wit, a cer- 
tain ſtain, or blot, which it imprints and leaves in 
the offender. 

So like a fly the poor offender dies; 
But like the waſp, the rich eſcapes and flies. 
* Denbam. 

- How ſhall I loſe the ſing yet keep the ſenſe, 
And love th" offender, yet deteſt th' offence ? Pope, 
The conſcience of the offender ſhall be ſharper 
than an avenger's ſword. Clariſſa. 


He that, without a neceſſary cauſe, abſents him- 


church, which hath always been thought ſo unhappy 
a thing, that it is the greateſt puniſhment the g6- 
vernors of the church can lay upon the worſt offender. 
Duty of Man. 
2. One who has done an injury. 
All vengeance comes too ſhort, 
Which can purſue th' offender. . Shakeſpeares 
OrFE NDR ESS. 2. . [from offender.] A 
woman that offends. | 
Virginity murthers itſelf, and ſhould be buried 
in highways out of all ſanCtified limit, as a deſpe- 
rate offendreſs againſt nature. Shakeſps 
Or re ns1VvE. adj. [en, Fr. from 7 
fenſus, Latin. 


ing. 


—— 
o 


which muſt needs turn to our greater grief, if 
that which we do to pleaſe God moſt, be for the 
manifold defects thereof offenſive unto him. Hooker. 

It ſhall ſuffice, to touch ſuch cuſtoms of the 
Iriſh as ſeem offenſive and repugnant to good go- 
vernment. Spenſers 

2, Cauſing pain ; injurious. 

It is an excellent opener for the liver, but offen- 

ive to the ſtomach. Bacon's Natural Hiſtorye 

| The ſun was in Cancer, in the hotteſt time of 
the year, and the heat was very offenſive to me. 

Brown's Travels» 

Some particular acrimony in the ſtomach ſome- 
times makes it offenſive, and which cuſtom at laſt 
will overcome. Arbuthbnoty 

3. Aſſailant; not defenſive. ; 

He recounted the benefits and favours that he 
had done him, in provoking a mighty and opu- 
lent king by an offenſive war in his quarrel. Bacon. 

We enquire concerning the advantages and dif. 
advantages betwixt thoſe military offenſive engines 
uſed among the ancients, and thoſe of theſe latter 
ages. Wilkins 

Their avoiding, as much as poſſible, the defen- 
five part, where the main ftreſs lies, and keeping 
themſelves chiefly to the offenſive ; perpetually ob- 
jecting to the Catholick ſcheme, inſtead of clearing 

u p the difficulties which clog their own. Vaterland. 
OFFENSIVELY. adv. [from ofen/ive.] 
1. Miſchievouſly ; injuriouſſy. 

In the leaſt thing done offenſrvely againſt the good 
of men, whoſe benefit we ought to ſeek for as 
our own, we plainly ſhew that we do not acknow- 
ledge God to be ſuch as indeed he is, Hookers 

2. So as to cauſe uneaſineſs or diſplea- 
ſure. | ned 
A lady had her fight diſordered, ſo that the 
images in her hangings did appear to her, if the 


liſhed with ſeveral offenſively vivid colours. Boyles 


Our language is extremely imperfect, and in | 


3. By way of attack; not defenſively, 
OFF8"NSIVENESS. 2. J. [from Yfenfove.] 
F $£ a. I, Injuriou 4 


many inſtances it offend; againſt every part of gram- 


ſgreſſor; a guilty per- 


All that watch for iniquity are cut off, chat 


Perkins. 


1 


ſelf from publick prayers, cuts himſelf off from the 


1. Cauſing anger; diſpleaſing; diſguſt- 


Since no man can do ill with a good conſcience, 
the conſolation which we herein ſeem to find ig - 
but a meer deceitful pleaſing of ourſelves in error, 


room were not extraordinarily darkened, embel- 
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3. To bid, as a price or reward, 


* 
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1. Injuriouſneſs; miſchief. 
2. Cauſe of diſguſt, 
- The muſcles of the body, being preſerved ſound 
and limber upon the bones, all the motions of the 
parts might be explicated with the greateſt eaſe 
and without any offenſiveneſs. 


French. ] | 

1. To preſent ; to exhibit any thing ſo 

as that it may be taken or received. 
Some ideas forwardly fer themſelves to all men's 
underſtandings; ſome ſort of truths reſult from 
any ideas, as ſoon as the mind puts them into pro- 
* poſitions. Locke. 
Servants placing hÞpineſs in ſtrong drink, make 
court to my young maſter, by offering him that 
which they love. | : ering Loc be. 
- The heathen women under the Mogul, offer 
themſelves to the flames at the death of their huſ-. 
bands, - Collier. 
2. To ſacrifice; to immolate; to preſent 
as an act of worſhip: often with %, 


| 8 

They offered unto the Lord of the ſpoil which 
they had brought, ſeven hundred oxen. 2 Chron. 
An holy prieſthood to offer up ſpiritual ſacrifices. 

1 Pet. ii. . 

Whole herds of ofer'd bulls abobt the fire, g 
And briſtled boars and woolly ſheep expire. Dryden. 
When a man is called upon to offer up himſelf 
to his conſcience, and to refign to juſtice and truth, 
he ſhould be ſo far from avoiding the liſts, that he 
ſhould rather enter with inclination, and thank 
God for the honour. Collier. 


Kor, ſhouldſt thou er all thy little ſtore, 
Will rich Jolas.yield, but offer more. Dryden. 
4. To attempt; to commence, 
Lyſimachus armed about three thouſand men, 
and began firſt to offer violence. 2 Mac. iv. 40. 
5. TJ propoſe. | 
In that extent wherein the mind wanders in re- 
mote ſpeculations, it ſtirs not one jot beyond thoſe 
ideas which ſenſe or reflection have offered for its 
contemplation. Locke. 
Our author ers no reaſons, Locke. 
To OPFER. v. 2. 
1. To be preſent; to be at hand; to pre- 
ſent itſelf. 


Thꝰ occaſion ers, and the youth complies. Dryd. 
2. To make an attempt. | 
No thought can imagine a greater heart to ſee 
and .contemn danger, where danger would offer to 
make any wrongful threatning upon him. Sidney. 
We came cloſe to the ſhore, and offered to land. 
Bacon. 
One fers, and in ring makes a ſtay; 
Another forward ſets, and doth no more. Daniel. 
I would treat the pope and his cardinals roughly, 
if they offercd to ſee my wife without my leave. 
E Dryden. 
3. With az, to make an attempt. 


I will not er at that I cannot maſter. Bacon. 

I hope they will take it well that I ſhould er 
at a new thing, and could forbear preſuming to 
meddle where any of the learned pens have ever 
touched before. | Graunt. 
Write down and make ſigns to him to pronounce 
them, and guide him by ſhewing him by the mo- 
tion of your own lips to offer at one of thoſe let- 
ters; which being the caſieſt, he will {tumble up- 
on one of them. Holder. 
The maſquerade ſucceeded ſo well with him, 
that he would be offering at the ſhepherd's voice 
and call too. L'Eſftrange. 


It contains the grounds of his doQrine, and 
offers at ſomewhat towards the diſproof of mine, 

Atterbuty. 

Without offering at any other remedy, we haſtily 

engaged in a war, Which hath coſt us ſixty millions. 
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Grew's Muſeum. 1 


Fo OFFER. v. a. [offero, Latin; ofrir, 
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Orr. . 2 [ofre, French, from "the 


=" verb. ] | 
1. Propoſal of adyantage te another. 
W ate, too conſcious of their 
ace . 4 » 4 7 
Theſe ſwell their proſpe&ts, and exalt their pride, 
When offers are diſdain'd, 
2. Firſt advance. | | 
Force compels this offer, 
And it proceeds from policy, not love. 
— Mowbray, you overween to take it fo : 
This offer comes from mercy, not from fear. 
Shakeſpeare. 
What wouldſt beg, Laertes, 
That ſhall not be my fer, not thy aſking ? Shak. 


3. Propoſal made. 
| Th' offers he doth make, 

Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Dan. 
I enjoined all the ladies to tell the company, in 
caſe they had been in the fiege, and had the ſame 
offer made them as the good women of that place, 
what every one of them would have brought off with 

her, and have thought moſt worth the ſaving. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, 
or folly, to quit and renounce former tenets upon 
the offer of an argument which cannot imme- 
diately be anſwered. | Locke. 
The Arians, Eunomians and Macedonians, were 


tholicks, to refer the matter in diſpute to the 
concurring judgment of the writers that lived be- 
fore the controverſy began ; but they declined the 
Fer. | Waterland. 
4. Price bid; act of bidding a price. 

When ſtock is high, they come between, 
Making by ſecond hand their ers; 

Then cunningly retire unſeen, 

With each a million in his coffers. 
5. Attempt ; endeavour. 

Many motions, though they be unprofitable to 
expel that which hurteth, yet they are offers of na- 
ture, and cauſe motions by conſent ; as in groaning, 
or crying upon pain. Bacon. 

It is in the power of every one to make ſome 
eſſay, ſome offer and attempt, ſo as to ſhew that 
the heart is not idle or inſenſible, but that it is 
full and big, and knows itſelf to be fo, though 
it wants ſtrength to bring forth. South's Sermons. 
One ſees in it a kind of offer at modern archi- 
tecture, but at the ſame time that the architect 
has ſhown his diſlike of the Gothic manner, one 
may ſee that they were not arrived at the know- 
ledge of the true way. Addiſon on Italy. 

6. Something given by way of acknow- 
ledgment. | 
Fair ſtreams that do vouchſafe in your clearneſs 
to 'repreſent unto me my blubbered face, let the 
tribute fer of my tears procure your ſtay awhile 
with me, that I may begin yet at laſt to find ſome- 
thing that pities me. IT Sidney. 
O' FER ER. 2. J. | from offer. ] 


1. One who makes an offer. 
: Bold offerers 
Of ſuite and gifts to thy renowned wife. Chapman. 
2. One who ſacrifices, or dedicates in wor- 
ſhip. h | 
if the mind of the erer be good, this is the 
only thing God reſpecteth. | Hocker. 
When he commanded Abraham to ſacrifice Iſaac, 


and to the offerer's diſcretion. South's Sermons. 
O'rFERING, ». / | from er.] A ſacri— 
fice; any thing immolated, or offered 
in worſhip. | We 
» Plucking the entrails of an ring forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beaſt, 
| | | Shakeſpeare. 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than ſpotted livers in the Lerißee. Shakeſpeare. 
When thou ſhalt make his ſoul an offerin for fin, 
he ſhall ſee his feed, Jaiab, lilli. 10. 


Swift, 


6 


2 love deny d. 76. 


then formally and ſolemnly challenged by the Ca- 


Swift. | 


the place of the offering was not left undetermined, | 


( 


 Orrs'RTORY. 2. J. [offertoire, 


1 


[ 


| 
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The gloomy god 
Stood mute with awe, to lee the golden rod 
Admir'd the deſtin'd of ring to his queen, 
A venerable gift ſo rarely ſeen. N D 
What nations now to Juno's pow'r will ht 
Or off rings on my lighted altars lay? © * 
I' favour her, 9 
That my awaken'd ſoul may take her flight, 
Renew'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh with lic, 
An offering fit for heaven. 0 
Inferior offerings to thy god of vice 
Are duly paid in fiddles, cards, and dice, 


* o 


* 
= 


Young, 
: French, 

The act of offering. 
He went into St. Paul's church, where he made 
— of his ſtandards, and had orizons and Ys 

m ſung. 9 

The adminiſtration of the ſacrament he be 4 
to an imitation, though a diſtant one, of primitive 
frequency, to once a month, and therewith * 
anciently inſeparable appendant, the offewtery. Fell, 
OFFERTURE. 2. / [from er.] Offer; 
3 of kindneſs. A word not in 
nie. 
Thou haſt prevented us with ertures of th 
love, even when we were thine enemies. F 


; King Charly, 
O'FFICE. 2. J. [ office, French; officium, 


Latin. ] 


1. Apublick charge or employment; ma. 
giſtracy. 
Vou have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon'd office, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Shakeſpeare, 
Methought this ſtaff, mine Mice- badge in court 
Was broke in twain. Shakeſpeare's Her VI. 
The inſolence of office. Shekhar 
Is it the magiſtrate's office, to hear cauſes or ſuits 
at law, and ta decide them ? Ketclewarth, 
2. Agency; peculiar uſe, 
All things that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 
Deny their offices Shakeſpecges 
In this experiment the ſeveral intervals of the 
teeth of the comb do the * of ſo many priſms, 
every interval producing the phenomenon of- one 
priſm. : Newton's Optichi. 
3. Buſineſs ; particular employment. 
The ſun was ſunk, and after him the ſtar 
Of Heſperus, whoſe affice is to bring 
Twilight ups#n the earth. Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 


4. Act of good or ill voluntarily tendered, 

Wolves and bears : 

Caſting their ſavageneſs aſide, have done 

Like offices of pity. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
Mrs. Ford, I ſee you are obſequious in your love, 
and I profeſs requital to a hair's breadth ; not only 
in the ſimple office of love, but in all the accouſtte- 
ment, complement, and ceremony of it. Shake 

I would I could do a good ice between you. 
| | Shakeſpeare 
The wolf took occaſion to do the fox a good i. 
| | : L'Eftrange. 
You who your nious offices employ, 


To ſave the reliques of abandon'd Troy. Dryden« 
5. Act of worſhip. | 
| This gate 


Inſtructs you how t' adore the heavens, and bows you 
To morning's holy ice. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeine 


6. Formulary of devotions. - i 
Whoſoever hath children and ſervants, let him 
take care that they ſay their prayers before they 
begin their work : the Lord's prayer, the ten com- 
mandments, and the creed, is a very good office for 
them, if they are not fitted for more regular * 
aylore 
7. Rooms in a houſe appropriated to paru 
cular buſineſs. | 


What do we but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices ? at leaſt deſiſt 
To build at all. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Let offices ſtand at diſtance, with ſom? low gal- 
leries to paſs from them to the palace itſelf. Harms 
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Addiſon's Cato. C 
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ficina, Latin.] Place where buſi - 
neſs is tranſacted. ot 
What ſhall good old York ſee there, * 
But empty lodgings and unfurniſh'd walls, 
Uapeopled ces, untrodden ſtones? Shakeſpeare. 
Empſon and Dudley, though they could not but 
hear of theſe ſcruples in the king's conſcience, yet 
as if the king's ſoul and his money were in ſeveral 
ces, that the one was not to intermeddle with 
45 other, went on with as great rage as ever. Bacon. 
He had ſet up a kind of office of addreſs ; his ge- 
neral correſpondencies by letters. Fell. 
7 Orrick. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


derſorm; to diſcharge ; to do. 
pet 1 I will 7 althoꝰ 
The air of Paradiſe did fan the houſe, 
And angels offic'd all. 4 
O'rriegk. 2. J. [officier, French. 
1. A man employed by the publick. 
is an office of great worth, 
And you an cer fit for the place. Shakeſpeare. 
Submit you to the people's voices, 
Aiicav their officers, and be content 
Jo ſuffer lawful cenſure. Shakeſpeare's Corielanus, 
The next morning there came to us the ſame i- 
cr that came to us at firſt to conduct us to the 


ſtranger's houſe. 
117 it ſhould fall into the French hands, all the 


princ2s would return to be the ſeveral officers of His | 


court. | 0 | Temple. 
As a magiſtrate or great Mcer, he locks him- 
ſelf up from all approaches. South's Sermons. 
Birds of prey are an emblem of rapacious - 
cers. A ſuperior power takes away by violence 
from them, that which by violence they took away 
from others. L' Eftrange. 
Since he has appointed officers to hear it, a ſuit 
at law in itſelf muſt needs be innocent. Kertleworth. 
2. A commander in the army. 
If he did not nimbly ply the ſpade, 
His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 


His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 
I ſummon'd all my officers in haſte; 
All came reſolv'd to die in my defence. Dryden. 


The bad diſpoſition he made in landing his men, 
ſhews him not only to be much inferiour to Pom- 
pey as a ſea officer, but to have had little or no 
{kill in that element. Arbutbnot. 


One who has the power of apprehend- 


ing criminals, or man accountable to 
the law. . 

The thieves are poſſeſt with fear 
So ſtrongly, that they dare not meet each other; 


3. 


Each takes his fellow for an officer.» Shakeſpeare. 
We charge you 
To go with us unto the officers. Shakeſpeare. 


U'FFICERED. agj. 13 officer. ] Com- 


manded ; ſupplied with commanders. 
What could we expect from an army officered by 
Iriſh papiſts and outlaws ? Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Orr1ClaL. agj. [ official, Fr. from office.] 
1. Conducive; appropriate with regard 


to uſe. 


In this animal are the guts, the ſtomach, and 
other parts official unto nutrition, which, were its 
aliment the empty reception of air, their proviſions 
had been ſuperfluous. Brown. 

2, Pertaining to a publick charge. 
The tribunes ; 
Endue you with the people's voice. Remains 
That in th' official marks inveſted, you 
Anon do meet the ſenate. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Orr1'ciar. 1. /. 


Official is that perſon to whom the cognizance of 
cauſes is committed by ſuch as have eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction. | Ayliffe. 
.. poor man found a prieſt over-familiar with 

1 
Not prove it, the prieſt ſued him before the biſhop's 
efficiol for defamation. - Camden. 


FEI CIALTY. nf, [officialite, Fr. from 


| 


S bakeſpeare. 


Bacon. 


| | OFFSCOURING. 2. /. 
wife, and becauſe he ſpake it abroad and could 


ay 
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cial. n 
The office of an officialty to an archdeacon. 'n 
5 Ayliſße. 
To Or ICIAT E. v. a. [from cffice.] To 
give, in conſequence of office. 
All her number'd ſtars that ſeem to rowl 
Spaces incomprehenſible, for ſuch 
Their diſtance argues, and their ſwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 
Round this opacous earth, this punctual ſpot. 


To Orr ciarTE. v. n. 


worſhip. 

No miniſter officiating in the church, can with a 
good conſcience omit any part of that which is 
commanded by the aforeſaid law. Sanderſon. 

Who of the biſhops or prieſts that vfficiare at 
the altar, in the places of their ſepulchres, ever ſaid 
we offer to thee Peter or Paul ? Stilling fleet. 

To prove curates no ſervants, is to reſcue them 
from that contempt which they will certainly fall 
into under this notion; which, conſidering the 
number of perſons officiating this way, muſt be very 
prejudicial to religion. allier. 

2. To perform an office for another. 

OrricrNAL. adj. [from officina, a ſhop.] 
Uſed in a ſhop, or belonging to it: 
thus officinal plants and drugs are thoſe 
uſed in the ſhops. a 

OFFT CIOUS. adj. [officicux, French; 
officioſus, Lat.] | 

1. Kind; doing good offices. 


Yet, not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 


1 


Officious 3 but to thee, earth's habitant. Milton. 
2. Importunely forward. 
You are too officious 
In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervicess Shakeſp. 


At Taunton they killed in fury an efficicus and 
eager commiſſioner for the ſubſidy. Bacon. 
Cato, perhaps 
I'm too officious, but my forward cares 


OrF1"ciovsLY. ad. from officious.] 


1. Importunately forward. 
The moſt corrupt are moſt obſequious grown, 
And thoſe they ſcorn'd, efficiouſly they own. Dryd. 
Flatt' ring crowds officiouſly appear, 


2. Kindly ; with unaſked kindneſs. 
Let thy goats oficiouſly be nurſt, 
And led to living ftreams to quench their thirft. 
D Ne 
OFrF1'c10USNESS. #. J from officious.] ' 
1, Forwardneſs of civility, or reſpect, or 
endeavour, Commonly in an ill ſenſe, 
I ſhew my officiouſneſs by an offering, though I 
betray my poverty by the meaſure, South. 
2. Service. | 
In whom is required underſtanding as in a man, 
courage and vivacity as in a lion, ſervice and mi- 
niſterial oficiouſneſs as in the ox, and expedition as 
in the eagle. Brown. 
O'FFinG..z. J. [from /.] The act of 
ſteering to a diſtance from the land. 


O'FrsET. #. /. [off and /er.] Sprout; 
ſhoot of a plant. 

They are multiplied not only by the ſeed, but 
many alſo by the root, producing offsets or creeping 
under ground. | Ray. 

Some plants are raiſed from any part of the 

root, others by offsets, and in others the branches 
ſet in the ground will take root. Locke. 


[off and ſcour.) 


Recrement; part rubbed away in clean- 
ing any thing. | | 
| Thou haſt made us as the officouring and refuſe 


in the midit of the people. Lamentations, iii» 45+ 


Milton. | 


1. To diſcharge an office, commonly in 


Would fain preſerve a life of ſo much value. Add. 


To give themſelves, not you, an happy year. Dryd. | 


offiial.) The charge or poſt of an offi- | 


| 


= 
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of the world, and the offscouring of all things. 


Kett lewvell. | 


O'rrs RING. 2. /. [off and ſpring.] ” 
1. Propagation ; generation. 

All things coveting to be like unto God in being 
ever, that which cannot hereunto attain perſonally, 
doth ſeem to continue itſelf by offspring and pro- 
pagation. Hoober. 

2. The thing propagated or gene. ated; 
children; aefcendants. | 
When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God s curſe, by fin 
This was a charge, that all his heirs did bind, 
And all his offspring grew corrupt therein. Davies. 
To the god; alone 
Our future ring, and bur wives are known. 
Dryden. 

His principal actor is the ſon of a goddeſs, not 

to mention the ring of other deities. Addiſone 
3. Production of any kind. . 
; Tho' both fell before their hour, 

Time on their ring hath no pow'r; 

Nor fire nor fate their bays ſhall blaſt, 

Nor death's dark vale their days o'ercalt. Denham. 


To OFFU'SCATE. v. a. {offuſco, Latin; 
offuſquer, French.] To dim; to cloud; 


to darken. 5 
Orrusca'Tion. 2. /. [from efu/cate.] 
Often ; fre- 


The act of darkening. 
quently ; not rarely; not ſeldom. 


* 


Orr. adv. [opx, Saxon.] 


In labours more abundant, in ſtrip:s above mea- 


ſure, in priſons more frequent, in deaths oft. 

3 2 Corinthians, ii. 23. 
It may be a true faith, for ſo much as it is; it is 

one part of true faith, which is oft miſtaken for the 

whole. Hammonds 
Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends, 

Off the rejects, but never gnce offends. 


1 wn 
O'FTEN, adv. [from Opt, Saxon; in the 


comparative, oftener; ſuperlative, oft- 


neſt.] Oft; frequently; many times; 
not ſeldom. | 
The queen that bore thee, 

ner upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died ev'ry day ſhe liv'id. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Uſe a little wine for thy ſtomach's ſake, and 

thine often infirmities. I Timothy, Ve 23. 
In journeying often, in perils in the wilderneſs. 


2 Cor. ii. 26. 


A luſty black-brow'd girl, with forehead broad 
and high, 

That often had betwitcht the ſea gods with her eye. 

Dr ayton. 

Who does not more admire Cicero as an author, 

than as a conſul of Rome, and does not oftner talk 

of the celebrated writers of our own country in 


former ages, than of any among their contempo- 


raries ? | 
OFTENTI MES. adv. e 
From the compoſition of this word it is 
reaſonable to believe, that of# was once 
an adjective, of which often was the 
plural; which ſeems retained in the 
phraſe thine often infirmities, 
TEN.] Frequently; many times; often. 

Is our faith in the bleſſed Trinity a matter need - 

leſs, to be ſo oftentimes mefitioned and opened in 


_ . Addiſon's Freebolder. 


[often and times.” 


See Or- 


the principal part of that duty which we owe to 


God, our public prayer Hooker. 
The difficulty was by what means they could ever 


arrive to places oftentimes ſo remote from the ocean. 


We oodTvard.s 
It is equally neceſſary that there ſhonld be à fu 
ture ſtate, to vindicate the juſtice of God, and 
ſolve the preſent irregularities of Providence, whe- 
ther the beſt men be «ftentimes only, or always the 
moſt miſerable. Atterburys 
OrTT1 MEs. adv. [oft and times.) Fre- 
quently ; often. 
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Than ſelf-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 


' Ocx't. 
Oc1i've. 
round and a hollow; almoſt in the form | 


To OLE. v. a. [dagb, an eye, Dutch. ] 
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Oftrimes nothing profits more ' 


Well manag'd. Milton's Paradiſe Let. 
Offetimes before I hither did reſort, b 
Charmed with the converſation of a man 

Who led a rural life. Dryden and Lee 
n. /. A ſort of moulding an 


architecture, conſiſting of a 


of an 8, and is the ſame with what Vi- 
truvius calls cima. Cima reverſa, is an 
ogee with the hollow downwards. Harris. 


To view with fide glances, as in fond- 


neſs; or with a deſign not to be heeded. 
From their high ſcaffold with a trumpet cheek, 
And opling all their audience, then they ſpeak. 
| Dryden. 
If the female tongue will be in motion, why 
ſhould it not be ſet to go right ? Could they talk pf 
the different aſpects and conjunctions of planets, they 
need not be at the pains to comment upon oglings 
and clandeſtine marriages. | Addiſon. 
Whom is he ogling yonder? himſelf in his look- 
ing glaſs. Arbuthnot. 


nk in water, as the oil of gualacum and 


| tiled one; and for that purpoſe made choice of the 
common oi or ſpirit. | 


To Ott. v. a. 


n 


. « 2 4) Harris. 
After this expreſſed oi, we made trial of a di- 


1 Boyle. 
A curious artiſt long inur'd to toils | 
Of gentler ſort, with, combs, and fragrant oils, 
Whether by chance, or by ſome god inſpir'd, 
So toucht his curls, his mighty ſoul was fir d. 
| . Young» 
[from the noun.] . To. 


ſmear or lubricate with oil. | 
The men fell a rubbing of armour, which a great 
while had lain oiled. Wotton. 
Amber will attract ſtraws thus oiled, it will con- 
vert the needles of dials, made either of braſs or 
iron, although they be much oiled, for in thoſe 
needles conſiſting free upon their center there can 
be no adheſion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Swift oils many a ſpring which Harley moves. 


Swift. | 
O1'LcoLOUR. 3. J [oil and colour.] Co- 


lour made by grinding coloured ſub- 
ſtances in oil. 

Oilcolours, after they are brought to their due 
temper, may be preſerved long in ſome degree of 
ſoftneſs, kept all the while under water. Boyle. 


O'xER. n./. [See Ocurs.] A 1 
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cloves. | O1'Nn TMENT. #. /.- [from eint. Us. 


guent ; unctuous matter to ſm 
thin -* 2 7” Ef 

Life and long health that gracious ointy 
And deadly wounds could heal, and — wk 
The ſenſeleſs corpſe appointed for the grave, 


oar any 


ve / : | 
And Klaius taking for his younglings 5% hg wo 


Leſt greedy eyes to them might challenge lay 
Buſy with oker did their ſhoulders mark. 
Red oer is one of the moſt heavy Colours : Ly 
low oker is not ſo, becauſe it is clearer, 9554 i 
OLD. 44%. [eald, Saxon; alt, German, 
1. Paſt the middle part of life; not young 
To old age fince you yourſelf aſpire, 85 
Let not old age diſgrace my high deſire. 
He wooes high and low, young and /d. 5% f 
Wanton as girls, as old wives fabulous, cn 
"Tis greatly wiſe to know, before we're told * 
The melancholy news that we grow old. f 
2. Decayed by time. 
Rai ment waxed not od upon thee, Deuteronony, 


3. Of long continuance ; begun long ago 

When Gardiner was ſent over as ambaſſador 
into France, with great pomp, he ſpoke to an ud 
acquaintance of his that came to take his lese 


Sidney, 


8 idney, 


Young, 


O'cizr. . /. [oogheler, Dutch.] A ſly 
azer; one who views with ſide glances. 
VU pon the diſuſe of the neck- piece, the tribe of 


of him. Camden's Remains. 
4. Not new. 
Ye ſhall eat of the old ſtore. 


O1'LINEss. 2. J. | from oily. ] UnQuoul- 
neſs; greaſineſs; quality approaching 
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O'crEssSEs. 2. J. | 


On. interjeck. An exclamation denoting 


OIL. 1. J. [ ocel, SAXON z oleum, Latin. ] 
1. The juice of olives expreſſed. 


2. Any fat, greaſy, unctuous, thin matter. 


3. The juices of vegetables, whether ex- 


lers ſtared the fair ſex in the neck rather than in 
| face. Addiſon. 


ack was a prodigious og/er ; he would ogle you 


diſh made by mingling different kinds 


of meat; a medley ; a hotchpotch. 
Theſe general motives of the common good, I 
will not ſo much as once offer up to your lordſhip, 
though they have fall the upper end; yet, like 
great op/ics, they rather make a ſhew than provoke 
appetite. Suckling. 
Where is there ſuch an oglio or medley of various 
opinions in the world again, as thoſe men entertain 
in their ſervice, without any ſcruple as to the di- 
verſity of their ſects and opinions? X. Charles. 


He that keeps an open houſe, ſhould conſider that 


there are og/ios of gueſts, as well as of diſhes, and 
that the liberty of a common table is as good as a 
tacit invitation to all ſorts of intruders. L'Eftr. 


in heraldry. ] Cannon 
balls of a black colour. 


pain, ſorrow, or ſurpriſe. 
He, 

Like a full acorn'd boar, a churning on, 
Cry'd, ob. and mounted. Shakeſpeare's 22 

Oh me! all the horſe have got over the river, 
what ſhall we do ? Walton's Angler. 
| My eyes confeſs jt, 
My every action ſpeaks my heart aloud 
But cb, the madneſs of my high attempt 
Speaks louder yet ! Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


Bring pure ci olive beaten for the light. - Ex-d. 


In moſt birds there is only one gland; in which 
are divers cells, ending in two or three larger cells, 
lying under the nipple of the oi/ bag. Derbam. 


preſſed or drawn by the ſtill that will 
not mix with water. | | 


Oil with chemiſts called ſulphur, is the ſecond 
of their hypoſtatical, and of the true five chymical 
principles. It is an inflammable, unctuous, ſubtile 
ſubſtance, which uſually riſes after the f,irit. The 
chemiſts attribute to this principle all diverſity of co- 
lours. There are two ſorts of oi; one, which 


will (wim upon water, as oi of aniſeed and laven- | 
der, wich the chemittc call effential; and another 


1 


OrLMAN. 2. /; [oil and man.] One 
O1'LsHoP. 2. J. [oil and fbop.] A ſhop 


Or'Ly. adj. | from oil. 
1. Conſiſting of oil; containing oil; hav- 


charge; not becauſe it ſticketh faſter, but becauſe 


2. Fat; greaſy. 


O1L'LYGRAIN. 2. J. A plant. 
| Or LYPALM. 2. /. 


To OINT. v. a. [oint, Fr.] To anoint ; 


kind, which probabiy is mixt with faits, and will | 


to that of oil. 
Baſil hath fat and ſucculent leaves; which oili- 
neſs, if drawn forth by the ſun, will make a very 


Smoke from unctuous bodies and ſuch whoſe 
oilineſs is evident, he nameth nidor. Brown. 
Chyle has the ſame principles as milk, viſcidity 


from the caſeous parts, an oi/ineſs from the buty- |. 


raceous parts, and an acidity from the tartareous. 
Floyer. 
The fleſh of animals which live upon other 
animals, is moſt antiacid ; though offenſive to the 
ſtomach ſometimes by reaſon of their ojlineſs. 
| Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


who trades in oils and pickles. 
where oils and pickles are ſold. 


ing the qualities of oil. 
The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, will not diſ- 


air preyeth upon water and flame, and fire upon oil. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtcry. | 


Watry ſubſtances are more apt to putrify than 
oily. | Bacon. 
Flame is groſſer than groſs fire, by reaſon of the 
mixture with it of that viſcous oily matter, which, 
being drawn out of the wood and candle, ſerves 
for fewel. Digby. 


This oi/y raſcal is known as well as Paul's 
Go call him forch. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Miller. 
A tree. It grows 
as high as the mainmaſt of a ſhip. The 
inhabitants make an oil from the pulp 
of the fruit, and draw a wine from 
the body of the trees, which inebriates ; 
and with the rind of theſe trees they 
make mats to lie on. Miller. 


"to ſmear with ſomething unctuous. 
They oint their naked limbs with mother'd oil, 
Or from the founts where living ſulphurs boil, 


They mix a med cine to foment their limbs. Dryd. | 


Iſmarus was not wanting to the war, 
Directing ointed arrows from afar ; 


. Leviticus, 
The vine beareth more grapes when it is young; 
but grapes that make better wine when it is % 
» 


for that the juice is better concocted. Bay, 


the outfide of his eye inward, and the white up- great change. £ Faces. e g , 

ward. Arbuthnot. Wine Is inflammable, ſo as it hath a kind of z* 888 2 pres xi ; indeftricc 41 

* 0 LS * 1 
O'cL10. 3. /. [from olla, Spaniſn.I A] ilineſs. Bacon. | ured to hardſhip geek te 3 k. 


old Ligurians. 
6. Of any ſpecified duration. 


How old art thou? Not fo young, Sir, to loye 
a woman for finging ; nor ſo od to doat on ber 
for any thing. I have years on my back forty. 
eight. | Shakeſpeare's King Leer, 
Plead you to me, fair dame ? I know you not; 
In Epheſus I am but two hours old, | 
As ſtrange unto your town as to your talk, Sbal. 
He did enfold 
Within an oxe hide, flea'd at nine years cid, 
All th' airie blaſts, that were of ſtormie kinds. 
| | 75 Chapman, 
Any man that ſhall live to ſee thirty perſons 
deſcended of his body alive together, and all above 
three years old, makes this feaſt, which is done at 
the coſt of the ſtate. - Bacon. 
7. Subſiſting before ſomething elſe. 
Equal ſociety with them to hold, | 
Thou need'ſt not make new ſongs, but ſing the ald. 
Convleys 


Aldiſns 


The Latian king, unleſs he ſhall ſubmit, 
Own his o/d promiſe, and his new forget, 
Let him in arms the pow'r of Turnus prove. 

Dryden, 

He muſt live in danger of his houſe falling about 
his ears, and will find it cheaper to build it from 
the ground in a new form; which may not be ſe 
convenient as the old. ' Sxvifts 

8. Long practiſed. ' . 

Then ſaid I unto her that was old in adulteries, 
will they now commit whoredoms with her? 

5 Exel. xxill. 43. 
9. A word to ſignify in burleſque lan- 


guage, more than enough. | 
Here will be old Utis ; it will be an excellent 

ſtratagem. Sbabeſpeare. 

Here's a knocking indeed; if a man were por- 

ter of hell gate, he ſhould have old turning the keys 

| Sbaleſpeurt. 

10. Of old; long ago; from ancient 

times. TY 

| Theſe things they cancel, as having been inſti- 

tuted in regard of occaſions peculiar to the times 

old, and as being now ſuperfluous. Heber. a 


Whether ſuch virtue ſpent of old now fail'd 


And death with poiſon arm'd, 


Dryden's neid. | 


More angels to create. Milton; uy 4 


« 4.4 * 
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A land there is, Heſperia nam'd ef old, - 
The ſoil is fruitful, and the men are bold 
Now call'd Italia, from the leader's name. Dryden, 

In days of old there liv'd of wy Hg fame, 

A valiant prince, and Theſeus was his name. Dryd. 
OL0ra"sHLIONED. adj. [old and faſhion. } 
Formed according to obſolete cuſtom. 

Some are offended that I turned theſe tales into 
modern Engliſh ; becauſe they look on Chaucer as 
a dry, oldfaſhioned wit, not worth reviving. Dryd. 

He is one of thoſe oldfaſhioned men of wit and 

leaſure, that ſhews his parts by raillery on mar- 
5 Addiſon. 
riages : 

O'LDEx. adj. [from old; perhaps the 
Saxon plural.] Ancient. This word 
is not now in uſe. | 1 

Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i th* o/den time, 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gen'ral weal. Shak. 
O'.vxtss. 2. J. [from ed.] Old age; 
antiquity 3 not newneſs ; quality of be- 
ing old. | 

This policy and reverence of. ages, makes the 
world bitter to the beſt of our times; keeps our 
fortunes from us till our o/dneſs cannot reliſh them. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
OLza"cix0Us. adj. [oleaginus, Lat. from 
oleum ; oleagineux, French. ] Oily; 
unctuous. ; 

The ſap, when it firſt enters the root, is earthy, 
watery, poor, and ſcarce oleaginous. Arbuthnot. 
Orka cinousNerss. 2. J. [from oleagi- 
nous.] Oilineſs. 

In ſpeaking of the o/caginouſneſs of urinous ſpi- 
rits, I employ-the word moſt rather than all. Boyle. 
OLEANDER. 2. J. [oleandre, Fr.] The 
plant roſe bay. . ; 
OLE ASTER. u. J. [Latin.] Wild olive; 
a ſpecies of olive. It is a native of 
Italy, but will endure the cold of our 
climate, and grow to the height of ſix- 
teen or eighteen feet. It blooms in 
June, and perfumes the circumambient 
air to a great diſtance. Miller. 
OrE'osE. adj. [oleoſus, Lat.] Oily. 

Rain water may be endued with ſome vegetating 
or prolifick virtue, derived from ſome ſaline or o/coſe 
particles it contains» Ray. 

In falcons is a ſmall quantity of gall, the olecus 
parts of the chyle being ſpent moſt on the fat. 

| Floyer on the Humours. 
To OI TA CT. v. a. [olfſadtus, Latin.] To 
ſmell. A burleſque word. 

There is a Machiavilian plot, | 
Tho' every nate o{fa& it not. Hudibras. 
OLra"ctory. adj. [olfafoire, Fr, from 
olfacio, Lat.] Having the ſenſe of 


ſmelling. 


| 


bodies at a diſtance, immediately affect the olfattory 
nerves. Loc ke. 
O7 r D. | adj. [olidus, Lat.] Stink- 
O'Lipovs, ing; fœtid. | 

In a civet cat a different and offenſive odour pro- 

ceeds, partly from its food, that being eſpecially 

fih, whereof this humour may be a garous excre- 
tion and oliduus ſeparation. Brown. 

The fixt ſalt would have been not unlike that of 
men's urine; of which lid and deſpicable liquor I 
choſe to make an inſtance, becauſe chemiſts are 
not wont to take care for extracting the fixt ſalt 
of it, x | Boyle. 
OLica RCH. 8 - [inyzpy ie] A form 

of government which places the ſu- 
preme 

ſtocracy. 
— 0 

The worſt kind of oligarchy is, when men are 

governed indeed by a few, and yet are not taught 
» 200 what thoſe fe 


fo F | Sidney. 


Effluvias, or inviſible particles that come from 


power in a ſmall number; ari- 


w be, whom they ſhould 


9 4 
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We have no ariſtocracies but in contemplation z 
all oligarchies, wherein a few men domineer, do 
what they liſt. | Burton. 
After the expedition into Sicily, the Athenians 
choſe four hundred men for adminiſtration of affairs, 
who became a body of tyrants; and were called an 
oligarchy, or tyranny of the few; under which 
hateful denomination they were ſoon after depoſed. 


Sævift. 
O'L1o. x. /. [olla, Span.] A mixture; 
a medley. See OcL10. | 

Ben Jonſon, in his Sejanus and Catiline, has 
given us this do of a play, this unnatural mixture 
of comedy and tragedy. Dryden. 

I am in a very chaos to think I ſhould ſo forget 
myſelf. But I have ſuch an ie of affairs, I know 
not what to do. Congreve. 

O'lirory. . . [olitor, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the kitchen garden. 

Gather your olitory ſeeds. FEmelyn's Kalendar. 

"OL1VA'STER. adj. [olivaſtre, Fr.] Dark- 
ly brown; tawny. 

The countries of the Abyſenes, Barbary, and 
Peru, where they are tawny, clivaſter, and pale, 
are generally more ſandy. Dy Bacon. 

O'L1ve. . /. [olive, French; olea, Lat.] 
A plant producing oil; the emblem of 
peace ; the fruit of the tree. 

The leaves are for the moſt part oblong and 
ever- green; the flower confiſts of one leaf, the 
lower part of which is hollowed, but the upper part 
is divided into four parts; the ovary, which is fixed 
in the center of the flower cup, becomes an oval, 
ſoft, pulpy fruit, abounding with a fat liquor in- 
clofing an hard rough ſtone, Miller. 

To thee, heav'ns, in thy nativity, 

Adjudz'd an «ive branch and laurel crown, 

As likely to be bleſt in peace and war. Shakeſpeare. 
In the purlews of this foreſt, ſtands 

A ſheepcote fenc'd about with olive trees. Shakeſp. 

The ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt. In 
like manner thou ſhalt deal with thy vineyard, and 
olive yard. | Exodus, xxiil. 11. 

Their olive bearing town. Dryden's ZEneid. 

It is laid out into a grove, a vineyard, and an 
allotment for olives and herbs. Broome. 

OuBRE. x. /. [hombre, Spaniſh.] A 
game of cards played by three. 

He would willingly carry her to the play; but 
ſhe had rather go to lady Centaure's, and play at 
ombre. | Tatler. 

When ombre calls his hand and heart are free, 
And, join'd to two, he fails not to make three. 

| = Young. 
Ou “GA. n. . [uutyz.] The laſt letter 
of the alphabet, therefore taken in the 


Holy Scripture for the laſt. 

I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
ending. Revelations. 
O“ ELETr. . /. [omelette, French.] A 

ind of pancake made with eggs. 
OMEN. 2. /. [omen, Latin. ] A fign 

good or bad; a prognoſtick. 

Hammond would ſteal from his fellows into 
places of, privacy, there to ſay his prayers, omens 
of his future pacifick temper and eminent devo- 
tion. Fell. 

When young kings begin with ſcorn of juſtice, 
They make an onen to their after reign. Dryden. 

The ſpeech had 97, that the Trojan race ; 
Should find repole, and this the time and place. 


. 
© 


| 


] 


* Dryden. 
Chooſe out other ſmiling hours, 
Such as have lucky cmens ſhed 
O'er forming laws and empires riſing. Prior. 


| O'MENED. adj. [from omen.] Containing 


prognoſticks. 

Fame may prove, 
Or omen d voice, the meſſenger of Jove, 
Propitious to the ſearch. Pope's Odyſſey. 


OMENTUM. n./. Latin. ] 


| 


| 


O MI 
| 5 
The cawl, called alſo reticulum, from its ſtruc 
ture reſembling that of a net. When the perito- 
num is cut, as uſual, and the cavity of the ab- 
domen laid open, the omentum or cawl preſents itſelf 
firſt to view. This membrane, which is like a 
wide and empty bag, covers the greateſt part of 
the guts. Quincy. 
O MER. 2. / A Hebrew meaſure about 
three pints and a half Engliſn. Bailey. 
To O'MINATE. v. 4. [ominor, Latin.] 


To foretoken; to ſhew prognoſticks. 
This ominates ſadly, as to our diviſions with the 
Romaniſts. Decay of Piety. 
OminaA'T1ON. #. J. [from ominor, Lat.] 
Prognoſtick. * | 
The falling of ſalt is an authentick preſagement 
of ill luck, yet the ſame was not a general pro- 
gnoſtick of future evil among the ancients ; but a 
particular omination concerning the breach of 
friendſhip, | Brown. 


O'mMinovs. adj. [from omen.] | 


* 


o 


1. Exhibiting bad tokens of futurity ;. 
foreſhewing ill; inauſpicious. 
Let me be duke of Clarence; 
For Glo'ſter's dukedom is ominouss Sbaleſpeare. 
Pomfret, thou bloody priſon, 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers. Shakeſpeare. 


« Theſe accidents, the more rarely they happen, 
the more ominous are they eſteemed, becauſe they 
are never obſerved but when ſad events do enſue. 
| Hayward. - 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, © © 
He laſt betakes him to this ominous wood, Milton. 
As in the heathen worſhip of God, a ſacrifice 
without an heart was accounted ominous ; ſo in the 


chriſtian worſhip of him, an heart without a facri- 
fice is warthleſs. Southe- 


Pardon a father's tears, 
And give them to Charinus* memory; 
May they not prove as ominous to thee. - Dryden. 
2. Exhibiting tokens good or ill, | 
Though he had a good eminous name to have 
made a peace, nothing followed. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
It brave to him, and ominous does appear, 
To be oppos'd. at firſt, and conquer here. Covleys - 
O'MINOUSLY, adv. [from ominous.]. With 
good or bad onen. 


O'MixnousNEss. 2. / [from ominous: ] 
The quality of being ominous. 
Ou1's810Nn. 2. J [omifſus, Latin. ] 
1. Neglect to do ſomething; forbearance 
of ſomething to be done. 
Whilſt they were held back purely by doubts 
and ſcruples, and want of knowledge without their 
_ own faults, their omiſſion was fit to be connived at. - 
| | | Kettlewell. 
If he has made no proviſion for this change, the 
omiſſron can never be repaired, the time never re- 
deemed. f Rogers. 
2. Neglect of duty, oppoſed to commiſ- 
ſion or perpetration of crimes. . 
Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary, : 
Seals a commiſſion to a blan: of danger. Shateſp. 
The moſt natural diviſion f all offences, is into 
thoſe of omiſſn and thoſe of commiſſion. Addiſon. 
To OMTT. v. a. [omitto, Lat.] 
1. To leave out; not to mention. 
Theſe perſonal compariſons 1 omit, becauſe 1 
would ſay nothing that may ſavour of a ſpirit of 
flattery. Bacons 
Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd, 
Who can mit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios' worth? | | 
2. To negle@ to practiſe. 
Fer father omitted nothing in her education, that 
might make her the moſt accompliſhed woman of 
her age. 8  - Addiſon, 
OM1"TTANCE. 2. . [from omit.] For- 
bearahce, Not in uſe. 


\ 
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Dryden. 


He faid, mine eyes were black, and my hair 
ack ; | | 
And 


* 


= 
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Ownira'rious. adj. [omnifariam, Lat.] 


'Ouniyea'riTY. 2. / [omnis and par, 


. ²˙ —˖ Two, =. _.; 
. mn & — 


 OuniPRE'SENT. adj. [omnis and præ- 


n 


, 


Anf new I am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me! © 1 


1 marvel why I anſwer'd not again | 


But that's all one, om#rrance is no quittance. 
| Shake 


eſpeare. 


Of all varieties or kinds. 
Theſe particles could never of themſelves, by 
ormmifarious kinds of motion, whether fortuitous or 
mechanical, have fallen into this vifible ſyſtem. | 
| Bentley. 
But if thou omnifaricus drinks wou'dſt brew; 
Beſides the orchard, ev'ry hedge and buſh 
Affords aſſiſtance. 
OM x1" FEPROUS. adj. [omnis and fero, Lat.] 
Allbearing. Did. 
"Oltn1'Fick. adj. [emnis and facio, Lat. ] 
All- creating. | | | 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, 
peace 
Said then th' ni word, your diſcord end. Milt. 
O'mnirForRM. adj. [omnis and forma, 
Lat.] Having every ſhape. _ Did. 
Omni cGEnous. adj, [omnigenss, Latin.) 


Conſiſting of all kinds. Dic 


Latin.] General equality. 

Their own working heads affect, without com- 
mandment of the word, to wit, omniparity of 
churchmen. | | Whites 

Ou NI POTENCE. 0 n. J. Comni potentia, 
Ouni POTENCY. Latin.] Almighty: 
power ; unlimited power. | 
Whatever fortune 
Can give or take, love wants not, or deſpiſes 
Or by his own omnipotence ſupplies. Denham. 

As the ſoul bears the image of the divine wiſ- 
dom, ſo this part of the body repreſents the mi- 
potency of God, whilſt it is able to perform ſuch 
wonderful effects. _ Wilkins. 

The greateſt danger is from the greateſt power, 


and that is omnipotencys Tullotſon. 
How are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord, 

How ſure is their defence, 
Eternal wiſdom is their guide, 

Their help, omnipetence. Addiſon. 


Will omnipotence neglect to ſave, 
The ſuffering virtue of the wiſe and brave? Pope. 
OunrroTENT. adj. [ omnipotens, Latin. ] 
Almighty ; powerful without limit ; all- 
powerful. | 
You were alſo Jupiter, a ſwan, for the love of 
Leda: oh cm potent love | how near the god drew 
to the complexion of a gooſe | Shakeſpeare. 
The perfect being muſt needs be omnipotent;, 


both as TeIF-exiſtent and as immenſe; for he that 


Is ſelf-exiſtent, having the power of being, hath 
the power of all being; equal to the cauſe of all be- 
ing, which is to be omnipotent. Crew. | 
OMNIPRE'SENCE. 2. J. [omnis and præ- 
ſens, Latin.] Ubiquity; unbounded 
preſence. * 7 
He alſo went 
Inviſible, yet ſtaid, ſuch privilege 
Hath omnipreſence. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Adam, thou know'ſt his omnipreſence fills 
Land, ſea, and air. Milton's Paradiſe L:ft. 
Ihe ſoul is involved and preſent to every part: 
and if my ſoul can have its effectual energy upon 
my body with eafe, with how much more facility 
can a being of immenſe exiſtence and omnipre- 
fence, of infinite wiſdom and power, govern a great 
but finite univerſe ? Hale. 


» 


ſexs, Latin.] Ubiquitary; preſent in 


every place, 
Omniſcient maſter, omnipreſent king, 
To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtreſs I bring! Prior. 
OMnr'sCIENCE. | #. J [omnis and ſcien- 
OMn1'sCIENCY. 5 tia, Latin. ] Bound- 
leſs knowledge; infinite wiſdom. 


Philips. 
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In all this miſtonſtruction of my actions, as 1 
have no judge but God above me, ſo I can have 
comfort to appeal to his emniſciences King Charles. 

Thinking by retirement to obſcure himſelf from 
God, Adam infringed the omniſciency and eſſential 
ubfquity of his Maker, who, as he created all 
things, is beyond and in them all. Brown. 

An immenſe being does ſtrangely fill the ſoul 
and omnipotency, omniſciency, and infinite goodneſs, 
enlarge the ſpirit while it fixtly looks upon them. 

Burnet. 

Since thou boaſt'ſt th omniſcience of a God, 

Say in What cranny of Sebaſtian's ſoul, 

Unknown to me, ſo loath'd a crime is lodg'd ? 

| Diyden. 
Om n1'sCcIEnT. adj. [omnis and cio, 
bounds; knowing every thing. 

By no means truſt to your own judgment alone 
for no man is omniſcient. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
| What can *ſcape the eye 

Of God all- ſeeing, or deceive his heart 

Omniſcient ? Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Whatſoever is known, is ſome way preſent ; 
and that which Is preſent, cannot but be known 
by him who is omniſcient. South. 

It is one of the natural notions belonging to the 

Supreme Being, to conceive of him that he is i- 

ſcient. Wilkins. 

Omniſcient maſter, omnipreſent king, 

To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtreſs I bring” Pricr. 
Omn1'scious. adj. | omnis and ſcio, Lat.] 


All-knowing. Not in uſe. 

I dare not pronounce him omyiſcicus, that being 
an attribute individually proper to the - Godhead, 
and incommunicable to any created ſubſtance. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

Omn1vorRous. adj. [omnis and woro, 
Latin.] All-devouring. Di. 
OMo'PLATE. #. /. 


The ſhoulder blade. Die. 


ewlxz%.] An optick glaſs that is convex 
on both ſides, commonly called a con- 
vex lens, Did. 
ON. prep. [aen, Dutch; an, German.] 
1. It is put before the word, which ſigni- 
fies that which is under, that by which 
any thing is ſupported, which any thing 
ſtrikes by falling, which any thing co- 
vers, or where any thing is fixed. 
He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 


What news ?— 
— Richmond is on the ſeas, — 
— There let him ſink and be the ſeas on him. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Diſtracted terror knew not what was beſt ; 
On what determination to abide. Daniel's Civ. War. 
How ſoon hath Time, the ſuttle thief of youth, 
Stol'n en his wing my three and twentieth year. 
Milton. 
As ſome, to witneſs truth, Heav*n's call obey, 
So ſome on earth muſt, to confirm it, ſtay. Dryd. 
They ſtooping low, 


> 


Perch'd on the double tree. Dryden. 
On me, on me let all thy fury fall, 

Nor err from me, ſince I deſerve it all. Pope. 

2. It is put before any thing that 1s the 


ſubject of action. 


Th' unhappy huſband, huſhand now no more, 
Did on his tuneful harp his loſs deplore. Dryden. 


3. Noting addition or accumulation. 
Miſchiefs on miſchiefs, greater ſtill and more, 
The neighb'ring plain with arms is cover'd o'er. 
. | Dryden, 
4. Noting a ſtate of progreſſion. 


Ho Mzris ! whither on thy way ſo faſt ? 
This leads to town. Dryden. 


5. It ſometimes notes elevation. 


| 
Lat.] Infinitely wiſe; knowing without 


But on his knees at meditation. Shakyp. Rich. III. 


| 


l 
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 OMPHALO'PTICK. 2. /. [cuban and 


—_— 


| 


Chuſe next a province for thy vi ' 
On hills above, or in the — 1 — * * | 
' The ſpacious farmament on high. Aldi 
6. Noting approach or invaſion, 

Their navy ploughs the wat'ry main, 
Yet ſoon expect it on your ſhores again, Dod 
7. Notin » . or reliance. 

On God's providence and on your bounty, ay 
their preſent ſupport and future hopes depend. 


_Smallridge : 


* 


8. At, noting place. 
On each fide her, 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling 
Cupids. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
9. It denotes the motive or occaſion of any 
thing. 
T 2 ſame prevalence of genius, the world can 
not pardon your concealing, on the ſame conſider. 
ation; becauſe we neither have a living Varus * 
a Horace. Dryden 
The joy of a monarch for the news of a Vd 
muſt not be expreſſed like the ecſtaſy of a harlequz 
on the receipt of a letter from his miſtreſs, Dryden 
The beſt way to be uſed by a father on any oe. 
caſion, to reform any thing he wiſhes mended in 
his fon” Locks 
We abſtain on ſuch ſolemn occaſions from things 
lawful, out of indignation that we have often gra. 
tified ourſelves in things unlawful, Smallride, 
10. It denotes the time at which any 
thing happens: as, this happened on the 
firſt day, Or is uſed, I think, only 
before day or hour, not before deno. 
minations of longer time. | 
In the ſecond month, on the twenty-ſeventh day, 


Gene, 


paſſion, 
Compaſſion on the king commands me ſtoop, | 
Shakeſpeare 
Cou'd tears recal him into wretched life, 
Their ſorrow hurts themſelves ; on him is loſt, 
Dryden, 
12. In forms of denunciation it is put be. 


fore the thing threatned. 
Hence on thy life; the captive maid is mine, 
Whem not for price or pray'rs I will reſign. Drydens 
13. Noting imprecation. | | 
Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my miſery ! Shakeſpeare 
14. Noting invocation. 
On thee, dear wife, in deſerts all-alone, 
He call'd. Dryden's Virg. 24 
15. Noting the ſtate of a thing fired, 
This ſenſe ſeems peculiar, and 1s per- 


haps an old corruption of a fre. 
The earth ſhook to ſee the heavens on fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. Shak. Herry IV. 
The horſes burnt as they ſtood faſt tied in 
the ſtables, or by chance breaking looſe, ran up 
and down with their tails and manes on a light fire. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turkis 
His fancy grows in the progreſs, and becomes en 
fire like a chariot wheel by its own rapidity. Pope. 
16. Noting ſtipulation or condition. 
I can be ſatisfied on more eaſy terms. Drygder. 
17. Noting diſtinction or oppoſition. 
The Rhodians, on the other ſide, mindful of 
their former honour, valiantly repulſed the enemy's 


Knoles» 
18. Before it, by corruption, it ſtands for 


Dathing the garment of this peace, aboded _ 
The ſudden breach on't. Shakeſpeare's Henry VII . 
A thriving gameſter has but » poor car fy 

[ ice of his reputation 

who fills his pockets at the pri * 


19. Noting the manner of an event. 


How much her grate is alter d n the ſudden. 7 
| ; 20. On, 


Y 


11. It is put before the object of ſome 


_— 


'' 


| ad 
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20. On, the ſame with upon, See Urox. | 


On. adV. 5 Pr. 
1. Forward; in ſacceſſion. 

As he forbore one act, ſo he might have-for- 
born another, and after that another, and ſo on, 
till he had by degrees weakened, and at length mor- 
tified and extinguiſhed the habit itſelf, South. 

If the tenant fail the landlord, he muſt fail his 
creditor, and he his, and ſo on. Locke, 

Theſe ſmaller particles are again compoſed of 
others much ſmaller, all which together are equal to 
all the pores or empty ſpaces between them; and 
G on perpetual'y till you come to ſolid particles, 
ſuch as have no portes. 

2. Forward; in progreſſion. 
0n indeed they went; but oh! not far; 
A fatal ſtop travers d their head- long courſe. Dan. 

So ſaying, on he led his radiant files. Milton. 

My haſting days fly on with full career. Milton. 

Hopping and flying, thus they led him on 
To the ſlow lake. 3 

What kindled in the dark the vital flame, 


And ere the heart was form'd, puſh'd on the red'n- 


ing ſtream? Blackmore on Creation. 
Go to, I did not mean to chide ou; 
on with your tale. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
3. In continuance z without ceaſing. 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, 

Till this ſtormy night be gone, 

And th' eternal morrow dawn. Craſhaw. 
Sing on, ſing on, for I can-ne'er be-cloy'd. Dryd. 
You roam about, and never are at reſt ; 

By new defires, that is, new torments ill poſſeſt: 

As in a fev'riſh dteant you ſtill drink on, 

And wonder why your thirſt js never gone. Dryden. 
The peaſants defy the ſun ; they work on in the 

hotteſt part of the day without intermiſſion. Locke. 


4. Not off: as, he is neither on nor ; 
that is, he is irreſolute. 

5. Upon the body, as part of dreſs. His 
cloaths were neither en nor ; they 


were diſordered. See OFF. 
A long cloak he had on. Sidney. 
Stiff in brocade, and pinch'd in ſtays, 

Her patches, paint, and jewels on; 

All day let envy view her face, | | 

And Phyllis is but twenty-one. Prior. 


A painted veſt prince Voltager had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandſire won. 
. Blackmore. 
6, It notes reſolution to advance forward ; 
not backward. 
Since 'tis decreed, and to this period lead 
A thouſand ways, the nobleſt path we'll tread ; 
And bravely o, till they or we, or all, 
A common ſacrifice to honour fall, Denham. 


7. It is through almoſt all its ſignifications 
oppoſed to ef, and means approach, 
Junction, addition, or preſence. 


Ox. interje#. A word of incitement or 


encouragement to attack; elliptically | 


for go on. 


Therefore on, or ſtrip your ſword ſtark- naked; 


for meddle you muſt. Shakeſpeare's Teoelfth: Night. 
Cheerly on, courageous friends, 

To reap the harveſt of perpetual peace, 2 
By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. Shakeſpeare. 
On then, my muſe | and fools and knaves expoſe, 
And, ſince thou can'ſt not make a. friend, make 
foes. a Young. 
Once. adv. [from one.] | 
1. One time. | 


Trees that bear maſt, are fruitful but once in | 


two years; the cauſe is, the expence of ſap. Bacon. 
Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies, 

And after him the ſurer meſſenger, . 

A dove, ſent forth once and again to ſpy 


deen trees or ground. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
Unce every morn he march'd, and once at night. 
| Cooley. 


Newton. | 


+ Dryden. t 
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ONE 


|  »- You came out like ſome great monarch, to take 
& town but once a year, as it were for your diver- 
fion, though you had no need to extend your ter- 
ritories. 
O virgin! daughter of eternal night, 
Give me this once thy labour to ſuſtain 
My right, and execute my juſt diſdain. 
| In your tuneful lays, 
Once more reſound the great Apollo's praiſe. Pope. 
2. A ſingle time. 
Who this heir is, he does not once tell us. Locke. 
3. The ſame time. | 
| At once with him they roſe ; 
Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
Of thunder heard remote. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Fir'd with this thought, at once he ftrain'd the 
| breaſt, | 
And on the lips a burning kiſs impreſs'd. Dryden. 
4-. At a point of time indivifible. 
Night came on, not by degrees prepar'd, 
But all at once; at once the winds ariſe, 
The thunders roll. Dryden's Cimon and Ipbigenia. 
Now that the fixed ſtars, by reaſon of their 
immenſe diſtance, appear like points, unleſs ſo 
far as their light is dilated by refraction, may ap- 
pear from hence, that when the moon paſſes over 
and eclipſes them, -their light vaniſhes, not gra- 
dually like that of the planets, but all at once. 
Newton, 


_ 


5. One time, though no more. 

Fuſcinus, thoſe ill deeds that ſully fame, 
In blood once tainted, like a current run 
From the lewd father to the lewder fon. 

6. At the time immediate. 

This hath- all its force at. once, npon the firſt 
impreſſion, and is ever afterwards in a declining 
ſtate. Atterbury. 

7. Formerly; at a former time. 

Thereon his arms and once-lov'd portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. Denham. 

My ſoul had once ſome fooliſh fondneſs for thee, 
But hence tis gone. Addiſon. 


8. Once ſeems to be rather a noun than 


Dryden. 


an adverb, when it has ar before it, | 


and when it is joined with an adjective: 
as, this once, that once. 

One. adj. [an, cene, Saxon; een, Dutch; 
ein, German; , Greek. ] 

1. Leſs than two; ſingle; denoted by an 


Unit. 
The man he knew was one that willingly. 
For one good look would hazard all. Daniel. 
Pindarus the poet, and. one. of the wiſeſt,. ac- 
knowledged alſo one God the moſt high, to be the 
father and creator of all things. Raleigh, 
Love him by parts in all your num'rous race, 
And from thoſe parts form one collected grace: 
Then when you have refin'd to that degree, 
Imagine all in one, and think that one is he. Dryd. 


2. Indefinitely ; any; ſome one. 


om We ſhall 

Preſent: our fervices to a fine new prince, 

One of theſe days. Shakeſpeare. 
I took pains to make thee ſpeak, taught thee 

each hour | 

One thing or other. 

3. It is added to any. 

| When any one heareth the word of the king- 


wicked one and catcheth away that which was 

ſown in his heart. Matt. xiii. 19. 
If any one prince made a felicity in this life, and 

left fair fame after death, without the love of his 

ſubjects, there were ſome colour to deſpiſe it. 

| Suckling. 


4. Different; diverſe : oppoſed to azerher. 
What a. precious comfort to have ſo many, like 

brothers, commanding one another's fortunes ? 

| Shakeſpeare. 

It is one thing to draw outlines true, the features 

| like, the proportions exact, the colouring tolerable, 


* 


and anctber thing to make all theſe graceful. Dryd. 


dom, and underſtandeth it not, then cometh the 


| Suppoſe the common depth of the fea, taking * 


. Dryden. | 


q 


* | 
F - Dryden * | 


| 


1 other. 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


it 
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place with another, to be about a quarter of a mile. 
| | Bur net. 
It is one thing to think right, and another thing 
to know the right way to lay our thoughts befoze 
others with advantage and clearnefs. Locke. 
My legs were cloſed together by ſo many wrap- 
pers one over another, that I looked like an Egyp- 
tian mummy. _ Addiſon, 
There can be no reaſon why we ſhould prefer 
any one action to another, but becauſe we have greater 
hopes of advantage from the one than from the 
Smallridge. 
Two bones rubbed hard againſt one another, or 
with a file, produce a fetid ſmell. Arbutbnot. 
At one time they keep their patients ſo warm, 
cold regimen is in vogue. | Baker. 
5. One of two oppoſed to the other. 

Aſk from the one ſide of heaven unto the other, 

whether there hath been any ſuch thing as this. 
Deuteronomy, iv. 32. 

Both the matter of the ſtone and marchaſite, 
had been at once fluid bodies, till one of them, pro- 
bably the marchaſite, firſt growing hard, the other, 
as being yet of a more yielding confiſtence, ae- 
commadated itſelf to the harder's figure. Bey le- 

6. Not many; the ſame. 

The church is therefore one, though the members 
may be many; becauſe they all agree in one faith. 
There is one Lord and one faith, and that truth once 
delivered to the ſaints, which whoſoever ſhall re- 
ceive, embrace, and profeſs, muſt neceſſarily be 
accounted one in reference to that profeſſion : for if 
a company of believers become a church by beliey. 
ing, they muſt alſo become one church by believing. 
one truth, | Pearſons. 

7. Particularly one. 
One day when Phœbe fair, 
With all her band was following the chaſe, 

This nymph quite tir'd-with heat of ſcorching air, 

Sat down to reſt. | Spenſers 

One day, in turning ſome uncultur'd ground, 

In kopes a free-ſtone quarry might be found, 

His mattock met reſi ſtance, and behold, 

A caſket burſt, with diamonds fill'd, and galds Harte. 
8. Some future: 
N Heav'n waxeth old, and all the ſpheres above 
Shalt one day faint; and their ſwift motion ſtay.; 
1 And time itſelf, in time ſhall ceaſe to move, 
Bat the ſoul ſurvives and lives for aye. Davies. 


ONE. 2. /. [There are many uſes of the 
| word one, which ſerve to. denominate 
it a ſubſtantive, though ſome of them 
may ſeem rather to make it a pronoun 
relative, and ſome may perhaps be con- 
ſidered as conſiſtent with the nature of 


an adjective, the ſubſtantive being un- 
derſtood.] 


1. A ſingle perſon. 
If one by one you wedded all the world, 
She you kill'd would be unparallel' d. Shakeſpeare: . 
Although the beauties, riches, honours, ſciences, 
virtues, and perfections of all men were in the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſion of one, yet ſomewhat beyond and above 
all this there would. ſtill be ſought and earneſtly 
thirſted for. | Hookers 
From:his lefty ſteed he flew, ; 
And raifing one by one the ſuppliant crew, _ 
To comfort each. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
If one muſt be rejected, one — — 
Make him my Lord, within whoſe faithful breaſt 
Is fix d my image, and who loves me beft. Dryden. 
When join'd in one, the good, the fair, the great, 
Deſcends to the view muſes humble feat. Cane. 
2. A ſingle maſs or aggregate. 
It is one thing only as a heap is one. 
3. The firſt hour. 


Till *tis one o'clock, our dance of cuſtom 


Blackmore. . 


Let us not forget. | Shakeſpeare. 
4. The ſame thing, 
4 I anſwer'd. not again | 

| But that's all one. „ Shakeſpeare. . 


To. 


as almoſt to ſtifle them, and all of a ſudden the 5 
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5. A perſon, indefinitely and looſe. _ | 


A good acquaintance with method will greatly“ 


8. Perſons united. 


9. Concord; agreement; one mind. 


- 
- — . 


* 


— . \ 
ONE 
To be in the underftanding, and not to be un- 


derſtood, is all one, as to fay any thing is, and is 
not in the underſtanding. Locle. 


aſſiſt every one in ranging human affairs. atts. 


6. A perion, by way of eminence. 


Ferdinand 415 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one, 
The wiſeſt prince that there had reign d. Sbaleſp. 
7. A diſtinct or particular perſon. - | 
That man ſhould be the teacher is no part of 
the matter; for birds will learn one of another. 
: Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
No nations are wholly aliens and ſtrangers the one, 
to the other. Bacon's Holy Mar. 
The obedience of the one to the call of grace, 
when the other, ſuppoſed to have ſufficient, if not 
an equal meaſure, obeys not, may reaſonably be im- 
puted to the humble, malleable, melting temper. 

| Hammond. 

One or other ſees a little box which was carried 
away with her, and ſo diſcovers her to her friends. 


As I have made ye one, lords, one remain : 
So I grow ſtronger, you more honour gain. Shak. 


The king was well inſtructed how to carry him- 
ſelf between Ferdinando and Philip, reiolving to 
keep them at one within themſelves. Bacon. 

He is not at one with himſelf what account to 

give of it. Tillotſon. 
10. [On, Pon, French. It is uſed ſome- 
times a general or indefinite nomina- 
tive for any man, any perſon. For one 
the Engliſh formerly uſed men : as, they 
live obſcurely, men know not how ; or 
die obſcurely, men mark not when. A 
cham. For which it would now be ſaid, 
one knows not how, one knows not when ; 
or, it is not known how.] Any perſon; 
any man indefinitely. | 

It is not ſo worthy to be brought to heroical ef- 
feats by fortune or neceſſity, like Ulyſſes and 
ZEneas, as by one's own choice and working. Sidney. 

One may be little the wiſer for reading this dia- 
logue, fince it neither ſets forth what Erona is, nor 
what the cauſe ſhould be which threatens her with 
death. | 

One would imagine theſe to be the expreſſions of 
a man bleſſed with eaſe, affluence, and power; not 
of one who had been juſt tripped of all thoſe advan- 
tages. | Atterbury. 

For provoking of urine, one ſhould begin with 
the gentleſt firſt. Avrbuthnot on Aliments. 

For ſome time one was not thought to underſtand 
Ariſtotle, unleſs he had read him with Averroe's 
comment. | Baker, 

11. A perſon of particular character. 
Then muſt you ſpeak 
Of one that lov'd not wiſely, but too well; 
Of one not eaſily jealous; but being wrought 
Perplex'd in the extreme. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

With lives and fortunes truſting one 
Who fo diſcreetly us'd his own. Waller, 

Edward I. was one who very well knew how to 

uſe a victory, as well as obtain it. Hale 

One who contemned divine and human laws. | 

| Dryden. 
Forgive me, if that title I afford- 
To one, whom Nature meant to be a lord. Harte. 


12. One has ſometimes a plural, either 
when it ſtands for perſons indefinitely ; 
as, the great ones of the world; or when 
it relates to ſome thing going before, 
and is only the repreſentative of the an- 
tecedent noun. This relative mode of 
ſpeech, whether ſingular or plural, is in 
my ear not very elegant, yet is uſed by 


Dryden. 5 


Sidney. | 


good authors. 
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Be not found here; hence with your little onen. 


Shakeſpeaz e. 7 

Does the ſon receive a natural life? The ſub- 
ject enjoys a civil one: that's but the matter, this 
the form. ; 
- {Theſe ſucceſſes are more glorious which bring 
t to the world, than ſuch ruinous ones as are 

dyed in human blood. Glanv. 


He that will overlook the true teaſon of a thing 


which is but one, may eaſily find many falſe ones, 
error being infinite. ; Tillotſon. 

The following plain rules and directions, are 
not the leſs uſeful becauſe they are plain ones. 

 Atterbury, 
There are many whoſe waking thoughts are 
wholly employed on their ſleeping ones. Addiſon. 

Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad ſo- 
vereign, who might poſſibly have been a good one, 
he had been inyeſted with an authority limited by 
law. | Addiſon's Freebolder. 

This evil fortune which attends extraordinary 
men, hath been imputed to divers cauſes that need 
not be ſet down, when ſo obvious an one occurs, 
that when a great genius appears, the dunces are 
all in conſpiracy againſt him. Swift. 

13. One another, is a mode of ſpeech very 
frequent; as, they love one another; 
that is, one of them loves another : the 
form beats the trees againſt one another; 
that is, one againſt another. 

In democratical governments, war did commonly 
unite the minds of men; when they had enemies 
abroad, they did not contend with one another at 
home. Dawcnant. 

One berry. mn. . [aconitum, Latin,] 
Wolf*sbane, or monk'sbane. 

O'NEEYED. adj. [one and eye.] Having 
only one eye. | 

A fign-poſt dauber would diſdain to paint 
The .oneey"d heroe on his elephant. Dryden. 

The mighty family 
Of oneey*d brothers haſten to the ſhore. Addiſon. 

ONEIROCRI TICAL. adj. C pt,, Gr. 
onirocritigue, Fr. it ſhould therefore 
according to analogy be written entro- 

critical and onirocritick. | Interpretative 
of dreams. 

If a man has no mind to paſs by abruptly from 
his imagined to his real circumſtances, he may 
employ himſelf in that new kind of obſervation 
which my onejrocritical correſpondent has directed 
him to make. Addiſon's Spectator. 

ONnE1RoOCRI TICK. 7. /. [ Irevporgiieten, y Gr.) 
An intepreter of dreams. 5 

Having ſurveyed all ranks and profeſſions, I do 
not find in any quarter of the town an aneirocriticꝶ, 
or an interpreter of dreams. Addiſon's Spectator. 

O'nENEss. 2. J. [from one.] Unity; the 
quality of being one. | 
Our God is one, or rather very oneneſs and mere 
unity, having nothing but itſelf in itſelf, and not 
conſiſting, as all things do beſides God, of many 
things. e Hocker. 

The onencſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, referring 
to the ſeveral hypoſtaſes, is the one eternal indivi- 


ſible divine nature, and the eternity of the ſon's ge- 


neration, and his co-eternity, and his conſubſtan- 
tiality with the Father when he came down from 
Heaven and was incarnate. Hammond. 
O'NERARY. adj. [onerarius, Lat. one- 
raiſe, French.] Fitted for carriage or 
burthens; compriſing a burthen. 
To O'NERATE. v. a. [onero, Lat.] To 
load ; to burthen. 
OnERaA'TION. 2. /. [from onerate.] The 
act of loading. Di. 
O'neRous. adj. [onereux, French; one- 
e, Latin. ] Burthenſome-; oppreſ- 
A | | 
A baniſhed. perſon, abſent out of neceſſity, re- 


Holyday. | | 


tains all things onerous to himſelf, as a purcn . 
for his crime. . | W 
A plaat. | 5 1 
If the boy have not a woman's gift 
To rain a ſhower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well. | "8 | 
J an aſs, am onion-ey'd. $4 he "ay 
This is ev'ry cpok's opinion, Haan 
No ſav ry diſh without an onion : 
But let your kiſſing ſhould be ſpoil'd, 
Your onions muſt be throughly boil'd. Swif 
ONLY. adj. [from one, onely, or onelite.) 
1. Single; one and no more. 
Of all whom fortune to my ſword did brin 
This only man was worth the conquering, 54. 
2. This and no other. , 
The only child of ſhadeful Savernake, 
The logick now in uſe has long ly 
chair, as the only art taught in the ſchools for t. 
direction of the mind in the ſtudy of the ſciences, 


Zo This above all other: as, he ＋ 


only man for muſick. 
O'xLY. adv. 
1. Simply; ſingly ; merely; barely, 
I propoſe my thoughts only as conjectures. 
Burnt, 

The poſterity of the wicked inherit the ink 
of their fathers vices ; and that not only by a juſt 
judgment, but from the natural courſe of things, 

L Tillotſon, 

All who deſerve his love, he makes his own; 
And to be loy'd himſelf, needs only to be known, 

| | Dryder, 

The praQtice of virtue is attended not only with 
preſent quiet and ſatisfaction, but with comfortable 
hope of a future recompence. Neſſn. 

Nor muſt this contrition be exerciſed by us, mh 
for groſſer evils ; but when we live the beſt. Vale, 

2, So and no otherwiſe. | 

Every imagination of the thoughts of his beat, 

was only evil continually. Geneſis, vi. 5. 
3. Singly without more: as, orly begotten, 
O'NOMANCY. #. . [pa and nasha. 

_ Divination by a name. 

Deſtinies were ſuperſtitieuſly, by onomancy, de- 
ciphered out of names, as though the names and * 
natures of men were ſuitable, and fatal neceſſities 
concurred herein with voluntary motion. Camden. 

ONvOMANTICAL. adj. [ya and i. 

Predicting by names. 

Theodatus, when curious to know the ſucceſs of 
his wars againſt the Romans, an onemantica! ot 
name-wiſard Jew, willed him to ſhut up a num- 
ber of ſwine and give ſome of them Roman names, 
others Gothiſh names with ſeveral marks, and 
there to leave them. Camders 


O'NSET. 2. / [on and et.] 


1. Attack; ſtorm ; aſſault ; firſt brunt, 
As well the ſoldier dieth, which ſtandeth fi! 
as he that gives the braveſt onſet. Sidney 
| All breathleſs, weary, faint, 
Him ſpying, with freſh onſet he aſſail d, 
And kindling new his courage, ſeeming queint, 
Struck him ſo hugely, that through great conſtraint 
He made him ſtoop. | Sen. 
85 The ſhout F | 
Of battle now began, and ruſhing ſoun 
Of onſet. 28 = Milton's Paradiſe Lg. 
Sometimes it gains a point; and preſently i 
finds itſeif baffled and beaten off; yet ſtill it - 
news the onſer, attacks the difficulty afreſh ; plant 
this reaſoning and that argument, like ſo many . 
tellectual batteries, till at length it forces 3 2 
into the obſtinate encloſed truth. _ 
Without men and proviſions it is impoſſd 1 
ſecure conqueſts that are made in the firſt onſet 
an invaſion. | Adin 
| 2 Obſerve _ Z 
The firſt impetuous onſets of his grief; 1 . 


Uſe every artifice to keep him ſtedfaſt. 1. Some 
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ornamental appendage. This ſenſe, 
' ſays Nicholſon, is ſtill retained in North- 
umberland, where on/er means a 74 
I Will with deeds requite th gentleneſs; 1777 
And for an onſet, Titus, to vance Fin 
Thy name and honourable family, 
Lavinia will I make my empreſs. - 


p G ” 


. Something 


7 Shakeſpeare: | 


ſet upon; to begin. Not uſed, |. 
1 1 85 a while was hotly onſarted and a reaſon- 
able price offered, but ſoon cooled again. Carew. 


SLAUGHTER.) Attack; ſtorm; onſet. 
Not In be,: is. 9 4 3.4 i 7 
| They made à halt 
To view the ground, and where t aſſault, 


„ „ 
. 
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Then call'd a council, which was beſt, 4 
By ſiege or onſlaught to inveſt 
The enemy; and "twas n 
By ſtorm and onflaught to voy Hudibras, 
Ox To'LOGnST. n. /. [from entology.] One 
who conſiders the affections ng in 


general; a metaphyſician. 
Onro'LoOGY. 1. . Lu and Me.] The 
ſcience of the affections of being in 
general; metaphyſicks. F 
The modes, accidents and relations that belong 
to various beings, are copiouſly treated of in meta- 
phyſicks, or more properly ontology. Watts's Logick. 
O'xnwarD. advy. { onbpeand, Saxon. 
1. Forward; progreſſively. 
| My lord, 

When you went onward on this ended action, 
1 look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye. Shakeſpeare. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his ſeat, © 
The monſter moving oxward, came as faſt 
With horrid ſtrides. , 
Him thro* the ſpicy foreſt onward come 
Adam diſcern'd, as in the door he fat 
Of his cool bow'r. 
Not one looks backward, onward till he goes, 
Vet ne'erlooks forward farther than his noſe. Pope. 

2. In a ſtate of advanced progreſſion, 

| Philoxenus came to ſee how onward the fruits 
were of his friend's labour. Sidney. 
You are already ſo far oxzvard of your way, that 


- 


3 4 oy 


c 


. 


verſe. 


3. Somewhat farther. 
A little on2vard lend thy guiding hand 
To theſe dark ſteps, a little farther on. 


O'NY HA. n. . It is found in two diffe- 
rent ſenſes in ſeripture.— The odorife- 


= Dryden. 


cd 


* 


* it by the onyx or odoriferous ſhell, 
he onyx is fiſhed for in the Indies, 


matik Calmet. 
anke ſweet ſpices, onycha, and galbanum. Exod. 
O'nyx, x. /. [du.] The onyx is a ſemi- 
pellucid gem, of which there are ſeve- 


with brown and white zones, is the true 
emæ legitima of the ancients, | 
Nor are her rare endowments to be fold _. 
For glittering ſand by Ophir ſhown, ._ Vahl 


— 


it is of a dark horny colour, 
a bluiſh white, and ſometimes of red: when on 
one or both fides the, white there happens to lie 
alſo a plate of a reddiſh or freſh colour, the jewellers 
call the ſtone a ſardonyx. Foodwward on Fils. 


OOZE. x. J. [either from eaux, waters, 


% O'xsET. v . [from the noun.] To 


O'xsLAUHT. , / len and lay. See 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


where grows the ſpicanardi, the food of 
this fiſh and what makes its ſhell ſo aro- 


ral ſpecies, but the blueiſh white kind, 


The blue-ey*d ſaphir, or rich eyx tone. . Sandys. 
The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind: 
in which is a plate of 


's 


4 


'F* 


- 


| Opa'erry. n. ,. [opacite, French; 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


you have forſaken the imitation of ordinary con- 


Milton. 


rous ſnail or ſhell, and the ſtone onyx. | 
The greateſt part of commentators ex- 


Hill. 


| 


\ 


| 
| 


ter; ſlime. thts M43 
My ſod 7 th e ig bedded. + - 
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1. Soft mud; mire at the bottom of wa- 


Some carried up into their grounds the o9ze o 
| -falt water mud, and found good profit thereby. f 


Carew. 
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| b. empyreal heav'n, extended wide  - 


In circuit, undetermin d e or round; 
With opal towers, and battlements adorn d 
_ Of hving ſaphir. Milton Paradiſe *. 
We have this ſtone from Germany, and is th 
oodtvard. 


ſame with N . of the ancicats. 
5. 


Oui father Thames rais'@ vp his rev rend head, Or A N B- adj. [opacar, Latin.) Dare: 
in his e he ſought his ſedgy be, | not tranſparent; /clondy, xy. 
And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryden. 8 4 


2. Soft flow; ſpring. This ſeems to be 
the meaning in Prior. 1 
- From his firſt fountain and beginning coze, 

münden , ppngs Kors 

| Prior. 


3. The liquor of a tanner's vat. 


flow by ſtealth; to run gently; to drain j 

"ng os contracted limbs were cramp'd, even 
_ ; 4645 

' A watriſh humour ſwell'd and c d agen. Dryden. 

38 1a The lily drinks f 

The latent rill, ſcarce cozing thro' the graſs. 


475 | © 5 whos wg 
2 adj. ¶ from code. Miry; muddy; 
my. #5 THD obs TO POOL LINTS EF 4 

N From his o9zy bed, 
Old father Thames advanc'd his rev'rend bead. 


— 


1 | Pope. 
To OrAcATE. v. a. [opaco, Latin.] To 
* ſhade; to cloud; to darken ; to obſcure. 
The ſame corpuſcles upon the unſtopping of the 
glaſs, did opacate that part of the air they moved in. 
Boyle. ; 
a- 
citas, Latin.) Cloudineſs; want of 
tranſparency. | FS 
Can any thing eſcape eyes in whoſe opticks there | 
is no opacity ? 8 | Brown. 
Had there not been any night, ſhadow or opacity, 
we ſhould never have had any detetminate conceit of 
darkneſs. ; —  _-Glamnville. 
How much any body hath of colour, fo much 
hath it of opacity, and by ſo much the more unfit 
is it to tranſmit the ſpècies. . Ray. 
Ihe leaft parts of almoſt all bodies, are in ſome; 
meaſure tranſparent ; and the opacity of thoſe bo- 
dies ariſeth from the multitude of reflexions cauſed: 
in their internal parts. . Newton. 
Oyra"cous. adj. [opacus, Lat.] Dark; 
obſchre; not tranſparent... 
When he. perceiyes that opacous bodies do not 
hinder the eye from judging light to have an equal 
diſfuſon through the whole place that it rradintes, 
he can have no difficulty to allow air, that is dia- 
phanous, and more ſubtile far than they, and 
conſequently diviſible into leſſer atoms; and having 
Upon the firm pacavs globe 
Of this round world, whoſe firſt convex divides: 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclos'd 
From chaos, and th” inroad of darkneſs old,. 
Satan alighted. _ Milton's Paradiſe Lat. 
O'raL. . /: [opalus, Latin.) The opal 
is a very elegant and ſingular kind of 
ſtone ; it hardly comes within the rank 
of the pellucid gems, being much more 
| opake, and leſs hard. It is in the pebble 
ſhape, from the head of a pin to the 
bigneſs of a walnut. It is naturally 


planet-Like bodies. 
To Or Es 


| 7o Oozs. v. . (from the noun.] To] 79 Oren. - * Tſlandick ; 3, Greek, a 


1. To uneloſe; 


leſſer pores, gives leſs ſcope to our eyes to miſs | 


bright, and ſhows all its beauty with- 


it reſembles the fineſt. mother of pearl; 
its baſis ſeeming a blueiſh or greyiſh 
white, but with a property of reflefting 
all the colours of the rainbow, as turn- | 
ed differently to the light. 


Vol. II, 


French; or Fer, wernefs, Saxon. | 
Nan VA Be BY is 32. 4 #43 4 
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4 wes . 3 J habits bewrayed. | ; 
out the help of the lapidary: in colourggy "A friend who. relates his facceſs, talks Pimtg7 


Hill. 


ia 


| hey 
Shot upward ſtill direct, hence no way round 
Shadow from body opa, fall. Mien. 
Theſe diſappearing fixt ſtars were actually ex- 
tinguiſhed and turned into more r 
1 hne. 
* "1 
. a: (open, Saxon; op, 
hole. Ope is uſed only in poetry, 
when one ſyllable is more convenient 
than two. a 
to unlock; to put into 
ſuch a/ ſtate as that the inner parts 
may be ſeen or entered: the contrary 
to ut. £4: of eie En 
The world's mine oyſter, £4 
Which I with ſword will oper. Shakeſpeare 
Before you fight, ope this letter. Shakeſpeare. 
They conſent to work us harm and woe, 
To oe the gates, and fo let in our foes Fairfax. 
If a man pen a pit and not cover it, and an ox 
fall therein, the owner of the pit ſhall make it 
5 Exodus, xxi. a3. 


good. | 
Let us paſs through your land, and none ſhall 


| do you any hurt; howbeit they would not opex unto 


him. a . 8 Mac. v. 48. 
Open thy mouth for the dumb in the cauſe of 
all ſuch as are appointed to deſtruction. Prowerbs« 
Adam, now ope thine eyes; and firſt behold 
Th' effects which thy original crime hath wrotght 
In ſome to ſpring from thee, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The draw-bridges at Amſterdam part in the 
middle, and a veſſel, though under ſail, may paſs 
them without -the help of any one on ſhore; for 
the maſt-head, or break-water of the ſhip bearing 
againſt the bridge in the middle, opens it. Brozwns, 
BIS HET, Our fleet Apollo ſends, 
Where Tuſcan Tyber rolls with rapid force, | 
And where Numicus opes his holy ſource. Drydes. 
When firſt you pe your doors, and paſſing by, 
| The fad ill-omen'd object meets your eye. Dryden. 
My old wounds are 6per'd at this view, 
And in my murd'rer's preſence bleed anew. Dryden. 
When the matter is made, thefide muſt be open- 
ed to let it out, Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
2. To ſhow; to diſcover. i 
The Engliſh did adventure far for to oper: the 
north parts of America. Abbot's Deſc. of the World. 
3. To divide; to break. | 
The wall. of the cathedral church was opened by 
an earthquake, and ſhut again by a ſecond. Addiſor. 
4. To explain; to diſcloſe, r 
Some things wiſdom qpeneth by the ſacred books 
of ſcripture, ſome things by the glorious works of 
nature. 1 | Hooker, 
Paul reaſoned with them out of the ſcriptures, 


ening and alleging, that Chriſt muſt needs have 


- ſuffered and riſen again from the dead. Acts,, xvii. 
After the earl of Lincoln was ſlain,” the king 
ned himſelf to ſome of his council, that he was 

5 for. the earl's death, becauſe by him he might 
have known the bottom of his danger. Bacon. 
Gramont, governor of Bayonne, took an exqui- 
fite notice of their perſons and behaviour, and opened 


himſelf to ſome of his train, that he thought them 


to be gentlemen of much more worth than their 
Watt One 


into a new pleaſure ; and by mp bis misfor- 
tunes, leaves part of them behind him, Collier. 
5. To begin; to make the initial exhibi- 
tion. . F 
Vou retained him only for the k of your 
cauſe, and your maln law er is yet Dryden. 
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his & 
city and — F continually grows upon.the | mind. Locle... 
e | CARTS — 6. Ae not devied; not pre- 

| oOre.' ude Wo 

Or. v. . e tad the ee haves ee 


1. To e itſelf; not to N41 mut; 3 
not to continue cloſed. 85 

| The hundred doors I 

of themſelves ; a ruſhing whirlwind roars / 


ithin the cave. 

Unnumber'd treaſures ope at once, 
From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, © 
And decks the goddeſs. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 


— 


2. To bark. A term of hunting, * 


If I cry out thus upon no trail, never truſt me 
_- when I open again. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The night reſtores our actions done by day; 
As hounds in fleep will epen for their prey. Dryden. 
Hark ! the dog opens, take oy certain aimz 
The woodcock flutters. s Rural Sports. 
Ore. EY Ope 1s rare uſed but by 
O'yren. old authors, and by them in 
the primitive not figurative ſenſe. ] 
1. Uncloſed ; not ſhut. 
The gates are pe; now prove good ſeconds z 
_ Tis for the followers fortune widens them 
Not for the fliers, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Moſt ſacrilegious murder hath broke pe 
The lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence 
The life 0* th' building. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Then ſent Sanballat his ſervant, with an open 
letter in his hand. Nebemiab, vi. 5. 
With the ſame key ſet 2 the door 
Wherewith you lock'd it faſt before. 
Thro' the gate, 
. © Wide open and unguarded, Satan paſs d. 


ww, 


They meet the chiefs returning from the fight, 
And each with open arms embrac'd her choſen 
kni ight. Dryden. 
He, hep ZEneas on the plain appears, 
Meets him with open arms and falling tears. Dryd. 
The bounce broke ope the door. Dryden. 
The door was ope, they blindly grope the way. 
D 


7 
2. | Plain; apparent; evident ; publick. 
They 'erucify to themſelves the Son of God 
afreſh, and put him to an open ſhame, Hebrews. 
He irefully enrag'd would needs to open arms. 
Drayton. 
Th' under-work, tranſparent, ſhews too plain : 
Where open acts accuſe, th* excuſe is vain. Daniel. 
3. Not wearing diſguiſe ; clear; artleſs ; 
fincere. 
He was ſo ſecret therein, as not daring to be 
9 that to no creature he ever ſpake of it. 
Sidney» 
Lord Cordes, the hotter he was againſt the Eng- 
Tiſh in time of war, had the more credit in a 
© negotiation of peace; and beſides was held a man 
pen and of good faith. Bacon. 
The French are always open, familiar, and talka- 
tive ; the Italians ſtiff, ceremonious, and reſerved. 


Addiſons ] 


This reſerved myſterious way of acting towards 
perſons, who in right of their poſts expected a more 
Pen en, was imputed to ſome hidden deſign. 


Sift. 
His generous, open, undeſigning heart, 
Has begg'd his rival to ſollicit for him. Addiſon. 
. Not clouded ; clear. 
With dry eyes, * with an open look, 
She met his glance midway. Dryden' s Boccace, 
Then ſhall thy Craggs 
On the caſt ore another Pollio thine ; 
With aſpect open ſhall erect his head. P 


5. Not hidden; expoſed to view. K 
In that little ſpot of ground that lies between 


thoſe two great oceans of eternity, we are to ex- 


erciſe our thoughts, and lay open the treaſures of 
the divine wiſdom and goodneſs hid in this part of 
nature and providence. | 


Moral principles require reaſoning and diſcourſe | 


| 7. Not cloudy ; not gloomy... 


Dryden's /Eneid. I: 


Milton. | 


heir actions always ſpoken of with great ho- 
Hooker. | 


Burnet. | 


to diicover the certainty of their truths ; they 4 a 
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© againſt any man, the law is 
' deputies ; let them implead'one another. Aude, Nix. 
An cpen and warm winter a and 
ſummer. ; aer, Natural Hipay. | 
ncovered. ay 
Here is better then . Senders. 
And when at laſt in * will de, 
 F' watch your birth of immortality ;_ | 
Then, turtle-like, I' to my mate repair; 2 24 
And teach you your firſt flight in een air. Dryden. 
9. Expoſed,; without: defence. 


The ſervice that I truly did his bfe, 8 


Hatch left me open Shakeſpeare.' 
10. Attentive. 
Thine eyes are open upon all the ſons of men, to 
give every one according to his ways. Jeremiah. 
The eyes of the Lord are upon the- righteous, 
and his ears are open unto their cry. ian xxxiv. 
Or EN ER, . J. [from open. 
1. One that A ens; one that anlocks ! 3 
one that uncloſes. 
l True opener of mine eyes, 
Much better ſeems this viſion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days porteuds, than thoſe 1 
ton. 


wo ne. 


2. Explainer; ; interpreter, 
To us, th' ĩmagin'd voice of heav'n itſelf ; 
The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the ſanctities of heav'n, 
And our dull workings. Shakeſpeare” s Henry IV. 
3. That which ſeparates; diſuniter, 
There may be ſuch openers of compound bodies, 
becauſe there wanted not ſome experiments in which 
it appeared. Boyle. 
OrENEYED. adj. [open and gye.] Vigi 
lant; watchful. 
While you here do ſnoring lie, 
*d conſpiracy | | 
is time doth take. | Shakeſpeare” s Tempeſt. 


| „ 


0 


OPENHA'NDED. adj. [open and hand. ] | 


Generous ; liberal; munificent, 
Good heav's n, who renders mercy back for mercy, 
With penbanded bounty ſhall repay you - Nove. 
OPENHEA'RTED. adj. [open and heart.] 


Generous ; candid ; not meanly ſubtle. 
I know him well; he's free and openhearted. Dryd. 
Of an openbearted generous miniſter you are not 

to ſay that he was in an intrigue to betray his 

country; but in an intrigue with a lady. Arbutbnot. 


OyENHEA'RTEDNESS. #. . [open and 
heart.) Liberality; frankneſs ; finceri- | 


ty; munificence ; generoſity, 
O'yENING. 2. J. from open. |] 
1. Aperture; breach. 


The fire thus up, makes its way through the FR 


cracks ald openings of the earth. Woodward. 

2. Diſcovery at a diſtance; ; faint know- 
ledge; dawn. 

God has been pleaſed to di :Nipate this confuſion 


and chaos, and to give us ſome openings, ſome | 


- dawnings of liberty and ſettlement. Sautb's Sermons. 
The opening of your glory was like that of light; 
you ſhone to us from afar, and diſcloſed your firſt 
beams on diſtant nations. Dryden. 
Or ENL x. adv. [from open.] LY 
1. Publickly; not ſecretly ;-1n fight; z not 
obſcurely. 


nour, are now called openly into queſtion. 
Prayers are faulty, not whenſoever they be 
openly, made, but when hypocriſy is the cauſe of 


open praying. 1 Hooker. | 
Why ſhould you have put me. to den 700 
This claim which now you wear 0 7 Sbaleſp. 


5 


open, and there are 


But pen * be gin, as i", * 
| The authority Weich I dere d dem bes n. 


| How grofly and Ph "do": many of us da 
the precepts of che „ by our utigodlineſy and 
worldly luſts. | Tilloyſm. 

We expreſs our thinks by openly owning bur pa- 
e and paying”. our common devotiont xo 
God on this day's ſolemnity. * Atterbury, 

2. Plainly; apparently ; evidently; with. 

out diſguiſe. 

1 | Darah' 

Too geh fore love and. harre ow: 

45a bounteous. maſter, but a deadly foe. 

OrENMOU'THED. adj. [open and mont 


Greedy ; Tavenous ; chimorous ; vi ; we, 
ferous. 
Up comes a lion — towird 22 


loses n. J. [from open.] r 
1. Plainneſs; clearneſs ; freedom from 
obſcurity or ambiguity. 
8 liver w | more he * NN 
o my demands. : akeſpeare 's Lie. 
2. Plainneſs ; freedom Röm di ſe. 1 


The noble openneſs and freedom of his reflexions, 
are expreſſed in lively colours. Felton on the 22 
Theſe letters all written in the openneſs of friend. 


1 hip, will prove what were my —— 


J Pope's Letters. 
OPERA. . . [Itatian,] 

An opera is a poetical tale or fiction, repreſented 
by vocal and inftrumental muſick, adorned with 
ſcenes, machines, and dancing. Dryden. 

You will hear what plays were ated that week, 
which is the fineſt ſong in the opera. Law. 

O'PERABLE. adj. [from operor, Latin.] 
To be done; practicable. Not in uſe, 

Being uncapable of operable circumſtances, or 

rightly to judge the prudentiality of affairs, * 
only gaze upon the viſible ſucceſs, and thereafter 
- condemin or cry up the whole progreſſion. Brown. 


| O'PERANT. adj. [ operant, Fr.] Active; 


having power to produce any effect, 


A word not in uſe, Rough elegant. 
Earth, yield me roots 
Who ſeeks far better of thee, ſauce his palate | 
With thy moſt — ant poiſon. Shakeſpeare's Timun. 
1 muſt leave love, and ſhortly too; 
My eperant powers their fonckions leave to do. 
Shakeſpearts | 
Tov O'PERATE.. v. 2. legerer, Latin 
. Fr.] To act; to have agency ; 
to produce effects: with oz before the 


fubjeet of operation. 

e virtues of private perſons operate but 0 8 
few; their ſphere of action is narrow, and their 
influence is confined to it. pe 


1 Bodies produce ideas in us, manifeſtly by im- 


pulſe, the only way which we can conceive bodies 


operate in. Locle. 
It can operate on the guts and ſtomach, and 
thereby produce diſtinct ideas. Lockes 
A plain convincing reaſon operates on the mind 
both of a learned and ignorant as long as they 
live. Swoifts 
Where cauſes eperate freely, with a liberty of in- 
difference to this or the contrary, the effect vill 

be contingent, and the certain knowledge = 


belongs only to God. 


[Or EAATION. 2. J. [ operatio, Latin 3 e- 


| i ration, Fr.] 

1. Agency; production of effects; influ- 
Ence. | 4 
There are in men operations natuial, g_ 
ſupernatural, ſome politick, ſome finally eccleſiaſti· 
| cal. g : : Hookers 

By all the ions of the orbs, 
From whom we do exiſt and ceaſe 6 Tap, 


| Here J diſclaim all my „ 
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Bacen' $ Natural Hi Hiſtory 
Waller's preſence had an extraordinary 51 2 


procure an thing deſired. -'...Clartndon. 

a „ The le tree whoſe Sgt brings 

Knowledge of good and ill, ſkin to taſte. - Milron. 
If the ape 


may eaſily be h and reduced into a A kk 
t. oy Co 
Te cali painting, without the affiſtance of 
manual operation, can never attain to perfection, but 
Qotbfully languiſhes; for it was not with his tongue 
that Apelles performed his noble works. Dar. 
The pain and ſickneſs cauſed by manna, 
the effects of its operation on the ſtomach — gut 
by the fize, motion, and figure of its inſenſible 
| Locke. 
parts. 
1. Action; effect. This is often con- 


founded with the former ſenſe. 
Repentance and renovation conſiſt not in the 

frife, wiſh, or purpoſe, but in the actual operations 

of good life. Hammond. 
Many medicinal drugs of rare oper ation. Heylyn. 
a That falſe fruit 

Far other operation firſt diſplay d, 

Carnal deſire inflaming. Milton Paß arodie Lf. 
The offices appointed, and the powers ciſed 

in the church, by their inſtitution and operation are 

holy. þ P earſon. 

In this underſtanding piece of clock-work, his 
body as well as other ſenſeleſs matter has colour, 
warmth, and ſoftneſs. But theſe qualities are not 
ſubſiſtent in thoſe bodies, but are operations of 
fancy begotten in ſomething elſe. Bentley. 

3. {In chirurgery.] The part of the art 
of healing which depends on the uſe of 

inſtruments. — 

4. The motions or employments of an 
army. 

Q'PERATIVE. adj. [from eperate.] Hav- 
ing the power of acting; having forci- 
ble agency; active; vigorous ; effica- 
cious. 

To be over curious in ſearching how God's 

all- piercing and operative ſpirit diſtinguiſhing gave 
form to the matter of the univerſal, is a ſearch 
like unto his, who not contented with a known 


ford, will preſume to paſs over the greateſt rivers | 


in all parts where he is ignorant of their depths. 
Raleigh. 
Many of the nobility endeavoured to make them- 
&lves popular, by ſpeaking in*pariiament againſt | 
thoſe things which were moſt grateful to his ma- 
jeſty; and he thought a little diſcountenance upon 
thoſe perſons would ſuppreſs that ſpirit within 


themſelves, or make the poiſon leſs operative upon | 


others. Clarendon. 
In actions of religion we ſhould be zealous, ac- 
tive, and operative, ſo far as prudence will * 
lor. 
This circumſtance of the promiſe . 
life to all the reſt, and make them operative toward 
the producing of good life. Decay of Piety. 
It holds in all operative principles, efpeciatly 7 in 
morality; in which, * to proceed, is certainly to 
go backward. South. 
The will is the canclagon of an operative ſy lo- 
giſm. Morris. 
Ortra rox. 2. , [operateur, French; 
from operate. One that performs any 


act of the hand; e h 
l one who produces any 


An imaginary er opening the firſt with a 

| great deal of nicety, upon a curſory view it appear- 
ed like the head of another. dijon's Spectator. 
3 adminiſter this doſe, there cannot be fewer 
than fifty thouſand operators, allowing one operator 
to every thirty. Swift. 
OrERO's8. adj. [opere/us, Latin. 9 18 Labo- 
rious ; full of trouble and tediouſgeſs. | 
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ration of theſe ſalts be in convenient | 
Nase by warmth, the aſcending ſeams 


| Orixx TOR. . . [opinor, Lat.] 


oſe'; they would be as hard put to it to get 
| this water, when the del uge was to cexle, as | , 


thy wes herpes i. - 97. ©  Blrnets 


Written language, ba hr nog ſo it is 
more digeſted, and i Bay Holder. 
Ornio'PHAGOUS., adj "Li and o.] 


nteating. Not uſed. 
ſnakes are not of ſuch poiſonous qualities as 
1 opinion preſumeth; às is confirmable from 
' ephiephagous nations, Lo ſuch as feed upon ſer- 
pents. Bron. 
Oyni'Tes. 3. /. A fone relembling a 
| - ſerpent. - 
Ophites has a duſky * ground, with pots 
of a lighter green, oblong, and uſually near ſquare. 
Woodward. 


OrnATHA' LMLCK. adj. [ophthalmigue, Fr. 
from ze, Greek.] Relating to 


} 


O'PHTHALMY. 2. / [ ophthalmic, French ; 

from #py9azu®, Greek.] A diſeaſe of 
the eyes, being an inflammation in the 
coats, proceeding from arterious blood 


gotten out of the veſſels and collected 
into thoſe parts, Di#. 
'The uſe of cool applications, externally, is moſt 
eaſy to the eye; but after all, there will ſometimes 
entue a troubleſome opbrhalmy. Sharp's Surgery. 
O'PlATE., #./. A medicine that cauſes | 
ſleep. om 
They choſe atheiſm. as an opiate, to Kill thoſe 
| frightning apprehenſions of hell, by inducing a dul- 
neſs and lethargy of mind, rather than to make uſe 
of that native and ſalutary medicine, a hearty re- 
pentance. Bentley. 
Thy thoughts and muſic change with ev'ry line; 
No ſameneſs of a prattling ftream is thine, » 
Which with one uniſon of murmur flows, 
Opiate of inattention and repoſe. - Harte. 
O'p1ATE. adj. de, ſomniferous; ; 
narcotick ; cauſing ſleep. 
The particular ingredients of thoſe magical oint- 


of the forehead and back bone, is uſed for procur- 
ing dead ſleeps. Bacon. 
All their ſhape 


Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze, 
Charm d with Arcadian pipe, the paſt'ral reed 


Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton. 

| _ Lettuce, which has a milky © or with an ano- 
dyne or opiate quality reſolvent of the bile, is proper 
for melancholy. Arbutbnot. 


O'pirics. n. J. [ofificium, Lat.] Work- 
manſhip; handiwork. | Die. 
O'riricer. 2. / [opifex, Latin.] One 
that performs any work ; artiſt. A word 


not received. 
3 is an infinite diſtance betwixt the poor 


mortal artiſt, and the almighty opificer. Bentley. 
O'p1NABLE. adj. [opinor, Latin. ] Which 
may be thought. Dia. 


Orix Arion. 1. J. [opiner, Lat.] Opi- 
nion ; notion. Dig. 


One 

who holds an opinion. 
Confider againſt what kind of Gangs the rea- 
| fon above given 1s levelled. Hales 


To Or INE. . 2. [opinor, Lat.] To wind 
to judge; to be of opinion. 


'- Fear is an ague, that forſakes 28 Y 
And haunts by fits thoſe whom it takes; Ts 
And they'll opine they feel the pain 
And blows they felt to-day, again, Hudibras. 

In matters of mere ſpeculation, it is not material | 


to the welfare of government, or themſelves, * * 


the eye. { 


ments, ate opiate and ſoporiferous. For anointing }- 


PANT 6x1 


|_| ut 1 who think more highly PSY 
7 that nature, as in duty bound, ; 
hid. the ſhining miſchief under ground, Pipes. 
Orr N14aT1vs. adj. [from opinion.] : 
1. Stiff in a preconceived notion. 
2. Imagined; not proved. 


fuch inconſiderable proportions ſcattered ! in a maſs 
of opiniative uncertainties ; like the filver in Hiero's 
crown of gold. Glanville. 
OrixiAToR. n. / [opiniatre, French.] 
One fond of his own notion ; inflexible ; 


adherent to his own opinion. | 
What will not opiniators and ſelf-belleving men 
diſpute of and make doubt off Raleigh. 
Eſſex left lord Roberts governour 3 a man of a 
ſour and ſurly nature, a great opiniator, and one 
who muſt be overcome before he would believe that 
he could be ſo. Clarendon. 


all his greatneſs, and forced to end his days; in a 
mean condition; as it is pity but all ſuch politic 
iniators ſhould. | Sour b. 
OPINIA'TRE. adj. [ French. 1 Obſtinate; 
ſtubborn. | 
Inſtead of an able man, you defire to have binn 
an inſignificant wrangler, opiniarre in diſcourſe, and 
priding himſelf in contradicting others. Locke. 
OrIN IA“ 1 n. % | opiniatrete, Fr.] 
OP1i'NIATRY. Obſtinacy ; inflexi- 
bility ; determination of mind; ſtub- 
bornneſs. This word, though it has 
been tried in different forms, is not yet 
received, nor is it wanted. 
Left popular opiniatry ſhould ariſe, we will deli- 
ver the chief opinions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The one ſets the thoughts upon wit and falſs 
eoloved, and not upon truth ; the other teaches fal- 
lacy, wrangling and opiniatry. Locke on Education. 
So much as we ourſelves comprehend of truth 
and reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs of real and true 
- knowledge. 
in our brains, makes us not one jot the more 
knowing, though they happen to be true: what 
in them was ſcience, is in us but opiniatrety. Locle. 
I can paſs by ef yon and the buſy meddli 
of thoſe La wt themſelves into every thing. 
Wowdward's Letters. 
I was extremely concerned at his. opiniatrety in 
leaving me: but he ſhall not get rid ſo. Pope. 
OPTNION. =. /. [ opinion, French; opi- 


nio, Latin. ] 


1. Perſuaſion of the mind, without proof 


or certain knowledge. 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude, and imperfeRt 
thing, ſettled in the imagination, but never arriving 
at the underſtanding, there to "yy the tinQture 
of reaſon. Ben Jonſon. 

Opinion is, when the aſſent of the underflanding 
is ſo far gained by evidence of probability, that it 
rather inclines to one perſuaſion than to another, 
yet not altogether without a mixture of uncertain- 
tp or doubting. Hale. 

Time wears out the fictions of opinion, and dot 
by degrees diſcover and unmaſk 10 fallacy of un- 
grounded perſuaſions; but confirms the owe and 


ſentiments of nature. M ilbin. 
Bleſt be the princes who have fought © Hs 
For pompous names, or wide dominion, 
Since by their error we are taught, 
That happirieſs is but opinion.  Privee 


2. Sentiments; judgment; notion. ; 
Where no ſuch ſettled cuſtom bath made it lau, 
there it hath. force only according to the ftrength 
of reaſon and circumſtances joined with it, or as 
it ſhews the opinion and Judgment of them 
made it; but not at all as if it had any cymmand- 
ing power of obedience. N 1 4 - Seldens 
Can they make it out againſt the common ſenſe 


| opinion, of all mankind, that there is no, ſuch 

ther they opine right ar N 3 whether they be 254 as A future il date of miley u ve 

- | philoſophers or . | 9 lived ill here? © Nie * py he 
* 8 Gy 2 Chatity | 


It is difficult to find out truth, becauſe it is 10 | 


For all his exact plot, down was he caſt from 


The floating of other men's opinions 
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Charity {iſelf” comtatille* vo, where de "Know 


no ill, to think- well of all; but friendſhip, tha: 


always goes a pitch higher, gives a man a peculiac; 
right and claim to the good opinion of his fr — 0 
Den 


We may allow this to be bis inis concerning 

- « heirs, that where there are divers children the eldeſt 
ſon has the right to be heir, Locke, 
Philoſophers are of opinion, that infinite_ ſpace 

Is poſſeſſed by God's infinite omnipreſence. | Locke. 
A ftory out of Boccalini ſufficiently ſhews us the 


| epinion that judicious author entertained of the cri- | 


' tre ks. ' 
3. Favourable judgment. 
In actions of arms ſmall matters are of great mo- 
ment, eſpecially when they ſerve to raiſe an opinion 
of commanders. Hayoard. 
How ſoever I have no opinion of thoſe things; yet 
ſo much I conceive to be true, that ſtrong imagi- 
nation hath more force upon things living, than 
things merely inanimate. * ' ' Bacon. 
If a woman had no epinion of her own perſon 
and dreſs, ſhe would never be angry at thoſe who 
are- of the opinion with herſelf. | 
To Orr'x10N, va. [fromt 
opine ; to think. A word out of uſe, 


and unworthy of revival. 

The Stoicks opinioned the ſouls of wiſe men 
dwell about the moon, and thoſe of fools wandered 
about the earth: whereas the Epicureans he'd no- 
thing after death. Brazwn. 

That the ſoul and the angels are devoid of quan- 
tity and dimenſion, is generally op;nioned. Glanville. 

OrINIONATIVE. adj. [from opinion.] 
Fond of preconceived notions ; ſtub- 
born. 

Striking at the root of pedantry and epinionative 
aſſurance, would be no hindrance to the world's 
improvement. | Glanville. 
One would rather chuſe a reader, without art, 
than one ill inſtructed with learning, but opiniona- 
tive and without judgment. . Burnet, 

Oe1r'niONATIVELY. adv. | from opiniona- 
tive.] ' Stubbornly. 

Or1"NIONATIVENESS., 2. J. | from opinio- 
native.) Obſtinacy. 

OrINIONIST. 2. J 


[ opinionife, French, 


from opinion.] One fond of his own | 


notions. 
Every conceited opinioniſt ſets up an infallible 
chair in his own brain. _ Glanville ts Albius. 
 Oe1'yaroOvs. adj. [epiparus, Lat.] Sump- 
tons. | Dis. 
Oe1TULA'T1ON. 2. J [epitulatio, Latin.] 
An aiding; a helping. Die. 
O'eium. 2. /. A juice, partly of the re- 
ſinous, partly of the gummy kind. It 
is brought to us in flat cakes or maſſes 
very heavy and of a denſe texture, not 
perfectly dry: its colour is a dark brow- 
niſh yellow ; its ſmell is of a dead faint 
kind; and its taſte very bitter and very 
acrid, It is brought from Natolia, 
Egypt, and the Eaſt-Indies, produced 


from the White garden poppy; with | 


which the fields of Aſia-Minor are in 
many places fown, When the heads 
grow to maturity, but are yet ſoft, 
green, and full of juice, inciſions are 
made in them, and from every one of 
theſe a few drops flow of a milky juice, 
which ſoon hardens into a ſolid con- 


fitence. The fineſt op:um proceeds from | 


the firſt incifions. What we generally 


have is the mere crude juice, worked 


up with water, or honey ſufficient to 
bring it igto form. Externally applied 
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it is emollient, relaxing, and diſcutlent, 
aud greatly promotes ſuppuration. A 
maderate doſe of iu taken inter- 
nally, is generally under à grain, yet 
cuſtom wilt make people bear a dram, 
but in chat caſe nature id vitiated. Its 
firſt effect is the 8 the patient 
cheerful; it removes melanchcly, and 
Alſſipates the dread of danger; the 
Turks always take it when they are go- 
ing to battle; it afterwards quiets the. 
ſpirits, eaſes pain, and diſpoſes to ſleep. 
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rally returns in a more violent manner; 
the ſpirits become lower than before, 


doſe of opium brings on - drunkenneſs, 
and, after many: terrible ſymptoms, 


ed themſelves to an immoderate uſe of 
opium, are apt to be faint, idle, and 
thoughtleſs ; they loſe their appetite, 
and grow old before their time. Hill. 
Sleep hath forſook and giv'n me Oer 
To death's benumbing opium as my only cure. Milt. 
The colour and taſte of opium are, as well as 
its foporifick or anodyne virtues, mere powers de- 
pending on its primary qualities, whereby it is 
fitted to produce different operations on different 
parts of our bodies. - Locke. 
O'PLE-TREE. 2. / [opulus, ofle, and 
tree.] A ſort of tree. Ainſworth, 
OPOBALS AMUM. n 
of Gilead, 


* 


reſin in ſmall looſe granules, and ſome- 
times in large maſſes, of a ſtrong diſ- 
| agreeable ſmell, and an acrid and ex- 
tremely bitter taſte; brought to us from 
the Eaſt, and known to the Greeks ; 
but we are entirely ignorant of the plant 
which produces this drug. Hill. 


townſman ; an inhabitant of a town. 
To OrPi'GNERATE. v. a. [offignero, 
Latin.} To pledge; to pawn. Not 

in uſe, 5 8 | | 
The duke of Guiſe Henry was the greateſt uſurer 
in France, for that he had turned all his eſtate into 
obligations; meaning that he had ſold and oppig- 
narated all his patrimony, to give large donatives 
to other men. n Bacon. 
Ferdinando merchanded with France, for the re- 
ſtoring Rouſſillion and Perpignan, ignorated to 
them. N Bacon. 
To O'PPILATE. v. a. [eppilo, Latin; 
oppiler, Fr.] To heap up obſtruction. 
OrrILATION. 2. J. [oppilation, French; 
from oppilate.] Obſtruction; matter 

heaped together. | 


tuate the ſpirits, reclude  oppilations, and mundify 
the blood. 5 Harvey. 
 O'PP1LATIVE. adj. [ oppilative, French.] 
Obſtructive. E | 

' OPPLE'TED.' adj. [oppletus, Latin.] Fill- 


ed ; crowded. 0 

Or rox ENT. adj. | opponens, Lat.] Oppo- 
ſite; adverſe. | 

Ere the foundations of this earth were laid, 

It was opponent to our ſearch ordain'd, 

Iuhat joy till ſought, ſhould never be attaig'd. Prior. 

8 ENT. a. J. [opponens, Latin. ] 


* 


N 


After the effect is over, the pain gene- 


and the pulſe languid. An immoderate 


The ingredients preſcribed in their ſubſtance ac 


7 1 % 


| 


cheerfulneſs, and loud laughter, at firſt, | 


death itſelf, Thoſe who have accuſtom- | 


V (Latin, ] Balm 
OPO'PONAX. n. . [Latin.] A gum 


O'ppiDan. #. J. [oppidanus, Lat.) A 


* 


[1 


| 


1. Antagonildy adverſary, x 

2. One who begins the diſpote by rain 
4+ objections to a tenet 
, . defendant or reſpon 
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correlative to 
5 En... 
Inaſmuch as. ye go about to deſtroy a th;; 
which is in force, and to draw in that which ko 
not as yet been received, to impoſe on us that which 
we think not ourſelyes bound unto; that 
ye are not to claim- in any conference other than 
the plaintiffs or opponents part. Hale, 
How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe l. 
office, and ſeaſonably commit the opponent with the 
reſpondent, like a long practiſed moderator. Mere, 
OPPORTU'NE. adj, [opportune, French; 
opportunus, Latin] Seaſonable; con- 
venient ; fit; timely ; well-timed; 
proper. 
There was nothing to be added to this great 
| king's felicity, being at the top of all world), 
bliſs, and the perpetual conſtancy of his proſperous 
ſucceſſes, but an opportune death to withdraw him 
from any future blow of fortune. Bacon. 
Will lift us up in ſpite of fate, 
Nearet our aneient ſeat; perhaps in view 
Of choſe bright confines, whence with neighb'rin 
arms. a | P 
And opportune excurfion, we may chance 
Re- enter heav'n. Milten's Paradiſe I. 

Confider'd every creature, which of all | 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles ; and found 
The ſerpent ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field. Milton, 

OyyoRTVU NELY. adv. from opportune.) 
Seaſonably ; conveniently; with oppar- 
tunity either of time or place. 

He was reſolved to chuſe à war rather than to 
have Bretagne carried by France, being ſituate ſo 
opportuncly to annoy England either for coaſt or 
trade. Bacen's Henry, VII. 

Againſt theſe there js a proper objection, that they 
offend uniformity, whereof I am therefore peru 
induced to fay ſomewhat... _ Wettors 

The experiment does opportuncly ſupply the def. 
cieney. 8 | : Bye, 

OrypoRTUNITY. 2. / [ opportunits, Fr. 

op portunitas, Latin. ] Fit time; fit place; 

time; convenience; ſuĩtableneſs of cir- 
cumſtances to any end. 

A wiſe man will make more opportunities than he 
finds. Men's behaviour ſhould: be like their ap- 

. parel, not too ſtraight, but free for exerciſe. Bacon. 
Opportunity, like a ſudden guſt, 
_ Hath ſwell'd my calmes thoughts into a tempeſt, 
Accurſed opportunity ! | 
That work'ſt our thoughts into deſires, defires 
To reſolutions; thoſe being ripe and quicken'd, 
Thou giv'ſt them birth, and bring'ſ them forth to 
| action. | Denban, 

The their advice be good, their counſel wiſe, 
Yet length Mill loſes opportunities. Denbum. 

I had an opportunity to ſee the clouds deſcend, 

and after it was paſt, to aſcend again ſo high as iv 
get over part of the mountain. Brown's Travel. 

Neglect no opportunity of doing good, nor check 
thy deſire of doing it, by a vain fear of what may 
happen. Afrterlug. 

All poets have taken an opportunity to give long 
deſcriptions of the night. Brocme. 


To OPPO'SE. v. a. [oppoſer, French; c- 
pono, Latin. ] HS i 
1. To act againſt; to be adverſe; to bin- 

e 
There's no bottom, none 
In my voluptuouſneſs: and my deſire 
All continent impediments wou'd o erbear, 
That did oppoſe my will. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 


2. To put in oppoſition ; to offer as an 


antagoniſt or rival. Fe 
If all men are not naturally equal, I am fure all 
faves are; and then I may, withont preſumptiona 

ep poſe my ſingle opinion to his. Locle. 
3. J place as an obſtacle, 
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of bis envy's reach, I go ? . 5 } 
Nys to his fury. err e Sbateſpea 2 


d in vain. Dryd. 


Shakeſp. 


— ö 

To Or ros. v. 2. . 
1. To act adverſely. W725 - i, 

Oppes d againſt the act, bending his ſword 

o his great maſter. 


9 ike to 7 againſt his miſchievous drift, 
— Proſe babar and weaken the reſt, 
that they ſhould be no impediments to him. 

Hayward. 

2. To object in a diſputation; to have tlie 
part of raiſing difficulties againſt a tenet 
ſuppoſed to be rige. 

Oyxro'sELEsS. adj, [from oppoſe. ] Irre- 
ſiſtible; not to be oppoſed. 

I could bear it longer, and not fall 


» Shakeſpeare's King 3 | 
He practiſed to diſpatch ſuck of the nobility as | 


: 


. 


| 
| 
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To quarrel with your great oppoſeleſs wills. Shakeſp. 


Or ros ER. 2. . [from oppoſe.} One that | 


oppoſes z ana oniſt; enemy; rival. 
Now the fair goddeſs fortune 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Miſguide thy Keen {ſwords : bold gentleman! 
. Proſperity be thy page. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
Brave wits cat have made effays worthy of im- 
mortality; yet by reaſon” of envious and more po- 
pular oppoſert, have fubmitted to fate, and are al- 
moſt loſt in oblivion. Glamville. 


I do not ſee how the. miniſters could have con- þ 


tinued in their ſtations, if their « 


ers had agreed 
about the methods by which they 


ould be ruined. 
Swift. 
A hardy modern chief, 

A bold oppoſer of divine belief. 


poſitus, Latin. ; 5 
1. Placed in front; facing each other. 
| To th' other five, 
Their planetary motions and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, trine and 77 
Of noxious efficacy. 
2. Adverſe; repugnant. _ | 
Nothing of a foreign nature, like the trifling 
novels, by which the reader is miſled into another 


in an epick poem. 


paſſions, and opp ofire to the ſtrongeſt deſires of fleſh | 
and blood, 7% Rogers. | 


3- Contrary, | 


In this fallen tate of man religion begins with 
repentance and converſion, the two oppsſite terms 
of which are God and fin. 

Particles of ſpeech have divers, and ſometimes 
almoſt oppoſire ſignifications. Locke. 


?POSITE. #. J. Adverſary z opponent ; | 


antagoniſt; enemy. 


To che beſt and wiſeſt, while they live, the world 

1 continually a froward oppoſite, a curious obſerver 

of their defects and imperfections; their virtues it 

afterwards as much admireth. | Hooker. 
He is the moſt ſkilful, bloody, and fatal oppoſite 

that you could have found in Illyria. Shakeſpeare. 
The knight whom fate or happy chance 

Shall grace his arms ſo far in equal fight, 

From out the bars to force his cppoſite, 


The prize of valour and of love ſhall gain. Dryden. | 


4 


O'progiteLy., 


adv. [ from oppofite.] 


1. In ſuch a fituation as to face each 


orgy en by | 
The leſſer pair are joined edge to edge, but not 


: 


Blackmore. | 


YPPOSITE. adj. [ oppoſite, French; p 


lton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Dryden. } 
This is a proſpect very uneaſy to the luſts and |]: 


1 


| 


(*- 


fort of pleaſure, oppoſite to that which is deſigned | 


d 
þ 


7 


Tillotſon . | 


' - Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes. Pope. | 


* 
; 
8 


ö 


| 


| 


6. 


eppeſticly with their points downward, but up- 
ward. | | p37 Grew. \ 


2. Adverſely. ah 3 $ 5. © IR 


pe 


And now in dry and brittle ftraw did grow, 

© Winds from all quarters oppoſitely blow. May. 

O'yyosrTENess. . /. [from oppoſite. 
The ftate of being oppoſite.  —- 

Oppos1"TiON. . J. [oppoſition, French; 
oppeſitio, Latin. ] | 


l oft have ſeen; when corn was a gon, | 


1, Situation ſo as to front fomething op- 


poſed; ſtanding over againſt, 
2. Hoſtile refiſtance. 
Cry'd Oh! and mounted; found no oppoſition 
From what he look'd for ſhoyld oppoſe. Sbaleſp. 
Virtue which breaks thro ion, | 
.And all temptation can remove, 
- Moſt ſhines, and moſt is acceptable above. Milton. 
He conſiders Lauſus reſcuing his father at the 
hazard of his own life, as an image of himſelf 


when he took Anchiſes on his ſhoulders, and bore þ 


him ſafe through the rage of the fire and the op- 
tion of his enemies. 
3. Contrariety of affection. 
who never tried the-experiment of a holy 
life, meaſure the laws of God not by their intrin- | 
fieal goodneſs, but by the reluctancy and oppoſition | 
which they find in their own hearts. Tillotſon. 


4. Contrariety of intereſt ; contrariety of | 


meaſures. 


When the church is taken for the perſons mak- 
ing profeſſion of the chriſtian faith, the catholick |] 


is often added in oppoſition to hereticks and ſchiſ- | 
* Pearſon. f 
5. Contrariety of meaning; diverſity of | 


mati C ks. 


meaning. ä i 

The parts of every true cppeßtion do always 
both concern the ſame ſubject, and have reference 
to the ſame thing, ſith otherwiſe they are but in 
ſhew oppoſite, not in truth. Hooker, 

The uſe of language and cuſtom of ſpeech, in 
all authors I have met with, has gone upon this 
rule, or maxim, that excluſive terms are always to 
be underſtood in oppoſition only to what they are 
oppoſed to, and not in «ppeſition to what they are. 
not oppoſed to. 


Reaſon can never permit the mird to reject a 
greater evidence to embrace what is leſs evident, 


nor allow it to entertain probability in oppoſition to | 
| Locke. | 


knowledge. and certainty. 


Vaterland. ; 
Inconſiſtency. 5 
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3. Hardſhip: calamity,  ' -* /» 


* 


when we fee any under particular preſſtan, we 

ſhould look upon it as the common lot of human 

| nature. | — 5 
4. Dulneſs of ſpirits; laſſitude of body, 

Drouſineſs, oppreſſien, heavineſs, and laſſitude, 

are ſigns of a too plentiful meal. Arbuthnot, 

Oyyne'ssIVE. ad}. [from oppre/s ] 

1. Cruel; inhuman ; unjuſtly exactious 
or ſevere. 
2. Heavy; overwhelming. 

| Alicia, reach thy friendly arm, 

And help me to ſupport that feeble frame, 

That nodding totters with oppreſſive woe, 

And finks beneath its load. QRowwe's Fane Shore. 

I 0 eaſe the ſoul of one oppreſſive weight, 


| This quits an empire, that embroils a ſtate. Pope. 


OryrE'sSOR. 2. /. [eppreſſeur, French, 


with unreaſonable or unjuſt ſeverity, 
I from eppreſſ5rs did the poor defend, 


The fatherleſs, and ſuch as had no friend. Sandys. 
Dryden's Du freſney. 


Fhe cries of orphans, and th' ppreſſor's rage, 
N Had reach' d the ſtars. Dryden. 
Power when employed to relieve the oppreiled, 
and to puniſh the opprefſor, becomes a great bleſſing. 
Scvift. 
OPPRO'BRIOUS. 2%. [from opprobrium, 
Latin, ] x 
1. Reproachful ; diſgraceful ;. cauſing in- 
famy; ſcurrilous. 


miny and opprobrious malediction. Hoc ler. 


thoſe by which they are attacked. 
2. Blaſted with infamy. 
| I will not here defile 


Addiſen. 


His temple right againſt the temple of God, 

On the opprebrious hill. Milton. 
OyPRO'BRIOUSLY. adu. [from opprobri- 
ous, | Reproachfully; ſcurrilouſly. 

Thinks you, this little prating, York 

Was not incenſed-by his ſubtle mother, | 

To taunt and ſcorn. you thus opprobriouſly 7 Shak. 
OyyRO'BRIOUSNESS. 2. / | from oppro- 


brious.) Reproachfulneſs; ſcutrility. 


To OPPRE'SS. v. 4. [oppreſſus, Latin.] Te OPPU'GN. u. a. [oppugno, Latin, ] 


1. To cruſh. by hardſhip or unreaſonable 
ſeverity. „ | 
Iſrael and Judah were oppreſſed together, and all 
that took them captives- held them faſt, they re- 
fuſed to let them go. | 
Alas! a mortal moſt ereſt of thoſe 


2. To-overpower 7 to ſubdue. 
We're not ourſelves, 
When nature, being ꝙpreſt, commands the mind 
To ſuffer with the body. * King Lear. 
In blazing height of noon, 
The ſun oppreſs'd, is plunged in thickeſt gloom. 
Thomſon. 
Oryre'ss10N. 2. / [eppreffion, French, 
from oppre/+. ] | 


1. The act of oppreſling; cruelty ; ſeve- | 


rity. 
it thou ſeeſt the oppreſſions of the poor, marvel 
not at the matter, for he that is higher than the 
higheſt regardeth. | Eccliſ. 
2. The ſtate of being oppreſſed; miſery. 
| Famine is in thy cheeks ; 
Need and oppreſſion ſtare within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
Cæſar himſelf has work, and our »ppreſſion | 
Exceeds what we expected. Sha. Ant. and Clerp, 


Jeremiab. | 


. To oppoſe; to attack; to reſiſt. 
For the eccleſiaſtical laws of this land-we are led 
| by a great reaſon to obſerve, and ye be by no ne- 
| ceſſity bound to oppugn them. Hecker. 
They ſaid the manner of their impeachment they 
could not but conceive did oppugn the rights of par- 
liament” Clarendon. 
If nothing can oppugn his love, | 
And virtue envious ways can prove, 
What cannot he confide to do 
That brings both love and virtue too? Hudibras.. 
The ingredients reclude oppilations, mundify 
the blood, and. oppugn putrefaction. Harvey. 
Oryu'Gnancy. #. /. [from oppugn.] 
Oppotine. : 
| ake but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And hark what diſcotd follows, each thing meets 
In meer oppugnancy. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Oryvu'GNER. 2. J [from oppugn.] One 
who oppoſes or attacks. 
The modern and degenerate Jews be, upon the 
ſcore of being the great patrons of man's free will, 
not cauſeleſsly eſteemed the great oppugners of God's 
free grace. | Beyle. 
OPs1'MATHY. . / L.] Late edu- 
cation; late erudition. | a 
Orso NATION. #. /. [op/onatio, Latin.) 
Catering; a buying proviſions, Did. 


D | O'>TABLEt. 


1 


| 


We are all ſubject to the ſame accidents; and 


Addiſcn. 


from oppre/s.] One who haraſſes others 


Himſelf pronounceth them bleſſed, that ſhould” 
for his name: ſake be fubject to all kinds of igno- 


They fee themſelves unjuſtly aſperſed, and vin- + 
dicate themſelves in terms no leſs cpprobricus than-- 


' . 
My unſtain'd verſe with his opprobrious name. Dax. 
| Solomon he led by fraud to build ' 'F | 
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eee [optabilis, Latin.] De- 
ſirable; to be wiſhed: | Ada Why 
O'yrarive. adi. [ optativus, Lat.] Ex- 
preflive of deſire. [In grammar. ] 
Abe verb undergoes in Greek a different form- 
ation to ſignify wiſhing, which is called 
: vive mood. , 510 4 55 Clarke. 
O'yT1cat. adj. [nlxe.] Relating to 
the ſcience of opticks. 1 
It ſeems not agreeable to what anatomiſts and 
optical writers deliver, touching the relation of the 
two eyes to each other. Ae le. 


* 


OyT1'crian. 2. [from optick.] One Kl. | 


ed in opticks. | 
O'pT1CK. adj. [we ; optique, French.] 
1. Viſual ; producing viſion; ſubſervient 
to viſion. 
May got the harmony and diſcord of colours 
ariſe from the proportions of the vibrations propa- 
gated through the fibres of the optic nerves into 
the brain, as the harmony and diſcord of ſounds 
ariſe from the proportions of the vibrations of the 
Air? Newton's Opticks. 
2. Relating to the ſcience of viſion. 

Where our maſter handleth the contractions of 
Pillars, we have an prick rule, that the higher they 
are, the leſs ſhould be always their diminution 

aloft, becauſe the eye itſelf doth contract all objects, 
according to the diſtance. Motton. 
'PTICK, 3. An inſtrument of fight; 
an organ of ſight, | | 

Can any thing eſcape the perſpicacity of eyes 
which were before light, and in whoſe opticks there 
is no opacity ? Brown. 

Our corporeal eyes we find, 
Dazzle the epticks of our mind. Denham. 

You may neglect, or quench, or hate the flame, 

+ Whoſe ſmoke too long obſcur'd your riſing name, 
And quickly cold indiff*rence will enſue, 
When you love's joys thro* honour's optick view. 
p Prior. 
Why has not man a microſcopick eye ? 
For this plain reaſon, man is not a fly. 
Say what the uſe, were finer opticks givin, 
T' inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heay'n ? 
| Pape. 
D'rricks. 2. J. [en.] The ſcience of 
the nature and laws of viſion. 
No ſpherical body of what bigneſs ſoever illu- 
minates the whole ſphere of another, although it 
illuminate ſomething more than half of a leſſer, ac- 
_ eording unto the doctrine of opticks. | Brown. 
Thoſe who defire ſatisfaction muſt go to the ad- 
mirable treatiſe of opticks by Sir Iſaac Newton. 
| ; Cheynec. 
O'eTiMacy. 2. /. [ofptimates, Latin. ] 
Nobility ; body of nobles. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare 
e0-ordination of power, a wholeſome mixture be- 

| twixt monarchy, optimacy, and democracy. Hobel. 


Orriulr v. 2. / | from optimus.] - The 
ſtate of being beſt. 
OPTION. 2. /. (optio, Latin.] Choice; 

election. 


Hie decrees to puniſh the contumacy finally, by 
aſſigning them their own options. Hammond. 


Tranſplantation muſt proceed from the option of | 


the people, elſe it ſounds like an exile ; ſo the co- 
4onies muſt be raiſed by the leave of the king, and 
not by his command. Bacon. 
Which of theſe two rewards we will receive, he 
Hath left to our option. Sf mallridge. 
O'rULENCE. |} 2. /. [opulence, Fr. opu- 
O'pULENCY. lentia, Lat.] Wealth; 
riches; affluence. 

It muſt be a diſcovery of the infinite flatteries 
that follow youth and epulency. Shakeſpeare's Tim. 
After eight years ſpent in outward opulency and 
inward murmur, that it was not greater; after 
vaſts ſums of money and great wealth gotten, he 

died unlamented. (da enden. 
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but authority. | CR 
There in full opulence a. banker welt., 
- Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt; 
His fide: board glitter d with imagin d plate, 
And his proud fancy held a vaſt eſtate. Stift. 
O'euLENT.. adj. [ opulent, French; opu- 
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+. Hs had been a. perſon not only of great 2.179. | | 


lentus, Latin.) Rich; wealthy;  af- 
fluent. 168 5 

He made him his ally, and provoked a mighty 
and opulcnt king by an offenſive war in his quarrel. | 


To begin with the ſuppoſed policy of gratifying 
only the rich and opulent: does our wiſe man think 
that the grandes whom he courts does not ſee 
through all the little plots of his courtſhip ?, South. * 

O'evLENTLY. adv. | from opulent. ] Rich- 
ly; with ſplendour. © © 

Or. conjunct. [oðen, Saxon. 

1. A disjunctive particle, marking diſtri- 
bution, and ſometimes oppoſition. 

Inquire what the antients thought concerning this 

world, whether it was to-periſh or no; whether to 


be deſtroyed or to ſtand eternally ? Burnet. 
He my muſe's homage ſhould receive, 
If I cou'd write, or Holles could forgive. Garth. 


By intenſe ſtudy, or application to buſineſs that 
requires little action, the digeſtion of foods will ſoon 
proceed more ſlowly, and with more uneaſineſs. 

_ : Blackmore. 

Every thing that can be divided by the mind 
into two or more ideas, is called complex. Watts. . 

2. It correſponds to either he mult either 


fall or fly. 


At Venice you may go to any houſe either by land | 


or water. Addiſon. 
3- It ſometimes, but rather inelegantly, 
ſtands for either. | nes 
For thy vaſt bounties are ſo numberleſs, | 
That them or to conceal, or elſe to tell, 
Is equally impoſſible. | 
4. Or is ſometimes redundant, but is then 
more properly omitted. 
How great ſoever the fins of any unreformed 
perſon are, Chriſt died for him becauſe he died for 
all; only he muſt reform and forſake his fins, or 
elſe he ſhall never receive benefit of his death. 
a * Hammond. 
5. [On, or zne, Saxon.] Before; or 
ever, 1s before ever. Obſolete. 


Or we go to the declaration of this pfalm, it | 


ſhall be convenient to ſhew who did write this 


plalm, F iſper . 
The dead man's knell 
Is there ſcarce aſk'd for whom, and good men's 
lives | 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ſicken. 


. Macbeth. 
Learn before thou ſpeak, and ute phyſick or, ever | 


thou be ſick. Ecclus. xviii. 19. 
OR. u. J. [French.] Geld. A term of 
heraldry. 5 


The ſbow'ry arch 
With liſted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes. Philips. 


O'racn. 2. J. [| atriplex.] There are thir- 


teen ſpecies; garden orach was culti- | 


vated as a culinary herb, and. uſed as 


ſpinach, thapgh it is not generally liked 
by the Engliſh, but ſtill eſteemed by the 
French. 1 Miller. 


ORACLE. . / [oracle, French, oracu- 
lun, Latin. ] RAE dere 


1. Something delivered by ſupernatural 


wiſdom. | | 
The main principle whereypon our belief of all 
things therein contained dependeth 


ſcriptures are the orac/es of God himſelf. Hocker. 


Bacon. | 


Cowley. | 


„ is, that the 
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Why, by che verities on thee 
May _ not be 4 855 + well, | 
And ſet me up in S Shak "+ 1 
_ : Godhath now ſent bis Ming e, * Macbet, 
And. ſands his ici of ere e b n 
And ſends his ſpirit of truth hene to 
In pioug hearts, an inward gracle, APY, 
To all truth requiſite for men to know. If, 
3. Any perſon or place where certain de. 
ciſions are obtained. 
72 


I ̃ here mighty nations ſhall enquire their 
| The world's great oracle in times to come, p,,, 
4. One. famed for wiſdom ; one whoſe 
determinations are not to be diſputed. 
To ORACLE, v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
utter oracles. A word not received. 


No more ſhalt thou by oracling abuſe 
The gentiles. * Muhs, 
ORACULAR. Th | 
 Ora'cuLoOvs. : adj. | oracle.) 


1. Uttering oracles ; reſembling oracles. 

Thy:counſel would be as the oracle of 

_ Urim and thuramim, thoſe oraculous gems 
On Aaron's breaſt, or tongue of ſeers old 
Infallible. Milton Paradiſe Regained, 

Here Charles contrives the ord' ring of his 
Here he reſolves his neighb'ring princes fates; 
What nation ſhall haye peace, where war be made, 
Determin'd is in this orac'lous ſhade Wally, 
They have ſomething venerable and oraculer, in 
that unadorned gravity and ſhortneſs in the ex. 
preſſion. | 285 Pee. 

Th" grac'lous ſeer frequents the Pharian coaſt, 
Proteus a name tremendous o'er the main. Pope, 

2. Poſitive ; authoritative; magiſterial ; 
dogmatical. : 

Though their general acknowledgments of the 
weakneſs of human underſtanding look like cold 
and ſceptical Jiſcouragements ; yet the particular 
expreſſions of their ſentiments are as oraculous as 
if they were omniſcient. Glamnvills's Scqpſi. 

3. Obſcure; ambiguous; like the an- 
ſwers of ancient oracles. 

He ſpoke eraculous and fly, 

He'd neither grant the queſtion, nor dgny. King, 
ORAa"CUuLOUSLY. adv. [from oraculous.] - 
In manner of an oracle. 

The teftimonies of antiquity, and ſuch as 
paſs oraculoufly amongſt us, were not always ſo 
exact as to examine the doctrine they delivered. 

\ Brown's Vulgar Errouru 
Hence riſe the branching beech and vocal oak, 


Where Jove of old oraculouſly ſpoke. Dryden. 

ORA cUrousx Ess. 3. J. [from 1 
The ſtate of being oracular. 

O's A1s0N. 2. /. [oraiſon, Fr. oratio, Lat.] 


r „ 


* 3 & #; 


deeds. 
| Dada. 
ORAL. adj. [oral, French; , 9s 
Latin.] Delivered by mouth; not 
written. . 
Oral-difcourſe, whoſe tranſtent Faults dying dit 
the ſound that gives them lite, and fo not ſubje 
to a ſtrict review, more eafily eſcapes obſervation. 
L.cde on Education 
te a he, lying one d 
the church; and as his oral teſtimony Jaited 
firſt century, mapy , have. obſeryed,, that by a fr 


t g Ste Joha was 


2. The place where, or perſon of whom | 


*%s 


| ticular provideaee levezal of our Saxjour's fehr, 


Oo ER. SEA... os, Et 


O'f ally. adv, [from oral.] By mouth F 


cies are eight, _ 
I will diſcharge it in your ſtraw-colour'd beard, 
your orange tawny beard. - Shakeſpeare. 
The notary came aboard, holding in his hand 


fection. * 
The ideas of orange colour and azure, produced 
in the wind by the ſame infuſion of lignum ne- 
phriticum, are no leſs diſtin& ideas than thoſe of 

the ſame colours taken from two different bodies. 
N Locke. 

Fine oranges, ſauce for your veal, 

Are charming when ſqueea d in a pot of brown ale. 


The punic granate op'd its roſe- like flow'rs 5 
The orange breath'd its aromatic pow'rs« - Harte. 


Plantation of oranges. LOBES. 
A kitchen garden is a more pleaſant fight than 
the fineſt orangery, or artificial green houſe. Spect᷑. 
O'ranGEMUSK. 2. J. A ſpecies of pear. 


tawney.] Red, reſembling an orange. 
Baronets, or knights of Nova Scotia, ate com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed from others. by a ribbon” of 


O'raxGiwirFe. #./. [orange and ab.] 
A woman who ſells oranges. fg 
You wear out a good wholeſome forenoon in 
hearing a cauſ©between an orangewife and a foſſet 
ſeller. . Sbateſplare. 
OWA TIOx. 2. ſ. [oration, French; oratio, 
Latin.] A ſpeech made according to 
the laws of rhetorick; a harangue; a 


declamation. Wt 
There ſhall T try, - 

In my oration, how the people take 
This gives life and ſpirit to every thing that is 
ſpoken, awakens the dulleſt ſpirits, and adds a ſin- 
gular grace and exceltency both ts the perſon and 
his oration, | | Watts." 


torical ; befitting an oratour, 


* he ſpeaks in an oratorical, affecting: or 

| 2 uaſive way, let this be explained by other places 
2 treats of the ſame theme in a-doftrinal' 
J. : py Ws Watis. | 


Je Lerateur, French; or- 


OATORICAL. adj. [from oratour. ] Rhe- 8 


- 
a 


O'ratour, . 
tor, Latin.] | | 
1. A publick ſpeaker; à man of elo- 
quence, Yo OE INT 
Poor queen and ſon is but loſt 
| den: your labour is but loſt 
For Warwick is a ſubtie oratoß. Shatifprtre, 
: As when of old ſome orator renown'd, _ = 
* 2 free Rome, where eloquence 
nds ince mute] to ſom at cauſt uddreſs d, 
—. in himſelf collected I wie eich art: M 1 
2 each act, won audience. Iten. 
would be altogether van aud F in 
N 


; 


. 


ny. demonſtration. N . 


1 


a fruit like an orange, but of colour between orenge 
tawny and ſcarlet, which caſt -a moſt ex > 
odour, and is uſed for à preſervative againſt in- 
 » Bacon's New Atlantis. 


Swift. 


O'RANGERY. 2. / [orangerie, French. ] |. 


O'ranGETAWNEY. . . [orange and+2. Exerciſe of . N 


orangetawwneye . Heylyn.;} 


. oratory or place to pray in; nor thy duty for want 


The cruel iſſue of theſe bloody men. Sbabeſprnre. 
-| 1- Sphere; orbicular body. 
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7 


IT. Wilkins. 


I have Jiſteried to an orator" of this ſpecies; with- 
. 1 out being able to underſtand one fingle ſentence. 


. Both orators ſo much renown'd, 
| In their own depths of elequence were drown'd. | 
7 4 r | Dryden. 
2. A petitioner. This ſenſe is uſed in 
addreſſes to chancery. N 
OAATOR Y. 1. . [oratoria, arts, Latin. 
1. Eloquence rhetorical expreſſion. 
Each paſture ſtored with ſheep feeding with ſober | 
ſecurity, while the pretty lambs with bleating ora- | 
tory, craved the dams comfort. Sidney. 
. When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindneſs over-rul'd. Shakeſp. 
When my oratory grew tow'rd end, 
I bid them that did love thefr country's good, 
Cry, God fave Richard! Shakeſpeare's Rich. III. 
i Sighs now breath'd 
Unutterable, which the ſpirit of pray'r 
Inſpir'd, and wing'd for heav'n with ſpeedier flight 
Than loudeſt oratory. Milton's Paradiſe 1 * 
By this kind of oratory, and profeſſing to de- 
cline their own inclinations and wiſhes, purely for 
peace and unity, they prevailed over thoſe who were 
ſtill ſurpriſed, - f x Clarendon. 
Hammond's ſubjects were ſuch as had greateſt 
influence on practice, which he preſt with moſt 
affectionate tenderneſs, making tears part of his 
oratory» | | | Fell. 
The former, who had to deal with a people of 
much more politeneſs, learning, and wit, laid the 
greateſt weight of his oratory upon the ſtrength of 
his arguments. Swift. 
Come harmleſs characters, that no one hit, 
Come Henley's oratory, Oſborn's wit. Pope. 


1 


The Romans had ſeized upon the fleet of the 
Antiates, among which there were ſix armed with 
roſtra, with which the conſul, Menenius adorned 
the public place of oratory. Arbuthnot. 
3. [Oratoire, French. ] 


and allotted for prayer alone, and not for the gene- 
ral celebration of divine ſervice. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
They began to erect to themſelves oratories not in 

any. ſumptuous or ſtately manner, which neither 
was poſſible by reaſon of the poor eſtate of the 
church, and had been perilous in regard of the 
world's envy towards them. Hooker. 
Do not omit thy prayers for want of a good 


of temporal encouragements, Taylor. 
ORB. 2. / [orbe, French; orbis, Latin.] 


A mighty collection of water incloſed in the 


erb of water the terreſtrial ſtrata are expanded. 
| 'F. N vodeuard s Natural Hiſtory. 
They with a ſtorm of darts to diſtance drive 
The Trojan chief; who beld at bay from far; 


| 4. Wheel; any rolling body. 


On his Vulcantan r ſuſtain'd the wat. 


of heuven. : 
23 In the floor of heav'n b 


+ The conſtant defign of both theſe oratys in all | 
| their ſpeeches, was to diive ſome. one particular 
| point. 1 Dr e Swift. 


* Swift. }. 


Oratory ſignifies a private place, which is deputed | 


bowels of the earth, conſtitutes an huge or6 in the 
interior or central parts; upon the ſurface of which | 


Dryden. 5 
3. Mundane ſphere; celeſtial body; light 


There's not the'ſmalteſt 7h whith thou behold'ſt, 


But in his motion like an angel ſings, V | 
Still quiring to the young-ey F cherùbims. Shakeſp. | 


5 The orbs - | 
Oft his fierce chariot. roll'd as with the ſound. 
Of torrent floods. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


5,, Circle; line drawn round. _ 


4A 


/ 


Does che ſon * action from the father ? Vet 


4 


% 


ORE 


whereas a ſubject's motion is in a latger orb, 


6. Circle defcribed by any of the mundane 


ſpheres. | 
- Afﬀronomers, to ſolve the phenomena, framed 
to their conceit eccentricks and epicycles, and a 


wonderful engine of orbs, though no fuch things 


were. | | Bacon. 

Wich ſmiling aſpect you ſerenely move 

In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. Dryã. 
7. Period; revolution of time. 

5 Self- begot, ſelf-rais'd,, = 
By our own-quick'ning power; when fatal courſe: 
Had cireled his full orb, the birth mature 
Of this our native heav'n. - Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

8. Sphere of action. 

| Will you again unknit 
This churliſh knot of all abhorred war, 

And move in that obedient orb again, ; 

Where you did give a fair and nat'ral light? Shak. 
9. It is applied by Milton to the eye, as 
being luminous and ſpherical. 

A drop ſerene hath queneh'd- their. orbs, 

Or dim ſuffuſion veil'd. Milton. 


Os BAT ION. 2. /. [orbatas, Latin.] Pri- 


vation of parents or children. 
O' RBED. adj. [from or6.] | 
1. Round; circular; orbicular. 
a All thoſe ſayings will I overſwear, 
And all thoſe ſwearings keep as true in ſoulz 
As doth that orbed continent the fire, 
That ſevers day from night. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Formed into a circle. | 
Truth and juſtice then 
Will down return to men, 
Orb'd in a rainbow, and like glories wearing. Milrs- 
3. Rounded. | 
A golden axle did the work uphold, 


| Gold was the beam, the wheels were orb'd with gold. 


Addiſon «- 


OrB1i'cuLar. adj. [orbieulaire, French; 


orbiculatus, Latin. 
S 25 
He ſhall monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by th' empyreal bounds, 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton. 
2. Circular; approaching to circularity. 
The form of their bottom is not the ſame ; for 
whereas before it was of an orbicular make, they now 
look as if they were preſſed. Addiſon. 
By a circle I underſtand not here a perfect geo- 


© © mettical circle, but an orbicular figure, whoſe length 


is equal to its breadth, and which as to ſenſe may 
ſeem circular, Merton. 


OrB1'culaRLY. adv. [from orbicular.] 
Spherically; circularly. , 


OrxBI culARNESs: #. /. [from orbieular.]. 


The ſtate of being orbicular. _ 
ORBT CULATED. adj. 6 Latin.] 
Moulded into an orb 
ORBIT. . / [orbite, Fr. orbita, Lat.] 


1. The line deſcribed by the revolution of 


a planet. 
more ſuns in proper orbits rolls; 
Diſfoly'd' the ſhows and chac'd the polar cold. 
| | | Blackmore. 
Suppoſe the earth placed nearer to the ſun, and 
ere for inſtance (Poe orbit of Mercury; there 
the whole ocean would even boil with extremity of 
heat, and be all exhaled into vapours; all plants 


and animals Would be ſcorched. * Bentley. 
2. A ſmall orb. Not proper. 8 
Attend, and you diſcern it in the fair 
Conduct and finger, or reclaim a hair z 
Or roll the lucid orbit of an eye; e iter 
Or in full joy elaborate a ſigh. Dong. 


O'R BITV. 2. /. [orbus, Latin.] Loft, 
or want of parents or children. Baton. 
e 5 O'zzy. 
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0 uV. adj. {from orb. ] netenbling an 


orb. Not uſed. - 
Itfmote Atrides wei ge; but manage chrough 4 
the braſſe. 
When now arraid 


The world was with the ſpring ;z and o bie hw 


Had gone the. round againe, through herbs and | 
8 0 


| Chapman. | 

Orc. n. /. . [orca, Lat. zeoya-! A ſort of 

ſea-filh. Ainfeorth. 
An iſland ſalt and bare, 

The haunt of feals and orcs, and ſea-maws clang. | 

Milton. 


O'acHAL. . /. A ſtone from which a 
blue colour is made. Ainſworth. 


O'xcHaner. =. J. An herb. Ainſworth. | 


O'xcHarD. 2. /. [either bortyard or wort- 
yard, ſays Skinner ; onhxgeand, Saxon. 
Junius.] A garden of fruit-trees. 
Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as 
pleaſurable. Bacen's Advice to Villiers. 
They overcome their. riches, not by making 
Baths, orchards, - fiſh -pools. Ben Jonſon. 
His parſonage-houſe from an.incommodious ruin | 
he had rendered a fair and pleaſant dwelling, with 
the conveniences of gardens and orchards. Fell. 
Her private orchards wall'd on ev'ry ſide, 

To lawlefs Sylvans all acceſs deny'd. Pope. 

O"RCHESTRE. n./. [French; &yn5ea.] 
The place where the muſicians are ſet at 
a publick ſhow. 

OrD. 2. /. An edge or harpneſs ; as in 
ordbelm, ordbright, Ic. and in the 
Iſlandiſh tongue, ord ſignifies a ſpear or 
dart. - Gibſon. 

Ord, in old Engliſh, ſignified beginning; 
whence probably the 
odds [ords] and ends, for ſcraps or rem- 
nants, and perhaps oris for waſte proviſion. 

To ORDA'IN. wv. a. [ordino, Latin; ordon- 
ner, French. ] 


.1. To appoint ; to decree. 3 
Know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd ; 
Was it not to refreſh the mind of man 
After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain? Shakeſpedre. 
ſeroboam ordained a feaſt. 1 Kings, xil. 32. 
As many as were ordained to eternal life, believed. 
Adds. 
He commanded us to teſtify that it is he which 
was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and 
dead. Acts, x. 42. 
To ſouls oppreſs'd and dumb with grief, 
The Gods ordain this kind relief, 
That muſick ſhould in ſounds convey 4 
What dying lovers dare not ſay. Waller. 
” The fatal tent, 
The ſcene of death, and place ordain'd for puniſh- 
ment. Dryden. 
My reaſon bends to what thy eyes ordain ; 
For i was born to love, and thou to reign. Prior. 
2. To eſtabliſh; to ſettle; to inſtitute, 
Mulmutius 
Ordain' d our laws, whoſe uſe the ſword of Cæſar 
Hath too much mangled. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
I will ordain a place for Iſrael. 1 Chron. xvii. 9. 
God from Sinai deſcending, will himſelf 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets ſound, 
Ordain them laws. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 
Of holy fenates, and elect by voice. Dryden. 
. To ſet in an office. > | 
All fignified unto you by a man, who is ordained 
over the affairs, ſhall be utterly deſtroyed. Buber. 
. To inveſt with miniſterial function, or 


ſacerdotal power. 
Meletius was ordained by Arian biſhops, and yet 
his ordination was never queſtioned. Stilling fleet. | 
Os DIN EX. 2. /. (from. ordain.] He 
who ordaing. F | 


a] Geprtn [onbal; er es, . 
by fite or water, by 


| when clear proofs 


[Ola ER. 2. / Lordo, Latin; ordre, 70 
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low Latin; ordalie, French. ] A trial 
by which 


the perſon | 
accuſed appealed to Heaven 

ing blindfold over hot bars of iron; or | 
being thrown, I f appoſe, into the water; 


whence the yulgar trial of witches. 
Their ordeal laws they uſed in doubtful cafes, 
wanted, Hakewill on Providence. 
In the time of king John, the purgation per ig- 
nem et aquam, or the trial by ordeal; ' continued; 
but it ended with this king. Hale. 


1. Method; regular diſpoſition. [ 
To "wacky the true ſtate of Solamon's houſe, 1 
will keep this order; Lill ſet forth the end of our 
foundation, the inſtruments for our works, the 
ſeveral employments aſſigned, and the ordinances we 
obſerve. Bacon New Atlantis. 
As St. Paul was full of the doctrine of the goſ- 
pel; ſo it-lay all clear and in order, open to his 
view. Tecle. 
2. Eftabliſhed proceſs. 
The moderator, when either of the diſputants 
breaks the rules, = l AT to keep them to 
| order. Watts. | 


3. Proper ſtate. 


% 


produce ſuitable defects i in men's underſtandings. 


Kings are the fathers of their country, but un- 
leſs they keep their own eſtates, they are ſuch fathers | 
as the ſons maintain, which is againſt the order of 
Nature. Dawvenant. 

Mandate; precept ; command. 

Give W to my ſervants, that they take 
No note of our being abſent, 5 

If the lords of the council iſſued out any order 


for their repair to their  houfes, preſently ſome 
noblemen publiſhed a proteſtation againſt thoſe orders 
and proclamations. | Clarendon. 

Upon this new fright, an order was made by both 
houſes for diſarming all the papiſts in England; 


any thing was after done, yet it ſerved to keep up 
the apprehenſions in the people, of dangers and de- 


affection to the queen. 


to miniſter judicial proceſs. 


+ thouſand pounds in words at length. Na. 

6. Rule; regulation. i 

The church hath authority to cab din for 

an order at one time, which at another time it may 

f aboliſh, and in both do well. Hooker. 
7. Regular government. 

The night, their number, and the ſudden act 


is, there is the ſame church. 


8. A ſociety of dignified perſons diſtin- 
guiſned by marks of honour. | 


1 Elves, 

The . — chaten of order look you 4 | ; 
With juice of balm and ev ry precious flow'r. Shak. | 
Princes many times make themſelves defires, and 
ſet their hearts upon toys; ſometimes upon a build- 
ing; ſometimes upon erecting of an arder. Bacon. 

She left immortal trophies of her fame, 
And to the nobleſt order gave the name. 

By ſhining marks, diftinguiſh'd they appear, 
And various orders various enſigns bear. Granville. 


; A rank, or Sl. | 
The king commanded the hi 2d prieft ad the 


8 


againſt them, or if the king ſent a proclamation” 


i 


Would daſh all order, and protect their fact. Daniel. 

As there is no church, where there is no order, 
no miniſtry ; ſo where the ſame order and miniſtry N 
Pearſon, 


Any of the faculties wanting, or out of order, | 


Tele. 1 
4. Regulanity ; ſettled mode, | B 
This order with her ſorrow ſhe accords, 1 
Which orderleſs all form of order brake. Daniel. 


. ſee; and both theſe ſtates muſt be joined together, 


upon which, and the like orders, though ſeldom 


figns, and to difincline them from any reverence or 

2. Clarendon. 

When Chriſtians became a diftin@ body, courts | 
were ſet up by the order of the Apoſtles themſelves, 

Kettlegvortb. 

I have received an order under your hand for a 


ads | i 


Loy rg ight e th . 
Like uſe you mak o he ann 
nity, which is of order, qr office. or domir 
nature; r. Jen artificially blend 

tog cher. 
10. "A religiods fraternity. 


tirely to religion, he entered into holy 


12. Means to an end. 


ſpiritually than other perſons, in the ſame 


13. Meaſures; care. 


quit us from. N 
| Whil& 1 take order for mine own affairs. Shakeſp, 
: RF pl for, albeit Soſtratus required it. 


14. [In architecture.] 


and proportions of columns and pilaſters; or it is: 


Which ſome. of the p- = 
count of the proportibns that are given them. 


of the entablature. 
the baſe, the ſhaft,. and the capital; which puts 


vide it into ten parts and three quarters, © 


the (baft at the bottom, the. pedeſtal having t; 
the column with baſe and capital, ſeven; anf 


4 2 


| 


q mighty ſegi 
2 U. 1 ſeat the — 


word dig. 
njon, 

and confound 

| Waterlard, 1 

Find a barefoot brother out, | 


One of our vrder to aſſoclate me, ) 
Here viſiting the fick. 'Shakeſp. Romeo ond 


11. * the plural. - Hierarchical * 


11 
the faults of men in vrders are 


only to be 


judged among wn they are all in ſome for 
parties. RS Dryder, 
Having in his made 2 good progreſs in 


_ learning, that he might dedicate himſelf more en. 


orders, and 


in a few years became renowned for his  ſandt of 


life. Addiſon's $ 
| When Ouranivs firſt entered into — r 


haughtineſs in his temper, a great 
and difregard for all fooliſh and wel — 
but he has prayed away this ſpirit. | 


Virgins muſt remember, that the virginity of the 
body is only excellent in order to the purity of te 
ſoul; for in the ſame degree that virgins live mor 


is their virginity a more excellent Rate, Tayly, 
We ſhould behaye reverently towards the Di. 

vine Majeſty, and juſtly towards men; and in d 

to the better diſcharge of theſe duties, we ſhould 

govern ourſelves in the uſe of ſenſual delights vith 

temperance. _ Tilletmn, 
[Che beſt knowledge is that which! 1s of greateſt 

uſe in order to our eternal happineſs. Me 
What we ſee is in order only to what we do not 


_— 
One man purſues r in order to wealth, and 
another wealth in order to power, Which laf is the 


ſafer way, and generally followed. Swift, 


It were meet you ſhould take ſome order for the 
ſoldiers, which are now firſt to be diſcharged and 
diſpaſed of ſom̃e way z which may otherwiſe grow 
to as great inconvenience as all this that you hare 
*- Spenſer en Ireland. 
Provide me ſoldiers, 


The money promiſed unto the king, he took 

2 Mac. iv. 
If any of the family be diſtreſſed, order is taken 

for their relief and'competent means to live, Bacon, 


A ſyltem of the ſeveral members, ornaments, 


regular arrangement of the projecting parts of a 
building, eſpecially thoſe. of a column; fo 2 b 
form one beautiful whole: or order. is à certain rule 
for the proportions of columns, and for the figures 
ought-to have on the 4c. 


There are five ders of columns; thiee of which 
are Greek, viz. the doric, ionic, and corinthian; 
and two Italian, viz; the tuſcan and compoſite 
The whole is compoſed of two parts at leaſt, tit 
column and the entablature, and of four parts 2 
the moſt; where. there is a pedeſtal under the co- 
lumns, and one acroter or little pedeſtal on the '9 
The column has three parts: 


are all different in the ſeveral orders. | 
In the tuſcan order; any height being given, 
diameters , by diameters is meant the thickneſs of 


entablature one and three quarters. 
In the doric order, the hole height being gs | 
is divided into twelve diameters or. parts, "bird 
| ; : a 6 | 


2. Obſervant of method. 


I 
= 
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und; the pedeſtal having two and ons third, the 


column eight, and the entablature two. 


In the tonic order, the whole height is divided | 


into thirteen diameters and a, half, the pedeſtal 
having two and two. thirds, the column nine, and 
the entablature one and four fifths. 

In the 
vided into fourteen diameters. and a half, the pe- 
deſtal having three, the column nine and a half, and 
the entablature two. 


In the compoſite order, the whole height is di- 


vided into fifteen diameters and one third; the pe- 
deſtal having three and one third, the column ten, 
and the entablature two. 


In a cotonnade or range of pillars, the interco - N 
lumniation or ſpace between columns in the tuſcan 


order, is four diameters. In t 
and three quarters; in the jonic order, two and 4 
quarter; in the corinthian order, two; and in the 
compoſite order, one and a half. Builder's Di&. 
7 Op ER. v. &. [from the noun.] 
1. To regulate; to adjuſt; to manage; 
to conduct. 8 
To him that erdereth his converſation aright, will 
I ſhew the Talvation of God. Pſalm J. 23. 
As the ſun when it ariſeth in the heaven, ſo is 
the beauty of a good wife in the ordering of ber 
houſe. 2 Ecclus. xxvi. 16. 
Thou haſt ordered all in meaſure, number, and 
weight. a Wiſdom, xi. 20. 
Bias being aſked how a man ſhouid order his life ? 
anſwered, as if a man ſhould live Jong, or die 
quickly. Bacon. 
2. To manage; to procure. 
The kitchen clerk that hight digeſtion, 
Did order ail the cates in ſeemly wiſe." - Spenſer. 
3. To methodiſe ; to diſpoſe fitly. 
Theſe were the orderings of them in their ſer- 
vice, to come into the houſe of the Lord. 


i Chron. xxiv. 19. 


4. To direct; to command. 
5. To ordain to ſacerdotal function. 
The book requireth due examination, and giveth 
Iberty to object any crime againſt ſuch as are to be 
erdercds Whitgift. 
9% ORDER. v. 2. To give command; 
to give direction. 14 
So ſpake the univerſal Lord, and ſeem d 
So ordering. Milton. 
O'rDeRER. 2. . [from order.] One 
that orders, methodiſes, or regulates. 
That there ſhould be a great diſpoſer and orderer 
of all things, a wife rewarder and puniſher of good 
and evil, hath appeared fo- equitable to men, that 
they have concluded it neceſſary. Suckling. 


ORDENLESSs. adj. [from order.] Diſ- 


orderly; out of rule. 
All form is formleſs, order orderleſs, | 
Save what is oppoſite to England's love. Shakeſp. 
O'RDERLINESS, n. /. [from orderly. | 
Regularity ; methodicalneſs. , 
O'RDERLY. adj, [from order. ] 
1, Methodical ; regular. 04 
The book requireth but orderly reading. Hooker. 
Then to their dams 
Lets in their young; and wondrous orderly, 
With manly haſte, diſpatcht his. houſewifery. Ae 
Chapman. 
3. Not tumultuous ;\ well regulated. 


Balfour, by-an orderly and well-governed march, ; 


paſſed in the king's quarters without any conſider- 
able loſs, to a place of ſafety. Clarendon. 


4. According with eſtabliſhed method. 


As for the. orders eſtabliſhed, ſith the law of 
Nature, of God and man, do all favour that which 


8 


is in being, till orderiy judgement of deciſion be | 


Sten againſt it, it is but juſtice to exact obedience 

of you. Th "+1261 Hooker. 
A clergy reformed from popery in ſuch a man- 

Ver, as happily to preſerve the mean between the 
Vo. II. . 
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cofinthian order, the whole height js di-“ according to rule, 
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| 


In the doric erder, two | 
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| cording to that which is judged ordinarily and 
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ORD . 
two extremes, in doctrine, worſhip, ard govern- 
ment, perfected this reformation by quiet and orderly 

methods, free from thoſe confulions and tumults 
that elſewhere attended it. Alterbury. 


'O'RDERLY. adv. [from order.] Metho- 
dically; according to order; regularly ; 


All parts of knowledge have been thought by 
wiſe men to. be then moſt orderly delivered and 
proceeded in, when they are drawn to their firſt 
original, Hooker. 
_ Aſk him his name, and orderly proceed 
To ſwear him. 


Make it orderly and well, 


4 


It is walled with brick and ſtone, intermixed 


orderly. Sandys. 
How ſhould thoſe active particles, juſtled by 


the occurſion of other bodies, whereof there is an 


infinite ſtore, ſo orderly keep their cells without any 
alteration of ſite ? Glanville. 


In the body, when the principal parts, the heart 
and liver, do their offices, and all the inferior 
fmaller veſſels act orderly - and duly, there ariſes a 
ſweet enjoyment upon the whole, which we call 
| health, South's Sermons. + 
O'RDINABLE. adj. [ordino, Latin.] Such 
as may be appointed. 

All the ways of economy God hath uſed toward 
a rational creature, to reduce mankind to that 


to our nature, and by the mercy of God ordi- 
nable to eternal bliſs. Hammoad. 


O'rpiNnaL. adj, [ ordinal, French; ordi- 
nalis, Latin.] Noting order: as, ſe- 
cond, third. | 


The moon's age is thus found : add to the epact 
the day of the month and the ordinal number of 


epact abegins at March, and the ſum of thoſe, 
caſting away thirty or twenty-nine, as often as it 
ariſeth, is the age of the moon. Holder. 
O'ravinaLl. #. / [ordinal, French; ordi- 


ing orders. Ain ſevortbh. 
OR Dñ¹IN AN CE. 2. J. Lerdonnance, French. ] 
1. Law; rule; preſcript. 

It ſeemeth hard to plant any ſound ordinance, or 
reduce them to a civil government; ſince all their. 
ill cuſtoms are permitted unto them. 
| Let Richard and Elizabeth, 
The true ſucceeders of eaeh royal houſe, 
By God's fair ordinance conjoin together! Shakeſp. 
2. Obſervance commanded. 


much leſs to diſparage the other, and leaſt of all 
to undervalue that which is the moſt eminent. 

| Taylor. 
2. Appointment. | | 
. Things created to ſhew bare heads, 
When one but of my ordinance ſtood up, 
To ſpeak of peace or war. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
4. A eannon. It is now generally writ- 
ten for diſtinction ordnance; its deriva- 
tion is not certain ; perhaps when the 
word cannon was firſt mtroduced, it was 


perly tranſlated ordinance. It is com- 


cannons than one. 

Caves and womby vaultages of France, 
Shall chide your treſpaſs and return your mock, 
In ſecond accent to his ordinance. 
O'RDINARILY. adv. | from ordinary, ] 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules; accord- 
ing to ſettled method. 


change her publick laws and ordinances, made ac- 


commonly fitteſt for the whole, athough it chance 


* 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
According to the faſhion of the time. Shakeſpeare. | 


| courſe of living which is moſt perfectly agreeable | 


that month from March incluſive, becauſe the |. 


nale, Lat.] A ritual; a book contain- | 


Spenſer. 


One ordinance ought not to exclude the other, | 


miſtaken for canon, and ſo not impro- | 


monly uſed in a collective ſenſe for more ; 


e are not to look that the church ſhould | 


FE AQual and conſtant office. 
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RU 
| . j 
| that for ſome particular men the ſame be found ii: 
convenient. # - Hiockers 
Springs and rivers do not derive the water 
| which they ordinarily refund, from rain. Woodward. 
2. Commonly ; uſually. 
The inſtances of human ignorance were not only 
| clear ones, but ſuch as are not ſo ordinarily ſuſpect - 
ed. 5 Glanwilles 
Prayer ought to be more than ordinarily fervent 
and vigorous before the ſacrament. South. 
OA DñINARY. adj. [ordinarius, Latin. ] 
1. Eſtabliſhed; methodical; regular. 
Though in arbitrary governments there may be 
a body of laws obſerved in the ordmiry forms of 
juſtice, they are not ſufficient to ſecure any rights 
to the people; becauſe they may be diſpenſed with. 
; Addiſon's Freebolder 
The ſtanding ordinary means of conviction fail- 
ing to influence them, it is not to be expected that 
any extraordinary means ſhould be able to do it. 


Through the want of a ſincere intention of pleaſ- 
fing Cod in all our actions, we fall into ſuch ir- 
regularities of life, as by the ordinary means of 
grace we ſhould have power-to avoid. Law. 

2. Common; uſual. 
Yet did ſhe only utter her doubt to her dangh- 
ters, thinking, fince the worſt was paſty, ſhe would. 
attend a further occaſion, leſt over much haſte 
might ſeem to proceed of the ordinary miſlike be- 
tween ſiſters in law. | | Sidney. 

It is ſufficient that Moſes have the ordinary cre- 
dit of an hiftorian given him. | 

This deſignation of the perſon our author is 
more than ordinary obliged to take care of, becauſe 
he hath made the conveyance, as well as the power 
itſelf, ſacred. Lockes 

There is nothing more ordinary than children's: 
receiving into their minds propoſitions from their 

ts; which being faſtened by degrees, are at 

- lIaft, whether true or falſe, rivetted there. Locke. 
Method is not leſs requiſite in ordinary conver- 
ſation, than in writing. Add iſon. 
3. Mean; of low rank. ; 


that are of the ordinary ſort of men; theſe are the 


up in that ſchool. Hockers 
Men of common capacity, and but. ordinary 
judgment, are not able to diſcern what things are 
fitteſt for each kind and fate of regiment, Hosker. 
Every ordinary reader, upon the publiſhing of a 
new poem, has will and ill- nature enough to turn 
ſeveral paſſages of it into ridicule, and very often 
in the right place. | Addiſon. 
My ſpeculations, when fold fingle, are delights 
for the rich and wealthy; after ſome time they come 

to the market in great quantities, and are eve 
ordinary man's money. Addiſon. 
You. will wonder how ſuch an ordinary fellow: 
as Wood, could get his majeſty's broad ſeal. Swift. 


4. Ugly; not handſome :. as, ſhe is an ar- 


dinary woman.. 

O'rDiNARY. n./. = 

1, Eſtabliſhed judge of eccleſiaſtical cauſes. 

The evil will 

Of all their pariſhioners they had conftrain'd, 

Who to the ordinary of them complain'd. Hubberda 
If fault be in theſe things any- where juſtly 

found, law hath referred the whole diſpoſition and 

redreſs thereof to the ordinary of the place. Hooker 


1 2. Settled eſtabliſhmenr. 
| 
Shakeſpeare. 


Spain had no other wars fave thoſe which were 
grown into an ordinary; now they have coupled 


therewith the extraordinary of the Valtoline and: 
Palatinate. by Bacon. 


Villiers had an intimation of the king's pleaſure 
to be his cupbearer at large; and tie tummer fol- 
lowing he was admitted in ordinary. Wotton. 

He. at laſt accepted, and was ſoon after made 
chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty.. Fell. 


: 


Hh 4. Regular 


Atterbury. , 


Tillotſon * | 


Theſe are the paths wherein ye have walked, 


very fteps ye have trodden, and the manifeſt degrees: 
whereby ye are of your guides and directors ttained. 
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ice of a meal. 
Our courteous Antony, - 


4- Regular pr 


Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt; |. 
And for his ordinary pays his heart [ 
For what his eyes eat only. Sbaleſpeare. 


5. A place of eating eſtabliſhed at a cer- 
tain price. | : 

They retkon all their errors for accompliſh- 
ments : and ali the odd words they have picked up 
in a coftee-houſe, or a gaming ordinary, are . 
duced as flowers of ſtyle. | wift. 
e ORDINATE. v. 4. [ordinatus, Lat.] 
To appoint. 


— 


\ 


Or dig in Grecian mines for purer ore * Roſcom: \ 


* % 7 
9 - 


ORG. 


the treaſures of the Roman ſtora, 


To ſearch 


i 
. 5 yet ſeen, for ordinarily it contains in it 


of quick - ſilver, and ſometimes in three parts of 

ore, two parts of quĩick-ſilver. Breton. 
We walk in dteams on land, 

Where golden ore lies mixt with c,:amon ſand. 


* 
a | 


Thoſe who unripe veins jn mines explore, 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 
Till time digeſts pd > imperfe& ore, 


Dryden. | 


5 gantly, and according to the 
Reſpectio | 8 
ck ſilver ore of this mine is the richeſt of all * E Organs. 
is 
half quick-filver, and in two parts of ore, one part 
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fitteſt ie of 
TT it 


mean, or lowly. 


She could not produce a monſter of any th; 
that hath more vital and organical parts thing 
of marble. * 6555 Ban a rock 

They who want the ſenſe of diſcipline, or 12. 
ing, : are by conſequence deprived of ſpeech, not h. 
any immediate organical indiſpoſition, but for * p 
of diſcipline. Had 


ORGANICALLY. adv. [from erganical 


By means of organs or inftrumen 


83 
organical diſpofition of parts, by 


Finding how the certain right did ſtand, | And know it will be gold another day. All ſtones, metals, and minerals, are real ve. 

With full conſent this man did ordinate | Thoſe profounder regions they explore, getables ; that is, grow organically from ſeegs is 

The heir apparent to the crown and land. Duniel. Where metals ripen in vaſt cakes of ore. Garth. ] well as plants. 2. Ge * 1. 

OR DIN ATE. adj. ed Lat.] Re- | 2. Metal. 1 * * 8 OrRGA'NICALNESS. 7. /. from organi. 
gular; methodical. . | Firſt ki gs rabid gy oof + cal.) Stare of being organical. 

Ordinate figures are ſuch as have all their ſides 3 a 3 then what might elſe be O'xcanism. 2. /. [from organ.] Orpani. 


and all their angles equal. Ray on the Creation. 
OxrDina TION. #. . [ordinatio, Latin; 
from ordinate. |] 
1. Eſtabliſhed order or tendency, conſe- 


quent on a decree. C7 
| | Every creature is good, partly by creation, and 
partly by ordination. . Perkins. 
Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to 
the happineſs and miſery of life reſpectively. 
Norris. 
2. The act of inveſting any man with ſa- 


cerdotal power. | 
Though ordained by Arian biſhops, his ordi- 
nation was never queſtiened. Stilling fleet... 
St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the 
dignity of a prime ruler of the church? and en- 
truſted with a large dioceſe under the immediate 
vernment of their reſpective elders z and thoſe 
3 authority from his ordination. South, 


O'xDNanxce. 2. / [This was anciently 
itten more frequently ordinance ; but 


erduance is uſed for diſtinction.] Can- 
non ; great guns. 
Have 2 Le great ordnance in the field ? 
And heav'n's artillery thunder in the ſkies ? Shak. 
hen a ſhip ſeels or rolls in foul weather, the 
breaking looſe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. 
Raleigh. 
There are examples of wounded perſons Gat 
have roared for anguiſh and torment at the diſ- 


charge of ordnance, though at a very great diſtance. 
Bentley. 


ORDO'NNANCE. . / [French.] Dit 
poſition of figures in a picture. 
Ox Dux E. 2. /. [ordure, French; from 
forges, Latin. Skinner.) Dung; filth. 
Gard'ners with ordure hide thoſe roots | 
That ſhall firſt ſpring and be moſt delicate. Shak. 
Working upon human ordure, and by long pre- 
paration rendering it odoriferous, he terms it ziberta 
occidentalis. Brown. 
We added fat pollutions of our own, 
T encreaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage. Dryd. 
Renew'd by ordure's ſympathetick force, 
As oil'd with magick juices for the courſe, 
Vig'rous he riſes. ; | Pope. 
Ox. n. /. [one, or ona, Saxon; oor, 
Dutch, a mane. ] | 
Metal unrefined ; metal yet in its foſſil 
ſtate. 
Round about him lay on every ſide, | 
Great heaps of gold that never would be ſpent ; 


which ſome were rude ore not purify'd 
Spenſer. 


| 1. 


Of Mulciber's devouring element. 


They would have brought them the gold ore 
aboard their ſhips. 
| A hill not far, 
Shone with a glofly ſcurf, undoubted fign 
„That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 
The work of ſulphur, 


Raleigh's Apology. 


| 


Milten's Paradiſe Left. 


O'REWEED. 
OREWOO PD. 


O'RFGILD. 2. / The reſtitution of goods 


| 
2. 


N — 


Fuſile, or grav'n in metal. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
yy A weed either grow- 

ing upon the rocks under 
high water mark, or broken from the 
bottom of the ſea by rough weather, 
and caſt upon the next by the wind and 
flood. Carew's Survey of. Cornwall. 


or money taken away by a thief by 
violence, if the robbery was committed 
in the day-time. 


— — 


the organ of ſpeech, the lungs of re- 
When he ſhall hear ſhe died upon his words, 
The ever lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparel:'d in more precious habit, 
Than when ſhe liv'd indeed. Shakeſpeare. 
For a mean and organ, by which this operative 
virtue might be continued, God appointed the 
light to be united, and gave it alſo motion 'and 
heat. Raleigh. 
The aptneſs of birds is not ſo much in the con- 
formity of the organs of ſpeech, as in their atten- 


tion. Bacon. 
Wit and will 
Can judge and chuſe, without the body's aid; 
Tho? on ſuch objects they are working till, 
As thro” the body's organs are convey'd. Davies. 
An inſtrument of muſick conſiſting of 
pipes filled with wind, and of ſtops 


touched by the hand. [Orgue, French.] 
A hand of a vaſt extenſion, and a prodigious 
number of fingers playing upon all the organ pipes 
in the world, and making every one ſound a parti- 
cular note. Keil. 

While in more lengthen'd notes and flow, 
The deep, majeſtick, ſolemn organs blow. Pope. 
adj . | organique French; 


ORGA'NICAL,. 
organicas, Latin.] 


OrGA'NICK. | 
1. Conſiſting of various parts co-operating / 


with each other, 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav'n's choriſters, orgarick throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, - might ſeem to be 


Oncantza'riION. . . [from organix. 


Ainſortb. 
1] O'xcari. 4. /. Lees of wine. | £ 
O'RGAN. . J. organe, French; Ze. 
1. Natural inſtrument; as the tongue is 


A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 
He with ſerpent unge } 

Organick, or impulſe of vocal air, | 24 

His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milton. 


The organical ſtructure of human bodies, where - 
dy they live and move, and are vitally informed 
» the foul, is the workmanſhip of a moſt wiſe, 
powerful, and beneficent being. Bentley. * 
2. Inſtrumental ; acting as inftruments of 
nature or art, to a certain end. wo 


Read with theni thoſe organick arts which enable 


YL O'rcany..n. . [origanum, Lat 


— — 
” 


men to diſcourſe and write . perſpicuouſly, le- 


O'rGanisT. 3. /. [organifte 


cal ſtructure. 
How admirable is the natural ſtructure or 


i/m of bodies. u 


Grew's Cojm:l, 
, F re nch 3 
ays on the 


iſ! ſerves that office in a publick choir, 
B le. 


from organ.] One who pl 


organ. 
An 


Conſtruction in which the 
diſpoſed 
other. | | | 

Every man's ſenſes differ as much from others in 
their figure, colour, fite, and infinite other peculi- 
arities in the organization, as any one mm's can 
from itſelf, through divers accidental variations, 

* Glanville's Scepfi, 

That being then one plant, which has ſuch an 
organization of parts in one coherent body, partak. 
ing of one common life, it continues to be the 
ſame plant, though that life be communicated te 
new particles of matter, in a like continued orga. 
nixation. Locke, 

To ORGANIZ E. v. a. [organiſer, French; 
from organ.] To conſtruct ſo as that 
one part co- operates with another; to 
form organically. 

As the ſoul doth organize the body, and give un- 
to every member that ſubſtance, quantity, and ſhape, 
which nature ſeeth moſt expedient, ſo the inward 
grace of ſacraments may teach what ſerveth beſt 
for their outward form. Heoker, 
A genial and cheriſhing heat fo acts upon the 
fit and obſequious matter, wherein it was harboured, 
+ as to organize and faſhien that diſpoſed matter ac- 
cording to the exigencies of its own nature. Boyle, 
Thoſe nobler faculties in the mind, matter orga- 
nized could never produce.” Ray on the Creation, 
The identity of the ſame man confſiſts in a par- 
. "ticipation of the ſame continued life, by conſtantly 
| fleeting particles in ſuccefſion.vitally united to the 
ſame organized body. Locke. 

O's cANLOFT. 2. / [organ and left.] The 


loſt where the organs ſtand. - f 
Five young ladies of no ſmall fame for their 
great ſeverity af manners, would go no where with 
their lovers but. to an organloft in a church, where 
they had a. cold treat and ſome few opera ſongs- 


parts are ſo 
as to be ſubſervient to each 


Tatkr . 


OlacAN E. 4. . [organand pipe.] The 
pipe of a muſical organ. 
The thunder, 
That and dreadful organgipe, pronounc 
The 5 of Proſper. 7M beleben J 1 
herb. | ; 8 | Ainſw. 
OrGa'sM. n. Sc [orga/me, Fr, zeuge 
Sudden vehemence. __ 
This rupture of the bangs, and m—— 
ting of bload, uſually ariſes from an m, ot i 
| moderate motion of the blood. © Blackmore 
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fon of 'the auditory nerves, the orgaſms of the 


fires ould be allayed, and perturbations of the | 


[ 


| | . "Derham. | 
J. A fſea-filh, called like-' 
wiſe organling. Both ſeem a corruption 
of the orkenyling, as being taken on. 


mind quieted . 
O'rGErs. . 


ort h. 
rench.] 


the Orkney coaſt. | Ain 
Orc1!'tLous. adj. [ or, rer, 
oud ; haughty. ot in uſe. 
4 x LIM From ifles of Grecce 
he princes orgillous, their high blood chafed, 
Have to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
O'zcG185, 2. /. [orgies, French; orgia, 


Latin.) Mad rites of Bacchus; fran- 
tick revels. | 1 
Theſe are nights 
Solemn to the ſhining rites | 
Of the fairy prince and knights, 
While the moon their orgies lights. Ben Jonſen. 


She feign'd nocturnal orgies z left my bed, 
And, mix'd with Trojan dames, the dances led. 
f . Dryden. 
O'x1CHALCH. . J. [orichaleum, Latin.] 
Braſs. | "he 
Not Bilbo ſteel, nor braſs from Corinth fet, 
Nor coftly orichalch from ſtrange Phenice, 
But ſuch as could both Phœbus' arrows ward, 
And th' hailing darts of heaven beating hard. 


3 8 Spenſer. 
O'RIENT. adj. [oriens, Latin. ] 
1. Riſing as the ſun. | 
Moon that now meet' ſt the orient ſan, now fly'ſt 
With the tix'd ſtars. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
When fair morn c ient in heav*n appear d. Milton. 
2. Eaſtern ; oriental. 


3. Bright; ſhining; glittering ; gaudy ; | 


fparkling. 

The liquid drops of tears that you have ſhed, 
Shall come again transform'd to orient pearl; 
Advantaging their loan with intereſt, 

Oftentimes double gain of happineſs. Shakeſpeare. 

There do breed yearly an innumerable company 
of gnats, whoſe prope 
the lion, as being a bright and orient thing, Abbot. 


We have ſpoken of the cauſe of orient colours in 


birds; which is by the fineneſs of the ſtrainer, 
Bacon : Natural Hiſtery. 
Morning light 8 
More orient in yon weſtern cloud, that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radiant white. Milton. 
In thick ſhelter of black ſhades imbowr'd, 


He offers to each weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a cryſtal glaſs, 
To quench the drouth of Phœbus. Milton. 


The chiefs about their necks -the ſcutcheons 


wore, 


With orient pearls and Jewels powder'd 6'er. Dryden. 


O'zienT. 2. /. [orient, French.] The 


eaſt ; the part where the ſun firſt ap- 


pears, | 


ORIENTAL. adj. [oriental, Fr.] Eaſt- 


ern; placed in the eaſt; proceeding 


from the eaſt. f 


Your ſhips went as well to the pillars of Her- 
cules, as to Pequin upon the oriental ſeas, as far as 


to the borders of the eaſt Tartary. Bacon. 
Some aſcribing hereto the generation of gold, 


Conceive the bodies to receive ſome appropriate in- 
fluence from the ſun's. aſcendent and oriental ra- 


diations. Browns 
OsIETNTAL. 1. /. An inhabitant of the 
eaſtern parts of the world. 


They have been of that great uſe to following 
to be imitated by the Arabians and other 


ages, as 


orientals, Gro 
= 


OrEnTaALISM, v. J. [from oriental. 


An idiom of the eaſtern languages; 2 
_ Eaitern mode of ſpeech. 2 


4 


meahs of the curious lodgment and Imoſculs- 


q 


is to fly unto the eye of 


of 


4 
| 


| 


. 
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Or1enTA'LITY. . / 


beams. 


The prince of 
Spaniſh boy, cou 


for the ſpace of two days. 
Their mouths 
Portending hollow truce. 


8 ori See. 


num, Latin. 


O' RIGIN. 
ORIGINAL. 


8. /. 


origo, 


terreſtrial animals. 


Original of beings! pow'r 


the ſame turn of exprefion. 


4. Derivation ; deſcent, 


accurſt, 


image ? 


j 


State of being oriental. ENTS 
His revolution being regular, it hath no efficacy 
of e from its orientality, but equally diſperſeth 
his 


ORT 


% 


O'riFice. x. J [orifice, French; orifi- 

cum, Lat.] Any opening or perforation. 
range, in his firſt hurt by the 
find no means to ſtanch the 
blood, but was fain to have the orifice of the wound 
ſtopped by men's thumbs, ſucceeding one another 


With hideous orifice gap'd on us wide, 
Milton's Paradiſe L:ft. 
Etna was bored through the top with a mon- 
Addiſon. | * 
 Blood-letting, Hippocrates ſaith, ſhould be done 
with broad lancets or ſwords, in order to make 
a large orifice by ſtabbing or pertuſion. Arbuthnot. | 
O'rteLams. n. J [probably a corruption 
of auriflamma, Latin; or famme d'or, 
French; in like manner as orpiment is 
corrupted.] A golden ſtandard. Ain/aw. 
O'rican. 1. /. [origan, French; origa- 
Wild marjoram. 
I ſaw her in her proper hue, 
Bathing herſelf in origan and thyme. 
[ origine, 
Lat.] 
1. Beginning; firſt exiſtence. 
The ſacred hiſtorian only treats of the origins of 
Bemley's Sermons. 
2. Fountain; ſource; that which gives 
beginning or exiſtence. 
Nature, which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be border'd certain in itſelf 
If any ftation upon earth be honourable, theirs 
was; and their poſterity therefore have no reaſon to 
bluſh at the memory of ſuch an original. Atterbury. 
Some philoſophers have placed the original of 
power in admiration, either of ſurpaſſing form, 
great valour, or ſuperior underſtanding. Davenant. 


divine ! 


Since that I live and that I think, is thine. Prier. 
; Theie great orbs, 
Primitive founts, and origins of light. 
3. Firſt copy; archetype; that from which 
any thing is tranſcribed or tranſlated, 
In this ſenſe origin is not uſed. 
Compare this tranſlation with the original, the 
three firſt ſtanzas are rendered almoſt word for 
word, not only with the ſame elegance, but with 


External material things, as the odjects of ſen- 
ſation; and the operations of our minds within, 
as the objects of reflection; are the only originals 
from whence all our ideas take their beginnings. 


Againſt the gods immortal hatred nurſt ; 
An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood, 
Expreſſing their original from blood. 


ORIGINAL. agj. [originel, French; ori- 

ginalis, Lat.] Primitive; priſtine; firſt. 
| The original queſtion was, whether God hath 
forbidden the giving any worſhip to himſelf by an 


 Orrcrnally, adv. [from original.] 
1. Primarily ; with regard to the firſt-| 
cauſe ; from the beginning. 


[from | 


Brown. 


Bacon. 


4 


/ 


Spenſer. | 


French; 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Prior. 


iſon. 


Loc ke. 


They, like the ſeed from which they ſprung, 


Dryden. 


Stilling fleet. 


Had Adam obeyed God, his original perfection, 
the knowledge and ability God at firſt gave him, 
would ſtill have continued. b 

You till, fair mother, in your offspring trace 

The ſtock of beauty deftin'd for the race | 
Kind nature forming them, the pattern took, 
From heav'n's firſt work, and Eve's original 


Wake. 


look. 
Prior. 
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boldeth his crown by a willing act of eſtates, and 
one that hojdeth it originally by the law of nature 
and deſcent of blood, | Bacon. . 
As God is originally holy in himſelf, ſo he might 
communicate his ſanctity to the ſons of men; 
whom he intended to bring uato the fruition of 
himſelf, Pearſon. 
A preſent blefling upon our faſts, is neither ori- 
ginally 

us from his veracity. 


Smallridge. 
2. At firſt. 


perpendicular intervals of the ſtrata, was originally, 

and at the time of the deluge, lodged in the bodies- 

of thoſe ſtrata, _* "© Woogwward- 
3. As the firſt author. 

For what originally others writ, 
May be ſo well diſguis'd and fo improv'd, 
That with ſome juſtice it may paſs for yours. 
„ Roſcommon... 

Or1'GINALNESS. 2. J. [from original.] 

The quality or ſtate of being original. 
Orr GINARY. adj. [originaire, French; 

from origin. 
1. Productive; cauſing exiſtence. | 

The production of animals in the originary way, 

requires a certain degree of warmth, which proceeds 
from the ſun's influence. Cheyne. 

2. Primitive; that which was the firſt 
ſtate. 

Remember I am built of clay, and muſt | 
| Reſolve to my originary duſt. Sandys on Job. 
To Or1'GiNATE. v. a. [from origin.] Fo 

bring into exiſtence, 
To ORI'EINATE., v. u. 
ence. 


To take exiſt. 


from originate. ] 
1. The act or mode of bringing into exiſt- 
ence; firſt production. 

The tradition of the origination of mankind ſeems 
to be univerſal; but the particular methods of that 
origination excogitated by the heathen, were par- 
ticular. Hale. 

This eruca is propagated by animal parents, to 
wit, butterflies, after the common origination of all 

Deſcarres firſt introduced the fancy of making a 
world, and deducing the origination of the univerſe 
from mechanical principles. 

2. Deſcent from a primitive. 

The Greek word uſed by the apoſtles to expreſs 
the church, fignifieth, a calling forth, if we looks 
upon the origination. Pearſon. 

O'r1s0Ns, 3. J. [oraiſen, French. This 
word is variouſly accented ; Shakeſpears 


ſecond ſyllables ;. Milion and [Craſbaw 

on the firſt, others on the ſecond. ] A 

prayer ; a fupplication. 

Nymph, in thy orifo:s | 

Be all my fins 12member'd. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Alas ! your too much love and care of me 

Are heavy oriſons gainſt this poor wretth. Sbakeſp. 


oriſons and Te Deum ſung. Bacon: Henry VII. 
My wakeful lay ſhall knock 
At th' oriental gates, and duly mock 
The early larks fhrill oriſons, to*be 
An anthem at the day's nativity. 
His daily eriſons attract our ears. Sandys on Job. 
Lowly.they bow'd, adoring, and began 


Their oriſons, each morning, duly paid. Milton. 
So went be on with his oriſans, 1 
Which, if you mark them well, were wiſe ones. 
| | | | Cottons 


5 Here at dead of night 
The hermit oft, mid his oriſons, hears 


. - Aghaſt the voice of time-diſparting tow'rs. Dyer, 
| H. b 2 | T he 
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A very goat diifevence between 4 king that | - 


due from God's juſtice, nor becomes due to 


The metallic and mineral matter, found in the 


Or1cina'TION. 2. / [originatio, Latin; 


Kail. 


has the accent both on the firſt and 


He went into St. Paul's church, where he had | 


Craſhazv, 
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iddle deck. 


ſmall ſhip of the king's called the Penſie, was | 


aſſa led by the Lyon, a principal ſhip of Scotland; 
wherein the Penſie ſo applied her ſhot, that. the 


Lyon's cr/o9p was broken, ber fails and tackling : 


torn ;z and laſtly, ſhe was boarded and taken. 
Hayward. 


ORNAMENT. 2. /. [ ornamentum, Latin; 
ornement, French.] 
1. Embelliſhment ; decoration. _ 
So may the outward-ſhows be leaſt themſelves z 
The world is ill decziv'd with ornament. Sbakeſps 
2. Something that embellithes. 
Ivorie, wrought in ornaments to decke the cheekes 
of horſe. Chapman. 
The Tuſcan chief to me has ſent 
"Their crown, and ev'ry regal ornament» Dryden. 


No circumſtances of life can place a man fo far 


below the notice of the world, but that his virtues 
or vices will render him, in ſome degree, an orna- 
mont or diſgrace to his profeſſion. Rogers, 
3. Honour; that which confers dignity, 
They are abuſed and injured, and betrayed from 


their only perfection, whenever they are taught, 


that any thing is an ornament in them, that is not 
an ornament in the wiſeſt amongſt mankind. Lav. 
The perſons of different qualities in both ſexes, 
are indeed allowed their different ornaments 3 but 
theſe are by no means coſtly, being rather deſigned 

as marks of diſtinction than to make a figure. 
Addi MN es 


OaNAMENTAL. adj. [from ornament. | 
Serving to decoration ; giving embel- 


Iiſhment. 


Some think it moſt ornamental to wear their 


- bracelets on their wriſts, others about their ancles. 
al 365, Braun. 
If the kind be capable of more perfection, though 
er in the ornamental parts of it, than the eſſen- 
tial, what rules of morality or reſpect have I broken, 
in naming the defects, that they may hereafter be 
amended ? | Dryden. 
Even the Heathens have eſteemed this variety not 
only ornamental to the earth, but a proof of the wiſ- 
dom of the Creator. | Woodward. 
If no advancement or knowledge can be had from 
univerſities, the time there ſpent is loſt; every 
ernamental part of education is better taught elſe- 


wheres Swift on Religion. 
RNAME NTALLY, adv. [from orna- 
menial.) In ſuch a manner as may 


confer embelliſhment. 

OrnaMeNnTED. adj. [from ornament. 
Embelliſhed; bedecked. This is, I 
think, a word of late introduction, not 

very elegant. | 
_ ORNATE. adj. [ornatus, Latin.] Be- 
decked ; decorated; fine. 
W hat thing of ſea or land, 
Female of ſex it ſeems, | 
That ſo bedeck'd, ornate and gay, 
Comes this way failing ? 

O'sxaTENESS.n/. [from ornate.] Finery; 
ſtate of being embelliſhed. 

O'RNATURE. 2. J. [ornatus, Lat.] De- 
coration. | ' Ainſworth. 

Oxrx1'sCoPisT. #. /. [nc and ETX0R. | 
One who examines the flight of birds in 
order to foretel futurity. 

OrNiTHO'LOGY. #. J. [ons and Myc." 
A diſcourſe on birds. 

O RPHAN. 2. / DS orphelin, Fr.] 

A child who has loſt father or mother, 
or both. | 


4 - Poor :rphan in the wide world ſcattered, - 


ORTHAN. adj. [orphelin, French.) Be- 


O'rris. . / 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 
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DIRT. 
As budding-branch rent from the native tree, 
And thrown forth until it be withered: - _ 
Such is the ſtate of man. Spenſer. 
Wlio can be bound by any ſolemn vow A 
To. reave the orphan of his pagrimony, | 
To wring the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
Bur that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? Shakeſp., 
Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And ruin'd orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 
The ſea with ſpoils his angry bullets row, 
Widows and orphans making as they go. Waller. 
1 Pity, with a parent's mind, 
This helpleſs orphan whom thou leay'ſt behind. 
| Dryden. | 
Collections were made for the relief of tis doe. 
whether widows or orphans. Nelſon. 
| 
, reft of parents. 3 
This king, left orphan both of father and mother, 
found hĩs eſtate, when he came to age, ſo disjointed 
even in the nobleſt and ſtrongeſt limbs of govern- 
ment, that the name of a king was grown odious. 
Sidney. 
ORPHANAGE. T2. /. [orphelinage, Fren. 
O'RPHANISM. from orphen.] State. 
of an orphan, _ 
O'RPIMENT. . . [anripigmentum, Lat. 
orpiment, orpin, French. | 
True and geninue orpiment is a foliaceous foſſil, 
of a fine and pure texture, remarkably heavy, and 
its colour is a. bright and beautiful yellow, like that 
of gold. It is not hard but very tough, eaſily 
bending without breaking. Orpiment has been ſup- 
poſed to contain gold, and is found in mines of gold, 
filver, and copper, and ſometimes in the ſtrata of 
marl. ' . Hill. 
For the golden colour, it may be made by ſqme 
fmall mixture of orpiment, ſuch as they uſe to braſs 
in the yellow alchymy; it will eaſily recover that 
which the iron loſeth. Bacon. 


OrPHA"NOTROPHY. #. /. [3:@avi; and 
Jeopn.] An hoſpital for orphans. _ 
O'rePinE. 2. . [orpin, Fr. telephon, Lat.] 
Liverer or roſe root, anacampſeros, Tele- 

pbum, or Rhodia radis. A plant. Miller. 


Cool violets and crpine growing ſtill, 
Embathed balm and cheerful galingale. Spenſer. 


O'rRERY. n./. An inftrument which by 
many complicated movements repre- 
ſents the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies. It was firſt made by Mr. Row- 
ley, a mathematician born at Litchfield, 
and ſo named from his patron the ear] 
of Orrery : by one or other of this fa- 
mily almoſt every art has been encou- 
raged or improved. 

Lorie Lat.] 
flower. Miller. | 
The nature of the orris root is almoſt ſingular ; 

for roots that are in any degree ſweet, it is but the 
ſame ſweetneſs with the wood or leaf; but the or- 
ris is not ſweet in the leaf; neither is the flower any 
thing ſo ſweet as the root. Bacon. 


O'RRIS. 2. /. [old French.] A ſort of 
gold or filver lace. | 

Ox Ts. 2. /. ſeldom with a fingular. [This 
word is derived by Skinner from ort, 
German, the fourth part of any thing ; 
by Mr. Lye more reaſonably from orda, 
Iriſh, a fragment. In Anglo Saxon, erd 
ügnifies the beginning, whence in ſome 
-provinces odds and ends, for ords and 
ends, ſignify remnants, ſcattered pieces, 
refuſe ; from ord thus uſed probably 
came ort.] 


A plant and 


LY 


Refuſe; things left or | 


thrown away. Obſolete.. 
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Hie muſt be taught, and train'd; and bid go . 
A barten- ſpirited fellow, one that 2 Ne) 
On abjeR orcs and imitations. +. Fate 

\. be fractions of her faith, orts of her love 
The fragments, ſcraps; the bits, and greaſy reliqus 
Of her o er- eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 


EN" Shake 

228 and velvet en 

Can feed on orts, and ſafe in r cl 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, me 1 7 N 

The ſtagers, and the ſtage-wrights too. Ben Jonſen 
O'RTHODOX. adj. [3g9%; and qui; 
ORTHODO'XAL. I © orthodox, French 

Sound in opinion and doctrine; 


heretical. Orthodoxal is not uſed. 

Be you perſuaded and ſettled in the true proteg.. 
ant religion profeſſed by the church of England 
which is as ſound and orthodox in the doQrine 

thereof, as any Chriſtian church in the world, Bu; 

An uniform profeſſion of one and the fame 9 
thedoxal verity, which was once given to the faint; 
in the holy Apoſtles days. Wir 

Eternal bliſs is not immediately ſuperſtructed an 
the moſt orthodox beliefs ; but as our Saviour faith 
If ye know theſe things, happy are ye if ye do them; 
the doing muſt be firſt ſuperſtructed on the know 
ing or believing, before any happineſs can be built 
o it. I et Ng Hammond, 

Origen and the two Clemens's, their works were 
originally orthodox, but had been afterwards cor. 
rupted, and interpolated by hereticks in ſome parts 
of them. Waterland, 

O'xTHODOXLY. adv. [from orthodox. 


With ſoundneſs of opinion. 

The doctrĩne of the church of England, expreſſed 
in the thirty- nine articles, is ſo ſoundly and fo c- 
thodoxly ſettled, as cannot be queſtioned without 
extreme danger to the honour of our religion. Bac. 


A, 


J 
Fes 


not 


O'RTHODOXY. 2. J. [DS edo; orthodexie, 


Fr. from orthodox, } Soundneſs in opi- 
nion and doctrine. 3 

Bafil himſelf bears full and clear teſtimony to 
Gregory's orthodoxy. Vaterland. 
I do not attempt explaining the myſteries of the 
Chriſtian religion; ſince Providence intended there 
ſhould be myſteries, it cannot be agreeable to piety, 
orthodoxy, or good ſenſe, to go about it. Swift, 


O'RTHODROMICKS. . J. [from ig. and 
de.] The art of failing in the arc 
of ſome great circle, which 1s the ſhorteſt 
or ſtraighteſt diſtance between any two 
points on the ſurface of the globe. 
: Harris. 
O'RTHODROMY: #. J. [e. and 9%; 
orthodromie, Fr.] Sailing in a ſtraight 
courſe. | 
O'RTHOGOMN. 2. / [39 and/ — 
A rectangled figure. | 
The ſquare will make you ready for all manner of 
compartments ; your cylinder for vaulted turrets 


and round buildings; your orthogen and pyramid, 
for ſharp ſteeples. ! Peacbam. 


ORTHOGONAL. adj. {orthogonel, French; 
from orthogon.] Rectangular. 
O'RTHOGRAPHER. 2. J. [!g9 and yeah. ] 
One who ſpells according to the rules o 
grammar. | 
He was wont to ſpeak plain, like an honeſt man 
and a- ſoldier ; and now he is turn'd orthograpber, 
his words are juſt ſo many ſtrange diſhes. Shakeſp. 
ORTHOGRA'PHICAL. adj. from orth- 
graphy.] | 
1. Rightly ſpelled. | 
2. Relating to the ſpelling. 

I received from him the following letter, which, | 
after having reCtifred ſome little orf bical 
miſtakes, I ſhall make a preſent of to the public. 

Addiſon's Speftators 
| 3. Delineated 
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Jo doe” 175 
the ground plot. | 
2 the 2 ſchemes there ſhould be a 
true delineation and the juſt dimenſions of each 
face, and of what belongs to it. . 
Oz THOGRA'PHICALLY. 
thographical. cy” ih 
1. According to the rules of ſpelling. 
. According to the elevation. 


| HO'GRAPHY. ». / 9 and 
* ; orthographie, French. 


rea po; 


1. The part of grammar which teaches 


how words ſhould be ſpelled. 

This would render languages much more eaſy to 
be learned, as to reading "and pronouncing, and 
eſpecially as to the writing them, which now as 
they ſtand we find to be troubleſome, and it is no 


{mall part of grammar which treats of orthography | 


- Holder. 


and right pronunciation. 


2. The art or practice of ſpelling. 
In London they clip their words after one manner 
about the court, another in the city, and a third in 


the ſuburbs; all which reduced to writing, would 


entirely confound orthography. h Swift. 


x. The elevation of a building delineated. | 


Fou have the orthography or upright of this 
ground- plot, and the explanation with a ſcale of feet 
and inches. Maron. 


OxTH0"PNOEA. 2. J. [ic doον] orthopnee, 
Fr.] A diſorder of the lungs, in which 
reſpiration can be performed only in an 
upright poſture. 


— 


His diſeaſe was an aſthma oft turning to an or- 
thepneea ; the cauſe a tranſlation of tartarous hu- 
mours from his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 


O'xTIVE. adj. [ortive, French; ortivus, 
Latin.] Relating to the riſing of any 
planet or ſtar. - 


O'RTOLAN. n. /. [French.] A ſmall 


bird accounted very delicious. 
Nor ortolans nor godwits. 


O'evarl. z. , [orvale, French; orvala, 
Latin.] The herb clary. Dit. 

Onvie"Tan. 2. , [orvietano, Italian; ſo 
called from a mountebank at Orvieto in 
Italy.] An antidote or counter poiſon ; 
a medicinal compoſition or electuary, 
good againſt poiſon. | 

DSCHEO'CELE. 2. J. [toys and xnan.] A 
kind of hernia when the inteſtines break 
into the ſcrotum. Die. 

O5ctLLA' TION. 2. /. [ofcillum, Latin.] 
The act of moving backward and for- 
ward like a pendulum. | 


OsciTTATORT. adj. [ofcillum, Lat.] 


Moving backwards and forwards like a 
pendulum. | 
The actions upon the ſolids are ſtimulating or 
increaſing their vibrations, or oſcillatory motions. 

: Arbuthnot. 
Oscr'Tancy. n. . [oſcitaniia, Latin. ] 
I. The act of yawning. 

2. Unuſual ſleepineſs; careleſſneſs. 

If perſons of circumſpect piety have been over- 
taken, what ſecurity can there be for our wreckleſs 
oſcitancy 9 Gove. of the Tongue. 

It might proceed from the oſcitancy of tranſcrib- 
ers, who, to diſpatch their work the ſooner, uſed 
to write al 

Osei TANT. adj. [ofcitans, Latin. ] 

1. Yawning ; unuſually ſleepy. 

2. Sleepy; ſluggiſh, | 

5 Our gcilant lazy piety gave vacancy for them, and 
ey will now lend none back again. Decay of Piety. 


SCITA'TION. "AP - ito Lat. Fo 
att of yawning, 1 L a J 1. 


| numbers in cyphers. Addiſon's Spectator. 


1 


Delineated- according to the elevation, | 


ady. [from or- 


Corvley. | 


Bailey. 


4 


. 
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O'smunD. z./. A plaat. 
times uſed in medicine, It grows upon 


Oss1F1iCA'TION, . /}. 


Os$S1'FRAGE. 
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1 hall defer tonfidering this ſubjeck till 1 come 


to my treatiſe of eſcitatian, laughter, and” ridicule, 
Tatler. 


O's128. #. . [fer French; witex.] A 


tree of tte willow kind, growing by 
the water, of which the twigs are uſed 
for baſket-work. pa | 
The rank of offers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Left on your right hand, brings you to the place, 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Ere the ſun advance his burning eye, 


I muſt fill up this oer cage of ours 


Wich baleful weeds and precious juiced flowers. 


Shakeſpeare. 
and weeds. 
bs Drayton. 
Bring them for food ſweet boughs and ofiers cut, 
Nor all the winter long thy hay-rick ſhut. May. 
Like her no nymph can willing offers bend, 
In baſket-works, which painted ſtreaks commend. 
Dryden. 
i Along the marſhes fpread, 
We made the fer fringed bank our bed. 


Car comes crown'd with oxier, ſegs, 


Pope. 
It is ſome- 


bogs in divers parts of England. 
8 N Miller. 


O'spray. 2. /. [corrupted from offifraga, 


Lat.] The ſea- eagle, of which it is re- 

ported, that when he hovers in the air, 

all the fiſh in the water turn up their 

bellies, and he ſtill for him to ſeize which 

he pleaſes. | Hanmer. 

I think he'l be to Rome, 

As is the ofproy to the fiſh, who takes it 

By ſovereignty of nature. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanut. 
Among the fowls ſhall not be eaten, the eagle, 

the offifrage, and the ofpray. Numbers, xi. 13. 


O'SSELET. n, J. [ French. ] A little hard 


ſubſtance ariſing on the inſide of a 
horſe's knee, among the ſmall bones; 


it grows out of a gummy ſubſtance | 


which faſtens thoſe bones together. 
Farrier's Di. 


O'ss1CLE, 2. /. - [officulum, Latin.] A 


ſmall bone. 


There are three very little bones in the ear, upon 
whoſe right conſtitution depends the due tenſion of 
the tympanum z and if the action of one little 
muſcle, which ſerves to draw one of theſe ofſicles, 
fixt to the tympanum, be loſt or abated, the ten- 
fion of that membrane ceafing, ſound is hindered 
from coming into the ear, Holder. 


Oss Ick. adj. [ and facio, Latin.) 


Having the power of making bones, or 
changing carneous or membranous to 
bony ſubſtance. 

If the caries be ſuperficial, and the bone firm, 
you may by medicaments conſume the moiſture in 
the caries, dry the bone, and diſpoſe it, by virtue 
of its ofſifick faculty, to thruſt out callus, and make 


ſeparation of its caries, Wiſeman. 
[from .] 
Change of carneous, membranous, or 


cartilaginous, into bony ſubſtance. 
Oſſifications or indurations of the artery, appear 


ſo conſtantly in the beginnings of aneuriſms, that 


it is not eaſy to judge whether they are the cauſe 
or the effect of them. | Sharp. 


n. . [offifraga, Latin; 
 offifrague, Fr.] A kind of eagle, whoſe 


fleſh is forbid under the name of gry- 
The 2/ifraga or o/pray, is thus 


phon. 
called, becauſe it breaks the bones of 
animals in order to come at the mar- 
row. It is ſaid to dig up bodies in 
church- yards, and eat what it finds in 


the bones, which has been the occaſion 
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| The dilated aorta every where in the neighbour-- 
hood of the eyſt is generally offifyed.- Sharp's Surg. 
O851'voROUS. 44%. [Va and woro.] De- 
vouring bones. t 
The bore of the gullet is not in all creatures 
alike anſwerable to the body or ſtomach: as in the 
fox, which feeds on bones, and ſwallows whole, 
or with little chewing; and next in a dog and 
other offivorous quadrupeds, it is very large. Derbam. 
O's8uarY. n. . [ofuarium, Lat.] A 
charnel houſe; a place where the bones 
of dead people are kept. - Dia. 
Oer. } 1. J. A veſſel upon which hops 
OvsrT. or malt are dried. Di#, 
Os TENSIBLE. adj. [eſendo, Lat.] Such 
as is proper or intended to be ſhewn. 
OsTe"ns1ve. adj. [oftentif, Fr. oftendo, 
Latin.] Showing; betokening. 
 OsTE'NT. 2. J. [oftentum, Latin. ] 
1. Appearance; air; manner; mien. 
| Uſe all th' obſervance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a ſad ent, 
\ To pleaſe his grandam. Shakeſpeare's Mer. of Vat, 
2. Show; token. Theſe ſenſes are pecu- 
liar to Shakeſpeare. | | 
Be merry, and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 
To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oftents of love _ 
As ſhall conveniently become you there. Shakeſp. 
3. A portent; a prodigy; any thing omi- 
nous. | 


To ſtirre our zeales up, that admir's; whereof a 
fact ſo cleane 


Of all ili as our ſacrifice, fo fearfull an often: 

Should be the iſſue. Chapman 
Latinus, frighted with this dire oftent, 

For counſel to his father Faunus went; | 

And ſought the ſhades renown'd for prophecy, 

Which near Albunia's ſulph*rous fountain lie. 


ö 


. 
OsTENTA'TION. #. 


Dryden, 
2 J. [ o/fentation, Fr. 
oftentatio, Latin.] | 


1. Outward ſhow ; appearance, | 
If theſe ſhows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volſcians? | 
March on my fellows ; 
Make good this oftentation, and you ſhall 4 
Divide in all with us. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
You are come 
A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 
The oftentation of our love. Shakeſpeare. 
Ambitious diſplay ; boaſt; vain ſhow. 
This is the uſual ſenſe. 
If all theſe ſecret ſprings of detraction fail, yet 
a vain oftentation of wit ſets a man on attacking an 
eſtabliſhed name, and ſacrificing it to the mirth 
and laughter of thoſe about him. Addiſon's Spectator. 
He knew that good and bountitul minds were 
ſometimes inclined to oftentation, and ready to cover 
it with pretence of inciting others by their example, 
and therefore checks this vanity: Take heed, ſays 
he, that you do not your alms before men, to be 
ſeen. Atter bury. 
With all her luftre, now, her layer warms = 
Then out of oftentation, hides her charms. Young. 
The great end of the art is to ſtrike the imagina- 
tion. The painter is therefore to make no oftenta-- 
tion of the means by which this is done; the ĩpecta- 
tor is only to feel the reſult in his boſom. Reynalds. 
3. A ſhow; a ſpectacle. Not in uſe, 
The king would have me preſent the princeſs 
with ſome delightful ofentation, ſhow, pageant, an. 
tick, or firework. © * Shakeſpearee 


OSTENTA'TIOUS. adj. [ofeento, Lat.] 
Boaſtful; vain; fond of ſhow; fond to 
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expoſe to view. 
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Four modeſty is fo far from being oftentatiour of | 


che good you do, that it bluſhes even to have it 
" known; and therefore I muſt leave you to the 
ſatisſaction of your own conſcience, which, though 
a fiient panegyrick, is yet. the beſt. Dryden. 
They let Ulyſſes into his diſpoſition, and he ſeems 
to be ignorant, credulous, and offentations. Broome. 
OsTEexnTA"TIOUSLY. ad. from oftenta- 
tion.] Vainly; boaſtfully. 
OsTENTA TIOUSNESS, #. J [from ten- 
tations.) Vanity; boaſtfulneſs. 


OsTENTA TOUR. 2. J. [offentateur, Fr. 


oftento, Lat.] A boaſter; a vain ſetter 
to ſhow. 
OsTE"ocoLLAa. #. . [Ice, and xoMay ; 
ofteocolle, Fr.] Ofteccolla is frequent in 
Germany, and has long been famous for 
bringing on a callus in fractured bones. 
| Hill': Mat. Med. 
ous is a ſpar, generally coarſe, concreted 
with earthy or ſtony matter, precipitated by wa- 
ter, and incruſted upon fticks, 
like bodies. Woodward. 
OsTEO"CoPE. 2. J [5:0 and xinlu ; ofteoe 
cope, French.) Pains in the bones, or 
rather in the nerves and membranes that 
encompaſs them. Dig. 
OsT80"LOGY. n. J. [ito and Myw ; offec- 
hgie, French.) A deſcription of the 
bones. 
Richard Farloe, well known for his acuteneſs 
in diſſection of dead bodies, and his great ſkill in 
4 „ has now laid by that practice. Tatler. 
OsT1'arY. 2. /. [oftium, Latin] The 
opening at which a river diſembogues 
UI... -. Ss 
It is received, that the Nilus hath ſeven ofitaries, 
that is, by ſeven channels diſburtheneth i unto 
the ſeas | Brown. 
O'sTLER. 2. |. [hoftekier, French.] The 
man who takes care of horſes at an inn. 
The -\mith, the fler, and the boot-catcher, 
ought to partake. Swift's Directions to the Groom. 
O'sTrLERY. . . [hoftelerie, French.] The 
place belonging to the oſtler. 
O'STRACISM. 2. J. [irgariouc 3 oftraciſme, 
Pr.] A manner of paſſing ſentence, in 
which the note of acquittal or con- 
demnation was marked upon a ſhell 
which the voter threw into a veſſel. 
Baniſhment; publick cenſure. 
| Virtve in courtiers hearts 
Suffers an oftraciſm, and departs ; 
Profit, eaſe, fitneſs, plenty, bid it go, 
But whither, only knowing you, I know. Donne. 
Publick envy is as anoftraci/m, that eclipſeth men 
when they grow too great; and therefore it is a 
bridle to keep them within bounds. Bacon's Effays. 
Hyperboius by ſuffering did traduce — _ 
The oftracifm, and ſham d it out of uſe. Cleaveland. 
This man, upon a Night and falſe accuſation of 
favouring arbitrary power, was baniſhed by oftra- 
ciſm ; which in Engliſh would ſignify, that they 


voted he ſhould be removed from their preſence | 


and council for ever. Swift. 
O's TRACITES. 2. J. Oftracites expreſſes 
the common oylter in its foſſil ſtate. 
Hill's Materia Medica. 
 O'sTRICH, 2. / [autruche, French; 
trutbio, Lat.] Oftrich is ranged among 
birds. It is very large, its wings very 
ſhort, and the neck about four or five 
ſpans. The feathers of its wings are in 
great eſteem, and are uſed as an orna- 
ment for hats, beds, canopies: they are 
tained of ſeveral colours, and made into 
5. 
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Þ *tty tufts, They are hunted by way 
| a pur myth they never fly; but 90. 
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more fwiftty, The erich ſwallows bits 
of iron or braſs, in the ſame manner as 
ather birds will ſwallow ſmall ſtones or 


miauting their food. It lays ns eggs 
n the ground, hides them under the 


I u make thee eat irom like an rich, and ſwal- 
low my ſword like a great pin, ere thou and I part. 

— 8 5 | Shakeſpeare. 
Gaveſt thou the goodly wings unto the peacock ? 
or wings and feathers unto the oftrich ? Fob, xxxix. 


Their eftrich ſtomachs make their ſwords their meat. 


- Cleaveland. 
Modern oftriches are dwindled to meer larks, in 
compariſon with thoſe of the ancients. Arbuthnct. 
OTacov'sTICK. 2. . [ora and aruw ; ota- 


couſtigue, French.] An inſtrument to 
facilitate 1 

In a hare, which ts very quick of hearing, it is 
_ . ſupplied with a bony tube; which, as a natural 
oracuuftick, is ſo directed backward, as to receive the 


| 


» 


| 


ſmalleſt and moſt diftant ſound that comes behind 

I ' ＋ Grew's Coſmol. 
O'THER. pron, [oGen, Saxon; autre, 
French. 


1. Not the ſame; not this; different. In 

this ſenſe it ſeems an adjective, yet in 

the P 

preſſed, it has, contrarily to the nature 
of adjectives, a plural termination: as, 
of laft week three days wuere fair, the 

others rainy. | 


| 


Of govd actions ſome are better than other ſome. 
LY ; Hooker. 
Will it not be receiv'd * 
That they have don't? 
ho dares receive it ather ? S . 


The diſmayed matrons and maidens, ſome in 
their houſes, other ſome in the churches, with floods 


their hard diftreſs. K'nolles. 

He that will not give juſt occafion to think, that 
all government in the world is the ↄroduct only of 
force and violence, and that men live together by 
no other rules but that of beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt 
carries; and fo lay a foundation for perpetual diſ- 
order and miſchief, tumult, ſedition, and rebel- 
lion ; things that the followers of that hypotheſis 


out another ſtate of government. 
No leaſes ſhall ever be made crber than leaſes for 
years not exceeding thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and 
not in reverſion of remainder. Sæoift. 
2. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſe: in 
this ſenſe it is a ſubſtantive, and has a 
genitive and ptural. | 
| 3s, Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
Defire his jewels and this others houſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Phyſicians are ſome of them ſo conformable to 
the humour of the patient, as they preſs not the 
cure of the diſeaſe; and ſome orher are ſo regular 
in proceeding according to art, as they reſpe& not 
the condition of the patient. 
The confuſion ariſes, when the one will put their 
fickle into the other's harveſt. Leſley. 
Never allow yourſelves to be idle, whilſt others 
are in want of any thing that your hands can make 
for them. y Law. 
The king had all he crav'd, or could compel, 
And all was done —let others judge how welt. 


Daniel. 


trary. 


| 


ſand, and the ſun hatches them. Cammer.- 


lural, when the ſubſtantive is ſup- | 


ſo loudly cry out againft, muſt of neceffity find | 
Locke. 


ah 


3. Not the one, not this, but the con- 
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their wings to aſſiſt them in running 


N 


gravel, to aſſiſt in digeſting or com- 


The Scots knights errant fight, and fight to cat, | 


* — — 


O'rnEAwIs E. adv. [other and wike,] | 
of tears and lamentable cries, poured forth their SA 
prayers to the Almighty, craving his help in that | 
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Bacon. 


4. Correlative to each. 
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There is that controling worth In goodneg, .. 
the will cannot but like and defire it; 
other fide, that odious deformity in 

never offers itſelf to the affections of 
under the diſguiſe of the other. 
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| d, but- 

In lowlineſs of mind let each efteem .be, 1..." 
than themſelves. e Philippians E. 
Scotland and thou did each in other live, 2 
Nor would'ſt thou her, nor could ſhe thee ſurrive,” 


| ! k D 
5. Something beſides. 4; 88 
The learning of Latin being nothing but the 
learning 'of words, join as much other real 


ledge with it as you can. 2 
6. The next. 2 ; 
EIT Thy air, 
Thou other gold- bound » is like the firſt; 


A third is like the former. Shakeſprare's 
6 
Bind my hair up: as 'twas yeſterday? 

No, nor the t other day. ? Ben Ferſon, 

8. It is ſometimes put elliptically for rh 

thing; ſomething different. 
I can expect no other from thoſe that judge by 
ſingle fights and raſh meaſures, than to be thought 

O'THERGATES, adv. [other and gate, for 

.] In another manner. | 

i If fir Toby had not been in drink, he would 

have tickled you oLergates than he did. Sbaleſp, 

O'THERGUISE. adv. [other and guiſe. 

This is often pronounced and ſometimes 
written othergue/s.] Of another kind. 

O'THERWHERE. adv. [other and where, ] 

In other places. | 

As Jews they had acceſs to the temple and 
ſynagogues, but as Chriſtians they were of neceſſij 
forced otherwwhere to aſſemble themſelves. Heoker, 

His godlike acts, and his temptations fierce, 

And former ſufferings, otberwhere are found, 
| : Milton, 
O'THERWHILE. ads; [ 9&ber and while, ] 
At other times. 


1. In a different manner, 

They only plead, that whatſoever God reveileth, 
as neceſſary for all Chriſtian men to do and believe, 
the ſame we ought to embrace, whether we have 
received it by writing or other cviſe, which no man 
denieth. p Hcoler. 

The whole church hath not tied the parts unto 
one and the fame thing; they being therein left each 
to their own choice, may either do as others do, or 
elſe o;berwiſe, without any breach of duty at all. . 

Hooker. 
The evidences for ſuch things are not ſo infal. 
lible, but that there is a poſſibility that the things 
may be otberqwiſe. | Wilkins 

In. thefe good things, what all others ſhould 
practiſe, we ſhould ſcarce know to practiſe ocber- 


Wiſe. - Spratt. 
Thy father was a worthy prince, ES, 
And merited, alas ! a better fate; 
But heaven thought otherwiſe. —Addiſon's Cato» 
2. By other cauſes.” | 
Sir John Norris failed in the attempts of Liſbom, 


and returned with the laſs, by ſickneſs and otber- 
viſe, of eight thauſand men. | Raleigh» 
3. In other reſpects. 

It is faid truly, that the beſt men otherwiſe, are 

not always the beſt in regard of ſociety. Hole. 
Men ſeldom conſider God any otherwiſe than in 
relation to themſelves, and therefore want ſome ex- 
traordinary benefits to excite their attention, and 
engage their love. k Rogeri« 
O'TTER. =. /. [oten, Saxon; /atra, Lat.] 
An amphibious animal that preys upon 


fiſh. | | 
The toes of the ofter's hinder feet, for the bettet 
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| ſoimming, ace joined together with a mene 
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ans in the be from which he differd princlpaſly | 
in his teeth, which are canin; and in his tail, 


which is felin, or a long taper : fo that he may not |. 
aticus, or the water 


de unfitly called putorens 

1 makes himſelf burrows on the water- 
| ide, as a bevir z is ſometimes tamed, and tau ht, 
by nimbly ſurrounding the fiſhes, to drive 
the net. 7 Greev. 
At the lower end of the hall is a large offer's 
Kin ſtaffed with hay. 
Would you preſerve a num'rous finny race? 

Let your fierce dogs the rav nous offer chaſe z 

Th' amphibious monſter ranges all the ſhores, 

Parts thro' the waves, and ev'ry haunt explores. 


Gay. 
Oval. adj. [ovale, French; ovum, an 
egg. Oblong; reſembling the long1- 


tudinal ſection of an egg. 

The mouth is low and narrow, but, after having 
entered pretty far in the grotto,-opens itſelf on both 
ades in an oval figure of an hundred yards. Addiſon. 

Mercurius, neareſt to the central ſun, 

Does in an oval orbit, circling run; 

But rarely is the object of our ſight, 

In ſolar glory ſunk. ) 
O'val. 2. . 3 

A triangle is that which has three angles, or 
an oval is that which has the ſhape of an egg. 

| | Watts's Logick. 


Ov“ tous. adj, [from ovum.] Conſiſt- 


I 8. 
he * He to the rocks 
Dire clinging gathers his ovarious food. Thomſon. 
O'vary. n./. [ovaire, French; ovarium, 
Latin.) The part of the body in which 
impregnation 1s performed. | 
The cvary or part where the White involveth it, 


is in the ſecond region of the matrix, which is ſome- 
what long and inverted. Brown. 


Ova'T1ON. 3. /. [ovation, French; atio, 
Latin.] A leſſer triumph among the 
Romans allowed to thoſe commanders 
Who had won a victory without much 
bloodſhed, or defeated ſome leſs for- 
midable enemy. Die. 


Blackmore. 


Ou BAT. 1. J. [eruca pile/a, Latin.] A 

8 ſort of caterpillar; an in- 

ſect. | Di#. 

| Ovcn. 2. /. An ornament of gold or 
Jewels, 


Ouches or ſpangs, as they are of no great coſt, 
ſo they are of moſt glory. Bacon. 
Och of a boar. The blow given by a 
boar's tuſk, Aisſwortb. 
O'ven. 1. J. [open, Saxon.] An arched 
cavity heated with fire to bake bread, 
He loudly bray'd, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide devouring oven ſent 
A flake of fire, that flaſhing in his beard, 
Him all amazg'd. Spenſer. 
Here's yet in the world hereafter, the k 
the making of the cake, the heat of the owen, and 
the baking. Shakeſpeare. 
Bats have been found in ovens and other hol- 
dow cloſe places, matted one upon another; and 
therefore it is likely that they Nleep in the winter, 
And eat nothing. | 
V'ver hath a double ſignification in 
names of places, accordin 
ent ſituations of them. Ir the place be 
upon or near a river, it comes from the 
-Saxon opne, a brink or bank: but if 
there is in the neighbourhood another 
of the:\..me name, diſtinguiſhed by the 
addition of nether, then over is from 
the Gothick ar, above. GibjJon's Camd. 
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them into 


Addiſen's Spectator. 
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Bacon. | 
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1. Above, with reſpett to excellence or 


2 * —— 


* 


di nity. | q 
| 21 ſome, »'er other ſome can be! 
' Thro' Athens I am thought as fair as ſhe. Shak. 
Young Pallas ſhone conſpicuous o'er the reſt ; 
Gilded his arms, embroider'd was his veſt. Dryden. 
+ High, over all, was your great conduct ſhown, 
You ſought our ſafety, but forgot your own. Dryd. 
The commentary which attends this poem, will 
have one advantage over moſt commentaries, that it 
is not made upon conjectures. Pope. 
It will afford field enough for a divine to enlarge 
on, by ſhewing the advantages which the Chriſtian 
world has over the Heathen. ' 


rity. | Oppoſed to under. 
The church has over her biſhops, able to filence 
the factious, no leſs by their preaching than by their 
authority. 
Captain, yourſelf 
not over, but next and immediately under 8 
1 | rydens- 
3. Above in place. Oppoſed to below. 


He was more than over ſhoes in love. Shakeſp. 


Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the level of all caro, 
Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 
Of fad diſtruſt and jealouſy. 
4. Acroſs ; from fide to ſide: as, he leaped 
over the brook, 
Come oer the brook Beſſy to me, 
* She dares not come over to thee. Shakeſpeare. 
Certain lakes and pits, fuch as that of Aven- 
n&, poiſon birds which fly over them. Bacon. 
The geeſe fly o'er the barn, the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in ſwarms. 


den. 
diffuſively. N 


— 


5. Through; 
All che | 
commands of Chriſt and his doctrines of purity 
and perſeverance, were fignally deſtroyed. Hammond. 
6. Upon. | 
Wiſe governours have as great a watch over 
fames, as they have of the actions and deſigns. Bac. 
Angelic quires 
Sung heav'nly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation and the tempter proud. 
7. Before. This is only uſed in over night. 
On their intended journey to proceed, 
And over night whatſo thereto did need. Hubberd. 
8. It is in all ſenſes written by contraction 
ver. ch 
O'ver. adv. 
1. Above the top. 
Give, and it 
meaſure, preſſed down and ſhaken together and run- 
ning over, ſhall men give. Luke, vi. 38. 
2. More than a quantity aſügned. 
Even here likewiſe the laws of nature and reaſon 
be of neceſſary uſe ; yet ſomewhat over and beſides 
them ĩs neceſſary, namely human and * 1 
| ere 
When they had mete it, he that gathered much 
had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no 
lack. Exodus, xvi. 18. 
The ordinary ſoldiers having all their pay, and 
a month's pay over, were ſent into their countries. 


Hayward. 
The eaſtern 


people. determined their digit by 
the breadth of barley-corns, fix making a digit, 
and twenty-four a hand's breadth ; a- ſmall matter 


| 


over or under. | Arbutbnat. 
3. From ſide to fide. ; 9 
The fan of an Indian king, made of the feathers 


of a peacock's tail, compoſed into a round form, 


Wer. 
4. From one to another. 
This golden cluſter the herald delivereth to the 
Tirſan, who delivereth it ever to that ſon that he 


Grew. a 


had choſen. . | Baceh. 


| Swift. ; 


2. Above, with regard to rule or autho- | 


| South. } 
are tbe fitteſt to live and reign | 


The ſtreet ſhould ſee as ſhe walkt over head. Shak. | 


Waller. | 


| 


world over, thoſe that received not the | 


Milton. | 


be given unto you: good 


bound altogether with a circular rim, above a foot | 


| 
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5. From a country beyond the ſea. 

It hath a white berry, but is not brought ower 
with the coral. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
They brought new cuſtoms and new vices oer; 
Taught us more arts than honeſt men require, 


: P bilips. 
6. On the ſurface. 

The firſt came 'out red all over, like an hairy 
garment. | Geneſis. 
7+. Paſt. This is rather the ſenſe of an 
adjective. 

Zoliman paufing upon the matter, the heat of 
his fury being ſomething over, ſuffered himſelf to 
be intreated. < Knolles. 

Meditate upon the effects of anger; and the 


beſt time to do this, is to look back upon anger 
when the fit is over, Bacon. 
What the garden choiceſt bears 
To fit and taſte, till this meridian heat : 
Be over, and the ſun more cool decline. Milton. 
The act of ſtealing was ſoon over, and cannot 
be undone, and for it the finner is only anſwerable 
to God or his vicegerent. TDaylor. 
He will, as ſoon as his firſt ſurprize is over, 
begin to wonder how ſuch a favour came to be 
beſtowed on him. Atterbury. 
Thete youths and nymphs in conſort gay, 
Shall hail the riſing, cloſe the parting day; 
With me, alas! with me thoſe joys are o'er, 
For me the vernal garlands bloom no more. Pope. 
8. Throughout; ar” ons 
j ell, 


"F 


7” 


Have you read o'er the letters I ſent you ? Shak 
Let them argue over all the topicks of divine 
goodneſs and human weakneſs, yet how trifling muſt 
be their plea ! South's Sermons. 
9. With repetition ; another time. 
He o'er and o'er divides him, 
"Twixt his unkindneſs and his kindneſs. Sbaleſp. 
Sitting or ſtanding ſtill confin'd to roar, 
In the ſame verſe, the ſame rules o'er and ger. 


1 


4 


D 
Longing they look, and gaping at the ache 
Devour her o'er and oer with vaſt delight. Dryden. 
Thou, my Hector, art thyſelf alone, 
My parents, brothers, and my tord in one : 
O kill not all my kindred oer again, 
Nor tempt the dangers of the duſty plain; 
But in this tow'r, for our defence, remain. Dryd. 
When children forget, or do an action auk. 
wardly, make them do it over and over again, till 
they are perfect. Locke. 
If this miracle of Chriſt's riſing from the dead, 
be not ſufficient to convince a reſolved liberti 
neither would the rifing of one now from the dead 
de ſufficient for that purpoſe; ſince it would only 
be the doing that over again Which hath been done 
already. Atterbury. 
The moſt learned will never find ocraſion to act 
over again what is fabled of Alexander the Great, 
that when he had conquered the eaſtern world, he 
* for want 4 * . 2 Watts. 
e cramm'd his pockets wi precious ſtore, 
| And ev'ry night review d it o'er and 2 Harte. 
10. Extraordinary; in a great degree. 
The word ſymbol ſhould not ſeem to bearer dif- 
ficult. g | Baker. 
11. Over and above. Beſides ; beyond 
what was firſt ſuppoſed, or immediately 
intended, | | 
Moſes took the redemption money of them that 
wete over and above. — - Numbers, iii. 49. 
He gathered a great maſs I ctreaſure, and gained 
over and above the good will and eſteem of all people 
wherever he cane. L"Eftrange. - 
12. Q vr ag,] Oppoſite ; in 
in front. 7 e 


In Ticinum is a church with windows only from 
above. It reporteth the voice thirteen times, If 
Jou ſtand by the cloſe end of the wall, over againſt 

the door. . 
I vifit his picture, and 


it Whole hours together. , Aue Spal 
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Over ainſt this church ſtands al 
ctrected ba 1 1 22 
13. To give over. To ceaſe from. 

Theſe when they praiſe, the world believes no 


more, 


boſpltat, 
on Italy. 


Than when they promiſe to give ſeribling oer. Pope. | 


14. To give over. To attempt to help no 
longer: as, his phyficians have, given 
him over; his friends who adviſed him, 
have given him over. 

15. In compoſition it has a great v 
of ſignifications ; it is arbitrarily pre- 
fixed to nouns, adjectives, or other parts 


of ſpeech in a ſenſe equivalent to more | 


than enough; too much, 
Deviliſh Macbeth 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to win me 
Into his ppw'r : and modeſt wiſdom: ptucks me 
From over-credulous haſte. Shakeſpeare's Matbeth. 
St. Hierom reporteth, that he ſaw a ſatyr; but 
the truth hereof I will not raſhly impugn, or over- 
boldly affirm. Peacham. 
Theſe over-buſy ſpirits, whoſe labour is their 
only reward, hunt a ſhadow and chaſe the wind. 
g Decay of Piety. 
If the ferment of the breaſt be vigorous, an ower- 
Fermentation in the part produceth a phlegmon. 
Wiſeman. 
A gangrene doth ariſe in phlegmons, through 
the unſeaſonable application of over-co/d medica- 
ments. Wiſeman. 
Poets, like lovers, ſhould be bold and dare, 
They ſpoil their bufineſs with an ower-care : 
And he who ſerviltly creeps after ſenſe, 
Is ſafe, but ne'er will reach an excellence. Dryden. 
Wretched man o'er feeds 
His cramm'd defires, with more than nature needs. 
Dryden. 
Bending o'er the cup, the tears ſhe ſhed, 
'Seem'd by the poſture to diſcharge her head, 
O'er-fil'd before. Dryden's Boccace. 
As they are likely to over-Houriſb their own caſe, 
their flattery is hardeſt to be diſcovered : for who 
would imagine himſelf guilty of putting tricks up- 
on himſelf ? Collier. 
He has afforded us only the twilight of proba- 
bility ; ſuitable to that ſtate of mediocrity he has 
placed us in here; wherein to check our ower-con- 
dence and preſumption, we might, by every day's 
experience, be made Fnſible of our ſhortſightedneſs. 
| Lucke. 
This part of grammar has been much neglected, 
as ſome others wer- diligentiy cultivated. It is eaſy 
for men to write one after another of caſes and 
genders, | | Locke. 
It is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and fi- 
lencing atheiſts, to take ſome men's having that idea 
of God in their minds, for the only proof of a 
_ deity ; and out of an over-fondneſs of that darling 
invention, caſhier all other arguments. Locke. 
A grown perſon ſurfeiting with honey, no ſooner 
| Hears the name of it, but his fancy immediately 
carries ſickneſs and qualms to his ftomach : had 
this happened to him by an ver- deſe of honey, when 
a child, all the ſame effects would have followed, but 
the cauſe would have been miſtakes, and the anti- 
pathy counted natural. Loc ke. 
Take care you wer- burn not the turf; it is only 
to be burnt ſo as may make it break. Mortimer. 
Don't over-fatigue thc ſpirits, leſt the mind be 
ſeized with a laſſitude, and thereby. nauſeate and 
grow tired of a particular ſubject, Watts. 
The mernory of the learner ſhould. not be too 
much crowded with a tumultuous heap of ideas; 
one idea effaces another. An over-greedy graſp 
does not retain the largeſt handful. W:tts. 


To O'VER-ABOUND, v. 2. [over and 
abound.) To rde more than enough. 
Both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, fo rich the ſoil, 
So much does fructuous moiſture g'er-abovnd. 
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The learned, never over-abounding in tranſitory | 
coin, ſhould not be diſcontented. Pope's Letters. 
O'ver-AcT. v. a. [over and a#,] To 
act more than enough. 24 | 
You over-af, when you ſhould nnderdo : 
A little call yourſelf again, and think. Ben Jonſon. 
Princes courts may over-a& their reverence, and 
make themſel ves laughed at for their fooliſhneſs and 
extravagant relative worſhip. . Stilling fleet. 
Good men often blemiſh the reputation of 
piety, by ceracting ſome things in religion; by 
an indiſcreet zeal about things wherein religion is 
not concerned, Tillotſon. 
He over- acted his part; his paſſions, when once 
let looſe, were too impetuous to be managed. 
| Atterbury. 
To OVER-ARCRH. v. a. [over and arch.] 


To cover as with an arch. 
Where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Brown with „er- arching ſhades and pendant 


woods, 
| Pope. 
To Over-a"we. v. a. [over and abe. 
To keep in awe by ſuperiour influence. 
The king was preſent in perſon to overlook the 
magiſtrates, and to ver-ave theſe ſubjects with 


the terror of his ſword. Spenſer. 
Her graceful innocence, her every air : 

Of geſture, or leaſt action, over-aw'd 

His malice. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


ever paying you mock reverence, and founding in 
your ears the empty title which inſpired you with 
preſumption, and over-awed my daughter to comply. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 
| A thouſand fears 

Still over-awve when ſhe appears. Granwille's Poems. 
To OVvER-BA'LANCE. v. a. To weigh 
down ; to preponderate. | 
Not doubting but by the weight of reaſon I 

ſhould counterpoiſe the owver-balancings of any fac 
tions. | King Charles. 
The hundred thouſand pounds per annum, where- 
in we everhalance them in trade, muſt be paid us 
in money. Locke. 
When theſe important conſiderations are ſet be- 


every article, ſhould a bare ſingle poſſibility be of 
weight enough to over-balance them. Rogers. 
OvER-BA'LANCE. #. /. [over and a 
lance.) Something more than equiva- 

| lent, N 
Our exported commodities would, by the return, 
encreaſe the treaſure of this kingdom above what it 
can ever be by other means, than a mighty over- 
balance of our exported to our imported commo- 
dities Temple. 
The mind ſhould be kept in a perfect indiffer- 


ence, not inclining to either fide, any further than 


aſſent and belief. Locke. 
OveR-BA'TTLE. adj, [Of this word I 
know not the derivation'; batter is to 
grow fat, and to battle, is at Oxford to 
feed on truſt.] Too fruitful ; exube- 
rant. 


In the church of God ſometimes it cometh to 
paſs, as in over-bartle grounds; the fertile diſpoſi- 


proportion, it bringeth - abundantly, through too 


which principally it ſhould yield, either prevented 
in place or defrauded of nouriſhment, faileth. 
Hocker. 


To OvER-BE'AR. v. a. [over and þear.] 


bear down. 
able by fraud to over 


reach, or by powe 
ear the laws ? | | 


| Hocker. 
* My deſire | 
All continent impediments would o er-bear, 


That did oppoſe my will. Shakeſpeart's Macbeth. 


fore 4 rational being, acknowledging the truth of 


the over-balance of probability gives it the turn of 


| 


| 
| 


their | 


I could be content to be your chief tormentor, | 


tion whereof is good, yet becauſe it exceedeth due 


much rankneſs, things leſs profitable, whereby that | 


To repreſs; to ſubdue; to whelm ; to | 


What more ſavage than man, if he ſee himſelf 
r to over- | 


* 


„ 
= FEY 


VN) 
The ocean o'er-peeting of his It, 


_ Eats not the flats with more impetuous 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 


O'er-bears your officers, Shakeſpeare . 
T Our ang it pleas'd your highneſs X 
0, 0Ver eare., 8 * Shake ea » K; 
- Glo'ſter, thou ſhalt 1 — . ing Jebn. 


That nor in birth or for authority, 
The biſhop will be over-borne by thee. SEakeſpea 
The Turkiſh commanders, with all their =” 
aſſailed the city, thruſting their men into 
breaches by heaps, as if they would, with v 
multitude, have diſcouraged or over-b:ry RY 
. Chriſtians, | Kull. 
The point of reputation, when news firſt _ 
of the battle loſt, did ver- bear the reaſon of "og 
+ Yet fortune, valour, all is over-bory * 
By numbers; as the long reſiſting bank 
By the impetuous torrent. Dent an 
A body may as well be over-born by the ay 
lence of a ſhallow, rapid ſtream, as ſwallowed 1 
in the gulph of ſmooth water. L'Eftran d 
Crowding on the laſt the firſt impel; * 
Till ower-born with weight the Cyprians fell. Dry4 
The judgment, if ſwayed by the over-bea;ins 
of paſſion, and ſtored with lubricous opinions 1 
ſtead of clearly conceived truths, will be erroneous, 
Glarwille's Scepfir, 
Take care that the memory of the learner be 
not too much crowded with a tumultuous heap, oe 
over-bearing multitude of documents at one time, 
Witt o 
The horror or loathſomneſs of an object — 
over-bear the pleaſure which reſults from its great. 
| neſs, novelty, oz beauty. Addilon, 
To OvER-t1'D. wv. 4a. [ over and bid.] To 


offer mor- than equivalent. 

You have c*er-bid all my paſt ſufferings, 
And all my future too. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryer. 
To Over-BLo'w. v., n. [over and Plow,} 

To be paſt its violence. | 
Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 
Until the bluſtring ſtorm is over- blown. Sperſer, 
All thoſe tempeſts being ever-blown, there long 
after aroſe a new ttyrm which over-run all Spain, 
| . Spenſr. 


Shakeſpeare, 


mt 


> This ague ft of fear is oer-Uletun, 
An eaſy taſk it is to win our own. 
Seiz'd with ſecret joy, 
When ſtorms are over-blaons Dryden's Virg!. 
To OvER-BLO'wW. v. a. [over and blow.] 
To drive away as clouds before the 
wind. 

Some angel that beholds her there; 
Inſtruct us to record what ſhe was here; 
And when this cloud of ſorrow's er- blegun, 
Thro' the wide world we'll make her graces known. 

; WJ Aller. 
adv. 


Over-BOARD. [over and board, 
See Boarp.] Cf the ſhip; out of ihe 
ſhip. 

Ihe great aſſembly met again; and now he that 
was the cauſe of the tempeſt being thrown c- 
| beard, there were hopes a calm ſhould enſue. i 
N 20 

A merchant having a veſſel richly fraught at ic 
in a ſtorm, there is but one certain way to fave t, 
which is; by throwing its rich lading e 
ln 

The trembling dotard to the deck he drew, 
Andhoiſted up and over-board he threw; 
This done, he ſeiz d the helm. 6 
He obtained liberty to give them only one 1973 
before he leaped over-board, which he did, and then 

' plunged into the ſea. L'Eftrange- 
Though great ſhips were commonly bad — 

boats, they had a ſuperiour force in a ſea engage 
ment: the ſhock of them being ſometimes i 
violent, that it would throw the crew on the upfer 
deck, of leſſer ſhips over-board. Arbuthnote 


'To OvER-BULK. v. à. [over and bull. 


Dryers 


— 


To oppreſs by bulk. 1 
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a rank Achilles, * 1 4, 
ſhedding, breed à nurſery of Be, evils, _* 

To over-bulk us all. Shateſpeare 7; roll, 
FT, OVER-BU RDEN, V. 4. 
urden. with too 
b If ſhe Jn not cloyed with his company, and 
that ſhe thought not the earth over-burthened with 
him, the would cool bis fiery gtief. Sidyg. 


To OvER-BU 1. V. . Lever and bay. 
is only wiſe, | 


To buy too dear. 
He, when want requires, 14 
Who flights not foreign aids, nor over-buys 3- | 
But on our native ſtrength, in time of 11 r 
3 1 JT FACE » 83 & Aden. 
7% Over-CARRY. v. a. [over and carry. ] 
To hurry too far 1 to be urged to any 
thing violent or dangerous. A 
He was the king's uncle, but yet of no capacity 
to ſucceed ; by reaſon whereof his natural affection 
and duty was leſs eaſj to be overcarried by ambition. 
. | Hayward. 
To OvER-CA'ST..v. a. part. over -caſt. 
lover and caft.] 
1. To cloud; to 
gloom. 


darken; 


to cover with 
As they paſt, 
The day with clouds was ſudden owver-caff. 


| « Spenſer. 
Hie, Robin, over-caft the nigilt; 
The ſtarry welkin cover thou anon, 


With drooping fogs, as black as Acheron. 


Our days of age are fad and over-caft, in which 
we find that of all our vain paſſions and affections 
paſt, the ſorrow only abideth. Raleigh. 

Jof fumes and humid vapours made, 

No cloud in ſo ſerene a manſion find, - © 
Jo over-caft her ever ſhining mind. Muller. 

Thoſe clouds that ver- caſt our morn ſhall fly, 
Diſvell'd to fartheſt corners of the ſæy. 

The dawn is ver- caſt, the morning lours, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſen. 
2. To cover. This ſenſe is hardly re- 
* tained but by needle-women, who call 

that which is encircled with a thread, 

over-caft. WEE: 0 

When malice would work that which is evil, 
and in working avoid the ſuſpicion of an evil in- 
tent, the colour wherewith it over-cafteth itſelf is 
always a fair and plauſible. pretence of ſeeking to 
further that which is good. | Hooker. 

Their arms abroad with gray moſs over-caſt, 
And their green leaves trembling with every blaſt. 

1 Spenſer. 
3. To rate too high in computation. 
The king, in his accompt of peace and calms, 


- 
- 


did much cvercaft his fortunes, which proved full 


of broken ſeas, tides, and tempeſts. 
To OvęERN-CHA RGE. 
charge.] 


1, To oppreſs; to cloy; to ſurcharge. 

On air we feed in every inſtant, and on meats 
dut at times; and yet the heavy load of abundance, 
wherewith we oppreſs and over-cbarg: nature, 
maketh her to ſink unawares in the mid-way. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 


| Baron. 
v. a. [over and 


always eating, as wiſer by always reading. Too 


much over-cbarges nature; and turns more into diſ- 
eaſe than nouriſhment. | Collier. 


2. To load; to crowd too much. 
Our language is over-charged with conſonants. 


Pope. 
3. To burthen. 25 
He whiſpers to his pillow i 
The ſecrets of his over-charged ſoul. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To rate too high. | 
Here's Glo'ſter, a foe to citizens, 
O'er-cbarging your free purſes with large fines. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To fill too full. "RP n | 


Vor. II. 


and 2 ; * 


. «.., Shakeſpeare. | 


Dryden. 
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The fumes of paſſion do; as really intonitate,, 85 . of 
and confound 


the judging and 


brain of a man over charged with it. South. 
If they would make diſtinct ahſtract ideas of all 
{ - the yaricties in human actions, the number muſt be 
| infinite, and the memory o- charged to little pur- 
poſe. 1 een A 2 
The action of the Iliad and /Endid; in themſelves | 
{ -- exceeding ſhort, are ſo beautifully extended by the 
invention of epiſades, that they make up an agtee- | 
able ſtory ſufficient to employ: the memory with- 
out over-cbarging it. Audiſen o Spectator. 
6. To load with too great a charge. 
4 | They were wml 
As cannons over-charg d with double cracks, Shak. 
Who in deep mines, for hidden knowledge toils, 
Like guns o'er-charg'd, breaks, miles, or recojls. 
| : BDenham. 
To OveR-CLO'VD. v. a. (ever and cloud. 
To cover with cloude. 
The ſilver empreſs of the night, 
O'er-clouded, glimmers in a fainter light 
To OveR-CLoO'Y. v. a. 
To fill beyond fatiety. | 
| A feum of Britons and baſe lackey peaſants, 
Whom their er- cid country vomits forth © © 
To deſperate adventures and deſtruction. | Shakeſp. 


' Ticket. 
[ over and clay.] 


diſcerning faculty, 
Lever and |; 45 the fumes, of drink diſcompoſe and, ſtopify the 
To load with too great weight. 


Locke, | 


To OVER CON. v. a. pret. I overcame; 
part. paff. overcome; anciently overcomen, 
as in Spenſer. [ overcomen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſubdue; to conquer; to v 
They overcomen, were deprived 11 
Of their proud, beauty, and the one-moiety: ' 
Transform d to fiſh, for their bold ſurquedry. Spenſ. 
IT This wretched woman, overcome 
Of anguiſh rather than of crime hath been. Spenſer. 
Of whom a man is overcome, of the ſame, is 
he brought in bondage. 2 Peter, ii. 19. 
Fire by thicker air oer come, | 
And downwatd forc'd in earth's capacious 
Alters its particles; is fire no more. 
2. To ſurmount. | 
Miranda is a conſtant relief to poor people in 
their misfortunes and accidents ; there are ſome- 
times little misfortunes that happen to them, which 
of themſelves they could never be able to over- 


come. Law. 


| womb, 
P r tor . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
f 


3. To overflow; to ſurcharge. 
| Th' unfallow'd glebe 

Yearly o'ertomes the granaries with ſtores. Philips. 
4. To come over or upon; to invade ſud- 


Not in uſe. 

Can't ſuch things be, 

And overrome'us like a ſummer's cloud, 

Without our ſpecial wonder ? Shakeſpeare. 
To Overco'MEs v. 2. To gain the ſu- 
periority. | | | | 

That thou mighteſt be juſtified in thy ſayings, 
and mighteſt overcome when thou art judged. 

| Br Romans, ili. 4+ 
Overco'mer. n. J. [from the verb.] 
He who overcomes. | 


denly. 


1 


3 


To rate above the true value. 
Thou know'ft how much 
We do c er- count thee. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopat. 
To OveR-co'veR: v. a. [over and cower.] 
To cover completely. | N 
Shut me nightly in a charnel houſe, | 
O*er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
Wich reeky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs ſkulls. 
' | 


Shakeſpeare, 


| 


To crow as in triumph. 


A baſe varlet, that being but of late grown out 
of the dunghill, beginneth now. to owver=crow ſo 


- 


To Over-cou'nT:. v. 4. [over and count:] | 
A man may as well expect to grow ftronger by | 


. 
* 


high mountains, and make himſelf the great pro- | 


ö 


{To Over-cro'w. v. a. [over and crow.] | 


* 


tector of all out- laws. Spenſer. 


LEE 


To OveR-FLO'AT. v. #. 


' 
' 


4 is or. tbne is ot e pures 
playing; oi to hold che mifrrour bp to 
nature 1097? + 11 Shakeſpeare. 

Nature ſo intent upon finiſhing her work; much 
oftener ower-does than under- does. Vou ſhalthear 
of twenty animals with two heads, for one that hath 


none. 5 . I CH Grew. 
When the meat is ower-done, lay the fault upon 
your lady who hurried you. - ., © Swoift. 
To Over-DRB'sS. v. a. [over and drefs.] 
To adorn laviſhly. bv hyp 
Inn all, let Nature never be forgot; 
But treat the goddeſs like a modett fair, 
Nor over-dreſs, nor leave her wholly bare. Pepe. 


e v. a. over and drive.] 
To drive too hard, or beyond ſtren th. 
the flocks and herds with young, if men ſhould 
. ever-drive one day, all will die. Geneſis, xxxiii. 13. 
To OvER-EY'E. v. a. [over and eye.] 
1. To ſuperintend. 
2. To obſerve; to remark. 
*. am eee 
over-eying 0 aviour, 
Vou break into ſome merry paſſion. 
To OVER-E Mr v. . a. 
To make too _—_— 

The women would be loch to come behind the 
faſhion in newfanglednefs of the manner, if not in 
coſtlineſs of the matter, which might oe Cempty 
their huſbands purſes. þ + Carew. 


Shuleſpetre. 
[over and empty.] 


anquiſh, O'verraL. #./. [over and fall.] Cata- 


ract. 6 

Toſtatus addeth, that thoſe which dwell near 
thoſe falls of water, are deaf from their infancy, 
like thoſe that dwell near the overfals of Nilus. 
Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 

[ over and float.] 

To ſwim ; to float. * | 

The town is fill'd with ſlaughter, and'o'er-floats, 
With a red deluge, their increaſing moats. Dryden. 

To OvER-FLO'W. v. #, [over and floaw.] 

1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. 

While our ſtrong walls ſecure us from the foe, 
Ere yet with blood our ditches owver-flowo. 

DOS Dryden. 

Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs that I ſaw: Noah's 
flood, as that I ſaw the over-flowing of the Thames 

laſt winter, I could not doubt, that I who ſaw the 
Thames over-flowed, and viewed the flood at the 
general deluge, was the ſame ſelf. Locle. 

2. To exuberate; to abound, 

A very ungrateful return to the author of all we 
enjoy, but ſuch as an over-flowing plenty too much 
inclines men to make. | Rogers. 

To OveR-FLo'W. v. a. pret. over-flowed, 
part. paſſ. over-flowed or over-flown. 
1. To fill beyond the brim. 

Suppoſe thyſelf in as great a ſadneſs as et did 
load thy ſpirit, would'ſt thou not bear it cheerfully 
if thou wert ſure that ſome excellent fortune would 
relieve and recompenſe thee ſo as to over-flow all thy 
hopes ? Taylor. 

New milk that all the winter never fails, 

And all the fummer over-flows the pails. Dryden. 
2. To deluge ; to drown; to over-run; to 
over-power. ; | 
The Scythians, at ſuch time ag the northern 
nations ever-fiowwed all Chriſtendom, came down to 
the ſea-coaſt. 2 5 Spenſer. 
Clanius over-foww'd th' unhappy coaſt. Dryden. 
Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly in- 
undations in our days, as they have formerly done 
and are not the countries ſo ver-flozwn, ſtill ſituate . 
between the tropicks ? | 6 Bentley, 
Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth 

was made, it was over-floxwed and deſtroyed in a 

deluge of water, that overſpread the face of the 

whole earth, from pole to pole, and from eaſt to 

welt. ns r 
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Ea Godwin's caſtles over-flown.. | 
 O'vsx-rLow. =. /. [over and few. 
undation 3 more than; fulneſs ; ſuch a 
quantity as runs over; exuberance. 
Did he break out into tears? | 
An great meaſure. x . t 
—A kind over-flow of kindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Where there are great owver-flows in fens, the 
"drowning of them in winter maketh the ſummer 
following more fruitful; for that it keepeth the 
ground warm. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


| 
. 
' 
: 


It requires pains to find the coherence of ab- 


ſtruſe writings : ſo that it is not to be wondered, 
that St. Paul's epiſtles have, with many, paſſed 
for disjointed pious diſcourſes, full of warmth and 
zeal and over-flows of light, rather than for calm, 
ſtrong, coherent reaſonings all through. Locke. 
After every over-flozw of the Nile, there was nat 
always a menſuration. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
The expreſſion may be aſcribed to an ver- lea 
of gratitude in the general diſpoſition of Ulyſſes. 
Broome. 
Over-rLo'winG. 2. [from over-flow.] 


Exuberance ; copiouſneſs. 

When men are young, they might vent the over- 
Flowings of their fancy that way. Denham. 
When the over-flowings of ungodlineſs make us 
afraid, the miniſters of religion cannot better diſ- 
charge their duty of oppoſing it. Rogers. 
Over-FLOWINGLY. adv. [from ower- 
flowing.) Exuberantly; in great abun- 


dance. A word not elegant nor in uſe. | 


Nor was.it his indigence that forced him to make 
the world; but his goodneſs preſſed him to impart 
the goods which he ſo over-flowingly abounds with. 


Boyle. 
To OveR-FLY'. v. a. [over and fly.] To 
_ eroſs by flight. 
A failing kite | 


Can ſcarce ver-fly them in a day and night. Dryd. 
OveR-FO'RWARDNESS. 2. /. [over and 
forwardne/s.| Too great quickneſs ; 


too great readineſs. | 
By an 9ver-forwardneſs in courts to give coun- 
tenance to frivolous exceptions, though they make 
nothing to the true merit of the 55 it often hap- 
pens that cauſes are not determined according to 
their merits. Hale. 
To OveR-FREIGHT. v. 4. pret. over- 
freighted ; part. over-fraught. | over and 
freight.) To load too heavily; to fill 
with too great quantity. | 
A boat over-freighted with people, in rowing 
down the river, was, by the extreme weather, 


ſunk. . Carews. 
Grief, that does not ſpeak, 
Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart and bids it break. 
| Shakeſpeares 
Sorrow has ſo oer-fraught 
This ſinking barque, I ſhall not live to ſhew 
How I abhor my firſt rath crime. Denham. 
To OveR-GE'T. v. a. [over and get.] To 
aſs; to leave behind. | 
With fix hours hard riding, through ſo wild 
places, as it was rather the cunning of my horſe 
ſometimea, than of myſelt, ſo rightly to hit the way, 
I owver-gor them a little before night. Sidney. 
To OvER-GLA'NCE. v. a. [over and 
nce.] To look haſtily over: 

I have, but with a curſory eye, 

O'er-glanc'd the articles. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
To OVvEA- GO. v. a. [over and go.] 
1. To ſurpaſs; to excel. 

Thinking it beyond the degree of humanity to 
have a wit ſo far over-going his age, and ſuch dread- 
ful terror proceed from ſo excellent beauty. Sidney. 

_ _ Great Nature hath laid down at laſt, 
That mighty birth wherewith ſo long ſhe went, 
And owver-went the times of ages paſt, 
Here to lye in upon our ſofc content. Daniel. 


Swift. 


In- 


| 


| 


To OvER-HA'NG. D. 2. 


* 


VE 


2. To cover. Obſolete. rann 
An hich, my thoughts ſay, they ſhall neyer do, 
Some one at leaſt, Y $ * Chapman. 


'To Over-co'rGt. vv. 2. [ over and gorge. ] 
To gorge too much,  _. 
And, like ambitious Sylla, ever-gorg'd ? Shakeſp. 


OVveR-GRE'AT. adj. [over and great.] 
Too great. Kei un 


Though putting the 
unuſual ſtreſs ought to be avoided': yet this muſt 
not run it, by an over- great ſhyneſs of difficulties, 
into a lazy ſauntring about obvious things. Locle. 

To OveRr-GroO'Ww. v. &. [over and grow.) 
1. To cover with growth. ; 

Roof and floor, and walls were all of gold, 
But over-grow# with duſt and old decay; 
And hid in darkneſs that none could behold | 
The hue thereof. Spenſer. 

The woods and deſart caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'er-grown, 
And all their echos mourn. Milton. 
2. To riſe above. 


- 


To Over-GRoO'w. v. 2. To grow beyond 
the fit or natural ſize. 

One part of his army, with incredible labour, cut 
away thorough the thick and over-grown woods, 
and ſo came to Solyman. 8 Knolles. 

A huge over-grown ox was grazing in a meadow. 

-  L*Eftrange. 

Him for a happy man I own, | 

Whoſe fortune is not ver- grotun. 


Exuberant growth. 
The over-growth of ſome complexion, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The fortune in being the firſt in an invention, 
doth cauſe ſometimes a wonderful ower-grozwth in 
riches. Bacon. 
Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks 
To ſtop their over-growth, as in-mate gueſts 
Too numerous. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To OvER-HA LE. v. a. [over and hale. ] 


1. To ſpread over. 
The welked Phœbus gan availe 
His weary wain, and now the froſty night 
Her mantle black thro' heaven gan over-bale. 


2. To examine over again: as, he over- 
haled my account. | 
To OvER-HA'NG« wv. a. [over and hang.] 
To jut over; to impend over. 
Lend the eye a terrible aſpect, 
Let the brow overwhelm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock - 
Oer-bang and jutty his confounded baſe. Shakeſp. 
Hide me, ye foreſts, in your cloſeſt bow'rs, 
Where flows the mum'ring brook, inviting dreams, 
Where bord'ring hazle over-hangs the ſtreams. Gay. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that 
over-hangs the ſea, it is preferable to an aſſembly. 
Pepe. 
To jut over. 
The reſt was craggy cliff, that ver- bung 
Still as it roſe, impoſſible to climb. Milton. 
To OVER-HARDEN. v. 4. [over and 


harden.) To make too hard. 


ſteel, | Boyle. 
OvER-HE'AD. adv. [over and head.] 
Aloft; in the zenith; above; in the 
cen. 
Over- dead the moon 
„ and nearer to the earth 


* 


Sits a b treſs | 
Militn's Paradiſe Loft. 


Pris of 
mind unprepared upon an} | P 


If the binds be ſtrong and much over-grow | 
the poles, ſome adviſe to ſtrike off their heads with 
a long ſwitch. TJ | Martimer. 


FS | 
Over-cGRoOWTH, 2. /. [over and growth. ] 


Spenſer. a 


By laying it in the air, it has acquired ſuch a | 
hardneſs, that it was brittle, like over-bardened | 
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\ The four fare (ver-bead, reprifent the four dl. 


To hear thoſe who do not mean to be 

a | IT: Ho 

. 4 1% 7. am inviſible, 17 a 

And I will ver- Bear their conference. Shateſ 
They had full fight of the Infanta at a mat 
dancing, having over-beard two gentlemen who - 

. __ towards that fight, after whom they 
reſſed. r 

Ihbat ſuch an enemy we have who ſeeks 
Our ruin, both by thee inform'd I learn, 

And from the parting angel er- heard. Miken 

They were ſo loud in their diſcourſe, that a black. 
© berry from the next hedge over-beard them. 


| To Over:mrar. vis, (ever and 0 


Foy 4 L 
3 The nurſe, rs 
Though not the words, the murmurs over-eay4, 
D ryden, 


The witneſs over-bearing the word pillo 
peated, ſlunk away privately, Adiiſmn, 
To OvER-HE"AT. v. a. [over and beat.] 

To heat too much, 
Pleas'd with the form and coolneſs of the place, 
And over-beated by the morning chace. Adil, 

It muſt be done upon the receipt of the wound, 
before the patient's ſpirits be over-beated with paig 
or fever. : Wi 


ry re. 


Als his fair leman flying through a brook, 
| © He over-bent nought moved with her piteous look, 
| eq | Spenſer. 
tranſport; to raviſh. 
He that puts his confidence in God only, is nei. 
ther over-joyed in any great good things of this life, 
nor ſorrowful for a little thing. _ Taylor's Guide, 
The biſhop, partly aſtoniſhed and partly over. 
Joyed with theſe ſpeeches, was ſtruck into a fad 
ſilence for a time. Hayward, 
This love- ſick virgin, over-joy'd to find 
The boy ajone, till follow'd him behind. Addiſn, 
OvEeR-Jjo'Y. 2. /. Tranſport; ecſtaſy. 
The mutual conf*rence that my mind hath had, 
Makes me the bolder to ſalute my king 
With ruder terms; fuch as my wit affords, 
And over-joy of heart deth miniſter. Shakeſpeare, 
To OvERLAa"BOUR. v. a. [over and la- 
bour.] To take too much pains on any 


thing; to haraſs with toil. 
She without noiſe will over-ſee 

His children and his family ; 

And order all things till he come, | 

Sweaty and over-labour' d home. Dryden. 

To OvERLA'DE. v. &. [over and Jade.) 


To overburthen. 
Thus to throng and ever-lade a foul 
With love, and then to have a room for fear, 
That ſhall all that controul, 
What is it but to rear | 
Our paſſions and our hopes on high 
That thence they may deſcry | 
The nobleſt way how to deſpair and die? Suchiing. 
OverLa'RGE. adj. [over and large. 
Larger than enough. | 
Our attainments cannot be over-large, and yet 
we manage a narrow fortune very unthriftily. 
Collier. 
OveRLA'SHINGLY. adv. [over and laþh.] 
With exaggeration. -A mean word, now 
obſolete. 
Although I be far from their opinion who write 
too overlaſhingly, that the Arabian tongue 18 n uſe 
in two third parts of the inhabited world, yet I find 


that it extendeth where the religion of Mahomet 
is profeſſed. -*  Brerewoods 


To OveERLA'Y. = a. [over and lay. 
1. To oppreſs by too much weight r 


| Wheels her pale courſe, 


| Power. * 


- 
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5 ne barren, che nature is ſuch, 


gver-laid and oppreſt, but merey which ſaveth from 
being touched with grievous miſeries. . 


ling it to diſb 
2 N ä 1 Raleigb. 
We praiſe the things we hear with much more 
willingneſs than thoſe we ſee ; becauſe we envy the 
reſent, and reverence the paſt ; thinking ourſelves 
inſtructed by the one, and over-/aid by the other, 
| SLBA Jonſon: 
Good laws had been antiquated by the courſe of 
time, or er- laid by the corruption of manners. 


Our fins have over{aid our hopes. King Charles. 
The ſtrong Emetrius came in Arcite's aid, 
And Palamon with odds was over-laid. 


2. To ſmother with too much or too cloſe 
covering. | 
Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 
Like mothers, which their infants over-lay. Milton. 
The new -born babes by nurſes over-laid. Dryd. 
To ſmother ; to cruſh ; to overwhelm. 
They quickly ſtifled and owver-/aid thoſe infant 
principles of piety and virtue, ſown by God in their 
hearts ; ſo that they brought a voluntary darkneſs 
and ſtupidity upon their minds. South's Sermons. 
The gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And her inſipid ſoul for Ptolemy : 
A heavy lump of earth without defire, | 
A heap of aſhes that cer-/ays your fire. Dryden. 
The ſtars, no longer over-laid with weight, 
Exert their heads from ugderneath the maſs, 
And upward ſhoot. . Dryden. 
Seaſon the paſſions of a child with devotion, 
which ſeldom dies; though it may ſeem extinguiſhed 
for a while, it breaks out as ſoon as misfortunes 
have bronght the man to himſelf. The fire may 
be covered and over-laid, but cannot be entirely 
quenched and ſmothered. Addiſon's Spectator. 
In preaching, ho men ſucceed better than thoſe 
who truſt to the fund of their own reaſon, ad- 
vanced but not over-/aid by commerce with books. 
4. To cloud; to over-caſt. | 
Phœbus' golden face. it did attaint, 
As when a cloud his beams doth owver-lay. Spenſer. 
5. To cover ſuperficially, 

The over-laying of their chapiters was of ſilver, 
and all the pillars were filleted with filver. Exodus. 
By his preſcript a ſanctuary is fram'd 

Of cedar, over-laid with gold. 

6. To join by ſomething laid over. 
Thou us impower'd 

To fortify thus far, and over-lay, 

With this portentous bridge, the dark abyſs. Milt. 


To OverLE "AP, v. a. 
To paſs by a jump. 
- A ſtep 

On which I muſt fall down or elſe 0er-leap, 

For in my way it lies. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
In vain did Nature's wiſe command 

Divide the waters from the land ; 

If daring ſhips and men prophane 

Th' eternal fences over-lea „ 

And paſs at will the lia A deep. Dryden. 


O'VERLEATHER. 2. /. [over and leather.] 


The part of the ſhoe that covers the 
foot. | 


Milton. 


ſhoes as my toes look through the over-leather. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Overiranur. 2. % and High 
Too gr, e We. 


5 An over-light maketh the eyes dark, inſomuch 
Perpetual looking againſt the ſun would cauſe 
7 ndneſs, 7 Bacon. 
9 OveRLI've, v. a. lover and live.] To 


| | | Tuſſer. | 
Not only that mercy which keepeth from being 


| Hooker. 
When any country is over-/ajd by the multitude | 
urthen itſelf and lay the load upon | 


King Charles. 


Dryden. 


5. To paſs by indulgently. 


[over and leap.] 


| have ſometimes more feet than ſhoes; or ſuch 
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Muſidorus, who ſhewed a mind not to over-live | 
Pyrocles, prevailed . 20 Sidney. 
He concludes in hearty prayers, | e 
That your attempts may ver- live the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their oppoſite, Shakeſpeare. 
They over-ltved that envy, and had their par- 
dons afterwards. X Hayward, 
To OverLi've. v. n. To live too long. 
Why do I ower-live ? py; 
Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 
To deathleſs paih ? 


vivor ; that which lives longeſt, 

A peace was concluded, to continue for both the 
kings lives, and the over-/iver of them. Bacon. 
To Overload. v. a. [over and load. 
To burthen with too much, 

The memory of youth is charged and ower- 
loaded, and all they learn is meer jargon, Felton. 

Men over-loaded with a large eſtate 
May ſpill their treaſure in a nice conceit ; 

The rich may be polite, but oh! tis ſad, 
To ſay you're curious, when we ſwear you're mad. 
Young- 


OVveERLO'NG. adj. [over and long.] Too 
long. 

I = tranſgreſſed the laws of oratory, in making 
my periods and parentheſes over-long. Boyle, 
To OveRLo'oK. v. a. 3 and look. ] 

1. To view from a higher place. 

The pile oer-look'd the town, and drew the fight, 
Surpris'd at once with rev'rence and delight. Dryd. 

I will do it with the ſame reſpect to him, as if 
he were alive, and over-looking my paper while I 
write. Dryden. 
2. To examine by the eye; to peruſe. 
Wou'd I had o'er-look'd the letter. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſuperintend; to over-ſee. 

He was preſent in perſon to owver-look the magi- 


ſtrates, and to overawe thoſe ſubjects with the terror 
of his ſword. Spenſer. 


In the greater out-pariſhes many of the poor pa- 
riſhioners through negle& do periſh, for want of 


ſome heedful eye to ver- look them. Graunt. 
4. To review. | 
The time and care that are required, | 
To over-look and file, and poliſh well, | 
Fright poets from that neceſſary toil, Roſcommon. 


This part of good-nature which conſiſts in the 
pardoning and 6ver-/ooking of faults, is to be exerciſ- 


coramerce of life. Addiſon. 
In vain do we hope that God will over-/0k ſuch 
high contradi&ion of ſinners, and pardon offences 
committed againſt the plain convictions of con- 
ſcience, | Rogers. 
To negle&; to light. 
Of the two relations, Chriſt overlooked the 
meaner, and denominated them ſolely from the 
more honourable. South. 
To oper-lok the entertainment before him, and 
languiſh for that which lies out of the way, is fick- 
ly and ſervile. Collier. 
Ihe ſuffrage of our poet laureat ſhould not be 
 over-looked. 
Religious fear, when produced by juſt apprehen- 
fions of a divine power, naturally owver-{ooks all hu- 
man greatneſs that ſtands in competition with it, 
and extinguiſhes every other terror. Addi ſon. 
The happieſt of mankind, over-loobing thoſe ſolid 
bleſſings which they already have, ſet their hearts 
upon ſomewhat they want. Atterbury. 
They over-looł truth in the judgments they paſs 

on adverſity and proſperity. The temptations that 
attend the former they can eaſily ſee, and dread at 

a diſtance ; but they have no apprehenſions of the 
dangerous conſequences of the latter. Atterbury. 


OveRLO'OKER, 1. J. [ over and book. ] ; 


6. 


5 | 
live longer than another; to ſurvive; . to | 


: 
- 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
OveRLI'VER. 2. J | from over-live.] Sur-| 


ed only in doing ourſelves juſtice in the ordinary | 


Addiſon. | 


4c 
o 


. 
one who ftands higher than his fellows and over- 
looks hem J. 

O'ver 1.00»: . 7 The ſame with orlop. 


In extremity we carty our ordnance better than 


we were wont, becauſe our nether: 6wer-loops are 


the lower part of the port and the ſen. , . 
Cloanthus better mann d, ppcſw'd'dige faſt, 
To OVERMA'STER. v. a. [over and maſter, ] 
O'er-maſter it as you may. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
They are over-maſtered with a ſcore of drunkards, 
To OvERMA'TCH.w. a. [over and match.] 
I have ſeen a ſwan 
Shakeſpeare. 
Aſſiſt, left I who erſt 
How great ſoever our curioſity be, our exceſs is 
He from thar length of time dire omens drew, 
It moves our wonder, that a foreign gueſt 


© raiſed commonly from the water; to wit, between 
7 
OvenMaA'STED. adj. e and maſf.] 
Having too much maſt. 
But his o'er-maſted gally check'd his haſte. Dryden. 
To ſubdue ; to govern. 
For your deſire to know what is between us, 
So ſleeps a pilot, whoſe poor bark is preſt 
With many a mercileſs oer 2 wave. Craſbatu. 
the only ſoldiery left about them, or elſe comply 
with all rapines and violences. Milton on Education. 
To be too powerful; to conquer; to 
oppreſs by ſuperior force. 
With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, 
And ſpend her ſtrength with over-matching waves. 
Sir William Lucy, with me 
Set from our o'er-match'd forces forth for aid. Shakes 
Thought none my equal, now be over-match'd. 
| Paradiſe Regained. 
greater, and does not only cver-match, but ſupplant 
it. Decay of Piety. 
Of Engliſh ver- match d, and Dutch too ſtrong, 
Who never fought three days but to purſue. Dryd. 
Should over-match the moſt, and match the beſt, 
F 7 | Dryden. 


OvEeRMA'TCH. 2. /. [over and 
One of ſuperior powers; one not to be 
OVercome. : 

Spain is no owver-match for England, by that 
which leadeth all men ; that is, experience and 


reaſon. X Bacons 
Eve was his over-match, who ſelf-deceiv'd 
And raſh, before-hand had no better weigh'd 


The ſtrength he was to cope with or his own. Mir. 


In a little time there will ſcarce be a woman of 
quality in Great-Britain, who would not be an ver- 
match for an Iriſh prieſt. | Addiſon. 

OveR-ME"ASURE. #. /. [over and mea- 
ſure. | Something given over the due 
meaiure. | 2 | 


To mix with too much. | 
Thoſe things theſe parts o'er-rule, no joys ſhall 
know, : 
Or little meaſure over-mixt with woe. Creecb. 
OvxxMo's r. adj. [over and moft.] High- 
eſt; over the reſt in authority. Ainſu. 
OverRmMu'CH. adj. [over and much.] Too 
much; more than enough. 
It was the cuſtom of thoſe furmer ages, in their 


; Wilkins. 
An over-much uſe of ſalt, beſides that it occaſions 
' thirſt and over-much drinking, has other ill effects. 
3 | Locke. 
Overmu'cn. adv. In too great à degree. 
The fault which we find in them is, that they 
'- over-much abridge the church of her power in theſe 

things. Whereupon they re-charge us, as if in theſe 

things we gave the church a liberty which hath no 

limits or bounds. an 
| h Perhaps | 

I alſo erred, in ve r- much admiring _ + 


What ſeem' d in thee ſo perfect, that I thuught 


—_ 


The original word ſignifies an ever-locker, or 


| 


| No evil durſt attempt thee, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
1 S | Deje& 


match.}] I 


To OVEX-MIx. v. a. (over and mix.] 


over-much gratitude, to advance the firſt authors of 
an uſeful diſcovery among the number of their gods. 
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ein 

T yak 
O YE 
*,.  Deje& not then ſo over-much thyſell, 


By attributing wer- much to things 


| Leſs excellent, as thou thyſelf perceiv'ſt. * Milton, * 


Wich reſpect to the bleflings the world enjoys, 


| | aſcribe over-much to them- | | 
even good men may aſcribe over-much bun- And with one heav nly ſmile o'er-pay his pains? | 
Prior. 8 


a 2 Grew. 
OverRmu"cnness. 2. / [ from ver- much.] 


Exuberance; ſuperabundance. A word | 


not uſed nor elegant. 


There are words that do as much raiſe a ſtyle, as | 


others can depreſs it; ſuperlation and owver-much- 
neſs amplifies. It may be above faith, but not above 
a mean. Ben Jonſon. 
Overni'cnr. 2. . [over and night. This 
ſeems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare as a 
noun, but by 4ddi/on more properly, as 
I have before placed it, as a noun with 


a 1 Night before bed- time. 


If I had given you this at over=night, 

She might have been o'erta'en. Shakeſpeare. 

Will confeſſes, that for half his life his head 

ached every morning with reading men * 
I 


UNs 
To OveRNA ME. v. a. [over and name.] 


To name in a ſeries, 
Owver-name them; and as thou nameſt them I 
will deſcribe them. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 


To Overo'FFICE, v. a. | over and office. | 
To inſult by virtue of an office. 
This might be the fate of a politician which 
this aſs over-offices. Shakeſpeare's, Hamlet. 
OveroFFiciovs. adj. | over and officious. ] 


Too buſy; too importunate. 

This is an «ver-efficious truth, and is always at 
a man's heels; ſo that if he looks about him, he 
muſt take notice of it. Collier. 


To OverPa'ss. v. a. [over and paſs.] 


1. To croſs. 
I ſtood on a wide river's bank, 
Which I muſt needs %er-paſs, 
When on a ſudden Torriſmond appear'd, 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o'er. Dryd. 
What have my Scyilas and my Syrtes done, 
When theſe they over-paſs, and thoſe they ſhun ? 

J Dryden. 
2. To over-look ; to paſs with diſregard. 
The complaint about pſalms and hymns might 
as well be *. without any anſwer, as it is 
without any cauſe brought forth. 
I read the ſatire thou entitleſt firſt, 
And laid aſide the reſt, and owver-paſt, 
And ſwore, I thought the writer was accurſt, 
That his firſt ſatire had not been his laſt, 
| Harrington. 
Remember that Pellean conqueror, 
A youth, how all the beauties of the eaſt 
He ſlightly view'd, and ſlightly over- paſt d. Milton. 
3, To omit in a reckoning. 
Alrithmetical progreſſion demonſtrates how faſt 
mankind would increaſe, over-paſſing as miracu- 
| Tous, though indeed natural, that example of the 


Ifraelites who were multiplied in two hundred and 


fifteen years, from ſeventy to ſixty thouſand able 
men. | Raleigh. 
4. To omit ; not to receive; not to com- 
priſe. | 
If the grace of him which ſaveth ovecr-paſs 
ſome, ſo that the prayer of the church for them 
be not received, this we may leave to the hidden 
jadgments of righteouſneſs. | Hooker. 
OveRPA'ST. part. adj. [from over-paſs.] 
Gone; paſt. 2 
What can'ſt thou ſwear by now ?— 
By time to come.— 
That thou haſt wronged in the time o er- t. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To Overea'y. v. a. [over and pay.] To 


reward beyond the price. 


— 


Hooker. | 


Who haſt of forrow thy full load befides. - Milton. | 
Overmy'cH.,u: % More than enough. | 


| 
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| 14074401 Take this-purſe of d,, 
And let me buy your friendly help thut far, 
Which I will over-pay, and. pay again, 
When 1 have found It. * FR 
/ _ You have yourſelf 
He ceaſes to oblige Who can upbraid. * Dryden. 
Wilt thou with pleaſure hear thy lover's ſtrains, 


9 * — 
1 » 


To OveRrPE RCH. v. a. [over and perch. | 
To fly over. 1 wu 
With love's light wings did I &er-perch theſe 
walls * [a 44d 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out. Shakeſpeare. 
To OvERPE'ER. v. a. [over and peer. 


To over-look ; to hover above. It is 


now out of uſe. 
The ocean over-peering of his liſt, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, ; 
O'er-bears your officers. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Your argoſies with portly ſail, 
Do over-peer the petty traffickers, 
That curt'ſy to them, do them reverence. Shakeſp. 
M. ocuntainous error wou d be too highly heapt, 
For truth to ver- peer. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Thus yields the cedar to the ax's edge, 


Whoſe top branch owver-peer'd Jove's ſpreading tree, | 


And kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow'rful wind. 
Shakeſpeare. 
They are invincible by reaſon of the owgr-peering 
mountains that back the one, and ſlender fortifica- 
tions of the other to land-ward. Sandys's Journey. 
O'veRPLUs., 2. / [over and plus.] Sur- 


plus ; what remains more than ſufficient, 
Some other ſinners there are, from which that 

overplus of ſtrength in perſuaſion doth ariſe. 
Hooker's Preface. 


A great deal too much of it was made, and the 


overplus remained till in the- mortar. L* Eftrange. 
It would look like a fable to report, that this 
gentleman gives away all which is the e plus of a 
great fortune. | Addiſon. 
To OVERT LY“. wv. a. [over and ph.] To 
employ too laborioully. 
What ſupports me, doſt thou aſk ?. | 
The conſcience, friend, t' have loſt them over-ply'd, 
In liberty's defence. Milton's Poems. 
To OvERTOCISE. v. a. [over and poiſe.] 
To outweigh. | 
Whether cripples who have loſt their thighs will 


float; their lungs being able to waft up their bodies, 


which are in others cver-poiſed by the hinder legs; 

we have not made experiment. Brown. 
| The ſcale 

O'er-p0is'd by darkneſs, lets the night prevail; 


And day, that lengthen'd'in the ſummer's height, 


Shortens till winter, - and is loſt in night. Creech, 


| Overyo'tse. 2. / [from the verb.] Pre- 


ponderant weight. 

Horace, in his firſt and ſecond book of odes, was 
{till riſing, but came not to his meridian till the 
third. After which his judgment was an over- 
poiſe to his imagination. He grew too cautious 
to be bold enough, for he deſcended in his fourth 
by ſlow degrees. Dryden. 

Some over-poiſe of ſway, by turns they ſhare, 


In peace the people, and the prince in war. Dryd. | 


To OveRPOo'WER. v. a. [over and power. | 
To be predominant over; to oppreſs by 
ſuperiority. | | a 

Now in danger try'd, now known in arms 

Not to be over-porver'd. 
As much light owver-porwers the eye, ſo they who 
have weak eyes, when the ground is covered with 
ſnow, are wont to complain of too much light. 

2 Boyle. 
Reaſon allows none to be confident, but him 
only who governs the world, who knows all things, 
and can do all things; and can neither be ſur- 
priſed nor over-powvered. | 


After the death of Craſſus, Pompey found him- 


| A 9 
ur kindneſs oper-þaid, 


þ 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | 


South. N 


it did fo rife and over: 


To OverPRE'ss. Y. à. 


2 4 
© . 


ſelf outwitted by Cæſar; he broke with him, e- 
poavered him in the ſenate, and cauſed many unjud 
. decrees to paſs againſt him. 05,7 
The hiftorjans make theſe mountains the = 
 ards of the riſe of the water; which they could 
never have been, had chey not been ſtanding when 
Bs Poroer the earth. cod ward 
Inſpiration ie, when ſuch an over-prucring im. 
preſſion of any propoſition is made upon the mind 
by God himſelf, that gives a convincing and in. 
dubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of it. 
| Matis“ Logich, 
36." 678. Try and: pref. 
To bear upon with irreſiſtible force; t5 
overwhelm ; to cruſh. - 0 
Having an excellent horſe under him, when he 
was over-preſſed by ſome, he avoided them. Sid 
Michael's arm main promontories flung, * 
And over-preſs'd whole legions weak with fn, 
1 Roſcom 
When a prince enters on a war, he — rd 
turely to conſider whether his coffers be full, his 
people rich by a long peace and free trade, not ge- 
reſſed with many burthenſgme taxes. Swift, 
0 OVERPRIZE. . @. [over and prize, 
To value at too high price. 
Parents over-prize their children, while they be- 
hold them through the vapours of affection. Watts, 
OVERRA'NK. adj. [over and rank.] Toy 
rank. | 
It produces owver-rank binds. Mortimer, 
To OvEeRRa'TE, v. a. [over and rare. 
To rate at too much. 
While vain ſhows and ſcenes you over-rate, 
*Tis to be fear'd, | 
That as a fire the forme houſe o'erthrew, 
Machines and tempeſts will deſtroy the new. D-y/, 
To avoid the temptations of poverty, it concerns 
us not to overrate the conveniences of our ſtation, 
and in eſtimating the proportion fit for us, to fix 
it rather low than high; for our deſires will be pro. 
portioned to our wants, real or imaginary, and our 
' temptations to our deſires, Rogers, 
To OveRRE"acCH. v. a. [over and reach,] 
1. To riſe above. 7 
The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, 
wer- reach and ſurmount all winds and clouds. 
| = Raleigh, 
Sixteen hundred years after the earth was made, 
it was over-flowed in a deluge of water in ſuch 
exceſs, that the floods over-reacbed the tops of the 
higheſt mountains. Burnet, 
2. To deceive; to go beyond; to cir- 
cumvent. A ſagacious man is ſaid to 


have a long reach. | 
What more cruel than man, if he ſee himſelf 
able by(fraud to owver-reach, or by power to over-bear 
the laws wheteunto he ſhould be ſubject? Hooker. 
I have laid my brain in the ſun and dried it, 
that it wants matter to prevent ſo groſs over-reach- 
ing. | Shakeſpeare. 
Shame to be overcome, or owver-reach'd, 
Would utmoſt vigour raiſe, and rais'd unite. Milton. 
A man who had been matchleſs held 
In cunning, over-reach'd where leaſt he thought, 
To fave his credit, and for very ſpight 
Still will be tempting him who foils him fill. Milt. 
There is no pleaſanter encounter than a trial of 
{kill betwixt tharpers to over-reach one another. 
| | L' Eftranges 
Forbidding oppreſſion, defrauding and over -reach- 
ing one another, perAdiouſneſs and treachery. 
ctfens 
We may no more ſue for them than we can 
tell a lie, or ſwear an unlawful oath, or over-reach 
in their cauſe, or be guilty of any other tranſyrel- 
ſion. Ket flew orth * 
Such a principle is ambition, or a deſire of er 
by which many vicious men are over reached, A 
engaged contrary to their natural inclinations in 2 
. glorious and laudable courſe of action. Addifone 
John had got an impreſſion that Lewis was ſo 
deadly cunning a man, that he was afraid to wen 


— = 


ture 
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3. To ſuperſede : as in law to 


plea, is to reject it as incompetent. 
Thirty acres. make a farthing land, nine farthings 
a Corniſh acre, and four Corniſh acres a knight's 
But this rule is ower-ruled to a greater- or 
quantity, according to the fruitfulneſs or 
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ture himfelf alone with im; at laſthe took. heart | 
of gracey Wt We Trey Oh woch he, jt is but ö 
ick my point, and he can never over- reach 
ſticking to 4 . 5 . of F- Bull. | 
7 OVERRE ACH. UV, #, A horſe is ſaid | 


me · 


to overereach, when he brings his hinder 


feet too far forwards, and ſtrikes his io:s | 


againſt his fore-ſhoes.  Farrier's Didi. 


OveRRE ACHER. 2. [from over-reach.] 


A cheat; a deceiver, | 


To OveRREAD. v. 4. [over and read.] 


o peruſe. 12 | 
any contents of this is the return of the duke; 
you ſhall anon ver- read it at your pleaſure. Shakeſp, 


7 OyER-RE D. v. a. [over and red.] To 


ſmear with red. 
prick thy face and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lilly-liver'd boy. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


7% OveR-RI PEN. v. a. [over and ripen.] 


To make too ripe. | 
Why droops my lord, Ike over-ripen'd corn, 
Hanging the head with Ceres” plenteous load? 
Shakeſpeare. 


75 OvrxRNO AST. v. a. [over and roa. 


To raaſt too much. 

Twas burnt and dried away, 
And better *twere, that both of us did faſt, 
Cince of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick, - 


Than feed it with ſuch over-roafted fleſh. Shakeſp. 


To OvERRU LE. v. a. [over and rule. ] 
1. To influence with predominant power; 


to be ſuperior in authority. 
Which humour perceiving to over-rule me, I 
ſtrave againſt it. Sidney. 
That which the church by her eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority ſhall probably think and deſire to be true or 
good, muſt in congruity of reaſon ver- rule all other 
inferior arguments whatſoever, Hooker. 
Except our own private, and but probable re- 
ſolutions, be by the law of publick determinations 
over-ruled, we take away all poſſibility of ſociable 
lite in the world. Hocker. 
What if they be ſuch as will be 9ver-ruled with 
ſome one, whom they dare not diſpleaſe ? Whitgifte. 
His paſſion and animoſity over-ruled his con- 
ſcience, | Clarendon. 
A wiſe man ſhall over-rule his ſtars, and have a 


greater influence upon his own content, than all the 


conſtellations and planets of the firmament. Taylor. 
He is acted by a paſſion which abſolutely ower- 
rules him; and ſo can no more recover himſelf, 
than a bowl rolling down an hill ſtop itſelf in the 
midſt of its career. . Sutth, 
"Tis temerity for men to venture their lives upon 
unequal encountets; unleſs where they are obliged 
by an wwver-ruling impulſe of conſcience and duty. 
L' Eftrange. 

A man may, by the influence of an owver-ruling 


planet, be inclined to luſt, and yet by the force of 


reaſon overcome that bad influence. Swift. 


2. To govern with high authority; to ſu- 
perintend. 


Wherefore does he not now come forth and 
openly over-rule, as in other matters he is accuſ- 
tomed ? , Hayward. 


fee, 

leſler 

barrenneſs of the ſoil. Carew. 
e OVERRUN, v. 4. [over and run.] 


1. To haraſs 


_ over in a hoſtile manner. 

te barbarous nations that ower- 

ra s that over- ran the world, 
ſe called. Spenſer. 

| Till the tears ſhe ſhed, 

fioods 2'er-ran her lovely face, 


Sue was the faireft creature in the world, Shakeſp. 
| 6 | 


Like envious 


over-rule a 


by incurſions ; to ravage ; to 


dominions, whereof they are now 


L > 
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OVE 
They err, who count it glorious to ſubdue 
By conqueſt far and wide, to over-run 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by aſſault. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| The nine 7 
Their fainting foes to ſhameful flight compell d, 


And with reſiſtleſs force er- run the field. Dryden. |. 


Guſtavus Adolphus could not enter this part of 
empire after having over-run moſt of the reſt. 

| Addiſon. 

A commonwealth may be over-run by a power- 


ful neighbour, which may produce bad conſequences 


upon your trade and liberty. Swift's Miſcellanies. 


2. To out- run; to paſs behind. 


Pyrocles being come to ſixteen, over-run his age 
in growth, ſtrength, and all things following it, 
that not Muſidorus could perform any action on 
horſe or foot more ſtrongly, or deliver that ſtrength 
more nimbly, or become the delivery more grace- 
fully, or employ all more virtuouſly. Sidney. 

8 We may out- run 


* By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at, 


And loſe by over-running. Shakeſpeare. 
Ahimaz ran by the way of the plain, and over-ran 
Cuſhi. TS. + 2 Samuch, xviite 23. 
Galilæus noteth, that if an open trough, where- 


in water is, be driven faſter than the water can fol. 


low, the water gathereth. upon an heap towards the 
hinder end, where the motion began; which he 
ſuppoſeth, holding the motion of the earth to be 
the cauſe of the ebbing and flowing of the ocean; 
becauſe the earth over-runneth the water. Bacon. 


3. To overſpread ; to cover all over. 


With an over-running flood he will make an 
utter end of the place. Nabum, i. 8. 
This diſpoſition of the parts of the earth, ſhews 
us the foot-ſteps of ſome kind of ruin which hap- 
pened in ſuch a way, that at the ſame time a ge- 
neral flood of waters would neceſſarily over-run the 
whole earth. Burnet. 
His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 
And now the lovely face but half appears, 
O'er-run with wrinkles and deform'd with tears. 
Addiſon. 


4. To miſchief by great numbers ; to 


peſter. 


To flatter fooliſh men into a hope of life where 
there is none, is much the ſame with betraying 
people into an opinion, that they are in a virtuous 
and happy ſtate, when they are over un with paſ- 
fion, and drowned in their luſts. L'Eftrange. 

Were it not for the inceflant labours of this in- 
duſtrious animal, Egypt would be over-run with 
crocodiles. Addiſon. 


Such proviſion made, that a country ſhould not 
want ſprings as were convenient for it; nor be] 


over-run With them, and afford little or nothing 
elſe; but a ſupply every where ſuitable to the ne- 
ceſſities of each climate, and region of the globe. 


| Waodward's Nat. Hiſtory. ö 
5. To injure by treading down. 
6. Among printers, 


to be obliged to 
change the diſpoſition of the lines and 
words in correcting, by reaſon of the 
inſertions. 


To OvERRU'N. wv. 2. To overflow; to 


be more than full. 
Though you have left me, 


Vet till my ſoul &er-runs with fondneſs towards 


YOU» S mitb. 
Cattle in incloſures ſhall always have freſh paſtuse, 
that now is all trampled and ver- run. 


He had charge my diſcipline to frame, 


And tutors nouriture to overſee. Spenſer. 
She without noiſe will overſee 
His children and his family. Dryden. 


omit. 
] who reſolve to overſce 


No lucky opportunity, 


Spenſer. | 
To OveRSE'E. v. a. [over and /ce. |] | 
1. To ſuperintend ; to overlook. 


. 
- 


| 


ment. | 


| Let the damps of thy dull breath 


2 


1 OV E : 
Will go to council to adviſe - 
Which way t' encounter, or ſurpriſe. Hudibras. 
OveRsSE'EN. part. [from over/ee.] Miſ- 
taken; deceived. e 
A common received error is never utterly over- 


thrown, till ſuch time as we go from ſigns unto | 


cauſes, and ſhew ſome manifeſt root. or fountain 
thereof common unto all, whereby it may clearly 
appear how it hath come to paſs that ſo many bave 
been overſeen. | Hooker. 


Such overſeers, as the overſeers of this build- 


ing, would be ſo overſeen as to make that which 
is narrower, contain that which is larger. Heyday. 
They rather obſerved what he had done and ſuf- 
fered for the king and for his country, without far- 
ther enquiring what he had omitted to do, or been 
overſeen in doing. . Clarendon. 
OveRSE'ER, 2. . from ower/ce.] 
1. One who overlooks; a ſuperintendent. 
There are in the world certain voluntary over 
fſeers of all books, whoſe cenſure would fall ſharp 


on us. | | Hocker. 
Jehiel and Azariah were overſcers unto Cononiahe 
Chronicles. 


To entertain a gueſt, with what a care 
Wou'd he his houſhold ornaments prepare; 
Haraſs his ſervants, and as 0'er/eer ſtand, 
Jo keep them working with a threat ning wands 
Clean all my plate, he cries. Dryden. 
2. An officer who has the care of the 


parochial proviſion for the poor. 

The churth-wardens and overſeers of the poor 
might find it poſſible to diſcharge their duties, 
whereas now in the greater out-pariſhes many of the 
poorer pariſhioners, through neglect, do periſh for 
want of ſome heedful eye to overlook them. Graunt. 

To OveRrsE'T. v. a. [over and /er.] 

1. To turn bottom upwards; to throw 
off the baſis; to ſubvert. | 

The tempeſts met, a 
The ſailors maſter'd, and the ſhip oder ſet. Dryden. 

It is forced through the hiatus's at the bottom 
of the ſea with ſuch vehemence, that it puts the 
ſea into horrible perturbation, even when there is 
not the leaſt breath of wind; overſetting ſhips in- 
the harbours, and finking them. Woodward. 

Would the confederacy exert itſelf, as much to 
annoy the enemy, as they do for their defence, 
we might bear them down with the weight of our 
armies, and ever-ſct the whole power. of: France. 

2. To throw out of regularity. | 

His action againſt Catiline ruined* the conſul, 
when it ſaved the city; for it ſo ſwelled his ſoul, 
that ever afterwards it was apt to be over-ſet withe 
vanity. | Dryden. 

To OveRSE'T. v. n. To fall off the ba- 
ſis ; to turn upſide down. | 

Part of the weight will be under the axle-tree, 


which will fo far counterpoiſe what is above it, that 


it will very much prevent the over-ſetting. Mortim. 
To OveRSHA'DE. v. a. [vver and ſpade.] 
To cover: with any thing that cauſes 
darkneſs. . | 
Dark cloudy death 9'er-fbades his beams of life, 
And he nor ſees, nor hears us. 
No great and mighty ſubje&t might eclpſe or 
over-ſ/hade the imperial power. Bacon. 
If a wood of leaves o erſbade the tree, 
In vain the hind ſhall vex the threſhing floor, 
For empty chaff and ſtraw will. be thy. tore. Dryd. 
Should we mix our friendly talk, 
O'er-fbaded in that fay'rite walk; | 
Both pleas'd with all we thought we wanted. Pricr. 


To OveRsHa'Dow., v. a. [over and a- 


1. To throw a ſhadow over any thing, 


2. To overlook ; to paſs by unheeded ; to | , Wie choak and der Sete the corn, and 


bear it down, or ſtarve and deprive it of nouriſh. 
| | Bacon. 

Death, | 
Oer 
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O VE 
Over. ſpadoto even the ſhade, | 
Darkneſs muſt over - adoto all his bounds, 
Palpable darkneſs, and blot out three days. Milton. , 
2. To ſhelter; to protect; to cover with 
ſuperior influence. 
My over-ſhadowing ſpirit and might, with thee 
T' ſend along: ride forth, and bid the deep 
Within appointed bounds. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
On her ſhould come at 2g 
The holy ghoſt, and the power of the higheſt 
Oer- 2w her. 
To Oversno'orT. v. n. [over and hoot. ] 
To fly beyond the mark. 
Often it drops, or over-ſhoots by the diſpropor- 
tions of diſtance or application. Callier on Reaſon. 
To OvERrSHO'OT. v. a. 


1. To ſhoot beyond the mark. 

Every inordinate appetite defeats its own ſatiſ- 

faction, by overſbooting the mark it aims at. 
- Tilletſon. 
2. To paſs ſwiftly over. 
High-rais'd on fortune's hill, new apples he ſpies, 
O'erſh22ts the valley which beneath him lies, 
Forgets the depths between, and travels with his 
eyes. Harte. 


3. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To 


venture too far; to aſſert too much. 

Leave it to themſelves to conſider, whether they 
| have in this point or not overſhot themſelves ; 
which is quickly done, even when our meaning is 

moſt ſincere. Hooker. 

In finding fault with the laws, I doubt me, you 
ſhall much vverſboot yourſelf, and make me the 
more diſlike your other diſlikes of that govern- 
ment. Spenſer on Ireland. 

For any thing that I can learn of them, you have 
over-ſhot yourſelf in xeckoning. Whitgifte. 

O'vers1GHT. #. /. [from over and /ight. ] 
I. Superintendence. 

They gave the money, being told unto them 
that had the overſight of the houſe. 2 Kings, xii. 

Feed the flock of God, taking the over-/ight 
thereof, not by conſtraint, but willingly. 1 Peter. 

2. Miltake; error. 

Amongſt ſo many huge volumes, as the infinite 
pains of St. Auguſtine have brought forth, what 
one hath gotten greater love, commendation, and 
honour, than the book wherein he carefully owns 
his over-/ights and ſincerely condemneth them? 

Hocker's Pref. 
They watch their opportunity to take advantage 
of their adverſaries over-ſight. Kettlewwell. 

Not ſo his ſon, he mark'd this over ght, 

And then miſtook reverſe of wrong for right. Pope. 
To Overs1'zeE. v. a. [over and /ize. | 


1. To ſurpaſs in bulk. 

Thoſe bred in a mountainous country, over</ize 
thoſe that dwell on low levels. Sandys's Journey. 

2. [Over and fize, a compoſt with which 
maſons cover walls.] To plaſter over. 

He, thus 9er-fiz'd with coagulate gore, 

Old grandfire Priam ſeeks. Shakeſpeare's Hamixt. 

To OversK1'P. v. a. [over and tip. 

1. To paſs by leaping. 

Preſume not, ye that are ſheep, to make your- 
ſelves guides of them that ſhould guide you ; nei- 
ther ſeek ye to cwer-ftip the fold, which they about 
you have pitched. | Hooker. 

2. To paſs over. 

Mark if to get them ſhe o er- ſtip the reſt, 
Mark if ſhe read them twice, or kiſs the name. 
| | i Donne. 

3. To eſcape. 

When that hour or- is me in the day, 
Wherein I ſigh not, Julia, for thy ſake ; 
The next enſuing hour ſome foul miſchance 
Torment me. Shakefp. To Gentlemen of Verona. 

Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers moſt '* th' mind; 
But then the mind much ſuff*rance does cer, 
When grief hath mates and bearing fellowſhip. 


—_ 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Milton. | 
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To Oris Er. vi a. [over and /eep.] 
[over and ip. 


To ſleep too long. | 
To OvRRSLTT. wu. 4. 
To paſs undone, unnoticed, or unuſed ; 
to neglet. 

The catelefMmeſs of 


the juſtices in impoſing this 


| rate, or the negligence of the conſtables in collect- 
ing it, or the backwardneſs of the inhabitants in] 


paying the ſame, over-ſlipped-the time. =Carew. 
He that hath over-ſlipr ſuch opportunities, is to 
bewail and retrieve them betimes. Hammond. 
It were injurious to over-ſlip a noble act in the 
duke during this employment, which 1 muſt cele- 
brate above all his expences. | Morton. 
To Oversno'wW. v. a. 


To cover with ſnow. 
Theſe I wielded while my bloom was warm, 
Ere age unftrung my nerves, or time 5 er-ſnow*d 
my head. | Dryden s AEntis. 
Overso'LD. part. [from over/el.] Sold 
at too high a price. 
Life with eaſe I can diſclaim, 
And think it over-ſo/d to purchaſe fame. Dryden. 
OveRrs0'on. adv. [over and /oon.] Too 
ſoon. 
The lad may prove well enough, if he over-ſoon 
think not too well of himſelf, and will bear away 
that he heareth of his elders. 


OversPENT. part. [over and ſpend. |] 
Wearied ; haraſſed; foreſpent. The 
verb owerſpend is not uſed. 

Theſtylis wild thyme and garlick beats, 
For harveſt-hinds, o erjpent with toil and heats. 
| | Dryden. 

To OvErsPRE'AD. v. a. [over and ſpread. ] 

To cover over; to fill; to ſcatter over. 
Whether they were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, 

Gothes, or ſome other which did  overſpread all 

Chriſtendom, it is impoſſible to affirm. Spenſer. 
Of the three ſons of Noah was the whole earth 

overſpread, + Geneſis, ix. 19. 
Darkneſs Europe's face did overſpread, 


Not a deluge that only over- run ſome particular 
region; but that overſpread the face of the whole 
earth from pole to pole, and from eaſt to weſt. 

Burnet. 
To OVERSTNND. v. a. [over and fand.] 
To ſtand too much upon conditions. 

Her's they ſhall be, ſince you refuſe the price; 

What madman would o'er- and his market twice? 

Dryden. 

To Ov ERST ARE. v. 4. [over and ftare.] 
To ſtare wildly. 

Some warlike ſign muſt be uſed; either a ſlo- 
venly buſkin, or an overſtaring frounced head. 

Aſcham. 


To fill too full ; to crowd. 
Had the world been eternal, it muſt long ere this 


have been overſtocked, and become too narrow for 


the inhabitants. Wilkins. 
If raillery had entered the old Roman coins, we 
ſhould have been overflocked with medals of this na- 
ture. . Addiſon. 
Some biſhop, not overflocked with relations, or 
attached to favourites, beſtows ſome inconſiderable 

| benefice. x Swift. 
Since we are ſo bent upon enlarging our flocks, 

it may be worth enquiring what we ſhall do with 
our wool, in caſe Barnſtaple ſhould be ever ver- 
focked. Swift. 
To OVERSTO RE. v. a. [over and fore.) 
To ſtore with too much. ; | 
Fiſhes are more numerous than beaſts or birds, 

= as appears by their numerous ſpawn ; and if all 
theſe ſhould come to maturity, even the ocean itſelf 
would have been long fince owverſfored with fiſh. Hale. 


To OVERSTRA'IN. v. 2. [over and frain.] 
To make too violent efforts. 


4 


[ ower and ſnow. | 


Sidney. + 


From lazy cells, where ſuperſtition bred. Denham. | 


To OversTO'Ck. v. a. [over and frock.] | 
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5 C3 < 
Craſſus loſt himſelf, his equi 3 
by overſtraining for the r Ws n, 
He wiſhed all painters would imprint this lg. 
deeply in their memory, that with overflrain; 
and earneſtneſs of finiſhing their pieces, they * 
- did them more harm than good. P54, po 
To OVERSTRAIN. v. 4. To ſtretch 1 
far. 1 8 | er i00 
Confeſſors were apt to overſtrain their g.; 
leges, in which St. Cyprian „ 
— them. vage * notable ni 
To OVERSWA'Y. v. &. [over and 
To r ; to bear down, 
When they are the major 
ſembly, then thats voices 82 af. 
muſt overſwway their judgments who are f. * 


7 


Great command 0'erſwvays our order. Sh, 5 
2 great and powerful nations over N 

reſt. | 
To OvERsWE'LL. v. a. [over and 907. 
To riſe above. Fwell. 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'erſevel] 


th 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus' lo Iva 


ve. 


When his banks the prince of rivers lier, 
Doth overſwwell, he breaks with hideous fall, Fa 
O'veRT. adj. | ouvert, F rench.] Cavs, 
publick ; apparent. 4 
To vouch this, is no proof 

Without more certain and more overt teſt, 
Than theſe thin habits and poor likelihoods, 
Overt and apparent virtues bring — 
but there be ſecret and hidden virtues that bri 
forth fortune; certain deliveries of a man's f 's 


Bacon, 


My repulſe at Hull, was the firſt 
be made how patiently'I could bear the loſ - 
kingdoms. King Charles, 
The deſign of their deſtruction may have been 
projected in the dark; but when all was ri 
their enemies proceeded to ſo many evert acts in 
the face of the nation, that it was obvious to 
the meaneſt. Swift. 
Whereas human laws can reach no farther than 
to reſtrain the overt action, religion extends to 
the ſecret motions of the ſoul. Rogers, 
O'veRTLY. adv. [from the adjective.] 
Openly. | 
To OVER TAKE. w. a. [over and rake. 


1. To catch any thing by purſuit; to come 
up to ſomething going before. 

We durſt not continue longer ſo near her con- 
fines, leſt her plagues might ſuddenly overtake us 
before we did ceaſe to be partakgrs with her fins. - 

; Hcoler. 


*% 


Tf I had given ycu this at over-night, 
She might have been oertaten; and yet ſhe writes 
Purſuit would be but vain. Shakeſpearts 

| I ſhall ſee | 
The winged vengeance cevertake ſuch children. 
Shakeſpeare 

The enemy ſaid, I will purſue, I will evertats, 
J will divide the ſpoil. Exodus, xv. g. 

My ſoul, more earneftly releas'd, | 
Will out-ſtrip hers, as bullets flown before 
A later bullet may o' tate, the powder being more. 

| Donne. 

To thy wiſhes move a ſpeedy pace, 

Or death will ſoon o'ertate thee in the chace. Dryd. 

How muſt he tremble for fear vengeance ſhould 
evertake himz before he has made his peace with 
God ? Rogers. 

2. To take by ſurprize. 
If a man be «vcrtaken in a fault, ye which are 
ſpiritual reſtore ſuch an one in the ſpirit of meek- 
neſs. | Galatians, vi. 1+ 

If it fall out, that through infirmity we be 
overtaken by any temptation, we muſt labour i 
riſe again, and turn from one fin to God by nev 
and ſpeedy repentance. 


| To OvERTA'SK. v. @- 
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o burthen with too heavy duties or 
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et office is performed by the parts with diffi- 
„becauſe they were overta ed. Harvey. 


% OverTA'X. V. 4. [over and tax.] 


tax too heavily. 
„ ER THRO W. v. a. [over and 
throw ; preter. overthrew ;_ part. over- 


thrown. 
1. To turn upſide down. | 
Pittacus Was A wiſe and valiant: man, but his 
wife wertbrew the table when he had invited his 
friends» | Taylor. 
2. To throw down. | 
The overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd 
Drove them before him. = 1 Milton. 
3. To ruin; to demoliſh. 
When the walls of Thebes he overthrew, 
His fatal hand my royal father flew. Dryden. 
4. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquiſh. 
Our endeavour is not ſo much to overthrow them 
with whom we contend, as to yield them reaſonable 
cauſes. Hooker. 
To Sujah next your conquering army drew, 
Him they ſurpris'd, and eafily o erchreco. Dryden. 
x. To deſtroy ; to ſubvert; to miſchief ; 


to bring to nothing. 


She found means to have us accuſed to the king, 


as though we went about ſome practiſe to overthrow 
him in his own eſtate. Sidney. 
Here's Glo'ſter 
O'er-charging your free purſes with large fines, 
That ſeeks to overthrow religion. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou walkeft in peril of thy owerthrowwing. 
| Eccleſ. xlii. 13. 
Cod overtbroꝛveth the wicked for their wicked- 
neſs. Proverbs. 
O lofs of one in heav'n, to judge of wiſe 
Since Satan fell, whom folly overthrew. Milton. 
OvexTHRO'W. z. J [from the verb.] 
1. The ſtate of being turned apſfide down. 
2. Ruin; deſtruction. | 
Of thoſe chriſtian oratories, the overthrow and 
ruin is defired, not by infidels, pagans, or Turks, 
but by a ſpecial refined ſect of Chriſtian believers. 
| | Hooker. 
They return again into Florida, to the murther 
and overthrow of their own countrymen. , Abbot. 
I ſerve my mortal foe, 
The man who caus'd my country's overthrow. 


; Dryden. 
3. Defeat; diſcomfiture. | 
From without came to mine eyes the blow, 
Whereto mine inward thoughts did faintly yield ; 
Both theſe conſpir d poor reaſon's overthrow z 
Falſe in myſelf, thus have I loſt the field, Sidney. 
Quiet ſoul, depart z | 
For I have ſeen our enemies overthrew. Sbaleſp. 
From theſe divers Scots feared more harm by 
victory than they found among their enemies by 
their overthrow. Hayward. 
Poor Hannibal is maul'd, 


The theme is giv'n, and ftrait the council's call'd, 


Whether he ſhould to Rome directly go, 
To reap the fruit of the dire overthrow ? Dryden. 
4. Degradation. 
His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little. Shakeſp. 


OverTHRO'we. x. / from overthrow 
He who A het 5 1 


OVERTHWART. adj. (over and 


thwart, | 
1. Oppoſite; being over againſt, 


W e whilhis, for fear our overthwwart nei ghbours 
duld near us, and betray us to the government. 

n Dryden. 

2, rolling any thing perpendicularly. 
3. . adverſe; contradictious; croſs. 
o or three acts diſpoſed them to croſs and 


4 


„„ VE 
' oppoſe any propofition ; and that ewerthwart hu- 
mour was diſcovered to rule in the breaſts of many. 
1 Clarendon. 
OvyvERXTHRWART. prep. Acroſs : as, he laid 
a plank overthwart the brook. This is 
the original uſe, 
OVvERTHWA'RTLY, adv. [from over- 
thwart.) 
1. Acroſs; tranſverſely. 
The brawn of the thigh ſhall appear, by draw- 


R 


ſhadowed again overth rt. Peacham on Drawing. 
2. Pervicaciouſly ; perverſely. | 


OvERTHWA'RTNESS. 2. /. [from over- 
thwart. : 


1. Poſture acroſs, 
2. Pervicacity ; perverſeneſs. 


Ove 2225 pret. and part. paſſ. of over- 
take, | 


To OverTo'P. v. a. [ over and top.] 


1. To riſe above; to raiſe the head above. 
Pile your duſt upon the quick and dead, 
TV %'er-top old Pelion or the ſkyiſh head. 
Of blue Olympus. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
In the dance the graceful goddeſs leads. | 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads. 
Dryden. 
2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. 
Whoever yet 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay'd th' effects 
Of diſpoſition gentle, and of wiſdom - 
O'ertopping woman's power. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
As far as the ſoul ertops the body, ſo far its 
pains, or rather mournful ſenſations, exceed thoſe 
of the carcaſe. Harvey. 
3. To obſcure; to make of leſs im port- 


ance by ſuperior excellence. 

Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of 
Europe, he ſhould now grow leſs, and be over- 
topped by ſo great a conjunction. Bacon. 

One whom you love, 
Had champion kill'd, or trophy won, 
Rather than thus be overtopt, 
Wou' d you not wiſh his laurels cropt ? Swift. 


To OverRTRI'y. v. a. [over and trip.] 


To trip over ; to walk lightly over, 
In.ſuch a night, 
Did Thiſbe feaufully oertrip the dew, 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 


O'vERTURE. 7. /. | ouverture, French.] 
1. Opening; diſcloſure ; diſcovery. 
I wiſh 
You had only in your filent judgment try'd it, 
Without more overture® Shakeſp. Winter's T ale. 
2. Propoſal ; ſomething offered to conſi- 
deration. | 
Mac Murugh moved Henry to invade Ireland, 
and made an overture unto him for obtaining of 
the ſovereign lordſhip thereof. Davies on Ireland. 
All theſe fair owvertures, made by men well 
' eſttemed for honeſt dealing, could not take place. 
Hayward. 
We with open breait 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture, and turn not back perverſe. Milton. 
Withſtand the overtures of ill, and be intent 
and ſerious in good. | Fell, 
The earl of Pembroke, who abhorred the war, 
promoted all overtures towards accommodation with 
great importunity. Clarendon. 


If a convenient ſupply offers itſelf to be ſeiſed 
by force or gained by fraud, human nature perſuades 
us to hearken to the inviting overture. Ropers. 


Suppoſe five hundred men propofing, debating, 
and voting according to their own little or much 
reaſon, abundance of indigeſted and abortive, 
many pernicious and fooliſh o ture would _ 

TW * 


To Over TU RN, v. 4. [over and turn. 


ing ſmall hair ſtrokes from the hip to the knee, | 


2 
And ran diſmay'd away. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 


e 

O VE 
1. To throw down; to topple down; to 
ſubvert; to ruin. | | 
He is wiſe in heart and mighty in ſtrength— 
which removeth the mountains, and overturneth 
them in his anger. Job. 
Theſe will ſometimes overturn, and ſometimes 
ſwallow up towns, and make a general confuſion in 
nature. Burnet. 
This he obviates, by ſaying we ſee all the ideas 
in God; which is an anſwer to this objection, but 
ſuch an one as overturns his whole hypothefis, and 
renders it uſeleſs and. as unintelligible, as any of 


= 


thoſe he has laid aſide. Locke. 
But he comes round about again, and overturns 
every ſtone that he had laid. „ Leſley. 


If we will not encourage publick works of bene 
ficence, till we are ſecure that no ſtorm ſhall over- 
turn what we help to build; there is no room left 


for charity. | Atterbury. 
A monument of deathleſs fame, 
A woman's hand oerturns. Rewe. 
2. To over-pouer z to conquer. 
Pain exceſſive overtwrns all patience. Milton. 


OvxR TURNER. 2. . [from overturn.] 
Subverter. _ 

I have brought before you a robber of the pub- 
lick treaſure, an overturner of law and juſtice, and 
the deſtruction of the Sicilian province. Swift. 

To OVER VALVE. v. a. [over and value.] 
To rate at too high a price. | 

We have juſt cauſe to ſtand in ſome fear, leſt 
by thus overwaluing their ſermons they make the 
price and eſtimation of ſcripture, otherwiſe notified, 
to fall. Pockers 

To overvalue huniafi power is likewiſe an: ar-- 
gument of Runmn weakneſs. * Holyday. 

To OVERVEIL. v. a. [over and i 
To cover. 

The day begins to break, and night is fled; 

Whoſe pitchy mantle overveil d the earth. Skhakeſpe- 
To Overvo'TE. v. a. [over and vote. ] 


To conquer by plurality of votes. 

The lords and commons might be content to be 
evervoted by the major part of both houſes, when 
they had uſed each their own freedom. X. Charles. 

To OVERWATCRH. v. a. [over and watch, |; 
To ſubdue with long want of reſt. 

Morpheus is diſpatch'd; 
Which done, the lazy monarch overwwatch'd,. 
Down from his propping elbow drops his head, 
Diſſolv'd in ſleep, and ſhrinks within his bed. 
| - f Dryden. 

OveRwa'TCHED, azj. Tired with too 
much watching. | 

While the dog hunted in the.river, he had with- 
drawn himſelf to pacify with fleep his ever-watrched 
eyes. | Sidney. 

OvERWEA ER. adj. [oder and weak.] Too 
weak; too feeble. 

Paternal perſuaſions, after mankind began to for- 
get the original giver of life, became in all owerweak 
to reſiſt the firſt inclination of evil; or after, when 
it became habitual, to conſtrain it. Raleigh. 

To OvERWEARY. v. 4. [over and aueary.] 
To ſubdue with fatigue. 

Might not Palinurus fall aſleep and drop into the 
ſea, having been over-wearied with watching? 

To Overwea"THER.. v. a. [over and 
weather,] To batter by violence of 
weather. 

How like a younker or a prodigal, 

The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind! 
| How like the prodigal doth ſhe return, 
With over-2veather'd ribs and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the ſtrumpet wind! 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To OveErwr'en. v. n. [over and æveen.] 


To think too highly; to think with ar- 


rogance. 
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in thought; 


ſorrows I might be ſome allay, or I o ere to 


CAKE 2 99 | el F 


3 . 


ie N 

To reach N the truth of any thing 
*efpecially in the opinion of 

a man's ſelf. | H, 


Oft have I ſeen a hot o'erzoeening cur, | 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was with-held. 


e TSP Ars. 
' My maſter” hath ſent for me, to whoſe feeling 


= 


think ſo, 4 . Shakeſpeare. 
Laſh hence theſe owerwrening rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'q9 beggars, weary of their lives. 

Shakeſpeare. 

My eye's too quick, my heart 9'erweens too much, 
Unleſs my hand and ftrength could equp them. 

bakeſpear Co 

Take heed of owerweening, and compare | 

Thy peacock's feet with thy gay peacock's train 
Study the beſt and higheſt things that are, 

But of thyſelf an humble thought retain. Davies. 

They that overween, _ 1 

And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 


— 


No anger find in thee. Milton. F neſs, a piece without any conſiderable faults, but 
Satan might have learnt I with few beauties. Dryden. 

Leſs overzoeening, ſince he fail'd in Job, 2. Worked all over. 

Whoſe conſtant perſeverance overcame Of Gothick ſtructure was the northern fide, 

Whate'er his cruel malice could invent. Milton. 


No man is ſo bold, raſh, and owverweening of 
his own works, as an ill painter and a bad poet. 
Dryden. | 
Enthuſiaſm, though founded neither on reaſon 
nor revelation, but riſing from the conceits of a 
warmed or overweening brain, works more power- 
fully on the perſuaſions and actions of men, than 
either or both together. Locke, 
Men of fair minds and not given up to the over- 
weening of ſelf-flattery, are frequently guilty of it: 
and, in many caſes, one with amazement hears the 
arguings, and is aſtoniſhed at the obſtinacy, of a 
worthy man who yields not to the evidence of rea- 
fon. Locke. 
Now enters overTveening pride, 
And ſcandal ever gaping wide. Swift. 
OVvERWEENINGLY. adv, from over- 
wween.] With too much arrogance ; with 
too high an opinion. : 
To OVERWTEI GH, o. a. [over and weigh.]| 


To preponderate. | 

Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes of wit, procure many 
i mes very great applauſe, but being laid in the ba- 
lance with that which the habit ot ſound experience 
delivereth, they are overweighed. 

My unſoil'd name, th' auftereneſs of my life, |} 
Will fo your accuſation overqwweigh, N 
That you ſhall Rifle in your own report. Shakeſp. 


Ov=RwEei'GHrT. x. . [over and weight. 


” 


Preponderance. 


Sinking into water is but an overzveight of the 
body, in reſpect of the water. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


To OVERWHE LM. v. a. [over and whelm.] | 


1. Tocruſh underneath ſomething violent 

and weighty. 
What age is this, where honeſt men, 

Plac'd at the helm, | 

A ſea of ſome foul mouth or pen, | 

Shall «werwvhelm ? Ben Jonſon. 

Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head, 
With the hell hated lie 0erxwhbelm thy heart. Shak. 


How trifling an apprehenſion is the ſhame of | 


deing laughed at by fools, when compared with 
that everlaſting ſhame and aſtoniſhment which ſhall 
overwhelm the ſinner, when he ſhall appear before 
the tribunal of Chriſt ? Ropers. 
Blind they rejoice, though now even now they 
fall ; 
Death haſtes amain ; one hour o e- lm them all. 
| 885 Pope. 
2. To overlook gloomily. 55 
Let the brow 9'\erwwheclm it, 9 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O' erhang and jutty his confounded baſe. Shakeſp. 
| An apothecary late I noted, 
In tatter'd weeds with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of ſimples. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


anner. 


Hcoter. 
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OverWHELMINGLY, adv. [from ver- 
| 3 In ſuch a manner as to over- 
whelm. Inelegant, and not in uſe. 
Men ſhould not tolerate themſelves one minute in 
any known fin, nor impertinently betray their ſouls 
to ruin for that which they call light and trivial ; 


which is ſo indeed in reſpect of the acqueſt, but 
© * overwhelmingly ponderous in regard of the perni- 


* 


cious conſequents. Decay of Piety. 
Overwr'sE. adj. [over and avi/e.] Wile 
to affeation. | 3 
Make not thyſelf overwiſe. Eccl. vii. 16. 
Ovexwrou'GaT. part. [over and 
wrought. | 


1. Laboured too much. 

Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, that he knew not 
when to give over. 
as well as underwrought: too much labour often 
takes away the ſpirit, by adding to the poliſhing ; 
ſo that there remains nothing but a dull correct- 


O'erwwrought with ornaments of barbarous pride. 


| Pope. 
3. It has in Shakeſpeare a ſenſe which 1 
know not well how to reconcile to the 
original meaning of the word, and 
therefore conclude it miſprinted for 
over-raught ; that is, overreached- or 
cheated, : 
By ſome device or other, 
The villain is o'erwwrought of all my money: 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage. Shakeſpeare. 
OvERwO AN. part. [| over and auorn. 
1, Worn out; ſubdued by toil. 
With watching owverworn, with cares oppreſt, 
Unhappy I had laid me down to reſt, Dryden. 
2. Spoiled by time. 
The jealous oerwworn widow and herſelf, 
Are mighty goſſips in this monarchy. Shakeſpeare. 
OvERYEARED, adj. [over and year. ] 


Too old. 
Among them dwelt 
A maid, whoſe fruit was ripe, not overyear'd. 
25 Fair fax. 
OveRrzEA'LOUS. adj. [over and xecalous.] 


Too zealous.. | 
It is not of ſuch weighty neceſſity to determine 
one way or the other, as ſome overzealous for or 
againſt the immateriality of the ſoul, have been 
forward to make the world believe. Locke. 
Ou GRT. 3. J. [aphre, that is, @ whit, 
Saxon. 
properly written aught. See AuGHrT.] 
Any thing ; not nothing. | 
For ought that I can underſtand, there is no 
part but the bare Engliſh pale, in which the Iriſh 
have not the greateſt footing. Spenſer on Ireland. 
He aſked him if he ſaw ought. Mark, vill. 23. 
To do ought good never will be our taſk ; 
But ever to do ill our ſole delight. Milton. 
Univerſal Lord ! be bounteous ſtill SS 
To give us only good; and if the night 
Have gather'd ought of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. Milton. 
Our. verb imperfect; in the ſecond 
perſon og. [This word the ety- 
mologiſts make the preterite of owe, but 
it has often a preſent ſignification. ] 
1. [Preterite of owe.] Owed ; was bound 


to pay ; have been indebted. 
Apprehending the occaſion, I will add a con- 
tinuance to that happy motion, and beſides give 
you ſome tribute of the love and duty I long have 
_ ought you. Spelman. 
This blood which men by treaſon ſought, _ 


A work may be overewrought, | 3 


This word is therefore more-| 


an 
2. To be obli by duty. 2 | ** 
Know how oughteſt to behave. T; 


Speak boldly as I ought to ſpeak. by, 
She aQs jull as ſhe 2 | Epbefars, 


But never, never reach'd one gen'rous thought, 


Judges ought to remember, that the; Pepe, 

interpret law, and not to make Peary to 
We ought to. profeſs our dependance upon way 
and our obligations to him for the good thins. .* 
enjoy. We ought to publiſh to the world oY ve 
of his goodneſs with voice of praiſe, and 11 ; 
all his wondrous works. We ought to comfort 
ſervants and children in their afflictions, and * 
his poor diſtreſſed members in their nant.” 
ceſſities, for he that giveth alms, acrificeth pra 


To be fit; to be neceſſary, 88 

Theſe things ought not ſo to be. 

If grammar age to be taught, it muſt be 52 

- that can ſpeak the language already. 1 

4. Applied to perſons it has a ſenſe ng 

eaſily explained. To be fit, or neceſſary 
that he ſhould. 2 

Ought not Chriſt to have ſuffered? Lali. 

5. Ought is both of the preſent and pay 


tenſes, and of all perſons except the fe, 
cond ſingular. | 
O'viroRM. adj. [ovum and forma, Lat,] 
_ Having the ſhape of an egg, 
This notion of the mundane egg, or that the 
world was oviform, hath been the ſenſe and language 
of all antiquity. b | Burn, 
Ov1r'yarovs:; adj. | ovum and paris, Lat,] 
Bringing forth eggs; not viviparous, 
That fiſhes and birds ſhould be cwiparau, is x 
plain ſign of providence. More's Ant. againſt Atheiſm, 
Birds and ovipareus creatures have eggs enough 
at firſt conceived in them to ſerve them for many 
years laying. | yo. 
Ovunce. x. J. [once, French; uncia, Lat. 
A name of weight of different value in 
different denominations of weight, In 
troy weight, an auace is twenty penny- 
weights ; a penny-weight twenty-four 
grains. - | 
| The blood he hath loft, 
Which I dare vouch is more than that he hath 
By many an ounce, he dropt it for his country, 
Shakeſpeare, 
A ſponge dry weigheth one ounce twenty-fix 
grains ; the ſame ſponge being wet, weigheth four- 
teen ounces fix drams and three quarters. Bacon, 
OuNCE. 2. J. | once, French; onza, Spe- 
niſh.] An animal between a panther 
and a cat. | 5 
The ounce, 27 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Riſing, the crumbled earth above them threw 


In hillocks. Milton's Paradiſe Lol. 
Ourne. z./. [ auff, Teutonick.] A fairy; 
a goblin. | 


Nan Page and my'little ſon, we'll dreſs _ 
Like urchins, our bes, and fairies, green and white, 
Shakeſpeare . 


Ou'eHEN. adj. [from ouph.)] Elfiſh. 
Fairies, black, gray, green, and white, 
Ye moon-ſhine revellers and ſhades of night, 


You onpben heirs of fixed deſtiny, 
Attend your office, | Shakeſpeare 


Ov. pron. pat [une, Saxon. 
1. Pertaining to us; belonging to u. 
You thall 


Lead our firſt battle, brave Macduff, and we 
Shall take upon us what elſe remains. Shakeſpeare 
Our wit is given almighty God to know, 
Our will is given to love him being known ; | 
But God could not be known to us below, 


That followed, fir, which to myſelf I ought, Dryd. 


But by his works which through the ſenſe are fe, 


| go in our little world this ſoul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty'd, 
And ſo are her effects diverſify'd. . 


Our ſoul is the very ſame being it was yeſterday, 


laſt year, twenty years ago. Beattie. 
2. When the ſubſtantive goes before, it 
is written ours. 
Edmund, whoſe virtue in this inſtance, _ 
8o much commands itſelf, you ſhall be ours. Shake. 
Thou that haſt faſhion'd twice this ſoul of ours, 
$0 that ſhe is by double title thine. Davies. 
h Be ours, who c'er thou art, 
the Greeks. 1 Denham. 
Taxallan, ſhook by Montezuma's powers, 
Has, to reſiſt his forces, call'd in ours. Dryden. 
The ſame thing was done by them in ſuing in 
their courts, Which is now done by us in ſuing in 
Readies furniſhes the mind only with materials 
of knowledge, it is thinking makes what we read 
ours : it is not enough to cram ourſzives with a 


great load of collections; unleſs we chew them over | 


again, they will not give us ſtrength. Locke. 
Their organs are better diſpoſed than ours, for 
receiving grateful impreſſions from ſenſible objects. 


Atterbury. 


OunsELVES. reciprocal pronoun. [the plu- 
ral of ny. 2 
1. We; not others : it is added to we by 
way of emphaſis or oppoſition. 
We ourſelves might diſtinctly number in words 
a great deal farther than we uſually do, would we 
find out but ſome fit denominations to fignity them 
by. Locke. 
2, Us ; not others, in the oblique caſes. 
Safe in ourſelves, while on ourſelves we ſtand, 
The ſea is ours, and that defends the land. Dryd. 
Our confeſſion is not intended to inſtruct God, 
who knows our fins much better than ourſelves 
do, but it is to humble ourſelves, and therefore we 
muſt not think to have confeſſed aright till that be 
done. Duty of Man. 
OursE'LF is uſed in the regal ftile. 
To make ſociety 
The ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 
Till ſupper-time alone. 
We ourſelf will follow 
In the main battle. Shakeſpeare. 
Not fo much as a treaty can be obtained, unleſs 
we would denude ourſelf of all force to defend us. 
| | Clarendon. 
Ovst. u. /. Tanners bark; rather 6%. 


; Ainſworth. 
my 's - L. 1. J. [ople, Saxon.] A black- 
Dird. 
The merry lark her mattins fings aloft, 
The thruſh replies, the mavis deſcant plays, 
The csc ſhrills, the ruddock warbles ſoft; 
So goodly all agree, with ſweet conſent, 
To this day's merriment. Spenſer. 
The eujel cock ſo black of hue, 
With orange tawney bill. Shakeſpeare, 
Thruſhes and ouſels, or blackbirds, were com- 
_ monly ſold for three pence a- piece. Hakewill. 


To Ousr. v. a. [ ouſter, 6ter, French. ] 
i. To vacate ; to take away. 
Multiplication of actions upon the caſe were rare 


formerly, and thereby wager of law cited, which 
diſcouraged many ſuits. x, 


2. Jo deprive; to eject. 


ws upon account of the oaths, yet this made no 
_ Ichiſm. No not even when they were actually de- 
HY and caſted by act of parliament. Leſley. 
Ob. adv. [ur, Saxon; t, Dutch.) 
1. Net within. | 
he gown with Riff embroid'ry ſhining, 
*oxs charming with a lighter 12 Jt 
he our, if Indian figures tain, 
e inſide muſt be rich and plain. 
2. It is generally oppoſed to in. 
Vor. II. 


* 1 


Prior. 


* 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Though the deprived biſhops and clergy went | 


N 


| 


4 


Kettleworth. | 


| 


* 
{ 


| 


q 


14. Not in the hands of the owner, 


* i 8 5 - 1 
* - 2 * 4 * * 8 "T7 
* . 3 
73 
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OU r. 


* 


| 1 That bind raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's 
eyes becauſe his own are cut, let him be judge how 


8 hakeſpeare. | 


deep I am in love. 
3. In a ftate of diſcloſure. 
Fruits and grains are half a year in coricoRti 
leaves are owt and perfect in a month. 
; , , ; - Baten. 
4. Not in confinement or concealment, 
Nature her cuſtom holds, 
Let ſhame ſay what it will, when theſe are gone 
The woman will be cur. Shakeſpeares | 
5. From the place or houſe. 
Out with the dog, ſays one; what cur is that? 
| ſays another: whip him out, ſays the third. Shak. 
6. From the inner part. 
This is the place where the prieſts ſhall boil the 
treſpaſs offering; that they bear it not out into the 
utter court, to ſanctify the people. Ezekiel, xlvi. 
„Not at home: as, when you called 1 
was out. 
8. In a ſtate of extinction. | 
It was great ign'rance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives he moves 
All hearts. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
This candle burns not clear; tis I muſt ſnuff it, 
Then out it goes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 
Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will go cut 
With titles blown from adulation? Shakeſpeare. 
Her candle goeth not out by night. Proverbs. 
9. In a ſtate of being exhauſted. 
When the butt is ont we will drink water, not 
a drop before; bear up and board them. Shakeſp. 
Large coals are propereſt for dreſſing meat; and 
when they are out, if you happen to miſcarry in any 
diſh, lay the fault upon want of coals. Swift. 
10. Not in employment; not in office. 
So we'll live and hear poor rogues „ 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loſes, and who wins; who's in, who's aur. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Py 


11. Not in any ſport or party. 
The knave will tick by thee : he will not our: 
he is true bred. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
I am no ſo as I ſhould be; 
But I'll ne'er out. Shak-ſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
I never was out at a mad frolick, though this is 
the maddeſt I ever undertook. Dryden. 
12. To the end. | 
Hear me out; 
He reap'd no fruit of conqueſt, but theſe bleſſings. 
Dryden. 
You have ſtill your happineſs in doubt, | 
Or elſe 'tis paſt, and you have dream' d it out. 
Dryden. 
The tale is long, nor have I heard it out ; 
Thy father knows it all. Addiſon's Cato. 
13. Loudly ; without reſtraint. | 
At all I laugh, he laughs no doubt; 
The only difference is, I dare laugh out. Pope. 
If the laying of taxes upon commodities does 
affect the land that is cut at rack rent, it is plain it 
does equally affect all the other land in England too. 
| Loc ke. 
Thoſe lands were out upon leaſes of four years, 
after the expiration of which tenants were obliged 
to renew. A butbnot. 
18. In an errour. 
As he that hath been often told his fault 
And ftill perſiſts, is as impertinent 2 
As a mulician that will always play, 
And yet is always out at the ſame note. Rofcommen. 
You are mightily out to take this for a token of 
eſteem, which is no other than a note of infamy. 
| DL L*Eftrauge. 
This I have noted for the uſe of thoſe who, I 
think, are much out in this point. Keitlewyell, 


According to Hobbes's compariſon of reaſoning 
with caſting up accounts, whoever finds a miſtake 
in the ſum total, muſt allow himſelf cut, though 
after repeated trials he may not ſce in which article 


|. 
ng; 


17. With torn cloaths, 


he has miſreckoned. 


Swift. 


Tro hear = of faſhion wit? 
. K \ 


OUT. 


16. At a loſs; in a puzzle. 7 
Like a dull actor now, | 
I have forgot my part, and 1 cut, 
Even to a full diſgrace. 


hath ſeldom been known; and could make his own 
part, if at any time he chanted to be ot. Barn, 
The parts being 
out, that is, not covered. 
+» Evidences ſwore ; | 
Who hither coming cut at heels and knees, 
For this had titles. Diden. 
18. Away, ſo as to conſume. | 
Let all perſons avoid niceneſs in their cloathing 
or diet, becauſe they dreſs and comb cut all their 
opportunities of morning devotion, and ſleep our the 
care for their ſouls, Taylor. 
19. Deficient: as, out of pocket, notin 8 
loſs. p 
Upon the great Bible, he was out fifty pounds, 
and reimburſt himſelf only by felling two * 
| E its 
20, It is uſed emphatically before alas. 
Out, alas ! no ſea I find, 9 5 , 
Is troubled like a lover's mind. Suckling« 
21. It is added emphatically to verbs of 
diſcovery. 
If ye will nat do ſo, be ſure your fin will find you 
outs 
Our. ixterject. 


* 2 expreſſion of abhorrence or expyl- 
ion. 


Out on thee, rude man ! thou doſt ſhame -thy 


mother. ä Shakeſpeare. 
Out varlet from my ſight. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Out, you mad-headed ape! a weazel hath not 

ſuch a deal of ſpleen. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Out of my door, you witch ! you hag! 

Out, out, out. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


Out, out, hyena ; theſe are thy wonted-arts, 
To break all faith, Milton's &goniflers - 
2. It has ſometimes «por after it. | 
Out upen this half-fac'd fellowſhip. Shakeſpearee 
Out upon it, I have lov'd ( 
Three whole days together; 
And am like to love three maze, 4 
If it prove fair weather. Suatliag · 


Our /. prep. [Of ſeems to be the pre- 
ition, and ont only to modify the 
ſenſe of .] | e 
1. From; noting produce. | 
80 many Neroes and Caligulas, ; 
Out of theſe crooked ſhores muſt daily riſe, Spenſer. 
Thoſe bards coming many hundred years after, 
could not know what was done in former ages, nor 
deliver certainty of any thing, but what they feigned 
cat of their own unlearned heads. Spenſer. 
Alders and aſhes have been ſeen to grow out 
of ſteeples; but they manifeſtly grow out of clefts. 
| | Bacen. 
Juices of fruits are watry and oily : among the 
watry are all the fruits aur of which drink is ex- 
preſſed; as the grape, the apple, the pear, and 
cherry. | Bacon. 
He is ſofter than Ovid; he touches the paſſions 


more delicately, and performs all this our of his 


own fund, without diving into the ſciences for a 
- ſupply, . | | Dryden. 
2. Not in; noting excluſion, diſmiſſion, 
abſence, or dereliction. | 
The ſacred nymph 
Was out of Dian's favour, as it then befel. 


F. al 4. 
Guiltineſs _ iy * 
Will ſpeak, though tongues were cut of uſe. 
| Shakeſpeare 


The cavern's mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becauſe the path diſus'd was ext of mind. Dryden. 
My retreat the beſt companions. grace, 


Chiets out of war, and ſtateſmen our of place. Pape. 


Does he fancy we can ſit, 


Bus 


Shak jpeare's Cvriolu cus. 
This youth was ſuch a mereutia), as the like 


Num. XXII. 23+. 
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But he takes up with younger folks, ö 1 Few had ſuſpicion of their intentions, ti they No more ado, LEE 
Who, for his — wall bear his jokes. Swift. were both our of diſtance to have their converſion 1 we our ee out' of band, | 
They are our of their clement, and logick is none attempted. f | 644% 1 An upon our 4 enemy. 5a 
-of their talent. Baker on Learning | With a longer peace, the power rance with | To Our. v. a. To eprive by expulſion, 
3.. No longer in. | fo great revenues, and ſuch application, will not | The members of both houſes who . withdrew 
Enjoy the preſent ſmiling hour; | wg every year out of proportion to * | were counted deſerters, and outed of their places in 
And put it our of fortune's pow'r. W A ' Pte | parliament, , _ ' | King Charles, 
in: ti fitneſs - He ſhall only be priſoner at the ſoldiers quar- }- The French having been outed of their holds. 
4. Not in; noting unfitneſs. 3 ters; and when I am aut of reach, he ſhall be re- | | +4 3 
f He is witty out of ſeaſon; lepving the e e | leaſed. Dryden. So many of their orders, as were outed fron? o l 
N of nature, and the cooler dictates 0 $) ; "a . | We ſee people lulled aſleep with ſolid and elabo- F fat poſſeſſions, would endeavour à re. entrance 
Thou lt ſay my paſlion's out of ſeaſon, - rate diſcourſes of PICtys way would 1 e rag nd againſt thoſe whom they account hereticks. D 
N ih * 4 , * 1 0 © . 4 — 0 
1 That Cato's great example and misfortunes T% ef theraſelves by the | ts vv the Boe Aliſen. Our, in com ſition, generally ſignifies 
; Should both conſpire to drive it from my 3 | Milton's ſtory was tranſacted in regions that lie | ſomething yond or more than an. 
$4 l houſ, Je | cur of the reach of the ſun and the ſphere of the} other; but ſometimes it betokeng 
5. Not within; relating to a 1ouie, day. | Addiſer. | emiſhon, excluſion, or ſomething ex- 
i Court holy water in a dry houſe, is better than | Women weep and tremble at the fight of a ternal. | 
1 g the rain Waters dur of door. Sbaleſpeare $ X. Lear. moving preacher, though he is placed quite out of To Oura'cr, V. 4. [out and af ] T 
= 6. From; noting 1 75 22 their hearing. | Audi, o hevond : 0 
FJ St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this ſaying, The Supreme Being has made the beſt argu- | * . : 5 
* : 7 ; : : ; He has made me heir to treaſures 
_ notwithſtanding T. G.'s cenſure of them ove of F ments for his own exiſtence, in the formation of Wald mak e 
3 Horace. Stilling fleet. the heavens and the earth, and WED a man 7 | ould make me out-act a widow's ay ww 
Wl „ From; noting reſcue. | ſenſe cannot forbear attending to, WhO is out 9 | Ep * evay. 
3 * : Chriſtianity en dt the law of nature out of the noife of human affairs. a Addiſon hy OuTBA Een V. 4. [ out and ba. 
| oh: all thoſe errors with which it was overgrown in the | 14, Deviating from; noting irregularity. | ance.) To overweigh ; to preponde. 
4 4 times of paganiſm. 5 Addiſon. Heaven defend but ſtill I ſhould ou ſo, rate. 
_— N ot in; noting exorbitance or irregu- | So Jong as out of limit, and true rule, K Let dull Ajax bear away my right 
5 | þ N Nr a 1 5 5 S You ſtand againſt anointed majeſty ! Shakeſpeare. When all his days outbalance this one night. Dryd, 
.44 Why publiſh Je at this Jonge: and fo, our | 15. Paſt; without; noting ſomething | To On g. v. 4, [our and ber.] fl 
. | ef all method, apart and before the work? Swift. worn out or exhauſted. ſhut out by fortification. 
| * Uſing old thread - bare phraſes, will often make I am out of breath, Theſe to onthar with painful pionings, 
0 12 you go out of your way to find and apply them. ' Ho art thou out of breath, when thou haſt breath From ſea to ſea he heap'd a mighty mound, Shen, 
61 Wo | Swift. To ſay to me that thou art out < breath? Shakeſp. Jo OUT BTD. wv. a. [out and bid.) To - 
ly 9. From one thing to ſomething different. Out of hope to do any good, he directed 1 overpower by bidding a higher price. 
10 He that looks on the eternal things that are not to Corone. 12 1 If in thy heart 
| 4 ſeen, will, through thoſe opticks, exactly diſcern He found himſelf left far behind, | | "New love created be by d men, © 
. , the vanity of all that is viſible; will be neither Both cut of heart and out of wind. Hudibras. VWileh have thts Books oe 8 
1 ; — f i I publiſhed ſome fables, which are out of print OY PR entire, and can in tears, 
f I Mi frighted nor flattered out of his duty. Decay of Piety. | ay ome tables, Pom A | In fighs, in oaths, in letters auth id me, 
4 Words are able to perſuade men our of what | ot | This new love may beget new fears. Dane, 
. they find and feel, and to reverſe the very im- | 16, By means of. Foe Tollen Iaices. Ec Pomlnn a bf 
© 4 11 ey $ 5 a . n P , 8 , 
1 preſſions of ſenſe. b Soxth, Out of that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mu- Prevent the greedy, and ourbid the bold. p, * 
10. To a different ſtate from; in a differ- * 0 FAR ee OurLDD EA. 2. J. [out and Gid.]. Obe 
by _—_ noble and ac gn reaſon 4 1 E ee nee re. * "ea 
t no moſt ſovereign reaſon, . , 3 , p 
Like ſweet bells jangled our of tune and harſh ; She is perſuaded I will marry her, out of her CLE 2 ey adj 400 _ blow ] I- 
That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth, } gown love and flattery, not out of my promiſe, pn e * twollen 7 I 
Blaſted with extaſy. Shakeſpeare's Hamler. | Shakeſpeare's Othello, | * 4 3 ___ p N 
When the mouth is out of taſte, it maketh The pope, ou? of the care of an univerſal fa- | Whoſe outblewn bellies cut. the yielding ſeas. 
things taſte ſometimes ſalt, chiefly bitter, and ſome- | ther, had in the conclave divers conſultations. 2 : | Dryden. 
time loathſome, but never ſweet. Bacon. | about an holy war againſt the Turk. Bacon, | Our BORN, adj. [ out and born.] F oreign; 
By the ſame fatal blow, the earth fell our of Not out o cunning, but a train not native. 5 
at 8 arenas » 8 N Te _ os e! Hutbras, | OV TBOUND. adj. [out and bound.) 
into irregularities in its preſen 5 s learn'd philoſophers give out. u . . . : 
F | Burnet on the Earth. Cromwell accuſed the earl of Mancheſter of D £25694, 48 to a diſtant voyage; not 
They all at once employ their thronging darts, having betrayed the parliament out of cowardice. coming Ome. | 
. Bur out of order thrown, in air they join, | Clarendon. Lear e flames ues Are float, 5 
And multitude makes fruſtrate the deſign. Dryden. Thoſe that have recourſe to a new creation of | And outbound ſhips at home their voyages 1 * 2 
11. Not according to. | waters, are ſuch as do it out of lazineſs and igno- 7, O ho 1} 7 
That there be an equality, ſo that no man acts rance, or ſuch as do it out of neceſſity. Burnet, | Jo OUTBRAVE. v. a. [out and brave. 
or ſpeaks out of charatter. Broome's . of Ep. Poem. | Diſtinguiſh betwixt thoſe that take ſtate upon | To bear down and defeat by more dar- 
12, To a different ſtate from 3 noting ſe- them, purely out of pride and humour, and thoſe ing, inſolent, or ſplendid appearance, 
paration. | | that do the fame in compliance with the neceſſity 1 would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
© Whoſoever doth meaſure by number, muſt needs | of their affairs. L' Eftrange. Outbrave the heart moſt daring on the earth, | 
"be greatly out of love with a thing that hath ſo Make them conformable to laws, not only for To win thee, lady. . . a Sbabeſpears. 
many faults ; whoſoever by weight cannot chuſe but wrath and out of fear of the magiſtrate's power, Here Sodom's tow'rs raiſe their proud tops ol 
eſteem very highly of that wherein the wit of fo which is but a weak principle of obedience; but high, 
ſcrupulous adverſaries hath not hitherto obſerved out of conſcience, which is a firm and laſting The tow'rs, as well as men, outbrave the =p ; 
any defe&, which themſelves can ſeriouſly think principle. Tulotſon. x * 
to be of moment. Hooker. What they do not grant ovt of the generoſity of We ſee the danger, and by ye 2 6 * 1 it 
If ridicule were employed to laugh men out 6 their nature, they may grant owt of mere impa- faint reſolution to outbrave and br 22 by 
vice and folly, it might be of ſome uſe ; but it is tience. Smallridge. . | | Nrurge. 
made uſe of to laugh men cut of virtue and good Our ſucceſſes have been the conſequences of a | To OUTBRA'ZEN. v. 4. [ out and brazen.) | 
ſenſe, by attacking every thing ſolemn and ſerious. | neceſſary war; in which we engaged, not out of To. bear down with impudence. 
B d . —˙ buy 8 ER OR 3 Ou"TBREAK. 2. . [out and break.) That 
13. Beyond. 1 fo: ; to us. [terDury . 2 1 n 
Amongſt thoſe things which have been received 18. Our of hand ; immediately: as that which breaks forth : , and | 
with great reaſon, owght that to be reckoned | _ un eably afod. which: fs: mo dy 1 Breathe his faults ſo quaintly. 
which the ancient practice of the church hath con- * That they may ſeem the taints of liberty, n 
tinued cut of mind. 6 la re | . 2 | The flaſh and. autbreak of à fiery mind, Shs it 
What, out of hearing gone? no ſound, no word? e to open wide- razen gate, | 1 „ a. [out ab 
Alack, I are you ? Shake care, | Which long time had been ſhut, and out of hand To Fs 177.10 An 
1 have been an unlawful bawd, time ove of mind. | Proclaimed joy and peace through all his Rate. eathe.) ; breach. 
S balapaare. 15 Spenſer. 1. To weary by having better breath. 


on 
| Mine eyes ſaw him 
Rendering faint quittance, wearied and cutbreath'd, 
Te Henry Monmouth. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To expire. 1 ay 
That ſign of laſt ourbrearbed life did ſeem. Spen/. 
OuTCA'ST. part. oy and caft, 
be obſerved, that 
the noun are indifferently accented on 
either ſyllable. It ſeems moſt analo- 
gaus to accent the participle on the 
laſt, and the noun on the firſt. ] 
1. Thrown into the air as refuſe, as un- 
worthy of notice. 8 
Abandon ſoon, I read, the caitive ſpoil 
Of that ſame outeaſ carcaſs. SB Spenſer. 


Baniſhed; expelled. 
; | OT Behold, inflead 
Of us cutcaſt, exil'd, his new delight 
Mankind _— : Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Ou'rcasT. n. J. Exile; one rejected; 


one expelled. 
Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks, 
Or ſo devote to Ariſtotle, 
As Ovid, be an outcaſt quite abjur d. Shakeſpeare. 
O blood beſpotted Neapolitan, - | 
England's bloody ſcourge ! 
Shakeſpeare. 


— 


wo 
= 


Outcaſt of Naples, 


For me, outcaſt of human race, 

Love's anger only waits, and dire diſgrace. Prior. 

He dies ſad outcaſt of each church and ſtate ! 
And harder till flagitious, yet not great. 

To OuTCRA'FT. v. a. [out and craft. | 
To excel in cunning. 
Italy hath ovtcrafted him, 
And he's at fome hard point. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Ovurcay. 2. . [out and cry. 3 5 
1. Cry of vehemence; cry of diſtreſs; 
clamour. 

Theſe outcries the magiſtrates there ſhun, ſince 
they are readily hearkened unto here. Spenſer. 

So ſtrange thy outcry, and thy words ſo ſtrange 
Thou interpoſeſt, that my ſudden hand 
Prevented, ſpares. Milten's Paradiſe Ls}. 

I make my way 
Where noiſes, tumults, «utcries, and alarms 
I heard, Denbam. 
2. Clamour of deteſtation. 

There is not any one vice, incident to the mind 
of man, againſt which the world has raiſed ſuch 
a loud and uniyerſal outcry, as againſt ingratitude. 

South. 
3. A publick ſale; an auction. Ainfev. 


To OuTpaA'RE. v. a. [out and dare.] To 
venture beyond. | 
Myſelf, my brother, and his ſon, 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. Shakeſpeare 
To OuTpa”TE. v. a. [out and date.] To 
antiquate. 

Works and deeds of the law, in thoſe places, 
ſignify legal obedience, or circumcifion, and the 
like judaical outdated ceremonies ; faith, the evan- 
belical grace of giving up the whole heart to Chriſt, 
without any ſuch judaical obſervances. Hammond. 


To Or“. v. a. [out and do.] To ex- 


cel; to ſurpaſs; to perform beyond an- 
other. | | 
He bath in this action eutdone bis former deeds 
doubly. | Shakeſp. 
What brave commander is not proud to ſee 
Thy brave Melantius in his gallantry ? 
Our greateſt ladies love to ſee their ſcorn 
Vatdone by thine, in what themſelves have worn. 
H . g Waller. 
Heav'nly love ſhall odo helliſh hate, 
Wing to death, and dying to redeem, 
So dearly to redeem what helliſh hate 
So eaſily deſtroyed. . 
Here let theſe who boaſt in mortal things, 
ara how their greateſt monuments of fame, 


It may 
th the participle and 


Pope. | 


* 


- 


Ou"TER MOST. adj. 


fer from a ſingle bell. 


OuTro'rM. 3. /. 


4. 


OUT 
And firength, and art, are eaſily outdane | 
By ſpirits reprobate. , . 
An impoſtor autdoes the original. L'Eftrange. 
Now all the gods reward and bleſs my ſon; 
Thou. haſt this day thy father's youth 44; 20M 
I muſt confeſs the encounter of that day F 
Warm'd me indeed, but quite another way ; 
Not with the fire of youth, but generous rage, 
To ſee the glories of my youthful age 
So far outdone. Dryden. 
The boy's mother, deſpiſed for not having read 
a ſyſtem of logick, outdoes him in it, Locke. 
I grieve to be outdone by Gay, 


In my own humourous biting way. Soi ft. 


To Our DbwE “L. v. a. [out and dwell.) 


To ſtay beyond. 


He outdTvels his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock. Shakeſpeare. 


Ou'TER. adj. [from out.] That which 


is without: oppoſed to inner. 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland only in the 
outer part: for the inner part, whereof the papillæ 
are compoſed, is muſcular, Grew's Coſmol. 


Ou'TERLy. adv. | from onter.] Towards 


the outſide. 


In the lower jaw, two tuſks like thoſe of a boar, | 


ſtanding outerly, an inch behind the cutters. Grew. 


[ſuperlative, from 
outer. |] Remoteſt from the midft. 

Try if three bells were made one within another, 
and air betwixt each; and the outermoſ? bell were 
chimed with a hammer, how the ſound would dif- 
Bacon. 

The outermoſt corpuſcles of a white body have 
their various little ſurfaces of a ſpecular nature. 

Boyle. 

Many handſome contrivances of hin I 
had ſeen, ſometimes many upon one bridge, and 
not only one after, or behind another, but alſo, 
ſometimes two or three on a breaſt, the outermoſt 
ones ſerving for the retreat of the foot, and the 
middle for the horſe and carriages. Brown. 


To OUTFA'CE, v. a, [out and face.] 
1. To brave; to bear down by ſhew of 


magnanimity; to bear down with im- 
pudence. | 
We ſhall have old ſwearing + 
That they did give the rings away to men; 
But we'll o:face them and out-fwear them too. 
Shakeſpeare 
Doft thou come hither 
To eutface me with leaping in her grave? 
Be buried quick with her, and fo will I. Shakeſp. 
Be fire with fire ; 
Threaten the threatener; and eurface the brow 
Of bragging horror. Shak:ſpearc's King Jobn. 
They bewrayed ſome knowledge of their perſons, 
but were outfaced. Molten. 


2. To ſtare down. 


We hehold the ſun and enjoy his light, as long 
as we look towards it circumſpectly: we warm 
ourſelves. fafely while we ſtand near the fire; but 
if we ſeek to outface the one, to enter into the 
other, we forthwith become blind or burnt. Raleigh. 


To OUTPA'WN. wv. a. [out and fawn.] 


To excel in fawning. 

In affairs of lefs import, 
That neither do us good nor hurt, 
And they receive as little by, 
Outfawn as much and out-comply ; 
And ſeem as ſcrupulouſly juſt 


To bait the hooks for greater truſt. Hudibras. 


To OurrI XI. v. a. [out and fly.) To 


leave behind in flight. 


His evaſion wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, 
Cannot Hy our apprehenſions. 
Horoſcop's great ſoul, 
Rais'd on the pinions of the bounding wind, 
Out fletv the rack, and left the hours behind. Garth. 


[out and form.] Ex- 
ternal appearance. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Milton. | 


| 


| 


— 


ö 


O Ur 


Cupid, who took. vain delight 

In meer ourforms, until he lot bis fight, - _ 

Hath chang'd his ſoul, and made his object you. 
Ben Fon ſom. 


To OurTRO“WN. v. a. [out and frown.] 


IJ o frown down; to over-bear by frowns. 
For thee, oppreſſed king, am I caſt down, 
Myſelf could elſe ourfrown talſe fortune's frown. = 

| Sha ipeare. 

Ou”TGATE, 2. / [out and gate.] Out- 

let; paſſage outwards. | | 

Thoſe places are ſo fit for trade, having moſt con- 
venient out- gates by divers ways to the ſea, and in- 
gates to the richeſt parts of the land, that they 
- would ſoon be enriched. Ov Spenſer. 

To OuTG1've. v. a. [out and give.] To 
non in giving. + 1h 

The bounteous play'r outgave the pinching lord. 

Dryden. 

To OuTGo', v. a. pret. outs; part 
outgone. [out and go] | 

1. To ſurpaſs; to excel. | 

For frank, well ordered, and continual hoſpita- 
lity, he out-zwent all ſhew of competence. Carex. 

While you practiſed the rudiments of war, you 
out-qvent all other captains; and have ſince found 
none but yourſelf alone to ſurpaſs. . Dryden. 

Where they apply themſelves, none of their 
neighbours our-go them. Locke on Education. 

2. To go beyond; to leave behind in 
going. 
Many ran afoot thither out of all cities, and out- 

tent them, and came unto him. Mark, vi. 33. 

3. To circumvent ; to overreach. 

. Molleſſon 
Thought us to have out- gone | 
With a quaint invention. Denham 

To OurTcGro'w. v. a. [out and grow. 
To ſurpaſs in growth ; to grow too 
great or too old for any thing; 

Much their work outgreto, ; 
The hands diſpatch of two, gard'ning ſo wide. 
| Milton. 

When fome virtue much curgrotus the reſt, 

It ſhoots too faſt and high. Dryden. 

This eſſay wears a dreſs that poſſibly Is not ſo 
ſuitable to the graver geniuſes, who have outgrown 
all gaities of ſtile and youchful reliſhes. Glanville. 

The lawyer, the tradeſman, the mechanic, have 
found ſo many arts to deceive, that they far out- 
grow the common prudence of mankind. Sto, 

OU"TGUARD. 2. /. [out and guard. ] One 
poſted at a diſtance from the main body, 
as a defence. 

As ſoon as any foreign object preſſes upon the. 
ſenſe, thoſe ſpirits which are poſted upon the cut- 
guards, tmmediately ſcowre off to the brain. Soutb. 

You beat the outguards of my maſter's hoſt, 

Dryden. 

Theſe out-guards of the mind are ſent abroad, 

And till patrolling beat the neighb'ring road, 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 

Keep poſts advanc'd, and on the frontier lye, 
Blackmore. 

To OuTji'sT. v. a. [out and e.] To 
overpower by jeſting. F 

Ihe fool labours to outjeft 
His heart-ſtruck injuries. Shakeſpeart's King Tear. 

To OUTKNA'VE. v. à. [out and Anuave.] 
T6 ſurpaſs in knavery. 

The world calls it out-witting a man, when he's 
only outknawed. L' Fftronge. 

OuTLA'NDISH. adj. [out and land.] Not 
native; foreign. | 

Yourſelf tranſplant 

A while from hence: perchance outlandiſh ground 

Bears no more wit than ours; but yet more ſcant 

Are thoſe diverſions there which here abound. Donne. 
_ Tedious waſte of time to fit and hear 


So d hollow compliments and lies, 
| Outlandiſp flatteries. 67 Milton. 
Kk 2 Ypon 
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OUT 


Upon the of the king's troops under ge- 
neral Wills, who was uſed to the outlandiſh way of 
making war, we put in practice paſſive obedience. 


| Addiſon. 
To OUTLA'ST. v. 4. [out and la.] To 
ſurpaſs in duration. 435 
Good houſewives, to make their candles burn 
the longer, lay them in bran, which makes them 
harder; inſomuch as they will out-/aft other candles 
of the ſame ſtuff, half in half. Bacon. 
Summer's chief honour, if thou hadſt ourlafted - 
Bleak winter's force that made tHy bloſſoms dry. 
Milton. 
The preſent age hath attempted pe petual mo- 
tions, whoſe revolutions might outlaft the exem - 
plary mobility, and out-meaſure time itſelf. Brown. 
What may be hop'd, 
When not from Helicon's imagin'd ſpring, 
But facred writ, we borrow what we fing ? 
This with the fabrick of the world begun, 
Elder than light, and ſhall ou the ſun. Waller. 


Ovu'TLaw. 2. J. [uxlaga, Sax.] One 
excluded from the benefit of the law. 
A robber; a bandit. 


An outlarv in a caſtle keeps. Shakeſpeare. 
Gathering unto him all the ſcatterlings and out- 
latus out of the woods and mountains, he marched 
forth into the Engliſh pale. 
As long as they were out of the protection of the 
law ; fo as every Engliſhman might kill them, how 
ſhould they be other than out/awvs and enemies to 
the crown of England ? Davies. 
Vou may as well ſpread out the unſun'd heaps 
Of miſers treaſure by an out/awv's den, 
And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope | 
Danger will let a helpleſs maiden paſs. Milton, 
A drunkard is cut/azved from all worthy and cre- 
— converſe: men abhor, loath, and defpiſ: 
+ ms. 
To Ov'TLaw. v. 2. To deprive of the 
benefits and protection of the law. 
„had a ſon 


Now ant lar d from my blood; he ſought my life. 


Shakeſpeare. 
He that is drunken, 
Is owtlaw*d by himſelf: all kind of ill 
Did with his liquor ſlide into his veins. Herbert. 
Like as there are particular perſons cutlagued and 
proſcribed by civil laws, ſo are there nations that 
are outlawed and proſcribed by the law of nature 
and nations. Bacon. 
All thoſe' ſpiritual aids are withdrawn, which 


ſhould aſſiſt him to good, or fortify him againſt ill; | 
and like an out/azved perſon he is expoied to all that 
Decay of Piety. | 


will aſſault him. 
Ou'TLawkY. 32. | from outlaw.) A de- 
cree by which any man is cut off from 


the community, and deprived of the 
protection of the law. | 
By proſcription and bills of ozt/arory, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, | 
Have put to death an hundred ſenators. Shatoſp. 


Divers were returned knights and burgeſſes for 
the , parliament; many of which had been by 
Richard III. attainted by //aqwries. Bacon. 
To OUTLEA'P. v. a. [out and Jeap.] To 
paſs by leaping ; to ſtart beyond. 


' Ou'TLEay. nf. [from the verb.] Sally; | 


flight ; eſcape. f 

Since youth muſt have ſome liberty, ſome out- 
leaps, they might be under the eye of a father, and 
then no very great hum can come of it. 


oer u. /. [out and let.) Paſſage 
outwards; dif harge outwards ; egreſs; 
paſſage of egreſs. 


Colonies and foreign plart1tions are very neceſ- 
farv, as exiles to a populous nation. Bacon. 
The enemy was deprived of that uſeful our-lct. 

Clarendon. 

So *ſcapes th' inſulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes ſmall over: ipto open airs Dryden. 
Hase a care that theſe members be neither the 


Spenſer. | 


South. | 


Locke. 


OUT 

inlets nor ontfets of any vices; that they. neither | 

| - give admiſſion to the temptation, nor be expredlive 
of the conception of them. | Ray. 
Ou'TLINE. . * and line.] Con- 
tour; line by which any figure is de- 
fined; extremity. 8 
Painters, by their eutlines, colours, lights, and 
ſhadows, repreſent the ſame in their pictures. Dryd | 
To OurLIVE. v. a. | out and live.] To 


live beyond; to ſurvive. 
Will theſe poſſed trees, 
That have ountli vd the eagle, page thy heels, | 
And ſkip when thou point'ſt out? Shakeſpeare. 
Die two months ago, and not forgotten | 
Yer then there is hopes a great man's memory 
May outlive his life half a year. Shakeſpeare 
He that outlives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a tiptoe when this day is nam d. Shakeſp. 
His courage was ſo ſignal that day, that too 
much could not be expected from it, if he had 
outlived it. Clarendon. 
| Thou muſt outlive | 
Thy youth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which will 
FE change | 
To wither'd, weak, and gray. Milton. 
Time, which made them their fame outlive, ' 
To Cowley ſoarce did ripeneſs give. Denham. 
- The ſoldier grows leſs apprehenſive, by comput- 
ing upon the diſproportion of thoſe that ont/ive a 
battle, ,to thoſe that fall in it. L' Eftrange. 
Since we have Joſt 
Freedom, wealth, honour, which we value moſt, | 
I wiſh they would our lives a period give ; 
They live too long who happineſs outlive. Dryden. 
It is of great conſequence where noble families 
are gone to decay; becauſe their titles out/ive their 


| 


— 


eſtates, Swift. 
Pray out/ive me, and then die as ſoon as you 
eaſe. Swift. 


Two bacon-flitches made his Sunday's chear ; 
Some the poor had, and ſome out-/;v'd the year. 
Harte. 
OuTL1'VER. 2. / [out and live.] A ſur- 
viver. 


face down ; to browbeat. 

© Icull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world, 

To outlook conqueſt, and to win renown, 
Ev'n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shakeſp.- 
To OUTLU'STRE. v. @. [out and /uſtre.] 

To excel in brightneſs. 

She went before others I have ſeen, as that dia- 

mond of yours ozt-/uſtres many I have beheld. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
OuTLY'iNG, part. adj. | out and lie,] 


removed from the general ſcheme. 
The laſt ſurvey 1 propoſed of the four out-lying 
| emp': 2s, was that of the Arabians. Temple. 
We have taken all the out-/ying parts of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, and made impreſſions upon the 
very heart of it. Addiſon. 
To OUTMEA'SURE. v. a. [out and mea- 


ſure.) To exceed in meaſure. 


tions and engines, and thoſe revolutions might 
out-laſt the exemplary mobility, and out-meaſure 
time itſelf. ths Brown. 
To OUTNU MBER. v. a. [out and num- 
ber.] To exceed in number. 
The ladies came in ſo great a body to the opera, 
that they out · numbered the enemy. Addiſon. 
To OUTMA'RCH. v. a. [out and march. | 
To leave behind in the march. | 
| The horſe e4t-marched the foot, which, by rea- 
> ſon of the heat, was not able to uſe great expedi- 
tion. | Ly Clarendon, 
 Ou'TMOST. adj, [out and moſt. ] Re- 
moteſt from the middle. 


| 
| | Chaos retir'd, 


Tv OvuTLo'ok. v. a. [out and look.) To | 


Not in the common courſe of order; 


The. preſent age hath attempted perpetual mo- 
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If any man fuppoſe that it is not reſſected 
air, but by the cute ſuperficial parts of the 
there is ſtill the ſame difficulty. Newton's Optich, 

The generality of men are readier to fetch 2 0 
ſon from the immenſe diſtance of the hea. 
vens, and the outmoft walls of the world. Bentley, 

OuTPyARISH. . J. leut and pariſp.] 
Pariſh not lying within the walls. 

In the greater outpariſhes many of the poorer 
pariſhioners, through neglect, do periſh for want or 
ſome heedful eye to overlook them. Oran. 

OuTPA'RT. 3. J. [out and part.] Part 
remote from the centre or main body. 

He is appointed to ſupply the biſhop's juriſdic. 
tion and other judicial offices in the outparts of his 
dioceſe, Ayliffe 

To OUTPA'CE. v. 4. [out and pace.] To 
outgo; to leave behind. 
Orion's ſpeed 
Could not outpace thee ; or the horſe Laomedon did 
breed, Chapman's 1liad:, 
To OuTrov'r. v. 4. [out and peur,] 
To emit; to ſend forth in a ſtream, 
He looked and ſaw what number, numberleſ 
The city gates out-pour'd ; light arm'd troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. Milton. 
To OuTPRizE. v. 4. [out and prize,] 
To exceed in the value ſet upon it. 

Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, or 

She's outprized by a trifle. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
To Ou"TRAGE. v.;a. [outrager, French, 
To injure violently or contumeliouſly ; 


to inſult roughly and tumultuouſly, - 

Ah heavens ! that do this hideous act behold, 
And heavenly virgin thus outraged ſee ; 

How can the vengeance juſt ſo long withhold! 


Spenſer, 

The news put divers young bloods into ſuch a 
fury as the Engliſh ambaſſadors were not without 
peril to be outraged. Bacon, 

| Baſe and inſolent minds outrage men, when they 
have hopes of doing it without a return. Atterbury, 
This interview cutrages all decency ; ſhe forgets 
her modeſty, and betrays her virtue, by giving too 
long an audience. | Breone, 


To OUTRAGE. wv. . To commit exorbi- 


tancies. Not in uſe. | 
Three or four great ones in court will outrape 
in apparel, huge hoſe, monſtrous hats, and gariih 
colours. | Aſcbam. 
Ou'TRAGE. . /. [outrage, French.] 


1. Open violence; tumultuovs miſchief, 
He wrought great cutrages, waſting all the coun- 
try where he went. Spenſer on Ireland. 
He doth himſelf in ſecret ſhrowd, . 
To fly the vengeance for his outrage due. Sperr. 
In that beaftly fury 
He has been known to commit outrage, _ 
And cheriſh factions. Shakeſpeare's Timun. 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully my hopes by you are butcher'd, 
My charity is cutrage. Shakeſpeare's Richard * 
2. This word ſeems to be uſed by Philips bor 
mere commotion, without any ill import, 
contrary to the univerſal uſe of writers. 
See with what aatrage from the froſty north, 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings 
In battailous array. ; Philipto 


OUTRA'GIOUS. adj. [outrageux, Fl. 
It ſhould, I think, be written outrage 
but the cuſtom ſeems otherwiſe, ] 


| 1. Violent; furious; raging ; exorbitant; 


tumultuous; turbulent. 

Under him they committed divers the moſt ow 
ragious villanies, that a baſe multitude can gym ' 
As ſhe went, her tongue did walk | 
In foul reproach and terms of vile deſpight, 

Provoking him by her outragious talk, 


To heap more vengeance on chat wretched Wh 


As from her one works-a-broken for» - Milton. 


| p They 


*Y 


oer 

They view'd 22 
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9 knew de rival freed and gone, 


"He ſwells with wrath z he makes outragiaus man: 
= — he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground; 
The hollow tow'r with.clamours rings around, Dryd. | 


1 


2, Exceſſive ; paſſing reaſon or decency. 


My characters of Antony and Cleopatra, though | 
they are favourable to them, have nothing of out- 


ragious panegyrick.  _ Dryden. 
 Enormous 3 atrocious.  _, 

5 Think not, although in writing I prefer'd 
The manner of thy vile outragious crimes, 
That therefore I have forg'd. Shakeſpeare. 


OuTRA"GIOUSLY. ade. [from ae | 


Violently; tumultuouſly ; furiouſly. 
That people will, have colour- of employment 
given them, by which- they will poll and 1 
| ouſly, as the enemy cannot do worſe. 
IT 255 Bypenſer on Ireland. 
Let luſt burn never ſo outragiouſly for the pre- 


ſent, yet age will in time chill thoſe heats. South. 
OuTRA GIOUSNESS. 2. J. [from outragi- 


ous,] Fury; violence. 


Virgil, more diſcreet than Homer, has contented 


himſelf with the partiality of his deities, without 


bringing them to the cutragieuſneſi of blows. 121.1 


% OUTREACH. v. 4. ſeut and reac 
To go beyond. i 


This uſage is derived from ſo many deſcents of 


ages, that the cauſe and author outreach remem- 

brance. Careru. 

Our forefathers could never dream ſo high a 

crime as parricide, whereas this outreaches that fact, 

and exceeds the. regular diſtinctions of murder. 

Brown. 

To OUTRI'DE. v. &. 
To paſs by riding. 

This advantage age from youth hath won, 

As not to be outridden, though outrun. 

Our-RTDER. 2. /. [out and rider.) A 


ſummoner whoſe office is to cite men 
before the ſheriff, 
OuTrI'carT. adv. [out and right. ] 
1. Immediately ; without delay. 


When theſe wretches had the ropes about their 


_ necks, the firſt was to be pardoned, the laſt hanged 
eutrights Arbuthnot. 
2. Completely. 
I! degrees accompliſh'd in the beaſt, 


He neigh'd cutright, and all the ſteed expreſt. Addi/. 


To OUTROA'R. v. a. [out and roar.} To 
exceed in roaring. 
| O that I were 
Upon the hill of Baſan, to outroar 
The horned herd ! Shakeſpeare's Ant. ard Cleopatra. 
OuTro'ps. 2. /. [out and rode.] Ex- 
curſion. 
He ſet horſemen and footmen, to the end that 
iſſuing out, they might make outredes upon the 
ways of Judea. 1 Mac. xv. 41. 


To OuTro'oT. v. a. [out and root.] To | 


exturpate ; to eradicate. 
Pernicious diſcord ſeems 
Ou cerooted from our more than iron age; 
Since none, not ev'n our kings, apzroach their 
temples | 
With any mark of war's deſtructive rage, 
But ſacrifice unarm'd. Rowwe's Amb. Step-Mother. 
To OUTRU'N. v. a. [out and run.] 
1. To leave behind in running. | 
By giving the houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe, 
It will cutrun you, father, in the end. Shakeſpeare. 
The expedition of my violent leve 
O0utruns the pauſer reaſon. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
BE We may outrun, 
Ty violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at. Shak ſp. 
When things are come to the execution, there is 
no {ecrecy comparable to celerity, like the motion 
ot a bullet in the air, which mieth ſo ſwift as it 
outruns the eye. Bacon. 
; | 


immeaſurable abyſs, 
dark, waſteful, wild. Alton. 


Leut and ride. | 


2. To excel in luſtre. 


Dryden. ö 


Die. 


* | 
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As not to be outridden, though outrun. Dryden. 
2. To exceed. o | 
We outrun the preſent income, as not doubting to 


projet. >, | Addiſon. 
OvTsca'rE. 3. J. [out and ſcape.] Power 
of eſcaping. 2 Ws 

| It paſt 
Our powres to lift aſide a log ſo vaſt, 


As barr'd all out ſcape. | Chapman. 


| To OuTsA1r't. v. 4. [out and all.] To 


leave behind in failing. 
The word ſignifies a ſhip . outſails other ſhips. 
| Broome. 
To OuTsco'rn, v. a. [out and corn. ] 


. to deſpiſe; not to mind. 
He ſtrives in his little world of man t* outſcorn 


To OuTSE'L. wv. a. [out and /ell.] 
t. To exceed in the price for which a thing 


is ſold; to ſell at a higher rate than an- 
other. | | 


It would ſoon improve to ſuch a height, as to 
oute our neighbours, and thereby advance the pro- 
portion of our exported commodities. Temple. 

2. To gain an higher price. 

Her pretty action did outſe] her gift, | 

And yet enrich'd it too. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


* 


To OUTSHI'NE. v. a. [out and foine.] 
1. To emit luſtre. 
Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death ; 
Whoſe bright outfinirg beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. Shakeſpeare. 


By Shakeſpeare's, Jonſon's, Fletcher's lines, 
Our ſtage's luſtre Rome's outfhints. Denham. 
Beauty and greatneſs are ſo eminently joined in 
your royal highneſs, that it were not eaſy for any 
but a poet to determine which of them outſbines the 
other. Dryden. 
Homer does not only ov!fhine all other poets in 
the variety, but alſo in the novelty of his charac- 
ters. Addiſon. 
We ſhonld ſee ſuch as would out/hine the rebelli- 
ous part of their fellow- ſubjects, as much in their 
gallantry as in their cauſe. Addiſon. 
Such accounts are a tribute due to the memory 
of thoſe only, Who have oz!/hore the reſt of the 

world by their rank as well as their virtues. 

| Atterbury. 
Happy you 2 

Whoſe charms as far all other nymphs outſbine, 
As others gardens are excell'd by thine. 


To OuTsH00'T. v. a. [out and boat. 
1. To exceed in ſhooting. . 
The forward youth 
Will learn t' cut you in your proper bow. Dryd. 
2. 'To ſhoot beyond. 

Men are reſolved never to on!/þcot their fore. 
fathers mark ; but write one after another, and ſo 
the dance goes round in a Circle. Norris. 

\Qu'T52D8, n. /. [out and de.] 
1. Superficies; ſurface; external part. 
What pity that ſo exquiſite an or1/fde of a head 
ſhould not have oe grain of ſenſe in it. L*Eftrange. 
The leathern ez:zdrc, boiſt rous as it was, | 
Gave way and bent. Dryden. 
2. Extreme part; part remote from the 
middle. 
Hold an arrow in a flame for the ſpace of ten pulſes, 
and when it cometh forth, thoſe parts which were 
on the ovtfides of the flame are blacked and turned 
intp a coals f TAY Bacon. 
Japerteiat appearance. 
| You ſhall find his vanities foreſpent 
Were but the otfide of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly. Shakeſp. 
The ornaments of cunyeriation, and the oe 


— 


reimburſe ourſelves out of the profits of ſome future 


To bear down or confront by contempt; 


The to and fro conflicting wind and rain. Shakeſp. | 


Popes | 


| 1 


| OUT. 
of faſhionable manners, will come in their due 
time. | Locke. 

Created beings ſee nothing but our outfide, and 
can therefore only frame a judgment of us from our 
exterior actions. Addiſon's Spect᷑. 
4. The utmoſt. A barbarous uſe, 

Two hundred load upon an acre, they reckon 
the autfide of what is to be laid. | Mortimer. 
5. Perſon; external man. 
| ' Shakeſpeare. 

Your outſide promiſeth as much as can be expect- 
ed from a gentleman. | Bacon. 

What admir'ſt thou, what tranſports thee ſo? 
An outfide ? fair, no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cleriſhing and thy love. Milton. 
6. Outer ſide; part not incloſed. 

I threw open the door of my chamber, and 
found the family ſtanding on the cu. Spactator. 
To OureTr. v. a. [out and it.] To fit 
beyond the time of any thing. 


time, as well as bis other conveniencies, to his 
tuxury, how quickly does he avt/ir his ROE? | 
f | outh. 
To OursLEK ET. v. a. [out and fleep.] To 
ſleep beyond. | 
Lovers, to bed; tis almoſt fairy time: 
I fear we ſhall outſleep the coming morn. Sap. 
To OuTsSPEAK. v. 4. {out and eat. 
To ſpeak ſomething beyond; to exceed. 
Rich ſtuffs and ornaments of houſhold 
I find at ſuch proud rate, that it ovrſpeaks | 
Poſſeſſion of a ſubject. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To OUTSPO'RT. v. à. — and port.] 
To ſport beyond. 
Let's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 
Not to cutſport diſcretion. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


To OuTSPREA'D. v. a. [out and /pread.] 
To extend; to diffuſe. 
With ſails outſpread we fly. Pepe. 


To OuTSTA'ND. v. 4. [out and Hand.] 
1. To ſupport; to reſiſt. 

Each could demoliſh the other's work with cafe 
enough, but not a man of them tolerably defend his 
own ; which was ſure never to outtend the fiift at- 
tack that was made. Worcard. 

2. To Rand beyond the proper time. 

I have o:food my time, which is material 

To the tender of our preſent. Sp. Cynbelire. 
To OuTsSTA'ND. v. 2. Jo protuberate 
from the main body. 

To OUTSTA'RE. v. a. [out and fare. 

To face down; to brow-beat; to out- 

face with effrontery. 

I would cutfare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 

To win thee, lady. Shale. Merchant of Venice. 

Theſe curtain d windows, this ſeif-prifon'd eye, 
Ourftares the lids of large-lokt tyranny. Craſbuco. 

OUTSTRE'ET. 2. J. [out and freer.) vtreet 
in the extremities of a town. 
ToOvursTRE"TCH. v. a. {out and fretch.] 

To extend; to ſpread out. 

Make bim ſtand upon the mole-hill, | 
That caught at mountains with cwt-flrgtched arms. 

; Shakeſpeare 
Ont-firetch'd he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Curs'd his creation Milton s Paradije Loft. 
A mountain, at whoſe verdant feet 
A ſpacious.plain, eut-fretch'd in circuit wide 
Lay pleaſanc. | 
Does Theſeus burn? 

And muſt not ſhe with out-fretch'd arms receive 

um;: | 

And with an equal ardour meet his vows ? Smith. 
To OU'TSTRIP, wv. a. [This word Skinner 
derives from out and /priizen, to ſpout, 
German. I know not whether ir might 
not have been originally of- trip, the 


Ry forbid, my oxide have not charm'd 
er 


He that prolongs his meals and ſacrifices his 


Nlilton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 


being 


— 
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; OUT 
being 
to leave behind in a race. bg 
I chou wilt "ok death, go croſs the ſeas, 
And live with Richmond from the reach of hell. 

| mh Sbaleſpeare 
Do not ſmile at me, that I boaſt her off; 
For thou ſhalt find, ſhe will our-ffrip all praiſe, 


afterward in ſerted.] To outgo ;' 


And make it halt behind her. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


Thou both their graces in thyſelf haſt more 
Out Mript, chan they did all that went before. 


Ben FJonſon. | - 


My foul, more earneſtly releas'd, 
Will 2ut-ftrip hers ; as bullets lown before 
A later bullet may o'ertake, the powder being more. 
| | Donne. 
A fox may be out-witted, and a hare ovr-ftripr. 
| L' Eftrange. 
He got the ſtart of them in point of obedience, 
and thereby ourfiript them at length in point of 
kncwled ©. South. 
With ſuch array Harpalice beſtrode 
Her Thracian courſer, and out- rip d the rapid 
flood. 0 | Dryden 
To Ou"T-sWEETEN. v. 4. [out and 


ſcweeten.] To excel in ſweetneſs. 

The leaf of eglantine, which not to ſlander, 

Out-ſeweeten'd not thy breath. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To OuTswEaA'R. v. a. [out and bear. 

To overpower by ſwearing. 

We ſhall have old ſwearing, 
But we'll out- face them, and our-ſevcar them too. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Fo Our- rox UE. v. a. [out and tongue. 


To bear down by noiſe. 
Let him do his ſpite: 
My ſervices which I have done the ſignory, 
Shall out -torgue his complaints. Shakeſp. Othello. 
To OuTTA'LK. v. a. [out and zalk.] To 
over-power by talk. 
This gentleman will out-talk us all. Shakeſpeare. 
To Our-vA Lu. v. a. [out and value.] 
To tranſcend in price. "Ys 
He gives us in this life an earneſt of expected 
Joys, that out-values and tranſcends all thoſe mo- 
mentary pleaſures it requires us to forſake. Boyle. 
To OuTve" NOM. v. a. [out and wenom.] 
To exceed in pciſon. 
"Tis ſlander; 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword, whoſe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile. Shakeſpeare. 
To OuTv1't, wv. 4. [out and wie.] To 
exceed; to ſurpaſs. 
For folded flocks, on fruitful plains, 
Fair Britain all the world outwies. Dryden. 
One of theſe petty ſovereigns will be ſtill endea- 
rouring to equal the pomp of greater princes, as 
well as to 6ut-vie thoſe of his own rank. Addiſon. 
'To OuT-vi'LLAIN. v. &. [out and wil- 
lain.] To exceed in villany. 
He hath out-villain'd villainy fo ſar, that the ra- 
rity redeems him. Shakeſpeare. 
To OuTvoi'ce. v. a. [out and voice.] 
To out-roar; to exceed in clamour, 
The Englith beach 


— 


| 


3 


Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 


Whoſe ſhouts and claps out-woice the deep-mouth'd 
ſea. Shakeſpeare. 
To OuTvoO'TE. v. a. [out and wote.] To 
conquer by plurality of ſuffrages. 
They were out-voted by other ſects of philoſo- 
phers, neither for fame, nor number leſs than them- 
_ felves. South, 
To OuTwa'LK. v. a. [out and wall.] 
To leave one in walking. 
OvuTwA'LL. 2. /. [out and avall.] 
1. Outward part of a building. 
2. Superficial appearance. 
For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my -ut-wwall, open this purſe, and take 
What it contains. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


j 


_ 


The, 4,046 
Oe, dj fitepeahs,” Saxon.) 


i. Materially external. 


2. External; oppoſed to inward: viſible. 
If theſe ſhews be not our, which of you 
But is four Volſcians ? 
Oh what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward fide! Shakeſpeare. 
His calls and invitations of us to that repentance, 
not only outwward, in the-miniftry of the word, but 
alſo inward, by the motions of the ſpirit. ' 
| n * Duty of Man. 
He took a low'ring leave; but who can tell 
What cutward hate might inward love conceal ? 
3. Extrinfick; adventitious, | 
| rinces have their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour, for an inward toil. Shakeſp. 
Part in peace, and having mourn'd your fin 


For outzvard Eden loft, find paradiſe within. Dryd. 


| 


4. Foreign, not inteſtine. 
It was intended to raiſe an outward 
with ſome ſedition within doors. 
5. Tending to the out parts. 
Ihe fire will force its outward way, . 
Or, in the priſon pent, conſume the prey. Dryden. 


war to join 


Hayward. 


6. [In theology. ] Carnal; corporeal ; | 


not ſpiritual]. 


When the ſoul being inwardly moved to lift it- | 


ſelf up by prayer, the ou!ward man is ſurprized in 
ſome other poſture ; God will rather look to the in- 
ward motions of the mind, than to the outzward 
form of the body. Duppa. 
We may alſo pray againſt temporal puniſhments, 
that is, any outward afflition, but this with ſub- 
miſſion to God's will, according to the example of 
Chriſt. Duty of Man. 
Ou"TwarD. 2. /. External form. 
I do not think 
So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, 
Endows a man but him. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Ou'TWARD. adv. | 


| 1. To foreign parts: as, a ſhip outward 


bound. 
2. To the outer parts. 
Ou'TWARDLY. adv. [| from outward. 


1. 3 : Oppoſed to inwardly. 

That which inwardly each man ſhould be, the 
church outzwardly ought to teſtify. Hookers 

Griev'd with diſgrace, remaining in their fears : 
However ſeeming outwwardly content, 

Vet th' inward touch their wounded honour bears. 
Daniel. 
2. In appearance; not ſincerely. 

Many wicked men are often touched with ſome 
inward revetence for that goodneſs which they can- 
not be perſuaded to practiſe; nay, which they cut 
ewardly ſeem to deſpiſe. _ Spratt. 

Ou'TwaRrDs. adv. Towards the out 
parts. 


Do not black bodies conceive heat more eaſily 


from light than thoſe of other colours do, by rea- 
ſon that the light falling on them is not reflected 
outwards, but enters the bodies, and is often re- 


flected and refracted within them until it be ſtifled 

and loſt ? Newton's Opticks. 

To OUuTWEA'R. v. a. [out and wear. |] 

1. To paſs tediouſly. 
By the ſtream, if I the night ovt-2vcar, 

Thus ſpent already, how ſhall nature bear | 

The dews deſcending and noCturnal air? Pope. 

2. To laſt longer than ſomething elſe. 
To OuTwE'ED. v. a. [out and weed.] To 
es tirpate as a weed. 
Wrath is a fire, and jealouſy a weed; 

The ſparks ſoon quench, the ſpringing weed cut- 
£ weed. Spenſer. 
To OuTwEr'cH. v. a. [out and weigh.] 
1. To exceed in gravity. 


Theſe inſtruments require ſo much ſtrength for 


the ſupporting of the weight to be moved, as may 
6 | | | 


# 
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Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
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To preponderate; to'excel in value or 
influence.” © os | 
If any think brave death ent- weigh ; 
Let him expreſs his diſpoſition. 4 . 
All your care is for your prince I ſee, 35 
Your truth to him out-<veighs your love to me. 


. * 

Whenever he finds the hardſhip of his * 
out-veigh the value of his life, it is in his 5 7 
by reſiſting t- will of his maſter, to draw on h. 
ſelf the death he defires. | "2 

The marriage of the clergy is * 

of ſome of them, which is balanced 25 
out-weighed by many fingle advantages. 4:1, 
To OuTWE'LL. v. 4. [out and well, 
pour out. Not in uſe. _ 
As when old father Nilus 'gins to ſell, 
With timely pride about the Egyptian vale, 
His fattie waves do fertile ſline -c, 

And overflow each plain and lowly dale. Sperſer 

To OuTw1r'T. v. 4. [out and wit.) To 


cheat; to overcome by ſtratagem. 

The truer hearted any man is, the more liable 
he is to be impoſed on; and then the world call 
it out-2vitting a man, When he is only out-knayey, 
L'Eftranye, 
Juſtice forbids defrauding, or going beyond our 
brother in any manner, when we can over-reach 
and out-wwit him in the fame. Tete. 
After the death of Craſſus, Pompey fouad him. 

ſelf cut-zwitted by Cæſar, and broke with him. 
SIS | Dryder, 
Nothing is more equal in juſtice, and indeed 
more natural in the dire& conſequence of effects and 
cauſes, than for men wickedly wiſe to out-wit them, 
ſelves ; and for ſuch as wreſtle with Providence, to 
trip up their n heels. South, 
Ou'TwoRK. 3. J. [out and work.) The 


parts of a fortification next the enemy, 
Take care of our out-work, the navy royal, which 
are the walls of the kingdom ; and every great ſhip 
is an impregnable fort; and our many ſafe and 

commodious ports as the redoubts to ſecure them. 
Bac, 


J To 


Death hath taken in the out-2vort:, 

And now aflails the fort; I feel, I feel him 

Gnawing my heart-ſtrings. Denbun. 
OUuTwo'RN. part. | from out-wear.] Con- 

ſumed or deſtroyed by uſe. 

- Better at home lie bed-rid, idle, | 

Inglorious, unemploy'd, with age out-evorn. Milter 
To OuTwRE'ST. v. &. [out and wref..) 


To extort by violence. 
The growing anguiſh . 
Rankled fo ſore and feſter'd inwardly, 
Till that the truth thereof I did out-4vreft. Spenſer. 
OuTwrovu'GHT, part. [out and wrought.) 


Out-done; exceeded 1n efficacy. 
In your violent acts, 

The fall of torrents and the noiſe of tempeſts, 

The boyling of Carybdis, the ſea's wildneſs, 

The eating force of flames, and wings of winds, 

Be all oat-wrought by your tranſcendent furies. 

Ben Fonſmne 

To OuTWwO'RTH. v. a. [out and worth.) 


To excel in value, _ 
A beggar's book 
Out-2vorths a noble's blood. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
To OW E. v. a. [eg, aa, I owe, or | ought; 


Iflandick ] | : 
1. To be obliged to pay; to be indebted. 


I ewe you much, and, like a witleſs youth, 
That which I ove is loſt. Shak. Merchant of Venict 

Let none ſeek needleſs cauſes to approve | 
The faith they ozve, Milton's Paradiſe 2 

A ſon (ves help and honour to his father 3 * 
is a ſubject leſs indebted to the king ? Lolydaye 


All your parts of pious duty done, 
| You ove your Ormond nothing but a ſons * 
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gut 'tis thy Tate forgive, and mine to oe. Dryden. 
| 1 the general balance of trade, Engliſh 
merchants vpe to foreigners one hundred thouſand 
_ pounds, if commodities de we our Ore 

o out to pay it. ; . roc ke. 
\ To be obliged to aſeribe ; to be obliged 
or. 1 
= me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fall'n condition is, and to me ove 
All his deliv*rance, and to none but me. Milton. 
To have from any thing as the conſe- 
uence of a cauſe, | | 
10 deem thy fall not ow'd to man's decree, _ 
Jove hated Greece, and puniſh'd Greece in 8 
To poſſeſs; to be the right owner of. 
For babe, Which is, in this ſenſe, obſo- 
lete, we now uſe own. | 
| Thou doſt here uſurp 

The name thou o not, and haſt put thyſelf 
Upon this iſland as a ſpy» Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Fate, ſhew thy force; ourſelves we do not ore; 
What is decreed muſt be; and be this ſo. Shakeſp. 
Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowſy firups of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet ſleep 
Which thou oe yeſterday. Shakeſpeare's Otbells, 
If any happy eye 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry, 
Let the finder ſurely know 
Mine is the wag ; tis I that ce 
The winged wand'rer. Craſhaw, 


OwinG. part. [from owe, A pradtice 
has long prevailed among writers, to 
uſe oxwing, the active participle of owe, 
in a paſhve ſenſe, for owed or due. Of 
this impropriety ſome writers were 
aware, and having no quick ſenſe of 
the force of Engliſh words, have uſed 
due, in the ſenſe of conſequence or im- 
putation, which by other writers is only 
uſed of debt, We ſay, the money is due 
to me; they ſay likewiſe, the effect 1s 
due to the cauſe. x ; 
1. Conſequential. 


This was owing to an indifference to the plea- 
ſures of life, and an averſion to the pomps of it. 


2, Due as a debt. Here due is undoubt- 
edly the proper word. 
| You are both too bold; 

I'll teach you all what's ozwing to your queen. Dryd. 
The debt, owwing from one country to the other, 
cannot be paid without real effects ſent thither to 
that value. Locke. 
3. Imputable to, as an agent. 

If we eſtimate things, what in them is ozving 
to nature, and what to labour, we ſhall find in 
moſt of them 33; to be on the account of labour. 

Locke. 
The cuſtom of particular impeachments was not 
limited any more than that of ſtruggles between 
nobles and commons; the ruin of Greece was 
| 6roing to the former, as that of Rome was to the 
latter, 1 | Swift. 
Owr. | n. /. [ule, Saxon; Bulote, 
O'wLeT, French and Scottiſh.) A 
bird that flies about in the night and 
catches mice, - We 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 
Lizard's leg, and oqwlet's wing 
For a charm, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

: Return to her! 
| No! rather I abjnre all roofs, and chuſe 

To be a comrade with the wolf and 620. Shakeſp. 

Twas when the dog-ftar's unpropitious ray 
_ ev ry brain, and wither'd every bay; 

KK was the ſun, the #40] forſook his bow'r. 
Dunciad. 


Atterbury. 
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Thou haſt deſerv'd more love than T can ſhow, 1 Then lady Cynthia, miſtreſs of the ſhade, 
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OWN 
Goesy with the faſhionable ot, to bed. Young. 
O'wLtRk; ./ One who carries contra- 
band goods: in the legal ſenſe, one 
that carries out wool illicitely. Perhaps 
from the neceſſity of carrying on an 
illicit trade by night: but rather, I be 
lieve, a corruption of Qwooller, by a cole 
loquial neglect of the a, ſuch as is 


ooller, owler. | 
By running goods, theſe graceleſs owwlers gain. 


Stoift. 
We underſtand by ſome orolers, old people die in 
France. a Tatler * 


OWN. 2. J. [azen, Saxon; eygen, Dut.] 

1. This is a word of no other uſe than as 
it is added to the poſſeſſive pronouns, 
my, thy, his, our, your, their. It ſeems 
to be a ſubſtantive ; as, my own, my pe- 
culiar : but is, in reality, the participle 
paſſive of the verb owe, in the parti- 
ciple owen or own : my ow##; the thing 
owned by, or belonging to me. 

Inachus in his cave alone, 

Wept not another's loſſes, but his own. Dryden. 
2. It is added generally by way of em- 
phaſis or corroboration. | 
| I yet never was forſworn, | 

Scarcely have coveted what was my own. Shakeſp. 

Every nation made gods of their o2vr,, and put 
them in high places. 2 Kings, xvii. 29. 
For my orton ſhare one beauty 1 deſign, 
Engage your honours that ſhe ſhall be mine. Dryd. 
It is conceit rather than underſtanding, if it 
muſt be under the reſtraint of receiving and hold- 
ing opinions by the authority of any thing but 
their own perceived evidence. Lecke. 
Will the thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn, 
And knit thee gloves made of her o2wn ſpun yarn ? 
: Gay. 
Paſſion and pride were to her ſoul unknown, 7 
Convinc'd that virtue only is our con. Pope. 


| 


ſition or contradiſtinction; domeſtick ; 
not foreign; mine, his, or yours; not 
another's. | | | | 
Theſe toils abroad, theſe tumults with his vn, 
Fell in the revolution of one year. Daniel. 
There's nothing filler than a crafty knave out- 
witted, and beaten at his «vn play. 


To Own. v. a. [from the noun.] + 


own, 
When you eome, find me out, 
And own me for your ſon. Dryden's Cleomencs. 


Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name you cn; 
Nor is your courſe upon our coaſts unknown, 
Dryden. 
Others on earth o'er human race preſide, 
Of theſe the chief, the care of nations tun, 
And guard with arms d. vine the Britiſh throne. 
[54 Pope. 
3. To avow. | | 
Nor hath it been thus only amongſt the more 
civilized nations; but the barbarous Indians like- 
wiſe have owned that tradition. Wilkins. 
| | I'll venture out alone, 
Since you, fair princeſs, my protection own. 
Duden. 
4. To confeſs; not to deny. 
Make this truth ſo evident, that thoſe who are 
unwilling to 92vr it may yet be aſhamed to deny it. 
TDiuillatſon 
Others will on their wakneſs of underſtanding. 


| | Loctite. 
It muſt be owned, that, generally ſpeaking, 


| 


often obſerved in woman, and by which | 
 goodwife is changed to goody. Wooller, 


' good, paren 


a 


3. Sometimes it is added to note oppo- | 


L*Efirange. 


1. To acknowledge; to avow for one's 


2. To poſſeſs ; to claim; to hold by right. 


: 


OXT 
ts are never more fond of their daugh- 
ters, than when they ſee them too fond of them- 
ſelves, Laws 
O'wNERSHIP. #. /. [from owner.) Pro- 
perty ; rightful poſſeſſion, 

In a real action, the proximate cauſe js the 
property or owwner/bip of the thing in controverſy. 

| life's Parergon« 
OWN ER. . . [from own.] One to whom 
ſſeſſor. 

ox A bark | 

| Stays but till her owner comes aboard. Shakeſpeares 
It is not enough to break into my garden, 

Climbing my walls in ſpight of me the owner, 

But thou wilt brave me. Shakeſpeare. 

Here ſhew favour, becauſe it happeneth that the 

owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years 
2 of his lands, before he cometh to the know- 
ge of the proceſs againſt him. Bacon. 
They intend advantage of my labours, 
With no ſmall profit daily to my owners. 
Theſe wait the ozwners laſt deſpair, 


Fil ne 


A freehold, though but in ice and ſnow, will 
make the ozoner pleaſed in the poſſeſſion, and ſtout 
in the defence of it. Addiſon. 

That ſmall muſcle draws the noſe upwards, when 
it expreſſes the contempt which the owvner of it has 
upon ſeeing any thing he does not like, Addiſon. 

Victory hath not made us inſolent, nor have we 
taken advantage to gain any thing beyond the ho- 
nour of reſtoring every one's right to their juſt 
OWNErS. Atterbury. 

What is this wit, which muſt our cares employ ? 
The oroner's wife, that other men enjoy. Pepe» 

OwRE. 3. /. [urus jubatus, Latin.] A 
beaſt. Ainſw. 
Ox. u. /. plur. Oxk x. [oxa, Saxon; oxe, 
1. The general name for black cattle. 
The black ox hath not trod on his foot. Camden. 


Sheep run not half ſo tim'rous from the wolf, 
Or horſe or oxen from the leopard, | 


I ſaw the river Clitumnus, celebrated by the 
poets for making cattle white that drink of it. 
The inhabitants of that country have ſtill the. ſame 
opinion, and have a great many oxcn of a whitiſh 
colour to confirm them in it. Addiſen. 

2. A caſtrated bull. 
The horns of oxen and cows are larger than the 
bulls; which is cauſed by abundance ef moiſture. 


| | Bacon. 
Although thete be naturally more males than 
females, yet artificially, that is, by making geld- 
ings, oxen, and weathers, there are fewer. Graunt. 
The field is ſpacious I defign to ſow, POL, 5" 


The frowning bull 
And cx half-rais'd, Thomſon's Summer. 
OxBA'NE. 3. J. [buphongs.)] A plant, 
Ainſworth. 
O'xeve. n. . [buphthalmus.) A plant. 
Miller. 


Lawn.) A fiy of a particular kind. 

Oxca'nc of land. n. J. Twenty acres 
| - Ainfavorth. 

Oxar'AL. . /. [from ax and heal; Hel. 

lebori nigri radix.) A plant. Aigſevorth. 
Ox r. 2. J [from ex and Vn; vexis pri- 

mula, Latin.) The ſame with co<v/ip, 

a vernal flower. 


A bank whereows the wild thyme blows, 
| Where clip and the nodding violet grows. SI. 


OxsTALL. . J [ox and fall.) A ſtand 


for oxen. 
O'xTONGUE. 2. / [ buglaſa.] A plant, 
N Ainſworth. 


. xen AT 


any thing belongs; maſter ;. rightful 


And what's permitted to the flames invade. Dryden. 


As you fly from your oft-ſubdued ſlaves. Shateſp. 


With oxen far unfit to draw the plough. Dryden. 


O'xeLY. n. , [from ox and fly ; talbanus, 
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- 
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O'xycrare. 5. J. [ofbxecler, bæyerat, Fr. 
oke and xxow.] A mixture of water 


and vinegar. 2 
Apply a mixture of the ſame powder, with a 


eompreſs preſt out of oxycrate, and a ſuitable band- 


Cs Wiſeman. 
O'xy MEL. 1. J. LS,, ok de, and us.] 
A mixture of vinegar and honey. | 


In fevers, the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, | 
were ptiſans and decoctions of ſome vegetables, with | 


exymel or the mixture of honey and vinegar. 


Arbuthnot. 
OxymMo'RON, 2. /. [ofYpuup.] A rheto- 
rical figure, in which an epithet of a 
quite contrary fignification 1s added to 
_ any word, | 

OxY"RRHODINE. 2. / [ot dg dF ue, and 
66 %.] A mixture of two parts of oil of 

roſes with one of vinegar of roſes. 
The ſpirits, opiates, and cool things, readily 
compoſe oxyrrbodines. = Floyer on the Humours. 
O'yER. 2. / [oyer, old French, to hear. ] 
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hs. I WHT * 4 
Orx's, Leyen, hear ye, French.] Is the | 
introduction to any proclamation or ad- | 
vertiſement given by the pablick criers 
both in England and Scotland. It is 
thrice repeated. _ Fo the: 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

Attend your office and your quality. J 
Crier hobgoblin make the fairy O yet. Shakeſpeare. 
D yes ] if any happy eye 


> 


This roving wanton ſhall deſcry ; 0 
Leet the finder ſurely know Ys | gh 
Mine is the wag. Crafhawv. | 


OY"LETHOLE. #. / See ExLzr. [It] 
may be written yet, from oeillet, Fr. 
but eylet ſeems better.] 
Difſtinguiſh'd flaſhes deck the great, 
As each excels in birth or ſtate; : 
His oyletholes are more and ampler, h 
The king's owh body was a ſamplar. Prior. 


O'ysTER. 2. / [orfter, Dutch; Huitre, 


A court of oyer and terminer, is a judi- 


French. ] A bivalve teſtaceous fiſh. 


* 


by then the world's a oper, wh; 
with ſword will opens. Shale 's 
Rich honeſty delle like your miſer, 
poor houſe ; as youTpearl in your foul 
Another maſs held a Kind of oyſter. 
 bdivilte 7 e 4145s 3 bios i, Wade 
There may be many ranks of beings in the in. 
viſible world as ſuperior. to us, as we are ſy * 
to all the ranks of being in this vifible Wo 
tnough we deſcend below the oyſter to the lea 
animated atoms diſcovered by microſcopes, Wati 
Where e, tubs in rows 7 
Are rang'd beſide the poſts, there ſtay thy haſte, Gy 
O'YSTERWENCH. k 1. J. ( oyfer and awry 
O'YSTERWOMAN. I or wwoman.] A wo. 
man whoſe: buſineſs is to ſell oytter, 
Proverbially, a low woman. 
Off goes his bonnet to an oyfterwwench, 
The »oyfterwwomen lock d their fiſh up, *. 
And trudg'd away to cry no biſhop, Hudibrar, 
Oz NA. 1. . [3auws, from Ys; oy, 
Prench.] An olcer in the inſide of the 
noſtrils that gives an ill ſtench, Duiyg, 


P A C 
Is a labial conſonant, formed by a 
P ſlight compreſſion of the anterior 
part of the lips; as, pull, pelt. 
It is confounded by the Germans and 
Welſh with 4: it has an uniform ſound: 
- It is ſometimes mute before ?; as, ac- 
compt, receipt; but the mute 5 is in mo- 
dern orthography commonly omitted. 
PA'BULAR. adj. [ pabulum, Lat.] Afford- 
ing aliment or provender. | 
PABULA'TION. #. / | pabulum, Latin.] 
The act of feeding or procuring pro- 
vender. | ; h | 
Pa'sBuLOvSs. adj. | pabulum, Latin.] Ali- 
mental; affording aliment. 


We doubt the air is the pabulous ſupply of fire, 
much leſs that flame is properly air kindled. 


Bregaun's Vulgar Errours. 
PA BULUM. n. J. [Latin.] Food; ſup- 
port. 


A technical word. | 
PACE. ». /. | pas, French.] 
1. Step; ſingle movement in walking. 
J Behind her death, 

Cloſe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 

On his pale horſe. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
2. Gait; manner of walk. 

Hie himſelf went but a kind of languiſhing pace, 

with his eyes ſometimes caſt up to heaven, as 

though his fancies ſtrove to mount higher. Sidney. 
He ſaw Menalcas come with heavy pace; 
Wet were his eyes, and chearleſs was his face. 


* 
3. Degree of celerity. To keep or Bold 


pace, is not to be left behind. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſky death. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
Bring me word | 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may ſpur on my journey. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Nor her winged ſpeede, | 
- The faulcon gentle could for pace exceed. Chapman. 
His teachers were fain to reſtrain his forward- 
neſs ; that his brothers, under the ſame training, + 
might hold pace with him. Wotton's Buckirghum. 
The beggar ſings ev'n when he ſees the place 
Beſet with thieves, and never mends his pace. |Dryd. | 
He mended pace upon the touch. 
Marcia could anſwer thee in ſighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. 
Addiſon. 
Hudibras applied his ſpur to one fide of his horſe, 
as not doubting but the other would keep pace 


\ 


with it, Addiſon. 
4. Step; gradation of buſineſs. A gal- 
liciſm. | 


The firſt pace neceſſary for his majeſty to make, 

is to fall into confidence-with Spain. Temple. 
5. A meaſure of five feet. The quantity 
| ſuppoſed to be meafured by the foot 
from the place where it is taken up to 


that where it 1s ſet down. 
Meaſu ing land by walking over it, they ſtyled 


Addiſon. 


Te Pace. v. n. [from the noun.] 


Hudibras. | 


FA 0 
one foot, to the ſame foot ſet down again, mediated 
by a ſtep of the other foot; a pace equal to five foot; 

- thouſand of which paces made a mile. Haldir. 


The violence of tempeſts never moves the ſe 
above fix paces deep. Wilkins's Mathemat. Magick 


6. A particular movement which horſe 
are taught, though ſome have it natu- 
rally, made by lifting the legs on the 


ſame fide together. 

They rode, but authors having not 
Determin'd whether pace or trot ; 
That's to ſay, whether tollutation, 


As they do term it, or ſuecuſſation. udn. 


1. To move on {flowly. 
He ſoft arrived on the graſſie plain, 
And fairly paced forth- with eaſy pain. 
As we pac d along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, _ 
Methought, that Glo'fter ſtumbled. Shakeſpeare 
a I beheld f 
Criſpinus, both in birth W 
Pacing in pomp with cloak of Tyrian dye, 
Chang'd oft a oy Dryden's Jer. 
The moon roſe in the cleareſt ſky Jeet fave, by 
whoſe ſolemn light I paced on flowly without 13 


Spenſer | 


: Pape. 
terruption. J TY 
The nymph, obedient to divine command, p 
To feek Ulyſſes, pac d along the ſand. TA. 
2. To move. b 
Remember well, with ſpeed lo pace, 


To ſpeak of Perdita. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tol. 


3. [Uſed of horſes. ] To move by raiſing 


2 double ſtep; i. e. the ſpace from the elevation of 


| the legs on che ſame ſide to, ether. f, 


r wiſd em 5 
your boſum on this wretch. 
Shakeſpeare. 


ing a par- 


Revenge is ſure, though ſometimes flowly.p&c'd; 
Awake, Sake, or lleeping ſleep thy laſt, aden. 
p CER. 2. J [from pace. ] He that paces. 


paciric TION. . J. | pacification, Fr. 
from pacify.] _ 
1. The act of making peace. 
He ſent forthwith to the French king his chap- 
lain, chuſing him becauſe he was a churchman, as 
beſt ſorting with an ambaſly of pacification. Bacon. 
David, by an happy and ſeaſonable pacification, 
was took off from acting that bloody tragedy. 
i . South. 
2. The act of appeaſing or pacifying. 
A world was to be ſaved by a 3 of 
wrath, through the dignity of that ſacrifice which 
ſhou'd be offered. ; Hooker. 
Pacirica"TOR. 2. J. [| pacificateur, Fr. 
from pacify.] Peace- maker. q 
He ſet and kept on foot a continual treaty of 
peace; beſides he had in conſideration the bearing 
the bleſſed perſon of a pacificatore a Bacon. 
PacifricaToRY. adj. [from pacificator. ] 
Tending to make peace. 18 4 
Pac1'FICK. adj. [ pacifigue, French; paci- 
cus, Latin.) Peace-making; mild; 
gentle; appeaſing. . | 
God now in his gracious pacifick manner comes 
to treat with them. Hammond Fundamentals. 
Returning, in his bill 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign |! Milton. 
P CIFIER. 2. /. [from pacify.] One 
who pacifies. 5 


To PA CIF. v. a. [ pacifier, French; 
pacifico, Lat.] To appeaſe ; to ſtill re- 
ſentment; to quiet an angry perſon; 
to compoſe any deſire. 

While the dog hunted in the river, he had 
withdrawn to pacify with ſleep his over-watched 
eyes. Sidney. 

Menelaus promiſed Ptolemy money, if he would 
tacify the king. 


Pa'crD..adj. [from pace.] Hav 
ticular gait. 


multitude of ſacrifices. Ecclus. xxxiv. 19. 
In his journey he heard news of the victory, 
yet he went on as far as York, to pacify and ſettle 
thoſe counties. 8 Bacon. 
O villain ! to have wit at will upon all other oc- 
caſions, and not one diverting ſyllable now at a 
pinch to pacify our miſtreſs. L* Eftrange. 
Nor William's pow'r, nor Mary's charms, - 
Could or repel, or pacify his arms. Prior. 


PACK. 2. /. [ pack, Dutch. ] 


1. A large bundle of any thing tied up 
tor carriage, | 

Themiſtocles faid to the king of Perſia, that 

ſpcech was like cloth of Arras, opened and put 


whereas in thoughts they lie but as 
Had fly Ulyſſes at the ſack - 
Of Troy, brought thee his pedlar's pack. Cleavcland, 
Our knight did bear no leſs a pack 
Ot his own buttocks on his back. 
2. A burden; a load. 
| I rather choſe 
To croſs my friend in his intended drift, 
Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A fack of ſorrows. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


in packs. Bacon. 


Hudibras. 


— 


* 


[ 2 Mac. iv. 45s, f 
The Moſt High is not pacified for fin by the | 


abroad, whereby the imagery appears in figures; 


a * 
- 
2 
l - 
AR » 2 : 


E” Eftrarge. 


3. A due number. of cards. 
-. + Women to cards may be compar'd, we play 
A tound or two, when us'd we throw away, 
Take a freſh pack. ; Granville. 
It is wonderful to ſee perſons of ſenſe paſſing 
ay a dozen hours together in ſhuffling and divid- 
ing a pack of cards. Addiſcn. 
4. A number of hounds hunting together. 
| Two ghoſts join their packs to hunt her o'er the 
plain. Dryden. 
The fury fires the pack; they ſnuff, they vent, 
And feed their hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. 
| Dryden. 


The ſavage ſou] of game is up at once, 
The pack full-opening various. Thomſon's Summer. 
.5. A number of people confederated in 
any bad deſign or practice. I 

You panderly raſcals! there's a knot, a gang, a 


pack, a conſpiracy, againſt me. Shakeſpeare. 
Never ſuch a pack of knaves and villains, as 
they who now governed in the parliament. 


Clarendon. 
Bickerftaff is more a man of honour, than to 


be an accomplice with a pack of raſcals that walk 
the ſtreets on nights. Sift. 
6. Any great number, as to quantity and 
preſſure : as, a pack or world of troubles. 


Ainſworth. 
To Pack. v. a. ¶ packen, Dutch.] 
1. To bind up for carriage. 

A poor merchant driven on unknown land, 
That had by chance pack'd up his choiceſt treaſure 
In one dear caſket, and ſav'd only that. Otrway. 

Reſoly'd for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage pack, 
Each ſaddled with his burden on his back. Dryden. 

| | What we looked upon as brains, were an heap 


* 


in the ſkull. 
2. To ſend in a hurry. 
He cannot live, I hope, and muſt not die, 
Till George be pack'd with poſt horſe up to heav'n. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To ſort the cards ſo as that the game 


ſhall be iniquitouſly ſecured. It is ap- 


plied to any iniquitous procurement of 
colluſion. | | 
Enos has 


Packt cards with Cæſar, and falſe play'd. Shakeſp. 
There be that can pack cards and yet cannot 
play well; fo there are ſome that are good in can- 
vaſſes and factions, that are otherwiſe weak men. 
Bacon s Eſſays. 
The judge ſhall jobb, the biſhop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. 
: Pope. 
bad 


Addiſon. 


3. 


4. To unite picked perſons in ſome 
deſign. | | 
When they have pack'd a parliament, 
We'll once more try th' expedient : 
Who can already muſter friends, | 
To ſerve for members to our ends. Hudibras. 
Brutes, called men, in full cry pack'd by the 
court or country, run down in the houſe of com- 
mons, a deſerted horned beaſt of the court. 


N yeberley. 


q 


So many greater fools than they, 
Will pack a crowded audience the third day. 
Southern, 
The expected council was dwindling into a con- 
venticle; a pack'd afſembly of Italian biſhops, not 
a free convention of fathers from all quarters. 
w Atterbury, 
To PACK. v. u. 
1. To tie up goods, 
The marigold, whoſe courtier's face 
Ecchoes the ſun, and doth unlace 
Her at his riſe, at his full ſtop | 
Packs and ſhuts up her gaudy ſhop. ' 


2. To 


C 8 


But when they took notice how ſtupid a beaſt it 
Vor. II. . ; | 


. 


haſte, 


of ſtrange materials, packed up with wonderful art | 


o off in a hurry; to remove in 
9 M m 


1 


New farmer thinketh each hour a day, 
Until the old farmer be packing away. Tuſſer, 
| Rogues, hence, avaunt 
Scek ſhelter, pack. 4 « . Shakeſpeare. 
The wind no ſooner came good, but away phe R. 
the gallies with all the haſte they could, Carew. 
A thief kindled.his torch at Jupiter's altar, and 
then robbed the temple : as he was packing away 
with his ſacrilegious burden, a voice purſued him. 
_ L£C'Eftrange. 
If they had been an hundred more, they had been 
all ſent packing with the ſame anſwer. Stilling fleet. 
Pack hence, and from the cover'd benches riſe, | 
This is no place for you. Dryden. 
Poor Stella muſt pack off to tawn, 
From purling ſtreams and fountains bubbling, _ 
To Lifty's ſtinking tide at Dublin. Swifts 


3. To concert bad meaſures ; to confede- 


rate in ill; to praQtiſe unlawful confe- 

. deracy or colluſion. 

That this ſo profitable a merchandize, riſeth no 

to a proportionable enhauncement with other leſs 

beneficial commodities, they impute partly to the 

eaſtern buyers packing, partly to the owners not 

venting the ſame. Carew. 

Go pack with him. Shakeſpeare's T. Andrenicus. 

PA*CKCLOATH. 2. /. | pack and cloath.] 
A cloth in which goods are tied up. 


PACKER. #. . [from pack.] One whe 
binds up bales for carriage. 

PACKET. . /. [ pacquet, French.] 

1. A ſmall pack; a mail of letters. 

In the dark 
Grop'd I to find out them, 
Finger'd their packet, and in fine withdrew. Shak. 
| There paſſed continually packets and diſpatches 
between the two kings. Bacon's Henry VII. 
His packets returned with large acceſſions of ob- 


jections and advertiſements. Fell. 
Upon your late command : 

To guard the paſſages, and ſearch all packets, _, .» 

This to the prince was intercepted. Denhams + 


2. A ſmall bundle, as of a mountebank's 
 _ medicines. 


3- The poſt ſhip; the ſhip that brings 
letters periodically. 5 
People will wonder how the news could come, 
eſpecially if the wind be fair when the packer goes 
over. Swift. 


To PA'CKET. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
bind up in parcels. 

My reſolution is to ſend you all your letters, 

well ſealed and packeted. Swift. 


PAck HORSE. . . [pack and Horſe.] 


* 


A horſe of burden; a horſe employed 
in carrying goods. | 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband king, 

I was. a packborſe in his great affairs. Shakeſpeare. 

It is not to be expected that a man, who drudges . 

on in a laborious trade, ſhould be more knowing in 
the variety of things done in the world, than a pack= 

| torſe who is driven conſtantly forwards and back 


wards to market, ſhould be {killed in the geography 
of the country. Locke. . 


PA'CKSADDLE. 2. . [pack and ſaddle.) 
A ſaddle on which burdens are laid, 
Your beards deſerve not ſo honourable a grave 
as to ſtuff a-butcher's cuſhion, or to be entombed 
in an aſs's packſaddle. Shakeſpeare. 
That brave prancing courſer hath been ſo broken 
and brought low by her, that he will patiently take 
the bit and bear a packſaddle or panniers. Horvel. 
The bunch on a camel's back may be inſtead of 
a packſaddle to receive the burden. More. 
PA'CKTHREAD. 2. /. [ pack and thread.] 
Strong thread uſed in tying up parcels, 
About his ſhelves | 

Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes 

Were thinly ſcatter d. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


* 


Girding of the body of the tree about with pack- 


thread, GR the ſap . Bacon's Natural Hiftorye. « 
L 


1 can, 
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I can compare ſuch produQions to nothing but 
rich pieces of patchwork, ſewed together with 
packtbread, ,  - + Felton. 
His horſe is vicious, for which reaſon I tie him 
cloſe to his manger with a packthread. "34s (Hh 
The cable was about as thick as packthread. 


 Pa'cxwax. 2. / e - 
Several parts peculiar to brutes, are wanting in 
man; as the ttrong aponeuroſes of the neck, called 
packwax. | Ray. 
Pact. n./. ¶ pads, French; pactum, Lat.] 


A contract; a bargain; a covenant. 
The queen, contrary to her pact and agreement 
concerning the marriage of her daughter, delivered 
her daughters out of ſanctuary unto king Richard. 
Bacon. 


PA'cT10N. 2. /. | paction, French; pactio, 


Latin.] A bargain; a covenant. 

The French king ſent for Matthew earl of Le- 
vendx, to remove the earl of Arraine from the re- 
gency of Scotland, and reverſe ſuch pa#ions as he 
had made. Hayward. 

There never could be any room for contracts or 
2 between the ſupreme being and his intel- 

igent creatures. Cheyne. 
PacTi'T1ovs. adj. | pactio, Latin.] Set- 
tled by covenant. 


* 


\ 


likewiſe path, or paað.] 
+1. The road; a foot- path. 
| We have ſeen this to be the diſcipline of the 
Kate, as well as of the gu L"* Eftrange. 
The ſquire of the pad and the knight of the poſt, 
Find their pains no more baulk'd, and their hopes 
no more croſt. | Prior. 
2. An eaſy paced horſe. | 
Let him walk afoot with his pad in his hand ; 
but let not them be accounted no poets who mount 
and ſhew their horſemanſhip. Dryden. 
A grey pad is kept in the ſtable with great care, 
out of regard to his paſt ſervices. Addiſon. 
I would have ſet you on an eaſier pad, and reliev- 
ed the wandering knight with a night's lodging. 
| | Pope's Letters. 
3. A robber that infeſts the roads on foot. 
4. A low ſoft ſaddle; a cuſhion or bolſter : 
properly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed with 
ſtraw. | Pajado, Spaniſh, of paja, ſtraw.] 
Tremellius was called ſcropha or ſow, becauſe he 
hid his neighbour's ſow under a pad, and com- 
manded his wife to lie thereon ; he ſware that he 
had no ſow but the great ſow that lay there, point- 
| Ing to the pad and the ſow his wife. Camden. 
We ſhall not need to ſay what lack 
Of leather was upon his back; 
For that was hidden under pad. 


To Pad. v. 2. [from the noun, ] 

1. To travel gently. 

2. To rob on foot. 

3. To beat a way ſmooth and level, 


Pa"par. 2. . Grouts; coarſe flour. 
In the bolting and ſifting of near fourteen years 
of ſuch power and favour, all that came out could 
not be expected to be pure and fine meal, but muſt 


Hudibras. 


of human fragility. _- Welton. 
Pa"DDER. 2. . [from pad.] A robber; 


a foot highwayman. 

.  Spurr'd as jockies uſe, to break, 

Or padders to ſecure a neck. Hudilras. 
Worſe than all the clatt' ring tiles, and worſe 

Than thouſand padders, is the poet's curſe; 

Rogues that in dog days cannot rhime forbear ; 


\ 


If he advanced himſelf by a voluntary engaging 
in unjuſt quarrels, he has no better pretence to 
honour than what a reſolute and ſucceſsful padder 
may challenge. 
o PA'DDLE. v. n. | patouiller, French. ] 


1. To row; to beat water as with oars. 


* 


have amongſt it padar and bran in this lower age 


But without mercy read, to make you hear. Dryd. 


Collier. . 


* 


PAD. 2. /. [from paad, Saxon; whence 
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As the men were for their lives. _ 
Paddling ducks the ſtanding lake deſire. Gay. 
2. To play in the water. $M ity fo 
The brain has a very unpromiſing aſpect for 
thinking : it looks like an odd fort of bog for fancy 
to paddle in. Collier. 
A wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, ſpyed 
a lamb ling a good way off. L' Eftrange. 
I 
Paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 
And making practis'd ſmiles, 
As in a looking-glaſs. Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
Pa'DDLE. 2. /. [| pattal, Welſh.] 


* 
» 
> 4, 
* 
- 


. 


1. An oar, particularly that which is uſed | 


by a ſingle rower in a boat. 
2. Any thing broad like the en 
OAr,-- - 
Have a paddle upon thy weapon. Deut. xxlii. 13. 
PADD LEA. 2. /. from padale.] One who 
paddles. N Ainſworth. 
PA'DDLE-STAPF. #. . [from paddle and 
aff.] A ſtaff headed with broad iron. 
Pa'ppock. 2. /. [ paba, Saxon; padde, 
Dutch. ] A great frog or toad. 
Where I was wont to ſeek the honey bee, 
Working her former rooms in waxen frame; 
The griſly toad-ſtool grown there mought I ſee, 
And loathing paddocks lording on the ſame. Spenſer. 
The paddock, or frog paddock, breeds on the 
land, is bony and big, eſpecially the ſhe. Walton. 
The water ſnake whom fiſh and paddocks fed, 
With ftaring ſcales lies poiſon'd. Dryden. 
Pa'ppock. 2. /. [corrupted from par- 
rack.] A ſmall incloſure for deer, or 
other animals. 
PADEL1'ON. 2. J. ¶ pas de lion, French; pes 
leonis, Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth. 


PA'DLOCE, . /. [| padde, Dutch.] A 
lock hung on a Caple to hold on a link. 
Let all her ways be unconfin'd | 
And clap your padlock cn her mind. Prior. 
oPA'DLOCK. v. a. | from the noun. ] To 
faſten with a padlock. 
Some illiterate people have pa7lock'd all thoſe 
pens that were to celebrate their heroes, by filepcing 
__ Grub-itreet. FJ. Bull, 
Pa D-NAG. #./. [from pad and nag.] An 
ambling nag. 1 | 
An ealy pad-nag to ride out a mile. Dr. Pope. 
Pa"DowPIiPE. 2. /, | pes leoninus, Latin.]. 
An herb. 
Pn AN. . . [from the ſongs ſung at 
feſtivals to Apollo, beginning 1 Pæan.] 
A ſong of triumph. 
O may I live to hail the glorious day, 
And ſing loud pans thro' the crowded way! 
| Roſcommon. 
See from each clime thelearn'd theirincenſe bring: 
Hear, in all tongues conſenting paans ring. Pope. 
PA GAN. . /. [paxzaniyc, Saxon; pa- 
ganus, Latin; from pagus, a village; the 
villages continuing heathen after the ei- 
ties were chriſtian.] A Heathen; one 
not a Chriſtian. | 
Pa'can. adj. Heatheniſh. 
Their cloaths are after ſuch a pager cut too, 
That ſure they have worn out Chriſtendom. Shak. 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal 
But ſuch they were as pagan uſe requir'd. Dryden. 
Pa'GanisM. 2. J. | pagani/me, French; 
from pagan.] Heatheniſm. 
The name of popery is more odious than very 
faganriſm among divers of the more ſimple ſort. 


d of an 


N 


Hooker. 
Our labarum, in a ſlate of paganiſm, you have on 
a coin of Tiberius. two other 


Is ands between 
enſigns. | | 


Addiſon. 


Ainſworth, | 
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PAGE. . /.. [ page, French.) © 
1. One ſide | the leaf of A book. » - 
' If « man could have opened one of the 4;,./ 


| 


. 


| 


ö 


* 


| 


* 
- 


[1 


2. 


the divine counſel, and ſeen the event of Jeb 


being ſold, he might have dried up the 
tears. * , 

Thy name to Phoebus and the muſes kn 
Shall in the front of ev ry page be ſhown. 

A printer divides a book into ſheets, 
into pages, the pages into lines, and the lines into 
 [ Page, French.] A young boy attend. 


young man's 
Taylor, 
own, 


o a great perſon, 
| The fair goddeſs Fortune, 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Miſguide thy oppoſers ſwords ! 
Proſperity be thy page! Shakeſpeare's Coriolanu: 
Pages following him, 3 
Even at the heels in golden multitudes, Shateſpogy,, 


He had two pages of honour, on either hand one, 


£ MOM, 
0 age 
Dione, 


Where is this mankind now ? who lives t 
Fit to be made Methuſalem his page. 
This day thou ſhalt my rural pages ſee, 
For have drefs'd them both to wait on thee, Dy. 
Philip of Macedon had a page attending in his 
chamber, to tell him every morning, Remember 
O king, that thou art moral. Wits, 
To Pace. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To mark the pages of, a bock. 


2. To attend as a page. 
Will theſe moſs'd trees 
That have out- liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And ſkip when thou point'ſt out? Shakeſpeare, 


PAGEANT. ». J. [Of this word the 
etymologiſts give no ſatisfactory ac. 
count. It may perhaps be payer grant, 
a pagan giant, a repreſentation of triumph 
uſed at return from holy wars; as we 
have yet the Saracen's head.] 

1. A ſtatue in a ſhow, 


2. Any ſhow; a ſpectacle of entertainment. 
When all our pageants of delight were plaid, 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 
And I was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown. 
: | Shakeſpeare, 
I' play my part in fortune's pageants Shateſp, 
This wide and univerſal theatre, 
Preſents more woful pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein we play. Shakeſpeare's As you like its 
Strange and unnatural, let's ſtay and ſee 
This pageant of a prodigy. Cool. 
The poets contrived the following pageant er 
machine for the pope's entertainment; a huge 
floating mountain that was ſplit in the top in imi- 
tation of Parnaſſus, Addilone 
3. It is uſed in a proverbial and general 
ſenſe for any thing ſhewy without ſtabi- 


lity or-duration. 
Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 


The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day. Pe- 
The breath of others raiſes our renown, | 
Our own as ſoon blows the pageant down. Youngs 


Pa"GEANT, adj. Showy; pompous ; oſten- 
tatious; ſuperficial. 
Were ſhe ambitious, ſhe'd diſdain to own 
The pageant pomp of ſuch a ſervile throne. Did. 


To Pa'GEANT. v. 4. [from the noun. 
To exhibit in ſnow; to repreſent. 
With ridiculous and aukward action, 


Which, ſlanderer, he imitation calls, F 
He pageants us. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Craſids. 

PA"GEANTRY. 2. /, [from pageant. 

Pomp; ſhow. 


Inconveniences are conſequent to dogmatizing, 


| ſuppoſing men, in the right ; but if they be in the 


wrong, what a ridiculous pageantry is. it to ſce ſu 
a philoſophical gravity ſet man out a ſoleciſm. 


ing, rather in formality than ſervitude, 


| Grands of the ou 
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ing of pages. 
expreſſion proper 

our times, | or 
rolling boolch, in uſe among the Jews. Brown. 
Pa'cop. 3. , [La corruption of poutghad, 
Which in the Perſian ſigniſies a houſe of 
idols. Fryer's Travels.) 
1. An Indian idol. 1 
7 They worſhip idols called pagodt, after ſuch a 
terrible repreſentation as we make of devils. 


p Sting. feet. 

2. The temple of the idol. = 
See thronging millions to the pagod run, 

And offer country, parent, wife, or ſon. Pepe. 

Pain. adj. the preterite. and participle 


paſhve of Pay. | 


This puniſhment purſues the unhappy maid, | | 


And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. Dryden. 
Patel Es. =. . [ paraſyſis, Latin. ] | 
Flowers, alſo called cowſlips. Dick. 


pal. n. J. [paila, Spaniſh.] A wooden 
veſſel in which milk or water is com- 


monly carried. | 

Ia the country when wool is new ſhorn, they 
ſet fals of water in the ſame room, to increaſe the } 
weights | Baton. 


New mi 
And all the ſummer overflows the pails. 


ik that all the winter never fails, 
Dryden. 


quantity that a pail will hold. | 
Yon ſame cloud cannot chuſe but fall by pail- 


uls, 5 Sbabeſpeare. 
1 n. J. [The ſame with pall- 


mall, a beater or mall to ſtrike the ball. 
Violent ; boiſterous, 
A ftroke with a pailmail beetle upon a bowl, 
makes it fly from it. Digby on the Soul. 
Pain. . J. | peine, French; pin, Saxon; 
pena, Lat.] . N (4h 
1. Puniſhment denounced. | | 
There the princeſſes determining to bathe them- | 
ſelves, thought it was fo priviledged a place, upon 
pain of death, as nobody durſt preſume to come 
thither. . : 5 Sidney. 
On pain of death no perſon being ſo bold, 
Or daring hardy, as to touch the liſt. Shakeſp. | 
Interpoſe, on pain of my diſpleaſure, | | 
Petwixt their ſwords. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
None ſhall preſume to ffy under pain of death, 
with wings of any other man's making. Addiſon. 
2. Penalty ; puniſhment. ] 
Becauſe Euſebius hath yet ſaid nothing, we will, 
by way of mulct or pain, lay it upon him. Bacon. 
3. Senſation of uneaſineſs. | 
As the pains of the touch are greater than the 
offences of the other ſenſes ; ſo likewiſe: are the 


1 picaſures, 


| _ Bacon. 
. Pain is perfect miſery, the worſt | 

Of evils; and exceſſive, overturns 

All patience. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 


He would believe, but yet is ſtill in pain 
Preſſes the pulſe, and feels the leaping vein. Dryd. | 
2 What pain do you think a man muſt feel, * 
his conſcience lays this folly to his charge? Law. 
4- [In the plural.] Labour; work ; toil. 
Many have taken the pains to go out of Europe | 
to reſide as friars in America, Abbot, | 
One laboureth and taketh pains, maketh haſte, | 
and is ſo much. the more behind. Ecclus. xi. 11. 
The pairs they had taken was very great. 


Clarendon. 
will con- | 
and the latter may be in danger of | 
e ſame on their pains, who ſeek it, | 
r labour they muſt reap the wind, 
and conjecture, Glanville, 


. 


„ 
x 


If philoſophy be-uncertain, the former 
clude it vain ; 


tronouncing th 
if after all thej 
mere opinion 


* 
; 


| 


\ 


” pe r boa. 


unto the paginal books of | 
but not ſo agreeable. unto, volumes or 


7. The throws of child-birth. 


PAINFUL. adj. | pain and full.] 
1. Full of pain; miſerable ; beſet with | 


2. Giving pain; afflictive. | 
Evils have been more painful to us in the pro- 
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1 


be needs/no weary ſteps afeend, 


All ſeems before her feet to bend 5; © © 
And hers, as the was born ſhe lies, 
High without taking pains to riſe. ' Waller: 


The deaf perſon muſt be diſcreetly treated, and 

by pleaſant uſage wrought upon to take ſomę pains 

at it, watching. your ſeaſons and taking great care, 

that he may not hate his taſk, but do it chearfully. 

Holder. 

If health be ſuch a bleſſing, it may be worth the 

pains to diſcover the regions where it grows, and 

the ſprings that feed it. Temple. 
They called him a thouſand fools for his pains. 

ate gn wh .  L'Eftrange. 

man takes to 

L'Eſtrange. 


loſe. 

Dryden. 
The ſame with pains we gain, but loſe with eaſe, 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe. Pope. 
A reaſonable clergyman, if he will be at the 
pains, can make the moſt ignorant man compre- 
hend what is his duty, and convince him that he 
ought to perform its Swift. | 
Labour; taſk. The ſingular is, in 
this ſenſe; obſolete. g 
He ſoft arrived on the graſſy plain, 


* 


Some natures the more pains 4 
reclaim them, the worſe they are. 

+ + | Her nimble feet refuſe 

Their wonted ſpeed, and ſhe took pains to 


þ 


And fairly paced forth with eaſy pain. Spenſer. 
Tone paine in a cottage doth take, 5 
When t' other trim bowers do make. Tuſſer. 


When of the dew, which th' eye and ear do take, 
From flow'rs abroad and bring into the brain, 
She doth within both wax and honey make ; | 
This work is hers, this is her proper pain. Davies. 
When a lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, 
And angry grows, if he that firſt took pain 
To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaſt, , 
He bends to him, but frights away the reſt. Waller. 
6. Uneafineſs of mind, about ſomething 


_ abſent or future; anxiety ; ſolicitude. 
2 It bid her feel 
No future pain for me; but inſtant wed 
A lover more proportion'd to her bed. Prior. 
If the church were once thus ſettled, we need 
then be in leſs pain for the religion of our prince, 


Leſley. 


She bowed herſelf and travailed ; for her pains 
came upon her. 1 Samuel, iv. 19. 
To Pain. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To afflit; to torment; to make un- 
eaſy. | 


I am pained at my very heart, becauſe thou haſt 


heard, O my ſoul, the ſound of the trumpet. 
: | Feremiab, iv. 19. 
She drops a doubtful word that pains his mind, 
And leaves a rankling jealouſy behind. Dryden. 
Exceſs of cold as well as heat, pains us, becauſe 
it is "equally deſtructive to that temper which is 
neceſſary to the preſervation of life. Locke. 
Pleaſure aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg, that 


juſt before had been ſo much pained by the fetter. 


| * | Addiſen. 

2. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To 
labour. Little uſed; + 

Though the lord of the liberty do pain himſelf to 

yield equal juſtice unto all, yet can there not but 

great abuſes lurk in ſo abfolute a privilege. Spenſer. 

He pain'd himſelf to raiſe his note. Dryden. 


affliction. | 
Is there yet no other way, beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 
To death ?. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


=y 


ſpect, than by their actual preſſure. 
| I am fick of this bad world ! 
The day light and the ſun grow painful to 


Addiſon . 


me. 
Addiſon. 


|. 


t. AfMiction ; ſorrow ; 


. 


"IT. - 


P A 1 
| tions, by the uneaſy ſenfation it ereatts in the ſto- 
mach. oy e 
3. Difficult; requiring labour. 
SIE: The painful ſervice, _ 89 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood - 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited | 
But with that ſurname. Shakeſpeare's Corioſanus. 
| When I thought to know this, it was too pain- 
ul for me. Pſalm Ixxſil. 16. 
Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 
By quick and painful marches hither came. Dryd. 
Ev'n I, tho' flow to touch the painful ſtring, 
Awake from ſlumber, and attempt to fing. Smith. 
4. Induſtrious; laborious; exerciſing la- 
bour. Mer AnT5 
To dreſs the vines new labour is requir d, 
Nor muſt the painful huſbandman be tir'd. Dryden. 
Great abilities, when employed as God directs, 
do but malce the owners of them greater and more 
painful ſervants to their neighbours: however, they 
are real bleſſings when in the hands of good men. 


Swi 


= 


* 
- 


PAINFULLY. adv. [from painful. 
1. With great pain or affliction, 
2. Laboriouſly; diligently. 2 
Such as fit in eaſe at home, raiſe a benefit out 
of their hunger and thirſt,. that ſerve their prince 
and country painfully abroad. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Robin red-breaſt painfully ; 
Did cover them with leaves. Children in the Woods 
PAIN TULNESS. #. J. [from painful.] 
rief. 
With diamond in 3 the graved, 
Erona die, and end this ugly painfulneſss Sidmy. 
No cuſtom can make the painfulneſs of a de- 
bauch eaſy or pleaſing to a man; fince nothing 


can be pleaſant that is unnatural. South. 
2. Induſtry; laboriouſneſs, 3 2 
Painfulneſs by feeble means ſhall be able to 


ſtruments, is through ſloth and negligence loſt. 


- 


infidel. 


fore the birth of our Haviour, among Painims 
themſelves. | 7 Peacham. 
Whole brigades one champion's arms o'srthrow, 
Slay Painims vile that force the fair. Ticket. 
Pari'nimM. adj. Pagan; infidel. 
els a Champions bold, 
Defy'd the beſt of Painim chivalry oe 
To mortal combat, or carriere with lance, Milton. 
The Solymean ſultan he o'erthrew, | 
His moony troops returning bravely ſmear'd 
With Painim blood effus'd. Philips. 
Pai Nx LESS. adj. | from gain.] Free from 
pain; void of trouble. 
He frequently bleſt God for ſo far indulging to 
his infirmities, as to make his diſeaſe ſo painleſs to 
him. X v 8 F. ell. 
The deaths thou ſhow'ſt are forc'd ; 
Is there no ſmooth deſcent ? no painleſs way 
Of kindly mixing with our native clay ? Dryden. 


P 
Labourer; laborious perſon. f 
| I'll prove a true painſftaker day and night, 
| T'll ſpin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 
PAINSTA'KING, adj. - [ pains and take. ] 
Laborious; induſtrious. | 
To PAINT. v. a. [ peindre, French.] 
1. To repreſent by delineation and co- 
lours. 3 735 e 
Live to be the ſhew and gaze o' th? time : 
Weill have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. To cover with colours repre 
of ſomething. 
Who fears a ſentence or 


Shall by a Painted cloth be kept in awe. 


; 


an old man's ſaw, 


Shakeſp. 


Long abſtinence may be painful to acid conſtitu- 


| 


L1z2 


AINSTAKER. . /. [pains and tate. ] 


. 


- 


] g ö 
., hy 
ds; 


* 


* 


PaT NIMH. =. . [ payen, French. ] Pagan; 


The croſs hath been an ancient bearing, even be- 


ſentative 


3.10 


gain that which in the plenty of more forcible in- 
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3. To repreſent by colours, appearances, | 


or images. s n 3 230 
Till we fram an author's words paint bis very | 
thoughts in our minds, we do. not underſtand are | 
Wen folly grows romantick we muſt paint it; f 
Come then, the colours and the ground n. 


* . yo 
4. To deſcribe; to repreſent.” _- 
The lady is dilloyal. —— | | 
 oDiſloyal ?— | 
* 3 word is too good to paint out her wicked- 
80 | 


Shakeſpeare. 
g. To colour; to diverſify, 1 
Such is his will that paints 
The earth with colours freſh, 
The darkeft ſkies with ſtore of ſtarry lights. Spenſer. 
6. To deck with artificial colours in fraud] 


or oſtentation. 

Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? are not theſe woods 
More free from peril than the court? Shakeſpeare. | 

Jezebel painted her face and tired her head, 
; 2 Kings, ix. 30. 
To lay colours on the 


Af 


To PAINT. v. 2. 
face. 

Oh! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 
Charm'd the ſmall-pox, or chas'd old age away, 
To patch, nay ogle, might become a faint, 

Nor would it ſure be ſuch a fin to paint. 
PaIN T. 2. . [from the verb.] 


1. Colours repreſentative of any thing. 
; | Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind : _. | 
| 9 the paint by which their thoughts are 
' wn, N 
And nature is their object to be drawn. Granville. 
The church of the annunciation looks beauti- 
ful in the inſide, all but one corner of it being 
covered with ſtatues, gilding, and paint. Addiſon. 
Her charms in breathing paint engage, 
Her modeſt cheek ſhall warm a future age. Pope. 
2. Colours laid on the face. | 
Together lay her pray'r book and her paint. 
; Anon. 
Arts on che mind, like paint upon the face, 
Fright him, that's worth your love, from your 
embrace. | Youngs 


ParNTER. 2. . peintre, French; from 
paint.] One who profeſſes the art of 


repreſenting objects by colours. 
In the placing let ſome care be taken how the 
painter did ſtand in the working. Morton. 
Beauty is only that which makes all things as 
they are in their proper and perfect nature; which 
the beſt painters always chuſe by contemplating the 
forms of each. | Dryden. 


PAIN TIN G. 2. /. from paint.] 
1. The art of repreſenting objects by de- 


lineation and colours. 
If painting be acknowledged for an art, it fol- 
los that no arts are without their precepts. Dryd. 
"Tis in life as *tis in painting, 
Much may be right, yet much be wanting. Prior. 
2. Picture ; the painted reſemblance. | 
This is the very painting of your fear ; 
This is the air-drawn dagger which you ſaid __. 
Led you to Duncan. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
Painting is welcome; | 
The painting is almoſt the natural man : 
For ſince diſhonour trafficks with man's nature, 
He is but outſide: pencil d figures are 
Ev'n fuch as they give outs Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
3. Colours laid on. | 3 
If any ſuch be here | 
That love this painting, wherein you ſee me ſmear'd, 
Let him expreſs his diſpoſition. Shakeſpeare. 
ParnTuURE. n. /. | peinture, French. ] 
The art of painting. A French word. 
To the next realm ſhe ſtretch'd her ſway, 
For painture near adjoining lay, 
A plenteous province. 


Pope. 


{ PAIR. x. /. [ paire, French; par, Latin. ] 


Dryden. 
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e 
With lifted colours gay, or, azure gules, 
Delights and puzzles. the beholder 


der s ,, [ 
That views the watry brede with thouſand ſhews 
Of painture vary g. P Philips. 


1. Two things ſuiting one another, as a 
pair of gloves. | | 


2. A man and wife. _ 
O when meet now | 


4 


Such pairs in love and mutual honour join'd? 


| arg Milton. | 
Baucis and Philemon there 


Had liv'd long marry'd nd a happy pair; 
Now old in love. 5 05 Dryden. 


3. Two of a ſort; a couple; a brace. 


All his lovely looks, his pleaſing fires, 
All his ſweet motions, all his taking ſmiles, 
He does into one pair of eyes convey, Suckling. 
The many pairs of nerves branching themſelves 
to all the parts of the body, are wonderful to be- 
hold. Ray. 


To Pain. v. n, [from the noun. ] 


1. To be joined in pairs; to couple, as] 


male and female. 
Our dance, I pray; 
Vour hand, my Perdita; ſo turtles pair. 
2. To ſuit; to fit as a counterpart, 
Had our prince ſeen the hour, he had pair'd 
Well with this lord; there was not a full month 
Between their births. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Ethelinda! 
. My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs tender- 
neſs. Rae. 
To PalR, D. 4. 
1. To join in couples. 


Shakeſps 


Minds are ſo hardly match'd,” that ev*n the firſt, |. 


Tho' pair'd by heaven, in Paradiſe were curs'd. 


Dryden. | 


2. To unite as correſpondent or oppoſite. 
Turtles and doves with diff ring hues unite, 
And gloſſy jet is pair d with ſhining white. Pope. 
PALACE. 3. /. | palais, French; pala- 
tium, Latin.] A royal houſe; an houſe 
eminently ſplendid. 
Von forgot, 
We with colours ſpread, 
March'd thro the city to the palace gates. Shakeſp. 
Palaces and pyramids do-ſlope 
Their heads to their foundations. Shakeſpeare. 
The palace yard is fill'd with floating tides, 
And the laſt comers bear the former to the fides. 
| Dryden. 
The ſun's bright palace on high columns rais'd, 
With burning gold and flaming jewels blaz'd. 
| Addiſon. 
The old man early roſe, walk'd forth and fate 
On poliſh'd ſtone before his palace gate. 


Para'cious. adj. [from palace.] Royal; 
noble; magnificent. | 

London encreaſes daily, turning of great pala- 

cious houſes into ſmall tenements. Graunts 


PALa"NQUIN. 2. J. Is a kind of covered 


carriage uſed in the eaſtern countries, that | 


is ſupported on the ſhoulders of ſlaves, 
and wherein perſons of diſtinction are 
carried. 3 

PALATABLE. adj, [from palate.] Guſt- 
ful; pleaſing to the taſte.” 


There is nothing ſo difficult as the art of mak- 
ing advice agreeable. How many devices have 


been made uſe of to render this bitter potion pa- | 


latable ? : 
They by th' alluring odour drawn in haſte, 
*Fly to the dulcet cates, and crowding ſip 
Their palatable bane, ' Philips. 


PALATE. 2. / [ palatum, Latin. ] 


1. The inſtrument of taſte, the upper part |. 


or roof of the mouth, 
5 


Pope. 
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N 1292 Ss N Let their beds «wy * 

Be made as ſoft as yours, und let their pa/ater- 
Be feaſon'd with ſuch viands. | bakeſpeare 
lions; without theſe. cheir greateſt ' daint; ak o 

not reliſh to their palates. Hatewill on Prog 

Light and colours come in only by the eyes; * 
kind of ſounds only by the ears ; the ſeveral tüte 
and ſmells by the noſe and palate. Lock 

By nerves about our — plac'd, ; 
She likewiſe judges” of the taſte : 
Elſe, diſmal thought ! our warlike men 
Might drink thick port for fine champagne, 

The vulgar boil, the learned roaft an egg; 
Hard taſk to hit the palate of ſuch gueſtz. Pope, 

2. Mental FROM ; intellectual taſte. 

It may be alate of the ſoul is indi | 
by liftleſneſs or oil ery t gs * 
The men of nice IP could not reliſh Ariffotle, 
as dreſt up by the ſchoolmen. Baker on Learn 


ning. 


[ from palate.] wp 


Prix, 


1 
ing to the palate; or roof of the mout 
The three labials, y. B. M. ate parallel to the 
three gingival T. p. N. and to the three palaicg 
K. G. Lo | Holder, 
PALA'TINATE. 7. . [ palatinatus, Lat.] 
The county wherein is the ſeat of a 
count palatine, or chief officer in the 
court of an emperor, or ſovereign prince, 
PA'LATINE, #,. /. | palatin, French; from 
_ palatinus of palatium, Latin.) One in- 
veſted with regal rights and prerogatives, 
— Theſe abſolute palatines made barons and knight:, 
did exerciſe high juſtice in all points within their 


territories. | Davies, 
PA'LATINE. adj. Poſſeſſing royal privi- 
leges. 


Many of thoſe lords, to whom our kings had 
granted thoſe petty kingdoms, did exerciſe i 
regalia, inſomuch as there were no leſs than eight 
counties palatine in Ireland at one time. Davies 


PALE. adj. [| pale, French; pallidu, 
Latin.) "ar 


1. Notruddy ; not freſh of colour; wan; 
white of look. | 
Look I fo pale, lord Dorſet, as the reſt ? 
Ay, my good Lord; and no man in the preſence, 


"Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dreſt yourſelf; hath it ſlept ſince? 
And wakes it now to look ſo green and pale ? 

4 Shakeſpearte 
2. Not high coloured; approaching to co- 


lourleſs tranſparency. 
When the urine turns pale, the patient is in dan- 
ger. Arbuthn:t. 
3. Not bright; not ſhining; faint of 
luſtre ; dim. ; 
The night, methinks, is but the day-light ſick, 
It looks a little paler. Shakeſpeare 
To PALE. v. 4. [from the adjective.] To 
make pale, 
The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire. $hakeſpearts 
| To teach it good and ill, diſgrace or fame, 
Pale it with rage, or redden it with ſhame, Priar. 
PALE. . . ¶ palus, Latin. 
1. Narrow piece of wood joined above 
and below to a rail, to incloſe grounds. 
Get up o' th' rail; I'll peck. you o'er the fal 
elſe. ä Sbakeſprarts 
As their example Kill prevails, WR 
She tempts the ſtream, or leaps the pales. Pe. 
Deer creep through when a pale tumbles down. 


Nortimer. 


2. Any incloſure. 


venient for the whole church even by the Wholes 


thoſe few excepted, pans on out of _— — 


mon pale. Let 


But his red colour hath. forſook his cheeks. Saß. 
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4 a Or on thy palette lie the blended oils, 
Milton. Thy careleſs chalk has half atchiev d thy art, J 
| . of the church; | And her juſt * makes Cleora ſtart. Ticket. 
and ſo brought up in the Chriſtian: religion, by | N Then ſage Minerva roſe, _ 
which we have been'partakers of thoſe precious ad. | Fram her ſweet lips ſmooth elocution flows, 
vantages of the word and ſacraments. Doty of Man. | Her ſkilful hand an iv'ry palette grac'd, 
He hath propoſed a ſtanding revelation, ſo well Wn ſhining colours were in order plac d. Gay. 


confirmed by miracles, that it ſhould be needleſs 
to recur to them for the conviction of any man 
born within the ale of chriſtianitys Atterbuty. 
Confine the — to e ; 
them in the pale of words till death. 
EP 2 | ©  Dunciad. 
Any diſtrict or territory. 8 
3 Theme is no part but the bare E 
The lords juſtices put arms into the hands of di- 
vers noblemen of that religion within the pale. 


ſarendon. . 


4. The pale is the third and middle part 
of che ſcutcheon, being derived from 
the chief to the baſe, or nether part of 
the ſcutcheon, with two lines. Peacham. 

q, PaLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To incloſe with pales. 

The diameter of the hill of twenty foot, may 
be palcd in with twenty deals of a foot broad. 
Mortimer. 
2. To incloſe; to encompaſs. 
Whate'er the ocean pales, or ſky inclips, 
Is thine» Shakeſpeare's Ante and Cleopatra. 
The Engliſh beech 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys. 
es Sbaleſpeare. 
Will you pale your head in Henry's glory, 
And rob his temples of the diadem,  . 
Now in his life ? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

PA'LEEYED. adj, [pale and zye.] Having 
eyes dimmed. ES 

No nightly trance, or breathed ſpell, 
Inſpires the paleey d prieſt from the prophetic cell. 
Milton. 
Shrines, where their vigils palecy'd virgins keep, 
And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep. Popes 


PaLEFACED. adj. | pale and face.] Hav- 


ing the face wan. 
Why have they dar'd to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful boſom, | 
Frighting her palefac'd villages with war? Shakſp. 
Let palefac'd tear keep with the mean-born man, 

And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakeſpeare. 
PA'LELY. adv. [from pale.] Wanly; 

not freſhly ; not ruddily. Fe ge: 


PA'LENESS. 2. . | from pale.] 


1. Wanneſs; want of colour; want of 


freſhneſs ; ſickly whiteneſs of look. 
Her blood durſt not yet eome to her face, to take 
away the name of paleneſs from her moſt pure 
whiteneſs. Sidney. 
The blood the virgin's cheek forſook, 
A livid paleneſs ſgreads o'er all her look. 
2. Want of colour; want of luſtre, 
The paleneſs of this flow'r 
Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. Shake. 
PaLENDUAR. A. I. A kind of coaſting veſ- 
ſel. Obſolete. Tate 
Solyman ſent over light-horſemen in great palen- 
dars, which running all along the ſea coaſt, carried 
the people and the cattle. 
PA'LEOUS. adj. | palea, 
chaffy, 

This attraction we tried in ſtraws and palcons 

bodies, Browne 

PALETTE, 3. J. ¶ palette, French.] A 
light board on which a painter holds 
his colours when he paints. 

Let the ground of the picture be of ſuch a 
uusture, as there may be ſomething in it of every 
colour that compoſes your work, as jt were the 
contents of your palc;tg, Dryden. 


Pope 


Latin.) Huſky; 


ngliſh. pale, in 
which the Iriſh have not the greateſt footing. Spenſer. | 


Knolles s Hiſtory. . 
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A'LFREY, 2. / ¶ palefroy, French. ] A 
ſmall horſe fit for ladies: it is always 

diſtinguiſhed in the old books from a 
- war horſe. 


Her wanton palfrey all was overſpread 
With tinſel trappings, woven like a wave. S 
© The damſel is mounted on a white palfrey, as 
an emblem of her innocence. Addiſon's Spettator. 
The ſmiths and armorers on palfreys ride. Dryd. 


PA"LFREYED. adj. [from palfrey.] Rid- 
ing on a palfrey. | 
Such dire atchievements ſings the bard that tells 
Of palfrey'd dames, bold knights, and magick 
ſpells. | Tickel. 
PaLiFICA”TION. #. . [| palus, Latin. ] 
The act or practice of making ground 
firm with piles. | 
I have ſaid nothing of palification or piling of 
the groundplot commanded by Vitruvius, when we 
build upon a moiſt ſoil, Watton. 


PA'LINDROME. 2. + [Tanutpoplay % Av 
and Spo. A word or ſentence which 
is the ſame read backward: or forwards : 

as, madam; or this ſentence, Subi dura 


a rudibus. 
| n. J. [rawwvin.] A re- 


| 


* 


PA'LINODE. 
PALI x OD. cantation. 
I of thy excellence have oft been told; 
But now'my raviſht eyes thy face behold ; 
Who therefore in this weeping palinod - 
Abhor myſelf, that have diſpleas'd my God, | 
In duſt and aſhes mourn» Sandys's Par. on Job. 
PALISA DE. } =. /. [| paliſade, French; 
PALISA DO. paliſado, Spaniſh ; from 
palus, Lat.] Pales ſet by way of in- 
cloſure or defence. 
The Trojans round the place a rampire caſt, 
And paliſades about the trenches plac d. Dryden. 
The wood is uſeful for paliſadoes for fortifica- 
tions, being very hard and durable. Mortimer. 
The city is ſurrounded with a ftrong wall, and 
that wall guarded with paliſadet. Broome. 
To PALISA'DE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
To incloſe with paliſades. 


Pa"LIsH. adj, [from pale.] Somewhat 


ale. | 

K Spirit of nitre makes with copper a paliſp blue; 

ſpirit of urine-a deep blue. Arbuthnot on Air. 
PAL L. u. /. | pallium, Latin. ] 
1. A cloak or mantle of ſtate. 

With princely pace, 
As fair Aurora in her purple pall, | 
Out of the Eaſt the dawning day doth call; 


So forth ſhe comes. Spenſer. 
| Let gorgeous tragedy 
In ſcepter'd pal come ſweeping by. Milton. 


2. The mantle of an archbiſhop. 
An archbiſhop ought to be conſecrated and 
anointed, and after conſecration he ſhall have the 
pall ſent him.  Ayliffe. 
3. The covering thrown over thesgead. 
The right fide of the pall old Egeus kept, 
And on the left the royal Theſeus wept. Dryden. 
To PALL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cloak ; to inveſt. 
Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoak of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes. 


To PALL, v. a. [Of this word the ety- 


ſer. | 
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and was applied originally to colours. ] 
To grow vapid ; to become inſipid. 
Empty one bottle into another ſwiftly, leſt the 
drink pal. ; | Bacon. 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, | 
Fades in the eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. Addiſon. 


To PALL. v. a. 


1. To make inſipid or vapid. * 
Reaſon and reflection, repreſenting perpetually 
to the mind the meanneſs of all ſenſual gratifica- 
tions, blunt the edge of his keeneſt deſires, and pal 
all his enjoyments. Atterbury. 
Wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, 
Daſh'd by theſe rogues, turns Engliſh common 
draught, J. 8 
They pal! Moliere's and Lopez ſprightly ſtrain. 
8 Sent. 
2. To impair ſpritelineſs; to diſpirit. 
A miracle 
Their joy with unexpected ſorroy pall d. Dryden 
| Ungrateful man, 
Baſe, barbarous man, the more we raiſe our love, 
The more we pall, and cool, and Kill his ardour. 


* - Dryden. . 
3. To weaken ; to impair. | 
- | For this, 
II never follow thy pall d fortunes more. Shakeſp, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


mologiſts give no reafonable account: 


3 


Palled appetite is humourous, and muſt be gra- 
tified with ſauces rather than food. Tatcler. 
PALLET. #./. | paillet, in Chaucer; which 
was probably the French word from 
paille, ſtraw, and ſecondarily, a bed. ] 
1. A ſmall bed; a mean bed. 
Why. rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoaky cribs, 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 
And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy lumber 
Than in the petfum'd chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, ; 
Andlull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Shak.- 
His ſecretary, was laid in a pallet near him for 
ventilation of his thoughts. Wotton's Buckingham. 

If your ſtray attendance be yet lodg'd, - 
Or ſhroud within theſe limits, I ſhall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-rooſed lark 
From her thatcht pallet rouſe. Milton, 
2. [Palette, French.) A ſmall meaſure, -_ 
formerly uſed by chirurgeons. | 
A ſurgeon drew from a patient in four days, 
twenty-ſeven. pallets, every pallet containing three 
ounces, | Hakewill, 
3. [In heraldry; palus miner, Latin.) A 
little poſt. | 
PALLMA'LL. A. . [| pila and malleus, Lat. 
pale maille, French.) A play in which 
the ball is ſtruck with a mallet through» 
an iron ring. | 


PA'LLIAMENT. 2. 


« [allium, Latin.] 
A dreſs; 8 * * mn) 


; The people of Rome 
Send thee by me their tribune, 


This Palliament of white and ſpotleſs hue. SLL. 
PA'LLIARDISE. #. J. [ pailliardiſe, Fr.] 
Fornication ; whoring. Obſol:te. 


To PA'LLIATE. v. a. [ pallio, Latin; 
from pallium, a cloak ; pallier, Fr.] 
1. To cover with excuſe. 


They never hide or palliate their vices, but ex- 
poſe them freely to view. Swifts 


2. To extenuate; to ſoften by favourable 
repreſentations. 
The fault is to extenuate, palliate, and indulge. 


: Dryden. 
3. To cure imperfectly or temporarily, 


not radically; to eaſe, not cure. 
PALLIA'TION. #. J. | palliation, French; 
from palliate.] | | Ty 


* 


1. Extenuation ; 
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Toft palliations of ſome men. . King Charles. 


Such bitter invectives azainſt other mens faults, 
und indulgence or palliation of their own, ſhews | 
Gove of the Tongue. 
2. Imperfe& or temporary, not radical |, 


their zeal lies in their ſpleen. 


cure; mitigation, not cure. 


I the juſt cure of a diſeaſe be full of'peril, let 


the phyſician reſort to palliation. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
PALLIATIVE. adj. | palliatif, French; 
from palliate.] 
1. Extenuating; favourably repreſenta- 
tive. 


2. Mitigating, not removing; tempora- 


rily or partially, not radically curative. 
Conſumption pulmonary ſeldom admits of other 
than a palliative cure, and is generally incurable 
When hereditary, Arbuthnot. 
PALLIATIVE. 2. J. from palliate.] Some- 
thing mitigating ; ſomething alleviat- 
Ing. 

1 were more ſafe to truſt to the general aver- 
ſion of our people againſt this coin, than apply 
thoſe palliatives which weak, perfidious, or abject 
politicians adminiſter. | Sevift, 

PA'LLI1D. adj. | pallidus, .Latin.] Pale; 
not high-coloured ; not bright : pallid 
is ſeldom uſed of the face. 

Of every ſort, which in that meadow grew, 
They gather d ſome; the violet pallid blue. Spenſ. 
When from the pallid ſky the ſun deſcends. 


% Thom !fon . 


Whilſt, on the margin of the beaten road, 
Its pallid bloom fick-ſmelling hen-bane ſhow'd. 
Harte. 
PALM. 2. / [ palma, Latin; palmier, Fr.) 
1. A tree of great variety of ſpecies; 
of which the branches were worn in 
token of victory: it therefore implies 
ſuperiority. | 
There are twenty-one ſpecies of this tree, of 
which the moſt remarkable are, the greater palm or 
date-tree. The dwarf palm grows in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy, from whence the leaves are ſent 
hither and made into flag-brooms. The oily palm 
is a native of Guinea and Cape Verd iſland, but 
has been tranſplanted to Jamaica and Barbadoes. It 
grows as high as the main maſt of a ſhip. Miller. 
Get the itart of the majeſtick world, 
And bear the palm alone. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Nothing better proveth the excellency of this 
ſoil, than the abundant growing of the palm- trees 
without labour of man. This tree alone giveth 
_ unto man whatſcever his life beggeth at nature's 
hand. Raleigh, 
Above others who carry away the palm for ex- 
cellence, is Maurice Landgrave uf Heſs. Peachams.. 
Fruits of falm- tree, pleaſanteſt to thirſt 
And hunger both. Milton. 
Thou youngeſt virgin, daughter of the ſkies, 
Whoſe pa/ms new pluck'd from Paradiſe, 
With ſpreading branches more ſublimely riſe. 
: = Dryden. 
2. Victory; triumph. [ palme, French.] 
Namur ſubdu'd is England's palm alone; 
The reſt beſieg d, but we conſtrain'd the town. 
| h Dryden. 
3. The hand ſpread out; the inner part 
of the hand. [| palma, Latin.] | 
By this virgin palm now kiſſing thine, 
J will be thine. Shakeſpeare. 
Drinks of extreme thin parts fretting, put upon 
the back of your hand, will, with a little ſtay, 
paſs through to the palm, and yet taſte mild to 


% 


the mouth. Bacon. 
Seeking my ſucceſs in love to know, 

J try'd th' infallible prophetick way, 

A poppy-leaf upon my palm to lay. Dryden. 


8 
— 


ture; -a ſpan one eighthof it; a palm or hand's 
breadth one twenty-fourth; a thumb's breadth or 
inch one feventy-ſecond; a forefinger's breadth 
one ninety- ſixth. Holder on Time, 
Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of France, 
and Charles V. emperor, were ſq provident, as 
ſcarce a palm of ground could be gotten by either, 
but that the other two would ſet the balance of 
Europe upright again. | Bacon. 
The ſame hand into a fiſt may cloſe, _ 
Which inſtantly a palm expanded ſhows. Denham. 
To PALM. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To conceal in the palm of the hand, 
as jugglers. 
Palming is held foul play amongſt gameſters. 
- Dryden. 
They palm d the trick that loſt the game. Prior. 
2. To impoſe by fraud. | 
If not by ſcriptures, how can we be ſure, 
Reply'd the panther, what tradition's pure ? 
For you may palm upon us new for old. Dryden. 


Moll White has made the country ring with | 


ſeveral imaginary exploits palmed upon her. | 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. To handle. 


Frank carves very ill, yet will palm all the meat. 
| 2 Prior. 
4. To ſtroak with the hand. Ainſworth. 
PALMER. 2. . [from palm.] A pil- 
grim : they who returned from the holy 
land carried branches of palm. 
My ſceptre, for a-palmer's walking ſtaff. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Behold yon iſle, by falmers, pilgrims trod, 
Men bearded, bald, cowl'd, uncowl'd, ſhod, un- 
ſhod. Pope. 
PA'LMERWORM. 2. . | palmer and auorm.] 
A worm covered with hair, ſuppoſed 
to be ſo called becauſe he wanders over 
all plants. : 
A fleſh fly, and one of thoſe hairy worms that 
reſemble caterpillars and are called palmer worms, 
being conveyed into one of our ſmall receivers, 


the bee and the fly lay with their bellies upward, ] 


and the worm ſeemed ſuddenly ftruck dead. Boyle. 
PALMETTO. 2. /. A ſpecies of the palm- 
tree: it grows in the Weſt-Indies to 
be a very large tree; with the leaves 
the inhabitants thatch their houſes. 
Theſe leaves, before they are expanded, 
are cut and brought into England to 
make women's plaited hats; and the 
berries of theſe trees were formerly 


much uſed for buttons, | 
Broad o'er my head the verdant cedars wave, 
And high palmettos lift their graceful ſhade. 
Thomſon. 


PaLM1FEROUS. adj. [palma and fro, 


Latin,] Bearing palms. Did. 
PA LMI PDE. adj. | palma and pes, Lat.) 
Webfooted; having the toes joined by 

a membrane. | 
It is deſcribed like fiffipedes, whereas it is a 
palmipede or finfooted like ſwans. Brown. 
Water-fowl which are palmipede, are whole 
footed, have very long necks, and yet but ſhort 
legs, as ſwa. 18. | Ray. 
PA'LMISTER. #. /. [from palma.] One 
who deals in palmiſtry. Di#. 


PA'LMISTRY. 2. J. [ palma, Latin.] 
1. The cheat of foretelling fortune by the 
lines of the palm. | 
We ſhall not query what truth is in palmiſtry, or 
divination from lines of our hands of high denomi- 
nation. 1 Brown's Valgar Errours. 


PALM. "a2. 


Wich the fond maids in palm: 6 
They «ell the ſecret firſt which he reveals. Pris | 
2. Addiſon uſes it humorouſly for the «tion 

of the hand. | 8 
Going to relieve a common be | 
his Socket was picked 3 that being © Kind op 
miſtry at which this vermin are very dextrou;, 
Addiſon's Specbax. 
[from palm.) Bearing 


palms. 
In the moſt high and palmy ſtate of Rome, 
A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, 
The graves ſtood tenantleſs. Shakeſpeare's Ham 
She paſs'd the region which Panchea join d. 
And flying, left the palmy plains behind. Dryden, 
PALABILI TY. 2. . | from palpable.) 


Quality of being perceivable to the 
touch. 

He firſt found out palpability of colours; aud 
by the delicacy of his touch, could diſtinguiſh the 
different vibrations of the heterogeneous rays of 
light. 4 es Mart. Scribleru i. 
PA LPABLE. adj. [ palpable, French; 

palpor, Latin. ] 

1. Perceptible by the touch. 
Art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation? 

I ſee thee yet in form as palpable, 

As this which now I draw. 18 Matlab, 

Darkneſs muſt overſhadow all his bounds, - 
Palpable darkneſs ! and blot out three days. M. 

2, Groſs; coarſe; eaſily detected. 

That groſſer kind of heatheniſh idolatry, whereby 
they worſhipped the very works of their own hands, 
was, an abſurdity to reaſon ſo palpable, that the 
prophet David comparing idols and idolaters toge. 
ther maketh almoſt no odds between them. Hecker, 

They grant we err not in palpable manner, ue 
are not openly and notoriouſly impious. Heoker, 

He muſt not think to ſhelter himſelf from ſo 
palpable an abſurdity, by this impertinent diſtinc. 
tion. Tilletſons 

Having no ſurer guide, it was no wonder that 
they fell into groſs and palpable miſtakes, 

| Weoodward's Natural Hiſtory, 
3. Plain; eaſily perceptible. 

That they all have ſo teſtified, I ſee not how we 
ſhould poſſibly wiſh a proof more palpable, than 
this manifeſtly received and every where continued 
cuſtom of reading them publickly. Heoler. 

They would no longer be content with the in- 
viſible monarchy of God, and God diſmiſſed them 
to the palpable dominion of Saul. Helyday. 

Since there is ſo much difſimilitude between 
cauſe and effect in the more palpable phenomena, 
we can expect no leſs between them and their in- 
viſible efficients. Glanville, 


Pa"LPABLENESS. #. . [from palpable.) 
Quality of being palpable ; plainneſs; 
groſſneſs. | | 

PA'LPABLY. adv. [from palpable.] 

1. In ſuch a manner as to be perceived by 
the touch. 

2. Groſsly ; plainly. 8 

Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that 
had palpably taken ſhares of money; before the 


gave up their verdict, they prayed of the ſenate a 
guard, that they might do their conſciences juſtice. 


| Bacon. 


PAL PATION. 2. J. ¶ palpatio, palpor, Lat.] 
The act of feeling. ; 
To PA'LPITATE. v. a. | palpito, Latin; 

palpiter, Fr.] To beat as the heart; 
to flutter; to go pit a pat. 
PaLPITATION. 2. . [ palpitation, Fr: 


| from palpitate.] Beating or pants: 


that 
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chat alteration in the pulfs of the heart, 
upon frights or any other cauſes, which | 
makes it felt: natural 
ulſe goes on without diſtinction. 
Prbe beart Rrikes five hundred fort of pulſes 
in an hour; and hunted into ſuch continual pal- 
pitations, through anxiety and diſtraction, that fain | 
would it break. Harvey. 
1 knew the good company too well to feel any 
Ipitations at their approach. $42: Tatler. 
Anxiety and palpitations of the heart, are a ſign 
of weak fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Her boſom NE Ws 3 
Wich palpitations wild. bn's Spring. 
Pa'lLsGRAVE. 2. J. | palt/graff, German. ] 
A count or earl who has the overſeeing 
of a prince's palace. Did. 
Pars CAL. adj. 1 path. Afflicted 
with the pally ; paralytick. | 
pa“LsIE D. adj. [from palſy.) Diſeaſed 
with a pal! 15 | 


* a” 


woe » 


Aa 


all'd, 2 * 
es aſſuaged, and doth beg t ms 
Of paſjed eld. Shake peare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Though ſhe breathes in a few pious peaceful 
ſouls, like a phified perſon, ſhe ſcarce moves a 
limb. Decay of Piety. 
Let not old age long ſtretch his palſy'd hand; 
Thoſe who give late are importun'd each day. Gay. 
Pa'LsY. 1. J. [ paraly/is, Lat. thence pa- 
raly/y, paraſy, palaſy, palſy.] A priva- 
tion of motion or feeling, or both, pro- 
ceeding from ſome cauſe below the 
cerebellum, joined with a coldnels, 
flaccidity, and at laſt waſting of the 
parts. If this privation be in all the 
parts below the head, except the thorax 
and heart, it is called a-paraplegia ; if 
in one fide only, a hemiplegia; if in 
ſome parts only of one ſide, a paralyſis. 
There is a threefold diviſion of a palyy ; 
a privation of motion, ſenſation remain- 
ing; a privation of ſenſation, motion 
remaining; and laſtly, a privation of 
both together. Quincy. 
The palſy, and not fear, provokes me. Shakeſp. 
A palſy may as well ſhake an oak, as ſhake . 
delight of conſcience. South. 
To PALTER. v. z. [from paltron. Skin- 
ner.] To ſhift; to dodge; to play 
tricks. Not in uſe. | 
I muſt 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, 
And palter in the ſhift of lowneſs. Shakeſpeare. | 
Be theſe juggling fiends no more believ'd, | 
That palter with us in a double ſenſe ; 
That keep the word of promiſe to our ear, 


And break it to our hope. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 


And will not palter. Shakeſpeare's Julius. Cæ ſar. 
70 PA L TER. v. a. To ſquander: as, he 
palters his fortune. Ainſworth, 


PALTERER, #./. [from palter.] An un- 
ſincere dealer; a ] r | 


PaALTRINESS, 2 J. | from pal Th 

| . |; e 
ſtate of being 4 e | 
PALTRY. adj. 
icoundrel ; paltrocco, a low whore, Ita- 
lian,] Sorry; worthleſs ; deſpicable ; 
contemptible ; mean. My.” 

en turn your forces from this paltry fi 
And ſtir them up nn h rote? Shakeſp. 


A very diſhoneſt paltry ho i 
1 l boy, as appears in leavin 
his friend here in neceſſity, and JR him. S 


TE" . 
i 


Shakeſpeare. , 


8 compoſt is paltry and carried too late, 


for a natural uniform , 


phlets. 


C 5 | 
[ poltron, French, a To Pa MPHLET. V. 7. 


n huſbandry uſeth that many do hate. Tu/ſer. [ | phleteerse. 
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For knights are bound to feel no blows 
From paltry and unequal foes. Hudibras.. 
It is an ill habit to ſquander away our wiſhes upon 
paltry fooleries. L' Eftrange» 
en ſuch paltry ſlaves preſume 
To mix in treaſon, if the plot ſucceeds, 
They're thrown neglected by; but if it fails, 
They're ſure to die like dogs. 


in poetry. | 
Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips | 
With twenty thouſand kiſſes. Shakeſpeare. 
| - From camp to camp, ; 
Fire anſwers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shakeſp. 
A dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 


O'er the mid pavement. Gay. 


PAN. 2. /. [probably from palm, victory; 
as trump from triumph.] The knave of 


clubs. 
Ev'n mighty pam that kings and queens o'erthrew, 


And mow'd down armies in the-fights of lu. Pope. 
To PAMPER. v. a. 


[ pamberare, Italian. ] 
To glut; to fill with food; to ſaginate; 
to feed luxuriouſly. 

It was even as two phyficians ſhould take one 


| fick body in hand, of which the former would mi- 


niſter all things meet to purge and keep under the 
body, the other to _ and ſtrengthen it ſuddenly 
again; whereof what is to be looked for but a moſt 
dangerous relapſe ? Spenſer. 
You are more intemperate in your blood _. 
Than Venus, or thoſe pamper d animals | 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. Shakeſpeare. 
They are contented -as well with mean food, as 


thoſe that with the rarities of the earth do | yas col | 
their voracities. 


andys. 
Praiſe ſwelled thee to a proportion ready to burſt, 


it brought thee to feed upon the air, and to ſtarve þ 


thy ſoul, only to pamper thy imagination. South. 
With food 
Diſtend his chine and pamper him for ſport. Dryd. 
_ His lordſhip lolls within at eaſe, 


Pamp'ring his paunch with foreign rarities. Dryd. | 


To pamper'd inſolence devoted fall 


Prime of the flock and choiceft of the ſtall. Pope. 


PA'MPHLET. . /. { par un filet, Fr. 


Whence this word is written anciently, 
and by Caxton, paunffet.] A ſmall 


book ; properly a book ſold unbound, 
and only ſtitched. 
Com'ſt thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written par:ph/ets ſtudiouſſy devis'd ? Ebakeſp. 
I put forth a ſlight pamphlet about the elements 
of architecture. . Wotton. 
Since I have been reading many Engliſh pam- 
pblets and tractates of the ſabbath, I can hardly find 
any treatiſe wherein the uſe of the common ſervice 
by the miniſter, and the due frequenting thereof by 
the people, is once named among the duties or of- 
fices of ſanctifying the Lord's-day. White. 


He could not, without ſome tax upon himſelf 
and his miniſters for the not executing the laws, | 


look upon the bold licence of ſome in printing pam- 


As when ſome writer in a publick cauſe, 
His pen, to ſave a ſinking nation, draws, 
While all is calm, his arguments prevail, . 
Till pow'r diſcharging all her ſtormy bags, 


Flutters the feeble pamphlet into rags. Swift. 


To write ſmall books. - 


T put pen to paper, and ſomething I have done, | 


though in a poor pampbleting way. Hoxvel. 


PAMPHLETEER. 2. . [from pamphlet. 


A ſcribbler of ſmall books. 
The ſquibs are thoſe who in the common phraſe 


are called libellers, lampooners, and pampbleteers. 


| . Tatler. 
With great injuſtice I have been pelted by pam- 
Sift. 


% 


[75 Pax. v. a. An old word denoting to 


Addiſon's Cato. 
PA'LY. adj. [from pale.] Pale. Uſed only 


Clarendon, | 


[from the noun.] | 
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cloſe or join together, Ainſworth, 
PAN. 2, J. | ponne, Saxon. ] r 
1. A veſſel broad and ſhallow, in which 

proviſions are dreſſed or kept. 


This were but to leap out of the pan into the 


| Spenſer. 
The pliant braſs is aid 
On anvils, and of heads and limbs are made, 
Pans, cans. Dryden. 
2. The part of the lock of the gun that 
holds the powder. 


, Our attempts to fire the gun-powder in the pan 
of the piſtol, ſucceeded not. | Boyle. 


3. Any thing hollow : as, the brain paz. 

PAN ACEA. #. J. | panacte, French; 
rad,. An univerſal medicine. 

Panacr'a. 2. /. An herb. Ainſworth. . 


148482. 1. /. [from panis, bread.] 
PAN ADO. 1 Food made by boiling bread 
in water. 


| Their diet ought to be very ſparing; gruels, pa- 
nados, and chicken broth. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
PAN CAK E. 2. . [pan and cake.] Thin 
pudding baked in the frying- pan. 
A certain knight ſwore by his honour they were 
good pancackes, and ſwore by his honour the muſ- 


tard was naught, Shakeſpeare- 
The flour makes a very good pancale, mixed: 
with a little wheat flour. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


PancRA'TICAL. adj. [may and gb. J 
Excelling in all the gymnaſtick exer- 
ciſes. 


and, as Galen reporteth, able to perſiſt erect upon 
an oily plank, and not to be removed. by the force- 
of three men. Browne. 


the conglomerate ſort, ſituated between 
the bottom of the ſtomach and the ver- 
tebrz of the loins : 
abdomen, reaching from the liver to- 
the ſpleen, and is ſtrongly tied to the 
peritonæum, from which it receives its 
common membranes. It weighs com- 
monly four or five ounces. Ft is about 
ſix fingers breadth long, two broad, and 
one thick. 

and ſupple. 


* 


Quineys, 


Contained in the pancreas. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food 
moiftened with the ſalivais firſt chewed, then ſwal- 
lowed into the ſtomach, and. fo evacuated into the 
inteſtines, where being mixed with the choler and; 
pancreatick juice, it is further ſubtilized, and eafily 
finds its way in at the treight. orifices of the lacteoug 
VEINS. Fo Ray on the Creation, 

'The bile is fo acrid; that nature * furniſhed thg: 
pancreatick juice to temper its bitterneſs. Azbuthnor._ 


PN CY. t 1. % [corrupted, I ſuppoſe, 
Pa'nsY. from panacey, panacta-.] A 
flower; a kind of violet. 

The daughters of the flood have ſearch'd the: 
: mead 

For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's head; 
Pancies to pleaſe the fight, and caſſia ſweet to» 
ö ſmell. Dryden. 
1 The real eſſence of gold: is as impoſſible for us: 
to know, as for a. blind man to tell in what flower 
the colour of a panſy is, or is not. to be found, 
, whilithe has no idea of the colour of a panſy. Loc la. 
| From the brute beaſts humanity Ile: 4, 
And inthe panjy's life God's nrovidence. diſcern'dæ 


Hartes. 


- 
bs 


eser. . . ¶pandicùs, Latin.) 


I. A 


He was the moſt pancratical man of Greece, 


Pa'ncREaAs. 1. , [74 and g.] The 
panereas or ſweet bread, is a gland of 


it lies acroſs the 


Its ſubſtance is a little ſoft 


PaxnCREA'TICK. adj, [from Sancreas.T . 


. 
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1. A treatiſe that comprehends the whole 
of any ſcience. 


It were to be wiſhed, that the commons would | 


form a pande# of their power and privileges, to be 
confirmed by the entire legiſlative authority. Swift. 
2. The digeſt of the civil law. 
PanDEMICK. adj, {wa; and 3u®-. ] In- 
cident to a whole people. | 
Thoſe inftances bring a conſumption, under the 
notion of a pandemick or endemick, or rather verna- 
cular diſeaſe to England. Harvey. 
PANDER. . /. [This word is derived 
from Pandarus, the pimp in the ſtory of 
Troilus and Creſtda; it was therefore 
originally written pandar, till its ety- 
_ mology was forgotten.] A pimp; a 
male bawd ; a procurer ; an agent for 
the luſt or ill deſigns of another. | 


Let him, with his cap in hand, 
Like a baſe pander, hold the chamber door 
Whilſt by a ſlave 
| His faireſt daughter is contaminated. Shakeſpeare. 
| Thou art the pander to her diſhonour, and equally 
to me diſloyal, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
If ever you prove falſe to one another, ſince I 
have taken ſuch pains to bring you together, let 
all pitiful goers between be called panders after my 
name. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
The ſons of happy punks, the pander's heir, 
Are privileged 
To clap the firſt, and rule the theatre. Dryden. 
Thou haſt confeſs'd thyſelf the conſcious pander 
Of that pretended paſſion : | 
A ſingle witneſs infamouſly known, 
Againſt two perſons of unqueſtion'd fame. Dryden. 
My obedient honeſty was made 
The pander to thy luſt and black ambition. Rowe. 
Fo PAN DER. vp. a. [from the noun.] 
To pimp; to be ſubſervient to luſt or 
paſſion. | TIE 
Proclaim no ſhame, 5 
When the compulſive ardour gives the charge, 
Since firſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 5 
And reaſon panders will. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


PA'NDERLY. adj. [from pander.] Pimp- 
ing ; pimplike. 
Oh you panderly raſcals! there's a conſpiracy 


againſt me. Shakeſpeare. 
PAN DICULATTION. #. /. | pandiculans, 
Latin.] The reſtleſſneſs, ſtretching, 


and uneaſi neſs that uſually accompany 


the cold fits of an intermitting fever. 
Windy ſpirits, for want of a due volatilization, 
produce in the nerves a pandiculation, or oſcita- 
tion, or ſtupor, or cramp in the muſcles. Floyer. 
Pane. 2. . ¶ paneau, French. ] 
I. A ſquare of glaſs. 
The letters appear'd reverſe thro' the pane, 
But in Stella!s bright eyes they were plac'd right 
again. | Swift. 
The face of Eleanor owes more to that ſingle 
pane than to all the glaſles ſhe ever conſulted. 
Pope's Letters. 
2. A piece mixed in variegated works with 
other pieces. 
Him all repute - 
For his device in handſoming a ſuit, 
To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, and plait, 
Of all the court to have the beſt conceit. Donne. 


 PANEGY'RICK. ». / [ panegyrigue, Fr. 


Wavy ver. | An elogy; an encomiaſtick 
lece. 
The Athenians met at the ſepulchres of thoſe 
Nain at Marathon, and there made panegyricks up- 
on them. | 
That which is a ſatyr to other men muſt be a 
panegyrick to your lordſhip. Dryden. 
As he continues the exerciſes of theſe eminent 
virtues, he may be one of the greateſt men that 
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and, like green timber, warp. 


Stilling fleet. . 
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Tord, notunworthy the pen of ſome future Pliny. 


Prior. 
To chaſe our ſpleen, when themes like theſe 

' * increaſe, : ny 
Shall panegyrick reign, and cenſure ceaſe? Nung. 
PanEGY'RIST. #. /. [from panegyrick ; 
paneg yriſte, French.] One that writes 

_ praiſe ; encomiaſt. | 

Add theſe few lines out of a far more ancient 

panegyriſt in the time of Conſtantine the Great. 


| | Camden. 
PANEL. #./. | panellum, Latin; paneau, 
French. ; 


1. A ſquare, or piece of any matter in- 
ſerted between other bodies. 


end had panels of ſapphires, ſet in borders of gold. 
| | Bacon. 
Maximilian his whole hiſtory is digeſted into 
twenty-four ſquare panels of ſculpture in bas relief, 
| > Addiſon on Italy. 
This fellow will join you together as they join 
wainſcot ; then one of you will prove a ſhrunk panel, 
Shakeſpeare. 
A bungler thus, who ſcarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the panel ſplit. 

| Swift. 

2. [Panel, panellum, Latin; of the French 
fanne, 1d eſt, pellis or paneau, a piece or 
pane in Engliſh.] A ſchedule or roll, 
containing the names of ſuch jurors as 
the ſheriff provides to paſs upon a 
trial. And empannelling a jury, is 
nothing but the entering them into the 
ſheriff's roll or book. Comwel. 
Then twelve of ſuch as are indifferent, and are 
returned upon the principal panel, or the tales, 
are ſworn to try the ſame, according to evidence. 
: Hale's Hiſtory of England. 
PANG. 2. /. [either from pain, or Bang, 
Dutch, uneaſy.] Extreme pain ; ſud- 


den paroxiſm of torment. 
Say, that ſome lady 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart, 
As you have for Olivia. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
See how the pangs of death do make him grin. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Suff' rance made 
Almoſt each pang a death. Shateſp, Henry VIII. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again, 
In pangs ; and nature gave a ſecond groan, Milton. 
Juno pitying her diſaſtrous fate, 
Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate, 
My ſon advance 
Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 
Succeſcs let others teach, learn thou from me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitleſs induſtry. Dryd. 
I will give way | | 
To all the pangs and fury of deſpair. Addiſon. 
I ſaw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. 
TA Addiſon. 


Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee. Pepe. 
To PAN G. v. a. from the noun. ] To tor- 


ment cruelly. | 
If fortune divorce | 
It from the bearer ; tis a ſuff rance panging, 
As ſoul's and body's parting. Shakeſpeares 
I grieve myſelf 

To think, when thou ſhalt be diſedg'd by her, 

Whom now thou tir'ſt on, how thy memory 

Will then be pang d by me. Shakeſpeare. 
PA NICE. adj. [from Pan, groundleſs fears 

being ſuppoſed to be ſent by Pan.] 

Violent without cauſe, applied to fear. 

The ſudden ftir and panical fear, when chante- 
cleer was carried away by reynard. Camden's Remains. 


Which many reſpe& to be but a panick terror, 
and men do fear they juſtly know not what, 


our age has bred z and leave materials for a pane- 


* 


* 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Ah! come not, write not, think not once of me, 


| 


ö 
, 


1 


The chariot was all of cedar, ſave that the fore | 


— 


Denham. |} 


I left the! ty in a bent gb: ; 
Lions tbey are in council, lambs in fight. 95% 
PA NICK. . J. {[wanxe..,] 7 
. "fright without cavſe, 
Pa'xnNADE,' n. /. The curvet of a hog 

2 1 Ainfwort, 
PANNEL. #./. [| panneel, Dutch; 


£ 5 A kind of ruſtick ada. 
A pannel and wanty, pack-ſaddle and ped 


With line to fetch litter, and halters for hed, 7, 
His ftrutting ribs on both ſides ſhaw'd . 

Like furrows he himſelf had plow'd; 

For underneath the ſkirt of pannel, 

Twixt every two there was a channel. Hudibra: 


PA"NNEL. 2. /. The ſtomach of a hawk. 
PAN N 1 c L 4 | Ainfuerth, 
PA'NNICK. 1 J. A plant. 


The pannicle is a plant of the millet kind, differ. 
ing from that, by the diſpoſition of the floe., 


ſpike: it is ſowed in ſeveral parts of Europe, in 
the fields, as corn, for the ſuſtenance of the in- 
habitants; it is frequently uſed in particular pl:c; 
of Germany to make bread. Miller, 
September is drawn with a chearful countenance. 
in his left hand a handful of millet, oats, and pax. 
nicle. . | Peachen, 
Pannick affords a ſoft demulcent nouriſhment, 
1 | Arbuthn, 
PANnNIER. 2. / panier, French.] A 
baſket ; a wicker veſſel, in which fruit, 


or other things, are carried on a horſe. 
The worthleſs brute 
Now turns a mill, or drags a loaded life, 
Beneath two panniers, and a baker's wife. Dido. 
We have reſolved to take away their whole club 
in a pair of panniers, and impriſon them in a cup. 
board. Addijm, 


Pano'PLY, 3. * [ aromas] C omplete 
armour, 


| In arms they ſtood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent hok ! 
Soon banded. Milton's Paradiſe Lift 


We had need to take the chriſtian aneh, to 
put on the whole armour of God. Ray en Creation. 


Pa'nsy. 2. . A flower, See Paxcy, 


ſudden terror, or after hard labour, 
Yet might her piteous heart be ſeen to pam 2nd 
quake. Spen er. 
Below the bottom of the great abyſs, 
There where one centre reconciles all things, 
The world's profound heart pants. Craſhaw, 
If I am to loſe by ſight the ſoft pantings, which 
J have always felt when I heard your voice, poll 
out theſe eyes before they lead me to be . w. 
alt. 
2. To have the breaſt heaving, as fer 


want of breath. 
Pluto pants for breath from out his call, 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. Dry 6h 
Miranda will never have her eyes ſwell wich fat- 
neſs, or part under a heavy load of fleſh, till he 
has changed her religion. 2 Law. 
3. To play with intermiſſion. 
The whiſp'ring breeze 
| Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pop 
4. To long; to wiſh earneſtly : with 4 
or for, 
They pant after the duſt of the earth, on 5 
head of the poor. | Ami, Us J. 
Who pants for glory, finds but ſhort repoſe, 1 
A breath revives him, and a breath o erthrows. Popes 


PANT. 2. from the verb.] Palpi- 


tation; motion of the heart. 
Leap thou, attire and all, 4 ther 
Through proof of harneſs, to my heart, an 


ol te 
Ride on the parts triumphing. Shake . 
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A ſudden | 


and feeds, which, of this, grow in a cloſe thick 


To PANT. v. 2. | panteler, old French.] 
1. To palpitate; to beat as the heart in 
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peur on. . , [pamalon; French.] 


garment. anciently worn, in 


A man's ; 
which the breeches and ſtockings were 
N f a piece. Hamer. 
: __ N The ſixth age nog 
he lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, | 
—_ lpeRtacies on nole, and pouch on fide, 


The French irs conquer'd once, 
ive us laws for pantaloons, : 
oe . of breeches and the gathers. Hudibras. 


-xTESS. . / [dy/pnaa.] The difficulty 
1 in a hawk. Ainſworth. 
. Lad du⁰ν.! A temple 
of all the gods. | 


HER. 1. , [wende 3 panthera, Lat. 
„ F LE A ſpotted wild 
beaſt; a pard. 


t the panther and with me, 
8 — hound. Shakeſpeare. 
Pan, or the univerſal, is painted with a goat's 
face, about his ſhoulders a panther s ſkin. Peacham. 
I be panther's ſpeckled hide 
Flow'd o'er his armour with an eaſy pride. Pope. 
Pa'nTILE. #./. A gutter tile. 
Pa'nTINGLY. adv. [from panting. ] 
With palpitation. | 
She heav'd the name of father 
Pantingly ſorth, as if it preſt her heart. Shakeſp. 
Pa'nTLER. #. J. | panetier, French. ] The 
officer in a great family, who keeps the 


bread, anmer. 
When my old wife liv'd, 
She was both pantler, butler, cook. 
He would have made a good pantler, he would 
have chipped bfead well. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Pa"xTOFLE. n. /. | pantoufle, Fr. panto- 
fula, Italian.] A flipper. 
Melpomene has on her feet, her high cothurn or 
tragick pantofles of red velvet and gold, beſet with 
Pearls. Peacham. 

Pa"xNTOMIME. 2. J. [a%; and uid; pan- 
tomime, Fr.] 

1. One who has the power of univerſal 
mimickry ; one who expreſſes his mean 
ing by mute action; a buffoon, | 

Not that I think thoſe pantomimes, 
Who vary action with the times, 
Are lefs ingenious in their art, 
Than thoſe who duly act one part. 

2. A ſcene; a tale exhibited, only in 
geſture and dumb ſhew. 


He put off the repreſentation of pantomimes till 
late hours, on market- days. Arbuthnot. 


Pa'xToOx. . J. A ſhoe contrived to re- 
cover a narrow and hoof-bound heel. 


—_ ES Farrier's Die. 
Pa NTRY. #. /. | paneterie, French; pa- 
narium, Latin.) The room in which 
provifions are repoſited. 5 
| The Italian artizans diftribute the kitchen, 
Pane, bakehouſe under ground. Worton's Archit. 
4 What work they make in the pantry and the 
rder, E Eftrange. 
„He ſhuts himſelf up in the pantry with an old 
5 s pſy, once in a twelvemonth. Addiſon's Specrator. 
ar. n,. papa, Italian; pappe, Dutch; 
Fapilla, Latin.] 
1. The nipple; the dug ſucked. 
= . Some were ſo from their ſource endu'd, 
treat dame Nature, from whoſe fruitfu 
Their well-heads ſpring. 


Out ſword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus. — s = 


l 
Sooke. 


Ay, that left Pap, where heart doth hop. Shakeſp. 


An infant making to the paps would preſs 
72 meets, inſtead of milk, a Falling ** Dryden. 
OL, II. 1 | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Hudibras.. 
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. 
In weaning young creatures, the beſt way is 
never to let them ſuck the ga. Ray on Creation 
That Timothy Trim and [ack were the ſaalle 
perſon, was proved, particularly by a mole under 
|  theleft pap. Arbuthnot. 
2. Food made for infants, with bread 
boiled in water. 


2 


. 
” 


The noble ſoul by age grows luſtier; 
We muft not ſtarve, nor hope to pamper her 
With woman's milk and 74 unto the end. Donne. 
| Let the powder, after it has done boiling, be well 
beaten up with fair water to the conſiſtence of thin 
Pap ' | Beyle. 
3. The pulp of fruit. Ainſworth. 
PAPA. n./. [wanna ; papa, Latin.) A 
fond name for father, uſed in many 
r 
Where there are little maſters and miſſes in a 
houſe, bribe them, that they may not tell tales to 
papa and mamma. Swift. 
 Pa'pacy. . /. | papat, papauté, French; 
from papa, the pope.] Popedom ; of- 
fice and dignity of biſhops of Rome. 
Now there is aſcended to the papacy a perſonage, 
that though he loves the chair of the papacy well, 
yet he loveth the carpet above the chair. Bacon. 
PA'PAL. adj. | papal, French.] Popiſh; 
23 to the pope; annexed to the 
biſhoprick of Rome. | 


he was bound to maintain the privileges of the Ne- 
| "therlands; this papal! indulgence hath been the 
cauſe of ſo many hundred thouſands ſlain. Raleigh. 
Pa'raw. 2. /. | papaya, low Latin; pa- 
paya, papayer, French.] A plant. 
| The fair papato, 
Now but a ſeed, preventing Nature's law, 
In half the circle of the haſty year, 
Projects a ſhade, and lovely fruits does wear. 
| Waller. 
PaPa'VEROUS. adj. [| papavereus; from 
Fapaver, Lat. a poppy.] Reſembling 
pies. | 
Mandrakes afford a pa 
odour, whether in the le 


or apple. Brown. 

PAPER. . J. ¶ papier, French; papyrus, 
Latin. ] 

1. Subſtance on which men write and 

rint; made by macerating linen rags 

in water, and then grinding them to 


pulp and ſpreading them in thin ſheets. 
I have ſeen her unlock her cloſet, take forth 
paper. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. Piece of paper. 


"Tis as impoſſible to draw regular characters on a 
trembling mind, as on a ſhaking paper. Locke. 


3. Single ſheet printed, or written. It is 


erous and unpleaſant 


or any thing printed on a ſheet. | Feuille 
volante. |] 
What ſce you in thoſe papers, that you loſe 
So much complexion ? look ye how they change 
Their cheeks are paper. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
4. It is uſed for deeds of ſecurity, or bills 
of reckoning. 
He was ſo careleſs after bargains, that he never 
received ſcript of paper of any to whom he ſent, 
nor bond of any fot performance of covenants. 


Fell. 
Nothing is of more credit or requeſt, than a 


petulant paper, or ſcoffing verſes. Ben Jonſon. 
They brought a paper to me to be fign'd. Dryd. 
Do the prints and papers lie ? Swift. 
PAPER. adj. Any thing flight or thin. 
There is but a thin paper wall between great 
diſcoveries and a perfect ignorance of them. Burnet. 
To PAPER. v. 4. [from the noun.) To 
regiſter. F 


{ 


Sbat:ſpeare, |  Sleepthena litl, pap content is making. Sidney. | 


The pope releaſed Philip from the oach, by which 


uſed particularly of eſſays or journals, 


_ 


—_— 


: 


| 


q 
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P AP 
He makes up the file 


Of all the gentry : and his own letter 


Mutt fetch in him he papers. Shak. Henry VIII. 
PAPERMAKER. #. /. [ paper and maker.] 
One who makes paper. | 
PA'PERMILL. #./. [ paper and mill.] A 
mill in which rags are ground for paper. 

Thou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed; and con- 
trary to the king, and his dignity, thou haſt built 
a paper-mill. „ . Shakeſpearee 
ParEg'SCENT. adj. Containing pap ; in- 
clinable to pap. | 
Demulcent, and of eaſy digeſtion, moiſtening 
and reſolvent of the bile, are vegetable ſopes ;- as 
honey, and the juices of ripe fruits, ſome of the 
cooling, lacteſcent, fapeſcent plants; as cichory 
and lettuce. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 
PAPI'LIO. n. / Latin; papillen,. Pr.] 
A butterfly; a moth of various colours. 
Conjectute cannot eftimate all the kinds of pa- 
pilios, natives of this iſland, to fall ſhort of three 
hundred. | Ray. 
PayriLioNA'CEOUS. adj. [from papilio, 
Latin. ] 
The flowers of ſome plants are called popiliona- 
ceous by botaniſts, which repreſent ſomething of 
the figure of a butterfly, with its wings diſplayed ; 
and here the petala, or flower leaves, are always 
of a diform figure : they are four in number, but 
Joined together at the extremities; one of theſe is 
uſually larger than the reſt, and is erected in the 
middle of the flower, and by ſane called vexillum : 
the plants that have this flower are of the, legu- 
minous kind; as peaſe, vetches, &c. Quincy. 
All leguminous plants are, a3 the learned ſay, 
papilicnaceous, or bear butterflied lowers. Harte. 


PAPILLARY. adj. [ from papilla.) *Hav- 


PA'PILLOUS, ing emulgent veſſels, or 
reſemblances of paps. 


Malpighi concludes, becauſe the outward cover 
of the tongue is perforated, under which lie pa- 


pillary parts, that in theſe the taſte lieth. Derbam. 


Nutritious materials that lip through the de- 
fective papillary ſtrainers. Blackmore. 
The papillous inward coat of the inteſtines is ex- 
tremely ſenſible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
PA'*PIST. 2. / | papifte, French; papifta, 
Latin.] One that adheres to the com- 
munion of the pope and church of Rome. 
The pringipal clergyman had frequent conferences 
with the prince, to perſuade him to change his reli- 
gion, and become a papiſt. Clarendon. 


Pa Is TICAL. aj. from papift.] Popiſh; 


adherent to popery. 


you. Whitgifte. 


Paer'sTRY. 2. /. [from papift.] Popery; 


the doctrine of the Romiſh-church. 
Papiſtry, as a ſtanding pool, covered and over- 
flowed all England. Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 
A great number of pariſhes in England conſiſt of 

rude and ignorant men, drowned in P 
bitgi Cs 


Pa"'ppous. adj. [ pappoſus, low Latin. ] 
Having that ſoft light down, growing 
out of the ſeeds of ſome plants; ſuch 
as thiſtles, dandelyon, hawk-weeds, 
which buoys them up ſo in the air, that 
they can be blown any where about with 
the wind: and, therefore, this diſtin. 


guiſhes one kind of plants, which is 


called pappoſa, or pappoſi flores. Quincy, 
Another thing argumentative of providence is, 
that pappous plumage growing upon the tops of 
ſome ſeeds, whereby they are wafted with the 
wind, and by that means diſſeminated far and 
wide. Ray on the Creations 


Dandelion, and moſt of the pappous kind, have 
long numerous feathers, by which they are wafted 
every way. | | 


Mm 


Der ban. 


There are ſome papiſtical practitioners among 


PAP. ' 


« > 
Ow 


PI 
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Pr r. adj. [from aþ.] Soft; ſuecu- 
lient * ivided. | — 

Theſe were converted into fens, where the ground, 


being ſpungy, ſucked up the water, and the looſen- 


ed ſwelled into a ſoft and ſubſtance. 
3560 fn Burnet. 
Its tender and pappy fleſh cannot, at once, be 


fitted to be nouriſhed by ſolid diet. Ray. 
PAR. n. /. [Latin.] State of equality; 
| equivalence ; equal value. This word 
is not elegantly uſed, except as a term 
of traffick. | 2 
To eftimate the par, it is neceſſary to know 
how much filver is in the coins of the two coun- 
tries, by which you charge the bill of — 
Locke. 
Exchequer bills are below par. Swift. 
My friend is the ſecond after the treaſurer ; the 
reſt of the great officers are much upon a par. 
Swift. 
PARABLE. adj. | parabilis, Latin.] Eaſi- 
ly procured, Not in uſe. 8 
They were not well wiſhers unto parable phyſic, 


from the phœnix. Brotun. 
PA RABLE. . /. [wagaGon parabole, 


der which ſomething elſe is figured. 
Balaam took up his parable, and ſaid, Numbers. 
In the parable of the talents, our Saviour plainly 
teacheth us, that men are rewarded according to the 
improvements they make. Nelſon. 
What is thy fulſome parable to me? 
My body is from all diſeaſes free. Dryden. 
PARABO LA. n. J. [Latin.] 
The parabola is a conick ſection, ariſing from 
a cone's being cut by a plane parallel to one of its 
fides, or parallel to a plane that touches one fide of 
the cone. Harris. 
Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets been 
greater or leſs than they are now, at the ſame diſ- 
tances from the ſun, they would not have revolved 
in concentrick circles as they do, but have moved 
in hyperbolas or parabolas, or in ellipſes, very ex- 
centrick. ö Bentley. 
| PaRaBO'LICAL, } adj. [ parabolique, Fr. 
PARABOCLICEk. from parable.] 
1. Expreſſed by parable or ſimilitude. 
Such from the text decry the parabolical expoſi- 
tion of Cajetan. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The ſcheme of theſe words is figurative, as 
being a parabolical deſcription of God's vouchſafing 
to the world the invaluable blefling of the goſpel, 
by the fimilitude of a king. South, 
2. Having the nature or form of a para- 


bola. from parabola. ] 

The pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the 
fame ſuperficies with the white, but riſeth up a 
hillock above its convexity, and is of an hyperboli- 
cal or parabolical figure. 3. 

The incident ray will deſcribe, in the refract- 
ing medium, the parabolick curve. Cheyne, 


PaRaBOLICALLY. adv. | from parabo- 
lical.] | 


1. By way of parable or ſimilitude. 
Theſe words, notwithſtanding parabolically in- 
tended,. admit no literal inference. Brown. 


2. In the form of a parabola. 
PaRA"BOLISM. 2. J. In algebra, the di- 


a known quantity that is involved or 
multiplied in the firſt term. Dia. 
PARA BOLOILID. 2. |. | nzean and 7.0 ..] 
A paraboliform curve in geometry, 
whoſe ordinates are ſuppoſed to be 1n 


tio of their reſpective abſciſſæ: there 

is another ſpecies ; for if you ſuppoſe 

the parameter, multiplied into the ſquare 
5 p 


or remedies eaſily acquired, who derived medicines | 


French.] A ſimilitude; a relation un- 


viſion of the terms of an equation, by 


ſubtriplicate, fubquadruplicate, &c. ra- 
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of the abſeiſſa, to be equal to the cube 
of the ordinate ; then the curve is called 
a ſemicubical paraboloid, Harris. 
PARACENTE'SIS. 2. /. | magaxiihnow, war 
rio, to pierce 3, paracente/e, Fr.] 
hat operation, whereby any of the| 
venters are perforated to let out any 

matter; as tapping in a tympany. 
uincy. 
adj. Le and x- 
1 Deviating 


PARACE'NTRICAL., 
| PARACE'NTRICK. 
from circularity. 
Since the planets move in the elliptick orbits, 
in one of whoſe foci the ſun is, and, by a radius 
from the ſun, deſcribe equal areas in equal times, 
we muſt find out a law for the parucentrical motion, 


that may make the orbits elliptic. Cheyne. 
PARADE. 2. . | parade, French. ] 
1. Shew; oſtentation. | , 8p 
He is not led forth as to a review, but as to a 


battle; nor adorned for parade, but execution. 
5 Granville. 
Be rich; but of your wealth make no parade, 
At leaſt, before your maſter's debts are paid. Swift. 
2. Proceſſion; aſſembly of pomp. 
The rites perform'd, the parſon paid, 
In ſtate return d the grand parade. 
3. Military order. 
The cherubim ſtood arm'd | 
To their night-watches in warlike parade. Milton. 
4. Place where troops draw up to do 
duty and mount guard. | 


5. Guard; poſture of defence. 
Accuſtom him to make judgment of men by 
their inſide, which often ſhews icſelf in little things, 
when. they are not in parade, and upon their guard. 
Locke on Education. 
PARADIGM. *. F - [ wagaTuywas ] Ex- 
ample. CS 
PARADISI'ACAL. adj, [from paradi/e.] 
Suiting paradiſe ; making paradiſe. 
The antients expreſs the ſituation of paradiſiacal 
earth in reference to the ſea. Burnet. 
Such a mediocrity of heat would be ſo far from 
exalting the earth to a more happy and paradiſiacal 
Rate, that it would turn it to a barren wilderneſs. 
Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
The ſummer is a kind of heaven, when we wan- 
der in a paradiſiacal ſcene, among groves and gar- 
dens; but, at this ſeaſon, we are like our poor 
firſt parents, turned out of that agreeable, though 
ſolitary life, and forced to look about for more 
people to help to bear our labours, to get into 
warmer houſes, and hive together in cities. Pope. 


PARADISE. 2. J. [naea3io®-; paradiſe, 
French. ] 


1. The bliſsful regions, in which the firſt 
pair was placed. 


Longer in that paradiſe to dwell, 
The law I gave to nature him forbids. 
2. Any place of felicity. 
Conſideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipt th' offending Adam out of him; 
Leaving his body as a paradiſe, 
T' invelope and contain celeſtial ſpiritss Shale. 
If he ſhould lead her into a fool's paradiſe, 
It were very groſs behaviour. Shak. Romeo and Jul. 
Why, nature, bower the ſpirit of a fiend LY 
In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh ? Shakeſpeare. 
| The earth 1 
Shall all be paradiſe, far happier place ä 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days. Milton. 


PARADOX. x. /. [ faradoxe, French; 
| ©424946-.] A tenet contrary to re- 
ceived opinion; an aſſertion contrary to | 


appearance; a poſition in appearance 
abſurd. 


| Swift. 


Milton. 


_ Ms. 


PARADO'XICALNESS. #. J 


PaRaDoxOLOGY. #. J. [from faradex.] 
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Inke It appear In hew not to be altogether. . 
n appear in ſhew not altogether. unter. 


'You undergo too ſtfict a paradox, ka 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. $þ,; < 

"Tis an unnatural paradox in the doctrine of 
cauſes, that evil ſhould proceed from goodneſ;. 


In their love of God, men can —_—— 
affectionate: it is as true, though it may ſeem 
paradox, that in their hatred of fin, - men ma he . 
ſometimes too paſſionate. | 8 Fa 

'Tis not poſſible for any man in his wits, dou 
never ſo much addicted to paradoxes, to belic;e 
otherwiſe, but that the whole is greater than t 
part; that contradictions cannot be both ee 
that three and three make fix, that four ĩs more than 
three. 7 3 Wilkins, 
PaRADO'XICAL. adj, [ from parades, 
1, Having the nature of a paradox, * 

| What hath been every where opinioned by all 

men, is more than paradexical to diſpute. Bron 

Strange it is, how the curioſity of men, thee 
have been active in the inſtruction of beaſts, among 
thoſe many paradoxical and unheard-of imitation;. 
ſhould not attempt to make one ſpeak. Broten. 
Theſe will ſeem ftrange and paradexical to one 
that takes a proſpect of the world. Norris. 
2. Inelined to new tenets, or notions con- 
trary to received opinions. 
PARADO'XICALLY. adv. [from paradox. 

In a paradoxical manner; in a manner 
contrary to received opinions, 

If their vanity of appearing fingular puts them 
upon advancing paradoxes, and proving them 23 
paradoxically, they are uſually laught at. Collar. 


from para- 
dox.] State of being paradoxical. 


The uſe of paradoxes. | 

Perpend the difficulty, which obſcurity, or un. 
avoidable paradoxology, muſt put upon the at. 
tempter. Brus. 
PARA OOO E. 2. . [magaywyn ; paragege, 
French.] A figure whereby a letter 
or ſyllable is added at the end of a 
word, without adding any thing to the 
ſenſe of it: as, vaſt, waſtly. Dia, 
PARAGON. 2. /. ¶ paragon, from parage, 
equality, old French; paragone, Ital.] 
1. A model; a pattern; ſomething ſu- 

premely excellent. | 
| An angel ! or, if not, 

An earthly paragon. Shakeſpeare. 

Tunis was never graced before with ſuch a 

paragon to their queen. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt 
2. Companion ; fellow. | 
Alone he rode without his paragon» Spenſer, 
To PARAGON. v. 4. [ paragonner, Fr. 
1. To compare; to parallel; to menue: 

in competition. | 

The picture of Pamela, in little form, he wore 

in a tablet, purpoſing to paragon the little one with 

Artefia's length, not doubting but even, in that 

little quantity, the excellency of that would ſhine 


through the weakneſs of the other. Sidi. 
I will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Cæſar paragon again 
My man of men. Shakeſpearts 
| Proud ſeat 
Of Lucifer, ſo by alluſion call'd | | 
Of that bright ſtar to Satan paragon d. Miltans 


2. To equal; to be equal to. 
' He hath atchiev'd a ma'd 
That paragons deſcription and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens 
Sbazeſpeaſe. 
We will wear our mortal ſtate with her, 
Catharine our queen, before the primeſt 2 
That's paragon d i th* world. Shake Hewy Ve 


| A gloſle there is to colour that paradox, and 


| 


PA'RAGRAPH. . J [ paragrapht, Ft 
| waga g. 
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| _ laſt paragraph, I have tranſcribed the 
moſt important parts. | Swift. 
ParaGRAPHICALLY. adv, [from fara- 
graph.] By paragraphs ; with. diſtin 


breaks or diviſions, | 
adj, [from paral- 
: | | ON Pertaining 

to a parallax, a 


PARALLAX. . % [wagdhatc.] The 
diſtance between the true and apparent 
lace of the ſun, or any ſtar viewed 
from the ſurface of the earth. 
By what firange parallax or optick. fill 
Of vifion multiply d. Milton's Paradiſe Regain d. 
Licht moves from the ſun to us in about ſeven 


PaRALLACTICAL, 
* 
PARALLACTICE. 


or eight minutes time, which diſtance is about 


40,000,000 Engliſh miles, ſuppoſing the horizontal 
parallax of the ſun to be about twelve ſeconds. 
Newton's Opticks. 


PARALLEL. adj. L.; faral- 
lele, French. 3 
1. Extended in the ſame direction, and 
reſerving always the ſame diſtance, 

Piſtorting the order and theory of cauſes per- 
pendicular to their effects, he draws them aſide 
unto things whereto they run parallel, and their 
proper motions would never meet together. Brown. 

2, Having the ſame tendency. 

When Low runs parallel with the laws of God 
and our country, it cannot be too much cheriſhed ; 
but when the dictates of honour are contrary to 
thoſe of religion and equity, they are the great de- 
pravations of human nature. Acddiſon. 

3. Continuing the reſemblance through 


many particulars; equal; like. 
The foundation principle of peripateticiſm is 
exactly parallel to an acknowledged nothing. 
Glanville, 
I fhall obſerve 1 to the oY 
and wedding ſuit in the behaviour of perſons o 
fgure, x Addiſon. ' 
In the parallel place before quoted, Leſley. 
Compare the words and phraſes in one place of 
an author, with the ſame in other places of the 


ſame author, which are generally called parallel | 


places. | Watts. 
PARALLEL. 2. . [from the adjective.] 

1. Line continuing its courſe, and ſtill re- 
maining at the ſame diſtance from an- 

other line. | 

Who made the ſpider parallels deſign, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or ine? Pope. 
2. LG on the globe marking the lati- 

tude, 


3. Direction conformable to that of an- 
bother line. | 
Diſſentions, like ſmall ſtreams, are firſt begun, 
Scarce ſeen they riſe, but gather as they run 
So lines, that from their parallel decline, 
More they proceed, the more they Kill digjoin. 
| . Garth, 
4. Reſemblance ; conformity continued 
through many particulars ; likeneſs, 
Such a reſemblance of all parts, 
Life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts; 
She lights her torch at theirs to tell, | 
And ſhew the world this parallel. Denham. 
"T'wixt earthly females and the moon, 
All parallels exactly run. Swifr's Miſcellauy. 


5 Compariſon made. 
The parallel holds in the gainleſsneſs, as well as 
laborĩouſneſs of the work. Decay of Piety. 
A reader cannot be more rationally entertained, 
than by comparing and drawing a parallel between 
his own private character, and that of other per- 
ſons. Addiſon. 
6. Any thing reſembling another, 
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Thon , ungrateful brute, if thou -wouldſt find | 


thy parallel, go to hell, which is both the region 
and the emblem of ingratitude. - Fl 

For works like theſe, let deathleſs journals tell, 
None but thyſelf can be thy parallel. Pope. 

To PARALLEL. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To place, ſo as always to keep the 
ſame direction with another line. 

The Azores having a middle ſituation between 
theſe continents and that vaſt tract of America, 
the needle ſeemeth equally diſtracted by both, and 
diverting unto neither, doth parallel and place it- 
ſelf upon the true meridian. Brown. 

2. To keep in the ſame direction; to 
level. | 

The loyal ſufferers abroad became ſubjected to 
the worſt effect of baniſhment, and even there ex- 
pelled and driven from their flights: ſo paralleling 
in their exigencies the moſt immediate objects of 
that monſter's fury. Fell. 

His life is parallel d 
Ev'n with the ſtroke and line of his great juſtice. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To correſpond to. 

That he ftretched out the north over the empty 
places, ſeems to parallel the expreſſion of David, he 
ſtretched out the earth upon the waters. Burnet, 

4. To be equal to; to reſemble through 
many particulars. | 

In the fire, the deſtruction was ſo ſwift, ſudden, 
vaſt, and miſerable, as nothing can parallel in ſtory. 

| Dryden. 
5. To compare. | 

I parallel d more than once, our idea of ſubſtance, 
with the Indian philoſopher's he-knew-not-what, 
which ſupported the tortoiſe. Locke. 

PARALLE LISM. 2. /. [paralleliſme, Fr. 


from parallel.] State of being parallel. 
The paralleliſm and due proportionated inclina- 
tion of the axis of the earth. Mz:zre's Divine Dial. 
Speaking of the paralleliſm af the axis of the 
earth, I demand, whether it be better to have the 
axis of the earth ſteady and perpetually parallel to 
itſelf, or to have it careleſsly tumble this way and 
that way. Ray on the Creation. 


PARALLELOGRAM. 2. /. [waca\anne- 
and yvuua; parallelograme, French. ] 
In geometry, a right lined quadrilateral 
figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are parallel 
and equal. Harris. 

The experiment we made in a loadſtone of a 
parallelogram, or long figure, wherein only invert- 
ing the extremes, as it came out of the fire, we 
altered the poles. Brown. 

We may have a clear idea of the area of a paral- 
lclogram, without knowing what relation it bears to 
the area of a triangle. ; Watts. 

PARALLELOGRA MICAL. adj. from pa- 
rallelogram.] Having the properties of 
a parallelogram. <0 

PARALLELOPIPED. #. . [from paral- 
lelopi pede, French.] A ſolid figure con- 
tained under ſix parallelograms, the 
oppoſites of which are equal and pa- 
rallel; or it is a priſm, whoſe baſe is 
a parallelogram: it is always triple to 
a pyramid of the ſame baſe and height. 

1 5 | Harris, 
Two priſms alike in ſhape I tied ſo, that their 
axes and oppoſite ſides being parallel; they com- 
poſed a Sera e | Newton. 
Cryſtals that hold lead are yellowiſh, and of a 
cubic or parallelopiped figure. Wodward. 

PA'RALOGISM. 3. y [T2canyioucs 3 pa- 

ralogiſme, Fr.] A falſe arguwant. 
That becauſe they have not a bladder of gall, 


like thoſe we obſerve in others, they have no gall |. 


at all, is a paralogiſm not admittible, a fallacy that 
dwells not in a cloud, and needs not the 1un to 
ſcatter its 


% 


South, 


| 


—_c 


Brown's Vulgar Errarse | That unſubſtantial death is amorous, 
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Modern writers, making the drachma leſs. than 
the denarius, others equal, have been deceived-by a 
double paralogiſm, in ſtanding too nicely upon the 
bare words of the ancients, without examin n; the 
things. A, u brot. 

If a ſyllogiſm agree with the rules given for the 
conſtruction of it, it is called a true argument: if 
it diſagree with theſe rules, it is a paralogiſm, or 
falſe argument. | . Watts. 

PARALOOT. #./. Falſe reaſoning. 

That Methuſelah was the longeſt liver of all 
the poſterity. of Adam, we quietly believe; but 
that he muſt needs be ſo, is perhaps below paralogy 
to deny. rotun. 

PARALYSIS. . /. Cragdbve; paraly/ie, 
French.] A pally. N | 

parte adj. [from paralyſis; 

PARALY'TICK. faralytigue, French. ] 
Palſied; inclined to palſy. 

Nought ſhall it profit, that the charming fair, 
Angelic, ſofteſt work of heav'n, draws near 
To the cold ſhaking paralytick hand, 

Senſeleſs of beauty. | Prior. 

If a nerve be cut, or ſtreightly bound, that goes 
to any muſcle, that muſcle ſhall immediately loſe 
its motion: which is the caſe of paralyticks. 

Derham, 

The difficulties of breathing and ſwallowing, 
without any tumour after long diſeaſes, proceed 
commonly from a reſolution or paralytical diſpoſi- 
tion of the parts. Arbuthnct. 

ParRa"METER. #. . The latus rectum 
of a parabola, is a third proportional to 
the abſciſſa and any ,ordinate ; ſo that 
the ſquare of the ordinate is always 
equal to the reQangle under the para- 
meter and abſciſſa: but, in the ellipſis 
and hyperbola, it has a different pro- 
portion. Harris. 

PARAMOUNT. adj. | per and mount. 

1. Superiour; having the higheſt juriſdic- 
tion: as, lord paramount, the chief of 
the ſeigniory : with to. | 

Leagues within the ſtate are ever pernicious te 
monarchies ; for they raiſe an obligation, paramount 
to obligation of ſovereignty, and make the king, 
tanquam unus ex nobis. Bacon, 

The dogmatiſt's opinioned aſſurance is paramount 
to argument. Glanville, 

If all power be derived from Adam, by divine 
inſtitution, this is a right antecedent and paramount 
to all government; and therefore the poſitive laws 
of men cannot determine that which is itſelf the 
foundation of all law. | Lockes 

Mankind, ſeeing the apoſtles poſſeſſed of a power 
plainly paramount to the powers of all the known 
beings, whether angels or demons, could not 
queſtion their being inſpired by God. Wit. 

2. Eminent; of the higheſt order.. 

John a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet 
raiſed a tage higher in the midſt of a ſquare gal- 
lows, as a traitor paramount; and a number of 
his chief accomplices were hanged upon the lower 


ſtory round him. | Bacon- 
PARAMOUN T. 2. /. The chief. 
In order came the grand infernal peers, 
Midſt came their mighty paramount. Miltan. 


Pa RAuouR. 2. / | par and amour, Fr.] 


1. A loyer or wooer. | 
| Upon the floor 4 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies ſat, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour, 
The which them did in modeſtwiſe amate, 
And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Spenſer. 
No ſeaſon then for her | 
To wanton with the ſun her luſty parumour. Milt. 


2. A miſtreſs. It is oblolete in both 
ſenſes, though not inelegant or unmu- 


ſical. 
Shall I believe 
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Andi that the lean abhorred monſter keeps interpretation; not literal; not verbal, | Wich what face could ſuch a great man : 
Fl Thee here in dark to be his paramour ?. Shakeſp. PAR Arr. =. / Tex and gen- begged ſuch a parcel of the crown lands, one . 1 
PARANYMPE, n. . [Tags and vH wy fparaphrenefie, Frenc 4 I | vaſt ſum of money, another the forfeite] eſtate; 
. paranymphe, French. # Pargpbrenitis is an inflammation of the dia- 1 I have known penſions given to ede ren. : 


1. A brideman ; one who leads the bride 
to her marriage. 
| The Timnian bride 
Had not ſo ſoon prefer'd 


phragm. The ſymptoms are a violent fever, a 
moſt exquiſite pain increaſed upon inſpiration, b 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from a pleuriſy, in which 
80 the greateſt pain is in expiration. Arbuthnet. 
Thy parazymph, worthleſs to thee compar'd, ParaqQueE To. 2. J. A little parrot. 
. Succeſſor in thy bed. | Milton's Agoniſtes. | PARASANG. #. J. [ faraſanga. ] A Per- 
2. One who countenances or ſupports an- fian meaſure of length. 
other. s | Since the mind is not able to frame an idea of 
Jin hath got a paranymph and a ſollicitor, a any ſpace without parts, inſtead thereof it makes 
warrant and an advocate. Taylor's Worthy Commun. uſe of the common meaſures, which, by familiar 


any one of which, if divided into ſmaller 5 + Y 
and diſtributed to thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſety.? | 
by wit or learning, would anſwer the end. Sb 4 
T he ſame experiments ſucceed on two arcei; 4 
the white of an egg, only it grows — — 
thicker upon mixing with an acid. utbag. 
3. A quantity or maſs. ; 
What can be rationally conceived in ſo tranſpz 
rent a ſubſtance as water tox the production of theſe 
colours, befides the various fizes of its fluid and 


PARAPEGM. 2. J. [ragamyyuay regen N uſe, in each country, have imprinted themſelves globular parcels ? New, 
uh] A brazen table fixed to a pillar, | on the memory; as inches and feet, or cubits and | 4, A number of -perſons : in contempt, 
on which laws and proclamations were fp FT ITE odd <4 Locks. | This youthful parcel 

. . T paraſite, French; 


Of noble batchelors ſtand at my beſtowing. dh 
5. Any number or quantity: in contempt 
They came to this concluſion; that unleſs t 
could, by a parcel of fair words and pretences, en. 
gage them into a confederacy, there was no good to 
be done. | L'Eftrange, 
To PARCEL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. wu 3 into portions. 
t allot and parcel out ſeveral f 
to A*: deities, do js not, by this, 2 
tradictions, making deity only to ſuch a meaſure 
perfect? whereas a deity implies perfection beyond 
all meaſure. euth, 
Thoſe ghoſtly kings would parcel out my poy'r, 
And all the fatneſs of my land devour. Dryden, 
2. To make up into a maſs, 
What a wounding ſhame, that mine own fer. 
vant ſhould parce/ the ſum of my diſgraces by ad. 
dition of his envy |! Shakeſpeare, 
PA"RCENER. . /. [In common law.] 
When one dies poſſeſſed- of an eſtate, 
and having iſſue only daughters, or 
his fiſters be his heirs; ſo that the lands 
deſcend to thoſe daughters or ſifters: 
theſe are called parceners, and are but 
as-one heir, Dis, 


PA'RCENARY. 2. / [from par/onier, Fr.] 


anciently engraved: alſo a table ſet up 


publickly, containing an account of the fara/ita, Lat.] One that frequents rich 


riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, eclipſes WN and earns his welcome by flat- | 
of the ſun and moon, the ſeaſons of 9222 He bs « Raiterer, 

the year, &c, whence aſtrologers give] A paraſite, a keeper back of death, 

this name to the tables, on which they o gently would diffolve the bands of life, 


draw figures according to their art. Which falſe hopes linger. Shakeſpeare. 
8 * Philips. Moſt ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſted pargfites, 


Our forefathers, obſerving the courſe of the Courteous deſtroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 


\ , "WF HEDGE 
ſun, and marking certain mutations to happen in You fools of fortune Shakeſpeare 


| i Diogenes, when mice came about him, as he 
his progreſs through the zodiac, ſet them down in wa A rer 5 „ As 
their farapegms, or aſtronomical canons. Brown. | was eating, ſaid, I ſee that even Diogenes nouriſh- 


PARAPET. 7. /. | parapet, French; para- ON ASE Bacon. 


; Th ith trembling f 
fetto, Italian] A wall breaſt high. ou, with trembling fear, 


f Or like a fawning paraſite, obey d; 
There was a wall or parapct of teeth ſet in our Then to thyſelf aſcrib'ſ the truth foretold. Milton. 
mouth to reſtrain the petulancy of our words. 


The people ſweat not for their king's delight, 
Ben Jonſon. 


T' enrich a pimp, or raiſe a paraſite. D-yaen. | 
PaRAPHIMO'SIS. 2. / [Tapa@iper; pa- 


|; PARASI'TICAL, { adj. | paraſitigue, Fr. 
raphimoſe, Fr.] A diſeaſe when the| Pagasi"TiICx. from farafite.| Flat- 
przputium cannot be drawn over the 


tering ; wheedling. 
glans. 


The biſhop received ſmall thanks for his paraſi- |. 
PARAPHERNALIA. " of [ Lat. para- _ 2 , R ng 7 4 
. 4.9 0 araſitick preachers have dared to 
Aüpoſal. Fr.] Goods in the wife's thoſe martyrs, who died fighting againſt me. 5 
. ons | King Charles. 
PA'RAPHRASE. . / [necugark ; pa- * 
rapbraſe, Fr.] A looſe interpretation; 
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an explanation in many words. 

All the laws of nations were but a paraphraſe 
upon this ſtanding rectitude of nature, that was 
ready to enlarge itſelf into ſuitable determinations, 
upon all emergent objects and occaſions. South. 

In paraphraſe, or tranſlation with latitude, the 


author's words are not ſo ſtrictly followed as his | 


ſenſe, and that too amplified, but not altered : 
ſuch is Mr. Waller's tranſlation of Virgil's fourth 
FEneid. Dryden. 
To PA'RAPHRASE, v. a. [| paraphraſer, 
French; Taca2e«%.] To interpret with 
laxity of expreſſion; to tranſlate looſely. 
We are put to conſtrue and paraphraſe our own 
words, to free ourſelves from the ignorance and 
malice of our adverſaries. Stilling fleet. 
What needs he paraphraſe on what we mean ? 
We were at worſt but wanton ; he's obſcene. Dryd. 
Where tranſlation is impracticable, they may 
paraphraſe. —But it is intolerable, that, under a 
pretence of paraphraſing and tranſlating, a way 
ſhould be ſuffered of treating authors to a mani- 
feſt diſadvantage. Felton on the Claſſicks. 


[ParasyYNEXIS. 2. J. In the civil law, a 


— 


brello carried over the head, to ſhelter 
from rain and the heat of the ſun. Did. 


conventicle or unlawful meeting. Di. 


To PA'RBOIL. v. 4. ¶ parbouiller, French.] | 


To half boil ; to boil in part. 

Parboil two large capons upon a ſoft fire, by 
the ſpace of an hour, till, in effect, all the blood 
be gone. . Bacon. 

From the ſea into the ſhip we turn, | 
Like parbeil d wretches, on the coals to burn: 


Donne. 
Like the ſcum ſtarved men did draw ; 
From parbsil'd ſhoes and boots. Donne. 


To PARBREAK. v. a. [ brecker, Dutch.] 
To vomit. Obſolete. Nb 
Pa"RBREAK. #. J [from the verb.] Vo- 
mit. Obſolete. 
Her filthy parbreak all the place deflled has. 
Spenſer. 
PARCEL. ». J. ¶ parcelle, French; ar- 


ticula, Latin. ] 


A holding or occupying of land by 
more perſons pro indiviſo, or by joint 
tenants, otherwiſe called coparcenets: 
for if they refuſe to divide their com- 
mon inheritance, and chuſe rather to 
hold it jointly, they are ſaid to hold in 
parcinarie. 


Coavel. 


To PARCH. v. a. {from Te2VKGiHiry ſays 


Junius; from percogao, ſays Skinner; 


neither of them 


ſeem ſatisfied with 


their conjecture: perhaps from peruſtus, 
burnt, to peraſt, to parch ; perhaps 
from parchment, the effect of fre upen 
parchment being almoſt proverbial.] 
To burn ſlightly and ſuperficially ; io 
ſcorch ; to dry up. 

Hath thy fiery heart ſo parcht thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall? 


Did he ſo often lodge in open field 


Shakeſpears 


In winter's cold, and tummer's parching heat, 


To conquer France ? 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 


Torrid heat, 
And vapouts as the Libyan air aduſt, 

' Began to perch that temperate clime. 
I'm ſtupify'd with ſorrow, paſt _ F 
Of tears ; 'd d wither'd with my grief. 

| 5 parch'd up and wi 8 
Without this circular motion of our earth, one 
hemiſphere would be condemned to perpetual cold 


1. A {mall bundle. 

2. A part of the whole; part taken ſe- 
parately. | | 
Women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 

In parcels, as I did, would have gone near 

To fall in love with him. Shakeſpeare. 
I drew from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 


PARAPHRAST. n. /. | farathrafte, Fr. 
rag DN. ] A lax interpreter; One 
who explains in many words. 

The fitteſt for publick audience are ſuch, as 
following a middle courfe between the rigor of 
literal tranſlators and the liberty of paraphraſts, 
do, with great ſhortneſs and ,plainnefs, deliver the |. 


Milton. 


: L That I would all my pilgrimage delate ; and darkneſs. the oth tinually roaſted and 
The "Chaldean farapbraſt renders W. A* Whereof by parcel ſhe had ſomething heard, | parched iy the fun ed 9 805 . Raye 
Meath. Arbutbnot. But not diſtiactively. 1 Sbateſpeare s Orbello. 8 g The Syrian ſtar b 

FEET — | An inventory thus importing With his ſultry breath infects the ſky; 
PARAPHRA'STICAL, J adj. [from para- The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, The ground Elen is pareb'd, the bebt us bee 
PARAPHRA'STICK, phraſe.) Bax in | Rich ſtuffs and ornaments of houſhold, Shokeſp.. ”” oy | | Dad. 
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* 224 Þ 3 Full fifty years Wi: 
I have endur'd the biting winter's blaſt, — 
- And the ſeverer heats of parching ſummer. Rowe: | 
The ſkin grows parched 
body lean and meagre. _ Blackmore. 
A man diftreſſed with thirſt in the parched 
places of the wilderneſs, ſearches every pit, but 
finds no water. ; Ropers. 
To PaRCH. v. 2. To be ſcorched. 
We were better parch in Africk ſun, ] 
Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes, Shak. 


{ : — — » 


If to prevent the acroſpiring, it be thrown thin, 


many corns will dry and parch into barley. Mortim. 


PA'RCHMENT. 2. . [parchemin; French; | 


pergamena, Latin.) Skins dreſſed for 
the writer. Among traders, the fkins of 
ſheep are called parchment, thoſe of 


calves vellum. 

Is not this a lamentable thing, that the ſkin 
an innocent lamb ſhould be made parchment z that 
parchment, being ſcribbled o'er, ſhould undo a | 
man? Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


In the coffin, that had the books, they were | 


found as freſh as if newly written, being written 
in parchment, and covered with watch candles of 
Wax. Bacon. 
Like flying ſhades before the clouds we ſhew, 
We ſhrink like parchment in conſuming flame. 
PA"RCHMENT-MAKER. . . [ parchment 
and maker, ] He who dreſſes parch- 


ment, | R 
PaRD. E . [ pardus, pardalis, Lat.] 
PA'RDALE. The leopard ; in poetry, 

any of the ſpotted beaſts. 


ſ | 
The pardale Weiß, and the tyger cruel. Spenſer. 
As fox to lambs, as wolf to heifer's calf ; 
As pard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her ſon. 


Ten brace of grey-hounds, ſnowy fair, 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd around his 
chair, by 


A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the | 
D 


den. | 


8 bear. 

To PARDON. v. a. [ pardonner, Fr.] 

1. To excuſe an offender. 42 
When I beheld you in Cilicia, 


An enemy to Rome, I fardon'd you. , Dryden. 
2. To forgive a crime. | 
I will pardon all their iniquities. Feremiah. 


Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong, 
But they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong. 
Dryden. 
3. To remit a penalty. 
That thou may'ſ ſee the diff rence of our ſpirit, 
I pardon thee thy life before thou aſk it. Shakeſp. 
4. Pardon me, is a word of civil denial, 
or ſlight apology. | 
Sir, pardon me, it is a letter from my brother. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
Pa'rDON. 2. /. pardon, French; from 
the verb.] 


1. Forgiveneſs of an offender. 
2. Forgiveneſs of a crime. 
He that pleaſeth great men, ſhall get pardon for 
iniquity, Ecclus. xx. 27. 
A ſlight pamphlet, about the elements of archi- 
tecture, hath been entertained with ſome pardon 
among my friends. Wotton. 
But infinite in pardon is my judge. Milton, 
What better can we do than proſtrate fall | 
Before him reverent, and there confeſs | 
Humbly our faults, and parden beg, with tears 
Wat'ring the ground? Milton, 
3 'There ene © Þ 
ndulgencies, diſpenſes, ons, bu 
The ſport of winds. | * { 2 
3. Remiſſion of penalty. 


4. Forgiveneſs received. 
A man may. be fafe as to his 


- 


* 


condition, but, 10 


of | 


Shakeſpeare. 
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In the ignorance of it; and ſo | 
in the diſconſolate, uneaſy viciſſitudes of hopes 
and fears, at length go out of the world, not 
knowing whither he goes. | Seuth, 
5. Warrant of forgiveneſs, or exemption 

from puniſhment. $f // 


The battle done, and they within our power, | 

Shall never ſee his pardon. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
PA"RDONABLE, adj. | fardonable, French; 
from pardon.] Venial ; excuſable. 

That which we do being evil, is notwithſtand- | 
ing by ſo much more pardonable, by how much 
the exigencies of ſo doing, or the difficulty of do- 
ing otherwiſe, is greater, unleſs this neceflity or 
difficulty have originally riſen from ourſelves, 

A blind man fitting in the chimney corner is 
pardonable enough, but fitting at the helm, he is 
intolerable. I South. 

What Engliſh readers, unacquainted with Greek 
or Latin, will believe me, when we confeſs we 
derive all that is pardonable in us from ancient 
fountains ? Dryden. 
Pa"RDONABLENESS. #./. [from pardon- 

able.) Venialneſs; ſuſceptibility of 

pardon. 

Saint John's word is, all fin is tranſgreſſion of 
the law; Saint Paul's, the wages of fin is death: 
put theſe two together, and this conceit of the 
natural pardonableneſi of fin vaniſhes away. Hall. 


PA*RDONABLY. adv. [from pardonable.] 
Venially ; excuſably. 


1 may judge when I write more or leſs 
ably. 


Pa"rRDONER. #./. [from pardon.] 
1. One who forgives another. 
This is his pardon, purchas'd by ſuch-fin, 
For which the pardoner himſelf is in. Shakeſpeare. 
2. One of the fellows that carried about 
the pope's indulgencies, and ſold them 
to ſuch as would buy them, againſt 
whom Luther incenſed the people of 
Germany. FILA Cowel. 
To PARE. v. a. [This word is reaſonably 
deduced by Skinner from the French 
phraſe, parer les ongles, to dreſs the 
horſes hoofs when they are ſhaved by 
the farrier: thus we firſt ſaid, pare your, 
nails; and from thence transferred the 
word to general uſe.] To cut off ex- 
tremities of the ſurface ; to cut away 
by little and little; to diminiſh. If 
fare be uſed before the thing diminiſh- 
ed, it is followed immediateiy by its 
accuſative; if it precedes the thing 
taken away, or agrees in the paſſive 
voice with the thing taken away, as a 
nominative, it then requires a particle, 
Aas away, /. ©: h 
Ihe creed of Athanaſius, and that facred hymn 
of glory, than which nothing doth ſound more 
heavenly in the ears of faithful men, are. now 
reckoned as ſuperfluities, which we muſt in any 


' , Caſe pare aqway, leſt we cloy God with too much 
ſervice. OS: 


* 


cw? 


bl I have not alone 5 | 
Imploy'd you where high profits might come home 
But par'd my preſent havings to beſto _ 
My hounties, upon you. N eee VIII. 
cruelly ſcratch'd. 


Il am a man, whom fortune 
 —?Tis too late to pare her nails now. Shakeſpeare, 
The lion, mov'd with pity, did endure © | 
To bare ys princely paws all far'd away. Shakeſp, 

e 

clergy, prdaining that clecks conyict ſhould be burn. 
| ed in the hand. 4369 'Bicon's Henry VII. 
Pick ou of tales the mirth, but not the fin, 
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the mean time, dad and doubtful as. to his "pf | i 
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"ane, 
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1 ſecute in his pardony” but -miſerable | . 
paſſing all his days | 


ing began to pare a little the privilege of |. 
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Whoever will partake of God's ſecrets, muſt 
firſt look into his own, he muſt pare off whatſo- 
ever is amiſs, and not without holineſs approach 
to the holieſt of all holies. Taylcr. - 
All: the mountains — fared off the earth, 
and the ſurface of it lay even, or in an equal con- 
vexity every where with the ſurface of the ſea. 
| LY Burnet. 
The moſt poetical parts, which are deſcription 
and images, were to be pared axcay, when the body 
was ſwollen into too large a bulk for the repreſent- 
-ation of the ſtage. 1: 6B Dryden. 
The ſword, as it was juſtly drawn by us, fo 
can it ſcarce ſafely be ſheathed, till the power of 
the great troubler of our peace be ſo far pared and 
reduced, as that we may be under no apprehenſions. 
Atterbury. 
Twere well if ſhe would pare her nails. Pope. 
PAREGO'RICK. adj. [Tagryoemu.] Hav- 
ing the power in medicine to comfort, 
mollify, and aſſuage. Dit. 
PARE'NCHYMA. =. / Lag. 
A ſpongy or porous ſubſtance; in phy- 
ſick, a part through which the blood 


is ſtrained for its better fermentation 


and perfection. Dit. 
PARENCHY MATOUS. [ adj. | from paren- 
PARENCHY MOUS, chyma.] Re- 


lating to the parenchyma ; ſpongy. 
Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant hart's-tongue, 
hardly make the bulk of a pepper-corn. Now 
the covers and true body of each ſeed, the paren- 
chymatous and ligneous parts of both moderately 
multiplied, afford an hundred thouſand millions of 
formed atoms in the ſpace of a pepper-corn. Grew. 

Thoſe parts, formerly reckoned parenchymatous, 
are now found to be bundles of exceedingly ſmall 

- threads. Cheyres 

PARE NE TIck¹. [ Tagatlxc.] Hortatory. 

PARE NESIS, #. J. [Tagainos;.] Perſoa- 

- ſion ; exhortation. Dit. 

PA RENT. u. J. [farent, French; parens, 
Latin.] A father or mother. 

All true virtues are to honour true religion as 
their parent, and all well ordered commonweales to 
love her as, their chiefeſt tay. Hooker. 
His cuſtom was, during the warmer ſeaſon of the 
year, to ſpend an hour before evening-prayer in ca- 
techiſing; Whereat the parents and older fort were 
wont to be preſent. Fell. 

As a publick parent of the ſtate, - 
My juftice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. Dryd. 

In vain on the diflembled mother's tongue 

Had cunning art, and ſly perſuaſion hung; 

And real care in yain and native love | 

In the true parents panting breaſt had trove. Prior. 
PA'RENTAGE. 2. . '|-parentage, French; 

from parent.] Extraction; birth; con- 

dition with reſpect to the rank of pa- 

rents. Red ET 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair'demeaſns, youthful 9 allied. 
: ' 3 Shakeſpeare. 

Though men eſteem thee low of faremage, 

Thy father is th” eternal king. Milton 
| | To his levee go, | 
And from himſelf your garemage may know. 'Dryd. 

We find him not only baaſting of his garentage,. 
as an Iſraelite at large, but particularizing his de- 
ſcent from Benjamin. Atterbury. 

PARENT AL. adj. from p arent.] Becom- 
ing parents z pertaining to patents. 
It overthrows the careſul courſe and parental 
provĩſion of nature, whereby the young. ones, newly 
excluded, are ſuſtained by the dam. Brown, 
Tbeſe eggs hatched- by the warmth of the fun. 
into little worms, feed without any need of parerirat 
care. 2 bum 
Young: ladies, an whom parental eontroul ict 
| heavily, give a man of, intrigue ron to think that 
chen Want t9.be pageng. > . Clarifſas 


- 


He pores his apple, that wil cleanly. feed. Herbert, | 
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PaxenTa'TION. #. . [from prone: | 
Latin. ] Something done or ſaid in ho- 
nour of the dead. | 


PARENTHESIS. »./. [ parenthe/e, Fr. 
rage, by and 1 7 A ſentence ſo 
included in another ſentence, as that it 
may be taken out, without injuring the 
ſenfe of that which incloſes it: being 
commonly marked thus, (). 
In vain is my perſon excepted by a parentheſis of 
words, when ſo many are armed agalnſt me with 


ſwords. Xing Charles. 
In his Indian relations, are contained ſtrange and 


incredible accounts; he is ſeldom mentioned, with- | 


out a derogatory parentheſis, in any author. Brown. 
Thou ſhalt be ſeen, | 
Tho? with ſome ſhort parentheſis between, 
High on the throne of wit. | Dryden. 
Don't ſuffer every occafional thought to carry 
you away into a long parentheſis, and thus ftretch 
out your diſcourſe, and divert you from the point in 
hand, Watts's Logick. 
PaRENTHE TICAL. adj. [from parenthe- 
s.] Pertaining to a parentheſis. | 
Pa"RER. 2. /. [from fare.] An inſtru- 
ment to cut away the ſurface. 
A hone and a parer, like ſole of a boot, 
To pare away graſle, and to raiſe up the root. 
| Tuſſere 
PA'RERGY. #./. [ raga and t2yor. Some- 
thing unimportant ; ſomething done by 
the by. | 
Scripture being ſerious, and commonly omitting 
ſuch parergies, it will be unreaſonable to condemn 
all laughter, | Brown. 


PA'RGET. =. / Plaſter laid upon roofs 
of rooms. 

Gold was the farget, and the cieling bright 
Did ſhine all ſcaly with great plates of gold; 

"The floor with jaſp and emerald was dight. Spenſer. 

Of Engliſh talc, the coarſer ſort is called plaſter 
or parget: the finer, ſpaad. Woodward. 

To PA'RGET. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
plaſter ; to cover with plaſter. 

There are not more arts of diſguiſing our cor- 
poreal blemiſhes than our moral ; and yet, while 
we thus paint and parget our own deformities, we 
cannot allow any the leaſt imperfe&ion of another's 
to remain undetected. Government of the Tongue. 

PAa'RGETER. #. /. [from parget.] A 
plaſterer. Kt 
PARHE LION. #. J. [Taga and no.] A 

To neglect that ſupreme reſplendency, that ſhines 
in God, for thoſe dim repreſentations of it, that 
we ſo doat on in the creature, is as abſurd, as it 
were for a Perfian to offer his ſacrifice to a par- 
belion, inſtead of adoring the uy. Boyle. 

PARI'ETAL. adj. 
Conſtituting the ſides or walls. 
The lower part of the parieta/ and upper part 
of the temporal bones were fractured. Sharp. 
PARIETARNY. 2. J. [| parietaire, French. ] 
An herb. inſworth, 
Pa'riING. 2. . | from pare.] That which 
is pared off any thing; the rind. 
Virginity breeds mites, much like a cheeſe ; and 


conſumes itſelf to the very paring. Shakeſpeare. 
To his gueſt tho' no way ſparing, 
He eat himſelf the rind and paring. Pope. 


In May, after rain, pare off the ſurface. of the 


earth, and with the parings raiſe your hills high, and 


enlarge their breadth. Mortimer. 
Paris. 2. . [aconifum.) An herb. 
. Ainſworth. 


PARISH. n. / | parochia; low Latin; 
paroifſe, French; of the Greek mugoric, 
| 4. e. accolarum conventus, actolatus, ſacra 


from partes, Latin. ] 
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ſecular prieſt. 
cathedral, conventual, or parochial: ca- 


thedral is that where there is a biſhop | 


ſeated, ſo called a cathedra: conventual 


conſiſts of regular clerks, profeſſing ſome | 


order of religion, or of a dean and chap- 
ter, or other college of ſpiritual men : 
parochial is that which is inſtituted for 
ſaying divine ſervice, and adminiftring 
the holy ſacraments to the people dwell- 
ing within a certain compaſs of grovnd 
near unto it. Our realm was firſt di- 
vided into pari/hes by Honorius, art h- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in the year of 
our Lord 636. Coavel. 


Dametas came piping and dancing, the merrieſt 
man in a pariſh. , Sidney. 
By the Catholick church is meant no more 
than the common church, into which all ſuch 
perſons as belonged to that pariſh, in whiek it was 
built, were wont to congregate. Pearſon. 
The tythes, his pariſP freely paid, he took; 
Put never ſu'd, or curs d with bell or book. Dryd. 
PARISH. adj. 
1. Belonging to the 


care of. the pariſh. 
A pariſh prieſt was of the pilgrim train, - 
An awful, reverend, and religions man. Dryden. 
Not pariſh clerk, who calls the pſalms fo clear. 
Cay. 
The office of the church is performed by the * 
riſh prieſt, at the time of his interment. Ayliße. 
A man, after his natural death, was not capable 
of the leaſt pariſp office. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
The pare lowance to poor people, is very ſel- 
dom a comfortable maintenance. Law. 
2. Maintained by the pariſh. 
The ghoſt and the pariſp girl are entire new cha- 
racters. Gay. 
PARISHION ER. 2. /. | paroiſſien, French; 
from parih.] One that belongs to the 
ariſh. + 
I praiſe the Lord for you, and ſo may my pa- 
riſhioners ; for their ſons are well tutored by you. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Hail biſhop Valentine, whoſe day this is, 
All the air is thy dioceſe; 
And all the chirping choriſters » 
And other birds are thy pariſhioners. Donne. 
In the greater out-pariſhes, many of the pa- 
riſhioners, through neglect, do periſh. Craunt. 
I have depoſited thirty marks, to be diſtributed 
among the poor pariſhionerss Addiſon's Spectator. 
PARITOR. 7. = [for apparitor.] A 
beadle; a ſummoner of the courts of 
civil law. 1 
Vou ſhall be ſummoned by an hoſt of pari- 
tours; you ſhall be ſentenced in the ſpiritual court. 
PARITY. 2. /. [| farite, French; 1 
Lat.] Equality; reſemblance. | __ 
We may here juſtly tax the diſhoneſty and ſhame- 
fulneſs of the mouths, who have upbraided us with 
the opinion of a certain ſtoical parity of fins. . Hall. 
That Chriſt or his apoſtles ever commanded to 
ſet up ſuch a parity of preſbyters, and in ſuch a 
way as thoſe Scots endeayour, I think is not very 
diſputable., | King Charles. 
Survey the total ſet of animals, and we may, 
in their legs organs of progreſſion, obſerve an 
equality of !.ngth and parity of numeration; not 
any to have an odd leg, or the movers of one fide 
not exactly anſwered by the other. Brown. 
Thoſe accidental occurrences, which excited So- 
crates to the diſcovery of ſuch-an invention, might 
fall in with that man that is of a perfect parity with 
Socrates. | Hale. 


pariſh ; having the 


Their agreement, in eſſential characters, makes 


| rather an identity than a pariq. 


Glarirflle. 
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Women could not live in that parity and 


very church is. either | t <xpence with their huſbands, as now they go 


5 | Gr 
By an exact parity of reaſon . 
if a man has no Kale of thoſe — 9%, 
upon him, from one like himſelf, whom h 
and knows, how much leſs ſhall his — 
feed with the grateful ſenſe of his favour f. 
he converſes with only by imperfe& ſ r 


- culati 
the diſcourſes of reaſon, or the diſcoveries of fo! 


JS. [peappuc, Saxon; — 
French.] A piece of ground incloſed 
and ſtored with wild beaſts of chaſe 
which a man may have by preſcription 
or the king's grant. Manwood, in hi 
fordſt-law, defines it thus: a pak; 
place for privilege for wild beaſts of ay 
nery, and alſo for other wild beaſt tha 
are beaſts of the foreſt and of the chaſe: 
and thoſe wild beaſts are to have a frm, 


peace and protection there, ſo that ng 


man may hurt or chaſe them within the 


park, without licenſe of the owner: 3 
park is of another nature, than either 
a chaſe or a warren ; for a park muſt be 
incloſed, and may not lie open; if i; 
does, it is a good cauſe of ſeizure into 
the king's hands: and the owner cannot 
have action againſt ſuch as hunt in hi; 
park, if it lies open. Corel, 

We have parks and incloſures of all forts of 
beaſts and bifds, which we uſe not only for viey 
or rareneſs, but likewiſe for diſſeRions and trial. 


Bacy, 


7 PARK. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


incloſe as in a park. 


How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale ? 
A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs, 


Shakeſpears, 


PARKER. #. . [from fark.] A park- 


keeper. inſaworth, 


PA'RKLEAVES. 2. J. An herb. Ainſu. 
PARLE. 2. /. [from parler, Fr.] Con- 


verſation; talk; oral treaty ; oral diſ- 
cuſſion of any thing. 
Of all the gentlemen, 


That every day with parle encounter me, 


In thy opinion, which is worthieſt love? Sa 
Our trumpet call'd you to this general par. 
ä Shakeſpeare 
The biſhop, by a parle, is, with a ſhow 
Of combination, cunningly betray'd. Dani), 
Why mect we thus, like wrang'ing advocates, 
To urge the juſtice of our cauſe with words? 
I hate this parle; tis tame: if we muſt meet, 
Give me my arms. Rowe's Ambitious Step-matbe. 


To PARLEY. v. x. from parler, Fr.) 
To treat by word of mouth; to talk; 


to diſcufs any thing orally, It is much 
uſed in war for a meeting of enemies to 
talk. ' 
A Turk deſired the captain to ſend ſome, with 
whom they might more conveniently parſy. 
| Knolles's Hiſtory. 
He parleys with her a while, as imagining ſhe 
would adviſe him to proceed. Brom. 


PA'RLEY. N. 7 [from the verb.] Oral 


treaty; talk; conference ; diſcuſſion by 
word of mouth. | 
Seek rather by parley to recover them, = J 
the ſword. . 
Well, by my will, we ſhall admit no pe 
A rotten caſe abides no handling” © oP" 
Summon a perky, we will n art 
Let us reſolve nevet to have any par ub, 
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Shakeſprarte * 
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luſte, but to make ſome confiderable progrefs-itt our 


. 


* 
, 


repen Calamy. 
_ Parley and holding intelligence with guilt in 
moſt trivial things, he pronounced 9 to our- 
ſelves, as well as unto . Fell. 
No gentle means could be eſſay d; 


Force never yet a generous heart did gain; 


ield on parley, but are ſtorm'd in vain. Dryd. 
72. when 4 fated youth . 
Shalt with his am'rous parley move thee, 
Reflect one moment on his truth, ; 
Who, dying thus, perſiſts to love thee. Prior. 


A'RLIAMENT. ». /. | parliamentum, 
low Latin; pariement, French. ] In 
England, is the aſſembly of the king 
and three eſtates of the realm; namely, 
the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal, 
and commons, for the debating of mat- 
ters touching the commonwealth, eſpe- 


cially the making and correcting of | 


laws; which aſſembly or court is, of all 
others,” the higheſt, and of greateſt au- 


hority. Cee. 
ö The king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parliament. Shakeſpeare. 
Far be the thought. of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a ſhambles of the parliament houſe, 
Shakeſpeare. 
The true uſe of parliaments is very excellent; and 
be often called, and continued as long as is neceſ- 
Ar» 
; [ thought the right way of parliaments the moſt 
fafe for my crown, as beſt pleaſing to my people. 
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Bacon. 4 


King Charles. 


Theſe are mob readers: if Virgil and Martial 
ſtood for parliament men, we know who would carry 


it. Dryden. 
from parlia- 
ment.] EnaQed by parhament ; per- 


taining to parliament. 

To the three firſt titles of the two houſes, or 
lines, and conqueſt, were added two more; the 
authorities parliamentary and papal. Bacon. 

Many things, that obtain as common law, had 
their original by parliamentary acts or conſtitu- 
tions, made in writings by the king, lords, and 
commons. Hale. 

Credit to run ten millions in debt, without par- 
liamentary ſecurity, I think to be dangerous and il- 
legal. Swift, 


Pa"RLOUR. 2. . [ parkir, French; parla- 


torio, Italian. ] 


1. A room in monaſteries, where the reli- 


2 


Parleur. 


gious meet and converſe. 

. A room in houſes on the firſt floor, 
elegantly furniſhed for reception or en- 
tertainment. | 

Can we judge it a thing ſeemly for a man to go 
about the building of an houfe to the God of 
heaven, with no other appearance than if his end 
were to rear up a kitchen or a parlour for his own 


uſe ? | Hooker. 
Back again fair Alma led them right, | 
And ſoon into a goodly parlour brought. Spenſer. 


It would be infinitely more ſhameful, in the dreſs 
of the kitchen, to receive the entertainments of the 
> Seuth, 

Root and ſides were like a parlour made 
A ſoft receſs, and a cool ſummer ſhade. Dryden. 

The firſt, forgive my verſe if too diffuſe, 
Perform'd the kitchen's and the parlour's uſe; 
The ſecond, better bolted and immur'd, 


From wolves his out-door family ſecur'd. Harte. 


PA'RLOUS. adj [This might ſeem to 


come from parler, French, to ſpeak ; 
but Junius derives it, I think- rightly, 
from perilous, in which it anſwers to the 
Latin improbus.] Keen; ſprightly; 
waggiſh. N 


| : N a 
. 


* 
3 


Midas durſt communfeate 
To none but to his wife his ears of ſtate; 
One muſt be truſted, and he thought her fit, 

As paſſing prudent, and a parlous wit. 
PARLOUSN ESS. 2. oj [from parlous: | 
Quickneſs; keenneſs of temper. 
ParMA=CiTTY., 2. J Corruptedly for 

Jperma ceti. | Ainſworth. 
PARNEL. =. J. [The diminutive of pe- 
tronella.] A punk; a ſlut. Obſolete. 
| " SChinner. 
Paro'CHIAL. adj. | parochialis, from pa- 
roehia, low Latin.] Belonging to a 
pariſh. 

The married tate of parochial paſtors hath given 
them the opportunity of ſetting a more exact and 


_ univerſal pattern of holy living to the people com- 
' mitted to their charge. Atterbury. 


PARODY. 1. J. [ parodie, Fr. Taeua.] 
A kind of writing, in which the words 
of an author or his thoughts are taken, 


new purpoſe. 


gether with ſome of the parodies and allufions to the 
moſt excellent of the moderns. Pope's Dunciad. 
To PARODY. v. a. | parodier, French; 
from parody.] To copy by way of pa- 
rody. | 
I have tranſlated, or rather parodied, a poe 
of Horace, in which I introduce you adviſing me. 
Pope. 
PaRO'NYMOUS. adj. [ Tegwwps |] Re- 
ſembling another word. 
Shew your critical learning in the etymology of 
terms, the ſynonimous and the paronymous or 
kindred names. | Watts. 
PARO LE. n. /. | parole, French.] Word 
given as an aſſurance; promiſe given 
by a priſoner not to go away. 
 _ Love's votaries enthral each other's ſoul, 
Till both of them live but upon parole. Cleaveland. 
Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in 
love; becauſe 1 have a ſcruple whether you can 
keep your arole, if you become a priſoner to the 
ladies. Swift. 
PARONOMA'SIA, 2. J. [Tagwropacia.] A 
rhetorical figure, in which, by the 
change of a letter or ſyllable, ſeveral 
things are alluded to. It is called in 
Latin, agnominatio. Did. 
PA ROG VET. 2. /. | parroquet, or perro- 


guet, Fr.] A ſmall ſpecies of parrot. 
The great, red and blue, are parrots; the 
middlemoſt, called popinjays; and the leſſer, pars- 


; 


guets: in all above twenty forts, Grew. 
J would not give my ęaroquet 
For all the doves that ever flew, Prior. 


PARONNYCHIA. 1. J. 1 3 Parony- 
chie, French. ] A preternatural ſwelling 
or ſore under the root of the nail in 
one's finger: a felon; a whitlow. Did. 

PAROTID. adj. [parotide, Fr. malic, 

rag and ore. ] Salivary: fo named 

becauſe near the ears. 

Beaſts and birds, having one common uſe of 
ſpittle, are furniſhed with A glands, which 
help to ſupply-the mouth with it. Grew. 

PA'ROTIS. #. J. [Tu] A tumour in 

the glandules behind and about the ears, 
generally called the emunctories of the 
brain; though, indeed, they are the 

| external fountains of the ſaliva of the 
mouth. Wiſeman. 


P A'ROXY SM, V. N [Drage v, 5 paroxy/me, 


, 


Dryden. | 


and by a ſlight change adapted to ſome 


The imitations of the ancients are added to- 


} 


PAR 


of a diſeaſe. 
I fancied to myſelf a kind of eaſe, in the change 
of the paraxy/m. Dryden. 
-  Amorous girls, through the fury of an hyſterick. 
| paroxyſm, are caſt into a trance for an hour. 
Harvey. 
The greater diſtance of time there is between the 


paroxyſms, the fever is leſs dangerous, but more 
obſtinate. | Arbutbnot. 
PAARICID E. 2. /. [parricide, French 3 
parricida, Latin] | | 
1. One who deſtroys his father. 
| I told him the revenging gods ; 
| *Gainſt parricides did all their thynder bend ; 
Spoke with how manifold and ſtrong a bond 
The child was bound to th' father. Shale Peare. 
2. One who deſtroys or invades any to 
whom he owes particular reverence, as 
his country or patron, . 
3. [Parricide, French, parricidium, Lat.] 
The murder of a father; murder of one 
to whom reverence is due. 

Although he were a prince in military virtue ap- 
proved, and likewiſe a good law-maker; yet his 
cruelties and parricides weighed down his virtũes. 

Bacon. 
Morat was always bloody, now he's baſe; 
And has ſo far in uſurpation gone, 
He will by parricide ſecure the throne. 
PARRICI DAL. adj. | from parricida, 
ParRIC1I'DIOUS. Latin.] Relating 
to parricide; committing parricide. 

e is now paid in his own way, the parri- 
cidious animal, and puniſhment of murtherers is 
upon him. Bron. 

PARROT. 2. J. [perroguet, French. A 


Dryden. 


hooked bill, remarkable for the exagt 
imitation of the human voice. 
 PAROQUET. 

Some will evermore peep through theireyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. Shakeſpeare. 

Who taught the parrot human notes to try? 
"Twas witty want, fierce hunger to appeaſe. Dryd. 

To PARRY. v. a. [parer, French.] To 

put by thruſts; to fence. 

A man of courage, who cannot fence, and will 
put all upon one thruſt, and not ſtand parrying, has 


the odds againſt a moderate fencer. Lockes 
| - I could 

By dint of logick ſtrike thee mute; 

With learned ſkill, now puſh, now parry, | 

From Darii to Bocardo vary. Prior. 


ToPaRsE, vv. a. [from pars, Latin.) To 
reſolve a ſentence into the elements or 


parts of ſpeech. It is a word only uſed 
in grammar ſchools. 

Let him conſtrue the letter into Engliſh, and 
parſe it over perfectly. Aſcham's Scboclmaſter. 

Let ſcholars reduce the words to their original, to 

the firſt caſe of nouns, or firſt tenſe of verbs, and 
give an account of their formations and changes, 
their ſyntax and dependencies, which is called 

parſing. | | Watts on the Ming. 
. Y . 

PARSIMO'NIOUS. adj, [from parſimony.] 
Covetous ; Frog! ; ſparing. It is ſome- 
times of a good, ſometimes of a bad 
ſenſe. 

A prodigal king is nearer a.tyrant, than a par- 
ſimonicus ;, for ſtore. at home draweth not his con- 
templations abroad, but want ſupplieth itſelf of 
what is next. Bacon. 

Extraordinary ſunds for one campaign may ſpare 
us the expence of many years, whereas a long par- 
ſimonicus war will drain us of more men and money. 

Addiſon. 


Parſimonicus age and rigid wiſdom. Rocoe. 


Pas NIQUSLY. adv, [from parſima- 


nious. | 


— 


French. ] Afit; periodical exacerbation 


particoloured bird of the ſpecies of the 


See 
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ingly. 
Fe Gas anceftors ated parſmoniouſiy, becauſe they 
only ſpent their own treaſure for the good of their 
poſterity ; whereas we ſquandered away the treafures 
of our poſterity. Sqoift. 
PAaRs1MO'NIOUSNESS.. . . [from par- 
| fimonious.] A diſpoſition to ſpare and 
. Jave. 3 
PA'RSIMONY. . /. [parfimonia, Latin.] 
Frugality; covetouſneſs ; niggardlineſs ; 
ſaving temper. | 
The ways to enrich. are many: parſimony is one 
of the beſt, and yet is not innocent; for it with- 
holdgth men from works of liberality. Bacon. 
eſe people, by their extreme parſimony, ſoon 
grow into wealth from the ſmalleſt beginnings. 
Swift. 
PA'RSLEY. 7. . [ perfil, French; apium, 
Latin ; perſ, Welſh.] An herb. 
A wench married in the afternoon, as ſhe went 
to the garden for parſley to ſtuff a rabbit. Shakeſp. 
Green beds of parſley near the river grow. Dryd. 
Sempronia dug Titus out of the parſley-bed, as 
i they uſe to tell children, and thereby became his 
mother. | a 
Pa'rsniP. 2. /. [paſtinaca, Latin.] A 
plant. 
November is drawn in a garment of changeable 
green, and bunches of parſneps and turneps in his 
right hand. Peac ham. 


PA RSON. 2. . [Derived either from 
perſona, becauſe the parſon omnium per- 
ſonam in eccleſia ſuſtinet; or from paro- 

chianus, the pariſh prieſt.] 

1. The prieſt of a pariſh; one that has 


a parochial charge or cure of ſouls. 
Abbot was preferred by king James to the biſhop- 
fick of Coventry and Litchfield, before he had been 
parſon, vicar, or curate of any pariſh church. 
Clarendon. 
2. A clergyman. 
Sometimes comes ſhe with a tithe pig's tail, 
Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep ; 
Then dreams he of another benefice. Shakeſpeare. 


3. It is applied to the teachers of the preſ- 
byterians. 
PA*RSONAGE. 2. . [from par/on.] The 
benefice of a pariſh. 
J have given him the parſonage of the pariſh. 


Addiſon, 

PART. 2. J. [ pars, Latin.] : 
1. Something leſs than the whole; a por- 
tion; a quantity taken from a larger 
quantity. | | 
Helen's cheeks, but not her heart, | 
 Atalanta's better part. Shakeſpeare. 


The people ſtood at the nether part of the mount. 
Ex odu $s 


This law wanted not parts of prudent and deep |. 


foreſight; for it took away occaſion to pry into the 
king's title. Bacon. 
The citizens were for the moſt part ſlain or taken. 
Knolles. 

Henry had divided 
The perſon of himſelf into four parts. Daniel. 
Theſe conclude that to happen often, which 
happeneth but ſometimes; that never, which hap- 


peneth but ſeldom; and that always, which hap- | 


peneth for the moſt part. Brown. 

Beſides his abilities as a ſoldier, which were 
eminent, he had very great parts of breeding, being 
a very great ſcholar in the political parts of learn- 
Inge Clarendon. 

When your judgment ſhall grow ſtronger, it will 
be neceſſary to examine, part by part, thoſe works 
which have given reputation to the maſters. Dryd. 


Of heavenly part, and part of earthly blood; 
A mortal woman mixing with a god. Dryden. 
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Our ideas of extenſion and number, do 
contain a ſecret relation of the parts ? 
Hs e fully poſſeſſed the revelation he had received 

from God; all the parts were formed, in his mind, 


Locke: 


into one harmonious body. | Locke. 
3. Particular; diſtin& ſpecies, Ef, 
Euſebia brings them up to all kinds of labour 


that are proper for women, as ſowing, knitting 
ſpinning, and all other parts of houſewifery. Law. 
4. Ingredient in a mingled maſs. 

Many irregular and degenerate parts, by the de- 
fective economy of nature, continue complicated 
with the blood. Blackmore. 

5. That which, in diviſion, falls to each. 
| Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 
My part of danger, with an equal ſhare. Dryden. 

Had I been won, I had deſerv'd your blame; 

But ſure my part was nothing but the ſhame. Dryd. 


6. Proportional quantity. | 
It was ſ@ ſtrong, that never any fill'd 
A cup, where that was but by drops inſtill'd, 
And drunke it off; but twas before allaid 
With twenty parts in water. Chapman. 
7. Share; concern. 
Foraſmuch as the children are partakers of flzſh 
and blood, he alſo took part of the ſame. Hebretus. 
Sheba ſaid, we have no part in David, neither 
have we inheritance in the ſon of Jeſſe. 2 Samuel. 


cauſe they are worthy to take part with it, 
8 | Wiſdom, j, 16. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo, whom he was 
willing to appeaſe afterwards at the coſt of Achilles, 
who had no part in his fault. 

8. Side; party; intereſt; faction: to 
take part, is to act in favour of another. 
Michael Caſſio, 
When I have ſpoken of you diſpraiſingly, 
Hath ta'en your part. Shakeſpeare. 
And that he might on many props repoſe, 
He ſtrengths his own, and who his part did take. 
| Daniel. 

Let not thy divine heart 
Forethink me any ill; 

Deſtiny may take thy part, 

And may thy fears fulb!l. 

Some other pow'r 
Might have aſpir'd, and me, tho' mean, 
Drawn to his part. 

Call up their eyes, and fix them on your example; 
that ſo natural ambition might take part with reaſon 
and their intereſt to encourage imitation. Glanville. 

A brand preſerv'd to warm ſome prince's heart, 
And make whole kingdoms take her brother's part. 


Donne. 


* aller . 
The arm thus waits upon the heart, 
So quick to take the bully's part; 
- 'That one, tho' warm, decides more flow 
Than t' other executes the blow. Prior. 


9. Something relating or belonging. 
For Zelmane's part, ſhe would have been glad of 
the fall, which made her bear the ſweet burden of 
Philoclea, but that ſhe feared ſhe might receive ſome 


hurt. N idney. 
For my part, I would entertain the legend of my 
love with quiet hours. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


For your part, it not appears to me, 
That you ſhould have an inch of any ground 
To build a grief upon. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
For my part, I have no ſervile end in my la- 
bour, which may reſtrain or embaſe the freedom of 
my judgment, | Motton. 
For my part, I think there is nothing ſo ſecret 
that ſhall not be brought to light, within the world. 
| | Burnet. 


10. Particular office or character. 

The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible 
bodies, and hath ſome affinity with the air, per- 
formeth the parts of the air : as, when you knock 

upon an empty barrel, the ſound is, in part, created 
the air in 
Bacon. 


by the air on the outſide, and, in part, by 


the inſide, - | 


The ungodly made a covenant with death, be- 


Pepe. 


Milton. 
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I 
Store of plants, the effefts df nature: ., 
re nee 
Accuſe not nature, ſhe 


hath done her pan %. 
Do thou but thine. Milt Fe 
11. CharaQter appropriated in a play. 


f That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. 
Have you the lion's part written? 
for I am flow of ſtudy. Shak; 

God is the maſter of the ſcenes: we — 
chuſe which part we ſhall act; it concerns ut 
to be careful that we do it well. Tayly 

12. Bufineſs; duty. F 

Let them be ſo furniſhed and inſtruded for the 
military part, as they may defend themſelves. Baan 

13. Action; conduct. * 

Find him, my lord, 

And chide him. hither ſtraight : this par- of hi 
Conjoins with my diſeaſe. Sbakeſ 
14. Relation reciprocal Fs 
4 procal, 

Inquire not whether the ſacraments confer 
by their own excellency, becauſe they, who * 
they do, require ſo much duty on our parts p- 
they alſo do, who attribute the effect to our * 
diſpoſition. 5 Tayly 

The ſcripture tells us the terms of this — 

of God's part and our's ; namely, that he vill be 

our God, and we ſhall be his people. Nia. 

It might þe deem'd, on our hiſtorian's part 

Or too much negligence, or want of art, . 
If he forgot the vaſt magnificence 

Of royal Theſeus. Dryden 
5+ In good part; in ill part: as well done; 

as ill done. | 

_ God accepteth it in goed part, at the hands of faith. 
ful men. Huke, 

16. [In the plural.) Qualities ; power; 
faculties, or accompliſhments. 

Who is courteous, noble, liberal, but he that 
hath the example before his eyes of Amphialus; 
where are all heroical parts, but in Amphialu? 

Sidr * 

Such licentious parts tend, for the moſt hw, to 
the hurt of the Engliſh, or maintenance of their 
own lewd liberty. | Spenſer, 

I conjure thee, by all the parts of man, 
Which honour does acknowledge.  Shakeſpare, 

Solomon was a prince adorned with ſuch part of 

mind, and exalted by ſuch a concurrence of all 
proſperous events to make him magnificent. Sth, 

The Indian princes diſcover fine parts and excel. 
lent endowments, without improvement. Feen. 

Any employment of our talents, whether of our 
parts, our time, or money, that is not firiftly 
according to the will of God, that is not for ſuch 
ends as are ſuitable to his glory, are as great abſurdi- 
ties and failings, Law, 

17. [In the pural.] Qxarters; regions; 
diſtricts, ma | 

Although no man was, in our parts, ſpoken of, 
but he, for his manhood ; yet, -as though ticrein 
he excelled himſelf, he was called the courteous 
Amphialus, Sarg. 

When he had gone over thoſe parti, he came into 
Greece. Acto xx. 2. 

All parts reſound with tumults, plaints, and fears, 
And griſly death, in ſundry ſhapes, appears. Dh. 

18. For the mo/t part. Commonly ; oftener 


than otherwiſe, h 
Of a plain and honeſt nature, for the moft part 
they were found to be. Hoh. 
Pak r. adv. Partly; in ſome meaſure. 
For the fair kindneſs you have ſhew'd me, 
And part being prompted, by your' preſent trouble, 
I'll lend you ſomething. Shakeſpeare's Twel: Night. 
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1. To divide; to ſhare ; to diſtribute. 1 
All that believed, ſold their goods, and A 
them to all men, as every man had need. 4% l. 
Jove himſelf no leſs content wou d be 


To part his throne, and ſhare his heav's with ue 


| . 


2. To ſeparate y to diſunite, 3 
| ought but death ſhall part thee and me. . 
| 7 1 3 | 5 

twete the bus mankind to part us, 
— againſt my love. | ** Dryden. 
3. To break into pieces. 
Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon. Leviticus. 
4. To keep aſunder, _ 3 

In the narrow ſeas, that art 

The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 
A veſſel of our wo | 

To ſeparate combatants, 
5 ad. \ Who ſaid 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The ffumbling night did part our weary powers. 


Shake eo 
| * did both hoſts ſurvey, 1 
And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the fray. 
; _ Waller. 
6. To ſecern. | 
The liver minds his own affair, | 
And parts and ſtrains che vital juices. Prior. 
To PART. Ve . 
1, To be ſeparated. | 
Powerful hands will not part | 
Eaſily from poſſeflion won with arms, Milton. | 


was for him much eaſier to ſubdue 
Thoſe foes he fought with, than to part from you. 
Dryden. 
2. To quit each other. 
He wrung Baſlanio's hand, and ſo they parted. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
This was the deſign of a people, that were at 
liberty to part aſunder, but deſired to keep in one 
body. p a Loc ke. 
What ! part, for ever part? unkind Iſmena; 
Oh! can you think, that death is half ſo dreadul, 
As it would be to live without thee ? Smith. 
If it pleaſes God to reſtore me to my health, 1 
ſhall make a third journey; if not, we muſt part, 
as all human creatures have parted. Sift. 
3. To take farewel. 
Ere I could 
Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 
. ' Shakeſpeare. 
Nuptial bow'r! by me adorn'd, from thee 
How thall.I part, and whither wander? Milton. 
Upon his removal, they parted from him with 
tears in their eyes. 4 Swift. 
4. To have ſhare. | | | 
As his part is, that goeth down to the battle, ſo 


ſhall his part be, that tarrieth by the tuff; they 
fall part alike. - ſſaiah. 


5. [Partir, Fr.] To go away; to ſet 


Out, 


So parted they ; the angel up to heaven 
From the thick ſhade, and Adam to his bow'r. 


| Milton. 
Thy father 
Embrac'd me, parting for th' Etrurian land. Dryd. 
6. To PakT wwith, To quit; to reſign; 
to loſe ; to be ſeparated from. 
For her ſake, I dorear up her boy; 
And for her ſake, 1 will not part wvith him. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
An affectionate wife, when in fear of farting 
with her beloved huſband, heartily defired of God 
his life or ſociety, upon any conditions that were 
not ſinful. 7 Taylor. 
Celia, for thy ſake, I part | 
Wirh all that grew ſo near my heart; 
And that I may ſucceſsful prove, 
Transform myſelf to what you love. Waller. 
Thou marble hew'R, ere long to part with breath, 
And houſes rear'it, unmindful of thy death. Sandys. 
| Lixiviate ſalts, though, by piercing the bodies of 
vegetables, they diſpoſe them to part readily tvith 
their tincture, yet ſome tinctures they do not only 
draw out, but likewiſe alter. Boyle. 


The ideas of hunger and warmth are ſome of 
and which they ſcarce 
Locke. 


the firſt that children have 
ever part with, | 
OIL. II. G 75 


Shakeſpeare. | 


1 What a deſpicable figure muſt mock- 
thoſe civil rights, which their anceſtors, rather than 
part with, choſe to be cut to. pieces in the field 
of battle? 7 Addiſon's Freabolder. 
The good things of this world ſo delight in, as 
remember, that we are to part with them, to ex- 
change them for more durable enjoyments. 
Sa | k Atrerbury. 
| As for riches and power, our Saviour plainly 
"determines, that the beſt way to make them bleſſ- 
ings, is to part with them. Swift. 
PA'RTARLE. dj. [from part.] Diviſible; 
ſuch as may be parted. 


his miſtreſſes. Camden's Remains. 

PA'RTAGE. 2. . [ partage, French.] Di- 
viſion ; act of ſharing or parting, A 
word merely French. | 


* Men have agreed to a diſproportionate and 
unequal poſſeſſion of the earth, having found out 
a way, how a man may fairly poſſeſs more 
land, than he himſelf can uſe the product of, by 
receiving, in exchange for the overplus, gold and 


private poſſeſſions, men have made praQticable out 
of the bounds of ſociety without compact, only by 
putting a value on gold and ſilver, and tacitly 
agreeing in the uſe of money. Locke. 


To Pak TAK ER. v. . Preterite, I par- 
took participle paſſive, partaken. | part 
and tate. : 

1. To have ſhare of any thing; to take 
ſhare with: it is commonly uſed with 
of before the thing ſhared. Locke uſes 
it with in. | 

Partake and uſe my kingdom as your own, 
Ani fall be yours while command the crown. 
Dryden. 


_ 


J 


to determine. Locke. 
Truth and falſchood have no other trial but 
reaſon and proof, which they made uſe of to make 
themſelves knowing, and ſo muſt others too, that 
will partake in their knowledge. Locke. 


the property, nature, claim, or right. 

The attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter par- 
takes partly of a judge, and partly of an attorney- 
general. Bacon. 


ed. N 
You may partake of any thing we ſay; 
We ſpeak no treaſon, Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
4. To combine; to unite in ſome bad de- 
ſign. A juridical ſenſe, 
As it prevents factions and partakings, ſo it 
keeps the rule and adminiſtration of the laws uni- 


form. | Hale. 
To PARTA KE. v. a. ; 
1. To ſhare; to have part in. 
By and by, thy boſom ſhall partake 
The ſecrets of my heart. ' Shakeſpeare. 


At ſeaſon fit 
Let her with thee partake what thou haſt heard. 
Milton. 


| My royal father lives, 

Let ev'ry one partake the general joy. Dryden. 
2. To admit to part; to extend participa- 
tion to. Obſolete, | 
My friend, hight Philemon, I did-partake 

Of all my love, and all my privity, 
Who greatly joyous ſeemed for my ſake. Spenſer. 
Your exultation partake to every one. Shakeſp. 
ParTAKER. . . [from fpartake.] 
1. A partner in poſſeſſions; a ſharer of 
any thing; an aſſociate with: com- 
monly with of before the thing. par- 
taken. | | 
They whom earneſt lets binder from being 


His hot love was partable among three other of 


ſilver : this Fantek. of things, in an equality of 


2. To participate; to have ſomething of 


make, who venture to be hanged for the ruin of FA 


: 


ö 
4 


How far brutes partake in this faculty is not eaſy | 


. 


3- To be admitted to; not to be exclud- | 


| 
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of divine ſervice, opportunity for acceſs unto ſome + 


reaſonable part thereof. Hooker. 
"5 Kr Didſt 5 * 
Make us partakers of a little gan; 
That now our loſs might be ten times as much ? 
| x Shakeſpearee 
With ſuch ſhe muſt return at fetting light, 
Tho? not partaker, witneſs of their night. Prior. 
His bittereſt enemies were partakers of his kind- 
neſs, and he till continued to entreat them to 
accept of life from him, and, with tears, bewailed 
their infidelity. 
2. Sometimes with za before the, thing 
partaken : perhaps F is beſt before a 
thing, and zz before an action. 
Wiſh me partaker in thy happineſs, 
When thou do'ſt meet good hap. Shakeſpeare. 
If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets. Matthews 
3. Accomplice; aſſociate, 
Thou conſented, and haſt been partaker with 
adulterers. | Pſalms. 
He took upon him the perſon of the duke of 


York, and drew with him complices and pare 
takers. 


Pa"RTER. #. . [from part.] One that 
parts or ſeparates. | 
Ihe parter of the fray was night, which, with 
her black arms, pulled their malicious ſights one 
from the other, Sidney. 
PAR TERRE. 2. . parterre, French. ] 
A level diviſion of ground, that, for the 
moſt part, faces the ſouth and beſt front 
of an houſe, and is furniſhed with greens 
and flowers. Miller. 
There are as many kinds of gardening, as of 


poetry; your makers of parterres and flower gar- 
dens are epigrammatiſts and ſonneteers. & 


tor. 
The vaſt parterres a thouſand hands Mall make; 
Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them a lake. 


yy Popes 

PA*RTIAL. adj. [ partial, French. ] 

1. Inclined antecedently to favour one 
party in a cauſe, or one fide of the queſ- 
tion more than the other. 

Ye have not kept my ways, but have been par- 
tial in the law. | Malachi, ii. 9. 

| Self-love will make men partial to themſelves 
and friends, and ill- nature, paſſion, and revenge 
will carry them too far in puniſhing others; and 


hence God hath appointed governments to reſtrain . 


the partiality and violence of men. Leockes 

2. Inclined to favour without reaſon : with 
to before the part favoured. | 

Thus kings heretofore who ſhowed themſelves 


partial to a party, had the ſervice only of the worſt 


part of their people. | | Davenant. 
Authors are partial to their. wit, tis true, 


But are not criticks to their judgment too? Pope. 


In theſe, one may be ſincerer to à reaſonable 


friend, than to a fond and partial parent. Pope. 


3. Affecting only one part; ſubſiſting only 


in a part; not general; not univerſal; 


not total. | 
If we compare theſe partial diſſolutions of the 
earth with an univerſal diſſolution, we may as 
eaſily conceive an univerſal deluge from an uni- 
verſal diſſolution, as a partial deluge from a par- 
„ | . Burnet's Theory. 
That which weakens religion, will at length 
deſtroy it; for the weakening of a thing is only 


a partial deſtruction of it. : South. © 
All diſcord, harmony, not underſtood ; j ; 
All partial evil, univerſal good. Pope. 


PAR TIA“LIT Y. 2. / | fartialite, French; 

from partial.] Unequal ſtate of the 

judgment and favour of one aboye the 

other, without juſt reaſon. 

Then won the Iriſh party cry out an + 
n | 


the whole, have yet, through length 


Calamys | 


Bacon. , 
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W 
. 
and complain he 3s not uſed as a fubje&t, he is not 1 
' ſuffered to have the free benefit of the law. Spenſer. 
Hartiality is properly the underſtanding's judging | 
according to the inclination of the will and affec- 
tions, and not according to the exact truth of 
things, or the merits of the cauſe. South*s Sermons. 
As there is a partiality to opinions, which is apt | 
to millead the underſtanding ; ſo there is alſo a 
2 to ſtudies, which is prejudicial to know- 
n 
To PARTIALI'ZE. v. a, [ fartializer, Fr. 
from partial.) To make partial. A 
word, perhaps, peculiar to Shakeſpeare, 


and not unworthy of general uſe. 

* Such neighbour- nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
Th' unſtooping firmneſs of my upright = 

| e 

PA'RTIALLY. adv. [from partial.] 

1. With unjuſt favour or diſlike, 


2, In part ; not totally. 
That ſtole into a, total verity, which was but 
partially true in its covert ſenſe. Brown. | 
The meſſage he brought opened a clear proſpect 
of eternal ſalvation, which had been but obſcurely 
and partially figured in the ſhadows of the law. 


Ropers. 
PaRTIBILITVY. 2. J. [from partible.) 
Diviſibility ; ſeparability. © 
Pa'RTIBLE. adj. { from part.] Diviſible 
ſeparable, | 
Make the moulds partible, glued or cemented 
together, that you may open them, when you take 
out the fruit. Bacon. 
The ſame body, in one circumſtance, is more 
weighty, and, in another, is more partible. Digby. 
ParT1 CIPABLE. adj. | from participate. 
Such as may be ſhared or partaken. 
Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine eſſence 
with this connotation, as it is variouſly imitable or 
participable by created beings. Norris's Miſcellanies. 
PARTI CIPANT. adj. [ participant, Fr. 
from participate.] Sharing; having 
ſhare or part: with of. 
During the partiament, he publiſhed his * 
clamation, offering pardon to all ſuch as had taken 
arms, or been participant of any attempts againſt 
him ; ſo as they ſubmitted themſelves. Bacon. 
The prince ſaw he ſhould confer with one par- 
ticipant of more than monkiſh 1 Motton. 
If any part of my body be ſo\mortified, as it be- 
comes like a rotten branch of a tree, it putrefies, 
and 'is not participant of influence derived from 
my ſoul, becauſe it is now- no longer in it to 
quicken it. Hale. 
To PARTICIPATE. v. 2. {| participo, Lat. 
participer, French. ] 
1. To partake ; to have ſhare. 
: | Th' other inftruments 
Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel; 
And mutually participates Shakeſpeare. 
2. With of. | 
An aged citizen brought forth all his provifions, 
and ſaid, that as he did communicate unto them 
his tore, ſo would he participate of their wants. 


| | Hayward. 
His delivery, and thy joy thereon, 

In both which we, as next, farticipate. Milton. 

4. To have part of more things than one. 

Few creatures participate of the nature of plants 

and metals both. Bacon. 

Cod, when heav'n and earth he did create, 
Form'd man, who ſhould of both participate. 

DenkLam. 

Thoſe bodies, which are under a light, which 

is extended and diſtributed equally through all, 

ſhould participate of each others colours. Drydem, 

8. Ta have part of ſomething common 


with another. 


2. Any thing that participates of different 
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air. | | | 
To ParT1'CIPATE. v. 4. To partake; 
to receive part of; to ſhare. + 

As Chrift's incarnation and paſſion can be avail- 
able to no man's good, which is not made * 
taker of Chriſt, neither can we participate him 
without his ce. | 4 Hooker. 

The French ſeldom atchieved any honourable 
acts without Scottiſh hands, who therefore are to 
participate the glory with them. Camden's Remains. 
| . Fellowſhip, 

Such as I ſeek, fit to participate 
All rational delight ; wherein the brute | 
Cannot be human conſort. Milton. 
PARTHCIPA'TION. . /. [| participation, 
French ; from participate. 
1. The ſtate of ſharing ſomething in 
common. 

Civil ſociety doth more content the nature of 
man, than any private kind of ſolitary living; 
becauſe, in ſociety, this good of mutual partici- 
pation is ſo much larger. Hooker, 

IT heir ſpirits are ſo married in conjunction, with 
the participation of ſociety, that they flock toge- 
ther in conſent, like ſo many wild geeſe. Sbaleſp. 

A joint coronation of himſelf and his queen 
might give any countenance of participation of title. 

Bacon. 
2. The act or ſtate of receiving or having 
part of ſomething. 

All things ſeek the higheſt, and covet more or 
leſs the participation of God himſelf. Hooker. 

Thoſe deities are ſo by participation, and ſubor- 
dinate to the ſupreme. Stilling fleet. 

What an honour, that God ſhould admit us 
into ſuch a bleſſed participation of himſelf ? 


Altter bu ry . 
Convince them, that brutes have the leaſt partici- 
pation of thought, and they retract. entley. 


Your genius ſhould mount above that miſt, in 
which its participation and neighbourhood with 
earth long involved it. Pope. 

3. Diſtribution ; diviſion into ſhares. | 

It ſufficeth not, that the country hath where- 
with to ſuſtain even more than to live upon it, if 
means be wanting whereby to drive convenient 
participation of the general ſtore into a great num- 
ber of well-deſervers. | Raleigh. 

PaRT ICI PIAL. adj. [participialis, Lat.] 
Having the nature of a 3 | 
PARTICI PIALLY. adv, | from participle.] 


In the ſenſe or manner of a participle. 
PARTICIPLE. 2. /. | participium, 2 
i. A word partaking at once the quali- 


ties of a noun and verb. | 
A participle is a particular ſort of adjective, 
formed from a verb, and together with its fignifica- 
tion of action, paſſion, or ſome other manner of 
_ exiſtence, ſignifying the time thereof. Clarke. 


things. Not uſed. 

The participles or confiners between plants and 
living creatures, are ſuch as are fixed, though they 
have a motion in their parts: ſuch as oyſters and 
cockles. | | Bacon. 


PA'RTICLE. 2. /. [ particule, French ; 
particula, Latin.] | 
1. Any ſmall portion of a greater ſub- 


ſtance. 
From any of the other unreaſonable demands, the 
houſes had not given their commiſſioners authority 
in the leaſt particle to recede. Clarendon. 
There is not one grain in the univerſe, either 
too much or too little, nothing to be added, no- 
thing to be ſpared : nor ſo much as any one par- 
ticle of it, that mankind may not be either the 

better or the worſe for, according as 'tis applied. 
. L' Eftrange. 


With particles of heav'nly fire, 
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2. A word unvaried by inflexion. 


reaſoning or narration. 


— 


is only of particulars. 


The ſpecies of audibles ſeem to participate more 
. 


5 


The God of nature did his foul inſpire. Dryden. 


| 


* N Curi its, AV 

„ with aſtoniſhment reflect 

On the ſmall fize of atoms, which unite 

To make the ſmalleſt particle of light. Blackmy, 
It is not impoſlible, but that microſcopes may, « 


, length, be improved to the diſcovery of — 2 


ticles of bodies, on which their colours depend. 
5 | Newton's Opticks, 

Bleſt with more particles of heav'nly flame, 
Granvill, 


Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of Tharpnegy 


and ſubtilty of wit to be a ſound believing chuic. 


tian, men were not curious what ſyllables or par- 
ticles of ſpeech they uſed. , Heoker 
The {Latin varies the fignification of verbs and 
nouns, not as the modern languages, by articles 
prefixed, but by changing the laſt Gables, 
Locke on Educaticy, 
Particles are the words, whereby the mind figni. 
fies what connection it gives to the ſeveral affirms. 
tions and negations, that it unites in one continted 


In the Hebrew tongue, there is a _ le, con- 
fiſting but of one ſingle letter, of which there ace 
reckoned up above fifty ſeveral ſignifications, Lacie. 


PARTICULAR. adj. [ particulier, Fr.] 
1. Relating to ſingle perſons ; not gene- 


ral. 

He, as well with general orations, as particulur 
dealing with men of moſt credit, made them fee 
how neceſſary it was. Sidney, 

As well for 1 application to ſpecial oc. 
caſions, as alſo in other manifold reſpects, infinite 
treaſures of wiſdom are abundantly to be found in 
the holy ſcripture. | Haaler. 


2. Individual; one diſtinct from others. 


Whereſoe ver one plant draweth ſuch a particular: 
juice out of the earth, as it qualifieth the earth, 
ſo as that juice, which remaineth, is fit for the 
other plant ; there the neighbourhood doth good, 

Bacon, 

This is true of actions confidered in their gere. 


ral nature or kind, but not conſidered in their par. 


ticular individual inſtances. $:uth, 

Artiſts, who propoſe only the imitation of ſuch 
a particular perſon, without election of ideas, have 
often been reproached for that omiſſion. Dy den. 


3. Noting properties or things peculiar. 


Of this prince there is little particular memory; 
only that he was very ſtudious and learned. Baca. 


4. Attentive to things ſingle and diſtinct. 


I have been particular in examining the reaſon 
of children's inheriting the property of their fathers, 
becauſe it will give us farther light in the inherit- 
ance of power. Lackey 


5. Single; not general; one among many, 


Rather performing his general commandment, 


which had ever been, to embrace virtue, than any 


new particular, ſprung out of paſſion, and con- 
trary to the former. | Sidney. 


6. Odd; having ſomething that eminent! 
diſtinguiſhes him from others. This is 


commonly uſed in a ſenſe of contemp!. 


PARTI CULAR. 2. . : 
1. A fingle inſtance; a fingle point. 


I muſt reſerve ſome particulars, which it 1s 
not lawful for me to reveal. Bacon. 

Thoſe notions are univerſal, and what 1s u8t- 
verſal muſt needs proceed from ſore unive 
conſtant principle; the ſame in all particuariy 
which can be nothing elſe but human nature. Sth. 

Having the idea of an elephant or an angle i 
my mind, the firſt and natural enquiry 15 whe- 
ther ſuch a thing does exiſt ? and this knowledge 


The maſter could hardly fit on his horfe for 
laughing, all the while he was giving me the po b 
ticulars of this ſtory, _  Addiſats 


Veſpaſian he reſembled in many particulars. 


2. Individual; private perſon. 4 
It is the greateſt intereſt of particulort, r _ 
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3. Private intereſt, 


Our wiſdom-muſt be ſuch, as doth not propoſe | 


do itſelf +} [Fey our own particular, the partial 
and immoderate deſire whereof poiſoneth where- 
ſoever it taketh place; but the ſcope and mark, 
which we are to aim at, is the publick and com- 
mon good. ; | Hooker. 
They apply their minds even with hearty affec- 
tion and zeal, at the leaſt, unto thoſe branches of 
publick prayer, wherein their own particular is 
moved. * Hoc ker. 
5 His general lov'd him 
In a moſt dear particular. | Shakeſpeare. 
We are likewiſe_to give thanks for temporal 
bleſhngs, whether ſuch as concern the publick, as 
the proſperity of the church, or nation, and all 
remarkable deliverances afforded. to either; or elſe 
ſuch as concern our particular. Duty of Man. 


4. Private character; ſingle ſelf ; ſtate of 


an individual. 
For his particular, I'll receive him gladly ; 
But not one follower. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
5. A minute detail of things fingly enu- 
merated. jp | 
The reader has a partieular of the books, where- 
in this law was written. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
6. In particular. Pecuharly; diſtinaly, 
Invention is called a muſe ; authors aſcribe to 
each of them, in particular, the ſciences which 
they have invented. Dryden. 
And if we will take them, as they were directed, 
in particular to her, or in her, as their repreſenta- 
tive, to all other women, they will, at moſt, con- 
cern the female ſex only, and import no more 
but that ſubjection, they ſhould ordinarily be in, 
to their huſbands. Locke. 
This in particular happens to the lungs. 
a Blackmore. 
PARTICULA'RITY. %. 2 particularite, 


French ; from particu 


1. Diſtin& notice or enumeration. 4 

So did the boldneſs of their affirmation accom- 
pany the greatneſs of what they did affirm, eve 
deſcending to particularities, what kingdoms he 
ſhould overcome. Sidney. 

2. Singleneſs; individuality; ſingle act; 
fingle caſe. 

Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, 
whereby both general principles for directing of 
human actions are comprehended, and concluſions 
derived from them, upon which concluſions grow- 
eth, in particularity, the choice of good and evil. 

Hooker " 
3. Petty account ; private incident, 

To fee the titles that were moſt agreeable to 
ſuch an emperor, the flatteries that he lay moſt 
open to, with the like particularities only to be 
met with on medale, are certainly not a little pleaſ- 
ing. : Addiſon. 

4- Something belonging to ſingle perſons. 

Let the general trumpet blow his blaſt, 
Particularities and petty ſounds 1 
To ceaſe, | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

5. Something peculiar. | | 

I ſaw an old heathen altar, with this particu- 
larity, that it was hollowed like a diſh at one end; 
but not the end on which the ſacrifice was laid. 

4 ts on Italy. 

He applied himſelf to the coquette's heart; there 
occurred many particularities in this diſſection. 

x Addiſon. 
To PARTI CULARIZE, v. 4. [ particu- 
lariſer, French; from particular.) To 


mention diſtinctly; to detail; to ſhew 
minutely, ; | 
The leanneſs that afflicts us, is an inventory to 
particularize their abundance. Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
He not only boaſts of his parentage as an Iſ- 
raelite, but particularizes his deſcent from Benja- 
min. | Alerbuty. 


— 


L'Eftrange. 1 t. Dittin ey; ſingly; not univerfally. 
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Providence, that univerſally caſts its eye over all 
the creation, is yet pleaſed more particularly to 
faſten it upon ſome. | Saut hs Setmons« 

2. In an extraordinary degree. | 
This exact propriety of Virgil, I particularly re- 
garded as a great part of his character. Dryden. 


| 


With the flower and the leaf I was ſo particu- | 


larly pleaſed, both for the invention and the moral, 
that 1 commend it to the reader, Dryden. 
To ParTI CULATE. v. a. [from particu- 
lar.) To make mention ſingly. Ob- 
ſolete. | 
I may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the 
irrefragable doctor. Camden's Remains. 
PA'RTISAN. n. . [| pertuiſan, French.] 
1. A kind of pike or halberd. 
| 3 
Find out the prettieſt daz ied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partiſant 
A grave. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Shall I ftrike at it with my partiſan * Shakeſp. 
2, [From parti, French.] An adherent 
Some of theſe partiſans concluded, the govern- 
ment had hired men to be bound and pinnioned. 
; Addiſon. 
I would be glad any partiſan would help me to a 
tolerable reaſon, that, becauſe Clodius and Curio 
agree with me in a few ſingular notions, I muſt 
blindly follow them in all. Swift. 
3. The commander of a party detached 
from the main body upon ſome ſudden 
excurſion. | | 
4. A commander's leading ſtaff. Ain/aw. 
PARTI TION. 2. /. | partition, French; 
partitio, Latin. "og 
1. The act of dividing ; a ſtate of being 


divided, 

; We grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, 

But yet an union in partition. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Diviſion ; ſeparation ; diſtinction. 
We have, in this reſpect, our churches divided 

by certain partition, although not ſo many in num- 

Can we not 


Partition make with ſpectacles ſo precious 
*Twixt fair and foul ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
We ſhall be winnow'd with fo rough a wind, 
That ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. Shakeſpeare. 
The day, month, and year, meaſured by them, 
are uſed as ſtandard meaſures, as likely others arbi- 
trarily deduced from them by partition or oollection. 
= Holder on Time. 
3. Part divided from the reſt; ſeparate 
o_—_ 3 
Lodg'd in a ſmall partition; and the reſt 
| Ordain'd for uſes to his Lord beſt known. Milton. 
4. That by which different parts are ſepa- 


rated. | | 

It doth not follow, that God, without reſpe&, 
doth teach us to erect between us and them a 
partition wall of difference, in ſuch. things indif- 
ferent as have been diſputed of. Hooker. 
Make partitions of wood in a hogſhead, with 
holes in them, and mark the difference of their 


ſound from that of an hogſhead without ſuch _ ih 


tions. acon. 
Partition firm and ſure, | 
The waters underneath from thoſe above 
Dividing. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt 
Encloſures our factions have made in the church, 
become a great partition wall to keep others out of 


it. | De: ay of Piety. 


At one end of it is a great partition, deſigned | 


for an opera. Addiſon. 
The partition between good and evil is broken 
down; where one fin has entered, legions will force 
their ways 3 Rogers, 


| 


PakT1I CULARL v. adv. | from particular. ] 


| 


PAR 


g. Part where ſeparation is made. 


The mound was newly made, no fight could paſs 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grals, * 
© The well-united ſods ſo cloſely lay. Dryden. 
To PARTITION. v. a. To divide into 
diſtinct parts. ö 
Theſe ſides are uniform without, though ſe- 
verally partiticned within. | Bacen. 
Pa'RTLET. 2. J. A name given to a 
hen; the original ſignification being a 
ruff or band, or covering for the neck. 
Hanmer. 
Thou dotard, thou art woman tir'd ; unrooſted 
By thy dame partlet here. Shakeſpeares 
Tir'd with pinn'd ruffs, and fans, and partlet 
ſtrips. 4 Halt. 
Dame partlet was the ſovereign of his heart; 


He feather'd her. Dryden's Fables. 


Pa'rTLY. adv. [from part.] In ſome. 


meaſure ; in ſome degree; in part. 
That part, which, fince the coming of Chriſt, 
partly hath embraced, and partly ſhall hereafter 
embrace the Chriſtian religion, we term, as by a 
more proper name, the church of Chriſt. Hooker, 
They thought it reaſonable to do all pofſible Bo- 
nour to their memories; partly that others might 
be encouraged to the ſame patience and fortitude, 
and partly that virtue, even in this world, might 
not loſe its reward, Nelſon. 
The inhabitants of Naples have been always 
very notorious for leading a life of lazineſs and 
pleaſure, which I take to ariſe out of the won- 
derful plenty of their country, that does not make 
labour ſo neceſſary to them, and partly out of the 
temper of their climate, that relaxes the fibres 
of their bodies, and diſpoſes the people to ſuch 
an idle indolent humour. Addiſon on Italy, 
PARTNER. 2. . [from part.] | 
1. Partaker; ſharer; one who has part 
in any thing ; aſſociate. 
My noble partner FL 
You greet with preſent grace. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
Thoſe of the race of Sem were no partners in 
the unbelieving work of the tower. Ralcigh's Hiſt. 
To undergo 
Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe 
My other ſelf, the partner of my life. Milton. 
Sapor, king of Perſia, had an heaven of glaſs, 
which fitting in his eſtate, he trod upon, calling 
himſelf brother to the ſun and moon, and part- 
ner with the ſtars. Peacham. 
The ſoul continues in her action, till her part- 
ner is again qualified to bear her company. Addiſon. 
2. One who dances with another. 
Lead in your ladies every one; ſweet partner, 

I muft not yet forſake you. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
To PARTNER. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
To join; to aſſociate with a partner. 

| A lady who 
So fair, and faſten'd to an empery, 
Would make the great'ſt king double to be part. 
a nerd ES | 
With tamboys, hired with ſelf-exhibition, ' 
Which your own coffers yield. Shakeſpeares 
PA'RTNERSHIP. 2. /. [from partner.] 
1. Joint intereſt or property. 
He does poſſeſſion keep, 3 
And is too wiſe to hazard partnerſhip. Dryden. 
2. The union of two or more in the ſame 
trade. | 
and all manner of civil dealings, to have a ſtrict 
regard to the diſpoſition of thoſe we have to do 
| withal, 3 hs L'* Eftranges 
ParTo'ox, Preterite of partake. | 
PA'RTRIDGE. 2. J. [ ferdrix, French; 
pertris, Welſh; perdix, Latin. ] A bud 
of game. | | 


The king is come out to ſeek a flea, as when n 


one doth hunt a partridge in the mountains. 
„ 1 Samuel, xxvi. 20. f 
Nen 2 Pak rv - 


Tis a neceſſary rule in alliances, partnerſhips, + 
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Par'ru RIENT. , 4%. 
About to bring forth. 


PakTruf'riox. 2. |. * parturio, | 
'Latin.] The ſtate of being about to | 
bring forth. | 


Conformation of parts is required, not only 
unto the previous conditions of birth,” but alſo 
© _ unto the parturition or very birth. _ Brown. 
PARTY. n. / [ partie, French. 
1. A number of perſons confederated by 
_ fimilarity of deſigns or opinions in op- 
poſition to others; a faction. 

When any of theſe combatants ſtrips his terms 
of ambiguity, I ſhall think him a champion for 
truth, and not the flave of vain glory or a party. 

| Locke. 

This account of party patches will appear im- 

probable to thoſe who live at a diſtance from the 
faſhionable world. Addiſon. 

Party writers are ſo ſenſible of the ſecret virtue 
of bay, Sware uy that a mention the q--n 
at length. | atore 

This party rage in women only ſerves to aggravate 
animoſities that reign among them. Addiſon. 

As he never leads the converſation into the vio- 
lence and rage of party diſputes, I liſtened to him 
with pleaſure. Tatler. 

Diviſion between thoſe of the ſame party, ex- 
poſes them to their enemies. Pope. 

The moſt violent party men are ſuch, as, in the 
conduct of their lives, have diſcovered leaſt ſenſe of 
religion or morality. Swifts 


2. One of two litigants. | 
When you are hearing a matter between party 
and party, if pinched with the cholick, you make 
faces like mummers, and diſmiſs the controverſy 
more entangled by your hearing : all the peace you 
make in their cauſe, is calling both parties knaves. 


Shakeſpeare. 
The cauſe of both parties ſhall come before the 
Judges. Exodus. 


If a biſhop be a party to a ſuit, and excommu- 
nicates his adverſary; ſuch excommunication ſhall 
not bar his adverſary from his action. Aylife. 
. One concerned in any affair. | 

The child was priſoner to the womb, and is 

Freed and enfranchis'd ; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of 


The treſpaſs of the queen. Shakeſpeare. 
| I do ſuſpect this traſh 
To be a party in this injury. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Side 
other, 
Our foes compell'd by need, have peace embrac'd; 

The peace, both parties want, is like to laſt. 


Dryden. 
5. Cauſe ; ſide. 
Egle came in, to make their party good. Dryd. 
6. A ſelect aſſembly. 


Let me extol a: cat, on oyſters fed, 
I' have a party at the Bedford- head. Pope. 
If the clergy would a little ſtudy the arts of con- 
verſation, they might be welcome at every party, 
where there was the leaſt regard for politeneſs or 
good ſenſe. | Sift. 


7. Particular perſon a perſon diſtin 


from, or oppoſed to, another. 

As ſhe paced on, ſhe was ſtopped with a num- 
ber of trees, ſo thickly placed together, that the 
was afraid ſhe ſhould, with ruſhing through, ſtop 
the ſpeech of the lamentable parry, which ſhe was 
ſo deſirous to underſtand. Sidncy. 

The miniſter of juſtice may, for publick ex- 
ample, virtuouſly will the execution of that party, 
whoſe pardon another, for conſanguinity's ſake, 
as virtuouſly may deſire. Hoc ker. 

If the jury found, that the party ſlain was of 


perſons engaged againſt each 


Engliſh race, it had been adjudged felony. Davies. 
How ſhall this be compaſt? canſt thou bring me g 


to the party? Shakeſpeare's Tempo. 
The ſmoke received into the noſtrils, cauſes the 
Farc to lie as if he were drunk. Al bot. 


parturiens, Latin.) 
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The Imegination of the party to be cured, is not 


needful to concur; for it may be done without 
the knowledge of the party wounded. . Bacon. 
He that confeſſes his fin, and. prays for pardon, 
. hath puniſhed his fault: and then there is nothing 
left to be done by the offended party, but to re- 
turn to charity. X Taylor. | 
Though there is a real difference between one 
man and another, yet the party who has the ad- 
vantage uſually magnifies the inequality. Collier. 
8. A detachment of ſoldiers : as, he com- 
manded the party ſent thither, 
PARTY-CO'LOURED. 4%. [party and to- 
loured.] Havin Z diveriity of colours. 
The fulſome ewes, 
Then conceiving, did, in yeaning time, 
Fall party-colour'd lambs. Shakeſpeare, 
Ihe leopard was valuing himſelf upon the Juftre 
of his party-coloured ſkin. L' Eftrange. 
From one father both, 
Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colour'd _ 
| Dryden. 
Conſtrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly 
With party-co/our'd plumes a chattering pie. Dryd. 
I looked with as much pleaſure upon the little 
party · coloured aſſembly, as upon a bed of tulips. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
Nor is it hard to beautify each month 
With files of party- colour d fruits. Philips. 
Four knaves in garb ſuccinct, a truſty band, 
And party-colour'd troops, a ſhining train, 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 
ParTY-juURY. 2. /. [In law.] A jury 
in ſome trials half foreigners and half 
natives, ; 
PA'RTY-MAN. 2. /. [| party and man.] A 
factious perſon ; an abettor of a party. 
PARTY-WALL. 2. . party and wall.] 
Wall that ſeparates one houſe from the 
next. | e 
Tis an ill cuſtom among bricklayers to work up 
a whole ſtory of the party-valls, before they work 
up the fronts, Maxon. 


PA RVIS. u. J. [French.] A church or 
church-porch : applied to the mootings 
or law - diſputes among young ſtudents in 
the inns of courts, and alſo to that diſ- 
putation at Oxford, called di/putatio in 
parwis. 

Pa"RVITUDE. 2. . [ from parvus, Latin. | 
Littleneſs; minuteneſs. Not uſed, 


The little ones of parwitude cannot reach to the 
ſame floor with them. Glanville. 


PA*RVITY. 2. /. [from parvus, Latin. } 
Littleneſs; minuteneſs. Not uſed. 


What are theſe for fineneſs and parwity, to thoſe 
minute animalcula diſcovered in pepper-water ? Ray. 
PAS. n. J. [| French.] Precedence ; right 

of going foremolt. 

In her poor circumſtances, ſhe {till preſerved the 
mien of a gentlewoman; when ſhe came into any 
full aſſembly, ſhe would not yield the pas to the 
beit of them. | | Arbuthnct. 


Pa'SCHAL. adj. | paſcal, French; paſcha- 
lis, Latin. ] 

1. Relating to the paſſover. 

2. Relating to Eaſter. | X 

PasSH, z. J. [ paz, Spaniſh, a kiſs.] A 


face. Haumer. 


Thou want'ſt a rough paſb, and the ſhoots that 


I have, 


To be full like me. 
To PASH. v. à. 


ſtrike; to cruſh. 
With my armed fiſt | 
I'll #2} him o'er the. face. Shakeſpeare. 
Thy cunning, engines have with labour rais'd. 
My heavy hanger, like a mighty weight, | 
To fall and paſh thee dead. | 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
[ Zerfen,\ Dutch:] To 


Dryden. 


Bailey. 
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| PASQUE-FLOWER. #. 
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A Ower. | | Mi L 
PA'SQUIL. 2 *. 1. from Paſquino, 2 
PA'SQUIN., ſtatue at Rome, tg 
PasQUINA'DE. J Which they affix an 


lampoon or paper of ſatirical 
tion.] A lampoon. 


He never valued any paſquils that were ro 
up and down, to thifik — — 


obſerya. 


a cneſit, 
While my glory paſſ*th by, I will put thee * 
elift of the rock, and will cover thee, while 1 faſs 
by. Excdus, xxxiii. 22, 
Thus will I cut off him that paſſeth out, and him 
that returneth. Ezekiel, xxxy, . 
This heap and this pillar be witneſs, that I will 
not paſs over to thee, and that thou ſhall not pals 
ever it and this pillar unto me for harm. Genf. 
An idea of motion not paſſing on, is not berter 
than idea of motion at reſt, Locit. 
Heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh ſtung, 
He felt their fleeces as they paſi d along. Pope, 
If the cauſe be viſible, we ſtop at the inſtru. 
ment, and ſeldom paſs on to him that directed it. 
h Wake's Preparation for Deaths 
2. To go; to make away. "EE 
Her face, her hand were torn 
With paſſing through the brakes. Dryden, 


3- To make a change from one thing to 


another, 

Others diſſatisfied with what they have, and not 
truſting to thoſe innpcent ways of getting more, 
fall to others, and paſs from juſt to unjuſt, Temple. 

4. To vaniſh; to be Joſt, 
Truſt not tov much to that enchanting face; 
Beauty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will paſs, 
| Dry den. 
5. To be ſpent; to go away progreſſively. 
The time, when the thing exiſted, is the idea 
of. that ſpace of duration, which paſſed between 
ſome fixed period and the being of that thing. Lockee 

We ſee, that one who fixes his thoughts very 

intently on one thing, ſo as to take but little no- 


„2 


mind, whilſt he is taken up with that earneſt con- 
templation, lets ip out of his account a good part 


of that duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than 
> . 3 | 
6. To be at an end; to be over. 


ä Their officious haſte, 

Who would before have born him to the ſky, 

Like eager Romans, ere all rites were paſt, 

Did let too ſoon the ſacred eagle fly. Dryden. 
7. Todie; to paſs from the preſent life to 


another ſtate. | 
The pangs of death do make him grinz 
Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceably. Shakeſp» 
8. To be changed by regular gradation. 
Inflammations are tranflated from other parts to 
into a peripnev- 
Arbuthnote 
Obſolete. 
not to go 
| Shakeſp» 


the lungs ; a pleuriſy eaſily paſſetb 
mony. 

9. To go, beyond bounds. 
x Why this paſſes, Mr. Ford: — you are 
loſe any longer, you muſt be pinnioned. 
10. To be in any ſtate. | 11 
I will cauſe you. to paſs N . i 

; ; } 1 F ” the covenants 
will bring you into the bond ot Edi, r. zy- 


| 


11. To 


* 
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tice of the ſucceſſion of ideas that paſs in his 
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Ne 
| 11. . nobility ſpoke in parliament et 
thoſe things, which were moſt grateful to his 
majeſty, and which ftill paſſed, notwithſtanding 
their contradiction. FLY Clarendon. 

Neither of theſe bills have yet paſſed the houſe : 
of commons, and ſome _— they m ve 1 
12. To be effected; to exiſt, Uoleſs 

this may be thought a noun with the 
articles ſuppreſſed, and be explained 


: it came to the pa/5 that. 
1 heard it . Lag it might be 
brought to paſs that the church ſhould every 
' where have able preachers to inſtruct the people. 
| Hooker. 

When the caſe required diſſimulation, if they 
uſed it, it came to 2 chat the former opinion of 
their good faith made them almoſt inviſible. Bacon. 

13- To gain reception; to become cur- 
rent: as, this money will not paſs. 

That trick, ſaid ſhe, will not paſs twice. Hudib. 

Though frauds may paſs upon men, they are as 
open as the light to him that ſearches the heart. 

| L* Eftrange. 

Their excellencies will not paſs for ſuch in the 
opinion of the learned, but only as things which 
have leſs of error in them. Dryden. 

Falſe eloquence paſſzth only where true is. not 
underſtood, and no body will commend bad writers, 
that is acquainted with good. Felton on the Claſſicks. 

The groſſeſt ſuppoſitions paſs upon them, that the 
wid Iriſh were taken in toyls; but that, in ſome 
tine, they would grow tame. | Seoift. 

14. To be practiſed artfully or ſucceſsfully. 

This practice hath moſt ſhrewdly paſt upon thee ; 
But when we know the grounds and authors of it, 
'Thou ſhall be both the plaintiff and the judge. | 

| Shakeſpeare. 

15. To be regarded as good or ill. 

He rejected the authority of councils, and ſo do 
all the reformed ; ſo that this won't paſs for a fault 
in him, till *tis proved one in us. Atterbury. 

16. To occur; to be tranſacted. 

If we would judge of the nature of ſpirits, we 
muſt have recourſe to our own conſciouſneſs of what 
paſſes within our own mind. Watts. 

17. To bedone, | | 

Zcal may be let looſe in matters of direct duty, 
as in prayers, provided that no indirect act paſs 
upon them to defile them. Taylor. 

18. To heed; to regard. Not in uſe. 

As for theſe ſilken- coated ſlaves, I paſs nat; 

It is to you, good people, that I ſpeak, 
U'er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

19. To determine finally; to judge ca- 

pitally, 

Though well we may not paſs upon his life, 
Without the form of juſtice ; yet our pow'r . 
Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath» Shakeſpeare. | 

20. To be ſupremely excellent. | 

Sir Hudibras's paſſing worth, 

The manner how he ſallied forth. Underevood. 

21. To thruſt; to make a puſh in fencing. 

To ſce thee fight, to ſee thee paſs thy puncto. 

Shakeſpeare. 
; Both advance 
Againſt each other, and with ſword and lance 


They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore 

Their corſlets. Dryden. 
22. To omit, . 

Full piteous ſeems young Alma's caſe, 

As in a luekleſs gamefter's place, 

She would not play, yet muſt not paſi. Prior. 
23. To go through the alimentary duct. 

Subſtances hard cannot be diſſolved, but they 
will aſs ; but ſuch, whoſe 3 exceeds the 
5 


-w 


* 
7 . 
9 
n 


powers of digeſtion, will neither paſs, nor be con- | 


verted into aliment. 


24. To be in a tolerable ſtate. 


2. To go through: as, the horſe paſed 


18. To vent; to pronounce. 
| How many thouſands take upon them to paſs 


| 12. To put anend to. 


PAS 
enough, ſo long as any had more. L”Eftrange. 


off, . TE F 2 
Defining the ſoul to be a ſubſtance that always 
thinks, can ſerve but to make many men ſuſpect, 
that they have no ſouls at all, fince they find a 
good part of their lives paſs azvay without think- 
ing. : | Locke. 
26. To Pass away, To vaniſh. 
To Pass. v. a2. | 
1. To go beyond. | 
As it is advantageable to a phyſician to be called 
to the cure of a declining diſeaſe; ſo it is for a 
commander to ſuppreſs a ſedition, which has paſſed 
the height : for in both the noxjous humour doth 
firſt weaken, and afterwards waſte to nothing. 
Hayward. 


the river. 
3. To ſpend; to live through. 


Were I not aſſured he was remoyed to advantage, 
I ſhould paſs my time extremely ill without him. 


Collier. 
You know in what deluding joys we paſt 
The night that was by heav'n decreed our laſt. 


Dryden. 
We have examples of fuch, as paſi moſt of their 
nights without dreaming. Locke. 


The people, free from cares, ſerene and gay, 


In the mid of the ſervice, a lady who had paſſed 
the winter at Londen with her huſband, entered 
the congregation. Addiſon. 

4. To impart to any thing the power of 
moving. C 
Dr. Thurſton thinks the principal uſe of in- 


ſpiration to be, to move, or paſs the blood, from 
the right to the left ventricle of the heart. Derbam. 


5. To carry haſtily. 
I had only time to paſs my eye over the medals, 
which are in great number. Addiſon on Italy. 
6. To transfer to another proprietor. 
He that will paſs his land, 
As I have mine, may ſet his hand 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read; 
And make the purchaſe ſpread, Herbert. 
7. To ſtrain; to percolate. 
They ſpeak of ſevering wine from water, paſſing 
it through ivy wood. Bacm's Natural Hiſtory. 


their cenſures on the perſonal actions of others, and 
pronounce boldly on the affairs of the publick ? 
| | W. atts, 
They will commend the work in general, but 
paſs ſo many ly remarks upon it afterwards, as ſhall 
deſtroy all their cold praiſes. MWatts on the Mind. 
9. To utter ceremoniouſy. 
Many of the lords and ſome of the commons 
paſſed ſome compliments to the two lords. Clarendon. 
10. To utter ſolemnly or judicially, 
All this makes it more prudent, rational, and 


on other men. | . Hammond. 
He paſt his promiſe, and was as good as his word. 
L' Eftrange. 


11. To tranſmit; to procure to go. 
by Newbridge. Clarcndon. 
This night | 


Whom do'ſt thou paſs in beauty? Exekiel. 
Martial, thou gav'| far nobler epigrams 


paſs by bis father, but could „obe he bad | 


25. To Pass away, To be loſt; to glide]. 


Paſs all their mild untroubled hours away. Addiſon. | 


pious, to ſearch our own ways, than to paſs ſentence 


Waller paſſed over five thouſand horſe and foot | 


a x | * 
FAS . 
But in my royal ſubject I paſs thee, | 
Thou flattered'f thine, mine cannot flatter*d be. 


BY Ben Jorjons 
The anceſtor and all his heirs, | 
Though they in number paſs the ſtars of heay'n, 
Are till but one. Davies. 
14. To omit; to neglect; whether to do 
or to mention. | 
If you fondly paſs our proffer'd offer, 
« Tis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls 
Can hide you. | Shakeſpeare's King Jobs. 
Let me o'erleap that cuſtom; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, ſtand naked, and entreat them; 
Pleaſe you that I may.paſs this doing. Shakeſpeares 
I paſs the wars, that {potted linxes make 
With thelr fierce rivals. 6 Dryden. 
I paſs. their warlike porpp, their proud array. 


Dryden, 
15. To tranſcend ; to tranſgreſs. : 
They<did paſs thoſe hounds, and did return fince 
that time. Burnet's Theory F the Earthe 
16. To admit; to allow. 
The money of every one that paſſeth the account, 


* 


let the prieſts take. ö 2 Kings, xii. 4+ 


II pajs them all upon account, 
As if your nat'ral ſelf had don't. Hyudibrass 
17. To enact a la. | 
How does that man know, but the decree may 
be already paſſed againſt him, and his allowance of. 
mercy ſpent ? : Souths 
Among the laws that paſs'd, it was decreed, 
That conquer'd Thebes from bondage ſhould be 
freed. : Dryden. 
Could the ſame parliament which addreſſed with 
ſo much zeal and earneſtneſs againſt this evil, paſs 
it into a law ? | Swift. 
His majeſty's miniſters propoſed the good of the 
nation, when they adviſed the paſſing this patent. 


18, To impoſe fraudulently, 
Th” indulgent mother did her care employ, 
And paſs d it on her huſband for a boy. Dryden. 
19. To practiſe artfully ; to make ſucceed. 
_ Time lays open frauds, and after that diſcovery 
there is no paſſing the ſame trick upon the mice. 
L"* Eftrange. 
20. To ſend from one place to another: 
* ja that beggar to his own pariſh. 
21. To Pass away. To ſpend; to waſte. 
The father waketh for the daughter, leſt ſhe 
paſs axway the flower of her age. Ecclus. xlii. 9. 
22. To PASS Ay. To excuſe; to forgive, 
However God may paſs by fingle ſinners in this. 
world; yet when a nation combines againſt him, 


the wicked ſhall not go unpuniſhed. Tillotſan. 
23. To Pass'by. To negleQ; to diſre- 
ard. | 


How far ought this enterprize to wait upon theſe 
2 them, and give law to them, as inferior unto it- 
elf? | | 


| a Bacon. 
It conduces much to our content, if we paſs 
by thoſe things which happen to our trouble, and 


preſentation of the better, the worſe-may be blotted 
out. . Taylor's Holy Living. 


injury to truth, paſs by here in filence. Burnet. 


24. Fo Pass ower. To omit; to let. go. 
unregarded. 
Better to paſs him oer, than to relate 
The cauſe I have your mighty fre to hate. Dryden. 
It does not belong to this place to have that point 
debated, nor will it hinder our purſuit to paſs it. 
over in ſilence. l atts.. 


if he were afraid. of ſtaying. in the cave. Dryden. 

The queen aſced him, who he = but he pages 
over this without any reply, and. reſerves the greateſt. 
part of his ſtory to a time of more leiſure: Broome; 


Pass. x. . [from the verb.] 


” _—_— 


A middling ſort of man was left well enough to 
| 1 


To thy Domitian, tban I can wy James; 


* ap | narrow entrance; an avenue. 


The. 
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other matters, to be mingled with them, or to paſs. 


conſider that which is proſperous ; that, by the re- 


Certain paſſages of ſcripture we cannot, without 


The poet 0er it over as haſtily as he can, aa 
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P A'S 
| The ſtraight paſs was damm'd 
With dead mens ee Es Cymbeline. 
It would be eaſy to defend the paſſes into the 
whole country, that the king's army ſhould never 
be able to enter. Clarendon. 
Truth is a ſtrong hold, fortified by God and 
nature, and diligence is properly the underſtanding's 
laying fiege to it; fo that it muſt be perpetually 
obſerving_all the avenues and paſſes to it, and ac- 
cordingly ing its approaches. ; 
2. Paſſage ; road. 
The Tyrians had no 
through the territory of 
ANCECs 


| Raleigh. 
Pity tempts the paſs ; 
Nut the tough metal of my heart reſiſts. Dryden. 
3. A permiſſion to go or come any where. 
They ſhall protect all that come in, and ſend 
them to the lord deputy, with their ſafe-condut 
or paſs, to be at his diſpoſition. Spenſer on Ireland. 
We bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. Shakeſpear e. 
' Give quiet paſs 
Through your dominions for this enterprize. Shake. 
My friends remember d me of home; and ſaid, 
If ever fate would ſigne my paſs ; delaid 
It ſhould be now no more. 45 pong 
A gentleman had a paſs to go beyond the ſeas. 
Clarendon. 
4. An order by which vagrants or impo- 


tent perſons are ſent to their place of 
abode. 


5. Puſh; thruſt in fencing. 
Tis dangerous when the baſer nature comes 
Between the paſs and fell incenſed points 
Of mighty oppoſites. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The king hath laid, that in a dozen paſſes be- 
tween you and him, he ſhall not exceed you three 
A... | Shakeſpeare. 
With ſeeming innocence the crowd beguil'd ; 
But made the deſperate paſſes, when he ſmil'd. 
6. State; condition. 
| To what a poſs are our minds brought, that, from 
the right line of virtue, are wryed to theſe crooked 
Hifts ? Sidney. 


g South. 


N 


f 


1 


. 


| 
s to the Red Sea, but 
mon, and by his ſuffer- 


After king Henry united the roſes, they la- 


Þqured to reduce both Engliſh and Iriſh, which 
work, to what paſs and perfection it was brought in 
queen Elizabeth's reign, hath been declared. 


Davies's State of Ireland. 


In my feare of hoſpitable Jove, 

Thou did'ſt to this pee my affections move. Chapm. 

I could ſee plate, hangings and paintings about 
my houſe till you had the ordering of me, but I am 
now brought to ſuch paſs, that I can ſee nothing 
at all. | L' Eftrange. 

Matters have been brought to this paſs, that if 
one among a man's ſons had any blemiſh, he laid 
him aſide for the miniſtry, and ſuch an one was 
preſently approved. South. 


PA'SSABLE. adj. | paſſible, French; from 


aſs. | 


1. Poſſible to be paſſed or travelled through 


Or Over. 1 4 
His body is a paſſable car kaſs, if he be not hurt. 
It is a thoroughfare for ſteel. Shakeſpeare. 
Antiochus departed in all haſte, weening in his 
pride to make the land navigable, and the ſea pay/- 
able by foot. 2 Mac. 
2. Supportable; tolerable ; allowable. 
They are crafty and of a paſſable reach of under- 
ſtanding. Horvel. 
Lay by Virgil, my verſion will appear a paſſable 
beauty when the original muſe is ablent. Dryden. 
White and red well mingled on the face, make 
what was before but payable, appear beautiful. 
' Dryden. 
3. Capable of admiſſion or reception. 
In counterfeits, it is with men as with falſe 
money; one piece is more or leſs paſſable than 
another. | 


C Eftrange. | 
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but without colour: could have made the 
Nander paſſable, we ſhould have hi . 1 ; 


Where there is no eminent odds in ſufficiepcy, 
it is better to talee with the more paſſable, than 
with the more able. Bacon. 

A man of the one faction, which is moſt paſſable 
with the other, commonly giveth beſt way. Bacon. 


PASSA DO. n. /. [Italian.] A puſh; a 


thruſt. - 
A duelliſt, a gentleman of the very firſt houſe ; 
ah ! the mortal paſſado. 


ney. | 
The ſtory of ſuch a paſſage was true, and Jaſo 
with the reſt went indeed to rob Colchos, to which 
they might arrive by boat. Raleigb's Hiftery. 
So ſhalt thou beſt prepar'd endure 
Thy mortal paſſage when it comes. Milton. 
All have liberty to take fiſh, which they do by 
ſtanding in the water by the holes, and ſo inter- 
cepting their paſſage take great plenty of them, 
which otherwiſe would follow the water under 
ground. Brown's Travels. 
Live like thoſe who look upon themſelves as be- 
ing only on their paſſage through this ſtate, but as 
belonging to that which is to come. 
Though the paſſage be troublefome, yet it is 
cure, and ſhall in a little time bring us eaſe and 


peace at the laſt. Wake. 
In ſouls prepar'd, the paſſage-is a breath 
From time t' eternity, from life to death. Harte. 


2. Road; way. | 


Human actions are ſo uncertain as that ſeemeth 
the beſt courſe, which hath moſt paſſages out of it. 
| Bacon. 
The land enterprize of Panama was grounded 


| wpon a falſe account, that the paſſages towards it 


were no better fortified than Drake had left them, 
f ; Bacon. 
Is there yet no other way beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duſt ? Mili. 
Againſt which open'd from beneath 
A palſage down to th' earth, a paſſage wide. Milton, 
o bleed to death was one of the moſt deſir- 
able paſſages out of this world. Fell. 
When the paſſage is open, land will be turned 
moſt to great cattle; when ſhut, to ſheep. Temple. 
The Perſian army had advanced into the ſtraight 


| T. Lee of Cilicia, by which means Alexander with 


is ſmall army wa able to fight and conquer them. 


South. 
The paſſage made by many a winding way, 


- Reach'd e en the room in which the tyrant lay. 


Dryden. 
He plies him with redoubled ſtrokes 

Wheels as he wheels ; and with his pointed dart 
Explores the neareſt paſſage to his heart. Dryden. 
I wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, to fly away 
to thoſe happy ſeats ; but the genius told me there 
was no paſſage to them, except through the gates of 
death. Addiſon. 
I have often ſtopped all the paſſages to prevent 
the ants going to their own neſt, Addiſon, 
When the gravel is ſeparated from the kidney, 
oily ſubſtances relax the paſſages. Arbutbnot. 


3. Entrance or exit; liberty to paſs. 


What, are my doors oppos'd againſt my paſſige? 


You ſhall furniſh me 


With cloake, and coate, and make my paſſage free 


For lov'd Dulichius. Cbapman. 


4. The ſtate of decay. Not in uſe. 


Would ſome part of my young years | 
Might but redeem the paſſuge of your age ! Shake, 


5. Intellectual admittance ; mental accept- 


ance, 


I would render this treatiſe intelligible to every 


' Shakeſpeare. 
Pa'ssaGE. 2. . [ paſſage, French.] 
1. Act of paſling; travel; courſe ; jour- 


; 
Altterbury. | 
ſe. 


„ e a ee ame. netenls withontrenth, 4 


q 


1 


Shake Peares 


4 


4. Popular; well received. This is al 6. 
ſenſe leſs uſual, © | 


7 


8 


9 


P 


_ 


. Unſettled fate ; aptneſs 


| beginners, or thoſe of paſſage ; but without 8 


10. Part of a book; — 2 place in 3 


Pass ED. Preterite and participle of ja, 


Pa'ssENOER. 2. . | paſſager, French.] 
1. A traveller; one who is upon the road; 


2. One who hires in any vehicle the l. 


Pass ER. u. . [from paſs.] One wid 


fer with any in the town. 


Pass IBI LIT Y. 2. J. [ paſſibilité, 
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_ rational man, however little verſed in ſcho x g 


learning, amęng whom I expect it will have 2 ff, 
e among choſe deeply imbued with ale | 
Occurrence ; hap. _. rh 
It is no act of common e, b 

A ſtrain of rareneſs. Pep bot 


4 Shake 
Y coaditi 
or nature to change the place of ab te 
Traders in Ireland are but factors; 
muſt be rather an ill opinion of ſecuri 
gain: the laſt intices the poorer traders, yo 


the cauſe 


firſt, the rich will never ſettle in the country, J. 

In man the judgment ſhoots at flying og 
A bird of paſſage I loſt as ſoon as found; ? 
Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground, P, 
Incident; tranſaction. * 
This bufineſs as it is a very high pa 
fo it is worthy of ſerious conſidera, — 

Thou do'ft in thy paſſages of life : 
Make me believe that thou art only mark'g 
For the hot vengeance of heay'n. Shateſp:are, 

Management; conduct. 

Upon confideration of the conduct and paſſage of 
affairs in former times, the ſtate of England ought 
to be cleared of an imputation caſt upon it. Davie, 


writing, Endroit, Frenc 
A critick who has no taſte nor learning, feldon 
ventures to praiſe any paſſage in an author who haz 
not been before received by the publick, Adin, 
As to the cantos, all the paſſages are as fabulous 
as the viſion at the beginning. Pipe. 
How commentators each dark paſſage ſhun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the fan, Yang, 


Why ſayeſt thou my way is hid from the Lord, 
and my judgment is paſſed over from my God ? 
Iſaiah, xl. 27, 
He affirmed, that ne good law 2 ſince tin 
William's acceſſion, except the act for preſerving 
the games. | Ad'liſm, 
The deſcription of a life paſſed away in vanity 
and among the ſhadows of pomp, may be ſoon fine- 
ly drawn in the ſame place. Addiſon's Speftatrr, 


a wayfarer. 
All the way, the wanton damſel found 

New mirth, her paſſenger to entertain. Spenſer, 

What hollowing, and what ſtir is this? 
Theſe are my mates that make their wills their lac, 
Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chaſe. dhateſpeare 

The nodding horror of whoſe ſhady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand ring paſſenger, Milton 

Apelles, when he had finiſhed any work, expoſed 
it to the ſight of all paſſengers, and concealed bim- 
ſelf to hear the cenſure of his faults. Docs. 


berty of travelling. 

The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempeſt cod 
attend the unſkilful words of a paſſenger. Sidneps 
A*SSENGER falcon. n. J. A kind of mi- 


gratory hawk. Ainſworth, 


paſſes ; one that is upon the road. 
Under you ride the home and foreign ihipp!"s 
in ſo near a diſtance, that, without troubling the 
paſſer, or borrowing Stentor's voice, you 1. = 
res 
Have we ſo ſoon forgot, 
When, like a matron, butcher'd by her ſons, 
And caſt beſide ſome common way, 2 ſpeRacle 
Of horror and affright to paſſers by, , . 
Our groaning country bled at every vein : , 
F 4 F French; 
from paſſible.] Quality of receiving lu 
preſſions from external agents. 900 
The laſt doubt, touching the paſſibility 0 
matter of the heavens, is drawn from the * N 
of the ſun and moon. | Hs | 
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was paſſible. 
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afſeble, French; pafi- 
epd of impreſſions 
agents. | 
Theodoret difputeth with 
God cannot be ſaid to 


2X 


* 


ſuffer; but he thereby mean- 
eth Chriſt's e e againſt Apollinarius, which | 

d even deity i paſſib 32 
5 7. [from paffible.] 


lity of receiving impreſſions from exter- 


Hooker. 
0a- 


It drew after it the hereſy of the paſſibleneſs of 
the deity ; the deity of Chriſt was become, in their 
the ſame nature with the humanity that 


Brerewood. 


Pa's51NG., participial adj. [from paſs. 


1. Supreme; ſurpaſſing others; eminent. 


No ſtrength of arms ſhall win this noble fort, 
Or ſhake this puiſſant wall, ſuch 7754 might 
Have ſpells and charms, if they be ſaid aright. 


meaning of another word, Exceeding. 
Oberon is paſſing fell and wroth. Shakeſpeare. 
Paſſing many know it : and fo many, 
That of all nations there abides not any, 
From where the morning riſes and the ſun 
To where even and night their courſes run 


Chapman. 

Many in each region paſſing fair 

As the noon ſky ; more like to goddeſſes 

Than mortal creatures. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 

She was not only paſſing fair, 

But was withal diſcreet and debonnair. Dryden. 
Full ſoon by bonfire and by bell, 

We learnt our liege was paſſing well. Gay. 


Pa's51NnGBELL, #. J. | paſſing and Gell.] 


The bell which rings at the hour of 


departure, to obtain prayers for the 
aſfing ſoul: it is often uſed for the 
bell which rings immediately after 


death, ; 

Thoſe loving papers 
Thicken on you now, as pray'rs aſcend 
To heaven in troops at a good man's paſſingbell. 


Donn. 


A talk of tumult, and a breath 
Would ſerve him as his paſſingbell to death. Daniel, 
Before the paſſingbell begun, | 
The news through half the town has run. _ 


PASSION. 2. J. [ paffion, French; paſſio, 


Latin. ] 
1. Any effect cauſed by external agency. 


A body at reſt affords us no idea of any active 
power to move, and when ſet in motion, it is ra- 
| Locke. 
2. Suſceptibility of effect from external 


ther a paſſion than an action in it. 


action. 


The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, | 
ſciſſible and not ſciſiym, and many other paſſions | 


of matter, are plebeian notions, applied to the in- 
ſtruments men ordinarily practiſe. Bacon. 
3. Violent commotion of the mind. 
All the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts and raſh embrac'd deſpair. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Thee every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep: whoſe every paſſion fully ſtrives 
To make itſelf in thee tair and admired. Shakeſp. 
0 N 0 I am doubtful, leſt 
ou break into ſome me aſſion, 
And ſo offend him: 7 Aſn, . 
If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. Shakeſp. 
In loving thou do'ſ well, in paſſion not; 
Wherein true love conſiſts not. 
Cruel his eye, but caſt 
Signs of remorſe and paſſion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime condemnd 
For ever now to have their lot in pain. Milton. 
 Paſſun's too fierce to be iu fetters bound, 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryd. 
All the att, of rhetorick, 


Milton . 


4 


; 


; 


Fairfax. 
2. It is uſed adverbially to enforce the 


4. Anger. 


ö 


. 
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perſpicuity, only moves the paſſions, and thereb 
| r by . 2 


The word ſigniſies the receiving any action, 
in a large philoſophical ſenſe; in a more limited 
philoſophical ſenſe, it ſignifies any of the affections 
of human nature; as love, fear, joy, ſorrow ; but 
the common people confine it only to anger. Watts. 

5. Zeal ; ardour. 
Where ſtateſmen are ruled by faction and inte- 
reſt, they can have no paſſion for the glory of their 
Country, nor any concern for the figure it will 
make. , ” — Addiſon on Medals. 
6. Love. 
For your love, 


You kill'd her father: you confeſs'd you drew 
A mighty argument to prove your paſſion for the 
daughter. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

He, to grate me more, 

Publickly own'd his paſſian for Ameſtris. Rowe. 

Survey yourſelf, and then forgive your ſlave, 

Think what a paſſion ſuch a form muſt have. 

Gr anville, 


7. Eagerneſs. 


cloaths, ſo predominant in your ſex. Swift. 


8. Emphatically. The laſt ſuffering of 


the Redeemer of the world. 
He ſhewed himſelf alive after his paſſion, by many 
infallible proofs. ; Acts, i. 3. 
To PA'sSION. v. #. | paſſionner, French; 
from the noun.] To be extremely agi- 


tated ; to expreſs great commotion of 
mind. Obſolete. 
"Twas Ariadne paſſoring | 
For Theſeus* perjury and unjuſt flight. Shakeſp. 
Pa"s$10N-FLOWER. 2. /. | granadilla, 
Latin.] A flower, 


mediately preceding Eaſter, named in 

commemoration of our Saviour*s cruci- 

fixion. 

PASSIONATE. adj. [ paſſionne, French.] 
1. Moved by paſſion; feeling os expreſſing 


great commotion of mind. 

My whole endeavour is to reſolve the conſcience, 
and to ſhew what, in this controverſy, the heart 
is to think, if it will follow the light of ſound 
and fincere judgment, without either cioud of 
prejudice or miſt of paſſionate affection. Hocker. 

Thucydides obſerves, that men are much more 
Paſſionate for injuſtice than for violence; becauſe 
the one coming as from an equal ſeems rapine ; 

when the other proceeding from one” ſtronger is 
but the effect of neceſlity. Clarendon. 

In his prayers, as his attention was fixt and 
ſteddy, ſo was it inflamed with paſſionat: e 

\ E 9 

Good angels looked upon this ſhip of Noah's 

with a paſſionate concern for its ſafety. Burnet. 

Men, upon the near approach of death, have 

- rouzed up into ſuch a lively ſenſe of their 
guilt, - ſuch a lech degree of concern and re- 
morſe, that, if ten thouſand ghoſts had appeared 
to them, they ſcarce could have had a fuller con- 
viction of their danger. 

2. Eaſily moved to anger. 

Homer's Achilles is haughty and paſſionate, im- 

patient of any reſtraint by laws, and arrogant in 
arms. Prior. 


old word. Obſolete. 


1. To affect with paſſion. 
Great pleaſure mix d with pitiful regard, 
Thar godly king and queen did paſſionate, 
Whilſt they his pitiful adventures heard, | 
That oft they did lament his lucklefs tate, Sperſer. 
2, To expreſs paſſionately, | 
Thy niece and I want hands, 
And cannot paſſionate our tenfold grief 


Abate a little of that violent paſſion for fine | 


iller. | 


Pa's$10N-WEEK. #. J. The week im- 


Atterbury. 


To Pa'$$10NATE. v. 4. [from paſftiou.] An 
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befides order and | 


Pa's$10NATELY. adv. [from paſfonate.} 


not, has loſt his hold. 


2. Vehemence o 


PASSIVE. 


| 


" PAS 


1. With paſſion ; with defire, love,” or 
hatred ; with great commotion of mind. 
. Whoever enately covets any thing he has 
_ L'Eftrange. 

If ſorrow expreſſes itſelf never ſo loudly and paſ- 
fionately, and diſcharge itſelf in never ſo many 
tears, yet it will no more purge a man's heart, 
than the waſhing of his hands can cleanſe the rot- 
tenneſs of his bones. South's Sermons» 

I made Melefinda, in oppoſition to Nour- 
mahal, a woman paſſionately loving of her huſband, 
patient of injuries and contempt, and conſtant in 
her kindneſs. Dryden. 


2. Angrily. 


They lay the blame on the poor little ones, 
ſometimes paſſionately enough, to divert it from 
themſelves. Locte. 


PassION ATEN ESS. 2. /. from paſſionate. ] 


1. State of being ſubject to paſſion. 
mind. 
To love with ſome paſſionateneſs the perſon you 
would marry, is not only allowable but Wr 
le. 
adj. | pati, French ; paſſivus, 
Latin. ] 


1. Receiving impreſſion from ſome exter- 
nal agent. | 
High above the ground 
Their march was, and the 7 5 air upbore 

Their nimble tread. ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The active informations of the intellect, filling 

the paſſive reception of the will, like form cloſing, 
with matter, grew actuate into a third and diſtinct 
perfection of practice. | South. 
As the mind is wholly paſſive in the reception 

of all its ſimple ideas, ſo it exerts ſeveral acts of its 
own, whereby, out of its ſimple ideas, the other 
is formed. Locte. 
The vis inertiæ is a paſſive principle by which 


bodies perſiſt in their motion or reſt, receive mo- 


tion in proportion to the force impreſſing it, and- 
reſiſt as much as they are reſiſted : by this prin- 
eiple alone, there never could have been any mo- 
tion in the world. Newton's Opticks. 
2. Unreſiſting; not oppoſing. 
Not thoſe alone, who paſſive own her laws, 
But who, weak rebels, more advance her cauſe. 
: OP Popes 
3. Suffering; not acting. 
4. [In grammar. | 
A verb paſſive is that which ſignifies paſhow 
or the effect of action: as doccor, I am taught. 
* | Clarke's Latin Grammar 
PA'SSIVELY: adv. [from aſſive.] 
t. With a paſlive nature. 
Though ſome are paſſively inclin'd, 
The greater part degenerate from their kind. Dryd: 
2. Without agency, 
A man may not only paſſively and involuntarily 
be rejected, but alſo may, by an act of his own, 
caſt out or reject himſelf. Pear. 
Pass IVER ESS. u. /. [from paſſive.] 

1. Quality of receiving impreſſion from 
external agents. | | 
2. Paſlibility ; power of ſuffering. | 

We ſhall loſe oy pong with our being, and 


be as incapable of ſuffering as heaven can make us. 


| | Decay of Pietys 
3. Patience; calmneſs. | 
Gravity and paſſiveneſs in children is not fro 
diſcretion, but phlegme. Wes 
Pass1'viTY. 2. J. [from paſive.] Paſſive- 
neſs. An innovated word. 
There being no mean between penetrability and 


impenetrability, between paſſivity and activity, 


theſe being contrary and oppoſite, the infinite rare 
faction of the one quality is the poſition of its con- 
trary. 


1. A feaſt 
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4. A feaſt inftituted among the Jews in 
memory of the time when God, ſmiting 
the firſt born of the Egyptians, paſſed 
over the habitations of the Hebrews. 

The Jews paſſover was at hand, and Jefus went 
up. | ohn, Ii. 13. 
The Lord's paſſover, commonly called Eaſter, 
was ordered by the common law to be celebrated 


every year on a Sunday. hap Ayliffes 
2. The ſacrifice killed. ; 
Take a lamb, and kill the paſſover. Exodus. 


Pa'ssPORT. #. . [ paſſport, French. ] 
Permiſſion of paſſage. 


Under that pretext, fain ſhe would have given | 


a ſecret paſſþort to her affection. 
Giving his reaſon paſſport for to paſs 
Whither it would, ſo it would let him die. Sidney. 
Let him depart z his paſſþort ſhall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purſe. Shakeſp. 
Having uſed extreme caution in granting paſ/- 
oy to Ireland, he conceived that paper not to 
ave been delivered. Clarendon. 
The goſpel has then only a free admiſſion into 
the aſſent of the underſtanding, when it brings a 
paſſport from a rightly diſpoſed will, as being the 


Sidney. 


Faculty of dominion, that commands all, that 


ſhuts out, and lets in, what objects it pleaſes. 
| South, 
_ Admitted in the ſhining throng, 
He ſhows the paſſport which he brought along; 
His paſſport is bis innocence and grace, 
Well known to all the natives of the place. Dryden. 
At our meeting in another world; 
For thou haſt drunk thy paſſport out of this. Dryd. 
Dame nature-gave-him comelineſs and health, 
And fortune, for a paſſport, gave him wealth. 
Harte. 
Pas r. participial adj. | from paſs.] 
1. Not preſent; not to come. 
Paſt, and to come, ſeem beſt ; things preſent 
worſt. b Shakeſpeare. 
For ſeveral months paſt, papers have been writ- 
ten upon the beſt publick priaciple, the love of 
our country. | Sevift. 
This not alone has ſhone on ages paſt, 
But lights the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt. 
Pope. 
2. Spent; gone through; undergone. 


A life of glorious labours paſt. Pope. 
PasT. n. . Elliptically uſed for paſt time 
The paſt is all by death poſſeſt, | 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, 
By giving bids us live to-day. Fenten. 
PasT. prepoſition. 
1. Beyond in time. | 
Sarah was delivered of a child, when ſhe was paſt 


age. 
2. No longer capable of. 
Fervent prayers he made, when he was eſteemed 
Faſt ſenſe, and ſo ſpent his laſt breath in commlt- 
ting his foul unto the Almighty. Hayward. 
Paſt hope of conqueſt, *twas his lateſt care 
Like falling Cæſar decently to dye. Dryden. 
Many men have not yet finned themſelves paf 
all ſenſe or feeling, but have ſome regrets; and 
when their ſpirits are at any time diſturbed with 
the ſenſe of their guilt, they are for a little time 
more watchful over their ways ; but they are ſoon 
diſheactened. Calamy's Sermons. 


3. Beyond; out of reach of. 


| We muſt not 
Proſtitute our paſt cure malay 
To empiricks. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 
What's gone, and what's paſt help,- 
Should be paſt grief. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
That France and Spain were taught the uſe of 
ſhipping by the Greeks and Phenicians is a thing 
p2ſt queſtioning. Heylyn. 
Love, when once conſequent- 
ly paſt ſhame. L' Eftrange. 
Her life ſhe might have had ; but the deſpair 
Of ſaving his, had put it paſt her care. Dryden. 


Hebrews, xi. 11. 


aft government, is 


| 


| 
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e 
I'm fupify'd with forrow, poſt relief 
That the bare receiving a ſum ſhould fink a 

man into a ſervile ſtate, is pa- my comprehenſion. 


llier on Pride. 


, 
* 
n 


That he means paternal power, .is paſt doubt | 


from the inference he makes, 
4. Beyond ; further than. 
We will go by the king's high way, until we be 
»paft thy borders. : Numbers, xxi. 22. 
5. Above; more than. _ 
The northern Iriſh Scots have bows not pat 
three quarters of a yard long, with a ſtring of 
wreathed hemp, and their arrows not much above 


Locke. 


an ell. * Spenſer on Ireland. 
The ſame inundation was not deep, not faff 
forty foot from the ground. Bacon. 


PASTE. 2. . [ pafte, French. ] 

1. Any thing mixed up ſo as to be viſ- 
cous and tenacious: ſuch as flour and 
water for bread or pies; or various 


kinds of earth mingled for the potter. 
Except you could bray Chriſtendom in a mortar, 

and mould it into a new paſte, there is no poſſibility 

of an holy war. Bacon. 
With particles of heav'nly fire 

The God of nature did his foul inſpire; 

Which wiſe Prometheus temper'd into paſte, 

And mixt with living ſtreams, the godlike image 
| caſt. Dryden. 
When the gods moulded up the paſte of man, 

Some of their dough was left upon their hands. 
/ Dryden. 
He has the whiteſt hand that ever you ſaw, and 
raiſes paſte better than any woman. Addiſon's Spect. 
2. Flour and water boiled together ſo as 
to make a cement. 
3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of 
cious ſtones, 
To PasTE. v. a. [| paſter, French; from 


the noun.] To faſten with paſte. 
By fofing the vowels and - conſonants on the 
ſides of dice, his eldeſt ſon played himſelf into ſpell. 
ing. Locke. 
Young creatures have learned their letters and 
ſyllables, by having them paſted upon little flat 
tablets, Watts. 
PAa'STEBOARD. 2. . | paſte and Board.] 
Maſſes made anciently by paſting one 
payer on another : now made ſometimes 

y macerating paper and caſting it in 
moulds, ſometimes by pounding old 


cordage, and caſting it in forms. 
Tintoret made chambers of board and paſte- 
board, proportioned to his' mudels, with doors and 
windows, through which he diſtributed, on his 
-figures, artificial lights. Dryden. 


pre- 


I would not make myſelf merry even with a 


piece of paſteboard, that is inveſted with a publick 
character, Aaddiſun. 


Pa'STEBOARD. adj. Made of paſteboard. 


Put filkworms on whited brown paper into a 


paſteboard box. Mortimer. 
Pas TEL. 1. J. [ glaſtum.] An herb. 
| | Ainſworth. 


Pa'sTERN. . . ¶ pafturon, French. 
1. That part of the leg of a horſe be- 
tween the joint next the foot and the 
hoof. | | 
I will not change my horſe with any that treads 
on four paſterns. Shak:ſpeare's Henry V. 
The colt that for a ſtallion is deſign'd, | 
Upright he walks on paſterns firm and ſtraight, 
His motions eaſy, prancing in his gait. Dryden. 


Being heavy, he ſhould not tread Riff, but have 
a paſtern made him, to break the force of his 
weight : by this his body hangs on the hoof, as a 
coach doth by the leathers. 


2. The legs of an human 


; 


Grew. 
creature in con- 


| If ſeeing her behind, he lik'd her 
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$0 ſtraight ſhe walk ' d, and on her paftern, bed; 
Now turning ſhort, he better lik's her face D 
PA'sTIL. x. J. | paſtillus, Latin; 70 il. 
French. ] A roll of paſte. n 
To draw with dry colours, make long af 
by grinding red lead with ſtrong wort, and pefil 
them up like pencils, drying them in the has 
A: . þ 5 : eacham on Draws : 
Pa'sTIiME. 2. /. [ paſs and time. Sport, 
amuſement ; divertion., e 
It was more requiſite for Zelmane'; 
reſt, than ſit up at thoſe paſtimes ; 
felt no wound but one, earneſtly 
the paſtorals. | 
I'll be as patient as a gentle ſtream, 
And maſte a paſtime of each weary ſtep, 
Till the laſt ſtep has brought me to my loye, Shel, 


hurt ty 
but ſhe, that 


Surg. 


— 


Paſtime paſſing excellent, 
If huſbanded with modeſty. Sbal⸗ 
With theſe ape, 
Find paſtime, and bear rule; thy realm is large. 


. Mi 
A man, much addiRed to luxury, recteation, ani 
paſtime, ſhouid never pretend to devote himſelf ee 
tirely to the ſciences, unleſs his ſoul be fo reg 
that he can taſte theſe entertainments eminently 
in his cloſet. Watts, 
Pa'sTOR, 2. /. [ paſtor, Latin; pafteur, 
old French. ] 
1. A ſhepherd. - 


Receive this preſent by the muſes made, 
| The pipe on which the Aſcræan paſtor play'd, 


a 

The paſtor ſhears their hoary beards, 7 
And eaſes of their hair the loaden herds, Dryden, 

2. A clergyman who has the care of a 
flock ; one who has ſouls to feed wich 
ſound doctrine. 

The paftor maketh ſuits of the people, and they 
with one voice teſtify a general aſſent thereunto, or 
he joyfully beginneth, and they with like alacrity 
follow, dividing between them the ſentences where. 
with they ſtrive, which ſhall much ſhew his own, 
and ftir up others zeal to the glory of God. Hruker, 

The firſt branch of the great work belonging to 
a paſtor of the church, was to teach. South, 

All biſhops are paſtors of the common flock, 

. Leſley, 

A breach in the general form of 2 
reckoned too unpopular to be attempted, neither 
was the expedient then found out of maintaining 
ſeparate paſtors out of private purſes. 


| ral, French. ] 

1. Rural; ruſtick ; beſeeming ſhepherds; 
imitating ſhepherds. | | 
In thoſe paſtoral paſtimes, a great many dazs 
were ſent to follow their flying predeceſſors. Sidi. 

2. Relating to the cage of ſouls. 
Their lord and maſter taught concerning the 
paſtoral care he had over his own flock. Hauler. 
The biſhop of Saliſbury recommendetk the tent 
ſatire of Juvenal, in his paſtoral letter, to the ſe⸗ 
rious peruſal of the divines of his dioceſe. Dryden. 


Pa'sTORAL. 3. , A poem in which 
any action or paſſion is repreſented by 
its effects upon a country life: or àc- 
cording to the common practice in which 
ſpeakers take upon them the character 
of ſhepherds; an idyl; a bucolick. 

Paſtoral is an imitation of the action of a ſnep- 
herd; the form of this imitation is dramatick or 
narrative, or mixed of both, the fable ſimpie, the 
manners not too polite nor too ruſtick. Pepte 

TROOP actors 2 the 1 ae Bl. 
d iſtor oral, ale 

| ng ed 2 be tke ſame difference between 
paftorals and elegies, as between the life of 
country and the caurt; the latter ſhould be ſmooth 


worſhip was 


clean, tender, and paſſionate ; the thoughts * 


— 


Savifts f 
PAa'STORAL. adj. ¶ paſtoralis, Latin; ffi. 


+ 1 bell, more aN 
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PA STR 7. 1. /. [ paftiſarie, French 3 from 


ae. 1 e e e * 
14 act of making pies. I 


Let never freſh machines your paſtry try, 
Unleſs grandees or magiſtrates are by, 
Then you may put à dwarf into a pie. King. 


. Pies-or ed. paſte. 
9 E Remember N 
he ſeed cake, the paſteries, and the furmentꝭ pot. 


* Tufſer. 
Beaſts of chaſe, or fowls of game, be. 
In paſtry built, or from the ſpit, or boil'd, 
Gris amber ſteam d. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
3. The place u here paſtry is made. 
They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry. 
. 
Pa'sTRY-COOK. #. /. [ paftry and cook.]" 
One whoſe trade is to make and ſel] 
things baked in paſte. | 
1 wiſh you knew what my huſband has paid to 
the paſtrycorks and confectioners. Abutbnor. 
Pa'STURABLE. adj. [from paſture.] Fit 
for paſture. | | 
Pa'sTURAGE . . pafturage, French.] 


1. The buſineis of feeding cattle. 


J wiſh there were ordinances, that whoſoever 
keepeth twenty kine, ſhouid keep a pluugh going; 
for otherwiſe: all men would fall to paſpurage, and 
none to huſbandry. Spenſer, + 

2. Lands grazed by cattle. 

France has a ſheep by her to mew, that the 

riches of the country conſiſted chiefly in flocks and 
Faſturage. Addiſon. 
3. The uſe of paſture. i 

Cattle fatted by good paſturage, after violent 

motion, die ſuddenly, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Pa"sTURE. #./. [ paſture, French. ] 


1. Food; the act of feeding. 
Unto the conſervation is required a ſolid paſture, 
and a food congenerous unto nature. Brown. 
2. Ground on which cattle feed. 
A careleſs herd, 
Full of the paſturò, jumps along by him, | 
And never ſtays. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
When there was not room for their herds to feed 
together, they, by conſent, ſeparated and enlarged 
their paſtures where it beſt liked them. Locke. 
The new tribes look abroad 
On nature's common, far as they can ſee 
Or wing, their range and paſture. Thomſon's Spring. 
3. Human culture ; education. Not uſed. 
From the firſt paſtures of our infant age, 
To elder cares and man's ſeverer page 
We laſh the pupil, | Dryden. 
To Pa'S$TURE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To place in a paſture. 


To Pa'STURE., . u. [from the noun. ] 
10 graze on the ground, 


"The cattle in the fields and meadows green, 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary ; theſe in flocks 


Pafturing at once, and in broad herds upſprung. 


PCs. n./. [ paſte, French.) A pie of 


cruſt raiſed without a diſh. 


Of the paſte a coffin will J rear, 
And make two paſties of your ſhameful heads. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
1 will confeſs what I know if ye pinch me like 
a paſty, I can ſay no more. Shakeſpeare. 
If you'd fright an alderman and mayor, | 
Within a paſty lodge a living hare. 
A man of ſober life, 
Not quite a madman, though a paſty fell, 
And much too wiſe to walk into a well. Pope. 


Par. adj. [from fas, Dutch, Skinner.] 
Fit; convenient; exaQly ſuitable either 
as to time or 

Vor, „ 


** 


2. A piece inſerted in moſaick or varie- 
place. This is a low. 
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Word, and ſhould not 
\ burleſque writings. 
Pat pat; and here's a marvellous convenient 
place for our rehearſal. Shak. Midſ. Night's Dream. 
Now I might do it pat, now he is praying, 


' Shake hear. 
They never ſaw two things ſo pat, ; 
In all reſpects, as this and that. Hudibras. 
Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found 
very pat to his doctrine of the Euchariſt. Arterbury. 
He was ſorely put to't at the end of a verſe, 
Becauſe he could find no word to come pat in. 


#* 


be uſed Vit in 


Par. 2. /. | patte, French, is a foot, and 
8 thence pat may be a blow with the 
foot.] | | 
1. A light quick blow; a tap. | | 
The leaſt noiſe is enough to diſturb the opera- 
tion of his brain; the pat of a ſhuctle-cock, or the 
creaking of a jack will do. Collier. 
2. Small lump of matter beat into ſhape 
with the hand. 


To Par. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſtrike lightly ; to tap. eg: | 
Children prove, whether they can rub upbn the 
breaſt with one hand, and pat upon the forehead 
with another, and ſtraigbtways they pat with both. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Gay pats my ſhoulder, and you vaniſh quite. Pepe. 
PA"TACHE. 2. J. A ſmall ſp. 4inſwwerth. 
PAa'Tacoon. #./. A Spaniſh coin worth 
four ſhillings and eight pence Engliſh. | 

| | Ainſworth. 

To PATCH. v. n. | pudtzer, Daniſh ; pex- 
gare, Italian. ] | 


1. To cover with a piece ſewed on. | 
They would- think themſelves miſerable in a 
patched coat, and yet their minds appear in a pie- 

bald livery of coarſe patches and borrowed ſhreds. 
8 Locke. 
2. To decorate the face with ſmall ſpots 
In the middle boxes, were ſeveral ladies who 
patched both fides of their faces. Addiſon's Speet. 
We begg'd her but to patch her face, 

She never hit one proper place. 

3. To mend clumſily; to mend ſo as that 


the origiual ſtrength or beauty is loſt. 

Any thing mended, is but patch'd. Shakeſpeare. ; 
Phyſick can but mend our crazy ſtate, 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 

Broken limbs, common prudence ſends us to 

the ſurgeons to piece and patch up. FL'Eftrange. 

4. To make up of ſhreds. or different 


pieces. Sometimes with wp emphatical. 
If we ſeek to judge of thoſe times, which the 
ſcriptures ſet us down without error, by the reigns 
of the Aſſyrian princes, we ſhall but patch up the 
ſtory at adventure, and leave it in confuſion, _ 
Raleigb's Hiſtory. 
His glorious end was a patch'd work of fate, 
Ill ſorted with a ſoft effeminate life. Dryden. 
There is that viſible ſymmetry in a human body, 
as gives an intrinfick evidence, that it was not 
formed ſucceſſively and patched up by piece- meal. 
| | | Bentley. 


Enlarging an author's ſenſe, and building fancies |- 


of our own upon his foundation, we may call pa- 
raphrafing ; but more properly changing, adding, 
patching, piecing. 5 elton. 
PATCH. 3. /. Tear, Italian. ] 
1. A piece ſewed on to cover a hole 
Patches ſet upon a little breach, 
Diſcredit more in hiding of the flaw, _ 8 
Than did the flaw before it was ſo patch'd. Shak. 
If the ſhoe be ript, or patebes put; 
He's wounded ! ſee the plaiſter on his foot. Dryd. 


gated work. . | 
They ſuffer their minds to appear in a pie-bald 


jy " 


$toift. | 


Sæoift. | 


N 


N 


e any young novice happens into the neighbour- 


* 
1 - 
* | 
. ; 


PAT 
Very of coarſe patches and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch 
_ - as the common opinion of thoſe they converſe with 
clothe 11 Tocle. 
3. A ſmall ſpot of black ſilk put on the 
face- ; - e 
How ! providence ! and yet a Scottiſh ere 
Then madam Nature wears'black faichkes too. 
. Wy EY 14 Cleaveland. 
If to every common funeral, 
By your eyes martyr'd, fuch grace were allow'd, 
Your face wou'd wear not parches, but a cloud. 
f N Surkling. 
They were patched differently, and caſt hoſtile 
glances upon one another, and their pate hes were 
placed in different ſituations as party ſignals to 
diſtinguiſh friends from foes.” Addiſon. 
This the morning omens ſeeni'd to tell; | 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patcb-box fell. 
| Pope. 
4. A ſmall particle; a parcel of land. * 
We go to gain a little patch of ground, 2 
Shall. ſp. 


That hath in it no profit but the name. 
5. A paltry fellow. Obſolete, _ 

What a py'd ninny's this? thou ſcuryy patch # 
| Shakeſpeares 


Pa"TCHER. #. /. from patch.) One that 
patches; a botcher. 

PA"TCHERY. 2. [from patch.} Bot- 
chery ; bungling work; forgery, A 
word not in uſe. | 

You hear him cogg, ſee him diſſembſe, | 
Know his groſs patchery, love him, and feed him, 
Yet remain affur'd that he's a made-up villain. 

* £ | Shakeſpeare, 

PATCHWORK. . . | patch and work.] 
Work made by ſewing ſmal] 3 * of 


different colours interchangeably toge- 
0 ther 5 6 
When my cloaths \ 
the patchevork, only mine were all ofa 9 
| WIfFs 
Whoever only reads to "tranſcribe ſhining fe 
marks, without entering into the genius and ſpirit 
of the author, will be apt to be miſled out of the 
regular way of thinking; and all the product of 
all this will be found a manifeſt incoherent piece of 
patchwork, © "Swi 
Foreign her air, her robe's diſcordant pride 
In patchwork flutt"ring. Fas 
To patch-wwork learn'd- quotations are ally*d, _ 
Both ſtrive to make our poverty our pride. Young. 


PATE. 2. /. [This is derived by Skinner 
from ze, Fr.] The head. Now com- 
monly uſed in contempt or ridicule; 
but anciently in ſerious language. 

Senſeleſs man, that himſelf doth hate, 
To love another; nd OY 
Here take thy lover's token on thy pate. 
& Behold the deſpaire, 
By cuſtome and covetous pates, 
By gaps and opening of gates. 

Nie is a traitor, let him to the tower, 

And crop away that factious pate of his. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Steal by line and level is an excellent paſs of pate. 


8 penſer . 


Tufſer. 


| Shakeſpeare. 

That ſly devil, | 

That broker that ſtill breaks the pate of faith, 
That daily breakvow. Shakeſpeare. 
j Who dares 

Say this man is a flatterer? The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. ' Shakeſpeare. 
Thank your gentler fate, 8 


That, for a bruis'd or broken pate, 

Has freed you from thoſe knobs that grow 

Much harder on the married brow. Hudibras. ' 
If only ſcorn attends men for aſſerting the 

church's dignity, many will rather chuſe to neglect 

their duty, than to get a broken pate in the church's 

ſervice, 55 South. 
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BAT "We 
* purſe and empty pate with addreſſes ſuitable to his 


vanity. - | | Sour. 
PATED. adj. [from pate.] Having a2 
pate. It is uſed only in compoſition: 


as, long-pated or cunning ; ſhallow- 
pated or fooliſh. £513 Fa | 
PaTEFA'CTION. 2. J. [patęfactio, Lat.] 
AR or ſtate of opening. Ainſworth. 
Pa"TEN. l. . [ patina, Lat.] A plate. 
Not in uſe. 
The floor of heay'n 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold; | 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold' ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel fings. Shakeſpeare. 
Pa'TENT. adj. | patens, Latin; patent, 
French. ] | 
1. Open to the peruſal of all: as, letters 


patent. 

In Ireland, where the king diſpoſes of biſhop- 
ricks merely by his letters patent, without any 
Cong d i Lre, which is ſtill kept up in England; 
though to no other purpoſe, than to ſhew the an- 
cient right of the church to elect her own 17 % 

/ ey. 
2. Something appropriated by letters pa- 
tent. a ä 

Madder is eſteemed a commodity that will turn 
to good profit; ſo that, in king Charles the firſt's 
time, it was made a patent commodity. Mortimer. 

PATENT. 2. / A writ conferring ſome 
excluſive right or privilege. | 

If you are fo fond over her iniquity, give her 
patent to offend ; if ii touch not you, it comes near 
no body. Shakeſpeare. 

So will I grow, ſo live, ſo die, | 
Fre I will yield my virgin patent up 


Unto his lordſhip. Shakeſp. Midſ. Night's Dream. 


We are cenſured as obſtinate, in not comply- 
ing with a. royal patent. Soift. 
PATENT EE“. 2. /. [from patent.] One 
Who has a pateat. | 

If his tenant and patentee diſpoſe of his gift, 
without his kingly conſent, the lands ſhall revert 
to the king. Bacon. 

In the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, the 
ſecurities obliged the patentee to receive his money 
back \upon every demand. Swift. 


PA TER-NOSTER. n. /. [Lat.] The 
lord's prayer. | | 

PATE RNAL. adj. [| paternus, Latin; pa- 
ternel, French] N | 

1. Fatherly ; hav.ng the relation of a fa- 


ther; pertaining to a father. 
I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a ſtranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Grace ſignifies the paternal fayour of Cod to his 
_ elect children. Hanimond. 
Admonitions f:aternal or paternal of his fellow 
chriſtians or governors of the church. Hammond. 
They ſpend their days in joy unblam'd ; and 
dwell 
Long time in peace, by families and tribes, 
Under paternal rule. M.lien Paradiſe Left. 


2. Hereditary ; received in ſucceſſion from | 


one's father. 


Men plough with oxen of their own 
'Their ſmall aterna/ field of corn. Dryden. 
He held his faternal eſtate from the bounty of 
the conqueror. Dryden. 
Retreat betimes 
To thy paternal feat, the Sabine field, 
Where the great Cato toll d w.th his own hands. 
Addiſ:n. 


PaTERNITY. 2. / [from paternus, Lat. 
paternits, French. ] Fatherſhip; the 
relation of a father. 
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derwent no other dominion than paternity and elder- 
ſhip. Py PI VERBS 2 Raleigh. 


— 


be kpown by his countenance ; in this caſe, the 
paternity and filiation leave very ſenſible imprei- 
ſions. IT of he Arbuthnot. 
This origination in the divine paternity, as biſhop 
Pearſon ſpeaks, hath antiently been looked upon as 
the aſſertion. of the unity. 
PATH. #. /. [paG, Saxon.] Way; road; 
track. In converſation it is uſed of a 
narrow way to be paſſed on foot; but 
in ſolemn language means any paſ- 
ſage. | 
1 or darkneſs, where is the place thereof? that 
thou ſhouldit know the paths to the houſe thereof, 
4 Fob, xxxviii. 20. 
On the glad earth the golden age renew, : 
And thy gre# father's path to heav'n purſue. Dryd. 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread. Dryd. 
There is but one road by which to climb up, 
and they have a very ſevere law againſt any that 
enters the town by another path, leſt any new one 
ſhould be worn on the mountain. Addiſon on Italy. 
PATHE'TICAL. I adj. Lad lde; pa- 
PATHE'TICK. f hetique, Fr.] Af. 
fecting the paſſions ; paſſionate; mov- 
Ing. | | 
25 His page that handful of wit; 
Tis moſt pat betical. * Shakeſpeare. 
How pathetich is that expoſtulation of Job, when, 
for the trial of his patience, he was made to look 
upon himſelf in this deplorable condition. Spear. 
Tully conſidered the diſpoſitions of a ſincere and 
leſs mercurial nation, by dwelling on the pathetick 
part. Swift. 
While thus patherick to the prince he ſpoke, 
From the brave youth the ſtreaming paſſion broke. 


* 75 
PaATHE'TICALLY. adv. from pathetical.] 
In ſuch a manner as may ftrike the 
paſſions. | | 
Theſe reaſons, ſo pathetically urged and ſo ad- 
mirably raifed by the profopopoia of nature, ſpeak- 
ing to her children with ſo much authority, de- 
ſerve the pains I have taken. Dryden. 
PATHE TICALNESS. #. . [from patheti- 
cal. 


uality of moving the paſſions. 
PATHLESS. adj. from path.] Untrod- 
den ; not marked with paths. 
Aſk thou the citizens of pathleſs woods; 
What cut the air with wings, what ſwim in floods ? 
Sandys. 


Milton. 


Like one that had been led aſtray 
Through the heav'ns wide pathleſs way. 

In fortune's empire blindly thus we go, 
And wander after pathleſs deſtiny, | 

Whoſe dark reſorts fince prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide. Dryden. 

Through miſts obſcure ſhe wings her tedious way, 
Now wanders dazzled with too bright a day; 
And from the ſummit of a pathleſs coaſt 
Secs infinite, and in that fight is loſt, 


PATHOGNOMO'NICK. adj. | T&Joyruponr::y 
749d. and yawwxw.] Such ſigns of a 
diſeaſe as are inſeparable, deſigning the 
eſſence or real nature of the diſeaſe ; 
not ſymptomatick. | Quincy. 

He has the true pathognemonick ſign of love, 
jeal uſy; for no body will ſuffer his miſtreſs to be 
treated fo. | Arbutbnot. 


Prior. 


from pathology.) Relating to the to- 

kens or diſcoverable effects of a diſtem- 
- per. . Re. | 
PA"THOLOGIST. #. /. [:499- and atyu.] 

One who treats of patholog g. 


The world, waile it had ſcarcity of People, un- 5 
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A young heir, kept ſhort by his father, might ] 


Waterland. N 


Quality of being pathetick; 


PaTHOLO'GICAL. adj. | pathelogique, Fr. 
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_ditine which relates to the diſtem 


_ 


incident to the human body. Quingy 
PA'THWAY. . /. | Fath and way.] 
road; in common acceptation, a narrgy 
way to be paged on foot. 
Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled till, - 
Should without eyes ſee parbroays to his ill. Shak 
In the way of righteouſneſs is life, and in the 
pathway thereof there is no death. Prov. xii, 28. 
When in the middle pathway baſks the ſnake. 
O lead me, guard me from the ſultry hours. 90. 
PA'TiBLE. adj. [from patior, Latin,} 
Sufferable ; tolerable. Dia. 
PA'TIBULARY. 2%. | patibulaire, French. 
from patibulum, Latin.) Belonging tg 
the gallows. * Dis, 
PATIENCE. n. / [ patience, French; ja. 
tientia, Latin. ] | 
t. The power of ſuffering ; calm endur. 
ance of pain or labour. | 
The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
I have no reliſh of them. .: Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Chriſtian fortitude and patience have their oppor. 
tunity in times of affliction and perſecution. Strat! 
Frequent, debauch to habitude prevails, 
Patience of toil and love of yirtue fails, Prix, 
2. The quality of expecting long without 
rage or diſcontent; long-ſuffering. 
Neceſſary patience in ſeeking the Lord, is bet. 
ter than he that leadeth his life without a guide, 
| vi Ecclus. xx. 42, 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 
Matthew, 
3. Perſeverance ; continuance of labour. 
He learnt with patience, and with meeknek 
taught; : 
His life was but the comment of his thought. 
Harte 
4. The quality of bearing offences wi 
out revenge or anger. | 
The hermit then aſſum'd a bolder tone, 
His rage was kindled, and his patience gone. Harte, 
5. Sufferance; permiſſion. | 
By their- patience be it ſpoken, the apoſtles 
preached as well when they wrote, as when they 
ſpake the goſpel. Hotters 
6. An herb. A ſpecies of dock. 
1 Patience, an herb, makes a good boiled ſallad. 
Mortimer. 
ParIENT. adj, | patient, French; fa- 
tiens, Latin. ; 
1. Having the quality of enduring: with 
of before the thing endured. _ 
To this outward ſtructure was joined frength 


of conſtitution, patient of ſevereſt toil and hard. 
ſhip, Fell. 


Wheat, which is the beſt ſort of grain, of 
which the pureſt bread is made, is patient of heat 
and cold. | 8's | . 

2. Calm under pain or affliction. 

Be patient, and I will ſtay. Shakefp. Henry VI 

Griev d, but unmov d, and patient of your ſcom, 
I die. Dryden's TPeocriius. 

3. Not revengeful againſt injuries. 
4. Not eaſily provoked. 

Warn them that are unruly, ſupport the weak 

be patient toward all men. 1 The/alonians, v. 14 
5. Perlevering ; calmly diligent. 

Whatever I have done is due to patient thought. 

Newiens 

6. Not haſty; not viciouſly eager or in. 

petuous. 8 


Ĩ᷑0oo induſtrious to be gra, 
Not patient to expect the turns of fate, 5. 
They open d camps deform'd by civil fight- Fru. 


PATHOLOGY. 3. /. [nave and Ayu ö 


| PA'TIENT, 1. J. Latient, French. That 


with their differences, cauſes, and e ects | 
| ect, 


1. 
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PA 
1. That which receives impreſſions from 


© Malice is a paſſion ſo impetuous and precipitate, 
that it often involves the agent and the patient. 


_ Government of the Tongue. 


| To proper patients he kind agents brings, 

In various leagues binds diſagreeing things. Creech. 
Action and paſſion are modes which belong to 

ſubſtances : when a ſmith with a hammer-ftrikes a 
piece of iron, the hammer and the ſmith are both 
agents Or ſubjects of action; the one ſupreme, and 
the other ſubordinate : the iron is the patient or the 
ſubje& of paſſion, in a philoſophical ſenſe, becauſe 
it receives the operation of the agent. Watts. 

2. A perſon diſeaſed. It is commonly 


aſed of the relation between the ſick 
ad the phyſician. 

, You Pl - me like a phyſician, that ſeeing 

his patient in 2 peſtilent fever, ſhould chide inſtead 

of adminiſtring help, and bid him be ſick no mote. 


Sidney. | 


Through ignorance of the diſeaſe, through un- 
reaſonableneſs of the time, inſtead of good he 
worketh hurt, and out of one evil throweth the 

| Patient into many miſeries. Spenſer. 

A phyſician uſes various methods for the reco- 
very of fick perſons; and though all of them are 

* difagreeable, his patients are never angry. Add ſen. 
3. It is ſometimes, but rarely, uſed ab- 


ſolutely for a ſick perſon. 

Nor will the raging fever's fire abate 

With golden canopies or beds of ſtate; 
But the poor patient will as ſoon be ſound 
On the hard matreſs or the mother ground. Dryd. 

It is wonderful to obſerve, how inapprehenfive 
theſe patients are of their diſeaſe, and backward to 
believe their caſe is dangerous. Blackmore. 

To PATIENT. v. a. | patienter, French.] 
To compoſe one's ſelf ; to behave with 
patience. Obſolete. 

Patient yourſelf, madam, and pardon me. Shak. 

Pa'TIENTLY. adv. | from patient. 
1. Without rage under pain or affliction. 

Lament not, Eve, but patiently reſign 
What juſtly thou haſt loſt, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Ned is in the gout, 
Lies rack'd with pain, and you without, 
How patiently you hear him groan ! 
How glad the caſe is not your own ! Swift. 
2. Without vicious impetuoſityz with 
calm diligence. 

That which they grant, we gladly accept at 
their hands, and with that patiently they would ex- 
amine how little cauſe they have to deny that 
which as yet they grant not. Hooler. 


Could men but once be perſuaded patiently to | 


attend to the dictates of their own minds, religion 
would gain more proſelytes. Calamy's Sermons. 


Pa'TINE. z. . [ patina, Latin.] The 
cover of a Chalice. Ainſworth. 
Pa'TLY. adv. [from pat.] Commo- 
diouſly ; fitly. | | 
PA"TRIARCH. #. / [patriarche, Fr. 
patriarcha, Latin.] 
1. One who governs by paternal right; 
the father and ruler of a family. 
So ſpake the patriarch of mankind ; but Eve 
Perſiſted, yet ſubmiſs. Milion's Paradiſe Lat. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 


Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by ſlow degrees; 
_ Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 


Supreme in ſtate; and in three more decays. Dryd. | 


2. A biſhop ſuperior to archbiſhops. 


The patriarchs for an hundred years had been | 
of one houſe, to the prejudice of the church, and | 


tere yet remained one biſhop of the ſame kindred. 


| Ralcigh. 
Where ſecular primates were heretofore given, 


5 


* eccleſiaſtical laws have ordered patriarchs and 


eccleſiaſtical primates to be placed. Ayliffe's Parerg. 
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FA REAAL. adj, [patriarchal, Fr. 
rom patriarch.) X 
1. Belonging to patriarchs; ſuch as was 
poſſeſſed or enjoyed by patriarchs. 
Such drowſy ſedentary ſouls have they, 
Who would to patriarchal years live on, | 
Fix'd to hereditary clay, | | 
And know no climate but their own. Norris. 
Nimrod enjoyed this patriarchal power; but he 
againſt right enlarged his empire, by ſeizing vio- 
lently on the rights of other lords. Locke. 
2, Belonging to hierarchical patriarchs. 
Archbiſhops or metropolitans in France are im- 
mediately ſubject to the pope's jutiſdiction; and, 
in other places, they are immediately ſubject to the 
patriarchal ſees. | Aylife. 
PA'T&RIARCHATE, ; 1. . | patriarchat, 
PA'TRIARCHSHIP. French; from pa- 


triarch.] A biſhoprick ſuperior to arch- 
biſhopricks. | 
Between eccleſiaſtical, the queſtions are as an- 
cient as the differences between Rome and any 
other of the old patriarc hats. Selden. 
Preiacies may be termed the greater benefices ; 
as that of the pontificate, a patriarchſhip and arch- 
biſhopriek. Ayliffe. 
PA'TRIARCHY. #. , Juriſdition of a 
patriarch ; patriarchate. 


tinople, as appeareth in the novel of Leo Sophus, 
touching the precedence of metropolitans belong - 
ing to that patriarchy. Brerewwood. 
PATRICIAN, adj. [| patricien, French; 
fatricius, Lat.] Senatorial ; noble; not 
plebeian. «i a 
I ſee 
Th' inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, 
His horſe's hoofs wet with fatrician blood. Addiſ. 
PaTrI'Clan. 2. /. A nobleman, 
Noble patricians, patrons of my right, 
Defend the juſtice of my cauſe with arms. Shakeſp. 
You'll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 
A ſencer and the ſcandal of the town. 


cians. wift. 
PaTRIMO'NIAL. adj. [fatrimonial, Fr. 

from patrimony.] Poſſeſſed by inherit- 
. ance, 

The expence of the duke of Ormond's own 
great patrimonial eſtate, that came over at that 
time, is of no ſmall conſideration in the ſtock of 
this kingdom. 

Their 2 floth the Spaniards keep, 

And Philip firſt taught Philip how to ſleep. Dryd. 
PATRIMONIALLY. adV, 
nial.] By inheritance. 

Good princes have not only made a diſtinction 
between what was their own patrimenially, as the 
civil law books term it, and what the ſtate had an 

| intereſt in. | Davenant. 
PATRIMONV. 2. /. | patrimonium, Lat. 
patrimoine, French. ] An eſtate poſſeſſed 
by inheritance. | | 

Incloſures they would not forbid, for that had 
been to forbid the improvement of the patrimony of 
the kingdom. | Bacen. 

So might the heir, whoſe father hath, in play, 
' Waſted a thouſand pounds of ancient rent, 

By painful earning of one groat a day, : 

Hope to reſtore the patrimeny ſpent. Davies. 

| In me all 

Poſterity ſtands curs'd ! fair patrimony 

That I muſt leave ye, ſons. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
For his redemption, all my. patrimony 

I am ready to forego and quit. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Their ſhips like waſted patrimonies ſhew z 

Where the thin ſcatt'ring trees admit the light, 
And ſhun each 3 ſhadows as they grow. 


; Dryden, 
The ſhepherd laſt appears, 


| Aad with bim all bis patrimeny bears 


Calabria pertained to the patriarch of Conſtan- | 


[from patrimo- 
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Dryden. 
Your daughters are all married to wealthy patri- | 


| 


Temple. | 
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Mis houſe and houſhold gods, his trade of war, 


+ His bow and quiver, and his trafty cur. Dryden, 
PATRIOT. . / | | 


1. One whoſe ruling paſſion is the love of 

his country. IH 1 
Patriots who for ſacred freedom ſtood. Ticket. 
| The firm patrict there, | 

Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 

Shall know he conquer d. Audiſon's Cato. 
Here tears ſhall. flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 

Such tears as patricts ſhed for dying laws. Pope. 

2. It is ſometimes' uſed for a faQtious 


© diſturber of the government. 


of one's country; zeal for one's coun- 
WY a> 5-54 n | 
To PATROCINATE. v. a. [| patrocinor, 
Latin; patrociner, old F 2 To 
patroniſe ; to protect; to defend. Di. 
PAT ROCL. 2. J. | patrouille, fatouille, old 
French. | 
1. The act of going the rounds in a garri- 
ſon to obſerve that orders are kept. 


2. Thoſe that go the rounds. 
O thou ! by whoſe almighty nod the ſcale 
Of empire riſes, or alternate falls, 
Send forth the ſaving virtues round the land. 
In bright patrol. T homfon's Summer. 
To PATRO'L. v. 2. [ patrouiller, French.] 
To go the rounds in a camp or garriſon. 
Theſe outguards of the mind are ſent abroad, 
And ſtill patrolling beat the neighb'ring road 
Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 
Keep poſts advanc'd, and on the frontier lie. 
Blackmore, 


aus, Latin. ] | 
1, One who countenances, ſupports, or 
protects. Commonly a wretch who ſup- 
ports with inſolence, and is paid with 
flattery. | | 
Tl plead for you, as for my patron. Shakeſpeare. 
Ne er let me paſs in ſilence Dorſet's name; 
Ne er ceaſe to mention the continu'd debt, 
Which the great patron only would forget. Prior. 
2. A guardian faint. > 
Thou amongſt thoſe ſaints, whom thou do'ſt ſee, 
Shall be a ſaint, and thine on nation's friend 
And patron. Spenſer. 
St, Michael is mentioned as the patron of th 
Jews, and is now taken by the Chriſtians, as the 
protector general of our religion. 
3. Advocate; defender; vindicator. 
We are no patrons of thoſe things; the beſt 
defence whereof is ſpeedy redreſs and amendment. 
| ö Hookers 
Whether the minds of men have naturally im- 
printed on them the ideas of extenſion and number, 
I leave to thoſe who are the patrons of innate prin « 


ciples. Locke. 
4. One who has donation of ecclefhaſtical 
preferment. | 


Far more the patrons than the clerks inflame, 
Patrons of ſenſe aftaid, but not of vice, 
Or ſwoln with pride, or ſunk in avarice. Weſley. 
PATRONAGE. #. . from patron.] 
1. Support; protection. | 


Lady, moſt worthy of all duty, how falls it 
out, that you, in whom all virtue ſhines, will 
take the patronage of fortune, the only rebellious. 


handmaid againſt virtue? Sidney. 
Here's patronage, and here our heart deſcries, 
Shows what rewards our ſervices' may gain, 


2. Guardianſhip of ſaints. 


made choice of ſome god or other for their guar- 


. 
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PATRIOT ISM. . J. [from patriot.] Lore 


PA TRON. 2. / [ patron, French; patro- 


Dryden. 


What breaks its bonds, what draws the cloſer ties, 
And how too often we may court in vain. cb. g 
From certain paſſages of the poets, ſeveral ſhips - 


| dians, as among the Roman Catholicks every veſſel 
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PAT 


lat ſaint. . i I Addiſon. | 
3. Donation of a benefice ; right of con- 
- ferring a benefice. AGE | 
To Pa"TRONAGE» wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
To patroniſe; to protect. A bad word. 
Dar'f thou maintain the former words thou 
ſpak'{ ?— | 7 
Ves, fir, as well as you dare patronage. 
The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue. Shak. 
; An out-law in a caſtle keeps, . 
And uſes it to patronage his theft. . Shakeſpeare. 
PATRO'NAL. adj. 7 from patronus, Latin. ] 
Protecting; ſupporting ; guarding ; de- 
fending ; doing the office of a patron. 
The name of the city being diſcovered unto their 
enemies, their penates and patronal gods might be 
called forth by charms. rocon · 
PA“T RON ESS. 2. . [feminine of patron; 
patrona, Latin. 
1. A female that defends, countenances, 


or ſupports. 
Of cloſe eſcapes the aged patroneſs, 
Blacker than earſt, her ſable mantle ſpred, 
When with two truſty maids in great diſtreſs, 
Both from mine uncle and my realm I fled. Fairf. 
All things ſhould be guided by her direction, 
as the ſovereign patroneſs and protectreſs of the en- 
terpriſe. Bacon. 
Befriend me night, beſt patroneſs of grief, 
Over the pole thy thickeſt mantle throw. Milton. 
He petitioned his patroneſs, who gave him for 
anſwer, that providence had aſſigned every bird its 


proportion. L'*Eftrange. 
It was taken into the protection of my patroneſſes 
at court. | Sevift. 


2. A female guardian ſaint. 

To Pa"TRONISE. v. a. [from patron.] To 
protect; to ſupport; to defend; to 
countenance. | 

Churchmen are to be had in due reſpect for their 
work ſake, and protected from ſcorn z but if a 
clergyman be looſe and ſcandalous, he muſt not be 
patreniſed nor winked at. Bacon. 

All-tenderneſs of conſcience againſt good laws, is 
hypocriſy, and patroniſed by none but men of de- 
fign, who look upon it as the fitteſt engine to get 
into power. South. 

I have been eſteemed and patroniſed by the grand- 
father, the father, and the ſon. Dryden. 

PaTRONY MICE. 7. 7. [ T@TRo urs; y pa- 

tronymique, Fr.] Name expreſſing the 
name of the father or anceſtor: as, Y- 


dides, the ſon of Tydeus. 
It ought to be rendered the ſon, Tectonides be- 
ing a patronymick. | Broome. 
PA'TTEN of a pillar. u. J. Its baſe. 
Ainſworth. 
Pa'TTEN. . J | patin, French.] A ſhoe 
of wood with an iron ring, worn under 
the common ſhoe by women, to keep 
them from the dirt. 

Their ſhoes and patiens are ſnouted and piked 
more than a finger long, crooking upwards, which 
they call crackowes, which were faſtened to the 
knees with chains of gold and filver. © Camden. 

| Good houſewives 
Underneath th' umbrella's oily ſhed, 


Safe through the wet on clinking patterns tread, 
f ; Gay. 


He that makes pattens. 


To PATTER. v. n. from patte, French, 
the foot.] To make a noiſe like the 
quick ſteps of many feet. 

Patit'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 

When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. Dryden. 

The ſtealing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard 


By ſoch as wander through the foreſt walks. Fhom/. 
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1. The original propoſed to imitation; 
the archetype ; that which is to be co- 
pied; an exemplar. 5 
As though your deſire were, that the churches 
of old ſhould be patterns for us to follow, and even 
glaſſes wherein we might ſee the practice of that 
which by you is gathered out of ſcripture, Hooker. 
I will be the pattern of all patience ; 1 
I will ſay nothing. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
A pattern to ali princes living with her, | 


And all that ſhall ſucceed, 3 Henry VIII. 
The example and pattern of the church of Rome. 
Clarendon. 


- Loſe not the honour you have early won, 
But ſtand the blameleſs pattern of a ſon. Dryden, 
Meaſure the excellency of a virtnous mind; 
not as it is the copy, but the pattern of regal 
power, Grew. 
Patterns to rule by are to be ſougbt for out of 
good, not looſe reigns. Dawvenant. 
This pattern ſhould be our guide, in our preſent 
ſtate of pilgrimage. Atterbury. 
Chriſtianity commands us to act after a nobler 
pattern than the virtues even of the moſt perfect 


men. % Rogers. 
Take pattern by our ſiſter ſtar, 

Delude at once and bleſs our fight ; 
When you are ſeen, be ſeen from far, 

And chiefly chuſe to ſhine by night. . Swift. 


2. A ſpecimen; a part ſhown as a ſample 
of the reſt, 8 
A gentleman ſends to my ſhop for a pattern of 
ſtuff; if he like it, he compares the pattern with 
the whole piece, and probably we bargain. Svift. 
3. An inſtance; an example. | 
What God did command touching Canaan, the 
ſame concerneth not us otherwiſe than only as a 
fearfol pattern of his juſt diſpleaſure againſt ſinful 
nations. | Hooker. 
4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct 
the cutting» of cloth. | 95 
To PA'TTERN. v. a. [ patironner, French; 
from the noun. ] 


1. To make in imitation of ſomething ; | 


to copy. | | 
Ay, ſuch a place there is, where we did hunt, 
Pattern'd by that the poet here deſcribes. Shakeſp+ 
2. To ſerve as an example to be fol- 
lowed. Neither ſenſe is now much in 
uſe. 
When I that cenſure him do ſo offend, 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partial. o bakeſpeare. 
PA'VAN. n. J. A kind of light tripping 
Pa'vin. dance. Ainſworth. 
PaucrLioqQuy. 2. J. | pauciloguium, Lat.] 
Sparing and rare ſpeech. Die. 
Pavu'ciTyY. 2. . | paucitas, from paucas, 
Latin.) 1 res 
1. Fewneſs; ſmallneſs of number. 
The multitude of pariſhes, and paucity of ſchools, 
| | ; | Hooker. 
In ſuch ſlender corpuſcles as thoſe of colour, 
may eaſily be conceived a greater paucity of protu- 
berant corpuſcles. | Boyle. 
Socrates well underſtoad what he ſaid touching 
the rarity and paucity of friends. L'Eſtrange. 
2. Smallneſs of quantity. | 
This paucity of blood is agreeable to many 
other animals, as lizards, frogs, and other fiſhes, 
e Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To PAVE. v. a. | favio, Latin; paver, 
French. ] LR 
i. To lay with brick or ſtone; to floor 
with ſtone. 1 
Should ſhe kneel down, 
Her brother's ghoſt his een. bed would break, 
TIQUTs. 
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; great heat in ſummer, much cold in vinte, 
8 From this chymic flame Aeon, 
I I ſee a city of more precious mold, 
With filyer pav'd, and alt divine with gold. % 4, 
The ftreets are pawed with brick or treeftone” 


| | Addi 
2. To make a paſſage eaſy. * 5 
It might open and pave a prepared way to hi, 
own title. ers Bacon 
PAVEMENT, 2. . ¶ pavimentum, Latin. 
Stones or bricks laid on the ground: 
ſtone floor. Floor is uſed of ſtone, but 
pavement never of wood. 
The marble pawement cloſes, he is enter'd 
Into his radiant roof. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelin, 
A broad and ample road, whole duſt is gold s 
And pavement ſtars ſeen in the galaxy. Mile, 
The long laborious pavement here he treads, © 
That to proud Rome th* admiring nations leads, 
| Addi 
The foundation of Roman ways was . 
rough ſtone joined together with cement; upon 
this was laid another layer, confiſting of ſmail tone; 
and cement, to plane the ine qualities of the lower 
ſtratum in which the ſtones of the upper paverre 
were fixed : for there can be no very durable paree 
went, but a double one. Arbuthn:, 


PA'VER. 151 [from pawve.] One who 
PA'VIER. lays with ſtones. 
For thee the ſturdy paver thumps the ground, 
Whilſt ev'ry ſtroke his lab'ring lungs reſound. Gay. 
PAVvI LION. 2. /. | pavillon, French.] A 
tent; a temporary or moveable houſe. 
Flowers being under the trees, the trees were to 
them a pavilion, and the flowers to the trees a mo- 
faical floors po Sianq. 
: She did lie | 
In her pawilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue. Sbaliſd. 
He, only he, heav'n's blew pavilion ſpreads, 
And on the ocean's dancing billows treads. Sandy's 
It was uſual for the enemy, when there was a 
king in the field, to demand in what part of the 
camp he reſided, that they might avoid firing upvit 
the royal pavilion. | Addiſia. 
| The glowing fury ſprings, 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and throuds 
Its bright pawi/iens in a veil of clouds. Pope, 
To PAv1i'L1ON. wv. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To furniſh with tents. | 
Jacob in Mahanaim ſaw 
The field pavilion d with his guardians bright. Milt. 
2. To be ſheltered by a tent. 
With his batt' ning flocks the careful ſwain 
Abides fawilion'd on the graſſy plain. 


Spaniſh; pantex, Latin.] The belly; 
the region of the guts. 

Demades, the orator, was talkative, and would 
eat hard; Antipater would ſay of him, that he 
was like a ſacrifice, that nothing was left of it but 
the tongue and the Fawnch. Bacon. 

Pleading Matho born abroad for ait, 

With his fat pauncb fills his new-faſhion'd chair. 

p | ; Drydens 

To PauxcHn. v. a: [from the noun.) 

To pierce or rip the belly; to exente- 

rate; to take out the paunch; to eviſce- 

rate. 

With a log 

Batter his ſkull, or paunch him with a ſtake. bal. 

Chiron attack d Talthibius with ſuch might, 

One paſs had paunch'd the huge hydropick nts 
dive 
Pau'PER. . L [Latin.] A poor perſon; 
one who receives alms. 55 
Paus?. x». /. [( pauſe, French; Jauſa, 
low Latin 5 cabα. 23 Ic, 
i. A ſtop; a place or time of interm! 


ſton. . 
3 2 Neither 
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PauxcH. n./. ¶ panſe, French; fangs, 
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Neither could we ever come to any pan ſi, where. 
on to reſt our ce this way. Hooker 
Comes # fellow crying out for help, ' - 
And Cafhio following with determin'd ſword, 
o execute upon him; this gentleman | 
Steps in to Caſſio, and entreats his patſe. Shakeſp. 
Some pauſe and reſpite only 1 require, 4 
Till with my tears I ſhall have quench'd my fire. 
| | Denham. 
The puniſhment muſt always be rigorouſly ex- 
«Red, and the blows by pauſes laid on till they 
reach the mind, and you perceive the figns of a 
true ſorrows . 5 7 x Locke. 
Whilk thoſe exalted to primeval light, 
Only perceive ſome little pauſe of joys 
In thoſe great maments when their god employs 
Their miniſtry. - Prior. 
What pauſe from woe, what hopes of comfort 


ring ep 
The names of wiſe of great ? ; Priar. 
Our diſcourſe is not kept up in converſation, 
but falls into more pauſes and intervals than in our 
neighbouring countries. Addiſon. 

2. Suſpenſe; doubt. | 
Like a man to double buſineſs bound, 

I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin, 

And both neglect. S Ghakeſpeart's Hamlet. 
3. Break; paragraph; apparent ſepara- 
tion of the parts of à diſcourſe. ; 

He writes with warmth, which uſually neglects 
method, and thoſe partitions and pauſes which 
men, educated in the ſchools, obſerve. Locke, 


4. Place of ſuſpending the voice marked 
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2. Hand. In contempt, © 
3 Be civil to the wretch imploring, © 
| And lay your patos upon him without roaring. 
705 | Dryden. 
To Paw. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
draw the fore foot along the ground. 
I The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight + 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promis'd 
| fight. | Dryden. 
Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein, - 
And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofy'd, 
And, ere he ftarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt, Pope. | 
Once, a fiery horſe, pawing with his hoof, 
ſtruck a hole in my handkerchief. Swift. 
To Paw. v. a. : 
1. To ſtrike with a drawn ſtroke of the 
| fore foot. 
| His hot courſer paw'd th' Hungarian plain, 
And adverſe legions ſtood the ſhock in vain. Tickel. 
2. To handle roughly. 
3. To fawn; to flatter. Ainſworth, 
PAa'weD. adj. | from paw.] | 
1. Having paws. - 
2. Broad footed. _ 
PAWN. 7. /. [and, Dutch; pan, Fr.] 
1. Something given to pledge as a fecu- 
rity for money borrowed or promiſe 
made, | 


| 


in writing thus - | 

5. A ſtop or intermiſſion in muſick. 

To PAUSE. V. *. N 1 4 | * 

1. To wait; to ſt6p z not to proceed; to 
forbear for a time, uſed both of ſpeech 
and action. R 

Tarry; Fn; he day or two, 
Before you hazard : for in chufing wrong 
I loſe your company therefore forbear a while. 
85 8 : . Shakeſpeare. | 
Give me leave to read philoſophy, 
And, while I pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. Shak. 
Pauſins a while, thus to herſelf ſhe mus'd. 
Milton. 
As one who in his journey baits at noon, 
Though bent on ſpeed, ſo here th' archangel paus'd, 
Between a world deſtroy d and world reſtor d. Milt. 

2. To deliberate. 

Bear Worceſter to death, and Vernon too, 
Other offenders we will pauſe upon. Shakeſpeare. 

|  Solyman, payſing a f 
heat of his fury being over, ſuffered himſelf to be 
intreated, Knolles. 

3. Jo be intermitted. 2 

What awe did the flow ſolemn knell inſpire, 
The pealing organ, and the pauſing choir, 
And tiz laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey d! 
Tickel. 


Pa"usER. u. J. [from pauſe.] He who| 


pauſes; he who deliberates. 

The expedition of my violent loye o 

Outcuns the pauſer, reaſon. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
PAW. n. J. [pawen, Welſh.] 


1. The foot of a beaſt of prey. 
: One choſe his ground, 
Whence ruſhing he might ſureſt ſeize them both, 
Grip'd in each paw, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The bear, that tears the ptey, and when pur- 


ſued, leſt he beecme a prey, goes backward-into | 
his den that the hunter rather ' miſtakes, 'than | 


find; the way of his p . Holyday. 


The bee and ſerpent know their ſtings, and the 


bear the uſe of his paws. More again Atheiſm. 


If lions had been brought up to painting, where | 


you have one lion under the feet of a man, you 

ſhould have had twenty nien under the paro of a 

Lon,  L'Fftrange. 
Each claims poſſeſſion, 


ttle upon the matter, the 


Her oath for love, her honour's pazon. Shakeſp. 
As for mortgaging and pawning, men will not 
take pawns without uſe; or they will look for the 
forfeiture. P Bacon. 
He retains much of his primitive eſteem, that 
pawn of another. Heel. 


blood of Gomez; parons in abundance, till the 
- next bribe helps their huſbands to redeem them. 


2. The ſtate of being pledged. 
Sweet wife, my honour is at pazen, 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 
I | Shakeſpeare. 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemiſh'd crown, 


To Pawn. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


money. 
vi I hold it cowardice | 
To reſt miſtruſtful, where a noble heart 
Hath pazon'd an open hand in ſign of love. 
ne bil 05:74 S)bateſpeare. 
Let's lead him on with a fine baited delay, till 
he hath pawn'd his horſes. Shakeſpeare. 
I dare pawn down my life for him, that he 
hath writ this to feel my affection to your honour. 
"vo | Shakeſpeare. 
Will you thus break your faith ?— all 
I parzon'd you none: \ | 
I promis'd.you redreſs. l Henry IV. 
I'll pazpn the little blood which I have left, 
To ſave the innocent. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
If any thought annoys the gallant youth, . 
"Tis dear remembrance of that fatal glance, 
For which he lately paon' d his heart. Waller. 
She who before had mortgay'd her eſtate, 
And pawn'd the laſt remaining piece of plate. 
Dryden. 
One part of the nation is patoned to the other, 
with hatdly a poſſibility of being ever redeemed. 
| Sevift. 


For both their pown are fallened on the ptey, Dryd. | 


abroad his very word will countervail the bond or 


Here's the very heart, and ſoul, and life- | 


Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. | 


pledge; to give in pledge. It is now | 
ſeldom uſed but of pledges given for 
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Pa'Wwrnitoren. . J. {pawn and Brofer.] 
One who lends Money upon pledge. 
C 


The uſutets or money-changers were a ſort of 


ſcriveners ſeeth to have been little better than our 
 pawnbrokers. Arbuthnot. 


o PAY. v. 4. [ paier, French; afpagar, 
Spaniſh ; pacart, Latin. ] | 

1. To diſcharge a debt. It is applied to 

debts of duty, as well as debts of com- 


merce. | 
You have done enough, and have perform'd 
A ſaint-like ſorrow ;- and indeed paid down 


More penitence, than done treſpaſs. Shakeſpeare 
Your ſon has paid a ſoldier's gebt; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man. Shakeſpeare. 


She does what ſhe will, ſay what ſhe will, take 
all, pay all. >hakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Mindſor. 
The king and prince 
Then paid their off rings in a ſacred grove | 
To Hercules. Dryden. 
| An hundred talents of ſilver did the children of 
Ammon pay. 2 Chronicles, XXvii. 5. 
I have peace-offerings with me; this day have I 
paid my vows. Proverbs, vii. 14. 
2. It is oppoſed to borrow. 
The wi 


d borroweth, and pcyeth not again. 
. Pſalms. 
3- Todiſmiſs one to whom any thing is 
due with his money: as, he had paid 
his labourers. | | 
4. To atone; to make amends by ſuffer- 


ing: with er before the cauſe of pay- 


ment. | 
I this prove true, they'll pay fer't. Shak-ſpeares 
Bold Prometheus, whoſe untam'd defire * 


Rival'd the ſun with his own heav'nly fire, 

Now doom d the Scythian vultute's endleſs prey, 

| Severely pays for animating clay. Roſcommun« 
Men of parts, who were to act according to the 

' reſult of their debates, and often pay for their 


forms of little uſe to difcover truth. 
. To beat. 
| I follow'd me cloſe, and, with a thought, ſeven 
of the eleven I paid. Shuk-ſprare's Henry IV. 

Forty things more, my friends, which you know 


Locke. 


Wipe off the duſt that hides our ſceptre's gilt. true, ; AS * 
AW n Shakeſpeare. For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you. 
3. A common man at cheſs, | Ben Fenſan. 

Here 1 a pawn admire, 6. To reward; to recompenſe. 

That till advancing bigh'r, | She I love, or laughs at all my pain, 

At top of all became Or knows her worth too well; and pays me with 

Another thing and/name. .. > Coruley, diſdain. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


7. To give the equivalent for any thing 
bought. | 

Riches are got by conſuming leſs of foreign 

commodities, than what: by commodities or labour 


is paid for. Locte. 
It is very poſſible for a man that lives by cheat - 


but then every one is aſſured that he does not do 
ſo out of any principle of true honeſty. Law. 
Pay. 2. /. [from the verb.] Wages; 
hire; money given in return for ſervice. 
| Come on, brave ſoldiers, doubt not of the day; 

And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 
Shak: ſpeares 


| The ſoldier is willing to be converted, for 


there is neither pay nor plunder to be got. L' Er. 
Money, inſtead of coming over for the pay of 
the army, has been tranſmitted thither for the p 
| of thoſe forces called from - thence. Temples 
| | , Here only merit, conſtant pay receives, 

Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives. Popes 


PA'YABLE. a4. [ caiable, French; from 
pay.] 

1. Due; to be paid, | 

| The marriage-money, the princefs brought, was 

payable ten days after the folemnization. Bacon. 
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| The farmer rates or compounds the ſums of 
. | HEE I money 
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à ſcandalbus employment at Rome; thoſe money- 


miſtakes with their heads, found thoſe ſcholaftick - 


ing, to be very punctual in paying for what he buys; 
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And all the'nerrbeng add lies bab d 22 1 


| one | 


N 
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P E A . 

money payable to ber majeſty, for the alienation [ 

of lands, made without or by licence. _ Bacon. | 
2. Such as there is power to pay. 


A undiſturbed. * | 
1 


— 


laws were firſt intended} for the n. 3 
tion of abuſes and Peaceuble continuance of th 


g — 
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I 0 repay by a return equivalent, is not in every 


one's power; but thanks are a tribute payable by } - 


the pooreſt, South. 
Pa'ypayY. 2. J. [ jay and day.] Day on 
which debts are to be diſcharged, or 
wages paid. * 
Labourers pay away all their wages, and live 
upon truſt till next payday. | Locke. 
PA YER. 2. /. | paieur, Fr. from pay.] 
One that pays. 3 
PAa'YMASTER. A. /. [ay and maſter.) 
One who is to pay; one from whom 


wages or reward is received. 

Howſoever they may bear ſail for a time, yet 
are they ſo ſure paymaſters in the end, that few 
have held out their lives ſafely. Hayward. 

If we defire that God ſhould approve us, it is a 
ſign we do his work, and expect him our pay- 
maſter. Taylor. 

PAYMENT. #./. [from pay.] | 

4. The act of paying. 
Perſons of eminent virtue, when adyanced, are 
leſs envied, for their fortune ſeemeth but due unto 
them ; and no man envieth the payment of . debt. 
acon. 


2. The thing given in diſcharge of debt 


or promiſe. 
Thy huſband commits his body 
To painful labour both by ſea and land, 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience ; 
Too little payment for ſo great a debt. Shakeſpeare. 


3. A reward. 1 
Give her an hundred marks. 
An hundred marks! by this light I'll ha' more. 
An ordinary groom is for ſuch payment. 
The wages that fin bargains with the finner, 
are life, pleaſure, and profit; but the wages it pays 
him with, are death, torment, and deſtruction : he 


that would underſtand the falſehood and deceir of | 


fin thoroughly, muſt compare its promiſes and its 
' payments together. 
4. Chaſtiſement; ſound beating. Ainſw. 
To PaysE. v. n, [Uſed by Spenſer for 
poiſe. ] To balance, | 


Ne was it iſland then, ne was it pays'd 
Amid the ocean waves, but all was deſolate. 
Spenſer. 
Pa'vsER, 2. J. [for poiſer.] One that 
To manage this coinage, porters bear the tin, 
payers weigh it, a ſteward, comptroller and re- 
celver keep. the account. Carew. 


Pea. u. . [ piſum, Latin; pira, Saxon; 
fois, French. ] | 

A ea hath a papilionaceous flower, and out of 

his empalement riſes the pointal, which becomes 


a long pod full of roundiſh feeds; the ſtalks are | 
fiſtulous and weak, and ſeem to perforate the leaves | 


by which they are embraced; the other leaves 
grow by pairs along the midrib, ending in a ten- 
eril. The ſpecies are ſixteen: 1. The greater 
arden pea, with white flowers and fruit. 2. Hot- 
Kod ea. 3. Dwarf pea. 4. French dwarf pea. 
5. Pea with an eſculent huſk. 6. Sickle pea. 
7, Common white pea. 8. Green rouncival pea. 


9. Grey pea. 10. Maple rouncival pea. 11. Roſe 


fea. 12. Spaniſh moretto pea. 13. Marrow- 
fat or Dutch admiral pc. 14. Union pea. 15. 
Sea pea. 16. Pig pea. Miller. 


PEACE. . /. ¶ paix, French; pax, Lat.] 
1. Reſpite from war. | 
Preſerve us in peace; ſo preſerve us in peace, 
that war may be always more cdious to us than 
neceſſity. | Holyday. 
The Dane and Swede, rouz'd up to fierce alarms, 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms; 


Shakeſp. 


Szuth. | 


2. Quiet from ſaits or diſturbances. 
The king gave judgment againſt Warren, and 
commanded that Sherborn ſhould hold his land in 


peace. | 8 Davies. 
3. Reſt from any commotion... 
4. Stilneſs from riots or tumults. | 
Keep peace upon your lives; he dies that ſtrikes 


again. : Shakeſpeare. 
All aſſembled. here in arms againſt God's peace 
and the king's, we charge you to repair to your 
dwelling places. 1, Shakeſpeare. 
Shallow, you have yourſelf been a great rk 
though now a man of peace. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Reconciliation of differences. | 
Let him make peace with me. Iſaiab, xxvii. 5. 

6. A ſtate not hoſtile.  - 15 nA 


| If 1 have rewarded evil unto him that. was at 


peace with me, let the enemy perſecute my ſoul. 
Es tt Los Pſalm vii. 4+ 
There be two falſe peaces or unitics ; the one 
grounded upon an implicit ignorance. Bacon. 
7. Reſt; quiet; content; freedom from 


terrour; heavenly reſt. 1 
Well, peace be with him that hath made us 
heavy!— | 


Peace be with us, leſt we be heavier! Shakeſp. 
Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou ſhalt not die, 

| | Hen vi. 23. 

The God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 

in believing, that ye may abound in hope. Romans. 


Religion directs us rather to ſecure inward peace | 
than outward eaſe, to be more careful to avoid | 


everlaſting torment than light atfli ions. | Tillotſon. 


8. Silence; ſuppreſſion of the thoughts. 


"T'wilwout ;j—TI peace ! 


No, 1 will ſpeak as liberal as the air. Shakeſpeare. 


In an examination, a freed ſervant, who had 


much power with Claudius, very ſaucily had almoſt 


all the words: and amongſt other things, he aſked 
in ſcorn one- of the examinates, who was a freed 


ſervant of Scribonianus; I pray, Sir, if Scribo- |: 


nianus had been emperor, what would you have 
done ? he anſwered, I would have ſtood behind his 
chair and held my peace. Baca. 
She ſaid, and held her peace: Æneas went 

Sad from the cave. Dryden. 
9. [In law.] That general ſecurity and 


yore which the king warrants to his 


ubjects, and of which he therefore. | 


avenges the violation; every forcible in- 
Jury is a breach of the king's peace. 
Peace. interjectiun. A word command- 
ing ſilence. 8 te 
Peace] fear, thou comeſt too late, when already 
the arm is taken. Sidney. 
Hark ! peace / 
It was the owl that ſhriek d, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the ſtern'ſt good night, Shakeſpeare. 
Peace, good reader du not weep ; | 
Peace, the lovers are afleep. , Crafhaw. 
But peace, I muit not quarrel with the will 
Of higheſt diſpenſation. -. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and, thou deep, 
eace | 2 | 
Said then th' omnific word. 
I prythee peace 


Milton. 


Perhaps ſhe thinks they are too near of blood. Dryd. 


PEA'CE-OFFERING. #./. | peace and er.] 

Among the Jews, a ſacrifice or pitt of- 
fered to God for atonement and recon- 
ciliation for a crime or offence. 


A ſacrifice of peace-offcring offer without blemiſh. | 


Lev. iii. Is 
PEA'CEABLE. adj. [from pace.) 
1. Free from war; free from tumult. 


The reformation of England was introduced in 
a peaceable manner, by the ſupreme power in par- 
liament. F __ Swifts 


5 


vF ſubject. 


Lie, Philo, untouch' d on my peaceable Fork 
Nor take it amiſs, that ſo little 1 heed thas.. 
I've no envy to thee, and ſome love to m ſelf 
Then why ſhould I anſwer ; ſince firſt 1 wi. wad. 
$34 we. ts Pri 
3. Not violent ; not bloody. 05 
The Chaldeany flattered both Cæſar and Pommern 
with long lives and a happy and peaceable an 
both which fell out extremely contrary. 
4. Not quarrelſome ; not turbulent. 
The moſt peaceable way for you, if you do take 
a thief, is to let him ſhew himſelf, and ſteal out of 
Jour company 8 Shakeſpeare, 
* "Theſe men arepeacedble, therefore let them d 
in the land and trade. Genefis, xxxiy, 21. 


Pza"cEABLENESS. #./; [from peaceabl:,) 
© Quietneſs; diſpoſition to peace. 
Plant in us all thoſe precious fruits of piety 
Juſtice, and charity, and peaceableneſs, and bowed 
| of mercy toward all others. Hanmond's Fundy, 
PEA'CEABL v. adv. [from peaceabli.] 
1. Without war; without tumult. 
To his crown ſhe him reſtor d, 
In which he dy'd, made ripe for death by eld, 
And after will'd it ſhould to her remain, 
Who peaceably the ſame long time did weld, 
2 


2. Without tumults or commotion. 
The balance of power was provided for, elſe 
Piſiſtratus could never have governed fo prace. 
ably, without changing any of Solon's laws, Twiſt, 
3. Without diſturbance. . - | 
| The pangs of Death do make him grin 
Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceably, Shakeſp, | 
PEACEFUL. adj. [ peace and full.) 


{ 1. Quiet; not in war: a poetical word, 


That rouz d the Tyrrhene realm with loud | 
| alarms, 
And peaceful Italy involv'd in arms. 
2. Pacifick; mild. | 
As one diſarm'd, his anger all he loſt ; 
And thus with peaceful words uprais' d her _ 
ien. 
The peaceful power that governs love repair 
To feait upon ſoft vows and ſilent pray rs. Didem. 
3. Undiſturbed ; ſtill; ſecure. 
Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjects criss, 
Nor ſaw diſpleas'd the peaceful cottage riſe. Popes 
PEACEFU LL. adv. | from peaceful.) 
1. Without war. 4 
2. Quietly; without diſturbance. 
Our lov'd earth; where peacefully we ſlept, 
And far from heav'n quiet poſſęſſion kept. Dryden. 
3. Mildly; gently. . 
PrAcrrulxkss. 2. / [from peaceful. 
Quiet; ficedom from war or diſturb- 
ance. . e 
PeACEMAKER, . /; [peace and maler. ] 
One who reconciles differences. 
* Peace, good queen; | 
And whet not on theſe too too furious peers, +! 


Dryc'n, 


For bleſled are the peacemakers.  _ Shakeſpearts | 
TED Think us, 
T hoſe we profeſs, peacemakers, ſriends, and ſervants» 
| | Shakeſpeare» 


PeaCEra"RTED. adj, [ peace and parted.) 
Diſmiſſed from the world in peace. 
We ſhould prophane the ſervice of the dead, 
To ſing a requiem, and ſuch reſt to her ; 
As to peaceparted Touls., Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
PEacn. . J. ¶ pe/che, French; malum Per- 
 ficum, Latin,] A tree and fruit. 
September is drawn with a chearful countenance © 
in his left hand- a handful of millet, withal carry- 
ing a cornucopie of ripe peaches, pears, and pome- 
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JJ OCR © fp "PEA 
Tue funny wall | A A pea! ſhall rouſe their ſſeep; fweet ſultan flower, which is called Ambrette in 


* lowny peach. ' Thomſen's Autumn. Then all thy ſaints aſſembled, thou ſhalt jud | France. . 56. The winter chorn pear. 57. The 
Preſents the 7 4 Dr St. Germain pear, or the unknown of la Fare; it 
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im- Bad men and angels. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. | | 
EACH. v. . Corrupted from im 1d ang St. ; | 
To 7 h ] To accuſe of ſome crime. 3 I myſelf, being firſt diſcovered upon the banks of a river 1 
peach. F beacbine, IN peach firſt, and ſee Vanquiſh'd with a penal of words, O weakneſs! ] called by that name in the pariſh of St. Germain. | . 
If you talk of Pac; p 4 | -Gave vp my fort of filence to a woman. Milton. 8. The St. Auguſtine. 59. The Spaniſh bon | 
U be believed; I'll trounce you. 22 5 f g | 
whoſe oath will de ö | * From the Moors camp the noiſe grows louder | chretien. 60. The pound wh 61. The wild- 418 
; | 4; "os i 2 . fill; . f ing of Caſſoy, a' foreſt in Brittany, where it was | 
PgaCH-COLOURED»s 4%. [Seach and co- «Peals of ſhouts that rend the heav ns. Dryden. diſcovered. 62. The lord Martin pears 63. The 
| hour. ] Of a colour like a peach. Oh! for a pea/ of thunder that would make winter citron pear; it is alfo called the muſk 
One Mr. N comes 2 Jail Fra ors For 9 Earth, ſea, and air, and heaven and Cato — — * wy . places. N 1 eee | 
. Threepile the mercer, . : 1 iſon. roſſelet. 65. The gate pear: this was diſcovere 18 
— ſattin, which now peaches him a| 2, It is once uſed by Shakeſpeare for a low | in the province of Poickou, Where it was much * | | 
| Shakeſj are 5 Meaſure for Meaſure. | | dull if . | eſteemed. 66. Bergamotte Bugi: it is allo called | 2 
ye. 7 d chick ] 'The ull nouſe,' but n the Eaſter burgamot. 67. The winter bon chre- 7 
Pea CHICK. . . pea and chick. J Ere to black Hecat's ſummons i 700 685 Carill 7. R Bo” Lo at | 
chicken of a peacock. 1 8 The ſhard- born beetle with his drowſy hums, aan. N32 1 pad 14 . P C 25 
Does the ſniveling peachick think to make a Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be | Oureliie. 70. E qo 8 7 . 7is 4 


| St. Martial; it is alſo called the angelic pears. 
k Id of me ? | | Southern. > done ww” 3. 3 | | 
Px a "COCK: 5 /. (papa, Saxon; pavo, A deed of dreadful note. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 72. The wilding of Chaumontelle. 73. Car- 


: C b melite. 74. The union pear. 75 The aufate. 
Latin. Of this word the etymology is To PeAL. v. x. [from the noun.] To 76. The fine preſent; it is alſo called St. Samp- 


- 2 
— 


not known: perhaps it is peak cock, play ſolemnly and loud. | ſon. 97. Le rouſſelet de Reims. 78. The fum- | 
from the tuſt of feathers on its head; = Let the pealirg organ blow mer thorn pear. 79. The egg Pear; ſo called 14 
k of women being an ancient o the full- voie d quire below, from the figure of its fruit, wh:ch is ſhape i like ins 
the Tun LN In ſervice high and anthems clear, an „ 80. The orange tulip pear. 81. La 1 
be h g a egg P F | 14 
ornament: if it NOT, TALHES. & COr- As may, with ſweetneſs through mine ear, manſuette. $82, The German muſcat. 83. The 1 
ruption of Beaucog, French, from the a Diſſolve me into extahes, N a Holland burgamot. 84. The pear of Naples. al | 
more ſtriking luſtre of its ſpangled train. ] | And bring all heav'n before mine eyes. Milton. Miller. 1 
A fowl eminent for the beauty of his The pealing organ, and the pauſing choir They would whip me with their fine wits, till 
ſeath and particularly of his tail And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd. I were as creſt fallen as a dried pear. Sal peare. 
Le x _ k Talbot triumph for a while ; 2 Ticket, Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man, of 
A 33 eacock, ſweep along his tail. Shakeſj . To PEAL., 1 X —— * * e CH 
| The birds That are hardeſt to be drawn, are 0 1. To aſſail with noiſe. en. The juicy # n 11 
E cock and = Nor was his ear leſs peal'd F 9 | {- 
tame birds z 8 cock, turky COCK ang þ _ 3 With noiſes loud and ruinous, * when Bellona Lies in a ſoft profuſion ſcatter d. round. Thomſon. 5 1 
The peacock, not at thy command, aſſumes X ſtorms, ; . PEARCH. n. J. [ fervica, Latin, ] [ 11 
His lot ious train; nor oſtrich her rare plumes. Wich all her batt'ring engines, bent to raſe 1. A long pole for various uſes. . 
Ihe Sandys. Some capital city. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 2. A kind of fiſh. | | i} | 


The peaccck's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, | 2+ To ſtir with ſome agitation: as, to] PRARch-s TONE. 1. . [from earch and 


Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſable's tail. Gay. peal the pot, is when it boils to ſtir the one.] A ſort of ſtone. 
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Pes EN. 2. . [Pee and hen; pava, Lat.] liquor therein with a ladle. Aiaſworth. pEARL. 2. J. | perle, French; perla, Nn 
The ſeinale of the peacock. PAR. . /. [ poire, French; ram, Lat.]| Spaniſh ; ſuppoſed by Salmaſius to come 14 fl 

Pak. & £ [ peac, Saxon; Pique, pic, The ſpecies are eighty-four: 1. Little muſk from Pherals. Latin. }: 7 cada ene 
French. 8 ' | gear, commonly called the ſupreme. 2. The | | WK i 

1. The * of a hill or eminence. Chio pear, commonly called the little baſtard muſk 1. Pearls, though eſteemed of the num- 1 N. 
8 * Thy fifter ſeek | pear. 3. The haſting pear, commonly called ber of gems: by our Jewellers, are bur: 4400 

Or on Manda 1 x 3 peaks Prior, il the green chiſſel. 4. The red muſcadelle; it is a diſtemper in the. creature that pro- 3 74-416 

2. Any thi cuminated. | alſo called the faireſt, 5. The little muſcat. duces them : the fiſh in which pearls are Mer 
Any tning SCUM A 6. The jargonelle. 7. The Windſor pear. 8. The & frequently found is the Eaſt In- WTR 

3. The riſing forepart of a head-dreſs. orange muſk. 9. Great blanket. 10. The little | 412 . dach e r e e t Wee 

To PEAK, v. u. [ pequeno, Spaniſh, little, blanket pear. 11. Long ftalked blanket pear. lan erbes or pearl oyſter: others are- 17 |< 
perhaps /ean ; but I believe this word 12. The ſkinleſs ou 13. The muſk robin | found to produce pearls ; as the com- "0 Off 0 
has ſome other derivation: we ſay a] Pear. 14. The muſk drone pear. 15. The green | mon oyſter, the muſcle, and various 1.4 * 
withered man has a ſharp face 3 Fal- 2 Pear. 88 845 The 73 other kinds; but the Indian prarls Are 1 et. , 

X g - | ; - dalene pear. 18. The great onion pear. 19. The] . 2 N 

ſtaff dying, is ſaid to have 4 noſe as} Auguſt muſcat. 20. The roſe prare 21. The 3 ed oO pearl; have been * kl i '! 
Harp as a pen from this obſervation, a] perfumed pear. 22. The ſummer bon chretien, nown or the lize ot a pigeon s egg; as Nd. 


ſickly man is {aid to peak or grow acu- or good chriſtian. 23. Salviati, 24. Roſe water | they increaſe in ſize, they are leſs fre- Wok 14 


- , : ; . The choak ear. 26. The ruſlelet] .. vent and more valued : the tr ſh De 

minated, from prigue.] 2 * 9 ye mape 
* fpear. 27. The prince's pear. 28. The great f arl i ; 

1. To look ſickly. | mouth water pear. 29. Summer burgamot. 30. of | the pearl ie a Perfect round; but 


Weary ſe'nnights, nine times nine, The Autumn burgamot. 31. The Swiſs bur- ſome of a conſiderable ſize are of the 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. Shak. Macbeth. gamot, 32. The red butter pear. 33. The ſhape of a pear, and ſerve for Car-rings, 


2. To make a mean figure; to ſneak, dean's pears 34. The long green pear; it is“ Hill, 
1, a dull and muddy mettled raſcal, peat, called the Autumn month water pear. 35. The] A pear! julep was made of a diſtilled milk. 
Like John a dreams, unpregnant of my cauſe. white and grey monſieur John. 36. The. flower- Wiſeman: 


Shakeſpeare. |. ed muſcat. 37. The vine pear. 38. Rouſſline | ; Flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 
The peaking cornuto her huſband, dwelling in a | - pears 39, The knave's pear. . 40. The green Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery | 
continual larum of jealouſy, comes me in the in- ſugar pear. 41. The marquis's Pear. 42. The Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. 


ſtant of our encounter. \ Shakeſpeare. burnt cat; it is alſo called the virgin of Xantonee, 2 | Shakeſpeare, Ty) 1 
Pear. 2. 'F [Perhaps from bello, fellere +: Le Beſidery; it is fo called from Heri, Cataracłs pear/-coloured, and thoſe of the colour " 
tympan a.) | „ ITS) by | ich is a 2 0 Wr Bennes 8 burniſhed iron, are eſteemed proper to endure 14 
1. 4 Pa. | — 22 and Nantz, where this prar was ound. 44. The e needle. 48 1 
belts ae V8 nt 9 F 1 is alſo called | 2. [Poetically.] Any thing round 4d 1 
cee n PS w the flat butter par. 45. The ac, or dauphin clear, as a drop. 4 


e I ear. 46. The dry martin. 47. The villain of | Denote Bonk ane! . 
They were ſaluted by the way, with a fair pea l] Anjou; it is alſo called the tulip pear and the great in”, e ES 4 _ 4 . 
of artillery from the Drag P 1-129 Hondard. orange. 48. The large ſtalked pear. 49. The! 1 Ar nf; — = ” 75 
The breach of faith cannot be ſo highly expreſſ- ] Amadot pear. 50. Little lard pear. 51. The Po 88 gy ASAP + ya 
ed, as in that it ſhall be the laſt ea“ to call the] good Lewis pear. 52. The Colmar pear; it is | PEARL. #. / [albugo, Latin.] A white 
Judgments of God upon men. Bacon's Eſſays. | alſo called the manna pear and the late burga- ſpeck or film growing on the eye. 
Woods of oranges will ſmell into the ſea perhaps] mot. 53. The winter long green pears or the- | Ainſworth 
Gwenty miles; but what is that, ſince a peal of | landry wilding. 54. La virgoule, or la virgoleuſe. Pris ren: „ „ wig" 
ordnance will do as much, Which moveth in al 55, Poire d' Ambrette; this is fo called from its | EA RLED: adj. [from pear 1. Adorged 
all compaſs? ? 1 % Bacon. muſky flavour, Which reſembles the ſmell of the or ſet with pearls. | 
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PEA 
The water nymphs | 1 


Held up * pearled wriſts, and took her Fog 
"Bearing her ftraight to aged Nereus ball. Milton. 


PeARLEYED, adj. 

ing a ſpeck in the eye. 
PeA RLGRASS. 
PEa"RLPLANT. . J 
Pra RLWORT. 


Plants. Fog 


PAARL. adj. [from fearl.] 


1. Abounding with pearls; containing 


pearls. 
Some in their pearly ſhells at eaſe, attend 
Moiſt nutriment. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


2. Reſembling pearls. 


Which when ſhe heard, full pearly floods 
J in her eyes might view. 
"Tis ſweet the bluſhing morn to view, 
And plains adorn'd with pearly dew. Dryden. 
For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shail to the morn in pearly drops renew. Dryden. 
| Another was inveſted with a pearly ſhell, hav- 
ing the ſutures finely diſplayed upon its ſurface. | 
N oodauai A. 
Pzarmai'n. 2. /. An apple. 
_ Pearmain is an excellent and well known fruit. 
Mortimer. 


PEA'RTREE. 7. /. [ pear and zree.] The 


tree that bears pears. 

The peartree criticks will have to borrow his 

name of mvg, fire. Bacon. 

PEASANT. . J. [ pai/ant, French.] A 
hind ; one whoſe buſineſs is rural la- 
bour. 

Ke holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 
to work, which, he faith, is the life of a peaſant 
or churl. 

I had rather coin my heart, than wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

The poor peaſants in the Alpine countries, di- 
vertiſed themſelves in the fields, and after their la- 
bour, would be lively and briſk.. Brozon's Travels. 

"Tis difficult for us, who are bred up with the 
ſame infirmities about us with which we were born, | 


to raiſe our thoughts and imaginations to thoſe in- 


tellectual perfections that attended our nature in 
the time of innocence, as it is for a peaſant bred 
up in the obſcurities of a cottage, to fancy in his 
mind the unſeen ſplendours of a court. Swth. 

The citizens bring two thouſand men, with 
which they could moke head againſt twelve thou- 
land peaſants. Addiſon. 


Pra'sanTRY. 2. J. Peaſants ; ruſticks; 
country people. 

How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare? 
How much low peaſartry would then be gleaned 
From the true teed of honour ? how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff? Sbakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 

The peaſantry in France, under a much heavier 
preſſure of want and poverty than the day-labourers 
of England of the reformed religion, underſtood it 
much better than thoſe of a higher condition 
among us. Locke. 


PEa"scoD. Ls | Zea, cod and Sell.) 
Pea"SHELL. The huſk that contains 
peas. 


Thou art a ſheal'd Peaſcod. Sbateſp. King Lear. 
I faw a green caterpillar as big as a ſmall peaſcod. 
Walton. 
As peaſcods once I pluck'd, I chanc'd to ſee _ 
One that was cloſely fiil'd with three times three. 
I o'er the door the ſpell in ſecret laid. Gay. 
PeaSE.-n. . | Pea, when it is mentioned 
as a ſingle body, makes eas; but when 
ſpoken of collectively, as food or a" 
ſpecies, it is called pea/e, anciently 
peaſon ; pip a, Saxon ; pois, French; 
filo, Italian; iſſum, Latin.] Food of 
peaſe. 


[ pearl and ꝙe.] * | 


Drayton. 


| PEBBLESTONE. 


Spenſer. | 


rc 


Sowe pen ſon and beans in the . 
Who them ſeoger, he ſoweth too ſoone 

T ufſer « 

Peaſe; deprived ot: any aromatic parts,' are mild 

and Yemulcent ; but, being full of aerial particles, 

are flatulent. 


Turf and peat, and cowſheards, are cheap fuels 
and laſt long, Bacon s Natural Hiſtory 
Carew, in his ſurvey of Cornwall, mentions nuts 
found in peat earth two miles eaſt of St. Michael 5 
mount. Wocdward... 
Pear. 2. /. ¶ from petit, French.] A little 
fondling ; a darling; a dear play thing. 


It is now commonly called per.” 
A pretty pear I it is beſt put finger in the eye, 
An ſhe krew why. Shakeſp. T. ating of the Shrew. 
; A citizen and his wile | 
Both riding on one horſe, upon the way 
I overtook ; the wench a pretty peat. Donne. 


PEBBLE. 1. J. [ pæbolyxana, 

Saxon, ] A ſtone 
diſtin from flints, being not in layers, 
but in one homogeneous mals, though 
ſometimes of many colours. Popularly 
a ſmall tone, 

Through the mid of it ran a ſweet brook, 
which did both hold the eye open with her azure 
ſtreams, and yet ſeek to cloſe the eye with the 
purling noiſe it made upon the pebble-ſtones it ran 
over. Sidney. 

The biſhop and the duke of Glo'ſter's men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 

Have fill'd their pockets full of pebbleflones. Shakeſp. 

Suddenly a file of boys delivered ſuch a ſhower 
of p-bbles looſe ſhot, that I was fain to draw mine 
honour in. Shakeſpeare. 

You may ſee pebbles gathered together, and a 
eruſt of cement between them, as hard as the 


Pe bbs. Bacon. 


=_— 


Collecting toys, 
As children gath'ring pebbles on the ſhore. Milton. 
Winds murmur'd through the leaves your long 
delay; 

And fountains o'er the Pebbles chid your ſtay. 
Dryden. 
Another body, that hath only the reſemblance 
of an ordinary pebble, ſhall yield a metallic and 
valuable matter. Woodward. 

PEBBLE-CRYSTAL. 2. / 

The cryſtal, in form of nodules, is found lodged 


in the earthy ftrata left in a train by the water de- | 


parting at the concluſion of the deluge : this ſort, 
called by the lapidaries pebble-cryſtal, is in ſhape 
* Irregular. Woodward. 
PE"BBLED. adj. from pebble. ] Sprinkled 
or abounding with pebbles, _ 
This bank fair ſpreading in a pebbled ſhore. 


Thom ſon. 
Pe"BBLY. adj. [from pebble.] Full "of 
pebbles. 
Strow'd bibulous above I ſee the ſands, 
The pebbly gravel hs | Thomſon. 


PeECCABI'LITY.. #. /. | from peccable.] 
State of being ſubjea to n.. 
Where the common peccability of mankind is 
urged to induce commiſeration towards the offend- 
ers; if this be of force in fin, where the con- 
currence of the will renders the perſon more inex- 
cuſable, it will ſurely hold much more in bare 
error which is purely involuntary. Decay of Piety. 
PE CC ABLE. adj. [from pecco, Lat.] 
Liable to ſin. 
PeccabpiLLo. 2. / [Spaniſh; peccadille, 
French. ] A petty fault; a ſlight crime; 
a venial offence. 
He means thoſe little vices, which we call Follies 
and the defects of the human underſtanding, or 


at moſt the peccadillos of life, rather than the 
tragical vices to which men are hurried by their 


„ . 


Arbuthnot« | 
| Pear. 2. J. A ſpecies of turf uſed for tire. 


unruly Ins, Dryden. 
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Aus low dbb with hu W ſueh 
caditles as thels are pur tn to ſwell the ch = 


terbury, 
Px” einer. 1. J. [from teccant,) } W 
quality, 
Apply refrigerants without an edin 
tion, becauſe the diſeaſe took Maut we. 
from the diſaffection of the part, and not from 
the ety of the humonrs. Wilma, 


PE'CCANT.. adj. [peccant, French; je. 
cans, Latin. . | 
1. Guilty; criminal, 


From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind 1 proceed; 
As how with peccant angels late they ſaw, Mile 
That ſuch a peccant creature ſhould diſapproxe 
and repent of every violation of the rules of juſ 
and honeſt, this right reaſon could not but infer. , 


South”s Ser mog. 
2. Ill diſpoſed ; 


ely 


corrupt ; bad ; offenſive 
to the body; inj urious to health, It 
is chiefly uſed in medical writers, 
With laxatives preſerve your body ſound, 
And purge the peccant humours that abound. D 
Such as have the bile peccant or deficient are 
relieved by bitters, which are a fort of ſubſidize 
gall. Arbutbni, 
3. Wrong; bad; deficient ; unformal. 
Nor is the party cited bound to appear, if the 
citation be Tho in form or matter. Ali. 
Peck. 2. /. {from 22 or perhaps from 
pax, a veſſel. kinner. | 
1. The fourth part of a bügel 
Burn our veſſels, like a new. 
Seal'd peck or buſhel, for being true. MHudilr, 
To every hill of aſhes, ſome put a peck of un- 
ſlacked lime, which they cover with the aſhes til 
rain ſlacks the lime, and then they ſpread them, 


Mortimer Huaſbandij. 
He drove about his turnips in a cart; 


And from the lame machine ſold f of peaſe. 
* Kirg 0 
2. Proverbially. [In low language. A 
great deal, 
Her finger was ſo ſmall, the ring 
Would not ſtay on which they did 1 88 ; 
It was too wide a peck 3 
It look d like the great collar juſt 
About our young colt's neck. Suckſrg, 


To PECK. v. a. [becquer, French; picken, 
Dutch. ] | 
1. To ſtrike with the beak as a bird, 


2. To pick up food with the beak, 
She was his only joy, and he her pride, 
ans, when he wall q, went pecking by his = 


ryd, 


Can any thing be more e ſurpriſing, than to con- 
ſider Cicero obſerving, with a religious attention, 
after what manner the chickens pecked the grains 
- of corn thrown them ? Addiſens 

3. To ſtrike with any pointed inftrument. 

With a pick-ax of iron about ſixteen inches 
long, ſharpened at the one end to peck, and flat- 
headed at the other to drive little iron wedges to 

| cleave rocks. Careto's Survey of Cornwall 
4. To ſtrike; to make blows. 

Two contrary factions, both inveterate enemies 
of our church, which they are perpetually y pecking 
and ſtriking at with the ſame malice- Seutb. 

They will make head againſt a common enen), 
whereas mankind lie pecking at one another, 
they are torn to pieces. | L'Eſftrarges 


5. 'The following paſſage 1s perhaps more 


properly written to pick, to throw. 
, the pales elſe 
Get up o' th' rail, IH peck you 0 er . 


P' CKER, 1. . [from peck. 1 
1. One that ecke: | 
2. A kind of bird: as, the wood pecker- 


The titmouſe and the peckers bungry . 


b 
And Progne with her boſom ſtain d in prexlls- 
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Pe'CrELED- 


of praiſe and of thankſgiving, but ſongs wherewith 


p , iedra, a tone with which they charged 
a3 we ſerve God, ſo the Jews likewiſe. — Hooker. PEDAGOGY, 2. / Lra,daguyla.] Pre- | P P * 8 


1 it.] A ſmall cannon naged by a 
One peculiar nation to ſelect paratory diſcipline. 3 N — * It is fre N * 
From all the reſt, of whom to be invok'd. Milton. The old ſabbath appertained to the pedagogy and | ; he ed * * 
Space and duration being ideas that have ſome-.| rudiments of the law; and therefore when the great n. | B 8 | 
ching very abſtruſe and peculiar in their nature, the maſter came and fulfilled all that was prefigured by PEDESTAL. . Ss. [ 9 F rench.] 
comparing them one with another may be of uſe | it, it then ceaſed, 4355 White. | The lower member of a pillar; the 
for their illuſtration. Locke. | In time the reaſon of men ripening to ſuch a baſis of a ftatue. 


3. Particular; ſingle. To join meſt with Farb, 20 te de above the padegery of Moſer's The poet bawls, 


þ 
| ; 
, 7 — „ — 1 
ſcorru from /peckled.] | That i peculiarly the effect of the fun's vattation. { PDA NTICE. } adj. [ pedanteſyue, Fr. 4 
: ” . © | 7 f 7 gue, 2 
Spotted; varied with ſpots. let P Woodward: I PRDCNTICATL. from pedant.] Awk- | 
Some are peckled, ſame greeniſh. Walten's Angler. | *+ Ina manner not common to others. wardly oftentatious of learning. } 
PeECTYUNAL. . 7. [ rom pecten, Latin, Thus Tivy boaſts this beaſt peculiarly * own. | - Mr. Cheeke had eloquence in the Latin and | 
a comb.) 1 2 : When bis raytons Greek tongues ; but for other ſufficiences pedarttick 1 
Thor ys ner ange Agger .. b. b egg Hüte, 6. ze 8e . f „, au u v os at ff 
heavens, as plain and cartilaginous fiſhes, as pec- Previniiny. ads bets f, ets | When we fee any thing in an old ſatyriſt that 
'inals, or ſuch. as have their bones made laterally | . Adj. [ pecumarius, rom e- looks forced and pedantick, we ought to conſider 
like a comb. Brown. cuni a, Latin ; pecumaire, F rench.] how it 1 in the time the poet writ. Addiſon. 17 
pRCTIN ATE D. adj. [from pecten.] Stand-| 1- Relating to money. | The obſcurity ie brought over: them by re- 18 
Y h other like th eth of Their impoftures delude not only unto pecu- rance and age, made yet more obſcure by their pe- | 
ing from each ot 1 e teeth of a : : 0 nto pe } | 
« 21 niary defraudations, but the irreparable deceit of dantical elucidators. Felton. i 
cond... (._ 54.0 fiat '] death. | Pee, A ſpirit of contradiction is fo pedantick and. | 
To fit croſs-legg'd or with our fingers pecri- 2. Conſiſting of mone hateful, that a man ſhould watch agaiuft every in- 1 
nated, 18 en N 1 Pain of infamy is a ' WH niſhment upon ſtance of It. Fe Watts. «1. 
n; 9 n. J. The ſtate of being Fr be 1 : * 1 the 8 5 yet 1 
ectinated. | The injured perf : we ill uſe the popular terms of ſun-riſe a | 
Phe complication or pectinat ion of the fingers was. mul& be Yay 4 TO? 2 | fun-ſet, and not introduce a new edantick deſcrip- WA 
an hieroglyphic of impediment. Brown. | Pep. x. (commonly pronounced pad ] tion of them from the motion of the earth. 8 WEIS 
, dj. from pectoralis, Lati ; Y P . . PeDA NTICALLY. adv. [ from pedantica * 41 
Ps"CTORAL. adj. | P „Latin. 1. A ſmall packſaddle. A ed is much . IRE 7 of I | | 
Belonging to the breaſt. ſhorter than a pannel, and is raiſed be With awkward oNentatinn of Uerature. 1m 
Being troubled with a ' cough, peferals were fo 2 Kates 4 ſ; for f SAGE The earl of Roſcommon has excellently rendered $158: 
preſcribed, and he was thereby relieved. Wiſeman. | 1 os f an ind, and ſerves for ſmall} it; too faithfully is, indeed, pedantically ; "tis a | 
PECTORAL. 2. . | pectorale, Latin; pecto- urdens. faith like that which proceeds from ſuperſtition. | 
I, F breaſt-pl A pannel and wanty, packſaddle and ped. Tuſſer. Dryden. | 
ral, French.]. A breaſt-plate, p | Ai 
„ Tl, Ladin; 2. A baſket; a hamper. Pe"DANTRY. *. . [ pedanterie, French.] 101 
Oy CYLATE. 127% P x F A haſk is a wicker ped, wherein they uſe to Awkward oftentation of needleſs learn- 4. 
PecuLa"TION.y peculat, Fr.] Robbery | carry fin. _— Sperſer. | ing. 3 | 
of the publick ; theft of publick money. PeDA GO'GICAL, adj. | from pedagogue. | „Tie a practice that ſavours much of pedantry; a rut 
PeculLa' TOR. 3. J. [ peculator, Latin.) Suiting or belonging to a ſchoolmaſter. reſerve of puerility we have not ſhaken off from if 
Robber of the publick. 4 PE'DAGOGUE. . /. [ pedagogus, Lat.] ſchool. : ent Brown. 110 
PECU LIAR. adj. | peculiaris, from pe-“ nawzyuyi, rale and dyv.] One who N eee ey this pedantry _— WHEN 
culium, Latin; pecule, French. teaches boys; a ſchoolmaſter; a pe- Make us believe it, if you can: it is in La. 11 
1. Appropriate; belonging to any one] dant. if I may be allowed the pedantry of a quotation, Wa! 
with excluſion of others. Few pedagegues but curſe the barren chair, non fuadebis, etiamſi per ſuaſeris. Addiſon. 10 
1 agree with Sir William Temple, that the Like him who hang'd himſelf for mere deſpair | rom the univerſities the young nobility are ſent Nan 
word humour is peculiar to our Engliſh tongue; And poverty. | Dryden. for fear of contracting any airs of pedaxtry by a col- W641 
but not that the thing itſelf 1s peculiar to the To PE'DAGOGUE. v. a. [ Tawzaywyto, — lege education. oF, Swift. 4 
Engliſh, becauſe the contrary may be found in] the noun.] To teach with ſuperciliouſ- | To Pz"DpLE. v. 2. To be buſy about LATE 
many - mane” neſs. trifles. Ainſworth. It is commonly 140 
2. Not common to other things. | N 4 8 M _ ay er piddls : as, what fiddling Work I | 
The only ſacred hymns they are that chriſtianity | But 325 ens be — to tie 8 3 na WHINE 
hath peculiar unto itſelf, the other being ſongs too | Authentick wits, like you and I, Brice, PepeRE RO. n./. [| pedrero, Spaniſh, from 4 
peculiar, though found in Dryden, 18 22 = 4 * 2 og A ano And ſhakes the ſtatues and the pedeflals, Dryden. 4 0 4 
1mproper. 7 | South's wear 1 the centre of it was a grim idol; the fore 1 { 
I neither fear, nor will provoke the war; Pe'DAL. adj. [ fedalir, Latin.] Belong- part of the pedeſtal was curiouſly emboſſed with a Wal 
My fate is Juno's moſt peculiar care. Dryden. ; i , . triumph. | Aadiſon. Wer 
Pecu'Liar. . , ing to a foot. : Dit. So ſtiff, ſo mute] ſome ſtatue would you ſwear ig 
Th e A | Pe"DALs. 2. J. | pedalis, Latin; pedales, | Stept from its pedeftal to take the air. Pope. 0 \ 197% 
1. Ihe property; the excluſi e property. p : . . 1104 
By tincture or reflection, they augment | French.) The large pipes of an organ: | PEDz'sTRIOUS. adj. | pedeſtris, Latin. ] Want 
Their ſmall peculiar. £ Milton's Paradiſe Left. ſo calle becauſe play ed upon and ſtopt Not winged ö Las >. roy foot, Ich, 
Revenge 1s ſo abſolutely the peculiar of Heaven, | with the foot. a 8.3 conceive. they never lie down, and enjoy Wy 
that no conſideration whatever can impower even PEDA"NEOUS. adj. [ fedanexs, Latin.] | det the polition of reſt, ordained unto all pedeftrious 
the beſt men to aſſume the execution of it. South. Goin gon foot. Dic. n Brown. 
2. Something abſcinded from the ordinary | PRE PANT. 2. , [ pedant, French.) Pe"DICLE. 2. /. | from pedis, Latin; pedi- - 
Juriſdiftion, | 1. A ſchoolmaſter. F | cule, French. ] The footſtalk, that by 
Certain peculiars there are, ſome appertaining to | * 4 pedant that keeps a ſchool i* th* church. which a leaf or fruit is fixed to the tree. 
the dignities of the cathedral church at * Shakeſpeare. | The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and 
| | | © Carew. | 24 hs W's compact ſubftance of their! d pedicles. Bacon. 
some peculiars Exempt from che juriſdiQtion or Te is ore wee, er defend u nnn. Ide T 


the biſhops, | To his proud pedant, or declin'd a noun. Dryden. | PEDI"CULA N. adj. fedicularis, Latin; 


Leſley. ; 1 | f 17 
PeculiariTY, 2. f {from Ge 2. A man vain of low knowledge; a man pediculaire, Fr.] Having the phthiriaſis 
Particelarity : fi . awkwardly oftentatious of his literature.] or louſy diſtemper. Ainſworth, 
| yy omething found only in The pedant can hear nothing but in favour. of - | 7 +: 
15 8 the —4—— he is amorous of. : Glanville. PEDIGREE, a. 75 * er and rl, in.] 
or f * author poſſeſſed any diſtinguiſhing marks | The preface has ſo much of the pedant, and ſo Genealogy; lineage; account of de | 
3 a 9 Fog, Ao. 3 there 2 . little of the converſation of men in it, that I ſhall ſcent. I | 
uccelsful writings. ſome few | paſs it over. | Addiſon. I am ns herald to enquire of men's pedi | 
tokens whereby to diſcoyer him. | Sift. p In learning let a nymph delight, 4 it ſufficeth me if I know their virtues. oF 
ECU LIARLY, adv, from peculiar.] The pedant gets a miſtreſs by t. Swift. | You tell a pedigree 
. Particularly; ſin gly. a | Purſuit of fame with pedarts fills our ſchools, [ Of threeſcore and two years, a fly time. Shakeſp. 
Ver, IL | | And inte coxcombs buruiſkes our fevls, ung. Alterations of ſirnames, which in former ages 


oo be have 
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dave been very common, have obſcured the troth | 
of our pedigrees, that it will be no little labour to 
N 1: Ar fry 8 4 Camden 

| To the old heroes hence was giv'n 
A pedigree which reach d to heavin. Valler. 
The Jews preſerved the . of their ſeve · 

ral tribes, with a more ſcrupulous exactneſs than 

any other nation. Alterbury. 
Pz"DimENT. 2. / edis, Latin. ] In 
architecture, an ornament that crowns 

the ordonances, finiſhes the fronts of 
buildings, and ſerves as a decoration 
over gates, windows, and niches: it 
zs ordinarily of a triangular form, but 
ſometimes makes the arch of a circle. 

| Dit. 
PE DLER. . /. [a petty dealer; a con- 
traction produced by frequent uſe.] 
One who travels the country with ſmall 


, commodities. | 
All as a poor pedler he did wend, 
Bearing a truſſe of trifles at his backe; 
As bells and babies and glaſſes in his packe. Spenſ. 
If you did but hear wp arr at the door, you 
would never dance again after a tabor and pipe. 
a 5 Shakeſpeare. 
He is wit's pedler, and retails his wares 
At wakes and waſſals, meetings, markets, fairs. Sha. 
Had ly Ulyſſes at the ſack 
Of Troy brought thee his pedler's pack. Cleaveland. 
A narrow education may beget among ſome of 
the clergy in poſſeſſion ſuch contempt for all in- 
novators, as merchants have for-ped/ers. Swift. 
Atlas was ſo exceeding ſtrong, 
He bore the ſkies upon his back, 


% 


, 


Juſt as a pedler does his pack. Swift. 
Pz"DLERY. adj. | from pedler.] Wares ſold 
by pedlers. 


The ſufferings of thoſe of my rank are trifles 

in compariſon of what all thoſe are who travel with 

_ fiſh, poultry, pedlery ware to ſell. Sg» Swift. 
Pz"DDLING. adj. Petty dealing; ſuch as 


pedlers have. | 
So Might a pleaſure I may part with, and find no 
_ miſs; this peddling profit I may reſign, and *twill 
be no breach in my eſtate. Decay of Piety. 


PepoOBA'PTISM. 1. J. [ 7&:035 and gam. | 


Infant baptiſm. Die. 

Peg DOBA'PTIST. oy [Ire and Bans ng. ] 
One that holds or practiſes infant bap- 
tiſm. 


27 PEEL. v. @ [ peler, French; from | 


ellis, Latin. ] 
1. To decorticate; to flay. 
; The ſkilful ſhepherd peel d me certain wands, 
And ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. Shak. 
2. [from piller, ro rob. ] To plunder. 
According to analogy this ſhould be 
written pill. IF | | 
Who once juſt and temp'rate conquer'd well, 
But govern ill the nations under yoke, 
Peeling their provinces, exhauſted all. | 
But luſt and rapine. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Lord-like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, 
To pee! the chiefs, the people to devour . 
Theſe, traitor, are thy talents. Dryden. 


PEEL. ». /. [| pellis,, Lat. pelure, Fr.] 
The ſkin or thin rind of any thing. 

PREEL. 2. . [paelle, French:] A broad 
thin board with a long handle, uſed by 
bakers to put their bread in and out of 
the oven. 

Pee LER. 2. . from peel.) 

1. One who ſtrips or flays. 

2. A robber; a plunderer. 


Yet otes with her ſucking a pceler is found, 
Both ill to the maiſter and worle to ſome ground. 


T. Her. 


4 


e 
Ae e u Secler of land; ſou ie pon lande that! 

are rank. | — Mart. 
To PEEP. v. 2. [This word has no ety- 


1. To make the firſt appearance. 
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mology, except that of Skinner, who de- 
rives it from opheſſen, Dutch, to lift up; 
and of Ca/aubon, who derives it from 


 exuwrevlne, à /þy 3 perhaps it may come x 
from pip, fipro, i a 
| birds: when the chickens firſt broke the 


Latin, te cry as young 


ſhell and cried, they were ſaid to begin 
to prp or feep; and the word that ex- 
preſſed the act of crying, was by miſ⸗- 
take applied to the a& of appearing 


that was at the ſame time: this. is 


offered till ſomething better may be 
found.] N WIT 


She her gay painted plumes diſordered, 


Seeing at laſt herſelf from danger rid, 


Peeps forth and ſoon renews her native pride. Sper/. 
e e > Your youtn”” | 
And the true blood, which peeps forth -fairly 
through it, | 5 
Do plainly give you out an unſtain'd ſhepherd. 
| | .— Shakeſpeare. 
England and France might through their amity, 
Breed him ſome prejudice ; for from this league, 


Peep d harms that menac'd him. Shakeſpeare. 
I can ſee his pride 
Peep through each part of him. Shake(peare. 


The tim'rous maiden-bloſſoms on each bough 
Peept forth from their firſt bluſhes; ſo that now 
A thouſand ruddy hopes ſmil'd in each bud, 

And flatter'd every greedy eye that ſtood. Craſharo. 

With words not hers, and more than human 

ſound, 


She makes th* obedient ghoſts peep trembling | 


through the ground. Roſcommon. 
Earth, but not at once, her viſage rears, 
And preps upon the ſeas from upper grou ads. Dryd. 
Fair as the face of nature did a N 
When flowers firſt peep d, and trees did bloſſoms 
bear, — 
And winter had not yet deform'd th' inverted year. 
| | Dryden. 
Printing and letters had juſt peeped abroad in the 
world; and the reſtorers of learning wrote very 
eagerly againſt one another. Atterbury. 
Though but the very white end of the ſprout 


Peep out in the outward part of the couch, break 


it open, you will find the ſprout of a greater large 
neſs. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt ; 
But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey _. 


The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 


Th' increafing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes, 

Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe. Pope. 
Mot ſouls but peep out once an age, 

Dull ſullen pris'ners'in the body's cage. Pope. 


2. To look lily, cloſely, or curiouſly ; to 


look through any crevice. 
Who is the ſame, which at my window peeps. 


. Spenſer. | 


| Come thick night! 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold: Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time; 


Some that will evermore prep through their eyes, 


And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. Shakeſpeare. 
A. fool will peep. in at the door. __ xxi. 23. 
The trembling leaves through which he play d, 

Dappling the walk with light and ſhade, 

Like lattice-windows give the ſpy «+ 

Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleaveland. 
All doors are ſhut, no ſervant peeps abroad, 

While others outward went on quick diſpatch. Dryd. 
The daring flames peept in, and ſaw from far 

The awful beauties of the ſacred quire 
But fince it was prophan'd by civil war, 

Heav'n thought it fit to have it purg'd by fire, Dryd. 
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From each tree 
* 


The feather'd people look down to peep on me. 550 | 
ed 


Thoſe remote and vaſt bodies were form 
merely to be Peept at through an optick glaſs. a 
| | Bentley's Sermons, 


o my muſe, juſt diftance keep; + ©... 


Thou art à maid, and muſt not pep. Pri 
In vain his little children perping out 
Into the mingling ſtorm, demand Var u Tha, 
Peep. 2. / | ; 


1: Firſt appearance: as, at the pees x 
firſt break of Gaye uw £1 he F 
2. A ſly look. | | | 
Would not one think, the almanackmaker wy 
erept out of his grave to take t other Pecp at the 
ſtars 2. e Swiſt. 
PRE TER. 2. / Young chickens juſt break. 
ing the ſhell. * 
Diſhes I chuſe, though little, yet genteel; 
Snails the firſt courſe, and peepers crows the meal, 
, . N ; Bram. 
PEE"PHOLE. | n. J. peep and hate.) 
Pzr'yinGHoLE, 1 Hole through which 
one may look without being diſcovered, 
The fox ſpied him through a Perpingbole he nad 
found out to ſee what news. L'Eftrangs 
By the peepboles in his creſt, 
Is it not virtually confett, 
That there his eyes took diſtant aim ? Prir 
PEER. 2. /. ¶ pair, French. ] | 
1. Equal; one of the ſame rank, 
, | His peers upon this evidence 
Have found him guilty of high treaſon. Shaleſs, 
. Amongſt a man's peers, a man ſhall be ſure ot 
familiarity : and therefore it is good a little to kee 
ſtate, | Bacon, 
Oh!] what is man, great maker of mankind ! 
That thou to him ſo great reſpect do'ſt bear! 
That thou adorn'ſt him with fo bright a mind, 
Mak'ſt him a king, and ev'n an angel's peer, 
i : | Das ies. 
2. One equal in excellence or endoy- 
ments. 
All theſe did wiſe Ulyſſes lead, in counſel prey 
| to Jove. Chapman, 
In ſong he never had his peer, 


From ſweet Cecilia down to chanticleer. Dryden. 


3. Companion; fellow. 


He all his peers in beauty did ſurpaſs. Spenſer. 


If you did move to-night, 
In the dances, with what ſpight 
Of your peers you were beheld, 
That at every motion ſwell'd. 
Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur's reign, 
Twelve they, and twelve the peers of . 
9 ; « ry Ns 
4. A nobleman, as diſtin from a com- 
moner ; of nobility we have five de- 
rees, who are all nevertheleſs called 
Peers, becauſe their efſential privileges 
are the ſame. | 3 
1 ſee thee compaſt with thy kingdom's peer, 
That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds: 
Hail king of Scotland Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
King Henry's pers and chief nobility - 3 
Deftroy'd themſelves, and loft the realm of France. 


Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 3 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 


A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Dryden. 


To Pres. v. u. [By contraction tram 


appear.) | 

1. To come juſt in ſight. 0 
As the ſun breaks through the darkeſt clouds, 

So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. Shakeſpeare» 

Ves many of your horfemen peer, 

And gallop o'er 

En through the hollow eyes of death 1 

I {py life peering. 5 : Shakeſpeare 

See how his gorget peers above his go, Ben J. 

To tell the people in what danger he was: 


Ben ve 


Shakeſpeare 


field, Shakeſpeare's Hey V. 
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„To Took narrowly ; to peep. __- 

= Toy for a clod-like hare in Feat they peer, f 
Now bolt and cudget ſquirrels leap do move, 

Now the ambitious lar with. mirrour clear 
They catch, while he, fool ! to himfelf makes love. 


* 


2 14 Sidney. 

| _- Hell itſelf Will paſs away, 
Ard leave her dolorous manſion to the 1 Gay: 
| | 8 ilton. 


Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads, 
at object that might make me fear 

| Misfortune to my ventures. 3+ © 2s Shakeſpeare. 

PEE RAGE. 1. J. LPairie, French; from 


br. 5 
1. The dignity of a peer. 
His friendſhips he to few confin'd ; 
No fools of rank or mongrel breed, + 
Who fain would paſs for lords indeed; 
Where titles give no right or power, 
And peerage is a wither'd flower. 
2. The body of peers. _ : 
Not only the penal laws are in force againſt 
papiſts, and their number is contemptible, but alſo 
the peerage and commons are excluded from parlia- 


Seoift. 


ment. * IE ES Dryden. 
Px: RDOM» #. J. [from peer.] Peerage. 
| : Ainſworth, 

Pre RESS. u. J. [female of peer. ] The 


lady of a peer; a woman ennobled. 
Stateſman and patriot ply alike the ſtocks; 
P-ere/s and butler thare alike the box. Pope. 
Pc:'RLESS. adj. | from peer. ] Unequal- 
led; having ne peer. 
n 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to weet, 
We ſtand up peerleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Her peerleſs feature, joined with her birth, 
Approves her fit for none, but for a king. Shakeſp. 
. Heſperus, that led 
The ſtarry hoſt, rode brighteſt ; till the moon, 
Riſing in cloudy majeſty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her eg light. Milton. 
Such muſick Worthieſt were to blaze 
The peerleſs light of her immortal praiſe, 
. Whole luſtre leads us. Milton. 
Her dreſs, her ſhape, her matchleſs grace, 
Were all obſerv'd, as well as heav'nly face; 
With ſuch a peerleſs majeſty ſhe ſtands, 
As in that day ſhe took the crown. Dryden. 


PEERLESSNESS. 2. J. [from peerle/5.] 
Univerſal ſuperiority. 355 
PEE'VISH. adj. [This word Junius, 
with more reaſon than he commonly 
diſcovers, ſuppoſes to be formed by 
corruption from perver/e ; Skinner rather 
. it from Seeiſh, as we ſay waſp- 
7759. | 
1. Petulant; waſpiſh ; | eaſily offended ; 
Irritable ; iraſcible; ſoon angry; per- 
verſe; moroſe ; querulous ; full of ex- 


preſſions of diſcontent ; hard to pleaſe. 
She is peeviſp, ſullen, froward, | 

Proud, diſobedient, ſtubborn, lacking duty. Shak. 
If thou haſt the metal of a king, 

Being wrong'd as we are by this peeviſh town, 

Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 


* 


As we will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Shakeſp. | 


Neither will it be ſatire or pceviſb invective to 

affirm, that infidelity and vice are not much dimi- 

niſhed. | Swift. 
2. Exprefling diſcontent, or fretfulneſs. 
For what can breed more peeviſh incongruities, 

han man to yield to female lamentations ? Sidney» 

| Il will not preſume | 

- To ſend ſuch peeviſh tokens to a king. Shakeſpeare. 

| Thoſe deſerve to be doubly laughed at, that 
are peeviſÞ and angry for nothing to no purpoſe. 

pie L*Eftrange. 

EE VISHLY. adv. [from peewiſb.] An- 


Va. 


15 * He was ſo | 'y 3niona ive and ad. that 
en onthe t rn 
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255 he would nei nor hear the advice of any. 
#4 3 „ 7 1 Ha ard. 
PzE'VISHNEsS. 2. /. [from peewiſo.| Ira- 


ſcibility ; querulouſneſs; fretfulneſs; 
perverſeneſs, Fs 
Some miſcarriages in government might eſcape 
through the pceviſ>neſs of others; envying the pub- | 
tick ſhould be managed without them. K. Charles. 
It will be an unpardonable, as well as childiſh 
e if we undervalue the advantages of our 
owledge, and negle& to improve it. Locle. 
Vou may find | | 

Nothing but acid left behind: 

From paſſion you may then be freed, 
When peeviſhneſs and ſpleen ſucceed. 
Pes. 3. /. [ pegghe, Teutonick.] 
1. A piece of wood driven into a hole, 
which does-the office of an iron nail. 

Solid bodies foreſhew rain; as boxes and pegs 
of wood, when they draw and wind hard. Bacon. 
The teeth are about thirty in each jaw; all of 
them claviculares or peg teeth, not much unlike 
the tuſks of a maſtiff. Grew. 
If he be cholerick, we ſhall treat him like his 
little friend, and hang him upon a peg till he 
comes to himſelf. Addiſon. 
The pegs and nails in a great building, though 
they are but little valued in themſelves, are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to kcep the whole frame together. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
A finer petticoat can neither make you richer, 
more virtuous, or wiſe, than if it hung upon a 
Swift. 
which 


BI 
Sift. 


Peg. . by 
2. The pins of an inſtrument i 
the ſtrings are ſtrained. 
You are well tun'd now; but I'll let down 
The pegs that make this muſick. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To take a PEG lower. To depreſs; to 
ſink: perhapsfrom relaxing the cords of 
muſical inſtruments. 
Remember how in arms and politicks, 
We ſtill have worſted all your holy tricks, 
Trepann'd your party with intrigue, . 
And took your grandees down a pegs 
4. The nick-name of Margaret. 


To PEG. v. a. To faſten with a peg. 
I will rend an oak, 32 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou'ſt howl'd away twelve winters. Sbaleſpeare. 
Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and peg- 
Ling them down in very rich earth, by that time 
twelvemonth they will be ready to remove. Evelyn. 
PEL. 2. J. [In low Lat. pelfra, not known 
whence derived; peuffe, in Norman, is 
Frippery.] Money; riches. 15 
The thought of this doth paſs all worldly 651 
ö idney. 


ü | Hardy elf, 

Thou daref view my direful countenance ; | 
I read thee raſh and heedleſs of thyſelf, | | 

To trouble my till ſeat and heaps of precious pelf. 
$4 © 2 | Spenſer. | 
Of traffick or return ſhe never taketh care ; 

Not provident of pe/f, as many iſlands are. Drayton. 
Immortal gods, 1 crave no pelf ; | 


Hudibras. N 


I pray for no man but myſelf. Shakeſpeare. 

He call'd his money in; ; 
But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf:  _.. | 
He put it out again. Dryden's Harace. : 


To the poor if he refus'd his pelf, 

He us'd them full as kindly as himſelf.” Swift. - 
PELICAN. 2. /. | pelicanus, low Latin; 

pellican, French. ] | 


There are two ſorts of pelicans; one lives upon 


the water and feeds upon fiſh z the other keeps in. 
| deſerts, and feeds upon ſerpents and other reptiles : 
the pelican has a peculiar tenderneſs for its young; 
it generally places its neſt upon a craggy rock: the 
pelican is ſuppoſed to admit its young to ſuck blood 


„ Srily; querulouſly; moroſely. 


* 


£ 


Sͤzhould diſcarded father 
. Have this little mercy on their fleſh ; C 
'T was this fleſh begot thoſe pelican daughters. Shak. 
The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, like'the 
ſlice of apothecaries. Bakewill on Providence. 
PELLEI. #./. [from pila, Latin; pelote, 
French. 3 15 1 
1. A little ball. 8 1% 26 
A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as half 
the ſpirit of wine, burnt only eighty- ſeven * 
con. 
That which is ſold to the merchants is made 
into little pellets, and ſealed. Sandys. 
I dreſſed with little ne of lint, Wiſeman. 


2. A bullet; a ball to be hot. 

The force of gunpowder hath been aſcribed to 
rarefaction of the earthy ſubſtance into flame, 
and ſo followeth a dilatation ; and therefore, leit 

two bodies ſhould be in one place, there muſt needs 
alſo follow an expulſion of the pellet or blowing 
up of the mine :; but theſe are ignorant ſpeculations 
for flame, if there were nothing elſe, will be ſuffo- 
cated with any hard body, ſuch as a pellet is, or 
the barrel of a gun; ſo as the hard body would Kill 
the flame. Bacon. 

How ſhall they reach us in the air with thoſe 
pellets they can hardly roll upon the ground? 

. . L'Eftrange. 

In a ſhooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain 

limit, the more forcibly the air paſſes and drives 


7 


the pellet. Ray. 
PELLETED. adj. from pellet.] Conſiſt- 
ing of bullets. enn 


My brave Egyptians all, 
By the diſcandying of this pelleted ftorm, 
Lie graveleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
PELLICLE. 2. J. [ pellicula, Latin. ] 
1. A than ſkin. ? 
After the diſcharge of the fluid, the pellicle muſt 
be broke. : F Sharp. 
2. It is often uſed for the film which 
gathers upon liquors impregnated with 
ſalts or other ſubſtances, and evaporated 
by heat. ; | 55 
PE"LLITORY. 2. /. [ parictaria, Latin.] 
An herb. | | 4 
PELLMELL. adv. [ peſſe meſie, French. ] 
Confuſedly; tumultuouſly; one among 
another; with confuſed violence. 
When we have daſh'd them to the ground, 
Then defie each other; and pell mel! 
Make work upon ourſelves. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
Never yet did inſurrection want 
Such moody beggars, ſtarving for a tine 
Of pell-mell havock and confuſion. — Shakeſpeare. 
After theſe ſenators have in ſuch manner, as 
your grace hath heard, battered epiſcopal govern- 
ment, with their paper-ſhot, then they fall pec//- 


mell upon the ſervice book. M bite. 
He knew when to fall on ell mell, 
To fall back and retreat as well. . Hudibras, 


PeLLSs. 2. . | pellis, Latin. 
Clerk of the pells, an officer belonging to the 
exchequer, who enters every teller's bill into a 


receipts; and alſo makes another roll called pellis 
exituum, a roll of the diſburſements, Bailey. 
PELLU'CID. adj. { pellucidus, Latin.) 
Clear; tranſparent; not opake; not 
dark, 0 | 
The colours are owing to the intermixture of fo. 
reign matter with the proper matter of the ſtone : 
this is the caſe of agates and other coloured ſtones, 
the colours of ſeyeral whereof may be extracted, 
and the bodies rendered as pellucid as cryſtal, with- 
out ſenfibly aamaging the texture. 
If water be made warm in any pellucid veſſel 
emptied of air, the water in the vacuum will 
bubble and boil as vehemently as it woulg. in the 
open air in a veſſel ſet upon the fire, till it conceives 
a a much greater heat. Newton's Opticks. 


from its breaſt, Calmet. 
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parchment roll called pellis acceptorum, the roll of 


N bodæuard. 
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PEN 
Pe.Lvuci'pitY. I. / [from- pellucid.] 
PeLLvUciDness. 1 Tranſparency; clear- 
neſs ; not opacity... _ 

The air is a Clear and pellucid menſtruum, in 
| which the inſenſible particles of diſſolved matter 
float, without troubling the pellucidity of the air; 

when on a ſudden by a precipitation they gather 

into viſible miſty drops that make clouds. Locke. 
We conſider their pellucidneſs, and the vaſt 
. quantity of light that paſſes through them without 
. refleQtion. Keil. 
PEL. 1. . [from pellis, Latin.] 
The camel's hair is taken for the ſkin or pel: 
with the hair upon it. Brown Vulgar Errours. 
A ſcabby tetter on their pelts will ſtick, 
When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick. 
Dryden. 
2. The quarry of a hawk all torn. Ain/. 
PRLT-MON GER. 2. J. ¶ pellio, Latin; felt 
and monger.] A dealer in raw hides. 
To PELT. v. a. ¶ poltern, German, Skin- 
ner; contracted from pellet, Mr. Lye.] 
1. To ſtrike with ſomething thrown. It 
1s generally uſed of ſomething thrown, 
rather with teazing frequency than de- 


ſtructive violence, 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed fides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs defend you? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 
The chiding billews ſeem to pelt the clouds. Shak. 
No zealous brother there would want a ſtone 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt pope Joan. Dryden. 
\ Obſcure perſons have inſulted men of great 
with, and pelted them from coverts with little 
objections. Atterbury. 
The whole empire could hardly ſubdue me, and 
I might eafily with ſtones pelt the metropolis to 
pieces. __ Swift, 
2. To throw; to caſt. 
My Phillis me with pelted apples plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. Dryd. 


ſignifies, I 

try ; pitiful. 
Could great men thunder, Jove could ne'er be 

quiet; 
For every pelting petty officer 
Would uſe his heav'n for thunder. 
Fogs falling in the land, 

Have every pelting river made ſo proud, 

That they have overborn their continents. Shakeſp. 
They from ſheepcotes and poor pelting village; 
Enforce their charity. | 

A tenement or pelting farm. Shakeſpeare. 


PE ELVIS. n. J. [Lat.] The lower part 
of the belly. 
PEN. 2. /. [| penna, Latin. ] 


1. An inſtrument of writing. 
Never durſt poet touch a pen to write, 
Vatil his ink. were temper'd with love's ſighs. 
' Shakeſpeare. 


now not why, mean ; pal- 


Eternal deities ! 
Who write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs, 

With pens of adamant on plates of braſs. Dryden. 
He takes the papers, lays them down again ; 
And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen. Dryden. 

He remembers not that he took off pen from 

paper till he had done. TE Fell. 

I can, by deſigning the letters, tell what new idea 

It ſhall exhibit the next moment, barely by draw- 

ing my pen over it, which wiil neither appear, if 

my hands ſtand ſtill; or though J move my pen, 
if my eyes be hut. 

2. Feather, | 

The pers that did his pinions bind, 

Were ke main-yards with flying canvas lin'd. 


| beſides that it is excellently well penn d, I have 
Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Locke. 
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3. Wing: though ever here it may mean 
feather. * YN, LN * 

PFeathber'd ſoon and d, 
They ſumm'd their pens z and ſoaring th' air ſub- 


lime, 


4. ler pennan, Saxon. ] A ſmall in- 
cloſure; a coop. g 
My father ſtole two geeſe out of a ßen. Sbaleſp. 
The cook was ordered to dreſs capons for ſup-" 
per, and take the beſt in the pen. L' Eftrange. 
She in pens his flocks will fold.  Dryden's Hor. 
Ducks in thy ponds, and chickens in thy pens, 
And be thy turkeys num'rous as thy hens. Xing. 
To PEN. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. pert. 
- [pennan and pindan, Saxon} 
1. To coop; to ſhut up; to incage; to 
impriſon in a narrow place, 
Away with her, and pen her up, 
| My heavy ſon 
Private in his chamber pens himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
The plaifter alone would pen the humour al- 
ready contained in the part, and forbid new hu- 


Shakeſpeare. 


mour. | Bacon. 

Their armour help'd their harm, cruſh'd in and 
bruis'd, | 

Into their ſubſtance pent. Milton. 


As when a prowling wolf 
Whom hunger drives to ſeek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where ſhepherds per their flocks at eve 
In hurdled cotes, amid the field ſecure, 
Leaps o'er the fence with eaſe into the fold. Milton. 
The glaſs, wherein it is penned up, hinders it 
to deliver itſelf by an expanſion of its parts. Boyle. 
The prevention of miſchief is preſcribed by the 
Jewiſh cuſtom ; they pen up their daughters, and 
permit them to be acquainted with none. Harvey. 
Ah! that your buſineſs had been mine, 
To Pen the ſheep. Dryden. 
2. [From the noun ; pret. and part. paſſ. 
fenned.] To write. It probably meant 
at firſt only the manual exerciſe of the 
pen; or mechanical part of writing; 
ut it has been long uſed with relation 


to the ſtile or compoſition. 

For prey theſe ſhepherds two he took, 

Whoſe metal ſtiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearſay pictures, or a window look, 

With one good dance or letter finely penn d. Sidney. 
I would be loath to caſt away my ſpeech ; for, 


taken great pains to con it. Shakeſpeare. 
Read this challenge, mark but the penning of it. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A ſentence ſpoken by him in Engliſh, and 
penned out of his mouth by four good l1ecretaries, 
for trial of our orthography, was. ſet down by 
them, Camden's Remains. 
He frequented ſermons, and penned notes with. 
his own hand. Hayward on Edward VI. 
The precepts penned, or preached by the holy 
Apoſtles, were as divine and as perpetual in reſpect 
of obligation.  . White. 
The digeſting my thoughts into order, and the 
ſetting them down in writing was neceſſary; for 
without ſuch ſtrict examination, as the penning 
them affords, they would have been disjointed and 
roving Ones. Digby on the Soul. 
Almoſt condemn'd, he mov'd the judges thus: 
Hear, but inſtead of me, my Oedipus; 
The judges hearing with appiauſe, at th' end 
Freed him, and ſaid, no fool ſuch lines had penn'd. 
| Denham. 
Gentlemen ſhould extempore, or after a little 
meditation, ſpeak to ſome ſubje& without penning 
of any thing. Loc. 
Should I publiſh the praiſes that are ſo well pen- 
* ned, they would do honour to the perſons who 
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With clang defpis'd the ground. Milten's Par. Ns. 


write them. Addiſon. 
| Twenty fools I never ſaw 
Come with petitions fairly penn'd, 
 Defiring I ſhould ſtand their friend. Swift. | 


A 
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niſhment. n 
- Gyatitude plants ſuch generoſity in the 
of man, as ſhall more effeCtually incline him to 
what is brave and becoming than the terror of any 
penal law. South, 
2. Uſed for the purpoſes of puniſhmen:. 
vindictive. | | ; 
Adamantine chains and penal fire, Milton. 
PenA'LITY. 2. /. | penalite, old Prench,] 
Liableneſs to puniſhment; condemna. 


tion to puniſhment. 

Many of the ancients denied the Antipodes, and 
ſome unto the penality of contrary affirmations. 
but the experience of navigations can now aſſert 
them beyond all dubitation. Brown, 

Pe'NALTY. 2. /. [from penalize, old Fr.] 
15 Puniſhment z cenſure; judicial inflic. 
tion. 

Political power is a right of making laws wich 
penalties of death, and conſequently all leſs penal. 
ties, for preſerving property, and employing the 
force of the community in the execution of laws, 

Locke, 

Beneath her footſtool, ſcience groans in chaine, 

And wit dreads exile, penalties, and pains. Dunciad. 
2. Forfeiture upon non-performance, 

Lend this money, not as to thy friend, 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, 

Who, if he break, thou may'ſt with better face 

Exact the penalty. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Pence. 1. J. The plural of penny; form. 

ed from pennies, by a contraction ufual 


in the rapidity of colloquial ſpeech. 
The ſame ſervant found one of his fellow-ſer. 
vants, which: owed him an hundred pence,” and 
took him by the throat. | Matthew, 
Pe'NC1L. #. . [| penicillum, Latin.] 
1. A ſmall bruſh of hair which painters 


dip in their colours. | 
The Indians will perfectly repreſent in feathers 
whatſoever they ſee drawn with pencils. Heyhn. 
Pencils can by one ſlight touch reſtore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. 
For thee the groves green liv'ries wear, 
For thee the graces lead the dancing hours, 
And nature's ready pencil paints the flow'rs. 
Dryden 
A ſort of pictures there is, wherein the colours, 
as laid by the pencil on the table, mark out very 
odd figures. ; _ 
. The faithful pencil has defign'd 
Some bright idea of the maſter's mind, 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand. Pape. 
2. A black lead pen, with which cut to à 
point they write without ink. 
Mark with a pen or pencil the moſs conſider- 
able things in the books you deſire to 3 
4176. 
3. Any inſtrument of writing without 
ink. | ; ] : | 
To Pe'NC11.. S. #. [from the noun.] To 
paint, «> | 
Painting is almoſt the natural man; 
For ſince diſhonour trafficks with man's nature, 
He is but outſide : pencil d figures are 
Ev'n ſuch as they give out. Shakeſpear P 
Pulſe of all kinds diffus'd their od'rous pow 15 
Where nature pencils butterflies 0n flow'rs.. Hart» 
Pe'nDanrT. . & [ pendant, Freach.] 
1. A jewel hanging in the ear. 
he ſpirits, 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 
Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. 


2. Any thing hanging by way of orna- 
Unripe fruit, whoſe verdant ſtalks do- cleave 


Spenſer. | 


| Pe"NAL, adj, [ penal, Fr, from pena, Lat.] 


3 


1 


e 
1. Denouncing puniſhment; enaQng pu- 


Cloſe to. the tree, which grieves n leſs to 21. 
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„ 
Tube ſmiling pendant which adorns her fo, ? 


And until Autumn on the bough ſhould . | 
„ re } 


A bendulum, Obſolete,  * 
3: a the ſame pendant go twice as faſt as 
it did, or make eyefy undulation of it in half 
che time it Id, make the line, at which it hangs, 
double in geometrical proportion to the line at 
which it hanged before. 
4. A ſmall flag in ſhips. . Own 
Pe'xnDENCE. 2. /. [from pendeo, Latin.] 
Slopeneſs; inclination. | 
The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence or 
flopeneſs, dividing the whole breadth into nine 
arts, whereof two ſhall ſerve for the elevation of 
the higheſt top or ridge from the loweſt. - Wotton. 
Pe nDENCY. 2. J. [from gendeo, Latin. ] 
Suſpenſe ; delay of deciſion. 
The judge ſhall pronounce in the principal 
cauſe, nor can the appellant allege pendency of ſuit. 
Pz'NDENT. adj. ¶Pendens, Latin; ſome 
write pendant, from the French. ] 
1. Hanging. 
Quaint in green ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd 
With ribbons pendent, flaring about her head. 
IT | Shakeſpeare. 
I ſometimes mournful verſe indite, and ſing 
Of deſperate lady near a purling ſtream, 
Or lover pendent on a willow tree. 
2. Jutting over. 
A pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 

And mock her eyes with air. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Supported above the ground. | 
They brought, by wond'rous art 

Pontifical, a ridge of pendent: oc k | 
Over the vex'd abyſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Pe:'"nDING. adj. [| pendente lite.) De- 


pending ; remaining yet undecided. 


 Y 


A perſon pending ſuit with the dioceſan, ſhall be 


defended in the poſſeſſion. 
PexpuLO'SITY.- 
PenDuLouUsSNESs. F ont. 
of hanging ; ſuſpenſion. 


Ayliffe. 
The ſtate 


His ſlender legs he encreaſed by riding, that 


's, the humours deſcended upon their pendulgſity, 
having no ſupport or ſuppedaneous Rability” 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


PENDULOUS. adj. | pendulus, Latin.] 


Hanging ; not ſupported below. 
All the plagues, that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daughters. 
f Shakeſpeare. 
Bellerophon's horſe, framed of iron,. and placed 
between two loadftones with wings expanded, hung 
perdulous in the air. Brown. 
The grinders are furniſhed with three roots, 


and in the upper jaw often four, becauſe theſe are 
pendulous. | e & 


that it may eaſily ſwing backwards and 
forwards, of which the great law is, that 
its oſcillations are always performed in 
equal time. | 


Upon the bench I will fo handle 'em, 
That the vibration of this fendulum 
Shall make all taylors yards of one 
Unanimous Opinion. ” Hudibras. 


PENETRABLE. adj, ¶ fenetrable, Fr. 


| penetrabilis, Latin. ] 


1. Such as may be pierced ; ſuch as may 


admit the entrance of another body. 
2 Let him try thy dart, | 
nd pierce his only penetrable part. 


preſſion. | 


4% \ * * 


Philips. 


3 oo fpendu- | 


| | Wogan? 7 
E NDULUM. 2. J. | pendulus, Latin; pen- 
dule, French.) Any weight hung ſo as 


the labour of thoſe who deſign either of the three 


ryden.' 


2. duſceptive of moral or intellectual In- 


p EN 
| | I am not made of ſtone, - - / | 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties. Shakeſpears. | 
Peace 1 | 
And let me wring your heart, for ſo 1 ſhall, 
If it be made of penetrable ſtuff. Shakeſpeare. 


— 


Suſceptibility of impreſſion from an- 
other body. 
There being no mean between penetrability and 
impenetrability, paſſivity and activity, they being 
contrary; therefore the infinite ratefaction of the 
one quality is the poſition of its contrary. Cheyne. 
PE NETRAIL, 2. /. | fenetralia, Latin.] 
Interiour parts. Not in uſe. 
The heart reſiſts purulent fumes, into whoſe 
penetrails to inſi nuate ſome time muſt be allowed. 
| Harwey. | 
PEX ETRAN CY. #. . [from penetrant. 
Power of entering or piercing. 
The ſubtility, activity and penetrancy of its efflu- 
via no obſtacle can ſtop or repel, but they will make 
their way through all bodies. Ray. 
PE'NETRANT. adj. [penetrant, Fr.] 
Having the power to pierce or enter ; 
ſharp ; ſubtile. | | 
If the operation of theſe ſalts be in convenient 
glaſſes promoted by warmth, the aſcending ſteams 
may eaſily be caught and reduced into a penetrant 
ſpirit. Boyle. 
The food, mingled with ſome diſſolvent juices, 
is evacuated into the inteſtines, where it is. further 
ſubtilized and rendered ſo fluid and penetrant, that 
the finer part finds its way in at ſtreight ori- 
fices of the lacteous veins. Ray. 


To PENETRATE. v. a. | fenetro, Lat. 
fenetrer, French. ] 

1. To pierce; to enter beyond the ſur- 
face; to make way into a body. 

Marrow is, of all other oily ſubſtances, the moſt 

penetrating» 

2. To affect the mind. 

3. To reach the meaning. | 

There ſhall we clearly ſee the uſes of theſe 


things, which here were too ſubtile for us to pene- 
trate. | Ray. 


To PENETRAT E. v. 2. 


1. To make way. 85 | 
Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheſt rate, 


Though the ſame ſun with all diffuſive rays 
Smile in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 
We praiſe the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 
And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. 
2. To make way by the mind. | 
If we reached no farther than metaphor, we 


Pope. 


into the inſide and reality of the thing. Locke. 
PENETRATION, 7. /. | penetration, Fr. 
from penetrate.] 1 
1. The act of entering into any body. 
| | X It warms 
The univerſe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration though unſeen "= 
Shoots inviſible virtue even to the deep. Milton. 
2. Mental entrance into any thing ab- 
ſtruſe. * \ n 6 x : 
A penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and fluxions, is not worth 


learned profeſſions. F 
3. Acutenels ; ſagacity. 


: Watts. 


conſult with others, though of inferior capacity and 
penetration. 


PEN ETRATIVE. adj. | from penetrate.] 
1. Piercing; ſharp; ſubtile. 


Let not air be too groſs, nor too penetrative, nor 
ſubject to any foggy noiſomeneſs from fens.. Hatton. 


PENETRABT LITT. . / [from penetrable.}| 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


Born where heav'n's influence fcarce can penetrate: | 


rather fancy than know, and are not yet penetrated | - 


The proudeft admirer of his own parts might |: 


Watts. | 
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PEN 
o thou, whoſe. penetrative wiſdom found - 


The ſouth ſea rocks and ſhelves, where thouſands 
drown'd. Swift's Miſcellanies. 


Js 


| 3. Having the power to impreſs the mind. 


l Would'f thou ſee 
Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face ſubdu'd 
To penetrative ſhame. | Shakeſpearee 
Pe'NETRATIVENESS. #. J. [from pene- 
trative.] The quality of being pene- 


trative. 


1. A bird. This bird was found with this 
name, as is ſuppoſed, by the firſt diſ- 
coverers of America; and penguin ſig- 
nifying in Welſh a white head, and the 
head of this fowl being white, it has 
been imagined that America was peo- 
pled from Wales; whence Hudibras : 
Britiſh Indians nam'd from penguins. 

Grew gives another account of the 
name, deriving it from pinguis, Latin, 
fat; but is, I believe, miſtaken. 


The penguin is ſo called from his extraordi- 
nary fatneſs: for though he be no higher than a 


pounds; his wings are extreme ſhort and little, 
altogether unuſeful for flight, but by the help 
whereof he ſwims very ſwiftly. Grew's Muſeum. 
2. A fruit. ES | 
The penguin is very common in the Weſt Indies, 
where the juice of its frujt is often put into punch, 
being of a ſharp acid flavour: there is alſo a wine 
made of the juice of this fruit, but it will not 


keep good long. Miller. 
PENINSULA. n. /. [Latin, pene in/ula 
peninſule, Fr.] A piece of land almoſt 


ſurrounded by the ſea, but joined by a- 
narrow neck to the main. 


on whoſe neckland ſtandeth an ancient houſe. Carew. 
PRNINSULATED. adj. from peninſula.] 
Almoſt ſurrounded by water. 

PENITENCE. . /. | penitence, French; 


fenitentia, Latin.] Repentance; ſor- 


amendments of life or change of the 
affections. | 
Death is deferr'd, and peritence has room 
To mitigate, if not reverſe the doom, Dryden. 
PE NITENT. adj. | penitent, French; 
Peœnitens, Latin Repentant; contrite 
for ſin; ſorrowful for paſt tranſgreſſions, 


and reſolutely amending life. 
Much it joys me 
To ſee you become ſo penitent. 

Nor in che land of their captivity 
Humbled themſelves, or penitent beſought 
The God of their forefathers. 4 

Provoking God to raiſe them enemies; 
From whom as oft he ſayes them penitent. Milton. 

The proud he tam d, the penitent he chear'd, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear'd ; 

His preaching much, but more his practiee wrought, 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 


PE'NITENT. 2. / 
1. One ſorrowful for ſin. 


Milton. 


q 


Concealed treaſures ſhall be brought into uſe by 


the induſtry of converted penitents, whoſe carcaſæs 
the impartial laws ſhall dedicate to the worms of 
the earth. Deacon. 
The repentance, which is formed by a grateful 
ſenſe of the divine goodneſs towards him, is re- 
ſolved vn while all the appetites are in their ſtrength: 
the penitent conquers the temptations of fin in their 
full force. a Ropers, 


2. One under cenſures of the church, but 


f 


* Acute; ſagacious; diſcerning. 


li admitted to pennance. | 


The 
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Pz"NGUIN. . . [anſer magellanicus, Lat.] - 


large gooſe, yet he weighs ſometimes fixteen - 


Aſide of Milbrook lieth the penirſula of Infwork, - 


row for crimes ; contrition for fin, with 


Shakeſpeare. 
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Pe'nITENTLY. 


BEN. 


The counterfeit Dionyſius deſcribes the practice 


excluded. S Stillingfieet. | 
3 One under the direction of a confeſſor. 


ENITE'NTIAL. adj. [from penitence. ]| 


Expreſſing penitence ; enjoined as pen- 
- nance. 2 
I have done pennance for contemning love, 
"Whole high imperious thoughts have puniſh'd me 
With bitter faſts and penitential groans. Shakeſpeare. 
Is it not ſtrange, that a rational man ſhould 
- adore leeks and garlick, and ſhed penitential tears 
at the ſmell of a deified onion ? South. 
PENITENTIAL. #. /. | penitenciel, Fr. 
pernitentiale, low Latin.] A book di- 
recting the degrees of pennance. 
The penitentials or book of pennance contained 
ſuch matters as related to the impoſing of pen- 
nance, and the reconciliation of the perſon that 
ſuffered Nance. Ayliffes 
PENITENTIARY. . . [ penitencier, Fr. 
peenitentiarius, low Latin. ] | 
1. One who preſcribes the rules and mea- 
ſures of pennance. 
Upon the loſs of Urbin, the duke's undoubted 
right, no penitentiary, though he had enjoined him 
never fo ſtraight pennance to expiate his firſt of- 
fence, would have counſelled him to have given 


over purſuit of his right, which he proſperouſly 
re- obtained. Bacon. 


_— 


"Y 


The great penitentiary with his counſellors pre- | 


ſcribes the meaſure of pennance. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. A penitent ; one who does pennance. 

A priſon reſtrained John Northampton's liberty, 
who, for abuſing the ſame in his unruly mayor- 
alty of London, was condemned hither as a perpe- | 
tual penitentiary. Carew. 

To maintain a painful fight againſt the law of 
fin, is the work of the penitentiarys Hammond. 
3- The place where pennance is enjoined, 
| Ainſworth. 
adv. from fenitent.] 
With repentance; with ſorrow for in ; | 
with contrition. | 


PE NKNIFE. 2. J. pen and knife.) A 
knife uſed to cut pens. 
Some ſchoolmen, fitter to guide pentnives than 
ſwords, preciſely ſtand upon it. 
We might as ſoon fell an oak with a penknife. 
Holyday. 


PE"NMAN. n. . [ pen and re, 
1. One who profeſſes the act of writing. 
2. An author; a writer. 


The four evangeliſts, within fifty years after our 


Saviour's death, conſigned to writing that hiſtory, 
which had been publiſhed only by the apoſtles and 
diſciples; the further conſideration of theſe holy 
penmen will fall under another part of this diſcourſe, 
| Addiſen. 

The deſcriptions which the evangeliſts give, ſhew 
that both our bleſſed Lord and the holy penmen of 
his ſtory were deeply affected. Alttercury 
PE NNACHED. adj, | pennache, French. ] 
Applied to flowers when the ground 
of the natural colour of their leaves 
is radiated and diverſified neatly with- 
out any confuſion. Trevoux. 


« Carefully protect from violent rain your pen- | 


nached tulips, covering them with matraſſes. Evelyn. | 
Pe'NNANCE. #./. | penence, old French; 
for penitence.) Inflition either publick 
or private, ſuffered as an expreſſion of 
repentance for ſin, Fas 0 
And bitter pennance, with an iron whip, . 
as wont him once to diſciple every day. Spenſer. 
Mew her up, 
And make her bear the pennance of her tongue. 


Bacon. |. 


never ſo ſtraight pennance to expiate this firſt; of- 
fence, would have counſelled him to have given 


over the putſuit of his right. Bacon. 

r The ſcourge e 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 45% 8-4 
Calls us to pennance. Milton Paradiſe Lot. 


A Lorain ſurgeon, who whipped the naked part 
with a great rod of nettles till all over bliſtered, 


Vo penitentiary, though he bad enjoined him 
of the church, that the catechumens and penitents | - 
were admitted to the leſſons and pſalms, and then] 
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| larger; one ho is 2 niggard on id. 
proper occaſions. . $i, 


| Be not RIiſe 31 riches have wi | 
away of themſeives. 442 nt 345 


PEN NTWOR TH. #. J. [penny anda 55 


. 


1. As much as is bought for a penn 
pe NK. Y, 

2. Any purchaſe; any thing bousk+ 
| fold for money. Be 


perſuaded him to perform this pennance in a ſharp 
fil he had. | | 2 Ä | Temple. 
PegnNnANT. 2. . | pennon, French. 


2. A tackle for hoiſting things on board. 


Pe'NNATED. adj, :| fennatus, Latin. ]. 
1. Winged, | 
2. Pennated, amongſt botaniſts, are thoſe 
leaves of plants as grow directly one 
agamit another on the ſame rib or ſtalk; 
as thoſe of aſh and walnut-tree. Quincy. 
PE'NNER. 2. J. | from en.] | iT 
1. A writer. as 
2. A pencaſe. Ainſworth. So it is called 
in Scotland. | | 
Pe"NNILEss: adj. [ from penny.] Money- 
leſs; poor; wanting money, 

PE "NNON. #./, [ pennon, Fr.] A ſmall 
flag or colour. FS Ta _—_ 
Her yellow locks criſped like golden wire, - 

About her ſhoulders weren looſely ſhed, 
And when the wind amongſt them did inſpire, 
They waved like a pennon wide difpred. Spenſer. 
Harry ſweeps through our land 

With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur. 
a Shakeſpeare. 
High on his pointed lance his pennon bore, 
His Cretan fight, the conquer'd Minotaur. Dryden. 
PENNY. 2. J. plural pence. | penig, Sax. | 


ſhilling: a penny is the radical deno-. 
mination from which Engliſh coin 1s 
numbered, the copper halfpence and 
farthings being only nummorum famuli, 
a ſubordinate ſpecies of coin. 
She ſighs and ſhakes her empty ſhoes in vain, 
No filver penny to reward her pain. Dryden. 
One frugal on his birth-day fears to dine, 
Does at a penny's coſt in herbs repine. Dryden. 
2, Proverbially: A ſmall tum. | 
Voou ſhall hear oy 
The legions, now in- Gallia, ſooner landed 
In our not fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
We will not lend thee a penny Shakeſpeare. 
Becauſe there is a latitude of gain in buying and 
ſelling, take not the utmoſt penny that is lawful, 
for although it be lawful, yet it is not ſafe, Taylor 


Pepper and Sabean incenſe take ; 
And with poſt-haſte thy running markets make; 
Be ſure to turn the penny. ; 
It may be a contrivance of ſome printer, who 
| hath a mind to make a penny. Swift's Miſcellany. 
PeE'NNYROYAL, or pudding graſs. u. /. 
[ pulegium, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
PENNYWEIGHT.2./. | penny and weight. | 
A weight containing twenty-four grains 
troy weight. ci $9: 
The Sevile piece of eight is 14 pennywweight in 
the pound worſe than the Engliſh ſtandard, weighs 
fourteen pennyweight, contains thirteen penny- 
weight, twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, of 
which there are twenty in the grain of ſterling fil-, 
ver, and is in value forty-three Engliſh pence and 
eleven hundredths of a penny. - Arbutbnot. 


PE'NNYWISE. adj. [ penny and wi/e.] One 


Shakeſpeare. 


a # 


«mm 


1. A ſmall flag, enſign, or colours. 


Ainſworth. | 


4. A ſmall 


1. A ſmall coin, of which twelve make a 


3. Money in general. 41 


Dryden. 4 


As for corn it is nothing natural, ſave only fo 


Pirates may make cheap penn worths of thei 
. pillage, TOES > 2) oy 
And Lache friends. Shakeſpeare's He VI 
I fay nothing to him, for he hath * 
Latin, French, nor Italian, and you may cop; 
into court, and ſwear that I have a poor ferme 
of the Engliſh. - 9. Shakeſpear, 
Lucian affirms, that the fouls of uſurers fg, 
their death are tranſlated into the bodies of ag. 
and there remain certain days for poor men to 5 
their pennyauorths out of their bones and ſides by 
cudgel and ſpur. | | Peachan, 
Though in purchaſes of church lands men bang 


uſually the cheapeſt pennyworths, yet the 
not always the beſt bargains. hy 2 


purchaſe got for leſs than it is worth. 
For fame he pray d, but let the event declare 
He had no mighty penn cverth of his pray r. Dry, 
uantity. 
My friendſhip I diftribute in orths to thoſs 
abode. me and Sha diſpleaſe v4.05 — 
PE'NSILE. agj. ¶ penfilis, Latin. ] 
1. Hanging; ſuſpended. 
Two trepidations; the one manifeſt and local, x; 
of the bell when it is perfile ; the other, ſecret of 
. the minute parts. 85 Bacin, 
This ethereal ſpace, 1 
Vielding to earth and ſea the middle place, 
Anxious I aſk you, how the penſile ball 
Should never ftrive to rife, nor never fear to fall 
1 | Pri, 
2. Supported above the ground. 
The marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars long-extended rows, 
On which the planted grove and penile garden 
7 Brows. Prior. 
Pe"NSILENESS. 2. J. from penfile.] The 
ſtate of hangi | 


allowance made to any one without an 
equivalent. In England it is generally 
underſtood to mean pay given to a ſtate 
hireling for treaſon to his country, 


young ſubjects has more merit than a thoufand 
Penſiont to thoſe of a higher fortune. Addi. 
He has lived with the great without flattery, and 
been a friend to men in power without pegs 
* N 5 . ' 5. 
Chremes, for airy penſſons of renown, 
Devotes his ſervice to the ſtate, and erown. Tau · 
To PENSION. wv. a, [from the noun, ] 10 


ſupport by an arbitrary allowance. 
One might expect to ſee medals of Franc? in 
the higheſt perfection, when 2 is 3 pen- 
oned and ſet apart for the deſigning of them 
4 has | 4 65 on Medals. 
The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 
One knighted Blackmore, and one penſion'd _ 


PE"NSIONARY. * adj. [ fenfionnairt, Fr.) 
Maintained by penſions. | 
'Scorn his houſhold policies, 5 
His ſilly plots and penſionary ſpies. Ko + #51 
They were devoted by penficnary _7 — 4 
he olive. L 463 ei. 4 $645 


who ſaves ſmall ſums at the hazard of 


* 


PE NSIONER«. 2. J. [from penfon.} ] 


| 


3. Something advantageouſly bought, ; . 


A charity beſtowed on the education of her 


\ 


n . a 
PENSION. 2. 72 [ penfion, French.] aa 


One 


h 
i One who is ſup f by an allowance 


'* paid at the will of another; adependant. | 


+ *-prices of things neceſſary for ſuſtentation, grew 
exceſſive to the hurt of penſioners, ſoldiers, and all 


[ hired ſervants.” e Camden. 
Milton. 


1 Hovering sy- 5 : 
fickle penſioners of Morpheus train. 
N ſon whom he truſted with his greateſt 
| ſecret and greateſt buſineſs, his charity, ſeldom 
had recourſe to him, but he would make enquiry 
for new penſioners. Fell. 


The rector is maintained by the perquiſites of 
the curate's office, and therefore is a kind 2. 
fuoner to him. p | f lier. 
2. A ſlave of ſtate hired by a ſtipend to 
obey his maſter. 
In Britain's ſenate he a ſeat obtains, 


And one more penſioner St. Stephen gains. Pope. | 


PE'NSIVE. 2%. [penff, French; pen- 
five, Italian. 1 en 
1. Sorrowfully thoughtful; ſorrowful; 
mournfully ſerious; melancholy. 
Think it ſtill a good work, which they in their 
fenſive care for the well beſtowing of time account 
waſte. -ÞY Hooker. 
Are you at leiſure, holy father? 
My leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter, now. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Anxious cares the penſive nymph oppreſt, 
And ſecret paſſions labour'd in her breaſt. Pope. 
2. It is generally and properly uſed of 
perſons; but Prior has applied it to 
things. | 
We at the ſad approach of death ſhall know [ 


* 


I ̃ he truth, which from theſe penſtve numbers flow, 
That we purſue falſe joy, and ſuffer real woe. Prior.) 
Pe'xSIVELY. adv. [from penfive.] With 
melancholy; ſorrowfully; with gloomy 
loans, 2775 
So fair a lady did I ſpy. 
On herbs and flowers ſhe walked penſively 
Mild, but yet love ſhe proudly did forſake. Spenſer. 
PE"NSIVENESS. 2. J. | from pen/ive.] Me- 
lancholy; ſorrowfulneſs; gloomy ſe- 
riouſneſs. 


Concerning the bleflings of God, whether they | 2. Whitſuntide. 


tend unto this life or the life to come, there is great 

cauſe why we ſhould delight more in giving thanks 

than in making requeſts for them, inaſmuch as 

. the one hath pen/iweneſs and fear, the other always 

joy annexed. | | | Hoster. 

Would'ſt thou unlock the door | 

To cold deſpairs and gnawing penſiveneſs ? Herbert. 
PexT. part. paſſ. of pen. Shut up. 


Cut my lace aſunder, 


That my pert heart may have ſome ſcope to beat. | 


f Shake; ares 
The ſon of Clarence have I pent up cloſe. Shak. 
The ſoul pure fire, like ours, of equal force; 


Pent up in Utica he vainly forms 
A poor epitome of Roman greatneſs. 


lar.) Having five cavities, 


PExTACHORD, n. /. [i: and yog0r.] 
An inſtrument with five ſtrings. 
ENTAE DROUS. adj. [wwlk and La. 
Having five ſides. | 
= 8 3 columnar coralloid bodies are 
mpoſed of plates ſet lengthwa d paſſing from 
the ſurface to the axis. , N 0 * Wcadavar 
PENTAGON, #. /. [ pentagon, Fr. 
Welle and v,. re 
angles. 
I know of that famous piece at Capralora, caſt 
by Baroccio into the form of a pentagon with a 
circle inſcribed, 1 + Wetton. 


PexTA"GoOnAL. adj, [from © pentagon.] 


Quinquangular; having five angles. 
q 


N cod bar 4 „ 


A figure with five, 


| The body being cut tranſverſely, its ſurface 25- 
; 


| - out aſlope from the main wall. 
But pent in fleſh, muſt iſſue by diſcourſe. Dryden. | 


t Addiſon. | 
ENTACA PSULAR. 4d). [weile and cap/u- | 


ears like a net made up of pentagonal meſhes, 
with a pentagonal ſtar in each meſh. . Woodward. 
PENTA METER, 2. / I French; 


pentametrum, Latin. 
five feet. l | 


| upon us, but he ſhall be anſwered in Alexandrines. 


PEN TAN OULAR. adj. gi and angular.] 
Five cornered. | 
His thick and bony ſcales ſtand in rows, ſo as 
to make the fleſh almoſt pentangular. Grew. 
PENTAPE”TALOUS. adj. [well and xa] 
Having five petals or leaves. 
PENTASPAST. 2. J. ¶ pentaſpaſte, French; 
wille and (vd. An engine with five 
pullies. Dia. 
PenTA'STICK. 2. /. [ij and ciye-.] A 
compoſition conſiſting of five verſes. 
PENTASTYLE. 2. . [ni and (ru. ] 
In architecture, a work in which are five 
rows of columns. TY Did. 
PE'NTATEUCH. 2. /. [ai and rwyS-; 
pentateugue, French.] The five books 
of Moſes. | 


The author in the enſuing part of the pentateuch 
makes not unfrequent mention of. the angels. 

, | | Bentley. 
PE'NTECOST. #, /. [waren; penta- 
cafe, French. ] : 
1. A feaſt among the ewe. 

Pentecoſt ſignifies the fiftieth, becauſe this feaſt 
was celebrated the fiftieth day after the ſixteenth of 
Niſan, which was the ſecond day of the feaſt of the 
paſſover: the Hebrews call it the feaſt of weeks, 
becauſe it was kept ſeven weeks after the paſt. 
over : they then offered the firſt fruits of the wheat 

\ harveſt, which then was completed: it was inſti- 
tuted to oblige the Iſraelites to repair to the temple, 
there to acknowledge the Lord's dominion, and alſo 
to render thanks A God for the law he had given 
them from mount Sinai, on the fiftieth day after 


their coming out of Egypt. Calmet. 
| Tiis fince the nuptial of Lucentio, 

Come 82 as quickly as it will, 

Some five and twenty years. Shakeſpeare. 


longing to Whitſuntide. 
J have compoſed ſundry collects, made up out 
of the church collects, with ſome little variation; 
as the collects adventual, quadragefimal, paſchal or 
pentecoſtal. | Sanderſon. 


PE NT HOUSE. 2. /. . from pente, 
French, and hoy/e.] A ſhed Hanging 


|[PExTECO'STAL. adj. [from penteceſt.] Be- 
| 


This is the penthouſe under which Lorenzo de- 
- fir'd us to make a ſtand. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day. "oP 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid. Shakeſpeare. 
The Turks lurking under their pertbouſe, la- 
boured with mattocks to dig up the foundation of 
the wall, Kinolles. 
| ' Thoſe defenſive engines, made by the Romans 
into the form of penthouſes, to cover the affailants 
from the weapons of the beſieged, would he pre- 
ſently batter in pieces with ſtones and blocks. 
| A . A tlkins. 
My penthouſe eye-brows and my ſhaggy beard 
| Offend your fight ; but theſe are manly figns. 


Dryden. 
„ ITE; oh The chill rain . 
Drops from ſome penthouſe on her wretched head. 
; Rove. 


PENTICE. 7. [. [ apfentir, French; pen- 
dice, Italian. It is commonly ſuppoſed 
a corruption of 'penthouſe; but perhaps 


A Latin verſe of | 
Mr. Diſtich may poſſibly play ſome pentameteri | 
* Addiſon. : 


, 4 * 4 


FE O 5 15 


| ſnow, ought to provide more inclining Penbices. 


|  Wittons 
P&'xnTILE. 2. J. ¶ pent and tile.) A tile 
formed to cover the ſloping part of the 
roof: they are often called pantiles. 
Pentiles are thirteen inches long, with a button 
to hang on the laths; they are hollow and circular, 
PEN up. part. adj, ¶ pent, from pen and 
p.] Shut up. of 
Cloſe pent up guilts, 
Rive your conccaling continents. 
PENU'LTIMATE. 44%. 
Latin.] Lalit but one. | 
PexnuMBRA. n. [ene and umbra, 
Lat.] An imperfe& ſhadow; that part 
of the ſhadow which 1s half light. 
The breadth of this image anſwered to the ſun's. 
diameter, and was about two inches and the eighth 
part of an inch, including the penumbra. Newton 
Pesxu'r1oOus: adj. | from penuria, Latin. ] 
1. Niggardly ; ſparing ; not liberal; ſor- 
CR mean. | 
What more can our penurious reaſon grant 
To the large whale or caſtled elephant? Prize 
2. Scant ; not plentiful, | X 
Some penurious ſpring by chance mes. 


Scanty of water. fs 
PeENU RIOUSLY. adv. * penurious. ] 
Sparingly ; not plentifully. 
PenuURIOUSNESS. 2. . [from penurious. ] 
1 parſimony. © 
I we conſider the infinite induſtry and penuriouſ 
neſs of that people, it is no wonder that, notwith- 
ſanding they furniſh as great taxes as their neigh- 
bours, they make a better figure. Addiſon 
2. Scantineſs; not plenty. 
PENURY. =. /. 


verty ; indigence.. tis | 
The penury of the eccleſiaſtical eſtate. 
Who can perfectly declare * a4 
The wondrous cradle of thy infancy ?' 
When thy great mother. Venus firſt thee bare, 
Begot of plenty and of penury. Spenſer. 
Sometimes 21 king; | 
Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a beggar ; 
And ſo I am: then cruſhing penury 
Perſuades me, I was better when a king; 
Then ] am king'd again. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
All innocent they were expoſed to hardſhip and 
penury, which, without you, they could never have 
eſcaped. 5 Spratt - 
Let them not ſtill be obſtinately blind, 
Still to divert the good deſign d, 
Or with malignant penury 
To ſtarve the royal virtues of his mind. Dryden. 
May they not juſtly to our climes upbraid 
Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade? Prior. 
Peony. 2. J. | peoma, Latin.] A flower. 
4 K Miller. 
A phyſician had often tried the peony root un- 
ſeaſonably gathered without ſucceſs; but having 
gathered it when the decreafirg moon paſſes under 


S baleſpeare. 
penultimus, 


Hooker. 


patients, he had freed more than one from epilep- 
tical fits. | Boyle. 
PEOPLE. 3. J. ¶ peuple, French; populus, 
1. A nation; thoſe who compoſe a com- 

munity. In this ſenſe is read feoples. . 
| Propheſy again before many peoples and nations 
and tongues. \ | Rewedations, Xx. 11 
| Ants are a people not ſtro 
their meat in ſummer. | roverbs, XXX» 2.5m 
What is the city but the people ? 
True, the people are the city. Shakeſpeare's Coriolan. 

2. The vulgar. ICY 

1 muſt like beafts or common people dye, 


| pentice is the true word.] A ſloping roof. 
8 a 


* 


' VUnlefs'you write my elegy. Coley. 
We The 


Ones chat fear the Fallſng and lying of much. - 


[ Zenuria, Latin. ] Po- 


Aries, and tied the lit root about the necks of his 


„yet they prepare 
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4 5 The knowing artiſt may 
| fudge better than the people, but a play 


ade for delight, 
If you approve it not, has no excuſe. Waller. 
3. The 


ommonalty; not the princes or 
nobles. ; 1 2 | 
' Of late 
When corn was given gratis, you repin'd, | 
Scandal'd the ſuppliants ; for the pecple call'd them 
Time-pleaſers, — Shakeſpeare. 
Mylſelt ſhall mount the roſtrum in his favour, 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. 
| s Addiſon. 
4. Perſons of a particular claſs. 
* Tf a man temper his actions to content every 
combination of people, the muſick will be the 
fuller. Bacon. 
A ſmall red flower in the ſtubble fields country 
people call the wincopipe. Bacon. 
. Men, or perions in general. In this 
ſenſe, the word people is uſed indefinitely, 
like ou in French. 
The frogs petitioning for a king, bids people 
Have a care of ſtruggling with heaven. L'Eſtrange. 
People were tempted to lend by great premiums 
and large intereſt. | 
Watery liquor will keep an animal from ſtarving 
by diluting the fluids 3 for people have lived twenty- 
four days upon, nothing but water. Arbuthno!. 
People in adverſity ſhould preſerve laudable cuſ- 
toms. x Clariſſa. 
7 PEOPLE. v. a. [| peupler, French. ] To 
ſtock with inhabitants. | 
Suppoſe that Brute, or whoſoever elſe that firſt | 
peot led this iſland, had arrived upon Thames, and 
called the iſland after his name Britannia. Raleigh. 
He would not be alone, who all things can ; 
But peopled heav'n with angels, earth with man. 
Dryden. 
Beauty a monarch is 
Which kingly power magnificently proves 


By crouds of ſlaves, and peopled empire loves. Dryd. | 


A peopled city made a deſert place. 
Imperious death directs his ebon lance ; 
Peoples great Henry's tombs, and leads up Holben's 
; dance. Prior. 
PeryA'STICKS. 2. J. [mirai\w.] Medicines 
which are good to help the rawneſs of 
the ſtomach and digeſt crudities. Dic. 
Pepper. 2. /. [| piper, Latin; poiwre, Fr.] 
We have three kinds of pepper; the black, the 
white, and the long, which are three different 
fruits produced by three diſtinct plants: black pep- 
per is a dried fruit of the ſize of a vetch and round- 
in, but rather of a deep brown than a black 
colour: with this we are ſupplied from Java, 
Malabar, and Sumatra, and the plant has the 
fame heat and fiery taſte that we find in the pepper : 
white pepper is commonly factitious, and prepared 
from the black by taking off the outer bark ; but 
there is a rarer fort, which is a genuine fruit na- 
turally white: long pep/cr is a fruit gathered while 
unripe and” dried, of an inch or an inch and half 
in length, and of the thickneſs of a large gooſe 


Dryden. 


— Hill. 
Scatter 0'er the blooms the pungent duſt 
Of pepper, fatal to the froſty tribe. Thomſen. | 


To PEPPER, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſprinkle with pepper. 
2. To. beat; to mangle with ſhot or blows. 
I have peppered two of them; two I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram ſuits. Sep. Henry IV. 
PE"PPERBOX. 7 J. ¶ pep er and box.] A 
box for holding pepper. | 
I will now take the leacher; he cannot creep 
into a halfpenny purle nor into a pepperlox. Shak. 
Pe"rPERCORN. #./. [| fepfer and corn.] 
Any thing of inconfiderable value. 


Our performances, though dues, are like thoſe 
peppercorns which freeholders pay their landlord to 
acknowledge that they hold all from hm. Beyle. 


Swift's Miſcellanies. | 


—— 
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Folks from mud-wall'd tenement * 
Bring landlords peppercorn for rent. Pricr. 
PRCTTPER MINT. . . fepper and mint; 
piperitis.] Mint eminently hot. 
PE"PPERWORT. 2. / | pepper and wort. 


. . 


A plant. | ilter. 
PE'pTICK., adj. Leh. What helps 
digeſtion. Ainſworth. 


PzRacu'TE. adj. [ peracutus, Latin.] 
Very ſharp; very violent. ; 

Malign, continual peracute fevers, after moſt 

dangerous atracks, ſuddenly -remit of the ardent 


heat. N Harvey. 
PERADVE NTURE, adv. [| par adventure, 
French.] gt} 


1. Perhaps; may be; by chance. 
That wherein they might not be like unto either, 
was ſuch jeradventure as had been no whit lefs un- 
lawful. Hooker. 
As you return, viſit my houſe ; let our old ac- 
quaintance be renew'd ; peradwenture I will with 
you to court. To Shakeſpeare. 
What peradventure may appear very full to me, 
may appear very crude and maimed to a ſtranger. 
| Digby. 
2. Doubt; queſtion. It is ſometimes 
uſed as a noun, but not gracefully nor 
properly. h 
Though men's perſons ought not to be hated, 
yet without all peradwenture their practices juſtly 
may. South, 


To PERA'GRATE. v. a. [peragro, Lat.] 


To wander over; to ramble through. 
| | Did. 
PrRAGRA'TION. nm. J [from peragrate. 
The act of paſſing through any ſtate o 
ſpace. 
A month of peragration is the time of the moon's 
revolution from any part of the zodiack unto the 
ſame again, and this containeth but twenty-ſeven 
days and eight hours. Brown. 
The moon has two accounts which are her 
months or years of revolution; one her periodick 
month, or montu of peragration, which chiefly 
reſpects her own proper motion or place in the 
zodiack, by which ſhe like the ſun performs her 
revolution round the zodiack from any one point to 
the ſame again. Holder on Time. 
To PERA'MBULATE. v. a. | perambulo, 
Latin. ] e | 
1. To walk through. 


2. To ſurvey, by paſſing through. 
Perſons the lord deputy hould nominate to view 

and perambulate Iriſh territories, and thereupon to 
divide and limit the ſame, Davies on Ireland. 


3. To viſit the boundaries of che pariſh. 


PERAMBULA'TION. 2. /. | from ferambu 
late. 

1. The act of 
ing over, 

The duke looked ſtill for the coming back of 

the Armada, even when they were wandering and 
making their perambulation of the northern ſeas. 

Bacon. 


paſſing through or wander- 


% 


2. A travelling ſurvey, | 
France is a ſquare of five hundred and fifty 
miles traverſe, thronging with ſuch multitudes; 
that the general calcul, made in the laſt peram- 
bulation, exceeded eighteen millions. Howel. 
3. A diſtrict; limit of juriſdiction, 
It might in point of conſcience be demanded, 
by what authority a private perſon can extend a 
perſonal correction beyand the perſons and bounds 
of his own perambulation ? Holyday. 
4. Survey of the bounds of the pariſh 
annually performed, 


Penca'st. adv. [far and caſe.] Per- 


«4 


| PERCE'PTIBLE. adj. [ perceptible, Fr. 


TEL. 

A Virtuous man will be virtuous in Colituding 
and not only in theatro, though percaſe it will be 
more ſtrong by glory and fame, as an heat which j, 
doubled by reflexion, ” Baca. 
PrRCEANTr. adj. 5 [ pergant French, 

Piercing ; penetrating, Obſolete. 

Wond'rous quick and perceant was his ſpright 

As eagles eyes, that can behold the ſun, 5 
PeERCEI'VABLE, adj. | from perceive.) per. 
ceptible; ſuch as falls under perception 
The body, though it really moves, jet got 
changing perceivable diſtance with ſome 


bodjes, as ' faſt as the ideas of our own eres 
will follow one another, ſeems to ſtand Rill ; as the 
hands of clocks, s. . Lock, 
That which we perceive when we ſee figy 

as perceivable by fight, is nothing but the uam 
nation of colour. 2 g Locle, 


PERCETVABLY. adv 
In ſuch a mann 
or known. | 

To PERCET'VE. v. a. | percipio, Latin, 

1. To difcover by ſome ſenſible effects. 

4.36.44 Conſider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, . 
That it is place which leſſens and ſets off, Shatep, 

2. To know; to obſerve. | 
- Jeſus perceived in his ſpirit, that they ſo reaſoned 
within themſelves. Mark, ii. 8, 
His ſons come to honour, and he knoweth it 

not; and they are brought low, but he perceiv:4 
it not. 135 | 25 Job, xiv. 21, 

Till we ourſelves ſee it with our own eyes, 
and perceive it by our own underſtandings, we ar 
ſtill in the dark. Loch. 
How do they come to know that themſelye; 
think, when they themſelves do not perceive it ? 


Locke. 
3. To be affected by. 


The upper regions of the air perceive the collec. 
tion of the matter of tempeſts before the air here 
below. Bacin, 


PEeRCEPTIBI'LITY. #. J. [| from percej- 
tible.] 

1. The ſtate of being an object of the 
ſenſes or mind ; the ſtate of being per- 
ceptible. 

2. Perception; the power of perceiving, 
Not proper. 

The illumination is not ſo bright and fulgent, 


as to obſcure or extinguiſh all perceptibility of the 
reaſon. More, 


N [from ical, 
er as may be obſery 


] 


erfeptus, Latin.] 
nown or obſerved. 
No ſound is produced but with a perceptible blaſt 
of the air, and with ſome reſiſtance of the ar 
ſtrucken. | Bacon. 
When I think, remember, or abſtract; theſe in. 

trinſick operations of my mind are not percep 

by my ſight, hearing, taſte, ſmell, or feeling. 
x Hale's Origin of Marin. 
It perceives them immediately, as being imme. 
diately objected to and perceptible to the ſenſe; 251 
perceive the ſun by my fight, ales 
In the anatomy of the mind, as of the boch, 
more good will accrue to mankind by nag an 
the large, open, and perceptible parts, than 
ſtudying too much finer nerves. | Pee. 
PEYCEPTIBLIVY. adv. [from perceptibk.) 
In ſuch a manner as may be perceives 
The womandecays perceptibly every week. Popt- 


PeRCE'PTION. #. J. | perception, French 

perceptio, Latin. !] 

1. The power of perceiving; knowledge; 
conſciouſneſs. 3 


Matter hath. no life nor percqptien, ne — 
conſcious of its own exiſtence. Bemiley $ 1 
Perception is that act of the 2 - 


Such as may be 


chance; perhaps. Not uſed. 


1 paſſioa or impreſſion, whereby the 


mes 
conſciovs 
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S e Watts. __cbanceat a courtier's life, Wotton, | | ſelf in triumph. +» Shak:ſpear * "As 
—_ of perceiving ; obſer vation. Only Smithfield ballad perchance to embalm the We took ourſelves for free men, ſeeing there | | 
2. Notion 3 ideas. ; |. Memory of the other. - L'Eftrange- was no danger of our utter Perdirion, and lived moſt ] 
1 By the — and their followers that would | PE"RCHeRs. 2. J. Paris candles uſed in] Joyfully; going abroad, and ſeeing what * F 
22 to come too ſhort of the perceptions of the | England in ancient times; alſo the] been. | . | 


—— 


1 N F A ick le | Perdition's in thy preſence; 
leaders, they are magnified. Hale'sOrigin of Mank. | larger fort of wax candles, which were | A horter duds about thee! Aldiſen's Cato. 
4 The ſtate of being affected by ſome-.| uſually ſet upon the altar, . 
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1 s iff briftles, and all his ſkin vaſt period of ages. Hales Origin of Mankind. is as impoſſible as an impoſſibility, Bra 
— with r ſcales, and hath two fins | PERCOLA"TION. 3. /. [from percolate.] PER DURABLE. adj. | perdurable, French; 
on his back: he ſpawns but once a year, and is The act of ſtraining; purification or | perduro, Lat.] Laſting ; long continued. 
held very nutritive. Malton's Angler. ſeparation by ſtraining. | A word not in uſe, nor accented ac- 
PERCH, n. /. | pertica, Latin; perche, Fr.] Experiments touching the ſtraining and paſſing | cording to analogy. n 
1. A meaſure of five yards and an half; of bodies one through another, they call percolation. Confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables of 


other kinds of fiſh : he has a hooked or hog back, The evidences of fact are percolated through a } mitted it: but to chuſe efficaciouſly and RY 


p 2. Loſs. '\ | 
thing. | | Le PRERCITTIENr. adj. [ percipiens, Latin. ] There's no ſoul loſt 1 
| Great moufitains have a perception of the diſpo- Perceiving ; having the power of per-] Nay not ſo much perdition as an har | 
Gtion of the 3 3 gig gr Hy my cepti on. Betid to any creature in the _ A | | 
below! le have their alght caps on, they mean No article of religion hath credibility enough for | Thou ſaw'ft fink. ire. | 
"ich; 33 5 Bos: them ; yet _ cautious and quickſighted gentle. | 3+ 7 ar" _—_ 8 as | | 
8 . | ee in plant men can wink and ſwallow this ſottiſh opinion s life and death, merey Ant Wrath, are mat- bl 4 
This experimen, obich ſhould comfort them, | bout percipicrt tem. |» Benoley, | | torr of kitoniedgns all men's Gilentios: and" have 13 
h at a diſtance. Bacon. Senſation and perception are not inherent in men's endleſs perdition are things ſo oppoſite, tha N 
though a TIVE. adj. | perceptus Latin 11 matter as ſuch; for if it were ſo, every ſtock or whoever doth affirm the one, muſt neceſfarily deny . 
PERCE P a 22 45 R ” reviving #6 ſtone would be a percipient and rational creature. the ee N 4 "ag ee I 
ving the power . | | , Men once fallen away from undoubted tru it 
gms, a difficulty that pincheth : the ſoul is | pp, 01/ PIENT. . /. One that r do after wander for ever more in vices anknown, 1.1 y 'Þ 
; llicited by external motions, for ſome TORS and daily travel towards their eternal perdirion. 14 | 

2 the perceptive region in the moſt power of perceiving. | 23% Raleigb's Hiſtory | 64. | 
— : * The ſoul is the ſol pi hich hath : «A 1144 WP 
ht; what | | e percipient, Whic a , | *1 183 
— ba 1 nr Fake, ; Glanville. anĩ madverſion and ſenſe properly ſo called, and the PE RDUE. adv. [This word, which if 4 
ing a the leaſt real point of the eſſence of body is only the receiver of corporeal impreſſions. Among 88 38 adverbially taken, comes 1 183 
the ä part of the ſoul does perceive, every | 3 Glanville's Scepſis. from the French perdue, or forlorn 18! | 
— Ac. of the perceptive muſt perceive at once, | Nothing in the extended ercipient perceives the hope: as, perdue Or advanced cen- 1 q 

| More Divine Dialogues. er but only part. ore „ Dialogues. tinel.] Cloſe; in ambuſh. 11 
prxrcrrrivirv. 2. J. [from perceptive.] | * © RELOSE. 1. J. | fer and cloe.] Con- Few minutes he had lain pdue, 1 
The power of perception or thinking. cluſion ; laſt part. Obſolete. To guard his deſp'rate avenue. Hudibras. | { Wi #4 

7 Zacks By the percige of the ſame verſe, vagabond is | Pz"RDuLOUs. adj. [from perdo, Latin. ] 11.18% 

| . 5" - underſtood for ſuch an one as travelleth in fear of Loft : thrown awa | 1 183 

PeRCH. 2. . | perca, Latin perche, Fr.] revengement. Raleigh. | . , . * 4 P02.” | 1 
The perch is one of the fiſhes of prey, that F. PE RCOLATE l, L There may be ſome wander 8 per. ulous wiſhes | | A | 
like che pike and trout, carries his teeth in his | | © : v. a. ¶percolo, Lat.] of known impoſlibilities; as a man who hath 11 
mouth: he dare venture to kill and deſtroy ſeveral To ftrain through. committed an offence, may wiſh he had not com- | | 1 
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Bacon. N 0 0 
a pole. 5 5 perdurable toughneſs. Shakeſpeare s Othello. Na 
. * 1. Water paſſing through the veins of the earth is durable ſhame! let's tab ourſelves, Shak. Wl; 
2, 8 * N * Something on which | "(crea frech and potable, which it cannot be by | Od The vigveus fwd... = Wl | 
: ras Tr . ö 2 any percolations we can make, but the ſaline par- 4 lively ſort their-o:rdurable h "M4 
For the narrow perch I cannot ride. Dryden. ticles will paſs through a tenfold filtre. Ray. Dan 3 5 2 At 14 
To PERCH. v. #. ¶ percher, French; from PRRcu'ss. v. a. Percuſſus, Latin. II PR DURABLT. adw. [from n 40% 
the noun.] To fit or rooſt as a bird. To ſtrike. x Laſtingly Tai 
He percheth on ſome branch thereby, Flame percuſſed by air giveth a noiſe; as in blow- Wh 10 bh foo oh tri | * | 15 
To weather him and his moiſt wings to dry. Spenſ. ing of the fire by bellows; and ſo likewiſe flame has, Yar 422 = = ta as | 0 15 
3 world * 6 e Bac. PERDVURATION. 2. J. | perduro, Latin.] 1106 i 
wrens make W are not perch. 4 | 1 y | Mobs fy. 
1 5 Saale . ae ** . « [ pereuſſio, Lat. per-] Wong continuance. | Ainſevorth. 15 10 
The morning muſes perch like birds, and fing | led r grille gro PERE GAL. adj. I Fr.] Equal. Obſolete. Wally 
Among his branches. Craſhazv. 1. The act of ſtri ing; ſtroke. ; Whilom thou waſt peregal to the beſt, by a: . 
Let owls keep cloſe within the tree, and not perch With thy grim looks, and And wont to make the 5 ſhepherds glad; e 
upon the upper boughs. South, The thunder-like percuſſion of thy ſounds, With piping and dancing, did paſs the reſt. Senf. Wag | 
They wing'd their flight aloft, then ſtooping low, Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake. Shakeſpeare. 7 Pranchivarh,. ©.e. [ eregrinus, Pity 
Per:h'd on the double tree, that bears the golden The percuſſion of the greater quantity of air is Latin.]. To travel: to live in foreion ſl; 
bough. Dryden. produced by the greatneſs of the body percuſſing. ] vis | 8 MM: 
Glory, like the dazzling eagle, ſtood OD Bacon, | Countries. , | | | Diet . 1451 
Perch'd on my bever in the Granic flood; Some note, that the times when the ſtroke or | PrREGRINA'TION. 2. / [from peregrinus, 1 
When fortune's ſelf my ſtandard trembling bore, percuſſion of an envious eye doth moſt hurt are, Lat.] Travel; abode in foreign coun- 
And the pale fates ſtood frighted on the ſhore. Lee.. 3 anc Nats envied is beheld ot gong 2 tries 15 
oſts of birds that wing the liquid air, The vibrations or tremors excited in the air by i | | 
Perch'd in the boughs, had nightly lodging there, | percuſſion, continue a little time to move from the 5 — oy * between N n account he 
lace of percuſſion in concentric ſpheres to great 0950 in 05.255 ee. 5 ms 
T, P ö Dryden. 5 Ys * Wm Optick It is not amiſs ts obſerve the heads of doctrine, 
: < * ICKS» . ' y 
nen. s. To place on a perch. : Males taught him percuſſion and the 225 of | which the apoſtles agreed to publiſh in all their 
It would be notoriouſly perceptible, if you could q 5 h P al mad Arbuth feregrinations. Hammond. 
qa yourſelf as a bird on the top of ſome high E fed of 2 As J 23 70 contend to have the earth paſs 
ſteeple. : Mere. 2 ET et JOUNG in TRE RT, for a paradiſe, we reckon it only as che land of 
f As evening dragon came, In double thy mes the percuſſion is ſtronger. Rymer. | our peregrinatian, and aſpire after g better country. 
Aſllant on the perched rooſts, | PerRCU'TIENT. 2. / | percutiens, Latin. } * Bentley. 
And note in order rang'd _ ; | Striking; having the power to ſtrike. |[PE'REGRINE. adj. [ peregrin, old Fr. 
me villatic fowl. Milton's Agoniftes. | Inequality of ſounds is accidental, either from peregrinus Latin. ] Foreign - not na- 
PERCHA'NCE, adwy. [fer and chance. | che roughneſs or obliquity of the paſſage, or from de: — eck. As * 
Perhaps; peradventure. | | the doubling of the percutient. Bacon. | eee ee os | jon i | | 
5 ore : : 4 ot Tatts! The received opinion, that putrefaction is cauſed 
How long within this wood intend you ſtay ?P— þ. P ERDI TION 1. J. | fer 10, Latin; ver- by cold or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but | 
2 erchance till after Theſeus? wedding day. Shak. Aition, F rench.,] : IJ nugation. j | 7 Bacon. 160 i 
—— _ by nature little ſtudious, the choſe | 4, Deſtruction; ruin; death. 122 PERE MPT. v. a. | feremptus, Latin. ] =_ if | 
pou endue him with ornaments of youth; as Upon tidings now arrived, importing the meer To kill; to cruſh, A law tem. än 
en. e 9 
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* ' Nor is-it apy obje@ion, that the ciuſe of 


FL 


- 


is perempted by the deſertion of an appeal; tattaſe? 


the office of the 2 52 

is perempted. 9 95 7. 

| PyrREMPTION. 3. /. | peremptio, Latin ; 
feremption, French.) Cruſh; extinc- 
tion. Law term. 

This peremption of inſtance was introduced in 
favour of the publick, leſt ſuits ſhould be rendered 
perpetual, a a Ayliffe. 

Prat mMeTORILY, adv. [from peremptory.] 
©. Abſolutely; poſicively ; ſo as to cut off 
all farther debate. porn IE bes 
Norfolk denies them peremptorily. Daniel. 

Not to ſpeak peremptorily or concluſively, touch - 
ing the point of poſſibility, till they have heard 

me deduce the means of the execution. Bacon. 

Some organs are ſo peremptorily neceſſary, that 
the extinguiſhment of the ſpirits doth ſpeedily fol- 
low, but yet ſo as there is an interim. Bacon. 

In all conferences it was infiſted perempterily, 

. that the king muſt yield to what power was re- 
quired. Clarendon. 
God's laws peremptorily injoin us, and the things 
therein implied do ftraitly oblige us to partake of 
the holy ſacrament, | Kettlewvell, 
Some talk of letters before the deluge ; but 
that is a matter of mere conjecture, and nothing 
can be peremptarily determined either the one way 
or the other. Moodæuard. 

Never judge peremptorily on firſt appearances. 

- Clariſſa. 
PxREMPTORINESS. 2. J. [from feremp- 
tory.] Poſitiveneſs; abſolute deciſion; 


dogmatiſm. | 
Peremptorineſs is of two ſorts ; the one a magiſte- 
rialneſs in matters of opinion; the other a poſitive- 
neſs in relating matters of fact. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Self-conceit and peremptorineſs in a man's own 
opinion are not commonly reputed vices. Tillotſon, 


ERE'MPTORY. agj. | peremptorius, low 

Latin; peremptoire, French; from per- 
emptus, killed.] Dogmatical; abſo- 
lute; ſuch as deſtroys all further ex- 
poſtulation. 


If I entertaine | 

As peremptorie a deſire, to levell with the plaine 

A citie, where they loved to live; ſtand not be- 
twixt my ire 

And what it aimes at. 
As touching the apoſtle, wherein he was fo re- 
ſolute and peremptory, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt made 
| manifeſt unto him, even by intuitive revelation, 
wherein there was no poſſibility of errour. Hooker. 
' Ke may have fifty-fix exceptions peremptorily 
againſt the jurors, of which he ſhall ſhew no cauſe. 


judge continues after ſuck 


* 


p 


Spenſer. | 


To-morrow be in readineſs to go ; 
Excuſe it not, for I am peremptory. 
Not death himſelf 
In mortal fury is half ſo peremptory, 
As we to keep this city. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Though the text and the doctrine run peremp- 
" gory and abſolute, whoſoever denies © Chriſt ſhall 
afſuredly be denied by him; yet ſtill there is a tacit 
condition, unleſs repentance intervene. South. 
The more modeſt confeſs, that learning was 
to give us a fuller diſcovery of our ignorance, and 
to keep us from being peremptory and dogmatical 
in our determinations. | Collier. 
He would never talk in ſuch a peremptory and 
diſcouraging manner, were he not aſſured that he 
was able to ſubdue the Moſt powerful oppoſition 
againſt the doctrine which he taught. Addiſon. 


PERENNIAL. adj, | ferennis, Latin. ] 
1. Laſting through the year. 


If the quantity were preciſely the ſame in theſe 
perennial fountains, the difficulty would be greater, 
| | Cheyne. 


Shakeſpeare. 


2. Perpetual; unceaſing. 


The matter wherewith theſe perennial clouds are | 


raiſed, is the ſea that ſurrounds them. Harvey. 


| 


Chapman. 
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PER 

nt NNITY 8. from peremuitas, Lat. ] 
Equality of laſting through all ſeaſons; 
rpetuity. 3 | 
That ſprings have their origin from the ſea, and 
not from rains and vapours, I conclude from the 
perennity of divers ſprings. Derban!'s Phyſico-Tbeol. 


PERFECT. 55 [ perfe@vs, Latin; far- 


fait, French, 


1. Complete; conſummate; finiſhed ; nei- 


ther defective nor redundant. 


We count thoſe things perfeets which want no- 


thing requiſite for the end hereto they were inſti- 

tuted, + 29: 1474 Hooker, 
Anon they move * 

In perfect phalanx. | | Milton. 

Vriel, no wonder if thy perfect fight 

See far and wide. | ilton. 


Whoever thinks a per fe? work to ſee, | 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e er ſhall be. Pope. 
As full as perfect in a hair, as heart. Pope. 
2. Fully informed; fully ſkilful. 
* Within a ken our army lies; 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour all as ſtrong,” our cauſe the beſt ; 
Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as good. 
, q Shakeſpeare. 
Fair dame! I am not to you known, 
Though in your ſtate of honour I am fer fect᷑. 
"—_ Shakeſpeares 
I do not take myſelf to be fo perfe& in the pri- 
vileges of Bohemia, as to handle that part; and 
will not offer at that I cannot maſter. Bacon. 
3. Pure; blameleſs; clear; immaculate, 
This is a ſenſe chiefly theological. 
My parts, my title, and my perfect foul 
Shall manifeſt me rightly. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Thou ſhalt be perfe# with the Lord thy God. 
: Deut. xvili. 
4. Confident; certain. | 
Thou art pe-rfe# then, our ſhip hath touch'd upon 
The deſerts of Bohemia. Shakeſp. Winter's T ale. 


To PERFECT. v. a. [ perfectas, from 
ferficio, Latin; parfaire, French. ] 


1. To finiſh; to complete; to conſum- | 


mate; to bring to its due ſtate. +» 
If we. love one another, God dwelleth in us, 
and his love is perfected in us. 1 Jobn, iv. 12. 
Beauty now muſt perfect my renown z | 
With that I govern'd him that rules this iſle, Waller. 
In ſubſtances reſt not in the ordinary complex 
idea commonly received, but enquire into the na- 
ture and properties of the things themſelves, and 
thereby perfe our ideas of their diſtinct ſpecies, 
| Locke. 
Endeavour not to ſettle too many habits at once, 
leſt by variety you confound them, and ſo perfect 
None. a Locke. 
What toil did honeſt Curio take 
To get one medal wanting yet, 
And perfect all his Roman ſet? Prior. 


2. To make ſkilful ; to inſtruR fully. 


Her cauſe and yours 
I'll perfe# him withal, and he ſhall bring you 
Before the duke. Shaleſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
PERPECTER. 2. J [from perfect.] One 
that makes perfect. 
This practice was altered; they offered 
Mercury, but to Jupiter the perfecter. Broome. 
PERFECTION. ». /. | perfedio, Latin; 
perfection, French. | 
1. The ſtate of being perfect. 


Man doth ſeek a triple perfection; firſt a ſenſual, 


confiſting in thoſe things which very life itfelt 
requireth, either as neceſſary ſupplements or as 
ornaments thereof; then an intellectual, conſiſt- 
ing in thoſe things which none underncath man 
is capable of ; laſtly, a ſpiritual and divine, con- 
fiſting in. thoſe things whereunto we tend by ſuper- 
natural means here, but cannot here attain. Hooker. 
It is a judgment maim'd and moſt imperfect, 

That will conteſs perfeclian fo could err 

Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
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True vietue being 
of faith makes up the higheſt perfection. 22 
Nos human underſtanding being abſolutely fe 
from miſtake by the perfection of its own nat, 

it follows that no man can be infallible but by 0 
pernatural aſſiſtance. 22 


Have been by need to full perfection brought. O, 


* 


Many things impoſſihle to thought, ; 
54. 


Too few, or of an improper figure and dir... 
ſion to do their duty in ee. : 5 
The queſtion is not, Whether goſpel perf. im 
can be fully attained; but whether you cime 33 
near it as a fincere intention, and careful diligence 
Can carry you. | | | Lets, 
2. Something that concurs to produce (4. 
preme excellence. In this ſenſe it ha; 
a plural. 
What tongue can her perfections tell, | 
In whoſe each, part all pens may. dwell? _ Sidny, 
An heroick poem requires, as its laſt per fedting 
the accompliſhment of ſome extraordinary under. 
taking, which requires more of the active virtue 
than the ſuffering. Dryder, 
3- Attribute of God. 
If God be inſinitely holy, juſt, and good, he mu 
take delight in thoſe creatures that reſemble him 
moſt in theſe perfections. - Aiterhury, 
4. Exact reſemblance, 
T PERFE"CTIONATE: v. @, [| erfectiun. 
ner, Fr. from perfe#ion.] To mak: 
perfect; to advance to perfection. This 
is a word propoſed by Dryden, but not 
received, nor worthy of reception. 
Painters and ſculptors, chuſing the moſt elegant 
natural beauties, perfectienate the idea, and advance 
their art above nature itſelf in her individual pro. 
ductions; the utmoſt maſtery of human perform. 
ance. 4% Dryden, 
He has founded an academy for the progrels and 
perfeicnatir.g of painting. Dryden, 
PERFECTIVE. adj. [from perfect.] Con- 
ducing to bring to perfection: with 
Praiſe and adoration are actions ferfective of our 
ſouls. lere. 
Eternal life ſhall not conſiſt in endleſs love; the 
other faculties ſhall be employed in actions ſuitable 
to, and per fective of their natures. Ray en the Cra. 
'PERFE"CTIVELY, adv. | from ferfedive.] 
In ſuch a manner as brings to perfec- 
tion, La 
As virtue is ſeated fundamentally in the intel- 
le, ſo perfeF#ively in the fancy; ſo that virtze is 
the force of reaſon in the conduct of our actions 
and paſſions to a good end. Grews 
PERFECTLY. adv. from perfect.] 
1. In the higheſt degree of excellence. 
2. Totally ; completely. : 
Chawing little ſponges dipt in oil, when perfe@:y 
under water, he could longer ſupport the want of 
reſpiration. | Boyle 
Words recal to our thoughts thoſe ideas on 
which they have been wont to be figns of, but 
cannot introduce any perfectly new and unknown 
ſimple ideas. th EK. 4 e 
3. Exactly; accurately. | 
We know bodies and their properties moſt fe- 
fectly. ; i ; Lack. 
PERFECTNESS. 2. / [from ferfect. 
1. Completeneſs; conſummate excellence; 


perfection. apt F 
2. Goodneſs; virtue. A fcriptural word. 
Put on charity, which is. the bond of cf 


— 


. 
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— 
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Col. iii. 14» 
3. Skill. PEE 
Is this your perfectneſt? | Shakeſpeare 
PERFIDIOUS. adj. [ ferfidus, Latin; 
perfide, French. ] FEW 
1. Treacherous; falſe to truſt 3 guilty of 


violated faith. 
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Tall me, perfidions, was it ft W 
To make my cream a;perquiſite,, 
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© treachery. | [4 


ANCE + 
en of all I ſee thy fall 
LG: » 1 7 hapleſs crew involy'd | 
In this perfidious fraud. Milton. 


I from perfidious.] 
Pzrei DIOUSLY., adv. [ 
Treacherouſſy ; by breach of faith. 
222. ; 
betray'd your buſineſs, and given up, 
ph 4 af ſalt, your city Rome. Shakeſp. 
They eat perfidiouſfly their words, 


And ſwear their ears through two inch boards. 


of N 
deliver us poſſeſſion of ſuch places as 
Wa — l= A 2 condition, whenever he 
ſhould ferfidiouſly renew the war? Swif?'s Miſcell. 
Pere DIOUSNESS. u. J [from perfidious. ] 
The quality of being perſidious. 
Some things have a natural deformity in them ; 
as petjvry, perfidiouſnefs, and ingratitude. Tillotſon. 
PERFIDY. n. J. [ perfidia, Latin; per- 
fidie, F rench.] Treachery ; want of 
faith; breach of faith. _. 1 


pg'FrrLABLE. adi. 22 perſlo, Latin.] 
Having che wind driven through. 


7, PE'RFLATE. v. a. [| ferflo, Latin. 


To blow through. 


if eaſtern winds did perflate our climates more | 


frequently, they would clarify and refreſh our air. 
| Harvey. 
The firſt conſideration in building of cities, is 
to make them open, airy, and well perſlated. 
. Arbutbnot on Air. 
P:rFLATION. 2. J. [from perflate.] The 
act of blowing through. | 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give 
motion to the ait, which ventilates and cools the 
mines. Woodward. 


7: PERFORATE. v. a. [ perforo, Lat. 


To pierce with a tool ; to bore, 
- Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly bud- 
ded without twiſting, into an earthen pot perforate 
at the bottom, and then cover the pot with earth, 
it will yield a very large fruit. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 


A per orated bladder does not ſwell. Boyle. a 
The labour'd chyle pervades the pores, 
In all the arterial perforated ſhores: Blackmore. 


The aperture was limited by an opaque circle 
placed between the eye-glaſs and the eye, and 
re forated in the middle with a little round hole 
for the rays to paſs through to the eye. Newton. 

Worms ferferate the guts. Arbutbnot. 

PERFORATION, 2. J. [from perforate. | 
1. The act of piercing or boring. 

The like:ieft way is the perforation of the body 
of the tree in ſeveral places one above-another, and 
the filling of the holes. Bacon. 

The induftrious perforation of the tendons of the 
ſecond joints of fingers and toes, and the drawing 
the tendons of the third joints through them. 

| More's Divine Dialogues, 
2. Hole; place bored. | 

That the nipples ſhould be made ſpongy, and 
with ſuch perforaticus as to admit paſſage ts the 
milk, are arguments of providence. Ray on Creation. 

PER!zORA"TOR, 2. J {from perforate.] 

The inſtrument of boring. 

The patient placed in a convenient chair, dip- 
ping the trocar in oil, ſtab it ſuddenly through 
tne teguments, and withdrawing the perforator, 
leave the waters to empty by the canula. Sharp. 

PEXFORCE. adv.- [per and force.] By 
violence; violently. * | 

? Guyon to him leaping, ftaid 
His hand, that trembled as one terrify'd 3 
And though himſelf were at the fight diſmay'd, 
Yet him per force reſtruin d. -  . Spenſer, 


þ 


And fteal to mend your wages? Widew and Cat. | 
| 
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But ſhe per force withholds the loved boy. Shakeſp. 
Ws. She amaz'd, her cheeks : | 
All trembling and ariſing, full of ſpots, 
And pale with death at hand, perforce ſhe breaks 
Into the inmoſt rooms. Peacham on Poetry. 


| To PERFO RM. v. 4. [ performare, Ital.] 


To execute; to do; to diſcharge; to 


atchieve an undertaking; to accom- 
' pliſh. | 


All three ſet among the foremoſt ranks of fame | 
2. Sweet odour ; fragrance. 


for great minds to attempt, and great force to per- 
form what they did attempt. Sidney. 
. Haſt thou, ſpirit, 
Perform d to point the tempeſt that I bad thee ? 
; Shakeſpeare. 
What tannot you and I perform upon 
Th' unguarded Duncan ? Shokeſpeare's Macbeth. 
I will cry unto God that performeth all things 
for me. ' Pſalms. 
Let all things be performed after the law of God 
diligently. 1 Eſdras, viii. 21. 
Thou, my love, 
Perform his fun'rals with paternal care. 
wage) 1 tote her office in the ſphere, 
Born of her blood, and make a new Platonick year. 
| Dryden. 
He effectually performed his part, with great in- 
tegrity, learning, and acuteneſs ; with the exact- 
neſs of a ſcholar, and the judgment of à complete 
divine. 1 Waterland. 
To PERFORM. v. 2. To ſucceed in an 
attempt. 3 4 
When a poet has 7 bur admirably in ſeveral 
illuſtrious places, we ſometimes alſo admire his 
very errours. f Watts. 
PeERFORMABLE. adj, [from perform.] 
PraQticable ; ſuch as may be done. 
Men forget the relations of hiſtory, ' affirming 
that elephants have no joints, whereas their actions 
are not performable without them Brown. 


PERFORMANCE. 2. /. | from perform.] 


D ryden . 


1. Completion of ſomething deſigned ;- 


execution of ſomething promiſed, 

His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Shak. 
_- Promiſing is the very air o' th' time; it opens 
the eyes of expectation: performance is ever the 
duller for his act, and but in the plainer kind of 
people, the deed is quite out of uſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Perform the doing of it; that as there was a 
readineſs to will, ſo there may be a performance. 

2 Corinthians, vill. 11. 

The only means to make him ſucceſsful in the 
ferformance of theſe great works, was to be above 
contempt. | Scuth. 

Men may, and muſt. differ in their employ- 
ments; but yet they muſt all act for the ſame ends, 
as dutiful ſervants of God, in the right and pious 
per formance of their ſeveral callings. Law. 

2. Compoſition; work, _ 

In the good poems of other men, I can only be 
ſure, that tis the hand of a good maſter; but in 
your performances tis ſcarcely poſſible for me to be 


deceived. Dryden. 
Few of our comic performances give good examples. 
Clariſſa. 


3. Action; ſomething done. | 
In this flumbry agitation, beſides her walking 
and other actual performances, what have you heard 
her ſay ? _ Shakeſpeare. 
PERTORMUER. 2. . from perform.) | 
1. One that performs any thing. 

The merit of ſervice .is ſeldom attributed to 
the true and exact performer. Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is generally applied to one that 

makes a publick exhibition of his ſkill. 
To PERFRI CATE. v. #. [ ferfrico, Lat.] 
To rub over. Die. 


| PeRFUMATORY. adj. [from perfume.) 


|. That which perfumes, 


| Jealoud/Oberon would have the child; 2 
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PerRFU NCTORILY. 
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PERFUME. / [ parfume, French} | 
1. Strong odour of ſweetnefs uſed to give 


ſcents to other things. 4 


- 


Pomanders and knots of powders for drying 


rheums are not ſo ſtrong as perfumes ;, you may 
have them continually in your hand, whereas per- 
. Fumes you can take but at times. Bacon. 


Perfumes, though groſs bodies that may be ſen- | 


fibly waſted, yet fill the air, ſo that we can put 
our noſe in no part of the room where a porfume is 
burned, but we ſmell it. Digby. 


Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds fend out a rich perfume. 
.# : Addiſon. 
No rich perfumes refreſh the fruitful field, 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incenſe yield. Pope. 
Pinks and roſes bloom, ? 
And ev'ry bramble ſheds perfume. Gay: 


To PerFu ME. v. a. [from the noun, ] 


To ſcent ; to impregnate with ſweet 


ſcent, | 
Your papers 
Let me have them very well perfum'd, 
For ſhe is ſweeter than perfume itſelf 
To whom they go. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shreev. 
Why rather, - ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 
And huſht with buzzing night-flies to thy lumber, 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Sbat. 
Then will I raiſe aloft the milk-white roſe, _ 
With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall * um d. 
| bakeſf cares 
The diftilled water of wild poppy, mingled at 
half with roſe water, take with ſome mixture of 
a few cloves in a perfuming pan. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Smells adhere to hard bodies; as in perfuming 
of gloves, which ſheweth them corporeal. Bacen. 
The pains ſhe takes are vainly meant 
To hide her amorous heart, 
*Tis like perfuming an ill ſcent, 
The ſmell's too ſtrong for art. Granville. 
See ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 
And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies ! Pope. 


Panty mn; 1. . [from perfume.] One 


whoſe trade is to fell things made to 
gratify the ſcent. 


A moſs the perfumers have out of apple trees, 
that hath an excellent ſcent. Bacens Natural Hiſt. 


_ Firſt iſſued from perfumers ſhops | 
A croud of faſhionable fops. Swift. 
ady. {RI 
Latin.] Careleſsly; negligently; in 
ſuch a manner as to ſatisfy external 
form. | 
His majeſty caſting his eye perfunForily upon ity 
and believing it had been drawn by mature advice, 


no fooner received it, than he delivered it to the 


lord keeper. ' 4 Clarendon. 
Lay ſeriouſly to heart the clearneſs and evidence 
of theſe proofs, and not perfunctorily paſs over all 
the paſſages of the goſpel, which -are written on 
purpoſe that we may believe, without weighi 
them. | Lucas. 
Whereas all logick is reducible to the four prin- 


cipal operations of the mind, the two firſt of theſe 


have been handled by Ariſtotle very ferfunctorily; 
of the fourth he has ſaid nothing at all. Baker, 


PERFU NCTORY. adj. [ ferfundorit, Lat.] 


Slight; careleſs; negligent. 
A tranſient and perfun#ory examination of things 


leads men into confiderable miſtakes, which a 


more correct and rigorous ſc:utiny would have de- 
_ tected. : Wordward. 


Te PerFU'SE. v. a. [| ferfuſus, Latin.]-, 


To tincture; to overſpread. 


Theſe dregs immediately perfuſe the blood with 


melancholy, and cauſe obftruQtions. Harvey, 


PERHA'PS. adv. [fer and bap.] Per- 
5 


adventure; 1t may be. 
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A ſtated number of years; a route 


Sir Ilaae Newton has made it probable, that f 3. 


PER 


\ | Perhaps the good old man that kifłd bis fon, 
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And left a blefling on his head re wg . the comet, which appeared in 1680, by approach- ime; at the end of whi 1 
His arms about 54 ſpread , | ing to the ſun in its ſeribelium, acquired. n a} - ne 24 7 * which rhe things 
Him ſpread, | | wr compriſed within the calculation 
Hopes yet to ſee him ere his glaſs be run. Flarman. degree, of heat, as to be $0000. years a cooling. return to the ſtate in hieh ſhall 
- + Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps |  -+ *'  Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. | Par * they were 
mnore excellent than the firſt deſign, though Virg'l PERIL. =. | [ peril, French 3 peri fel, | at the gays, CIOS Sb Sen bb 
muſt be fill excepted, when that perbaps takes Dutch; periculum, Latin.) 1 A cycle or period is an account. of years that 
. place, . ö : i 2 ; Dryden. 14 Danger hazard jeopardy. . \ | W and end, and begins again as Often 
Hie thoughts inſplr'd his tongue, | Dear Pirocles, be liberal unto me of thoſe | ** \ il et | | Holder, 
And all his ſoul receiv'd a real love; | things, which Was e bai hw We ſtile a le er ſpace a cycle, and a greater b 
Perhaps new graces darted from her eyes, the world, and now doubt a to tell of — erits dere ed wen gt orion - £5 improperly 
Perhaps ſoft pity charm'd his yielding ſoul, ; ö | 7 7; F : | call the beginning of a large period the epocha 
Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom charm'd How many þ in do infold : thereof. | b r 0n Time. 
| awe 1 ; 3 The righteous man to make him daily fall? Spenſ. 4+ The end or concluſion, | 
It is not his intent to live in ſuch ways as, for fa the a its th ls os hd | If my death might make this iſland happy, 
ought we know, God may perhaps pardon, but] If either place, or time or other courſe, rler on ad; 
to be diligent in ſuch ways, as we know that 5 : Darie!, | I would expend it with all willingneſs ; | 


„God will infallibly reward. . Cauſe us to alter th' order now aſlign'd. 


PzrIAPpT. 2. J. {miganre.] Amulet; 
charm worn as preſervative againſt diſ- 
eaſe or miſchief. Hanmer. 

The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly : 
Now help, ye charming ſpells and periapts: Shak. 

Per1CaRDIUM. z. J. [weg and xz;d.a 3 
pericarde, French.] 

The pericardium is a thin membrane of a conick 
figure, that reſembles a purſe, and contains the 
heart in its cavity: its baſis is pierced in five 
ptaces, for the paſſage of the veſſels which enter 
and come out of the heart: the uſe of the peri- 
cardium is to contain a ſmall quantity of clear 


But mine is made the prologue to their play. Bal 
There is nothing ſo ſecret that ſhall not 8 
brought to light within the compaſs of our world: 
whatſoever concerns this ſublunary world in the 
whole extent of its duration, from the chaos to 
the laſt period. | Burnet's Theery 
What anxious moments paſs between  *' 
The birth of plots and their laſt fatal perjads ! 
Ohl! *tis a dreadful interval of time. Addiſmn. 
'5- The ſtate at which any thing termi. 
nates, | | 
Beauty's empires, like to greater ſtates, 
Have certain 5 ſet, and hidden fates. Suchling, 
Light-conſerving ſtones muſt be ſet in the ſun 


The love and pious duty which you pay, \ 
Have paſs d the perils of ſo hard a way. Dryden. 
Strong, healthy and young people are more in | 
peril by peſtilential fevers, than the weak and old. 
Arbuthnot. 
2. Denunciation ; danger denounced. 
I told her, 


On your diſpleaſure's peril, 
She ſhould not viſit you. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


PE'RiLOUS. adj. | perileux, French; from 
peril.] 

1. Dangerous; hazardous; full of danger. 

Alterations in the ſervice of God, for that they 


»„— 


water, which is ſeparated by ſmall glands in it, 
that the ſurface of the heart may not grow dry 


impair the credit of religion, are therefore perilous 
in common-weals, which have no continuance 
longer than religion hath all reverence done unto it. 


before they retain light, and the light will appear 
greater or leſſer, until they come to their utmoſt 
7 Digty, 


periods _ 
6. Length of duration. | 
Some experiment would be made how by art to 
make plants more laſting than their ordinary peria; 
as to make a ſtalk of wheat laſt a whole year. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
7. A complete ſentence from one full top 
to another, | 
Periods are beautiful, when they are not too 
long: for ſo they have their ſtrength too as ina 


by its continual motion. Quincy. 
PEAICARPIUM. #. /. [mig and xagro; ; 
pericarpe, Fr.] In botany, a pellicle or 
thin membrane encompaſling the fruit 
or grain of a plant, or that part of a 


fruit that envelopes the ſeed. 2 
Beſides this uſe of the pulp or pericarpium for 

the guard of the ſeed, it ſerves alſo for the ſuſte- 

nance of animals. | Ray. 


Hookers 
Her guard is chaſtity; 
She that has that is clad in complete ſteel, 
And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge foreſts and. unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills and ſandy perilous wilds, Milton. 
Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 
What arts can captivate the changeful ſeer: 
For perilous th' aſſay, unheard the toil 


T' elude the prefcience of a God by guile. Pope. 


PERICLITA'TION. 2. £ [from periclitor, 2. It is uſed by way of emphaſis, or ludi- pike — 1 Ben Jonſon. 
Latin; pericliter, French. ] | crous exaggeration of any thing bad. | x — OG ſafely 2 * * 
1. The ſtate of being in danger. J Thus was th' accompliſh'd ſquire endu'd Shall be unſaid 3 7 


With gifts and knowledge per lous ſhrewd. Hudibr. 
3. Smart; witty. In this ſenſe it is, I 
think, only applied to children, and 
probably rd Me" its ignification from 
the notion, that children eminent for 
wit do not live; a witty boy was there- | 
fore a perilous boy, or a bay in danger, | 


It is vulgarly parlous. 
"Tis a per*lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 
He's all the mother's from the top to toe. Shakeſp. 


2. Trial; experiment. 
PERIiCRA'NIUM. 2. /. [from weg and 
cranium ; fericrane, French. ] 
The pericranium is the membrane that covers 
the ſkull: it. is a very thin and nervous membrane 
of an exquiſite ſenſe, ſuch as covers immediately 
not only the cranium, but all the bones of the 
body, except the teeth; for which reaſon it is alſo 
called the perioſteum. Quincy - 
Having divided the gericranium, I ſaw a fiſſure 
running the whole length of the wound, W:ſ:man. 


Pex1cuLous. adj. | periculoſus, Latin. ] 


Syllogiſm is made uſe of to diſcover a fallacy, 
cunningly wrapt up in a ſmooth period. Locke, 
For the aſſiſtance of memories, the firſt words 
of every period in every. page may be written in 
diſtinct colours. . Watts. 
8. A courſe of events, or ſeries of things 
memorably terminated : as, the periods 
of an- empire. 
From the tongue | 
The unfiniſh'd period falls. Thomſon's Spring, 
To PE'R10D. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


Dangerous; jeopardous; hazardous. A Pe'riLousLY. adv. [from ferilous,] | Put an end = 1 Acog o 
word not in uſe. | re api | To thats ben fine him aw; whe failing to him 
. * | o thoſe have u ich fai , 
As the moon every ſeventh day arriveth unto a PE" RILOUSNESS, . he from per ious | „ Kia comet. * Shakeſpeare's Tims. 
contrary ſign, ſo Saturn, which remaineth about Dangerouſneſs. PRRICOCDICAL 


as many years in one ſign, and holdeth the ſame 
conſideration in years as the moon in days, doth 
cauſe theſe periculous periods. Browne 
PEx1g'RGY. 2. /. [weg. and e.] Need- 
leſs caution in an operation; unneceſſary 


| adj. [ periodique, French; 
PERIO DICK, : from period.) 
1. Circular; making a circuit; making 
a revolution. | 

Was the earth's 2 motion always in the: 


PERI METER. 2. 5 [ wee; and {ETEEW 5 
ferimetre, Fr.] The compaſs or ſum 
of all the ſides which bound any figure 
of what kind ſoever, whether rectilinear 


diligence or mixed. | | ; ; ſame plane with that of the diurnal, we ſhould 

| 8 3 a 2 3 By compreſſing the glaſſes ſtill more, the dia- miſs of thoſe kindly increaſes of day and night. 
PERIC ECE. 5. . £27 and n; Perigee, | meter of this ring would increaſe, and the breadth | | Der bam. 
PRRICGE UM. 1 Fr.] Is a point in the of its orbit or perimeter decreaſe, until another Four moons perpetually roll round the planet 


new colour emerged in the centre of the laſt. 


* Jupiter, and are carried along with him in his pe- 
ofen. | 


heavens, wherein a planet is ſaid to be ä 1 
riadical circuit round the ſun. Warts on. the Mind. 


he gas diſtance poſhble an 598 PERIOD. 2. J. [ periode, French; - | 2. Happening by revolution at ſome Rated 
By the proportion of its motion, it was at the 2% .-] PS, time. | 


Wi Aftrologieal undertakers would raife men out of 


1 1. A circuit. 5 4 
ſome flimy ſoil, impregnated with the influence ot 


2. Time in which any thing is performed, nfluence 
ſo as to begin again in the ſame manner. the ſtars upon ſome remarkable and periodicat CO 


: f junctions. I Bentley» 
hol: : that point of a planet's | Tell theſe, that the ſun is fixed in the centre, | . 9 | - ion at 
Pp eribelie, Er ] Is P. 9 that the earth with all the planets roll round the | 3+ Regular; performing ſome aktion 


orbit, wherein it is neareſt the ſun. ſun in their ſeveral periods; they cannot admit ſtated times. fur- 
| Harris. a2 ſyllab'e of this new doctrine. Watts. | The confuſion. of mountains and dere 1 | 
* * N 5 — 4 g ' 


creation, at the beginning of Aries, and the f eri- 
geum or neareſt point in Libra. Browns. 


PeRIHELIUM. 2. J. [e and e.; 


— 
* 
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niſhed ably 5 a probable reaſon for thoſe ger iadi- | 


cal fountains in Switzerland, which flow only at 
ſuch particulat hours of the day. 
| Relatin to periods or revolutions. 
+: It is implicitly denied by Ariſtotle in his poli- 
ticks, in that diſcourſe againſt Plato, who meaſured 
the viciflitude and mutation of ſtates by a pericdical 
fataliry of number. | : Brown. 
Pex10 DICALLY. adv. [from periodical. | 
At ſtated periods. - - 
The three tides ought to be underſtood of the 
ſpace of the night and day, then there will be a 
regular flux and reflux thrice in that time every 
eight hours periodically. Broome. 


pegiosTEUM. 2. / [myi and Grew pe- 


rioſte, French. 
E bones 1 covered with a very ſenſible 
membrane, called the per iaſteum. _ Chopne, 
Peart PHERY. 2. Te and o; feri- 
pherie, French. ] Circumference, 
Neither is this ſole vital' faculty ſufficient to 
exterminate noxious humours to the periphery or 
outward parts. Harvey. 
7% PERIPHRASE. Y 4. | periphraſer, 
French.] To expreſs one word by 


p * * ö 1 * * * a N 
- 4 : , Mole . 
a * - * wat „ - 
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Addiſon * | 


2. Tobein a perpetual ſtate of decay. 


To PERISH. v. a. 


v F N , 4 4 
r 
. | 


PER 


Characters drawn on duſt, that the firſt breath; 


of wind effaces, are altogether as uſeful as the 
thoughts of a ſoul that periſh in thinking. Locke. 
Expoſing. their children, and leaving them in 


the fields to periſh by want, has been the practice. 


Locke. 
Still when the luſt of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds, 
Some Athens periſbes, or ſome Tully bleeds. Pope. 
In the Iliad, the anger of Achilles had cauſed 
the death of ſo many Grecians; and in the Odyſ- 
ſey, the ſubjects periſhed through their own fault. 


Pope. 


Duration, and time which is a part of it, is the 
idea we have of periſhing diſtance, of which no two 
parts exiſt together, but follow in ſuccefſion ; as 
expanſion is the idea of laſting diſtance, all whoſe 
parts exiſt together. Locke. 


3. To be loſt eternally. 


Theſe, as natural brute beaſts made to be de- 
ſtroyed, ſpeak evil of the things they underſtand 
not, and ſhall ntterly periſh. 2 Peter. 

O ſuffer me not to ;eriſþ in my fins: Lord careſt 
thou not that I periſh, who wilt that all ſhould 
be ſaved, and that none ſhould periÞ? Moreton. 


To deſtroy; to de- 


— 


PRERISYSTOLE. 2. /. 


PERIURE. 2. . [ perjurns, Latin. 


- ER 

The Villa-Gotdiana had a perifiyle of two hun- 

dred pillars. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
[mop and vos] 

The pauſe or interval betwixt the two 

motions of the heart or pulſe; namely, 

that of the ſyſtole or contraction of the 


heart, and that of diaſtole or dilatation. 
88 * Dia. 


PerITONE UM. . . [migrrinaios peri- 


toine, French.] 1 his lies immediately 
under the mulſctes of the lower belly, 
and is a thin and ſoft membrane, which 
encloſes all the bowels contained in 
the lower belly, covering all the inſide 


of its cavity. Did. 
Wounds penetrating into the belly, are ſuch as 


reach no farther inward than to the peritoneum. 


Wiſeman. 
A 
perjured or forſworn perfſon. A word 


not in uſe. 
Hide thee, thou bloody Hand, 


Thou perfure, thou ſimular of virtue, 
Thou art inceſtuous. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


; f ay cay. Not in uſe. | . , , 
many; to 3 ITS 4 The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd in the finking ſands, To PE'RJURE. v. a. | perjuro, Latin.] 
PeRt PHRASIS. #. fo ws. , 2a wh 7 And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides; To forſwear do taint with perjury. Ic 
fbr aſe, F revch. ] Circumlocution ; uſe Becauſe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 15 uſed with the reciprocal pronoun :: as, 
of many words to expreſs the ſenſe of Might in thy palace periſh Margaret. Shakeſpeare. he perjured himſelf. 
one: as, for death, we may ſay, the waves, ade in black, to mourn thy 3 Wos ſhould be truſted now, when the right hand 
ord, | Pane Is perjur d to the boſom ? Shake . 
2 5 of life. He was fo reſerved, that he would impart his ey ns (pr 


She contains all bliſs, 
And makes the world but her perighrafis. Cleav. 
They make the gates of Thebes and the mouths | 
of this river a conſtant peripbraſis for this number 
ſeven. Brown. 
They ſhew their learning uſeleſly, and make a 
long peripbraſis on every word of the book they ex- 
plain, Watts. 
The peripbraſes and circumlocutions, by which 
Homer expreſſes the ſingle act of dying, have ſup- 
plied ſucceeding poets with all their manners of 
phraſing it. | Pope. 
PERIPHRA'STICAL. adj. from periphra- 
.] Circumlocutory; expreſſing the 
ſenſe of one word in many. 
PrxIPNEUTMONY, 12 [ 2:0) and u- 
PERIPNEUMO'NIA, an; peripneumo- 
vie, French.} An inflammation of the 
lungs, | 
Lungs oft imbibing phlegmatick and melan- 
cholick humours, are now and then deprehended 
ſchirrous, by diſſipation of the ſubtiler parts, and 


Ihe law is not made for a righteous man, but 
for the lawleſs and diſobedieat, for perjured perſons. 
: 1 Timothy, i. 10. 
Pe"RjURER. . /. [from perj are.] One 
that ſwears falſely. | 
The common oath of the Scythians was by the 
ſword and fire; for that they accounted thoſe two 
ſpecial divine powers, which ſhould work ven- 
geance on the perjurerss Spenſer. 
PERJURY. #./. | perjurium, Lat.] Falſe 
oath. | — 
My great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Cried aloud — What ſcourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence ? 
And fo he vaniſh'd. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


PErIwiG. 2. . [| perruque, French. 
Adſcititious hair; hair not natural, 
worn by way of ornament or conceal- 

ment of baldneſs, 
Her hair is auburn, mine is perfe& yellow ; 
If that be all the difference in his love, 
I'll get me ſuch a colour'd fericvig. Shakeſpeare. - 


ſecrets to nobody; whereupon this cloſeneſs did a 
little periſh his underſtandings. Collier. 

Familiar now with grief your ears refrain, 

And in the public woe forget your own, 

You weep not for a feriſp'd lord alone. Pope. 
PE"RISHABLE, adj. | from periſb.] Liable 

to periſh ; ſubject to decay; of ſhort 

duration. 

We derogate from his eternal power to aſcribe to 
them the ſame. dominion over our immortal ſouls, 
which they have over. all bodily ſubſtances and 
periſhable natures. | Raleigh, 

Io theſe purpoſes nothing can ſo much contri. 
bute as medals of undoubted authority not periſh- 
able by time, nor confined to any certain place, | 

diſon. 
It is princes greateſt preſent felicity to reign 
in their ſubjects hearts; but theſe are too periſb- 
able to preſerve their memories, which can only 
be done by the pens of faithful hiſtorians. Sevift. 

Human nature could not ſuſtain the reflection 
of having all its ſchemes and expectations to de- 


lapidification of the groſſer that may be left indu- termine with this frail and periſhable compoſition of It offends me to hear a robuſteous perizvig- 

rated, through the groſs reliques of peripneumonia fleſh and blood. 3 Rogers: pated fellow tear a paſſion to tatters, to ſplit the 

or inflammation of the lungs. | Harvey. Thrice has he ſeen the periſhable kind ; ears of the groundlings. Shakeſpeares.. 
A peripneumony is the laſt fatal ſymptom of every Of men decay. Po;e's Odyſſey The ſun's | 


Diſhevel'd beams and ſcatter*& fires 
Serve but for ladies periwigs and tires 


PERISHABLENESS. 2. | from periſhable. ] 
Liableneſs to be deſtroyed ; liableneſs 


diſeaſe; for no body dies without a ſtagnation of 
| the blood in the lungs, which is the total ex- 


tinCtion of breath, Arbutbnot. to decay. ; In lovers ſonnets. Dorne. 
ToP E RIS H. D. 2, [ ferir, French; feree, Suppoſe an iſtand ſeparate from all commerce, : Madam T ime, be ever bald, 
Latin «] but having nothing beczuſe of its commonneſs and | I'll not thy prrizvig be call'd. Cleaveland, 


For vailing of their viſages his highnefs and the 
marquiſs bought each a periwvig, ſomewhat to over- 


1. To die; to be deſtroyed; to be loſt; 
to come to nothing. It ſeems to have 


 periſhableneſs fit to ſupply the place of money; 
wat reaſon could any have to enlarge poſſeflions 


| is family 2 Bocks. ſhadow their foreheads. Motten. 
fer or with before a cauſe, and by before he: 5 3 * They uſed falſe hair or perivigs. Arbutbnos. 
an inſtrument. Lecke has by before the PERISTA LTICK. adj. [ T&F EAAW 3 periſt. 2 From her own head Megara takes 

caufo. tique, French. ] | : A periwig of twiſted ſnakes. Sewifh 


Periſtaltick motion is that vermicular motion of 
the guts, which is made by the contraction of the 
ſpiral fibres, whereby the excrements are. preſſed þ 


I burn, I pine, I peri/ _ 
If I atchieve not this young model 25 Shakeſps 


To PE rIiwis. wv. a. [from the noun,] 
If I have ſeen any periſb for want of cloathing, 


To dreſs in falſe hair. 


then let mine : < SY downwards and voided. . LINcy. Now when the winter's keener breath began. 
nen men „ ger gp q. | The periftaltick motion of the guts, 0 the 4, 1 Baltic e . of 
He keepeth' back hi . * 3% | . continual expreſſion of the fluids, will not ſuffer o glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
life from ber zr pe Bog 70 N > the leaſt matter to be applied to one point the | And perizvig with ſnow the bald-pats woods, 
They periſh quickly from off the ood lang, | leaſt inſtant. Arbuthnod. | ' p | Syiwfters 
2 and. 1 Near the door an entrance gapes, 
Deut. xi. 18. | PER1STE"RION. 2. J. The herb vervain. | Crouded round with antick fk . 
1 riſh awith hunger. n | Dia. | rouded roun wit | aNtIC thapes, 
Ie lick, when their caſe comes to be thought k e eee ä 


See the dreadful ſtrides the cakes. Sw] ͥNmů s Miſcall. 


Pantry in; 1. 3 [ periftile, French.) 
een NK LE. 2. + 


A circular range of pillars, 


Ceiperate, are carried out and laid on the earth to 
#2 without affiftance or pity. 


Locke. 
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1. A {mall ſhell 6h: a kind of fh ſnail. . 


Thetis is repreſented by a lady of a browniſh 
complexion, ber hair diſhevelled about her ſhoul- 
ders, upon her head a coronet of periwinkle and 
eſcalop ſhells, 1 | Peacham. 

2. [Clematis.) A plant. 
There are in uſe, for the prevention of the 
- cramp, bands of green perizwinkle tied about the 
<alf of the leg. | Bacon. 

The common ſimples with us are comfry, bugle, 
ladies mantle, and periwinkle. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

To PERK. wv. n. [from perch, Sinner. 
To hold up the head with an affected 
briſkneſs, 

If, after all, you think it a diſgrace, 

That Edward's miſs thus perks it in your face; 
To ſee a piece of failing fleſh and blood, 
In all the reſt ſo impudently good; 
Faith, let the modeſt matrons of the town 
Come here in crouds, and ſtare the ſtrumpet down. 
' Fopes 
To PERK. v. q. To dreſs; to prank. 
"Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perl d up in a gliſt ring grief, X 
And wear a golden ſorrow. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
PERK. adj, Pert; briſk ; airy. Obſolete. 
My ragged ronts | 
Wont in the wind, and wag their wriggle tails, 
Peart as a peacock, but nought avails. 
PErxLOUS. adj. [from perilous. ] Danger- 
ous ; full of hazard. 
A perlous paſſage lies, 
Where many maremaids haunt, making falſe melo- 


. Spenſer. 
Late he far d 
In Phædria's fleet bark over the ferlous ſhard. 


. | | £ : Spenſer. 
PERMAGY. 2. /. A little Turkiſh boot. 


Di#. 
PERMANENCE, 
eee NP [from permanent. | 


1. Duration; conſiſtency; continuance 


in the ſame ſtate; laſtingneſs. 

Salt, they ſay, is the baſis of ſolidity and perma- 
nency in compound bodies, without which the other 
four elements might be variouſly blended together, 
dut would remain incompacted. Boyle. 

Shall I diſpute whether there be any ſuch ma- 
terial being that hath ſuch a permanence or fixedneſs 
in being? Hale. 

From the permanency and immutability of na- 
ture hitherto, they argued its permanency and im- 
mutability for the future. Burnet. 

2. Continuance in reft. | 

Such a punctum to our conceptions is almoſt 

equivalent to permanency and reſt. Bentley. 
PERMANENT. adj. [permanent, Fr. 


permanens, Latin. ] 


1. Durable; not decaying; unchanged. 
If the authority of the maker do prove un- 
changeableneſs in the laws which God hath made, 
then muſt all laws which he hath made be ne- 
ceſſarily forever permanent, though they be but of 
circumſtance only. Hooker. 
That eternal duration ſhould be at once, is utterly 
unconcetvable, and that one fermanent inſtant ſhould 
be commenſurate or rather equal to all ſucceſſions 
of ages. | | More. 
Pure and unchang'd, and needing no defence 
From fins, as did my frailer innocence; 
Their joy ſincere, with no more ſorrow mixt, 
Eternity ſtands permanent and fixt. Dryden. 
2. Of long continuance. | 
His meaning is, that in theſe, or ſuch other light 


injuries, which either leave no f ermanent effect, or 


only ſuch as may be born without any great preju- 
dice, we ſhould exerciſe our patience. 

PERMANENTLY. adv. | from permanent. 
Dvrably ; laſtingly. 


It does, like a compact or conhitent body, 
G | 


Spenſer. 
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PeRMA NS1ON. . J. [from permaneo, 


Latin.] Continuance. 


Although we allow that hares may exchange | 
their ſex ſometimes, yet not in that viciſſitude it is | 


preſumed ; from female unto male, and from male 
to female again, and ſo in a circle without a per- 
manſion in either. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


| PERMEABLE. adj. [from permeo, Latin, ] 


Such as may be paſſed through. 

The pores of a bladder are not eaſily permeable by 
air. 8 Boyle. 

To PERMEATE. v. . | permeo, Lat.] 
To paſs through. 

This heat evaporates and elevates the water of 
the abyſs, pervading not only the fiſſures, but the 
very bodies of the ſtrata, permeating the interſtices 

of the ſand, or other matter whereof they conſiſt. 

Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

PERMEANT. adj. | permeans, Latin.] 
Paſſing through. 


It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave bf \ 


the permeant parts at the mouths of the meſeraicks. 

PRRMEATION. #. J. [from permeate. ] 
The act of paſſing through. 

PER MI'SCIBLE, adj. [from permiſceo, 
Lat.] Such as may be mingled. 

PeRM1SSIBLE. adj, [ permiſſus, Latin, ] 

What may be permitted. 

Permi'ssION. 2. . | permiſſion, French; 
fermiſſus, Lat.] Allowance ; grant of 
liberty. SY 

With thy permiſſion then, and thus forewarn'd, 
The willinger I go. | Milton. 

You have given me your permiſſicn for this 
addreſs, and encouraged me by your peruſal and 
approbation. e Dryden. 

PERMI'SSIVE. adj. [from permitto, Lat.] 
1. Granting liberty, not favour ; not hin- 
dering, though not approving. 
Wie bid this be done, 8 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. _ Shakeſpeare. 

Hypocriſy, the only eyil that walks 
Inviſible, except to God alone 
By his permiſſive will, through heav'n and earth. 

| Milton. 
2. Granted; ſuffered without hindrance; 
not authoriſed or favoured. 

If this doth authoriſe uſury, which before was 
but permiſſive, it is better to mitigate uſury by 
declaration, than to ſuffer it to rage by connivance, 

| Bacon's Eſjays. 

Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom us'd 
Permiſſive, and acceptance found. 

| Clad 
With what permiffive glory ſince his fall 
Was left him, or falſe glitter. Milton's Par. Left. 
PER M1'SSIVELY. adv. | from permiſſive. ] 


By bare allowance ; without hindrance, 
As to a war for the propagation of the chriſtian 
faith, I would be glad to hear ſpoken concerning 
the lawfulneſs, not only permiſſively, but whether 
it be not obligatory to chriſtian princes to deſign it. 
Bacon's Holy War. 


Per MI'STION. 2. /. | permifius, Latin.] 


The act of mixing. 
To PERMIT. v. a. [| permitto, Latin; 
permettre, French. oO | 
1. To allow without command. 

What things God doth neither command nor 
forbid, the ſame he permitteth with approbation 
either to be done or left undone. Hooker. 

2. To ſuffer, without authoriſing or ap- 
provin 


3: To - "Bf to ſuffer, - 


Brown... 


| 


Milton. 4 
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Women keep filence in the churches; fog 
not itted unto them to ſpeak... 1 Cor. xiv - 
e gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate K. 
The myfticle wonders of your filent tate, 1 
Age oppreſſes us by the ſame degrees {op 
inſtructs us, and permits not that our 4 
members, which are frozen with our years Wy 
retain the vigour of our youth, D. 
We ſhould not permit an allowed, poſſible = 
and weighty food to * out of our thoughts 
without leaving any reliſh, any deſire of jt; 
© | Locke, 


there. | > 08. 
After men have acquired as much as the lun, 


permit them, they have nothing to do but to 
care of the publick. 5 
4. To give up; to reſign. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou ly, 


: Milian. 
If the courſe of truth be permitted unto ar 


it cannot eſcape many errours. Brown's Yulp, Er. 

To the gods permit the reſt. Hs). 

Whate'er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 
She pompouſly diſplays before their ſight; 
Laws, empire, all permitted to the ſword, Didi, 

Let us not aggravate our ſorrows, 

But to the gods 
PexMI'T., 2. /. A written permiſſion from 
an officer for tranſporting of goods from 
place to place, ſhowing the duty on 
them to have been paid. | 
PERMI'TTANCE. 2. . [from permit. 
Allowance ; forbearance of oppoſition; 
permiſſion. A bad word, 5 

When this ſyſtem of air comes, by divine pe. 
mittance, to be corrupted by poiſonous acrimoniou; 
ſteams, what havock is made in all living crea. 
tures ? Derham's Phyſico-Theelogy, 

Pe& M1 XTION. 2. /. [from fermiſtus, Lat.] 
The act of mingling ; the ſtate of being 
lc. 

They fell into the oppoſite extremity of one 
nature in Chriſt, the divine and human natures 
in Chriſt, in their conceits, by permixtion and con- 
fuſion of ſubſtances, and of properties growing into 
one upon their adunation. . Brerewu, 

PERMUTA'TION. #. / [ permutation, Fr. 
fermutatio, Latin. ] Exchange of one 
for another. 

A permutation of number is frequent in __ 

| entley. 

Gold and filver, by their rarity, are wonderfuly 
fitted for the uſe of permutation for all ſorts ot 
commodities. Roy, 

To PERMU'TE, v. 4. [ permuto, Latin; 
permuter, French.] To exchange. 
PeRMU TER. 2. . permutant, French; 
from permute.] An exchanger ; he who 
permutes. EEE 
PERNI'CIOUS. adj. [ pernicioſus, Lat. 
pernicieux, French. |] | 
1. Miſchievous in the higheſt degree; 
deſtructive. e 
To remove all out of the church, whereat they 


ſhew themſelves to be ſorrowful, would be, ® 


we are perſuaded, hurtful, jf not pernicious there- 
unto. : : : Hooker 0 


I call you ſervile miniſters, _ 
That have with twa pernicious daughters join d 
Your high engender'd battles, gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. Shakeſpeare's King Leare 
Let this pernicious hour þ 
Stand ay accurſed in the kalendar ! Shakeſpeare, 
2. [Pernix, Lat.] Quick. An uſe _ 
I have found only in Milton, and whic ; 
as it produces an ambiguity, ought 89 
to be imitated. | f 
Part incentive ree | 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire, Milton 


1 
. PERI. 


Live well; how long, how ſhort, permit to heaw n. 


— 


mit th' event of things, Addiſn, | 
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Prom! CIOUSLY» adv. [from pernicious. ]] mode or Aifference of an angle; the perpendicularity Medals, that are at, preſent only mere coriofities} : 1 
rs e ; Art Sw F , of theſe lines is the difference of a right angle. may be of uſe in the ordinary commerce of life, in: 11 
ve wilful wits wilfully againſt their own |, © Matti Logick. | and at the ſame time perpetuate the glories of hen | LIES | 
— perniciouſly againſt their own conſcience, PerpE NSION, n. J. [from perpena, | Con- majeſty's reign. 5 Addiſons 1 4 f | . } ; 
have — e Aſcbam. fideration. Not in uſe. Nan cannot deviſe any other method ſo Lkely 1 4 
All the commons 0429 Unto reaſonable perpenſions it hath no place in | 0 preſerve and perpetuate the knowledge 17 1 Dees 

Hate bim pernicioufly, and wiſh him ſome ſciences. Brown's Vulgar Errours. lief of a revelation 0 neceſſary to mankind. Forbes. Min | 
Ten fathom deep- Le Leah Henry VIII. T PERPETRATE. v. a. [ perpetro, 2. To continue without ceſſation or inter- 8 1 T4 | 
Per ni CIOUSNESS, #./. [from permcious.] | Latin; perpetrer, French.] miſſion. ; 1 j 


The quality of being pernicious, | 1. To commit; to act. Always in an ill What is it, but a continued. perpetwated voice 


— GAG th. „ 
— 


+; 

p | iN from head ſounding f. in our ears? to . 

PeRNI CITTI. 1. J. [from pernix. | Swift- ſenſe, og: a ju . ol quiet from. | | | 
neſs; celerity. $2 Hear of ſuch a crime Chriſt's importunity, till awake from their (LET! of 
* * armed with hard ſhells, others with As tragick poets, ſince the birth of time, r cod. ar, og id ſo mortiferous a 10 | 
prickles, the reſt that have no ſuch armature en- Ne'er feign d a thronging audience to amaze ſtate, and permit him to give them life. Hammond. fl 0 | 4 
dued with great WO i RI 1517 au. * 1 090 1 woken in i e ate s Fuve| pxp ETUA TION. 7. 9 [fr om feretuate 1 1 il | 
% „ Wo fo eror 10 arin. r my rerul u | . 1 43 B- WT] | | 
PzRORA'T 3 N ce , N will fo dah cepaice; The act of making perpetual.;. inceſfant Mn 
T mn Will perpctrate on them the firſt deſign, — | continuance. a 1 | 

5 3 koch circumſtances? Sbaleſp And take the forfeit of their heads for mine. Dryd. | ' 4 Nouriſhing 275 upon the moles of the face, i« | 

$ per % . N 1 1 ti 2 2 1 . . . 

T {4 woman to the laſt—my peroration The foreſt, which, in after-times, e ferpetuatiqn of a very ancient cuſtom. Brown #5 


1 come to ſpeak. in ſpite of ſuffocation. Smart. Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, PeRPETUITY. 2. / [ perpetuite, French; 


. A ſacred refuge made, Dryden. ; ; Mz 

ND. v. a. | perpendo, Latin. : \ oa . 2 perpetuitas, Latin. ] | 
ah Dos ho 2. * Litas be] So It * uſed by Butler in a neutral ſenſe, 1. Duration to all futurity. 25 4 | 
o welg | 0.” in compliance with his verſe, but not For men to altert thoſe laws, which God for per- ws 
enters e properly. peruity hath eſtabliſhed, were preſumption moſt in- 1 
P — - T " "Shakeſpeare's "OO, Succeſs, the mark no mortal wit, | tolerable. * +45 Hooker «- Ae q 
7 9 5, £ it: 3 ES ; 110 193 3M 3 
"Perpend, my princeſs, and give ear. Shekeſpeare. | Or foreſt hand can always hit; Than *. 2 ＋ ne i br Nin ö 
Confider the different conceits of men, and duly For whatſoe'er we perpetrate, | one that's ſick o“ th gout, ſmee rather 


8 22 - We do but row, we're ſteer d by fate. Hudibras. Groan ſo in perpetuity, than be eur d a 
3 . N N 
b Ty 7 1 PERPETRA'TION. #. / | from perpetrate.] By the ſure phy ſician, death. Shakeſp. Cymbelines. 
'A coping tone. 46 1. The act of committing a crime. Time as long again 


: : Would be fill'd up with out thanks; 
f * A deſperate diſcontented aſſaſſinate would, after b „n 
Perre NDICLE. 2. / | perpendicule, Fr. the terpetration, have honeſted a mere private re. And yet. we ſhould, for perpetuity, 


* 


: Go hence in debt. Shakeſpeare's Winter"s Talds , 
perpendiculum, Lat.] Any thing hang-| venge. CE va 17414. . 
ing down by a ſtrait line. Di#. A woman, who lends an ear to a ſeducer, may Nothing wanted to bis noble and, heroical in- 4 
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- . . 1 tentions, but only to give etuity to that which. 

PERPENDI/CULAR. a dj. [ perpendicu- be inſenſibly drawn into the perpetration of the moſt weed: hb his Sona 2 ha ly effablidhed. | 335 4 
laire, French; perpendicularis, Latin] W Clariſa. There can be no other aſſurance of the perperuiry 
1. Croſing any other line at right angles, | ** A bad action. hat we | 


_ —— - -— 
— 
*» „ = 


of this ch hat have from. hi | 
The ſtrokes of divine vengeance, or of men's duile i. a, urch, but what we have from. him that. 


= _ 
* — 


n 
Of two lines, if one be per pendicular, own conſciences, always attend injurious perpetra- : 1 Pues. 1 11 
the other is perpendicular too. tions. 1 King Charles, . from intermiſſion or ceſſa- | | if 1 
If in a line oblique their atoms rove, PerRPETUAL. adj. | perpetuel, French; a bag oed B UHAG 04-4 4.4 2 14 
Or in a Were they move; | as” F ads 4 f [/ 7 , , A cycle or period begins again as often as it ends, If | bf | 
If ſome advance not flower in their race, _ - POP l I . | and ſo obtains a perpetuity, : Helder. 11 
And ſome more ſwift, how could they be entangled ? 1. Never ceaſing 3 eternal with reſpect to | What the goſpel enjoins is a conſtant diſpoſition... f . 
Blackmore. futurity. \o of mind to practiſe all chriſtian virtues, az often as. 1 
The angle of incidence, is that angle, which Under the ſame moral, and therefore under the | time and opportunity require; and not a pe rpetuiry 1 
the line, deſcribed by the incident ray, contains ſame perpetual law. Halyday. of exerciſe and action; it being impoſſite at one 11 
with the perpendicular to the reflecting or refracting Mine is a love, which muſt perpetual be, and the ſame time to diſcharge variety of duties. 1 
ſurface at the point of incidence. Newtox's Opticks. | If you can be ſo juſt as I am true. Dryden. - a hin Nelſon. | 
2, Cutting the horizon at right angles. 2. Continual ; uninterrupted ; perennial, | 3- Something of which there is no end. 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the | Within thoſe banks rivers now A meſs of pottage for a birth-right,. a prefent: 
higheſt mountains to be four miles. Brown. Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. | repaſt for a perpetuity. South. 


ä Milton. The ennobling property of the pleaſure, that: 
By the muſcular motion and perpetual flux of the — to a man from religion, is, that he that 
. . — . * a 4 , Fe R > 0 * "hh 
_ Though the euaatiey of os this: Hitug nd N a great part of them is thrown 3 Ly s-the property, may be alto ſure of the perp oy 
ailing be nearly conſtant as to the whole, yet it ; . k _ 
| varies in the ſeveral parts of the globe; by reaſon | 3* Per petual ſcrew. A ſcrew which acts 
- that the vapours float in the atmoſphere, and are | againſt the teeth of a wheel, and con- 
dot reſtored down again in a perpendicular upon tinues its action without end. 
the ſame preciſe tract of land. Mood vard. A perpetual ſcrew hath the motion of a wheel 7 PERPLE'X | ] Latir. 
PERPENDI CULARLY, adv. [from perpen- | and the force of a ſcrew, being both infinite. 0 X. u. a. | ferplexus, Latin. ] 


— 


PeRPENDI CULAR. . J. A line crofling 
the horizon at right angles. 
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The laws of God as well as of the land 
Abhor a perpetuity ſhould ſtand; 
Eſtates have wings, and. hang in fortune's powers 
P e: 


Wer dt: 
. . ” | 0, | 
_ dicular.] . Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. | 1. To diſturb with doubtful notions; to- N 
1. In ſuch a manner as to cut another | PERPETUALLY. adv, [from perpetual.]| entangle; to make anxious ;. to teaſe: 400 
line at right angles. 9 ane n with ſuſpenſe or ambiguity; to diſtract; i 
- * . . 1 ] c . X SIO FRE af 
2. In the direction of a ſtrait line up and | in ES 9. 4.55 e e I pp; = embar raſs ; to puzzle. | 10-4 
down. 7 | ried, ſo that the ſame ſounds are never repeated | Being greatly perplexed in his mind, he deter- NM 
Ten maſts attacht make not the altitude, 3 | | Mus. * mined to go into Perſia. 1 Mac. iii. 31. HOURLY 
Which thou haſt perpendicularly fall'n. Shakeſpeare. | In paſſing from them to great diſtances, doth it _ Themſelves with doubts: the day and. night fer- WALLY 
Irons refrigerated North and South, not only | not grow denſer and denſer perpetually ; and thereby | Plex. F ? Den lan. ih 
*qure a directive faculty, but if cooled upright F cauſe the gravity of thoſe great bodies towards one He perplexes the minds of the fair ſex. with nice 4+ 8 
and perpendicularly, they will alſo obtain the ſame. | another? Newton's Opticks. ſpeculations of philoſophy, when he ſhould engage 
& | Brawn's Yulgar Errours. | The bible and common prayer book in the vul- their hearts. LEN: | Dryden. 
th 20t up an arrow perpendicularly from the earth, | gar tongue, being perpetually read in churches, | We can diftinguiſh'no general truths, or at leaſt 
© an row will return to your foot again. More.] have proved a kind of itandard for language, efpe- | ſhall be-apt to 1 erplex the mind. Lord. . 
All weights naturally move perpendicularly down- | cially to the common people. Swift, My way of ſtating the main queſtion. is plain 
ward, | ay: | . | and clear ; yours obſcure and ambiguous : mine- 
PeapenDicuLA'nITyY. *. 2 [from per- To PERPE TUATE. v. . Perpetuer, is fitted to inſtruct and informs yours to .Perplex- 


pendicular,}) The ſtate of bei >. | French; perpetuo, Latin. I and confound a reader. ; Naterland. 
Sed | | ng pe . To make perpetual ; to preſerve from 2. To make intricate; to involve 36 to 
The meeting of two. lines is the primary eſſential | extinction to eternize. | | p complicate.. | 
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In the ſame intricate perplext diſtreſs. Addiſon. 
What was thought obſcure, perplexed, and too 
Hard for our weak parts, will lie open to the under- 
ſtanding in a fiir view. | Locke. 
3. To plague; to torment; to vex. A 
ſenſe not proper, nor uſed. | 
Chloe's the wonder of her ſex, 
*Tis well her heart is tender, | 
How might ſuch killing eyes perplex, 
With virtue to defend her. Granville. 
PERPLE'X. adj. [ perplex, French; fer- 
plexus, Lat.] Intricate; difficult. Per- 
plexed is the word in uſe. | 
How the foul directs the ſpirits for the mo- 
tion of the body, according to the ſeveral animal 
exigents, is perplex in the theory. Glanville's Scep. 
PERPLE'XEDLY. adv. [from perplexed.] 
Intricately ; with involution. 
PERPLEXEDNESS. 2. . from perplexed.) 
1. Embarraſſment; anxiety. 
2. Intricaey; involution; difficulty. 
Obſcurity and ' perplexedneſs have been caſt upon 
St. Paul's Epiſtles from without. Locke. 
PERPLE'XITY. 2. /. [| perplexite, French. ] 
1. Anxiety; diſtraction of mind. 
The fear of him ever fince hath put me into 
ſuch perplexity, as now you found me. Sidney. 
Perplexity not ſuffering them to be idle, they 
think and do, as it were, in a phrenſy. Hooker. 
The royal virgin, which beheld from far, 
In penſive plight and ſad perplexity, 
The whole atchievement of this doubtful war, 
Came running faſt to greet his victory. Hpenſer. 
2. Entanglement; intricacy. 
Let kim look for the labyrinth; for I cannot 
- diſcern any, unleſs in the perplexity of his own 
thoughts, | Stilling fleet. 
PerRPOTA'T1ON. 2. J per and poto, Lat.] 
The act of drinking largely. 


PE'RQUISITE. 2. . [ perquifitus, Latin.] 


Something gained by a place or office 


over and above the ſettled wages. 
Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 

To make my cream a perguiſite, | 
And ſteal to mend your wages? Widow and Cat. 
To an honeſt mind, the beſt perguiſites of a 
Place are the advantages it gives a man of doing 
goud, Addiſon. 

| To what your lawful perguifites amount. Sæoift. 
Pe"RqQuisITED, adj. [from perguifite.] 

Supplied with perquiſites. 


But what avails the pride of gardens rare, 


2 Their wa Fx * 
\ Lies through the perplex'd paths of this drear wood. 
"> "3 #5. | Milton. 
We both ate involy'd 


However royal, or however fair, ö 


If perquiſited varlets-ſrequent ſtand, 

And each new walk muſt a new tax demand?) 
| Savage. 
PRERGUISsITTION. 2. J. ¶ pergrifitus, Lat.] 
An accurate enquiry ;, a thorough ſearch. 
| | Ainſwortb. 
PERRY. 2. /. [| foir?, French; from 

poire.] Cyder made of pears. 


Perry is the next liquor in eſteem after cyder, in 
the ordering of which, let not your pears be over 


ripe before you grind them; and with ſome forts 


of pears, the mixing of a few crabs in the grinding 
is of great advantage, making perry equal to the 
redſtreak cyder. . Mortimer. 


To PERSECUTE. v. 4. | perſecuter, Fr. 
_ *perſecutus, Latin. ] | 

1. To haraſs with penalties; to purſue 

with malignity. It is generally uſed df 

penalties inflicted for opinions. | 

I perſecuted this way unto the death. AFs, xxii. 

2. To purſue with repeated acts of ven- 

geance or enmity. 
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They might have fallen down, being 
vengeance, and ſcattered abroad, iſdom, xi. 20. 
' Kelate, * - 

For what offence the queen of heav'n began 
To perſecute ſo brave, ſo juſt a man. Dryden. 


me with daily ſolicitations, SEA 
PERSECUTION, 2. . | perſecution, Fr. 
per/ecutio, Latin; from perſecute.] 
1. The act or practice of perſecuting. 
The Jews raiſed perſecution againſt Paul and 
Barfrabas, and expelled them. Acts, xiii. 50. 
He endeavoured to prepare his charge for the 
reception of the impending perſecution; that they 
might adorn their profeſſion, and not at the ſame 


time ſuffer for a cauſe of righteouſneſs, and as evil | 


doers. Fell. 
Heavy perſecution ſhall ariſe 
On all, who in the worſhip perſevere | 
Of ſpirit and truth. Milton. 
The deaths and ſufferings of the primitive 
Chriſtians had a great ſhare in the converſion of 
thoſe learned Pagans, who lived in the ages of 
perſecution. | Addiſon. 
2. The ſtate of being perſecuted. 
Our necks are under perſecution; we labour and 
have no reſt. Lamentations, v. 5. 
Chriſtian fortitude and patience had their oppor- 
tunity in times of affliction and perſecution. Spratt. 
PeE"RSECUTOR, 2. / | perſecuteur, French; 
from perſecute.] One who haraſſes others 


with continued malignity. | 
What man can do againſt them, not afraid, 
Though to the death ; againſt ſuch cruelties 
With inward conſolations recompens'd ; 
And oft ſupported ſo, as ſhall amaze | 
Their proudeſt perſecutors, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Henry rejected the pope's ſupremacy, but retained 
every corruption beſides, and became a cruel perſe- 
cutor. : Swift. 
PERSEVE'RANCE. 2. J. | perſeverance, Fr. 
per/everantia, Latin. This word was 


once improperly accented on the ſecond 

ſyllable. ] | 
1. Perſiſtence in any deſign or attempt; 

ſteadineſs in purſuits ; conſtancy in pro- 
greſs. It is applied alike to good and 
ill, | | 

The king-becoming graces, 
Bounty, perſev rance, mercy, lowlineſs; 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Perſeverance keeps honour bright : 

To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion, 

Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. Shakeſp. 

They hate repentance more than perſeverance 
in a fault. King Charles. 

Wait -the ſeaſons of providence with patience 
and perſeverance in the duties of our calling, what 
difficulties ſoever we may encounter. L* Eftrange. 
Patience and perſeverance overcome the greateſt 
difficulties. Clariſſa. 

And perſeverance with his batter'd ſhield. Brooke. 

2. Continuance in a ſtate of grace. 

We place the grace of God in the throne, to 
rule and reign in the whole work of converſion, 
perſeverance, and ſalvation. Hammond. 

PERSEVE'RANT. adj. | perſeverant, Fr. 
per/everans, Latin.] Perſiſting; con- 
ſtant. | Ainſworth. 

To PERSEVE RE. v. #. | per/ſevero, Latin; 
per/everer, French. 'l his word was an- 
ciently accented leſs properly on the 

ſecond ſyllable.) To perſiſt in an at- 


tempt; not to give over; not to quit 
the deſign. 


But my rude mufick, which was wont to pleaſe 
Some dainty ears, cannot with any ſkill 

The dreadful tempeſt of her wrath appeaſe, 
Nor mygve the dolphin from her ſtubborn will; 
But in her pride the doth perſevere ſill, - Spenſer. 


' 


ecuted of | 
3. To importune much: as, he per/ecutes | 


| 7p PERSIST. v. . Legge, 
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Thrice happy, if they know 
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Thus beginning, thus we perſevere ; 
Our —— yet continue what th 
To perſevere in any evil courſe, makes v 
bappy in this life, and will certainly throw 0 . 
everlaſting torments in the next. * 
PERSEVE RINGLY, adv. [from perſv 
With perſeverance. 
Latin; 
perſiſter, Fr.] To perſevere; to = 
tinue firm; not to give over. 
Nothing can make a man happy, but 
ſhall laſt as long as he laſts; Gor dy wich 
ſoul ſhall per in being, not only when vl. 
pleaſure, and honour, but when time af on 
1 Ne 8 
IF they perfift in pointing their batteries wa 
particular perſons, no laws of war forbid the mak. 


ing repriſals. ; Audion 
Pers1'sTANCE. 4. %. [from perfif, Pr. 
PeRS1'STENCY. fiftence ſeems more 
proper. 


1. The 1 of perſiſting ; ſteadineſz; 
conſtancy ; perſeverance in good or bad. 
The love of God better can conſiſt with the 
indeliberate commiſſions of many fins, than with 
an allowed perſſtance in any one. Gov. of the Tongue, 
2. Obſtinacy ; obduracy ; contumacy, 
Thou think'ſt me as far in the devil's 
as thou and Falſtaff, for obduracy and perſiſtency, 
Sbakeſpeart, 


not receding from a purpoſe ; perſeyer. 
Ing. ä 
The protraQtive tryals of great Joye, 
To find perſiſtive conitancy in men. Shakeſpeare, 
PERSON. 2. J. [ per/onne, French; ger. 
ſona, Latin] 
1. Individual or particular man or woman, 
A perſon is a thinking intelligent being, that has 
reaſon and reflection, and can conſider itſelf a 
itſelf, the ſame thinking thing in different times 
and places. Like, 
2. Man or woman conſidered as oppoſed 
to things, or diſtin from them, 
A zeal for perſons is far more eaſy to be pervert. 
ed, than a zeal for things. Spratt, 
To that we owe the ſafety of our perſons and the 
propriety of our poſſeſſions. Atterbury, 
3. Individual ; man or woman. 


Increaſed by the addition of other perſons received 
into it. Peurſen. 


to mere corporal exiſtence, 
"Tis in her heart alone that you muſt reign; 
You'll find her perſon difficult to gain. Dryden» 
5. Man or woman conſidered as preſent, 
acting or ſuffering. 


My faculties nor perſon ; | 

"Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 

That virtue muſt go through. Shakeſpeart 
The rebels maintained the fight for a ſmall time, 


and for their perſons ſhewed no want of mor. 
FM. s ach, 


6. A general looſe term for à human 
being; one; a man. | 
Be a perſon's attainments ever ſo great, he ſhonld 
always remember that he is God's creature. Clarif 
7. One's ſelf ; not a repreſentative. 
When I purpoſed to make a war by my 


nant, 1 made declaration thereof to you by m 

chancellor ; but now that - row 2 you mi- 

upon France in perſon, I will declare it to 

ll. perſon, Bacon's Henry * 
Our Saviour in his own perſon, during the ti if 


ake a War 


| of his humiliation, duly obſerved the ſabbath 


Their happineſs, and erſevere upright ) ' Mita 
, 


&y wer. Dryden, | 


Wah, - 
ere. 


PERS1'STIVE. adj. [from perfP.) Steady; 


This was then the church, which was dal7 


4. Human being, conſidered with refpect 


If I am traduc'd by tongues which neither kn 


lieute - 


FER 
Ge fourth 'tonimandinent, ang af other legal iites 
und obſervations. 3 0, Pie. 
he king in perſon Sifits all around; 
- Comforts the ſick, congratulates the ſound, © 
And holds for thrice three days a royal feaſt, Dryd. 


pF reridur fer dae e 
It begtzat d all deſcription.  * _ - © Shakeſpeare. | 


. Man 5 women repapiphien 28,6 2eur 
tous Udo, OTE. 
All things are-lawfol unto me, ſaith the apoſtle, 
ſpeaking, as it ſremeth, in the peiſon of the 
chriſtian gentile for the maintenance of liberty in 
things indifferent N Hacoter. 
I beſe tables Cicero pronounced, under the perſen 
of Craſſus, were of more uſe and authority than all 
me books of the philoſophers. Ba ler on Learning. 
20, Chaator.-\; +8 AIR 6 T4 
Prom his firſt appearance! upon the ſtage; in his 
. new perſon of a ſycophant or jugler, inſtead. of his 
former perſon of a. prinee, he was expoſed to the 
* gerifion of the courtiers and the common people, 
who flocked about him, that one might know 
Fhere the owl was, by the flight of birds. Bacen. 
lie hath put on the perſon not of à robber and 
t murtherer, but of a traitor to the ſtate. Hayward. 
11. Character of office. | 
I then did uſe the perſon of your father; 
The image of his power lay then in me 
And in th adminiftration of his law, 
While I was buſy for the commonwealth, . 
Vour highneſs pleaſed to forget my place. Shakeſp. 
Ho different is the ſame man from himſelf, 
as he ſuſtains the perſon of a magiſtrate and that 
of a friend ? ä 
42. [In grammar.] The quality of the 
noun that modiſies the verb. BE 
Dorus the more bluſhed at her ſmiling, and ſhe 
the more ſmiled at his bluſhing ; becauſe he had, 
with the remembrance cf that plight he was in, 
forgot in ſpeaking of himſelf the third perſon. Sidney. 
I ſpeaking of himſelf in the firſt perſon ſingular 
has fo various meanings, his uſe of the firſt perſon 
plural is with greater latitude. ' Locke, 


rann adj. [from perſon.] 


1. Handſome; graceful; of good ap- 


pearance . ER Nh, 

Were it true that her ſon Ninias had ſuch a ſta- 
ture, az that Semiramis, who was very per ſarab le, 
could be taken for him; yet it. is unlikely that 
ſhe could have held the empire forty-two years after 
by any ſuch ſubtilty. | Raleigh. 

2. [In law.] One that may maintain 
any plea 1n a judicial court. Ainſworth. 
P:RSON GE. 7. . [| perſonage, French.] 
1. A conſiderable perſon; man or woman 
of eminence. atelf | 

It was a new fight fortune had prepared to 
thoſe woods, to ſee theſe great perſonages thus run 
one after the other. | Sidney. 

It is not eaſy to reſearch the actions of eminent 
Perſonages, how much they have blemiſhed by the 
envy of others, and what was, corrupted by their 
own felicity, F 

2. Exteriour appearance; air; ſtature. 
She hath made compare | 
Between. our ſtatures, ſhe hath urg'd his height ; 
And with her perſonage, her tall perſonage, . . 
She hath prevail'd with him. | n 
The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly 
in fafhion, in perſonage ſtately, in voice magnifi- 
cent, but ſomewhat empty of matter. Hayward. 
3. Character aſſumed. 0 80 
The great diverſion is maſking; the Venetians, 
naturally grave, love to give into the follies of ſuch 
ſeaſons, when diſguiſed in a faiſe perſonage. Addiſon. 
4. Che racter repreſentem.. 


Some perſons muſt be found out, already known | 


by hiſtory, whom we ma make the actors and per- 
Jonages of this fable. s ki 52 
Pe RSONAL. adj. | perſonel, French; per- 
| ſonalis, Latin.] | Ahh By 
'.. vs 1k 


In Belonging to men or women, not to 


| 


4 


* 


ö 


; 


| 


Broome. |. 


- I ſent your meſſage. 
There are many reaſons, why matters of ſuch | 
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2. Affecting individuals or particular peo- 
ple; peculiar; proper to him or her; 


racter. * „ 


For my part, 

I know no perſenal-cauſe to ſpurn at him; | 
But for the general. Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar. 

It could not mean, that Cain as elder had a 
natural . dominion over Abel, for the words are 
conditional; if thou doeſt well: and ſo perſonal to 
PF 2 , Locke. 
Publick reproofs of fin are general, though by 


this they loſe a great deal of their effect; but in- 


private conyerſations the application may be more 
perſonal, and the proofs When ſo directed come 
nome. ; , | Rogers. 
If he imagines' there may be no perſonal pride, 


vain fondneſs of themſelves, in thoſe that are | 


| patched and dreſſed out with ſo much glitter of art 
or ornament, let him only make the experiment. 
C 1 „ Laws 
3. Preſent ;-not acting by repreſentative. 
Ihe fav'rites that the abſent king CJ 
In deputation left, * |; 
When he was, perſoxal in the Iriſh war. Shakeſpeare. 
This immediate and perſonal ſpeaking of God 
Almighty to Abraham, Job, and Moſes, made 
not all his precepts and dictates, delivered in this 
manner, fimply and eternally moral ; for ſome of 
them were perſonal, and many of them ceremonial 
and judicial. | 9 3 
4. Exteriour; corporal. | | 
This heroick conftancy determined him to de- 
fire in marriage a-princeſs, whoſe pcrſonal charms 
were now become the leaſt part of her character. 
A = Addiſon. 
5. [Inlaw.] Something moveable ; ſome- 
thing appendant to the perſon, as mo- 
ney 3 not real, as land. 
is fin of kind not perſonal, | 
- But real and hereditary was. Davies. 
6. [In grammar. ] A perſonal verb is that 
which has all the regular modification 
of the three perſons; oppoſed to imper- 
ſonal, that has only the third. a 
PeRSONA'LITY. #. /. [from perſonal.] 
The exiſtence or individuality of any 
one. | 
Perſon belongs only to intelligent agents, ca- 
pable of a law, and happineſs and miſery: this per- 
ſonality extends itſelf beyond preſent exiſtence to 
what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, whereby it 
imputes to-itſelf paſt actions, juſt upon the ſame 
ground that it does the preſent. Locke. 
PERSONALLY. adv. from per/onal.] 
1. In perſon ; in preſence ; not by repre- 
ſentative. | | | | 
Approbation not only they give, who perſonally 
declare their aſſent by voice, ſign, or act, but 
alſo when others do it in their names. Hcoler. 
J could not perſonally deliver to her YT 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


* 


a wonderful nature ſhould not be taken notice of 

by thoſe Pagan writers, who lived before our Sa- 

viour's diſciples had perſonally appeared among them. 

| ; * — don. 

2. With reſpect to an individual; parti- 
cularly. 8 0 N 


She bore a mortal hatred to the houſe of Lan- 


caſter, and perſonally to the king. Bacon. 
3. With regard to numerical exiſtence. 
The converted man is perſonally the ſame he 


was before, and is neither born nor created a- new 


1 


in a proper literal ſenſe, © — Rogers. 


relating to one's private actions or cha- 
| = | \ + 36 Þ 
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7 Pi neonate. v. a. {from per ſonn, 


Latin. d 
1. To repreſent by a ſictitious or aſſumed 
character, ſo as to paſs for the pericn. 
repreſented. _ 
This lad was not to perſonate one, that had 
n long before taken out of his cradle, but & 
youth that had been brought up in a court, where 
infinite eyes had been upon him. Bacon. 
2. To repreſent by action or appearance 
to act. 7; E 
Herſelf a while ſhe lays afide, and makes 
Ready to perſonate a mortal part. Craſba c. 
3. To pretend hypocritically, with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 8 
It has been the conſtant practice of the Jeſuits 
to ſend over emiſſaries, with inſtructions to per- 
ſenate themſelves members of the ſeveral iefts 
amongſt, us. f a Swift. g 
4. To counterfeit; to feign. Little in 
fer? | 
Piety is oppoſed to that perſonared devotidn under 
which any kind of impiety is diſguiſed. Hammond. 
Thus have L played with the dogmatiſt in a per- 
ſonated ſcepticiſm, | Glanville's Scepfis. 
5. To reſemble.  DE0% 
The lofty cedar perfonates the. Shakeſpeare. 


6. To make a repreſentative of, as in 


picture. Out of uſe. | 

Whoſe eyes are on this ſovereign lady fixt, 
One do I perſonate of Timon's frame, 7 
Whom fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her. 


Shakeſpeare. 
7. To deſcribe. Our of ufe. 

1 am thinking what I ſhall ſay; it muſt be @ 
perſonating of himſelf z a ſatyr againſt the ſoftneſs 
of proſperity, * | | Shakeſpeare. 

I will drop in his way. ſome obſcure epiſtles of 
love, wherein, by the colour of his beard, the 
ſhape of his leg, the manner of his gait,” the 
expreſſure of his eye, forchead, and complexion 
he ſhall find himſelf moſt feelingly perſonated. Shak. 

PeRSONA'TION. #. J. from perſenate.] 

Counterfeiting of another perſon. 
This being one of the ſtrangeſt examples of 2 
perſanation that ever was, it deſerveth to be diſ- 

covered and related at the full. Bacon. 


PERSONIFICA'TION. 2. . [from per- 
ſoniſy.] Proſopopœia; the change of 
things to perſons: as . 5 

Confufion heard his voice. Milton. 

To PERSO'N1FY. v. a. [from perſen.] To 

change from a thing to a perſon. 

PERSPECTIVE. 2. J. | perſpe#if, French; 

"after, Laun 7 

1. A glaſs through which things are 
viewed. 3 PN 

If it tend to danger, they turn about the per- 
ſpective, and ſhew it ſo little, that he cah ſcarce 
diſcern it. SA Denham. 

It may import us in this calm, to hearken ta 
the ſtorms raiſing abroad; and by the beſt per- 
ſpectiuei, to diſcover from what coaft they breaks, 

, | N N 5 Temple. 

You hold the glaſs, but turn the perſpeFive, 

And farther off the leſſen'd object drive. Dryden. 

Faith for reaſon's glimmering light ſhall give 
Her immortal perſpective. i Prior. 


2. The ſcience by which things are ranged 


in picture, according to their appearance 
in their real ſituation. f 
Medals. have repreſented their buildings accord- 


ing to the rules of perſpefive. Addiſon.on Medals, 


3. View 1 viſto. 5 gert. 
Lofty trees, with ſacred ſhades, 
And perſpectiwes of pleaſant glades, _ 7 
Where nymphs of brighteſt form appear. Dryden. 
Pe"rSPECTIVE. 
ſcience of viſion ; optick ; optical. , 
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houſes, where we make Hair cometh not e the palms of the hands people, bat male them conceive, by a7 

demonſtrations of all lights and radiations; and or ſoles of the feet, which are parts more perſpir- | e of dellvery of the K ge bre 
out of things uncoloured and tranſparent, we can] able: and children are not hairy, for that their] ſelf was the author or principal per "of . 
repreſent unto you all ſeveral colours. Bacon. ſkins are moſt perſpirable. Bacon. counſel. Ka * 
PERSPICA'CIOUS. adj. I perſpicax, Lat.] | © That this attraction is performed by effluvium, ; tie ſoon ie mod — 
Qaickſighted ; ſharp of fight. is plain and granted by moſt ; for eleAricks will] By ſuch perſuaders as are held upright, Dania, 

It is ice and tender in feeling, as it can be | dot commonly attract, unleſs they become perſpir- Hunger and thirſt at once, 
is as nice an g. | | , | 

per ſpicacious and quick in ſeeing. . > (11,7 eu. Pow'rful perſuaders! quicken'd at the ſcent 
Pzagpica'ciousntys. 2, , {from fer. PeRSPIRA'TION. 3. /. [from perſpire.] Oft that alluring fruit, urg'd me fo keen. Aft, 
' ſdicacious,] Quicknefſs of ſight. | Excretion by,the cuticular pores. | PERSUA SIBLE. adj. [ perſuaſibilic, Lat. 


ERSPICACITY. #. /. 
Quickneſs of ſight. 


ticks there is no opacity. | 
PRRSPICIEN CB. 2. /. [ perſpiciens, Lat.] 
The act of looking ſharply. Die. 
Pe"r$PICIL. 2. J. [ perſpicillum, Lat.] A 
glaſs through which things are viewed; 
an Optick glaſs. Little uſed. 
Let truth be 
Ne'er ſo far diſtant, yet chronology, 
Sharp-ſighted as the eagle's eye, that can 
Out-ſtare the broad-beam'd day's meridian, 
Will have a perſpicil to find her out, 
And through the night of error and dark doubt, 
Diſcern the dawn of truth's eternal ray, 
As when the roſy morn buds into day. * N 
The R as well as the needle, hath en- 
larged habitable world. Glanwville's Sceꝑſit. 
ERSPICU ITY. 2. J. | perſpicuite, French; 
from per/picuons. | 
1. Tran 
neĩty. 
As for diaphaneity and perſpicuity, it enjoyeth 
that moſt eminently, as having its earthy and 
ſalinous parts ſo exactly reſolved, that its body is 
left imporous. Brown. 
2. Clearneſs to the mind; eaſineſs to be 
underſtood ; freedom from obſcurity or 
ambiguity. | | th 
The verfes containing precepts, have not fo 
much need of ornament as of perſpicuity. Dryden. 
Perſpicuity conſiſts in the uſing of proper terms 
for the thoughts, which a man would have paſs 
from his own mind into that of another's. Locke, 
PERSPI'CUOUS. adj. [| perſpicuns, Lat.] 
1. Tranſparent ; clear; ſuch as may be 
ſeen through ; diaphanous ; tranſlucent ; 
not opake. | | 
As contrary caufes produce the like effects, ſo 
even the ſame proceed from black and white; for 
the clear and perſpicuous body effecteth white, and 
that white a black. f Peacham. 
2. Clear to the underſtanding; not ob- 


ſcure ; not ambiguous. 
The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, 
Whoſe groſſneſs little characters ſum up. Shakeſp. 
All this is fo perſpicuous, ſo undeniable, that I 
need not be over induſtriousin the proof of it. Spratt. 
PerSPIcuvouvsLY. adv. [| from per/picu- 
ous,] Clearly ; not obſcurely. 
The caſe is no fooner made than reſolved ; if it 
de made not enwrapped, but plainly and perſpicu- 
ouſly. Bacon. 
PERSPTCVOUSN ESS. . /. | from perſpi- 
cucut.] Clearneſs; freedom from ob- 
ſcurity ; tranſparence; diapbaneity. 
Pers?) RABLE. adj. from perſpire.] 
1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticu- 


lar pores. 

In an animal under a courſe of hard labour, 
aliment too vaporous or perſpirable will ſubject it 
to too ſtrong a perſpiration, debility, and ſudden 
death Arbutbret en Aliments. 

2. Perſpiring z emitting perſpiration, Not 
proper. 3. 


= 


P 


ſparency ; tranſlucency ; diapha- 


[ perſpicacite, Fr.] 


He that laid the foundations of the earth cannot 
be excluded the ſecrecy of the mountains; nor can 
there any thing eſcape the perſpicacity of thoſe 
eyes, which were before light, and in whoſe op- 
Breawn. 


1 * — 
. 


Inſenſible perſpiration is the laſt and moſt perfect 
action of animal digeſtion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
PERSPI'RATIVE, adj. [from perſpire.] 
Performing the act of perſpiration. 
To PERSPIRE. v. . [ per/pire, Latig. ] 
1. To perform excretion by the cuticular 
2. To be excreted by the ſcin. 
Water, milk, whey, taken without much exer- 
ciſe, ſo as to make them perſpire, relax the belly, 
Arbutbnot. 
To PERSTRI'NGE. v. 4. | perſtringo, Lat.] 
To graze upon; to glance upon. Die. 
PERSUA"DABLE. adj, [from perſuade.] 
Such as may be perſuaded. - * 
To PERSUA DE. v. a. | perſuades, Lat. 
perſuader, French. ] | 
1, To bring to any 292 opinion. 
Let every man be fully perſuaded in his own 
| mind. Romans. 
We are perſuaded better things of you, and 
' things that accompany ſalvation. Hebrews, vi. 9. 
Joy over them that are perſuaded to ſalvation. 
| # 2 Eſdras, vii. 
Let a man be ever ſo well perſuaded of the ad- 
vantages of virtue, yet, till he hungers and thirſts 
after righteouſneſs, his will will not be determined 
to any action in purſuit of this confeſſed great 
good. - Locke. 
they have here no abiding place, but are only in 
their paſſage to the heavenly Jeruſalem. Mate. 


2. To influence by argument or expoſtu- 
lation. Perſuaſion ſeems rather appli- 
cable to the paſſions, and argument to the 


reaſon ; but this is not always obſerved. 
Philoclea's beauty not only perſuaded, but fo 
perſuaded as all hearts muſt yield : Pamela's beauty 

_ uſed violence, and ſuch as no heart could reſiſt. 
| | <9 Sidney. 
They that were with Simon, being led with 
To fitcroſs-leg'd, or with our fingers pectinated, 
is accounted bad, and friends will perſuade us from 
88 it. Brawn. 
How incongruous would it be for a mathema- 
tician to perſuade with elequence to uſe all imagin- 
able infinuations and intreaties that he might pre- 
vail with his hearers to believe that three and 
three make fix. Wilkins. 
I ſhould be glad, if I could perſuade him to 
write ſuch another critick on any thing of mine; 
for when he condemns any. of my poems, he 

makes the world have a better opinion of them. 
. ; / X Dryden. 
3. To inculcate by argument or expoſtu- 

n e 

To children, afraid of vain images, we perſuade 
confidence by making them handle and look nearer 
ſuch things. 8 Taylor. 
4. To treat by perſuaſion. A mode of 


ſpeech not in uſe. 
Twenty merchants have all perſuaded with him; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 

Of forfeiture. 


who influences by perſuaſion; an im- 
portunate adviſer. | 


| A 
The earl, ſpeaking in that imperious language 


wherein the king had written, did not irritate the 


Men ſhould ſeriouſly perſuade themſelves, that | 


covetouſneſs, were perſuaded for money. 2 Macs x. | 


LE, | Shakeſpeare, | 
PERSUA DER. 2. J. [from perſuade.] One | 


perſuaſible, Fr. from perſuades, Lati 
To be influenced by perſuaſion. as 
It makes us apprehend our own intereſt in 
obedience, makes us tractable and Perſuaſble, c 
trary to. that brutich Kubbornneſs of the hort a., 
. mule, which the Pſalmiſt reproaches. 
Nine Ar 1 3 Government of the Tngur 
PeRSUA'SIBLENESS. #. from ferjua. 
 fible:] The quality of being flexible 
by perſuaſion. | 
PersUA'SION. 3. J. [ perſuaſion, French. 
from perſuaſus, Latin. } : 
1. The act of perſuading ; the act of in. 
fluencing by expoſtulation ; the act of 
gaining or attempting the paſſions, 
If 't prove thy fortune, Polydore, to co 
For thou haſt all the arts of fine perſuaſſon, 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs, 


. Ot 

2. The flate of being perſuaded ; opinion. 
The moſt certain token of evident goodneſ; is, 

-f the general perſuaſion of all men does ſo account 


. ; . Hooker, 
You are abus'd in too bold a perſuaſion. Shake(p, 
When we have no other certainty of being in te 

right, but our own perſuaſions that we are fo; this 
may often be but making one error the gage for 
another, Government of the Tongue. 
The obedient and the men of practice ſhall ride 
upon thoſe clouds, and triumph over their preſent 
imperfections; till perſuaſion paſs into knowledge, 
and knowledge advance into ailurance, and all 
come at length to be completed in the beatifick 
viſion. * GW » 3 514-26 0 his 
PErRSUA'SIVE. adj, [ perſuafif, French; 
from perſuade.] Having the power of 
perſuading; having. influence on the 
paſſtons. | 
In prayer, we do not' ſo much reſpect what pre- 
cepts art deliyereth, touching the method of per- 
ſuaſive utterance in the preſence of great men, as 
what doth moſt avail to our own edification in piety 
and godly zeal. Hecker, 


— 


for the of *fuafrve as for the conſult, touching the 
means that may conduee unto the enterprize. Bac. 
Notwithſtanding the weight and fitneſs of the 
arguments to perſuade, and the light of man's in- 
tellect to meet this perſuaſive evidence with a ſuit- 
able aſſent, no aſſent followed, nor were men thereby 
actually perſuaded. | S$or:hs 
PERSUA'SIVELY. adv. [from perſuaſive. | 
In ſuch a manner as to perſuade. 
| The ſerpent with me 
Perſuaſively bath fo prevail'd, that I 
Haye alſo taſted. 8 Milton. 
Many who live upon their eſtates cannot ſo much 
as tell a ſtory, much leſs ſpeak clearly and peu 
Kvely in any buſineſs. Locte. 


PerSUA'SIVENESS, #./. [from perſuaſive] 
Influence on the paſſions. : 
An opinion of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work 
being as neceſſary to found a purpoſe of under- 
| 1 ity as either tho 2 of — 
or the . perſuaſruveneſs ot promutes, or | ; 
* E. . | 7 Fundamentals, 
PersSUA'SORY. adj, ¶ perſuaſorius, Lat. 
from perſuade.] Having the power to 
perſuade. neee 
| Neither is this perſuaſory. Browns 


©" PERT, 


Let Martius reſume his farther diſcourſe, as well 
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| © 644. bert, Welſh ; pert, Dutch; 1 relation to the matter in hand; pro- ſwaying the infiruftions of honeſty, and ſenſuality 
IE - [f 8 | x | Soy | | y priety to the purpoſe ; Mr gens, | ferturbing the reaſonable commands of virtue. Brown. 


e i: ſmart. I, I have ſhewn the fitneſs and pertinency of the AL IO, TRY : 
8 1 Ne 4 a0 nimbie tpirtt of mirth 7 |" apoitle's diſcourſe to the Nr e ee 
Turn melancholy forth to funeralss Shakeſpeare. | whereby it appeareth that he was no babbler, and emiſphere. rows 


dld not talk at random. ; Bentley, | PERTURBATION. 2. J | perturbatio, Lat. 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Milton. | PE RTINENT, adj. | pertinens, Latin; pertur bation, French. )] 
From pert to ſtupid finks ſupinely down, pertinent, French. ] | 


K ** 


The acceſſion or ſeceſſion of bodies from the 


: | 1. Diſquiet of mind; deprivation of tran- 
In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. Spectator. | 1, Related to the matter in hand; juſt to quillity. OY 
2. Saucy ; petulant; with bold and gar- the purpoſe; not uſeleſs to the end Love was not in their looks, either to God, 


8 


r 


us loquacit 7. f . "I . Nor to each other: but apparent guilt, | 
* 8 . the ſame liberty, 1 3 APP "_ not foreign from And ſhame, and perturbation, and deſpair. Milton. 
and grow pert upon their maſters ; and when this 2 1 ing intended. . | The ſoul, as it is more immediately and ſtrongly 
1 faucineſs became univerſal, | what leſs miſchief My caution was more per 1 TELE affected by this part, ſo doth it manifeſt all its 
could be expected than an old Scythian rebellion? Than the rebuke you give it. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. paſſions and perturbations by it. Ray. 
| 13 | Collier on Pride. | I ſet down, out of experience in buſineſs, and 2. Reſtleſſneſs of paſſions. 


converſation in books, what I thought pertinent to 


A lady bids me in a very pert manner mind my this buſineſs. Natures; that have much heat, and great and 


: 1 i Bacon. ; . - 
pag _— r * Here I ſhall ſeem a little to digreſs, but you will 3 2 gr 4 * rd bs vgs y Le 
, linen» 5 by tad by find it pertinent. . ey P 1 nb Jays 
| , het | e could find pertinent treatiſes of it in books ws 2 F 5 7 
Scarce liſt'ned to their idle chat, that would. reach all the varticulars of a man's be. 3: Diſturbance; diſorder; confuſion; com- 


Further than ſometimes by a frown, Thr ion gag arr hey a | . 
| "Swi - ned example would ſpoil motion, . | 
When thy gone es ee I all ; n Locks. Although the long difſentions ef the two houſes 


To PERTAIN. v. u. [2 ertineo, Latin. ] 2. Rel ing: ing: | : had had lucid intervals, yet they did ever hang 
To belong; to relate. ating ; regarding; concerning, In over the kingdom, ready to break forth into new 


As men hate thoſe that affect that honour by | = ſenſe the * d now uſed is pertain- perturbations and calamities, Bacon. 
iti hich pertaineth not to them, ſo are they | . ; : iſauiet. . 
—— who through fear betray the p per | Men ſhall have juſt cauſe, when any thing per- 4 e fart golden care! 
which they have. Hayward, | #inent unto faith and religion is doubted of, the That keep'ft the ports of ſlumber open wide 


A cheveron or rafter of an houſe, a very honout- more willingly to incline their minds towards that To many a watchful night: ſleep with it now, 


able bearing, is never ſeen in the coat of a king, which the ſentence of ſo grave, wiſe and learned in Yet not ſo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet 

becauſe it pertaineth to a mechanical profeſſion. that faculty ſhall judge moſt ſoynid. Hooker. As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 
PerTEREBRA TION. 2. /. [per and tere-| Appoſitely ; to the purppſe. | 5. Commotion of paſſions. | 

bratio, Latin. ] The act of. boring e modeſt and reſerved in the preſence of thy Reſtore yourſelves unto your temper, fathers ; 

through | Ainſworth, | Þ*tters, ſpeaking little, anſwering pertinently, not | And, without perturbation, hear me ſpeak. 

8 5 N 4 interpoſing without leave or reaſons Taylor. | B 
PeRTINA CIOUS. adj, [from pertinax.] | p.- Tay a | en Jonſon. 
1. Obſtinate ; ſtubborn ; perverſely reſo- | * * ,FTIXENT NESS, x. /. [from pertinent. II PxRTURBA"TOUR. 2. J. [ perturbator, Lat. 

* k * Appoſiteneſs. i Did. perturbateur, French.) Raiſer of com- 
One of the difllatees peel t Dec! harder PeRT1 NGENT. adj. | pertingens, Latin. ] ' motions. | 
ſon to be fo bold, ſo troubleſome and illogical in Reaching to; touching. Die. Pt RTU'SED. adj. [ pertu/ſus, Lat.] Bored; 
the diſpute, as forced him to ſay, that he had | PE'RTLY. adv. [from pert.] punched; pierced with holes. Di. 
rr Briſkly ; ſmartly. 5 | PexTU'SION. 3. J. [from pertuſus, Lat.] 

fidence and leſs abilities. allon. I find no other difference betwixt the common 1. The act of piercin g or punchin 
2. Reſolute ; conſtant ; ſteady. | | town-wits and the downright country fools, than | * ly 8. 


The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates's 
the laſt neither in the right nor 2 L TI TTL, 5 
Pope. | 2. Hole made by punching or piercing. 


Diligence is a ſteady, conſtant, and pertinacious | that the firſt are pou in the wrong, with a little 
ftuly, that naturally leads the ſoul into the know. | more gaiety; an 
ledge of that, which at firſt ſeemed locked up | the wrong. 


from it. | South, | 2, Saucily; petulantly. | ; IF 
PeRTINA CIOUSLY. adv. [from pertina- Yonder walls, that pertly front your town, rer 
over a fruit the better, if ſome few pertuſſons be 
cious.] Obſtinately ; ſtubbornly. 2 wy whoſe _ tops do * Go clouds, | made in the pot. * ; Wo. 
They deny that freedom to me, which they per- ne tgpeares 7 PERVA DE. v. 4. [ per vado, Latin. 
tinaciouſly challenge to themſelves. King Charles. en you pertiy raiſe your inout, P th h : 
Others have ſought to eaſe themſelves of all the | F leer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout; a 1. 10 pals througn an aperture; to per- 
evil of affliction by diſputing ſubtilly againſt it, and | This, among Hibernian aſſe ss,, ; meate. 1 TT 
pertinaciouſly maintaining that afflictions are no real For ſheer wit, and humour paſſes. Swift, The labour d chyle pervades the pores 
evils, but only in imagination. Tillotſon, | PE'RTNESS.. n. J | from pert.] In all the arterial perforated ſhores. Blackmiore, 
Muetals 8 reſiſt all tranſmutation; and | 1, Briſk folly ; ſaucineſs ; petulance. Paper dipped in water or oil, the oculus mundi 
though one would ink they were turned into a Dulneſs delighted ey d the lively dunce, , ſtone ſteeped In water, linen-cloth oiled Or var- 


der emo ſubſtance, yet they do but as it were lurk | - Remembring the herſelf was pertneſs once. Pope. | rp ie meu _ 1 in ſuch 
under a vizard. 8 Ray. 2. Petty livelineſs; ſpritelineſs without | buen pn atmen Fedde mneir Uttle pores, 


. | PEE "hee" * become by that tranſ} - | 
ie 1. J. [ pertinacia, | force, dignity, or ſolidity. a y that means more parent or mans | 
ERTINA CIOUSNESS, Latin; from There is in Shafteſbury's works a lively pertneſs | > To paſs through the whole extenſion 107 
pertinacious. | f L and a parade of literature; but it is hard that xe P | 8 . 2 IA 
Obs; ** : Matter, once bereaved of motion, cannot of itſelf 1115 
* bltinacy ; ſtubbornneſs, _ ſhould be bound to admire the reveries. Watts. acquire it again, nor till it be ſtruck by ſome other- | il | 
of reply was included a very groſs miſtake, PERTRA NSIENT, adj. [ pertran/iens, Lat.] 1 body from without, or be intrinfically moved by h 17 
and if with pertinacity maintained, a capital errour. - Paſling over. | ick. an immaterial ſelf- active ſubſtance, that can pene- 1 i 5 
2. Refolution'7 lndlandntt” ©. Brown: | To PERTU'RB. v. a. ¶ perturbo, | ate and * 1 Bentley. 1 
P E'RTIN ACy ; 77 | 4 . To PERTURBATE. Latin. : EC POW eee the whole? Thomſax. 4 11 
1. Obſtinacy ec [ 443 e Fand. 1. To diſquiet; to diſturb; to deprive off PENVA“SION. n. / {from pervade.] The KIA 
' 1. 14cy 3 Rtubbornnels ; iſtency. tranquillity. 45 3 5. Pony 
dem out Perfinacy is ſuch, that when you drive pak mh provid Git... eee 22 0f-pervadipg or pefiing thro — - 
ot one form, they aſſume another. Duppa. | His waſting fleſh with anguiſh burns . en made er by the ingreſs and 


It holds forth tranſcurſions of the atoms of fire, than by the 


the pertin F ill fortune, in lere . 
purſuing people into 4451 ere And his perturbed ſoul within him mourns. Sandys. bare propagation of that motion, with which fire 


2. Reſolution ; „ 2. To diſorder; to confule ; to put out beats upon the outſide of the veſſels, that con- 
, , yy of regularity. tian the matter to be melted ; both thoſe kinds of 


St, Gorgoni N . 3 W * 
till ſhe obtained 5 BY paſa And 7742 ; They are content to ſuffer the penalties annexed, | fluidity, aſcribed to ſaltpetre, will appear to be 


Ide | CE, a 7. oe [from | pertineo, rather than perturb the publick peace. X. Charles. cauſed by the perwaſicn of a foreign body. Boyle 
TIN ENC Yo 


F | . The inſervient and brutal faculties controuled  PE'RVERSE. ad;. [ pervers, French; Per- 
Latin. Juttneſs of | the ſuggeſtions of truth; pleaſure and profit oyer- ] verſus, Latin . i 17 


Rr 7 1. Diſtorted 


of 


e e 
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PER 
x. Diſtorted from 


Perwerſe, all 
2. Obſtinate in the wrong ; 
untraftable. | 
Thou for the teſtimony of truth haſt. born 
Univerſal reproach ; far worſe to bear 
Than violence ; for this was all thy care, =p 
To ſtand approv'd in fight of God, though worlds 
Judg'd thee perverſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
To fo ” pang a ſex all grace is vain, 
It gives them courage to offend again» 
3. Petulant ; vexatious; peeviſh ; deſirous 
to croſs and vex; croſs. | 
| O gentle Romeo, 
If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully, 
Or if you think I am too quickly won, 
I'IU frown and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 
So thou wilt wooe : but elſe not for the world. Shak. 


PerveRSELY. adv. [from perver/e.] 
With intent to vex ; peeviſhly ; vexa- 
tiouſly; ſpitefully ; croſsly ; with petty 
malignity. 


the right. 
And nature breeds _. 
monſtrous, all prodigious things. Milt. 


Men perwerſely take up picques and Aiſpleafures 


at others, and then every opinion of the diſliked 
perſon muſt partake of his fate. Decay of Piety. 
Men that do not perwerſely uſe their words, or 
on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake 
the fignification of the names of fimple ideas. Locke. 
A patriot is a dangerous poſt, 
When wanted by his country moſt, 
Perverſely comes in evil times, 
Where virtues are imputed crimes. Sevift. 
PeRVE RSENESS. 2. /. [from perwerſe.] 
1. Petulance; peeviſhneſs ; ſpiteful croſſ- 
. neſs. 
Virtue hath ſome perwerſeneſs ; for ſhe will 
Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Denne. 
Her whom he wiſhes moſt, ſhall ſeldom gain 


Through her perwerſencſs ; but ſhall ſec her gain'd - | 


By a far worſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The perwerſeneſs of my fate is ſuch, 


That he's not mine, becauſe he's mine too much. 

Dryden. 

When a friend in kindneſs tries "2 
To ſhew you where your error lies, 
Conviction does but more incenſe ; 

' Perwerſeneſs is your whole defence. Swift. 


2. Perverſion; corruption. Not in uſe. 
Neither can this be meant of evil governours or 
tyrants ; for they are often eſtabliſhed as lawful 
potentates; but of ſome perwerſeneſs and defection 
in the nation itſelf, | Bacon. 
PeRve'RsS10N. 2. . [| perverſſon, French; 
from perver/e.] The act of pervert- 


ing; change to ſomething worſe, 
Women to govern men, ſlaves freemen, are 
much in the ſame degree; all being total viola- 
tions and perwerſions of the laws of nature and na- 
tions. Bacon. 
He ſuppoſes that whole reverend body are ſo 
far from diſliking popery, that the hopes of en- 
joying the abby lands would be an effectual in- 
'citement to their perverſion, Swift, 


Perve'RsSITY. 2. /. [| perverfite, French; 


from perver/e.] Perverſeneſs ; croſſneſs. 
What ftrange perwerfity is this of man 
When twas a crime to taſte th' inlightning tree, 
He could not then his hand refrain. Nerris. 


To PERVERT. v. a. 


pervertir, French. |] 


1. To diſtort from the true end or purpoſe. 
Inſtead of good they may work ill, and perwert 
juſtice to extreme injuſtice. Spenſ. State of 13 
If thou ſeeſt the oppreflion of the poor, and vio- 

lent perverting of juſtice in a province, marvel not. 
Ecclus. v. 8. 


[ perwerta, Latin; 


If then his providence 
Out of our evil ſeck to bring forth good, 
Our labour muſt be to perwert that end, 
And out of goog till to find means of evil. Milton. 


4 


Dryden." 


_— 


| 
| 


1 


] 


| 


ſtubborn ; | 


PzxveRTER. ». . [from pervert.) | 
1. One that changes any thing from good 


2. One who diſtorts 


1 
PERVE RTIBLE. 2%. | from per vert. That 
PERVICA “CIO US. agj. [ pervicax, Lat.] 


PERVIcAcious lv. adv. | 
f 1 
PERVIcAcCIOUSN ESS. 72. /. [Pervicacia, 
PRAvICA CIT. | 
PE*RVICACY. 


PEK VIOUS. adj. [ pervius, Latin.] 
1. Admitting 


2. Pervading ; permeating. This ſenſe | 


Pz*RviousNess. . / from perwvrous, | 


CY 


. 


He has perverted my meaning by his glofſes3:and I pet him on a linen cap, and his, perde one 


( 


2. To corrupt; to 
oppoſed to convert, which is to turn 
g | 


[neſs is the nrſt principle of the wortd ; by darkneſs / 


 PERUCKE. 2. . [| perugue, French. ] 
cap of falſe hair; a periwig. it. $f 


” 7 3 
"ER 


interpreted my words into blaſphemy, of Which 
they were not guilty. | en. 
Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this cave 
of the nymphs with more piety than judgment; 
and another perſon has perwerted it into obſcenity; 
and both allegorically. Broome. 

We cannot charge any thing upon their nature, 
till we take care that It is per verted by their edu- 
cation. We 


turn from the right; 


from the wrong to the right. 


The heinous and deſpiteful act 
Of Satan, done in Paradiſe, and how 
He in the ſerpent had perwerted Eve, 
Her huſband ſhe, to taſte the fatal fruit, 
Was known in heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

The ſubtle practices of Eudoxius, biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, in perwerting and corrupting the 
moſt pious emperor Valens. Waterland. 


3 7 


e 455 

Where a child finds his own parents his perwer- 
ters, he cannot be ſo properly born, as damned into | 
the world. - South. 
any thing from the 
right purpoſe. Þ_, | 

e that reads a prohibition in a divine law, 

had need be well ſatisfied about the ſenſe he gives 
it, leſt he incur the wrath of God, and be found.a 
perverter of his law. | 


may be eaſily perverted. 'Ain/avorth. 
Spitefully obſtinate ; peeviſhly contu- 
macious. 


May private "devotions be efficacious upon the 
mind of one of the moſt perwicacious young crea- 


tures ! 8 ; Clariſſa. 
Gondibert was in fight audacious, | 
But in his ale moſt pervicacious. Denham. 


from pervica- 


cious.] With ſpiteful obftinacy, 
Latin; from 
Spiteful obſtinaey. 


paſſage; capable of being 
permeated, | | | 


The Egyptians uſed 


ö 
N 
| 


to lay, that unknown dark- 


they mean God, whole ſecrets are perwious to no 

eye. | Taylor. 

Leda's twins, 

Conſpicuous both, and both in act to throw 

Their trembling lances brandifh*d at the foe, | 

Nor had they miſs'd ; but he to thickets fled, 

Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not perviews to the 

ſtced. | | Dryden. 

Thoſe lodged in other earth, more lax and per- 

vous, decayed in tract of time, and rotted at length. | 

Woodward. 


| 


is not proper. | 


What is this little, agile, perwious fire, 
Thisflutt'ring motion which we call the mind? Pricr. 


Quality of admitting a paſſage, 
The pervioulneſs of our receiver to à body much | 
more ſubtile than air, proceeded partly from the 
loofer texture of chat glaſs the receiver was made 
of, and partly from the enormous heat, which 
opened the pores of the glaſs. | 
There will be found another difference befides 
that of perviouſneſi. Heolder's Elements of Speech. 
" A 


Bayle. | 


| 1 7 ilemns 
To PER UKE. v. 4. [fro the noun. T | 
| Re Ti 


4 


that. 


dreſs in adſcititious haift. 


PERU KEMAKER. . perule and Maker.) 


PERVU“sAL. . 
of reading. 


. - 


2 


4 


1. To read, 


1 


That they have caught the king. 


; . g Suryey d. 
PER “s 


PRSA“ DE. 1. . 


author whom he peru ſes. 
2. To obſerve ; to examine. - ** 


A maker of perukes; a wigmaker, 
J. [from pernſe.] "The a8 


3 „ k 
As pieces of miniature muſt be allowed a Cloſer 


| inſpection, ſo this tteatiſe requires application in 


* 


the peruſal. | ORD On 
If upon a new peruſal you think it is 


oodwart, 
Written in 


the very ſpirit ' of the ancients, it deſerves you; 


care, and is capable of being improved. Atters, 


Þeruſe this writing here, and thou ſhalt knoy 
The treaſon. Shakeſpeare's Richard Il. 
| The petitions being thus prepared, do you con. 
ſtantly ſet apart an hour in a day to peruſe thoſe 
petitions. 5 Ps 1 

Carefully obſerve, whether he taſtes the dia. 
guiſhing perfections or the ſpecifick qualities of the 

| Addiſ.ny/ 


J hear the enemy; | 


Out ſotne light horfemen, and peruſe their wings. 


| Shaheſpeere, 

| I've perus' d her well! 

Beauty and honour in her are ſo mingled, 

Sbale peur. 

"Myſelf 1 then perus d, and umb by lim 
. RL Milten's Paradiſe Lf 
BR x. /. ¶ from peruſe.) A reader; 

examiner. el mr ons hoc bb 
The difficulties and heſitations of every one will 
be according to the capacity of each peruſer, aud 
as his penetration into nature is greater or leſs, 
Woodward. 


5 
* 
* 


Peſade is a motion a horſe makes in raiſing or 
lifting up his forequarters, keeping his hind legs 
upon the ground without ſtirring. Farrier's Did. 


Pe'ssary. z. /. | pelſaire, French. ] 1s an 


pervuicacious. ] 


oblong form of medicine, made t9 


thruſt up into the uterus upon ſome ex- 
traordinary occaſions. 


Of cantharides he preſcribes five in. a peſlary, 
cutting off their heads and feet, mixt mo _ 
* butt net. 


PEST. . /. [pefte, French; peſtis, Lat. 
1. Plague; peſtilence. . 


Let fierce Achilles 


The god propitiate, and the . aſſuage. Pip» 


2. Any thing miſchievous or deſtructive. 


. Itſelf for being there ? 


| the people, that contradictions 


At her words the helliſh 29% | 
Forbore. | Ener: Paradiſe Lf 

Of all virtues juſtice is the beſt ; 
Valour without it is a common peſt. __ Walkers 

The pg a virgin's face and boſom bears, 
High on her crown a rifing ſnake appears, 


Guards her black front, and hiſſes in ber hairs- | 


Pipes 


To P&'STER. v. @. [ pefter, French. ] 85 
1. To diſturb; to 


perplex; to haraſs; (0 
turmoil. | 
Who then fhall blame 
His peſter*d ſenſes to recoil and tart, 
When all that is within him does condemn * 
Shakeſpeare's We e 
He hath not fail'd to peſter us with mens 
Importing the ſarrender of thoſe lands» La 
We are pefered with mice and rats, an a Atheil. 
end the cat is very ſerviceable. Mare 2 1. Torld 
A multitude of ſcribblers daily gel © 1, 
with their inſufferable ſtuff. 2 ug Alu le 
They did ſo much peſter the Ser nd 
| nem 28 
By e 8h. 


by Rahbies were equaily revered 
ho 


'pnfaltible will of God. 


* 
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At bone he as purſe d wich nolſe ; 
Abroad was ape by the boys. Jen! 
JTo encumber. | 
MI hf "- Fitches\andipeaſe 
For $f ring too much on à hovel they hy. Tuſſer. 
The p4 crowding near within the peſter'd 
room. Drayton. 
Confin'd and pęſter d in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Milton. 
Px "6TERER- 1. J. [from peſter.] One 
that peſters or diſt urban. 
Pe'sTEROUS. adj [from pefter,] Encum- 
.  bering 3 cumberſome. © + - * 
In the ſtatute againſt vagabonds note the diſ- 
ke the parliament had of gaoling them, as that 
/ awhich was chargeable, peſterous, and of no open 
example» 1 8 Bacon's Henry VII. 
Pr'sTHOUSE. u. J [from peſt and houſe. } 
An hoſpital for perſons infected with 
the plagde. | | 


: 


Pes:r1 FEROUS, adj. [from peftifer, Lat.] | 


1. Deſtructive; miſchievous, 
Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, _ . 
Thy leud, petif*rous, and diſſentious pranks, 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakeſpeare. 
You, that have 1 and _ ſuch 
ferous reports ot men no , muſt die. 
ee | 5 Sbaleſpeare. 


2. Peſtilential; malignant; infectious. 


It is eafy to conceive how the ſteams of peſti fer- 


cus bodies taint the air, while-they are alive and hot. 
Pe's$TILENCE. #./. [ peftilence, Fr. pefti- 
lentia, Latin.] Plague; peſt ; conta- 
gious diſtemper. . Pu 
The red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 
And occupations periſh. Shakeſpeare. 
When my eyes beheld Olivia firſt, 
Methought ſhe purg'd the air of peſlilence. Shakeſp. 


P:"5TILENT. adj. [ peſtilent, French; pęſti- 


lens, Latin. digg nd ot 
1. Producing plagues; malignant. 

Great ringing of bells in populous cities diſſi- 
pated peſtilent air, which may be from the con- 
cuflion of the air, and not from the ſound. Bacon. 

Hoary moulded bread the ſoldiers thruſting upon 
their ſyears railed againſt king Ferdinand, who 

with ſuch corrupt and peſtilent bread would feed 
them. 

To thoſe people that dwell under or near the 
equator, a perpetual ſpring would be a moſt peſtilent 
and inſupportable ſummer. Bentley. 
2. Miſchievous; deſtructive. 

| There is nothing more contagious and peſtilent 
than ſome kinds of harmony ; than ſome nothing 


more ſtrong and potent unto good. Hooler. 
Which precedent, of p«/ti/ent import, N 
Againſt thee, Henry, had been brought. Daniel. 


The world abounds with peſtilent books, writ- 
ten againſt this doctrine. Seift's Miſcellanies. 


3. In ludicrous language, it is uſed to ex- 
aggerate the meaning of another word. 
One peſtilent fine, ; 
His beard no bigger though than thine, 
Walk'd on before the reſt. Sauackling. 
PESTILE'NTIAL. \ adj. ¶ peftilenciel, Fr. 
peſtilens, Latin.] * 


1. Partaking of the, nature of peſtilence; 


tagious. 
Theſe with the air paſſing. into the lungs, in- 
fect the mafs of blood, and lay the foundation of 

Poſtilential fevers. 1 Woodward. 

Fire involy'd * 

In pęftilential vapours, ſtench, and ſmoak. Addiſon. 
2. Miſchievous; deſtructive ; pernicious. 
If government depends upon religion, then this 
| ſhews the p»flilential deſign of thoſe that attempt 
do disjoin the civil and ecciefiaſtical intereſts, South. 


producing peſtilence ; infectious; con- 


* Arbuthnot. ' 


Knolles. | 


4 


PE'TAL. a. J ¶ petalum, Latin.) 


1 Req 7 intreaty; ſupplication ; prayer. | 


PET 
Pe'sriw2xnTLY. adv. [from 
- Miſchievouſly; deſtructively. 


The act of pounding or breaking in a 
mortar. | 
The beſt diamonds are comminuble, and ſo far 
from breaking hammers, that they ſubmit. unto 
peſtillation, and reſiſt not any ordinary peſtle. Brown. 
Pe'sTLE. 2. /. [| piftillum, Latin.] An in- 
ſtrument with which any thing is broken 
in a mortar.” | Re 
What real alteration can the beating of the peſ/e 
make in any body, but of the texture of it? Locke. 
Upon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws act 
as the peſtle and mortar. p Arbuthnot. 
PesTLE of Pork. n. . A gammon of 
bacon. Ainſwortb. 
PET. 2. /. [This word is of doubtful 
etymology; from deſpit, French; or 
impetus, Latin; perhaps it may be de- 
rived ſome way from petit, as it im- 
plies only a little fume or fret.] 
1. A flight paſſion ; a ſlight fit of peeviſh- 
| neſs, j 
- If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
'Th* all-giver would be unthankt, would be un- 
prais d. | Milton. 
If we cannot obtain every vain thing we alk, 
our next buſineſs is to take pet at the refuſal. L Est. 
Life, given for noble purpoſes, muſt not be 
own up in a pet, nor whined away in love. Collier. 
They cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 
And ſend the godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 
2. A lamb taken into the houſe, and 
IK ar up by hand. A cade lamb. 
[Probably from petit, little.] See Pear. 
Hanmer. 


Petal is a term in botany, ſignifying thoſe fine 
coloured leaves that compoſe the flowers of all 
plants : whence plants. are diſtinguiſhed into mo- 
nopetalous, whoſe flower is one continued leaf; 


tripetalous, pentapetalous, and polypetalous, when 


they conſiſt of three, five, or many leaves. Quincy. 
Peg"TaLous. adj. from petal.) Having 
petals. | 
Pe'TAR. { a. . | petard, French; pe- 
PE"TARD. tardo, Italian. ] 

A petard is an engine of metal, almoſt in the 
ſhape of an hat, about ſeven inches deep, and about 
five inches over at the mouth; when charged with 
fine powder well beaten, it is covered with a ma- 
drier or plank, bound down faſt with ropes, run- 

ning through handles, which are round the rim 
near the mouth of it: this petard is applied to gates 
or .barriers of ſuch places as are defigned to be 
- farprized, to blow them up: they are alſo uſed in 
countermines to break through into the enemies 


galleries. Military Dictionary. 
Tis the ſport to have the engineer N 
Hoiſt with his own petar. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


- * Find all his aaving and his holding, 
Reduc's t'eternal noite and ſcolding; 
The conjugal petard that tears J 

Down all portcullices of ears. HFHudlibrus. 
PeTECHIAL. adj. [from petechiæ, Lat.] 
Peſtilentially ſpotted. _ 

In London are many fevers with buboes and 
carbuncles, and many petechial or ſpotted fevers. 
ll 8 Arbuthnot. 
Pz"TER-WORT. 2. J. [ Aſcyren.] A plant. 
PETIT. adj. {French.] Small; incon- 

ſiderable. ; hs 
By what ſmall petit hints does the mind recover 
a vaniſhing notion? | 


. 


PETITION. . / [petitio, Latin.) | 


phil. F 


 [Pz$TitLA TION. 2. . ¶ piſtillum, Latin. ] 


— 


S out D. 5 


Is, chat his 


[ 


OT" 


We muſt propoſe unto all men certain petit ions 
incident and very material in cauſes of this nature. 
Hookers, 
My next poor peritin L 
noble grace would have. ſome pity 

Upon my wretched women. Shakeſpeare. 
Let my life be given at my petition, and my people 

at Tho ueſt. Eftber, vii. 3 
u did chooſe this hauſe to be called by thy 

name, and to be a houſe of prayer and petition for 
thy people. I Mac. vii. 
We muſt not only ſend up petitions and thoughts 
now and then to heaven, but muſt go through all 
our worldly buſineſs with a heavenly ſpirit. Laws. 


2. Single branch or article of a prayer. 


Then pray'd that ſhe might {till poſſeſs his heart, 
And no pretending rival ſhare a part; 
This laſt peririon heard of all her pray r. Dryden. 


To PRTITION. v. a. {from the noun.} 


To ſolicite ; to ſupplicate. 
You have petition'd all the gods hs 
For my proſperity. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The mother peritioned her goddeſs to beſtow upon 
them the greateſt gift that could be given. Addiſon, 


PET! TIONARILY. adv. [from petition- 


ary.] By way of begging the queſtion. 

This doth but petitionarily infer a dextrality in 
the heavens, and we'may as reaſonably-conclude a 
right and left laterality in the ark of Noah. Brown. 


PETI TIONARY. adj: from petition.] 


1. Supplicatory ; coming with petitions. 
Pardon thy petitionaty countrymen. Shakeſpeares 
It is our baſe-petitionary breath EE 
That blows em to this greatneſs. * Ben Jonſon. 
2. Containing petitions or requeſts, 
Petitionary prayer belongeth only to ſuch as 
are in themſelves impotent, and ſtand in need of 
relief from others. | 
I return only yes or no to queſtionary and peti- 
Tionary epiſtles of haff a yard long. Swift, 
PETITIONER. 2. , [from petitior.] One 
who offers a petition. rr 


* 


When you have receiyet the petitions, and it 


will pleaſe the peritiorers well to deliver them into 
your own hand, let 'your ſecretary firſt read them, 
and draw lines under the matetial parts. Bacon 
What pleaſure can it be to be encumbered with 
dependencies, thronged and furrounded with peti- 
tioners ? South. 


Their prayers are to the reproach of the peri- 


tioners, and to the confuſion of vain deſires. L KA. 
His woes broke out, and begg'd relief 
With tears, the dumb pet i- ioners of grief. Dryden. 
The Roman matrons preſented a petition to 
the fathers; this raiſed ſo much raillery upon 
the petitioners, that the ladies never after offered 
to direct the lawgivers of their county. Addiſon. 
PE"TITORY. adj. | petitorius, Latin; peti- 
toire, French.] Petitioning ; claiming 
the property of any thing. Ainſworth, 
Pe"TRE. z. . [from perra, a ſtone. ] Nitre ; 
ſalt petre. See NiraE. | 7 
Powder made of impure and greaſy petre, hath 
but a weak emiſſion, and gives but a faint report. 
; v6 5 Bun. 
The veſſel was firſt well nealed to prevent crack- 
ing, and covered to prevent the falling in of any 
thing that might unſeaſonably kindle the perre. Boy/e. 
Nitre, while it is in its native ſtate, is calle 
Petre · ſalt, when refined ſalt- etre. Moadꝛvard. 


PETRE SCENT: adj. ¶ petreſcens, Latin. ] 


Growing ſtone; becoming ſtone. 
A cave, from whoſe arched roof there d 


it could fall to the ground congealed. Boyle. 


PETRIFA CTION. 2. /. [from petrific, Lat.] 


1. The act of turning to ſtone; the ate 
of being turned to ſtone, Ok 

Its concretive ſpirit has the ſeeds of petri faction 
and gorgon within itſelf. ee 
2. That which is made ſtone. 1 
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Hooker. |; 
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down a petreſcent liquor, which oftentimes before 
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PET 
Look over the variety of beautiful ſhefls, petri. 
- factions, ores, minerals, ſtones, and other natural 
curioſities. £441 4 | Cheyne. 
PeTRIFA CTIVE: a. from petrifacio, 
Lat.] Having the power to form ſtone. 


There are many to be found, which are but the 
lapideſcences and petrifactive mutation of bodies. 


Ry ' þ we — ? Brown. 
PeTRIFICA "TION. #. / [| petrification, 
French; from petrify.} A y formed 


by changing other matter to ſtone, | 

In theſe ſtrange petrifieations, the hardening of 
che bodies ſeems to be effected principally, if not 

only, as in the indutation of the fluid ſubſtances, of 

an egg into a chick, by altering the diſpoſition of 
their parts. 185 Boyle. 
PEeTRI'FICK. adj, [| peirificus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the power to change to ſtone. 
Winter's breath, 

A nitrous blaſt that ſtri es petrifick death. Savage. 

5 The aggregated ſoi 

Death with his mace petrifick, cold and dry, 

As with a trident, ſmote. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To PETRIFY. wv. a, [feirifier, French; 
petra and ie, Latin. 

1. To change to ſtone. 4 
| A few reſemble petrified wood. Woodward. 
2. To make callous ; to make obdurate, 
Schiſm is markt out by the apoſtle to the He- 
brews, as a kind of perrifying crime, which induces 
induration. Decay of Piety. 
Though their ſouls be not yet wholly petrified, 
yet every act of fin makes gradual approaches to it. 
Decay of Piety. 
Full in the midſt of Euclid dip at once, Ke 
And petrify a genius to a dunce. C 
Who Fo nature, and ſubſiſt on art, 4 
Who coin the face, and petrify the heart. Young. 
To PE"TRIFY. v. 2. To become ſtone. 
Like Niobe we marble grow, . 
And petrify with grief. Dryden. 
PBTRO L. g 1. /. [ petrole, French. 
PRTROLEUUu. 1 i r 


Petrol or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, 
floating on the water of ſprings. Woodward. 


PE"TRONEL, #. /. [| petrinal, French.] 
A piſtol; a ſmall gun uſed by a horſe- 
man. 

And he with upheav'd, 
Inſtead of ſhield the blow receiv'd, 
The gun recoil'd as well it might. Hudibras. 


Pe"TTCOY. n. / | gnaphalium minus.] An 
herb. » Ainſworth... 
Pz"TT1COAT. #. . [| petit and coat.] The 


lower part of a woman's dreſs, 

What trade art thou, Feeble ? — A woman's tay- 
lor, fir.-Wilt thou make as many holes in an 
enemy's battle, as thou haſt done in a woman's per- 


ticoat ? Shakeſpeare. 
Her feet beneath her perticoat, 

Like little mice, ſtole in and out, 

As if they fear'd the light. Suckling. 


It is a great compliment to the ſex, that the vir- 
tues are generally ſhewn in petti-oats. Addiſen. 
To fifty choſen ſylphs, of ſpecial note, 
We truſt th' important charge, the perticoat ; 
Oft have we knowa that ſevenfold fence to fail, 


Though ftiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of | 


whale. P Opes 


PeTTIFO'GGER. . . -[corrupted from 
pettivoguer ; petit and woguer, Fr.] A 
petty imall-rate lawyer. 

The worſt conditioned and leaſt cliented petivoguers 
get, under the ſweet bait of revenge, more plentiful 
proſecution of actions. Careww's Survey of Cornwall. 

Your pettiſoggers damn their ſouls FIN 
To ſhare with knaves in cheating fools. Hudibras.. 

Conſider, my dear, how indecent it is to aban- 
don your ſhop and follow pettifoggers ; there is 


* o 
F * 


a barren acre; but you draw yourſelf in as bail, ſurety, 


or ſolicitor... 


— — * 
1 


pertifiggers; and merchants, pedlars. 
rn 1. . from petty.) Small- 
neſs; littleneſs; inconſiderableneſs; un- 
importance. ne 
The loſſes we have borne, the ſubjects we 
HFlave loft, and the diſgrace we have digeſted ; 


v4 
— 


To anſwer which, his pertineſi would bow under. 
2 5 Sbateſpeare. 
Pz"TTISH. adj. [from pet.] Fretful; 


Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence; 
They're froward, pettiſp, and unus'd to ſmile. Creech. 
Pz"TT1ISHNESS. #./. [from pettiſb.] Fret- 
fulneſs; peeviſhneſs. 
Like children, when we loſe our favourite play- 
thing, we throw away the reſt in a fit of pettiſpneſi. 
AG lier. 
Pe"TT1TOES. 2. /. [ petty and toe. 
1. The feet of a ſucking pig. ˖ 
2. Feet in contempt. | 
My good clown grew ſo in love with the wenches 
ſong, that he would not ftir his pettitoes, till he had 
both tune and words. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
PE'TTO. n. /. [Italian.] The breaſt: 
figuratively, privacy. | 
PE TTV. adj. | petit, French.) Small; 
inconſiderable; inferiour ; little. 
When he had no power, 
But was a petty ſervant to the ſtate, 
He was your enemy. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
It is a common experience, that .dogs know 
the dog-killer; when, as in time of infection, 
ſome perry fellow is ſent out to kill the dogs. Bac. 
It importeth not much, ſome petty alteration or 


From thence a thouſand leſſer poets ſprung, 
Like petty princes from the fall of Rome. Denham. 
They believe one only chief and great God, which 
hath been from all eternity ; who, when he pro- 
poſed to make the world, made firſt other gods of 
a principal order; and after, the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, as petty gods. Stilling fleet. 
By all I have read of petty commennrealinhs, as 
well as the great ones, it ſeems to me, that a 
free people do of themſelves divide into three 
wers. 


Bolonia water'd by the perty Rhine. 


— 


this war, where we have treated the pertieft prince, 
with whom we have had to deal, in ſo contemptu- 


ous a manner? Seifh. 
PE TULANCE. t 1. . ¶ petulance, Fr. petu- 
PE'TULANCY. lantia, Lat.] Sauci- 


neſs ; peeviſhneſs ; wantonneſs. 

It was excellently ſaid of that philoſopher, that 
there was a wall or parapet of teeth ſet in our mouth, 
to reſtrain the perulancy of our words. Ben Fonſon. 

Such was others petulancy, that they joyed to 
ſee their betters ſhamefully outraged and abuſed. 
x King Charles. 
- Wiſe men knew, that which looked like pride in 
ſome, and like petulance in others, would, by ex- 


be in time wrought,off. 

However their numbers, as well as their inſo- 
lence and perverſeneſs increaſed, many inftances of 
petulancy and ſcurrility are to be ſeen in their 
pamphlets. ' Swift. 

There appears in our age a pride and petulancy in 
youth, zealous to. caſt off the ſentiments of their 
fathers and teachers. Watts. 


Pe"TULANT. adj. [ petulans, Latin; petu- 
* lant, French. 
1. Saucy ; perverſe. | 

If the opponent ſees victory to incline to his fide, 


_ hardly a plea between two country eſquires about 
5 ; A: a R 


3 let him ſhew the force of his argument, without 


Athmer John Ball. 
- _ » Phyficians are apt to deſpiſe empyrics; lawyers, 
Swift. | 


difference it may Bacon. 
| Will God incenſe his ire ow 
For ſuch a petty treſpaſs ? Milton. 


Sift. 
Addiſon. 
Can an example be given, in the whole courſe of 


perience in affairs and converſation amongſt men, 
Clar E ndon . 
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P HA 


\ 


\ ſwer. © 1 ; . f 4 ip a Wat, 
2. Wanton. 


The tongue of à man is ſo petulant ; 
thoughts is variable, that one — l 
_ great ſtreſs upon any preſent ſpeeches and opinions, 

* 1 | | Spefaty, 
PETULANTLY. adv. | from Perla. 
With petulance; with ſaucy pertneſß. 
Pew. #. /.| puye, Dutch.] A ſeat incloſed 
in a church. | 
When Sir Thomas More was lord chaneetl,. 
he did uſe, at maſs, to fit in the chancel, ang hi 
lady in a pero. n, Bam. 
Should our ſex take it. into their heads to wen 
trunk breeches at church, a man and his wife would 
fill a whole pet. Addi 
She decently, in form, pays heav'n its due: 
And makes a civil viſit to her peto. Young, 
Pe'wer. 2. J. ¶ piewit, Dutch; vanne |] 
1. A water fowl. 1 

We reckon the dip- chick, ſo named of his diy. 

ing and littleneſs, puffins, pexzvets, meawes. Carew. 


2. The lapwing. Ainſworth, 
PE'WTER. . /. Longs Dutch.] 
1. A compound of metals; an artificial 


metal. | | 
Nine parts or more of tin, with one of regulu; 
of antimony, compoſe peruter. Pemberton. 
Coarſe peroter is made of fine tin and lead, Bar. 
The petoter, into which no water could enter, 
became more white, and liker to filver, and leſs 
flexible. a Bacon, 
Pewter diſhes, with water in them, will not 
melt eaſily, but without it they will; nay, butter 
or oil, in themſelves inflammable, yet, by their 
moifture, will hinder melting. | Bacon, 
2. The plates and diſhes in a houſe. 

The eye of the miſtreſs was want to make her 
fer ſhine. Addiſon. 


[PET WIENER. 2. J. [from pewter.) A 


ſmith who works in pewter. 

He ſhall charge you and diſcharge you with 
the motion of a rn hammer. Shakeſpeare. 

We cauſed a ſkilful peroterer to cloſe the veſſel 
in our preſence with exquiſitely. Boyle, 

PHANOMENON. . /. See PHENOME- 
NON. This has ſometimes phenomena 
in the plural. [,. An appear- 
ance in the works of nature. 

The paper was black, and the golours intenſe 
and thick, that the phenomenon might be conſpi - 
cuous. | Newton, 

PHAGEDE' NA, 2. . [xyz ; from pays, 
edo, to eat.] An ulcer, where the ſharp- 
neſs of the hamours eats away the fleſh, 

PHAGEDE'NICK. [ adj. [ phagedenique, 


PHAGEDE'NOUS. French.] Eating; 
corroding. - | 
Phagedenick medicines, are thoſe which eat away 
fungous or proud fleſh, | Dif. 
A bubo, according to its malignancy, either 
proves eaſily curable, or terminates in a phagedenous 
ulcer with jagged lips. Wiſeman. 
When they are very putrid and corroſive, which 
circumftances give them the name of foul phage- 
denick ulcers, ſome ſpirits of wine ſhould be added 
to the fomentation. 8 Sharps 
PHa'LANX. n. /. [phalanx, Latin; ba- 
lange, French.] A troop of men cloſely 
embodied. - AE ae 
Far otherwiſe th' inviolable ſaints, 
In cubic pbalanx firm, advanc'd entire, 
Invulnerable, impenetrably arm'd. Milton, | 
The Grecian phalanx, movyglefs as a dow r, 
On all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow r. Pape. 
PHA'NTASM. 122 Ledi αν, paſlacs; 
PBANTANMA. 1 Phan aſine, phantaſe, 


| French. J. Vain and. airy, appearan& 5 
* x £ « * 2 


ſomething 


=_ 
a. 


PP HA 
ſomething 


þ 1 ns. | . WA 
155 | All the interim is * 

' Like a phantaſma or a hideous dream. Shakeſpeare. 
; Ll _ is a Spaniard that keeps here in 
court. 5 TY 

A +hantaſm, a monarcho, and one that makes ſport 
20 the —1 and his book - mates. Shakeſpeare. 
They believe, and they believe amiſs, becauſe 
they be but phantaſms or apparitions. Ralcigh*s Hiſt. 
If the great ones were in forwardneſs, 
were in fury, entertaining this airy body or phan- 
taſm with incredible affeftion ; partly out of their 


great devotion to the houſe of York, partly out 


of proud humour. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Ys | dv 3-7 
In this infernal vale firſt met, thou call'ft 
Me father, and that phanta'm call'ſt my ſon. Milt. 
Aſſaying, by his deviliſh art, to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illluſions, as he liſt, phantaſms and dreams. Milton. 
PHANTA'STICAL, 
PHaANTA'STICK. 
Paa'nTOM. #./. | phantome, French. ] 
1. A ſpectre; an apparition. | 
If he cannot help believing, that ſuch things he 
ſaw and heard, he may ſtill have room to believe 
that what this airy phantom ſaid is not abſolutely 
to be relied on. 3 Atterbury. 
A conſtant vapour o'er the palace flies ; 4 
Strange phantoms riſing as the miſts ariſe ; 
Dreadful as hermits dreams in haunted ſhades, 
Or bright as viſions of expiring maids, Pope. 
2. A fancied viſion. 
[Reſtleſs and impatient to try every overture of 


preſent happineſs, he hunts a phantom he can never - 
overtake. Rogers. 


As Pallas will'd, along the fable ſkies, ; 

To calm the queen, the phantom ſiſter flies. Pope. 

PrARISA ICAL, adj. [from phari/ee. |” 

Ritual; externally religious: from the 

ſect of the Phariſees, whoſe religion 
conſiſted almoſt wholly in ceremonies. 

The cauſes of ſuperſtition are pleafing and ſen- 

ſual rites, exceſs of outward and phariſaical ho- 


lineſs, over-great reverence of traditions which 
cannot but load the church. Bacon. 


' Suffer us not to be deluded with phariſaical 
- waſhings inſtead of chriſtianreformings. X. Charles. 


PHARMACEUTICAL, 8 * 
PHARMACE UTICK, rom Paguzr:vwus |] 
Relating to the knowledge or art of 


g See FAN TASTICAL. 


pharmacy, and preparation of medi- 


cines. 


PrHarmaco'LoGIsT, 2. . [Faeuaxc and 
d.] One who writes upon drugs. 

The ofteocolla is recommended by the pharma- 

colegiſts as an abſorbent and conglutinator of broken 


bones. : Woodward on Foſſils« 
PHARMACOLOGY. . . [Pdepwaxc and 


NV] The knowledge of drugs and 
medicines, | LEO 

PHARMACOPOEI'A. #. , [PAcouaxy and 
we, 3 Pharmacopte, French.] A diſ- 
penſatory ; a book containing rules for 
the compoſition of medicines, | 

PHarMAco'POLIST. . JS. [Pdguaxo and 
muMw 3 Pharmacopole, Fr.] An apothe- 
Cary ; one who ſells medicines. 


PraMacy. 2. . [from gaga, a me- 
cine ; pharmacie, French.] The art 
or practice of preparing medicines; the 
trade of an apothecarxrx. 
Each doſe the goddeſs weighs with watchful eye, 
So nice her art in impious pharmacy. Garth. 
PHA'Ros, | *. J. [from Pharos in Egypt. ] 
Phang, A light-houſe; a lantern 
from the ſhore to direct ſailors, 


people 


1 


eee on to inigina- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


PHE 
- He augmented and repaired the port of Oftia, 
' built a bares or light-houſe. Arbutbnot on Coins. 
| Tiws ] The act of making an inciſion 
into the wind pipe, uſed when ſome tu- 
mour in the throat hinders reſpiration. 


Pra'sELs. mn. . | phaſecli, Lat.] French | PA u nates; le 


beans. 
PrA'sis, 2. J. 


[ p20 3 phaſe, French.] Appearance 


Ainſworth. 


exhibited by any body; as the changes 


of the moon. 
All the hypotheſes yet contrived, were built upon 
too narrow an inſpeCtion of the phaſes of the uni- 
verſe. | | — Glanville, 
" He o'er the ſeas ſhall love or fame purſue ; 
And other months, another pbaſis view; 
Fixt to the rudder, he ſhall boldly ſteer, 
And paſs thoſe rocks which Tiphys us'd to fear. 
Creech. 


PRASM. #. . [an.] Appearance 


phantom; fancied apparition, 


Thence proceed many aereal fictions and phaſms, 
and chymæras created by the vanity of our own 
hearts or ſeduction of evil ſpirits, and not planted 
in them by God. | Hammond. 

PHE"ASANT. #. . ¶ faiſan, Fr. phafianus, 
from Phafis, the river of Cholchos.] A 
kind of wild cock. | 

The hardeſt to draw are tame birds; as the cock, 
peacock,' and pheaſant. Peacham on' Drawing. 

Preach as I pleaſe, I doubt our curious men 
Will chuſe a pheaſant ſtill before a hen. Pope. 


PEER. 2. /. A companion. See FeeR. 
Spenſer. 
To PHEESE, v. a. [perhaps to feaze.] To 
comb; to fleece; to curry. 
An he be proud with me, I'll phecſe his pride. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
PHEN1"COPTER. 2. J. [@omnineg®- ; pha- 
nicopterus, Lat.] A kind of bird, which 


is thus deſcribed by Martial : 
Dat mihi penna rubens nomen ſed lin- 
ua guloſis | ET 
Noftra ym quid fi garrula lingua foret ? 
He blended together the livers of guiltheads, the 


brains of pheaſants and peacocks, tongues of phe- 
nicopters, and the melrs of lampres. Hakewill. 


PHe'nix. 2. J. [ant ; phenix, Lat.] The 
bird which is ſuppoſed to exiſt ſingle, 
and to riſe again from its own aſhes. 

There is one tree, the phenix throne ; one phenix 
At this hour reigning there. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
To all the fowls he ſeems a pbenix. Milton. 
Having the idea of a pbenix in my mind, the 
firſt enquiry is, whether ſuch a thing does exiſt ? 
Locke. 

PRENOCMENON. 1. 7 [ Daivoparcy 3 pbeno- 
mene, French: it is therefore often writ- 
ten phenomenon ; but being naturaliſed, 
it has changed the æ, which is not in 
the Engliſh language, to e. But if it 
has the original plural termination phe- 
nomena, it ſhould, I think, be written 
mh eo: © od 

1. Appearance; viſible quality. | 


Short- ſighted minds are unfit to make philoſo- 


phers, whoſe buſineſs it is to deſcribe, in compre- 


henſi ve theories, the phenomena of the world and | 


their cauſes: | Burnet. 

Theſe are curioſities of little or no moment to 
the underſtanding the pbænomenon of nature. Netoron. 

The moſt conſiderable phenomenon, belonging to 
terreſtria! bodies, is gravitation, whereby, all bodies 
in the vicinity of the earth preſs towards its centre. 
| Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Any thing that ſtrikes by any new ap- 
PEarance, | 


3 


PHARYNGO'TOMY. 2. /; [Fazyt and | 


In the plural p.. 


- 
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{ 


| 


of 
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| Par'«t. 1. /; [ phiala, Latin; plioli, F 1 


A ſmall bottle. 5 
Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole 


Wich juice of curſed hebenon in a phial. Sbaleſp. 
ts made 


He proves his explications by ex 
with a phial of water, and with globes of glafs filled 
with water. * SN tons 

7 Loιοο and de- 
roc .] Love of mankind; good nature. 

Such a tranſient temporary good nature is not 
that philanthropy, that love of mankind, which de- 
ſerves the title of a moral virtues Addiſon. 


Paurl.1PPICk. 2. /; [from the invectives 
of Demoſthenes againſt Philip of Mace» 
don.] Any invective declamation. 

PRILOLOGERN. =. /. De. One 
whoſe chief ſtudy is language; a gram- 
marian; a critick, | . 

Philologers and critical diſcourſers, who look be- 

| yond the ſhell and obvious exteriors of things, will 

not be angry with our narrower explorations. Brown. 

| You expect, that I ſhould diſcourſe of this mat- 

ter like a naturaliſt, not a philologer, _ Boyle. 

The beſt philologers ſay, that the original word 

does not only ſignify domeſtick, as oppoſed to lo- 
reign, but alſe private, as oppoſed to common. 

4 5 Spratt's Sermons 

PRITLOLOCOICAL. adj. [from philology.] 
Critical; grammatical. 1 

Studies, called pbilological, are hiſtory, language, 
grammar, rhetorick, poeſy, and criticiſm. Watts. 

He who pretends to the learned profeſſions, if 
he doth not ariſe to be a critick himſelf in pbi- 
lological matters, ſhould frequently converſe with 
di&jonaries, paraphraſts, commentators, or other 
criticks, which may relieve any difficulties. Watts. 

PRILO LOoGISsT. #. /. See PHILOLOGER, 
A critick ; a grammarian. 

PHILO'LOGY.. 3. /. [onovyia; Philo- 


logie, French.] Criticiſm; grammati- 


cal learning. See PHILOLOGICAL. 
Temper all diſcourſes of philology with interſper- 
fions of morality. _ Walker. 
Pai LOMEL. j n. J. [from Philomela, 
PHILOME'LA, changed into a bird.] 
The nightingale, N 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
And pbileme! becometh dumb. Shakeſpeare. 
Admires the jay the inſets gilded wings, 
Or hears the hawk, when philomela ſmgs? Pope. 
Par LOMOT. adj. [corrupted from fenzlle 
morte, a dead leaf.] Coloured like a 
dead leaf. 
One of them was blue, another yellow, and ano- 
ther philomat ; the fourth was of a pink colour, and 
the fifth of a pale green. Addiſone 


PaHilo's0PHEME. 2. J. [2aa3Þnua.] Prin- 
ciple of reaſoning; theorem. An unuſual 


word, „ 

Vou will learn how to addreſs yourſelf to children 
for their benefit, and derive ſome uſeful philoſo- 
Pbemes for your own entertainment. 

PHilo'SOPHER. 2. . | philoſophus, Latin; 
Philęſophe, French.] A man deep in 
knowledge, either moral or natural. 

Many ſound in belief have been alfo great phi/o- 


fophers, oer. 
The pbilaſapber hath long ago told us, that ac- 


cording to the divers natures of things, ſo muſt the 


evidences for them be; and that tis an argument 
of an undiſeiplined wit not to acknowledge this. 


Wilkins. 

They all our fam'd philoſophers defie, 
And would our faith by«force of reaſon try. Dryd. 
If the philoſophers by fire had been ſo wary in 
their obſervations and ſincere in their reports, as 
| thoſe, who call themſelves beiteten ought to 
have been, our acquaintance with the bodies here 


about us had been yet much greater. Locke. 
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Watts. . 
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Adam, in the ſtate of innocence, came into the | 


World a philoſopher, which ſufficiently appeared by 
his writing the natures of things upon their names; 


he could view eflences in themſelves, and read forms | 


Without the comment of cheir reſpective proper- 


by ties. ky . South. | 


Paitosornrrs fone. n. . A ftone 


| dreamed of by alchemiſts, which, by | 
its touch, converts baſe metals into 


gold. * ö 
That ſtone ? 
| Philoſophers in vain ſo long have ſought. 
Paitoso'PHICK. I adj. [ philefophique, 
Pr1lLoso PHICAL, F French; from pbi- 
hoophy.Þ : 
1. Belonging to philoſophy ; ſuitable to a 
.. philoſopher; formed by philoſophy. 
Others in virtue plac'd felicity : 
be ſtoic laſt in philoſopbick pride | 
By him call'd virtue; and his virtuous man, 
Wiſe, perfect in himſelf, and all poſſeſſing. Milton. 
How could our chymick friends go on 
To find the philoſophick ſtone ? | Prior. 
When. the ſafety of the publick is endangered, 
che appearance of a philoſophical or affected indo- 
lence muſt ariſe either from ſtupidity or perfidiouſ- 
neſs. Addiſon's Freeboleler. 
2. Skilled in philoſophy. 
We have our pbileſophical perſons to make mo- 
dern and familiar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
Acquaintance with God is not a ſpeculative 
knowledge, buiit on abſtracted reaſonings about his 
nature and eſſence, ſuch as phi/oſophical minds 
often buſy themſelves in, without reaping from 
thence any advantage towards regulating their paſ- 
ſions, but practical knowledge. Atterbury. 
3. Frugal; abſtemious. 
This is what nature's wants may well ſuffice : 
But fince among mankind” ſo few there are, 
Who will conform to philcſphick fare, 
I'll mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. Dryd. 
PH1ilo0s0PHICALLY. adv. [from philaſo- 
phical.] In a philoſophical manner; 
rationally ; wiſely. + $4 2 
The law of commonweals that cut off the right 
hand of malefactors, if pbiloſopbically executed, is 
impartial; otherwiſe the amputation not equally 
puniſheth all. Brown. 
No man has ever treated the paſſion of love with 
ſo much delicacy of thought and of expreſſion, or 
ſearched into the nature of it more phil:{-phically 
than Ovid. Dryden. 
If natural laws were once ſettled, they are never 
to be reyerſed ; to violate and infringe them, is the 
ſame as what we call miracle, and doth not ſound 


very philoſephically out of the mouth of an atheiſt. | 


| Bentley's Sermons. 

To PnILo'soPHIZ E. v. a. [from philaſo- 
phy. ] To play the philoſopher; to rea- 
ſon like a philoſopher; to moralize; to 
ſearch into nature; to enquire into the 
cauſes of effects. 

Qualities occult to Ariſtotle, muſt be ſo to us; 
and we muſt not philoſoppize beyond ſympathy and 
antipathy. | Glanville. 

The wax phil-ſopbized upon the matter, and 
finding out at laſt that it was burning made the 
brick ſo hard, caſt itſelf into the fire. L'Eftrange. 

Two doctors of the ſchools were philoſopbizing 
upon the advantages of mankind above all other 
creatures. | 

Some of our philſophizing divines have too much 

- exalted the faculties of our ſouls, when they have 
maintained, that by their force mankind has been 
able to find out Gd. Dryden. 

' PHILO'SOPHY. #» /. | bilaſasbie, Fr. 
Phbilgſadbia, Latin.) 
1. Knowledge natural or moral. 
© | 1 had never read, heard, nor ſeen any thing, I 


L'Eſtrange. 


; PHE 
in myſelf, Which for a while I did not call to my 
ſuccour. f | n ö . 


| Hang up philoſepby ; , 
Unleſs phil;/ophy can pare 4 5-4 Tuliet - 
Diſplant a town, reverſe a prince's. doom, 
J..... aq Shakeſpeare. 
The progreſs you have made in philoſophy, hath 


written. 1 Digby. 
2. Hypotheſis or ſyſtem upon which na- 
| , tural effects are explained.  —- 
We ſhall in vain interpret theit words by t“ e no- 
tions of our philoſophy, and the doctrines in our 
ſchools, ö 
3. Reaſoning; argumentation. 
Of good and evil much they argu'd then, 
Vain wiſdom all and falſe philoſophy. Milton. 
His deciſions are_the judgment of his paſſions 
not of his reaſon, the phi/ ſipby of the ſinner not of 
the man. ; Rogers. 
4. The courſe of ſciences read in the 
ſchools. 
Par LTER, nf. Le; philtre, French. ] 
Something to caule love, 
The melting kiſs that ſips N 
The jellied p-i/trc of her lips. . -. Cleaveland. 
This cup a cure for both our ills has brought, 
You need not fear a philter in the draught. . Dryd. 
A philter that has neither drug nor enchantment 
in it, love if you would raiſe love. Addiſon. 


To charm to love. 
Let not thoſe that have repudiated the more in- 
viting fins, ſhew themſelves philtred and bewitehed 
by this, Gov. of the Tongues 


Paz... /. [This word is formed by a 
ridicylous contraction from phy/iognomy, 
and ſhould therefore, if it be written at 
all, be written phyz.] The face, in a 
ſenſe of contempt. 


His air was too proud, and his features amiſs, 
As if being a traitor had alter'd his 2 Stepney. 


PuLEBOTOMIST. 2. J. | pblebotomiſte, Fr. 
from pa and rTiyww.] One that opens 

a vein; a bloodletter. 
[ phleboto- 


* 


To PHLEBO TOMIZE. WV. @. 
miſer, French; from phliebotomy.] To 
let blood. 

The frail bodies of men muſt have an evacu- 
ation for their humours, and be phlebotomized. 
Heawel's England's Tears. 

PHLEBO"TOMY. 2. / | 3::forow-z, QA, 
o, vena, and 7, ; phlebotomie, Fr.] 
Bloodletting; the act or practice of 


opening a vein for medical intentions. 
Phlebotomy is not cure, but miſchief; the blood 
ſo flowing as if the body were all vein. Holyday. 
Although in indiſpoſitions of the liver or ſpleen, 
conſiderations are made in pblebotomy to their ſitua- 
tion, yet, when the heart is affected; it is thought 
as effectual to bleed on the right as the left. Brown. 
Pains for the ſpending of the ſpirits, come near- 
eſt to the copious and ſwift loſs of ſpirits by pble- 
botomy.  . : Harvey. 
PHLEGM. ». /. [dMiyua; phlegme, Fr.] 
1. The watry humour of the body, which, 
when it predominates, is ſuppoſed to 


produce ſluggiſhneſs or dulneſs. 

Make the proper uſe of each extreme, 
And write with fury, but correct with phlegm. 

He who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit, 
| Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly-writ, 
| Yet judg'd with coolneſs, though he ſung with fire; 
His precepts teach but what his works inſpire. 
Our critics take a contrary extreme; | 
They judge with fury, but they write with phlegm. 
| | | Pope. 


Let melancholy rule ſupreme, 


enabled you to benefit yourſelf, with. what: I have | 


Loc k Co | 


To PHILTER. v. a. [from the noun.]| 


N 
. 
ö 


„ 
, 


batt. a 


| 


— 


_—_ 


1PHo'sPHOR. 


had never any taſte of philoſophy nor inward feeling 


\ 


Choler preſide, or blood or phlegm, 


ww 


2 


-PHoO 
It makes no diff rence in the cas, 
Nor is complexion honour's place. Swi 
2. Water, among the chymiſts. 91 
A non cath, ped in, Copiggon ſpirit of w 
is not burnt ame, becauſe the ph/, 
liquor defends the cloth. * 5 W 
PHLE"GMAGOGUBS. | n. ar: [Miyua a4 
ary w 3 pblegmagogue, F rench; ] A Purpe 
of the milder fort, ſuppoſed to evacyzi- 
phlegm, arid leave the other humour; 
The pituitous temper of the ſtomachick ferm X 
muſt be corrected, and plegmagogues muſt evzcuy, 
It, : oh | Floger, 
PHLEGMA'TICK. adj. [zyualing;: bl. 
maligue, Fr. from phlegm.) 
1. Abounding in phlegm.4 F 
The putrid vapours, though exciting a fy, 
do colliquate the phiegmatick humours of the body, 
i Aer 
Chewing and ſmoaleing of tobaero is only prof 
for phlegmatick people. Arbuthnot on Ant., 
2, Generating phlegm. "IF 
A ncat's foot, I fear, is too ph/egmatict a meat. 
LY Shakeſpeore 
Negroes, tranſplanted into cold and III 
habitations, continue their hue in theraſelves aud 
generations. | | 
3. Watry. 
Spirit of, wine is inflammable by means of its oily 
parts, and. being diſtilled often from ſalt of tartar 
grows by every diſtillation more and more 2quehus 
and phlegmatick. «Newter, 
4. Dull; cold; frigid, 
As the inhabitants ate of a heavy pblegmatich 
temper, if any leading member has more fire than 
comes to his ſhare, it is quickly tempered by the 
coldneſs of the reſt. „ | n. 
Who but a huſband ever could perſuade 
His heart to leave the boſom of thy love, | 
For any phlcgmatick deſign of ſtate? = Southery, 
PR LE'G MON. n. J. Le.] An irflam- 
mation; a burning tumour. 
Pbl:gmon, or inflammation, is the firſt degene. 
ration from good blood, and neareſt of kin to it, 
| Niſenur. 
PHLEGMONOUS. adj. [from phlegmon.] 
Inflammatory; burning. 
It is generated ſecondarily. out of the dregs and 
remainder of a pblegmonous or edematick tumour. 
| Harvey, 
PHLEME. 2. . [from phlzbotomus, Lat. 
A fleam, ſo it is commonly written; 
an inſtrument which is placed on the 
vein and driven into it with a blow; 


particularly in bleeding of horſes. 


B row, 


| PHLOGI'STON. 2. /. [Proyied, from ppb. 


1. A chemical liquor extremely inflam- 
mable. | 
2. The inflammable part of any body. 
Pro'nicks. »./, [from pom. ] The doc- 
trine of ſounds. 4 ; 
PHonoCca"MPTICK: adj: c nd rel. 
Having the power to inflect or turn the 
ſound, and by that to alter it. 
The magnifying the ſound by the polypboniſms 
or repercuſſions of the rocks, and other pporocanp- 
tick objects. AER Derbam. 
PHo'sPHORUS. 1. J. [ phoſphorus, 1 


1. The morning ftar. Fe 8 . 
Why fit we ſad when phoſphorus ſhines ſo - f 


2. A chemical ſubſtance which, exp ed 
to the air, takes fire. 3 
Phoſphorus is obtained by diſtillation from int 
putrified, by the force of a very vehement 8 * 
continued fire. 7 * 
Of lambent flame you ha whole ſheet dies. 
handful of phoſphor: * « Liguid 


KR i 3 | 
oo Liquld and ſolid Peppers ſhow, thelr flames 


PHRASE. . J. [Fedor] 


to à language. 

2. An expreſſion; a mode of ſpeech, 
Now mince the fin, 
And mollify damnation with a phraſe : 
Say you conſented not to Sancho's death, 
But barely not forbad it. Dryden. 

To fear the Lord, and depart from evil, are 

phraſes which the ſcripture uſeth to expreſs the ſum 
of religion. Tillotſon. 
3. Stile; expreſſion. 
| Thou ſpeak'ft 
In better phraſe and matter than thou didſt. Shak. 
7, PHRASE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


ſtile; to call; to term. 
Theſe ſuns, 


For ſo they pbraſe them, by their heralds challenged 
The noble ſpirits to arms. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
PRRASEO LOG Y. 2. J. [ Peary; and Afyws | 
1. Stile; diction. 

The ſcholars of Ireland ſeem not to have the leaſt 
conception of a ſtile, but run on in a flat phraſeo- 
gy, often mingled with barbarous terms. Swif?, 
2. A phraſe book. Ainſworth. 
PukkNI'TIS. #. J. [$evirg.] Madneſs; 
inflammation of the brain. 

It is allowed to prevent a phrenitiss Wiſeman. 
PHRENE'TICK., a adj. —_ 3 Phrene- 
PHRE'NTICK. tigue, French.] Mad; 
inflamed in the brain; frantick. 

Phreneticks imagine they ſee that without, which 
their imagination is affected with within. Harvey. 

What eſtrum, what phrenetick mood, 

Makes you thus laviſh of your blood? Hudibras. 

The world was little better than a common fold 
of phrenticks and bedlams. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 

PHRE'NSY. =. J. from @ewiTis 3 phre- 
naeſie, French; whence, by contraction, 


is too often written frenzy. 
Fxenzy. 0 

Many never think on God, but in extremity of 
fear, and then perplexity not ſuffering them to be 
idle, they think and do as it were in a pbrenſy. 

| Hooker. 

Demoniack phrenſy, moping melancholy. Milton. 

Would they only pleaſe themſelves in the delu- 
ſion, the phrenſy were more innocent; but luna- 
ticks will needs be kings. Decay of Piety. 

Phrenſy or inflammation of the brain, profuſe 
hemorrhages from the noſe reſolve, and copious 
bleeding in the temporal arteries. Arbuth. Aliments. 
PaTHi'siCaL. adj. [o dicinòs; phtyſigue, 

French; from phthifich.] Waſting, 


Collection of purulent matter in the capacity of 


impell the patient into a phthifical conſumption. 
p Harvey on Conſumptions. 
PHTHLTISICK. 3. /. o, phiy/ie, 
French.) A conſumption. _ | 
His diſeaſe was a pbtbiſick or aſthma oft incurring 
to an orthopnea,” Harvey on Conſumptions. 
eh © 1818. #. . [@Noy.] A conſump- 
on. ; 
If the lungs be wounded deep, though they 


eſcape the firſt nine days, yet terminate in a 
Pbtbiſis or fiſtula, n Wiſeman. 


HILA'CTERY. 3. J. [Quvaxlnyur3 phy- 
lactere, French.] A bandage on which 
was inſcribed ſome memorable ſentence. 
Ihe pbilacteries on their wriſts and foreheads 
were looked on as ſpells, which would yield them 
impunity for their diſobedience. Hammond, 
Golden ſayings, - | 

On large phyla&eries expreſſive wit, 
Were to the foreheads of the Rabbins ty d. Prior. 
Vox, II. 8 


1. An idiom; à mode of ſpeech peculiar 


phren/y.] Madneſs ; frantickneſs, This 
See 


the breaſt, if not ſuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly 


— 


more conſpicuouſly, when expoſed to the air. Cbeyne. 8 
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PaY's1CAL» @dj. [ phyſique, French ; from 
phyfick.] 


1. Relating to nature or to' natural phi- | 


loſophy ; not moral. 

The Phyſical notion of neceſſity, that without 
which the work cannot poflibly be done; it can- 
not be affirmed of all the articles of the creed, that 
they are thus neceſſary. Hammond. 

I call that phyſical certainty which doth depend 
upon the evidence of ſenſe, which is the firſt and 
higheſt kind of evidence of which human nature 
is capable, Wilkins. 

To reflect on thoſe innumerable ſecrets of na- 
ture and phyſical philoſophy, which Homer wrought 
in his allegories, what a new ſcene of wonder may 
this afford us! Pope. 

Charity in its origin is a cal and nece 
conſequence of the principle of 75 Cheyne, 

2, Pertaining to the ſcience of healing : 


as, a phy/ical treatiſe, phy/ical herbs, 
3+ Medicinal ; helpful to health. 
Is Brutus fick? and is it phyſical 
To walk unbraced, and ſuck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
The blood I drop is rather phyfical 
Than dangerous to me. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
4+ <br phyſick : as, a phyfical 
taſte. 
PaHY'SICALLY. adv. [ from pe. 
1. According to nature ; by natural opera- 
tion; in the way or ſenſe of natural 


philoſophy ; not morally. 

Time meaſuring out their motion, informs us of 
the periods and terms of their duration, rather than 
effecteth or phyſically produceth the ſame. Brown. 

The outward act of worſhip may be conſidered 
phyſically and abſtractly from any law, and ſo it de- 
pends upon the nature of the intention, and morally, 
as good or evil: and fo it receives its denomi- 
nation from the law. | Stilling fleet. 

Though the act of the will commanding, and 
the act of any other faculty executing, that which 
is fo commanded, be Teng and in the preciſe 
nature of things diſtin, yet morally as they 
proceed from one entire, free, moral agent, may 
paſs for one and the ſame ation. South's Sermons. 

I do not ſay, that the nature of light conſiſts in 
ſmall round globules, for I am not now treating phy- 
ically of light or colours. Locke. 


2. According to the ſcience of medicine; 


according to the rules of medicine. 
He that lives phyſically, muſt live miſerably. 


Pays clan. =. /. | phyficien, French; 
from phy/ick,] One who profeſſes the 
art of healing. 

, Truſt not the phyſician, 
His antidotes are poiſon, and he lays 
More than you rob. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
Some phyſicians are ſo conformable to the humour 
of the patient, as they preſs not the true cure of 
the diſeaſe ; and others are ſo regular, as they re- 
ſpeR not ſufficiently the condition of the patient. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
His gratulatory verſe to king Henry is not more 
witty than the epigram upon the name of Nico- 
laus, an ignorant phyſician, who had been the 
death of thouſands. Peacham 
Taught by thy art divine, the ſage phyſician 
Eludes the urn; and chains, or exiles death. Prior. 


PHY'SICK. . /. [$voiry, which, origi- 


nally ſignifying natural puloſophy, has 


been transferred in many m 
guages to medicine. ] | 
1. The ſcience of healing, | 
Were it my buſineſs to undenſtand phyſick, would 

not the ſafer way be to conſult nature herſelf in the 
hiſtory of diſeaſes and their cures, than eſpouſe; the 
principles of the dogmatiſts, methodiſts, or chy- 
miſts ? 


ern lan- 


2. Medicines; remedies. 


þ 


— 


Poetry. 


Locke. | 


_ 4 a * 
PHY 


In _ itſelf we defire health, phy/ck only for” 
health's fake. . Hooker» 
Uſe phyfick or ever thou be _> Eccl. xviii. 196 
Prayer is the beſt phy/ick for many melancholy 
diſeaſes. . Peaches 
He ſcapes the beſt, who nature to repair 
Draws phy/ick from the fields in draughts of vital air. 


As all ſeaſons are not proper for phyſick, fo all 
times are not fit for purging the body politick. 
6 Dawvenant. 
3. [In common phraſe.) A purge. 
The people uſe phyſick to purge themſelves of 
humours. . * Ab bot. 
To PBxv'sick. v. . [from the noun.] 
To purge; to treat with phyſick ; to 
cure. t 
The labour we delight in phyſicks pain. Shakeſp. 
It is a gallant child; one that indeed phyficks 
the ſubject, makes old hearts freſh. Sbaleſpea 
Give him allowance as the worthier man; 
For that will phyſick the great myrmidon ; 
Who broils in loud :pplauſe. Shakeſpeare. 


e. 


as well as phyfiched with pleaſure, L' Eftrange. 
PHYs1CO"THEOLOGY. 2. J. [from phy/ico 
and rheology.] Divinity enforced or 
illuſtrated by natural philoſophy. _.. 
Pars10'GNOMER. I. /. | fphyftronomiſte, 
Pauys10'GNOMIST. Fr. from phyfto- 
gnomy.] One who judges of the temper 
or future fortune 
face. | 
- Digonius, when he ſhould have been put to 
death by the Turk, a pbyſiognomer wiſhed he might 
not die, becauſe he would ſow much diflention 
among the Chriſtians. | Peacham.. 
Apelles made his pictures 
pby ſiognomiſt and fortune-teller foretold, by looking 


ſiognomy.] Drawn from the contempla- 
tion of the face; converſant in contem- 
plation of the face. "ry" BY 


gnomony ; Puoroyuuoin ; phyfionomie, 

1. The act of diſcovering the temper, 
and foreknowing the fortune, by the 
features of the face. E OD BA” 


In all pbyfegnomy, the lineaments of the bod 
will diſco ler thoſe natural inclinations of the — 


ſuppreſs. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory 
2. The face; the caſt of the look. 
The aſtrologer, who ſpells the ſtars, 
Miſtakes his globes, and in her brighter eye 


The end of portraits conſiſts in expreſſing the 
true temper of thoſe perſons which it repreſents, and 


the lineaments of the body, grow more plain and 


iognomy of the mind is moſt diſcernible in children. 

| Locle. 

PHy$10L0'GICAL. adj. [from e 
Relating to the doctrine of the natur 


conſtitution of things. 


phyſiological notions, Baeyle. 
PRTSIOTOOIST. #./. [from ↄHfolog y.] 


natural philoſophy. 


| ee 5 fe [edcis and Myw ; 


phyfiologie, 


- 


. Dryden. © 


In virtue and in health we love to be inſtructed, 


by the features of the 


ſo very like, that a 


on them, the time of their deaths whom thoſe 

pictures repreſented. Dryden. 
Let the phy/iognomiſts examine his features, 

| Arbuthnot and Pope. 

PHYSTOGNO'MICK, adj. | Provo 

PaHY$SIOGNOMO' NICK. nde; from phy- 


PHYSIO'GNOMY. ». /; [for phyfo- 
3 a 


which diſſimulation will conceal, or diſcipline will 


Interprets heaven's phyfognomy. Cleaveland. 
They'll find 17 a 25 og nomies | 
O' th' planets all men's deſtinies. Hudibras. 


to make known their phxſognomy. Dryden's Du freſ. 
The diſtinguiſhing characters of the face, and 


viſible with time and age; but the peculiar phy- _ 


Some of them ſeem rather metaphyſical than 


One. verſed. in phyſiology ; a writer of 
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- your deſigns. Glanville. 
Philoſophers adapted their deſcription of the 
deity to the vulgar, otherwiſe the conceptions of 


' phyſiology. © 


See FusEE. 


fuſe. 


have ſtrings and phy/ies, and others none. Locke. 
HYTI'VOROUS. adj. 
Latin. ] That eats graſs or any vege- 
table. 
Hairy animals, with only two large foreteeth, 
are all phytivorous, and called the hare-kind. Ray. 
PiiyTO GRAPHY. #. /. [vl and 
A deſcription of plants. | | 
Pay ToLOGY. #. /. [Ps and Myr, ] 
The doctrine of plants; botanical diſ- 
courſe. | | 
Pi'acLEt. 3. J. [ piaculum, ag, 
enormous crime. A word not uſed, 
To tear the paps that gave them ſuck, can 
there be a greater piacle againſt nature, can there 
. be a more execrable and horrid thing ? Howel. 


Pra CULAR. 1 [ piacularis, from pia- 
Pra"cutLovs. 1 culum, Latin.] 
1. Expiatory ; having the power to atone. 
2. Such as requires expiation. | 

It was piaculots unto the Romans to pare their 


nails upon the nundinæ, obſerved every ninth day. 
, Brown. 
3. Criminal; atrociouſly bad. 
While we think it ſo piaculous to go beyond 
the ancients, we muſt neceſſarily come ſhort of 
nuine antiquity and truth. Glanville, 


PTA MATER. n. J. [Latin.] A thin 
and delicate membrane, which lies un- 
der the dura mater, and covers imme- 

diately the ſubſtance of the brain. 

Pi AN ET. 3. . | picus varies. } 

1. A bird; the leſſer wood-pecker. Bailey. 

2, The magpie. This name is retained 
in Scotland. | 

Pia'STER. 2. . [ piaftra, Italian.) An 

Italian coin, about five ſhillings ſterling 
in value. 1 
PIA Z Z . u. . [Italian] A walk under 


a roof ſupported by pillars. | 
He ſtood under the piaæxa. Arb. and Pope s Scribl. 


Pi'ca.'n. J. Among printers, a particular 
ſize of their types or letters. It is pro- 
bably ſo called from having been firit 
uſed among us in printing the he, an 
old book of liturgy. | 

Picaro'on. 2. /. | from picare, Italian.) 


A robber; a plunderer. 
Corfica and Majorca in all wars have been the 
neſts of picarcons. Teriple's Miſcellanies. 


, 


— 


Money paid at fairs for breaking ground 
for booths. | Ainſworth. 
To Pick. v. a. [piclen, Dutch. ] 
1. To cull; to chuſe ; to ſelect; to glean ; 
to gather here and there. It has com- 


 phyfeolegie, French. The doctrine of | 
the conſtitution of the works of nature. | 
8 Diſputing pbyßſolegy is of no accommodation to | 


mankind could not be accounted for from their | 
Bentley. 
Pay'sy, 3. /. I ſuppoſe the ſame with | 

Some watches are made with four wheels, ſome | 


Leo, and vero, 
veapo· ] 


An 1 
I under an oak in the wood, has appropriated them to 
2. To do any thing nicely and leiſurely, 


Pi'cCaGE. 2. J. piccagium, low Latin. 


monly eut after it when it implies ſe- 
lection, and % when it means caſual 


Occurrencèe. 8 
This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Shakeſp. 
He hath pick'd cut an act, 
Under whoſe heavy ſenſe your brother's life 
Falls into forfeit. 
Truſt me, ſweet, 


Out of this ſilence yet I pic d a welcome; 


— 


* 


; 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. [ 


a. 
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And in the modeſty of fearful duty 1A r 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 


Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence, . Shakeſpeare. 
Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more than 


the hurt itſelf; and when men ate ingenious in | 
cking out circumſtances of contempt, they. do | 


ACone 


i 
Lindie their anger much. 


| The want of many things fed him with hope, 
that he ſhould out of theſe his enemies diftreſſes | 


ick ſome fit occafion of advantage. Knolles's , 
- | They muſt pick me out with ſhackles tir'd, 
To make them ſport with blind activity. Milton. 
What made thee pick and chuſe her out, 
T' employ their ſorceries about? + Hudibras. 
How many examples have we ſeen of men that 
have been picked up and relieved out .of ſtarving 
neceſſities, afterwards conſpire againſt their pa- 
trons? L'* Eftrange. 


If he would compound for half, it ſhould go 


hard but he'd make a ſhift to pick it up. L'Eftrange. 
A painter would not be much commended, who 
ſhould pick out this cavern from the whole ÆEneids; 
he had better leave them in their obſcurity. Dryd. 
Imitate the bees, who pick from every flower that 
which they find moſt proper to make honey. Dryd. 
He that 1s nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up 


himſelf. | . Locke . 
; He aſked his friends about him, where they had 
Picked up ſuch a blockhead. Addiſon's Spectator. 


The will may pick and chuſe among theſe objects, 
but it cannot create any to work on. Cheyne. 
Deep through a miry lane ſhe pick'd her way, 
Above her ankle roſe the chalky clay. Gay. 

Thus much he 'may be able to pick out, and 


willing to transfer into his new hiſtory ; but the 


reſt of your character will probably be dropped on 


account of the antiquated ſtile they are delivered in. 


| Swift. 
Heav'n, when it ftrives to poliſh all it can, 
Its laſt, beſt work, but forms a ſofter man, 
Picks from each ſex, to make the fay' rite bleſt, 
Your love of pleaſure, our defire of reſt. Pope. 
To take up; to gather; to find in- 
duſtriouſly. 
You owe me money, Sir John, and now you pick 
a quarrel to beguile me of it. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
It was believed, that Perkin's eſcape was not 
without the king's privity, who had him all the 
time of his flight in a line 3 and that the king did 
this, to pick a quarrel to put him to death. Bacon. 
They are as peeviſh company to themſelves as to 
their neighbours; for there's not one circumſtance 
in nature, but they ſhall find matters to pick a 
quarrel at. L*Eftrange. 
Pick the very refuſe of thoſe harveſt fields. Thom. 
She has educated ſeveral poor children, that were 
2 vp in the ſtreets, and put them in a way of 
neſt employment. Law. 


3. To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs or 


noxious, by gleaning out either part ; 
to clean by picking away filth, 
For private friends, his anſwer was, 
He could not ſtay to pick them in a pile 
Of muſty chaff. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
It hath been noted by the ancients, that it is 
dangerous to pick one's ears whilſt he yawneth; 


for that in yawning, the minor parchment of the ear |. 


is extended by the drawing of the breath. Bacon. 
He picks and culls his thoughts for converſation, 

by ſupprefling ſome, and communicating others. 

: Addiſon. 


4+ To clean, by gathering off gradually 


any thing adhering. 


Hope is a pleaſant premeditation of enjoyment; | 


as when a dog expects, till his maſter has done 


picking a bone. : More. 
| You are not to waſh your hands, till you have 
« picked your ſallad. Swift. 


5. [ Piguer, French. ] To pierce; to ſtrike 


with a ſharp inſtrument. 
Pick an apple with a pin full of holes not deep, 


and ſmear it with ſpirits, to ſee if the virtual heat } 
| | of the ſtrong waters will not mature it. 
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In the face, a wart or fiery puſtule, heated 
ſcratching of picking with nails, i wilkterminate 4 
roſive. 5 1 We Wiſeman, 

6. To ſtrike with bill or beak; to peck. 
The eye that mocketh at his father, the ravens 
of the valley ſhall pict out.” _ Proverbs, xxx, » 


7. [ Picare, Italian. ]- To rob. 


The other night I fell aſleep here, and had my 
pocket pickt ; this houſe is turn d bawdy-houte, 
= pick pockets, 5 Sbaleſpeare. 
They have a deſign upon your pocket, and the 
word conſcience is uſed only as an inſtrument to 
pick it. South, 


8. To open a lock by a pointed inftrg. 


ment. 

Ya, Did you ever find een 

That any art could pick the lock, or power 

Could force it open? Denham, 

9. To Pick @ hole in one's coat. A pro. 
verbial expreſſion for finding fault with 

another, . e 

To Pick. v. . 


1. To eat ſlowly and by ſmall morſels, 


Why ſtand'ſt thou picking ? is thy palate fore, 
That bete and radiſhes will make thee roar ? Dryd, 


He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
But faggoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhym'd and rattled, all was well. wt 
Pick. 3. J. [ pique, Fr.] A ſharp-pointed 
iron tool. 

What the miners call chert and whern, the ſtone- 
cutters nicomia, is ſo hard, that the picks will not 
touch it; it will not ſplit but irregularly. Moodev. 
Pi'CKAPACK. adv. [from pack, by a re- 
duplication very common in our lan- 
guage.] In manner of a pack. 

In a hurry ſhe whips up her darling under her 
arms, and carries the other a pickapack upon her 
ſhoulders. | L'Eftrange. 
Pi"cxaxe. . . | pick and axe.] An axe 

not made to cut but pierce; an axe with 

a ſharp point. 2 

Their tools are a pickaxe of iron, ſeventeen inches 
long, ſharpened at the one end to peck, and flat- 
headed at the other to drive iron wedges. Carew» 

I'll hide my maſter from the flies, as deep 

As theſe poor pickaxes can dig. Shakeſpeare's Cymb, 

when bands 

Of pioneers, with ſpade and pickaxe arm'd, 

Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field. Milton. 
Pi c&BACK. adj. [corrupted perhaps from 

picipact.] On the back, * 

As our modern wits behold, . 

Mounted a pickback on the old, 

M. uch farther off. 1 Hudibrat. 
Pick ED. adj. | pigu?, French.] Sharp; 
ſmart. | 

Let the ſtake be made picked at the top, thac 
the jay may not ſettle on it. Mortimer's Huſbandry» 
To PICKEER, v. a. | piccare, Italian.) 
1. To pirate; to pillage; to rob. 4in/w. 
2. To make a flying ſkirmiſh, 

No fooner could a hint appear, 

But up he ſtarted to pic leer, 

And made the ſtouteſt yield to mercy, 

When he engag'd in controverſy. 
Pi CKER. 2. J. [from pick.] 

1. One who picks or culls. ; 
Ihe pickers pick the hops into the hair-clothe 

| I Mortimer. 

to pick with, 


Hudibrats 


2. A pickaxe; an inſtrument 
With an iron picker clear the earth out of the 
hills. | Mortimer. 


PIcEKEREI. 2. / [from pike.] A ſmall 

—_ 
PL CKEREL-WE om 
water plant, from which pikes are 
to be generated. ; 


| ; 4.1 A 
ir. 2% Ln Nb 


Bacon. 
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ters; they are bred, ſome by generation, and ſome 

not; as of a. weed called pickere/-weed,. unleſs 
Goſner be miſtaken» om 64 24352 

P1'CKLE, 8. /+ LR ated. E 

1. Any kind of falt liquor, in which fleſh 

or other ſubſtance is preſerved, 

Thou ſhall be whipt with wire, and ſtew'd in 

brine, | P | | 

ing in lingring pickle. - Shakeſpeare. 

— — ſplit and kept in Nr 

as Whiting and mackerel. Careww's Survcy of Corso. 

He inſtructs his friends that dine with him in 

the beſt pickle for a walnut. Addiſon's Spectator. 

A third ſort of antiſcorbuticks are called aftrin- 

and moſt of the common pickles 


t as ca 
— mT Arbuthnot. 


prepared with vinegar. 
2. Thing kept in pickle. RESTS 
3. Condition; ſtate. A word of con- 
tempt and ridicule. TELE 
How cam'ft thou in this pickle? ShakeFeare, 
A phyfician undertakes a woman with ſore eyes; 
his way was to dawb em with ointments, and 
while ſhe was in that pickle, carry off a ſpoon. 
: A . L'Eftrange. 
poor Umbra, left in this abandon' d pickle, | 
E'en fits him down. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
P1'c&LE, or fightel. n. J. A ſmall parcel 


of land ineloſed with a hedge, which in| 


ſome countries is called a pingle. Phillips. 
To P1'CKLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To preſerve in pickle. —_ 
Autumnal cornels next in order ſerv'd, | 
In lees of wine well pickled and preſery'd. Dryden. 
They ſhall have all, rather than makea war, 
The ftraits, the Guiney-trade, the herrings too; 
Nay, to keep friendſhip, they ſhall pick/e you. Dryd. 
2. To ſeaſon or imbue highly with any 
thing bad: as, a pickled rogue, or one 
conſummately villanous. | 
P1CKLEHERRING. 2. . [| pickle and her- 
ring.] A jackpudding; a merry- andrew; 
a zany ; a buffoon. 
Another branch of pretenders to this art, with- 
out horſe or pickleberring, lie ſnug in a garret. Spe. 
The pickleberring found the way to ſhake him, 


Fo 


for upon his whiſt _ country jig, this unlucky | 


wag danced to it with ſuch a variety of grimaces, 
that the countryman could not forbear ſmiling, and 
loſt the prize. Addiſon's Spectator. 
PrckLOCK. 3. J. [ pick and locłk.] | 
1. An inſtrument by which . locks are 
opened without the key. 


We take him to be a thief too, Sir; for we | 


have found upon him, Sir, a ſtrange picklock. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Scipio, having ſuch a picklock, would ſpend ſo 
many years in battering- the gates of Carthage. 
| Br NON. 
It corrupts faith and juſtice, and is the very 
picklock that opens the way into all cabinets. LEA. 
Thou raiſedſt thy voice to deſcribe the powerful 
Betty or the artful picklock, or Vulcan ſweating at 
his forge, and ſtamping the queen's image on viler 
metals. Arbuthnat. 
2. The perſon who picks locks. 
OY 


PrckPURSE. or purſe.] A thief who 
ſeals, by putting his hand privately 
into the pocket or purſe, 


1 think he is not a pickpurſe nor a horſeſtealer. 

: : Shakeſpeare. 

It is reaſonable, when Eſquire South is loſing 
his money to ſharpers and pickpockets, I ſhould 
lay out the fruits of my honeſt induſtry in a law 
ſuit. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 
Pickpockets and highwaymen obſerve ſtrict juſtice 
among themſelves. Bentley's Sermons. 
His fellow pickpurſe, watching for a job, 


Walton. 


[Preture. 3. /. | pifura, Latin.] 


1. . [pick and pocket, | 
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If a court or country's made a jb, 

So drench a ich pocket, and join the mob. Pope. 
Prerroor H. 2. /. [pick and rotb.] An 

inſtrument by which the teeth are 


cleaned. * ; 
If a, gentleman leaves a picktocth caſe. on the 


— 


vails. 
PickrRAN Ek. . /. [pick and thank.] 
An officious fellow, who does what he 
is not deſired ; a whiſpering paraſite. 
Many tales devis'd, 
Oft the ear of greatneſs needs mutt hear, 
By ſmiling pickthanks and baſe newſmongers. Shak. 
With pleaſing tales his lord's vain ears he fed, 
A flatterer, a N and a lyar. * my 
The buſineſs of a picłtbanł is the baſeſt of offices. 
| L' Eftrange. 
If he be great and powerful, ſpies and pickthbarks | 
generally provoke him to perſecute and tyrannize 
over the innocent and the juſt. South, 
Pier. x. J. [pifur, Latio.] A painted 
perſon, | | 
Your neighbours would not look on you as men, 
But think the nations all turn'd pi#s again. Lee. 
PrcTo'RIAL. adj. [from pifor, Latin.] 
Produced by a painter. A word not 
adopted by other writers, but elegant 
and uſeful, -— . 
Sea horſes are but groteſco delineations, which | 
fill up empty ſpaces in maps, as many piforial in- 
ventions, not any phyſical ſhapes. Brown. 


1. A reſemblance of perſons or things in 
colours. 

Madam, if that your heart be ſo obdurate, 
Vouchſafe me yet your picture for my love, 
The picture that is hanging in your chamber. Shak. 

Pictures and ſhapes are but ſecondary objects, 


and pleaſe or diſpleaſe but in memory. Bacon. 
Devouring what he ſaw ſo well deſign' d, 
He with an empty picture fed his mind. Dryden, 


As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, as many pictures 
of animals ſhould be got him as can be found with 
the printed names to them. Locke. 

She often ſhews them her own picture, which 
was taken when their father fell in love with her. 
2. The ſcience of painting. 

3. The works of painters. 

Quintilian, when he ſaw any well-exprefſed image 
of grief either in picture or ſculpture, would uſually 
Weep. Wotton. 

If nothing will ſatisfy him, but having it under 
my hand, that I had no defign to ruin the com- 
pany of picture-drawets, I do hereby give it him. 

: | Stilling fleet. 

. Any reſemblance or repreſentation, 

= Vouchſafe this picture of thy ſoul to ſeez _ 

"Tis ſo far good, as it reſembles thee. Dryden. 

It ſuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be 
conſidered as one repreſentation or picture, though 
made up of ever ſo many particulars. Locke. 

To PicTURE. v. a. [from the noun. }] 
1. To paint; to repreſent by painting. 
| have not ſeen him ſo pictur d. Shakeſpeare, 
He who cauſed the ſpring to be pifured, added 
this rhyme for an expoſition. Carew*s Sur. of Cornu. 

It is not allowable, what is obſervable of Raphael 
Urban; wherein Mary Magdalen is pictured before 
our Saviour waſhing his feet on her knees, which 
will not conſiſt with the ſtrict letter of the text. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 

Love is like the painter, who, being to draw 

the picture of a friend having a blemiſh in one eye, 

would picture only the other fide of his face. South. ' 
2. To repreſent. 

All filled with theſe rueful ſpectacles of ſo many 
wretched carcaſſes ſtarving, that even I, that do 
but hear it from you, and do pifure it in my 


— 


Fancies his fingers in the cully's fob. 


Sift. | 
d 


mind, do greatly pity it. Spenſer, 
* | 


table after dinner, look upon it as part of your | 
< . Swift. 1 
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a See here thy pifur*d life. _ Thomſon's Winters 


To PIYDDLE. v. . [This word is ob- 


ſcute in its etymology ; Skinner derives 

it from picciolo, Italian; or petit, Fr. 

little; Mr. Lye thinks the diminutive 
of the Welſh brey/a, to eat; perhaps it 
comes from peddle, for Skinner gives, for 
its primitive ſignification, to deal in little 
things.] | | 

1. To pick at table; to feed ſqueamiſhly, 
and without appetite. | 


From ftomach ſharp, and hearty feeding, 
N like a lady breeding. Swift's Miſcellaniet. 
2. I 


o trifle ; to attend to ſmall parts ra- 


ther than to the main. Ainſworth. 
Pi'DDLER. 2. / [from piddle.] _ 
1. One that eats ſqueamiſhly, and with- 
out appetite. | | 
2. One who is bufy about minute things. 
PI E. 2. J. [ This word is derived by Sinner 


from biezan, to build, that is, to build 


of paſte; by Funius derived by con- 


traction from pafty ; if paſties, doubled 
together without walls, were the firſt 


pies, the derivation is eaſy from pie, a 


foot; as in ſome provinces, an apple 
paſty is ſtill called an apple foot. ] 


1. Any cruſt baked with ſamething in it. 
No man's pie is freed | 
From his ambitious finger. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
_ Mincing of meat in p ies ſaveth the grinding of 
the teeth, and more nouriſhing to them that have 
weak teeth. | Bacon. 
He is the very Withers of the city; they have 
bought more editions of his works, than would 
ferve to lay under all their pies at a lord mayor's 
Chriſtmas, 
Chuſe your materials right; 
From thence of courſe the figure will ariſe, 
And elegance adorn the ſurface of your pits. Ning. 
Eat beaf or pie-cruſt, if you'd ſerious be. King, 
2. [Pica, Latin.] A magpie; a parti- 
coloured bird. ; 
The pie will diſcharge thee for pulling the reſt. 
\ Tuſſers 
The raven croak'd hoarſe on the-chimney's top, 
And chattering ies in diſmal diſcords ſung. Shakeſp, 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 
Or with a voice endu'd the chatt'ring pie? 
Twas witty want. TI Dryden. 
3. The old popiſh ſervice book, ſo called, 
as is ſuppoſed, from the different colour 


of the text and rubrick. 


| 4- Cock and pie was a Wight 1 . in 
ich I know not 


Shakeſpeare's time, of w 
the meaning. 
Mr. Slender, come; we ſtay for you. 
I'll eat nothing, 1 thanla you, Sir. 

By cock and pie, you ſhall not chuſe, Sir; come, 
come. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Pit BALD. adj. [from pie.] Of various 
colours; diverſified in colour. 
It was a particoloured dreſs a 
Of patch'd and pichald languages. Hudibras. 
They would think themſelves miſerable in 2 
patched coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their minds 
to a 
and borrowed ſhreds. Locke. 
They are pleaſed to hear of a picha/d horſe that 
is ſtrayed out of a field near Iſlington, as of a 
whole troop that has been engaged in any-foreign 
adventure. | SHHtatsr e 
Peel'd, patch'd, and. iebaid, linſey-woolſey bro- 

S, f N 5 
Grave mummers ! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs 
others. P Me. 


PIECE. 2. J. | piece, French. ] | 


886 2 . 


Dryden. 


abroad in a p iebald livery of coarſe patches 
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PIE 
patch, | | . 
2. A part of a whole; a fragment. 


- . 


1. A Ainſworth 
Bring it out piece by piece. _ Exekiel, xxiv. 26. 
The chief captain, fearing leſt Paul ſhould have 
been pulled in pieces of them, commanded to take 
him by force. | | . 
. Theſe leſſer rocks or great bulky ſtones, that lie 
ſcattered in the ſea or upon the land, -are they not 
manifeſt fragments and pieces of theſe 1 ? 
. | urnet. 
A man that is in Rome can ſcarce ſee an object, 
that does not call to mind a piece of a Latin poet 


1 hiſtorian, Addiſon. 
3+ A part, 

It is accounted a piece of excellent knowledge, to 

know the laws of the land. Tillotſon. 


4. A picture. | 
If unnatural, the fineſt colours are but dawbing, 
and the pjece is a beautiful monſter at the beſt. Dryd. 
Each heav'nly piece unweary'd we compare, 
Match Raphael's grace with thy lov'd —_ air. 
. e. 
5. A compoſition ; performance. 
He wrote ſeveral pieces, which he did not aſſume. 
the honour of. Addiſon. 
6. A ſingle great gun. 
A piece of ord'nance *gainſt it I have plac'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Many of the ſhips — pieces, whereas 
every piece at leaſt requires gunners to attend 
it. Wo * Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Pyrrhus, with continual battery of great pieces, 
did batter the mount. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
7. A hand gun. | 
When ke cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, 
or is put to a piece or a pike, he maketh as worthy 
a ſoldier as any nation. he meeteth with. Spenſer. 
The ball goes on in the direction of the ſtick, 
or of the body of the piece out of which it is ſhot. 


3. A coin; a ſingle piece of money, 
When once the poet's honour ceaſes, 
From reaſon far his tranſports rove P 

And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. 


9. In ridicule and contempt: as, a piece 
of a lawyer or ſmatterer. 


10. APIECE. To each. | 
I demand, concerning all thoſe creatures that 
have eyes and ears, whether they might not have 
had only one eye and one ear a- piece. ore. 


11. Of a Piece with. Like; of the ſame 


ſort; united; the ſame with the reſt, 
Truth and fiction are ſo aptly mix'd, 
That all ſeems uniform and of @ piece. Roſcommon. 
When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made 
requeſt, that his houſe and his body might be all 
Fa piece. L'Efrange. 
My own is of a piece with his, and were he liv- 
vg, they are ſuch as he would have written. Dryd. 
al to my enemies, if I or any other man 
te invented one which had been more of 
ore depending. on the ſerious part of 
Dryden. 
Too juſtly raviſh'd from an age like this ; 
Now ſhe is gone, the world is of a piece. Dryden. 
Nothing but madneſs can pleaſe madmen, and 


a poet muſt be F a piece with the ſpectators, to | 


gain a reputation, Dryden. 


To PIECE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 
I ſpeak too long, but *tis to piece the time, 
To draw it out in length. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
If aught within that little ſeeming ſubſtance, 
Or all of it with our diſpleaſure piec'd, 
And nothing more may fitly like your grace, 
She is yours. 
Let him, that was the cauſe of this, have power 
To take off ſo much grief from you, as he | 
Will Piece up in himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
Plant it with women as well as men, that it 
may ſpread into generations, and not be pieced from 


without. Bacon. 


Cbeyne. f 


Prior. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


f = 


PIE 
2. To join; to unite. 
3. To PizcE out, 
tion. ; 
le pieces out his wife's inclination 3 he gives 
her folly motion and adyantage. Shakeſpeare. 
Whether the piecing out of an old man's life is 
worth the pains, I cannot tell. Temple. 
To P1ECE., v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
join; to coaleſce ; to be compacted. 
The cunning prieſt choſe Plantagenet to be the 
ſubject his pupil ſhould perſonate; becauſe he was 
more in the preſent ſpeech of the people, and it 
pieced better and followed more cloſe upon the 
bruit of Plantagenet's eſcape. Bacon. 


P1g'ceR, 3. /. [from piece.) One that 
pieces. | 
Prg"ceELEsSS. adj, [from piece.] Whole; 
compact; not made of ſeparate pieces. 
In thoſe poor types of God, round circles ; 1 


Religion's types the pieceleſs centers flow, 
And are in all the lines which all ways go. Donne. 
PiE"CEMEAL. adv. | pice and mel; a word 
in Saxon of the ſame import.] In 
pieces; in fragments. 
He ftrook his helme, full where his plume did 


ſtand, | | 
On which it piece meale brake, and fell from his 
unhappy hand. Chapman. 


Why did I not his carcaſs piecemeal tear, 


And caft it in the ſea ? Denham. 
I'it be torn piecemeal by a horſe, 
Ere I'll take you for better or worſe. Hudibras. 


Neither was the body then ſubject to diſtempers, 
to die by piecemeal, and languiſh under coughs or 
conſumptions. South. 

Piecemeal they win this aere firſt, then that; 

_ Glean on and gather up the whole eſtate. Pope: 
PIECENUEAL. adj. Single; ſeparate; di- 
vided. 

Other blaſphemies level, ſome at one attribute, 
ſome at another: but this, by a more compendious 
impiety, ſhoots at his very being, and as if it ſcorn- 
ed theſe piccemeal guilts, ſets up a fingle monſter big 
enough to devour them all. ' Gove of the Tongue. 

Stage editors printed from the common piecemeal 
written parts in the playhouſe. P 

P1'zD. adj. [from pie.] Variegated ; par- 
ticoloured. | 

They deſire to take ſuch as have their feathers of 
pied, orient and various colours. 
All the yeanlings, which were ſtreak'd and pied, 

Should fal! as Jacob's hire. Shak. Mer. of Venice. 


Pied cattie are ſpotted in their tongues. Bacon. 
The ſeat, the ſoft wool of the bee, 5 
The cover, gallantly to ſee, 
The wing of a pied butterfly, 
I trow 'twas ſimple trimmings. Drayton. 
Meadows trim with daiſies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide. Milton. 


P1'zpxess. . /. [from pied.] Variega- 


tion ; diverſity of colour. | 
There is an art, which in their piedneſs ſhares 
With great creating nature. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
P1E'LED. adj. Perhaps for peeled, or bald; 
or piled, or having ſhort hair. 
Piel d prieſt, dot thou command me be ſhut 


out? | 
—I do. | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Pi'EPOWDER court. u. J. [from pied, foot, 
and pouldre, duſty.) A court held in 
fairs for redreſs of all diſorders com- 
mitted therein. 

PIER. z. /. [ pierre, French.] The co- 
lumns on which the arch of a bridge is 
raiſed. | | | 

Oak, cedar, and cheſnut are the beſt builders ; 
for picrs ſometimes wet, ſometimes dry, take elm. 
| | | | Bacon. 

The Engliſh took the galley, and drew it to 
ſhore, and uſed the ſtones to reinforce the pier. 


| 


Abbot. 


To encreaſe by addi. 


| 


| 


— 


Hayward. | 
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The bridge, conſiſting of fout arches, 7; 
length of fix hundred and twenty-two Nan = 
and an half: the dimenſions of the arches are 3 
follows,” in Engliſh meaſure ; the height of the 
firſt arch one hundred and nine feet, the diſtance 
between the piers ſeventy-two feet and an half: 
i the rank arch, the diſtance of the pier: is on? 

hundred and thirty feet; in the third, the diſtance 
is one hundred and nine feet ; in the fourth, the 
diſtance'is one hundred and thirty-eight feet, 4, 
To PIERCE. v. a. [ percer, French.] 
1. To penetrate; to enter; to force a way 
into, | 
Steed threatens ſteed in high and boaſtful neighs 
Piercing the night's dull ear. Shakeſp. Henry v. 
The love of money is the root of all evil; Which 
while ſome coveted after, they have picrced them. 
ſelves through with many ſorrows. i Tim. vi, 10. 
With this fatal ſword, on which I dy'd, 
I pierce her open d back or tender ſide, Dryden, 
The glorious temple ſhall ariſe, | 
And with new luſtre pierce the neighb'ring ſkies, 
P ria. 
2. To touch the paſſions; to affect. 
Did your letters pierce the queen? 
be read them in my preſence, - * 
And aow and then an ample tear trill'd down, $33, 
To PIERCE. v. 2. 
1. To make way by force into or through 
Her fighs will make a batt' ry in his breaſt ; 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart. Shale 
There is that fpeaketh like the piercings of a 
ſword ; but the tongue of the wiſe is health. Prov, 
Short arrows, called ſprights, without any other 
heads, fave wood ſharpened, were diſcharged out of 
' muſkets, and would pierce through the ſides of ſhips, 
where a bullet would not pierce. Bacon's Nat. Hit 
2. To ftrike; to move; to affect. 
Say, ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word; 
Then I'll commend her yolubility ; 
And ſay ſhe uttereth piercing eloquence. Shui. 
3» 


To enter; to dive as into a ſecret, 

She would not pierce further into his meaning, 
than himſelf ſhould declare; ſo would ſhe inter. 
pret all his doings to be accompliſhed in g - . 

| | | Sidney, 

All men knew Nathaniel to be an Tfrelite: 
but our Saviour piercing deeper, giveth further 
teſtimony of him than men could have done. Hoster. 

4+ To affect ſeverely. | 

They provide more piercing ſtatutes daily to chain 
up the poor. Sbaleſpeare. 

P1E"RCER. 2. J. [from pierce.] 
1. An inſtrument that bores or penetrates. 

Cart, ladder, and wimble, with perſer and pod. 

*. 
2. The part with which inſeQs perforate 
bodies. 


The hollow inſtrument, terebra, we may Engliſh 
piercer, wherewith many flies are provided, pro- 
ceeding from the womb, with which they perto- 

rate the tegument of leaves, and through the hollow 
of it inje& their eggs into the holes they have 
made. Raye | 

3. One who perforates. 

PIR RCINGLY. adv. [from pierce.] Sharply. 

PiE'RCINGNESS. #. L | from piercing. 
Power of piercing. 

We contemplate the vaſt reach and compals of 
our underſtanding, the prodigious quickneſs 
piercingneſs of its thought. Derbam's Phyſico-Theo . 

PreTY. #. . | pietas, Latin; pete, Fr. 
1. Diſcharge of duty to God. 1 

What piety, pity, fortitude did /Eneas polie 
beyond his companions ? Peac bam on Poet ye 

Till future infancy, baptiz d by thee, * 
Grow ripe in years, and old in pie” | 9 4 

There be who faith prefer and 772 tape . 

Praying for them would make them of 9 | 
ſce their ſervants eminent in picty as thiem 3 


2. Duty 
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relation 
'Po i filial piety excels Se hes 
What Grecian ſtory tells, Swift. 
PG, 1. J. [ bigge,, Datch.] : | | 
1. A young ſow or boar. or | 
Some men there.are love not a gaping Pigs ; 
Some that are' mad, if they behold a cat. Shakeſp. 
Alba, from the white fow nam'd, - | 

That for her thirty ſucking pigs was fam d. Dryd. 
The fleſh-meats of an eaſy digeſtion, are pig, 
lamb, rabbit, and chicken. Floyer on the Humours. 
2, An oblong maſs of lead or unforged 
iron, or maſs of metal melted from the 


ore, is called, I know not why, /ow- 


e A rere £ i 
2. Duty to parents or thoſe * W 


metal, and pieces of that metal are called 
72 
4 nodding beam or pig of lead, | 
May hurt the very ableſt head. Pope. 


9 PI. v. a. [from the noun.] To far- 
ow ; to bring pigs. 

Priczom. 1. /. | pigeon, French.] A fowl 
bred in cots or a ſmall houſe; in ſome 


laces called dovecote. 
This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Shakeſp. 
A turtle dove and a young pigeon. Geneſis, xv. 9. 
Perceiving that the pigeay had loſt a piece of her 
tail, through the next opening of the rocks rowing 
with all their might, they paſſed ſafe, only the end 
of their poop was bruiſed. Raleigh. 
Fix'd in the maſt, the feather'd weapon ſtands, 
The fearful þigeon flutters in her bands. Dryden. 
See the cupola of St. Paul's covered with both 
ſexes, like the outſide of a pigeon-houſe. Addiſon. 
This building was defign'd a model, 
Or of a pigeon-houſe or oven, 
To bake one loaf, or keep one dove in. Swift. 


ProkON FOOT. 3. /. [ geranium.] An 
herb. Ainſworth. 
P1'GEONLIVERED, adj. | pigeon and liver, | 
Mild; ſoft; gentle. 
I am pigeonliver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppreſſion bitter. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
PGO. 2. J. In the northern provinces, 
a ſmall veſſel, . 
PIB. old preter. and part. paſſ. of 
bitch. Pitched ; placed; fixed; deter- 


mined, Not in uſe. 
An hideous rock is pigbt, 

Of mighty Magnes ſtone, whoſe craggy clift, 
Depending from on high, dreadful to fight, . 

Over the waves his rugged arms doth lift. Spenſer. 
The body big and mightily pight, 

Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height, 

Whilom had been the king of the field, 

And mockle maſt to the hyſband did yield. Spenſer. 
Then brought ſhe me into this deſart vaſt, * 

And by my wretched lover's fide me pight. Spenſer. 
Stay yet, you vile abominable tents, 

Thus proudly pjght upon our Phrygian plains. Shak. 
When 1 diſſuaded him from his intent, 

I found him pight to do it. Shakeſpeare. 


* 


I GMENT, 7X, 


Paint; colour to be laid on any body. 
Conſider about the opacity of the corpuſcles of 
black pigments, and the comparative diaphaneity of 
white bodies, | | Boyle. 
P. CMY. u. /. ¶ pigmee, French; fygmeus, 
Latin; evypaie..] A ſmall nation, 
fabled to be devoured' by the cranes ; 


| thence any thing mean or inconſider- 
able: ir ſhould be written with a , 


Henny. | CES 
- Of ſo low a ſtature, that in relation to the other, 
ey appear as pigmies. Heylyn. 

hen cranes invade, his little ſword. and ſhield | 

The pigmy takes, 
The criticks of a more exalted taſte, 

ever ſuch beauties in the ancient 5 as may 


J. [ pigmentum, Latin. ] 


| 


- 
* 


Dryden's Juvenal. 
may diſ- 
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P16NORA TION.'n. /. 


PrenurT, #./. | pig and nut.] An earth 


PIKE. . /. [ficgue, French; his ſnout 


1. The luce or pike is the tyrant o 


2. [ Pigue, French.] A long lance u 
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eſcape” the comprehenſion of us pigmies of a more 
limited genius. W316 (66 {1 ((Fartho 


But that it wanted room, Ne f 
It might have been a pigmy's tomb. Swift. 
[ pignora, f Latin. ] 
The act of pledging. by 55 


J 
1 


nut. 
. I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts. Shak. 


A word of endearment to a girl. It is 
uſed by Butler for the eye of a woman, 
I believe, improperly, | 
Shine upon me but benignly | | 
With that one, and that other pigſney. Hudibras. 


IGWI'DGEON, 2. J. This word is uſed 
by Drayton as the name of a fairy, and 


is a kind of cant word for any thing | 


petty or ſmall, | 
Where is the Stoick can his wrath appeaſe, 
To ſee his country fick of Pym's diſeaſe ; 
By Scotch invaſion to be made a prey 
To ſuch pigwidgeon myrmidons as they? Cleavel. 


being ſharp. Skinner and — : 
tae 


freſh waters: Sir Francis Bacon obſerves 
the pike to be the longeſt lived of any 
freſh water fiſh, and yet he computes 
it to be not uſually above forty years; 
and others think it to be not above 
ten years: he is a ſolitary, melancholy, 


and bold fiſh; he breeds but once a} 


year, and his time of breeding or ſpawn- 
ing is uſually about the end of Fe- 
bruary, or ſomewhat later, in March, 
as the weather proves colder or warmer: 
and his manner of breeding is thus; a 
he and a ſhe pike will uſually go toge- 
ther out of a river into ſome ditch or 
creek, and there the ſpawner caſts her 
eggs, and the melter hovers over her 
all the time ſhe is caſting her ſpawn, 


but touches her not. Walton's Angler. 

In a pond into which were put ſeveral fiſh and 
two pikes, upon drawing it ſome years afterwards 
there were left no fiſh, but the pikes grown to a 
prodigious fize, having devoured the other fiſh and 
their numerous ſpawn. Hale. 


The pike the tyrant of the floods, 22 | 
E 


by the foot ſoldiers, to keep off the 
horſe, to which bayonets have ſuc- 


ceeded. 

Beat you the drum that it ſpeak mournfully, 
Trail your ſteel pikes. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers. Shak. 


They cloſed, and locked ſhoulder to ſhoulder, 


their pikes they trained in both hands and there-'| _ 


with their buckler in the left, the one end of the 

pile againſt the right foot, the other breaſt high 

againſt the enemy. ä Hayward. 
A lance he bore with iron pikez 


-'Th? one half would thruſt, the other ſtrike. Hudib. |-. 
3. A fork uſed in huſbandry ;, a pitch. 


—_—_ HITS 
A rake for to rake up the fitches that lie, 
A pike to pike them up handſome to dries Tuſſer. 
Let us revenge this with our pikes,, ere we be- 


0 * 


come rakes; for I ſpeak this in hunger for bread, | 


not for revenge. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Among turners, two iron ſprigs be- 


tween which any thing to be turned is 
el. 1 

Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with raſping, 
they pitch between the pikes. oon. 


a pointed beard. 


CE. 


„ 1 


acuminated ; ending in a point. In 


Shakeſpeare, it is uſed of a man with 


Why then I ſuck my teeth, and. catechiſe 


My piked man of countries. Shaksſp. King John. 


Pi XEMAN. . /. { pike and man.] 


againſt the' enemy. 


Prosxkx. n. J [prga, Saxon, a girl.] ] Pi'xzsTary. 3. /. [pike and a.] Fhe 


mixture it is, that this daughter 
t'other ſteals a kind look. 
PitLa"sTER. 2. J. [ pilaſtre, French; pita 


Were ſet. 


2. A fiſh like a herring much caug 


ſoldier armed with a pike. _ 
Three great ſquadrons of pilemen 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


wooden pole of a pike. F 
To me it is as plain as a pikeftaf, from what 
ently lowers, 
Tatler. 


tro, Italian.] A ſquare column ſfome- 
times inſulated, but oftener ſet within 
a wall, and only ſhewing a fourth or a 


fifth part of its thickneſs. Die. 
Pilafters muſt not be too tall and ſlender, leſt 


they reſemble pillars; nor too dwarfiſh and groſs, 
\ leſt they imitate the piles or piers of bridges. Wotton. 


Built like a temple, where pilaſters round 
_ Mittans 
The curtain riſes, and a new frontiſpiece is 


ſeen, joined to the great pilaſters each _— the- - 
rydens 

ro on't, Jo 

That laid with bits of ruſtic makes a front. Pope. 

Pi LCHER. 2. J. [Warburton ſays we ſhould 


Clap four ſlices of pi 


read pilche, which ſignifies a cloke or 
coat of ſkins, meaning the ſcabbard ; 
this is confirmed by Junius, who ren- 
ders pilly, a garment of ſkins; pylece, 
Sax. pellice, French; pelliccia, Italian; 


pellis, Latin. ] pf 
1. A furred gown or caſe ; any thing lined 


with fur. Hanmer. 
Pluck your ſword out of his pilcher by the ears, 
Shake) arte 4 


Cornwall. | 


PILE. z. J. [ pile, French; pyle, Datch.] 


> 


\ 


| 


TT 


* 


I 


I'KE " adj, [ pigue, French. Sharp; 


4+ 
+ 


I. A ſtrong piece of w 


It by driving in piles. 


2. A heap; an accumulation. 


driven into 
the ground to make a firm foundation. 


The bridge the Turks before broke, by pluck- 


ing up of certain piles, and taking. away of the 
planks, Kinolles. 

If the ground. be hollow or weak, he ſtrengthens 
Moxon. 
The foundation of the church of Harlem is ſup- 


ported by wooden piles, as the houſes in Amſterdam. 
are. 8 Leche. 


That is the way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly 
In heaps and piles of ruin. 

What piles of wealth. hath he'aacumulated _ 
To his own portion! what expence by th hour 


Seems. to flow. from him! how, i th' name of 


; thrift, 


Does he rake this together ? Shakeſpeares 


By the water paſſing through the ſtone to its 
perpendicular intervals, was brought thither all the 
metallic matter now lodged therein, as well as that 


Which lies only in an undigeſted and confuſed pile. 
3», Any thing heaped toget 


urned. ä | 
Fll bear your logs the while; pray give me itz. 
T'll carry't to the pile. 


ile for fire great. 


when weary of living, lay down upon thejr fune- 
ral pile without any viſible concern. 

The wife, and counſellor or prieſt, 
Prepare and light his fun'ral fire, 
And cheerful on the pile expire. 


An ediſice; @ building. an an 
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were placed” 


tin 


8 baleſpeure. 


N oaodeuard. 
her to be 


Shakeſpeare's Tempe. 
Woe to the bloody city, I will even makes the 

5 Exetiel, xxiv. 9. 
In Alexander's time, the Indian philoſophers, 


8 2 Collier. 


7 Pyior. 
Th? 
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Th aſcending; pile food fr d ber tatily height. | 
Not to look! back fo far, to whom this e 
'd the town, and drew the fight. 


. Owes the firſt glo 
The pile o'er] 
| Dryden. 


Fianey brings thevaniſh's piles to view, 
And builds the imaginary Rome ane Wp. Pope. 
No longer ſhall forſaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in flames; 
A pile ſhall from its aſhes riſe, 
Fit to invade or prop the ſkies. Swift : Miſcellanies. 
5. A hair. | pilus, Latin.] 


of ſo brave a ile. 


Vonder's my lord, with a patch of velvet on's 
face ; his left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a 
half, but his right cheek is worn bare. Shakeſpeare. | 


6. Hairy ſurface ; nap. 


Many other ſorts of ſtones are regularly figured . 
the amianthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of | 


velvet. | 
7. [Pilum, Lat. 
| Whom, on his 
dart firſt ſmote, then ran 
Into his forehead, and there ſtucke the ſteele pile, 
making way | 
Quite through his ſkull, Chapman. 
His ſpear a bent, | | 
The pile was of a horſe fly's tongue, 
Whoſe ſharpneſs nought revers'd. - Drayton. 
8. [ Pile, French; pila, Italian.] One 
fide of a coin; the reverſe of croſs. 
Other men have been, and are of the ſame opi- 
.nion, a man may more juſtifiably throw up croſs 
and pile for his opinions, than take them up 121 
N c Ae. 


Grew. 


9. [In the plural, piles.] The hæmor- 


rhoids. 17 2 
Wherever there is any uneaſineſs, ſolicit the 

humours towards that part, to procure the piles, 

which ſeldom miſs to relieve the head. Arbuthnot. 


To PILE, v. a. 


1. To heap ; to coacervate. 
I ̃ be fabrick of his folly, whoſe foundation 
Is pid upon his faith, and witl continue 
The ſtanding of his body. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Let them pull all about my ears, 
Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might downſtretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I fill 
Be thus. £ | Shakeſpeare. 
Againſt beleagur'd heav'n the giants move; 
Hills pif d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the ſky. Dryden. 
Men pil'd on men, with active leaps arife, 
And build the breathing fabrick to the ſkies. Addi ſon. 
In all that heap of quotations which he has pany 
up, nothing is aimed at. 


heaps of comments, which are piled ſo high upon 


authors, that it is difficult ſometimes to clear the f 
Felton, 


text from the rubbiſh. 
2. To fill with ſomething heaped. 


Attabaliba had a great houſe piled upon the | 


fides with great wedges of gold. ; Abbet. 
PILEATED. adj. | pileus, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the form of a cover or hat. 


A pileated echinus taken up with different ſhells 


of ſeveral kinds. Wiwdward on Foſſils. 
PI LER. 2. /. [from file.] He who ac- 
cumulates. 6 


Pr LEWORT. 2. /. [chelidonium minus, 


Latin.] A plant. 


Jo PULFER. H. à. [piller, French. ] 10 


ſteal; to gain by petty robbery. 
They not only ſteal from each other, but pilfer 


away all things that they can from ſuch ſtrangers as 


d0 land. Abbot . 


He would not pilfer the victory; and the defeat IT, PiLt. v. a. [ piller, French. ] 


was eaſy, Bacon. 


= riumphant leaders, at an army's head, 


Hemm'd round with glories, pi/fer cloth or bread, 
As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. Pope. 


2 


| >, Shall be a wall ſufficient to e 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers.  Shakeſp. 


The head of an arrow. 
ire-plum'd helmet's creſt, the » 


Atterbury. 
All theſe together are the foundation of all thoſe 


2. Any thing nauſeous. 


| 80 did he all the kingdom rob and pill, - Spenſer- 0 
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Pour purpos' d low correction 

For pilf” ring and moft Som mos treſpaſſee, 

_  Arepunich'd with.. , Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
. They of oCNADM Nn 


*4 


% 


I came not here on ſuch a trivial toy 


S rſue the ſtealth 


pPilfered ornaments, there's the daw of the fable. 


: 


Ev'ry ſtring is told, 4 


For fear ſome Fil ring hand ſhould make too bold. 
0 ü yz, 4 . en! * N Dryden. 
PrLrERER. 3. /. [from Zilfer.] One 


who ſteals perty things. 
Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabonds and 


Pilferers ? Promote thoſe charities which remove | 


ſuch. peſts: of ſociety into priſons and workhouſes. 
in Atterbuty's Sermons. 

To glory ſome advance a lying claim, 
Thieves of renown, and pi/ferers of fame. Young. 


Pr LFERINGLY. ad. With petty lar- 


ceny; filchingly. to N. 
oy EO: n. /. | from pilfer,] Petty 
cit, | N 


* 


A wolf charges a fox with a piece of pilfery ; the 


fox denies, and the ape tries the cauſe. L Eſtrange. 


Pi LoRIM. 2. / [ pelgrim, Dut. pelerin, | 

French; . zelegrino, Italian; peregrinus, 
A traveller; a wanderer; par- 
ticularly one who travels on a religious 


Latin. 


account, WY by SY | t A 
Two pilgrims, which have wandered ſome miles 
together, have a. heart's-grief when they are near 
to part. | | © Drummond. 
Granting they could not tell Abraham's foot- 


ſtep from an ordinary pilgrim's; yet they. ſhould | 
know ſome difference between the foot of a man 


and the face of Venus. Stilling fleet. 
Like pilgrims to th* appointed place we tend; | 
The world's an inn, and death the journey's end. 
| Mis T65= 081 Dryden. 
To PrLGRIM. v. . [from the noun.] 
To wander; to ramble. Not uſed, 
The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but 
pilgrims up and down every where, feeding upon all ; 
| forts of plants. 1. 9417 Grew» 
Pi LGRIMAGE. 2. J. | pelerinage, French. ]' 
1. A long journey; travel; more uſually; 
a journey on account of devotion. 
We are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. Shakeſpeare. 
Moſt miſerable hour, that time ere ſaw | 
In laſting labour of his pilgrimage. Shakeſpeare. 
Painting is a long pilgrimage; if we do not 
actually begin the journey, and travel at a round 
rate, we ſhall never arrive at the end of it. Dryden. 
2. Shakeſpeare uſes it for time irkſomely 
ſpent. 1 | 
In priſon thou haſt ſpent a pilgrimage, . 

And, like a hermit, overpaſt thy days.  Shakeſp. 
PILL. 2. J. | pilula, Latin; * Fr.] 
1. Medicine made into a ſmall ball or 

maſs. "IN | 

In the taking of a potion or pi//s, the head and 
the neck ſhake. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


The oraculous doctor's myſtick bills, 
Certain hard words made into pills.  Craſbaw. 
That wheel of fops; that ſanter of the toyn; 4 
Call it diverfion, and the pill goes down. Young. 


1. To rob; to plunder, 
So did he good to none, to many ill; 


7 Prrrstg. v. n To pradiſe petty theft. 
| Te ſach as baſelt and thermeanaſtavietches, © 


14. For peet; to ſtri 
Of en CT! | Milton. ; F 
F& 1 n theſe jplagiaries come to be ſtript of their *. | 

To PiLL. v. 2. To be ſtript 
LEftrange. 


When I was ſick, you gave me bitter Pills. Shak. | 


| 1- Supported by columns. 


4 


PILLAGE. u. . ¶ pillage, Fren 
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d loft their hearts. Shaleſbeare'; 2 mh 
AS te po Fo moore 
4 Pill by _—_ $f), : 12 ; Shaking. 
ZBaouppoſe Pilling and polling office) - 

the : people, as thoſe mn ers x ba 
e who pill d his province, "ſcapes the bm" 
L Keeps hi moneys hongh-be loſt bis ca 
1 Tan 
off the bark. D 
of green Poplar and pilly 
x Geneſis, XXX. 5. 
| go Foy Sus. | away 3 
come off in flakes or ſcoriæ. "Thy 
_ ſhould be p2e/; which ſee. 
„The whiteneſs pilled away from his eyes, 7; 
ch.) 
i. Plunder; ſomething got by — 
or pilling. "y 


= 
- 


Jacob took him 
white freaks in' them. 


| | Others, like ſoldiers, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet/buds ; 
Which pillage they with: merry mach bring bon 
a W Shakeſpegr, 
2. The act of plundering, Yew 
Thy ſons make pillage of her chaſtity, Stateþ, 
To PiLLAGE. v. 4. [from the noun,] 
Io plunder ; to ſpoil, 
The conſul Mummius, after having beaten their 
army, took, pillaged, and burnt their city. 4:4, 
P1LLAaGER. #. . [from pillage.) A 
plunderer ; a ſpoiler. Y, 
Iuoveꝰs ſeed the pillage- 
Stood cloſe before, and ſlackt the force the any 
* id confer. ö Chapman, 
PFLLAR, 3. / [ pilier, French; file, 
Spaniſh; pz/aftro, Italian; piler, Well 
and Armorick, ] 
1. A column. 
Pillars or columns, I could diflinguifth into 
| ſimple and compounded. Watton's Archite&ure, 
The palace built by Picus vaſt and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars ſtood. Dryden, 
2. A ſupporter; a maintainer, 
Give them leave to fly, that will not ſtay; 
And call them pillars that will ſtand to us, Shake, 
Note, and you ſhall ſee in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform'd 
Into a ſtrumpet's ſtool. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cle, 
I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well deſerving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment. Shak:ſp. Merchant of Venice, 
PILLARED. adj. [from pillar.] _ 


| A pillar'd ſhade 
High overarch'd, and echoing walks between. Mil. 
If this fail, 
The piliar'd firmament is rottenneſs, 
And earth's baſe built on ſtubble. 

2. Having the form of a column. 
Th' infuriate hill ſhoots forth the pillar's flame. 
g | ; ; Ser ; Themſats 


; Milton. 


PI'LLED GARLICK. . /c ; 

1. One whoſe hair has fallen off by a di- 
RT EE EIT 

2. A ſneaking or hen-hearted fellow. 

Pr'LLion. 2. J. [from pillow.] | 

1. A ſoft ſaddle ſet behind a horſeman 
for a woman to ſit on. f 

The horſe and pillion both were gone; 
Phyllis, it ſeems, was fled with John. 

2. A pad; a pannel; a low ſaddle. 
I thought that the manner had been Iriſh, 4 
alſo the furniture of His horſe, his ſhank files 
without ſtirrups. | ehe 

3. The pad of the ſaddle that touches the 
horſe. Th. | „ alle 

Pi'LLORY. 3. / pillori, French ; / 
rium, low Lat.] A frame erected * 


a pillar, and made wich holes and more 


Swift 
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but expoſe our head. Young. 

Ty PriLORY. v. 4. | pillorier, French; 

from the noun.] To. puniſh with the 
illo . 369% . \ 

| Pe by burnt in the hand or pillored, is a more 
lating reproach than to be ſcourged or confined. 

Government ef the Tongue. 


PILLOW. 3. / [pyle, Saxon; puleave, 
Dutch.] A bag of down or feathers 


laid under the head to ſleep on 
Pluck tout men's pillcavs from below their heads. 
f Shakeſpeare. 
One turf ſhall ſerve as pillow for us both, 
One heart, one bed, two. boſoms, and one troth. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
A merchan« died that was very far in debt, his 
goods and houſhold ſtuff were ſet forth to ſale; a 
franger would needs buy a pillow there, ſaying, 
this pillow ſure is good to ſleep on, fince he 
could ſeep on it that owed ſo many debts, Baton. 
Thy melted maid, 
Corrupted by thy lover's gold, 
His letter at thy pille laid. | Donne. 
Their feathers ſerve to ſtuff our beds and pillows, 
yelding us ſoft and warm lodging. Ray on Creation. 
To Pirow. v. 4. To reſt any thing on 


4 


a pill www. q e 
When the ſun in bed, | 
Curtain'd with cloudy red, Prod 


Pillaus his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking ſhad ows pale 
Troop to th' infernal jail, | Milton. 
PTLLOWBEER. g 1. . The cover of a 
PrLTowWe ask. pillow. | 
When you put a clean pillowcaſe on your lady's 
pillow, faſten it well with pins. 
Pito's1TY, #: J. [from pilaſus, Latin. ] 


Hairineſs. 


then come on, as pilgſty, more roughneſs in the 
kin, + Bacon. 
PILOT. #. /. ¶ pilote, French; piloot, 
1 He whoſe office is to ſteer the 
ID. 
When her keel ploughs hell, 
And deck knocks heaven, then to manage her, 


i 


To death I with ſuc'1 joy reſort, 
As ſeamen from a tempeſt to their port; 
Yet to that port ourſelves we muſt not force, 
Before our ilot, Nature, ſteers our courſe. Denb. 
What port can ſuch a pilot find, 
Who in the night of fate muſt blindly ſteer ? Dryd. 
The Roman fleet, although built by ſhipwrights, 
and conducted by pilots without experience, defeated 
that of the Carthaginians, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
0 PILOT, v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ſteer ; to direct in the courſe, | 
* 1. J. | pilotage, French; from 
uot, a 
1. Pilot's ſkill ; knowledge of coaſts. 
* muſt for ever abandon the Indies, and loſe 
at cur knowledge and pilctage of that part of the 


world. ; Raleigh. 
2. 4 pilot's hire. \ Ainſworth. 

. sk R. 1. /. The moth or fly that runs 

into a flame, Ainſworth. 


IMENTA. 2. 
kind of ſpice. 


a imerta, from its round figure, and the place 
Wience it is brought, 


ker, and frem its mixt flavour of the ſeveral aro- 
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Swift. 3 


At the years of puberty, all effects of heat do | 


Becomes the name and office of a pilate Ben Jonſon. b 


J. | piment, French.] A] 


has been called Jamaica pep- | 
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is a fruit gathered before it is ripe, and reſembles 
cloves more than any other ſpice. Hill's Mat. Med. 
Prur. n. /. pinge, French. ' Skinner.] 
One who provides gratifications for the 
* Juſt of others; a procurer; 
- © "I'm coufted by all 
As principal pimp to the mighty king Harry. Addiſ. 
Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench uf 
So men of wit are but a kind | 
Of panders to a vicious mind; 
Who proper objects muſt provide 
To gratify their luſt of pride. 
To Pimy. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
provide gratifications for the luſt of 
' ethers ; to pander ; to procure. 
But he's poſſeſt with a thouſand imps, 
To work whoſe ends his madneſs pimps. 
P1.MPERNEL. 2. J. | pimpernella, Latin; 
pimprenelle, French.] A plant. Miller. 
Pi'MeiNnG. adj. | pimple menſch, a weak 
man, 'Dutch,] Little; petty: as, a 
 pimping thing. | kinner. 
PI MPLE. #. /. [ pompette, Fr.] A ſmall 
red puſtule. 


a pander. 


Swift. 


nilla is as unhappy in a pimple. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 

| if e'er thy gnome could ſpoil a grace, 
Or raiſe a pimple on a beauteous face. Pope. 
The riſing of a pimple in her face, the ſting of a 
nat, will make her keep her room two or three 
days. Law. 
Pr mePLED. adj. [from pimple.] Having 
red puſtules; full of pimples: as, his 


face is pimpled. 


Pi. #. . [e/pingle, French; /pina, i- 
nula, Latin; /p:illa, Italian; rather from 
pennum, low Latin. 1/idore.] 

1. A ſhort wire with a ſharp point and 

round head, uſed by women to faſten 

their cloaths, | | 

I'll make thee eat iron like an oſtridge, and 
fwallow my ſword like a great pin, ere thou and I 
part. ' 

Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 

His poſt neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 

Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his fins, 

Be ſtopt in vials, or transfixt with pins. Pope. 
2. Any thing inconſiderable or of little 
value. 

Soon after. comes the cruel Saracen, 

In woven mail all armed warily, 

And fternly looks at him, who not a pin 

Does care for look of living creature's eye. Sp nſer. 
His fetch is to flatter to get what he can; 

His purpoſe once gotten, a pin for thee than. Tuſſer. 
Tut, a gin; this ſhall be anſwer d. Shakeſpeare. 
"Tis fooliſh to appeal to witneſs for proof, when 

tis not a pin matter whether the fact be trueor falſe. 

L' Eftrange. 

3- Any thing driven to hold things to- 

gether; a peg ; a bolt. | 
With pins of adamant 


— 


LS 


— 


Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, 
Sticks in their numb'd and mortified bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary. 
| . Shakeſpeare. 
' "Theſe bullets ſhall reſt on the fins; and there 
muſt be ether pins to keep them. Wilkins. 


5. That which locks. the wheel to the 
axle; a linch pin.. | 
6. The central part. 


with the blind hautboy's butſhaft. b 
7. The pegs by which muſicians intend 
or relax their ſtrings. | 


8. 
1 


A note; a ſtrain, In low language. 


2 — " : * 1 a . . > 
\ it 


Swift. | 


If Roſalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigra- | 


' Shakeſpeare. | 


| 


14 Eiaticles, it Has obtained the name of all-fyice 1 ith 


: 


N 


Romeo is dead, the very pin of his heart cleft | 
Shakeſpeare. 


| 
E 


drawn, or any thing. is 
req aires to be held hard. 


And chains, they made all faſt, Milon's Par. Le. 
4. Any ſlender thing fixed in another body, | 


* 


a 2 N | w 
NIN 


mightily upon the of commending itſelf, and 
+ deſpifing the brambfſe. L ' Eftranges 
As the woman was upon the peeviſh pin, a poor 
body comes, while the froward fit was upon her, 
to beg. 8 1494 L Eftranges 
9. A horny induration of the membranes 
of the eye: Hanmer. Skinner ſeems 
likewiſe to ſay the ſame, I ſhould rather 
thiok it an inflammation, which cauſes- 
a pain like that of a pointed body 
piercing the eye, l 
Wiſh all eyes 3 1 
Blind with the pin and web. Sbaleſpeare. 
10. A cylindrical roller made of wood. 
They drew his brownbread face on pretty gins, 
And made him ſtalk upon two rolling ins. Corbet. 
11. A noxious humour in a hawk's foot. 
Ainſwor 65. 
To PiN. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faſten with pins. X 
If a word or two more are added upon the chief- 
offenders, tis only a paper pinn'd upon the _— 
Co * 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'd wo 
F'er felt ſuch rage. | Pape. 


2. To faſten; to make faſt, 
Our gates, | 

Which yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pinn d with ruſhes ; | 
They'll open of themſelves. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 

3. To join; to fix; to faſten, 

She lifted the princeſs from the earth, and ſo 
locks her in embracing, as if ſhe would pin her to 
her heart. Shakeſpeare. - 

If removing my conſideration from the impreſſion 
of the cubes to the cubes themſelves, I ſhall pin 
this one notion upon every one of them, and ac- 

cordingly conceive it to be really in them; it will fall 
out, that I allow exiſtence to other entities, which + 
never had any. Digby of Bodies. 

P ve learn'd how far I'm to believe 
Your pinning oaths upon your ſleeve. Hudibrat. 

They help-to cozen themſelves, by chufing to 
pin their faith on ſuch expoſitors as explain the 

ſacred ſcripture, in favour of thoſe opinions that 
they beforehand have voted orthodox. Loctite. 

It cannot be imagined, that ſo able a man ſhould - 
take ſo much pains to pin ſo cloſely on his friend 
a ſtory which, if he himſelf thought incredible, 
he could not but alſo think ridiculous. Locle. 

4. [Pindan, Saxon. ] To ſhut up; to in- 
cloſe ; to confine, as in pinfold. This 
written like to pen. 

If all this be willingly. granted by us, which 


are accuſed to pin the word of God in ſo narrow a 


room, let the- cauſe of the accuſed be referred to 
the accuſer's conſcience. 


L Hooker; + 
Pi'NCASE. z./. | pin and caſe.) A pin- 
cuſhion, | Ainſworth, 


Pi'nCERs. 2. . [ pincette, French. ] 
1. An inſtrument by which nails are 


griped, which 


As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, a 
Amendment ready ſtill at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, | 
That ſoon in him was left no one corrupt jot. Spenf.. - 

The claw of an animal. 

Every ant brings a ſmall particle of that earth © 
in her pincers, and lays it by the hole. Addiſon. 
To PIX CH. v. a. | fincer, French.] 


2. 


1. To ſqueeze between the fingers, or witk 


: 


When the doctor ſpies his vantage ripe,” 
To pinch her by the hand, 8 | 
The maid hath given conſent to go with him. 


Shak Are. 
2. To hold hard with an b 5. ; 


35 9 0 ſqueeze the fleſh till it is pained or 
LIVIG»-- | 


Thou 
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nation, begets the remedileſs war, vexing only 
ſome number of particulars, it draws on the arbi- 
trary. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
. She pinch'd her belly with her daughter's too, 
To bring the year about with much ado, Dryden. 
Nic. Frog would pinch his belly to fave his 
pocket. | Arbutbnot. 
7. To diſtreſs; to pain. | 
Avoid the pinching cold and ſcorching heat. Milt. 
Afford them ſhelter from the wintry winds z 
The ſharp year pinches. Thomſon's Autumn. 


8. To preſs; to drive to difficulties. 


The beaver, when he finds himſelf hard pinch'd, | 


bites em off, and leaving them to his purſuers, 
faves himſelf. L' Eſftrange. 
When the reſpondent is pinched with a ſtrong 
objection, and is at a loſs for an anſwer, the mode- 
rator ſuggeſts ſome anſwer to the objection of the 
opponent. Watts. 
9. To try thoroughly; to force out what 


1s contained within. 
This is the way to pinch the queſtion; there- 
fore, let what will come of it, I will ſtand the teſt 
of your method. Collier. 
To PINCH. w. #. : 
1. To act with force, ſo as to be felt; 


to bear hard upon; to be puzzling. 
A difficulty pincbeth, nor will it eafily be reſolved. 
Glanville. 
But thou 


Know'ſt with an equal hand to hold the ſcale, 
See'ſt where the reaſons pinch, and where they fail. 
Dryden. 
2. To ſpare; to be frugal, 

There is that waxeth rich by his warineſs, and 
pinching. | Ecclus. 

The poor that ſcarce have wherewithal to eat, 
Will pinch and make the ſinging boy a treat. Dryd. 
The bounteous player outgave the pinching lord, 


Dryden. | 


Pincn. 2. J. [ pingon, French, from the 
verb. 


1. A painful ſqueeze with the fingers. 
If any ftraggler from his rank be found, 
A pinch muſt for the mortal fin compound. Dryden 
2. A gripe; a pain given. | 
There cannot be a pinch in death | 
More ſharp than this is. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


3. Oppreſſion; diſtreſs inflicted. 
Return to her: no, rather I chuſe 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, 
Neceflity's ſharp pinch. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
A farmer was put to ſuch a pinch in a hard 


winter, that he was forced to feed his family upon 
the main ſtock. | L'Eſtrange. 
4. Difficulty; time of diſtreſs. 
A good ſure friend is a better help at a pinch, 
than all the ſtratagems of a man's own wit. Bacon. 
The devil helps his ſervants for a ſeaſon ; but 
when they come once to a pinch, he leaves em in 


the lurch. | L' Eftrange. 
The commentators never fail him at a pinch, 
and muſt excuſe him. Dryden. 


They at a pinch can bribe a vote. Swvift's Miſc. 
6. In all the ſenſes except the firſt, it is 
uſed only in low language. 


Pi'NCHFIST. n. . [inch, fi, and 
PIN CH PENNY. 1 penny.] A miſer. 
Ainſworth. 


Pi'NCUSHION. 3. J. [ fin and edi. 


y 


| ſheath, 


—— 


* 


2 


\ 


„ * 
# * i, 4 
NIN 
* , / i a * 


+: A ſmall bag fiuffed wich bren or wool 


on which pins are ſtuck. * 


— 


She would ruin me in filks, were not the quan- 
tity, that goes to à large pinciſpion, ſufficient to 
. make her a gon and 

IT bon art a retailer of phraſes, and doſt deal in 
' remnants of remnants, like a maker of pincuſpions. 


Pi'npusT. 'n./. [in and duff. 


petticoat- Addiſon's Guard. 


Congreve. 


] Small 


particles of metal made by pointing 
ins. 


ſand, cannot, by their mingling, make it lighter. 


Pins. #./. [ ginus, Latin; im; French. ] 


The pine-tree bath amentaceous flowers, or 


 katkins, which. are produced, at remote diſtances 


from the fruit, on the ſame tree; the ſeeds are 
produced in ſquamons cones : to which ſhould be 
added, that the leaves are longer than thoſe of a 
fir-tree, and are produced by pairs out of each 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heaven. 
OT Shakeſpeare. 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his ſprays ; 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days. 
Shakeſpear fo 


To Ping. v. a. [piman, Saxon; pijnen, 


Dutch. ] 


1. To languiſh; to wear away with any 


kind of miſery. 
My hungry eyes, through greedy covetiſe, 
With no contentment can themſelves ſuffice 


But having, pine, and having not, complain. Spenſ. 


I burn, I pine, I periſh, 

If I atchieve not this young modeſt girl. Shakeſt. 
Since my young lady's going into France, 

fool hath much pined away. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
See, ſee the pining malady of France 

Behold the moſt unnat*ral wounds, 

Which thou thyſelf · haſt giv'n her woful breaſt. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Ye ſhall not mourn, but pine away for your ini- 
quities. | Exekiel. 


The wicked with anxiety of mind 

Shall pine away; in fighs conſume their breath. 
| Sandys. 

To me who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradiſe, or heav'n. 

Farewel the year, which threaten'd fo 
The faireſt light the world can ſhow z 
Welcome the new; whoſe ev'ry day, 
Reſtoring what was ſnatch'd away 
By pining fickneſs from the fair, 


Milton. 


That matchleſs beauty does repair. Waller. 
This night ſhall ſee the gaudy wreath decline, 
The roſes wither, and the lilies pine. Tickel. 


2. To languiſh with deſire. 


We may again 


Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives, 


Do faithful homage and receive free honours : 
All which we pine for. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
We ſtood amaz'd to fee your miſtreſs mourn, 


Unknowing that ſhe pin d for your return. Dryden. 


Your new commander need not pine for action. 
b 1 bilips. 


To PINE. v. &. | 
1. To wear out; to make to languiſh, 


Part us; I towards the north, 
Where ſhivering cold and ſickneſs pines the clime. 
| Sbaleſp. 
Look rather on my pale cheek pin'd; 
There view your beauties; there you'll find 
A fair face, but a cruel mind. Carew. 
Beroe pin'd with pain, 


Her age and anguith from theſe rites detain. Dryd. | 


Thus tender Spencer liv'd, with mean repaſt 
Content, depreſs'd with penury, and pin'd | 
In foreign realm : yet not debas'd his verſe, Philips. 


2. To grieve for; to bemoan in ſilence. 


ö 
The little parts of pinduſt, when mingled with 


Pi'NEtAL. adj. | fintale, French.) 


ä 


„ 
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#--; 5.1. - Abath'd the deviioad © | 
_ Virtue in her. ſhape how lovely, ſaw; and Fre 
His loſs, | Milton's Pa 


Pringaryre, 1. 2 The Anana, zg 


for its reſemblance to the cone of ;; 
The pincrpple hath a flower Cc | ou 
leaf, divided into three parts, and is funnel. 
the embryos are produced in the toben ig. . 
erg a” I, frui oy of juice: the 
which are in the tuberc 


Try if any words can give the taſte 4 
apple, and make one have the true ide ef mn 


If a child were kept where he never New 
black and white, he would have no more 1 
of ſcarlet, than he that never taſted "ber, 
has of that particular reliſh. 155 

Re 


ſembling a pineapple. An epithet ene, 
by Des Cartes, from' the — , 1 ry 
gland which he imagined the ſeat gf 
the ſoul. How 4 

Courtiers and fpaniels exactly reſemble one 2. 
other in the pineal gland. Arbutbnet and Py. 

Pi NFEATHERED. 4d. [ fin and feather, 

Not fledged; having the feather; ſec 
only beginning to ſhoot. 

We ſee ſome raw pinfeather'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fins: 
Who for falſe quantities was whipt at ſchool, U 


. 
P1'NFOLD. 2. /. [pindan, Saxon, to 2 


up, and old.] A place in which beat 
are confined. ws 
The Iriſh never come to thoſe raths but armed; 
which the Engliſh nothing ſuſpecting, are taken 
an advantage, like ſheep in the pinfold, Spaſe, 
I care not for thee. 
— If I had thee. in Lipſbury pinfold, I wou 
make thee care for me. Shakeſpeare's King Lur, 
Confin'd and peſter'd in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Mil, 
Oaths were not purpos'd more than law 
To keep the good and juſt in awe, 
But to confine the bad and finful, 


Like moral cattle in a poſe | Hudibra. 
PIN OLE. 2. J. A ſmall cloſe; an it 


cloſure. Ainſw, 
PIN MONEY. 2. . [| fin and nung. 
Money allowed to a wife for her private 
expences without account. — 
The woman muſt find out ſomething elſe to 
mortgage, when her pinmoney is gone. Addi, 
PiN GUID. adj. | pinguis, Latin. ] Fat; 
unctuous. Little uſed. 
Some clays are more pinguid, and other more 


ſlippery; yet all are very tenacious of water on the 
ſurface. Mortimer. 


PIN HOLE. 2. /. | pin and hole.) A ſmall 
hole, ſuch as is made by the perfor 
tion of a pin. 
The breaſt at firſt, broke in a ſmall pinhole, Wim 
Pi'NION. 2. /. [ pignon, French.] 
1. The of 5 wing remoteſt fron 
the body. 
2. Shakeſpeare ſeems to ule it for 2 fea- 
ther or quill of the wing. 


He is pluckt, when hither 
He ſends ſo poof 's pinion of his wing · Shakeſpea 
n c * 

How oft do they with golden pinions cnn ſe 
The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant- 

The God, who mounts the winged winds, 
Faſt to his feet the golden pinicns binds, "OY 
That high through fields of air bis fight WW on 


Though fear ſhould lend him pinion like de 

wind, | , behind. Swift 

Yet ſwifter fate will ſeize him from The 
; f 4 


4. The tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anfwer- 


* 
ing 


Prior. v. 4. [from the noun. ] | 
i. To bind the wings. 2 

Whereas they have ſacrificed to themſelves, they 

me ſacrifices to the inconſtancy of fortune, 

whoſe wings they thought by their ſelf-wiſdom to 

have pinioned. V3 a Bacon. 

2. To confine by binding the wings; to 


maim by cutting off the firſt joint of 


the wing. | 
3. To bind the arm to the body. 
A ſecond ſpear fent with equal force, 
His right arm pierc'd, and holding on, bereft _ 
His uſe of both, and pinion'd down his left. Dryd. 
4. To confine by binding the elbows'to 


the ſides. 
Swarming at his back the country cry'd, 
And ſeiz'd and pinion'd brought to court the knight. 


Dryden. 
5. To ſhackle; to bind. 
Know, that I will not wait pinion'd at your 
maſter's court; rather make my country's high 
pyramids my gibbet, and hang me up in chains. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
You are not to go looſe any longer, you muſt be 
inion'd. Sbateſpeare. 
O looſe this frame, this knot of man untie 
That my free ſoul may uſe her wing, 
Which now is pinion'd with mortality, 


As an entangled, hamper'd thing. Herbert. 
In vain from chains and fetters free, 
The great man boaſts of liberty; | 
He's pinion d up by formal rules of ſtate.» Morris. 


6. To bind to. This is not 2 
So by each bard an alderman ſhall ſit, 
A heavy lord ſhall hang at ev'ry wit; 


And while on fame's triumphant car they ride, 


Some ſlave of mine be pinion d to their fide. Pope. | 


Pink, 2. . [| pince, French; from pink, 
Dutch, an eye; whence the French 
word eillet ; caryophillum, Latin. ] 

1. A ſmall fragrant flower of the gilli- 
flower kind. 

In May and June come pinks of all ſorts; 
eſpecially the bluſh pink. Bacon's Eſſays. 

2. An eye; commonly a ſmall eye: as, 
pink-eyed, | 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd. 


Shakeſpeare. 


3. Any thing ſupremely excellent. I 


know not whether from the flower or 


the eye, or a corruption of pinacle. 

I am the very pink of courteſy. Shakeſpeare. 

Then let Criſpino, who was ne'er refus'd 
The juſtice et of being well abus'd, 

With patience wait; and be content to reign 

The pink of puppies in ſome future ſtrain. Young. 
4. A colour uſed by painters. 

Pirk is very ſuſceptible of the other colours by 
the mixture; if you mix brown-red with it, you 
will make it a very earthy colour. Dryden's Duffreſ. 

3. [Pingue, French.) A kind of heavy 

narrow fterned ſhip. 85 

This pink is one of Cupid's carriers; 

Give fire, the is my prize. Shak. Merry Wives of W. 
6. A fiſh. The minow. Ainſworth, 
To Pixx, v. a. [from pint, Dutch, an 

eye.] To work in eyelet holes; to 

pierce in ſmall holes. | 

A haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon 

me, till her pit d porringer fell off her head. Shak. 


The ſea-hedgehog is incloſed in a round ſhell, ; 
Carew. p - 
4 whoſe buſineſs is to level the road, 


handſomely wrought and pink'd. 
Happy the climate, where the beau 


- {0 N 4 
| 
Pl. on. pt CES wb io Cy. ini --þ 


to that of a larger, | 
©, Fetters or bonds for the arms. Ainfav. | 


| Pi nmaxeR. 2. . [pin and make. 


Pi'NNACLE. 2. J. | Pinnacle, Fr. pinna, 


— 


PO 
u Pixx. v. 2. LPincten, Dutch; from , 
the noun.] To wink with the eyes. | 
A hungry fox lay winking and pinking, as if he 
had fore eyes. L*'Eftra®:. 
{Fic 
who makes pins. 14 
Pi'NNACE, 2. /. [ finnaſſe, French; pin- 
nacia, Italian; pinaga, Spaniſh.]J A 
boat belonging to a ſhip of war, It 
ſeems formerly to have ſignified rather 


A {mall ſloop or bark attending a larger 
Ip. 

Whilft our pinnace anchors in the downs, 

Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the ſand. 
Shakeſpeare. 

For fear of the Turks great fleet, he came by 
night in a ſmall pinnace to Rhodes. Xnolles's Hiſt, 

He cut down wood, and made a pinnace; and 
entered the South-ſea., Heylyn. 

I ſent a r or poſt of advice, to make a 
diſcovery of the coaſt, before I adventured my 
greater ſhip. Spelman. 

Ky Thus to ballaſt love, ; 
I ſaw I had love's pinnace overfraught. Donne. 

I diſcharged a bark, taken by one of my pin- 
naces, coming from cape Blanch. Raleigh's Apolcgys 

A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay. ilton. 

Swift as a ſwallow ſweeps the liquid way, 
The winged pinnace ſhot along the ſea. Pope. 

Latin. ] 

1. A turret or elevation above the reſt of 
the building. 

My letting ſome men go up to the pinnacle of 
the temple, was a temptation to them to caſt me 
down headlong. King 

He who deſires only heaven, laughs at that en- 
chantment, which engages men to climb a totter- 
ing pinnacle, where the ſtanding is uneaſy, and 
the fall deadly. Decay of Piety. 

He took up ſhip- money where Noy left it, and, 
being a judge, carried it up to that pinnacle, from 
whence he almoſt broke his neck. Clarendon. 

Some metropolis 

With gliſtring ſpires and pinnacles adorn d. Milton. 
2. A * ſpiring point. 

The flipp'ry tops of human ſtate, 

The gilded pinnacles of fate. Covuley. 
Pi'NNER. 2. /. 1 pinna, or pinion.) 
1. The lappet of a head which flies looſe. 

| Her goodly countenance I've ſeen, 

Set off with kerchief ſtarch'd, and pinners clean. 

Gay. 

An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a 88 

a night- rail, but will talk on the vitta. Addiſon. 


2. A pinmaker. Ainſworth. 

Pi'NNOCK. 7. . [curruca.] The tom-tir. 

| Ainſworth. 

PinT. u. J. [pint, Saxon; pinte, French; 

pinta, low Latin.] Half a quart; in 

medicine, twelve ounces; a liquid mea- 
ſure, 


crack half a pint with you at my own charges. Dryd. 


of an aſtrolabe. Die. 
ſolete French: pion, according to Scali- 
ger, comes from peo for pedito, a foot 
digging for the army. A pioneer is 
— whence Junius imagines that 
the 


French borrowed pagenier, which 
was afterwards called pioneer] One 


Wears the ſame ſuit for uſe and ſhow; 
. And at a ſmall expence your wife, 

If once well pink'd, is cloath'd for life, 
".  "'V0k; hh | 


| Priv. 5 tary operations. 


throw up works, or ſink mines in mili- 


Charles. | 


Well, you'll not believe me generous, till 1 
Pi'nULEs. 2. J. In aſtronomy, the fights 


Piox ETER. 2. . | pionier, from pron, ob- 


ſoldier, who was formerly employed in 


in Dutch, /agenier, from page, a 


— 


PIP 
Well _ my mole, can ſt work 1 th* ground 
A worthy pioneer. _ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Three try new experiments, ſuch as themſelves 
think good; theſe we call pioncers or miners. Bacon. 
His pioneers ? 
Even the paths, and make the highways plain. Fairf. 
Of labouring pioneers | 
A multitude with ſpades and axes arm'd, 
To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fill. Milton. 
The Romans, after the death of Tiberius, ſent 
thither an army of pioneers to demoliſh the build- 
ings, and deface the beauties of the iſland. Addijon. 
Proninc, 1. J. Works of pioneers. 
| . Spenſer * 
Pi'ony. 2. J. [ peonia, T.atin.] A large 
flower. See PEoNY. 
PIOUS. adj. | Pius, Latin; pieux, Fr.] 
1. Careful of the duties owed by created 
beings to God; godly ; religious; ſuch 
as is due to ſacred things. 
Pious awe that fear'd to have offended. Milton. 
Learn 5 
Frue patience, and to temper joy with fear 
And pious ſorrow. 2 Milten« 
2. Careful of the duties of near relation.. 
As he is not called a juſt father, that educates 
his children well, but pious; ſo that prince, who 
_ defends and well rules his people, is religious. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Where was the martial brother's pious care ? 
Condemn'd perhaps ſome foreign ſhore to tread. Pepe. 
3- PraQtiſed under the appearance of reli- 
On. | |; 
he” ſhall never gratify ſpightfulneſs with any fini- 
ſter thoughts of all whom pious frauds have ſeduced. 
Charles. 
ProusLY, adv. [from pious.] In a 
pious manner; religiouſly ; with ſuch 
regard as is due to ſacred things. 


hope is, to ſet induſtriouſly and piouſly to the 
performance of that condition, on which the pro- 
mile is made. Hammond. 
See lion-hearted Richard, with his force 
Drawn from the North, to Jury's hallow'd plains ; 
Piouſiy valiant. = Philips. 
his martial preſent pi-uſly deſign d, 
The loyal city give their beſt lov'd king. Dryden. 
Let freedom never periſh in your hands ! 
But piou ſiy tranſmit it to your children. 
PiP. #. J. [ pipfe, Dutch; pepie, French: 
deduced by Skinrer from pituita; but 
probably coming from piii or pipilo, on 
account ef the complaining cry. 
1. A defluxion with which fowls are 
troubled ; a horny pellicle that grows 
on the tip of their tongues. 
When murrain reigns in hogs or ſheep, 
And chickens languiſh of the pip. Hudibras. 
A ſpiteful vexatious gipſy died of the pip. LEA. 


2. A ſpot on the cards. I know not from 


what original, unleſs from pic, paint- 
ing; in the country, the pictured or 
court cards are called pig. 
| When our women fill their imaginations with 


Pips and counters, I cannot wonder at a new-born 
child, that was marked with the five. of clubs. 


| 7o Pir. b. «. [ pipio, Latin.] 
_ or Cry as a bird, 


| It is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick pip 
and cry in the egg, before the ſhell be broken · Boyle. 


To chirp 


1. Any long hollow body; a tube. 

| The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt « 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff d 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of bl 


| With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls, Shak. 
Tt | The 


K „% 1 


The prime act and evidence of the chtiſtian 


Addiſon. | 


Addiſon's Guardians 


PIR. 2. J [| pib, Welſh ; pipe, Saxon.] 
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ing. 
It has many ſprings breaking out of the fides of | 


© The part of the pipe, which was lowermoſt, will 
decome higher; ſo that water aſcends by — 
. p Hens. 


the hills, and vaſt quantities of wood to make 
pipes of. | Addiſon. 

An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the 
more pipes it hath, and as it advanceth in age, ſtill 


Arbuthiot. 


2. A tube of clay through which the fume 


of tobacco is drawn into the mouth. 
Try the taking of fumes by pipes, as in tobacco 


and other things, to dry and comfort. Bacon. 
His ancient pipe in fable dy'd, | 

And half unſmoak'd lay by his fide. Swift. 
My huſband's a ſot, | 

With his pipe and his pot. Swift. 


3. An inſtrument of wind muſick. 
I have known, when there was no muſick with 
kim but the drum and the fife, and now had he 
rather hear the taber and the pipe. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſolemn pipe and dulcimer. Milton. 
Then the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe, 
Was entertainment for the infant ſtage. Roſcommon. 
There is no reaſon, why the ſound of a pipe 
ſhould leave traces in their brains. N Locke. 
4. The organs of voice and reſpiration: 
as, the wind- pipe. 
The exetciſe of ſinging openeth the breaſt and 
Pipes. | Peacham. 
5. The key or ſound of the voice. 
My throat of war be turn'd, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch. Shakeſpeare s Coriolanus. 
6. An office of the exchequer. 
That office of her majeſty's exchequer, we, by 
a metaphor, call the pipe, becauſe the whole receipt 
is finally conveyed into it by the means of divers 
ſmall pipes or quills, as water into a ciſtern. Bacon. 
7. [ Peep, Dutch; pie, Fr.] A liquid 
meaſure containing two hogſheads. 
I think I ſhall drink in pipe wine wich Falſtaff; 
I make him dance. Shak. Merry Wives of Wind. 
To PI E. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To play on the pipe. 
Merry Michael the Corniſh poet piped thus upon 
his oaten pipe for merry England. Camden. 
We have piped unto you, and you have not 
danced. 


Matthew. 

In ſinging, as in piping, you excel, Dryden. 
Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, | 
And lowing herds, and piping ſwains, 

Come dancing to me. Swift. 


2. To have a ſhrill ſound. 
| His big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in his ſound. Shak. As you like it. 
PIPER. 2. /. [from pipge.] One who 
plays on the pipe. 
Pipers and trumpeters ſhall be heard no more in 
thee. Revelations. 


,P1"PETREE. 2. . The lilac tree. 
PI PIR. adj. [from pipe. This word is 


only uſed in low language.] 


voice of the ſick. ; 
I., in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to paſs away the time, 

Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Hot; boiling: from the ſound +. ph 


thing that boils. | | 


Pi'ekIN. x. J. [diminutive of pipe, a large 


veſſel.] A ſmall earthen boiler. 
A pipkin there like Homer's tripod walks. Pepe. 
Some officer might give conſent 

To a large cover'd pipkin in his tent. King. 


Pi PPI N. 2. J. | Fuppyngbhe, Dut. Skinner.] 
ſharp apple. | 


Pip; ins take their-name from the ſmall ſpots or | 


; 


Pips that uſually appear on the fides of them ; ſome | 


| 


1. Weak; feeble; ſickly : from the weak | 
| | 


1 


8 N 


3 
* >” 


P4307. 
are called ſtone pippins from their obdurateneſs ; 
ſome Kentiſh pippins, becauſe 1 2 4 well with 
that ſail ; others French pif pins, having their ori- 
ginal from France, which is the beſt bearer of any 
vi theſe pippins z the Holland pippin and the ruſſet 


r 


guiſhed by the names of grey and white pippins are 

of equal goodneſs: they are generally a very plea- 
ſant fruit and of good juice, but flender bearers. 

: | Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

+ You ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, 


we will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own graffing. } 


Shakeſpeare. 


The pippin-woman, I look upon as fabulous. 1 
Pug d, | Addiſon. | 


His foaming tuſks let ſome large pippin grace, 
Or *midft thoſe thund'ring ſpears an orange place. 


This pippin ſhall another trial make; 
See from the core two kernels brown I take. 


Gay. 
Pi'QUANT. adj. | fiquant, French.] 


1. Pricking ; piercing; ſtimulating to the 


taſte. 


There are vaſt mountains of a tranſparent rock 
extremely ſolid, and as f iguant to the tongue as ſalt. 
Aaddiſon on Italy. 


2. Sharp; tart; pungent; ſevere. 


Some think their wits aſleep, except they dart 


out ſomewhat that is pigrant, and to the quick: 
that is a vein that would be bridle4; and men 
ought to find the difference between ſaltneſs and 
bitterneſs. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Men make their railleries as piguant as they can 
to wound the deeper. Government of the Tongue. 
P1'QUANCY. 2. /. | from piquant. | Sharp- 
nels; tartneſs, 
PrevanTLY. adv. [from piguant.] 
Sharply; tartly. n 5 
A ſmall miſtake may leave upon the mind the 


laſting memory of having been | iquantly, though | 


wittily taunted. Loc ke. 


PIQUE. . /. [| pique, French. ] 


1. An ill will; an offence taken; petty 


malevolence. 


jealouſy with the king his father. Bacon 's Hen. VII. 
Men take up p igues and diſpleaſures at others, 
and then every opinion of the diſliked perſon muſt 
partake of his fate. Decay of Piety. 
Out of a perſonal pique to thoſe in ſervice, he 
ſtands as a locker on, 3 wi the government is at- 


3. Point; nicety ; punctilio. 
Add long preſcription of eſtabliſh'd laws, 
And rigue of honour to maintain a cauſe, 
And ſhame of change. Dryden. 
To Pig. v. a. [| piquer, French. 
1. To touch with envy or virulency; to 


put into fret; to kindle to emulation. 
Pigu'd by Protogenes's fame, | 

From Co to Rhodes Apelles came, 

Ta ſee a rival and a friend, 

Prepar'd to cenſure ar commend. 

2. To offend; to irritate. 

Why 14ze all mortals, that affect a name? 

A fool to pleaſure, yet a ſlave to fame! Pope. 
The lady was piqued by her. indifference, and 

began to mention going away. Female Quixite. 


3. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To 


value; to fix reputation as on a point. | 


[ /e piguer, French.] | 
Children, having made it eaſy to part with what 


they have, may pique themſelves in being kind. Lo. 


Men apply. themſelves to two or three foreign, 


dead, and which are called the learned, languages; J 


and pique themſelves upon their (Killin hem. Locle. 


tacked. Addiſon. 
2. A ſtrong paſſion. | 
Though he have the pique, and long, 
*Tis {till for ſomething in the wrong; 
As women long, when they're with child, 
For things extravagant and wild, Hudibras. 


Prior. | 


E 


pippin, from its ruſſet hue; but ſuch as are diſtin. | 


King. 


| 


| To PIRATE. v. a. [ pirater, 
He had never any the leaſt pigue, difference or | ; 


| 


| 
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To PriqQuPE's, . a. ; See Picktre, 


'Picquer ner. 2. / A robber; a plun- 


derer. Rather pickeerer.,” -. 
When the guardian rofeſſed to engage in faction. 
the word was given, 1 the guardian would oon 
be ſeconded by ſome other picqueerers from the 
cine amp. Foie 
PiQUE'T. 2. J. [ picquet, Fr.] A pate 
C 
She commonly went up at ten, 
Unleſs piguet was in the way: Prix 
Inſtead of entertaining themſelves at ombre or 
Piguet, they would wreſtle and pitch the bar. Sad. 


PIRACY A. . [Talia ; piratica, Latin; 


act or practice of robbing on the ſea, 
Our gallants, in their freſh gale of fortune, he. 
gan to ſkum the ſeas with their piracies. Caray; 
Now ſhall the ocean, as thy Thames, be free 
From both thoſe fates of ſtorms and firacy. Willy, 
Fame ſwifter than your winged navy flies, 
Sounding your name, and telling dreadful new: 
To all that piracy and rapine uſe. Waller, 
His pretence for making war upon his neigh. 
bours was their piracies; though he practiſed the 
ſame trade. N » Arbutbur, 
PIRATE. 2. J. [ reigalns; pirata, Latin; 
pirate, French.] | 
1. A ſea-robber. 


Pirates all nations are to proſecute, not ſo much 
in the right of their own fears, as upon the land 
of human ſociety. ; Bac 
| Relate, if bufineſs or the thirſt of gain 
Engage your journey o'er the pathleſs main, 
Where ſavage pirates ſeek through ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, vent”rous of their own. Pc, 
2. Any robber; particularly a bookſeller 
who ſeizes the copies of other men, 
To Pr RATE. v. 2. [from the noun.]-To 
rob by ſea. 
When they were a little got out of their ſormer 
condition, they robbed, at land and pirated by fea. 
| Arbuthntt. 
French. 
To take by robbery. 


PiRA' TICAL. adj. [ piraticus, Lat, from 
pirate. |] | | 

1. Predatory ; robbing ; conſiſting in 10b- 
bery. | | 

Having gotten together ſhips and barks, fell to a 
kind of piratical trade, robbing, ſpoiling, and tak- 
ing priſoners the ſhips of all nations. Bactu. 

2. Practiſing robbery. ; 

The errours of the preſs were multiplied by 
firatical printers; to not one of whom I ever 
gave any other encouragement, than that of nat 
proſecuting them. | 


act or practice of fiſhing. 


There are four books of cynegeticks, or veng. 


by Ritterhuſius, Brown 
Pi'scagy. 2. /. A privilege of N. 
P1'SCATORY. adj, | piſcatorius, Latin. 
Relating to fiſhes. 3 : 
On this monument is repreſented, in bas relief, 
Neptune among the ſatyrs, to ſhew that this poet 
was the inventor of piſcatory eclogues. Addiſon. 
Piscivorous. adj. [ piſcis and vero. 
Fiſheating ; living on fiſh. | 
In birds that are not carnivorous, the meat“ 
ſwallowed into the crop or into a kind ot r. 
ſtomach, obſerved in piſcivoreus birds, where !* d 
moiſtenced and mollified by ſome proper quice. Raye 
Pis H. interj. A contemptuous exclama- 
tion. Pbis is ſometimes ſpoken and 


0 


o 


written paw I know not their eh. 


firaterie, French; from pirate.} The 


They advertiſed, they would pirate his edition, Pee. 


Pepe. 
P1sCA'TION, 2. . [ piſcatio, Lat.] Tae 


tion; five of halieuticks, or piſcation, commented 
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mology, and imagine them formed by | pumps and ſyringes, whereby the ſuction That greate worke, unleſſe the ſeede of Jove, M1! 1 

Z %% / TT ne 0 
There Was never et p Þ A. J. | pre, Saxon. N Menn 

That could endure the ee N 1. A hole * groun 1 , Al yo 14.17/ qg i Las fell, n 4 7; 1 

MO —— * ſafferance.. Shakeſp. Tumble me into ſome loathſome pit, Driv'n headlong from the pirch of heav'n, down | 1 F "1s | 

A: home and cried ib, when I ſaid a 9 Where never man's eye may behold. my body. Into this deep. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. N e 

1 Role | Spectator. a | Shakeſpeare. Others expectation was raiſed to a higher pitch > 21 | | 

that ? 5 in Our enemies have beat us to the pit; than probably it would. Hammond. 1 1 | | 

To PisH. v. #. [from the interjection.]] It is more worthy to leap in ourſelves, Cannons ſhoot the higher pitcher, | "yr [21 

To expreſs contempt. | : Than tarry till they puſh us. Shak, Julius Ceſar. The lower we let down their breeches. Hudibras. | ! 

He turned over your Homer, ſhook his head, 


and piſh'd at every line of it. Pope. 
PisMiRE. 2. ſo [mynpa, Saxon; pi/mrere, 


. Addiſon. [i 
Dutch.] An ant; an emmet. will become brackiſh again. | Bacon. | 3. Higheſt riſe. Not uſed. | | 
His cloaths, as atoms might prevail, 2. Abyſs; profundity. . and Md ib | « 
Might fit a piſmire or a whale. Prior. Get you gone, Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 1 | 
Prejudicial te fruit are piſmires, caterpillars, and And from the pit of Acheron To baſe declenſion and loath'd bigamy. Sbateſp. y/ | 
mice. | Mortimer, | © Meet me i” th morning. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 4. State with reſpect to lowneſs or height. 0 
To PISS. v. a. [piffer, French; piſſen, | Prante what pie thou ſectt | From this high pirch let us deſcend "4h 
Dutch. ] To make water. rom what height fallen. Milton. A lower flight; and ſpeak of things at hand. Mit. | 


I charge the pi//ing conduit run nothing but claret. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
One aſs piſſes, the reſt piſs for company. L'Eftr. 
Once poſleſs'd of what with care you fave, 

The wanton boys would pifs upon your grave. Dryd. 
Piss. n. J. [from the verb.] Urine; 
animal water, 

My ſpleen is at the little rogues, it would vex 
one more to be knocked on the head with a piſs- 
pet than a thunder bolt. 5 85 Pape. 

Piss aß ED. 2. J. A yellow flower grow 
ing in the graſs. 

Pi'$SBURNT, adj. Stained with urine. 

PisTA CHIO, #. J. | piftache, Fr. piftacchi, 
Italian; piftachia, Latin. ] 
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| Pits upon the ſea-ſhore turn into freſh water, 
by percolation of the ſalt through the ſand ; but 
in ſome places of Africa, the water in ſuch pits 


3. The grave. 


O Lord, think no ſcorn of me, leſt I become | 


like them that go down into the pit. Pſ. xxviii. 1. 
4. The area on which cocks fight; whence 
the phraſe, to fly the pit. 
Make him glad, at leaſt, to quit 
His victory, and fly the pit. Hudibras. 
They managed the diſpute as fiercely as two 
game-cocks in the pit. | Locke on Education. 
5. The middle part of the theatre. 
Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling charm the pir, 
And in their folly ſhew the writer's wit. Dryden. 
Now luck for us, and a kind hearty it; 
For he who pleaſes, never fails of wit. Dryden. 
6. [Pis, peis, old French; from pectus, 
Latin.] Any hollow of the body: as, 


Alcibiades was one of the beſt orators of his age, 
notwithſtanding he lived at a time when learning 
was at the higheſt pitch. 


By how much from the top of wond'rous glory, 
Strongeſt of mortal men, 
To loweſt pitch of abject fortune thou 


Milton. 
5. Size; ſtature. | | 
That infernal monſter having cat 
His weary foe into the living well, | 
»Gan high advance his broad diſcolour'd breaft 
Above his wonted pitch. | Spenſer. 
Were the whole frame here, 


It is of ſuch a ſpacious lofty pitch, 


Your roof were not ſufficient to contain it. Shak. 
It turn'd itſelf to Ralpho's ſhape ; - | | 
So like in perſon, garb, and piteb, 
"Twas hard t' interpret which was which. Hudibrs 
6. Degree; rate. 


art fall'n. 
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be aifo bt. th af : , , T me in battle, and ſubdue | 77 N 

both en, dg Kaif il i he kernel, | Me el the tomate the arm fit. Nations, and bring home ſpoils, with infinite 15 

oth ends, abou . s 1e 
is of a green colour and a ſoft and unctuous ſub- | 7* A dint made by the finger £ Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt pitch by ih 


ſtance, much like the pulp of an almond, of a 
pleaſant taſte ; pifachios were known to the an- 
- cients, and the Arabians call them puch and 
euch, and we ſometimes fiſtich nuts. Hill. 
Piftachios, fo they be good, and not muſty, joined 
with almonds, are an excellent nouriſher. Bacon. 
PISTE. n. /. [French.] The track or 
tread a horſeman makes upon the ground 
he goes over. | Gs 
PiSTILLA'TION, #. . [ piftillum, Latin. ] 
The act of pounding in a mortar. 
The beſt diamonds we have are comminuble, 
and fo far from breaking hammers, that they ſub- 
mit unto piſtillation, and reſiſt not an o:dinary peſtle. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Pi'sroL. n. V I piftele, piftolet, Fr.] A 


| 2 . 4 bis 
ſmall handgun, : the dark alley: no, tis the ſon of a mare that's To PITCH. i pitched, 2. Us : WE 
| Three watch the door with piſtols, that none] broken looſe, and munching upon the melons, ticiple pitched, anciently pight. See WR, 11 

3 i ſſue Out. Shakeſp. Merry W rves 0 Windſor. * Dryden. P:i6 HT. [ appicciare, Itahan. Mis . 
e whole body of the horſe paſſed within piſtol- | 48 - 1. To fix: to plant, HP $3: 

ſhot of the cottage. / e PITCH. 1.7 pic; Saxon 5 . Latin. ! ; b Hi þ 4 


| Quickſilver diſcharged from a piſtol will hardly 
Pierce through a parchment. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
A woman had a tubercle in the great canthus of 
the eye, of the bigneſs of a piſtol- bullet. Wiſeman. 
How Verres is leſs qualify d to ſteal, 74 
With ſword and piſtol, than with. wax and ſeal. 


8. A mark made by a diſeaſe. 
To P1T. v. a. 
1. To preſs into hollows. 


An anaſarca, a ſpecies of dropſy, is characteriſed 


by the ſhining and ſoftneſs of the ſkin, which 
gives way to the leaſt impreſſion, and remains pitted 
for ſome time. Sharp. 
2. To mark with ſmall hollows, as by the 
ſmall pox. | 
Pi'TAPAT. 2. /. [probably from pas a 
pas, or patte patte, French. ] 
1. A flutter; a palpitation. 
A lion meets him, and the fox's heart went pita- 
at. | L' Eftrange. 
2. A light quick ſtep. | 
Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot through 


1. The reſin of the 
fire and inſpiſſated. 


They that touch pitch will be defiled. Proverbs. 
A rainy vapour 

Comes on as blacke as pitch. Chapman. 

Of air and water mixed together, and con- 


pine extracted by 


Of human glory. 
Our reſident Tom 
From Venice is come, - 
And hath left the ſtateſman behind him 
Talks at the ſame pitch, ' 
Is as wiſe, is as rich, | 
And juſt where you left him, you find him. Denb. 
Princes that fear'd him, grieve ; concern'd to ſee 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. Waller. 
Evangelical innocence, ſuch as the goſpel accepts, 
though mingled with ſeveral infirmities and defects, 
yet amounts to ſuch a pitch of righteouſneſs, as we 
call ſincerity. South. 
When the ſun's heat is thus far advanced, tis but 
juſt come up to the piteb of another ſet of vege- 
tables, and but great enough to excite the terreſtrial 
particles, which are more ponderous. Vooduard. 


On Dardan plains the Greeks do pitch | 
Their brave pavilions. - Shak. Troilus and Craſſida. 
Sharp ſtakes, pluckt out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground. Shakeſp. Henry VI 
He counſelled him how to hunt his game, | 
What dart to caſt, what net, what toile to pitch. 


Milton. 
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| ; | | air fax. 
Mahometes pitched his tents in a little meadow. 


| Knolles. 
When the victor 

Had conquer'd Thebes, he pirch'd upon the plain 

- His mighty camp. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
To Chaſſis' pleaſing ales took his way, 

There pitch'd his tents, and there reſolv d to ſtay. 
Dryden. 
The trenches firſt they paſs d, then took their way 
Where their proud foes in pitcb'd pavilicns lay. 
Dryden. 


ſumed with fire, is made a black colour; as in 
charcoal, oil, pitch, and links. - Peacham. | 
A veſſel ſmear'd round with pitch. Milton. 


2. [From pics, French. Skinner.] Any 


degree of elevation or height. 
Lovely concord and maſt ſacred peace 

Doth nouriſh virtue, and faſt friendſhip breeds, 
Weak ſhe makes ſtrong, and ftrong things does 

| increaſe, 

Till it the pitch of higheſt praiſe exceeds, Spenſer. 
How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars. SEakeſp. 
Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts | | 

To mount aloft with thy imperial miſtreſs, 

And mount her pitch. Shakeſpeare's Titus Andron. 
Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch, 

I have, perhaps, ſome ſhallow judgment, Shakeſp. 


TY g 8 Teung. 
ToP1 Tol, v. a. | piſtoler, French.) To 
ſhoot with a piſtol. : 
Pisro'LE. u. J. [Piſtole, French. ] A 
coin of many countries and many de- 
EKrees of value. 
I ſhall diſburden him of many hundred pliſtoles, 
by make him lighter for the journey. Dryden. 
P1 ror kr. #, J. [diminutive of p#i/ol.] 
A little piſtol. 
. Thoſe unlickt bear-whelps, unfil'd pi lets 
That, more than cannon-ſhot, avails or — Dinka 
 STON. #./. | pifton, Fr.] The move- 
able part in ſeveral machines; as in 
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Say 


2. To order regularly. 8 
In ſetting down the form of common prayer, 
there was no need to mention the learning of a fit, or 
the unfitneſs of an ignorant miniſter, more than 
that he, which deſcribeth the manner how to 
| pitch 
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a field, ſhould ſpeak of moderation. and ſo- 
riety in diet. > Hooker. 
One pitched battle would determine the fate bf 
P the Spaniſh continent. Addiſon on the War. 
3. To throw headlong ; to caſt forward. 
They'll not pitch me i' th” mire, 
Unleſs he bid em. Shak es 7. . 
They would wreſtle, and pitch the bar for a 
whole afternoon. N 8 ator. 
4 To ſmear with PirTcn. [| pico, Latin; 
from the noun.] | 
The Trojans mount their ſhips, born on the 


waves, 


And the piteb'd veſſels glide with eaſy force. Dryd. | 


Some pitch the ends of the timber in the walls, 
to preſerve them from the mortar. Moxon. 
I pitch'd over the convex very thinly, by drop- 
ping melted pitch upon it, and warmigg it to keep 
the pitch ſoft, whilſt I ground it with the concave 
copper wetted to make it ſpread evenly all over the 
convex. 

5. To darken. 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 
And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face. Shakeſp. 

Soon he found 3 
The welkin pitch'd with ſullen cloud. Addiſon. 
6. To pave, 
To PITCH. v. u. 


1. To light; to drop. | 
When the ſwarm is ſettled, take a branch of 
the tree whereon they pitch, and wipe the hive 


clean. Mortimer. 
2. To fall headlong. 
The courſer o'er the pommel caſt the knight; 
Forward he flew, and pitcbing on his head, 


He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryd. | 


3. To fix choice: with won. 
We think 'tis no great matter which, 
They're all alike, yet we ſhall pitch 
On one that fits our purpoſe. Hudibras. 
A. free agent will. pitch upon ſuch a part in his 
choice, with knowledge certain. More's Divine Dial. 
I pitched upon this confideration, that parents 
owe their children, not only material ſubſiſtence, 
but much more ſpiritual contribution to their mind. 
| Digby on the Soul. 
The covetous man was a good while at a ſtand; 
but he came however by degrees to pitch upon one 
thing after another. L' Eftrange. 
Pitch upon the beſt courſe of life, and cuſtom 


will render it the moſt eaſy. Tillotſon. 
I tranſlated Chaucer, and amongſt the reſt pitched | 
on the wife of Bath's tale. ryden. 


4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 
They pitched by Emmaus in the plain. 1 Mac. 
Pr'rCHER. . J. | picher, French. 
1. An earthen veſſel ; a water pot. | 
With ſuddain fear her-pitcber down ſhe threw, _ 
And fied away. Spenſer. 
: Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants ; 
Befides old Gremio is hearkening. Shakeſpeare. 
We read of kings, and gods, that kindly took 
A pitcher fill'd with water from the brook. Carew. 
Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all 
baſe things; as earthen pitcbers and a ſcullery. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry, 
Not if he drown himſelf. Dryden. 
2. An inſtrument to pierce the ground 


in which any thing is to be fixed. 
To the hills poles muſt be ſet deep in the ground, 
with a. ſquare iron pitcher or crow. Mortimer. 


P1'rCHFORK. . |; [ pitch and fork.] A 


fork with which corn is thrown upon 


the waggon. 


Pi'rcRINESS, 2. /. [from pitchy. 
neſs; darkneſs. ety 

P1'TCHY. adj. [from pitch. ] 

1. Smeared with pitch, 


e 


Newton's Opticls. | 


Ainſworth. 


— 


— 
Sevift. | 


Black- ] 


Now yield ; and now a yawning breach diſplay. Dry. 


2. Having the qualities of Pitch. 

Native petroleum, found floating upon ſome 
ſprings, is no other than this very pitchy 
drawn forth of the ſtrata by the water. HY/oodwward. 
3. Black; dark; diſmal. N | 

Night is fled, . » 

Whoſe pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. Shakeſp. 

I will ſort a pitchy day for thee, Shakeſpeare. 
Pitchy and, dark the night ſometimes appears, 

Friend to our woe, and parent of our fears ; 

Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites, - 
Wich ſtars unnumber'd. 


P1"TCOAL. 2. /. [pit and coal.] 
coal. 


Prior. 


pitcoal or cinders. 8 Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
PIT TMAN. 2. J. ¶ pit and man.] He that 
in ſawing timber works below in the 
ws 
With the pitſaw they enter the one end of the 
tuff, the topman at the top, and the pitman under 
him: the topman obſerving to guide the ſaw 
exactly, and the pitman drawing it with all his 
ſtrength perpendicularly down. Moxon. 
Pi'Tsaw. 2. /. | pit and /aw.] The large 
ſaw uſed by two men, of whom one is 
in the pit. | 
The pitſaww is not only uſed by thoſe workmen 
that ſaw timber and boards, but is alſo for ſmall 
matters uſed by joiners. Maxon. 
PIT EOus. adj. | from pity.] 
1. Sorrowful ; mournful ; exciting pity. 
When they heard that piteous ſtrained voice, 
In haſte forſook their rural merriment. Spenſer. 
The moſt arch deed of piteaus maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakeſpeare. 
Which when Deucalion with a piteaus look 


Beheld, he wept. Dryden. 
2. Compaſſionate ; tender. 
| If the ſeries of thy joys 
Permit one thought leſs cheerful to ariſe, 
Piteous transfer it to the mournful ſwain. Prior. 
She gave him, piteous of his caſe, 
A ſhaggy tap'ftry. Pope's Dunciad. 


3- Wretched ; paltry ;. pitiful. 
Piteous amends ! unleſs 


Be meant our grand foe. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


Pr TEOUSLY. adv. | from piteous.] In a 


piteous manner. 
I muſt talk of murthers, rapes, and maſſacres, 
Ruthful to hear, yet pileonſiy perform d. Shakeſp. 


Pi'TEOUSNESS. 2. /. | trom piteous.] Sor- 


rowfulneſs; tenderneſs. 


 Pi'TFALL. n. . [pit and fall.] A pit 


dug and covered, into which a paſſenger 
falls unexpectedly. 
Poor bird! thoud'f never fear the net nor lime, 
The pirfall nor the gin. 2 Macbeth. 
Thieves dig concealed pitfalls in his way. Sandys. 
Theſe hidden pit falls were ſet, thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of people fel] 
into them. Addiſon. 
PITH. 2. /. [ p:#te, Dutch. ] 
1. The marrow of the plant ; the ſoft part 
in the midſt of the wood. 
If a cion, fit to be ſet in the ground, hath the 
pith finely taken forth, and not altogether, but 
ſome of it left, it will bear a fruit with little or no 


core. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Her ſolid bones convert to ſolid wood, | 


arrow. 

As doth the pith, which leſt our bodies ſlack, 
Strings faſt the little bones of neck and back ; 
So by the ſoul doth death ftring heav'n and earth. 

| Donne. 

The vertebres are all perforated in the middle, 
with a large hole for the ſpinal marrow or pith to 
paſs along. Ray. 

5 


The planks, their pitchy cov'rings waſh'd away, 


; 


[- 
ſubſtance, | 


Foſſile 
The beſt fuel is peat, the next charcoal made of 


LEY | F her. marrow, and to ſap her blood. Dryden. 
An old lord in Leiceſterſhire amuſed himſelf with 2. ; | 
mending pitc>forks and ſpades for his tenants gratis. 
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3. Strength; force. Pith in Scotland s 
" ſtill retained as denoting firength, either 


corporeal or intellectual: as, that defies 
all your pith. 0 
Leave your England, 


Guarded with grandſires, babies, and old women 
Or paſs d, or not arriv d to pith and puiſſance, Sha 
Since theſe arms of mine had ſeven years p;tg, 5 
; 7 p Shake; are, 
4. Energy; cogency ; fulneſs of ſenti. 
ment; cloſeneſs and vigour of though; 


and ftile. 
Weight; moment; principal 
. N That's my pith of votnet END 
Twixt you and your poor brother. Shake; 
Enterprizes of great pith and moment, 4p 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And loſe the name of action. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
6. The quinteſſence; the chief part. 
The owner of a foul diſeaſe, i 
To keep it from divulging, lets it feed 
Ev'n on the pith of life. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
PrTHILY. adv. [from pithy.) With 
ſtrength; with cogency ; with force, 
P1" THINESS. 2. J. [from pithy.] Energy; 
ſtrength. 5 
No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his 
pithineſs in uttering, his complaint of love, ſo 
lovely. S penſer, 
P1 THLESS. adj. [from pith.] | 
1. Wanting - ; wanting ſtrength, 
Weak ſhoulders over-born with burthening-grief, 
And pithleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine 
That drops his ſapleſs branches to the ground. Hal. 
2. Wanting energy; wanting force. 
P1'THY. adj. from pitb.] 
1. Conſiſting of pith; abounding with 
ith. | 
K The pithy fibres brace and ſtitch together the 
ligneous in a plant. | Grew's Cojmal, 
The Herefordian plant that likes 
I' approach the quince, and th' elder's pithy ſtem. 
: P bilipi. 


2. Strong; forcible; energetick. 
Yet ſhe with pitby words, and counſel fad, 
Still ſtrove their ſudden rages to revoke; 
That at the laſt, ſuppreſſing fury mad, 


They 'gan abſtain. Spenſers 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art, 

More pleaſant, pithy, and effectual, | 

Than hath been taught by any. Shakeſpeare, 
Many rare pithy ſaws concerning | 

The worth of aſtrologic learning. Hudibras. 


This pichy ſpeech prevail'd, and all agreed. Dry/. 
In all theſe, Goodman Fact was very ſhort, but 
pithy ; for he was a plain home-ſpun man. Addi. 
Pr'TIABLE. adj. | pitoyable, French; from 
pity.] Deſerving pity. 
The pitiable perſons relieved, are conſtantly ver 
your eye. Alterbury» 
Pi" TIABLENESS. 2. . [from pitiabli. 
State of deſerving pity. 
For the pitiableneſs of his ignorance and unwilled 
miſtake, fo long as they laſted, his neglect thereof 
may be excuſed and connived at. Kettlewell. 
P1"TIFUL. adj. | fity and full. 
1. Melancholy; moving compaſſion. 
Some, who have not deſerved judgment of death. 
have been for their good's ſake caught up and 
carried ſtraight to the bough; a thing indeed very 
pitiful and horrible, Spenſer . 
A ſight moſt pitiful in the meaneſt wretch, 
Paſt ſpeaking of in a king Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Strangely. viſited people, 
All ſwoln and- ulc'rous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. Shakeſpearte 
Will he his piu complaints renew ? 
For freedom with afflicted Janguage ſue? Sandys- 
The conveniency of this will appear, if we con- 
ſider what a pitiful condition we had been in · Rays 


2. Tender; compaſſionate. Would 
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| Would iy heart were flint, like Edward's, - 

Or Wand folt and e | Shakeſp. 
| 3z 


| :tiful to my condem 
Who a are not corrupted. Shakeſpeare. 


paltry; contemptible ; deſpicable. 
3" That's villanous, and ſhews a moſt pitiful ambi- 
| Gon in the fool that uſes it. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


| One, in a wild pamphlet, befides other pitiful : 


malignities, would ſcarce allow him to be a gentle- 
mans ; Wot ron. 
This is the doom of fallen man, to exbauſt his 
time and impair his health, and perhaps to ſpin 
out his days and himſelf into one pitiful contro- 
verted concluſion. , South. 
Sin can pleaſe no longer, than for that pitiful 
ſpace of time while it is committing z and ſurely 
the preſent pleaſure of a finful act is a poor coun- 
tervail for the bitterneſs which begins where the 
action ends, and laſts for ever. South. 
If theſe pitiful ſhanks were anſwerable to this 
' branching head, I ſhould defy all my enemies. 
 L'Eftrange. 
What entertainment can be raiſed from ſo pitiful 
a machine, where we ſee the ſucceſs of the battle 
from the beginning ? bk Dryden. 
Pi'TIFULLY. adv. [from pitiful. ] 
1. With pity; with compaſſion. 
Pitifully behold the ſorrows of our hearts. 
2 Common Prayer. 
2. Mournfully; in a manner that moves 


e 13 
He beat him moſt pit ifully; nay, 
He beat him moſt 7 Shakeſpeares 

Some of the philoſophers doubt whether there 
were any ſuch thing as ſenſe. of pain; anch yet, 
when any great evil has been upon them, they 
would ſigh and groan as pitifully as other men. 

Tillotſon. 
3. Contemptibly ; deſpicably. 

Thoſe men, who give themſelves airs of bravery 
on reflecting upon the laſt ſcenes of others, may 
behave the moſt pitifully in their own. Clariſſa. 

P1'TiFULNEsS. . J. { from pitiful.] 
1. Tenderneſs; mercy ; compaſſion. 


Baſilius giving the infinite terms of praiſes to 


Zelmane's valour in conquering, and pitifulneſs 


in pardoning, commanded no more words to be 


made of it. Sidney. 
2. Deſpicableneſs; contemptibleneſs. 
PITILESLY, adv. from pitiliſi.] With- 
out mercy. 188 5 
PrrirEsN ESS. 2. / Unmercifulneſs. 
Pri Ess. adj. [from pity,] Wanting 
pity; wanting compaſlion ; mercileſs. 
Fair be ye ſure, but proud and pitilejs, 
As is a ſtorm, that all things doth proſtrate, 
Finding a tree alone all comfortleſs, 


Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. Spenſer. 
Hadſt thou in perſon ne'er offended me, * 
Even tor his fake am I now pitileſss Shakeſpeare. 
My chance, I ſee, 

Hath made ev'n pity pitleſs in thee. Fair fax. 


Upon my livid lips beſtow a kiſs, 
Nor fear your kites can reſtore my breath; 
Even you are not more pitileſs than death. Dryden. 
Pi rTance. n. J. | Fitance, French; pictan- 
ria, Italian. ] | 
1. An allowance of meat in a 
A ſmall portion. | 
Then at my lodging, 
The worſt is this, that at ſo ſlender warning 
You're like to have; a thin and lender pittances 


| | Shakeſpeare. of his life, eattie. 
The aſs ſaved a miſerable pittance for himſelf. Fo Pity, wv. . To be compaſſionate. 
| ; L' Eftnange. n r $12 te. 
I have a ſmall p; ; f ; I will not pity nor ſpare, nor have mercy, but 
18tire, futance left,, with ap Ts. ro deſtroy them. Jeremiab, xili. 14. 


Many of them loſe the greateſt part of the ſmall 
#i:ance of learning they received at the univerſity. 
—— Sepift's Miſcellanies. 
Half his earn'd pittance to poor neighbours went : 


Ther had his aims, and he bad-his content, Harte. 


1 


4 


monaſtery, 


2 - of — 


ob + in 
Prutz. 3. /. ¶ pituite, Fr. pituita, Lat.] 
'  Phlegm. 


— 


to abortions, | Arbutbnot. 
PiTv'1ToOus. adj. ¶ pituitaſus, Lat. pitui- 


It is thus with women only that abound with 
pituitous and watery humours. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are weakneſs, 
waterineſs and turgidity of the eyes, pituitous vomit- 
ing and laborious breathing. Arbuthnot on Diet. | 
The lungs are formed, not only to admit, by 
turns, the vital air by inſpiration, and excluding 
it by reſpiration 3 but likewiſe to ſeparate and diſ- 
charge the redundant pituitous or flegmatick parts 
of the blood. Blackmore. 


PETY. . / [ pitie, French; pieta, Ital.] 
1. Compaſſion; ſympathy with milery ; 
tenderneſs for pain or uneafineſs, 

Wan and meagre let it look, 
With a pity-moving ſhape. Waller. 
An ant dropt into the water; a woodpigeon took 
pity of her, and threw her a little bough. ' 
L*Eftrange. 
| Left the poor ſhould ſeem to be wholly diſregarded 
by their maker, he hath implanted in men a quick 
and tender ſenſe of pity and compaſſion. Calamy. 
When ZEneas is forced in his own defence to 
kill Lauſus, the poet ſhows him compaſſionate z 
he has piry on his beauty and youth, and is loth 
to deſtroy ſuch a maſterpiece of nature. Dryden. 
The mournful train, 
With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 
Beſought his pity to their helpleſs kind. Dryden. 
2. A ground of pity; a ſubject of pizy or 
of grief. | | 
That he is old, the more is the pity, his white 
hairs do witneſs it. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
ulius Cæſar writ a collection of apophthegms ; 
it is piry his book is loſt, Bacon. 
'Tis great pity we do not yet ſee the hiſtory of 


9 


| Chaſmir. ' Temple, 
See, where ſhe comes, with that high air an 
mien, | | 


Which marks in bonds the greatneſs of a queen; 
What pity tis. Dryden. 
What pity tis you are not all divine. Dryden. 

Who would not be that youth ? what pity 1s it 
That we can die but once to ſerve our country 45 
3. It has in this ſenſe a plural. In low 
language. 
Singleneſs of heart being a virtue ſo neceſſary, 

tis a thouſand pit ies it ſhould be diſcountenanced. 
L'Eſerange. 
To'Pi'Ty. v. a. | piteyer, French.] To 
compaſſionate miſery; to regard with 

tenderneſs on account of unhappineſs. 
When I defired their leave, that I might piry 
him, they ,took from me the uſe of mine own 
' houſe. Shakeſpeare. 
He made them to be pitied of all. Nſalm cui. 46. 
You I could pity thus forlorn. Milton. 
Compaſſionate my pains ! ſhe pities me! 

To one that aſks tlie warm return af Ve, 

Compaſlion's cruelty, tis ſcorn, tis dea. Audiſ. 
Pity weakneſs and ignorance, bear with the 
dulneſs of underſtandings, or perverſeneſs c tem- 
pers. | Law. 


ment has to do with a ſtaunch metaphyſician ; ; 
doubts, diſputes, and conjectures will be the  plaghe 


Pi'voT. 2. /. | pivot, French.] A pin 
on which any thing turns. 
When a man dances on the rope, the body is a 
weight balanced on its feet, as upon two piw'ols. 


Serous deflyxions and redundant pituite were the | 
product of the winter, which made women ſubje& | 


PLACABI'LITY., 
PLACABLENESS. 


[ 
; 


I )be man is to be pitied, who in matters of mo- 


FLA 


Pix, 4% L pizis, Latio.] A little cheff 


or box, in which the confecrated -hoft 
is kept in Roman catholick countries. 


Hanmer, 
He hath ftolen a pix, and hanged muſt a be. 
S hak eſprare. 


teux, French.] Conſiſting of phlegm. Piz zx. 1. 7. [quaſi 2½½le. Minſhew.} 


The pizz/c in animals is official to urine and ge- 
neration. _ . roWNne 


B 
PLA CABLE. adj. [placabilis, Latin. J 


Willing or poſſible to be appeaſed. 

| Since I ſought f 
By pray'r th offended deity t' appeaſe; 
Methought I ſaw him placable and mild, 
Bending his eat.  *  Mitton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Thoſe implanted anticipations are, that there 
is a god, that he is placable, to be feared, honoured, 
loved, worſhipped, and obeyed. Hales 
n. /. [from placable.] 

Willingneſs to be 
appeaſed ; poſſibility to be appeaſed. 

The various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment ſhew the general conſent of all nations in 
their opinion of the mercy and placability of the 
divine nature. Anonymous. 
A 1. . [ plataert, Dutch; 
PLAcA Rr. placard, French.] An 
edict; a declaration; a manifeſto, 

To PLA CAT E. v. a. | placeo, Latin.] To 
appeaſe; to reconcile. This word is 
uſed in Scotland. | 
That the effect of an atonement and reconcilia- 
tion was to give all mankind a right to appro 
d rely on the proteQion and beneficence of a 
placated deity is not deducible from nature, Forbes. 
PLACE. u. /. | place, French; piaxxa, 

Italian; from platea, Latin.] | 

1. Particular portion of ſpace. 3 
Search you out a place to pitch your tents. Deuce 
We accept it always and in all places. As, xxive- 

i Here I could frequent 7 

_ With worſhip, place by place, where he vouchſaf d- 

Preſence divine. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I will teach him the names of the moſt cele- 

brated perſons who frequent that place. Addiſons 
2. Locality ; ubiety ;, local relation. 

Place is the relation of diſtance betwixt 
thing, and any two or more points conſidered as 
keeping the ſame diſtance one with another; and 
ſo as at reſt: it has ſometimes a more confuſed. 
ſenſe, and ſtands for that ſpace which any body” 
takes up · : Loc lte. 

3. Local exiſtence. 

The earth and the heaven fled away, and there 

was found no place for them. Rewelations, xx. 11 
4- Space in general. 

All bodies are confin'd within ſome place 

But the all place within herſelf confines. Davies. 
5. Separate room. | 

In his brain | 

He hath ſtrange places cram'd with obſervation. 

2 Shakeſpeare. 


Auixines. 

6. A feat; reſidence; manſion. 
The Romans ſhall take away both our place and” 

nation. FJebn. 


Gilgal. 
7. Paſſage in writing. 
Hoſea ſaith of the- Jews, they have reigned, but 
not by me; Which place proveth, that there are 


1 Samuel. — 


I could not paſs by this place, without giving. 


t What ſcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the 
 firſtp/ace both of credit and obedience is due. Heokers 


Let the eye be ſatisſied in the- firſt place, even. 


Dryden. 


3 againſt all oth ſons, and let the compaſs be 
Dryden's Dufreſmy. | gainſt all other reaſons, ompaſs be 


rather in your eyes than in your hands, 
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| His catalogue had an eſpecial place for ſequeſtered -- 
F. ell. 5 


Saul ſet him up a place, and is gone down to 


governments which God doth not avow. Bacon, 


| this ſhort explication. Burnet's Theory of the Earthe- 
18. Ordinal relation. 8 
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ſelf-evrdent. 


13. Office; publick character or employ- 


14. Room; way; ſpace for appearing or 
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OBE 

We ſhall extinguiſh this melancholy thought, of 
dur being overlooked by our Maker, if we conſider, 
in the firſt place, that he is omnipreſent; and, 
in the ſecond, that he is omniſcient. Addiſon. 

9. State of actual operation; effect. 

I know him a notorious liar; 

Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward ; . 
Yet theſe fix'd evils fit ſo fit in him, | 


\ 1 
That they take place, when virtue's ſteely bones | 


Look bleak in the cold wind. Shak-:ſpeare. 
Theſe fair overtures made by men well eſteemed 
for honeſt dealing, could take no place. Hayward, 
They are defects, not in the heart, but in the 
brain; for they take place in the ſtouteſt natures. 
| | Bacon. 
With faults confeſs'd commiſſion'd her to go, 
If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe. Dryden. 
| Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain ; 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love main- 
72 tain. 
To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen took 
not places ; 
Somewhat may be invented, perhaps more ex- 
_ cellent than the firſt deſign; though Virgil muſt 
'be Aill excepted, when that perhaps takes place. 
| Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 
It is ſtupidly fooliſh. to venture our ſalvation upon 
an experiment, which we have all the reaſon ima- 
ginable to think God will not ſuffer to take place. 
| | Atterbury. 
10. Exiſtence. | 85 
Mixt government, partaking of the known forms 
received in the ſchools, is by no means of Gothick 
invention, but hath p/are in nature and reaſon, 
g | Sift. 
11. Rank; order of priority. 
The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this 
center, | 
; Obſerve degree, priority, and place. Shakeſprares 
12. Precedence ; priority. This ſenſe is 


commonly uſed in the phraſe zake place. 
Do you think I'd walk in any plot, 

Where madam Sempronia ſhould take place of me, 
And Fulvia come i' the rear? Ben bs ek Catiline. 
There would be left no meaſures of credible and 
incredible, if doubtful propoſitions take p/ace vers 
b oke. 

As a Britiſh -freeholder, I ſhould not ſeruple 
taking place of a French marquis. Addifon's Freeb. 


ment, 


Do you your office, or give up your place, 
And you thall well be ſpared. Shakeſpeare. 
If 'm traduc'd by tongues that neither know. 

My faculties nor perſon ; 
"Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through. Shakeſpeare. 
The horſemen came to Lodronius, as unto the 
moſt valiant captain, beſeeching him, inſtead of 
their treacherous general, to take upon him the 
Place. 7 Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Is not the biſhops bill deny d. | 
And we till threaten'd to be try'd? 
You ſee the king embraces 
Thoſe counſels he approv'd before; 
Nor doth he promiſe, which is more, E | 
That we ſhall have their places. Denham. 
Penſions in private were the ſenate's aim; 
And patriots for a place abandon'd fame. Garth. 
Some magiſtrates are contented, that their p/aces 
ſhould adorn them ; and ſome ſtudy to adorn their 
places, and reflect back the luſtre they receive from 
thence. Atterbury. 


FRIES 


acting given by ceſſion; not oppoſition. 
Avenge not yourſelves, but rather give place unto 

wrath. | Romans. 
He ſtood aſtride, and to his fellows cry'd, 

Give place, and mark the difference if you can, 
Between a woman warrior and a man. Dryden, 
Victorious York did firſt, with fam'd ſucceſs, 
To his known valour make the Dutch give place. 

g Dryden. 
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Dryden. | 
Dryden's Dedication to his Fables. | 


PLaA'ckerT, or plaguet. u. J. A petticoat. 


PLA GIARISM. . J. [from plagiary.] 


PLA'GIARY. z. /. [from plagium, Lat.] 
1. A thief in literature; one who ſteals 
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Iz. The fuſtick hanours of the and ſhare, 
Oive place to ſwords and plumes, the pride of war. 


— 


15. Ground ; room 
Ve ſeek to kill me, becauſe my word hath no 
place in you. 170 Jobs, viii. 37. 
There is no place of doubting, but that it was 
the very ſame. Hammond Fundamentals. 
16. Station in liſe. dee Wy 
God would give them, in their ſeveral places 
and callings, all ſpiritual and temporal bleſſings, 
which he ſees wanting to them. Duty of Man. 
the noun. |. | 
1. To put in any place, rank, condition, 
or office. 15 N pae.. #5 
Place ſuch over them to be rulers. Ex. xviii. 21. 
He placed forces im all the fenced cities. 2 Chron. 
And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire conſcience, whom if they will hear, 
Light after light well us'd they ſhall attain, 


: 


And at the end perſiſting ſafe arrive. Milton. 
Our two firſt parents yet the only two 
Of mankind in the happy garden p/ac'd. Milton. 


2. To fix; to ſettle.; to eſtabliſh. | 


placed on inferior perſons. ' Dryden's Aurengxebe. 
- God or nature has not any whete placed any ſuch 


Place. 2. /. [from place.] One that 
places. . 
©, +  Sovexeignlord of creatures all, 
Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall. Sper. 
PLA'CID. aaj. | placidus, Latin. 
1. Gentle; * not turbulent. | 
It conduceth unto long life and to the more 
placid motion of the ſpirits, that men's actions be 
free, 15 Bacon. 
2. Soft; kind; mild, © 
That placid aſpect and meek regard, 
Rather than aggravate my evil ſtate, 
Would and. between me and thy father's ire. Milt. | 
PLa"ciDLiy. adv. | from placid. ] Mildly; 


If into a phial, filled with good ſpirit of nitre, 
you caſt a piece of iron, the liquor, whoſe parts 
moved uniformly and placidly before, by altering 
its motion, it begins to penetrate and ſcatter abroad 
particles of the iron. Boyle. 


The water eaſily infinuates itſelf into, and pla- 
cidly diitends the tubes and veilels of vegetables. 
Woodward. 
PLA'CIT. n./. [ placitum, Lat.] Decree ; 
determination. | 
We ſpend time in defence of their p/acits, which 
might have been employed upon the univerſal 
author, | . Glanville, 


You might have pinch'd a plaguet, it was ſenſe- 
leſs. : | ' Shakeſpeare. 

The bone-ach is the curſe dependant on thoſe 
that war, for a plaguet. Shak. Troilus and Creſſida. 


Theft; literary adoption of the thoughts 
or works of another. 

With great impropriety, as well as plagiariſm, 
they have moſt injuriouſly been transferred into | 
proverbial maxims. | Soift. 


the thoughts or writings of another. | 


duced for a plagiary by him who has played the 


allowed ſometimes to copy and tranſlate,» Dryden. 


| 


Dryden. L 


[ placer, French; from 


Thoſe accuſations had been more reaſonable, if | 


juriſdiction in the firſt born. Locke. | 
3- To put out at intereſt. | 
| *T was his care 
To place on good ſecurity his gold, Pope. 


gently. | 


o 4 * * 
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| 2. The crime of literary theft. Not uſcd 
-  Plagiary had not its nativity with rinting * 

began when the paucity of books ſcarce ande 

that invention. | Browns 

PLAGUE. 3. /. [ plaghe, Dutch; ble 

Teutonick; plaga, Latin; WAmys..| N 

1, Peſtilence; a diſeaſe eminently conta. 
gious and deſtructive. | | 

2 Thou art a bile, 

A plague-ſore or imboſs d carbuncle 

In my corrupted blood. 
The general opinion is, that years hot and moiſt 


great p/agues in dry years. Bacon: Natural H 

5 RTP that aſs within thy houſe for . 

Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade 10 

Thy cattle, with venom. May's Virgil 

All thoſe plagues, which earth and air had broodes, 

Firſt on inferiour creatures try'd their force, ; 
And laſt they ſeized on man. Lee and Dryg,y, 

2. State of miſery, | 

I am ſet in my plague, and my heavineſs is exz; 
in my ſight. 1 Pſalm xxxviii, 17. 
3. Any thing troubleſome or vexatious, 
Tie the time's plague, when madmen lead the 
blind. Sbaleſſeare 
Jam not mad, too well I feel 
The diff rent plague of each calamity. Shakeſpeare, 
Good or bad company is the greateſt bleſſing or 
greateſt plague of life, - 
Sometimes my plague, ſometimes my darling, 
Kiſſing to-day, to-morrow ſnarling. Pricr. 
To PLAGUE. v. a. [from the noun,] 
1. To infeQ with peſtilence. 
2. To infeſt with diſeaſe ; to oppreſs with 
calamity. | | 
9 Say my requeſt's unjuſt, 
And ſpurn me back; but if it be not ſo, 
Thou art not honeſt, and the gods will plague thee, 
| | Jhakeſpeare, 
Be Thus were they plagu d 
And worn with famine. Min. 
3. To trouble; to teaze; to vex; to ha- 
raſs; to torment; to afflict; to diſtreſs; 
to torture; to embarraſs; to excruciate; 
to make uneaſy; to diſturb. In chis 
ſenſe it is uſed ludicrouſly, _ | 
3 If her nature be ſo, 
That ſhe will plague the man that loves her moſt, 
And take delight to encreaſe a wretch's woe, 
Then all her nature's goodly gifts are loſt. Spenſer. 
People are ſtormed out of their reaſon, plagued 
into a compliance, and forced to yield in their own 
defence. | NR“! Colli. 
When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elſe to 
do, he gravely ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſet, and 
falls a tumbling over his papers, to ſee if he can 
ſtart a law ſuit, and plague any of his neighbours, 
58 n Aaddiſur. 
PLa"cuiLY. adv. [from plaguy.] Veaa- 
tiouſly ; horribly. A low word. 

This whiſpering bodes me no good ; but he has 
me fo plaguily under the laſh, I dare not interrupt 
him. 3 Drydens 

You look'd ſcornful, and ſnift at the dean; 


But he durſt not ſo much as once open his lips, 


And the doctor was plaguily down in the hips- Soft. 
PLA GUY. adj. from plague.] Vexatious; 
troubleſome. A low word. 

Of heats, 
Add one more to the plaguy bill. 
| | What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron ? 
What p/aguy miſchiefs and miſhaps 
Do dog him till with after-claps ? 


Denne. 


Hudibras. 


The enſuing diſcourſe, leſt I chance to be tra- PTLAICE. 2. % [ ;Jate, Dutch.] A flat 


| fiſh. 
thief, was one of thoſe that, by a worthy hand, were PI dabs, and 
_—_ — me. 2 South, pl 1 ſat e ene * * 
| ithout invention, a painter is but a copier r * f d 
and a poet but a plagiary of others; both are PLaid, =. J. A ſtriped or variegate 


cloth ; an outer looſe weed worn 4 


— 


Shakeſpeare's King Lew, 


are moit peſtilent; yet many times there have = 


L'E firange, 
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the Highlanders in Scotland: there 
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PLA 


| 8. Not varied by much art; ſimple. 


G7. ieular kind worn too by the A plaining ſong p/ain-ſinging voice requites 

wn LA ee Une N * 1 r OW, Sidn, 

'W " 4 . 3's warm, 1.0% is diet was of the plaineſt meats, and com- 
PLAIN. adj: Laper Hol kom pro- wen not only his diſhes, but the parts of them 
'% Smooth; level; flat; rom pro- were ſuch as moſt others would refuſe, Fell. 


tuberances or excreſcenced In this 
ſenſe, eſpecially in philoſophical writ- 
ings, it is frequently Written plane: as, 
a plane ſuperficies. E 

it was his policy to leave no hold behind him; 


t to make all plain and waſte. Spenſer. 
* South — South-Eaſt ſides are rocky and 
mountainous, but plain in the midſt. Sandys, | 


They were wont to make their canoes or boats 
plain without, and hollow within, by the 8 of 
fire. eylyn. 

Thy vineyard muſt employ thy ſturdy ſteer 
To turn the glebe; vefides thy daily pain 


o break the clods, and make the ſurface plain. Dry. 


Hilly countries afford the moſt entertaining pro- 
ſpects, though a man would chuſe to travel through 


a plain one. | Addiſon. 
2. Open; clear; flat. 

Our: troops beat an army in plain fight and open 

field. Felton. 


3. Void of ornament; ſimple. 
A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a ſhow. Dryd. 
A man of ſenſe can artifice diſdain, ; 
As men of wealth may venture to go plain. Youngs 
4. Artleſs ; not ſubtle; not ſpecious; not 
learned ; ſimple. 
In choice of inſtruments, it is better to chuſe 
men of a plainer ſort, that are like to do that that 
is committed to them, and to report faithfully the 
' ſucceſs, than thoſe that are cunning to  contrive 
ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and will help the 


matter in report. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Of many plain, yet pious chriſtians, this cannot 
be affirmed. Hammond s Fundamentals. 


The experiments alledged with ſo much confi- 
dence, and told by an author that writ like a plain 
man, and one whole. profeſſion Was to tell truth, 
helped me to reſolve upon making tlie trial. Temple. 

My heart was made to fit and pair within, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artlef tender- 

neſs. us Rawve, 

Muſt then at once, the character to ſave, 

The p/ain rough hero turn a crafty knave? Pope. 
5. Honeſtly rough; open; ſincere; not 
ſoft in language. n | 
Give me leave to be plain with you, that your- 
fel? give no juſt cauſe of ſcandal. Bacon. 

6. Mere; bare. 1,91 0 1 

He that beguil'd you in a plain accent, was a 

plain knave, which, for my part, I will not be. 
. - Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Some have at firſt for wits, then poets paſt, 

Turn'd criticks next, and prov'd plain fools at laſt. 

WED at. ese. 

7. Evident; clear; diſcernible; not ob- 
ſcure. 5 Fin 

- They wondered there ſhould appear any diffi- 

culty in any expreſſions, which to them ſeemed 

very clear and plain. Kath: * Clarendon. 

Expreſs thyſelf in plain, not doubtful words, 

That ground for-quarrels or diſputes affords. Denb. 
can make the difference more plain, by giving 
you my method of proceeding in my tranſlations ; 


1 confidered the genius and diftinguithing character 
of my author; * 


. 


5 - ETA Dryden. 
Tis plain in the hiſtory, that Eſau was never 
ſubje& to Jacob. ie 


That children have ſuch a right, is plain from 
the laws of God ; that men are convinced that 


children have ſuch a right, is evident from the law 
of the land. | 15 Locke. 


It is plain, that theſe diſcourſes are calculated 
for none, but the faſhionable part of womankind. 


og ts ſpen'c one thing, mix'd dialects they join; 
_ Side the ſumple, and the plain define. Prior. 
5 » 5 944 
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Addiſon's Spectator. | 


| Prain. adv. 
t. Not obſcurely. ' 
2. Diſtinaly; articulately. _ 
: Mg ſtring of his tongue was looſed, and he ſpake 
Plain. 7 
3. Simply; with rough ſincerity. 4 
Ooodman Fact is allowed by every body to be 
a ?plain-ſpoken perſon, and a man of very few 
words; tropes and figures are his averſion. Addiſon. 
PLain. 2. J. ¶ plaine, Fr.] Level ground; 


* 


| open field; oppoſed to hilly ground; 


often, a field of battle. 

In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. Gen. 
The Scots took the Engliſh for fooliſh birds 
fallen into their net; forſook their hill, and marched 
into the plain directly towards them. Hayward. 
They erected their caſtles and habitations in the 
plains and open countries, where they found moſt 
fruitful lands, and turned the Iriſh into the woods 
and mountains. Davies. 
Pour forth Britannia's legions on the plain. Arb. 

| While here the ocean gains, : 
In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains. Pape. 

| The impetuous courſer pants in ev'ry vein, - 
And pawing ſeems to beat the Liſtant plain. Pope. 
To PLAIN. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 


level; to make even, 


piece having his guard of pioncers to plain the 
ways. Hayward. 
To PLAIN. v. 2. [ plaindre, je plains, Fr.] 


To lament; to wail. Little uſed. 

Long fince my voice is hoarſe, and throat is ſore, 
With cries to ſkies, and curſes to the ground : 
But more I plain, I feel my woes the more. Sidney. 

The fox, that firſt this cauſe of grief did find, 

Gan firſt thus plain his caſe with words unkind. 

"Spenſer. 
The inceſſant weeping of my wife, 
And piteous plainings of the pretty babes, 
\  'Forc'd me to ſeek delays. Shakeſpeare. 
le to himſelf thus find. Milton. 


PLAINDEA'LING. adj. | plain and dal. 
"Honeſt ; open; acting without art. 


Though I cannot be ſaid to be a flattering ho- 

neſt man; it muſt not be denied, but I am a plain- 

_ dealing villain. 1 work Shakeſpeares 
Bring a p/aindealing innocence into a conſiſtency 
. with neceſſary prudence. L Eſtrange. 


7 


PLAINDEALINO. 2. /. Management| 


void of art; ſincerity. 

I am no politician; and was ever thought to have 
too little wit, and tod much plaindealing for a ſtateſ- 
man. 1 | 135 ; Denham. 

It looks as fate with nature's law may ſtrive, 


PLAINLY. adv. from plain.] 
1. Levelly; flatly. | 
2. Not ſubrilly ; not ſp 
3. Without ornament. 

4. Without glofs ; ſincerely. 


' _ You write to me with the freedom of a friend, 


eciouſly, 


* 


that they gave ground; and at laſt p/ainly run to 
a ſafe place. ; 
6. Evidently; clearly; not obſcurely. 
St. Auguſtine acknowledgeth, that they are not 
only ſet down, but alſo ' plainly ſet down in ſcrip- 
ture; fo that he which heareth or readeth, may 
without difficulty underſtand. Hlcoker. 
Cotiolanus neither cares whether they love or hate 


0 " 
* 


— 


Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, every | 


To ſhew plaindcaling once an age would thrive. Dry. 


1 


ſetting down your thoughts as they occur, and | 


dealing p/ainly, with me in the matter. Pope. 
5. In earneſt; fairly. n 
Tbey charged the enemies horſe. fo gallantly, 


| 


i 


: 


Clarendon. bar before a judge, by way of p/aintiff and defend. | 


| 


* 
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PLA 


ſee t. by | Shakeſpeare 
From Epiphanius's cenſure of Origen, one may 

. perceive plainly, that he thought the Anti-nicene 
church in general, both. before and after Origen, to 
be of a very contrary judgment to that which he 
condemns in Lucian and Origen, that is, to Arian- 


iſm. [OTH Waterland. 
By that ſeed . 


Is meant thy great deliverer, who ſhall bruiſe 
The ſerpent's head; whereof to thee anon 
Plainlier ſhall be reveal d. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


We ſee plainly that we have the means, and that 


nothing but the application of thera is wanting. 
PLAINNESS. 2. . [from plain.] 
1. Levelneſs; flatneſs. a | 
2. Want of ornament; want of ſhow. 
If ſome pride with want may be allow'd, 
We in our p/ainne/s may be juſtly proud, 
Whate'er he's pleas'd to own, can need no ſhows 
| | Drydens 
As ſhades moſt ſweetly recommend the light, . 
So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit. Popes 
3. Openneſs; rough ſincerity. - 
Well, ſaid Bafilius, I have not choſen Dametas 
for his fighting nor for his diſcourſing, but for his 
p!ainneſs and honeſty, and therein 1 know he will 
not deceive me. Sidney. 
Your plainneſs and your ſhortneſs pleaſe me well. 
5 1 | | | Shane; cares 
Think'f thou, that duty ſhall have dread to freak, 
When pow'r-to flatt'ry bows; to plainneſs honour 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls? Shakeſpeare. 
Plainneſs and freedom, an epiſtolary tile require. 


4. Artleſſneſs; ſimplicity. 
All laugh to find 4 
Unthinking plainneſs fo o' erſpreads thy mind- 
That thou could'ſt ſeriouſly perſuade the crowd . 
To keep their oaths, Dryden's Juvenal. 
PLAINT. 2. . | pl/ainte, French.]. 
1. Lamentation; complaint ;:.lament. 
Then pour out plaint, and. in one word ſay this 3 
Helpleſs his plaint, bo ſpoils himſelf of bliſs. Sidn. 
Bootleſs are plaints, and cureleſs are my wounds. 
f Saleſpeare. 
| From inward grief 
His burſting paſſion into plaints thus pour'd. Milt. 
2. Exprobration of injury. 
There are three juſt grounds of war with Spain; 


one of plaint, two upon defence. Bacon. 
3. Expreſſion of ſorrow. | . 
How many childrens-p/aints, and mothers cries ! 


Daniel. 


Where though I mourn my matchleſs loſs alone, 


And none between my weakneſs judge and me; 
Yet even theſe gentle walls allow, my moan, 
Whoſe doleful echoes to my plaints agree. Wotton. 
| Liſtning where the hapleſs pair 
Sat in their ſad diſcourſe, and various Plaint, 
Thence gather'd his own doom. Milton 
5 3 For her relief, g 
ext wi e long expreſſions of my grief, 
Receive theſe plaints. bs $38 TE 1 


Complaining ; audibly r 
To what a ſea of miſeries my plaintful tongue 
doth lead me! | Sidney. 


PLAINTIFF. . / [ plaintif, French.] He 


that commences a ſuit in law againſt 


another: oppoſed to the defendant. 

The plaintiff proved the debt by three poſitive 
witneſſes, and the defendant was caſt in coſts: 2nd 
W * | L' Eftrange. 
_ You and I ſhall talk in cold friendſhip: at a 


ant, A ; Dryden. 
In ſuch a cauſe the plaintiff will be hiſs d, 
My lord, the judges laugh, and you're diſmiſs'd. 


| Pe -. 

PLATN TIFF. adj. [| plaintif, Fr.] Per 
plaining. A word not in uſe, 

& | F His 
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him; and out of his careleſſneſs, lets them plain/y 
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s Par. Let. 


| ; ; Waller. 
PLAINTFUL.. adj. | plaint and Full. 
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PLA | 
His younger fon on the polluted ground,” 
Fit fruit of death, lies plaintiff of a wound 
- Giv'n, by a brother's haud. 


I Prior. 


— 


PIAANTIVE. adj. [ plaintif, Fr.] Com- 


plaining; lamenting; expreſſive of ſor - 


- © 


paſs'd with her fea-green fiſters round. Dryd. 
| The goddeſs heard, 
Roſe like a morning miſt, and thus begun 


- 


| Fo ſooth the. ſorrows of her plaintive fon. Dryden. 


Can Nature's voice 
Plaintive be drown'd, or leſfen'd in the noife, 


Though ſhouts as thunder loud afflit the air? Prior. 


* 


Leviathans in plaivtive thunders cry. Young. 


PLa"tnwork. 2. / [flair and work.] 
Needlework as diſtinguiſhed from em- 


broidery ; the common practice of ſew- 
ing of making linen garments. _ 
She went to plainwork, and to purling a 
e. 


PLar. #. /. [corrupted from plight or 


hebt, from to ply or fold.) A fold; 


a double. Tk 
Should the voice directly ſtrike the brain, 
It would aftoniſh and confuſe it much; 
Therefore theſe p/airs and fulds the ſound reſtrain, 
That it the organ may more gently touch. Davies. 
Nor ſhall thy lower garments artful plait, 
From thy fair fide dependent to thy feet, 
Arm their chaſte beauties with a modeſt pride, 


And double ev'ry charm they ſeek to hide. Prior. 


"Tis very difficult to trace out the figure of a veſt 
through all the plaits and foldings of the drapery. 
Addiſon» 


To PLAIT. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To fold; to double. 


2. To weave; to braid. 


* 


Some fold the 


The buſy ſylphs ſurround their darling care, 
. while others plait the gown ; 
And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own. Pepe. 
Will ſhe on Sunday morn thy neckcloth p/ait ? 


Gay . 


Let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting 
the hair . J iP eters 
What ſhe demands, inceſſant I'll prepare; 


I'll weave her garlands, and I'll p/ait her hair; 


My buſy diligence ſhall deck her board, | 

For there at leaſt I may approach my lord. Prior. 
Your' hands have not been employed in plait- 

ing the hair, and adorning your perſons ; but in 

making cloaths for the naked. Law. 

To intangle ; to involve. 
Time ſhall unfold what plaited cunning hides, 

Mho covers faults at laſt with ſhame derides. Shak. 


PLATTER. 2. /. [from plait.] He that 


plaits. 


PLAN. 1. J. ¶ plan, French.] 


1. A ſcheme; a form; a model. 


Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous plan of power deliver d down 
From age to age to your renown d forefathers. Addiſ. 


2. A plot of any building or ichnogra- 


phy; form of any thing laid down on 


paper. 
Artiſts and plans reliev'd my ſolemn hours; 
I founded palaces, and planted baw'rs. Prior. 


To PlAN. v. &. [from the noun.) To 


ſcheme; to form in deſign. 
Vouchſafe the gneans of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. Pope. 


PLAN ART. adj. Pertaining to a plane. 


Dis. 


Pia'xcarn. adj, [from planch.] Made 


of boards. | 
He hath a garden circummur'd with brick, 


Whoſe weſtern fide is with a vineyard backt, 


And to that vineyard is a flancbed gate, 


, , 451 £7 
That makes his opening with this bigger key. Sba. 
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2. [ Plane, French. ] An inſtrument. by 
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oy 


- floor of wood. Not uſed. | 
Oak, cedar, and cheſnut are the beſt builders ; ' 
- ſome ate beſt for planchers, as deal; ſome for tables, | 
cupboards, and defks, as walnuts. _ Bacon. 
PLANCHIN G. 2. /. In carpentry, the 
laying the floors in a building. Did. 
PLANE. 2. /. | planus, Latin. Plain is 
commonly uſed in ular language, 
and p/ane in geometry. | 


1. A level ſurface. EY | 


Comets, as often as they are viſible to us, move 
in = inclined to the plane of the ecliptick, in 
all kinds of angles. 5, 


line, did not the air, their own gravity, or the 
ruggedneſs of the plane on Which they move, ſtop 
their motion». Cheyne. 


which the ſurface of boards is ſmoothed. 
The iron is ſet to make an angle of En | 
degrees with the ſole of the plane. Moon. 
To PLANE. v. a. [ planer, French; from 
the noun.] A pt 
1. To level; to ſmooth ; to free from in- 
equalities. | 
The foundation of the Roman cauſeway was 
made of rough ſtone, joined with a moſt firm ce- 
ment ; upon this was laid another layer of ſmall 
ſtones and cement, to plane the inequalities of rough 
ſtone, in which the ſtones of the upper pavement 
were fixt. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 


2. To ſmooth with a plane, 

Theſe hard woods are more propetly ſcraped than 
planed. - Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
PLANE-TREE. #. /. | platanus, Latin; 

plane, platane, French. ] 
The þ/ane-tree hath an amentaceous flower, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral ſlender ſtamina, which are all 
colle&ed into ſpherical little balls and are barren ; 
but the embryos of the fruit, which are produced 
on ſeparate parts of the ſame trees, are turgid, and 
afterwards become large ſpherical balls, containing 
many oblong ſeeds intermixed with down: it is 
generally ſuppoſed, that the introduction of this 
tree into England is owing to lord chancellor Bacon. 
of Miller. 
The beech, the ſwimming alder, and the plane. 
| | Dryden. 
PLANET. . . | planeta, Lat. æ N 


planette, French. ] | 
Planets are the erratick or wandering ſtars, ar 1 
which are not like the fixt ones always in the 
ſame poſition to one another : we now number the 
earth among the primary planets, becauſe we know 
it moves round the ſun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury do, and that in a path or 
circle between Mars and Venus: and the moon is 
accounted among the ſecondary planets or ſatellites 
of the primary, ſince ſhe moves round the earth: 
all the planets have, beſides their motion round the 
ſun, which makes their year, alſo a motion round 
their own axes, which makes their day; as the 
earth's revolving ſo makes our day and night : 
it is more than probable, that the diameters of 
all the planets are longer than their axes : we know 
'tis fo in our earth; and Flamſteed and Caſſini 
found it to be ſo in Jupiter: Sir Iſaac Newton 
aſſerts our earth's equatorial diameter to exceed 
the other about thirty-four miles; and indeed elſe 
the motion of the earth would make the ſea riſe | 
ſo high at the equator, as to drown all the parts 


thereabouts. . Harris. F 


Barbarous villains ! hath this lovely face 
Rul'd like a wand'ring planet over me, | 
And could it not inforce them to relent? Shakeſp. 
And planets, planct ſtruck, real eclipſe 
Then ſuffer'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


There are ſeven planets or errant ſtars in the lower | 
orbs of hcaven. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
The Chaldeans were much devoted to aftrologi- | 
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PLA. 
che day was governed by a particular p/; 
ing = according 2 22 — Fun. 
Fupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Luna. ie. 
PLANETARY: at}. | planttaire, French. 
from planet.] . 
1. Pertaining to the planets. 

Their planetary motions and aſpects. 

To marble and to braſs, ſuch features giye 
Deſcribe the Rats and. planetary way, 
And trace the footſteps of eternal day, Granvily 

2. Under the domination of any parc, 
lar planet, 


Darkling they mourn their fate, whom chern 


power, 
That watch'd the moon and planetary hour 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kn 
Had alter d. : D dey 
I was born in the p/anetary hour of Saturn? 
I think, I have a piece of that leaden planet in n. 
I am no way facetious. Audi. 
3. Produced by the planets. 
Here's gold, go on; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will c'er fome high-vic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the fick air, Shakeſpeare's Timm, 
We make guilty of our diſaſters the fun, the 
moon and ſtars, as if we were villains by ng 
forced obedience of planetary influence. Shakeſpeare, 
4+ „ the nature of a planet; erm. 
tick. 
We behold bright planetary Jove, 
Sublime in air through his wide province more: 
Four ſecond planets his dorhinion on, 
And round him turn, as round the earth the moon, 
; Blacknir., 
PLANE TICAL. adj. [from planet.) Per. 
n planets. 
Add the two Egyptian days in every month, the 
interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, the eclypſe; 
of ſun and moon, conjunctions and oppoſitions 


* 


Planetical. Bron, 
PLA'NETSTRUCK. adj. { planet and frrite,] 
Blaſted : fidere afflatus. 


Wonder not much if thus amaz'd I look, 
Since I ſaw you, I have been planerftruck ; 
A beauty, and ſo rare, I did deſcry. Suckling, 


PLaniFro'LIOUS, adj. | planus and folium, 
Lat.] Flowers are ſo called, when made 
up of plain leaves, ſet together in cit- 
cular rows round the centre, whoſe face 
is uſually uneven, rough, and jagged. | 
| | ick. 
PLANIME' TRICAL, adj. from plaine- 
try.) Pertaining to the menſuration of 
plane ſurfaces. | 
PLANIME”TRY. =. /. [ planus, Latin, 
and Nei 3 plani metrie, F rench.] The 
menſuration of plane ſurfaces, _ 
PLANTPE"TALOUS.' adj. [ planus, Latin, 
and Tire] Flatleaved, as when the 
ſmall flowefs are hollow only at the bot- 
tom, but flat upwards, as in dandelion 
and ſuccory,  _ Dit. 
To PLANISH. v. a. [from plane.) To 
+poliſhz to ſmooth. A word ufed by 
manufacturers. 


PLANISP HERE. 2. . | planus, Latin, and 


J#here.] A ſphere projected on a plane; 
a map of one or both hemiſpheres. 
Plank. #. . [planche, Fr.] 4 thie 
ſtrong board. 1 
They gazed on their ſhips, ſeeing them ſo * 
and conſiſting of divers plans. | _ 
The doors of plank werte; their cloſe 2 | 
Kept with a double key. Chapman's 1 
The ſmoothed plant ne rubb'd with balm- = 
Some Turkiſh bows are of chat Rrengr®, | * 


pierce a plank of fix inches. ber 


"% 1 

| Peep in their hulls our deadly bullets Ehr, 

And through the yielding planks a paſlage find. Dry. 
Be warn' d to ſhun the watry way | 

Fot late I ſaw adrift disjointed flanks, 

And empty tombs erected on the banks. Dryden. 
To PLANK. V. à. ow the noun.] To 
cover or lay with planks. 


If you do but plank the ground over, it will 
breed ſalt-petre. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


A ſteed of monſtrous height appear'd 3 
The ſides were planł d with pine. Dryden. 
Piaxoco'NICAL. adj. | planus and conus.] 
Level on one fide and conical on others. 


Some few are planoconical, whoſe ſuperficies is 
in part level between both ends. Grew's Muſeum. 


pla NOCONVEX. . . | planus and con- 
wvexus.] Flat on the one fide and con- 


vex on the other. | | | 
It took two obje&t-glaſſes, the one a planocon- 
Her for a fourteen feet teleſcope, and the other a 

large double convex for one of about fifty feet. 
Newton's Opticks. 


PlanT. 3. J. [plant, Fr. planta, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing produced from ſeed ; any 


vegetable production. a 
What comes under this denomination, Ray has 
diſtributed under twenty-ſeven genders or kinds: 
1. The imperfect plants, which do either totally 
want both flewer and ſeed, or elſe ſeem to do ſo. 
2. Plants producing either no flower at all, or an 
imperfe& one, whoſe ſeed is ſo ſmall as not to be 
' diſcernible by the naked eye. 3. Thoſe whoſe 
ſeeds ate not ſo ſmall, as ſingly to be inviſible, but 
yet have an imperfe@ or ſtaminous flower; i. e. 
ſuch. a one as is without the petala, having only 
the ſtamina and the perianthium. 4. Such as 
have a compound flower, and emit a kind of white 
juice or milk when their talks are cut off or their 
branches broken off. 5. Such as have a com- 
pound flower of a diſcous figure, the ſeed pap- 
pous, or winged with downe, but emit no milk. 
6. The herbæ capitatz, or ſuch whoſe flower is 
compoſed of many ſmall, long, fiſtulous or hollow 
flowers gathered round together in a round but- 
ton or head, which is uſually covered with a ſqua- 
mous or ſcaly coat. 7. Such as have their leaves 
entire and undivided into jags. 8. The corym- 
5:ferous plants, which have a compound. diſcous 
flower, but the ſeeds have no downe adhering to 
caem. 9. Plants with a perfect flower, and hav- 
ing only one fingle ſeed belonging to each fingle 
flower. 10. Such as have rough, hairy or briſtly 
leeds, 11. The umbelliferous plants, which have 
a pentapetalous flower, and belonging to each ſingle 
flower are two ſeeds, lying naked and joining to- 
gether ; they are called umbelliferous, becauſe the 
plant, with its branches and flowers, hath an head 
like a lady's umbrella: [1.] Such as have a broad 
flat ſeed almoſt of the figure of a leaf, which are 
encompaſſed round about with ſomething like leaves. 
b. Such as have a longiſh ſeed, ſwelling out in 
the middle, and larger than the former. [ 3-] Such 
as have a ſhorter ſeed. [4+] Such as have a tube- 
roſe root. ['5.] Such as have a wrinkled, chan- 
nelated or ſtriated ſeed, 12. The ſtellate plants, 
which are fo called, becauſe their leaves grow on 
their ſtalks at certain intervals or diſtances in the 


form of a radiant ſtar: their flowers are really mono- 


petalous, divided into four ſegments, which look 
like ſo many petala; and each flower is ſucceeded 
by two ſecds at the bottom of it. 13. The aſpe- 
rifolia, or rough leaved plants: they have their 
leaves placed alternately, or in no certain order on 
their ſtalks ; they have a monopetalous flower cut 
or divided into five partitions, and after every flower 
there ſucceed uſually four ſeeds. 14. The ſuffru- 
uces, or verticilate plants: their leaves grow by 
pairs on their ſtalks, one leaf right againſt ano- 
ther; their leaf is monopetalous, and uſually in 
form of an helmet. 1 5. Such as have naked ſeeds, 
more than four, ſucceeding their flowers, which 
therefore they call polyſpermæ plantæ ſemine nudo z 
by naked ſeeds, they mean ſuch as are not includ- 
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ſuch as bear berries. 17. Multifiliquoug, or cor- 
niculate plants, or ſuch as have, after each flower, 
many diſtin, long, ſlender, and many times 
crooked caſes or filiquz, in which their ſeed js 
contained, and which, when they are ripe, open 
themſelves and let the ſeeds drop out. 18. Such 
as have a monopetalous' flower, either uniform or 
difform, and after each flower a peculiar ſeed-caſe 
. containing the ſeed, and this often divided into 
many diſtin cells. 19. Such as have an uni- 
form tetrapetalous flower, but bear theſe ſeeds in 
oblong filiquous caſes. 20. Vaſculiferous plants, | 
with a tetrapetalous flower, but often anomalous. 
21. Leguminous plants, or ſuch as bear pulſe, 
with a papilionaceous flower. 22. Vaſculiferous 
plants with a pentapetalous flower; theſe have, 
beſides the common calix, a peculiar caſe con- 
taining their ſeed, and their flower conſiſting of 
five leaves. 23. Plants with a true bulbous root, 
which conſiſts but of one round ball or head, out 
of whoſe lower part go many fibres to keep it firm 


with one leaf; they have no footſtalk, and are 
long and flender : the ſeed veſſels are divided into 
three partitions: their flower is ſexapetalous. 24. 
Such as have their fruits approaching to a bulbous 
form : theſe emit, at firſt coming up, but one 
leaf, and in leaves, flowers and roots reſemble the 
true bulbous plant. 25. Culmiferous plants, with 
a graſly leaf, are ſuch as have a ſmooth hollow- 
jointed ſtalk, with one ſharp-pointed leaf at each 
joint, encompaſſing the ſtalk, and ſet out without 
any footſtalk: their ſeed is contained within a 
chaffy huſk. 26. Plants with a graſſy leaf, but 
not culmiferous, with an imperfe& or ſtaminous 
flower. 27. Plants whoſe place of growth is un- 
certain and various, chiefly water plants. 
Butchers and villains, 

How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt. Shak. 

Between the vegetable and ſenfitive province 
there are plant-animals and ſome kind of inſects 
arifing from vegetables, that ſeem to participate of 
both. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The next ſpecies of life above the vegetable, is 
that of ſenſe : wherewith ſome of thoſe productions, 
which we call p/ant-animals, are endowed. Grew. 

It continues to be the ſame 2 as long as it 
partakes of the fame life, though that life be com- 
municated to new particles of matter, vitally united 
to the living plant, in a like continued organiza- 
tion, conformable to that ſort of plants. Locke. 

Once I was {kill'd in ev'ry herb that grew, 


And every plant that drinks the morning dew. Pope. 


Some plants the ſun-ſhine aſk, and ſome the 
ſhade, 
At night the nure-trees ſpread, but check their 
bloom | | 
At morn, and loſe their verdure and perfume. Harte. 
2. A ſapling. 
A man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our young 
plants with carving Roſalind on their barks. Shak. 
Take a plant of ſtubborn oak, | 
And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroke. Dryd. 


3. [Planta, Latin.] The ſole of the foot. 
Ainſworth. 


To PLANT. v. a. | planto, Latin; planter, 
French. ] | 
1. To put into the ground in order to 
grow; to ſet ; to cultivate. 
Plant not thee a grove of any trees near unto 
the altar of the Lord. Deuteronomy, Xvie 21. 
2. To procreate; to generate. | 
The honour'd gods the chairs of juſtice 
Supply with worthy men, plant love amongſt you. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| It engenders choler, planteth anger 
And better twere, that both of us did faſt, 


Than feed it with ſuch overroaſted fleſh. Shakeſp. 


3. To place; to fix. 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words. Shake Merchant of Venice. 
| ON In this hour, 
I will adviſe you where to plant yourſelves. Shakeſp. 


ed in any feed pod. 16. Bacciferous plants, or 
Vol. II. | | | 


in the earth: the plants of this kind come up but | 


| 


n 
When Turnus had aſſembled all his pow, 
His ſtandard planted on Laurentum's tow'rsz - 
Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 


To join th' allies. -Dryden's AE neiss 
4. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh: as, to plant a 
colony. | 3 195 

Create, and therein plant a generation. Milton. 

To the planting of it in a nation, the foil may 

be mellowed with the blood of the inhabitants; 
nay, the old extirpated, and the new colonies 
planted, a Decay of Piety. 
5. To fill or adorn with ſomething plant- 
ed: as, he planted the garden or the 


country. ” K 


6. To direct properly: as, to plant a 

cannon. 

To PLANT. v.n. To perform the act of 
plan ang, Wh Jag 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, - 

In all let nature never be forgot. Pope. 
If you plant where ſavages are, do not only en- 

tertain them with trifles and jingles, but uſe them 

juſtly. £ Bacon. 

PLa"NTAGE. . . [| plantago, Latin.] An 

herb, or herbs in general, 
Truth, tir'd with iteration, 

As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. Shakeſp. 

PLA'NTAIN. #. /. | plantain, Fr. plan- 

tago, Latin. ] 

1. An herb. £1 | *; 1g 

The toad, being overcharged with the poiſon of 
the ſpider, as is believed, has recourſe to the plan- 
tain leaf. s Cs 
The moſt common fimples are mugwort, plan- 

tain, and horſetail. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

2. A tree in the Weſt Indies, which bears 


an eſculent fruit. 
I long my careleſs limbs to lay 
Under the p/antain's ſhade. Waller. 
PLA'NTAL. adj. [from plant.] Pertain- 
ing to plants. Not uſed. = 
There's but little fimilitude betwixt a terreous 
humidity and p/antal germinations. Glanv- Scepfis. 
PLANTATION. #. /. | plantatio, from 
planto, Latin.] 0, 
1. The act or practice of planting. 
2. The place planted. 


As ſwine are to gardens and orderly plantations, 
ſo are tumults to parliaments. King Charles. 
Some, peaſants 
Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare, 
With that of their plantation; left the tree 
Tranſlated ſhould not with the foil agree. Dryden, 
Whoſe riſing foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 
But future buildings, future navies grow: _ 
Let his plantation ſtretch from down to down, 
Firſt ſhade a country, and then raiſe a town. Pope. 
Virgil, with great modeſty in his looks, was 


# 


laurel. 
3- A colony. 
Planting of countries is like planting of woods ; 
the principal thing, that hath been the deſtruction 
of moſt plantations, hath been the baſe and haſty 
drawing of profit in the firſt years; ſpeedy profit 
is not to be neglected, as far as may ſtand with 
the good of the plantation. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Towns here are few either of the old or new 


plantations. Heylyn. 
4. Introduction; eſtabliſhment, | 
Epiſcopacy muſt be caſt out of this church, 


after poſſeſſion here from the firſt plantation of 
chriſtianity in this iſland, King Charles. 
PLANTED. participle. [from plant.] This 
word ſeems in Shake/jeare to ſignify, 
ſettled ; well grounded, 
Our court is haunted | 
With a refined traveller of Spain | | 
A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain. Shakeſp, 


The mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, Milton. 


PLANT ER. . J. | plauteur, Fr. from plant.] 
U u 1. One 


ſeated by Calliope in the midſt of a plantation of 
Addiſone 
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1. One who ſows, ſets, or cultivates gl 


\ cultivator. . _ 
. * © There ſtood Sabinus, planter of the yines, | 
And ſtudliouſſy ſurveys his gen'tous wines. 


. N © What do thy vines avail, 
Or olives, when the cruel battle mows 85 
The planters, with their harveſt immature ? Philips. 
| That ct only which our paſſions bear, 
Fludes the planter's miſerable care. 
2. One who cultivates ground in the Weſt 


Indian colonies. 

A planter in the Weſt Indies might muſter up, 
and lead all his family out againſt the Indians, 
without the abſolute dominion of a monarch, de- 

ſcending to him from Adam. \ Locke. 
Nie to Jamaica ſeems tranſported, _ 
Alone, and by no planter courted. Sqwift*s Miſcell. 
3. One who diſſeminates or introduces. 

The Holy Apoſtles, the firſt planters of chriſ- 
tianity, followed the moral equity of the fourth 
commandment. | Nelſon. 

Had theſe writings differed from the ſermons of 
the firſt p/anters of chriſtianity in hiſtory or doc- 
trine, they would have been rejected by thoſe 
churches which they had formed. Addiſon. 


PLASH. 2. /. | plaſche, Dutch; plats, 
Daniſh. ] 5 
1. A ſmall lake of water or puddle. 


He lgaves 
A ſhallow p/afþ to plunge him in the deep, 

And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. Shak. 
Two frogs conſulted, in the time of drought, 
when many plaſhes, that they had repaired to, were 
dry, what was to be done ? | Bacon. 
I underſtand the aquatile or water frog, whereof 

in ditches and ſtanding plaſbes we behold millions. 
Brown. 


Dryd. 


— . 
© 


With filth the miſcreant lies bewray'd, 


2. [From the verb To plaſb.] Branch 


py cut off and bound. to other 


branches. 

In the plaſping your quick, avoid laying of it 
too low and too thick, which makes the ſap run 
all into the ſhoots, and leaves the plaſbes without 
nouriſhment. | Mortimer. 


To PLASH. v. a. [ pleffer, French.] To 
interweave branches. Ee” 
Plant and p/afp quickſets. Evelyn. 
PLlASRHVY. adj. [from plaſ.] Watery; 
filled with puddles. 
Near ſtood a mill in low and plaſby ground. 
Betterton. 
PLASM. 2. /. [Y . A mould; a 
matrix, in which any thing is caſt or 
formed. 


The ſhells ſerved as plaſms or moulds to this 
ſand, which, when conſolidated, and freed from its 


1 


inveſtient ſhell, is of the ſame ſhape with the cavity | 
Woodward. 1 


of the ſhell. 
PLASTER. . /. [ #laftre, French; from 
Ce ; | 
1. Subſtance made of water and ſome ab- 
ſorbent matter, ſuch as chalk or lime 
well pulveriſed, with which walls are 
overlaid or figures caſt. 
In the ſame- hour came forth fingers of a man's 


hand, and wrote upon the plaſter of the wall. Dan. 
In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half- 


hung, | 
The floors of plaſter, and the walls of dung. Pope. 


Maps are hung up ſo high, to cover the naked 


Plaſter or wainſcot. _ Watts en the Mind, 
2. [Emplaſtrum, Latin; in Engliſh, for- 
merly emplaſter.] A glutinous or adhe- 


ve ſalve. | 
Seeing the ſore is whole, why retain we the 


lafter * Hooker. 
HP You rub the ſore, 


made trial. 


Fall'n in the plaſb his wickedneſs had laid. Pope. 


LA 

Fo 
likewiſe, if incorporated with plaſters, 

+ - * Plaſters, that had any effect, muſt be by dif- 


1 perfing or repelling the humours. Temple: Miſcell. 


the noun,] 


1. To overlay as with plaſter. 


Prior. | 


. Boils and plagues 72 
Plaſter you ver, that one infect another ] 
Againſt the wind a mile. 


The harlot's cheek beautied with plaft'ring art. 


To Shakeſpeare. 

A heart ſettled upon a thought of underſtand- 

ing, is as a fair plaſtering on the wall.  Ecclus. 

With cement of flour, whites of eggs and ſtone 

powdered, piſcina mirabilis is ſaid to have walls 

plaſtered. | Bacon. 

Plaſter the chinky hives with clay. Dryden. 

The brain is. grown more dry in its conſiſtence, 

and receives not much more impreſſion, than if 
you wrote with your finger on a plaſter d wall. 

| Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To cover with a viſcous ſalve or medi- 


cated plaſter. | 


from plaſter. ] 

1. One whoſe trade is to 
with plaſter. | 
Thy father was a plaſterer, 8 
And thou thyſelf a ſhearman. Shakeſpeare. 

2. One who forms figures in plaſter. . 

The plaſterer makes his figures by addition, and 
the carved by ſubtraction. Wortes. 

PLA'STICK. adj. [ins-]! Having 
the power to give form. 

Benign Creator ! Jet thy plaſtick hand | 
Diſpoſe its own effect. Prior. 
There is not any thing ftrange in the produQion 
of the formed metals, nor other plaſtick virtue 


overlay walls 


than merely the configuration of the particles. 
' Weoodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
PLA'STRON. n. J. [F _— A piece 
of leather ſtuffed, which fencers uſe, 
when they teach their ſcholars, in order 
to receive the puſhes made at them. 


Trevoux. 
Againſt the poſt their wicker ſhields they cruſh, 


Flouriſh the ſword, and at the plaſtron puſh. Dryd. | 


To PLAT. v. a. | from plait.] 
to make by texture. 

I have ſeen neſts of an Indian bird curiouſly 

interwoven and platted together. Ray on the Creation. 

I never found ſo much benefit from any ex- 

pedient, as from a ring, in which my miſtreſs's 

hair is platted in a kind of true lover's knot. Addi. 

PLaT. 2. J. [more properly plot; plox, 

Saxon.] A ſmall piece of ground. 

Such pleaſure took the ſerpent to behold 


To weave; 


On a plat of riſing ground, | 
I hear the far- off curfeu ſound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar. 
It paſſes through banks of violets and plats of 
w.llow of its own producing. Spectator. 
PLa"TANE. 2. /. | platane, French; pla- 
tanus, Latin.) The plane tree, 
5 The platane round, | 


Spenſer. 

I eſpy'd thee, fair and tall, & 
Under a platane. | Milton. 
PLATE. 2. J. [ plate, Dutch; plague, Fr.] 
1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth. 

In his livery 
Walk'd crowns and coronets; realms and iflands 
were 


As plates dropt from his pocket. Sbaleſpeabe. 


Wben you ſhould bring the Haſter. Shakeſpeare. 


Make a p/ate, and burniſh it as they do iron. Bac. 
| | „ 


It not only moves the needfe in powder, but! 
as we have 
Braun.. 


Shakeſpeare's Corielanus.. 


PLa"STERER, #. /. [ plaſtrier, French; 


concerned in ſhaping them into thoſe figures, 


This flow'ry plat, the ſweet receſs of Eve. Milton. | 


Milton. 


The carver holm, the mapple ſeldom inward ſound. 
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gun 4 
ſpace of twenty paces, * 


will be beaten into a thin 
Bs a RR Wet FR Wiin, 
The cenſers of theſe wretches, who could de. 
rive no ſanity to them; yet in that they had been 
conſecrated by che offering incenſe, were appoigted 
to be beaten into broad plates, and faſtened upon 
the altar. 128 South, 
w Eternal deities ! 
Who rule the world with abſolute decrees, 
And write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs 
With pens of adamant on plates of braſs, Dyyq,,, 
2. Armour of plates. 
With their force they pierc'd both plate and 
And made wide furrows in their fleſhes frail, Sperſ, 
3. [Plata, Spaniſh.] Wrought ſilver. 
They eat on beds of filk and gold. 
And leaving plate, 1 wh 
Do drink in ſtone of higher rate. Ben Jonſon's Catil, 
The Turks entered into the trenches ſo far 
that they carried away the plate. Knolles's Hifery. 
14 A table ſtood, b | 
Yet well wrought plate ſtrove to conceal the wood. 
Conoley, 
They that but now for honour and for plate ? 
Made the ſea bluſh with blood, reſign their hate, 
22 Walks, 
At your deſert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your firſt courſe was all ſerv'd up in plate, 
| King, 
What nature wants has an intrinfick weight, * 
All more, is but the faſhion of the plate. Tung. 
4. [Plat, French; piatta, Italian.] A 
ſmall ſhallow veſſel of metal on which 


meat is eaten. 2 
Aſcanius this obſerv'd, and, ſmiling, ſaid, 
See, we devour the plates on which we fed. Dryden. 
To PLATE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To cover with plates. | 
The doors are curiouſly cut through and plated 
| a Sandys. 
M. Lepidus's houſe had a marble Frys 
afterwards they had gilded ones, or rather plated 
with gold. ; Arbutbnot. 
2. To arm with plates. 
| Plate fin with gold, | 
And the ftrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks 
Sbabeſpeare. 
Marſhal, aſk yonder knight in arms, | 
Why plated in habiliments of war? Shakeſpeare» 
The bold Aſcalonite XA 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriours turn d 
Their plated backs under his heel. Milton, 
3. To beat into laminæ or plates. 
If to fame alone thou doſt pretend, 
The miſer will his empty palace lend, 
Set wide his doors, adorn d with plated braſs. Dad. 
If a thinned or plated body, of an uneven thik- 
neſs, which appears all over of one uniform colour, 
ſhould be ſlit into threads of the ſame thickneſs 
with the plate; I ſee no reaſon why every thread 
ſhould not keep its colour. Neroton. 


PlA TEN. 2. / Among printers, the flat 
part of the preſs whereby the impreſſon 
is made. 8 

PLATFORM. . /. [ plat, flat, French, 
and form. | | : 

1. The ſketch of any thing horizontally 
delineated ; the ichnography. | 

When the workmen began to lay the platform at 


Chalcedon, eagles conveyed their lines to the other 
fide of the ſtreight. Sandys« 
2. A place laid out after any model. 
No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform juſt reflects the other. Pqpe. 
3. A level place before a fortification. 
Where was this? — „ | 
— Upon the platform where we watch. Shakeſpeare 
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4. A ſcheme z ® lan. 
. - Ther 


: a againſt all the orders and laws wherein this 


church is founded, conformable to the Neu of 


Geneva · wo 


1 have made a platform of a princely garden by 


— lines of it. ty | 
They who take in the entire platform, and ſee 


the chain, which runs through the whole, and can | 


1 


bear in mind the obſervations and proofs, will diſ- 
cern how theſe propoſitions flow from them. M ood o. 


Pia'Tick a/pef. In aſtrology, is a ray 
caſt from one planet to another, not 
exactly, but within the orbit of its 
own light. "I Bailey. 

prATOON. 2. / [a corruption of peloton, 
French.] A ſmall ſquare body of muſ. 
keteers, drawn out of a battalion of 
foot, when they form the hollow ſquare, 
to ſtrengthen the angles: the grenadiers 


are rn thus poſted; yet a party 
e 


from any other diviſion is called a pla- 


toon; when intending too far from the 


main body. Military Di#. 
In comely wounds ſhall bleeding worthies ſtand, 
Webb's firm platoon, and Lumly's faithful band. Tick. 
Pl TT ER. #. . [from plate.) A large 
diſh, generally of earth. _ 
The ſervants waſh the platter, ſcour the plate, 
Then blow the fire. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Satira is an adjeQive, to which.lanx, a charger, 
or large platter, is underſtood. Dryden. 
PLau'DIT. [ 1. /. [A word derived trom 
PLAU'DITE. 
demand of applauſe made by the player, 
when he left the ſtage.] Applauſe. 


True wiſdom muſt our actions ſo direct, 

Not only the laſt plaudit to expect. Denham. 

She would ſo ſhamefully fail in the haſt act, 
that inſtead of a plaudite, ſhe would deſerve to be 
hiſſed off the ſage. Mere. 

Some men find more melody in diſcord than 
in the angelick quires ; yet even theſe can diſcern 
muſick in a concert of plaudites, eulogies given 
themſelves. : 

PLAUSIBI'LITY. #. . | plaufibilite, Fr. 
from plaufible.] Speciouſneſs ; ſuperh- 
cial appearance of right. 

Two-pamphlets, called the management of the 
War, are written with ſome plauſibility, much arti- 
fice, and direct falſehoods. Swift. 

The laſt excuſe for the ſlow ſteps made in diſ- 
arming the adverſaries of the crown, was allowed 
indeed to have more plauſibility, but leſs truth, 
than any of the former. . 

PLAU'SIBLE. adj. [plaufible, French; 
Plauſibilis, from plaudo, Laũn.] Such 
as gains approbation; ſuperficially pleaſ- 
ing or taking; ſpecious; popular; right 
in appearance. | 

Go you to Angelo, anſwer his requiring with a 
plauſible obedience, agree with his demands to the 
point. Shakeſpeare. 

Judges ought to be more reverend than plauſible, 
and more adviſed than confident, 

They found that plauſible and popular pretext of 
railing an army to fetch in delinquents. X. Charles. 

* | Theſe were all plauſible and popular arguments, 
in which they, who moſt deſired peace, would 
inſiſt upon many condeſcenſions. Clarendon. 

No treachery ſo plauſible, as that which is covered 
with the robe of a guide. L* Eftrange. 

The caſe is doubtful, and may be diſputed with 
Pluuſible arguments on either fide. South. 


PLAU"SIBLENESS " 
AU'S . /. from plauſible.] 
Speciouſneſs; ſhow of right. | 
The plauſibleneſs of Arminianiſm, and the con- 
grutty it hath with the principles of corrupt nature. 


hen ; 2 1 
minds and affeQions were univerſally bent | lauft. ca 
 PLAU'SIBLY. adv. [from plaufible.] 


t, partly by drawing not a model, but ſome |. 
1 Bacon Eſſays. | 


the Latin, plaudite, the 


2 


Decay of Piety. | 


Bacon. ö 


Wiſdom thy ſiſter and with her didſt play. Milton. 


LA 
The notion of man's free will, and the nature 
of fin, bears with it a commendable plainneſs and 


1. With fair ſhow ; ſpeciouſly. | 
They could talk plauſibly about that they did not 
underſtand, but their learning lay chiefly in flou- 
ri ſh. | Rf Collier. 
ba Thou canſt plauſibly diſpute, 
Supreme of ſeers, of angel, man, and brute. Prior. 
2. With applauſe. Not in uſe. | 

I hope they will p/auſibly receive our attempts, or | 
candidly correct our miſconjeQtures, Brown. 
PLau's1ve. adj. [from plaudo, Latin.] 
1. Applauding. | 
2. Plauſible. A word not in uſe. 

x ga His plauſive words | d 

He ſcatter d not in ears; but grafted them 


| 


1 


roſe up to play. Exodus. 
Boys and girls come out to play, 
Moon ſhines as bright as day. 2 
2. To toy; to act with levity. 
Thou with eternal wiſdom didſt converſe, 


Enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep, 

Gambol around him in the watry way, | 
+ And heavy whales in awkward meaſures play. Pope. 

3. To be diſmiſſed from work. 
I'll bring my young man to ſchool ; look where 
his maſter comes; tis a playing day I ſee. Shak. 
4. 2 trifle; to act wantonly and thought- 

eſly. 


lives as they do with their cloaths. 
5. To do ſomething fanciful. 
How every fool can play upon the word ! Shak. 
6. To praQtiſe ſarcaſtick merriment. 
T would make uſe of it rather to play upon thoſe 
I deſpiſed, than to trifle with thoſe I loved. Pope. 
7. To mock; to practiſe illuſion, 
I ſaw him dead ; art thou alive, 
Or is it fancy plays upon our eye-fight ? Shakeſp. 
8. To game; to contend at ſome game. 
Charles, I will p/ay no more to-night; 
My mind's not on't, you are too hard for me.— 


b Temple. 


When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 
The gentler gameſter is the ſooneſt winner. Shak. 
O perdurable ſhame ! b 
Are theſe the wretches that we play'd at dice for? 
Shakeſpeare. 
The clergyman played at whiſt and ſwobbers. Sev. 
9. To do any thing trickiſh or deceitful. 
His mother played falſe with a ſmith. Shakeſp. 
Cawdor, Glamis, all 
The wizzard women promis'd ; and, I fear, 
Thou play d moſt foully for't. Shak. Macbeth. 
Life is not long enough for a coquette to play all 
her tricks in. Addiſon's Spettator. 
10. To touch a muſical inftrument. | 
Ev'ry thing that heard him p/ay, 
Ev'n the billows of the ſea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by; 
In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 

Killing care, and grief of heart, | 
Fall aſleep, or hearing die. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Thou art as a very lovely ſong of one that hath 

a pleaſant voice, and can play well on an inſtru- 

— 7 Ezekiel. 
Wherejn doth our practice of ſinging and play- 
ing with inſtruments in our cathedral churches 
differ from the practice of David? Peacbam. 
' Clad like a country ſwain, he pip'd, he ſung, 
And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dryden. 
Take thy harp and melt thy maid 


| , 


| Sanderſon, 


— 


And covers all the field with gleams of fire. Addiſ.. . 
Old Song. | N 


On ſmooth the ſeal and bended dolphins play. Milt. 


Men are apt to play with their healths and their | 


— Sir, 1 did never win of you before. Shakeſpeare, 


| 1. AQion not impoſed ; 
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Play upon it : the found of it was excceding 1 


& 4 Addiſon's Speftators 

11. To operate; to act. Uled of any 
thing in motion. „ 
John hath ſeized Arthur, and it cannot be, 
That whilft warm life plays in that infant's veins, 
The miſplac'd John ſhould entertain 8 
One quiet breath of reſt. Shakeſpeare's King John. 

My wife cried out fire, and you brought out 
your buckets, and called for engines to play againſt 


| it. Dryden. 


By conſtant laws, the food is concocted, the 
heart beats, the blood circulates, the lungs F xx. 
| IAB: 8 
12. To wanton; to move irregularly, 
Citherea all in ſedges hid, % 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 


Ev'n as the waving ſedges play with wind. Shakeſp. 

To grow there and to bear. Shakeſpeare. | This with exhilarating 4 bland 9 

To PLAY. v. n. [plezan, Saxon.] About their ſpirits play d, and inmoſt powers 

1. To ſport; to frolick; to do ſomething | Made err. | Milton. 
not as a taſk, but for a pleaſure. In the ſtreams that from the fountain Py» | 

"The people ſat down to eat, and to drink, and | She waſh'd her face. | Iden. 


| | The ſetting ſun 
Plays on their ſhining arms and burniſh'd helmets, 


Had ſome brave chief the martial ſcene beheld 
By Pallas guarded, in the dreadful field, , 
Might darts be bad to turn their points away, 

And ſwords around him innocently play, | 
The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeens- 
And counted heroes where he counted men. Pope. 


13. To perſonate a drama. 

A lord will hear you play to-night ; 
But I am doubtful of your modeſties, 
Leſt, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 
For yet his honour never heard a play, , 
You break into ſome merry paſſion. Shakeſpeare. 

Ev'n kings but play; and when their part is done, 
Some other, e or better, mount the throne. 

D 
14. To repreſent a ſtanding character. 
Courts are theatres, where ſome men play; 
Princes, ſome flaves, and all end in one day. Donne. 


15. To act in any certain character. 


Thus we play the fool with the time, and the 
ſpirits of the wiſe ſit in the clouds and mock us. 
"IEA Shakeſpeare. 

I did not think to ſhed a tear + ' 

In all my miſeries ; but thou haſt forc'd me, 

Out of thy honeſt truth to play the woman. Shak, 
She hath wrought folly to play the whore. Deut. 
Be of good courage, and let us play the men for 

our people, 2 Samuel, X. 12. 
Alphonſe, duke of Ferrara, delighted himſelf 


only in turning and playing the joiner. Peacbam. 
"Tis poſſible theſe Turks may play the villains, 
. Denham, 


played the fool. 
To PLA. v. a. 
1. To put in action or motion: as, he 
played his cannon; the engines are 
played at a fire, 8 
2, To uſe an inſtrument of muſickx. 
He plays a tickling ftraw within his noſe. Cay. 
3. To act a mirthful character. © 
Nature here | Y 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will S 
Her virgin fancies. Milton. 
4. To exhibit dramatically. Slat: 


Your honour's players, hearing your amendment, 


Collier of F riendſhips 


5. To act; to perform. 
Doubt would fain have played his part in her 


aſſured that Zelmane was not Pyrocles. 
PLAY. 2. /. 25 


not work; dif- 


| miſſion from work. 
2... Amuſement ; ſport, 


* * \ 


= 


Play, my friend | and charm the charmer, Cranv. 


| Vu 2 


: 


He applied the pipe to his, lips, and began to 


A man has no pleaſure in proving that he has 


Are come to play a pleaſant comedy. Shakeſpeare. _ 


mind, and called in queſtion, how ſhe ſhould be 
. 


My 
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y deatling and my joy; 
For love of me leave off this dreadful play. = | 
Two gentle fawns at play. ton. 


3. A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or 
any thing in which characters are repre- 
ſented by dialogue and action. 
Only they, N 
That come to hear a merry play, 
Will be deceiv d. 
A play ought to be a juſt image of human na- 
ture, -repreſenting its humours and the changes of 
fortune to which it is ſubject, for the delight and 
inſtruction of mankind. Dryden. 
_ Viſits, plays, and powder'd beaux. Swift. 
4. Game; practice of gaming; conteſt at 
I will play no more, my mind's not on't ; 
I did never win of you, 
Nor ſhall not when my fancy's on my play. Shak. 
5. Practice in any conteſt, as ſwordplay. 
When they can make nothing elſe on t, they 
find it the beſt of their play to put it off with a 
zeſt. | L' Eftrange. 
He was reſolved not to ſpeak diſtinctly, knowing 


his beſt play to be in the dark, and that all his | 


| fafety lay in the confuſion of his talk. Tillotſon. 

In arguing, the opponent uſes comprehenfive and 
equivocal terms, to involve his adverſary in the 
doubtfulneſs of his expreſſion, and therefore the 
anſwer on his fide makes it his p/ay to diſtinguiſh 
as much as he can. Locke. 

Bull's friends adviſed to gentler methods with 
the young lord; but John naturally lov'd rough 
play. Arbutbnot. 

6. Action; employment; office. 

The ſenſeleſs plea of right by providence 
Can laſt no longer than the preſent ſway; | 
But juſtifies the next who comes in play. Dryden. 

7. Practice; action; manner of acting: 
as, fair and foal play. 

Determining, as after I knew, in ſecret man- 
ner, not to be far from the place where we ap- 
pointed to meet, to prevent any foul that 
might be offered unto me. , ty Foy 

$. Act of touching an inſtrument. | 
9. Irregular and wanton motion. 


10. A ſtate of agitation or ventilation, 
Many have been ſav'd, and many may, 
Who never heard this queſtion brought in play. Dry. 
11. Room for motion. 
The joints are let exactly into one another, that 
they have no play between them, leſt they ſhake 
upwards or downwards. Moxon. 
12. Liberty of acting; ſwing. ; 
Should a writer give the full play to his mirth, 
without regard to decency, he might pleaſe readers; 
but muſt be a very ill man, if he could pleaſe him- 
felf. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Pr a'YBOOK. z. /. [play and book.] Book 


of dramatick compoſitions. | 
Your's was a match of common good liking, 
without any mixture of that ridiculous paſſion, - 
which has no being but in playbooks and romances, 
; / Sævift. 
Pla"ypar. 2. /. [play and day.] Day 
exempt from taſks or work. 
EI thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continual playday; ; 
Balls and maſquerades and Rows. Sewift”s Miſcell. 
PLa'yDeBr. 2. J [play and debt.] Debt 
contracted by gaming. 
There are multitudes of leaſes upon ſingle 
| ives, and play-delis upon joint lives. Arbutbnot. 
She has ſeveral playdebts on her hand, which 
muſt be diſcharged very ſuddenly. Specrator. 
PLAYER. 2. J. from play.] 
1. One who plays. 
2. An idler; a lazy perſon. 
You've pictures out of doors, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 


LY 


Players in your houſewifery. Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


| 


- 


| 
| 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


. 


þ 


p 


| 
| 
| 


, a 
9 ? * 


PLA. 
3. Actor of dramatick ſcenes, | 5 
Ike players plac d to fill a filthy ſtage, 
Where chan 
And all but jeſts, ſerve only ſorrow's rage. Sidney. 


= 


Certain pantomimi will repreſent the voices of | 


player: of interludes ſo to life, as you would think 
they were thoſe ers themſelves. Bacon. 
A player, if left of his auditory and their ap- 
plauſe, would ftrait be out of heart. Bacon. 
Thine be the laurel then ; ſupport the ſtage, 
Which fo declines, that ſhortly we may ſee 
Players and plays reduc'd to ſecond infancy. Dryd. 
is muſe had ſtary'd, had not a piece uaread, 
And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. Dryd. 
4+ A mimick. F * 4 
Thus ſaid the player god; and adding art 
Of voice and geſture, ſo perform'd his part, 
She thought, ſo like her love the ſhade appears, 
That Ceyx ſpake the words. Dryden. 
5. One who touches a muſical inſtrument. 
Command thy ſervants to ſeek out a man, who 
is a cunning player on the harp. 1 Samuel, xvi. 16. 


6. A gameſter. 
7. One who acts in play in any certain 


manner. : 

The ſnake bit him faſt by the tongue, which 
therewith began ſo to rankle and ſwell, that, by 
the time he had knocked this foul player on the 
head, his mouth was ſcarce able to contain it. Carew. 


PLa"YFELLOW. 7. /. | play and fellow.] 


Companion in amuſement. 

Inconſtant in his choice of his friends, or rather 
never having a friend but playfeilows, of whom, 
when he was weary, he could no otherwiſe rid 
himſelf than by killing them. 

She ſcem'd ſtill back unto the land to 
And her playfel/ows aid to call, and fear | 
The daſhing of the waves. Spenſer. 

Vour precious ſelf had not then croſs'd the eyes 
Of my young playfe/lww. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

Miſchance and forrow go along with you ! 

Heart's diſcontent and ſour affliction 


Be p/ayfellows to keep you company Shakeſpeare. 


This was the play at which Nero ſtaked three 
thouſand two hundred and twenty-nine pounds three 
ſhillings and four pence upon every caſt ; where 
did he find playfellozvs ?  Arbuthnot. 

PLAYFUL. adj. | play and full. ] Sportive; 
full of levity. | 

He is ſcandalized at youth for being lively, and 
at childhood for being playful. Addiſon's Spectator. 

PLA'YGAME. #. J. | play and game.] Play 
of children. | 

That liberty alone gives the true reliſh to their 
ordinary playgames. Locke. 

PLATHOUSE. #. . [| play and bhouſe.] 
Houſe where dramatick performances 


are repreſented. - 


f 


Theſe are the youths that thunder at a p/ay- 
bon ſe, and fight for bitten apples. Shak. Henry VIII. 
He hurries me from the playhouſe and ſcenes 
there, to the beargarden. Stilling fleets 
I am a ſufficient theatre to myſelf of ridiculous 
actions, without expecting company either in a 
court or playhouſe. x Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare, whom you and ev'ry playhouſe bill | 


Stile the divine, the matchleſs, what you will, 
For gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight, 


And grew immortal in his own deſpight. Pope. 


PLA'YPLEASURE. 7. /. | play and plea- 


ſure.) Idle amuſement. | | 
He taketh a kind of playpleaſure in looking 
upon the fortunes of others. Bacon's EſJays. 


PLA'YSOME. aaj. [play and /ome.] 


Wanton ; full of levity. 


PLA"YSOMENESS. #. . from play/ome.] 
Wantonneſs; levity. 
Pla"YTHING. #. /. | play and thing.] 
Toy; thing to play with. 
O Caſtalio ! thou haſt caught 
My fooliſh heart; and like a tender child, 


of thoughts one fool to other ſhews, | 


| Puza. . J (plaid, old French.) 


Sidney. I 


= 1? 


\ That truſts his plaything to another hand, 


I fear its harm, and fain would bave it back. ,. 
A child knows his nurſe, and by degrees fh, 
things of a little more advanced age. 7 the 
The ſervants ſhould be hindered from, 
tourt to them, by giving them fruit and fag, 


o O Richard, n 

Would fortune calm her preſent rage, 

And give us phlaythings for our age. 
Allow him but the p/aything of a pen, 

He ne'er rebels or plots like other men. P 


Pra'ywrIGnT. 2. J. [| play and uri. 
A maker of plays. ; 
He ended much in the character he had 1;y 
in; and Horace's rule for a play may as well be 
applied to. him as aplayworight. Pepe, 


* 


Pri, 


1. The act or form of pleading. 
2. Thing offered or demanded in plead. 
ing. | 
The magnificoes have all perſusded with him: 
But none can drive him from the envious plea ; 
Of forfeiture of juſtice and his bond, Shakeſprare 
Their reſpect of perſons was expreſſed in judicial 
proceſs, in giving raſh ſentence in favour of the 
rich, without ever ſtaying to hæar the gt, or weigh 
the reaſons of the poor's cauſe. Kettleaeil, 
3. Allegation. | 
They tow'rds the throne ſupreme, 
Accountable, made haſte, to make appear 
With righteous plea, their utmoſt vigilance. Mil, 
4. An apolegy ; an excuſe. | 
The fiend, with neceflity, 
The tyrant's plea, excus'd his deviliſh deeds. .. 
Thou determin'ſt weakneſs for no pleas Milton, 
When ſuch occafions are, 
9 muſt ſerve; tis cruelty to ſpare. Denton, 
oever argues in defence of abſolute power 
in a ſingle perſon, though he offers the old plauſible 
Plea, that it is his opinion, which he cannot help, 
unleſs he be convinced, ought to be treated as the 
common enemy of mankind. Swift. 


To PLEACH. v. a. [plefer, French.) To 
_ ; to interweave. A word not in 
vie. . 

Would'ſt thou be window'd in great Rome, 
and fee | 
Thy maſter thus, with fleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck ? Shakeſpeare, 
Steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honey-ſuckles ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forbid the fun to enter. 


To PLEAD. v. . [ plaider, French.] 
1. To argue before a court of juſtice. 


To his accuſations . 
mr pleaded (ill not guilty ; and alleg'd 
any ſharp reaſons. - 
O that one might plead for a man with God, 3 
a man pleadeth for his neighbour! Fob, xvi. 21. 
Of beauty ſing ; | 
Let others govern or defend the tate, 
Plead at the bar, or manage a debate. Granville, 
Lawyers and divines write down ſhort notes, in 
order to preach or plead. Watts on the Mind. 


2. 'To ſpeak in an argumentative or per- 
ſuaſive way for or againſt ; to reaſoa 
with another, 


TT 
To plead for that which I would not obtain. Sf. 
Who is he that will plead with me? for now ifl 
hold niy tongue, I ſhall give up the ghoſt, Jb. 
If nature plead not in a parent's heart, 
Pity my tears, and pity her deſert. Dq da. 
It muſt be no ordinary way of reaſoning, ” 
man that is pleading for the natural _— 
kings, and again ft compact, to bring for pr 
an example, where his own account founds all 
right upon compa, | Ls 


3. To be offered as a plea. | 
Since you can love, and yet your error ſet, 


The ſame reſiſtleſs per may plead for me: Wib 


* 


Sbaleſpeure. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry W. 
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With no lefs ardour I my claim purfus 
I love, and cannot yield her even to yOu. . Drydens | 
Jo PLEAD. v. @&. = | 
1. To defend; to S 
Will you, we ſhew our title to the crown ? 
If not, our ſwords ſhall p lead it in the field. Shak. 
2. To allege in pleading or argument. 


Don Sebaſtian came forth to intreat, that they |. 


might part with their arms like ſoldiers; it Was 
told him, that they could not juſtly plead law of 
nations, for that they were not lawful 7 
Ore 
If they will p/cad againſt me my reproach, know 
that God hath overthrown me, Fob, xix. 5. 
3. To offer as an excuſe, | 
I will neither plead my age nor fickneſs, in excuſe 
of faults. Dryden. 
PLEA DABLE. adj. [from plead.) Capa- 
ble to be alleged in plea. 
| I ought to be diſcharged from this information, 
becauſe this privilege is pleadable at law. Dryden. 
PLea'DER. 2. J. | plaideur, French; from 
plead.) ' 1 
1. One who argues in a court of juſtice. 
The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 
On which the pleader much enlarg d. Swift's Miſc. 
2. One who ſpeaks for or againſt, 
If you 
Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue 
Might ſtop out country man. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
So fair a pleader any cauſe may gain. Dryden. 
PLEADING, #. . [from plead.] Act 
or form of pleading. 
If the heavenly folk ſhould know _ 
Theſe pleadings in the court below. Sti Miſcel. 
Piza'SANCE, 2. /. | plaiſance, French. 


Gaiety ; pleaſantry; merriment. Obſ. 
The lovely J and the lofty pride 

Cannot expreſſed be by any art. Spenſer. 
Her words ſhe drowned with laughing vain, 

And wanting grace in utt'ring of the ſame, 


That turned all her pleaſance to a ſcoffing game. 


Sperfer . 
Oh that men ſhould put -an enemy in their 
mouths, to ſteal away their brains ! that we ſhould 
with joy, pleaſance, revel, and applauſe, transform 
ourſelves into beaſts ! Shakeſpeare. 
PLEA'SANT. adj. [ plaiant, French. ] 
1. Delightful ; giving delight. 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. Shakeſpeare. 


What moſt he ſhould diſlike, ſeems plaaſant to 


him; 
What like, offenſive. 

How good and how pleaſant it is for brethren to 
dwell in unity! Pſalms. 

Verdure clad 
Her univerſal face with pleaſant green. Milton. 
2. Grateful to the ſenſes. | 

Sweeter thy diſcourſe is to my ear, 

Than fruits of palm-tree e to 
3. Good-humoured ; cheerful. | 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow. Addiſ. 
4. Gay; lively; merry. 

Let neither the power nor quality of the great, 
er the wit of the pl-aſant, prevail with us to flatter 
the vices, or applaud the prophaneneſs of wicked 
men. 1 Rogers. 

5. W adapted rather to mirth than 
uſe. | | 

They, who would prove their idea of infinite to 

de politive, ſeem to do it by a pleaſant argument, 
taken from the negation of an end, which being 
negative, the negation of it is poſitive. Locke. 
LEA SANTLY. adv. from e ene GY 
1. In ſuch a manner as to give delight. 
2, Gaily ; merrily ; in good humour. 

King James was 
duke of Buckingham given him a 
who could neither write nor read. 

6 


thirſt. Milt. 


ſecretary, 
Clarendon. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


e e to ſay, that the 


\ "oF _—_ 

"BW 

3. Lightly ; ludi by 

Fuſtathius is of opinion, that Ulyſſes ſpeales plea. | 
ſantiy to Elpenox. , | Broome. 

Pl. EASANTN ESS. . . from pleaſant.] 

1. 33 ſtate of being plea- 
ant. | 

Doth not the pleaſantneſs of this place c 
in irſelf ſufficient — * : Sidney. 

2, Gaiety ; cheerfulneſs ; merriment. 

It was refreſhing, but compoſed, like the plca- 
ſantneſs of youth tempered with the gravity of age. 

| South, 

He would fain put on ſome pleaſantneſs, but was | 
not able to conceal his vexation. Tillotſon. 

PLEASANTRY, #. /. | plaiſanterie, Fr.] 
1. Gaiety; merriment. 

The harſhneſs of reaſoning is not a little ſoftened 
and ſmoothed by the infuſions of mirth and plea- 
ſantry. Addiſon. 

Such kinds of pleaſantry are diſingenuous in cri- 

ticiſm; the greateſt maſters appear ſerious and in- 
ſtructive. Addiſon. 
2. Sprightly ſaying ; lively talk. 

The grave abound in pleaſantries, the dull in re- 

partees and points of wit. Addiſon's Spefator. 
To PLEASE. v. a. | placeo, Latin; plaire, 
French. ] | 


1. To delight; to gratify; to humour. 
They pleaſe themſelves in the children of ſtrangers. 
Tſaiab, ii. 6. 
Whether it were a whiſtling wind, or a pleafing 
fall of water running violently. Wiſdom, xvii. 18. 
Thou canſt not be ſo pleas'd at liberty, 
As I ſhall be to find thou dar'ſt be free. Dryden. 
Leave ſuch totrifle with more grace and zaſe, - 
Whom folly plcaſes, and whoſe follies pleaſe. Popes 
2. To ſatisfy : to content. 
Doctor Pinch, 
Eſtabliſh him in his true ſenſe again, 
And I wi, pleaſe you what you will demand. Shak. 
What next I bring ſhall pleaſe 
Thy with exactly to thy heart's deſire. Milton. 


3. To obtain favour from: to be pleaſed 


ewith, is to approve; to favour, 
This is my beloved fon, in whom 1 am well 


pleaſed. . Matthew. 
I have ſeen thy face, and thou waſt pleaſed with 
mes Geneſis . 


Fickle their ſtate whom God 
Moſt favours : who can pleaſe him long? Milton. 


4. To be PLEASED. To like. A word 
of ceremony. | 


recommend this author to me, as one who perfectly 
underſtood the rules of painting. Dryaen's Dufreſ. 
To PLEASE. v. u. | 
i. To give pleaſure, 
What p/eafing ſcem'd, for her now pleaſes more. 
| Milton. 
I found ſomething that was more pleaſing in 
them, than my ordinary productions. Dryden. 
2. To gain approbation. 
Their wine offerings ſhall not be pleaſing unto 
him. 5 | Hoſea. 
3- Tolike; to chuſe. | 
Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe 
Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſe. Pope. 
4. 'Toxondeſcend ; to comply. A word 


of ceremony. 2 
Pleaſe you, lords, 

In fight of both our battles we may meet. Shakefp. 

The firſt words that 1 learnt were, to, expreſs 

my deſire, that he would pleaſc to give "_ my 

li N. 


courts favour. 


ſuch a manner as to give delight. 
Pleaſingiy troubleſome thought and remembrance 


crouſly, * 4 


Many of our moſt ſkilful painters were pleaſed to | 


|PLea's:R. a. J. [from plea/e.} One that | 


* 


— 


PLEA'SINGLY. adv. [from pleaſing.] In | 


PT | 


Suckling. 


PusA'$1NGNESS. 2. J [from 7 


PLEASEMAN. 2. Ie and man. 


PrEASUuRABLE. adj. | from pleaſure.] De- 


A pleaſurable medley. 


PLEASURE. . /. [ plaifir, French. 
1. Deli 
2. Looſe gratification. 


3. Approbation. | 


4. What the will dictates. 


* * 


LE 

* | *$* 
Thus to he (elf he pleafingly began. Millan. 
The end of the artiſt is-p/eafing/y to deceive the 
: | 


e Yden. 

He gains all points, who pleafingly confounds, 
'Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. Pope. 
] 
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Quality of giving delight. 


] A 

pickthank ;_ an officious fellow. 
Some carry-tale, fome pleaſeman, ſome flight zany, 
That knows the trick to make my lady laugh, 
Told our intents. Shakeſpeare's Love's — Loſt. 


lighiful ; full of pleaſure. 
lanting of orchards is very profitable, as well as 
ſurable. „ee 
It affords a pleaſurable habi tation in every part,” 
and that is the line ecliptick. Browon's Vulgar Err. 
There are, that the compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures; ſo the blended ſtreams, 
Each mutually correcting each, create 


Philips 
Our ill-judging thought 


Hardly enjoys the pleaſurable taite, Prior. 


ght; gratification of the mind or 
ſenſes. | | 

Pleaſure, in general, is the conſequent appre- 
henſion of a ſuitable object, ſuitably applied to a. 
rightly diſpoſed faculty. South. 


A A cauſe of men's taking pleaſure in the fins of 
others, is, that poor —— that accompanies 


' guilt. . Sout be 
In hollow caves ſweet echo quiet lies; | 
pleaſures once ſhe taught the ſhore, 

» 


Her name with 
Now Daphne's and pleaſure is no more. Pope. 


Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
And yet ſeem cold. Shakeſpeare.- 
Behold yon dame does ſhake the head to hear of. 


pleaſure's name. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Not ſunk in carnal pleaſure. Milton. 


fear him. 


The Lord taketh pleaſure in them that 
| Pſalms. 


* 


Uſe your pleaſure; if your love do not perſuade 
you to come, let not my letter. Shakeſpeare. 
He will do his pleaſure on Babylon. Iſa. xtviii. 
5. Choice; arbitrary will. | 
We aſcribe not only effects depending on the 
natural period of time unto arbitrary calculations, 
and ſuch as vary at pleaſure, but confirm our tenets 
by the uncertain account of others. Browns 
My Half their fleet offends 
His open fide, and high above him ſhewsz 
Upon the reſt at pleaſure he deſcends, 
And doubly harm'd, he double harm beftows. Dryd.. 
Raiſe tempeſts at your pleaſure. Dryden. 
We can at pleaſure move ſeveral parts of our. 
bodies. os” Leckes 
All the land in their dominions being acquired. 
by conqueſt, was diſpoſed. by them according to 
their pleaſure. | Arbut bnot. 
To PLEASURE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To pleaſe; to gratify. This word, 
though ſupported by good authority, 
is, I think, inelegant. | 
| Things, thus ſet in order, 
Shall further thy harveſt, and pleaſure thee 
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beſt. 
| . ; Tuffere 

I count it one of my greateſt afflictions, that I. 

cannot eas ſuch an honourable gentleman. Shake. 
If what pleaſes him, ſhall pleaſure you, 

Fight cloſer, or good faith you'll catch a blow. Sh. 
When the way of pleaſuring and diſpleaſuring 

lieth by the favourite, it is impoſlible. any ſhould. 

be overgreat. 7 _ Baton. 
Nay, the birds rural muſick too, 

Is as melodious and as free, 

As if they ſung to pleaſure you. Corvley, 
Nothing is difficult to love; it will make a man 


croſs 
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\ Piener an. adj. 


| he loves. LY F K | Tillotſon. 

PLEA 'sUREPUL. adj. [ pleaſure and full.) 
Pleaſant ; delightful. Obſolete. 

This country, for the fruitfulneſs of the land 


and the conveniency of the ſea, hath been reputed 
a very commodious and pleaſurefal country. Abbot. 


 PLEeBEL'AN. . J. [ plebeien, Fr. plebeius, 


' Latin.] One of the lower people. 
You're plebeians, if they be ſenators. Shakeſp. 
Upon 

between the nobles and the plebeians would revive. 


1. Popular; conſiſting of mean perſons. 
As ſwine are to gardens, fo are tumults to par- 


liaments, and plebeian concourſes to publick coun- | 


(els. _ King Charles. 
2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 
"me He through the midſt unmark'd, 
In ſhew plebeian angel militant 
Of loweſt order. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
3. Vulgar; low; common. , 


To apply notions philoſophical to plebeian terms; 


or to ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be recon- 
Ciled, that there wanteth a term or nomenclature 
For it, as the ancients uſed, they be but ſhifts of 
ignorance. 

The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, 


ſciſſible and not ſciflible, are plebeian notions. Bac. 


Diſhonour not the vengeance I deſign'd. 
A queen! and own a baſe plebeian mind! Dryden. 


* PLEDGE. 2. /. | pleige, French; pieggio, 


Italian. 
1. Any thing put to pawn. 


2. A gage; any thing given 
_ warrant or ſecurity ; a pawn. 
Theſe men at the firſt were only pitied ; the great 
humility, zeal, and devotion, which appeared to 
be in them, was in all men's opinion a pledge of 
their harmleſs meaning. Hooker. 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons; 
There is my pledge, I'll prove it on thy heart. Sha. 
That voice their livelieſt pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers. Milton. 
Money is neceſſary both for counters and for 
pledges, and carrying with it even reckoning and 
ſecurity. | 3 Loc ke. 
Hymen ſhall be aton'd, ſhall join two hearts, 
And Aribert ſhall be the pledge of peace. Rowe. 
The deliverance of Iſrael out of Egypt by the 
miniſtry of Moſes, was intended for a type and 
pledge of the ſpiritual deliverance which was to 
come by Chriſt. Wel ſon. 
3. A ſurety; a bail; an hoſtage. 
What purpoſe could there be of treaſon, when 
the Guianians offered to leave pledges, fix for one? 
| Raleigh. 
. Godd ſureties will we have for thy return, 
And at thy pledges peril keep thy day. Dryden. 
To PLEDGE. v. a. | pleiger, French; pieg- 
giare, Italian. ] | 
1. To put in pawn. 
Aſleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honeſt factor ſtole a gem away; | 
ne * it to the knight; the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope. 
2. To give as warrant or ſecurity. 
3. To ſecure by a pledge. 
| I accept her; 
And here to pledge my vow, I give my hand. Shak. 
4. To invite to drink, by accepting the 
cup or health after another. 
| The fellow, that 
. Parts bread with him, and p/edges 
The breath of him in a divided draught, 
Is th” readieſt man to kill him. Shakeſpeare's Tim. 
To you noble lord of Weſtmoreland. | 


by way of 


EI pledge your grace. 
I bat flexanimous orator began the king of 
Homebia's health; he preſently pledged it. Hobel. 


e leaſt intervals of peace, the quarcels 


eroſs his own. inclinations to pleaſure them whom |. 


Swift. 


þ 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


4 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


| Pledge me, my friend, and 
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Here's to thee, Dick; this whining loye deſyiſe 3 
Cond, Aa M r Fe 


=> 


0 
wiſe. 0 


** ee. 
PLE DGET. . /-\[p/agghe, Dutch.] Al 


ſmall maſs of lint. 4 * | 
| Lapplied a pledget of bafilicon. Wiſeman's Surg: 
PLEIADs. | #. /. | pleiades, Latin; 
PLE'TADES. aMiad;.] A northern 
conſtellation. _ | 
The pleiades before him danc'd, | 
Shedding ſweet influence. Milton. 
Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n, and found a name 
For pleiads, hyads, and the northern car. Dryden. 
PLE"NARILY. adv. | from plenary.] Fully; 
completely. | * 
The cauſe is made a plenary cauſe, and ought 
to be determined plenarily. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
PLE/NARY. adj. {from plenus, Latin. 
Full; complete. TOs 
I am far from defying that compliance on my 
part, for plenary conſent it was not, to his de- 
ſtruction. f King Charles. 
The cauſe is made a pl cauſe. Ayliſfe. 
A treatiſe on a ſubje& ſhould be plenary or full, 
ſo that nothing may be wanting, nothing which 
is proper omitted. | Watts. 
PLEN ART. 2. Deciſive procedure. 
Inſtitution without induction does not make a 
plenary againſt the king, where he has a title to 
preſent. | f Ayliffe. 


PLE"NARINESS. 2. /. [from plenary.] Ful- 


neſs; completeneſs. 


PLENILUNARY. adj. [from plenilunium, 


Latin.] Relating to the full moon. 5 


If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, 
the interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, there 
would ariſe above an hundred more. Brown. 

PLENITOTENCE. 2. . [from plenus and 
potentia, Lat.] Fulneſs of power. 
PLENITOTENT. adj. | plenipottns, Lat.] 
 Inveſted with full power. 
My ſubſtitutes I ſend you, and create 
Plenipotent on earth, of matchleſs might 
Iſſuing from me. . Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
PLENIPOTE'NTIARY. . . | plenipoten- 
tiaire, French.] A negotiator inveſted 
with full power. 

They were only the plenipotentiary monks of | 
the patriarchal monks. Stilling fleet. 

PLENIST. 2. /. [from plenus, Latin. ] 
One that holds all ſpace to be full of 


matter. | 

Thoſe ſpaces, which the vacuiſts would have 
empty, becauſe devoid of air, the pleniſts do not 
prove repleniſhed with ſubtle matter by any ſenſible 
effects. Beyle. 

PLE"NITUDE. 2. /. | plenitudo, from plenus, 
Latin; plenitude, French. ] l 
1. Fulneſs ; the contrary to vacuity. 

If there were every where an abſolute plenitude 
and denſity without any pores between the particles 
of bodies, all bodies -of equal dimenſions would 
contain an equal quantity of matter, and conſe- 
quently be equally ponderous. Bentley. 

2. Repletion ; animal fulneſs; plethory. 
Relaxation from plenitude is cured by ſpare diet. 
| 7 Afrbutbnoi. 

3. Exuberance; abundance. 

The plenitude of the pope's power of diſpenſing 
was the main queſtion,  Bacon's Henry VII. 

4. Completeneſs. | 

The plenitude of William's fame 

Can no accumulated ſtores receive. 


PLE"NTEOUs. adj. | from plenty:] 
1. Copious ; exuberant ; abundant ; plen- 
tiful. | 1 5 | 


Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
Now plenteous theſe acts of hateful ſtrife. Milton. | 
_ - Lab'ring the ſoil and reaping plentegus crop. Milt. 


Prior..| 


| 


- PLE"NTEOUSNEsSS. . . from Plenteous,] 


Freedom their pain, and plenty their diſeaſe. Harte. 


__ BUTT. "3 
Two plenters fountains the. whole ph, g 
a ls crown'd ; + Atv» | 

This through the gardens leads its ſtreams aroury, 


2. Froitful ; fertile. 
„Take vp the fifth part of the land in the ſeten 
plenteatis years. gs: Genefis, xli, 34, 

PLENTEOUSLY, adv. [from plentecy,. 
Copiouſly ; abundantly ; exuberantly ; 
plentifully+ ; | 4 4 q 

| Thy due from me is tears, 
„ K Rwy, ys, and _ en 
; ear father, pay thee plentecuſly, 

. ._ God created the n 20 _ 
Soul living, each that.crept, which plentecuſly 
The waters generated. Milton's Paradii; Ly 

God proves us in this life, that he may the 
more plenteouſly reward us in the next. jp, 


Abundance; fertility ; plenty. 
The ſeven years of Plenteonſngſs in Egypt were 
ended. a . is Geneſis, 
PLENTIFUL. adj. | plenty and full.) Co. 
pious 3 abundant ; exuberant ; fruitfy], 
This is rather uſed in proſe than py. 
teous. | ; | 
To Amalthea he gave. a country, bending lik 
a horn; whence the tale of Amalthea's 2 
horn. Raleigh, 
He that is plentiful in expences, will hardly be 
preſerved from decay. Bacen's Eſſays, 
If it be a long winter it is commonly a more p/n. 
tiful years. | . ' ; Baton, 
When they had a plentiful harveſt, the farmer 


— 


cellent education, and a plentiful fortune. 
PLE'NTIFULLY. adv. dem plentiful.] 
9 ; abundantly. 
They were not multiplied before, but they were 
at that time plentifully encreaſed. =» Brown, 
Bern is plentifully furniſhed with water, there 
being a great multitude of fountains. Addiſon's Italy, 
PLE"NTIFULNESs. #. /. [from þ 1 0 
The ſtate of being plentiful; abundance; 
fertility. 
1. Abundance; ſuch a quantity as is more 
than enough. 8 | 
Peace, 
Dear nurſe of arts, plenties and joyful birth. Shak. 
What makes land, as well as other things, dear, 
is plenty of buyers, and but few ſellers; and fo 
plenty of ſeilers, and few buyers, makes land cheap. 
| Locle. 


2. Fruitfulneſs; exuberance. 
The teeming clouds 
Deſcend in gladſome plenty o'er the world. Thomſon. 
3. It is uſed, I think ' barbarouſly, fer 
plentiful. bes. me 
To graſs with thy calves, 8 
Where water is plenty. Tuſſer's Huſbandry. | 
If reaſons were as plenty as blackberries, I would | 
give no man a reaſon on compulſion. - Shakeſpeare» 


4. A ſtate in Which enough is had and 


enjoyed. e 
Ye ſhall eat in plenty and be ſatisfied, and praiſe 
the Lord. © Feel ii. 26. 


Whoſe grievance is ſatiety of eaſe, - 


PLE"ONASM. m. , | pleonaſme, Fr. fleona/- 
mus, Latin.] A figure of rhetorick, by 
which more words, are uſed than are 

cer... ; 
PLESH. #./. [A word uſed by Spenſer in. 

ſtead of plaſb, for the convenience 0 
rhyme.] A puddle; a bodgy mar: 

Out of the wound the red blood flowed freſh, 

That underneath his feet ſoon made a purple 22 
„ es e 3 „ ad 
PLE'THOR4s 
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HORA!" , J [from dee. 
e in which the veſſels are f. aller 


1 Y 


diminution of ſome natural evacuations, 
or from debauch and feeding higher or 
more in quantity than the ordinary 
dbowers of the viſcera can digeſt : eva- 
cuations and exerciſe are its remedies, 


The diſeaſes of the fluids are a plethora, or too 
great abundance of laudable juices. Arbuthnot. 


LETHORE TICK, . 
Pn J Having a full habit. 
The fluids, as they conſiſt of ſpirit, water, ſalts, 
oil, and terreſtrial. parts, differ according to the re- 
dundance of the whole or of any of theſe; and 
therefore the pletberick are phlegmatick, oily, ſa- 
line, earthy, or dry. Arbutbnot. 
Pe THORY. 2. /. | plethore, Fr. from 
m\1n9Jwez.] Fulneſs of habit. 
In too great repletion, the elaſtick force of the 
tube throws the fluid with too great a force, and 


ſubjects the animal to the diſeaſes depending upon 


a plethorys Arbuthnot. 
Pie'vin. #. ,. | pleuvine, French; ple- 
ana, law Lat.] In law, a warrant or 
aſſurance, See REPLEVIN, Di. 
PLEU'RISY. n. /. [nMwverrs ; pleurgſie, 
French; pleuritis, Ladin. 

Pleuriſy is an inflammation of the pleura, though 
it is hardly diſtinguiſhable from an inflammation 
of any other part of the breaſt, which are all from 
the ſame cauſe, a ſtagnated blood; and are to be 
remedied by evacuation, ſuppuration, or expeCtora- 
tion, or all together. Quincy. 
LEURI TICAL. . + * 

e | aj. [from pleuriſy. 
1. Diſeaſed with a pleuriſy. y 
The viſcous matter, which hes like leather upon 


* 


the extravaſated blood of pleuritick people, may be 


diſſolved by a due degree of heat. Arbutbnot. 
2. Denoting a pleuriſy. *_ 
His blood was pleuritical, it had neither colour 


nor conſiſtence. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


PLi'ABLE. adj. [ pliable, from plier, Fr. 


to bend. ] 


1. Eaſy to be bent; flexible, 

Though an act be never ſo finful, they will 
ſteip it of its guilt, and make the very law ſo pliable 
and bending, that it ſhall be impoſſible to be broke. 

\ South. 

Whether the different motions of the animal 
ſpirits may have any effect on the mould of the 
face, when the lineaments are pliable and tender, I 
ſhall leave to the curious. Addiſon. 


2. Flexible of diſpoſition ; eaſy to be per- 


ſuaded. 


PLIUABLENESS. 2. . [from pliable.] 
1. Flexibility; eaſineſs to be bent. 
2. Flexibility of mind. 

God's preventing graces, which have thus fitted 
the ſoil for the kindly ſeeds- time, planted pliable- 
na, humility in the heart. Hammond. 

Compare the ingenuous pliableneſs to virtuous 
counſels in youth, as it comes freſh out of the 
hands of nature, with the confirmed obſtinacy in 
moſt forts of fin, that is to be found in an aged 
linner, | South. 

Plrancy, 2. . [from pliant.] Eaſineſs 
to be bent. 


Had not exerciſe been, neceſſary, Nature would 


not have given ſuch an activity to the limbs, and 
luch a pliancy to every part, as produces thoſe 


compreſſions and extenfions neceſſary for the pre-. 


ſervation of ſach a ſyſtem. _- Addiſon's Spectator. 
PLI ANT. adj. | pliant, French.]- 
1. Bending z tough; flexile; flexible; 

liche; limber. 000 6 


Cn 


adj. [from plethora.] 


* 
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An anatomiſt promiſed to diſſect u woman's \ * 


tongue, and examine whether the fibres may not be 


- | * ad 4 
of hamours than is agreeable to a natu- | , Ea up of a finer and more last thread, Addi | 


ral ſtate or health; ariſes either from a 


2. Eaſy to take a form. 
* Particles of heav'nly fire, 
Or earth but new divided from the ſky, | 
And pliant ſtill retain'd th' etherial energy. Dryd. 
As the wax melts that to the flame I hold, 
Pliant and warm may ftill her heart remain, 
Soft to the print, but ne'er turn hard again. Granv. 
Eaſily complying. . 
In languages the tongue is more pliant to all 
ſounds, the joints more ſupple to all feats of activity, 
in youth than afterwards. Bacon. 
Thoſe, who bore bulwarks on their backs, 
Now practiſe ev ry pliant geſture, 
Op' ning their trunk for ev ry teſter. Sit: Miſcel. 
4. Eaſily perſuaded. 

The will was then ductile and pliant to right 
reaſon, it met the dictates of a clarified underſtand - 
ing halfway. 8 | Scuth. 

PLI'ANTNESS. 1 [ from pliant.] Flexi- 
bility ; toughnels. | 

Greatneſs of weight, cloſeneſs of parts, fixa- 
tion, pliantneſs or ſoftneſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

PLi' CATURE. u. J. | plicatura, from 
PLICA'TION. plico, Latin.] Fold; 
double. Plication is uſed ſomewhere 
in Clariſſa. | | 
PIT ERS. 2. J. Ffrom ply.] An inſtru- 
ment by which any thing is laid hold 
Pliers are of two ſorts, flat-noſed and round- 
noſed ; their office is to hold and faſten upon a 
ſmall work, and to fit it in its place : the round- 
noſed pliers are uſed for turning or boring wire or 
' ſmall plate into a circular form. Moxon. 
I made a detention by a ſmall pair of pliers. Wiſem. 
To PLiGnrT, v. a. | plichten, Dutch. ] 
1. To pledge; to give as ſurety. 
He plighted his right hand 
- Unto another love, and to another land. 
Saint Withold © 


| 


3. 


Spenſer . 
Met the night mare, and her ninefold, | 


Bid her alight, and her troth plight. - Shakeſpeare. 


| I again in Henry's royal name, 


| Give thee her hand for ſign of p/ighted faith, Shak. | 


Here my inviolable faith I p/igbr, 
Lo, thou be my defence, I, thy delight. Dryden. 
| New loves you ſeek, - 
New vows to plight, and plighted vows to break. Dry. 
I'll never mix my plighted hands with thine, 

While fuch a cloud of miſchiefs hangs about us. 

| Addiſon. 
2. To braid; to weave. [from plico, Lat. 
 . whence to ply or bend, and pligöbt, 

pleight, or plait, a fold or flexure, ] 

Her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 
With gaudie girlonds, or fleſh flowrets dight 
About her neck, or rings of ruſhes pligbt. Spenſer. 
I took It for a fairy viſion | 

Of ſome gay creatures of the element. 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, 

And play i” th' plighted clouds. Milton. 
PLiGHT. 2. /. [This word Skinner ima- 
gines to be derived from the Dutch, 

plicht, office or employment ; but Tunius 

obſerves, that © my Saxon, ſignifies 

diſtreſs or preſſing danger; whence I 

ſuppoſe, plight was derived, it being 

generally uſed in a bad ſenſe. ] 
1. Condition; ſtate, 22 
When as the careful dwarf had told, 
And made enſample of their mournful ſight 
Unto his maſter, he no longer would , Þ 
There dwell in peril of like painful plight. Spenſer. 
I think myſelf in better pligbt for a lender than 
you are. | Sbaleſpeare. 
: Beſeech your highneſs 
My women may be wich me; for, you ſee, - 


My plight requires It 'Shakeſpear?'s Winter's Tale. | 


\ Py 
* 


þ 


[PLo'ppes. 2. / from 


„ N * 


| 2 | 
- PLO 
They ia lowlieſt plight repentant flood, 
Praying» N 177 Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
| Thou muſt-not here | 
Lie in this rhiſerable loathſome p/ight. Milton. 
Moſt perfect hero tried in heavieſt plight 
Of labours huge and hard. 70 Milton. 
- Who abuſeth his cattle and ſtarves them for meat, 
By carting or plowing bis gaine is not great; 
Where he that with labour can uſe them aright, 
Hath gaine.to his comfort, and cattle in . 
| 4 . 
gs the verb.] 


. Pledge; gage. 
5 Ft + muſt take my plight, 


That lord, whoſe 


ſhall carry 7 AF — 4 

Half my love with him, half my. care and duty. 
* ö 7 | Shakeſ Ares 
4. [From To plight.) A fold; a pucker 


a double; a purfle; a plait. 
Yclad, for fear of ſcorching air, 
All in a filken camus, lilly white... 
Purfled upon with many a folded plight. . » why 
5. A garment of ſome kind. Obſolete. 
Becauſe my wrack tas ba 
Chanc't on his father's ſhore, he let not lack 
My plight, or coate, or cloake, or any thing 
Might cheriſh heat in me. ' - Chapman. 


| PLinTH. 2. /. [Nds] In architecture, 


is that ſquare member which ſerves as a 
foundation to the baſe of a pillar ;. Vi- 
truvius calls the upper part or abacus 


of the Tuſcan pillar, -a plinth, becauſe 


it reſembles a ſquare tile: moreover, 


the ſame denomination is ſometimes 
given to a thick wall, wherein there are 
two or three bricks advanced in form 
of a platband. Harri. 
To PLOD. v. x. [ ploeghen, Dutch. 
ner. | | | | 
1. To toil; to moil; to drudge; to 
travel. — N 
A plodding diligence brings us ſooner to our 
journey's end, than a fluttering way of advancing 
by ſtarts. L'Efrange. 
He knows better than any man, what is not to 
be written; and never hazards himſelf ſo far as to 
fall, but plods on deiiberately, and, as a grave man 
ought, puts his ſtaff before him. Dryden. 
Th' unletter'd chriſtian, who believes in groſs, 
Plods on to heav'n, and ne er is at a loſs. Dryden. 
Some ſtupid, plodding, money-loving wight, 
Who wins their hearts by knowing black from 
white. : Youngs 
2. To travel laboriouſly. | 
Rogues, p/od away o' the hoof, ſeek ſhelter, pack. 
k Shakeſpear Co 
If one of mean affairs 2 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Gude thither in a day? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline.. 
Haſt thou not held my ſtirrup? a 
Bare-headed, plodded by my foot- cloth mule, 
And thought thee happy when I ſhook my head? 
3 Shakeſpeares 
- Ambitious love hath ſo in me offended, 
That barefoot plad I the cold ground upon, | 
With fainted vow my faults to have amended. Shake 
3+ To ſtudy cloſely and Gully, 
Univerſal p/odding priſons up 
The nimble ſpirits in the arteries ; + 
As motion and long during action tires 


4 


The finewy vigour of the traveller. Shakeſpeare. 
He pleds to turn his am'rous ſuit 
T' a plea in law, and proſecute. Hudibras. 


She reaſon d without plodding long, 
Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. Swifts Miſcel. 


pled.] A dull 

heavy laborious man. 3 
Study is like the heaven's glorious ſun 

That will not be deep ſearch' d with ſaucy looks; 
What have continual pladders ever won, 


Save baſe authority from others books ? Sbaleſp. 
| PLOT. 
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lor. n./. [ploz, Saxon. See PLAT.) 


1. A ſmall extent of ground. 
It was a choſen plot of fertile land, 
Amongſt wide waves fet like a little neſt, 
| As if it had by nature's cunning hand 


Been choicely 2 out from all the reſt. Spenſer. 
Plant ye with alders or willowes-a plot, 


+ Where yeerely as needeth mo poles may be got. T. uſſ. 


This liketh moory plots, delights in ſedgy bowers. 


Drayton. 
Many unfrequented plots there are, 
Fitted by kind for rape and villany. Shakeſpeare. 
Were there but this ſingle plot to loſe, 
This mould of Marcius, they to duſt would grind it, 
And throw't againſt the wind. 
When we mean to build,” 
We firſt ſurvey the plot, then draw the model, 
And when we fee the figure n the houſe, 
Then we muſt rate the coſt of the erection. 
Shakeſpeare. 
- Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated waſte, 
but in garden plets under the negligent hand of a 
gardener. Locke. 
2. A plantation laid out. 
| Some goddeſs inhabiteth this region, who is the 
ſoul of this ſoil; for neither is any leſs than a god- 
deſs, worthy to be ſhrined in ſuch a heap of plea- 
ſures 3 nor any leſs than a goddeſs could have made 
it fo perfect a plot. 8 Sidney. 
3. A form; a ſcheme; a plan. 
The law of England never was properly applied 
unto the Iriſh nation, as by a purpoſed plot of go- 
vernment, but as they could infinuate and ſteal 
themſelves under the ſame by their humble carriage. 
| : Spenſer on Ireland. 
4. [Imagined by Skinner to be derived 
from p/a!form, but evidently contracted 
from complot, French.] A conſpiracy ; 


a ſecret deſign formed againk another. 
I have o'erheard a plot of death upon him. Shak. 
Eaſy ſeems the thing to every one, 

That nought could croſs their plot, or them ſup- 


preſs. Daniel. 


O think what anxious moments paſs between 


The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods | 


© *tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Made up of horrour all, and big with death! Addiſ. 
5. An intrigue; an affair complicated, 
involved, and embarraſſed ; the tory of 
a play, compriſing an artful involution 


of affairs, -unravelled at laſt by ſome 
unexpected means. | 
Nothing muſt be ſung between the acts, 
But what ſome way conduces to the plots Reſcom. 
Our author 
. Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's advice, 
Made him obſerve the ſubje& and the Plot, F 
The manners, paſſions, unities, what not? Pope. 
They deny the plot to be tragical, becauſe it 
<2t2%70pne is a wedding, which hath ever | 
accounted comical. Cay. 
If the lot or intrigue muſt be natural, and ſuch 
as ſprings from the ſubject, then the winding up 
of the plot muſt be a probable conſequence of all 
that went before. Pope. 
6. Stratagem; artifice, in an ill ſenſe. 
Fruſtrate all our plots and wiles. Milton. 


7. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought. 


Who ſays he was not 

A man of much plot, 
May repent that falſe accuſation 

Having plotted and penn d 

Six plays to attend f | 
The farce of his negociation. Denham. 


To Plor. v. n. | from the nous. 

1. To form ſchemes of miſchief againſt 
another, commonly againſt thoſe in 
authority. 

I be ſubtle traitor 


This day bad plotted in the council houſe | 
Jo murther me. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Shakeſpeare. 
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0 
He who envies now thy ſtate, 
Who now is plortirg how he may ſeduce © | |» 
Thee from obedience. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
' © The wolf that round th incloſureprowF'd c 
To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold. Dryd. 
2. To contrive; to ſcheme. 


that the prince did plot to be fecretly gone; to which 
the marquis anſwer'd, that though love had made 


would never make him run out of Spain. Wotton. 
1. To plan; to contrive. 


Shame for his folly ; ſorrow out of time 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. Dryden. 
2. To deſcribe according to ichnography. 
This treatiſe platteth down Cornwall, as it now 
ſtandeth, for the particulars. Carew's Surv. of Cor. 
PLoO'TTER. #. /. [| from plot. ] 
1. Conſpirator. | | 
Colonel, we ſhall try who's the greater plotter of 
us two; I againſt the ſtate, or you againſt the petti- 


coat. Dryden. 
An irreligious Moor, 
Chief architect and plotter of theſe woes. Shakeſp. 


PLo'ver. 2. / [| pluvier, French; plu- 
vialis, Latin.] A lapwing. A bird. 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, par- 
tridge, pheaſant and plover. Carew's Surv. of Corno. 
| a Scarce 
The bittern knows his time: or from his ſhore, 
The plovert when to ſcatter o'er the heath 
And ſing. Thomſon's Spring. 
PLOUGH. 3. / [plox, Saxon; pleg, 
- Daniſh; ploegh, Dutch. | 
1. The inſtrument with which the fur- 


rows are cut in the ground to receive 
the ſeed, | ; 


Till ch' out-law'd Cyclops land we fetcht ; a race 
Of proud-lin'd loiterers, that never ſow, 

Nor put a plant in earth, nor uſe a p/ow. Chapman. 
Look how the purple flower, which the plough 
Hath ſhorn in ſunder, languiſhing doth die. Peach. 

Some ploughs differ in the length and ſhape of 


and handles, s Mortimer. 
In ancient times the ſacred ployugh employ d 


The kings and awful fathers. Thomſon. 
2. Tillage; culture of land. 
3. A kind of plane. Ainſworth. 


To Proud. v. 2. To prattiſe aration ; 
to turn up the ground in order to ſow 


ſeed. 
Rebellion, inſolence, ſedition 
We ourſelves have p/ongb'd for, ſow'd and ſcatter'd, 
By mingling them with us. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Doth the pleughman plcugh all day to ſow ? T/a. 


white oats, and harrow them as they do black, 
| Mortimer. 
To PLOUGH. v. a. | 


1. To turn up with the plough, 
Let the Volſcians 
Plon gh Rome and harrow Italy. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Shou'd any ſlave, ſo lewd, belong to you; 
No doubt you'd ſend the rogue, in fetters bound, 
To work in Bridewell, or to p/ough your ground. 
| Dryden. 
A man may plengb, in ſtiff grounds the firſt 
time fallowed, an acre a day. Mortimer. 
You find it plougbed into ridges and furrows. 
| 5 Mortimer. 
2. To bring to view by the plough : with 
UP. 
- of a duſky colour, near black; there 
are of theſe frequently plougbed up in the fields of 
Welden. 3 | Weodward.. 


The wicked pletteth againſt the juſt. Pſal. xxxvii. 


8 | | Addiſn, 
With ſpeed we plougb the watry wa 
| My power ſhall guard thee. 4 


| 14 To tear; to furrow. 
The count tells the marquis of a flying noiſe, | | 
his highneſs ſteal out of his own country, yet fear 


To PLOT. v. 2. | 


With ſhame and forrow fill'd : | 1 


q 


their beams ; ſome in the ſhare, others in the coulter | 


They only give the land one plougbing, and fow | 
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eee 
When the prince her fun' ral rites had pa; 
He plengb d the Tyrrhene ſeas with fails diſplay, 


Pope's 0, 
Patient Octavia plowgh thy viſage up 
With her prepared nails. Shak. Ant. and Clog, 


PLovuGHBOY. *. 4 [ phough and ty 


A boy that follows the plough ; a cou 
ignorant boy. 
1 . that has never ſeen any thing but 
thatched houſes and his pariſh church, imaginey 
that thatch belongs to the very nature of 3 houſe, 
nh Watt Lygici, 
PLov"cHER. =. J. [from plough.] One 
who ploughs or cultivates ground, 
When the country ſhall be repleniſhed with 
corn, as it will, if well followed ; for the cour 
people themſelves are great Plougher: and fmal 
ſpenders of corn : then there ſhould be good Ge 
of magazines erected. | Spenſer, 
PLoUuGHLA'ND. #. . | plough and land. 
A farm for corn. | 
Who _ a flougbland caſts all his ſeed com 
there, 
And yet allows his ground more corn ſhould bear. 


Din, 


In this book are entered the names of the mz. 
nors or inhabited townſhips, the number of Plough 
lands that each contains, and the number of t 
inhabitants. | : Hate. 

PLou'GHMAN. 2. . | plough and man. 
1. One that attends or uſes the plough; 
a cultivator of corn. 
When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry larks are ploug bmen's clocks, 
The cuckow then on ev'ry tree. Shaleſpear:, 

God provides the good things of the world, t 
ſerve the needs of nature by the labours of the 
ploughman. - Taylu. 

The careful p/oughman doubting ſtands, Mike 

Your reign no leſs aſſures the p/oughman's peace, 
Than the warm ſun advances his increaſe. Walls, 

The merchant gains by peace, and the foldier 
by war, the ſhepherd by wet ſeaſons, and the 

* ploughmen by dry. Terpla 
Who can ceaſe t* admire 
The ploughman conſul in his coarſe attire ? Drydr. 


One 
My ploughman's is, t'other my ſhepherd's ſon. Dry. 
2. A groſs ignorant ruſtick, 
Her hand ! to whoſe ſoft ſeizure 
The cignet's down is harſh, and, ſpite of ſenſe, 
Hard as the palm of ploughman. Shakeſpearts 
3. A ſtrong laborious man. 
A weak ſtomach will turn rye bread into vinega!, 
and a plougbman will digeſt it. Arbuts. on Aliment. . 
PLov"GHMONDAY. #. / The Monday 
after twelfthday. 8 
Ploughme>day next aſter that the twelftide 5 paſt, 
Bids out with the plough, the worſt huſband is ll. 


Tuſſr. 
PLou”GHSHARE. #. /. [ plough and ſhare.) 
The part of the plough that is perpen- 
dicular to the coulter. 
As the earth was turned up, the pleughſpart 
lighted upon a great ſtone ; we pulled that up, and 
ſo found ſome pretty things. Sianeys 
The pretty innocent walks blindfold among 
burning plcnghſbares without being ſcorched- A 
To PLUCK. v. a. [ploccian, Savon; 
plocken, Dutch.) | 
1. To pull with nimbleneſs or force; (0 
ſaatch ; to pull; to draw; to force 0 
or off; to force up or down; © x 
upon with violence. It is ver) on 
rally and licentioufly uſed, particulal / 


3. To furrow ; to divide. 


* 


by Shakeſpeare. It has often ſome ork 
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ticle aſter it, as down ; ; an; atway matter recur to che part diſpoſed po receive it. 
N n 
It ſeemed better unto that noble king to plant a 
peaceable government among them, than by violent 
means to pluck them under. © Spenſer on Ireland. 
+ You were crown'd be 
And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd off. Shak." 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees,- 
For now a time is come to mock at form. Shakeſp. 
| Canſt thou not 
| Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidete 


. 1 * 4 * 
FI. U 
| - Imporovs, and the yacuum not reſiſting their mo- 
tion, they would never the one overtake the other. 
e, e Hard e 
2. It is uſed for any ſudden deſcent, a 
plumb or perpendicular being the ſhort 
paſſage of a falling body. It is ſome- 
times pronounced ignorantly plump. 

Is it not a ſad thing to fall thus p;umb into the 


graye.? well one minute, and dead the next. Collier. 
To PLUMB. v. a. [from the noun. ] . - 


*”a 


\ a | | -  Sharp's Surgery. , 
PLUM. 3. 7 plum, plumzneop, Sax. 
blumme, Daniſh.] A cuſtom has pre- 
vailed of writing plumb, but impro- 
perly. | 5118 8. 15 
1. A fruit. 9 45 | 
The flower conſiſts of five leaves, which are 
placed in a circular order, and expand in form. of a 
roſe, from whoſe flower-cup riſes the pointal, 
which afterwards becomes an oval or globular fruit, 


Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
When yet he was but tender bodied, when youth 
with comelineſs plucked all gaze his way. Shakeſp. 


having a ſoft fleſhy pulp, ſurrounding an hard ob- 
long ſtone, for the moſt part pointed; to which 


ſhould be added, the footſtalks are long and Nender, ] 


1. To ſound; to ſearch by a line with a 


weight at its end, © 


The moſt experienced ſeamen: plumbed the depth 
of the channel. 28 


and have but a fingle fruit upon each: the ſpe- Swift. 


cies are; 1. The jeanhative, or white primordian. 
2. The early black damaſk, commonly called the 
Morocco plum. 3. The little black damaſk plum. 
4. The great damaſk violet of Tours. $5. The 
Orleans plum. 6. The Fotberingham plum. 7. 
The Perdrigon plum. 8. The violet Perdrigon 
_ plum. 9. The white Perdrigon plum. 10. The 
red imperial plum, ſometimes called the red bonum 
magnum. II. The white imperial bonum mag- 
num; white Holland or Mogul p/um. 12. The 
Cheſton plum. 13. The apricot plum. 14. The 
maitre claude. 15. La roche courbon, or diaper 
rouge; the red diaper plum. 16. Queen Claudia. 
17. Myrobalan plum. 18. The green gage plum. 
19. The cloth of gold plum. 20. St. Catharine 
plum. 21. The royal plum. 22. La mirabelle. 
23. The Brignole plum. 24. The empreſs. 
25. The monſieur plum: this is ſometimes called 
the Wentworth plum, both reſembling the bonum 
magnum. 26. The cherry plum. 27. The white 
pear plum. 28. The muſcle plum. 29. The St. 
Julian plum. 30. The black bullace-tree plum. 
31. The white bullace-tree plum. 32. The black - 
thorn or floe-tree plum. ä Miller. 
Philoſophers in vain enquired, whether the ſum- 


I gave my love a ring; 
He would not p/uck it from his finger, for the wealth | 
That the world maſters. Shak, Merchant of Venice. 
If you do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's right, 
You pluck a thoufand dangers on your head. Shak. 
Dive into the bottom of the deep, . 
Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. Shak. 
I will pluck them up by the roots out of my land. 
2 Gbronicles. 
Pluck atay his crop with his feathers. Lev. 
A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that 
which is planted. | Ecclus, iii. 2. 
They pluck off their ſkin from off them. Micah. 
Diſpatch em quick, but firſt pluck out their 
tongues, - 
Left with their dying breath they ſow ſedition. Addi/. 
Beneath this ſhade the weary. peaſant lies, 
Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes riſe. Gay. 
From the back 
Of herds and flacks, a thouſand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool. Thumſon's Spring. 
2. To (trip of feathers. | 
Since I pluckt geeſe I knew not what it was to be 
beaten, 0 Shakeſpeare. 
I come to thee from plume pluck'd Ric 


2. To regulate-any Work by the plummet. 
PLUMBER. ». /. [ plombier, Fr.] One 
who works upon lead. Commonly 
written and pronounced plummer, T* 
PLru"MBERY. 2. . | from p/umber.]. Works 
of lead; the manufactures of a plumber. 
Commonly ſpelt plummer . 
 PLuU"MCAKE. 2. J [lum and cake.] Cake 
made with raiſins. 
He cramm'd them till their guts did ake _ 
With caudle, cuſtard, and plumcake. Hudibrat. 
PLUME. . /. | Plume, French; pluma, 
Latin. ] | 8. ö | 
1. Feather of birds. F 
Let frantick. Talbot triumph for a while, 

And, like a peacock, ſweep along his tail; 

_ We'll pull his plumes, and take away his train. Shak, 
Wings he wore of many a colour'd plame. Milt. 
They appear made up of little bladders, like 

thoſe in the plume or ſtalk of a quill. Grew's Muſe 

2. Feather worn as an ornament ;- Chap- 
man uſes it for a creſt at large. iT 


— 
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„ $ha,. | | 3 3 Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts, 
we mum bonum conſiſted in riches, bodily delights . Your enemies with noddi thei 
3. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit, A pro- virtue, or contemplation? They might as reaſon- | Fan you into N 2 


Sbaleſpeare's Corialanus. 
With this againe, he ruſht upon his gueſt, 
And caught him by the horſe-haire plume, that 
| dangled on his creſt, *' Cbapman. 
Eaſtern travellers know that oſtridges feathers 
are common, and the ordinary plume of Janizaries. 


| | Browne 
| The fearful infant, 
Daunted to ſee a face with ſteel e erſpread, 


" 


ably have diſputed, whether the beſt reliſh were in 


verbial expreſſion for taking up or re- 
5 3 Locke. 


ſuming of courage. 

He willed them to pluck up their Hearts, and 
make all things ready for a new aſſault, wherein 
he expected they ſhould with courageous reſolution 
recompenſe their late cowardice. * Knolles. 

Pluck. n./. {from the verb. 


1. A pull; a draw; a ſingle act of pluck- | 


apples, plums, or nuts? 
2. Raiſin; grape dried in the ſun. 
I will dance, and eat plums at your wedding. Sha. 
3. [In the cant of the city.] The ſum: 
of one hundred thouſand pounds, | 
By the. preſent edit, many a man in France 
will ſwell into a plum, whe fell ſeycral thouſand | 


* . 


ing. ä : pounds ſhort. of it the day before. Addiſon. | And his high p/umethat nodded o'er his head. DF. 
Birds kept coming and going all day; but fo The miſer muſt make up his plum, Zo Pride; tower mg mien. 3 i 

few at a time that the man did not think them And dares not touch the hoarded ſum. Prior. © Great duke of Lancaſter, I come to thee 15H | 

worth a pluck. 2 L'Eftrange. By fair dealing John had acquired ſome: plums, | From plume-pluckt Richard, who with willing ſoul 4 
Were the ends of the bones dry, they could || which he might have kept, had it not been for Adopts thee heir. ; Shakeſpeare's Richard II. i 


not, without great difficulty, obey the plucks and his law-ſuit. 
attractions of the motory muſcles. ay on the Creat. 
2. [{Plughk, Erſe. I know not whether 
derived from the Epgliſh, rather than 
the Engliſh from the Erſe.] The heart, 
liver, and lights of an animal. | 
PLUCKER. 2. J from pluck.) One that 
plucks. | | | 
Thou ſetter up and plucker down of kings! Sa. 
Pull it as ſoon as you fee the ſeed. begin to grow | . 
brown, at which time let the pluckers tie it up in 
handfuls, | 8 Mortimer. 


Puuc, 2. . [ pluge, Swediſh ; plugghe, 
[ 
| 


| Arbsthnot. | 
Aſc you 5 | 


-Why ſhe and Sappho raife that monſtrous ſum ? 
Alas! they fear a man will coſt a plum. Pope. 
4+ 


4+ Token of honour; pigs of conteſt; 
_ . Ambitious to win from me ſome plume.: Milton. 


5. orga is - wy uſed by botaniſts for 
f | that part of the ſeed of a pl 7 
.A kind of play, called How many plums} in 34 growth orga > pre | 1 
5 for a penny? 7.14 1 is incloſed in- two ſmall cavities, formed | 
on; as of * Fel a in the lobes fon its reception, and is di- ql 
thers; lea WE „ {| vided at its looſe end inte divers piece 
200 neee > aac, all clofely bound together like —— 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from abeve, of feathers, whence it has this name. 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove ? r FFF Quin 
| | Pope. | To PLUME. wv. a. from the noun. ] 
PruMB. 2. [ plomb, French; plumbum, 1. To pick and adjuſt feathers.” - 
Latin,] A plummet; a leaden weight | Swans muſt be kept in ſome encloſed pond, where 


| 


EE. 


— 


Dutch.] A ſtoppie ; any thing driven 
hard into another body to ſtop a hole. 


N ; let down at the end of a line. they may have room to come aſhore and p/ 
3 1 e the plug, draw P If the plumb line hang juſt upon the perpendi- & 77 Gp >. 0M 4 = 
„ | +7 Oy — 1 | 7 , I. 2, P N q © -y 
| The fighting with a man's own ſhadow, nk 4 erg bw "ag is ſet 17 down upon wok een 2 Wer, F rench.] To trip of fea- 
in the brandiſhing of two ſticks graſped in each N Nun. | 


hand, and loaden with plugs of lead at either end . Pluu B. ade. from the noun 4 Snch 4 animals, as fe 


= p Tos 1 Wh. 39-5 
; upon fleſh, devour ſame 
this opens the cheſt. | 


i 4%. 772 Widdifem | T> Fer dicularly to the horizon, part of the feathers of the birds they gorge theme 
In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of ale 9 | ah He meets | ſelves with, becauſe they will not take the pains + 
together with a large xlug of tobacco. i Srvift, A vaſt vacuity, all unawares l fully to plume them. Ray, | 


Flutt ring his pennons vain, plumb down he falls. : | 3- To ftrip; to pill. 


To Prud. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


ſtop with a plug. | KY 135 $4 +7» 204 Wilton. They tuck not to ſay, chat the il hd not | 
| ee d the et OO 2 , | If all theſe atoms ſhould deſcend plum dotyn to plume the nobility and people to feathe: am ſelC. 
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To place as a plume. aße Tm as lean as carrion; but a welding at our, We cannot future violence ens, pls 
＋ His ſtatute reach'd the ſky, and on his ereſt bhouſe will phemp me up with good cheer. L'Eftr. | | Nor give the miſerable province eaſe, ö 
Sat horror plum d. Milton's Paradiſe Len. Let theth lie for the dew and rain to plump them. Since what one plund rer left, the next will ſeize, 
FJ. To adorn with plumes. „„ n 1 1 a r Draden, 
5 Fartwel the plumed troops, and the big war, 7e PLUMP-» v. a. [from the adverb.]J | To PLUNGE. v. 4. | plonger, French.) 
That make ambition virtue. Shakeſpeare's Orbells. 1. To fall like a ſtone into the water. A]1. To put ſoddenly under water, or 
PLuMEAa LLUM. . . [alumen plumoſum, | word formed from the ſound," or rather | under any _ ſuppoſed liquid, 
Latin.] A kind of aſbeſtus. / | corrupted from plumb. E Plunge us in tac flames. Milton, 
Plumeallum, formed into the likeneſs of a wick, | 2. [From the adjective.] To be ſwollen. | Headlong from hence to plunge herſelf ſhe ſprings, 
will adminiſter to the flame, and yet not 83 e Ai ſavortb. 1 ſhoots along MEE on ed Dryden, 
„ 0s, ilkins. | ö 2. 10 put into any Rate ludden]y, 
Puvierornous: adj; | plans 26d gere. Pirume, adv. [Probably corrupted from 


Lat.] Having feathers ; feathered. Dick. 
J. | pluma and pes, Lat. 


PLUMIPEDE. . 


A fowl that hay feathers on the foot. 


Pru uur. . /. [from plumb.] 


1. A weight of lead hung at a ſtring, by 
d perpen- 


which depths are ſounded, an 

dicularity is diſcerned. 

Deeper than did ever plummet ſound, 

I'll drowa my book. 
ä Fly, envious time, 

Call on the lazy leaden- ſtepping hours, 


2. Any weight. 
f God ſees the body o 


ſtate of having feathers. 


feathers. 


finer. 
mology is not known. 


ripe apple; it might be more eafily de- 
| duced from lum, which yet ſeems very 
harſh. Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat; 
not lean ; fleek; full and ſmooth. 
The heifer, that valued itſelf upon a ſmooth 
coat and a plump habit of body, was taken up for 
a ſacrifice; but the ox, that was deſpiſed for his 
ray bones, went on with his work ſtill. L. Eftrange. 
Plump gentleman, | 
Get out as faſt as e er you can: 
Or ceaſe to puſh, or to exclaim. 
You make the very crowd you blame. 
The famiſh'd crow 
Grows plump and round, and full of mettle.” Seif?. 


Pune. 2. / [from the adjective.] A 
knot ; a tuft; a cluſter; a number joined 


Prior. 


rupted to clamp. | 
England, Scotland, Ireland, lie all in a plump 
together, not acceſſible but by ſea, Bacon. 
Warwick having eſpied certain plumps of Scottiſh 
horſemen ranging the field, returned towards the 
arriere to prevent danger. Hayward. 
We reſted under a plump of trees. Sand ys. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eye 
A 1 of fowl behold their foe on high; 
They cloſe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the ſowſing eagle will deſcend. Dryden. 


To PLumMy, v. a. [from the adjective.) 
To fatten ; to ſwell; to make large. 


The particles of air expanding themſelves, plump 
out the ſides of the bladder, and keep them turgid. 


Dia. 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


Whoſe ſpeed is but the heavy plummet's pace. Milt. 


f fleſh which you bear 
about you, and the plummets which it hangs upon 
your ſoul, and therefore, when you cannot riſe 
high enough to him, he comes down to you. Duppas ' 

The heavineſs of theſe bodies, being always in 
the aſcending ſide of the wheel, muſt be counter- 
poiſed by a plummet faſtened about the pulley on 
the axis: this plummet will defcend according as 
the ſand doth make the ſeveral parts of the wheel | 
Wilkins. 
PLumo'sITY. 2. /. | from plumous.] The 


PLv MouUs. adj. [ plumeux, French; plu- 
maſus, Latin.] Feathery ; reſembling 


This has a like p/umous body in the middle, but 
| Moodæuard. 
PLUMP. adj. [Of this word the ety- 


Skinner derives 
it from pommelé, French, full like a 


in one maſs. I believe it is now cor- | 


ſound of a ſtone falling on the water 
With a ſudden fall. | 

I would fain now ſee em rowl'd 
Down a hill, or from a bridge 
Head-long caſt, to break their ridge; 
Or to ſome river take em . 
Plump, and ſee if that would wake em. B. Jenſo 


] 


P 


the cheeks. 


| She dext'rouſly her p/u | draws, 


PLu'MPNEss. n. / 
neſs ; diſpoſition towards fulneſs. 


at the bottom of the eye. 


ridge. |] Porridge with plums. 


porridge. 


ding.] Pudding made with plums. 
Puu'Myey. adj. Plump; fat. A ludi 
crous word. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
* Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd. 


covered with feathers. 
Satan fell, and ſtraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him ſoft 
From his uneaſy ftation, and upbore 


3 


plumb, or perhaps formed from the 


] 


LVU MER. #. . [from lump.] Some- 
thing worn in the mouth to ſwell out 


That ſerve to fill her hollow jaws. Swift's Miſcel. 
{from plump.] Ful- 


Thoſe convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of plump- 
neſs in the eye, and by encreaſing the refraction 
make the rays converge ſooner, fo a3 to convene 
Neroton s Optichs.. 
Pr MPORRIDGE. 2. /. [plum and por- 


A rigid diſſenter, who dined at his houſe on 
Chriſtmas day, eat very plentifuliy of his plhum- . 
Addiſon. 
PLu'MPUDDING, 2. / [lum and pud- 


3 Shakeſpeare. 
PLu'my. adj. [from plume.) Feathered; 


I mean to plunge the boy in pleaſing ſleep, 
And raviſh'd in Idalian bow'rs to keep. Dyyde,, 
3. Jo hurry into any diſtreſs. 

DO O conſcience! into what abyſs of tears 
And Eerrors has thou driv'n me? out of which 
I find no way; from deep to deeper plung'd. Milt, 

Without a .prudent determination in matters 

| before us, we ſhall be p/unged into perpetual errors, 


ol 


Ns Watts, 


4. To Force in ſuddenly. This word, to 
what action ſoever it be applied, com. 
monly ' expreſſes © either violence and 
ſuddenneſs it the agent, or diſtreſs in 
the patient. 

At this advanc'd, and ſudden as the word, 
In prouꝗ Plexippus' boſom plung'd the ſword, Dry, 
Let them not be too haſty to p/urge their en- 
quiries at once into the depths of knowledge. 
| Watts, 


« 


To PLUNGE. v. . 


1. To fink ſuddenly into water; to dive, 

Accoutted as I was, I plunged in. Shakeſpeare, 
His courſer plung d, 

And threw him off; the waves whelm'd over him, 
And helpleſs in his heavy arms he drown'd. Dryden. 
When thou, thy ſhip o'erwhelm'd with waves, 
ſhalt be $; A 
 Forc'd to plunge naked in the raging ſea. Dryden. 
When tortoiſes have been a long time upon the 
Water, their ſhell being dried in the fun, they are 

eaſily taken; by reaſon they cannot plunge into the 
water nimbly , - | 
2. To fall or ruſh into any hazard or 

diſtreſs, -* , 

He could find no other way to conceal his adul- 

tery, but to plunge into the guilt of a murther, 
; Tullotſans 


. 


Ee 


ay» 


1 


. 


Bid me for honour plunge into a war; 
Then ſhalt thou ſee. that Marcus is not flow. Add//. 


As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Milt. | mpotent of mind and uncontroul d, 
| Appear'd his plumy creſt, beſmear'd with blood. i H plung'd into the gulph which heav'n foretold. 
| Adi n. 


part only upon one ſide. 


1. To pillage; to rob in an hoſtile way. 


and we find the 
him. a 
2. To take by pillage. 
Being driven away, and 
one of his neighbours bought them in his behalf, 
and preſerved them for him till the end of 
war. | | 

Ships the fruits of their exaction brought, 
Which made in peace a treaſure richer far, 
Than what is plunder'd in the rage of war. Dryden. 
3. To rob as a thief. 

Their country's wealth. 
Or croſs, to plunder provinces, the main. Pope. 


Fell. 


lage; ſpoils gotten in war, 


Let looſe the murmuring army on their maſters, 
To pay themſelves with plunder. Otway. 


PUT NDERER. #./. [from plunder: ] 
1. Hoſtile pillager ; ſpoiler. 

2. A thief; a robber. 

It was a famous ſaying of William Rufus, who- 
Toever ſpares perjured men, robbers, plunderers, and 


Boyle. | 


traitors, deprives all good men of their peace and 
quletneſs. Wy 
; v 


— 


5 


Sometimes they are like a quill, with the plumy 
3 Ceres Ceſmolag y. 
To PLUNDER. v. a. [ plunderen, Dui.] 


Nebuchadnezzar plunders the temple of God, 
fatal doom that afterwards befel 
| South's Sermons. | 


his books Shindtred, 


the 


cur mightier miſers drain, 


PLu'nDER. #. . [fromehe verb.] Pil- | 


Addiſen. 


Tan 7 
LUN GE. #. /. 4 
1. Act of putting or ſinking under water. 
2. Difficulty; ſtrait ; diſtreſs. 

She was weary of life, Gnce ſhe was brought 
to that x/-»ge, to conceal her huſband's murder, 
or accuſe her ſon. Sidney, 

People, when put to a plunge, cry out to heaven 
for help, without helping themſelves. L Eſtrange. 

Wilt thou behold me ſinking in my woes? 

And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 
To raife me from amidſt this plunge of ſorrowVs? 
Addiſon. 

He muſt be a good man; a quality which Cicero 
and Quinctilian are much at a plunge in aſſerting? 
the Greek and Roman orators. Baker en Learning. 
PLu"NGEON. 2. . [mergus, Lat.] A (ta 
bird, ? | Ainſworth. 
PLuNGER. 3. J. [from plunge.] One 

that plunges; a diver. | 
PLu'NKET. . /. A kind of 


£ 
* 


blue colour. 
212 15 Ainſworth. 

PLURAL. adj, [ pluralis, Latin. 

1. Implying more than one. - 

Thou haſt ao. faith left now, unleſs thoud'ſ two3 

Better have none a 

| Than plaral faith, which is too much by one- Sba. 

2. in gramm, p , © 

The Greek and Hebrew have two _—_— 
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obe to ſignify the number cho, and another. to w 


| Ggnify a number of more than two; under one 


variation the noun is ſaid to be of the dual number, s 


and under the other of the plural. Clarke. | 


PLURALIST.| 2. . 


If the pluralifis would do their beſt to ſup- 
preſs curates, their number might be ſo retrenched, 
that they would not be in the leaſt formidable. 

| "4:5 Collier on Pride. 


PLURALITY. #-/. ¶ plaralite, French. 
1. The ſtate of being or having a greater 
number. A. | 3 
It is not plurality of parts without majority of 
parts, that maketh the total greater; yet it ſeemeth 
to the eye a ſhorter diſtance of way, if it be all dead 


and continued, than if it have trees, whereby the |. 


eye may divide it. 8 Bacon, | 
2. A number more than one. 
Thoſe hereticks had introduced a. plurality of 


gods, and ſo made the profeſſion of the unity part] 
of the ſymbolum, that ſhould diſcriminate the | 


orthodox from them. Hammond. 
Sometimes it admitteth of diſtinction and plu- 
rality ; ſometimes it reduceth all into conjunction 
and unity. Pearſon, 
They could forego plurality of wives, though 
that be the main impediment to the converſion of 
the Eaſt Indies. Wes Bentley. 
"Tis impoſſible to conceive how any language can 
want this variatten of the noun, where the nature 

of its Ggnification is ſuch as to admit of plurality. 
: Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

2. More cures of ſouls than one. 


4. The greater number; the majority. 
Take the plurality of the world, and they are 
neither wiſe nor good. L'Eſtrange. 
P.u RALLY. adv. [from plural.] In a 
ſenſe implying more than one. 4 
PLusn. #./. [ peluche, French.) A kind 
of villous or ſhaggy cloth; ſhag; a 
kind of woollen velvet. 25 


The bottom of it was ſet againſt a lining of | 


pluſh, and the ſound was quite dead, and but mere 
vreath. Bacon. | 


The colour of pluſh or velvet will appear varied, 


if you ſtroak. part of it one way, and part of it an- 


other, : Boyle. 
love to wear cloths that are fluſh, | 
Net prefacing old rags with plufb. Chawveland. 


Piu'SHER. n./. | galea lævis.] A lea fiſh. 

The pilchard is deyoured by a bigger kind of 

fiſh called a þ/uſher, ſomewhat like the dog-fiſh, 

who leapeth above water, and therethrough be- 

wrayeth them to the balker. Carew. 
Pru'vial. adj. [from pluvia, Latin, ] 
PLU'VIOUS. Rainy; relating to rain. 

The ſungous parcels about the wicks of candles 

only ſignifieth a moiſt and pluwiecus air about them. 

, Brown. 


PLUVIAL. #. . [pluvial, French.) A 
prieſt's cope. inſworth. 
To Ply. v. a. [plien, to work at any 
thing, old Dutch. Junius and Skinner. ] 


1. To work on any thing cloſely and im- 
portunately, 


The favage raves, impatient, of the wound, 
The wound s great author cloſe at hand provokes 


His rage, and plies him with redoub!ed ſtrokes. Dry. | 


7 'The hero from afar 
Plies him with darts and ſtones, and diftant war. 
| es © dM Dryden. 
2. To employ with diligence; to keep 
buſy ; to ſet on work, ; 
Her gentle wit the plies 


J. | pluralifte, | French ; | 
from plural.) One that holds more ec- | 
cleſiaſtical benefices than one, with cure 


W © 7 7 * 5d / 
| 3- . . . - 
P N E . , 


He who exerts all the faculties of his foul, and 

Plies all means and opportunities in the ſearch of 

truth, may reſt upon the judgment of his con- 

ſcience ſo informed, as a warrantable guide. South. 
The weary Trojans p/y their ſhatter'd oars 

To neareſt land, N 
I have plied my needle theſe fifty years, and 

| by my good will would never have it out of my 

hand. 

3. To practiſe diligently. 
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friends, 
Viſit his countrymen, and banquet them. Shakeſp. 


Then commune how they beſt may + 
Their growing work. By Milton. 


Their bloody taſk, unweary's ſtill, they Fly. 


4. To ſolicit importunately. 
He plies her hard, and much rain wears the 
marble. : 
He plies the duke at morning and at night, 
And doth impeach the freedom of the ſtate, 


Whoſoever has any thing of David's piety will 
be perpetually p/ying the throne of grace with ſuch 
- like acknowledgments : as, bleſſed be that provi- 


panyYs South. 


To PL. VU, N. 
1. To work, or offer ſervice. 


3. To buſy one's ſelf. 
A bird new made about the banks ſhe plies, 
Not far from ſhore, and ſhort excurſions tries. Dry. 


4. [Plier, French.) To bend. 


The willow plied and gave way to the guſt, 
and ſtill recovered itſelf again, but the oak was 
ſtubborn, and choſe rather to break than bend. 


PLY. u. /. [from the verb.] 
-1. Bent; turn; form; caſt; biaſs. 


and prepared to receive continual amendment. Bac. 


2. Plait; fold. 


Ihe ruge or plies of the inward coat of the 

ſtomach detain the aliment in the ſtomach. Arbutb. 
im, „„ , ̃ 

PN EU MA'TICAL, | adj. [T1revpdhndcy from 

PrevuM a 11 CK. r EU. 

1. Moved by wind; relative to wind. 

I fell upon the making of pneumatical trials, 

whereof I gave an account in a book about the air. 

- v3.0 | Beyle. 

That the air near the ſurface of the earth will 

expand itſelf, when the preſſure of the incumbent 


riments made by Boyle in his preumatick engine. 


| The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long, 
To vinous ſpirits added, f 


2. Conſiſting of ſpirit or wind. 


tangible; the pneumatical ſubſtance being in ſome 
bodies the native ſpirit of the body, and in other 
lain air that is gotten-in. . : Bacon. 


turn things to be more pncumatical and rare; and 


is denſe. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


; T7 VEU AR» 6 * 4 2 * 
1. A branch of mechanicks, which con- 
ſiders the docteine of the air, or laws 


Until they reach d the fatal champain. 


To teach them truth. Spenſer. 
He 1eſurned his pen too, and Hd it as hard. Fell. 
They their legs Fly d, not {ing r n 

Hudibras. 


denſed, rarified, or gravitates. Harris. 


Drydes's Virgil. | 


SpeBator. | 


He ſternly bad him other buſineſs ply. - Spenſers | 
Keep houſe, and ply his book, — 152 | 


| Waller. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


If they deny him juſtice. Shak. Merchant of Venice. | 


dence which delivered me from ſuch a lewd com- | 


L'Eftrange. 


All ſolid bodies conſiſt of parts preumatiea] and 


The race of all things here is, to extennate and. 


not to retrograde, from pneumatical to that Which 
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2. I the ſchools, the doctrine of ſpiritual 
ſubſtances, as God, angels, and the 


; fouls of men, | Dia. 
PxEUMATOLOGY. 2. /. N 
exiſtence. 


7 POACH. v. a. 


; 


A 


| 


1 


atmoſphere is taken off, may be ſeen in the expe- 


Locke's Elements of Natural Pbiloſephy. | 


They with pneumatich engine ceafeleſs draw. Philips. 


PNEUMA'TICKS, EE [ pneumatique, Fr. 


according to which that fluid is con- 


poac hy. 
| Pock. 2. . [from pox.] 


If in your pocket he lay ſtill. 


mw 


The doctrine of ſpiritua | 
2 poche, French. ] 

1. To boil ſlighti ß, * 
The yolks. of eggs are ſo well prepared for nou- 
riſhment, that, ſo they be poached or rare boiled, 
they need · no other preparation. Bacon. 


the practice of boiling eggs ſlightly. 
Not in uſe. Fin 
Of later times, they have rather poached and 
offered at a number of enterprizes, than maintained 
any conſtantly... : Bacon. 
3. [Pocher, French, to pierce.] To ſtab; 
to pierce. A an l 

+ The flowk, ſole and plaice follow the tide up 
into the freſh rivers, where, at low water, the 
country people pcach them with an inſtrument 
ſomewhat like the ſalmon ſpear. Carew 


by ſteal th. IN 
So ſhameleſs, ſo abandon'd are their ways, 
They poach Parnaſſus, and lay claim for praiſe, 
os Garth. 
To POACH. v. a. [from poche, a bag, Fr.] 


He was forced to ply in the ſtreets as a porter for I- To ſteal game; to carry off game pri- 

his livelihood. oe Addiſon's SpeBtator. vately in a bag. + 1.6 
1 go in haſte. 4 In the ſchools 

' Thither he 2 8 Milton. They peach for ſenſe, and hunt for idle rules. Oldb. 


2. To be damp. A cant word. 
Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather 
chap in. ſummer, and peach in winter. Mortimer. 
Poa'CHARD. 2. /. 
water fowl. 


Poa"CHER. #. /. [from poach.] One who 

ſteals game. > the 
You old poachers have ſuch a way with 

that all at once the buſineſs is done. More's Fond! 


Poa"cainess. 2. J. | from poachy.] Marſhi- 
The late learners cannot ſo well take the ply, a poacty | 
except it be in ſome minds that have not ſuftered | 

themſelves to fix, but have kept themſelves open, | 


neſs; dampneſs. A cant word. 
The vallies becauſe of the poachineſs they keep 
for graſs. Mortimer. 
Poa"'cay. adj, Damp; marihy. A cant 
word, 1 5 
What uplands you defign for mowing, ſhut up 
the beginning of February ; but marſh lands lay 
not up till April, except your marſhes be very 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


by the ſmall-pox. 
Po'CKET. 2. /. [pocca, Saxon; pocher, 
. French.] * ö 8 
1. The ſmall bag inſerted into clothes. 


Here's a letter * 


* Whilſt one hand exalts the blow, 

And on the earth extends the foe; , 

I other would take it wond'rous ill, * OY 

; P riore 
As he was ſeldom without medals in his pocket, 

he would often ſhew us the ſame face on an old 

Coin, that we ſaw in the ſtatue. Addiſon on Medals. 

2. A pocket is uſed in trade for a certain 


quantity: as, a pocket of hops. 


rom the noun.] 
1. To put in the pocket. 
1 Bleſs'd paper- credit! 


* 


Can pocket ſtates, or fetch or carry kings. Pepe. 


2. To PockET h. A proverbial form 


that denotes the doing or taking any 
thing clandeſtinely. $ K 


i 


IF thy pocket. were enriched with any other in- 


f juries but theſe, I am a villain; and yet you wi 


WI 


x Xx 2 


2. To begin without completing: from 


4. [From poche, a pocket.] To plunder 


[boſeas.] A kind of 


A puſtule raiſed 


Found in the pocker of the flain Roderigo. Shakeſp.. 


To Po'CkeT. v. a. [ pocheter, French ; 


Gold, imp d with this, can compaſs hardeſt things, 
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r 
tand to it, you will not pocker up wrongs. Shakeſp 


CO IR EE He lays his cam ö and Abraham, concluding ever with a thankſgiv-. 8 

To half the profit, half the fame, © 8 ing for the nativity of 'our 1-09 rey Bacon. | ſhe | 9594 Moſt 5 pretreſs, 
And helps to pocket up the game, Prior. They apprehend” a veritable hi in an em-] pe true b e 
" Po'cxsTBOOR: 5 / [ poker and bot.] A] blem br piece of chriſtian pay. Brown's Hul. Err. 0 . fb Hun beet en, Spenſer, 

Feger bock carried in the pocket for 3. A ſhort conceit- engraved on a ring orf 1. Bietet Compolition the art or 

| haſty notes. C＋1rtrrr ') . ĩ¾ ß ĩð rs nn rh Peg ar pac 

„ele Jer ovt the offs of bis meat to intz- | A paltry ring ee ere 

8 | ; fn his For rid Uke c ate? FOO | down | 

} rs 6106 a regitter of loch gebt in ee] Upon a knife; Love me, and leave me not. Shak. | Tin baffied poetry hangs down the head. chef, 


Note down the matters of doubt in ſome pocket - 
_ -* book, and take the firſt opportunity to get them re- 
ſolved. ) 
Po'cxeTGLAass, 1. , [| pocket and gla/+.] 
Portable looking-glaſs. 
The world's a farce, an empty ſhow, 
. Powder, and pocketg/afſs, and beaux. 
And vanity with aa g, 
And impudence wi 1 
e 


Po'cxHoLE.. 2. / [ pock and hole.) Pit 
or ſcar made by the ſmallpox. _ 

Are theſe but warts and pockboles in the face 

O' th' earth? ä Donne. | 


PockiNESS. 2. / from pocky.] The 
ſtate of bein 


Ys 


Poc 4 | 
Po'cky. adj. | from pox.] Infected with |. 


the pox. | 

Muy father's love lies thus in my bones; I might 
have loved all the porky whores in Perſia, and have 
felt it leſs in my bones. Denham's Sopby. 
Po"cuLENT. adj, | poculum, Latin.] Fit 

for drink. | 
Some of theſe herbs, which are not eſculent, are 
notwithſtanding poculent; as hops and broom. Bac. 
Pop. . /. | bode, boede, Dutch, a little 
houſe. Skinner.) The capſule of le- 


gumes ; the caſe of ſeeds. 
To raiſe tulips, ſave the ſeeds which are ripe, 
when the pods begin to open at the top, which cut 
off with the ſtalks from the root, and keep the pods 
_ upright, that the ſeed do not fall out. Mortimer. 
Popa'GRICAL. adj. [ 
from podagra, Latin. ] 
1. Afflicted with the gout. _ 
From a magnetical activity muſt be made out, 
that a loadſtone, held in the hand of one that is 
_ podagrical, doth either cure or give great caſe in the 
gout. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Gouty; relating to the gout. | 
Po'DpeR. 2. J [from pod.] A gatherer 


of peaſecods, beans, and other pulſe. 
PopGE. ».'/ A puddle; a plaſh. 


* 


Skin. 


Po'tm. 2. / 1 Latin; rein.] 
The work of a poet; a metrical com- 
poſition. 


A poem is not alone any work, or compoſition 
of the poets in many or few verſes; but even one 
alone verſe ſometimes makes a perfect poem. B. Jonſ. 
The lady Anne of Bretaigne, paſſing through 
the preſence of France, and eſpying Chartier, a 
famous poet, faſt aſleep, kiſſing him, ſaid, we 
- muſt honour the mouth whence ſo many golden 
poems have proceeded. Peacham on Poetry. 
- To you the promis'd poem I will pay. Dryden. 
Po'esy. 2. /. | foefie, French; Foefis, La 
Nells wa | 
1. The art of writing poems. 8 
A poem is the work of the poet; focſy is his 
ſkill or craft of making; the very fiction itſelf, 
the reaſbn or form of the work. Ben Jonſon. 
| . How far have we | 
q R thy heav'nly' gift of pceſy ? 
Made proſtitute and profligate the muſe, 
Whoſe harmony was firſt ordain'd above 
For tongues of angels ? 
2. Poem; metrical compoſition ; poetry. 
Mufick and pocſy uſe to quicken you. 
Theie is an hy mn, for they have excellent poeſy ; 


* 


Watts. 


Prior. 


| _* Fi 
front of braſs. 1 Miſe. | 


Todwyerrc;z. TWxyen ; | 


Die. | 


*. 


Dryden. | 
Sbakeſp. 


” 
* 


. 


* 


; 


ö 
ö 


| 


þ 


P 


writes in meaſure. . / - | |  fidered. bates Addiſon's Spettator, 
 — The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rowling, 2. Poems; poetical pieces. | 
Doth glance from  heav'n to earth, from earth to | - g She taketh moſt delight 
heav'n; | In muſick, 
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| _DAPOE. 
the ſubject is always the praiſes of Adam, Noah, . 


4 "24 
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Although in poetry it be neceſſary that the uni; 
of time, place and action ſhould be explained, thee 
is ſtill ſomething that gives a greatneſs of mind to 
the reader, which few of the criticks have con. 


POET. 3. / | poete, Fr. potta, Latin; 
Towns. ] An inventor ; an author of 
fiction; a writer of poems; one who 


And, as imagination bodies forth 


| inſtruments, and poetry. 3 
The forms of things unknown, the poer's pen 


Por'6nancy. 2. . from poignant. 


** them to ſhape, and gives to ev'ry thing 9 N EP famulaung the Palate ; 
A local habitation and a, name. - Shakeſpeare. I E. quietly down at my morſel, adding "MR 


Our poet's ape, who would be thought the chief, S 8 ; 
His baſk Wan frippery of "4g | N | Principle of hatred to all facceeding meaſures by 
- From brocage he is grown ſo bold a thief, | *. of aces 22 Sous condut in the 
While we the robb'd deſpiſe, and pity it. Ben Fonſ. | duteheſs's life added much poignancy to it. Swift, 
DU 2. The power of irritation; aſperity. 
What the ſage poets, taught by the heav'nly muſe, | POT GNANT. adj. poignant, F rench.] 
Story 'd of old in high immortal verſe, 1. Sharp; ſtimulating the palate. 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted iſles. Milton. No poignant ſauce re, Frwng nor coſtly treat, 
Ah! wretched we, poets of earth, but thou Her hunger gave a reliſh to her meat. D dan 
Wert living the ſame poet that thou'rt now, The ſtudious man, whoſe will was never oY 
While angels fing to thee their aires divine, mined to poignant ſadces and delicious wine, is 
And joy in an applauſe ſo great as thine. Cowley. by hunger and thirſt, determined to eating + 
A poet is a maker, as the word ſignifies; and]. drinking. | 3 


he who cannot make, that is invent, hath his name 2. Severe ; piercing; painful. 


for nothing. | Dryden. If God makes uſe of ſome poignant diſeaſe to 
a : | n et 
POETA STER. n. J. [Latin.] A vile] out the poiſonous vapour, is 2 mercy greater 
petty poet. 42 than the ſeverity of the cure? © South's Ser mont. 
Let no aer command or intreat Full three long hours his tender body did ſuſtain 
Another, extempore verſes to make. Ben Jonſon. Moſt exquiſite and poignant pain. Norris: Mil. 


Begin not as th' old poetafter did, 
Troy's famous war, and Priam's fate I ſing. Roſrom. 
Horace hath expoſed thoſe trifling poetaſters, that 
ſpend themſelves in glaring deſcriptions, and ſew- 
ing here and there ſome cloth of gold on their 
ſackcloth, | 4 5 Felton. 
PoE TESS. 2. /. [from poet; pica poetria, 
Latin.] A ſhe poet.“ | 
PoE TICAL. adj. | rohre; foetique, Fr. 
Poe'Tick. F Ppoeticus, Lat.] Expreſſed 
in poetry; pertaining to poetry; ſuit- 
able to poetry. 
Would the gods had made you poeticals - | 
I do not know what poetical is. | 
— The trueſt poetry is moſt feigning. Shak:ſpeare. 
With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 
And lovers fill with like poetick rage. Waller. 
The moral of that peetical fiction, that the upper- 
moſt link of all the ſeries of ſubordinate cauſes is 
faſtened to Jupiter's chair, ſignifies that almighty 
God governs and directs ſubordinate caufes and 
eſtects. | Hale. 
Neither is it enough to give his author's ſenſe 
in good Engliſh, in poctical expreſſtons and in mu- 
fical numbers. 8 Dryden. 
| The muſe ſaw it upward riſe, 
Though mark'd by none but quick poctick eyes. Pope, 
I alone can inſpire the poetical crowd» Sift . 
PoE"TICALLY. adv. | from poetical.] With 
the qualities of poetry; by the fiction 
of poetry. 
The criticks have concluded, that the manners 
of the heroes ace poetically good, if of a piece. Dry. 
The many recks, in the paſſage between Greece 


3. Irritating ; ſatirical ; keen. 
POINT. 2. J. | Poinct, point, French.] 
1. The ſharp end of any inſtrument, or 


body. i 
2 The thorny point 
Of bare diſtreſs hath ta en from me the ſhew 
Of ſmooth fidelity. © Shakeſpeare's As you like its 
That bright beam, whoſe point now rais'd, 
Bore him ſlope downward. Milton. 
A pyramid reverſed may ſtand for a while upon 
its your if balanced by admirable ſkill. Temple, 
oubts if he wielded got a wooden ſpear 
Without a pint ; he look'd, the point was _ 
| — 


2, A ſtring with a tag. 
If your fon have not the day, 
For a ſilken point I'll give my baronry. Shakeſpeare, 
He hath ribbands of all colours; points more 
than all the lawyers can learnedly handle. Shakeps 
I am reſolved on two points ; 

That if one break, the other will hold; _ 

Or if both break, your gaſkins fall. Shake eare- 

King James was wont to ſay, that the duke of 
Buckingham had given him a groom of his bed- 
chamber, who could not truſs his points. Clarendon. 
. Headland ; promontory. 

: I don't ſee _ Virgil has given the epithet of 
Alta to Prochita, which is much lower than Iſchia, 
and all the points of land that lie within its neigh- 
bourhood. | Addiſine 

| 4. A ting of an epigram; a ſentence 

terminated with ſome remarkable turn 
of words or thought, : 
He taxes Lucan, who crowded ſentences to- 


_ a 


. 


. eres | et es 9 
- 7 . *g tugious to e the genus . 
To PoE T 1 Z E. V. . { poeti/er, French 5 With reeds. ant and tropes he flurs his crimes 


from poet.] To write like a poet. 


He robb d not, hut he borrow'd from the poor. Dry» 
I vexſify the truth, not poctiaae. 


Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin d, 


Donne. | 


3 


We ſometimes ſpeak of, ſpace, ot 


; Virgil, ſpeaking of Turnus and his great ſtngth, | Produc' d the point that left a ſting behind, P. 

thus Peet i. —, Hakewill. 5. An indiviſible part of ſpace. 

PoETIRESS. #. / [from Zoetris, Latin; 5 1 P 4 do ſuppoſe © 
| | ö 
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point in it at ſuch a diſtance from any part of che 
unlverſe. 3 Tote. 
6. An indiviſible part of time; a moment. 
Then neither from eternity before, 

Nor from the time when time's firſt point 5 70 
avies. 


— 


Made he all ſouls. 

7. A ſmall ſpace, 

On one ſmail point of land, 

Weary'd, uncertain, and amaz*d, we ſtand. 
Punctilio; nicety. 

We doubt not but ſuch as are not much con- 
verſant with the variety of authors, may have 
ſome leading helps to their ſtudies of points of pre- 
cedence, by this ſlight defignation. Selden. 

| Shalt thou diſpute | 
With God the points of liberty, who made 
Thee what thou art? Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
9. Part required of time or ſpace ; critical 
moment; exact place. 
How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Shakeſpeare. 
Eſau ſaid, behold I am at the point to die; and 
what profit ſhall this birthright do? Gen. xxv. 32. 


3 


8. 


— 


Democritus, ſpent with age, and juſt at the pcine |- 


of death, called for loaves of new bread, and with 
the ſteam under his noſe, prolonged his life tili a 
feaſt was paſt. | Temple. 

They follow nature in their deſires, carrying 
them no farther than ſhe directs, and leaving off 
at the point, at which exceſs would grow trouble. 
ſome, Atterbury. 


10. Degree; ſtate. | 
The higheſt point outward things can bring one 
unto, is the contentment of the mind, with which 
no eſtate is miſerable. Sidney. 
In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country 
is ſo diſtributed, that moſt of the community are 
at their eaſe, though few are placed in extraordinary 
Points of ſp'endor. We Addiſon. 
11. Note of diſtinction in writing; a ſtop. 
Commas and points they ſet exackiy right, 
And 'twere a fin to rob them of their mite. Pope. 
12. A ſpot; a part of a ſurface divided 
by ſpots ; the acę or ſiſe point. 
13. One of the degrees into which the 
circumference of the horizon, and the 


mariner's compals, is divided. 
Carve out dials point by point, 

Thereby to ſee the minutes how they run. Shokeſp. 
There aroſe ſtrong winds from the ſouth, with a 
Point eaſt, which carried us up. Bacon's New Atl. 
A ſcaman, coming before the judges of the ad- 
miralty for admittance into an office of a ſhip, was 
by one of the judges much flighted ; the judge tell- 
ing him, that he believed he could not ſay the 
points of his compaſs, LF +: Baca 

Vapours fir'd ſhe the mariner 
From what point of his compaſs to beware 
Impetuous winds. #+ 

It you tempt her, the wind of fortune 

May come about, and take another point, 
And blaſt your glories. Denbam. 
At certain periods ſtars reſume their place, 
From the ſame Point of heav n their courſe advance. 
Dryden. 
14. Particular place to which any thing 


i 


is directed. | 


Eaſt and Weſt are but reſpective and mutable 
points, according unto different longitudes or diſtant 
parts of habitation. 1 Brown. 

Let the part, which produces another part, be 
more ſtrong than that which it produces; and let 
the whole be ſeen by one point of fight. Dryden. 


The poet intended to ſet the character of Arete | 


in a fair point of light. Brcome, 
15. Particular; particular mode. 
A figure like your father, 
Arm' d al all points exactly cap-a-pe, 
| Appears before them. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Who ſetteth out prepar'd 
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Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | 
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| reaſon is mixed with thoſe huffing opisions they 
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A war upon the Turk is more worthy chan u 
any other Gentiles, in point of religion and in dike 
- of honour, _- * * Bacon. 
He had a moment's right in point of time; | 
Had I feen firſt, then his had been the crime. 


: Tp Dryden. 
With the hiſtory of Moſes, no «op 
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book in the 
world in peint of afitiquity can contend. Tillotſon. | 
Men would often ſee, what a ſmall pittance of 


are ſwelled with, with which they are ſo armed at 
all points, and with which they ſo confidently lay 
about them. . Locke. 

I have extracted out of that pamphlet a few of 
thoſe notorious falſehoods in Point of fact and rea- 
ſoning. - : Swift. 
16, An aim; the act of aiming or ſtriking. 

*** What a point your falcon made, 

And what a pitch ſhe flew above the reſt. Shakeſp. 
17. The particular thing required; the 


aim the thing points at. 
You gain your pcint, if your induſtrious art 
Can make unuſual words eaſy. Roſcommon. 
There is no creature fo contemptible, but, by 
reſolution, may gain his point. L' Eftrange. 
18. Particular; inſtance. _- | 
I' hear him his confeſſions juſtify, 
And point by point the treaſons of his maſter 
He ſhall again relate. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Thou ſhalt be as free 
As mountain winds ; but then exactly do 
All 1 of my command. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
is majeſty ſhould make a peace, or turn the 
war directly upon ſuch points, as may engage the 
nation in the ſupport of it. Temple. 
He, warn'd in dreams, his murder did foretel, 
From point to point, as aſter it befel. Dryden. 
This letter is, in every point, an admirable pat- 
tern of the preſent polite way of writing. Swift. 
19. A ſingle poſition; a ſingle aflertion ; 
a ſingle part of a complicated queſtion ; 
a ſingle part of any whole. 
Another vows the ſame z . 
A third t' a point more near the matter draws. Dan. 
Strange pꝛint and new | 
Doctrine which we would know whence learn'd. Mil. 
The company did not meddle at all with the ſtate 
point, as to the oaths ; but kept themſelves entirely 
to the church point of her independency, as to 
her purely ſpiritual authority from the ſtate. Leſley. 
Stanitays endeavours to eſtabliſh the duodecuple 
proportion, by comparing ſcripture together with 
Joſephus : but they will hardly prove his point. 
| Arbuthnct on Coins. 
There is no point wherein 1 have ſo much la- 
boured, as that of improving and poliſhing all parts 
of converſation between pertons of quality. Sit. 
The gloſs produceth inſtances that are neither 
pertinent, nor prove the point. Baker on Learning. 


20, A note; a tune. 
You, my lord archbiſhop, 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war? 
Turning your tongue divine | — 
To a loud trumpet, and a point of war. Shakeſpeare. 


21. Pointblank ; directly: as, an arrow 1s 


ſhot to the poinzb/ank, or white mark. 
This boy will carry a letter twenty mile, as eaſy 
as a cannon will ſhoot pointblanł twelve ſcore. Shak. 
The other level pointblank at the inventing of 
cauſes and axioms. | Bacon. 
Unleſs it be the cannon ball, . 5 
That ſhot i” th' air pointb/ank upright, 
Was born to that prodigious height, 
That learn'd philoſophers maintain | 
It ne'er came back. | _ Hudibras. 
The faculties that were given us for the glory 
of our maſter, are turned pointblank againſt the in- 
tention of them. - L' Eftrange. 
Eſtius declares, that although all the ſchool- 
men were for latria to be given to the croſs, yet 


— 


At all Point: like a prince, attended with a guard. 
| Drayton. 


that it is poin:blank againſt che definition, of the 
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point of vie. ' 1 
Every thing-+ about you ſhould demonſtrate a 
- careleſs deſolation; but you are rather point: de 
viſe in your accoutrements, . as loving yourſelf, 
the lover of another. ' | Shakeſpeare. 
will baffle Sir Toby, I will waſh off groſs ac- 
quaintance, I will be point de wiſe the very man. 
/ TH; 'S bak? pra Yee 
-Men's behaviour ſhould be like: their appard, 
not too ſtrait or point de wiſe, but free for-exerciſe. 


Bacon. 


To PorxT. v. a. [from the noun] 
1. To ſharpen; to forge or grind. to a 


oint. : | 

F The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of 
the greatneſs of Spain; now that fear is ſharpened 
and pointed, by the Spaniards late enterprizes upon 
the Palatinate. | acon. 
Part new grind the blunted ax, and point the 
dart. Dryden. 
What help will all my heav'nly friends afford, 
When to my breaſt I lift the pointed ſword ? Dryden. 
The two pinnæ ftand upon either fide, like the 
wings in the-petaſus of a Mercury, but riſe much: 
higher, and are more pointed. Addiſon on Italy. 

Some on pointed wood | 

Transfix'd the fragments, ſome prepar'd-the food. 
N Pope. 
2. To direct towards an object, by way 

of forcing it on the notice. . 
Alas! to make me 

A fixed figure, for the hand of ſcorn 
To point his ſlow unmeaning finger at» 


Mount Hermon, yonder ſei, each;place behold 


As I Point. | * Milton. 
3. To direct the eye or notice. 
Whoſoever ſhould be guided through his battles 


by Minerva, and pointed to every ſcene of them, 
would ſee nothing but ſubjects of ſurprize. Pope. 
4. To ſhow as by direQting the finger. 
From the great ſea, you ſhall point out for you- 
mount Hor, Numbers, xxxiv. 7. 
It will become us, as rational creatures, to fol- 
low the direction of nature, where it ſeems to point 
us out the way. Locke. 
I ſhall do juſtice to thoſe who have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in learning, and point out their 
beauties. . Audiſon. 
| Is not the elder 8 
By nature pointed out for preference? Rowe 
5. [ Pointer, French.] To direct towards 
a place: as, cannon were pointed againſt 
the fort. | 8 
6. To diſtinguiſh by ſtops or points- 
To Poix T. v. 2. | 
1. To note with the finger; to force upon 
the notice, by directing the finger to- 
wards it. With at commonly, ſome- 


times te before the thing indigitated, 
Now muſt the world p9:nt at poor Catherine, 


Sometimes we ule one finger only, as in pointing 
at any thing. Ray on the Creations: 
Who fortune's fanlt upon the poor can throw, 
Point at the tatter d coat and ragged ſhoes Dryden. 

Rouſe up for ſhame ! our brothers of Pha: alia 
Point. at their wounds, and cry atoud to battie. 


— 


2. To diſtinguiſh, words or ſentences by 
ints. a +; FF 
Fond the Jews are of their method of poin/ings 
| . | Forbes. 
3. To indicate as dogs do to ſportſmen, 
The ſubtle dog ſcow'rs with ſagacious noſe, 
Now the warm ſcent aſſures the covey near, 


4. To ſhow diſtinctly. s 
Joo point at what time the balance of power was 
þ moſt equally held between their lords and commons 
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council of Nice. Stilling fleet. 
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Shakeſpeare : 


And ſay, lo! there is mad Petruchio's wife. Sal. 


Aadiſon. 


He treads with caution, and he points with fear. Gay. 


in Rome, would perhaps admit a controverſy: Stvifr, 
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1. Sharp; having a ſharp 
A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 
: Grew gibbous from behind. 1 e 


! * en. 
2. Epigrammatical ; abounding in con- 


© Celts. 0 
Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleaſes, yet 
His moral pleaſes, not his pointed wit. Pope. 
Por nTEDLY.. adv. (From pointed. ]- In 
a pointed manner. | 
he copiouſneſs of his wit was ſuch, that 
he often writ too pointedly for his ſubject. Dryden. 
Por nTevNEss. #. %. [from pointed. 
1. Sharpneſs; pickedneſs with aſperity. 
The vicious language is vaſt and gaping, ſwelling, 
and irregular; when it contends to be high, full 
of rock, mountain, and pointedneſs. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Epigrammatical ſmartneſs. _ 

Like Horace, you only expoſe the follies of 
men; and in this excel him, that you add pointed- 
neſs of thought. N ryden. 

Por'nTEL. 2. / Any thing on a point. 
Theſe poiſes or pointes are, for the moſt part, 
little balls, ſet at the top of a ſlender alk, which 
they can move every way at pleaſure. Derbam. 
Poi NT ER. z. /. [from point.] 
1. Any thing that points. | 
Tell him what are the wheels, ſprings, pointer, 

"hammer, and bell, whereby a clock gives-notice 

of the time. | Watts. 

2. A dog that points out the game to 
ſportſmen. 

The well-taught pointer leads the way, 

The ſcent grows warm; he ſtops, he ſprings his 

prey. Gay. 

Poi x TIN Gs TOck. mn. J. [Pointing and 

faock.] Something made the object of 

I, his forlorn dutcheſs, 
Was made a wonder and a pointing ſtock 
To every idle raſcal follower. Shakeſp., Henry VI. 
Poi'nNTLESs. adj. | from point.] Blunt; 
not ſharp ; obtuſe. 
Lay that pointleſs clergy-weapon by, 
And to the laws, your ſword of juſtice, fly. Dryd. 
POFSON. . /. [ poi/on, French. |] 


1. That which deftroys or injures life 


\by a ſmall quantity, and by means 


not obvious to the ſenſes; venom. 
Themſelves were firſt to do the ill, 

Ere they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 

Like him that knew not poiſon's power to kill, 

Until, by tafting it, himſelf was ſlain. Davies. 

One gives another a cup of poiſon, but at the 

ſame time tells him it is a cordial, and ſo he drinks 

it otf and dies. South. 

2. Any thing infe&ious or malignant. 

This being the only remedy againſt the poiſon 

of ſin, we muſt renew it as often as we repeat our 

fins, that is, daily. Duty of Man. 


To Poi'soON. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


To infect with poiſon, 


Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence, 
The ſureſt guard is innocence, 
Quivers and bows and peiſon d darts 
Are only us'd by guilty hearts. Roſcommon. 


2. To attack, injure, or kill by poiſon 


wen. | 
He was ſo diſcouraged, that he poiſoned himſelf 
and died. 8 2 Mac. 


Drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat; 
They'll never poiſon you, they'll only cheat. Pope. 
3. To corrupt; to taint, ; 
The other meſſenger, 

Whoſe welcome I perceiv'd had poiſon'd mine. Sa. 
Haſt thou not 

With thy falſe arts foiſen'd his people's loyalty ? 


Notions with which the fchools had poiſoned 


Neue. C 
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» when the people were grown weary. of ill 


government. | | Davenant. 
Poi's0nN-TREE. 2. /. | texicodendron. I A 
plant. WT. Miller. 


Poi'soneR. 1. J. [from foiſon.] N 


.t. One who poiſons, 


| 


I muſt be the poi 2 
Of good Polixenes. R Shakeſpeare. 
So many miſchiefs were in one combin'd; 
So much one fingle pojs'ner coſt mankind. Dryden. 
2. A corrupter. we 


Wretches who live upon other men's ſins, the 
common poiſoners of youth, getting their very bread | 
G South. } 


Po1's0noOus. adj. [from poiſen.] Venom 


by the damnation of ſouls. 


, ous ;' having the qualities of poiſon. 
Thoſe cold ways, 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very pciſenous, 
Where the diſeaſe is violent. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Not Sirius ſhoots a fiercer flame, 
When with his pois'nous breath he blaſts the ſky. - 
| Dryden. 
A lake, that has no freſh water running into it, 
will, by heat and its ſtagnation, turn into a ſtink- 
ing rotten puddle, ſending forth nauſeous and poiſon- 
ous ſteams. | Cheyne. 


Poi's0NOUSLY. adv, [from poiſonous.] 


Venomoufly. 
Men more eaſily pardon ill things done than 


ſaid ; ſuch a peculiar rancour and venom do they | 


leave behind in men's minds, and ſo much more 
poiſonouſiy and incurably does the ſerpent bite with 
his tongue than his teeth. 1 85 


Por's0NOUSNESS. 2. . from poiſonous.] 
The quality of being poiſonous; venom- 
ouſneſs. 7 
Poi'TREL. 2. /. 
pettorale, Italian; pectorale, Latin. ] 
1. Armour for the breaſt of a worſe. Skin. 


2. A graving tool. Ainſworth. 

Poize. 2. /. | poids, French. ] 

1. Weight; force of any thing tending 
to the centre. 

He fell, as an huge rockie clift, 

Whoſe falſe foundation waves have waſh'd away 
With dreadful poize, is from the main land reft. 
Spenſer. 
When I have ſuit, 
It ſhall be full of poize and ditiiculty, 
And fearful to be granted. 
. To do't at peril of your ſoul, 
Were equal poize of fin and charity. Shakeſpeare. 

Where an equal poize of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th' event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope. Milton. 

2. Balance; equipoize; equilibrium. 

The particles that formed the earth, muſt 
convene from all quarters towards the middle, 
which would make the whole compound to reſt 
in a poixe. Bentley's Sermons. 

lis odd to ſee fluctuation in opinion ſo earneſtly 
charged upon Luther, by ſuch as have lived half 


their days in a poize between two churches, Atterb. 


3. A regulating power. | 
Men of an unbounded imagination. often want 
the poize of judgment. Dryden. 


To PolizE. v. a. | peſer, French.] 


1. To balance; to hold or place in equi- | 


ponderance. 


How nice to couch? how all her ſpeeches 
poized be? 


A nymph thus turn'd, but mended in tranſlation. 


Nor yet was earth ſuſpended in the ſky, 


Nor poiæ d did on her own foundation lie. Dryden. | 


Our nation with united int'reſt bleſt, 
Not now content to poize, ſhall ſway the reſt. Dry. 


2. To load with weight. 
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South. 


[ poietrel, poitrine, Fr. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, | 


” Sidney. | 
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1 92 As the ſands ables "09 WE. | 
| Oft Barca or Cyrene's torrid fol.. 
+ Levy'd to Gde with warring winds, and bar, 
r lighter Wings. Miltin's Paradiſe Ly, 
Where could they find another form'd ſo it. 
To paize with ſolid ſenſe a ſprightly wit? Dryden 
3. Jo be equiponderant to. el 
If the balance of our lives had not one ſcale of 
reaſon to poize another of ſenſuality, the baſene 
of our natures would conduct us to prepoſterous 
concluſions. Shakeſpeare's Orbe 
4. To weigh; to examine by the bal 
WMWWe poizing us in her defective ſcale 
Shall welgh hes to the beam. . Shakeſpeare 
He cannot fincerely conſider the ſtrength, ;,;.. 
the weight, and diſcern the evidence of the 


' Cleareft 
argumentations, where they would conclude again} 


his deſires. South, 
5. To oppreſs with weight. nl he 
PI ftrive, with troubled thoughts, to take a n 
Leſt leaden ſlumber poize me down to-morrow 
} When I ſhould mount with wings of victory. Shes, 
POKE. 3. /. [pocca, Saxon; poche, Fr.] 
A pocket ; a ſmall bag, | 
will not buy a pig in a poke, Camden's Rema; 
She faddbaly untice the ph 28 

Which out of it ſent ſuch a ſmoke, 

As ready was them all to choke, . e 
So grievous was the pother. Drayton's Nyrpbid, 
My correſpondent writes againſt maſter's gowns 

and poke ſleeves. 
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alance. 


4 Spectater. 
To POKE. v. a. [ poka, Swediſh.] To feel 


in the dark; to ſearch any thing with 
a long inſtrument. | 

If theſe preſumed eyes be clipped off, they wil 
make uſe of their protruſions or horns, and pole 
out their way as before. Brown, 


Po k ER. 2. % [from poke.] The iron 
bar with which men ſtir the fire. 
With poker fiery red 


Crack the ſtones, and melt the lead. Swift, 
If the poker be out of the way, ſtir the fre 


with the tongs. Swift. 
Po'xi1NG-STICK. 2. /. An inſtrument an- 
ciently made uſe of to adjuſt the plaits 

f the ruffs which were then worn, 
Your ruff muſt ſtand in print, and for that pur. 
poſe get poking-flicks with fair long handles, left 
they ſcorch your hands. Wet; 
Middleton's Blurt Maſter Conſtable, a Comedy, 1602. 
Pins and poting-fticks of ſteel, Shakeſpeare. 
PO'LAR. adi. [ polaire, French; from 
ole.) Found near the pole; lying near 


ing to the pole, | 

| As when two pe/ar winds, blowing adverſe 

Upon the Cronian ſea, together drive 

Mountains of ice. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
N 

If any ſuffer on the polar coaſt, 

® he rage of Arctos, and eternal froſt. Prior. 

Pol ARITY. 2. J. from polar. ] Tendency 

to the pole. . 


This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity 
and defect of a loadſtone, might touch a needle 
any where. 

Po'LaRY. adj. [ felaris, Latin.) Tending 
to the pole; having a direction toward 
the poles. PER IP 1 
Irons, heated red hot, and cooled in the meri- 
dian from North to South, contract a polary 
power. 5 Browns 


POLE. 3. J ¶ polus, Latin; pole, Fr.] 


either of the points on which the world 
| turns. a - vol | 
From the centre thrice to the utmoſt pole. Milt. 
From pole to pole 
The forky lightnings flaſh, the roaring * 
e ö | | 


c 2, [Pole, 


Brown's Vulgar Erreurs - 


1. The extremity of the axis of the earth; 
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2. rPole, Saxon; pal, pau, French; halo, 


Italan and Spaniſh 3 pale, Latin.] A 


long ſtaff. 


A long ole, fruck- upon gravel in the bottom 


of the water, maketh a ſound. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. | 


If after ſome diſtinguiſh d leap, | 
He drops his pole, and feems to flip; 
Straight gath'ring all his active ſtrength, , 
Ke riſes hjgher, half his length. 


* 


Prior. 


dered tö arm long poles with ſharp hooks, 
—_ they took hold of the tackling which 
held the mainyard to the maſt, then rowing the 


ſhip, they cut the tackling, and brought the main- 
yard by the board. a Arbuthnot on Coins. 
A tall piece of timber erected. 

: Wither'd is the garland of the war, 


8 * ; P O L , 
PoE HTAR. n./. [pole and Har. ] 5 
1. A ſtar near the pole, by which naviga- 


cy noſure; lodeſtar. 


If a pilot at ſea cannot ſee the polar, let him 
ſteer his courſe by ſuch ſtars as beſt appear to him. 


| King Charles. 
I was failing in a vaſt ocean without other help 
than the pol/-tar of the ancients. Dryden. 


2. Any guide or direQor. 
PO'LEY-MOUNTAIN. . /. [ polium, Lat.] 
A plant. | iller. 
POLICE. . J. [French.)] The regula- 
tion and government of a city or coun- 
try, ſo far as regards the inhabitants. | 


ö 


tors compute their northern latitude; 


| 
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I confider an human ſoul w'thont education, 


like marble in the quarry, which ſhews none of its 
inherent beauties, till the ſkill of the peliſber fetciies 
out the colours. ee 
POLITE. adj. [ politus, Latin,] 
1. Gloſſy ; ſmooth. 4 $64 10 $47 
Some of them are diaphanous, ſhining, and 
polite 3 others not polite, but as if powdered over 
with fine iron duſt. Weodewarcd. 
If any ſort of rays, falling on the p2/ite ſurface 
of afy pellucid medium, be reflected back, the 
fits of eaſy reflection, Which they have at the point 
of reflex ion, ſhall ſtill continue to return. . Newton. 
The edges of the ſand holes, being worn away, 
there are left all over the glaſs 7 numberleſs com- 
pany of very little convex polite rifings like waves. 
Newton's Optics. 
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The ſoldier's pole is fall'n. Sbak. Antony and Cleop. 
Live to be the ſhow and gaze o' th' time: 

We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 

Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 

Here may you ſee the tyrant. Shakeſpeare. 
Their houſes poles ſet round meeting together 

In the top, and covered with ſkins. | Heylyn. 


4. A meaſure of length containing five 
yards and an half. | 
This ordinance of tithing them by the pole is 

not only fit for the gentlemen, but alſo the noble- 


Spenſer . 


Po'LIiCED. adj. [from police.] Regu- 
_ lated; formed into a regular courſe of 
adminiſtration. | | Pa 

Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or 
indign to, govern, it is a juſt cauſe of war for an- 
other nation, that is civil or policed, to ſubdue 
them. Bacon s Holy War. 

Po Lier. 1. J. [ ToAele 3 politia, Latin. ] 
1. The art of government, chiefly with 
re ſpect to foreign powers. 


2. Elegant of manners. | 
A nymph of quality admires our knight, 
Fe marries, bows at court, and grows pelite. Pope. 
PoLi'TELY. adv. | from polite. ] With 
elegance of manners; genteelly. 
Poti'TzNEss. #. / [| folitefſe, French; 
from polite, ] Elegance of manners; 
gentility ; good breeding. | 
I have ſeen; the dulleſt men aiming at wit, and 
others, with as little pretenſions, affecting fit,, 
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men. ; 2. Art; prudence ; management of affairs; | in manners and diſcourſe. | Swiff. 
Every pole ſquare of mud, twelve inches deep, is ſtratagem. | As in ſmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, | ; 
worth ſix pence a pole to fling out. Mortimer. | The policy of that purpoſe is made more in the So wit is by politeneſs keeneſt ſet. Young. f 


5. An inſtrument of meaſuring. 
A peer of the realm and a counſellor of ſtate are 
not to be meaſured by the common yard, but by 
the pole of ſpecial grace. Bacon. 
To Pol E. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
furniſh with poles. 
Begin not to pole your hops. Mortimer. 
Po'LEAXE. 2. J. | pole and axe.] Anu axe 
fixed to a long pole. 


To beat religion into the brains with a poleaxe, 


marriage, than the love of the parties. Shakeſpeares.: 
If it be honour in your wars to ſeem 
The ſame you ate not, which for your beſt ends 
You call your policy; how is't leſs or worle, 
But it ſhall hold companionſhip in peace 
With honour as in war. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
If ſhe be curſt, it is for policy, 
Shakeſpeare. 


PoLI' TICAL, adj, Leg.] 
| 1. Relating to politicks; relating to the 
adminiſtration of publick affairs; civil. 
In the Jewiſh ſtate, God was their political prince 
and ſovereign, and the judges among them were as 
much his deputies, and did repreſent his perſon, as 
now the judges do the perſons of their ſeveral princes 
in all other nations. Kettlewell, 
More true political wiſdom may be learned from 
this fingle book of proverbs, than from a thouſand 


For ſhe's not froward, but modeſt. 
The beſt rule of policy, is to prefer the doing of 
juſtice before all enjoyments, King Charles. 
The wiſdom of this world is ſometimes taken 


is to' offer victims of human blood. Howel. "By ae l; d 7 3 Machiavels. © Rogers. 
One hung a poleaxe at his ſaddle. bow, | 8 poll paris 33 2 py c e 2. Cunnin g 3 ſkilful. 
And one a heavy mace to ſtun the foe. Dryden. | 


advantage. 


South. 
3. [Poliga, Spaniſh.] 


A warrant for 
money in the publick funds; a ticket. 
To POLISH. v. a. | polio, Latin; polir, 
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Po LECAT. a. J. | Pole or Poliſb cat, becauſe 
they abound in Poland. ] The fitchew ; 
a ſtinking animal. | 
* Pelecats ? there are fairer things than polecats. Sb. 


PoL1 TICALLY. adv. [from 1 * 
1. With relation to publick adminiſtra- 


— 


2 = — 


tion. 
2. Artfully ; politickly. 


— 
— — 


W's: 

| | 1 

i French.] The Turks politically mingled certain Janizaries, . 
Out of my door, you witch! you hag! you . BIS harquebuſiers, with their horſemen. 4 n $440.86 
polecat ! Bog ws wb I'll conjure you. Shakeſp. | 1+ To ſmooth ; to brighten by attrition ; Po; l ric PG Pe: , = ; WERE ; Do iN | | | 
She, at a pin in the wall, hung like a polecat to gloſs. \ 4 a 11 : le 1 * 81 aa 
in a warren, to amuſe them. L'Eſirange. He ſetteth to finiſh his work, and foliſpeth it per- Pratender to politics. 5 Was 14 4 i 
How ſhould he, harmleſs youth, | | fectly. 1 | Eecl. q There are quacks of all forts 3 as bullies, * 15 1 
Who kill'd but pclecats, learn to murder men? Gay. Pygmalion, with fatal art, | dants, hypocrites, empiricks, law Jobbers, and poli- . 4 
Po'LEbavy. 2. /. A ſort of coarſe cloth. | Poljp'd the form that ſtung his heart. Granville, ticaſter 8 | L' Eftrange. 1 ' Kar 
. Ainſworth. 2. To make elegant of manners. PoLiT1i ClAN. 1. J. [ politicien, French. ] iN 10-4 
Your poledawy wares will not do for me. Tewel. | Studious they appear a 1. One verſed in the arts of government; „ 

Of arts that p«///þ life, inventors rare. Milton. one ſkilled in politicks. | 


PoLE Mick. verſial; diſputative. 
— Among all his labours, although polemick diſ- 


courſes were otherwiſe moſt uneaſy, as engaging to 
converſe with men in paſſion. * F. a kind of ſteel, which would goliſh almoſt as white 


I have had but little reſpite from theſe polemica/ |. and bright as ſilver. | | Bacon. 
exerciſes, and, notwithſtanding all the rage and POLIS H. 7. + . poliſſure, French; 


To Po'LisH. v. 2. To anſwer to the act 


of poliſhing; to receive a gloſs. 
It is reported by the ancients, that there was 


x” EW af 


| Get thee glaſs eyes, * 

And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem 

To ſee things thou doſt not. Shakeſp. Xing Lear. 
And tt be any way, it muſt. be with valour ; 

for policy I hate: I had as lief be a Browniſt as a 

Politicians Shakeſpeare. 
Although I may ſeem leſs a politician to men, yet 

I need no ſecret diſtinctions nor evafions before 

God. 4 King Charlies. 
While emp'rick politicians uſe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat, 

You boldly ſhow that ſkill which they pretend, 

And work by means as noble as your end, Dryden. 


— 


— - 


malice of the adverſaries of our church, I fit down from the verb. 


contented, | Stilling fleet. | _ n i 1 | 
The nullity of this diftinQion has been Bal [. 15 8 gloſs; brightneſs given by 
rition. 


- ſhewn by moſt of our ick writers of the proteſt- | 
IK 1 Not to mention what a huge column of granite 


ant church, | South. * 
The beſt method to be uſed with theſe polemica! | Coſt in the quarry, only conſider the great difficulty 
of hewing it into any form, and of giving it the 


ladies, is to ſhew them the ridiculous fide of their 


— — 


cauſe, 22 due turn, proportion, and ph. Addiſon on Italy. Coffee, which makes the politician wiſe, 
P , * 2 | Another priſm of cleager glaſs and better poliſſß And ſee through all things with his half-ſhut e 
RR CK #. J. Diſp nant mne ſeemed free from veins. Newton's 0 l. Sent up in vapours to the baron's brain 4 
Each ane e | 2. Elegance of manners. | New ſtratagemia, the radiant lock to gain. Pope. | 
Came whip and ſpur. 7 ee. Pepe. What are theſe wond rous civiliſing arts, 2. A man of artifice ; one of deep contri- | 


This Roman poliſp, and this ſmooth behaviour, 
That render man thus tractable and tame? Addiſ. 
Po'LISHABLE. adj. [ from poliſb.] Capable 
of being poliſhed. Ba uf 
PoLisHER. . / [from poliſh.) The per- 
ſon or inſtrument chat gives a gloſs. 


Vance. Tk, 
Your ill-meaning politician lords, Hy > 

Under pretence of bridal friends and gueſts, 

Appointed ts await me thirty ſpies. Men. 
lt a man ſucceeds in any attempt, though under- 

took with never ſo much raſhneſs, his ſucceſs ſhall 

bb | vouch him a politician, and good luck ſhall paſs for 


POLE MOSCOPE. n. J. [ne and Cronic.] 
In opticks, is a kind of crooked or ob- 
1que perſpective laſs, contri ved for ſee- 
ing objects that do not lie directly be- 

e the eye. Dia. 
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1. Political; civil. In this ſenſe political 
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deep contrivance; for give any one fortune, and! 


he thail be thought a wiſe man. South. 


PO'LITICK. adj. Lrenchabe. 


is almoſt always uſed, except in the 


phraſe body folirick. ; | 
Virtuouſly and wiſely acknowledging, that he 
with his people made all but one politick body, 
whereof himſelf was the head; even ſo cared for 
them as he would for his own limbs. Sidney. 
No civil or polirick conſtitutions have been more 
celebrated than his by the beſt authors. 
2. Prudent; verſed in affairs. 
This land was famouſly enrich'd 
Wit! politick grave counſel ; then the king | 
Had virtuous uncles. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
3. Artful; cunning. In this ſenſe poli- 


tical is not uſed. | | 
I have trod a meaſure ; I have flattered a lady; 
I have been pelitick with my friend, ſmooth with 
mine enemy. Shakeſpeare. 
Authority followeth old men, and favour youth ; 
but for the moral part, perhaps youth will have 
the preheminence, as age hath for the politick. Bac. 
No leſs alike the politick and wiſe, | 
All ly flow things, with circumſpective eyes; 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 
| Pope. 
PO'LITICKLy. adv. from politick.) Art- 
fully; cunningly. - 
Thus have I politickly begun my reign, 
And 'tis my hope to end ſucceſsfully. Shakeſpeare. 
"Tis politickly done, | 
To ſend me packing with an hoſt of men. Shakeſp. 
The dutcheſs hath been moſt politickly em- 
ployed in ſharpening thoſe arms with which ſhe 
ſubdued you, Popes 
Po'LiTiCxs.” 2. . [ 83 French; 
new. | The ſcience of government; 
the art or practice of adminiſtring pub- 


lick affairs. | 
Be pleas'd your politicks to ſpare, | | 
I'm old enough, and can myſeif take care. Dryden. 
It would be an everlaſting reproach to politicks, 
ſhould ſuch men overturn an eſtabliſhment formed 
by the wiſeſt laws, and ſupported by the ableſt 
heads. N Addiſon. 
Of crooked counſels and dark politics. Pope. 
Po'LITURE. #. /. | politure, French.] The 

gloſs given by the act of poliſhing. 
PO'LITY. #4 DLT j. A form of 
government; civil conſtitution. | 
Becauſe the ſubject, which this poſition con- 
cerneth, is a form of church government or church 
felity, it behoveth us to conſider the nature of the 
church, as is requiſite for men's more clear and 
plain underſtanding, in what reſpect laws of polity 
or government are neceſſary thereunto. Iosker. 
The polity of ſome of our neighbours hath not 
thought it beneath the publick care, to promote 
and reward the improvement of their own language. 
Locke on Education. 


POLL. . /. [ olle, pol, Dutch, the top.] 
1. The head. 
Look if the withered elder hath not his p0// 
clawed like a parrot. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. A catalogue or liſt of perſons; a re- 
giſter of heads. 
Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procur d, 
Set down by th' poll. Shakeſpeare's Ceriolanus. 
The muſter file, rotten and ſound, amounts not 
to fifteen thouſand poll. | Shakeſpeare. 


— 


N 


3. A fiſh called generally a chub. A 
chevin. 

To POLL. v. 4. [from the noun.] | 
1. To lop the top of trees. 


The oft cutting and polling of hedges conduces 


| 2+ In this ſenſe is uſed pelled ſheep. 1 


Temple. 5 


| Po'LLENGER. =. /. Bruſhwood. This 


- 


May thy woods oft poll d, yet ever wear 
A greens, and, when ſhe liſt, a golden hair. Donne. 


Pol;ed ſheep, that is ſheep without horns, are 
reckoned the beft breeders, becauſe the ewes yean 
the polled lamb with the leaſt danger. Mortimer. 
3. To cut off hair from the head; to 
* ſhort ; to ſhear. $ 

Neither ſhall they ſhave, only poll their heads. 

4. To mow z to crop. | 

He'll go and ſowle the porter of Rome gates by 
th* ears: he will mow down all before him, and 
leave his paſſage poll d. Shakeſpeare. 
5, To plunder ; to ſtrip; to pill. 

They will po// and ſpoil ſo outrageouſly, as the 
very enemy cannot do much worſe. Sperſer on Irel. 
Take and exact upon them the wild exactions, 
coignie, livery, and ſorehon, by which they p and | 
utterly undo the poor tenants. Spenſer on Ireland. 
He told the people, that ſubſidies were not to 
be granted nor levied for wars in Scotland; for 
that the law had provided another courſe by ſervice 
of eſcuage, much leſs when war was made but a pre- 
tence to poll and pill the people. Bacon. 
Neither can juſtice yield her fruit with ſweet- 
neſs, amongſt the briars and brambles of catching | 
and pslling clecks and miniſters. Bacon. 
6. To take a liſt or regiſter of perſons. 
7. Toenter one's name in a liſt or regiſter, 
Who ever brought to his rich daughter's bed, 
The man that pol d but twelve pence for his head? 
| Dryden. 
8. To inſert into a number as a voter, 
In folemn conclave fit, devoid of thought, 

And pol! for points of faith his truſty vote. Ticket. 
Po'LLARD, #. /. | from poll. 

1. A tree lopped. 

Nothing procureth the laſting of trees ſo much 

as often cutting; and we ſee all overgrown trees are 
- pollards or dottards, and not trees at their full 

eight. Bacon, 


2. A clipped coin, | 


1 
4 


The ſame king called in certain counterfeit | 


pieces coined by the French, called p-/lards, crocars 
and roſaries. | Camden. 


3+ The chub fiſh. Ainſworth. . 
Po'LLEN. #. J. A fine powder, com- 
monly underſtood by the word farina; 
as alſo a ſort of fine bran. Bailey. 


ſeems to be the meaning of this obſolete 
word, | * 
Lop for the fewel old pollexger grown, 
That hinder the corne or the graſſe to be mown. 
Tuſfer. 
Po'LLER. 2. J. [from poll. h 
1. Robber; pillager; plunderer, 

The poller and exacter of fees juſtifies the re- 
ſemblance of the - courts of juſtice to the buſh, 
whereunto while the ſheep flies for defence, he 
| loſes part of the fleece. | Bacon's Eſſays. 

2. He who votes or polls, | 
Po'LLEviL. 2. J. [oll and ewil.] 


Pollewil is a large ſwelling, inflammation or im- 


between the ears towards the mane. Farrier's Dif. 

Po'LLOCK. . /. 
of fiſh. 

The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with ſhellfiſh, ſea- 

hedgehogs, ſcallops ; pilcherd, herring and f ollick. 

5 areTww. 


To POLLU'TE. v. 4. D polluo, Latin; 
polluer, French.] © 


1. To make unclean, in a religious ſenſe; 


OY Ks: ; 
Hot and peeviſh vows ' 
Are polluted offerings,. more abhorr'd 


Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. Shaheſpeare. 


poſthume in the horſe's poll or nape of the neck, juſt 


M | 2 ; | 
P 0 E 
' ©. + She wooes the gentle air, 


3. To corrupt by mixtures of ill 


To hide her guilty front with innocent ſnow 
- And on her naked ſhame, | 1 


Pollute with ſinful blame, + 


The faintly veil of maiden white to throw, Mili 


moral or phyſical. | Sima 


Envy you.my praiſe, and would deſtroy 
With grief my pleaſures, and pollute my joy ? 94 


4. Milton uſes this word in an un | 
* conſtruction. 7 Tun 


Polluted from the end of his creation. 


PoLLu TEDNEss. . J. [from *- 


Defilemenr ; 


the ſtate of bei | 
luted. 2h $44, eing pol. 


PoLLu'TER. . . [from pollute.] Defier, 


corrupter. 
Ey'n he, the king of men, 
Fell at his threſhold, and the ſpoil ef Troy 

The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. Dryd. Are, 


PoLLu'TION. . /. | pollution, French; 


pollutio, Latin. 


1. The act of defilin 


The contrary to — is pollution, which 


happens in churches by homicide, and burying a 


[ acellus niger. } A kind | 


2. The fate of being defied ; deflemen 


Poly"camisT. 2. J. 


much to their laſting. Bacen's Natural Hiſt.ry. 


| . 


2, To taint with guilt. 
. 


g 


- excommunicated perſon in the church. 4 lf, 
Their tri 


pollution brings 
Upon the temple. F 


Milton. 


Po'LTRON. 2. /. [ pollice truncate, fron 


the thumb cut off; it being once a 
praftice of cowards to cut off their 
* thumbs, that they might not be com- 
pelled to ſerve in war. Sanna. 
Menage derives it from the Italian jul. 
tro, a bed; as cowards feign themſelveʒ 
ſick a-bed : others derive it from po 
or poltro, a young unbroken korſe.] A 


coward ; a nidgit; a ſcoundrel. 
Pacience is for poltrons. Shateſpeare 
They that are bruis'd with wood or fiſts, 
And think one beating may for once 
Suffice, are cowards and poltrons. Hudibras, ' 
For who but a poltron poſſeſs'd with fear, 
Such haughty inſolence can tamely bear? Dryden, 
Po LY. n. J. ¶ polium, Latin.] An herb. 
| Ainſworth, 


|Po'LY. [. A prefix often found in 


the compoſition of words derived from 
the Greek, and intimating multitude: 
as, polygon, a figure. of many angles; 
fFolypus, an animal with many feet. 
PuLyYacou'sTICK. adj. [ and ants.) 
Any thing that multiplies or magnils 
ſounds. | _ Dia, 
PoLYa"nTHOS. 2. , [ag and dis- 
A plant. | 
The daiſy, primroſe, violet darkly blue, 
And polyanthos of unnumber'd dyes. _ Done. 
PoLYEDRICAL, Z adj. [from x 
PoLYE DROUS, | Folyedre, Fr.] * 
ing many ſides. | 
The e particles may be ſpherical, ellp- 
tical, cylindrical, polyedrical, and ſome very e, 
gular; and according to the nature of theſe, 
the ſituation of the lucid body, the light _— 
variouſly affected · By 
A tubercle of a pale brown'ſpar, had the er 
ſurface covered with ſmall polyedrous cryſtals, pe n 
lucid, with a caſt of yellow. Woedwaris 
. . . [from pobgary! 
One that holds the lawfulneſs ot mole 
wives than one at a time. 


| POLY"GAMY. ». / [pohgenie, Frent 


mnoavyauia. | Plurality of wives. F 
N ] the having more wives chan os 
once. ; | N 1 
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They allow no polygony : they have ordained, | 


that none do intermarry or contract, until a month 
0 be paſt from their firſt interview. f N Bacon. 
- He lived to his death in the fin of polygamy, 
without any particular repentance. © Perkins. 
Chriſtian religion, prohibiting polygamy, is more 
azrecable to the law of nature, that is, the law of 
God, than Mahometiſm that allows it; for one 
man, his having many wives by law, ſignifies no- 
thing, unleſs there were many women ito one man 
in nature alſo . | Graunt. 
Po'LYGLOT. @dj. | m\vyMwrt®- ; polyglotte, 
French.] Having many languages. 
The polyglo! or linguiſt is a learned man. Havel. 
PO'LYGON. 2. /. | polygone, Fr. now, 
and youive] A. figure of many angles. 


He began with a ſingle line; he joined two lines | 


in an angle, and he advanced to triangles and ſquares, 
polygons and circles. Watts. 


PoLY cONAL. adj. | from polygon. ] Hav- 
ing many angles. 
Po'LYGRAM. #. J. [re and yeaumn.] 
A figure conſiſting of a great number 
of lines. 4 0 Di#. 
PoLY GRAPHY. . /. bags: and yeah 3 
polygraphie, Fr.] The art of writing 
in ſeveral unuſual manners of cyphers ; 
as alſo decyphering the ſame. Di#. 
Pol LOG Y. 3. ſc [x and J. 
Talkativeneſs. fy: Did. 
Pol MAT HY. #: . [rede and Hd, San. 
The knowledge of many arts and 
ſciences; alſo an acquaintance with 
many different ſubjeQs. Dis. 
PoLYPHO'NISM. #. J. [ve and pass.] 
Multiplicity of ſound. © 


The paſſages relate to the diminiſhing the ſound 
of his piſtol, by the rarity of the air at that great 


.aſcent into the atmoſphere, and the magnifying the | 


' ſound by the polyphoniſms or repercuſſions of the 
rocks and caverns. Dierbam. 


PoLYPE"TALOUS. adj. [Tov; and tra- 


.] Having many petals. | 
Po'Lypopy, 2. /. | polypodium, Latin. ] 
A plant. Pp | | 
Polypody is a capillary plant with oblong jagged 
leaves, having a middle rib, which joins them to 
the ſtalks running through each diviſion. Miller. 
A kind of poly pedy groweth out of trees, though 
it windeth not. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Po Lrrous. adj. from polypus.] Having 
the nature of a polypus; having many 
feet or roots. | 
If the veſſels drive back the blood with too 
great a force upon the heart, it will produce poly- 
Pous concretions in the ventricles of the heart, 
eſpecially when its valves are apt to grow rigid. 
| Net Arbutbnot. 
PO'LYPUS. n. /. [nowme;;, polype, 77. 
1. Polypus ſignifies any thing in genera 
with many roots. or feet, as a ſwelling 
in the noſtrils ; but it is likewiſe applied 
to a tough concretion of grumous blood 
1n the heart and arteries. Quincy. 
The polypus of the noſe is ſaid to be an ex- 
creſcence of fleſh, ſpreading its branches amongſt 
the laminæ of the os ethmoides, and through the 
cavity of one or both noſtrils... ' Sharp. | 
The juices of all auſtere vegetables, which coagu- 
late the ſpittle, being mixed with the blood in 
- the veins, form palypuſſes in the heart. Arbuthnot. 
2. A ſea animal with many feet. 
The polypus, from forth his cave 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws are ſtuck with ſtones. Pope. 


Po'Lyscops. x. / [ Toxvg and Cute A 


| multiplying glaſs, ia. | 
re 1. J. LPolyſpaſte, Fr.] Al 
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machine conſiſting of many pullies. Dig. 
PoLYsPERMOVUS. adj. [#w; and Cv | 


Thoſe plants are thus called, which 
have more than four ſeeds ſucceeding | 
each flower, and this without any cer- 

tain order or number.. Quincy. 
PoLYsSYLLA'BICAL. adj, [from poly/yl- 

lable.) Having many ſyllables ; per- 

taining to a polyſyllable. 5 


Polyſyllabical echoes are ſuch 
ſyllables or words diſtinctly. Dic. 


POLYSY'LLABLE. ». /. Le and 
(c; polyſyllable, French.] A word 
of many ſyllables. , 

In a Fe word conſider to which ſyllable 


the emphaſis is to be given, and in each ſyllable to 
which letter. Holder. 


Your high nonſenſe bluſters and makes a noiſe ; 
it ſtalks upon' hard words, and. rattles through 
polyſyllables. | ; ; Addiſon. | 

PoLYSY'NDETON. 2. J. [Too] A 
figure of rhetotick by which the copu- 
lative is often repeated: as, I came, 
and ſaw, and overcame. | 

PoryYTHE'ISM. #. J. | 9a; and g; poly- 
thei/me, Fr. The doctrine of plurality 

of gods. 

The firſt author of polytheiſm, Orpheus, did 
plainly aſſert one ſupreme God. Stilling fleet. 


as repeat many | 


PoLYTHE'1ST. . J. | Tov; and bee; poly- 
the, French.] One that holds plurality | 


of gods. 
Some authors have falſely made the Turks poly- 
theifls. © Duncemb.. 


Pon cg, u. J. | pomateum, Lat.] The 


droſs of cyder preſſings. Die. 
Poma'creous. adj. [from pomun, Latin.] 
Conſiſting of apples. 
Autuma paints 
Auſonian hills with grapes, whilſt Engliſh plains 
Bluſh with pomaceeus harveſts breathing ſweets. 
| | Pips. 
PoM ADE. u. /. | pomade, French; pomado, 
Italian.] A fragrant ointment. 
Po MAN DER. 1. J. | pomme d'ambre, Fr.] 
A ſweet ball; a perfumed ball or 
wder. | 
I have ſold all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit 


ſtone, not a ribbon, . glaſs, pomander, or browch to | 


keep my pack from faſting. Sbateſpeare. 
The ſacred Virgin's- well, her moſs moſt ſweet } 
and rare, | 
Againſt inſectious damps for pomander to wear. 
Drayton. 
They have in phyſick uſe of pomander and knots 
of powders for drying of rheums, comferting of 
the heart, and provoking of ſleep. Bacon. 
POMA'TUM. n. /. Latin,] An oint- 
I gave him a little pomatum to dreſs the ſcab. 
Ho 1 ," Wijeman. 
To Powe. v. 2. | jommer, French.] To 
grow to a round head like an apple. Did. 
PoMECi'TRON. 2. / [| pome and citron,] 
A A citron apple. Did. 
PoMEGRA'NATE. 2. J. | pomum granatum, 
Latin.] "2 „ 
1. The tree. | „ oy | : N 
The flower of the pomegranate conſiſts of many 
leaves placed in a circular order, which expand 
in form of a roſe, whoſe bell-ſhaped multifid 
flower-cup afrerwards becomes a globular fruit, 
having a thick, ſmoeth, brittle rind, and is divided 
into ſeveral cells, which contain oblong hardy ſeeds, 
ſurrounded with a ſoft pulp. Miller. 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; 


| 1. A round ball or knob. 


12 


Nightly me ünge on yon pemegranate tree. Shakeſp. 


7 
- 


8 


Nor on its fender twigs + 


— 


Low bending be the full pomegranate ſcorn'd. 


| Thomſon. 
Po'MEROY. + * /. A fort of apple. 
| Po'MEROYAL: f © Ainſworth, 


Pour EROS. adj. [ fomifer, Latin.] A 


term applied to plants which have the 
largeſt fruit, and are covered with thick 
hard rind, by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the bacciferous, which 


have only a thin ſkin over the fruit. 

All pomiferous herbs, pumpions, melons, gourds, 
and cucumbers, unable to ſupport themſelves, are 
either endued with a faculty of twining about 


others, or with claſpers and tendrils whereby they. 


catch hold of them. Ray on the Creation 
Other fruits contain a great deal of cooling 
viſcid juice, combined with a nitrous ſalt; ſuch 
are many of the low pomiferous Kind, as cucumbers 
and pompions. 8 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Po'MMEL. #. /. | pomeau, French; omo, 
Italian; appel van fwarrd, Dutch. ] 
l 
Like pommeli round of marble clearr,r 
Where azur'd veins well mixt appear. Sidney. 
Huram finiſhed the two pillars and the gommeli, 
and the chapters which were on the top of the two 
pillars, "41 2 Cbronicles. 


2. The knob that balances the blade of 
the ſword, | 1 

His chief enemy offered to deliver the pummel of 

his ſword in token of yielding. Sidney. 

3. The protuberant part of the ſaddle 
before. | | * xx" oh 

The ftarting ſteed was ſeiz'd with ſudden fright, 
And bounding,, o'er the pommel caſt the knight. 


Boden. 
To Po uMEL. v. a. ber- word being 


to come from pommeler, French, to va- 
riegate.] To beat with any thing thick 


or bulky; to beat black and blue v to 


bruiſe; to punch. g. | 
Pour. . J. | pompa, Latin. ] fon 
1. Splendour; pride. ö 
Take phyſick, pomp, 

Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel. Sha. 
2. A proceſſion of ſplendour and oſtenta- 
tion. N 

The bright pomp aſcended . jubilant. Milton. 
All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart; 
Of your own pomp yourſelf the greateſt part. Dryd. 
Such a numerous and innocent multitude, cloath- 
ed in the charity of their benefaQors, was a more 
beautiful expreſſion of joy and thankſgiving, than 
could have been exhibited by all the pomps of a 
Roman triumph. | > Addiſon's Guardian. 
Po'mPHOLYX. #. . | 
Pempholyx is a White, light, and very friable 
ſubſtance, found in cruſts adhering to thie domes of 
the furnaces and ts the covers of the large cru. 
cibles, in_which braſs is made either from a mix- - 
ture of copper and lapis calaminaris, or of copper i 
and zink. f | Hill. 
Po'mpion. 2. / | pompon, French.] A 
pumkin. A fort of large fruit. Dic. 
Po'MPiRE. 2. /. ¶ pomum and pyrus, Lat.] 
A ſort of pearmain. Ainſwortb. , 
PO'MPOUS. 2%. [ pomperx; Fr.] Splen- 
did; magnificent; gran. 
What ' flatt'ring .. ſcenes our 
wrought, C5 
Rome's pompous glories riſing to our thought. Pope. 
An inſcription in the ancient way, plain, pomp- 
ous, yet modeſt, will be beſt. Atterbury to Pope. 
Po'MPOUSLY. adv. | from pompous.) Mag- 
nificently; ſplendidly, xy. 
ö Yy Whate er 
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wand'ring fancy © 
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2. The fruit. £ ; l 1 1 
In times paſt they dyed ſcarlet with the ſeed of . 
a @ pemegranates  _ * Peacham on Drawings | 
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W ahbitions na 


| She fowpouſly diſplays before their Nr che. | 
Po'mrousnEess. . . [from bet. T Lain. 5 * amiſs 
: Magnificence; ſplendour; ſhowineſs; 1. Hen 4, wag ty. Tere ot Ae by » herald the new | 
1 * cke Heſs P 5 '| 71 is more difficult to make gold, which is the | ae 1 rather 0 defiance than pub. 15 
| "Thi Ragith and French Rr authority is as much fue, 
| 1a u 
| Vith metaphors, or by the zompouſneſs of the whole | via verſa, to pa filver of lead or quickithier) | the regal, as the ſun is greater than 8 
pbraſe wear off any littleneſs that appears in the | both which are more ponderous than filver. Bacon. | Bake 
particular parts. Addiſon. | His pond'reus ſhield behind him caſt. Milton. | Splendid; magnilicent. | 
Pon pb. z. if [ſuppoſed to be the ſame Upon laying a weight in one of the ſcales, in- Thus did 1 keep my perſon freſh and new, 
with pound; pindan, Saxon, to ſhut ſcribed eternity, though I threw in that of time, | My preſence, like a robe pontifical, | 
ſ, 6 1 ke of roſperity, affliction, wealth, and poverty, which] Ne'er ſeen; but wonder'd at. Shakeſp, Henry 
up. ] A ſmall pool or lake of water ; med very pongerens, they were not able to ſtir the F d B 70 | 
a baſon ; water not running or emitting | oppofite balance. $5Y uy a From ons and Facio.] . Bridge. build. 


- any ſteam. | Becauſe all the parts of an undiftributed 2 | 10g. bis ſenſe is, 1 believe. Peculiar 
In the midſt of all the place was a fair pond, | of equal gravity, or gradually placed according to | to Milton, and per haps was 282 ag 
whoſe ſhaking cryſtal was a perfe&t mirror to all .the difference of it, any concretion, that can be an equivocal ſatire on po 


. , 
the other beauties, ſo that it bare ſhew of two ſuppoſed to be naturally made in ſuch a fluid, muſt | Now had they brought the ek * rous art 
1 ardens. f Sid de all over of a ſimilar gravity, or have the more | Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
l Through bogs and mires, and oft through pond pomderous parts nearer to its baſis. Bentley. Over the vex d abyſs. Milton's P aradiſe Left, 
fi or pool, 2. Important; momentous. - " [PonTreicai. =. J. [ pontifiate, Latin. 
* There ſwallow'd up. . Mitton's P aradiſe Left. If your more f onderous and ſettled project A book cen taining rites and cere 
f Had marine bodies been found in only one place, May ſuffer alteration, I'll peint you h eccleſiaſtical. moni 
| it might have been ſuſpected, that the ſea was, | Where you ſhall have receiving ſhall become you. | 
8 Yo f What the Greek: and Latin churches did 
what the Caſpian is, a great poad or lake, confined Shakeſpeare. || ma 
to one part. rms 3. Forcibte; froygly Impul6ye iP | ""_ ot pantificals, comtalning- the forms for con- 
His buildi town i Warte Seuth, 
His pond an oc Go - 1 Mis — 1 q aro e ee | Imagination hath more force upon things living, | By the pontifical, no altgr is to be conſecrated 
0 Wakes. * e 8 than things inanimate; and upon light and ſubtile | without reliques. Stilling fer. 
ob ſolete dat d. PO I * IPC} motions, than upon motions vehement or 3 Pox ri; FICALLY. adv, [from Pont ifcal. 
% cone 
O my liege lord, the god of my life, [ Impatient of her load, rn 


Pleaſeth you pond your ſuppliant's plaint. $ er. And lab'ring underneath the fendt rau: god, Poxrieicarz. 1. J. | pon ific at, Fr ench ; 
o PONDER. v. a. [ pondero, Latin. To] The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, pontificatus,. Lat. ] Lab 3 popedom. 


weigh mentally; to conſider; to attend. With far ſuperior force he preſs d. Dryden. He turned hermit in the view of being advanced 
Mary kept all theſe things, and pondered. them Preſs'd with the pond raus blow, to the pontificate. 5 22 
in her heart. Luke, ii. 19. Down ſinks the ſhip within th' abyſs below. Dryd. Painting, ſculpture, and architecture may all 


Colours, popularities, and circumſtances ſway | po NDEROUSLY. adw. [ from ponderous. ] | * . under the preſent portifec arc, if 
the ordinary Judgment, not fully pondering the With great weight. e wars of Italy will giye them leaye. Adil. 
matter. - Bacon. Po f 4, Po NTIF1 CE. . 1 Lens and facio.] 

O'NDEROUSNESS. #. J. | from pon out.] | 

This ponder, that all nations of the earth Heavineſs ; weight; : gravity. Bridgework ; edifice of a bridge. 


Shall in his ſeed be bleſſed. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. Fe, at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Intent he ſeem'd, The oil and ſpirit place themſelves under or above Of this new wond'rous poncifice, unhop'd 


| : | th ding as their pond k 
And pond'ring future things of wond rous ==> N e ing as their pondaroufnefs Bey 1 ! Met his offspring dear. Milton's Paradiſe Lo. 


PoxTa1ri clan. adj. [from ponti Ad- 
To Po'NDER. v. #, To think ; to mule : re * 5 7. n 2 2 hering to the 1 0. b W 1. 
with on. This is an improper uſe of Po . © ltal. 2 WortP. || Many other, doQors, both poxrificians and of tle 
the word er Ke aan ee e e e ee 
This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder ? , e ſeventh day. bite. 
On things would hurt me more. Shak. King Lear. Furus — a _ * viel 4 fe I fe Po'xTLEvis. . /. In horſemanſhip, i 18 


Whom pond ring thus on human mi ſeries, p a diſorderly reſiſting action of a horſe 
k O'NIARD. 7, dy, Fr. | Y 8 
When Venus ſaw, her heav'nly fire beſpoke. Dryd. |. 2 [ poi gnar 5 pugio, in Gfobedienca 10 Aas ider, ia which he 


Po'nDeRAL. adj. [from pondus, Latin. ] Latin.] A daggers & OT e rears up ſeveral times running, and riſes 


mated by weight; diſtin from] Weapon. . 
/ Sut; — ow She ſpeaks f ot, and eve wa ſtabs. Shak. L up ſo upon his hind- legs, that he 1s 
Melpomene would be repreſented, in her right in. danger of coming over, 'Baily. 


Thus did the money drachma in proceſs of time | 
decreaſe ; but all the while we may. ſuppoſe che] band 2 naked poriard, 
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Peac bam on Drawing. PO" NOx. 3. 8 [ French. ] 


"7 Poniards hand to hand 
„ deral drachma to have continued the ſame, juſt , Ponton is a floating bridge or invention to aſs 
«i bit 2 has happened to us, as well as our neighbours, Wu, he 2 3 — 2 : over water : it is ma of Ae great boats . at 
158 whoſe ponderal libra remains as it was, though the To po- 2 or 8 r ware Dryden. ſome diſtance from one another, both planked over, 
64 nummary hath much decreaſed. Arbutbnae, | ro NIAED. N. 4. F; orgnar dier „Fr. as 15 the interyal between them, with rails on their 
G Po'NDERABLE. adj. . pondero, Lat.]| To ſtab with a poniafd. | fides z the whole ſo ſtrongly built as to carry over | 
ſcales. the original. 3 nocturnal n iS * — black prince paſſed many 1 
The bite of an aſp will kill within an hour, yet] hag. e help of Posten. | ny 
the impreſſion is ſcarce viſible, and the poiſon com- Ne let the pont, nor other evil ſprights, Po'xy. u. . U know not the or iginal 
municated-not ponderable. Brown, | Ne let miſchievous witches. Spenſer. | of this word, unleſs it be corrupted from 
Nox nERATION. z. J. | from pondero, Lat] Po'NTAGE, u. /. [ pons, pontis, bridge. I Pam. ] A ſmall horſe. 
The act of weighing, Duty paid for the reparation of bridges. Pool.. =. , ſp ul, Saxon; poel, Dutch. } 
' While we perſpire, we abſorb the outward air, In right of the church, they were formerly by "oh lake of fading water. 
and the quantity of perſpired matter, found by the common law. diſcharged from | pontage and mu- os it F : Sure ſo the water 
eration, is only the difference between that and | rage. l. iffe. | 55 mT, cometh of moiſture, ed 
dhe air imbibed. Asbutbnot. pow TIF r. , ie, F u; N mult but ſlide, and not ſtand in a pots 
*. J. | pentiſt, Far. your! Sea he had ſearch'd, and land, 
Po-. NDERER. 2. J. [from ponder.] He who Fex, Latin. ] k © From Eden over Pontus, and the prof 
: ponders. 1. A prieſt; a high- prieſt. 5 Mzeotis. Milton's Paradife Lof+ 
Ponpero'sITY. 7. / [from fonderous. ] Livy relates, that there were found two 0 Love oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, 


| whereof the one contained the body of Numa, and | Awakes the ſleepy, vigour, of the ſoul, 


eight; gravity ; heavineſs. | 
* 8 8 A the other his books of ceremonies, and the diſcipline | And bruſhing o'er, adds vigour to the pool. N 


8 


Cryſtal will fink in water, ap carrying in its _ thought the pots of 
own bulk a greater ponderefity than the ſpace in any | 1 "The _ | | Bacon. i TR IEG, Aeg, oe 
water it doth occupy. Brown. | ©* , 1 (hall fave. Dryd- 

Gold is remarkable for its admirable ductility and | PONT1'FICAL. ad. [ e pr. ponti- e. n newt yallies and lower 


fry efity, wherein it excels all other bodies. Ray. |. Hott Latin. ] 25 of grounds, * the * and decivation 2 
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| 1 * a” 90 1 1 N 5 55 4455 » ; | | 4 5 8 A AY * 354 0 
© ite ray dt ib bach, to have been fall of lakes and 4 here vety prey and unkaypy brite for rink- , * ſmart quick ſound. It is Fortned om 
. 3 Burner. Ing: 1 could wiſh courteſy would invent ſome the ſound. 1 ; 
poor. . / ([pouppe, French; puppis, | er entertainment. | +. | Shukeſpeare.. 
Latin.) The hindmoſt part of the ſhip. | 10. The P oon. . [colleftively;] Thoſe loud enough to be heard at the farther,end of the 
Some ſat upon, the top of the poop weeping and who are in the loweſt rank of the com- room, who can now diſcharge a fan, that it ſhall 
' wailing, till the ſea Twallowed them. Sidney. | munity; thoſe who cannot ſubſiſt but] make a report like a pocket-piſtol,  * "Addiſon... 
be pup e ag N had only Cn” | by the charity of others; but it is ſome- | 70 Por. v. #. [from the nouß.] To 
percei n 8 122 7 l , | 2 ee n 81 
ber tail through the next” opening of the rocks, | times Uſed with laxity for any not rich, | move or enter with a quick, luddeo, 


I have feveral ladies, who could not give a pop 


— — — 


ef 4 From a confin'd well-manag'd fore and unexpected motion. 
they Gar fate, only the end of their Ralegb. ' You both employ and feed ne poor. TE” * 151 90 that Kind my kings 4, L | 
ety ane che | Never time ſince the ref j ſhew | Popt in between th' election my hopes. Shak. 
of the valley, | er any tim ce the reformation can f y hopes . 
W open'y 1 7% Wi | , . 4 x wap. Lene e ker: 2 and 2 5 4 "OT you fon * bat 1 L 7 7 
0 * 1 | 2+ 8 th 'r 4 , U ICUIAT dme. 4 Fratt. ng. 0 0 y man * , : In i \ 
re $2 ral ng ho bet formiet , | The poor dare nothing tell but flatt'ring news, again, which moſt living things 9 2 
. Al l | a Dryden. the boat riſen likewiſe,” and floating by her,” got 
POOR. ay. | [ pauvre, French ; Pore, Has God caſt thy lot amongſt tre poor of this hold of the boat, and ſat aſtiide upon ofile of its 
Spaniſh. ] | | world, by denying thee the plenties of this life, or by ſides. 1 Carco. 
E . ⁰ nE . ⁶⁵ ⁵ . ee ee lay, 
_ I I wrong him to call him | | | South. As he ſcratch'd to fetch up thaugbt, 
ker aug bbs Ftp? | 11. dry: f h popp'd the ſprite ſo thin. Swift's Mifeellanies. 
Poor; they ſay he hath maſſes of al Shakeſp. 11. Bairen 7 ory 7 3 foil. het cg 4 — of * — : and —— 
©: Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 12. Lean; ftarved; emaciated : as, A e from: hike port * + ao 
Will never mark the marble with his hathe ; Poor horſe. | 8 idle (ch obl-boy. Paper 5 wift. 
Go ſearch it there; where to be born and die, | Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flag- + Pop eh ? | 
Of rich and por makes all the hiſtory. Pope. ging, poor, ſtarved, and ſcarce covering the bone. V. a, N 6 38 f q: 
Teach the old chronicle; in future times, | © xy, Ben Fonſon. I To put out or in ſudden 75, ily, or 
To bear no mem'ry but of poor rogues crimes. Harte. 13. Without ſpirit ; flaccid. | unexpectedly. 


2. Triflingz natrow; of little dighity, | Pog'xry. adv. [from poor.) 


That is my brother's plea, 
force, or value. 1. Without wealth. 


The which if he can prove, he pop me but 


| N id tee uſed Eier! b Kg 3 At leaſt from fair five hundred pound . Shak. 
e e e ee ws fa |. 11 Thoſe thieves ſpared bs life, letting him go |" - 390 3. 
e os, | A PD aan W 80 A fellow, finding ſomewhat prick him, pept 
n ene Not proſperouſſy; with little ſucceſs. | his finger upon the place. E*Eftrange. 
| 7 n, e er beled by Kat If you ſow one ground with the ſame kind of The commo th popped up its head for the 
8 l p 7 FS grain, it will proſper but poorly. Baton. third time under Brutus and Caſſius, and then ſunk. 
* gelich 0 he obe * 3. Meanly; without ſpirit for ever Dryden. j 
When he delights in fin, as he obſerves it in| 3“ , . | 6 ; 7 1 . f 
other men, he is wholly transformed from the Your conſtancy Didſt thou never pop 100 
E Hath left you unattended: be not loſt Thy head into a tinman's ſhop ? Prior. ll 
creature God firſt made him : nay, has conſumed | a | ; a al 
thoſe poor remainders of good that the fin of Adam So poor ly in your thoughts, Shakeſpear e's Macbeth. | 2. To ſhif t. _ 3 f |! 
left him. Sent. Nor is their courage or their wealth ſo low, If their curioſity leads them to aſk what they 0 
That I have wronged no man, will be a poor That from his wars they poorly would retire. Dryd. ſhould not know, it is better to tell them plainly, [i 
plea or apology at the laſt day; for it is not for | 4+ rf rink 4 9 U Oe 9 is 9 __ N Rr to _- 8 
ine, that are formally impeached and finall ou meaner beauties of the night k o pop them off with a fa „ ocke. 1 
| — A but I was an 2 and ye gave — That poorly ſatisfy our eyes, . * TI POPE, x» 8 * 5 tin s rar | 9 
no meat. ; Calamy's Sermons. More by your number than your light, | 4 ws J. [ papa, atin; 7 ae] bi 
3. Paltry mean; contemptible. You common people of the ſkies; 1. The biſhop of Rome. 0 
A r number 1. was to conquer Ireland to the What are you when the ſun ſhall riſe ? Wetton.: I refuſe you for my judge; and K | 
Pope's uſe. | AE AL * Ne 2. . [callarius.] A * 7 | * Le the pope © 5 by him, Shatgp. 
And if that wiſdom (till wiſe ends propound, d inſ. ganiſt in the e's chapel at Rome. 
Why made he man, of other creatures, king; Poo'RNEss. ». J. [from Poor. 3 | Peacham. 
When, it he periſh here, there is not found | BY F [ : P ] Chriſtianity has been more oppreſſed by thoſe 
A. ; . {| 1. Poverty; indigence; want. | that thus fought ff h 
In all the world ſo per and vile a thing? Davies. : | us fought for it, than thoſe that were in 
The marquis 5 making haſte to Scarborough, No leſſe I hate him than the gates of hell, Arms againſt it; upon this ſcore, the pope has done 
embarked in 2 poor veſſel. Clarendon. That pooreneſſe can force an untruth to tell. Chapm. bs her more harm than the Turk. Decay of Piety. 
We have ſeen how poor and contemptible a force | , . If * 87\nce ſhould complain of the peornes of | 2, A ſmall fiſh. | ; 
has been raiſed by thoſe who appeared openly. EN iche N b. nin * * = * rar 3 A pope, by fome called a ruffe, is much like a 
: ' Addiſon's Freebolder. I it they broug = £2 Theory, pearch. for ſhape, but will not grow bigger than 
Matilda is ſo intent upon all the arts of im- p 574 : Ten a gudgeon ; an excellent fiſh, of a pleaſant taſte, 
proving their dreſs, that ſhe has ſome new fancy | ** Meanneſs ; lowneſs ; want of dignity. and ſpawns in April. Walon. 
almoſt every day; and leaves no ornament untry d, The Italian opera ſeldom ſinks into a poorneſs | Po PPDOM. x. . | pope and dom.] Papacy 
from the richeſt jewel to the pooreft flower. Law. of language, but, amidſt all the meanneſs of the | $ 


thoughts, has ſomething beautiful and f in | Papal dignity, 
thoughts, has ſomething beautiful and ſonorows in |" ber world of wealth D'e drawn together 

| There is a kind of ſluggiſh reſignation, as well | For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the popedem. 
as poorneſs and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of | Shakeſpeare. 


4. Unimportant. 
To be without power or diſtinction, is not, in 
my pocr opinion, a very amiable fituation to a perſon 


IF „„ 


of title, duft. P 7 7 7 a 
Ky | ., . ſlavery. Addiſon. O PERY, *. F [ rom pope.] The re- 
5 dee uneaſy; pitiable. 3. Sterility ; barrenneſs. _ |- Iigion of the church of Rome. | 
3 3 _— 2 the _ ©! ll The poorneſs of the herbs ſhews the E of Popery, for corruptions in doctrine and diſci- 
Vain privilege Oy LN ek. aller- the earth, eſpecially if in colour more dark. Bacen. | . pom 1 look upon to be the moſt abſurd ſyſtem of 
| „ P9901 man | j i kj 1 riſtianitv. 5 
Men can ſtand filent, and reſolve on wrong. Dry 4. Enquire the differences of metals which con- anity 


6. Mean; depreſſed ; low; dejected. 


| 15 Sc . 
tain other metals, and how that agrees with the Po'PESEYE. . No [ pope and eye. | 5 
A ſoothſayer made Antonius believe, that his 


poorneſs or richneſs of the metals in themſelves. gland ſurrounded with fat in the middle 


genius, which otherwiſe was brave, was, in the | . . EY aY 8 f the thigh : why ſo called I know not. 
preſence of Octavianus, poor and cowardly. Bacon. PooRsP1 RITED. adj. Poor and Shirit.] Por ou. 1. J. Pop and gun.) A gun 
7. [A word of tenderneſs.] Dear. Mean; cowardly. with which children play, that only 
Por, little, pretty, flutt' ring thing, | Mirvan ! poorſpirited wretch ! thou haſt deceiv'd | makes a noiſe. © 781K 
_ 5 8 2 live — #7 | | | A TR Dennis. Life is not weak enough to be deftroyed by this 
nd doſt thou rembling win 1 „ #2. J. Me | A - | 
rente e 5 "8, OY PoorsPI'RITEDNESS. 2. J. Meanneſs; | popgun artillery of tea and coffee. Cheyne. 


__ cowardice, . Porer'njay, =. J. [ papegay, Dutch; © 
8. [ A word of ſhght contempt. ] Wretched. | A cauſe of men's taking pleaſure in the fins of gayo l ] [/ 7 * 55 Fe 
The par monk. never ſaw many of the decrees | others, is, from that meanneſs and poorſpiritedn | , | 


| 45” eſs 
and councils he had-occafion to uſe. | Baker, || that accompanies guilt. 8 _ 1. A parrot. ; 


| BELT hoes Y a wet 3 
9. Not good; not fit for any purpoſe, | Poe. . J. [ poppy/ma, Latin. ] A ſmall | e N 3 e 
25 | | EF Bags 17 2 N theſe 
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| theſe the mĩddlemoſt called 1 , and 
Nr en 
2. A woodpecker, So it ſeems to be uſed 
| here. | 8 8 | | $. vi 
.  Terpfichore would be expreſſed, upon her head a 

\ coronet of thoſe green feathers of the popinjay, in 
token of that victory which the muſes got of the 


daughters gf Pierius, who were turned into popin- 


| Jays or woodpeckers. 
3. A trifling fop: | 

1, all ſmarting with my wounds, being gall'd 

To be fo peſter'd by a pepinjay, | 

Anfwer'd neglectingly, I know not what. Shakeſp. 
Poris. adj. from pope.] Taught by 

che pope ; relating to popery ; peculiar 

to popery. e 

In this ſenſe as they affirm, ſo we deny, that 

whatſoever is por iſb we ought to abrogate. Hooker, 
* I know thou art religious, | 

With twenty popiſb tricks and ceremonies. Shakeſp. 
Po'eisHLY. adv. from popiſb.] With 

tendency to popery ; in a popiſh manner. 

She baffled the many attempts of her enemies, 

and entirely broke the whole force of that party 
among her ſubjects, which was popiſhry affected. 
| Adaijon's Freebolder. 

A friend in Ireland, popiſoly ſpeaking, I believe 
conſtantly well diſpoſed towards me. Pope to Swift. 
Po'PLAR. 2. . [ peuplier, French; popu- 

u, Latin.] A tree. 

The leaves of the poplar are broad, and for the 
moſt part angular : the male trees produce amenta- 
ceous flowers, which have many little leaves and 
apices, but are barren: the female trees produce 
membraneous pods, which open into two parts, 
containing many ſeeds, which have a large quan- 
tity of down adhering to them, and are collected 
into ſpikes. Miller. 

| Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a 
garland of poplar upon his head. Peacbam. 

All he deſcrib'd was preſent to their eyes, 

And as he rais d his verſe, the peplars ſeem'd to riſe. 
| Roſcommon. 

So falls a foplar, that in watry ground 
Rais'd high the head. _ Pope's Iliad. 

Po'eyy. #. /. [popig, Saxon; papaver, 
Lat.] A flower. 

Of theſe are eighteen ſpecies : ſome ſort is cul- 
tivated for medicinal uſe; and ſome ſuppoſe it to 
be the plant whence opium is produced. Miller. 

His temples laſt with poppies were o'erſpread, 
That nodding ſeem' d to conſecrate his head. Dryd. 

Dr. Lifter has been guilty of miſtake, in the re- 
flections he makes on what he calls the fleeping 
Cupid with phy in his hands. Addiſon. 

And pale Nymphæa with her clay-cold breath; 
And pot pics, which ſuborn the ſleep of death. Harte. 
Po'tUuLACE. n. /. | pofulace, French; 
from populus, Latin.] The vulgar; 
the multitude, 
| Now ſwarms the populace, a countleſs throng, 
Youth and hoar age tumultuous pour along. Pepe. 
The tribunes and people having ſubdued all 
competitors, b-gan the laſt game of a prevalent 
populace, to chuſe themſelves a maſter. Swift. 
Po'pruvacy., . /. | populace, French. ] 
The common people ; the multitude. 

Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, 
not only with fecurity, but applauſe as to the popu- 
lacy. : | King Charles. 

When he thinks one monarch's luft too mild 
a regiment, he can let in the whole prprulacy of 
fin upon the ſoul. Decay.of Picty. 

PO'PULAR, adj. | fopulaire, French; 
fopularis, Latin.] | 

1. Vulgar ; plebeian. 

I was ſorry to hear with what partiality and 
fepular heat elections were carried in many places. 


Peac bam. 


Of 


King Charles. 


The emmet join'd in her par trides 


Of commonalty. | Mitten, 


— P O 5 8 


| + $0 the popular vote intlines. |. Ants. 


| 2. Suitable to the common people; fami- 


liar ; not critical, : 
_ , Homilics are plain and popular inftruftions.” | 


3. Beloved by the people; pleaſing to 


the people. vt: 

It might have been more and plauſible 
to vulgar ears, if this firſt diſcourſe had been ſpent 
in extolling the force of laws. Hoster. 

* Such as were fopular, 
And well - deſerving, were advanc'd by grace. Daniel. 

The old general was ſet aßde, and prince Ru- 
= put into the command, which was no popular 
C ange. | 

4. Studious of the favour of the people. 

A popular man is, in truth, no better than a 

. proſtitute to common fame and to the people. Dry. 
His virtues have undone his country; 


; 


5. Prevailing or raging among the popu- 
lace : as, a popular diſtemper. | 
PoruULAa'RITY, #. /. | popularitas, Lat. 
popularite, French; from popular. 
1. Graciouſneſs among the people; ſtate 

of being favoured by the people. 

The beſt temper of minds deſireth good name 
and true honour ; the lighter, popularity and ap- 
plauſe ; the more depraved, ſubjection and tyranny. 


Your mind has been above the wretched affecta- 
tion of popularity. | | 
| Admire we then, 
Or popularity, or ftars, or ſtrings, 
The mob's applauſes, or the gifts of kings ? Pope. 

He could be at the head of no factions and 
cabals, nor attended by a hired rabble, which his 
flatterers might repreſent as popularity. Sevift. 


2. Repreſentation ſuited to vulgar con- 


ception ; what affects the vulgar. 

The perſuader's labour is to make things ap- 
pear good or evil, which as it may be performed 
by ſolid reaſons, ſo it may be repreſented alſo by 
colours, po; ularities, and circumſtances, which ſway 
the ordinary judgment. 1 Bacon. 


Po'PULARLY. adv. [from fopular.] 
1. In a popular manner; ſo as to pleaſe 


the crowd. 
The victor knight 
Bareheaded, popularly low had bow'd, 
And paid the falutations of the crowd. 
Influenc'd by the rabble's bloody will, 
With thumbs bent back, they popularly kill. Dryd. 
2. According to vulgar concepticn. 
Nor can we excuſe the duty of our knowledze, 
if we only beſtow thoſe commendatory conceits, 
which popularly ſet forth the eminency thereof. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To PO'PULATE.' v. 2. [from populus, 
Latin.] To breed people. + 

When there be great ſhoals of people, which go 
on to populate, without foreſeeing means of life 
and ſuſtentation, it is of neceſſity, that once in an 
age they diſcharge a portion of their people upon 
other nations. Bacon's Effays. 

PoeULAa"TiON. 2. . [from populate.] 
The ſtate of a country with reſpect to 
numbers of people. ; 

The jopulatiin of a kingdom does not exceed 
the ftock of the kingdom, which ſhould maintain 
them; neither is the p:prlation to be reckoned 
only by number; for a ſmaller number, that ſpend 
more and earn leſs, do wear out an eſtate ſooner 


than a greater number, that live lower and gather 
more. Bacon. 


PoyuLo'sITY. n. /. [from populous.] 


Dryden. 


Populouſneſs; multitude of people. 
How it conduceth unto populofity, we ſhall make 
but little doubt; there are cauſes of numeroſity in 


Bron. 


any ſpecies. 


: 


Clarendon. | 


Such popular humanity is treaſon, Addiſon's Cato. 


Bacon. 


Dryden * | 
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A wilderneſs 84 — enough, 
$0. Suffolk had thy heavy nly company. Sal 
Far the greater part have * Nen 


Their {tation ; heay'n, erf Fila retain 
Number ſufficient to po eſs her realms. Mitter, 
 Po'puLoOvsLyY,. adv. [from Populens.] 


With muck people. 
Po'yUuLousNEss. #. % {from Populens,] 
The ſtate of ahounding with people. 

This will be allowed by any that conſiders the 
vaſtneſs, the opulence, the Populouſneſs of this 
region, with the eaſe and facility wherewith tig 

governed, 8 Temple s Miſcellanies, 
Po"RCELAIN. 2. . [ porcelaine, French: 
ſaid to be derived from pour cent annice;. 
becauſe it was believed by Europeans, 
that the materials of porceldin were ma- 
tured under ground one hundred years, ] 
1. China; china ware; fine diſhes, of a 
middle nature between earth and glaſ, 


and therefore ſemi-pellucid. 
We have burials in ſeveral earths, where we put 
divers cements, as the Chineſe do their porcelain, 
| Ba - 
We are not thoroughly reſolved concerning — 
lain or china diſhes; that according to common 
belief, they are made of earth, which lieth in pre. 
paration about a hundred years under ground, 
LE Brown's Vulgar Erriurt. 
The fine materials made it weak; | 
Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break. Drydet, 
Theſe look like the workmanſhip of heay'n ; 

This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 

And therefore caſt into theſe noble moulds, Dry/. 
2. [ Portulaca, Latin.) An herb. 41% 
PorRCH. 2. J. | porche, French; porticus, 

Latin. ] | 
1. A roof ſupported by 


door ; an entrance. 
Ehud went forth through the porch, and ſhut 
the doors of the parlour. Judges, ili. 23. 
Not infants in the porch of life were free, 
The fick, the old, that could but hope a day 
Longer by nature's bounty, not let ſtay. Ben For. 


2. A portico; a covered walk. 
3 All this done, 
| Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find us. 
| Shakeſpeare 


Po'RcuPINE. 2. /.' [ pore 57 or efic, 
French; porco/þino, Italian. ] 


The porcupine, when full grown, is as large 29 

a moderate pig: there is no other difference be- 
tween the porcupine of Malacca and that of Europe, 
| bur that the former grows to a larger ſize. IIil. 

This ſtubborn Cade * 

Fought ſo long, till that his thighs with darts 

Were almoſt like a ſharp-quill'd porcupine. Shake/p. 
Long bearded comets ſtick, 
Like flaming porcupines, to their left ſides, 

As they would ſhoot their quills into their hearts- 
. . Dryden 
By the black prince of Monomotapa's fide were 
the glaring cat-a-mountain and the quill-darting 
porcupine. | Ar butbnat and Popes 


PORE. =. /. [ pore, French; 658. 
1. Spiracle of the ſkin ; paſſage of per- 
ſpiration. . | 
Witches, carrying in the air, and transforming 
themſelves inte other bodies, by ointments, and 
anointing themſelves all over, may juſtly mate 4 
man to think, that theſe fables are the effects 
of imagination; for it is certain, that 22 
do all, if laid on any thing thick, by ſtoppns © 
the pores, ſhut in the vapours, and ſend them to 
the head extremely. 82 55 Vaam. 
Why was the ſight 
To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin d, 


pillars before a 


| 


1 So obvious agd ſo caly to be quened'd; | | Aud 
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POPULOUS: adj. [ populefus, 1 3 1 
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Po'xxiinG. . / [from pork.] A young A phyſician undertakes a woman with fore e, 


5 * * 1 1 
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And not, as feeling, through all parts diffus'd,.. - 
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4 : at will through every pore : : | who dawbs em quite up with ointment, and, while 
1 _* g 5 | Milton. Pig. e = | ſhe was in that pickle, carries off a porringer. L ZI. ; 4% 
423 Ot WIT . 8 1 | The porringers, that in a row ; 1 C358 * 
Any narrow ſpiracle or paſſage. | - Will ſerve thee in winter, moreover than that, | ode ates ob 


Were now but leathern buckets rang d. Swift. 


; : ; body between , . 
of matter which conſtitute every Pon) or -vetween |, Pop ogy, . ,. 2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare's time to have 


certain aggregates or combinations of thera, Quincy. | 


[from Forous. ] Qua» 


From veins of vallies milk and nectar broke, 


And honey * through the pores of oak. Dry. 


rg is the optick nerve 

but 1 imagine pore to come by corrup- 
tion from ſome Engliſh word.] To 
look with great n AR and care; 
to examine with greatWtention. 

All delights are vain ; but that moſt vain, 
Which with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain 
As painfully to pore upon a book, | ; 
To ſeek the light of truth, while truth the while 
Doth falſely blind the eyeſight. f Shakeſpeare. 

A book was writ, called Tetrachordon, 


Go PORE. v. . 


lity of having pores. 

This is a good experiment for the diſcloſure 
of the nature of colours ; which of them require 
a finer poroſity, and which a groſſer. Bacon. 

Po Rous. adj. [ poreux, French; from 
fore.) Having ſmall ſpiracles or paſ- 
ſages. 1 | 

Vultures and dogges have torne from every lim 
His porous ſkin ; and forth his-ſoul is fled. Chapm. 

The rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirſt updrawn, 

Roſe a freſh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water'd the garden. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Of light the greater part he took, and, plac'd 


been a word of. contempt for a head- 

dreſs; of which perhaps the firft of theſe 

paſſages may ſh:w the-reaſon. _ _ 
Here is the cap your worſhip did be peak. 


A haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon 
me, till her piuk d porringer fell off her head. Shak. 
PoRRE'CTION. #. 2 Fee, Latin. ] 
The act of reaching forth. _ ws 
PorT. . J. [ port, French; portus, Lat.] 
1. A harbour; a ſafe ſtation for ſhips. 
Her ſmall gondelay her pore did make, 


Why this was moulded on a / orringer. Shakeſp. © 


| | And that gay pait, iſſuing on the ſhore, | {| 
The ſubject new: it walk' d the town a while In the ſun's orb, made porous to receive Diſburden'd her.. & wy Spenſer, | | 
Numb'ring good intellects; now ſeldom por d on. And drink the liquid light; firm to retain | I ſhould be fill 3 | a | 30 
5 Milton. Her gather d beams; great palace now of light. | Peering in maps for forts, and ways and roads. Shak. 1 
The eye grows weary, with poring perpetually on Milton. The carl of Newcaftle ſeized upbn that town N 
the ſame thing.  Dryden's Dufrejn'y. | Po Rovsx ESS. u. 1 from porous, | The when there was not one port town in England, that 1 (44 
Let him with pedants hunt for praiſe in books, uality of havin nds > the 20/08 avowed their obedience to the king. Clarendon. 8 
Pere out his life amongſt the ny Urry wap: F — * | 8 P 5 PO p A weather- beaten veſſel holds ; Lil! | 
Grow old and vainly proud in ane! Knowledge. They will forcibly get into che porouſn fe of it, Gladly the port. Milton. 1 1 


Ro roc. 
With ſharpen'd ſight pale antiquaries pore, 


» :nforintion value, but the ruſt adore» Pope. parts of that thing one from another; as a knife French.] A gate. $66 1 
Sie KU bo nga 10 * nk Fox's 8 doth a ſolid ſubſtance, by having its thinneſt parts Shew all thy praiſes within the ports of the 144 
that he imagines himſelf living in the reigh of p preſſed into it. / rf Digby on Bodies, | daughters of * 15 K wo ſalm ix. 14. Wil | 
queen Mary. Swift, | LO RPHYRE. . /. | ITOM ToePuga 3 por- L r | OE; 

The deſign is to avoid the imputation of pedan- Po'RPHYRY, phyrites, Lat. porphyre, Le. jos n por 33 2H i _w . i 4 
try, to ſhew that they underſtand men and man- Fr.] Marble of a particular kind. : ; | TIRE. 
ners, and have not been poring upon old unfaſhion- | P That keep'ſt the ports of lumber open wide 4 f J 


#bie books. SWifte 
Po'&EBLIND. adj. [commonly ſpoken and 
written purblind. | Nearſighted; ſhort- 
ſighted. — 
Poreblind men ſee beſt in the dimmer light, 


and likewiſe have their ſight ſtronger near at hand, 
than thoſe that are not poreblind, and can read and 


and paſs between part and part, and ſeparate the 


I like beſt the porphyry, white or green marble, 
with a mullar or upper ſtone of the ſame. Peacham. 

Conſider the red and white colours in porphyre; 
hinder light but from ſtriking on it, its colours va- 
niſh, and produce no ſuch ideas in us; but upon 
the return of light, it produces theſe appearances 
again. ö 


—— 1. /. | porc poiſon, French. ] 


Locke. 


2. [ Porta, Latin; pope, Saxon; porte, 


To many a watchful night; ſleep with it now! 
Yet not ſo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 
As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 
. Snores out the watch of night. Shak. Henry IV. 
' - The mind of man hath two ports; the one al- 
ways frequented by the entrance of manifold yani- 
ties ; the other deſolate and overgrown with graſs, 
by which enter our charitable thoughts and divine 


write ſmaller letters; for that the ſpirts viſual in | Po'rPus., The ſea- bog. contemplations. / 0 a Raleigb. 
thoſe that are poreblind are thinner and rarer than And wallowing forpice ſport and lord it in the From their ivory port the cherubim 

in others, and therefore the greater light diſperſeth flood. | Drayton. Forth iſſu'd. Milton. 
them. Bacon s Natural Hiſt. Amphibious animals link the terreſtrial and 3. The aperture in a ſhip, at which the 


Po AIN ESS. 2. J. [from fory.] Fullneſs 


of pores. 


aquaticke together; ſeals live at land and at fea, 
and forpoiſes have the warm blood and entrails of a 
h 


gun is put out. 8 
At Portſmouth the Mary Roſe, by a little ſway 


I took off the dreflings, and ſet the trepan above WES 83 Locke. of the ſhip in caſting about, her ports being within 
the fractured bone, conſidering the porineſs of the Parch'd with unextinguiſh d thirſt, ſixteen inches of the water, was overſet and loſt, _ 
bone below: Wileman. Small beer I guzzle till I burft ; | | Raleigh. 

Pori'sTiCK. method. u. / + in And then I drag a bloated corpys The linſtocks touch, the pond'rous ball expires 
- mathemarick 15 A 7 r non Swell'd with a droply like a porpuse Swift. | The vig'rous ſeaman every port hole plies, 4 
4 Oy 


when, by what means, and how many 


different ways, a problem may be ſolved. 


Di#. 
PORK, 1. J. | pore, French; parcus, Lat.) 
S wine fleſh unſalted. 
You are no good member of the commonwealth; 
for, in converting Jews to Chriſtians, you raiſe 
the price of Horx. | Shakeſpeare. 
All fleſh full of nouriſhment, as beef and pork, 
increaſe the matter of phlegm Floyer on the Hum. 


PO'RKER, z. J. | from fork.) A hog; 9) 


pig. | 
Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat forkers flept beneath the ſun. Pepe. 
PO'RKEATBR. 2. JS. [ pork and eater.] 
One who feeds on pork. 
This making of Chriftians will raiſe the price 
of hogs; if we grow all to be porkeaters, we ſhall 
not ſhortly have a raſher on the coals for money. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
J. [from pork.) A young 


Po'krer. x. 


: A * ; great by his haughty and contemptuous port, that . 
hog , then ſet upright in a porringer full of ſpirit of wine, he is uſually ethos with — for 15 Collier. i 
| Arle enoniny then ſet both the candle and fpirit of wine on fire, 33 Thy plumy creſt a 1 
And off rings to the flaming altars bears ; and you ſhall ſce the flame of the candle become Nods horrible, with more terrific port 1 | 
A porket, and a lamb tlat never ſuffer d ſhears, | four times bigger than otherwiſe, and appear glo- | Thou walk it, and ſeem'ſt already in the fight. 
| Fs | (/ VV | TALKS 


PoRRACEOUS. adj, | porraceus, Latin; 
porrace, French. | Greeniſh. 
If the lefler inteſtines be wourded, he will be 
troubled with porracecus vomiting. Wiſeman's Surg. 
Po'RRET. 2. . [ porrum, Latin.] A ſcal- 
lion. | 
It is not an eaſy problem to reſolve why gar- 
lick, molys and forrets have white roots, deep green 
leaves and black ſeeds, Browns. 
Pola RIDOGE. 2. /. [more properly or- 
rage; porrata, low Latin, from porrum, 
a leek.] Food made by boiling meat 
in water; broth. | | 
I had as lief you- ſhould tell me of a meſs of or- 
ridge. Shakeſpeare. 
Po'tRIDGEPOT. 3. /. [| porridge and pot. 
The pot in which meat is boiled for a 
family. F 
Po'RRINGER. 2. / [from porridge.) 
1. A veſſel in which broth is eaten. 
A ſmall wax candle put in a ſocket of braſs, 


; 


% 


And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryd. 
4. [ Portee, Fr.] Carriage; air; mien; 
manner; bearing; external appearance; 
demeanour. | 
In that proud port, which her ſo goodly gracet 
Whiles her fair face the rears up to & ky, > 
And to the ground her eyelids low embraceth, 
Moſt goodly temperature ye may deſcry. Spenſer. 
Think you much to pay two thouſand crowns, 
And bear the name and port of gentleman ? Shak. 
See Godfrey there in purple clad and gold, 
His ſtately port and princely. look behold. Fairfax. 
heir port was more than human, as they itood; 
I took it for a fairy viſion 
Of ſome gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live. 
Now tay the line, and meaſure all thy court, 
By inward virtue, not external port; 
And find whom juſtlyyto prefer above 
The man on whom my judgment plac'd my love. 
Dryden. 
A proud man is ſo far from making himſelf 
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Nenn 
Lernt, Latin ; porter, 


form. w.-1 
* 7 ck ſquadron We 
Turn'd fiery ted, "ning in mooned horns 
Their ANA a to hem him round 
Wich porred ſpears. , Milton's Paradije Loft. 
Po x TABLE, 0 [ portabilis, Latin.] 
1. Manageable by the hand. _ 5 
2. Such as may be born along with one. 
The pleaſure of the religious man is an eaſy and 
table pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about) in 
Kit boſom, without alarming the eye or envy ot 
the world, | | South, 
3- Such as is tranſported or carried from 
one place to another. | 
Moſt other pcrtable commodities decay quickly 
in their uſe; but money is by flower degrees re- 
moved from, or brought into the free commerce 
of any country, than the greateſt part of other 
merchandise. Loc le. 
4. Sufferable; ſupportable. 
How light and porrable my pains ſeem now, 
When that which makes me bend, makes the king 


bow. Shakeſpeare. 
a All thefe are fortable 
With other graces weigh d. Shakeſpeare”s Machet h. 
Po'RTABLENESS. 2. [from portable. | 
The quality of being portable. 
Po R TAGE. 1. . [ Portage, French.] 
1. The price of carriage. 
He had teaſon to do, gaining thereby ti e charge 


of rage. Fell. 
2. (Prom port.] Porthole. 
Lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the braſs cannon». Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Po R TAL. 1. J. | portail, French; portella, 
Italian.] A gate; the arch under which 
the gate opens. | 
King Richard doth appear, 
As doth the bluſhing diſcontented ſun, 
From out the fiery portal of the eaſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Though I ſhould run 
To thoſe diſcloſing portals of the ſun ; 
And walk his way, until his horſes ſteep 


IT 
* 


> 


To Pot T. v.4 
_ To carry in 
1 


„ 


Their fiery locks in the Iberian deep. Sandys. 
He through heav*n, 
That open'd wide her blazing portals, led 
To God's eternal houſe, direct the way. Milton. 


The fick for air before the porta! gaſp. Dryden. 
The portal conſiſts of a compoſite order unknown 
to the ancients. Addiſen on Italy. 
Po RTANCE. 2. . [from porter, Fr.] 
Air; mien; port; demeanour. 
There ſtepped forth a goodly lady, 
That ſeem' d to be a woman of great worth, 
And by her ſtately gertance born of heav'nly birth. 


| Your loves, 
Thinking upon his ſervices, took from you 
The apprehenſion of his preſent portance, 
Which gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion. Shak, 
PorTaA'ss..n. / [ſometimes called portuis; 
and by Chaucer, porthe/e.] A breviary ; 
a prayer book. 
In his hand his port-fſe till he bare, 
That much was worn, but therein little red; 
For of devotion he had little care. Spenſer. 
An old prieſt always read in his pcrtaſs mump- 
ſimus domine for ſumpſimus ; whereof when he 
was admoniſhed, he faid that he now had uſed 
mumpſimus thirty years, and would not leave his 
old mumpſimus for their new ſumpſimus. Camden. 
ToxrTcuv“LIIsõ. * JS. [ portecoulifſe, Fr. 
Po Rx TCLVsE. quaſi porta clauſa.] A 
ſort of machine like a harrow, hung 
over the gates of a city, to be let down 
to keep out an enemy. _ 
Orer it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which to the gate cirefRtly did incline, 


* 


Fr.] 


Wed 


Spenſer. | 
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Wich camely compaſs and compacture ſtrong, 
Neither unſcemly 


1 


— 


The cannon againſt St. Stephen's gate hc acts 
and entry 0 into the city. Hayward. 
She the uge y ortcullis 90 up drew, 
Which but herſelf, not all the Stygian pow'rs 
Cou'd once have mov d. 5 | 
_ Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls 
His force ſuſtain, the torn porrctullis falls. Denham. 
| The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a 
" fence as a fortcullis againſt the importunity of the 
enemy. ö More. 
The gates are open' d, the 1 drawn; 
And deluges of armies from the town 
Come pouring in. | Dryden. 
To PokTCU LL1s. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To bar; to ſhut up. | 
Within my mouth-you have engaol'd my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis d with my teeth and lips. 
To POR TEND. v a. [| portendo, Latin.] 


To foretoken ; to foreſhow as omens. 
As many as remained, he earneſtly exhorteth to 
prevent portended calamities. Hooker. 
Doth this churliſh ſuperſcription 
Portend ſome alteration in good will? Shakeſteare. 
A moiſt and a cool ſummer portendeth a hard 
winter. Bacon. 


* 


| True opener of mine eyes, 
Much better ſeems this viſion, ind more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thoſe two paſt. Milt. 
True poets are the guardians of a ſtate, 
And when they fail, pertend approaching fate. 
Roſcommon. 
The ruin of the ſtate in the deſtruction of the 
church, is not only f ortended as irs ſign, but alſo 
inferred from it as its cauſe, South, 
PoRTE'Ns10N. 2. J. [from portend.] The 
act of foretokening. Not in uſe. 
Although the red comets do carry the porten- 


ions of Mars, the brightly white ſhould be of the 
influence of Venus. Brown. 


PORTE NT. z. /. [| portentum, Latin. ] 
Omen of ill; prodigy foretokening 
miſery. | 

O, what portents are theſe ? 
Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 
And I muſt know it. Shakeſpeare's Penry IV. 
My lofs by dire pertents the god foretold ; 
Yon riven oak, the faireſt of the green. Dryden. 

PoRTENTOUS. adj. | portentoſus, Latin; 

from portent.] 


1. Foretokening ill; ominous, 
They are portentuus things | 
Unto the climate that they point at. Shakeſpeare. 

This g ortentous figure 

Comes armed through our watch ſo like the king 
That was. SEakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Every unwonted meteor is g ortentous, and ſome 
divine prognoſtick, Glanville. 
2. Monſtrous; prodigious; wonderful. 

In an ill ſenſe. | | 


| 


4 


Overlay 1 
. 07. 


With this portentous bridge the dark abyſs 
No beaſt of more portentous ſize 
In the Hercinian foreſt lies. Roſcommon. 
Let us look upon them as ſo many prodigious 
* Exceptions from our common nature, as ſo many 
portentous animals, like the ſtrange unnatural pro- 
ductions of Africa. South. 
© The petticoat will ſhrink at your firſt coming to 
town; at leaſt a touch of your pen will make it 
contract itſelf, and by that means oblige ſeveral 
who are certified or aſtoniſhed at this portentous 
novelty. Addiſon. 
PORTER. . /. ¶ portier, French; 
porta, Latin, a gate. ] | 
1. One that has the charge of the gate. 
Porter, remember what I give in charge, | 


And, when you've.ſo done, bring the keys to me. 
Shakeſpeare. 


ſhort, nor yet exceeding long · 1 
8 4 8 ; 


ſo well, that the portcullis and gate were broken, | 


Shak. 1 
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Arm Ml my houſthold preſently, and charge 
The — let no man in . Ben Jonſon. 
Nic. Frog demanded to be his forter, and his 
fiſhmonger, to keep the keys of his gates, and fur, 
niſh the kitchen. Alutbrote 
2. One who waits at the door to receive 
meſſages, - - 2 
A fav'tite porter with his maſter vie, 
Be brib'd as often, and as often lie. Pope. 
3. [Porteur, French; from porto, Latin, to 
carry.] One who carries burthens for 
hire. 323 f 
It is with kings ſometimes as with portere, 
whoſe packs may joſtle one againſt the other, yet 
remain good friends ſtill. *. Howel. 
By porter, who can tell whether I mean a man 
who bears burthens, or a ſervant who waits at a 
gate? e Watts. 
PO'RTERAGE, #./. [from porter.) Money 
paid for carriage. 8 
Po'RTESSE. 2. /. A breviary, See Por. 
T ASS, 


Po RTOLAVE. n. J. ¶ porter and glaive, 
French and Erſe.] A ſword-bearer. 
| Ainſcborib. 
Po RTORAVE. I 2. / [ Porta, Latin; and 
Po R TGREVE. grave, Teutonick, a 
keeper.] The keeper of a gate. Ob. 
Po'sTHOLES, #. J. [from fort and bo/e.] 
Holes cut like windows in a ſhip's ſides 
where the guns are placed. 
Po RKTIcO. x. /. | porticus, Lat. portico, 
Italian; portigue, French.) A covered 


walk ; a piazza, 
The rich their wealth beſtow 
On ſome expenſive airy portico; 
Where ſafe from ſhowers they may be born in ate, 


And free from tempeſts for fair weather wait. Dryd. 
PORTION. ». /. [ Portion, Fr. portio, 
Latin.] | 

1. A part, | 
Theſe are parts of his ways, but how little a 
Portion is heard of him? Job, xxvi. 14. 
Like favour find the Iriſh, with like fate 
Advanc'd to be a portion of our ſtate. Waller. 
In battles won, fortune a part did claim, 
And ſoldiers have their portion in the fame. Waller. 
Thoſe great portions or fragments fell into the 
abyſs ; ſome in one poſture, and ſome in another. 


| Burnet. 
Pirithous no ſmall portion of the war ; 
Preſs'd on, and ſhook his lance. Dryden. 


A part aſſigned; an allotment; a di- 
vidend, 
Here's their pris'n ordain'd and portion ſet. Milt. 
| Shou'd you no honey vow to taſte, | 
- But what the maſter-bees have plac'd 
In compaſs of their cells, how ſmall f 
A portion to your ſhare would fall! Waller, 
Of words they feldom know more than the gram- 
matical conſtruction, unleſs they are born with a 
poetical genius, which is a rare portion amongſt 
them. WE Dryden. . 
As ſoon as any good appears to make a part of 
their portion of happineſs, they begin to deſire it. 
Locke, 
When he conſiders the temptations of poverty 
and riches, and how fatally it will affect his hap» 
pineſs to be overcome by them, he will join with 
Agur in petitioning God for the ſafer portion of a 
moderate convenience. Rogers. 
One or two faults are eaſily to be remedied with 
a very ſmall portion of abilities. Swifts 
3- Part of an inheritance given to a child; 
a fortune. | | SHIT: | 
Leave to thy children tumult, ſtrife, and war, 
Portions of toil, and legacies of care, Prior. 
4. A wife's fortune. "oY | 
To Po'xTrovn. v. a. [from the noun: ] 


1. Fo divide; to parcel. Tg 
4 | The 
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The lots of pringes as of private men, 7 | 
Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. Rete. 
Argos the ſeat of ſovereign rule I choſe, ö 
Wheemy Ulyſſes and his race might reign, 
And portion, to his tribes the wide domain. Pope. 
2. To endow with a fortune. | 
Him fortion'd maids, apprentic d orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt. Pope. 
Po'RT1IONER. 7. J. from portion.) One 
that divides, 1 


Pola TLIN BSS, . . [ 


— 


from porrly.] Dig- 


nity of mien; grandeur of demeanour. | 


Such pride his praiſe, ſuck portlineſs his honour, 
That boldneſs innocence bears in her eyes; 
And her fair countenance like a goodly banner 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. Spenſer. 
When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delight- 
fulneſs, fulneſs with fineneſs, ſeemlineſs with port- 
lineſs, and currantneſs with ſtayedneſs, how can 
the language found other than moſt full of ſweet- 
neſs ? A Camden's Remains. 
Po'kTLY. adj. [from port.] 
1. Grand of mien. 
Rudely thou wrong'ſt my dear heart's defire, 
In finding fault with her too portiy pride. Spenſcr. 
- Your argoſies with porrly ſail, 7 


* 


Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the ſea, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shakeſpeare. 


A - goodly, portly man and a. corpulentz of a 
cheerful look, a pleafing eye, and a moſt noble 
carriage. FSB ag 

A portly prince, and goodly to the fight, 

He ſeem'd a ſon of Anak for his height, Dryden. 
2, Balky; ſwelling. | | 

Our houſe little deſerves 

The ſcourge of greatneſs to be uſed on it; 

And that ſame greatneſs too, which our own hands 

Have help'd to make ſo portly. Shakeſpeare. 
Po RTMAN. z. /. [ fort and man.] An 

inhabitant or burgeſs, as thoſe of the 

cinque ports. Die. 
PorRTMA'NTEAU. 2. . ¶ portmanteau, Fr. 

A cheſt or bag in which clothes are 

carried. | 

I defired him to carry one of my portmanteaus; 

but he laughed, and bid another do it. Spectator. 
Po'rTO1sE. 2. /. In ſea language, a ſhip 
is ſaid to ride a porto;/e, when ſhe rides 
with her yards track down to the deck. 


** Dict. 
Po TRAIT. 2. . | portrait, Fr. A 
picture drawn after the life. 

As this idea of perſection is of little uſe in por- 
traite, or the reſemblances of particular perſons, ſo 
neicher is it in the characters of comedy and 
tragedy, which are always to be drawn with ſome 
ſpeck of frailty, ſuch as they have been deſcribed 
in hiſtory. Dryden. 

The figure of his body was ftrong, propor- 
tionable, beautiful; and were his picture well drawn, 
it muſt deſerve the praiſe given to the portraits of 
Raphael. | 

If a portrait painter is defirous to raiſe and im- 


prove his ſubject, he has no other means than by] 


approaching it to a general idea; he leaves out all 
the minute breaks and peculiarities in the face, and 
changes the dreſs from a temporary faihion to one 
more permanent, which has annexed to it no ideas 


, of meanneſs from its being familiar to us. Reynolds. | 


In portraits, th e, and, we may add, the 


likeneſs, conſiſts more in taking the general air, 


than in obſerving the exact ſimilitude of every 
feature. Reynolds. 
To PORTRAIT. v. a. | portraire, Fr. 
from the .noun.] To draw; to por- 
tray. It is perhaps ill copied, and ſhould 
be written in the following examples 


[ 


1 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Prior. | 
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la moſt exquiſite pictures, they blaze and for- 


 craggy cliffs. 

I portrait in Arthur the image of a brave 
| ected in the twelve private moral virtues. Spenſ. 
PO'RTRAITURE. 2. / | portraiture, Fr. 
from portray. ] Picture; painted re- 
ſemblance. $58 

By the image of my cauſe I ſee 
The portraiture of his. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 


Spenſer. 


Of lively portraiture diſplay d, N 

Softly * eye-lids laid. Miltorf: 
Herein was alſo the portraiture of a hart. Brown. 
This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn with- 

out flattery. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

Her wry-mouth'd purtraiture 

Diſplay'd the fates her confeſſors endure. Pope. 
He delineates and gives us the portraiture of a per- 

fect orator. . Baker. 


To PO'RTRAY. v. a. [ fourtraire, Fr.] 


1. To paint; to deſcribe by picture. 
The earl of Warwick's ragged ſtaff is yet to be 
ſeen portrayed in many places of their church 


ſteeple. Carew. 
Take a tile, and ſo portray upon it the eity Jeru- 
ſalem. | K zekiel. 


Our Phenix queen was there portray'd too bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty take ſo right. Dryden. 
2. To adorn with pictures. 
Shields 


Po RTR ESS. 2. /. | from porter.] A female 
guardian of a gate. Janitrix. 

The portreſi of hell-gate reply d. 

The ſhoes put on, our faithful portreſs 
Admits us in to ſtorm the fortreſs ; 
While like a cat with walnuts ſhod, 
Stumbling at ev'ry ſtep ſhe trod. Sevift's Miſcellan. 

Po'RWiGLE. 2. /. A tadpole or young 
frog not yet fully ſhaped. 

That black and round ſubſtance began to grow 
oval, after a while the head, the eyes, the tail to 
be diſcernible, and at laſt to become that which 
the ancients called gyrinus, we a porevigle or tad- 
pole. | Brown's Pulgar Errowrs. 


Milton. 


Full of pores. 

To the court arriv'd, th' admiring ſon 
Beholds the vaulted roofs of pory ſtone. Dryden. 
To POSE. v. a. [from pee, an old word 
ſignifying heavineſs or ſtupe faction. 

zepoſe, Saxon. Shinner.] - 
1, To puzzle; to gravel; to put to a 
ſtand or ſtop. han, 
Learning was fes d, philoſophy was ſet, _ 

Sophiſters taken in a fiſher's net. Herbert. 
ow God's eternal ſon ſhould be man's brother, 
Pofeth his proudeſt intellectual power. = Crafpawo. 


Peſing one. Hammond. 
As an evidence of human infirmities, 1 ſhall 


that I deſign to peſe them with thoſe common 
enigmas of magneuſm. Glanville, 
Particularly in learning of languages, there is 
leaſt occaſion for poſing of children. Locke on Educ, 
2. To appoſe ; to interrogate. 


ſifted him, thereby to try whether he were indeed 
the very duke of. York or no. Bacon. 


Po'sER. 1. J. [from po/e.] One that 


Bacon. 


It has 


portray, | 


| the, 


appearance of a participle preter. 


trait not only the dainty lineaments or beauty, but 
alſo round about ſhadow the rude thickets and | is nothing elſe but the modification of matter, or- 


knight, | 


Wave at his wings in airy ftream 1 


Various, with boaſtful argument portray' d. Milton. 


Po x xv. adj. | poreux, French; from pore.] 


The only remaining queſtion to me I confeſs is a 


give inftances of our intellectual blindneſs, not | 


She in the preſence of others poſed him and |: 


aſketh queſtions to try capacities; an 
examiner. a BEE 

He that queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much; 
but let his queſtions not be troubleſome, for that 
is fit for a paſer . | "a | 
Po'siTED. ad. | poſitus, Latin. 


''PO's,. 


but it has 8 
That the principle that ſets 


— 


Placed; ranged. 
on work theſe organs 


the natural motion thereof thus or. thus poſited or 
diſpoſed, is moſt apparently falſe. Hale. 
Pos ir ION. n./: | pofition, French; pojitio, 
Eatin.] . | F 1 
1. State of being placed; fituation. 

Iron having ſtood long in a window, being hence 
taken, and by the help of a curk balanced in water, 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a 
kind of inquietude till it attain the former poſition. 


A Waton. | 
They are the hap 
the excellence of ſoil, the poſition of mountains, 
and the frequency of ſtreams. Temple. 
Since no one ſees all, and we have different 
proſpects of the ſame thing, according to our 
different poſitions to ir, it is not incongruous to try 
whether another may not have notions that eſcaped 
him. Lockes 
By varying the pfition of my eye, and moving 
it nearer to or farther from the direct beam of 
the ſun's light, the colour of the ſun's reſlected 
light conſtantly varied upon the ſpeculum as it did 
upon my eye. « Newton's Opticks. 
Place ourſelves in ſuch a poſiricn toward the ob - 
jeR, or place the object in ſuch a peſition towy:d 
our eye, as may give us the cleareſt repreſentation 
of it; for a different poſition greatly alters the 
appearance of bodies. Watts's Logick. 
Principle laid down. | 
Of any offence or fin therein committed againſt 
God, with what conſcience can ye accuſe us; when 
your own Ffofitions are, that the things we obſerve 
ſhould every one of them he dearer unto us than 
ten thouſand lives ? 8 Hooker. 
Let not the proof of any poſitions depend on the 
poſitions that follow, but always on thoſe which go 
before. | A 5 Watts. 
3- Advancement of any principle. 

A fallacious illation is to conclude from the p- 
tion of the antecedent unto the pofftion of the con- 
ſequent, or the remotion of the conſequent to the 
remotion of the antecedent. Bran. 

4. [In grammar.) The ſtate of a vowel 
placed before two conſonants, as. #6m- 
fous ; or a double conſonant, as &xle. 

Pos1"TIONAL. adj. [from pgſition.] Res» 
ſpecting poſition, | 

The leaves of cataputia or ſpurge plucked up-, 
wards or downwards, performing their . operations. 

by purge or vomit, as old wives ſtill do preach; 

is a ſtrange conceit, aſcribing unto plants poſitional 
operations. Bron; Fulgar Errours,. 

POSITIVE. adj. [ Peſiti vus, Lat. pofitif, 
French.) | 

1. Not negative; capable of being affirm» 
ed; real; abſolute. | 

The power or bloſſom is a poſitive good, although. 
the remove of it, to- give place to the fruit, be a- 
com ive . ; 0 Bacon. 

It is well and truly faid in ſchools, in fin there is 

nothing poſitive; but it is a want of that which 
ought to be, or ſubſiſt, partly in the nature of man, 
and partly in the actions of nature. Pertins. 
Hardneſs carries ſomewhat more of 7 ofitive in it- 
than impenetrability, which is negative; and is 
perhaps more a conſequence of ſolidity, than ſoli- 
dity itſelf. Locke. 
Whatſoever doth or can exiſt, or be confidered 
as one thing, is peſitive ; and ſo not only ſimple 
ideas and ſubſtances, but modes alſo are poſitive 
beings, though the parts, of which they conſiſt, are 
very often relative one to another. Lacte. 
Abſolute; particular; direct; not im- 

plied. POR 17 
As for poſitive words, that he would not bear 

arms againſt king Edward's ſon, though the words 
ſeem calm, yet it was a plain and direct over- 
ruling of the king's title. Bacon. 
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3: Dogmatical ; ready to lay down no- 55 
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Pos 


tions with confidence; | ſtubborn in 6pi- | 


oh; | | 


am ſometimes doubting, when I might be 


pofitive, and ſometimes confident out of feaſon. 


Some poſitive perſiſting fops we know, _ 
That, if once wrong, will needs be always fo ; 
But you, with pleaſure, own your errors paſt, 
And make each day a critick on the la, 
4+ Settied by arbitrary appointment. 
. In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univer- 
ſally; that which is poſitive, not ſo. Hooker. 
Although no laws but poſitive be mutable, yet all 
ate not mutable which be poſitive ; poſitive laws are 
either permanent or elſe changeable, according as 
the matter itſelf zis, concerning which they were 
made. EE | Hooker. 
The law is called poſitive, which is not inbred, 
imprinted, or infuſed, into the heart of man, by 
nature or grace; but ,is impoſed by an external 
mandate of a lawgiver, having authoriry to com- 
mand. | Whites 
Laws are but poſitive; love's pow'r, we lee, 
Is nature's ſanction, and her firſt decree. Dryden. 
5. Having the power to enact any law. 
Not to conſent to the enacting of ſuch a law, 
which has no view beſides the general good, unleſs 
another law ſhall at the ſame time paſs, with no 
ether view but that of advancing the power of one 
party alone; what is this but to claim a poſitive 
voice, as well as a negative? Sift. 
6. Certain; aſſured; as, he was poſitive 
as to the fact. | | 


Po'sI1TIVELY. adv. [from fo/itive.] 
1. Abſolutely ; by. way of direct poſition, 


The good or evil, which is removed, may be 
eſteemed good or evil comparatively, and not pofe- 
tively or ſimply. f Bacon. 

2. Not negatively. 4 

It is impoſſible that any ſucceſſive duration 
ſhould be actually and poſitively infinite, or have 
infinite-ſucceſhons already gone and paſt. Bentley. 

3. Certainly ; without dubitation. 

Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, . 
Before I poſitively ſpeak in this. Shakeſpeare. 

It was abſolutely certain, that this part was peſi- 
lively yours, and could not poſſibly be written by 
any other. Dryden. 

4. Peremptorily; in ſtrong terms. 

I would aſk any man, that has but once read 
the bible, whether the whole tenor of the divine 
law does not poſitively require humility and meek - 
neſs to all men. 


Po's1TIVENESS. n. J. | from poſitive. ] 


1. Actualneſs; not mere negation. 

The p2f#tiveneſs of fins of commiſſion lies both 
in the habitude of the will and in the executed act 
too; whereas the pyſitiveneſs of fins of omiſſion is 

in the habitude of the will only. Norris. 
2. Peremptorineſs; confidence, 

This peremptorineſs is of two ſorts; the one a 
magiſterialneſs in matters of opinion, the other a 
Paſitiweneſs in relating matters of fact; in the one we 
impoſe upon men's underſtandings, in the other on 


their faith. . Government of the Tongue. 

PosITI'vitY. 2. /. [from peſitive.] 
Peremptorineſs; confidence, A low 
word, 


Courage and pyſfitivity are never more neceſſary 
than on ſuch an occation ; but it is good to join 
ſome argument with them of real and convincing 
force, and let it be ſtrongly pronounced too. Watts. 


Po's1TURE. 2. /. [| peſitura, Latin.) The 
manner in which any thing is placed. 
Suppoſing the poſture of the party's hand who 
did throw the dice, and ſuppoſing all other things, 
which did concur to the production of that caſt, 
to be the very ſame they were, there is no doubt 
but in this caſe the caſt is neceſſary. Bramhall. 
Pos NET. #. /. [from 6afſinet, French. 
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, Rymer. 
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Pope. 
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Skinny.) A little baſon ; a porringer z, 


a ſkillet. py 
To make proof 

. and tin in equal 
yield no ſoilineſs more 


of the incorporation of ſilver 
quantity, and alſo whether it 
an ſilver; and again, 


2 wa 


longeth to chaffing-diſhes, poſnets, and ſuch other 
ſilver veſſels. Bacon. 
PO SSE. u. . [Lat.] An armed power; 
from poſe comitatiis, the power of the 
ſhires. A low word. 
The poſe comitatiis, the power of the whole 
county, i legally committed unto him. . Bacen. 
As if the paſſion that rules, were the ſheriff 

of the place, and came off with all the poſe, the 
underſtanding is ſeized. - Locke. 


% 


To 'POSSE'SS. v. a. [ pofſeſſus, Latin ; 


ſter 
2280 


- poſſeder, French] 
1. Jo have as an owner; to be 
of; to enjoy or occupy actually. 
She will not let inſtructions enter 
Where folly now poſſeſes. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelinc. 


Record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies peſs'd, 
Unto his ſon, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
2. To ſeize; to obtain. 1 2 
The Engliſh marched towards the river Eſke, 
intending to poſſeſs a hill called Under-Eſke. Hayv. 


3. To give poſſeſſion or command of 
any thing; to make maſter of. It has 
of before that which is poſſeſſed ; ſome- 


times anciently wwzth, 
Is he yet poſſcſt, 

How much you would? — 

—Ay, ay, three thouſand ducatss Shakeſpeare. 
This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight, 

May be p9//5/jed 4vith ſome ſore of crowns. Shak. 

This peſ/e/ſes us of the moſt valuable bleſſing 

of human life, friendſhip. Govern. of the Tongue. 
Seem I to thee ſufficiently pd 

Of happineſs or not, who am alone 

From all eternity ? Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

I hope to poſſeſs chymiſts and corpuſcularians of 

the advantages to each party, ' by confederacy be- 

tween them. Bayle. 
The intent of this fable is to pi us of a juſt 

ſenſe of the vanity of theſe craving appetites. LEH. 
Whole houſes, of their whole defires pat, 

Are often ruin'd at their own requeſt, Dryden. 

Of fortune's favour long poſſeſs'd, 

He was with one fair daughter only bleſs'd. Dryden. 

We poſſeſſed ourſelves of the kingdom of Naples, 
- the dutchy of Milan, and the avenue of France in 

Italy. | Addiſon. 
Endowed with the greateſt perfections of nature, 

and poJeſſed of all the advantages of external con- 

dition, Solomon could not find happineſs. Prior. 


4. To fill with ſomething fixed. 
It is of unſpeakable advantage to piſs our 
minds with an habitual good intention, and to aim 


all our thoughts, words, and actions at ſome laud- | 


able end, Addiſon. 

Thoſe, under the great officers, know every 
little eaſe that is before the great man, and if they 
are pod with honeſt minds, will conſider po- 
verty as a recommendation. Addiſon. 


5. To have power over, as an unclean 
ſpirit. Rath | 
Beware what ſpirit rages in your breaft ; 
For ten inſpir*d, ten thouſand are pt.  Roſcom. 
Inſpir'd within, and yet py/eſs'd without. Cleav. 
I think, that the man is peed. 
6. To, affect by inteſtine power, 
| He's peſſeſt with greatneſs, 
And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride | 
That quarrels at felf-breath. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue, 
Which ſhall pi them with the heavieſt found 
That ever yet they heard. Shakeſpeare. 
Pofſcft with rumours full of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear, 


5 


whether it will endure the ordinary fire, which be- 


| 


3 


3 


Swi 1. 


1 


Shakeſpeare. | 


: POS. 

5 N 4 What fury, 0 ſon, ; 
Pass thee, to bend that mortal dae 
Againſt thy father's head? Milton's Parodiſe Lop. - 


With the rage of all their race pH, 
Stung to the ſoul the brothers ſtart from reſt. 


Poss EsStox. #. J. LY elfen, 


polſeſſio, Latin. ] | 
1. The ſtate of owning or having in one's 
own hands or power; property. 
He ſhall inherit her, and his generation hall 


hold her in p ian. Ecclus, iv. 16. 
In feſſeſſon ſuch, not only of right, N 0 


Pope. 
French; 


I call vou. Milton. 
2. The thing pe-ſſeſſed. 

Do nothing to loſe the beſt poſſeſſion of life 

that of honour and truth. Temple, 


A man, has no right over another's life, by his 
having a property in land and poſſeſſions. Locke, 
3. Madneſ: cauſed by the internal opera- 
tion of an unclean ſpirit, 
To Posst"ss10n. v. a, To inveſt with 
property. Obſolete. | | 
Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred poſ- 
ſelleth and poſſefſioneths Carew, 
PossE's$10NER, #. . [from poſſeſſion.] 
Maſter ; one that has the power or pro- 
perty of any thing. | | 
They were people, whom having been of old 
freemen and poſefſioners, the Lacedemonians had 
conquered. ; 3 Sidney. 
Po'sSESSIVE. adj. | prſſefons, Lat.] Have 
ing poſſeſſion. 3 
Po'ssE850RY. adj. [| pelſelloire, French; 
from geg.] Having poſſeſſion. 
This he detains from the ivy much againſt 


his will; for he ſhould be the true prſcſſory lord 
thereof. - Horvel. 
Possg'ssouR. 2. J. [ pelſeſſor, Latin; 
foſſeſeur, French.] Owner; maſter; 
proprietor. | 
YL Thou profoundeſt hell 
Receive thy new er Milter, 
A conſiderable difference lies between the honour 
of men for natural and acquired excellencies and 
divine graces, that thoſe having more of human 
nature in them, the honour doth more directly 
redound to the poſſefſor of them. - Stilling fleet. 
"Twas the intereit of thoſe, who thirſted after 
the poſſeſſions of the clergy, to repreſent the poſſe/- 
ſors in as vile colours as they could. Atterb, Sermons. 
Think of the happineſs o e de t 
apoſtles, ſaints and martyrs, wi\o are now rejoicing 
in the preſence of God, and ſee themſelves pa- 
fors of eternal glory. Lao. 
Po'ssET. . /. [ peſca, Latin] Milk 
curdled with wine or any acid. 
We'll have a poſſe: at the latter end of a ſea- coal 
fire. Shakeſpeare. 
In came the bridemaids with the per, 
The bridegroom eat in ſpight. Suchling. 
I allowed him medicated broths, poſſet ale, and 
pearl julep. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A ſparing diet did her health aſſure 
Or ſick, a pepper paſſet was her cure. Dryden. 
The cure of the ſtone conſiſts in vomiting with 
Felſet drink, in which althea roots are boiled. Floyer. 
Increaſe the milk when it is diminiſhed by the 
too great uſe of fleſh meats, by gruels and paſſet 
drink. Arbutbnot. 
To Po's5ET. v. a, [from the noun:] 
To turn; to curdle ; as milk with acids. 


Not uled. . 
Swift as quickſilver it courſes through 

The nat' ral gates and allies of the body; 

And, with a ſudden vigeur, it doth pet 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholeſome blood. Shakeſpeare's Ham. 
Poss1B1'LITY. 2. J. [ poſſibilite, French.] 
| The power of being in any manner; 
the ſtate of being poſſible. FI 
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books are read, and need ſo requireth, the ftile 
of their differences may expreſly be mentioned to 
. bar even all poſſibility of error. 3 Hool er. 
Brother, ſpeak with peſſibilities, 3 
And do not break into theſe woeful extremes. Shak. 
When we have for the proof of any thing 
ſome of the higheſt kinds of evidence, in this caſe 
jt is not the ſuggeſtion, of a mere poſſibility that 


the thing may be otherwiſe, that ought to be | 


any ſufficient cauſe of doubting. Wilkins. 
Conſider him antecedently to his creation, while 

he yet lay in the barren womb of nothing, and 
only in the number of poſſibilities 3 and conſequently 
could have nothing to recommend him to Chriſt's 

_ affection. South, 


A bare poſſibility, that a thing may be or not be, | 
is no juſt cauſe of doubting whether a thing be or | 


not. * Tillotſon. 
According to the multifariouſneſs of this imita- 
bility, ſo are the poſſibilities of being. Norris. 


Example not 
vinces us of the poſſibility of our imitation. Rogers. 
PO'SSIBLE. adj. | poffible, French; paſſi- 
Hlis, Latin.) Having the power to be 
or to be done ; not contrary to the na- 
ture of things. 
. Admit all theſe impoſſibilities and great abſurdi- 
ties to be poffible and convenient. Whitgifte. 
With men this is impoſſible, but with God all 
things are poſſible. . Matthew, xix. 26. 
All things are pgyſible to him that believeth, Mark. 
Firm we ſubſiſt, but poſſible to ſwerve. Milton. 
He muſt not ſtay within doors, for fear the 
houſe ſhould fall upon him, for that is pſſible : 
nor muſt he go out, leſt the next man that meets 
him ſhould kill him, for that is alſo poſſible. Wilkins, 
It will ſcarce ſeem pofible, that God ſhould en- 
grave-principles iri men's minds in words of uncer- 
tain ſignification. 2 | Locke. 
Set a pleaſure tempting, and- the hand of the 
Almighty viſibly prepared to take vengeance, and 
tell whether it be pofible for people wantonly to 
offend againſt the law. IMs Locke. 
Po'ss1BLY. adv. { from poſible.] .. 
1. By any power really exiſting. 
Within the compaſs of which laws, we do not 
only comprehend whatſoever may be eaſily known 
to belong to the duty of all men, but even what- 
foever may paſſibly be known to be of that quality. 


| 77 Hooker. 
Can we paſſibly his love deſert ? Milton. 

2. Perhaps; without abſurdity. 
Paſſibiy he might be found in the hands of the 


earl of Eſſex, but he would be dead firſt. Clarendon. 
" Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad 
fovereign, who might poſſibly have been a good one, 
had he been inveſted with an authority circum- 
fcribed by laws. | - Addiſon. 
POST. 2. J. [ pete, French; equis pofitis 
curſor. ] | 
1. A/halty meſſenger; a courier who 
e and goes at ſtated times; com- 
monly a letter carrier. 


In certain places there be always freſh 


carry that farther which is brought unto them by 
the other. 


Abbot. 
Thee I'll rake up, the pet unſanctiſied 

Of murth'rous lechers. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

I fear my Julia would not deign my lines, 
Receiving them by ſuch a worthleſs poſt, Shakeſp. 
A cripple in the way out- travels a footman, or a 
teſt out of the Way. Ben *Fonſon's Diſceoery. 
I ſend you the fair copy of the poem on dulnels, 
which I ihould not care to hazard by the common 
feſt. | P pe. 
2. 


s to 


This is the ſenſe in which it is taken; 
but the expreſſion ſeems elliptical : zo 
ride poſt, is to ride as a poſt, or to ride in 


the manner of a poſt; courir en poſte ; | 
| 


whence Shakeſpeare, to ride in poſt. 
Vor. II. ö - 


y teaches us our duty, but con- 


nick courſe or manner of travelling. 
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I brought my. maſter news of Jullet's death, 
And or 2 he came from "yok, | 
To this ſame monument. Shake Romeo and 
Sent from Media poſt to Egypt. _ uton. 
He who rides through an unknown coun- 
try, cannot, diſtinguiſh the ſituation of places. Dry. 
3. [ Poſte, Fr. from poſitus, Latin, ] Situa- 
tion ; ſeat. 3 
The waters riſe every where upon the ſurface of 
the earth; which new poſt, when they had once 


uliet. 


ſeized on, they would never quit. Burnet, 
4. Military ftation, 
See before the gate what ſtalking ghoſt 
Commands the guard, what ſentries 1 the p? 
Dryden. 


As I watch' d the gates, 
Lodg'd on my poſt, a herald is arriv'd | 
From Cæſar's camp. Addiſon's Cato. 
Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
His pof neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance. Pope. 
Each of the Grecian captains he repreſents 
conquering a ſingle Trojan, while Diomed encoun- 
ters two at once; and when they are engaged, each 
in his diſtin poſt, he only is drawn fighting in 
every quarter. | Pope. 
5. Place; employment; office. 
Every man has his pf! aſſigned to him, and in 
that ſtation he is well, if he can but think him- 
ſelf ſo. . L' Eftrange. 
Falſe men are not to be taken into confidence, 
nor fearful men into a poſt that requires reſolution. 
6 
Without letters a man can never be qualified for 
any conſiderable poft_in the camp; for courage and 
corporal force, unleſs joined with conduct, the 
ufual effects of contemplation, are no more fit to 
command than a tempeſt. Collier. 
While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's publick pots retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addiſon. 
Certain laws, by ſuff rers thought unjuſt, _ 
Deny'd all ps of profit or of truſt. Pope. 
Many thouſands there are, who determine the 
juſtice or madneſs of national adminiſtrations, 
whom neither God nor men ever qualified for 
ſuch a peſt of judgment. Watts. 


6. [ Poftis, Latin.] A piece of timber ſet | 


erect. 


The blood they ſhall ſtrike on the two fide poſts 
and upper poſt of the houſe. Exodus, xii. 7. 
Fir-trees, cypreſſes, and cedars being, by a 
kind of natural rigour, inflexible downwards, are 
thereby fitteſt for poſts or pillars. Wotton's Architect. 
Poſt is equivocal; it is a piece of timber, or a 
ſwift meſſenger. Watts's Logick. 
To PosT. v. n. [ poſter, French; from the 
noun,] To travel with ſpeed. | 
I poſted day and night to meet you. Shakeſpeare. 
Will you preſently take horſe with him, | 
And with all ſpeed peſt with him tow'rds the North? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Peſt ſpeedily to my lord, your huſband, | 
Shew him this letter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
' Moſt wicked ſpeed, to pH | 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets. Shakeſp. 
Then this, then that man's aid, they crave, 
implore z | 
Poſt here for help, ſeek there their followers, Dan. 
The Turkiſh meſſenger preſently took horſe, 


which was there in readineſs for him, and poſted | 


towards Conſtantinople with as much ſpeed as he 
could. Knolles. 
Themiſtocles made Xerxes pot apace out of 
Greece, by giving out that the Grecians had a pur- 
poſe to break his bridge of ſhips athwart the Helle- 
ſpont. ; 
Thouſands at his bidding ſpeed, + 
And peſt o'er land and ocean without reſt. Milton. 
With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day; 
At other times we reign by night alone, 
And poſting through the ſkies purſue the moon. Dry. 
No wonder that paſtorals are fallen Into diſeſteem ; 
I ſee the reader already uneaſy at this part of Virgil, 


counting the pages, and poſting to the /Eneis, Walſh. 


1 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 
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In ſome few poſting fatal hours is hurt'd | 
From wealth, from pow'r, from love, and from 
the world. x Prior. 

To PosT. v. a. 
1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts, 

Many gentlemen, for their integrity in their 
votes, were, by pgſting their names, expoſed to the 
popular calumny and fury. King Charles. 

On pain of being peſted to your ſorrow, . - 
Fail not, at four, to meet me. Granville, 

2. [ Poſter, French.] To place; to ſta- 
tion; to fix. ; . 

The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 

Stood ready poſted at the poſtern door. Dryden, 
He that proceeds upon 6ther principles in his 
enquiry into any ſciences, puts himſelf on that 
fide, and ps himſelf in a party, which be will 
not quit till he be beaten out. | Lockes 

When a man is poſted in the Ration of a mini. 

ſter, he is ſure, beſide the natural fatigue of it, 


to incur the envy of ſome, and the diſpleaſure of 


others. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
3. To regiſter methodically ; to tranſcribe 
from one book into another, A term 
common among merchants, 
You have not poſted your books theſe ten years ; 
how ſhould a man keep his affairs even at this 


rate ? | | Arbutbnot. 
4. To delay. Obſolete. 


I have not ſtopt mine ears to their demands, ' 
Nor pofted off their ſuits with flow delays ; | 
Then why ſhould they love Edward more than me ? 


4 Shakeſpeare, 
Po'sTAGE. #. /. [from poff.] Money 
paid for conveyance of a letter. 5 

Fifty pounds for the peſtage of a letter! to fend 
by the church, is the deareſt road in Chriſtendom. 
5 Dr den. 
Po'sTBOY. . J. [ poſt and bey. ] Con- 
rier; boy that rides poſt. 
This genius came thither in the ſhape of a 75 
boy, and cried out, that Mons was relieved. Taler. 


To PosTDA'TE. v. a. [e, after, Latin, 
and date.] To date later than the real 


time. 


Posrpil uva N. adj. ¶ poft and dilwviem, 


Lat.] Poſteriour to the flood. 

Take a view of the prſtdiluvien ſtate of this 
our - globe, how it hath ſtood for theſe laft four 
thouſand years. | 


PosTDILU'VIAN. #. / 


Lat.] One that lived ſince the flood, 
n lived a thouſand years; and 

as for the age of the poſidiluvicns for ſome centu- 
ries, the annals of Phenicia, Egypt, and China, 
agree with the tenor of the ſacred hiſtory. Greau- 

Po'sTER. n. /. [from pet.] A courier 
one that travels haſtily. | 5 — 

Weird ſiſters hand in hand, 

A 51 of the ſea and land, 
Thus do go about. 


= 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


POSTERIOR. adj. [ pofterior, Latin "2 


poſterieur, French.] 


1, Happening after; placed after; fol- 


lowing. 


| Where the anterior body giveth way, as faſt as 


the poſterior cometh on, it maketh no noiſe, be the 
motion never ſo great. Bacon. 


No care was taken to have this matter remedied 


by the explanatory articles peſterior to the report. 


Heſiod was prſterior to Homer. 

This orderly diſpoſition of things includes the 

ideas of prior, peſterior, and ſimultaneous; Mattes. 
2. Backward. . e 
And now had fame's peſteriar trumpet blown, 

And all the nations ſummon e. 


The hinder parts. 


& $& * To 
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Woodward. 
[ poft and diluvium, 


* 


Audi n. a 
Home 


Pope. © 
PosTe"r10Rs. . , [ poſeriera, Latin. 


POS 


To raiſe one hundred and ten thoufand pounds, 


is as vain as that of Rabelais, to ſqueeze out wind 
from the poſteriors of a dead aſs. Sit. 
PosrRRIORITY. 2. /. 
from paſterior.] The ſtate of being 
after; oppoſite to priority. 

Although the condition of ſex and paſteriority of 
creation might extenuate the error of a woman, 
yet it was inexcuſable in the man. Brown. 

There muſt be a poſteriority in time of every 
compounded body, to theſe more ſimple bodies out 
of which it is conſtituted. Hale. 

PosTE'RITY. 2. . [| pofterite, French; 
poſteritas, Latin.] Succeeding genera- 
tions; deſcendants: oppoſed to ance/y 
Bors, 
| It was ſaid, 
It ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity ; / 
But that myſelf ſhould be the father 
Of many kings. 

Since arms avail not now that Henry's dead, 
Pefterity await for wretched years. Shakeſpeare. 

Paſterity inform'd by thee might know. Milton. 

Their names ſhall be tranſmitted to peſterity, 
and ſpoken of through all future ages. Smalridge. 

To the unhappy, that unjuſtly bleed, 

Heav'n gives poſterity t' avenge the deed. Pope. 

They were fellible, they were men; but if 
Poſtericy, fallible as they, grow bold and daring, 


where the other would have trembled, let them 
look to it. Vaterland. 


Po'sTERN. . /. [ poterne, Fr. poſterne, 
Dutch; janua pofrica, Latin.] A ſmall 


gate; a little door. 
Ere dawning light 
Diſcover'd had the world to heaven wide, 
He by a privy poſtern took his flight, 
That gf no envious eyes he mote be ſpy d. Spenſer. 
, Go on, good Eglamour, 
Out at the pefern by the abby wall. 
By broken byways did 1 inward paſs, 
And in that window made a pern wide. Fairfax. 
Theſe ifſued into the baſe court through a 
| privy poftern, and ſharply viſited the aiſailants with 
halberds, ' Hayward. 
Great Britain hath had by his majeſty a ſtrong 
addition; the p2ftern, by which we were fo often 
entered and ſurpriſed, is now made up. Raleigh, 
I he conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready poſted at the peſtern door. Dryden. 
If the nerves, which are the conduits to convey 


Shakeſpeare. 


them from without to the audience in the brain, | 


be ſo diſordered, as not to perform their functions, 


they have no p:ſtern to be admitted by, no other 


ways to bring themſelves into view. Locke. 
A private peſtern opens to my gardens, 
Through which the beautcous captive might re- 


move. . Rove 


 PosTExX1'STENCE. 2. . [| pot and exift- 


ence. |] Future exiſtence. 
As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of 
women from the doctrine of pre-exiftence, ſome 
of the ancient philoſophers have ſatirized the vicious 
part of the human ſpecies, from a notion of the 

ſoui's paſtexiſtence. 5 Addiſon. 
Pos rHACEKN EY. 2. J. | poſt and Bacłney.] 
Hired poſthorſes. | 

Eſpying the French ambaſſador with the king's 
coach attending him, made them balk the beaten 
road and teach poſthackneys to leap hedges. Morton. 
OSTHA'STE. 7. / 
Haſte like that of a courier. 

This is 
The ſource of this our watch, and the chief head 


Of this peſthaſte and romage in the land. Shakeſp. | 


The duke 
Requires your haſte, peſthaſte appearance, 
Ev'n on the inſtant. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


This man tells us, that the world waxes old, | 
Hakewill en Providence. | 


Po'sTHoRSE. z. J. [oft and horſe.) A 


though not in affe. 


horſe ſtationed for the uſe of couriers. 
{7 * 


* 


ofteriorite, Fr. 


4 


4 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


. [ pot and haſte.) ] 


P : 
. PoSTMERI DIAN, 


P44 > | 
FU 
Hie lay under a tree, while his ſervants were 
getting freſh pot bor en for him. Sidney. 
He cannot live, I hope; and muſt not die, 
Till George be pack'd with poſthorſe up to heav'n. 
3 at's Shakeſpeare. 
Xaycus was forthwith beſet on every fide and 
taken priſoner, and by pyſthorſes conveyed with 
all ſpeed to Conſtantinople. les. 
Pos T HOUSE. 2. J. | poſt and houſe; Poſt- 
office; houſe where letters are take 


and diſpatched. | | 
An officer at the poſbonſe in London places every 
letter he takes in, in the box belonging to the 
proper road, | | Watts. 
Po'sTHUMOUS. adj. [ poſthumus, Latin; 
poſi hume, Fr.] Done, had, or publiſhed 


after one's death. 

In our preſent miſerable and divided condition, 
how juſt ſoever a man's pretenſions may be to a 
great or blameleſs reputation, he muſt, with regard 
to his pobumous character, content himſelf with 
ſuch a conſideration, as induced the famous Sir 
Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his ſoul 
to God, and his body to the earth, to leave his 
fame to foreign nations. Addiſon. 


Po'sTICK. adj. [ pofticus, Latin.] Back- 
ward, 


The peſtick and backward poſition of the femi- | 


nine parts in quadrupeds, can hardly admit the 
ſubſtitution of maſculine generation. Browns 
PO STIL. 2. J. [ poſtille, French; paſtilla, 
Latin.] Gloſs; marginal notes. 
To Po'sT1L. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
gloſs ; to illuſtrate with marginal notes. 


that had the king's hand almoſt to every leaf by 
way of ſigning, and was in ſome places peſtilled in 
the margin with the king's kand. Bacon. 
Po'STILLER. 2. . [from poftil.] One 
who gloſſes or illuſtrates with marginal 


notes. 
It hath been obſerved by many holy writers, 
commonly delivered by peſtillers and commentators. 
Brown. 
Hence you phantaſtick p-fillers in ſong, 
My text defeats your art, Yes nature's tongue. 
| Cleaveland. 


'PosT1'L10N. 2. /. | Poſtillon, French. ] 
1. One who guides the firſt pair of a ſet 


of ſix horſes in a coach. 
Let the pgſtilion nature mount, and let 
The c#achman art be ſet, Corvley. 
A young batchelor of arts came to town re- 
commended to a chaplain's place; but none being 
vacant, modeſtly accepted of that of a poſtilion. Tatl. 
2. One who guides a poſt chaiſe. | 
PosTLIMI'NioUs. adj, | poftiliminium, 
Latin. ] Done or contrived ſubſequently; 
The reaſon why men are ſo ſhort and —_ 
in governing, is, becauſe moſt things fall out 'to 
them accidentally, and come not into any com- 
pliance with their pre-conceiv'd ends, but are forced 
to comply ſubſequently, and to ſtrike in with 
things as they fall out, by poſtliminious after-appli- 
cations of them to their purpoſes. _ South, 
Po'STMASTER. #. /. | poſt and maſter.] 
One who has charge of publics convey- 


ance of letters. | 
I came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne 
Page; and 'tis a peſtmaſter's boy. Shakeſpeare. 
Without this letter, as he believes that happy 
revolution had never begn effected, he prays to be 
made poſtmaſter general. Spectator. 
POS TMASTER- GENERAL. . J. He who 
preſides over the poſts or letter-carriers. 
adj. [ poſtmori dianus, 
Latin.] Being in the afternoon. 
Over-haſty digeſtion is the inconvenience of poſt. 
meridian ſleep. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


| 


Po'sTQFFICE. . J. Pat and M ce. ] Office 


— — 


I have ſeen a book of account of Empſon's, | 


— 


1 where letters are delivered to the poſt; 
| | 
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a a poſthouſe. 5/4 
If you don't ſend to me now and then, the 
Kae will think me of no conſequence. for I 

+ , have no correſpondent but you. Gay to Swift, 
If you are ſent to the E with a letter, put 

it in carefully. | Swift, 


. 


To PosTPONE. v. &. [ poſtpone, Latin; 


poſt paoſer, French. 
1. To put off; to delay. 
You would poſtpone me to another reign, 
Till when you are content to be unjuſt. Dryden. 
The moſt trifling amuſement is ſuffered to p- 
fone the one thing neceſſary. - Rogers, 
2. To ſet in value below ſomething elſe: 


with ro. 

All other conſiderations ſhould give way, and 

be poſtponed to this. Locke on Education. 

Po'sTsCRIPT., n. . [ poſt and ſcriptum, 
Latin.] The paragraph added to the 
end of a letter, 

I think he prefers the publick good to his pri. 
vate opinion; and therefore is willing his progoſals 
ſhould with freedom be examined: thus I under. 
ſtand his peſicript. TDocte. 

One, when he wrote a letter, would put that 
which was moſt material in the peſtſcript. Bacon. 

The following letter I ſhall give my reader at 
length, without either preface or poſtſcript. Addiſcr. 

Your ſaying that I ought to have writ a po- 
ſcript to Gay's, makes me not content to write 
leſs than a whole letter. | Pope. 


To PO'STULATE. v. a. [ peſtulo, Lat. 
poſtuler, Fr.] To beg or aſſume with- 


out proof. | | 

They moſt powerfully magnify God, who, not 
from poſtulated and precariom inferences, entreat 
a courteous aſſent, but from experiments and un- 
deniable eftets, | Browns 

Po'sTULAaTE. #. /. [ poſtulatum, Latin. 
Poſition ſuppoſed or aſſumed without 
proof. 

This we ſhall induce not from poſtulates and in- 
treated maxims, but from undeniable principles. Bro. 

Some have caſt all their learning into the method 
of mathematicians, under theorems, problems, and 
Foſtulates. Watts. 

PosTULA'T1ON. 2. / | peſtulatio, Latin; 
poſtulation, Fr. from poſtulate.] The 
act of ſuppoſing without proof; gra- 

tuitous aſſumption. 

A ſecond poſtulatian to elicit my aſſent, is the 
veracity of him that reports it. Hale. 

Po'STULATORY. adj. [ from peſtulate.] 

1. Aſſuming without proof. 

2. Aſſumed without proof. 

Whoever ſhall peruſe the phytognomy of Porta, 
and ftriftly obſerve how vegetable realities are 
forced into animal repreſentations, may perceive the 
ſemblance is but paſtulatory. | Brogun. 

Pos ruRE. 2. J. | poſture, French; poe- 
tura, Latin. 

1. Place; ſituation; diſpoſition with re- 


gard to ſomething elſe. 

Although theſe ſtudies are not ſo pleaſing as con- 
templations phyſical or mathematical, yet they 
recompence with the excellency of their uſe in 
relation to man, and his nobleſt poſture and ſta- 
tion in this world, a ſtate of regulated ſociety. Hale. 

According to the peture of our affairs in the laſt 
campaign, this prince could have turned the ba- 
lance on either ſide. Addiſon. 

2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of 
the body with reſpe& to each other. 

X He ſtarts, 

Then lays his finger on his temple z ſtrait 
Springs out into faſt gait; then ſtops again, 
Strikes his breaſt hard, and then anon he caſts 
His eyes againſt the moon, in moſt range poſtures. 
FORE : Shakeſpeares 
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Whers there are affeQions of reverence, there „ 
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6. To go-to Por. To be deſir 


oyed or e The red and white potatces are the moſt com. 
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Will be poſtures of reverence.  - South. devoured. low phraſe. mon eſculent roots now in uſe, and were originally 
The — of a poetick figure is the deſcription The ſhe Mt. firſt LES the goats next, and brought from Virginia into Europe. Millers 
of his in the pert ormance of ſuch or ſuch | aftet them the oxen, and all little enough to keep rene 
an Son. g 8 | Dryden. 1 , | Fange. And with pocatoes fat their wanton ſwine. Waller. 
In the meaneſt marble ſtatue, one, ſees the | 


| 3 The families of farmers live in filth and naſti- 
faces, Poſturet, airs, and dreſs of thoſe that lived ſo John's ready money went into the lawyers neſs upon buttermilk and potatoes. Swift, 


pockets ; then John began to borrow money upon . 
many ages before us. Addiſon. the bank fo dk now and then = farm went to Por. Leek. to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter's dear, 
3. State; diſpoſition. | 


< Of Iriſh ſwains poratce is the chear ; 
Arbuthbnot's Hiſtory of Tobn Bull. . ' - , 
The lord Hopton left Arundel-caftle, before he To Por. 9 [from the 8 | Oats for their feaſts the Scottiſh ſhepherds griad, 
had put it into the good poſture he intended. 


Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind ; 


Clarendon, | 1+ To preſerve ſeaſoned in bur While ſhe loves turnips, butter I'll deſpiſe, 
Aan i n I:was; when Potted fowl and fiſh come in ſo faſt, | Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoe prize. Gays 
they forced me 4 * Whitehall. Xing Charles, That ere the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks, Po'TBELLIED. adj. [ pot and belly.] Hav- 
In this abject poſture have ye ſworn And mouldy mother gathers en 3 Dryd: ing a ſwoln paunch. 
I adore the conqueror. Milton, 2. To incloſe in pots of earth. Po'TBELLY. 2. J. [| pot and belly.) A 
: ut ſoul in all con- Pot them in natural, not forced earth; a layer . 9” 
The ſeveral poſtures of his _ t OS n c g h Id be x 8 thi AF earth | f ſwelling paunch 
* Uf diſplayed with great ſimplicity. F of rich mou neath, and about this natur : 4. 8 F 
ditions of life, "_ iſplayed with g * = — ; to_nourih the Ades, bur net i is. t tees tha He wilt find himſelf a forked ſtradling animal 
To Po- : [from the noun. ] | Þulbs- Evelyn. | Ang © g, err 
7 put in any particular place or dii- well, by being barrelled or potted up with moiſt out the eyes as with the thumb.] | 
pourion. L 3 a ſand. | Mortimer. | x, To thruſt; to puſh. | 
a N =_ gofuring himſelf a * PO TABLE. adj. ¶ potable, French; pa- 2 P Where 
* ** ner aka n bilis, Latin.) Such as may be drank; I thought te cruſh him in an equal force, 
hack 42 1 ee AY — 1 drinkable. ; 9 True ſword to ſword; I'll porch at him ſome way, 
PO STUL TUM * ＋ [L atin ] Poſi- Thou beſt of gold art worſt of gold, | Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakeſpearee 
K ad . * 8 f r | Other leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, 2. [P ocher, Fr.] To poach; to boil 
tion affumed without proof. e| Preſerving life in med cine potable. Shakeſpeare. lightly. It is commonly written poach. 
* _ Calumnies often refuted, are the p9fulatums o Dig a pit upon the ſea ſhore, ſomewhat above n great wounds, it is neceſſary to obſerve a ſpare 
ſcribblers, upon which they proceed as upon fi rſt the high-water mark, and fink it as deep as the diet, as panadoes or a potched egg; this much avail- 
principles. Addiſon. | 10w-water mark; and as the tide cometh in, it | ing to prevent inflammation. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Po STURE MASTER. . * [ Peffure and will fill with water freſh and potable. Bacon. PoTcComPa'n LON. 1. J. A fellow drinker 2 
maſter.] One who teaches or practiſes Rivers run potable gold. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. a good fellow at carouſals * 
artificial contortions of the y. The ſaid potable gold ſhould be endued with a p Pp og” 8 
When the ſtudents have accompliſhed them- | capacity of being agglutinated and aſſimilated to O TENCY. #. J. | potentia, Latin,] 
ſelves in this part, they are to be delivered into | the innate heat. | Harvey. 1. Power; influence; authority. 
the hands of a kind of poſturemaſter. Spect᷑ator. Where ſolar beams Now wage 
per Y. [ contracted from poeſ) ] Parch thirſty human veins, the damaſk'd meads At place of potency and ſway o' th' ſtate, 
.. We fe l Je Unforc'd diſplay ten thouſand painted flow'rs {| I he ſhould till malignantly remain 
I. A motto 155 a _—_ , | Uſeful in potables. Philips. = aſt . to the 3 * — might 
A paltry ring, Po'raBLENESs. 2. „ [from potable. curſes to yourſelves, hakeſpeare's Coriolanuss 
That ſhe did give meg whoſe poſy was,  Dejakablenefs 7. 7 ] Thou haſt ſought to make us break our vew, 
Like cutler's poetry; po- F A To come betwixt our ſentence and our power, 
= —— _ me = 3 45 wo 15 ER. #. J. rom pottage ] h bogs nor — nature nor eur place can bear, 
ou have choſen a ve e ringer. | ur potency e good. Shakeſpeare. 
upon; I ſhould as ſoon expect to ſee a eritick on] An Indian diſh or potager, made of the bark of BY what name ſhall we call ſuch an pe 3 
the poſy of a ring, as on the inſcription of * Aae. a tree, with the ſides and rim ſewed together after | exceedeth God in potency ? Raleigb. 
; 1}ons 


the manner of twiggen-work. Grew's Muſeum. | 2, Efficacy; ſtrength. 
2. A bunch of flowers. Of unknown | PeTa"rxcGo. 2. J A Weſt Indian pickle. Uſe 5 — or throw hioꝝ out 


derivation. What lord of old would bid his cook prepare | With wond'rous potency. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
With ftore of vermeil roſes, Spenſers P Mangos, 8 Cera. Ft My King. | PO'TENT. aaj. [ potens, Latin. 

To deck their bridegrooms paſies. penſer. | Por As H. 2. / potaſſe, French. 1. Powerful! forcible : Ne ITH 
We make a difference between ſuffering thiſtles Potaſh, in general, is an impure fixed alcaline dus F 2 v g eſſicaci 

to grow among us, and wearing them for pofics. ſalt, made by burning from vegetables: we have] 4 


Sift. | five kinds of this ſalt now in uſe. 1. The Ger- There is nothing more contagious than ſome 


Por. u. F | pot, French, in all the ſenſes, | man 4 » ſold under the name of pearlaſhes. n * * than ſome nothing more Las 
and Dutch: potte Iſlandick ] 2. The Spaniſh called barilia, made by burning a 2 good. 00 
E. 7 = 


g g _ 1 I do believe 
g . ſpecies of kali, which the Spaniards ſow. 3. The p : Ke 
1. A veſſel in which meat 18 boiled on NN potaſh, made 96s fern. © The —_ 6 dy pe gore _Y that Henry VIII 
the fire. Swediſh, and 5. Ruſſian kinds, with a volatile acid „ W — e 
Toad that under the cold ſtene matter combined with them 3 but the Ruſſian is f » 
r win Sat CCC 
Boil thou firſt i th' charmed pot. Shakeſpeare. to the manufacturers of ſoap and glaſs, to bleachers, alice. how rand fn he: tens SEE 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, and to dyers; the Ruſſian putaſh is greatly pre- were it SE not that the conſpiration of intereſt 
To their huge pors of boiling pulſe would run, ferable. . Hill. were tov patent for the diverſi 0f judgment 
Fell to with eager joy. | Dryden. Cheſhire rock-ſalt, with a little nitre, allum, 7 7 2 of Pi © 
2. Veſſel to hold liquids. and potaſp, is the flux uſed for the running of the COTS "" Whan by 1 ey. 
N The woman left her water pet, and went her Pp! 06-2003: 0 eren. Moſes once mare his potent rod extends | 
Wax. | Jobn. | PoTa"TION, 2. /. | potatio, Latin. ] Over the ſea; the ſea his rod obeys. Milton. 
3. Veſſel made of earth. | 1. Drinking bout. | Verſes are the potent charms we uſe, 
Ko Whenever potters meet with any chalk or marl 2. D raught. ; | Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe. Waller. 
mixed with their clay, though it will with the clay Roderigo, The magiſtrate cannot urge obedience upon ſuch 
Hold burning,, yet whenever any water comes near | ' Whom love hath turned almoſt the wrong fide out, potent grounds, as the miniſter can urge diſobe- 
any ſuch pots after they are burnt, both the chalk | To Deſdemona hath to-night carouz d dience. | Soutbe 
and marl will ſlack and ſpoil their ware. Mortimer. Petations pottle deep. | Shakeſpeare” « Ocbelhs. | How the effluvia of a magnet can be ſo rare and 


4. A ſmall cup. | 


3. Species of OI ſubtile, as to paſs through a plate of glaſs without 


But that I think his father loves him not If 1 had a thouſand ſons, the firſt h j any reſiſtance ar diminution of their force, and 
1 . . | , uman prin- | f 
9 Pee ow ere 1 ade a = of ale, Shakeſp. _ ciple 1 would teach them, ſhould be to forſwear 2 8 90 r er 
e Non ren Fog apart bn thin petations, and to addict themſelves to ſack. _ 8 5 A 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale, x, Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv The chemical preparations are more vigorous and 
Not knowing which was mild or ſtale. un 8 Peres, " (at | potent in their effects than the galenical. Bakers 
A ſoldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment. | POTATO. 7 J. II ſuppoſe an American |  Cyclop, fince human fleſh has been thy feaſt, 


Swifts | word.] An eſculent root. 


Nou drain this goblet patent to digeſt. Pope. 
{ 2 2 2 2, Having 


POT 


as, potent monarchs. 0 A 
Why ftand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? 
Cry havock, kings! back to the ſtained field, 
- You equal potenti, fiery kindled ſpirits ! ' Shakeſp. 
Po'TEnTATE. 2. . potentat, French. 
Monarch; prince; ſovereign. 
Kings and mightieſt potentates muſt die. Shake 
Theſe deferices are but compliments, 
To dally with confining potentates. Daniel. 
All obey'd the ſuperior voice 
Of their great purentate ; for great indeed | 
His name, and high was his degree in heav'n. Milt. 
Exalting him not only above earthly princes and 
ntates, but above the higheſt' of the celeitial 
* ierarevy. Boyle. 
Each potentate, as wary fear, or ſtrength, 
Or emulation urg'd, his neighbour's bounds 
Invades. | 
PoTe"NTIAL.. adj. ¶ potenciel, Fr. poten- 
tialis, Lawn, ] 
1. Exiſting in poſſibility, not in aR. 
This potential and imaginary materia prima can- 
not exiſt without form. Raleigb's Hiſt. of the World. 
2. Having the effect without the external 


actual property. 
The magnifico is much belov'd, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, 
As double as the duke's. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
The cautery is either actual or potential. Mari bam. 
Ice doth not only ſubmit unto actual heat, but 
indureth not the potential calidity of many waters. 
| | Bruwn. 
3. Effcacious ; powerful. Not in ule. 
Thou muſt' make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential ſpurs 
To make thee ſeek it. Shakeſpeare. 


4. In grammar, potential is a mood de- 
noting the poſlbility of doing any 
action. I 


PoTexnTia'LITY. #. /. [from potential.] 


Poſſibility; not actuality. 
Manna repreſented to every man the taſte him - 
ſelf did like, but it had in its own potentiality all 
thoſe taſtes and diſpoſitions eminently. Taylor. 
God is an eternal ſubſtance and act, without 
potentiality and matter, the principle of motion, 
the cauſe of nature. Stilling fleet. 
The true notion of a ſoul's eternity is this, that 
the future moments. of its duration can never be 
all paſt and preſent ; but till there will be a futu- 
rity and potentiality of more for ever and ever. Bentl. 
PoTEe"NTIALLY. adv. [from potential. 
1. In power or poſlibility ; not in act, or 
politively. | 
This duration of human ſouls is only poten- 
tially infinite; for their eternity confiſts only in 
an endleſs capacity of continuance without ever 
ceaſing to be in a boundleſs futurity, that can 
never be exhauſted, or all of it be paſt or preſent 
but their duration can never be poſitively and 
actually eternal, becauſe it is moſt manifeſt, that 
no moment can ever be aſſigned, wherein it ſhall 
be true, that ſuch a ſoul hath then actually ſuſtained 
an infinite duration. Bentley. 
2. In efficacy; not in actuality. 5 
They ſhould tell us, whether only that be taken 
out of ſcripture which is actually and particularly 
there ſet down, or elſe that alſo which the general 
principles and rules of ſcripture potentially contain. 
Hoc ber. 
Blackneſs is produced upon the blade of a knife 
that has cut ſour apples, if the juice, though both 
actually and potentially cold, be not quickly wiped 
off. Boyle on Colours. 


Po"TENTLY. adv. | from potent.) Power- 


fully ; forcibly. 
You're potently oppos d; and with a malice 

Of as great ſize. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Metals are hardened by often heating and 


F 


2. Having great authority or dominion : | col worketh mob putenty wpon 


Philips. | 
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$I Bacon. 
Ol of vitriol, though a potently acid menſtruum, 
will yet precipitate many bodies mineral, and others 
diſſolved not only in aquafortis, but in ſpirit of 
vinegar. | | Boyle. 

Po'renTNEss. A. J. [from potent. 
Powerfulneſs; might; power. 

Por UN. #. /. [bx miſtake or corrup- 
tion uſed for popgun.] A gun which 
makes a ſmall ſmart noiſe. 

An author thus who pants for fame, 
Begins the world with fear and ſhame, - 


When firſt in print, you ſee him dread 
Each potgun levell'd at his head. Swift's Miſcellan. 


* 


Hook or branch on which the pot is 
hung over the fire. 
Po'THECARY. . /. [contrafted by pro- 
nunciation and poetical convenience 
from apothecary; apotbecarius, from 
apotheca, Lat.] One who compounds 


and ſells phyſick. 


Modern pot hecaries, taught the art 
By doctors bills to play the doctor's part, 
Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 


Po THEN. 2. J. [This word 1s of double 
orthography and uncertain etymology: 
it is ſometimes written podder, ſome- 
times pudder, and is derived by. Junius 
from foudre, thunder, French; by Skin- 


ſhake or dig ; and more probably by a 
ſecond thought from poudre, Fr. duſt. ] 


1. Buſtle; tumult; flutter. A low word. 
Such a pother, 
As if that whatſoever god, who leads him, 
Were crept into his human pow'rs, | 
And gave him graceful poſture, Shak. Coriclauus. 
Some hold the one, and ſome the other, 
But howſoe'er they make a pother. Hudibras. 
What a pother has been here with Wood and his 
braſs, | 
Who would modeſtly make a few halfpennies paſs ? 
Swift. 


Pope. 


*Tis yet in vain to keep a pother 
About one vice, and fall into the other. 
I always ſpeak well of thee, 
Thou always ſpeak'ſt ill of me; 
Yet after all our noiſe and porber, 
The world believes nor one nor t'other. Guardian. 
2, Suffocatin $ cloud. 'This juſtifies the 
derivation from poxdre. 
He ſuddenly unties the poke, 
Which from it ſent out ſuch a ſmoke, _ 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous was the pother. Drayton. 
To Po'THER. v. 2. To make a bluſter- 
ing ineffectual effort. 
2% Po'THER. v. a. 
uzzle. 
He that loves reading and writing, yet finds cer- 
tain ſeaſons wherein thoſe things have no reliſh, 
only potbers and wearies himſelf to no purpoſe. Locke, 


Po'THERB, n. J. pot and herb.) An 
herb fit for the pot. 


Sir Triſtram telling us tobacco was a 
bid the drawer bring in t'other half pint. 
Egypt baſer than the beaſts they worſhip ; 


To turmoil; to 


| herb, 


Tatler. 


Of alimentary leaves, the olera or potherbs afford 
an excellent nouriſhment 3 amongſt thoſe are the 
| cole or cabbage kind. Arbuthnot. 
Leaves eaten raw are termed fallad ; if boiled, 
they become potherbs: and ſome of thoſe plants 
| the bs me of thoſe plants, 

which are potberbs in one family, are ſallad in an- 
Watts. 


other. 


PoTHA'NGER. #. /. | pot and hanger.]| 


Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools. Pope. 


ner from peuteren or peteren, Dutch, to | 


Below their potherb gods that grow in gardens. Dry. 


UG. AA 
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n 1 PO U J 7 
1. Hooks to faſten pots or kettles with, 
2. III formed or fcrawled letters or cha- 
racters. | | e 
Let me ſee her Arabian pot boobs. 5 Dryden. 
Po'Tion. =, /. | potian, French; potio, 
Latin. 1 A draught; commonly a phy- 
| kcal draught. ; P 
For taſtes in the taking of a potion or pills, th 
head and neck ſhake. Bacon's Natur? Bhs 
The earl was by nature of ſo indifferent a taſfe, 
that he would ſtop in the midſt of any phyſical 
potion, and after he had licked his lips, would 
drink off the reſt. | Votton. 
Moſt do taſte through fond intemperate thirſt; 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenan 
Th' expreſs reſemblance of the gods, is chang'd 
Into ſome brutiſh form of wolf or bear. Milton, 


Po'TL1D. 2. J. ¶ pot and lid.] The cover 
of a pot. 2 
The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tube; 
the bottom of which ſpreads about, and gives it 
the reſemblance of a wooden potlid in country 
houſes, | Derham, 
PoTSHE"RD. 2. J. ¶ pet and hard; from 
ſchaerde ; properly potſhard.] A frag- 
ment of a broken pot. ; 
At this day at Gaza, they couch potſberdi or 
veſſels of earth in their walls to gather the wind 
from the top, and pals it in ſpouts into rooms. 


. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
He on the aſhes fits, his fate deplores ; 


And with a potſherd ſcrapes the ſwelling ſores, 
Sandys. 
Whence come broken potſperds tumbling — 
And leaky ware from garret windows thrown ; 
Well may they break our heads. Dryden. 
Po'TTAGE. 2. /. ¶ potage, French; from 
fot.] Any thing boiled or decoded for 
food. See PoRRIDOE. : 
| Jacob ſod perrage, and Eſau came from the field 
faint. | Geneſis. 
For great the man, and uſeful, without doubt, 
Who ſeaſons pottage, or expels the gout ; 
Whoſe ſcience keeps life in, and keeps death out. 
Harte, 
Po'TTER. 2. J. [ potier, Fr. from pot.] A 
maker of earthen veſſels, | 
My thoughts are whicled like a patter's wheel. 
| Shakeſpares 
Some preſs the plants with ſherds of potters clay. 
Dryden. 
A potter will not have any chalk or marl mixed 
with the clay. | Mortimer s Huſbandry 
He like the patter in a mould has caſt 
The world's great frame. Prior. 
Po'TTERN-ORE. 2. /, An ore, which for 
its aptneſs to vitrify, and ſerve the pot- 
ters to glaze their earthen veſſels, the 
miners call gottern- ore. Boyle. 


Po'TTiNG. 2. . [from pot.] Drinking. 


I learnt it in England, where they are moſt po- 

tent in poting. | Shakeſpeare's Otbella. 

Po'TTLE. n. J. [from pot.] Liquid mea- 

ſure containing four pints, It is ſome- 

times uſed licentioully for a tankard, 
or pot out of which glaſſes are filled. 

He drinks you with facility your Dane dead. 


drunk, ere the next pottle can be filled. Shakeſpeare» 
Roderigo hath to-night carous'd 


Potations portle deep. - Shakeſpeares. 
The oracle of Apollo 

Here ſpeaks out of his pottle, | 

Or the Tripos his tower bottle. Ben Jonſon. 


PoTVA"LIANT. ad}. | pat and waliant.} 
Heated with courage by ſtrong drink. 

 Po'TuULENT. adj. [ petulentus, Latin. ] 

1. Pretty much in drink. i 


Die. 


ro ruoox. x. J. [ pat and hook. ] 


roven. #. J. [ poche, French.] 


1. A 


i * 46 
LN A all bag; pocket. : 1110 
Mu bark W lack. 
* From A girdle about his waiſt, a a bag +: 147 


Gvided inte two cells. Celler Travels. 
The ſpot of the veſſel, where the diſeaſe begins, 


gives way to the force of the blood puſhing out- | 


wards, as to form a pouch or cyſt. Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Applied ludicrouſly to a big belly or| 
paunch. 
To POUCH. v. à. 
1. To 
In January huſband that povebenk the grotes, 
Will break up his lay, or be ſowing of otes. Tuſſer. 
2. To ſwallow. 
The common heron hath long legs for wading, 
' long neck to reach prey, and a wide extenſive 
throat to pouch it. Derham. 
5 Lo pout; to hang down the lip. Ain/. 
0U"CHMOUTHED. adj. | pouch and mouth- 
ed.] Blubberlipped. Ainſworth. 
Po'verTyY. . . | auvretẽ, French.]- 
1. Indigence ; neceſſity; want of riches. 
My men are the pooreſt, 
But poverty could never draw them from me. Shak. 
Such madneſs, as for fear of death to die, 
Is to be poor for fear of + peak "Denham. 
© © Theſe by their ſtrict examples taught, 
How much more ſplendid virtue was than gold; 
Yet ſcarce their ſwelling thirſt of fame could hide, 
And boaſted poverty with too much pride. Prior. 
There is ſuch a fate as abſolute poverty, when a 
man is deſtitute not only of the conveniences, but 
the ſimple neceſſaries of life, being difabled from 
acquiring them, and depending entirely on charity. 


Rogers. 
2. Meanneſs; defect. 
There is in all excellencies in compoſitions a 
kind of poverty, or a Caſualty or jeopardy. Bacon. 
 Pou'LDavis. 2. J. A ſort of ſail-cloth. 
Ainſworth. 


POULT. 2. / | poulet, French.] A young 
chicken. 
One wou' d have all things little, hence bis try'd 
Turkey poults, freſh from th' egg, in batter — 
Pou'LTERER, 2. . from poult.] One 
whoſe trade is to ſell fowls ready for the 


cook. 

If thou doſt it half ſo gravely, ſo majeſtically, 
hang me up by the heels for a poulterer's hare. Sha. 
Several naſty trades, as butchers, poulterers, and 
fiſhmongers, are great occaſions of plagues, Harvey. | 
Pou'LTiCe. . /. | pulte, French; pultis, 
Latin.) A cataplaſm a ſoft mollify- 

ing application. 
Peultice relaxeth the pores, ' and maketh the hu- 
. Tnour apt to exhale. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
If your little finger be ſore, and you think a 
powitice made of our vitals will give it eaſe, ſpeak, 
and it ſhall be done. Swift. 
To Pov'LTiCE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To apply a poultice or cataplaſm. 
Pou'LTivE. z./. [ A word uſed Py Temple. ] 
A poultice. 

Poultives allay*d pains, but drew down the hu- 
mours, making the paſſages wider, and after to re- 
cieive them. 
Pou'LTRY. . J. [ Pu my French; pulli. 
ties, Latin.] Domeſtick fowls. 


cket. | | 


'The cock knew the fox to be a common enemy 


of all poultry.  L*Eftrange. 
What louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, 
Than for the cock the widow'd poultry made. Dryd. 
Soldiers robbed a farmer of his ulry, and 
ny him wait at table, without giving him a 
Taoricis 


POUNCE. =. /. [ ponzone, Ital. Skinner. 
. The claw or talon of a bird of prey. 


Temple. 


Sæoift. 


With hardy fowl, about his able might, 


| To Pounce, v. a. [ pongonare, Italian. ] 
| 1. To pierce ;- to perforate. 


— 


- pouncing into the quickſilver. 


1. 
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His weary pounces, all in vain doth ſpend 
To truſs the prey too heavy for his flight. Spenſer. | 
The new diſſembl'd eagle, now endud 
With beak and purnces, Hercules purſu'd. Dryden. 
* "Twas a mean prey for a bird of his n | 
tterbury 
2. The powder of gum ſandarach, ſo 
called becauſe it 1s thrown upon paper 


through a perforated box. 


Barbarous people, that go naked, do not only 
paint, but pounce and raiſe their ſkin, that the 
painting may not be taken forth, and make it into 
works. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
2. To pour or ſprinkle through ſmall per- 


forations, 

It may be tried by incorporating copple-duſt, by 
Bacon. 
3. To ſeize with the pounces or talons. 
Pou'nceD. adj. [from founce.] Fur- 


niſhed with claws or talons. 
From a craggy cliff, 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous young 
Strong pounc d. Tbomſon's Spring. 
Pou”"NCET-BOX, 2. /. | pounce and box.] 


A ſmall box perforated. 
He was perfumed like a milliner, 

And, *twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 

A pouncetbox, which ever and anon 

He gave his noſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

POUND. »./. | pond, pund, Saxon; — 
pondo, Latin. 

1. A certain weight, conſiſting in TR 
weight of twelve, in averdupois of ſix- 


teen ounces. 
He that ſaid, that he had rather have a grain | 
of fortune than a pound of wiſdom, as to the things 
of this life, ſpoke nothing but the voice of wiſdom. | 
South's Sermons. ' 
A pound doth conſiſt of ounces, drams, ſeruples. 
Wilkins. 


| 


Great Hannibal within the balance lay, 
And tell how many pounds his aſhes weigh. Dryden. 
2. The ſum of twenty ſhillings. | 
That exchequer of medals in the cabinets of the 
great duke of Tuſcany, is not worth ſo little as 
an hundred thouſand pound. Peacham of Antiquities. 
He gave, whilſt ought he had, and knew no 
bounds ; - 


pounds. Harte. 
3. [From pindan, Saxon. ] A pinfold; 
an incloſure; a priſon in which beaſts 
are incloſed. 
I hurry, 
Not thinking it is levee- day, 
And find his honour in a pound, 


To Poux p. v. a. | punian, Saxon; whence 
in many places they uſe the word pun. | | 


1. To beat; to grind as with a peſtle. 
His mouth and noſtrils pour'd a purple flood, 
And pounded teeth came ruſhing with his blood, Dy | 
Would'ſt thou not rather chuſe a ſmall renown, 
To be the mayor of ſome poor paltry town, 
To pound falſe weights and ſcanty. meaſures break? 


| Shou'd their axle break, its overthrow 
Would cruſh, and pound to duſt the crowd below; 
Nor friends their friends, nor fires their ſons 

could. know. Dryden's Juvenal. 


bk Yd dt — ©: 


microſcope, exhibits fragments pellucid and colour- 
leſs, as the whole appeared to the naked eye before. 


The poor man's drachma ſtood for rich men's | 


Hemm'd by a triple circle round. Sevift's Miſcellan. | 


en | 


s ” 


Dryden. | 
Tir'd with the ſearch, not finding what.ſhs ſeeks, |. 
With cruel blows ſhe founds her blubber'd cheeks. | 
Dryden. 


Opaque white powder of glaſs, ſeen through a.| 


Pou"nDER. n. J. 


.POU edt 


| | She deſeriben .; 1 
How under the rude Rivkin i race 
Mimick briſk cyder, with the brake's product wild 
Sloes nded. P bilips. 


Litted peſtles brandiſh'd in the air, | 
Loud ftroaks with pronding ſpice the fabrick rend, 
And aromatick clouds in ſpires aſcend. Garth, 


2. To ſhut up; toimpriſon, as in a pound. 


We'll break our walls, 
Rather than they ſhall pound us up. Shakeſpearee 
I ordered John to let out the good man's ſheep 
that were pounded by night. Sectator. 


| Pou'nDaGE. 2. /. [from pound.] 


1. A certain ſum deducted from a pound; 
a ſum paid by the trader to the ſervant 
that pays the money, or to the perſon, 


who procures him cuſtomers. 
In poundage and drawbacks 1 loſe half my rent. 


Soi 1 


2. Payment rated by the weight of the 


commodity. 
Tonnage and foundage, and other duties. upon: 


WL n by were collected by order of the board. 
a Clarendons. 

[from pound.) | 

1. The name of a heavy large pear.. 


Alcinous' orchard various apples bears, 
Unlike are bergamots and founder pears. Dryden. 


2. Any perſon or thing denominated _ 
a certain number of pounds: as, 
ten pounder, a gun that carries a * 
of ten pounds weight; or in ludicrous 
language a man with ten pounds a year ;. 
in like manner, a note or bill is called 
a twenty founder or ten founder, from. 
the ſum it bears. 
None of theſe forty or «pray of ds may be 


ſuffered to marry, under the ty of deprivation. 
Sevi ift t's- 
3. A peſtle. Ainſworth... 


Pou'etTON. #. ,. [| poupee, French. ] A 
puppet or little baby. 
Pou'eicks, rn. / In cookery, a meſs of 


bacon. Bailey, 


To POUR. v. a. [ſuppoſed. to be de. 
rived from the Welſh bwwrw;] 
1. To let ſome liquid out of a veſſel, or- 


into ſome place or receptacle. 
If they, will not. believe thoſe figns, take of: the- 
water of the river, and pour it upon the dry land, 
Exodus, iv. 9 
He ſtretched out his hand to the cup, and poured? 
of the blood of the grape, he- poured out at the 
foot of the altar a ſweet ſmelling ſavour unto the 
moſt high. Ecclus, I. 15. 
A Samaritan bound up his wounds, pouring in. 
oil and wine, and brought him to an inn. Lake, x. 
Your fury then boil'd upward to a fome; 
But ſince this meſſage came, you fink and ſettle, 
As if cold water had been our d upon you. Drygene. 


2. To emit;. to give vent to; to fend 
forth ;. to let. out; to ſend. in a conti- 
nued courſe, 


Ih Hie thee hither, 


That I may pur my ſpirits in thine ear, 

And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round. Shan. 
London doth pour out her citizens; 

The mayor and all bis brethren in beſt ſort, ; 

With the-plebcians ſwarming. SAH. Henry Vs. 

As thick as hall 

Came poſt on poſt 3 and every one did bear. g 

Thy praiſes in his kingdom's great defence, | 

And pour'd them down before him. Shak. Micherbh.: 
The devotion of the. heart is the tongue of the 

ſoul ; actuated and heated with love, it: :pours itſelf. 

forth in ſupplications and prayers. Duppa. 
If. we had groats or ſixpences current by law, 


| 
þ 


— 


| Bo - was poundeds. 


Bentley. | 


that 


victuals made of veal ſtakes and ſlices of 


— gt ww — — 
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1. To reduce to duſt; to comminute; to 


Pow 


* 


that wanted one third of the filver by the ftandard, | 


who can imagine, that our "neighbours would not 
Four in quantities of ſuch money upon us, to the 
great loſs of the kingdom: Locle. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? | 
Loves of kis own and raptures ſwell the note. Pope. | 
To Pour. v. 2. | 
1. To ftream; to flow. 


2. To ruſh tumultuouſly. 
If the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 


5 


Stop ſhort. Gay. 
All his fleecy flock 

Before him march, and pour into the rock, - 

Not one or male or female ſtay'd behind, Pope. 


A ghaſtly band of giants, 
All p+uring down the mountains, crowd the ſhore. 


Pope. 

A gathering throng, 
Youth and white age tumultuous pour along. Popes 
Pou'RER. u. . [from pour.) One that 


pours, | 
Poussk. 2. /. The old word for peaſe; 


corrupted, as may ſeem, from pul/e. 
RE TED | Spenſer. 
But who ſhall judge the wager won or loſt ? | 
That ſhall yonder herd groom and none other, 
Which over the peuſſe hitherward doth poſt. Spen/. 
Pour. . /. [aſellus barbatus.] | 
1. A kind of fiſh; a cod-fiſh. 


2. A kind of bird. 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, 
heath-cock, and pout. Carew's Sur v. of Cornwall, 


To Pour. v. u. [| bouter, French.] 


1. To look ſullen by thruſting out the lips. 
Like a miſbehav'd and ſullen wench, 
Thou pont ſt upon thy fortune and thy love. Shak. 
He had not din'd; 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold; and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive. Shakeſpeare's Corislanus. 
I would adviſe my gentle readers, as they con- 
fult the good of their faces, to. forbear frowning 
upon loyaliſts, and pouting at the government. 
| | ; Addiſen's Freebelder. 
The nurſe remained pouting, nor would ſhe touch 
a bit during the whole dinner. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. To ſhoot out; to hang prominent, 
The ends of the wounds muſt come ever one 
another, with a compreſs to preſs the lips equally 
down, which would otherwiſe become crude, and 
Fout out with great lips. | Wiſeman. 
Satyrus was made up betwixt man and goat, with 
a human head, hooked noſe, and pouting lips. Dryd. 


POWDER. . /. | poudre, French.] 


1, Duſt; any body comminuted. ; 

The calf which they had made, he burnt in the 

fire, and ground it to poder. Exodus, xxxli. 20. 
2. Gunpowder. 

The ſeditious being furniſhed with artillery, 

porvder, and ſhot, battered Biſhopſgate. Hayward. 

As to the taking of a town, there were few 


conquerors could fignalize themſelyes that way, | 


before the invention of pezvder and fortifications. 
| Addiſon. 
3. Sweet duſt for the hair. 
When th' hair is ſweet through pride or luſt, 
The poder doth forget the duſt. Herbert. 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 
To fave the poder from too rude a gale. Pope. 


To Po Wok R. v. a. [from the noun.] 


pound ſmall. 
2. [ Poudrer, French.] To ſprinkle, as 
with duſt. 
Powder thy radiant hair, 
Which if without ſuch aſhes thou would'ſt wear, 


Thou who, te all which come to look upon, 
Wert meant for Phabus, would' be Phaeton. 


1. The veſſel in which meat is ſalted. 
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im the galaxy,. that mllkky way. 4 Then you ſhall know the wounds invifivle, . 
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Which nightly, as a circling cone, thou ſoe'ſt 
Poder d with ſtars. 


The er d footman 


Beneath his flapping hat ſecures his bair. Gay. | 


3. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with ſalt. 
If you embowel me to-day, I'll give you leave to 
ewwder me and cat me to-morrow 
Salting of oyſters, and potodering of meat, 
keepeth them from putrefaction. Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 
My hair I never powder, but my chief 


Immoderate feeding upon porudered beef, pickled 


inflame and acuate the blood. Harvey on Corſump. 

To POWDER. v. 2. To come tumultu- 
ouſly and violently. A low corrupt 
word. l 
| Whilſt two companions were diſputing it at 
ſword's point, down comes a kite petodering upon 
them, and gobbets up both, L'Eftrange. 

Po'wDERBOX. . /. | powder and Sox. 
A box in which powder for the hair is 
kept. 3 

There ſtands the toilette, 

The patch, the powderbox, pulville, perfumes. Gay. 


Po'WDERHORN. 2. . | powder and horn. | 
A horn caſe in which powder 1s kept 


for guns. 
You may ſtick your candle in a bottle or a porv- 


der born. | S 71 . 
Po'wDERMILL. #. /. | powder and mill. 
The mill in which the ingredients for 
gunpowder are ground and mingled. 
Upon the blowing up of a porodermill, the win- 
dows of adjacent houſes are bent and blown out- 
wards, by the elaſtick force of the air within exert- 
ing itſelf. Arbuthnet. 
Po'wDER- ROOM. 7. /. | powder and room. 
The part of a ſhip in which the gun- 
powder is kept. | 
The flame invades the poruder-rooms, and then 
Their guns ſhoot builets, and their veſſels men. 
| ; Waller. | 
Po'wDER-CHESTS. 2. J. On board a 
ſhip, wooden triangular cheſts filled 
with gunpowder, pebble-ſtones, and 
ſuch hike materials, ſet on fire when 
a ſhip is boarded by an enemy, which 


Po'wDERING-TUB. #. /. | powder and 
tub.) | | 
When we view thoſe large bodies of oxen, what 

can we better conceit them to be, than ſe many 
living and walking powwdering-tubs, and that they 
have animam ſalis? | More. 
2. The place in which an infected lecher 
is phyſicked to preſerve him from pu- 


tre faction. 
To the ſpital go, 
And from the por ring-tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Tearſheet. Shakeſp. 
Po'wDERY. adj. | poudreux, Fr. from 
powder.) Duſty ; friable. | 
A brown powdery ſpar, which holds iron, is 
found amongſt the iron ore. Woodward on Foſſils. 
POWER. . /. | pouvoir, French. 
t. Command; authority; dominion ; in- 
fluence of greatneſs. f 
If law, authority, and pozw'r deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Anthonio. Shakeſpeare. 


life of another, by right of property in land. Locke. 
Power is no bleſſing in itſelf, but when it is 
employed to protect the innocent. Swift, 
2. Influence; prevalence upon. 
If ever 


DP (ne. ö 


You meet in ſore $:eth check the porver of fancy, 


Shakeſpeare. ' 


Invention is to get me poruder'd beef. Cleaveland. 


meats, anchovy, and debauching with: brandy, do 


No man could ever have a juſt power over the 
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| ſoon makes all clear before them. Dz#. | 
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That love's keen arrows make. Shakeſpeare, 

This man had power with him, to draw him 

forth to his death, .  Bacen's Eſſays. 

Dejected] no, it never ſhall be ſaid, 

That fate had pozuer upon a Spartan ſuul; 

My mind on its own centre ſtands unmoy's 
And ſtable, as the fabrick of the world. Dryden. 
3. Ability; force; reach. * 

That which moveth God to work is goodneſs, 
and that which ordereth his work is wiſdom, and 
that which perfecteth his work is power. Hooker, 
| I have ſuffer'd in your woe; 

Nor ſhall be wanting ought within my power, 
For your relief in my refreſhing bow'r. Dyygey, 

You are ſtill living to enjoy the bleſſings of all 
the good you have performed, and many prayers 
that your power of doing generous actions may 
be as extended as your will. Dryden. 

It is not in the porver of the moſt enlarged under. 
ſtanding, to invent one new fimple idea.in the mind, 
not taken in by the ways aforementioned. Lac le. 

Tis nat in the power of want or flavery to make 
them miſerable. Addiſon. 

Though it be not in our power to make afflic- 
tion no affliction; yet it is in our power to take off 
the edge of it, by a ſteady view of thaſe divine joys 
prepared for us in another ſtate. Atterbury. 

4. Strength; motive; force. 

Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure 
move ſeveral parts of our bodies which were at reſt; 
the effects alſo that natural bodies are able to pro- 
duce in one another occurring every moment to 
our ſenſes, we both theſe ways get the idea of 
Pccber. 0 | . Loc te. 

5. The moving force of an engine. 

By underſtanding the true difference betwixt the 
weight and the power, a man may add ſuch a fitting 
ſupplement to the ſtrength of the rage” that it 
ſhall move any conceivable weight, though it 
ſhould never ſo much exceed that force which the 
fewer is naturally endowed with. Wilkins. 

6. Animal ſtrength ; natural ſtrength. 

Care, not fear; or fear not for themſelyes, 
altered ſomething the countenances of the * 
lovers: but ſo as any man might perceive, was 
rather an aſſembling of powers than diſmayedneſs 
of courage, Sidney. 

He died of great years, but of ſtrong health and 
fours. g : Bacon. 

7. Faculty of the mind. | 
I was in the thought, they were not fairies, and 

| yet the guiltineſs of my mind, the ſudden ſurprize 
of my porvers, drove the groſſneſs of the foppery 
into a received belief. | Shakeſpeares - 

In our little world, this ſeul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty'd, 

Doth uſe, on divers objects, divers powvers 3 
And ſo are her effects diverſify'd. Davies. 

Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, 
and keep the appetites of the one in due ſubjection 
to the reaſoning powers of the other. Atterbury. 

The defign of this ſcience is to reſcue our rea- 
ſoning powers from their unhappy ſlavery and dark- 
neſs. Watts. 


8. Government; right of governing: cor» 


relative to ſuvjedion. 
* My labour 
Honeſt and lawful, to deſerve my food 
Of thoſe who have me in their civil power. Milton. 


9. Sovereign; potentate. 

Tis ſurpriſing to conſider with what heats theſe 
two pocbers have conteſted their title to the king- 
dom of Cyprus, that is in the hands of the Turk. 

RE | Addiſon on Italy. 
10. One inveſted with dominion. 

After the tribulation of thoſe days ſhall the ſun 

be darkened, and the porwers of the heavens ſhall be 
. ſhaken. „ 

The fables turn'd ſome men to flow'rs, 
And others did with brutiſk forms invelt ; 

And did of ethers make celeſtial pers, 
Like angels, which ſtill travel, yet Mill reſt. 

i II AC Ie Davies. 
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impotent. 

I give you welcome with a polo rlefs hand, 
But with a heart full of unſtained love. Shakeſpeares 
Pox. u. . [properly pocks, which origi- 


2. Uſe; cuſtomary u 
Obſolete words may be laudably-xevived; when 
they are more ſounding, or mae ſignificant than 


727 thoſe in practice. Da den. 


- +» Merciful po ,.. e | : : Of ſuch a practice when Ulyſſes told 
Reſtrain Io me the eurſes choughts, thit nature | Ally ögnißed ſmall bags or puſtules ; | of tach 5 provice permit e 4 
. Gives way to in repoſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | of the ſame original, perhaps, with | This lewd romancer and his bant'ring wit? Tate, | 
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Caſt down thyſelf, and only ſtrive to raiſe 1 powhe Or 


* We ſtill uſe pock, for a 3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 


- - The glory of thy Maker's ſacred name; liingle puſtule; poccar, Saxon; pocken, Il ; in body. if he & 
, . | prove it on his yY, 1 are, 
Uſe all thy pow'rs, that bleſſed potu'r to praiſe | N 1 ages” 3 * 8 
| Which gives thee pow eee hs than... Dutch. } Deſpite his nice fence and his active practice. Shak 


4. Actual performance, diſtinguiſhed from 111 

theory. . , 
There are two functions of the ſoul, contempla- 

tion and practice, according to that general diviſion 

of objects, ſome of which only entertain our ſpecu- 

lations, others alſo employ our actions; ſo the 

underſtanding, with relation to theſe, is divided 

into ſpeculative and practick. Souths 


5. Method or art of doing any thing. 17 
6. Medical treatment of diſeaſes. 1 


1. Puſtules; effloreſcencies; exanthema- 
tous eruptions. It is uſed of many 
eruptive diſtempers. 

O ! if to dance all night and dreſs all day 
Charm'd the ſmall pox, or chac'd old age away. 
Milton. 

2. The venereal diſeaſe, This is the 

ſenſe. when it has no epithet. 

Though brought to their ends by ſome other 
apparent diſeaſe, yet the pox hath been judged the 


| Davies. 
With indignation, thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the pot rs beſpoke. Dryden. 
T Tell me, 
What are the gods the better for this gold? 
The wretch that offers from his wealthy ſtore 
Theſe preſents, bribes the porv'rs to give him more. 
Dryden. 
12. Hoſt; army; military force. 
He, to work him the more miſchief, ſent 


over his brother Edward with a power of Scots Hundition: Wiſcmans This diſeaſe is beyond my practice; yet I have | | | 
and Redſhanks into Ireland, where they got foot- Wilt thou ſtill ſparkle in the box known thoſe which have walked in their ſleep, WE 
ings Spenſer's State of Ireland. Canſt thou forget thy age and pox ? | Dorſet. who have died holily in their beds. Shakeſpeare. 15 


Never ſuch a porver, 
For any foreign preparation, 
+ Was levied in the body of a land. 
2X0 Who leads his power ? | 
Under whoſe government come they along ? Shak. 
My heart, dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look, to ſee his father 
Bring up his porw'rs 3 but he did long in vain. Sha. 
Gazellus, upon the coming of the baſſa, va- 
liantly iſſued forth with all his power, and gave 
him battle. Nnolles. 
13. A large quantity; a great number. 


. In low language: as, a power of good 


7. Exerciſe of any profeſſion. 
After one or more ulcers formed in the lungs, 
I never, as I remember, in the courſe of above 
forty years practice, ſaw more than two recover. 
x Blackmore. 
8. [Phzr, Saxon, is cunning, ſlyneſs, and 
thence prat, in Douglaſs, is a trick op 
fraud; latter times, forgetting the ori- 
ginal of words, applied to practice the 
enſe of prat.] Wicked ſtratagem ; bad 
artifice. A ſenſe not now in uſe. 
He ſought to have that by prafice, which. 


Por. 2. . [| appoyo, Spaniſh ; appuy, poids, 
French.] A rope | Prraned 2 pole. 
To Poze. v. a. To puzzle. See Pos 
and APpPosE. 
And ſay you ſo? then I ſhall poze you quickly. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Of human infirmities I ſhall give inſtances, not 
that I deſign to poze them with thoſe common 
enigmas of magnetiſm, fluxes and refluxes. Glanv. 
PRACTICABLE. adj. | pradticable, Fr.] 
1. Performable ; feaſible; capable to be |, 
practiſed. 


Shakeſpeare. 


- 


things. Force, French. 
Po WERABLE. adj. [from poxwer.] Ca- 
pable of performing any thing. Not 
in uſe. IK | | 
That you may ſee how porverable time is in 
altering tongues, I will ſet down the Lord's prayer 
as it was tranſlated in ſundry ages. Camden. 
Po'WERFUL. adj. | power and full.] 
1. Inveſted with command or authority 
potent. 
2. Forcible; mighty. 
We have ſuſtain d one day in doubtful fight, 
What heaven's lord hath poawer fulleſt to ſend 
Againſt us from about his throne. Milton. 
Henry II. endeavouring to eſtabliſh his grand- 
father's laws, met with peroerful oppoſition from 
archbiſhop Becket, | Avyliffe. 
3. Efficacious : as, a powerf#l medicine. 
Po'wERFULLY, adv. [from powverful. ] 
Potently ; mightily ; efficaciouſly ; for- 
cibly. 
The fun and other powerfully lucid bodies 
dazzle our eyes. Boyle. 
By aſſuming a privilege belonging to riper years, 
to which a child muſt not aſpire, you do but add 


new force to your example, and recommend the | 


action more powerfully. | Locke. 
Before the revelation of the goſpel, the wicked- 
neſs and impenitency of the heathen world was 
a much more excuſable thing, becauſe they had 
but very obſcure apprehenfions of thoſe things 
which urge men moſt porwerfully to forſake their 
ſins. : | Tillotſon. 
The grain-gold upon all the golden coa# of 
Guinea, is diſplayed by the rains falling there 
with incredible force, p4verfully beating off the 
earth. Woodward. 


Po'wERPULNESS. 1. V [from poaverful:] | 


Power; efficacy; might; force. 
So much he ſtands upon ee of the 
chriſtian religion, that he makes it beyond all the 
rules of moral philoſophy, ſtrongly effectual to 
expel vice, and plant in men all kind of virtue. 
+7: 5 Hakewwill en Providence. 


1 


This falls out for want of examining what is 
praficable and what not, and for want again of 
meaſuring our force and capacity with our deſign, 

3 L'Eſtrange. 

An heroick poem ſhould be more like a glaſs of 
nature, figuring a more practicable virtue to us, 
than was done by the ancients. Dryden. 


nimity. Atterbary. 

Some phyſicians have thought, that if it were 

Fracticable to keep the humours of the body in an 

exact balance of each with its oppoſite, it might be 

immortal; but this is impoſſible in the practice. 

| Swift. 

2. Aſſailable; fit to be aſſailed: as, a 

practicable breach. 

PaA'CTICABLENESS. #. J [from practi- 
cable.) Poſſibility to be performed. 

PRA'CTICABLY. adv. | from practicable.] 


In ſuch a manner as may, be performed. 
The meaneſt capacity, when he ſees a rule 
practicably applied before his eyes, can no longer 
be at a loſs how it is to be performed. Rogers. 
PRACTICAL. adj. | Practicus, Lat. pra- 
tigue, French; from practice.] Relat- 
ing to action; not merely ſpeculative. 
The image of God was no leſs reſplendent in 
man's practical underſtanding ; namely, that ſtore. 
houſe of the ſoul, in which are treaſured up the 
rules of action and the ſeeds of morality. South, 
Religion comprehends the knowledge of its prin- 
ciples, and a ſuitable life and practice; the, firſt, 
being ſpeculative, may be called knowledge; and 
the latter, becauſe tis practical, wiſdom. Tillotſan. 


PRACTICALLY. adv. [from pradical.] 
1. In relation to action. 
2. By practice; in real fact. 


N I honour her, having practically found her among 
the better ſort of trees. Howel's Vocal . 


, 


PRA'"CTICALNESS. #. . | from practica 
The quality of being practical. 
PRA'CTICE. 3. 


J. Lx ꝓratigue, 


«4 


French. ] 


This is a practicable degree of chriſtian magna- | 


]| 


he could not by prayer; and being allowed to 
viſit us, he uſed the opportunity of a fit time 
thus to deliver us. Sidney 
With ſuſpicion of practice, the king was ſuddenly 
turned. Sidney. 
It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand, 
The practice and the purpoſe of the king. Shakeſps 
5 Shall we thus permit 
A blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall 
On him ſo near us? this needs muſt be practice; 
Who knew of your intent and coming hither ? Shas 
Wiſe ſtates prevent purpoſes 
Before they come to practice, and foul practices 
Before they grow to act. Denham's Sophy. 
Uareaſomble it is to expect that thoſe who lived 
before the riſe and condemnation of hereſies, ſhould 
come up to every accurate form of expreſſion, 
which long experience afterwards found neceſſary, / 
to guard the faith, againſt the ſubtile practices, or 
provoking inſults of its adverſaries. * Waterland. 
PRA'CTICK, adj. [Lr 3 pradticus, 
Latin; pratique, French. ] 
1. Relating to action; not merely theore- 
tical. 
When he ſpeaks, 
The alr, a charter'd libertine, is fill ; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences ; 
So that the act and prafick part of life 
Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorick. Shakeſpeare, 
Whilſt they contend for ſpeculative truth, they, 
by mutual calumnies, forfeit the practick. 
Government of the Tongue. 
True piety without ceſſation toſt 
By theories, the prafick-part is loſt, Denham s 


2. * Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify, fly ; art- 


She uſed hath the pra&ick pain - 
Of this falſe footman, cloak'd with ſimpleneſs. 


G Spenſer 
Thereto his ſubtile engines he doth bend, 
His practick wit, and his fair filed tongue, 


With thouſand other ſleights. Spenſere- 


Y 


0 PRACTISE. v. 4. [means 3. pra- 
tiguer, French. J. PET 
; ; 1.-To: 


12 — . . od AEDT 4 


"PRA 


1. To do habitually; 8 | 
Incline not my heart to praiſe wicked works 


* 


with that work iniquity.” Pſalm exli. 4. 
2. To do; not merely to profeſs : as, 10 
practiſe lago or phy/ich. 


3. To uſe in order to habit and dexterity. 
... At prafis'd diſtances to cringe, not fight. Milt. 

To PRACTISE. v. u. | 

1. To form a habit of acting in any 


manner, | 
Will truth return unto them that practiſe in her? 
—_ 
They ſhall praiſe how to live ſecure» Milton. 

i f Oft have we wonder'd | 
How ſuch a ruling ſpirit you cou'd reſtrain, 

And praiſe firſt over yourſelf to reign» Waller. 
2. To tranſact; to negotiate ſecretly. 
| I've practis d with him, 
And found a means to let the victor know, 
That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. Addiſ. 
3. To try artifices. 
Others by guilty artifice and arts 
Of promis'd kindneſs praiſe on our hearts; 
With expectation blow the paſſion up, 
She fans the fire without one gale of hope. Granv. 
4. To uſe bad arts or ſtratagems. 
If you there 
Did praiſe on my ſtate, your being in Egypt 
Might be my queſtion. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleop. 
If thou do'ſt him any light difgrace, he will 
praiſe againſt thee by poiſon. Shak. As you like it. 
5. To uſe medical methods. 

I never thought I ſhould try a new experiment, 
being little inclined to praiſe upon others, and 
as little that others ſhould praiſe upon me. 

-  Temple's Miſcellanies. 
6. To exerciſe any profeſſion. | 
Pra"cTiSsanT. 3. J. [from To practiſe.] 


An agent. | 
Here enter'd Pucelle and her prafiſants. 
5 | Shakeſpeare. 
PRACTISER. 2. . [from To practiſe.] 
1. One that practiſes any thing; one 
that does any thing habitually. 


We will, in the principles of the politician, ſhew 
how little efficacy they have to advance the prafiſer 
of them to the things they aſpire to. South, 

2, One who preſcribes medical treatment. 
Sweet practiſer, thy phyſick I will try, 
That miniſters thine own death if I die. _ 

I had reaſoned myſelf into an opinion, that the 
uſe of phyſicians, unleſs in ſome acute diſeaſe, was 
a venture, and that their greateſt practiſers practiſed 
leaſt upon themſelves. Temple. 

PRACTITIONER. 2. /. [from practice.] 
1. He who is engaged in the aQual exer- 


ciſe of any art. 5 
The author exhorts all gentlemen practitioners 
to exercile themſebves in the tranſlatory. © Arbuth, 
I do not know a more univerſal and unneceſſary 
miſtake among the - clergy, but eſpecially the 
younger prattitionerse Swift. 
2. One who uſes any ſly or dangerous arts. 
There are ſome papiitical practitioners among you. 
| Whitgifte. 

3. One who does any thing habitually. 
He muſt be firſt an exerciſed, thorough-paced 
pratitivner of theſe vices himſelt. South, 


PRACO'GNITA. u. J. [Latin.] Things | 


previouſly known in order to under- 
ſtanding ſomething elſe: thus the ſtruc- 
ture of the human body 1s one of the 
precognita of phyſick. 


Either all knowledge does not depend on certain 
pr cognita or general maxims, called principles, or 


elſe theſe are principles. Locke. 
PRAGMA'TICAL. adj, [ready ra; 
PRAGMATICK. pragmatigue, Fr.] 


Meddling ; impertineatly buſy ; aſſum- 


| 


| 


| 


* 


| 


* 


X 
buſineſs without leave ot invita- 
man that is pragmatical and inquiſitive. LE yay 


Common eſtimation puts an ill character upon 
pragmatick meddling people. Gov. of the Tongue. 


- 


ing 


tion. 


— 


He underſtands no more of his own affairs, than 
a child; he has got a ſort of a pragmatical filly jade 
of a wife, that pretends to take him out of my 

on ALY Arbuthnot. 

Ihe fellow grew fo pragmatical, that he took 
upon him the government of my whole family. 

1 Arbuthnot. 

Such a backwardneſs there was among good 
men to engage with an uſurping people, and prag- 
matical ambitious orators. Swift. 
They are pragmatical enough to ſtand on the 
watch tower, but who aſſigned them the po 4 
| wwift. 

PRAGMA'TICALLY. adv. [from pragma- 

tical.) Meddlingly ; impertinently. 

PRAGMA'TICALNESS. #. /. [from prag- 

matical.] The quality of intermeddling 
without right or call, 

PRAISE. . J. [ prijs. Dutch.] 

I. Renown ; commendation ; fame; ho- 

nour; celebrity. | 
Beſt of fruits, whoſe taſte has taught 

The tongue, not made for ſpeech, to ſpeak thy 

praiſe. Milton. 

Lucan, content with praiſe, may lie at eaſe 

In coſtly grotts and marble palaces ; 

But to poor Baſſus what avails a name, 

To ſtarve on compliments and empty fame ? Dryd. 


2. Glorification; tribute of gratitude ; 
laud. 


He hath put a new ſong in my mouth, even 


praiſe unto our God, Pſalm xl. 3. 
To God glory and praiſe. Milton. 


3. Ground or reaſon of praiſe. 
Praiſeworthy actions are by thee embrac'd ; 
And 'tis my praiſe to make thy praiſes laſt. Dryd. 
To PRAISE. v. @. [| prijſen, Dutch.] 
1. To commend; to applaud ; to cele- 


brate. 
Will God incenſe his ire 
For ſuch a petty treſpaſs, and not praiſe 
Rather your dauntleſs virtue? Milton. 
We praiſe not Hector, though his name we know 
Is great in arms; tis hard to praiſe a foe. Dryden. 


2. To glorify in worſhip. 


The ſhepherds returned, glorifying and praiſing 
God for all the things that they had heard and 
ſeen. Luke, ii. 20. 

One generation ſhall praiſe thy works to another, 
and declare thy mighty works, Pſalm cxlv. 4. 

They touch'd their golden harps, and hymning 


prais'd | 
God and his works. Milton. 
Prar'SEFUL. adj. [ praiſe and full. 
Laudable; commendable, Not now 
in uſe, 


Of whoſe high praiſe, and praiſeful bliſs, 
Goodneſs the pen, heaven the paper is. 


Sidney. 
He ordain'd a lady for his priſe, 


| 
Generally praiſeful, fair and young, and ſkill'd in 


houſewiferies. Chapman's Iliad. 
PRA1'SER, #. J. from praiſe. ] One who 
praiſes; an applauder ; a commender, 
We men and praiſers of men ſhould remember, 
that if we have ſuch excellencies, it is reaſon to 
think them excellent creatures, of whom we ate. 
. | Sidney. 
Forgive me, if my verſe but ſay you are 
A Sidney: but in that extend as far 
As loudeſt praiſers. 
Turn to God, who knows, I think this true, 
And uſeth oft, when ſuch a heart miſſays, 
To make it good; for ſuch a praiſer prays. Donne. 


PRAiSEWO'RTHY. adj. | praiſe and abor- 
f thy.] S deſerving praiſe. 


— 


1 


; 


Ben Fonſon's E pigrams. | 


| 


- 
* 


having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had ffll'd, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 


For her praiſewsrtby workmanſhip to yield. pen,. 
Since men have left to do prajſezvorthy things, 
Moſt think all praiſes flatteries; but truth brings 
That ſound, and that authority with her name, 
As to be rais'd by her is only fame. Ben Fenſon. 
Firmus, who ſeized upon Egypt, was fo far 
praiſeworthy, that he encouraged trade. Arbutbnoc. 


Prams. 2. /. A flat-bottomed boat. 
EE Bailey. 
To PRANCE. v. a. [ pronken, Dutch, to 


ſet one's ſelf to ſhow. ] 
1. To ſpring and-bound in high mettle, 


Here's no fantaſtick maſk, nor dance, 
But of our kids that friſk and prance; 
Nor wars are ſeen, 
Unleſs upon the green | | 
Two harmleſs lambs are butting one the other. 
Wotton. 
With mud fill'd high, the rumbling cart draws 
near, . 
Now rule thy prancing ſteeds, lac d charioteer, Gay. 
Far be the ſpirit of the chace from them, 
To ſpring the fence, to rein the prancing ſteed, 
; p Thomſon, 
2. To ride gallantly and oftentatiouſly, 
The horſes hoofs were broken by means of 
the prancings, the prancings of their mighty ones, 


Fudpes, v. 22 
1e eas. 


Th' inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, 

Strow'd with Rome's citizens, and drench'd in 
ſlaughter, | 

His horſes hoofs wet with patrician blood. Addiſon. 
3. To move in a warlike or ſhowy manner. 
We ſhould neither have meat to eat, nor manu- 
facture to clothe us, unleſs we could prance about 
in coats of mail, or eat braſs. Swifts 


To PRANK. v. a. pronken, Dutch.] To 
decorate ; to dreſs or adjuſt to oſtenta- 


tion. 
Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 
Their gay attire. | Spenſers 
In wine and meats ſhe flow'd above the bank, 
And in exceſs exceeded her own might, 5 
In ſumptuous tire ſhe joy d herſeif to prank, | 
But of her lave too laviſh. Spenſer. 
Theſe are tribunes of the people, 
The tongues o th* common mouth: I deſpiſe them; 
For they do prank them in authority 
Againf all noble ſufferance, Shakeſpeare 
Your high ſelf, 
The gracious mark o th' land, you have obſcur'd 
With a ſwain's wearing ; and me, poor lowly maid, 
Mott goddeſs-like jrank'd up. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Tiis that miracle, and queen of gems, ; 
That nature pranks, her mind attracts my ſoul. 
24 Shakeſpeares 
I had not unlock'd my lips 
In this unhallow'd air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falſe rules, prarkr in reaſon's garb. Milt. 


Prank. 2. . A frolick; a wild flight; 
a ludicrous trick; a miſchievous act. A 


word of levity. 
Lay home to him ) 
Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear 
with. | Shakeſpeares 
Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, 
Toy lewd, peſtit"rous and diſſentious pranks; 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakeſpeares 
They cauſed the table to be covered and meat ſet 
on, which was no ſooner ſet down, than in came 
the harpies, and played their accuſtomed pranks- 
| | | | Raleigh. 
They put on their clothes, and played all thoſe 
prarks you have taken notice of. Addiſon's Guard. 
PRAS0ON. 1. J. [meaow.] A leek: alſo a 
ſea weed as green as a leek. Bailey. 


To PRATE. v. n.:{ rates, Dutch.) To 
aaa 


P'RA 
talk careleſly and. without weight; to 
| chatter ; to tattle; to be loquacious ; 


to prattle. 
His knowledge or ſkill is in prating too much. 


Tuſſer. 
Behold me, which Wwe 
A moiety of the throne, here ſtanding 
To prate and talk for life and honour, fore 
Who pleaſe to hear. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
This ftarved juſtice hath prated to me of the 


wildneſs of his youth, and the feats he hath done | 


about Turnbal-ftreet ; and every third word a lie. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
After Flammock and the blackſmith had, by 
Joint and ſeveral pratings, found tokens of conſent 
in the multitude, they offered themſclyes to lead 
them. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Oh liſten with attentive fight 
To what my prating eyes indite |! Cleaveland. 
What nonſenſe would the fool thy maſter prate, 
When thou, his knave, canſt talk at ſuch a rate? 
Dryden. 
She firſt did wit's prerogative remove, 
And made a fool preſume to prate of love. Dryden. 
This is the way of the world; the deaf will 
prate of diſcords in muſick. Watts. 
PraTE. 2. /. [from the verb.]  Tattle; 
ſight talk; unmeaning loquacity. 
If I talk to him; with his innocent prate, 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead. Shakeſp. 
Would her innocent prate could overcome me z 
Oh ! what a conflict do I feel. Denbam's Sophy. 
Pra'TER. 2. . [from prate.] An idle 
talker; a chatterer, + 
When expectation rages in my blood, 
Is this a time, thou prater? hence, begone. 
| Southern. 
PrRA'TINGLY. adv. rams, r6ogg With 
tittle tattle; with loquacity. 
PRA'TI9QUE. n. /. [French; prattica, 
Italian.] A licence for the maſter of a 
| ſhip to traffick in the ports of Italy, 


upon a certificate that the place from 


whence he came is not annoyed with | 


any infectious diſeaſe. Bailey. 
To PRA'TTLE. v. . [diminutive of 
prate.] To talk lightly ; to chatter; to 


be trivially loquacious. 
| I prattle | 
Something too wildly, and my father's precepts 


I therein do forget. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
What the great ones do, the leſs will prattle of. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


A French woman teaches an Englith girl to 
ſpeak and read French, by only prattling to 2 
oc ke. 

There is not ſo much pleaſure to have a child 
Prattle agrecably, as to reaſon well. Locke en Educ. 
His tongue, his rattling tongue, had chang'd 
him quite | 

To ſooty blackneſs, from the, pureſt white. Addiſ. 
A little lively ruſtick, trained up in ignorance: 
and prejudice, will prattle treaſon a whole evening. 
. Addiſon. 

Il¶ͤ muſt prattle on, as afore, | 
And beg your pardon, yet this half hour. Prior. 
Let cred'lous boys and prattling nurſes tell, 4 
How, if the feſtival of Paul be clear, | 
Plenty from lib'ral horn ſhall ſtrow the year. Gay. 


PRATTLE. 2. . [fromthe verb.] Empty | 


talk; trifling loquacity. ; 
; In a theatre the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters nek tt 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious. Shak. Rich. II. 
Pos The book iſh theorick, | 
Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe . | 
As maſterly as he; mere prattle, without practice, 
| Is all his ſoldierſhip. Sbateſpeare s Othello. 


— — 


The inſignificant fratzle and endleſs garrulity of | 


| PraA'vity. 2. / [pravitas, Lat.] Cor- 


| 4- Sometimes only pray elliptically. 


4 
PRA 
PaAT TIER. #. . from pratile.] A 
trifling talker; a chatterer, ES + 
Poor prattler ! how thou talk'ſt. 
Prattler, no more, I ſay; 
My thoughts muſt work, but like a noiſeleſs ſphere, 


Harmonious peace muſt rock them all the day; 
No room for prattlers there. Her hert. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ruption ; badneſs; malignity. 
Doubt not but that ſin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 
And therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural pravity. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
More people go to the gibbet for want of timely 
correction, than upon. any incurable pravzity of 
nature, | | x L'Eſtrange. 
I will ſhew how the pravity of the will could 
influence the underſtanding to a diſbelief of Chriſt- 
ianitys. South. 
PRAWN. A. J. A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh, 
like a ſhrimp, but larger. 
I had pratons, and borrowed a meſs of vinegar. 
| . Shakeſpeare. 
To PRar. v. 1. | prier, French; pregare, 
8 


1. To make petitions to heaven. 

I will buy with you, fell with you; but I will 
not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with 
you. Shakeſpeare. 

Pray for this good man and his iſſue. Shakeſp. 

Ne'er throughout the year to church thou go'ſt, 
Except it be to pray againſt thy foes. Shakeſpeare. 

I tell him, we ſhall ſtay here at the leaſt a 
month; and he heartily prays, ſome occaſion may 
detain us longer. Shakeſpeare. 

Is any fick ? let him call for the elders of the 
church, and let them pray over him. James, v. 14. 

Unſ{kilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton. 

He that prays, deſpairs not; but fad is the 
condition of him that cannot pray; happy are 
they that can, and do, and love to do it. Taylor. 

Thou, Turnus, ſhalt atone it by thy fate, 

And pray to heav'n for peace, but pray too late. 
| Dryden. 

He prais'd my courage, pray d for my ſucceſs ; 
He was ſo true a father of his country, 

To thank me for defending ev'n his foes. Dryden. 

They who add deyotion to ſuch a life, muſt be 
ſaid to pray as Chriſtians, but live as heathens. 

Law. 

Should you pray to God for a recovery, how 
raſh would it to accuſe God of not hearing 
your prayers, becauſe you found your diſeaſe till 
to continues Wake. 

2. To entreat; to aſk ſubmiſſively. 
l You ſhall find 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to. Shakeſpeares 
Pray that in towns and temples of renown, 
The name of great Anchiſes may be known. Dryd. 
3. I Pray ; that is, 7 pray you to tell me, 
is a ſlightly ceremonious form of intro- 
ducing a queſtion. 
But I pray, in this mechanical formation, 
when the ferment was expanded to the extremities 
of the arteries, why did it not break through the 
receptacle ? Bentley's Ser mons. 


Barnard in ſpirit, ſenſe and truth abounds; 
Pray then what wants he? fourſcore thouſand 
pounds. Pope. 

To PRAY, v. a. 


with ſubmiſſive petitions. | 
How much more, if we pray him, will his car 
Be open, and his heart to pity incline? . Milton, 
2. To aſk for as a ſupplicant. | 
He that will have the benefit of this act, muſt 
Fray a prohibition before a ſentence in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical court. lift. 


1. To ſupplicate; to implore; to addreſs | 


PRE 


| 
fry collegue Antonius I may ſpeak with 
im; 
And as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him with che tribunes to come to me. 
: Ben Jenſir. 
PRA YER. 2. J. | priere, French. ] 
1. Petition to heaven. 
They did ſay their prayers, and addreſs'd them 
Again to ſleep. Shakeſpeare's Mac herb. 
O ͤ remember, God 
O hear her prayer for them as now for us. Shakeſp. 
My heart's defire and prayer to God for Iſrael is, 
that they might be ſaved, -*, Romans, x. 1. 
Unreaſonable and abfurd ways of life, whether 
in labour or diverſion, whether they conſume our 
time or our money, are like unreaſonable and abſurd 
prayers, and are as truly an offence. to God. Law. 
2. Mode of petition. TATEES 
The ſolemn worſhip of God and Chriſt is ne- 
glected in many congregations ; and inſtead thereof, 


prayer is uſed. 
3. Practice of ſupplication. 
Were he as famous and as bold in war, 
As he is fam'd for mildneſs, peace, and prayer. 
Shakeſpeare 


White. 


4. Single formule of petition. 

He fell to his devotions on that behalf, and made 
thoſe two excellent aj * which were publiſhed 
immediately after his death. Fell. 

Sighs now breath'd : 
Inutterable, which the ſpirit of prayer | 
Inſpir'd. | Milton, 

No man can always have the ſame ſpiritual plea- 
ſure in his prayers; for the greateſt ſaints have 
ſometimes ſuffered the baniſhment of the heart, 
ſometimes are fervent, ſometimes they feel a bat- 
renneſs of devotion ; for this ſpirit comes and goes. 

N Taylor. 
5. Entreaty ; ſubmiſſive importunity. 

Prayer among men is ſuppoſed a means to change 
the perſon to whom we pray ; but prayer to God 
doth not change him, but fits us to receive the 

things prayed for. Stilling fleet. 
PRA'YERBOOK. 2. / | prayer and book.] 

Book of publick or private devotions. 

Get a prayerbook in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen ; 
For on that ground I'll build a holy deſcant. Shak. 
know not the names or number of the family 
which now reigns, farther than the prayerboo in- 
forms me. „  ' Swift. 
Pre. [pre, Latin.] A particle 'which, 
prefixed to words derived from the 
Latin, marks priority of time or rank. 


% PREACH. v. 2. | predico, Latin; 


preſcher, Fr.] To pronounce a publick 
diſcourſe upon facred ſubjects. | 
From that time Jeſus began to preach. Mattherv, 
Prophets preach of thee at Jeruſalem. Nehemiah. 
It is evident in the apoſtles preaching at — 
lem and elſewhere, that at the firſt propoſal of the 
truth of Chriſt to them, and the doctrine of re- 
pentance, whole multitudes received the faith, 
and came in. Hammond. 
Divinity would not paſs the yard and loom, the 
forge or anvil, nor preaching be taken in as an 
eater ſupplementary trade, by thoſe that diſliked 
the pains of their own, Decay of Piety. 
As he was ſent by his father, ſo were the apoſtles 
commiſſioned by him to preach to the gentile world. 
Decay of Piety. 
The ſhape of our cathedral is not proper for our 
preaching auditories, but rather the figure of an 
amphitheatre with galleries. Graunt. 
To PREACH. v. 4. 3 IN 
1. To proclaim” or publiſh in religious 
orations. | 
The you of Theffalonica had knowledge, that 


the word of God was preached of Paul. Acts. 
He decreed to commiſſionate meſſengers to preach 


the philoſophy of the ſchools, 
„ 


| Glanville. , 


3+ To entreat in ceremony or form, 


S 


this- covenant to all mankind. Hammond. 
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2. To ineulende publickly z to teach wich 


earneſtneſs, = 3 
There is not any thing publickly notified, but 
we may properly ſay it is preached. * ' Hooker, 
; He oft to them preach i 
Converfion and repentance. | Milton. 
Can they preach up equality of birth, | 
And tell us wma began from earth ? Dryden. 


Among the reſt, the rich Galeſus lies, 
A good old man while peace he preach d in vain, 
Amidſt the madneſs of th un y train. Dryden. 
REACH. 3. /. [ preſche, French; from 
the verb.] A difcourſe; a religious 


oration. Not in uſe. 

This overſight occafioned the French ſpitefully 
to term religion in that ſort exerciſed, a mere 
preach. ; . | | Hooker. 

Prea'curr. 2. . [ preſeheur, French; 
from preach. ] | 
1. One who diſcourſes publickly upon re- 
ligious ſubjects. 
The Lord gave the word; great was the company 
of the preachers. | Pſalm Ixviii. 11. 

You may hear the ſound of a preacher's voice, 

when you cannot diſtinguiſh what he ſaith. Bacon. 

Her: lies a truly honeſt man, | 

One of thoſe few that in this town 
Honour all preuchers; hear their own. Croſhaw, 
2. One who inculcates any thing with 
earneſtneſs and vehemence, | 

No preacher is liſtened to but Time, which 
gives us the ſame train of thought, that elder 
people have tried in vain to put into our heads 
before. © Swift. 


x 


\ 


* 


Par eHN ENT. #. /. [from preach.] A 


fermon mentioned in contempt; a diſ- 
courſe affectedly ſolemn. | 
Was't you, that revell'd in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high deſcent ? Shak. 
All this is but a preacÞext upon the text. L E.. 
PREA'MBLE. . /. [| preambule, French. ] 
Something previous; introduction; pre- 
face. | | rn 
How were it poſſible that the church ſhould any 
way elſe with ſuch eaſe and certainty provide, that 
none of her children may, as Adam, difſemble 
that wretchedneſs, the penitent conſeſſion whereof 
is ſo neceſſary a preamble, eſpecially to common 
rayer ? | Hocker. 
Truth as in this we do not violate, ſo neither 
is the fame gainſayed or croſſed, no not in thoſe 
very 224 placed before certain readings, wherein 
the ſteps of the Latin ſervice book have been ſome- 
hat · too nearly followed. Hooker. 
Doors ſhut, viſits forbidden, and divers conteſta- 
tions with the queen, all preambles of ruin, though 
now and then he did wring out ſome petty con- 
tentments. | Motten. 
This preamble to that hiſtory was not improper 
for this relation. Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion. 
| With preambles ſweet 
Of charming ſymphony they introduce 
Their facred fong, apd waken raptures high. Mile. 
I wiſl-not detain you with a long preamble. Dryd. 
PxEAMBULARY. [ 
PrxraAmBurous. F Previous. 
uſe, though not inelegant. 
He not only undermineth the baſe of religion, 
but deftroyeth the principle preambulous unto all 
belief, and puts upon us the remoteſt error from 
truth Brown. 
PREAPPREHE NSION. . J. [pre and ap- 
 prebend.) An opinion formed before 
examination. 
A coneeit not to 


a 


Not in 


ſhapes conformable to preapprebenſions. 
PrEASE. mn. J. Preſs; crowd. Spenſer. 
See PRESs. Obſolete, 


be made out by ordinary eyes, 
but ſuch as regarding the clouds, behold them in 
Brown. 


adj. [from preamble.) 


— 


_— 


| 


1 


E 
; New-built, now launch-we; and from . 
Chuſe two and fifty youths. Chapman. 


PREA'SING. part. adj. Crovitioy, e 
Pag'BenD. =. /. | prebenda, low Latin; 
; 1 French. ee enen, 

1, A ſtipend granted in cachꝭdral churches. 
the doctor a prebend in St. 


* 
—— 2 


His excellency 
Patrick's ca | 


8 


diary of a cathedral; a prebendary. 

Deans and ' canons, or prebends of cathedral 
churches, in their firſt inſtitution, were of great 
uſe, to be of counſel with the biſhop. Bacon. 

PRE'BENDARY, #. . | prebendarius; Lat.] 
A ſtipendiary of a cathedral. - 
To lords, to principals, to prebendariet. Hubbard. 
I bequeath to the Reverend Mr. Grattan, pre- 
Biendary of St, Audeon's, my gold bottle-ſcrew. 
Swift's Laſt Will. 
PRECA*RIOUS. a. [ precarius, Latin; 
precaire, Fr.) Dependent ; uncertain, 
becauſe depending on the will of an- 
other ; held by courteſy ; changeable or 
alienable at the pleaſure of another. 
No word is more unfkilfully uſed than 
this with its derivatives. It is uſed 
for uncertain in all its ſenſes; but it 
only means uncertain, as dependent on 
others: thus there are authors who 
mention the precariou/neſs of an account, 
of the weather, of a die. | 

What ſubjects will precarious kings regard? 

A beggar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be heard. 
 * Thoſe who live under an arbitrary tyrannick, 
power, have no other law but the will of their 
prince, conſequ no privileges but what; 
ate e e Addiſon. 
his little happineſs is ſo very precarious, that 

it wholly depends on the will of others. Addiſon. 

He who rejoices in the ſtrength and beauty of 
youth, ſhould conſider by how precarious a tenure: 
he holds theſe advantages, that a thouſand acci- 
dents may before the next dawn lay all theſe glories 
in the duſt. Rogers's Sermons. 

PRECAa"RIOUSLY. adv. [from precarious.) 
Uncertainly by dependence; depend- 
ently ; at the pleaſure of others. 

If one ſociety cannot meet or convene together, 
without the leave or licence of the other ſociety ; 
nor treat or enact any thing relative to their own 
ſociety, without the leave and authevity of the 
other; then is that ſociety, in a manner, dif. 


' 


ſolved, and ſubſiſts precarioufly upon the mere will | 


and pleaſure of the other. 
Our ſcene precarioufly ſubſiſts too long 
On French tranſlation and Italian ſong : 
Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves; affert the tage, _ 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. Pope. 
PRECA'RIOUSNESS. #. /. [from prica- 
rious.] Uncertainty; dependence on 
others. The following paſſage, from a 
book, otherwiſe elegantly written, af- 
fords an example of the impropriety | 
mentioned at the word precarious. 
Moſt conſumptive people die of the diſcharge 
they ſpit up, which, with the precariouſneſs of the 
ſymptoms of ah oppreſſed diaphragm, from a mere 
odgment of extravaſated matter, render the opera- 
tion but little adviſeable. | | 
PRECAUTION: u. J. ¶ precaution, French; 


- 


D Aen. ' 


1 


Seife Miſcellanies. | 
2. Sometimes, but improperly, a ſtipen- | 


2. Something 


„ 
5 >. 
* 
» 
* 


0 Sharp's Surgery. li 


from recautus, Latin.] Preſervative 
caution ; preventive meaſores. | 
Unleſs our miniſters have ſtrong affurances of 
his falling in with the grand allfance, or not op- 
poſing it, ti ey eannot be too circumfſpe&t and ſpeedy 
in taking their precautions tgainft any contraty reſo- 
lution, Addi ſon on the War. 
To PRECAUTION, v. a. {Precautioner, 
1517, 6 FRORG 
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beforehand. + Pot s 
By the diſgraces, diſeaſes and beggary of hope- 
cautioned. N | 2. 
PrECEDA'NEOUS. ah. [This Word is, I 
believe, miſtaken the author for 
præci anton; prætidamus, Latin, cut 
or ſlain before. Nor is it uſed here in 
its proper ſenſe.] Previous; antece- 
ne. | | 
That priority of particles of ſimple matter, influx 
of the heayens and preparation of matter might be 
antecedent and precedanieous, not only in order, but 
in time, to their ordinary productions. Hale. 
To PrECE'DE.. v. 4. [ pracede, Latin; 
preceder, French. ] | 5 
To go before in order of time. 
How are we happy, ſtill in fear of harm? / 


« T - 


But harm precedes not fin. Milton. 
Arius and Pelaglus durſt provoke 

To what the centuries preceding ſpoke. Ns 

The ruin of à ſtate is generally preceded by an 

univerſal degeneracy of manners and contempt of 

religion. nr 1 4 Swift. 

2. To go before according to the adjuſt- 
ment of rank. | 3 


PRECE DENCE. I 3. /. [from præcedo, 
PRECE DENCY. Nl 
1. The a& or ſlate of going before; 
priority. 889 es! AG 
going before; ſomething 
paſt. Not ufed. - | 00 
I-do not like, but yet it does allay 
The good precedence. Shakeſps Amom and Cleopatra. 
It is an epilogue or diſcourſe, to make plain | 
Some obſcure precedence that hath tofare been Gain. 
N N : Shakeſpeares 
3. Adjuſtment of place. * 
Among the: laws touching precedente in juſti- 
nian, divers are, that have not yet been ſo received 
every where by cuſtom Selden. 
The conſtable and marſhal had cognizance, 
touching the rights of place and precedence. Hales 
4. The foremoſt in ceremony. | 
None ſure will claim in hell 
Precedence; none, whoſe portion is ſmall 
Of preſent pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more. . Milton's Paradife I 17. 
The royal olive accompanied him with all his 
court, and always gave him the precedency. Hobel. 
That perſon hardly will be found, 
With gracious form and equal virtue crown'd ; 
Yet if another could precedence claim, 
My fixt deſires could find no fairer aim. 
Superiority. Abe 
Bike: will AE him, and give him light 
and precedency enough to go before a young follower. 


F | a Lac te. 
Being diſtracted with different deſires, 


Dryden. 


the next 
inquiry will be, which of them has the f recedency, 
in determining the will to the next action? Læle. 
PRECE"DENT. adj. | precedent, French; 
precedens, Latiſi.] Former; going be- 
fore. N | a ; 
| Do it at once, 

Or thy precedent ſervices are all ww 
Baut accidents unpurpos d.  Shaks Ant. and Cleofte 
Our own precedent -pailions do inſtruct us, 
What levity's in youths . , .. $ 

When you work by, the imagination of another, 

it is neceſſary that he, by whom, you. work, have a. 
precedent opinion of you, that ,you can do ftrange- 
things. g 1 180 Bacon. 
Hippocrates, in his prognofticks,, doth make 
good obſervations of the diſcaſes that enſue upon, 
the nature of the precedent four ſeaſons of the year. 


* 5 The World, br any part thereof; could. not de 
by precedent to the creation of Nene ar. 


* 


French ; from the noun}: To warn 


N Shakeſpeare's mon. | 


Bacon. 
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- a plas TY Latin. The act of going be- 4155 by a precipice. 0 2 bh 1 

s"CEDENT. 3. /. [T ajeliine as | i eee prog. PITANCE, * 1 1 

the e e T-oxad lakle, abb racer n. / eue, Latin.] | * e, tant. ale, 1 
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Outward limit ; , boun dary. 


— ſubſtantiveon te ff. Any thing t that ae ee ö 
one, yet 


is à rule or example to future” times; 
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Panace* Ito precioufneſs equalled the price of pearls. Wilkins. from the light 
PTIVE. adj. [ preceptivus, Latin ; | PRE” CIPICE. ut. he [ precipitium, Lat. { Herſelf involv d sel precigitates her flicht. 


within divers ec inci t, bath di names: ; FTis not likely that one-of 2 thouland ſuch 0 ö 
any thing done before .of the fame ' the catholick . is in like fort & divided i . be ſhould be crowned wich ſo u — <q N 11 4 
* number of diſtinct ſocieties. e lanville. U 
3 for caſes can but ame as precedents | This is the manner of God's d As the chymiſt, by catching at Wah lo M 
s dealing with thoſe | the ph d 8 don, loſt "Thi: 
Hooker. | that have lived within the precin&s of the church; P loſoph cal chal, fo preci pirancy of or un- - ay 4 
"Eleven bours I've Tpent to write it over,; cher ſhall be condemned fr the V . 
ee Was * (of long a doing. Shakeſpeare. | La. - in, repentance. Perkins. | — apply preſent remedies according wnto indi- 1 h 4 
w'r in Venice | * ugh all reſtrain ke loo | + ns reſpocting rather the 1 The. 
* Can Mg e aur oy ” 4:44 1 nt his And preci cy Io avon an 2 —— N 
*Twill be recorded for a preced ent: ] Bot far aff bern, — of light, 1 ſetting of ſtats. 2 110 
8 Aud marly an errour, by the 3 N 5 Directiy towards the new created world. Milton. £ Fel on by the pr ecipitancy of. youths 1 took 10 
An ruſh into the ſtate. Shak. Merchant of Venice. PREC10'SIT fl | | this opportunity to ſend. a letter to Nin 
*. . . [from pretieſus, Lat.] deln. 10 
God, in the adminiſtration of his juſtice, is not 1. Value; preciouſneſs. | Fun. Wall 
tied to precedents, and we cannot argue, that the | A thi P rer A raſhneſs and precipitance of judgment, and 1 151 
providenees of OGod towards other nations ſhall be ny thing of high price. Not uſed | baſtigeſs to believe ſomething on one fide or the 1 2 
conformable q 12 Cralings: with the people of þ | in either ſenſe. 2 i other, plunges us into many erxors. Vat Lick. { { £ 
Iſtael. Tillotſon. | The index ar forefinger was too naked whereto PaECI'PITANT.. adj. [ precipitans Lat.] 16 — 
.  >9uch Wake Wh are numberleſs; we: 1 9 to commit their precigſities, and hath the tuition, of 1. F alling or ruſhing headlong. f 1 5 
Our night from cuſtom; euſtom ie a law. Granv. the thumb ſcarce unto the ſecond Joint. Brown. — | | 171 
P Barbarians ſee ARE mach a urn 6! 
RECE DENTLY. adv.” [from precedent | m to exceed them in the curioſity Downright | into the world's firſt throws | 
adj. ] Befotehand. 7 , of W520 application of theſe precigſities. More. His flight precipirant. — Paraſe Lo, 1 
PaECEN TOR. 2 J [ precentor, Latin; | PRE'CIOUS. 7 ( freviens, Fr. p retio- | 5 Tho birds heedleſs while they ſtrain 170 
precenteur, French. J He that leads the ſus, Latin.] | 2 eir tuneful throats, the tow ring heavy lead 1 
choir. ö Yu Valuable; being of great worth. rr r ; they leave their little lives 1 
Follow this precenter of ours, in blefſing and | Many things, which are moſt precious, are ne- 2. Haſty; ur af phe rage eg a a U | 
_ magnifying that God of all grace, and never NM» only cauſe the value of them lieth hid. Should be 8 — VIDSCPT BAKE, 10 4 
yielding to thoſe enemies, Which he died to give | Hooker. |. Precipita - Pn t troop ſo blithe and bold, 1 
et A reſiſt and overcome. Hammond. ny! in that rawneſs left you wife and children,, And — — — — wing their flight, li L 
RE CE n. , prectpte, French; hole pre r thoſe ſtrong knots of love,, cumbrous pride's unwieldy weight " . 
8 Latin.] A rule authorita-] | N 4 ** 3 re's Macbeth. | 3. Raſhly hurried. 25 * hs 
tively given; 3 A mandate; 3 A command- Such precious deeds in one that promis d nought | The commotions in Iteland were ſo ſudden and 0 $: 
ment; a direction. But begg'ry and poor luck. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | ſo violent, that it was hard to diſcern the riſe, or 1 
I be cuſtom of leſſons furniſhes the very Gimpleſt | __ Theſe virtues are the hidden beauties of a ſoul,  *PPly 2 remedy tq that precipitant rebellion. . 
and rudeſt ſort with infallible axioms and precepts. which make it lovely and precious in his fight, King Charles. | 
of ſacred truth, delivered even in the very letter of from whom no ſecrets are concealed. Addiſon's Spett. | Pazer PITANTLY. adv. [from Precipt- ( N | 
the W of God. Hooker. } 2. Coſtly; 3 of * price: 2 88 a precious tant.] In headlong haſte 5 in = tumul WH 
4 is N 1 len 12 be acknowledged | fene. ; tuous hurry. : ij 
or an art; or it follows, t no arts are without t p 140 | 
their precepts. " Dryden. | That riches 2 45595 17 un aß a To PRECUPITATE. v. 4. [ precipito, lf 0 
A Precept or commandment conſiſts in, and has | Deſerve the precious bade, ö Mil yon. pr en French; in all the i | 
reſpect to, ſome moral point of doctrine, wiz. ſuch Worth! 4 A ut ſen ſes.] | 4 
as concerns our manners, and our inward and 3 21s. n epithet of contempt T th | 14 | 
outward good behaviour, Apliffe. NY ny 21 5 400 17 * headlong. bon in. 4 
PRECEPTIAL, ore of the ſame kind, concerning theſe pre- er ſon-in-law, yet 3 ht! 
fiſtin of A eh W pr 1% ] Ton- cCious ſaints amongſt the Turks, Soi ſeek in a oo dar and unknowd. retour, þ recpitted and 1 
8 Prec 3, 8. wor not in uſe. Pietro della Valle. Locke, | iſhed the you into a nunnerys Bacon. | | 
4 . 1 re engeanc 0 ws of | 
Can conn ned 5 n ab alter. PRECIOUSLY. adv. | from precious. Precipitate thee with 8 pain. Milton. 1 
Which they themſelves not feel; but taſting it, 1. Valuably; to a great price. N Tbey were wont, upon a ſuperſtition, to preci- N. 
8 7 8 which before . . Contemptibly. In iron 7's ae ene bien a ſome high cliff into the ſea, ; N i 
. E 8 9 Fry 1 n. / [from precious. 8 about him with ſtrings many great e : 1 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shak. aluableneſs ; worth; price. The goddeſs guides her ſon, and turns bins | | | 


: 
— — 
a 


from precept.] Con 
tainin rece t 
giving 4 55 9 1. precipite, French.) A headlong ſteep; Drydene 
The ; | a fall perpendicular without gradual 2. Tour ge on violently. | 
ue ritual, the preceptive, the prophetick, and declivity. The virgin from the ground | 
* yy 1 of ſacred writ, were moſt ſedulouſly, {| You take a precipice for no leap of danger, Upſtarting freſh, already clos d the wound, & | 
** A s varded by them. Gov. of the Tongue. And woo your own deſtruction. Shake) are Precipitates her flight. Drydens 1. 
Rays . ae you enjoins the moſt exact vir- | Where the water daſheth more 15s the | 3. To haſten unexpectedly. 1 1 
promiſſory, WIR 1 — by the bottom, -there-it moveth more ſwiftly and more in Short intermittent and ſwift recurrent pains do 4 . | 
the manner of p Wo. * MN of t 9 2 | precipice; for in the breaking of the waves there is - frecipitare patients into conſumptions. Harveys . 
ie Wer | Tori a pri wat wank, 2" 7, A be bang the! choad 4 rb, | 
leon given us he | ecipice mu a g for having them obnoxious to ruin if they.- Wt. 
not to do any thing Var how in gent Grain us | Whence none return, that leads unto the dead. be 'of featful natures, it may do well; but if they. \N 
ele | 5 4 Sandys. | be daring, it may precipitate their defigns, and | 
Pazc a L'Eftrange- No ſtupendous precipicc denies prove dangerous, Bacon 
B PTOR. 7. 1 [ preceptor, Latin 3 Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes. Denham. Dear Erythræa, let not ſuch blind fury 1 
precepteury, Fr.] A teacher; a tutor. 1 wort: down the precipice of time it goes, | Precipitate your thoughts, nor ſet them working, 
Paſſionate chiding carries rough language with * od nks in Co which in ages roſe. Dryden. Tilt time ſhalt lend them better means x | m4 
% they wit l nf oe r Than log complaints. Duenbemt Sly. 14 
others, 1 * * beſtow on Wöbere wealth, like fruit, 8 . To, throw to the bottom. A term of 1 
Locle. Not to be Cather'd but by binds & prey. 20. chymiſtry oppoſed to ſublime. 4 
2 | Gold endures a vebement fire long without any 4 
8 N 3 Az. | change, N | i | 


2. Headlong ; haſty ; raſhly haſty. 


Pascirir ATE. 2. J A corroſive medi- 


 PrRECI'PITATELY, adv. [from precipi- 


1. men ſteep. 


. t and after it has been Uvided by cortofive 
1 _ invifible parts, yet may. preſently be 


ithted; fo as appear in its own form. 
1 . 4 * Grew's "0 


ft i'$irars,\ wn * 
all headlong. 7 * 
Hadſt thou been aught but e 


So many fathom down precipitaring, 
* Thou'df ſhiver like an egg . Shakrſp. King Lear. 


2. To fall to the bottom as a ſediment in 


: NNN: | 
ſtrong water every metal will precipitate. Bac. 
: To haſten without juſt preparation. 
Neither did the rebels ſpoil country, Wicker 


on the other ſide did their forces increaſe, which 
. might haſten him to precipitate and aſſailthem. Bac. 


Precr'PITATE. adj. [from the verb. * 


1. Steeply falling. 


ZBarcephas ſaith, it was 
ſhould be ſet at ſuch a height, becauſe the four 
rivers, had they not fallen ſo precipitate, could 


a 


neceflary this naradiſe | 


PRE 

j Monarchy, together Lich me; could not but be 
daſhed in pieces d c 4 fall as 

n by Fen Ky Oh ine 


2. Haſty; 00 67 1 L. 5 
- Though the attempts __ have been prec 
s, and their uities ſo CODON 
| 1 8 above humanity, 
|. have the enquiries of m defected by the 
' 


Brown's V1 wiſer Errours. 


How precious the time is, hom precipitous che 


uſt ſeaſon, after once a ground'ts in order. E 
r FE! 


Thus fram d or ill, he 100s'd our triple hold, 
Advice unſafe, tr and b * bs | Dryden. 


PRECISE, a. [ precis,.. French; pre- 
1. Exact; 1 nice ; W ri and | 


determinate limitations. N 
Means more durable to preſerve the laws of God 
from oblivion and corruption grew in uſe, not 


I ciſus, Latin. 


not have had ſufficient force to thruſt themſelves | 


under the great ocean. Raleigh. 


When the full ſtores their ancient bounds n 


| Precipitate the furious torrent flows; 
In vain would ſpeed avoid, or ſtrength oppoſe. 


Prior. | 


The archbiſhop, too prec — in preſſing the 
reception of that which he thought a reformation, 
paid dearly for it. Clarendon. 

3. Haſty ;- violent. 

Mx. Gay died of a mortification of the ne 
it was the moſt precipitate caſe I ever knew, having 
cut him off in three days. Arbuthnot. 


cine made by precipitating mercury. 
As the eſcar ſeparated, I rubbed the ſuper- 
excreſcence with the vitriol ſtone, or ſprinkled it 
with precipitate. Wiſeman. 


tate. | 
1. Headlong; ſteeply down. | 


2. Haftily ; in blind hurry. 
It may happen to thoſe who vent praiſe or 
cenſure too precipitately, as it did to an Engliſh 
poet, who celebrated a nobleman for erecting Dry- 
den's monument, upon a promiſe which he forgot, 
till it was done by another. Swift. 
Not ſo bold. Arnall ; with a weight of ſcull 
Furious he finks, precipitately dull. Pope's Dunciad. 


Pagcieira TION. 2. J [ precipitation, 
French ; from precipitate. | 
1. The a& of throwing headlong. 
Let them pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down-ftretch 


Below the beam of fight, yet will 1 ſtill 
Be this to them. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 


2. Violent motion downward. 


That could never happen from any other cauſe | 


than the hurry, precipitation, and rapid motion of 
the water, returning at the end of the deluge to- 
wards the ſea. Woodward. 

. Tumultuous hurry ; blind hafte. 
Here is none of the hurry and precipitation, none 
of- the bluſtering and violence, which muſt have 
attended thoſe ſuppoſititious changes. Moodævard. 


4. In chemiſtry, ſubſidency: contrary to 
ſublimation. | 
Separation is wrought by 2 or ſubli- 
| mation; that is, a calling of the parts up or down, 
; Whichis a kind of attraction. Bacon. 
The precipitation of the vegetative matter, after 
the deluge, and the burying it in the ſtrata under- 
neath amongſt the ſand, was to retrench the luxury 
of the productions of the earth, which had been 
ſo ungratefully abuſed by its former inhabitants. 
Wedward. 


PrECI PITOUS. 2%. [ precipites, Latin. } | 


. 


your honour; why, thou unco 
honour preciſe. Shake 
Ihe tate hath given you licence to ſtay on land 
fix weeks, and let it not trouble you if 1 occa- 
ſions aſk farther time; for the law in this point 
is not t preciſe. Bacon. 
Let us deſcend from this top 
ulation, ; for the hour preciſe 

Cale s our parting. . Milton's Paradiſe Loft 

In human actions there are no degrees and * 
ciſe natural limits deſcribed, but a latitude is in- 


„ A _— _ 


| dulged. Taylor. 
| The reaſonings muſt be preciſe, though the prac- 
| tice may admit of great latitude.  _ Arbuthnot. 


The preciſe difference. between a compound and 
collective idea is this, that a compound idea unites 
things of a different kind, but a collective, things 
of the ſame kind. Watts. 

2. Formal ; 
ſtitiouſly exact. | 

The raillery of the wits. in king Charles the 
Second's reign, upon every thing which they called 
preciſe, was carried to ſo great an extravagance, 


. 


Nnances ' 
PRECISELY. adv. [from preciſe.] 


14 Exactly; nicely; accurately. 

Doth it follow, that all things in the church, 
from the greateſt to the leaſt, are unholy, which 
the Lord hath not himſelf preciſely chars 3: 

| ooker. 


manded. 
He knows, 
He cannot ſo preciſely weed this Jand 
As his miſdoubts preſent occaſion, 
His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends. Sbaleſp. 
Where more of theſe orders than one ſhall be ſet 
in ſeveral tories, there muſt be an exquiſite care 
to place the columns preciſely one over another. 
Wotton's Architecture. 
In his tract my wary feet have ſtept, 
His undeclined ways preciſcly kept. 
Ihe rule, to find the age of the moon, cannot 
- thew preciſcly an exact account of the moon, be- 


and of the moon. 

| Meaſuring the diameter of the fifth dark circle, 

I four it the fifth part of an inch preciſely. 
Newton's Opticks. 


2. With ſuperſtitious formality ; with too 
much ſcrupuloſity ; with troubleſome | 
ceremony. 

Paxeci'seness. 1. /. [from preciſe.) Ex- 
actneſs; rigid nicety. 


| J will diſtinguiſh the caſes; though give me ® 


5 


et. 


* 
2 


without preciſe direction from God himſelf, Hooker. | 
You'll not bear à letter for LF bh ſand upon | 
nable baſeneſs, | 

it is as much as 1 can do to keep the term of mine | 
Peare. 


finical ; ſolemnly and my” 


that it almoſt put all Chriſtianity out of Ales. 
Addi Ons 


When the Lord had once. preciſely ſet down a 
form of executing that wherein we are to ſerve him, 
the fault appeareth greater to do that which we 
are not, than not to do that which we are com- 
Hooker. . 


cauſe of the inequality of the motions of the ſun | 
Holder. 


ö 


| 
— 


© occafion, how many things to be done in their | 


: 


. 


| 


ö 


| 


* _—_ 


Sandys. | 


— 


[ 


| 


: 
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RE 
leave, in the handling of them, not to ſever them 


__ — much ow my 5 „ Boom. 
q en ave ours for 
lar Rudies, keep to r 37 
' preciſencſs, | but © with A den a regutar 
don e 7 \ FR AY 1 Watts. 
PrEC1'S1AN. 204 tram ace 40 
1. One who limits or reſtrains. . 
Though love uſe reaſon, for his Bates, he 
e 


Amit him not for his counſellor. 
2. One who is 1 ngorous. by 
Theſe men, for all the world, like our pretifians be, 
Who for ſome croſs or ſaint they in the window fee, 
Will pluck down all the church, Drayton. © 


A profane perſon calls a man of ety gn 
Pagci's10N. 1. 11 [pricifion, Pr.] —— 


limitation. 

He. e af b dag io sel 8 
of any particular ſpecies of being z.. unleſs he can 
think of it with and without preciſen at the ſame 
times g * Locle. 

414 have left out the utmolt previfiens of fractions 
in theſe computations as not geceſſary ; theſe 
whole numbers ſhewing well enpugh the difference 
of the value of guiheas. | Loc te. 

I 'Was unable to treat this a ade u Leeni, 
without ſacrificing perſpicuity to, ornament, with- 
out wandering from the Preciſion or breaking the 
chain of reaſoning. Pepe. 

Pkzct'stve. adj. [from preciſus, Latin. } 
Exactiy mi ng, by cutting off all that 
is not abſolutely relative ta the preſent 
purpoſe. 
Preciſve abſttaction is en we. confider thoſe 
things apart, which cannot really exiſt apart; as 
when we conſider mode, without conſiderin its 
ſubſtance or ſubject. 12 . 
To PRECLU'DE. v. 4. Coræcludo, Latin, ] 
To ſhut out or hinder by ſome. antici- 
pation. | 

This 'much will obviate and preclude the objec- 
tions of our adverſaries, that we do not determine 
the final cauſe of the ſyſtematical parts of the 

world, merely as they have reſpect to the exigen- 

_ cles or conveniencies of life. Bentley. 

If you once allow them ſuch an acceptation of 
chance, you have precluded yourſelf from any more 
reaſoning againſt them. Bentley. 

J fear there will be no way left to tell you, that 
I entirely eſteem you; none but that which no 
bills can preclude, and no king can prevent. Pope, 


CIOUS. adj. | pracocts, Latin; 


Precaſe, Fr.] Ripe before the time. 
Many precocious trees, and ſuch as have their 
ſpring i in the winter, may be found | in'moſt 12 
* ron. 
Paxco- e [from n ] 
Ripeneſs before the time. x 
Some impute the cauſe of his fall to a nei of 
ſpirit and valour in him; and that therefore ſome 
infectious ſouthern air 44 blaſt him. Hooet, 
To PRECOCOITATE. wi a. [fpreco "us 
Lat.] To conſider or ſcheme befor 
hand, 15 | 
PRECOGNI' TION, 1. J. [ re mange die, 
Latin.] Previous 5 z antece- 
dent examination. 
Prtconcei't. 2. / [pre and conceit. 1.1 


An opinion previouſſy formed. 

A thing in reaſon impoſſible, which nn 
| ſtanding through their misfaſhioned Preconceit, ap- 
peared unto them no leſs certain, than if nature 
had written it in the wt f of all the crea- 


Je 


tures. . N | Hookens 
7; PxECONCEL'vE, . 4 præ and con- 
ceide.] To form an * — before- 
hand; to imagine beforehand. 
In a dead plain the way ſeemeth the longer, be- 
cauſe the eye hath PRO it ſhorter an the 
wrath; 
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"I not into any ” 
2 ends, but th 
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n why, +7 thy 11 Iz a in 1 
” p. fall 15 bs en t 
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Ae forced, to 1 geg. 


PaECONCEPTION: . /, [te and * 
captioa.] Opinion previouſly formed. 
CLuſtom with moſt ren, prevails more . 


truth; acco ording to he notions. and prec Vote 55 
Which it ha 17 in our. ia we 10 e 
* diſcourſe. of reaſon I 7 rhe 
Pazco' NTRACT,.. 8. Lore 71 contract. 
This was formerly aecented on the laſt 
ſyllable.] A coatract previous to an- 
other. 11 1 11.45. 0 ien 

He is your huſband on a precviitrag? | 
To bring you thus together,” tis no fin. PREY 

To 1 10 er. Y. 4. Tpre and con- 
rrack. J TO n or N beiße 
and. 

Some are ſach a a8. man catinde make bis wife, 
though he himſelf be 1 " becauſe they are 
already frecontraftd to ſome other; or elſe are 
in r 

Ay Co 
reer ASE. 2. . Lom preecurre, Laun, ]. 
unning! 71 ND 13 

e like precu cur ſe of "It TIER 18 
As e Keteln ſtill che fa 
And prologue Fo the — . coming 
- Have heaven and earth together — PHY Sha. 
 PagcU'r30R. nil ff | proecenrfor, Lat. pre- 


curſeur, Fr.] Forerunner; harbinger. 


. - 


+! 
C4 5 


oo 
”— 


? 


Of dreadful thunder claps; more momentary 
Were not. : Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


* and a cloſe, ſulphurbus and-fiery air. Harv 
Thomas Burnet played the precurſor to 
coming of Homer in his Homerides. Pope. 
PrEDA'CEoOVS. gp. [from fredd, Latin. ] 
Living by prey. 
As thoſe are endowed with than becauſe they 
are predaceous z fo theſe need it not, becauſe their 


| food is near at Bali, and By be obtained without 
conteſt, g ae 


PRE DAL. adj. from Nn Lat.] Rob- 
bing; practiſing plunder, This word is 
not countenapcet from analogy. Ly = 
Sarmatia, laid by redal rapine low, | 


| Mourn'd the hard yoke and n relief in vain. 
| Fa. Boyſe. 


* 


par DATORY, adj. [ pr edatorins, Latin; | 


from præda, Latin. 2 
1. Plundering; practiſing rapine. 94 


The king called his parliament, where he ex 
- gerated the malice and the 
by Scotland. 


Bacon. 


Ous. 


2. Hungry; preying; rapacious; raven- 
| 7 


The evils that come of exereile are, that it | 


maketh the ſpirits more hot and predatory. Bacon. 


PREDECEA SED. adj. | pre. d 4 4. 
Dead before. 4 ee ae eee 


Will you mock at an ancient 'radl6on, began 
upon an honoutable ref pect, and worn as a memor- 


able trophy of Preddeceajed valour ? + {| f N 


PREDECESSOR. 2. / [ predeceſſeur, Er r. 


pre and decedo, Latin. 


fore another. 


In theſe paſtoral paſtimes, a 18 many days were 
mu to follow their flying Hand ated Sidney. 


Derbam. 


te N 


N 
1 


8 
| 


| 


I children by 


This contagion might have been preſaged pen | 
conſideration of its rs, viz. a rude winter; 
precurfert 1 preſcience only foreſeeth, providence foreſeeth and 


cel frodunny war dude W 


[ I 1 em 


— d 


the ſeeret 


i n 1e 
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| not predetermined. 
1. One that was in any late or place be- | 


p.i 


T * 1 * p 1 Li 
P N n 


TI 1 


ng 


"WI o change, without very urgent neceſſity, 
he [ancient ordinances, rites, PRA cuſtoms 
of our' venerable eder gars 84 0 Hooker. 
to my 7270 in the laurel, 
the ſriends of antiquity are not -_ Dryden. 
the t pape, who is well acquain 
+ ſtory, and the weakneſs of 1 69 rede- 


| Fg reſolved to; bring the PH to its Aim 


The more beauteous Cloe ſat to thee" 
| Good Howird, emulous of Apelles” art: 
But happy thou from-Cupid's atrow free, © 548 
"And. flames that piere'd thy a $ heart. 
# 4d 85 L955) ogg, 135% 455 "Os 


(from. me 5 


— 
met Ad 


Ie EINE nf 


.:Zinate.]., One that Ad. the doctrine of 


predeffination. | 
-£.Y Why does the predeſtinari, 
climb into heaven, to ranſack 


ſo AAventurbuly 
e celeſtial archives, 
| read God's hidden decrees, When with leſs labour 
| ow Tecure a autheacick tranſcript within him- 
; . lf Decay of Pie. 
> PREDE'STINATE. . a. 1 predeſ- 
1 French; præ and deftine, Latin.] 
2 appoint beſorehand by imme 
decree. 15977 64 


| Some gentleman other ſhall v a pr inate 
' ſcratcht face. Shake [pear ee 


|. Whom he did _foreknow, he alſo did predeftinate 


to be conformed to the image of his fon. "Romans. | 

Having predeftinated us unto the adoption of 
Jeſus Chriſt to himſelf, Epbefians, i i. 5. 
af PrEDE STINATE: . #, To hold 


-predeftioation., In ludicrous language. 
| His-ruff creſt he rears, | 
And pricks up his predeſtinating ears. Dryden. 


French ; from predeftinate. ] 


of atal de- 

cree; te-ordinatidn, 
; Predeſ ination 'we can difference no otherwiſe 
| from providerice and preſcience, than this, that 


careth for, and hath reſpect to all creatures, and 
Predeſtinatiom is only of men; and yet not of all to 
men belonging, but of their ſalvation properly in 
the common uſe or divines ; 2 as ſorne 
have uſed ite "Rateigh* s Hiſtory of the en 
Nor can they juſtly accuſe 
Their maker, or their making, or their fate ; 
As if predeftination over-rul a 
Their eil diſpos'd by abſolute decres, | 
Or high: fore-knowlodge. Milton's Paradiſe 17% 
PREDESTINA'TOR. 2. /. [from prede/- 
tinate.] One that holds predeſtination 
or the prevalence of Pre- eſtablied ne- 
Cebſſity. | 
Me, mine example let the Stoicks uſe, 
Their ſad and cruel doctrine to maintain; 
Let all predeſtinators me produce, 
Who ſtruggle with eternal fate in vain. / 


: 


Copley. 


[To Pass TIN. wv. 4. {pre and Ain. 5 


To decree beforehand. 

Fe careful angels, whom eternal fate 

Ordains on earth and human acts to wait, 

Who turn with ſecret pow'r this reſtleſs ball, 
And bid predeftin'd empires riſe and fall. Prior. 


PREDETERMINATIOR. 2. J | predetermi- | 


nation, French; præ and determination.) 
Determination made beforehand. | 

This predetermination of God's own will is fo far 

from being the determining of ours, that it is 
diſtinctly the contrary ; for ſuppoſing God to pre- 


determine that I. ſhall act freely; tis certain from ö 


© thence, that my will is free in refpe& of God, and 


The truth of the catholick doctrine of all ages, 
in points of predeter mingtion and irreſiſtibility, ſtands 
in oppoſition to the Calviniſts. 


A un- 


(with. 


Jove's. lightnings} the precurſers! * >| © PREDESTINA TION. 2. . [ predeflination, | 


U . that term, are- Fg verbal; v. g. to ſay. that gald 


Hammond F a er . 


Hammond. * 
* PREDETE. MIN E. Vs 4. [pre and | 


„  PeRRET 
f Trat To- doom” "or confine by 
prerions ecree; 1s 2 


e for in datt berein fenible lnttinde ab- 
aps Gig imaginative faculty, whereby they 
lifes | 


mined to. the convenience of the vo 

| Ha o 

Par DIAL. 1 D Latin. ] Con- 
ing of farms. 


* 5, 


By che civil law, their predial eſtates are liable to 
| fiſcal payments and taxes, as not being appropriated 
for the ſervice obs divine wahr, but for profane 
uſes. — 9 

REDICABLE, — 7 -edicable, Frenc 
| . predicabilis, Latin,] Such as may be 
| - affirmed of ſomethipg.. + + 
Parpr- CABLE. 2. J. | pregicabile, Latin. ] 
A logical term, denoting one of the 
* bk things Which can be affirmed of any 
Wwe... 
| ' Thele they ein che fv; predicables; ; becauſe 
| 2 thing that 1 25 ddr f. ny being, 
mu ifference, ſo property 
| or 5 17 bonds can A 3 art:. 
PREDICAMENT: . / predicament, 
French; ' predicamentum, Latin,] 
| 1. Aclaſs or arrangement of beings or ſub- 
| ftances ranked according to theirnatures: 
called alſo categorema or category. 
” Harris. 
Ir there were nothing. but bodies tia ranked 
| by them. in the predicament: of place, then that de- 
' Ccription ws be allowed * _ as ſufficient, 
Digby on. Bodies. 
2. Claſs * or. kind deſeribed by any defini- 
tive marks. 
| The offender's life lies in the merey. 
Of the duke only, gainſt all other voice; 
In which predicament I ſay thou ſtand'ſt. Shakeſp. 
I I ſhew the line, and the predicament, 
Wherein you range. under this ſubtle king. Shakeſp. 
PkBDICAME NTAL.: adj. from  predica- 
ment.] Relating te. predicaments. 8 
Pat DICA NT. 3. J. [predican, Latin. ] 
One that affirms any thing. 


' To affirm any thing of another thing. 
All propoſitions, wherein a Br 
r, 


tdea, which any term ftands is predicated of 


a metal. 
To PRE DICATE. v. #%.- 
compriſe an affirmation. 
It were a preſumption to tHink, that any thing. 
in any created nature can bear any perfect reſem- 
blance of the incomprehenfible perfection of the 
divine nature, very being itſelf not predicating uni- 
| yocally touching him and any created being. Hale. 
PRE DICATE-. 2. J. | predicatum, Latin. ] 
| That which is affirmed or denied of the 
ſubject: as, man i —— man is not 
immortal. 
The pfedicate is that which is affirmed or denied. 
of the ſubject. Watts's Logick. 
|PrEDica'TION. 2. N [ predicatio, Latin 
from predicate.] thrmacion concern 
. ing any thing. 4 
Let us reaſon fv them as well as we can; 
| ey, as are only about identical predications and in- 


4 Loc ke. 
To affirm; to 


Locke. 
Ts PREDICT. v. 4. [precdiazue, Latin; 
Freutre, Fr.] To foretell ; to fore how. 


He is always inveighing eint ſuch unequal. 
diſtributions , nor does he ever ce, ſe to predict pub- 
lick ruins, till his. s are repaired. 
Government of tha Tongue. 
;PreEpi'cTiON. 2. /. [ predifioc, Latin ;- 
prediction, Fr, from predicdt.] Prophely ; 


declaration of ſomething future. 


- — 


To PRE DICATE. v. a. [predico, Lat.}.. 


art of the complex 
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vb. 438 POT 17 OY 'T l 
Are to the world in general, as to Car, . 
The predict ius of cold and Jag e . 
try , Are good. to be known. #2 „ 
Alo ſoon hath thy predifiion, ſeer 1 $54 
Meaſur'd this tranſient World the race of time, 
Till time ſtand fix d. IF Milton's Paradiſe Lib. 
14 Chriſt they all meet with an Invincible evi- 
dence, as if they were not predifions, but after- 
relations; and the penmen of them we gs 
but evangeliſts, 
He, who propheſy'd the det, 


"4 rather chooſe that I ſhould die, bas 
Than his prediction prove a lie, Sri Miſellanies. 


roves the judgment to the rett ; eie 


FRED CTOR, 1. J. (from predict. _ 


teller. 
| Whether he bas not been the cauſe of this poor 
man's death, as well as the predifter, may be diſ- 
puted. Swift. 
PaeDiGE'sTION. 3. . [pre and dige/- 
lien.] Digeſtion too ſoon performed. 
redigeſtion, or haſty digeſtion, fills the body ful 
of rn [0 and ſeeds of diſeaſes. ww s Eſſays. 
To PrEDiSPO'se, v. a. [pre and diſpoſe.] 
To adapt previouſly to any certain. pur- 
e. 
Vegetable productions require heat of the ſun, 
0 pred; iſÞoſe, and excite the earth and the ſeeds, 
Burnet. 
* Unleſs nature be prediſpoſed to friendſhip by its 
own propenſity, no arts of obligation ſhall be able 
to abate the ſecret hatreds of Tome perſons towards 
others. South. 


PREDLISPOSI "TION. 7. # [pre and di/- 
Poſition. ] Previous adaptation to any 
certain purpoſe, 

The diſeaſe was conceived to proceed from a 
malignity in the conſtitution of the ait, gathered 
by the prediſpoſition of ſeaſons. Bacon. 

Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome affinity 
with the affeQtions ; ſo as it js no marvel if they 
alter the ſpirits, conſidering that tunes have a 
prediſp:yfition to the motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 

External accidents are often the occaſional cauſe 


of the king's evil; but they ſuppoſe a pred tion 
of the body. eman. 


PxEDOMINANCE. 28. Lpræ and domina, 

Pa EDO HNA NCT. S Lat.] Prevalence; 
ſuperiority; aſcendency ; ſuperior in- 
fluence. 

We make guilty of our diſafters, the fun, the 
moon, and the ſtars, as if we were knaves, thieves, 
und treacherous by ſpherical predominance. Shak. 

An inflammation conſiſts only of 4 fanguineous 
affluxlon, or elſe is denominable from other hu- 
mours, according to the predeminancy of melancholy, 
phlegm, or choler. 

In human bodies, there is an inceſſant warfare 
amongit the humours for predominancy. Hawel. 

The true cauſe of the Phariſees diſbellef of Chriſt's 
Joctrine, was the predeminance of their covetouſneſs 
and ambition over their will. ä South. 

The teveral rays in white light do retain their 
colorific qualities, by which thoſe of any fort, 
whenever they become more copious than the reſt, 
do, by their exceſs and predominance, caule their 
proper colour to appear. Newton. 


PrgDOMINANT. adj. [ predominant, Fr. 
pre and dominor, | Latin.] Prevalent ; 


ſupreme in influence; aſcendent. 
Miſerable were the condition of that church, 
the weighty affairs whereof ſhould be ordered by 
thoſe deliberations, wherein ſuch an humour as 
this were predeminant. 
Foul ſubornation is predominant, 
And equity exil d your highneſs' land. Shakeſpeare. | 
It is a planet, that will ſtrike 
Where 'tis predominant z and *tis powerful. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe helps were overweighed by things = 


made againſt him, end were predomimant in the | 
Bacon, | 


tTing's mind. 


1 


Brown. 


( 


ö 


7 Perpe- bart. v. . 


Hotter. 


religious ſcheme which preceded, it, appears 


| 


bo, * 


rn 
| Riſen the earch; e 

I could ..yous ſeveral pieces, here the 
— of chis — — 1 you 
Err 


ae 5 19711 


Mil. 


"M3! . 


ner, 


French ; præ and A i Po. 


prevail; to be aſcendent; 10 be vprenic 


In innen- in r „ 
So much did love t' her execute lord 
Predominate in this fair lady's hearts 
The gods formed women's fouls out of theſe 
- principles which compoſe ſeveral kinds of animals ; ; 


+ <-> 


and their good or bad. diſpoſition ariſes, according F 


as ſuch and ſuch p ciples Predominate in their 
conſtitutions, by Addiſon. 


The rays, reflected leaft obliquely, may predomi- 
nate over the reſt, ſo much as to cauſe 4 
\ ſuch particles to en very intenſely of their co- 

lour. Newton's Opticks. 


Where judgment is [pt a\lofs to determine the | 


choice of a lady who has ſeveral lovers, Pay 

the more allowably predoninate. ..  Clarifſe. 

To PrEELE CT. v. \&. {pre 7 

To chuſe by previous deciſion. 

PRE MINENCE. #. ff { preeminence, Fr. 
pre and eminence. It is ſometimes writ- 
ten, to avoid the junction of 66, prebemi- 
nence.] 

1, Superiority of excellence. 


I plead for the preeminence of epick 2232. 718 
Let profit have the precminence of hotiour in 
end of poetry; pleaſure, though, but che ater 
in degree, is the firſt in favour. | 
It is a greater reheminente to have life, than to 
be without it; to have life and ſenſe, than to have 
life only; to have life, ſenſe, and reafon, than to 
have only life and ſenſe. . ._ Wilkins. 
The preeminence of chriſtianity to any other 


this, that the moſt eminent among "the . 

loſophers diſclaimed many of thoſe ſuperſtitious 

follies which are condemned by revealed religion. 
Addiſon. | 


OI 


—— «„ 


2. Precedence; priotity of place. 


Arteſia's beauty, ſuch as, though Arteſia be amongſt 
the faireſt, yet in that company were to have the 
Precminence. Sidney. 


He toucheth it as a ſpecialpreeminence of Junias | 


and Andronicus, that in chriſtianity they were his 
ancients. Hooker. 

I do inveſt you jointly with my power, 
Preeminence, and all the large effects 


That troop with majeſty. Shakeſpeare's King 1 


The Engliſh defired no preeminence, but offered 
equality both in liberty and privilege, and in capa- 
city of offices and employments. Hayward. 

Am I diſtinguiſh'd from you but by toils, 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ? | 
Painful preeminence ! Aadiſon's Cato. 

3. Superiority of power or influence. 

That which ſtandeth on record, hath preemi- 
nence above that which paſſeth from hand to hand, 
and hath no pens but the tongues, no book but the 
ears of men. . Hooker. 

Beyond the equator, the Southern point of the 
needle is ſovereign, and the North ſubmits his pre- 
eminence. Brown. 

Pres MINENT. adj. [ preeminent, French; 
-pre and eminent.] Excellent above 
others. 

Tell how came I here ? by ſome great maker + 
In goodneſs and in power preeminent. Milton. 

We claim a proper intereſt above others, in the 


preeminent rights of the houſehold of faith. Spratt. | 
præempt io, Latin. ] | 


PrREE MPTION, 2. /, { 
The right of purchaſing before another. 


Certain perſons, in the reigns of king Edward 
VI. and queen Mary, ſought to make ule of this 


preemption, but, croſſed in the proſecution, * 


"Dryden. | 


I og e 
1 TK 1 ion enough 


| 


heap of 


1 


ire 251 * 
former ties. 
Ly. ny CES ment 84 
rengag'd 4 my own ain." & 
"X. the unhappy advantage 


x look beyond the inſtrument 
to the hand whoſe ditection it obeys. Rogers's Sum. 
Pavenos' GEMBNT; -#."/. [from Preen- 
l Precedent obligation. 5 
preengagements to other themes were not 
1 to thoſe fox whom IT was to write. Boyle. 
The opinions, ſulted to their reſpectiye tempers, 
will make way OOTY in ſpite of accidental 
| agements. | 
| ""_ are apt to inks that thoſe obedienges 
they pay to God ſhall, a preengagement,. dil. 
annul all after- contracts made by guilt. Dec, Piet. 


A far as opportunity and former preen aeg. 
will give leave: Collier J. Fricdfb ip. 
To 0 PREEN. v. 4. [priinen, Dutch, to 


dreſs or prank up.] To trim the fea- 
thers of birds, to enable them to glide 
through the air: for this-uſe nature has 


' 


| perforated oil bag, duc of which the 
bird draws it with its bill. Bailey. 
To PreEtSTABLISH, ©. 4. [pre and 
' eftabliſp.].. To ſettle beforehand,. 
PREESTA'BLISHMENTs 4. . [from . 
eftabliſh.] Settlement beforehand. 
To PaE EXIST. v. 4. (præ and ai, 
| Lat.] To exiſt beforehand. 
If thy preexiſting ſoul + 

Was form' d at firſt with myriads more, - 
It did through all the mighty poets roll. "Dryden; 
REEXI'STENCE: 1. . ee, Fr. 


from preexiſt. 


u. Exiſtence be dre. 
His lance brought him captives to the triumph off 


Wiſdom «declares her antiquity and preexiſtence to 
all the works of this earth. Burnet. 
2. Exiſtence of the ſoul before i its union 

with, the body). 

As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of 
; women, from the doQtrine of preexiſtence; ſome 


f ve ſatirized the 


| of the ancient philoſophers - 
vicious part of the human ſpecies, from a notian of 
| Audiſen. 


the ſoul's poſtexiſtence. 
PREEXI'STENT. adj. | pretxiftent, French; 
pre and exiftent.] Exiſtent beforehand; ; 


preceding in exiſtence, 


_ . cauſe they ſuppoſe man, by whoſe art they were 
made, preexiſtent to them; the n muſt be 


before the work. Hurnet. 
Blind to former, as to future fate, 
What mortal Knows his preexiſtent ſtate ? Pope. 


If this preexiſtent eternity is not compatible with 
a ſucceſſive duration, then ſome being, though 
infinitely above our finite comprehenſions, mult 
have had an identical, invariable continuance 
from all eternity, which being is no other than 
God. Bentley. 


PR E FACE. . J. ¶ preface, French; præ- 


Fatio, Latin.] Something f. poken in- 
troductory to the main Kaze ; intro- 
duction; ſomething proemial. 
This ſuperficial. tale 
Is but a 1 to her worthy praiſe. Shakeſpeares 
Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judg- 
ment in ſtate affairs in his Utopia, than which, in 
the opinion of Budæus in a preface before it, our 
, age hath not ſeen a thing more deep. Peacham. 
Heav'n's high beheſt no preface needs. Milton. 


To 


ons, at a. time when we bays; not 


Olanville. 


furniſhed them with two peculiar glands, 
which ſecrete an unctuous matter into 


Artificial things could not be from eternity, be- 


,/ 


E f 


. Par'once . 1. 
ſay ſomething introductor 
"+++ Bok: 1 reyes Soul particulas parts of her 
character, it is neceſſary w preface, that ſhe dg the 
| only of ee Fer, ge Lew 
0 £REFACE. 7 Soy * x 
1. Ton 7 by, ſomething 1 ebe ed. 
de er e An e he 7 
faced it MEM el ch . of ten." 


derneſs. i 4. Fell. 
Thou art raſh, 


And muſt be prefac d into Me: "I 
2. To face ; to cover. A ludicrous. ſenſe. 
I love to . clothes are fluſh, - 
Not prefacing old rags with pluſh, Cleaveland.. 
Par” FACER» us J. 
writer of a preface. . 
If thete be not a tolerable line in all theſe ür, 
the prefacer gave CPF 
En. 


— 


par- FATORY. adj. [from eats] I In- * 


troductory. 
If this propoſition, whoſoever will be ſaved, be 
reſtrained only to thoſe to whom it was intended, 
the chriftians, then the anathema reaches not te 
heathens, who had never . Chriſt: —— all, 
I am far from blaming even a dition 
to the creed. pref TM Dry en. 


PET RT. 2. ½ [ prefecter, l., Go 
vernor; commander. 
f He is much | 
The better ſoldier, 2 4 
"= lieutenant, prætor in the war. Ben * 
It was the cuſtom in the Roman empire, ſor 
the prefectts and viceroys of diſtant provinces to 
tranſmit a relation of every thing remarkable in 
their adminiſtration. 5 47> Aaddiſen. | 
PRETECTUR E. A. J. [ #refe@ure, French ; 3 
præfectura, Lat.] Command ; office of, 
__ government, - 
To PRE FER. 54. [preferer,. Fr, bre. 
ferns, Latin. üg oi ;5 1 
1. To regard more chan another. 
2  drotþerty love, 4 in honour prefer ane an- 
Romans. 
2. 135 above be fore che thing poſtponed. 
| e 


If 1 do not remember thee, let my tongue 


— 


cleave toi the roof of my mouth; Ha not 


Jeruſalem above my chief j AS ns! 
3. Wirth before. , | 


He that cometh after we, is preferred before 


me; for he was before me. Jobn, j. 15. 


It may worthily ſeem unto you a moſt ſhameful; |-*' 


thing, to have un infamous yore! before a 
oſt juſt war. | " Einolles, | 


O ſpirit, that doſt be; 


Before all temples th* upright heart. Milton. 
Tue greater good is to be preferred before the, 
jeſs and the lefer evil, to be endured than 
the greater.. dis 
4+ With fo. | 
Woult he rather leave this frantick Pens | 


| Ant trees and beaſts prefer to courts and men ? 


Prior. [1 


8. 5 advance; to exalt; to raiſe. = 
By the recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, 
he was prefer d to the biſhoprick of Coventry and 
Litchfield, 

6. To. preſent eee, This ſeems! 
not a proper uſe, 495 

He ſpake, and to her hand prefer the bowk. Pepe. 

520 To offer ſolemnly; to Propoſe . 
lickly; to „ eee 


8 


They nay nd u eld Wy 5 


To. yield kim tore eee or ſup} | 
And as t“ a perjured duke of , 924 
Their cartel of deſiance they een. 
hen my ſoul began to i 4 
III voweand prayers to-chee grefer'd's t 
be lord my paſſionate bal 
8 * — temple, heard. 


profari, LatiP re te 


i 


Leon preface] The | 


- ware 


” p 4 . 
» : 4 , i 
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e een all Kings. and . 
fince the conqueſt 3. and if that 
lenge the crown. and the two houſes. | 
Take care,” 


Left thou prefer ſo rah a pray'r ; . 


Ha. 


WII e'er thy fav rite s charms improve. Prior. 
, Every perſon within the church or common- 
, wealth may prefer an accuſation, that the delin- 
quent may ſuffer condign puniſhment. 
PRE PERABILE.: adj. { preferable, French; 
from , prefer. ] Eligible before ſome- 
thing elſe. With 7 COMMONLY before 
the thing refuſed. 
The ſtronger ties we have to an unalterable 
purſuit of happineſs, which is greateſt good, the 
- more are we Lee from any neceſſary compliance 
with our defire, ſet . upon any particular, and then 
| pany 3 good, ell: we. have duly ex- 


Locke. 
„ee 


93 — 


9 A 


| ts to ide 
for their children, yet this debt to their children 
does not cancel the ſcore due to their parents; 
| due only is made by nature preferable to it. Locke. 
Almoſt man in our nation is a politician, 
and hath a ſcheme of his own, which he thinks 
able to that of any other. - » Addiſon. 
Even in ſuch a ſtate as this, the- pleaſures of 
virtue would be ſuperior to thoſe of vice, and juſtly 
— Aerbun. 
[PRE TERNABLEN ESS. A. J [from prefer- 
able. ] The ſtate of being preferable. 


PREFERABLY. adv. [from preferable.) 


In preference; in ſuch a manner ak 


prefer one thing to another. | 

How came he to chuſe a comick . to 
the tragick , poets z or bow comes chuſe 
Plautus preferably to Terence Fg Dapated 


Page FERENCE. . J { preference, French ; 
from prefer, 
preferring ; 


1. The act 
one thing above anot er; cecen of 


one rather than another. 


| It gives as much due to good works,” AS is 7 


confiſtent with the grace of the goſpel; it gives as 
much preference to divine ee a is conſiſtent 
with the precepts of the goſpel. S'pratt. 
Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend 
about the preference due to this. or that ſort of 
poetry. Dryden. 
Wie find in ourſelves a power to begin or for- 
bear ſeveral actions of our minds and motions of 
our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of | 


* 


the mind, ordering | the doing, or, not doing fuch a 
_ particular action. Tos ke. | 
The ſeveral muſical infiriments" is the hands 
of the Apollos, . Muſes, and , Fauns, might ;give 
light to the diſpute for reference between the an- 
cient and modern mukick, Addiſon. 
IA A ſecretpleaſure touch'd Athena's ſoul, 

5 To the 199 prefcoucts Gant facred, bs. {4} 
Regarded. Pope's Odyſſey. | 
. The. Romaniſts were uſed to value the latter 

equally with the former, or even to give them the 
ences > * | Waterland. 

2. With 20 before the thing poſtponed. 
% with his ſoft admirers, and gives 
p him the preference to Virgil. | Dryden. 
It directs one, in preference to, or with neglect 


* * becomes voluntary. N 
43. With abeve. f 


| a 4 With ere. 92 0 „auc 


| wo i i gf 


1 wall give an account of fome of thoſe 
L and diſcriminating notices Wherein the hu- 
differs, and hath referent, owe. the 
mot perfect brutal nature. Bale. 


Herein is evident the viſible diſerimi nation * 
e ban e yer r before 
S le. 

. Wit over. To 8 
The knowledge of Wings alone gives a value | 


won't do, chal- 


Nor vainly hope che queen of love e 


otimaridd of 


1 
| 


or the other, and thereby either the continuation |. 


Ayli « 4 | 


| 


a # 9 


fy 


A 


gether, as the ſinners portion here, 2 pre- 


— an 


ann 


to our Teaſonings, and to one iy 
knowledge over another. er Locle. 


PRETERUENT. 2. / [from prefer.]- 
1. Advancement to a higher ſtation. 
I'll move the king #54 
To any ſhape of thy preferment, fuch k 
As thou'lt defire. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
* you hear of that blind traitor, 
My (oh erment falls on him that cuts him off. Shakeſp. 
rinces muſt, by a vigorous exerciſe of that _ 
make it every man's intereſt and honour to cul- 
tivate religion and virtue, by rendering vice a dif- 
grace, and the certain ruin to preferment ot pre- 


tenſions. Swift. 

2. A place of honour or profit. - - 
preferments ſhould be upon fit men. 

- L' Eftrange. 

— nnd. inc 2 

unters after preferment, deſigns ate always 

ſeen * a 

3. Preference; act of preferring. Not 


in uſe. | 
eee e bis of ths ive 
unto the motion before the ot Browns 
PREFE RER. 2. . {from prefer] One 
who prefers. 


To PREFIGURATE. v. a. [pre and 
uro, Lat.] To ſhew by an antece- 


dent repreſentation. 
PREFIGURA'T1ON. 3. /. [from prefigu- 


rate.] Antecedent repreſentation. 

The ſame providence that hath wrought» the 
one, will work the other ; the former being pledges, 
as well as prefigurations of the latter. Burnet. 

The variety of prophecies and prefigurations had: 


| their punctual 1 the author of this þ 


inſtitutions | Norris. 
To'PREFI CURE. v. a. [ pre and figwro,, 


Lat.] To exhibit by antecedent repre- 


ſentation. 

What the Old Teſtament hath, the very. ſame- 
the New containeth ; but that which lieth there, 
as under a. thadow, 5s here brought forth into the 
open ſun; things there prefigured, are here per- 
formed. | Hocker. 

Such piety, fo chaſte uſe of God's days, 
That what we turn to feaſt, the turn'd to pray, 
And did pr. gure here in devout taſte, 

The reſt of her high ſabbath, which thall laſt. Dine... 
I thame ſuperadded to loſs, and both met to- 


fguring the two ſaddeſt ingredients in hell, depriva- 
_ tion of the bliſsful .vifian, and confuſion of face, 
' cannot. prove efficacious to the mortitying of vice, 
the church doth give over the patient. Hammond: 
Te PRETI NE. v. 4. [ prefinir, French; 


prefinia, Lat.] To Hie beforehand; 
in his immoderate deſires, prefined unto 

binn three years, which the great monarchs of 

Rome could not perform in ſo many hundreds. 


Knolless 
7 PREFIX. v. 4. [ prefige, Latin. 
1. To appoint beforehand. 1 
At the prefix*d hour of her awaking, 
Came 1 to take her from her kindred's EY Sa. 
A time prefix, and think of me at laſt ! Sandys. 
Its inundation conſtanily inereaſeth the ſeventh 


day of June; wherein a larger form of ſpeech 


Were ſafer, than that which punctually prefixerh a. 
conftant day. Brœon. 
Böooth's forward valour only ferv'd to ſhow, 

He durſt that duty pay we all did owe: 
Th' attempt was fair: but a 
Not come. Doden. | 

2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh N 
Becauſe I would prefix ſome der boundary 

1 them, the ol ſtatutes end with king 

Edward II. the new or later ſtatutes begin with 

King Edward III. 

I hheſe boundaries of ſpecies are as men, and not 

as nature makes them, if chere ars in nature any 

ſuch * bounds: Locke. 


„ To 


ales Lato of England. 


2 ” 
— —t — 2 
— 
. 


1 gree of this fortune as Caſſio, a knave very voluble? 


5. Eaſy to produce any thing. 


| x | * 4. Vo N * : * &f 
N i \ *. - * "s * - « 1 
4 * " . 4 kh 
, * 4 7 q & 1 | 
. A V jp _ : 4 * . 


3+ To put be fore another thing: woo; "bor 
prefixed an adveris/oment to his book,” | 


Pn FIX. . [| prefixum, Latin.] Some 
particle oh before a word, to vary its 
ſigniſication-. | 

In the Hebrew ae the donn bas its pre- |. 
"fix and affiza, the tormer to ſignify ſome few rela- * 


tions, and the latter to denote tlie, pronouns poſ- 
ſem̃ ve and relative. Carte. 


It is a rex of 2ugmentation to many words | in 
that language, Brown's Vulgar Er Fours. || 


PaEFIXION. #. / | prefixion, French; 
from prefix. ] The act of prefixing. Did. 
To PREFORM. v. 4. 


To form beforehand. Not in uſe. 


If you conſider the true cauſe, 
Why all theſe things change, from their ordinance . 


| Their natures and preformed: faculties, 


To monſtrous quality; why you ſhall find, If 


That heay'n made them inſtruments of fear 

Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. Shakeſp. Julius Ca ſar. 
PraEcnancy,.#./, [from pregnant. | 
1. The ſtate of being with young. 
The breaſt in encompaſſed with ribs, and the 


tha 
Pregnancy. 


extraordinary extenſion in the time of their 
Ray on the Creation. 


2, Fertility ; fruitfulneſs ; inventive power; 


acuteneſs. 


— 


15% 
wy left ſree, for reſpiration ; and in females, for 


n KE 
[Pasonzurtr. atv. (Go free Kal 
1. Fruitfully. So 


2. Fully; plataly ; Ga 
A thouſand moral painting I can 8 

That ſhall demohſträte theſe quick blows of 5 
More pre nantly than words. Shakeſpeare $ Timon 

J e 
f The dignity .of this office among the Jews i 
W pregnantly ſet forth in holy wit, chat it is un- 
©, Queſtionable; kings and prieſts are mentioned to- 
gether. South. 


PRECUsTA Tron. 1. J. [ire and 


other. 


[pre and 421 To PREJU' DGE. 9 a. ee Fr. 


-. pre and judico, 931 determine 
any queſtion be orehand ; generally to 
condemn beforehanlc 


of Lancaſter, he knew it was condemned in par- 
| liament, and prejudged in the common opinion of, 
the realm, and that it tended to the diſinheriſon of |- 
the line of York. £17 729 aer Henry V1L| 
The child was ſtrong and able, thoug 
in the eighth * n thephyficians do pre- 
9 v.14 8. et. Ducon. 
; The cauſe is not to be defended, or \patroniged|| 
| by names, but arguments, murh leſs to be pre- 
Judged, or blaſted by them. / Hammend.\| - 
The committee o Etouncil hath prejudged the 


— 


— ů 


. 1 fr J | 
He was fent to ſchool, where his pregnancy whole caſe, | by "calling the, united. ſenſe .of- boch 


was advantaged by more than paternal care and in- 
duſtry. Fell. 


Pregnancy is made a tapſter, and hath his 2 
wit waſted in giving reckonings. Shakefj 
This writer, out of the pregnancy of his — 


tion, hath found out an old way of inſinuating the 
groſſeſt reflections under the appearance of admo- 
nitions. - - Swiff's 9 
PRE GNANT. ad. [ pregnant, French; 
. pregnans, Latin] 
1. Teeming ; breeding. 
Thou | 
Dove like ſat' brooding on the vaſt abyſs, © - 
And mad'ſt it pregnant. Milton. 
His town, as fame reports, was built of old 


} 


By Danae, pregnant with almighty gold. Dryden. 7 


Through either ocean, fooliſh man 

That pregnant word ſent forth again, 

Might to a world extend each atom there, 

For every drop call eh a heav'n for ev'ry 

ſtar. | Prior. 
2. Fruitful ; fertile ; ; ; impregnating. 
All theſe in their pregnant cau 
Call the floods from kieh, to ruſh amain, 

With pregnant ſtreams, to ſwell the teeming grain. 
* 
3. Full of conſequence. | 

; Theſe knew not the juſt motives and pregnant 
grounds, with which I thought myſelf furniſhed 
King Charles. 
An egregious and pregnant inſtance how far vir- 
tue ſurpaſſes ingenuity. Woodward*s Natural Hift. 
O deteſtable paſlive obedience ! did I ever ma- 
gine I ſhould become thy votary in fo pregnant an 
inſtance? Arbutbnot. 


4. Evident; plain; clear; full. An 


obſolete ſenſe. 
This granted, as it is a moſt pregnant and un- 
forc'd poſition, who ſtands ſo eminent in the de- 


2 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
'Were't not that we ſtand up againit them all, 


: iowa regnant, they ſhould ſquare between them- 
elves. Sas. 


A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, - 
Am pregnant to good pity. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
6. Free; kind. Obſolete. 
My matter hath no voice, but to your own. 
moſt pregnant and n ear. W 


To Pa PVC DIC ATE. v. a. 


s mixt. Milton. 1 


houſes of parliament an univerſal clamour. Sqoift. 
Some action ought to be entered, Jeſt a greater 
cauſe ſhould be injured and prejudged thereby. Ayliffe. 


Lat.] Po determine beforehand to 

diſadvantage. . TL 

Our deareſt lend : | | 

Prejudicates the buſineſs, and would ſeem 

To have us make denial. Shakeſpeare. 
Are you, in favour of his perſon, bent 

Thus to prejudicate.the innocent? Sandys. 


17 


examination. 


merely as philoſophers. Watts. 


2. Prejudiced ; prepoſſeſſed by opinions. 
Their works will be embraced by moſt that 
underſtand them, and their reaſons enforce belief 

(1:35 Breton. | 


from prejudicate readers. 


amination. 


PREJUDICE. . 7 [prejudice Fr. * 
Judicium, Latin.]_. 
1. Prepoſſeſſion; judgment formed before- 
hand without examination. It is uſed 
for pre poſſeſſion in favour of any thing] 
or againſt it, It is ſometimes uſed with! 
to before that which the Prejudits is 
againſt; but not properly 
he king himſelf frequently, confidere# more 


the perſon who ſpoke, as he Was in his Prejudice, 
than the counſel itſelf that was given. Clerendon. |. 


3 RS comfort is, that their manifeſt prejudice to}; 


my cauſe will render their judgment aß lets autho- 
3 rity. A; i Dry den. 


of all kinds, for , which, reaſor 5 


alk o 
| prattifing to fly, filly people 


1 Foy 'owl fo 


my pains. © 0 Addiſm. 
2. Miſchief; detriment 35 et 315 [our 
This ſenſe i is only accidental or Vols 
quential; @. badi being called 4 
Prejudice, only becauſe prejudice is com- 
9 a bad thing, and is not derived 


1 Wenn $44: * 


gt, 
Latin. The act of ant before an- 


JF: he Rod /wjon ; sos de ef We, houſe! 


4 


[ pre and judico, | 


hai weight whereof is no-whit prejudiced by the ſimpli- 


PrzJvU DICATE. adj. {from the nenh, ] | 
1. Formed by prej judice formed b 


This rule of caſting ove wi coy + fordticr preju- | 
'Þ dicate opinions, is not propoſed to any of us to be | 
'} practiſed at once as ſubjects or chriſtians, but] 


PREIUDPICA“TTION. 2. J. Tod frejudi- | 
cate.] The act of Judging ae ex- 


And would it prejudice thy ſofter vein, '. 


There 1s an unaccountable 6 ce * oY: ak oh + 
t 


| 3. Miſchie 


n 


$37.41 


4 . ig the original erde # of the 
E 
a 


word: it wete. therefore 


tter to uſe 
it leſs + perhaps prgjudice. ought- fever 


to be applied to any miſchief, which 
be not imply ſome partiality or pre- 
oſſeſſion. 5.5 ſome of the followin 
eee e wan be 
covered. | +, 4 4,4 
have not ſpake one the leaſt word, * 
That might be prejudige of her preſent tate, © 
1 touch. of her Fr, good perſon. - Shak, Henry VIII. 
land and rance might, through their amity, 
FE ui him ſome Frejuaiee ;, for z for from this | 
; Peep'd harm's that menac'd him. "Shak ere. 
Factions carried too high and too violently, is a 
*. af weakneſs in princes, and much wt the pre- 


Judice of their authotity and bhuſineſs. Bacon. 
How plain this abuſe is, and What ejudice it 
does to the underſtanding of the ſacred ſcriptures, 


Locke, 
A prince of this character will inſtruct us 
is yr 1. to fix the unſteadineſs of our bole 


. ticks, ot Ry his con due Hinder it from doing 
us any 10 icke : Addiſon. 
To PRE 1 5 4 . [from the noun. ] 
1. To prepoſſ „ With unexamined opi- 
1-97 N en to GU wich rejudices; r 
Half pillars wanted their expected height, ' 
"nd Dr imperſect prejudic'd. the ſight. i Prior. 
Suffer not any beloved ſtudy to prejudice your 
mind, ſo far as to deſpiſe all other learning. Watts. 
2. To, obſtruct or ĩnjure by pre) I pre- 
' vioully. raiſe. 
Companies of learned men, be they 5 ſo 
and reverend, are to yield unto reaſon; the 
city of his perſon, which doth allege it. Hooker, 
Neither muſt his example, done without the 
book, prejudice that which is well appointed i in the 
book. 


Whit gte. 
I am not to Prejudice the cauſe of my. — 


poets, though abandon my own defence. Dryden. 
3. To injure; to hurt; to diminiſ; to 

impair; to be detrimental to. This 
ſenſe, as in the noun, 15 often impro- 
perly extended to meanings that have 
no relation to the original ſenſe; who 
can read with patience of an ingredient 
that prejudices a medicine? 

The ſtrength of that law is ſuch, that n par- 


ticular nation can lawfally prejugice the ſame by 
any their ſeveral laws and ordinances, more than a 
man by his private xeſplutions, | the law of the 
whole commonwealth wherein he liyeth. , Hooker. 
The Danube reſcu'd, and the empire ſay &Þ:;: 
Say, is the majeſty of verſe retijev d? 


3 ” - - 


* 
To ſing the princes, Louis and Eugene? Prior. 
To this is added a; vinous; bitter, warmer in'the 
compoſition of its ingredients than the Watry infu- 
fion ; and, as gentian and lemon-peel. make .a 
bitter of ic gratetuſ a flavour, ch 2 5 y Fare . 
in this compoſition Was to chuſe ſuch, an addition 
as might not prejudice 1 it. * "London tſpenſatory. 
Pxrupy CIAL. 44d. Lennie ker Fr, 
from prejudice,]. | 
1. Obſtructed by means of oppole e 
Poſſeſſions. 1 
* Tis a ſad irreverence, withdut due aſk der. 
tion to look upon the actions of princes with a 
prefudicĩal eng. Ab yak 1925 e. 
2. Concrar 3 oppoſites, 5 SH0 
What one Tyllable is chere, in all zhis, prejy 150 a 
any way to that whichiwe hold? ooker 
vous; hurtful; ipjurioug z de- 
trimental. This ſenſe is im proper. See 
+++PREJUDLCE? noun and verb. 
His going away the next morning en his 
troops, Was moſt rejudieial* and frioft ru nbu$ to 


the king's affüirs . dlarendon. 
Luον Dun ene! led cid 48518 6% Hae 


bs * N Il. 


7 Wan 


a) Se- pn., quid; while the others J. 
3 fo that the learning of the family is | 


— at 1 75 | 
prejiidicial to its manufaftures, Addiſon. {| 


3 as it expoſes us to 
various temptations, fo it is often rejudicial to us, 


1 the mind with u ue thoughts. 


dicial.] The ſtate of being en 
miſchievouſneſs, , 45 

PRE Lac. 3. J [from prilate.] 

1. The dignity or poſt 


eccleſiaſiick of the higheſt order. 
Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices; 


ds that of the pontiſi cate, a patriarchſhip, an arch- | 
biſhoprick and biſhoprick. Ay liffe's Parergon. | 


2. Epiſcopacy ; the order of biſhops. 
The oreldyter;. puff'd up with fpiritual pride, 
Shall on the necks of the lewd nobles ride, 
His brethren damn, che civil power defy, | 
And parcel out republick prelacy, - Dryden. 
How many are there, that call themſelves pro- 
teſtants, Who put  prolacy and popery together as |. 
terms convertible ? * Swift..| 
3. Biſhops. Collectively. 
Divers of the reverend preacy, te other moſt 
judicious men, have eſpecially beſtowed their pains 
about the matter of juriſdiction. Hooters Dedication. 
PRE'LATE. a. /. | prelat, French; of ih 
latus, Latin] An eccleſiaſtick the 

- higheſt order and dignity. | 
It beſeemed not the perſon. of ſo grave a 5 


3 


late, to be either utterly without counſel, as the | 


reſt were, or in a common rr to ſhew him- 
ſelf alone ſecure. 2 _ Hooker. 
Hear him but reaſon in divinity, . | 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wiſh 
You would defire che king were made a | 
bara 
The archbiſhop of Vienna, a reverend 
ſaid one day, to king Lewis XI: of France; Sie, 
your mortal enemy is dead, what time "duke | 
Charles of Burgundy was fan. Denn. 
Yet Munſter's prelate ever. be accurſt, 
In hom we ſeek the German faith in vain. Dryd, | 


PRELA TICAL. adj. | from prelate.] Re- 
lating to prelates or prelacy. Die. 


PaELA TION. 2. / [ prelatus, Lat.] Pre- 


ference; ſetting of one above the other. 
In caſe the 10 2 only daughters, they 


1 Atlerbury- | 
Pes CLALNESS. #: 9235 {from u. 4. Something Ever ſomethiag 


of a prelate or 


th. 


equally ſucceeded as in co-partnerſhip, without any 


prelation or erf of the eldeſt daughter to a 
double portion. > Hale. 


PRE'LATURE. *. Fit [prelatura, 
PrELATURESHIP, 1 Latin; prelature, 
Fr.] Tb * or dignity of a Pee, 
| 14 
PRELECTION. 2. f [prelefile, Latin. ] 
Reading; lecturg; diſcourſe. 
He that is deſirous to proſecute theſe aſyſtata or 


infinitude, let him reſort to the prelettions of Faber, | 


Hale. 
PrELIBA TION, 3. ; + [from prælibo, Lat.] 
Taſte beforehand ; effuſion Previoub to 


taſting. f 


The firm belief of this, in an innocent ſoul, is 
a high prelibation of thoſe eternal j joys. More. 


-PRELI MINARY. adj. [ preliminaire, Fr. | 


pre limine, Latin. 1* Previous; : intro- 
ductory; proemial. 


My Wan needed not the aſſiſtance of that 
Preliminary poet to prove his claim 5 his on ma. 
jeſtick mien diſcovers him to be the king. Dryden. 


PreLY MINARY.-#, J. fomething, pre- 
vious; preparatory a Preparation; ; 
preparative. 
The third conſiſts of the rabid the oath 
on both RO and * N to the combat. 


n. * 


E 


ö of 4-5 
wt j [ 
Pam: 


1 


Yayng- 


that only ſhews x hat 3s to follow. 

rc To his infant arms oppoſe % 
His father's rebels and his brothexs foes ; 3 | 

Thoſe were the preludes of his fate, 

That form'd his manhocd, to ſubdue 

The bydra of the many- bea led hiſſing crew. Dryd.., 


 ZEneis, and very well ſhowed what the! poet could 
do in the deſcription of what Was ceal:y great. 


f Addiſon. 
One coneeſſion to-a man is but a prelude to an- 
; 9 other. Clariſſa. 


To. Pa&1.UDB. v. 4. [+reluder,. French; 
præludo, Latin.] To ſerve as an intro- 
duction 8 Mae 
Either ſongſter holding but their throat, 
And folding up- their wings, renew d their, notes, 
As if all day, preſuding to the fight, | 
They only had rehears'd, to ſing by Night. Des 
 PRELU DIOUS, adj. [from re Pre- 
vious ; introductory. 
, That” s but a preludious bliſs, 
Two ſouls pickeering in a kiſs. Cleawelands 
PRELU”DIOM. * 12540 Latin. ] Prelude. 
This Menelads knows, 'expos'd to ſhare 
With me the rough Preludium of the war. Dryden) 
PaELu'srve adj.” from" prelude. | Pre- 
/ vious ; introdutory ; Proemial. „ 
The clouds | 


Softly ſhaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelufive drops, let all their moiſture flow. Thomſon. 


PREMATURE. adj. | premature, Fr. 
 frematurui, Latin.) - 
L before the time; too early; 


haſt 
. bard to 5 what poſſible confderation 
ſhould perſuade him to repent, till he depoſited 
that premature perſuaſion of his being in Chriſt, 
Hammond s Fundamentals. 

PREMATURELY. adv. [from pramature.] 

Too early; too ſoon; with too waſty 

ripeneſs. _ 

PREMATU . 1. . [from prema 

PREMATURITY. I ture.] Too great 
haſte; unſeaſonable earlineſs. 

To PREME/DITATE. . a. ¶ premedi- 
tor, Latin; premediter, French.) To 
contrive or form 'beforchand ; to con- 
ceive beforehand. 


To greet me with premeditated welcomes. Shakeſp. 
Wich words premeditated thus he ſaid. Dryden, 


To PrREMEDITATE. b. 2. To have 


tation; to think beforehand. 

Of themſelves they were rude, and knew not ſo 
much as how to premeditate; the ſpirit gave them 
ſpeech and eloquent utterance. 


PREMEDITA' TION. 2. /. [ pr emeditatio, 
Latin; premeditation, French ; from 


pPremeditate.] * of \medirating, be- 
| for ehand. ö 
Are all th unlook'd-for iſſue of their bodies | 
. To take their rooms ere I can place myſelf? | 
A cold premeditation for my purpoſe! Shakeſpeare, 
Hope is a pleaſant premeditation of enjoyment, 
as when a dog expects, till his maſter ts done 
Picieing of the bone. 


i — 


ipe too ſoon; 


Hooker. 


More. 8 
He amidſt the diſadvantage of —— . 


\ P * * . 7 7 
by l : 7 
, g 1 - 8 
N 3 
2 90 R * : 
. 4 


: e diſpelied with eaſe e 


; * 


. aa; tre. 
" Tudiury, Latin 
1. Some mort Wight of mull played] 
+ beſgre 4 fall 8 8 Ly 18 892 a ; 
y weak eſſay,” 
: But ſounds a a prelude, and Neige out the'r prey. 


The laſt Georgick was a good prelude to the 


Ls 
11. 
* 


too ſoon aa. aten or done; too | 


Where T have come, great clerks "7 purpoſed 


formed in the mind by previous medi- 


[4 | 
e. n. J. 


mei all the ae that had been brought againſt 
Fell. 


. 
Verſe is not. the effect of ſugden thought. but 
binders not, that ſudden thought may be 
nepreſented in verſe, fince thoſe thoughts muſt be 
higher than nature can raiſe without pr cyedization. 
i, Dryden an Dramatick Poetry. 
To Prnwgy KIT. v. 4. Loræmercor, Lat.] 
To deſerve before. 
hey did not forgive Sir. John Hotham, who 
had To much premerited of them. King Carles. 
PRE MICES. . J. [ primities, Latin; Pre- 
Be French. ] Pirſt fruits 
harger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered 
to the gods at their Karan, AS tho premicts or 
firſt gatherings. / Dryden. 
PREMIER. adj. [French. ] Fir chief. 
„The Spaniard challengeth the promier place, in 
regard of his dominions. Camden s Remains. 
Thus families, like realms, with equal fate, 
Are ſunk by premier miniſters of ſtate, Swift. 
To PremtT'sE. v. a. | premifus, Latin. 
To explain previouſly ; ro Jay down 
Wiſes; — + 
The apoſtle's diſcourſe here is an anſwer upon. a 
ground taken; he premiſeth, and then infers. ' 
Bernet. 
1 premiſe theſe ticularz, that the reader 
fr I 2. 2 as a very ungrateful ee 
Audiſon. 
2. To ſend before the time. Pure. 
OD let the vile world end, ö 
And the * flames of the laſt day 
Knit earth and heav'n together! el ge. 
Przmisns. . . [premifſa, Lain; pre- 
miſſes, French. ] 


1. Propoſitions antecedently ſappoſed or 
proved. 

They infer upon the Fuer chat as great dif- 
ference as commodioully may be, there ſhould be 
in all outward teremonies between the people of 
God, and them which are not his people. Hooker. 

Fin is ſo regular an inference, that whilſt the 
| premiſes ſtand firm, it is impoſſible to ſhake the 


© concluſion. Decay of Piety. 
She ſtudy'd well the point, and found e 
. Her foes concluſions were not ſaund, i 


1s From premiſes erroneous. brought, 

And therefore the deduQtion's nought. Swift's Miſc. 

2. In low language; houſes or bende as, 
1 was upon Ihe premiſes. 

PRE MISS. 2. / ¶ premiſſum, Latin. ] An- 
tecedent propoſition. This word is rare 
in the ſingular. . 

They know the major or minor, which is im- 


plied, when you pronqumce the other premiſes and 
the concluſion- 


thing given to invite a loa 
gain. | +4? 


ject whereas men never fail to bring in their 


money upon a land-tax, when the premium or in- 
tereſt allowed them is ſuited wo the hazard 


run. ifon's Freehol od 
People were tempted to lend, by great premium: 


* that covecument; which they had truſted with 


hand. 


ni.] Previous in formation. N 


After theſe 1 I will come: to to * 
compartition itſelf. N otton: Architecture. 


\PaEMOMNI TION. n. K. from premeniſs.] 


Previous notice; Previous 


igence, 
38": - 8 


; . Watts. 
PREMIUM. 2. % [preemium, Lat. ] Some- 
or a bar- 


Ne body, cares/to make loans upon a new pto- | 


and large intereſt; and it concerned them to preſetve 


their money. Stoiſt's Miſce/lanies. 
2 PREMONISHI. v. a. [ premonts, 
cs © ln To warn or 800 before- | 


Ae gene. | 


What 


4 
8 
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x eder þreatntions have been ſpent —* Four duty, theſe . Fi en 6 HO RISIPY : 
75 On TO and their vain event. Chapt. | — for evaſions from Workdly affliftions ; this is 3 or previouſly ſitting- * 5 
ow great the force of ſuch an erroneous per- — ke ee 
ſuaſſon Wa we may collect from our Saviour's pre- ou decline he Pe rp \ that it ſervetli fot's pripurativt unto ſermons. 
rronition to his 2 — when he tells them, chat | rum ccury.' v. a; To: ſs; 232 


| 


thoſe who killed them ſhould think they did God by anticipation or pre 1 4 My book of advancement of Tearing may be 
ſervice. LY a | "y | © Decay of Plety.\| 1 iat te e. 22 Aful to et to 1 ſome preparative ot key vos the peter opening of 
PREBMONIToRx. adj. from pre and n- leave ſomething to refletions, than Deng: his] the inſtaur ation. | Bacon. 
neo, Lat.] Previouſly adviſing. | 0 2 W com 1... Lr in ſin can, with no reafon be ima- 
„ . 4. 0 PREOCMINATE. V. a. 4 a6d miner, gined a reparative to remi ſſiun. Decay of Piety. 
To PREMO NSTRATE. ©. @ [ 74 'and [77 5 Though he, judged the time of Phy! + 4 


* monſtro, Latin.] To ſhew betorehand. 

PREMUNTRE. a. /. [Latin.] 

1. A writ in the common law, whereby 

2 penalty is incurrable, as infringing 
ſome ſtatute. 


Lat.] To prognoſticate; to ſhew by 
omens any future event. | 
Becauſe many ravens were ſeen when Alexander 
entered Babylon, they were thought to Preominate 
his death. 1 Brown. 
l x10N. . J. lere and opinio, 


proper ſeafon for the great work of repentance; 
yet be eſteemed it a moſt uſeful atrve, the 
voice of God bimſelf exhorting te it. Fell. 
; _ - Such a temper: is a contradiction to repentance, 
nas being founded in the deſtruction of thoſe quali- 
ties, which are the wy 


N and ra- 
| r [gee on Lat!] Opinion antecedently formed ;| wives to it. | 1 
Was merely miſtaken for premonere. Pte poſſeſſion. 42. That which f is done i in order eo ſome- 

| . Bramball againſt Hobbes. | _. Diet holds no ſolid rule of ſelection; ſome, in thin g elfe. | 
2. The penalty fo Weer. | indiſtinct voracity, eating almoſt any others, out The miſeries, which have enſued, may be yet, 
T Woolley incurred a premunire, forfeited his ho- of a ER Tn? WTI from TE many] through thy mercy, prpwanen to Po 4 1 1 
roWWns Kn Aries. 


nour, eſtate, and life, which he ended in great 
calamity. South. 


3. A difficulty; a diſtreſs. A low ungram- 

matical word. . 

PrEMUNI1 TION. . /. [from præmunio, 
Lat.] An anticipation of objection. 

Te PrRENOMINATE. v. 4. mi, 


Latin.] To forename. 

He you would ſound, 
' Having ever ſeen, in the prenominate crimes, | 
The youth, you breathe of, guilty, | Shakeſpeare. 


To PREORDA 'INow,' a. Core and or- 


Jain. 1 To ordain' beforehand. * 
Sin ts the contrariety to the will of God, and 
if all things be preordaitied” by God; and ſo de- 
monſttated to be willed by him, it remains there 
is no ſuch thing as ſin. Hammond. 

| Few ſouls preordain'd by fate, 


The race of gods have reach'd that envy'd ſtate. _ * 


Neſcommon. 
Pats ANA cn. 35 [pre and -ordi-| 
nance.) Antecedent decree ; ar de- 


bleſſings. 
What avails it to make all the nec ary pre- 
Paratives for our voyage, if we do not actually, de- 
gin the journey? Drygen. 
Para. RATIVELY. adv. [from prepara- 
' tive. ] Previouſly ; by way of * 
tion. | 
It is preparatively neceſſary to many uſeful 
things in this you as to mate a man a good phy- 
fician. 1 Hale. 


Parr AAronv. adj. | yrefaratebre; Fr.] 
1. Antecedeftly neceſfary. 


PRENOMINA'TION. 2. J. [pr and nomino, | | cree, Not in uſe. 
: . 1 - * all th fe proper — 
Lat.] The privilege of being named |.. | Theſe lowly courteſies Py 3 red; Sane: 
dition in this world, and Preparatory to our happi- 
firſt, \ Might dir the * of N men, neſs in the next. Tilat)on. 
The watry productions ſhould have the preno-, RA 2 2. IntroduQtor revions ; antecedent. 
mination ; and they of the land rather derive their Into the law of children. Shak care 's 7 alias Cæſar. | Preparatory, Lück and Rd We ee 


PREORDINA TION». . J. [from preor- 
dain.] The act of preordaining. | 
PREPARA' TION, 1. . | preparatio, Latin 
preparation, French; from-prepare.] 
1. The act of preparing or ir 


fitting any thing to any purpoſe. 
Nothing hath proved more fatal to that due pre- 


names, than nominate thoſe of the ſea, Brown. 
 PrEno'TiON. . / | prenotion, French; 
pre and noſco, Latin.) Foreknowledge; 
preſcience. 
"The hedgehog's preſenſion of winds is fo exact, 


that it ſtoppeth the north or ſouthern hole of its 
neſt, according unto prenction of theſe winds. en- 


in writing preclude this way of occaſional interro- 
gatories. Hale. 
Rains were but preparatury, the violence of the 
deluge depended * the diſruption. of the great 
abyſs. Burnet. 


To PREPARE. b. 4. [ prepare, rr 
preparer, French. ] 


<< # 


ſuing. Browne aration for another life, than et miſtake | 1, To fit for any thing; to adjuſt to an 
2 PRE” NTICE. n. /. con tracted, by col- * the nature and ond of this a 1 Wake, | uſe; to make Are 2 any 2 7 
loquial licence, from apprentice.] One 2. Previous meaſures. a ö Pukat Octavia, plough thy viſage up | 
bound to a maſter, in order to inſtruc- 5 I will ſhew what preparations there were in na- Wich her prepared nails. Sbaleſp. Ant, and Clip. 
tion in a trade. ture for this diſſolution, and after what, mann | Prepare men's hearts by giving them the grace 
My accuſer is my prentice, and when I did cor- it came to paſs. 3s a Burnet, | © of humility, repentance, and -probity of — p 
mmond. 


3. Ceremonious introduction. 
I make bold to preſs, with fo little 4 
upon you. 
—You're welcome. Shak. Merry Win woes of Wi er, 
4. The act of making or fitting by a re- 


gular proceſs. 


rect him for his fault, he did vow upon his knees 
he would be even with me. Shakeſpcare. 
PrE'"NTICESHIP.' n, . [from prentice.] 
The ſervitude of an RI | 
He ſerv'd a prerticeſbjip, who ſets up ſhop, 
Ward try'd on Ls and the poor, his drop, 


* 
— _ - , wy . 
- 
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Confound the peace (jeftabliſh'd, and prepare 
Their ſouls to, hatred, and their hands ro war. Dry. 
Our ſouls, not yet prepar 'd for upper light, 

Tilt doomfday wander in the ſhades of night. Dryd. 
The beams of light had been in vain diſplay'd, 
Had not the eye been ſit for viſion made; | 


4 0 Pope. In the preparations of cookery the moſt valatile | a ny 
W.. "Pu EN UN CIA'TION. # JE [ prænuncio, Lat. ] parts of vegetables are deftroyed. | Arbuthnet., | © wi _ = 1 8 1. ep + te 6 . 
| a | Wich ſo much ſkill, had not the light appear 
| | The act of telling before. Dia. 5. Any thing made by proceſs of opera- Blackmores 
vw PR ROC ANC. 2. /. [from preoccupate.] | tion. 2. To qualify for any purpoſe. 


I wiſh the chymiſts had been more ſparing, | 
who magnify. their preparations, inveigle the. cu- | 
riofity of many, and delude the ſecurity of moſt. 

Brown's YVulgar Errours, 


Some preachers, being prepared. only upon two 
or three points of doctrine, run ſame round. 
Madiſon. 


| The act of taking poſſeſſion before an- 
| other. 


To PREO'CCUPATE. v. a. [ prevceuper, 3. To make ready n e 


$3 Fr. f Feoccup 0, Latin. ] 6, Accompliſhment ; , qualification. Out There he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they 
Þ 1. To anticipate. . of uſe. . may prepare a City for habitation. ' Pſalm cvili. 36. 
1 Honour aſpireth to death; grief Aeth to it; 4 Sir John, you are a gentleman of excallent | Now prepare thee for another ſißht. Milton. 
5 1 and fear preuccup ieth it. Bacon. breeding, authentick in your place and perſon, ge- He took the golden compaſſes, repar'd | 
1 2. To pre poſſeſs; ; to fill with prejudices. nerally allowed for your many warlike, courtlike, In God's eternal ſtore, to circumſeribe | 

That the model be plain without colours, leſt | and learned preparations. 0 __  Ghakeſptare, | This univerſe. #2 Milton. 


. To form; to make. | 
He hath founded, it upon the ſeas, and prepared i it 
upon the floods. Pſalm xxiv. 5 
5. To make by regular * * 


prepared à medicine. 


To PREPARE. v. 2. 
1. To take previous meaſures. 


Efficacy is a power of meme which repreſent 
to 


PREPARATIVE. aq. [ preparatif, Fr. 
from prepare.) Having the power of | 
preparing or qualifying. 

Would men have ſpent toilſome days d watch- 
ful nights in the laborious queſt of knowledge pre- 
parative to this work? South. 


PREPARATIVE, 22 [preparatf, Fr. 
from prepare.! by 


the eye preoccupate the judgment, Morton. 

Pa xoccurAriox. 2. /. [ preoccupation, 
French; from preoccupate- ] 

I. Anticipation. e ; 1 

2. Prepoſſeſſion. | 5 


3. Anticipation of objection. | 
As if, .by way of preoccupation, he ſhould have 
ſaĩd; wel, here you. ſee your commiſſion, n! 15 
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PRE 
to dur minds the Tvdy' ee fo truly 


br een ur 913 6 Di in 


27 en make evety thing. 'ready; © 
: we 14T 4 1 

1425 Lots, fe ws LES e e 

Tube long ſuffering. of Goa. ' waited in the days | 

. , of Noah, While the ark was a } ha 1 Peter, | 

..To make. 8885 s ſelf ready; to put way | 


elf in a flate of -expettation, +.» + 
Ferrat xe. . . from the verb. ] pre- 


pParation; Previous meaſures. 2168 in 
„ eb 

. f In e 
80 leyy men, and make prepare e eh. 


adwy., from prepared. | 
By proper precedent meaſures. 7 + 
| Rur 0 n T 
To. ch way ſhe's z fore'd to. Shak. Anti ond up. | 


PREPAREDNESS. . J. [from prepare. 
3 . or act of being prepared as} he 


REPA REDLY. 


Parte KER. #, . [from pfepart. ] 
1. Hob that eke, one that previouſly 


The bthop of Ely, the fitteſt preparer of her 
mind to receive fuck. a doleful accident, came to 
viſit her. Motten. 

2. Thar \ which fits be any thing. 
grains are an improver of land, and 
3 of it for other wp Mortimer s Hu 15 . 
PREPE NSE. [ prepenſus, Latih.] 
PREPENSED. 1 eee, precon- 
ceived; contrived beforchand:: Us * 
Alice prepenſe. 1 
E PaE rox DER. v. a. „ ee propinde-| 
rate.] To outweigh. Not uſed. 

Though pillars by channelling be ſeemingly 
ingroſſed to our fight, yet they are truly weakned ; 

and therefore ought not t be: the more lender, 
but the more 9 unleſs apparences pre: 
. ponder truths. | | Motten ArghiteFure. 

PREPO'NDERANCE. * n. f. [from prepon- 

PrEPO'NDERANCY. derate.]] The 
ſtate of outweigking; ſuperioriiy of 
weight. i 

As to addition of po ty in dead bodies, 
comparing them unto blocks, this occaſional =_ 
Ponderancy is rather an apyowrance than reality. 

Brow ns Vulgar 5 urs. 

The mind ſhould examine © al the gro ; of 
probability, and, upon à due balancing the whole, 
reject or receive proportionably to the preponderancy 

of the greater grounds of probability. Locke. 

Little light boats were the ſhips which people 

uſcd, to the fides whereof this fiſt remora faſtening, 
might make it ſwag, as the leaſt prependerance on 
either ſide will do, and ſo retard its courſe. Grew. 
To PREPO'NDERATE.. v. 4. [prepon; 
dero, Latin.] 


1. To outweigh; to overpower by weight. 
An inconſiderable weight, by diſtance from the 
centre of the balance, will fang 14 
magnitudes. lan ville. 
The-trivialleſt thing, when a paſſion is caſt into 
the ſcale with it, preponderates ſubſtantial bleſfings. 
Government of t: tbe Tongue. 
. To overpower by ſtronger influence. 
25 PREPONDERATE, v. 4. 

2 Jo exceed in weight. | 


CA 


That is no juſt balance, wherein: the! heavieſt | 


ide will not preponderate. 208 "IT 955% 
He that would make the Ughter, ſcale \ 

d the. will not fo ſoon do it, by adding new ** 
to the emptier, as if he took out of the heavier, 
What he adds to the lighter. Lale. 

Unlefs the very mathematical center o pravity | 
of every ſyſtem be fixed in the very mathematical 


a preparedneſs for his final exit. | 


| Purocen! *$SYON. 1. /. [from prepofeſe. } 


Wenne eee e n 


f 


* 
1 
"Ss 1 E 2 


— ral e, on a Ges, but mußt 

— 1 ©: 1+: Beneleys. 

2. To — in influence or powenanglo». 
Sd t0.wei xiv $rlateailt'in 0 - 

17 Ini) matters. peoabiliy, v cannot be ſure. 

18 we have all lars — aid that 

there is no evidence ind, whic may o utweigh 


| Fry that at mn 0 to bee 2284 
c Ke. 
— 4 puttin ment on one, fide and the 
ther into thi > we muſt form a judgment 
ek fide pant ook ; 1.5 een e. 
PREPONDERA T108, 5.7; Vim frepon- 
gerate. I i; iz The The ad or ths 
od ing any thi aß. 
qr ——9——9— — reuir — — 
a 
Probable reaſons. 
To Pxzro'snii v. a. | 
| Proapons, Lat.] To before. Did. 
Pazrost'riox, 1. prepoſition, French; 
præpefbio; Lat.] grammar; a par- 
. ticle goveriing'a' TP» oor 
A Frepoſition ſignifies Tome relation, which the 
ching ſignified by the word following it, has to 
** Tomethin boing before, in {4 diſcourſe ; as, C#ſar 


he 


tame % Rome. Clarke's Latin 8 
PRETOSITOR. 2. jy A 1472 Latin. ] 
A ſcholar appointe the walter to 


overlook the reſt. 


7» PREPOSSE'SS. V. A. [p62 and 30746 ] 


To fill, with an opinion unexamined; 
to prejudice. pts 
She was prepoſeſed with che ſcandal of falivating. 


iſeman. 


1. ger nat ; firſt poſſeſſion. ' 
2 taken care to 8 on 79 na 
© every man to ive pie offer 
er edthpetithes ay | be words to «Mey j 
him; and fo ch er engage him in holineſs firſt, and 
then in bills. Hamnonl"s Fundanintals. 
2. Prejudice; preconceived opinion. 
Had the poor vblgar rout oni, who were held 
under the prejudices and prepoſſeſſions of education, 
been abuſed into ſuch idolatrous ſuperſtitions, it 


might have been Wr 1 not ſo much won- 


dered at. "ds . South. 

With chought, from repoſſeſſion free, reflet* | 
On ſolar rays, as they pol reſpect. Blackmore. 

PREPO'STEROUS. . adj. [prepoferus, 
Latin] 


1. Having. that firſt nh. ought to be 
laſt. | * 

The method I take be cenfured as pre- 
Poſte; ous, becauſe I thus treat laſt of the antedilu- 

Vian earth, which was firſt in order of nature. 

| '  Wedward's Natura! Hiſtory. 

2. :. Wrong ; : abſ; ard ; perverted. 

-— PRE caſe of a land of Amazons, where the 

Whale govertment, publick and private, is in the 

hands of women: is not ſuch a PFrefeſterous govern- 

ment againſt the firſt order of nature, for women 
to rule over men, and in itſelf void? Bacon. 

Death from a father's hand, from whom I firtt 

 Receiv'd a being | tis a prepoſterous gilt, ** 
An act at which inverted nature ſtarts, 


And bluſhes to behold herſelf ſo 1895 | : :Denboms 

Such is the world's Prepeſterous e de 
Amongſt all creatures, mortal hate 1 #2 devs > 
Love, though immortal, doth create. ' Denbom. 


The Roman miffionaries gave their liberal con- 
\/tributiony : affording their » prepoſterous charity to 


make them proſelyres, who had no mind. or f. 5 


b 0 or martyrs. | Fell. 
Zy this diftribution: of . nds, continual -provi- 
WY Te ir eyery where made for the ſupply. of bodies, 
Pen contrary to the prepeſtereus reafonings of thoſe 
expected ſo different a reſult. vad rd. 


ge. Ariel te perſons: fooliſh; lere 


repoſer, French; 


. 


** 9 * * ä , a 4 * 
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: mum nevet read ſo fr 


Pat'sd* STEROUSLY. adv." [from gr 


bu. ] In a wrong fituation ; a far 
4 Thoſe things do beſt pleafe ns,” 
That befal , Sök. Midſ. Night's Dr. 


Yes this fuppe — animal would have 
its 1 g where another 2 its liver, and all 
' the other members prepoſters placed; there 
could not be a like ä of parts in any 
two individuals. Beriqh's Sermons. 
Pakro- STEROUSNESS. n. % {from fre- 
hs et Abbudiry;.w wrong order of 

59 A 4 Et $4, 1 M1 

Par” POTENCY. 27 5 Lat.] 

Superior power; predominance. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the 
right, and ſuch as ariſeth from à conſtant root in 
Pn we aye expect the ſame | in other animals. 

| Brown. 

{| ar epurija Freneby ; pree- 

That which covers the 


8 . 


Perro CE. 2. 
' patium, Lat.] 
© glans; > foreſkin. 
The prepuce was n inflamed and ſwelled. 
Wiſeman. 
Zo Pre” Azul V. a. Lore” and re- 
fuire.] To demand previouſly, . _ 
Some primary literal fignification is 2 
to that other of figurative. Hammond. 


PREREQUISITE» adj. [ pre and requifite. ] 
Something previouſly neceſſary.” 


unto the prereguiſite and previous conditions of 

birth, but ve unto the parturition. —_ 
Before the exiſtence of compounded body, there 

muſt be a preexiſtence of active principles, neteſ- 

ſarily preregu 2 to che mixing theſe particles of 

bodies. Hale 


PR ERO . GATIVE; 2. JS. eden Fr. 
1 præregati va, do Lat.] An excluſive 
or peculiar privilege. 
My daughters and the fair Parthenia might 
| far better put in their claim for that a. 


N Oe eg ative | 
| Calls not your — — but our natural goodneſs 
. Imparts this. e 
How could communities, 3 
The primogeniture, and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, ſceptres, and c ks 
But by degree, ſtand in authentick place? cha 
The great Caliph hath an old: prerogative in 
"Choice and confirmation of the kings of Aſſyria. 
Knalles. 
They are the beſt laws, by which the king hath 
the zue. eee, and the people the beſt 
; | | Bacon. 
Had any of theſe, ſecond cauſes. deſpoiled God 
of his prerogative, or had God himſelf conſtrained 
the mind and will of man to impious acts by any 
| celeſtial inforcements ? Raleigh. 


Peers to make war and peace at their pleaſure, 
Davies. 

The houſe of commons to theſe their ' prerogatives 
over the lords, ſent an erder to the lièutenant ot 
the Tower, that he ſhould cauſe him to be exe- 
cuted that very day. | | Clarendon. 
For freedom ſtill maintaio'd alive, wn” 
Freedom an Engliſh ſubjectꝰ S ſole prerogative, 


1 Accept our pious praiſe. Dryden. 
All with the dire prerogative to kill. 
Ev'n they wou'd have the pow'r, who want the 
will Dryden. 


It ſeerns to be the prerogative of human under- 
ſanding, when it has diitinguiſhed any ideas, ſo 
as to. perceive them to be different, to conſider in 
hat ice they are capable to be com- 

pared. Lobe. 
1 will not conſider only the Preregatiuei of man 
above other animals, but the endowments which 


| 3B2 


\ 


To khow che cauſe why mufick was ordain'd; W 


The DINED of parts is necefſary, not only | 


They obtained another royal prerogative and 
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nature hath nafered. 0a his body in common 
N "GATIVED\ 


Having an excl 
prero 


. 


2 (tn on the rows) 
om prerogative, 
ale privilege 5 daving 


ative. 
| oppo oy 
Tis deſtiny unſhunable. | S* 
Pals. Pres, preft, ſeem to | be derived from 
© the Saxon, pneope, a prieſt; it being 
uſual in after times to drop the letter o 
in like caſes. ©  'Gib/o#'s Camden. 
PRESA” GE. . . [proſage; French; præ- 
ſagium, ray, TD rogeofack : on 
Joy a and 2 preſage of Na Aſihon. 
ms have generally been 41 by authors 
only as revelations of what has already happened, 
or as preſages of what is to happen. Addiſon. 
To PRESA OB. v. a. [ preſager, French ; 
pre/agio, Latin. |} 
1. To forbode; to kobe; to foretell; 
to propheſy : it ſeems properly. uſed of 


internal preſenfion. 
H 


| 
ww, 
4 . 


& 


"C3 


ehry's late preſaging propheſy 
Did glad my r hope. Sbaleſp -. Henry VI. 
| What pow'r of mind 
Foreſeeing, or preſaging from the depth 5 
Of knowledge paſt or preſent, could have fear a 
How ſuch united force of gods, how ſuch 
As ſtood like'theſe, could ever know repulſe? Milt. 
This contagion might have been preſaged upon 
conſideration of its precurſors, Harvey en Cenſump. 
Wiſh'd freedom I preſage you ſoon will find, 
If heav'n be juſt, and if to virtue kind. 
2. Sometimes with of before the thin g 


foretold. 
That by certain figns we may preſage 
% heats and rains, and wind's impetuous rage, 
he ſovereign of the heav'ns has ſet on bigh + 
The moon to mark the changes of the ſky. Dryden. 
3. To foretoken ; to foreſhow. . 
If I may truſt the flattering ruth of ſleep, 4. 
N org preſage ſome joyful news at Hand. Shgk. 
reams adviſe ſome great good preſaging. Milton. 
That cloud, that hangs upon thy brow, preſages 
A greater ftorm than all the Turkiſh power | 
Can throw upon us. Denbam 's Sopby. 
When others fell, this ſtanding did preſage 
The crown ſhou'd triumph over pop lar rage. Waller. 
PRrESA'GEMENT. 2. J. from treſage.] 


1. Forebodement ; preſenſion. 
I have ſpent much enquiry, whether he had any 
ominous preſagement before his end. Waiton. 
2. Foretoken. 
The falling of ſalt is an authentick preſagemen? 
of ill luck, from whence notwithſtanding nothing 
can be naturally feared, Brown. 


PRE'SBYTER. . / [profiyter, Latin; 
Rho x" 5 4 


rieſt 
pi byrers abſent through infirmity from their 
churches, might be ſaid to preach by thoſe deputies 
who in their ſtead did but read homilies. Hooker. 


They cannot delegate the epiſcopal power, pro- | 


perly ſo called, to preſoyters, without giving them 
epiſcopal conſecration. Leſley. 


2. A preſbyterian. 

And preſ>yters have their jackpuddings too. Butl. 
PRESBYTE RIAL. adj. [ Trcafuric®- * 
PRESBYTERIAN» Confiltingof elders; 

a term for a modern form of eecleſiaſti- 
cal government. 


Chiefly was urged the abolition of epiſcopal, and | 


the eſtabliſhing of preſbyterian Fernen 
King Cbarles. 
Who ſhould exclude him from an intereſt, and 
ſo unhappily a more unayoidable ſway in pre/by- 
terial determinations ? ? Holy day. 


I. 
ot. 


Dryden. 


| 


% 


"ns Tg 
PIT Fac — | 


An abettor of pre 
--\qifviptior; 15 ena Ar 1 8 25 
One of the more rigid pr ines. 0 elif 
Pagsryrery: (ni 4 from: er. 


e elders; (whether przelts Of lay- | 


be Oe kits Mood For the prefhytery, thought 
"ak; cauſe had more ea ith the 9 
of Scotland than the "he 7 of Englan RT: 

Flea- bitten ſyned, an a hy bend 215 
Ot clerks and eldets ana; like the rude 4 
© Chads of þ e a where laymen guide 
Wr en TN their ide. * 

: *Ohayaland, 


9 Feber 
of future things. .nl e 
They tax our 2 5 and call jt __ 
Foreſtall our pref cience, and eſteem 
| But that of hand. Shake 
Preſcience or foxekn — 
and nature, if we. k of God after the 
manner of men, * 5 before provides; for God 
foreknew all thi 
| before they had 
ſcience is no other. 


Bod e fram in eternity) 
the ſeeing every thing that eyer exit as e 
- tingenits as £15 Mio Fg neceffary” ag neceffary, can 
neither work any change in the object, by*thus 
| ſeeing it, nor ſecelf be deceived in what it fees. 
W N Hammond. 
If certain preſcience of uncertain events imply a 
contradiCtion, it ſeems. it, may be ſtruck out of the 
omniſciency of Got and leave no blemiſh One 
ores 
Of things of the moſt accidental and mutable 
nature, God's preſeience i is certain. South. 
| N. e was firſt beftow'd on human race, 
80 7 N 05 the ſecond place. Dryden. 
PRES IENT preſciens, Latin.) 


e prop etick, 


= 


1 


ings before he had created them, or 
ing to be cared for; and pre- 
an erer mann. 

1 198 . 


Henry, upon the deliberation 3 the 


marriage of his eldeſt daughter into Scotland, had 

ſhewed himſelf ſenſible and n prejcient of this 

event. Bacon. 
Who taught the nations of W eld and wood, 

P; iert, the tides or tempeſts to withſtand? Pope. 

TRY scious, adp. | præſcius, Lat.] Hav- 


ng foreknowledge.. 
Thrice happy thon, dear partner of my bed, 

Whoſe holy ſoul the ſtroke of fortune fled; ' 

- Preſcicus of ills, and leaving me behind, 

To drink the dregs of life. Dryden: Aniis. 
To PRESCIN D. v. &. [| prefcindo, Lat. ]1 

To cut off; to abſtract. 

A bare act of obliquity. does not only prefeinl 
from, but poſitively deny ſuch a ſpecial dependence. 


Nerris. 


PagsCI'NDENT. adj. [ procfeindens, Lat.] 
Abſtracting. 
We may, for one fingle act, abſtract am a 
reward, which nobody who knows the preſcindent 
faculties of the ſoul, can deny. Cheyne. 


To PRESCRIBE. v. a. [preſeribo, | Lat.] 


1. To ſet down dateien to er 


to ditect. 
Doth the ſtrength of: ſome. negative 3 


prove this kind of negative argument, ſtrong, by 


force whereof all. things are denied, which ſcrip- 
ture affirmeth not, or all things,” which. ſcripture + 
Preſcribeth not, condemnedꝰ ker. 

To the blanc moon her office they gef 


| There's joy, when to wild will you laws e, 
When you bid fortune carry back her bribes Dryds 


18 3-4 $ Troi FG | 
— N in, — 


— 


| 


"PRE 
drr ee my. 


+ rs Aer mech SE 7 
The end of eee 
correction; and he Who writes Honeſtiy is o * 
an enemy ts the 'offender, | than the phy ſic lan 1 


the 4a When be profriba harſh remedies. 


it 1* 21 * D . 
Tue extremedt op they firſt ordain 8 
Preſcribing ſuch i rable pain, 2 
Ms none but Ceſar could: futain. e 
Should any man argue, that à phyflcian under. 
. e li owt l beſt; and ore, although 


he ſhould preſcribe poiſon to all his patients, he 
cannot be Jag needy: but is e only 
to God? W 


e nsscat v4. . . 


1. To influence by long — 

A teſerve of puerility we have not en of 
from ſchool, where being ſeaſoned with minor ſen« 
tences, they preſtribe upon our riper years, and 
"never Ire. worn out but with dur memories. Byoqur. 

7 To influence arbitrarily ; to give law. 

The aſſuming an authority of dictating to othets, 
. and a forwardneſs to preſcribe to their opinions, is 
"a'tohſtant concomitant of this bien of * dg- 
ments. oc ke. 

3. [Preſerire, French. ] To form a cuſtom 
Which has the force of la“. 
That obligation upon the lands did not ores 
* ſeribe br cas Ts difuſs, but by fifty conſecutive 
- years of exemption: > ; Arbuthbnot. 
4. To write medical direQions and lots 
of medicine. b 
Modem ies, taught the art 
By doctors bills to play the doctor's part, 
Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 
. "Preſcribe apply, and call their maſtert fools. . 
Pas, SCRIPT. adj. I praſcriptus, Latin. 
Directed; 5 re laid down in a 


e 
1 very 1 ſo added, ns bandes ds nit 
Judge unlawful; as they plainly confeſs both in 
matter of proſeripe attire, and and of rites appertaining 
do burial. Hooker. | 


Pa SCRIPT, yy, 5 WIC le Latin. ] 
Direction; 'preeept ; model preſcribed. 
1 * ſeems to Sens ＋ Fan? ; 

is preſcr a ſan ; 

2 07 CSS with gold.” | 

2. Medical order. | 
Nor did he ever with ſo much regret ſubmit 

unto any preſcript. Fell. 

PRESCRIPTION. 3. erben baten, Fr. 

praſeriptio, Latin; from preſcribe, Lat.] 

i. Rules produced and authorifed by long 

cuſtom; cuſtom continued till it bas 


the force of law. 
| You tell a pedigree of 
Of threeſcore and two years, a filly time 
To make preſcription for a kingdom's worth. Shak. 
Uſſe ſuch as have prevalled before in things you 
have employed them; for chat breeds confidence, - 
| and they will Arive to maintain their pro riptipne 
eon Eſa 
It will be found 5 woes of no ſmall difficulty, 
| to diſpoſſeis a vice from that heart, Where long 
begins to plead preſcription. . - South. 
Our poet bade us hope this grace to find, 
To whom by long preſcription you are kind. Dryd. 
The Lacqueſe plead preſcription, for hunting, in 
one of the duke's en thabhes er fron- 


. tiets. Ns 


2. Medical receipt. 
My father left me 


Coe 


Mil ten. 


# 
” < 
a 


SO VT3Y 


| hk of ue and prov d 25 IN 


Pxiority of ein alle Nat uſed. 
The gbefts, Plage 1 rude in their other faſhions, 
may, for their diſereet judgment in 
and preſeance, read a leſſon to our civileſt gentry. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
PaxLsE NOE. 2 % Lreſence, French; Ae. 
fentia, Latin. ire 
1. State of being preſent; contrary. .to 
; _ abſence. 
| To-night we kold a folemn ſupper, 
And I'll requeit your preſence. Shabbir 
The preſence of a king engenders love 1 
— 4 his ſubjects and bis loyal friends, 
As it diſanimates his enemies. Shaleſp. Henry VI. 
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poſtern to be admitted by. 


Ava manifeſt experience had elle A good bodily. ſtrength is a feliaity of nature, 
Fox general fo "reignty. bela pere. but nothing comparable to a | 5 wy 
Approving of my obſti neey gehn all” conwnon ud ready preſence of mind. TL 
* en e e e e e \ ernennen 
e of curng th ga Their beſt tedrefs ftom eng gain, 
moxa. Temple, | Oaurage our. fal ings does ſupply. Waller. 
Par 'arAxce, n, % [friſfeazte, Frevech.] 8. l of a ſuperior, 


= 9 ſow reign preſence thus reply 4. Mie. 


and chamber 


kette 1. . [ preſence 
eedence | PRESSENCE-KOOM. 
or room.] The room in which, a great | 


perſon receives company. 


— 


from without to their audience in the 


Pau Bars the mind's preſence-room, are ſo diſordered, 


as not to perform their functions, they have no 

Locte. 
Kneller, with filence and ſurpriſe, 

We fee Britanhia s monarch riſe, 

And aw'd by thy delufive hand, 


As. in the preſerce-chamber ſtand. Addiſon. 


We have always the ſame natures, and are every  PaeESE'nSION. 2. / ra ſenſfo, nel 


where the ſervants of the ſame God, as every place 
ually qerk of his Proper, and every thing is 
4 


Lato. 


ſonage. 


e beforehand. 


dgehog's Preſenion of winds is exal. 
Broton. | 


fen, Latin. ] 


| 
The ſhepherd Dorus anſwered. with ſuch a 1. Not abſent; being face to face; being 


trembling voice and abaſhed countenance, and | 
oftentimes ſo faÞ from the matter, that it was ſome 
ſport to the young ladies, thinking it want of edu- 
cation, which made him ſo diſcountenanced with 
unwonted —— | Sidney. 

| that very preſence fear, 
Which once they knew authority did bear. Daniel. 


3+ State of being in the view of a ſupe- 


rior. 
I know not by what power I am made bold, 
In ſuch a preſence here, to plead my thoughts. Sha. 
Thou with eternal Wiſdom didſt converſe, 
Wiſdom thy ſiſter, and with her did play 
In preſence of th Almighty Father, pleas  _ 
With thy celeſtial ſong. Mitten, 
Perhaps I have not ſo well conſulted the repute | 
of my intellectuals, in bringing their imperfections 
into ſuch diſcerning preſencen. Glanvible's Scepfis. 
Since clinging caces and trains of inbred fears, 
Not aw'd by arms, but in the preſence bold, 
Without reſpect to purple or to gold. Dryden. 


4 A number aſſembled before a great 
perſon. 


Look I ſo pale 
—Ay ; and no man in the 50H | 
But his red colour hath forbok his cheeks, Shak. 
Odmar, of all this preſ-nce does contain, 

Give her your wreath whom you eſteem moſt fair. 
Dryden. 
5 Port; air; mien; demeanour. 

Virtue is beſt in a body that is comely, and that 
hath rather gary of preſence, than beauty of 
aſpect. Bacon. 


A graceful nn beſpeaks acceptance, gives 


a force to language, and helps to conyince by look 

4 and poſture, Caller. 
1 23 great his preſence, how erect his look, 
= How ev'ry grace, how all his virtuous mother 

ö Shines in bis face, and charms me from his eyes 

n Smith. 

6. Room in which a prince ſhows bimſelf 

to his court. | 


By them they paſs, all gazing on them round, 
And to the preſence mount, . whoſe glorious view 


Their frail amazed ſenſes did confound. Spenſer. | 


An't pleaſe your race, the two great cardinals 
alt in the preſence» ' Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
The lady. Anne of Bretagne, paſſing through 
| the Preſence in the court of France, and eſpying 
Chartier, à famous poet, leaning upon his elbow 
faſt aſlcep, openly kifling him, iaid, we muſt 
- honour with our kiſs the mouth from whence ſo 
many ſweet. verſes have proceeded.  Peacham. 


is more excellent. 


ö 7 ms at need ;, quickneſs at expe- 


at hand. 
But neither of theſe are any impediment, be- 
cauſe the regent thereof js of an infinite immenſity 


more than commenſurate to the extent of the 
world, and ſuch as is moſt intimately preſent with | 
all the beings of the world. Hale. 


Be not often preſent at feaſts not at all in diſ- 
2 company ; pleaſing objects ſteal away the 


Taylor. 
Much have I heard 
Incredible to me, in this diſpleas d, 


That I was never preſent on the place 


Of thoſe encougters. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
2, Not paſt; not future. 
Thou future things canſt En. F 
As preſent. Milton. 


A preſent good may reaſonably be parted with, 
upon a probable expectation of a future good which 
' Wilkins. 
The moments paſt, if thou art wiſe, retrieve 


With pleaſant mem'ry of the bliſs they gave; 


The preſent hours in preſent mirth employ, 


The preſent moment like a wife we ſhun, 


And ne er enjoy, becaufe it is our own. Young. 


3. Ready at hand; quick in emergencies. 


If a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory; if be confer little, he had need have a 
- wit ; and if he 2 little, he had need 

ave much cunning. Bacon. 

Tis a high point of Nabe and virtue for a 
man to be ſo, preſent to himſelf, as to be always 
provided againſt all aceidents. L'Eftrange. 


4+ Favourably attentive ; not geri 


propitious. 
Be preſent to her now, as then, 
And let not proud and factious men 


Againſt Tour wills oppoſe their me Ben * 


The golden godde 5 reſent at the pray r, 
Well knew he meant b inanimated fair, 
And gave the ſign of granting his deſire. 

Nor could I hope in any place but t 
To, find a god fo preſent to my pray r. 


e 


| Dryden. 


The ample mind keeps the ſeyeral 'obje&ts all 
within fight, and preſent to the ſoul. - . 


jt Unforgotten ; not neglectful. 


6. Not abſtracted ; not abſent of mind ; 


attentive. 


7. Being now in view; being now . 


, conſideration,  ». 5 
This much 1 believe laid, chat the 


much greater part {of them a 1 brought up ſo 
5 


— 


g 1 
- 4 1 
= = 1 o 
= 
| P'R E 


| aer ODEs as in the 


= a 6 


eſe nerves, which are the conduits to con- 


And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. Prior. 
The preſent age hath not been leſs inquiſitive | 
than the former ages were. Wordeoard's Nat. Hiſt. 


TS 


. A 
2. ref icke face to face to a great per- PRESENT. adj. [ preſent, French; pre- 8 


—B es EC Cd. et. * 


| 


| Might ſuddenly inflict. 


To PRESEZ NT. wv. a. 


3. To offer; to exhibit. 


6. To favour with gifts. 
the ſenſe of to give, bas ſeveral ſtruc - 


ut inſtance, Laws 
The Pas ANT. An elliptical expreflign 


for a, ed the time now exiſt - 


in 
K. "When be favs Gelen es 


The Son Fo Gay to judge them, terrify d 


He ſled; not hoping to eſcape, but hun 
The Preſent 3 " fearing, guilty, what his wrath 


Men that ſet their hearts only upon the preſent, 
without looking forward into the end of things; 
are ſtruck ar. | e 56 

Who, ſinee their own Mort s reach 
No further than the preſont, think ev'n the wiſe 
Speak what oy Gay and tell tales of themſelves. 

Rawes 


A. Pareiner, [4 projet, Pt.] At the 


preſent time; now ; call, for 
the. 721 gent time. | 


ſtate is at preſent very ſenü ble of the . 5 


in their trade. Addiſon. 


PRBSENT. 2. /. [projent, French; * 


the verb.] 
gift; a donative; ſomething cere- 
montouſly given. | 

Plain Clarence ! | * 
I will ſend thy ſoul ro heav'n, 


If heav'n will take the-preſent at our a Shak. 
His dog to-morrow, by his maſter's command, 


he muſt carry for a preſent to his lady. Shakeſpeare. 
He ſent part of the rich ſpoil, with the admi- 
ral's enſign, as a preſent unto Solyman. * 
Say, heav nly muſe, ſhall not thy ſacred vein 
Afford a preſent to the infant God ? 


Haſt thau no verſe, no hymn, no ſolemn ſtrain, 
'To welcome him to this his new abode ? Milton. 

They that are to love inclin'd, 84 
Sway'd by chance, not choice or art, 

To the firſt that's fair or kind, RF: © $A 
Make a preſent of their heart. Waller. 


Somewhat is ſure defign'd by fraud or force; 
Truſt not their preſents, nor admit the horſe, Dry. 


2. A letter or mandate exhibited per pre- 


Jentes. 
Be it known to all men by theſs preſents. Shake 


preſents, low Lat. 
preſenter, French: in all the ſenſes,] 


1. To place in the preſence of a ſuperior. 


On to the ſacred hill! 
They led bim high applauded, and preſent "7 
Before the ſeat ſupreme. - Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


2. To exhibit to view or notice. 


He knows not what he ſays; and vain is it, 
That we preſent us to him. Shakeſp. King Tear. 


Thou therefore now adviſe, 


Or hear what to my mind firſt thou ghts reſent. Mi ute | 


Now ey'ry leaf, and ev'ry moving breath 
Preſents a foe, and E 'ry foe a death. 
Lectorides's memory is ever ready to offer to his 


mind ſomething out of other men's writings or 


converſations, and is preſenting him with the 
thoughts of other perſons perpetually. Watts. 


. To give formally and ceremonioully. 
Folks i in mudwall tenement, > 
Affording pe percorn for rent, 
Pre ent a 4 or a hen 


To thoſe might better ſpare them ten. · Prior. 


5- To put into the bands of another in 


ceremony. 
So ladies in romance affif their knight, 
© Preſent the ſpear, and arm him for the fight. Pope. 


'Fo pre/ent, in 


' tures: we ſay abſolutely, zo' preſent a 
man, to give ſomething io him. This 
is leſs in uſe. The common phraſes 


are, "preſent à gi to a mam; or to 
3 | 


preſent e man with a 0. 
Thou 


Milton, | 
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” Bhs a great one, and thy eſtate in preſenting h 
after all, haſt no other reward, but 
de filed upon, and always to be ſmiled at. South. 


That courted. 


i aleceaſed by 


PRESE'NTABLE. 


PRESENTATION. #. J. | preſentation, 


— — — 
= 
2 ä 


PRESENTER. . 


© Tho" fpendeſt thy" time in 90 0 * 
imes s 


He now preſents, as ancient ladies do, 
at length are forc'd to — 
Odzwis ene 


Should I preſent thee with rare figur d plate, 
O ho thy rifing heart would throb and * Dryd. 


7. To prefer to eccleſiaſtical benefices. 


That he put theſe biſhops in the places of the 
bis own authority, is notoriouſly falſe ; 
for the duke of Saxony always preſented. Arterbury. 


8. To offer openly. 


He was appointed admiral, and preſented battle 


| to the French navy, which they refoſed. = Haywo, 
9. To introduce by ſomething exhibited 


to the view or notice. Not in uſe. 
Tell on, quoth ſhe, the woful tragedy, 


as an object of enquiry. 

+ The grand juries were practiſed elfectually with 
to pre * {aid pamphlet, with all aggravating 
epithets. Soft. 


neus, Latin.] Ready; quick; imme 
Cate. 

Some plagues partake of ſuch malignity, that, 
like a preſentanecus poiſon, they enecate in two 
hours. Harvey. 
adj. [from present.] 
What may be preſented. 

Incumbents of churches preſentable cannot, by 


their ſole act, grant their incumbencies to others; 
but may make leaſes of the profits thereof. dh 


from zre/ent. ] 


1. The act of preſenting. 


Prayers are ſometimes a preſentation of mere de- 
fires, as a mean of procuring deſired effects at the 
hand of God. Hooker. 


2. The act of offering any one to an eccle- 


ſiaſtical benekice. 
He made effectual proviſion for recovery of ad- 


vowſons and preſentations to churches. Hale. 

What, ſhall the curate cantroul me? have not I 

the preſentation F Gay. 
. Exhibition. 


Theſe preſentations of fighting on the ſtage, are 
neceſſary to produce the effects of an heroick play. 
Dryden. 
This word is miſprinted for preſenſfon. 
Although in ſundry animals, we deny not a 
kind of natural meteorology, or innate preſentation 
doth of wind and weather, yet that proceeding 


from ſenſe, they cannot retain that apprehenſion 


after dcath. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


ParsSENTATIVE. adj. [from preſent. | 


Such as that preſentations may be made 


of it. 

Mrs. Gulſton poſſeſſed of the impropriate par- 
ſonage of Bardwell, did procure from the king 
leave to annex the ſame to the vicarage, and to 
make it preſentative, and gave them both to St. 
John's College in Oxon. Spelman. 


PRESEN TEE. #. [from preſents, Fr.] 


One preſented to a bene fice. 

Our laws make the ordinary a diſturber, if he 
does not give inſtitution upon the fitneſs of a perſon 
preſented to him, or at leaſt to give notice to the 
patron of the 7 of his preſentee. Ay ;ffe. 
J. [from preſent.) One 


that preſents. 
The thing was acceptable, but not the preſenter. 
L'E ſtrange. 


- Pars? NTIAL. adj. | from preſent. } Sup- 


poſing actual . 


upon fiich þ 


elegy on ber ſon Marcellus. Dryden. | 


PRESENTA'NEOUS. adj. [from pra ſenta- | 


\ ; 


| 


| 


ETSY 


By e 1 46 wor unge dd 
local or profil, ede | vankder God w omni 
Norvis. | 


r "LIT {from refer al. ] 
RESENTIA LIT. . 2. ds 
State of being pre Ll 7 
This eternal, Indivifible--a& of his deer 
makes all futures actually preſent to him; and it 
is the preſentiality of the object, which founds the 
unerring certainfy of his knowledge. Scath's Serm. 


To make preſent. 
The fancy may be ſo ſtrong, as to pre = 
upon one theatre, all that ever it took 
times paſt : the power of fancy, in 2 
any one thing that is paſt, being no leſs wond 
than having that power, it ſhould alſo-acquire the 
perfection to preſentiate them all. * Grewe 


PrESEnTIFICK. adj. [ preſens and facio, 
Lat.] Making preſent. Not in uſe. 


* 


[PazszxTITIckLT. adv. [from preſen- 
The which theſe reliques ſad preſent unto. Spenſer. | 


10. To lay before a court of Jaden, | 


In ſuch a manner as to make 


tifick. ] 
preſent. 


5 


everlaſting to everlaſting, is collectedly and pre- 
_ ſcntifickly repreſented to God at once, as if all things 


PrESeNTLY. adv. [from preſent. ] 
1. At preſent; at this time; now: 


_Obſ. 


The towns and forts you eſently have, are 

| * * , 
N with or without 

| garriſons, ſo as you — not the laws of the coun- 


{till left unto you to be kept ei 


try. Sidney. 
We may pre ſume, that a rare thing it is not 
in the church of God, even for that very word 
which is read to be preſently their joy, and after- 
wards their ſtudy that hear it. Hogcker. 
To ſpeak of it as requireth, would require very 
long diſcourſe ; all I will prejently ſay is this. Hozker. 
Covetous ambition, thinking all too little which 


preſently it hath, ſuppoſeth itſelf to ſtand in need | 


of all which it hath not. 
2. Immediately ; ſoon after. 
Tell him, that no hiſtory can match his poli- 
cies, and preſently the ſot ſhall meaſure himſelf by 
himſelf. South. 
Prest NTMENT. 2. /. [from preſent.] 


1. The act of preſenting. 
When comes your book forth 7— 


Raleigb. 


preſentation. 
; Thus I hurl 
My dazzling ſpells into the ſpungy air, . 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illuGon, 
And | give it falſe preſentments, leſt the place 


3. In law, preſentment is a mere denuncia- 
tion of the jurors themſelves or ſome 
other officer, as juſtice, conſtable, 
ſearcher, ſurveyors, and without any 
information, of an offence inquirable 
in the court to which it is preſented. 


Convel. 


The grand juries were practiſed with, to preſent 
the ſaid pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, and 
their preſentments publiſhed for ſeveral weeks in all 
the news- papers. Sift. 


PaeSENTNESS. . J. [from preſent.] 


engies. 
8 Goring had a much better underſtanding, a much 
keener courage, and projenmncſs of mind in danger. 
Clarendon. 
TORO TION. #. A2 ter preſerve.) 
The aft of preſerving; care to bree 
ſerve; act of keeping from deſtruction, 


| decay, or my ill. 


I 


To PRESENTIATE. . 4. [from profent. | 


The whole evolution of times and ages, from 


and ations were, at this very inſtant, really preſent | 
and exiſtent before him. More. 


Upon the heels of my preſentment. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. ny thing preſented or exhibited ; re- 


And my quaint habits breed aſtoniſhment. Milton. 


Preſence of mind ; quickneſs at emer- | 


| 
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2 Bins does EY 
Her! how of — which, 8 
I give my tendance to. Shakeſpeare's He —* 
The eyes of the Lord are upon e 
him, he is their mig hey prone a . 
ou „ anda from falling. Eclvs, 
2 9 — nature's light, 
deſtruction os Davin. 
TRE allwiſe Maker has put into man the uneaſi- 
- neſs of hunger, thirſt, and other natural defires, 


_— — — — CIT 
- - 


to determine their wills for the preſervation of 
MS ety: and the W ſpecies. 
8 Locke. 


Parr nvative. 1. J. 
from preſerve.] 
power of preſerving 3 ſomething pre- 
ventive; n that confers ſecu- 
rity, 
I we think that the church neddeth/ not thoſe 
ancient preſervatives, which ages before. us were 
glad to uſe, we deceive ourſelves. Hooker. 
It hath been anciently in uſe to weat tablets of 
arſenick, as preſervatives againſt the plagie;. for 
that being poiſons We they draw the venom 
from the ſpirits, . * Bacon. 
Were there truth herein, it were the beſt pre- 
ſerwative for princes, and perſons exalted unto ſuch 
fears. Brown. 
Bodies kept clean, which uſe preſervatives, are 
likely to eſcape infection. Harvry. 
N The moſt effectual p 
is to avoid the converſation of wicked men. Roger:. 
Molly is an Egyptian plant, and was really made 
uſe of as a preſervative againſt enchantment. Broome. 
 PRESE RVATIVE. adj. Having the power 


of preſerving. 


To PRESERVE. v. a. ¶ prefervo, low 
Latin; pre/erver, French.] 
1. To face to defend from nes 
or any evil; to keep. 
The Lord ſhall deliver me from every evil n, 
and preſerve me unto his heavenly kingdom. 2 Ti. 
ood ſent me. to preſerve you a poſterity, and 
| __ fave your lives. Gen. xlv. 7. 
She ſhall lead me ſoberly in my doings, and 
preſerve me in her power. Wiſdom, ix. 11. 
He did too frequently gratify their unjuſtifiable 
deſigns, a guilt all men, who are obnoxious,” are 
liable to, and can hardly preſerve themſelves from. 
, . Clarendon. 
We can preſerve unhurt our minds. Milton. 
To be indifferent, which of two opinions is 
true, is the right temper of che mind, that pre- 
Jerwes it from being impoſed on, till it has done its 
beſt to find the truth, — Locke, 
Every petty prince in Germany muſt be in 
treated to preſerve the queen of Great Britain upon 
her throne. Swift. 
2. To ſeaſon fruits and other vegetables 
with ſugar and in other proper pickles: 
as, to preſerve plums, walnuts, and cu- 
cunbert. | 


Pars E RVE. n. / [from the verb.] Fruit 
preſetved whole in ſugar. 
All this is eaſily diſcerned in thoſe fruits which 
are brought in preſerves unto us. Brown. 
The fruit with the huſk, when tender and young, 
makes a good preſerve. | | 1. 
Prese'rveR, 2. /. from preſerve. ] 
1. One who preſerves; one who keeps 
from ruin or miſchief, | 
Sit, my preſerwer, by thy patient's ſide. Shake 
To be always thinking, perhaps, is the p 
lege of the infinite Author and preſerver of thi 0 
who never ſlumbers nor ſleeps; but is not compe- 
tent to any finite being. Locate. 
Andrew Doria ha a We crafied to him, with 
the glorious title of deliverer of the common 
wealth; and one of his family another, that calls 
him its preſerver. Addison. 


2. He who makes preſerves of froic. 


FAS! preſervatif, Fr. 


* 


| 


A 


That which has the 


referwative of our virtue, 


* 


"x. 


2." þ * * th Maw 
* * 


plants from mechanical principles, moved without 
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reſider, Fr.], To 


authority over. r 
Some o'er the publick magazines prefide 


Oer the plans 
Of thriving peace, thy thoughtful fires l 


K* 
. 
5 


. 


What account can be given of the growth of 
the preſidency and guidance of ſome ſuperior agent? 


Ray on. the Creation. | 


Pas'stb-Nr. . / [prefidens, Latin; 


preffdent, French. ] 


1. One placed with authority over others; | 


one at the head of others. 
As the preſident of my kingdom, will I 
Appear there for a man. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleep. 
The tutor fits in the chair as prefident or mode- 
rator, to ſee that the rules of diſputation be ob- 
ſerved. | : | Watts. 
2. Governour; preſect. RH 
How might thoſe captive Iſraelites, under the 
overſight and government of Aſſyrian preſidents, 
be able to leave the places they were to inhabit ? 
| Breretucod on Languages. 
3. A tutelary power. 
This laſt complaint th' indulgent ears did pierce 
Of juſt Apollo, prefident of verſe. Waller. 
PrE's1DENTSHIP., #. / _ Fe 
The office and place of preſident. 
When things came to trial of practice, their 
paſtors learning woulg be at all times of force to 
overperſuade ſimple men, who, knowing the time 
of their on preparnſp to be but ſhort, would 
always ſtand in fear of their miniſters perpetual 
authority. Hooker, 
PrEsI "DIAL. adj. [prefidium, Lat.] Re- 
lating to* a garriſon, © 
To PRESS. v. a. [| prefer, French; premo, 
preſſis, Latin.] 
1. To ſqueeze ; to cruſh. 
The grapes I preſſed into Pharaoh's cup. Geneſis. 
Good meaſure preſſed down, ſhaken together, 
and running over, ſhall men give into your boſom. 
f Luke, Vis 38. 
From ſweet kernels preſi d, 
She tempers dulcet creams. Milton. 
I put pledgets of lint pred out on the excoria- 
tion. | Wiſeman. 
Their morning milk the peaſants preſs at night, 
Their evening miik before the rifing light. Dryden. 
After preſſing out of the coleſeed for oil in 
Lincolnſhire, they burn the cakes to 
OVENS. | | Mortimer. 
2. To diſtreſs; tv cruſh with calamities. 
Once or twice ſhe heay'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it pre her heart. Shakeſp. 
3. To conſtrain; to compel; to urge by 
neceſſity. | 


The experience of his goodneſs in her own 


deliverance, might cauſe her merciful diſpoſition 
to take ſo much the more delight in ſaving others, 
whom the like neceſſity ſhould preſs. Hooker. 

The poſts that rode upon mules and. camels, 


went out, being haſtened and preſſed on by the | 
E 


king's commands. | 


I was preft by his majeſty's commands, to afliſt 
4 Temple's Miſcellanies. | 


at the treaty. 
He gapes; and ſtraight 

With hunger pref, devours the pleaſing bait. Dryd. 
4+ To impoſe by conſtraint.” _ 


He preſſed a letter upon me, within this hour, 


to deliver to you. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

5. To drive by violence. 984 
Come with words as medical as true, 

Honeſt as either, to purge him of that humour 


F 


be ſet over; to have |, 


; 


Parz's1Dzncy, . . | prefidence, French ; | 
from prefident.] Superintendence, | 


heat their- 
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Paul was preſſed in tpitit, and teſtified to the | 


9. To compreſs; to hug, as in embracing. 


| 
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Jews that Jeſus was Chriſt. 


cauſe theſe, accompliſhmer;ts, fit more 
on perſons of quality than any other. 


mands impoſſible to be complied with; and there · 
fore might ſecurely preſs every article, as if they 
were in earneſt. 
8. To urge; to bear ſtrongly on. 


from ſome of the eminenteſt writers of their ſect. 


head, could think of no better an anſwer. Materl. 
And from that time he pre her with his paſſion. 


With 
Th' illuſtrious infant to her fragrant breaſt. Dryd. 


And preſe'd Palemon cloſer in her arms. 
10. To aft upon with weight. 


Is all thy empire now : now it contains thee. Dryd. 
11. To make earneſt, Preſt or preſſed is 


12. To force into military ſervice. 'This 


A glorious angel. 


beſt and greateſt part of their men out of the Weſt 


places. 
The fields lie fallow in inglorious reſt. 


With much a-do. 
To PRESS. v. 7. 
1. To act with compulſive violence; to 


| 


2. To go forward with violence to any 
| I I make bold topreſs __ 
With ſo little preparation. Shakeſpeare. 


That preſſes him from ſleep. + 
6. To ſtrongly. 


- 


— 45 


1. 


Shakeſpeare. 


| 


l The Turks gave a great ſhout, and preſſed in on 
| all des, to have entered the breach, Knolles. 
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; | @ © * Mets, xviiie 5+ 
Wickedneſs. condemned by her own witneſs, and | 


| | ped with conſcience, forecaſleth grievous things. | 
| >. ? it NI 4 
N. And ſome ate ſent new forage to provide. Dryden. 


Wiſdem, xvii. 11. 
tunity. 22 
Be ſure to preſ upon him every motive. Addiſon. 
I am the more bold to preſs it upon you, be- 


ely 
er. Felton. 
Thoſe who negotiated, took care to make de- 


Swift. 


Chymiſts I might preſs with arguments, drawn 


Boyle. 
in diſpute on this 


The cardinal being 
His eaſy heart receiv'd the guilty flame, 

Smith. - 
He 9 hi her matron lips. 
iffes pure. 
She took her ſon, 


| Milton. 
and preſi d 


Leucothoe ſhook, 
P ope. 


The place thou preſet on thy mother earth, 


here perhaps rather an adjective; prefte, 
French; or from pre/52 or impre/se, Fr. 
Let them be preſſed, and ready to give ſuccours 
to their confederates, as it ever was with the Ro- 
mans; for if the confederate had leagues defenſive, 
the Romans would ever be the foremoſt. Bacon. 


Peet for their country's honour and their king's, | 
On their ſharp beaks they whet their pointed ſtings, 


Dryden. 


is properly impre/s. | 
Do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 

That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am prq into tt. S batte peare. 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath preſs'd 
To lift ſharp ſteel againſt our golden crown, 
Heav'n for his Richard hath in ſtore ; 
. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
From London by the king I was preft forth. Sha. 
They are enforced of very, neceſlity to preſs the 


countries, which is no ſmall charge. Raleigh. 

The endeavour to raiſe new. men for the recruit 
of the army by preſſing, found oppoſition in many 
| | Clarendon. 
peaceful peaſant to the wars is pref, 
Dryden. 
You were preſſed for the ſea-ſervice, and got off 


The 


urge; to diſtreſs. 

If there be fair proofs on the one fide, and none 
at all on the other, and if the moſt preſſing diffi- 
culties be on that fide on which there are no proofs, 
this is ſufficient to render one opinion ere 
dible, and the other incredible. 

A great many uneaſineſſes always ſoliciting the 
will, it is natural, that the greateſt and moſt 


preſſing ſhould determine it to the next action. Locle. 


I preſs toward the mark for the prize. Philigpians. 


7. To enforce ;*to inculcate with argu-| 
ment or im * 


: 


N 


Tillotſon. 


15 
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Th infulling victor profes 
And treads the ſteps ns Heb Coy 
8 | Dry ” 


She is always drawn in a poſture of walking, it 
being as. patural for Hope to prof forward to her 
1 as for Fear to fly from them. Addi/. 

t us not therefore faint, or be weary in our 
journey, much. Jeſs turn back ot ſit down in 
deſpair; but preſs chearfully forward to the high 
mark of our calling. . Rogers. 

3. To make invaſion ; to encroach. 
On ſuperior powers 
Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours. Pope. 
4. To crowd; to throng: | 7 
For he had healed many, inſomuch that they 


. 


hronging crowds preſs bn you as you paſs, 
And with their eager joy make triumph flow. Dry. 
5. To come unſeaſonably or importu- 


Counſel ſhe may; and I will give thy ear 
The knowledge firſt of what is fit to hear: 
What I tranſa& with others or alone, 


Beware to learn; nor preſs too near the throne. Dry. 
6. To urge with vehemence and impor- 
tunity. | 

Shae 6-1 bran pd moan greatly; and they turned- 


The leſs blood he drew, the more Mock of 
treaſure ; and, as ſome conſtrued it, he was the 
more ſparing in the one, that be might be the 
more preſſing in the other. Bacon. 
So thick the ſhiv' ring army ſtands, — 
And preſs for paſſage with extended hands. Dryden. 
7. To act upon or influence. | 

When arguments preſs equally in matters in- 
different, the ſafeſt method. is to give up ourſelves. 
to neither. ; n . 17:8 
8. To Pxess:wpon, To invade; to puſh 
r 
Patroclus þ upon Hector too boldy, and by 
obliging him to fight, diſcovers it was not the true 
FM „ 
 Press. x. J. | prefſeir, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. The inſtrument by which any thing is 

cruſhed or ſqueezed ; a wine preſs, a 
cider preſs. +1 

The preſs is full, the fats overflow. Feel, iii. 13. 

When one came to the preſs fats to draw out 
- fifty veſſels out of the preſs, there wete but twenty. 
\ . ; Hagai, ils 16. 

The ſtomach and inteſtines are the preſi, and 
the lacteal veſſels the ſtrainers, to ſepatate the pure 
emulſion from the fæces. Arbuthnet. 
They kept their cloaths, when they were nat 
worn, conſtantly in a preſs, to give them a luſtre. 
: * Arbutknor. 
2. The inſtrument by which books ae 
printed. #0 
Theſe letters are of 
rint them out of doubt, for he. cares not What 
puts into the preſs, when he would put us two 


Shakeſpeare. 


in. 


but the more recent abortions of the preſs, whetein 
he proved frequently concerned. 
While Miſt and Wilkins riſe in weekly might, 


3. Crowd; tumult; throng. | 


virtues, went. about to facrifice unto: them, rent 
their garments in. token of horror, and as frighted, 


wheretfore.do ye theſe things ? H. 
She held a great gold chain ylinked well, 

Whole upper end to higheſt heaven was knit, 

And lower part did reach to loweſt hell, 

And all that preſs did round about her ſwell, 

To catchen hold of that long chain. Srenſer . 

Whois it in the prefs chat calls on me? 

J hear a tongue, ſhriller than all the muſick, 


* 


Ambitious 


on the more, - 


| Pen, upon him for to touch him. Marl, ili. 10. 


Gem ſos. f 


the ſecond edition; he will 


His obligation to read not only claflick authors, 
Fell. 
Make preſſes groan, lead ſenators to fight. Young 


Paul and Barnabas, when infidels admiring their: 


ran crying through the preſs of the people, O men 
aber. 


d hakeſpcare”s Julius Cæſar. 
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Ab To urnus in a preſs acts hls 
| {Ang aggravating crimes augment their fears, 500. 
A new expteſs all. Agta does affright, | 
Dach and Auyengeche ate join'd in fight; 
The preſs of people thitkens to the court 
10 Th! impatient crowd devouring the report. Dryden. 
nl Through the preſi enrag'd I haleſtris flies, 
And ſcatters deaths around from boch her =_ Pope 
T7 Violent tendency. - 
Death having prey'd upon the autwand parts, 
Leaves them inſenſible; his fiege is now 
. Againſt the mind; the which he prieks and wounds 
With many legions of ſtrange fantahes; 
Which in their throng, and preſs to that laſt hold, 
Confound themſelves. Shakeſpeare's King Lars 


5. A kind of wooden caſe or frame for 
clothes and other uſes, 


ws — 


$* 


Creep into the kill hole. Neither — * colfir, 
cheſt, trunk; but he hath an abſtract for the te- 
membrance of ſuch places. Shakeſpeare. | 


6. A com miſſion to force men into mili- 
tary ſervice. For impreſs. 
If I be not aſhamed of my ſoldiers, I am a ſowc'd 


gurnet; I have miſus'd the king's preſs damnably. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Concerning the muſters and 7 for ſufficient 
marjpers to ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips, either the 
card. very little, or the bribery very great. Raleigh. 
Why has there been now and then a kind of a 
preſs iſſued out for miniſters, ſo that as it were 
. vagabonds and loiterers were taken in? Davenant. 


Par- ss ED. 2. 4. [preſs and bed.) Bed 
ſd formed, as to be ſhut up in a caſe, 
Par- ss ER. 1. . [from re.] One that 

r or works at a preſs. 
Of the ſtüffs I give the 8 to dyers and 


pri ers. Swift. 
rl ss NG. 2. . [preſs and gang.] 


A crew that ſtrolls about the ſtreets to 
force men into naval ſervice. 


force; cloſely. 
The one — his words, ſpeaking preſſingly 
and ſhort; the other delights in long-breathed ac- 


cents, Howel. 
PRrEe'ss10N. n. /. [from pręſi.] The act 
of preſſing. 


If bebt conſiſted only i in preſſion, propagated with- 
out actual motion, it would not be able to agitate 
and heat the bodies which refra& and reflect it: 
if it conſiſted in motion, propagated to all diſtances 
in an inſtant, it would require an infinite force 
every moment, in every ſhining particle, to gene- 
rate that motion: and if it conſiſted in preſſion or 
motion, - propagated either in an inſtant or in time, 
it would bend into the ſhadow. Newton's Opticks. 


Pae'ss1TANT. adj. Gravitating ; heavy. 


A word not in uſe. 
Meicher the celeſtial matter of the vortices, nor 


the air, nor water, are preſſitant in their proper | 
More. | 


places. S 
'PrE'SSMAN. #. / [ preſs and man. 
1. One who forces another into ſervice; 


one who forces away. 
One only path to all; by which the preſſmen came. 
| Chat man. 


2. One who makes the impreſſion of print 
by the preſs: diſtinct from the com poſi- 
tor, who ranges the types. 

PrE'sSMONEY. 2. . | preſs and money.] 
Money given to a ſoldier when he is 


taken & forced into the ſervice. 
Here F eaſcod, take my pouch, *tis all I own, 
Tis my preſſmoney.—Can this filver fail? Gay. 


PRESSURE. 2. . | from res.] 

1. The act of preſſing or cruſhing. 

2. The ſtate of being preſſed or cruſhed, 
3. Force acting againſt any thing ; gravi- 
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Th e hes he 1 
1 that if” you take a ga pi 


other of wood of the fam e ſhape, | 
and throw them with equal force, you cannot throw, 
the wood ſo far as the ſtone. . . 1 Bicone” 
Although the glaſſes; were a itte convex, yet 
this trenſparent ſpot was of a cohſiderable breadth, 
which breadth ſeemed priheipally to proceed from 
the yielding inwards of the patrs of the glaſſes, by | 
| reaſon of ther mutual prapure. Meeren. 
The. blood flows through«the-veſſels by the ex. 44 
ceſs of the force of the heart above the incumbent 
pr Hure, which in fat people is exceſſive. abr, 
Violence inflicted; oppreſſion. 
A wiſe father ingenuouſly cohfeffed, thit thoſe, 
which perſuaded preſure of conſciences were com - 
monly intereſted therein. Bacon. 
Hie modeſty might be forured from * by þ 
the concealing of him to be the author. Fell. 
5- Aﬀligion; grievance ; diſtreſs. 
Mine own'and my people's preſſures ate gtievous, 
and peace would be very pleaſing - Ning Charts. | 
The genuine priee of lands in England would 
be twenty years purchaſe, were it not for accidental 
yrqſure under which it labours. Child on Trade. 


", 


. 
a 
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all his proſures, with comfort; in this thought, 
notwithſtanding the fad afflictions with which he 
was overwhelmed, he mightily exults. Aterbury. 
Excellent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in 
the midſt of his great troubles and prefures : ac- 
quaint thyſelf now with God, and be at peace. | 


Atterbury. 

6. Impreſſion ; amp; character made by 

impreſſion. ; 
From memory 


I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 


That youth and, obſervation copy'd there. Shakeſp. 
Pars T. adj. [ prefſt or fret, French. 
1. Ready; not dilatory, This is ſaid to 

have been the original ſenſe of the word 

preſt men; men, not forced into the ſer- 
vice, as now we underſtand it, dat 
men, for a certain ſum received, preſi 
or ready to march at command. 
Each mind is pre, and open every ear, 
{ To hear new tidings, though ny no way joy us. 


Fairfax. 
- Grittus deſired nothing more than to have con- 
firmed the opinion of his authority in the minds 
of the vulgar people, by the pro and ready attend- 
ance of the Vayuod. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
2, Neat ; tight. In both ſenſes, the word 
15 obſolete. | 
More wealth any where, to be breefe, 
More people, more handſome and pref 
Where find ye ? Tuffer's Asfoandry. 


PREST. #. J. | preft, French.] A loan. 
He required of the city a pref} of fix thouſand 
marks; but he could obtain but two thouſand 
pounds. ne 


PRESTIGATION. 2. /. A deceiving; a 
juggling; a playing legerde main. Die. 
PRESTIGES, 7. [ preftigin,, Latin.] 
TONNE  Umpoltares' ; juggling tricks. 
Die 
Pre'sTo. . F [ preſoo, * Italian; 3 prefo, 
Lat.] Quick; at once. A word uſed 
. by thoſe that ſhow legerdemain. 
Preſis ! begone ! tis here again; 
There's ev'ry piece as big as te. 
PRESUMABLY. adv, {from projeme. Þ 
Without examination. 
Authors preſumably writing by common places, 
wherein, for many years, promiſcuouſly amaſſing 


all that make for their ſubject, break orth at laſt! 
into uſeleſs rhapſodies. Biroꝛon. 


To PRESUME. v. , linie, Fr. ö 


tation; preſſion. | 


To this conſideration he retreats, in the midſt of | 


ad 


CO—_ 


F 


All ſaws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, F 


_ 4 


N 


Seaifte | 


prefumo, Latin. ] 


© That ae my hand Has opened bounty to you, 


" % 
„ 


1 


| 
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W e | 


Th TOM 
"var U e ch 4 
O much deceiv'd, uch „ ha eſs Eve 
Of thy ; * T Wark 5 Milton. 
| Experience fupplants _ of conjecture in 
| che point; we do not been it may be fo, 
but aua find itis fo. overmment of the Tongue. 


2. To ſuppoſe; 70 aft wichout! imme- 
ny proof. 


E in the.:relatidn, of 'Mofes thete be 
ew perſons mentioned, yet are there many 


eee e r Brown, 


| My. heart droppꝰd rer my pow'r rain'd honour 
more 6 421 
On you, than any. * Sbokeſprars' $ Henry VIII. 
3. To ventute without poſitive leave. 
There was a matter we were no leſs deſirous to 
know, than feacſul to alk, leſt we might 3 
too far. acon. 
I to the heav' 'oly 5 — thus preſum d. Aton. 
4. To form cepfident or arrogant opi- 
nions: with han before ahe- cauſe of 


confidence. 

The fe- of Ovid being 42 written in our 
language, I will not preſame io far upen myſelf, to 
think I can add any thing to Mr. me e his un- 

dertaking. E Dryden. 

This man preſumes en bis parts, that, they will 
not fail him at time of need, and ſo thinks it ſuper- 
fluous labour to make any proviſion befotehand. 

Locke. 
5:. To make confident” or "afrogant at- 
tempts. 

In this we fall to perform the thing, which 
God ſeeth meet, convenient, and good; in that 
we preſume to ſee what is meet and convenient, 
better than God himſelf. Hokcr. 
So, to remove his ways from human ſenſe, 
Plac'd heav'n from earth ſo far, that, earthly ſight, 
If it preſume, might err in things too high, 

And no advantage gain. Milton's Paradiſe Lt, 
6. It has on or upon ſometimes before the 


thing ſuppoſed. 
. "ts das would not deceive bimfelf, ought to 
buile his hypotheſis on matter of fact, and not pre- 
ſume on matter of fact, becauſe of his hypotheſis, Locke. 
Luther preſumes upon the gift of continency. 
| Atterbury. 
7. It has of ſometimes; but not properly. 
| Preſuming of his force, with ſparkling eyes, 


Already he devours the promis d prize. Dryden. 


PRESU MER, #./, [from preſume.] One 


that preſuppoſes ; an arrogant perſon. 
Heavy' with ſome high minds is an overweight 
of obligation; otherwite great deſervers do grow 
intolerable deifumery; 6 Morton. 
PRESUMPTION. 2. [proefumptus, Lat. 
Freſomption, French. oY 
1. Soppoſition previouſly formed. 
Thou haſt ſhewed us — unſafe it is to offend 
thee, upon preſumotidus afterwards} to pleaſe thee. 
King Char es. 
Though men in general believed a —— ſtate, 
yet they had but confuſed * of the nature 
and condition of it. Rogers. 


2. Confidence grounded on any thang 
preſuppolee.: with upon. 


A prefumption upon this ald, was the Sncipal 
motive for the under! taking. . > Clarentions 

\ Thoſe at home held their igimoderate engroſl- 
ments of power by no other tenate, thin their'own 
preſumpticn upon the neceſſity of affairs. Scwiſi. 
3- An argument ſtrong, bat not demon- 


ſtrative; a ſtrong probability. F 
The error and unſufficience of their arguments 
doth make it, on the contrary file againft them, a 
ſtrong pre ſumption, that God hath not moved their 
hearts to think ſuch" Kings, as he hah noe Fables 
them to prove. 214 ooles. 
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PR ESU M rT Vous. 


Pa Es urOCs AL. . . | pre and /uppoſal.] 


„Kb ; ce my ad ad. 
" yenturous; : preſur puoulaaſe 3 
Let my not provoke thy wrath; 

For I am forry, that with reverence 
I did not entertain thee as thou art, abe. 
It warns a warier carriage in the thing, 
Left blind eſumption work their ruining. Daniel. 
I hat 
unfiniſhed piece. 


* your, 


The awe of his majeſty will keep ur from pre- | 
rom 


um and the promiſes of his mercy 
A Fr Rogers. 


PrEtsu MPTIVE. adj.  {proſomprive, Fr. 
from preſume.] 2 
1. Taken by previous ſuppokiti 


We commonly take ſhape and colob7.F * ſo 
Preſumptiue ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, that, in + gaod 


picture, we readily ſay this is a lion, and that a 


roſe. Lecke. 
ppoſed : as, the preſumptive heir : 
280 to the heir apparent. 
1.8 arrogant; preſumptuous. 
There being two opinions repugnant to each 
other, it may not be preſumptive or ſceptical to 
doubt of beth. Brown. 


[ preſumptueux, pre- 
 fomptueux, French wh 
1. Arrogant; confident ; inſolent. 


* prieſt, this place commands my pa- 


Shake res 
'T follow him not | Yes 
With any token of preſumprucus ſuit; 
Nor would I have him, till I do e him. Shak. 
The boldneſs of advocates prevails with judges; 
- whereas they ſhould imitate God, who repreſſeth 
the preſumptucus, and giveth grace to the modeſt. 


Bacon 4 Eſſays. 
Their minds ſomewhat rais'd 
By falſe preſumptuous hope, Milton. 


It being not the part of a preſumptuous, but of 
a truly humble man to do what he is bidden, and 


to pleaſe thoſe whom he is bound in duty to obey. 


Ketitlewell. ]_ 


Some will not venture to look beyond received 
notions. of the age, nor have ſo preſumpruous a 
_thought, as to be wiſer than their neighbours. Locke. 

2. Irreverent with * to holy things. 
The fins whereinto falleth, are not pre- 
Jumptrous; but are ordinarily of weakneſs and in- 
firmity. Perkins. 

„ ee > and the viſion bright, 
As with a ſmile more brighten'd, thus ado Mt. 
The pow'rs incens'd 
Puniſh'd his preſumptuous pride, 


That for his daring. enterprize the dy I Dryden. 
Canſt thou love 


Preſumptuous Crete, that boaſts the tomb of * ? * 
e. 
Parsu MPTUOUSLY: adv. [from preſump- 
zuous, | . 
1. Arrogantly ; confidently. 
2: Irreverently, 
Do you, who ſtudy nature's works, decide, 
Whilſt I the dark myfterious cauſe admire; ; 
Nor, into what the gods conceal, preſumptuouſly 
enquire. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
3, With vain and groundleſs confidence 
in divine favour. 
I entreat your prayers, that God will keep me 
from all premature perſuaſion of my being in 


Chriſt, and not ſuffer me to go on preſumpruouſly 
or deſperately in any courſe. Hammond. 


PxESU MPTUOUSNESS, 2. / [from pre- 


Jumptuous.) Quality of being preſump- | 


tuous ; confidence; 1irreverence. 


Suppoſal previouſly formed. 


preſumption to dedicate to you a very | 
D den. © 


| F- Base confidence of divine fa- 


| 


Leſt wilfully tranſgreſſing he pretend 


All things neceſſary to be known that we may 
8 Vor. II. 1 
| \ 


— 


WANG, Vin Lanta wht. Uppoſal of know- | 
certain poke whereof it re- | 
7 PreSyPPo'sR. v. 4. [ proſuppoſer, Fr. | 


pre and /uppo/e.] To ſuppoſe as pre- . 


ledge concerni 


n y perſuaded. Hooker. 


vious ; to imply as antecedent. | 
In as much as righteous life preſuppoſerh life, 


except we live; the firſt impediment, which we 
endeavour to remove, is penury and want of things 
without which we cannot live. Hooker, 
All kinds of knowledge have their certain bounds ; 
each of them preſuppoſeth many neceſſary things | 
learned in other ſciences, and known capa een 
doter. 


PreSUPPOs1 *T10Nn. =. /. [prefſe potion, | 
up- | 


French; pre and ſuppoſition. 
poſition previouſly formed. 
PRESURMI'SE. Ao [ pre and nde. 

Surmiſe previouſly formed. 


It was your — 
| That, in the dole of blows, your ſon might drop. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Parr ce; 1. J. | prætenſus, Latin. 


1. A falſe argument grounded upon Je. 
tious poſtulates. » 

This pretence againſt religion will not only be 
baffled, but we ſhall gain a new argument to per- 
ſuade men over. Tillotſon. 

2. The act of ſhowing or alleging what 
is not real; ſhew; appearance. 

With flying ſpeed and ſeeming great pretence 
Came running in a meſſenger. Spenſer. | 

So ſtrong his appetite was to thoſe executions 
he had been accuſtomed to in Ireland, without 

any kind of commiſſion or pretence of authority. 
Clarendon. 

Loet not Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 

Of proffer'd peace, delude the Latian prince. D-yd. 


1 ſhould have drefſed the whole with greater | 


care; but I had little time, which I am ſure you 

know to be more than pretence. | Wake. 
3. Aſſumption ; claim to notice. 

Deſpiſe not theſe few enſuing pages; for never 

was any thing of this pretence more ingenuouſiy 


imp 8 
X Claim true or falſe. 
Spirits on our juſt pretences arm'd 
Fell with us. Milton. 
O worthy not of liberty alone, 
Too mean pretence, but honour. - Milton. | 


Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a right 
of ſolely inheriting or power. 


5. Shakeſpeare uſes this word with more 
affinity to the original Latin, for ſome- 
thing threatened, or held out to terrify. 


I have conceived a moſt faint neglect of late, ; 


which I have rather blamed' as my own jealous 


curioſity, than as a very pretence and purpoſe of 
unkindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


In the great hand of God I ftand, and thence 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
Of treas nous malice. Shakeſpeart's Macbeth. 
He hath writ this to feel my affection for your | 
honour, and to no other pretence of danger. Shak. 


To PRETE'ND. vv. a. [ pretends, Latin : 
pretendre, French. ö 

1. To moon outs to 8 8 This 
is mere latinity, and not ufed ; haps 
it ſhould be protends. 1 88 


Lucagus, to laſh his horſes, bends. h 
| Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends. Dry. 


2. To ſimulate; to make falſe appear- | 


ances or repreſentations ; to allege 
falſely. 
This let him know, 


Surprifal, Milton. 


What reaſon then can any man pretend againſt | 


 roligiong when it is ſo apparently for the benefit, 


Locke. | 


| 


in as much as to live virtuouſly it is impoſſible | 


* 


— 


| 


| 
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"PRE. 
| not only of human dete, ei wal 
perſon ? TN; 
3. To ſhow bypocritically. 


Tie their intereſt” to guard Henkes from 
thoſe riotous effects of dat zeal, nor is it 


leſs their duty. Decay of Pirty. 
. To hold out as a deluſive appearance; 


to exhibit as a cover of ſomething hid- 


This 1s rather Latin. 
MO yg Feta gegen — 
ence that too heav 
Io hellifh . ſnace them. Miltono 
5. To claim. In, this fenſe we rather 
ſay, pretend to. 
Chiefs ſhall be grudg'd the part which they 8 


tend. 
Are they not rich? what more can they pou 
| tend ? © Pope, 
To PrETE” ND. w. ”. 
1. To put in a claim N or falſely. 
It is ſeldom uſed without ſhade of cen- 
fare, : \ 


den. 


What peace can be, where both to one pretend 7 | 


But they more diligent, and we more ſtrong. Dryd. 
In thoſe countries that pretend to 2 
re are ſubject to thoſe laws which thei En 
ave choſen, 
2. To preſume on ability to do = 


thing ; to profeſs . Pagani 
Of the gone of redneſs in t 


fully ſatisfied ? for there is another red ſea, whoſe 


F , 


principles. Browne 
PaETENDER, =. /f [from pretend.) - One 

who lays claim to any thing. 

The. prize was diſputed only till you were ſeen ; 
now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims. 

Dryden. 

Whatever victories the ſeveral pretenders | — the 
empire obtained over one another, they are re- 
corded on coins without the leaſt reflection. Aaddiſon. 

The numerous Pretenders to places would never 
have been kept in order, if expectation had been 
cut off. Soest. 

To juſt contempt ye > vain pretenders fall, 
The people's fable — che ſcorn of all. Pope. 


Pretenders to philoſophy or good ſenſe gro-, 


fond of this ſort of learning. ' Watts. 
PreETENDINGLY. adv. [from pretend- 
ing. ] Arrogantly; preſumptuouſly. 
have a particular reaſon to look a little pretend- 
ingly at preſent. | Collier on Pritles 
PrETE NSION. #. . [ pretenſio, Latin ; ö 
pretention, French. 
1. Claim true or fal 
But if to unjuſt things thou doſt pretend, | 
Ere they begin, let * pretenſions end. Denham. 


Men indulge thoſe opinions and 3 that 
favour their pretenfions. 


The commons demand that the Confei 1 55 


lie in common to the pretenſtons of any Roman. 


Sift. 

2. Fictitious appearance. A Latin phraſe 
or ſenſe. 

This was but an invention and pret iven out 

by the Spaniards. nfm aon. 
He ſo much abhorred artiſice and cunning, that 

be had prejudice to all concealments and pretenſſons. 
Fell. 


Pa TER. . /. [ preter, Lat.] A particle 


which, prefixed to words of Latin ori- 
Final, ſigniſies 3 %de. 
RE“ N nee3 ut, - In grammar, 
denotes the tenſe not broth paſt, 
PRE TERIT. [ preterit, French; 
preteritus, 1027 Paſt. 
PRETERITION. 2. . [preterition, Fr. 
from preterit.] The act of going paſt; 
the ſtate of being paſt, 


30 


ſea are we not. 
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PRE. 


par- TERITNESS, 1 4 i ns 11 


| State of being paſt ; not preſence ; not 
24 futurity. 


We cannot conceive a e am back - | 
wards in infinitum, that never was preſent, as we 


hy | am endleſs futurity, that never will be pre- 
FJ 4 ſent; ſo that though one is potentially infinite, yet 


nevertheleſs the other is poſitively finite : and this 
reaſoning doth not at All affect the eternal exiſtence 
of the adorable divinity, in whoſe invariable na- 
ture there is no paſt nor future. Bentley Sermons. 
PreTEeRLAPSED. adj. [ preterlapſus, Lat. 
Paſt and gone.. 
We look with a ſuperſtitious reverence upon the 
-accounts of preterlapſed ages. Glanvillt's Secep/is. 
Never was there ſo much of either, in any pre- 
terlapſed age, As in this. Walker. 
PRETERLE GAL, adj. [preter and legal.] 
Not agreeable to law. 
I expected ſome evil cuſtoms preterlegal, and 
abuſes perſonal, had been to be removed. 
King Charles. 
PRETERMI'SSION. m#. J { pretermiſſion, 
French; prætermiſſtio, Latin. ] The act 
] _ of omitting. 
To PrRETERMI Tv. 4. [ pretermitto, Lat.] 
To. paſs by. 
The fees, that are termly given to theſe depu- | 
ties, for recompenſe of their pains, I do purpoſely 
etermit ; becauſe they be not certain. Bacon. 
RET ERN ATURAL. adj. | preter and 
zatural,) Different from what is na- 
tural ; irregular, | 
We will enquire irito the cauſe of this vile 
and preternatural temper of mind, that ſhould make 
a man pleaſe himſelf with that, which can no 


— - i, eng wi - 
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ways reach thoſe. faculties, which nature has made] 


the proper ſeat of pleaſure. ' South's Sermons. 
That form, which the earth is under at prefent 


is preternatural, like a ſtatue made and broken 
again. Burnet. 


PaETERNATURALLYs ade. from preter- | 
natural.) In a manner different from the 


common order of nature, 

Simple air, preternaturally attenuated by heat, 
will make itſelf room, and break and blow up all 
that which reſiſteth it. Bacon. 


PRE TERNATURALNESS, 2. /. | from pre- 
ternatural.] Manner different from the 
order of nature. 

PrB"TERPERFECT. adj. Lyræteritum per- 
fectum, Latin.] A grammatical term | 
applied to the tenſe which denotes time | 
abſolutely paſt. 

ſame netural averſion to loquacity has of | 

late made a conſiderable alteration in our language, | 
by cloſing in one ſyllable the termination of our | 
preterperfett tenſe, as drown'd, walk'd, for drowned, | 
W Addiſon s SpeFator. 

PRETERPLUPERFECT. adj. | preteritum | 
pluſquam ferfetum, Latin, ] The gram- | 
marical epithet for the tenſe denoting 
time relatively paſt, or paſt before ſome 
other paſt time. | 


PRETE xr. . . | prevtextus, Latin; pre- 


falſe allegation. 
My pretext to ſtrike at him admits 
A good conſtruction, 
He made pretext, that I ſhould onely go 
And helpe convay. his freight; but thought not ſo. 
Chapman. 
Under this pretext, the means he ſought 
To ruin ſuch whoſe might did much exceed 
His pow'r to wrong. 


Pretexts are into treaſon forg'd by law. 


texte, Fr.] Pretence ; falſe appearance; | 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Daniel » Civil War. . 
As chymiſts gold from braſs by fire would draw, | 
Denham. : 
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I chall not ſay with how much, or how little | hb 
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Der 285 


They fuck: the bloed of thſe they depe 4 upon, 
2 


PRE Took. . "6 [pre#ror, Latin; ; prereur, 
French. ] The Roman judge. It is 


now ſometimes taken for a mayor. 


j — Good Qinna, take this paper; 
And look you lay it in the pretor's chair. du 
Porphyrius, whom you Egypt's pretor made, 
Is come from Alexandria to your ad. Ds. 
An advocate, pleading the cauſe of his client 
before one of the pretors, could only produce 2 
ns witneſs, in a * where the law required 
* S ator . 
Preto” RIAN, adj. [ pretorianus, Latin; 
retorien, French. 1 Judicial; z exerciſed 
dy the pretor. 
The chancery had the pretorian power for equity ; 
the ſtar- chamber had the cenſorian power for of- 
; fences. _ Bacon. 
Par TTILY. adv. [ from pretty.] Neatly ; 
elegantly; pleaſingly without dignity 
or elevation, | 
_ How pretrily the yoang fwain ſeems to waſh 
The hand was fair before. Sbaleſp. Winter"s Tale. 
One faith prettily; in the quenching of the 
flame of a peſtilent ague, nature is like people-that 
come to quench the fire of a houſe ; ſo buſy, as 
one letteth another. Baton. 
Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride 
* behave themſelves prettily, after the faſhion of | 
others. 
PRETTIN ESS. 2. [from pretty. ] Beauty 
without dignity ; neat elegance 18 * 
elevation 
Taere is goodlineſs in the bodies of aim, © as 
in the ox, greyhound and ſtag; or majeſty and 
ſtatehneſs, as in the lion, horle, eagle and cock; 
grave awfulneſs, as in maſtiffs; or elegancy and 
prettinefs, as in leſſer dogs and moſt fort of birds; 
all Which are ſeveral modes of beauty. More. 
Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled 
amongſt the creatures, were deſigned to defecate 
and exalt our Comceptions, not to inveigle or detain 
our paſſions. ” Boyle. 


PRE'TTY.. adj. [prez finery, Saxon ; 
Fretto, Italian; prat, prattigh, Dutch. ] 


1. Neat; elegant; pleaſing without ſur- 


priſe or elevation, 
Of theſe the idl Greeks have many pretty tales. 
Raleigb. 

They found themſelves involved in a train of 
miſtakes, by taking up ſome pretty: hy potheſis in 

philoſophy. 


2. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. 


The pretty gentleman is the moſt complaiſant 


creature in the world, and is Aways of my mind. 


Spectator. i 


3. It is uſed in a kind of diminutive con- 


tempt in poetry, and in converſation : | 


as, a pretty follow indeed] 

A pretty talk; and ſo I told the fool, 

Who needs muſt undertake to pleaſe by 'rule. Dryd. 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 

And ſerve to trip before the victor's chariot. Addiſ. 


| 4. Not very ſmall. This is a very vulgar 


uſe. 


A knight of Wales, witk ſhipping and ſome 
' = pretty n did go to difcover thoſe parts. 


A bot. 


they will bear next year before the ordinary time. 
Bacon. 
I would have a mount of ſome pretty height, 


and ſuffered: it for a-pretry while | to continue red 


ot. Boyle. 


Locke. | 


1 


| 


* 
* 


ö 
| 


Watts. | . 


Cut off the alles of ccm immediately 
after their bearing, cloſe by the earth, and then | 
caſt a pretty quantity uf earth upon the plant, and 


mn A 


| % 


; i HFave alſo taſted. 
leaving the wall of the encloſure breaſt high. Becon.. |. 


Of this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, | 


| than he that has not yet taken a:ſtep, and is lik e- 


N 15 9 12 28. * - 
F | * * "oy" | l 
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| A weaule 8 prety way wif flood | 
Pas” TTY. ay, In ſome des 


Th 


word is uſed before adverbs or checke 


to intend their r it is leſs 
than very. 

— 2 8 

people, and thoſe * 


able pl places. Bu - 
1 ſhall Bor enquire how dr tile lofty Wal 


may advance the reputation of learning; but. I am 


pretty ſute 'tis no great addition to theirs who uſe 
ic. | Collier. 
A little voyage round the lake took up five 
days, though the wind was pretty fair bor us all 
the While. 7 


8 


1 haye a fondnels for a project, — a pr tdle... 
rable genius that way x a proje, If. uhrdian.e 
Theſe colours were faint ar — 9 — the 


light was trajected obliquely 3 for by, that means. 
they became pretty vivid. ). Newton. 
This writer eyery where inſinuates, and, in 


one place, pretiy plainly profeſſes an a * 


chriſtian. — 42 


The copper halfpence are coined by ag publi 
and every piece worth pretty near the value of this: 


copper. Sxoifte 
2 firſt attempts of this kind were fret! mo- 
N 


To PREVAIL. . 1. [prevaloir, French ; ; 
frevalere, Latin. 


1. To be in force; to have effect; to 
have power; to have influence. 
Se, 


This cuſtom makes the thott- ſighted bi 
and the warier ſceptielcsz as far as it prevails. 

2. To overcome; to gain the ſuperiority :: 
with en or »þon, ſometimes. oer or 
againſt, 4406 

They that were your enemies, are leg : 
And have prevail d as much en him as. vou. Shak. 
Nor is it hard for thee to preſerve me amidſt 
the unjuſt hatred and jealouſnefs. of. too 'many, 
which thou. hatt ſuffered to prevail uon me. 
Wing Charles. 
I told you then he ſhould prewail, and "ſpeed 
On his bad-errand. Milton. 
The millenium prevailed long againſt the truth 
upon the ſtrength ef authority. Decay of Bie. 
While Marlbro's eannon thus prevails by land, - 
Britain's ſea-chiefs by. Anna's high command, 
Reſiſtleſs o'er the Thuſcan billows ride. ae. 
Thus ſong could | prevail 
O'er death and ger hell, 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious ; 3 
Though fate had fat beund her 
With Styx nine times round her, b 
Vet muſick and love were victorious. Pope. 
This kingdom could never prevail! againſt the: 
united: power of England. Saif. 

3. To gain influence; to. e are, effec- 

tually. 


I do not pretend that theſe arguments are e 
ſtrations of which the nature of this thing is not- 
capable: but they are ſuch ftrong, probabj lities,. 
as ought to prevail with all thoſe who are not able 
to produce greater probabilities co the contrary, 

URiNte. 
4. To perſoade or indace.. It, has ith, 


upon, or on before the perſon perſuaded. 
With minds obdurate nothing prevaileth ; as well: 
they that preach, as they. that read unto ſuch, ſhall: 
ſtill have cauſe to complain with the prophets of 
old, who will give credit unto our teaching? Hecker. 
He was prevailed with to reſtrain the earl of 


Briſtol upon his firſt arrival. * Clarendon. 

. The ſerpent with me pl 
Perſuaſively has ſo prevaifd, ara 1 . 
5 Miltan. 


They are more in dah to go out of the Ways. 
who are marching under the conduct of a, guide, 
that it is an hundred to one will miſtead them, 


her: 


MA 


pry 
Nee 0 


Loc Chee, 


"perils." 


Fs 


| gods pra 
„He ag 3 = 24 of the Jays. 
Hon * world N in 2 2 | 
9 uþon at laſt, again he too | 
= The nech Reeds, that ſtill with horror hook. 


tion, Swift. 
Preagil ion ſome judicious friend to be your | 
EN e eee 

te 


PrBva'ililyc, adj. [from prevail. ] Pre- | 
dominant; having moſt inffuence; hav- | 
reat power; prevalent, efficacious. | 


in 
abilities, which croſs men's appetites. and 
' prevailing paſſions, run the ſame fate: let never fo 


much probabiſity hang on one fide of a covetpus | 
and money on the other, it is 


man's reaſoning, 
- eaſy ta foreſee. which will outweigh. - Locke. 
Save the friendleſs infants from oppreſſion ; 


Saints ſhall aſſiſt thee w =: h prevailing prayers, - 
And warring angels combat on thy fide. Rowe. 


Phi «' ILMENT. 3. /. from prevail.) | 
Prevalence." 
Meſſengers 


Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden d pouch - Shak. 
Pa E vai. ENCE. i 


PRrEVALENCY,S prevalentia,low Lat.] 


Superiority ; influence; predominance z | 


eſſicacy; force; validity. 
The duke better knew, what kind of arguments 
were of prevalence with him. Clarendon. 
Others finding that, in former times, many 
churchmen were employed in the civil government, 


imputed their wanting of theſe ornaments their | 
| _ predeceſſors wore, to the power and prevolency of 
Clar 


the lawyers. 


Animals, whoſe forelegs ſupply the uſe of arms, | 


Hold, if not an equality in both, a prevalency oft 


times in the other. Brown. 
Why, fair one, would you not rely 
On reaſon's force with beauty's join'd ? 
Could I their prevalence deny, | 
I muſt at once be deaf and blind. Prior. 


Leaſt of all does this precept imply, that we 
ſhould comply with any thing that the prevalence 
of corrupt faſhion has made reputable. Rogers. | 

PREVALENT. adj. [ prevalens, Lawn. ] 
1. Viorious; gaining ſuperiority ; * 
dominant. 


Brennus told the Roman ambaſſadors, chat 
Prevalent arms were as good as any title, and that 


valiant men might account to be their own as much 
.as they could get. Raleigh. 
On the foughten field, 


Michael and his angels prevalent encamping. Mile. | 


The conduct of a peculiar providence made 
the inſtruments of that great deſign prewalent and 
viQtorious, and all thoſe mountains of oppoſition 
to become plains. South. 

2. Powerful; efficacious. 
Fre! eafily may faith admit, that all 


The good which we enjoy, from heav'n deſcends; | 


But, that from us ought ſhould aſcend to heav'n, 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind | 
Of God high bleſt; or to incline his will; 

Hard to belief may ſeem. | Milton's Paragi iſe Loft. 

3. Predominant. 

This was the moſt received and Ale opi- 
nion, when J firſt brought my collection up to 
London. . Woodward. 


Pare” VALENTLY. adv. [from prevalent:] 


Powerfully ; forcibly. 
The ev'ning-ſtar ſo falls into the main, 
To riſe at morn more 2 555 bright. 


To PREVA RICA TE. v. . [prevaricer, 


L 


T et YO WI — 


Addiſon. - 
720 aſſurances of revolt, the queen was Pre- 
RY to. ſend. her forces upon that expedi- | 


n. {. [ prevalence, Fr. 


Moda. | : 


| 


here afe four ſorts 6f arguments that men, in 


W 


P 
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pu) | 
6 : . 


n 10 To eavil; to 
aui ©; na. 45 
Fa Lawn ave. ofeban tinguiled..or Wenn 
through change and ald:ration 0 times, I 


are good in themſelves... ' 
prevaricates with his own underſtanding, 


* 
TY 


He 
and cannot ſeriouſly.: conſider the. ſtrength, and | 


diſcern the. evidence of argumentations againſt his | 
deſires. South. 


better of himſelf, than that he Would wilfully pre- 


varicate. S killing flect. | 
PREVARICA T TTLON. . ＋ prevaricatio, 
Latin ; prevarication, French ; from 


#revaricate.)] Shuffle; cavil. 
Several Romans, taken orifoners by Hannibal, 
were releaſed upon obliging themſelves by an oath 
to return again to his camp: among theſe was one, 
_ who, thinking to elude the oath, went the ſame day 
back to the camp, on pretence of having. forgot 
ſomething ; but this prewarication was ſo ſhecking | 
to the Roman ſenate, that they ordered him to, be 
delivered up to Hannibal, Addiſon. 
 PREVARICA TOR. 2. 5 
Lat. prevaricateur, Frene 
. 
To PREVENE. v. @. Lræ venio, Latin. ] 
To hinder. 
If thy indulgent care 


Had not preven'd, among unbody'd ſhades 


2 


F 


I now had wander'd. Philips. 
PaEvENIENT. adj. [ proeveniens, Latin.) 


Preceding ; going before; preventive. 
From the mercy-ſeat above 


Prion grace deſcending, had remov'd 


The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 
Regenerate grow inſtead. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Jo PREVENT. v. a. [| prevenio, Lat. 
prevenir, French.] 


1. To go before as a A* to g before, 
making the way e 
Are we to forſake any oy opinion, or to ſhun 
any requifite action, only becauſe we have in the 
practice thereof been prevented by idolaters ? Hooker. 
Prevent him with the bleſſings of goodneſs. Tal. 
| Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with | 
thy moſt gracious favour. Common Prayer. 
Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and fol- 
low us. Common Prayer, 
2. To go before; to be before. 
Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that J 
might be occupied in thy words. 
The ſame officer told us, he came to conduct us, 
and that he had prevented the hour, becauſe we 
might have the whole day before us for our buſi- 
neſs. Bacon. 
Nothing engendred doth prevent bis meat : 
Flies have their tables ſpread, ere they appear; 
Some creatures have in winter what to eat; 
Others do ſleep. Herbert's Temple of Sacred Poems. 
3. To anticipate. 


— 


Soon thou ſhalt find, if thou but arm their hands, | 


Their ready guilt preventing thy commands z 


Could'ſt thou ſome great proportion'd miſchief 
frame, 


They'd prove the father from whoſe loins they came. 

Pope. 
4. To preoccupy ; to preen Sage; to at- 
tempt firſt. 


even when we were thine enemies. 

5. To hinder ; > to obviate; 
This is now almoſt the only ſenſe. © © 

- I do find it cowardly and vile; | 

| ow fear of what might fall, ſo to provent 
The time of life. eare's ulius Ce 0 
This your ſincereſt . ns. not Gs Palin yer 
Foretold ſo lately what would come to paſs. Milton. 
Too great confidence in ſucceſs is the likelieſt 


to prevent it; * it a us row "_ 
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Whoever helped him to this citation, 1 deſive | 
he will neyer truſt him more; for I would think | 


| [ prewaricater, | 
from pro- | 


Pſalm cxix. 4. 


Thou haſt prevented us with overtures of love, 
King Charles. 
to obſtruct. 
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ubs buſt uſe of the aeg which we . 
4 +  Arterbury- 
To Pazvs” ur, wv. a. To, come before 
the time. A latiniſm. 
Strawberries watered with water, wherein buck 
been ſteeped Merge s dung, will prevent. and come 
early. Bacon Natural Hiſtory» 
Preve'nTtER. x. 7. [from prevent. 
1. One that goes before. 
© The archdyke. was the, afſailarity and tbe pre- 
venter, and had the fruit of his diligence and cle - 
rity. Wo” 
2. One that hinders ; an hinderer; 
obſtructer. 
Pagve NTiON. #./ {prev 


ion ! : 
from preventum, Latin.] * 4 


1. The act of goin 7 ; ' 
The. greater the diſtance, the ter the pre- 
wention 3 as in thunder, where the lyhtaing pre- 


celdeth the crack a good ſpace, 
2. Preoccupation ;. anticipation. 
Atchievements, plots, orders, preventions, 


Succeſs or loſs. Shakeſpearts 
God's preventions, cultivating our nature, and 
„Acting us with capacities. of his high donatives. 


Bacon. 


Hamm . 
3 Hiadrance ; obſtruction. 
Half way he met * 
His daring foe, at this Nn, more 
rancher Milton. 
No odds appear 4 | 
In mightor ſwift prevention. Milton. 


Prevention of ſin is one of the greateſt mercies 

God can vouchſafe. South. * 

4. Prejudice; prepaſſeſſion. A French 
expreſſion. _ 

In reading what I have written, let them bring 
no particular guſto or any prevention of mind, 
and that whatſoever judgment they make, it may 
be purely their own. | Dryden. 

PaEVENTIONAL. adj. [from prevention. ] 
Tending to prevention. Dis. 
PrREVE'NTIVE. ac. rom prevent. ] 
1. Tending to hinder. | 
Wars preventive upon juſt fears are true de- 
| Ffenfives, as well as upon actual invaſions. | Bacon. 
2. Preſervative ; hindering ill. 
before the thing prevented. 
Phyfick is curative or preventive of diſeaſes z 


preventive is that which, by purging noxious hu- 
mours, preventeth ſickneſs. Brown. 


| Procuring a due degree of ſweat and perſpira- 
tion, is the beſt preventive of the gout. Arbuthnet, 


PREVENTIVE. . /. [from prevent.] A 
preſervative; that which prevents; an 
antidote previouſly taken. 

PREYE'NTLVELY. ad. | from preventive.] 


In ſuch a manner as tends. to preven- 
| tion. 


Such as fearing beds a monſtroſity, or or 


dei ve the creation of thirteen ribs. Brown. 
PRE VIOUS.' adj. [ previus, Lat.] An- 
| tecedent; going before; prior. 
By this previous intimation we may gather ſome 
hopes, that the matter is not deſperate. Burnet. 
Sound from the mountain, previous to the 9967 
Rolls o'er the muttering earth. Th 
PrE'viIousLyY. adv. [from previous. ]. 
forehand ; antecedently. 
Darting their ſtings, they previouſly declare 
Deſign'd revenge, and fierce intent of war. Prjar. 
It cannot be reconciled with perfect fincerity, 


. 


* 


formation. 


Antecedence. 

PREY. 3. /. [ præda, Latin. 1 

1. Something to be devoured ; nnn 
„ 0s. 10 


It has of 


mutilate the integrity. of Adam, preventively con- 


as previouſly ſuppoſing ſome negle& of better in- 
Fiddes 
PB VIOUSNESS. 2. F [from previeuh, 
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W ten by violence; 
we wealth ee *. violence ; ; 


eriſon ſv ell 

a u. ighbourhood o A . 
The whole included 

| She ſees herſelFthe monſter's prey, 

And feels her heart and intraila torn away. Dryden, 
Pindar, that cagle, mounts the ſkies, 

While virtue leads the noble way; | 
Too like a vulture Boileav flies, 1 

Where fordid int reſt ſhews the prey» Prior. 
Who ſtung by glory, rave, and bound away; 

The world their field, and human-kind . 


2. Ravage; de 


epredation. 
Hog in ſloth, 


ox in ſtealth, lion in prey. Shak. 


3- Animal of prey, is an animal that 


lives on other animals. _ 
" There are men of prey, as well as beaſts and 
birds of prey, that live upon, and delight in blood. 


n.. 


To PRBT. v. 4. [preder, Latin q 
1. To feed by violence: with * before 
the object. 7 
A lioneſs 


Lay couching head on ground, with eat-lileb watch, 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould ſtir: for tis 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt | 
To prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead» Shak. 
Put your torches out; 
The wolves have prey d, and look the gentle day 
Dapples the drowſy eaſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Jove venom firſt infus'd in ſerpents fell, 
Taught wolves to prey, and ſtormy ſeas to ſwell. 


May. 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 
2. To plunder; to rob: with oz. 

They pray continually unto their faint the com- 
monwealth, or rather not pray to her, but pro 
on her: for they ride up and down on her, and 
make her their boots. | Shakeſpeare. | 

3. To corrode; to waſte: with on. 
Language is too faint — —2 
His of love; it preys upon his life; 
He —5 he yo" Belg he defpas, he dies. Addi iſon. 
PrE'YER. . . [from prey. ] Robber ; 
devourer ; plunderer. 
PRTAPIsM. 2. /. [ priapiſmus, Latin; 
 griapijme, Fr.] A preternatural tenſion. 

Luft cauſeth a flagrancy in the eyes and priapiſm. 

acon. 


The perſon every night has a priapiſm in his 
Deep. Floyer. 


Paice. 3. J. | prix, French; f.. 
Latin. ] 


1. Equivalent paid for any thing. 
L will buy it of thee at a fy ; neither will 
J offer burnt-offerings unto. Lord my God, 
of that which coſt me. nothing. 2 Samuel, xxiv. 24. 
From that which bath, its price in compoſition, 
ou take away any thing, or any part do fail, all 
jy grace. Bacon. 
If fortune has a niggard been to thee, 
Devote thyſelf to thritt, not luxury 
And wiſely make that ind of food thy choice, 
To which necethity confines thy price. Dryden. 


2. Value; eſtimation; tuppoſed excel- 


lence. 
We ſtand in ſome jealouſy, left by thus overvalu- 
ing their ſermons ; they make the f ic and eftima- 
op of ſcripture, otherwiſe notified, to fall. Hooker, 
© Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey, inaſ- 
* * a5 we have loſt thoſe preparations of honey 
which the ancients bad, when it was more in 
price. | Bacene 
Rate at which any thing is ſod. 
Suppoſing the quantity of wheat, in reſpect to 
its vent, te the ſame, that makes the change in 
the price ; of * 


Their impious folly dar'd to prey 


race his purpos d prey. Mite. : | 


1c te. 4 


1 


| 


| 


| 


—_ 


2. To come upon the ſpur. 
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PRI: 


| Reward; Aba ad 1 
* Sometimes virtue ftarves, . while vice is fed; | 
What then ? is che reward of virtue bread ? - | 

That, vice may merit; tis the price 


1 PRICE. v. 4. To pay for. OY 
Some ſhall pay the price of others guilt; * 
And he the man that made fans foy to fall, | 
5 
Perſer. 

To PRICK. v. a. [ppician, Sakon.] 


1. To pierce with a ſmall puncture. | 
Leave her to heav'n, 87:40 | 
And to thoſe thorns that in her bofom lodge, 
To prick and ſting her. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
here ſhall be no more a pricking brier unto 

the houſe of Ifrael, nor any grieving thorn. 
| . - Ezekiel, xxviii. 24. 
If ſhe iched her finger, ack laid the pin in 
the 4 Lede 's Fobn Bull. 


way. 
2. To form or erect with an acuminated 
Poms. , | 
de poets make * a monſter; they 3 
look how many feathers ſhe Hath, ſo many eyes 
| the hath underneath, ſo many tongues, ſo many 


voices, he pricks up ſo many bars, Bacon. 
| A hunted panther caſts about | 
Her glaring eyes, and prick her fan ears to 
« ſcouts. Dioden. 
His rough creſt he rears, - 
And pricks up his predeſtinating eats. Dryden. 
The viery courſer, when he hears from far 


The ſprightly trumpets and the * of war, 
Pricks up his ears. dens Virgi 
A greyhound hath pricked 8. ut thats of « 
hound hang down; for that the former hunts with 
his ears, the latter only with his noſe. Crew. 
The tuneful noiſe the ſprightly courfer hears, 
Paws the green turf, and pricks, his trembling ! 
Keep cloſe to ears, and thoſe let aſſes prick ; 7 
"Tis nothing, nothing; if they bite and kick. Pepe. 
13. To fix e point. 
I cauſed edges of two knives to be ground 
«truly ſtrait, and pricking their points into a board, 
ſo that their edges might look towards one an- | 
other, and meeting near their points, contain a recti- 
linear angle, I faſtened their handles together with 
pitch, to make this angle invariable. Newton. 
. To hang on a point. 5 | 
The cooks lice it into little gobbets, #rick it on | 
a prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sandys. 
5. To nominate by a 11 or mark. 
Thoſe many then ſhall die, their names are 
| prickt. * 
Some who are pricted ſor ſheriffs, and are fit, 
ſet out of the bill. Bacon. | 
6. To ſpur; to goad; wo impel; to in- 
cite. | | 
When I call to mind your gracious favours, 
My duty pricks me on to utter that, 
Which elſe no worldly good ſhould draw from me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Well, *tis no matter, honour pricks me on 
But how if honour prick me off, when 
I come on. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
His high courage prick'd him forth to wed. Pope. 
7. To pain ; to pierce with remorſe. 
When they heard this, they were pricked in their 
hearts, and ſaid, men and bretheen what ſhall we 


1 . ils 37» 
8. To make acid. | 
They their late attacks decline, 
And turn as eager as prick'd wines Hudibras. 


9. To mark a tune. 


To PrICK. v. 1. lorijkan, Dutch. ] 
1. To dreſs one's ſelf for ſhow. 
This ſeems 


to be the ſenſe in S/en/er. 
After that varlet's flight, it was not long, 
Ere on the plain faſt pricing Guyan ſpied 


| 


One in vgs erms embattled full Sadr Cpenſer. 
5 | 


of toll; 
The knave deſerves it, when he vlls the ſoil, Pope. F 
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bot aid far; when they might foe 

towards them with bat mig 
* A horſemen began to hover much 
Engliſh army, and to come pricking about 


| ſometimes FF˙¹»§5⁰ . | 

Prick OL” yt - Miltons © 
In this king Arthur's ein,, 

A luſty knight was pricking o'er the D. 

TEINS S AA waar a, Saxon. 

1. Aſharp nſtrument ; any thing 
by which a — is made. 4 

The country gives me proof 


Of bedlam beggars, who with roaring voices, 
Seibt ini hate wood] ang nid oats ; 


Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary. 


Shake ca. 

ul bard for erh aqui che prin =". 9p 
5. 
If the Engliſh would got. in RT's: 
by the law, nor could in war root them gut by the 


ſword, muſt they not be pricks in their eyes, and 
thorns in their fdes? N 5 


Davies. 
If God would have had men live like wild beaſts, 
be would have armed them with horns, tuſks,' ta. 
lons, or pricks. | Bramball, 
2, A thorny in the- mind; a teaſing and 
tormenting chought; 4 remorſe con- 
ſcience. ; 
- My conſcience firſt receiv d a ROI 
Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd 
By th* biſhop of Bayon. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIIt. 
3. A ſpot or mark at which archers aim. 
4 — their ſhaft was a cloth yard; 
dares irs twenty-four. ſcore; for ſtrength, they 


bay + pierce any ordinary armour. 1255 
| 4: point; a fixed place. 
Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 
Fai airly to riſe, and her adptated head 


To prick of higheſt praiſe'forth to advance. & 
- Hoa hath tumbled from his car, poſe 


And made an evening at the noon-tide prick. Shak. 
5. A punQuure. 
No aſps were diſcovered in the place of her death, 
_ two ſmall inſealible prichs were found in her 
Brown. 


6. "The print of a hare in the und. 


PR1"CKER. 2. ½ 1 prick.) , 
1. A ſharp-pointed inſtrument. _- 

Pricker is vulgarly called an awl ; yet, for j0inets 

uſe, it bath mol ene : e Made 
Moxon's Mechanical Brertifes. 
2. A Hom horſeman. Not in uſe, 

They had horſemen, prickers as are termed, 
fitter to make — 7 and * dog than to 
ſuſtain any ſtrong charge. Hayward. 

PrI'cxET. . / Tfrom priel. 14A buck 
in his ſecond year. 

I've call'd the deer, the princeſs kill'd, a pricket.” 

| Shak on 

The buck is called the firſt year a fawn, 
cond year ya 323 6 


Pr1"CKLE. 2. . [from prick.) Small ſharp 
point, like that of a'brier. 

The prickles of trees are à kind of excreſcence z 
the plants that have prickles, are black and white, 
thoſe have it in the bough; the that have 
prickles in the leaf, are holly and juniper; nettles 

alſo have a ſmall venomous prichle. Bacon. 

An herb growing in the water, called lincoſtis, 
is full of prick/cs : this putteth forth another ſmall 
herb out of the leaf, imputed to moiſture gathered 
between the prichles. Bacon. 
A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his 

fall, the prickles ran into his feet. L'Eftrange. 
The man who laugh'd but once to ſee an afs 
Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again, to ſee a jury chaw 

The I os rickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 
f flower's divine, where er it grows, 
Neglect the prickies, and aſſume the roſe. Watts. 


Pal” kTIX Ess. 
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"Pay CxLINESS, nm %. {from prickly.] 101 er 


neſs of ſharp points. 
 ParexLiouss..n./..[ prick and louſe.]- A 


word of contempt 9 taylor. Alow, 


In contempt called ber huſband Friebe. EEK. 
Pai” CKSONGs 2. / [ prick and ſong.) Song 
ſet ro oleh, . 72 . 
W rod e N and” Yulier. 


Pzr'cxLy. 15 {from prick:] ] Toll of 
ſharp points\ ' 

kB oaks, wil be leſs Srichly and more ads, 

11 the'fads have their tops proces UN upon Oe. 


192 I no more 
Shall ſee you browzings on the mountain's bo. 
The prickly ſhrubs. Dry 
Haw 413 the humble ſwain deteſt a 
His prickly beird, and Bairy breaft ! Sevift's Miſe. 
Prr'CKMADAM. hel. 1 een of houſe- 
leek. | | | 
Pri cKPUNCH. 1 . RO 
Prickpunch is 3 piece of fel, ohh a 
round point at one end, to prick a round mark in 
cold iron. Moon. 


Parckwoob. 2. / leuonymus.] A tree. 


Ainſworth, 
Pains / [pper-or pnyd, Saxon]! 
1. Inordinate and eng . — 
Peep through — part o . Shak. Henry VIII. 
| Pride hath no other glaſs + 
To ſhew itſelf, but pride; for ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. Sha. | 
They. underg sg 
This annual humbling certain number'd days, 
To daſh their pride and joy for man ſeduc' d. Milt, 
Vain aims, inordinate defires, 5 
Blown up with high conceits engend' ring * 
Milton. 
2. Inſolence; rude treatment of qtherd ; 3 
inſolent exultation. | 
That witch 
Hath wrought this helliſh miſchief unawares ; 
That hardly we eſcap'd the pride © of France. Shak. 
Wantonneſs and pride 
| Raiſe out of friendſhip, hoſtile deeds in peace. Ab. 
3. Dignity of manner; loftineſs of air. 
4. Generous elation of heart. 
The honeſt pride of conſcious virtue. 
5. Elevation; dignity. 
A falcon, tow'ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a mouſing owl hawkt at and kill'd. Shak. 
6. Ornament; ſhow ; decoration. -- 
Whole lofty trees, yelad with ſummer's pride, 
Did ſpread fo broad, that heaven' s light did hide. 


1 


Joni b. 


Spenſer. 
Sfmalleſt lineaments exact, 

In all the liveries deck'd of ſummer's pride. Milt. 
Be his this ſword, 


Whoſe ivory ſheath, inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer's fide. Ts 
7. Splendour; oſtentation. 
In this array the war of either fide, i 
Through Athens paſs'd with-military pride. Dryd. 
2. The ſtate of e a female beaſt ſolicitin g 
the male, 
It is impoſſible you ſhould 1 ſee this, 


Were they as ſalt as wolves in pride. Shakeſpeare. | 


To PRIDE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
make proud; to rate himſelf high, It 


is only uſed with the reciprocal pro- 
- noun, 


He could bans made the moſt deformed beggar 
as rich, as thoſe who moft pride themſelves in 
their wealth. Covern. of the Tongue. 

This btte ovens” hardwazeman turns ipto | 


word. 1 
A taylor and bis wife e the woman | 
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kingdom, priding bimſeif as the cauſe of them. 
Pun. nm . I ſoppoſe an gld' name of | 


* 
Lop popler and fallow; elme, tnaple and prie, 
Wel ſa 


PRE for proof. . Spenſer. 
PI ER. u. Abo pry-] One who en- 
quires too narrowly. | 


PRIEST. mu . {ppeore, Saxon; 1 


French. 


1; One Who officiates in ſacred offices, 
I'll to the vicar, * 
Bring you the maid, youhull ot iek's Srigf. 
- | Shak . 
The high prieſt ſhall not uncover his head. Lev. 
Our practice of ſinging differs from the practice 
of David, the „ and Levites. Peacbam. 
4 „These Pray 78.1 thy prieſt. before thee bring. Mil. | 
. One of the ſecond order in the hierar- 
| 1 above a deacon, below a biſhop. 
There were no priefs and an i492 ot in oppoſi- 
tion to one another, and therefore there could be no 
ſchiſm. Leſley. 
No neighhours, but a few poor ſimple clowns, 
Honeſt and true, with a well- meaning prieſt. Rowe. 
Curanius is a holy prief, full of the ſpirit of the 


goſpel, watching, labouring, and praying for a poor | 
| Law. 


country village. 

Pr1EsTCRAFT: #. ＋ [pricf and craft. | 
Religious frauds; management of wick- 
ed prieſts to gain power. _. 

Puzzle has half a dozen common-place topicks ; 
though the debate be about Doway, his diſcourfe 
runs upon bigotry and r ee 
From eri craft happily ſet free, | 
Lo! ev'ry faniſh'd ſon returns to thee. Pope. 
Pert'sTEss. 2. J [from prieft.] A wo- 


man who officiated in heathen rites. 


Then too, our mighty fire, thou ſtood' ſt At 


arm' d, 
When thy rapt ſoul the lovely 5 charm d, 
That Roche s high founder . % Addiſon. | 
Theſe two, being the ſons of a lady who was 
Priefteſs to Juno, drew their en chariot to the 
temple, | Spectator. 
She as prieſteſs knows. the rites 
Wberein the god of earth delights. Swift's Miſcel. 
Tb' inferior priefte 45 at her altar's ſide, 
Trembling, begins The rites of pride. Pope. 
 Pr1e'sTHOOD, x. J. .[from prieſt.) 
1. The office and character of a prieſt. 
fleroboam is reproved, becauſe he took the 
Prieſthood from the tribe of Levi. MWhitgifte« 
The priefbood hath in all nations, and all reli- 
gions, been held highly venerable. Atterb 
The ſtate of parents is a holy ſtate, in wm 
gree like that of the pricftbood, and calls upon 
them to bleſs their children with their prayers and 
ſacrifices to God. Las. 
2. The order of men ſet apart for holy 
offices. 


bs pretends, that I have fallen 2 7 
3. The ſecond order of the hierarchy. 


See PRIEST. 


PRIETSsTLINESs. x. 77 [from prieftly. ] The 
appearance or manner of a prieſt. ' 


PriEg'STLY. adj. | from price.] Becom- 


ing a prieſt; ſacerdotal ; belonging to | 


a prieſt, 
In the Jewiſh church, none that was blind or 


lame was capable of the prieſtly office. Scuth s Serme | 


How can inceſt ſuit with holineſs, 
Or prieftly orders with a princely ſtate ? Drives. 
Pr1ESTRIDDEN. adj. | prieft and ridden.] 
Managed or governed by prieſts, 


Such a cant of Es and perſecution, 


and Vein friefridden. 


Soft. 


2. Original; firſt. 


91 
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Ane the Gehe . e ee Gente, 


1 eee. Faro. . % [A cant word 2 dense 


| 


from cattle, dil fummer to Be. e. | . 


from prick: as, he pricks up, he is pert ; 
or from prickeared, an epithet of re- 
proach beſtowed upon the preſbyterian 
teachers.] A pert, conceited, ſaucy, 
pragmatical little. fellow. 

The little man concluded, with calling mon- 
ſieur Meſnager an inſignificant prig. Spetator. 

There have I ſeen ſome — tt 
To ſhew his parts, beſtride a twig. 's Miſceh. 


Parz. 5. /. ard A Bart r torbor. 


5 


Ainſworth, 
Par. adj {by contraction from primi- 


„tive. ] Formal; preciſe; affectedly n 


| 


A ball of new-dropt horſe's dung, 
8 with ro in the 23 
al e pippin, plump and prim 
See, brother, Te ve 45 m. Swift's Miſeet. 

2 P&1M.. wv. a. [from the adjeftive.] To 
deck up preciſely ; to form to an af- 
feed nicety. 

Par MACY. 3. / [ primatie, n Fr. 
primatus, Latin. The chief eceleſiaſti- 
cal ſtation. 41 

When he had now the 8 in bis own 
hand, he thought he ſhould be to blame if he did 
not apply rene... Clarendon. 

PrI'MAGE. n./." The freight, of a ſhip. 

Ainſeuorib. 

Prr MAL. ach. grinur, Lat.] Firſt. A 

word not in uſe, but very e N 


— 


—— 4 


for poetry. 
TOY * th been taught us from the dae late, 
That he, which i is, was wiſh" d, 5 he were. 
Sbabeſpeare. 


oh! my offence is rank, it ſmells to heav'n, . 
It hach the 
PrxY MARILY. adv, | from primary.) Ori- 


En ly ; in the erſt intention; ; in the 
lace. .- 

evers, where the hewe 

— 1 unto the wrifts. Brown's Vulgar Er. 


ble of the wedding ſupper to this ſpiritual banquet 


of the goſpel, if it does not primarily, and in its 


firſt deſign, intend it; yet certainly it may, with 
greater advantage of reſemblance, be applied to it, 
than to any other duty. b South's Sermons. 


The ſtate of being fir 
tion. 


That which is peculiar, muſt be taken from the 
pPrimarinęſs and ne of wy perception. 
N. 


PRIMARY. adj. { primarius, Latin. 
1. Firſt in intention. 
The figurative notation of this word, and not 
the primary or literal, belongs to this place. 


in act or inten- 


Before chat ies there was neither Pri- 
mary matter to be informed, nor form to inform, 
nor any being but the eternal. 


tion, was made to be of a diffuſive nature, to 
ſpread and extend itſeif. Pearſon. 


too. | Burnet. 
Theſe I call original or primary qualities of body, 


extenſion, figure, and motion. 


3. Firſt in dignity; chief; principal. 


Locke. 


As the fix primary planets Teyolve about him, 
| fo the ſecendary ones are moved about them in the 


ſame ſeſquialteral proportion of their periodical 
| Sate to their orbs. | * Bentley. 


PRIN ATE. 


primal, eldeſt curſe upon t. »hakeſpeare, 


rarity folfereth, We . 
Theſe. conſiderations ſo exactly ſuiting the para- 


PxIMARINESS. 2. / To primary. ] 


. —— — 


Hammond. 


Raleigh. [ 
The church of Chtiſt, in its primary inſtitu- 


When the ruins both primary and ſecondary- 
were ſettled, the waters of the abyis began to ſettle 


which produce ſimple ideas im us, wiz. folidity, 


Irrer 
ps ' 


ext 


PRIMATE. nm J [ 


Latin.} The chief eccleſiaſtick. 


. We hows earn from the pradent pen of our moſt | 


revere eminent as well for promoting un- 
.  Holyday. 


. ptr as earning · 


When the power of of ithe church was firſt efta- 


bed the archbiſhops of Canterbury and. York | 
had then no preheminence one over the other z | 


tte former being primare over the ſouthern, as the 

latter was over the northern parts. Ayliffe. 
I be late and t primate, and the lord arch- 
- biſftop of Dublin, 2 lefe memorials of their 
*. 


J bounty. | Swift. 
Pai MATESHIP. /. [from primare.] 
The dignity or office of a primate. 
Paime. . / 5 Latin.] 
1. The firſt part of the day; the dawn; 
the morning. 
His larum bell might loud and wide be heard 
When cauſe requir d, but never out of time, 
Early and late it rung at evening and at prime. Spenſ. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the iin 
morn 
With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy tber 
While day ariſes, that ſweer hour of prime. Milton. 


2. The beginning ; the early days. 
Quickly ſundry arts mechanical were found out 
in the very prime of the world. Hooker. 
Nature here wanton'd as in her prime. Milton. 


The beſt part. 
Ove no more to ev'ry gueſt, 
Th he's able to digeſt; 
Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time. Swift. 


4. The ſpring of life; the height of 


health, ſtrength, or beauty. 

Make hafte, ſweet love, whillt it is prime, 
For none can call again the paſſed time. 

Will the yet debaſe her eyes on me, 
That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 
And made her widow to a woful bed? Shakeſp. 

Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happineſs and prime can happy call. Shakeſp. 

Likelieft ſhe ſeem d to Ceres in her prime. Milt. 

Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 
Of youth, her lord expir'd before his time. Dryd. 

No poet ever ſweetly ſung, 
Unleſs he were, like Phebus, young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, 
Unleſs, like Venus, in her primes 
5. Spring. 

Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime, 
And ſummer, though it be lets gay, 

Yet is not look'd on as a time 
Of declination or decay. 

The poet and his theme in ſpite of time, 
For ever young enjoys an endleſs prime. Granville. 

Nought treads ſo filent as the foot of time: 
Hence we miſtake our autumn for our prime. Youngs 

6. The height of perfection. 

The plants which now appear in the moſt 
different ſeaſons, would have been all in prime, 
and flouriſhing together at the ſame time. ¶ codu. 
The firſt canonical hour. Ainſavorth. 

8. The firſt part; the beginning: as, e 
prime of the moon. 

PRIME. adj. | primus, Latin. ] 

1. Early; blooming. 

His ſtarry helm unbuckl'd, mex d him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. 

2. Principal; firſt rate. 

Divers of prime quality, in ſeveral counties, were, 

ſor refuſing to pay the ſame, committed to priſon. 


Clarendon. 
Nor can I think, that God will ſo deſtroy 


* 


| Swift. 


Waller. 


Us his prime creatures dignify'd fo high. Milton. 


Humility and reſignation are our prime virtues, 
Dryden. 
3. Firſt ; original. 
We ſmother'd 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation 4 er ſhe fram' d. Shak. 


* TTC ˙³ I er ERR Oye A RET or rb ray ey 


A. . | 


af, Br. Prima, * 


1 


| 


Spenſer. | 


* 


4 


1. An office of the bleſſed Virgin. 


— 


2 


» Moths being God to be the ruler oh 
his peoples age belonged 
to or the prime fathers,” Locke. 


4: Resale. It may, in this loofe- -fenſe, | 
perhaps Ty though ſcarcely with 
Fupri , a ſuperlative. 

Fr, Wi ud contented with n | 
Catharine our queen, before the prime? creature 

That's paragon'd i tht world. 

To PRIME. v. a. from the noun.] 

1. To put in the firſt n to put 
powder in the pan of a gun. 


1 


e 


| 


A. piſtol of about a foot in we primed 
with well-dried gunpow de. Boyle. 
Prime all your firelocks, faſten well the Rake 
- G 4 
His friendſhip was exactly tim'd, 0 
He ſhot before your foes were prim d. Swift, 


2. Primer, F rench, to n. Toh 
* ground on a 42 be painted. 8 

Par 7 adv. [from prime. 

1. Originally; primarily; in the firſt] 
place; in the firſt intention. 

Words ſignify not immediately and primely things | 
themſelves, but the conceptions of the mind about 
them. Sth. 

2. Excellently ; ſupremely well. A 1928 
| ſenſe. 

Pai'mMENess, 2. /. [from prime. ] 

1. The ſtate of being firſt, 

2. Excellence. 


[Par MER. adj. [ primarius, Latin. ] Firft; 
\ original. Not in uſe. 

| As when * primer church her councils pleas; 
| to cal 
Great Britain' 8 biſhops there were not the leaſſof 
Iyfons | 


Par mM, wy | | 


Another prayer to her is not only in the 
manual, but in the primer or office of the bleſſed 
Virgin. 

Primarius, Latin.) A ſmall prayer 
book in which children are taught to 
read, ſo named from the Romiſh book 


of devotions ; ; an elementary book. 

The Lord's prayer, the creed and ten command- 
ments he ſhould learn by heart, not by reading 
them himſelf in his 1 but by ſomebody s 
repeating them 21 e can read. Loc le. 

PRIME RO. n. /. [Spaniſh.] A game 
at cards. 
* left him at primero 
With the duke of Suffolk, "Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
PRIME V L. adj. | primavus, Latin. ] 
PRIME vous. Original; ſuch as was 
at firſt. | 
8 Immortal dove, 
Thou with almighty energy didſt move 
On the wild waves, incumbent didſt diſplay 
Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. Blackm. 
All the parts of this great fa f brick change: 
Quit their old ſtations and primeval frame, 
And loſe their ſhape, their eſſence, and their name. 
Prior. 
PaIMI TIAL. adj. | primitius, primitiæ, 
Lat.] Being of we firſt production. 
Ainſworth. 


| | PRIMITIVE. mh: [ primitif), Fr, primi- 


tivus, Latin. ] 


] 1. Ancient; original ; eſtabliſhed from 


the beginning. 

The ſcripture is of ſovereign authority, and for 
itſelf worthy of all acceptation. The latter, namely 
the voice and teſtimony of the primitive church, is 
a miniſterial, and ſubordinate rule and guide, to 
preſerve and direct us, in the right underſtanding 


of the ſcriptures, White. 


wn ape 


Stilling fleet. | 


. = u {government of + þ. 
1 | 5 int 2 8 5 
* a . 
bf the world 2 and —— tive 
form of it. 


The doctrine of 
an eſtate of tem after this 
life, was not known in the primitive church, nor 
can eee ic ors; Twllorſon, 
2. Formal; affeaedly ſolemn. ;- i imitating 
the ſuppoſed gravity of — 
3. Original; primary; not ative: 
28, in grammar, 4 primitive verb. 
Our prirmtiwe great fire, to meet 
His godlike gueſt, walks forth. . 7 — 


Pri MITIVELY. adw. {from primitive. ] 
1. Originally; at firſt. 


12 


2 


Solemnities and cetemonies, "primichuely en- 
Joined, were afterward omitted, the occaſion coaſ- 
ing. | Browns 


2. Primarily; not derivatively. 
3. According to the original rule; accord. 
ing to ancient practice. 


he pureſt and moſt primitively abend church 
in the world was laid in the duſt. South, © 


PRC MITIVENESS, #. / [from primitive, ] 
State of being original ; antiquity ; con- 
formity to antiq 


( Pxi'MxEss. =. [7 180 frim.] Affected & 


niceneſs or formality. 

PRIMOGE'NIAL» primi genius, Lat. 
it ſhould therefore have been written 

igt, 


Firſtborn ; original; pri- 
mary; ee clementat. | er 


The r light at firſt was diffuſed over 
the face of unfaſhioned chaos. Glanville, 


It is not eaſy to diſcern, among many differing 

- ſubſtances obtained from the ſame matter, what 
primegenial and fimple bodies convened together 

compole it, Boyle. 

The firſt or primogenial earth, which roſe out of 
the chaos, was fry ax the preſent earth. Burnet. 

PRIMOGE NITURE. #. J. | primogeniture, 
French; from primo genitus, Latin. ] 
Seniority ; ; elderſhip; ſtate of being 
firſtborn. 

Becauſe the ſcripture affordeth che * of 
order unto Sem, we cannot from henge infer his 
primogenitures Brown. 

The firſt provoker has, by his ſeniority and Primo- 

geniture, a double portion of the guilt. 

the Tongus. 


Government 

PRIMORDIAL, adj. | primordial, French; 
primordium, Latin.) Original; exiſting 
from the beginning. 

Salts may be either tranſmuted or otherwiſe pro- 
duced, and ſo may not be primordial and immutable 
beings. | Boyle. 

PRIMORDIAL. of [from the adjective.] 
Origin; firſt principal. 


The octwerdiala of the world are not mechani- 
cal, but ſpermatical and vital. More. 


Px1MO'RDIAN. 2. / A ſpecies of plum. 
PRIMORDIATE. adj. [from primerdium, 
Latin. J Original; exiſting from the 
firſt, | | 
Not every thing chymiſts will call ſalt, talker 


or ſpirit, that needs always be a primordiate and 
ingenerable body. Boyle. 


PRIMROSE. 2. /< [ primula weris, Latin. 1 


1. A flower that appears early in the year. 
Pale primroſes, 
That FA unmarried ere they can behold | 
Bright Phebus in his ſtrength. Shak. Winter's T. * 
| There followeth, for the latter part of January, 
primroſes, anemonies, the early tulip. Bacon's Ea ays- 


2. Primrofs 
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2. Primrofe is uſed by Shakeſpeare for gay 
bor flowery. 


„ had thought to have tet in Tome of all pro- 
Sent, that, go the ff wy'to the 


= ya * 


w * 
. 


* -honfire. © * 1 Fe | Shakeſpeare. 
PRINCE. a. /. ¶ prince, French 3j primceps, 
b Lan $56 he nnd menen 

a chief fuer 


1. A ſovereigu; m——_ ee 
Cecleſtial! whether 1 = thrones,.or nam'd 
Of them the higheſt 3 for ſue hape may It 
* Prince above princes. | © Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Poorces come to be uſed by #' rinces, only 
upon neceſſity of providing for their d ences Temple. 
Eau founded a diſtin people and government, 
and was himfelf a diffin& prince over them. Locke. 
The ſucceffion of crowns, in ſeveral. countries, 

| it on different heads, and he comes, by 
| Cucceſfion, to be à prince in one place, who would 
be a ſubject in another. | Loctite. 
Had we no hiftories of the Roman emperors, but 
on their money, we ſhould take them for moſt vir- 
tuous Princes. / n * Addi ſon 

Our tottering ſtate {till diſtracted ſtands, 

While — threatens, and while this com- 
mands. Pope. 


2. A ſovereign of rank next to kings: 
3. 


, 


harſh, becauſe we have the word Prin- 


ceſs. 


| ſex for her princely virtues» Camden. 
God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
towards the cloſe of her reigh, to give a check to 
that ſacrilege. n ene 
4. The ſon of a king; in England o 
the eldeſt ſon. Popularly the eldeſt ſon 
of him that reigns. under any denomi- 
nation is called a prince, as the ſon of 
the duke of Bavaria is called the electo- 
r prota oggtntee; DIR 
A prince of gi olga and beavny, 9 
up in blood is naughty father. 
* forbid, that ſuch a ſcratch ſhould drive 


The prince of Wales from ſuch a field as this. Shak. |) 


5 The chief of any of men. 11 
To uſe the words of the prince of le ning here- 
upo Sin ſhallow and ſmall boats, they ide 
over the face of the Virgilian ſea. Peac bam. 
To PRINCE. v. 2. 
to take ſtate. 3 
Nature prompts them, Da 
In fimple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
PIN CEDOM. 2. J. [from prince.] The 
rank, eſtate, or power of the prince; 
ſovereign tx. — n 
Next Archigald, who, for his proud diſdain, 
Depoſed was from princedem ſovereign. _ Spenſer. 
Under thee, as head ſupreme, _ 
"Thrones, princedoms, pow'rs, dominions, I reduce. 
| Milton 
Pr1"NCELIKE. adj. | prince and lite.] Be- 
coming a prince. 1 4 
The wrongs he did me were nothing princelikes 


„ 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Pz1"NCELINESS: #. J. [from princely.]' 
The fate, . manner, or dignity of a, 
prince. | ; 

Px1'NCELY, adj. [ from prince] 
1. Having the appearance of one high 
born. 7 e 

In war, was never lion rag'd more fierce, 
In peace, was nevet gentle lamb more mild, 

Than was that young and princely gentleman. Shak. 

Many townes of princely youths he level'd with 

the ground. Cbapman. 
2. Having the rank of princess. 
Meaning only to do honour to their 
birth, they flew among them all. 019 


» * 


princely 
Sidney, 5 


* 


bf ſhape may ſeem |. 


Ruler of whatever ſex. This uſe ſeems | 


Queen Elizabeth, a 1 admirible aboye ber | 


d only | 


To play the prince ; | 


© 


Bee oppoſite all planets of good luck 


Jo fled. the dame, and o'er. the ocean bore_ 
+ Her princely burthen to the Gallick more. Waller. 


-» 


3. Becoming a prince; royal; grand; 

auguſt. ator. 1 ; 189 * : 
V5 that but now refus'd moſt princely gifts, 

Am bound to beg of my lord general. Shak - 


iltons 


Day counſel in his face yet ſhone- 


Born to command, your princely virtues flept . 
Like humble David's, while 1 the flock. he kept. 
Pxi"nceLY, adv. [from prence.] In a 
princelike manner. nn 
PIN CES-TEZAT HER. 2. . The herb ama- 
ranth. . Ainſwortb. 


 Pri'ncess. 2.55 [ princefſe, French.] ; 
1. A fovereign lady; a woman having 
ſovereign command. | 


A deathleſs name, thine ſhall fot ever live. Granville. 
Under ſo excellent a princeſs as the preſent queen, 
we ſuppoſe a family ftriftly regulated. 
2. A ſovereign lady of rank, next to that 
3. The daughter of a king. 
'Here the bracelet of the trueft princeſs 
That ever ſwore her faith. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
4. The wife of a prince: as, he princeſs 
„ | 
PRUNCIPAL. 
. cipalis, Latin. | 
1. Princely. A ſenſe found only in Spenſer. 
A lativiſm. | 
.. . Suſpicion of friend, nor fear of foe, _ 
That hazarded his health, had he at all! 
But walk'd at will, and wandred to and fro, 
In che pride of his freedom principal. 
2. Chief; of the firſt rate; capital; eſſen- 
tial; important; conſiderable. | 
This latter is ordered, partly and as touching 
Principal matters by none but precepts divine only; 


; Partly and as concerning things of inferior regard by 


2. One primarily or originally engaged; 
not an acceſſary or auxiliary. 
in the 


We were not principals, but auxiliaries 
y Ware, i : a. +4 3:53. Swift. | 
In judgment, ſome, perſons are preſent as princi- 


Pali, and others only as acceſſaries. 
3. A capital ſum placed out at intereſt. 
Thou wilt not only loſe the forfeiture, -. 

But, touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 

Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shakeſpeare. 

Taes muff be continued, becauſe we have no 
other means for paying off the principal. Swift. 
4. Preſident or governour. 
PIN CIT LIT I. a. J. [ principaulte, Fr.] 
. Sovereignty ; ſupreme power. 
Divine lady, who have, wrought ſuch miracles in 
me, as to make a prince none of the baſeſt, to 


" W x 


4s 


, 
| 
Ak why God's anointed he revil'd; . | | 
A king and princeſs dead. Dryden. | 
Princeſs ador'd and loy'd, if verſe can give 


Soift. | 


adj. | Sen Fr. . . 


Spenſer . | 


 Ayiije. | 


» 4.4 
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U 
her z if not divine, 


- 


ben Speak the truth by 


„ eee 

| ws | e thy beauteous Incl daughter. Shak. | Sov reigu to all the creatures on the earth. Shakeſp. 
I The princely hierarch left his pow 'rs to ſeize Niſroch of princjpalities the prime. Millan. 
" Poſſeflion of the garden. + Milton. 3. The country which gives title to a 
I expreſſed her command prince: as, ibe principality of Wales. 
To mighty lords and princely dames. Waller. To the boy Cæſar ſend this grialed head, 


And he will fill thy withes to the brim 
, With principalities. 0 Shakeſps Ant. and Cleopatra. 
. The bittle proncipa/ity. of Epire was invincible by 
the whole power of the Turks. Temple: Miſcellan. 
4. Superiority ; predominance. 
In the chief ur a pr _— — 1 the 
incipality and exceſs over earth. Dighy on Bodies. 
Pi an ay be effective of . bleſſings, 
then this is much more, as having the prerogative 
and principality above every thing elſe” Taylor. 
ParNetralLx. adv. [from principal. 
Chiefly; above all; above tbe reſt. 
If the miniſter of divine offices ſhall take upon 
him that holy calling for covetous or ambitious 
ends, or ſhall not deſign the glory of God princi- 
pally, he polluteth his heart. f Taylor. 
They wholly miſtake the nature of criticiſm, 
who think its buſineſs is principally to find fault. 
The reſiſtance of water ariſes principally from 
the vis inerti of its matter, and by conſequence, 
if the heavens were zg denſe as water, they would 
not have much leſs reſiſtance than water. Newton, 
What I principally inſiſt on, is due execution. 
Sqvift. 
PRITNCITALN ESS. 2. . [from'principal.} 
The ſtate of being principal or chief. 
PAIN CIPIATION. 2. /. [from principium, 
Lat.] Analyſis into conſtituent or ele- 
mental parts. A word not received. 
The ſeparating of any metal into its original or 
element, we will call principiation. Bacon. 
PRCNCIPLE. 2. /. | principium, Latin; 
principe, French. ] 
1. Element; conſtituent part; primordial 
ſubſtance. | 
Modern ; philoſophers ſuppoſe matter to be one 
ſimple principle, or ſolid, extenſion diverſified by its 


p 


. 
; 


various ſhapes. _ | Watts. 
2. Original cauſe. | $ 
Some few, ' whoſe lamp ſhone brighter, have 


been led, ; 
From cauſe to cauſe to nature's ſecret head, 
And found that one firſt principle be. Dryden. 


* 


, ordinances as welt human as divine. . | Hooker | | 7 . 

Can you remember any of the principal evils that | - — 20 pers - ee on — oy 3 

| he laid to the charge of women? Shakeſpeare. | yr on 5 TL | 4 k Gr 1 Coo / 

PRINCIPAL. #./. from the adjective.] 3. Being productive of other being ope- 

1. 10. A chief; not a ſecond, FP : 

| econds in factions do- many times, when the ot as 1 . | 

' 3 ns go, Many | The principle, and will 

faction ſubdivideth, prove principals. Bacon. be employed one way or other. Pies Tiltorfur. 


4. Fundamental truth; original poſtulate 
firſt poſition from which others are de- 
duced. 

Touching the law of reaſon, there-are'in it ſome 
things which ſtand as principles univerſally agreed 
upon; and out of thoſe principles, which are in 
themſelves evident, the greateſt moral duties we 
owe towards God or man, may, without any great 
difficulty, be concluded. Heooter. 

Such kind of notions as are general to mankind, 
and not confined to any particular ſect, or nation, 
or time, are uſually ſtyled common notions, ſeminal 

+ principles ; and lex nata, by the Roman orator. Milt. 
All of them may be called principles, when 

compared with a thouſand other judgments, which 

we form under the regulation of theſe primary 

'} propofitions. 1 atts's Logicks 


* | 


* 


|, think all princjpalities baſe, in reſpect of the ſheep- | 5. Ground of action; motive. 

+ hook. 5 „ Sidney. Farewel, young lords; theſe warlike inciples 

Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of | Do not throw from you. hakeſpeare. 
to king; all other abſolute power. of principality he || As no principle of vanity led me firſt to write 
Bad. 5 er e en} ' It, > h leſs does any ſuch-motive induce me 
ip * ö 24 11, Spenſer. } it, ſo much le y de me 
24 Prince; one inveſted with {overtignty. now 0 publiſh it. Wakes 

» 15 ky 


There 


_— ©. ar” 


""PRA1 
hs is or al ina 


| 9 were there not ſome common 
- ation, working equally with all men. 


6. Tenet on which 8 is founded. 


If yet 1 can ſubdue thoſe e 
Of faith, of honour. on's * 
A feather 2 fram another's head, 
Extracts his brain, and principle is ers Pope. 
All kinds of diſhone pretences to 
an honeſt principle of mind, ſo all | kinds of of pride 
deſtroy our pretences to an humble ſpirit. Law. 
oO Par xCiPLE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To eſtabliſh or fix in any tenet; to im- 


preſs with any tenet good or ill. 
Wiſeſt and beſt men full oft beguil'd, 
With goodneſs 3 not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 
Are drawn to wear out miſerable days. Milton. 
It is the concern of his majeſty, and the peace of 
his government, that the youth be principled with 
a thorough 8 of the juſtneis of the old 
Eking's cauſe. South. 
There are ſo many young perſons, upon the well 
and ill principling of whom next under God, de- 
pends the happineſs or miſery of this church and 


a. 


Kate, South. 
Governors ſhould be well principled and good- | 
natured. 'Eftrange. | 
Mien have been incipled \ with an opinion, that 
they muſt not conſult reaſon in things of religion. | 


? Locke. | 
Let an enthuſiaſt be principled, that he or his | 


teacher is inſpired, and you in vain bri the 
evidence of clear reaſons againſt his doctrine. Locke, 
He ſeems a ſettled and prin _ philoſopher, 
thanking fortune for the tranquillity he has by her 
__  averhion. Pope. 
2. To eſtabliſh firmly in the mind. 
The promiſcuous reading of the bible is far frem 
being of any advantage to children, either for the 
perfecting their reading, or principling their reli- 
gion. Locke. 


Tarpon: | x. /. [from print or prim| 


PRI NCox. cock ; perhaps præcox or 
precoguum ingenium, Latin.] A cox- 
comb; a conceited perſon ; a pert young 
rogue. A ludicrous word. Obſolete. 

You ate a-ſaucy boy; 
his trick may chance to ſcathe you I know What ; 
ou muſt contrary me! you are a princox, go. 


Shakeſpeare. 
To PaIxx. v. n. [pr pronken, Dutch.] To 
prank ; to deck for ſhow. It is the 


diminutive of frank, 
Hold a good wager ſhe was every day longer 
prinking in the glaſs than you was. Art of Tormenting. 
To PRINT. v. a. [imprimer, empreint, 
French. ] 


1. To mark by preſſing any thing upon 
another. 

On his fiery ſteed betimes he rode, 

That ſcarcely prints the turf on which he trod. | 

Dryden. 

2. To impreſs any thing, ſo as to leave 

its form. 

Perhaps ſome footſteps printed in the clay, 

Will to my love dire& your wand'ring way. Roſe. 

. To form by impreſſion. EE 

Your mother was moſt true to wedlock, prince, 

For ſhe did print your royal father off, 


Conceiving you. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Ye ſhall not make any cuttings in your fleſh 


for the dead, nor print any marks upon you. Lev. 


His royal bounty brought its own reward; 
And in their minds fo deep did print the ſenſe, 
That if their ruins ſadly they regard, 


"Tis but with fear. Dryden. 


To impreſs words or make books, not 


by the pen, but the preſs. 
This nonſenſe got in by + a miſtake of the ſtage 


Paint. n. / [empreinte; French. 


| 5. The form, ſize, arrangement, or other 


4 


To PRINT. D. i, | 
1. To uſe the art of t 


paper 
2. To publiſh a book. 


STIL 
lors, whs ped Fm . . 


. it probable; that 2 $ jumble o 
printing letter ſhould often fall into a me 
which bod Ramp on paper « coherent dle 
ce. 
As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, pictures of animals] 
- Jhould be got him, wien the Printed names to 
them. Locke. 


8 „ 
Thou haſt cauſed printing to 8 $I con- 
trary to the king, his crown, and wry built a 


per-mall. Shakeſpeare. | 


From the moment he prints, he muſt expect 
to hear no more truth. Pope. 


1. Mark or form made by 1 impreſſion. 
Some more time 

Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out. Shak. 
Ahhorred 


ſlave, 
Which any print of goodneſs wilt not take, 
Being capa 


of all lll . e i Ton 
Attend the foot, ous 
That leaves the print of blood where'er it walks, 
Vp they toſt the ſand, 


Behind — Chapman's Iliad. 
Our life ſo faſt away doth flide, | 
As doth an hungry eagle through the wind ; 
Or as a ſhip tranſported with the tide, | 
Which in their paſſage leave no print behind. Dav. 
My life is but a wind, 
Which paſſeth by, and leaves no print behind. 


O'er the ſmooth enamel! N green, 
Where no mw of ſtep hath been. Milton. 
While the heav'n, by the ſun's team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 
And all the ſpangled hoſt keep watch. Milton, 
Before the lion's den appeared the footſteps of 
many that had gone in, but no prints of a 
ever came out. 
Winds, bear me to ſome barren iſland, 


| Where print of human feet was never ſeen. Dryd. | 


From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing ſteps appear. Dryden. 
If they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated 
exerciſe of the ſenſes or reflection, the print wears 
out. Locke. 
2. That which being impreſſed leaves its 
form; as, a butter print. 
Pictures cut in wood or Of r to be 
impreſſed on paper. It is uſual to ſay 
wooden prints and copper plats; 
4. Picture made by impreſſion. 
From my breaſt J cannot tear 
The paſſion, which from thence did grow; 
Nor yet out of my fancy raſe 
The print of that ſuppoſed face. Waller. 
The prints, which we fee of antiquities, may 
contribute to form our genius, and to give us great 


ideas. Dryden. 


by little draughts and prints made of them. Locke. 


qualities of the types uſed.in printing 
books. 
To refreſh the former biotz, 


She read her maker in a falrer print. Dryden. 


6. The ſtate of Eu. publiſhed by the | 


printer. 


T love a ballad in \ prints or a life. Shakeſpeares 
It is ſo rare to ſee | 
Ought that belongs to young nobility 
In print, that we, muſt praiſe. Suckli ing · 


His natural antipathy to a man who endeavours 
+ to ſignalize his parts in the world, has hindered 
many perſons from waking their gn in 


Sbalepeare. | 
wo veg nor wheels Print was in the mould 


Sandys. | 


Words ſtanding for things, ſhould be exprelled | 


that | 
out b. N 


7. Sin gle eee 


8. Formal method, A low word. 


4 


ug 1 = 1 
7 e 


The 22 — chriſtian church are ante 
1. for Tale; 2A paper 


ſomething leſs than a pamphlet. 
The print, about three after, were filled 


with the ſame Addi 
The publick had did before, that they wor del, 

and they were, at great pains to purchaſe room in 

FF. 


Pope. 
e will the emperor treat, * 
Or do the prints and papers lic ? Pope. 


Lay his head ſometimes higher, ſometi mes 
lower, that he may not feel every little change, who 
is not deſigned to have N maid lay all things in 
print, and tuck him in warm. . - | Leckes 
Par'xTER. . . [from print. 

1. One that prints books. 

I find, at reading all over, to deliver to the 
printer, in that which' 1 ought.t6 have dene to 

comply with my defign, I am . very ſhort. 
e Di 

To buy books, only becauſe they were * NU 
by an eminent printer, is much us if a man ſhould 
buy cloaths that did not fit him, only becauſe made 


by fome famous taylor. Pete. 
See, the printers boy below ; | 
Ye hawkers all, your voices lift. Swift. 


2. One that ſtains linen with figures. 
PaI'xTLEsSsS. adj, [from print.] That 
which leaves no impreſſion, 

Ye elves, 
And ye, that on the ſands with printleſs foot 


Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune. "Shatgp. Tempeſt. 
Whilſt from off the waters fleet, 


Thus I ſet my printleſs feet, 
Oer the cowllip's velvet head, | 
That bends not as I tread, Milos, 
PRIOR. ag { prier, Latin, ] Former; 
being before ſomething elſe 5" amtece- 


dent ; anterior. 

Whenever tempted to do or Aw any thing 
contrary to the duties we are enjoined, let us re- 
fleQt that we have a prior and ſuperior b ts 
the commands 7 Chriſt. Rogers. 
PRIOR. 2. J. [ prieur, French.] 

1. The head of a convent of monks, in- 
ferior in dignity to an abbot. 

Neither the; nor any other, beſides the pris 

of the convent, knew any thing of his name. 

Addiſon's s Speftator, 

2. Prior is ſuch a perſon, as, in ſome 

churches, preſides over. others in the 

ſame churches, Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Pr1'oREss. z. ,. [from pe. af A lady 
ſuperior of a convent of nuns. 

When 2 have yew'd, you muſt not ſpeak with 


But in tha bes of the privreſs. , Shakeſpeare. 
The reeve, miller, and cook are diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, as much as the mincing, lady 
privreſs and the broad ſpeaking wife of Bath. 
Pr1o'riITY. 2. , [from prior, adjective.] 
1. The ſtate of being firſt; procegence 
in time. 
From fon to ſon of the lady, as they ode be in 
Priority of birth. Haywards 
Men ſtill affirm, that it Killeth at a iſtance, 
that it - poiſoneth by the eye, and by priority of 
viſion. Brawvne 
This obſervation may aſſiſt, in determining the 
diſpute concerning the 9 of Hemer and He- 


ſiod. roome . 
Though he oft reneu d the fight, | 

| And almoſt got priority of fight, _ | 
He nel er could overcome her quite. Swift. 


| £rints - 


2. Precedence in place, * _- 
anc. | RS 


| " 7 1 
Pa enen n. / 1 * The 
2 3 an 1 ** kia Ah 

he 1. f. from Kennen 4 

1. A convent; in diguſt) _ an adbey 
— Our abbies and our pri#ies thajl 

This expedition's charge. Shale 252. 
2. Prieries are the Churches hi 


2. To captivate; to enchain.” 


— 


from pin. ] 


T Pars % . 4. {from the noun, ] 


2 


ven 152 Priors in titulam. or by way of 
. 5 i rs Parergon. 
Pan Na e | 


i} Paton! BASR C7 . a 


. * : cuſtom 
OO prince .ch out. 0 very DArK | 
Taten wi Ta 20 wine at his price. | 


\Convel. 
PRISM. e 4 Tpri/me, French; ee 


is a glaſs 
equal and parallel triangular ends, and "vey on 
and well poliſhed fides, Which meet in three parallel 
lines, running from the three angles of one end, to 
the three angles of the other end. : Newt 
1 Here, awful Newton, che diſſolving. clouds 
Form, 2 on the ſun, thy ſhowery priſm. 5 
.. . Thomſon» 
adj. f prijmatique, French; 
ormed as a priſm. 
If the maſs of the earth was cubick, priſma-| - 
ict, or any other; angular figure, it would follow, | 


that one, too vaſt a part, would Wenne and 
another be dry. Der 


Falſe eloquence, Vke the priſmatick glaſs, 
Its gaudy colours {preads on ev'ry place; 
The face of nature we no more ſurvey, ; 
All glares alike, without diſtinction gays | Pope. 
RISMA"TICALLY-, adv, [from priſina- 

- 2ich.] In the form of a priſm. | 
- Take notice of the pleaſing variety of colours 
- -exhibited by the triangular iglaſs,” and demand 
hat addition or decrement of either ſalt, ſulphür, 
or mercury, befalls! the glaſs, by being priſmati- 
cally figured ; dnd yet it is knoun, that without 
Be ſhape, it would not afford thoſe colours as it 


Boyle. 
Pa: b, 15 x" body approaching | 
to the form of a 


priſm, 1 
PRI'SON. . FW. 1 French. 1 wy 
ſtrong hold in which * are con- 

' "fined;” a gaol. 85 
; e Bath common 2 1 
To Cordelia in the priſon. "nx "Wd | 
; For hoſe rebellious here their priv's ordain'd» 


Pate“ Nek. 4 


— 


I 


F Milton. 
I Vhickight dur ol IIS EI 


„Wen ee e eee „ 48 Þ 


The fatal bleſſing cane; from 


free, ” 
I ſtarve abroad, and loſe. the, 


iſon . 
t of Emily. D 
Dnkind ] can you, whem only 1 * | 294 | 
Set open to your ſlave the Heſſe door ? 
| The tyrant lus 
With pow'r imperial curbs the e winds, 
And foundin tempeſts i in dark priſons binds. Dryd. 
Be, that has his chains knocked off, and * 
Prien doors ſet open to him, is preſently at liberty. 


Dryden. * 


At his firſt coming to his little village, it was an 
Aiſagreeable to him as a priſon; and every day 
Conn Oy ee e eee retired a 


Lan. 


1. To empriſon; to ut up in n NEG 
. reſtrain from liberty. 


Culling their potent herbs and baleful PEE 
, as they ſung, would rake the BR 1 ſoul, 


a 


2. A: captive; one taken by the enemy; 


3. One ey an arreſt, 


Par SONHOUSE.'i#./. eng me 


9 


Pr1's0NMENT. . /. [from priſen.] Co 


PRISTINE. ad}. 
= ancient; origin , 


rallel ſuperficies of the, two priſms, if it ſuffered 
it loſt that geen by the contrary refraction of 
. priſtine conffitution, 


| PrI'THES.., 


Pai'vacy. . % 
1. State of being ſecret; ſecrecy. a 
1 
2. Retirement; retreat; place, intended 


3+ [ Privaute, 'French.] 
knowledge; great familiarity. Erivas |. 


pon horſeback; chirting 149% geht . [as 
'the n do with their, hands. . ta pas Sons | 
Px1's0nER, yr erg zench.] ] 
1. One who is. confined in hold. 


2 Den * 


"A" 3 prijonbars. 
, very Friday at 
gez di canmi, — wh is no _—_ than priſonba ſe 


* 6 . þ 


Caeſar's illereted tower, Wes 

To whoſe flint boſom my condemned lord 

Is doom'd a primer. 
The moſt pernicious infection, next the plague, | 

is the ſmell of the gail, „ ee 

long and cloſe, and naſtily Rafe: $4.re e Bacon. 
He that is tied with one ſlender ſtring, , ſuch 


as one reſolute ſtruggle would break, he is oe | 


will ity his 


only at hjs own. floth, and who 

dom ? ecay of. 1 E 
A priſoner is troubled, that he cannot go whi 

he would; and he that is at large is-troubled, that | 


he does not know whither to go. L'Eftrange. 


80 0 tas homeward I from her depart, 7 
y Having loſt the field, 198 
iſoner led away OA. beayy heart- 8 

2 ſucceeded an a pub victory for the 

© Engliſh, the taking of the 2 K Ocampo 
Priſener, with the loſs of few of the Engliſh. Baton, | 

le yielded on my word, 
And as my priv'zer, 1 reſtore his ford. Dryden: 


- Tribune, a guard to ſeize the enfipreſs Rraight," 
Secure her perſon pris ner to the ſtate, | ma 


which one is confined. 
en forbid to tell the ſecrets ef my 


ee. 


bakeſ 


* 
. 


finement : empriſonment; pier. 
May be he will not touch Young Arthur's life, 
But hold himfelf ſafe in hs priſonment. er. 
Niet Lat.] Furſt; 


Neil worth 


The n recolles 


| * Phils. | 
„This light being trajecled only through th 


e pa- | 
any change. by the xefraQtion of one ſuperficies, | . 
the other. ſuperficies, -and ſo, being reſtored to its 


became of 


0 che lame nature and 
condition as at firſt. ” Newton. 
A familiar corruption of. 
_pray thee, or 7 tray thee, which ſome of 
wes tragick unters have in re? 
uſed. 
Well, what was chat ſcream for, I prichee f 

| L' Eftrange. 1 

Alas why com thou atAhis dreadful moment, 


To ſhock the peace of my departing ſoul ? 
Away! I prithee leave me 


from private. 


922 


to be ſecret. 


Clamours our privacies uneaſy make, SED 
Birds leave their neſts diſturb d, and "beaſts thete/ 
_ haunts forſake. EASE A A | 
Her facred privacies all open lie, | 
To each profane enquiring vulgar eye. Nerve. 


in this ſenſe is improper. *1 
You ſee Frog is religiouſly true hits bargain, | 


1A. nth ot no 


Shakeſpeare's Richard . 


1 


e joint 


9 


See 5 


PRIVATE. be [ 2 . 
1. Not open; ecret, t. # 
Tou ſhall go ith eie;: 11 
' Fave ove prion {chooling for you both. Shak. 
ancy retires 

| e where nature refts. Milron. 
 . Private, or ſecret prayer, is that which is uſed 
by a man alone apart from all others. D of Mas. 

Fame, not contented with her broad highway, 

Delixhes, for change, thro* private 1 to ftray- 


2. Alone] nor accompanied. 

3s. Bein 5 upon the ſame terms ; With FU 8 
reſt of the community; baren op- 

poſed to publick. 

When publick conſent. of che meds bath elta 
Fuel any thing, every man's judgment, being 
| _ thereunto com were private, howſoever his 
calling be to fame kind of publick bags; ſo that 
of peace and quietneſs there is not any way poſſible, 

unleſs the probable voice of every intire.fociety or 
body . 


1 | . i Preface. | 
He. es 


To ler bim breathe between the heav'as and carth, 

A frivate man in Athens. Shake Ant. and Cleopat. 
hat infinite hearteaſe muſt kings neglect, 

That prtuate men enjoy ? and what have kings, 

That private have not too, ſave ceremony ©. Shake 

Peter Was but a private. man, and not to be 


any way compat ich che dukes bis houſe. 
' * © © Peacham of Antiquities. 
The firſt principles of chriftian religion ſhould 


| note farce wink (hl pints ad rivate tenets. 
"4 _ Sanderſon. 


124 LC» 


we" Dare you, I 

te men, preſume to love a Regs Dryden. 
Sue not relating to the publick. 
My. end | being prior, J have not expreſſed my 
© conceptions in the language of the ſchools? Digby. 
5. in PRIVATE. Sectetly; not mnt 
a 115 openly.” 
1 rivate grieve, bub with a gelen Born; 
ak thy ſeem to triumph, not to mourn. . | 
Par vaTE. #:/. A ſecret. meſſage. 5b 

His private with me of the dauphin's love, 

Is much more general than theſe lines import. wm 
Parva PEER, =, 4 [from pri vate] A 

ſhip fitted out by private men to Men- 

der the enemies of the ſtate. 

He is at no charge for a fleet, further than Neo 
viding .privateers, wherewithi his ſubjects carry on 
a pyratical war at their o ex . Swift's Miſcel. 

| To PaiVaTE'tR. v. a. {from the noun. ] 


To fit out ſhips againſt enemies, at the 
charge of private perſons. 


A 


4+. 


113 : ; : 
Rewe's Jane Sheree | RI'VATELY., adv mn] Be. 


.cretly ; not openly, » » | 
There, this night 

Wen bat, the buſineſs privately and v well. Shake 5. 
And as he fat upon the mount dof Olives, 45 

diſeiples came unto him privately. Matt. xxiv. 3. 

[Parvarexess. 1. , [from private,] 

1. The ſtate of a man in the ſame rank 
with the reſt of the community. 

| 2. Secrecy ; privacy... 

Ambaſſadors attending the court in great 4 

he did content with courteſy, . and e 

Baton. 7 


+» 


(fs. 
3: Obſcurity; retirement. 
He drew li into the fatal cirole from a re- 
F bent his mind to a 
retired courſe. otton. 
PRIVATIox. . /. Lerivatian, French; 
pri uat ia, Latin. ] | 


1. Removal or detruion of. os thing 


| 2 lap it in Buam. f Allen. - oe hearken to HA, OOTY W pour] 
* eee © 4 Taciturni | Te | 
Univerſal plodding pri Die „ ty. n/aworth. 
er nimble 9 07 in the arteries. = Fb. re. 7 wit V. Gt DO. Fo 7 [$paniſh. * A ſecret | 
the * enlarge frien | | 
"Ti wien ic 2 * ? aaa s Iliad. „ il * Brampton, an Engliſh lady, embarked | 
9Ls II. 


— 


or quality. 
. : 


— ns — 


— 


rr 


— —_ 
— — 


— — — — — 
2 — 
— 


R 2 


* 
- 
— 4 * 
—— —ͤ—K— —— nr >. 
— \ 
2 . a4 
Ly > a 


14 
24 
' 3 7B 
17 
1 
11 1 
14 
J. 
. 
" 
#1 
1 


A 


„ 


\ 


*. Conſiſting in 


PRIVATIVELY. atv. | 


1. By the abſence of ſomething neceſſary 


Par VET. #. /. 
PRTVET. #. . LEuſtrum. ] Evergreen. 


% KA — % ly 2 
a. «0 Aa n 
A * 
Wa . 
1 
93 * ; 
4 
"2 « 
. 
4 


1 0 A N WP | 
nenne . They of Gchighomamdenerrin Par V Places © gf | 
1 rivat ian of that grace within? — Vino wine: 0 1 5 IF of * * ys RE. . 
ff ination be';goot, it. Wwe not the former | 2, Imm onity 5 right, no wav er 9 . b en. 25% 
conditin was \eyil, but leſs gan g e the; Bower | 1 —_—— of Athens. — Would Alu the lame, Agi + ib 
F. ee. is a politive 3 the remove Pas vILÞGE, v. a. [from the nun. As when you dobor on 5h JM bs . ; 
r Fruit, . I. For _ with ri Ane; „ #4 pri, Frehc . . 
80 boumlad are our natural deſires, ö 8 mne i. A rewnnd gained by apmia n com- | 
| Thar maming all, and letting pain aſide, 5 7 grout are e d alowe, w e ir 
Wich bare privation ſenſe is ſatisfyũ d. Dryden To puniſh es their own. 2 enen . e. 
After ſome account of good, evil will be known A happier yet, N — | 
abſen ſhorter labour a * 
K TASTE IRS} on but yoſterday the gift of reach, | 
A privation is the abſence of what does naturally |  Ordain'd'to-myorrow to return e dea. 0 
to the thing, or which ought to be preſent 2. Po exempt from cenſure or Ds: 


vo as When a man or horſe is deaf or dead, 
or a phyſician or divine untearned ; theſe are pri- 
= Haltet Logick. 

2. Phe act of the mind by which, an con- 


Hdering a ſubject, F 
5 The bing agpendan degrading from. rank or 


| een ar 'eftate be ſomewhat in 
the election, you cannot make them nulls or eyphers 
in the privatian or tranſtation. Bacon. 
PRI'VATIVE. . [privatif, Fr. * 
vai uus, 
1. Cauſing privation of any thing. 


thing ; not paſte, Privative is in 

N g what negative is in propoſitions. 
| impreſſion from privative to active, as from 
1 to . is a » greater e than Tom leſs 
noiſe to more. Bacon, 
The very ative bleſſings, the bleſſings of 
immunity, _ wn, liberty and integrity, which 
we enjoy, deſerve the thankſgiving of a 


her ava, . J That of which the 


eſſence is the abſence of n as 

ſilence is only the abſence of ſou 
Harmonical ſounds and diſcordant ſounds are 

both active and poſitive, but blackneſs and dark- 


© neſs are indeed but privatives, and therefore have 


little or no activity; ſomewhat they do eontriſtate, 
but very little. ,  » Baton's Natural Hiſtory. | 


from privatize.” 
to be preſont. 


2. Negatively. _- | 


The duty of the new covenant is'ſet- down, firſt 


the abſence 3 


nole lite. 
law. | 


atively, not like that of Moſaical-6þbfervances | 


Pri 
external, but poſitively, laws given into the minds. 
and hearts. Hammond. 


Pai'vaTIVENESS. x. [from privative. ] 


Notation of abſence of ſomething that 
mould be preſent. | 
A plant, Miller. 


A plant. Miller. 


legizm, La 


2. Peculiar = vantage. 


Here's my ſword, 
Rehold. it is. the privilege of mine honours, 


My oath, and my profeſſion. Shakeſpeare, 
He went, ; 

Inviſible, yet ſtay'd, ſuch privilege * 4:9 

Hath omniprefence. Milton. 


He claims his privilege, and fays tis fit, 


Nothing ſhould be the judge of wit, but wit. Denb. 
| Smiles, not allow'd to beaſts, from reaſon move, 
And are the privilege of human love. | 


Dryden. 
When the chief captain ordered him to be ſcourged 


A ſoul that can ſecurely death defy, 
And counts it nature” 5 f to die. Dryden. 


Pal ka 21 [ privilege, Fr. priui- 
| 


' 


1 


: 
i 


uncondemned, he pleads the legal privilege of a 
Roman, who ought not to be treated ſo. Kettler. | 


The court is rather dermed as a priviteged' place 
of unbridied Hcentiouſnefs, than -as the abiding 
of in, who, as a father, OT en EY 


example. 
He took this place for ſanctuary, 
And it hall privilege bim Fidel YO Kell Shak. 
This place 
Doth privilege me, "ſpeak what reafon will. Daniel. 


3. To exempt from paying” tax or "pos. 


Many things are by our mart os 3 
ares 


tythes, which by the canon law are 
| Parvaily. adv, [from privy.] Pts 


privately. . 

They * 8 by W 
of conveyances thereof unto their who 
privily ſend them the revenues S 72 Jrel. 


Par'vity. 2. . (ina. Preach on 
„ e 5 
„rate dommunication. 

I will unto you in privity, diſcover the driſt of 


my purpoſe,; I mean thereby to ſettle an eternal 
peace in that country, and alſo to make it very 


22 to her majeſty. ler. 
. Coaſciouſneſs.; joint knouledge ; pri 
* conaurtence. 


The authority of higher powerd hath force, even | 


in: theſe things which arg done without their privity, 


and are of mean reckoning. Hooker. 
D pon this French $9 ing out, took be upon him, 
Without the privity d th king, t appoint 


Who ſhould atten him. Shak derer Henry VIII. 
All che doors were laid open for his departure, 
not without the privity of the prince of Orange, 


concluding that the kingdom might better be ſettled | 


in his abſence. 


Li [Tn the plural.] Secret parts. 


Soift. 
Few of them have any thing to cover 
vities. 


e. 
PRTVv. adj. [ privs, French. 4 | 
1. Private; not publick ; aligned to * 


cret uſes. 


N 


The party, g ainſt the Which he dach cqntrive, 


Shall ſeize on half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the. privy cofter of the ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
2, Secret”; clandeſtine ; done by ſtealth. 
He tack advantage of the night for ſuch privy 
attempts, inſomuch that the þruit of bis manhgets 
was ſpread every where. 2 Mac. viii. 7. 
3. Seciet; not ſhewn; not gray 
The ſword of the great men that are ſlain en- 
tereth into their privy chamber. Ezekiel, xxi. 14 


4. Admitted to ſecrets of ſtate. 


The king has made him | 
One of the privy council. Shakeſp. VIII. 
One, haying let his beard. grow from the mar- 


tyrdom of k ing Charles I. till the reſtoration, de- 
fired to be made a privy counſellor. Spettator. 
5. Conſcious to any thing; admitted to 
participation of knowledge. 
Sir Valentine | 
This night intends to ſteal away your daughter ; 


Myflf am one made.grivy to the plot. Shakeſpeare. | | 


7 Daniel. | 
He-would rather luſe half of his kingdom, than | 
de privy to ſuch a ſcœret, mann me 


Many being privy to the fact, 
- How hard is it to it unbe tray d? 


never to mentions Swift. 


5 


_—_ 


8 


1 


: 
yy 


: 


| 


| — 1 Den 
as well as ridiculous: —.— 


2. A 3 er by any 282 
Prue poets empty fame and praise deſpjẽEt 
Fans is an, but yaur ſaute 


— 
Priſe, Freneb. Something taken by 
4 W — 2 


The king of Scots 


$ 
. « 4 


% 


dig ſend to France, 

To fill King Edward's , with 

2 bie re, — 

A is the outy bottom of the ſea | L594] 
With ſunken wreck. © Spenge Hinry'V, 
Atze chat al men "overcomes, has made bis 

He acid — but oor like 
.own/uſe. Arbuthact. 
| Soon to obtain and long poſſeſ the prize. 3 
To Prins. . a: from appraiſer; ae, 
French; appreciare, Latin.] 
Life I prize not a'ftraw ; but — 
Which Lwould free. 
A.goodly price that I e., —— 
2. To eſteem ; to value high 2 
I go to free us 
Lprizd * perſon, but yqur Na. D 2 
Some the French writers, ſome our own deſpi 
The ancients only, or the moderns prize. * 

PRI“ZER. z. . [{prifenr, Riench > from 

its eſtimate and dignity, 
As well wherein 'tis precious af itſelf, 

As in the prizer. Shakeſpeare' 's Troidus- and'Creffed2.. 
Qne that fights: publickly for a ward. 
Martin and Crambe engaged like 75 3 

Arhuthnot dd P 
PRO. [Latin.] For; in defence of; pro 
and con, for pro and contra, for and 
| 2 Deſpicable cant. 
in the pulpits, with more warmth. than had uſed 
ta be; and thence the animoſity om in m_ 
Pro and con. Ne 
Of many knotty points the . 
And pro and con by . 43 Na. 2 Prior 
PROBABILITY. Ie, Lat. 
Likelihood; appearance of truth; evi- 
dence ariſing from the preponderation 
of argument: it is 1 Nef cer- 


And make his chronicle as rich « one ings, 
on thee. 
Then — falls, and 9 — 
1. To rate; to value at a certain 
Techs xi. 13. 
drank He that values. 
PR1"ZEePIGHTER. 2, / [ prize and fighter. } 
In Fig the prixef ber by day delight. Bramſbn. 
Arinal points in controverſy had been agitated. 
Matthew met Richard * 7 ** 
probabilits, F . from probable.] 
tainty. 3 


5 2 trial, is 


mony of other credible perſons. "Witkins« 


quickly fetch it down to but a probability z nay, if] 
It does not carry with it an Lene evidence, 


it will go near to debaſe it to a downright x. pi 


Tupdech mori! cetrainry be fottetimes rakes fol 

© @ high degree of probability, 

duce a doubtful t; yet it is alſo frequently uſed 

for à firm aſſent to a thing upon ſuch grounds as 
fully ſatisfy a prudent man. | Tilt 

For a tual motion, magnetical virtues. are 

not without ſome en Probabilities of proving } 

 effeQual. 

Which tempers, if they were duly improved by 
ſtudies, and ſober methods of education 

would in all probability carry them to greater heights 


ol piety, than are to be found amongſt the gene- 


rality of men. 


PROBABLE. adj. | probable, French; 
probabilis, Lat.] Likely; having more 
evidence than the contrary. 

The publick approbation, given by the body of 
this whole church unto thoſe things which are eſta- 
bliſhed, doth make it /but/ probable that they are 

good, and therefore unto a necefſary proof that 


they are not. good it muſt give place. Hooker, 
The only ſeaſonable inquiry is, Which is of 


en the moſt, or of improbables the leaſt ſuch. 
Hammond, 
I do not ſay, that the principles of religion art 
meerly probable ; I have before aſſerted them to be 
morally certain: and that to a man who is care 
ful to preſerve his mind free from prejudice, and. 
to conſider, they will appear unqueſtionable, and 
the deductions from them demonſtrable. Wilkins. 
That is accounted ble, which has better 
arguments producible for it, than can be brought 
againſt it. South. 
They aſſented to things, that were neither evi- 
dent nor certain, but only probable ; for they con- 
verſed, they merchandized upon a probable per- 
ſuaſion of the honeſty and truth of thoſe whom 
they correſ] with. 
Pro! BABLY. adv. [from probable.) Like- 
ly; in likehhood, + | 
'Diftinguiſh betwixt what may poſſibly, 120 
what will probably be done. L"Eftrange's Fables. 
4 Pk br conſtitution in church or ſtate -could* not 
22 have been long preſerved, without ſuch 
| Swift. 
RO BAT. 3. /. [Latin.] The proof 
of wills and teſtaments of perſons de- 
ceaſed in the ſpiritual court, either in 
common form by the oath of ee 82. 
cutor, or with witneſſes. $780 
"PROBATION. . he [probatio 1 1 
from robo, Latin ; probation, French. J 
1. Proof; evidence; teſtimony. | 4 
; of the truth herein, | cal % 
This preſent object made probation. Shek. Hamler: 1 
He was lapt in a moſt curious mantle, Which, for þ 
more probation, can produce. Shakeſp. Cymbeling. 
The kinds of probation for ſeveral” things being 
as much diſproportioned, as the objects of the 


' ſeveral ſeriſes are to one another. Wilkins: \ 
2. 299 act of proving * ratiocipgrion a 
deitime | 


_ 


When 0 vrinciples, what is, 1. 1 it 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not ' to 


| a ar ee 


8 
#4 
If a truth be certain, and chwart intereſt, it = 
which can only pro. 


1. One who is 


Ikint. | 


South. | 


man or horſe, there make men receive and 
'retdin falſchood for truth. - Locke. 
3. Fa, French. * Trial; — 
” Ok n. | 
. practital 1 1 of MAL wats wil 
be left to experience and probation, Whereunto in- 
dication Nena e Hing. 
. Moral trial. 


y robation ſhall be finiſhed, it will be a 
a 3 2 the diſtribution of public juſtice. 


| Nelſon, 

5. Trial before entrande ineo monaſtick 
life; noviciate. Kent a 

'T ſuffer many things as an Peach militant, | 


whereof, in of pi, bu have been 
. otro þ fo Swift, 


PROBATIONARY. ath. [from probation. 
Serving for. trial. ” 1 


PROBA'TIONER. #. /. [from ale. | 
trial. | | 
Hear a mortal muſe thy praiſe rehearſe, , 

In no ignoble verſe 3. : © 
Bue ch as thy wn vere dl pr r 

e e ee ae, 43 
While yet a young ationer, YN 

And candidate of head n. : Dryden, | 
 - Bufld a thouſand churches, where theſe; 
tioners may read their wall lectures. 

2. A novice. | 
| This root of bitterneſs was, but a probationer 
in the ſoil; and though it ſet forth ſome offsets 
to preſerve "its Kind, 'yet Satan was- Fain to cheriſh 

Decay of Piety. 

PrOBA'TIONERSHIP. #./. [from proba- | 
| tioner,] State of being a probationer; 
noviciate. 

He has afforded us 
bility, ſuitable to that ſtate of mediocrity and pro- 

\ bationerſhip, he has been pleaſed to place us in 
here, wherein to check our over · confidence. Lotke. 

Pro'BATORY. ad). [from . e J. 
berving for <> ts 

s afflitions - were no puniſh- 
meas, bur but-probatery — amo to make trial 
is 


added to the end of a derne, niki 
Ba it is tried or proved. | 
Vain the concern that: . end, f ] 
That er nd Alard will 
Pour houſe ahd coach both day and t, 
And that "Macbeth was dated KG * 
By Banquo's reſtlefs ſprite: 238 ALY 
Lend him but fifty louis d' or, © 
And you ſhall never ſee him more 5 
Take my advice, probatum eft. 
Why do the gods indulge our ſtore, 
But to ſecure our reſt? | 
PrxOBR, 2. /- from 8. Latin; 
ſlender wire by wh 


the depth of wounds. 


— 
** 
* 


— 


LY 


Prior 


h ſurgeons Toe 


faſtened in that that the cian with Hi 
probe could not 1 3 PR „ 8 


PI made ſearch with a probe. Wiſeman 5 Parr gery. 

Prog E-sCISs0ORS. 4. /. [probe ee | 

Soeiſſors uſed to open wounds, of which 

the blade thruſt into the' orifice das a 
8 — at- the eud. 0 10 

The ſinus was ſnipt up pride fre . 

'To POE. v. a. probo, : Latin.) 

ſearch; to 1 by an inſtrument. 

{Nothing can be more painful, om. to 

h a purulent old fore to the bo 
| He'd raiſe a bluſh, where-ſecret vice vice he found; 
And tickle, while he gently prob d the wound. Dry, | 


Fa. . Lhrabire,) French 


will 


— — — 


7 
* the end of the. worlds when the fate of o 


—_ 


only the twilight of -proba- | 


 ,Bramball. } 
PROBA 1'TUM EST. A Latin expreſſion | 


. — - = 6 


A 


A round white ſtone was lodged, which was 10 4 


— 


41 


7 5 


. "Ty Md 


Pro- | 


i pp ee | 


erg, 
The truth of out Lord' 1 e 
' deduced frbm the probity of the apoſtles. 
© $0 near approach we their celeſtial kind, 
RUBLE truth, . þ of mind. Pope. 
PR *BLEM. . / { problems, French; 
Tons.) A queſtion propoſed. 

he problem is, whether a man conſtantly and 
: b es ther fork a thing ſhall be, it dath 
help any thing to the effecting of the thing. Bacon. 
.  Deeming that abundantly rmed to advance 
it wo 5b; a iſputable problem, 1-proceed to the. next 
N "x 


EXACT 


* 


* 


grafts is green 
. This . let philoſophers reſolve; '' 
Wat makes the globe from Welt to Eaſt revolve? 
P {from 15 
ROBLEMA' TICAL. pr 
problematique 9 z unſe 
tled ; 471.2914 iſputable.__ 
It ira queſtion problimatical and dubious, whether 
the obſervation of the ' ſabbath was inipaſed> upon 
Adam, and his poſterity in paradiſe ? | White. 


1 pere no better ere . 
Higent enquiries into — atical 
uit leave a gate wide open to the whole tribe of 


Swift. 


ProBLEMA TICALLY. ab. {from - 
blematical.] Uncertain CL 
Prxozo'scrs. 3. J. [pr G Lada. A 
. Tnout; the trunk of an elephant; but 
it is uſed alſo for the ſame part in every 
+ creature that bears any reſemblance 
52 2 — make 
T 'd, to 
His lithe — * {thera g 


_ Milton. 
Proca'ciovs. Latin Be- 
tulant ; 3 — 4 eu Wo 


Proca'ciry. J. [from procations.] Pe- 
tulance. Did. 
3 nent: 80 


PrROCATA” RCTICK, 
Forerunning ; rem 
PROCATARXIS. 


2 ries 
ant. vey. 


PaocarAHxxIsG. fa kress 
a Pfocataræis is the pte. exi ſtent cauſe of a d ſeaſe, 
which co- operates with others that are ſubſequent, 
whether internal or external; as anger or beat of 
climate, Which bring ſuch) an il difpolition of the 
Juices, as occaſions a fever : the ill dif be- 


ing the immediate cauſe, and the bad - air the pro- 
catarctick cauſe. Quincy. 
Pacer Dbox E. . J. {pro 3 
from Procted:) iin rl | 
pr Manner of proceeding ; Manage gement; 
conduct. 9910 „ WS. 


This is the true Procedure of boote. | 
A 8 a law from God, before jt ae 
4. AQ of proceeding ; progreſs ; proolc; ; 


operation, 
Although the Aſtingtion of theſe . 


Aures of the ſoul do not al ways appear * 
,Cially in ſudden r et in bene wy =o 


ſe have their diſtinct order and proctditr 
5. \Produee ; s — wy 1 | 
"are of earth 8 | 
or herby ſubſtance,” N 
Ta 


3D 2 1 


8 


4% Then to the prelude of a War proceeds 3 


— - That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care. 
: P 
* To take effect; to bave i its courſe. 


* 


13. To be ane by the original effi- 


- * 1 
— p = 
46 Sw; hs ö 8 02 
* * * ry 
= « ry * 9 7 4 # * 
0 . 2 U „ = * w 
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\ 


eee 


. proceder, Fr.] 


1. Fo paſs wha, one thing of place 0 an 


"other. » 


* 


. FL 


His horns, | yet ſore, be d Againſt a we. Dryd. 


2. To go forward; to tend to the end de. 
6gned; to advance.” 
em 'rately proceed to what you would 9 
Thus ah redreſs. - Shakeſpeare's eee, 
Theſe things, when they proceed not, *they 
So backward. Dien Fonſon's Catiline, 
J. To come forth from a place or from a 
ſender. 
5 ferthoand came from - God; melthet 
came I of myſelf, but he ſent me. Jabn, viii. 14 
4. To go or march in ſtate. 
4» Hy alt" Cm lags for A" en. 
non. 
80 To iſſue; to ariſe; to be thy; _ 
of; to be produced from. 
— 4 of the mind, a falſe creation 
| Proceeding from the heat oppreſſed m"_ habe 
1 From me what proceed . 
But all corrupt, both mind and will 1 Mite 
All this proceeded not from any. want of know- 


ledge. 8 - Dryden. 
6. To proſecute any deſign.” - 
He that froteeds upon other principles, in his 


oo ue inen 


Locle. 
Since huſbandry is of large extent, the poet | 


* Ps — out' [ſuch e to proceed on, as ate ca- 


pablæ of ornament. « | Addiſon. 
To be tranſacted; to be carried on. 
He will, after his wur faſhion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. eig. | 
. To make progreſs. . . 0 
0 Violence | 
" Procecded ed, and oppreſſion and ſword law. 
© Through all the Mun. ö | 
9. To carry on. Neider proceſs,” | 
. 2. Proceti by proceſs, left parties break ont, 


f Inſtead of a ſhip, to leyy upon his county ſuch 
2 ſum; of money for his majeſty's uſe, with di- 
rection in what manner he ſhould proceed againſt 
ſuch as refuſed. Clarendon. 

To judgment he ak on th accus d. Milt. 


5 10. To tranſact; to act; e on 290 


affair methodically. 
From them I will not hide ir 
„r My judgments, how with mankind e ; 
As how with peccant angels late they ſaw. Milton. 
Ho ſeverely with themſelves proceed, 
The men who write ſuch verſe as 9 can read 
Their own ſtrict judges, not a word they ſpare, 


This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a 
n fr = af of common law. conderan another by 
Iv? age on gee 


life. 


12. To be. ropagated ; to come by gen 
ration. F 75 


From my loins thou ſhalt proceed. . Milton, 
© cient cau 


O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things Proceed, and up to him return | Milton. 


PzocEt'p. 2. J [from the verb.] Pro- 


duce; as, the proceeds of an eftate. 
Clariſſa. Not an imitable word, though 
much uſed in writings of commerce. 
Proces'Der. 2. /. [from proceed. One 
who goes forward; one who makes a 


„ 


* * 
* = %. 4 1 
- 


I ſhall procecd to more complex ideas. | Locket | 


©, PROCEED. . . Choco, only * 


2 


K DING. | . 
from proceed.}] ] 12 
1. Proceſs. from one ching to another 

ſeries of conduct; tranſaction; 1. \ 


| OS acquaiitobruteous citizens, - ö 
With R this caſe. Seh. 


To your proceedings bids me tell you this. Shakeſp«. 

k >| 2 "The underſtanding brought” to knowledge by de- 
grees, and in ſuch a general procecing, nothing i is 
{haves + "Fs Locle. 
It is a vety unu proceedi and I would not 
have been guilty of it for e. Arbuthnot. 


ä Q 


reaſonable there ſhouk be a future judgment for a 
| rn diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments. 


- 
ol 


Fi rom the earlieſt agerof chriſtianity, there never 
was a precedent of ſuch a proc Swift, 


2. Le 0 procedure : as, bs, fuch a are the Pro- 
cee at law. 


Paote' N adj. [procelloſur, Batip. Et 
Tempeſtuous, ſes Dia. 


P Roc PTION. 1. J. Preoccupation; z at]. 


of taking ſomething ſooner than an- 
other. word not in uſG. 
Having ſo little power to offend others, that 1 
| Have none to preſerve what. js mine on from their 
Proception. A ug Charles. 
riese 1 T. 2. . [from procerus, Lat. ] 
 Talneſs ; height of ſtature. ._ 
We ſhall 2 attempts to lengthen out "the | 
human figure, and reſtore i it to its ancient proterity. | 


5 1 Tendegcy; progreſſive courſe. 
Mi iltone |} 


_ +  And'ſacle great Rome with Romans: | Shakeſpeare | 


— 


Pao'cEüs. 4. 4. [ Zroces, French ; ; proceſſus, 
Latin. 


That there is ſomewhat higher than either of | 
theſe wo, no other doth need, than the very 
proceſs of man's deſire, which being natural ſhould | 
be „if there were not | ſome farther thi 
wherein- it 'might 'reſt at the length her thing | 
which in the former it cannot do. - Hooker. 
2. Regular and gradual progreſs. Jer EY 
N Commend me to your honourable wife; \ | 
Tell her the proceſs of Antonio's end; N 
Say how I lov'd you; ſpeak me fair in death. Sha. | 
They declared unto him the whole ind Kuo of ny, 
war, and with what ſucceſs they had en 
Immediate are the acts of God, more faſt 
Than time or motion; but to human ears | 
Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be told. 3G 3 
Dryden. 


- Saturnian Juno 
Attends the fatal proceſs of the war. 
In the parable. of the waſteful ſteward, we have 
| alively i image of the force and proceſs of this tempta- 
tion. 8 Rogers. |- 
3. Courſe; continual flux or paſſage, 
I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
* Upward of twenty years; if in the courſe 
And proceſs of this time you can report, 
And prove it too, againſt mine honour dugbe/ 
Turn me away. 
| + . —. This empire riſe, | 
By policy and long proceſs of time. | (Milton. 
Many acts of parliament have, in long proceſs of 
time, been loſt, and the things forgotten. , Hake. 


> A 


— 


to the learned, who never read chymical at a 
oy 
The frees of that great day, with ſeveral of T: 


| | Clear the juſtice of God's proceedings, it ſeems | 


Nelſon. [ 


at: n. }- 


1 To PROCLATM. *. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry _ | 


FR Methodical management of any thing. | 
Experiments, familiar to chymiſts, are unknown | -. 


KALE 


1 dong of oth 
| 125 Ry WN. os © & +þ NI 7 * 


Proceed by | 5 
— hog ſhould be made in 
Logs rh name, 25 n 8 


That a ſuit of law, · und all jede 
. ee eee — 
by conſent in the apoſtles for the managemen 
and conduct of them. 72. Fa 1 
I The- patricjans they choſe For their patrons, to 
0 ma for their appearance, and defend them in 
y proceſs. Swift. | 
| PROC EE SSION. . proceſſion, Fr. 
_ proceſſie, Latin.] A train inn bs in 
. ſolemnity. = 
If chere be cauſe for the church, to. go forth | in 
ſolemn proceſſion,” his whole family have ſuch buſi 
, neſs come upon them, that no one can be ſpared. x 
. 2 e , Hooker, 
Him all his tra 
Follow ed in bright proceſſion, | Unken 
'Tis the proceſſion of a funeral vow, 
© Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow. Dryden. 
The priefts, Potitius at their head, 
In ſkins of beaſts n the long proceſſion led. 
1 4 4 den. 
When this vaſt con ation was s 2 
regular proceſſion to attend the ark of the covenant, 
._ the king marched at the head of his people, with 
 bymns and dances. *- Aduliſbn. 
It is to be hoped, that the perſons of wealth, 
who made their proceſſion through the members 
of theſe new erected ſeminaries, will contribute to 
/ their maintenance. >» Addijone 
The Ethiopians held an annual facrifice of Ave 
days to the Gods; all that time they carried their 
images in Froegſin, nad placed them at their, 
. feſtiwals. | 958 Brocme. 
To PrROGE'SS10K. . u. b. Tom the noun. ] 


To go in proceſſion. A low word. 


— —__— - 
_ «v 


| PROCE'SSI10NAL. 44%. [from proceſſien. } | 


Relating to Bec 


| a SSIONARY.' adj. [from preceſſon. ] 
+, 'Conliſtingy i in proceſſion 
Rogations or litanles were then the very Qrengeh 
* comſort of God's church; whereupon, in the 
year 506, it was by the council of Aurelia deereed, 
that the whole church ſhould beſtow yearly at the 
feaſt of Pentecoſt, three days in that proc gſſonary 
ſervice. | Hecker 
PRO'CHRONISM,'n. / [mgyginou®.] An 
5 error in chronology ; a dating a thing 
before it happened. Diez. 
RO'CIDENCE. 2. /. { procidentia, Latin. ] 


- Fallin ag down; dapendency below its 
natura r 
mn. Fi [ procindus, Latin.} 


PrROo'CiNnCT. 


Complete preparation; preparation 
brought to the point of action. 
When "hy plain 


Cover'd with thick whgad y ſquadrons lige, 
Chariots, and flamintz arms, and fiery ſteeds, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, firſt met his view, 

War he perceiv d, war in Procincr. Milton. 


las, 
-oclamer, French. . 5 [proc oy” 


Fr. To promulgate or denounce by a ſo- 
lemn or legal publication. 
+, When thou comeſt nigh unto a city to fete 
| againſt it, proclaim peace unto it. Deut. xx. 10. 
I 1 proclaim a liberty for you, faith the Lord, to 
| the ſword and t the 1 Jerem. XXIV. 17. 
HFeralds 
With trumpet's ſound, throughout the holt proclaim 
A folemn council, len. 
While in another's name yo peace declare, 


— 


— 
* 


articular c rcumſtances of it, are * deſcribed 
* our Saviour. 41 5 Nelſon. | | 
| An age they live teleas'd 13 
From all the labour, 'proceſs, Fans; TN | 


3s bree ber lad ſcenes of daily * 1 


. Princeſs, you in your own proclaim” a war. Dryden. 
She to the palace led her gueſt, 


4. eren offer'd incenſe, r ee Dryg. 


2, To w_ openly.” ©» "ra 


1 


* 


" PROCRASTINA TION & 2) - [procraftinatio, 


 PROCKASTINA TOR: "#0. F 5 


nate. 


PRO CREANT. a L procreans, * es.. 


Paocrr vos. adj. ¶procii vir, Lat.] Ins 


Homer were to Alexander, 'Virgil to Auguſtus, 


N 


Tay ee | 
* 


\ PROCLAY' MER, 


More awful 
fr Repentance, 


Pe TION. 1. . 


** publiſhed among the people. 


 teſtation againſt | reclamations. _ 
P ROCLI'VIT- the 701 [ proclivitas, en 


1. Tendency; natural inclination ; pro- 


2. Readineſs ; facility of attaining. 


PRO I. 1. J. [Lat.] A Roman 
officer, Who governed n. with | 


| To PROCRA'S 


FF; 


* 


L 
% 


. 4 


Poco NSULSHIP. . 


{th 


s ance. / 148 f * 19 
To PrOCRA' STINATE, *. 4 „10 be 


1. 


9 13 _ 10 | 
ee their apa x 


* While the-deathleſs muſe 
Shall ing the juſt, ſhall o'er their head diffuſe 
222 with laviſh hand, the ſhall N 


To outlaw by aublick denunciacion. 
I heard myſelf l Sbaleſpeare. 
mn. '[ from: claim. 
One chat publiſhes by 1 

The great proclaimer, with a voice _ ens... 
the ſound of trumpet, cry 
and heaven's kingdom 2 at dns 1 
Milton's Paradiſe Repained. 
roclamatio, Lat. 
lamation, French; from proclaim.) | 
1. Publication by authority.” bt „ 


. A declaration of the king's "oY openly |: 


To alt baptiz'd. 


If the King ſent a proclamation for "repaie | + 
to their ws ſome nobleman publiſhed a pro- 
Clar endon « | 


Latin. ] 


penſion; proneneſs. 8 


The ſetfitive appetite may engender a 


rochivity 
| to ſteal, but not a neceſſity to teal. 


ramball« 


He had ſuch a dextrous prochwity, as his teachers 
were fain to reſtrain his forwardneſs, that his 
brothers might keep pace with him. . 


clined ; tending by nature. '' Dic. 


conſular authority. 
Every child knoweth how dear the works of | 


Aufonius to Gratian, who made him proconſul, 
Chaucer ow erer II. and Gower to Heory IV. 
Pracbam. 
from precorfl, ] 


The office of a procon 
NATE.” v. a. pro: | 
RM Lat.] To defer ;' to delay; 
.to put off from day to day, 


| Hopeleſs and helpleſs doth Ege wind, | 
But to procraſtinate his lifeleſs end. ; 
Let men ſeriouſly and attentively liſten to that 
voice within them, and they will certainly need no 


8 bak:ſpeare. 


_ other mediuny to convince them, [either of the 
error or danger of OREN their repent- 


3 5 
. 72 


| 10 2 nd proereate-] _s 


WY 


Ft 3 5 v. 1. ee Tat. | 
- procreer, Frenc 0 e to 
7 A ke wa 


2 to ler be foe alone | 
* fo of | the be feeble, and unfrultful Os | 


PROCREA TION, 2, / [ procreation, Fr.“ 


| The inch warmth, which 1 * hath 
) Nirred up by the heat of the ſun, aſſiſteth nature in 
the ſpeedier procreation of bolt yarieties which the 
earth bringeth forth. \-, Raleigh. 
"ant Neither her outſide form d ſo fair, nor, ought ©! 
In procraation common — — | gee 
Uncleanneſs is an W ahi the 
appetite of eee, South. 
\PrO'crBATIVE. adj. [from procreate.)| 
Generative; aide, 6 


| 
The ordinary period of the human grecregrive |. 
1 ome? 18 Fa. e females ay 7 five. 7k 

| Hale. 
3 


PrO'CREATIVENESS. 2 [from procres- 
tive. ] Power of generation. 
Tbeſe have the accurſt privilege of prpagting 


n 


tiveneſs of corporeal, with the duration of incorpo- 
real ſubſtances. Decay of Play. 


ProckBA'TOR. . ? 7 [from procreate.] 


Generator; getter. _ 
PROCTOR. J. [contratted from Pro- 
curator, Lat, rad 


1. A manager of es TRY s affairs, 
The moſt clamorous for this pretended reforma- 
tion, are either atheiſts, or elſe proctori ſuborned by 
2. An attorney in the ſpiritual court. 
I find him charging the inconveniencies in the 


3. The. magiſtrate of the univerſity, _ | 
The proctor ſent his ſervitor to call him. Malter 
To POcTOR. wv 4. from the Wer. 
To manage. A cant word. 
I cannot proffor mine own cauſe ſo well © 4 
To make it clear. bug 0 Antony and Chepatra, | 
Pro'CTorSHIP. 44 
Office or Aer 'of a proctor. 
From à , ſcholar he became a fellow, and the 
preſident of the college, after he had received all k 
the graces and degrees, nn lect | 
Forſhip. Claren 1. 
Procy'MBENT. adj. eme gen. 
Lying don; Prone: 


cay of: Piety. | 
dila- 


tory. 


Set out ads and. reſolutely, without eee, | 


„ or looking back. Hammond. 

rocraſtinate more than I did twenty;years ago, 
He ve — things-to-finiſh, which I put off to 
twenty years hence. Swift;to, Pope. 


Latin; from , Procraftinates]'- Delay; 
dilatorinefs. : Lb 

How deſperate the hazard of füch proer, 
tion is, hath been convincingly demonſtrated by 


better Decay of Piety. 
A dilatory perſon” 


Productive; pregnant. 


By his low d 
Smells wWooingly here z 
But this bird =" G11 ud s 
, yo nai eue, a oe cl. | 

ee % 41 112 Ai 8 3 5 


A * - * A "4 7 
f " * 5 k 8 4 
2 2 : . „* , 


The remple-hauating martlet does ns + W 
8 " * 
5 


Gonry, . that heaven' 
50 Jutting frjeze, 


cet 


Ny ABLE. adj. [from rde. 70 
| ured; etna ble . 3 acquirable, | 


| ugh it be a far more common and procurab! e 
— 3 than the infuſion of lignum nephriticum, it 


5 may yet be eaſily ſubſtituted in its room.  B lei 
PO cuxAcx. 2. % [from procure. ] 1 The 
management of my thing. | 


ProcuRra” Tron.” u. . le . procure. 
The act of procuring. 
412:xThoſe, who formeriy were doubtful in th 


matter, upon ftrict and at inſpection of the 
+; bodies, and procuration of plain ſhorts fi 
. iſland, are now ae that theſe are the remains 
of lea-qnimals, 


FO . v. | 
procu ator 75 your dogs wy N 
1 T0 = princeſs Marg'ret for four grace. 
16 cbnfirmand feal 4 1 


+ Theit wvitdertaking with their Aren blood, 7 
re ee 3 | 
| t 
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is and not expiring, and have reconciled the procrea r 


payment of tythes upon the clergy and profors. Sw, | 


[from proctor. | 


rom this F © 
N Natural Hi 17 0 


| 8 ge yl gens 


20. 


When the Nh of Anti im- 
Fe anoy the fick whe vous = , 
epſum to drink the watets which were kitely 
_ Tprung, and may very healthful, they ;nftantly 
_ dried up. Taylor. 
| Page RATO tee, [from procurater.) 
Made by a prodor. 
exceptions ought to: be made 
ne conteſtation of ſuit, and not afterwards, as 


being dilatory enceptions, if a then 
made and conſtituted. N 2 2 


| Pzocy” C AOR Y. adj. from brocarater..] 


"Tending to procuration. 
2. PROCU'RE.,,v. 4. [ procure, Latin; 


 procurer, F — 
. To manage; to tranſa& for another. 
2. To obtain; to acqui fe. 
They ſhall fear and tremble, for all the praſpe- 
rity. that I procure unto it, Jeremiab, xxxili. 9. 
8 Happy though but ill, 
If we proeve not to ourſelves more woe. Mitten, | 
We. no other pains erdure, - 
Thin thoſs that we: ourſelves procure.  , Dryden. 
Then by thy toil procur d, chou food ſhalt eats 
. To perſuade to prevail on. | 
L Is it my lady mother??? 
IO unaccuſtiom's cauſe procures bel bücher 


Sell ſt eare. 
Whom nothing can procure, 
3 the wide world runs biaſs, from his will 
To writhe his limbs, and ſhare, not mend the ill. 
Herber. 
4. To contrive ; to forward. 
Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, | 
And by the doom of death end be. kad all, Shak. 
To Procy'rs. u. a. To bawd;. to pimp. 
Dur author calls colouring, lena fororis, in 
plain Engliſh, the bawd of her ſiſter, the deſign or 
drawing: ſbe cloaths, ſhe dreſſes her up, ſhe paints 


| her, ſhe makes her 1. pear more lovely than naturally 
the is, ſhe procures for the deſign, and makes lovers 
for ber. Dryden. 


With what ii impatience muſt the muſe behatd 
The wife by her procuring huſband fold? Dryden. 
PROCUREMENT, ne fe T at of pro- 
er hos | 
They mourn yotr ruin as their; proper Fate, 
> Curiing the empreſs ; for they yhink- it done 
By her procurement. Dryden: Aurengzebes. 
PROCU RER. #. / [from procure. } 
1. One that gains; obtainer. 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a moderator of 
paſſions, and a n of 6 Walton. 
2. Pimp; pandar. 
ts in x their youth 1 Nr in their 
27 age. / 157708 0 South. 


'Procu tBss, *. Ha [from procure.) A 


bawd. 
I ſaw che moſt arful procur in town  ſeducing 
"a Young girl. Spect᷑ator. 
D "adj. Latin; 
Prodi gue, French. rl proves waſteful 3 
 expenfive 3 laviſh; not frugal; not 


ren parſimonious : : with of before the thing. 


Leſt-I ſhould ſeem over prodiga al in the praiſe of 


my ee L wilt only you with ſome 
ew verſe Camden. 
. 
As nature was in making graces dear, | £0 


When the did ſtarve the general world beſide, 


And ron gave them all to yous. - Shahearee 

My chief care 

* to come fairly off from the great debts, - 
1% Whiareire ag: time, Jomethipg too progiget, .. 4 

Shakeſpa Merchant "TY 

beg more of a 3 man than 
the © one ſaid, "lee your baſeneſs, 
"that . yore nd a liberal mind, you will take 


Ear res no, ſaid Diogenes, . mean to : 
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* A N ee tides 


8 nel; Uo Nails, iv ib | 
1 rod 5 life, Aae to die _ v 

Here tri __ ez who, for their cou ood, 

1 e elch 125 2 ee ee 


Pied Wipe of ſou 70h 0 on ow ſtroke | | 
n obne r- did wounds provoke. Pod. 
beware, 


Nb too prodigal u, | 
| . the Britiſh ſafetxyx. 4 Piitps. 


Some people are Ae their bloed, 4d 
| others ſo ſparing as CR Es if ad doo wen 2 


together. 


KO D¹DI GAT. . J. A waſter 3 a head]. © 


1 
A beggar grown rich, e wake; for 


thrift. 


to obſcure his former en he * riot and' 
excels. N & 063 18 Ne 

: Thou. Wi 
Ow'ſt all thy loffes to the fates ; but 1, | 
Ike waſteful prodigals, have caſt away | + 
My happineſs. Denbam's 8275. 
Let the waſteful prodiga/ be ſlain. Dip den. 


— — a — 


Propica” LITT. 1. , {| prodigatite, Fr. 


from prodigal.] bee” riod, ; pre- 
fuſion; Vale; I Ces li eraſty. 
A ſweeter and loveller gehtleman, 
Fram d in t e prodigality of nature 
The ſpacious world cannot again afford. Shakeſp. 
” He that decries Ce mould 15555 held 
an adverſ; to him that o th Srediga 
; N role by ++ 0] 
Tt is not always fo, obyious to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween an act of liberality and at of prodigality. Y 
South. 
The moſt ſevere cenfor cannot but be pleaſed 
with the prodigality of his wit, though at the ſame 
time he could have wiſhed, that the maſter of it 
had been a better manager. Dryden. 


Pro'DIGALLY. adv. | from prodigal.) Pro- 
fuſely ; waſtefully ; bs erate, 


We are not yet ſo wretched in ou 
Nor in our wills ſo loſt, as to abandon _ | 
A friendſhip prodi galiy, of that price | 
As is the ſenate and the people of Rome. Ben Jonſ. 
I cannot well be thought ſo prodigally thirſty 
of my ſubjects blood, as to venture my own life. 
| King Charles. 
The next in place and puniſhment are they, - 
Who prodigally throw their ſouls away; 
Fools, who repining at their wretched ſtate, | 
And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their fate. Dry. 
Nature not bounteous now, but laviſh grows, 
Our paths with flew'rs ſhe prodigally ſtrows. Dryd. 


PRODT GIOUS. aaj. | prodigio/us, Lat. 
Prodigieuæ, French, | Amazing; aſtoniſh- 


ing; ſuch as may ſeem a prodigy ; por. | 


tentous ; enormous; monſtrous z amaze 
ingly great. J. 

Ik e'er he have a child, abdetive be its ; 
Prodigious and untimely brought to light | Sat. 
An emiſſion of immateriate virtues his: are 4 
little doubtful to propound, it being ſo pr us 5 
but that it is conſtantly avouched by Pre Kot 
It is prodigious to have thundet HY * A ſay. | | 
Breton 


Then entring at the rng 


Conceal'd in clouds, prodigious: a 3 
He mix'd, unmark d, among the buſy throng, Dry. 


The Rhone enters the lake, and brings along I} 


with it a prodigious quantity of water. Aadiſon. 
It is a ſeandal to chriſtianity, that in towns, | 
where there is a prodigious increaſe in the number 
of houſes and inhabitants, ſo little care ſhould be 
taken for churches. rofl. 
ProD1'c10USLY. adv. from prodipibus. 
1. Amazingly ; aſtoniſhingly ; Poren 
touſly ; enormouſly, _ 
I do not mean abſolut aceoding + to Phil 
ſophick exactneſs infinite, but only infinite or in- 
numerable as to us, or their number ee 
great. . | Ray on 1 
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aa n 42 3 N 
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we 9 
W e Hehe 7 


Ian Prodigimſly pleted with this Joint ame 


our. J "Enofth$iſiels ; eee 3 
amazing qualities, 
ge Tack, prod! 1 


Pap. ne U. + 
"gium, Larin, Nor REY A 

1. Any thing out-of diner en 
of nature, from which omen are drawn ; z 


ee en WANG mee ee 


A redigy of fear, ahda portent 
Of broached miſchief to the an $6 | 
The party oppoſite to our ſettlement, feeth to 
| ——_ out of all —＋ methods, and 5 * 
* 1 _ men 
Fables van | e ö Aden: | 
2. Morfter. F 4 4 Ke ' 
Moſt of mankind, 8 their own. Nug- 


giſhneſs; docome N - not her children. ] 


| Ben Janſon. | 

3: Any thing aſtoniſhing for good or bad. 
"They would ſeenspradigies of tearning« Spettatir, 
Peet TION; v. i ¶ proditio, Lat,] Trea- 
ſon; treschery.  Hinſevorth . 


RO D OR. . J. [Lat], A traitor, | 


Not in uſe. 
Piel d prieſt, doſt thou command me be ſhut out 
| —] do, thou molt uſurpihg proditer. - Shakeſpeare. 
ProDITO' KIOUS,. 183 (from Proditor, 
Latin.] | 

1. Traiterous ; reacherous ; peridious. ' 
Not in oe, . 6 
Nou proditorious wretch ! What haſt thou done, 
To make this barb'rous bafe aflaffinate ? Daniel. 

2. Apt to make diſcoveries. 

Solid and concluſive characters are emergent 
from the mind, and ſtart out of children when 
themſelves leaſt "think of it; for nature is prodito- 
rious. Motten on Education. 

To PRODU'CE. v. a. L Produco, Latin! 
produire, French. ] | | aq ht” 

1. To offer to the view or notice. 

Produce your cauſe, faith the Lord; bring 
forch your ſtrong reaſons. 

2. To'exhibit to the publick. 
Vour parents did not produce you much into the 
Wofld, whereby you avoided many mx ſteps. 

e 

3. To bring as an evidence. 

It ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to aux otice 
Id be p#roducd"againit the Moor. 


4. To bear; to bring fortà, as a vegetable, 


| r This Foil produces all ſorts of palm trees. Sundys, | 


8. To caule ;; to effect; ee to 


beget. 
Somewhat is ovedated' of bothiing; ; for lyes ark 


ſa fficient to breed A —_—_— brings on 6 
f 18 —_ q 


ubſtance! - . 
They by imprudtnce mix d 


Thou all this good of evil mal produce. 
Clouds may raip, and rain reduce 1 
8 Fruits i in her ſoften d ſoil. In 1050 
Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at plenſu 
move ſeveral parts of our bodies; the effects alſq;, 
that natural bodies are able to produce in one an- 
other, occurring every moment to our fenſes, we | 
© both theſe ways get the idea of power," Lacks 


Hinder light but from ſlriking on po 


its colours yaniſh, it no longer produces any ſu 
igeas z upon the weturm of licht, Free, the 
_—_—_— again. oe 
This wonder of the ſculptor hand U . 
Produc d, his art was at a ſtand. A165. 
Pro'pwce. 2. /. [ from, the verb. This 
"noun, though sccented on che laſt me 


„ em pag., 


' Shaksſpe es + 


07% I 
WM — % 


Wy "tht hich Gin 


| 


Jaiab, 11. 21+ | 


, 
. 


. Produce prodigious births of body or ad. 2 ; 
. 8 


1 


oy 
: 
= 
„ 
1 P 
= 


or brings... 2221 

-| You board, not wi E 

Bet en che publick ſpend the rich 

2. Amount; prone 
or quamtiry. ; 

* In Staffordſhite, 5 ibeir lands: 0 e, 

they ſow it-with barley, allowing. three buſhels to 


an acre. Its common gas [thirty buſhels. 
ortimer"s Huſbandry. 


' This tax has already been ſo often tried, that we 
know, the exact produce of it. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


RODU' CENT. 2.05 [from produce.] One 
F jor exhibits; one that offers. 
an inſtrument. be produced with a  protetation 


* in favour” = : mg Vos if Cott the e 


Vantage of thelfrodutent. * 22 
PRop u“ SEK. . / boese One 
that generates or produces. 

By Stamining he 1, chat could contribute no- 
thing to mine own bemg, mould be here, 1 came 
to alk the lame queſtlon fbr mix father, and fo 
am led in a direct line to a 120 ren — 

25 be more than man * Suctii 

Whenever want of mor . or want of defire A 


N Dead 2. 


| 


diately reaches the firſt producer. 
Propu'cisis. 4%. [from produce. ] 


1. Such as may be exhibited. - 
I bere is no reaſon; producible to free the chrit- 
ian children and idjots, from the blame of not be- 
lieying, which will not with equal force be pro- 
ducible for thoſs heathens, to whom the goſpel was 
never revealed. ummond. 
That is accounted probable, which has better 
arguments producible for it, than can be brought 
x againſt it. ; Seuth, 
Many warm expreſſions of the fathers are pro- 
ducible in this caſe, | Decay of Piety. 
2. Such as may be generated or made. 
The falts producible, are the alcalis or fixt falts, 
- which ſeem to have an nn with acid ones. 


"PRODU CIBLENESS..#. 72 [from produci- 
le.] The ſtate o of ing producible. 
To confirm our doctrine of the producibleneſs 
of ſaits, Helmont aſſures us, chat by Paracelſus's 
ſal circulatim, ſolid bodies, particularly ſtones, 
8 , may be trammuted into actual Fale . 
le. 
Pack DUCT, y 17 routes, Latin; pro- 
Mair, French, Ii lion Accents it on the 
firſt liable, Pope on the laſt.. 
A. Sommethin produced by nature, as 
; Früfts, grain, metals | 
The landholder, having tins ld the 
x ems Ns LEE yield, muſt take the market- 


Locle. 

; * Our Bram produtlt are of ſuch kinds and quan- 

W as can'tern the balance of trade to our advan- 
Addiſon. | 

daten, de Came quarter, tho produfts of "the 

Au «34 Specrator . 

"See thy bright altars ' 
5 Heap wick the — of ey rings. Popes 


2. Work; compoſition ; Effect of art or 
labour. 


Mioſt of thoſe books, which have obtained great 
"reputation in the "world, ; are the produtts of great 


and wiſe men. l 
3. Thing conſequential; effect. 
_ Theſe are the product 
f thoſe IIlLthated marriages. Milton's Par. Lo. 
eſult; ſum: as, "the; ud of many 
ſums added to each 6 er; ; the . 
of a trade. 


gain; . Tom | 


the conſume, . make the price low, that imme- 
* Locke. 


[ProvworiLE: adj. from uco, "Las, . 
. [from prods _ 11 
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and learning ? of a. 1 g. 
| jon; work of art — 

br de keen had 25 names prefixed at lengehe to | 7; 

| whole volumes of m mean odcr ions. ift. 

Prohv/GTIVE. rom produce; ] Ha- 

| 5og the power tt Nef Sacre Kerne 2 

0 Nee efficient. 4 1 

| theraſelves = Aer 5 TT 7 oy 1 
Not in , their 4 
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e 55 e dee dei are Ch 
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making i es Fi 
1 85 Y tugeful fong inſpire, 


EO 15 555 to exchange their 
vii ils . = =o vales e 
that grain. . [ Scpift. 


|  Produljve elbe hos. 
Plutargh, in, his li 


5 tha age was produffive 


Broome. 
1100 53. . Lat. 
1 TOs 0 — intro 


"On = the ſame we 0 50 
peo e ito 0 


a ps jence of all 
ny — 1 hee pre epts, Was prefixed ka 
the decalogue. ite. 
So gloz d the tempter and his proem tun'd. Milt. 
Thus much may ſerve by way of Prom, 
Proceed we thetfefore*to our Poem. _ — 
| 4 bas, in the procn dj 
0 prefiped "the W of "Eve e, . f Hing 
the os: | chli. 


PROrANA TIN. N. /+ [prefargiion, Fr. 


from preſane, Latin.] 
1. The, act 


1. mt, 925 152 


Pu R 0” e 1 
12 


- God himſelf; how Hardly chat houſe wauld be 
kept from impicus anation: he knew. Hooker. 
What I am and ee Show 
divinity; to any others, anations re. 
were profunation of 2 w 
To tell the laity. our love. * Moms, 
Profanation, of the Lord's days and of other 
ſolemn feſtivab days, which are devoted to divine 
and religious offices, is ĩimpious. ite. 
All profanation and — of things fac; 8 
an offence agaipſt the e roal law of nature. 4 
OS Qthers think 1 oug t not to have tranſlated 
Chaucer : +, they ſuppeſe a yengration due to his old 
language, and that it is little lels x 
and ſaerilege to alter it. ryden. 
2. Irreverence to holy. things. or perſons. 
Great men may jeſt with ſaints, tis wit in them; 
But, in the leſs, foul | profanation. | Shakeſbeare, | 
PROFA*NE.” adj. Fe Fr. from | 
profanus, Latin.] 10 


1. e ſacred Wes. or dinge, 


* 


act of violating any thing ſacred. | 
He knew.hbw Mold men Den 


an prof. anation 


n Nw. a bard of it. Seti. 
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wert tad bau 


of the deiuge ig 4 by | in it. 975 
9 * chding firſt 
earth, Hand chere are tecords or traditions con- 2 nate 
n pars #8. and the, new | | | A ſeryant to thy ſex, a flave to thee, \ 
ge? „ mer A A foe profit to harten chaffüt gg. heh 
3. Dehne, net Pure.” 4 66 e a; 2, To make a ſhow of _ ſentiments- 
| n oy profine that fret wude fe 5. 1. load: Uoalagtdgo - 5 $029 ann art 


1 


4 Not. pulified;by.þ y Likes. at? H | 


Far hence be ſouls profane, _... . 


he 3 and dom the grove 4 
PROFA NE. Vs 4. { profanc,. 


72 r, French.) 423 £* 3. Ik. *. 15 
1. * violate 


; to pollute. 


e then, 22 Is 1 n t furniſh'd in this fort,” 2. | 
t'uſurp the ſacred name of kai Wt, 


e mo profaned — 1h, ep gant c. 


Profan'd firſt — - gon ſerpent, by him firſt 
| . common and unhallow'd. 4 
How far have we W der 
8 thy heav ny gift of poeſy ? 
ten, and profligate:the py 


 Debas'd. 1 90 
How are feſtivals 5 e When they are , 
N fg nor diſting K common days 3 þ 
en they are 


vice 
N When 4 are ſpent in ty ht 1 
bauchery; when our Joy des 15.5 


Wits and we expres it. by "MEE! e. 


2. "To pu to Wrong. W 
85 Jah to profane 2 dr 
y 
Paor a“ NELx. vo 1 prof fl ith 
irreverence to ſacted names or things. 


I- wih hold my tongue no more, as touching 

| their wickedneſs, which may prefaney commit. 

75 ras, XV. 
Let none of things ſerious, * leſs of divine, 

When belly and head's full, profanely * 


That proud. Gere ep ed 4 858 PREY 
Vigil, ſpeaks of Homer, too HH Bree. 


Prora RER. . . [from Lee. Pol- 
later; viplater: N : 


* 1 The argument high or Sz 
proefeners of -the tem 
1 


* it was Wi e 
e bother, enemies to peace, "ere 


ofaners,of this ncigh ur-ſtain 
e Hf |: 


idur aſeth' bn 
le, he taketh from ts yle 


here "are 
$% uſe the Neuen, to Furniſh out their 
DNN NN eth r Tolgue. 
PRor a“ NENESS: 1. „eh Profan. ] 
| Þrreverence or what is 757 
25 ardon , 
by, great k e thy, oracle] Shakibeare. | 


You c thence Tearril! and pro 
fanenefs, a Rs d 'reftrain {be licentions' Fr oh of | 
poets and their ac We. Dryder. 


1 Edits: * gr ed — and n laws 
againſt oaths W we trample upon. 
e Fi 12 


ProrECTION. . 4 ro ed7io, 
 Aovapce3 pro re 115 fe Wed: Lat. | 
727 the . unto the 


'This, with profe 


- ſeventh houſe of op gte 1 oy 3 year 
* Ton e 38 utes AAS. Brown. 
PROFE'SS, p. 4. val, Freach; 
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thts hat Honowtable orders” Böss. 


<3} 2 "ex 8 


. 1 declare pablickiy one's 
art or A £9 ar bar 


ment 
erg bee 


4 . 
2 
ares 
8 
IS * 


Fro unto the Lond, that I am come tothe 
metres n= nv «ol 
e Desternomy „i. 


Jens | 5 To enter into a ſlate of * i oy * 


lick declaration. 1 18 Hig + 


He is diſhonour'd by a man, which ever 


Profeſi d to him; w Alen 
14 20 be made 1 A ae 


Pxore'sstbDiy: | add. rom ofe ö 
According to open Kl 2 
by ki . 


. | cons aß gem woo mack to mew that being 
S Feen = 
Virgil,” whom he 22 Andes bas fr. 


him among the Romans. Dryden 


England I travelled over, 'pref idly ſearching alt 


places I 


Woudwbard. 
* $8XO N A vg Aer French ; 


e 


10 ſag "vocation. ;' been. em} 155 
ment. The term 2 * is . 
larly 1 of avian, 5 pbykick, 

hav. "a 4 

1 myſt tel 1 | -M 
Be on more ay fron 2 


"It Ne, . 957 55 e che Shale * 


we ſhall 


yoke 


fuloęſs all knowledge. " 
Some of our 73 de Ae 5 
No other one wa 5 no I apr pak pres 


her, are ſo much 
e od 7. — as. the ſons of 


Pratt s er mons. 
, in Which 4 Ititades, be- 
n e 6 8 


N at 
25 e * ' $%: > 39 


A naked m * credit, where 
e * 2 725 th of 


The profeſſions.” of princes, when a crown js the 
* bai, are a ſlender ſecuri 


I ky * 
Moſt n ld with the fropg 22 


Fo eee not pe 


en. LC WI 


fe I ity: 14 Rel 225 $a get, pros 1 
3. The act of declaring,one's J fel of a 
party o N 
| F : ty of,opiaion. 1 ? Y >» 


"condemn all honeſt-trades ; for there are 
that N in au profeþent, and y in 179 


Canvile $ 5 TR 


ob 
5 2 
. 9 1 
4 Fo 

* 


z * 
—— 2 — - 
= Q 


14 7 nk » Profeſfonat, as well a4 national, 
-+ 29 be an 


hom 


2. One who publickly practiſes « or teaches 


wp a ak N | 


won. Was 3 . 
of fai repentance, |f . , Wer; ſec 
TV Th 
„ BAM, I he Le three fitff centuries, were bh 
„Ahe fake of” thoſe civil e whi 22 3 inſtruQtions; ane "ore 


eu their en, the W * 
Pforessiox Ar. adj. [from "prafeſfo 6 
Xe e eee or ws: 

tea, are 


eſſion. (AAT . E e Nas 
70 WOrY + Clari 3 


Por ssOR. #, Aalener, | Erens 


from profeſs]. £} 744 200} 
1: One who declures-hinnſelfinf any of 


Ty or party” Abd ey > 
kolineſs of the fre of religion 
1 


| ** — vou may doubt t 
Bacon 
i 


new ect. 7 K SINE be * 
The whole church of h. at. F 
be writes, was not made up wholly: of 22 
dect, ſincere, and perſevering chriſtians, but ike | 
the net, in Chriſt's parable, that cayght 1 
and bad, and had ne doubt ſome infigcere 
bons, hy poctites, and temporaries in it. Halen? 


Saf 


ts 


oy 


an art. 
8 in nol levees are generally tho wart 
qualified to explain their er to thole who are 
. Bot of, ir tribes. Swift. 
3. One who is viſibly TY gious.. 4 
— urn people, 55 were "bro 
that ern for religion, ſec y þ Aur 
* EY in St. aul's le Tce. 
ROFE SSORSHIP, u. m : fro/2//or. 
The ſtation or office, of a publick 8 


Dr. Prideaux ſucceeded him in the profe/ſſor/hi 


| vt Kian. IG. K 
; = der-, 
62 


being then elected biſhop of Worceſter, Sa n 


- ſucceeded. him in the regius profeſſerſhips. 5 0 
Te PRO'FFER: v. a. [ ner, Latin; 
* French. ] If 
AD they oh to s acceptance, 
To them that covet ſucheye-gluttiag gain, 
3 er thy gifts, and fitter ſervants entertain. Spenſ. 
Cato ſend this anſwer back to Cæſar, 
For all his generous cares N n e ? 
2. To attempt of one 's own accord. 
None, among the choice. and prime 1 
- Of thoſe heav'n-warring champions, could be 6 
So hardy as to proffer, or accept, 
Alone, the dreadful voyage, Milton's Paradi iſe Loft 
PROPER. 1. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Offer made: omething propoſed to 
© acceptance, © 
Baſilius, content to take that, ſince he could 
have no more, allowed her reaſons, and Hoon her 


reffer thankfully.” ney. 
of beg not took, reap thanks | for their reward. 


Shak * 
The king 2 | 


| Great proff rs ſends of pardoh and of grace, 
If they would yield, and quietneſs embrace. Daniel. 
He made a prefer to lay down his commiſſion 
of command in the army. Clarendon. 

Bot theſe, nor all the proffers you can make, 


Are worth the heifer which I ſet to a. Drygen. 


2, Eſſay; attempt. 
It is one with time, 1015 by little * itte, and 
Vith many eſſays and 275 Bacon: Eſſays. 
PrOFFERER. 2. J. 2 prefer. J He 
that offers. | 
. Maids, in modeſty, ſay no, to chat 


Wh ch they would have the treff rer conſtrue ay. 1. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ie who always refuſes, taxes the a n with 
enen, and declares Dis albſtance needleſs. 


Collier. | 


Prori'c CIENCE. 


how: eie, 


| 


x 


, 


dd not profit much by 


F 15 


PROFICIENCY. 


Profit; ad- I 


| 


5 Dry 
Tu che end of the third: century, I have not | 


4 
5 


Nils Fa pt 


158 4 - 99 88 


reficiency. 


Sun. e en and ene 


f th 
5 r 
„ 14644 {bs e +1 {| (Rogers' Sermons. 
bars . . | proficiensy” 41 
og wp has made r a any 


le own 8 or 


ſtudy or Bufirieſs, 15415 . 
* 1 km. fo good a quarter of an 
15 that I can d ih! wy adele i Hy own 
uage. * Shakeſpeare. 


i Iam diſpoſed „ Geyer light in this 


matter, from thoſe whom it will be no diſpatage- 
ment for much pony Ja 4190 er wo to. learn. 


A 3 in del Py: wth pro 5 7 15 ew. 
[eel OYOP3... ad, | proficum, Latin,] 


- Advantageous ;: uſeful. - 14 +- 
| | | Its yy eos ke gk lg ge, 
1 1 To futurs timed... -M 


' 8 ſuch 2 race of men e 
As in the cauſe of virtue firm, may fix - 
| "Her throne inviolate. 


Fla 


PrROFT LE. 1. 
ſide face; 
The +4. 5 not take that fide of the face 

which has ſome notorious blemiſh in it; but eſther 

 ahaw It in profile, or elſe hade the more imperfeet 


den. 


deen "a Roman emperor drawn with a full-face : 
they alwa ppear in Preßle, which gives us the 
view of , majeſtic,” We 
PRO FIT. nf Trott, French. 1 
1. Gain; pecuniary advantage. 
Nel. Thou muſt know; © 5 
Tis not my profit that does lead mine Aale Sha. 
He thinks it highly juſt, that” all rewards: of 
truſt, profit, or dignity (e be given only to 
thoſe, whoſe A 7 I 'to 9 the 
conſtitution. * 
2. Advantage e; acceſſion af good. 
What profit” is it for men how to live in ly 
neſs, an . ker death to look for Puniſhment : ? 
2 £2. 4 G A8. 1 © $4 2x | — 2 Eſdrat, vii. 47. 
Wikdom that is hid, and treaſure that is, hoarded 
up, What profir is 5 them both ? Ecclus, XX» 30. 
855 not what profit is there of my ſervice; and 
* good things ſhall I have hereafter. Ecclus, xi. 
The king did not love the barten Wars With 


9 


Scotland, though be made his Profit 0 of the ngiſe of | 
| nem: 
3. Improvement ; advancement ; M prob: 
ciency.” | | 


To PROTIT. v. 4. 1 French. J' 
1. To benefit; to advantage 
ne the ſtrength of their 1 rr 


Let it pr t thee to have heard, denier ob 
By terrible example, the reward, 
Of diſobedience. _ Milton's rl 8 


2. To i improve; to advance. SK»; 
Tis a great means, of profiting yourſelf, to copy 
diligently, excellent pieces AER deſigns.” N. 


7. Pao. FIT. v. . 
1. To gain advant 
The Romans, though po 


Ny = 0 Pp 44 
x. js ee of their ports, |. 


2. To make iniprovement.. | 
Meditate upon theſe things, give thyſelf wholly 
tothem, that thy ting may appear to all. 1 Thr. 
She has profited io well already by your counſel, 


that ſhe can ſay her leſſon, Dryden s Spaniſh Fryar. | 


«FF i» 
£ + Þ 2 


count * 


_—_— 
— 
8 


in Ma. C wg 2 9 ; . 


= 
% 5 
F 5 
\ 
, : 
* 


7 e, French, ] The | 


=D ot, 
9 


h Bt 
Y 1 ts, joel * 
2 | a, % ns 
1 r 


3. A. $4 * 


by „ e. "og 


| t ſo ctitnable ot 
ae e wh 2 
Winz on and 


of muttons, - 


| The planing of hop-uns 15 Arbor 
rage are found very profitabls for plant | 
in; places apt for them, and <onlequently a 
for this e e. 19. «Free 40 CE acts. 


2 2 Uſeful ;:adv n "= 

9 To wail friends wY 87 7 $5 7 pe 
f Nel. by much ſo wholeſome. , 1.1 
4 ys to rejoice at friends but newly, Fund. BU p. 
Then Judas, thinking indeed that they would 


freßtabie in many. things. granted them pea pt, 

What wis fo profitable to' L 
fatal to che einperor, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
RO TIT AB En une mJ. Cw) Later ] 


* * 


4. Defatuek' 40vantageoaſnels. 83 
We will now driefly take notice of the the prof ofitable- 
neſs of plants for phyfick. and food. More. 


What ſhall be che juſt portion « of” thoſe, whom 
-rieither the con on or kindneſs, nor wounds 
| "and ſuffrrings of the Son of God could perſuade, 

nor yet the excelleney, eaſineſs and . e of 
his commands invite? 5 Sermons. 


« Dryden. | 
14 & 14 ag ai 


PRO“ ITARLT. adv. [from Baal. ] 


N » ao 


Arbuchnot on Coins, | 


. Gainfully, Fe 5 
- You haye had many Fee to > ſettle this 
rellection, and have Profitably exaployed them. 'Wake. 


ap. EITLESS».Qdj. [from profit.] Void 
of gain orange. Not uſed, abou 
Oper. 
25 r is 1 ilfol, 
| that lateſt, rns him 
Vatan an eee of ea a0 gain, 
To wake and wage a danger ofitleſs.. TUM 
 PROFLIGATE: adj. '{ profligetzs, Lat. 


Abandoned; loſt to virtue, and OY ; 


- ſhameleſs. 
Time ſenbbly, all things i 
e, * 
And we than qurs z next, age will ſee , 


Our fathers have been worſe 
A tace more prefligate than We, 
| . lr "> we. take,, have Gil 8 
34 to be. Roſcommpns 


*— 


How far have 3 — aa 
S thy heav nly gi er 
Made proſtitute and prefligare the muſe, © 
Debas'd to each obſcene and impious uſe, $5 
© Whoſe harmony was firſt ordain d above 
For tohgnes of angels, and for hymos of love, Dry. 
Though Phalaris his brazen bull were there, 
And he wou'd diate what he'd 1 you ſwear, | 
Be not ſo f refigate, but rather chuſe 
To guard 8 and your life to loſe. Dryd. 
x -Melancholy objects and ſubjects will, at times, 
impreſs the moſt prefligate ſpirits. Clariſſa. 


pio FLIGATE. =. /. An abandoned, 


_ ſhameleſs. r 
Ie is pleaſant to ſee a notorious profligare ſeized 
| with a concern for his religion, and converting” "mY 
2 ſpleen into zeal. Addiſc 
Fx I have heard a t rofligate. offer much fro er 
paying his debts,” than 'ever he 
wn to do againſt chriſtianity 3 becauſe he 
ed to be cloſer preſſed by the wor than tlie 
parſon. wy $wift's Miſcellanies. 
| 8 could ſueh a prafligate as Antony, or a 
boy of eighteen, Uke Octavius, ever dare to dream 
of giving the law to tuck an empire and 2 | 
7 ' ifts 


S eee ene 
To Pro” PLIGATE. . a. [orgs Ard 


hap 


< * N 
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IJ de d, A wort benepel Page, chi, f [from Preset] I. Aotyh ths pings he a pl, pay by 
| 2 L200 without alteration of 1. Depth. of — © 4, 4 | Wir Srogeniters former grants SAL lords, yet 
#1 nowledge. 


\ 97 3 I could find a way ts remedy a great part thereof. - 
* — * * 1 ban ds, wriſts, * 2 which did every where elſe luke . Fs poſs ee: Fr 
f TID 40 ently profligate and 2 1 | hardneſs, were with profoundne/i here 3 | Go Pap ion together, 45 1 
" venom. | Ne | 68 4 . ” La Ta 2 - » 4+ | 1 M bs £ then er at ir i is 
Pro'FLiIGATELY. adv. [from profligate.] |PRorU npiTY. n. . [from profound.) | From all the ends of th' earth, to cl 
Shameleſſy. 7 Depth of place or knowledge. | And reverence thee, their great progenitir. Milton. 
Moſt profigately falſe, with the ſtrongeſt pro- | The other tum ed J Power by right of fatherhood is not poſſible in 
- feſſions of 15 5 Sewift's Miſcellanies. p — rene the vaſt profundity 22 Milton, | any one, A 2 5 Adam's heir, 2 as 
f J [from profiizate.] | PROFU'SE. adj. [ profiufus, Latin.) vgenitor over his own deſcendants. e. 
e ty : 1. Laviſh; e J be printipal actora in Milton's poem are not only 
Kr mg ; | Ne Te our progenitors, but repreſentatives. Add iſon. 
Pro'trLUENCE. . / from pre * Pro- In profuſe governments it has been ever obſerved, 


. our yes 
- chat tho prapht from dad dndirgls tive Pc lazy PRO GENY, #. /. ¶ progenie, old Fre ach; 

reſs; courſe. 3 and expenſive, the court * luxurious | Prigenies, Lat.] Obvpring ; race; ge- 
In and none of 8 an. Wort * and mercenary, and the camp inſolent and ſedi- neration. | , 


PRO FLUENT. adj. [from profluens, One long dead has a due proportion of praiſe; in a ſecond Adam from heaven, whoſe race and from 
| Latin. ] Flowing forward. which, whilſt he lived, his friends were too profuſe, geny they are by ſpiritual and heavenly birth. Hooker, 
Teach all nations wht of him they learn'd, and his enemies too ſparing. | ions | * me begotteri of a ſhepherd ſwain, 
And his ſalvation ; them who ſhall believe 12. Overabounding exuberant. ' But ifſu'd from the progeny of kings. Shakeſpeare. 
Baptizing in the profiuent tream, the ſign _ On a green ſhady bank profuſe of flow'rs, By promiſe he receives 
Of waſhing them from guilt of ſin, Milton. Penſive 1 fat. 77 Pa- 40 5 Loft. Gift to his progeny of all that land, Alon. 
PROF O"UND. . [profond, French; Oh liberty, thou goddefs heav'nly bright, The baſe degenerate iron offspring ends; 
prefundus, Latin. | Prefuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight. Addiſ. | A golden progeny from heav'n deſcends. Dryden. 
1. Deep; deſcending far below the ſur-} Proyv'stLY. adv. [from profule. }] 2 — eren 
: . LED s ourſelves, our num'rovus progeny. Dryden. 
face ; low with reſpe& to the neigh- | 1+ Laviſhly ; prodigally. | We are the more pleaſed to beheld the throhe 
bouring places. The prince of poets, who before us went, | ſurrounded by a numerous when we con 
All elſe deep ſnow and ice, | Had avaſt income, and profuſely ſpent.” = Harte. | 5467 the virrues of thoſe from Shou they delcehd.” 
A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bog 2. With exuberance, RP Alien Freehilder. 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Cafius old. Milton. Then ſpring the living herbs profuſely wild. Thomſe | Px gGno'sT1C ABLE. adj. { from prognoſti- 
He hath hither thruſt me down a PRorou'sEN ESS. #. /. [from profuſe. | La- cate.) - Such as may be forekn 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound. , _ Miſter} viſhneſs; prodi gality. e 1 did _y | own or 
2. IntelleQually deep ; not obvious to the One of a mean forttine manages his ſtore wih“ The cauſes of this inundati 1 
mind; not eaſily fathomed by the mind : | extreme parſimony; but, with fear of running gular Nr Tr 92 * 1 
4 ws nor” gy i es 4. m_ Lal yever arrives to the rr * ns eclipſes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
. Lowly; humble; ſubmiſs; ſubmiffive. * - ; par, | To ProGxo'sTICATE. wv. a. m pro- 
3 Win" widdy wilt thou uſe to move thy God to —_ uſeneſs of doing good, a ſoul unſatisfied with | © © A.] To formelt; 60 * pro 
ber ches what humble geftures ? what” prefatid || all it has done, and an unextinguiſhed deſire off 4 I: ; torefhow. 
fle 8 n doing more. "Drydes. | - He _— ona randy day, which His tutor 
re 1 ſpitality ſometimes degenerates into — andfo rognofti upon his nativi 
4. Learned beyond the common reach; 5 ends in — and folly. p — would not — ak 7 | prone og 
knowing to the bottom. Praoru'sron, 2. | profufeo, Latin; pro- Unſkill'd in ſchemes by planets to foreſhow, 


ry pk: Spe inal facie, 1 have | Iz, French; from profuſe, ] 1 neither will, nor can prognoſtic 
th 


ate, f _ 
: x tek os To the young gaping heir, his father's fate. Dryd. 
* , — 1. . ſh ſ 5 od lit 5 t va a ce. 6p . 
hereby often, wi beſt learned, r . 2 &y . M pt 1 cel AI CA TION. 3. . [ from pregnoſti- 
28 : | | empire? | | 5 | 9 IO 
5- Deep in contrivance. |. make laughter, T | Rowe. | 1+ The aBt of foreknowing or foreſhow- 


though I have been a rebuker of them. Hoſea, v. 2. 2. Laviſh EXPENCE 3 ſuper fluous effuſion ; gy A 6. 85. | | 
6. Having profound or hidden qualities. | Waſte. a be ts, nd in the bann ag a 
—_ 90 n 4 "" | He was deſirous ta avoid not only profufion, but | en proclaims, ſhall he be fet againſt a brick. 
There * $ a vap'rous 3 Nee Shakeſpeare. the leaſt effuſion of chriſtian blood, Hayward. | walk the, tha looking. with a ſouthward AD 
Bans” 88 2 vap "oP P | The great profuſion and expence him; where he is to behold him, with flies blown 
ROFO UND. 2. /. | | GGG Dee || © eth.... ", Shakeſpearg's Winter's Tale. 
. b ; 
1. The deep; the main; the ſea. r le | This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of — 
; * 3. Abundance; .exuberant plenty. | fees of ei RI e 
God, in fatho mleſs pr gs 2 Soak Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it the 6 "& N cf r 11 re to come, as it 
Hath all. bis cheater yes 4 a 3 andys. | bounds with a great profuſion of commodities of F K an hiftory of things paſt. Burnet. 
Now I die abſent oe the fe 82 4 its own growth, very convenient for other coun- | ** Foretoken. , , 
And me without my eas have droun d. Dry. | tles. | Fa Addiſon, | le bid him farewell, arming himſelf in a black 
2. The abyſs. EIA "8 — The raptur d eye, \ | | armour, as a badge or Progneſtication of his mind. 
If ſome other place th* ethereal king The fair profuſion, yellow Autumn ſpies. Thomſon. Ie 8 | 5 Sidney. 
To Rasse l . #. 7 cant Kg 1. To rob; to ſteal. | |[ProGNOSTICA'ToOR. . 1 by 2 
9 2. To ſhift meanly for proviſions. A4 S cg 5 
To dive; to penetrate. A barbarous | cate, | Foreteller; foreknower. 
word, F | low word. 1 8 That aſtrologer made his almanack give a tole- 
| We cannot profound into the hidden things of She went out progging for proviſions A* before. rable account of the weather by a direct inverſion 
nature, nor ſee the firſt ſprings that ſet the reſt | 85 30 L"Eftrange. of the common prog naſticatort, to let his belief run 
— : | N | Glanville. Proc, 1 . from the verb.] Victuals; counter to reports. BY Government of the Tongues ; 
PrOFO UNDLY, adv. [from profound.] | 8 any 5 Forty word. | PROGNO'STICK. adj. [ prognoftique," 
1. Deeply; with deep concern. 1 5 French; mow. } Foretokening 
6 | gba * own you may find better prog. Swift's Miſcel. | ; SER Gs | p | 
ba rn ops a ref rs 3 3 | *Spouſe tuckt up doth in pattens trudge it, 9 difeaſe Hl 2 Y ; foreſhowing: as, 
gl rt FF 1 1E. ich ' Oſtic N * 
And fich d profuundly, conſcious'of the " WY With handkerchief of Progs like trull with à progn ſymptom 


dudget; | PrxoGNO'STICK, 2. / If. e adiec- 
Wi | 8 N And eat by turns plumcake and judge it. Congr. | tive.] / ( . the adjec 
wy ith — degrees of ow edge; with PrRoGENER A'TION. n, . pregenero, Lat.] 1. The fill of foretelling diſeaſes or the 
K, Rk 45 wife. Dian, | be act of re Propagation. |! event of diſeaſes. This is a Galliciſm. 
5 profoundly ſſeilld in all the PROGE NITQR» 3. %. | frogenitus, Latin.  Hippdcrates's progneflick is generally true, that it A 
parts of pairiting, but wanting genius, he had leſs | / A forefather; an anceſtor in a direct] is very hard to reſolve a ſmall apoplexy, Arbuthnots / © 
Of nobleneſs. | | | 4 Dryden. b | line. | | | 2. A prediction, | ; 


Vor- II. r „ Though 


vn O 


| | > n 
end 5 
3. A token forerunning. 

Whatſoever 


er ſhall de, hella; an 


eaſy prognoſhick from what you were South. þ 
pr 1 * 
By ſure hs may foretell a ſhow'r. nch 


 PRO'GR SS. mo [ progres, Fre 


from progreſſus, Latin.] | 
1. Courſe; . l 2. „ 
I the 
Give gueſs — near . Shaks "Falius Ceſar. 
The morn begins ans BW 


Her roſy p js lng g. 
The Uebe hold it kindling as it Ales, | 
And pleas'd purſue its progreſs through the _ 
[PD 
2. A motion forward. 
. Through all thy veins thall run 
A cold and drowſy humour, which ſhall ſeize 
Each vital ſpirit; for no pulſe ſhall keep 
| His nat'ral progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat. Shakeſp. 
This motion worketh in round at firſt; which 
way to deliver itſelf z and then worketh in progreſs, 
where it findeth the deliverance eaſieſt. Bacon. 
Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a ſtrange 
progreſs for ten hundred thouſand men. Raleigh. 
Whoſoever underſtands the progreſs and revo- 
lations of nature, will ſee that neither the preſent 
form of the earth, nor its firſt form, were permanent 
and immutable. Burnet. 
It is impoſſible the mind ſhould ever be topped 
in its progreſs in this ſpace. _ Locke. 
The bounds of all bedy we have no difficulty 
to arrive at; but when the mind is there, it finds 
nothing to "hinder its progreſs into the endleſs ex- 
panſion. Locke. 
Perhaps 1 judge haſtily, there being ſeveral, in 
whoſe writings F have made very little progreſe. 
Si Miſcellanies. 
3. J neelleQual- improvement; advance- 


ment in knowledge; proficience. 
Solon the wiſe his progreſs never ceas'd, 
But Rill his learning with his days increas'd. Denb. 
It is "ſtrange, that men ſhould not have made 
more progreſs in the knowledge of theſe 1 
F Wrnets 


Several defects in the underſtanding hinder it in 


its progreſs to knowledge, | Locke. 

Others deſpond at che firſt difficulty, and con- 
clude, that making any progreſs in knowledge, far- 
ther than ſerves their ordigary buſineſs, is above 
their capacities. Locke. 

You perhaps have made no progreſs in the 
moſt important chriſtian virtues ; you have ſearce 
gone half way in humility and charity. Law. 

4. Removal from one place to another. 


From Egypt arts theic progreſs made to Greece, 
Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. Denham. 


5. A journey of ſtite ; a circuit, 


He gave order, that there ſhould be nothing in | 


His journey like unto a warlike march, but rather 

like unto the progreſs of a king in full peace. Bacon. 
O may I live to hail the day, 

When the glad nation ſhall ſurvey 

Their ſov' reign, through his wide command, 

Paſſing in progreſs o'er the land. 


To PrRO'GRESS' v. x. | progredior, Lat.] 


To move forward; to pais. Not uſed. 
Let me wipe off this Honourable dew, 


That flverly doth progreſs on thy checks. Sbaleſp. 1 
J. | progreſſion, Fr. pro- 


PROGRE'SSION. 2 
greſſio, Latin. ] 

1. Proportional proceſs; regular and gra- 
dual advance. 

The ſquares of the diameters of theſe rings, 
made by any priſmatick colour, were in arithme- 
tical progreſſion. Neu tou. 

2. Motion forward. 

| Thoſe worthies, who endeavour, the advance- 

ment of learning, are likely to find a clearer pro- 
grifion, when lo many rubs are leveled. Browns 


= 4 o 5 $5 
= 1 — 6 - 
7 p 14 o 
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Addiſen. 


_ Jn philoſophical enquiries, the order of nature 
mould govern; "which in all grogreffion is to go 
OCEAN NN RAMEAL to that aw e 
| next to it. 5 

3. Courſe; ; paſſage. 

f 3 9 letter, which accidentally, or 

» hath miſcarried. 

4+ atelleual rakes, 8 ö 
For the faving the long pr of the thoug bt 

to firſt principles, the mind ſhould provide ſeveral 

intermediate principles. 1, Locke, 

PrROGRE'SSIONAL, 20%. [from progreſſion.) 
Such as are in a ſtate of encreaſe of ad- 
Vance. . 


3 not again unto their progreſſional imper- 
vBrown. 


Fade SSIVE, adj. [ progreſif, French; 


vancing. 

Princes, if they uſe ambitious men, ſhould 
handle it fo, as they may be till Ne and 
not 5 Bacon. 


ſucceſſively; but in natation, both together. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Their courſe 


Progreſſive, retrograde, or ſtanding till. Milton. 
The progreſſive motion of this animal is made 

not by walking, but by leaping. Ray on the Creat. 
Ere the progreſſive courſe of reſtleſs age 

Perform three ſand times its annual tage, 

May not our pow'r and learning be ſuppreſt, 

And arts and empire learn to travel weſt? Prior. 


PROGRESSIVELY. adv. from progrefive.] 


By gradual ſteps or regular courſe. | 
The reaſon why they fall in that order, from 
the greateſt epacts progreſſwely to the leaſt, is, be- 
cauſe the greateſt epacts denote a greater diſtance 
of the moon before the ſun, and conſequently a 
nearer approach to her conjunction. Holder. 


PaockkETssIVEN ESS. 2. /. [from propre/- 
fue.] The ſtate of advancing. * 


To PROHIBITT. v. a. [Probi beo, Latin; 
probi ber, F rench. ] 


1. To forbid; to interdict by authority. 
She would not let them know of his cloſe lying 


in that prohibited place, becauſe they would be 
offended. Sidney. 


The weightieſt, which it did command them, 

are to us in the goſpel probibited. ' Hooker. 
Moral law is two-fold; fimply moral, or moral 
only by ſome external conſtitution, or impoſition 
of God. Divine law, fimply moral, commandeth 
or probibiteth actions, good or evil, in reſpect of 


ProHYBITER. 2. [from probibit. ] For- 
bidder ; interdifter. - 


PROHIBTTION. 2. / ee Sia 
prohibitio, Latin; from probibit.] 


1. Forbiddanee; interdicty act of forbid- 
ding. 


Nicht there not be ſome other myſtery in this 
prob ibition, than they think of? Hooker. 
Gainſt ſelf- ſlaughter 8 
There is a prebibition fo divine, 

That cravens my weak hand. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
| He beſtowed the liberal choice of all things, with 
one only probibition, to try his obedience. Ow 

Let us not think hard N | 

One eaſy prohibition, who ej 
Free leave fv large to all.things elſe. | Milton. 
| The law of God in the ten commandments 


_—_ 


ſuch a thing, THletſon. 
2. A- writ iſſued by one court to ſtop the 
p proceeding * another. 
1 . 


Tocte. k 


They maintain their accompliſhed ends, und | 


from progreſs.) Going forward; ad- 


In progreſſive motion, the arms and legs move | | 


their inward nature and quality, Whites | 
2. To debar; to hinder. 
Gates of burning adamant 
Barr'd over us, probibit ail egreſs. Milton. 


PRO. 

' Pron1'niTORyY, adj: [fro 
 Plying prohibition; forbidding. | 

A Ab bitlon will lie on this fatute, -notwith- 


ſtanding the penalty annexed ; becauſe ft it has words. 
frobivirory, as well as a penalty annexed. Se. 


Te PROIER CT. v. a. '[ projicio, projetua, 


Latin. 

1. To throw out; to caſt forward, n 
X Ti" aſcending villas 

| Projet? long ſhadows o'er the cryſtal tide. | Pepe. 

2. To exhibit a form, as of che image 
" thrown. on a mitrour. 

_ Diffuſive of themſelves where e'er they paſs, _ 
They make that warmth: in others they expect; 

Their yalour works like bodies on a glaſs, 


If we had a plan of the naked lines of longi- 
tude and latitude, /projeffed on the meridian, a 


the knowledge of geography. Watts. 


form in the mind; to contrive. 
It ceaſes de be counted; to com 1 


King barles. 
What fit we then projecting peace and war? Milt. 
What defire, by which nature projets its own- 


other man's perſonal purſuit of his own vice? Sourb. 
To PROJECT, v. . To jut out; to 

ſhoot forward ; to ſhoot beyond ſome- 

thing next it: as, the cornice projects. 


Project. n. . [ projet, Fr. from the 
verb.] Scheme; deſign; contrivance. 
It is a — the longitude, and deſerves 


In the various projets of happineſs, deviſed by 
human reaſon, there appeared i cies not to 
be reconciled. 

PROJECTILE. 2. J. [from the Eee] 

A body put in motion. 

Prejectils would for ever move on in the ſame 
7 1 line, did not the air, their own gravity, or 
the ruggedneſs of the plane ſtop their motion. 

. Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
ProOjE CcTILE. adj. [ projedile, French. ] 
Impelled forward. 

Good blood, and a due prejectile motion or circu- 
lation, are neceſfary to convert the aliment into 
laudable juices. | Arbutbnot. 
Pois“ crIox. 2. / [from prejeck.] 

1. The act of ſhooting forwards, 

Ik the clectrick he held unto the light, many 
particles will be diſcharged from it, which motion 

is performed by the breath of the effluvium iſſuing 


with agility; for as the electrick cooleth, the 
prej ection of the atoms ceaſeth. Browns 


tion. See To PROJECT. 

For the bulk of the learners of aſtronomy, that 
prejection of the ſtars is beſt, which includes in it 
all the ſtars in our horizon, reaching to the 383 
degree of the ſouthern latitude. © Watts: 


Scheme; plan of action: as, @ ve 
| jeftion of @ new ſcheme. 
4. [Prejection, French.) In chemiſtry, 
an operation ; criſis of an operation; 
moment of tranſmutation. 
A little quantity of the medicine in the pro- 


by multiplying. Bacon. 
PROIE CTO. x. /. [from projet.) . 
1. One who forms ſchemes or deligns. 


reſpondent as diverting as a traveller ; his ſubject 
having the ſame grace of novelty to recommend it. 
.. Addiſon. 

Among all the projectors in this attempt, none 
have met with fo general a luctcls, as ow who 


apply 


Are] la- 


And does its image on their men projet. Haden. | 


| learner might more ſpeedily advance himſelf in 
3. [Projetter, French): To ſcheme; to 


aſſent to whatever tumultuary patrons eck. 


pleaſure or preſervation, can be gratified by an- 


a much higher name than that of a projet?. Addiſon. 


Rogers. a 


2. [ Prejection, French.) Plan; delinea- 


;jection will turn a ſea of the baſer metal into gold - 


| The following comes from a projector, a Cor- | 
| conſiſts moſtly of provibitions ; ; thou ſhalt not do 


PE” " 


| Rogers. 
2. One who forms vid impraclicadle 


*- After flight, and put new ſtings 


 ProLe'pTICAL, adj. 


51 KO 
— the phe th ber.. 


5 


ſchemee. 
Chymiſts, and other projector fe to them- 
ſelves things utterly impracticable. L Eftrange. 


Aftrologers that future fates forethew, 
Projector, quacks, and lawyers not a few. Pope. 


Paci cTurE. . % [ projetture, French ; 
prejectura, Latin.] A jutting oot, 
To Paolx. v. 4. [a corruption of prone.] 
To lop; to cut; to trim; to.prune, 
I fit and prein my wings ' 


To my ſhaits. 

The country huſbahdman will not give the p, oin- 

ing knife to a young, plant, as not able to admit 

the ſcar. Ben 710 
To PROLA'TE, v. 4. C prolatum, Lat 


pronounce; to utter. 


The preſſures of war have ſomewhat cowed their | 
ſpirits, as may be gathered from the accent of | - 


their words, which they prolare in a whining que- 
rulous tone, as if' ſtill complaining and creſt- 
fallen, Hewoel. 
PrOLA'TE. adj. [ prolatus, Latin.] Ex- 


tended beyond an exact round. 

As to the prolate ſpheroidical figure, though it 
be the neceſſary reſult of the earth's rotation about 
its own axe, yet it is alſo very convenient for us. 

Cheyne's Phileſophical Principles. 
ProLa'T10N. 2. /, | prolatus, Latin. ] 
1. Pronunciation ; utterance. 

Parrots, having been uſed to be fed at the pro- 

ation of certain words, may afterwards * 


the ſame, . 
2. Delay; act of deſerring. Ainfwort 
PROLEGO'MENA. #, J. | mgnryouae 3 pro- 


legomenes, Fr.] Previous "diſcourſe ; in- 
troductory obſervations. 


PROLE/PSIS. 4. J. [netnles 3 prolepfe 


French.] ] 
1. A form of rhetorick, in which ob- 


jections are anticipated. 
This was contained in my y prolepſis or prevention 


of his anſwer. ramball againſt Hobbes, 

2. An errour in , chronology by which 
events are dated too early. 

This is a prolepſis or anachroniſm. Theobald. 


[from prolepfis.} 
Previous; antecedent. 


The prole tical notions of religion cannot be ſo 
well defended by the profeſſed ſervants of the altar. 
Glanville, 
ProE“ PTICALLY. adv. [from prolepri- 
cal. ] By way of anticipation.” Clariſſa. 
PaolETA RIAN. adj. Mean; wretched; 
vile; vulgar. | 
Like ſpeculators ſhould foreſee, | 
From pharos of authority, | 
Portended miſchiefs farther than f 
Low proletarian tything· men. Hudibras. 
Paorlrica“riox. 2. J. [ proles and facio, 
Lat.] Generation of children. 
Their fruits, proceeding from ſimpler roots, 
are not ſo diſtinguiſhable as the offspring of ſen- 
ſible creatures, and prole ifications deicending from 


_ 


double origins. © Brown. 
PROLTFICK: 1 adj. | prolifigue, Ft. 
PROLFFICAL, proles and Facio.] 
Fruitfal ; generative ; pregnant; pro- 


ductive. | 
Main ocean flow'd ; not idle, but with warm 
Prolifick humour foft* ning all her globe, | PAT. 
Fermented the great mother to conceive, _ 
_ Satiate with genial moiſture. Milton's Paradi iſe Loſt. | 
Every diſpute in religion grew prolifical, and in 
ventilating one queſtion, many new ones were 


Ben Senſes | 


To! 


| 867 


e 


e eee fates, 
-y And breeds whate'er is bred beneath the Kier; 


For every kind, A might, 


by 


The ſun's prolifick rays are hurl'd * 
| "Tis from that feat he darts thoſe FREY 

Which quicken earth with genial flames. Prior. 
PROLI'FICALLY. adv. [from prolifick. ] 
Fruitfully; pregnantly. 
 PROLY 7 adj. ¶ prelixe, French; ; . 

atin, 

1. Long; tedious; not conciſe, 

According to the caution we have been ſo prolix 
in giving, if we aim at right underſtanding the 
true nature of it, we muſt examine what appre- 
henſion mankind make of it. 

| Should 1 at large repeat 
The bead-roll of her vicieus tricks, 
My poem would be too Prolix. 
2. Of long duration. 
rare ſenſe. 

If the appellant appoints a term too prolix, the 
+ Thee may then aflign a competent-rerm. Ayliſfe. 

ProLti'x10uUs. adj. from prolix.) Dila- 
_ tory ;, tedious, A word of An oped $ 
coining. 

Lay by all nicety and prolixious pluſes, Shakeſp. 

PROLIXIT Y. . . | prolixite, French; 
from prolix.] Tediouſneſs; tireſome 
length; want of brevity. ; 

It is true, without any lips of prolixity, or 
crofling the plain' highway of talk, that the good 
Anthonio hath loft a ſhip.  » Shakeſpeare. 

In ſome other paſſages, I may have,. to ſhun 
prolixity, UNawares flipt into the contrary — 

Co 
Elaborate and ſtudied prolixity in proving ck 
points as no body calls in queſtions. Vaterland. 
PROLIXLY. adv. [from Prolix.] At great 
length; tediouſly. 
On theſe — thankful ſhe enlarg d. Dryden. 
ProLtixnzss. #./. [from prolix.] Tedi- 
ouſneſs. 


This is a very 


foreman; the ſpeaker of a convocation. 
The convocation the queen prorogued, though 
at the expence of Dr. Atterbury's diſpleaſure, who 
was deſign d their prolocutor. Swift. 
ProLocu”TorsH1P, #. /. [from prole- 
cutor.] The — or dignity of prolo- 
er. 
PRoLloc ur. 2. 


French; probogss, Latin. ] 
1. Preface ; introduction to any diſcourſe 
or performance. 
Come, fit, and > ſong. 
. — Shall we clap into t roundly, Without ** 


ing, or ſpitting, or ſay ing we are hoarſe, which are 
the only prologues to a bad voice? S hate ſpeare. 
a In her face excuſe 


Came prologue, and apology too prompt. Milton. 


of the actors of a play. + 

If my death might make this iſland happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingneſs ; 


| Pur mine js made the rale to their play. 


Shakeſpeare. 
The peaking cornuto comes in the inſtant, after 
we had ſpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shakeſp. 
To PROLOGUE. v. 4. u ese the noun,} 
To introduce with a formal preface. : 
He his ſpecial nothing ever protogucs.:' Shakeſp 
7. „ PROLO NG. v. a. [ ane Fr. 
Pro and en. Latin. * 


| Karted. "wn of Piety. 1. 


Springs. Dryden. 
All dogs ate of one ſpecies, they mingling 
together i in generation, ang the breed of ſuch mix- 

| ures being prolifick. Ray. 
From . middle of the world, | F.. 


| 


1 


Prior. | 


PROLOCU'TOR. . / [Latin.] The | 


[er [metry 3 prologue, 


2. Something ſpoken before the entrance | 


2 


1 


PR O 


draw out. 

Hence forth Fly not death, nor would proler 

Life much. . 

Th vahappy queen with talk Srolong'd the night. 

Dryden. 

2. To put off to a diſtant time. 
To-morrow in my judgment is too ſudden 1 

For I myſelf am not ſo well provided, 
As elſe I would be were the day prolong d. Shak 


from prolong.] 
1. The act of — 

Nouriſhment in living creatures is for the pro- 
longaticn of life. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Delay to a longer time. 

This ambaſſage concerned only the prolongation 

of days for payment of monies. Bacon's Henry VII. 
ProLv's10N. 2. / [ protuſro, Lat.] Enter- 
| tainments ; performance of diverſion. 
| It is memorable, which Famianus Strada, in 

the firſt book of his academical proluſions, relates 
of Suarez. Hakewill. 
PRO MINENT. adj. [ prominens, Lat.] 

Standing out beyond the other part; 

protuberant ; extant. 

Whales are deſcribed with two prominent ſpouts 
on their heads, whereas they have but one in 
the forehead terminating over the windpipe. . 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

She has her eyes ſo prominent, and p ced ſo that 

ſhe can ſee better behind her than before her, More. 
Two goodly bowls of maſly —_:: 
Wich figutes prominent and richly wrought. Dryden. 
Some have their eyes ſtand ſo eminent as the 

- hare, that they can ſee as well, | ee 


Prxo'MINENCE. | 1. J 8 — 5 
Pro'MINENCY.$ from prominent. bas 
tuberance; .extant part. 
It ſhows the noſe and e ebrows, with the 
nencies and fallings in of 2 features. wa 
PROMT SCUOUS. 44%. [ promiſcuus,Lat.] 
Mingled; confuſed; undiſtinguiſhed. 
Glory he requires, and glory he receives, 
Promiſcuous from all nations. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Promiſcuous love by marriage was reſtrain d. Rc. 
In ruſh'd at once a rude promiſcuous crowd; 
The guards, and then each other everbear, 
And in a moment throng the theatre. Dryden. 
No man, that conſiders the promiſcuous diſpen- 


think it unreaſonable to conclude, that after this 

le good men ſhall be rewarded, and finners 
| niſhed. n Tale. 
The earth was formed out of that promiſcuous 
maſs of ſand, earth, ſhells, ſubfiding from - the 
Water. | Woodward. 
Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diſorder ſeen, 
With throngs promiſcuous ſtrow the level green. Pope. 
A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous ſhoot. 
Pope. 
paour SCUOUSLY. adv, [from promi/- 
cuous.] With confuſed mixture; indiſ- 

criminately. 
We beheld where once ood llium, called Troy 
' Þromiſcuouſly of Tros. Sandys's Journey. 
That generation, as the ſacred writer modeſtly | 
_ expreſſes it, mairied and gave. in marriage 2 
; out diſcretion or decency, but pr 0 

2 uf 


| With no better a guide than the 1mpulſes 0 
| tal appetite. 


Here might you ſee 
Barons and peaſants on th' embattled field, 
| In one huge heap, promiſcuouſly amaſt. 
Dawid by precepts human or divine, 
Like birds and beaſts promiſcuouſly they join. Pope. 


PROMISE. . / [ promiffum,” Latis: 
Promiſe, promeſſe; French. 
1. Declaration of ſome benefit to be con- 


; 


_ ferred. 
* 3 3.E 2 


1. To lengthen out ; to continue 7 to 


PROLONGATION. 2. . [ prolongation, F 2 7 


ſations of God's | providence in this world, can 


Woodwar 4. ' 


_ Philips, 
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[Ie the air, #ro: d; feed 
MA} n * 

His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
Det his ce, as he now is, nothing,” Shak. 
O Lord, let thy promiſe unto. David be eftabliſhed. 
405 hy | i, and "oe. Chronicles. 
7 Our 

ty preceded prom endeav 


. Fell. 

| Behold, the faid, perform'd in ev*ry part 
My promiſe made; and Vulcan's labour d art. Dryd. 
Let any man conſider, how many ſorrows he 
would have eſcaped, had God called him to his reft, 
and then ſay whether the promiſe to deliver the juft 
from the evils to came, ought not to be made our 
daily prayer. | Wake. 
More than wiſe men, when the war began, 
could promiſe to themſelves in their moſt ſanguine 
hopes. Davenant. 
2. Performance of promiſe; grant of the 


mg R W 1 
1 ate they 7. ng for a . 


— 


3. Hopes; expectation. 


Vour young prince Mamillius is a gentleman of 
the greateſt promiſe. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
0 PRO'MISE. v. &. | promettre, French ; 
. promitto, Lat.] To make declaration of 
ſome benefit to be conferred. 
While they promiſe them liberty, they themſelves 
are the ſervants of corruption, 2 Peter, ii. 18. 
I could not expect ſuch an effect as I found, 
which ſeldom reaches to the degree that is promiſcd 
by the preſcribers of any remedies. Temple's Miſcel. 
To PROMISE. v. u. 


1. To aſſure one by a miſe. 


Promiſing is the very alt o' th time: it opens 


the eyes of expectation: performance is ever the 


duller for his act. Shakeſpeare. 
I dare iſe for this play, that in the rough- 
neſs of the numbers, which was ſe defigned, you 


will fee ſomewhat more maſterly than * al a | 
en- 


As he promiſed in the law, he will ſhortly have | 


former tragedies. 


mercy, and gather us together. 2 Mac. ii. 18. 


All the pleaſure we can take, when we met theſe | 


x 
She brib'd my ftay, with more than human | 
charms ; 


promiſing ſparks, is in the diſappointment. Felton. 


, 
Nay promis d, vainly promis d, to beſtow 
n Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. It is uſed of aſſurance, even of ill. 
Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion? | 
I fear it, I promiſe you. Shakeſpeare. 
PROMISEBNEACH. . J. ¶ breach and pro- 
miſe.] Violation of promiſe. Not in uſe. 
Criminal in double violation 


Of ſacred chaſtity, and of promiſcbreach. Shakeſp. 


PRro'MIiSEBREAKER. 2. /. | promiſe and 
break.) Violator of promiſes. 
He's an hourly promiſebreaker, the owner of no 
one good quality worthy your entertainment. Shak. 
Pao'misER. x. / [from promiſe.] One 
who promiſes. | 
Who let this promiſer in? did you, good Dili- 
gence? | 
* Give him his bribe again. Ben Jonſon. 
' Fear's a large promiſer ; who ſubject live 
To that baſe paſſion, know not what they give. 


Dryden. 
J. [ promifforius, Lat.] 


"I 


Pro'MISSORY. 


Containing profeſſion of ſome benefit to | 


be conferred. 
As the preceptive part -enjoins the moſt exact 
virtue, fo is it moſt. advantageouſly enforced by the 
premiſſery, which is moſt exquiſitely adapted to the 
ame end. | Decay of Piety. 
The promiſſory lyes of great men are known by 
ſhouldering, hugging, ſqueezing, ſmiling and bow. 
ing. A Arbutbnot. 


Pao MISSORILY. adv. [from promiſſory. | 


With trees upon it, nod unto 


— 


— 


| from promete.] Advancement; encou- 


Ihe high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 


ö 


5 Fae 
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Prao'monT. . /. [promontoire, Fr. 
Pro'monTORY.f promentoriam, Latin. 
Promont I have obſerved only in Suck- 
ling.] A headland; a cape ; high land 
Jacting 19th the ſea. | | 
The land did ſhoot out with a great Rn | 
Like one that ſtands upon a promontory, - 
And ſpies a far off ſhore — 5 he Ki ITY 


” 


A forked mountain, or blue promontory, 
e world, | 


Shakeſpeare. 
Suckling. 


And mock. our eyes with air. 
The waving ſea can with cach flood 
Bath ſome high premont. | 
They, on their heads, 1 
Main promontories flung, which in the air 
Came ſhadowing, and oppreſs'd whole legions arm's. 


Every guſt of rugged winds, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milt. 


If you drink tea upon a promemery that over- | 
; embly. Pope. | 


hangs the ſea, it is preferable to an 
o PROMO TE. v. 4. [| promoves, pro- 
motus, Latin. ] 

1. To forward; to advance. 


Next to religion, let your care be to promote | 
l Bacon. ' 


Juſtice. (We 
Nothing lovelier can be found, 

Than good works in her huſband to promote. Milt. 
He that talks deceitfully for truth, muſt hurt it 

more by his example, than he promotes it by his 


arguments. Atterbury. 
Frictions of the extreme promote the flux 
of the juices in the joints. Arbuthnot. 


2. [Promouveir, French.] To elevate; 


to exalt ; to prefer. | 
I will promote thee unto very great honour. Num. 

Shall 1 leave my fatneſs wherewith they ho- 

nour God and man, and go to be promoted over the 


trees ? Judges, ix. 9. 
Dia dt ahas.- 1 ED 


From darkneſs to promote me? 

Promo'TER. n. /. promoteur, French; 
from promote. | | | 

1. Advancer; forwarder; encourager. 


the endeavours oſ many pretending pramoters. Glanv. 


Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be en- 


graven in the hearts of all promoters of charity; 
verily, I ſay unto you, inaſmuch as you have done 
it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. Atterbury. 
2. Informer; makebate. An obſolete u. | 
His eies be promoters, ſome treſpas to ſpie. Tuſſer. 
Informers and premoters oppreſs and ruin the 


eſtates of many of his beſt ſubjects. Drummond. 


PROMOTION. 2. J. | promotion, French; 


ragement; exaltation to ſome new ho- 
nour or rank; preferment. 
| Many fair promotions 
Are daily given to enoble thoſe, 
That ſcarce, ſome two. days fince, were worth a 
noble. | — Shakeſpeare. 


Who holds his ſtate at door mongſt purſuivants. 


5 cares 
| g My riſing is thy fall, | 
And my promotion will be thy deſtruction. Afilton. 
Thou youngeſt virgin-daughter of the ſkies, 

Made in the laſt promotion of the bleſt; 
Whoſe palms. new pluck'd from paradiſe, 
In ſpreading branches more ſublimely riſe. Dryden. 
' promouvoir, F rench.] To forward ; to 
advance; to promote. A word little 
| uſed. | | | ” 


Shakeſpeare . | 


| Knowledge hath received little improvement from | 
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That ever droye the trade of love: | 
It is impoſſible, nor can 
Integrity our ends promove. __ uc. 


Making uſeleſs offers, but promoving nothing. Fell. 

PROMPT. 2%. [ prompt, French ; ; - 

tu, Lade. U J i; A 12995 

1. * ready; acute; eaſy. LG 
er, ab . 

as — required 5” ds 

| rompt e 


- p | | 
| Flow'd from their lips, in proſe or numerqus verſe. 


| Milton. 
| To the ſtern ſanctien of th” offended ſky, 
My prompt obedience bows. | Pepe. 
2. Quick ; petulant. | 
I was too haſty to condemn unheard; _ 3 
And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. Dry. 
3. Ready without heſitation ; wanting no 
new motive. 
; Tell him, I'm prompt 
To lay my crown at's feet, and there to kneel. Sha. 
The brazen age, ot 
A warlike offspring, prompt to bloody rage. Dryden. 
Still aroſe 2 rebel ſlave, 
Prompter to ſink the ſtate, than he to ſave. Prior. 


4. Ready; told down: as, prompt pay- 
ment. 


5. Eaſy; unobſtructed. 

The reception of light into the body of the 
building was very prompt, both from without and 
from within. | Wotton, 

To PROMPT. v. 4. | prontare, Italian, ] 
1. To aſſiſt by private inſtruction; to help 
at a loſs. vr | 

Sitting in ſome place, where no man ſhall prompe 
him, let the child tranſlate his leſſon, cham « 
_ +» You've put me now to ſuch a part, which never 
I ſhall diſcharge to th life. I | 
— Come, come, we'll prompt you. bakeſpeart. 

My voice ſhall robes — of do prompt — ear, 
And I will toop and humble my intents . 
To your well practis d wiſe directions. Shakeſpeare. 
None could hold the book ſo well to prompe 
and inſtru this ftage play, as ſhe could. Bacons 

He needed not one to mpt him, becauſe 
he could ſay the prayers by Stilling fleet. 

2. To dictate. . 

Every one ſome time or other dreams he is 
reading books, in which caſe the invention prompts 
ſo readily, that the mind is impoſed; on. Aldiſon. 

Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams, 
And whiſp'ring angels prompt her golden dreams. 

Popes 


_ 


TR. 


3. To incite ; to inſtigate. 
The Volſcians ſtand 
Ready, when time ſhall frye them, to make road 
Upon's again. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
| Speak not by th' matter | 
Which your heart prompt; you to, but with ſuch- 
words 
But rooted in your tongue. Shakeſpeare. 
If they prompt us to anger, their deſign makes 
uſe of it to a further end, that the mind, being 
. thus diſquieted, may not be eaſily compoſed to 


prayer. Dupa. 
Rage prompted them at length, and found them 
Arms. Milton. 


|. Kind occaſion prompts their warm deſires, Pope. 
4. To remind. | 

The inconcealable imperfections of ourſelves 
will hourly prompt us our corruption, and loudly - 

1 tell us we are ſons 7 Tho , Browne 

RO MPTER. 72. /. |[irom prompt. 
1. One who helps a publick- ſpeaker, by 
ſuggeſting the word to him when he 
falters. a 2 
Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a prempter. Sbaleſpeare s Othello. 

” In florid impotence he ſpeaks, 
And as the prompter breathes, the puppet 2 


* 


e 


By way of promiſe. 


b 6 
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 PRO'MPTUARY. #. / 


bodies. 
7: PROMU'LGATE. v. a. 


 PxomuLGA'TOR. . / [from 
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We underſtand our duty without a teacher, and 
- ncquit ourſetver ds we ought to do without a 


* 
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2 1 — * > 
. * 
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prompter. 3 „ el 

Pro'meTITUDE. . J. [Pp 
from promptus, Latin. 
quickneſs. | 2 

Pro'MÞPTLY. adv, from prampt.] Readi- 
ly ; quickly; expeditiouſly. 

He — does his merchandiſe chearfully, 


ad 


n 
and readily, and the works of religion flowly, it | 


is a fign that his heart is not right with God. 
| Taylor. 
Pro'meTNEss. 2. [from prompt. ] Readi- 
neſs; quickneſs ; alacriti x. 
Had not this ſtop been given him by that acci- 
dental ſickneſs, his great courage and promptneſs of 
mind would have carried him directly forward to the 
enemy, till he had met him in the open plains 
of Perſia. South. 
Firm and rigid muſcles, ftrong pulſe, activity, 
and premptneſt in animal actions, are ſigns of 
ſtrong fibres. |  Arbuthnet. 
Pro'mPTURE. 2. from prompt.) Sug- 
| & motion given by another; in- 
igatien. A word not uſed. 
ough he hath fallen by y 
Yet hath he in him ſuch a mind of honour, 
That had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he'd yield them. up. 


Shakeſpeare. 

promptuaire, Fr. 

promptuarium, Latin.] A ſtorehouſe; 
a repoſitory ; a magazine. 

This ſtratum is ftill expanded at top, ſerving as 
the ſeminary or promptuary, that furniſheth forth 
matter for the formation of animal and vegetable 
} | Woodward. 

[ promuige, 
Latin.) To publiſh; te make known 
by open declaration. | 

Thoſe albeit I know he nothing ſo much hateth 
as to promulgate, yet I hope that this will occafion 
him to put forth divers ether goodly works. Spenſ. 

- Thoſe, to whom he entruſted the f romulgating of 
the goſpel, had far different inſtructions. 
Decay of Piety. 
It is certain laws, by virtue of ſanction they 
receive from the promulgated will of the legiſlature, 
reach not a ſtranger, if by the law of nature every 
man hath not a power to puniſh offences againſt it. 
Locke. 
PROMULGA'TION. . / [| promulgatio, 

Latin ; from promulgate.] Publication ; 

open exhibition. 

The ftream and current of this rule hath gone 
as far, it hath continued as long as the very promul- 
q | Hooker 


gation of the goſpel. . 
ſneaking thereof, did 


External promulgation, or 
not alter the ſame, in reſpect of the inward form 
or quality. White. 
The very promulgation of the puniſhment will 
be part of the puniſhment, and anticipate the exe- 
cution. South. 


promulgate. | 


Publiſher; open teacher. 

How groundleſs a calumny this is, appears from 

the ſanity of the chriſtian religion, which ex- 

cludes fraud and falſehe:d ; ſo alſo from the - 
ments and aims of its firſt gromulgators. 

| | | Decay of Piety. 

To PROMU'LGE. v. a. [from promulgo, 

Lat.] To promulgate; to publiſh ; to 

teach openly. Hips 

The chief deſign of them is, to eftabliſh the 


truth of a new revelation in thoſe countries, where 


it is firſt promulged and propagated. Atterbury. 
ProMU"LGER, . . [from promulge. 
Pobliſher; promulgator. 


The promulgers of our religion, Jeſus Chriſt and 


ture of the blood; 


| 
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Pow rok. #. / In anatomy, a muſcle 
of the radius, of which there are two, 
that help to turn the palm downwards. 


Did. 
PRONE. adj. [ prom, Latin. ] 
1. Bending downward ; not erect, 
There wanted yet a creature not prone, 

And brute as other creatures, but indu'd 

With ſanctity of reaſon, might erect 

His ſtature, and upright with front ſerene 

Govern the reſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Lying with the face downwards: con- 
trary to ub | 

Upon thefe three poſitions in man, wherein the 
ſpine can only be at right lines with the thigh, ariſe 
thoſe poſtures, prone, ſupine, and erect. Brown. | 
3. Precipitous ; headlong ; going down- | 
wards. 8 ; 

Down thither prone in flight 

| He ſpeeds, and through the vaſt ethereal ſky 

Sails between worlds. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | 
4. Declivous; floping. 

Since the floods demand, 

For their deſcent, a prone and ſinking land: 
Does not this due declivity declare 
A wiſe direQor's providential care? Blackmore. | 


| 
| 


commonly an ill ſenſe. 
The labour of doing good, with the pleaſure 
ariſing from the contrary, doth make men for the 
moſt part ſlower to the one and proner to the other, 
than that duty, preſeribed them by law, can pre- 
vail ſufficiently with them. coker 
Thoſe who are ready to confeſs him in judgment 
and profeſſion, are very prone to deny him in their 
doings. South. 
If we are prone to ſedition, and delight in change, 
there is no cure more proper than trade, which 
ſupplies buſineſs: to the active, and wealth to the 


indigent. b Addiſon. 
Still prone to change, though Mill the ſlaves of 
ſtate, Pope. 


Pro'nNEnEess. #. . [from prone. ] 
1. The ſtate of bending downwards ; not 
erectneſs. | | 
If etectneſs be taken, as it is largely oppoſed 
unto proneneſs, or the poſture of animals looking 
downwards, carrying their venters, or oppoſite part 
to the ſpine, directly towards the earth, it may 
admit of queſtion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


wards ; not ſupineneſs. 
3. Deſcent; declivity. 
4. Inclination; propenſion; diſpoſition to ill. 
The holy ſpirit ſaw that mankind is wnto virtue 
hardly drawn, and that righteouſneſs is the leſs 
accounted of, by reaſon of the proneneſs of our 
affections to that which delighteth. 
The ſoul being firſt from nothing brought, 
When God's grace fails her, doth to nothing fall; 
And this declining proneneſs unto nought, 
Is ev'n that fin that we are born withal. Davies. 
He inſtituted this worſhip, becauſe of the car- 
nality of their hearts, and the proxeneſs of the people 


lt 


in whatſoever ſhape it appears. Atterbury. 
How great is the proneneſs of our nature, to 
comply with this temptation ! Rogers, 


PrRonG. 2. /. | pronghen, Dutch, to 
ſqueeze. Minfew,) A fork. 


he cooks make no more ado, but flicing it 
into little gobbets, prick it on à prong of iron, and 


hang it in a furnace. Sandys. 
Whacum his ſea-coal prong threw by, 
And baſely turn'd his back to fly, 


Be mindful, 


With iron teeth of rakes and prengs to move 


5. Inclined ; propenſe; diſpoſed. It has| 


2. The ſtate of lying with the face down- f 


N 


Hooker. | 


The pronenefs of good men to commilerate want, | 


Hudibras. | 
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ity, I do not ſee 
good tendency. e, Divine Dialogwes. 
PRonou'N. #. /. pronom, French; pro- 
nomen, Latin. ] . 
I, thou, he; we, ye, they, are names given to 
perſons, and uſed inſtead of their proper nathes, 
from whence they had the name of pronouns, as 
though they were not nouns themſelves, but uſed - 
inſtead of nouns. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
To PRONOU'NCE. v. 2. [| prononcer, + 
French; pronuncjo, Latin. ] | 
1. To ſpeak; to utter, | 
He pronounced all theſe words unto me with his 
mouth. Feremiab, xxxvi. 18. 
2. To utter n ; to utter conhdently. 


So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce diſhonour of her. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
I have pronounced the word, ſaith the Lord. Fer. 
; So was his will 
Pronounc'd among the gods. | Milton. 
Sterply he prancunc d the rigid interdiction. Milt. 
Abſalom pronounced a ſentence of death againſt 
his brother. ; Locke. 
3- To form or articulate by the organs-of 


of man 4 k 
By tongue of brute, and human ſenſe expreſs'd. 
7 Miliom. 
Though diverſity of tongues continue, this would 
render the pronouncing them eaſier. Halder. 
4. To utter rhetorically. 
To PRO NONE. v. 2. To ſpeak. with 
confidence or authority. | 
How confidently ſoever men pronounce of them. 
ſelves, and believe that they are then moſt pious, 
when they ate moſt eager and unquiet; yet tis 
ſure this is far removed from the true genius of 
religion. Decay of P 
Every fool may believe, and pronmnce . 
dently ; but wiſe men will, in matters of diſcourſe, 
conclude firmly, and in matters of fact, act ſurely. 


South Sermon. 
Pronou NCER. #. /. [from pronoumce. ] 
One who pronounces. n 
The pronouncer thereof ſhall 
expences. 1 
PRONUNCIA'TION., 2. /. pronunciatio, 
from pronuncio, Latin; pronunciation, 
French. | 
1. The act or mode of utterance 


The deſign of ſpeaking being to communicate 
our thoughts by ready, eaſy, and graceful pronun- 
ciation, all kind of letters have been ſearched out, 
that were ſerviceable for the purpoſe. Holder. 

It were eaſy to produce thouſands of his verſes, 
which are lame for want of half a foot, ſometimes - 
a whole one, and which no pronunciation can make 


otherwiſe. Dryden. 
2. That part of rhetorick which teaches 
plealing utter- 


be condemned mne in 


to ſpeak in publick with 
ance and graceful geſture. 
PROO . 2. /. [from prove. ] 
1. Evidence; teſtimony; convincing to- 
ken; convincing argument; means of 
conviction. 
That they all have always ſo teſtified, I ſee nat 
how we ſhould poſſibly wiſh a prof more paipabte 
than this. | Hooker. 
This has neither evidence of truth, nor proof 
ſufficient to give it warrant. Hooker. © 
Though the manner of their trials ſhould be 
altered, yet the prof of every thing muſt needs be 
by the teſtimony of ſuch perſons as the parties 
ſhall produces Spenſer «. 
That which I ſhall report will bear no cted t, 


The cruſted earth Dryden Virgil Georgicks. 


Were not the prof ſo high. Shakeſpeare. 
One ſoul bined, whereet good-progf 
| This day affords. Milton. 


Things: 


5 In printing, the rough draught of a 
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Things of ſeveral kinds may admit and-require 


ſeveral torts of proofs, ail which may be good in 
their Kind. And therefore nothing can be more 


_ irrational than for a man to doubt of, or deny the 
truth of any thing, becauſe it cannot be made 
out, by ſuch kind of ei of which the nature 
of ſuch a thing is not capable. They ought, not 
to expect either ſenſible proof, or 3 of 
fuch matters as are not capable of ſuch proofs, 
ſuppoling them to be true. alkins. 
This, vers d in death, th' infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof fulfill d their common ſates. 
Thoſe OP AE, a 
intervening ideas, which ſerve to ſhew 
the n 2. 
Lecke. 
2. Teſt; trial ; experiment. 
Retire or taſte thy folly,. and learn by proof, 
| Hell-born! not to contend with ſpirits of heav'n. 
| Milton. 
- Samſon, 
This day to Dagon is a ſolemn feaſt : | 
- Thy ftrength they know ſurpaſſing human race, 
And now ſome publick proof thereof require 
To honour this great feaſt. 
When the imagination hath contrived the frame 
of ſuch an inſtrument, and conceives that the 
event muſt infallibly anſwer its hopes, yet then 
does it ſtrangely deceive in the proofs Wilkins. 
Gave, while he taught, and edify'd the more, 


Becauſe he ſhew'd, by proof, twas eaſy to be poor. 


| ' Dryden. 
My paper gives a timorous writer an opportunity 


ef putting his abilities to the prof. Addiſon. 
| Here for ever muſt I ſtay, 
Sad proof how well a lover can obey. Popes 


3. Firm temper; impenetrability ; the 
ſtate of being wrought and hardened, 
till the expected ſtrength is found by 
trial to be attained. | 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers 
And with thy bleflings ſteel my lance's point. Sha. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 
' Keen be my ſabre, and of proof my arms; 


A aſk no other bleſſing of my ſtars. Dryden. 
See arms of proof, both for myſelf and thee ; 
Chuſe thou the belt. Dryden. 


4- Armour hardened till it will abide a 


certain trial. 
He Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


ſheet when firſt pulled. 


ProoF. adj. [This word, though uſed as 
an adjective, is only elliptically put for 
of proof. } | 

3. Impenetrable; able to reſiſt. | 
Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and 

fight 1 
With hearts more proof than ſhields. Shakeſpeares | 
Opportunity I here have had 

To try thee, fift thee, and confeſs have found thee * 

Preof againſt all temptation, as a rock 

Of adamant. Milton's Paradiſe Regain' d. 

' He paſt expreſſion lov'd, 

Proof to diſdain, and not to be remov'd. Dryden. 
When the mind is thoroughly tinctured, the | 

man will be proof againit t oppoſitions. Collier. 
Guiltleſs of hate, and proof againſt deſire; 

That all things weighs, and nothing can admire, 

Dryden... 
When a capuchin, thought pre F againſt bribes, 

had undertaken to carry en the work, he died a 

little after. Addiſon. 

2. It has either 0 or again/ before the 

power to be reſiſted. 
Imagin'd wiſe, 

Conſtant, mature, prof againſt all aſſaults. Milton. 

Deep in the ſnowy Alps, a lump of ice $ 
By froſt was harden'd to a mighty price 
Preof to the ſun it now ſecurely lies, 


of any two others, are called profi. 
| n 2. To ſupport by ſtanding under or againſt. 
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Multon's Agoniſter. |} which is to be labour and ſorrow, the more 1 prop 


1 


| 3. To ſuſtain; to ſupport. 


2. To extend; to widen. 


4 "TY we p Mu yr * 1 22 
„ N Nee of My FORE: 
| To make W. n burning rays + 
His temples with f ointment wet, Jon. | 
Prxoo'FLEss. adj. [from prog.] Un- 
proved; wanting evidence. | | 
Some were ſo manifeſtly weak and „ that 
be muſt be a very courteous ad „ that can 
. grant them. 8 8 4% 4 . 
To PRor. v. a. [ proppen, Dutch.] 
1. To ſupport by placing fomething un- 
der or againſt, | ff | 
| What we by day 
Lop overgrown, or prop, or bind,  _ 
One night derides. Milton. 


Like theſe, earth unſupported keeps its place, 
Though no fixt bottom props the weighty maſs. 
| | . Creeth. 
Eternal ſnows the growing maſs ſupply, 
Till the bright mountains prop th* incumbent {ky ; 
As Atlas fix'd each hoary pile appears. Pope. 


The nearer I find myſelf verging to that period, 


L 


myſelf upon thoſe few ſupports that are left me. 


| > Sg Pope. 
ProP. . J. ¶ proppe, Dutch.] A "koh. ; 


a ſtay ; that on which any thing reſts. 
The boy was the very ſtaff of my age, my very 
Prog a Shakeſp. 
ou take my houſe, when you do take the prop 
That doth ſuſtain my houſe ;. you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. Sha. 
Some plants creep along the ground, or wind 
about other trees or props, and cannot ſupport 
themſelves. ' | ; : Bacon. 
That he might on many props repoſe, 
He ſtrengths his own, and who his part did take. 
Again, if by the body's prop we ſtand, 
If on the body's life, her life depend, 
As Meleager's on the fatal brand, 


The body's good ſhe only would intend, Davies. 
Faireſt unſupported flower 
From her beſt prop ſo far. Milton. 


The current of his vict'ries found no top, 
Till Cromwell came, his party's chiefeſt prop. * * 
Waller. 
Twas a conſiderable time before the great frag- 
ments that fell reſted in a firm poſture; for the 
Props and ſtays, whereby they leaned one upon 
another,. often failed. | Burnet. 
The props return _ 
Into thy houſe, that bore the burden'd vines. Dry. 
Had it been poſſible to find out any real and firm 
foundation for Arianiſm to reſt upon, it would 
never have been left to ſtand upon artificial props, 
or to ſubſiſt by ſubtlety and management. Waterland. 


PrRo'PAGABLE. adj. [from propagate. ] 

Such as may be ſpread ; ſuch as may 

be continued by ſucceſſion. | 
Such creatures as are produced each by its pecu- 


* 


liar ſeed, conſtitute a diſtinct propagable ſort of | 


creaturess 


| | Die. 
| To PRO PAG ATE. v. a. | propago, Lat.] 


1. To continue or ſpread by generation 


or ſucceſſive production. 
All that I eat, or drink, or ſhall beget, . 
Ts 47 curſe ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
s it an elder brother's duty ſo | 
To propagate his family and name; 


; Otevay. 
From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound ; 


For ècho hunts along, and propagates the ſound. 
% Dryden. 


I have upon a high and pleaſant hill 
Feign'd fortune to be thron'd; the baſe o' th 
mount * 
Is rank'd with all deſerts, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the boſom of this ſphere 


And che warm dog-ſtar's hotteſt rage defies. Aaddif. | 
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Jo propagate their ſtates. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
5 | | 


You would not have yours die and buried with you ? | 
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promote, + 
Some have thought the 


— 


by arms not only lawful, but meritorious. 
n Decay of P 
Who are thoſe that truth muſt prop, 2 rag 
Within the confines of my father's ſtate ? D#yden. 
Thoſe who ſeek truth only, and defire to propa- 
8 ing elie, freely expoſe their Fenn to 
eit. N = Torte. 
Becauſe denſe bodies conſerve their heat a long 
time, and the denſeſt bodies conſerve theit heat tlie 
longeſt, the vibrations of their parts are of a laſting 
nature; and therefore may be ay 24, ga along 
ſolid fibres of uniform denſe matter to a great diſ- 
tance, 'for conveying into the brain the impreſſions 
made upon all the organs of ſenſe. . Newton. 
4. To encreaſe ; to promote. | 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt, | 
| Which thou wilt propagate, to have them preff 
With more of thine. Shakeſpeare. 
Sooth'd with his future fame, 
And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. Dryden, 
5. To generate. LEES | 
Superſtitious notions, propagated in fancy, are 
hardly ever totally eradicated. Clariſſa. 
To PrRO'PAGaTE.wv.n. To have offspring. 
No need that thou ; 
- Should'ſ propagate, already infinite, | 
And through all numbers abſolute, though one. 

f * Milton, 
PROPAGATION. #. . [ propagatio, Lat, 
propagation, French; from propagate. 
Continuance or diffuſion by generation 

or ſucceſſive production. 
Mien have ſouls rather by creation than propaga- 
tion. : "AY Hooker 
There are other ſecondary ways of the propaga- 
tion of it, as lying in the ſame bed, Wiſeman, 
There is not in all nature any ſpontaneous 
generation, but all come by propagation, wherein 


chance hath not the leaſt part. Ray. 
Old ſtakes of olive trees in plants revive ; 
But nobler vines by propagation thrive. Dryden. 


ProPacGa'ToOR. 2. J. [from propagate.] 
1. One who continues by ſucceſſive pro- 


duction. 5 


2. A ſpreader; a promoter, | | 
Socrates, the greateſt, propagator of morality, 
und a martyr for the unity of the Godhead, was 
ſo famous for this talent, that he gained the 
name of the Drole. Addiſon. 
To PROPE'L. v. a. | propello, Lat.] To 
drive forward. | 
Avicen witneſſes the blood to be frothy that is 
propelled out of a vein of the breaſt. Harvey. 
his motion, in ſome human creatures, may be 
weak in reſpect to the viſcidity of what is taken, 
ſo as not to be able to propel it. Arbutbnot en Alm. 
That overplus of motion would be too feeble and 
languid to propel fo vaſt and ponderous a body, with 
that prodigious velocity. | Bentley. 


To PROPE ND. v. 2. | propendeo, Latin; 
to hang forwards.] To incline to any 
part; to be diſpoſed in favour of any 
thing. | 

My forightly brethren, I propend to you. 
In reſolution to keep Helen ſtill. Shakeſpeare. 

PROrENDEN CY. 2. , [from propend.] 

1. Inclination or tendency of deſire to 
e 5 

2. [From propendo, Latin, to weigh. ] 
Preconſideration; attentive delibera- 
tion; perpendency. | oF HONG: 

An act above the animal actings, which are 
tranſient, and admit not of that attention, and 
propendency of actions. Hale. 

PRxorE NSE. adj. [ propenſus, Latin.] In- 
clined; diſpoſed. It is uſed both of 
good and bad. n 
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Women, 
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propenſe and "inclinable to holineſs, be 1/4; Natural ; original.. ren 


Women, 
. - edified in good things, rather than n 
: » Fuer brought 1 5 | it; accommodated ; adapted; ſuit- is n | the following lines. 
JT |.” able; qualified, ©. |. Here I diſclim all ay paternal care, 
To waver, of fall oh, jol with Idols. , 2 Athens all was pleaſure, mirth, and play, © | pon gay hl r 
PRorzunslox. I #. / | pro on, Fr.“ Alt proper to the ſpring, and ſprightly May. Dryd. | - 1 rs ranger to my ane es MF 
Przorye"nSITY.$ Propenſio, atin ; from He is the only proper perſon of all others for an | 10 4 | Shakeſpeare's King Lear - 
repens] Ke | epic poem, who, to his natural endowments of | 7- Something uſeful; an appendage: a 
* 4 N 0 4 "4% a large invention, a ripe judgment, and a ſtrong | theatrical term. | l 
1. 3 Eee ; diſpoſition to ANY] memory, has joined the knowledge of * 1 | I will draw a bill of properties, — our play ; 
thing „ 1 arts. ; 3 am.] Wants. | . heſbeare. ö 
: A 4s . might eſcape, rather through In debility, from great lofs' of blood, wine and | The purple garments raiſe the lawyer's =. ag 
neceſſities of ſtate, than any properfily of myſelf | all aliment that is eaſily aſſimilated or turned into High pomp and ſtate are uſeful 8 Dryden. 
F | P 


L be mae fe. we aſcend, Inden, 6. Nearnefs or right. 1 know not which 
5 


to injuriouſneſs. : ng Charles. blood, are proper + for blood is required to make Greenfield was the name of man in 
Ss forcible are our Mont to mutiny, that | blood. A | '  Arbuthnot. | that time, who furniſhed implements for. the actors. 
we equally take occaſions from benefits or injuries. | 6, Exact; accurate; juſt. MER Pepe. 
„ Government of the Tongue. 7. Not figurative. 8. Property for propriety. Any thing pe- 


Let there be but propenſity, and bent of. will Thoſe parts of nature, into which the chaos | culiarly adapted. Not uſed 
to religion, and there will be ſedulity and indefa- | 8 divided, they ſignified by dark names, Which! 88 4 in grandity and gravity, ſmooth- 


;zable 3 South, By, org xcel in gr gra 
l "7 arr ne nicety to find out the — we nen ei % r * EIT en n 
or the propenſions of a child. © L Eftrange. Ob cond gi Barth. | To PROPERTY. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
| The natural propenſiom, and the inevitable occa- | ®+ It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify, mere; 1, To inveſt with qualities. 


fions of complaint, accidents of fortune. Temple. Pure. His rear d arm 


He aſſiſts us with a meaſure of grace, ſufficient See thyſelf, devil; | Creſted the world; his voice was property d 
to over-balance the corrupt propenſity of the will. 9 — deformity ſeems not in the fiend 5 As all the tuned ſpheres. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleapat. 
| Regers. | So horrid as in woman. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 2, To ſeize or retain as ſomething owned, 
2. Natural tendency. | [| 9. [Propre, F — Elegant; pretty. or in which one has a right; to appro- 
Bodies, that of themſelves have no propenſions to Moſes was a proper 1d. Hebrews, Xl» 23 priate : to hold. This word is not 
any determinate place, do nevertheleſs move con- | 10, Tall; luſty ; handſome with bulk. ab afod tor ach f 5 | 
ſtantly and perpetually one way. Digty. A low word. | | * wan 2 
This great attrition muſt produce a great pro- | z | 8 i * 
penſity to the putreſcent alkaline condition of th — aha in - aq To NY ns s — Subdues and properties ta his love and tendance | 
Huld > N »& 5 peare. | All ſorts of hearts. Shakeſpeare's Timon 
— | 1 ” . A proper goodly fox was carrying ts execution. They have here propertied me, keep me in dark- 
PROPER. adj, [ propre, French; pro- L Fahne neſs, and do all they can to face me out of my 
prius, Latin. | 177 oe 3 [ from proper. ] | wits. ; | Shakeſpeare. 
1. Peculiar; not belonging to more; not | I. Fitiy ; ivitabiy, | I am too highborn to be propertied, : Mc 
Wee, aging z 2. In a trig ſenſe. _ To be a ſecondary at controul, Shakeſpeare. 
As for the virtues that belong unts' moral | _ What dies but what has life PrO'ePras1s, 2. . r In medi- 
righteouſneſs and honeſty of life, we do not men- | - . ? 4 * 3 hath ene Milton. 4 cine, a foreknowledge of diſeaſes. 
tion them, becauſe they are not proper unto | The miſeries of life are not properly owing to} PROC PHECYT. 2. / [reobiliaz prophetie 
chriſtian men as they are chriſtian, but do con-] che unequal diſtribution of things. Swift. | French.] A 3 of nn 
cern them as they are men Hooker There is a ſenſe in which the works of every x 
d . to come; prediction. 


Men of learning hold it for 4 ſlip in judg- | Man, good oy well as bad, are properly his own. 


ment, when offer is made to demonſtrate that as | ' _ | Beg. _ N ca Un, ea" * n- 
proper to one thing, which reaſon findeth com- Pro'eeRNESS. 2. / [from proper. ] Thais work thelt Ara as world remain : 
mon unto many. * Hooker. | 1. The quality of being proper. | Both bound together, live or die f 
No ſenſe the precious joys conceives, 2. Tallneſs reren Walls 
Which in her private contemplations be; N * | E Se prop 55 ; id 
For then the raviſh'd ſpirit the ſenſes leaves, | PROPERTY. #. . [from proper. RO'PHESIER. 2. J. [from fropheſy.] One 
-Hath her own pow'rs, and proper actions free. 1. Peculiar quality. who propheſies. * 
. | X Davies. What ſpecial property or quality is that, which To PrRO'PHESY. v. a. 
Of nought no creature ever formed ought, - being no where found but in ſermons, maketh them | xr, To predict ; to foretell ; to prognoſti- 
For that is proper to th' Almighty's hand. Davies. effectual to ſave ſouls? Hooker. | cate | 
Dufreſnoy's rules, concerning the poſture of the A ſecondary eſſential mode, is any attribute of a : Miſerable England | 
figures, are almoſt wholly proper to painting, and thing, which is not of primary conſideration, and | I 97 beſy the fearful'ſ ti . 
admit not any compariſon with poetry. Dryden. is called a property. _ _ | Watts. 4 F r — by k'd 4 Shak 
Outward objects, that are extrinſecal to the mind, | 2, Quality; dif; fition. © wu Pony b. e, usb okay W eſp» 
| ty; CUpO J hate him, for he doth not propheſy good, but 


and its own operations, proceeding from powers "Tis conviction, not force, that. muſt induce evil 

. . 1 . . . * T I Ki = 
intrinſecal and proper to itſelf, which become alſo aſſent; and ſure the logick of a conquering ſword The Lord ſeat me to propheſy, againſt this houfs, 
objects of its contemplation, are the original of all has no great property that way; filence it may, | all the words that ye have heard. Fer. xxvi. 12. 


knowledge. 2 Locke. | _ but convince it cannot. ; Decay of Piety. 
They profeſſed rhemſelves ſervants of Jehovah It is the property of an old finner to NT anch. * 2 it did 5 h 
their _ in a relation and reſpect peculiar and | in reviewing his own villanies.in others. South, | , royal we e- * 8 * þ 4 ” * 8 
ttt per $I WH Nelſen. z. Right of poſſeſſion. | 89 . 
2. Noting an individua 8 Some have been deceived into an opinion, that T g ad 3 
' A proper name may become common, when | the inheritance of rule over men, and property in | ** 10 utter pre ictions. | 
2 to ſeveral beings of the ſame kind; as | things, ſprung from the ſame original, and were to Strange {creams of death, Se, 45 
3 „„ Ec By ie Watts. deſcend by the ſame rules. Locke, | And propbeſying with accents terrible 
3. One S Own. It is Joined with any of Property, whoſe original is from the right a man Of dire combuſtion. Sbaleſpeare. 
the poſſeſſives: as, my proper, their pro- bas to uſe any of the inferior creatures, for ſub. . eres by thee, I propheſy, my rhimes, 
per. ; 8 | 2 and _— OT the ſole OE ix d 5 thy works, their life ann, 
1 the proprietor, ſo that he may even deſtroy the a '' * 
= - . | 8 that he has property in. 1 1 2. To preach. A ſeriptural ſenſe. 
my "ys . Prob he wind, propheſy ſon of 
After your own fenſe ; yea, though our proper fon | 4+ Poſſeſſion held in one's own right. repbeſy unto the wind, propheſy ſon of man. 2 
Stood in your action. Shakeſpeare's Othello, | For numerous bleſſings yearly ſhow'r'd, | The eld f the Pele. and Cone 
Wit ˙¹ ¹b e with ee een, e een the 5 v dh of Hagge. Ee, v, 
With ſomewhat of your proper rage. Waller. | Accept our pious praiſe. Dryden. us e Prop Deſying © Sal. EZrA, Vis 1 
aki If we might determine it, our proper concep- | 5. The thin g poſſeſſed. ; | | PRO PHET. an. J. [ prophete, French 3 
tions would be all voted axioms. Glanville's Scepfis. ; Ii a thing impoſſible s F ergo. TIEN a 
Now learn the diff rence at your proper Coſt, I ſhould love thee but as a property. * Shakeſpeare, | I. One who tells future events; a pre- 


No wonder ſuch men arg true to a government, 


| 


Betwixt true valour and an empty boaſt. Dryden. | | dicter; a foretclier, —- 


Ev'ry a 
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- Ev*ry flower 8 For of faith 0 
Did as © prepbet weep what it foreſaw, | iti, and by their relaxation Ls 2 | On nb moves porn g — . - Dryden. 
In Hector wrath, | Shake, Troilus au er. dio its natural diftance according to the exigency of | PROPORTION. n # K 20vY Pr. 
5 org 17 , aides * aur 1 . ee Lat. | *. 
r 881 fin - {| 2. Nearneſs of time. 


- "another; ratio. 
Let any man's wiſdom agg 


ſolations, and that their tranqu was of no 


Ax if he fear'd each dzy wou'd be her laſt nn 


Too true a b to foreſee the fate, : 


- by ing 


— * 
— — inf ite 


. . | the territory, and increafing the number of inhabit- 
That ſhould fo foon divide their happy ſtate. Dryd. | | 3 Kindred; ; nearneſs of blood. * ants, — proportion 1 is requiſite to the peopling % 
God, When he wagons we cm does not | © Here I difclaim all my paternal c J a region in fock 3 asd, that the l be 

© vumake- the man- ' Locke | > dinauicy. and property of blood, as neither too narrow for thoſe whom it feedeth, | 
2. One of the ſacred writers empowered A "7 4 — to wy heart * me 4a nor . of a greater multitude. Raleigh, 
by God to diſplay futurity. Hold thee. | | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. y proportion to theſe rules, we may judge of 
His champions are the prepbets and apoſtles, PRrOPITIABLE., adj. [from propitiate.] |. the obligaton that lies upon all forts of — 
hakeſpeare-' |) Such as may be induced to favour; ſuch wag * 


It buildeth her faith and religion upon the 
facred and canonical ſcriptures of the holy prophets 
and apoſtles, as upon her main and prime founda- 
tion. White. 

Pro'rynETrEss. 2. / [ propheteſſe, French; 
from prophet.) A woman that foretells 
future events. 

He ſhall ſplit thy very heart with ſorrow, 


And ſay poor Marg'ret was a propheteſs. Shakeſp. 
That el conſonant to the word of God, ſo 1 


as may be made propitious. 


To PROPITIATE. v. 4. [ propitia, Lat.] 


To induce to favour; to gain; to con- 


ciliate; to make propitious. 
Vou, her prieſt, declare 
What off ringe may propitiate the fair, 
Rich orient pearl, bright ſtones that ne er decay, 
Or poliſh'd lines which longer laſt than they. 
Waller. 


Things nigh equivalent and neighb'ring value 
By lot are parted ; but high heav'n thy ſhare, 
In equal balance weigh'd gainſt earth and h 
Flings up the adverſe ſcale, and ſhuns pr 


Prior. 


| 2. Settled relation of comparative quan- 


tity ; equal degree. 
| Greater viſible good does not always raiſe men's 
deſires, in proportion to the greatneſs it is acknow- 
ledged to have, though every little trouble ſets us 
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finging to anſwer, the practice of Miriam the pro- They believe the affairs of human life to de | on work to get rid of it, Locle. 
1 | pheref when ſhe — the men in her — * by certain ſpirits under him, whom they 2 m_ be Jn: killed 2 hs 1 
. will approve. Peacham. | endeavour to propitiate by certain rites. Stilling fleet. — 1 1 2 wa A 
| } | If my love but once were crown'd, Vengeance ſhall purſue the inhuman coaſt, proper = 1 recoy * 0 t of their i 
TE Fair pr opbeteſs, my grief would ceaſe. Prior. Till they propitiate thy offended ghoſt. Dryden. een Te 9 . 
i | Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his | rance, in proportion as they converſe more or leſs 
| ji * Pro? H x TICK, c aq n Fr. 7 rage, with thoſe of the reformed churches, Addiſon. 
| | 3k PROPHE TICAL. F F. In tion as this reſolution grew, the terrors 
| | 1. Foreſeeing or foretelling future events. PROPITIA TION, #. /. | pr ee T. | before us ſeemed to vaniſh, Tarler. 
| 1; Say, why from propitiate.] 3. Harmonick degree. 


Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way, 1. The act of making propitious. His volant touch 


© 
— — — — — — — 


— —— 
p — 
* ee — — 
X 
= = © — 


With ſuch propbeticł tag ? Shake 1 
The counſel of a wiſe and then propbetical friend 
was forgotten. Wotton. 
Some perfumes procure þrophetica/ dreams. Bac. 
Till old experience do attain 
To ſomething like prophetick ſtrain. Milton. 
Some famous propberick pictures repreſent the 
fate of England by a mole, a creature blind and 
buſy, ſmooth and deceitful, continually working 
under ground, but now and then to be diſcerned'in 
the ſurface. Stilling fleet. 
No arguments made a ſtronger impreſſion on 
theſe Pagan converts, than.the predictions relating 
to our Saviour in thoſe old propbetick writings de- 
poſited among the hands of greateſt enemies 
ro chriſtianity, and owned by them to have been 
extant many ages before his appearance. Addiſon. 
2. It has of before the thin „ foretold. 
The more I know, the more my fears augment, 
And fears are oft prophetick of th* event. Dryden. 


ProPHE TICALLY., adv. [from prophe- 
_ tical.) With knowledge of futurity; ö 
in manner of a pr — 
He is ſo prophetically 
cudgelling, that he raves in faying nothing. Shak. 
This great ſucceſs among Jews and Gentiles, 
part of it hiſtorically true at the compiling of theſe 
articles, and part of it prophetically true then, and 
fulfilled afterward, was a moſt effectual argument 
to give authority to this faith. Hammond. 
She ſigh'd, and thus prepbetically ſpoke. Dryden. 
To PRO'PHETIZE. v. n. [ prophetiſer, Fr. 
from propher.] To give predictions. 
Not in uſe. 
Nature elfe hath conference 
With profound ſleep, and ſo doth warning ſend 
By prepbetixing dreams. 
ROPHYLA'CTICK. adj. [Tg vaxlixo:, 
from repeat. Preventive; pre- 
ſervative. 
Medicine is diſtributed into prophylactick, or the 


art of preſerving health; and therapeutick, or the 
art of reſtoring health. Watts. 


Paori NQUITY. 2. / | propinguitas, Lat.] 


proud of an heroical | 


Daniel's Ciuil War. 


2. The atonement; the offering by which 
propitiouſneſs is obtained. 


He is the n for the ſins of the whole 


world. x John. 
PROrITIA “TOR. #. /. [from propitiate.] 
One that propitiates. 


PROPI TIATORY-»» adj. | propiciatoire, Fr. 


from propitiate.) Having the power to 


make propitious. 


Is not this more than giving God thanks for their 
virtues, when a propitiatory ſacrifice is offered for 


their honour ? Stilling fleet. 
ProPI'TiOUsS. ad;. [ profitius, Latin; pro- 
pice, French.] Favourable ; kind d. 
T' aſſuage the force of this new ſume, 
And make thee more propitious in my need, 
I mean to ſing the praiſes of thy name. "Spenſer. 
Let not my words offend thee, 
My Maker, be propitious while I ſpeak! Milton. 
Dryden. 


Indulgent god! propitions pow'r to Troy, 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to deftroy. 
Would but thy ſiſter Marcia be propiticrs 


To thy friend's vows. 2. Cato. 
Ere Phebus yoſe, he had im 
Propitious heav'n. $ == of the Lock. 


Proert T1IOUSLY. adv. "Theo 
Favourably; kindly. 
So when a mule propiticuſly invites, 


from propitious.] 


Improve her favours, and indulge her flights. Reſc. 


PROPI TIOUSNESS. 7. / [from propitions.] 
Favourableneſs ; kindneſs. 


All theſe joined with the prepitiouſneſs of ch 
to that ſort of tree and the length of age it ſhall 


ſtand and grow, may produce an. oak. 
ProrLa'sM. 2. /. 
. Mould ; matrix. 


Temple. 


[7g and mhagua,] 


Inſlinct through all proportions, low and high, | 
Fled, and purſu' d trap verſe the reſonant togue. e 

5 . Milton. 

4. Symmetry; adaptation of one to an- 
er. | | 

Meaſure is that which perfecteth all things, be- 

cauſe every thing is for ſome end; neither can that 

thing be available to any end, which is not pro- 


portionable thereunto: and to ion as well 
exceſſes as defects, are oppolite. Hooker. 

It muſt be mutual in proportion due 
| Giv'n and receiy'd. ' Milton. 


No man of che preſent age is equal in the ſtrength, 
Proportion and . of his limbs, to the Hercules 
of Farneſe. Dryden. 
The proportions. are fo well obſerved, that no- 
thing appears to an advantage, or diſtinguiſhes itſelf 


above the reſt. Addiſon. 
„with ev'ry grace, f 


Harmony 
Plays in the . Mrs. Carrer. 
Form; ſize. 
All things receiv'd, do fuch freportion take, 6 
As thoſe things have, wherein they are bi; : 
So little glaſſes little faces make, 
And narrow Wr — are weav d 
a Davies. 
To PROPORTION. v. à. [ proportionner, 
French; from the noun.] 


1. To adjuſt by comparative relation, 
| Till body up to ſpirit a in bounds 
| Proportion'd to each kind. Milton. 
| In the loſs of an object, ned our 
grief to the real value it bears, but to the value our 
fancies ſet upon it. |  » wAddiſon» 
2. To form ſymmetrically. 
Nature had proportioned her without any fault, 
8 to be diſtovered by the ſenſes; yet altoge - 


make that 
Thoſe ſhells ſerving as PR ſms or moulds to | 8 _ e 3 
pid delights in. ney» 
the matter which ſo filled them, li and deter. 
mined its dimenſions and figure. Weodavard. 1 ROP 0 RTIONABLE, 1 [from propor- 


PROPLA'STICE. 2. / | reonhafrins.] The 


art of making moulds for caſting. 


PRO ON ENT. 2. /. [from proponens, Lat, ] 
or lays 


One that makes a propoſal, 


tion.] Adjuſted by comparative rela- 
tion; ſuch as is fit. 

| His commandments are not grievous; becauſe 
he offers us an aſſiſtance proportionable to the diffl- 
culty. Tillotſon- 


1. Nearnels ; ; an. neighbourhood. 


| down a poſition. 


It was enlivened with an hundred and twenty 
1 | trumpets, 


— 


ot the other, 
Rl ns EE = "Foy are pa and. there 


Tak engeren. adv. E >p- propor- | _ 


* 


bo 


: 
— 


ſideration or | acceptance. 


| are propertionably Laage eſtates ip a large , If our propoſal ain were heard, 
| e. ould comps! chem to a quick ref alt. Milton. 
3 12 — — mag — * The V x mention, wi e ares 
thoſe in | mend I 8 wi 
e eee e —— 
PaorokTtonAL. adj. l 2. * > 2 l 
from J Having a ſertled 0 $ bade cl rather incline him to accept * 
comparative relation; having a certain ' tefule it. ; South. 
degree of any quality mien with | This truth is not likely to be entertained readily 
ſomething elle. upon the firſt propoſal. Atterbuty. 


: The ferpent lives, 
"Shen, as thou ſaid'ſt, and gains we Preto mew 


— 


Higher degree of liſe, inducement _—_ 17 
To us, as likely taſting to attain ; 
Proportional aſcent, which cannot be 
But to be gods or angels. 2 1% 
Four numbers are ſaid to be þ „ When 
the firſt containeth, or is contained by * ſecond, 


as often as the third containeth, aan | 


the fourth. 

If light be ſwifter in bodies than in vacuoy in 
the ion of the ſines which meaſure the re- 
fraction of the bodies, the forces of the bodies to | 

reflect and refract light, ran bam he; > thro | 
do the denſities of the ſame bodies. 


PaorokTIONA LITY. a. (from — 
tional. The decent of being propor- 


tional. 
| All ſenſe; bs grateful, en the equality | 
or the l of che motion or impreſſion 
made. "i = Grew. 


PxorPO'RTIONALLY« ads leren proper- 
rional.) In a Rated degree. 
If theſe circles, whilſt their centres keep their 
diſtances and poſitions, could be made leſs in 
diameter, their 1 one with another, and 


PaoronTIoATE. adj: [from proportion. 
Adjuſted to ſomething elſe, according to 
a certain rate or comparative relation. 
T The connection between the end and any means 
s any, bot detween the end and m_— 
ate conneQtion 


Fco and teleſcopes der the Mendes of b 
on a z for that figure, 
_— wage A. Ai. (prog Bis 
rays by which it is will, in the - 
= contract S * 
Grew's mol. 
Kate of nature, one man comes by no 
Or agus Bunton ſo 
Lare or heats of his own will; but only to retri- 
te to him, ſo far as conſciencs diftates, what is 
Proportionate to his tranſgreflion. | Locke. | 
ToProPo'nTIONATE. v. a. [from propor- 
tion, ] To adjuſt 2 to ſettled | 

te peaiin and foe elſe. ' i 


| nee. — tend in- 


wards, and deſcend from all quatters towards the 
middle of the whole ſpace. Bentley's Sermons. 


Paoro's TIONATENESS, from pro- 


= 2 


| 


ſpecies, of any: body, that is, | 


} 
- 


| 
2. A ſentence in which any thing ĩs affirmed 
ink of micro- | $3 


Wor, H. 


7 o PROPON SB. . a, [ propoſer, French; 
| _Propono, Latin.] To offer to the con- 


fideration.. _ 
Raphael to Adam's doubt 'd, 
1 and facil thus repiy d. Milton. 


| I deſign is to treat only of thoſe, who have 
chi y 


prefoſed to themſelves the principal reward 
of their _— | Tatler. 


In learning any thing, there ſhould be as little 
as poſſible firſt propoſed to the mind at once, and 
| that being underſtood, progeed chen to the next 
| ' adjoining part. | 
To"Proro'ss.” v. =, To lay ſchemes. 
Not in uſe. 
Run thee into the parlour, 


: 


| There ſhale thou ünd my couſin Beatrice, YJ 


Propefing with the prince and Claudio. Shakeſpeare. 
Proyo'sER. 3. /. [from propeſe.] One 


that offers any {A to con ſideration. 

Faith is the aſſent to any propoſition, not made 
out by the deductions of reaſon, but upon the 
credit of the propoſer, as coming from God. Locke. 

He provided a ſtatute, that whoever propoſed 
any alteration to be made, ſhould do it with a rope 
about his neck : if the matter propoſed were gene- 
rally approved, then it ſhould px into a law ; if 


* in the negative, the Prapeſer to be i imme- 
d1 


Swift. 

verde ice. #. /. [ Prepeſition, Wok, 
' propeſitio, Latin.] 

1. One of the three parts of a regular 


argument. 


The fr f. e ofthe procoden argument is 


not nec White. 


my 2 „„ 


„** 


or decreed. 

Chryſippus, labouring how to reconcile theſe two 

propyfitions, that all things are done by fate, and 
yet that ſomething is in our own power, cannot 
1 himſelf. . > H. 

| ontingent prope are of a dubious vality, 

and they cauſe opinion only, and not divine faith. ö 

1 White. 

The compounding the repreſentation of things, 

with an affirmation or negation, makes a propoſition. 


3. Propoſal; offer of terms. 


The enemy ſent 


ions Bo as upon 46. 
' livery of a ſtrong ar 


ed town, after a handſome 
defence, are uſually granted. F Clarendon. 
Paros TIONAL, adj. [from Propofition. ] 
| Confidered as a er N 
If it has a fingular ſubje in its. propoſitional 
ſenſe, it is always ranked with univerſals. Watts. 
To PROPOU'ND. v. . [ propenc,, Lat.] 
1. To offer to conſideration ; to propoſe. : 
| The parli*ment, which now is "held, decreed 
* — pleas'd the Ty but to propound. Daniel. 
gen hat little as 1 may unto fancy, which 


Matis. | 


cannot 


q 


F * 0 i , 
KO 
ee, Twill 
f 7 „E 
0 


73 


nd a rule. J 


T The ether of the de hath ex prope 
| as an object „ee r egy FS _ 


The greatet Rranger muſt propound "te arpn. 
ment. More. 
propounds to 


—— — 


The temas, which Chriſtianity 


A are reaſonable Wr An mT to bear ſufferings 


| 2: "To offer to exhibir. 


A fpirit rais'd from depth of under-ground, 
That ſhall make anſwer to ſuch queſtions, 


As by your grace ſhall be Sz 
ProroU'nDER. "th wr 
mY propounds ; he offers; pro- 
Paowns ETARY. *. [ proprietaire, Fr. 
why propriety.] offeflor in his own 
right 


"Tis a miſtake to think ourſelves ſtewards in 
2 of e gifts, and ietaries in others 
are ually to be lo according to 
| the deſignation of & of the donor: Gove of the T ++ uy 
PROPRIETARY. ad}. Belonging to a cer- 
tain owner, 
Though ſheep, which are proprietary, are ſeldom 
marked, yet they are not apt ro ſtraggle. Crew. 
ProPR1'etoOR. 2. /. from preprius, Te 
A poſſeſſor in his own right. 
an, by being maſter of himſelf, and 
of his own perſon, and the actions or labour of it, 
had ſtill in himſelf the great foundation of pro- 
perty. Locke. 
Though they are ſcattered on the wings of che 
morning, and remain in the uttermoſ parts of the 
ſea, even there ſhall his right-hand fetch them 
| out, and lead them home to their ancient pro- 


prietor. 
PROPRIETRESS, 1. V [from n J 
A female poſſeſſor i in her own right ; 


miſtreſs. 

A_big-bellied bitch borrowed another bitch's 

kennel to lay her burden in; the proprietreſ de- 
| manded poſſeſſion, but the other begged 3 
| tx” 


PROPRIT ETV. ». / [ propriets, F pe. 
prietas, Latin. 


1. Peculiarity of poſſeſſion; excluſive right. 
Vou * have promis d to yourſelves propriety 
n 


| love, 
Know women's hearts like ſtraws do move. Suckling. 
Benefit of peace, and vacation for piety, render 
it neceſſary by laws to ſecure propriety. Hammond. 
Hail, wedded love ! myſterious law, true ſource 
Of human offspring, ſole propriety 

In Paradiſe ! of all things common elſe. 2 
They ſecure propriety and 
Nee ge only 
f ſons and the 5 


4 A 
2. Accuracy; joſtneſfs. 
Common uſe, that is the rule of jety, 
affords ſome aid to ſettle the ignification of lan- 
guage, Locke. 
Pror r, for propped. [from prop.] Suſtained 
| by ſome prop. 

| See in her cell ſad Eloiſa ſpread, ff 

| Propt on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. Pope. 
To PROPU'GN. . a. [ propugno, Lat. ] | 
To defend; to vindicate. 

'Thankfulneſs is our meet tribute to. thoſe ſacred 
Champions for propugning of our faith. Hammond. 
PropUGNA” TION, 2. /. | propugnatio, 
from propugn, Latin. J Defence. 
What propugnatien is in one man's valour, 


To ſtand the puſh and enmity of thoſe 
This quarrel would excite ? 


PrRoPU'GNER, 2. . [from. Propugs. ## 


the faf ſafety of = per- 
of our 3 but our 
Atterbury. 


I 


defender, 
3F 
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g 2. Interruption of the ſeſſion * parlia- 


3. To withh 


bor eee. E 
Paopu'LoioN. 8. /; 


N Lan, 
* act of * orward. 


r 2 
con. 


| . and laid lh fearce ide, 


Pacin. 1. rora, Lat.] The 31 
1215 the 5, A 2 


the 
word uſed for a rhyme. 
2 no veſſel, with vermi lion prove, 
Or of traffick, glides from ſhore to ſhare, Pope. 
PROROGA 2 1. . n, „ 
proraqga, Lat. preregation, Fre 
7. Continuance ; ſtate of lengthening opt 
to a diſtant time; prolongation. 
'The/ fullneſs and effluence of man's enjoyments 
In the ſtate n might ſeem to leave no 


for ho in reſpe&t of any farther addition, 
t only of a” tion and future continuance 
of what already he pofleſled, South. | 


ment by the regal authority. 
It would ſeem extraordinary, if an tn; 
court ſhould take a matter out of the hands of 


the high court of men, during a . 
79. 
To PRORO'GUE, v. See Latin; 
proroger, French. E | 
1. To protract; to prolong. 
He prorogued his government, ſtill 2 
diſmiſs himſelf from publick cares. | 
2. To put off; to delay. be: | 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. Shak. 
old the ſeſſion of parliament 
to a diſtant time. | 
By the king's, authority alone they are aſſem- 
bled, and by him alone are they prorogued and 
diſſolved, but each houſe may adjourn itſelf. Bacon. 
ProORU'PTION. #. / [proruptus, from 
prorumpo, Lat.] The act of burſting 
Out. 
a ground this di ſroption upon their con- 


tinued or protracted time of delivery, whereat, ex- 


cluding but one a day, the latter brood, :mpatient 
by a forcible proruption, anticipates their period 
of excluſion. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


ProSA'ICK. adj. [ roſatque, Fr. profaicus, 
from pro/ea, Lat. 1 
reſembling proſe. 


To PROSCRIBE. v. a. [ proſcribo, Lat.] 


1. To cenſyre capitally; to doom to de- 
ſtruction. 
Robert Vere, earl of Oxſord, through the ma- 
' hice of the peers, was baniſhed the realm, and 
cribed. 1 S 
2-4 I hid for thee , 


Thy murder of thy brothen, being ſo brib'd, | 

And writ him in the liſt Ti my proferib'd oh 

After thy ſact. Ben Jonſon. 
Follow'd and pointed at by fools and boys, 

But dreaded and praſcrib d by men of ſenſe. Roſcam. 


In the year 3245, as is well known, the Arian } 


doctrines were proſcribed and anathematized in the 
famous council of Nice, conſiſting of 318 biſhops, 
very unanimous in their reſolutions, excepting a 
few reclaimants. Vaterland. 
2. To interdift. Not in uſe. 
He ſhall be found, 
And taken or hr d this happy ground. Dryden. 
Some utterly preſcribe the name of chance, as 


| a word of impious and profane ſigniſication; and 
indeed, if taken by us in that ſenſe in which ir 


85 Proscar BER, # 
A 


Belonging to proſe ; | 


en 


1 5 
| The triumvir and ard 
| in a more hideous orm, if 81 had not | 
de care to make, e NET TO Ins. 


iT ron. . V [1 
Doom to death or confiſcation. 

You took his voice who ſhould be prickt to die, 

In our black ſentence and proſeription. Shakeſpeaze. 


" Sylla's old troops 2 
n poor ; and have but left t expect 
From Cain: now Bll an now re Hons, 


en Bo. 
For the title of proſeription or | forfeiture, the 
—_ hath been 


udge and party, and juſticed 

acon. 

Pros. =. /. [ proſe, French; pro/a, Lat.] 

Language not reſtrained to harmonick 

ſounds or ſet. number of {yllebles 3 diſ- 
courſe not metrical. 


Things unattempted yet in poſer rhyme. Mir. 
The reformation of proſe was owing to Boccace, 


that dooms to 


who is the ſtandard of e in the Italian tongue, 
Millions of 


W many of his Makes are become obſolete. 


ere the knowledge of a 42 
better than a proſe writer, as his deſcriptions are 
often more di | Addiſon. 

Profe men — for private ends, 

I thought, forſook their ancient friends. Prior. 

I wall be ſtill your friend in proſe : X 
Eſteem and friendſhip to * 
Will not require poetick dreſs. 


6 


My head and heart thus flowing through my | 


quill, 
Verſe man and proſe many term me which you will. 
Pope. 


To PRO'SECUTE, v. a, [proſequer, pro- | 


feeutus, Latin. 
Þ es 8 to continue endeavours | 
—_ thing. 
v'd of MEAT WE) 


ws ſuould not I then proſecute my right? Shateſp. 
I muſt not omit a father's timely care, 
To proſecute the means of thy deliverance 


By ranſom. : Milton W 3. 
That which is morally good is to Netes and 
proſecuted ; that . is evil is to PENG 


ment 
ſallies. 
2. To continue; to carry on. 
The ſame en which induced you to enter- 
tain this war, will induce you alſo to {iy oo the 


ſame. d. 
All reſolute to proſecute their ire, A! 


Seeking their own and country's cauſe to 
Daniel. 


He infeſted Oxford, which gave them the more 
reaſon to proſecute the forti fications. Lata 
With louder cries 
| "She prgſecntes her griefs, and thus replies. Dryden. | 
3. To proceed in conſideration or dif, |- 
quiſition of any thing. 


and cloſe ande, without incoherent 
Locke. 


An infinite labour to proſecute thoſe things; | ſo. i 
far as they might be exemplified | in religious and 


civil actions. Healer. 
4. To perſue by law; to ſue criminally. 
5. To proſecute differs from to fer/ecate © 

to perſecute always implies ſome cruelty, 


malignity, or injuſtice ; to proſecute, is | 


to proceed by legal meaſures, either 
with or without juſt cauſe. 
| Proszcv' TiOn. . /. [from preſecute. ] 


1. Perſuit; endeavour to carry on. 
Many offer, at the effects of 5 but 


yrofertbs.1. One p 
MR bs bo | 


? 


oſeriptio, I. | 


ke 
g 


He ee, this purpoſe with ſtrength NS nn. N 


4 


— 


| 


* 


the. he. 


| thy 4 not 3. they are. promiGng in 
—4 ge , jade, — te . 
Their jealouſy of the Britiſh p 
r e 
towards us. | 


2. Suit aguinſt's a man in a criminal eauſe. 
Perfons at law P_— when — are unfit 


to communicate till N to their 
guilt, and when they are fit for the fame _ 
ell. 


Guely Proſecarive of ir | 
Pro'sECUTOR. 2. + [from 1 , 
One that carries on any — A per- 


ſuer of ſe 
— By" var ny — 22 


ee 1. . Lage.; graſelite, 
rench,] A convert; one brought over 
He that faw hell in's melancholy dream, z 
Scar d from his fins, repented in a fright, - ' 
Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'd proſelyte, 
— 
Mien become profeſſors and combatants for thoſe 
opinions they were never en of, nor 


lytes to. ecke. 
| mb 5 * 
ytes behind are led, is 
Througe, crowds of new-made converts ain you go. 
Granville. 
What numbers of proſe/ytes may we not expect? 
- Addiſon 


Pj 


>... 


To Pao” SELYTE. v. a. To convert, A 
bad word, | 
Men of this temper cut themſelves of fron; the 
opportunities of proſe/yting. others, by averting them 
from their cOMPany's Government. of the Tongue... 
PROS&MINA' TION: . . TLoręſemino, pro- 
ſeminatus, Lat.] Propagation. by feed. 
| Touching the imwollibilits o the eternal ſucceſ- 
ſion of men, animals or vegetables dy natural pro- 


pagation or proſemination, the reaſons ol 
be delivered. 
PaOSODIAX. . . [from # roſady, I 4 
5 ſkilled in metre or proſod y. 


Dre 
þ — 863 rule chat fruit was che firſt 
 occakon of evil. Breton. 
PRO SOD. . CPA Lepa, French ; 
_ 7&0 grammar which 
teaches the e nd quantity of ſyl- 
lables, and the meaſures of verſe. 


Jepopee, Fr.] Perſonification; figure 

by which things are made parſons 8. 
Theſe reaſons are urged, and 2 by the pra- 
ſchepœæia of nature ſpeaking to her children, Dryd. 
PROSPECT. . / [r l ee Latin. ] 
. View of ſomething diſtant. | 
 Miltons 


Eden and all the 5 in pr o pect lay. 
The Jews being under the economy of imme- 

t be ſuppoſed to have had a 
at heaven, whence their law 


diate revelation, mi 
. freer proſpe# into 
deſcende Decay of Piety» 
It is better to marry. than to burn, ſays St, Paul 
' little burning felt Puſhes us more powerfully, 
| than'greater pleaſures in proſpett ure. Locle. 
2. Place which affords an extended view. 


Him God beholding from his proſpet high, 
| Whereir paſt, preſent, future he beholds,; ; 


; 


Thus ſpake. Milton's Paradiſe 76 
3. Series of objects open to the eye. 
IT bere is a noble : from this place : 


| on the one fide lĩes a vaſt extent of ſeas, that-runs 
| abroad further than the eye chn reach; juſt oppo- 
| fite ſtands the green promontory of Surentotm, and 
n the-other ge e hols ce of the bay-of | 


2" *z4 


4 Ga of view: TOY [6 OHA 


ProSOPOPOE IA, . . Lręesonopl ; pro- 8 


— 


gs n 
a 20s Chim fel” 


dy * $4 * 1% an f 
a f 
3 roſpet?, rais' Tore the tot 0 
his bee thoughts. . Denban. | 
| 3 eff { an be ought defory, - 
8 — affects his melancholy eye; b 1] 
beavties' of the ancient fabrick loſt - 


2 


+6 nn of dreary col _ 
1 


8. View delinented;'s piQureſqve, repre- 


ſentation of a landſenpe- 
Claude Lorrain, on the W Was convinced, 
that taking nature as be found it ſeldom uced 
beauty; bis pictures che va- 
rious draughts which 
various beautiful enes and praſpect s. 


6. View into e ; r 
—_ 


Stands not within the projpe of belief, 
No more than to be Ca Shakeſp. Macheth. 1 
To him, who hath. a pug of the different 
| Nate of perfect 
all men after this life, the. meaſures of good and 
evil are mightily changed. Bose. 
If there be no 2 beyond che graye, e, the in- 
ference is i ny us eat and drink , *for to- 
Againſt & himſelf his gratitude i , ne] 


re a compoſition 
has previouſly made An 
Reynolds. 


to retro- 


I 


- 

= 
. o 
w 


By favours paſt, not future proſpes gain d. Smith, | 


7. —_— to ſomething future. | 
a prudent many as to his temporal eſta, 

that lays deſigns only for a day, without any 
r to, or de for the remaining part o 
Tillotſon. 


To Phogrn'cT, v. a. [propeeur, Latin.} 

To look forward. ick. 
PROSPECTIVE.\ adj. [from prope JT 
1. Vi at a diſtance. 
2. Acting with foreſight. 


* a) 
x 89 # 
* 


The French king and king of Sweden 1 -4 
cumſpect, ä — 09, ran Ta. mrs too in this | 


affair. Child. 
To PRO'SPER. v. a. L preſpero, Latin. fe] 

To make happy; to favour. | 

Kind gods, forgive E 
Me that, ànd prefer him.  Shaks r Lear 
All things concur to preſper our defign 3 

All chings to proſper any love but mine. Dryden, 

To PROSPER, v. . proſperer, French.] 
1. To be proſperous; to be ſucceſsful. 


My: word ſnall not return void, but accompliſh 
that which I pleaſe, and it mall proſper in the 


thing whereto I ſent it. Lais. 
py - is man encreaſed by Uttle and little, and 
_ things proſpered with hini more and more. 2 Mac. 
Surer to proſper, than proſperitʒ 95 
C Id have al NS hs.” : \ Milton. | 
2. To, thrive; to come forward. Ut d 


All things do proſper beſt, when they are ad- 
vanced to the better; a nurſery of ftocks. ought to 
be in a more barren ground, than that e 
you remove them. Bacon. 


The plants, which he tad”; tha ge and 

ro Cotoley. 

7 "She viſits how they profper'd, bud, al 3 
bm. 
That — kind of acer, eat Notice and | 
müfieal inftruments a are made, FN er well in theſe | 
tos rown's Travels. 
PROSPERITY. #. /7 „ [ proſptritas, Latin ; 
 profperite, Fr.] Vece attainment of 
wiſhes; good fortune. 

: Pro eig in regard of our corrupt Jndiination 
1 abuſe the 'Lleſſi ngs of Almighty God, doth prove 
| ing 1 na to the ſouls of men. Hooker, 

h * God's juſtice reaps that 4 x4 in our calamities, 
which we robbed him of in our proj rity. K. Charles. 
Pro'sPrROUS. adj. Le, Laas. 

Socceſoful: fortunate. 

Your good — which Mill bath been both yan 


* 
a — 


| 


. 14. 


ineſ iſery, chat nds 
e 3 being caſt down; act of caſting down. | 


= 
— 
LEH 


10. | 


w 


e 
2 "LK 


A happy plas, 9 —5 wind! Dinham. 
| Px0"sPEROUSLY; from n 19 
- Succeſsfully ; fortunately, 
Prof; ter ] have attempted, and 
With paſſage led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome. Shakeſpeare's Cer iolanus. 
In 1596, was the ſecond Invalion upon the 


Viher flats to be 
May 


CF 2 


$5 


Lat.] Dejection; depteſion; ſtate of 
A word not to be adopted. 
Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are 


ſtirred up a fever, watching, and profternation of |- 
ſpirits, * , 
. J 


Wiſeman. 
PrO'sTETHR1S, 7 wer»Nge] In for-. 
ery, that which fills up what is want- 
ing, as when fiſtulous ulcers are filled 
up with fleſh, i Dig. 
To PROSTITUTE. vii [ ins, | 

Latin; fuer, French,] 

1. To ſell. to wickedneſs; to expoſe to 


erimes ſor a reward. It is commonly 


3 


| 


Do not preftitute thy daughter, to cauſe her to 
be — whore. * Leviticus, xix. 29. 
arrying or 
* Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Rape or adultery. 

Who ſhall prevail with them to do that them- 
ſelves which they beg of God, to ſpare his people 
and his heritage, to proſtitute them no moxe to 
their own finiſter-defigns?- Decay of Pi 

Affections, l Wen huſban 
and parents, are vilely ituted and thrown awa 
upon a hand at loo. #1 2 

2. To expoſe upon vile terms. _ 
"Tt were unfit, that ſo excellent and glorious a 


reward, as the goſpel promiſes, ſhould ſtoop down 
like fruit upon a full laden bough, to be plucked 
dy every idle and wanton hand, that heaven ſhould / 
be proftiruted to ſlothful men. | Ti ihtſon. 
Pro” STITUTE. adj. [ profiitutus, Latin.] 

Vicious for hire; ſold to infam 


y or 
wickedneſs; ſold to whoredom. 


Thale common loves, a lewd abandon' d pack. 
By lot corrupted, by diſorder fed, 
Made bold by want, and proſtitute for bread. Prior. 
PROSTITUTE, 3. J. [from the verb.] 
1. A hireling; a mercenary z one Who 
is ſet to fale. 
At open fulſome bawdry they y rejoice, 
- Baſe proſtitute ! thus 25 thou gain thy bread. Dry. 
Nohireling ſhe, no itute to praiſe, © Pope. 
2. [ Preſtibulum, Lat. IA pabſie k ſtrumpet. 


From every point they come, 
Then dread no 2 of proſtitutes at Rome. Dryd. 
PROSTITUTION. #. /. J. | profiitution, r. 
from tute] 
1. The ack of fetting to fale; * the Kate of 
- being ſet to ſale; 
2. The life of a publiek ſtrumpe 


* An iftfamòus woman, having ppl; her 8 
in a moſt ſhameleſs tate of proſtitution now gains 
her livelihood by ſeducing others. Addiſon's' Spec. 


PROSTRA'TE. adj. ¶ proſtratus, Latin. 


— 


"The accent was n on the firſt 


- 


— 


5 
— a. 4 7 


main territories of Spain, ate hie ved 7 | 
Robert earl of Edlex, in th the carl of 
Nottingham. | Bacon. 
Thale, who are pro ly unjuſt, are intitled 
to panegyrick, but afflicted virtue is ſtabbed with 
rept ches. Dry den. 
Pro” SPEROUSNEGS, 1. . , [from paper.] 
| Proſperity. 
| PRosyt'cifnce. 4 from projpicio, 
atin.]... The act lJobking forward. 
ROSTERNA TION. 1. J. [from praſterno, 


uſed of women ſold to reden * | 
others or themſelves. | 


| 


| 


: 


| 


ay | # f {Fs | 
"PRO 
Yitable,” "Wh. 1 fake ſeem e 


All 4 
Lying. leng ni Gf 
nce I — with tices preſſed 4 
"Garner I dread ; fo chat with profirare lying, 


Her length the earth in love's chief cloathing 
arefled, ” 


| | Sid 
Before fair Britomart the fell proſtrate. 9 2 
He heard the weſtern lords would undermine 
. His city's wall, and lay his tow nie rate. Fair 
Groveling; and proftrate on yon lake of fire. Milt. 
. Lying at mercy. . 4h 
ale 


Look. gracious on thy ate thrall. 
At hay og 
fore t with prayers to trie, 


et 
Our þ 
cht, or boone _ . 


OE I — „ 


= 


rate boſo 
Tf any hoſpitable rig 
Of other nature, loch as have bin wonne 
By laws of other houſes, thou wilt give. ans 
3. Thrown down in humbleſt adoration. 
The warning ſound was no fooner heard, but 
| the churches were filled, the pavement covered with 
bodies preſtrate, and waſhed with tears of devout 


joy. Hotter. 
| Kegan ther be judged ft, profrae fall 
ring where he judg'd us, preſtrate 
.H Ar- faul tj an : IL Milton. 
our faults, and n beg. 
" While proftrate here i in Bu mble grief lie, 
Kind' virtuous drops juſt gath'ring in my eye. Pope. 
| To PROSTR A” TE. . 4. Sealy on' Lat: 
This was accented anciently on. the fir. 
ſyllable. 
1. To lay flat; to throw down. 
| 1m fre ror wary flew, and fired divers 


n 5 

Finding à tree alone all 85 

Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. Spenſere 
Stake and bind up your weakeſt plants againſt 

the winds, before they come too „and in a 


moment proſtrate a whole year's labour. Evelyn. 
The falling thicker, faſter, and with 
greater force, beating down the fruit from the trees, 
Pu and laying corn growing in the fields. 


[5 | Bec}. Te Natural down 
2. e profterner 0 throw 
in adoration. 8 

profirated themſelves 6 ei times 
in the day, -and as often in the night. 


| 


1 have 


PROSTRA' TION, 2. 7. aan, 6. 
from 2 F 
1. The act of fa ling down in adoration. 


Nor is only # reſolved ation unto antiquity, 

a powerful enemy unto 
fident adherence unto authority. 
The warſhip of che gods had been kept u 
in temples, with, altars, images, ſacriſices, h 
and proftrations. Stilling fleet. 
- The truths, they had ſubſcribed to in ſpecula- 
tion, they reverſed by a brutiſh ſenſeleſs devotion, 
managed with a greater * of reaſon than 


of body. 


Soutb. 
2*  DejeRtion; d $4.4) 
A 0 weak - 
| a = Wl 
ROSTY LE. 2. . | profty Pi T 
u. I A adi that has only gl. | 
lars in the front. | Di. 
PROSTLTOoOISM. . and llogi/m. 
N preſyllogi is 2125 70 . el 
© are ſo co d together, that the concluſion of 


the former is the major or the minor of the 


following. Watts. 

|ProTa'srs. =. J. [protaſe, French; == | 
TEATK. 

1. A maxim or propoſition. 

2. In the ancient drama, the firſt part W 
a comedy or tragedy that explains the 
argument of the piece. Die. 


| 


3 F 2 PRO TAT TI ck. 


I 


| { | ©) P. Py 0 
\Frova' T1CK.-adj. {protatique, French; 


Previous. GO 
are. ” 
rr. Ard 


relation. 


To FROTECT..v. = 7 
roteger, French. ] To 
from evil; to ſhield, 


Wan, Latin 5 
efend 5 oP; cover 


The king 
Had virtuous uncles to Frotet? kis grace. IOW 
| Leave not the 125 fide, . 
That gave thee being, ſtill ſhades thee and protets. 


Milton. ; 


Full in the midſt of his own ſtrength he ſtands, 
Stretching his brawny arms and leaf hands, 
His ſhade protects the plains. _ 

PROTECTION. .J. Lyrotetion, f e 

from protect. | 

1. Defence; ſhelter from 65 1 
Drive. tow'rd Dover, friend, where thou ſhalt 

mect 

Both welcome and proteftion. Shakeſp, King Leori 
If the weak might find protection from the 
mighty, they could not with Juſtice lament their 
3 | Swift. 
paſſport; exemption from being 
EN as, he had à protection during | 

re . 
The law of the 
PROTECTIVE. 
fenſive ; ſhetering- | 

The ſtately ſailing fwan guards his ofier itt, 5 
Protecthivs of his . Thomſon. 

ProTE” cToR. n./. J. Lhretecteur, French; 
from protect. ] 

1. Defender ; "Ab ſupporter ; one 
who ſhields from evil or dpprefien ; ; 


guardian. | 


Hither th' oppreſſed ſhall heneeforth reſort, 
Juſtice to crave, and ſuccour at your court; 
And then your highneſs, not for our's alo 


But for the world's protector ſhall be known. 6 
The king of Spain, who is protector of the 
commonwealth, received | information from the 
great duke. | Addiſon. 


2. An officer, who had heretofore the — | 
of the kingdom in the king's minority. 
Is it concluded, he ſhall be proteffor ? 
It is determin'd, not concluded yet. Shakeſpeare. 
PrOTE CTRESS. 2. J. [protettrice, French; 
from prote&or.)] A woman that protects. 
All things ſhould be guided by her direction, 
as the ſovereign patroneſs and proveiees of the en- 
rize. Bacon 
Behold thoſe arts with a propitious eye, 
That ſappli ant to their 42 vetreſs by 
To PROTE'ND, w. protendo, 1 ] 
'To hold out; to foi forth: * 
| All flood with their protended ſpears . 
Wich tits protended lance he makes defence. 2. 


PrROTERVITY. #. / [ protervitas, Lat.] 
Peeviſhneſs ; petulance. 


To PROTE'ST, v. . [ proteflor, Latin; 
proteſter, Fr.] To give a ſolemn de- 


claration of opinion or reſolution. 

Tlere's the twin brother of thy letter; but let 
thine inherit firſt, for, I proteſt, mine never ſhall. 

+ Shakeſpeare. 
The 8peaking cornuto comes in che inſtant, 2 
we had proteſled and ſpoke. the prologus of our 
comedy. \ » Shakeſpeare, 
I have long lov'd her; and 1 gr roteff to you, be- 
ſtowed much on her; followed her with a doating | 
obſervance. Shakeſpegre. 

He preteſts againſt your votes, and ſwears - 


n.. 


V 


r 5 


ryden's Virgil | 


. (from Sad Be- | 


PRO 


POTT. wa. | 
1. To to ſhow 
of. Not uſed. 


Many wet has 4s 
Proteſt thelx firſt 


N . 


Tee 


2 * N 


tha | 


2. To call as a nn 


Ware, they oppos'd. Bak =, 72 
— with Cato 44 


l 
; 


Fe 
ſolemn declaration of opinion commonly 


limed a 3 | 
PRO TEST ANT. 
longing to — . 4 
on The 3 of the prot. 
nations are recovered out of 


ir ignorance. | 
Addiſon. } 
Pro” TESTANT. 5. / TENT FO French; 
from proteft.] One of thoſe who ad- 
here to them, who, at the beginnin 
of the reformation, proteſted agai 
the errours of the church of Rome. 
This is the firſt example of any proteſtant ſub- 
jects that have nn a 
Proteſtant. ing Charles. 
ProOTESTA'TION. . J. [ proteflation, Fr. | 
from proteſt.) A ſolemn declaration of 
reſolution, or opinion. | 
He maketh protefiation to them of Corinth, that 
\the goſpel did not by other means prevail with 
them, than with others the ſame goſpel taught by 
the reſt of the apoſtles. Hogker. — 
. — fo wh ous 1 ; let me hear 
What Shakeſpeare's M inter i Tale. 
If de lords of che council ifſued out any order 
againſt them, ſome nobleman publiſhed a donors 
againſt it. ru 
I ſmiled at the ſolemn proteftation of the 
in the firſt page, that he believes neither in the «+ 
or deſtinies. | Addiſon. | 
PRorE sT ER. #. / [from proteft.] One 
who proteſts ; one who utters a ſolemn 
declaration. 
Did 1 abe 
To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteſter ? 
What if he were one of 
againſt popery ? and but one. — 17 many, that 
ſet about the ſame work?  "Aterbury. 
PROTHONOTARV. . MA 


French; Protonotarius, Latin. 1. The 
head regilter, ; 
Salighiacus, the pope's prot bem i the 
Nubians AN We of obedience to the, biſhop of 
Rome. Brerewoed. 


PROTHONO'TARISHIP: . J. from pro- 
thonotary.)] The office or dignity off 
the N regiſter. 


He had the protbonotariſpip of the W F | 


F tocole, French; gelbe from g 
and. 20. The original copy. of any, 


= 


| eee 
\Pro'TEST; oy wag (= the verb.] A 


againſt ſomething ; as, the lords «cd # 
. [from prove.) Be-| 


— 


ae ec #« 


Shakeſp. Jul Tus . |. 
ſt proteſters 


* 


Pro'Tocot.. . otoſtol, Dutch; pro- 
Ky To 8 7. [# £ ; pro followeth puttefaction- 


writi 
As Wen . bs Alea the pratacel, or ee 
matrix; and if the protocol, 9 root and 
foundation of the inſtrument, does not 37 | 
the inſtrument is not valid. [yliffe. 
Ir 275 "Ez 


PROTOMA' wow he. 85 
e martyr.” ; hy | 
Fs St. Stephen. N * 
Pac TOPLAST. , % [neur@s and Hark] 
Original ; thing firſt Fargped us a copy 
to be followed afterwards: 
Erbe confumptiqa was "the vrimitive diſeaſe, 


| _ put 2 to e Adam and 
| | Harvey. 


Hel not be try d by any but his peers. Denham. 
The conſcience has power ta-th{ſapprove and to 
proteh againit che exorbitances of we palſions. Jon tb. 


To PROTRA'CT. . 


* 1.0. 


LEY 


D 
eremplar; | 
"Minis e 


2 


= ee, a 
ne ——— 
Sa f fe 


5 2 


Lat.] To draw out; rt delay; to 


lengthen; to ſpin to len | 
N 


multitode, if we do but protracf che war ? * 
He fhrives this woman to her ſmocck; 
Elſe ne er could he ſo long protrae? his ſpeechs Sho. 


| 
ProTra'ct. x, J. ffrom- the verb.] Te- 


_ 8 A =: 
ince I did preſence 
Many long weary days I have 6 
And many nights, that flowly ſeem'd to move” 
Their fad prutract from evening until morn, $ 
PrRoTRA'CTER. #. /. [from protract. * 
1. Wu Fa who draws out any W 
n ; . 
2. A Cabo) inſtrument for taking 
and meaſuring angles. b RE 
"PROTRA"CTION. 2. . an ; 
The act of drawing, i to length, _ 
Thoſe delays - "i 


And long protrafion, which h Iv 
Betrays the week. Min 


unity ty. 
As to the Abu bulous . protra&ions of the 
ew tv. Dri 


But the —.— tryals of great Jove, 
To find conſtancy in men. 
He ſuffered their protr ative arts, 


| TD 
And ftrove by mildneſs to reduce their hearts. Dry» 


PrROTREPTICAL. 
tatory; ſuaſory. 


ad. Tei Hor- 


The means uſed ate Aadactical and 5 
2 3 demonſtrating the truths of the 
then urging the et to be ſtedfaſt in the- 
faith, and beware of infidelity. War es hdl. 
To PxoTRU'DE, . a. perla, Latin. 
To chruſt forward. I $2 
When the Romach Us & its office upon 
1 the food, it Protrides It into the guts, by whoſe 


perittaltick motion. it is geptly cm along. Locke... 
' "They were not left, upon the ſea 1 
trudeu "forwards, and conſtrained to fall off 
certain coaſts by te mas m, Which is dif-... 
charged inte it by rivers. oodeuard. 


His eee 


To ProTxv” DB. G. 1. To chruſt HE 


i et tb n 
not n 
234 a 1 


e 


d that motion be confuſe 1 


F "oy [protruſur, Lavin], 11 
3 The thruſting forward ; ; thruſt > 


. .puſh, 
15 i e thisin bodies inflexible, and with- 
+ put all protruſion of parts, were to expect a race 
frem Hergules. bis pillars. | 4-4: Browne. 
One can have the idea of one body moved, 
; whilſt others are at reſt; then the place it de- 
ed, gives us the idea of pure e ſpace without 
ſolidity, whereinto another 22 enter, with- * 
out either reſiſtance or protruſion of e « Locke. 
PROTU'BERANCE, . e 1 Lat.] 
Something ſwelling ee eſt ; 
prominence ; tumour . 91 
If the world were eeerpab, hy the condinel fall 


P 


; and wearing egy r 


— 
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= 18 - 9 RS N ; 
_ "©. os , l 4 
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1. Arrogant! 3 oflntaciol +l e proud) SPUR MAE . . { proveditore, Tal, 
— — 8 5 'Provepo' 55 2 2 2 
tural protuberances upon the face of the earth. More. | Stn as ad perſon, than 1 thoug a wand. Se The fon, i 4" hey bat 4 fv | 


Prone BERANT. S Linens e - Ancus follows with a fawning air 


vis | But vain within, and unde "Dryden, | 
os | Pega cable erent nn | Phrvanae bf [pork r 
; ingout,another's more ſupk and depreſſed. Glen. |. | Vain inſolence. nan | * for ares z 
"Though che eye ſeems round, in reality the | 2 With loftineſs of mien. bd ee LN j and cor 
| E n Ae 7e bebe Between her white oO 8 + WT gh Tag 
EN wy a N Ray. | | main Milton. | 140 W ki ſtore of provender ; : 
To PROTUBERATE. v. #. Corona era, To Prove. v. a. | probs, Latin; protver, It is a creatute that I teach to fight. dagen. 
Lat.] To ſwell forward ; to (well out { French. | were * r HEN | 
beyond the parts adjacent. | 1. To evince; to ow by argument or] For nought but provender. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
If the navel protuberater, make 2 ſmall puncture teſtimony, | -, Wheneer he Fhane'd his bands to RY 
| with a lancet through the ſkin, and the waters Let the trumpet found +, On magazines of corn or hay, 
_ — — eee I nane appear to prove upon thy perſon” | Gold ready coin'd appear d, inſtead 
x Sbarp t Surgery» | Lo A get roog yn Apa many de wig vt 4} Of pat proved nd rnd wits Miſe 
PROUD. 7 de, or =_ Saxon.) | There is oy pledge; TU prove it on thy + For a fortnight before them, 
1. Too mu 2 {ora r Shakeſpeare. | with hay or other . Mertimier- 


The rig admirer of his own parts might | death their doolscompar'dhindoy Hall pore. | PROVERB, —w, proverb, French ; 
find it uſeful to conſult with others, though of in-] mile on me, and I will prove, "| proverbjum, Latin. 
ferior capacity. Watts. Wallr. | 1- A ſhort ſentence vent! repeated 


Wonder is ſhorter lid than love. 
2. Elated;; e himſelf: with of be- If it prove any thing, it can only prove againſt | . by the people; a ſaw ; an 


fore the o | our author, that the aſſignment of dominion to the | The fam of his whole. book F groverbs is an 
If thou 7 be moſt inſtant in praying } eldeſt is not by divine inſtitution. Locke. | exhortation to the Rudy of this ick wiſdom. * 
for humility... Duty of Man. In ſpite of Luther's declaration, he ill rowerks || Decay of Picty- 
4 Fortune, that, with malicious joy, 84 tenet upon him. ' ey: It is in praife and commendation *I as ie 
Does man her ſlave oppreſs, | 2. To try; to-bring to the teſt. | is in and gains; fos-the proverb is true, 
Proud of her office to deſtroy, NIN Wilt thou thy idle rage by reaſon prove ? chat light gains make heavy purſes; for light gains 
1s ſeldom pleas'd to bleſs. pp Horace. | Or ſpeak th thoſe thoughts, 


power | Rr and then- 
In vain of pompous chaſtity you're 2 | "I b . ns 


Bacon t Eſſays. 


Virtue's adultery of the tongue, when loud. Dryd. To e nes. | 38 | fays the Genoele, that they 

And gd, like her, of nf pods in place ho " To experience bed Weds), 0d | SEE land without trees, and 
: , ö wi * 

| E 241 The-virtue'sf that frait, in thee firſt d. Milt. Aud 


in herſelf, we could hardy take better means 4- To endure; to try by n or en- _ A word ; a'by-word; name or obſerva- 


coyntering. tion commonly received or uttered: | 

fo tte pai in her than hk that ve now | — 115 not he « ne | mY haſt deli | as fr f, and Ie 
. by * 1 air with ſword 'd, and of reproach.- , 

* | 1 97 oy lent tn hep 4 | ** * this very 1 ·8 Shakeſpeare x Lew. | To Pro” VERB. „einen we. 88 > 


patient - 
ma | 2 — 


celus. Could ſenſe make Marius fit unbound, and proves good wor d.] 


| -" Probl — with their — Pope. 3 3 + pwr - prove, Walter, |, An T not fang and — for a fool 
4. 7 on Let bi n ler-] Inev'ry firect; do they not ſay, how weft 
By his undetſtanding he baue through 444 e on be Ua «(lov By " ooo wits prom 3 e bee. 
e Re Re". Ik | To Prove. v.n, i | proved wi on Bone t of heart, 
By this prend palmger's hand. 4. D. e. 1. To make tryal. Tickle the N ruſhes with their heels: % 
e on. Children prove, whether they can rub n. For Nr 5 
Lg of mien: FL SE on. — ' T' be a candle-holder and look on. Spa beſpeare. 
rein d, RE © Bacon. e adj. [ proverbial, Fr. hem 
did ; — 4 Bees like wins be n Provers. ] | | 
6. 2 ; ſplendid; magni nent. U Gu. | 1: Mentioned in a proverb 


va 4 In caſe of exceſſes, 1 See de -German pre- 
tis, as well, as that of Peru —— Song a8 o be found by experience. j 
that of Mexico, then named. T Tyrambel, were 5 ads fox. oh, prove true, i WS ng pe 3 e 
geber and proud kingdoms in arms, ſhipping and That I, dear brother, be now talen for you.. Shak. | work world „che monks 
| 


U are well 
Bacon's New Atlantis. All eſculent and garden herbs, ſet upon the to ent (all you: ane Kak. and fak Mit 
t Storms of ſtones from the roud temple's ht | tops of hills, will prove medicinal though again. emple cellaries. | 
Poot down e leſs eſculent. _ YM 2 ; Bacon. 2. 1 a ee ſuitable ta A 
- The palace built by Picus vaſt and ay 3+ OH, ſucceed. N err proverb. 

Oltentatious ; ſpecious; grand. 75 | that the were not Kid in the F ta 3 el the 1 became 
better Brook, a lage li, A Res 1 Bacon. ] without bounds. Beowne 
thoſe proud Jes thow haſt wort of me. 8h | 4+ zie ade. Iz. Compriſed in a erb. 

s. Aldein enger for the male. Tube fair bloſſom hangs the ha l . "Moral ſentences proverbial r xe a 
That camphire begets in men an impotency unto | -Sideways;"as om a dying dead,, | merons in hn yoo Popes 
venery, obſervation will hardly confirm, and we | And thoſe pearls of dew the wears, N bet Prove” RBIALLY. ad. [from proverbial.] 
have op + Jha fail in cocks ad hos, e, KN ptr apa xp. pr 3K err In a b. 

'F more urable an at Scaliger ties whi adore? {44 
whea” he gave jt unto « hitch that was $roud:': | The ſhining SubjeQs of his rage.;- — 1 70 R —— 
e ee , derm hath. not diſcovered in ines. — Brown. 

9. [Pribe;" cron + ſwelling. } | Fun- with ſucceſs in Nel 1 "Wall, 7 R Ovrpz. L 

gous 3 : 2 5 Wben the inflammation ends in = gangrevie, che P v. 4. [ provides, Latin. ] 
When Fwy Sinn wf. F prov. et rtal. * 3 | Arburbnot. 1. Td procure beforehand ; to ges ready 

| Gcienitly 1 e to the liquid, that hgh F Oct Property, n II do prepare. 

a fungus or pro fleſh." | in a mortgage Prov © lawyer's ares oe God will provide mai lamb far « burnt 
This eminence is compoſed of little points, os | Or in o jointure. vaniſh fram the, beir. Pope. offering 

_ fungus or proud fleſh, +  Sharp's . PRO'VEABLE, * b led. That # Previde en of all able men that fear God. 

* a _— Mili 21 
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M Y 55 


„n e on. 
2. To furniſh ; to ſupply : with gf or _ 
before the thing provider. 


Part incentive reed 


\ Hopi e you _ touch to fire. Milton. 

* o m Id, be provided of a 

conſervatot of how, Noh large 45 21 

0 groune, an acon. 
Ide king N = of a guard, 

A thouſand archers daily to —— Daniel. 


Ik have really drawn a portrait hc knees, | 
a deeper | 


let ſome better artiſt 

canvas, and taking 
its legs, and finiſh it. 
He went, 


himſelf of 
c e hints, ſet the 1 — on 


un. large expence and with a pompous ex 
Dryden. 


Provided, as to viſit France or Spain. 
An earth well 'pr5vided of all requiſite” 
for an habitable eld. born 4 Burnet's Theory. 
Rome, by the care of the magiſtrates, was well 
freviine with corn. Arxbutbnot on Coins. 
When the monaſteries were granted away, the 
pariſhes were left deſtitute, or 2 penny provided 
of any maintenance for a paſt . Miſcel. 
They were of good dirt, "a ſuch who, al- 
though inheriting good eſtates, yet happened to be 
well educated, and provided with learning. Swift. 
3. To ſtipulate ; to make a conditional 

limitation. 

4+ To PROvIbE againſt. To. take mea- 
ſures 8 end rains or eſcaping any 


ill. 

S of bravia in defending theenſebves, N 
widing againſt the inclemency of the weather, and 
care for their young. Hale. 

Some men, inſtructed by the lab'ring ant, 
Provide againſt th' extremities of want. Dryden. 

Fraudulent racuces” were proviged againſt by by 

5. To Provins fir.” To take care of be: 
forehand. 

States, which will continue, ren all things 
to uphold their reverend regard of religion, and to 
provide for the fame by all means. Hooker. 

He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for. Shakeſpeare. 

A provident man provides for the future. Raleigh, 

My arbitrary bounty's undeny d; 4 

Arth. 


I give reverſions, and for heirs provide. 
He will have many dependents, whoſe wants 


he cannot provide for. Addiſon» 


PRoviDed that. [This is the form of an | 


adverbial expreſſion, and the French 
number pourveu que among their con- 
junctions; it is however the participle 
of the verb provide, uſed as the Latin, 
audito bæc fieri.] Upon theſe terms; - 


this ſtipulation being made. 

If I come off, ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, 
and my gold are yours; provided 1 have your com- 
mendation for my more free entertainment. 

= Shakeſpeare” s Cymbeline. 

1 take your offer, and will live with you; 

Provided that you do no outrages. Shakeſpeare 
Provided that he ſet up his reſolution, not to 
let Nef down below the A of a wiſe man. 


L' Eftrange. 

Pao” VIDENCE,” . . [ providence, Fr. 
providentia, Latin. ] 

1. Foreſight ; timely care; forecaſt ; the 


act of providing. 

The only people, which as by their ;uſtice and 
providence give neither cauſe nor hope to their 
neighbours to "annoy them, ' ſo are they not ſtirred 
with falſe praiſe to, trouble others quiet. Sidney. 

Providence for war is the beſt prevention of it. 

| Bacon. 

An eſtabliſhed character ſpreads the influence of 


ſuch as move in a high ſphere, on all around; it 


reaches farther than their own care and providence 
. can do. 


, 


Iden. | 


L 


— 


ü—ü— ——— — 


Atterbury. 
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2 Pho | 
2, The care of God over created beingez | 


divine ſuperintendence, * U 
This unto them te kind of * 


\ 


God's own knowledge; is rightly termed 
Is it not an evident ſign of his wonderful provi- 


dence over us, when that food of ternal ne, upon | 
the utter want whereof our endleſs deſtruction en- 
nels? is prepared and always ſet in ſuch a readi- | 


Hooker. 
Eternal providence exceeding thought, K 
Where none appears can make herſelf a way. Spenſ. 


Providence is an intellectual knowledge, both 


foreſeeing, caring for, and ordering all things, and 
doth not only behold all paſt, all preſent, and all 
to come; but is the cauſe of their ſo being, which 
preſcieace i is not, | Raleigh. 
The world was all before them, where to chuſe 
Then place of reſt, and Fe their guide. 


Milton. 
Thou gh the 


— 


dence of God doth ſuffer 

many particular churches to ceaſe, yet the promiſe 

of the ſame God will never permit that all of them 

at once ſhall perith. _ * gow: 
They could not move me from my ſettled 

in God and his providence. More's Div. Di 


3. Prudence; frugality ; nn and 


moderate care of expence. | 

By thrift my finking fortune to repair, 

Though late, yet is at laſt become my care; 

My heart ſhall be my own, my vaſt expence 

Reduc'd to bounds, by timely providence. Dryden, 
Pro'vipenT. adj. [providens, Latin. ] 


Forecaſting ; cautious; prudent with 


reſpect to futurity. 
I ſaw your brother, 
Moſt provident in peril, bind himſelf 
To a ſtrong maſt that liv'd upon the ſea. Shakeſs. 
We ourſelves account ſuch a man for provident, 
as remembering things paſt, and obſerving things 
preſent, can, by judgment, and comparing the one 
with the other, provide for the future. Jeu” | 
| FoR Firſt crept 
e parfimonious emmet, provident | 
Of future. " Billion. 
Orange, with youth, r k Has, 2 
In action young, in council old ; | 
Orange is what Auguſtus was, OR 
Brave, wary, provident, and bold. aller. 
A very proſperous people, Auſhed with 
ſucceſſes, are ſeldom ſo. pious, ſo. humble, ſo juſt, 
or ſo provident, as to perpetuate their happineſs. 
f Atterbury. 
Provide nTIAL. adj. [from providence. ] 
Effected by providencty ; referrible to 


providence. , 

What a confuſion would it bring upon mankind, 
if thoſe, unſatisfied with the providential diſtribu- 
tion of heats and colds, might take the government 
into their own hands ? L" Eftrange. 

The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, accord- 
ing to the courſe of nature, and yet they are made 

arguments of providence, nor are theſe things leſs 
provigential, becauſe regular. Burnet. 

The fcorched earth, were it not for this re- 
markably providential contrivance of things, would | 
have been uninhabitable. vod ebard. 

This thin, this ſoft contexture of the air, 


Shows the wiſe author's providential care. Blathm. | 
PROVIDETNTIALLY. adv. from provi- | 


dential.] By the care of providence, 
Every animal is e directed to the 
uſe of its proper weapons. on the Creation. 
* It happened, very providentolly to the honour of 
the chriſtian religion, that it di 
in the dark "illiterate ages of the world, but at a 
time when arts and ſciences were at their height. 
Addiſens | 
PrRo'VIDENTLY.' adv. [from Provident. ] 


With foreſight; with wiſe precaution. 
Nature having deſigned water fowls to fly in the 
air, arid live in the Water, ſhe providemtiy makes 


puriey of | 


yt be 


4 " 


not take its riſe | 


no 


their feathers of duch a texture, that they d. not 

admit the water. N 
ProviiDErt, „. We [from provide.) | 

who provides or procures.” 

- Here's money for my meat, 

1 ould have Mn W fron 
As I had made my meal, and parted thence 
With prayers for the prwider. | . Shakeſpeare. 
PRO'VINCE. 3. . [ province, Fr. Pro- 
wvincie, Latin. 


1. A conquered country; a country go- 
verned by a delegate. 
| "_ Thos frovince theſe arms of mine did colon 
"hs _ ** Shakeſpeare, 
1 Italy and Sicily were divided into com- 
monwealths, till ſwallowed up, and made * provinces 
"ou Rome. © Temple. 
See them broke with tails, or ſunk in eaſe 
Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. ope. 
2. The proper office or buſineſs of any 
One. 
I am fit for honour's STI ON 8 
Nor ever yet found fooling was my province. Otæo. 
Nor can ] alone ſuſtain this day's province. More. 
Tis thine, hate er is pleaſant, good or fair; 
All nature is thy province, life thy care. Dryder. 
12 Tis not the pretor's Province to beftow 
True freedom. Dryden's Perſſus. 
The woman's province is to be careful in her 
| economy, and chaſte in her N . Tatler. 


3. A region; a tract. 
Over many a tract | 
4 Of heav'n they n and many a proving wide. 


Milton. 
Their underſtandings are cooped up in narrow 
bounds ; fo that they never look abroad into other 
| Provinces of the intellectual world. Watts. 
| He has cauſed fortified towns and large * 
to be reſtored, which had been conquered ong 
fore. E 
Provi” neige. 0. [ provincial, Fr. from 
Province. 
1. Relating to a province z belonging to 
a a province, x 
+ . The dukedarenot more firetch. 
This finger of mine, a his own 3 - 
His ſubject am I not, nor here provincial. Shakeſp. 
2. Appendant to the principal country. 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and 
left an account even to their provincial dominions. 


— 


Brown. 
3. Not fo mother country; rude; 
iſhe | 
_ build and treat with ſuch alficence, 


That, like th* ambitious monarchs of the age, 
They give the law to out provincia/ ftage. Dryden. 
A country *ſquire having only the provincial 
accent upon his tongue, which is neither a fault, 
an in his power to remedy; muſt marry 4 caſt 
wench. © Swift, 

His mien was aukward; graces he had none; 
Provincial were his notions and his tone Harte. 
4. Belonging only to an archbiſhop” $ 45 

riſdiction; not œcumenical. 

A law made in a provincial ſynod, is r 

termed a provincial conſtitution. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Provr'ncial. 2. J. | provincial, French; 


from province.) A ſpiritual governor. 
Voalignanus was | provincigl of the Jeſuits in the 

Indies. F Stilling fleet. 
To. PROVvI'NCIATE.. v. 4. {from. pro- 

vince.) To turn to a e A 
word not in uſe, 


, 


—_— 


When there was a deſign to n the 
Whole kingdom, Druina, though offered a eanton, 
would not acceptof it. Heowel., 


'To PNROVINE. vi e Fr.] To 
* a ſtock. or branch of a vine in 

. to take root for more en- 
creaſe, 1 


| 6 e ' PROVL- 
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PROVISION, 2 40 e Pr. 1 


wifi, Latin. e 
0 judge or his affiftunce is aſked; a proveca- | 
10 _ _ of Fe db, including both a judicial and * 
appeal. „ 

of hoſpitality, and thrift the fewel of n 3. 1 know not whether, in the N 

Mea I : paſſage, it de 4 pral or incitemen 
os Five appar egos po: viſion, 17 Fa. effects 45 grow in all towards their 
To ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world. | Shakeſp. „ and in their paſtor towards every of them, 
Ille preſerved all points of h , in taking whom there daily and interchangeably paſs 
order and making proviſion for the df Krangers F in the hearing of Sa Rake, and in the preſence 
- diftrefſed. Bacon. of his holy angels, fo egy heavenly acclamations, 
.-. he prudent part ls to propoſe remedies for the exultations, provecations, 8 Hooker. 
preſent. evils, and proviſions againſt future 92 TROVE: CATIVE. 3. „ [from — ] 


eligion lays the ſtricteſt obligations upon men, 
1 erg proviſion for their comfortable | 
ſubſiſtence in this world, and their a 5 
. next. [ On . 
- Accumulation of ſtores beforehand; 
ſtock collected. 

Mendoza advertiſed, that he would valiantly de- 
fend the city, ſo. long as he had any proviſion of 
victuals. Knolles, 

In ſuch abundance lies our choice, 
As leaves a greater ſtore of fruit untouch'd, 
Still hanging —— y 3g till men 
Grow up to their provifions. Milton. 

David, after he had. made fuch. vaſt proviſion of 
materials for the temple, yet becauſe he had dipt 
his hands in blood, was, not permitted to Jay a 
ſtone in that ſacre pile, South, 

4. Victuals; food; provender. 

He cauſed provifiors to be brought in. Clarendon. 

Proviſians laid in large for man or beaſt. Milton. 

Under whoſe chin nature hath faſtened a little 
bag, which the hath. alſo taught him to uſe as a 
ſtore-houſe; for in this having filled his belly, he 


preſerveth the remnant of his proviſions Hey! 
5. Terms ſettled; care taken. 8 
This law was only to reform the 
re taken for the re- 


Engliſh, but there was care. 
formation er the fa N, no ordinance, no 
n abaliſhing of their barba- 


rous cu Davies on Ireland. 
Provr's10NAL: adj „French; 
from proven. 5 5 eſtabliſh- 


ed; provided for prevent need, 

The commenda s grew out of a natural 
equity, that, in the time of the patron's reſpite 
* n church ſhauld 92 

ut a provi paitor, | 
ProvisiONALLY.adv.|[ from uebi 
By way of proviſion. _ 

The abbot of St. Martin was born, was 
and declared a man provifienally;z. till time ſhould 
ſhow what he would. prove, en lie. end 

Lockss 


him ſo untowardly. 


P ROHS. n. 72 res as, proviſe rem 
| Stipulation ; 31 


ita fe habiturum . 


caution ; proviſional condition, 


This 18 needf ul, that. the ſheriff may , 
not have the I power of Ufe as che marſha) hath, 
: Spenſer. N 


Some will allow. the church no further power, 
than only te exhort, and this but with a proviſo * 
too, that it extends not- to ſuch as think themſelves 
too wiſe to be adviſed. Saoutb. 
1 CE deny 2 priſoners, 

ut a exception 
W u oy 1 adorns com r 
His brother-in-law. ' Sbuleſpaare : Henry IV. 

ProOvoca'T1ON. 2. /. provecatio, Latin; 
provocation, French: | 

1. An act or cauſe by which anger is 
raifed. 


It: is a fee the Turkiſh expire,” 
that they may, wi EA. any 45 Prevoc ation, 
male war upon Chriſtendom for the propagation of 
their law. 
empt not my ſwelling rage 17 : 
With black —— and provecations Smith, 


: 


og 


PR 


750 Ro: 
2 An appeal to a judge. 


+ Any, thing which revives a decayed or 
- cloyed appetite. 
1 would be no variety of taſtes to welt 


New War r G § . Milton. 
To whet their courage, and theirs rage n 


I neither fear, nor will prowete the war. Dryden 
2. To anger; to enrage; to offend; 
incenſe. | 
Though often provoked, by Uo inſolence of ſome 
of the biſhops, to a diſlike of their overmuch fer- 
your, his integrity to the king was without blemiſh. 
Clarengon. 
Such acts 


Of contumacy will provoke the Higheſt. Milton. 
Agamemnon provokes Apollo againſt them, whom 
be was willing to appeaſe afterwards, - wry 25 
3- To cauſe; to promote. 
Drink is a \ great provoker ; it provokes and unp 
vokes, Shakeſpeare 
One Petro covered up his patient with warm 
cloaths, and when the ty ak began a little to de- 
cline, gave him cold water to drink till he oked 
ſweat. * Bnot. 
4. To challenge. 
| He now provetes the . the ſhore : 
With envy Triton heard the martial ſound, ; 
And the bold Ge for his challenge drown'd. 


incite, i \ * 

We may not be ſtartled at the breaking of the 
exterior earth ; for the face of nature hacks provoked 
men to think. of, and obſerve ſuch a thing. Burner. 
To PROvo' kB. v. u. 


1. To appeal, A latiniſm. 
Arius and Pelagius durſt provoke 
To what the centuries preceding ſpoke. *. FER 
2. To produce anger. 
It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made 
bim ſeek his death, but a provoking merit. Shakeſp. 
The Lord abhorred » becauſe of the pre- 
voking of his ſons. Deutero „XXIII. 19. 
If we confider man in ſuch a loathſome and pro- 
voling condition, was it not love 8 that he 
was permitted to enjoy a being? Taylor. 


Provo ke. 2. /. [from proveke,] 
| 1. One that raiſes anger. 
IL As in all civil inſurrections, the ringleader | is 


the firſt proveker has double portion of the g 

Government of the Tongue. 
2. Cauſer; promoter. 
; Drink; Sir, is a great provoker of noſepainting, 
1 ſleep, and urine. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


hf 


2 


| -1Provo'rtncoLy. adv. [from 
A provecation. is every aA, whereby the office | 


his palate, and occaſion exceſs, nor any artificlal | 


provecatives to telieve ſatiety. Addifon. 
Provo'CATIVENESS. 2. J. from pre vo- 
cati ve. ] The quality of being Fe: 
cative. 
To PROVOKE. . As [ proveguer, Fr. P 
provoco, Latin. ] 8 | 
1. To rouſe; to excite by ſomething 
offenſive z to awake. , 
Ye provoke me unto wrath, burning incenſe unto 
other Gods. Pe! «liv. 8. 
Neither to provete, nor dread 


1 


Dryden. | 
5. To induce by motive ; to move; to 


looked on with a peculiar ſeverity, ſo, in this 1 7 


PRO: 


In ſuch a manner as to raiſe anger. 


When we fee a man that yeſterday kept a humi- 
” Radon, to-day invading the poſſeſſions of his bre- 


and feine) he Gel his pride 


PRO VOST.. 5 . 


Daß, French; provoſto, Italian; pre 
us, Latin.] 4 EP 


_ of a college.” WAN 
He had particular intimacy with Dr. Potth, 


C. Piſo firſt roſe, and- afterwards was A0 
to the proveiſbip of Rome by Tiberius. Hakenvill, 
ROW, . . {[frout, Fr. proa, Spaniſh ; 
prora, Latin, 


of a ſhip. 


The ſea · victory of Veſpaſian was A lady hold- 
+ Peathamt on Drawing. 


More fierce th important quarrel to decide. 1 
PROwW. ad. Valiant. Spenſer. 


French. ] Bravery; vatour; military 
gallantry. 
Men of ſuch proweſs, as nor © Kin fear in 
themſelves, and yet to teach it in others that 
ſhould deal with them; for they had often made 
their lives — over moſt terrible dangers, - 
never Ape 5 ever fortunate. Siduq. 


That your wiſdom will direct my thought, 52 

Or that your proweſs can me yield relief. Spenſer. 
Henry the fifth by his proweſs conquered all 

France. Shakeſpeare. 


Nor ſhould thy prowes want praiſe and eſteem, 


But that tis ſhewn in treaſon. Shakeſp, * VI. 
| Thoſe are they 


Firſt ſeen in acts of prozveſs eminent, 


Michael | of celeſtial armies prince; 


And thou in military prozveſs next, 

Gabriel ! Milton's Paradiſe Ly. 
IT The vigour of this arm was never vain, 

And that my wonted prowvefs T retain, as 

Witneſs theſe heaps of laughter on the plain. 


Theſe” were the entertainments of the 174 
nations, that fell under the virtue and Nn of 
the two laſt empires. Temple. 

Pro'wesT. adj. [the ſuperlative el 
from prow, adjective.] 

1. Braveſt; moſt valiaat. 

They be 1 two of the 


And oft approv'd in many a hard affay;, 
And eke of ſureſt ſteel, that may be found, 


Do arm yourſelf againſt that day them to confound. 


rave valiant. [from prowe/5. 
The faireſt of her ſex, Angelica, 4 1 


His daughter, ſought by many provweſt knights, Mite. 
To PROWL, v. a. [Of this word the 
etymology is doubtful : the old diction- 
aries write role, which the , dreamer 
Caſaubon derives from read., ready, 
quick. Stimmer, a far more judicious, 
etymologiſt, deduces it from projeler, a 
_ diminutive formed by | himſelf from 


proier, to prey, Freach; perhaps it 


| may be formed, by accidental corrup- 


| tion,- from patrel.] To rove over. 


* 


provoling.] 


TY 


Decay of Pity. : 
prepare, Saxon ; pro- 


The bead gr torepart | 


| Ing © palin 3s bir Hand, at her foot the prow of a | 
Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful pro, Y 


Pro'wsss.' n. /. | prodezza, Tral. \prouſe, - 


And great exploits; but of true virtue void, If. 


proweſt knights on EX | 


Spenſer. * | 


thren, we need no other proof how hypoczitically | 


1. The chief of 147 body : as, the proveſt wth 


prove of Queen' s college. . 
2. The executioner of an armp ee. 
Kingſton, proveſt marſhal of the [king's army, 
was deemed not ann 
cutions. Ne J 
Pao vosrs nir. =; J. [from provef 
office of a provoſt. : 


Þ u 0 5 


mk rent. place, Rill in ive dig deckt, 
Sucking one r ill, another to infect. Sidney. 
To PRoWr. w. #-, To wander fer bey; 
to plunder. | 


K robbeth night, 


rr 
. parcels confiſcated abroad, as the 
_ which they ſuffer by ſome n vice admiral 


8 


. 


As when a prowling wolf, 
Wem bega drives to ſee k new aunt for prey. Mil. 
Plas he, 6 looks erect on heav n, 
er ſtoop to mingle with the prowting herd, 
2 dip bis tongue in gore ? 
Pro'wLER. 2. , [from provwl.] One chat 
roves about for 1 00 
yards drear, 
. The aifippointed prorolers fall, and dig ; 
The ſhrouded body fram the grave. Themſon. 


PRO*'XIMATE. adj. [ proximus, Latin. ] 
Next in the ſeries of ratiocination; near 
+ and immediate: oppoſed to remote and 
 medinte. © 
— Writing a theory of the deluge, we were to 
ſhew the proximate natural cauſes of it. Burnet. 
Subſtance is the remote genus of bird, becauſe 
It agrees not only to all kinds of animals; but alſo 
to things inanimate ; but animal is the e or 
neareſt genus of bird, becauſe it agrees to fewelt 
other things. Watts's Legicl. 
Pro'xIMATELY. adv. [from proximate.] 


Immediately ; without intervention. | 


The conſideration. of our mind, which is in- 
corporeal,- and the contemplation of our bodies, 
which have all the characters of excellent contriv- 
ance ; theſe alone cafily and proximately guide us 
to the wiſe author of things. Bentley. 
PRrO'xIME. adj. [ proximus, Lat.] Next; 

immediate. 

A ſyllogiſm is made up of three propoſitions, 
and theſe of three terms variouſly joined : the three 
terms are called the remote matter of a 
the three propoſitions the proxime or immediate 
matter of it. Watts's Logick. 
PROXIMITY, . . [ proximite, E nh, 
 Proximitas, fre from proximus, Lat.] Near- 
ne. 
When kingdoms have L. been carried 
by right of fucceſſion, according to 2 ity of 
blood, the violation of this courſe always 
been dangerous. Wenne | 

If he plead proximity of blood, 

That empty title is with eaſe withſtdod. Dryden. 

Add the canvenience of the fituation of the eye, 
in reſpect of its promixity to the brain, the ſeat of 
common ſenſe. | Ray. 


imity, mark that! and dritance. Prior. | 
Muſt we ſend to ſtab or poiſon all che popiſh 
princes, who have any pretended title to our crown 


dy<the proximity of blood ? Swift. 
Proxy. # ＋ [By contraction from pro- 
turacy.] 


1. The agency of another. 

2+ The ſubſtitution of another; the agency 

i a ſubſtitute ; appearance of a repre- 
ntative. 


None acts a ſriend by a deputy, or can be fa- 

mikiar by Sout 
Had % thus ſat by proxy too, 

As Venus once was faid to do, 

The painter muſt have ſearch'd the fkies, 

To match the luſtre of her eyes. Granville. 


3- The perſon ſubſtituted or deputed. 

A wiſe man will commit no bufineſs of im- 
portance ta a proxy, where he may do it himſelf. 

L' Eftrange. 

| N muſt not think that we, who act only fo 

proxics and repreſentatives, may do it for 


— 


a ſyllogiſm, 


| 


a 
m. 


4 
- 


* R mY DEL IRS 
ed; 5. [Pruce is the old name for | 
|  Pruflis. Proflian leather, _ 
, leathern bucklers uſe 
Nd and others ſhields of pruce. Dryden. 


[raven i 
man over nice and Tens * wich 
falſe . d e 

In er 5 — 


i Not one careleſs thought in 
| Leſs modeſt than the ſpeech Ow 


Pav” DENCE. #. J. [ prudence, French; 
Latin.) Wiſdom applied to 
practice. 3 


Under prudence is „ that Atcreet, 
apt, ſuiting, and diſpoſing as well of actions as 
words, in or due place, time, and manner.” Peach. 

Prudence is principally in reference to 


— 


of doing or not doing · Hale. 
If the probabilities on the one hand ſhould ſome- 
what preponderate the other, yet if there be no con- 
ſiderable hazard on that ade, which has the leaſt 
probability, and a very great apparent danger in 
a miſtake about the other: in this caſe, prudence 
will oblige a man to do that which may make moſt 
for his own ſafety. Wilkins, 


PRUDENT. ad LO French ; 
prudens, Latin.) Lp La 


1. PraQtically wiſe. 
The fimple inherit folly, but the prudent are 
8 crowned with knowledge. Proverbs, xiv. 18. 


| * rudent in matters. 1 Samuel, xvi. 18. 
e > roſe preventing all reply, 
8 left from his reſolution rais d 


among the chiefs might offer. Milton. 
2. Foreſecing by natural inſtincdt. 
So ſteers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage. Milton. 


Prupe nTIAL. adj. [from prudent. J Eli- 
gible on principles of prudence. 

He acts upon the ſureſt and moſt prudertial | ' 
grounds, who, whether the principles, which he 
acts upon, prove true or falſe, yet ſecures a happy 
iſſue to his actions. South. 
I are only Pradential, and not. demonſtra- 


Tillot 

Theſe virtues, though of excellent uſe, E 
prudenial rules it is neceſſarx to take with them i in 

ice. EKeagers. 
Paupz'NT1AaLs. . % Maxime of pru- 
dence or practical wiſdom. 

Many ſtanz as, in poeticle meaſures, contain rules 
relating to . as well as to reli- 
gion. 

PaUDENTIA'LITY. 7. 7. from pruden- 
._ tial.} Eligibility on principles of pru- 
dence, 

Being incapable rightly to judge the 
of ab, they only gaze upon the viſible ſucceſs, 

ar coal or cry up the whole pro- 

ner os head Brown. 

Paupe'wTially. adv: from pruden- | 

tial.] N to the rules of pru- 
dence, 

If he acts piouſly, deny, and temperately, he 
acts tially and ſafely. South. 
PRV“DENTLV. adv. [from prudent. ] Dif- 

creetly ; judiciouſly. 

* Theſe laws were ſo prudently framed, as they 
| are found fit for al ſucceeding times. 
| Such deep deſigns of empire does he lay 
O'er them, whoſe cauſe he ſeems to take in hand; 

And prudently would make them lords at fea, 


Pru'pery. =. /. [from prude.] Over- 
much nicety in conduct. 
Pru DISH, adj. [from rudi. ] Affectedly 


| grave. 


Nn 4 Werren Rx 
y Ex * * * * 
2 bs rern Nr 7 


| 6 


entiality . 


Bacon. 


To whom with eaſe be can give laws by land. Dry. 


nt. 


So lop'dand 
miſchief, r 


Swift, ; 


ons to 


be done, and due means, order, ſeaſon, and method | 


| 


I have ſeen a ſon of Jeſſe, that is a man of war, | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


F 


| 


4 


E PRUNE. v. as va- 


2 bent 
1. To lop; to diveſt bros of their ſuper. 

fAvities, 
uned trees do floutiſh fair. Davin. 


us ever extol 
His bounty, following our delightful taſk, 
To prune thoſe growing plants, and tend 
| flow'rs. c 
| Wat we by day 
Lop or prune, or prop, 4 
One night with wanton growth derides,, 
Tending to wild. _ Milton Paradiſe 17 
Horace will our AE branches promy 
Give us new rules, and ſet our harp in tune, Wag. 
You have no leſs right to correct me, than 
fame hand that raiſed a tree, has to prune it, Pope. 
2. To clear from excreſcences ; to trim. 
His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Some fitting on the beach to prune their painted 
breaſts, Drayton. 
Many birds prune their feathers ; and crows ſeem 
to call upon rain, which is but the comfort they 
receive in the relenting of the air. Bacon. 
The muſe, whoſe early voice yow taught to fing, 
Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tender 2 


To PruxEg. v. 2. To dreſs; to pink 


A ludicrous word. 
Every ſeribbling man 
rn 
Prunes up, and aſks. his oracle the 
If pink or purple beft become his face ? 


PRUN B. #./. . | prune, fruntas, French'; 
Pirunum, Latin.] A dried plum. 


In d prunes 
27 


| removing 


PRUNBL. . /. rel 


PaunE'LLo. 2. /. | 
$ A kind of fiuff of which os clergy- 


men's gowns are made. 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the 


fellow = 
The red is all 'but leather or prunelle Pepe. 
2. [Prunelle, French.] A kind of plum. 


Ainſwort h. 
Pxu'xER. 2. /. [from prune.] One that 
erops trees. 


Lea thy redundant juice 
Should fading leaves, inſtead of fruits, produce, 
The pruner's hand with letting blood muſt quench. 
Thy heat, and thy exub'rant parts retrench. Denb. 


PrUNT FEROUS, adj, Nun bare? tabs 


Cal ts 


'F 


EM 


Latin.] ' Plum bearing. 
Pavu"xincrook. | . j} A hook or 
Pay NINGKNIFE, F knife uſed in 9971 

Mee 
+ be Sy hood e . | * 

No plough ſhall hurt the slebe, no pruning bool 
the vine. ryden. 


The cyder land oblequious Kill to chrones, 
Her pruningbooks extended into ſwords. Philips. 
Pavu'RIENCE, ON 1. /. [from prurie, Lat.] 
Pav'rIENCY. An itching or à great 

deſire or appetite to any thing. Swift. 
Pau "RENT. adj, Un *. Iech- 

ing. 
Pans. "GINOUS. @dj. 1 prurio, Latin.) 

Tending to an itch. _ 

To Pay.wv.n. [Of ee derivation. ] 
To peep narrowly; to inf] officiouſly, 


curiouſly, or impertinen 8 


I can 


3 


5 
1 
= 


"uy I can | conterfeic the dep reg n 
1 and look back, an on eV 
Intending deep ſuſpicion. bens s Rithard III. 
I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 

_ When for his hand he bad his two ſons heads. Sb. 

Watch thou, and wake when others be aſleep, 

To pry into the ſecrets of the ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 

We of th' offending fide. . . _ > 
Muſt keep aloof from ſtrict arbitrement z 


And ftop all fight holes, every Joop, from whence | 


The eye of reaſon may pry in upon us. Shakeſpeare. 
. - Be * * prieth in at her windows, alſo 
hearken at her doors. 6 xiv. 223 
We have naturally a curioſity to 
ſearching into forbidden ſecrets. Biba. 
Search well 


Each grove and thicket, pry in ev'ry ſhape, | 
| 19 hid in ſome th uch e eſcape. Dryden. 
| wak'd, and looking round the bow'r 

Search'd ev*ry tree, and pry'd on ev'ry flow'r, 


If any where by chance I might elpy . 
The rural poet of the melody. Dryden. 
Nor need we with a prying eye ſurvey | 
The diſtant ſkies, to find — milky way. Cretch. 


Actions are of ſo mixt a nature, that as. men 
into them, or obſerve ſome parts more than 
js fem they take different hints, and put contrary 
interpretations on them.. Addiſon. 
| theſe I frankly own without denying 3 
But where has this Praxiteles been prying ? Addif. | 
PSALM. a. , [ p/alme, pſeaume, French; 
eg] A holy fo 
The choice and flower ofa things profitable i in 


other books, the pſalms do both more briefly con- 
tain and more movingly expreſs, by reaſon of that 


poetical form wherewith they are written. Hooker. | 


Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, for 
turning certain of David's pſalms into verſe. Peach. 
Thoſe juſt ſpirits that wear victorious palms, 


Hymns devote and holy pſa/ms 

Singing continually. Milton. 
In another oy he ſpeaks of the wiſdom and 

power of God the creation. : | 8 Burnet. 


She, her daughters, and her maids, meet to- 

at all the hours of 2 and 

chant t/alms, and other devotions, and ſpend the 
* of their time in ſuch good works, and inno- 
iverfions, as ag them fit to return to 

their pſalms 7 Law. 
Ps84a"LMIST. 7 Lee. N from 


2/alm.]- Writer 5 bei ong 


How much more rational is this 2 57 the 


fſalmiſt, 
one 


than the Pagans ſcheme in Virgil, where 
city is repreſented. as raifing a ſtorm, and 


another as laying it ? Addi 
Psa"LMODY. 2. /. Ee gt Fren 

anodic.) The act or practice of 8 

ing holy ſongs. | 
P5sALMO'GRAPHY. . 2 of Bm and 


yesPw.] The a of writing p ſalms. 


Ps ALTEA. 2. % | p/autier, Fr, eee. 
The volume of plalms.;. 


Psa"LTERY. #. J. A kind 242 dn 
with ſticks. 
The trumpets, ſacbuts, Ele and fifes; : 
Make the ſun dance. : . Shake ; 
Praiſe with trumpets, - pierce 
Praiſe with harps and gſalteriet. $ 
The , ſweet finger 77 Iſrael 15 75 
loudly reſounded he. . of the 
nnd Ne a the N 
ought at try an arp aval 
** quick 22 ws warm march fordear, 
And numbing coldneſs has unbrac'd the ear. Pri. 
Psev'Do. . [from Jade. ] A prefix, 


which being put before words, ſignifies | 


's Parapb. 


falſs or counterfeit: as, pſeudapoſtle, a. 


' counterfeit apoſtle. 
PszU"noOGRAPHY. . J. Falſe writing. 


I will not purſue the many E ſeudo * in | 
uſe, 'byt ſhew of how great concern emphaſis |* 
were, if rightly uſed, | Holder. 


Vor. „II. 


£25 04 ys 
"I 


Wpen dear as Burgundy the g 


we $ erl. | 


altery, }. 
the Sage | 


ty 8 


„5 


It is not according to the ſound rules of bende 
* to report of a pious prince, that he neglects 
his devotion, but you may report of a merciful 
| _ prince, that he has pardoned a criminal who did 
not deſerve i ic. 


tempt. 
A peeviſh fellow has ſome reaſon for 2 75 out 
of humour, or has a natural incapacity for delight, 
and therefore diſturbs all with piſhes and os 
atore 
Pri'san. 2. . [ priſen 


ne, pr. g A 


with raiſins and liquorice. 
Thrice happy were thoſe golden days of old, 


ans (old ; 
| When patients choſe to die with better will, 


; Than breathe and'pay the apothecary's bill, Garth. 


— 


were ptiſans and cream of barley. Arbuthnot. 
PTY"ALI8M.#./;. | ptyali/me, Fr. nlunos.] 
' Salivation ; effuſion of ſpittle, * 
PTY SMAGOGUE: 2. J [Hope and ays.] 
A medicine which iſcharges ay 


Puns” RTY. 1. /. [puberts, Fr. pubertas, 
Lat.] The time of life in which the 
two ſexes begin firſt to be acquainted. 


The cauſe of changing the voice at the years 
of pu ſeemeth to 5 for that when much of 


— 


the parts, is drawn down to the ſpermatical veſſels, 

it leaveth the body more hot than it was, whence 
cometh the dilatation of the pipes. Bacon. 

All the carnivorous animals would have multi- 
plied exceedingly, before theſe children that eſcaped 


could come to the age of puberty. Bentley's Sermons. 


The ſtate of arriving at puberty. 
; Solon divided it into ten ; in the firſt 
As dedentition or falling of teeth, in the ſecond 
beſcence. Bron. 


1 at puberty. 
That the women are and = men 


— cent at the year of twice ſeven, is ome a 
ual truth. =” 


pu- BLI CAN. . [from publicus, Lat, F 

1. A toll. gatherer. 

As Jeſus ſat at meat, many publicens and Gn- 
ners came and-ſatdown with him. Matth. ix. to. 

2. A man that keeps a houſe of general | 
entertainment. In low language. 


PuBLica'Ti0Nn..#./. [ publico, Latin.) 
1. The act of publiſhing ; the act of noti- 


fying to the world; divulgation; pro- 
clamation. _ 
For the inſtruction of tr men to eternal life, it 


God be openly publiſhed unto them, which open 
| {obligate of heavenly myſteries 'Is 'by an extel. 
ey termed preaching. | Hooker. 
2, Edition; the act of giving 2 book to 
the public. 
An imperfect copy having been offered to a bobk- 


ſeller, you conſented to the publication of one more 
cotrect. ©, Pope. 


© Pope, 
The ublication of theſe 
10 our olly, but Are 
| PU'BLICK. . adj. [ public, publique, 
fublicus, Latin.) 105 | 
1. Belonging to a flate or nation; hor 


3 bl te. 


— 


vr. 


k ſhould rake” plac breed 
9 | 3 9 6 


fre 


| Arbuthnot. 
TPanaw, interj, An expreſſion of con- 


PUBE'SCENCE, 2. J. [from pubeſco, Lat.] 


Peja bot ov. Kl.] Falle 1 | 
hobd of ſpeech 4 | 


| 


medical drink made of barley nad | 


In fevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, 


the molſture of the body, which did before irrigate - 


Puss” SCENT, adj. [fram pubeſeens, Lat. ] 


| 
| 


: 


| Is neceffary that the ſacred and ſaving truth of | 


hs tb of Bs tore | 
WR. hs of qa a Yon 


1 


They have with bitter clainours ae, ;the 
lick ſervice of our church. 


Of royal maids how Wretched is the fa, 
Born only to be victims of the ſtate ; 
Our hopes, ohr wiſhes, all our paſſibns try 
For publich, vie, the faves of others pride. 's 
Gra E. 
Hare we not able counſellors hourly watc 
over the publick weal ? Swift 


2. Open ; notorious ; generally known. 
+ Nt 1235 a juſt man, and not willing to 
e a 


. 9 was minded 
her away pete. A Miah. 


3. General; done by many. 
A diſmal oaivecſal hiſs, the found 


Of publick ſcorn. Milton. 
4- 3 not private intereſt, But 
the $oos of the community. 
* 


were publick: kearted men, as j 
all taxes, fo hey gave up all their 8 vr 
country's ſervice, without any teward. Clarendon. 
Woo —_— that grew * out — | 
thing, did fo merely b N of 
particular perſons. : South, 
A good magiſtrate muſt be endued with a pub- 
lick ſpirit, that is, with ſuch an excellent , 
as ſets him loofe from all ſelfiſh 1 s and makes 
Fen "IA towards promoting the common 


_ 
87 for general 


entertain 
income of the 1 * on 


ſuch as habe money to {; at taverns Blick 
houſes. pn — 


Pu"pLICK,. &. from publi Lat. 4 
publique, Fackel os 
y of mankind, or of 


5 


I. The- general 
a tate or nation; the people.” 

Thoſe nations are "moſt hable to be overrun 
and” cohquered, where the people are rich and 
bs for want of good cbnνj‘ kt, the is 
* og peblick is more Eipoſed to cenſre than 5 

Opea view general notice. 

lloſophy, though it likes not -a gaudy dreſs, 

„when it appears in pablich, muſt have ſo much 
— as to be cloathed in the ordinary fa- 
ſhion. 

3 private grieve, but with a careleſs ſcorn | 
fel ſeem to triumph, not to mourn. Cranv. 

public ł tis they = 

Where none diſtingui 

Po 'BLICKLY, &dv. [fron þ ably" © 

I. In.the name of the community. | 
| This has been ſo-ſenſfibly kriown by Pang 

tions, 122958 are publickly offered fot 
its ſupply 

4 Openiy; without concealment. 1 

Sometimes alſo it may be privat compunica- 
"ng to the judges fome things not fit to 
lickly delivered. 

Pu'srickwess. #. / {from Aab 
1. 88 of aid ens to the community. 
5 . Kare, — LM 4 | 
m yate 
_ it lefſen 4 — ina it. wk i . 4 
2. Openneſs; ſtate of bong generally 
known or publick. 
Pu'pickermuTan. af adj. [ pablick and 
ſari. aviq; re to the general 
advantage above —.— good. | 

Tis enough to break the neck of all honeft 
purpoſes, tokill all genervus and mo- 
tions in the conception. . Eftrang 

Theſe were the pirb/irkſpirited men 

- that — 17 Re intereſt 1 
Another publickſpirited project, which the Lam. 
mon enemy could not foreſee, might ſet king 
Charles on the throne. 
It was generous and publickſp irited in you you 


Yor. 
4 to be 


of the kingdom's fide in this fer, by thewing, 
k 


3G 


Wi 


ay x. 
F $4. # / 
Pt 


1D 


ee - e v f 


Ta P BIAS H. v. a. [ publier, * 


publics, Latin. 1 N 


1. To diſcover to mankind; to:i make 


generally and openly Known; to pro- 
A claim; to divulnge. 8 
i How will this grieve you, 
I When you ſhall come to 2 knowledge, that . 
You thus have * Sßbateſpeare. 
His commi Goa and his doQtine tend 
to the — the neceſſity of that reformation, 
he came to publiſh, Hammond. 
Suppoſe he odd 
Th unwearied ſun, from 
Does his Creator's pow'r +5, watt 
And publiſhes to every 


nt, 
* 
. *% 


Fits day, 


» The work of an ir Fon * Addi ion”: $ tte, 


2.. To put forth a book into the world. 
If I had not unwarily too. far engaged my ſelf for 
., the Is publi rg it, I ſhould have kept kt 
me. oY" 
| Pu'nLignen, . /, /. {from publih.] - 
1. One who makes public or generally 
known. 
Love of you 
* Hath made me publiſber of this nibtence: Shakeſp. 
The apoſtle doth ot ſpeak as a publiſher off a 
new law, but and as a teacher and monitor of | 


was his we maſter had taught before. 
- The holy PAIR the eder ringt of the 
publiſhers of this religion, and the ſurpaſſing ex- 
cellence of that doctrine which they publiſhed. 
Atterbury, 
2. One who puts out a book into the 
world. 
A collection of poems esd, in which! the 


Palliser has given me ſome things that did not be- 
long to me. . Prier, 


PUCE LAGE. 3. J [Fr.] A ſtate of vir- 
ginity. Did. 
Puck. x. J [perhaps the fame with pug. 1] 
Some ſprite among the fairies, common 
in romances. 
O gentle puck, take this transformed ſcalp - - 


a * 
, - 


From off the head of this Athenian ſwain. Shot. 
Turn your cloz 
Quoth he, for puck is buſy in theſe oaks, © A 
And this is fairy ground. bet. 
Po"cxBALL, or purkfift. u. 4 uck 
the fairy, a fairy's, b K kind of 
. muſhroom full of duſt. Dis. 


To Pu'ckER. v. a. from puck the fairy: 
as elflecks, from elves ; or from powwk, a 
pocket or hollow. ] To gather into cor- 

rugations; to contract into folds or 

plications. 


I- faw an hideous ſpectre; his eyes were ſunk 
into his head, his face pale and withered, and his 
in packered up in wrinkles. | Spetator. 
A ligature above the part wounded is pernicious, 

as it pucters up the inteſtines, and diſorders its 
— Sharp. 


pu- DD ER. 4. J. [This is commonly written 
potber. See PoTHER. This is moſt 
probably derived by Mr. Lye from 
ſudur, Iflandick, a rapid motion:] A 


tumult; a turbulent and irregular buſtle. 
Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
What a pudder is made about eſſences, and how 
much is knowledge peſtered by the careleſs uſe 
of words ? | Locke. 


| To Pu'ppER, v. . . [from the noun.] 
To make a tumult; to make à buſtle. 


1 


Milton, 


1 


bun 


* en e teal 


5 5 


e — oF r 


a 4 maxim, will abound in contrary "obſervations, 
"that can be of as other uſe bur te perjilex and 
pudder him. Locle. 
Pu'pbinc.'#. . 8 Welſh, an in- 
teſtine; Boudin, Er. puding , Swediſh. 1 

1: A kind of food v el com- 
| poynded,. but generally made ol en 
milk, and eggs. 

Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fire 
Tune the Italian ſpark's guitar; 
And if I take Dan Congreve right, 
Pudding and beef make Britons fight. 
2. The gut of an animal. 


He'll yield the crow a pudding one of theſe days; 
the king has kild his heart. 


As fure as his guts are made of pudaings. Shakeſp. 
. A bowel ſtuffed with certain mixtures 
of meal and other ingredients. 


Prior. 


* 1 


Prior. 


pu'nbixc- Ross. . fe [pulgiam, 253 
A plant. 


Pu"'DDINGPIB.: . A [pudding and pie.) 


} 


A puddin ng with meat baked in- it. 
Some cry the ctenant, inſtedd 
Of puddingpies and gingerbread. Huidibros. 


Pu'DDINGTIME. . /. [ padding and time.) 
1. The time of dinner; the time at which 
pudding, anciently the firſt diſh, is 4 
upon the table. BY 


2. Nick of time; critical minute. 


Mars that fill protects the ſtout, Ps. 
In puddingtime came to his ad. || Hudibras. 
Pu'dDLE.. a. . I from puteolus, Latin, 


lake; a dirty plaſh. 


Thou didft drink ** 
The ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puldle i, 4 
Which beaſts would cough at. » Shakeſpeare; 
A phyſician cured madmen thus; they were tied 
to a ſtake, and then ſet in a puddle, till brought 
to their wits. L'Eftrange. 
' Treading where the treacherous puddle lag, 
His heels flew up; and on the grafly floor 
He fell, beſmear'd with filth. . Dryden's Virgil. 
75 Happy was the man, who was ſent on an errand 
to the moſt remote ſtreet, Which he performed 
with'the greateſt alacrity, ran through every puddle, | 
and. took care to return covered with dirt. Addiſon. 


To Pu'DDLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


muddy; to foul or pollute with dirt ; ; 
to mix dirt and water. 
As if I ſaw my ſun- ſhine in a puddled e 1 
cried out of nothing but Mopſa. Sidney. 
Some unhatch'd practice | 
Hach puddled his clear ſpirit; and, in ſuch caſes, 
Men's natures wrangle with inferiour things, 
. Though great ones are their object. Shukeſpea 
+ His heard they fing'd off with brand of fire, 
And ever as it blaz d, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair. Sb. 
ö The nobleſt bload of Africk 0 
Runs in my veins, a purer ſtream than thine; 


15 \ puddPd and defil' with maT Li 
Py” DDLY, 44%. [from Puddle, ] Muddy; 
dirty; miry. 


Mathematicians, abſtrating their thoughts from 


"8 EN. FS * ERS ih ds l Ad Fs TAO). 
IA i. n bd is hs huts Bags 


| 


plexity, puddering and conjulionz ' which which has fo || 
much . Loc fe. 
To Pu'pDEr, . To: perplex; to 


He that Al improvy' ory ee e Aa b 


Shakeſp. Henry V. | 


4. A proverbial name for vituals. 7 
Mimd neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, | 
But eat your puddings _ and hold ' your tongue. 


- Skinner ; from foil, dirt, old Bavarian, | 
Junius; hence pool. 1 A ſmall muddy | 


The Hebrews drite of the well head, the Greeks | 
of the ſtream, and the Latins of the puddle. Hall. | 


are. 


For, though dexiv*d from the lame e thy 
Dry den. | + 


tur 


Lizny; er thick puddly water Kiſleth theta. Cord 
| Py Na or Furrer l. 1. . fer addock 


or parrock, ] A rovincial Word for a 
ſmall incloſure. * Di. 
* DEN Y. 2. % 1 pndenl; \Latio.) | Mo- 
 deſty ; ſhamefacedneſs 

A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view ont 
Might well have warth'd'old Saturn. aps, Lac 
Pupi'city. 3. / LPalicite, Er. from 

padicitia, Lat.] Modeſty ; chaſtity, N. 5 
Purrs” LLOW. 2. ½ A partner... 
This carnal cur 

Preys en the iſſue of his mother's body 
And makes her prefel/owv with others moan, 6751. 
oh ERILE. 44. puerile, dar comb er . 
_Chifdith; boyiſh 
1 looked upon roy W with a v | 

mixt with a pleaſure, that repreſented her to me 

in thoſe Puerile n | Cs 
PUERI'LITY. Lale [ puerilite, Freak; 

from guerilitat, Latin, }- - Childiſhneſs ; 3 

boyiſhneſs. | 

A reſerve of puerility1 not ſhaken off from: ſchool. 


| Brown. 
Some men imagining. themſelves woſſeſied with 
a divine fury, often fall into toys and trifles; which. 
are only puerilities. / Dryden. 
Pu” — 1. J. Lahe. ] A kind of water 
OW, © 
Among the firſt ſort are cots, ſanderlings ab 
Peres. | Carew. 
15 The fh have enemies enough; as otters, be 
cormorant, and the puct- Waltart's Ak. 
PUFF. J. | 22 Dutch, A blaſt en 
_ ſwells the cheeks.] | 


1. A quick blaſt with the mouth. 

Inn garret vile, he with a wee 7 
Regales chill fingers. - 3 

2. A ſmall blaſt of wind. 

The Roſemary, in the-days of Henry VII. with: 

* ſudden puff of wind ſtooped her, fide, and took 


in water at her ports in ſuch abundances as that ſhe- 
| inna ſunk. Raleigb. 


The naked breathleſs body lies, + 
To every puff of wind a ſlave, | 
At the beck of every wave, 


| That 9 once perhaps was fair, rich, out and Vite. 


A puff of wind blows off cap and vit . 
uf of win off cap an Wi 7 
** * fierce winds.o'er duſky vallies brad Pf 
oſe every bears empty ſhades away. 'D 
With one ke 4 << puff ff he blows the leaves away; 
Expos'd the ſelf-diſcover'd infant lay. * Dryden. 


3. A fungous ball filled with duſt. 
4. Any thing light and porous : as, pu 
| paſte. | 
80 Something to ſprinkle powder on the 
hair. * Ainſwarth, 
To Pur. . . [ bofft „Hen, Dutch. ] 
1. To fwell the cheeks with wind. 
2. To blow with a quick blaſt. 
Wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy South prffing with wind and rain? SB. 
Diſtinction with a broad aud powerful fan, 
Paffing at all, winnows the light away. Shalgſpeare. 
4 * blow with ſcornfulneſs. 
9 at theſe inſtances, as being ſuch as 
a under à different economy of religion, and. 
- conſequently not ditectly pertinent to ours. Sourb.. 
It is really to defy heaven, to pu at damnation, 
and bid omnipotence do its worſt, . 
4. To breathe thick and hard, 
. © Seldſhown ſtamins 
Do preſs among the popular 
To win a vulgar ſtation. 


£ 


Phity Al 


. 


BY 


| 
2 
3 
; 
„ 


* > 


throngs, nad pu 
9 my Shakeſpeare's Co. + FO 
aſs comes b again, puffing and blowing 
from. the chaſe. . 5 _ L 'Eftranges 
4 If beg in oe. church 
ame puffing with his greaſy bald choir, 
And fumbling 0'er his beads. lags Dryden. 


4 
% 
4 


5. To 


Wi 


e 40 or.move with burry, tomour, or} 
&2 tumultuous agitation... ... 

| Mor: unconſtant than the wind, who wooes | 

Een now the fro ee * 
And, being anger d, away from thence, 

| Trice his face to 2 dew - my ag. r 8 
Then came brave glory prſſong oy 

In filtks. that whiſtled, who e 

| Rr | 
6. To ſwell wich the wind or air. 

A new; coal is not to be caſt. on 3 till 
dhe detonation, be quite ended ; unleſs. the puſſing 
matter blow the coal out of the crucible. . 


To Pure. . 4. 


1. To inflate or make ſwell: as with wind : 
it has h intenſive... 
P, w with winds, 


% 


=. 


. 


Hlave 1 not heard the ſea 


Rags like an angry boar chaſed. with ſweat ? Shak. 
| N N bim fall by his own greatneſs, . 
him #p with glory, till it ſwell 
412 him, Denham's So; by. 
1 — of others, and boaſting of ourſ ves, | 
may be referred to lying; the one to pleaſe otters | 
and puff them up, with ſelf- conceit ; the other to 
gain more honour than is due to ourſelves. : 6 
2. To drive or agitate with blaſts of wind. 
I have ſeen the cannon, 
When it has blown his ranks into the air, 
And from his arm pufft his own brother. Shakeſp. | 
Tb unerring lun by certain figns declares, 
When the South projects a ſtormy day, 


And when the clearing North will po the clouds 
Þ aways Dryden's s Georgicks. ' 
Why muſt the vihds all hold theirtongue ? | 
If 3 a little breath ſhould raiſe ; 
Would that have ſpoil'd the poet's ſong, 
bac? or. be away the monarch's praiſe ? Prior. 
have been endeavouring very -buſily tö raiſe a 


friendſhip, which the firſt breath of any CIR 
by-ftander could puff away. 
3. To drive with a blaſt of breath corn. 
fully. 
can enjoy ber while ſhe's kind, 
But when ſhe dances in the wind, | 
And ſhakes her wings, and will not hey + | 


I puff the proſtitute away ; 
The little or the much ſhe : gave is quietly reſign'd. 
; Dryden. 
4+ To ſwell or blow up with iſe. 


The attendants of courts engage them in quarrels | 
of juriſdiction, being truly parafiti curiæ, in puffing 
a hogs up beyond her bounds for their own adyan- 


Bacon. 
13 'To ſwell or elate with pride. 
His looke like aCoxcombe up puffed with "Bo. 


This army, led by a a prince, 
Whoſe ſpirit with divine ambition pufft, 


Maxes mouths at the inviſible event. Shakeſpeare 


Think not of men above chat which is written, 
| DOIN Nu WE PIR one againſt an- 
er. 


I Corinthians, i iv. 6. 
Your anceſtors, who puſf your mind with pride, 
Did not your honbur, but their own advance. Dryd. 


| 83 ſtands ſafeſt ? tell me, is it he 
at ſpreads and ſwells in p d proſperity ? Pope. 
The Phæacians were 44% up with cel. 


Conſtant n, that they, thought Wan im- 


poſſible. Broome. 
pu- FFER, 1. J. e [from 222 One that 
puffs. 


1. A water fowl, 


Among the firſt ſort, we al the dipehicle, 


murrs, creyſers, curlews and . _ Carew. 
* -A Kin# A. T 


3. A kind of fungus filled with duſt. 
Py” FFINAPPLE, 1. J. A fort of apple. | 


Ainfeyorth, 
po- FFINGLY, adv. tfrom poſing] 


* e with ſwell. 7 


— 


7 


** * Fn" 


, 


4 


1 


3 . 
a 


| 


[Puona'ciry. n. J. {from pugnax, Lat. 


. 


„ 


2. wich Gerten of „ 
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Py” 4K adj 
1. Windy; 
Empbyſema is aligh iff tumour, eably yielding 
the preſſure: of yo 92 5 and ariſeth again in 
I inſtant. you ta f Wiſeman. 
| 2. Tumid; —1 5 
An unjodicious poet, ha ele 4 loftineſs, 


runs i into the { OW becauſe it tooks 
like greatneſs. lng Paß 


Diepden. 
Pu d. . 4 [pgs Saxon, a girl. Shin.) 
A kind name of a Wee or any 
thing tepderly loyed., en 
pon ſetting him do and c 1 , 
I 4 — his © ed 82 2 
Pu'cGERED,.ad/. [perhaps for packered.) 
Crowded ; complicated I never found 
this word in. 117 other paſſage. 

Nor are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of 
the turkey, and the long excreſcency that hangs 
down over his bill, Whey of ſwells with pride. 

More againſt Atheiſm. 

Pucn. interj. [corrupted from pf, or 

borrowed from the ſound.] A word of 
contempt... 


Pu'611,..n. g [prgille, French. ]. What 


is taken up between the: thumb and 


two firſt fingers. + 124474 Did. 
Take violets, and infuſe a prod pug of them 
in a quart of vinegat. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Pucna'cious, adj. | pugnax, Lat.] In- 
olinable to fight; ; quarreliome 3 _ 


ing. 


Quarrelſomenels ; 
Pu'rsNE. adj. 
commonly ſpoken 
See Puxy.] | 
bo ee younger; later: in ume. | 

he undergo -any alteration, - it muſt be in 

. or of a puiſne date to eternity. Hale. 
2. Inferiour. 

- When the place of a chief Nie ene, 


inclination to fight. 


and written . 


ing, ſhould be preferred. 


Bacon. 


z. Petty ; inconſiderable; ſmall. 


A puiſne tilter, that ſpurs his herſe but on one 


fide, breaks his ſtaff like a noble gooſe. Shakeſpeare. | 


Pui's8ANCE. 3. , I puiſſance, French. 
This word ſeems to have been pro- 

- nounced with only two {yllables.] 
Power; ſtrength; force. 


horſes, but by the puiſſance of men. Deſtruct. of Trey. 
Grandſires, ae and old —_ . . 
Or paſt, or not arriv'd to, pith and puiſſance. Shak. 
Leok with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the pow'r and puiſſance of the king. Shakeſp. 
Our pu ance} is our own 3 our own right = 
Shall teach us high deeds; ; | 
PULISSANT, adj. [ puiſant, French.] 
Powerful; flrong; forcible. 
The queen is coming with a puiſſant hoſt. Shak. 
Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear 
That ever ear receiv'd ; which in recounting 


| His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of life 
Pu'rpiN, 1 [pune Italian ; 3 Mergus. ] 


Began to crack. Shakeſpeare, 
For piety renown'd and pu iſſant. deeds. tone 
The climate of Syria, the far diſtance from 

the ſtrength of Chriſtendom, and the near neigh- 

dourhood of thoſe that were moſt puiſant among 
the Mahometans, cauſed that famous enterpriſe, 
after a long continuance of terrible war, to be quite 
abandoned, nag] 


Pur'sSANTLY. adv. [from  puiſ/ant. 


Powerfully ; forcibly. | 
PUKE. . /. [of uncertain derivation.) | 


1. Vomit, 


18 


% 


1 


=_ ne, French. It * 


1 Puiſne judge, who hath her himſelf deſerv- | 


The chariots were drawn not by the ſtrength of | 


Milton. | 


14 


Ut. 
2. Medicine canfing 


7 vomit, / ; 
0 PUKE, ws 2. o ſpew; to vomits 
g | The inflne 


'Mewing and pukmg in the nurſe's arms. Shale. 
Pu'xek. #. 8; [from fuke.] Medicine 
. - The peer we, 
The | frreetner ſaſſaftas are added. too. Garth. 
Pu LCHRITVUDE: mf, | pulchritudo, Lat.] 
Beauty; grace; handſomeneſs; quality 
oppoſite to deformity. 
Neither will it agree unto the beauty of animils, 
wherein there is an approved pulehritude. Brown. 
Pulebritude is cõnveyed by the outward ſenſee 
unto the ſoul, but à more intellectual faculty is 
that which reliſhes it. More. 
By their virtuous betizviour they compenſate the 
_ hardneſs of their favour, and by the pulchritude of 
their ſouls make up what is wanting in the beauty 
of their bodies. | South. 
That there is a great pulchricude and comelineſs 
of proportion in the leaves, flowers, and, fruits of 
plants, is atteſted by the general verdict of man- 
kind, Ray on the Greation. 
To PULB. v. u. une French. ] 


1. To cry like a chicken. 

Let the ſongs be loud and cheerful, . not 
|  chirpings or Fug. 3 let ths" \muſicle likewiſe be 
2. To whine; to ery ; e 

To ſpeak n like a beggar at Hallomaſs;” 


Shakeſpeare. 

To have a enuched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortunes tender, 

To anſwer, I'll not wed. \Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Weak pulin things unable to ſuſtain 

Their ſhare of labour, and their bread fo gain., Dry. 
When ice covered the water, the child bathed 

his legs; and when he began this . 

ce. 


puling and tender. 
harlot rules his reaſon, 


Thispalin whini 
And prompts } 3 Edward's baſtard 1 * 
. 


2 


Pu'rick.” . / An herb. Ain 

Porr cosg, adi. Palicaſus, puke, ans, 5 
Abounding with fleas. i, 

Pu'L1ot. 2. / An herb. Ainſworth, 


To PULL. v. a. [pulhan, Saxon. 
1. To draw violently towards one : op- 
poſed to puſs, which is to drive from 
. one, 
What they ſeem to offer us with the one hand, 
| the ſame with the other *. 25 back. Hookers 
He put forth his band, pulled the dove in. 
Geneſis, viii. 9. 
His hand which he put forth dried up, ſo that 
he could not pull it in again. 1 Kings, xii. 4. 
Pull them out like ſheep for the ſlaughter, and 
prepare them for the day of flaughter, Fer. vii. 11. 
They pulled away the ſhoulder, and ſtopped their 
ears. Zechariah. 
I} fortune never cruſhed that man, whom good 
forthne deceived- not; 1 therefore have counſelled 
my friends to place all things ſhe gave them ſo as 
ſhe might take them from them, not pull them. 
Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 
2. To draw forcibly : commonly with ox 
or , or ſome other partie: 
He was not ſo defirous of wars, a» without juſt 
cauſe of his own to pull them pon him. Hayward, 
A boy came in great hurry n,. 


„ 


| 
ö 
, 
ö 


3. 'To pluck ; to gather. 
When 8 Autumn rears his head, 
He joys to pull the ripen'd pear. | Dryden. 
Flax pulled in the bloom, will be whiter and 
ſtronger than af let ſtand tl the ſeed is ripe, 


. Mortimere 


J 


vb To tear ; to rend. 
He hath turned afide my ways, and pulled me ig 
pieces; z. he hath made me deſolate. Lam. iii. 24 
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. 8 To „ Lies, Lade-] Be. 
an i 


. i was judged i form of a ſtatute, 
e ed, and his whole. eſtate 
down, Jet his 
| e eee of ignominy. Bac. 
In political affairs, as well as mechanical, it is 
far eaſier to pull down than build up; for that 
ſtruttute, which was above ten ſummers a- building, 
and om” by no mean artiſts, was in a 
momen Hocvel . Vocal Foreft. 
When God is ſaid. to build or pull down, tis 
not to be underſtood of an houſe ; God builds and 
unbuilds worlds, Burnet. 
6. To PULL down. To degrade. | 
He begs the gods to turn blind © fortune's wheel, 

To raiſe the wretched, and pull detun the proud. 


Roſcommon. 
What title has this queen but lawleſs force ? 
And force muſt pull her down. Dryden. 


They may be afraid to pull dawn miniſters and 
favourites grown formidable. Davenant. 


7+ To PULL ap. To extirpate ; to eradi- 8 


cate. 
What cenſure, doubting thus of innate principles, 
I may deſerve from men, who will be apt to call 
it pulling if, the old foundations of knowledge, I 
cannot tell; I perſuade myſelf, that the way I 
have purſued, being conformable to wy lays 
thoſe foundations furer. Lor ke. 
PULL. . 5 f 3 the verb.] | 
1. The pulling. 
I awaked. with a violent pull upon the ring, 
| which was faſtened at the top of my box. Gulliver. 
2. Conteſt; ſtruggle. 
This wreftling pull between Corineus and Gog- 
magog is teported to have befallen at Dover. Carero. 
3. Pluck; violence ſuffered. | 
That bears ſo ſhrewd a males two np at once; ; 
His lady baniſh'd, and a limb lo 0 Shakeſpeare. 
PV LI ER. 2. % [from pull.] One that 


pulls. 
Shameleſs Warwick, peace! _ 
Proud, ſetter up and puller down of kings. Shakeſp. 


Pu'LLen. RY [ pulain, old Fr.] Poultry. 


ailey. 
Pu'LLET. 2. . [poulet, French. J A 
young hen. 
Brew me a pottle of ſack finely. 


— Wich eggs, Sir ? > 
—Simple of itſelf; Tu no pullet ſperm in my 


brewage, Shakeſpeare. 
I felt a hard en on che right ſide, the bigneſs 
of a pullet's Wiſeman's Surgery. 


They died not becauſe the pullets would not feed; 
but becauſe the devil foreſaw their deatb, he con- 
tri ved that abſtinence in them. Browns 


Pu'LLEY. . . [ poulie, Fr.] A ſmall 
wheel turning on a pivot, with a fur- 
row on its outſide in which a rope 
runs. 

Nine hundred of the ſtrongeſt men were em- 
ployed to draw up theſe cords by many pulleys 
faſtened on the poles, and, in three hours, I was 
raiſed and flung into the engine. Swift. 

Here pz/lies make the pond'rous oak. aſcend. Gay. 

To PU'LLULATE. v. #. | pullulo, Latin; 
pullaler, Fr.] To germinate; ta bud. 

PULMONARY. adj. | from pulmo, Laff.) | 


Belonging to the lungs. 

DODften theſe unhappy ſufferers, for want of ſuff. 
cient vigour and fpirit to carry on the animal re- 
gimen, drop into a true r conſumption. 

Blackmore. 
The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery 
is but ſmall in reſpe& to that of the heart, Arbuth, 


Pu'LMONARY. #- . [fulmonaire, French; 
| pulmonaria, Latin..] The herb lung- 
wort. Ainſavorth. | 
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longing to the 
AT ot of che 254 may be a "cacti pat. 


monick confumption, or conſumptiowof the - nr 


Cold air, by its immediate contact Aim the for for. 
| face of the lungs, is capable of prodhicing defluxfons 
upon the lungs, ulcerations,, and all forts of pr}. 


monick conſumptions-' Arbuthnot. 
PULP. 3. / | pulpa, Latin; pulpe, Fr.] 
t. Any ſo maſs. 


The jaw bones have no marrow ſevered, but a 
 bttle pulp marrow diffuſed. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. The ſoft part of fruit ; the part of fruit 
diſtin from the ſeeds and rind, , 
The favoury pulp they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thirſted, | ſcoop the brimming ſtream, 


14 . Milton. 


Beſides this uſe of the pulp or pericarpium for 


the guard of the ſeed, it ſerves alſo by a ſecondary |, 


intenſion for the ſuſtenance of man and other 


animals. Ray. 
The grub 
oft unobſerv d invades ** vital core, | 
Pernicious tenant, and her ſecret cave 
2 RO preying on the pip 
P bil 55. 


pot l. 1. . ¶ pulpitum, Latin 3 pulpitre 
pupitre, French. 


1. A place raiſed on high, where a ſpeaker 


ſtands. 
Produce his body to the ab e 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
ys in the order of his funeral. Shakeſpeare. 
he higher deſk in the church. where 
* ſermon is pronounced, diſtinct from 


the lower deſk where prayers are read. 
We ſee on our theatres, the examples of vice 
rewarded, yet it ought not to be an argument 
againſt the art, any more than the impleties of 
the pulpit in the late rebellion.  ' Dryden. 
Sir Roger has given a handſome pu/pit cloth, 
and railed in the communion'table. Addi iſon. 
Biſhops were not wont to preach out of the 


li Co 
Lahe, their ſacred ſatyr learn'd to Fry 
And vice admir'd to find a flatt' rer there. . 
Soft; 

app. 7 
24 The redfitreale's pulpous fruit 


Pu"LeoOVUs. as [from pulp. 15 
Wich gold irradiate, and vermilion ſhines. Philip, 


Pu'LPoOUSNEss, #./. [from pulpous.] The | 


uality of being pulpous. 


PV LY. adi. ak pulp.) Soft; pappy. 
In the walnut and plumbs is a thick. pulpy cover- 

ing, then a hard ſhell, within which is the ſeed. 
+ Ray on the Creation. 


putrefaction deſtroys the ſpecifick difference of 


one vegetable from another, converting them into a 
pulpy ſubſtance of an animal nature. Arbutbnot. 


* TION. 2. /. [ pul/ation, French ; 
9 from palſo, Latin,] The act 
eating or moving with quick ſtrokes 
n any thing oppoſing. 
This original of the left vein was thus n 
to avoid the pulſation of the great artery. Brown. 
Theſe commotions of the mind and body oppreſs 


the heart, whereby it is choaked and obſtructed in 
its pulſation. | Harvey. 


PuLsa"TOR. 2. / [from pulſe, SR] 
A ſtriker ; a. beater. | 

PULSE. . J. [ pulſas, Latin. ] 7 

1. The motion of 2 artery as the blood 
is driven through tit by the heart, and 


as it is perceived by the touch, 

Pulſe is thus accounted, for: when. the left ven- 
triele of the heart contracts, and throws its blood 
into the great artery, the blood in the artery is not 
only thruſt forward towards the extremities, but the 

channel of the artery is likewiſe dilated; when the 


of os : 53 
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L Lat. } 


EU © 
& the bload againſt the fides of the 
14 is, na ta left ventricle > 
contract, then the, ſpiral fibres. of 3 » by 
their natural elaſticity, return again to their former 
| tate, and contract the channel of the artery, till it 
is again dilated by the diaſtole of the heart; this ; 
diaſtole of the is called its pulſe, and tlie 
time the ſpiral fibres are returning to their natural 
ſtate, is the diſtance between two pulſes : this pulſe 
nne wr on ms v7; rv 
an nigh, aſe is either vehement or ſtrong, but 
if the tation of the artery does not riſe. to its 
uſual height, it is called a low or weak pulſeg but 
if between its dilatations there paſſes more time than 
uſual, it is called a flow ee again, if the coats 
of an artery feel harder uſual from any cauſe 
whatſoever, it is called an hard pulſe; but if by 
any contrary cauſe hey are Wader, then it is called 
a ſoft ulſe. ings , 

Think you, I bear the thears of deſt 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of li 4 Shak. 
The proſperity of the neighbour — is | 
not inferior to that of this, which, ac to 
222 of ſtates, n of nf th 

t 
18 My body is from all diſeaſes free ; : 
My temp' rate pulſe does regularly beat: Dryden. 

If one drop of blood remain in the heart at every 

lſe, thoſe, — many Pulſes, will grow to a con- 

derable Arbutbnot. 

2. Ofcilladon ; vibration; alternate ex- 

panſion and con traction; alternate ap- 
proach and on. 

The vibrations or pulſes of this medium, \that 
they may cauſe the alternate fits of eaſy tranſmiflion. 
and eaſy reflexion, muſt. be ſwifter than light, and 
by conſequence above ſeven hundred thouſand times 
ſwifter than ſounds. Wetton. 

3. To Feel one's PULSE, To try or know | 
7 75 s mind artfully. 
R pull.] | Leguminous p lants. 
Plants not — but pulled or Fa ucked. 
With Elijah he partook, | 
Or as a gueſt with Daniel at his pulſe. * . 
ow'd. Dryd. 


Mortals, from your fellows ( abſtain |! 
While corn and pulſe by nature are 

Tares are as * to . other pulſes. 
imer. 


To Puls k. v. x. [from the noun. J. To 
beat as the pulſe. 

The heart, So ſeparated wholly f 
in ſome animals, continues fill to pulſe 
fiderable time. ay. 

Pu'Lston. 3, /. [from pulſus, Latin.] 
The act of driving or of forcing for- 

ward: in oppoſition to ſuction or traC- 
tion. I 

Admit it might uſe the motion of Lak yet it 
could never that of attraction. More s Divie® Dial. 

By attraction we do not here underſtand what is 
improperly called ſo, in, the operations of drawing, 


ſucking, and pumping, which is really pulſfen and 
truſion. * ; Bentley. 
PU LVERABLE. ad}. [from pulveris, Lat.] 
Poſſible to be reduced to duſt. 
In making the firſt ink, I could by filtration 
ſeparate a pretty ſtore of a black pubverable ſub- 
ſtance that remained in the fire. Beyle. 


Puk vrxIZATIOR. 2. /. | from palverixe.] 
The act of powdering ; reduction to 
duſt or powder. 

To PU-LVERIZE. v. 4. [from pulveri a, 
Latin; pulveri/ſer, French.] To reduce 
to owder; to reduce to duſt. 

If the experiment be carefully made, the whole 
mixture will ſhoot into fine eryſtals, that ſeem to be 
of an uniform ſubſtance, and are conſiſtent enough 

to be even brittle, and to endure to be pulyerized 

and lifted. | Beyles 
 PuLve"RULENCE. 4. / [ ulverulentia, 

Duſtingls; 3 anat. of duſt. 

Pv LVIL. 
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„ 
Completely furnith'd Wich bricht beauty's me, 

The patch, the powder-bor, ! naw rfumes. Gay. 
T Pvu'Lvit. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To ſprinkle with perfumes in powder. 


Have you pulvillcd the coachman and. — ; 


| that they may not, unk of the ſtable? , eve. 
Pu MICs. 2. . L pumex, pumicis, Latin. ] 
The pumice is evidently a flag or cinder of ſome 
faoſſil, originally. bearing another form, reduced to 
this tate by fire: it is à lax and ſpungy matter full 


1 


| 


colour: the puice is found particularly about 
— mountains.  HilF's Materia Medica. 
_ © $6 long I thot, that all was ſpent, 
Though pumice tones I haſtily hent, . 
And threw ; but nought availed. Spenſer. 


Etna and Veſuvius, which conſiſt upon ſulphur, 
ſhoot forth ſmoke; aſhes, and pumice, but * 
f Near the Lucrine lake, N. 
Steams of ſulphur raiſe a ſtifling heat, 


And through the. of the warm pumice ſweat. 
PuUMMEL. #. /. See POMMEL. 


PUMP. . /. | fompe, Dutch and French.] | 


1. An engine by which water is drawn up 


from wells: its operation is performed | 


by the preſſure of the air. 


A pump grown dry will yield no water, unleſs 
More. | 


you pour a little water into it firſt. 
In the framing that great ſhip built by Hiero, 
; Athenzus mentions this inftrument as being in- 


ſtead of a pump, by the help of which one man 


might eafily drain out the water, though very deep. 
| N | Wilkins's Daedalus. 
Pumps may be made fingle with a common pump 
handle, for one man to work them, or double for 
two. 5 G Wola 4 | ; ſy Mortimer. 
2. A ſhoe with a thin ſole and low heel. 
© © Get good ftrings to your beads, new ribbous to 
your pumps. | Shakſpeare. 
Follow me this jeſt, now, till thou worn 
out thy pump, that when the ſingle ſole of it is 
worn, the jeſt may remain ſingular. Shakeſpeare. 
Thalia's ivy ſhews her prerogative over comical 


poeſy ; her maſk, mantle, and pumps are ornaments | 


| belonging to the ſtage, _ Peacham.- 

' TLhe water and ſweat. 
Spliſh ſplaſh in their pumps. Swift's Miſcellanies. 

To PUMP, v. u. [ pampen, Dutch. ] To 


work a pump; to throw out water by a 

ump. 12 55 | 
The folly of him, who pumps very laboriouſly 
in a ſhip, yet neglects to ſtop the leak. | 
N „. Decay of Piety. 


1. To raiſe or throw out as by means of a 
pump. ＋ 0 | 
Not finding ſufficient room, it breaks a veſſel to 
force its paſſage, and ruſhing through a larger 
chaſm, overflows the cavities about it with a de- 
luge, which is pumped up and emptied. Blackmore. 
2. To examine artfully by fly interroga- 
tories, ſo as to draw out any ſecrets or 
concealments. 5 
The one's the learned knight, ſeek. out, | 
And pump them what they come about. Hudibras. | 
Aſk him what paſſes 

Amongſt his brethren, he'll hide nothing from you; 
But pump not me for politicks.. Otway's Venice Preſ. 
Pu ur ER. . /. [from pump.] The per- 
ſon or the inſtrument that pumps. | 
I The flame laſted about two minutes, from the 
time the pumper began to draw out air. Boyle. 
Pu'Mpion. 2. / [ pejo:] A plant. Miller. 
Well uſe this groſs watry pumpion, and teach 
him to know turtles from jays. Shakeſpeare. 
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Poppin, mf [patvillun, Latin.) 5 N mY 


js to be deduced :, to pus, is to grind or 
beat with a, peſtle ; can Pun mean an 
empty. ſound, like that of a mortar 
- * beaten, as clrach, the old word for pun, 


i pan, a quibble; an expreſſion 


It is not the word, but the figure that appears 
on the medal: cuniculus may ftand for a rabbit 


picture of a mine: a-pun can be no more 


But fill their purſe, our poets work is done, 
Alike to them by pathos, or by pun. 2; on 
To Pun. v. =. [from the ngun.] To 


1 quibble; to uſe the ſame word at once 


in different ſenſes. | | 
The hand and head were never loſt, of thoſe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who pun'd in proſe. Dry. 
You. would be a better man, if you could pur 
| like Sir Triſtram. Tatler. 


To PUNCH. v. &. | poinganner, Fr.] To 
bore or perforate by driving a ſharp in- 
When I was mortal, my anointed 

By thee was 
By reaſon of its conſtitution it continued open, 

as 1 have ſeen a hole punched in leather. Wiſeman. 
Your work will ſometimes require to have holes 

punched in it at the forge; you muſt then make a 

ſteel punch, and harden the point of it without 

tempering. Moxon. 
The fly may, with the hollow and ſharp tube of 

her womb, punch and perforate the ſkin of the 

eruca, and caſt her eggs into her body. 

Punch. 2. . [from the verb.] 

1. A pointed inſtrament, which, driven 

- by a blow, perforates bodies; it is 
often uſed of an inftrument which be- 
ing hollow cuts out a piece. 

he ſhank of a key the punch cannot ftrike, 

| becauſe the ſhank is not forged with ſubſtance 
ſufficient ; but the drill cuts a true round hole, 

Maxon s Mechanical Exerciſes. 

2. A liquor made by mixing ſpirit with 

water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons ; 
and formerly with ſpice. 5 
Punch is an Indian word expreſſing the number 
of ingredients. Fryers Travels. 
The Weſt India dry gripes are occaſioned by lime 
juice in punch. '  » Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
No brute can endure the taſte of ſtrong liquor, 
and conſequently it is againſt all the rules of hiero- 
. glyph to aſſign thoſe animals as patrons of . 
| ; Sæoift. 

3. [Puncinello, Italian.] The buffoon or 
harlequin of the puppet- how. 

Of rareeſhows he ſung, and puach's feats. Gay. 

4. Punch is a horſe that is well ſet and 
well knit, having a ſhort back and thin 
ſhoulders, with a broad neck, and well 
lined with fleſh. Farrier's Di&. 

5. [Pumilio ebeſus, Latin.) In contempt 
or ridicule, a ſhort fat fellow. | 

Pu"NCHEON. 2. J. ¶ poingon, French. 

1. An inſtrument driven ſo as to make a 
hole or impreſſion. 


| 


He granted liberty of coining to certain cities and 


2. A meaſure of liquids, 

Pu'nCHER. 2. / [from punch.) An in- 
= I that makes an impreſſion or 
In the upper jaw are five teeth before, not in- 
ciſors or cutters, but thick punchers. Grew. 


* 


Pun. . J. [I know not whence this word 


, 


L 


1 


9 


ſeems only a corruption of c/in&?] An 


where a word has at once different mean- | 


or a mine, but the picture of a rabbit is not the | 
aven, | 


of little pores. and cavities : of a pale, whitiſh, | than it can be tranſlated. ne | 


body 
punched full of deadly holes. Shakeſp. | 


Ray. l 


abbies, allowing them one ſtaple and two prncheons | 
at a rate. Camden. 


PUNCTTLIO. 3. / A ſmall nicety of 
; / a 


— 


ae 
behaviour; a nice point of exaftneſs. 
A their cauſe is bad, 2 Ke 
their adverſaries, hy feign pleas to gain time for 
8 es, and inſiſt on puncrilios in his proceed 
JJ M 0 Mein 
| © Common people are much aſtoniſhed, when they 
bear of thoſe folemn conteſts which are mage 
among the great, upon the punctilios of a publick 
TCeremony- | * © Adiliſon. 
Puncłilio is out of doors, the moment a daughter 
dlandeſtinely quits her father's houſe. + Clariſſa. 
'PuncTi'tious. adj. 2 punctilio.] 
Nice; exact; punctual to ſüperſtition. 
Some on a puntilious obſervance of 

| divine laws, which, they hope will atone for the 
habitual. tranſgreſſion of the reſt. Rygers's Sermons. 
PuncTrLIiousNEss. 2. J. [from puncti- 
Lang.] Nicety; exactneſs of Behaviour. 


Pu xcro. 2. /. | punto, Spaniſh, ] 
| 1, Nice point of ceremony. | 


* 


king Ferdinando diſplayed in his letters, with all 
the particularities and religious puncto and cere - 
monies that were obſerved in the reception of that 
| city and kingdom. Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. The point in fencing. | 

Vat be all you come for? . 

Io ſee thee here, to fee thee there, to ſee thee 
paſs thy punio. Shakeſp. Merry Mues of Windſor . 
 PU'NCTUAL. adj. [ pun&#zel, French.] 

1. Comprifed in a point; conſiſting in a 
point. En, WO)” f BT 

This earth a ſpot, a grain, 

An atom wich the firmament co d, 
And all het number'd ſtars, that feem to row! 
Spaces incomprehenſible 5 for fuch 
Their diftance argues, and their ſwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate licht 


| 


"26 Exact 5 nice 3 
A gentleman p 
heard that two had agreed upon a meeting, and 
the one neglected his hour, would ſay of him, he 
is a young man then. TY : Bacon. 
This miſtake to avoid, we muſt. obſerve the 
punctual differences of time, and fo diſtinguiſh 
4 as not to confound or loſe the one in the 
other. 
That the women are menſtruent, and the men 
pubeſcent at the year of twice ſeyen, is accounted. 
a punct̃ual truth. | Tron. 
He was punctual and juſt in all his dealings. 
0 = 0 1 Atterbury. 
The correſpondence of the death and ſufferings 
of our Lord is ſo puntual and exact, that they ſeem 
rather like a hiſtory of events paſt, than a pro- 
phecy of ſuch as were to come. 5 Rogers, 


PuUxcTUaLITY.-#. . [from punctual.] 
Nicety ; ſcrupulous exactneſs. 7 
For the encouragement of thoſe that hereafter 
ſhould ſerve other princes with that punct᷑uality as 
Sophronio had done, he commanded him to offer 
him a blank, wherein he might ſet down his 
own conditions. Hoxwel's Vocal Foreſt. 
His memory was ſerviceable, but not officious g 


unctilious. 


faithful to things and buſineſs, but unwillingly 


retaining the contexture and punactualities of the 
words. ' * F. ell. 

Though ſome of theſe Hualities did not ſo 
much conduce to preſerve the text, yet all of them 
ſhew the infinĩte care which was taken, that there 


1 
4 


* 


Nicely ; exactly; ſcrupulouſly. 

There were no uſe at all for war or law, if every 
man had prudence to conceive how much of right 
were due both to and from himſelf, and were 
| withal fo Junf#ually juſt as to perform what he 
knew requiſite, and to reſt contented with his own. 

1 a Raleigh. 
Concerning the heavenly bodies, there is ſo 
much exactneſs in their motions, that they punc- 
1 1 - | *Tually 


4 
L 


The final conqueſt of Granada from the Moors, 


Round this opacous earth; this pun@ual ſpot. Milte 
al of his word, when he had 


' Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


- 


Pu'NCTUALLY. adv, from punctual.] | 
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Near theſe a nurſery ereQts its bead, * 
Where unfledg d actors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where infant punks their tender voices tryy Dryden. 
Pu'xsTER:; . . [from pu. A quib- 
bler; a low wit Who endeavours at re- 
putation by double meanin 4. 


19.47 4 N ITS. Lo. $4 4.7 Es * 8 . 4 n — i g * 8 | % | * . 
100881 aach come to the ſame periods to the tmndredth | fouſe ; a bogg,  Hudibrar.. Ainfavorth. [P8"xrrory. adj. [from punic,  Latin;] 
4 | þ 4 * * 2 n ws rr. Pont etcbs. 29. [ punictus, Lat. | 32 Paniſhing; tending to puniſhment. 5 
TH 6M den, e things ee ee . Feng. #, A bete N a common pro- 
Nu 2 S de ae 0 L. te toe, i Puniga-e. u., [from puny] Feuined; Kare 4 lf, 

T3 10 fairly declate what I find.  _ Woadward. | ſmallneſ s. S An 
14 » . / 1 , . a, | r er maid, wid]. nor wie. 5 "A 
Wt Pu'ncTUaLNEss. #./; [from pundzal.]| To PU'NISH. v. a, [punio, Latin.) | WE ot Wow nor wiſer ad Shake 
1960 Exactneſs; nicety. II.. To chaftife ; to'aftli with penalties | por dame religion as for punk... . | 
1 The moſt literal tranſlation of the ſcriptures, * or death for ſome crime. 8 i; | Pu. . 


the moſt natural ſignification of the words, is ge- 
nerally the beſt ; and the ſame punctualneſi which | 
debaſeth- other writings, preferveth the ſpirit and 
majeſty of the ſacred tent. Pelton. 
PoxcTVK'TiON, K DLDunctum, Latin. ] 
The act or method of pointing. 


FR — . — 


Wh Your putpos'd low correction * 
Ts ſuch, as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches | 
Are puniſhed with. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
If you will not hearken, I will puniſp you ſeven 1 
times more for your fins. Leviticus, xxvi. 18. 
A greater pow'r | 
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2, Heat on the tongue; acridneſs. 


— 
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It ought to do it willingly, without being forced 

to it by any change in the words or punct᷑uat ion. 
| — N Addiſon. 
Pu"ncCTURE. 2. / be Latin.] A 
ſmall prick; a hole made with a very 
Marp point. | | 
With the loadſtene 
whatſoever needles or bodies were touched, the 
wounds and punctures made thereby were never felt. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Nerves may be wounded by ſciſſion or puncture: 
the former way being cut through, they are irre- 
coverable; but when pricked by a ſharp-pointed | 

weapon, which kind of wound is called a 12 5 


they are much to be regarded. 
To Pu'NCTULATE. 


Lat.] 


iſeman« 


v. 4. | punttulum, 
To mark with ſmall ſpots. 


The ſtuds have their ſurface pusctulated, as if | 


ſet all over with other ſtuds infinitely leſſer. 
| | Wodwward. 


Pu"nDLE. #. J [mulier pumila & obe/a, 
Lat.] A ſhort and fat woman. Ainja. 
Pu"nGaAR. #. J. [pagurus, Lat.] A fiſh. 
y 1 ' Ainſworth, 


6 Pu x GEN CY. 4 [from pungent. ] , 


1. Power of pricking. | 
Any ſubſtance, which by its pungency can 


wound the worms, will kill them, as ſteel and | 


hartſhorn. Arbuthnot. 


3. Power to pierce the mind. 


An opinion of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work | 


is as neceſſary to found a purpoſe of undertaking 
it, as the authority of commands, the perſuaſive- 
neſs of promiſes, pungency of menaces, or proſpect 
of miſchiefs upon negle& can be. Hammond. 
4. Acrimoniouſneſs ; keenneſs. | 
- - When he hath confidered the force and pungency 
of theſe expreſſions applied to the fathers of that 
Nicene ſynod by the weſtern biſhops, he may 
abate his rage towards me. .  Siilling fleet. 
PU"NGENT. agj.” [ pungens, Latin. ] 
1. Pricking. | | 
Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw z 
The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt, 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt, Pope. 
2. Sharp on the tongue; acrid. © 
Do not the ſharp and pungent taſtes of acids ariſe 


from the ſtrong attraction, whereby the. acid par- 
| ticles ruſh upon, and agitate the particles of the 


—_— 
3. Piercing ; ſharp. 
Thou can'ſt ſet him on the rack, 

Incloſe him in a wooden tow'r, ; 
With pungent pains on ev'ry fide ; 
So Regulus in torments dy'd. Swift's Mifcel. 

. Acrimonious ; biting. N 
I be latter happening not only upon the pungent 

exigencies of preſent or impending judgments, but 
in the common ſervice of the church. Fell. 
It conſiſts chiefly of a ſharp and pungent manner 

of ſpeech ; but partly in a facetious way of jeſting. 

f "a Dryden. 


Newton's Opticks. 


2 


Pu'xicE. 4. /. [cimex, Latin.] A wal- 
* | | Fog 


of Laurentius Guaſcus, | 


— 


Now rul'd him, punis d in the ſhape he finn'd. | 


2. To revenge a fault with pain or death. 
.. I will puniſþ your offences with the rod, and 
your fin with ſcourges. * Bible. 

Pu"NISHABLE. adj. | puniſſable, French; 
from puniſh.] Worthy of puniſhment ; 
capable of puniſhment. _. TS 

Theft is naturally puniſhable, but the kind of 
puniſhment is poſitive, and ſuch lawful, as. men 
ſhall think with diſcretion convenient to appoint. 

Hooker. 


can ſhew no will; and where no will is, there is no 
fin; and only that which Iſinneth, is ſubject to 
puniſhment; which way ſhould any ſuch creature 
be puniſhable by the law of God ? Hooker. 
, _ Their bribery is leſs puniſhable, when bribery 
opened the door by which they entered. Taylor. 
Pu'niSHABLENESS. 2. /. | from puniſþ- 
\ able.) The quality of deſerving or ad- 
mitting puniſhment, - 949.4 
Pu"nIsHER. 2. . [from puniſh.) One 
who inflicts pains for a crime. fs 
This knows my puniſher ; therefore as far 
From granting me, as | from begging peace. Milt. 
Pu"niSHMENT. #. /. | punifſement, Fr.] 
Any infliction or pain impoſed in ven- 
ance of a crime. 
The houſe of endleſs pain is built thereby, 
In which ten thouſand ſorts of puniſhments -. 
The curſed creatures do eternally torment. Spenſer. 
Unleſs it were a bloody murtherer, x | 
I never gave them condign puniſhment. Sbaleſp. 
Thou, through the judgment of God, ſhalt re- 
ceive juſt puniſhment for thy pride. 2 Mac. vii. 36. 
Is not deſtruction to the wicked? and a ſtrange 
puniſhment to the workers of iniquity ? Fob, xxxi. 3. 
He that doubts, whether or no he ſhould ho- 
nour his parents, wants not reaſon, but puniſhment. 
| lyday. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
I could not Half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. 
| Dryden. 


Becauſe that which is neceſſary to 
tainty in the mind, namely, impartial conſidera- 
tion, is in a man's power, therefore the belief or 
diſbelief of thoſe things is a proper ſubject for re- 
wards and puniſhments. . 

The rewards and puniſhments of another life, 
which the Almighty has eſtabliſhed, as the en- 
forcements of his law, are of weight enough to 


or pain this life can ſhew. Locke. 
Puni'T1ON. 2. /. | punition, Fr. punitio, 
atin.] Puniſhment. Ainſworth. 
Pu"niTIVE. adj. [from punio, Latin. ] 
Awarding or inflicting puniſhment. 
Neither is the cylinder charged with fin, whe- 


ther by God or men, nor any punitive law enact- 
ed by either againſt its rolling down the hill. 


Hammond s Fundamental:. 


beget cer- 


| 


Wilkins. ö 


determine the choice, againſt whatever pleaſure 


4 


— 


| | Dryden. 
Will he dfaw out, 
For anger's ſake, finite to infinite | 
In puniſb'd man? | Milton. | 


Sith creatures, which have no underſtanding, f 


— 


* 


— 


His mother was couſin to Mr. 3 | 
and punſter of London. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Te Pux r. v. . To play at baſſet and 
ere. ann 
One is for ſetting up an aſſembly for baſſet 
where gone All be admitted to 5nd, that ta 
not taken the oaths. Addiſon. 
When a duke to Janſen punts at Whites, 
Or city heir in mortgage melts away, _ _ _ 
Satan himſelf feels far leſs joy than they. Pope. 
PU'NY. adj. [ puis ne, French.] _ - 
1. Voung. N ene 
2. Inferior; petty; of an under rate. 
Is not the king's name forty. thouſand names? 
Arm, arm, my name; a pnny ſubject ſtrikes 
At thy great glory. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
| SB THT TER THOSE 
Leſt that thy wives with ſpits, and boys with ones, 


In puny battle ſlay me. Shakeſpeare's Corioliuus. 
; | ve 122 
The puny habitants; or, if not driver, 
Seduce them to our part. en. 


This friendſhip is of that th, as to re- 
main unſhaken by ſuch aſſaults, which yet are 
ſtrong enough to ſhake down and annihilate the 
friendſhip of little puny minds. —— 7 

Jove at their head aſcending from the ſea, _ 
A ſhoal of puny pow'rs attend his way. Dryden. 
Pu'xy, 1. J A young and unexperienced 
unſeaſoned wretch. TOE 

Tenderneſs of heart makes a man but a puny in 
this fin;. it ſpoils the growth, and cramps the 
. crowning exploits of this vice. +. South, 
To Pur, wv. 1. [from puppy.] To bring 
forth whelps: uſed of à bitch bringing 
young. „ | 
PUPIL. a / [ pupilla, Latin.] 
1. The apple of tha ep. 
Looking in a glaſs, when you ſhut one eye, 
the pupil of the other, that is open, dilateth. 
Bacon's Natural Hi 
Setting a candle before a child, bid him look 
upon it, and his pupil ſhall contract itſelf very 
much to exclude the light; as when after we have 
| been ſome time in the dark, a bright-light is 
ſuddenly brought in and ſet before us, till the 
pupils of our eyes have gradually contracted. Ray» 
The uvea has a bilo power, and can dilate 
and contract that round hole in it, called the pupil 
of the eye. ore. 
The rays, which enter the eye at ſeveral parts 
of the pupil, have ſeveral obliquities to the glaſſes. 
* Newton's Optics. 
2. [ Pupille, French; pupillus, Latin. 
A ſcholar; one under the care of a 
tutor. 7 f | 
My maſter ſues to her, and ſhe hath taught her 


- ſuitor, £ 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. Sbaleſp. 
ne of my father's ſervants . 
Wich ſtore of tears this treaſon gan unfold, 
And ſaid my guardian would his 3 0 kill. Fairfax. 
If this arch politician find in his pupils any re- 
morſe, any fear of God's future judgments, he 
perſuades them that God hath ſo great need of 
men's ſauls, that he will accept them at any time, 


and upon any condition. . Raleigh. 


e. * anges 
i he great work of a governor is, to ſettle in his 
_ #4pil good habits, and the principles of virtue and | 
5 wiſdoms | Y | » Loc ke. 
3. A Ward; 'one onder the care of a guar- 
- Tell me, thou popil to great Peticles, | 
| 3 grounds 
- To undertake fo young, ſo'vaſt a care ? Dry den. 


+ 


©, So ſome weak: thoot, which elſe would poorly 7 ils 
ove's tree adopts, and lifts him to the ſkies; ; 
3 hrough the new pupil ſoft ning juices flow, 

Thru forth the dem, and | give flow'rs to blow. 


Tickel. 

Pu'PILAGE. Pe from pupil. ] | 
1. State of being a ſcholar... + 

The excellent Doctor moſt readily received this 

votary and proſelyte to learning into his care and 


Prpilage for ſeveral years. Fell. 
"The ſeverity of the father's brow, whilſt they 


are under the diſcipline of pupilage, ſhould be re- 


laxed as faſt as their age, diſcretion, and good be- 
haviour allow. Locle. 
2. Wardſhip; minority. 
Three ſons he dying left, all under age, 
By means whereof their uncle Vortigern 
Uſurp'd the crown, during their pupilage; 
Which the infants tutors gathering to fear, 
Them cloſely into Armorick did bear. ' Spenſer. 
Pu'piLaRY. adj. | pupillaire, French; 
pupillaris, Lat, from pupil. ] Pertaining 
to a pupil or ward. 
Pu'peegr. n./. [ poupee, French; fupur, 
: Latin, ] | 
1. A ſmall image moved by wire in a 


mock drama; a wooden tragedian. 
Once Zelmane "could not ſtir, but that as if they 
| had been'puppets, whoſe motion ſtood only upon her 
pleaſure, Baſilius with ſerviceable ſteps, Gynecia 
with greedy eyes would follow her. Sidney. 


. things made of cotton wool, in the manner of 
; Fuppets. 
His laſt wife was 'a woman of breeding, good 
. bumour and complaiſance ; as for you, you look 
like a puppet moved by clockwork. © Arbuthnot. | 
As the pipes of ſome carv'd organ move, 
The gilded pers dance. Pope. 
| In florid impotence he ſpoke, 
And, as the prompter tr Puppet fqueaks. 


2. A word of contempt. | 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, ſhalt be ſhewn 


In Rome as well as I. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelige. | 
Oh excellent motion ! -oh ee pupper ! 
Shakeſpeare. 
Pu"PPETMAN. . J ſupfet and 


1 
Maſter of a puppet-ſhow. | 
Why is a handſome wife ador'd 
By every coxcomb but her lord 
From yonder puppetman inqui 
Who wiſely hides his wood and wire. Swift. 


po- PPETSHOW, 2. /. | puppet and Sou. 
A mock drama performed by wooden 


images moved by wire. | 
Tim, you have a taſte I know, + 7 
And often ſee a puppet 1 4 Seo. 
To induce bin to be fond of Tearning, he would 
frequently carry bim to the puppe 1 at 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 

A preſident of the council will make no more im- 


Wks pie e g 


Po'rry. 1. /. | poupte, Na 
1. A whelp.; progeny of a oo 


Talks as familiarly of 2 1 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. Shake 
The rogues lighted me into the river with as 
_ little remorſe, as they would have drowned a bitch's 
dünd puppicr, Blieen ! thi litters Shakeſpeare. 


— 


Abbot. | 


57. 


F 


— 


, 
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1 
Pepe. 


F 


* v * 
ee he bite ik foe your opiage 


ran, e. 
| 4 does the puppy's eyelid cloſe, a 
Till the bright ſun ine times ſet and roſe. Gay, 


9 


ben 


2. A name of n rr N rd to] | 


A man, 
I. ſhall laugh -myſelf to death at this puppy 
monſter ; a moſt ſcurvy monſter | Shale. 
Thus much I have added, becauſe there are 
1 1 15155 which have given it out, Raleigh, 


nd my place taken up by an ill-bred auk - 
ward 4 Ap money bag under each arm. 


Addiſon's Guardian. 
To Porr. v. 3. [from the noun, ] To 
bring whelps. 


PURBLIND. adj. 1 75 ted from pore- 
blind, which is ſtill uſed in Scotland; 
pore and Blind. ; ty Nearſighted; ſhort- 

hted. 
he truth appears ſo naked on my fide, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. Shakeſpeare. 
: "Tis known to ſeveral ; 
Of head piece extraordinary; lower meſſes 
Perchance, are to this buſineſs purblind. Shakeſp. 
Like to purblind moles, no greater light than 
that little which they ſhun. Drummond. 
Darkneſs, that here ſurrounged our purblind un- 
—_— will vaniſh at the dawning of eternal | 
ay. 
Dropt in blear thick-ſighted eyes, 
. They'd make them ſee in darkeſt nig be., 
Like owls, though purblind in the light. Hudibras, 
h Purblind man 
Sees but a part o th* chain, the nd Rake; 
His eyes not, carrying to that equal beam, 
That poiſes all above. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

Pais ber NDNESS. #. . [from Na 

Shortneſs of ſight. 


Pu"RCHASABLE: adj. | [from purchaſe. 


That maß be purchaſed, bought, or 


| 
| t 
Divers of them did keep in their houſes certain f obtained. 


Money being the conntardelance to all things 


purchaſable by it, as much as you take off from 


the value of money, ſo much you add to the price 

of things exchanged for it. I Locke. 
To PURCHASE. v. a. [ pourchaſſer, tl 
1. To acquire, not inherit. 


2. To buy for a price. 
You have many a purchas'd ſave, 
Which like your aſſes, and your dogs, and ates. 


- 


; You uſe in abjeQ and in Llaviſh part. Shakeſpeare. | 


His ſons buried him in the cave, which Abra- 
ham purchaſed of the ſons of Heth. Genefis, xxv. 
3. To obtain at any expence, as of l- 
bour or danger. 


A world who would not Furcbaſe with a bruife ? 
Milton. 


4. To expiate or recompenſe by a fine or 


_ forfett.- -; 

I will be deaf to pleading and excuſes, 
Nor tears nor prayers ſhall purchaſe out abuſes z 
Therefore uſe none. Shakeſpeare s P.omeo and Juliet. 


: 


Pu'RCHASE. 1. J. | pourchas, old Fr. from |. 


the verb. 
1. Any thing bought or obtained for a 
price. 
He that his child a good mind, EO 


# better purchaſe for him, than if he laid out 


the money for an addition to his former acres. 

Locks'on Education. 

Our thriving dean has purchas'd land; 
A purchaſe which will bring him clear 


Above his rent four pounds a year. Soft. | 


. | 2- Any thing of which poſſeſſion ig taken | 
| -1 


any other way than by inheritance. 
A beauty waining and diſtreſſed wars of 
Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton 
Seduc' 4 the pitch and height of all his t 
To baſe declenfion. are. 
The fox e 


1 


PUR 


3 of his ores; but be bes little Joy of 

purchaſe. L' Eftrange. 

Pu'rcKHASER. . /. [from purchaſe.) A 
buyer; one that gains apy thing for a 


price. 
alienation and 2 the r 


chaſer is to ** both. licence, 
| . 
80 have been the Percha: of church 
lands, that, though in ſuch purchaſes men have 
uſually the cheapeſt pennyworths, yet "they bave 
not always the beſt bargains. * South. 
Moſt of the old ſtatues may be well ſuppoſed to 
have been cheaper nr fir owners, than they 
4 are to a modern Addiſcn. 
PURE. adj. | pur, 2 French; purus, 
| Latin. ] 
1. Clear; not dirty ; not muddy. 
Thou pureft ſtone, whoſe pureneſs goth preſent 
My pureſt mind. 3 Sidney. 
Ele ſhewed a pure river of water, Revelatians. 
2. Not filthy; not : ; Clean from 
moral evil; holy, 
There is a generation that are pure in their own 
eyes, and * not waſhed from theis filthineſs. 
. Proverbs, xxx. 12+ 


Thou art of purer eyes than to behold jniquity. 


— 


* 


-- 
* 


Habakkake 
3. Uamingled; not altered by mixtares. 
An alabafter box of pure nad ©  Milton- 


What philoſophy ſhall comfort a yillain, that is 
haled to the rack for murthering his prince? his 
cup is full of pure and unmingled ſorrow, his body 
is rent with torment, his name with ignominy, 
his ſoul with ſhame and forrow, which are to laſt 
| Pure and mixt, wh applied to bodies, are 
much akin to fimple and compound; ſo a guinea 
is pure gold, if it has in it no allay. Warrs's "Rn 
Genuine; real; unadulterated. 

Pure religion” before God and the Father | is 
this, to viſit. the fatherleſs and widows in their 
| . afflition, and to Koop AN unſpotted from the 
world, James. 


5. Not connected with | any thing extrin- 


ſick : as, pure mathematicks. 
Mathematicks in its latitude is divided into pure 
and mixed; and though. the pure do handle only 
a abſtraRt vantity in the general, as geometry; yet 
that which i is mixed doth confider the quantity of 
ſome particular determinate ſubject. Wilkins. 
When a propoſition expreſſes that the predicatg is 
connected with the ſubjeR, it is called a pure pro- 
| Niue; as every true chriſtian is an honeſt man. 
Watts. 


4. 


_ 


6. Free; . | 
Who ean ſay, 1 have made my heart clean, T 
am 1382 from my fin ? Proverbs, XX» 9. 
His miod of evil pure 
Supports him, and intention free from fraud. 
P Philpn 
7. Free from guilt ; guiltleſs 3 innocent. 
No hand of ſtrife is pure, but that which wing. 


Daniel - 
0 welcome, pure ey d faith, 

| And thou unblemiſh'd form of chaſtity.” Adiltons 
8. Incorrupt;; not vitiated by any bad 

practice or opinion. 

Her guiltleſs glory juſt Britannia draws 

From pure teligion, and impartial laws. Tickel. 
g. Not vitiated with eee modes of 
ſpeech,” 


- 


C '. 


(| As whe mT read thoſe camedies,.to oft doth | 


' ſound in mins e codes er 
Aſebam. 
10, Mere: as, a pure villain; peru pu 

] . nebulo, Latin. 

I be lord of the caſtle was a young man of "TOY 
but had lately, out of pure wearineſs of the fatigue, 
us: having * molt of his money, left the king. 
| Clarendon. 
* happened a civil war among the hen 
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3: n ; completely; totally. 


: 


Eu e 


| f * the pexcebl pigeons, in pure 8 404 
* 


nature, ſend their 


to make them friends 
8 2 


L' Eftrange. 


; again, 
11, Chaſte ; oiſelt : as, @ pure virgin. 


12. Clean; free from moral turpitude. 
Uſed of men and things. 


Keep thyſelf pure. Tuns. 


Hypocrites auſterely tall, 
Defawing as impure, what God declares f 
er commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 


Milton. 
1 3: Ritually clean ; unpolluted. - 
All of them were pure, and killed the paſſover. 


Pure from childbed ſtain. 


Ezfa. , 


Milton. 


Po'nEL v. adv. [ from pure.] 


1. In a pure manner; not dirtily; ; not 
with mixture. | 
I will purely purge away thy droſs, and take away 
all by ta. © l Iſaiah. 
2. Innocently; ; without guilt, 


Tranquillitie 

So pare ly fate there; that waves great, nor ſmall, 

eyer riſe to any height at all. Chapman. 
The being able to raiſe an army, and conducting 
It to fight againſt the king, was purely due to him, 
and the effect of his power. Clarendon. 
Upan the particular obſervations on the metal- 
lick and mineral bodies, I have not founded any 
thing but what purely and immediately concerns 
the natural hiſtory of thoſe bodies. Woodward. 
I converſe in full freedom with men of both 
parties; and if not in equal number, it is purely 
accidental, as having made acquaintance more under 
one miniftry than another. Scoift. 


Pu EN ESS. 2. /. from pure.] 


1. Clearneſs; freedom from extraneous 


or foul admirtures. | 


They came to the river fide, which of all the 


rivers of Greece had the prize for excellent 
and ſweetneſs, in ſo much as the very bathing in 
It was accounted exceeding healthful. Sidney. 
No circumſtances are like to contribute more to 


ureneſs 


the advancement of learning, than exact temper- 


ance, great pureneſs of air, equality of climate, and 
long tranquillity of government. Temple. 
2, Simplicity; exemption from. compoſi- 
tion. 
An eſſence eternal and ſpiritual, 
pureneſi and ſimplicity. | 
My love was ſuch, 
It could, though he ſupply'd no fuel, burn ; ; 
Rich in "itſelf, like elemental fire, 
Whoſe purenefs does no aliment require, 
3. Innocence; freedom from guilt. 
May we evermore ſerve thee in holineſs and 
pureneſs of living. Common Prayer. 
Freedom from vitious modes of ſpeech. 
In all this goed propriety of words, and fureneſs 
of phraſes | in Terence, you muſt not follow him 
always in placing of them. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 


Pu'rFiLE, a. J. | pourfilee, Fr. J, A ſort 
of ancient trimming for women's gowns, 
made of tinſel ws thread; called alſo 
bobbin work. Bailey. 


of abſolute 
Raleigh. 


Dryden. 


To PU RFLE. v. 4. | peurfiler, Fr. pro- 


filare, Italian. ] 


To decorate with a 


wrought or flowered border; to border 


with embroidery ; to embroider. 


A goodly lady clad in ſcarlet red, 
Pur _ with gold and pearl of feb aſſay. Spenſer, 
mrold tuffs, flow'rs purfled blue and white, 
Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
Ruckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. 


: : Shakeſpeare. | 
Iris there with humid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 490 0 
Than her pwrfled ſcarff can ſhew. Milton. 


5 , 


1 


— 


pur, 
1. The act of cleanſing or parifiog from 


2. To clear from i impurities: with 7. 


14+ To clear from imputation of guilt. 
E, 0 


himſelf of ſome accuſation. 


WA 


Their hoods and ſleeves the ſame, and purfled o'er 


PurRGa"TION; . 


{. [ Purgation, French 
gatio, Latin. ] 


| 
vitious mixtures. 45 
We do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation finiſhed, before | 
- of * air beg Burnet. 
he act of n the body by 
"And evacuation. 
Let the phyfician appl ' himſelf more to purga- 
tion than to alteration, -the offence is in 
quantity. : | Bacon. 
3. The act ef clearing from d 
of guilt. 
If any man doubt, let him put me to my purga- 
tion. Shakeſpeare. | 
Proceed in juſtice, which ſhall have due courſe, 
Even to the guilt or the purgation. Shakeſpeare. 
Pu"RGATIVE. adj, 2 purgatif, French; 
purgativus, Lat.] athartick ; havifip 8 


the Yor to cauſe evacuations down- 
war 
Purging medicines have their ative virtue 


in a fine ſpirit, they endure not boiling without | 
loſs of virtue. Bacon. 


All that is fill'd, and all that which doth fill 
All the round world, to man is but a pill; 
In all it works not, but it is in all 
Poiſonous, or purgative, or cordial. Donne. 
Lenient ey” evacuate the humours, Wiſem. 
Pu"RGATORY. ». /. [purgatoire, French; 
purgatorium, Latin, 0 A place in Which 
ſouls are ſuppoſed by the papiſts to be 
urged by fire from carnal impurities, 
fore they are received into heaven. 
Thou thy 4: folk, through pains of purgatory;3 
Doſt bear unto thy bliſs. Spenſer s Hymn on Love. 
In this age, there may be as great inſtances 
produced of real charity as when men thought to 
get ſouls out of purgatory. Stilling fleets 
To PURGE. v. a. [ oe”. Fr. purgo, 
Latin. ] 


1. To cleanſe; to clear. 

It will be like that labour of Hercules, in purging 
the ſtable of Augeas, to ſeparate from ſuperſtitious 
obſervations any thing that is clean and pure na- 
tural. Bacon. 


| 


To the Engliſh court aſſemble now 
From ev'ry region apes of idleneſs ; 
Now neighbour confines purge you of your ſcum. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Air ventilates and cools the mines, and purges 
and frees them from mineral exhalations. Woodw. 
. To clear from guilt : with from. 
Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th' olden time 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gen / ral weal. Shakeſp. 
My ſoul is purg'd from grudging hate; 
And with my hand I ſeal my true heart's love. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The blood of Chriſt ſhall purge our conicience 
from dead works to ſerve God. „ ix. 14. 
Syphax, we'll join our cares to purge away 
Our country's crimes, and clear her reputation. 
> Addiſon. 


He, I accu 
Intends t' appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himſelf with words. Shake 5 
Marquis Dorſet was haſting towards 


Goriolanut. 
im, to AN. 
Bacon $ Henry V 
5. To ſweep or put away impurities. 
I will purge out from among you the rebels. 
Ezekiel, xx. 38. 
Simplicity and- integrity in the inward parts, | 


W ky * 


W | (may parge ont every ede 1 


With diamonds. ryden. 
Pu'RFLE, J nf. [ pourfilie, Fr, from | 
 Pu"rPFLEW. A vgs A border of 

embroidery. it 


— 


| 
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Fay 


6. To evacuate'the body by foot? 


Sir Philip Cal 11 ohn Drakes, the 
ſhoemaker of N of the proud humour. 
Camden Remigins. 


The freq uent and wiſe uſe of emaciating diets, . - 


and of purging bs pgs om nar ct: * ag 
f tion of li Bacon. 
If he was not cured, be purged him with alt - 


water. 

7. To clarify; to defecate. 

To PURGE. v. 2 

t. To grow 7 by clariſication. 

2. To have frequent ſtools. 

PURGE. x. /. [from the verb.] A "VA 
tick medicine; a medicine that | eva- 
cuates the body by ſtool. "nn 

Meet we the med'cine of the fickly weal, 
And with him pour we in our mea s purge 
Each drop of us. Shakeſpeare, 
Pills not laxatives I like 
Of theſe his gain the ſharp p e makes, . 
And often gives a parge, eldom takes. Dyd. 
He was no great fr — to purging and cliſters; 
he was for mixing aloes with all purgrs. Arbutbnot. 
Pu RER. . . [from purge.] 
1. One who clears away any thing noxious. 
This ſhall make 
Our an o rpoſe neceſſary, and not envious; 
all be called purgers, not murtherers. Shak, 

2. * cathartick. 

It is of good uſe in phyſick, if you can retain the 
purging virtue, and take away the unpleaſant taſte 
of the Purger. Bacon. 


Arbutbnos. 


Posi- TION. 1. J. [purification Fr. 


 purificatio, Latin,] 
1. The act of making pure; aQt of 
cleanſing from extraneous mixture. | 

I diſcerned a conſiderable difference in the opera- 
tions of ſeveral kinds of ſaltpetre, even after 1. 
fication, le. 

2. The act of cleanſing from guilt or rel. 
lution. 

The ſacraments, in their own nature, are juſt 
ſuch as they ſeem, water, and bread, and wine; 
but becauſe they are made ſigns of a ſecret myſtery, 
and water is the fymbol of purification of the ſoul 
from fin, and bread and wine, of Chriſt's body 
and blood ; therefore the ſymbols receive the names 
of what they ſign. Taylor. 

3. Arite performed by the Hebrews after 


childbearing. 

Pu'RIFICATIVE. A adj. [from purify.] 

po- RIFICATORY, 1 Faving power or 
tendency to make pure. 


Pu'r1FIER. 2. / [from puri). Cleanſer; 
refiner. 
He ſhall m arveficer and purifier of ſilver. | 
Malachi, iii. Jo 
Te PuRIFY, v. a. [puri French; 
purifico, Lat.] E f p : 
1. To make pure. 


2, To free from any extraneous admix- 
ture. 
If any bad blood ſhould be left in the kingdom, 
an honourable foreign war will vent or purify it. 
Bacon's Hen 2 
The maſs of the air was many thouſa 
greater than 'the water, and would in pro — 
require a greater time to be 22 | urnet. 
By chace our long-liv'd fathers earn d their food, 
Toil ftrung the nerves, and peed * blood. Dry. 
3. To make clear. 
It ran upon fo fine and delicate a bend, as one 
could not judge, whether the river did more 
. waſh the gravel, or the gravel did purify the river. 


„ 


He 


4. To free from guilt or corruption. 
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© "Fie'gayehimfdf for us, that he might redeem us 4 


from all iniquity, and purify unto himſelf a peculiar 
"If God gives grace, knowledge will not ſtay lontz 

| behind; fince it is the ſame ſpirit and principle 
" that, purifies the heart, and clarifies ' the under- 
ſtanding, 4 * er wan 
This makes  Ouranius exceeding ſtudious of 
chriſtian perfection, ſearching after every grace and 
holy temper, purifying his heart all manger of 
ways, fearful of every error and defect in his 75 

by **}þ » . , E AW. 
5. To free from pollution, as by luſtra- 
There were 
the manner of the pur 


i 
6. To clear from b 


ieties. N ; 
He ſaw the French tongue abundantly purified. 
, | Spratt. 
e Pu'Ktrr. v. n. To grow pure. 


We do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation of theſe two 


liquors wholly finiſhed, before the purgation of 
the air began, though let. them begin to purify 
at the ſame time. Burnet. 
Pu'kxisr. #. J. | pur iſte, Fr.] One ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly nice in the uſe of words. 5 
Pu'riTAN. . J. [from pure. ] A ſectary 
pretending to eminent purity of reli- 
On, F 

The ſchiſm which the papiſts on the one hand, 

and the ſuperſtition which the puritans on the 
-other, lay to our charge, are very juſtly chargeable 
upon themſelves. Sander ſon. 


% 


PuxrxITa"nical. adj, [from puritan.] | 


Relating to puritans. | 

Such guides ſet over the ſeveral congregations 
will mifteach them, by inſtilling. into them puri- 
tanical and ſuperſtitious principles, that they may 
the more ſecurely exerciſe their preſbyterian ty- 
ranny. Walton. 


Pw RITAN ISM. . from puritan.] The | 


notions of a puritan. 

A ſerious — 0 wo. 
grounds, as well ef popery as puritaniſm, according 
to that meaſure of underſtanding God hath afforded. 


me. g n | Walton. 
Pu"rITY. . J. [ purite, French; puritas, 
Latin. ] 9 45 


1. Cleanneſs; freedom from foulneſs or 
gc" Ef | 
Is it the purity of a linen veſture, which ſome 
ſo fear would defile the purity of the prieſt? 
* Her urn 
Pours ſtreams ſelect, and purity of waters. Prior. 
The inſpired air does likewiſe often communi- 
cate to the lungs unwholeſome vapours, and many 


hurtful effluvia, which, mingling with the blood, 


corrupt its purity» Blackmore. 
From the body's purity, the mind 
Receives a ſecret aid. T bomſon's Summers 


2. Freedom from guilt ; innocence, 


Death ſets us ſafely on ſhore in our long- expected 
Canaan, where there are no temptations, no danger | 


of falling, but eternal prrity and immortal joys 


lecure our innocence and happineſs for ever. Wake. | 


Every thing about her reſembles the purity of her- 
ſoul, and ſhe is always clean without, becauſe ſhe 
is always pure Within. Ls. 

3. Chaſtity; freedom from contamination 
of ſexes,” , | 
Could 1 come to her with any detection in my 

hand, 1 could drive her then from the ward of her 
Purity, her reputation, and her marriage vow, Sha. 


Puri... #. . [This is juſtly ſuppoſed by 


Min ſbeau to be contracted from purfe.] 
1. An embroidered and puckered border. 
Himſelf came in next after a triumphant chariot 
made of carnation velvet, eariched with pur and 
14 . * | 4 1 Sidney. 
Vor. II. b 


Titus, li. 1 


South's Sermons. | 


Met an water Po of ſtone, after 
't | Tas Jens, Jobs. | 
iſms or 1mpro- | 


I by R 
25 . #. + 

x" "A A o * 

P 2 R 
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' Phi Jogging ef pinks is like 


13 
| 


2. [I 

| 4 medicated malt liquor, in which 
wormwood and aromaticks are infuſed. 
To Puri. v. n. [Of this word it is doubt- 
ful what is the primitive ſignification ; 
if it is referred originally to the appear- 
ance of a quick ſtteam, which is always 


from pur, a pucker, or fringe ; but if, as 
the uſe of authors ſeems to ſhow, it re- 
lates to the ſound, it muſt be derived 
from porla, Swediſh, to murmur, accord- 
ing to Mr. I 
with a gentle noiſe, 


other ſounds ; as the wind, the purling of water, 
and humming of bees. Bacon. 
' Inftruments that have returns, as trumpets ; or 


recorder or flute, that have none of theſe inequali- 
ties, give a clear ſound. _ Bacon. 
All fiſh from ſea or ſhore, 
Freſhet, or purling brook, or ſhell or fin. Milton 
> My flow'ry theme, 
A painted miſtreſs, or a purling ſtream. Pope 
"Around th' adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock. Thomſon. 
To PurL: v. a. To decorate with fringe 
or embroidery. * 


bo 2 1 


| curl'd, 
Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and puri d? 
' 


unpartial examination of the | 


Pu RLi BV. 3. / The 
| borders of a foreſt; border; incloſure ; 
In the purlieus of this foreſt ftands 114 

A ſheepcote, fenc'd about with olive trees. Shak. 
Such civil matters fall within the purlieus of reli- 
Sion. , 
| To underſtand all the purlieus of this place, and 
to illuſtrate this ſubject, I muſt venture myſelf 
into the haunts of beauty and gallantry. Specrator. 

He. may be left to rot among thieves in ſome 
ſtinking jail, merely for miſtaking the purlieus of 


law. Swift. 
A party next of glitt'ring dames, 8 
Thrown round the purlieus of St. James, 
Came early out. | © _ Swift. 


Pu'rLins: =. J. In architecture, thoſe 


pieces of timber that lie acroſs the raf- 
ters on the inſide, to keep them from 


length. 


ſinking in the middle of their 
| Bailey. 


doubtful etymology. Skinner deduces 
it from pour and /ozn, Fr. Mr. Lye from 
punlloupnan, Saxon, to lie hid.] To 
ſteal ; to take by theft. 
He, that brave ſteed there finding ready dight, 
Purloin'd both ſteed and ſpear, and ran away full 
light. Spenſer. 
The Arimaſpian by ſtealth 
Had, from his wakeful cuſtody, purloin d 
The guarded gold. % 
They not content like felons to purloin, 
| Add treaſon to it, and debaſe the coin. 
Some writers make all ladies purloin'd, 
And knights purſuing like a whirlwind. Hudibras. 
| When did the mule from Fletcher ſcenes purloin, 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doſt transfuſe to thine ? 
Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer 
ſells your hogwaſh. 'Arbuthnet*s Hiſt. of Jobn Bull. 
Prometheus once this chain purloin'd, 
Diſſolv'd, and into money coin'd, 


"% 
: 


Milton. 


Lye.) To murmur; to flow 


flexions, as cornets; or are drawn up, and put |, 
from, as ſacbuts,. have a puriing ſound ; but the | 


Denbam. 


the Inequality of, Pufto ix ER. . 


| 


oak leaves; but they ſeldom have any ſinall puri. 
| (SS IPC EY ; e acone | 
know not whence derived.]: A kind | 


Aimpled on the ſurface, it may come || 


* 


Tones are not ſo apt to procure ſleep, as ſome | 


When was old Sherewood's head more quaintly 


Ben Jenſon. 
rounds on the 


L* Eftrange. | 


To PURLO'IN. v. 4. [This word is of 


| 


— 


| 


To 


FUR 

| F. [from purlein]. A 
thief; one that ſteals clandeſtinely. 

It may ſeem hard, to ſee publick purloineri ſic 


upon the lives of the little ones, that go to the 
gallows. | L' Eftrange. 


PularaATY. . % [pour ahd parti, Fr.] 
[ 


Share; part in diviſion. 

Each of the coparceners had an entire county 
allotted for her fwrparty. Davies on Irelarid. 
PURPLE. adj. [ pourpre, French; ur- 
pureus, Latin. ] | 


Red tinctured with blue. It was among 
the ancients conſidered as the nobleſt, 
and as the regal colour; whether their 
purple was the ſame with ours, is not 
tully known. | 
I be poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the fails, and ſo perfumed, that ; 
Ihe winds were love-ſick with em. Shakeſpeare. 

You violets, that firſt appear, , LIT 

By your pure purple mantles known 

What are you when the roſe is blown? Wotan. 

A ſmall oval plate, cut off -a flinty pebble, and 

poliſhed, is prettily variegated with a pale grey, 

blue, yellow, and purple. Woodward. 
2. In poetry, red. | | 
: I view a field of blood, 
And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. 
55 | Their mangled limbs 
Craſhing at once, death dyes the purple ſeas 
With gore, | + bomſon's Summer. 
Pu'xPLE. v. 4. [ purpuro, Lat.] To 
make red; to colour with purple. 

Whilſt your purpled hands do reek and ſmoak, 
Fulfil your pleaſure. ' Shakeſpeare s Fuliues Ceſar. 

Cruel and ſuddain, haft thou fince | 

Purpled thy nail in blood of innocenc Donne. 

) Not alone, while thou 


Dryden. 


Viſi my ſlumbers nightly ; or when morn 
Purples the Eaſt. Milton's Partdiſe Loft. 


Throw hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes, 
That on the green turf ſuck the honied ſhow'rs, 
And purple al the ground with vernal flow'rs. Milt. 

Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, 

And purpled o'er the ſky with bluſhing light. Dry. 

Not with more glories in th' ethereal plain, 


The ſun firſt riſes o'er the purpled main. Pope. 
Reclining ſoft in bliſsful bow'rs, 
Purpled ſweet with ſpringing flow'rs, Fenton. 


Pu'rPLE. 2. / The 
purple dreſs. 
O'er his lucid arms 
A veſt of military purple flowed 
Livelier than Melibœan, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton. 
May be it has been ſometimes thought harſh in 
thoſe who were born in purple to look into abuſes 
with a ſtricter eye than their predeceſſors ; but 
elected kings are preſumed to come upon tbe foot 
of reformation. | Davenant. 
Pu'sPLES. 2. /. [without a fingular.] 
Spots of a livid red, which break out 
in malignant fevers; a purple fever, 
Pu'RPLISH. adj. [from — 4 Some- 
what purple. © 
I could change the colour, and make it purpli 


Bo 
Pu'sPORT. #. J. ¶ pourporte, Fr.] D - 
ſign ; tendenty of a writing or diſcourſe. 
That Plato intended nothing leis, is evident from 
the whole ſcope and pur port of that dialogue. Norris. 
To Pu'ReoRT. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To intend 3 to tend to ſhow. 
There was an article againſt the reception of the 
rebels, purporting, that if any ſuch rebel ſhould be 
required of the prince confederate, that the prince 
confederate ſhould command him to avoid the 
country, _ 5 , Bacon's Henry VII. 
They in moſt grave and ſolemn wiſe unfolded 
Matter, which little purported, but words N 


purple colour; a 


les 


R We. 


= 


Rank'd in right learned phraſe, 
3 


PU RPOSXK. 
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PUR 
PURPOSE. wr leren French; pro- 


1 71 um, Latin: ] Th 
— 45 n. | 


Abel — the freer courſe. 
Change this purpofs 
Which being ſo horrible, ſo bloody, muſt 
Lead an to ſome foul iſſue. Shakeſpeare 
He with troops of horſemen beſet the padages 
of purpoſe, that when the army ſhould fer forward, 
he might in the ſtreights, fit for his purpoſe, fet 
- upon em. Nrolles. 
And I perſuade me God hath not 7 
. His ſtrength again to grow, were not his pur 
To uſe him — yet. Milton i ele 
That kind of certainty which doth not admit of 
any doubt, may ſerve us as well to all intents and 
Purpoſes, as that which is infallible, Wilkins. 
St. Auſtin hath laid down a rule to this very 
Burnet. 


* who are defirous of a name in painting, 


ſhould read and make obſeryations of fuch things | 


as they find for their purpoſe» D#yden's Dufreſnoy. 


He travelled the world, on purpoſe to converſe | 


with the moſt learned Ben: Guardian. 
The common materials, which the ancients made 
their ſhips of, were the ornus or wild aſh; the fir 
was likewiſe uſed for this pur pa iſe. Arbuthnet. 
I do this, on purpeſe to give you a more ſenſible 
impreſſion of the imperfection of your N 
atts. 
Where men err againſt this method, it is uſually 
on purpoſe, and to ſhew their learning · Swift. 


2. Effect; conſequence; the end deſired. 


To ſmall purpoſe had the council of Jeruſalem | 
been aſſembled, if once their determination being 


ſet down, men might afterwards have defended their 
former opinions. | Hooker. 

The ground will be like a wood, which keepeth 
out the fun, and ſo continueth the wet, whereby 
it will never graze to purpoſe that year. Bacon. 

Their deſign is a war, whenever they can open 
it with a proſpect of ſucceeding to purpoſe. Temple. 


Such firſt principles will ſerve us to very little | 


purpoſe, and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, 
as without them, if they may, by any human 
power, ſuch as is the will of our teachers, or opi- 
nions of our companions, be altered or loſt in us. 


Locke. 
Hie that would reliſh, ſucceſs to pur; ofe, ſhould 
keep his paſſion cool, and his expectation low. 


Collier on Deſire. 
What the Romans have done is not wosth no- 
tice, having had little occafion to make uſe of this 
art, and what they have of it to purpoſe being bor- 
rowed from Ariftotle. 
. Inſtance ; example. 
*Tis common for double-dealers to be taken in 
their own ſnares, as for the purpoſe in the matter of 
power. L* Eftrange. 
To Po ROSE. v. a. [f:om the noun.] 
To intend; to defign ; to reſolve, 
What David did purpoſe, it was the pleaſure of 
God that Solomon his ſon ſhould perform. Hooker. 
It is a purpos d thing, and grows by plot, 
To curb the nobility. 
The whole included rate his purpos'd prey. - 
Milton, 
| Oaths were not purpos'd more than aw, 
To keep the good and juſt in awe, 8 
But to confine the bad and ſinful, 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold. Hudibras. 


To PURPOSE. v. 2. To have an inten- 
tion; to have a deſign. 
] am purpefed, that my mouth ſhall not tranſ- 
greſs. Pſalm xvli. 
Tbis is che purpoſe that is purpoſed upon the 
whole earth. Haiah. 
Paul p7pc/cd in the ſpirit to go to Jeruſalem. 
Atts, XiX. 21. 
The chriſtian captains, prrpofing ta retire home, 
placed on each ſide of the army tour ranks of wag- 
Bans. Naullis. 


Shakeſp. King Lear | 


Baker. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuss 


2 » 
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PUR! 
Doubling my'crime, I promiſe and deceive, | 


Py'xyoskLY. adv, [from purpoſe. ty: 
| deſign; by intention. | 

Being, the inſtrument which- God ry purp 
framed, thereby to work the knowledge of 2 
tion in the hearts of men, what goal; is. there 


apt mean ? Watte I 
I have purpoſely avolded to ſpeale: any (thing 
concerning the treatment dye to ſuch 7 
on. 
In 893 this difourls I pu 
all offenfive and diſpleaſing truths. 
The vulgar thus through imitation err, 
As oft the learn'd by being ſingular ; 
\ So. much they ſcorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purpoſely go wrong. Pope. 
PV KRISE. x. J. | pourprts, old French ; 
purpriſum, law Latin] A cloſe or in- 
cloſure ;. as alſo the whole compaſs of a 
manour. 
The place of juſtice is hallowed ; and therefore 
not only the bench but the foot-pace and Pons, 1 
and Purpriſe ought to be preſerved without corrup- 
tion. Bacon s Eſſays. 


Purs. x. /. [alauda marina.) A ſea lark. 
Ainſworth. 

To PURR, b. 4. 
or leopard in pleaſure. 


PURSE. . , [bourſe, Fr. * Welſh.] 


tained. 
She bears the purſe too; ſhe is a region in Guiana, 


Shall the ſon of England prove a thie 
And take purſes ? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
He ſent certain of the chief priſoners, richly ap- 
parelled, with their purſes full of money, into the 
City. Knolles. 


of the ſame value. 


To Puss k. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To put into a purſe; 
I am ſpell-caught by Philidel, 
And purs'd within a net. 
I pursd it u 
Til now that 
I find it true. 


2. To contract as a purſe, 


Dryden. 

2 little reck ning made, 
extremity compell'd, | 

4 


And did'ſt contract and purſe thy brow Mas 
As if thou then had'| ſhut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


po- RSEN ET. 2. /. | purſe and net.] A 
net of which the mouth is drawn toge- 
ther by a ſtring. 


Conies are taken by purſenets in their burrows. 
Mortimer. 


Puffed up with money. 


maſter of a ſhip. 
Puls IN Ess. g n. /. [from purſy. 
Pu RSIvENESS. 1 Shortneſs of breath. 
Pu'RSLAIN. 2. J. ¶ portulaca, Latin. ] A 


| plant. 


The medicaments, proper to diminiſhthe milk, 
are lettice, purſlain and endive. Wijeman's Srpery. 


PURSLAIN-TREE, 2. /. 
and tree; halimus, Latin, ] A ſhrub 
proper to hedge with. 

PurSU ABLE. ad}. [from purſue.) What 
may be purſued. 


ſecution ; proceſs. 


Punks ANT, 44%. [from purſue. ] Done 


PursuanCe. x. /. [from purſue.] Pro- | 


Purpoſe to lay, whilſt ſwearing to forgive Pricr. | 


BY 


{4 wherefore it ſhould not be acknowledged A moſt | 
Hooker. | 


rrpoſely declined i 
une. | | 


To murmur as a cat] 


| 


A ſmall bag in which money is con- | 


all gold and 3.443, Shak. Merry Wives c 4 Windſor» 


I will give him the thouſand pieces, and, to | 
his great ſurpriſe, preſent bim with another purſe | 
Add, | 


iſen. 5 


Thou cried'ſt, | 


— —— 
— 


Pu'xsEROUD. adj, | purſe and Proud. | 
Pu'ss8R. =. /. [from purſe.] The pay- | 


from parſlain | 


Mi 2 * 


PUR 
1; in, conſequence br probte of any 


thing. 

Te PURSUE. v. a. U pourſucure, Fr. 
1. To'chafe3 Teton in hoſtility. - 

| eee ee eee 


| Pur ſeing at that flies, and ing what _ 
bak 
When ee heard that Kis brother a then 
"captive, he armed his trained ſervants, and pur 


ſued. n XIV. 14. 
| To thy ſpeed add 44 nan a} 
n 1 re 
Thy liage ring b Milton. 


2. To proſecute; to continue. 
As righteouſneſs tendeth to life ; ſo he that pur- 
_ fueth evil, eee ic to his own death. Prowerbro 
Intatiate wt on, ref bas u Att 
Vain war with heaven." 8 Aber. 
I will purſue + Gn | 
This-ancient-ſtory, gc vn falſe or true. Dryden. 
When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they 
ſtop at the confines of body, as if ſpace were there 
at an end, Locke. 
To imitate; to follow as an example. 
The fame of ancient matrons you purſues, © 
"22 nd ſtand a blameleſs pattern to the news 1 
4. To endeavour to attain. 


Let us not then purſue 

A . vallalage. a, | Inken 
We happineſs purſue; we from 

Yet the — yet the flight 3 is pins Pro. 
What nature has deny'd fools will Purſue, | 

As apes are ever walking upon two. Weng. 

'To Pursv't. v. . To go on; to pro- 
ceed. A galliciſm. 

I have, purſues Carneades, , wondered *chymiſts 
ſhould not conſider. les 

PursV'er, 2. /. [from ſunſue. 1 "Ong | 
who follows in hoſtility. 

+ Fled with the reſt, 
And falling from a hill, he was ſo bruis' oh * 
That the purſuers took. him.  Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

His ſwift purſuers from heav'n's gates diſcern 
Th — and deſcending tread us down 
Thus drooping. Milton's Paradiſe Laft. 

Like a deelining ſtateſman left forlorn 4 
To his friends pity and purſuers ſcorni'* '© Denbay. 

Punks vir. 2. /. | pougſuite, French. I 

1. The act of following with hoſtile in- 

tention. 

Arm, warriors, arm for fight | the foe at hand, 
Whom fled we thought, will ſave us long prerſuir. 

Milian. 


2. Endeavour to attain. 
This means they long propos'd, but little gain'd, 
Vet after much purſuit, at length obrain'd; Dryden. 
Its honours and vanities are continually paſſing 
before him, and inviting his purſvit. Rogers. 
He has annexed a fecret pleaſure to the idea of 
any thing that is new or uncommon, that he might 
encourage us in the 7 5 — after knowledge, and 
engage us to ſearch into wonders of his creation. 
 Addiſone 
The vil, free * the determinätion of fuch 
deſires, is left to the gar uit of nearer ſatisfactions, 
and to the removal of thoſe knee it feels in 
its longings after them. Ry 7 
3. Proſecution ; continuance of endea- 
„ da 
He concluded with ſighs and 8 to conjure 
them, that they would no more preſs him to tive 
his conſent to a thing ſo contrary 'to his reafon, the 
execution whereof would break his heart, and that 
they would give over further purſuit of it. Clarendor » 
Pu Rs UIVANT. 2. 15 [pourfurwant, Fr.] 
A ſtate meſſenger; an attendunt on t 
heralds. 
Ho oft do they with golden pinions chats” 
The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant. Spenſer, 
Theſe grey locks, the purſuivants of death, 
Ms the end of Edmund Mortimer. Shakeſpeare 
Send 


17 1 
Ie a ha 


Send out at arms 
To 4 «7 ove vis him bring dank 
Before ſun- tiſing. Shakeſpe 


” . 
5 ful La 


leave the reader to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, 
5 * Ferne, and John Guillim Portiſmouth pur 


uivants of arme, who have diligently laboured in 
Camden 


| Remains. 
The pur; 


, 
| 3 came next; 
And like the heralds each his ſcutcheon bores Dry. 
PU RSV. .adje | poof; French, L or. 
breathed and 
In the fatneſs of theſe pu MN, - 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 5 
- Yet courb and woo for leave to do ood, Slate 
Now breathleſs wrong MWg 
 $hall fir and pant in your great chairs of eaſe - 5 
And purſy infolence ſhall break his wind 
Wien fear and horrid flight»: Shak. Tinos of Atbens 


| 


Goon fat and purſy by retail 
Ol pots of beer and bottled ale. . Hudibras. 
. + By theſe, the Medes 

Perfume their breaths, and cure old purſy men. 
Temple. 

pu- ATEN ANCE. 2. . Eu Fr.] 
The L e of an animal. | 

| the lamb with fire, his head with his legs 
. * the purlenance thereof. Exodus, xii. 9. 
The ſhaft againſt a rib did glance, 

And gall'd him in the purtenance. Hudibras. 
To PURVE'Y.'v. a. pour voir, French, ] 
1. To provide with conveniencies. This 


.. ſenſe is now not in uſe. 
Give no. odds to your foes, but do 7 
"Toni of ſword before that bloody, day. Spenſer. 


His houſe with all convenience was pr, 3 'd, 
reſt he found. ryden. 


2, Lo procure. 

Wat though from ontmoRt land and " piiywrey'd, 

For him each rarer ST up life 

Bleeds not. | Thomſon Summer. 
To PURVE T. v. . To buy in 3 

| . I the praiſe 

_ Yield thee, ſo well this day thou = pu d. 


PurvE YANCE, 7 [from Purvey. 1 
1. Proviſion. _ 
Whence mounting up, they find ; purveyance meet 


Of all that royal princes court became. . 4h? 
2. Procurement of victualss. 
3. An exaction of proyiſions the: the king's 


followers... 
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are's Ricba+d III. | PU RUTENCE. 
For helmets, creſts, mantles, and iſypporters, I Py” RULENCY, 


to Ar and purulent matter of wounds to ſound 


if 
An hoſteſs dowagerr, . 


Spreads leproſy. 


To PUSH. v. a. | pouſſer, French, ] 


þ " 
Z 


Some lands be — changeable gs others 3 as} 


for their lying near, to the borders, or becauſe of 
great and continual Purveyances that are made upon 
them,, Bacon. 
PuRvEs TOR. 2, /. [from purwey-! 
1. One that provides victualss. 
And wing' d purueyors his ſuarp hunger fed 
With, * . of fleſh, and maſlin bread. 
Har le. 
The tor victuallers are much to be 3 71 
"me, as not a _ ug in that behalt. 
41 t Ralaigb. 
2. A procurer; a pimp. dp e Ri 
Theſe women are ſuch-cunning: Wann ! 
"; Mark, where their appetites have once been Preaſed, 
The ſame reſemblance in a younger lover, 
Lies brooding 1 in theit fancies the ſame re 
den. 
07 Ids ſtranger, raviſhed at his good Fortunes | in- 
troduced to ſome imaginary title; for this purweyo 
has ber repreſengatines of ſome of the fineſt ladies. 
| Addiſon. 
ry An officer, who. exacted proviſion for 
the king” s followers. 28 | 
Pu'sview. a. J. ¶ pourven, French J Pro- 
viſo; 5 providin clauſe. G. A de 


Though the petition expreſſes only * and 
felony, yet the . againſt all appeals in 


| 


| | 


„J Wach dhe e e e . 
n ing point, | but ftrike . | 


. A calf will fo manage his head, as though he 


vs 


rliament ; and way then the puter of an bt þ 7 


Is 1 than the 


7 or the petition. . Haie. 

(from. Purulent. ] 

"Generation, of pus or 

W induced 'by 10 iu any 
Conſu are uru n an 

of the viſcera. reel, on Bi. 

18 RULENT. 2%. | purulent, Fr. buru- | 4 


lentur, Latin. zontiſting of pas Er the 
running of wounds. | 
A carcaſe of man is moſt infeftions and odious 


Both fdes 
3. To ST attack. 


Bacon. 


It i is no eaſy thing always to diſcern, whether the | 


ſuſpected matter expectorated by a cough be really 


bo 4 - Bla W. 
” It ſpews a filthy froth: . N | 


Of matter purulent and White, 


. that is, ſuch as comes wha an ulcer. 


nd there corrupting on a wound, 
85 * Seoift's Mi ſcellanies. 
An acrimonous or lent matter, ſtagnating in 
ſome organ, is more eatly depoſited upon the liver 
than any other part. Arbuthnet. 
PUS. n. 
well gets ſore. 


Acrid ſubſtances break the veſſels, a and produte 


an ichor inſtead of laudable re Arbuthnot. 


| 
| 
1. To ſtrike with a thruſt. 
If the ox puſs a man- ſervant, he ſhall be toned. 
: Exodus, XXI. 
2. To force or drive by impalſe. 
The youth puſb away my feet. Jeb, xxx. 12. 


Which happen' d on the ſkin to light, Sofa 1 


V [Latin] The matter of a z. Aſuult; verb 


3. To force not AR a quick 1 but 
by continued violence. 
Shew your mended faiths, 
To puſh deſtruction and pe ſhame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land. Shateſp. 
n thee will we puſb down our enemies. 
hes . Pſalm xliv. 5. 
Waters forcing ways 4 
i had Puſb'd a mountain from his 6 . 
Half ſunk with all his pines. 
This terrible. ſcene which might have proved 
dangerous, if Cornelius 95 not been puſbed out of 
the room. her n bet 
Bos .T o preſs forward. | 
He forewarns his care 
[With rules to puſb his fortune or to bear. Dryden. 
With ſuch impudence did he pub this matter, 
that when he heard the cries of above a million of 
people begging for their bread, he termed it the 
'clamours of faction. Addiſon. | 
Arts and ſciences, in one and the ſame century, | 


; have arrived at great perfection, and no wonder, li 


,age. has a kind of univerſal genius, 


fſince erg 
which inclines thoſe that live in it to ſome parti- 


cular ſtudies, the work then being puſbed on by 

many hands, muſt go forward. 9 5 
5. To urge; to drive. 1 
n Haber the Toul to ſuch actions, as are 

. apt to procure Honour to the actor. Audiſon's Speci. 
. Enforce ;- to drive a concluſion. 


We are, puſ6:d fer an anſwer; and are forced at 
laſt freely to confeſs, that the corruptions of the 


adminiſtration were intoletable s 05 Swift. 
To importune ; .to ieaze. 
„ Pusk. v. un. 


2 e B: 
. 


* Wi 17 


[| 


5 None ſhall dare 


Feen 


Dryden. | 


woyld pufb with hi eee even before they ſhoqt. 


Ray. 
TALL Lambs, though they land ſaw the abe of |, T 
their ſpecies, 0 their e before the 
| © budding: a horn. 


© Addiſon. 


2. To make an effort. TY 


Milton. 


To make a chruſt. 165 I Men, that babe Vendeting thoughts © this ice 


þ 6 ww * Y 
> CF | 
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** 


War fem alleep for nine long years; at le 
to puſh, we try d our ſtyengtu. 
| ' Dry en. 


The king of the South ſhall at bim, and 
the king of og North ſhall ball pub bim. 
; Daniel, xi. 40. 
4. To burt out with violence. 
Pusu. 1 /. [from the verb. 
1. Thruſt; the act of firi ing with a 
pointed inſtrument. 1 5 
Ne might his corſe be harmed 
With dint of ſword or puſb-of pointed ſpear. Seen. 
They, like reſolute men, ſtood in the face of the 
breach, receiving them with deadly ſhot and pub 
. of Alex, in in ſuch furious manner, that the Tur 
began to retire. 
2. An impulſe; force impreſſed. 
Jo great was the puiſſance of his-puſ, . 
That from his ſaddle quite he did him bear. Speeſ. 
1, Jove was not more pleas'd 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this 7 7 ball of earth and ſcas, 
Togive it the firſt „ and ſee it roll | 
Along the vaſt 7 . - Addifor' bee. 


| | Knolles. 


He gave his countenance TY his name, 

To laugh, with gybing boys, and ſtand the pu 
Of every beardleſs vain comparative. Shakeſpeare. 
When. fuch. a reſiſtance is made, theſe bold 
_ talkers will draw in their horns, 'whes „their fierce 


And feeble puſbes. againſt truth are repelled with 


_  puthing and confidence. 


4. A forcible onſet; 2 . 
A ſudden gives them the — 
Ride, ride, Meſlala. Vil Sbakeſpeare. 
Away he goes, makes his | uſb, ſtands the ſhock 
B+" oops and compounds for leaving of a leg be- 
bind him. | IL Eftrangee 
We have beaten the Freach from all their ad- 
a> — poſts, and driven them into their laſt en- 
trenchments: one vigorous puſh, one general aſſault 
will force the enemy to ery out —— Addiſon. 
5. Exigence; trial; extremity. - 
We ll put the matter to the preſent puſb. SBak. 
Tis common to talk of dying for a ; but 
when it comes to che, "tis no more thay talli. 
. L* Eftrange. 
The queſtion we would put, is Hor whether the 
ſacrament of the maſs be as truly propitiatory, as 
thoſe under the law? but, whether it be as truly a 
ſacrifice ? if ſo, then it is a true proper ſacrifice, 
and is not only commemorative * repreſentative, 
as we are told at a pu. e 
6. A ſadden emergence. oy 
There's time etiough for chat: 
Leſt they defire, upon this ; puſhy to 8 | 
Your joys with Uke relation.” Shak. Winter's Tale. 


7. [ Paſtula, Lat.] A pimple; an efflo- 
reſcence; a Wwheal ; an eruption. 
He that was praiſed to his hurt, .ſhould have a 
Fuß riſe upon his noſe ʒ as a bliſter' will riſe upon 
one's tongue, chat tells a lye. Bacoh's Eſſays. 
PU'SRER:; 2% U from puſb.] He who 


uſhes for 


% SING. ach. [from 5b. ] Enterpriſing; 
vigorous. 


4 


17141 


1 


[Pu'saeix. 1. . 1 and pin. A 


child's play, in Which pins are puſhed 
alternately: | 


of wiſdom out of the mouth of a philoſop nh * 
ſerve as well to be Whipt, as boys for , 


.- piſoping when they ſhould be learning L E — 
Pustbranr MITY.' #. f. | pufillanimité, 
French; p#u/llus and animus,  Latin.] 
'Cowardice ; ; meanneſs of ſpirit. 
The property of your excellent ſherris is the 
6 2 of the blood; which, before cold and 
<ttled, left the liver white and pale, the badge of 
pruſillanimity and cowardice. Sbaleſp are. 
6 3 H 2 The 
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ur 


The Chineſe fail where they will; which bench, 

chat their law of keeping out ſtrangers is a lay of 

; pufllanimity and fear. 

It is obvious, to diſtinguiſh between an act of 

i Ae an act of pfllani. 
mity, and an at of great —_— 


Four. 


PUSIELA'NIMOUS. adj. | puſillanime, 

French;  pu//lus and 'animas, Latin. 

. ; narrowminded ; cow- 
Arc 


"ap argument fit for great princes, that neither 
by overmeaſuring their forces, they lofe themſelves | 
in. vain enterprizes; nor, by undervaluing them, 


deſcend to fearful and puſillanimous counſels. Bacon. | 


He 3 2 and was eaſily ruffled 

with every little paſſion within; ſupine, and as 
openly expoſed to any temptation from without. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. . 

— inſane can ther be of '4 weak, 

llanimous temper, than for a man to paſs his 

Table life in oppoſition to his own ſentiments ? | 
Spectator 

PusrLl a" NIMOUSNESS. =. /. [from .- 

lanimous.)] Meanneſs of ſpirit. 

Puss. . /. [I know not whence e 3 

puto, Latin, is a dwarf. Yd 

1. 71 he fondling name of a cat. 

A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his 

an ſuit-to Venus to turn puſe into a woman. | 

TL" Eftranye. 

Let puſs practice what nature teaches. 

1 will permit my ſon to play at apodidraſcinda, 
which can be no other than our puſs in a corner. 
Arbutbnet and Pope. 


„ 


2. The ſportſman” s term for a hare. 1 


Poor honeſt piſs, | | 
It grieves my heart to ſee thee thus; 
But hounds eat ſheep as well as hares. Gay. 


PU'STULE. =. / [ puftule, Fr. puſtula, 
Lat.] A ſmall Fer hk a pimple ; a . 
puſh; an effloreſcencte. | 

The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the 
veſſels, producing hemorrhages, puſtules red, black, 
and. gangrenous. Arbuthnot. 

Pu'srvLovs. adj. | from puſtule.] ag | 
of puſtules ; pimp ly. | 

To Pur. v. a. [Of this word, ſo common | 
in the Engliſh language, it is very 


S 


difficult to find the etymology ; . ing, as more gainful than any o 


to plant, is Daniſh. Junius. ] 
1. To lay or repoſite in any place. 


God. planted a garden, and there be put man. 5 


Geneſis, ii. 8. 

Speak unto him, and put words in his mouth. 
Exodus, iv. 15. 
If a man put in his beaſt, and feed in another | 
man's field; of the beſt of his own ſhall he make 
reſtitution. Exodus, xxii. 5. 
In theſe he put two weights. Milian. 
Feed land with. beaſts and horſes, and after both | 
« put in ſheep. 
2. To place in any ſituation. . 1 
When he had put them all out, he entsrath in. ; ; 
| Marl, v. 40. 
Four ſpeedy cherubims 1 
Put to their mouths the ſounding alchimy. Milton. 


3. To place in any ſtate or condition. 
Before we will lay by our juſt born arms, 
We'll ue thee down, gainſt whom. theſe arms we 
bear, 


rr 


Or add a royal number to the dead. Sbatepere. 
Put me in a ſurety with thee. Fob, xvii. 1 
The-ſtones he put for his pillows. Genel, 1 


He hath put my brethren far from me. Job. | | 
As we were put in truſt with the goſpel, Fe « oy: 
we ſpeak, not as pleaſing men, but God, 1 Theſſ: | 7K 


1 b 


They ſhall ride upon horſes, every one pot in“ 


* 


array like a man to the battle againſt thee. er. | 


acon. | © 


—— 
n "= 


Watts. | : 


8. To apply. E 


' * thine hands unto. 


Mextimer” s Huſbandry. ' 4 


pur. 


Deut. XXII. 

| Danie] ſaid, * put theſe two aſide. Suſan. Vs. 51. 

© This queſtion aſk d puts me in doubt. Milton. 
80 nature prompts; ſo ſoon we go aſtray, 

'When old experience puts us in the way. Dryden. 

Men may put government into what r 

c ke. 

He that has any. doubt of his tenets, received 


without examination, ought to put himſelf wholly || 


into this ſtate of ignorance, and throwing wholly 
by all his former notions, examine them with a 
perfect indifference. * 5 Locke. 


. (hall be bis wil, he may 255 


; 


Declaring” by word or action a ſedate, ſettled 
deſign upon another man's life, Pute him i in a ſtate 
of war with him. : Locle. 
As for the time of putt the rams to the 
ewes, you muſt conſider at w 
will maintain them. Mortimer. 
If without any provocation gentlemen will fall 
upon one, in an affair wherein his intereſt and re- 
putation are embarked, they cannot complain of 
being put into the number of . enemies. 
4. To repoſe. 


— 


- riots? 2 Kings. 
God. was entreated of them, becauſe they put 
their truſt in him. 1 Chronicles, v. 20. 


ſelf into the perſuer's hands. 
6. To expoſe; to apply to any thing. 


A finew cracked ſeldom recovers its former 


ſtrength, or the memory of it leaves à laſting 
caution in the man, not to put the part quickly 
again to robuſt employment. b | 
7. To puſh into action. 
Thank bim who ew me loth to this r revenge. 

0 Milton. 

| When men and, women are mixed and well cho- 
ſen, and put their beſt qualities forward, there may 
be any intercourſe of civility and good will, Med 


Your goodlieſt young men and aſſes he will pur 
them to his work. 1 Samuel, viii. 16. 
No man having put his hand to the plough and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God. Luke. 
Rejoice before the Lord in ll that thou Putte a 7 
'” © Deuteronomy, xii. 18. 
Chymical operations are excellent tools in the 
hands of a natural philoſopher, and are by him 
applicable to many nobler uſes, than they are wont 
to be put to in laboratories. | Bo * | 
The avarice of their relations put them to paint- 
erart. 
'Fhe great difference in the notions of mankind, . 
is from the different Gy PP] their faculties to. 


1 Se an offspring, docile and tractable in 
whatever we put them to. 1 Tatler. 


9. To uſe any action by which the place 


or ſtate of any thing is changed. 
I do but Keep the peace, put up thy ſwords Shak. 
Put up your ſword ; if this young gentle an 
Have done offence, I take the fault oh. me. bak. 
He put his hand unto his neighbour's 8 goods. N 


Whatſoever tannot be digeſted by the ſtomach, is 


"Exodus, xxil. | 


by the ſtomach either put up by vomit, or put 
down to the guts. Bacon. 
It puts a man mn all employment, and, makes, 
a man's. diſcourſes tedious. : Taylor Holy "Livin 
A nimble fencer will put in aithruſt fo nes 


thought it a yard oft, 7 . Digby. 
A man, not having the po: Lg 

cannot * himſelf under abſo]ute arbitrary 

power of another to take. it. Locke... 


,my hearty prayers, th ſe few directions I have 


the firſt occaſion that ſhall make him gut together 


Hle put them into ward three days. Gen. xlii. 17. | 


diſagtee. Locle. 


; 


. Dr den, ; 


Inſtead of making Achats“ IT will ſend it with 1 
att 


re put together, may be truly uſeful to you. Wake. |. 
He will know the, truth of theſe: maxims, upon I 


thoſe ideas, and obſerve a they agree or | 


at time your graſs} 


Pope. | 
How wilt thou put thy truſt on Egypt for cha- | 


. To truſt; to give up: as, he put im- 0 


_ Pig 


that the foil will be in your boſom, when you. | 
ri, bs his c¹¹ Rte, "4 | 


e 


1 


L 


4 


evrT 


When you cannot raw. ready, t 
clock back. Tos * 3 
10. To cauſe; to produce. PIO 
There is 8 variety in men's wat. ; 
and their natural conſtitutions Put ſo wide a a0 
ence between ſome men, that ul would never 
5 be able to maſter. FT 6.4 Locke. 
11. To compriſe; to conſign to writing. 
. e en 1 


12. To add. el 4 2h 
Whatſoever God doeth, nothing can be 
it, nor any thing taken from. it. Ecclus, ii * 
13. To place in a reckoning. 
If we will rightly eſtimate things, we Gal find,, 
that moſt of them are wholly to be_ pur on the 
account of labour. Locle. 
That ſuch a temporary lite, as we now have; is 
better than. no being, is evident by the high value 
we put upon it purſelves. Locke. 


14. To reduce to any ſtate. | 
Marcellus and Flavius, for pulling ſcarfs off 
Cæſar's images, are put to filence, _ Shakeſpeares 
This diſhonours you no more, | 
Than to take in a town. with gentle words, 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune. Shox. | 
And five of you ſhail chaſe an hundred, and an 
hundred of you ſhall pou ten thouſand to flight. 
_ Leviticus, xXxvi. 8. 
With well-dolng; as may ut to ſilence fooliſh. 
men. | i Peter. 
The Turks were in every place put to the worſtʒ 
and lay by heaps ſlain. Xnolles's Hp. « of the Turks. 
This ſcrupulous way would make us deny. our 
ſenſes; for there is ſcarcely any thing but puts our 
reaſon to a ſtand. Collier. 
Some modern authors, obſerving what ſtraits 
they have. been put to to find out water enough for. 
Noah's flood, ſay, Noah's flood was not univerſal, 
but a national inundation. ; Burnet 
We ſee the 'miſerable ſhifts ſome men- are put! | 
to, when that, which. was founded upon, and. 
| ſupported. by idolatry, is become the ſanctuary of 
atheiſm. 4 g 0 Bentley 


15. To oblige ; to urge. 
Thoſe that put their bodies to endure in health, 
map, in moſt ſickneſſes, be cured only with diet 
and tendering, © Bacon. 
The diſcourſe I mentioned was written to a Is 
vate friend, who put me upon that taſk. _ oyle. | 
When the wiſeſt council of men have with the 
greateſt prudence made laws, yet frequent emer . 
- gencies happen which they did. not foreſee, and 
therefore they are pat upon repeals and ſupplements 
of ſuch their laws; but Almighty God, by one 


3 fmple foreſight, foreſaw all events, and could 
veRe» 


therefore fit laws reer Tre to the things he 
made. Hale. 
We are put to prove things, which can hardly 
be made plainer. Tilletf'* 
Where the loſs can be but temporal, every ſmall 
probability of it need not. ut us fo anxiouſly to 
prevent it. SJoath.. 
They ſhould ſeldom be put about doing thoſe. 
things, but when they. have a. mind, Locle. 


16. To incite; to inſtigate; to N 


to urge by influence. 
The great preparation put the King pn the re 
ſolution of having ſuch a body in his way. Clarend. 
Thoſe who have lived wickedly before, muſt 
meet with a great deal more trouble, becauſe they 
are put upon changing the whole courſe of their 
life. Tillotſon. 
This caution will put them vpon conſidering, and: 
teach them the neceſſity of examining more than; 
i they do. * * Locke. 
It need not be any wonder, why I ſhould em- 
\ploy myſelf upon that. ſtudy, or put others urn its 
Ba here 
He replied, with ſome vehemence, wy he 
would undertake to prove trade Would be the rum 
of the Engliſh _—_— 1 "would fain have put him 
upon it. Addiſor. 
This put me upon obſerving the thickaels 0 * 
gigs. 
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22. To unite; to place as an ingredient. 
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gliſe, and confidering whether the dimenfions and 
2 — of the rings may be truly derived fromm 
it by comput ation Wersten. 
Id baniſhes from our thoughts a lively ſenk of 

religion, and puts us pon fo eager a purſuit of 


* 


© 


SY 


the advantages: of life, as to leave us no inclination 65 


to reflect on the great author of them. Acterhury. 
Theſe. wretches put us upon al miſchief, to 


| feed their luſts and extravagances. Swift. 
17. To propoſe ; to ſtate. ü rs. 
A man of Tyre, ſkilful to work in gold and 


| filver, to find out every device which thall be pu 
to him. 2 Chronicles, Its 24+ 
Put it thus—anfold to Staius ſtraight, 
What to Joye's ear thou didſt impart of late: 
He'll ſtare. © 7 - den. 
The queſtion originally put and "diſputed in 
publick ſchools was, whether, under any pretence 
whatſoever, it may be lawful to reſiſt the ſupreme 
magiſtrate? _ EN _ Swift. 
©] only put the qu on, whether, in reaſon, it 
would not have been proper the kingdom ſhould 
have received timely notice? Swift. 
I pur the caſe at the worſt, by ſuppoſing, w 
ſeldom happens, that a courſe of virtue makes us 
miſerable in this life. 
18. To form ; to regulate. 
19. To reach to another. 
Wo unto him that giveth. his neighbour drink, 
that putteſt thy bottle to him, and makeſt him 
| Ns Habakkuk, It. 15 
20. To bring into any ſtate of mind or 
temper. 8 | | 
Solyman, to put the Rhodians out of all ſuſpi- 
cion of invaſion, ſent thoſe ſoldiers he had levied 
into the countries neareſt unto Rhodes far away 


and ſo upon the ſudden to ſet upon them. Knollen. 


His highneſs put him in mind of the promiſe 
be had made the day before, which was ſo ſacred, 
that he hoped he would not violate it. Clarendon. 
To put your ladyſhip in mind of the adyantages 


ou have in all theſe points, would look like a de- | 


n to flatter ous Temple. 
1 | d all hoſpitable laws, 
To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble perſon in a fright. Dryden. 
The leaſt harm that befalls children, puts them 
into eomplaints and bawling. Locke on Education. 


21. To offer ; to advance. 


T am as much aſhamed to put a looſe indigeſted | 


play upon the publick, as I ſhould be to offer braſs 
money in a payment. | Dryden. 
Wherever he puts a flight upon goed works, 

tis as they ſtand diſtin from faith. Atterbury. 


* 


Hie has right to put into his complex idea, 
ſignified by the word gold, thoſe qualities, which 
upon trial he has found united. Locke. 
23. To PuT by. To turn off; to divert. 
Watch and reſiſt the devil; his chief deſigns 
are to hinder thy deſire in good, to put thee 2 from 
thy ſpiritual employment. Taylor. 
A fright hath put by an ague fit, and miti- 
gated a fit of the gout. Grew's Coſmol. 
24. Te Pur by. To thruſt aſide. 


Baſilius, in his old years, marrying a young 
and fair lady, had of her thoſe two daughters fo 
famous in beauty, which put by their young couſin 
from that expectation. LW Sidney. 
Was the crown offer'd him thrice ? 
Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice, 
Every time gentler than other. Shakeſpeares 
Jonathan had died for being ſo, | 
Had not juſt God put by th' unnatural blow. 
When I drove-a thruſt, home as I could, 
To reach his traitor heart, he put it by, 
And.cried, ſpare the ſtripling. | Dryden, 
25. To Pur down. To baffle; to re- 
preſs ; to cruſh. IF 
How the ladies and I have put him dozon ! Shak. 


26. To Pur down, To degrade. 


 Speftator. | 


Cooley. | 


_ Y 
* 
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N The greedy thirſt of royal crown ee e 
- Stirr'd Porrex up to put his brother _ Spenſer. 
The of Egypt put Tehoahaz devs at Jeru- 
n ! 2 Chron, 
27. To Pur down. To bring into diſuſe. 
Sugar bath fe down the uſe of honey, inaſmuch 
- as we have loſt thoſe preparations of honey, which 
| the ancients had. Bacon. 
With copper collars and with brawny backs, 
Quite to put down the faſhion of our blacks. Dry. 


28. To Pur down. To confute. 
Mark now how a plain tale ſhall put you doron, 
| s Shakeſpeare. 


29. To Pur forth. To propoſe. 

Samſon ſaid, I will Kot fe we riddle unto 

you. Judges. 

30. Fo Pur forth. To extend. 

He put forth his hand, and pulled her in- 
| ; Geneſis, viii. 9. 
31. To Pur forth, To emit, as a ſprout- 
ing plant, hoon 
| excellent obſervation of Ariſtotle, why 


ſome plants are of greater age than living creatures, 
for that they yearly put forth new leaves; whereas 


living creatures pur forth, after their period of 
growth, nothing but hair and nails, which are ex- 
| Crements» | Bacon. 
| He faid, let the earth | 
Put forth the verdant graſs, herb yielding feed, 

And fruit-tree yielding fruit. Milton. 
32. J Pur forth. To exert. 

1 put not forth my goodneſs. Milton, 


Ia honowing God, put forth all thy a 
| We ſhould put forth all our ſtrength, and, with. 
out having an eye to his preparations, make the 
greateſt puſh we are able, Addiſon. 
33. 7e Pur in. To interpoſe. | 
Give me leave to put in a word to tell you, that 


2 Collier. 
34. To Pur in. To drive to harbour. 
No ties, 
Halſers, or gables need, nor anchors caff, 


| Chapman. 
35. To Pur in 
erciſe. 
Neither gods nor man will give conſent, 
To put in practice your unjuſt intent. Dryden. 
36. To Pur of. To diveſt; to lay alide. 


one put them of for waſhing. Nebemiab, iv. 23. 
Ambition, like a torrent, ne'er locks back; 
And is a ſwelling, and the laſt affection : 
A high mind can pur off. Ben 
It is the new ſkin or ſheil that putteth off the old; 
ſo we ſee, that it is the young horn that putteth 
off the old; and in birds, the young feathers pur 


new beak. pulting off the old. 
Ye ſhall die perhaps, by putting off 
Human, to put on gods; death to be wiſh'd. Milt. 
| I for his ſake will leave _ | 
Thy. boſom, and this glory next to thee 

Freely put off, and for him laſtly die. Milton. 
ſtage of this world, to put off his mortality, and to 
| deliver up his laſt accounts to God, his memory 
ſhall ſerve him for little elſe, but to terrify him 
with a frightful review of bis paſt life. 

Now the cheerful light her fears diſpell'd, 
She with no winding turns the truth conceal'd, 
But put the woman off, and ſtood reveal'd. Dryden. 

My friend, fancying her to be an old woman 


pulling 0 


his maſk appeared a ſmock- faced 
young fellow. 


Addiſon. 


himſelf into a droll. 
37. To Pur of. To defeat or 


ſome artifice or excuſe. 
* 4 


I am glad you allow us different degrees of worth. . 


Fonſen's Catiline. 


South. 


. 


— 


— 


, 


| Whom ſtormes put in there, are with ſtay embrac't. | 


practice. To uſe; to ex- 


| 


None of us pur off our cloaths, ſaving. that every | 


off the old; and -o birds caſt their beaks, the | 
Bacon. 


When a man ſhall be juſt about. to quit the | Taking bi 
g his 


* 


of pa} LF 2ff his hat to her, when the perſon | 


. 


1 


"__ 


A 

PU r a 
The gains of ordinary trades are honeſty but 
thoſe of bargains are more doubtful, when men 
ſhould wait upon others neceſſity, broke by ſervants 
to draw them on, pur of others cunningly that 
would be better n Bacon. 
I hoped for a demonſtration, but Themiſtius 
hopes to * me of with an harangue. Beyle. 
Some bard words the goat gave, but the fox 
Fut off all with a jeſt. L'Eftrange. 
1 do not intend to be thus put of with an old 
ſong · 3 0 More. 
Do men in good earneſt think that God will be 
put off ſo? or that the law of God will be baffled 
with a lie cloathed in a ſcoff? South. 
This is a very unreaſonable demand, and we might 
put him of with this anſwer, that there are ſeveral 
things which all men in their wits diſbelieve, and 

yet none but madmen will go about to diſprqve. 
| ' Bentley» 
38. To Pur of. To delay; to defer; to 


| _ procraſtinate. 


Let not the work. of to-day be put off till to- 
morrow : for the future is uncertain. L'Eftrange. 
So many accidents may deprive us of our lives, 
that we can never ſay, that he who neglects to 
ſecure his ſalvation to-day, may without danger pur 
it off to to-morrow.. Wale. 
e ſeems generally to prevail, perſuading them 
to a confidence in ſome partial works of obedience, 
or elſe to put off the care of their ſalvation to ſome. 
future opportunities. Rogers. 

39- To Pur ef. To paſs fallaciouſly. 
It is very hard, that Mr, Steele ſhould take ug 
the artificial reports. of his on faction, and then 
put them of upon the world as additional fears of 
a popiſh ſucceſſor. Swift. 
40. Te Pur off. To diſcard, 
Upon theſe taxations, 

The clothiers all put. of 

The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. - Sbaleſp- 


41. To Pur of. To recommend ;: to 
vend or obtrude. | 
The effects which paſs between the ſpirits and: 
the tangible parts, are not at all handled, but put 
off by the names of virtues, natures, actions, and 
paſſions. | Bacon. 
42. To Pur en or upon, Fo impute; to 
charge. | 


43. To Pu r on or upon, To inveſt with, 
zs clothes or covering. 
Strangely viſited people he cures, 
Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, | 
Put on with. holy pray rs. Shakeſpeare's, Macbet 
Give even way unto my rough affairs; 
Put not you on the viſage of. the times, 
And be like Percy to them troubleſome. Shalgp- 


L So ſhall inferior eyes, 


That borrow their behaviour from the great, 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution. Shakeſpeare 
If God be with me, and give me bread to eat, 

and raiment to put. on, then ſhall the Lord be my 

God. | Cen. is, XXVIji. 20. 

22 She has 

Very good ſuits, and very rich; but then. 

She cannot put em on; ſhe knows not how. 

To wear a garment. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 

cap from his head, he ſaid, this cag 

will not hold two heads, and therefore it muſt be 


| fitted to one, and ſo Le it on again. Knolles. 
Avarice puts on canonical habit. 
Decay of Piety. 


Mercury had' a mind to learn what credit he. 
had im the world, 'and- ſo pur on the ſhape of 4 
man. a | L" Eftrange. 

The little ones are taught to be-proud.of their 
cloaths, before they can put them on. — Lockes 


Homer ſays he puts off that air of grandeur which . 
ſo proxerly belongs to his character, and debaſes 
Brome. 


delay with 


44. 7% Pur en. To forward; to pro» 
mote; to incite. | 

| I grow fearful, ' bn 

By what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 

That you protect this courſe, and put it on | 

By your allowance. © Shatefpeare”'s King Lrar. 


o 
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PUT 


et 14 ne er had don't, a LIT 
Zut by our putting: on. Sbaleſpeare's Coriolanut. 
.— Others envy to the ſtate draws, and puts on 
Fox contumelies receiv'd. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
This came handſomely to pur on the peace, be- 
Cauſe it was a fair example of a peace bought. 
ae Baton's Henry VII. 
As danger did approach; her ſpirits roſe, '_ 
l on the king diſmay d her foes. Halifax. 
45, To Pur on or . To impoſe; to 
-, I haye offended ; that which thou pt!f on me, 
J will bear. | ' 2 Kings, xvili. 14. 
He not only undermineth the baſe of religion, 
but puts upon us the remoteſt error from truth. 
* f | | Brown. 
The ſtork found he was put upon, but ſet a 
good face however upon his entertainment. LEA. 
 Fallacies we are apt ta put upon ourſelves, by 
taking words for things. | Locke. 
Why are ſcripture maxims put uben us, without 
taking notice of ſcripture examples which lie croſs 
them Atterbur y. 
46. To Pur on. To aſſume; to take. 
The duke hath put om a religious life, | 
And thrown into negle& the pompous court. Shak. 
" Wiſe men love you, in their own deſpight, 
And, finding in their native wit no eaſe, 
Are forc'd to put your folly on to pleaſe. Dryden. 
There is no quality fo contrary to any nature 
-- which one cannot affect, and put on upon occaſion, 
in order to ſerve an intereſt, Sevift. 
47. To Pur over. To refer. 
For the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o'er to heav'n, and to my mother. 
48. To Pur out. To place at uſury. 
Lord, who ſhall abide in thy tabernacle ? he that 


% 


— 


Shak. 


putteth not out his money to uſury, Pſalm xv. 5+ 
To live retir'd upon his own, 
He call'd his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf, 
He put it aut again. Dryden's Horace. 


Money at uſe, when returned into the hands of 


the owner, uſually lies dead there till he gets a new | 


tenant for it, and can put it out again. Locke. 

An old uſurer, charmed with the pleaſures of a 
country life, in order to make a purchaſe, called in 
all his money; but, in a very few days after, he put 
it out again. Addiſon. 

One hundred pounds only, put out at intereſt at 
ten per cent. doth in ſeventy years encreaſe to above 
one hundred thouſand pounds, Child. 


49. To Pur out. To extinguiſh. 
The Philiſtines put out his eyes. Judges, xvii. 
Whereſoever the wax floated, the flame forſool 
it, till at laſt it ſpread all over, and put the flame 
quite out. Bacon. 
J muſt die 

Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out. Milt. 
In places that abound with mines, when the 
ky ſeemed clear, there would ſuddenly ariſe a cer- 
tain fteam, which they call a damp, to groſs and 
thick, that it would of-entimes put out their candles. 
Boyle. 

This barbarous inſtance of a wild 1 
paſſion, quite put out thoſe little remains of affection 
ſhe ſtill bad for her lord. Addiſon. 


o. To Pur out. To emit, as a plant. 
Trees planted too deep in the ground, for love 
of approach to the ſun, forſake their firſt root, and 
Put out another more towards the top of the earth. 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


51. To Pur out. To extend; to pro- 
trude. | 
When ſhe travailed, the one put out his hand. 
| | Gencfis. 
52. To Pur out. To expel; to drive 
from. 


When they have overthrown him, and the wars | 


are finiſhed, ſhall they themſelves be put out? 
Spenſer » 


| 
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I am, reſolved, that when I am put out of the 
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ſtewardſhip, they may receive me a 2 
Lv 4 " þ * XVI . 
| | The nobility of Cite 5 bur the Tiny of Ar- 


Bon, in favour of King Philip, Baron's Heu VII. 
53. To Pur out.” To make publick. 
You tell us, that you ſhall be forced to leave off 
your modeſty ; you nean that little which is left; 
for it was worn to rags when you pur aut this medal. 
© mous for their beauty or magnificence, Addiſon. 
54. To Pur out. To diſconcert, 
. Putteth a man out of his precepts, and in a new caſe 
there cuſtom leaveth him. , 


55. To Pur 7%. To kill by; to puniſh 


From Ireland am I come, 

To fignify that rebels there are up, 

And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. 

There were no barks to throw the rebels into, 

and ſend them away by ſea, they were put all to the 

ſword. Bacon. 
Such as were taken on either fide, were put to 

the ſword or to the halter. . _ 

| Soon as they had him at their mercy, 

They put him to the cudgel fiercely. 


56. To Pur to. 


S bakeſp. 


Hudibras. 


at ſca, they durſt not put it te a battle at fea, and 
ſet up their reſt wholly upon the land enterprize. 
Bacon. 
It is to be put to queſtion in general, whether 
it be lawful for chriſtian princes to make an inva- 
five war, fimply for the propagation of the faith? 
| Bacon. 
I was not more concern'd in that debate 
Of empire, when our univerſal ſtate 
Was put to hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive ſkies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 


57. To Pur to it, To diſtreſs; to per- 


plex ; to preſs hard. 
What would'ft thou write of me, if thou ſhould' ſt 
| praiſe me ? 
—O gentle lady, do not put me tot, 
For I am nothing if not critical. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abſence; 
He puts trangreſſion tot. Shak. Meaſure for Meaf. 
They have a leader, | 
Tullus Aufidius, that will put you tot. Shakeſp. 


, 


the moon together, and were more put to it how 
to meet with accommodations by the way, than 
how to go thither. Addiſon. 

The figures and letters were ſo mingled, that 
the coiner was hard put to it on what part of the 
money to beſtgw the inſcription. Addiſon. 


I thall be hard put 70 it, to bring myſelf off. 


Addiſon. 
58. 70 Pur to. To aſſiſt with. 


Zelmane would have put te her helping hand, 
but ſhe was taken a quivering. Sidney. 

The carpenters being ſet to work, and every 
one putting to his helping hand, the bridge was 
repaired. Knolles. 


59. To Pur to death. To kill. 


to put to death Edward Plantagenec in the Tower. 
f | Bacon. 

One Bell was put to death at Tyburn, for moving 

a new rebellion. | Hayward. 
Teuta put to death one of the Roman ambaſſa- 
dors; ſhe was obliged, by a ſucceſsful war, which 
the Romans made, to conſent to give up all the fea 
* coalt, Arbuti net. 


60. To Pur fegetber. To accumulate into 
one ſum or maſs. 8 


Put all your other ſubjects together ; they have 
not taken half the pains for your majeſty's ſervice 
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Clarendon. ; 


To refer to; to expoſe. 
Having loſt two of their braveſt commanders 


It was ſpread abroad that the king had a purpoſe 


| 


. 


ö 
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They were actually making parties to go up ro 


| , 


Dryden. 
ont 
curious ſtamps of the ſeveral edifices, moſt fa- 


There is no affectation in paſſion ; for that | 


Bacon. | 


| 


F 


that I have. L'Eſtrange. 
This laſt age has made a greater progreſs, than 
all ages before put taget her. ' , Burnet. | 


| germinate, as plants. 
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I. ill indeed no longer endure it; nor am I yet 
perſuaded to put up in peace what already I have 
_ fooliſhly ſuffered, +) + "RE, * v: =v0Y 
It is,prudence, in many caſes, to pu; up the in- 
_ juries of a weaker enemy, for fear of incurring 
the diſpleaſure. of a ſtronger. L. Eftrange. 


many aſſaults does he put up at our hands, becauſe 
his love is invincible. _\, + South, 
1 — woma no mut Sur up a refuſal, 
and the reproachful name of d. camm T uſed) b 
the Jews of the heathen. n ** Bogle, 
Nor put up blow, but that which laid ,, 
Right worſhipful on ſhoulder-blade. Hydibrzs. 
- For reparation only of ſmall things, Which tan 
not couptervail the evil and hazard of à ſait; but 
ought to exerciſe our patience and forgiveneſs,, and 
43 | een 203 40h hh Cerriecusll. 
Such national injuries are not to be put up, but 
when the offender is below reſentment... Addiſon. 
62. To Pur up. To emit; to cauſe to 


Hartſhorn * ſhaven, or in ſmall pieces, mixed 
with dung, and watered, putteth up muſhrooms. 
Sb; At rt Har. 
63. To Pur up. To expoſe publickly : 
as, theſe goods are put up lo ale. 
64. To Pur up. To ſtart from a cover. 
In town, whilſt I am following one character, 
I am croffed in my way by another, and | 
ſuch a variety of odd creatures in both'ſexes, that 
they foil the ſcent of one another, and puzzle the 
chace. oO * © Mddiſen's Spectamr. 
65. To Pur up. To hoard.” © © 
_ Himſelf never put 
poſed of it by the 


any of the 'rent, but diſ- 
ce of a reverend divine 


to augment the vicar's portion. = Spelhtnn, 
66. To Pur . To hide. 
Why ſo earneſtly ſeek you to put u that letter? 
NS 817 Tar | Shakeſpeare 


67. To Pur wfon. To impoſe; to lay 
upon. "if i | > 
When in ſwiniſh fleep, _ 
What cannot you and I perform upon | 
Th' unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His ſpungy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell? _ . Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
68. To Pur won trial,” To expoſe or 
ſummon to a ſolemn 
mination. . 
Chriſt will bring all to life, and then they ſhall 
be put every one upon his on trial, and receive 
judgment. | -, * * Dockes 
Jack had done more wiſely, to have put himſelf 
vpon the trial of his country, and made his defence 
in form, | Alrbuthnot. 
To Pur. v. 2. a E 
1. To go or move. DE 1 
The wind cannot be perceived; until there be an 
eruption of a great quantity from under the water; 
whereas in the firſt putting up, it cooleth in little 
portions. Bacon. 
„ enn 
An ordinary fleet could not hope to ſucceed 
againſt a place that has always a conſiderable number 
of men of war ready to put to ſeas Addiſen. 
His fury thus appeas'd, he puts to land; 
The ghoſts forſake their ſeats. Y Dryden. 
3. To ſhoot or germinate. , © 
In fibrous roots, the ſap delighteth more in the 
earth, and therefore putreth downward. Bacdn. 
4. To Pur forth. To leave a port. 
Order for ſea is given; 
They have put forth the haven. _ - Shakeſpeare. 
5. Zo Pur forth. To germinate; to 
bud; to ſhoot out, r 
No man is fre, 
But that his negligence, his folly, fear, f 
Amongſt the infinite doings of the world, 
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hee 
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| 


| Sometimes puts forth. Shakeſpeare's Winter's 22 


— 


How many indignities does he paſs by, and how | 


879 


and judicial exa- 


-- 


61. To Pr b. To paſs unrevenged. 
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dees phrreth forth ber green üg. 3. A game at cards. 92 he bein proceeded from ſome acrimony in 
R WY 9 „ I forum; which, falling into this de ie pate 
| Jo | . 13.4. For , Excuſe ; ſhift. .; a | —— 
Tee earth front under” walls where nettlen ur] Ihe fox's pur off is inſtructive towards the go- | ,# . "1, | a amor 
3 wee,” WI y Kring of che] ern 19 en bie fook PuTRE'SCENCE. #./. {from putre/co, L 
. Forth in abundance, without any ity 4 we bob vernment of our lives, provided his fooling be ' | P. co, at. ] 
'nettles; and pet that earth, — ſet - It * 1 = | - made our earneſt. L*Eftrange. | The ſtate of rotting. 275 
r ee eee gale choler 
| dne ad. | an : | it wi 
and downwards, 'put/erb forth in round. Bacon. Pp "yg oftitution on the e 0 5 7 = ſurmount the water, we may confeld in the common 
6. To Pot in. To enter a haven, Fe TANISM. n. /. | putani/me, r.] ! Putreſcence, it may promote elevation. — Brown. 
' "As Homer went, the ſhip put in at Samos, | © manner of living, or trade of a proſti- | Prasser. adj. ¶ purreſcens, Latin.) 
where he continued the whole e. the R One Di.] Growing rotten. 0 
| oo, houſes of great men, with a train of boys . PV TATIVE. ad}. T putatif,, French; from | Aliment; is not only neceffary for repairing the 
7 hs 4 3 To claim „ and puto, Latin.) Suppoſed - reputed. t fluids and folids of an animal, but likewiſe to keep 
7. 40 Für 1 For. 3 | If a wife commits adultery, ſhe ſhall loſe her the fluids from the cent alkaline ſtate, which 
G A h I ſu ſ ' ry, h Pu , 
candidate for. A metaphor, I luppole, | - dower, though the be only a tutarive, and not a | they would acquire by conſtant motion. Arburbnot. 
from putting each man his lot into a | true and teal wife. „e. PU TRID. adj, put ride, Fr. putridus, 
AAC PU TD. aaj. ¶ putidus, Latin.] Mean; | Lat.) Rotten; corrupt. "7 VER 
This is ſo grown a vice, that I kn.] not whe- |þ low; worthleſs. | | The wine to putrid blood converted flows. 
ther it do not Put in for the name of virtue. Locke. | He that follows nature is never out of his way; | aller. 
8. 7% PUT i». To offer a claim | Whereas all imitation is putid and ſervile. L'. Er. 1 a nurſe. feed only, on fleſh, and drink water, 
They ſhall ſtand for ſeed 3 they had gone down | 


| * |  Pu'r1Dness. . / [from putid,) Mean- | ber milk, inftead of turning ſour, will turn putrid 
too, but that a wiſe burgher put in for them. Sha. | 1. m Put; ] , 5 » 


Although aſtrologers may here pat in, and plead rr 5 3 Pitrid fever is that kind of fever, in which the 
the ſecret intluence of this tar, yet Galen, in his] © V TLOG. 1. . a N . humours, or part of them, have fo little circula- 
comment, makes no ſuch conſideration. Brown. Putlags are pieces of timber or ſhort poles, about 


rn . 


| tory motion, that they fall into an inteſtine one, 
If a man ſhould put in to be one of the knights ſeven foot long, to bear the boards they ſtand on and putrefy, which is commonly the. caſe after 
of Malta, he might modeſtly enough prove his fix to work, and to lay bricks and mortar upon. great evacuations, great or exceſſive heat. Quincy 
deſcents againſt a leſs qualified competitor, Collier. wks NE Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. | Pu'TRI1 DNESS. . Pf? [from putrid.] Rot 
9. Ta Pur of... To leave land. | een adj. | from putredo, Lat.] tennefs. | | 
N I I boarded, and commanded to aſcend. | inking; rotten. Nidorous rufus depend on the feetid ſpirituofit 
| My friends and ſoldiers, to put off and lend | A — ub ferment coagulates all humours, | Jon the fetid ſpirituofity 
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| , | > a : of the ferment, and the putridneſs of the meat. 
Way to our ſhip. * Chapman. F as milk with rennet is turned. Fleyer. | 5 Floyer on the Humour. 
nl As A boat 8 % ea boy, 2 PUTREFA'CTION. 2. 7. N. r. Po rrER. 2. % [from pur. } 
Og NTT Alaiſon. utris and facio, Lat.] The ſtate of | | 
10. To Pur over. To fail croſs. | / fac, 1. One wh puts, 


Sir Francis Drake came coaſting * from gr owing rotten 5 the act of making The moſt wretched ſort of people are dreamers 


inordinate, there followeth putrefaction, which ever | That will be damn'd fort. © Shak. Winter's Tale. 
diſſolveth the conſiſtence of the body into much | Py"TTINGSTONE. 2. / | 


} inequality. Bacon. | 
They put to ſea with a fleet of three hundred , g n a 
fail, of which 5 Io the haf. Arbutbner, | gl) able putrefaion is produced by throwing } gates of great houſes, which they call putting flones, 


| n vegetables in a heap in open warm air, and : E 
With freſh proviſion hence our fleet to ſtore, —— rx together, by whi 3 they acq 4 gy for trials of ſtrength. Popes 


He warn d him for his ſafety to provide; 
Not put to fea, but ſafe on ſhore abide. Dryden. 


| R 2M rotten. 8. upon events and putters of caſes. L"Eftranges 
88 2 Oy ns" wy | PutrefaSion is a kind of fermentation, or in- | 2. Pu"TTER on. Inciter 3 inſtigator. 
'F 11. To Pur to fea | To ſet ſail; to begin | teſtine motion of bodies, which tends to the de- My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
= | 0 inen ſtruction of that form of their exiſtence, which is Moſt bitterly on you, as putter on 
= the Sour le... In nor 12. I  faid to be their natural tate. Nuincy. | Of theſe exactions. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
| p It 5 eres _ duke did his = If the ſpirit protrude a little, and that motion be You are abus'd, and by fome putter dn, 
7 8 ome . ny I i0 [64s | 


In ſome parts of Scotland, ſtones are laid at the 


8 


Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſeas , Pope. | putrid ſtercoraceous taſte and odour.  Arbuthner. abr gy bor " 1 1 Minſhew, 
12. To Pur up. To offer one's ſelf a One of theſe knots riſes to ſuppuration, and | rom ouzeo, atin.] fs vzzard. 
candidate, 2 | burſting excludes its putrefact᷑ion. Blackmore. * Who finds the partridge in the pugtock's neſt, 


Upon the deceaſe of a lion, the beaſts met to PuTREFA"CTIVE. adj. [ from putręfacio, be eee . be 3 
cha a king, when ſeveral put up. Fare Tat.] Making retten. 111 on 
13. To PuT up. To advance to; to They make putrefaFive generations, conform- g N t 70 


brin g one's ſelf forward. | able unto ſeminal productions. Brown's Vulg. Err. | Diet min Parcbame 
With this he put ap to my lord, If the bone be corrupted, the putrefactive ſmell V 3 ＋— 4 : 
The courtiers kept their diſtance due, | . will diſcover it. | ſeman's Surgery. | I. A kind of powder on which glaſs is 
He twitch'd his ſleeve. Sevift. | To PU TREFY..-v, a. [ putrifier, French; | ground. | 
14. To Pur up with, To ſuffer without | Futręfacio, Lat.] To make rotten ; to 2 object glaſs of a fourteen foot teleſcope, 
| ich rottenneſs made by an art cer at London, I once mended 
reſentment. corrupt With ro * conſiderably, by grinding it on pitch witl 
14 1 To keep them here N. 8 In. 
15 This is one of thoſe general words, Th 14 but R; * 4 P rn and leaning on it very eaſily in the grinding, leſt 
of which language makes uſe, to ſpare Many il per 4 au rot gy © gy e the putty ſhould ſcratch it, Nexwtcns 
a needleſs multiplicity of expreſſion, by | «115 putrefy 4% oablick good. a [ ace, | 2+ A kind of cement uſed by glaziers. 
applying one ſound in a great number | The ulcer itſclf being putref:d, 1 ſcarified it and | To PUZZLE. v. 4. [for peſle, from 
of ſenſes, ſo that its meaning 15 deter- the parts about, ſo far as I thought neceſſary, per- 7 9%. 8 kinner.] bo | 


! , be | mitting them to bleed freely, and thruſt out the | : SK: | 
een 15 ee ee e mo : E 8 Wiſman. | 1+ Io perplex; to confound; to embar- 

examples much 9 A wound was ſo putrefied, as to endanger the] raſs; to entangle; to gravel; to put 
explanation; this and many other] re. | 


: Temple. | to a ftand do teaze. 
words had occurred leſs frequently had Such a conftitution of the air, as would L N | 


| Vour preſence needs muſt puzzle 3 8 
they had any ſynonymes or been eaſily | purrc/y. raw fleſh, mutt endanger by a mortification, | 1 * is no hacking 3 5 

paraphraſed, yet without ſynonymes or p | COTE . Arbuthnet. | which thou art more puzzled than the Egyptians 

paraphraſe. how can they be explained? To Pu'TREFY. w.n, To rot. Jin their fog. Shakelpearee 

From the ſole of the foot, even unto the head, | Both armies of the enemy would have been puz- 

Pur. 2. 7. { from the verb. ] ; there is no ſoundneſs in it, but wounds and bruiſes, | xled what to have done. Clareaniton. 

1. An action of diſtreſs. | 1 and putreſying ſores. | Tſaiah, i. 6. A very ſhrewd diſputant in thoſe points is dex- 

| The ſtag's was a forc'd put, and a chance rather All imperfect mixture is apt to reſy, and terous in puxxling others, if they be not thorough- 

than a choice. | L' Eftrange. watry ſubſtances are more apt to putrefy than oily. paced ſpeculators in thoſe great theories. lore. 
2. A ruſtick ; a clown. I know not | | Bacm's Natural Hiſtory. I ſhall purpoſely omit the mention of arguments 6 

whence derived. 1 on | 1 ann, though not revive, embalm and er pe dn * — as being not ſo _ a 

| i N 4 CEE 3 telligible, an ercilore more apt to fazzlr an 

| HT OR 4 wy oe > Beſs p 7 The werld, which clſe would putrefy with vice. - than to convincte. ET ITO Wilkins. 

; | mY * d ungen. wt | Donne. He is perpetually fuxled and perplexed amidit 

| his 
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 Pb'zzLE. #. /. [from the verb.] Embar- 


PY*GMY. =. /. [pygmee, Fr. ruh] 
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is own'blunders, and miſtakes the ſenſe of thoſe q 


1. 


he would confute. Addiſon. 


Perfons, who labour under real evils, will not | 


a themſelves with conjectural ones. Clariſſa. 
She ſtrikes each point with native force of mind, 
While fle learning blunders far behind. Young. 
2: To make intricate; to entangle. | 
The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex d with error. Addi/. 


Theſe, as my guide informed me, were men | 


of . ſubtle tempers, and puzzled politicks, who 
would ſupply the place of real wiſdom with cunning 
and avarice. Tatler. 
I did not indeed at firſt imagine there was in it 
ſuch a jargon of ideas, ſuch an inconſiſtency of no- 
tions, ſuch a confuſion of particles, that rather 
puzzle than connect the ſenſe, which in ſome 
places he ſeems to have aimed at, as I found upon 
my nearer peruſal of it. diſons 
To Pu'zzLE. w.#n. To be bewildered in 
one's- on notions ; to be aukward. 
The ſervant is a puzzling fool, that heeds no- 
thing. L' Eftrange. 


raſſment; perplexity. = 
Men in great fortunes are ſtrangers to themſelves, 
and while they are in the puzzle of buſineſs, they 
have no time to tend their health either of body or 
mind. Bacen's Eſjays. 
Pu"zzLER. #. J [from puzzle.) He who 
puzzles, ; | 
Py"carG. n./. A bird. Ainfworth. 
Py OMAN. adj. [from guy. Belong- 
ing to a pygmy. N f | 
"They, leſs than ſmalleſt 2 narrow room, 


Throng numberleſs like that pygmean race 
ilton. 


Beyond the Indian mount. 
A dwarf; one of a nation fabled to be 
only three ſpans high, and after long 
wars to have been deſtroyed by cranes. 


'L DO NF * 


If they deny the preſent 


births in the vegetable kingdom, as they 

| the other; yet ſurely in ſuch a ſuppoſed univerſal 
decay of nature, even mankind itſelf that is now 
nouriſhed, though not produced, by the earth, 


every generation. Bentley. 
PyYLo'Rus. #. /. [re.] The lower 
orifice of the ftomach. _ 
PYRAMID. z. /. [ ppramide, French; 
Tveap, from woe, fre; becauſe fire al- 
ways aſcends in the figure of a cone.] 
A ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a poly- 
gon, and whoſe ſides are plain triangles, 
their ſeveral points meeting in one. 
Harris. 
Know, Sir, that I will not wait pinion'd at your 
maſter's court; rather make my country's high 
my pyramids gibbet, and hang me up in chains, 


ns 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he les | 


In firmamental waters dipt above, 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes | 
And hoods the flames. | Dryden. 
Part of the ore is ſhot into quadrilateral 
PrxAa'miDal. I adj. [from pyramid.] 
PTRAMTDICAL. 1 Having the form of 
a pyramid, 
Of which fort likewiſe are the gems or ſtones, 
that are here ſhot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, 
or into angular columns. Woodward. 


The pyramidical idea of its flame, upon occaſion | 


| 


of the candles, is what is in queſtion. Locke. 


PyRAMIDICALLY. adv. | from pyramidi- 


cal.) In form of a pyramid. 

Olympus is the largeſt, and therefore he makes 
it the baſis upon which Offa ſtands, that being the 
next to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion being 
the leaſt, is placed .above Offa, and. thus they riſe 
fyramidically, Broane's Notes on Odyſſey. 


of larger plants, and confine the earth to as dl | 
in 


muſt have degenerated in ſtature and ſtrength in | 


ramids. | 


oodwward. ö þ 


| PY'nRHONISM. . % 


' „ 2 * 

h 1 oe "I 
Sowa * 4 Ca uo? ** 
Rr 


E : 1 ; wy a 
Prinauis, . 7. A pyramid.. 
The form of a pyramis in flame, which we 
ſiee, is merely by accident, and that the air about, 
dy quenching the ſides of the flame, crutheth it, 
and extenuateth it into that form, for of itſelf ic 
would be round, and therefore ſmoke is in the 
figure of a gyramit reverſed; for the air quenchetli 
the flame, and receiveth the ſmoke. Bacon, 
Pra. 5. J. ra, Latin.] A pile. to be 
burnt. | 2 
When his braye ſon upon the fun'ral pyre 
He ſaw extended, and his beard on fire. 
With tender billet-doux he lights the «. "= 
And breathes three am'rous fighs to raiſe the fire. © 
T9 "ITAL 


Przr'Tes. =. /. [from .] Firellone. 
- Pyrites contains ſulphur, ſometimes arſenick, 
always iron, and ſometimes copper. Woodward. 

PY"ROMANCY. #./. I rugeharrla. ] Divina. 
tion by fire. 38 ty 

Divination was invented by the Perfians, and is 
ſeldom or never taken in a good ſenſe: there are 


| four kinds of divination, hydromancy, pyr . 


aeromancy, geomancy. Aylife. 
PYROTECHNICAL. adj. [ pyrotechnique, 

French ; from pyrotechnicks.] Engaged 
or ſkilful in fireworks. 


| PYROTE'CHNICKS. 3. / [vg and 
ren.] The act of employing fire to 
uſe or pleaſure ; the art of fireworks. 
PYROTECHNY-. #. . | pyrotechnie, Fr.] 
The art of managin > han > 
Great diſcoveries have made by the means 
of pyrotechny and chymiſtry, which in late ages 
- have attained to a greater height than formerly. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
[from Fyrrbo, the 
founder of the ſcepticks.] Scepticiſm; 
univerſal doubt. | 
Py x. . . [ ppxis, Latin.] The boxin 


Any thing little. 


| 


which the Romanilts Keep the hoſt, 


QU A 


Is a conſonant borrowed from the | 


() Latin or French, for which, 
though is commonly placed 
in the Saxon alphabet, the Saxons ge- 


nerally uſed cp, cw; as cpellan or cwel- | 


lan, to quell: gu is, in Engliſh, pro- 
nounced as by the Italians and Spa- 
niards cw; as quail, quench; except 
guoit, which is ſpoken, according to 
the manner of the French, coir: the 
name of this letter is cue, from queue, 
French, tail; its form being that of an 
a O with a tail. 


Quas. 2. J. derived, by Skinner, from 


QUA 
gobio, the Latin name.] A ſort of fiſh. 


To QUACE. v. . {quacken, Dutch, to 
cry as a gooſe. ] 


1. To cry like a duck. This word is 


often written quaake, to repreſent the 

ſound better. | 0 

Wild ducks guack where graſshoppers did ſing. 
King. 


2. To chatter boaſtingly; to brag loudly; 


to talk oſtentatiouſly. 

Believe mechanick virtuoſi 
Can raiſe them mountains in Potoſi, 
Seek out for plants with fignatures, 
To guack of univerſal cures. 


Quack. . J. [from the verb.] 


„ ² . PA RR 


Hudibras. 1 


QUA 


1. A boaſtful pretender to arts which he 


does not underſtand. | 

The change, ſchools and pulpits are full of 
guacks, jugglers and plagiaries. L' Eftrange- 
Some guacks in the art of teaching, pretend to 
make young gentlemen maſters of the languages, 

before they can be maſters of common ſenſe. 
Felton on the Claſſicks. 
2. A vain boaſtful pretender to phylick ; 
one who proclaims his own medical abi- 

lities in publick places. 13 
At the firſt appearance that a French quack made 
in Paris; a boy walked before him, publiſhing. 
with a fhrill voice, © My fether cures all forts 
of diſtempers ;”* to which the doctor added in a 


grave manner, The child ſays true,” Addiſon. 
SR 3+ An 


b 
NE 


De aki wich curſes fled the 
| 3 ror ens e 


d 1. . 4 neck. .]" "Me 


or bad acts in ph r 
by: CRSALVER,; 7, e "and Ja J 
ne who brags madicines or ines; 
a medicaſter; a charlatan. 
- | Saltimbancoes, 8 and Anme 25 


ceive the vulgar in lower degrees; were * 4 
alive, the Piazza and the Pont Neuf ſpeak | 
their fallacies. (uns 


Many poor country d for want of, ; other 
means, are driven to their ſhifts; to turn mounte- | 
* banks; quackſatutrs and empiricks. ton. 


UADRAGE SIMAL,, adj. [quadrage/amal, 
en 9 ena, Lat.] Lenten; 
belonging to Lent; uſed in Lent. 
I bave compoſed” prayers out of - the church 
pony adventual, fuadrageſmal, e or pen- 


1 ander , Jon, 


Qua /DRANGLE. . . [quadratas and. 


- angulus, Lat.] A ſquare; 3 a ſurface | 


with four _ angles. + by 
My choler being overblown _ n 
** walking once about the — | 
I come to talk. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
The eſcurial hath a quadrangle for every month 
| in the years Hoyoel. | 
QuaDRANGULAR-'/ adj, 
drangle.] Square; having four right 
angles. 


1 DRATE. 4. / 


[from u 


oF 
; - Corpmon' falt ſhooteth into little cryſtals, com- 
ing near to a cubs, ſometimes. into ſquare” plates, 
ſdmetiraes into ſhort ꝓuadrangular priſms. Grew. | 
Each environed with a cruſt, conforming itſelf 
to the planes, is of a figure quadrangular. Wood. 

I was placed ata quadrangular take, oppoſite to 


the mace-bearer. eftator. | 


QUA 'DRANT. 1. /. [quadrans, atin. Il 
1. The fourth part; the quarter. | 

In fixty-three years may be loſt eighteen days, 
omitting: the intercalation of one day every fourth 
year, allowed for this e or fix hours ſuper - 
numerary Brow 

2. The quarter of a circle. 

The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, 
and from thence the diurnal differences of the 
ſun's right aſcenſions, which finiſh their varia- 
tions in each guadrant of the circle of the ecliptick, 
being joined to the former inequality, arifing from 
the excentricity, makes theſe quarterly and ſeeming 
irregular inequalities of natural days. Holder on Time. 

3. An inſtrument with which altitudes are 
taken. 

Some had compaſſes, others gt TERS Tatler. 

Thin taper ſticks muſt from one center part; 
Let theſe into the guadrant's form divide. Gay. 


QUaADRA'NTAL. adj. [from guadrant.] 
Included in the fourth part of a circle. 
To fill that ſpace of dilating, proceed in ſtrait 
lines, and diſpoſe of thoſe lines in a variety of 
parallels: and to do that in a guadrantal ſpace, 
there appears but one way poſſible; to form all 
the interſections, which the branches make, with 
angles of forty-five degrees only. Derbam. 


Qua"DRATE. adj. [quadratus, Latin. ] 

1. Square; having four equal and paral- 
lel ſides. 

2. Divifible into four equal parts. | 

The number of ten hath been extolled, as con- 


taining even, odd, long and: plain, guadrite and 
cubical numbers. Brown. 


Some tell us, that the your Moſes ſpeaks of 
were ſomewhat above the monthly year, containing 


in them thirty-ſix days, which is a number gqug-, 
drate.  Hakerwwill on Provi 89 
2 A At.] Suited; 3 e 


Vor. I 


Ns 
C 


| QUADRE'NNIAL. 


1 \ 


vs 


"This . 


* 


f. 
2 word conſurn jon, being applicable to a 


ri | deſcription, guadrate to Þ = Harvey | 


. ſquare; 25 * with four equal 


- 
N. 


99 'twixt 3 Dork a pundrate. was the baſe, 


Proportion d equally by ſeven and nine . as 54 


Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's place, 
All [which compacted, made a.goodly diapaſe. Spenſ. 
hether the exact guadrate or the long ſquare 
e better, is not well determined; I prefer the 


Enn provided the length do not ex the lati- 
tude above one third part. | Was 
The militant 


That ſtood for heav n, in mighty ywadrate join' 
Of union irreſiſtible, mov'd on 
In filence their bright legions. - + Milton. 
To our underſtanding a quadrate, whoſe- diago- 
nal is commenſurate. to one of the 3 is a plain 
contradiction. More. 


2. Quadrat, Fr.] In aſtrology, an aſpect 
of the heavenly bodies, wherein they are 
diſtant from each other ninety; degrees, 
and the ſame with quartile. Did. 
To Qua"praTE.'v. #. [quadro, Latin; 
ſuadrer, Fr.] To ſuit; to be accom- 
modated. 
Ariſtotle's rules for epick poetry, which he had 


drawn from his reflections upon Homer, cannot | 

de ſuppoſed to guadrate exactly with the heroick 
ms which” have been made ſince his time; as 

it is plain, his rules would have been fill more 

perfect, could he have peruſed the Æneid. Addiſ. 


I TICK. adj. Four ſquare 3 be- 
+ longing to a ſquare. Did. 

QUanDRA TICK * equatione. In algebra, 
are ſuch'as retain, on the unknown fide, 
the ſquare of the root or the number 
ſought: and are of two ſorts; firſt, 
ſimple quadraticks, where the ſquare of 
the unknown root is equal to the 4 
lute number given; fe 
quadraticks, which are ſuch as have, 
between the higheſt power of the un- 
known number and the abſolute num- 


CITI 


Harris. 


« [guadrature, Fr. 


the unknown number. 
QUuA'DRATURE. 7. 
guadratura, Latin. 
1. The act of ſqu arl 
| The dels of ye <9; the doQrine of 
infinites, and the guadrature of curves, ſhould not 
intrench upon our ſtudies of morality. - , Watts. 
2. The firſt and laſt quarter of the moon. 
It is full moon, when the earth being between 
the ſun and moon, we ſee all the enlightened part 
of the moon; new moon, when the moon being 
between us and the ſun, its enligbtened part is 
turned from us; and half moon, when the moon 
being in the guadratures, we ſee but half the en- 
lightened part. VLocte. 
3. The ſtate of being ſquare ; ; 2 qua- 
drate; a ſquare. + 
All things parted by th' empyreal bounds, 4 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton. 
adj. eee 1 
from gutuor and annus, — 1 
1. Compriſing four years. 
2. Happening once in four years. 


Qua"prIBLE, adj. [from guadro, Lat.] 
That may be ſquared. 
Sir Iſaac Newton diſcovered a way of attaining 
the quantity of all guadrible curves analytically, 
by his method of 25 one time before, the 


* 


* 


|. 


econdly, affected 


ber given, ſome intermediate power of | 


7% QUADRU” PLICATE. v. 2. 


QUADRILA'TERAL. 
or, improper co Meh rr ad 


„ 
aDkr'riD. adj. drifidis, Latin. 
Cloven into — 3 90 J 
adj, [quadrila- 
dere, French; quatuor and Jatus, Lat.] 

Having four fides. _ 

Tin incorporated with cryſtal, diſpoſes it to 
ſhoot into a quadrilateral pyramid, ſometigies placed 
on 3 quadrilateral baſe or columg. bodo ard. 
UADRILATERALNESS. 1. J [from guar 
arilateral.} The property of having 
four right 11554 ſides, a as many 
right angles. |  - INE. . 
8955 LLE, 1%. A game at cards. Did. 

UA DRIN, #. . [quadrinus, Lat.] A 
mite ; a ſmall piece of money, in value 
about a farthing, * Bailey 


UADRINO MICAL. uvatuor and 
1 * Lan. ] Coal allied of four de- 
nominations. Dia. 
QUADRIPA'” RTITE. adj. guatuor and 

PFartitus, Hart Having four Parties 3 

divided into four parts. 


| QUaDRIiPA RTITELY adv. f from- 7 
dripartite.} a A guadripartite, diffri- 


\ bution. * 
A pie | 


Age TION..#. J. 

y four, or the taking the fourth g 
of any quantity or e 1 
QVUaDRIPHY LLOUS.. a. [quatuer * 
@©y32aor,] Havi 71 eaves. a 1 
UADRIRE' ME. 2. / adrirem at. 
W galley with four bank of oars.. , 
QuaDRisYLLABLE, #./ [quatuor' and 

Hllable.] A word of tour ſyllables. 
QvuaDriva'lves. 2. % [ quatuor / and 
value, Latin. ] Doors with four folds. 
ba. ore oh VIAL. adi. [quadrivium; Lat.] 
aving four ways meeting in a point. 
57 DRUPED, #./ | quad e, As pranks 
vadrupes; Latin.) An animal that 
* four legs, as perhaps all beaſts. 


The different flexure and order of the Joints 
ou — in the Arm, as in other hep 


4 


C Brown. 
The fang teeth, eye teeth, or deates canini of 
ſome guadruped. Woodward: on F 


Moſt giadrupedes, that live upon berbs, 
- inciſor teeth to pluck and divide them. eke. 
\ The king of brutes, {2 
Of guadrupeds I only mean. "Swift. 
Qua DRUPED, adj. Having four _ 
The cockney, travelling into the — 
furprized at many ids of the 
winged animals. ears, r Logicke 


| QUADRUPLE. a, [ quadruple, 5 
8 „Lat.] ”Fourfold; —. times 


A law, that to bridle theft doth pin thjeves 
with a quadruple" reſtitution, hath an end which 
Will continue as Eg | as the world itſelf continueth. 
| Heaker 

The lives of men on earth might have continued 


0 double, treble, or guadruple, to any of the longeſt 
times of the firſt age. N aut . 


Fat refreſhes the loca in the penury of alimen 
during the winter, and ſome animals have a can 
- druple caul. Avybuthnot on  Aliments, 


drupler, French ; quadruplico, Lat. . 

double twice; to make fourfold. 
QuadrvuPLICA'TION. 2. J. [from g 

druplicate.] A an. a thing fo 


times. vas! 
Wag PLY, do, (om reef 
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#, 


Year 1 688. Der bam. „ 
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| 


To a fourfold quantity. 
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wit 1 accuſ 2 lens 26 men, ah counting his Hi reer fair 
2 accuſer is * death, * out of his * | 112 by the c 1 Ade nt Paradiſ 2 
2 che innotent perſon is ; recom» || ho 5 l., 6. wgint \Leqizrls, In ianbe" anita pen fi 
gs: [Lain]. En 951 » Toe 0 425 e an | + 5. believe by a very. licentiogs Me ; 
15 . qu ecK3 a Wil the oy clumours for his cem, 1 _— 
„ 7 When any thing is fem, | n running mate. 1  foch far gude Hoo Guyen, falls x "41-24, fl 
en uiry. at Ken 
Quere, i if 1 Rp 0 the ſame liquor, it may Qu#" rs. ay 7 [quail and ipe. J "Him ing, A en . of 


ie nod arab. Mort 8 pipe with which fawlers allure «Ig | [And kindling new his coutage, feernin abe Kr 
95 QUAFP. w. . (Of this word the de. |, ©, ai of nila foul ntl, comertaton, | Strock kim o hug, ha rough great confi 
_ ,rivation is uncertain : Funtus, with his ; vention for improving the | He made him ſtoop. | | „„ Sete. 


uſual jdleneſs of conjeQure, derives it NN. v. n. [quelen, Dutch. Alles. 6. 8 338 This 95 not the 
from the Greek, agg in the Eolick 1. Th languiſh ; to fink into dejeftion; Nd, oi ha e word, which Swift ſeems 
dialect uſed for xvaN%Gu. Skinner from to loſe ſpirit. Spenſer. Not in uſe. g mr Nr. N epderſtopd... (24 

4 off, as go of, guoff, \quoff, quaff. It} He writes there is no-quailing no  - | ©. 4 which under the name of dice Nice, e | 
comes from coeffer, Fr. to be drunk. ] ; Becauſe the king js certainly poſſeſt and other conceited pellations, hive over-run 5 
To drink; to ſwallow in large draughts. | Of all our purpoſes. Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. | ud f with. I could. ſay, thoſe quaint fopy 


He calls for wine; à health, quoth he, as if This may plant courage in their quailing breaſts, | | \were'wholly abſent from graver ſubjects. 8 ih. 


H' ad been abroad carouſing to his mates | For yet is hope of life and victor). Shakeſpeare I Qu ary TLY. adv. ¶ from quaint. . 
After 5 ſtorm, quafft of the muſcadel, Bo Fox forms _ . 3 ares icely ; exactly; f with perty - FIR | 
| as. v4 oy 3 . * * | pot MJ that he was upon point to have raiſed | | Mets -/dr- old Sherewood's hair more guaintly 
Wich fuch a deep demeanor in great ſorrow, = ee ee Nature's cradle . pars? 
That tyranpy, which never guafft but blood, While , NN * , 
Would, by bebolding him, . waſh'd his knife And rivers tir, thou can'ſt not ſhrink or gu | "IC 4 * 
With gentle eye · drops. Lr * arc: Henry IV. Yea, when both rocks and all things ſhall . 2. Anfelg. oy 
On flow rs repos 'd, and with rich flow'rets |. Then ſhalt thow be my rock and tower, Herbert. l reathe his faults fo . | 
e When Dido's ghoſt appear'd, 4 That they ſeem the taints of liberty 
They eat they drible, Rt in Wann feet * made this hardy warriour quail. The flaſh and outbreak of a fiery, mind. Shake. 
11 ? Wandering Prince hs 3. Ingeniouſly with ſucceſs, This it not 
| za immortality and joy. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | 
TH Nur . Do inte lux ſly. At this the errant's courage guaili. Cleaveland. the true ſenſe. $ | 
I We may contrive this afternoon, 2. To fade; to decline. | As my Buxonis' | | ., 
14 And guaff carouſes to our miſtreſs' health, Shak 1 To paſs the guailing and withering of all things With gentle finger ſtoak's her milky n 9 
KY | hazzer, gu in the facred veſſels of * by the 8 and their reviving by the reacceis | I quaintly ſtole a kiſs. Gaye 
1 demple, ſees A e Lager writ by the fingers | ot the ſun, the ſap in trees preciſely follows e | QUAa1'nTHNESS. 2, % from quaint. 
. of God. Seutb. motion of the ſun. Hakcteill. Nicety ; petty elegance. * 
1 | N days the gods their ſolemn revels keep, To Quai. v. a. [cpellan, Saxon.] To] There is a certain majeſty in ampllehys which 
11 quaff with blameleſs Ethiops in the deep. Dry. | . "cruſh ; to quell ; to depreſs ; to ſink; to is far above all the guaintneſt of wit. Pope. 
1 a FFER. 8.45 [from ua.] He whe! overpower. Not uſed. To QuaxE. v. #. [cpacan, Saxon. 
by | | uaffs. | _  . . Todrive him to deſpair, and quite to quail, 1. To ſhake with cold or fear; to tremble. 
1 To Qua" PFER, . 1. [A low monk; I He ſhewed him painted in a table plain Dorus threw Pamela behind a Yee, where the 
TI } ſuppoſe, formed by chance.] To feel The damned ghoſts. ; Spenſer. — | ſtood _— like the partridge on which the hawk 
— 11 out. This ſeems to be the meanin Three, with fi'ry courage, he aſfails; ready to ſeiae. Sidney. 
FH: D havi 2 g: hel Three, all as kings adorn'd in royal wiſe I Cupid hath not ſpent all this quiver in Venice, 
1 diere ving larger nerves that come into And each ſucceſſive after other quails, thou wilt guake for this. Shakeſpeare. 
T3Y 20 mY | quaſfer and grope out 8 Still wond'ring whence ſo many kings ſhould riſe. - Do ſuch buſineſs as the better day 
| j Gen adj rfrom 3 1] Bog xy; Daniel. | Would my look on. 2 oy eure Hamlet. 
— 1 . ; o honours not his fat 
| $1 ſoft ; not Glid. Ainſw. This word 1 is aer adj. [ coint, French ; cemptus, Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, 
| Ts ſomewhere in Clarif/a. -] Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. Shakeſp. 


| QU A*GMIRE. 2. / [that is, gu alemire.] 1. Nice; ſeru 3 minutely, ſuper- | The mountains guake at him, and the hills | 


- 


i! g ti fluouſly exact; having petty elegance. | mails and the earth is burnt at his preſence. 
| 2 A ſhaking marſh; a bog that trembles Each ear ſucks up the 2 a true love 7 attereth, | * Nabum, i. 5. 
1 under the feet. And plain ſpeech oft, than quaint phraſe framed is. Son of man eat thy bread with quaking, and 
is The fen and gquagmire, ſo matiſh by kind, ö Sidney. 1 thy water with trembling and carefulneſs. * 
Axe to be drained. Tuſſer. Vou were glad to be employ d, Ezekiel, xii. 18. 
Pour hearts III ſtamp ont with my horſe's heels, To ſhew how quaint an orator you are. Shakeſpeare. The quaking pow'rs of height ſtood in amaze. 
And make a gzagmire of your mingled brains. Sha. | He ſpends ſome pages about two ſimilitudes; Convieys 
Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath through | one of mine, and another guainter of his own. In fields they dare not fight where honour calls, 
Ford and whirlpool, o'er bog and guagmire. Shak. Stilling fleet. The very noiſe of war their ſouls does wound, « 
The wet particles might have eaſily ever mingled 2. Subtle - artful. Obſolete. | They guake but hearing their own trumpets ſound. 
with the dry, and fo all had either been fea or As clerkes been full ſubtle and guaint. Chaucer. Drydem 
oe: More. What's the efficient cauſe of a king? ſurely a | 2+ To hake; not to be ſolid or firm. 
| he brain is of ſuch a clammy conſiſtence, — queſtion? yet a queſtion that has been Next Smedley div'd; flow circles dimpled o'er 
# v4 that it can no more retain motion than a guagmire. Helyday. The waking mud, that clos'd and op'd no more. 
Fl Glanville's Scepfis. 3. 1 2 pretty; N Pepe. 
14 Qya1D. part. [Of this participle I know But for a fine, quaint, graceful and excellent Quaxre, x. . [from the verb.] A ſhud» 
1 not the verb, and believe it only put | faſhion, yours is worth ten on't. Shakeſpeare. | der; a trem ulous agitation, 
1 by Spen/er, who often took: great hber- Her mother hath intended, | As the earth may ſometimes hake, 
1 i 3 ties „ for guailed, for the poor conve- That, guaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd For winds ſhut up will cauſe a quale; 
11 nience of is rhyme.] Cruſhed; de-] Win "'dbands pendent, Haring "bout her heads Le often jealouſy and fear 
$118) ed ; depreſſed. Shakeſpeare. Stol'n to mine With cauſe tremblings there. 
1 * 15 np FP 5 1 I never ſaw a better faſhion d gown, + Sutkling. 
114 herewith his 1 Courage ſoon was guar More t leaſi dable. 7 
„ And all his ſenſes were with a ſudden dread Jiſmpaid. | weine en Qua KING- "GRASS. nf 2 , Lat.] 
16 i | Spenſer. 4. Subtly excogitated ; fineſpun. An herb. Ainſworth. 
WIL EG QL. z. /. Lu, Italian. ] A bud I'll ſpeak of frye, QuaLieiga” TION. 1. , [qualification, Er. 
j 1 of game. hs 4 Like * fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies, from qualify, 
4 8 4" 1s raus ever ' How honourable. ladies ſought my love, E- That N makes a fon or ne 
ie Beat mine. — Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. | Which 1 denying they fell fiek and died. Shel fit for any thing. an voy thing 
W | | tf Hen birds have a peculiar fort of voice, when! He bis ſabrick of the heav'ns 41 It is in the power to make iety 
=__ they would call the male, which is fo Eminent. Hath left to their diſputes, perhaps to moye. | | "and wrtue become the fe A. Fb you 1 
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a2. Accompliſhment. 

Good qualifications of mind” able, a plenty ER 
to perform his duty, and tend to create a publick | 
. 'eftcem of him. » Aterbury- 

.- Abatement ; diminution. 

Neither had the waters of the flobd 1 infaſed woch 
a impurity, as thereby the natural and powerful 
operation of all plants, erbs, and fruits u 
earth received a gualification and harmful change. 

Raleigh”s Hiftory of the World. 


To QUALIFY. v. a, A French. ] | 


- 
— 


1. To fit for any thing. 
Place over them ſuch governors, as may be quali- 
fed in ſuch manner as may govern the place. Baton. 
I bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway the fum 
of one hundred pounds; in order to qualify him for 
a ſurgeon. | Swift's Vill. 
2. To furniſh with qualifications. 
: That which - men are fit for, . = quali- 
in ; and the beſt of me is diligence. eſpeare. 
TOM She is of good eſteem, 
- Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth, 
Beſide fo qualified, as may beſeem 
The ſpouſe of any noble gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To make capable of any employment 


or privilege: as, he is. gua/ifed to kill 
game, 


4. To abate; to ſoften ; to diminiſh. 
J 1 have heard, . 75 
Your grace hath ta en great to i 
His ig tons courſe. 3 5 . of Venice. 
I do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fire, 
- But qualify the fire's extreme rage, 
| Left! it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon, Sb. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that 
was craftily qualified too; an old what innova- 
tion it makes here. | 
They would report that they had records for 
twenty thouſand years, which muſt needs be a 


J 


ö 


very great untruth, unleſs we will gualify it, ex- 


2 their years not of the revolution of the 
ſun, but of the moon. Abbot. 
Jt hath ſo pleaſed God to e for all living 
creatures, wherewith he hath filled the world, that 
ſuch inconveniences, as we contemplate afar off, 
are found, by trial and the witneſs of men's travels, 
to be fo qualified, as there is no portion of the 
carth made in vain. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
So happy tis you move in ſuch a ſphere, _ 
As your high majeſty with awful fear 
In human breaſts might gualify that fire, 
Which kindled by thoſe eyes had flamed higher. 
Waller. 
Children ſhould be early inſtructed in the true 
eſtimate of things, by oppoſing the good to the evil, 
and compenſating or qualifying one thing with an- 


other. L' Eftrange. 
My propofition 1 have A ified with the word, 
often ; thereby making ance for thoſe caſes, 


wherein men of excellent minds may, by a long | 


practice of virtue, have rendered even the heights 
and rigours of it delightful. - Atterbury. 
5. To caſe; to aſſuage. 
He balms and herbs thereto apply d, 
And evermore with mighty ſpells them charm'd, 
That In ſhort ſpace he has them gualified, t 
And him reſtor d to health that would have dy d. 


Spenſer. 

6. To ROS to regulate. 
It hath no larinx or throttle to qualify the ſound. 
Brown. 


Qua" LIT. 3. . [ qualitas, Latin; ua- 
lite, French. ] | 


1. Nature relatively conſidered. 


' Theſe, being of a far other nature and quali itys 

are nat ſo ſtrictly or 1 commanded in 

_ Keripture. - Heoker. 

| Other creatures have not judgment to examine 
the gualicy of that which is done by them, and 


efore in that they do, they W can accuſe 
Dor approve themſelves. _ A -* Hooker . 


on the 


Shakeſpeare. 


| | 8 ö 


e 
45 2 Sdece M dee 
nature or qu 


rule directintz it, it concerns a man, in 
ing of his aQtions, not to be deceived in 7 4 
out 


The {Cas to . any idea in out + mind; I 
'call quality of the ſubjeQ,. wherein chat power is. 


Locke. | 
2, Property; accidental adjunQ. 
In the diviſion of the kingdom, it appears not 
' whick of che dukes he values moſt ; for gualities are 
ſo weighed, that curiolity in neither can make 
choice of either's moiety. Shakeſpeare. · 


—— 


follows the 4 


* 


rule. 


44 


and ſound, can be ſubſiſtent in the bodies them- 


our eyes and ears, and other organs of ſenſe : 


qualities are only 
which ariſe from the different motions upon our 
nerves from objects without, according to their 
various modification and poſition. Bentley. 
Particular efficacy. | 

O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies ; 

In plants, herbs, ſtones, and theic true qualities. Sb. 
4. Diſpoſition ; temper. 
Dae we'll through the ſtreets, and 


The nai of people. Shak. Antony and Cleopat. 
Virtue or vice. | 
One doubt remains, ſaid I, the dames in green, 
What were their qualities, and who their queen ? 


theſe 


6. Accom pliſhment ; ; ; qualification. 
He had Hoſe qualities of horſemanſhip, dancing, 
and fencing, which accompany a * breeding. 


"Clarendon. | 
7. Character. 


ualities, partly of a judge in that court, 
y of an attorney general. Bacon. 

— who are hearers, may be allowed ſome op- 

| portunities in the quality of Tandem by. Swift 
8. Comparative or relative rank, 

It is with the clergy, if their perſons be reſpect- 
ed, even as it is with other men; their guality 
many times far beneath that which the dignity of 
their place requireth, _ Hooker. 

Wie lived moſt Joyful, obtaining acquaintance . 
with many of the city, not of the meaneſt quality. 

Bacon. 

The of theſe horſes may be admitted 
to dine With the lord lieutenant : this is to be 
done, what guality ſoever the perſons are of. T. emple. 

9. Rank; ſuperiority of birth or ſtation. 
Let him che © 77 as ſuits with gentle 

men of your to a ſtran e guality. 
| Shakeſpeare Ombeline. 

10. Perſons of high rank. Collevely, 

I ſhall appear at the ares dreſſed up in 
my feathers, that the quality may fee how pretty 
they will look in their travelling, habits. Addi < | 

Of all the ſervile herd, the worſt is he, « 
That in proud dulneſs joins with quality, 

A conftant critick at the great man's Nv 
To fetch and carry nonſenſe for my lord. 0 
| To guality belongs the higheſt place, 
| My lord comes forward; forward let him come! 
Ye vulgar! at your peril give him room. You 
QUALM. 3. /. aal Saxon, a ſud- 
den ſtroke of death.] A ſudden fit of | 
fickneſs ; a ſudden ſeizure of ſickly lan- 

OF, 

And dimm d mine eyes, that I can read no further. 
| Shakeſpeare. | 
Compar'd to theſe ſtorms, death is but u qualm, . : 
| Hell ſomewhat Iightſome,, the Bermudas calm. 

; "ey q 
1 find a cold gualm come over my heart, that 1 
faint, I can ſpeak no longer. b n 
All maladies | 

Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or racking torture qualms 
of ara ates agony" Milton: Paradiſe 2 


2 - 


of it, and the gua/ity. follows the } on holy 


No ſenſible qualities, as light and colour, heat 
ſelves abſolutely conſidered,” without a relation to 
the effects of our ſenſation, | 


2 228 of the dutchy of Lancaſter enen | 


Some ſudden qualm hath Qruck me to the heart, ; 


FS 7 


a * 


For who, ans: a W led 
garbage, though by Homer cook d&? Roſe, 
They have a fickly uncalineſs upon them, ſhife- 
"Jag and changing from oae error, and from one 
feln to another, hankering after novelties. LE,. 
Thy mother well deſeryes that ſhort delight, 
The nauſeous 1 of ten long months and 
p travail tb Tx N irgit. 
When he bath etched his vet, with wine 
to their utmoſt capacity, and is grown weary and 
fick, and feels thoſe gualms and diſturbances that 
uſually attend fuch excefles, he reſolves, that he 
will hereafter contain ee within the bo+14s 


of ſobriety. | Calarty. 
The qualms ot paptures of your blood 
Riſe in proportion to your food... Prior. 


Qu 4"LMisH. adj. [from gualm.] * Seized 
Er- fickly languor. 


am gualmiſh at the ſmell of leck. Shakeſpeare. 
1 Yo drop into the place, 


Careleſs and gualmiſb with a yawning face. Dryden. 

QuanDa'RY. #. / [qu'en dirai je, Fr. 
Skinner.] A doubt; a difficulty; an 
uncertainty. A low word. 


Qvua'nTITIVE. adj. [ quantitivus, Latin, ] 
Eſtimable according to quantity. 

This explication of rarity and denfity, by the 
compoſition of ſubſtance with quantity, may give 
little ſatisfaftion to ſuch. who are apt to conceive 
therein.no other compoſition or reſolution, but ſuch, 
as our ſenſes ſhew us, in compounding and dividing 
bodies accordingto quantitive parts. Dicks 

Qua" NTITY. 2. . [quantits, Fr, quan- 


titas, Latin. 
1. That property of any thing which may 
be increaſed or dimjniſhed. 
Quantity is what may be increaſed or diminiſhed. 
Cbeyns . 
2. Any indeterminate weight or meaſure : 
. as, the metals were in — guan- 
Hts. 
3- Bulk or weight. 
© Unſkill'd in hellebore, if thou ſhou'dſt Ur 
To mix it, and miſtake the quantity, 
The rules of phyick wou'd again thee ery. 


4. A portion; . | 
If 1 were faw e to quent I ſhould make 
four dozen of ſuch hermites ſtaves as maſter 
Shallow. c Shakeſpeare. 
5. A large portion. This is not regular. 
The warm antiſcerbutical plants, taken in quaz- 
tities, will occaſion ſtinking breath, and corrupt 
the blood. | Arbutbnoc. 
6. The meaſure of time in pronouncing 2 
ſyllable. | 
22 varying ftill their 3 obſerving yet in all 
Thos quantities, their reſts, their cenfures metrical. 
Drayton, 
The eaſy pronunciation ofa mt W a liquid 
* not neceflarily make the preceding vowel, by 
poſition, long in guartity ; as patrem. Halder. 


r n. ſc | Latin. ] The quan- 


* 3 the amount. 


* 


e of that ill- adviſed prinxe, will eaſily be com- 
puted. Swift. 
QA RANTAIN., na. /. [ quarantain, Fr. 
QUARANTINE. The ſpace of forty 
days, being the time which a ſhip, fuſ- 
8 of infection, is obliged to for- 
ar intercourſe or commerce. 

Paſs yo * guarantine among ſome of the eburches 
round town, where you may learn to ſpeak, 
before you venture to expoſe 10 parts in a eity 

egation. Sepifhs 1 

VARRE. n./. A quarry. Not in ule. 


Behold our diamonds here, as in the 1 8 they - 5 
' ſand. 80 


N r 1. J. berni, French. aj 


- 


vantum of preſbyterian mori, during the | | 
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n ' you cannot Hope to fee an end. | 
0 2. A brawl; a petty hbght ; 4 ſcuffle. 


| She ne'er had known pomp, though't be temporal; 


— * 


To Qua'rREL. V. n. [guereller, French. ] 


_ 
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1. A breach of concord. 
Fou and 1 thay engage in this queſtion, as” far 


2 elther of us ſhall think profitable, without an 
the leaſt beginning of a guarrel, and then that will 

competently be e from ſuch, as of which 
Hammond. 


Ik I can faſten but one cup upon him, 2 
With that which he hath drank to-night already, 
Hie ll be as full of quarrel and offence, / 
* As my young miſtreſs' dog. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
* 3-+A diſpute ; a conteſt. | 


The guarre! which in this preſent part, friveth 15 


againſt the current and ſtream of laws, was a long 
while nothing feared. +7 Hooker. 
It were a matter of more trouble than neceſſity 


to repeat in this quarrel what has been alledged by 
Halyday.. 


{ Qua 'xRELLOUS: adj. [querelieux, Fr.] 


the worthies of our church. 

: As if earth too narrow were for fate, 
On open ſeas their quarrels they det ate; 
In hollow wood they floating armies bear, 
And force impriſon'd winds to bring 'em _ 


4. A cauſe of debate. | 

I could not die any where fo contented, as in 

the king's company; his cauſe being juſt, and his 

guarrel honourable. | Shakeſpeare. 

If not in ſervice of our God we fought, | 

In meaner guarrel if this ſword were ſhaken, / 
Well might thon gather in the gentle thought, 

So fair a princeſs ſhould not be forſaken. Fairfax. 


5. Something that gives a right to miſ- 


chief, repriſal, or action. 
He thought he had a good quarrel to attack him. 
h Holing ſhed. 
Wives are young men's miſtreſſes, companions | 
for middle age, and old men's nurſes; ſo a man 
+ may have a quarrel to marry when he will. Bacon. 
6. Gbjection; ill will. 7 
Herodias had a quarrel againſt him, and would 
have killed him, but ſhe could not. Mark, vi. 19. 
Wie are apt to pick quarrels with the world for 


every little foolery. L*Eftrange. 


„I have no guarrel to the practice; it may be a 


diverting way. Felton on tbe Claſſicks. 

7. In Shakeſpeare, it ſeems to ſignify any 

one peeviſh or malicious. 
Better 


Yet if that guarrel, fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer, tis a ſuff rance panging 
As ſoul and body's fey'ring. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
8. [From quaizeau, French; quadrella, 
Italiaf.] An arrow with a ſquare head. 
It is reported by William Brito, that the arcu- 
baliſta or arbaliſt was firſt ſhewed to the French 
by our king Richard 1. who was ſhortly after ſlain 
dy a quarrel thereof. Camden. 


Twang'd the firing, outflew the quarrel longs 


Fairfax. 


1. To debate; to ſcuffle ; to ſquabble. 


] love the ſport well, but I ſhall as ſoon guarre/ 
at it as any man. . Shakeſpeare. 
Your words have taken ſuch pains, as it they 
labour d 
To bring manſlaughter into form, fet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour. Skakeſpeare's Timon. 


Wine drunken with exceſs, maketh bitte, geſs of | 


mind, with brawling and guarrelling. Ecclus. 
Beaſts called ſociable, guarrel in hunger and 
luſt ; and the bull and ram appear then as much 
in fury and way, as the lion and the bear. Temple. 
2. To fall into variance. 
Our difcontented counties do revolt; 
Our people quarrel with obedience. Shakeſpeare. 
3- To fight; to combat. | 
When once the Perſian king was put to flight, 
The weary Macedons refus'd to fight; 
Themſelves their own mortality confeſs'd, 
And left the fon of Jove to guarre/ for the reſt. 
SI Dryden. 
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ig e QU A 5 TE * 
4. To find Haut; to pick objeRions, 
To admit the thing, and quarrel 'aboit 
name, is to make 9 * 
WWamball again Hobbes. 
I They find out miſcarriages wherever they are, 
and forge them often where they are not z they 
quarrel firſt with the officers, and then with 
prince and ſtate. . : Temple ” 
In a poem elegantiy writ fe, 
I will not guarrel with a ſlight miſtake. Roſcommen. 
quarrel not with the word, becauſe uſed by 
. Ovid. ö a N | Y Dryden. | 
. To diſagree ; to have contrary prin- 
ciples. 
ome things, atiſe of ſtrange and quarre/ling kind 
The forepart lion and a ſnake behind, | Cowl! f 
Qua"RRELLER. 2. / [from guarrel.] He 
who quarrels. | 


Petulant ; eaſily provoked to enmity; 
quarrelſomne. &+ 1 
Ready in gybes, quick anſwered, ſaucy, and 

As quarrellous as the weazel. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
ee E. adj. [from guarrel.] 
nclined to brawls; eafily irritated ; 
iraſcible ; cholerick ; petulant. 
Cholerick and quarrel/ſome perſons will engage 
one into their quarrels. Bacon's Eſjays. 
There needs no more to the ſetting of the whole 
world in a flame, than a guarrelſome plaintiff and 
defendant. _ L*Eftrange. 
QUuAa"RRELSOMELY: adv, | from guarrel- 
me.] In a quarrelſome manner; pe- 
tulantly; cholerickly. | 
Qva"RRELSOMENESS. 2. J. [ from quarrel- 
ſame.) Choletickneſs ; petulance. 
Qua'rRyY. =. . [quarre, French.] 
1. A ſquare. | | 
- To take down a quarry of glaſs to ſcowre, ſod- 
der, band, and to ſet it up again, is three half 
pence a foot, . Mortimer. 
2. Quadreau, French.] An arrow with a 
- ſquare head. - 1% 
he ſhafts and quarries from their engines fly 
As thick as falling drops in April ſhow'rs. Fairf. 
3. [From guerir, to ſeek, Fr. Skinner ; 
from carry, Kennet.] Game flown at 
buy a hawk: perhaps, any thing chaſed. 
; Your wife and babes g 
Savagely ſlaughter d; to relate the manner, 
Were on the guarry of theſe murder d deer 7 


To add the death of you. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. , 
She dwells among the rocks, on every fide ' 
With broken mountains ſtrongly fortify'd ; 
From thence whatever can be ſeen ſurveys, 
So ſcented the grim feature, and up turn'd 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his guarrys 
a They their guns diſcharge; 2 
This heard ſome ſhips of ours, though out of view, 
And ſwift as eagles to the quarry flew. Waller 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above, 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes 
Au hoods the flames that to their quarry ſtrove. 
. Dryden 
No toil, no hardſhip can reſtrain - | 
Ambitious man inur'd to pain | 
The more confin'd, the more he tries, k 
And at forbidden guarry flies. Dryden's Horace. | 
Exe now the * his arrows had not try 'd, | 
But on the trembling deer or mountain goat, 
At this new quarry he prepares to ſhoot. Dryden. 
\Let reaſon then at her own quarry fly, 


But how can finite graſp infinity ? Dryden. 


Iriſh, a ſtone, Mr. Lye; craigg, Efie, 
a rock.] A ſtone mine; a place where 
they dig ſtones. | 


i Tube fumes (aid of fone cut of the quarry; 
the 


the | 


And ftooping, on the ſlaughter'd guarry preys. Sandys. | 


Milton. | 


4. [Quarriere, quarrel, Fr. from carrig, | 
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to 
make it more durable. 


Pyramids and towers 


þ 


From diam 


Here though grief my feeble hands. up lock, 
Vet on. the 2 prarty-woul deg * 
My plaining verſe as lively as before. 

An hard and untelenting me, 

As the new-cruſted Niobe; NN 
Or, what doth more of ſtatue carry, J 
A nun of the Platonick u e. _ Cleavelands 

He like Amphion maler thoſe area "Y 18 

Into fair figures from a confus'd heap. alk. 

Could neceflity infallibly produce quarries of 

ſtone, which are the materials of all magnificent 

KruQures ? —_—_ | More. 
For them alone the heav'ns had kindly heat 

In eaſtern-quarries, ripening precious dew. Dryden. 

As long as the next coal-pit, quarry or. chalk-pit 

will give abundant atteſtation to'what I te, to 

_ theſe I may very ſafely appeal. Woodward. 

0 QyARRY. v. . [from the noun.] 


To prey upon. A low word not in uſe. 
With cares and horrors at his heart, like the 
vulture that is day and night quarrying upon Pro- 
metheus's liver. N L Eftrange. 
QUA'RRYMAN. 2. . [guarty and man.] 
One who digs in a 3 
One rhomboidal bony ſcale af the needle · fiſh, 
out of Stunsfield quarry, the guarryman aſſured me 


— 


* — 


; . N Woodward. 
Quarry. 3. /. [quart, French. 
1. * fourth part; a quarter. Not in 
u E. ; y | 
Albanact had all the northern part, 


Which of himſelf Albania he did call, 


"I 


it hath ſerved me inſtead of a guart pot to drink in. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
You have made an order, that ale ſhould be 


ſold at three halfpence a quart. Swift's Miſcellaniess 


3. [2wzarte, Freneh.] The veſſel in which 


ſtrong drink is commonly retailed, 
You'd rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe, 

And ſay you would preſent her at the leet, 
Becauſe ſhe, bought ſtone jugs and no ſeal'd quarts, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Qua"RTAN. 2. . [ febris guartana, Lat.] 
- The fourth day ague. SA 
It were an uncomfortable receipt for a quartan 
ague, to lay the fourth book of . Homer's lliads 

under one's head. 

Call her the metaphyficks of her ſex, - 
And fay the tortures wits, as gzartans vex | 
Phyſicians, 

Among theſe, quartans and tertians of a long 
continuance moſt menace this ſymptom. Harvey. 
A hok ſo pale no guartan ever gave, Re 
Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to the grave. 

* 9, Dryden. 


A chymical operation. 

In quartation, which refiners employ to purify 
gold, although three parts of ſilver be ſo exquiſitely 
mingled by fufion with a fourth part of gold, 
whence the operation is denominated, that the reſult- 


calt this mixture into aqua fortis, the filver will be 
diſſolved in the menſtruum, and the gold like a 
dark powder will fall to the bottom. Boyle. 


It is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem 
thus waſhing her hands; I have known her con- 
tinue in this a quarter of an hour. SH. Macberb. 

Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, taking 
one place with another, to be about a quarter of a 


| 
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| mile, Burnet. 
Obſerve 


Bacon's Nature! 9 
od quarries hen, and rocks of geld. 
| en. 


- 
Milton, 
n 4 

<- 


was flat, covered over with ſcales, and three foot 


| And Camber did poſſeſs the weſtern guart. Spenſ. | 
| 2- The fourth part of a'gallon. | 
When I have been dry, and bravely marching, 


Browne. 


Cleaweland. 
| QuarTa"T1ON. n. from quarts, Lat.] 


ing maſs acquires ſeveral new qualities; yet, if you 


QUA'RTER. 2. J. [quart, quartier, Fr.] 
| 1. A fourth part. 


| 


. 


SY 


"vs. 


9 Job Sers. t re, . 2 
Raf And — — toy the 


Suppoſing 
9 1 25 
73 be . e in 


Nn — — 

"Es 4+ m 1 a” 3 deat ho, +7 + ow 
2. A, region. 1 the ſiies, 48 N to 
the ſeaman's card. 
1 thee a wind. A} TN. N = 

myſelf have all the, other, 9 5 0 
e very points they blow, * ; 
— all the yauytert that they Eno ] 
I' th' ſhipman's card. 


* %# 


1 4 


* 


His praiſe, ye winds | bat fro: four Juarters 
blow 
| Breathe foft or loud. e' Pan Loft 


When the winds in Couthern quarters xiſe, 
\ Ships, from their anchots torn, become their ſport, 


And ſudden tempeſts rage within the pott. Addiſon. | :; 


| 3. A particular” region of a town or coun- 


try. 
e like js. to be laid of che f of 
| their coaſts and guarters theres ot. 
No leaven· all be ſeen in thy quarters. Excdus. 
They had ſettled . here, many wp fince, and 
5 all the Peri and guarters of this 2. 
continent. eylyn 
The ſons of the church being ſo much aiſperled, 
though without being driven, into all guarzers of 
the land, there was ſome extraordinary defign of 
divine wiſdom in it, ratt. 
A bungling cobler, s was really * to. ſtarve + 
bis own. trade changes bi rter d 
for 2 doctor. hs AE" Te "TE j} RA 
4. The place where ſoldiers.are Jodged or 
ſtationed. ! 

"Where is land Stanley 2 qua (1006 
— Unleſs'I armpits en his quarters much, 
Eis regiment lies half a mile 
Scuth from the mighty, power of the king. Sete. 

Thou canſt defend, as well as get, 


* | 


And never hadft one quarter beat up yet. Couoley. 


The quarters of the ſey*ral Chiefs they ſhow'd, 
Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode. Dryden. 
It was high time to ſhift my quarters. Spectator. 
Proper ſtation, | 
They do beſt, who, if | they cannot but admit 
love, yet make it keep quarter, and ſever it wholly 
from their ſerious affairs. Bacon» 
Swift to their ſeveral quarters haſten then 
The cumbrous elements. Wilton, 
6. Remiſſion of life; mercy granted by a 
conqueror. 
He magnified his own. "clergency, now. they 
were at his, mercy, to offer them guarter for their 
lives, if they/gave up the caſtle, Clarendan. 
When the cocks and lambs lie at the merey of 
cats and Wolves, they muſt neyer expect better 
garter. L'Eftrauge. 
. - Diſcover. the opinion of your enemies, which 
is commonly the zrueſt 3 for they will give vou no 
quarter and allow nothing to complaiſance. D pydene 
7. Treatment ſhown by an enemy. 
To the young, if you give any tolerable” e 
you indulge them in their ri and ryjn them. 


Collier. 
Mr. Wharton, who detected mt hundreds of 


5 


cha biſhop's miſtakes, meets with very ill quarter | 
| Soft. 


from his lordſhip. 


8. Friesdſhip; amity; j concord. 
no in uſe. | ft; 

. Friends, all but now, 

In quarter, and in terms like bride add. denn 

Diveſting them for bed, and then, but now 
Swords out, and til:ing one at other's breaſts. mw 


. A meaſure of -eight, buſhels, 
The ſoil ſo. fruitful that an acre of land well 
ordered will return 200 buſhels or 25 w. of 


corn.  Heylyn, 
10. Falſe guarter is a cleft or chink in a 


Ne 


Tuarter of à hotſe's hoof from top to 


e * 2 29 tis 
5 ties, $hey| 


- , 
— + 


6. To diet. 


3 10 5 
LES 
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ottot * generally tay 3 the 


1 Da 

11 857 x ;- bd e kk.) 
0 diyide into four par get n 
e ee W bot oe part] 


5 ee . "parts coward. deere. 
2. To divide. 40 break by force. 
You tempt the fury vf my'thiree attendants, 
Lean famine, en e and 8 WE 


ON Mothers dball but ſmile, ater 
-- Thairanfaptsi d by.the hands. of war: Slab | 
3. To divide into diſtinct regions. 1 
- Then: ſailors Pufrter d heay' n, eg —— 
der ev ry fixt and ev ry wand cin tar. . ah 
4. To ſtation or lodge ſoldiers. 
When they hear the Roman horſes neigh, - 
- Behold their guarter'd fires, . K del: 
They will waſte their time upon our note, | 
To know from"whenhce we are. * Sun. 
Where is lord Stanley quarter ut? 
- —His regiment lies half a mile ſouth. Shakiſpeare 
They olert the baron ſhore putſue their w 
Where gquarter'd in their MIO the. nn 
ans lay 


To lodge; to r on a temporary awell- | 


in N. 
OY mean this nigh in sait b. Wee 5 


A 144 el 
You have . all ee lang. upon 
. could be * out of n [© 
t hu ih; 0: 7 2 a Ta 
He fed on Ks ELITE 
And when thele fel d, beg Rc his tha! 
And quarter hinifelf upon His paws. | Teas 
7. To bear as = Zppendige'ts.t th e. here- 
_ ditary arms. 
The firſt being Ne of . d azu 
is the coat of Beauchamp of d 
f Seer te nw eh che — — 
ford. 4 Wa 380 ad 0 Pac ham. 
Qua'zrinuar. 1. leren ge.! A] 
quarterly allowanee.., /11na ; 7: 


He us d two equal ways of urig, 2 
By hindring Juſtice or maintaimigg; 
To; many a whore gave privilege, 


120 


Co 


19 11 


Tila. 


a #2} 


And hipp'd for . Far teage- 1 Haudibres. | - 


Qua'rrERDwYy fe || guarter and Aa 
One of the four days inithe year, on 


which rent or: ãntereſt ĩs paid. i] 


However rarely his owts reat«dayes.otcyrrtd; whe [ 


Andie, 6d, two nr Nee, 
in his, year. Fell. 
The ufurer would 2 very wel ſatisfied to- have 
all the time annihilated, that lies between the pre- 
ſent mamerit and next TuaHer-Aay. A. ien. 


USRT BRDECK, . J. er and dect. 
"Qu Gr og an ] 


The ſhort 


Qu" CI adj. {from Harter, ] Cen. 
taining, a fourth alt. 
The maon makes four quartrlygleaſons withia 

her little year or mpnthofepalccution. Header. 
From che obliquity of the ectiptigl to the equa- 
dor auſe che diurnal differences, gf che ſun's; raght 
aſcegfion, which finiſh their variations in each 
-Quagraot of che ecliptigk,, and bis beipg added to 
the former inequality from, gecentricitt, makes 
theſe quarterly and. fwermingly,.irraguas ipeguplitics 
ef, natural days- U ONE os 03 bo 


QU4"RTBRLY: 4. Once ity a. quarter 


of a year. 
E RTERMASTER N Lufee And | 
who pal the Auar- 


71 o 


maſter.) One 
ters of ſoldiers. 


The ermaſter , general Was 


_ mark th 
x ground to . 


art 
W 85 n ofthe 25 coygipg army. | 
Taler. 


& 

| 

bering to keep it 
1 Th. 


” * 7 7 * 
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9* 
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'QU K Y W | 
. ba 1. fel. A fin ar the fourth | 


part of a pint. _ 
QVGA TAE. . KA aff of 4 
1 1 5 from che 


fence: fo called, 
Aianke ' afing it; one hand being 
placed at the middle, and the other 


—_y between the middle and * 
h ff which be ou eter or 


fore, and 


ter- 


ai all 
Arbuthnot * 


mane 4 1 ine 2 of the 


yy (ns hg When hey are three ſigus or 


ninety degrees diſtant from each other, 

8 -and i is marked thus 8. Harris. | 
Mars and Venus in a quartile move © 

» ' pangs « of Jealouſy for Ariet's love. Dryden. 


UARTO, . J. Laus, Latin 50 A 
K. in Which every-theet, being twice 
2 makes four leaves. 

Qur fathers had a juſt value for regularity and 
— then folio's and-gearrs's were the faſhion- 
TO ſizes, as valumes in oftavo are nowe; Matte 

FoQu a4; va. [quaſſen,, Dutch; Auac- 
care, = 5 ee, mis bo 5 
x; To cruſh queeze.' 


1 Nye * * 
11 


98 rocks, like abet veſſels qu 
2.10 Pole fuddeny , IN X $3 


* 169 
42 :4 *I 


\ Huge as hbuntains, are Ih pieces « 5 


1 


an” 


F her dy d dich Paniclc blood the 
, And qua "ala ſtern ZEacidey, \ en 
ah N tes keep pace with ding 
7 * * ich Had begun fo f 


ts part of the fair ſex. Addiſon veeboller. 
3 {Ca 2 Latin; ; eller, French. ] To 


. to nullify; to N void: as, 

eijndid ment was quaſhed. _ 

To Qu au, rl 122 with a 
noi 


* thin and ane ben ral 1d 4 Cloſely ad- 


vaſping and ſhakin R 
water in ay , by A baking: jk, 
may be heard to * Sharp” 5 Surgery. 
Van. „ Sn Ainſworth. 
 Qua"TERGOUSINS. Ag they are nat quater- 

«couſins, as it is commoniy . ſ cater- 


chuſins, plus ne fort pas ude guatre coins, 
they are, not of the four firſt 7 of 
Kindred, that; 13» they are Nor; friends. , 


hinner. 


QuaTERNARY.n/. [quaternarius, Lat.] 
The r four. 
be okjeftigns.againfthe quaternary of elements 
2 . g needed ot to be qppoſed 
ſo much againſt the doctrinęs themſelyes. ;Bgyice 
Wars RNION, . Ae, 600, ] 
e number =_ 
Air and the elements J the eldeſt birth 
Of .hatute's:womb, that in quatersion run 
Pe tual circle, multiform; and mix - | 
inouriſh all things ; let your cealcleſs change 
Aae to our great Maker ſtill new praiſe. Muton. 
He have not in this ſcheme of / theſe: nine guater- 
' ious: of * onſonants, .iftint - known characters, 
. i N them, but muſt repeat the ſame. 
' LHoldir's. Elements . S per h. 


Site 117 1. . [guaternus,, atin.] 
he number ef dur. 


| Ibs number of four ſtands much admired, hot 
only in t qguaternity of the ents, RTE. are 
che e of Wee but in the letters 25 che | 


Garde ix. #, 7. [quatriln; Tron] 


* = 


4 A tides of 84 lines rhyming che 

* Barth as, 

, Stella, what Jo love; whoſe fare pow. 

Mg virtue of content, and youth of joy ?. - * 
What nymph. or goddeſs in a luckleſs hour 

- Diſclos' d to light the miſchief TEL N 


8 have writ my poem in 
14 in alternate rhyme, becauſe I have ever judged 
them of greater dignity for the nnn 

.\, than any other verſe in uſe. | Dryden. 
To Qua ver. wv. 2. [epavan, Saxon. | 
1. To ſhake the voice; ea toon ang 


with a tremulous voice. 5 

Miſo fitting on the ground with ba knees up, 

and her hands upon her knees, tuning her voice 
. many a n cough, thus CR 
bs divifion and guapering, which pleale 4 ſo 
much in muſick, - have an agreement with the 
- littering of light playing, upop a wave, Ne 
| Nom ſportive youth 
- Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes, 
And qua ver unharmonious. Ph 
We ſhall hear het gzavering them half a minute 
after us, to ſame {| airs of the oppre WY | 
2. To tremble; to vibrate. - 

A membrane, ſtretched like the head of a drum, 
is to reecive the impulſe of the ſound, ad to vibrate 
or er according to its reciprocal motigns. Ray, 

if d the eye and the finger remain quiet, theſe 

colours vaniſh in a ſecond minute of time, but if 
the finger | be moved with a guawering motion, they 

appear again. "Newton's 1 
Quay. =. J. [quai, French.) A 

an artificial bank to the ſea or river, on 
which s are conveniently unladen. 
Qur ach. adj. [I know not proves 
derived ; perhaps originally 


bene. or guaſoy.] Unſolid; un = 


2 


| 


LEY 


85. Not in uſe. 
e boggy mears and oweachy fens below. "wag. 
Cooder $ gueacby ſand. Drayton. 


1 1. /. \cpean, Saxon, a barren 
Ro pon Lire laws of Canute, 
a 3 A worthleſs woman, ge- 


nerally a ſtrumper. 

As fit as the nail to his hole, or as a ſcolding 
uean to a wrangling knave. Shakeſpeare. 
This well they underſtand like cunning gueans, 
And hide their naſtineſs behind the ſcenes. Dryden. 

Such is that ſprinkling, which ſome careleſs quean 
Flirts on you from her mop. | Soift, 


ſickneſs of a nauſeated ſtomach. 
QE ASV. aj. {Of «uncertain etymo- 


lo 


1. Sick with nauſea. 
He, gueaſy with Wis inſolence, already 
Will their good thoughts call from him. Shake. 
Whether a rotten ſtate and hope of gain, | 
Or to diſuſe me from the gueaſy pain 
Of being belov'd and loving, 


Out. puſh me firſt. Donne. 
2. Faſtidious; ſ{queamiſh, _ 
I, with your two helps, ſo practiſe on 


Benedict, that, in deſpight o his quick wit and 
his gucaſy ſtomach, he ſhall fall in love with * 

trice. - Shak 

The humility of G 
admit the ſtile of biſhop, but the ambition of 
Boniface made no ſeruple thereof, nor have queaſy 
reſolutions been harboured in their ſucceſſors ever 
 Gnce. Brown's Vulgar Errours« 
Men's flomachs are generally ſo gueaſy in theſe 
caſes, that it is not ſafe to overload them. ; 
Government of the Tongue. 
Without queſtion, 


Their conſcience was too giteaſy of digeſtion, Dryd. |. 


3- Cauſing nauſcouſnels, 


n as IN EGS. . . {from gueayy. The 


| To QUELL. v. 8. [cpellan, Saxon. 


regory the great wo 1 not . 


3» ae chil of 17 
ee ; "ret y an King 
F rink; 


To QuEcr. . Ws 


not in uſe. 


at altars, without fo much as queckings_. 
| van ».,,{cpen, 530 Aa emen, « 
wife, the wife ne 2 king. Ps 
1. The wife of a king. 


RW An He was lapt 
* a moſt curious — wrought by ns hand 


Of his queen mother. Shdkeſptare's Cymbeline. | 
12. A WR who 3 is forereegn' gn of a n 


1 


That pus, Elizaberk lived ürty nine, and e 
v-five years, means no more than that the dura- 
tion of her exiſtence was equal to ſixty- nine, and 
the duration of her government to forty-five annual 
revolutions of the ſun. | Locke. 
Have 1 a queen 
„en lh may fellow e ofthe warld? + | 
Have I refus'd their blood to mix with n 
And raiſe new kings from ſo obſcure a race? Dry. 
To Quzen. v. . To play the queen. 
 " A threepcace bow'd would hire me, 
Old as I am, ween its Shakeſpeare's s Henry VIII. 
4 pup Bird wand who = this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, I'll gueen it no inch farther, 
But milk my ewes and weep. Shakeſpeare, 
ner, 1. J. A ſpecies of apple. 
they | The le is of the ſummer kind, and a 
good cy mixed with others. Mortimer. 
Her ot with kindly claret , 1 
Aurora oo new out of bed, f 5 
Or like the freſh -apple's de, 
Bluſhing at fight e pride. 
* NING, . + An apple. 
The winter queening is good for the table, 


is not known: a-correſpondent ſuppoſes 
a gueer man to be one who has a guere 
to his name in a liſt.] Odd; range; 
original; particular. 

He never went to bed till two in . 
becauſe he would not be a queer fellow; and was 
every now and then knocked cows by a conſtable, 

to fignalize his vivacitys | SpeBtater, 
VEE'RLY.. adv, | from queer. Þ Parucu- 
arly; oddly. 
arr. RNESS. 2. . [from queer] Odd- 
neſs; - particularity. 
Que'esT. n. J. from queſtus, Latin. 
| Skinner.) A ringdove; a kind of wild 
pigeon. 
1 
cruſh ; to ſubdue: originally, to 
What avails 


| Valour or ſtrength, though matchleſs, guell d with. 


pain, 
Which all ſubdues, and makes remiſs ! | 
Of mightieſt? Milton's Par 
flion guell d = if 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears 
A ſpace; till fixmer thoughts reftrain'd exceſs. 


This quel["d her pride, but other doubts remain'd, 
He is the guardian of the publick quiet, ap- 


pointed to reſtrain violence, to guetl ſeditions and 
tumults, and to preſerve that peace which preſerves | 


the world. Atterbury. 
To QyELL. v. un. To die. Spenſer. 
QueLL, =. /. [from the verb. Murder. 


Not in uſe. 

What cannot we put upon 
His ſpungy followers, who ſhall bear the guilt 
Shakeſpeare's Macketh. 


|- Of our great quell; 


ho Lo. | 


Pain: enn complain. A e ; 82 , wade: 


That once diſdaining, ſhe might be diſdain'd. Dry. 


= 


1 


ö 1 1 


Sia. 


Mortimer. | 


| QUEER. %. [Of Mis word the original 


: 


Gr sse 


| 
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wil Ode 
that eruſhes or ler wy 5 
2 ' Hail fon of the moſt hi oh. 


—_ 


a 4 5 


. 


The lads of Sparta were enbeshs tobe whipped: 22 FIobt CHOSE. 1. %. ed 722 3 


con. 


. a kick 
Prom Mot 4 to comfituves of court, 


Or city's quelgutchboſes let not report 
* n 


UEME., v. #, [cpeman, Sewn.) To 
om An. old word. | Skinner. . 


To QUENCH. v. 2. 
1. To extinguiſh fire. 
00 Since ſtream, air, ſand, mine eyes and ears 


| conſpire,  - 
When begs „ . | whers each thing liege we 


= & 
: 


0 £4 . 


183 
14 « 


R - a is 
oy « F& © 8 
\ w #** 


Jo 
This 1 dhe was do kindle, (not to quench 8 he 
A little fire i 2 uickly trodden out, f 
| Which, being * rd, rivers cannot quench. Shak, 


Tbe fire had power in the water, forgetting, his 
own virtue; arid the water forgat = own guenching 


nature. | of oft, Xix. 20. 
Milk guencheth wild-fire better than water, be. 
_ caviſe it entreth better. Bacon r Natural Hiftorye 


© * -Subdu'd in fire the ſtubborn metal lies; 
One draws ang blows reciprocating air, 
Others to uench the hiſſing maſs prepare. Dryden. 
You have already guench'd ſedition's brand, 
And zeal, which burat it, only warms the land. 
| Dryden. 
When your work: is forged, do not quench it in 
water to cool it, but throw it down upon the floor 
or hearth to cool hive Hou for the quenching of it in 
water will harden it. Moxon's Mechan. Lehe. 
2. To ſtill any paſſion or commotion; to 
repreſs any motion of the mind good 
or bad. 
Baut if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 
The ſuppoſition of the lady's death 
W ann the wonder of her infamy. Shakeſpeare. 
b h God, that he will inflame thy heart 
with this heavenly fire of devotion; and when thou 


| haſt obtained it, beware that thou neither quench it 


by any wilful fin, or let it go out again for want of 
ſtirring it up and employing it. Duty of Man. 
To allay thirſt. 

Every draught to him, that has quenched his 
thirſt, is but a further quenching of nature, a pro- 
Aiden for rheum and diſeaſes, a drowning of the 

ſpirits. | South, 
4. To deſtroy. 

When death's form appears, ſhe feareth not 
An utter quenching or extinguiſhment ; | 
She would be Sfadto meet with ſuch a lot, 

That ſo ſhe might all future ill prevent. Davies. 

Covered with ſkin and hair keeps it warm, be- 

ing naturally very cold, and alſo to guench and 

diffipate the force of any ſtroke, and retund the 

edge of any weapon. Ray. 

To QuexCH, v. #. To cool; to grow 
cool. 


LY, 


Diaſt thou think, 3 in time 

She will not guench, and let inſtructions enter 

Where folly gow poſſeſſes? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
QuE'NCHABLE. adj. from 5 ] That 

may be quenched. | 
Que 'NCHER. #. / | from eb J Extin- 

guiſher; one that quenches. 
QuE'NCHLESS. adj. [from uench.] Un- 

extinguiſhable. 


Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 
I dare your guencbleſs fury to more rage. Shakeſpe 
The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 

He ons A ag ga ts throne of Amen fare. 
Craſbaco. 
Que'rBLE. 2. /. F Latin; gue- 
. Fr.] A complaint to a court. 


A cireumduRtion obtain, not in cauſes of 31 — 
ut 


oY 


. 
Fl - 


4 


1 


but in — of ah intact and Cpl I 
oF mphaant 5- 18 6 $7 15 5 . 
441. [pine 
Queer 1 K 10USLY ad. {from 
9 
. 5 [from gueri- 
Que RIST. 2. . [from ure. Latin.] 
* 4 aror. 
kT big ſea god, 41 by 4 trepati d 
A ſtealing _ Swi 
Skim milk, and 
2 nk 
8 corn 5 
Que” rPo. u. J. [corrupted from * 
9 A I would Fain fes him wall in quorgy, Like a 
Qusaxr, for equerry. n. 
f e, or one 
having the charge of his horſes ; alſo the 
Wi 
| ourning ; whining; habitually 7 
hearted; guerulous, wrathful, and impatient of reſt 
| beforementioned was expired. Hooker. 
words, which they Finite in a whining kind of 
Though you give no countenance to the com- 
 RULOUSLY. adv. [from querulous.] 
As unoil'd hinges, querulouſly ſhrill, Young. 
fully. 
A 
I ſhall conclude, with porn only ſome gue- : 
This ſhews the folly of this „that might 
abſurdly attempt to tie the arm of omnipotence 


im. 


rather note 5 


light. 


| Fane hu fuck as this bold aps unbloſ, 
r.thrive in that unlucky . gueſt« 


| . e A 


fairer than in 
Da wh "uy 525 


beavty, \; 
7 7 


1 Lach thi 


now thi 


in rural 85 


Following, as * che 97 of 


en unt v6 208 wh * * 4 11 
"Myſelf cook ith lonely Reps to-tread, - 
. ug eden eep, ny the void Fate" 
3 with ad ing 7 7 place foreth 
We | 


tons Paradiſe 

"Twhuld be not fringe, ould" we find" Para- 

| dite at This Way where Adam left it; and 1 the 

— 2 1 fee there are ſome ſo 

earneſt in queſt et "SF Te; > ** M1873" 7 Weodward. 
There's not an African, 

That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 


g In af ry *. of prey, 2 upon his 2 
WS ſee ie hob rb 


& - 


| 


Fa 


eſe boaſted virtues. Ae 
and vigilant i in 7295 _— 
8 


MY 
BS 


47 15 * 
3. [For pe An \empannelled jury. 
's my offence * it . 

bei is the Dd pd; that doth accuſe me ? 

What lawful # 2 have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge? Shateſps bers I. 
3: "Searchers, Collectively. N F9 
* You have been hotly call'd 


at your en 
Pee be 3 oe 1 


© To ſearch you out. en. 


+ Booty; ara! | 


|. 


| 


ff i 


& 


See, that you come 


Not to'woo honour, but to wed it; when N | 
The braveſt pueftant ſhrinks, find what you "REY 
That fame may cry you loud. Shakeſpeare. 
QUE STION. n.” |. ' Lynofion,” French ; 
queſtio, Lat.] 8 
1. Interrogatory; any thin | 
| Becauſe he 225 ; any thin | 1 . to aſk | 
"queſtions, it is more-realon for the men of 
the time, e than that I aſk 
you. ack Bacon. 
25 Enquiry ; j diſquiſition. 


for chriſtian princes to make an invaſive war ſimpiy 


wk ads 5 Rt 
W Feat m bono an drain 3 Mn, i 
bool 


It is to be put to queſtion, whether it be lawful | 


7. Hus lende by totture. Rats 
9 preſumption is 2 laden to: wat 


| 0 2 | coring 1 o 
5 A e ee. lie 


. 12 2 


rate. of FEY the cues of prelead 


— 1) 1 being defendants do anſwer nſwery that the Gere- 


hs Th . Pc are — decent, | 
ares ficable for che 5 98 roy, come reply A childiſh and 


Ly $0.8 te Lene ip 


ion, and ſhew the pon 7 
dneſs whereof we are e 
aries — — | na | 
"weight 
** Nor are thele aﬀectibai that + | 
EINE 
e to ts in 
e Price. 
5 Endeavour 3 act Wen Not in 
Iten "- 0 
An more concerns the Turk than = 
o may be wich mone facile gueſſion d * 


For that it A not in ſuch warlike | 


| e brae * 
0 lace and tneſs! millions of fall But al eke che apilities 
| 9 volumes of report . 1 That N yard hn 4 Shatgſperes 
1 wr efe falſe and mott ir fr eh N rs ron. . lle the wear 
3. K thy doings. © Shakeſp. Meaſare for eaſure. | 1. To en ure 40 7 
r deſire; bo ces ju k Þ x ler 1 . 
ot abroad at every 9e | n awo would have d'mote; 
TO pero hope n | I Ebert . But Ko ere RT a pry che S 17 
75 UEST. Vs. 7. Ke, French; from Nie that gane nch Mall fearn tric 
the- noun. ] To go in ſearch. - 1 bom ho 7 4 F eſ 1 e 
Dr STANT. 3. . [from guofer Bi. Ware * 
Seeker; endeavourer aſte. ; 5 Bacon's Efloys. 


Unreaſonable cubtitiy: will ſtill ſeem to be rea- 
. and at leaſt e- rr ee ene 


| 4 
2. ＋ debate bycinterro atories..; 4 

I 1 you think you with.a Jew; 

ou may. as well uſe _ 7 with the, wolf, 

Why he hath made che eve bleat for the lamb. 
210) Wot I. Sbaleſpeare. 
To Qus* STION, b. 85 queſtionntr, Pr]. 

1. To examine one elles. 4 
r + Semmecragd make the caſe 

5 v. e, e f. and. propoſe a ſon ; | 
Hear your own dignity ſo much prophan'd';, - 


7 


5 * 


for the propagation of the faith. Baton. 
3. A diſpate ; a ſubject of debate. | 
There aroſe a queſtion. between ſome! of Jahn's 
diſciples and the Jews about purifying. 3 
4+ Affair to be examined. 
In points of honour to be try d, 
Suppoſe the queſtion not your own. 
How eaſy is it for a man to 


— 


. 


fill — 


* 


- coly: mount wht . L 
| Que abr. 9. 7 Kere, L 4 
UERIMO'NIOUS.. 
atih.] Queralous; complaioings:.. 
nious.] Querulouſly;” with com plai 
o'thee, dear Thom, ub ud em, 
' E 
QUERIMO NIOUSNE88, . 
f monious.] omplaining temper, 
- An-enquirer ;. an. aſker of queſtions: 
I ſhall er e to my gentle | 
ſome inſtructed querift ſleeping on the ſtrand, 
323 ſtraĩit became | 
s Miſcellanies.” 
den %, lepeonn, Saxon. . A 
* handmill. 
and ſometimes ua th the 4 fie, 
And ante make the breathleſs N 
X 4 
| Ground in fir quernsy and ſome did e 
Chapman. 
| Spaniſh.] A dreſs cloſe to the body; a ; 
Waiſtcoat. 
caſed rabit, Aumann 4 
3 07% b 
FAG Her „ Fr.] 
A groom belonging to 4 
converſant” in the king's. ſtables, and 
ſtable of a prince. Bai 
RULOUS., @dj. 7 verulus, Latin. 11? 
ing. 1 $1 
Although they were a people by nature "hawk 
and quietneſs, yet was there nothing of force to 
work. the ſubverſion of their ſtate, Sill the time 
© The preſſures of war have cowed their ſpirits, as 
may be gathered from the very accent of. their 
verulous tone, as if ſtill complaining and ereſt- 
allen. ; Hoawel's Vocal Foreſt. 
plaints of the guerulous, yet curb the infolence of 
the i injurious. Locle. 
* 
n a complaining manner. 
His wounded ears complaints eternal fill, 
Que"RULOVUSNESS. 2. /. from guerulous. ] 
Habit or quality of complaining mourn- 
Quz'ry, . J [from quere, Latin. ] 
- queſtion; an enquiry to be reſolved. 
. ris, In order to a farther ſearch to be made by 
ers. Newton. 
always be demanded, . that hls go impiouſly and 
from doing any 1 at all, becauſe it can never 
do its utmoſt. | Bentley. 


To Qu RX. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


aſk queſtions. ' 4 5 1 
| Three Cambridge ſopha, 
| Each prompt to query | e eee 
8 1. . Prem gde 


ee e of ſecking, 


33 42 12 | 


4 


| eh ay thing, N ern Ro geee , 


5+ Doubt; controverſy : diſpute. 25 
This is not m. Mriting, cy 
Though I confeſs much like the character * 
But out of guaeſtion tis Maria's hand, - Shakelp « 
| Tis time for Mm. to ſhew himſelf, — his | 
very being is called. 38 in queſt; 
Ju the World, when oy 
he made it. 


The doubt ru |” 


14 SF 
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* 
197 
— 


5 w 24 


"4 Ry 


* 
> * 1 


PE, __F bx 


| quotations, as you have done, that can be wheel 732 


And imagine me taking your part, 
| And i in your 14 r ſo ſtlencing your ſon; Sep. 
5 — 

os | winſt not have dare „ me, 

un Fs colin e ah rt IV. 
| This conſtruction is not ſo undubitably to be. 

received as not at all to be queſticned.. Br. 

2. To doubt; io be uncertain of. | 
O impotent eſtate of human liſe! 
Where fleeting joy does laſting doubt inſpire, 
And moſt we gueſtion what we moſt. deſi re. Priore. 
3. To have no confidence in; to mention. | 
A a8 not to be truſted. 

Be SO] never D arificially lita, if 2 
"ths be defeated by bong croſs” actident, the mane 
is then run down, his counſels derified; his pru- 

. dence. queſtioned, woY is perſon. deſpiſed. ' Saut. 


Ius“ s TION ABLE. adj. [from neftion, }; 
1. Doubtful; diſputable. * ef 1 ö 


Ar chanel ee en. Aale 
Worth, 


7 
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+ £ 21 ik | 
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2. Suſpicious; liable” ro\ſuſpiion'y/ nable 
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4 los 


2 the"offer er theſs dove Ubdurt, be- 
Juſtification of laws 


he 


r | 
REES is a fen 

the time and . Brown's 32 

It is queſtionable, Whether uſs of 55 

n was Koen in thoſe anclent mb. * 

Nis "whether: Oalen . ifaw the 

-difletion of a human body. Baer. 


to eeftion. n 
1H eee. ug 20 
Tou Sh in Lan $a: 5641p 


on FWI are 1 e 
e Een 


fie 


1 * 4 d 
As 15 1 iakes 
1 * t 6 


peak 


the 


hence ſhall come, 


brevity, 


1 e fedh in &e 2 is 
vey 1 


Wee 2 4 5 | 


Wee 


10 this ubeld b. Giltofution Mal be ripe, 
glory and pow r to judge both quick and 25 


2. ! nimble 3 done with celerity. 
e  whergunto devout | mi 


inds have ad . 
1 


thereby the better to ex- 
wy 125 ſpeedy expedition, 'wherewith 
17 Wings of prayer, are delighted 


8 


14 


Miltpn. 


15 av 4 


e ET a 9 


8 as nd por rg 


Es 
7 * 


2 WW he miſtzeſs 
And nib 


Fair 28 
vb 11125 OR life, ne 
And Influence of eh celeftibl ei * 1 
nnen . 
. TA, ua Map 4 |. den 
. 

eee lbs ws f 

ee Mt their foo 5 


10. 


ne 
2. To haſten; to wertderktel Nr 
You may ſboner by l magination Thing hack 
2 motion, than raiſe or ceaſe it j a it is eaſer to 
-. make. a dog go n 


i rd _ 
iring; s 7 " * *" Haoker. | fil, dene A no acum Nama} Hiſtory. 
-523F Fre e 80 „Mecfliaffur; for „ 4 3 ben die, r * - Others were appointed — 22 
„ Tongetitnes F{retuth day yes or ho to 5 ftionery | 3 5 h edy 3 was his } Rur Sen — proclamations: in force, and to gaicken the 4 
ifMes of half a yard! 2 Swi Sante: charge. of guick return cution of the moſt |. 9:6 
ep Y ng,” e to SWifr. Repeated. a „ H Peredile Loft principal. — 
Qi *TH0NABLENESS,. =: % [from que/- | 4 Activs; ſptitely x ready, 6. Though, any e hift hands nevet © 
 Ziox, ], The quality of "ng. ee * Aman of great ſagatity in balineſy, and wache | qa, ano, - e * ae — 
n blur gi berved fo great a. vigour of mind to his f 
TI * | FX. n | dea when near eighty, that ſome, who had | tes 
Gn n gap, 2 Leer dim in bie *. years, Gd, Pelisve him | 3* * ſharpen ; to ackuate; to excite, 
2142 2 LE TY a av. om queſtion. ] to have much Ow parts'in ** than before. yr je... ples ere atone, => 0s 
45 , . forced VOSS! A 
- Certain x, [from gages | 4 ww 200 th paſſed bie . in —— t of kim, how little favour he is wont to ſhew 
2 were miſ. } - bef this W if de mane of eas \ 
tak — 5 5 Raleigh. 7 5 a act oy ea 1 Wenz. was like a fruitful garden without 1 


af Pionleſs du moves not ſo much upon com- 
mand as pfomiſe ; now that which propoſes, the | 
om Fo d'mott ſyjtable rewards to obedience, and 
ejits I doubtleſs 

78 15 65 Tn hay 0 It nfofte the ohe and . 


the other. 
Quz'sTMan. 74. J. [7ueft,” man, and 
> monger.), Starter of 


Q $T,MON GER, 
ecutions. I 15 0 i . 


awſuits or pr 
Their, princi = 72 2775 penal — 
de. 


herein | 
of he 4 158 we . ; 


Sir und Thirty of his knightsg 0) | 
Hot queſtrifts after him, met him at the gate, 
Are gone with him tow'rd Dover. Shakeſpear 
Gr STUARY. 44%. from quaſtus, Lat 
Studious of proſit. | 
Although lapidaries and gu enquirers affirm 
it, yet the writers of minerals conceive the ſtone 
of this name to be a mineral nen, not to be“ 
found in animals. Browne 
Quis. »./. A ſarcaſm ; a bitter taunt, 
_ Ainſworth, The fame perhaps with 
guip. | 
To Qu1'BBLE. v. #. [from the noun.] 
To pun; to play on the ſound of 
. words. 
- firlt ſervice was neats tongues ſliced, which 
hiloſophers took occaſion to diſcourſe and 
— le upon in a grave formal way. Eſtrarge. 


. 
. BBLE. 2. /. [from guidlibet,' Lat.] 
A flight cavil; a low conceit depend- 
ing on the ſound of words; a pun. | 
2 may be of great uſe to immotealibe uns 


and quibbles, and to let poſterity ſee thelf t 
. Fathers were block heads. Audion. 


.. 1, Quinks or; e N. in the ſearch 


after truth. Gn Watts: | 


and hen * e 5 Av rin Waterland. 
QUu1'BBLER. 2. . Wen ade A 
punſter. 34 | 
QUICK. adi. [.cyic, Saxon.] v3 1 


1. Living; um. Pe 4 0 N 


its e 


ebe f 


Quick. a 


quarr a5 the. weazle... . Shakeſpr Cymbeline. 
bis ag ok underſtanding . | 
Thaſe things from me that you ſhall hear, 
Conceiving much the guicker. Drayton's h | 
They gave thoſe res Ideas, that the things 


ey — continu 


Purſuer. ; * N 


worm; "hat 


Hull 


thence, is 2 f 


. Nim 7 dily; ready, | 
. Ready in gyhes mh 1 555 ſaucy, 


An 


91 FI. 4 


Peeping cloſe inte the thick, 


Might fee —_ 


- My courage earned it to wake, 
And manful thetear ſhot. 


2. Tue 9 5 
If Stanley he 


ſay as much; and 
the uick. 
n Seiz'd with ſudden ſmart, 
Stung to the guick, he felt it at his heart. Drydes. FP 
Ihe thought of this diſgraceful compohtion 
0 touches me to the quick, that I cannot ſleep. 
. Arbuthnot s Fohn 
Searifying gangrenes, by ſeveral inciſions . 
to the quick, is almoſt univerſal, and with reaſon, 
ſince it not only diſcharges a pernicious ichor, | 
but makes way for topical ene 


3. Living plants. 


For incloſing of land, the moſt afital way is | 

with a ditch and bank ſet with guck. 

a 1" C K-BHAIM 5 or 

gie beam or Id ſorb, 

aſh, 10 4 Weiz bf WAd aſh, 
un agreeable ſtene ! 


QUICKEN, 0 5 [cpicenn, Saxon.) | 


25 


1, To make alive. = 


All they that ge down. into the duſt, 


„te hi 
ſ o ul. 


.. ee 


The animal which | is Arlt produced of 0 FA 
and dull 170 5 8 
Lac 10 tile 4 


ally to give and receive infe 
tion about, might be the caſier and quicker * 
ſtoodit 12 Pets ö 

This is done with little notice, if we conſider 
guck =" actions of ONE Are 28 


* 


moving of ſome A . p 
Whoſe ſhape appeared not; 
But were it fairy, - fiend, or ſnake, 


rew"s 25 mol, 


2 


7 1 


vi Wy "WH | 
fleſh ; ſenſible Dar | 

ld, that a ſon of king Edward had 
ſtill the better right; it was to teach all England to 
therefore that ſpeech touched 


acons 


8 


N 


Sbarp. | | 
g 


21 


Morg,mer | 


gute tenicce. ni I. (or 
by ſome called the a 
5 | any by: 8 


— 


mall . — 
e his ow 
"ain XXlls _ 


ihn : quickeve the appetite to enjoy ſo tempting a 
N * or by to be South, 

- 'endeavo brandy vic it taſte 
rw extinguiſhed; 7 hy Tatler. 

A argument of great force te exichia them in 

- the improvement of thoſe advantages to which the 

- merey of God had called them by tie goſpel. Reger. 

| 1 defire oft fame hath hath no inconſiderable 

motlve to weed ou * the ae of thoſe 32 


on 


which wilt beſt 
To Qi er * $4274 
1. To become alive: as, 
wwvith chill. 
| : which thou do raviſh OO 
1! 0 
Will quicken and aceuſs thee; Pos our hoſt 
75 |: With robbers hands, my btn oa 2 
Vou ſhould not ruffle n | King Ther. 
They rub out of it a red — that converteth | 
after a while into worms, which they kill with 
wine when they begin to quicken. Sandys's Journey. 
The heart is the firft part that quickehs, and the 
laſt that dies.. Kay en wan. 
2. To move with activity. ü | 
Sees by degrees a purer bluſh arife, © 
And keener lightnings quicken In her eyes. The 


Qu1CKENER.-2. / [from guicken. 

1. One who by Achoroe 1 1. 

2. That which accelerates; that. which 
actuates. 


Love and enmity, averſation 7 fear, are nat 
able whetters and ane of che ſpirit * 1 in 
all animals. re. 


ud W i . 
a rr age 


„r E RASS. 2. * from 2 "and 


graſs; . gramen e Latin, ] . Dc 


graſs. 


og 


Qur'cKLIME. 2. J [rate UVa, Latin ; 
quick and lime. * ung: venchsd.-. 
After burhing the "fone; hee nme is in its 
D 125 Lg uhalered Rite, 101 tis e by. 

ill, 

Qvr erty! adv. quick.) Son; 

& © ſpeedily ; ithout. * 

1 t6 'ufe thy 'Bnguet thy- ſtory 
quickly. „A ak - Whakiſpeare. 


Ry dwells uo loager upon the appetite than 
the nexbiSties af mature, 'which! are * ajokly and 


8 provided or Ind then M A fallowa is an 


oppreſſion. # ＋ th 11, 


er CKNESS, 


E > 


& Ss 8 1 


k » q 
* 


4 * 
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» 
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9 ter ardour and guickneſs, when 
FF \Þ hls fps the Ha of it friend. 


2. Activity; briſkneſs. 


but where advantages may be wrought upon, dili- 
** | Wotton. © 


x. 
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The 
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4+ Sharpneſs ;. pungeney. 


But mellows what we 


bt rang 1. . [quick and and.] 


Moving ſand; unſolid ground. 


What Clarence, but a guickſand of deceit ? Shakeſp. 
** 1 Undergirding the ſhip, and fearing leſt they 


gquickſands of life, in order to keep the unwary from 
To Qui'cxstT. v. a. [quick and t.] 


deep. 522 . 
Qui cxrszr. . J. [quick and et.] Liv- 


want of ſkill, 
bs! Crap ay Mons, adj. [quick and fght.] 


them to have very enlarged views in ethicks. Locke. 


for them; and yet theſe ſame cautious and 
ſighted gentlemen can ſwallow down this 

opinion about percipient atoms. 

Qu1cksrcaTzDNEss, 2. /. [from 
ſighted.) Sharpneſs of ſight. 


Qui1cks1 LVER. 8 f 


naturally fluid mineral, and the heavieſt of all 
' known bodies next to gold, and is the more 


and fluid, as it is more pure; it is wholly volatile 
in the fire 


degree of hi 
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jt bath in the extraord 
muſt be allowed for in the great ſtrength that ie 
required unto it. , 

Joy, like a 


The beſt choice is of an old phyſician and a 
ng: lawyer; , becauſe, where errors are fatal, 
ability of judgment and moderation are required; 


ce and guickneſs of wit. | 
ben bee the imagination is ſeen in the 


invention; the fertility in the fancy, and the ac- | 
curacy in the expreſſion. Diyden. 
. Keen ſenſibility. | 


Would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an inconve- | 


nience to an animal, that muſt lie ſtill? Locke. 


„ | . 
PR, 64 vel city; celeri ey” " M mu iber: Tt is the leaſt tenacions of all bodies, 
hat any — ka tn irength of Its | „ $17 20h rovtrigpen defend 
motion, is abated in the llowneſs of it; and what 
inary quickneſs of its motion, 


ray of the ſun, reflefts with a} 
it rebounds upon 


Thy gen'rous fruits, though gather'd ere their 
prime, | | 

Still ſhew'd a quickneſs; and maturing time 

write to the dull ſweets of 


rhime. Dryden. 


Ginger renders it briſk, and corrects its wild- ] 


neſs, and juice of corinths whereof a few drops 
tinge and add a pleaſant quickneſs. + Mortimer. 


What is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea ? 


ould fall into the guickſands, they ſtrake fail, 


and ſo were driven. Acts, xxvii. 
But when the veſſel is on quickſands caſt, 


The flowing tide does more the linking haſte. Dry. 
Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, ſtems the 
tide to her relief, and like another Neptune ſhoves 
her off the guickſands. Addi ſam 
I have marked out ſeveral of the ſhoals and 
running upon them. Addiſon. 
To plant with living plants. 
In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 
Get ſet to guickſet it, learn cunningly which. Tuſer. 
A man may ditch and guickfet three poles a day, 
where the ditch is three foot wide and two foot 
: Mortimer. . 


ing plant ſet to grow. 

The batful paſtures fenc'd, and moſt with guick- . 

fet mound. Dirayton. 

Plant guickſets and tranſplant fruit - trees towards 

the decreaſe. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Nine in ten of the quickſet hedges are ruined for 
Swifts Miſcellanies. 


aving a ſharp ſight. ” 
No body will deem the quickfightll amongſt | 


No article of religion hath credibility enough 
gem | 
ottiſh 
Bentley. | 
quick- 

The ignorance that is in us no more hinders the 
knowledge that is in others, than the blindneſs of 
a mole is an argument againſt the guickſightedneſs of 
an eagle. * ; Locke. | 

| wick and \filver ; 

argentum vivum, Latin. : | 
Quickſilver, called mercury by the chymiſts, is a 


and may be driven up in vapour by a 


Qu1cks! LVERED: 


9 1. J. [corrupted- from guid- 


where be his guiddits now f his quillets ? his caſes ? 
an C : Sbateſpeare. 
Qu1'pviTy. 2. /. [quidditas, low Latin. ] 
1. Eſſence; that which is a proper anſwer 
to the queſtion, quid gf? a ſcholaſtick 


UIE'SCENCE. #. //, 
ts repoſe, 14 


| t very little greater than that of boil- | 
Vor. II. 91 | þ | D | 


2 


> - W - : . 

9 1 L ES * 5 5 

ve ES: 

« COS . 
. \ 


and every ſmaller 
lighteſt touch into a multitude of others. The ſpe- 
'eifick/gravity of pure mercury is to water as 14020 


to 1000, and 43 it is the heavieſt of all fluids, it 


js alſo the coldeſt, - and when heated the hotteſt : 
the ancierits all eſteemed quickfiloer a poiſon, nor 
was it brought into internal uſe till about two 
hundred and twenty years ago, which was firſt 


+  octafioned by the ſhepherds, Who ventured to give] 
it their ſheep to kill worms, and as they received | 
no hurt by it, it was ſoon concluded, that men 


might take it ſafely : in titne, the diggers in the 


vaſt quantities, in order to ſell it privately, when 
they had voided it by ſtool : but the miners ſel- 
dom follow their occupation above three or four 
s, and the artificers, who have much dealing 

it, are generally ſeized with paralytick oy 

, 4 J . 
Mercury is very improperly called a metal, for 
though it has weight and fimilarity of parts, it is 


neither diſſolvable by fire, malleable, nor fixed ; it 


ſeems to conſtitute. a particular claſs of foſſils, and 


is rather the mother or baſis of all metals, than a. QUIET 


metal itſelf: mercury is of confiderable uſe in 
gilding, making looking-glaſſes, in refining gold, 
and various other mechanical operations befides 
medicine. _ Chambers. 

Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple Iike unto a 


- - 1 


red roſe; the beſt was wont to be made in Libia of 


brimſtone and guickſi/ver burnt. Peacbam. 


the teſtimony of ſenſe, is weak and 
5 8 g 5 n 


mines, when they found it crude, ſwallowet it in | 
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QU1I 

not to determine: my work is to prove, that the 
common inducement to the belief of its quleſcence, 
frivolous. _ 
Wh | ' - Glanville. 
Qu1z'scenT. adj. [quiz/cens, Lat.] Reſt- 
ing; not being in motion; not movent; 
lying at repoſe. | 


Though the earth move, its motion muſt needs 


be as inſenfible as if it were guieſcent. Glanville. 
The right fide, from whence the motion of the 
body beginneth, is the active or moving ßde; but 

the ſiniſter is the weaker or more quieſcent fide. 
„ 74 5 Breton: Vulgar burt. 
Sight takes in it a greater diſtance and more 
variety at once; comprehending alſo guizſcent objects, 
which hearing does not. pul 2 
- If it be in ſome part movent, and in ſome part 
quieſcent, it muſt needs be a curve line, and ſo no 
£ radius. U A Gree . 
Preſſion or motion cannot be propagated in a 
flaid in right lines beyond an obſtacle which ſtops 
part of the motion, but will bend and ſpread every 
way into the quieſcent medium, which lies beyond 
the obſtacle. Newton's Opticks « 
adj, [quiet,, French; quietus, 

1. Still; free from diſturbance; © - 

Breaking off the end for want of breath, | 

And ſliding ſoft, as down to fleep her lad, 


She ended all her woe in guier death. | 
11 This life is ben 1 Ji Wo a 


Pleaſures are few ; and fewer we enjoy; 


_ Pleaſure, like guick-filver, is bright and coy ; 


We ftrive to it with our utmoſt ſki 

Still it WA and it ere ſtill . 1 $3. 

If ſeis d at laſt, compute your mighty gains, 

What is it, but rank — 18 in your veins ? Tounp. 
D. adj. Lu quickfetoer.] 

Overlaid with dick er.. 


Metal is more difficult to poliſh than glaſs, and 
is afterwards 


and reflects not ſo much light as glaſs guickfilvered 
over does: I would propound to uſe in 


over on the convex fide. 


now- uſed, | 


For envy of ſo many. worthy guidams, which 
catch at the garland which to you alone is due, | 
you will be perſuaded to pluck out of the hateful | 


1 


darkneſs thoſe ſo many excellent poems of yours, 


which lie hid, and bring chem forth to eternal light. | 


Spenſer. 
Latin; guidden, German, a quince.] 


Marmalade ; 
with ſugar. | 


bet, Latin; or from gue dit, French.] 


A ſubtilty; an equivocation. A low: 


word. | | 
Why may not that be the ſkull of a lawyer? 


and his tricks ? 


term. . FP : 
He could reduce all things to acts, 


And knew their natures and abſtracts, | | 
Where entity and guiddity | 
The ghoſts of defunct bodies fly. 


2. A trifling nicety; a cavil; a captious 


Hudibras. 
queſtion. Not uſed. 


Mifnomer in our laws, and other quiddiries, 1 
leave to the profeſſors of law. Camden s Remains. 


[from guie/co, Lat.] 
Whether the earth r 


| 


apt to be ſpoiled by tarniſhing, / 


of the 
metal a glaſs ground concave on the foreſide, and 
as much convex on the backſide, and quickfikvered | 
Newton's Opticks. © 


| 2UT DAM. . /. [Lat.] | Somebody. Not 


: 
4 


confection of quinces made 


Qur ovary. . . [cydonium, nee, | 


| Qur'sTz, x. J [from guiet.] The per- 


| 


ſtate of man 


17 7 
2. Peaceable; not turbulent; not offen- 
. . five; mild. | 85 


irit. | 
3. Still; not in motion, | 
They laid wait for him, and were guicr ul the 


» 


4. Smooth; not ruffled, 


g 


| _ ,  Happyis your grace, 
That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo guiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. Sbaleſpeare. 


Qu1'sT. . / gvies, Latin,] Reſt; re- 
poſe; tranquillity ; freedom from diſ- 
turbance; peace; ſecurity; ſtillneſs: 
4,2 Aran into Laiſh unto- a people that were at 
ecure. | e, XViil. 2 . 
OY oe bs Hs, * 
A dreadful uiet felt, and worſer far | 
Than arms, a ſullen interyal of war. Dryden. 
There fix'd their arms, and there renew'd their 
© | 


And there in guiet rules. Dryden: neis. 
Indulgent guiet, pow'r ſerene, 68:34, 
Mother of peace and joy and love. Hughes, 


To Qur'er. v. &. [from the noun.] 
1. To calm; to lull; to pacify ; to put 
do reſt. e | $223, 
„The loweſt degree of faith, that can gyiet the 
ſoul of man, is a firm conviction that God is pla- 
cable. ' . Forbes. 
N 
Putting together the ideas of moving or guieting 
corporeal motion, joined to ſubſtance, we have the 
idea of an immaterial ſpirit. Lockes 


ſon or thing that quiets. 
QuT'eT18M. x. /. [from guiet.] 
by the ſcepticks indiſturbance, by the Moliniſts 
guietiſm, by common men peace of conſcience, 
leems all to mean but great tranquillity of mind. 
dts ED r 
Qur'eTLyY. adv. from guiet. J | 
1. Calmly ; without violent emotion. 


move or reſt, I undertake 


| 


WMH 


; 


n for his own poverty become more 
Z 70 | 


i 


Lac It hab he rnaepine of 4 honk. aud. ue 
3 1 Ws 


What is called by the poets apathy or diſpaſſion, 


oppreſling . 


- 


FAA | R 1 N N TIM es * T R 0 * 9 oak $88 Ed de * r *— = 
4 a 4 Q 1 | r us QVU 9 8 N 4 8 QUT | 8 ww 
HY: 4 Ling in his bargain, but guircly, modeſtly, and] where be hig .quiddits. now ? © his. geen g higg „ He whoſe lightning piere d ch Iberkan lines, ,. 
| = | 9 a caſes? 4 cles n eee No forms my quincunz, and now ranks my vines. 
j * the ſucceſs to him. e Taylor. A great ſoul weighs in the ſcale of reaſon, what | | a Redd, 141 ah Hape. 
_ 2. Pexccably; without ofenete. f it is.to judge of, rather than dwell with too erase SIMA. Latin . 
| j = -\Mthough the: rebel. had bebared themſelyes | pulous a diligence upon little guillets MENT | quageſima ſunday, ſo called 3 
” "4 i ent: e "IF. N G Wo, N 1 . — * 
jt dec amid char ould bur make them as Ply bur wich love lier nd den, „ b e e Paſtor peckoned = 
$M hungry to fall upon the ſpoil in the end. Bacen. And bait them well for quirks and guillets. Hudib. l F 
3. At reſt; without agitation. 5 T. . /. [couette, French; ulcht, n adj. SEES and 4 
QureTNxess. 2. % [from gquiet.] Dutch; calcite, culcitra, Laun.J Al ach be Re WL r | 
1. Coolneſs of temper. | I cover made by ſtitching one cloth over Irfelf to the 8 talus; 38 f MN es 
. This cruel oy neither returning to miſſike] another with ſome ſoft ſubſtance be-] guangalar. N ne 
nor proceeding to favour; gracious, but gracious tween them. I Fach round, ordinately guinguangular, or hav- 
fill after one manner. 1 8 Sidney. Quilts of roſes and ſpices are nothing ſo helpful, | ing the fids parallel. More t Antidote againſt Atbeiſ. 
That which we move for our better inſtruction | 2 to take a cake of new bread, and bedew it with | QUinQuaRrTI CULAR. adj. gui And 
_ turneth into anger and choler in them; they | a little ſack, Bicom. pal xs Lat ] Conſt 97 wh 
| grow altogether out of quietneſs with it; they an-] Jn both tables, the beds were covered with mag- * 9 ve 
ſwer fumingly. KD Fo OIL ' Hookers | nificent quilts amongſ the richer ſort. Arbutbnot. — a ee ha r: 
2. Peace; tranquillity. ; She on the qui/t finks with becoming woe, 3 Fay cs Pack, a „ 


Stop effuſion of our chriſtian blood, | Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs and for ſhow. Pope. 

And ſtabliſh quietneſs on ev'ry fide. Shakeſpeare. To Qu Lr. V. a. from the noun. ] ＋⁰ | — * | * 2 17 
r i] ich one eee with | Fw, pines 0d Jak, 

able len ef Ar agg Hier | ſomething ſoft between them. | - j an 
. * The ſharp ſteel arriving forcibly Qu RN QUBEO LIATED; ? [quingue and 


3+ — n . 2 chaſtity of 6 On his horſe neck before the quilted ſell, ; folium, Lat.] Havin ve leaves. 

we com e guietne | . | | . > I < 4 
Bologneſe pencil to 8 buſtle and tumult that fills 2 Nn on * 2 — * S522 | 8 * NIAL. ay f FUINquenmy, Lat.] 
every part of a Venetian picture, without the leaſt W n 1H ry. ug ave years; happening once in 

attempt to intereſt the paſſions, their boaſted art Entellus for the ſtrife prepares, "RN? five years. 1 S | : 
will appear a mere ſtruggle without effect. Reynolds. Strip'd of his quilted coat, his body bares, <4 Qui Ns Y. . he corrupted from JSquinancy.] 
Qu1'tTsoME. adj. [from guiet.] Calm;| Compos'd of mighty bone. Dryden: neis. A tumid inflammation in the throat, 
_ till; undiſturbed. Not in uſe. A chair was ready, | which ſometimes produces ſuffocation. 

1 Let the night be calm and guiet ſome, So quilted, that he lay at eaſe reelin d. Dryden. The throttling uinſy tis my tar appoints, 
Without tempeſtuous ſtorms or ſad affray. Spenſer. | Mayn't I guilt my rope? it galls my neck. | And bene ſend to rack the joints. Dryd. 
UT ETUDE. 3. ＋. [ quietude, Fr. from 8 ARE Arbut bnot. Great heat and cold, ſucceeding one Ruble 
wiet,] Reſt; repoſe; tranquillity, Not Qui NARY. adj. [quinarius, Lat.] Con- occaſion pleggifies and guinſfes. Arbuthnot on Air. 


ia common uſe. | fiſting of five. 


| Quin, . [quint, French.] A ſer of 
From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick | This quinary number of elements ought to have | fi | . 


humour, the proper allay of fervent blood, will | been reſtrained to the generality of animals and For ſtate has made a guint f 
flow a future — Pa ſerenitude in the affec. | vegetables. wolf. Boyle. Of generals he's liſted in t. __ Hudibrare 
tions. 5 Motten on Education. Qu lx E. 2. . [coin, French; uidden, | Qui'nTain. 2. J. [ guintain, French.] 
Quiit. 2 J | | German. ] - A poſt with a turning top. See Qu 1n- 
1. The hard and ftrong feather of the 1. The tre. | | | T1xN. | n ang Wn 
| wing, of which pens. are made. 8 The grince tree is of a low ſtature; the branches My better parts 3 
| wa her nimble qui/ls his foul doth ſeem to are diffuſed and crooked; the flower and fruit is Are all thrown down ; and that, which here ſtands 
hover, 6 ; 13. ics, oe of the pear tree; but, however culti- up, | 2 
And eye the very pitch that luſty bird did cover, | vated, the fruit is ſour and aſtringent, and is co- Is but a quintain, a mere lifeleſs block. Shakeſpeare. 
| J ves F Drayton, | vered with a kind of down: of this the ſpecies are | QUi'NTAL. 2. J. n Latin. ] 
Birds have three _ 5 — proper . 0 bh ak Miller. A hundred weight to weigh with. 
to them ; the bill, which is of a like matter wi . rut | 1 „a L x he | 
the teeth, the ſhell of the egg, and their guills. They, call for dates and guinces in the paſtry. | QUI 1 5 ESSENCE. M h n Mu- 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | Shakeſpeare. tia, Latin. n es 
2. The inſtrument of writing. a A guince, in token of fruitfulneſs, by the laws | 1- A fifth being. | * 
I will only touch the duke's own deportment in | of Solon, was given to the brides of Athens upon From their groſs matter ſhe abſtracts the forms, 


And draws a kind of guinteſſence from things. 


that iſland, the proper ſubject of my quill. Wotton. the day of their marriage. Peacham on Drawing. 
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Thoſe lives they fail'd to reſcue by their ſkill, | To QUui1NCH. v. 2. [This word ſeems W TE" Davies. 
Their muſe would make immortal with her quill, to be the ſame with gueech, awinch, and d ethereal guinrefſonce of heav'n 1 
Garth. nec ] To B55: © floonce 5s 10) re. Flew upward, ſpirited with various forms, | 
From him whoſe gui/ls ſtand quiver'd at his ear, hr FOR ERS $6” TE 1 1 e e and turn d to ſtars. Mn. 
To him that notches ſticks at Weſtminſter. Pope. | . W en ey made fire, air, earth, and water, to 
. : Beſtow all my ſoldiers in fuch fort as I have, | the four elements, of which all earthly things 
Jo Prick or dart of a porcupine. that no part of all that realm ſhall be able to dare] were compounded, and ſuppoſed the heavens to 
Near theſe was the black prince of Monomo- to nne | | $ pt l | 2 
1 5 g | guinch. Spenſer. | be a guinteſſence or fifth ſort of body diſtin from 
tapa, by whoſe fide was ſeen the gui//-darting por- Ap : ; altos Warts's Lovkck 
cupine. £ Arbuthnot and Pope. | UINCU NAT. adj. [from guincunx. ] 1 eſe, . arts's Logick. 
v1 Reed on which weavers wind their || Having the form of a quincunx. 2. An extract from any thing, containing 
141 ** > Lek | Of a pentagonal or guincuncial diſpoſition, Sir all its virtues mas ſmall quantity. 
| 1 threads. Thomas Brown produces ſeveral examples in his To me what is this guinteſſence of duſt? man 
. 0 The preſumptuous damſel raſhly dar'd ; diſcourſe about the quincunx. . 2 not me, nor woman neither. 3 
100 The goddeſs" ſelf to challenge to the ſielde, | p ; & | o can in memory, or wit, or wi g 
ok © And to compare with her in curious ſkill, - UI NCUNX. n. /. [Latin.] Quineunx | Or dir, or fire, or earth, or water find? 
1 Of works with loom, with needle, and with gil.“ OF der 18 a plantation of trees, diſpoſed What alchymiſt can draw, with all his ſkill, 
(f | | | Spenſer. originally in a ſquare, conſiſting of five The quinteſſence of theſe out of the mind Davies. 
The inſtrument with which muſicians | trees, one at each corner, and a fifth l wok Le dead thing, ' : 
ſtrike their ſtrings. in the middle, which diſpoſition, re- Fo bes 3 3 _ TD, 
His flying fingers and harmonious guill | peated again and again, forms a regular] 4 A e 1 al. | 
Strike ſev'n diftinguiſh'd notes, and ſev'n at once grove, wood, or wilderneſs ; and, when From dull privations and lean emptineſs. Donne. 
they fill. Dryden, viewed by an angle of the ſquare or pa- 8 by the help fn intenſe cold, (yg 
| | li þ | to ſeparate the «guinzgffence of wine. Beyle. 
Qu1i'LLET. 2. J. [ guidlibet, Lat.) Sub ralellogram, preſents equal or parallel | be Or | pee... 
tilty; nicety; fraudulent diſtinction;] alleys, 1 | | Yu ke be light | d God; and Forte 
tty cant. | | Brown produces ſeveral examples in his diſcourſe] Ethereal, firſt of things, quintefſence pure 
PWiy may not that be the ſkull of a lawyer? | about the guincunxs Kay on the Creation. Sprung f. ow the de * 5.85 215 ws Pore tif Lot. 4 
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"Inferior paſſions and affeftions following, there 
- ariſes a ſerenity and complacency upon the whole 
ſoul, infinitely beyond the greateſt bodily pleaſures, 
© the higheſt guireeence and elixir of worldly 7 7 
hen outÞ. 
QuinTxEsSt NTIAL. adj. [from quint- 
© efence.] Conſiſting of «ry EUN | 
Venturous aſlertions as would have puzzled the 
authors to have made them good, ſpecially conſider- 
ing that there is nothing contrary to the guinteſſen- | 
tial matter and circular figure of the heavens; fo 
neither is there to the light thereof.  Hakewill. 
Qur'aT1N.,.#. / [1 know not whence 
derived; Minſbevu deduces it from guin- | 
tus, Latin, and calls it a game cele- | 
brated every fifth year; palus quintanus, | 
Latin, Ainſworth; quintaine, French. ] 
An upright poſt, on the top of which a 
croſs poſt turned upon a pin; at one 
end of the croſs poſt was a broad board, 
and at the other a heavy ſand bag: the 
play was to ride agaiaſt the broad end 
with a lance, and paſs by before the 


ſand bag, ary round, ſhould ſtrike 
the tilter on the back. 
At guintin he, 
In honour of his bridaltee, 

Flath challeng'd either wide countee 
Come cut and long tail, for there be 
Six batchelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company, 

And each one hath his livery. - Ben Jonſon. 
U1'XTUPILE., adj. [quintuplus, Latin.] 
Frvefold. 3 | | 

In the country, the greateſt proportion of mor- 
tality, one hundred and fifty-fix, is above guintuple 
© unto twenty-eight the leaſt. Graunt”s Bills of Mort. 
Qv1y. 2. [derived, by the ety mologiſts, 
from wwhip.] A ſharp jeſt; a taunt; 
a ſarcaſm. | : 
Notwithſtanding all her ſudden guips, 
The leaſt whereof would quell a lover's hope, 
Yet, ſpaniel like, the more ſhe ſpurns my love, 
Ihe more it grows, and fawneth on her ſtill. Shak, 
If I ſent him word his beard was not well cut, 
he would ſend me word, he cut it to pleaſe himſelf: 
this is called the quip modeſt. Shake As you like it. 
Nymph bring with thee 
Jeſt and youthful jollity, 
Nuips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles. Milton. 


To Quiy. v. a. To rally with bitter ſar- 
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caſms. 5 Ainſworth, 
QUIRE. . /. [choeur, French; choro, | 
Italian. ] | | 


'The trees did bud and early bloſſoms bore, 
And all the guire of birds did ſweetly ſing, 
And told that garden's pleaſures in their caroling. | 


| 8 . 
Myſelf have lim'd a buſh for her, * 
And plac'd a guire of ſuch enticing birds, 
That the will light to liſten to their lays. Shakeſp. 
At thy nativity a glorious guire 
Of angels in the fields of Bethlehem ſung | 
To ſhepherds watching at their folds by night, + 
And told them the Meſſiah now was born. Milton. | 
1 I may worſhip thee 
For ay, with temples vow'd and virgin quires. Milt. 
| Begin the ſong, and ſtrike the livelying lyre, 
Lo how the years to .come, a numerous and well 
fitted guire, _ | 
All hand in hand do decently advance, 
And to my ſong with ſmooth and equal meaſures 


dance. ; : Coley. | 
As in beauty ſhe ſurpaſs'd the guire, © 
So nobler than the reſt was her attire. Dryden. 


part of the church where the ſer- 
vice is ſung. | 
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Wen the ſuprettie faculties move regulirly, ehe 1 1 
re | Not ul the buckets in a country gure 
Shall quench my rage. 
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Tam all on fire, 1 41 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd guire, 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play 


* © The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, 
And wolves with howling fill the ſacred gui-res- 


3. [Cabier, French.] A bundle of paper 
conſiſting of twenty-four ſheets. 
ToQuirs. v. . 


- 


ling in concert. 


hold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, | 
Still guiring to the young ey d cherubims, Shakeſp. 
y throat of war be turn'd 

Which guired with my drum, into a pipe 

Small as an eunuch, or the virgin's voice 

That babies lulls aſleep. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Qu1'r1STER. 3. . [from guire.] Cho- 

riſter ; one who ſings in concert, gene- 

rally in divine ſervice. of 85 

The coy guirifters, that lodge within, 

Are et of harmony. Thomſon's Spring» 
Quirk. . / [Of this word I can find no 

rational derivation. ] 


Quick ſtroke; ſharp fit. 
I've felt ſo many guirks of joy and grief, 
That the firſt face of neither on the tart, - 
Can woman me unto't. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Smart taunt, | 
Some kind of men quarrsl purpoſely on others 
to taſte their valour ; belike, this is a man of that 
quirks Shakeſpeare. 
I may chance to have ſome odd guirks and rem- 
nants of wit broken on me. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Slight conceit. 
Conceits, puns, quirks or quibbles, jeſts and 
repartees may agreeably entertain, but have no 


place in the ſearch after truth. Watts on the Mind. 


4. Flight of mt Not in uſe. 
Moſt fortunately he hath atchiev'd a maid, 
That paragons deſcription and wild fame, 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Shak. 
5. Subtilty ; nicety ; artful diſtinction. 
Let a lawyer tell them he has ſpied ſome defect 
in an entail ; how ſolicitous are they to repair that 
error, and leaye nothing to the mercy of a law 
quirk ? Decay of Piety. 
There are a thouſand guirks to avoid the ſtroke 
of the law. 
Looſe light tune. - 
Now the chapel's filver bell you hear, 
That ſummons you to all the pride of pray r; 
Light guirks of muſick, broken and uneven. Pope. 


To Qu1T. v. &. part. paſl, guit; pret. J 
| py or quitted. | quiter, French; quitare, 
Italian; guitar, Spaniſh.] 
1, To diſcharge an obligation.; to make 
even. 
We will be guit of thine oath, which thou haſt 
made us to ſwear, Joſbua, ii. 20. 
By this act, old tyrant, | 
I ſhall be guit with thee 3 while I was virtuous, 
I was a ſtranger to thy blood, but now 
Sure thou wilt love me for this horrid crime. Denb. 
To 2 I ow'd great obligation; 
But John, unhappily, thought fit 
To publiſh it to all the nation; 
Sure John and I are more than grit. 
2. To ſet free. 
Thou art quit from a thouſand calamities; there. 


6. 


: Prior. 


fore let thy joy, which ſhould be as great for thy 


freedom frem them, as is thy ſadneſs when thou 


feeleſt any of them, do the ſame cure upon thy diſ- | 


content. | Taylor. 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 


Life much: bent rather how I may be guir 


* Faireſt and eaſieſt of this cumb'rous charge, Alt. 


* 


1 


| 
[from the noun. ] To | 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou be- 


| 


' L'Eftrange's Fables. | 


| 
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| | Ut . 
er this l, you! Be ie 
| looked {oath in the face; what bave you found ſo 
— terrible in it? n | Wake. 


; 3. To carry through ? to diſcharge ; to 


1 perfi Orm. | 
.. Never worthy prince a day did quit Tu 
Wich greater hazard, and with more renown. 
| X Daniel. 
To clear himſelf of an affair: with 
the reciprocal pronoun. 
d Samſon hath it himſelf 
Like Samſon, and heroickly hath fini ſh'd 
A life heroick, on his enemies 
Fully reveng'd, hath, left them years of mourning. 
' Milton. 
5. To repay; to requite. LF 
He fair the knight ſaluted, louting lo 4, 
Who fair him guitzed, as that courteous was. Spenſ. 
Enkindle all the ſparks of nature, ; 
To quit this horrid act. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
6. To vacate obligations. 
ak For our reward, 
All our debts are paid ; dangers of law, 
Actions, decrees, judgments againſt us 1 | 
en Jonſon. 
One ſtep higher 3 
Would ſet me higheſt, and in a moment guit 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude» Milton. 
7. To pay any obligation ; to clear a 
debt ; to be tantamount. 

They both did fail of their parpoſe, and got 
not ſo much as to uit their es; becauſe 
truth, which is the ſecret of the moſt high God, 
whoſe proper handy-work all things are, cannot 
be compaſſed with that wit and thoſe ſenſes which 
are Our own. Hooker. 

Does not the air feed the flame? and does not 
the flame at the ſame time warm and enlighteh 
the air? and does not the earth guit ſcores with 
all the elements in the noble fruits that iſſue from 
it? | South's Sermons. 

Still I ſhall hear, and never guit the ſcore, 
Stunn'd with hoarſe Codrus Theſeid o'er and o'er. 

Dryden. 

Iron works ought to be confined to certain places, 

where there is no conveyance for timber to places of 

vent, ſo as to guit the colt of the carriage. Temple. 

8. [Contracted from acquir.] To ab- 
ſolve; to acquit, * 

Nor further ſeek what their offences be, 
Guiltleſs I guiz, guilty I fet them free. Fairfax. 

9. To pay. | | | 

Far other plaints, tears, and laments 
The time, the place, and our eftates require, 

Think on thy fins, which man's old foe preſents 
Before that judge that quits each ſoul his hire. 

Fairfax; 

10. To abandon ; to forſake. 
Their father, a 
Then old and fond of iſſue, took ſuch ſorrow, 
That he guit being. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Honours are promis'd 
To all will gait em; and rewards propos d 

Even to ſlaves that can detect their courſes. 
| , Ben Fenſon. 

Such variety of arguments only diſtract che un- 
derſtanding, ſuch a ſuperficial way of examining is 
to quit truth for appearance, only to ſerve, our 
vanity. Cs 

11. To refign ; to give up. 

The prince, renown'd in bounty as in arme 
With pity ſaw the ill-conceal'd diſtreſs, 7 

NQuitted his title to Campaſpe's charms, 

And gave the fait one to the friend's embrace. 


Qui'TcaGRass. 2. , [epice, Saxon g 
gramen caninum, Latin] Dog-graſs. 


They are the beſt corn to grow on grounds ſub- 

ject to guitchgraſs or other weeds. Mortimer's Huſb. 
QuiTE. adv. [This is derived, by the 
etymologiſts, from guit/z, diſcharged, 
free, French; which, however at firſt 
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appearance ket, is wit favoured 
by the IRE uſe of the word, which 
was in this combination, quite and 
clean ; that is, with a clean riddance: ins | 
Preſent fignification was gradually in-] 


troduced. ] Completely; perfectiy; ug 
rally ; throughly. * 
Thoſe latter exclude not the former guize and clean 
a3 unneceſſary. Hooker. 
He hath fold us, and guite devoured our money. 
Geneſis, xxxi. 
If ſome foreign ideas will offer themſelves, reject 
them, and hinder them from running away with 
our thoughts quite from the ſubje& in hand. Locke. 
The ſame actions may be aimed at different ends, 
and ariſe from guite contrary principles. Addiſon. 
Qu1' TRENT. 3. . [quit and rent.] Small 
rent reſerved. 
Such a tax would be inſenfible, and paſs but as 
a ſmall guitrent, which every one would be content 
bo pay towards the guard of the ſeas. Temple. 
My old maſter, a little before his death, wiked 
him joy of the eſtate which was falling to him, 
deſiring him only to pay the gifts of charity he 
had left as guitrents upon the eſtate. Addiſon's Spe. 
Qu1Ts. znterj. | from quit. J An exclama- 
tion uſed when any thing is repayed and 
the parties become even. 
Qui'TTANnce. #./. guitance, French.] 
1. Diſcharge from a debt or obligation; an 
acquittance. 
Now I am rememb'red, he ſcorn'd at me 
But that's all one; omittance is no guitrance. Shak, 
2. Recompence; return ; repayment. 
Mine eyes ſaw dim! in bloody ſtate, 
Rend'ring faint guittance, wearied and outbreath'd, 
To Henry Monmouth. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
© Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his ſteward; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itfelf; no gift to him 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
All uſe of gu 
We ſhall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than guirtance of deſert and merit. Sbaleſp. 
To Qu1i'TTANCE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To repay; to recompenſe. A word 
not uſed. 
Embrace me then this opportunity, 


As fitting beſt to guittance chelr t. Shakeſp. 
Qu1r'TTER, 2. /. 
1. A deliverer. Ainſworth. 
2. Scoria of tin. Mens 


Qu1'TTERBONE. 7. / 

Quitterbone is a hard round ſwelling upon the 
coronet, between the heel and the quarter, and 
grows moſt commonly on the infide of the foot. 

Farrier's Dictionary. 


QUIVER. . J. [This word ſeems ro be 
corrupted from counrir, French, or 


cover.] A caſe or ſheath for arrows. 
As Dianne hunted on a day, 
She chanc'd to come where Cupid lay, 
His gujver by his head, of I 
One of his ſhafts ſhe ſtole away, 
And one of hers did cloſe convey 
Into the other's ſtead ; 
With that love wounded my love's heart, 
But Dianne beaſts with Cupid's dart. 
Thoſe works, with eaſe as much he did, 
As you would ope and ſhut your gruivr-lid. Chapm. 
. Diana's nymphs would be arrayed in white, their 
ams and ſhoulders naked, bows in their hands, 
and guivers by their fides. Peacham on Drawing. 
Her ſounding guiver on her ſhoulder ty'd, 
One hand a dart, and one a bow ſupply'd. Dryden. 
Qu1i'ves. adj. Nimble; active. Not! in 
uſe. 
There was a little guiver ſellow, and he would 
manage you his piece thus; and he would about 


8 penſer. 


— 


wittance. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. | 
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1. To quake f to play with 4 tremnlods | 


The birds chaurit melody on . N 
f Eber cooking wind. 


pommel caſt the knight; 
7 pan he flew, and 8 on his head, 


Ons | 


ect, and lay for dead. Dyyd. | 


ith what a ſpring his furious ſoul broke looſe, 
And left the limbs ill gujvering on the ground. 


Addiſon. 


Eurydice with guiv'ring voice he mourn d, 


And Heber's banks Eurydice return'd. 


| Gay. 


Dancing ſun-beams on the waters r 


And verdant alders form'd a guiv'vin 
The dying gales that . upon 


The lakes that quiver to the curling 8 75. 


| 2. To ſhiver ; to ſhudder. 


Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, 


but ſhe was taken with ſuch a guivering, 
thought it more wiſdom to lean herd 


and look. on. 


1. Furniſhed wick 
"Tis c 


'To Qn. v. n. 


bing. 


point; a ſubtilty. 


QuoDLIBETA'RIAN, 


ſubject. 


K 


See Core. 


cap; 


country. 


Head -dreſs. 
her. quoiffure. 


1. Corner. 


and about. * Ibak Jpeare. 


LOTS EU OO e ß 


| or colymas at each end. 


uiver. 
ity : 


She that has that, is clad in compleat ſteel, 
And like a guiver'd nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge foreſts and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and perilous ſandy wilds. Milton. 
2. Sheathed as in a quiver. 
From him whoſe quills ſtand gquiver 
To him who notches fticks at 41 * 


He who reading on the heart, 
When all his guodlibets of art 
Could not expound its pulſe and heat, 
Swore, he had never felt it beat. 


that ſhe 
Sidney. 


Qu1'veREeD. adj. [from quiver. ] 


 QVO'DLIBET. n. J. [Latin.] A nice 


Prior. | 


n. /. [quodlibet, 


Hence thou fickly guoif, 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
- Whick princes, fleſk'd with conqueſt, aim to hit. 


Lat.] One who talks or diſputes on any 


Dia. 


boy hen TICAL. adj.  [quodlibet, Lat.] 
ot reſtrained to a particular ſubject: 


in the ſchools, theſes or problems, an- 
ciently propoſed to be debated for cu- 
rioſity or entertainment, were ſo called. 


'QuorF. 1. J. cih, French.] 
1. Any cap with which the head is covered. 


Dia. | 


9 


2. The cap of a ſerjeant at law. 


| To Quote. v. a. [coeffer, French.) To 
to dreſs with a head-dreſs. | 
| She is always gueifed with the head of an ele- 
phant, to ſhew that this animal is the breed of that 


Addiſon. 


Quvor'reuRE. 2. / [coeffure, French. ] 


The lady in the next medal is very particular in | 


Addiſen on un. 


QuoiL. . /. See Coir. 
Quvoin. 2. J [ coin, French.] 


A ſudden tempeſt from the deſert flew 
With horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew, 
Then whirling round, the guoins together ſtrook. 


Sandys. 


Build brick houſes with ſtrong and firm quoins 


Mertimer's Huſbandry. 


ol 


7.75 Qvofr. v. . [from the noun, 


to a tree | 


| formerly. A 
| 


d at his ear, 
eſtminſter. Pope. | 
[A low word.] To 
move as the embrio does in the womb ; 

| to move as the heart does when throb- 


LF? * 
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* * 
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| Quoc. 9. . b [cvete, Dutch.) » 


1. Something thrown te great Likee 
to a certain point. 


| He plays at quoits yell. \Shakeſpeart's „ Hany IV. 7 
| Wes he Mie at / guojts, he was allowed lis 
breeches and ſtocki Arbuthnot and | 


2. The diſcus N the ancients is ſome- 
times called in Engliſh guoie, but im- 
properly; the game of gquoits is a game 
of kill; the diſcus was only a trial of 

frength, as among us to throw the . 

hammer. 

To 


throw quoits; to play at quoits. den 
uſes it to throw the diſcus. See the noun... 

Noble youths for maſterſhip ſhould firive, ' | 
0 YO to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive. 


F 


Dryden. 
To Quoir. v. a. To throw. 
| voit him down, Bardolph, like a 8 
ſhilling. Shake 


200 NDAM. (LAS ] Having 
udicrous word. | 
This is the guondam king, let's ſeize upon him. 


Shake res 
What lands and lordſhips for their owner ON 
My guondam barber, but his worſhip now. Dryden. 
Qvoox. preterite of guake. Obſolete, + 
Freely up thoſe royal ſpoils he took, 
Yet at the lion's ſkin he inly guook. Spenſer. | 


OR. a. , [Lat.] A bench of 
| Juſtices; ſuch a number of any officers 
as is ſufficient:to do bufineſs. , 

They were a parcel of mummers, and being him- 
ſelf one of the quorum in his own county, ** 
wondered that none of the Middleſex juſtices t 
| care to lay ſome of them by the heels. Addiſon. 

Quo'Ta. n. J. [quotus, Lat.] A ſhare; 

-a proportion as aligned to each. 

Scarce one in this liſt but engages to ſupply a 
guota of briſk young fellows, equipt with hats and 
feathers. Addiſon. 

Quora"TiON. =. J. [from guote.] 

1. The act of quoting; citation. 

2. Paſſage adduced out of an author as 
evidence or illuſtration. 

f He, that has but ever ſo little examined the 

citations of writers, cannot doubt how little credit 

the uotat ions deſerve, where the originals are want, 
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ing Lockes 
le rang' d his tropes, and preach'd up patience, 
Back d his opinion with guetations. P Fiore 


To QUOTE. v. 4. [queter, French. 
To cite an author or paſſage of a 
author; to adduce by way of authority 
or illuſtration the words of another, 
1 The ſecond chapter to the Romans is here 


-guoted only to paint the margent. Whitgiftes 
St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this ſaying. 
Stilling fert. 
He changed his mind, ſay the papers, and quote. 
for it Melchior Adams and Hoſpinian. Atterbury. 


He guoted texts right upon our Saviour, though 
he expounded them wrong. Atterbury. 


He will, in the middle of a ſeſſion, quote paſſages 
out of Plato and Pindar. Swift's Miſcellanies. 


Quo'TER. . . [from quote.] Citer; he 
that quotes. 
I propoſed this paſſage entire, to take off the 
diſguiſe which its guoter put upon it. Atterburye 
Quora. verb imperfe#. [This is only 
part of cþoGan, Saxon, retained in En 
liſh, and is now only uſed in ludicrous 
language. It is uſed by Sidney i * 


larly in the ſecond perſon.] Neth K. 
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1 Shall we, guorh be, ſo baſely brook. 1 
This paltry | 
voTI'D e quotidien, Fr. quoti- 


t. ; happening every 
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King Charles. 
PI'DIAN, . 1 | febris pn; pas 


2 


vo 
N A -quotidian fever; 4 fever 


Which returns every day. 
If 1 could meet that ,1 would 
' "give him counſel; for he kerl thee e. work. 
dian of love. Paare. 
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15 called the canine letter, be- 


R ' cauſe it is uttered with ſome 
9 


reſemblance to the grow] or 


ſnarl of a cur: it has one conſtant ſound | 


in Engliſh, ſuch as it has in other lan- 
guages ; as, red, roſe, more, muriatich : 
in words derived from the Greek, it 1s 
followed by an b, rhap/oay : r is never 
mute, unleſs the ſecond r may be ac- 
counted mute, where two rr are uſed ; 


as myrrh. 

To RA'BATE. v. u. [rabattre, Fr.] In 
falconry, to recover a hawk to the fill | 
again. Ainſworth. 

RABATO. n./. A neckband ; a ruff. 

I think your other rabato were better. Shakeſp. 


Broke broad jeſts upon her narrow. heel, 
Pok'd her rabatos, — ſurvey” d her ſteel, 


To RA'BBET. v. as [rabatre, 1 2 
Fr.] To pare down pieces of wood ſo 


as to fit one another. 

The- rabbet plane is to cut part of the rn 
edge of a board ſtraight or ſquare down, that the- 
edge of another board, cut down in the ſame me 
ner, may join into the ſquare of the. firſt; and 
tie lapping. over of two boards is called rabbeting. 

Maxon. 

" he window frame hath every. one of its lights 
rabbeted on its outſide about half an inch into the 
frame, and all cheſe rabbets are groved ſquaze. 


Moxeon. | 


Ra"nner: 2. [from the- verb. 1 A 
joint made by paring two pieces ſo that 
they Wrap over one another. 


Having drove in the hooks, they ſet the rabbers 
of the door within the radbets oh Oe poſt. 
Ra'sB1. 


Maxon. 
RA BB1 4 


1. J. A doctor among the 
Jews. 
The Hebrew rabbins fay, that nature hath 


given man, for the pronouncing of all letters, the 


lips, the teeth, the tongue, che palate and throat. 
Camclen $ Remains. 


Ra"pBIT. z. /. [robbe, robbekin, Dutch. 
A furry animal that lives on plants, an 
| burrows in the ground, 

I knew a wench „ 
garden for parſly to ſtuff a rabbit. 

A company of ſcholars, going to catch conies, 
carried one with them which had not much wit, 
and gave. in charge, that if he ſaw. any, he. ſhould 
be filent for fear of ſcaring of them ; but he no 
ſooner eſpied a company of rabbits, but he cried 
aloud, ecce multi cuniculi ; which he had no ſooner 
ſaid, but the connies ran to their burrows; and 
he _ checked by them for it, anſwered; Who 


would have thought that the rabbirs underſtood 
Latin ? Bacon. 


* -_ 
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| RA BBLE. 2. / [rabula, Lat. rabulari, 


_ — 


low Latin.) A tumultuous crowd; an 
aſſembly of low people. 
Countrymen, will ye 
Or let a rabble-lead you to your deaths? Shakeſp. 
Go bring the rabble here to this place. Sag. 
Of theſe- his ſeveral aviſhments, greed | 
and ftealing away of men's wives, came in all thoſe 


— — 


ancient fables, and all that rabble of Grecian for- 
geries. — 
The better ſort. abhors ſcurrility, 


And often cenſures what the rabble like. Roſcom. 
That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean rabble, whom 
the whole nation ſo rings of, are not the wiſeſt 
men in the world. - South. 

To gratify the barbarous audience, I gave them 
a ſhort rabble ſcene, becauſe the mob are repre-, 

| ſented by Plutarch and Polybius with the, ſame' 

character of baſeneſs and cowardice. Dryden. 
In,change of government, 

The rabble rule their great oppreſſors fate, 

Do ſov'reign juſtice and revenge the ſtate. D 5A 
His enemies have been only able to make i im- 


—— —_ 2 
. 
- 


to put the dregs of the prope in, a ferment. 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Ra'BBLEMENT. =. , [from rabble.] 
Crowd ; tumultuous allembly of « mean 


people. Not io uſe. 
A rude rabblement, 
Whoſe like he never ſaw, he durſt not bide, 


| Be not ye called ra6bj 3 for one is your, maſter, 
| | Ned Srv 


ſi But gothisready OR away n 


even Chriſt, and all ye are brethren. Mot. wil. 8. | ; 


Shakeſpeare. 


nt, and yield to merey, | 


preflions upon the low and ignorant rabble, and | 


— > — 
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6. A particular ſtrength or taſte of wine, 


The rabblement houted, clapp'd 2 
and uttered a deal of ſtinking breath. Shakeſpeare 

There will be always tyrants, murderers; thieves, 
traitors, and other of the ſame rabblement. Camden. 


RARHLID. adj. [rabidus, Latin.) Fierce; 
furious; mad. 

Ra"piner. 2. . A kind of ſmaller ord- 
nance. Ainſworth. 
RACE. . / [race, French; from. en 

Latin. ] 
1. A family aſcending, 
2. Family deſcending. 


He in a moment will create 
Another world ; out of man, a race 


Of men innumerable, there to dwell. Milton. 
Male he created thee, bat chy want WAL 
Female for race. Milton: 


High as the mother of the gods in place, 
And proud like her of an immortal race. Dryden. 
Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. Dry. 
3. A generation; a collective family. 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 1 
Fetching mad bounds. Sal. 2 of Venice. 
+ A particular breed. 
The race of mules, fir for tlie plough is bred. 


— 
Inſtead 


Of ſpirits milign, a better race to bring 152 
Into their vacant room. Milton. 
In the races of mankind and families of the 
world, there remains not to one above another the 
leaſt pretence to have the right of inheritances - 


Locke. 
HE are all debas'd-and willing ſlaves, 1 
young but breathing to grow grey in bondage, 
And the old ſinking to ignoble graves, 
Of ſuch a race no matter who is king. Mu 
Race of ginger. [rayz dz gengibrt, 
Spaniſh. ] A root or ſprig of ginger. * 


applied. by Temple to any extraordinary 
natural force of intellect. 
Of gardens there may be forms who irregular, . 
that +8 have. more . than of 1 but 
they muſt owe it to ſome extraordinary, diſpoſitions 
of nature in the ſeat,” or ſome great” race of fancy 
or judgment in conrivances | Temple. 
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9. {Ras Mandick.} Conteſt 
__., +»: To deſcribe races and games ; df 
Or tiling. furniture. Mice. 

Stand forth, ye champions who the gauatlet 

ae US wield, E 1e 
"5 Or you the ſwitt ſt racers of the field; | 
Stand forth, ye wreſtlers who theſe paitimes grace, 
«1 wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. | Pope. 
8. Courſe on the feet. Wal | N | 
I) he flight of many birds is ſwifter than the race 
of any beaſts. ., tl 459 5043 ns 
9. Progreſs ; cou 


CY 


* 


rſe. 


It ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of favour, which | 


many examples have taught them, never ſtopt his 

race till it came to a headlong overthrow. Sidney. 
The great light of day yet wants to run 

Much of his race though ſteep. Milton. 

Ne to his friends embrace. Pope Odyſſiy. 
40. Train ; proceſs. | 

the aggreſſor ; the proſecution and race of the war 

+ Carrieth the defendant to invade the ancient patri- 

defendant ; ſhall he fit down, and not put himſelf 

in defence ? Bacon. 

"Ra"crnorss. . /. [race and horſe.) 


My race of glory run, and race of ſhame. Milt. 

He ſafe return'd, the race of glory paſt, 

An offenſive war is made, which is unjuſt in 
mony of the firſt aggreſſor, who' is now turned 

The race of this war fell upon the loſs of Urbin, 
Horſe bred to ran for prizes. 


"The reaſon Hudibras gives, why thoſe, who can | 


talk on.trifles, ſpeak with the greateſt fluency, is, 
that the tongue is like a race-horſe, which runs 
the faſter the leſs weight it carries. Addiſon. 
Racema'TiON. n. /. [racemut, Latin. ] 
Cluſter, like that of grapes. ; 

A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole 
race mation or cluſter of eggs, which are not excluded 
in many weeks after. Brun. 


RAczMrrzRous. adj. [racemus and fero, 
Lat.] Bearing cluſters. | 


Racer. n. J. [from race. ] "Runner ; one 


that contends in ſpeed. 
His ftumbling-founder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegaſus can fly; 
So the dull cel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the ſwift-finn'd racers of the flood. Dorſet. 
A poet's form ſhe plac'd before their eyes, 
And bad the nimbleſt racer ſeize the prize. Pope. 
Ra"cintss. ». /. from racy.) The qua- 
lity of being racy. | 
Rack. 2. J. [racke, Dutch; from racken, 
to ſtretch. ] 


1. An engine to torture. 
Vex not his ghoſt; O let him paſs! he hates 
him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 
Stretch him out longer. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflit himſelf, 
becauſe he had received a croſs anſwer from his 
miſtreſs ? Taylor. 

Let them feel the whip, the ſword, the fire, 
And in the tortures of the rack expire. Addiſen. 
2. Torture; extreme pain. 
A fit of the ſtone puts a king to the mck, and 
makes him as miſerable as it does the meaneſt 
ſa bject. : Temple . 
A cool behaviour ſets him on the rack, and is 
interpreted as an inſtance of averſion or indiffer- 
Ence. Addiſon. 
3. Any inſtrument by which extenſion is 
erformed. 

Theſe bows, being ſomewhat like the long bows 
in uſe amongſt us, were bent only by a man's 
immediate ftrength, without the help of any bender 

or rack that are uſed to others. Wilkins. 


* a 
* 


4. A diſtaff; commonly a portable diſtaff, 


from which they ſpin by twirling a ball. 
It is commonly ſpoken and written rock. 
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Empty the woolly rack, and fill the reel. Dryden 


5+. Ruck, Dutch, a wack. ], The clouds 
ad they are driven by che wind. 
t, which is now a horſe, even with a thought 
Fir cock fe eee 
As water is in Water. Shak, Antony and Cleepatra. 
2 0 I be great globe ther. Cp pn et wy 
2 all, which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve 
And, Ile this Infubſtantial oven Hed" 
Leave not a rack behind.. 
We often (ce againſt ſome ftorm, 
A ſilence in the heav ns, the rack ſtand ſtill, 
e bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
s huſh as death. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The winds in the upper region, which move 
the clouds above, which we call the rack, and are 
not perceived below, paſs without noiſe. Bacon. 
As wint'ry winds contending in the ſky, 
With equal force of lungs their titles tr; 
They rage, they roar : the doubtful rack of heav'n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. 
Dryden. 
6. [Þnacca, the occiput, Saxon; racca, 
Iſlandick, hinges or joints.] A neck 
of mutton cut for the table. 

7. A grate; the grate on which bacon is 
laid. 75 
8. A wooden 
for cattle. 

Their bulls they ſend to paſtures far, 
Or hills, or feed them at full racks within. 

| ; May's Virgil. 
The beſt way to feed cattle with it, is to put it 


IS" 


grate in which hay is placed 


in racks, becauſe of the great quantity they tread | 


down. Mortimer. 


He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the ſteeds; the nimble hours obey : 
From their full racks the gen'rous Reeds retire. 
Ley | Addiſon. 
9. Arrack; a ſpirituous liquor. See 
 ARRACK. | 


To Rack. v. n. [from the noun.] To 


ſtream as clouds before the wind. 

Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun, 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, 
But ſever d in a pale clear-ſhining ſky. Shakeſpeare. 


To Rack. v. a. [from the noun. } 


1. To torment by the rack. 
Unhappy moſt like tortured me, 
Their joints new ſet to be new rack'd again. Cooley. 
Hold, O dreadful Sir, 
You will not rack an innocent old. man. 
Dryden and Lee. 
2. To torment; to haraſs. 
Th' apoſtate angel, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep deſpair. Milt. 
3. To haraſs by exaction. 
The landlords there ſhamefully rack their tenants, 


exacting of them, beſides his covenants, what he | 


pleaſeth. 4 Spenſer. 
The commons haſt thou rack'd ; the clergy's bags 

Are lank ind lean with thy extortions. Shakeſpeare, 
He took poſſeſſion of his juſt eſtate, | 

Nor rack'd his tenants with increaſe of rent. Dryd. 


4. To ſcrew ; to force to performance. 
They racking and ftretehing ſcripture further 
than by God was meant, are drawn into ſundry 
inconveniencies. Hooker. 
The wiſeſt among the heathens racked their wits, 
and caſt about every way, managing every little 
argument to the utmoſt advantage. Tillotſon's Serm. 
It was worth the while for the adverſary to rack 
invention, and to call in all the ſuccours of learning 
and critical {kill to affail them, if poſſible, and to 
. wreſt them out of our hands. 
5. To ſtretch; to extend, 
Nor have I money nor commodity 
To raiſe a preſent ſum ; 
Try what my credit can in Venice do, | 
That ſhall be rack'd even to the uttermoſt. Shak. 


— 


% 


46. To deset; to draw. off ſrom 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


Vaterland. 


the 
lees. I know not. whence this word is 
derived in this ſenſe; rein, German, is 
clear, pure, whence our word to rin. 
this is perhaps of the ſame race. 
It is common to draw wine or beer from the lees, 
- which" ve call ching, whereby it will clarify 
much ſooner. N - ts 
Some roll their caſk. about the cellat to mix it 
Vith the lees, and, after a few days.reſettlement, 
traci it off. „„. 
Rack-rent. . J.  frack and rent. ] 
Rent raiſed to the uttermoſt. e 
Have poor families been ruined by rack-rents, 
paid for the lands of the church? Sti‘ Miſcel. 
RACK-RENTER, 2. / [rack and renter.] 
One who pays the uttermoſt rent. 
Though this be a quarter of his y income, 
and the publick- tax takes away one hu yet 
this influences not the yearly rent of the lan 5 
which the rack-renter or undertenant pays. Locke. 
RAckETr. 2. J. [Of uncertain derivation ; 
M. Caſaubon derives it, after his cuſ- 
tom, from ea xl, the daſh of fluctuation 
__ the ſhore. ] 


n irregular clattering noiſe. 

That the tennis court keeper knows better than 
I, it is a low ebb of linen with thee, when thou 
| keepeſt not racket there. Sbateſpeare. 
2. A confuſed talk. In burleſque lan- 

guage. ; 
Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives 

the next door to faction, where they keep ſuch a 

racket, that the whole pariſh is diſturbed and every 

night in an uproar. | . Swift, 
3. [ Raguette, French.) The inſtrument 
with which players at tennis ſtrike the 


ball. Whence perhaps all the other 

ſenſes. - 

When we have matcht our rackets to theſe balls 
We will in France play a ſet, | | 
Shall ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard. 

\ Shakeſpeare. 
T be body, into which impreſſion is made, either 
can yield backward or it cannot: if it can yield 
backward, then the impreffion made is a motion; 
as we ſee a ſtroke with a racket upon a ball, 
makes it fly from it. Digby on the Soul. 

He talks much of the motives to do and for- 
bear, how they determine a reaſonable man, as if 
he were no more than a tennis-ball, to be toſſed to 
and fro by the rackets of the ſecond cauſes, 

Bramball againſt Hobbes. 


Ra'ckinG. n./. 25 
Racking pace of a horſe is the ſame as an amble, 
only that it is a ſwifter time and a ſhorter tread ; 
and though it does not rid ſo much ground, yet 
it is ſomething eaſier, Farrier's Diei. 
RAcROON. 32. /. 5 
The rackoon is a New England animal, like a 
badger, having a tail like a fox, being cloathed 
with a thick and deep furr: it ſleeps in che day 


time in a hollow tree, and goes out a- nights, 


the moon ſhines, to feed on the ſea fide, where 
it is hunted by dogs. N Hailey. 
RA CV. adj. [perhaps from rayz, Span. 
a root. ] Strong; flayorous ; taſting of 
Rich racy verſes in which we 
The ſoil, from which they come, taſte, ſmell, and 
ſee. Couricys 
From his brain that Helicon diftil, RIG 
Whoſe racy liquor did his offspring fill. Denham. 
The cyder at firſt is very luſcious, but if ground 
more early, it is more racy. Mortimer's Huſbandry» 
The hoſpitable ſage, in ſign 
Of ſocial welcome, mix'd the racy wine, 
Late from the mellowing caſk reſtor'd to light, 
By ten long years reſin d, and roſy bright. Pope. 
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Rap. the old pret. of read, $penyer. 
| Ta as Rad. 
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r 
2. Implanted by, nature. 
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RAG 


% 


Rav. 1 1 = 4 on, vey The toy, brought to Rome in the third tuiuqph 
1 being — 1 ge, The emiſſion of the looſe and adventitions moiſ. | of Pompey, being a 26h of tables for gaming, 
a counſel as 1 powerful or ſkilful in ub doth betray the radical mozſture, and catrieth made of two precious three foot. broad, am 

4% Ethelred, a noble counſellor; Rogbert, it for compan 8 Bacon. four foot long, would have made a fine raffle. 

v exit for counſel ; Eubulus and Thraſybulus If the radica/ moiſture of gold were ſeparated, Arbuthyot on Coins. 
have almoſt the ſame ſenſe | bird) - __ be contrived to burn without 8 N . p 0 [probably ow ratis, Lat.] 
Lppbock, or ruddock; u. A bird ;} fumes. | ins. rame or float made by layi eces 

* the red breaſt. 5 0 „ 4 The fun beams render the humours hot, and] of timber croſs each other. ag pi 

The . would, a. ry up the radical moiſture. Arbutbnet. 


Where is that ſon 

That floated with thee on the fatal raft? S ß. . 
Fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 

And form a raft, and build the Liikeg ſhip, 


Rar. part. paſſ. of reave'or raff. Spenjer. 
Torn; rent... 


With chartiable bill, bring thee all this. Sbaleſp. 
RADIAN CE. I 3. /. [radiare, Latin. ] 
RADIAN CX. I Sparkling r Ano | 


By the ſacred ance of the ſun, . 
By all the operations of the orbs, 


* Serving to origination. 
ADICA'LITY. 5. /. [from radical.] on- 
gination. w 
There may be equivocal ſeeds and hermaphro- | 
" itical princ "pens that contain the radicality and 


Y 
11 1 diſclaim all my paternal care. MIA power of different forma; thus, in the ſeeds of RA FT ER. . * Saxon ; rafter. 
* Tas 1 Go ot too high an apprehenſion | wheat, there lieth obſcurely the ſeminality of dar- Dutch; DER [78 4 Tok e af 44 
above its natural radiancy, is not without - juſt . nel. Brown's Vulgar Errours: fro 


doubt z however it be granted a very ſplendid gem, 

and whoſe ſparkles may ſomewhat reſemble the 
#. glances of fire. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
| The Son 

Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown'd {| 


Ra"DiCALLY. adv. [from radicak. ] Ori- 
ginally; primitively. 


It is no eaſy matter to determine the point of | 
death in inſects, who have not their vitalities ra- 
dically confined unto one part. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


roof tree.] he ſecondary timbers. of - 
the houſe; the timbers which are let into 
the great beam. _ | 

The rafters of my body, bone, 
Being: ſtill with you, the muſcle, finew, and vein,. 


| Of majeſty divine. Milton. Theſe great orbs thus radically bright, ” Which tile this houſe, will come . re | 
A glory ſurpaſſing the ſun in its greateſt radiancy. Primitive founts, and origins of light _ | Shepherd. 
| . Burnet. Enliven worlds deny'd to human fight, Prior. I truft thy honeſt offer d courteſy, 
RA“ DIANT. adj. [radians, Lat.] Shin- 


Which oft is ſooner found in lowly ſheds 


With ſmoky bc hath; than in tap'ſtry halls. Milton. 
* On them the Trojans caſt 


RA'DICALNESS. #. /. {from radical] The 
ſtate of being radical. 


To RADICATE. v. a. '[radicatus, from 


ing ; brightly ſparkling ; emitting rays. | 
There was a ſun of gold radiant u — 9 the top, 
and before, à ſmall cherub of gold wi 


2 Stones, rafters, pillars, beams. Den bam. 
played. nes voi] (4 radix, Lat.] To root; to plant. deeply By b king of Egypt; when he fled from 
Mark what radiant ſtate ſhe ſpreads, | and firmly. his brother Rameſes, the uſe of ſhipping was firſt 
In circle round her ſhining throne, | Meditation will radicate theſe ſeeds, fix the |. brought among the Grec iana, who before that time 

Shooting her beams like filver threads, tranſient gleam of light and warmth, confirm re- | knew no other way of croſſing. their narrow, ſeas, 
This, this is ſhe alone. Milton's Arcades. folutions of good, and give them a durable con- |. but on beams or rafters: tied to one another, Heylyn,. 


Virtue could ſee to do what virtue would 


ſiſtence in the ſoul.  Hammiund. | From the Eaſt, a Belgian wind 
By her own radiant light, though ſun and moon Nor have we let fall our pen upon diſcourage- His hoſtile breath through the dry 1257 ſent; 
Were in the flat ſea ſunk. - Milton. | ment of unbelief, from radicated beliefs, and points | The flames impell'd. D 
I ſee the warlike hoſt of heaven, 1 of high preſcription. Brown. The roof began to mount aloft, 


* 


' Radiant in glitt ring arms and beatny pride, 


If the object ſtays not on the ſenſe, it males 
Go forth to ſuccour truth below. 


Aloft roſe every beam and Aten 


To RA'DIATE. v. 3. [radio, Lat.] To 0 
emit rays; to ſhine ; to ſparkle. 


not impreſſion enough to be remembered; but if 


thoſe images behind it, to, ſtrengthen: the: know- |, 


The heavy wall climb'd*flowly after. SwwifF's Miſes. 


with rafters. 


ledge of the object: in Which radicated know- 
ledge, if the memory conſiſt, there would be no 
need of reſerving thoſe atoms in the brain, 
' Glamville's Defence. 
Miel TION, 2. J. Tradication, French; 


Though with wit and parts their poſſeſſors could 
never engage God to fend forth his light and his 
truth : yet now. that revelation hath diſcloſed them, 
and that he hath been pleaſed to make them 
radiate in his word, men may recolle& thoſe ſcat- 


it be repeated there, it leaves plenty enough of et FTERED. adj. [from MPEe Built 


"red roofs with dance tabor ds 
No — -tide bell } 22 the country round. Pepe. 
| RAG. =. / [Þpacobe, torn, Sax. gane J. 
1. A piece of cloth torn from the reſt; a 


tered divine r and kindling with them the from radicate.] The act of taking root tatter. 
| topicks proper to warm our affections, enflame holy and fixin 2 deep. 5 Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearors toſt, 
zeal. Boyle. They that were to plant 2 church, were 7 deal! : And flutter d into rags. Milton. 
Light radiates from luminous bodies directly to] with men of various inclinations, and of different ag. are a great improvement of chalky lands. 
our eyes, and thus we ſee the ſun or a flame; or habits of fin, and degrees of radication of thoſe ha- Mortimer. 
it is reflected from other bodies, and thus we fee a bits; and to each of theſe ſome proper a application 2 Any ching rent and. tattered; worn out 
man or a picture. Locke. was to be made to cure their fouls: ammond. | 


clothes: proverbially, mean. ateſs. 
Fathers that wear rags, 
Do make theit children blind; ea 1 
But fathers that bear bags, as 
"Shall fee their children kind. 05 King ee. 
They tooke from me 


Both coate and-cloake; and all things that might be 
Grace in my babit; and in pace, put on 


RADIATED. adj. [radjatus, Lat.] Adorn- 
ed with rayͤs. 
The radiated head of the phenix gives us «the 
meaning of a paſſage in Auſonius. Addiſon. 
RA DñIATION. 2. /. [radiatio, Latin; ra- 
diation, French. ] f 


1. Beamy luſtre; emiſſion of rays. 


: 


Ra"picLs. 2. / Lea Fer from | 
- radix, Lat. | 


Radicle is that part of the ſeed of a plant, which, 
upon its vegetation, becomes its root. inch. 


RApISsH. 2. / Itædic, Sax. radis, raifort, | 


I. French; raphanus, Lat.] A root. Miller. 
RADIUS. x. J. [Latin] 


Thets "One" d ra Cbapma, „ 
We have, perſpective houſes, where we make 1. The ſemi- diameter of a circ & | Worn ke a cloth, : 

_ . demonſtrations of all lights and radiations, and of; 2. A bone of tho fore-arm which. accom- 2— into rags by the devouring moth. danch. 
all f « 4 IE NET nity | panies the . from _— Ju} 111 TO * | Content wit poverty, my ſoul I am 
Your radiaticn can all clouds ſubdue, o F £ F. 3 ; 197 +499 e 4a er. bs wh w_ Dryden. 
But one; tis beſt light to contemplate hs To Rare. wv. a. To ſweep to "huddle; 1 7% A . of e 

onne. to take haſtily without diſtinction. le had firſt matter ſeen undreſt If 
2. Emiſſion from a center every wa Their cauſes and effects 1 thus raff up . Ae took her naked all alone, 1 580 ; pſt 1 
Seund paralleleth in many things with the light, Carew. |, Before one rag of form was ons _ _ Hudibvar.. 
Ran en of 721 radical Fre ach; from | To Ra'rFLE. v. 2. [rafter to ſnatch, IRAGAMU'FFIN. 2. % [from rag and L 
e Lage: | , French.] To caſt dice for a prize, for know not. ou dee. 


| A > 
which every one lays down a ſtake. fellow. Pelz een, On 


Letters from Hampſtead give me an account, 1 * wk We 
1 ve led my ' ragameſins where thank were 
thero is a late inſtitution chere, ſet rien of | N pepper d 3 there's not three of my hundred A | 


N bee - Fathers | fifty left alive; and they are for th | 
* 
RATE E. 2. /. [rafte, Frenctt 1 Boi the J ; * e town's en 


1. Primitive; original. 


The differences, which are ſecondary, 2 pro- | 1 
\ ceed from theſe radical differences, are, plants, are 
all figurate and determinate, 1 which i inanimate bodies 


Bacon. 


ert 


are not. 


| | to beg during life. ,  Shakeſpear?s Hen; MIV. FE: 
Such a radical truth, that God is, ſpringing up verb. A ſpecies of game or lottery, 4 Shall we brook that paltry aſs 1 9 a 7 = 
together with the efſence of the ſoul, and previous in which many ſtake a ſmall part of the | And feeble ſcoundrel, 'Hudibras, ' e e 
oe all other thoughts, e | 


With that more paltry ragamuffin, ” 

. Raipho, vapouring and huffing ! Pp 

; *% NY wick a crew of regain 
K 


Con. 


value of ſome ſingle thing, ih conſidera- | 
tion. of 8 change to gain Mac, „ 


86 —— 
* 


Bentley. * 


e 
fit broke 


r 4 
— 
, * o 
"+ - * 
* 7 i 3 * 
2 "Iz, — 
T7 | I 
p as * 5 
1 * 


8 Fe 0 1 


ITY 


m his 1 turned all chiags 1 0 . gd 
* Rage: 1. J ſrage, French. 0 
1. Violent anger; vehement TY 
\ This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall fing 
The harm of unſkann Got , will, roo late, 
wh See SA Coriolanus. 
T alla e ich 
my rages Wl 
Tour colder — 1 
Argument more heroick than the rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia diſeſpous d. Milton, 
nn | 


-Y —— * — 


1 1 


he eee wa A 7. Kut. v. 1, a Frenchy 1 
good glaſs, rude and ragged. 344 ns + Dutch. ] To T5 infolent and reproach- 
3. Dreſſed in —_— * a. Nr ;' to ſpeak to, or to men- 
ince a tion in nous terms; former 
irtue not a friend at court. 5 2 Wich on, N with ar. * 


And ragged v 
Your huſband is in his old Iunes again y he fo 


4. Rugged; not ſmooth. 
gon wolf would barter away. a ragged coat and rails againſt all married mankind, curſes all Eve's 
daughters, Shakeſpeare. 


a raw-boned Carcaſe, for a ſmooth fat one, L'Eftr. 54M 
What a monſtrous fellow art thou? t to 


What ſhepherd owns thoſe ragged ſheep? Dryd. 
RA'GGEDNESS» 2. [from ragged.] State] „ail en one, that is neither known of thee, nor 
knows thee. | Shakeſpeare, 


of being dreſſed in tatters. 2:32 | 
Poor naked wretches, hereſpe er you are, *. - Þ Til thou canſt all the ſeals from off my bond, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! Thou but offend" ſt thy ns; to ſpeak - bey; 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed ſides, | bukeſpeare. 
He 27 bebind; "being — inſulted, 
rui 


Four loop'd and window'd raggedneſs defend you ? 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 


Shakeſpeare. | 
That worthied him. Shakeſpeare” 3 


Ra” GINGLY. adv. [from raging.] With 
vehement fury. Angels bring not railing accuſation Mars Fer them, 
i Nai * 


RAGMAN. 2. /. 
The plain the foreſts doth diſdain: 


who deals in rags. | 
RAGOU'T. a. . | French. 5 Meat M The foreſts rai/ upon the plain. Drayton. 
7 "3 If any is angry, and rails = it, he may ſecurely. 


and highly ſeaſoned. 
| To the ſtage p Loc te. 
Thou art my blood where Johnſon has no part; 
Where did his wit on lear earning fit a brand. 


| it | 
 Ragouts for Tereus or Thyeſtes dreſt, 5 
Tis taſk enough for thee t' expoſe a Roman fealt. 
And rail ar arts he did not underitand ? + Dryden, 
Leſbia for ever on me rails, 
Swift, 


N parable 
A * To talk of me ſhe never fails. 


ails. adi 14 . 
den wit nd nature join, ch' effect will — Aar, LER. n. /, [from rail.] One who 


Some nice ragout, or charming fricaſy. King. | inſults r defames by Capone ou lan- 
RAGwOR T. . /. Lag and wort.] AJ guage. 

plant. e Bb. aller. | If I build x my felicity upon my "reputation, I am 
Ra'csTONE. . af» frag and fone]. | 20 happy as long as the railer will give me leave. 
1. A. one ſo named from its breaking in et ne „, South's Sermons, 
| | preſuming i impious railer tax 
Ar agged, uncertain, irr egular manner. ] Creative wiſdom. | ' Thomſon's Summer, 

Woodward on Foffils.| Rariuery, n. /. [raillerie, French. ] 

2, . The ſtone with which they ſmooth the Slight ſatire; ſatirical merriment. 

edge of a tool new ground , and left. Letraillery be without malice or heat. B. Johr. 
ragged. | A quotation out of Hudibras ſhall make them 
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2, Vehemence or exacerbation of any 
thing painful. 

The party hurt, who bath- been in want yage 

of pain, till the weapon was re-anointed. Bacon. 
The rage of thirft and n now ſuppreſt. 
Pope. 

3. Enthuſiaſm; rapture. | 
| o brought green poely do ber perfult age; | 
And made that art which was a rage. Cooley. 
4+ Eagerneſs; vehemence of mind: * 


a rage of money getting. 
Vou purchaſe pain with all that joy can give, 
And die of nothing but a rage to live, Pope. 
Then may his ſoul its free-born rage enjoy, 
Give deed to will, .and ev'ry pow'r employ. Harte. 
To Races. v. v. [from the noun.]. 
i, To be in fury; to be heated with ex- 
ceſſive anger. 
Wine is a mocker, ſtrong drink is raging; and 
whoſoever is deceived thereby, is not wiſe.. Prov, 
Why do the heathen rage? MY Palm ii. 1. 
At this he inly rag d, and as 'd 
Smote him into the miariff. * Milton. 
2. To ravage ; to exerciſe fury. 
Heart-rending news, 


[rag and man.] One 
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| 
| 
That 8 ſhould licenſe have to rage — | 
The fair, the wiſe, the virtuous. ller. 
3. To act with miſchievous impetuoſity. 
The chariots ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they ſhall 


juſtle one againſt another, ſeem like torches, andd 


run like the lighteuings. ; Nabum, ii. 4. 
The madding wheels of brazen chariots rag d. 

| Milton. 

After theſe waters had raged on the earth, they 
began to leſſen and ſhrink, and the great fluctua- 
tions of this deep being quieted by degrees, the 
waters retired. Burnet. 


Ra. GEFUL. adj. [rage and fell] Fu- 


rious; violent. 

This courteſy was worſe than a. baſtinado to 
Zelmane ; ſo that again with rageful eyes ſhe bad 
him defend himſelf ; for no leſs han his life would 
anſwer it. 

A popular orator may repreſent vices in ſo formi- 
dable appearances, and ſet out each virtue in ſo ami- 
able a form, that the covetous perſon ſhall ſcatter 
moſt liberally his beloved idol, wealth, and the 


RAIL; . , ſriegs 


Sidney. 1 | 


rageful perſon ſhall find a calm. 


Ra"cca. adj. ¶ from rag.] | 
1. Rent into tatters. 1 4 
How like a prodigal, 
The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg' d and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind z 
How like the prodigal doth the return 
- With'over-weather'd ribs and ragged fails, _- 
Lean, wat, and beggar'd by the ſtrumpet > IP 
| Shak wt 
As 1 go in this ragged tattered coat, I am hunted 
_ ” from the old. woman' D or by every barking 
LI * {IF Arbutbnot. 


2. Uneven; conſiſting of parts almoſt diſ- 


united. 
The earl of Warwick's ra 
| ſeen pourtrayed in their church ſteeple, 
That ſome whirlwind bear 


. 
Carew... 


Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, | ; 


| N N it thence into the raging ſeas Shakeſp. 


N 4 


„ | 


4. [pzxle, Saxon. ] 


and railed about with balliſters. 


el, Gioikan) ] * 


1. A croſs beam fixed 2 at the ends 1 in two 


upright poſts. 


on each untennanted end of the tiles, and another 
- morteſs on the top and bottom rails, you may put 


them together. Moon. 
2. A ſeries of poſts connected with beams, 


by which any thing is incloſed : a ale 
is a ſeries of ſmall upright poſts riſing 
above the croſs beam, by which they are 
connected: a rail is a ſeries of croſs}: 


beams ſupported with poſts, which do 


not riſe much above it. 
A man upon a high place without rails, i is ready 
to fall. Bacon. 
A large ſquare table for the commiſſioners, one 
fide being ſufficient for thoſe of either party, and 
a rail for others which went round. Clarendon. 


3. A kind of bird, _ _ | 
Of wild birds Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge; ; 


and pheaſant. | - Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


A woman's upper 
garment. This is Preſerved only 4 in the 
word nightrail, ” 


| To RAIL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
| 1+ To encloſe with rails. 


The hand is ſquare, with four rounds at the cor- | 

ners; this ſhould firſt have been planched over, 
+ + Carew. 

As the churchyard ought to be divided from 
other profane places, ſo it ought to be fenced in 
and railed. Avyliffe. 
Sir Roger has given a handſome pulpit-cloth, 
and railed in the communion-table, Addiſon. 


2. To range in a line. 


They were brought to London all railed in ropes, 
like a team of horſes in a cart, and were executed 


ſome at London, and tho reſt at divers places: Bac. | 


7 o 
r e ne 7 or eone, 7 wt 


f you make another ſquare, and alſo a tennant 


The wind is ſouth- -welt, an 


treat with levity an obligation wherein their welfare 
is concerned as to this world and the next: raillery 
of this nature is enough to. make the hearer 
tremble. .; Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Studies employed on © low © objects; the yery 
_ naming of them is ſufficient to turn them into 
raillery | Addiſon. 
To theſe we are ſolicited by the arguments of 
che ſubtile, and the railleries of the prophane. 
mY Rogers” ger mont. 
Rai MENT. #./. [for arraiment, from 
array.] Veſture; veſtment; clothes; 
dreſs; garment. A word now lictle 


uſed but in poetry. F 
His raiments, though mean, received. ketddfome- 
neſs by the grace. of the wearer. - | Sidney. 
O Protheus, let this habit make thee bluſh : |. 
Be thou aſham d, that I have took upon me 
Such an een raiment. Shakeſpeare. 
Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies.” Dry. 
You are to confider them as the ſervants and 
inſtruments of action, and fo give them ivy — 

reſt, and raiment, that they ma 

+ healthful to do che duties of a dee © e 


pious life. 
To RAIN. v. 1. Thai; Saxon; re- 
genen, Dutch. ] «i 
1. To fall in drops from the clouds. 
Like a low-hung cloud, it ak ſo faſt,... 
e Tatts 


£ That all at once it falls. Dry ens Knight 
| | the . 


ring, and like to rain. Loc ke. 
2. To fall as rain; ie 
The eye matvelleth at 1 Alten thereof, 


and the heart is aftoniſhed at the raining of it. 
| * Prctus, Mili. 18. 


They fat them down to weep ; nor only tears 
Rand at their eyes, but high winds roſe . 
3. 4 Rarxs. The water falls from the 


clouds. 520 


wer 


ene inn, 

ö And rope but COS \ AT x Teo 
Wall when ns tg r, 
Ad leave thee in the frorms  Shoheſps 80 17 


| * Rain. v. 4a. To — as rain. 


It rd down Soctuae; i our head. 

e. 
ute ſacrificial wh ings ls his; eur 
Make ſacred even rer Shak. Ti 2 of „1 


Irael here had famiſh'd; had not. God 
Naias d from heaven manna, Milton's 8 Left. 


chat falls m the clou "A thay | 
When ſhall we three meet agaj 
1 lightning, or in rain . . 
Wich ſtrange rains, hails, and ſhowers were they 
perſecuted. ek agg xvi. 16. 
| The loſt clouds pour 
Into the ſea an uſeleſs ſhow'r, 
d the vext ſailors curſe the rain, ” 


Waller | 
d _—_ 


— a 1 e not more — 2 to the 9. 
eye than to the mind, ſo ſenſibly to ſee the proof 


C the heavenly iris. Sidn 
To add another hue unto the rainbow. Shake. 
The rainbow is drawn like a nymph with large 


wings pn in the form of a ſemicircle, the 
feathers of ſ colours, Peach 
They cola not. be i of the promile of 


God never to drown the world, and the rainbow 
before their eyes to put them in mind of it. Brown. 
This rainbow never appears but where it rains 

in the ſun-ſhine, 9 muy be made artificially [by 

| Apouting up water, which may break aloft, and 

ter into drops, and falt — like rain; for the 

ſun, ſhining _ theſe drops, certainly cauſes the 
bow to a ſpectator ſtanding in a true poſi- 
tion to rain ſave po, this bow is made by re- 
fraction of the ſun's light in drops of falling rain. 
Newton. 

The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. Pope. 

Gay reimborw filks her mellow charms infold, 


And nought of Lyce but herſelf is = Young. 
Rar NnDEER. . % reden $ax, ax, rangi- 
Fir, Latin. ] A deer with large horos, 


which, in the northern regions, 
ſledges through the mow. 
Rai'ningss. 2. /. — rainy.] The 
ſtate of being ſhow 
Rain-waTER. . / [rain and water.] 
Water not taken from ſprings, but fall- 
ing from che clouds, 


ourt holy water in a dry houſe, is better than 
the rainwater out o' doors. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
We took diftilled rain-water. F 


Rain-water \ is to be preferred before ſpring-water. 


Mortimer. 
Rai'ny. adj. [from rain.] Showery; 
wet. : 


Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd, | 
With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakeſp, 

& continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a 
contentious woman, are alike,” Prover „ XXVII. 15. 


aws 


J 


To RAISE. v. 4. Lela, Swediſh ; reifer, | 


Daniſh. ] 
1. To lift; z tO heave. 8 | 
he ale wet ro aj Mn wp tm e, 


2 Sams xii. 
Such a bulk as no twelve'bards could ra iſe, 


Twelve ſtarw ling bards of theſe degen'rate days. 


'1 


2 


7 


| 


| 


12. To give beginning to: as, he 


| 14. To call into view from the ſtare of 


2. To ſet opright : as, be led amet" 


| 
ö 


Vo. II. 


* * N 8 Ws a wb "I - 
* is XY N * o * 
— . * 4 + at WE) 7 "7 
. FR 0 


i 


5 


ed ere 46 build up: ; 
1 Take his 2 down e the wet, caft It at 
nee a heap of 


4. "T6 t to a Rate more reit or loi. 


10086. 
Counſellors — manage Ali which * 
Hr are far * ge, 


5. 10 Ae ne to Fe 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh, / 
To raiſe wy fortunes. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
6. To increaſe in fi as value. 
The plate pieces of eight "ay" rai od threg-pence 
in the piece. 's Miſcellanies. | 
7. To elevate; to elite; 
The Perfians gazing on the 
Z0TS how high twas plac” d, ow bright it 
one; 


But as his pow'r was known, their thoughts were 
rais'd, 
And ſoon they worlkipp'd what at fr . 
rer. 
8. To advance; to « 
This gentleman came to to de raiſe to great titles, 
1 Clarendon. 
To excite; to put in action. 
He raiſerh the ſtormy wind. 
He might taint 
Th' animal ſpirits, that from pure blood aiſe, 
Thence raiſe diſtemper'd thoughts Milton. 


mote z to prefer. 


P/a/m, nll. 28. 


* y A Mo * 1* ; 
i dos che nn "AY * 
er 993 v lt aft ür gan. 1 


S 
19. To collect; to aſſemble; to levy. 


He out of fmalleſt thing could without end 
Have rais'd incefſant armies. 


her argument 
eee ſufficient of itſelf to raiſe bel 
That name, unleſs years damp my Bien, 
21, To procure to be bred — propagated: 
as, he raiſed ſheep; he raiſed wheat 
where none grew before, 
23+ To raiſe is, in all its ſenſes, to elevate 
from low to high, from mean to illuſ- 
trious, from obſcure to famous, or to 
2 ſomething that may be by an eaſy 
5 75 re referred to local eration | 
0 


25 a 


A 


"Y 


RAA pefte. To form paſte. into 
"pics without a di 
Miſs Liddy can dance 0 and rat , 
atbr. 


Gods encountering tray Jove encouraging them 
with his thunders, and N raiſing his tem- 
peſts. Pope. 


10. To excite to war or tumult; to ſtir RATsix. 3. /. 


u 
. firſt rained head againſt uſurping Richard, 
Shake peare. 
They neither found me in the . uting 
with uy man, neither raiſing u 5. 
ZEneas then employs 1 | 
In parts remote to raiſe he Tuſcan —_ — 
11. To rouſe; to ſtir op. 


They ſhall not awake, ne ba-rejfs our of thei 

75 - be ratled 
e Jam? 

Ng: 5 bring inc 9 4 deep 1 N 
New troubles. 


God vouchſafes to raiſe another world 
From him. | 


Milton. 


ſeparate ſpirits. | 
The ſpirits of the deceaſed, by certain ſpells and 


infernal ſacrifices, were raiſe Sandys's Fourney. 
Theſe are ſpectres pectres the undertandng 7 — 


itſelf, to flatter 3 its own lazineſs, 
15. To bring from death to life, 
He was delivered for our offences, and raiſed 
again for our juſtification. Romans, iv. 2 5 
It is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory ; z it 
pda: way. OO power. 
I Cerintbians, xv. 23. 
16. To occaſion ; ; to begin. 
Raiſe not a falſe report. Exodus, xxlli. 1. 
The common ferryman of Egypt, that w 
over the dead bodies from Memphis, was made by 
the Greeks to be the ferryman of 1 75 and ſolemn 


Kories raiſed after him. Brown. 
Wantonneſs and pri a 
Raiſe out of friendſhip hoſtile oe. in Peace. Milt. 


17. To ſetup; to utter loudly. _ 
All gaze, and al admire, and raiſe. a ſhouting 


| - Soon as the prince appears, they raiſe a cry. Dry. 
18. To collect; to obtain a certain ſum. 


can raiſe 
de . 


Britain, once deſpis'd 
As | ample ſums, as Rome in 


aq ee 


— 


RATSsER. x. / [from raiſe. 1 He | that 
And drinke the dark-deepe water of 
Bright Arethuſa, the moſt nouriſhing 
hen ſhall Rand up in his eftate a raler —_ 
an XI. 
They that are the frſt 
their children. 
He that boaſts of * anceſtors, the founders and ; 
virtue. 
Raiſer of homes nt by nature caft, 
J. [racemus, Latin; nas, 
F — 5 
dried: f kind, 
Is but 


raifes. 
the (ring 
Rat er of heards. 
raiſers of houſes, 
moſt AE abu towards their 4 4 ” 
raiſers of a family, doth coſy Her he ha bs 
Naked and hel Thomſen's Aytupn« 
the frui 

9 on far — an RE 72 

hg W. 
ſun are much ſweeter and 


E of water, make a er ü 
—_ betimes diſtilled, affords an 
like the raiſins themſelves. 


and fpirit 
RAKE. n./. [raſtrum, Latin; Base. 


racche, Dut ah, th 


1. An inſtrument with teeth, by which 
the ground is divided, or light bodies 
are gathered up. 

At e down with the brembles and 
| ES 
neee 


3 that thy bounteous deity wou'd pleaſe 

LF ==. my rake upon the chinking found © , 

Df ſome vaſt treaſure hidden under > tomy Ded. 

| 92 examines his face in the ſtream, combs his 

rueful lecks with a rake. Garths 

2. [Racaille, French, the low rabble; or 

regel, Dutch, a worthleſs cur dog-.] A 

looſe, diſorderly, vicious, wild, gay, 

- thoughtleſs fellow; à man adi to 

ure. 

Ihe next came with her fon. he. was Ms 

greateſt rake in the place, but ſo much-the mother's 

darling, that ſhe left her huſband for the fake of 

this gracelefs youth. - Addiſon. 

Rais hate ſober grave gentlewomen. Arbus ot. 
by Men, ſome to bus neſa, ſome to pleaſure take, 

But ev ry woman is at heart a rakes 


_ h 


\ 


Arbuth, | 


2 ſaw ſmiling his own virtues wake * 
degg d the bleſhog of a rake. 5 
iy dance at e e places, that fops and * 4 
might admire the neneſs ſhape | 
' beauty of her motions. 4 * g . b 
3 L = 


: 
—— —— — l3e. IS LA U —A—A— T —— 
Þ 7 b * — — — * — — = - * — — bed — — - wv * -—- 
4 * * * E = 
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7 pa 
/ 


1. To gather wi 


1. To ſearch; to grope. It has always 


— — 
- 

_ — —— 

——— — 


2. To paſs with violence. 


RAKEHELL.. TY 


dog. ] A wild, worthleſs, diſtolute, de- 


e KA x 
7 Ritz. 2 + {from 


a rake. 
Nowe barlie, and rake It, and 1 wks 


Harrows iron beech full 
Rake helmets Ups *« 

If it þe ſuch 4 as 
it for, yet they are forced to rake it out of dung- 
bills; and accordingly the MET ES a value 

fuitable to its extract. ; 
2. To clear with a rake. | 

As they rake the oem appearing ground, 
The 2 . cock riſes. Thomſon. 

3: 'To draw together by violence. | 
An eager defire to rale together whatſoever | 
might udice or uny way hinder the credit of 
books, hath. cauſed the collectors pen 
& wh as it were on wheels, that the mind, 
which ſhould guide it, had no kiſure to * 
_ 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated |. 


How, i' th* name of thrift, © 
Does he Fake this together; bel. Henry vil. 
. - Hudibras. 


A ſport more formidable 
+ Had \rak'd together village rabble. 
Ill-gotten goods are ſquandered away with as 
_ Uttle conſcience as were raked together. L. Eftr. 
To ſcour; to ſearch. with eager and 
vehement diligence. 

The ſtateſman rakes che town to find ft., *. 
wift. 
5. To heap together and cover. To rake 

the fire is fill uſed, 
Here i' th' ſands 
Thee I'll rake up, the poſt unſancti fed 

Of murth'rous lechers. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The blazing wood may to the eye ſeem great, 


But tis the fire rab d up that bike the heat, 
And keeps it long. Sachiings 


To RAKE, V. Ht. ” 


3 Nene 6. 
.* world takes | 


an idea of coarſeneſs or noiſomeneſs, 
I you hide the crown _ 
kv n in your hearts, there will he rake for i it. Shak. 
It is as offenſive, as to rake into a dunghill. 


Sautb. 

Another finds the way to dye in grain; | 
Or for the golden ore in rivers rakes, | | 
Then melts the maſs, Dryden's Perſius. 


One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated” 
words,. which are never to be revived, but when 

- found or lignificancy is wanting. Dryden. 
After having made eſſays into it, as they do for 
coal in England, they rake into the moſt promiſing 
enen 


When Pas hand reached him to take, 
The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down: 
Pas could not ſtay, but over him did rake, 
And crown'd the earth with his firſt touching 
Crowns Sidney. 
The Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chaſe- guns through our ſterns they 
ſend. Dryden. 


RAK ER. 2. /. [from 8 One that 
Frabes. 


Of this: ed the 
etymology is doubtful: as it is now 
written, it is 8 derived from 
rake and hell, and may aptly repreſent a 
wretch whoſe life is paſſed in places of 
lewdneſs and wickedneſs : Skinner de- 
rives it from racaille, Fr. the rabble; 
Junius, from retel, Dutch, a mongrel 


bauched, ſorry fellow. 
| Out of the frie of theſe nakebe!l horſe -boys, grow- 
Ing up in knavery and villany, are their Kern ſup- 
plied. & penſer. 
The king, when he heard of Perkins's fiege of 


Toſſer. 


ö 
| 
2 


che nowk.] 1 


þ 


| 
12. [Railler, French. ] To treat with ſlight 


| 


4 


S WT Sf, PIO 


| 


| the fire. 
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A "at of thi ws; es e e 


off with ſſi 
de N 
. 


RAXZTAHEILT. adj. {9008 A 1 Wild; 
diſſolute. 

1 ſcorn the rakebelly rout of our ragged rhimers, 
which without learning boaſt, without judgment 
jangle, and without reaſon rage and foam. Spenſer. 
No breaking of windows or glaſſes for leisbr 
And ſpoiling the goods for a rakebelly prank. A 

Ben Jonſon. 
RAKIsH. adj, [from rake. ] Looſe; 
lewd ; diffolute. © _ 


There ſeldom can be peculiarity i in the love of Þ. 


A rakiſh heart. Clariſſa 
To RALLY. v. a. [rallier, French, hon 
orces 


1. To put diſordered or diſperſed 


into order. | 

With rallied arms to try what may be ry Foes 

- Regain'd in heav'n. Milton. 

Publick arguing ſerves to whet the wits of 

| hereticks, and by ſhewing weak parts of their 

doctrines, prompts them to rally all their ſophiſtry 

to fortify 1 with fallacy. Decay of Ow 
Luther deters men from ſolitarineſs; 

does not mean from a ſober ſolitude, d ales 

our ſcattered ſtrengths, and prepares us againſt any 

new encounters from without.  Atterbury.. 


contempt to treat with ſatirical merri- 
ment. 
Honeycomb has not lived a month, for theſe 
.. forty years, out of the ſmoke of London, and rallies 
me upon a country life. Addiſon's Spectator. 
If after the reading of this letter, you find your- 
ſelf in a humour rather to rally and ridicule, than 
to comfort me, I defire you would throw it into 
Addiſon. 
Strephon had long confeſs'd his am'rous pain, 
Which gay Corinna rally d wich diſdain. | Gay. 
0 RALLY. v. 2. 


1. To come together in a hurry. 
If God ſhould ſhew this perverſe man a new 
heaven and a new earth, ſpringing out of nothing, 
he might ſay, that lnoumerable parts of matter 
chanced juſt then to rally together, and to form 
themſelves into this new world. * 
2. To come again into order. 
The Grecians rally, and their pow'rs unite ; 
With fury charge us.  Dryden's AEntis. 
3. To exerciſe ſatirical merriment. 


Ram, 2. / [nam, Saxon; ram, Dutch. ] 
1. A male rp; in fome proyieces, a 
- tup. . 
| +: he ewes, belag ranks, turned to the rams. Shak. | 
An old ſheep-whiſtling rogue, a ram tender. 
— - Shakeſpeare. 
Much like a well growne bel weather, or Eltred 
ram he ſhews, Chapman. 
You may draw the bones of a ram's head hung | 
with ſtrings of beads and ribbands. -/ Peacham. 
A ram their off "ring, — a rum their meat. 


Dryden. | 


2. Aries, the vernal fien ign. 
The ram having paſs'd the ſea, ſerenely ſhines, 
And leads the year. Croech's Manilius. 


An inſtrument wich an iron bead to 


batter walls, 
Let not the piece of ith: 
Which is ſet as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the __ to batter © 
The fortreſs of it. Shakeſp. and Cleopatra. 
Judas calling upon the 4 . without any 
rams or engines of war did _ down. ericho, gave 
a fierce aſſault againſt the walls. 2 Mac. xii. 15. 


To Ram, v. a. [from the noun. ] 


* 


4 1 


'E faid | that 
Wy 1 


: 


1 


as his» 
1 


mer time. 


6— a — — 


1. To n ee 


tering ram. | 
Rom chov thy amg idlng n ein eas "= 
Tha fon g time have been baren. - | Shakeſpeare. 
. Having 71 engines, and finding that 


he could do no "4p; 4 "IM of tim. 
| rer E Bacon, - 
"*"Fhe chongeiich balk, bs wp wh alt bra 
ſtopped, or with powder: alone rammed in h 

maketh no rene! in the loudneſs of the 
report. 5 ue AN 

Here many paor - people L of 
| ſnow, which they zam together 


the ſun-ſhine. Addifon. 
2. A fill with any thing driven hard * 
ether. 


As when that devilidh in iron 23 wrought 

In deepeſt hell, and fram'd by furies ſkill, 1 
With windy' nitre and quick ſulphur fraught," 

And raum d with bullet round ordain'd to kill, - 


ger. 
He that proves the king, 

To him will we prove loyal; till that time, 
Hlave we.ramm'd up our gates againſt the world. 
| _ . "Shakeſpeare. 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the mouth, but the citizens made a coun- 
termine. Hayward, 

This into hollow Te” FO long and round, 
Thick ramm'd, at th other bore with touch of fire 

Dilated and infutiate, ſhall ſend forth 

| Such implements of miſchief, as ſhall daſh 8 
To pieces. Milton Paradiſe E. 
A ditch drawn between two parallel furrows, was 
Glled with ſome ſound materlals, and rammed to 


make the foundation folid. Arbuthnot. 
Ra'macs. #. /: [from ramus, Latin. 
Branches of trees. 15 


Te RAMAGE. . a. See To 8 


To RA'MBLE. v. 2. 83 Dutch, 
to rove looſely in luſt ; ramb, Swediſh, 
to rove.] To rove 1 and i irregu- 

| "lacy; to wander. 

x Shame contracts the ſpirits, Ghia the ramblings 

ol fancy, and gathers the man into himſelf. South. 

He that is at liberty to ramble in perfect dark- 
neſs, what is his liberty better than if driven up 
and down as a bubble by the wind? + Tocte. 

Chapman has. taken advantage of an immea- 
ſurable length of verſe, notwithſtanding which, 
there is ſcarce any paraphraſe ſo looſe and robs 


Never aſk leave to go abroad, for you will be 


thought an idle rambling fellow. Swift. 
Di er his ample fides the rambling ſprays 
Luxuriant ſhoot. bomſons Spring. 


Ra"mBLe. A. , [from the verb.] Wan- 


conng; ; Irregular excurſion. 
This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and 
. down for relief, till very wearineſs brings us at laſt 
to ourfelves. | L"Eftrange» 
Coming home after 2 ſhort Chriſtmas ramble, 


Ty found a letter upon my table. Swift. 
She quits the narrow path of ſenſe 
For a dear remble through impertinence. Sroiſt. 


Ra"MBLER. #. /; [from ramble.] Rover 
wanderer. 
Says the rambler, we "muſt e'en beat it out. 
| I' Eftrange- 
Ra" apes af 1. J. A drink made of 
RAMBUS BE. (| wine, ale, eggs, and 
ſugar in the winter time; or of wine, 
milk, ſugar, and roſe water i in the ſum- 
Bailey. 
RAMBKIK. Fe Fr.] In 
Ra"MeEQurns. \-. ho are ſmall ſlices of 
bread .cayered with a farce of cheeſe 
and e Bailey. 
Ra" MENTS, 1. J. [ramenta, Lat.] Scrap- 
ings; ſhavings. Dic 


_ 


qo 5 . 


| ; | a MI. 


„ and cover from 


„ 


W N OBA [Ran N b.. 

uo. . . ramifeation Fr. Rae's LLIAN, 1. The oil, \ with wich cee abound,] dfted/Furne 11 

4 qu Latin. * | Not in uſe. 1 2 eee er the kee = affect 8 
1 r 5 branches . e Jo por mm: 2 R=. NCIDN £88: [from rancid; rant 


i 
RaN ei DIT r. $ bow) 


* 9 5 > þ re. 
'RA"KPANCY. =. /. [from rampant. ] P ſcent, as of old oil. 


'Strong 
_ valence; "exuberance. 


* 


By continuation of prophane hiſtories. or other 


4 
3 EN Kept together, the genealogies and 


1 


cations of ſome ſingle families 4 to a vaſt ex- 


b 


As they. are come ie this height and ramponcy 


'Ra'ncorovs. adj. [from SOAP Ma- 


be preſerved. Halt. of vice, from the countenance of their betters, lignant; 3 gers in the np 
2. "Jo 11 r 8 | * they have took ſome ſteps in the ſame, that the | moſt degree. | f 
ar blood and. cbyle paſs together through a ber d 8e dam d his eyen with rage 2 er Go, 
of che pulmonary artery, they will | a — "South. | ee. 
be he rom goers bv 3 fra. 5 2a pipe is RA M PANT. adj. n French; 5 mw ii 


divided into branches, and theſe again ſubdivided, | 


the red and the white liquors, as they paſs through 
. the ramifications will 


C To Ra -miry. v. 4. [ramifier, French; 


. ramus and Facio, Latin. ] To ſeparate 1 


into branches. 


The mint, grown to have a 3 thick ſtalk, 
with the various and ramified roots, which it mot 


- 


be more intimately mixed; | 
the 5 the mixture will be, the more | 
: Arbuthnot. | 


ramp. 


1. Exuberant; ee reſtraint. 
The Foundation of behaviour towards per- 


. thing elſe but atheiſm; the growing 8 ſin 


of the times. South. 
Tbe ſeeds of death grow up, till, like rampant | 

| weeds, they choak the tender flower of l life. Clariſſa. 
2. — heraldry.] 


is When the lion is reared vp | in the 


„ Duck with French nods and apiſh countaly, x 

| I muſt be held a 7 s enemy». . akeſpeate, 
- The mott r theſe were Phariſees and 

- ſons ſet apart for the ſervice. of God, can be no- 


Sadducees ; of whoſe chief doctrines ſome notioe is 


taken by the evangeliſts, as well as of their ran- 


corous oppoſition to the ralpers of Chriſt. Wy. 


Ra"nCorovsLyY. adv. [f rom rancorous. 


Malignanatly,', . 
RA*'NCOUR.: . /. [rancorur; old Fri] 
1, Inveterate 'malignity ; malice ; ſted faſt 


3 


un 1 — ze 12rd I — e . |  nplacabiliey; ; Randing hate. 
To RAMir r. inn. 70 be arted Tons If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet | His. breaſt full. of rancer | je: Fant. to + x1 
COTE N P were it not probable a lion rampant, but couchant $3 Wer. 
branches. or e * | As two brave knights in loody Fer | 
Aſparagus affeQts the urine with a bet smell, The lion rampant ſhakes his brinded mane. Mile. With deadly rancour he enraged found, n 


eſpecially if cut when they are white; when they 
are Mer, and begin 
© quality. 


RAMs. 2 [from ram.] 


to ramify, they loſe this 


1. An inſtrument with which any wing is I 
| | 


driven hard. 


' The miſter Iricklayer' lint ty" the be- 


- tions with an iron crow and rammer, to ſee whe- 
ther the foundations are found. * * Meoxon. 


2. The ſtick with which the charge is. 
forced into the gun. 
A mariner loading a gun ſuddenly, while. he | 


was ramming in a cartridge, the powder took fire, | 


and ſhot the rammer out of his hand. MW; ſeman. | 


RAMU1sEH. adj. [from ran.] Strong 
ſcented. 


NA uobs. 4d. 


"Ar ut brot on Aliments. 1 


To RA'MPIRE. 


To Ra" pf} 4M a. [from the noun, ] 


V, 
To Ty" watts ** 
Parta. Not in uſe. 1 
a Set but thy foot 
Againſt our rampir'd gates, and they hall one; 


y 


| Shakeſpeare. | 4 
The marquis directed part of his forces to ram- | 


part the gates and ruinous places of the walls. 
| Hayward. 


* 7 A French. ] 


RAM YART, 
Ra MPIRE. 


1. The platform of the wall behind the | 


Parapet. * 
2. The wall round fortified places. 


! 


She felt it, when-paſt preventing, like a river; | 


no rampires being built againſt it, till already it 


All the way that they fled for very We arid 
deſpite; ; in their return, they utterly confurned and 


& waſted whatſoever they had before left unſpolled. 


Aſer s State of Ir 
Rancour will out, proud 2 in 5 es * 
I ſee thy fury. . 'Shakeſpeare's A VI. 
It ĩſſues from tho raneour of a villain, 
A recreant and moſt degen tate traĩtor. . 
Such ambum 


Waited with helliſh rancour imminents.... : Milton. 


No authors draw upon themſelves more di ſplea · 
ſure, than thoſe who deal. in political matters, which 
is juſtly incurred, conſidering that ſpirit of rancowr 


and Wan with * r of this: nature 
. abound. 


Addiſon's Freebolder . 

Preſbyterians 47” their abettors, who: can. equally 

80 to a church or conventicle, or hann beat. a 
perſonal rancaur towards the clergy, - (Swift. 


from ramus, Latin.] | have overflowed. Sidney. 2. Virulence ; corruption. 
* Branchy ; conſiſting of branches. Yo” * * cut a way for virtue, which our ___ 3 L 2 2 ores uy I murther3 _ 
- Which vaſt eg and expanſion ſeems un- Held ſhut Up, pa ge PA for Q Only for veflel 23 pea „ ibs. 
- intelligible, 'by feigning the particles of air to be ampay 92 Fonſon. R them. wal, Dx 5 4 
fſpringy and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by He An eee to know his duty az; AND. . J. J. L te ] order; 
any other means than a repulſive power. Necuton. 


A ramous effloreſcence, of a fine white ſpar, i 
found hanging from a cruſt of like ſpar, at the top | 


of an old wrought cavern. - - Woodward. 


To RAMP. v. 3. [ramper, French; ; ram- 


practiſes what he knows, has the equity of God 

to ſtand as a mighty wall or rampart between him 

and damnation ; any infirmities. South. 
The ſon of Thetis, rampire of our hoſt, 


Dryden. 


ſeam : as, the rand of a mee for, 
RANDOM. =. / [randon, French.) Want 

of direction; want of rule or method.; 
chance; 3 hazard ; roving motion, | 


Is worth our care to keep. | For, not to ſpeake 
pare, Italian; nempen, Saxon. The Trojans round the place a rampire caſt, | At aol random; but my breath to breake 
1. To leap with violence. ; And paliſades about tbe trenches plac d. Deyden. | In ſacred oath, "Uiyflcs tha ſhall return. Chapman. 
Foaming tarr, their bridles they would OA | No itandards, from the hoſtile r amparts n, Thy words at andom argue inexperience. Milton, 
. And trampling the fine element, would fiercely | Dan any future honours give He lies at random carclefaly diffus d, 4 | 
22 . To the victorious monarch's name. Prior. Wich languiſh d head unpropt, ; 
Ont of the thickeſt wood © Ra"metons.' 2. / [rapunculus, Lat. J A | As one paſt hope abandon'd. ; 
A ramping lyon ruſhed ſuddenly, | | . plant. Miller. Pond love his darts at rand throws, by 
er full greedy after ſavage blood. WR" | Rampion is a plant, whoſe tender roots are eaten And nothing ſprings from what he ſows. | J# aller, 
They gape upon me with their fats; , as a]. in the ſpring, like thoſe of radiſhes- Mortimer. The ſtriker myſt be denſe, and in its beſt velo- 


— and roaring hon. Pſalm xxii. 13. 
Upon þ bull, that deadly bellowed, 


Ra"msons. 2. / [allium ur fonum 3 


city: : the angle, which the miſſive is to mount 


by, if we will have it go to its furtheſt random, 
Two horfid lions e and ris” d, and tugg d. An herb. | Ainſworth. muſt be the half of a right one; and the figure of 
Chapman. RAN. preterite of run. the miſſive muſt be ts as may give ſeope to the 
| - Sporti 8 the Mo ramp'd ; and 1 in his paw ad. The dire example ran through all the field, If | air to bear i bs | ' Digby. 
" Dandled e kid. EN Milton. Till heaps of brothers were by brothers Kill d. Add. }: 


2. To climb as a plant. 
Furniſhed with claſpers and tendrils, thay catch 


To Rax H. v. a. [corrupted from awrench.] 


To ſprain; to injure with violent con- 


+ * 4 


In the days of old the birds lived at random in 


+ lawleſs tate of anarchy ; but in time they moved 


for the ſetting up of a king. | L*Eftrange's Fables. 


hold of them and ſo r in u n trees the ' tortio This 18 the Who could govern the dependence one event 
mount up to ; great heights © | a : ll but Fo D ryden, it ſeems a 55 2 upon another, if that event happened at random, 
R f, th 1 , 7 , $52; and was not caſt into a certain lesen un ſpund Fore- ' 
8 3 1] And ranch'd his hips with one continu'd, Sound, Fe, oge ing when a perſon of; true wks is. 
| e is vau varia ramps i Duden. wn as as we can; and another, When we 
"In your deſpight, upon your © e | " Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks ſcour, make a fine thing at randow, and perſuade The next 
The bold Aſcalonite F Garth. vain creature that tis his own "likeneſs... "Pope... 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turn a RA NCID. as een 14 Fes R AN DOM. adj. Done by een wing 
Tie e -| without direction. 
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Virti# borrew'd but the arins of chaſite, - 
And ſtruck u random blow; —— works 
| And fortune take/the praiſe. © - 


Rex rab. * % The 9 9 7 gun 
next the touchbole.. | ? ' 9:04 
Rat NG. hx ag ah ring. 


. nee) 3 | 


RE. over the empire.. ., Grew's Co/mol. 


\ To RANGE. v. a. Cranger, French; 
rhenge, Welſh. ] 


1. To place in arti} to er in ranks, 
$8, and went |. 


Maccabeus ranged his army 


againſt Timotheus. c. XIi. 20. 


He ſaw not the till the battle was rangtd. | 


By ful e hope, th bau 
ptuous hope, the / ts 
Diſband, and wand ring each his feveral way 
Purſhes- 

Men, from the ities they 
them, oy wherein obſerve ſeveral individuals 
to them into forts for the convenience 

of 9 ſigns. Locke. 

A certain form and order, in which we have 
tong accuſtomed ourſefves to range our ideas, may 
be beft for us now, though not . in 


itſelf. arts. 
2. To rove over. 
To the copſe thy leſſer ſpaniel take, 
— lt | 
ay. þ 
Yo Rance. v. . 
1. To rove at large. ; 
Czfar's ſpirit ranging for — FR 
With, Ate by his fide come hot from hell, 


Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 
havock; and let flip the dogs of war. Shakeſp. 
faw him in the battle range about; 


And watch'd him, how he eye te 


— — 

u boring Ben had a rawying bear; 0 is 

wicked ruler over the r people. Prov. xvii. 25. 
Other animals unactive range, + 


| And of their doings God takes no account. Milt. 


Thanks to my ftars, I have not rang d about 
The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend. Audiſ. 


2. To be placed in- order ; to be ranked 


roperly. | 
N Tis better to be lowly born, 


And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a zliſt ring grief, 


And wear a golden ſorrow. Shake VIII. 
That is he way to lay the city 4 19 57 

To bring the roof to the foundation, 

And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges, 

Ri 1 of ruin. Shakeſpeare's Coriilanus. 
„ in a particular direction. | 

my courſe ſo right, az with thy hand to 

ſhow, 

Which way the foreſts range, which way thy 


rivers flow. Drayton. 


r 1. J. [rangee, French; from the 


verb.] 
1. A rank; any thing placed in a line. 
Vou fled ö 
From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral ranges 
Frighted each other. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
The light, which paſſed through its - ſeveral 
interſtices, painted ſo many ranges of colours, which 
were parallel and contiguous, and without any mix- 
ture of white. Newton. 
From this walk you have a full view of a huge 
range of mountains, that lie in the country of the 
Griſons. Addiſon. 
Theſe ranges of barren mountains, by condenſing 
the vapours and producing rains, fountains, and 
rivers, give the very plains that fertility they boaſt | 
of. | 


2. A claſs; an order, 


The next ranpe of beings above him are the 
immaterial intelllgences, the next below him is the 
IT: Hale. 


N n 


8 


| RAN 


Bau s Sermons. | 


n ** e 
. PIN 4 


He may take a rangeall the world oyer, 
in all that wide circumference of 4 ᷓ 2 and vice, and 


4. * for excurſion. 
man Has not enough range * „ 


ſive, extended, or ranked in order. 
| The range and com . 
filled the whote circle — the arts. 
Far as creation's ample range extends, 
'The ſcale of ſenſual m—_— rs aſcends. Pope. 
udge we by nature ? t can efface; 
ons they fill take a wider range. Pope. 


6. Step of a ladder. 


ts mount over all thelr cuſtoms. 


. A kitchen grate, 

It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence de, 
With many ran CONT ITY EN | ee bat 
And one great N. Shafer. | 
tube buttery muſt be viſible, and we heed for 
our ranges, a more ſpacious and luminous kitchen, 
1 wh + th * ＋ 1 

implements en z ranges, 

| - Cobirons, and pots. Biicon's cal 2 
mie was bid at his firſt cotning to take 

range, and let down the cinders. . L'Eftrange. 
8. A bolting ſieve to fift meal. 
Ra” N GER. 2. / {from range.] 
1. One that ranges; a rover; a robber. 
| They walk not widely, as they were woont, 
For fear of raungers arid the great hoont, 
| But privily prolling to and fro. Spenſer' s Paſtorals. | 
| Come, fays the ranger, here's neither hondur 
nor money to be got by ſtaying. L' Eftrange. 
2. A dog that beats the grou | 
Let your obſequious ranger ſearch acounds 


Clar 


But numerous coveys gratify thy pain. A 
foreſt. 

Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder wing, 
Tyrrheus chief ranger to the Latian king. Da 


%%. {nancy Gatos] 
I. High homie g; ſtrong ; luxuriant. 
own With the gra 2 | 
That gfoweth in ſhadow ſo ranke and ſo Rout. 
Tuſſer. 
Is not thilk ſame goteheard proud, 

' That fits in yonder bank, 
Whoſe &raying heard theraſelfe rode 

Emong che buſhes rant? Spenſer. 
Who would be out, being before his beloved 

mĩſtreſs? 


1 ſhould think my honeſty ranker than my wit. 


' Shakeſpeare. 
In which diſguiſe, 
While other jeſts are ſomething rant on foot, 
Her father hath commanded her to flip 


Team laſtly thither com'n with water is ſo rant, 
As though ſhe would contend with Sabryn. Drayt. 
Hemp moſt hugely rank. Drayton. 
Seven ears came up upon one i.ulk, rank and 


good. Geneſis. 


— 


of appulſe, one being made by a fuller or ranter 
appulſe than the other. HFlolaler. 
| The moſt plentiful ſeaſon, that gives birth to | 
| the fineſt flowers, produces alſo the rankeft weeds. 


TW ſen. 
2. Froitfol ; bearing ſtrong plants, 
Seven thouſand broad-tail d ſheep gta d on his 
downs ; 


| Three thouſand camels his rank paſtures fed. Sandys. 
Mortimer s * ry» 


Nor will the roving ſpy direct in vain, . * 


Away with Slender. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


They fancy that the difference lies in the manner 


and e. 
| center it in his own breaſt. _ Wee. ; 


hook out for any good which ddes not relate * 
wh intereſt. Addiſon. | 
5. "Compal: taken in by any thing excur- | 


The liturgy, pradtifed in Engtand, would Kindle | 
that jealouſy, as the prologue to that defign, and 


*1 ladd 
PRE» xa BS. thi firſt range of that ladder, which ſhould Ly 


off the | 
Dick. 


An officer who tends the game of a 


— That ſhould you, if I were your miſtreſs, or | 


| Where land is rank, tis not good to ſow 7 


* 


1] Rint of grö 
to drink chelx vapour. Shak. maths 


Fell | $o 


* 
2 
: 
ö 
be 


| 
| 
F 


ö 


- rr * 


i 


| after a fallow, 
3 


7 


Fill up her enemies ranks ? 


3. A row. 


—— 
- 


| , ang 
l 5 l i * * 


n en OR 
„ ah * 
t. eg, 


In eit thick breche, e 7 
diet, thall we be Ns dded, | 


And fore g 
The ewes, being rant, 
In the end of Autumn fittited to the rattis. & 
The drying marſhes ſuch a ſtench convey, 
Such the rant ſteamns of reeling Albula. Allaliſe.. 
To cenſure Phillis for perfumes. ' Swift's ow 
4. High taſted; ſtrong in on". 
Such animals a feed Ion 
Kind of food is high and rant, ly 
by f\waltowing the hafr of the des i 55 — 
upon, the other by devouring ſome part of the 
IE the birds they gorge themſelves with. 


Divers ſea fowl taſte rank of the ch en which + 
they feed. ys . 
| izantiutn's hot · bed better ſerv'd for uſe, 

The ſoil leſs ſtubborn, and more rank the juice. 
Harte. 


'$. 2 =  highgrown ; raiſed to a 
8 
For you, 3 wicked Sir, whom to call brother 
Would infe& my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy * faults. Shakeſpeart's Tempgh. 
This Epiphanius cries out upon as rank igolatry, 
and the device of the devil, who _ brought. 
in idolatry under fair pretences. aw arp | 
"Tis pride, rant pride, and haughtineſs 
The Romans call it ftoiciſm. Addiſon's = 
This power of the le in Athens, claimed 
as the undoubted privilege of an Athenian bosn, 
was the rankeft encroachment and the groſſeſt de- 
generacy from the form Solon left. Swifta 
6. Groſs; coarſe. -, | 
My wife's a hobby horſe, deſerves a name b 
As rank as any flax wench, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight. | Shakeſp. Winter's Tit. | 


7: The iron of a plane is ſet rant, when 
its edge lands ſo flat below the ſole of 
the plane, that in working it will take 
off a thick ſhaving. Moxon's Mech, Exer. 
Rank. . . [rang, French. ] 5 


1. Line of men placed a- breaſt. 


Fierce fiery warriours fight upon the clouds, 
In renti, and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 


4 @ 


Which drizzled blood apon the capitol. Shakes. 
I have feen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his rand into the air. Shatfp. 


 Ivt not pity 
That we, the ſons and children of this ifle, 
Shakeſp. King Febn. 
His horſe-troupes, that the vantgard had, he 
ſtrictly did command, 
To ride their horſes temperatley, to keepe their 
rankes, and ſhun __ 


Confuſion, Chapman. 


' Weſt of this place down in the neighbour bottom, 
The rank of oſiers, by the murmuring ftream, 
Left on your right hand brings you to the place. 

Shakeſpeare. 

A ſylvan ſcene, and as the ranks aſcend 

Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre. Milton. 

If ſhe walk, in even ranks they and, | 

Like ſome well-marſhall'd and obſequious band. 
4 aller. 

He cou'd through . of ruin go, 

Wich ſtorms above and rocks below. Drydes': $ Hors 


3. Range of ſubordination. 


That ſtate, or condition, by which the nature 
of any thing is advanced to the utmoſt perfection 
of which it is capable, according to its rank and 

| Kind, is called the chief end or happineſs of ſuch a 
thing, Wilkins «. 
\ . The wiſdom and goodneſs of the maker plainly 
appears in the paris of this ſtupendous fabrick, 


and 


4 $40 28 

5 "” The — of ad 
; ED gg e Kings 

- ww 8 and orders of mem, being 
equally cotectned in publics bleſlngs, equally join | 


Wy reading the infection. | Att&bury» 
Nor rank nor ſex eſcapes the Kock fromm, 
Det ladies are ript op, and cits '4 down. 


"Yang. 
4. Degree of dighity, ertffrience, or ex- 
- Her charms have ade Wein, her twin d love. 
In yok mall place me with the bleſs'd above. Dryd, 
[Theſe all ave virtue of 4 meaner rank, 
Perfections that are plac'd in bones and nerves. 


. 


Addiſon. 

He found many of the chief rank and over- 
whelmed in publick and private vices. Davenant. 
Lepidus's houſe, which in bis confulate was the 


finest in Rome, wittin thirty-five years was not in 
- the hundredth rank. Arbuthnet. 


6. Dighity ; high place: as, he it n 


of rank. 
To Rank. 
I Nr 


lace a- breaſt. 

Rood ran d of ſeraphim another row. 

Milton. 
2. To range in any particular claſs. 
If four woe delights in fellowſhip, 

And needly will be rant'd with other . 

Why follow'd not, when the laid Tybalt's dend, 

Thy father or thy mother ? 
He was a man 


. . [rimgey, Frevich, from 


i 


Himſelf with princes. Shakeſpeare 
Hereſy is ranked with idolatry and witchcraft: / 
Decay of P 


I bave ranted this diverfion of chriſtidn pra || | 


among the effects of our contentions. Decay of Piety. | | 
Poets were ranked in the clafs of philoſophers, |; 


and the ancjents made uſe of them as preceptors in 


muſick and morality. Broome. — 
3. To arrange methodically. 
Much is ſaid touching the ranking of 
as well temporal as ſpiritual. elden. 
Who now ſhall fear you to the ſun, or rank ! 
- Your tribes ? Milton. 
Ranking ll things under general and nel 


heads, renders the nature ot uſes of à thing more 


- eaſy to be found out, when we ſeek in what rank 


2 it lies. itte: Logic. 
AN k. v. 2. To be ranged; 70 be 
'plackl. * 


Let that one article rank with the reſt; 
And thereupan give me,your daughter. Shakgſp. 
From ſtraggling mountaineers, for publick. good, 
Go rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage woods Tre. 
To RAN KLE. v. u. from rank,] To 
feſter; to breed corruption; to be in- 
flamed i in body or mind. | 
As when two boars with rank ling malice met, 
Their gory fides freſh bleeding fiercely d n u 
I little ſmart did feel; 

And now it rankleth more und more, 4 
And inwardly it feſtereth ſore. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 

That freſh bleeding wound 


Whilome doth rank/e in my riven breaſt. Spenſer. ö 


Beware of youder dg; 
Look, when he fawns, be bites 3 and, ww he bites, 
His venom tooth will r@xkle to the death. Shakeſp. 
The ſtorm of his own rage the fool confounds, 


And envy's rankling ſting Uh", injprudent wounds. 


Sandys. 

Thou ſhalt feel, enrag'd with inward pains, 

The bydra's venom rankling in thy veins. Addiſon. 
1 have endur'd the rage of ſecret grief, 

4 malady that burns and rankles inwards . Rowe. 


| RA'xnKLY: ady. {from rank. 3 
Grob. 


: 


tt. A. 


| 
| 


: 
N 


| 


47 | 
of an unbounded ſtomach, ever randing. — 
nry , 


| 


| 


— | at - 
* - 
17 e 
99 
. 
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= 6 os 


KN 
2 dut, that, Neeping in 


16, b of my "death, 6,0 
35 een gh 
Ra'nuwerss. tos 45 
ity of 


[froth rank.) * Etude. 

rance; ly] Fog, 7 

A bring 20 Ffolch abundantly, through too much 

0 things leſs Scofiahle, "whereby that which 

incipally it ſhould yield, being either 8 
fo . or defrauded of nouriſh fai 


* 1 will phyfek 
egin u to * me; Will p 
1 * ge "s Als you 22 it. 
* the crowd ' th' abbey, where a finger 
Cauld not be wedg'd in more 3 * * ſtifled . 
With the mere rankneſs BE their joy. Shakeſpeare. 
We'll like «a bated and retired flood, 


Leaving or ran and irregular courſe, | 
[ Stoop low within boutids we have vertool'd. 
; Sbaleſpeare. 


The erane's pride is in the rankreſs of her wing. 


L'Eftrange. 
| | He the ſtubborn ſoil manut᷑ d, [4-0 
With rules of huſbandry the rankneſs cur'd 3 
Tam'd us to manners. 
Ra'nxv., n./. The ſhrewmouſe. 
The tnus areneus, the ſhrewmouſe * 
5 | | (3.:7 I fon. 
To Ra"nsack. v. a. [Han, Saxon, and 
ata, Swediſh, to ſearch for or ſeize. 
1, To plunder; to pillage. 
A covetous Tpirity. 
Warily awaited day and night, {4 | 
From ater con a gente «1: 
o it to rob and ranſack did intend. Spenſer. 
Their vow is made to ranſack Troy. Shake/peares 
LY Men by his ſuggeſtion taught, 
Ranſactd the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of the earth. Milton, 
The ranſack'd city, taken by our toils, 
We left, and hither brought the golden ſpoils. 


r ſpoils which they from ranfact'd 1 


brought, 
2. nch narrowly. 
I- ranjack the ſeveral caverns, and ſearch into 
f che ar. of water, to find out where that 
mighty maſs of water, which overflowed the eatth, 
is beſtowed, - Weadward. | 


3.. To violate ; to deflower. 
Wich greedy force he gan the fort aſſail, 
Whereof he weened goſſeſſed ſoon to be, 

And with rich ſpoil of revſacked chaſtity. Spenſer. 
RANSOME. . /. [razgon, Fr.] Price 


paid for redemption from captivity or 
puniſhment. 

By his captivity in Auſtria, and the heavy ra 
that be paid for his liberty, Richard was Rades 
| © paſer the conqueſt of Ireland. Dawies en Irel. 
| Ere the third dawning light 

Nera, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe, 
The ranſom paid, which man from death redeems, 
His death for man. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Has the prince loſt his army or his lfberty ? 

Tell me what province they demand for ranſom. 


This as a ranſom Albemarle did pays 
For all the glories of ſo great a life. Dryden. 
To adore that great myſtery of divine love, 
God's ſending his only Son into this world to ſave 


. | inners, and to give, his life a ranſem for them, 
Would be noble exerciſe for the pens of the greateſt 
Wits... | | 


Tills, 
Th' avenging pow'r Yor 


Thus will perſiſt, relentleſs in his ire, 
Till the fair ſlave be render'd to her fire;” 
And ranſom free reſtor d to his abode. Dryden. 
To. Ra"n80ME., v. 4. [rangouner, Fr.] 
To redeem from captivity or rait 
ment. 


* pap» 
U 


2 4 ws 


f 
$ 


"Bow is't with Titus Lartius ? 7 
xg ſome to death and ſogge to exile, 


Denbam. 


A ferpent ſtung me : . * 


; 


RA r. v. e 


N 


4 


| I, To ſtrike wit 


— riſes and hag wit him raiſe 
His brethren, ranſom'd with his own dear life. In. 
RANν,ỹ,mα R . { from ranſome.] One 
that redeems. 
Ra" r [from ranſone.] Fres 
from ranſome. 


| Retnſ.meleſe ber we fon priſoner ro. Shak. 


Up to his pleafure ranſomeleſs and free. Shakeſpeares 
en, Dutch, to rave. ] 


To rave in tent of high founding 


lan guage wichoutproporionabl dignity 


of th L 
ere my ranting hal of the garter comes; 
ee is pate, or money in his 
purſe, when he looks ſo merrily. - Shake 
Nay, an thov'lt mouth, I'll rant as well as thou. 


They have parc oc god: — with — 


moans, others their 
teeth, others no} 7 Fr. ug 


and reviling. 
RAur. x. /. [from the 0 
ſounding language unſupported by 48. 


nity of tho 

2 e e $60 fo whe, 
Was fore d to Ju to rage 
To a wild audience he conforms his 2 
Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err d choice ; 
Deern then the people's, not the writer's fim, 
Almanſor's rage, and rants of Maximin. Granaith. 

This is a ſtoical rast, without any foundation in 
the nature of man or reaſon of things. Atterbury. 
RAN TER. .J. [from rant. ] A ranting 
fellow. | » : 
Ra" wt This word = bnndenby 

formed from ' rovi 


rakiſh. A wo y | | 

What, at of di eeethin,/2n comport yourſelf 

at this 'rantipel wa Congrove's Way of the World. 

Jr RANTITOLE. v. #. To run about 
wildly. A low word. 

The eldeſt was a termagant imperious wench z- 

' the uſed to runtipole about the houſe, pinch the 

chin, kick the ſervants, and torture the cats 


Arbuthnat. 
Rx” 1 NUL4. 1. . (Latio.} 
©  Ranala is a oft ſwelling, poſſeſſing the ſalivals 
; under the tongue: it is made by congeſtion, and 
its progreſs filleth up the ſpace between the jaws, 
and n a tumour externally under the chin. 
Wiſeman” $ Surgery. 
Ranu'NCULUS. n. J. Crowfoor. 
Ranunculuſes excel all flowers in the richneſs of 
their yy : of them there i is a great variety. 


LY 


* 


Fil þpzppan, Saxon.] 
a quick ſmart blow. 
| Knock me at this gate 
And rap me well, or I'll knock your knave's pate. 
: Shakeſpeares 
With-dne great peal they rap the door, 
Like footmen on a viſiting day. Prior 
2. To Rar out, To utter with haſty vo- 
lence. 


He was provoked in the ſpirit of magiſtraey, 


upon diſcovering, a judge, who rapped out a great 
. cathy at his footman. Addifone 


To Rav. v. a. [from rapio extra ſe, Lat.] 


1. To affect with rapture ; to ſtrike with 
extaſy; to hurry out of himſelf. 

Theſe are ſpeeches of men, not coniforted with 
the hope of that they deſire, but rapped with ad- 
miration at the view of enjoyed bliſs. Hackers 
| Beholding the face of God, in admiration of ſo 


i great exceleney, they all adote bim; and being rape 
die 


— — — 


4 
- — — 1222235 


— . z 
— 1 — 2 — * — * 
— 2 (4+ | /) oa onto ihe , , 


e Tou ter in ſong work, be. g. 1 
7 "apt "Sbakeſpe 


| - (Their naturall countrie. 


l r R 


Aa 


Hooker. 
Shakeſp 


for ever unto him. 


And to 
Andi rent in ſecret ſtudies. 


Den Wen 
| an EK 
_ -Diſpoled their rapt minds, as if chere they ſaw | 


Chapman 
The ug that did more high their forcheads 


17 his 7 
4 TA ear hay 2 
| | Addiſon” Cato. 
It is impoſſible daly to "conſider. theſe things, 
- without being rapt into admiration of the infinite 
wiſdom of the divine architect. Cheyne. 
*  Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 
A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a fon! Pope. 
Let heav'n ſeige it, all at once tis fir' d, 


| 2 To ſnatch away. 


Fs leaves the welkin way moſt beaten lain, | 


-——up obey whirling wheels, inflames the ſkyen, | 
"th 


not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhyne. | 


Spenſer. 
© Underneath a bright ſea flow'd 6 0 
Of jaſper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, ſailing arriv'd _ 
Wafted by angels, or flew o'er the lake | | 
_ Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery ſteeds. Mi trons | 
andy; our. copy. per rapt above the pole. 


Milton. 


» 
. 
. 


bs To ſeize by vidlance. 


Adult'rous Jour, the king of Mambrant, rap'd 
Fair Jofian his dear love. Drayton, 
To exchange; to truck. A low word. 


To Rar and rend. [more properly rap and | 


van; nzpan, Saxon, to bind, and rana, 
Iſlandick, to plunder. To ſeize by 


violence, 
Their huſbands robb'd, and made hard W ; 
T' adminiſter unto their gifts 
All they could rap and rend and pilfer, 
To ſcraps and ends of gold and filver. Hudibras. 
Ray. 2. /. [from the verb. 1 A quick 


ſmart blow. 

How comeſt thou to go with thy = arm tied up ? 
has old Lewis given thee a rap over thy fingers 
ends ? Arbutbnot. 


1 


RAPACIOUS. a. 8 French; 


rapax, Latin.] Given to Naar! ; 
ſeizing by violence, 
Well may thy Lord, appeas 'd, 
Redeem thee quite from death's rapacious "claim. 
Milton. 
Shall this prize, 
Soon heighten'd by the diamond's non rays, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze? Pope. 
Rara"ciouvsLY. adv. [from rapacious.] 
By rapine; by violent robbery. 
RaPa'ciousNess. 2. J. [from rapacious. 
The quality of being rapacious. 
Raya'ciTty. 2. /. [rapacite, Fr. rapacitas, 
from rapax, Latin.) Addictedneſs to 


plunder; exerciſe of plunder ; raven- | 


ouſneſs. 

Any of theſe, without regarding the pains of 
churchmen, grudge them thoſe ſmall remains of 
ancient piety, which the rapacity of ſome ages 
has ſcarce left tothe church. Spratt. 


Rays. u. /. [rapt, French; raftus, Lat.] 


1. Violent defloration of chaſtity. 


You are both decypher'd 
For villains mark'd with rape. Shak. Titus 1 
Rape call you it, to ſeize my own, 


7 My true betrothed love ? Shak. Titus Andronicus. 


n 


e e _ 


'1 


þ 
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— 


— 


| 


Not touch d, but rapt; not waken d, aw er rd. } | 


ties. | 
6. A plant, from the ſeed of which oil i is 
f NR, | 
RAPID. adj . [rapide; F rench ; rapidus, | 
Lat.] Quick) ſwift. 


1 
: 


[| E exactly like a rapier : he preys on fiſhes, 


2. Violence; force. 


rr F 
Tx: - Ts - EY , 1 
. * 4 Ls 
, LS” * 
16 d 


a * 


Tha pajliament conceived, S 
women, by force into poſſeſſion, bhowſoever aſter 
Wards afſent might follow by; allurements, was but 

a. rape drawn forth in length, becauſe the firtt 


force drew ue the ſts 


Expos'd 2 matron, to avoid worſe rape. Milton. | 
The haughty fair, , 

| Whio nof u e bis poll ghd bear.” Diyd. 
Tell the Thracian tyrant's Alter u ſhape, © 

And dire „ of Philomela's rape. "I, 


2, Privation; act of taking away. 


car grew after pears. 

Fig _ time made neyer rape 1 
Of any dainty there. 1 1. 2 2 
3. Something ſnatched away. 
Sad widows b rifled,; weep in van, 

And ruin d my of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 

Where now are all my hopes ? oh never more 

Shall they revive ] nor death her rapes reſtore! 

Sandys. 


4 "The juice. of grapes. is 'drawn as well | 


from the rape, or whole grapes plucked 
from the cluſter, and wine poured upon 


they are bruiſed. 


Part ſhun the goal with rapid wheels. 

While you ſo imoothly turn and rowl our ſphere, 
That rapid motion does bur reſt appear. Dryden. 
RAI DIT Y. . /. N Er. rapigitas, 

from rapidus, Latin.] . Celerity 3 velo- 

city; ſwiftneſs. 
Where the words are not monoſyllables, we make 
them ſo by our rapidity of a pore mr Addiſon, |, 
Ra"e1DLY. adv. [from rapid.) Swittly ; ; 
with quick motion. 
Ra"P1pNess. . /. [from rapid. Cele- 
- rity; ſwiftneſs. 
RAPIER. 2. J [rapiere, French; ſo called 
from the quickneſs of its motion. 1 A 
ſmall ſword uſed only in thruſting. 
I will turn thy falſehood to thy heart, 
Where it was forged, with my rapier's point. $bak. 
A ſoldier of far inferior ſtrength may manage 

a rapier or firearms ſo expertly, as to be an over- 
match for his oy MY 
RAPIER-FISH. 2. /. 

The rapier-fiſb, called xiphias, grows ſometimes 
to the length o five yards: the ſword, which grows | 
level from the ſnout of the fiſh, is here about a yard 
long, at the baſis four inches over, two-edged, and 


= — 


ving A ſtabbed them with this ſword, , Gres. 
RA PIN E&A. J. [rapina, Latin; ; rapine, 
French. ] | 


1. The act of vladdering. 
If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty 


the church's rights. King Charles. 
The logick of a conquering ſword may ſilence, 
but convince it cannot; its efficacy rather breeds 
averſion and abhorrence of that religion, whoſe firſt 
addreſs is in blood and rapine. Decay of. Piety. 


Hex leaft Alan ee e 


His malice, and with rapine ſweet bereav d 
His fierceneſs of its fierce intent. 


ſtrikes. "y 


9 


Bac 5 . 
e con's Henry 


1 


In Gibeah; when the hoſpitable door 1 4 * 


| 


ay 
5. A divifion of the county of Suſſex 


anſwering to a hundged.s in other coun- 


"Milton. | 


| 


of England cannot, excuſe the envy and rapine of || 


| Mien © 
RAT EA. 2. J. [from rap. One who 


| 


]Ra"yrorT. 2. J. [rappat, French.) Re- 


| 


T7 A * . 
Antraduretioby (ther innovator, - Temple 
bat not copied by others. 


ann 4s bete den the 


coneeptions and languages in every cout and 
Vent pr eee e ee er- 


cellence of books: - 4 * Temple. 
To Rarr. v.. Luis word 1 0 by 
: Chapman for rap N s as 92 
from the participle, which from rape 
would be not rapt, bot Tapted. 1 10 
raviſh; to pot in ecſtaſy. 
a You may fafe'approves ©, 
How ſtrong i in inſtigation to — 


A 22 17 * , 50 
— * þ _— * 


5 


Tbeit rapting tunes aro- Cbapman 5 be, 
AA 1. J. [from 9 4 IRS an 
enn 1 
R 


1. Violent ſeizure... | 


$ And thicke into our ſhip, he threw hls flah 1 


That gainſt a rocke, or flat, her keele did daſh 
With headlong rapture. © Chapman. 
2. Ecſtaſy; tranſport violence of any 


\, pleaſing paſſion ; j enthuſiaſm; 2 am- 
them in a veſſel, as "oY bat, 1 | 


mon heat of imagination. 
Could virtue be ſeen, itwould Fat; 0 and 
adyance it not only into admiration, but rapture. 
Ho. da - 
- Muſick;” when thus applied, raiſes in the mind 
of the hearer great conceptions ; it ſtrengthens 
devotion, and advances praiſe into rapture. Addy Jen. 
You . correct, that once N writ. 
Pope. 


3. Rapidit haſte. . 5 
| dity; haſtes , 4 
Wave rowlin after wave, where way they found, 


If ſteep, with torrent rapture ; if through plain 
Soft-ebbing ; ; nor withſtood them'rock or bit Milt. 


Ra"yTURED. adj. 1 Ra- 
viſned; tranſported. A bad word. 


Fe drew 
Such madning draughts of beauty to wol, 
As for a while 0'erwhelm'd his raptur 7 thought 
With luxury too daring. homſon's Summer. 
A PTUROUS. adj. | from rapture.] Ecſta- 
tick; tranſporting. 

Nor will he be able to forbear a W ac- 
| knowledgment of the infinite wiſdom and contriv- 
ance of the divine artificer. Blackmore. 

Are the pleaſures of it fo inviting and rapturous Y 
is a man- -bound to look out ſharp b» pages. nim bolt? 


RARE. adj. 1 Latin; 2 4 French; 


in all the ſenſes but the laſt. ] 


1. Scarce; uncommon ; not frequent, 
Live to be the ſhew and gaze o' th time; 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Excellent; incomparable ; valuable to 


a degree ſeldom found. 
\ . Thisjaalovſy ' 
Is for a precious creature ; as ſhe's. rare, | 
Muſt it be great; and as his perſon's m 
Muſt it be violent. 5 Shakeſpeare $ WS LA. 
On which was wrought the gods and giatits fight, 
Rare work, all fill'd wich terror and — 
? Cooley. 
Above the reſt I judge one beauty rare. N 
3. Thialy ſeattere. 
The cattle in the fields and meadows | green, 
| Thoſe rare and ſolitary, theſe in flocækckæs 
Paſturing at once, = in broad er reg, 


Alter. 
. Thin ; labile: 3 not dente 
| Ai are of ſo tender and hs a "iba, as 
bay Eng only ſuch a rare and attenuate ſubſtance, 

ſpirit of living creatures. Bacon: Nat. H N. 
2 | So eagerly the fiend 
Qi er bog or ſteep, through ſtrait, rough, denſe, or rare, 
| Wick bead, bande" uy e FO 23 
ten. 
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Would'ſt nne 


Far from being fond of any flower for its ; ie fignifies co ſtrike lightly, ferfiringore ; 


3 1 A ee eee 94 & fr * wich any in a field which Pleaſes me, 1 A t and rage, when it ignifies to ruin, delere | 


| pores, and to let water paſs through, it, | Newton. | 


| | bi ſome 4 
and weak light of theſe dark. colours ' Virtue, art; beauty, fortune, now 1 ss ed ſheep iter come by notable name? 5 . 
S r 5 
| ewton's CRF» | a M5 ; 
+ Bodies wre much. more. vert and porous 3 Distance rom each other: M6 Lp" we 1 5 NIN or we might wb _ 
commonly believed 3 water is ninetcen times gb, 14.9 RITY« #:/+ Greriedy French; raritas, 7. R by y [Thi 130 Wiſts 
and by conſequence nineteen times rarer * 135 av | n 0 RNASE. V. 4. is word ritten 
and geld is ſo fate, as. very readily, and without Hes i on va or rages I would write raſe, when 
che leaſt oppoſition, to tranſmit the magnetick in commonne ; infreque IA 42 


- 


ce it place in my garden. * » .rajer, French; ra/us, Latin,.) 1 
- Raw; _ fully — FREED wag hp Fg A thing valued. for its ſcarcity. - Ii, To ſkim; to ſtrike on the ſurface, - 
This is often e . 7 1 2 1 [; Sorrow would'be a'rarjry moſt belov'd; „ He certiſies your lord hip, that this night 
Newelaid or 3 sf Dryds If all could ſo become it. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | He dreamt the boar ha” raſed off his helm. Shak. 
 Tutn'd by a gent! fire, 1 * ys] It would be a rarity worth the / ſeeing, could | Was he not in the neareſt neighbourhood to 
R ns. 4. % [This word is formed any one ſhew us fuch a thing 8s a-perfeAtly.recon-. | death ? and might not the bullet, that'74/ed His 
in imitation' of the TA way of pro- ciled enemy. South, | cheek, have gone into his head ? South. 
'  nouncing rare I, AF catried“ I. et rarities of different kinds, which 2. To overthrow ; to deſtroy; to root up- 
in a box, 5 ? ö , Hee battering engines bent to raſe ſome city. 
The faſhions of the town affect 4 juſt like a * 


iltons 


: rarecſhow, we have the curiolity to peep at em! 


and nothing more. Pope. 
Of raregſpows he ſung, d Punch's feats. G . 
on of the parts 


RARET ACTION. #. Frog Faction, 
from rare. Exten 

of a. body, that makes it take up more 
room than it did, before; OO to 
condenſation. 


3- Thianeſs; ſobtlety: the contrary to 3. To blot out by raſure ; to eraſe, 


den . Though of their names in heav'nly records now 
Bodies; under the fame iv butle, have a | Be no memorial, blotted out and rafed. Milton. 
thinneſs and expanſion, or. thickneſs and RASE. =. + [from To raſe.] | 
n which away Rig Engliſh, 8 — 1 1, A cancel. 
fully thoſe differences of quantity; therefore 1 will | | 
- wh under the names of 5 ind denfity. Dighy- | 2. £ ſlight: wound, b, C . 5 1 
This I do, not to draw any argument againſt RAS H. ad. [ra/c Dute 1 2 
them from the univerſal reſt or accurately equal 1 Haſty; violent; 3 precipitate ; 5 acting 
The water within being rarefied, and by rare- || diffußon of matter, but only that I may better | without caution or reflection. 
forks reſolved into wind, will force up the ſmoak. — 2 the great rarity and tenuity of their“ This is to be bold without ſhame, reſh with 
eee * 4 een? RAS _ chagesest £047 5 4 Saxon, » Jean out. A fall of weus without wit. Aſchanes 
en ons, ſhut u cav n -- Blaſt | 
the earth by 171 or comprefin, coche to 4 L. 71 S- [napca on, à jean}, B er pride, O ye beſt gods! fo will you 


— » an EEE SR ny — — rw oe eo rc od voor 


— n 


aſt. wiſh on me when the rab mood is on me. St 
ſelves at liber. F 2 Aman fe low 3 2 . " 5 a ? | heart be to utter any thing before God ; For 
RARETIABLE. @dj. {from 2 1 Ad. * wretch. | God is in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore 
| 8 N For the raſcal commons, left he cared. 95 let thy words be f. | 
mitting rare faction. > Wt [45 y words ew. Ecclus. 
To RA REF V. v. 4. [rarefier, F FAM I | 8 — 2 Ce appaly | Her raſb hand in evil hour, | 
- rards and facio, Latin; rarify were more | „ Spenſer. | Forth reaching to the fruit, the pluck 5 2. 
proper.] TY SAINT thin : enn to | When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous «A fs Haſty; requiring haſte. . Not in oſe. 
. condenſe. \ \. To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends: 1 have fi leifure to ſatu 
e the hot equator crouding fat, ] Be ready, gods, with. all Harz chunder-balts, e 9 
eq 8 1 ' I aſh him to - Shake re's Tuli XJ, My matter is ſo raſh. Shakeſp. us and Creſts. 
Where highly rareſiad the yielding air f wh . peare's jus Cerſa Kk; fad 
Admits their ſteam Thomſen. | „ Te raſcal people, thirſting after prey, 3. Quick; ſudden: as, ras gunpowder. 
To RA AETT. v. 2. To become r | +. SOupoppgng Bray Be Our of uſe, 
Earth —y anded 1 But for our gentlemen, RaAs H. . J. [raſeia, Italian. ] 
rarefies to. deve 3 exp Mah The mouſe ne'er ſhun' d the cat, as they did budge 8 | 
The ſubtil dew in aix begins to ſoar. _ - Dryden» From raſtals worſe than the). * Shakeſpeare. | * bye. 
RARELY. adv. [from rare. | | I am accurſt to rob in that thief's company; [24 { Corrupted probably from 746 ] An 
1. Seldom ; not often z not frequently. | the raſca! Bath remoy'd my horſe. © | Shat-ſpeare, effloreſcence on the body; ; © breaking 
_ _ His: temperance, in ſleep reſembled _ of bis | Scoundrels are inſolent to their ſuperiors ; but it out. 
| meats 3 midnight being the uſual time of his going] does not become a man of honour to conteſt with RASRHER. . 
to reſt, and four or five, and very rarely ſix, the | mean raſcali. k L'Eftrange. | ATR flic 4 | [rafere Jardi, Latin, ] A 
hour of his riſing. oc Fell. Did 1 not ſee you, raſcal, did I not | T7 


| _ Rarely they riſe by virtue's aid, who lie 
Plung'd in the depth of helpleſs poverty. . 
Vaneſſa in her 3 1 have. ſenſe,. to ſerve my turn, in tore, 
Advanc'd like Atalanta's ftar, * And he's a raſcal, who pretends to more. D « 
But rarely ſeen, and ſeen from far. N _ The poor girl provoked told him he ew? The 'BS * kt 0 fing A the en 2 . 
2. Finely ; nicely; accurately. This is | raſcal. op Et eg 


now ſeldom uſed but ironically. / 2. Rascar deer, are Rill mentioned | or. | eee mater long he oplee Ting 
| 


How rarely does it meet with this titne's geit, lean deer. Rasnrv. adu. ¶ from raſp.] Haſtily; vio- 


When man was will'd to love his enemies. Shakeſp. Rasca'tlion. . 2 Tom e 1 Doe lently; without due conftderation. 
RARENESS. . from rare.] 


| If we grow all to be pork eaters e wall nor 
When you lar nas ie fr young Damon's' _ ' ſhortly have a raſbe# on the coals for money. 


' 28 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
White and black was all her homely cheer, 


of the loweſt people. | | This expedition was by York and Talbot 
1. Uncommonneſs; ſtate of happenio g | yell peop . Þ DONE 2 TY 4 xo rr ag s «nn MAY 
ſeldom : s infrequency. VUs'd him ſo like N baſe raſcallion, | is not done. 1 4 done, > {cog 
Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, arm-holes and That old Pig —what d' ye call him——malion, 15 . 
- fades; op tbe is the thinneſs of the ſkin, joined That cut his miſtreſs out of ſtone, | Hle ' Wat "doth any thing raſhly, muſt do it will- 


with the 7 77 of being touched there ; for tick- Had not ſo hard a hearted one. Hudibras. ingly; 5 W ur or not. L'Eftt 
| lng is a light motion of the ſpirits, which the | wietch | 
' thinneſt of the fin, the ſiddentels and rarenchs of | RasCA'LLITY. 3. {+ [from ae The The ſo meanly baſe to injure Phadra, - 


touch, doth furthers 4 low mean people. 9 ; So raſbly brave to dare the ſword of Theſeus. Smith. 
2 For the rarenęſi and rare effect of that petition | Pretended philoſophers judge " — in Ra. SHWESS. 4 [from raſh] Fooliſh 


Tul inſert it as paw, 5 Clarendon, | their way, as the raſeality in theirs. 3 . contempt of danger; inconſiderate heat 
Of my heart I now a preſent welke; rr people - gods, the . Ne temper; precipitation z temerity. 
Accept it as when early fruit we ſend, | El next thing was to provide prieſts; hereupon, to 


Fe And let the gend, the mall En commend. Deyd. 


the calves he adds a commiſſion, for the approving Who ſeeth not what ſentence it ſhall enforce | " "if 
3. Value ariſing from ſcarcity. 


trying, and admitting the raſcality and loweſt 43 _—_ to give againſt all churches in the world; im 
| * 
Roſes ſet in a pool, 9 with ſome fiay; i is Werl te miniſter in chat fe ervice, 5. i — CORN OT _ morn 
matter of rar eneſi and Fee though of ſmall | RA'SCALLY. adj. 2984 Ob, ee! dare did never command, ns nnn 
2 Fit . worthleſs, | 48% Els . ene, e ene - . 11 Hookens 
> aA — b * » 
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Mrs do your hot rareſt doch dffyene e þ 
80 with cold-ptadence a recompences' 


Denham. 
0 fo ſredkitg; we offend indeed aghinft truth ; 


Wc we offend-not properly by fa hood; which 
_ feaking againſt our Seeds but by „ * 
tufficiently informed ourſelves; 


CR 
The vain Morat by his own ir 


Which is an affirming or nying, defore 


neſs wrought, 
Too ſoon diſcover'd his 0mm ee 


: Belijey'd me his, becauſe I ſpoke him fair. Dryden. | 
Ra SP. 1. J. [raſpo, Italian] A deli- 


cious berry that grows on a ſpecies of 
the bramble; a ra pberry. 


Set ſorrel amongft rp, ao h ile u. | 
acon. | 


© ſmaller, C 
No will the corinths, now the raſps e 
Delicious draughts, when preſt to wines. 


French; raſpare, Italian.] To ru 
powder with a very.rou 5 file. 


Some authors have adviſed 
bones ; but in this caſe it is needlals, 


Having prepared hard wane and 1 ar che J 


lathe with raſping, they pitch it between the — 
Maxon. 


Rasy. =. /. [from the verb.] A large] 
rough file, commonly uſed o ceaf away 
wood. 


Caſe. hardening is uſed by file-cutters, when they | 


make coarſe files, and generally moſt raſps have 
formaely ben made of iron and caſe-hardened 


e s Mechanical Exerciſes. | 


Ra'sPATORY. . / [raſpatoir, 8 
from raſp. 1. A chirurgeon' 5 bs 


T put into his mouth a raſpatory, and 


away the corrupt fleſh, and with cauteries t 


it to cruſt, 4 s Surgery. 


Ra"sPBERRY, Or Raſberry. u. J. 
of berry. 
Raſpberries are of three ſorts; the common 


wild one, the large red garden raſpberry, which is 
one of the pleaſanteſt of fruits, and the white, 
which is little inferior to the red. Mortimer a Hu ſb. 


RASPBERRY-BUSH, n. J. A ſpecies of 
bramble. 
Ra'sukre. 1. . [raſura, Latin.] 
1. The act of ſcraping or ſhaying. 
2. A mark in a writing where ſomething 
has been rubbed our. 
Such a writing ought to be free from any vitu- 
peration of raſure. 
RAT. 2. % [ratte, Dutch ; rat, French; 
ratta, Span.] . An animal of the mouſe 
kind chat infeſts houſes and ſhips. 


Our natures do purfue, 
Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. Shak. 
Make you ready your ſtiff bats and clubs, ' 


Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shak. | 


I have ſeen the time, with my long ſword 1 
would have made you four tall fellows ſkip like 
rats. 5 bakeſpeare. 

Thus horſes will knable at walls, and rats will 

iron. Brun Vulgar Errours. 

If in deſpair he goes out of the way like a rat 
with a doſe of arſenick, why he dies nobly. Dennis. 


To ſmell a Rar. To be put on the watch 
by ſuſpicion, as the cat by the ſcent of 
a rat; to ſuſpect danger. | 

th Hudibras, 1 nell a rat, 
Raipho, thou doſt prevaricate. 


certain value. 
The Danes brought in a rackoning of money 
by ores, . per oras z I collect out of the abby-book | 


of Burton, that twenty orm were rarable to two | 


marks of filver. 


Camden Remains. 
RATABLV. adv. 


Proportional | 
m is no N a 


— 


* a 


To RASP. v. a. [raſpen, Dutch; raſpe Is | 


bee ju” 


wrt on nth carne of ggf 


Nai hb. 


33 76 ail, 
RAT ATN. . An T60kn cane. Di 
RATCH. =. 
wheel, w ich fetves to lift 
tents Li 3 hour, and thereby make 
\ N E 
RAT 0 1. J. 
1. Price fixed on any thing. 

How many things do we value, | becauſe- they | 

come at dear rates from Japan and China, which 
if they were our own manutaRture, common to be 
ö Wb OT INGs: aun 


u not betray the glory of my name, 
Tis not for me, who have preſerv'd a ns 
To'buy an empire at ſo baſe a rate, Dryden, 

The price of land 'has never changed, the ſeye- | 
ry, ghanges have been made in rate .of. intereſt 
by bop law z nor now that the rare of intereſt ks by.law 

£ 


ſame, eee 1 


2. 8 ſettle. 
_ His allowance was a continual 1 a 
daily rate for every d 2 King, xnv. 30. 
They obliged 2 to remit the rate 


The ſummer ſtill doth tend u od gd, ſtate, Shire. | | 


"above the rate and pitch of other men's, in that he 


A kiad 


Ayliffe's Parergon. | 


Hudibras. { 
RATABLE. adj. [from Pate. | Set at a 


was fo infinitely merciful. Cala 
To which relation whatſoever is done a 3 
is morally and eſſentially good; and —.—4 is 
done otherwiſe, is at the ſame rate morally evil. 


; +: Qoantity affignable. * 
In goodly form eomes on the enemy ; 
And by the ground they hide, 1 judge 1 number 


5, That which ſets value, X 
Heretofore the rate and ſtandard of wit was very 


then accounted a wit for ſpeaking ſuch things, as 

| deſerved to have the tongue cut aut. South. 
A virtuous heathen is, at this rate, as happy 

as a virtuous chriſtian. f -  "Atrerbury« 


6. Manner of doing any thing; degree 


to which any thing is done, 
I have diſabled mine eftate, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 

Than my faint means s would grant continuance z 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged 
From ſuch, a noble rate. Shak. Merch. of Veniec. 
Many of the horſe could not march at that rate, 
nor come up ſoon enough. Clarendon. 

Tom hinting his diſlike of ſome trifie his miſ- 
treſs had ſaid, ſhe aſked him how he would talk to 
her after marriage, if he talked at this rare before ? 

Addi ſen. 


| 


7. Tax impoſed by the pariſh. 
They paid the church and pariſh rate, 
And taok, but read not the receipt. 
To Fairs. v. a. from the noun, ] 


2 0 value at a certain price. * 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 
And yet, dear lady, 
Rating myſelf as nothing, you ſhall ſee 
How much I was a braggart. Shakeſpeare. 
We may there be inſtructed, how to name and 


Prier. 


felici x 4p 


87 bee of of: opti | oo a hls | «4 


In clockwork, à fort of | 
the de- 


* rer 


of twelve hundred thouſand- pounds ſterling per | 
ee NEE into das an gn Ln rl = 


In this did his holineſs and godlinefs appear | 


South. : 


Upon or near the rate of thirty thouſands Shakeſp. | 


| different from what it is now-a-days: no man was | 


(cy all. goody, BY GU IE NEE DILLLOS I0to | 
. 


1 


: 


| 


| ' 


-\ [rates, Lat. rates old Fr.] * be grave, kind, and ſoberz repreſenting the ill 


£ 
il 


| 


| 
'E 
| 
2 


| 


| 


Ip oem ot high engugh your joys to rate, 
and indebted a vaſt ſum to fate, 
And ſhould TOO thanks for the great bleſſing pay. 


we en. 


| 


1. More oiltinpty 3 


2. [e der To-chids oy 


aud vehemient! - 6s 

Go rate thy mi prov m Yor 3" 
Becomes it thee to 2 thus bold in terms 
1 7 thy ſovetelgr ' Shakeſpeare”s Hoy vi vi. 
An old lord 6 oo council * 1 me the other 
day in che ſtrect about you, Sir. Shakeſpeare. 

What is all that a ae » from a year's con- 
verſe, comparable to what he feels for one hour, 
when his conſcience ſhall take him afide and rate 
him by, himſelf? © South. 
If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought 


neee than a 
haſty rating of the child for l. © © Locke, 
o RATE. . . To make. an eſtimate. 
In rating. when 1 thus little and frivo- 
lous, we muſt not 3 own pride -4 
— which count £545: li ood] but aggrand;ze 
— aFrone or injury that i is done to ourſelves. 


Ketrleſpell. 
Rirx. 1. Se A hill. 1 know not whence 
derived. 


There is a t und 488 the Iriſh wake 
grea at Tk a rath "g hill, there * parly 
ut matters and wrongs 9 townſhips or 
private perſons. 8 = 
RATH.. adj. Has, — 95 ly. ] 
Early; coming before the uſual time. 
Thus is my ſummer worn and 
Thus te my harveſt haber all to rathe, - 
The ear, that budded fair, is burnt and bla 
And al my hoped gain js turh'd to ſcathe. & er. 
' Rath ripe are ſome, and rio fee, pp 
TY golden ſame, and ſome of purple rind. "May. 
. the rath primroſe that forſaken dies, 
"The tyfted:crow-toe and pale Jeſſamine. Milton. 
Ra" THER. adv, [This is'a 1 
from rath; nad, Saxon, ſoon. 
out of uſe, One may fill ſay, b 1 — 
ſame form of 7 will fooner do 
this than that ; that is, 4 bop er e 
do this.) 


with Dee likin ing. 
Almighty God ebreth not the death of a finner, 
but rather that he wooded: now from his wicked« 


neſs and ve. Common Prayer. 
2. Preferably to the other ; with better 
reaſon, 

"Tis rather to bs a an ws Wile hat 
no ſuch right by divine inſtitution, than that God 
ſhould give ſuch a 2 but yet leave i it undeter- 
minate who ſuch heir is. Lockes 

3: In a greater degree than otherwiſe, 

He ſought through the world, but fought | in 


vain , 


And no where GT rather fear'd her Nain, 
4. More proper| Y. 2 a F. 


This is an art, 1 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The arr itſelf is nature. Shakeſp. Wimer's Tale. 
5. Eſpecially. | 
Vou are come to me in 2 happy time, ; 
The rather for 1 have ſome ſport in hand. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
6. To bave Rather. [This is, I think, 
a barbarous expreſſion of. late Intruſion 
into our language, for which it is bet- 


ter to ſay will rather. #2 To defire in 
preference. 

Tis with reluctancy 3s 6 wank by our im- 

penitence to apply the diſcipline of ſeverity ; he had 


ratber mankind ſhould adore him as their patron 
and benefattor. , Rogers. 


RaTi#ica'TION., 2. , [ratification, Fr. 
from ratifþ.] The 4 of eg; 
confirmation,” . 

Ra"Trerss,' n. . {from ratify] * 
perſon or thing that ratiſies. ö 


225 


. . 2 * 
S ds þ 


n Ar 


10 7 
* "The _ and props of every. word 


75 NA TI v. 77 «frat 72 
* To confirm; to ſet e. 
The church being a b 
'* always 8 0 caſion requireth, 
ordain that whic never to 
© /hath been beſote. * * 
4 By the help 5 with him above * 
. tr the wo we may agaun 
Give 5 tables meat, ſleep to our nights: 2 
1 3 
dg” hs 


ratified their Mx aw Bond of! 
ay 4 againſt. 


down ee 

Tell me, —— from whence had thou 

* the ſkill | 
So nicely to Anguin good from m 

And what thou art to follow, what to fly, 
This to condemn; and that to/rarify ? 


RATIO. n. JS. (Latin. ]: Proportion. 


Whatever incligations the rays —4 to the plane 
WW incidence, the fine of the angle of incidence af 


* 


no leſs, to 


the judgment 


' every ray; conſidered apart, ſhall have to the ſi ne of 


the angle of refraction a conſtant ratio. Cbeyne. 
J RATIO CINATE. v. . Lratioci nor, 


My To reaſon; to argue... 
TIOCINA TION... . /+ 


Lat.] The act of reaſoning ;; che act of 
deducing conſequences from premiſes. 


4 
_ +I << 


mth" ; ' moving 


body "Ki, e xk, hack 8 
. 


| 


In fimple terns, expreſſing the open notions of 


— "which the ſecond act of : reaſon” com- 
iſns and forms of ratiocination. © . Brown. 
The diſcerning of that contiexion or depend- 
E 
whereby we are enabled to infer. one propoſition 
from another, which is called ratigeination. or diſ- 
courſe. a | Wilkins. 
Can any kind of ratiocination allow Chriſt" all 
the marks of the Mefliah, and yer deny him to be 
the Meſſhah? © © - South. 
Such an inſcription would be ſelf-evident with- 
. out any ratiocindtion or ſtudy, and could not fail 
e . FA 
ent 


Ri. CINATIVE, ach. [from ratioci- 


nate. ] Ar rgumentative 5 advancing by || 


proceſs of diſcourſe. | 
| * Some confecutions are ſo intimately and evi- 
dently connexed to, or found in the premiſes, that 


the concluſion is attained quaſi. per ſaltum, and | 
thing of ratiocinative proceſs, even as 


© without any 
the eye ſees his object immediately, and without 
any previous diſcourſe» Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


RATION AL. adj. [ratienalis, Latin.] 


. Having the power of reaſoning. 
* to create man after his own image, 
a free and rational agent. Hammond. 
As that which hath a fitneſs to promote the wel. 


fare of man, conſidered as a ' ſenſitive being, is | 


ſtiled natural good; fo that which. hath a fitneſs 
to promote the welfare of man, as a rational, vo- 
luntary and free agent, is ſtiled moral good; and 
the contrary to it-morat evil. Wilkins. 


If it is our glory and happineſs to have a rational 


nature, that is endued with wiſdom and reaſon, 


that is capable of imitating the divine nature; 
then it muſt be our glory and happineſs to improve 
our reaſon and wiſdom, to act up to the excelleney 
of our rational nature, and to God in all 
our actions, to the utmoſt of our Power. . 
2. Agreeable to reaſon. 
| hat higher in her ſociety thod find' ſt 
AttraQive, humane, rational, love ſtill. Milos, 
When the conclußon is deduced from the un- 
. erfing diQtates of our faculties, we ſay the infer- 
ence is rational. '' Glanville's Scepſis. 
I your arguments be fine Toy them in wt 
Volo It, 


—- 


"Depden | 


N 


[ratiocinatio, | 
| 


| 
propoſi and the laſt into ſyl- | | 
42 — y [Rat TSBANE. #. . [rat and bane. Poiſon | 


] 


[ 


1 


: To Ra'TTLE. v. 4. 


RATIORA LIT x. =£ [from a Þ 
1. The 


RATIONALLY. 


© — r 


war 1 


1 e 4 nature of the Fabjett | 


wilt admic;] but boware of tetting the pathetick par 
. { fallow up the rational. aaa” 

Wiſe ; mri as, 4 rational man. 
. LE. . % from ratio, Latin.] 
8 detail with reaſons : as, Dr. Spar- 
row's Rationale of the Common Prayer. 
RAI TON ALIsT. . J.  [from' 1 
One who proceeds in n 
und practice wholly upon reaſon. 


He often uſed this on; the empirical | 
philoſophers a like wo. piſmires ; they only Jay | 
up and uſe r 184. e 22 ifts are like to 


" ſpiders ; they ſpin all out of their own bowels: but 
- give me a pbiloſopher, who, like the bee, hath a 


him — wy middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digeſt- 
| outh. | 


ing that which is 9 by his ewn virtue. 
Bacon. 


r of reaſoning. 

When God has made rationality the e common 
rer in- 
cloſure ? ,7_ -/ . Government of the. —_— 

2. Reaſonableneſs. 
In human occurrences, there have been diy 


never bear a rigid examination. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
adw. "+09 3 I] 

Reaſonably ; with reaſon. 

Upon the propoſal of an agreeable objedt, 


will rather incline rt" it. 
outh. 
Ra"Tronainess. =. J. [from rational.) | 


The ſtate of being rational. 


rats; arſeni 
01 He would throw rar/bane up and down a houſe, 
where children might come at it. L'Eftrange. 


When murdet's out, what vice can we advance? 
Unleſs the new-found pois'ning trick of France; 
And when their art of ratſbane we have got, 


Dy way of thanks, we'll ſend unn | 


den. 
I can hardly believe the relation 67 tis 
- poiſoned, but ſack might do it, though ratſbane | 
would not. 
Narri N. PF 4 A kind of ſtuff. 
We'll rig in Meath-ftreet Egypt s haughty 
And Anthony ſhall court her in ratteen. 
To Ra'TTLE. v, ts 38 Dutch, ] 
1. To make a ſha 


wife, 


bodies not v ſonorous: : When bodies 
are ſonorous, it is called. iingling. 


The quiver rattleth againſt him. XXIX. 23. 
rn 5 of the 


wheels, of prancing bores, and of the jumping 
chario | 


ts. abum, iii. 2. 
They had, to affright the enemies horſes, big 
- rattles covered with- 


g 


parchment, and ſmall ſtones 

within; but the — of ſhot might have done 

better ſervice. . 1-4 
He was too warm on picking work to d 

He fagoted his notions as they fell, 2 

And if they rhym'd and rattled all was well. 


| D 
There the aſſembles all her blackeſt Wn, | 
And the rude hail in rattling tempeſt forms. Addif. 
2. To ſpeak eagerly and noiſily. 
Wich jealous eyes at diftance ſhe hath ſeen 
 Whilp'ring wich Jove the filver-footed. queen; 
| Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, _ | 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone the ſpoke, Dryden. 
He is a man of pleaſure, and a free · thinker; he 


is an K — So 
1 


out againſt popery. 
To move 3 ing 6 0 as we make. a 
rattle or-noiſe " 


12 
* * 1 · 


1 99 


nn 
F 28 


well directed intentions, 'whoſe rationalities will | 


I | 
may rationally be conjeftured, that a man's choice 


g 
Swift to Pape. | Pp 


rp noiſe with | 
frequent* edpetitions and collifions of 


wav. 


mee ants, rege 9 


= 
"I 


| 7 


Dryden. 
2. e e, to drive Weg. s * 
n e. n | 1. 
Sound but another, and another M, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, | 
And mock the deep mouth d thunder. Sbateſpeare, : 
lle ſhould de well enough able to / ſcatter the 
Iich as a flight n this fwarm 
of bees with their « Bacon 
3. To ſcold; to rail at with clamour. 
Hearing E ſop had been beforehand, be fent 
for him in a rage, and rat//ed him with a thoufand 
traitors and villains for robbing his houſe. And 
She that would ſometimes rattle off ber 
ſharply, now if, he ſaw them — 2 — 


* 


notice. Arlutbme. 
RATYIE. 1. FS [from the verb. 
1. A quick noiſe nimbly ate 
In hold ten pound my dream out; / 
| I'd tell it you but for the ratile 7 * 
Of thoſe confounded drums. Prior. 


2. Empty and loud talk. 
All thus ado about the ied © Yb om 
empty rattle-and frivolous conceit. Hakewill. 
3. An inſtrument, which agitated makes 
a clattering noiſe. 
The rattles of Iſis and the cymbals of Braſilea 
* enough reſemble each other. Naltigb. 
: Ne nions are the rattles of immature intellecte, 
ut 


adyanced. reaſons have outgrown them. 
_  Glanville's Scepfiss 
They want no rattles for their froward mood, 
Nor nurſe to reconcile them to their food. Dryden. - 
Farewel then verſe, and dove, and ev'ry toys 
The rhymes and rattles of the man or 
What right, what true, what fit we juſtly . 
Let this be all my care, r 
4. A plant. Ceriſta galli, Latin.] An herb 
reſembling a cock's-comb. 
Ra"TTLEHEADED. adj. [rattle and bead.] 
Giddy.; ; not fleady. 


Ra TTLESNAKE. . ht A kind of ſer.. 
t. l 


"* The revjoete is & called, fromthe. eb 
the end of his tail. Grew's WM - 


ML is t of him 
and drops plump reren bird 
into the ol of a _rattleſnake. More 5 Foundling-. 


RaTTLESNAKE Root. n./. 

Rattleſnake root called alſo ſeneka, belongs to a 
plant, a native of Virginia ; the Indians uſe it as 
a certain xemedy againſt the bite of a rattleſnake. 


To RA'VAGE. v. 4. [ravager, Fr.] To 


1 7 — 


- — * 


ee 
to pilla to plu „ | 
» OP pl n r 


| Has ravaged more than half the globe, and ſees 
| Mankindgrown thin by his deftruQtive ſword. Addi. 

His blaſts obey, and quit the hill, 

The ſhatter'd foreſt, and the ravag'd vale. Thom. 
Ra” VAGE. #, 4 ee, reach s ; from 

+ the verb.] Spa ruin; : 
© Se nt 4 ue will Fm thence ak 

; 16 view the mighty rawage of your Dryden. 
Mould one Wo, wy -oſfible hor — | 
To make ſuch ravage in a noble ſoul? Add . 

- Thoſe ſavages were not then, what civilized” 
mankind is now; but without mutual ſociety, . 
without arms of offence, without houſes or forti- 
fications, an obvious and expoſed prey to the 
ravage of devouring beaſts. | Bent 
Ra'vacer. 2. / from raVage. J Plun- 
derer; ſpoiler. 

When that mighty empire was overthrown by the 
| northern people, vaſt fums of money were buried to 
| eſcape the wh plundering of tHe werors 3 and yur 

I l off by thoſe ravagers. Swi 
Rau- CITY. 1. /. raucus, Lat.] Ho 
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| brains are turned, ang” one may as well tead lec- 
tures at Bedlam as treat with-ſuch. | 
; Covernment of the Tongue; 
lt ſoon erde. the whole, member, and is 
accompanied with watching and raving. Wiſeman. 
Her grief has wrought her into — W 
The images her troubled fancy formmm 
Are incoherent, wid ; her words digjainted : N 
Sometimes the rawes for mufick, light, and air; 
Nor air, nor light, nor mx calm her N & 
ith. 
2. To burſt out into furious exclamations 


as if mad. 

Shall theſe wild diſtempers of thy * 0 
This tempeſt of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 
No oppoſition ? Sandys's Parapbraſe on Fob. 

Our gavings and complaints are-but-like arrows 
ſhot up into the air, at no mark, and ſo. to no 
- purpoſe. | Temple. 
Wonder at my patience, | 
Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted! ? 


Addiſon. 


Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the 
| ſtreets 
T'll ery for vengeance. © | ' Sethern's Spartan Dame. 


He ſwore he could not leave me, 
With ten thouſand ravings. ' Riwe's Royal Convert. 
. To be unreaſonably fond: with zpor 
before the object of fondneſs, A col 
loquial and i improper ſenſe. 

Another partiality is as fantaſtical and wild, attri- 
buting all knowledge to the ancients or the mo- 
derns: this raving upon antiquity, in matter of 
poetry, Horace has wittily expoſed in one of his 

To Ra'VEL. v. a. [ravelen, Dutch, to 
entangle.] 


1. To entangle ; to entwiſt one with an- 


A! to make intricate; to involve; 
to perplex, 
then ſuch praiſe the Macedonian got, 

For having rudely, cut the Gordian not; 

What glory's due to him that eou'd divide 
Such par d int'reſts, has the knot unty d, 

And 2 ſtroke ſo ſmooth a paſſage made, 

Where craft and malice ſuch obſtructions lad? 

; Waller. 
2. To unweave ; to unknit.: as, 70 ravel 


out a twiſt or piece of knit work. 
Let him for. a pair of reechy Kiſſes . 
adling in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shakeſp. 
Sleep, that knits up the rave] d flezve of care, 
Shakeſpeare. 


3: To hurry over in confuſion. This 


ſeems to be the meaning in Digby. 
They but rave it over looſely, and pitch upon 
diſputing againſt particular concluſions, that at the 
firſt encounter of them ſingle, ſeem harſh to them. | 
Digby. | 
To Ra'VEL, v. 7. 


1. To fall into perplexity or confalions 

As you unwind her love from him, - 

Leſt it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, 

You muſt provide to bottom it on me. Sbaleſpeare. 
Give the reins to wandering thought, 

Regardleſs of his glory 's diminution; 

Till by their own perplexities involv'd, 

They rave more, ſtill leſs xeſolyv'd, | 

But never find ſelf-ſatifying ſolution. Milton. 


2. To, work in perplexiiy; tO buſy him- 
ſelf with i in tricacies. | 


RA VRN. „ / | 


—— 


— 
n 


— 


Who chrives upon the cargaſſes of wit. 
To Na van. . 4 [naxan, Saxon, to 


”. 04004. ... — — — 


— 


| Are wolfiſh, bloody, ſtarv'd, and, raweneus-: Shak. 


E TI. "I ” {Brench.) In fortifi. 
cation, à work that conſiſtꝭ of two faces, 
that mäke a ſalient angle, commonly 
called” half moon by the ſoldiers; it 

is raiſed before lie churghes or coun- 
terſcarps,. Die. 


black fowl, uy in ſappoſed o Wan 
nous. 225 
The raven himſelf is an 1 og 
That-crokes'the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. * Macbeth 
Come thou day in night, 


For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night; 


Whiter than ſnow upon a raven's back. Shakeſp. 
I have ſeen a ren white rauen, as to bill as 

well as feathers. Boyle on Colour:. 
He made the greedy ravens to. be Elias? caterers, 

and. bring him food. King Gbarles. 
On ſev ral parts a ſevꝰral praiſe beſtows, - _ 

The ruby lips, andwell-proportion'd noſe, 

The 28 ſkin, the raven gloſſy hair, 

The dimpled cheek. Dryden i Cymon. and Iphig gere. 
The raven once in ſhowy plumes was dreſt, 

White as the whiteſt dove's unfully'd breaft, 

His tongue, his prating tongue had chang'd him 


ite 


To I 2 blackneſs from the pureſt 'white. Addiſen. | 


Hence Gildon rails, that ravemof the pit, 
| Young 


rob.] To devour with. great e 
and rapacity. 


Thriftleſs ambition ! that will raven up 
Thine own life's means. I 
Our natures do purſue, 
Like rats that raven down. their proper bane, 
A chirxſty evil; and RN we die. Shakeſp. 
The cloyed will 
That ſatiate, yet unſatisfied deſire, that tub 
Both fill d and running, ravening firſt the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. Ibateſd. Cymbelize. 
There is a conſpiracy of the prophets, like a. 
roaring lion ravening the prey. Ezekiel, xxii. 25. 


To RAvEN. v. u. T0 prey with rapa-' 


city. ) 
Benjamin ſhall raven as a wolf; ; in the morning 
he ſhail devour the prey, and at night he ſhall 
divide the ſpoil. 
They gaped upon me with - their -mouths, as a 
ravening and a roaring lidn. Pſalm xxii. 13. 
The more they fed, they raven d ſtill for more, 
They drain d from Dan, and left Beerſheba poor; 
But when ſome lay preferment fell by chance; 
The Gourmands made it their jnheritance. Dryden. 
Convulfions rack man's nerves and cares his 
breaſts 


His flying life is chas'd by rav ring pains 
| Through all n in the winding veins. 


Blackmore. 


Ra"vaENOUS. ad, Com rauen,] Furiouſly 


voracious; hungry, to ragt | 
Thy deſires 


As when a flock 
Of rawvenous fowl, though many a league rente, 


Againſt the day of battle, to a field - | | 


Where armies lie eacamp d come flying, tar'd 

With ſcent of living carcaſſes. Milton s Par. 1 
What! the kind Iſmena, 

That nurs'd me, watch'd N ſiekneſs! oh. me 


| watch'd.mey "45 * 
As rav ne vultures watch the an lion. Smith, 1 


AMdence. 1 
Raven. the oltf pret: and part. pafl. of 


Pyterrcm, \Gazoas. ] A large | N 


— 


Ceneſis. 


| _ 2 and murtherers of children. 


reach. Snatched ; reached; attained. 
His tail was ſtretehed out in dd rat len 
I * to the houſe of . gods it gen 
| And with ex torted power, and borrow'd ſtrength, 
ever- ts lamps from ang; it Venen 


In like delights of bloady game, Set 
He trained was till riper years he r 
And there ahode whilt any beaſt of name 
Walk'd in that foreſt. "IEA | 
This ſtaff of honour rangbt, there let it 5 1 
Where beſt it fits to be, in Henry's hand. Sh. 
The hand of death has raught him. Shakeſpeare. 
tittus furiouſly. running; in upon Schende 
GE y raught from his heads rich cap of 
th his horſemen took him. Knc/les, 
78 vin, v. . [from raven - this were 
better written rawen. J. 
1. Prey; food gotten by violence. 
The lion ſtrangled for his lioneſſes, and filled his 
boles with prey, and his dens with ravin. Nabum. 
To me; who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradiſe, or heav'n; |, 
j Therdbnt where cmo ith cove I ey wpat 
ton. 


* 


2. Rapine; rapaciouſneſs. 
They might not lie in a condition expoſed. to 


the ravin of any vermin that may find them, being 
unable d Ray . 


eſcape. 
RAvIN OLT. ads; from rave.] With 
frenzy; with diſtraQtion: 


In this depth of muſes and dlvers forts of dif. 
courſes, would ſhe rawingly have remained. Sidney. 


To RA*VISH, v. a. [ravir, French.] 
1. To conſtuprate by force; to deflower 
by violence; 

#7 They raviſhed the women * maids: 


——_— WH. tt... ——_ 
"—_— 


Lam. v. 


[ Tinyconr Why: fiſter's tongue, and 7 Wy 


aleſpeare. 
| | Theſe hairs, which. thou daft avi from my 


Bi chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee. Sbabeſp. King 3 
| | Their vow is made 
Io ranſack Troy, within whoſe ſtrong immures 
The raviſb' d Helen eeps. Sbaleſpeare. 
His Gre appear 
And all his praize, to every 9 heard; 


| * To take away by violence. 


| But then a rocke, in fize more amplified, . _ 
Then firſt he raviſh't to him. oe! 
Lowe: myſelf the care, + +0 
' My fame and injur d honour to repair; | 
| From thy own tent, proud man, in thy defi pite, 
This hand ſhall raviſh thy pretended right. 4, A 
3. To delight to rapture'; to tranſport... 
Thou haſt raviſbed my heart. Cant. iv. 9. 
5 Be thou rav iſbed always with her love. Proverbs. 
A'VISHER, #. J. [raviſtur, French; 
[ from raviſb.] 
1. He that embraces a woman by violence. 
They are cruel: and bloody, common raviſbers 
Spenſer. 
| rau her muſt repair the temporal detriment 
Fae = maid, and give her © . or many her 
if ſhe deſire it. 'Ta 
Turn hence thoſe pointed glories af, your eyes ! 
For if more chaigns beneath thole cireles riſe, 
So weak my virtue, they ſo ſtrong appear, 

I chall turn r iſher to keep yo here. Dryden. 
2. One Who takes any thing by violence. 
Shall :the rauiſber diſplay your hair. 
| Whilo-the.fops envy, and the ladies ſtare ? Pope, 
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"To: a 3 A 
Ra 'VISHMENT." . . . Fr. 

from raviſh. 3 1 bt 27 7 | 

1. Violation; fordble confſtupration: 
© ©" Of his ſeveral rawi/omenrs, betrayings and ml. 


ing away of men's wives, came in alt thoſe ancient 
Ins. of his transformations -and all that _ of 
Grecian forgenes. * . | Raleigh." | 
Tell them ancient fories of the _ rawiſhment of 
chaſte maidens. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
I told them I was one of their knight-errants 
that delivered them from rauh t. Dryden. 

2. Tranſport; rapture ; eh 3. vieles 80 

violence on the mind. 

b All things joy, with 
Attracted by thy beauty ſtill to gaze. Ante. 

Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe ſuch divine enchanting rawiſbment | Milton. 
What a raviſhment was that, when having, found 
out the way to meaſure Hiero's crown, he leaped 
out of the bath, and, 'as if he were ſuddenly, 


a - 


| [Ravwbapd'andblobily bones, amd hands and 1 1 
po 


o 
PIT A - 


SITY 


. 


nn L"Eftrange-| 
RA WII AD, , I. [raw and brad.) The 


children. i 
Hence draw thy theme, and to the Mage permi 


Ragouſts for Tereus or Thyeſtes dreſt. 
Servants awe children, and keep them in ſub- 


1 by telling. chem of 7awbead and 2 


| 3 
RWL. adv. [from raW. 1* 5 1 


4 


1. In'a raw manner. WA 1 
2, Unſkilfully ; without experience. -- of 
3. Newly. 4 
Some LY for a ſurgeon, ſome upon the debts 

they owe, ſome upon, their children #aqoly left. 
Shakeſpeare's * v. 


Ra” WN ESS. . / Tfrom rats. 0 
1. State of being raw. | 
Chalk helpeth concoction, ſo it be out of a deep 


Vell; for then it cureth the rawneſs of. * 
5 aAcons. 
2. Unſkilfulneſs. 165 


Charles V. confidering the rawigeſ of his fea N ; 


„ ran naked up and down! Wilkins. | 
RAW. ' adj. [Þneap, Saxon z ul, Daniſh ;' 
roww, Dut,] 
1. Not ſubdued by the firs! dE, 
| Full of great lumps of fleſh, and gobbets 2 [ 
er. 
x. Not Tweed with e Min Mc: | 


All aloud the wind doth blow, r 
And coughing drowns the-parſon's 12 
And birds Gt brooding in the | 
And Marian's noſe looks red and rea | Sbakeſp. 
If there be nenen. the riſings, it is 
an old leproſy. Teviticus, Xili. oo 
' . Sore. p r ; 
This her knight w was feeble and too faint, 
And all his finews waren weak and raw © © 
Spenſer 


| 


Through long impriſonment. | 
4. Immature. z unripe; not concocted. 
5. 'Unſeaſoned ; ; unripe in ſkilIl. 

Some people, very news and ignorant, are very 


unworthily and unfitly nominated to places, when 


men of deſert are held back and 
© Rakiigh's Effays. 
people, while young and raw, and ſoftcnatured, , 
are apt to think it an eafy thing to gain love, and 
reckon their own friendſhip a ſure price of another 
man's; but when experience ſhall have once opened 
their eyes, they will find r a friend is the gift 
of God. South. | 


| Sails were ſpread to ev ty wind | that blew, | 
Ro were the ſailors, and e were new. 


Dryden. | 
Well I knew 4 | 
What perils yourkful ardour 602 n | 
Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war. Dry. 


6. New. This ſeems to be the meaning. | 
I have in my mind 


, 


A thouſand raw tricks of theſe kragxing jacks. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
7 Bleak; chill. - | 35 7 
They 82340 200 with | that werd, as 


2 their houſe, their bed, and their garment; and 


coming laſtly into Ireland, they found there more 


* ſpecial ute thereof, by reaſon of the raw cold eli- 
mate. 
Youthful ſtill in your te and 

raw rheumatick day. 


Once upon a raw and vuluy day, ory 


ſe, this 


The troubled Ty ber cbabogwith his here. Shak. | : 


8 Not decocted. 


— Diſkilled waters will Wt Jong bn, waters | 


a 
. 
f 0 
, 


9. Not ſpun or wviſted : a raw bi 
RAW] ON ED. adj.\[razy and bore. }. Hay- 
ing bones ſcarcely covered with fleſh, 


en rawbar'd raſcals! "who, would eder ſuppoſe. 
They had was * A” * Shakeſpeare. 


* 4583144 


| 2. Any luſtre cor 


Spenſir"s State v Le. Th RAZR. v. a. [raſer, French 3 feli, 


21 4 


men, e a pilot major for their examination. 
| a Hatewill.| 
3. Haty n manner. This ſeems to be the | 
meaning in this obſcure paſſage l 
Why. in thatrawneſs left he wife and children, 
Without leave taking? Shakeſpeare's Macheth.\ 
RAY. 2. . Laie, en nn radius, 
Latin. | | 
1. A — of light. 5 <<," | 
Theſe eyes that roll in van * 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no "IP Milt. 
The leaſt light; or part of light, which may be 
ſtopt alone, or do or ſuffer any thing alone, which 
the reſt of the light doth not or ſuffers not, I 


call a 2 of light. Newton. 
Sol — curtains: lotie tin"vous-rey, 
And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day. 2 


real or intellectual. 
The air ſharpen | 


1 Mitten. | 
He now, obſeryant of the parting ray, 15 | 
Eyes the calm ſunſet of chy various day. 4 
3. [Raye, French; raia, Lat.] A fiſh. 
Ainſworth. 
4. [Lolium, Latin. J An herb. Ainſwortbh. 


75 Ray. v. 4. [rayer, French; from the 


noun.} To ſtreak; to mark in en 4: 


lines. An old word. 1 
Beſide a bubbling fountain low he lay, wr 4 
Which ſhe increaſed with her bleeding ah, - | 

And the clean waves with purple gore did Log | 

Ore 

His horſe 3 is ruied with the yellows. Sei eee 
Was ever man fo beaten ? was ever men fo Foied? 
was ever man fo weary ? | Shakeſpeare. 
| Rar, for array. 


EN hs es 1 
RAZR. . J. ere. e Spaniſh.] A4. 


root of gi This is manly 
written — 9 proper mod, . 
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name of 8 ſpectre, ee to cons | 


13- To extirpate. 


I have a gammon of bacon _ two: eres of | 
Singer to be delivered. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Latin.] See RAS. 
1 To overthrow; - to rial 2 to fobvere; 


: 


' loever, but yet a Ou of your deity, to be razed f 
* He yoaketh your rebellious, necks; | | 
e your cities, and ſubverts n Shes 
t grieved the tyrant, that. ſo 
Plas ſo long hold den ſo that he e 


= 8 
84 9 N ** 
to ra xe it. 11719 % 15 n 


. — * 


Shed chriſtian blood, and populous cities raze; |} 
Becgule they're taught to uſe ſome difk'rent! Araſe. 


* 4 77 


e 4 #2 11 8s 
— 


aller 


WII vou ſuſfer 2 temple, bow. poorly bullt 1 To touch 


Sid ney | They aging ſtood, but could not Teach, Mie 


. 3 
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. yoyal hand that ra un 
he place would be ra: 


e 
** Eenace. 
| Fatal this marriage; cincefiiny you 


Rain the characters of your 2 your . 
"Phock from the memory a rooted ſorrow, _ 


Rare out the written troubles of the brain. Sha 
He in derifion fete 1 


Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to rate - 
Quite out their native language; and ine, 


To ſow a jangling noiſe of words. 
I u find a day tozmaſſacre them all, — 

And rare their "faction and their family. Shakeſp. 
RA Z OR. . / {rafor, Latin.} A knife 
wich a thick blade and fine edge uſed 

in maying. 
©- "Teal, except ordered e uſeth the razor with 
ſuch N that the life of religion is thereby 


to the round, and 


5 Thats words are razors to my wounded heart. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Thos thy boiſt”rows Jocks; not by the ſword 
Of noble warrior, ſo to ſtain his honour, 
But by the batber's razor beſt ſubdu d. Milton. 
| Razor makers generally clap à ſmall bar of 

Venice ſteel between two ſmall bars of Flemi 
ſteel, and weld them together, to 8 
back of the razor. Maxos. 
As in ſmooth oil naar bel e, 
80 wit is by politeneſs ſet, - 
Their want of edge from their Ae is 2 
Both pain us leaſt when exquiſitel 


Razors of @ bear. e 5 
RAa'ZOURABLE:. adj. [from razer.] Fit to 
be ſhaved. Not in uſe. 


New-born chins be rough and razourable, Shih. 


RAZORTIis EH. n./f 


The ſheath or razors refndeth in length and 
big a man's finger | reto. 

Ra ZURE. #.f. [rafurt, French; Ares 
Latin.] AR of erafinp.. _ 

Ohl Four defert fpeakslout; © 
It well deſerves with characters of _ 


A forted refidence, galnſt the tooth . 
And razuye of oblivion. 


Rs. Is an inſeparable particle hd b. , the 
' Latins, and from them borrowed by us 
to denote iteration or back ward action: 
as, return, to come back; to revive, 
to live again; reperenſſion, the act of 
driving back: reciprocation, as, to re- 
criminate. It is put almoſt arbitrarily 
before verbs and verbal nouns, ſo that 
many words fo compgunded will per- 
haps be found, which it was not neceſ- 
ſary to inſert. It ſometimes adds little 
to the ſimple meaning of the word, as 
in rejoice. 8 
Rxacce'ss. 3. /. [re and accęſt.] Viſit 
. 
Loet paſs che quailing and withering of all things 
* receſs, and their reviving by the — 
un. . 
Ts Reach: v. a. ancient 2 
" Freecan, Saxon. 


ith the hand extended. 
Round the tree | 


What are riches, empite, powr, 

But larger means to gratify the will; Sh 
The ſdepe by which we climb to riſe and rat 

Our wich, vs n down with'a ſeatfold- 


| ing 
Of ſcepters, crowns and thrones x Pere . 


y Troy. . 0 


their end, {> 
fot And: there like lumber. to de be and cod! 
* ; Congreves 
3M xz, a. To 


v1 
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way 


"a Inequality not ftayed upon, tee 
4 encreaſe of ſweetneſs; as in the ring of a 


. n in ee ene. 

| Bacon: Natura 

To Rave: e. lreven Nes re er, 
French,] 

1. To be delirzous; to talk irravio 

Men who thus rave, we may conelude their 
brains are turned, ang one may as well read lec- 
eat Bedlam as treat with ſuch. 
; Covernment of the Tongue; 


It ſoon. infeteth, * whole member, and is 


accompanied with watching and newing. Wiſeman. 
Her grief has wrought her into frenzy; 125 
The images het troubled fancy forme 
Are incoherent, wid; her words. digjainted : A 
Sometimes ſhe raves for mufick, light, and Fn 
Nor air, nor light, nor mulick calm her pains. /, (/ 
Smith. 
2. To burſt out into furious exclamations 


as if mad. 
Shall theſe wild diſtempers of thy mind, : 


This tempeſt of thy tongue, thus rawe, apd ad. 8 


No oppoſition ? Sandys's Parapbraſe on Fob. 
Our gavings and complaints are-but-like arrows 


Hot up-into the air, at no mark, and ſo. to no 


purpoſe. f Temple. 
Wonder at my patience, Thy 
Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, | 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted? 
» Addiſon. 
Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the 
| ſtreets, 
T'll cry for yengeance. Southern Spartan Dame. 
He ſwore he could not leave me, 
With ten thouſtnd raving. Rewe Royal Convert. 
. To be unreaſonably fond: with n 
before the object of fondneſs. A col- 


| loquial and improper ſenſe. 

Another partiality is as fantaſtical and wild, attri- 

buting all knowledge to the ancients or the mo- 

derns : this raving upon antiquity, in matter of 

poetry, Horace has wittily expoſed i in -one of his 

fatires. 
To RAVEL. v. a. [ravelen, Dutch; to 


entangle. ] 
1. To entangle; to entwiſt one with an- 


NN to make intricate; to involve; 
to perplex, 
then ſuch praiſe the Macedonian got, 
For haying rudely, cut the Gordian knot; 
What glory's due to him that eou'd divide 
Such reve 'd int'reſts, has the knot unty d, 
And ul ſtroke ſo ſmooth.a paſſage made, 
Where craft and malice ſuch obſtructions laid? 


a Waller. | 


2. To unweave ; to unknit: as, zo ravel 


out a twiſt or piece of knit work. 

Let him for, a pair of reechy kiſſes 
Or padling in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 
Make you to rave! all this matter out. Shakeſp. 
Sleep, that knits up the ravel d ſleeve of care, 
Shakeſpeare. 


3: To hurry over in confuſion. This 


ſeems to be the meaning in Digby. 

They but ravel it over looſely, and 6 upon 
diſputing againſt particular concluſions, that at the 
firſt encounter of them ſingle, ſeem harſh to them. | 

Digby. | 
To Ra'VEL, v. u. 


1. To fall into perplexity or confefion! 


As you unwind her love from him, - 
Left it ſhould rawe!, and be good to none, 


You muſt provide to bottom it on me..Shakeſpeare.. 


Give the reins to wandering thought, 
i of his glory's diminution; 

Till by their own perplexities involv'd, 
They rave! more, ſtill leſs reſolv'd, 


But never find ſelf. ſatisfying ſolution. Milton. 


2. To, work in perplexiiy; to busy him- 


ſelf with i in tricacies. 


SPW 


n — 
9323 . 


Locke. 


[1 Thy dekres 


Pe OY Pome . 


n will de needleſs to nn 2 
2 Uder, tijnes;, every man's en, will ſuggeſt 
many pertinent 12 Weg Deca ef Pinty» 
The hurbeur of eng inte all theſe; myſtical 
. DROP ; mingling with, the. inter | 


2 1 vp * * and of parties, and; thereby | 


el produced a1 gt f 
RARELING: 8] 7 (Bench In fortii. 


cation, a work that conſiſtz of two faces, 
that make a ſalient angle, commonly 
called half moon dy the ſoldiers: it 
is raiſed before. 118 eee conn- 


terſcarps, 

RA'VEN. -#. /. ö „ Saxon. ] A large | 
black fowl, e Wlapporet's omi- 
nous. 

The raven himſelf i is hoarſe 18 
That-crokes'the fatal entrahce of Duncan 
Under my bartlements. ee Macbeth 

um Come thou day in night, | 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of nights. 


I have ſeen a perfectly white raven, as to bill as 
well as feathers. Boyle on Colour:. 
Nie made the greedy raven to be Elias caterers, 
and bring him food. Lug Gbarles. 
On ſev ral parts a ſev ral praiſe beſtows, - 
The ruby lips, and well- proportion d noſe, 
The ſnowy ſkin, the raven gloſſy hair, 
The dimpled cheek. Dryden i Cymon. and 2 
The raven once in ſhowy plumes was dreſt, 
White as the whiteſt dove's unfully'd breaſt, 
His tongue, his prating tongue had chang'd un 


ite 


Hence Gildon rails, that ravemof the pit, 
Who thrives upon the carcaſſes of wit. Young. 


To Ra'ven. v. a. [hepian, Saxon; to 
rob. ] To devour with. great e 
and rapacity. 


Thriftleſs ambition ! that will raven up 
Thine own life's means. | 
Our natures do purſue, 
| Like rats that raven down. their proper bane, 
A chixſty evil; e eee 
The cloyed will 
That ſatiate, yet unſatisfied deſire, that tub 
Both fill'd and running, ravenin 4 firſt the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. _ Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 
| There is a conſpiracy of the prophets, like a. 
' roaring lion ravening the prey. Exetiel, xxil. 25. 


To Ra'ven. v. u. To prey with rapa- 
city. | 
Benjamin mall raven as a wolf; ; in the morning 
he ſhail devour the prey, and at night he ſhall 
divide the ſpoil. Geneſis. 
They gaped upon me with their mouths, as a 
rawvening and a roaring lion. Hſulm xxii. 13. 
The more they fed, they raben'd ſtill for more, 
They drain d from Dan, and left Beerſheba poor; 
But when ſome lay preferment fell by chance; 
The Gourmands made it their jnheritance. Dryden. 
Convulſions rack man's nerves and cares his 
breaſt; 
His flying life is chas'd by rav ring pains. 
Through all . in che winding veins. 


Blackmore. 


RA'VENOUS. adj. Rte — Furiouſly 
voractous; hungry, to rage. 


Are wolfiſh, bloody, ſtary'd, and rave nous. $bat. | 
As when a flock. _ 
Of rawvenous fowl, though many Alen remote, 
Againſt the day of battle, to a field 
Where armies lie eacamp'd come flying, lur'd 


Wich ſcent of living carcaſſes. Milton's'Pars: * 


What! the kind Iſmena, 
That nurs d me,  watch'd my ſickneſs! oh. me 
| watch'd'me, bd. SE. 
As rav nous weite watch the dying lion. Sick. 


TY" Mat S he 


qu 
To ſooty blackneſs from the pureſt white. Addiſen. 


2 


: 


Whiter than .ſnow-upors a rawven's back. Shakeſp. 


|. 
i 


RAvIN. u. 


f 
3: 
1 
: 


N 2: To take away by violence. 
e which thou daſt raviſb from my 
Chin 
Will quicken and accuſe thee. Sbabeſp. King Lear. 
Their vow is made 
To ranſac Troy, within whoſe ſtrong immures 


e 
| Ra'ywiroven : RN Kom rene, 
Wit | 

5 4!) Ain bak 1 K. 1 
e for: rey. VOraci 

"I En fe of po logo n 

em; yet their mi fl bon an extraordinary 

EN may be an aftus imperatus of divige pro- 

| vidence: Hale. 

Raven. the old pret. and part. paſl. of 


reach. Snatched; reached ; attained. 
His tail way, ſtretched out in — rous length, 
That, to the houſe of y gods: it rang b., 
And with extorted power and: borrow d 
1 eden n. hom. Arwen it ren, 


n 
| by like delights of bloady game,, Rat m 
He trained was till riper years he r n 
And there ahode whilſt any beaſt of name | 
Walk'd in that foreſt. '$ benſer. 
This ſtaff of honour rangbe, there let i it ſtand, 
Where beſt it fits to be, in Henry's hand. Shaksſp. | 
The hand of death has raugbt him. Shakeſpeare. 
rittus furiouſly. running in upon Schenden, 
violently- raught from his head His rich cap of 
ſables, and 5 his horſemen took him. NKnalles. 
J: [from th this were 
better written rauen. 
1. Prey; food gotten 130 violence. 
The lion ſtrangled for his Iioneſſes, and filled his 
holes with prey, and his dens with ravin. Nabame 
To me; who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradiſe, or heavn; 


ben bed, here:moft with rovin 1 may meet. 
.K$? en 


* 


2. Rapine; rapaciouſtieſs. 
They might not lie in a condition expoſed to 
--the ravin of any-vermin that may find them, being 
unable tor eſcape. Ray. 


ay VINGLY, ads. from rave.] With | 


frenzy; with diſtraction. 
In this depth of muſes and dlvers ſorts of dif. 
courſes, would ſhe rawingly have remained. Sidney. 


% RA'VISH, v. 4. [ravir, French.] | 
1. To conſtuprate by force; to deflower 


by violence. =_—_— 
They raviſhed the women and ne 


TR cut thy ſiſter's tongue, and „ 


Larne Vs 
A her. 
S akeſpeares 


The, raviſ'd. Helen ſleeps.. 


1. 


Shake) ares 
_ His fire aypear'd ; ae | 


And all his praize, to every ſyllable heard; 


But then a rocke, in fize more amplified, 
Then firſt he ravi 
J owe: myſe 


t to him. * 

the care, 

My fame and injur d honour to repair; 

From thy own tent, proud man, in thy deſpite, 

This hand {hall ravife-thy pretended right. Dryden. 
To delight to rapture'; to tranſport. 


N Thou haſt raviſbed my heart. Cant. iv. 9. 
1 


SHI 


Be thou raviſhed always with her love. Proverbs. 


A'VISHER. #. J. [raviſtur, French; 
from raviſb.] 
1. He that embraces a woman by violence. 
They are cruel and bloody, common raviſbers 
| of women, and murtherers of children. Spenſer. 
E raui muſt repair the temporal detriment 
e maid, and give her , N her 
de ſire it. CY © Ta 
ws hence thoſe pointed -glories of your eyes | 
For if more chauns beneath thoſe: cireles riſe, 
So weak my virtue, they ſo ftrong appear, 
I. chall turn row ider to keep ve here. Dryden. 
2. One who takes any thing by violence. 
Shall :the rauiſber diſplay your hair. 
While the fopa envy, and the ladies ſtare? Pepe. 
i RAvIen- 


| PEI : 
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3 rom raw! E ene content to barter 
= A ele | a. 


Bone carraſe ſor u fmooth and fat one. L. Eſtrange. 
1 F 
To beare a voice (0: fair. C l 4... 2 name of. a ſpe Are ee to Fe. 

Ra VISAMENTAE ”. * N Fr. „ Ml dts; 

typ gh . e le 

. Violation; foruble pration. Ragouſts for Tercus or Thyeſtes dreſt, - 
Of his ſeveral raviſbments, betrayings and meal 


* ing away of men's wives, came in all thoſe ancient | 
I of his tranaformations and all that rabble of 


Grecian forgeries. ' . Ralelgb. . 
Tell them ancient of che raviſment of Ra” WLY. adv. [from raw. 1 . 
_ chaſte maidens. | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 1. In a raw manner. 5 
I cold them I was one of their knight-errants | 2. Unſkilfully ; without ; experipnce. + 1 
that delivered them from rab nt. Dryden. 3. Newly. © 27 
2. Tranſport; rapture; TY ; Plealing | Some crying for a ſurgeon, fome Fg) debts. 
violence on the mind. | they owe, ſome upon their children #ocoly left. 


All things joy, with 
Attracted by thy beauty ſtill to gaze. Ines. 
Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould - 
Breathe ſuch divine enchanting raviſbment / Milton. 
What a rawviſhment was that, when having found 
out the way to meaſure Hiero's crown, he leaped 


Shakeſpeare” $ Hon "9 : 


Kites x. J [from rate.] 


1. Stgte of being raw. 
Chalk hel 


peth concoction, ſo it be out t of a = 
Vell; for then it cureth the rawwneſs of the water. 


Mika jt iy Nei ee er 


Dede. 
Servants awe children, and keep them in wel 
E, by telling- nnen Hhg | 
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"REA 


yoyal hand that rad un T De, 4 
1 4 69 Fae 7 to the ound, and 
2. To efface. 


++ Fatal this marriage ; ; cancefling . 
© | Raning the characters of your — your Shak 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
Rae our the written troubles of tht brain. hag: 
He in derifion ſets | 
Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to rate - 


' Quite out their native language; and 
4 Tos jaging wits weeds i, 
| * 3h | 


o extirpate. 
Fll find a day ta maſfacre them all, 
And raze their faction and their famiy. . 
RA” ZOR. . /. [rafor, Latin.) A knife 
wich a thick blade and fine edge ufed , 
in ſhaving. © | 
Teil, except ordered ht, uſeth the razor with 


ſuch eagerneſs, that the life of religion. is thereby 
hazarded, Hooker. 


Thoſe words are raworr to my wounded heart. 


{1 Bacon, Shakeſpeare. 
TTC „ K >  Thoſsthy boiſt'rous locks; got by the Word 
poſſeſt, ran naked up and down ins. Charles V. conſidering the rawgeſ ” his fea) Of noble warrior, ſo to ſtain his honour, _ 
RAW. adj. [ neap, en 1 Daniſm; Hs * an a pilot major for their examination. But by the batber's razor beſt ſubdu d. Milton. 
rouw, Dut. 4 by * i | | | 11 * vs Fre 4 Hatewill., be eee — ene 
1. Not ſubdue the re. y g 4 3. a ** manger. „ ms to be the | enice tween two © 
Full of great lumps of fleſh, and gobbets "Sem. | meaning in — paſſa | | Te togethers W e 
p *| _ Why in that ratungſi left he wife and children, . **. 
2. Not covered with the ſkin. Salted Without leave taking? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. ED — beſt is whet, q 
All ous the wiel Goth ey, 11 i RAT. . 4. 4 rayon, > N » | Their want of edge from their offence is ſeen; 
_ wp org rye ae hag 1 48 aw; | Latin. | Both pain us leaſt when exquiſitely keen. "Young. 
| And Marian's noſe looks red and raw. | Sbakeſp. | 1. A beam of light. _ | | Razors of @ bear. A boar's tuſks./ 
| These eyes that toll in vin JI 44. fr Fit 
If chere be viene in the riſings, it is pn — . In. ZOURABLE. adj. [from rarer. ] Fit to 
92 f N xi. - „K N 
3 8 2 * 0% rhe leafs light; or part of light, which may be be ſhaved, Not in uſe. 


ſtopt alone, or do or ſuffer any thing alone, which 
the reſt of the light doth not or ſuffers not, I 


fs. © | 
This her knight was feeble and too faint, * 
And all his finews waren weak and ur 


Through long impriſonment. LS ag Spenſere. _—— of — 922 N ws ——ͤ 
- Immature; -RArIPe þ as conceded. And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day. Boe. | 


5. Unſeaſoned; unripe in ſkill. 


I. Any luſtre cor —— or tr 
Some people, very raw and ignorant, are very The air f 1 a. 
unworthily and unfitly nominated to places, When le now, obſeryant INT 0 my 
22 — Kfeps. Eyes the calm ſunſet of thy various day. | Pope 
People, while young and raw, and ſoftcnatured, | 3 [Raye, F reach ;.raia, Lat.] A fiſh. 
are apt to think it an eafy thüng to gain love, and  Hinſeoorth, 


reckon their own friendſhip a ſure price of 3 4. Tolium, Latin ] An herb. Ainſavorth. 


p man's; but when experience ſhall have once opened 
their eyes, they will find that a friend 1 is the gift To Ray. . . [r ayer, French ; from the 


of God. . South. | noun. ] To ſtreak; to mark in FR A 
| Sails were ſpread toev'ry wind that blew, _ lines. An old word. 
29 were the failors, and the ws were new. ghaeſide a bubbling fountain low ſhe tas, 


1 Dryden. 
Well I knew n 
What oY yourhful ardour would putfoe, We 
Young as thou wert in dangers, razv to war. Dy. | 
6. New. This ſeems to be the meaning. 
| I have in my mind 
A thouſand rao tricks of Goſs bragging jacks. 


Shak re. 
7. Bleak; chill: Hen. 


2 They Carried EP with chem that weed, 2 | 
their houſe, their bed, and their garment ; and I have a gammon of bacon and two ramet of 
77 * Ireland, mY —_ on * - ginger to be delivered. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
pecial u on ot the raw cold cli- | 
N 7 — State» e To RAZER. v. a. [raſer, French; raſur, | 
Youthful ſtill in your — ole, this |. Latin.] See Rass., F 
row rheumatick day. ; ae . '*-"Ghakeſpeare. | 1. To overthrow; to ruin; to ſubvert. 
| ce upon a raw ay Hl Will vou ſuffer a temple, bow poorly bullt 
The troubled Ty ber cbaog vieh i hore. 2 * boerer, but aun of your deity, to be rawecd 
Sid. 


| v. Not decoded. 
Diſtilled waters wil at hass than yaw waters 6 ao Hh yoaketh » your zebellious,necks, .,. . * 
your; cities, and ſabverts your towns. Sha. 


Bacon. a Net 

9. Not ſoun or. wie: TW e ers. slk. ot e the tyrant, that ſo baſg a town 
Ra"wBONED. adj. Lrato and bone. ) . Hay- | mould fo long hold gt n that | he w ould threa ten 
"Ing bones ſcarcely covered with fleſh, 8 Lal. 


"Loan bond ruft! who. cla 1 Shed dag blood, and lous Orem rage; 
* ee eee 725 . po He ey're avght uſe ſome phraſe 


re el 159 . iler. 
2 5 


Which ſhe increaſed with her bleeding oy 
And the clean waves with purple gore did 127 
Fer. 
His horſe is ruied with the yellows. Shakeſpeare, 
Wias ever man fo beaten? was ever men fo voi, 
was ever man fo weary | ? Shaksſpeare.' 
[Rex, for array. g _  "Ipenjer.! 
l 
Rats. 1. J: [rayz, a root, „ Spanilh. A 
root of ginger, |. This is . 
written race, but leſs properly. 


* 


as ans? +. as _—_— 


| ſary to inſert, 


ot bo nn er go. 


New-born chins be rough and razaurable. She. 
Ra" 1 „ i 
The ſhea or eee ren blen length and 
bigneſs a man's finger. 'Carew 
Ra ZURE. #. / [rafure, French; rafera, 
t AR of eraſinng. 
Oh! Four defert ſpeaks loud; | 
It well deſerves with characters of . . 


A forted refidence, galnſt the tooth of tiwe 
And razure of oblivion. Shakeſ} 


As. Is an inſeparable particle uſed by the 
Latins, and from them borrowed by us 
to denote iteration or backward action: 
as, return, to come back; to revive, 
to live again; repercuſſion, the act of 
driving back: reciprocation, as, to re- 
criminate. It is put almoſt arbitrarily 
before verbs and verbal nouns, ſo that 
many words fo compgunded will per- 
| haps be found, which it was not neceſ- 
It ſometimes adds little 
to the ſimple meaning of the word,” as 
in rejoice. 

Rach 88. 7. J. [re and aceefe.]* Viſit 

_ renewed. 

Let paſs the quailing and withering of all things 
by the receſs, and their reviving by the reaccefs of 
the ſun. Hakewwill. 

To Reacn: v. a. ancient Preterite Faught. 
' [necan, Saxon. 


. 1. To touch with the hand extended. 


Round the tree | 
They hacks ſtood, but could not Teach, * 
What are riches, empite, pow'r, — 2 
But later means to gratify the will ; | 
The fteps by which we climb to riſe and OY 
Our with, and * r . down with a ſeatfold- 


ing . 
Of ſcepters, c crowns and thrones 3 theywe a 
their end, 2 


And' there like lumber to be left and ſcorn's? 


: Congreves 
3 M 8. As To 


V2 


» $5 
n{ "ſt hither thy hand, and thruſt jt into my 


A. * LR 
2. To arrive. at ; to attaln. any: thing 
— to Rike from a. diſtance, 
| The.coaft fo loag defir'd 
| anne 
Dry . 


Tn notion of, a mariner has of the pth 
of the ſea; where, having let down his ſoundin 
e. he reaches no bots Locke 


Tt muſt fall perhaps before this letter rear bes your. | 
wa 


3. To ſtrike from adiftant lace. S I 
De. f 3. 
4- To fetch from ſome place diſtant, and 


O O patron pow'r, thy Ie 
That I may reach the beaſt 


ive. 
n a ful cups 2 Eſdras, xiv. 19. 
To brin Ir from a diſtant place. 
Reach thy finger, and behold my hands; 


Jobn, xx. To 
6. To hold out; to ſtretch forth. 

Theſe kinds of goodneſs are ſo nearly united to 
the things which defire them, that we ſcarcely per- 
ceive the appetite to air! in reach; ing forth her hand. 
towards them. Hooker. 

7. To attain to gain ; ; to obtain. ; 


* . The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature, | 
which human penetration can reach, come ſhort. |. 


ol its reality. 
$. To transfer, 


5 9 : 
Through ſuch hands 


The knowledge of the gods 3s nach d to man. 


| Rowe. 
9. To penetrate to. 
Whatever alterations are made in che body, if 
they reach uot Wy mind, W 
10. To be adeq uate to. 
| The law — the intention of the promoters, 
and this act fixed the natural price of money. Locke. 
If theſe examples of grown men reach not the 
caſe of children, let them examine, Locke. 
11. To extend to. 
Thy defire leads to no exceſs that reaches blame. 


Her imprecations reach not to the tomb, 
They ſhut not out ſociety in death. Addiſon's Cato. 


12. To extend; to ſpread abroad. 
Trees reach'd too far their. pamper'd boughs, 


23. To take in the hand. 


Milton. | 
Left he reach whe ad loop dareiac Milton. 


To Reach. v. . 


1. To be extended, 

We hold that the power which the church hath 
lawfully to make laws, doth extend unto ſundry 
things of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and ſuch other 
matters whereto their opinion is, that the church's 
authority and power doth not reach. Hooker. 

The new world reaches quite croſs the torrid 
zone in one tropick to the other, Boyle. 

When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they 
are apt to ſtop at the confines of body, as if ſpace 

were there at an end too, and reached no E 
; hes 

17 1 do not aſk any thing improper, let me be 
buried by Theodoſius; my vow reaches no farther 
than the grave. Addiſens 
The ipfluence of the ſtars reaches to many events, 
which are not in the power of reaſon. ift. 

2. To be extended far. 

Great men have reaching hands, 

3. Fo 22 

He th delivered them into your hand, and ye 
have lain them in a rage, that reacherh up into 
heaven. 2 Chronicles, xxvili. 

We reach forward iato futurity, and. bring up 
to our thoughts objects hid in the remoteſt depths 
of time. 

4. To make efforts to attain. + 

Could a failos always ſupply new line, 11 


4 


Shakeſpeare. 


1 


this, we have no more a 


Alle, 


2. 4 » 


* 


Milton. 


| 


q 


4 


| 
| 


| 


1 


| 1. Counſel. 


l 


| ie 
2, AA. of reaching or er a: the 
. 79 


Fl There way bs de a mar's: TRIP ay Fe 8 . | 


lat pictures and diſcourſes, capable 65 delight and 
inſtruct him, * r * never hate the 
will to open. 


How far your genius, taſte, and learning go. Pope. 
5. Contrivance; artful ſcheme; deep 
thought. 1 oY 
Drawn by others, who had deeper reaches than 
 themleives to matters which they leaſt intended. 


' Hayward. 
Some, under types, er affected obſcurity to 


reaches.  How:l. 
6. A fetch - an artifice to attain ſome 


diſtant advantage. ey | 
The duke of Parma had-particular reaches and 


Locke. 
Power of attainment or management. 4 


2. To be ſtudious in books. 


amuſe and make themſclves admired for profound |. 


Harty, them by the titles of chapte 
to peruſe ſeveral ſeQions. _ 


rs we may 
” Watts. 
2. To diſcover by characters or markv. | 


| 1 
In actions, within the x: ch of power in him, iy } _ Spenſer, 
a man ſeems as feee as it is poſſible for freedom 3+ To lenz v obſervation. | b 4! 
to make him. Tote. | Thoſe about her 
4. Power; limit of faculties. [i From her ſhall read the * ways of honour. © 
Dur ſight may be confi dered as a more diffufive ef r 
kind of touch, that brings into our reach ſome of | 4+ To know fully. | 
the moſt remote parts of the univerſe. Audi on. [i O moſt cate lend! 
Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach to know, / - | Who iv't can read a woman ? Shaleſpeere. 


To Reap. v.m 
1. To perform the act of peruſing writing. 
It ſhall be, with him, and he hall read therein, 
that he may learn to fear the Lord. we l. 74 


Tis ſure that Fleury reads. > Tay % 
3. To know N 18 
T have read an eaſtern king, TO 


to death for an iniquitous ſentence. * Swiſt. 


— 


e | 


Bac. 
7: Tendency to diſtant conſequences. | 

- _- II Strain not my ſpeech 

To bote iſues, nor to larger reach, 2 . 

Than to ſuſpicion. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
8. Extent. 0 

The confines met of empyrean heav n, 

And of this world: and, on the left hand, hell 

With long reach interpos d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To REA CT. w. 4. [re and ac. 1 


return the impulſe or impreſſion. 
The lungs being the chief inftrument of fangu 
' fication, and acting ftrongly — the Ae 


INC 24 


it to an animal fluid, muſt be reated upon as 


ſtrongly "_ 


Cut off hand, and you may do 
With t | other b hand the work of two; 
Becauſe the ſoul her power contracts, 


And on the brother limb reacts. Sift's Miſe. 
Rea'cT1oNn. 2. J. [readtion, French; from 
. The reciprocation of any im- 
per or force im prefſed, made by the 


Abutbnot. | 


y on which fuc impreſſion i is made: | 


action and reaction are equal. 
Do not great bodies conſerve their beat the 
longeſt, their parts heating one another; and may 
not great, denſe, and fixed bodies, when heated 
beyond a certain degree, emit light ſo copiouſly, 
as, by the emiſſion and reaction of its light, and 
_ the reflections and refractions of its rays within its 
pores, to grow ſtill hotter till it comes to a cer- | / 
tain period of heat, ſuch as is that of the ſun ? 
Newoton' $ Opticks. 


| Alimentary ſubſtances, of a mild nature, act 


with ſmall force upon the ſolids, and as the action 


and reaction are equal, the ſmalleſt degree of force 


in the ſolids digeſts them. Arbutbnot. 
READ. =. /. Dad, Saxon 3 raed, Dutch. 1 


Fhe man 3s leſt that hath. not lent. 


1 1. Study in books; 


2. A lecture; a prele lion. 
Iz. Publickrrecital, 


read is Lee reed; the preterite 
and participle red.] Skilful by reading. 
Virgil's ſhepherds are too _ read in the philo. 
ſophy of Epicurus. | Dryden. 
We have a poet among us, of 2 genius as ex- 
alted as his ftature, and e i 
Lonzinus his treatiſe concerning the ſublime. 


Addi 
Rea"pinG. 1. [from read.] * 


peruſal books. | 
Though reading and converſation may furniſh 
us with many ideas of men and things, yet it is 
our on . muſt form our judgment. 
oy Matis en the Mind. 
Leſs reading than makes felons ſeape, 
Leſs human genius than God gives an ape, 
Can make a Cibber. | 


Pope. 


| The Jews bad'their weekly readings of the law, 


ST Hacker. 
| Give attendance to reading, exhortation and 
doctrina. = Ti . 


14. Variation of copies. 


That learned prelate has reſtored ſome of the 
readings of the authors with great ſagacity. | 
Arbuthnot on Coir. 
Reade” PTION. #. /. [re and adeplus, 
Latin.] 3 ; act of regaining. 
Will any fa - og the readeption of Trevigi 
was matter of Lurker 20 5 2588 
7 DER. . J. [from read.] 
One that peruſes any thing viitjew 
As we. muſt take the care that our words, and. 


| ; ſenſe be clear, fo if the obſcurity happen through. 


| the hearers or readers want of underſtanding, I am. 
not to anſwer for them. 29 
2. Qne ſtudious in books. | 
Baſixis' altars and the dire decrees: 

Of hard Eureſtheua, ev'ry reader ſhes. 


3. One whoſe office is to read prayers in 


Churches, 


'To wicked read his car. 
2. Saying ; faw, 
ſenſes obſolete. 
This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unſoft,:  - 
In bumble dales is footing fal, 
e trade is not ſo tickle. 


E . . ON 


IREADERRSAIR. . , [from rade. | 


| Rea"piir. ad. From ready-] 


He got into obere, and/ became a "reades in a 
pariſh church at twenty pounds a year. Soift.. 


office of reading prayers: . 


When they have taken a degree, they 
orders, and ſollicit a readerſhips - Sofi“! fs cel. 


READ. particip, adj. [from read; the verb 


get into- 


. 


1 A aa & 
1 48 9 
. 1 : ai « 5 


1 * * 
[i ay; ich little: Hinderancs ol FAY 


” | 
* & W 


"Thoſe very things, which-are declined as im- 
poſſible ace readily practicable in a caſe of extreme 


n that one truth cannot contraditt 
another. 


reading papers, in which caſe the invention prompts 
fo readily, that the mind is- impoſed upon. 


Rea DIN ESS. 5. . [from ready. ] 
1. Expediteneſs ; . 
He would not forget the readineſs / 


291 


— The centurions and their charges dieady. i in 
, the entertainment to be on foot at an hour's warn- 


ing. 
II am joyful to hear of their readineſs. Shak keſp. 
They remained near a month, that they might 
be in readineſs to attend the motion of the army. 
Clarendon. 


3. Facility ; freedom from hinderance wo 
_ obftruſtion, 
Nature has provided for the readineſs and eafineſs. 


of ſpeech. Helder. 
4+ State of bei — willing or prepared. 
obey the Known will of God, is the 


e p 
EE. 
? . 4 


A pious and ſpoſed mind, attended with a 
readineſs to 


belief of chriſtianity. 
Their conviction ſo ſtrong, that they em- 
braced the ſame tru and laid down de e 
3 in a readineſs to do it, rather than 
IA Ae. 
N 5810. #./. [re and admiſſon.] 
The act of admitting again. 
In an exhauſted receiver, animals, that ſeem as 
they were dead, revive upon the readmiſſion of freſh 
air. Arbutbnot. 


To Reap T. . a. [re and admit,] To 


let in a | . 
gain- eſe evils I deſerve, _ 
Vet deſpair not of his final pardon, 


Whoſe ear is ever open, and his eye 
SGracious to readmit the ſuppliant. Milton. 
After twenty minutes I readmitted the air. Derb. 
To READO'RN. v. 4. (re 
decorate again; to deck a- new. 
I be ſtreams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their fame renew, 
With ſcarlet honours readorn the tide. Blackmore. 


REA DV. adj. [nab, Sax. rada, Swediſh; 
pnade, nimble, Saxon. 
t. Prompt; not delayed. 


South. 


*. 


any in this kingdom, becauſe they never fail of. a 
abroad. Temple. 
He overlook'd his hinds; their pay was juſt 
And ready: for he ſcorn d to go on truſt. TO | 
2. Fit for a purpoſe; not to ſeek. | 


All things are ready, if our minds be ſo, 
Ferch the man mind is backward now! 
- | dbakeſpeare. 


Make you ready your Riff bats and clubs; 

; One hand the ſword, and one the pen 
And i in my lap the ready paper lies. 8 

Ide beafts of PR full howls receive | 
The Dryden's LE neis. 


| A Shak. 
i beaſts of Mfc a with ready knives W 
3: Prepared ; 83 10 ay! de- 


* bg 
? 4 rouble and anguiſte ſhall 
*1 


Sauth. | | 


Lace. 
Every one ſometime ar other dreams that he is 


.. 
= 


Lie tia 
in IE mY the por dear e cnn | 


| him. | | Bacon 

* He opens himſelf to "the men "a buſineſs ——4 
3 reſuctancy but * himſelf to the viſits of a 
b friend with facility and all che engel readineſs 
1 of deſixe. ; Saut h. 
2 2. The ſtate of "al ready or fit for ny 
{ thing. 

Have you an army ready 


ſureſt means to enlighten the underſtanding to a | 


e and adorn.) To | 


Theſe commodities yield the readief money of 


*. 
'S PI 


has ada 
** 


1 


/ {6 as thix there can be no delay. 


. 4 : 
ITY 


lay. prevail — * hirn, 
a kin to the battle. xv. 24 
wh tongue bay's, and readily could tes * Death ready ſtands to interpoſe bis ot Milton. | 


4 


The word which 1 have giv'n, 1'll not revoke; 
IT he be brave, he's ready for the ſtroke. Dryden. 
The imagination is always reſtleſs, and the will, 


' 
gant projeCt. 
4. Willing ;-eager ; quick. | 
Men, when their actions ſucceed not as they 
would, are always rea- 
wow the heavens, ſo as to excuſe their own follies. : 
Spenſer*s State of Ireland. 
A cloud. that is more ſhow than moiſture ; 
cloud that is more to beſtow his drops upon 
the ſea, than on the land. Helyday. 
They who ſhould have helped him to mend 
things were readier to promote the diſorders by 
which they might thrive, than to ſet a- foot fru- 
gality. Davenant. 
Being at the point; not diſtant ; near; 
about to do or be. 
He knoweth that the day of darkneſs is ready at 
hand, Fob. 


| 


Satan ready now | Fes | 
To ſtoop with weary'd wings and willing feet 
on this world. Milton's Paradiſe Tel. 


6. Being at hand; next to hand. | 
A fapling pine he wrench” d from out the — 


They leave the camp, and take the readieft way. 


Dryden. 

The ready way to be thought mad, is to con- 
tend that you are not fo. Spectator. 

8. Quick ; not done with heſitation. 

A ready conſent often ſubjects a woman to con- 
tempt. Clariſſa. 

9. Expedite; nimble; not embarraſſed; 
not flow. 

Thoſe, who ſpeak in publick, are mock better 
| accepted, when they can deliver their diſcourſe by 
the help of a lively genius and a ready memory, 
than when they are forced to read all. Vat. 
| For the molt part there I a finer ſenſe, a clearer 

mind, a readier apprehenſion, and gentler diſpoſi- 

tions in that ſex, than in the other. Laco. 
10. To make READY. An elliptick ex- 
preſſion for, to make things ready. To 
make preparations. | 

He will ſhew you a large upper room; there 
make ready for us. Mark, xiv. 45. 
READY. adv. Readily; ſo as not to 
need delay, 
— We will go ready armed ane, chilaren of 
Iſrael. Numbers. 


8 


word. 

Lord Strut was not fluſh in ready, either to go 
to law, or clear old on oof | Arbuthnot. 
REAFFI RMANCE. . / [re and affirn- 

ance. | Second confirmation, © 
Cauſes of deprivation are a conviction before 
the ordinary of a wilful maintaining any doctrine 
| contrary to the thirty-nine articles, or a pexſiſting 


| 


affirmance after ſuch revocation. Ayliffe. 
REAL. adj. Lreel, French ; realis, Latin.) 


1. Relating to things, not perſons ; not 
- perſonal, 


reaſon being laid aſide, is ready for epery extrava- | 
| Locke. Y 


to impute the blame thereof |- 


| 2. To convert money into land. 


READ. 2. J. Ready money. A low 


therein without revocation of his error, or a re- 


1 REA K. 
25 Not fiQitious z not been. tros; 
genuine. | 
We & but deſcribe un 
| is lite 4-kis to the rea/one. Glarvill's 3 
| 1 place an imaginary name at the 
or a character, 1 examine every letter of it, that 
it may not bear any reſemblance to one that is ge. 
Addiſon. 
Ko diſtempers are attended with real and 
— ſufferings, that enfeeble the body, and 
diſipate the ſpirits. Blactmore. 
The whole ſtrength of the Arian cauſe, real 
or artificial; all that can be of any force either w. | 
convince, or deceive a reader, . Waterland. 
lo law.] Conſiltiog of things i Lmmove- 
able, as land. 
; . ſmall . that 
is perſonal, into ral. N Child on Trade. 
Re'aicar. ./ A mineral. 
Realgay or ſandaracha is red arſenick. - Harri. 
Pat realgar hot into the midſt. of the quick- 
ſilver, whereby it may be condenſed as well from 
within as without. ., Bacen« . 
Rea'tiry. à. /. [realite, French: from 


real.] 


1. Truth; vey 5. what is, not what 
merely ſeems. 

I would have them well verſed ia the Greek 

and Latis poets, without which a man fancies 


3· 


| The readieft weapon that his fury found. Dryden. that he underſtands a critick, when in reality A 
7. Facil; eaſy; opportune ; near. | does not comprehend his meaning. 

Sometimes the readieft way, which 2 wiſe man Mon, — " m_—_— ws appearances, of na- 
de R * * reach, comes = wow . of its reality and in- 
Safe towards Canaan from the ſhore advance | ternal conſtitution z who can out the 

| Through the wild deſert, not the readieft way. Mile, | As 1 works to perfection ? Cheyne. 

Proud of their conqueſt, prouder their prey, y may be an idea to you, but it is a 


reality to me. Beatiia. 
2. Something intrinſically i ee z not 
merely matter of ſhow. 
Of that Kill the more thou know t, 
The more the will acknowledge thee. her head, 
And to realities yield all her ſhows, 
Made fo adorn for thy delight the. more. Millor. 


To REALIZE. v. @. [realifer, French: 
from real.] 


1. To bring into being or act. 

Thus we realize what Archimedes had only in 
hypotheſis, weighing a fingle grain againſt the 
globe of earth. | — 

As a dioceſan, you are like to nat and 
realize every word of this diſcoutſe. | South. 


* 


REALLx. adv. [from real.] 

1. Wich actual exiſtence. 

We ſhall at laſt diſcover in what perſons this 
holineſs is inherent really, in what condition it is. 
inherent perfectly, and conſequently in what 
ſenſe it may be truly _ properly afirmed 

© the church is holy. WES Pearſons 

There cannot be a more important caſe of con- 
ſcience for men to be reſolved in, than to know 
certainly how: far God accepts the will for the deed; 
and how far he does not; and to be informed truly- 
when men do really will a thing, and when they 
have really no power Wh Wear GH e Wing 


— 


South. 
2. In truth; truly; not ſeemingly only. 
Nothing properly is his duty but w 24 is really 


his intereſt. 
The underſtanding repreſents to the will things, 


reall evil, under the notion of good. South. 
heſe orators inflame the people, whoſe ig 
really but a ſhort fit of madaeſs. 


hey even affect to be more pleaſed with on” 
a0d to be more Had. of every. dne ornament, than, 


they really are. Lv. 


ST TS © Calls A ” 


Many are perfect in men's humours, that are not 
greatly capable of the real part of buſineſs ; Which 
is the, conſtitution of one that hath Audied men 
more thas books, Bacon. 


6 
— * 


3. It is a ſlight corroboration of an N 8 
nion. 
Why really finty-five is & 


| LENT 15 u Treck. 
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s REA 
kingdom. ; a ebe es, 


s there any part © 


, 8 


4 


erden of England 
They had, gather d i wiſe couneil to 


ſor! whoſe worthy deeds __ - 


alt him to be the ſecond in that realm.” Milton. 
2. Kingly government. This ſenſe is not 


frequent. 


Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies, 
The ant's 


lieve, to Milton. 


O heaven, that + reſemblance of the aue 


Should yet remain, where faith and realty . 
- - *Remain not! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


. -» Realty, means not in this place reality in oppoſi- 
tion to ſhow; but loyalty; for the Italian dictionary 


Pearce. 
REAM. 2. / [rame, French; riem, Dut.] 
A bundle of paper containing would 


explains the adjective reale by loyal. 


quires. 
All vain petitions mounting to the ſky, 
With reams abundant this abode ſupply. 


Latin.) Torevive; to reſtore to life. 


We are our reanimated —aceſtoes; and — 
Glanwille's Sc eg 
eſs 


their reſurrection. 
The young man left his own body brea 


on the ground, While that of the hoy was reani- 


mated. % 8 Ator. 


To REAN NRX. v. 4. [te and annex. ] To 


Annex 
King 
an ami tion to o repurchaſe and reannex that dutchy. 
Bacon 4 Henry VII. 
To REAP. v. a. [nepan, Saxon.] 
1. To cut corn at harveſt. 
From Ireland come I with my ſtrength, 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſow'd. Sha. 
When ye reap the harveſt, thou ſhalt not wholly 
W. corners of thy field. Leviticus, xix. 9. 


ain. 


e hire of the labourers, which have reaped 


down your fields, is kept back by fraud. James. 
2, To gr 7 ; to obtain. It is once uſed 


by Shakeſpeare in an ill ſenſe. 
They that love the religien which they profeſs, 
may have failed in choice, but yet they are ſure 
to reap what benefit the ſame is able to afford. 
Hooker. 
What ſudden wow” s this? how have 1 reap'd it? 
Shakeſpeare. 
This is a thing, 
Which you might from relation likewiſe reap, 
Being much ſpoke of. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing 
of God's juſtice from reaping that glory in our 
a calamities, which we robbed him of in our proſpe- 
rity. King Charles. 


To REA. v. 2. To harveſt, _ 
They that ſow in tears, ſhall reap in joy. Pſalms. 


Rea'ye. =. /. [from reap.] One that 


cute corn at harveſt. 
From hungry reapers they their ſheaves withhold. 
Sandys. 
. Ceres gifts! in waving proſpeRt ſtand, 
And nodding tempt the Joyful reuper's hand. Pope. 
| A A thouſand forms he wears, 
And firſt a reaper from the field appears, q 
. Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
Gene the ſhoulders of the ere {Wain. 


Pepe. 


Rea'PiNGHOOK, 2. /. [reaping and hook. ] 


A hook uſed to cut corn in harveſt, 

Some are brib'd to vow-it looks N 

Mon plainly done by thieves with n 
D 


REAR. 1. 1 [arriere, French. ] 


1. The hinder troop of an ary or the 


hinder line of a- fleet. | 
5 


that realm, | 

N which Me not yet been Tabdued vs 
er. 

05 ev'ry. "t7 that did debate this buſineſs, Shak. | 


RTCALTT. 2. J {A word Peculiar, 1 be. 


3 
To REANIMATE. v. 4. [re and animo, 


arles was not a little inflamed with 


— qt 


den. 


* 25 "ph 
A+ ent a pM 13 
Argive chiefs 

Drove headlong to their ſhips, and glean'd the rear. 

2. The Taft claſs; the laſt in order. 


Coins I place "the rear, becauſe made. up of 

both the Peacbam. 

1- . Snowy headed winter leads, | 
Yellow 4 61 che rear. ' Waller 


O'er yonder hill does ſcant the dawn appear, - 


1. To raiſe up. 


Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or ran 
Your tribes ? Milton. 
2. To lift up from a fall. 
Down again ſhe fell unto the ground, 
But he her quickly reared up again. 
In adoration at his feet 1 fell 


Submiſs: he rear d me. 
To move upwards. 
Up to a hill anon his ſteps he rear d, 
na oa aye 
tons 


Milton. 


+: To bring up to maturity. 
No creature goeth to generate, whilſt the female 
is buy in ſitting or rearing her young. Bacon. 
They were a very hardy breed, and reared their 
young ones without any care. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
They flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear d 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves. 


| 5. To educate; to inſtruct. 


He wants a father to protect his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue. Seut bern. 
They have in every town publick nurſeries, 
where all parents, except cottagers and labourers, 
are obliged to ſend their infants to be reared and 
educated. { Swift. 
6. To exalt; to elevate. 
Charity decent, modeſt, eaſy, kind, 
. Softens the high, and rears the abject mind. Prjor. 
7. To rouſe; to ſtir up. 
Into the naked woods he goes, 
And ſeeks the tuſky boar to rear, 
With well-mouth'd hounds and pointed ſpear. 


8. To raiſe ; to breed. | 
No fleſn from market-towns our peaſant ſought ; 
He rear'd hls frugal meat, but never bought. 
Harte. 


REARWARD. 2. . [from rear.] 
1. The laſt troop. 
He from the beginning began to be in the rear- 
war, and before they left fighting was too far off. 


" Sidn 
The ſtandard of Dan was the rearward of 
camp. een 


2, The end; the tail; a a train behind. 


Thy father or thy mother ? 

But with a rearward following Tybalt's death, 
Romeo is banjſhed. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
3. The latter part. In contempr. 

He was ever in the rearward of the faſhion... 

| Shakeſ/pearee 

Rea” RMOUSE, 1. J more properly rere- 

mouſe ; pnene mur, Sax. ] The leather- 
winged bat. 

Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 

To make my ſmall elves coats. — Shakeſpeare. 

Of flying fiſhes the wings are not feathers, but 

a thin kind of ſkin, like the wings of a bat or 


rearmouſe. 


. T 


. * E hs 
Te Reaagy' rn, SL aan end] 


ee 


ves from his well. known face, with wonted fear; 
As when his thund'ring ſword and pointed ſpear f Y 


— — 


2 


Dogan 1 wikh that day would ſhortly reaſcend, - 


| The dark deſcent, and up to r 
Hath empty d heavy” 


REAR. adj. [ ne, Saxon. 
t. Raw; hal «ie? of p half ſodden. 
2. Early. A provincial W 


All the people ſhouted 'with a. loud voice. for 
the rearing up of the houſe of the Lord. 1 K 2 1 


Spenſer. 


2 


Thomſen . | 


Why follow'd not, when the ſaid Tybalt's dead, | actually receive the fruit of it. 


have been over- ruled to approach this place. 


Abbot. | 


To climb again. 
When as vey the heaven doth dart. 19 0 
I wiſh that n e hoyous day would end; 


And when as. night hath us of light for 
Taught by the heav*nly muſe to venture * 
end. Milton. 
exile - 
ſhall fail co reaſcend, - 

5 their native leat. Milton, 


Theſe puiſſant legions, whoſe 
Self-rais'd, and 


To REasCE'ND-.v. 4a. To mount again. 


When the god his fury had ally d, 
He mounts aloft, and reaſcends. the ſkies, Hddiſog. 


| Lan) SON. 4 [rajjen, French ; Fatio, 


Then why does Cuddy leave his cot ſo raar f Gay. 


7 REAR. v. a. [apznan, Saxon.] 1 The poner by by | which man deduces one 


propo from another, or proceeds 
rom premiſes to conſequences ; the ra- 
tional faculty; diſcurſive power. 

Reaſon is the director of man's will, diſcovering 
in action what is good; for the laws of well-doing 
are the dictates of right re gion Hooker, 

- Though brutiſh that conteſt and foul, 
When. regſen hath to deal with force; yet ſo 
Moſt reaſon is that reaſon overcome. Milton. 

I appeal to the common judgment of mankind, 
whether the humane nature. be not ſo framed, as to 


. acquieſce in ſuch a certainty, as the nature 
of things is capable of; and if it were otherwiſe, 
whether that reaſon which g5 to us, would 


not prove a burden ant a tor ent to us, rather 


than a privilege, by keeping vs 

penſe, and rendering conditions per- 

petually reſtleſs and unqulet. Wilkins. 
Dim, as the borrow'd beams find at flee 

To lonely, weary, wand' ring traveller, 

_ n to the ſoul : and as on high, 

e rowling fires diſcover but the ſky, | 
* us here; ſo reaſon's glimmering ray W 
Was lent, not to aſſure our doubtful way, 

Dryden. © 


a continual ſuſ- 


But guide us upward to a better day. 
It would be well, if people would not lay 6 


much weight on their own reaſon in matters of 


religion, as to think every thing impoſſible and 
abſurd, which they cannot conceive: how often 
do we contradict the right rules of reaſon in the 
whole courſe of our lives ? reaſon itſelf is true and 
Juſt, but the reaſon of every particular man is weak 
and wavering, perpetually ſwayed and turned by 
his intereſts, his paſſions, and his vices. Soi . 


What the apoſtles deemed rational and probable 
means to that end, there | is no reaſon or probability 
to think ſhould ever in any produce this effect. 

Hammond, 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things, but 
there is a natural and eternal reaſon for that good- 
neſs and virtue, and . vice and wickedneſs. 

Tulotjone 


2. Cauſe; ground or principle, 


3. Cauſe efficient. 


Spain is thin ſown: of people, any by reaſon of 
the ſterility of the ſoil, and partly their natives are 
exhauſted 5 ſo many employments in ſuch yaſt 
territories as they poſleſs. Bacen 

Such a benefit, as by the antecedent will of 
Chriſt is intended to all men 2 though all 
men, by reaſon of their oπÿn its, do not 
White. 

The reaſon of the motion of the balance in a 
wheel watch, is by the motion of the next wheel. 

Halr. 

By reaſon of the kckveſs of a . prelate, I 
ates 
1 have not obſerved equality of numbers in my 


. verſe; partly by reaſon of my haſte, but more eſpe- 


cially becauſe I bows ov not par ao my ſenſe a ſlave to 
ſyllables. Nn B69 as . 


4. Final cauſe. 


Reaſon, in the dog E 9 hr 
taken for true and clear principles; fomerimey for 
clear and fair deductions; rt for the cauſe, 
„ the final cauſe. . Lockes 


5. Argu- 


I mit the bulineſs from the common 
For fundty wel wo 

I it be natural, ought we not 

© clude, that there is ſome ground and 
theſe, fears, and that hature hath not plante 

is us to no purpoſe ? ; 


con- 
3 


tions or 
bur belief © of it, by conhdering all tHoſe redfons upon 
| which it is built; that we may be able to give a 
good account of the ho that is in us. Weſſen. 


. Ratiocinarion ; - diſcurſive act. 


When ſhe rates things, and eee 


| to ground, | 
The name of reaſon ſhe obtains by this; | 
But when by reaſen he the truth bath found, 
And ſtandeth fixt, ſhe underſtanding is. Davies. | 
„ Clearnefs of faculties. 
Lovers and madmen have their ſeething brains, 
Such ſhaping fantaſies that apprehend  _ 
More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. Sbabeſp. 
When valour p 1 on A. 
It eats the ſword it 
S. Right; jane | 
I was pro j+.d:0n 8 pes WR F 
To have reaſon for my r hy me: + Shs 
From that time vintd this ſeaſon, 
I receiv d nor. rhyme'nor- reg. 
Are you in earneſt? 
Ay, and reſf6lv*d withal | 


To do myſelf this reuſon and this right. Shokeſp. | 


The papiſts ought in reaſom to allow them all 
the excuſes they make uſe of for themſelves; ſuch 
as an invincible ignorance, oral tradition and autho- 

. rity« Stilling fleet. 
| Let it drink deep in thy moſt vital part; 
Strike home, and do me reaſor in thy heart. Dryd. 
9. Reaſonable claim; juſt practice. 

God brings good out of evil; and therefore it 
were but "reaſort we ſhould truſt God to governs his 
on world, and wait till the end cometh, or 
the reaſon be diſcovered. 


preſumptuous thing; and, for any one by virtue 

thereof, to challenge himſelf a wund. of doing 

What he will,” and of being unaccountable, is in all | 

reaſon too much, either for man or an ny Sout b. 

A ſevere refledtion Montaigne h 

printes, that we vught not in rea to have any 

Sen of favour from them. . Dryden. 

Wie have as great-allurance-that thete-i is a God, 

as the nature of the thing to be (proved i is capable 
of, and as we could in reaſon expect to have, 

Tullerſer's Preface. 

When any thing is proved by as good argu- 

* ments as a thing of that” kind is capaple of, we 

ought not in reaſon to doubt of its exiſtence. Tl 

ro. Rationale; juſt account. 


This reaſon dic the ancient fathers render, why 
the church was called, Catholick. _ Pearſon. 


To render a reaſon of an effect or phenomenon, 


" is to deduce” it front: ſomething "elſe more Known | 
Boyle. | 


than itſelf. 
11. Moderation; moderate Fas 


'The mot probable way df bringing France to 


reuſon, would be by the making an attempt upon 


the Spaniſh" Weſt Indies, and by tall means to cut 
N communication with this great ſource. of | 
ncnes. | 


—- Addiſen. 
” o RRASUUf N. v. 2. Lrabennir, French. 
Jo argue e to deduee con 
- quences juſtly f from premiſes... 


No man, in the ſtrength of the firſt uy 


merit che ſecond for reaſon they do nat, who think 


ſo; unleſs a beggar; dee e 99g rv. can 
merit another. 


Ideas, as ranked 1 "Ames; 3 tho chat 
for the moſt part men redſen of within them ſelves, 


and always thoſe which they commune about with 
others. Locle. 


reep man 3 reaſoning and knowledge is ny 


a 


Ls * * 


4 9 8 e 
. o- 
& | 


reaſons. Soy 6 F 


3 9 *s 
IH we colnmemorate any 8 of our redemp 1 
article of our falth, we, ought to confirm 


— 


Taylor. | 
Conſcience, not acting by law, is a boundleſs | 


made on | 


South. 


js they correſpory: with thoſe our particular ideas. 


Bocte. 
| Love Is nog to be reaſon dvons/or loſt | 
1 High ambition. 1 5 
; — en 
Tas there juſt and good he d ftrong, 
'Clear'd ing! great truth, or rats d ſome e 
ſong. Tickell. 
2. To N. to diſcourſe; to talk; to 


take or give an account. Not 1 in uſe. 
Reaſon with the fellow, | 

Before: you puniſh him, where be heard this. Shak. 

I reaſetd'with a Frenchman yeſterday, 

Who told me in the narrow ſeas, +: 

There miſcarried a veſſel of our coodirye N 

Stand ſtill, that I may reaſon with you of all 

| righteous acts of the Lord. 1 Samuel, xii: 7. 


quiries. 
Jeſus, perceiving their thoughts, ſala, what 
reaſon” ye in your Hearts? Tue, v. 22. 
They reaſen'd high 


of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. Milt. 
Down reafon then, at Teaft vain reaſuling down. 


Milton. 

7 Rix ebw. wv! a. To examine ratio- 
nally, 

ſpeech. 

When they are clearly diſcovered, well digeſted, 


ſuch a theory. Bur net. 
REASWPON ABLE. adj. Craiſon, French. 


with reaſon. * 
She perceived her only "fon lay hurt, and that 


loſt uſe of the reaſonable and almoſt ſenſible part. 
Sidney. 
. Ang: ſpeaking, or thinking. ratio- 
nally; 
The parliament was diſſolved; and - gentlemen | 
| furniſhed with ſuch forces, as were held ſufficient | 
| to hold in bridle either the malice or rage of. rea 
ſonable pe people. Hayward. 
3. Juſt; * regional; 3. agreeable to reaſon. 
By. indubitable certainty, 1 mean that which 


things are capable. 


man does not allow it, or does not know the reaſon 
of the 1aw-givers. an 


4. Not immoderate. 

Let all things be thought upo e. 
That may with reaſonable Ciiftnels add 
More feathers to our wings. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

5. Tolerable; being in — 2 


ſalutation of her and of the princeſs. Pamela, do- 


ing them yet no further reverence than one prin- 
ceſs vweth to another. 229. 


A good way diſtant from the nigra rupes, there 


are four ſeveral lands of reaſonable quantity. Abbot. 
Notwithſtanding theſe defects, the Engliſh colo- 


nies maintained themſelves in a reaſonable good 
eſtate, as long as they retained their own ancient 


laws. Davies an Irelami. 


REASONABLENES8. 4 [from reqſon- 
able.] 605 


1— _ faculty of r 10 ere 
reeableñeſs tꝭ reaſdn R 


21 
N thought the work eee if 
550 who had ſatisfied 
Able 


e } 


* 


andi excellency; of charity 
never be excuſable to 
1 and folly... 


2 Compliance e with reaſon, 


2 
AI 


cel RTE and our 4 
knowledge and reaſoning about other thinks is only 


3. To raiſe diſquiſitions; to make en- 
This is a French mode of | 


1. Having the Fat of reaſon; endued | 


| his hurt was ſo deadly, as that already his life had | 


Tepee d, . is more proper eas 
" ſohableneſe, is that "— and congruity 21 is, 


| 
| 
| 
2 
| 
b 


impreſſed upon the g' thus wroughtz as in a 
watch, the eng der » ar of it carfies | 

a rab ene in it e impreſſion of the 
er intellett 06a aka | 
4. Moderation. 


Ru a” SONABLY, ay Ken reaſonable.) 
1. Apreeably to reaſon. 
Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his nous and 
unzjuſt in the purſuit of it; yet when he came to 
die, he made him think more reaſenably. Dryden. 

|  . The church has formerly had eminent faints in 
| that ſex; and it may reaſonably be thought, that it 
uo purely owing to their poor and vain education, 
that this honour of their ſex is for the moſt part 

. confined to former ages. Law. 


2. Moderately; in A degree reaching to 
mediocrity. | 
Some man reaſonably ſtudied in the law, ſhould 
be perſuaded to go Wo as Chancellor. Hacon. 
| If we can by induſtry make our deaf and dumb 
| perſoris rea by perfect in the language and pro- 
nunciation, he . NA alſo capable of the ſame pri- 


vilege of underſtanding” by the eye what is ſpoken. 
Holder 1 th: Speech. 
Rta"sontr. . /, [raiſonneur, nch ; 


from rea/on.] One who reaſons; an 


— 


arguer. 
and well . ov; in every part, there is beauty in | 


Due reverence-pay 

To learned Epicurus ; ſee the way 

By which this reas*ner of ſo high renown. 

Moves through th' ecliptick road the rolling ſun. 
Blackmore. 

The terms are looſe and undefined; and what 

leſs becomes a fair reaſoner, he puts wrong and in- 

vidious names on every thing to colour a falſe. way 


of arguing. Addiſon. 
Thoſe rea je 


xa, Ad * 


doth not admit of any reaſonable cauſe of doubt- | 
ing, Which is the only certainty of which moſt | 


Viltins. 
A law may be reaſonable in itſelf, although a | 


J could with reaſonable good manner receive the 


— 
— — 


7 43 A 


th mſelves h 2 

neſs of What 57 "with, won TAE e e 

| "eoriverting arid diſpofing of other met. Cen dbn. 

He that rightly underflahds! the” reaſonableneſs 

„ill :know, that it pan 

Taſte any Ae I 
TO 


iſoners, who employ ſo much of their 
zeal for the upholding the balance of power in 


Chriſtendom, by their practices are. endeayouring 
to deftroy it at home. 8 | Swift. 

Rea"soninc. 2. . [from rea/or.] Argu- 
ment. 

Thoſe who would mike uſe of ſolid arguments 
and ſtrong reaſonings to a reader of ſo delicate a 
turn, would be like that fooliſh people, who wor- 

| ſhipped a fly, and ſacrificed an ox to it. Addiſons 

Your reaſonings therefore on this head, amount 
only to what the ſchools call ignoratio elenchj; prov- 

ing before the a on talking wide gf the 
purpoſe. WMaterland. 
RA SONLESS. adj. [from malen.] Void 
of reaſon. f 
This r is . and if. Sbste pla, ä 
5 8 1 | 
Her true perfection, or my falſe ranſureſlion, 's 
That makes me reaſouleſ; to geaſon thus ? Shateſp. 
That they wholly. direct the reaſonlcſs. mind, 1 
am reſolved; for 405 thoſe which were created 
mortal, az "birds 255 8 en to their natural 
appetites. | eigb's of tbe World. 
bee reaſons in 2 9 1 for —4 
Though fond and reaſonleſi to-ſome.. ...... Mitron. 
To REASSE'MBLE. v. a. [re and Sende 
Taper anew. {1 

There reafſemblin our affficted rs IE) 
Conſult how to offer our — Mun. 
To ReaSSERT\ v. 4. Lein Nes. 10 
aſſert anew; to maintain after wach 
fon or ceflyiibo. 7 
| . 5 As 1 1 fol loved, hi? doQrine 1 reared. * 


2 ' tt 
Be ere. » . Ajay. 
{ To manly years ſhould” e the throne,” Pie. 
F Regassv' MEL wn” [Feb Yun, Lais; 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


00 and Hume. ] 1⁰ wr to 


TG | 15 . 
* To bim the Son return'd, EW 
| Into his bliſsful! boſom 3 nn 
| In glory as of old, Milton, 


| Nor 
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mp ne Twine 1 Denb. 
For this he reofſumes the 46 tag 
| While Sexicle commands the gou.. . 
After Henry VIII. had weg 
n ſtatute was made, by, Which all doctors of 
civil law might be made chancellors. | Ayliffe. 
To RRASsU RE. . 4. [reafſurer, French.] 
To free from fear; to reſtare, . ter- 
rour. 8 PX . 
n wn, 
Till dauntleſs Pallas reaſſur d the reſt. Dryden. 
RraT E. . A kind of long ſmall graſs 
that grows in water, and complicates 
itſelf together. 


| 
Let them lie dry fix A's to kill the water- |. 


weeds; as IPO NES candocks, reate, and bul- 
ruſhes. Walton. 


Vo RE Avk. v. 3. pret. ' reft. [pzpian, 


Saxon; whence to bereave.] 
1. To take away by ftealth or violence. 


An obſolete word. 
| Diſmounting from his lofty ſteed, 
He to him leapt, in mind to reave his life. Spenſer. 
Led n his meaſhy bed, but reave his reſt. 
Carew. 
| But theſe men, knowing; having bong the voyce 
| Of God, by ſome meanes, that ſad death hath reft 
he ruler heere; will never ſuffer left 
- Their unjuſt wooing of his wife. Chapman. 
Who can be bound by any folemg vow, | 

To do a mutd vous deed, to rob a man, 

To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtity, 

Lo reewve the orphan: of his patrimony, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 

But that be was bound by a ſolemn oath ? Shoteſp. 
2, It Was aſed 25 a e 
\ ſenſe. 

Tbey ſought my troubled ſenſe how to deceave 
With talk, that might unquiet fancies reave. Spenſ. 
Each facceeding time addeth or reaweth goods 
and, Rs according to the occafions _ pro- 
rEeWs 


aq B74 
«a 


27 REBA/PTIZE. V. a. [ rebaptifer, F r. 


re and baptize.] To baptize again. 
- Vuderſtanding that the rites of the church were 
: cblectod; he een of their baptiſm, and would 
not ſuffer them to be rebaptized. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
REBATTIZATION. . /. | rebaptiſation, 
French ; from . ] Renewal of 


baptiſm. 6 bh 
In maintainance of e their arguments | 
are, built upon this, that hereticks are not any part 
of the church of Chriſt. Hooker. 
Je kKEBATE. v. 1. [rebattre, French. ] 
To blunt; to beat to obtuſeneſs ; ; 


depri ve of keenneſs.  -/ 

He doth rebate and blunt his natural . | 
With profits of the mind; ſtudy and faſt. Shakeſp. | 
I The icy goat, the crab which ſquare the ſcales ; 
Wich thoſe of aries trine conſent to hate 


The ſcales of libra, and her rays rebate. Creech. 
He modifies his fir ſevere decree; 5 
The keener edge of battle to rebate, 
Tue troops for honour fighting, not for hate. 


My flagging ſou} flies under her own pitch, | 
My ſenſes too are dull and ftupify'd, 
Their edge rebated. Dryden's Don & 
Their innocence unfeign'd long joys 
Toithe honeſt nuptial bed, and, in the og 
Of life, rebate the miſeries of age. 


Re'npeck. n. / [rebec, French; , 


Italian.] A three ſtringed fiddle. 

. When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks found, 
To many a youth and many a maid, * 
Dancing in the checker'd ſhade. Milton. 

REBEL. 3. /. [rebelle, French; rebellis, 
Lat.] One who oppoſes lawful autho- 
rity by violence. 
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Þ 5 Uo" e (it Shak 

* Worthy 10 be a rebel; for to at 

"The awkiphyiog-villanies eee 

| W | Shakepeare's Macketb. 

| The rebels there are up 
| And put the Engliſhmen unto the ford. |  Shakeſp. 


Shall man from- nature's IT 
A rebel to her rightful ſway 
To Reve'L. v. mn lesen, Latin. J 
F authority. 
„ immature in 
Pawn their to weir prſen 9 | 
And fo rebel to 7 Shatsſdeare. 
How will their grudging ſtomachs be provok' d 
To wilful diſobedience, and rebel? Shakeſpeare. 


awf ul 


riſe in violent Ade r a 
If they ve diſſention in our looks, 


That in the nature of their lords re belt; 
Bring oil to fire. Sbaleſpeare s King Lear. 
There was a time, when all the 


bell 4 o 


RzBE LLION, . / 
rebellio, Latin; from rebel.] Inſurrec- 


tion againſt lawful authority. 
| He was victorious in rebellions and ſeditions of 


| people, Bacon. 


lion or reluctation. 
Of their names in heav'nly records now 
Is no memorial, blotted out and raz d 


ponent to lawful authority. 


been rebellious againſt the Lord. 


| not'obey our voices . 
Bent he ſeems 
On deſperate revenge, which ſhall redound 
Upon his own rebellious head. Milton. 


| ReBE'LLIOUSLY. adv. [from rebellious, ] 
| In oppoſition to lawful authority. 


honourably intombed, and adviſed the king to de- 


| all the reſt of mine enemies were 3s honourably in- 
tombed. 5 Camden. 


The quality of being rebellious. 
To Rene LLOW. v. #..[re and bellow.] | 
To bellow in return; to echo back a 


loud noiſe. _ 
He loudly bray'd with beaſtly yelling ſound, 
That all the fields rebelhowwed again. Spenſer. 
The refifting air the thunder broke, 


The cave rebellow'd, and the temple ſhook. Dryd.. 


as From whence were heard,” rebelhowing to the 


main, 


} The roars of lions. De 


return of a loud bellowing ſou 


3: 75 RRE BOND. vv. . r N Preneh'; 


re and bound.) To ſpring back; to be 
reverberated; to fly bat in conſe- 
- - quence of motion impreſſed and reſiſted | 


| by a greater power, 
| Wee woke of moſt but 


CEC 


body's members 
Rebell d againſt the belly. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Arm'd with thy might, rid heay'n of theſe re- 2 
Maltom. FI: 

| 

| 


D ene 

part of che * rebelled againſt Wt 
thereby loſt their hap Locke. | 
 ReBE'LLER. n./. {. Urom rebel.) One that 
rebels. | 


Dia 
[rebellion, French; | 


| Adam's fin, or the curſe upom it, did not de- 
prive him of rule, but left the creatures to a rebel- 


Bacon. 
"21 


By their rebellion from the books of life. Milton. 
RENE LTIOus. adj. [from rebel.] Op- 


From the day that thou datt depart out of 
Egypt, until ye came unto this place, ye have | 
| Deut, ix. 

This our ſon is ſtubborn and rebellious, he will 


Deuteronomy, xi. 20. 


| When one ſhewed him where a nobleman, that | 
had rebellioufly born arms againſt him, lay very 


face the monument; he ſaid, no, no, would 


RERELTLIOUSsN Ess. 1. . from rebellious.] | 


+4 


= 


: 


"Tol 


| 


| 


Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſoothe every m_—_ | 


1 


1 


— 
— 


| 


The 


t 
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* 


bt beaſts, PO do ITED _ 


7 k rebgunding furge the barg aſfaif d. Milton, 
Ife and death are in the power of the tangpe, 
<4 hat ay Shoe GE hart to the g 
"or ill we may do to otitis, tar jefexively wich 
regard. to what b rebound to ourſelves, 
Government of the 
ho Bodies which are abſolurely hard, or fo foft as 
to be void of elaſticity, will not rebound from one 

another: impenetrability makes them only ſtop. 
©. . Newton's Opticks. 

- She bounding from the ſhelfy ſhore, 

Round the deſcending nymph the waves rebounding 
1 9 Pope, 

1. To 1 to 8 back. Bu 
All our invectives at their ſuppoſed errors, fall 
cake with a rebounded force upon our own real 


Decay of Piety. 
„ Silenus ſong, the vales his voice - £4 0. 
Er ſound. Dryden. 


Prior has uſed it improperly. 
Flow'rs, by the ſoft South Weſt 
Open'd, -and rather'd by religious hands, 
Rebound their ſweets from th odoriferous pavement. 


vier. 


| Renov'nn. . /. [from the verb.] The 


act of flying back in conlequence of 
motion reſiſted ;  refilition. - - 
1 do feel, | 
8 rl that hoe en 
y ba 's Antony and Cleopatra. 
17 70 ſtrike u ball fidelong, not full upon the 
ſurface, the rebound will be as much the contrary 
way; whether there be any ſuch refilience in 
echoes may be tried. Bacon. 
The with unerring fury flew, i 
At his left ſhqulder aim d: nor entrance 
But back, 3 with ſwift rebound , 


Harmleſs return d. 755 


Renvu'ee. 2. / [rebufſade, Fr. 
Ital.] Repercuſſion; quick and ſud- 
den r | | 


By ill chance” 
The ſtrong 


of 2 tumultuous cloud, 
Inſtinct with fire and nitre, hurried him x 


As many miles aloft. Milton's Paradiſe L 
To REeBU'FP, v. a. [from the noun. ] Ft 


2 back; 0 eee ſudden vio- 
ence. 4 " A 
To REBU“ ILD. v. a.” I and &aild.) To 
re-edify ; to reſtore from demolition; 
to repair. 
The fines impoſed there were e the mare 
| tioned and repined. againſt, becauſe they were 
aſſigned to the ai and repairing of St. Paul's 
church Clarendon. 


| Fine is the ſecret, delicate the art, 
To raiſe the ſhades of heroes to our view, 
Rebuild fall n empires, and old time renew. Tic bel. 


ReBu"KABLE. adj. [from rebuke.] Wor- 
thy of reprehenhon. 
Rebukable 
And worthy ſhameful check it were, to ſtand 
On mere mec hanick compliment. | Shakeſpeare. 
To REBUKE. v. a. [reboucher, French. ] 


To chide; to reprehend ; to repreſs by 


objurgation. 
I am aſham'd; goes not the tone rebuke me, 
For being more ſtone than 1 it bo Shakeſpeare. 
He was rebuked for his in : the dumb afs, 
ſpeaking with man's voice, the madneſs of 
the prophet. 2 Peter. 


— 1 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear d. 
Renv'ss. n. . [from the verb.] 

1. Reprehenſion; chiding expreſſion ; ob- 
* MA, 7 SY anſwer not ? 

u and not? 

yo 5 I 


oy 


Dryden 
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ebuke hath brolen ' fiedrt. Paz lik. hn „ tion welcome. . 4 Gs 
"I . and e Ae 2 be be d 22 adiathry to 2 3 — words, in my ba Philocles' s mouth 
wg ve and diſpaſſonate words. Locke. ſee : 0 join this t have had a „ and ung have 
al Cibber's ſon, without rie, We gt means recantatio found » gentle en 4 
Swear like a lord ? Pepe. to the neifoned dr le Ber, . Jove requite | 
© Should vice expett to "ſcape rebickes Fe vp 1 « 2 2 -.1444 #  And.al) ür jtomartal Gods, with that delight 
© © Becauſe its n tka}, . s Miſcellanies. eee | Thou moſt der , thy kind receire of meg - - - 
2. In 055 5 age, it ſignißes any kind Ws NTER. #. J. [from recant. 1 One Of friend, to 55 hoſpitality... ; 
of check who recants. | 6. From recige Preſcription of * 
Hie gave him fo terrible a rebuke upon the fote- The publick yy which Joh cl ients for any com tion. 
| head with is kl, chat he d bm at his length Play the recanter, feeling in itt ++, On 's bed deck 
a L' Eframꝑe. A lack of Timon 8 aid, hath ſenſe withal .. . | Mary * he - chiefly one © pd” | 
zu” i yd Ls. [from rebuke. 1 A Of its own fall, teftraining aid to Timon. Shokefs. Of his . 2 ; only. darlivige Shot probe. 
- chider; à repfehender. To RECAPL TULATE. v. 4. ſfrecapi. Il teach him a recejprts make 
Tube ede are profound to make ſlaughter, fuler, French; re and capitulum, Latin. ] Words chat weep, and tears that pes. =Convtey. 
| . though I have been à rehuker of them all. 22 To repeat again the ſum of a former“ That Medea could make old men younf again, 
Re” BUS. #, . 518 Latin.] A word] diſcourſe. dy and rſe 97 my mnt 1442 — white kate Neck. | 
ſented icture. Hylobares judiciou ntin itulates | 2 
"ou 5 Arent, with Sa wanting arms, have cbined them Kits: war 3 More 8 Weng «agar Errours. 


© ſelves certain devi 
- Which: we call rb; the printer, 
in many of his books, took, 9 — his 1 name, 
a nightingale fitting'in a buſh with a ſcrole in her 
mouth, wherein was written Jugge, Jugge, Beger. 

g Peac 


To Rinv'r. . . 


retire back. Obſolete. 
Themſelves too rudely rigorous, 
with the ftroke of their own hand, 
back rebut, and each to other yielded land 
Spenſer. 
Repu” TITER. " An anſwer to a re- 


er. 
&; RRCA UL. v. @. l=. and call. To 
n; to revoke. 


call back ; to call 
They wha recal the e arch unto that which 
was at the firſt, Ede 


Ik Henry were recalF'd to life gain, 
Theſe news would cauſe him once more yield the 
ghoſt. . © "Shakeſpeare. 
Neglected long, ſhe let the ſecret reſt, 
Till love recalPd it to her lab'ring breaſt, Dryden, 
It is ſtrange the ſoul ſhould nevet once recal over 
| of its pure native ideas, before/it borrowed any 
thing from the body; never any > op ideas, but 
- what detive their original from that union. Locke. 
Io the churches, wherein they were ordained, 
_ they might of right be recalled as to their proper 
| church, under pain of excommunication. fe | 
It is neceſſary to recall to the reader's mind, 
the defire Ulyſſes has to reach his own coun 
Broome on O by. | 
If princes, whofe dominions lie contiguous, 
forced to draw from thoſe armies which act again 
France, we mutt hourly expect having thoſe troo 
' recalled, which they now leave with us in t 
midſt of a ſiege. | 


RECALL. 2. /. [from the verb.] Revo 
cation; act or power of calling back. 


Other decrees 
Aggainſt thee are gone forth, without recall. Milton. 
"Tis done, and fince tis done, tis paſt recal; 
And fince tis paſt recal, muſt be forgotten. Dryd. 


7: RECA'NT. v. a. [recanto, Lat.] To 
retract; to recall; to contradict what 
one has once ſaid or done; 3 
He ſhall do this, or elſe 1 do tgcant | 


t- 
The pardon that Liſe pronounced, " Shakeſpeare. || 


How ſoon would eaſe recant 
Vows made in — as violent and void? Milton. 
To REca'xT. U, 8, To 'revoke a poſi- 


tion; to unſay what bas been ſaid. 
1f it be thought, that the praiſe of a tranNation 
conſiſts in adding new beauties, I ſhall bes willi ng 


to ce ants 4 
Jeiflace ſhould Have powkz to chang — 


That the 1 
the ſucceſſion, whenever the neceſſities Ye the 


Wein Rreivr AT rok. b. 


1 45 ER Heir names, | 


rebuter, French. 1 To | 


Swift's Miſcellazies. | | 


. The act of receiving. 
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e 


Ion. 


wes 15 


id delivery ef whatſoever ſpi- 
Hooker 


I have been forced to recapitulate theſe things, 


becauſe mankind is not more liable to deceit, than 
it is willing to continue in a pleaſing error. Dryden. 


RERCATITULA TION. . J. [from recapitu- 
late.) Diſtinct repetition of the princi- 
pal points. 


He maketh a r- of the chriſlian 
- churches 3 among the addeth the iſle of 
Eden by name. Raleigh. 


Inſtead of raifing any particular uſes from the 
point that has been delivered, let us make a brief | 
| recapitulation of the whole. | South. 


 RecariTviaToRry. adj. [from recapitg- 
' late.) Repeating 8 
| n 
Toe RRECA ART. v. 4. 
carry back. 


Gs 


[re and care. 2 


Pigeons carried and recarried Walton, 
ToRrce'ps. wv. n. [recedo, Latin.]. 
1. To fall back; to retreat. 


When the . Turks beſicged Malta or Rhodes, | 


Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrudes - 
While growing pains pronounce the humours _ 


Some dryly plain, without ene 
Write dull receipts 77 may be made. 425 


from receive, 
. ceived... | 
To RECETVE. v. 4. lere voir, French; 
recipio, Lat. 
1. To take or obtain an 
I by this crime he owes 


|  , Seribonius — bn a letter wrote 
| to Tiberius, _ was never able to 888 the 
| receipt during the empe life, | 
 Recer vaBLE.- Ak "bang: f 
, 

| 


A A certain nobleman went into a fur 
receive for himſelf a kingdom, and return. 


F * take wha from 2 2 
er Or ei ** 4 


Foe 


A deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe, 
Confus'd and chiding, like the hollow roar . 
Of tides, receding from th' inſulted ſhoar. Dryden. 
Ye doubts and fears 


— Nee 


' endeavour to recede from the centre, and every 
moment would fly out in right lines, if they were 
not violently reſtrained by contiguous 9 . 

| ent 

'2. 'To deſiſt; to relax any claim. 

I can be content to recede much from my own 
intereſts and perſonal rights. King Charles, 

They hoped that their general aſſembly would 


but that, for the preſent, they had not authority 
to rerede from any one propoſition” _ Clorendes. 
Rrevr PT. 1. J. [receptum, Latin. 
| Villain, thou did'ſt deny the gold's receipt, 
And told me of a miſtreſs. Shakep. Com. of Err. 
It muſt be done upon the receipt of the wound, 
before the patient's ſpirits be overheated. W; mar. 
The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory 
| muſt, not be expreſſed like the ecſtacy of a harle- | 
| __ on the receipt 'of a letter ons his miſtreſs, * 


Wn rv 

The place of receivi 
| Jeſus 6 kau Matthew ſitti at the reccipt of 
| Mattherv. 


— 
* = 


Which money is e 6 to have 
been received. _ 
Reception; admiſſion. * 


5 


T3 I a8 
It is of things heavenly, an univerſal dec 
working i in them, whoſe hearts God inſpiret Gt: 


f 


Nes, require, is ſo uſeful towards preſerving our 


or. E. 


| 


Scatter d by winds, recede, een | 
Tor. . 


gh E ſhould receive 2a. 
filver in mine hand, would 1 not put forth 
mine hand againſt the k 's fon. 2 Sam. xvilic 12. 


What? 2 at the hands of 


God; n ws = 
To them haſt thou poured 
ſhould I receive comfort in theſe. War 76. 


He that doeth wrong, ſhall receive for the 


All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual | ' 


be perſuaded to depart from ſome of their demands ; | 


N French. A+ A note given, by | 


done ; and there is no reſpect of perſons. . Colefians. 
Put all in writing that chen givalt out, and re- 


con. FTcelat, Ai. 7. 
hey lived with the friendſhip and 


brethren; received no laws from one 


| 1. Ti ſeparately. 172 
. To take a any th ing communicated. 
Draw. general concluſions from every partic dir 

55 meet with: theſe make little true benefit of 


hiſtory : nay, being of forward and active ſpirits, 
receive more harm by it. 


The idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch. 


Lo 
The ſame inability will every one find, © 2 
ſhall go about to faſhion in his underſtandi 


ſimple idea, not received in by his ſenſes or 
flection. 


To conceive the ideas we receive from | 9 
conſider them, in reference to the different ways, 
whemby they-make their approaches to our minds. 
4- To embrace intellectually. „ 44 e 
We have ſec it down as a law, to examine things 
| to the bottom, and not to recefte upon 3 
cons 


re} jet upon 1 badilities. | 
55 equal Infffrency for all tuch; 1 
2 
and not rect” 


the Feceiwin git, in the love of 1 oe truth; 
ing any for ſuch, till we are fully convinted of 


the examination of our princi 
their, certainty, conkifs the freedom. of the Mar- | 


„ ar 


* 


the due conſideratibn hens: ar. an habit or ny J= | Alt 


fanding« "Locke. | 

'Fo*allow. e 8 2 330 
Long 2 cuſtom forbidding them to do as 
3N - they 


2 


7 * 


7 they. „Se f 


1. Capable. of belag re- | 


any thing as du fas. * 
Why, let the war receive 8 Sbst. | 


by: 
Locke... 


N 


r 
mob 
SODATER! A 
Ws ery e . "Me al 


And vs pots yery daggers, that r have 1 ? 
dar cetbe S Macberb. 
BY * <avf 7 + 54 1 ing in this 


Sade creates "the Gapaſon: this com 
Sght is racher 3 A eln than any 
75 utation. Bacon, 


"Lion. 


* Act., XV. 4+ 
Thou ſhalt Sieges ie wich hy count and after- 
ward receive me to Pſalm lxxiii. 24. 


Let her be ſhut out trom the camp ſeven days, 
— that received in again. Numbers, xii. 14. 
converſe with perſons of different ſects will 


Anlatge our chatity towards others, and incline- us | 
into all che degrees of unity and | 


to receive 
_ affeRien,, Which the word of God requires. Watts. 
7. Toſtake as intoavedel. - 


He wastaten, bp, and A, cloud received him out | | 


| of their fight. 
8. To take into a place or late. | © 
Aſter the Lord uh ſpoken, he was received up 
Into heaven, and n the right hand of God. 
Mark, xvi. 19. 


515 conceive i in the mind; to take in- 
25 n 


Att, | 1. 9. 


9 


1 \ wavy og as 2 3 | 
ri t ro honour recerve. 
Recs 35 . . [from received ] 
allowance. 
Others Mn, upon account of the able of 
ep 


ſed opinion, think it rather worth to be 
than acquieſced in. 1 Boyle. 
Rien VIA. . 4. kran. French 3 
from receive. | 


1. One to whom any thing i is communi- 


cated by another. 

5 All the jearnings that hie time could aka him | 
receiver of, he took as we do air. _''' Shakeſpeare. 
She from whoſe-inftuence all imprefion came, 
But by receivers imipetencies-lame. -;- ; Donne. 
What was ſo mercifully debgned, might have 
deen improved by the humble and diligent receivers 
unto their greateſt advantages. Hammond. 
3: One, ta whom wy thing. is n or 

| id. 

In all * of liberality, 8 more is to 
W conſidered, beſides the occaſion of the givers ; 
and that. is the occahon. of the receruers. Spratt. 


LIC 


Gratitude is à virtue, diſpoſing the mind to an | 
_ inward fenfe, and an outward acknowledgement of 


ved, together wich a readineſs to re- 
me, 20 the occaſions of the doer ſhall 
| apps an 1. the abilities of boars ad extend to. 
South. 
| lb one wid of the money in wide wete locked 


„Ae rec rect 


| vp, land-hotders muſt receive” one third” leſs for | 


' theit® goods; a leſs quantity of money by one 
'» third" 


" nutmber of retervers; ' Locke. 


Wood halfpence will be offered Gov dn U penny, 


andthe neceliary receivers will be loſers of two 
.. thirds.in their pay. 


Sed: 


oo 


he. fignification. and; ſenſe of the ee 
Ef oſe the ſpirit of the reccinzer to adi ht grace 
of the | ads foes [Rage Kn wh 905 bas 


- 


ing to be Uſtributed-! e an equal 


. Swift., 
3. An officer appointed t to receive pobbigk 


here js a racchvery, who alone handlech the 5 


cos. 


42. Obe Who pattakes 6! of the bleſſed facra- 
nt. 


| of 


| 


| 


- 
: 
: 
; 
N 


, 


: 


7 
1 


| 


* 


5 


4 


$1 
| 


. 


the recentneſi of theſe apotheoſes of gentile deities, 


1 


* ene 
a 
© # 4 4 * 


6: Tae veſſePiinne which 
ted from the Mill. 
K. e Nqudrs, Nh th wide hos, 
| Prepar'd with labour, and refin'd/with , 
Another courſe to diftant parts begin. Blackmore. 
Alkaline ſpirits run in che: rag of 
| Mw reediwen | f PRE pe not take 


e are emit- 


— —— 


 Arbuthnot« 
7. Te veſſel-of- tha pit pump, out of 
which the air is draun, and which 


* 


therefore receives an body on Which 


experiments are tried. 

ie air that in exhauſted receivers of air ponaps | 
is exhaled from minerals, is as true as to elafti- 
oy and _— or rarefattion, Nr | 
Bs ©. 51 Ben 


py W=c - 


| 


3 


a4 "ARE" t 
Te Arestü sar 4c a. [re and A 
brate.] To celebrate anew. -/ 


French air and Engliſh verſe here wedded lie: a 
Who did this knot compoſe, ' - 
Again hath brought the lilly to chewed s 
And with their chained dance, 1 
Recelebrates the joyful match. .- Ben Jonſon. 
RE CENCY. 2. . recent, Latin. * New 
neſs; new ſtate. | 
A kehirrus in its recencys whilt ws its 


+ * 9 


5 i 


+ ® 
1 198 


— 


+ augment, - nr en than the 


confirmed one. | Wiſeman. 
REect'ns10N. . /. Hale Lat.) Euu- 
meration; 3 . 80 
In this recenſion of Mowers, it To be 
eK ob? its firſt appearing to ices final wither- | 

RECENT. * bn Latin.} 


1. New; not of long exiſtence. 

The' ancients were © opinion, that thoſe parts, 

where Egypt now is, were formerly ſea, and that 

a conſiderable portion of that country was recent, 

and formed-out of the mud diſcharged into the | 

neighbouring ſea by the Nile. | Wodward. | 
2. Late; not antique. 

Among all the great and worthy perſons, whereof 
| ths memory remaineth, either ancient or recent, 
there is not one that hath been tranſported. to the 
mad degree of love. 


* % 


, PTS from. 

Ulyſſes moves, 
_ Urg'd. on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, 
The brackiſh oute his manly grace deforms. Pope. 


Rg'CENTLY. adv. [from recent.] News- 
ly; freſhly. 

. Thoſe —— which are moſt recently made of 
en are moſt flexible and moſt eaſily lengthened. 

0 Arbutbnot. 

RE"CENTNESS. 2 {from recent. New- 

neſs; freſhneſs: X | 

This inference of the recentneſt of mankind from 


4 


* 


7 


ſeems too weak to bear up this ſuppoſition of the 

novitas humani generig., Hale. 
RAe 1 J [recipraculim,, Lat.] 
veſſel or place into Which any thing 
is 8 This had formerly the 
accent on the feſt ſyllable. 

When the ſharpneſs of death was en es, 
be then ones: heaven as well ta believing Gen- 


ne as Jens. 128 till then 43-99 * 1 3a "oof 
ſouls of either! 
The county ef Tipperary, the only She ata. | 


tine in Ireland, is by abu 1 ſme bad ones made 
ee to rob! the reſt of the counties about it. 


Lo 


” 


A 


5 A 


1 


Evelyn. | 


—__ 
—_—_ 


Baton. | 


3. Freſh ; not long diſmiſſed, releaſed, or | 


= 


— 


3 


: 


n 
1 


ot 


— OR 


| e 


111 > A a thn A EE STA: 


6. Treatment at firſt coming; welcome ; 


om. 


ing the quality of er Frog 2 


4. 8 any kind become. recep.ine. of the good 


| 


RBC. 
ia an an ancient r 
e hundred years, Who bates © 
al} wy buties anceſtors are packt. 37 


ke oye 0 of the ſoul, or | receptacle of ſapience and 


| Gin knowledge.  Raltigh's Hiftory of. the World. © 
ſt paradile a recepracle prove,, 
weer foul, and Amy trees their prey. , 
eir intelligence, Sat at the top of the bern, 


2 ſhall convey it into a little n at the bottom. __ 


Ry / 
© Theſe are conveniences to private ns; . 
ſtead of being recrptarles For — truly poor, th 5 | 


; tempt men to tend poverty, in order to Mare 
the advantages 37 Anerbury.. 
Though the ſupply from this wgpend} 2 þ 
below be continual and alike to all the globe 

1 yet when it arrives near the ſurface, where 1 
heat is not ſo uniform, it is ſubject to viciſſitudes. 

«+ Woodwerd. 

Rxcrerini'iITY., n./ [receptur, Jos}; 

- Pofbbilit of receiving. _ T 

The peripatetick matter is 4 pure unactuated 

= 3 and chis conceited v vacuum a mere recepti- 
tity. 


Glanyi Co 
Re” l i. Ties, Es] 
Thing Ee 


N in uſe.” 

They, which behold the preſent ſtate of ons, 
cannot condemn our fober enquiries in the doubt- 
ful 8 of arts and ee of philo- 
e. n ' Browns 

RRCETTIOR. 2. . ü i 
1. The act of receiving. 

Both ſerve completely for the reception and, com- 
munication. of learned Knowledge. . 

In this animal are found parts official unto nutri- 
tion, which, were its aliment the empty receptio 

of air, proviſions had been fuperfluous, © Breton. 
2. The ſtate of being received. 
| Cauſes, according ill 
To the reception of their matter, act; 
Not to th' extent of their own ſphere. 
3. Admiſſion of any thing comm 


In ſome animals, the avenues, provided dy na- 
ture for the reception of ſenſations, are. few, and 


: * 


— 


- 
.4 


Mitel. 


LLT 


the perception, 82 are received: "wp obſcure 
and dull, +751 8h. Les Locke. 
4. Readmiſſion. . | | 


All hope is loſt | 
Of my reception into grace. Milton s rer Loft. 
5. The aQ of containing. 
I cannot ſurvey this world of fluid matter, with- 
out thinking on the hand that firſt poured it out, 
and made a proper channel for its re He¹. Addiſon. 


mung 


entertainment. ay 
This ſucceflion of ſo many powerful methods, 
being farther preſcribed by Go, have found fo diſ- 
 couraging a rece on, that nothing but the violence 
of Tin or battery can pretend to prove ſueceſſ- 
ful. animpud's 5 F, undamentals. 
1 e to or 1 5 
About the great recc r ing 12 
Thicher to come. WT oats . "Min. 
8 pony! 2a admitted. 
n who quitted "14 popular- 
doctrines of their Want have fallen into as eK 
travagant opinions, as 8 common E607 cgun- 


tenanced. erke. | 
8. Recovery Not in 1 8 
He was Abe glad of the 3 King recep - 


tion of thoſe towns from Magmillan. 


| 5. 
Rece'eriIVE. adj. [rectprus, Lat. ] 


communicated... ., 
The ſaul being, as it is tie, p \perfeQed y love: 

of that infinite good, it Is recep'ivey be 
4, ur perfected Wth thoſe fuptrnittcal * of 
joy, peade ond deligrt. cler. 
ee advanee the ſpiritual 2 that 


he meant tham, was: His unlimited . 


: 


and W | 1 


V9; 11 2 


1 
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Ag die bd Cav. 6 als u barge; reebs addr. | em yt FOR time; and uni Amn. 
8 1 and the i been = 2252 all | . They Sore 1 20 pos the huge Belgian fleet fleet. | ſhadows 5 | F le K by enligh tening 
0 & " ba 4.5 14 - Glanville. * 7 iu thr Hunters, gen Your work iſtagce ot 4 = hundred par pref „ 
f 3 
Rect” PTORY. | adj * [receftus, Latin. ] Rierzrer. " * amen N 57 inch, the water ace be 5 ht of | 
_ Generally or popolarſy admitted. * Bel the buntſman w nds, bn an inch; and + l 1 er or 
| Although therein be contained many: excellent orn, When the hounds have olf any proportion, height cure rot. by 


| th 
| things! and verified upon his on experience, yet ne. game, to call them. back * 5 1 bf wah to & 4 : for che at- 


ſtance very 
50 ate there many alſo receprory, and will not endure purſuing a counterſcent. pn Bail bu - keackive ſotce 0 * L. fam tether 
- the teſt, „. That a woman concei ved me, | thank her; . diſtance N em be greater vr dels and 
Rece” 98. „ . Lreceſſus, A that 1 will. have a rechcar winded in my Kha, + 12 icht of the Wake” drawn vp 4s the ſame; 
1. Retitement; ketreat ; „ or bang my bugle in an inviſible W all wo- e height of it be reciproclly Nr to 
| ſeceſſion e | men thall pardon me. Lalit at * height of the glaſſes. Newtor?'s Optichs. 
| i - R diuu 9 5 ' "Thoſe Wo particles do #2Hiprocally each 
What tumults could not Fa an-army' muſt ; | Reciviva T ION. 2. rei ia 15 t. 


1 . 
"my receſs hath given them confidence that I-may} Backſliding; ; falling aga ain 2 - otfier with the ſame force and vigour, as they 


25 be conquered: / | King Charles. -' *Qur renamed 7 molt gc, * do at the ſame Koax oo _ 
Fair 1 haunts, and ev'ry ab eg required, though mixed with much of „ * 2 yo (from 14 
2 frailties, recidivationt, make us capable of EC! ic * Es ih m re 
5 e ee and gentle laves, ,, e. © Rn U 5 7 mond's Pratt, Ee] cal. ] Mutual returns alzernatene * 
2. Departure. een REcinis vous. . reci dium, tin. |} Tbe x . eee of .t injury ought. ay 
We £0 into, the, would, and know not bow ; Ker che diipleatute gt it. De lee. 
* — ink in à ſelf-neſcience, and go hence © Subject to 7 Again. | % the. P Decay of Piny- 


Re'crys.'n. /. [recipe,” Latin; the term 7 RECtPROCAYE. _ AT rreip- 
3. live of dame ple of Lee, uſed by ph) heians; when they direct | Latin; recippby Fr. I Tolset idter- 


| iD redients. medical preſcription. | | changeably ;"ro after nate 
„ our ſweet n ſhould enjoin 2 travel; 12 . in One brawny. ſmith the puffing belfows *b1i%h, 
A * a confalation left. Milton. a kind remove the cauſe, and anſwers the phyfi- | And draws, and blows 7 pee = 2 
A only. of 4 be o 4; Dryden. 1  <ian's firſt recipe, vomiting and purging 3 but this | From whierice the quicker 
IN Fa eb Werren nos ruſh | would be too harſh. Sachin. The lobe adhelive,” and the fert of 5 — 
Into the quiet of your receſſes. Dryden : Fes Sebaſt. | 2 I apothecury traits is wholly blind, 2», | ReCyrROCa' TION nel Ege 77 wu 
4+ [Kecex, French. ] Perhaps an abſtract] From files a random recipe they te, /.  reciprocus, Latin.] Alter 
h di f 1 d; And many deaths of one preſcription. make. Dryd. 4 f 440 | 
ny 9180 . Ae ings of 0 1 the pda . RreirizxT. . . {recipiens, Latin. . mad: ür aa " 
' florin taxed and allowed them for eyery . 25 n to which ages 4 Wing | TeCiprocation of an ot 
wy 6. uni | ration. 
e into privacy, 1 one hough che images, or whatever elle le he That Ariſtotte"drownbt hf 9 1 
The great ſerapbick lords and bake a | | — of ſenſe, may be. alike as from the object, deſpairing to reſolve, the F its Vp dbchtian 


In cloſe receſs, and ſecret conclave ſat. Milten. yet- may the 8 be varied according | | 


| or eh and flu | ſeven times? a Bay zi gene 


In th "they are te conſider] e the nature of the rec ville. believed. - -920&wolls 15 Fw. 
ir sede * e — ? Hale. 2. The veſſel into which ſpirits are driven 1 W 2 3 
Remiſſion or pon. an 9 by the ſtilI. AA 1 711 1 19 a RY 
ure. Ws Sale * a , The form of found. words, difole by, — . Prove ofthe yg porn, heh 


PM! Vol. HUB 
| | Ff mĩcal preparation ceaſes to be nutritive; and after 4 
25 e Ra N7 ST — 6 xi all the labours of the alembeck Nach in the e 1 * "Tha G ly Aer — the forcible 805 5 
© truce. Bacon. |. Nene a fretting corrofive. 18 N of 125 A 8 and the dia ity flyng out again to $ 


| 'reciprocation þ 
With convenient recgſſes, for che K. a N reciprogue, Wo] EY | [Racy aon (rei; + F 25 a0 
7. Re cmoral ©5 « diſta nce. A 99 Sing 1. Acting i In ricifrodsy 5 | of cutting b s Ser 07 10 SOUS 
ee ee ho eg | de ares nature's be bonnie, and 222 W 
"of 92 05 defineth the « quarters of the year, thoſe I- life and death. Baton, \l. 1. e re een reh . e Vo 4 
ol our, were getually exiſtent. | batt Brown. * What if that Ughtt. e $15 af * f . 
. Privacy 3. 172 2 e I To the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar, a1 * Neben 5 — Ku * „en. 1 
ood vetſe, receſs and ſolitude Enlight'ning her by day, as ſhe by n 2. 0 
And eaſe from cares, and e e 255 PTY N 7 if lan 2 n often (ets him on ertipty Boatth} anf betrays 
9. Secret part. : Fields and inhabitants. e. bim into vain fantaſtick yecitals of 2 — 
Is their wyſtetics, ind colt fecret' receſer, and 2. Mutual; done by each to each. nene eee Ts 
* a 28 of their religion, their heathen Prieſts YE Where there's no hope of a reciprocal 9 there | 3. numeration. [203 2 ee eee 0 26 
"trayed and led 9 8 votaries into all the moſt.| can be no reaſon for the mutual 6 igation. L'Eftr. | _ o make che rau „das 
horrid unnatural f Hammond. 


In reciprocal duties, the failure oh one ade | * Or bring Ke ab For Nee | 
ecial Rebeare 8 £ ould acquattt Kirpfelf with, : a ſu- - juſtifies ip a failure on the other. 'Cla We. |, Ts mighty hard. burns ns bes „as 1. l. 


the ſciences, vet there is no pre n 
Wente) for every, mon of learving. to Entet into 3. Mutually interchangeable.” [Nair lo, v. . from recs „IR 


a> "Pra 4 heſe two rules will eee ition rehearſal wits di hos one, 

1775 difficulties ed repeſſes.” oa Fats | ich the thing defined; z Which, in the leck, „ e of ſcripture fall upon —* 5 rd 
ECE. S810 . %. Tera Lat. The ac. ſignifies, that the definition may mt the If they are but the recitations) and deſeriptions of 

.of. retreating. s £50" ef tan hn A üg place of the thing deſine d. Watts. +1 God's detreed wrath, and thoſs::decress and that 


nn * a, [rechanger; Fr. 4- In geometry, reciprocal. proportion is, |] vrath have no reſyect to the actual IG ns 
re and «c 2215 To change again. . 


when, in four numbers, _ worth pay. _—_ „ Vs 5 
. end th foreh erk weich facili number i is 0 much leſſer than the ſe-“ Fenn ese invites een | 
* 7 nene and rcha © 
RRE eee — 
ork « ” > Dryden. 7 An vi e erſ 
R . ot; Acchigl whe b. oe far arr Ng L464 
* here gh wv . [recbarger, 75 4 | 1 abi of, — Feci-'| Eetratryo ng rnd BY: f 
1. B. „I enen proportion; — — | "ls. A more muſical than ehr on 1 
| 1. o accuſe i In teturti. fm: NF), Ae 30 4252 BL 13494 07 e es £28 Arbutbnot aral. ſpeech, 'and {3 than' ſong ; 3 chat. 


the examples of moral 
ormed in recariver = 


The faults that! we" find! with bew, i, that Reciryrocktty: ad. Item Ffertprot 
they overmuch abridge the church of her: LY. in ;.Motually; interiap ably Y.. 1 $i! 155 . 1485 220 K. LS Tar and perf, 


theſe ching: 'wheteupon they recharge” us; 48 if i in, |. 15 
eſe uy 29904 9 ” 1s ml lace; 
* theſe things we gave the church a liberty, which | Llntect Infecting aue ee 


. 
bg. b $5.47 | nale a, x peets"uphield on either wag: 

2 "To arack anew. . ww 10 Hooker. +1 \ Make the bodies appear ä by . > Thi thus in quaint” recitative ſpoke, "ho 
| L anew. T9 4 315 4 23 1 12 dows wich baus the sight, which cauſe it to re. T RECT TE. . a. Leno, Latin; > 1 
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REITER. . J. . 


To Rex. v. To heeds; to cafe fbr. 


—— 
- 


_ — 


Abe 


des, Fr. 1 70 rehearſe ; net to 


- enomerate ; to tell over. 
"1 ile Telephus's youthful charms, - 
His rely nech, and winding arm; 
Wich endleſs rapture you recite, 
And in the tender name delight: + » Mddifon- 
The thoughts of gods let Granville's verſe ite, 
And bring the ſcenes of op 14 fate to light, Pepe. 
If we will vert nine hours in ten, 
Vou loſe your patience. 1 s Epiſtles of _ 
7 


ench ; trom th 


Recit Not in uſe. 


verb.] 


This added to all dne e br See of Þ 


_ long-liv'd races, makes it eaſy to conclude, that 
health and long life are the . . . as 
well enk 


RCT. Ade [from recile.] One be | 


Wy 3. 
e V. a, | [fiecan, Saxon. ] 


G 
o care; to heed ; to mind; to rate 
to, be in care. 822 


** much ; 
Nel is mill retained. in W 
has e of before the thing. 
Thou's but a lazy loorde, 

And recht much © 7.5 thy fwinke, 
"That with fond terms and witleſs words, 

To bleer mine eyes doſf think. Sem er. 

Good or bad, | 


Irrel 2s little what betideth me, 
As} much I wiſh all good befortuhe u. * Shateſp. 
| With that care loſt | 
o'r ol 


Went all his fear; of God, © or hell, or wor 
He rcd not- 

2. Ie Recs, verb imperſonal. To care. 
Ot nicbt or lonelineſs it rech me no; 
1 fear the greed: events that dog them boch, © | 
Leſt fome ill -greeting toueh ne the perf 
Of our unowned ſiſter. Mien. 

and ne- 


This for» of mine, not rng dan 
glecting the preſent gobd way he was in of doing 


Rimſdt good, erte ieder to "as this kind dffice to 


my unſpeakable grief. *  Sidndy. | 
If 146 loſe thee; 1 do loſe a thing, 
That none but fools would reck. Shakeſpeare. | 
Do not you as ungracious parſons * 
Who ſhew the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n; « 
Vet like unthinking reckleſs libertines, a 
That in the ſoft path of dalliance treads, \" 
Recks not his own rede. eder. 
Rz"ckLE8s. adj. {from rect; neccelear, 
 Sax,] Careleſs; deedleſa 3 mindleſs; ; 
. untoached, See RECK. This is writ- 
ten by Dry den, retchleſs i in the article 
aorete ble: reckleſs is moſt etymolo- 
gical. 3s 


It made the kigg as as all, as them, e 91 


Fl after, more to be reveng '4 of Eglamour * 
Than for · che love of reckleſs Siwwja. Shat-[prare. 

He apprehends death no more dreadfully,” but as 
a drunken ſlerp; careleſs, reckl:ſs, and fearleſs of 
what's paſt, preſent, or to cone inſenfivle of 
mortality and deſperately mortal. Sbaleſp are. 

"Next this was drawn the reckleſs cities flame, | 


When a ſtrange hell pour'd down "= Ar CKONER. 2. /. [from recten.] 


there came. 3 ä 
RE"CKLESNESS. . . from reci. This 
word in the ſeventeenth article is erro- 
neouſly written, wretchleſſne/s.] Care- | 
leſſneſs; negligence. 


Over m ood fortunes began to breed a 
proud rec ſneſs in them. 


To RE'CEON. v. a. [neccan, $650; 
reckenen, Dut. 

1. To number; to count. 
T be prieft ſhall reckon un him. the money ac- 
"= to the youre: at: vemain, and it ſhall be | 
abate n 


: 


; 
f 


4 vil. 4 


N Dean loſt 
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td Al * a 
- AA 
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* »Þ ; raed 
SY ODT Mons a p 
$a 444 
IS, RIS; 
* 7 G . .:. * 8 N 
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* his vi ogy 
2 reckoning of his ch f 
When are qdeſtions 


| Numb! IO | 
raſpew. 
12 to a finite exiſt- 
ences ky us.rechoncd from ſome known parts of this | 
ſenſible world, ad Frot ſome certain epochs larked 
out by motions in jt ? V4 he. 
The freezing of water, or dhe blowing of a plant, 
returning at equidiſtant periods, would as well ſerve | 
F as the A 50 
he. 
I reckoned above. two hy fifty on the 
2 1 14 the church, though 1 only wid Gu 
Es © it. 1 
L 


geographers, particularly by Ptolemy. urbyot. 


2. To eſleem; to account.” 


What do 1 reck, fith' Kane he 7a entire? Spenſer. them the hardneſs of moſt hearts, the hollowneſs |. 


+ of others and the baſeneſs' of all, 


government and revenues, and recken it among what 
| 3- 


ITo RE"CKON. v. u. 


. To compute; to calculate. 
We may. fairly reclen, that this firſt age of 
| apoſtles, with that ſecond generation of many who | 
were their immediate converts, extended to the | 
middle of the ſecond century. 


| And make us even wit 
3. To charge to account: with on. 


4. To pay a penalty : 


| reckon for it one day. 
5. To call to puniſhment : it has wv2zh. . | 


and reckon <vith them. 
6. [ Compter ſur, French.] To lay ſtreſs | 
or dependance upon. 7 


REe"cxontine. ,. [from. reckon. ] 
. Computation; calculation. 
2. Account of time. 


as % 


| | When their Cola bellies ſhall b doin frai 2 
3. Accounts of debtot and eteditor. 


f 


| Where we cannot be perſuaded that the will of | 
God is, we ſhould fo far reje& the authority of ; 
men, as to reckon It nothing. Heoler. 

Varro's aviary is ſtill ſo famous, that it is reckoned 


for one of "thoſe notables, which men of foreign |. 


nations record, ; 
For him I reckon not in high eſtate ; | 
But thee, whels e while virtue was her || 


mate, 
Might have ſubdu'd the earth. Aff Agoniftes. 
People, young and raw, and ſoft-natured, are 


Motton. 


think ic an eaſy thing to gain love, and 


to 
1 their own friendſhip a ſure price of another |. 
man's; but when experience ſhall bave ſhewn | 


, they will find 
that a friend is the gift of God, and he only. 
who made hearts, can unite them. South's Sermons. 

Would the Dutch be content with” the military 


ſhall be thought neceſſary for their barrier ? Swoift. 
To afgn,in-an account. 


To him that worketh is the reward not reckoned 
of grace, but of debt, 


- Addiſon. 
. To ſtate an account: it has with be: 
fore the other party. | 


We ſhall not ſpend a large expence of time, 
Before we reckon <vith your ſeveral loves, 2 


vou. A Shakeſpeare. | 


I call poſterity ; 
Into the debt, and reckon. on her head. Ben Jonſan. 


with for, before the 
crime. 


If they fail in their bounden duty, they ſhall 


God ſuffers the moſt grievous fins of particular 
- perſons to go unpuniſhed in this world, - becauſe 
his juſtice will have another opportunity to meet 
Tillotſon. | 


You reckon” upon lofing your friends kindneſs, 
| when you have ſufficiently convinced them, they 
can never hope for any of yours. Temple“ s Miſcel: 1 
ne 
who compures ; one who calculates colt; 

Reckoners without their hoſt maſt reckon twice. 


Camden. | 


.” compute 


| 

| 

| | 

Canſt thou their reck nings keep 2 the Ul x | 
1 

Sandyie ö 

- 

N 


They that know how their own rect ning 
Account not. what they have, but what they _ # 
*G 


r et 
: 1 1 * $4 * a q * 2 v 


4 —— es vob 4 eo ot + OA SAO — 2 


Romans, iv. 4. 


Sanderſon s Judgment. 


„% 
1 1 wich e man apd, his /conſlence, 


es man. and another ; 7 
- ing friends ; and the 2 * . 


is to make them often. *. 
4. Money. charged 


Nd with 
akes laft- 
5 Vg 


by an 6.5 
68 A is up ſtairs avg 0 his elo. 
e parcel of a rec « Sbakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
When a man 2 975 cann 1 3 
ſtrikes a man more dead than a great re. Ken, "in a 
little room. Shale Pers. 
A coin would have a nobler uſe than to 
reckoning « * . 
5. Account taken. ä 
There was no reckoning made winder — of the 
money delivered into hand. 2 . 
6. Eſteem; account; eſtimation. 
Beauty, though'i in as great excellency in your- 
ſelf as in any, yet you make no further reckoning 
of it, than of an outward fading 1 | 
beſtowed. | * 
A 
among them, with us notwithſtandin 1 ought 
not to be of ſuch reckoning, that their opinion 
Erne to give place. 
Hooker” $ Preface. | 
A Rx” CEONING-BOOK. 1. J. [ from. reckon- 
ing and Boot.] A book in which money 
received and expended is ſet down. 
To RECLAIM, . 4. [reclamo, E 
1. To reform; 25 correft. 
| He ſpared not the heads o miſc prac- 
tices, bhi ſhewed th judgment on them 
ſample ſake, that all the meaner ſort, which — 
infected wich chat evil, might, by terror thereof, 
be reclaimed and ſaved. - Spenſer. - 
This errour whoſoever is able to reclaim, he. 
' ſhall ſave more in one furamer, than Themiſon 
deſtroyed in any autumn. Browns. 
Reclaim your wife from trolling up and down 
To all aſſizes. | Dryden 1 Juvenal. 
"Tis the intention of providence, in all the va 
rious expreſſions of his goodneſs, to reclaim man- 
kind, and to engage their obedience. Roger! 5s Serms 
The penal in being againſt papiſts have been 
found ineffeftual, and rather m than reclaim. 
men from their errors. Swift. 


2. [Reclemer, French, ] To reduce to the 
4 defired. © 
It was for him to haſten to let his people fre: 
that he meant vern by law, howſoever he. 
came in by the froth: and fit. alſo to reclaim them, 
to know him for their king, whom they had ſo 
lately „rr of as an enemy. Bacon. 
Much la is 4.1 in „to tame | 
Their wild e 0 in e reclaim... D ryden . 
Minds the the dangers of the Lyciag coat? „ 
Or is her tow'ring flight reglaim d, | . 
By ſeas from Icarys's downfal nam 7 he $4 
Vain is the call, and uſeleſs the advice, N Pig: 
3. To recall; 10 oy 'out apainſt.. * 
owes. » 0 head-ftrong. 5 55 hurried Octavius, te 
| trembling chatioteer, along, yy ann; deaf to bis 
| reclaiming them. PE” 
| Oh tyrant love! N itt ae 
Wiſdom and wit in vain reclaim, 
And arts but ſoften us to feel thy flame. od 
4+ To tame. Sg! 
EF: Upon his fit he bore 18 " 
15 An well reclaim d. Drydes's Kites Te 
5 Are not ha! brought to the hand, "me ons, 
. and . reclaimed by. good. 1. | 


E ANT. u. from reclaim.! 
Cogatradicter. 1 Tepee Wk * 


In the year 25 as is well known, the Ariarv . 


doctrines were proferibed, and anathematized in the 
famous council of Nice, conſiſting; of 378 biſhops, 
very unanimous in their reſolutions, excepting a+ 
few reclaimants. M aterland. 
Fo REcLi'ne. v. a. [reclino, Latin; res, 
cliner, French. ] 1⁰ lean back ; 5 1 
| lean ſidewiſe. N 


frongee VP 


156 


* " 
5 
** 


In -drowly — Jull'd the gentle . Addifen. | 

Te Rucur vn. v. , To ret; t repoſe; 
to leaan. 

RERCL INS. adj. td Latin.) = 


i © | is Fen de EY 
f * 2-49 kar Oy RT wes via. — 4 Wonder — lr fire his breaſt Pope. 
ee e 
"The purling freanus cher enn the meadow f en? res. 


| 


; 


leaning 7. 1 


le yt, 
On the ſoft — * damaſk'd wie flow. 
To Reobo'ss, v. 4. [re and eg; To 


cloſe again. 

The filver ring the pul d, the door en, 
The bolt, obedient- to the ſilken cord, 

To the ſtrong ſtaple s inmoſt depth reſtor'd, | 
Secur d the valves. Pope's bay: 

Toe Ro DR. v. 4. Lreeludo, Latin. 14 
To open. 

The ingretjeats, pte che inteſtinal 3 

ties, reciude oppilations, and mundify the 14 
arveys 
Rectv'ss. adj. [reclus, French; reclu/us; |: 
Lat.] Shut up; reticed, _- 

This muſt be the "inference: of a; mere con- 
templative ; a, recluſe that converſes only with. his 
own meditations... Dec Kune 

The nymphs 00 
Meliſſan, ſacred, and recluſe to Ceres, act 1 
Pour ſtreams ſelect, and purity of waters. ne 
| I all the live-long * + 
Conſume in meditation, d recluſe | 
From "0h converſes A Philips:” 
REecLv'st.'m fo A retired perſon. 
It ſeems you have not lived 40 an obſtinate 
recluſe from the 2 and tranſactions of men. 
Hammond. 
Ro οοαν low. #. . re and coagnla- 
tion.] Second coagulation, 


= 


water, does upon its recoagwlation.. diſpoſe of the 
aqueous particles among its on n and 

ſhoot into cryſtals. oyle. 
Rr co NSN E. . Lrecaęniſanes, r. ]. 
I. Acknowledgment of - perion or thing.” 
2. Badge. 

Apparent it is, that all men are either chriſtians 
or not; if by 9 profeſſion they be chriſt 
ians, then are they of the viſible church of Chriſt; 
and chriſtians by external profeſſion they are all 
whoſe mark of recognivance hath in it thoſe things 
mentioned, yet mu they are idolaters 
and wicked hergticks. 157 

She go gratify, his ; 2270 works 
With nisancc ledge of lo 
Wich F ded She her; * e 12 


3. A bond of record teſtifying; the wept | 


tain-ſum of money; and is acknow- 
ledged in ſome court of record; and}, 
thoſe that are mere recognſances. are not 
ſealed but enrolled: it is, alſo uſed for | 
the verdi& of the twelve men empan- 
nelled upon an aſſize. Corbel. 
The Epglith. hoeuld not mecty wich any Irin, 
unleſs bound ces aue neh — con- \ 
tigue loyal, OY  Damics;' 
To Recoonr'ss. v. a. Free Lat.] 
1. To acknowledge; to recover and aun 
knowledge of any perſon or thing. 
He b t ſeveral of them, even under their 
own hands, to recognize-their ſenſe of their undue 
procedure uſed by: them unto him. Pl. 
The Britiſh. cannon formidably roars, 17 885 
While ſtarting from his oozy bed, x 
Th aſſerted ocean rears his reverend bead, 


Tak hookers. — 


n 


This nal, difſolved in à convenient quantity of | | 


N 


niſor io owe. unto the recogniſee a cer | 


| 


recoinage of 2 and a ee nom twelvo- 


71 Recor. v. 3. [retuler, French. ] 
it, To ruſh back in "conſequence of 


It ſiſtance, which cannot ee by I. to 
| 


11 
[ 
| 
| 


= 


* ——— — —0 x 
Hy === i. ; 


- 


2. To review; to re-examine. 


'Reco'cnisor:” . He: 05 gives the 


RCG YT n, / R Latio.] 
1. Review ;. renovation. of knowledge. + 


RCN. v. af [re 94 in], Ts 1 e 


< 


4 p, hk w F 
8 * * 4 A | 
1 K * + l * * 4 
- 
g 2 2 * 2 
+ =. » 
4 


a «4 * 8 


However their cauſes ſpeed, in your. tribupals, | 
Chriſt will reco ige them at 4 greater. South. | 


RECOGNISEE. . / He in whole favour 
the bond is drawn, 


| 


2. To recover reaſon or reſolution,” 


reeopniſance. 


The virtues of. ſome being: thought ex pedient to 
be annually bad in remembrance, ., brought in a 
fourth kind of publick. reading, whereby the lives 
of ſuch ſain wy at the tire of their . yearly 


memorials _ recognition. in the Gard. of 
God.“ 2 a 22 x 
23 confelſed. _—_—_— 


of it, as | 


as, preſent 3, memory. 
1 g 


paſt; and nr. of it, as to come. 
. Acknowledgment; memorial. 
The Isle in MoR# Bays were "redeemed 
out of Egypt; THT recognition whereof 
they were ed: to oblferxe dite weekly, ſab- 
bath. White, 
- If ahe wee tv ackriowledgitiene bY" final 
concord, upon any writ of covenant 


' ſame juſtice; then is the rec 


ition and value 
ſigned with the hand- writing of he 


t juſtice. Bac. 


re- 


the force impreſſec. 2 
The very thought of my rer that Way 1 
Recoil upon me; in himſelf too Pa SPN 


Revenge, at firſt though ſweet, 

Bitter ere long,” back on itſelf e. _ , Milton. 
| Amazement ſeiz'd | 

All th' hoſt of heav 'n, back they l aftaid 
At firſt; * Miltor's  Paradj iſe Loft. 
Evil on itſelf ſhall back rar. | Milton: 
Wha in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 
Like guns &ercharg'd, breaks, miſſes, or rec. 


Dinham. | 
My hand's fo ſoft; his heart ſo hard, 
The blow recoils, and hurts me while, 1 ſtrike! 
Dryden. | 
Whatever violence may be offered to nature, by 
endeavouring to reaſon men into. a contrary per- 
ſuaſion, nature will fil recall, and at. laſt return, 


to itſelf. iro; 
. To fall back. | | hs 
Ve both foreweazied be; e a While 5 
I read you reſt, and to your bowers recoil, ee. 
803 Feu seng huge⸗ f 
Ile backe recail'd; ; the tenth on bended knee, 
His maſſy ſpear upſtay d. Milton; bc * 
Ta fail; to ſhrink. nk , 
A, n virtuous nature may reif 92 
In an imperial charge. Sbabeſpeare s Moen, 
YE CO1 L's 1. J. -[from the verb. TA fal. 
ing back, | 
over again. a 
12 Among the Romans, to preſerve, great e 
upon their coins, when any particular piece of 


* ” 
G 


a emperor. : Aa 
ECOF NAGE. 2. J. [re and bete. 
act of coinin anew. 

Tbe mint upon the late ſtatute, by. the | 


pences and fixpenc 


f 0 © RECOLLE'C CT; v. 2. 
| Lat. 


Bacon. 


Lanallt, 


Every * of fancy hath. three modes : K 


- rition of a 


finally, de 
taken by juſtice of afltze, and; the. yearly value of 
thoſe lands be declared. by affidavit made before the 


wn || 
money grew very ſcarce, it Were Yr | 


e 


* 


1 


| 


þ : 


, 


| 


18 


ä — 


| 


; 


> 


5 


: 


1. To revover to v 


of ſorrow or thankigiving· 


2. To 


, with muck; and likewiſe to 


0 RECOoM ME NCE. o. a. 


* 


25 
7 


1. The act of recommending. . 


u 


JOS 
p : . 1 
WE. 


It did relieve m — l * 
Mote than light abs and #collef7, tenz FS 
Of theſe molt briſk and giddy paced times. Shinfp. 
 Recollecz every day the things ſeen, heard; or 
IND MY any addition to your underſtand- 
OY, Wattst e 


- 
ay * 
# T7 


The Tyrian queen 
Admir'd his fortunes, more admir'd the man 
Then rec-Hef#ed food. ' | 


7 
mag; 


5 dS 


Jo Lo [loco what is ſcattered ; to gat er 


bow: lid God bat Jonade Ks Habt radiate in 
bis word, men my recollee?.thoſe ſcattered divine 
beams, and kindlin with them the topicks pro- 
per to warm our ons, enflame holy zcal, Boyle. 


REcoLLe don. . . [from I 


Recovery of Botien; revival in 
af 40: 1 L 

Abe, is when any 1e is Buske ave by 
the mind, and with pain IE e and: 


„ bgonght again in vie if A—_ | 
Finding the recollact ion py; ie t 


his ſleep, he remitted the particular far of th ow 
compoſition. 
ſſeep not without; — f 


a 


2 


Let us take care that we 
a recollefion- of the actions : of the day as may 
repreſent any thing that is rrmarkable, as: matter 

The laſt image of that voted brow... | _ | 
When ſenſe ſublides, and fancy {portsin ſleep, 
Though paſt the recglloctiom of the thought, 
Becomes. the half of which our dream is wrought..-- 


Eqn. . 


75 


1'To Nc u H. V. a. fre and-comfars 
1. To comfort or + 


ole again. DSi 514 1881 
* we dy hope ber wel. 
N 555 „Maney. 

; Ne dere anc Gs dues the wn rac, 
As the recomforted Kenny ty tes. eee 


by * W * | 19 x 32 
Recom fortad, and atter though! ae 32 An 1 
Submitting to what ſeem'd remedileſs. (> Deltona 
give new ſtrength. | {12 0! of 1 
In. ſtrawberries, it is uſua to help 


What 


-. 
* 118 


the ground 
it ſomeri es 
with muck put to tha roots 3 but to witer With 
muck water is not aa 


N 


[34597 * 


French; re and commence. 
anew, ' * * WOT! 


N. ee . a; Lr Ace 


French; e and commend,] oo... 


1. To praiſe to, another ; 10 3 rages. by... 


raiſe to the kindneſs = another. p 
Mecenas- rec \Virgil and Horace Rom. 
to make him 


Auguſtus, . m po- 


ular while alis and after his hah 
bie precious ta poſterity; "Iv * 5 
To make acceptable,” 
decent b $ ever meets wich friend 
— ande n a ranger recommends. e 
DN TR with Prayers. lb bas 1 T1500 
They hag heeg ate Eg tothe grace of Cod 
+ NAIVE: — 1 197% 


COMME NDABL b. adi. Tee 
French; from — 2 0 Worthy off 
recommendation or 


4 AA A S 


tente to tage, yet upon the 
| honour, * are » endable, _ © ? 
ECOMMENDA*TION. #. /, 6 


» 


* 
* 14d 


= 


rec 


* 


e 


Ar, Kw e v\ 


tion, French; from eee a x. x 


Sachs 


% BD 
„ &# © 


That which ſecures to onο a; kind me. 


other; 4. ; 2.45pm dei, 


favei t * — even the . of 
entrance; where misfortune was a powerful rec 


mendation 5 


532 — —„— — 


— 
0 


— — — — 


S 
— 


— TI — 


5 - . p 2 
— — — * " 
- * - 
— = . bs 4 
* 4 — 8 
— 2 
ASST „ — - 
— © 7 - 
— + oh * 
| — 
— . - — 
p — 1 — _ = 
: 


= 2 mer 
— E- 2 | 
A — _ 

— — — 


— 


* 4 9 


| the cbmpleme t ther 


Recon NDATORY. 1 8 recom- 


mend. Vis which commends to an- 
Other. 

Vierſes W bay have comitanded me 
do prefix before my ©, Sift. 
RgcommME'nDER,': 

One who recommends. * 

St. Chryſoftom, as great a lover and recommender 

"of the ſolitary ſtate as was, declares it to be no 

per ſchool for thoſe wan be leaders of 

"WE. flock. _ Atterbury. 


Ta; Rzcomm' . vv. a. 5 and commut. | | 


To commit/anew. 

When they had bailed the beben L*hops, who 
were in the Tower, the houſe of commons-expoſtu. 
lated with them, and cauſed them to be recommitted. 


Clarendon. | 
| To ReEcoura' ct, G. 4. [re and compete 34 


Toj Join anew. 

— Repair «- los ; 

And e my ſcatter d. body. : Dad 

Ne REcomPEe NSE. v. a. 888 Fr. 
re and compenſo, Latin. ] 


1. To repay; to requite. 
Continue faithful, and we will. recearpenſe you. 
IT Mac. Xo 
Hear from heaven, and. requ te the wicked, by 
rec ompenſing his way upon his own head. 2 Chron, 


2. To give in requital. 


Thou waſt , begot of them, and * canſt thou 

recompente, thee the things they have done tor thee ? 

Ecclus, viii 28. 

| Nep. to no man evil for evil. Rom. Xii, 17. 

3. To compenſate; to make ap by owe 
thing equivalent. 

French Wheat, which is bearded, cequiteth the 

deſt fell, Le hr, the fame with a. proficable 

'plen | Cato. 

80 Ayhan, willin them to be of good cheer, ſaid, 

| tat he would in 


approved valour. Nnolles. 
He is long ripening, but then his maturity, and 
eof, recompenſerh the ſlowneſs 


ol his maturation. 2 Hale. 
4. To redeem ; to pay for. 


If the man have no kinſman to recom 


m__ 
treſpaſs unto, * it be recompenſed_ unto | 


Numbers, V. 8. 


Rt coMPENSE. 1 . [recompenſe, French; 
from the verb.] 


knowledgment of merit. 
Thou'rt ſo far before, 


That ſwifteſt wing of roromp is lo ö 
To overtake the. 105 Sbateeare 


2. Equivalent; compenſation. 


Wife men thought the vaſt advantage from their 
learning and integrity an ample recompenſe for any 


inconvenience from their 1 Clarendon. 
Your mother's wrongs a rectompenſe ſhall meet, 
T lay my ſceptre at her dachtest f ect. Dryden, 


Recomer LEMENT. 2. , [re and compile- 

ö ment.] Neu eompilement. u bott“ 

Although I had a purpoſe to 5 2 particular 
abel er recompilonen of he laws, 4 laid E. 


— Bacon. 


e Reconro' sr. v. a. [recompoſer, Fr. [ 


re and compoſe. ] 

1. To ſetile or quiet anew. _- 
Elijah was ſo tranſported, that he cooks not re- 
ceive anſwer from God, on by muſick he was re- 
compoſed. 3 1 

2; To form or adjuſt anew. © 
We produced à lovely purple, Which we can 
- deftroy or recompoſe at pleafure, hy ſevering of re- 
approaching the * of the two iriſes. . 


LY 


— 


| 


; 


_— 


— 


— 


u 


; 


1. ' Reward; fonerhing given as an ac-| 


"von domme. © 


| REconcrLEABLE. adj. [Freon Fr. 
1 Capable of renewed kindnels,” 


| ort time find occafion for them } 
to rerompenſe that diſgrace, and again to ſhew their | 


* 


* 


. 


are reconcileable, by ſuppoſing that ſome ſpoke. of 
the men of war. only, and others added the tranſ- 


| 


| 


 Rrcomron't 1ibnt 
ion, Compolitibn 
To e FEE: * in. Feral, Fr. 
8 N 
"reconcilio, La a | 
r. To make to 15 Again. N 
0 This noble pan. 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul... 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd y thoughts 
To thy good truth and honpur, $4544, 8 
; +.» Submit to Cefar, 
"And reconcile thy 28 * -Addifon, | 
- Contending minds to reconcile. 
He that has accuſtomed himſelf 
. r. offers itſelf, has reaſon to fear he ſhall 


never -reconcile himſelf to the fatigue of turning |. 


_ things in bis mind; ener 
tired ſecrets. Lotte. 
2. To make to be liked again. 
Many wiſe men, who knew 
in removing prejudice, and reconciling himſelf to 
_ wavering affections, believed the loſs of the duke 
was unſeaſonable, 5 


Queſtions of vight and wrong, 

- Which TH our conſciences have rene, 
*My learning cannot anſwer. + Jeuthern., 
Some figures monſtrous and miſhap'd appear, 

Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near; 
Which but proportion'd to their light or place, 
Due diſtance recornciles to form and An þ 44 ogy | 


4. To reftore to favour. ' ' © 
So thou ſhalt de for every one that erreth id is 
g Exetiel. 


ſimple, fo ſhall ye recorcile the houſe, 
Let him live before thee recontii dj. © Milton.” 


from reconcile, | 


2. Conſiſtent ; potlble to be made con- 


ſiſtent, - 
What we did 3 the nen 
conſcience and conſequently never makes that 
act reconcileable with a regenerate eſtate, which 
otherwiſe would not be ſo. Hammond. 
The different accounts of the numbers of ſhips 


ports. | Arbuth not. 
The bones, to be the moſt convenient, ought 
to have been as light, as was reconciſeable with ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength. Cbeyne. 
| Worldly affairs and recreations may hinder» our 
_ attendance upon the worſhip of God, and are not 
reconcil able with ſolemmaſſemblies. Nelſon. 
| RecoxncriiEABLENESS.. . 75 (f rom re- 


concileable.] 
1. Confiſtence; poſſibility to be reeon- 


ciled. 
The cyli inder is a lifeleſs trunk, which hath 


nothiag of choice or will in it z and therefore En- 


not be a fit reſemblance to ſhew the reconcileableneſs 
of fate with choice. Hammond. 
Diſcerning how the ſeveral parts of ſcripture are 
fitted to ſeveral times, perſons: and occurrences, we 
ſhall diſcover not only 4 reconcilaahleneſti, but a 
- friendſhip and perfect harmony betwixt texts, that 
here ſeem moſt at variance. 
2. Diſpoſition to renew love. 
ReconciLEMENT. 2. J. [from reconcile.)] 
1. Reconciliation renewal of kindneſs ; 


favour reſtored. 
Injury went Lerche all degree of reconcilement. 


Sidney. 

Creature fo fur his r cilment ſeekin 
Whom ſhe had diſpleas'd. Milton's Parade Left. 
On one fide great reſerve, and very. great reſent- | 
ment on the other, have enflamed animobities, ſo 
as to make all reconcilement impracti cable. Swift. 


Ble. | 


f. 
to take up with 


3. To make any thing eonklievt:: :., | 

The great men àmong the ancients underſtood | 

how to recoficile milan labour with affairs of fate. | 
Locke. 

| 3- Atonement; adden ob 


Ki K 1. ; 


2. One who har? wg (ho, coofiflence be 


N 
2 
1 . 


e treaſurer's talent 


2. "Fiiendſhi p renewed, 


F RTE IPRS 7 


He noe 34 —5 his bf u =Y 
tant parties unto each Ea the 


„ uſual rere e f 


tween-propofitions. -:- 1 


Part of the world ks how. to bet 


St. Janes und St. Paul, . has hn . 
concilers. Norris. 


R co CILLA”? TION. . "A [reconciliatio, 
from re and concilio, atin z ,reconcilia- 
tion, French, 1 p40 hath 


FONT 


1, Renewal of friendſhip, 5 
2. Agreement of things ſeemingly oppo- 
fite ; ſolution of ſeeming contrarieties. 
Theſe diſtinctions of the fear of God give os 
a clear and eafy reconciliation of "thoſe ſeeming in- 
confiſtencies of ſcripture, with Ts to this af 
feQion.' | r 


He might be a merciful and fateful —_ prieſt 

to make reconciliation for fin. ' Hebrews, il. 17. 

To ReconDE'nst. V. 4. [re arid .] 
To condenſe anew. 

In the heads of ſtills and necks of i ſuch 

yapours quickly are by a ver little cold recendenſed 

into water. Boyle. 


RRCONDITE. adj. | [reconditus,. Latin. ] 
Secret; profound; abſtruſe. 

A diſagreement between thought and expreſſion 
ſeldom happens, but among men of more recondice . 
ſtudies and deep learning. © s 2! ' Belton. 

To ReconDu'ct. v. 4. [recondeit, Fr. 
\ reconduftus Latin; 3 re and cen ducł. ] 
To nd again. 1 {nyo | 

Wander ſt An within this lucid orb, 

And ſtray d from thoſe fair fields of Tight ks 
Amidft this new creation want'ſt a guide, 


205 recenduct thy Reps ? Dryden State of Inqacence. 


To RECON OLI Df If And (a ] 
To join anew... -. 
Some liquors, although colourleſs. themſelves, 
| when elevated-into exhalations, erhibit a conſpi- 
cuous colour, Which they: loſe again when recon- 
Joined into a liquor. Boyle. 


To Reco'NQueR, v. a. [reconguerir, Fr. 


re and conguer.] To conquer again. 
Chatterton undertook to ts ao Ogier. 
.. 
To RcoxuzNE. v4.3. ler and convene.) 
To aſſemble ane. 
A worfe' aceident fell out about che, Um vf the 
© two honſes Wen 2 made a wonderful 
Impreſſion. © | 4.407 2:44; 49 120 193 Clarandos. 
To Reco' wIKCKATE. * e and con- 
ecrate.] To conſeerate anew.” «© + 77 
3 5 A 9265 


in fuch A caſe, be recon crated. A 1 4 on. 
To 4Rrconv ey. ©. "= * 40% 00 ] 
To fOnvey again. 8 1 
As rivers loſt in ſeas, ſome 0 
nce reco 4 there to be loſt a 230 "Þenbam. 
7 RECO” R „ 4. . Latin; 4. 
| recorder, Fr. 65 04 bon HANS 
*. To regitter any ching 8 
mory may not {4 ai tdi ants; 
74 Ee 3 ſoul 'rerorded 


The hiſtory Gf all r ts. Sbak 
g FI, > mr #1 eng Na, . 

- Help in court, of all he dies 
- Unto- his ſon Loretizo. »* 2 Se. 
Thoſe things that are recardad u ie and is 


— imgiety, 6 . 


ſhould be conſumed by fire, jt mal, 


10 


en bene e ant 3 
rr 
* | Dev my 


thi were daily converſant ins 
2. To . to cauſe to be dee. 
bered folemaly... 


So ev'n and morn 


3. To recite to repeat; perhaps to tune. 


* of uſe. 
| Then long' d to ſee the day; ena 
_ 0 1925 = e 
air . 


Rx“ con p. =. 1 [record, French; from 


the verb. The accent of the noun 18 | 


indifferently on either ſyllable; of the 


verb always on the last.] . | 


- authentick 4 7 — i \ 
Is it upon record F or reported” 4s 
Succelfively, from age do e? \-\Shaheſpeare. 
It cannot be | e 
The Volſcians dare break. with us. * Þ 
e have rerend that very well it can; 
And three examples of the like have been. Shateſp. 


The king made a record of | theſe things, and | 


Mardocheus wrote thereof, Efther, Ai. 4+ 


The records of his covenant. 
Of ſuch a goddeſs no time leaves record, WP 
Who burn'd the temple . 
If he affirme fuch a monarchy -continued3is the 
flood, ene 
Though the atteſted copy of a record be good 
prost, yet the copy of a copy never ſo well atteſted 
re e 
hy elder look, great Janus! caſt 


N 
An ark, and in the ark his teſtimony, * 
| Mil, , 


e long records of ages paſt 3 i 7% —þ 
— the years in faireſt n dell. Prior. 
REecorRDA'TION, * [recordatio, Lat. 5 
Remembrance. Not in uſe. * 


I never ſhall have length of life eno Uu, 
Io rain upon remembrance with 1 mine eyes, 
That it may grow and ſpout as bt ich as heav'n | 
For recordation to my noble huſban n 
| ake a recordation to my foul *. 


Of every ſyllable that here was ſpoke. Shakeſpi 


A man of the primitive temper, when the en 


j 


by lowlineſs did flouriſh in high examples, which I 
have inſerted as a due recurdation of his wirtues, 


x having! been much neee favours. 


#4 her 
Reco" KER. . /. [from record.] | 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is to e * 
o 
I but your recorder am in this, 
Or mouch and ſpeaker of the univerſe; = 
A miniſterial notary; for tis 
Not I, dut yer Weezer Go 
4-4 1-34 1 nne. 
2. The keeper of the rolle i in a city. " | 
Lask, what meant this wilful Glence ? + 
His anſwer was, the people were not Wu 1• 7 | 
To be ſpoke to except by the recorder.” ; Sho 
The office of recorder to this city: being vacant, 
thee. or. fix perſons are ſoliciting to es 
5. king of Aptez, a wind igſtrument. 


—_— a rw Mags other ſhep 5 
rectrders, 5 poſſeſt the — of prin Won 
tel? meuhkiele to the others voice. En 


In a revorder,the three — 


tons, which is a note. ow tha he oe of th , 
ö Ay L Bacon. 


0 28 * \ 4 k 
„The -figures, of. recarders,. *d bas and, pjpes 
are ſtraight; but IG 128 IT 
2 greater n f 
2 NO en. 5. Fe and Wl couch 
n wel 4; Nia %N 


** 88 


. * "A 


WY Sabel 296 K. 


1 


eat 


2 To re Ars 
Should we thy" 
aw concerned * 


Stay a while and we'll debate, 


4+ To releaſe. 


. 


2 


heſp. /Raco' ane 
7. 


poop them, and Une 


177 


To RECOVER, v. 4. Leterurer, Fr. 


ede the third day-; Ales, . 


3. To regain ; to get again. 


bh 
5. To attain; to reach 3 to come de to, 


2. Lower or act of. 


"kc 


th night ge . the day; 5 37 
ahelps lie roaring for their prey, 

And ee thy poweeful hand demand their fed; * 
Ws when at torn they all reconrb Ag, 

Then toiling man till eve pu des his paim. fen. 


treuer. Lat. 1 | 


dos fickacd or Arat. 


- would recover him of his leptoſy- 
The clouds diſpell'd, che ſy. teſum'd her light, 
And nature ſtood Arne of her fright. Diyaen. | 


2 Kings, V. 3. 


rect time they have Toft it 
en rp ey range # I. 
| . Rogers. 

1 men have many failings and lapſes | 
to lament and recover. 1. 


— 


very of us, each for his ſelf, W how 


to recover him, while he rather daily ſent us com- 
* in any | 


ow 


Rxcov RED, for recovered, or recured. ; 


panions of our deceit} than ever __—_ 
ſound and flthfiilrmanners 


By what Ga means ener may be recover d, 
mou. 
The hi of eee * 
goſpel to „ and recovering of ſig to 
the blind. : N f Luke, ive. 18. 
Sr that caſteth 
his eye upon che kingdom of Naples, to Terover it 
to the church. Bacon. 
Theſe Italians,” in deſpight of what could be 
done, ' recovered Tiliaventum. Knolles. 
Ibo cer while the happy garden bing; 

By one man's diſobedience loſt, now fog 

Recover'd Paradife to all mankind, 1 fs 
By one man's firm obedience. - Milton, 
Any other perſon may join with him that is 
injured, and afliſt him in -recoveri 
offender ſo much as may make latiefs 
n e 


That they 
ſnare of the dev), who are taken captive by him. 


2 Timothy, ii. 26. 


Not in uſe. : 
' The foreſt is not three leagues off; To 
If we recover that, we're ſure enough. Shakeſpeare. 
ToReco'ver. wv. . To grow well from 
a diſeaſe, or any evil. 
Adam,; by this from the cold ſudden aimp 
| Recovering, his ſcatter d ſpirits return d. Milton.” 


RECOVERABLE. ad. eee, vt "es 


from recover. 
1. Poſhble to be eie ee From fickneſs. 
2. Poſſible to be regained.  * 
A prodigal's courſe * 
V fike the fun-e, but not Bike his, bes 1 
fear. Shakeſpeare. 
They promiſed the good dente eaſe in the matter 


men and their followets were not. recoverable. | 

| Clarendon. 
row recover, [ 

10 Reſtoration 5 ſick ness. 


temporal affairs; ſuch as are deliverance from W- 
mies, and N from ficknefs. 7. rs 
The ſweat fomerimes acid, is a fign! of rethvery 
after acute diſtempers. 


Would my Lord were with the-prophet ; for he | 


„ 


„ + 
+ 


Arbutbnot on Aliments, 


this precept only to hol who 2 


Recov'rss. 


2. Return; new attack. 


3+ 


_—_— 


from the 
Bow Locke: | 


4. 
may recover eee out of the | houſe and town full of ſeryants and 


dt firſt conferred, upon 


With fine arid Fecowerys "| 
7 RECOU NF. v. 4. Irecenter, French. ] 


1. Frequent paſſage. 


* 7 


3- The a 


"The ſpirit of -wantonneſs/.is fure ſcared out of 
kim; if the devil. have him not in fee Gmple, 
\ * Shakeſpeare, 


1 relate in detail; to tell diſtincily. 
Zid him recount the fore · recited practi bake 
How I have thought of theſe times, 

1 ſhall recaunt hereafter. Shakeſpeare's Julius cor. 
Plato in Timo produces an Egyptian prieſt, 

who recounted to Solon out *. the holy boo books of 

Egypt the. Rory of the flood univerſal, 814 

Bapbened long | before the Grecian inundation. 

v4 Raleigh. 
much, 


"although retcunted with à fair intention: we ſpealc 


1 but ſeldom return to ſilence. Taylor. 
theſe glorious ſeeds what harveſt flows, 
our bleffings, and conipare our woes. Dry. 


RrcovxruENT. v. / from recount] 
Relation; recital. 


| When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us two, | 
Tears our recountments had md finely bath'd ; 
As how 1 came into that deſart place. Shakeſpeare. 


e 
1. bac, Lanka f re 


cours, French. 72 
Obſolete. © 

Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 8 

Their eyes 0 'ergalled with recourſe of 2ears. 4 Shak 


4 


Preventive phyſick, by þutglag tiozioes humours. 
and the cauſes of diſeaſes, r fickneſs in 


- . the healthy, or the recourſe thereof in the*vale - 


tudinary. _ Braun Vulgar Errcurs. 

[Recowrs, Erench.] . licativn as for 
help or protection. 1 "Fhis is is the com- 
mon uſe. * 


us died "this in A of great 

43 unto him e ce Jong of gt 

ſuitors. Wotton. 

bas: countil of Wha 2 15751 the making 

recourſe, not tot e prayers nts, but to 
their aid and aſſiſtance. , ah 15 11 ing flect- | 

Can any man think, 8 ivilege was 
b. ech 0 Rome, and ; 
that chriſtians in all ages had conſtant recourſe & 15 it 


for determining their differences ; yet, that. | 
_ that very « church ſhould now be be # a laß where te 
find it?? Niesen 


All other Eben have fail's to wound her Heart, 


Our laſt recourſe i is. therefore to our art. | OP 
| 4 Acceſs. e MA 
The doors be b w o Pr: 


; 
| 


of protections, by which the debts from ment | | 


Vaut hopes are regular and eee though in : 


regaining.: 0.45. 
at ſhould move me iS 92 ren 


under! 
ol this, being got. ignorant of the . 


ee count ies were the k Normandy z . 
Aut ee den wotys W iy Wy : 


yi og lived the ha Bae 
— fat of. cal for . 
| Lang. 3 0 . ts. 8055 


"of dhe Ho 


"A £3.74. 


TY" 
TIFF; 
l A 9 


Rx CREANT. ag. 


That no mam bath recourſe} to-hes by night. Sat. 


0 as RSEFUL-; fa" Let e, 1 


Moving alternate] 
In that retour ſeful-deeps I * q; 
[recriant, Pronch; 1.4 


1. Cowardly; meabſpirited ſobdued; 


Ne out for 31 7 'recanting out of 


aw © 4 © 


4 eee 


8 2 * * 4 * 
» 78 Doſt q , BY 


[529047] e922 I bernd Raine 
A a f- $ ſlaim on thoſt recfeunt limbs. SB. 


1 i eee duke of Nor- 


» 43 23% 4 


folk, 
to be found falſe and recreant, 
hon, whom tate and happy 
"grace 
out the bars to force his oppoſite, © 
r kill, or make him _recreant on the . 


keſpeares” 
ge hace ſhaib 


x — 


in 


Who for ſo. many benefits neceie d IH 
d recreant to God, ingtate and 


22) x — 


War 


— 


en . 


prize of valour and of love ſhall gain. Deyders 
ef that they are PEI? cougy. FS 2-Apoitare ; falls, ©: wu; N | 
Hol, | 
T7 falſe, -. 
EL eee ee are d. be 
> .&\ 4d An 9 t 7. 
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+ © Painters, when they work . on white grounds, 


2. Ta delight; to gratify. 


| 3 
RECREBATTION. 2. J. [from 3 


— 
3 


L) 


| Ve * \ a N * % 
7 2 * Of » 4 l _ 0 
. 5, 
8 
"+ o ry 
4 1 N 
"> 4% 


1 reereer, French.) © 
refreſh” aſter toil ; 6 ule. * di 
ert jn wearineſs. 
He hath left vou all his A 
| And to your heirs for ever; conimon 72 
To Walk abroad and recreate yourſelves, © 
Neceſſity and the example of #47 
* recreated himſelf with 1 
ridge, teach us, that it is lawfu 
but not ſuffer it to be 


q 


; 3 
ſures, . 


th a tame par- 
Taylor. 


Place before them colours mixt with blue and green, 


to recreate their eyes, white wary ing and paining |; 
the fight more than any. So 5 


Theſe ripe fruits recreate the noſtrils with their 
_ aromatick ſcent. - Meret Divine Dialrgues. 
He walked abroad, which he did not ſo much 
to recreate bimſelf, as to obey the preſcripts of his 
phyſician. Fell. 


3. To relieve; to revive. 


Take a walk to refreſh yourſelf with the open +! 


air, which inſpired freſh doth exceedingly recredte 
the lungs, — and vital ſpirits. | 


x. Relief after toil or pain ; amuſement 
in ſorrow or diſtreſs. _ | 
The chief recreation ſhe could find in her anguiſh, 

was ſometime to vifit that place, where firſt ſhe 
"was fo happy as bp fos the cauſe of her unhap. | 


Sidney. 
Tu viſit 
| The chapel where they lie and tears, ſhed there; 


Shall be my recreation. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
The great men among the antients, underſtood 


how to reconcile manual labeur with affairs of 


ate; and thought it no leſſening to their dignity 
to make the one the recreation to the other. Locke. 
2. Refreſhment; amuſement ;. diverſion. 
You may have the recreation of ſurpriſing thoſe 
with admiration, who ſhall hear the deaf 
pronounce whatſoever they ſhall deſire, out 
Four ſeeming to guide kim. Holder's El. of Speech. 
Nor is that man leſs deceived, that thinks to 
maintain a conſtant tenure of pleaſure, by a con- 
tinual purſuit of ſports and recreations : for all theſe 
things, as they refteſi a man when weary, ſo they 
weary him when refreſhed. South. 
Re” CREATIVE. adj. [from recreate.] Re- 
fieſhing; giving relief after labour or 
pain; amufing; diverting. 
Let the muſick be recreative, and with ſome 
range changes. Bacon. 
Let not your recreations be laviſh ſpenders of | 
your time; but chuſe ſuch as are healthful, recrea- 


tive and apt to refreſh you: but at no hand dwell/| 


upon them. Taylor. 
The accefs theſe trifles gain to the cloſets of 
Ladies, ſeem to promiſe ſuch eaſy and recreative 
experiments, which require but little time or 


þ 


charge. Boyle. 
Re'cReATIVENESS. . /; [from recrea- 
tive.] The quality of being recreative. 


RE CREMENT. =. /. [recrementum, fied | 
Droſs z ſpume; ſuperfluous or uſele 
parts. 

The vital fire in the heart requires an ambient 
body of a yielding nature, to receive the ſuper- 
 fluous ſerofities and other recrements of the blood. 


* Beyle. 
RecRkEMBENTAL, 1 from recre- 
RECREMENTI TIOUS. ment. ] Droſſy. 


To RECRTMINATE. v. . [recriminer, 


Fr. re and criminor, Latin] To re- 


turn one accuſation with another. / 
It is not my buſineſs to recriminate, hoping 
ſufficiently to clear myſelf in this matter. Stil ling. fl. 
How thall ſuch hypocrites reform the ſtate, 


n 


On whom the brothels: can recr,minate? Dryden. 
5 | | 


5 


: | nate the 


"Shakeſp. | 


John, o| 


lt to relax our bow, 


* nate. ] He 
'anot 


| the world is always decrealing, there is a noceſſity 
of conſerving and recruiting it by active prim. 


2. To ſupply an army with new men. 0 


To RRCRVUI“ T. V. . 
diers. 


own country to recruit in; and we. know the difh- || 


l To. % 


_— — 


; 


: 
: 


f having anghes of ninety degrees. | 


| "Ig Joleph lie. under 


1. To, repair any eg 


* * 2 
4.4 * 
' 
© 28 


n k : * 
* 
* 
* 
* 


| f Hp RO. N N . 
To RECREATE. Py a. Lure, Latin ff 25 RECKi Wil are; 9 U. eh l 


nuſaal. 
unde Bec Sofamy ? be 
fo thuch as to clear hi or to recrimi- 
m wed id South. 
'RecaruifXvrow. . NOIR = biery 
Fr. from . Neturn of dne 
accufation with another; © — 
Publick defamation will feetn Urobliging enough 

to provoke a return, which again begets a rejoin- 

der, and ſo the quarrel is carried on With mutual 
prcritaindtiins.* of the Tongue. N 
RECNIUI 5 (IB #../. {from recrimi- 


Renee | 


Rectupe'scent, ad. [recruceſeens, Lat.] 
Growing painful or violent again. 
To Rtcrui T.,v. a. [reeruter, French.) 


Fa waſted by new 
plies. 


Ne was longer in his fleſh than was 
uſual; but by a milk diet he recovered it, . 
* Increaſe thy care to ſave the ſinking kind.z . | 
With greens and flow'rs recruit their hives, 


1 


empty 
And ſeek freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives. Dryden. | 


Wh ; 
| colour; 
As flowers b forinkl revive-with freſh odour, 
F 8 Ceran ville. 
This ſun is ſet, but ſee-in bright array 
What hoſts of heavenly lights recruit the day 1 
Love in a ſhining galaxy appears q 
Triumphant ſtill. Grenville. 
„Seeing the variety of motion, which. we find in |, 


ciptes ; ſuch as are the cauſe of gravity, by which | 

planets and comets keep their motions in their 

orbs, and bodies __ great moyon in falling» 
4 Newton. ; 


He truſted the carl of Holland with the com- 
mand of that army, with which--he was to be - 
cruited and aſſiſted. Clarendon. 


To raiſe new ſol- 
The French have only Switzerland beſides their | 


culties they meet with in getting thence a 2 
regiment. Addison. 


. [from the verb. 


ply of any thing waſted; 771 has 
e 


it leſs properly for a ſubſtirute to | 2+ 


- ſomething wanting. 
Whatever nature has in worth a — 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride. Pope. 
The endeavour to raiſe new meu for the recruit 


of the army found oppoſition. Clarendon. 
2. New ſoldiers. 
The pow'rs of Troy r | 
With freſh recruies their youthful ef dalla: | 
Not theirs a raw and unexperienc'd train, 
But a frm body of embattel'd men. Dryden. | 
RECTANGLE. #. J. [ retangle; Fteneh; | 


rectangulus, Latin. A figure which 
has one angle or more of ninety de- 


hs all Athens ſhould decree, that in reftangle 
triangles the ſquare, which is made of the fide that 
ſabtendeth the right angle, is equal ro the ſquares | 
which are made of the fides containing, the right || 

_ angle, geometricians would not receive ſatisfaction 
without demouitration. Broton's Hulgur Er ours. 
The mathematician conſiders the truth and pro- 
perties belonging to a relangty only as it is in idea | 
in his own mind. Locle. f 


RECTANGULAR, ad). [refangelaire, Fr. | 
rectus and .angulus,! Lat.] Right angie ; | 


1. The aR of ſetti 


E RECTIEY. ©, 4. Linn, French; 


Ne, N EAR. 


E 


ele Auers in. — 
ſorm, M un malt be dad one 
any * 22 the two. ends, 


| eras Gets 3 
7, eren. 
Riera r 


Jar, J. With n i 1 
A the equdtor; 0 nt6die witl Rand hg 
larly ; but approaching nor-] ad 

* it win regard the this Rome obliquely. 


RE CTUPTABLE adj. = wv] r. 


pable to be ſet right. 
The natural heat of the parts being Jnfuffetent 


for a perſect und-thorough digeſtion, the errors of 
one concoction are not hene 
111 en er ne 

eee Tron, 35 [#287 gration Fr. 
fram rr. Fans gan 5 r 
ng right what i is wrong. 

It behoved che os to renew chat -revelation 
from time to time, and to reftify abuſes with) fuch 
authority for the renewal and e as was 
ſafficient evidence of the truth of was re- 
vealed. 7 17 * Forbes. 


2. In chymiliry,. reddifiention . is drawing 


any thing over by diſtillation, to 
make it yet higher or finer. ns. 
At the firſt rect if cation of forte 7 Halt in 
a retort; 4 fingle pound afforded no 


Boyle. 


remus and facio, Latin,] 


| 1. To make right 3 to reform; to fade. 


That wherein unſounder times hiave done amils, 
the rr ages enſuing muſt — 5 as they may. 


in wall be doodeſs. eil 61 
That longer you defer-the cart, as well 
For your own quiet, as to reti 
What is unſettled in the king. 
Where 4 long courſe of 


heart, and refified the will, knowledge will break 
in upon ſuch a, ſoul, like the ſun. ſhining; in his 
full might. South, 

The ſubſtance of bis theory I mainly depend on, 
being willing to fuppoſe that 2 particularities 
may be ref;fied upon farther thoughts. Burnet. 

IF thoſe fed 0 parts, who have been « 
in vitiating the age, had endeavoured te reffify and 
amend it, they needed not have ſacrificed their good 
ſenſe to their fame. 

The falſe judgidents he -made of things 


| them. erbury. 
o exalt and improve. by repeated 
glass. 


The ſkin hath. been kept white dt. 


for above fifteen years, by bein 
rec ified ſy 


g 
irit of wine in a cylindrical laſt, G wag 


$49: [refus and linea, 
RrCTILINEOUS. J Latin. ] Confilting 
of right lines. 


There are only three recrilintum and ordinats 
figures, which can ſerve to this: purpoſe; and in- 
ordinate or unlike ones muſt have been not only 
leſs elegant, but unequal, » t $4 Raye 

This image was. oblong and not oval, bor ter- 
minated with two refilinear and parallel fides and 
two ſemicircular ends. Newton. 

The rays of light, whether they be vety ſmall 

bodies projected, or only motion and force pro- 
pagated, are moved in right lines; and whenever 
a ray” of light is by any obſtacle turned out of 
its recrilincar way, it will never return idto the 
ſame rettilinear. Mae: Wale. perhaps by very great 
acciden et. Neo Optich* 


'Re"cTITUDE. . > 4 \[redtitade, anch, 


from rectus, Latin) 
1. Sainz. bored 


+ 3 
An Rightneſs g LA I, 3 clay om 
moral curvity or 


ut 
8 


— 


eis than fx 
fro 


2 


nya 
3 7 J and the methods pointed out by which he 


o 
- 
1 
> 
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Rem fr the diforders of W odd . 
. wiſdom, equity nd Wes A all 
proceedings „ Atrerbury 
RECTOR, nf. 
1. Ruler ; lord; governour.. . 1 
Sad is the fupreme reden of the 
f wan a rector 


| Choſen by the corporation or univerſity, the elec- 
_ Yom 3 to be Confitiied 
__ univerſity. - i iffe's Parergon. || 
2. Parſon of an unimpropriated pariſh, 
RecTorgnty..\n/. [reforat, F1 rench ; | 
from rector. ] ; 14 
The rank or office of rector. 
- © Had your bodies 
2 No heart among you ? or had you tongues wer) 
Againſt the re#orſbip of judgment? 


. * 
o 


1 


Ft by 4 : 


* x 


br 
REe"cTORY. #. 85 rectorerie, French; from 
| \Recy” RRENCE. 


. © parſo 486 1 ſpiritual living; | 
reer Or n , 
compoſed 7 land, tithe and other oblations of the 
„ ſeparate or dedicate_to God in any congre- 

gation. for the ſervice of his church there, and for 
the maintenance of the governor or minifier there- 


alf, to-whoſs charge the ſame is committed. 


act of lying or leaning. 


Whereas our tranſlation renders it "6ettog,. it |. 


_ cannot have that illation, for the French and Ita- 


lian tramſlations expreſs neither poſition of ſeſſion 


or recubat ion. | Browne 


Recy” LB, for Recort. {yeculer, French. ] 


ae 

„ unENex. 75 [Fom recumibint.] 
The poſture. of lying or leaning... 

In that memorable 2 b 


feſtival r 


2. Reſt; C 
bee 


| this lazy, recumboney.and ſatjsfaction on the obvious | 


E b 6 to it 1. danger to reſt ſatisſied 


RECU'MBENT. adj. [recumbenes- Lax. | 
| Eying'; ; leaning. 
The Roman hos. eee 


N ſture in eating was introduced after the 
2 Arbutbnot. 


firſt Punick war. > 

RecuPERA TION. 2. / [recuperatio, Lat.] 

be recovery of a thing loſt. 

Rc rERATTVR, or Recv' PERATORY.. 
adj. ¶ from retuptration. J. Belongiog to 
recovery. 

To Recu'r. v: x. [recurro, Latin.] | 


in the mind. 


The idea, I have once had, will be unchange- 


— the ſame, as long as it recurs the ſame in my 


Loc te. | 


auth 1 this life the thoughts of. God. and a future 
ſtate often offer themſelves to us; they often ſpring 
up in our Lads, and when expelled, recyr again. 


A line of the golden verſes of the Pythago- 


reans recurring on the memory, hath often guarded 


Vouth from à temptation to vice. Matt. 
Wben any word has been uſed to ſignify an 


idea, that old idea will recur in the mind when the 


word is heard: ' Watts. 


2. [Recourir, French. ] To. have. recourſe | 


to; to take refuge in. 
If to avoid ſucceſſion in-eternal.exiſtence; NN 


. Fecur to the punctum ſtans of the ſchogls,. they | 


will thereby very little 8 . to a more poſitive 
L * duration * x3 794 
511 . | 


AW | 
_ elephants danced unto the ſound of muſick, and | 
after laid them Toney EN own, | | 

7 rowWns | 


| 


Lore. 


9 Fr. * ij | 
by the Toperior of ſuch |. 


| 
Rc AE. 1. J. Recovery; remedy. 


Recuns' tox. 1. J. Lrecube, Lat] The | 


%. 


76 


9 


| 


1. To come back to the thought; to revive 


; 


- © an — — 


x* 2. 
N % 1 
1 


Eb 


Ad with another doth it ſtraight recure- 

The wanton boy was thortly well n 

ot that N 5 955 
y death's wou 

Which he who comes chy Saviout Ga ee 

Not by deſtroying Satan, but his works 


ig thee nd in thy ſee» - ate Parediſe Len. 


1 


Whatſoever fell into the enemies hands, was loſt | 
without recure ; the. old men were lain, the young 
men led away into captivity. _ Knolles. 

* V {from current. 

RRC RR ENA. Return. * 
Although the opinion at preſent be well ſup- | 
preſſed, yet, from ſome firings af tradition and 
fruitful recurrence of ertor, it may revive in the 
next generation. © Brown's Vulgar Erfours. 
'RECU' RRENT, adi. [recurrenty Fr. re-. 


. Lat.] 1 from time to 
time. 
Next to ade durable pains, ſhort. rr, 


tent or ſwift recurrent pains en — 
unto conſumptions. 


Ri cu? ren, . [recarfur, La] "Re- 


= * 
Sp oe %” 
1 


4 


3 — 


2 0 


Tie l api ws. know, but troubte not! Bring ge ch 4 

. ourſelves to recur to the fitſt. Wake. |" Te prove whole E blot i gu ' Shak, eu ges, nt 
To Recv'ss. v. 4. 1 and dure. o N N — ay DE 5 5 | 
5 from | «, WAITE WI milk. ene 3, Kix. 12. 
N th en Not nn u red, my wich: — the 
1 him 7 to à better will * 1 

| 'Purged'from n drugs — | Nah N ee EN 3 
| f I red lead and white paper be placed in the red 

In weſterh waves his weary wagon did reture. &. 1 

Wich one look: the Iz my life diſmay, PR | light of the a 


chamber by the refraklion of a priſm, the paper 
will appear more lucid” than the red lead, and 
therefore reflects the red making more 


piouſly than ved lead deth. Newton's Optic 2 
The firth ve was at firſt of a very fair and 


lively Tcarlet, and Toon after of a brighter colour, 
| ene brilk, aud dre belt of al t 


Of ſuperſtitionꝰs ſc _ - » Thoſon's Minter. 
To REDA adus, v. a, [redarguo, Latin.} 
To reſute, Not in uſe... 


The laſt wittily redargues the pretended finding 
o& coin, grayed with the tides of Auguſtus Czfar, 
in the American mines. Hakewill on Providence. 


RevnrnRIzD rab cafſia..n. /. A plant. 
It is male and female in different plants: 
the male hath flowers conſiſting of many 
ſtamina or threads, without any petals; 
theſe are always ſteril: the . female 
_plants, which have no con ſpicuous power, 
roduce ſpherical. berries, in which are 
mcluded nuts of the ſame form. Miller. 


: 


: 


turn. RIDE Ar. 2. %. A ſmall e 
One of the Wmnzdrr wic che reeur fions of the from 1 e. eplopr, 129 it. Wa. 
ether pendulum hanging in the free air. Boyle. | ye berg ths 
Recvnys” TION. 1. . [recurvd, Lain. 1. oe any man . 4 SEAS 
Recv'rviry.' + Flexufe backwards. > Oe KA. > 
Aſcending firſt into a capſulary reception of the vita cover re. with leaves. Childrenii» thr Wood. 
breaſt bone by a ſerpentine recurvation, 1 aſcendeth The redbreaft, ſacied to the er oa 
again into the neck. Brown. | Pays to tru eo top ble mine) vide. ' Thomſon, 
Rz cv . ach. Learn, Lat.] Bent] Re” r A name of Siege 
 backwar for a ſoldier. / | 
1 have not obſerved tails in all ; te 1 The fearful pallenger; . a 
. — hadew of a cull, 
erbam. ees a redcoat om err buſh. .- Dryden. 
[Rave SANT. 1. %. [reeu/ans, Lat.] One &, Re'vvane v. 4. Lion 174 To 
Pen . refuſes N terms of communion | _ make red. 
or ociety. * In — riches r * 
They demaat of the fo * 
lord — * have a vote in La ao 2 Se * ene det nts ah org 


_ recuſants ſhould we find upon'a far differing ac- 
count from that of conſcience ! ' Decay of Fiery. 


| To Recv'ss. v. 1. Irecaſer, Fr. reefs, | 
A juridical word. 


Latin.] To refuſe. 
The humility, as well of underſtanding as man- 
ners of the fathers, will not let them be troubled, 


All that are reruſants of holy tites; ; 
1 Were all corners ranfacked, r 


The temper'@ metals Ga: Dries": Herd 
Te RR“ N . = * ＋ grow red. 
e fl ſhame they redden % and with ſpĩ 
pale. Dryden: 2 

Tur upon the le bn Ute fit, he 
And Rf Oy redden, you are ſure tis wit. Aden. 
orange and the bling pans Aion 


F 2 


when they are recuſed as judges. 
A Judge may ER notwi 


; ford. Mr. Claes, in 15 Been n. 


3 noterh, firſt was called, by the:Saxons, | 


. Herudford, the rad ford, or the red ford 
or water; high Dutch, Ke from the 


inhabitant beholds in vain 
Hy — 1 
balta” ſhall bleed, 


11 8 N redden, and the ruby 


glow: 
8 1 reddam at each word you , *. 4 3 
ares, tremendous, with a threat” | 
Like ſome nierte tyrant in ald tapeſtry. N. Pape. 


0 5 D 15. 40. Lfrom ce. E Somewhat. N 


2 Greek, 178% 3 French, 4 Ttalian, | 
rubro; "from the Latin, . 
Of the colour of blo 


into e ; as ſcarlet, verſion, crim-. 


ſon. . . e 
a r 1 
—Ay, and no mun in the N een 
But his rd colour hath Forlook Vir cel, "Spd 
Y ; 


e 


primitive colours, Which is 9 | 


\ "% 

A bidde yr, white has ks dig. 5 

N . [from reddifb. 
endency to redneſs. 


Tuo parts of copper and oe of ting, by fuſion 
brought into one maſs, 12 whiteneſs of the tin is 


more IN dd neſs of the 3 5 
Ee. 
Revpr ron; 722 kee a 
Vene WY . eee 
She is reduced to a perfe , partly by as 
voluntary reddition Gerry proven and 
partly * ** 7 Horbell. 
DDITIVE. 
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" Reper' MABLENESS, 2. /. 
__abk.] The ſtate of being redeemable. 
Revxs MER. . J. from redeem.) 1 
1. One Who ranſoms or redeems ; a ran- | 


1 5 


of grammar. 9 
1 91ER. . % A fort of ie een 


Reddh: is an earth of the metal kind, of a.tolera- | 
| bly cloſe and even texture: its furface is ſmooth 


und ſomewhat gloſſy, and it is ſoft and wie þ 
to the tonch, ſtaining the fin 2 much 
England we have r in the 
Revs. 3. , [nzÞ, Saxon.) ] Counte! 3 

L advice. | Not uſed. & Th 

Do not as ſome ungracious 

* me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven; 

Whilſt he a puft and reckleſs libertine, 


" Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, _. 
And recks not his own rede. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


25 Repe. v. 4. [pzvan, Saxon. ] To 


adviſe. 
| I rede thee . remove, | m 
. Leſt thou the price of my Uifpleaſure prove; RY 
N REDEEM. vv. a. [redimo, . 


I. To ranſom t to relieve from forfeit 
or captivity by paying a price. 
The Kinfnan faid, I pg _ it for myſelf, 
wa} I mar mine inheritance. Ruth, i iv, 6. 
2. To reſcue; to recover. 
If, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I weke before the time that Nodes 
Comes to redeem me, there's a fearful point. Shak. 
. a Thy father | 
Levied an army, weening to redeem” 
And re-inftal me in the diadem. $hoteſpeare. 
IT b' almighty from the grave 
Hatch me 1 he will the humble ſave. Sandys. 


| Redeem from this niet my and 5257 
Dry 


. To recompenſe ; to compenſate z to 


"make amends for. 
W proud; and therefore bold, becauſe 
. and yet having no good thing to 


Sidney. 


is feather ſtirs, ſhe Nes; If it be ſa, 

Iti is a chance which goes ala all forrows 

That ever I have felt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Having committed a fault, he became the more 

vious. and pliant to redeem t. Numer. 
nk it not hard, if at ſo cheap a rate 

Vou can ſecure the conſtancy of fate, 

8 dneſs ſent what does your malice ſeem, 

By leſſer s the greater to redeem. , Dryden. 


4. Fo free by paying an atonement. 


Thou ha{t one daughter, 
Who redeems nature from the general curſe, 
Which twain. have brought her to. e 


Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
ian s mortal crime? Milton. 


6. To perform the work of aniverſal re- 
demption; 
benefit of reconciliation to God. 

Chriſt redeemed us from the curſe. Gal, iii. 13. 


5. To pay the penalty of. 


pable of 3 


[from redeem- 


ſomer. 
She inflamed him ſo, 
That he would algates with Pyrocles fight, 
And his redeemer challeng'd for his foe, . 1 
Becauſe he had not well maintain'd his e 2. 


2. The Saviour of the world. 


I every day expect an embaſſage 
Feom my redeemer to redeem me hence; | 
And now in peace my foul ſhalt part to heav'n. | 
0 


to confer. the ineſtimable 


N 


Te Revert ver, wv. 4. . — 


Mader VERY, . J. 


(Arg 1 E wr 


noe adj. Treddiias, 10351 ha 
 Anſyering to an intetrogative. ws term | 


nar his mediator, kid | 
Both ranſom and redeemer — . 
When ſaw we thee any way diſtrefled, and re- 


- | Jieved thee? $name ye nyo rage 
heayen F a8 
ne 


Aae. 


— 


To deliver back. 


I have remembtances of 


SY yours, . 
That I have longed long to — Shakeſpeare. 


Inſtruments judicially exhibited, are not of the 


ct of courts; and therefore may be "redelivered | 


that exhibited them. 


. * 4 


on the demand of the | 


[from dels Ver. J 


The act of delivering b F . 
„ 


To ReDema' ND, . a. 


|- re and demand. ] Toidemand back. 


| 


1 
9 
A 7 


Repz MPTORY, 4%. [from ,  redemptus, 


RE pGuM. 2. / 


i 


 Repen MABLE. adj. [from redeem.] Ca- | | 


| 


4 


ag peare. 1 


Re'DLEAD. . 


Threeſcore the place where they were 
| kept j in cuſtody, and — . them : the duke r- 
demands his priſoners, but receiving excuſes, re- 
ſolyed to do himſelf juſtice, Addiſon. 


RE DE UMr¾Tiox. 2 — [redenpricn, Freneh 3 | 
| k 


redemptio, Latin +] 


1. Ranſome ; releaſe. 


Utter darkneſs his place - 
Ordain'd without redemption, without end. Britton. 


2. Purchaſe of God's favour by the _ 


of Chriſt. ' 7 
I charge you, as you hone to have red 


That you depart, and lay no hands on me. Shak. | 
The Saviour ſon be glorify'd, 
Who for loſt man's redemption dy d. Dryden. 


The ſalvation of our ſo 
firmly believing the myſteries of our redemption ; 


and by imitating the example of tholp . | 


patterns of piety. elſan 


Latin.]. Paid for ranſome. ... 9 


Omega ſings the exequies, 


d Hector's A0 price. Chapman bapmar's Trade. 


diſeaſe of Fand born. 


Re- er- J. Lred and bor." Heated to 
© - redneſs. 


Iron adden 4 and tos} . 


Is not fire a body heated ſo bot as to emit light 
copiouſly ? for what elſe is a redet iron than fire? | 


* what elſe is A burning coal than redbat wood ? 
Newton' $ Opticks. 
The redbot metal hiſſes in the lake. Pope. 


RED NTEGRATE. adj. [redintegratus, | 


Lat.] Reſtored; renewed ; made new: 
k Challes VIII. received the kingdom of France 


in flouriſhing eſtate, being rediategrate in thoſe 
principal members, which anciently had been por- 
tions of the crown, and were after difſevered : ſo 


as they remained only | in homage, and not in ſove- 
reignty. Bacon. | 


REepinTEGRA” TION. 1. {from Wan. 


Erale.] 


1. Renovation; reſtoration. | 
| They kept the feaſt indeed, but with the leven 


of malice, and abſurdiy commemorated the redinte- 
- gration of his natural body, by mutilating and di- 
viding his myſtical. Decay of Piety. 


2. Redintegration chymiſts call the reſtoring 


any mixed body or matter, whoſe form 
has been deſtroyed, to its former nature 
and conſtitution. rp. 

He but preſcribes as a bare thytlcal purification 
of nitre, what 1 teach as 4 philo wralen 2 
tion of it. le. 
[red and lead.) Mi. 
nium; lead cileined; 


To draw. with dry colours, make long paſtils, 
chem grinding redlead with ſtrong wort, and ſo roll 


«rw here long OR TONE * 


. ²˙ -m EL AL a EEC ET 


"Boyle. ; 


Al e, 


ouls, may be advanced, by 


m ec A] 


» l . 9 
* Y a 
« - 0 
N 4 4 


> ® * | 
MY we Je 2 . 


F: 2 a reddud kis 1 | 
Tuck 2 1 ee 2 *. . 
2 Fe, ahengs the they. deri vs its Wen T 
Tbe lowi redreſs of the . 
| Bt, 2 Spe ator. 
Rz"poLtEnce, 1 . , K Lien redolens.] 
'Re"vorency.f. Seer ſcent.” 
Wie hive all the redalence Nn. 
upon his altars. * Boyle. 
Their flowers attract f ſpiders with, e es. \ 
timer 


RE DOLRN T. . [redolexs, Lat. ] Sweet 
of ſcent. 
T ad the Ne eta 
Thy odours, O how redolent | Sandy's * 
'ToRevov'sLs. ER. [redoubler 
and double,] | 
1. To repeat in return. | 
| So ended ſhe; and all the reſt around OILY 
To her redoubled that her underlong. Spenſer. 
2. To repeat often, * N r 
They were ED 
As cannons overcharg d with double 6 


Shakeſpeare” * Macheth. 
3+ To increaſe by addition of the . | 
quantity over and over. 
. Mimas and Parnaſſus ſweat, 
And Etna rages with redoubled heat. 3 *. 
25 REDOU BLE, v. 2. To become twice 
as much. | 
If we'conGder, that RE WHBEDA) is to take 
ite N from thoſe hours which W employ 
in virtue or vice ument es upon u 
| for putting in predic this method od of pſig 5 
* our time. tor. 


Rx Bo r. A. J. [reduit, 8 French: 
rasta, Italian.] The outwork of a for- 
tiſication; N. fortreſs. ho 

E t is as an impregnable and. 
| our-fak — — ports arg as . ts I. 
* > oy — 
'REDOU'BTABLE- adj. baku. Fr.] 
Formidable ; terrible to foes. 


The enterpriſing Mr. Lintot, the redaubieble rival 
of Mr. Tonſon, overtook me. Pepe 


— 


RR DO ETED. adj; [redoubte, Pr.] Dread 
awful ; b Not in uſe. 

His kingdom s ſeat Cleopolis is redj ß, 
There to obtain ſome ſuch redeubred knight, 
That parents dear our tyrant's power Pn 


Bos far be mine, my moſt redoubted lord, 
As my-true ſervice hal deſerve your loye. Shakeſp. 


7% Rebov'nD, v. 4. [redundo, Latin. ] 


1. To be ſent back by reaction. 
© "The evil, ſoon” 
Driv'n back, redounded, as a flood, on thoſe 
From whom it ſprung. Milton's Paradi iſe Lofts 
Nor hope to be myſelf leſs miſerable, | 
By what 1 ſeck, but others to make ſuch 
As I, though thereby worſe to me redound. Milton... 


2. To conduce in the conſequence. 


As the care of our national commerce redaunds: 


| | more to the riches and proſperity of the publick than: 
N 


ay carts act of, government, the ſtate — ſhould. 
marked out in ticular reign 1 
Aiſtinckion. e . Addiſn. 
| He had drawn many obſervations together, which: 
very much redound.to the honour of this prince. 
4, - Addiſon... 
The honour dose to our religion ultimately 7. 
4 to · God the author of it.  Roger#'s Ser mont. 


— „ — 


3. To proceed in the conſequence. 
As both theſe monſters will devour: great quan- 
tities of paper, there will no ſmall uſe — — 
tem to that manuſaQure. Addiſon's = 


_  Rankle, and feſter, and gangrene Ag pg 


„ 
- 


-Rz"DsTREAK. 1. J. [red and freak.] 


— 


1. To bring back. Obſolete. 


35 DSHANK, #. . [red and ſhank:] 


97. REDRESS: *. . lender. Ws Ih 


1. Tofer fight 1 70 wg rg 1 
5 on pring roſes, . 
- Find what, to redreſs | kf hodh. tits 


2, To relieve; to remedy ; © ec. It is 
ſometimes uſed of perſons, but more 


"properly of things. 


t ö 
She ſelt with me, what I felt of my ca 


Ke oh 


7 
* . 


idney | 

*Tis thine, O king 1 th" nickel to redreſs 
Dryden. 

Lighter affronts and injuries Chriſt commands us 


not to redreſs by law, but to bear with patience. Ts 


0; Kettlervell. 
In counttzes of freedom, princes are bound to 


their ſubjects in liberty, property, and re- 
igion, to receive their petitions, and and redreſs their 


varices. Pp 
River” $9. 1. . [from the verb. 2 


1. Reformation; amendment. | 

To ſeek reformation of evil laws Is commendable, 
but for us the more neceſſary is a ſpeedy redreſs of } 
ourſelves. Hooker 

2. Relief; remedy. 


No humble ſuitors preſs to ſpeale for right; 
No, not a man comes for redreſs to thee. Shakeſp. 

Such people as break the law of nations, all na- 
tions are intereſted to ſuppreſs, conſidering that the 
particular fates, * the delinquents, can give no 
redreſs. . Bacon. 
_ Grief, finding no redreſs, ferment and rage, 
| Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 


* F 


To black moxtification. Milton. 
A few may complain without reaſon ; but there 
is occaſion for arg: when the cry is utitverſal. - | 
| Davenant. 
gives relief. 
y, the refuge and redreſs - 
Ofie m fate purſues, and wants oppreſs. Dry. 
Reone” $S1VE. adj. from redreſs.) Suc- 


couring; affording remedy. A word: 
not aut orifed 


The dae. Faun * 

Who, touch'd with human woe, redrefſive ſearch'd 
Into the horrors of the glootny jail. Thomiſott. 
7 Rx K. v. . [red and car.] A 

term of workmen. 

If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight 

. of the hammer, when it will not batter under the 
hammer; and if it be too hot, it will redſear, that 
Ig break or crack under the hammer. Moxon. 


We One who 


1. This ſeems to be a contemptuous ap- 
pellation for ſome of the people of 
Scotland. | 

He ſent over his 3 Edward with a power 
of Scots and redſhanks unto Ireland, where they got 
footing. | Spenſer. 

2. A bird. Ainſworth. 

Re"psTarT, orRe'DTAIL. 1. J. [phani-| 
- caras, Latin.] A bird; 


1. An apple. 
The redſtreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained 
the preference, being but a kind of wilding, and 
though kept long, yet is never pleaſing to the 


" palate; dase are ſeveral ſorts of redſtreak : ſome | 


. forts of them have red veins running through the 


Whole fruit, which is eſteemed to give the eyder the | 


- richeſt tincture. 


2. Cyder' preſſed from the redſtreak. 
.— _ Redfireak he quaffs beneath the Chianti vine, 


Gives Tu 49 for thy Scudmore s wine. Smitb. 


To REDU CE. v. a. Lreduco, e en 
duire, Fr. 


Abate the edge of traitors, gracious lord! - 
That woul reduce theſe wad again. hed | 


ty, ü 
aud freight . redreſi my pain, wn wa 


* To bring into any ſtate of miſery or | 


Ray 3 reduced to . there 


| Repv" 3 1. 


% 


nn » 


egg Re. . 


27 
It were but juſt 
equal to reduce me to my 


St receiv Ke Anon. 
0 reform — any — 'T 


. — 


3+ 


hat temper in the archbiſhop, who licenſed their b 


OY pernicious writings left his, ſucceſſor a wry: 
difficult work to do, to teform and reduce a churc 
into order, that bad been 60 long neglected, and o 
ill filled. Clarendon. 
4. To bfing into any ſtate of diminution. 
A diaphanous body, reduced _ to 


parts, thereby acyuires many little A 3 
narrow compaſs. : und ie. 
His ire will quite con ume us, reduce | 
To nothing this eſſential. Milton. 
The ordinary ſmalleſt is on as an 
unit in number, when the mind by Nees would 
redute them into leſs fractions. Locke.. 


5. To degrade ; to.impair in dignit 
There is nothing ſo bad, but a man may. 
of fomething abdut it, that will afford matter of 
excuſe ; nor nothing ſo excellent, but a man may 
ano upon ſomething belonging. to it, whereby to 
E it. ulotſon. 


The moſt prudent part was his moderation and 


/ 


Indul 1 * reducing them to deſperation. | 
| 7. To ſubdue. 


han aan ore 


Under thee, len eee 4 
Thrones, prin&ddoms,. pow'rs, — 6 


Milton. 
8. To bring into any ſtate more 
reach or power. 


ſeems to want nothing, 
g. To reclaim to order. 
Thers left deſert utmoſt hell, 
Reduc'd in careful watch round their 3 


44.24 Milton. 
10. To ſubje& to a rule; to bring 


into a' 
claſs: as, the inſects are reduced to 


tribes ; che variations of language are 
reduced to rules. | 
Repu'cemenT. n, / Ton reduce. ] 
The act of bringing back, ſubduing, 
_reforming, or diminiſhing ; reduction. 
The navy received bleſſing from Pope Sixtus, 


and was affigned as an apoſtolical miſfion for the 


reducement of this — to the obedience of 
Rome. Bacon. 


Repu'cer. . / [from reduce.] One 
that reduces. 


They could not learn ts Aigeſt, that the man, 


N 


* 


which they ſo long had uſed to maſk their own | 
_——— ſhould now be the reducer of them into | 


. Sidney * 
7 CIBLE, adi. [from reduce. ] Poſſible 
to be reduced. 


All law that a man is obliged by, is reducible to 


the law of nature, the poſitive law of God in bis | 


word, and the law of man enacted by the civil. 
power. ' South. 
Actions that promote welety and mutual fel. 
loweſhip, ſeem reducible to a proneneſs to do good to 
others, and a ready ſenſe of any good done by 
others. Sou. 
All the part of 9 are e into theſe 
mentio r 's Dufreſnoy.' 
: if minerals\ are \not 3 into — 
. ſpecies, though of the 2 genus, much leſs can 
hey be ſurmiſed reducible into a ſpecies of another 
| Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Our damps in England are reducible to the ſuffo- 
dating or the fulminating. Moadtoard. 
».{ [fro m reducible. J. 

uality. of being jo 00 


minute * 


Lb 


within |. 


* 2 
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dan by" Its; geber according to. Hao, 
1 47 water, to beat well of a ſaline Ph 
as lu ">" 
Revy” CTION. #. I taunus, Fr. . | 
eduftus, Lat. I | 


1. he att of reducing; ſtate of being re- N 
duced. 2 f 
e to be. bor We; 
but we have no certain evidence that they ulcd to 


account a' month 2 year ; a: if we had, yet that 
reduction will not ferve. 


| ale. 
Every thing viſibly tended to che reduBion L his 
 facred majeftyy- md all perſons in their feveral ſta- 
tions began to make way and prepare for it. Fell. 
2. In arithihetitk; redu#ion brings two or 
more numbers of different denomina- 
tions into one denomination. . . 
Rzou'crive. adj, [reduZif, French; 
ductus, Latin ] Having the power of of 6. 


docing. It is uſed yay 4 ſubſtantive by 


al. 
theks Feliifiiors y Ihun- 


Thus far 0 
dations and conflagtatio * Hal Orig. of. hind. 


Revu” CTIVELY. adv, [from reduaive.}] 
By reduction; by conſequence. _ 
it they be our ſuperiors, then tis modeſty and 
reverence "oe ſuch in general, at leaſt redufively. 
Hammond. 
Other Nes, though they are not matter of 
conſcience, fingly and apart, are yet ſo reduFiwvely z 
that is, though they are not ſo in che abſtract, they 
become ſo by affinity and connection. I. Eflrange. 
RE DUN DANCE. (2. J [redundantia, Lat. 
RE DUN DANS. 5 from ridundan.} Sa- 
 perfluity ; ſuperabundance; pence. 
The cauſe of generation ſeemech to be fulneſe 
for generation is from redundaticy: this hd 


ariſeth from nature of the creature, if it be 
- rom erg H 1 Dag 


Bacon. 


It is a: quality; that confines a man wholly 
within himſelf, leaving him void of that principle, 
which alone ſhould diſpoſe him to communicate 
and * _ redundancies of good, Os is 

[7 th, 

I ſhall 3 poet's lee of wit, juſt- 
neſs of compariſons, and elegante of U 

arth. 

Labour ferments the humours, caſts them into 
their proper channels, and throws off redundencies. 


REDUNDANT. 2%. [redundans, "Lee 


1. Superabundant; g e 3 e 
aus. 2 
His head, > 
With buthiſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidſt his circling ſpires, that on the graſs 
Floated redundant. « Milton's Paradi iſe Loft. 
. Nothwithftanding the redundant oil in fiſhes, they - 
do not encxeaſe fat ſo much as fleſh. * | Arbutbnor, 
2. Uſing more words or amen, than are 
„ue. 
ee a tete pa- 
: ragraphs to be retrenched; when he trifles, aban 
don thoſe paſſages. | . Watts 
RevDu"nDaANTLY. 80 [from redundante] 
Superfluouſly ; ſuperabundantly. 


] To REDu"PLICATE. v. 4. [re and du. | 


plicate.] To double. 


RR Dur lic rio. . . [from re * 
cate,] The act of doubling. 4 


This is evident, when the mark of excluſion is a 


as when we ſpeak of a white thing, add- 

pes the reduplication, .. as ns hien excludes 

all other conſiderations, Digi. 

Revpu'PLICATIVE. 4 df | [reduplicarf, * 
from reduplicate.] Double. 

Some logicians mention reduplicative 

tions; as men, confidered as men, are rational crea-- 


; of wine, 15 1 pungent take, and eſpe- | 


+4. 3 


dure i. e. becauſe they are men. Watts's Logick.. 
FN y 0's” RN. NK. 
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1. AA ie knotted 


of reeds. 


REE DY. adj. 


REE Kk. 1. J. 


ns 


- 4 > SEO Y *. 


Ainfew. 


ogy dle; to lift. 8 
After malt is well rubbed and whinbwn—d, you 


moſt then rer it over in a fieve. 'Horrimer's Hub. | | Br 


25 Rrs HO. v. 2. . and echo. 1 To 
echo back. | 


Around we Bank: a e train, 
And a loud groan reechees from the main. 
Rar CcHY. adj. {from reech,  corruptly 
formed from reek.]. Smoky; z r ; 
tanned, 
Let him, Pp pair of r 


Malte you to rave} all 3 matter out. Shakeſpeare. 
The kitchen malkin pins 


Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck. Staleſp. 


REED. a. F [neov, Saxon; red, Ger- 1 


man; arundo, Latin. 


a which | 0 
in wet nds. 


A reed is diſtinguiſhed from the graſſes by its 
magnitude, and by its having a firm ftem : the 1 
cies dre, the large manured cane or reed, the ſugar 
cane, the common reid, the variegated reed, the 
Bambu cane, and dark red reed. : Ailler. 
This Derceta, the mother of Semiramis, was 
ſometimes a recluſe, and falling in love with a 
goodly young man, ſhe was by him with child, 
which, for fear of extreme puniſhment, ſhe con- 
veyed away and cauſed the ſame to be hidden among 
the bigh reeds which grew on the banks of the lake. 
Ralei „ 
The knotty bulruſh next in adder e . 


And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Draden. «s 
2, A ſmall pipe, made anciently of a reed. 


| I 11 ſpeak. between the change of man and boy 


With a reed voice. Shakeſpeare. | | 
.  Arcadian pipe, the paſtoral reed _ 
; Of Hermes. Milton. 


3. An arrow, as made of a reed headed. 
When the Parthian turn'd his ſteed, | 


- And from the boſtile camp withdrew z- 


With cruel (ill the backward reed 
He ſent; and as he fled, he flew. | Prior. 


RE RDR D. ach. [from reed: | Covered with 
N 
N Where hou ſes be reeded, / 

Now pare off the moſs, and go beat in the reed. T; PMI 


'REEDEN. adj. 
Honey in the fickly hive infuſe 


ReteD-GRASs. 2. /. [from reed and graſs; 
Jarganion, Latin. J A plant, bur-reed, 
To Reg'DiFY..wv. a, [reedifier, French; 
re and edify.] To rebuild ; 
ain. 
Theruin'd walls he did reedif . * 
This monument five hundred years hath 
| Which I have ſumptuouſly re-dificd. Shakeſpeare. 
The: AE olians, who repeopled, reedificd Ilium. 


Sandys. 
The houſe of God they firſt reedify, Milton. 


REE DLESS. adj. [from 12. Being with- 


out reeds. 
Youths tomb'd before their dente were, = 
Whom foul Cocytus” reed!sfs banks encloſe. May. 


[from reed. Abounding | 
with reeds. 
The ſportive flood in two divides, ; 


And forms with ering, ſtreams the recd'y ines. 7 


Blackmore. 


Th' adjoining brook; now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now ſcarcely moving through a reedy pool. T. 2 


(nec, Saxon; reuke, Dutch. 14 
1. Smoke; ſteam ; vapour. 


2%. 5-08 as bateful to me as the reck of a lime kiln.” | 
| Shakeſpeare. | 


NN 


to build! 


| 


Through veeden pipes: Dryden's Virgil's Georgichs. | 


jp 542 


| = nere e 12. 
5 To Rug, 9. [ know not the Ef 4 ; 
* 10 * 


15 Þ ; 


—_ 


[from reed. 4 OO 


* 


| 


REEL. #. J. [neol, n 


f 


* 


A pile of corn or bays. er Y 415 
nounced iel. 

Nor barns at Home, nor fate are rear'd abroad. 
ins 3 Dryden. 1 
The covered ru, much in uſe weſtward, muſt 
needs prove of great advantage in wet harveſts. Mort. 


To Reex. v. . [necan, Saxon.] TO 


ſmoke; to ſteam ; to emit va apour, 
| - + othe battle tans he; whats REM sf 
"Rus. recking o er the lives of men, as if .' 
pere a perpetual be Shakeſpeare's Coriolanue. 
'Dying like men, h — | >o in your dunghills, 
ed eG or there the fun ſhall greet 


And div ret honours reeking up to beau 'n. Shak. | 

I found me laid | (| 
In balmy ſweat; which with his beams the fun - 
Soon dry'd, and on the reeting moiſture fed. Miter. | 

Love one deſcended from a race of tyrants, - 
Whoſe blood yet reeks on my avenging ſword, Smith. 
2 «Y. auj. [from reek.] Smoky ; tan- 
ned; black.” 

| Shut me in a charnel houſe, | 

O'ercover'd quite with dead men's ratiting 1 

With reely thanks and yellow chapleſs ſkulls., Sha. 
A turning 


wound into | 


— 


ö 


frame, upon which yarn 
| ſkeins from the ſpindle. 
To REEL. b. 4. [from the noun.) To 


gather yarn off the ſpindle. | 
It may be uſeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins. 


To REEL. v. 1. Lrallen, Dutch; ragla, | 
Swediſh.] To ſtagger; to incline in 
walking, firſt to one fide and then to the 


other. Spenſer has applied it to the feet. 
Him when his miſtreſs proud perceiv'd to fall, 
While yet his feeble feet for faintneſs 1 | q 
She gan call, help Orgoglio! Spenſer. 
What news in this our tott' ring ſtate N 1 
ates is a reeding world, | 
And] believe it will never ſtand upright, 
Till Richard wear the garland. _, 
| It is amiſs to fit Las 4 
And keep the turn of tipling with + a avere, 
'To-ree/ the ſtreets at noon. Shakeſpeare. 
They reel to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken 
man. Pſalms. 
Grope in the dark, and to no ſeat confine © 
Their wandring feet; but reel as drunk with wine. | 


Sandys. 
Reel d from the palace, and retir d to reſt. Pope. 
Should he hide his face, 
Th' extinguith'd ſtars would looſening rec“ P; 
Wide from their ſpheres. Thomſon. 
REELECTION. 2. /. [re and election. ] Ke- 
peated election. 

Several acts have been made, and rendered in 
effectual, by leaving the power of reelection open. 

Swift. 
To Rezna'cr, b. 4. [re and enad. ] To 
enact anew. 

The conſtruction of ſhips was forbidden to ſena- 
tors, by a law made by Claudius the tribune, and 
reenacted by the Julian law of conceſſions. Arbuth. 

To REEnrO'RCE, uv. a. [re and enforce.] 
To ſtrengthen with new aſſiſtance or 

The French have reenforc'd their ſcatter "i wen. 4 

| " Shakeſpeare. 

They uſed the ſtones to reenforce the pier. Hay: 
\ The preſence of a friend raiſes fancy, and reen- 
Forces reaſon. | ier. 

RRENTORNCEMENT. . 7 {re and enforce- 
ment.] 


1. Freſh aſſiſtance ; new help. Dk 


He with heavy fumes oppreſt, 


Alone de enter'd 1 


The mortal gate o' th' city, which he painted. - 
With un Ker 54 aidleſs came off, 


” 4 - 
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l 
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* 
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* 


[Rebe, e. de 3 pled p 4: And 


Shakeſpeare. 1 
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ane N 
Cage like a planet, 
W 2 d en- 
_ _ doftinating to ſet od 
5 What, reeyforcemtont W we may gain from b. 
2. Itera ted eb E015 WWE: © 


enjoy anew. or a ſecond time. 


The caltaneſs of temper Achilles 9 is 


 boly an effect of the revenge which ought to have 
preceded, 


7e RITTER. . 4. [re and enter] to 
enter again; to enter ane Wp. | 


With ann * may ee 
| A heawv n.. 


The fery ſulphurous vapours * the 9. 5 4 


from whence, they « proceed; that is, reenter. ag 
JE REED 


To RIEN THAN NE. v. 4. To . in 


a throne. 7 
He diſpoſes in my hands the ſcheme... 
To reearbrovie the king. ae 


REzNTRANCE. 2. J. [re and eren. 
The act of entering again. 

Their repentance, although not their firſt en- 

trance, is notwithſtanding the firſt ſtep of their re- 

entrance into life. - Hooker. 

The pores of the brain, through the which the 

ſpirits before took their courſe, are more 17 
opened to the * which demand reentrances 

| Glanwille's Scepſis. 

Ree RMOUSE. 5. 7 ynene mur, Saxon. } 


A bat. See REARMobszE. 


| 7o REBSTABLISH. ». a. /s and ofa- 


bliſh.] To eſtabliſh anew, ' - 

To reeſtabliſh the right of Tineal ſucceſſion 1 
paternal government, is to put a man in poſſeſſion 
* that government which his onus did enjoy. 

_ 7 

Peace, which hath for many years been baniſhed 
the Chriſtian world, all be ſpeedily reeftab/iſhed. 

Smalridęge. 
Rx ESTA“ BLISHER, . Aae reeftabliſh. ] 
One that reeltabliſhes. 


Rees ra BLISHMENT. #, . [from e 
bliſh:] The act of reeſtabliſhing ; the 
ſtate of being reeflabliſhed ; reſtauration. 

The Jews made ſuch a powerful effort for their 


reeſtabli under Barchocab, in the reign of 
Adrian, as ſhook the whole Roman empire. Addi. 


| Reeve. 2. / LSenefa, Sax.] A „ward. 


Obſolete. 


The reeve, 1 and cook, are e e 
Dryden. 


To REEXA MINE: . a, [re and examine. ] 
To examine anew. 


Spend the time in rm more duly your 
cauſe. Hooker . 


To REFE CT. v. a. [refeftus, Lat.] To 


refreſh ; to reſtore after. emen or fa- 


tigue. Not in uſe. 

A. man in the morning is lighter: i in the ſcale, 
becauſe in ſleep ſome pounds have perſpired z and 
is alſo lighter unto himſelf, becauſe he is refected. 
Brown's V ulgar Erraurs. 

refiction, French; 


Refreſhment after 


Revs'cTiONÞ . Y 
from refectio, Latin. 
hunger or fatigue. 

After a draught 
in himſelf from ſudden refeckion, though he be 
heavier in the daenen, from a unte addition. 


"Brow. 
F aſting i is the diet of angels, the food and refec- 


For ſweet refection due, Ki 
The genial 9 let BJ train renew. Popes 


The words ate a win or reeofurcenent of a © 
5 Ward. 


] corollary. 
To Reunyo'y. vie. [re and jn. 1. To 


. 


wine, a man TEN Pk lighter: 


Revs a- 80 


ö 


tion of ſouls, and the richeſt aliment of graces Suh. | N 


"oy. 


RN 7 Feu Br 0 


1 255 _ 1 | wy — -—p4 
5 1 gc » Yo 
i ref: ] Room of e kat e . and: i thought 2 
* room. 93414 4 +» £6 13353) þ get 
e cells and refectories did | * „e well Dutch currant yields a dent 
And large provifions laid of winter E 99 be. diluted. wigh a quantity of aher e | 9 re- 
7 RET II. o. 4. [Fell, Latin] 1 r e. 
refute; to repreſs. they he's 8 W 2:2.4:0& make ant 5-46 poliſh; to make 
> Filends; not to refel e, met | 1 wh 74 | 1 5 accurate. * th A OURS IH © + 
5 Or any way quell ye, panes e ik „e Klizabath' 42 8 age for a 
Ye aim at a myſtery. _ . x of refined wi who honoured . y. with 
bt: roger OT 14. 9 of { Oppo. hem eee eee ako 
| It inte s the ſcholar in the various me . ve $ ſeat”) 
9 diſcovering and refelling the ſabtile' tricks. of 10-1 5 W che 4 * 
© phiſters. * The fare traditional loch, ,which, renders the 
To REFER. ©. a. Le, Lada! re- belles" of "children; beta Non "wk ty ty parked, 
Freer. French. weak, may perhaps refine their 1 Soft. 


. 


To REeFi NE, V. 1. 1 4 


1. To, diſmils tor r information. or judg- 
1+; To improve in point of 


ment. 


74% 1 
p or 


_- Thoſe cauſes the divine hiſtorian ages us to, and delicacy. l 

* to any productions out of nothing · Jurger. i bal at — "and (neal "his 
. Td betake for deciſion. _ - Dryden. 
The: heir- of his kingdom- hath referred bertel 1 Fe a lord but own the happy lines 


unto a poor, but worthy gentlemans Shabeſpeare. 
To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 
You profeſs and ene to refer all. thingy to 
yourſelf. od 8 5 4 8 Bacon. | 
To reduce, as to a hc: Te; affect nicety. UP Trent e. 7 
The ſalts} predominant in quick lime, we refer] ie males another paragraph about our 9 — 
_- rathet to lixiviate, than _ | GE on f in controvetſy; and coming nearer ſtill to the 2 
To REFER v. .. x 440.49 of Rome. hes off ©, Ateerbury. 
1. To reſpect; to have Wieden A 


How the wit Walen bew the e 9 Fare. 
2. To grow pure. | 
The pure limpid L tian foul it ed, 
Works itſelf clear, and as it ruins refines. * | 


Q 


Of thoſe places, that to the hae and} affected 8 os 260” 180; e 
opening the abyſs, 1 os notice 'of gh in Job. o N W ain 131 Al 
bt To appeal.” i ek © Fi Hi 4 YL 2 10 5 Refnediy ann bitches and bis bones 1 La 

7 To turn a wheel ? ryden, 
ber re 2 asg f truſt, 
_ tees n . RxrixEMEN r. 1. K [from refine. ]. | 


A % from refer,) One to 1. The act of purifying, by clearing any 
whom any ching is referred. 
| Referees and arbitrators ſeldom forget themſelves, |. 
L Wg. 

Rx. FERENCE. s 5% {from refer.) | 
1. Relation; reſpeQ; view e 3 al-| 
lufion 0. Kal | 
The knowledge of that which n man is in referee 
, eee unto himſelf e things in relation unto 


matter. | . 5 e . 
2. The ſtate of being pure. 8 
he more bodies are of. kin to ſpirit in ſubtilty 
and refinement, the more diffuſive are they. Nerris. | 
3. Improvement i in elegance or purity. 
From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether 
the corruptiens in our language have not _ 


man, I may term the mother of all thoſe principles, its refinements. Swift. | | 
which are. decrees in thab law of nature, whereby Ihe religion of the goſpel is only the refincment 
human actions are framed. Reocker. | and exaltation of our bet faculties: Laws | 


Jupiter was the ſon of Ather and Dies; ſo 
called, becauſe the one had reference to his celeſtial 
of Conditions, the other diſcovered his natural irtues. 
a Raleig bs Hiſtory of the Merld. 5 | 
; Chriftiah religions commands ſobri ety, « temper-, 
ance; and moderation, in 4. 0 v to our appetites 
2 „Dikmidien w-another tribunal. „ Ein the lurch, by ſome of their late Hemer + Add. 
It paid in England, without the leaſt: reference, ReriNeR. n./. [from refine.) 


4. Artificial practice. 
The rules religion preſcribes are ate ackehful 
in publick and private _— dan the refinements 
50 irregular cunning. $5441 5] 

Affectation of elegant improvement. 
he flirts about town Had a defign to leave us 


hither. Ry 6 1277 5 
REFERENDARY.. 2. refere us, Lat.]!] recrement. 
One to whole detifion any thing i ire- E Tbs rfnr df} iron bre that that u debe, 
ferred. _— | ; |. * harde to melt, which i 18 fulleſt of 1 : and 
In ſuits, it is deb to tefer to ce fend of chat. eaſieſt, hich bath moſt droſs. , ,, Bae. 
» 


wut; bot ler dimm chiſe well his # over in elegance. 
75 REFERME'NT, v. 4. 


To ferment anew, , 
Th' admitted nitre agitates the flood, 
Revives i its fire, and referments the Mood. Black. 


| RBre&RR1BLE:a4/..[from refer.] a 


them. ; eight | 
. Inventor of ſuperfluous ſabtilties. 1 
No men leſs of the truth of things, than 

_ theſe great re mers upon incidents, who are ſo won- 


. {reand 9 8 I 


2 


« 


oor» 


— derfull ubtle, and over wiſe in theft ence | 
ble of being conſidered, à8 in rel ation we Ae : Specs. 
to lomething elſe, NIE Some 8 pretend to argue for the ulefylneſs 


Unto God all parts of time are alikeCunto whom 
none are referrible, and all things preſerit, unto 
whom notbing is paſt of to come, but who the 
- fame Veſterday, to- day, and to-morrow. - Bevan: 


T6 REFINE. . 4. [rafiatr; French. E: 
1. To purify ; 40 clear * 0 9525 re- 


* 


7 1 1 * 
* Sv & © 3 4: AM is . 


of parties in ſuch a, government, as ours. Swift. 


To'/Reei'r.w..c;[refait, Brench e and 
r.] To repair; to reſtore after damage. 


— _— 
— 


of art in the make. of the preſent globe, or that 
chere was ſo great care taken 2 the = of it 
* eee ard. 


[Rix Rx. gh {from l With 


ing from droſs and „ eee Fn 


4. To confider attentively... 


1: Purifier 3 one who clears from droſs er | 


A L 2. Im 8 
ur En. | Ahe have been the great. rifiert of our lang- 
- guage, ſo it hath been my" chief ambition to imitate (|, 4 


He. will not allow that there are any ſuch figns || 


4 - 


R 


be e e with. ni 


* 
G4 


"A ene, Lat.] To back. 

We, his 

* 249-4 race Lp ours ſere foment. | 4 
b e HOPS: n their own 55 


To Rites” er. 95 B 

1. To throw back light. PD 

In dead men's feulls, Sud ins thee pole 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, ' 


As *twere/in ſcorn 0 e e Shak 
2. To bend 2 N 


bl. indttar moves always in a ſtralght-/ 


line, and never reflects in an angle, nor bends in 
ad circle, - which, is à continual reflection, unleſa 
either by ſome external impulſe, or by an intrin- 
fick principle of gravity. Bentley: Sermons «- 


z- To-throw;back the thoughts * the 


paſt or on themſelves. 
The imagination caſts thoughts in cur way, m 
forcesthe underſtanding to reflef upon them. jw ah 
In every action refic#- upon the end; and 
undertaking 
Who faith; — could ſuch ill events expe 
Wich ſhame on his own counſels doth reflects. Denb. 
When men are grown up, and reflect on their 
on minds, they cannot find any thing more an- 
dcient there, than thoſe opinions which were taught 


them before their memory began to keep a regiſter 


| of their aQians. Lukes 
| It is hard, that part of my land ſhould be 
'}- ſertled upon one wh Saks ms fo ill ; and yet 


1 could not ſee a dig of any bough of this whole 
walk of trees, but 1 ſhould refledt ' upon her and- 


her ſeverity. Addijon's e 
Let the king diſmiſs his woes, 119 
* RefleBing on her fair renown ; 
And take the cypreſs from his brows, 
To put his wonted laurels , 3 P 


Into myſelf my reaſon's eye I turn d; 
ok as 1 much ved, much I mourn'd. Prize. 

- throw reproach or cenſure.” -... 
| 5 do I reflect in the leaſt upon the me- 
— is late niajeſty, whom I entirely I 
"of an any, imputation. ; Sv r. 
6. To bring reproach. 


Errors of wives reflect e ſtill. Dryden | 


|RErvLECTENT. adj. Lee, Latin. ] 
. back; flying back 

»The ra delcendent, and the ray reflectent, fly! 

With * a ſpeed, that tbe A ns ing. 
cannot take a formal pla any way, before che beams 
- of the light be on both 5 of it; it follows, that, 
according to the nature of humid things, it muſt. 
&:it only well. 


Rare e õο . . [from reflec? e thence 


1 think refexlon leſs, proper: Hexion 

French; ene be = TIS 
5 The act of throw ing back. 

5 The eye 8 55 elf, ri ye 

But by refle®ion from other Sinks: D Fin "Wy 


If the tun's. lebt cönnttel bot ef 6 one ſort of rays, - 
there would be bot one colour, and it would be 
impoſſible to produce any new dy l or re 
fractions- bey ne. 
2. * act of dending back. 
Inanimate matter moves. aways in a ſeraight ling: 


nor ever reflects in an angle or circle, which is a 
continual : rgfeion, unleſs: by: ſome external im- 


e 44; 16 4654 i $17 267 eres ING 
3. That Which is reflected. | Ya 


N A del herzen ſhould. ; 


hurt her. a $4 + 2 * 4 N ue 
As & 5 in water we can bear, * th 
v6 the, 1 un, but his refleftien there ʒ 
So let ug view he Reue, in What the was, > 
62 dl 


J * 4 


To REFLECT. wi [reflebr, Freak 3 


it, conſider hy you do it. 7; Tele. | 


Digi en the Soul. 


her image in che watry glaſs: © 8 
"Thought: | 


- x 
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| "Feat refleftion on the unbappy man. " Dryden. || 
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| Any LE ETIVE. ad}. [from gs. J | 


-  Fore'd by refle8tiue_teaſon 1 . 


4 ö * | 4 e 7 
* * ? * e 

** 
> v 7 

4 

= 

* 


en OI ths ſt, 
— on itſelf. — * e 


7. Cenſure 
le dyn; — may no 
1, pois'nous yenom on che: 


— ſhed 
wm, | 
4. Throwing back images. 
When the weary king gave place to nigh, 
His beams he to his royal brother lent, 
- ſo ſhone ſtill in his refleive light. Dryden. 
In the reffe&ive ſtream the fighing bride, 
"Viewing her charms impair d, abaſh'd ſhall hide 
| Her penſive bead. Prior | 
2. Conſidering 2 Lens paſt ; 9 


the operations of 


| 


That human ſcience is uncertain gueſs. Prior. | 
Reets C TOR. . . [from rec.] Con- 


ſiderer 
There is ſcaree any thing that nature has made, 


or that men do ſuffer, whence che devout reffeor | 


cannot take an occaſion of an aſpiring meditation. 
on Colours. ' 


Hoyle 
Avr x. adj. fin. Lat. J DireQted | 
| backward. 


I- 
The motions of my mind are as e to che 
of the in- 


- reflex act of the foul, or the turnin 
Tellectual eye inward upon its own actions, as the 
paſſions of my ſenſe are obvious to my ſenſe; I ſee. 

. the object, and I perceive that ] ſee it. Hale. 
The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of 

i _ wn 
or argument, that it is the workmanſhip, 


ft Wo q blind mechaniſm or blinder chance, but of 


an intelligent and benign agent: Bentley. 


NrrIz x. 2. . [reflexus, Latin. ] Reflec- 


tion. 

There was no other way for angels to ſin, * 

vy reflex of their vaterftandings upon themſelves. | 
Hooker. 

IU ſay yon gray is not the morning's eye, | 


*Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow. Shakeſp. | x 


RETLEXIBITL ITX. x. J. [from reflexible. ] 


The quality of being reflexib 

 Refftexibility of rays is their diſpoſition to be re- 
ected or — back. into the ſame medium from 
| ay other medium, upon whoſe ſurface they fall; 
and rays. ate more or leſs reflexible, Which 1. 
tutned back more or leſs eaſily. KEW 


4 


; 


Capable to be thrown back. 
Sir Iſaac Newtan has demonſtrated; by convin- - 


of rays differently refrangible and reflexible; and | 
that thoſe. rays are differently reflexible, that are 
.. differently refrangible. Cheyre. |. 


ing reſpe& to ſomething paſt. 


A Z 
2 N 
E "XL VB IT. dd . from reflexive. n 

* dbackward direction. 


* diſcernible ends of them do evince 


ridiculous. | | 
' The example alone of a vicious prince will cor- | 


Newton. ö 


RETLIEXIBLE. adj. [from reflexus, Lat. 11 


- cing experiments, that the x of the ſun confiſts |. 


ReyLe” XIVE. adj, [reflexus, Lat.] Hav- | 


2 | That kee, fan ann he ie fait, | 2 


» 


* — a 1 * * 
1 a 8 . : * 
| n „ * Wa” Ny : 
* T4 5 
, | . 5 8 Fe 
) +3 "I ©} hr TT * | 
* N | = s 
, T4 | 


""$olotmoh tells us life and dh atv in the 


Government 
ob's re on his once flouriſhing eftate, | rr To, . 8 {re and Float. }- Ebb; 
at che ſame time ane dyes +» b | reflux. --- 
| - The float and fh of the fi; Fry 
reproaches of foul muſt he feel, ; 
re — his own ingratitude... 1 5 an eee, e 
The action of the mind upon itſelf. r Reviogy tu. . 4. 2s and fouriſ Il 
Reflection is the perception of 'To flo 8 
dur don minds within us, e 4 n | $7! tg 
4 5 * Revives, 7 » then vigotous mo 
9 HE — rates.” = under thought When a dark. Milton's e 
| nd eee, 25 While it exereiſes, does alſo en- To ReyLo'w. v. . [refluer,. * re 
dear itfelf to the mind; at the ſame time employ- | and he.] To flow back. 
* inflaming the meditations. qr ra Reeiy' r. 


Lreſinens, Latin.) Run- | 
ning back; witg back. I 
The liver receives the refluent blood mot 1 

- Ubthe parte of tis abe  Arbuthwor. 
Tell, by what paths, 

Back to the fountain's head the ſex 


The refluent rivers, and the land repays. Blackmere. 1 


| ReeLU'x. . . {reflux, French; refluxus, 
Lat.] nn courſe of water. Ke 
eſides 


Shall with a fierce reflux. on me redound. 


Mine own that *bide upon me, all from me | | 


The variety of the flux and reflux of Euripus, or 
whether the ſame do ebb and flow ſeven times n day, 


is incontrovertible. 
ReyocttiA4 rio. n. % [refocille, Lat.] 


Reſtoration of. ſtrength by refreſhment. 
To REFORM. v. 3.” [reformo, Latin; 


reformer, Fr.] To change from worſe 
to better. ' 
A ſect in England, following the very N 
rule of policy, ſecketh to reform even the French 
' reformation, and | purge out from thence all dregs of 


pop ery. Hooker. | 
Seat worthier of Gods, was built i 
Wich ſecoud thoughts, reforming what was old. 


| | Milton. | 
May no ſuch ſto m 
F all on our times, where ruin muſt reforms Denb. 


And now prevailing love her face _ Dryden. 
One cannot attempt the perfect reforming the 
languages of the world, without rendering himſelf” 
' : Locle. 


2 an age; but that of a good one will 2 
wift. 

To Rero'nM. wv. =, To paſs by change 
from worſe to better. | 
Was his doctrine of the maſs ſtruck out in this: 

_ confli&? or did it give him occaſion of reforming in 
this point? - Atterbury. 


REFORM. . /. 270 ] Reformation. | 


REFORMA TION. 1. /. 


n Fr. 
from reform. 
1. Change from worſe to better! com- 


Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current, ſebwering faults z 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
Zo ſoon did loſe his ſeat, as in this king. 
Satire laſhes vice into reformation. 


Shak. | 


with that ſudden and ſurpriſing change, which the 
chriſtian religion made in the lives of the moſt pro- 
fligate. Addiſon. 


— Kb ak a7 


of the Tongue. 


88 2. Thoſe who changed 


Milton, | - happens to it whilſt it enters or 


rcon. 1 


[Rr OTORIN ESS. 2. % 


Now low'ring looks pre ſage approaching ſtorms, 


monly uſed of human manners. df 


4 enen and ends in a re 


Dryden. 5 
The pagan converts mention this great reform- | 
ation of thoſe who had been the greateſt ſinners, | 


* wo 


* 8 * 
af veligten ſrom the 


3 late, ww 


u, #. J. [from . 
1+ One y = e — 2 


an umender-. 


bag e it e every man woul Ert. 

RR OW very few at „ ee 

It was Honour enough, to behold che gliſn 
churches, reformed; that is, delivered from the 
© farmers. $0 ares © 


co tions and innovations. 
* Oe were. 1 


and 
martyrs all over the world. 


Con. 


| 70 REFRA'CT. v. a. [reſvaiter, I. ] 


To break the natural coutſe of rays. 

Ik its. angle of incidence be large, and the re 
fracłive power of the medium not very ſtory to 
throw it far from the perpendicular, it Will be re- 


ed N s Philoſophical Principles. 
"EET PMI ee We e a. 
Refratted from yon eaftern deu. 60 
The grand etherial bow. ſhoots up Tbomſon. 


REFRA'CTION, 3. /. [refradion, French.] 
Refractiam, in general, is the incurvation or 
change of determination in the body moved, which 
tes any me- 
dium: in icks, it is the variation of à ray 
of light from chat right line, which it would have 
paſſed on in, had not the denſity of the mediutn 


turned it aſide. Harris. 
Refratiion, out of the rarer ae to the 
2 denſer, i is made towards the perpendicular. Nezwron. 


REFRACTIVE. adj. from ręfract.] Har- 
ing the power of refraQtion.” 

hoſe ſuperficies of tranſparent bodies teflect the 

greateſt quantity of ght, which have the greateſt 

- refrafting power; that is, which intercede me- 

diums that differ moſt in their refractiue denſities. 

Newton's Optichs. 


[from refrac- 

_— ]  Sullen obſtinacy. | N 
did never allow any man's refractorineſi ſt againſt 
the privileges and orders of the houſes. King Char. 
| Great complaint was made by the preſbyterian 
gang, of my refratterinef to hey the 2 8 


REFRA'CTORY. adj. | refi e * a 
refradtarius, Latin; and ſo ſhould be 
written refractary. It is now accented 
on the firſt ſyllable, but by Shakeſpeare 
on the ſecond. }] Obſtinate; : ; 
contumacious. _ 

HI There is a law in each Well ordered des, 

To curb thoſe raging appetites that are 

Moſt diſobedient and refrafory. 0 Shakeſpeare. 
A rough hewn ſeaman, 3 brought before a 

wiſe juſtice for ſome miſdemeanor, was by him 


ordered to be ſent away to priſon; and was refra# 
| after he heard his doom, inſomuch as 2 


not ſtir a foot from the place where he ſtood ; ſay- 


to a worſe place. Bacon Apophthegms. 

Vulgar compliance with any illegal and extra- 
vagant ways, like violent motions in nature, ſoon 
acrory ſul- 


Refr 
friends, take what follows; know aſſuredly, before 
next full moan, that thou wilt da; hung up. in 
chains. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobs Bull. 

; Theſe atoms of theirs may {Fol it in them, but 


2. (By way of eminence. ] The * faged into zellen. 


- 


they are refra&ory and ſullen; and therefore, like 
g rr pers, ruſt be duaged ad duf- 
Bemiey. 


” — 


ing, it was better to ſtand where he was, than go 


ing Charles. 
. arts) I then wiit- nor wand thy. 


refigion from po- 


£ 
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RvGonagats. * refoagebllis, Lt.] Ine . r, Fr. ; they . 9 
pable of 7 5 and conviction,, eee Cooling, e re — . . | 
750 Rey Frat'n. v. 4 { Prench'; re] | Wr 1 del . carr | 
and” frænum, — 70 hold back ; : "In the cureof coun 


wenne Yo gin, So Cas 
BEIT —9 py __ gn be x 


Tf it ariſe from 6 external caue, app y re 
rants, without 


2, "That which gives ſhelier-or 898 
„The Lord will be a W Foe 

| "Kg times of trouble. Nn. ix. "A 

N mall he your f. from the avenger of 

Ta REFRYGERATE.. v. * {Tai majeſty, the refuge and eden * 

re and Jrigus Latin. ] To e + Of thoſe whom fate refige Dryden. 
The goat Ween, wh A os | LEE as W e 

in great circles ach as the girdle of the world pro- laſt old man, 

duceth, do re 8 and therefote in thoſe parts Wdom with a crack d heart 1 have ſent ro Rome, 


noon hier LN, ot, when the breezes axe * Lav'd me above the weaſure of a father: 


= about ten ock m the forenoon. 5 
Whether they de refrigerated inclinatorily. or |' 9 . r 


ſomeuhat equinoxically, though in 2 leſſer degree, 4 Licht muft- be fa . ceful 
they diſcover ſorye vertiel ty. Brawn. | * among © gra on 
RExFRIGER A” TION. . 4g \ [refrigeratio, $ felen ern ing IR anger * 
Latin; refrigeration, French. ]. The To. Re'yvor. via. bin, French 3 
act of cooling; the ſtate of 200g cooled. from the noun.] To ſhelter ; to protect. 
_.. -Divers.do tut ;. the cauſe may + ha refrigera- þ E“ Silly beggars,  - 
e . " Who fitting in the ſtocks, refuge their ſhame, 
the mere refrigeration of the air would Py it 1 for he dons wn ba of — — Shak. 
1 this might be ſomewhat. beige bed ; Ev'nbythoſegods, whorgfug'd ber, abhorr d. pd. 


to keep from ation, | 

Fold not thy tongue, o Gol, ker not. Hill 

lence ; Niels hot thyſelf; \. Pſalm Kii. 1. | 

My fon, walk not thou in the way with them, 

_ «eftain thy ſoot from their path. Proverbs, 1. 15. 
Nor from the holy one of heav'n | 


* d his tongue. | 

tune aton'd, 2's, ke wrath ſhall now refr 

| Or N the 102d of ths god tm wan © 7. 

D RrT RAIN. v. . To en tos 

| ſtain; to ſpare. 

W wha phes} Hebes what deten torres | 
nb they do it, were it in their on opinion of 
no force being done, they would undoubtedly re- 

: to do it. F - Hooker. 

For my name's ſake will 1 defer mine anger, and 

for thee, that I cut thee not off. Faiab. 

That they fed not on fleſh, at leaſt the faithful 

N before the flood, may become more probable, 
becauſe they refrained therefrom ſome time aſter. 

Bunt Vulgar Errours. 

| Reyranorer” 111 r. n. . kenn . 

| * 


— — — — 


Refrangibility of the rays of light, is their dif- FReyR1"GERATIVE. adj. refrigerati Rervorn. V [refugie, French,] One 
fie . 2 of their way, [RERFRI "GERATORY.. ! ey... 2 * ies to . or ion. 
: has oy 17 a TN * rl, Latin. ] Cooling ; , king "And foon as devizen' d, 8 cc den. 
REFRA' NGIBLE. adj. [re aud frange, |, Peer to ct. IT This is. become more neceſſary in ſome of their 
Latin.) 7 * [Raya crraTORY. „ „ | 


S HPR099 fas ek 
u de fag" den er . Tias part of © Alte well} that. js them, 


T Audi iſon. 
. js, are mote turned out of their courſe, in of fo. about the head of a ſtill, and Raru⸗ bennck. u. . — rfulgent.] 
pally fog one medium to another; it follows, | filled with water to cool the * —— on | Splendour; brightneſ 
Web ies, 'they will be pad, 


—— diſtinR colour oberwsd. Tarte. vapour; but this. ie vow. geverally REFUTG ENT. adj. [refulgens, Lat.] 


[refulg 
done by a worm or ſpiral , turnin Bri ght; ſhinin Ducke ſplegdid. 
Rernexa"rTion. mn. J [reand from, Lat.] - ehrough 1 0 NT Wi "By 8 * 1 2R-pt re endi 
The act of reſtraining. + Aby ar Werra co A note refulgent light. 8. Walter. 
7 REFRE/SH. ber, French; ! 4 ene Apes, £3 e a. reful, 
Lau. L Falke, French] A geicte wine, nada durale reed Ber | Gef, abt dg Kod. LED * 73 
1 n lene fei pai, 4. RRFRIGE' RIUM. .. [Latin!]" "Coal | 2 0 


_ diſpute is not fo much J 
tigue, or Want. refreſi ment; refrigeration. 4 Concerning the manner of It. | ds. Tu 


I It muſt be acknowledged, the ancients have Agamemnon's train, 
| RET hl runs wil * . talked much _—_ refrigeriums, reſpites -or | When * arms flaſh'@ e the, ſhady 
WIT oe dies or jy. al 97.9 WIS. on, | — 95 Os 5 bay her 7 2. Pied fem his well-known fire. Dryden: Mneis. 
| He was 10 no danger to be overtaken; ſo that he | REFT. part. pret. of reave. Ob | Rxru“ LGENTLY. ada. [from e. 
Vas content to 227g his men. ' Clarendes, | 1. Deprived; e Obſoleis.. In a ſhining manner... 
His —— and ſhoft, his employment | . Thus we well left, he wn TY Ri FUND. on Lan, ets 
_ warrantable, his ſleep certain 2g) refreſhing, nei-] In heaven to 77 N aa * 1 ] | 
| ther interrupted with the laſbes of à guilty mind, | That like by life and death, wh ne, i} Bas qzp'# back. 
nor the aches of a crazy bod. ||» South. | We may, obtain like grace. 4 (chaw's cots . Were che humours of the eye tinctured with 
If you would have trees to thrive, take care that I, in a deſperate ha of deat e any colour, they would refund that colour upon the © 
no plants he near them, which may deprive. them Like» r bark, of ſails e 


Se Pf 2908 2 ba Ec |. > and ſo ir Gy not be reprefented 3 ia 
of nouriſhment, or hinder refreſhings and helps that to pieces on thy rocky boſom. e. | Ikſelf it pe. \ oh | ay. 
- . ah ht receive. Mortimer. r ſhip had ſeiz d on 2. To regay what is received ; to reſtore. 
2. Fo improve by new touches * thing | And Anne have re eft the 18. Sf thelr prox. Shak, A _ that had pilled the people, Was, ** 
ae B 
ä The Wiler — pe — 27 beet As his laſt legacy to Britain left. Wal uch wiſe men as himſelf account all _— 7 ny 
ee 4 , — | Dyes 2. Preterite of rea ve. Took away. 88. to be alſo gone; and know, Gat there can be no 
15 py tom © _ gg 8 Ve I ſolete. 5 Py in | ſending, | por. any, profit i in, paying debts. 
cena ey 7 when hens FP. they wt» mk TM F 
3 - 
Ruenn'onnn.. ". /.{from refreſh. ] That . lambs Far z, the old Gheeps, 2 Shalk , U) wude undone refund the dow'r } Pope. x 
| which refreſnes, About his ſhoulders broad he threw 0 . Swift has ſomewhere the abſurd phraſe, 
The kind refreſher of the ſummer heats. Thonſ. |. An airy hide of forme wild beaſt, whom he 40 refund i, for to ag ag 
REeyRESHMENT.: #. . [from refreſb.] In ſavage foreſt by adventure flew, __ wt. Repu sal. = F from 7 | 
r. Relief-afrer pain; want, or fatigue. | And reft the ſpoil os ornament to be. Spenſer. ng ry 7 f 5 de 22 | 
2. That which gives relief, as food, reſt, | REFUGE. . / refuge, French; refu- 1. The a — refuſing; denial of any thing 
22. 8 
Ot a al and 10 m 
3 CEP ſociety, and the friendly af 5 Bra fron * danger or anten; ee eu menen | 
apices of his diſciples | South, Y * bann 1 * Rogers. 4 
Such honeſt refreſhments and coraforts of life, out | an | 'preemption ; the. right of havin "i 
Nr 4» {raj it luaful fo ws ſe, 5 W n ew fy 5. 2 0 | _ any ching before another; option. * 1 
& 5 The burden, af an | the belly of the „ upon any "fright, . for | 2 7 a begging for want of 
LFAL Fa: —. * 8 | — run into it; for then the old 95 receives ds, they ſhall be ſure to have the refuſal, Swift, 
WES e e FH Dit [ them A "het ment, anole | N e 25 v. . ee French. T. = 
1 : I | | EY Ken I ” i. 10 
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2. To reject; to 


— . 8 
— — — — — . 
= 


Le ReGarn wv. a. kagge 


A 


3. Th devy whar eats or jaded; 
"por to comply with. 

It he fools. 2 chuſe A5 right. caſket, 505 ſhall 

=o, to perform his father's 5. Jah, Fee, ould 


. to accept him. a 
ng moſt” afefliondiely b tet life and death 
be fore them, and conjured them to 
Avold the other, he ſtill leaves unto them, as to 
fres and rational agents, a liberty to, ref uſe ll his || 


Ned to let his talents ye by £ them unpro table, 


+ Hammond. | 4 


Wonder not then whit God for you ſaw good 
II refuſe not, but convert, as you, | 
To proper ſubſtance. Milton. 
Common experience has juſtly a en influence 
on the minds of men, to make them give or refuſe 
credit to any thing ed Locke, 


I may neither chuſe whom I would, nor y 


whom I diſlike. Chakeſpeare” s Merchant of Venice. 


7% RETU “s. . n. 812 to accept; not 
to comply at tNont 


Women are made as they. themſehees would 


chooſe z ©: © 
Too proud to alk, too humble to refuſe. Garth: 
Rx" FUSE. af. [from the verb. The noun 
bas its accent on the firſt TyHlable, the 


verb on the ſecond.] Unworthy of re- 


ception; left when the reſt is taken.” 
Every thing vile and refuſe they deſtroyed. Samuel. 


N He never had vexatious law-difputes' about his 


dues, but had his tithes fully pajd; and not of the 

moſt refuſe parts, but genetally the very beſt. vll. 

| Pleaſe to beſtow on him the refuſe letters; he 

| Hopes by printing them to get a pleatiful proviſion, 

1 Y ok Spefator. 

Re'evss. =. . That which remains dif- 
regarded when the reſt is taken. 


e dare not diſgrace our worldly luperiovre with 
offering unto them ſuch refuſe, as we bring unto 


God himſelf. oker. 
Many kinds have much refuſe which counter- 
vails that which they have excellent. Bacon. 
I know not hats? it be more ſhame or wonder, 
do ſee that men can ſo put off ingenuity, as to de- 


ſcend to ſo baſe a vice; yet we daily ſee it done, 
and that not only by the ſcum and refuſe of the 


people. Government of the To 
Down with the falling ſtream the 275 9 «| 


To raiſe with joyful news his drooping ſon. -Drydi | 


This humouriſt keeps more than he wants, and 


gives a vaſt refuſe of his ſuperfluities to, purchaſe . 


iſons | 


heaven. 
r WY n. /. [from refuſe]. He who 
refuſes, 


Some few others are the only PN and con- 
demners of this catholick practice. Taylor. 


Reev' TAL. 2. / [from rute. Refu- 
tation. Did. 
RervuTa'TiON. 2. J. raue Latin; 
refutation, Fr. from refute.] 
refuting; the act of proving falſe or er- 


roneous. 
"Tis ſuch miſerable abſurd ſtuff, that we will! not 
honour it with eſpecial refutution. Bentley. 


To REFUTE. v. a. {refuto, Latin; re- 
Futer, French. ] To prove falſe or erro- 


| 


nequs. Applied to perſons or things. | 
Self- deſtruction ſought, refutes | 
That excellence thought in thee. - Milton. | 


W,4 Yo ot 1; 
2 R270 41. 2 . 
iſe one, and | 


propoſed. . 
to diſmiſs without a'grant. 


—_— 


| homet' tomb by a magnetick charm, 


The act of . 


l E 
Fe 


77 $a, 


al, French 4 xls 
L. H# Royal; an 8 
"Edward, duke of Vork, ki 
Ukdeps the rega! tide d che tha #:s rg” 
. Of England” 8 true anointed lawful belt. | Shatep. 
© Why am I ſent for to 'a king 1 8 


15 I baye ſhook off. the. rp thoughts 
agg I reign d 7 


84 


comes a third o regal post, 
1 faded ſplendour wang, who by his. us... 


15 
{ * 
{ 4: ' And fierce demeanour ſeems hes Prince of 
5 


When was there eyer a better prf nge on the die 
than the preſent queen ? 1. do not talk of her 
vernment, ber love of the people, or qualities Tal 


Ra ty.” al; but her piety, charity, te: Tora oy 

conju love,” 

RE Gat. 4% . tel, Fr. A muſical 
 Inffeament, | _ IVY 

"The ſdu PR that tones, are ever fi 
doch. bodies 28 tht des nant, ports a; 
LY 1355 are in the nightingale pipes e of regals or 

gegn 
REGH EB: 's 1 [Lat.] The dak 
of monarehy.- 
7 REGA'LE.. v. .', [regaler,. Fr. 2 
| . galare, Italian, J. T0 re reſh,; to en- 
i tertain ; to 2 | 
I with 6 pu 4 chill fingers. by 
* "Philips: 
ROA“ 1b. . Fe An entertainment: 3 4 
treat. 0 bs 25 C158), ee. 9 
RroSuriews, 2. rej alenitnt, Fr.] 
. Refreſhment; entertainment. an 
The muſes Mill require 
© Honig l nor will aught avail ; | 
Imploring Phœbus with unmoiſten'd lips. "Philips 
(REG 'LIA: 2 Lü. Eufigus of 
eg * 
REGA TLITx. r [regal Latin, ] Roy- 
, alty.;- ſovereignty z ivgſh ip. 

. . Behold the image of mortality, * 
And feeble nature cloth d with fleſnly "tits. 
When raging paſſion with fierce tyranny + 
Robs reaſon of her due regaliry.. 

He neither could, nor wyols, Yield to any di. 
minution of the eto of f rance, in 54 or 
regali xp. Bacon. 

He came partly in by fe "ſword, and had bigh 
Fourage in all points of / 4; 55 n N. 4 

The majeſty of Englan ght häng like Ma- 

th 
privileges of tt the two, bouſes, in airy imagination of 


lity. 
To EGA ND. v. a. [reigarder, French.] 


. . - PO 


| notice. 
* This aſpect: of Mine, 1 
e beſt regarded virging of our celine 
ve lov vw 8 bakeſpeare s Merebant of. e. 
l enies, 
' To EA "their 5 N meſſage to regard. Mi ilton. 
2. To obſerve ; to remark. 
If much you note him, 
Vou offend him ; feed, and regard hi 
3: To mind as an object of grief or terrour. 
The king marvelled at the young man s courage, 


- He knew that there were ſo many Witneſſes in 
theſe two miracles, that it was Nr to ts Hoi: 
ſuch multitudes.” ' + " 0104 337 » Addiſon. 1 

French ; 


re and gain.] To recover; to gain anew. |. 
Hopeful to regain. | 
Thy love, from thee T will not hide 
What thoughts in my unquiet breaſt menen Milt. 
We've driven back 
'Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'd out out earth, 
As earth recovers * an ebbing 2 9945 


Ty» TITS 
* 41 


3 


D 


15. 


T bf; I; | 2 Macs, vu. * | 
4. O Obſerve e 
He that rig Sogn 
Lord; and he that regar 
Lord he doch not regard lit.“ 
5. Jo pay attention to, ? 
He that obſerveth the wind mall never ſev, and 
be "hs regardeth the clouds ſhall never reaps Prov. 


" Romans, xiy. 6. 


| 


7 E it unto the | 
th not the day, to the 
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1 eee 
** zhte, we de confider y nnn 
| 


Shakeſpeare's Richard 1. | 


King Charles. | 


I, To value; to attend to as worthy of 


not. Shak. | 1 


| 


fox that he nothing regarded the pins. Wang | 


| | 


N * 


5 N 


nn 
eee 


. 8 to 4 Ads 

1 [regard 4 French gf en 
E verb TY 4 i 

Attention us to i We, of impanance. 


The nature of che \ſentence;he is to pronoun 
Ma! of judgment FF Y a proce 4 
quires t a particulat regard | be had rl 
vation of this precept. bay 


[2 ReſpeRz. reverence... 
To him they had 8 \becauſelong be had be. 


- witched them. At, viii 1. 
With ſome ard. to-what js juſt and right, +; 
They il lead their yrs 8 55 ta "Minn, 


3. Note; eminence. 2 4 15 
ac E h man . rd amen 
5 65 De al rags? 2 
4. Relpect; acgoun t: 
Change was thought neceſlary, in eganded 4 the 
great hurt which the church did . by a num 


der of things then in uſe. 4. L N oo 
6 Relation; 3 reference. * +1437 v. 8 $64 1 : 
e441 ' ++. Howbeſt we may e 1 44 4 "41 4, 

Compoſe our preſent evils, . 200 

5 what we are and where. Milton. 


heir buſineſs Id tanddreſs all — 3 — 


Ki and perſuade them to purſue 
in virtue; with regard to themfelves:z 2 e 5 


r with 3 to their e, and 


KY 1 Watts. 
6. ee, Fr.] |... Look ; ; aſpet directed 
Fre] 5h 1651 1 4 


i eee ay d; 
Bot ber with ſtern regard he thus repell A. Milton. 
He, py! d with ec joy, eee N 


regard, ſho * the royal maid. Dryden. 
7 7 roſpetts object o che Not proper. 
nor in uſe. boy29 
Throw out our bot done 2 
- Ta till we make main and th*. aerial ou . 
An indiſtin& regard. Shakeſpeare”, 5 thells, 
ReGA'RDaBLE. ay 9 72 auen, 
17 Obſervable. ed 
. I cannot diſcover this WW of the 


legs, although the regardable Hide be defined, and 

the brevity by moſt imputed unto the left. Brown. \ 
2. Worthy of notice. Not uſed. 
Tlintogel, more famous. for bis ahtiquity, than 

Far for c his preſent eftate, abatteth thy the 


176 RDER. 1. * [from nerd. de | 
REOAAD FUL. as}, Kere, and Fall.) 


Attentive; taking notice of. 
Bryan was fo regardful of his charge, as he 
never diſpoſed any matters dut kart ke e 
the; general. Haytoard. 
Let a man be very tender 8 repardful of every 
pious motion made by the ſpine of God to his 
* 8 271 
RE O DPULLY. ad. [ regardfu 
1. Attentively heedfully. +44 
2. Reſpectfull xxx * { 
Is this th* . minion, whom the world 
 Voic'd ſo regardfully ? Sbaleſp. Tim. of Athens. 
"Re a” RDLESS\ adj. [From regard. "Hed. 
| leſs; negligent ; inattentive.' | 
| He lkeſt is to fall into miſchance, 
That is regardleſs of his governance. Spar 
- Regardleſs of the bliſs wherein he "a . 
Second to thee, offered himſelf to die 
For man's offence. Milton: Paradiſe Lot: 
We mutt learn to be deaf and re egardleſ, ſs of other 


© things, beſides the preſent ſubjeRt of our meditgign 


7 


* 


ton ; LET 
Rida bor gag. a. [Fo rom, regardle)s. 
Without hee. ets 


[RSA RDLESNESS., 1. ,., [from regardleſs. * 
Heedleſſneſs;- negligence; qnattentis 


6. Lo feſpect; to have relation n 
o look towards, N 


ien 17 Ln ee 


Autho- 


I . N and feeling pity, which maketh the 


2. Vicarious government. 


© © "awed by the 


2. Exercifing vicarious authority. 


YI" F as * 2 
* N - © x 1 1 . 
* 4 
9 D 2 
, = 


7 9.3 8 
EG 
2. - Ants," ment: FR 5 4 1 8 
As Chi n might 


5 be capable of death, whereunto-he humbled h 
ſelf; ſo becauſe manhood: is the proper ſubject o* 


of Chriſt's regency your in the kingdom of 
Nu amiable. e 
Men have knowledge AY frength to fit them for 
action: women affectian, for their better compli- | 
ance; and herewith beaaty to compenſate their ſub. | 
3 21 by giving them an dnl 4 8 over 
men. vero. 


This great miniſter, finding the eng, Maken 
by the faction of ſo many great ones within, and 
terror of the Spaniſh greatneſs without, | 
; durſt begin a war. : Temples 
3. The diſtrict governed by a vicegerent. | 
Regions they * the wighty regencies © = | 
Of ſeraphim. Milton. 
. Thoſe colleQively to whom vicarious 


4 gait is intruſted : as, the regency 


tranſacted affairs in the king's abſence. 
To REGE NERATE. v. 4. [regenero, | 


Latin. ] 
1. To reproduce: to poder anew. MF; 
Alheit the ſon of this Les of Deſmond, who loſt | * 


his head, were reſtored to the tarldom; vet could | 


not the King's grace regenerate obedience. in that de- 
rate houſe, butitgrew rather more wild. Davies. 
| Through all the ſoil a genial ferment! ſpreads, 

St e wy plants, and New adorns the meads. 
An Blactmore. 
An alkali, poured to that which: is mixed. with 
an acid, raiſeth an efferveſcence, at the ceſſation of 
which, "the falts, of which the acid is compoſed, 
a5 will be regenerated. Avrbuthnot. 
2. To make to be born anew z to renew 
by or 0k Me _ nature to »<bnfian | 


liſe. 


No * was A ; convert initiated, but 55 eaſy] | 


figure he became a new man, and both ated and 
| ooked upon himſelf as one regenerated and born a 
ſecond time into another ſtate of exiſtence. Addiſon. | 
RGE NERATE. adj. am Lane)! 
1. Reproduced. | 
Thou ! the tarthly author of my blood, 
Whoſe. youthful ſpirit, in me regenerate, - 
Doth with a twofold/ vigour lift me up 
To reach at victory. 


2. Born anew by grace to a chriſtian life. 
For from the mercy-ſeat above, | 
Prevenient'grace deſcending, had remov d | 
The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh | 
| Repenerate grow inſtead. Mien. 
f you fulfil this reſolution, though you fall ſome- 
Times dy infirmity z nay, though you ſhould fall 
into ſome greater act, even of deliberate ſin, which 


you preſently retract by conſeſſion and amend- | 


ment, you are nevertheleſs in a regenerate eſtate, 
yo u live the life of a chriſtian here, and ſhall i in- 
erit the reward that is promiſed to ſuch in a glo- Þ 

rious immortality hereafter. Wake. 

r . . Lregeneration, a; 
New birth; birth by-grace-from carna 
affections to a chriſtian life. 

f He ſaved us by the waſhing of regeneration, and | 
renewing of the Holy Ghoſt. Titus, ill. 5. 

REOENEZATEN ESS. 2. /. [from regene- 
rate.] The ſtate of a Fre 

RE GEN T. aj. [regent, 
Latin.] 


1. Governing ; ruling. 
[The operations of human life flow not Fro the 
7 corporeal moles, but from ſome other active regent |- 
principle that reſides in the body,” ; of governs it, 
which we call the foul. 'H 


rench ; regens, 


* ; 1 


. 


| 1. Murderer of his kin 


1. Eſtabliſhed government; polity ; mode 


Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


regenerate. | 


He together calls the rege 
Under him regent. 
Re GENT. #. / 
Vo. II. 


REOIMENTAL. 2 


1. Tract of land 


q 


The elder did whole regiments afford, k 

- The younger Wende his conduct and his ſword. 1 

*. Waller. 
The ſanding r 160 "the fort, the town, 

All but this wick N are our OWN. - Waller. | 

Now thy aid | | 

Eugene, with \ regiments, unequal bret, * 


EIN 


'/ Governcer 3 roler, 
Now for once beguiPd -- - PRE 4 
Uriel, though regent of the Tun, and beld | 
The ſharpeſt-fighted ſpirit of all in heay'n. Milton. 
Neither of theſe are any impediment, becauſe the 
ent thereof is of an infinite immenbtys. . ' Hales 
Nut let a heifer with gilt horns be led 5 
To Juno, regent of the marriage bed- Dryden, 
2. One inveſted with vicariaus royalty. 
Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
Wich letters of eoramiſſion from the king, Shakeſp. 


RE GBNTSHIP, . . [from regents] | 
1. Power of governing. | e 
2. 


* 
2 


14 
— 


De e authority. 5 
ork have ill demean'd 1 21 in — 
Then let him be deny'd the regentf-ip. Shakeſpear, 


REGERMINA TION, n. % [re and germi- 
nation.]- The act of ſprouting again. 


Rx” IE, adj. Goyernable. Dick. 
Re'arcrDE. 1. f. [ regicida, We 


I chrough the une 5 db . bloody field, © 
Hunted your ſacred life z which that I miſi d 
Was the propitious error of my fate 

Not of my ſoul z my ſoul's a regicide. — * | 


- [Regicidiam, Latin.) Murder of his 


8 


ere it not for this . W 


poſſible for any to think they may venture upon 
perjury, ſacrilege, murder, regicide, without im- 
to their ſaintſhip? Decay of Piecy. 
Did fate or we, when great Atrides Se... | 
Urge the bold traitor to the regicide ? Pope's Odyſſey» 
RE'GIMEN.'#.- ſc: {Latin:] That care 
in diet and living, that is ſuitable to 
every particular courſe ol medicine, or 
ſtate of body. 5 
Yet ſhould ſome neighbour keel a pain,” 


- Juſt in the parts where I complain, 
many a meſſage would he ſend ? 


What hearty prayers, tat I ſhould mend? 
Enguire what regimen 1 
What gave me eaſe, and how L flept ? , Swift. | 


REGIMENT: /-n./ [regiment, old Fr.] 


* 
214 


of rule. Not in uſe. 
We all make gomplaint of the iniquity of our 
times, not unjuſtly, for the days are evil; but com- 
pare them with thoſe times wherein there were no 
civil ſocieties, with thoſe times wherein there was 
„ no manner of publick regiment eſtabliſhed, 
we have furely good cauſe to think, that God 
hach bleſſed us enteeding yx.  » Hooker, 
The corruption of our nature being preſuppoſed, 
we may not deny, but that the law of nature doth 
now require of neceſſity ſome kind of regiment. | 
Hodker. 
They utterly damn their on confiſtorian regi- 
| Pts the fame can neither be proved by any 
; Eteral: texts of holy ſcripture, nor yet by il 1 
f . out of ſcripture , 4, White. 
2. Rule; authority. * * in uſe. 
> "The tegument of the "foul over the body, is the 
re iment o 


diers under one colonel. _ 
Higher to the plain we'll ſet forth, | 
In beſt appointment, all our regiments; Shakeſpeare. 


- Awaits. | Philipe 5. 


longing to a regiment; military. 
E'GION. 1. J. [region, Fr. regie, Lat.] 


3, country; 40 tract ol ſpace. 1 


—— — 


bete revolt non e 


5 as you hear them u 


—— —-—- wa, 0 a 


12. 


the more active patt over the paſſive. Hale. 
3. Regiment, French.] A body of l- | 


adj. [from regiment.) Be- 


RE 
- Alt the 


N 


Are mock d for — ignorance. (3M 
heav'n | 
Would Ne chien ſtream ſo brigbt, 
| That birds would ſing, and think way Fr rr | 
bake 
The upper 3 of che air percoive the collection 
of the matter o $ before the air belbw. Baton. 
They rag'd the 7. and with fury 25 
The reſtleſs regions of the ſtorms ſhe fought. D 
2. Part of the body. © 
The bo is bent and drawn, make from the ſhaft» 


Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The gion of my leart..  Shubeſpears's King Lear. 
1 Place; rank. 
Thbeg kept company with the wildprince 
eu. be ia of too high a region; . 
muc | 


I RE” GISTER. *. 7 Litre, French ofa 


1 55 rum, Lat.] 
n account of any thing regularly kept. 
2 may you have, and everlaſting fame, 
Of late moſt hard atchievement by you' done, 
For which inrolled is your glorious n we 
In heavenly regiſters above the ſun. _. 1255 
Sir John, as you have one eye upon my folſies, 
ed, turn another into the 
regiſter of your own. 


Shake; 
Ahle iſland, as appeareth by faithful — ot 
thoſe times, had ſhips of great content. Bacon. 
Of theſe experiments, our friend, pointing at the 


regiſter of this dialogue, wel s give you a more 

—— — OE ? 4 Boyle. 

For xconſpiracy againſt the'e us, it 

was ordered that Seribonianus's name and conſulate 

ſhould. be effaced out of all publick e and in» 
ſcriptions. , _ Addiſon. 

2. [Regiftrariue, law Lat.] The officer 


wWhoſe a Is 0 write" and . the 

regiſter. £ | 

ToRe'cisTaR, v. 4. „ [regifirer, Fr. from 
the noun.] 

1, To record; to preſerye from oblivion 
\ by authenrick accounts. 


he Roman emperors regiſtered their moſt” re- 
markable buildings, as well as actions. Addi ſon. 


2. To enrol; to ſet down in a lift.” 
Such follow him, as ſhall be regifter d; | 
Parr good; part bad: of bad the longer ſcrowl. Mile, 
RR OIST RX. 2. / [from regiſter. | 
1. The act of inferting in the regiſter, 

A little fee was to be paid for the regiftry.  Graunts 
The place where the regiſter is kept. 
3. "A ſeries of facts recorded. 

I wonder why a regiſtry has not been kept in the 
college of phyſicians of things invented. Temple. 
RE"GLEMENT. =. 7 Ur.] Regulation. 
Not uſed. | 
mr To denk 'of the reformation and reglement of 
uſury, by the balance of commodities and diſcom- 
e. thereof, d things are mo wg 
acon 2 
RE ar: 7 J. Lreglette, from 12 | 71 
edge of wood exactly planed, by 


„ printers ſeparate their lines in 
pages widely printed. 
REcnanT. ad. French. !] | 
1. Reigning; having regal authori 
Prince go thy of Heir derade, ++. IM 
may be reaſonably ſuppoſed in queens regnant a 
little proportion of wikdernel int way, more than 
in kings. | Witton. 
2. Predominant; prevalent; having power. 
The law was regnant, and confin'd his thought, 
Fell was not conquer d, when the poet wrote. Maller. 
His guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 
A traytor to the vices regnant. Swoift's Miſcallanier. 
To REc0'RGE..v, 4. [re and george. 
To vomit up ; to N 
3 f * 
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D REGRA'TE. . a. 


Ae 90 5 


1 60, be had Esten tha klog's 


and did then regorge the feathers. Haywwore: | 


2. To ſwallow eagerly. 5 P2248 
| \.,,- Drunk with wine, 1 
And fat re of bulls e Milton. 


3. [Regorger, Fr.) To fwallow back. 
„ Tides at higheſt mark regorge the flood, 
So fate, that could no more improve their joy, 
Took a malicious pleaſure to deſtroy. den. 
To REGRA TT. v. 4. [ regreffer, French; 
re and graft.] To graft again. | 
Oft regrafting the ſame cions, may make fruit 


Bacon. 


greater. 
To REGRA” NT. v. 4. Ire and grant. J. To 


grant back. f 1 


He, by — „ incorporated then by . 
name of the dean and chapter of Trinity-churck 
in Norwich, and regranted their lands to them. ; 


nn | 


3. Diſlike ; averſion. 


all our vices? © . Pig. 
Te. REOAE TT. v. 4. [regretter, Fr. from 


2. To be uneaſy at. 


1. To offend; to ſhock. 
The cloathing of the tortoiſe and vor rather 
ateth, than pleaſeth the eye. Derbam's Phyſ«Thes. 
egen. French.] To engroſs; to 
* rel al * MI» uy ma | 
Neither ſhould they buy any corn, unleſs it were 
to make malt thereof; for by ſuch engroſſing and 
regrating, the dearth, that commonly reigneth in 
England, " hath been cauſed. Spenſer. 
Recra'TER. . /. [regrattier, French; 
from regrate.] Foreſtaller; engroſſer. 
To REOREEZ T. v. a. Tre and greet. ] To. 
reſalute; to greet a ſecond time. 
Hereford, on pain of death, a 
Till twice five ſummers have enrich'd our fields, - ' 
„Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 
But lead the ſtranger paths of baniſhment. Sbaleſp. 
REROGAEBE T. 2. J. [from the verb.] Return 
or exchange of ſalutation. Not in uſe. 
And ſhall theſe hands, ſo newly join'd in love, 
Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet # 
Play faſt and looſe 7 * faith? ' Shakeſpeare. 
Recre'ss. ». /. [regres, French; re- 
_ greſſus, Latin. ] Paſſage back; power 
of paſſing back, 
is their natural place which they always tend 
to; and from which there is no progreſs nor re- 
greſi. Burnet. 


ToRecne'ss, v. . [regreſus, Latin. ] To | 


go back; to return; to paſs back to 


the former ſtate or place. 
All being forced unto fluent conſiſtencies, natu- 
rally regreſs unto their former ſolidities. Brown. 


RecRe 8510N. . /. regreſſus, Lat.] The | 


act of returning or going back. 

To defire there were no God, were plainly to 
unwiſh their awn being, which muſt needs be an- 
nihilated in the ſubtrackion of that eſſence, which 
ſubſtantially ſupporteth them, and reſtrains from 
regreſſion into nothing. Dion. 


Recre'r. ». /. [ regret, French ; regretto, 


Italian.] 
1. Vexation at ſomething paſt; bitterneſs 


of reflection. 
J never bare any touch of conſcience with 
greater regret. | King Charles. 
A paſſionate regret at fin, a grief and ſadneſs 
at its memory, enters us into God's gol! of 
mourners. Decay of Piety. 


Though fin offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing ad 


dreſs, yet the remorſe and inward regrets of the 
4 my upon the commiſſion of it, infnitely over- 
balance thoſe faint gratifications it affords the 
ſenſes. * South's Sermons. 
2. Grief; ſorrow. | 
Never any prince expreſſed a more lively regret | 
for the loſs of a ſervant, than his majeſty did for 
this great man ; in all offices of grace towards his 
ſervants, and ih a Wonderful ſohcitous care for the 
payment-of- his debts, © Fa 


* W A Y 
* 


1141 


| 


2 


To REGv"ERDON. ©. 4. [from the noun. | 


 RE'GULAR. adj. regahier, French; re- 
1. Agreeable to rule; conſiſtent with the 


3. In geometry, regular * is a. ſolid, 


contained under wales equal and equi- 


Clarendon. | 


1 3 is . 7 ö » 
om $ * * Bw 
* ll 7 4 5 
CT we 


8 . * N 4 
| She does for thy content reſign ; 8 . 
Fler piety itſelf would blame, 4 ry; 


| If her regrets ſhould walten e 


1s it à virtue 8 — rp 


damnation, and meh a virtue too, as ſhall b (cha 


. o 


Not 
Thoſe, the impiety of whoſe lives makes them 

et a deity, and ſecretly wiſh there were none, 
will greedily lien to atheiſtieal notions, G/anwille. 


| 


REecv'sRDON.: #. /. [re and gverden. ] 


Reward ; recompenſe. 
Stoop, and ſet your knee againſt my boot; 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant ſword of York. Shatsſp. 


To reward. 'The verb and noun are 


both obſolete. 

Long fince we were reſolved bf your truth, 
Your faithful ſervice and your toil in war; 
Yet never have you taſted your reward, © | 
Or been reguerdon'd with ſo much as thanks, Shak. 


2 


gularis, Lat.] 


mode preſcribed. 
The common cant of criticks is, that though the 
lines are good, it Is not a regular piece. Guardian. 
The ways of heav'n are dark and intricate; 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors, 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 
' Loft and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch ; 
Nor ſees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. Addiſon. 
So when we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
No monſtrous height or breadth or length appear; 


whoſe ſurface is compoſed of regular and 
equal figures, and whoſe ſolid angles are 
all equal, and of which there are five 
ſorts, viz. 1. A pyramid comprehended 
under four equal and equilateral tri- 
angles. 2. A cube, whole ſurface is 


com poſed of fix equal ſquares. 3. That, | 


© which is bounded by by.” equal. and 
equilateral triangles. hat which is 


lateral pentagons. 5. A body conſiſting 


of twenty equal and equilateral tri- | 


angles: and mathematicians demon- 
ſtrate, that there can be no more re- 
gular bodies than theſe five. Maſebenbr. 


There is no univerſal reaſon, not conſined to hu - 
man fancy, that à figure, called regular, which 
hath equal ſides and angles, is age bo .Vonutiful than 
any irregular one. | Bentley. g 


4. Inſtitured or initiated eee to eſta- 
bliſhed forms or diſcipline: as, 4 tega- 
lar doctor; regular troops. 


1 


|Refovian, „ [ 


ReGvia'nity, *./ [reqularite hy? * N 


hiffe's Parergon, 


+ regular. 
1. N to ! . 


2s in all fluids 3/ for 


the noun.] 
1. To repent to grieve u. | 
I ſhall not regretr the trouble my experiments coſt | 
me, if they be Onan ada Merv of © 
reſpiration. | ont 
©; Calmly he look'd on cher life and here 
ing to regret, ot there to fear; | 
From nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisf! 5 
Thank d heavy n that he had liv' d, and th ee. 
Pee} 


 |2- Method; the effect of being 


The whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 
2. Governed by ſtrict regulations. | | 
So juſt thy {Kill, ſo regular my rage. Pope. 


7 


5. Methodical; orderly. 0 
More people are kept from a true ſenſe and 94 

of religion, by a regular kind of ſenſuality and in- 
dulgence, than by groſs drunlcenneſo. Lato. 


RS OULARLx. adv, from regular 


Fo RR GULATE. v. 4. A Latin. ] 


2. Method; certain order. 


Regularit N ap where it is not fo pt, | 
regularity i is a fimilitude ar 
.. tinued, Grew 


He was 3 oi lover of regularity and poder 3 

and managed all his affairs with, the utmoſt exat- 

neſs. - Anterbury+. 
wget? 3 In 1 

manner concordant to rule; 

If thoſe painters, who have left us 2 


platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved. it in their 


gures, they had. indeed made things more re * 
true, but withal very unpleaſing. ee 
. With one judicious * 5 
On the plain ground Apelles drew . nie? 
A circle r ularly true. 7 Prior. 
Strains * ebb nor flaw, - "7 
Correctly cold and regularly low. Pope. 


1. To adjuſt by rule or method. 

Nature, in the production of things, ne 
deſigns them to partake of certain, regulated, eſta- 
bliſded effences, which are to be the models of all 
things to be produced : this, in that crude ſenſe, 
would need ſome batter enen | Locke. 


2. To direct. 


| Regulate the patient in his manner of Bring.” . 
* emane 

Ev'n goddeſſes are women; and no wife. 

Has pow'r to regulate her huſband's life. . 
REcULA'TION. #. J [from regulate. 
1. The act of regulating. 

Being but ſtupid matter, they cannot FER 
any regular and conſtant motion, without the guid- 
ance and regulation of ſome intelligent being. Ray. 

regulated. 
REcuLa'ror. 2. . [from regulare.] q 
1. One that regulates. | 

The regularity of corporeal principles heweth 

them to come at firſt from a divine regulator. Grew _ 
2. That part of a machine wt ich makes 
the motion equable. 


RE'GULUS. . Latin; regale, Fr.)] 
12 ulus is the and moſt weighty part of 
_ ils, which ſettles at the en I melting. 

Ruimey« 

To REGU” RGITATE. v. a. [re and 
gurges, Latin; regorger, French. 1 T o 
throw back; to pour back. 

The inhabitants of the city remove a | 
into the country fo long, until, for want of receipt 
and encouragement, it regurgitates and fends them 
| back. g Graunt. 
Arguments of divine wikicini, in the frame of 
animate bodies, are the artificial paſition' of many 
valves, all ſo fituate, as to give a-free-paſſage to, the 
blood in their due channels, but not permit them 
to regurgitate and diſturb the great circulation. 
Bentley. | 

To Recu” RGITATE. v. a. To be poured 

back. 4 * | 
Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood | 
out of theſe veins, which paſſage. being ftopt, it 
regurgitates upwards to the lungs. Harvey on | 

| REGurGiTa"TION. 3. /. [from Fegurgi- 
© 66 Reſorption ; the act of ſwallow- 


_ 1vg back. f 
Wat of matter is the content ſymptom. . 
; 2 


7 RENEA“ *. 4. [Lee and bear] To 
hear again, | * 


TILES. ad. 8. 4 


N 
0 
- * 


My : 


s 


— 


9 * EDEN 
e under any unjuſt ſentence. | 

R RBAL, . / e rebearfe. 1 

1. Repetition; recit 

Nuwice we Heere, e > th 

Aer pronounceth, the whole congregation ſhall repeat 

after him; a8 firſt in the publick confeſſion” of | 
- fins, and again in rebearſal of our Lord's 12 

after the bleſſed ſacramen. 


What dreamed my lord? tell me, and Tu requite it 
= W ſweet rebearſal of my morning's dream. Shake 


n 


77 


- What reſpected their actions as a rule or ad moni 

. tion, applied to yours, it only a ' rehearſal, whoſe 
zeal in aſſerting the nnn cauſs i is ſo o generally 
known. South. 
2. The recital of aby thing POE to | 
publick exhibition... + | 
The chief of Rome, E 


With gaping mouths to theſe Sh ba Dryd. | - | 
To e RSE. V. a. - [from rebear. Skin- 


1. 
4. 


To repeat; to recite. 
Rehearſe not unto another that which is oy 
CCiHS» 


Jo filent ſhades repeat thy verſe, _ 1 
Till fame and echo almoſt burſt, | 

Yet hardly dare one line rebearſe. | Swift. 

2. To relate; to tell. _ q 
Great maſter of the muſe? nf} 

; The pedigree, of nature to 2 0 

And ſound the maker's work in equal nt Dryd. 


3. To recite previouſty to publick exhibi- 

tion. , 

All Rome is pleaſed, when Statius will rehearſe, 
And longing crowds expect the promis d 28 

en. 

7. Rejz'cT. v. 4. [rejicio, rejeftus, Lat.] 

1. To diſmiſs. without compliance with 


propoſal or acceptance of offer. 

Barbaroſſa was rejected into Syria, although be 
perceived that it tended to his diſgrace. Knolles. 
. Have I rejefcd thoſe that me ador'd = 
To be of him, whom I adore, .abhorr'd ? 


3. To caft off; to make an abject. f 
Thou haſt rejefied the word of the Lord, and 
the Lord hath rejected thee from being king. 

9 : 1 Samuel, XV. 26. 
Siren nin e wiſdom, and reer? me not from among 


Brown. 


| thy children. * Wiſdom, ix. 4+ 
He is deſpiſed and rejeficd of mea, a man of ſor- 
rous. Iſaiah. 


. To refuſe; not to accept. | 
Recauſe thou haſt rejected knowledge, I will re. 
Jedi thee, that thou ſhalt be no prieſt. Hoſea, iv. 6. 


rejedt a greater evidence, to embrace hat is leſs 
— evident. N Pit Wo Locke. 


How would ſuch thoughts make Him avoid every 
thing that was ſinful and diſpleaſing tv God, leit 


his prayers? 


4. To throw aſide, 2s. uſeleſs or evil. 

In the philoſophy 07 human nature, as well as 
- bn phyficks and mathematicks, let principles be 
examined according to” the ſtandard of common 


Law. 


are found to agree or difagree witk it. - Beattie. | 
Rx If cT10N: 2. ( [rejedio, Lat. ] The | 
act of caſting off or throwing aſide, _ 
= "RE rejection 1 uſe of experiments, is infinite; 
*but if an experiment be probable a of great uſe, 


I receive it. Bacon. 


Medic ines urinative da not Na by camp; | and 
-indigeſtion, as ſolutive do. 


cut to guide any thing. 
A flood gate is drawn up and leg aan 3 


* "ve * 


10 To ben or exerciſe ſovereign inthe]. 


Of modeſt poets be thou juſt, | 


2. Time of a king's government. 


3. Kingdom; dominions. 


Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reaſon | 
. muſt judge, which can never permit the mind to | 


- when he prayed for ny God ſhould reject | 


ſenſe; and be admitted or rejected wenne as they 


Rer'cle. 2. J. [regle, Fr. A hollow | 


. 


bed 0 ."Y gone chem, gave them fch tho. 
- rity,. that though be reigned, they in effect ruled, 
1 


6 honouring them e 


1 
en x ©, thatl Banque s iſſue ever X 
2 in this Kingdom? Shakeſpeare? 5 | Macherb. 
Aas ſhall reign in righteoulneſs, and princes 
rule in judgment. iab, XXX. 1. 
* not firſt ſev n years, al 9 reign P 


1 


FT 


| 


ere 

Her ſeat: 
empire; and your . 
2. To be predominant; to prevail. 


ſhould 
More are Ken 1 in the ae and more die in 
the winter, except in peſtilent diſeaſes, which com- 
monly reign in ſummer or autumn. acon. 
Great 22 reigns in their publick councils. 
Addiſon. 

3. To obtain power or dominion. 
That as fin reigned unto death, even ſo might | 
grace reign through righteouſneſs unto eternal life 
by Jeſus Chriſt, Romans. 


REIGN. 2. % [regne, Fr. regnum, Lat. 1 

1. Royal authority; ſovereignty. 
He who like a father held his reign, 

So ſoon forgot, was juſt and wiſe in vain. Pope. 


Bacon. | 


eer country puts extol queen Beſs's re: 
A loſt hoſpitality. 1 a — "Rh 
The following licence of a foreign reigns 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain. 
Kuſſel's blood N 
Stain'd the fad annals of a giddy reign. Thomſon: | 


. Saturn's ſons receiv'd the threefold reign 

Of heav'n, of ocean, and deep 

That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign, 

The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely lain, huh 
4. Power; 3 influence. 


The year againe 
Was turning round; and every feafor's rene 
Renew'd upon us. | 


which is more frequently, but not more 


again. 


brought to touch immediately reimbody. | Boyle. 


loſs or expence 
Hath he ſaved any 


to give him a title of n himſelf by the de- 
ſtruction of ours? Swift. 


an equivalent. 


burſe.) Reparation or repayment. 

If any perſon has been at expence about the 
Funeral of a ſcholar, he may retain” his books for 
the reimburſement. u Ayliſfe. 

To REIMPRE"GNATE: v. a. re and in- 
Pregnate.] To impregnate anew. 
N Ay exo of the 8 is 8 by fire, 
nor will it be reimpregnate other magnet 
than the earth. vile cow's | 5 
REIM AE SS1ON., 1. J. [re and imprelſion.] 
A ſecond or repeated impreſſion, | 
REIN. #. J. [re/nes, French. 
1. The, part of the bridle, which ads 
from the horſe's head to the rg s or 
rider's hand. 
Every horſe years bis commenting. rein, 
And may direct his courſe as pleaſe himſelf, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Take you the reins, while I from cares remove, 
And 25 withia the chariot Wu 1 drove. Dr 5. 


ea ys 


To Aalen V. 1. Le Lat. regner, my 


F. 4 


1 


the reig/cs in the fide poſts. Carecu. 


* 


hell beneath. Prior. : 


properly, written . To embody 
eee eee the parts 


To REIMBURSE. . 4. Ire, in and bour/e, 
French, a purſe.] To repay ; to repair | 


RE1MBU RSEMENT. „. [from reim- 


: | 


x 


' Now did the fign reign under) which Peckin | 


3 


— 


0 REIM BODY. v, *. [re and ab, | 


b | 
ue at his own expence, 


| 


| 


_ 
* 


Wich bel hand the ruling rcine he. drew 
"He laſh d the courſers, Ou courſers flew. Pape. | 
2; Uſed as an inſtrument of government, 
or for government. 


The hard rein which both of them have borne 

Againſt the old Kind king. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

3. To give the Rgtns. To give licence. 
War to diſorder'd rage, let looſe the reins. Milton. 
When to his luſt ZEgiſthus gawe the rein, 

Did fate or we th' adultrous act conſtrain? Popes 

7 REIN. 0.4. from 95 noun.] % 

1. To govern by a brid 


He movnts and reines his horſe. Cbapman. 
He, like a . fixed rein'd, e 
FI" Bid foo retain'd 


His father's art, and warriour ſteeds he rein d. Dry. | 

2. To reſtrain ; to control. 
t. And where you find a maid, 
That, ere the ſleep, bath thrice her prayers 448, 
Rein up the organs of her fantaſy; 


"3 


Sleep ſhe as ſound as careleſs infancy. Shakeſpeare. 


| Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be rein'd again to temperance ; then ke ſpeaks 
What's in his heart. Shakeſpeare” s Coriolanus. 
Rzixs. u. J. | renes, Latin; rein, French. ] 
Web kidneys 3 the lower part of the 
C f 
[Whom I hall fo for myſelf though my ren 
conſumed. 


To REiNSERT. v. &. [re and inſert. ] To 


inſert a ſecond time. 


To REIN TI RE. v. a. [re and inſpire] 


To inſpire anew. 
| Time will run 
on ſmoother, till Favonius reinſpire 
The frozen earth, and cloath in freſh attire 
The lilly and roſe. 
The mangled dame lay breathleſs on the ground, 
When on a ſudden reinſpir'd with breath, 
Again ſhe roſe. D 
To ReinsTA'L. v. a. [re and infal.] 
1. To ſeat again. 


That alone can truly reinfall thee 


In David's royal ſeat, his true ſucceſſor. Milton. 
2. To put again in poſſeſſion. This ex- 
ample is not very proper. . 
Thy father beds | F — 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And reinflal me in the diadem. © Shakeſpeare. 


To REinNSTA'TE. v. 4. [re and inflate.] 


To put . N. in poſſeſſion. 

David, after that ſitznal victory, which had pre- 
ſerved his life, reinfiated him in his throne, and 
reſtored him to the ark and ſanctuary; yet ſuffered 
the loſs of his rebellious ſon to overwhelm the ſenſe 
of his deliverance. Government of the Tongue. 


Modeſty reinflates the widow i in her virginity. 


Addiſon. 

. The reinflating of this: hero in the — 
poſſeſſion of his kingdom, was acknowledged; Popes 
To REI'NTEGRATE. v. 4. 2 Fr. 
re and integer, Latin. It ſhould perhaps 
be written redintegrate.] To renew with 
regard to any ſtate or quality; to re- 
pair; to reſtore. 


This league drove out all the Spaniards out vr 
Germany, and reintegrated that nation in their an- 
cient liberty. © Bacon. 
Tbe falling from a diſcord to a concord hath an 
agreement with the affections, which are reintegrated 
ta the better after ſome diſlikes. Bacon Nat. 8 > 
Te Reinve'sr. wv. a. [re and wage: ] 
in veſt anew. 5 
To REJOTCE. v. 2. [rejouir, EY 1 
To be glad; to joy; to exult ; to receive 
pleaſure from ſomething paſt. 

This is the rejoicing city — h that 


| 


| Laid, there is none beſide me. 


1 


Zb. Ii. 15. 
avs I will 
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3 Wierd wats aha . 


their ſorrow. Jeremiah, xxxi. 13. 
Let them be brought to confuſion, that rejoice 
| Pſalm xxxV. 26. 


ut ne hurt. 
bf rc 


; Lord had done. ir Phan xvlii« 9. 

They rejoice each with their kind. ton. 
We ſhould particularly expreſs. our by 

love and charity to our neighbours. on. 


To Rejor'ce. v. a. To exhilarate; to 
gladden ; to make Joyful to glad. 


Alone to thy renown w n, | 
_. Unbounded through all Lo r 
While the great ſaint rejoices heav* n, % 
And thou ſuſtain'ſt the orb below, Prior. 
I ſhould give Cain the honour of the invention; 
Were he alive, it would rejoice. his ſoul to ſee what 
miſchief it had made. Aubert. 


RnJ01"cer. . /. (from rejoice.] One 
.that rejoices. 
Whatſoever faith entertains, produces love to 


God; but he that believes God to be cruel or a 
rejoicer in the unavoidable damnation of the greateſt || 
part of mankind, thinks evil thoughts concerning | 


God. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


To REJOT N. v. &. [rejvindre, French.] 
1. To join again. 


to Grand Cairo, where they are taken in pieces, 


| ng upon camels backs, and Ygoined together at | 
| Brown' s Vulgar Errours. | 


_ Sues. 
2. To meet one again. 


Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-corner I forgot, | 


Meet and rejoin me in the penſive grot. 


Te Rejor'n. v. 2. 
ſwer. 
It will be replied, that be receives n by 
, this lopping of his ſuperfluous brapches; but I 
. rejoin, that a tranſlator has no ſuch right. Dryden. 
Rsjor nDpes. #./. [from rejoin.] 
1. Reply to an anſwer. 
The quality of the perſon makes me judge my- 
ſelf obliged to a rejoinder. 
2. Reply; ; anſwer. 
Injury of chance rudely beguiles our lips 


| Pepe. 
To anſwer to an an- 


| 
Of al rejoindure. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and . 8 


R301 T. . /. — French. ] Shock; 


ſuccuſſion. 

The finner, at his higheſt pitch of enjoyment, | 
is not pleaſed with it ſo much, but he is afflicted 
more ; and as long as theſe inward rejolts and re- 
coilings of the mind continue, the ſinner will find 
his accounts of pleaſure very poor. South. 


REIT. =. /. Sedge or ſea-weed. Bailey. 
To RET TERATE. v. a. [re and 7tero, 


Lat. reiterer, French] To repeat 
again and again. | 
ou never ſpoke what did become you leſs 


Than this; which to reiterate, were fin. Shakeſp, 
With reiterated crimes he might 
on himſelf damnation. Milton. 
Although Chriſt hath forbid us to uſe vain re- 
petitions when we pray, yet he hath taught us, that 
to reiterate the ſame requeſts will not be vain. 
Smalridge. 


ReiTERA TION, #. J. [reiteration, Fr. 
from reiterate.) Repetition. 


It is uſeful to have new experiments tried over 


again; ſuch reiterations commonly exhibiting new 

phenomena. Beyle. 

The words are a reiteration or reinforcement of 

an application, arifing from the conſideration of 
the excellency of Chriſt above Moſes. 

Ward of Infidelity. 

[re and judge. To 

to recal to a 


ToREju DGE. v. @. 
re-examine; to review ; 
new trial. 

The muſe attends thee to the ſilent ſhade ; 
Tis her's the brave man's lateſt ſteps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts, and dignity diſgrace. Pepe. 


„ 
* Rex ate, o. a. Tre and kindle, 1 e 
fixed ftars You n 


— ee, * 


To RELATE. v. a. Lee Latin. ] 


Clanville to Albius. 


2. To vent by words. 


4. To bring back ; 


To RELATE, v. 2. 


* Unblemifh'd ped and truth 3 


ſer on fire . | 
"Theſe iſ 
extinguiſhed, and would for ever continue ſo, if hot 
 rehindled, ou new recruited with heat and light, 
„  Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 
. Rekindled at the royal charms, ' 
' Tumultuous love each bea boſom warmns. * | 
Te RELAPSE, v. n. tides ſus, Latin.] 
1. Jo flip back; to flide or fall back. 


2. To fall back 825 vice or errour. 
| The oftner he hath relap 1 po 
truth of his (repent. 


ar 


_ WE na rt piqus fon. - 


the more . 
2. ReſpeQ ; reference; regard. 


2 he ought to give of 
Taylor. 


3. To fall back from a Late of recovery 


to ſickneſs. 
He was not well cured, and would ew Hall 


Wy 


Rr Ae. x: J. [from the verb. 


1. Fall into vice or errour once forſaken. 
This would but lead me to a worſe relapſe 
And heavier fall. 


prehenfion of the divine diſpleaſure, have reſolved 
on a religious reformation. Rogers. 


The grand fignior conveyeth hls gallies d6wn 2. Regreſſion from a ſtate of recovery to | 


ſickneſs. 


It was even as two phyſicians ſhould take one fick 


body in hand; of which, the former would purge | 


and keep under the body, the other pamper and 


ſtrengthen it ſuddenly ; whereof what is to be | 


looked for, but a moſt dangerous relapſe? Spenſer. 
. Return to any ſtate. 


is ſomewhat obſcure, 
Mark a bounding:yalour in our Engliſh A 

That being dead like to the bullet's grazing, 

Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief, 

Killing in relapſe of mortality. Shakeſpeare's H. V. 


1. To tell; to recite. 
"Your wife and babes 
Savagely ſlaughter d; to relate the manner, 
Were to add the death of you. Sbaleſe. Macbeth. 
Here I could frequent 
With worſhip place by place, where he vouchſaf d 
Preſence divine; and to my ſons relate. Milton. 
The drama repreſents to view, what the poem 
only does relate. Dryden, 
' Unauthoriſed. 
A man were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue, 
. 1 ſuffer his thoughts to paſs in ſmother. Bacon. 
. To ally by kindred. | 
Avails thee not, | | 
To whom related, or by + tk begot; N 
A heap of duſt alone remains. Pope. 
A latin- 


to reſtore. 
Spenſer. 
To have reference; 


iſm. 


to have reſpect. 
All negative or privative words relate to Poſitive 
ideas, and ſignify their abſence, Loc le. 
As other courts demanded- the execution of per- 
ſons dead in law, this gave the laſt orders relating 
to thoſe dead in reaſon. Tatler. 


RELa'TEk. 2. [from relate. Teller; 


narrator; hiſtorian. 
We ſhall rather perform good ons unto truth, 


than any diſſervice unto their re/aters. Srows: 
Her huſband the relater ſhe preferr'd 
Before the angel. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


The beſt Engliſh hiſtorian, when hig ſtyle grows 
antiquated, will be only wondered as a tedious relater 

of facts. Wy 
RELATION. 2. J [relation, French ; from 


relate. | 


1. Manner of belonging to any perſon or | | 


thing. 
Under this tone lies virtue, youth, 


Wi 1 one idea with another. 
er. 5 15 


Milton, | 
We ſee in too frequent instances the relapſes of | 
thoſe, who, under the preſent ſmart, or the near ap- 


— + 


4+ Kindred ; alliance of kin, 


„ - 


'The ſenſe here *| 


6. Narrative; 


* tive capacity: 


Swift. þ 


i : | 
* 4 


7 * 
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So, far a fervice im 8 | oaks, 
all created beings . 


1 
e I s family, 7 all 8 


RR 


| 15 eee power upon a thouſand ocga- 


4 Waits. 

| W. is made an exerciſe of love and ö 
care for thoſe amonꝝſt whom our lot is fallen, or 
who belong to us in a nearer relation: it then becomes 
the greateſt benefit to ourſelves, and produces its beſt 

e ffects in our own hearts. LTL. 


ls have been importuned to make ſome:obſervs- 
tions on this art, in relation to its agreement with 


poetry. Dryden. 
Relation conſiſts in the conſideration and compar- 
Locke. 


onnexion between one thing and an- 
other. 


Of the eternal relations and fitneſles of things * 


know nothing; all that we know of truth and 
falſehood is, that our conſtitution determines us in 
ſome caſes to believe, in others to diſbelieve. 

g © Beattie. 


Relations dear; and all the charities 
Of father, ſon and brother firſt were known. "Mile. 
Be kindred and relation laid aſide, 
And honour's cauſe by laws of honour try'd. Dryd. 
Are we not to pity and ſupply the poor, though 
they have no relation to us? No relation ? thatcan- 
not be: the goſpel ſtiles them all out brethren. 
nay, they have a nearer relation to us, out fellow- 
members; and both theſe from their relation to our. 
Saviour Himſelf, who calls them his brethren. Spratte. 


by Perſon related by birth or marriage; 


kinſman; kinſ woman. 

A the-coufin, of a good family and ſmall fortune; 
paſſed months among all her relations. Sagift« 
 Dependants, friends, relations. 

Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. | Thomſon 
tale; 3 account; narration; 3 
recital of facts. 5 

In an hiſtorical relation, we uſe-terms that are 
moſt proper. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The author of a juſt fable, muſt pleaſe more 
than the writer of an hiſtorical relation. Dennis. 


jy LATIVt. adj.-[relativus, Latin; rela- 


, French.] 


aving relation; reſpecling. | 
Not only ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, but modes 
are poſitive beings; though the parts of which they 
conſiſt, are very often relative one to another. Locke. 
2. Conſidered not abſolutely, but as be- 


longing to, or reſpecting ſomething elſe. 
ough. capable it be not of inherent holineſs, 
yet it is often relative. Holyday.. 

The eccleſiaſtical, as well as the civil gover- 
nour, has cauſe to purſue the ſame methods of 
confirming himſelf; the grounds of government 
being founded upon 'the ſame bottom of nature in 
both, though the circumſtances and relative conſi- 
derations of the perſons may differ. South. 

Every thing ſuſtains both an ab ſolute and a re- 
an abſolute, as it is ſuch a ching, 
endued with ſuch a nature; and a relative, as it is 
a part of the univerſe, and fo ſtands 1 in ſuch relation. 
to the whole. ; South. 

Wholeſome and unwholeſome are relative, not 
real qualities. Arbuthnot on Aliment t. 


3. Particular; poſitive; cloſe in connection. 
Not in ole: 


I'll have l 
More relative than this. 
RELATIVE. 3. . 
1. Relation; kinſman. | | 
"Tis: an evil dutifulneſs in friends. Sas 1 
to ſuffer one to periſh without reproof. Taylor. 


Confining our care either to 1 and N 
| ( 


2. Pronoun 


Sbaleſpeare s Macbeth. 


% 


VVV 
. Pronoun anſwering to an antecedent.” | 
Lern the fight joining of ſubſtantives with ad- 
jectives, and the relative with the antecedent. 


= 
. 
= 
** 


. . 5 a4 Aſcham's Schoclmafter. | 4 French. ] ? , "WT, "0 . ot. 

3+, n * . 1. To ſer free from confinement or ſervi- 
| . AK... . ” 2 tude. we! | | K 

to : N 1 - . 

e, Un den act ron ofthe ge. | Pilat aid, whom willy tht Ire voto you? 

| Genet, eee Eee |, Yourbard bis courge, nnd ferfie | 

9 2 5 . A valour fatal to the enemy. a N en. 

RR LATIVELY. adv. [from relative. ] As - Why ſhould 2 eee Wen pot it Into. the 


it refpects ſomething elſe; not abſo- 
lutely. " | e 
KA a that ſeem ſo foul and diſagree - 
able in nature, are not really ſo in themſelves, but 
only relatively. | More. 
Theſe being the good or the greateſt 
evil, either abſolutely ſo in themſelves, or relatively 
ſo to us; it is therefore good to be zealouſly affected 
for the one againſt the other. Spratt. 
Conſider the abſolute affections of any being as 
it is in itſelf, before you conſider it relatively, or 
ſurvey the various relations in which it ſtands to 
other beings. | Waits. 


RE"rLATIVENESS. . /. from relative. ] 
he ſtate of having relation. | 
To RELA'X. v. a. [relaxo, Latin.] 


1. To ſlacken; to make leſs tenſe, 
The finews, when the ſouthern} wind bloweth, 
are more relax. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
* Adam, amaz d, a b 
Aſtonied ſtood, and black, while horrour chill 
Nan through his veins, and all his joints w_ 
on. 


2. To remit; to make leſs ſevere or rigor-· | 
| Still preſs'd with weight of woe, ſtill hopes to find | 


From years of pain, one moment of releaſes Prior. | 


ous. 
The ftatute of mortmain was at ſeveral times 
relaxed by the legiſlature. © Swifts 
3. To make leſs attentive or laborious. 
Nor praiſe relax, nor difficulty fright, 


Vanity of Wiſhes. | 


4. To eaſe; to divert: as, converſation 
relaxes the ſtudent. 
5. To open; to looſe. | 
It ſerv'd not to relax their ſerried files. Milton. 
To RELAX. v. 2. To be mild; to be 
remiſs; to be not rigorous. 
If in ſome regards ſhe choſe 
To curb poor Paulo in too cloſez _ 
In others ſhe relax'd again, | 
And govern'd with a looſer rein. Prior. 
RELaxa'TIiON. #. . [| relaxation, Fr. re- 
laxalio, Lat.] * 
1. Diminution of tenſion; 
looſening. | 
Cold ſweats are many times mortal ; for th 
they come by a relaxation or forſaking of the ow 
| 7 acon. 
Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into 
all the diſeaſes that depend upon relaxation in a moiſt 
one. ; Arbuthnat. 
2. Ceſſation of reſtraint. 


The ſea is not higher than the, land, as ſome | 


imagined the ſea ſtood upon heap higher than the 
more; and at the deluge a relaxation being made, 
it overflowed the land. | Burnet. 


Remiſſion; abatement of rigour. 


They childiſhly granted, by common conſent 
of. their whole ſenate, under their town ſeal, a | 


relaxation to one Bertelier, whom the elderſhip had 
_ excommunicated. | | 
The relaxation of the ſtatute of mortmain, is one 
of the reaſons which gives the biſhop terrible appre- 
. kenfions of popery coming on us. Sxvift. 
4. Remiſſion of attention or application. 


As God has not ſo devoted our bodies to toil, but | 
that he allows us ſome recreation: ſo doubtleſs he | 


. indulges the ſame relaxation to our minds. 


Government of the Tongue. | 


There would be no buſineſs in ſolitude, nor pro- 
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the act of N 


Hooker. | 
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* on the road to relieve other s. 
To Rias. v. 4. [relaſcher, relaxer, 


| - anceſtors have taken care to releaſe him from her ? 
, G | Fe 1 Dryden. 
2. To ſet free from pain. | 
3. To free from obligation, or penalty. 
Too ſecure, becauſe from death releas d ſome 


- He had been baſes had he releas'd bis right, 
For ſuch an empire none but kings ſhould fight. Dry. 


5. To relax; to ſlacken. Not in uſe. 
It may not ſeem hard, if in caſes of neceſſity 


rather than all men always ftritly bound to the ge- 
neral rigor thereof. 


RELEASE. #./. [relaſche, French; from 
the verb.] 
1. Diſmiſſion 
or pain. 
2. Relaxation of a 


from confinement, ſervitude, 


enalty. 
O fatal ſearch! in which the lab'ring mind, 
A ſhadow of delight, a dream of peace, 


3. Remiſſion of a claim. 
The king made a great feaſt, and made a N 
to the provinces, and gave gifts. Eftber, ii. 18. 
The king would net have one penny abated, of 


_— 
* * 


might encourage other counties to pray the like re- 
leaſe or mitigation. Bacon. 
4. Acquittance 
_ creditor, | 
To RELEGATE., v. a. [releguer, French; 
relego, Latin.] To baniſh; to exile. 
RELEOGATION. 2. . [relegation, Fr. rele- 
gatio, Latin.] Exile; judicial baniſh- 
ment. | 
According to the e 
puniſhment of adultery was deportation or relegation. 
F Apyliffe. 
To RELE'NT, v. . [ralentir, French, ] 


Pl 


to give. | 
In ſome houſes, ſweetmeats will relent more than 


in others. | | Bacon. 
In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhow'rs 


When opening buds ſalute the welcome day, 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray. Pope. 
2. To melt; to grow moiſt, | N 
© Crows ſeem to call upon rain, which js but the 


comfort they ſeem to receive in the relenting of the 
g f Bacon. p 
Salt of tartar, brought to füſion, and placed in | 


air, 


a cellar, will, in a few minutes, begin to relent, 
and have its ſurface ſoftened by the imbibed 
moiſture of the air, wherein, if it be left long, it 
will totally be diſſolved. 
All nature. mourns, the ſkies relent in ſhow'rs, 
Huſh d are the birds, and clos d the drooping flow'rs ; 
If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, | 
The ſkies ta brighten, and the birds to ſing. Pope. 
3. To grow leis intenſe. | 


__— 


* 


. 


ing of the main career, 


you had ſe notably begun, 


er 12 in buſineſs,  Addifon"s gags! | and almoſt performed. 


Sidney. 


power of fortune to make him miſerable, when his 


certain profitable ordinances ſometimes be releaſed, - 


Hooker. | 


Call forth the greens, and wake the riling flow'rs, | 


4 
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RIA“. . . Lill, French.) Horſes | 


1 


5 days. 4 7 Milton. 
4 To quit; to let go. % | 
Every creditor that lendeth ought unto his neigh- 
bour ſhall releaſe it. Deuteronomy. | 


« 


— 


what had been granted by parliament ; becauſe it | 


from a debt ſigned by the | 


ivil law, the extraordinary | 


du oe 2 
* 


1. To ſoften ; to grow leſs rigid or hard; 


_—— OT 


7 


Till love relented their rebellious ire. 
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_  relentings df fire, as they call their nealing heats, 
lleſt it ſhould ſhiver in pieces by a violent e 
air. A | | Digby on Bodies. 
4. To ſoften in temper ;. to grow tender; 
to feel ny pea | 1. 
A 2 you behold N N 9 
v. tears, and not once relent ? H. 
iu not be made a ſoft r . 
To ſhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To chriſtian intetceſſors. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Undoubtedly he will relent, and zutn ; 
From his diſpleaſure, / Milton... 
He ſung, and hell conſented: 
To hear the poet's pray'r; | 
Stern Proſerpine rehented, 
And gave him back the fair. 
Te RRLE NT. v. 24. 


1. To flacken ; to remit. Obſolete. 
Apace he ſhot, and yet he fled apace, 
And oftentimes he would relent his pace, | 
That him his foe more fiercely ſhould purſue. Sper:/.. 
2. To ſoften; to mollify. Obſolete. 
Air hated earth, and water hated fire, 8 
Spenſer. 
RRLEKNTLESS. adj. [from relent.] 
1. Unpitying ; unmoyed by kindneſs or 
tenderneſs, | : 
For this th* avenging power employs his darts; 
Thus will perfiſt, relentleſs in his ire, 
Till the fair flave be render'd to her fire. Dryden. 
Why ſhould the weeping hero now- 88907 
Relentleſs to their wiſhes prove? P iar 
2. In Milton, it perhaps ſignifies unremit 
we = ; intenſely fixed upon diſquieting 


Pope. 


.- 


Only in deſtroying, I find eaſe 


To my relentlefy thoughts. Milton's Paradiſs Loft. 
RELEVANT. adj. [French.] Reliey- 
ing. | Dias 


RELEVA“TTION. 3. [ 


4 | relevatio, Latig. 
A raiſing or lifting up. 
Reur ance. 2. . [from rely.] Truſt ; 
dependance ; confidence ; repoſe of 
mind: with oz before the object of truſt. 
| His days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance on his fracted dates 
Has ſmit my. credit. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
That pellucid gelatinous ſubſtance; which be- 
pitches upon with ſo great reliance add poſitiveneſs, 
is chiefly of animal conſtitution. Woodward. 
He ſecured and encreaſed his proſperity, by an 
humble behaviour towards God, and a dutiful reli- 
ance on his providence. | Atterbury. 
They afforded a ſufficient conviction of this 
truth, and a firm reliance on the promiſes contained: 
in it. | Rogers. 
Reſignation in death, and reliance on the divine: 
mercies, give comfort to the friends of the dying. 
85 | " Clariſſa. 
Misfortunes often reduce us to a better reliance, 
than that we have been accuſtomed to fix: upon. 


| 4 a Clariſſa. 
RE LICK. 3. / [reliquie, Latin 5 religue, 
French. ] F 


1. That which remains; that which is left. 


Boyle. RB 


I have marked in you a relenting truly, and a flack- | 


after the loſs or decay of the reſt, It is: 
generally uſed in the plural. | 
Up dreary dame of darkneſs queen,, 
Do gather up the religues of thy race, 
Or. elſe go them avenge. - Spenſer 


Shall we go ſee the relichs of this town? Shakeſp. 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy religues 
Of her o'ereaten faith are bound to Diomede. Sal. 
; Nor death atſelf can wholly waſh their ſtains, 
But long contracted filth ev'n in the ſoul remains ;, 
The relicks of inveterate vice they wear, 

And ſpots ef fin. Deyden's Tuneit. 
2. It is often taken for the body deſerted: 


9 What 


— 44d * of = "FT; 
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; * 


e my Shakeſpeare for. bis honour's 


GY ' The labour of an age in piled ſtones ?- 
Or that his hallow'd — ſhould be . 
"4 | Vine a ſtar-ypointed pyramidꝰ'95 Mon, 
on df ave; ye ſkades' of our great grandfires, reſt; 
Ae ipring, and riſing flow'rs adorn 
The relicks of each venerable urn. Dryden. | 
Shall our #eliks ſecond birth receive? 
Sleep we to wake, and only die to live? 
Thy reliks, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we truſt, 
+ And facred place by Dryden's awful duſt ; 
Beneath a-rude and nameleſs tone he Bes; 
Jo which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 


3. That which is mp in memory of an- 
other, with a kind of religious venera- 
tion. 


_ Cowls flutter'd into rags, then religues EU 
The ſport of winds. Milton. 


— 


This church is very rich in relicks; among the 
reſt, they ſhow a fragment of Thomas I Becket, | 
as indeed there are very few treaſuries of rolicks in | 


Italy, that have not a tooth or a bone of this ſaint. 
Addiſon on Italy. 


Rx'Lick tv. adv. [from relick.] In the 
manner of relicks. A word not uſed, 


nor elegantly formed. 
Thrifty wench ſcrapes kitchen ſtuff, 
And barreling the droppings and the ſmuff 
Of waſting candles, which in thirty year 
Relickly kept, TY buys wedding cheer. Denne. 
REe'LICT. 2. /. 
lia, Latin.] A widow ; a wife deſo- 


late by the death of her huſband. 
If the fathers and huſbands were of the houſhold 
of faith, then certainly their relictt and children 
cannot be ſtrangers in this houſehold. Spratt's Serm. 
Chaſte reli ! 
Honour'd on earth, and worthy of the love 
Of ſuch a ſpouſe as now reſides above. 


RELit'e. #./. [rehief, French. ] 
1. Alleviation of calamity ; mitigation of 


pain or ſorrow. 

Thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are riſen, 
Tending to ſome relief of our extremes. Milton. 
2. That which frees from pain or ſorrow. 

He found his deſigned preſent would be a reliefs 

and then he thought it an impertinence to conſider 

what it could.be called beſides. Fell. 
So ſhould we make our death a glad relief 

From future ſhame. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Nor dar'd I to preſume, that preſs'd with grief, 
My flight ſhould urge you to this dire relief; 

Stay, ſtay your ſteps. Dryden's Hxeis. 
Biſmiſſion of a ſentinel from his poſt. 

For this relief, much thanks; tis bitter cold, 

Nis I am ſick at heart. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Garth. 


— 
* 


3. 


. [ Relevium, law Latin.] Legal remedy ; 


| "4 wrongs. 

5. The prominence of a figure i in ſtone or 
metal ; 
picture. 

The figures of many ancient coins riſe up in a 
much more beautiful relief than thoſe on the mo- 
dern; the face ſinking by degrees in the ſeveral 
declenſions of the empire, till about Conſtantine's 
time, it lies almoſt even with the ſurface of the 
medal. Add:ſon. 
Not with ſuch majeſty, ſuch bold relief, 

The forms auguſt of kings, or conqu ring chief, 
E'er ſwell'd on marble, as in verſe have ſhin'd, 

In polith'd verſe, the manners, and the mind. Pepe. 

6. The expoſure of any thing, by the 
proximity of ſomething different. 

RELIEVABLE. adj. [from ee Ca- 


pable of relief. 

Neither can they, as to reparation, hold plea of 
things, wherein the party is rel;evable by common 
law. Hale. 


To RELIE'VE. v. a. [releve, Latin; re- 


lever, Fr.] 


the ſeeming prominence of a 


Prior. 


E RELIEC VER. 2. / 
« [relife, old French; e- 
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1, To e eaſe b or kn 
2. To Ro” 95 . 
wi 
Naw lend ine u ben 
A pittance of thy, land will ſet him Dryd ydl. 
3. To ſet a ſentinel: at reſt, by placing 
another on his poſt, 
- Honeſt ſoldier, who hath relieved you? 
Bernardo has my place, give you' good night. 
Shakeſpeare. 


2. | 
7 $ 


- 
ee | 


4: To right by lab. 


5, To recommend by the intrpoſto of 


* 


ſomething diſſimilar. 
As the great lamp of day, 


And leaves one world but to revive a new; 
While, by a pleaſing change, the queen of night 
Relieves his luſtre with a milder light. 


Since the inculcating precept upon precept will 
prove tireſome, the poet muſt not encumber his poem 


with too much bufineſs ; but ſometimes relieve the 
ſubject. with a moral reflection. Addiſon. 


6. To ſupport ; to aſliſt; to. recommend | 
to attention. 


— 


each other; when neither will paſs aſunder, yet are 
they plauſible 8 Brown. 


that relieves. 


liever of his wants. 


minence of a figure or picture. 


A convex mirrour makes the objects in the middle | 
cies : the painter muſt do 
ſo in reſpect of the lights and ſhadows of his figures, | 


come out from the ſuperfici 


to give them more re/ievo and more ſtrength. Dryd. 
To REL1GHT. v. 4. [re and light. ] 0 


light anew. 
His pow'r can heal me, and relig ht my eye. P 


RELTGION. 3. /. [religion, Frene 
religio, Latin. ] 

1. Virtue, as founded upon reverence of 
God, and expectation of future rewards 


and puniſhments. | 
He that is void of fear, may ſoon be juſt, 
And no religion binds men to be traitors, B. Jonſon. 
One ſpake much of right and wrong, 
Of juſtice, of religion, truth, and peace | 
And judgment from above. Milton. 
By religion, I mean that general habit of reverence 
towards — divine nature, whereby we are enabled 
and inclined to worſhip and ſerve God after ſuch 2 
manner as we conceive moſt agreeable to his will, 
ſo as to procure his favour and blefling. Wilkins. 
If we conſider it as directed againſt God, it is a 
breach of religion; if as to men, it is an offence 
againſt morality. | © South: | 
By her inform'd, we beft religion learn, 
Its glorious object by her aid diſcern. Blackmore. 
Religion or virtue, in a large fenſe, includes duty 
to God and our neighbour; but in a proper ſenſe, 
virtue ſignifies duty towards men, and religion duty 
to God, Watts. 
I -never once in my life conſidered, whether 1 
was living as the laws of religion direct, or whether 
my way of life was ſuch, as would procure me the 
mercy of God at this hour. | Law. 


2. A ſyſtem of divine faith and yy 


as oppoſite to others. 
The image of a brute, adorn'd 
With gay religions, full of pomp and 201d Milton. 
The chriſtian religion, rightly underſtood, is 
the deepeſt and choĩceſt piece of philoſophy that is. 
ore. 
The doctrine of the goſpel propoſes to men ſuch 
glorious rewards and ſuch terrible puniſhments as no 
religion ever did, and gives us far greater aſſurance 


= 


a 


* * 7 


1 
abe the centuries that have watch' all night. [ 


Through diffrent regions does his courſe purſue, . | 


| Stepneys ; 


[from relieve.) One 


He is the protector of his weakneſs, and the re- 
Rogers's Sermons. |. 


RELIE'VO. n. /. [Italian,] The pro-| - 


of their reality and N than ever the world | 
Tilluſon. 


wn : Tage „ [from religion " 


1 


þ 


q 


Parallels, or like ict, e ee [ 


"REL. 


t to/any religious perſyation....  _ 
lawfulneſs of taking oaths may be revealed 
| to the quakers, who then will 1 N 
foot for preferment as an lids ant 
ſuch à motly adminiſti 
1 What a zeal fk Sa =P be in 
re to Wer te . depreſs 
the others. 75 . 


RELTGITIOUsS. religieus, French ; 
relig 2 La, N 1 Nen 
4 the duges of reli- 


| that all 


— 


enen 


4 . by ſo much the better performed, by 
how much the men are more religious, from whoſe 
habilities the ſame proceed. 

When holy and —— religious chriſtians 


ane eee; 


Crs 


| Are at their beads, tis hard to dra them 
So ſweet is zealous — 4 
Their lives | 
Religious: titled them the ſons of God, ile. 
2. Teaching religion. - - | 
Hie God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmleſs daß 
With a religious book or friend. Watton. 


3. Among the Romaniſts, bound by the 
yows of poverty, Chaſtity, and obe- 


dience. 

Certain fryars and religious men were moved with 
ſome zeal, to draw the people to the chriſtian 
faith. Abbot. 
France has vaſt aumbers of eccleſiaſlicks, ſecular 
and religious, | Addiſon's State of the War. 
What the proteſtants would call a fanatick, is 
in the Roman church a religious of ſuch, an order; 
as an Engliſh merchant in Liſbon, after ſome 
great diſappointments in the world, reſolved to turn 


capuchin. Addiſon. 


4. Exact; ſtrict. 


"7 Appropriated - to trig obſervance of 
holy duties. 
Her family has. the ſame regulation as a religious 
houſe, and all its orders tend to the ſupport of a 
conftant regular devotion. Law, 


REL1"GrOUSLY. adv. from religious. 


* 


1 


LY 


1. Piouſly ; with obedience to the © dictates 


of religion. 

For, w o will have his work his wiſhed end to win, 

Let him with hearty pray'r religiouſly begin, Drayt. 
2. According: to the rites of religion. 

Theſe are their brethren, whom you Goths behold 
Alive and dead, and for their brethren lain \ 
Religioufly they alk a ſacrifice. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Reverently,; with veneration. 

Doft thou in all thy addreſſes to him, come into 
his preſence with reverence, kneeling and rehgioufly 
bowing thyſelf before him? Duppa's Rules to vv. 

4. Exattly ;. with ſtrict obſervance. 

The privileges, juſtly due to the members of the 
two houſes and their attendants, are religiouſly to be 
maintained. Bacon. 

REL GI0UsNESS. n. / [from religious. ] 


The quality or ſtate of being religiqus. 


To RELUNQUISH. v. a. [relinguo, Lat.] 
1. To forſake; to abandon z to . to 
deferr. © * 
The habitation there was addy ae, 
The Englic colonies grew poor and — 
though the Engliſh lords grew rich and mighty; 
for they placed Iriſh tenants upon the lands relin- 
guiſbed by the Englith. | Davies. 
2. To quit; to releaſe ; to give up: 
The ground of God's ſole property in any thing 
is, the return of it made by man to God; by which 
act he relinquiſhes and delivers back to-God all his 
right to the uſe of that thing, which before had 
been freely Porte him by Gods South's 4 
f 1 3. 
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JJ. f ] 1 touch'd the trembling fringg = 
In caſe it may be proved, that —__— . Their loud applauſe. „ Shakeſpeare. | - Bereft of him who taught me bow to fing. Ticlel. 
ber of rites and orders common 2 1 8 Nie will diſſenting brethren raj6-it? | To RTV“ CTATE. v. #. [reluctor, Latin.] | 
in regard of fome ſpecial bad and 1 9 . en of nice palates would not re/ifſo Ariſtotle, as | In violation of God's patrimony, the firſt ſacri- | 
there is no doubt but e ought to renn wy Rl dreſt up by the ſchoolmen. . 98 Batter. lege is looked on with ſome horrour, and men deviſe 
rites and orders, what freedom ſever we ee ke Kode how. to prize his advantages, and | colours to delude their reluating conſci b 
| - ookers . ; a 18 ing conſciences; but x 
. retain the other ſtill- g s reliſh the honours which he enjoys. Atterbury.} when they have once made the breach, their ſcru- 
25 F | from relin- ou are to nouriſh your ſpirit with pious read Txt, . * | 
REeLt1 NQUISHMENT., *. 1. * 5 # 6 1 a Pi puloſity ſoon retires. . : Decay of Pizty. . 
quiſh.) The act of forſaking. ings, and holy meditations, with watchings, faſt- 


cerernonies,. or whatſoever it be, | ings, and. prayers, that you may taſte, and reli RELUCTA'TION. n. J. [reludor, Latin, ] 
Tn 614, of this is the thing | and defire that eternal Rate, which "is to begs Repugnance; reſiſtance. 57 
they des for 4 the utter relinguiſbment of all | when this life ends. {i Law. The king prevailed with the prince, though not 


things popiſh. hi 1 To . . IS m 5 —_— m— by gt cage 4 Bacon's „** 7 5 
The natural tenderneſs of conſcience, which muff 1. To have a pleaſing taſt. zn en or the curie upon it, did not de- 
firft create in the ſoul a ſenſe of fin, age — þ 1 IT ̃ he ivory feet of ables were carved into the ſhape | * 477 * * „ang but left the creatures yy _ 
produce a ſorrow for it, and at-length cauſe a Fein- of lions, without which, their greateſt dainties would T re Ts —_— 
5 guiſhment of rd took away by a Ann not reliſh to their palates. Hakewill on Providence. 10 > . ME, VU, . To light anew; to 
ted courſe of finning- 2. To give pleaſure. 1 9 rekindle. 
RELISH. 3. J. [from relecher, French,, Had I been the nder. out of this ſecret, itwould | ., - Relame her ancient light, nor kindle new. Pope. 
to lick again. Minſhew, Skinner.] not have reliſbed among my other diſeredits. Shak. | To RELVU MINE. v. a. Tollight anew. 
1. Taſte; the effect of any _ on the 3. To have x flavour. 5 | | Once put out thy light; 
| palate: it is commonly uſed of a pleaſ- |* A theory, whictr how much ſoever it may ie | 1 know not where is that Promethean heat, 


W494 nd 51 of wit and invention, hath no foundation in nature. That can thy light relumine. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
\ nder ſharp, ſweet, and four, are abundance of rn 8 * ; Woodward. To RELY.. . . [re and He.] . To lean 
immediate peculiar reliſþes or taſtes, which expe- | RE"LISHABLE. adj, [from reliſp.] Guſt-| upon with confidence ; to put truſt in; 
rienced palates can eaſily diſcern. Boyle on Colours. |" able; having a taſte. to reſt upon; to depend upon: with on. 
Thefe two bodies, whoſe vapours are fo pungent, | To RELITvB. wn [re and live.] To re- Goin thy native innocence! rely © | 


ſpring om Li a9 N 1 4 5 4 2 8 vive; to live anew. Not uſed. 5 On what chou haſt of virtue; ſummon alll _ 
; mm no hea ESE par , Wann es vic. | The thing on earth, which is of moſt avail, For God tow'rds.thee hath done his part, do thines 
1 6 * ſomewhat languid rehf Beyle. Any virtue's branch and beauty's bud, 1 13 the of Milton. 
| Much pleaſure.we have loft, while we abſtain'd Aver eg for any good. Speer. But W on ou 3. ſky. Waller. 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now To ReLio VE. vv. &. [re and love.] To! Thus Solon to PiGiftratus reply d & box. 
True reliſb, taſting. e Mitten. love in return. Not uſed. Demanded, en what ſuccour he rely'd 
Could we ſuppoſe their reliſpes as different there To own” for him ſo familiar and levelling an When with ſo few he boldly did engage ? | 
as here, yet the manna in heaven ſuits every palate. | | affection as love, much more to expect to be re/oved | He ſaid, he took his courage from his age. Denbam. 
. NW «> Locke. by him, were not the leaſt ſaucy preſumption man Though reaſon is not to be relied upon, as uniyer 
pq b * ” . * as 
Sweet, bitter, ſour, harſh, and ſalt are all the could be guilty of, did not his own command- ſally ſufficient to direct us what to do; yet it is gene- 
epithets we have to denominate that numberleſs ments make it a duty. Boyle. rally to be relied and ed — it cils 
variety of reliſpes to be found diſtinct in the different | R ; ad; PT 1 Sbi _ 22 obeyed, eee TONE AY 
rts of the ſame plant. "Locke. SEED 1 ne J. [re 3 q at.] r . 5 4 83 bs V1 Ne 
. .* - In An Arent 3 uci . | 
* cee _— — i eee K N with a neceſſary defire of our own 
a — , mead * 0 ervation. '. 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance,* ſtableneſs, | - n 1 ; Tia ae : rs Such vatiety of arguments only And the ur- 
Besen patibaces/ conrage, thrtitades, _ To Retu'cr. v. . [relufor, Latin.) To] ganding that relies on them. T 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. = ſtruggle again. The pope was become a party in the cauſe, and 


3. Liking - delight in any thing. We, with ſtudied mixtures, force our relufing could not be relied upon for a deciſion. Atterbury. 
We have ſuch a reliſp for faction, as to have loſt | appetites, and with all the ſpells of epicuriſm, con- Do we find ſo much religion in the age, as to rc/ 


that of wit. Addiſ ns Freebolder. | Jure them up, that we may lay them again. en the general practice for the meaſures of A 

Good men after death are diſtributed among theſe Rx | | Decay of Piety. SY Rogers. 

ſeverab lands with pleaſures of different kinds, ſuit- RSL CTAN CE. 12. / Lreluctor, Latin. ] No prince can ever rely on the fidelity of that 

. able to the reliſbes and perfections of thoſe ſettled in | RRELUCTA NCT. 1 Unwillingneſs; re-] wan, who is a rebel to his Creator. —KRegers. 
them. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. | | * ä 


g | * pugnance ; ſtruggle in oppoſition: with | To REMATN. v. 2. [remaneo, Latin.] 
. Senſe ; power of perceiving excellence; 
tate. 22 uſes it both with of . 40 or againſt. 1. To be left out of a greater quantity or 


| 4 A little more, weight, added to the lower of the number. 
for before the thing. 3 ket : . marbles, is able to ſurmount their reluctancy to ſe- That that remains, ſhall be buried in death. 
A man, who has any reliſh for fine writing, diſ- paration, notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed danger of | | a Fob, xxvii. 15. 
covers new beauties, or receives ſtronger impret- | thereby introducing a vacuum. Boyle, Bake that which ye will bake to -day ; and that 
fions from the maſterly ſtrokes of a great author | It ſavours A ich remainet | i the ances 

| fr c 5 "ON 2, Sr. Wk a | which þ over, lay up until the morning. 
every time he peruſes him. * Addifon. | Reluctance againſt God, and his juſt yoke 5 | us, Xvi. 2 
Some hidden ſeeds of goodneſs and knowledge | Laid on our necks. Milton. 2. To continue; to endure; to ks left 12 b: 

give him a relifþ of ſuch reflections, as improve the | Bear witneſs, heav'n, with what relnctancy 5 icul fy | f 4 185 
mind, and make the heart better. Addiſon. Her helpleſs innocence I doom to. die. Dryden. amen * Me. 728 | | 
The pleaſure of the proprietor, to whom things - ZE neas, when forced in his own defence to kill | He for the time remain d ſtupidly good. Milton. * 
become familiar, depends, in a great meaſure, upon] Lauſus, the poet ſhows compaſſionate; and temper- | 3+ To be left after any event. es 4 | 

| the relifþ of the ſpectator.. Send. | ing the ſeverity of his looks with a reſuFance to the Childleſs chou art, childleſs remain. Milton. 

5. Delight given by any thing; the power my j he yy 2 beauty and his youth ; | 42M 20 2 238 there 2 _ 
by which pleaſure is given. un is lothtodefiroy ſuch a maſter-piece of nature. | £0 one above another m eb. 
Expectation whirls me round; 8 ; Is. | 3 . Dryden, | 4.5% 6 | | —_— 

Th dey NI Wes | How few would be at the pains of acquiring ſuch | 4. Not to be loſt. _ 5 

That it enchants iny ſenſe. Shale pere. an habit, and of conquering all the reluctancies and | Now ſomewhat ſing, whoſe endleſs ſouvenance 
„„. oy RN HR 777 e 

un and ra ol Zoe 5b Be 6 of diſcipline muſt he paſs | was increaſed more than all that were before me, 

6. C 5 8 By tes: 8 s 45 ſp 577 es before he can ſubdue the reluctunces of his alſo my wiſdom Sek wad with me. Ecclus, b. 

a | CIATED corruption.» "ITY Rogers. If what you have heard, ſhall remain in you, ye 2 

To 333 N reliſb _ wo, Pepe. | Wich great relufancy man is perſuaded to ac- | ſhall continue in the Lon. * 1 Jo. hel | 

To 5: bf bee [from the noun.] „ Enowledge this neceſſity... Kerr Sermons. | 5, To be left as not compriſed. * _ 
1. 10 . N e Routes RELUCTANT, adj. [relufans, Lat.] Un-“ That a father may have ſome power over, his : 
Gy A favs bis A 98 | * ey dine; 4. 8 willing : acting with repugnance. children, is eaſily granted; bur that an elder brothss 
441 0 3 es to 111 . Dryden. |  ,* Reluftant; but in vain! a gteater po] 2 r * has ſo over his brethren, remains to be proved. Locke; 
10 falke; do have A Kling. Na ru mmm. . Milton's Paradiſe Lyf. |-6. To continue in a place. 1 
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Nate Vs 4. 10 unit; 1d be 
left to. 
Such nd had che kd; for hy tene 
Of craft,. coloured with ſimplicity z 7 — © 
And ſuch e does all them ramain 


That of ſuch falſers friendſhip ſhall be . Spenſer. | 


; With oaken ſtaff 
I raiſe ſuch outcrics op thy clatter'd i iron, 


Which long ſhall not withbold me from thy head, 


That in a little time, while breath remains ther, 
Thou oft ſhalt wiſh thyſelf at Gath to boaſt, 
But never ſhalt ſee Gath. Milton. 

If thence he ſcape, what remains him leſs 

Than unknown dangers? | Milton. 

The eaſier conqueſt now 
Remains thee, aided by this hoſt of friends, 
Back on thy foes more glorious to returns Milton. 


Remai'n. 2. J. [from the verb. | 
4. Relick ; ; that which is left. 
uſed in the plural, 


I- grieve with the old, for ſo many additional 
Inconveniencies, more than their ſmall remain of _ 


feemed deſtined to undergo. 


2. The body left by the ſoul. 
. But fowls obſcene diſmember'd his remains, 
And dogs had torn him. 70 
Oh would'ſt thou ſing what heroes Windſor bore, 
'Or raiſe old warriors, whoſe ador'd remains, 
In weeping vaults, her hallow'd earth contains 


Pape. 


Not in uſe. 
A moſt miraculous work in this good king, 
Which often ſince my here remain in England, 
I've ſeen him do. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
- Remai'NDER. adj. [from remain.] Re- 
maining 5 refuſe ; leſt. 
His brain 
Is as dry as the remainder biſket 
After a voyage. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 
When we have ſpoil'd them; nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unreſpective place, 
Becauſe we now are full. Shakeſpeare. 


REMAIN DER. . / 


1. What is left; remnant; relicks. 
The gods protect you, 
And bleſs the good remainders of the court! Shak. 
It may well employ the remainder of their lives 
to perform it to purpoſe, I mean, the work of evan- 
gelical obedience, Hammond. 
Mahomet's creſcent by our feuds encreaſt, 
Blafted the learn'd remainders of the Eaft. Denham. 
Could bare ingratitude have made any one ſo dia- 
dolical, had not cruelty came in as a ſecond to its 


Abode; habitation. 


afſiſtance, and cleared the villain's breaſt of all re- 


mairders of humanity ? South. 
There are two reſtraints which God hath put 
upon human nature, ſhame and fear; ſhame is the 
weaker, and hath place only in thoſe in whom there 
are ſome remainders of virtue. Tillotſon. 
What madneſs. moves you, matrons, to deſtroy 
'The laſt remainders of unhappy Troy? Dryden. 
If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has 
ſquandered away five, , he is concerned to make a 
double improvement of the remainder. Rogers. 
If theſe decoctions be repeated till the water comes 
off clear, the remainder yields no ſalt. Arbutbnot. 
Of fix millions raiſed every year for the ſervice 
of the publick, one third is intercepted through 
the ſeveral ſubordinations of artful men in office, 
before the remainder is applied to the proper uſe. 
* Swift, . 
2. The body when the ſoul is hos ob 


re mains. 


Shew us 1 


The poor remainder of Andronicuss Shakeſpeare. 
3. [In law.] The Jaſt chance of inhe- 
ritance. 


A fine is levied to grant a reverſion or remainder, 
expectant upon a leaſe that yieldeth no rent. Bacon. 


To REMAKE. v. a. [re and make. ] To 
make anew. 
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_ remake us aftet the image of our maker. Glanville. 
Te RRM AND. v. 4. 


To ſend back; to call back. 
The better ſort quitted their freeholds and fled) 


laws were made to remand them pack. Davies. 


Dionyfius, was condemned to dig in the quarries ; 
from whence being remanded, at his return 33 
ſius produced ſome other of 

ſoon as Philoxenus had read, he made no reply, but, 


quarries. 
Re'MANENT. . J. N I, 

remanant, old Frenc 

trated to n. The part remain- 

in 


. of the Tongue. 
Latin; 


— 


of the laſt term of three years. 


REMA RK. . / [remargue, French. ], 


Obſervation ; note; notice taken, | 
He cannot diſtinguiſh Aiffcult and noble ſpecu- 
lations from trifling and vulgar remarks.” Collier. 
To ReMAa'RK. v. a. [remarguer, French, ] 


1. To note; to obſerve. 

It is eaſy to obſerve what has been ds, 
that the names of ſimple ideas are the leaſt liable to 
miſtakes. Locke. 

2. To pig Y2z to point out; to mark. 
Not in uſe. 
The pris ner Samſon here I ſeelk. 

— His manacles remark him, there he fits. Milion. 

| REMARKABLE. adj. *[remarguable, Fr.] 


Obſervable; worthy of note. 

So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world had 
beginning in time, from the will of the moſt high 
Me whoſe. remarkable words are thus converted. 

Raleigh. 
"Tis remarkable, that they 
Talk moſt, whe have the leaſt to ſay. Prior. 

What we obtain by. converſation ſoon vaniſhes, 
unleſs we note down what remarkables we have 
found. Watts. 


| REMA"RKABLENESS- 1. [ from remark- 


able.) Obſerveableneſs; worthineſs of 


obſervation. 

They ſignify the remarkableneſs of this puniſh- 
ment of the Jews, as ſignal revenge for the crucified 
Chriſt. Hammond. 

REMARKABLY. adv. [from remarkable.] 
Obſervably; in a manner worthy of ob- 
. ſervation. 

2 Chiefly aſſur d 
Remarkably ſo late, of thy ſo true, | 
So faithful love. Milton. 

Such parts of theſe writings, as may be remark- 
ably ſtupid, ſhould become ſubjects of an occaſional 
criticiſm. 

REMA'RKER. 2. /. [remarqueur, Fr.] Ob- 
ſerver; one that remarks. 

If che remar ker would but once try to outſhine 
the author by writing a better book on the ſame 
ſubject, he would ſoon be convinced of his own in- 
ſufficiency. Watts. 

REME"DIABLE. adj. [from remedy. | Ca- 
pable of remedy. 

REME'"DIaTE. adj. [from remedy. ] Me- 
dicinal ; affording a | remedy. Not in 
uſe. 

All you, unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears; be aidant and re 
In the good man's diſtreſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
REMELDILESS. adj. [from remedy.) Not 
admitting remedy; irreparable; 3 Cure- 
leſs; incurable. ' . > 
| Sad ZEſculapius 
Impriſon'd was in chains remedileſs. 


er. 


The war, grounded upon chis general — 


Tbst, which . Won perfeAy necefy may he eel th rel, 


re and mando, Lat.] 


into England; and- never returned, though many ] 
Philoxenus, for deſpifing ſome dull poetry wm | 


his verſes, which as- 
calling to-the waiters, ſaid, carry me again to the 


It is now con- | 


er er majeſty bought of his executrix the remanent | 
Bacon. | 


Watts. 
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or the ne FN 
We, by ri eful doom » 


: 1 
2 | 
8 * 7 
1 * 


Were loft in death, el till he that dwelt inde 184 
High. th be _— bliſs, for vs frail duſt” 
Emptied hi on. 


Flatter Nn it mey, as thoſe are good at flatter- 
ing, who are good for nothing elſe; but in the mean 
time, the. poor. man is left under a remedileſs de- 


lufion. . ab. 
Reme Ditessx88, =. , [from remedi- 
les.) Incurableneſs: 61's 


| 
2. 


— 


REMEDY. #. / [remedtum,” Latin; re- 
mede, French] 
1. A medicine by which any illneſs is 

cured, 

The difference between les d * * | 
caſily known by their effects; and common reaſon 
ſoon diſtinguiſhes between virtue and vice. Swift, 

ure of any uneaſineſs. 
ere hope began to dawn; reſoly'd to try, 
She fix'd on 2 ber utmoſt remedy. -* + FR 
O how ſhort my interval of woe! / 
Our grieſs how ſwift, our remedies how ſlow. Prior. 
3. That which counteracts any evil; with 
to, for, or againſt ; for is molt aſed.. 
What may be remedy or cure 
Te evils, which our own miſdeeds have wrought, 
Civil government is th proper remed / 
vi is e or 
inconveniences of the ſtate of nature. 9 / Locke. 
Attempts have been made for ſome remedy againſ 
this evil. : Swift. 
4. N means of repairing any 
urt. . — 
| Things, without all remedy, | 
Should be without regard. Shakeſpeare” s Macbeth. 

In the death of a man there is no remedy. 

* Wiſdom il. I, 
To Re'MEDY. v. a. [remedier, French.] 

1. To cure; to heal. 

Sorry we are; that any good and godly mind 
| ſhould be grieved with that which is done; but 
| to remedy their grief, lieth not ſo much in us a 
| in thetnſelyes. Hooker. 

2. To repair or remove miſchief, 

TF REMEMBER. v. a. {remembrer, old 
French; remembrare, Italian] 

1. To bear in mind any thing; not to 


forget. | 
Remember not againſt us former i . 4 
Remember thee ! 


Ay thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds a place 
In this diſtracted brain. Remember thee | Shakeſps 
2. To recollect; to call to mind. 


He having once ſeen and remembered me, even 
from the beginning began to be i in the rierward. 


We are ſaid to remember any thing, Rn 


idea of it ariſes in the mind with a conſciouſneſs 
that we have had this idea before. Watts. 
3. To keep in mind; to have preſent to 
the attention. 
Remember what I warn thee, ſhun to taſte; 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence.” Milton. 
This is to be remembered, that it is not poſſible 
now to keep a young gentleman from vice by a 
total ignorance of * unleſs you will all his life 
mew him up. Torte. 
4. To bear in mind, with intent of re- 
ward or puniſhment. 7 
. + Cry unto God; for you ſhall. þe remembered of 


him. Bar. 
He brings them back, 
| Rememb'ring mercy and his covenant ſworn. Mitts 
To mention; not to omit. _, 

A citation ought to be certain, in reſpect of the 
perſon cited; for, if ſuch certainty be therein 
omitted, ſu ch citation is invalid, as in many caſes 
hereafter to be remembered. 2 


| 


His hand and leg 


ZE 


hy ne the rr Sabeſd. 
heart to be remember d thus 


—— eons — | 


| 1 would only remember them in love and preven- 

N OR TO nd ts 

ample of the Grecians. Holyday. 

7. To $A nay from being forgotten. 
them have their wages duly paid, 


1125 MBERER. 5. from remember. ] 
One who remembers. 


A brave maſter to ſervants, and a rememberer of 


* the leaſt good office; for his flock he tranſplanted 
- moſt of into plentiful ſoils. Wotton. | 


REMEMBRANCE. . . [remembrance, Fr.] 
1. Retention in memory; memory. 


© Though Cloten then but young, time has not | 


wore him 
From my remembramce. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Had been loſt with innocence, | 


"Twas his chief puniſhment to keep in ſtore 
The ſad remembrance what he. was before. Denham. 
Sharp remembrance on the Engliſh part, 
And ſhame of being match'd by ſuch a foe, 
Rouſe conſcious virtue ap in every heart. Dryden. 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 
To me thou ow'ſt, to me the vital air. Pope. | 
2. Recollection; revival of any idea; re- 
miniſcence. 


I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 


I fell; how glorious once above thy ſphere. Milton. | 
Romembrance is when the ſame idea recurs, with- | 


ſenſory. 
3. Honourable memory. Out of uſe. 
Roſemary and rue keep 
Seeming and ſavour all the winter longz 
Grace and remembrance be. unto you both. Shakeſp. | 
+ Tranſmiſſion of a fact from one to an- 
other. 


Among the 3 th' immortal fact diſplay'd, 

- Left the remembrance of his grief ſhould fail, 

And in the conſtellations wrote his tale, Addiſon. 
5. Account preſerved. *' 


f 

Thoſe proceedings and remembrances are in the | 
Tower, 9 with the twentieth 8 Ed- | 
. ward I. | Hale. | 


G. Memorial. 


But in remembrance of ſo brave a deed, 
A tomb and funeral honours I decreed. 


7. A token by which any. one is * in 
the memory. 

1 have remembrances of yours, | 
That I have longed to redeliver. Shak 


eſocare. 


Keep this remembrance for thy ulla s ſake. Sb. 


8. Notice of ſomething abſent. 
Let your rememb» ance {till apply to Banquo ; 
| Preſent»him eminence, both with eye and tongue. 


Shake 
9. Power of remembering. | mm 
Thee I have heard relating what was done, 
Ere my remembrance. Ailton. 
ReMe"MBRANCER. 2. . [from remem- 
Srance.] | 
1. One that reminds j one that puts in 
mind. 


A ſly knave, the agent for bis 3 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold 


— 


Vot. II. 


* 
* 


— 


Dryden. 3” 


The hand faſt to OT. ** $ Cymbeline. | | 


[| 


num 


God is preſent in . and 
bad ; he is. there « remenbroncer W call ogr aon 


N robs 
Would I were in my grave 
Fer, ing . you're but 8 


1 5 was N Otway's Yoriee Pręſe-w d. 
2. An officer of the excheq der. 


Alt are digeſted into boblks, and ſent to the re- 


* 5 them. 
ToReme'rcie. v. 4. [remercitr, French. ] 
To thank. Obſolete. 
Off ring his ſervice and his deareſt life 
For her defence, againſt that earle to fight ; 


* 


— 


She him remercied, as the patron of her life. Spenſer. 
* over, to remember me. Shakeſpeare. To RE MIGRATE. Vs, . 


[remigro, Lat.] 
To remove back again. 
Some other ways he propoſes to diveſt ſome bodies 


of their borrowed {| and make them remigrate 


RBMIiGRA'TION. oo [from u 
Removal back again. 
The Scots, tranſplanted hither, became ac- 
quainted with our cuſtoms, which, by occaſional 
remigrations, became diffuſed in Scotland. 


Te REMIND. v. a. [re and mind.] To 
N in mind ; to force to remember. 

When age itſelf, which will not be deſied, ſhall 
begin to arreſt, ſeize and remind us of our mortality 

by pains and dulneſs of ſenſes; yet then the plea- 
ſure of the mind ſhall be in its full vigours South, 
The brazen figure of the conſul, with the ring 
on his finger, * me of Juvenal 's majoris 
Addiſon. 


q 
p 
N 
N 
: 


RecolleQion ; recovery of ideas. 
I caſt about for all circumftances that may revive 
my memory or reminiſcence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
For the other part of 2 nes 
which is the retrieving of a' thing at preſent forgot, 
or but confuſedly remembered, by ſetting the mind 
to ranſack every little cell of the brain; while it is 
thus buſied, how accidentally does the thing ſought 
for offer itſelf to the mind? ꝰ South 


cence.] Relating to reminiſcence. 


wy truth diſpenſe, we could be content with 
Plato, that knowledge were but remembrance, that 


_— g_”_ _ a — 


tions 


'Remi'ss. adj. [remis, Fr.  remiſſus, Lat.] 
1. Not vigorons ; ſlack. 
The water deſerts the co 


guid and remiſs. 
8, Not careful; flothful. 
Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep, 
That thus we gie, while remiſs traitors ſleep. Shak. 
If when by God's grace we have conquered the 


miſs, and neglect our guard, God's ſpirit will not 


3. Not intenſe. 


Theſe nervous, bold, thoſe languid and remiſs 3 
Here cold ſalutes, but there a lover's kiſs. Reſcem. 


Remi'ss1BLE. adj. | from, remit.] he 
mitting forgiveneſs. 


REmi'ss10N, 7. /. [remiffon, French ; re- 
miſſio, Latin. ] 


1. Abatement; relaxation; — 


then become ſuitors for ſome remifſes of extreme 


. rigour. Bacon. 
. Ceſſation of i W e 
October theſe diſesſes do not 


In September 


1 


Hale. | 


Romany CENCE. 1. J: [reminiſcens, Lat.] 


RIAINIScE NTIAL. adj. [from remini/- | 


intellectual acquiſition were but reminiſcential evoca- 


Brown. | 


ſcles, unleſs it flow | 
with a precipitate motion; or then it hurries them | 
out along with it, till its motion becomes more lan- 


Woodward. / 


1 firſt difficulties of religion, we grow careleſs and re- 


always ſtrive with us. Tilletſan. || 
Your candour, in  pardoning my errors, may 
make me more remiſs in correcting » Dryden. 


Error, miſclaim, and forgetfaineſs: do now and 


"1 \ E M 
— ent 
remiſſion of the 


This difference of intention and 
1 Every one has exp. 


3. In ohyſick, remiſſion is whe © diftem- 
abates, but does not goquice off de. 


re it returns agart. 
4 \Reſeaſe - abacemen't of right or dap, 
an expedition, | : 

tro tr a tanned pe 2 
Asche ground of the | 's feat K . 
| of the firſt fruits and ren wiſh, 
5. ee. 3, pardon. 1 Y, 

| WES IT is to call Lucetta W I 


Many believe the article of ae of fins, but 
they believe it without the condition of * 
or the fruits of holy life. | Taylor. 


Remi'ssLyY. adv. {from 


1. Deer 0 3 7 wit out cloſe 
How ſhould it then 1 
coldly or remifs/y ? ſo that our deſire being - 
is 415 in that degree of earneſtneſs whereunts no- 
thing can be added. fue. 
2. Not vigorouſſy; not with ardovr of 
eagerneſs; ſlackly. * —- 
There was not an equal convurrene inthe Ke. 
ſecution of this matter the biſhops j forge 
of them proceeding more remi/sly in it. Clarendon. 
Rzmi'ssness. 2. /. [from remi/e.] Cate- 
leſſneſs; negligence ; coldneſs; wane 
of ardour; inattention. 
5 5 evils, 
new, or * 
Are now to Wer (tho 
No great offenders "ſcape thei 
raife from lenity andy 
ea through the remiſſieſs of — bas 
ak s found means to Arbuthnor. 
great concern of God for our ſalvation, is 


fo far from an argument of remiſſneſs in us, that it 
ought toexcite our utmoſt a s"s Sermons. 


To REMIT, v. a. [remitto, Latin. ] 


1. To relax; to make leſs intetiſe. | 
80 willingly doth God rei his ire; _ Milken 
Our ſupreme foe may much remir | 

_ anger 3 and perhaps thus far remov'd, 
ot us not offending ſatisfy d 
With what is puniſh'd. . | 

2. To forgive a puniſhment. 

With ſuppliant pray'rs their pow'rs appeaſe} 
The ſoft Napzan race will ſoon repent 
Their anger, and remit the puniſhment. 

The magiſtrate can often, where the publick 
good demands not the execution of the 15 remit 


4 
| 
| 
8 


| 


Locke. 
3. [Remetere, Er.] To pardon A fault, | 
At my lovely Tamora's i 
I do remit theſe young men's heinous faults. Sh. 
| Whoſe ſoever fins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whoſe ſoever _ ye retain, they 
| are retained. 7 xx. 9 1 
4. To give up; to. reſi 
In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders 
|| be7ronirted to their prince to de puniſhed" in 
1 Th' Egyptian crown I to your ö Aa ws 
And, with it, take his heart & 1. offers it» 500. 
to rent. 


Heaven thinks fit 

'$+ [ Remetire, Fr.] To deſer; W Me... 

+4 The biſhop had certain proud inſtructids id the 
front, though there were a pliant clauſe. at the-foos, 

|! that a all eo che 2325 $ difcretlon, Bacon - 

F 3 Q I remit 
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e. To reſtore. 


R E 1 $44) 

1 WES me 10 themſelves, and e na 
SL ingenuity to fay, whether they have not ſome- 
.. times 1 ſhiverings within them 7 + 
6. To put again i in cuſtody. 

This bold return: with ſeeming . 

The pris'ner was remitted to the guard. Dryden. 
7. To d 75 money to a-diſtant place. 

's obliged themſelves to remit after the rate of | 
a e 122 thouſand pounds ſterling per annum, 

| divided into fo many monthly payments. 0 Add; ion. 
Not in uſe. 
I The archbiſhop was retained priſoner, but after 
a ſhort time ried t is vet, | bows: ht 


To Rur. v. ... 
1. To ſlacken ;; to grow leſs intenſe, 


+ When our paſſions remit, the vehemence of our 
ſptech remirs too. Broome's Notes on the Odyſiy- 

2, To abate, by gro wing leſs eager. 

As, by degrees, they romrted of their induſtry, 
 loathed their buſineſs, and gave way to their plea- 
ſures, they let fall thoſe'generous principles, which 
had raiſed them to worthy thoughts. South. 


3- [Ia phyfick,] To grow by intervals 
1 violent, Rouge not wholly inter- 
mitting. 


Remi Twent. =. , [from remit.] The 
act of remitting to cuſtody. 
Remi TTARCE. n./. [from remit.] 
1. The act of paying money at a diſtant 
place. 
2. Sum ſent to a diſtant place. 


| ! 
A compact among private perſons furniſhed out 


. the ſeveral EY Addiſon on * 


Ran: T TIA. 1. J. Fremettre; French. ] 
1. One who remits, or procures the con- 
3 and payment of money. 
2. [In common law.] A reſtitution of| 
one that hath two titles to lands or tene- 
ments, and is ſeized of them by his latter 
title, unto his title that is more ancient, 
in caſe where the latter is defeQive. 
| Convel. 
- You ſaid, if I return'd next fize in Lent, 
I ſhould be in remitter of your grace; 


In th” interim my letters ſhould take place | 
Of affidavits. Donne. 


Re'mxAnT. #. /. [corrupted from re- 
manent.] Reſidue ; that which is left ; ; 
that which remains. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king | 
Thau bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood, 
Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghoſt? Shakeſp. 
Hear me hence 
V rom forth the noiſe and rumour of the field, 
Where 1 may think the remnant of my thoughts. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
| About his ſhelves 

Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roſes 
Were thinly ſcatter'd. Shakeſpeare. 
I was entreated to get them ſome reſpite and 
breathing by: a ceſſation, without which they ſaw 
no probability to preſerye the remnant that had yet 
eſcaped. King Charles. 


It ſeems that the remnants of the generation of | 


men were in ſuch a deluge ſaved. Bacon. 

The remnant of my tale is of a length 

To tire your patience.  Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
A feeble army and an empty ſenate, 

Remnants of attles fought in vain, Addiſon. 

. Yee the as 2515 of theſe flighted hairs ? 

My hands ſhall rend yhatc'en thy rain ſpares. 

Pope. 

The frequent uſe of the latter was a er 

popery, which never admitted ſcripture in the vul- 

gar tongue. g Sxwif?, 


Re'MNANT. ag. W formed fro) 
remanent. } Remaiaing 3 yet left. 
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juſt duties of an humble wife. 


it 


: rv. part. [from rener. Mo 6. 


ed again. 
It were good to try in glaſs 1 works, whether the 
+ crude materials, mingled with glaſs already made | 


with leſF heat. Bacon. 
REMO'xsT KAN cE. 2. J. [remonfrance, 
| | French; from remonſirate.] . 

1. Show diſcovery. Not in uſe. -- 


1 You may marvel, why I would not rather 


. Make raſh remonſtrance of my hidden power, 
| Than let him be ſo loſt. | Shakeſpe 


ares 
2. Strong repreſentation. 


alfo give them power of confirming it unto others, 
either with miraculous' operation, or with ſtrong and 
invincible remonſtrance of ſound reaſon. Hocker. 
A large family of daughters have draun up a 
remonſtrance, in which they ſet forth, that their 
| father, having , refuſed to take in the Spectator, 
they offered to bate him the article of bread and 
butter in the tea table. Addiſon's Speftater. 
Importunate paſſions ſurround the man, and will 


— 


t 


| juſtice. 


To REMO'NSTRATE. v. . 
Latin; remonſtrer, French. ] To make a 


on any fide in ſtrong terms. 


RE MORA. =. /« [Latin.] 

1. A let or obſtacle. 

2. A fiſh or a kind of worm that Ack to 
ſhips, and retards their paſſage through 
the water. 

Of fiſhes you ſhall 624 in arms the whale, her- 
ring, roach, and remora. Peacbam on Blazoning. 

The remora is about three quarters of a yard long; 

his body before three inches and a half over, thence 

ering to the tail end; 

| a half over; his chops ending angularly; the nether 
a little broader, and produced forward near an inch; 

his lips rough with a ert number of little prickles. 
Grew. 

To REMORATE. v. a. [remoror, Latin.] 
To hinder; to delay. Dis. 

REMO RSE. 2. / Lremorſus, Latin. 


1. Pain of guilt. 


from that impious act by any remorſe of conſcience, 
or that they had not wickedneſs enough to deſign 
and execute it. Clarendon, 


La enderneſs; pity ; pee ſor- | 


TOW, 
Many little eſteem of their own lives, yet, for 


held. Sper:ſer. 
Shylock, thou lead'ſt this faſhion of thy malice 
To the laſt hour of act; and then tis thought, 
T hou'lt ſhew thy mercy and remorſe more ſtrange, 
Than 1 is thy ſtrange apparent cruelty. Shakeſpeare. 
The rogues lighted me into the river, with as 
little rcmorſe as they would have drowned a bitch's 
blind puppies. Shakeſpeare. 
gn th' unpard'ning prince, whom tears can 
| w 
To no remerſe; who rules by lion's law. Dryden. 


ReMo'RSEFUL. adj. [remorſe ae. ] 
1» Tender; compaſſionate. 
1 O Egiamour, think not I flatter, 

Valiant and wiſe, remrſeful;well accompliſh'd. Sb. 
| . Love, that comes too late, 

Like a remorſeful pardon ſlowly carried, 
Io che great ſender turns a ſo vre offence. Shakeſp. 
| The g2udy, blabbing, and mor ſcful day 
1010 crept into the boſom of the fea, Shakeſpeare. 


and remolten, do not facilitate the ler of glaſs 


The ſame. God, which revealeth it to them, would | 


not ſuffer him to attend to the ery yy oe" of, 5 
: Rogers. | 


ſtrong repreſentation to. ſhow reaſons | 


his mouth two inches and | 


Not that he believed they could be reſtrained | 


remorje of their wives and children, would be with- | 
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pitiable. | 191 | 
FEurylochus ſträight Kafted the Aan 
ol thia-hiv/fellowes moſt 7ehw#cefi Fn, eng 


| Reus "RSEESS, adj. [from remarſe.] Yo 
Ping: cruel ; Age: 
, Where were ye nynt when. the remorcle 
Clos d o'er the head of your loy'd Lycidas ? — 
O the inexpreflible horrour that will ſeize upon a 
finner, when he. ſtands arraigned at the bar of di- 
vine juſtice ! when be hall ſee his accuſer, his 
judge, the e e all his  remorſeleſs adverſaries ! 
D v 19096694 


REMO'TE. adj. Lee Latin. 55 


II. Diſtant; not immediate. 
1 In this narrow fcantling of capacity, it is not al 
| remute and even apparent good that ane us. Locle. 
2. Diſtant; not at hand. . 
Ne oF 
Of thunder heard remore. Milton. 
3. Removed far off; placed not near. 
I be arch-chymick fun, fo fat from us remote, 
Produces with terreſtrial humour mixed N 
Here in the dark ſo many precious things. Mitton, 
Remote from men with God he paſs d his days, 
Pray'r all his 3 all his pleaſure, praiſe. 
P 


. 


| 
q 
| 
ö 
* 


In quiet ſhades, content with rural ſports,” = 
Give me a life, remate from guilty courts. Ne | 
| 4. Foreign. 

5. Diſtant; not cloſely connefted, 49 
An ugadvifed mi from: the effect to the 
remote cauſe. Slan ville. 
Syllogiſm ſerves not to furniſh the mind with in- 
termediate en _ bew the connection of remote 
© . » ONECSs ö 237 Hecke. 
6. Alien; not agreeing. * 
ö All thoſe propoſitions, how remote erer from 
reaſon, are ſo ſacred, that men will ſooner part wi 
their lives, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt of ther 


Locle, 
7. Abſtracted. 

Wherever the mind places itſelf * any chought, 
either amongſt, or remote from all bodies, it can, 
in this uniform idea of ſpace, no where find any 
bounds. / Locke. 


'REMO'TELY. adv. (from. remote] Not 
nearly ; at a diſtance. | 
It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was 


thinly inhabited, at leaſt not remotely planted before - 
the flood. Browne 


L 1 Two lines in Mezentius and Lauſus are indeed 


| remetely allied to Virgzil's ſenſe, bee 100 Lke the 

tenderneſs. of Quid. Dryden. 
How, while the fainting Dutch couch ſire, 

And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire, 
In the firſt front amidſt a ſlaughter d pile, 
High on the mound he dy'd. Smith." 


{Rewo'reness. 2 . [from remore.] State 
of being remote; Weird not neat- 
neſs. | | 
The joys of heaven are like the ſtars, which 
by reafon of our 2 appear extremely little. 
Boyle. 

Titian employed brown and earthly eolours * 


| 


| remiteneſſes and the back part of his landſcapes. Dry. 
If the greateſt part of bodies eſcape our notice by 
their remoreneſs, others are no leſs concealed by their 
minuteneſs. Locle. | 
His obſcurities generally ariſe from the remateneſa 
of the cuſtoms, perſons, and things he alludes to. 
Addifen. 
Remo'TiON. n.'/. [from remotus, Latin. 
Ide act of removing; the ſtate of being 
re moved to diſtance. 
All this ſafety were remotion, a thy inlined 
abſence. | Sbakeſpran. 
The conſequent ſtrictly taken, may be-a falla- 
cious illation, in reference to antecedency or con- 
ſegquence; as to conclude from the poſition of the 
3 antecedent 


the forepart, and has reſerved his greater light for 


W 0 n 
S FS * . * 


ERS 


* E M Ph 


detain e potion of the eonfecutnt; «| + RoſMine, oe Sd a Bak Sake: 
10n 


from the rumotien 1 conſequent os e 
.of the > antecedents, Bron s Pulgar rreurt. 

* uo vA . [from „ Such 
d may be — 


The Iriſh biſhops bave their Aer in ſuch fub. | 


 Jetion, that they dare not complain of them for 

wing their ben in acity, and that they are 

thekefore rhuepelble at _ biſhop's willy. ld 

what plenſeth him. 

I g ſuch a chapel, ſuch curate wat 2 at he 

 pleafy re of the rector of the mother church. life. 
Rin val. . /. [from remove. | 


- The act of putting out of any place. 
\ By which removal of one extremity, with an- 
"oth the world, ſeeking to procure a remedy, 
ö 225 purchaſed # mere Exchange of. the evy before 


> 7 Heber. 
2. The act of putting away. 

The removal of ſuch a diſeaſe is not ro be at- 
tempted by active remedies, no more than a thorn 
in the fleſh is to be taken away by violence. Arbuth. 

3. Diſmiſſion from a poſt.” 
© "If the removal of thele . tom their poſts 
has produced ſuch popular commotions, the continu - 
ance of them might have produced ſomething more 
F fatal. Addi Nn. 
Whether his rem val was cauſed by his own fears 
or other men's artifices, ſuppoſing the throne to 4 
vacant, the body of the people was left at * to 
chuſe what form of government they pleaſed. 5 Swift. 

The ſtate of being removed. 


The fitting fill of a paralytick, whilft he 8 
it to 2 removal, is voluntary. Tote. 


To REMO'VE; V. 4. ereus, Latin; 


remuer, Fr.] 
1. To put from its place ; to. take or put 
away. ; b 
Good God remwe 


The means that makes us "ER Menge 


He removeth away the ſpeech of the truſty, and 
taketh away the underſtanding of the aged. 
Fob, Xii. 20. 


So would he have removed thee out of the ſtraight 
"Into a broad place. 


He longer in this paradiſe to dwell 
Permits not; to remove thee I am come, 
And ſend thee from the garden forth to till 
The ground. Milton's Paradiſe Lat. 
Whether he will remove his contemplation from 

one idea to another, is many times in his choice. 
Locke. 


' * 


You, who fill the bliſsful ſeats above 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 
But every monarch be the ſcourge of God, 
It from your thoughts Ulyſſes you remove, 


Who rul'd his ſudjects with a father's love. Pope. 
2. To place at a diſtance. / | 


They are farther removed from a title to be i innate, 


and the doubt of their being native impreſſions on | 
the mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral principles | 


than'the other. 
To REmoO've. v. 2. 
1. To change place. 


2. To go from one place to another, 
A ſhort exile muſt for ſhow precede ; 
The term expir'd, from Candia they remove, | 

And happy each at home enjoys his love. Dryden. | 
Ho oft from pomp and ſtate did I remove - 
To feed deſpair? _ Prior. 
Remo've. x. . [from the verb.] 
1. Change of place. 
To heare, from out the high-hair'd oake of Jove, 


Counſaile from him, for means to his remove 
To his lov'd country. | Chapman. 


Locle. 


2. Suſceptibility, of being removed. Not 


in uſe. 


What is early received in any conſiderable ſtrength 
of impreſs, grows into our tender natures; and 
therefore is of difficult remove. Glanville's Scepſit. 


3. an of one to the Place of au. 


Job, xxxvi. 16. 


1 


E . 


Hold, take you this, „ 

So hel Fins take me way ig 32 
And change your favours too ; ſo your 

[- "Woo contrary, deceiy'd by theſe remoues. c 

4. State of being removed. 


This place ſhould be both ſchool and a rtty, 


Aa PS Milton 
He that conſiders how little our conſtitution can 
1 bear a remove into parts of this air, not much 
"higher than that we breathe in, will be ſatisfied, 
that the allwiſe architect has ſuited our organs, 
and the bodies that are 10 e eon to an- 
other. Loc be. 
5 Act of moving a cheſman or N 
6. Departure; act of going away. f 

So look ' d Aſtrea, er remove. deſign dg. 


| 


7. The act of changing place. F 
Let him, upon his removes from one place to 
another, procure recommendation to ſome perſon | 
of quality reſiding in the place whither he re- 
; moyeth. -- at 6385872) n, 
8. A ſtep in the ſcale of gradation. 
In all the viſible corporeal world, quite down 
fromus, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a con- 
- tinued ſeries of things, that in each remove differ 
very little one from the other. Locke. 
A freeholder is but one remove from a legiftator, 
ad ought to ſtand up in the defence of thoſe, laws: 


SU b 
9. A ſmall diſtance. _, * 


The fierceſt contentions of men, are * 
creatures equal in nature, and capable, by the 


greateſt diſtinction of circumſtances, . of but a very 
ſmall remove one from another. Rogers. 


10. Act of putting a horſe's ſhoes upon | 
different feet. 
His horſe wanted two removes, F 3 


11. A diſh to be det while the * 
of the courſe remains, 

| Remo'veD:- particips adj. [from remove.]| 

| Remote; ſeparate from others. 

Pour accent is ſomething finer, than you could 

| purchaſe 1 in ſo removed a dwelling, Shakeſpeare. 

Remo VEDNESS. #. / | from removed: | 
The ſtate of being removed ; remote- 
'neſs. 


„ 


his removedreſs. Shak:ſpeare. 


= 
ns not needing a remove to any ; other houſe of ſolar- | 


On thoſe diſtreſſed friends ſhe left behind. Waller. 


u 


"nails. © p Swift. | 


I have eyes under my ſervice, which look upon ; 


— 
* 


TTY 


8 ek e the Den 
Fiehful ferv ſervant. * vir Boyle. 


| Rewontra TION. n. 7  [ remuneration, 


French; remuneratio, Latin. ] Reward ; 


. requital z' recompenſe; repayment. 
| Bear this fGignificant to the country maid, Ja- 
- quenetta ; there is remuneration ; for bet ward 
of mine honour is rewarding my dependants. Stat. 
le begets a fecurity of imaſetF and a careleſs 
eye on the laſt ramunorations. Shown' V. Errnmurs. 
A collation is a donation of ſome vacant benefice 
in tbe church, eſpecially when ſuch donation is 
freely beſtowed without any +, 9% "490g an evil remu - 
nerati n. Aylifes 
Rewu xERATIVE. att: [from remunerate. ] 
Exerciſed in giving rewards.  _ 
The knowledge of particular actions ſeems re- 
- quifite to the attainment of that great end of God, 
in the manifeſtation of his Nt. and remunerative 
juſtice- Boyle. 
0 Remy aMUR. v. a. [re and murmur.] 
To utter back in murmurs; 40 * 
in low hoarſe ſounds. 
Her fate is whiſper'd by the gentle breeze, 
And told in fighs to all the trembling trees; 
The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood, 
Her fate remur mur to the filver flood. Pope. 
To REMURMUR. v. 2. [remurmuro, Lat. 
To murmur back; to echo a low hoarſe 
- ſound, | 
Her fellow nymphs the: mountains tear : 
With loud laments, and break the yielding * 
The realms of Mars remurmur d all around, 
And echoes to the Athenian ſhores rebound. Dryd. 
His untimely fate, th* Angitian woods _ 
In ſighs remurmur d to the Fucine floods, Dryden. 
Renard. 2. / [renard,' a for, French. ] 
The name of a fox in fable. 
; - Before the break of day, 
© Regard through this hedge had made his way. ph. 
RENASCENT. adj. [renaſcens, Lat.] Pro- 
duced again; riſing again into being. 
REenA'SCIBLE.. adi.  [ renaſcor, Latin. 
Poſſible to be produced again. . 
To REnaVICGATE: v.a. [re and navi - 
galt.] To fail again. 
Rx x COUNTER. 2. J. J [rencontre, French. 1 


1. Claſhy collifion.. 


You, may as well expect two 1 ſhould grow 
ſenſible by rubbing, as that the rencaunter of any 


Remover. n. /. 1 remove.) One 
"thatremoves. 


unjuſt judge is the capital remover of landmarks, 
when he defineth amiſs. | ': Bacon. 


but the exerciſed fortune maketh the able man. 


To mount again. 


Stout Cymon ſoon remeunts, and cleft in two 
His rival's head. Dryden. 


is waſhed down into rivers, and tranſmitted into 

the ſea. Woodward. | 

 ReMU"NERABLE. adj. 9225 remune- 
rate.] Rewardable. 

Ti 0 REMU'NERATE.- v. a. | Titel, | 
Latin; remunerer, French. ] To reward; 
to repay; to requite z to recompenſe. 

| Is ſhe not then beholden to the man, 

That brought her for this high good turn ſo far? 

Ves; and will nobly remunerates Shakeſpeare. 
Money the king thought not fit to demand, be- 
canſe he had received ſatisfaction in matters of ſo 
great importance; and becauſe he could not remn- 


| nerate them with any general pardon, being pre- 
| vented therein by the coronation pardon. Bacon. 


PX 


The miſlayer of a merſtone-is to blame ; but the | 


Haſty fortane maketh an enterpriſer and remover, | 


Bacon. | 
7 Removu NT. v. u. remonter, French. ] 


The reſt remounti with the aſcending vapours, or | 


bodies ſhould awaken them into unn Collier. 
2. Perſonal oppoſition. FO 
Virgil's fri > thought ft to aker-a line in Ve- 
- nus's ſpeech, chat has a relation to the rencounter. 
1 , Addiſon. 
— . when the trufnpet funding gives the ſigh, 
The juſtling chiefs in rude rencounter join: 
So meet, and ſo renew the dex trous fightz _ : 
Their Wee arms With the fierce ſhock refound. 
1 Granville. ; 
3. Looſe or caſ ual engagement, TD 
| The confederates ſhould turn to their advantage 
their apparent odds in men and horſe; and by that 
means out- number the enemy in all rencounters an I 
3 e Addi 
Sodden combat without premeditation. 
To RE No, H EA. . 2. [rencontrer, Fr.] 
1. To claſh; to collide. 
2. To meet an enemy une xpectedly. | 
To ſkirmiſh with another. "IF 
4. To fight hand to hanßcg | 


ToREND. v. a. pret. and part. paßf 21. 
3 Saxon.] To tear with vo- 
ence; to lacerate. wen 

Will you hence f 


Before the tag return, whoſe rage: doth read * 
Like interrupted waters, and o erbear br 


In another parable he repreſents the great conde- | 


t 1222 


What they are uſed to hear? v — 


* | * a * 4 
= 


$ 


k _ 
- He: rene ation ag he yauld bane wort a kid, 
Boa 14 hae pg 
I will not end. away l he e but 
one to thy ſon. " 1 Kipps, xi. 13. 
V By the thund'rer's froke it from the root is rent, 


What you command me to relate, 
Renews the ſad remembrance of our fate, 

A empire from its old foundations rent. 
| Tho whe far) 

_ » TFhelurking gold upon Wee; - 
. Theo rend it off. | Dryden reis. 
Is it not as much reaſon to fay, when any mo- 

narchy was ſhattered to pieces, and divided amongſt 
revolted ſubjeRs, that God was careful to preſerve 
monarchical power, by rendiug a ſettled empire 


, 
- 


Dryden. 


into a multitude of little govet ? Locke. 
When its way th" impetuous p found, 
I rend my treſſes, and my breaſt I wound. Pape. | 


Re'nDer. #./. [from rend.] One that 
rends; a tearer. . | 
To Re'nper. v. a. [rendre, French. ] 
1. To return; to pay back. 
They that render evil for good are adverſaries. 


Will ye render me a recompenſe ? Joel, iii. 4. 
Let him look into the future ſtate of bliſs or 
' miſery, and ſee there God, the righteous judge, 
| nn 

e. 
2. To reſtore; to give back: commonly 
with the adverb back. + | 2 
Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 
And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port; 
Then with a gentle ebb retire again, | 
And render back their cargo to the main. Addiſon. 
3. To give upon demand. 
. "The ſluggard is wiſer in his own conceit, than 
ſeven men that can render a reaſon. Proverbs. 


which the apoſtles obſerved ſome legal rites and ce- 
© remonies for a time» White. 
4. To inveſt with qualities; to make. 
 * Becauſe the nature of man carries him out to 
action, it is no wonder if the ſame nature renders 
him. ſolicitous about the iſſue.» South's Sermons. 
ve 


Can anſwer love, and render bliſs ſecure, Tbomſen. 
3. To repreſent ; to exhibit. 
I heard him ſpeak of that ſame brother, 
And he did render him the moſt unnatural 
That liv'd 'mongſt men. 


6. To tranflate. 


He has a clearer idea of: ſtrigil ſiſtrum, 2 


cutry- comb and cymbal, which are the Engliſh | 
Locke. | 


names dictionaries render them by. 
He uſes a prudent diffimulation ; the word we 
may almoſt literally render maſter of a great pre- 
ſence of mind. _ Broome. 
2. To ſurrender ; to yield; to give up. 
I will call him to ſo ftrit account, 
That he ſhall render every glory up, 
Or I will tear the reck' ning from his heart. Shak. 
My rend ring my perſon to them, may engage 
their affections to me. King Charles. 
One, with whom he uſed to adviſe, uw ” 
bim to render himſelf upon conditions to the earl o 
222 . 4» 1 : a | Clarendon. 
' Would he render up Hermione, * 
And keep Aſtyanax, I ſhould be bleſt! A. Philips. 
8. To afford; to give to be uſed. 
Logick renders its daily ſervice to wiſdom and 


— | Watts. 
RY bak. 3. . [from the verb.] 


Sur- 
render. 


Newnefs, | 


Of Cloten's death, we being not known, nor myſter'd 
Among the bands, may drive us to a render. Shak. 


Ranneavov's. x. / Lrendea weus, Fr. ] 
"_ As * 
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. One that apoſtatiſes from the faith; an 


Pſalm xxxviii. | in the fame place, | 


bing, Auguſicn readers another reaſon, for 


. 1 . 
4 - 3 - % 3 
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CER 
TY ' y ; > * 05 | J. 8 
2. A fign — pac br... ther. 


The philoſophers-ſtone and a war are, but 
the rendezvous of cracked brains, that wear their 
feather in their head inſtead of their hat. Bacon. 

3- Place appointed for 8 8 
A commander of many ſhips ſhould rather keep 
his fleet together than have it ſevered far aſunder ; 
far the attendance of meeting them again at the 
next renden vont would confume time and victual. 
1 765 Raltigh's Apelgy. 
The king his whole army to be drawn 
tagether to a rendezwous at Marlborough. Clarendom. 
This was the rendezvous which they 
all got to, and, mingling more and more with that 
oily liquor, they fucked it all up. Burnet. 
To Renpezvou's, wv. n. {from the noun. ] 
To meet at a place appointed. 
RENDTTION. . / 
rendering; the act of yielding, _ 
RENEGADE. 1. J. [renegade, Spaniſh; 
REN EGA DO. J renegat, Fr.] 


apoſtate. | 5 
There lived a French 


2. One who deſerts to the enemy; a Te 


volter. 8 
Some ftraggling foldiers might prove adoes, 
but they would not revolt in troops. Decay of Piety, 
If the Roman government ſubſiſted now, they 
would have had renegade ſeamen and ſhipwrights 
enough. Arbuthnot. 
To RENE OE. v. 4. [rencgo, Latin; re- 
nier, French. ] To diſown. 
His captain's heart, 5 
Which, in the ſcuffles of great fights, hath burſt 
The buckles on his breaſt, reneges all temper. Sb. 


| Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their maſters. Shakeſp. 


| The deſign of this war is to make me renege my 
| conſcience and thy truth. King et. 
To RENE W. v. 4. [re and zew;. renovo, 
Latin. ] 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


Render it in the Engliſh a circle; but tis more 
truly rendered a ſphere. Burnet'sFheory the Farth. |} 


1. To renovate; ta reſtore to the former 
ſtate. 


[from render.) Sur- | 2 
By an inflation of the muſcles, they become ſoſt; 


| Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion, | 


* 


The old cuſtem upon many eftates 3s 46 Tet” for 
"teaſes of lives, renewatte at pleafure.  Swoift, 
Renewal. . % [from renew.) TheaQ 
of re ;" renovation, 

It behoved the deity, 'pertifting in the purpoſe of 
| mercy to mankind, to renew that revelation from 


to time; and to rectify abuſes, with fuch au- 


-  thority for the renewal and reftiffcation, 26 was 
——— evidence of the truth of what was + my 
3. 
Rx"niTency. 's. /. [from renitent.] The 
1 in ſolid . when exe 
_— preſs upon, or are impelled one again 
Chee, of the refiftance that * body 
makes on account of weight. Quincy. 
RENITENT. adj. f[renitens, Latin. 


Actin ainſt any impulſe ic 
l > by elaffick 


and yet renitent, like ſo many pillows diffipating 

the force of the preſſure, and ſo taking away the 

ſenſe of pain. Rays 
Rz"nweT.' . /, See Runner, 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all hbumours, 

as mille with renner is turned. Floyer on the Humours, 


of a yellow fluſh, and the beſt of bearers for all ſorts 
of ſoil; of which there are two ſorts, the large ſort 
| as ſmall, * Mortimer. 
| Ripe pu as pippins rennetings, are 
| ofa 5 Muy 5. — 4 Haſhandry. 
Te RENOVATE. v. @. [rexove, Latin.} 
To renew; to reſtore to the firſt ate, 

| All nature feels the renowating force. 

In ruin ſeen. Thomſen's Winter, 
 Renova'Tion. 3. J. [renovation, Pr. 


of renewing; the ſtate of being renewed, 

Sound continueth ſome ſmall time, which is a 
renovation, and not a continuance ; for the body 
| percuſſed hath # trepidation wrought in mi- 
nute parts, and ſo reneweth the percuſſion of the 
air 1 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


In ſuch a night 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs, 


That did renew old Æ ſon, Shakeſpeare. 


ere. | 

The eagle caſts its bill, but renews his > 01 
| 0 

Reneru d to life, that ſhe might daily die, 


— 


I daily doom'd to follow. Dryden. 
2. To repeat; to put again in act. 

| Thy famous grandfather 

Doth live again in thee; long may ſt thou live, 


The body percuſſed hath, by reaſon of the per- 
cuſſion, a trepidation wrought in the minute parts, 
and fo renezveth the percuſſion of the air. 
| The bearded corn enſu d 5 

From earth unaſk'd, nor was that earth renetou d. 


þ Rp Dryden. 
3» To begin again. | 
The laſt great age, foretold by.facred rhymes, 
Renews its finiſh'd. courſe, Saturnian times 
Row round again. Dryden 's Virgil's Paſtorals. 
4. In theology, to make anew ; to tranſ- 
form to new life. 


unto repentance. Hebrews, vi. 6. 
Be ye transformed by the renetuing of your mind, 

that ye may prove what is that perfect will of God. 

0 | | | ny Romans, 15, xli. 2. 
RENNWABUE, 4d. [from revegu:] Ca- 


Let us go. to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom | 
f 1 Samuel. a 


' 

f 
To bear his image, and renexw his glories! Shake(p. | 

| cu a 2. Bod. 


Bacon. 


It is impoſſible for thoſe that were once enlight- | 
| ened—if they ſhall fall away, to renetu them again R 


| Pable-tq be reneweds 


| 


| The kings entered into ſpeech of renewing t 


perſon were the ſame, yet his fortunes were raiſed ; 
in which caſt renovation of treaty was uſed, Bacan. 
_- To ſecond life ; 
Wak'd in the renovation of the juſt, 
Reſigas him up, with heav'n-and earth renew'd. 
| Milton. 
To RENOUNCEB. v. a. [renoncer, Ft. 
renuncio, Latin. ] | n 

1. To diſown; to abnegate. ; 

From Thebes my birth I own ; and- no diſgrace 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race. 


2. To quit upon oath. 
This world I do renounce ; and in your fights © 
Shake patiently my great affliftion off. Shake/; 
Pride and paſſion, and the opinions of the world, 
; muſt not be our counſellors ; for we rencunced them 
at our baptiſm, — Ketileruell. 
To RR NON CB. v. n. To declare renun- 
ciation. The following paſſage is a 
mere Galliciſm : renoncer à mon /ang. 
On this firm principle I ever ood; _ 
. He of my ſons, who fails to make it good, 
By one rebellious act renounces to my blood Dryd.. 
ENOU"NCEMENT. #. /. [from renounce. ] 
Act of renouncing ;, renunciation. 
I hold you as a thing enſkied and fainted ; 
By your renouncement, an immortal ſpirit. Shakeſp- 


RENQ'WN. 3. /. [renommee,, French. . 


A. — EET nad — 2 


Fame; celebrity; praiſe widely ſprons. 


: 


REN NBT. | =. /. [properly reinette, a 
Renz'TinG. 1 little queen.] A kind of 
apple. | "RIGS 

A rennet is a and fair fruit, 


reno vatio, Latin.] Renewal; the act 


treaty; the king ſaying, that though King Philip's 


= ; * 
. 

7 
* 

2 _ 


is famous ke of ia,” 
£ 

4 * e. 
'Tis df more r] 


Nor vnvy we 
| Thy grens nevoneny — vidtory- Dryden. 
Fo Revo'wn. v. 4. [renommer, Fr. frm 
the noun.] To make famous. 
Let us ſatisfy our eyes | x 
With the memorials nd the things of fame, 
That do renorun this City» - 


2 


RENO WN ED. particip. adj. [ from. renown. ] 


Famous; celebrated; eminent; famed. 
Theſe were the ea! of the congregation, 
princes of the tribes, heads of thouſands. Numbers. 
That thrice renowned and leafned French king, 
finding Petrarch's tomb without any inſcription, 
wrote one himſelfy ſaying; ſhame it was, that he 


death, ſhould twelve years want an epitaph. Pedebams 
The reft were long to tell, though cans: 'H þ 


Ofall the cities in Romanian lands, 
The chief and moſt rend Ravenna ſtands, 
Adorn'd In ancient times with arms and arts. Dry. 


An iſle ie te and unethauſte mines. 


3 
Ren. #. . . [from 174. A break, ; 
Jaceration. 


This council riade 4 ſchilm and vent from the 
moſt ancient and pureſt churches which. lived before 


them. 
Haſt cancell'd Kindes, made a rent in nature, 
And through her holy bowels gnaw's thy 
Through thy on blood to empire. 3545 
He who ſees this vaſt rent 1 gh eb. 


how the convex parts of one fide exactly tally with 


the concave of the othet, muſt be ſatisfied, that it 
was the effect of an earthquake. Addiſon. 


To RENY. v. 4. [rather 4 rend.] To 


tear; to lacerate. 


A me to rent, and a time to ſew. Bachs il 7. 


To RENT. v. . [now written ran.] 

F.. roar; to bluſter: we ſtill ſay, à tear- 

ng fellow , for a noi/y bully, 

e ventur'd to diſmiſs his fear, 

That partings wont to rent and ws; | 
And give the deſperateſt-attack  ' * 

Jo danger ſtill behind its back. Hudibras. 


RENT. =. /. Irene, French. ] 


1. Revenue; annual payment. 
Idol ceremony, 
What are thy names * what = thy MRS in? 
O ceremony ſhew me but thy worth 7 8. 
1 earn. annual ent = two, 9 - 
And live-juſt as you ſee I do. 
2 Money paid for any thing held of. bon 
other. 
Such is the ei that the bleſt tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weedss 


f 


* 


Folks. in mudwall tenement, 
Prefent a a peppereorn for rent. 


7 RENT. v. 4. [renter, French: Þ i; 


1. To hold by paying rent. | 
When a ſervant is called before his NR it is 
often to know, whether he paſſed by ſuch a ground, 
if the old man Who rents it is in good health. 
Aua on's Spettator. 
| 2. To ſet to à tel * 39 


4 


1 
Walker. 


* 


To make « river, than to build a towns. Waller. | 


| 1 


F Renuncia'TiON: 


Soft elocution does thy ſtyle 
' Gentle or ſharp according to thy c Ard, 
To livgh at follics of to laſh af Vice. _ Dryden. 
In ſolemn filence mm 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 
And + in Pitian rharble fun. Addiſon. 


who ſung his miſttes's praiſe ſeven years befofe her |. 


| 
A bird, whotn pitfer's paſtorals feng. Pope. | 


T 


0 


| 
| 
| 


1 


' 
FT in 


: 
1 
| 


4 


| 


Rx NT AL. 4. 


[Re NTER. 


| Renve' RSED, 


To REORDATN. : 


Fry, 5. 
To REPAIR. v. 4. 


| 
| 
| 


ot account ent 


a. 


holds by an 3 rent, 
Tbe eſtate will not be 

leſs to the renters 

pays be divided. 


Overturned. 
* 


1 . 
n . © £0006] That may | 
be rented. 

: Lom #rbe.] Schedule 
1 He that 


. [from rent. 


REES 


i retuntfario, 


from renencie, Latin. } The act of fe- 


nouncin 


He . rickes, can hardly believe the be 


trine of poverty 


fop and ordain,] 


and ren nc iat ion of the world. Taylor. 
a. [reordiner, 
To ordain again, on 
oſition of ſome defect in the com- 
Ion granted to & miniſter, 
a TION. 


Repetition of ordinkrita. 
He proceeded in his miniſtry with 


Fr. 


[from reordain.} 


out 


any fied miflion, and never thought hiniſelf oblige 


to a reerdination.s 


ify again 


3 — 


To RErraelrr. . . [re and paci .] 


To 4. 
who next . the ſtate, 


Et the people's hate. 
ay. 


"tr 


Canes Latin 4 ; re- 


art. of r 


farer, French. 


Let the mn PR CT IG Is 
4. 
CC 


becauſe they were 


to the rebuilding and 
Fepaiting of St. Paul's church. 


Clarenuon. 


Heav'n ſoon repair d her mural breach. Milton: 


2. To amend any injury by an equivalent. 


He juftly hath driv'n out his rebel foes 


To deepeſt hel; and, to repair their loſs, 
Created this new ha ppy race of men. 


3. To fill up anew, 


Milton. 


by ſomething 7 


the place of what is loft. 


To be reveng'd, 
And to 


ration; ſupply of lofs ; reſtoration : fre 
| dilapidation. | | | 
Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, 1 | 
Ev'n in the inſtant of repair and health, 1 
The fit is ſtrongeſt. © Shakeſpeare's Xing Lear. 
He caſt in his mind fo the ꝓair of the cathedral 
church. Fell. 


Temperance, im all methods of curing the 
is a regular and fimple diet, proportioning the 
n to the daily decays of our waſtin 


— — 


ſtrength, the cauſes whence 
being ſubjeer to fall.” 
EPALI'R, V, . 


his numbers thus 1 270 Ain | 
[Repair K. n. . [from the verb.] Re 


bodies. 
ſcellanies. 


motion does =. 
Wilki 


germ, Fr.! 


go to; to berake himſelf. 
Kay all te Athens back again repair. ' SBakeſp. 


Depart from hence in 


Search che wide . and wher e you 1 ug. 


2 fx'd; 


* irrevocable doom of Joye;  _. 


Haſte then, Cy enivs; through the liquid at, -& 


Fr R. . /. Lare 
Keſort; abode. * 


| Go mount the winds, and to the ſhades repair. "Pops. 


Ou t verb. 1 


He faw lyfies'; at His th pair, 


That had deen brümt with 


80 ſcapes th' irfulting fire his — 

And makes ſmall outlet int open r; 
ITbere the ſietcè winds his tender force aſſail, 

And beat him downward al his firſt ar. Deyder. | 


1. To reſtore after 1 injury or Ania en. 


| Re” PAKABLE.- 


— 


2 
repair of new. 


» 2* 


|| * 


4 


N 


WES N 
2. je of 8 biene a: any. 10 
SIT = yet for ous 3 


bo Bi . 
ery 2 
He that govertts ven, big: the blind, ted 
ne 8 and it is & glorious thing 
irer Mr Ang 


O herds reſt ! 

0 peace of mind | yepairer of decay, 

Whoſe 3 limbs to labour of the gr. 
Rezanpovs. — [repandus, Latin, 43.3 

Bent ee 

they be dfawn or convexe 

N N in one * —— dolphin that carriet 

Arion is concavouſly Inverted; and hath its ſpine 
| in another. ron. 


i 8 French; 
reparabilis, Latin.] Capable of being 
amended, retrieyed, or ſupplied by 

| ſomething equitalent. 

y reparable, as 


The $ man's body 
— die in the * of 


dd, nad uk Goin e o 


| parts hardly 
"membranes. 
When its ſpirit is drawn from wine, it will not 
by the re- union of its conſtituent liquors, be re- 
dlees to its priſtine nature; becauſe the work. 
manſkiy-of mufs in the Gifolicon of the parts; | 
was too elaborate to be imitabie, or reparable by the 
bare appoſition of thoſe divided parts to each other. 


9% Boyle. 
An adulterous 


| is tied to reftitation of the 
iury, ſo far as is NG and can be made to 


1 Joe 15 ifion for the 

N En n 10. 1 = Taylor. 

RE"PARABLY. adu. [from able.] In 
' manner capable by reſto- 


ration, amendment, or ſupply. 


REPARATION, 2. / Lreparation, French; 
reparatio, from reparo, Latin. ] 

1. The act of repairing ; inſtauration. 
Antonius Philoſfophus took care of the repara- 

tion of the highways. 221. 
2. Supply of what is waſted. | 

\ When the onen, offenſe wart the dhe repoſe 

| 2 2 — ere ſoul exerts herſelf in 

; feverat faru F 


2 this moveable body, the fluid and foliq parts 
| muſt be conſumed z and both demand » ant” 
ation. 2 1 — ah 
| ecompen ury; amen 
3- The 2 TIF x had cleared 
+ Hiniſelf; to make Him „ owe” | Bacon. 
um ſenſible of the Jal | have given by my 
looſe n what reparation I — 
c en. 
Rey R ATIVE, u. 1 [from repair. ] What- 
ever makes amends for loſs or injury. 


8 


New prepatatives were in bend, and partly re- | 
eie of che former beaten at ſea. - Wotton. 


Sults are — entered, when they are vin- 
dictive, not reparative 5 and begun only for re- 
| venge, not-for of damages. XII. 
EPARTEE. =. . [repartie, Fredh,]: 
' Smart reply. 


be fools overfiowed with ſmart and 
po pee ſued from the intended wits, by 
called coxtotribs.””  - * | Dryden 
K. "was Lbs; 
ear but the young er's reparter. 7 * 
9 — fon. V. *. To male A 
2 : 15 e eee 97 55 


o her tongue lay ſeldom ow” 
Fort in all viſits, who but he, 


TSS 
To argue, or to reparzee Þ _ | 


' 
: 
4 


* * a 
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F : 1 97 9 | g 4 t | | "I "Wy 9 4 % 
v * * 6 \ 23 3 \ 3 — *. - 
4 „ % o 
- * 
7 be , , FY « _ 4 p 
* % 4* - ry 2 A | 9 
hy b = 
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1 — . 
ay" 
* 


| . 2 4 1 > . Frepafir, Fr To fo i Laws that * Pi ou ed, et — ee ; 3 part, As ; would raiſe it — 2 2 
l to n 250 "ary 1 K waa ets "the autho ' tumeuf⸗ 8 nee 
- we have d, and now 'd the ſeas, 2 a tg | Hinker's Poole 4 : 4 * 
And brou TH dee be a bv. Shatyper 1 Henry VI. 3 Adam ſoon e a e n.0f Tops Oe ch ves ty An 
FTC 
| — was 9 7 — vj has that ©: ceaſes for which they were ech 4 A i © ahounds with bilious humSdurs;. there is no Amit, 
„de dd no-vther romdorter:in this wretifbens-jour- Revyea'r. 2. / [ from the 15 2 er eee eee ee 
ney, than the ſtrength of his faith in God. 2 1. Recall from exile,” Not in ale. . . 0 and. 
If his foul hath wing d the deſtin d Aight, . |. | Ir che time thrift forth TE REPE LLER,., . wh alten reac} One 
Home ward with . ſpeed repaſs the main, 1 A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not . that repels. 9575 ? 
; Pig the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain. Pope. O'er the vaſt to ſeek 4 fingle _ Ship To REPEWNT. a { uh 6 N e piesek 
oReya'ss.w.n, To go back in a road. | 2. Revocation ; abrogation. | 
Five girdles bind the ſkies, the torrid Zone The king being advertiſed, ' that the over- large 1. Fo. mak. PN, e BSE) with r- 
- Glows with wa and repa ef ſun. Dryden. ts of lands and liberties made the lords ſo in- OW» | 
ReyasT. 1. J. l, _ re = 2 did abſolutely reſume all ſuch grants; but * e bad 1 any . reſervations in my own "Oh 
paſtus, Latin. ] the earl of Deſmond above all found himſelf griey- | ben! eva chat bill; nor repentings after. 
12 a& of tak Rd, ed with this refumption or repeal of liberties, and : King Charts. 
1. A meal; act of t ing I | declared his diſlike... Davies en Ireland. 38 Upon any deviation "from virtue, every. rational 
| From Seen BE ſweet repaſt they turn - If the preſbyterians ſhould obtain their ends, 1 | creature ſo deyiating, ſhould condemn, » \EENgUnce, 
rous; all in circles as they ſtood, 5 and be ſorry for every ſu 8 deviation 3 hs Is, r 
bl ſ Mil 10 could not be ſorry to find them miſtaken in the i 38 „re 
p — n Aal feaſt N _ "Por 6 Loh point which they have moſt at heart, by the repeal | ot of. Don 
Of Arne rats an e e of the teh; U een the beneſit'of earl n, | V, pity, Ale — ——_ | D194 . 
. 0 5 *. 
Sleep, that is thy beſt p,, T, REPEAT. . 7 Still you may prove the terrut af your fors ß 
Vet of death 1 it bears a taſte, 9 D. a, [re eto, Ladin; at re- Tesch traitors to repent of faithleſs leagues. 
And both are the ſame thing at laſt. Denham. CJ. Leer; French, ] ds 1 A. öh. 
The day 1. To iterate z to uſe again f to do again. 24 To expreſs e Ga ſomething pat. 
1 Zul. , Ge ood 
rern 7 e San. * Miter: | 3 e the mind from ſome 2 
Go, and get me ſome r Where ſudden alterations are not nece xy, the] e 
I care not what, ſo it be w 3 food. Siet. ſame effect may be obtained by the reprated force | 1 led 2 not through the land of the 
To RETAST. v. @. [refaiftre, French; "To ſpeak aga ſafety to the body. Arbutbnot. they 14 55 - 971 Ne, the e reeht when 
from the doun. ] To feed; to feaſt. | ** 10 1Pesk a W 4 l N- 


The pſalms, for the excellency of their-ufe, de. ++ To have ſuch ſorrow for ſin, as Pro- 


1 rnd d ie yr ee en, 2 | r. to be oftner repeated; but that their Wulti- : _ duces amendment of life. . a; mA 
Repaſ them with my blood. Shakeſpeare. r yt 0h wi any ofrner Be DIA aua . ——— e at the ee * 
Reya'" STURE. 1. J. [re and paſture.] En- Neglecting creũſa's life 0. his own ; 5 1 will — their ſenſts dark * 
tertainment. Not in uſe. , What quay. ſullice, and ſoftens day hearts” 
| Rex eats the danger of the burning town. Muller. 

Fe from forage will incline to play 3 Beyond this place you can have no retreat, . To. prays gent, and bring obedience ques Fits 
But if thou ſtrive, poor foul, what art thou then? | Stay here, and I the danger will A need, yo To Rerz NT. Y @. * 
Keen for his den, / Shakeſp« | 4. Jo recite ; to rehearſe. | | | 1. To remember with ſorrow!” | 

To REPAY. 'v. a. [repayer, French; re | Theſe evils thou repeat ß upon thyſel, If Deſdemona will return me my jewels, 1 will 
and fay.] | Have baniſh'd me from Scotland. ' Shakeſpeare. | give over my Tatts! ay en my unlawful ſolici- 

1. To pay back in As . in requital, or | 3 natures bara tt, and gay'ft- * # n , 5 4 5 7 e 
in revenge. | edlef . Falk. $3.84, « 7} . To.remem er Wit ious orr WITS. 

According to their deeds he will repay recompenſe | + r- repeated - 1 * 52. Thou, like a contrite penitent 


} 
"to his enemies; to the iſlands he will repay recom- + He repeated ſome lines of Virgil, ſuitable tu the | Charitably watn'd of thy fins, doſt refent 


occation. | Waller's Life. Theſe vanities and giddineſſes, lo 0 
a 1 16 + re. b lx. 18. Reyea"TEDLY. adv. from repeated. ] I ſhut my — come, eros go: "9.4 
. of 2M | | ; Over and i over; more than once. | His late follies he would late re nt. | Dryden. 
Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts or Nain, - | -. 4nd are not theſe vices, which lead into dam 3. [Se repentir, F rench. 1 It is uſed with 
Or as the ſnake with youthful coat - pa id. Milton nation, pany; and moſt forcibly - cautioned the reciprocal pronoun, = 
3. To compenſate. | againſt ? Stephens. 3 1 repent me that the duke i is ſlain. Shakeſpeare. 
The falfe honour, which he had is to RETEATEBH. 1. 2 from repeat, | 7 No man repented bim of his wickedneſs ; ſay- 
, ag enjoyed, | One th h a hat have I done? . . 
was plentifully repaid in contempt. | Bacon. | 1. ne that repeats; one that recites. \ ing, what have ne! Jeremiab, viii. 6. 
To requite either good or ill. | 2. A watch that ſtrikes the: hours at will, . Judas, when he faw that he was condemned, or- 
4+ q 8 | pented bimſ. * g Matt ber xvii. 
The pooreſt ſervice is moe with thanks. Shak. 'T 7 Erl pre ſſion of a \ pring. My. father has repented bim ere now , = 
Fav'ring heav'n repaid. my glorious toils 0 PEL. v. a. [retello Latin. . 5 
With a fack'd palace and barbarick ſpoils. Popes [ 1 I 1 Or will repent him, when he finds me dead. Dryden 


1. To drive back any thing. Each age fian'd on; 4 
Fe kf _ 88 6 _— A Lan a Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weakneſs in |. Till God arofe, and great in anger laid, N 0 . 


| 
1 . ikin a : ! | * 
rr ere tr nn OH Lanes the 
| | If you repay me not on ſuch a day, | With hills of lain on ev ry fide, | LDENTANCE 8 *. Leeren. ww. 
it Such ſums as are expreſs d in the condition, ; Hippomedon repelFd. the hottile tide. I n | from rep ent.] * | | 
Wil Let the forfeit be an equal pound of your fair fleſh- 2. To drive back an aſſailant. 4X 1. Sorrow for any thing paſt. 
bt | Are Stand fat; and al temptation to tranſgreſsr ol The firſt ſtep towards a woman's' boni, ſeems 
0 Rur YMENT. 2. . [from repay- 1. bon. to require a repentance of her education.” Lato. 
4 1. The act of repaying. 4 81 | Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, 2. Sorrow for fin, ſuch as produces new- 
10 2. The thing repaid. Protect the Latians in luxurious caſe. Dryden. 0 neſs of life; penitence. ; 
13 | The centeſima uſura it was not — to ex- | Your foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have made, Repentance ſo altereth a man through the dy 
19 ceeq; and what was paid over it, was reckoned as And virtue may eh, though not invade. Nr of God, be he never ſo defiled, that it maketh him 
i A repayment of part of the principal. Arbutbng. To. REPEL. . n. } pur © Whitgifte- 
0 To REPEAL. v. a. [rappeller, F enam J. 1. To act with force contrary. to. force im- „ Who by geren is not fatisfied, 
1 1. To recall. Out of uſe. | | preſſed. — 25 Ne for theſe ve n 
N I will repeal thee, or be well aſſur d, From the ſame repelling power it Ses to be, 15 # waere = — 9 r . 
„ | 1 to be daniſhed —— Shakeſpeare. ot: wed walk 83 the water, without 2 | * 8.28 e — 3 change, 
1 ere forget all tormer grie their 115 exwtone | 
| il Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. our 2. In phyſick, to repel i in „n is to e e e | 
14 2. To abrogate; z to revoke. | 9 boo t ſuch 170 afflux vs a fluid to any | In regard of ſecret and hidden faults, voleb 4 | 


2 
4 ms „ b nad * A i 
N of * by boy, 4. * 
4 1 
— ' * - * * y 


4 4 G * 4 9 


e 


Gould 3 N 
Een Perki g 
This is'a confidence,” of alt e -irration; 


| [for upon What —— 


a future * ho cannot promi himſelf a 
fatty * „ 4  South« 
Ries. . a. e 


from repent. 
. Sorrowful for the, paſt. 


* 
7 1 # 1 ” * 
een * a q © * *t Ss 
n 1 * 
* = 
5 . - 
<, 
= 4 
= 
* = 
\ 
"xp 
| ms 
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enn & man promife him IF. 


* 


* * . 


. 3 3 Unt . 
| 1 iden fir notes, beaten! _ mine cars, 
With r 7 of what heaven done. Cham. 


WR from memory, As diſtin From | 


1% Jo fret; to vex himſelf; to be Abba. 
F. tented: wich ä 


4 Ot. late, 1 21 
25 Sorrowful for ſin. +10; | When corn was given them gratis, y0urpi Ws. 
hu g TI akeſpeare. 
ert . n gator If +. The fines impoſed were the more. ripived-ogainf, 
3 Expreſſing forrow ſot n. pl 54 uſe they were Miigned to the me St 
| FE es 1 have interr'd this noble king, 4 FRN. $ church. Clarendon. 


wet his grave with. my repentant — 1 

'T il [with all e xpedient 24 oth vou. Welt 

There is no. "alles | in this burning coal ; 

' The breath of heay'n hath blown its ſpirit out A 
And fitew'd repentant aſhes on its head. Shakeſp- 
Relentleſs Walls! whoſe datkſorpe round TH, 

Repentant fighs and voluntary pains. 


Tu Reyto PLE. v. a. [re and peaple; re- 


peupler, French] To ſtock de age 


anew. 
| C1 ater * univerſal | 


flood and the reperpling of the world, muſt be freſh | 
in memory for about eight hundred years ; eſpe- 


cially con deins, that the peopling of the world was 


. gradual. Hol:'s Origin of Mankind. 
To REPERCU'SS:. v. a. [repercutio, re- 
fercuſſus, Latin.] To beat back; to 


drive back; to rebound. © Not in uſe. 
Air in ovens, though it doth 


REPERCY $SS1ON, 


from re 
repercuſſio, Latin; 


7 


Teac. 


Ihe act of driving W rebound. 


In eee ee 
52 | Bacen. 
* a beams ingender fire, . 4 
Shapes ection ſhapes beget; 


The votes itſelf-when'ſtopp'd des back rave 
And a new voice is made by it. | 
They various. ways recoil, and and ſwiftly flow 
By mutual-repercuſſions to and fro. — 
ReyERCY'SSLVE. 24. [repercufff, Fr.] 
1. Having the power of driving back or 
cauſing a rebound. 


* 


And repercuſſive rocks renew'd the found. Part if i 


2. Repellent. 


Blood jv Ranched by aftringent and reperchſve | | 


medicines. | acon. 


Defluxions, if you apply a Rrong Tepercuſſive to ; 


the place affected, and do not take away the cauſe, | 
will ſhift to another place. 
3. Driven back; rebounding. Not Hold 
| Amid Sen s mountains rages lou | 
The re rcuſſive roar, with mighty cruſh 
Tumb the ſmitten cliffs. Tben bn. 
RETERTITIOUS. ad}. Lie — 
Found; gained by finding. Dig. 


REe*'piRTORY. #: /. [repertoire; Fr. reger- 
torium, Lat. 


a book in which any thing is to be found. 


RETETITIOoR. . /. [refetition, Freach; 
repetitio, Latin. ] | 


1. Iteration of the ſame ching. g 


The frequent repetition of aliment is neceffary | 


for repairing the fluids and ſolids. Arbuthnet. 
2. Recital of the ſame words over again. 
The pſalma, ſor the excellency of their uſe, de 
ſerve to be oftner repeated; but th 
titude of them permitteth not any oftner r 
rition. N Hecker, 
3. The act of reciting or rehearſing. | 
If you conquer Rome, the benefit, 
Which you ſhall thereby reap, is ſuch a name, 
Whole repetition will be dogg'd with! Ir Shop. 
4. * . 


Pope. | 


boil and dilate it- || 8 
ſelf, and is vepercufſed, yet it is without noiſe. Bacon. | 


_ Y 


Bacon. |}. 


A treaſury ; a magazine; That from the prime creation e'er ſhe fram'd. 4 


at the mul 


I you think how mar y ailcafes, and haw much 
poverty, there is in the world, you will fall down 
| upon your knees, and, inſtead of repining at one 
br affliction, will admire fo many bleffings s received at 
oh IS, 19 5 IF 


the hand of 2. 4 Fe 
hofts e at ek nig 1% 1 2 
e th rr lun, and cken at the ht. 
| Da 
yo Juſtin the gate * 14-8 4 
Dwell pale diſeaſes and repining age. 


RrrIN ER. =. . from repine.] One 
that frets or murmurs. 


4 
Lt 


1 
' 
15 


and place.] 
1. To put again in the. former place. wy 


cleared himſelf lo well, as he ee in his 
government. Bacon. 
The bowie: remov'd for fear, 

The ene e and ſoon reſtor d the chear. 


1 3 F Dryden. 
2. To. put in a new Place. 

His gods put themſelves under his | 
do be replaced in their promiſed Italy. Dryden. 
To REF LANT. v. 4. - [replanter, Fr. 


re and plant J To plant anew. 

Small trees being yet unripe, covered in autumn 

- with dung until the ſpring, rake up and replant in 

g good ground. Bacon. 

\REPLANTA' lo. 5 [from replant.) 

The act of planting again. 

5 RETLAIT. v. a, 
fold one part often over another. 

In Raphael's firſt works, are many ſmall foldings 

often r 0 look like ſo many whip- cords. 

g 1 8 . D 


plenus, Lat. repleni, old F rench. ] 
1. To ftock ; to fill, |» 


, 


j with foul. Hehn. 
The waters Du 


2. To nitu; to couſummate; to com- 


len: Not proper, nor in uſo. 
We ſmother'd | 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of Wader 


Shakeſpeare. 
” RepLe'nisH. v. 2. To recover the 
| former falneſs. Not in uſe; 


f and therefore purge ſome 
day after the full; for the humours will not 
repleniſh ſo ſoon. Bacon. 


REeePLE'TE. ad. [replete, French 3 repletus, 


q The waxld's large tongue . 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 
Full of compariſons and wounding flouts. Shakeſs. 

; This mordication, if in over high a degree, is 


| i little better thin the corrafion of poiſon ; as ſome- 


y 


/ :, "with GFP? 


FREFPNE. e eee, e 


Te RE TTA E. v. 4. '[replacer, raseh; re | 
The earl being apprehended, upon examination 4 


1. Rebound; repercuſſion. 


[re and lait.) o | 


rydens\ : ; 


To ReyLE NASH. v. 4. ke from re and 7 for putting a little too much rn into St. 


Multiply and repleni/o the car; One, l. 28. 
The woods replerifhed with deer, and che plains 


With fiſh repleriſÞ"d, and the air with fowl. Milton. 


The humours Wms. badies antes abs | 


Lat.] Full; completely filled; filed d | 
. exuberance. | | 


8 Rui” ER. 1. . [from re/ly.} He that 


times: in antimony, if Siven te bodicy nor rl. 


- 


% | 


281 5 where eb A the 
parts. Bacon's, Natural Hiſtory. 
His words, replete with guile, 

_ Miltch. 


3 Into her heart too eaſy entrance Kon. 
| In a dog; out of whoſe eye, being wounded, the 
$ humovf did copiouſly flow, yet In fix hours 


humours fave 


4 


' 


tue bulb of the eye was again replete with its humour, 
| © without the application of any medicines. Ray. 


|Revie TION. . J [repletion, Fr.] The 


ſtate of being over full. 
The tree had too much lee and was op- 


preſſed with its own ap; ; for. -epletion is an enemy 
to 3 . Bacon. 


* — — GC, 


Au dreams 

"Ape from repletion and comp! exion bred; 
From rifing fumes of undigeſted food. Dryden. : 

Thirſt and hunger may be ſatisfy'd ; 
But this replerion is to love deny d. Dryden. 
The action of the ſtomach is totally ſtopped by 
too great repletian. Arbuthnot on Alimentt. 
Rer UE VI ABLE. adj... [replegiabilts, bar- 
barous Lun. 1 What may be reple- 


vined. 
V. 4. Spenſer. [replegio, 


'To REPLE ad 
low Latin; of re and 


To Reyie'vy. 
plevir, or plegir, Fr. to give a pledge. ] 
. or ſet at liberty, upon 


—— 


— — 


To take bac 


ſecurity, any thing ſeized. 
'That you're a beaſt, and turn'd to-graſs, 


Is no ftrange news, nor ever was; r 
At leaſt to me, ho once, you know, | 
Did from the pound replevin you. Hudibras. 


ReyLlica'rion.'#. . [rephico, Latin.] 


Not in uſe. | 

Tyber trembled underneath his banks 
To hear the replication of your ſounds * 

Made in his concave ſhores. | Shakeſpeare 
2. Reply; anſwer. 

To be demanded of a ſpunge, what & v- ication 
ſhould be made by the ſon of a king ? Shakeſpeare. 
This is a replication to what Menelaus had be- 
fore offered, concerning the tranſplantation of Ulyſſes 
to Sparta. Broome. 

To REPLV“. v. n. JCrepliguer, French. ] 


To anſwer; to make a return to an 
anſwer. 
O mant who art thou that replieft againſt Goa? 


Remans, ix. 
d.-v 


Would we afcend higher to the reſt of theſe 
lewd perſons, we ſhould find what reaſon Caſtalio's 
' 8 had to reply upon the cardinal, who blamed 


Peter and Paul's faces: that it was true in their 

_ life-time they were pale mortified men, but that 
fince they were grown ruddy, by bluſhing at the ſins 
. of their ſucceſſors. Atterbury's Sermons. 


ToRerly'. v. a. To rewro for an an- 


ſwer. N N 


Perplex 4 


| The tempder ſtood, nor had what to reply. Milten. 


His trembling tongue invok d his bride 5 


Wich his laſt voice Eurydice he cry di 
Futydice the rocks and river-banks reþly'd. Dryden. 
Bee « n. /. [repligue, French. 9 An- 
ſwer; return to an anſwer. 8 

Put now return, 
And with their, faint reply this ANTE join. Shake. 

If I fend him word, it was not well cut, he would 
ſend me word, be cutit to pleaſe himſelf : if a gain, 
© it was not well cuts this is called the. reply churliſh, 
us Shakeſpeapes. 

One riſes up to make replies ta eſtabliſh dr con- 
foes whit har hee NOT a6. pa ly a” 
queſtion. Watts. | 

To whom with fighs,” Ulyſſes gave reply ; 
Ah, why ill-tuiting paſtime muſt I try? Pens. 
anſwers; he that makes a return to an 
anſwer. | 


At an act of the commencement, the anſirerer 
gave for his queſtion, edn er rk. + 


a 


"a 65. 


REP, 


' Ga 
rn 


* 


the pri ile 
rong 5 it. 
ings w 


| Repoliſh'd, without error then to Rand. | . 3 
J REPORT. . a. [rapporter, French. ] 

1. To noiſe by popular rumour.” 
Is it upon record? or elle reported 


ſucce 
from age to age? Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
It is reported, 


e duke Humphry traiterouſly is murther d- | 


Shakeſpeare. 
Report, fay they, and we will report It, Jercnighe 
2, To. ive . 

Tim was well reported of by the 2 
Art, xvi. 
A widow well reported of for good works. 1 Tim. 

3. To give an account of. 
There is a king in Judah; and now ſhall it. be 


reed to the king. Nebemiab, vi. 7. 
o return; to rebound; to give back. 


"In Ticinum is a church with windows only | 


from above, that reporteth the voice thirteen times, 


ane againſt, the 


Rzyo'nr, 1. J. ary the verb.] 
x Rumodr; popul ar fame. 
2. Repute; 'publick character. 
My body's mark'd 
With Roman ſwords; and my report was once 
Firſt with the beſt of note. Shakeſpcare's Cymbeline. 


In all approving ourſelves as the miniſters of God, 
by honour and diſhonour, . and good 


report. intbians iv. 
3. Account returned. N 


Sea nymphs enter with the ſwelling tide; 
From Thetis ſent as ſpies to make reporty 


And tell the wonders of her ſov'reign'scourt. Val. 


4. Account given by lawyers of caſes, 
After a man 14 ſtudied the general 
the law, reading the reports af adjudged ca caſes, will 
richly improve his mind. Watts. 
5. Sound; lovd noiſe.; repercuſſion. 
The fironger ſpecies drowneth the leſſer: the 
report of an ordnance, the voice. Bacin's Nat. Hiſt. 
The laſhing billows make a long report, 
And beat her ſides. QDryden's Ceyx and Alryone. 


Reyo'aTeR. . . [from report.] Re- 
later; one that gives an account. 


There ſhe appear 'd or my reporter devis'd well | 


for her. Shakeſpeare. 

Rumours were raiſed of. great diſcord among 
the nobility; for this cauſe the lords aſſembled, 
gave order to apprehend the reporters of theſe ſur- 
miles. Hayward. 
If I had known a thing they concealed, I ſhould 
never be the reporter of it. Pope. 


RETORTIN OLT. adv. {om reporting. ] 


By common fame. 
Others ſay thou doſt deſerve ; and 1 


Believe it better than reportingly.. Shakeſpeare. 
Rreo'sAL. ** [from repo/e.] The aft | 
of repoſing) 

| Doſt thou think, 


If I would ftand againſt thee, would the repoſal 
Of any truſt, virtue, or worth in thee, 
Make thy words faith'd ? ' Shakeſpeare. 


To REPO'SE, v. a: [repono, Latin. ] 
To lay to reſt. 
Rome's readieſt champions, . you here, 


| 2. To place ax in confidence oro 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| hens is mation ta reefs 
| Fra 
1 
f 


principles of 


1 


roms 


* in. 

r man 
| «RR eface to Annus Mirabilis. 
That prince was conſcious of his own integrity | 
| n a found 
ation for that truſt he repoſed in him, == 


luble and more bulk 


To Rivo'sr, v. . [repo/er, French] 


1 ruffl'd up fal'n leaves in heap ; and found, 

Let fall from heaven, aſleep. interminate. Chapman. 
2. Toreſt in confidence: with on. 

| And, for the ways.are er kal, 

14 os defire thy worthy co 

whoſe faith and, 1 — I 


n ** {> 1 ; 
Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 


Gives way to in 4a, 0G Shalopeary” 5 Mycberb. 


Of night, and of all things now retir's- to reſt, / 


Mind us of like . lt 
pt Hh e 


rom human r nor at ſhut of ere 


ghts muſt be great ſhadows, which 
1925 becauſe in reality the fight would 
attracted by a, continuity of glittering 
den': 77 
Rae $EDNESS, =/+ from repo/ed. Þ State 
! --QE being at reſt, 


70 REPO Ts. . a. 8 Las 


repofite their young in dn and ade 
themſelves. alſo therein, becauſe ſuch ſecurity is 
| wanting, their lives being ſought. _ Derbam. 
Reyos:'TiON. =. /. from repoſite. ] The 
act of replacing. 

Being ſatisfied in the repoſition of the bone, take 
care to — it ſo by deligation. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
12 SITORY. 2. J [ repofitaire, French, 
| repoſitorium, Latin. ] A place where any 
thing is ſafely laid up. 

The mind of man not being capable of having 
many ideas under view at once, it was neceſſary to 
have a repoſitory to lay up thoſe ideas. Loc ke. 


them, to us not without the appearance of irre- 
trievable confuſion, but with reſpect to his own 
Knowledge into the ma regular and. methodical 
, repyſitoriess 

0 REeyOsSSE'SS, v., 4. [re and poſſeſs. ] 
| To poſſeſs again. 
How comes it now, that almoſt All that realm 
is repoſſef d of them? Spenſcr's State of Ireland. 
ler ſuit. is new to repoffeſs. thoſe lands, 
Which we in juſtice cannot well deny. . 
Nor ſhall my father repaſſeſi the land, 

The father's fortune never to return. hx $ 225 
To REPREHE ND. v. a. [reprebend 
Latin. ] | 


1. Tore prove; to chide. 
All as before his fight, whoſe preſence to offend 


— — — 


Vich any the leaſt unſeemlineſs, we would be ſurely | ' 
as loth as they, who. moſt reprebend or _ wing þ 


we do. . 


wath [| . 1, 
/ what is denreſt 
1. TRIS to be at reſt. | 

thin a thicket I repos'd; when round | 


nas SE, 1. J. [repas, F 2 ane 


French; reprehenſac; Lat.] Blameable ; 


He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of 


Rogers's Sermons. || 


7 yn hill. 


bs imputing to a 
kind of poverty. 4 
with as a al 


| 


. * 


* 


. To charge 
88 the crime. 


| Ariſtippus, bein 
+ that was not rich, at he gave fix fon 
ſmall L Aſks 5s meg Thy, yay! you have 


2 "oj Wo Fi e pk 
1 5 

| with wa, | 2 ion 
ling (=== DEA. #./. ffrom reprebend, 


Blamer ; cenſurer. 
of: widaga,” eſta- 


"Theſe fervent” _—_— 

Cnr and 1-H thority,, are always conf - 
| dent and hold-ſpirited men ; but their: confidence 
for the moſt part riſeth- from too much credit 
given to their on wits, mne 


ſeldom . free from erraurs. Hooker. 
REPREHE NSIBLE. adjs (neprebenſeble, = 


| \culpable ; cenſurable. 
Nur nnn NSTBEENESS. from re- 


n. Blameablenels; culpable- 


Philipa. || | neſs: 


Rzynene” LE. adw. [from 


Le.] Blameably ; culpably. / 
78 NS ION. 1 . . 9 Y 


| 

| 1. ; me. 

| 

| 9 but 
| 


— ug is loathſome. Dan. 

There is likewiſe due to the public a civil re. / 

| frebenſion of advocates, where. yy 
ning counſel, groſs. negleQ, and flight. informa. 
tion. Bacon's Effa > 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of hi 
fellow chriſtians, or the governors of the Church, 


then more publick reprebenfions and i — 


* What effect can that man hope from his moſt 
| _ zealous vat 9-45 who lays himſelf. open to re- 


Covern. of Tongue 


crimination ? 

Reyaens” Ns1vEg. adj. [from — 
Given to reproof. 

7  [repreſents, 


REPRESENT. ©. 2. 
| Latin; refre/enter, French,] 

1. To exhibit, as if the. a exhibited 
; were preſent. | 


Before bim dum + | 
Seven lamps, as in a zodiac repreſenting. © | 
| The heav' nly fires. ilton's - iſe Left. 
2. To deſcribe; to ſhow in * particular 
| 


th cun- 


character. 

This bank is thought the greateſt load on the 
| Genoeſe, and the managers of it have been repre- 
| ſented as a ſecond kind of ſenate. . : Addiſon, . 
3. To fill the place of another. by a vica- 


rious character; to perſonate: as, the 


parliament repre/ents the peeple. 

To exhibit to ſhow : as, the tragedy 
* was repreſented very ſkilfolly. _ 
5. To ſhow by modeſt argoments or nar- 


1 ations. ; 

One of his cardinals ities him 1 that 

; unſkiful piece of ingenuity, by-repreſenting to him, 
that no reformation could be made, which would not 


; notably diminiſh the rents of the church, D. ¶ Platy ,, 


| 2% 
L 
* 


EFRE 


e 


e 


ph. merge tom v. J. fuer {hs 


_ + JÞrench; from " Athy 8 4 
1. Tmage ; Menges. | 
Ik images are worthipped, it mut at as 42. 
_ which OCelſus denied,” or as repreſertations of 
"INS _ be, enn Ge is lg and u. | 


Sith fleet« 
1 15 "AA of fa pporting a vicarious claraQter. 
eſpectfuſ declaration. | 
. Publick, exhibition. 


9 


V. 


French; from repreſent. 
do Bxhibiting a ſimilitude. 
They relieve” themſelves with this 
and yer own the legal ſacrifices, though 49 6. 230m 
| tive, to be proper and real. terbury 
2. Bearing che character ur of an- 

other. 

This council of four W was Wee 
hundred out of each ttibe, and ſeems to have 
been a body repreſentative of the people; though 
the WHITES hey : 


RePResE NTATIVE.. 2. . 


1. One exhibiting the likeneſs of another. 
A ſtatue of rumour whiſpering an idiot in the 
ear, who was the repr ſentative of eredulity. 
' Addiſon's Frethelder.. 
One exercifing the vicarious power 
eben by another. 


I wiſh the welfare of my country; and my mo- 


rals and politicks teach me to leave all that- to be 
- adjuited by our repreſematives above, and to divine 
+ providence. - Blunt to Pope. 
3. "Thar by which any thing is ſhown. 


ſuppoſes that the perfections of God are the repre- 
ſentatives to ue, 1 whatever we perceive in the 
Creatures. 

Rrrxkszurzk. 1. J. [from repreſent.] 
1. One who ſhows or exhibits. 


Where the real works of nature, or veritable acts oe 


of ory, are to be deſcribed, art, being but the 
imitator or ſecondary repreſenter, muſt not vary 
from the verity.. -' " Brown. © 
2. One who bears a vicarious character; 


one who acts for another by deputation. | 


My muſe officious ventures 
On the nation's repr ſenters. Swift. | 


RrraESTNTMENT. 2 % [from repreſent.] | 


Image or idea propoſed, as exhibiting. 
the likeneſs of ſomething. - 

When it is bleſſed, ſome 
natural body of Chriſt ; others, the bleſſings of 


Chriſt, his paſſion in repreſentment, and his grace | 
in real exhibition. . TY Taylor. 


We have met with ſome, whoſe reals made good 
their repreſentments. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


To REPRE'SS. v. a. E71 e Latin; 


reprimer, Fr.] To cru 
to ſubdue. 
Diſcontents and ill blood having uſed always 
to repreſs and appeaſe in perſon, he was loth they 
ſhould find him. beyond ſea. Bacon's Henry VII. | 
Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy | 
- againſt dangers, endeavoured to ſet up the Tedition 
again; but they were ſpeedily repreſſed, and there- 


4 


by the ſedition ſuppreſſed wholly. e 
Ty __ © Such kings | 
© Favour the innocent, 17.2 the bold, | 
And, while they flouriſh, make an age of gold. 
| | 1255 aller. | 


low can = f 
Fepreſ the horror of my thoughts, which fly 
The ſad remembrance ? * | 
Thus long ſucceeding criticks juſtly reign d, 
Licence repreſs'd, and uſeful laws ordain'd ; 
Learning. and Rome alike in empire grew. Pope 
RETaE 88. J. {from the verb.] 


- preffion ; act of cruſhing. Not in uſe. 
"Rs 11. 


ral NTATIVE. adj.” [CE | 
"a No 


ud] £ 


n 


Difficulty muſt cumber this doctrine, which | | 


© Locke. | 


ve it ts: be the | 


to put down; | 


Re- T 


957 


. 


1 
N 


1 


, 


N 


Ln 


8 


To RBEPRIE'VE: v. 4. 


give them their les, 


5 All-that I aſk, is but 2 1 eapedowny 
To R 


2. To print a new edition. | ; 
| My r rf Ho erticiſm. | 


Reynr'saL. 1. / 


A 
a liberty rather aſſumed by 


to the repreſs of it, 
rage and re, has authoriſed by juſtice. - 
 - Government of the Tongue+ 


Reraz, 8510N., n. /. [from repre/s: + AQ of |- 


'reprefling. 


o declaration from'myſelf could take N for 
. King Charles. * 


„arp ue adj. (from rere. Hav- | 


+ the due repreſſion of theſe tumults. 


ing power te repreſs; acting to repreſs. 
[reprendre, repris, 
French. ] To reſpite” after ſentence of 


death; to give a reſpite. 
- He cannot thrive,” 


Une her prayers, whom heay'n Arbe to . | 


And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greateſt juſtice. © * Shakeſpeare. | 
Company, though it may reprieve a man from 
his melancholy, yet cannot ſecure bim from his 
conſcience. South. 


Haying been condemned for his part in the 
late rebellion, his majeſty had been pleaſed to re- 
him, with ſeveral of his ends, 1 in order to 


He reprieves the ſinner from dme to time, and 
providence, in hopes that, by an act of clemency 


The morning Sir — was to die, a re- 


N * 1 was ſent to ſpend the execution-for three 
days | Clarend 


Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denbam. 


ReynitMa'nD. v. 4. [reprimander, 
French; reprimo, Lat.] To chide; to 
check; to reprehend ; to reprove, 


Germanicus was ſeverely reprimanded by Tibe- 


HY for travelling into Egypt without his permiſ- 
ſion. % Arbut bnote. 


tears, and her Ray ſeyerely reprimanded. 


Law. | 
RTI“ XD. . /. [reprimande, repri- 


mende, Fr. from the verd. 855 Reproof; 
reprehenſion. 

He inquires, how ſuch an one's wife or ſon. do, 
whom he does not ſee at church; which is un- 
F as M ſecret reprimand to the ſon abſent. 

Aal ons Spect᷑ator. 


To Rrrar NT, v. a. [re 3 * 3B 
1. To renew the impreſſion of any thing. 


The buſineſs of redemption is to rub over the 
defaced copy of creation, to reprint God's image 


upon the ſoul, and to ſet forth nature in a ſecond 
and a fairer edition. | South. 


Pope. 


by way of retaliation for robbery or in- 
Jury. 


The Englih bad great advantage in value' of | 


reprifals, as being more ſtrong and active at ſea. 
Hayward. 


Senſe muſt fore thy fuſe Plunder bes | 
Dorſet. 


Since no repriſals can be made on thee. 


RETAISE. x. / [repriſe, French.) The 


s 


act of taking ſomething in retaliation 


of injury. 


- 
— 


Your care about your banks r 
o bee leo ad een, 


* 


: 


They ſaw their eldeſt Gſter once brought to her 


* 1 P 


It w. "HAPPY | 
Of what the 149 en tine the, + 


is 
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1. To cenſure in opprobrious mins as 4 


Cx ime. | 
| © Mezentius with his LE IR Ka ; 
His fainting friends, reproach d their ſhameful fi ght, 
Repell'd the victors. Dryden: geit. 
The French writers do not burden themſelves too 


much with plot, which has been reproached to them 
as à fault. Dryden. 


2. To charge” with a fault i in ſevere \ (50 


BU oe be . happy 
ue ye. 1 Peter, iv. 14. 
That ſhame 


There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton. 
3. To upbraid in general. 

The very regret of being ſurpaſſed in any valuable 

nality, > a perſon of the ſame abilities with our 


"ſelves, wi roach our own lazineſs, * even 
ſhame us 4. Imitation. Oper. 


* 


Addiſon, i 
continues and heaps. on him the favours of his 5 
ſo undeſerved, he ay! n on his gratitude and | 


repentance. | Ropers's Sermons. 
Reynie've. n./. Fm che verb. 1 Reſpite 
after ſentence of death. | 
In his reprieve he may be ſo fi 
That his — ſicken 2 r * Shakeſpeare. | 
I hope it is ſome pard 8 
For Claudio. Shokeſh ſure for Meaſure. 


one I 


Rryroa'cH. =. /. [| reproche, "Re. 3 
from the verb.] Cenſure; infamy; 
ſhame. E Us "WES: G 
With his reproach and "ESP menace, 

The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 

Knit all his forces. | Spenſer. 
If black ſeandal or foul-fac'd reprogch L 

Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 

Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me. Shaft. 


Thon, for the teſtimony of truth, haſt borne 
Univerſal r: b. Milton. 


REPROA'CHABLE. ach. [reprochable, Fr.] 
Worthy of reproach. 


 RepROA:CAFUL. adj. [from reproach. 
1. Scurnilous;z o 
O 


La 


12 
reproachful _—_ are theſe! 
I bare ſheath'd *. 
My rapier in his boſom, and withal _ 
"FRA hs reproachful ſpeeches down his throat. ; 


* K 
An advocate may be puniſhed for reproach 
language, in reſpect of comms in ſuit. Ayliße. 
2. Shameful ; infamous; vile. 2 8 
To make religion a ftratagem to undermine g- 
vernment, is con 


trary to · this ſuperſtructure, moſt 
| ſcandalous and reproachful to Chriſtianity. Hamm. 
Ih puniſhment TER 
He ſhall endure, by coming in the fleſh | | 
To a reproachful life and curſed death, Milten. 
REeyROA'CHFULLY. adv. [from reproach.) 


1. Opprobriouſly ; . ignominiouſly ; ſcur- 


„ * 


repreſalia, low Lat. 4 
repreſaille, Frenche] - Something ſeized. 


| 


” | 


| 


rilouſly. 
Shall 1 then be us'd r roachfully ® Shake . 
I will that the 1 — eg Ae 
none occaſion to the adverſary to ſpeak reproach-- 
| fully . I Ne V» Ie 
2. Sumelplly ; infamouſly, 
RE PROBATE. adj. [reprobus, Latin.) 
[1 to virtue; ; loſt to grace; abandon- 
e 


They 89606 to know God, but in works deny 
him, being abominable, and to every good work 


* 


reprobate. Titus, i. 16. 
Strength and art are eaſily outdone 
By. ſpirits reprobate. | Miltons 


God forbid, that every tagte commiſſion of a fin, 
though great for its kind, ang withal ated againſt 
conſcience for its aggravation, ſhould fo far deprave 
the ſoul, and bring it to ſuch a reprobate condition, 
as to he pleaſure j in other men's fins. South. 
If there is any poor man or woman, that is more 
* Ga ordinarily, wicked and reprobate, Miranda has 
der eye upon them. Law. 
RE'PROBATE. 1. . A man loſt to vir- 
tue; a wretch abandoned to wickedneſs. 
What if we omit 
7 This reprobate, till he were well inclin'd ? Shateſp. 


I acknowledge vat for are fer . 
a - "Ow 


% . 


BM | . 


E REFPROA CH. . 4. e F of 25 


REG 
| = rraypor to the king, and the moſt 
that ever lived. e 
All the ſaints have profited by tribul 


4 \ 


5 
mw 


.# 


unworthy tran | 
ations ; and 
became repro- 
* | Taylor. 
To REPROBATE. v. 4. 1 Lazio. 
1. To difallow.; to rejet;. . 
© + "Sbch an anſwer as this is reprobated and di falloed 
of in law; I do not believe it, unleſs the deed ap- 


2. To abandon to wickedneſs and e 
deſtruction. , | | 2 
What ſhould make it neceſſary for him to re- 
pent and amend, who either without reſpect to any 
degree of amendment is ſuppoſed to be elected to 
eternal bliſs, or without reſpe& to fin, to be irre- 
verſibly reprobated ? py Hammond. 
A reprobated hardneſs of heart does them the 
office of philoſophy towards a contempt of death. 
Ne: | L' Eftrange. 
3. To abandon to his ſentence, 
hope of pardon. 
Drive him out | 
To reprobated exile round the world, | 
A caitive, vagabond, abhorr'd, accurs'd. Southern. 
Rt"PROBATENESS. #. . [from reprobate.] 
The ſtate of being reprobate. 
ReyroBaA'TION. 2. / [reprobation, Fr. 
from reprobate.] 7 © 
1. The act of abandoning, or ſtate of be- 
ing abandoned to eternal deſtrution 
the contrary to election. 


they that could not bear temptations 
| bates 1 b * 


This ſight would make him do a deſperate turn; 


Vea curſe his better angel from his ſide, 
And fall to reprobation. Shakeſpeare's Ot bello. 
This is no foundation of diſcriminating grace, 
or conſequently fruit of election and reprobation.' 
1x0 as Hammond. 
Though ſome words may be accommodated to 
God's . predeſtination, yet it is the ſcope of that 
text to treat of the reprobation of any man to hell- 
fire. - '  Bramball againſt Hobbes. 


od, upon a true repentance, is not ſo fatally 1 


tied to the ſpindle of abſolute veprobacion, as not to 
keep his promiſe, and feal merciful pardons. Maine 
2.. A condemnatory ſentence. 

You are empowered to give the final decifion of 
wit, to put your ſtamp on all that ought to paſs for 
current, and ſet a brand of reprobation on clipt poetry 

and falſe coin. Dryden. 


To REPRODUCE. v. 4. [re and pro- 
duce; reproduire, French.] To produce 
again ; to produce anew. 


If horſe dung reproduceth vats, it will not be 
eaſily determined where the power of generation 
ceaſeth. Brmon. 

Thoſe colours are unchangeable, and whenever 
all thoſe rays with thoſe their colours are mixed 
again, they reproduce the ſame white light as be- 
fore. 8 Newton's Opticks« 


ReyroDv"cTION. 2. / | from reproduce. 
The act of producing anew. 


I am about to attempt a reproduction in vitriol, in 
which it ſeems not unlikely to be wn f 
. : Me. 
Reyroo'y. 2. / [from reprove.] 
1. Blame to the face; reprehenfion. 

- Good Sir John, as you have one eye upon 
my follies, turn another into the regiſter of your 
own, that J may paſs with a reproof the eaſier. 

9 Sbaleſpeare's Merry Wives 2 Windſor. 

Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe ; 

' Thoſe beſt can bear reproof, who merit praiſe. Pepe. 

2. Cenſure ; flander. Out of uſe, 
Why, for thy ſake, have I ſuffer'd reprosf ? 
ſhame hath covered my face. Pſalms, Ixix. 7. 


ReyroVABLE. adj. [from reprove.] Cul-| 


pable; blameable ; worthy of reprehen- 
Bon. 


i I thou det fänd thy faith as dead after the recep- 


| 


ternal | 


without | 


R 


| tion of ths facrament. as befort,. it may be thy faith 
þ — little, but reprovable, $6 

To REPRO'VE. v. 4. [reproweer, Fr.] 
1. To blame; to cenſure 
I ill not reprovetheefor thy 


0 0 
* 


called to reprove ſin, and do nat. 
2. To charge to the face with. a fault; 
to check ; to chide; to reprehend. 
What if they can better be content with one 
that can wink at their faults, than with him that 
will reprove them? , ©  Winygifte. 
There is no ſlander in an allow'd fool, though he 
do nothing but rail; nor no railing in a known diſ- 
creet man, though he do nothing but reprove. Shak. 
8 What if thy fon . 
Prove diſobedient, and, reprov'd, retort, 
Wherefore didſt thou beget me? Mikron. 
' If a great perſonage undertakes an action paſ- 
ſionately, let it be acted with all the malice and im- 
potency in the world, he ſhall have enough to flat- 
ter him, but not enough to reprove him. Taylor. 
He reproves, exhorts, and preaches to thoſe, for 


o 


| 


whom he firſt prays to God, _ Law. 
3. To refute; to diſprove: | 1 7 
| My lords, ' 
'  Reprove my allegation if you can. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To blame for: with 7. | 
: 1 By one of laxi they will ſay, doſt 
thou idle a coat ? that is, a coat for idleneſs. 


| ; Caretu. 
RERPROCVER. 2. /. * reprove.] A 
reprehender; one that reproves. | 
let the moſt potent ſinner ſpeak out, and tell 
us, whether he can command down the clamours 
and tevilings of à guilty conſcience, and impoſe 
filence upon that bold reprower ? - South.. 
This ſhall have from every one, even the re- 
rovers of vice, the title of living well. Locke. 
o REPRU'NE. v. a. 
prune à ſecond time. Ss 
Reprune apricots and peaches, ſaving as many of 
the young likelieſt ſhoots as are well placed. 
| F Evely#'s Kalendar. 
REPTILE. adj, [reptile, Lat.] Creeping 
upon 1 eet. In the following 
lines, reptile is con founded with ſerpent. 
Cleanſe baits from filth, to give a tempting gloſs, 
Cheriſh the ſully'd reptile race with moſs. Gay. 
REPTILE. #./. An animal that creeps 
upon many feet. 
Terreſtrial animals may 
peds or reptiles which have many feet, and ſerpents 
which have no feet. | Locke. 
© Holy retreat! fithence no female hither, . 
Conſcious of ſocial love and nature's rites, 
Muſt dare approach, from the inferior reptile, 
To woman, form divine. Prior. 
Reyv'BLICAaN. adj. [from republick.] 
Placing the government in the people. 
REeyu'BLICAN. #. /. [from republick.] 
One who thinks a commonwealth with- 
out monarchy the beſt government. 
Theſe people are more happy in imagination than 
the reſt of their neighbours, becauſe they think 
themſelves ſo; though ſuch a chimerical happineſs 
is not peculiar to republicans. + Addiſon. 
EPU BLICK. 3. / [re/publica, Latin; 
republigue, French. ] 
1. Commonwealth; ſtate 1 
power is lodged if more than one. 


5 


2 


. 


2. Common intereſt; the publick. 
| Thoſe that by their deeds will make it known 
Whoſe dignity they do ſuſtain; 
And life, ſtate, glory, all they gain, 
Count the republick's, not their owne. Ben 
Repu DIABLE. 2 


* 


7 REPU'DIATE. >. 


Taylor. 


ſacrifices. Pſal, I. 8. 
This is the fin of the miniſter, when men are 
Perkins. | 


[ 


[re and prune.] To 
| 58 


be divided into quadru- | 


>» which the | 


They are indebted many millions more than their | 
* whole republick is worth. Addiſon's State of the War. | 


— 
Jon on. 


dj. [from repudiate.] Fit 
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4. Crepuaio, Lat. 
To divorce; to rejett; 
to put away. 9 


N whe. IE. A a 1 : 
viting fins, ſnow themſelyes philtered and bewitch- 
ed by this. _, - Government of the Tongue. 
lere is a notorious inſtance of the folly of the 
atheiſts, that while they repugiate ail title to the 
kingdom of heaven, merely for the preſent pleaſure 
of body, and their boaſted tranquillicy of mind, 
beſides the extreme madneſs in running fuch a 
-deſperate hazard after death, they unwittingly de- 
prive themſelves here of that very pteaſure and tran- 
quillity they ſeek for. Bentley's Sermons, 
Repubia' TON. 2. . [repudiation, Fr. 
from repudiate.] Divorce; rejection. 
It was allowed by the Athenians, only in caſe 
Reyu'GNANCE. 12. 
REYUC ON ANY. f 
1. age vg 
But where differen 
which hath been can be no prejudice to that which 
is. HFHecote- 
It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by reaſon of 
the formal incapacity and r y of the thing, 
we aver that world could not have been made 
from all eternit 7. Bentiay 
2. Reluctance; reſiſtance. =” 
Why do fond men expoſe themſelves to battle, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, s 
Without repugnancy ? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
3 Struggle of oppoſite paſſions, 
Thus did the paſſions act without any of their 
preſent jars, combats, or repugnancies, all moving 
with the beauty of uniformity and the ſtillneſs of 
compoſure. » South's Sermons« 
4+ Averfion ; unwillingneſs. 
That which cauſes us to loſe moſt of our titne, 
is the repugnance which we naturally have to labour. 
REPU'GNANT.. adj. [repagnant, Fr, 
repugnans, Latin. 
1. Diſobedient; not obſequious. 
| His antique ſword, 
" Rebellivus to his arm, lies where it falls, 
 Repugnant to command. Shakeſpeare's Hamlets 
2. Contrary; oppoſite ; inconſiſtent :' with 
to, ſometimes awvith. 8 
There is no breach of a divine law, but is more 
or leſs repugnant unte the will of the law - giver, God 
himſe . * 7 | Perkins. 
Why I reje&. the other conjectures, is, becauſe 
they have not due warrant from obſervation, but 
are clearly repugnant thereunto. Nvodaoard. 
Your way is to wreſt and ftrain ſome principles 
maintained both by them and me, to a ſenſe re- 
pugnant wh: their other known doctrines. 
Waterland. 
ady. | from repugnant} 


. repudier, Fr.] 


ö 


* — 


| 


— 


— 


ReyvicnanTLy. 
Contradictorily. 
| They ſpeak not repugnantly thereto. Brown. 
To REPU'LLULATE. v. n. [re and pul- 
lulo, Latin; repulluler, French.] To 
bud again. | 05 8 
Though tares repullulate, there is wheat ſtill left 
in the field. Howel's Vocal Foreſt 
REPU'LSE. . J. [retulſe, French; re- 
pul/a, Latin.) The condition of being 
driven off or put aſide from any at- 
tempt. 9 „ „ e 
My repulſe at Hull ſeemed an act of ſo rude 
diſloyalty, that my enemies had ſcarce confidence 
enough to abet it. Mug Gharles- 

| Nor much expect 

A foe ſo proud will firſt the weaker ſeek 
So bent, the more ſhall ſhame him his repu!ſe. Milt. 


To Reyvu'iss. v. a. [repulſus, Lat.] To 


to be rejected. 


By fate repell'd and with repulfes tir d. Denbam. 
l beat back; to drive off. 


The 


\ 


Ms « * 
* v T WT”, * þ 
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Wo 


bee thn they woe 


This fleet, 3 were re- 
gull, and withour de e eee 


4. 
e to have diſcoyer'd and 
of foe or ſeeming friend. Milton. 


ſe INT 


* 


2— Sag 
Whatever wi 


| Ai LSION. . repulſus, Lat.] The 
a off from itſelf. 


adt or power of 
Air has ſome degree of tenacity, whereby the 
parts attract one another; at the ſame time, by 
* Sunny the particles of air have a power of 
ing off from one another. AFbuthnor 


Rabe Nee adj. from repul/e.] Driv- 
ing off; having the power to beat back 
or drive 

The parts of the falt . 
another, and endeavour ta expand themſelves, and 
get as far aſunder as the quantity of water, in which 
they float, will allow; and does not this endea- 
vour imply, that they have a repulſive force by | 
which they fly from one another, or that they wy 
tract che water mote ſtrongly than one another ? 


: 


4 


| Newton's 1 
2 Rxru'nchAsH. v. a, [re and pur- 


chaſe.) To buy again. 

Once more we fit on England's royal throne, 

Repurchas'd with the blood of enemies z 
- What valiant foe-men, like to autumn's corn, 

Have we mow'd down in top of all their pride? 
Shakeſpeare. 
If the ſon alien thoſe lands, and repurchaſe them 
again in fee, the rules of deſcents are to be obſerved, 
as if he were the original purchaſer. Hale. 


RRPU TABLE. 


nourable; not infamous. 

If ever any vice ſhall become reputable, and be 
gloried in as a mark of greatneſs, what can we 
then expect from the man of -honour, but to 
fignalize himſelf ? Rogers's Sermons. 


| an enemy as defeat one. + Broome. 
* Re'PUTABLENESS. #. , [from reputable.]\| 

The quality of a thing of good repute. 
Re"eUTABLY. adv. "From reputable.) 


Without diſcredit, : 
To — ſuch  worthy-magiſtrates,..who have 


thus reputably filled the chief ſeats of power: in this 
great eity, am now addrefling my diſcourſe. 
Atterbury's Sermons. 


ReyvTA'TION. 2. /; [reputation French; 
from repute.] 


1. Character of good or bad, _ 1 


Verſoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the * 
Putation of being N Fae. and beggarly. _ 


44. 


2. Credit; honour. 

Reputationi is an idle and moſt falſe impoſition ; 3 
oft got without merit, and loſt without deſerving: 
. © you have loſt no reputation at all, unleſs you repute 


*.- 


yourſelf ſuch a loſer. Shakeſpeare. | 
A third i ay rets motions, looks, and eyes; 
At * word EE: dies. . 


To REPU TE. w. a. [reputo, Latin; re- 
puter, F rench. ] To hold ; to account; 3 
to think. 

The king was reputed a prince moſt prudent. Sb. 
I do repute her grace 
The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat, Sbakeſp. 
; I do know of thoſe, / 
That therefore only are reputed wiſe, 


For ſaying nothing. bona '« Mercheof Venice. 


Men, ſuch as chuſe 
Law practice for mere gain, boldly repute 


in politicks, he will never conſent to an iny 
Hungary. 


ion of 


TS" 


yepuls'd I 


J. [from repute, ] Ho- 


In the article of danger, ebnen 


Worſe than embrothel'd trumpets progitute. Donne. ; 
If the grand vizier be ſo great, as he is reputed, | 


_ His ready ſenſe, 


A 


' Reyv're. 1. . (from the verb: 1 4 
9 9 reputation. | 
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2 heav'ng till . HAY ie 
828 on his throne, upheld by old repute. 
Ruyt TELEss. az, from Ain 
1 ; diſgraceful. 
elegant, but out of A 5 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had left me in reputeleſs, baniſhment, 

A fellow of no mark nor livelihood. Stn, 
REQUEST. 5. J. [reque/te, French. N 
1. Petition; entreaty. 

But aſk what you would have reform d, 


ane, 


| 


Shak. 


I will both hear and graft you your 1 2 his T 
Haman ſtood up to make requeſt for life to 
Eſther. * Eber. 


All thy requeſt for man, accepted Son | 


Obtain ; all thy requeſt, was my decree. Milton. | 


Aſk An to lend 


2. To make neceſiary; to need. 


To this, the laſt requeſt that I ſhall ſend, 
A. gentle ear. 


* 


; bam. 
-2. Demand ; repute; credit ; Nate ob be-' 


ing defied. 

Aufidius will appear well in theſe wars, his 
oppoſer e SENT Pour 2" no #4 neſt of his 
country. ' N Shake ares. 

Whilſt this vanity of thinking, that men are 

- obliged to write either ſyſtems or nothing, is in 
requeſt, many excellent notions are ſuppreſſed. Boyle. 


Knowledge and fame were in as great 7.25 as 


wealth among us now. i 4 
Te RE YE 8. V. a. [requefter, 1 
To aſk; to ſolicit; to entreat. 
To-nicht we hold a ſolemn ſypper, Sir, 
And1I'll regueft your preſence. Shakeſpeare” 5 Matbeth.. 
It was to be requeſted of Almighty God by 
prayer, that thoſe kin 


The virgin quire for her requeſt, - creat 
The god that fits at marriage feat; _. 
He at their invoking came, | 
: - But with a ſcarce well-lighted flame. | "Mii lon. 
In things not unlawful, great perſons cannot be 
perly ſaid to requeſt, becauſe all things conſi- 
od. they muſt not denied. Soutb's Sermon. 


Reque'sTER. 2. . [from reguef Þ Pe- 
titioner; ſoliciter. | 

To REGK EN. v. 4. Ire and quicken. ] 
To reanimate. 


By and by the din of war gan pi 


Reguic en d what i in fleſh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he. Shakeſpeare” acer. 


REQUIEM. n. % Latin. j 


1. A hymn in which they implore for the 
dead reguiem or reſt. : 
Wie ſhould profane the ſervice of the dead, 

To ſing a reguiem and ſuch peace to her, 
$ to peace-parted ſouls. 
2. Reſt; quiet; peace. Not in uſe. 
The midwife kneel'd at my mother's throes, 

With pain produc'd and nurs'd for future woes; 
Eiſe had I an eternal reguiem kept, | 
And in the arms of peace for ever ſlepft. Sandys. 

e RABLE. 44. {from require. Fit, 

to be required. 


It contains the certain periods of times, and 
all circumſtances enn in a hiſtory to inform. 
Hale. 


To REQU FRE. v. 
Fuerir, French. k 
1. To demand; to * a thing as of right. | 
Ye me require 
4 thing 22 the 2 aſs of my wits. 
For both the lineage and the certain fire, 
From which 1 ſprung, are from me hidden yet. 


1 
| 
| 


a. . [require , Lat. re- 


; 


S penſers | 


We do reguire chem of you, ſo-to uſe * 
As we ſhall find-their merits. Shakeſpeare. 


Thie, e 


gs would cus fulfil all . 


.— ſtraight his Pi Gans | 4 


= 


Shakeſpeare. I 


5 


1 wherein he is defective. 


* 
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\ This imply'« 


* 


N 0 * ion, but reguir'd with geatle ſway; 14 


Oy wry we ſeal of you, of us regni d. Dryden. 


-” 


The king's buſineſs required haſte. 1 Samuel. 

High from the ground, the branches would re. . 
wire 

Thy u reach. | Mikon. 

But why, alas f do mortal men complain 8 

Sold gives us what he knows our wants regu 
And better things than thoſe which we deſire. Dry. 

_  » God, when he gave the world in common tv all 
mankind, commanded man alſo to ſabour; and the 
penury of his condition required it. Locke. 


REQUISITE. adj. [requifitus, Latin. }] 
Neceffary ; needful ; required by the. 
nature of things. 

When God new-modelled the world by the in- 
. and that in che room 
one ſet u mſelf, it was r; th 
ſhould A it to the r 
the ſame authority and . chat enforced the 


former. South. 
Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuccour, and therefore 
they cannot ſo well cloſe and go together in the 
head, which is ever regs 2 to ſleep. Bacon. 
Prepare your ſoul with alt thoſe neceſſary graces, 
| ——_ en 19915 


* eit. LAH Any thing 
Res non parta labore, ſed alien, was thought by 


« port to be one of the requi/ues to a happy life. 


For want of theſe requifites, moſt of our — 
nious young men take up ſome cried up Engliſh poet, 
adore him, and imitate him, without knowing 


Dryden. 
God on his pare has declared the requifizes un 


ours; what we muſt do to obtain bleſſings, is the 


great of us all to know. 
Re QUISLTELY. adv. from re; 
Neceſſarily; in a requifite manner. © 
We diſcern how requ 2 the ſeveral parts of 
ſcripture are fitted to times, * and 
occurrences. Boyle. 
Bu” QUISITENESS. . [from ar; requifite.] 
Neceſſity; the ſtate of being requiſte. 
8 Diſcerning how exquiſitely the ſeveral get of 
| ſcripture are fitted to the ſeveral times, perſons, and 
occurrences intended, we ſhall diſcover not only. the 
ſenſe of the obſcurer paſſages, but the re requifuteneſs 
of their having been written ſo obſcurely. Bey 251. 
Requi'rar. =. J. [from 5 of 
1. Return for any good or bad o ce; re- 
taliation. 
Should we take the quarrel of enden hand 
: and I revenge their 2 requital, chruſting 
in a manner 333 
preaching? 
| Since you 
Wear out your gentle limbs N ES: 
Be bold, vou do ſo grow in my man 
e 542 | 
Such a of your juſtice, that our ſoul 
Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks 


Wi ate. 


— 


Forerunning your reguital. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. Return; reciprocal action. , 

No merit their averſion can move, 2400 
Nor ill reguital can efface their loye. e 
3. wary q recom 

He aſk'd me for a fling, 


* 
* 


And in requital op'd his leathern ſcrip, - 
And ſhew'd the ſimples of a thouſand nates, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties, —_— 
I have ta'en a cordial, © _ | 
Sent by the king or Haly, in 
Of all my miſeries, 


1 


3 5 
Diaban AN. 


to make me happy. 


In all the light that the heavens beſtow upon 
this owe world, though the lower world cann t 
: equa 


3 R 2 


— 
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' recompenſe ; 
* * no repuital. 


J REQUITE..v, a. [requiter, Fre I 
15 To repay; to retaliaie Sadr I; to 
recompenſe. ä | 

If he R 1 ſhall never N 


RES EB. . 2 [re and ale. Sale at ſe- 


To RESAL VITE. v. a. [reſalulo, Latin; 


To Real. 2 4. [re and /ail,] To ſail | 


Po Resci'nD. v. a. 


the Theſe to reſcind, and peerage to reſtore. Dryden. 
Resc1'ss108. 2. / [re/ciffion, French; re- 


Rescr $SORY. adj. [reſeifhire; French; re- 


To ResCri'Bs. v. 4. [reeribs, Lat. re. 


wes” 


e beg eh 
ful return it refletts 


n bons deturn r 
South Sernions 


Shakeſpeare. · 

When Joſeph's brethren ſaw that their father was 

— dy Joſeph en all the evil 

. ' Geneſis. 

| gy» of Waadt bis enemies, und i ime that 
thall requite kindneſs to his friends. 


2 dne from harms; 

| ite thee, for he knows the charms | 
T at ame on ſuch gentle acts as theſe. _ — 
Great idol of mankind, we neither claim | 
'The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame ! 


_ *Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight _ 
Thoſe acts of oodneſs which themſelves requite : 


O let us Mill the ſecret joy partake, ' 


A bat.” See REARMOUs RE. 


cond hand, 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for reſale, 
where they are not reſtrained, are great means to 
enrich. Bacon. 


reſaluer, Fr.] To ſalute or greet anew. 

We drew her up to land, | | 

And trod ourſelves the reſaluted ſand. - Chapman. 
To none =. world with ſacred light, 
Leucothea wak iltan. 
5 | 
ren Pyjs reſailing, \ and the Spartan 3 

in n ambuſh 3 is decreed. Pope. | 

LD Latin, re- 


ſcinder, French,] To cut off; to ab- | 


rogate a law. 
It is the impoſing a e oblication open: 


him, which being the condition, upon the perform- 


ance whereof all the promiſes of endleſs bliſs are 


made over, it is not poſhble to reſcind or diſchim 
the ſtanding obliges by it. Hammond. 
I ſpake againſt the teſt, but was not heard; 


ſeiſſus, Latin.] The act of cutting of; 
abrogation. © - 

If any infer reſci _ of their eſtate to have been 
for idolatry, that overnments of all idolatrous 


nations ſhould be alſo difſolved, it followeth not. 
s Bacon. 


feifus, Lat. ] Having the power to cut! 
off. 


ſerire, French.] 
1. To write back, * 
Whenever a prince on his being conſulted re- 
feribes or writes back Toleramus, he diſpenſes with 
that act otherwiſe unlawful. Ayliffe's Fame. | 
2. 'Fo write-over again, | 
Calling for more paper to reibe them, he 
ſhewed him the difference betwixt the * box 
and the ſand - box. Hobel. 
Rr'scRIr T. 2. J. [re/crit, French; re. 
feriptum, Latin. ] Edict of an empe- 
Tour. 


* 
2 


OW rere 


Mech. 7 


To follow virtue ev n for virtue's ſake. Pepe. 
N Unhappy Wallace, ; | 
Great patriot heroe | ill 7equited chief! N 10h r 
2. To do or give in reciprocation. _ | 
He hath requited me evil for good. 1 Samuel. 
Open not thine heart to every man, Jeſt ha vv-. 
_ guite thee with a. ſhrewd turn. Ecclus. 


RRR EMOusE. 2. / hnenemur, Saxon. 4 


| . to a fair . | 


[Re881'zurE. . % re and ſeixure.] Re- 


do them ſhall not inherit eternal liſe, muſt neceſſa- 
rily reſolve, that nothing but the removing his 


9 
7 
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- One „ N ee N 
tb ground, erg ſomewyhat doubtful, — 
it I en made a Fd refers thus: Uſe} 

67 50 Bacon's Apopht begms. * 


yh Thy api in fuck cal cada, where canons. were 
'of the Roman em- 
th, writs back their Nel which were 


i Lern or en aps; having the force 
of laws. chli; Parergon, | 


7 RESCUE: b. © [re/corre, old Fr.] 
To ſet free from any violence, 8 
ment, or danger. 1 

Sir Scudamore, after lon 
met with Britomartis, who fi 

cd his love. ' Spenſer. ; 
My uncles both are ain In WP me. * 

g Me re befet with thieves ; 

FEW thy miſtreſs, if thou be a thin. Shak 2 
r. Bancroft underſtood the church ex 
and had almoſt reſoued it ww of the hands of the 

_ Calvinjan party. Clarendon. 

le that is ſo ſure of his particular election, as 


to reſolve he can never fall, if he commit thoſe | 
acts, againſt which ſcripture is plain, that they that 


fundamental error can - reſcue him from the ſuper- 
ſtructive. Hammond Fundamental. 
Who was that juſt man, whom had not heav'n | 
Reſcu'd, had in his righteouſnefs been loſt ? Milton. 


Riches cannot reſcue from the . | 
| Which claims alike the monarch and the e ſlave. 


D 
We have never yet heard of 4 tumelt ral 45 to 
reſcue a miniſter whom his maſter defired to bring | 


- " Dawvenant. | 

Re'scus. #. . refer, reſcoſe, ode 
French; reſcuſſus, low Latin. 

verance from violence, Anger, or con- 


= 


By a el application of thoſe notices, may be 
gained in ſuch reſearches the acceleratipg and bet- 
tering of fruits, emptying mines, and be ge fens. 

- *Glamoille's' 'Scepfis., | 

I ſubmit thoſe miſtakes, into which 1 may. 
have fallen, to the better conſideration of others, 
who ſhall have made s into this buſineſs with 
5 e | 1 


en 


ers. 
To LOND gen. v. 4. eie r.] 


To examine; to enquire. 
It is not eaſy to reſearch; with due Adinction, 


much they may haye been blemiſhed by the envy of 
others, and what was corrupted. by their own felicity. 


To REST. wv. 4. [re and feat.] To. 
ſeat again. 16 


When he's produc'd, will you, reſeat him | | 
Upon. his father's throne ? * " Dryden." 


Res81zeR, n./, One that ſeizes again. 


peated ſeizure; ſeizure a ſecond time. 
Here we have the charter of foundation; it is now 

the more eaſy to judge of the forfeiture: of re- 

« ſeizure; deface the! image, an] you diveſt the tight. 


RESQSEMBLAN CE. 2. /. 
. Likeneſs; iimilicude ; 3 repreſentation. 
One main end of poetry and painting is to 
pleaſe; they bear a great reſemblance to each other. 
£ Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
The quality produced hath commonly no re- 


d 
1 


—_ 


Peli 


finement. | 
How comes it, you" 4 tis . 
Have holp to make this reſcue He. Shakeſpeare. | 
Re'scuvsr. . ya (from, reſi 00 that 
reſcues. K $12 
ITY RCH, u. 1 [recherche, Fr.] Eu- 
quiry; ſearch. 


in the actions of eminent perſonages, both how | 


Bacon. | 


Se [refemblance, Fr.] 
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wherefore 
| ue look. on it. e bare fark of power, | \Lyckd 


| - But, got the v 


So chymiſts boaſt they 1 Ws N 
- From the-dedd/alhes of a-flow'r, -. Fs: 8 
Some faint reſemblance to produce, "a8 
94 | Swift's Ay "= 
ip temarking the reſemblance be- 


I cannot 
6: tent him and our author in qualities, fame, and 
fortune. 18 . hi 888 f Hope. 


2. Something reſembling, 


ſorrow; in the ena f'* 


ces him and e-. 


Theis ſenſidle ching e e wy th. al- 
lowed, are reſemblances Eg L 2s thin 55 
ſpiritual, Whercunto they ſerve as N to 


and a way te direct. . 
Faireſt reſemblance of thy Maker fair, .. 
| Thee all things living gaze on,. Ahe iter. 


To RESEMBLE. 'v.- a. 


They ate but weak reſemblances of our ſatentions, 


-- faint and imperſect copies that may acquaint us with 


the general deſign bur can never { th life of 
the wighieh, Web \ | 1 1 Adabifon, 
led Fri] 


1. To compare; to repreſent as like ſome- 


thing elle.” 
"MA ſafely. may. we 2 ourfelves | to God, 
in reſpect of that pure faculty, which is never ſe- 
parate from the love of God, „„ Raleigh. 
The torrid pärts of Affick are reſemible# to a 
libbard's ſkin, the diſtaneł of whoſe ſpots repreſents 


the diſperſerieſs of habitations« Breretucod. 


2. To be like; to have likeyeſs to. 


Wetton's Buckingham. 


1 affront, - | 


. A 


Tf we ſee a man of virtues, mixed with Tafirmi- 
ny 75 into misfortune, we are afraid that the 
like mĩsfortunes may happen to ourſelves re- 
emble the character. 25 

o RESE“ N p. 9 4. JL aud fend] 
be back ; to fend again. Not in 4 

I ſent to ak by-this ſame coxcomb, 

Tokens and letters, which the did y n. Shakgp. 


To RESENT. v. a; [refentir, French. 1 


1. To take welt or ill. 

A ſerious conſideration of the mineral 
of his territories, and the practical diſcoveries of 
them by way of my philofophical theory, he then 
ſo well rrefented, - that afterwards, upon a mature 
. digeſtion df my whole deſign, he 72588 ed me 
to let your lord ſhi ps underſta ad, how ad. in- 
' clination,'he* hath to further fy bopefu ol a Work. 


Bacon. 
To be abſent from ny part. of 8 worſhip 
a. thus deeply reſente d. Fell. 


2. To take ill; to conſider as an mjury or 
This i is pow the Moſt. uſual | 
nſe. 
Thoy with ſcorn ( 
And anger would reſent tlie offer de Sag. Mites. 
Such proceedings have been always reſented, and 
often puniſhed in this kingdom. Davenant. 
RESEKNTER. #. /, [from reſent. 1 One 
who feels injuries deeply. 
T be earl was the worſt philoſopher, wid na 
reſenter, and a weak et the leaſt dig: ace. 
v Motten. 
Rss M Tur. adj. [reſent and all.]. la- 
lignant; eaſily provoked. to anger, and 
long retaining. it. 
RESRE NTINGLY. adv. [from reſenting. | 
1. With deep ſenſe ; with ſtrong percep- 
tion. 
 Hylobares judiciouſly and reſentingly recapitulates 
your main reaſonings. Mare's Drvine Dialogues. 
2. With continued anger. 
RESENTMANT. . % raſentiment, Fr.] 
K. Strong perception of good or ill. 
He retains vivid rſentments of the more ſolid mo- 
rality. More, 
Some faces we admire ub 4058 on; others, in 
our impartial apprehenſtons, no leſs deſerving, we 
can behold without reſentment; yea, * an in- 
vincible diſregard. Glanville. 
What he hath of ſenſible W the very 
grand work. of his demenſtration is: but tho m— 
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- >4ge of bie on 
things appear to others 
- conſcious to them ; and how they ate in them- 
. 'felives; _ he that made them. Glan vll. Scapſis. 
2, Deep ſenſe of injury; anger long con- 
tinued; ſometimes 1 anger. 
Can heavy minds ſuch high reſentmment ſhow, 

Or exerciſe their ſpite. in human woe ? 
I cannot, without ſome envy, and a juſt reſent- 
mei againſt the oppoſite conduct of others, reflet 
upon that generoſity, wherewith the heads of a 

ſtruggling faction treat thoſe who will undertake 
to hold a pen in their defence. b 
Though it is hard to judge of the hearts of 

people, ye 
wneaſineſs at any thing, there they paſs the judg- 

- ment upon themſelves. | . ATW s 

RESEAVA TION. . . [reſervation, Fr.] 

1. Reſerve; concealment of ſomething in 
the mind. 

Nor had I any 


I paſſed that bill, nor repentings after. King Charles. 
We ſwear with Jeſuitical equivocations and men-. 


tal reſerwations. J againſt the Covenant. 
kept back ; ſomething not 


2. Something 
given up TE 
Ourſelf by monthly courſe, 
With reſervation of an hundred knights, 
By you to be ſuſtain'd, ſhall our abode | | 
Make with you by due turns. Shakeſpeare. 
- "This is academical reſervation in matters of eaſy 
truth, or rather ſceptical infidelity againſt the evi- 
dence of reaſon. * * Brown. 
Theſe opinions Steele and His faction are en- 
deavouripg to propagate among the people concern- 
ing the preſent miniſtry; with what reſervation to 
the honour of the queen, I cannot determine. Swift. 


Cuſtody ; ſtate of being treaſured up. 
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. ._ - He will'd me, 
In heedful'f reſervation, to beſtow them | 
As notes, whoſe faculties incluſive were 
More than they of note. Shakeſpeare. 
ResE RVATORY. 2. /. [reſervoir, French. ] 
Place in which any thing is reſerved or 
kept. > | Et 
* How I got ſuch notice of that ſubterranean reſer- 
watory as to make a computation of the water now 
concealed therein, peruſe the propoſitions concern- 
ing earthquakes. Woodward. 


7 


To RESERVE. v. a. [referver, French; | 


, 


reſervo, Latin. ] 

1. To keep in ſtore; to 
purpoſe. 1 e 

I could add many probabilities of the names of 

places; but they ſhould be too long for this, and I 

. reſerve them for another. | Spenſer. 

Haſt thou ſeen the treaſures of the hail, which 

I have reſerved againſt the day of trouble? Job. 

David honghed all the cha 

of them for an hundred chariots. 
Ry Flowers : 

Reſerv'd from night, and kept for thee in ſtore, . . 
2. To retain ; to keep; to hold. 

Reſerve thy ſtate, with better judgment check 
This hideous raſhneſs. | Shakeſpeare. 
Will he reſerve his anger for ever ? will he keep 
it to che end? | Feeremiab. 
3. To lay * a future time. 

The Lord knoweth how to deliver the. godly out 
of temptations, and to referve the unjuſt unto the 
day of judgment to be puniſhed. 2 Peter, ii. 9. 

The breach ſeems like the ſciſſures of an earth- 

quake, and threatens to ſwallow all that attempt 
to cloſe it, and reſerves its cure only for omnipo- 
_ tence. : | hee of Piety. 

Conceal your eſteem and love in your own 

breaſt, and reſerve your kind looks and language for 


a» 


* 


private hours. a 48 £ Ho of, 
RESERVE. =. J [from the verb. | 
1. Store kept untouched, or undiſcovered. 
I !be aſſent may be withheld upon this ſuggeſtion, 


Swift. 


t where they declare their reſentment, and 


riot horſes, but reſerved ] 
1 Samuel. | 


— 


reſentment 3 but bow che ſame. 
22 that are 


Ab 


Dryden. | 


Swift. 1 


reſervations in my own ſoul, when |. 


SR cates | 


Milton. N 


To ſettle again. 
r 
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that 1 Kno not yet all chat may be ſaid: and 
therefore, . it is not 9 1 
mould yield, not knowing what forces there are 
in N A ! TDTocte. 
2. Something kept for exige 


| The virgins, deſides the oil 
N 


* 
* 
- 


I. | 


nee 
in - their Tamps, 


continual ſupply. » . Tillotſon. 

Things are managed by advocates, who oftentimes 

ſeek conqueſt, and not juſtice, and ranſack all re- 

ſerves of law to ſupport an unrighteous cauſe. Ker. 
3. Something concealed in the mind. 


=. 


ö 


However any one may concur in the general 


ſcheme, it is ſtill wich certain reſerves and devia- 
tions, and with a ſalvo to his own private judg- 
ment. FT Addijon's Freebolder. 
4. Exception; prohibition. © - . 
Is knowledge fo deſpis d? 7 
Or envy, or what reſerve forbids to taſte ? Milton. 
5 12 In tavour. - | Y 
Each has ſome-darling luſt, which pleads for a re- 
| ſerve, and which they would fain reconcile to the 
expectations of religion. . .. Rogers. 
6. Modeſty ; caution in perſonal beha- 
VIOUT, — 
Ere guardian thought cou'd bring ĩts ſcatter d aid, 
My foul ſurpriz'd, and from herſelf disjoin'd, - 
Left all reJerve, and all the ſex behind. Prior. | 
RESERVED. adj. | from reſerve.] | 
1. Modeſt ; not looſely free. 
To all obliging, yet re d to all, 


: 
: 
; 
: 
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Fame is a bubble the reſerv'd enjoy, 
Who ſtrive to graſpit, as they touch, deſtroy. Toung. ; 
2. Sullen ; not open; not frank. | 
Nothing reſerw'd or ſullen was to fee, __ 
But ſweet regards. kl | | 
ReSE'RVEDbY. adu. Ke OR, & 
1. Not with frankneſs; not with open- 
neſs ; with reſerve, | 
I muſt give only ſhort hints, and write but 
obſcurely and ireſervedly, until I have opportunity 
to expreſs my ſentiments with greater copiouſnęis 
and perſpicuity. | Weodward. 
2. Scrupulouſly ; coldly. en 
He ſpeaks reſerv'dly, but he ſpeaks with force; 
Nor can a word be chang d but for a worſe, Pope. 
RESERVEDNESS. #. J. [from reſerved. ] 
Cloſeneſs ; want of frankneſs ; want of 


openneſs. 
Ja. Obſerve their gravity... ; 
And their reſervedneſs, their many cautions. | 
Fitting their perſons. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. | 
By formality, I mean ſomething more than ce- 
remony and compliment, even a ſolemn reſerved- 
_ neſs, which may well conſiſt with honeſty. Wotton: 
There was great warineſs and reſerweuneſi, and ſo 
great a jealouſy. of each other, that they had no 
mind to give or receive viſits. . Clarendon. 
Diſſimulation can but juſt guard a man within 
the compaſs of his own perſonal concerns, which yet 
may be more effectually done by that filence and 
reſervedneſs, that every man may innocently. prac- 
| tiſe. . Sourb's Sermons. 
REE RVER. =. /. [from re/erve.] One 
that reſerves. e 
RESER VOI. #. J. [reſer voir, French. 
Place where any thing is kept in ſtore. 


0 


; 


— 


q — 


* ö 


carried Mkewiſe a reſerve in ſome other veſſel for a4 


| 


None could himſelt the favour'd lover call. Valſb. 


| 2. Place of abode ; dwelli 


3 5 A 
4 - b 
1 


A 5 
nee 

RES TTLEMENT, . /. [from re/ertls. } | 
1. Ihe act of ſettling again. 9 
Is the quieting of my paſſions, and the reſertle- 
ment of my diſcompoſed foul, I confider that grief 
in the wot ablurd of all the pahons. 
2. The ſtate ot ſettling again, . 


6 


/ . 5 
' - : * 


_ 

* 
* 
* 


1 » 


dome roll their caſk to mix it with the lees, and 
- after a reſettlement, they rack it. Mortinter. 
Res ANCE, . /. 2 refrant.) Rei- 
dence; aboce ; dwelling. Refrance and 
giant are now only uſed in la). 
Lhe king forthwith baniſhed all Flemings out 
of his kingdom, - commanding his merchant ad- 
venturers, which had a refiance in Antwerp, to- 
—_—. _ Bacon's Henry VII. 
REST ANT. adj. [re/tazt, Fr.] Reſi- 
dent; preſent in a place. © 
Solyman was come as far as Sophia, whete the: 


7 


"4 


| Turks great lieutenant in Europe is always Hunt 
$ 
To RESUDE.. v. a. [refideo, Latin; re 


before that the Hungarians were aware. Knoles. 
| The Allobroges here rent in Rome. Ben For. 


feder, French. 8 
1. To have abode; to live; to dwell; to 
be preſent. 7 IDS, 

How can God with ſuch rz , Iten 
In no fix d place the happy ſouls re/ide-; 

In groves we live, and lie on mofly beds. Dryden. 

2. [Refido, Latin.] To fink ; to ſubſide; 

to tall to the bottom. STE 4 3 


each, turn into a mouldy ſubſtance ; 
in the bottom a fair cloud and a thi 
* 8 | I FEA, be FELT Boylez. 
RESIDENCE. 3. /. [ refidence, French. 

1. AQ of dwelling in a place. 
Something holy lodges in that breaft,, __ 
And with theſe zaptures moves the cal air, 
To teſtify his hidden reſidence. . Milton. 
There was a great familiarity. between the con 
feſſor and duke William ;, for the confeſſor had. 

often made conſiderable refidences in Normandy . 

Hale's Law of England. 


there re/iding 
ck oil on the: 


| Within the infant rind of this {mall flower, 
Polſon hath reſidence, and medicine power. 
+ os © Shakeſpeare's Rom. and. Jul. 


N Underſtand the lame 
Of fiſh within their wat ry refdence. 

Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus for: 
ſome time, and the reſidence of Tiberius for ſeverab 
cs EI | _  Addiſors. 

3. [From refdo, Lat.] That which fettles, 
at the bottom of liquors, Fly 

Separation is. wrought by weight, as in-the ordi - 
nary reſidence. or ſettlement of liquors. Bacon 
_ -, Our. cleareſt waters, and ſuch as ſeem» ſimple: 


| 


N 


may be obſerved in the evaporation of water,. 
wherein, befides 4 terreous refidence, ſome falt iz 
alſo found, al Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 
REDEN. adj. [refdens, Latin; f- 
Alient, French. Dwelling or having. 
abode in any place. e 
I am not concerned in this objection g not think 
ing it neceſſary, that Chriſt ſhould be perſonally; 


q 


= 44 1 lt. 


There is not a ſpring or fountain, but are well 
provided with huge ciſterns and reſerweirs of rain and 
ſnow-water, 3 

Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt his ſtore, 
Sees but a backward ſteward for the poor; 
This year a reſervoir, to keep and ſpare ; 


To. RESE'/TTLE. w, 4. 
Will the bouſe of Auſtria yield the leaft article, 


even of uſurped prerogative, to reſettle the minds of 
| © thoſe princes in the alliance, who are alarmed at 


preſent or dent on earth in the millenium. .' 

2 ee Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
He is not ſaid to be reſident in à place, who» 
comes thither with a purpoſe of retiring; immedi-. 


ately ;' ſo alſo he is ſaid to be abſent, who is abſent: 
with his family. 


agent, miniſter, or officer reſiding in. 
any diftant 
am baſſador. 
The pope fears the E 


N 


 ReS1DE'NTIARY. adj. 


| | the couſequenges of the emperor's death? - Swift, 


| Holding reſidence. 


Oit of vitriol and petroleum, à drachm of 


unto ſenſe, are much compounded unto reaſon, as: 


| p | .  Apliffe's Parergons. - 
| \Re's1DENnT. 2. /. {from the adj: ] An 
The next, a fountain ſpouting through his heir. Pope. | 


[re and: /etele. 


place with the dignity of am 


agli will, ſuffer: nothing; 


ke a reſident or conſul in his kingdoms. Addiſon... 
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refiduun, | 
| Rear 880 
RTSsSITDU AKT. 


a 
x „ —* 1 


* 
} 5 Relating to OS 
1 reſidue; relating to the part remaining. 


Tie enough to WA the legacy, or the refiduary 
 "Wrantage of the eſtate left him by e 


Ru' s E. 4. [refide, French; ; je, 
Latin.]] The remaining part; that 
Which is left. 

The cauſes 15 all ſuch as expel the moſt vo- 
latile parts of the blood, and fix the refidue- 

Arbutbnot on Mliments, | 


w"n_ _ Hake, Fr.) 


To Rres1z"cr. . 4. 
To ſeat again. Ob 
In wretehed priſon long * 


Till they 6utrgigned bad their utmoſt date, 
And then therein 7effeged was again, | 
And ruled long with honourable ſtate. Spenſer. 


To RRSIGN. v. a. [ refigner, Fr, refigno, 
Latin. ] 


1. To give ap a claim or poſſeſſion. 


En 
Vour crown — indirectiy held. Shakeſp. 
I'll to the king, and ſignify to him, | 
That thus I have re/ign'd to you my charge. Shak. 
To her thou didſt refipn thy place. Milton. 
Phœbus reſigns his darts, and Jove 


His thunder, to the god of love. Denham. | 
Ev ry Iſmena would refign her breaſt ; f 
And ev'ry dear Hippolytus be bleſt. Priar. | 


2. To yield up. 

Whoever ſhall reſign their reaſons, either from 
the root of deceit in themſelves, or inability to reſiſt 
ſuch trivial inganations from others, although their 
condition may place them above the multitude, 
yet are they ſtill within the line of vulgarity. Brown. 

Defirous to re/ign and render back 


All I receiv d. Milton. 
Thoſe, who always re their judgment to the 
laſt man they heard or read, truth never finks into 


thoſe men's minds; but, camelien-like, they take 
the colour of what is laid before them, and as 


ſoon loſe and reſign it to the next that comes in | 


their way. 2 Locke. 
. To give up in confidence : with up em- 
' phatical. 


What more reaſonable, than that we ſhould in al 
things reſign up ourſelves to the will of God ? Tiller. 
To ſubmit ; n to ſubmit to 
' providence. | 
Happy the man, who ſtudies nature's laws, 
His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet ſtate, | 
Fearleſs of fortune, and refign'd to fate. Dryden. | 
A firm, yet cautious, mind, 
Sincere, though prudent z conſtant, yet . d. 


5. To ſubmit without reſiſtance or 2 


mur. 
What thou art, reſign to death. Shakeſpeare. | 
Res1GNA'TION. 2. / [re/ignation, Fr.] 
1. The act of Lo or giving up a 
claim or 2 ſſeſſion. 
Do that o e of thine own good will; 
"The reſignation of thy ſtate and crown. Shakeſpeare. 
He intended to procure a reſignation of the rights 
of the king's majeſty's ſiſters and others, entitled 
to the poſſeſſion of the crown. Hayward. 
2. Submiſſion; unreſiſting acq uieſcence. 
We cannot expect, that any one ſhould readily 
uit his own opinion, and embrace ours, with a 
blind reſignation to an authority, which the under- 
ſtanding acknowledges not. Locke. | 
There is a kind of ſluggiſh reſignation, as well 
as poorneſs and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of 
gare, that very few will recover themſelves out of 
IT Addiſon. 


it. 
3. Submiſſion without murmur to the will 
of God. | 
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lass f= o 


Lat.) 


1. 
* The act of f ſtarting or 


you ſtrike à ball fidelong, the rebound will 


„ „ WG hs 


way; whether there be 


any ſuch reſilience in etfbes, that is, whether a 
man ſhall hear better if he ſtand afide the body re- 
percufling, than if he ſtand where he ſpeaketh, 


may be tried. | 
Ruor” LIENT, adj. rellen, Lat.] 

ing or ſpringing back. 
RES1L1'T10N,, wg E. 

act of ſpri 4 ging bac 
RE'SIN. 5 


refilience,-- 


' Bacof's Natural Hiſtory. 


Start- 


efilio, Lat.! The b 


Lat.] The fat ſulphurous parts of ſome | 


vegetable, which is natural or procured | 


by art, and will incorporate with oil or 


ſpirit, 
Thoſe vegetable 


not an aqueous menſtruum. 
bſtances that will! 


diſſolve in water are gums, thoſe that | 
will not diſſolve and mix but with ſpi- 


rits or oil are reſins. 


Quincy. 


RE's1nOuUs. adj. [from refin'; 're/mneux, 


Fr.] Containing reſin ; coakiing of 


reſin. 


Refinous | gums, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, are 


let fall again, if as ſpirit be copiouſly diluted. 


Boyle on 


Colours. | 


Rg"s1NOUSNESS, . bs * jherng reſinous. 


The quality of being reſinous. 


RESITI“SCENCB. 2. /. 


[ reffpi/cence, Fr. 


refipiſcentia, low Lat.] Wiſdom after 


the fact; repentance. 


fler, French. 
1. To oppoſe; to act againſt, 


To REST ST. v. 4. [re/ifto, Latin; re-| 


Submit to God : re/ift the devil, and he will flee. 


James, iv. 
To do ill our ſole delight, 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we re/iſt. | Milton. | 


Not more almighty to refift our might, 


Than wiſe to fruſtrate all our plots and wiles. Milt. 


Some forms, tho' bright, no mortal man can bear, 


Some, none reſift, tho' not exceeding fair. 


Nor keen nor ſolid could rg that edge. 
Ta'RES1'ST. wv. 2. 
All the regions 


Do ſcemingly revolt; and, who 7h, 
Are mock'd for valiant | ignorance, - 


| Young. |þ 
2. Not to admit impreſſion or force. 


Milton. 


To make oppoſition. | 


| 


And periſh. conſtant —_ Shakeſpeare's 88 


Res: STANCE. 
Res1'STENCE. 


This word, like 


J [re/tance, French. 


many 


others, is differently written, as it is ſup- 
poſed to have come from che Latin or 


the French. ] 
1. The act of reſiſting ; . 


Demetrius, ſeeing that the land was quiet, and 
that no refiftance was made againſt him, ſent away 


all his forces. 7 1 


1 Mac. 


2. The quality of not yielding to force or 


external impreſſion. 
The reſiſtance of bone to cold is greater 


than of 


fleſh ; for that the fleſh ſhrinketh, but the bone re- 
eld, whereby the cold becometh more eager. 


Muſick ſo ſoftens and-diſarms the mind, 
That not an arrow does ręfiſtance find. 


The idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch, 


b and it ariſes from the re/ftance which we 


Bacon. 
W. Aller. 0 
find in 


body to the entrance of any other body into the 


* it poſſeſſes. 


* | 


y French; eefac, een 


s 


10 of fry which is fm 

| gr y of the 
the 

nor by any — means, 

W 1 


R Wo; : 
F aca, 


equivalence the faculty of Eve's ſeduction, we 1 
unto ſchoolmen. 
The name body, being the coniplex; I , du. 
tenſion and reſitibility; aids, in che ſamt ſub- 
* ject, theſe two ideas are e e the 
ſame. Locke. 

Ss Quality of being refitible: ©» 

It is from corruption, and liberty to do ev 

meeting with the Me of this ſufficient | 
reſiſts it. Hammond. 


 Res1'sTIBLE. adj. [from ref] | That 
may be reſiſted. 
That" is irreſiſtible; this, though ated, yet is 
in its own. nature reſifiible by the will of man; 
though it many times prevails by its efficacy. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Res1'sTLEss. adj. [from e.] Irreſiſt- 
ible; that cannot be oppoſed. 


Our own eyes do every where behold the ſud- 

den and reſtleſs aſſaults of death. Raleigh. 
All at once to force re/ifleſs way. Milton. 
Since you can love, and yet your error 


| The fame rof809s pow may pleat, Bot ants den. 
+ cp beefy uy bon * 


Reſſeleſi in her love, as in her 3 | 

Though thine brandy Ap reffteſs glances ns. 

A ftronger charm is thine, a generous heart. Logic, 

Re80"LVABLE. adj. from reſlwe.] 

1. That may be referred or reduced. 

Pride is of ſuch intimate connection with in- 
gratitude, that the actions of ingratitude "ſeem di- 
rectly reſolvable i into pride, a the principal reaſon 
of them. 3 

2. Diſſoluble; admirting ſeparation of 

arts. | 

. ſerum of the blood is re by a ſmall 
heat, a greater heat coagulates, ſo an to turn it horny 

| like parchment. ' Atbutbnet, 

3. Capable of ſolution, or of being made 
leſs obſcure. _ 

The effect is wonderful in all and W beſt 

from obſervations: made in the countries 
Pn, the parts through which they paſs. 
Brauns Vulgar Errours, 


Re's01vVBLE- adj. | [re/eluble, French; re 
and /olubilis, Latin,] That may be 
melted or diſſolved. 


Three is not preciſely the number of the diſtin 
mane whereinto mixt Serrano by Gro. 
B 


To RESO'LVE. v. a. Lol vo, La; 
reſoudre, Fr.] 

1. To inform; to free from 4 doubt or 

difficulty. 


9 


| 


FO 


nature reſolved, when they are ſo far perſuaded, 
as thoſe grounds of 9 will bear. "__ 
h Give me fome b , 
Before J poſitively ſpeak in thisʒ WES 
I will reſolve your grace immediacy, ufer. 
I cannot brook delay, reſolv e me now ; 
| And what your pleaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy me. Shak. 
* "Reſolve me, ſcrangers, nn what you are? 


den 
To ſolve; to clear. Fx 4 


Examine, ' äft, and bee their Mezed proofs, 
till you come to the very root whence they ſpring, 


be inferred upon ſuch plenty of divine teſtimonies, 
is nr this, chat ſome Uduge, wh they main- 


5 tain, 


* 


Whether the refifbility of Adam's reaſon did dot 


South, 


In all things then are our nsch beſt 7 re- 
| ſolved, and in moſt agreeable fort unto God and 


and it ſhall clearly appear, that the moſt which can | 
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nat they do, but what they fay. 


refobvey than by doubts te perplex's bubinels” „ Re revokes his bold re/olwe, and more 
| | Deng 0550 ; Repents his courage, than his fear before. Denham. 
The when they have attained to the] Ceſar's approach hath ſummon'd us together, 


| knowledge of theſe repęſes, will eafily reſolve thoſe 
difficulties which perplex them. Dryden Di 
The man who would reſolve'the work 


May limit number. 


fate, 
a Prior - 


human nature, attal 
ent on fortune. * 94 0 | 
. To ſettle in an opinion. | 
5 Good or evil . e. or prohibited 
by laws and precepts ſimply moral, may be reſolved 
into ſome dictates and principles of the law of na- 
ture, imprinted on man's heart at the creation. 
Long fince we were reſolved of your truth, 
Your faithful ſervice, and your toll in war. Shak. 


4. To fix in a determination. This ſenſe | 
is rather neutral, though in theſe ex- 


amples the form be paſſive. 
Good proof 
This day affords, declaring thee reſolv'd 
To. undergo with me one guilt. 
| I run to meet th' alarms, 
Reſolu'd on death, 1 to die in arms. 
Reſalv d for fea, ſlaves thy baggage 
Nothing retards thy voyage, unleſs 
+. other lord forbids voluptuouſneſs. Dryden. 
5. To fix in conſtancy ; to confirm. 


Milton. 


Quit prefently the chapel, or reſalue you 
For more amazement: + 2 
I' make the ſtatue move. Shakeſpeare. 


6. Te melt; to diſlolve. 


Reſalving is bringing a fluid, which is no von- 


creted, into the tate of fluidity again.” Arbuthnot, 
Vegetable ſalts reſolve the coagulated hamours of 

a human body, and attenuate, by ſtimulating the 

. ſolids, and diffolving the fluids. 
7. To analiſe ; to reduce. 75 
Into what can we refolwe this ſtrong inclination 

of mankind to this error? it is altogether unima- 


ginable, but that the reaſon of ſo univerſal a con- 


ſent ſhould be conſtant. Tillorſon. 
Ve immortal ſouls, who once were men, 
And now reſae d to elements agen Dryden. 
The deeretals turn upon this point, and re- 
folve all into a monarchical power at Rome. 
; „ Baker on Learning. 
To RESO TVE. Y. 1. #2 ' 2 . 
1. To determine; to decree within one's 


ſelf. | \ wE,7 yore 3 . 
Adam ſhall ſhare with me. Multon. 
Covetonſneſs is like the fea, that receives the 
tribute of all rivers, though far unlike it in lending 
any back; therefore thoſe, who have reſolved upon 
the thriving ſort of piety, have ſeldom embarked 
all their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Piety. 
2. To melt; to be diſſolved. * 
Have I not hideous death within my view? 
_ Retaining but a quantity of life, 
Which bleeds away, ev'n as a form of wax 
Reſolveth from its figure *gainit the fire? Shakeſp. 
Ne man condemn me, who has never felt 
A woman's power, or try'd the force of love; 
All tempers yield and ſoften in thoſe fires, 
Our honours, intereſts, reſolving down, 
Run in the gentle current of our joys. 


coagulates, then reſolves and turns alkaline. 
5 Arbuibnot 

3. To be ſettled in opinion. 
Let men reſolve of that as they pleaſe: this every 
intelligent being muſt grant, that there is ſome 
thing, that is Himſelf, that he would have h 


| - tein; do oem. to have'docn.ont of ſerlpture not gb 


pp athered. '- _. * a 
«ns oY . the riddle of their loyalty, and give them 
r to let the world ſee, they mean” not 


ey. 


Dryden. 
K 


Arbutbnot. 


7 


| 
Southern, | 
When the blood ſtagnates in any part, it firſt 


ö 
on Aliments. 
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Reſolution; conſtancy ; firmneſs. 


N 


N 


| 


j 


Reſt vs „ % [from the verb.] Re- 
folution'; fixed determination. 
I'm glad, you thus continue your reſolue, . 


When he ſees 


And Rome attends her fate from „ 1 A , 
FORT A} rr iſon's Cato. 
Re$0'LVEDLY.. adw.. [from reſelved. 
With firmneſs and conſtancy, . 

A man may be reſalweully patient unto death; ſo 
that it is not the mediocrity of reſolutions which 
makes the virtue; nor the extremity; which 
makes the vice . 7 js Grew's Coſmol.. 

RESOLVEDN ESS. . . from reſolved.) 

This reſalvedneſi, this high fortitude in ſin, can 
with no reaſon be imagined a preparative to its re- 
miſſion. 5 a Decay of Piety. 

Reso'LvEnT. #: /. [reſolvens, Lat.] That 
which has the power of cauſing ſolution. 

In the beginning of inflammation, they require 


** 


repellents; and in the increaſe, ſomewhat of re- 
ſolvents ought to be mixed. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Lacteſcent plants, as lettuce and endive, contain 
wholeſome juice, reſolvent of the bile, anodyne and 
cooling. | -*  Arbuthnot« 

Res0'rver. 2. / [from re/olve.] One 


that forms a firm reſolution. 

Thy reſolutions were not before fincere; conſe- 
quently God that ſaw that, cannot be thought to 
have juſtified that unfincere 1 that dead 


faith. Hammond t Practical Catechiſm. 
2. One that diſſolves; one that ſeparates 
Parts. e N a 


It may be doubted, whether or no the fire be 
the genuine and univerſal reſolver of mixed bodies. 

ol Fa bs 7 Boyle, 
RE'SOLUTE. adj. [re/ols, Fr.] Deter- 
mined ;. fixed; conſtant; ſteady ; firm. 
Be bloody, bold, and reſolute; laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man; for none of woman born | 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
| Edward is at hand 
Ready to fight; therefore be reſolute. Shakeſpeare. 
Re*'s0LUTELY. adv. [from reſolute.) De- 

terminately; firmly; conſtantly ; ſtea- 
dily. | | 
We reſolutely maſt, 
To the few virtues that we have, be juſt. Roſcom. 
A man, who lives a virtuous life, deſpiſes the 
+ pleaſures of fin, and notwithſtanding all the allure- 
ments of ſenſe perſiſts reſelutely in his * p 
Some of thoſe facts he examines, ſome he reſo- 
lutely denies ; others he endeavours to extenuate, | 
and the reſt he diſtorts with unnatural turns. Swift, 


Re'$0LUTENESS. #. /. [from re/olute.]| 


Dererminateneſs; ſtate of being fixed 


— 
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To ſuck the ſweets of ſweet philoſophy. + Sf. 


g geance for former miſcarriages. 
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RES 7 
2, Analyſis ; ad of ſeparating any thin 
into conſtituent parts. BREE 
To the preſent impulſes of ſenſe, memory, and 
inſtinR, all the ſagacities of brutes may be reduced 
though witty men, by analytical . reſolution, have 


m 
5 


cchymically extracted an artificial logick out of all 


their actions. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
BOSON Ts or OL... 
In the hot ſprings of extreme cold countries, the 


firſt heats are unſufferable, which proceed out of 
| the reſolution of humidity congealed. , Digby. 
[From re/olute:] Fixed determination 

- \ ſettled thought. THO A IS 
I' th* p {s of this buſineſs, 
Ere a determinate Feſolution, _ IPL 
The biſhop did require a reſpite. Shakeſpeare. 
O Lord, reſolutions of future reforming do not 
always ſatisfy thy juſtice, nor prevent thy ven- 
King Charles. 
We ſpend gur days an deliberating, and we end 
them without coming to any reſolution. L Efrange. 
How much this is in every man's power, by — <4 
ing reſolutions to himſelf, is eaſy to try. Locle. 
The mode of the will, which anſwers to du- 
bitation, may be called ſuſpenſion ; that which 
anſwers to invention, . reſo/ution ; and that which, 
in the phantaſtick will, is obſtinacy, is conſtancy 
in the intellectual. . .  Grew's Coſmol. 
5. Conſtancy; firmneſs; fteadineſs in. 


good or bal 

The reſt of the Helots, which were otherwiſe 
ſcattered, bent thitherward, with a new life of re- 
folutien ; as if their captain had been a root, out 


* 


of which their courage had ſprung. Sidney. 
I would unſtate myſelf to be in a due reſolution. 
Nr | | Shakeſpeares 


They, who governed the parliament, had the 
reſolution to act thoſe monſtrous things. Clarendon. 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 

If not what reſolution from gelbe. Milton. 

6. Determination of a cauſe in courts of 
Juſtice. 8 7 we 

Nor have we all the acts of , parliament or of 

Judicial reſolutions, which might occaſion ſuch al- 


terations. Hale. 
Re'$0LUTIVE.. adj, [reſolutus, Lat, re- 
 Solutif, r Having the power to 


diſſolve or relax. 


REe's0xnance. #. / [from reſono, Latin. ] 
Sound; re ſound. | 
— An ancient muſician informed me, that there 
were ſome famous lutes that attained not their full 
ſeaſoning and beſt reſonance, till they were about 
fourſcore years ol. Boyle. 
RESONANT. adj. [reſonnant, French; re- 
ſonans, Latin.] Reſounding. 
. His volant touch | | 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fuge. Milt. 
To RESORT. v. #. [refortir, French, ] 
1. To have recourſe. FEY 
The king thought it time to reſort to other coun- 
ſels, and to provide force to chaſtiſe them, who had 
- ſo much deſpiſed all his gentler remedies. Clarendon. 


in reſolution. 
All that my reſeluteneſs to make uſe of my ears, 
not tongue, could do, was to make them acquieſce. 


| : Baoeyle. 
ResoLu'TION. . . [reſolutio, Latin; 

reſolution, French. 1 
1. Act of clearing difficulties. 
In matters of antiquity, if their originals 


Fell. 


were numerous. | ho 
reſolution of the difficulties, 


The unravelling and 


& 


eſcape} 

due relation, they fall into great obſcurities, and 
ſuch as future ages ſeldom reduce into a reſolution. 
Re Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 

Viſits, - whether of civility, or for reſolution of 

| conſcience, or information in points of difficulty, 


that are met with in the execution of the deſign, 
ave the end of an ations. , Dryden's Oedipus. | 


2. To go publickly. . wx; 
 Thither hall all the yaliant youth reſert, 
And from his memory inflame their breaſts 
To matchleſs valour, - Milton's Agomiſtet. 
Hither the heroes and the nymphs reſort. Pope. 
3. To repair to. b 1 
In the need time of Moſes'“ law, when God's 


ſpecial commandments were maſt of all required, 
ſome feſtival days were ordained, and duly obſerved 
among the Jews, by authority of the church and 
ſtate, and the ſame was not ſuperſtitious ; for our 
Saviour himſelf 7e/orted unto them. White. 
Tet Ihe ſons of light... 
Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high. Milton. 
To Argos realms the victor god reſorts, - 
And enters cold Crotopus' humble courts. Pepe. 
To fall back. In la x. 3%. 
The ipheritance of the fon never ;reſorted to the 
he TT 
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Rss. Wee. [from the verb.] | 


To RESOU ND. v. a. [re/ono, Latin; re- 


2. To celebrate by ſound. 


The man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 


1. To be echoed back. 


e 0 


n or to an Ai * "but oth 1 
totally e the ferien 15 4 


1. Frequency; aſſembly ; 1 "3h 
| Caknawn, in that * WW | 

2 Bec confluente. Fr 
The like places of reſort are frequented by men 
ont of place. | Swifts Miſcellanies. 
* of viſiting. 
din with me to forbid him her reſirt. Shakeſp. 
* LR ort, French.] Movement; aQtive 

wer; ſpring: a galliciſm. 

Some know the reſorts and falls of buſineſs, chat 
cannot ſink into the main of it. Bacon Efja = 
In fortune's empire blmdly thus we go, 


3 * 


Wie wander after pathleſs deſtiny, | 


In vain it would. provide for what ſhall be. Dryden. 
RESOGCATER. 2. /. | from re/ort.] One 
that frequents, or viſits. 


bonner, French.] 


a. To echo; to ſound back; to return as | 


- ſound, 

Wich other echo late 1 taught your ſhades, 

To anſwer and reſound far other ſong. Mi Iton. 
And Albion's cliffs reſound the rural lay. Pope. 


The ſweet finger of Iſrael with his pſaltery 
loudly reſunded the innumerable benefits of the Al- 


mig Creator. Peac bam. 


e ſound of hymns, wherewith thy throne 
Incompaſs'd ſhall reſound thee ever bleſt. Milton. 


3. To ſound; to tell ſo as to be heard far. 


Long exercis'd in woes, oh muſe ! reſound. 77. 
To RESOU“ ND. v. 2. 


What is common fame, which ſounds from at | 
quarters of the world, and reſounds back to them 


again, but generally a loud; rattling, impudent lye ? 


South's Sermons. 

2. To be much and loudly mentioned. 
| What reſcunds in fable or romance of Uther's 
ſons... Milton. 
Resov'Rce. n. /. [It if commonly writ- 
ten reſource, which ſee : reſource, Fr. 
Skinner derives it from re/ſoudre, French, 
to ſpring up.] Some new or unexpected 

means that offer; reſort ; expedient. 


Pallas view'd - 
His foes purſuing, and his friends purſy' d; 


Us'd threatnings, mix d with pray rs, his laſt W 


Curce 1 


With theſe to move their minds; wi 
their foic2, 


thoſe to fire 
Dryden. | 


To RESO W. v. a. [re and /ow.] To ſow] 


anew, 
Over wet at ſowing time breedeth much FW 
inſomuch as they are forced to reſow ſummer corn. 
Bacon. 


To RESPEA'K, v. . [re and ſpeak.) To 
anſwer. 
The great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell, 
And the king's rowſe the heav'n fhall bruit again, 
Reſpeaking earthly thunder. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


To RESPE CT. v. a. [reſpefus, Latin.] 


1. To regard; to have regard to. 
Claudio, 1 quake, 
Leſt thou ſhouid'ſt ſeven winters more 22 
Than a perpetual honour. Shakeſpeare. 
The bleſt gods doe not love 
Ungodly actions; but reſpet7 the right, | 
And in the works of pious men delight. Chapman. 
In orchards and gardens we do not ſo much re- 


ſpe beauty, as variety of ground for fruits, trees, 


and herbs. Bacon. 
In judgment-ſeats, not men 'squalities, but cauſes / 


| 
- Whoſe dark reſorts fince prudence cannot know, | 


r 
* 


{ 6. Reverend character. 


— 


* 0 Shakeſpeare. 


| 9. Relation; regard. | 
In reſpe# of the ſuitors which attend you, do 


: EY . 
2. bagger, Fr.] To bonfider oils 4 


lower degret᷑ of reverence. 
There is nothing more ili oy haart, 


3. To have relation to: as, the G 
reßdecti an ancient cuſtom, 5 

4. To look toward. „ 
be needle doth vary, e ee 
whereas, were there ſuch direction from the rocks, 


upon a noater approachment it would more directly 
4 \ reſpe# them. 169 


ſo reſpetr the South, that in the firſt angle it receive 
the riſing rays of the winter ſun, and decline a little 
from the winter ſetting thereof, Brun 


ſpeaus, Latin] 


1. Regard; attention. 
Vou have too much oe upon the world; 
They leſs? it, that do buy it with muck care. Sh. 
1 love 
My country" s good with a reſp: more tender 
Than mine own life. TONY +: s Coriclanus. 
2. Reverence; ; honour. Ft 
You know me dutiful, therefore - 
Let me not ſhame reſpect᷑; but give me leave 
To take that courſe by your conſent and voice. 


— 


"FEneas muſt be drawn à ſuppliant to Dido, 
arr reſpect in his geſtures, and humility in his 
 Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Is found the king abandon'd to neglect; 
Seen without awe, and ſerv'd without reſpeRt. Prior. 
The ſame men treat the Lord's-day with as 
little reſpef?, and make the e of reſt and 
leiſure from their worldly affaits only an inftrument 
to promote their pleaſure and diverſions. Nelſon. 
3. Awful kindneſs. | 
He, that will have his fon have a reſpe# for 
him, muſt have a great teverence for his ſon. Locke. 
4. Good-will. | 
Pembroke has got 
A thouſand pounds a year, for pure reſpe ; 
No other obligation? 
That promiſes. more thouſands. 


ene. 
5. Partial regard. 


ment. Proverbs. 


Many of the beſt reſpe#t in Rome, — 
Groaning under this age's yoke, 
Have wiſh'd, that noble Brutus had his eyes. Sbal. 


7. Manner of treating others. 


to the bonds of nature; but you are of kin to their 
. perſons, not errors. Bacon. 

"The duke's carriage was to the gentlemen of 
fair reſpect, and bountiful to the ſoldier, according 
to any ſpecial value which he ſpied in any. 

Witton's Rods 
8. Confideration ; motive. 

Whatſoever ſecret reſpects were likely to move 
them, for contenting of their minds, Calvin re- 
turned. a Hooker « 

The love of him, and this * beſide; 

For that my grandſire was an Engliſhman, 
Awakes my conſcience to confeſs all this. Shakeſp. 

Since that reſpetts of fortune are his love, 

I ſhall not be his wife. W s "King Lear. 


them what right in fanden and with as much ſpeed 


IA ave repreſented to you the excellency of the 


only ought to be __ - * 


Shakeſpesr a 
The Lord had reſpect unto Abel and his offering. 
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\ than the eye of a pe] friend. Sidney 
$3 Whoever taſtes, et him with heart 
e. that ancient yal houſe. 1 oo] 
always loved and reſpeced Sir William. Swift. | 


Brown. | 


Patladius adviſeth, the front of his houſe ſhould | 


Resyr'cT.: n. /. [ropee, N re- 


It is not geod to have reſpef of perſons in judg- 


You muſt uſe them with fit reſpe&s, according | 


as you may. Bacon. | 
WP. have been always-monſters among them, 
& of their bodies. Wilkins. 


& Every thing which js imperfect, as 57 —5 


1 * U 4 
fection of its laws. — 1 the per 


"muſt de d in many reſpects, had ſome 
cauſe which produced it. Tegen. 
| 4 believed but one ſupreme deity, which, 

| to the, various benefits men received 
FS his had ſeveral titles. * Tillotſon. 


REesPE"CTABLE. adj. "[reſpraable,” . 
Venerable; e reſpect. 


REST ICT EA. . J. [from reſpecł. 1 One 
that has partial regard. 
Neither is any condition more honourable in the 
' ſight of God than another; J would be 
a reſpeer of perſons; for hath propofed the 
ſame ſalvation to all. Swift. 
ReSPECTFUL; adj, es and Full.] 
Ceremonious; full of outward civility, 
Will you be only. and for ever mine? * 
From this deat boſom ſhall I ne er be torn? 
| Or you grow cold, reſpetiful, ot forfworn ? Prizr, 
Wich humble] We and 2 1 fear, 
The liſt ning people ſhall his ſtory hear. Prior. 
Rees” CTFULLY. = [from re/pe&ful.] 
Wich ſome degree of reverence, 
To your glad genius ſacrifice this day, 
Let common meats . give way. Dryden. 


ResPeE'CTFULNESS. #, J. from reſped- 


ResezcTivE. adj. [from reſbec.] 
1. Particular; relating to particular per- 
ſons or things. 

Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes, and St. 
Peter the more remote and fundamental cauſes, 
that conſtitution of the heavens, and that — 
tution of the earth, in reference to their reſpeFive 
waters, which made that werld obnoxious * 

| luge. rnets 

When fo many preſent themſelves. before their 
reſpective magiſtrates to take the oaths, it may not 
be improper to nn. 


ments. Addiſon. 
2. [Reſpedtif, French. ] Relative: not 
abſolute, 


The medium intended 1 0 an abſolute, but a 
reſpettive medium; the proportion recommended 
to all is the ſame; but the things to be deſired 
in this proportion will vary. Rogers. 

3. Worthy of reverence. Not in uſe. 

What ſhould it be, that he reſpects in her, 

But I can make v in myſelf? Shakeſpeares 
4. Careful; cautious; attentive to conſe- 
quences, Obſolete. 

Re and wary. men had rather ſeek quietly 
their own, and with that the world may go well, ſo 
it be not long of them, than with pain and hazard 
make themſelves adviſers for the common good. 

Hooker. 


RESPECTIVELY. adv. | from reſpedive. |] 


1. Particularly ; as each belongs to each. 
The interruption. ef trade between the Engliſh 

and Flemiſh began to pinch the merchants of both 
nations, which moved them by all means to diſpoſe 
their ſovereigns reſpectively to open the intercourſe 
again. Bacon. 
The impreſſions from the objects of the ſenſes 

do mingle reſpefively every one with his kind. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
| Good and, evil are in morality, as the Eaſt and 
| Weſt are in the frame of the world, founded in 
and divided by that fixed and unalterable fituation, 
which they have reſpeEively | in the whole body of 
the univerſe. © | South's" Sermons» 
The principles of thoſe. ments ate re- 


and virtue in both parties. 


755 Relatively ; not abſol ute. 
If there had been no other choice; der 18 Adam 


Aale. 


| 


% 


_ chriſtian religion, in reſpect of its clear diſcoveries. 


1 


ul.] The quality of being reſpectful. | 


| He was exceeding reſpettive and preciſe. Raleigh. 


ſpeftively diſclaimed and abhorred I byall men of ſenſe 


boo tated an dur), "i 


F 
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| Resye'n5i0Ns! ws 


; * "TR We breathin 


8 Tegen e. 


2. Relief 3 PET OTE: th 85 


1. To bree 


bach act Eaſt nor Weſt, but reſpetively. Raleigh. 


7 


” .Oblotere, - 
ation above the reſt, the voices of the 


reſt were likely to. be given for the moſt part reſpec- | 


trvely with a kind of ſecret dependency» -— Hooker. 
4. Which great reverence. Not in uſe. - 
Honeſt ene vo are very reſpeBtiuety well 
tome. Sbaleſpeare. 
fe Lebe, N 
The act vf ſprinkling. ang; 
REIEIK N TION: =. /, reſpiration, Fr. 
Ireſpiratin, from reſpiro, | 


yana a chat * * 
ſea Was che iration of the 


"ig. ater as; breath, and putting it 
4 forth Aga, | 


14 Bacon. 
18 ot other enpectorstives do not advantage 
e 


ai flowing of the 
World, drawing 


as 1 inſtanced before, that muſt neceſ- 


| "The: vary 
— rains and 
And the uſes 1 5 


- atmo ere 


* 2 ** 
Till the day „ HB 4 "WF 0 

Appear of 2 to the juſt, 

And vepgeancr dd, the wicked. 10 | Milton. 


IN" £5 


De RESPIAE: . . Lehre, Lad; e 


"* fpirery French. þ 
The ladies gafp*d, and ſcafcely 4004 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but 
The fainty Knights were RACES. * 35 
2. To catch breath. ae 


** Mc ». a 
- 


Till breathlefs both themſelves aſide retire, * ö 


Where foaming wrath, their cruel tuſks they WS, 
And trample ch earth the whiles WP ky Weer. 


a I, a 'pris'ner chain'd, ſearce fray vr 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, / 
, Unwholeſome draught; but here I feel . 
© The breath of heav n freſh blowing, pute, and ſweet, | 


With n born; here leave. me to 2 


Hilton. 
. To reſt; to 1010 reſt from toil. 
' Hark! he ſtrikes the golden | rez 
And ſee! the tortur'd ghoſts reſpire, | 
See ſhady forms advance ! Pope St. Cecilia 4. 


RESPT TE. #. . Lraſpis, French. 
1. Reprieve 3 ſuſpention of Levis fen- | 
3 
Quiet, though ſad, t ert day, 
That muſt be mortal to us bot. 
Wiſdom and eloquence in yain would plead 
One moment's reſpite for the learned head 


Judges of writings and of men have dy” d. Prior. ? 
2. Pauſe; interval. | * | 
* The fox then counſel d tht ape, for to, re 
a, till morrow t anſwer his defire. 156 | 
his cuſtomary, war, which troubleth 


peace, doth uſually borrow pretence from the ne- 
_ cefſary, to make itſelf appear more honeſt. Raleigh. | 
Some pauſe and re 12 only I require, 
Till wich my tears 1 have quench'd oy. fire. 
75 Rrsr ITE. v. 4. [from the noud.] 
1. To relieve Ap a pauſe, 7 l 
ys at-how'r or ſha l 
Thou Pe: him, from the heat _— retir'd, 
"To rępite his day-labour with repaſt, 


Or with repoſe, Milton's Paradiſe 
p Vor. II. 34 * 1 2-3 CAP 11360) 17. 


by, Dipping down between the epiglot- | 


1 
en. Reero- NSE. 1. . [reſponſum, Latin. ] 


II. An anſwer; commrnly an Re . 


world, giveth little reſpite or. breathing time 9 


- Partially ; with reſpect to privace views. © 


it „1 


. 


— ... -w ee. 2 * 


4 


1 


3 
1 


. 
3. 


. 


E 1. © bop 


| the king' 
© they. were to. reſpite it, and be Le that the 


” common ſoldiers and inferior officers ſhould: be ſa- 
- ©" tified upon their diſbanding- 


RRS PEN DENCR. 
RES PIEN DEN. 


With royal arras and reſplendent. gold - 
to the polls and, ys a compound metal, .as fit 


Fes 
N dhe ligh t of its on colour: cinnaber i in the ho- 


Ueht is moſt reſplendent, in the green 
| XK 


| latte NDENTLY. adv.. 


28 Nabe A 
| reſpondre, French. op 


2. To correſpond; z to ſuit, 


to droop, and from giving 7 


| „„ II _ vn 8 
1 enter, caftward in Even, foley the woll 1 luce od French), I's e | 


* 
7 
#- 
- 
= 


* "ON 6 
. 


0 delay. 
An a&t paſſed for the GinteRiol of the officers of 
2 by which they were i ener pay- | 


ment, fy November following; which time | 


70. Clarendon. 
1 . /...[ from re/plend- | 
3 3 e 


in whom my glory 1 behold 
15 700 K Me heir of all my might. In lton. 


Io neglect that ſupreme roſplendency, that-ſhines | - 


+ Jo God, for thoſe dim repreſentations of it in the 
creature, is as abſurd as it were for a Perſian to 
offer his ſacrifice, 0-3 SR inſtead. of adoring | 


the ſun. Beyle- 
RE SPLENDENT. adj. TL refplendens, | 
Lat.] Brigb ; . ſhining ; having a 5 


beautiful lu 2 2 (19 7.87% Di jv art 7 & ; 


Rich in. commodities, beautiful in ſituation, 
reſplendent in all glory.  Camden's Remains. 

There all within full rich array d he bounds 

The ancient electrum had in 3 
for moſt as 80 1d, and 


re 
- Empreſs of this fair, 3 
body looks moſt 


reſplendent. Bacon. 


reſplendent Eve 
Milton. 
id and luminous | in 


"Woke Th. manifeſtly leſs reſplendent, in the blue 
t RilYleſs. , Newton” $ Opticks. | 
eſplendent bras, and more reſplendent dames. 


[from o . 
ith * ; Rue ; ſplend- 


. [reſpondeo, Lat. | 
Little uſed. 


Een. 


idly. 


To anſwer. 


To ev'ry theme reſponds thy various lay ; 
Here rowls a torrent, there 


An anſwerer i in a ſuit. 
In giving an anſwer, the reſj 
court, and perſonally admoniſhed by the judge to 
OE the judge's interrogation. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
One whole province, in a ſet diſputa- 
* is to refute objections. * 
How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his of. 
"hes; and ſeaſonably commit the opponent with the 
reſpondent, like a long practiſed moderator? More. 
The reſpondent may eaſily ſhew, that though 
wine may do all this, yet it may be finally hurtful ] 
to the ſoul and body of him. Watts Logick. 


ö 


anſwer. 


. Mere natural piety has taught men to receive e the 
reſponſes of the gods with all poſſible veneration. |} 


Government of the Tongue. | 
flouriſhed, began | 
prſes in verſe, de- 


The oracles, which had befo 


2 ta proſe, and withi 
2 


„eee, French. 1 . 


while were utterly 
Hammond. 


made by 


congregation, ſpeaking alternately N 


with the 91 in publick worſhip. 
To make his pariſhioners kneel and join in the 


reſponſes he gave rag one of them a haſſock and | 
Addiſon. a 


common prayer 
Reply to an objedion i in a formal diſ- 
putation. 
Let the reſpondent not turn oppeinatit 3 ; 


ent. | 9 £ 


* | 2 
E ſe. * 7 


meanders play. "A: . 
joe NDENT, #. J. [re/pondens, Latin.] 


"henkd be ins 


R E 8 
e on ay 


his own reſponſe. 
| Respo"nSIBLE: adj. [from reſponſus, 
1. Anſwerable; accountable. 
Hesthens, who have certainly the talent of va: 
tural knowledge, are reſponſible for it. Hammond. 
He as ſatisfies the itch of telling news ; 
* e and all this 
while he has his retreat ſecure, and ſtands not 
enen for the truth of his See 1 


the Tongue. 


12. Capable of diſcharging an 3 


The neceſſity of a proportion of money to trade 
depends on monty as a pledge, which writing can- _ 
not ſupply the place of; Gnce the bill, I receive 
from 6ne man, / will not be accepted as fecuri 
another, he not knowing that the bill 3x legal, 
that the man bound is honeſt or reſponſible.” 2 
ResPo'NSTBLENESS. =. [from reſpon- 


Able,] State of being ob ged or _ 

lifed to anſwer. | 

RESsTONSIOR. — | [reſponſio, Latin. 
The act of anſwering. | 

Resyo'nsive. 44% {re re/ponſif,, French ; 


from -reſponſus, atin y | 
1. Anſwering ; making ler. 


A certificate is a reſponſive letter, + letter 
way of anſwer. - Ayiiffe'® Parergon. 
omething 
i» '7 = 


#. * . 


©, enn, ſuited to 

a ae ee, ate 5 

Re to the warbling nn *34 £9 Fenton. 

1 — — ar — 5 
aught gods to pleaſe, when ſin 

N 44 

Re8r0'ns0RY..Aa4j. .[ re/pon/arius, Latin, 1 


ontAining anſwer. 


REST. a. /[neye, Saxon; rote, Dutch 4 
1. Sleep; repoſe. ES 
n ir'd to tw 46 
Mind us of like wes ing |. : 6; vo 
My toſt Vin ihe are wearied into reff.. * 
2. The final ſleep; the (the? 01 Wa 
Oft wich holy hymns he d their ears; 
For re when he went to reſt, 
His lyre. Dryden's Parſon: 
3. Stillneſs; ceſſation or abſence of mo- 
tion. 
Putrefaction aſketh ref ; for the ſubtle motion 
which putrefaQtion n is diſturbed by any 
agitation. acone 
What cauſe moy'd the Creator, in his holy ref; 
So late to build? 


All things paſt are equally and perfectly at - 
and to this way of confideration of them are 


one, whether they were before the world, or B_ 


yeſterday. Locke. 
4. Quiet; peace; ceſſation from diſturb- 


_ ance. 
Learn of me, for I am meck and lowiy in heart 


and ye ſhall find reft unto your fouls. Matt beco. 
He giveth you reft from all your enemies. Deut. 
Scap d from ſuch ſtorms of pow'r, holding it beſt 


To be below herſelf to be at reft. Daniel's Civil War. 
The root cut off, from whence theſe tumults roſe, 
He ſhould have ref the commonwealth repoſe. . 
| Daniels 
Thus fenc'd, but not at ref or eaſe of mind. Milt, 
Where can a frail man bide him? in what arms 
Shall a ſhort life enjoy a little reft 7 Toons 
With what a load of vengeance am I prot | 
Yet never, never, can I hope for-reft ; 3 
For when my beavy burden I remove, 75 
The weight falls down, and cruſhes — Ilove. Bop. 
Like the ſun, it had light d agility ; it knew 
no ref but in motion, no quiet but in activity. 


ä South*s Sermon, 
Thither, where finners may have zeſt, 1 go. Pope. 
| The grave, where ev'n the great 


5. Oeſſation from 2 labour, 


3 
W e 8 PO his reli after | 


There the weary be at Joby lie 2-742 
8 The 


NR. 


47. 74 1 


RES 


t The Cbtiltian chuſeth for his day of e the fr 
day pr the week, that he might thereby profeſs him- 
ſelt a ſervant of God, who on the n n 
day vanquiſhed Satan. IVelſon. 


6. Support ;\. that on which any - thing, 
leans or reſts. . 

Forth prick'd Clorinda from the throng, 
And gainſt Tancredie ſet her ſpear in'reft, Fairfax. 


A 3 think, that a muſket may be ſhot 


off as pon the arm, as upon a ; but 
when all © good counſel ſetteth buſineſs 
25 3 Bacon. 


Their vizors clos'd, their lances in the g, 

Or at the helmet z or the creſt; 

Np y ſpeed the race. Dryden' s Knight" $ Tale. 
ake the bandle in your right hand, and claſp- 
ing the web of it in your left, lean it ſteady upon 

— rel, holding the edge a little aſlant over the 

work, fo t> x Torner of 

may bear upon the ref, and the flat ſide of the 

chiſſel may ke a binge with the ret Maron. 

7. Place of repoſe. ' 
Suſtain'd by him with comforts, till we end 

In duſt, our final reſt and native home. Milton. 

8. Final hope. 

Sea fights have been final to. the war, but this 

is, when princes fet up their ref upon the battle. 

acon. 

This anſuer would render their counſels of leſs 

reverence to the e, if upon thoſe reaſons, 

they ſhould recede from what they had, with 
that confidence and diſdain of the houſe of 
peers, demanded of the king; they therefore re- 
| folved to ſet up their reſt upon that 'ſtake, and to 
go through with it, orperiſh in the attempt. Claren. 
9. [Refle, French; quod reſtat, Latin.] | 

Remainder; what remains. 

Religion gives part of its reward in hand, the 


. comfort of having done our duty; and for | 


the ret, it offers us the beſt ſecurity that heaven can 


give. Tillotſon. 
The pow'r in glory ſhone, 
By her benr bow and her keen arrows known, 
reſt a huntreſs. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


REST. adj. [reftes, French; guod reftat, 
Latin.] Others; thoſe not included in 


any propoſition. 

. ,- By deſcription of their qualities, many things 
may be learned concerning the ref of the inhabit- 

ants. , Abbot. 
They had no other conſideration of the publick, 

than that no diſturbance might interrupt their 

quiet in their own days; and that the rf, who had 

larger hearts and more publick ſpirits, would ex- 


tend their labour, activity, and advice only to ſecure 


he empire at home by all peaceable arts. Clarendan. 
Plato, and the 7% of the philoſophers, acknow- 
ledged the unity, power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and 
providence of the ſupreme God. Stilling fleet. 

Arm' d like the ref, the Trojan prince appears, 
And by his pious labour urges theirs Dryden. | 
Upon ſo equal terms did they all ſtand, that no 

one had a fairer pretence of right than the ref. 

Woodward. 
To Resw. v. . [from the noun. ] 


1. To fleep; to be aſleep; to ſlumber. 
Fancy then retires. 

Into her private cell, when nature reſts. 
2. To ſleep the final ſleep; to die. 
Tegoy o 
Kendra. Ir ox wh N TH erage. 
Glad I'd lay me down, 

As in my mother's lap; there I ſhould v, 
And ſleep ſecure. 


Alen. 


Mi ilton. | 


3. To be at quiet; to be at peace; to be 


without diſturbance. 
Thither let us tend 
From off the toſling of theſe fiery waves, 
There refs, if any reſt can harbour there. Milton. 
Jo be without motion; to be ſtill. 
ver the tent a cloud ſhall ref? by day. 
5. To be fixed in any tate Or opinion. 


5 


thin fide of the chiſlel | 


Millon. 48 


* 


” 
- 


11 4 1 80 
u. wilt det "gf. content, though. thou; Gel 


b many gifts. 
| Every creature has a ſhare in the common blefl- 
| ings of providenee; and every creature ſhould reft | 

| fatisfied with its proportion in them. 1 Ehr. 
After ſuch a lord I 7; 
| 


ſecure, 
Thou win no foreign! reins bee lad andre, | 
| dens 
| Thete yet ſurvives the lwful her 66 


I ur'd to fee vou pale with n. 47771 
6. To ceaſe from labour. 
Six days thou ſhalt do thy a and on the 
ſeventh day thou ſhalt ref. Exodus, xxili. 12. 
for thetn. e Is X+-33« | 
| From a A | 
Refing, he bleſs'd the ſeventh day. | Milton, 
e 
0 b all your labours and your fears. . Taylor. 
be ſatisfied; to + 555 
Io urge the foe to * 
prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair, 
Were to refuſe th* awards of providence, 
And nottoref in heaven s determination. Addiſen. 


7 


"On him I reſted, 
And, not without confid' ting, fix'd my fate. D 
Sometimes it reſts upon teſtimony, when teſti- 
mony of right has nothing to do; becauſe it is 
ealier to believe, than to be frienrifically inftru@- 
ed. Locke. 
The philoſophical uſe of words conveys mY 
preciſe notions of things, which the mind 
upon, and be ſatisfied with, in its ſearch fx 
knowledge. 8 Locle. 
9. [Refto, . Latin ; refer, r. To be left; 
to remain. 
Fiall'n he is; and now . | 
What reſts, but that the mortal ſentence paſs 
On his tfanſgrefion ? Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


granted, that it is either lawful or binding, y 
whether other things be not t before it, as 
extirpation of heteſies. Bacon. 


To REST. v. a. 


| 1. To lay to reſt. 


Your piety has paid 


2. To place as on a ſupport. 
As the vex'd world, to find repoſe, at laſt, 
Itfelf into Auguſtus* arms did caſt ; 
So England how goth, with Hke toil oppreſt, 
Her weary head upon your bofom Walter. 
The proteſtants having well ſtud 2d the fathers, 
were now willing to e their cauſe, not upon ſcrip- 
ture only, but fathers too; ſo far at leaſt as the 
| three firſt centuries. | Weaterland. 
Here refts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. Gray. 
Riera N ANT. adj. [reſtaguans, Latin. ] | 


| Remaining without flow or motion. 

| Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, which 
bears againſt the reflagnant quickfilyer, i is leſs pteſſed 
by the leſs ponderous incumbent airs Boyle. 


To RESTA'GNATE. v. u. [re and fag- 
nate.] To ftand without flow. 


. The blood returns . and is apt to reagnate. 
W: Mane 


 ReEsTAGNA'TION. . { [from re/tagnate. | 
The ftate of ſtanding without flow, 
courſe, or motion. 

RESTAURATION. 2. /. [reflauro, Latin. ] 


* The aQof recovering to the former ſtate. 
| Adam is in us am original cauſe of our nature, and. 
of that eorruption of nature which cauſeth death; 
Carift as the cauſe original of reſtauration to life. 


O my dear father ! reftlauration bang 


Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs 


Have in thy reverence made- 


Proverbs. | 


| Of Sanch0's/ blood, whom, -When 1 hell produce; 


The ark. went before, to ores out a refting place | 


n you enter into the regions of death, you Ks 


” 


8. To lean ; torecline for ſupport or quiet. 


There re refers the comparative ; that is, its bein "g | 


All needful rites, to ref my wand'ring ſhade. D. | 


N c Hooker. ö 


Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters 1 
; Shakeſpeare. 


| | | 


TE RES 
Spermadicil an 


Browns 
Ts Nasr u. . 4. [re and fan. To 


ResTHA'RROW, #./. A plant. 


 RESTY FF. adj. L French; * 
Ttalfan.] 

1 1. Unwilling to ſtir; refolute N. ng 
ing forward; obſtinate; ſtubborn 
is agel uaſed of an 547 ol 

£ 


5 
though not wearied, will not be driven 
forward. 


All, who before him aid abend the throne; 


This i ftubborneſs is never to 5 excuſed 
14 under any pretence hatſoever. L Eftranye. 
2 Some, with ſtudious cate, 
L Their refliff tees in Tandy plains prepare. Dryden. 
the archangel, when diſcord was reftive, and 

would not be drawn from her 

with fair words, drags her out with many ſtripes. 


s Dedication to Fuvehal. 
So James the 3 wakes 


Of Britain, long entranc'd in charms, _ 
| Reftiff, and flumb'ring on its arms. 
The pamper'd colt will diſcipline diſdain, * 
Impatient.of the laſh, and 7efiff to the rein. Dryden. 


mA 


mn Ir 


Not uſed. 

Palſies ofteneſt happen nc the left gde; tha 
moſt vigorous part protecting itſelf, and protrud- 
ing the matter upon the weaker and reſtiue fide. 
| Brun Vulgar Errours. 


RST“ N ESS. 1. /. [from ch. Ob- 
ſtinate reluctance. 
Overt virtues bring forth praiſe ; but ſecret 
|  virtaes bring forth e certain deliveries of a 
man's felf, which the Spaniſh name deſemboltura, 
partly expreſſerh, where there be not ſtands nor 
refliveneſs in a man's nature; but the wheels of his 
mind keep way with the wheels of his fortune. Back 
That it gave occafion'to ſome men's further re/- 
tiveneſs, is imputable to their own ap eo tempers. 


— A. 


Obarles. 
 ResTY NCTION. u. ＋ Croftindtur, Lada. F 
The act of extinguiſhing. - 4 


ResT1TuU"TION, 2. J [reffitutio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of reſtoring what is loſt or 


taken away. 
To ſubdue an uſurper, ſhould. be no unjuſt en- 
terpriſe or wrongful war, but a reftitution of ancient 


„ 


they were moſt unjuſtly expelled and long kept out. 

2 4 
He would PAWN his fortunes 

To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might 

Be call'd your vanquiſher. Shakeſpeare's cen. 

He r(ſtituticn.to the value makes ; 

Nor joy in his extorted treaſure takes. Sand ys. 

N Whoſoever is an effective real cauſe of doing a 

does it, is bound to make reſtitution. Taylr. 

cated with injury to men, it is but reaſonable we 


ſhould make reſtitution. Ti illotfone 
A great man, who has never been known wil- 


A W] 4 — i * * 


to be introduced, making ret itution of thouſands 
he has cheated : let it ſuffice to pay twenty pounds 
to a friend, who has loſt his note. ag, 

IS 2. © 


= — e ee ee  =-4 


nnn e 
5 
|, Town Oy 25. 750 and bakeſprare's Orbello, 

E'STFULc adj Full. oy | 
[ being at reſt. Hens 
1 re eee 8 
| That reacheth from the 20% Englidh court, 
| As far as Calais to my uncle's head ? Shakeſpeare 


b Labour" d to draw three 72/ive nations on. Roſcom. 


2. Being at reſt; being lefs in motiqn. | 
| 


righrs unto the crown of England, from whence 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


neighbour wrong, by what inſtrument ſoever he 


In caſe our offence againſt 1 hath been 5 527 


lingly ko pay a juſt debt, ought not all of a ſudden 


Ly * _ 
_— -” 


2 * 
hs, 2. hav. 
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98 
EY 


* E "= | 
4 The aft | of n iu former tate | 


7 5 . 
Inn the een party of plants, „ 


* 
- 


- 


bones, the principles are ſo compounded, as to make 


them flexible without joints, and alſo elaſtick; that 

3 may yield to ſtones, and their 

- to the wind, with a power of reſlitu tion. 

Re” LESS. adj. {from re. 5 
1. Being without ſleep. | 
e he paſs d the remnants of the acht, ey 
Til the freſh air proclaims the morning nig: 
And burning ſhips, the martyrs of the fight, | 
With paler fires beheld the eaſtern ſky. Dana. | 
2. Unquiet ;. without peace. | 
Feaſe to the body ſome, none to the mind | 
From refleſt thoughts, that like a deadly ſwarm 
Of hornets arm'd, no ſooner found alone, 
But ruſh upon me thronging, and preſent 
Times paſt, what once I was, and what Im N 
on. 

Could we not wake from that lethargick dream, 
But to be ref in a worſe extreme? Denham. 

We find our ſouls difordered and r&f/e/s, toſſed 
and diſquieted by paſſions, ever ſeeking happineſs 
in the enjoyments of this world, and ever miſfing 
what they ſeek. . Atterbury. 

What tongue can ſpeak the reſtleſs monarch's woes, 
When God and Nathan were declar'd his foes ? Prior. 

3. Unconſtant; unſettled. 

He was ſtout of courage, ſtrong of band, | 
Bold was his heart, and reftleſs was his ſpright. Fairf. 

He's proud, fantaſtick, apt to change, 

W at home, and ever prone to range. Dryden. 

ot till ; in continual motion. 
How could nature on their orbs impoſe 

Such reſtleſs revolution, day by day . 

R 2 4 Milton. 

Re "STLESLY. adv. [from reftleſs.] With- 
out reſt ; unquietly. 

When the mind caſts and turns itſelf reſeſly | 
from one thing to another, ftrains this power of 
Ge ſoul to apprehend, that to judge, another to 

_ divide, a fourth to remember: thus tracing out the | 
nice and ſcarce obſervable difference of ſome things, 
and the real agreement of others; at length it 
brings all the ends of along hypothelis together. Sourh. 

Re'sTLESNESS. #. . [from reftleſs. ] hs 

1. Want of ſleep. | 


| Reſtleſneſs and intermi ſſion from ſleep, grieved pe 
ſons are moleſted with, whereby the blood is dried, | 


Harvey. 


n 


2 


2. Want of reſt; unquietneſs. 
| Let him keep the reſt, 
But keep them with repining reſtleſneſi 
Let him be rich and weary, that at leaſt, 
If goodneſs lead him not, yet wearineſs 
May toſs him to my breaſt. Herbert. 
I ſought my bed, in hopes relief to find. 
But reſtlefſneſs was miſtreſs of my mind, Harte. 
3. Motion ; agitation. 
—_ trembling reſncſ of the needle, in any but 
the north point of the compaſs, manifeſts its in- 


clination to the pole; which its wavering and its 
reſt bear equal witneſs to. Boyle. 


ResTO'RABLE. adj. [from reſtore.] What 
may be reſtored; 

By cutting turf without any regularity, great 
quantities of reflorable land are made utterly deſpe 
rate. Swift. 
ResTORA TION. . . [from reftore ; re- 

ftauration, Fr.] 

1. The act of replacing i in-a former * 

This is properly reſtauration. 

Hail, royal Albion, hail to thee, * 
"Thy longing people's expectation! | 
Sent from the gods to ſet us free 
From bondage and from uſurpation: 
Behold the different elimes agree, 
Rejoicing in thy regoration. Dryden's Albion, 


The Athenians, now depriyed of the only perſon 
that was able to recover their, tote, repeat of their 


* 4 


. 


9 


| 


* 
> 
— 


france, to make the weakneſs of the fleſh, the phy 


|ResTo'rER. 2. J, [from reftore.) One 


To” o RESTRATN. v. a. reffreiad'e, Fr, 


1. To withhold ; to keep in. 3 


l 


n E 8 
en, fat 


2 . Ricore ry. 


7. 


Cf 


The change is «bag his ks 10 the many | 


| from-s Kate of {piritual darkneſs, to a capacity of 
perceiving divine truth. _- Rog 


| "ty ad 
|RasTo'raTivE. adj. from reftare.] That 
which has the power to recruit li 
Their taſte no knowledge works at leaſt of evil; 
But life preſerves, deſtroys life's enemy, 
Hunger, with ſweet reſtorative delight. Mien. 


Resto'rarive. . / from refore.] A 
medicine that has the power of recruit- 
ing life. 


þ 


4 


T will Kiſs thy Ups; 5 | =o 
Haply ſome poiſog yet doth hang on "PEN 1 
To make me die with a reftorative. _ Shak 
God ſaw it neceſſary by ſuch mortifications to 
quench the boundlefs rage of an inſatiable intem 5 


South's Sermons. 


— - 


fick and reftorative of the ſpirit. 
Aſſes milk is an ex reſtoratiwe in con- 
ſumptions. Mortimer. 
He preſeribes an - Engliſh gallon of 'afles milk, 
eſpecially as a reftorative. Arbuthnot. 
To RESTORE. v. a. [reftaurer, Fr. 
reſtauro, Latin, ] 


1. To give back what has been or 95 
taken away. 
Reſtore the man his wife. 


dart more. Leviticus, vi. * 
She lands him on his native ſhores, 
And to his father's longing arms reftores. Dryden. 
2. To bring back. 
The father baniſh'd virtue ſhall refore, | 
And crimes ſhall oe the guilty world — 
Thus pencils can, oy one light touch, * wa 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Dryd. 
3+ To retrieve; to bring back from dege- 
neration, declenſion, or ruin, to its for- 
mer ſtate. 
Loſs of Eden, til one FRO man 
Reftore it, and regain the bliſsful ſeats Milton. 
Th' archangel paus'd 
Between the world deſtroy'd and world reſtor d. Mili. 
Theſe artificial experiments are but ſo many eſ- 
fays, whereby men attempt to reſtore themſelves | 
from the firſt general curſe inflicted upon their 
labours. Wilkin''s Mathematical Magick. 
In his Odyſſeys, Homer explains, that the hardeſt 
difficulties may be overcome by labour, and our 
fortune reftored after the ſevereſt afflictions. Prior. | 
. To cure; to recover from diſeaſe. | 
Garth, faſter than a plague deftroys, reflores. Gran. 
5. To recover paſſages in books from cor- 


ruption. | 


that reſtores; one that recovers the loſt, „ 
or repairs the decayed. 

Next to the Son, | | 
Deftin'd reftorer of mankind, by whom 


New heav'n and earth ſhall to the ages riſe. Milton. }. 


I foretel you, as the reſtorer of poctry. Dryden, 
Here are ten thouſand perſons reduced to the ne- | 
ceſſity of a low diet and moderate exerciſe, who are 
the only great reftorers of our breed, without which, 
the nation would in an age become one great hoſ-. 


pital. Swift. 


reſtringo, Latin. ] 


If ſhe reſtrain d the riots of your followers, | 
"Tis. to ſuch wholeſome end as clears her. Shad. p. 
The gods will plague thee, 
That thou reſtrain t from me the duty, which  * 
To a mother's part belongs. Shakeſpeare's Corialanus. 
2. To repreſs; to keep in awe.” 
The law of nature would be in vain, if there were 


13. To fuppreſs; to hinder to repreſs. 


4 


1 


Cenefis, xx. 7. 
He ſhall fore in the principal, and add the fifth. 


| ResTRAr NABLE. aa). 


no body that, in the tate of nature, had a power to | 


. | : 


RES 


| dear how; and thereby preſerve the iAnocenr | 
| and retritin offenders. hes 


That all men may be reſtrained from doing hurt 

to one another, the execution of the law of nature 
is in that ſtate put into every man's hand, whereby 
every one has a right to puniſh the tranſgrefſors to 
ſuch a degtee as may hinder its violation. Locke. 


| Mexeiful Wal We 
. Reftrain in me the curſed. thoughts, d nature 
Gives way to in repoſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Compaſſion gave him up to tear; 
A ſpace, till firmer thoughts reftrain'd exceſs. Ai. 
abridge. 
Me of my law ful pleaſure ſhe 
And pray d me oft forbearance, Shakeſpeare. 
Though they two were committed, at leait re- 
Nrained of their liberty, yet this diſcovered, too 
much of the humour of the court. Clariden. 
5. To pull tight. 

His 18518 with a half checked bit, and a 
headftall of ſheep's leather, which being reſtrained 
to keep him from ſtumbling, hath been often 
- burſt, and now repaired with knots. Shakeſpeare. 

6. To limit; to confine. 
Wie reſtrain it to thoſe only duties, which, all 
men, by force of natural wit, underſtand to be ſuch 
duties as concern all men. | Hooker. 
Upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelf a 
future repentance, who cannot promiſe himſelf a 
futurity; whoſe life depends upon his breath, and 
is ſo refrained to the preſent, that it cannot ſecure 
to itſelf the reverſion of the very next minute? South. 

Not only a metaphyſical or natural, but a moral 
univerſality alſo is to be refrained by a part of the 

predicate; as all the Italians are politicians; that 
is, thoſe among the Italians, who are politicians, 
are ſubtle = 3 i. e. they are generally fo. 

Watts's Logick. 


{ira reftrain.] 

. 58 to be reſtraine 
Therein we muft not deny a liberty; nor is 
the hand of the painter more  reftrainable, chan the 
pen of the Brown. 


ara, 


| ReSTRAINEDLY. adv. [from refrained.) 


With reſtraint ; without latitude. 

That Chriſt's dying for all is the expreſs doctrine 
of the ſcripture, is manifeſted by the world, which 
is a word of the wideſt extent, and although i it be 
ſometimes uſed more reſtrainedly, yet never doth 
fignify a far ſmaller diſproportionable part of the 
world. : Hammond. 

ResT KAI NR. 2. . [from reftrain.] 
One that reſtrains; one that withbolds. 
If nothing can relieve us, we muſt with patience 
ſubmit unto that reſtraint, and expect the will of 
the rainer. Brown's FVulgar Erreur. 
RESTRA HRT. #: /. [from rain; re- 
freint, French. 2 
1. Abridgement of liberty. 
She will well excuſe, | 
Why at this time the doors are barr'd againſt y you? 
Depart in patience, 
And about evening come yourſelf alone, G 
To know the reaſon of this ſtrange reſtraint. Shake 
I requeſt _. 
Th' enfranchiſement of Arthur, whoſe reſtraint 
Doth, move the murm' ring lips of diſcontent. Shak, 

It is to no purpoſe to lay reſtraints or give privi . 
leges to men, in ſuch general terms, as the parti- 
cular perſons concerned cannot be known by. Lac le. 

I think it a manifeſt diſadvantage, and a great 
reſtraint upon us. Felton en the Claſſicks. 

2. Prohibition. | 

What mov'd our parents to tranſgreſs his will 

For one reſtraint, lord of the world beſides ? Milton. 
3. Limitation ; reſtriftion. 

If all were granted, yet it muſt be maintained 
within any bold reftraints, far otherwiſe than ix is 
received. - Brown. 


4. Repreſſion; hindrance of will; act of 
withholding; {tate of being withheld. 
; 33 2 There 


RES 
Thex ne 9 the Lodo ae, y many 2. 


; or by . , xiv. 6. 
Tubus it ſhall befal. 
Him who, to worth in woman overtrſling, 
Lets her will rule; reftraint ſhe will not broo Mi Its 
Is there any thing, which reflects a greater luſtre 
upon a man's perſon, than a ſevere temperance and 
a refiraint of himſelf from vicious pleaſures? South. 


To RESTRICT. v. a. \reftrifus, Lat.] 
To limit; to confine, 


Engliſh. 

In che enumeration of conſtitutions in this chap- 
ter, there is not one that can be limited and reftrifted. 
by ſuch a diſtinction, nor can perhaps the ſame 

on, in different circumſtances, be properly con- 
to one or the other. 
ResTRICTICN. 3. / [refiridion, French. ] 


Confinement ; limitation. 
This is\to have the ſame reftrition with all other 
recreations, that it be made a divertiſement, not a 
trade. Government of the Tongue. 
Iron manufacture, of all others, ought the leaſt 
do be encouraged in Ireland; or, if it be, it re- 
quires the moſt reftrifjcn to certain places. Temple. 
All duties are matter of conſcience ; with this 
reſtriction, that a ſuperior obligation ſuſpends the 
force of an inferior. L' Eftrange. 
Each other gift, which God on man beſtows, 
Its proper bounds and due reſtriction knows; 
To one fix'd purpoſe dedicates its power. Prior. 
Celſus's rule, with the proper reſtriftions, is good 
for people in health. Arbuthnot. 
ResTRICTIVE. adj. [from reftrie.] 


1. Expreſſing limitation. 

They, who would make the reftrifive particle 
belong to the latter clauſe, and not to the firſt, do 
not attend to the rezſon. 8 tiling feet. 

2. [Reſtrictif, Fr.] Styptick ; aſtringent. 

I applied a plaiſter over it, made up with my 

common reftritive powder. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
REesTRI CTIVELY. adv. | from reſtrictive.] 


With limitation. 

All ſpeech, tending to the glory of God or the 
good of man, is aright directed; which is not to 
be underſtood ſo reſtrictiwely, as if nothing but di- 
vinity, or neceſſary concerns of life, may lawfully be 
brought into diſcourſe. Government of the Tongue. 


To RESTRINGE. v. a. [reftringo, Latin. ] 
To confine ; to- contract; to aſtringe. 


Res7RINGENT. n. J. [reftringens, Latin; 


reftringent, French.) That which hath 
the power of contracting; ſtyptick. 


The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulfion, 
reſtringents to ſtench, and incraſſatives to thicken 
the blood. Harvey. 


Rx'sTyY. adj. [reftif,, Fr.] Obſtinate in 
fanding ſtill. See ResT1FF, 


Come, our ſtomachs 
Will make what's homely ſavoury, alt 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty ſloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakeſpeare. 
Have not other hands been tried and found — ? 
but we ſtick at nothing. Dawenant. 
Men of diſcretion, whom people in power may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as they n find 
them neither ry nor vicious. Sift. 


To RESUBLIY ME. v. a. [re and /ublime.] 
To ſublime another time. 


— * 


bg 


mercury, it becomes mercurjus dulcis, which is a 
ite taſteleſs earth ſcarce diſſolveable in water, and 
mercut ius dylcis reſublimed with fpirit of ſalt returns 
into mercury ſublimate. 5 Newton. 

To Resv'LT. . u. [reſetrer, French; re- 
ſulto, Latin. ] 

1. To fly back. 

With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 
'The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 


' gxound, Pope's Och. 


Arbutbnot. 


When mercury ſublimate is reſub/imed with freſh | 


Thunders . down, and (monles along the | 
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equence ; to be uced as the effect 
ot 8 jointly Lg 4 


ve proſpers much, if ſet by à fig tree; "which! 


OS 


tion of a contrgry juice; the one drawing juice fit 
to reſult ſweet, the other bitter. \Baton's Nat. Hift. 
Such huge extremes, when nature doth unite, 
Wonder from thence reſults, from thence 7 * 
| enbam. 


face of things would immediately 70 Ut. 
Pleaſure and peace do an. reſult from a holy 


and good life. Tillotſon's Sermons« | 
I be horror of an object may overbear the pleaſure 
reſulting from its greatneſs. Add iſon. 


Their effects are often very r jonable to 
the principles and parts that reſult from the analyſis. 


Baker. 


3. To ariſe as a concluſion from premiſes. | 


Resu'iT, =. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Reſilience ; "I of flying back, 
Sound is groduiced between * ſtring and the 
air, by the return or the _—_ of the ſtring, which 
was ſtrained by the touch to his former place. rr 


2. Conſequence; effect produced by the 


concurrence of co-operating cauſes. 
Did my judgment tell me, that the propoſit ions 
ſent to me were the reſults of the major part of 
their votes, I ſhould then not ſuſpect my own 
judgment for not ſpeedily concurring with them. 
King Charles, 
As in perfumes, compos'd with art and coſt, 
*Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is 8 | 
Nor this part muſk or civet can we | 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all: 
So ſhe was all a ſweet, whoſe ev'ry part, 
In due proportion mix'd, proclaim'd the maker's — 
D ene 
Buying of land is the reſult of a full and dated 
gain: men in trade ſeldom 
till their profit has brought in more than trade can 
employ. Locke. 


3. Inference from premiſes. 
Theſe things are a reſult or judgment upon fact. 


South. | 


4+ Reſolve ; ; deciſion. Improper. 
Rude, paſſionate, and miſtaken reſults have, at 
certain times, fallen from great aſſemblies. Sevift. 


Resu"LTANCE. 2. / [reſultance, French. |] 


The act of reſultin 
ResUu"MABLE. adj. [ 


may be taken back. 

This was but an indulgence, and therefore 
reſumable by the victor, unleſs there intervened 
any capitulation to the contrary. Hale. 


To RESU'ME. v. a. [reſumo, Latin.] 
1. To take back what has been given. 


Rom reſume.] What 


The ſun, like this, from which our ſight we have, | 


Gaz'd on too long, reſumes the light he gave. Denb. 
Sees not my love, how time reſumes 
The glory which he lent theſe flow'rs ; * 
Though none thou'd taſte of their perfumes, 
Yet muſt they live but ſome few hours: 
Time, what we forbear, devours. Waller. 
2, To take back what has been taken 
away. 
tt That opportunity, 
Which then they had to take from's, 
We have again. 


to reſume 


3- To take again. 
. He'll enter into glory and reſume his ſeat." Milton. 
At this, with look ſerene, he rais'd his head, 
Peaſon reſum d her place and paſſion fled. Dryden. 
4. Dryden uſes it with again, but impro- 


perſy, unleſs the reſumption be repeated. 
To him our common grandfire of the main 
Had giv'n to change his form, and chang' * 


again. 
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* cauſed, not by reafon of friendſhip, butbyextrac-] 


Upon the difolution of the firſt earth, this very 
Burnet. | 


ps 


_ — 


y out money upon Jand, | 


Shakeſj care s Cymbeline. | 1 
They reſume what has been obtained fraudulently, | 
by ſurpriſe and upon wrong ſuggeſtions. Davenant. | 


[ the dead, 


* J C A x * E: 


RE PY 
3 To begin again what was brokew'vf 


as, fo reſume a 
ReguimeTion. . . Tack | 
reſumptus, Lat.] The act © wr 
I there be any fault, it is the reſuniption of "= 
dwelling too long upon his arguments. Denbam. 
© The univerſal yoice of the pepe (ceming'to wall = 
for ſome kind of reſumption, the writer" of theſe 
papers thought it might not be unſeaſonable to 
* publiſh a diſcourſe n Tre | Davenant. 
ESU MPTIVE. adj reſumptar, Latin. 
Taking back: + 1 
Ladin. J 


T. 
* 
- 4. 


Resvrina'tion. 2. /. bpm, 
The act of lying on the back. 
To RESUR VST. v. a. [re and farvo.] 
To review; to ſorvey again.. 
I have, with curſory eye, o'erglanc'd-the articles; IJ 
Appoint ſome of your council preſently | 
Jo fit with us, once more with better heed \ 
To reſurwey them. Sbateſpeare : Henry v. 
ESURRE CTION. 2. /. reſurrection, 
French; reſurrectum, Latin.] Revival 
from the dead; ; return from the grave. 


The Sadducees were grleved, that they taught, 
and preached through Jeſus the eſurrecrion tr rom 
Acts, iv. 22 185 


\ - \ 
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Nor after reſurrection ſhall he ſtay 
Longer on earth, than certain times t” appear 
To bis diſciples. . Milten. 

He triumphs in his agonies, whilſt the ſoul ſprings 
forward to the great object which ſhe has always had 
in view, and leaves the body with an expectation of 
being remitted to her in a glorious and joyful reſur- 
rection. Audiſon t. Spectator. 

Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all paſt 
ages, and which was not a publick fact, ſo well 
atteſted as the reſurrefion of Chrift, Watts, 

To BESUSCITATE. v. a. [reſuſcito, 
Lat.] To ſtir up anew; to revive. | 

We have beaſts and birds for diſſections, though 
divers parts, which you account vital, be periſhed: 
and taken forth, 1 ſeitating of ſome that ſeem 
dead 1 In ap Bacon. 

| ResusCITA' TION. 2. / [ from re/u/citate. 1 
The act of ſtirring up anew; the at o 


reviving, or ſtate of being revived. 
Your very obliging manner of enquiring after 

me, at your reſuſcitation, ' ſhould have been ſooner 

anſwered ; I fincerely rejoiceat your recovery. Pope. 


To RETAIL. v. 4. [retailler, French. ] 
1. To ſell in ſmall quantities, in conſe- 


quence of ſelling at ſecond hand. 

All encouragement ſhould be given to arti ficers; 
and thoſe, who make, ſhould alſo vend and retail 
their commodities. Locke, 


2. To ſell at ſecond hand. 
The ſage dame, 
By names of toaſts, retails each batter'd jade. Pope. 
3. To tell in broken parts, or at ſecond 
hand. 
He is furniſh'd with no certainties, 
More than he haply may retail from me. Shale. 
Bound with tr.umphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a concueror's bed 
To whom I will retail my conqueſt won, | 
And. ſhe thall be ſole victreſs, Caeſar's Ceſar. Shak. 
RETALICL. x. /. [from the verb.] Sale by 


ſmall quantities, or at ſecond hand. 
The author, to prevent ſuch a monopoly of ſenſe, 
is reſolved to deal in it himſelf by retail. Addiſon. 
We 2 a wretched trade by beating down the 
e 
And ſelling baſely by retail. Swiſt's Miſce!lanies. 
RETAILER. 2. /, [from retail.] One 


who ſells by ſmall quantities. 

From theſe particulars we- may gueſs at the reſt, 
as retailers do of the whole piece, by taking a view 
of its ends. Haletoill. 


To RETAIN. v. a. [retineo, Latin; re- 
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1. To kee ; not to loſe, n 
wes * is the patience now, ..- 
That you ſs oft have boafted to retain ? 8 
"Though th offending part felt mortal pain, 


4 


The vigour of this arm was never van; 
And that my wanted proweſs I retain, 
Witneſs theſe heaps of ſlaughter. 
A tomb and fun ral honours I decreed ; 
The. place your armour and your name retains. Dry. 
Whatever ideas the mind can receive and con- 
template without the help of the body, it is rea- 
ſonable to conclude, it can retain without the help 
of the body too. ? XV 7 | v.54 1 Locke. 
2. To keep; D to lay aſide. 
8 me retain '- 1 
The name and all the addition to a king; 
The ſway, beloved ſons, be yours.  Shakeſpe. 
As they did not like to retain God in their know- 
legge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind. 


| Romans, i. 22. 
Be obedient, and retain | 

Unalterably. firm his love entire. Milton, 
Although they retain the word mandrake in the 
text, yet they retract it in the margin. Breton. 
They who have reſtored - painting in Germany, 
not having ſeen any of thoſe fair reliques of anti- 
quity, have retained much of that barbarous me- 
thod 2 Dryden. 


3. To keep ; not to diſmiſs. 

Receive him that is mine own bowels ; whom 
J would have retained with me. Philemon, xii. 13. 

Hollow rocks retain 
The ſound of bluſt' ring winds. Milton. 
4. To keep in pay; to hire. | 
A Benedictine convent has now retained the moſt 
learned father of their order to write in its defence. 
Oe S729 Addiſon. 
To RETAIN, p. 2. 
1. To belong to; to depend on. 

Theſe betray upon the tongue no heat nor. cor- 
roſiveneſs, but coldneſs mixed with a ſomewhat 
languid reliſh 2 bitterneſs. Boyle. 
In animals many actions de upon their. living 
form, as well as that of mixtion, and though they 
wholly ſeem to retain to the body, depart upon diſ- 
union. . 4 Brown. 

2. To keep; to continue, Not in uſe. 
Perhaps it ſhould be remain. | 
No more can impure man retain and move _ 

In the pure region of that worthy love, 
Than earthly ſubſtance can unforc'd aſpire, 
And leave his nature to converſe with fire. Donne. 


RETAINER. 2. / [from retain. |, 
1. An adherent ; a dependant; a hanger- 
On. | | 
You now are mounted, 
Where pow'rs are your retainers. Shakeſpeare. 
One darling inclination - of mankind affects to 
be a retainer to religion; the ſpirit of oppoſition, that 
lived long before chriſtianity, and can eaſily ſubſiſt 
without it. | Swift. 
A combination of honeſt men would endeavour to 
extirpate all the profligate immoral retainers to each 
ſide, that have nothing to recommend them but an 
implicit ſubmiſſion to their leaders. Addiſon. 
2. In common law, retainer ſignifieth a 
ſervant not menial nor familiar, that is 
not dwelling in his houſe 3 but only 
ufing or bearing his name or livery. 


| 2 Comvel. 
3. The act of keeping dependants, or 

being in dependance. 
By another law, the king's officers and farmers 


blies. 
Jo RETA EKR. v. a. 
take again. 


A day ſhalb ke appointed, when the remonſtrance 
Lovld be refaken into conſideration, Clarendon. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
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Th' immortal part its Knowledge did retain. Denb. | 


were to forfeit their places and holds, in caſe of 
unlawful retainer, or partaking in unlawful afſem- | 
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Latin. ] To return by giving like for 


like; to repay ; to requite-: it may be 
uſed of good or edviIr. 75 


juries of authors, whoſe works are ſo ſoon forgot- 
ten, that we are in danger of appeating the firſt 
ors. | Swift. 
If a firſt miniſter of ſtate had uſed me as you 
' have. done, retaliating would be thought a mark.of 
courage. e _ Swift. 
[ReTAL1a TION: . % [from retaliate. ] 
Requital ; return of like for like; 
They thought it no irreligion to proſecute the 
ſevereſt retaliation or revenge; ſo that at the ſame 
time their outward man might be a ſaint, and their 
inward man a devil. | 
, God, graciouſly becoming our debtor, takes what 
is done to others as done to himſelf, and by promiſe 
obliges himſelf to full reraliation. Calamy' : Sermons. 


To RETARD. v. 4. {retarde, Latin; re- 
tarder, French. ] 
1. To hinder; to obſtruct in ſwiftneſs of 
e \ 
How Iphitus with me, and Pelias 
Slowly retire ; the one retarded was 
By feeble age, the ocher by a wound. 
2. To delay; to put off. 
by » Nor kings nor nations 


One moment can retard th' appointed hour. Dryd. 
It is as natural to delay a letter at ſuch a ſea- 


Denham. 


cannot relieve. | 
To RETARD. v. n. To ſtay back. 
Some years it hath alſo retarded, and come far 
later, than uſually it was expected. Brown. 
RETARDATION. 3. . ' [retardation, Fr. 
from retard.] Hindrance; the act of 
delaying. . | | | 

Out of this a man may deviſe the means of al- 

tering the colour of birds, and the retardation of 

hairs. | Bacon. 

RBTA RDER. 2. J [from retard.] Hin- 
derer; obſtructer. 

This diſputing way of enquiry, is ſo far from 
advancing ſcience, that it is no inconſiderable re- 
tarder. | Glanville. 
To RETCH. wv. . [hnæcan, Saxon.] 
To force up ſomething from the ſto- 

mach. 
Re"TCHLEss. adj, [ ſometimes written 

awretchleſs, properly reckle/s. Ste Reck- 

LESS.] Careleſs. 

He ftruggles into breath, and cries for aid ; 

Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid : 

He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, 

Grudges their life from whence his own began; 

Retchleſs of laws, affects to rule alone. Dryden. 
RETECT10N. 2. J. [retectus, Latin.] The 

act of diſcovering to the view. | 


dt 


own colour, or a retection of its native colour, than 
a change. Boyle. 
RETENTION. 2. /. [reention, French; 
retentio, from retentus, Latin.] 
1. The act of retaining; the power of re- 
taining. 8 | 
| No woman's heart 
| So big to hold ſo much; they lack retention. Shak. 


the new. 

2. Retention and retentive faculty is that 

ſtate of contraction in the ſolid parts, 

| Which makes them hold faſt their pro- 
per contents. 

{ 


3- Memory. 


* f * 84 * 
[re and tals, 


5 #5 ' which from ſenſation or reflection the 
It is very unlucky, to be obliged to retaliate the in- 


1 


Samt b. 


ſon, as to retard a melancholy viſit to a perſon one | 
P 


It is commonly written reach. 


This is rather a reftoration of a body to its 


A froward retention of cuſtom, is as turbulent | 
| _ thing, as an innovation; and they that reve- | 
rence too much old things, are but a ſcorn to | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


: 
Quin. 


| 


* : « 
* 


ö 1 55 | 

RET. 
The backward learner makes amends another 

way, expiating his want of docility with a deeper” 


9 


: 


and a more rooted rerertion. | South. 
Retention is the keeping of thoſe fimple ideas, 
mind hath 
received. | * ; 
4. The act of OGG any thing. 
| His life 1 gave him, and did thereto add 
| My love without retention or reſtraint ; 


4 


All his. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Nights 
5. Cypody z confinement ; reſtra:nt. 
I ſent the old and miſerable king, 


— — 


To ſome retention and appointed guard. Shakeſp. 


RERTCNTIVE. adj. [retentus, Latin; re- 

= tentif, French. . v | a 

1. Having the power of retention. | 
"" ſermons in memory, and doth in 


that teſpect, although not feed the foul of man, yet 

help the retentive force of that ſtomach of US 

. | | . 00kere' 
Haye I been ever free, and muſt my houſe 

Be my retentive enemy, my gaol? = Shak;ſpeare. 

From retentive cage 

When ſullen Philomel eſcapes, her notes 

She varies, and of paſt impriſonment 

Sweetly complains. Pl:lipss 
In Tot'nam fields the brethren with amize 

Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ; 

Long Chancery-lane retentive rolls the ſound, 

And courts to courts return it round and round. 


Popes 

2, Having memory. | 
To remember a ſong or tune, our ſouls muſt 
de an harmony continually running over in a ſilent 
whiſper thoſe muſical accents, which our retentive 
faculty is preſerver of. Glanville. 


RETENTIVENESS. . . [from reten- 
tive.] Having the quality of reten- 
tion. | | | 
RI TICENCE. #. /. [| reticence, French; 
reticentia, from reticeo, Latin.] Con- 

cealment by ſilence. 7 Dis. 
Re"TiCLE. 2. /. [ reticulum, Lat.] A ſmall 

net. Diet. 
RRTICULAR. adj. [from reticulum, Lat.] 

Having the form of a ſmall net. 
ReT1CULATED. adj. [reticulatus, Lat.] 

Made of network; formed with inter- 

ſtitial vacuities. | 

The intervals of the cavities, rifing a little, 
make a pretty kind of reticulated work. 
| wi Woodward on Foſſils. 
RE"TiFORM. adj. | retiformis, Laun. ] 
Having the form of a net. 

The uveous coat and inſide of the choroides are 
blackened, that the rays may not be reflected back - 
wards to confound the fight; and if any be by the 
retiform coat reflected, they ale ſoon choaked in. 
the black. inſide of the uvea” - Ray. 
ETI'NUE. #. /. [| retenue, Fr.] A num- 
ber attending upon a principal perſon ; 
a train ; a meiny. 

Not only this your all-ligens'd fool, 

But other-of your inſolent retinue, 

Do hourly carp and quarrel Shakeſpeares 
| What followers, what retinue can'ſt thou gain, 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 


R 


thy coſt ? 


Longer than thou can'ſ feed them on 
| Miltoxs. 
There appears | 
The long retinue of a proſperous reign. | 
A ſeries of ſucceſsful years. Dryden. 


Neither pomp nor retinue ſhall be able to divert 
the great, nor ſhall the-rich be relieved: by the mul. 
titude of his treaſures, Rogers 
To RETIRE. v. ». [retiver, French.} 
fi. To retreat; to withdraw; to go to a 
place of privac | | 


The mind contracts herſelf, and ſhriuketh in, 
Aud to hexſelf ſhe gladly doch retire. Davies. 


Tha 
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The leſa x may be ble with her company, the e could be 1 the 1 . ' He furnithed mt with a Ariftotle ' 
more I vill 96 to hmm of the cloiſter, to perform all thoſe acta of devo- | and Horace, uſed to explain N 
| King Charles. | tion im, when the burthen ef dhe reformation lay Pinter which, if ever I retouch this * 4 


438 Thou open Mſdom's way, 156 upon his ſhoulders? - A. 
d giv'it acceſs, though. ſecret the retire. Milton. Rave REMENT. 2. Pp; [from- retive.}- n Lintot, dull rogue! will think” Jour pies too 
Ihe parliament diſſowed, and gentlemen charged | , Private abode ; ſecret habitation: | much: | 
to retire. to their, country; habitations-+ ayward, Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus for « Not, Sir, if you reviſe it and ritokch" 
Perform'd what friendſhip, juſtice, truth require, | dme time, and the refidence of Tiberius for many To RRTAA CB. V.a. [retracer, 1 Fr 


trace back; to trace again. 
Then if the ap of Turnus you retrace, 


g 
c 
V/hat could he more, but decently retire | Sw | | < 
N. 4 Years. Addiſon. 
5 He ſprings from Inachus of Argive races + "MY 


2. To retreat from danger. | ' He has fold a ſmall'eſtate that he bad, and has 
Set up the ſtandard towards Zion, retire; tay not. erected à charitable retirement, for ancient poor 


mt Ad. _ 


Feremiab. people to live in prayer andpiety. | Tau. To RETRACT: v. 4. retradtu; Pat. 
From each hand with ſpeed. retir'd,. AN} © 15 Private way of life: 11 | retratter, French. Y 1 72 
Where erſt was Unickelt plac' 4 angelick ron: My retirement there tempted me to : Gert thoſe 1. To recall ;-to e ITT E 3 IE 
F [ . ” ol ' 5 . - * | 
3. To go from a publick ſtation. r 5ra 8 Sure ant „Were Falone tw paſs the ares, 17 {8 


|. An elegant ſufficiency, content 
A i fro * my lord, Ar oy ſhades admire, 3 Retirement, rural quiet, Frlemdſhip, books, 14 Nor faint they date "Fs one Aae, 
nd from Britannia's public poſts retire, | _ ve virtue, and approving heaven. Thomſon. | . p 


4. To go off from company. | Short retirement urges ſweet return. Milton. | 78 bom bay: 1 2217 . 
1 old fellow ſkuttled out of the —_— re- 4. State of being withdrawn. I 2. 'To take back: 7 10 8 
ket 10 c p 8 In this retirement of the mind from the ſenſes, A great part of that time, which the inhabit. 
5. To withdraw for ſafety. it retains a yet more incoherent manner of think- | ants of the former earth had to ſpare, and whereof 
He, that had driven many out of their coun- | ing, which we call dreamii Locke. | they made ſo ill uſe, was employed in making pro- 
try, periſhed in a ftrange land, retiring to the La- | 'ReToO'LD, part. r '0 of well, Related viſions for bread and the exceſs of fertility, which 
cedemonians. : 2 Mac. v. or told again. contributed fo much to their miſcarriages, was 
To RETIRE. v. a, To withdraw; to] Wpateres Harry Percy 3 had ſaid retrattad and cut off. Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
take away. At ſuch a time, with all the reſt retold, To RETRA'CT. v.n. To unſay; to with- 
He brake up his court, and retired himſelf, his ay reaſonably die. Shakeſp re. draw conceſſion. 


She will, and ſhe will not, he grants, 2 


wife, and children into a foreſt thereby. Sidney. | n his dead corpſe there was ſuch miſuſe 
He, our hope, might have retir'd his power, By w 


ſe Welchwomen done, as may not be Conſents, retre&s, advances, and then flies, 


And driven into ceſpair an enemy's hate, Shakeſp. Without much ſhame retold or ſpoken of. Shakeſp. | r. 
1 — thence 3 me to my Milan. n 7 o RETO RT. v. a. [retortus, Latin.] IRRTAACTA“T ION. 3. J Tretradtation, 
wiharoingwex' concen the word f.. 1. TO throw back denn, | French ; dagen kale, erat 

truding ons, " Bacon. W ſhining upon others, tion; change of opinion declared. 
As when the ſun is preſent all the year, 2 | n and they retort that heat again | Theſe words are David's retracGation, or laying 


And never doth retire his golden ray, Tov che fir i Siver. Shakeſpeare. down. of a bloody and tevengeful reſolution. South, 
Needs muft the ſpring be everlaſting there, wy \ 2. To i eturn any argument, cenſure, Or RETRACTION. 7. J. [from retras.] | 
And every ſeaſon like the month of May. Davies. incivi ity. drawi | 
Theſe actions in her cloſet, all alone, His proof will eaſily be retorted, and the contrary | 15 Fenn wes e, Hates cpm * . 
Retir d within herſelf, ſhe doth fulfill. Davies. proved, by interrogating; ſhall che adulterer inherit ging bels wich g do _— Y 
After ſome light ſkirmiſhes, he retired himſelf | the kingdom of God? if he ſhall, what need I, They make with t efty, when 


into the caſtle of Farnham. Clarendon. | that am now exhorted to reform my life, reform | Ke him do and e forward and backwards 
Hydra-like, the fire it? if he ſhall not, then certainly I, that am ſuch, by ſuch counter marches and -retra&ions, as we do 
Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way; am none of the elect; for all, chat are elect, ball] not repute to the Almighty. Woodward. 
And ſcarce the wealthy can one half retire, certainly inherit the kingdom of God. Hammond. 2. Recantation ; declaration of change of 
Before he ruſhes in to ſhare the prey. Dryden. He paſs'd through hoſtile ſcorn ; opinion. 
R ETI RAB. 2. J from the verb.] And with retorted ſcorn his back he turn'd. Milton. There came into her head certain verſes, which 
l The reſpondent may ſhew, how the opponent's | if ſhe had had preſent commodity, the would have 
1. Retreat; receſſion. Not in uſe. a 
argument may be retorted againſt himſelf, ak adjoined as a rerraction to the other. . 
Pr Shak 3. To curve back. 3. Act of withdrawing a Claim | 
e P . 
det th 2 8 _ oa 2 It would be tried how the voice will be carried in Other men's inſatiable defire of reyenge hath 
Of (allies and retires, of trenches, tents. Shakeſp. an horn, which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, wholly beguiled both church and fate, of the be- 
The battle and the retire of the "Engliſh ſuccours | Which is a line retorted; or in ſome pipe that were | nefit of all my either retraions or conceſſions. 
were the cauſes of the loſs of that dutchy. Bacon. ſinuous. Bacon. 5 King Charles, 
| 2. Retirement; place of privacy. Not ReTO'RT. . J. [retorte, French ; retortum, RETRAT Cr. ! n. J. Spenſer. [ retraitte, 
| in uſe, Latin. ] RETRAI'T, French. : 
al Eve, who unſeen | 1. A cenſure or incivility returned. 1. Retreat. Obſolete. - 
4 Vet all had heard, with audible lament I ſaid his beard was not cut well, he was in | The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country's 
yid! Diſcovered ſoon the place of her retiree Milton. the mind it was; this is called the retert courteous. concourſe. unto him, and ſeeing the buſineſs paſt 
| REeTr RED. fart. adj. [from retire. | | Shakeſpeare. retraict, reſolved to make on where the king was, 
1 1. Secret; private. | 2. A chymical glaſs veſſel with a bent | and give him battle. Bacon. 
1 Language moſt ſhews a man; ſpeak that I | neck to which the receiver is fitted. 2. [ Retrait, French; ritratro, Italian. ] A 
4 f may ſee thee : it ſprings out of the moſt retired | In a laboratory, where the quick-filver is ſepa- 8 of the countenance. Obſolete. 
1 6 and inmoſt parts of us. | Ben Jonſon. | rated by fire, 1 ſaw an heap of fixteen thouſand Upon her eyelids many graces ſat, 
\ 43348 Some, accuſtomed to retired ſpeculations, run rcto;ts of iron, every one of which cots a crown Under the ſhadow of her even brows, 
199 natural phil ſophy into metaphyfical motions and at the bet hand from the iron furnaces in Corin- Wotking bellgards and amorous retraite, 
31:08 the abſtract generalities of logick. Locke. thia. ' Brawn's Travels. And every one her own with grace endows. Spenſer. 
1 10 He was admitted into the moſt ſecret and re- Recent urine diſtilled yields a limpid water; | RETREAT. 7. 1. [ retraitte, French. ] 
11 tired thoughts and counſels of his royal maſter king | and what remains at the bottom of the retort, i: not |, Act of retiring, 
168 William. — Aadiſn. acid nor alkaline, Arbuthnot. But beauty's triumph is well-tim'd retreat, 
„ 2. Withdrawn. RETORTER. 2. J. [from retort. ] One | As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. Pope. 
44 Vou find the mind in ſleep retircd from the | that retorts. 2. State of privacy; retirement. 
110 ſenſes, and out of theſe motions made on tlie or- | REeTO'RTION. 2. F [ from retort. ] The Here in the calm ſtill mirror of retreat, 
1 gans of ſenſe. Lech. act of retorting. I ſtudied Shrewſbury the wiſe and great. Pope. 
ff 4 Rirrnzyn zig. 2. %½ {rom im. So- 7 Rero'ss. v. 4. [re and 2%.] To toſs | }- Place of privacy; retirement. 
110 


litude; HLVACy 3 ; ſecrecy. He built his ſon a houſe of pleaſure, and ſpared 
4 her third widowhood doth back. | 5 Ef 

Like one, who in her third wicow ot | | no coſt to make a delicious retreat. L'Etrange. 

| profeſs | 7 Rp and reteff the ball inceſſant r P Fe Holy retreat, ſithence no female thitber 
| Herſelf a nun, ty'd to retiredneſs, 0 RETOU"CH. v. a. [retoucher, Fr.] ] Muſt dare approacb, from the inferiour reptile 
| So affects my mule now a chaſte fallowneds. Done 1mprove by new touches. 3 4 To woman, form divine. / 55 ior» 
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. Place of evi F 2 . 
* . our ſafe retreat” / 
potent-arms 1 7 Mito 

That pleaſing thade they ſought, 6 folt rea 
|  Fevck ſudden, April ſhowers, a ſhelter from the 44% 


| doQrines, us to guard them round with Jegions 


of obſcure and undefined words; which yet make | 
Theſe retreats more like the dens of robbers, than 


che fortreſſes of fair warriors.” + Locle. 
5. Act of retiring before a ſuperiour force. 
Retreat is leſs than flight. 


- Honourable retreats are no ways inferior to brave 


charges; as having lefs of fortune, more of diſ- | 


cipline, and as much of valour, _ on. 
73 r Unmov'd -. N 

Wich dread of death to flight or foul » Milton. 
No thought of flight, 3 
None of retraat. 5 Milton. 


To RRTAEAT. v. #. [from the noun.] 
to a private abode. 
Others more mild 
| Retreated in a filent valley, fing 

Their own heroick deeds. _ 
2. To take ſhetter; to go to a place of ſe- 
curity, 2 ya , 
3. To retire 


4. To go ( 
he rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreating ſoa their furious tide. Milton. 


from a ſuperiour enemy. 


My ſubje&t does not oblige me to look after the | 


water, or point forth the place whereunto it is now 
retreated. ; 1 | 
Having taken ber by the band, he retreated 
with his eye fixed upon her. Arbuthnot and Pape. 
RETREZA TED. part. adj. | from retreat. 
Retired ; gone to privacy. 
SBthers more mild 
Retreated in a ſilent valley, fing» 


To RETRE'NCH. v. 4. 


Fren che] | 
1. To cut off; to pare away. _ 
| The pruner's band muſt quench | 
Thy heat, and thy exub'rant parts refrench.. - 
P Denham. 
Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſes ; but many things ought to have been 
retrencheds + _ - | Dryden. 
We ought to retrench thoſe ſuperfluous expences 
to qualify ourſelves for the exerciſe of charity. 


[retrancher, 


2. To confine. Improper. 


for ret/enching within the narroweſt bounds, the 

authority of the princes, and the allegiance of the 

ſubject. Addiſon's Freeboldar. 
To RETRENCH. v. 1 To live with leſs 

magnificence or expence. 

Can I retrench ? yes, mighty well, 

Shrink back. to my paternal cell, 

A little houſe, with trees a-row, 


And, like its maſter, very low. Pope. 


ReTRENCHMENT. #. / | retranchement, 
French; from retrench. |] 
1. The act of lopping away. 

I had ftudied Virgil's deſign, his judicious ma- 
nagement of the figures, the ſober retrenchments 
of his ſenſe, which always leaves ſomewhat to 
gratify our imagination, on which it may enlarge 
at pledſure. _ _Dryden's Dedication to Virgil. 

The want of vowels in our language has been 
the general complaint of our politeſt authors, who 


nevertheleſs have made theſe retrenchments, and 


conſequently encreaſed our former ſcarcity. Addi on. 


I would rather be an advocate for the retrench- 


men, than the encieaſe of this charity. Aiterbury. 
2. Fortification, _ | | 


9 
To RE TRIBUTE. v. a. [retribuo, Lat. 


© 9 
| 


| 
TS. 
Mon. 
| 


back out of the former place. 


Atterbury. 


In fome reigns, they are for a power and |. 
obedience that is unlimited; and in others, are 
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; | Dryden. a 
There is no fath way to give defence to abſurd |-. 


. 


Wadward. | 


Milton, | 


| 


| 


1. Going backward. 


Princes, if they uſe ambitious men, ſhould handle | 
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ebe, Puch. To pay back; to 


Both the 

ſo many ſcores, that we are unable to rerribure, 
- unleſs we do reſtore; and all the duties we can 
pay our Maker are leſs properly requitals than reſti- 
In the ſtate of nature, a man comes by no arbitrary 
tg to uſe a criminal, but only to retribute to 
him, ſo. far as calm reafon and conſcience diate, 
what is proportionate to his tranſgreſſion. 


% 
a 


One that makes retribution. | 
ReTriBU'Tion. . / [retribution, Fr. 
from retribate.] 


epayment; return. 
accommodated to the action. 4 5 


The king thought he had not remunerated bis 


people ſufficiently with good laws, which evermore 
was his retribution for treaſure. Bacon's Henry VII. 


In good offices and due retributions, we may not | 


be pinching and niggardly : it argues an ignoble 
mind, where we have wronged to higgle and dodge 
in the amends. . Hall. 
All who have their 
Of painful, ſuperſtition, and blind zeal, 
Nought ſeeking but the praiſe of men, here find 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds. 
There is no nation, though plunged into never 
fuch groſs idolatry, but has ſome awful ſenſe of a 
deity, and a perſuaſion of a ſtate of retribution to 


men after this life. | South. 
It is a ſtrong argument for a ſtate of retribution | 
hereafter, that in this world virtuous perſons are 
very. often unfortunate, and vicious perſons pro- 
fperous. A 's ator. 
REeTR1'BUTORY. I adj. | from retribure.] 
RETRri' BUTIVE. Repaying; making 
ayment. RIS 


re 
something ſtrangely retributive is wg 
lar iſa. 


RETRIE'VABLE. a9. | from retreeve.] 
That may be retrieved. | 
To RETRIE'VE. v. a. [retrouver, Fr.] 
1. To recover; to reſtore. * 
By this conduct we may retrieve the 
credit of religion, reform the example of t 
and leſſen the danger we complain of. 
2. To repair. | 
O reaſon ! once again to thee I call ; | 
Accept my ſorrow, and retrieve my fall. Prior. 
3. To regain. ; T7 
With late repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forſook, and wiſh to live. Dryden. 
| _ Philomela's liberty retriev'd, 
: Cheers her fad ſoul, | 
4. To recall; to bring back. 
If one, like «the old Latin poets, carne among 
them, it would be a means to retrieve them from 
their cold trivial conceits, to an imitation of their 
predeceſſors. Berkeley to Pope. 


ublick 
age, 
rn. 


Philips. 


RETROA'CTION. #. /. Action backward. | 


Rzraocz'ssiox. 2. J. [retrocęſſum, Lat.] 

The act of going back. | 

RETROCOPULA'T1ON. 2. . [retro and co- 
pulation.] Poſtcoition. | 


From the nature of this poſition, there en- 


ſueth a neceſſity of retrocopulation. Brown. 
RETROGRADA' TION, 2. /. [retrograda- 
tion, Fr. from retrograde.] The act of 


going backward. 


As for the revolutions, ſtations, and retragrada- 
| tions of the planets, obſerved conftantly in moſt 


certain periods of time, ſufficiently demonſtrates, 
that their motions are governed by counſel. © Ray. 


14 % . * 
RE TRO GRADE. adi. [ retrograde, Fr. 
retro and gradior, Latin. ] 


it ſo, as they be ſtill progreſſive, and not retrograde. 
| Baceu. 


i Locke. | 
REeTRiBUTER. , / [from retribute.]| 


on earth, the fruits | 


Milton. ; 


'2. Contrary ; ofite. 9 FU 
335 

In going to ſchool to Wittenberg, 

It is moſt retrograde to our deſire. Shakeſpeares 


3. In aſtronomy, planets are retrograde, 
-when, by their proper motion in the zo- 
diack, they move backward, and con- 
trary to the ſucceſſion of the figns ; as 
from the ſecond degree of Aries to the 
firſt ; but this retrogradation is only ap- 
parent and -occafioned by the obſerver's 
eye being placed on the earth; for to an 
eye at the ſan, the planet will appear 
always direct, and never either ſtation- 
ary or retrograde. Harris. 
Their wand'ring courſe, now high, now low, 
then hid, g ; | 
Progreflive, retrograde, or ſtanding ill, 
In fix thou ſeeſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Two geomantick figures were diſplay d; 
One when direct, and one when r.trograde. Dryden. 
To RETROGRADE. vv. 3. Lee 
French; retro and gradior, Latin.] To 
go backward. F 
The race and period of all things here is to 
turn things more pneumatical and rare, and not. 
to retrograde from pneumatical to that which is 
denſe. Bacon. 
RERTROOGRETSssI1ON. 2. / [retro and greſſus, 
Lat.] The act of going backwards. 
The account, eſtabliſhed upon the riſe and de- 
ſcent of the ftars, can be no reaſonable rule unto 
diſtant nations, and by reaſon of their retrigreſſion, 
but temporary unto any one. Brown. 
ReTROMINGENCY. #. /. retro and 
mino, Latin.) The quality of ſtaliang 
backwards, | 
The laſt foundation was retromingency, or. piſſing 
backwards; for men obſerving ſexes to urine” 
backwards, or averſly between their legs, they 
might conceive there were feminine parts in both. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
RETROMI NGENT. adi. [retro and min- 
gens, Latin.) Staling backward. 
By reaſon of the backward poſition of the fe- 
minine parts of quadrupeds, they can hardly admit. 
the ſubſtitution of maſculine generations, except it 


be in retromingents. 
JS. [retro and 


RE”TROSPECT. . 


| bacio, 
Lat.] Look thrown upon things behind 
or things paſt. | 


As you arraign his majeſty by rerroſpe#, ſo you 
condemn his government by ſecond fight. 
F Addiſon's Freeboldere 
RETROSPE CTION. . / [from retraſſ ec. ] 
Act or faculty of looking backwards. 
Can' ſt thou take delight in viewing | 
This poor ifle's approaching ruin, 
When thy retroſpection vaſt 
Sees the glorious ages paſt ? 
Happy nation were we blind, 
Or had only eyes behind. | Swift. 
ReTROSPECTIVE., adj. {from retroſvee. Þ 
Looking backwards. 
In vain the grave, with retreſpeFive eye, 
Would from th” apparent what conclude the Why. 


ö 8 Pepe. 
To RRTU “NPD. v. a. To 
blunt ; to torn. 
Covered with ſkin and hair keeps it warm, beſng 
naturally a very cold part, and alſo to quench and 
diſhpate the force of any ſtroke that ſhlall be dealt 
it, and retund the edge of any weapon. Raye 
To RETURN. v. a. [retourner, French,] 
1. To come again to the ſame place. 
| Whoſo relleth a ſtore, it will returs upon him. 


Brown. 


« 


[retundo, Latin.] 


| Prwverbs, xxvi. 
On their embattl'd ranks the. waves return, 
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44 2. To come back to the ſame fate, | PTY nn el . are 
- | that 1 . will nat | 1 The anſ 
14 | If they dn aal out of bondage, I come in two, and ſo make double returns. Bacon. _— rogas eos ae 10 8 * 
Wil ſate of freedom. Locke, |.6. Profit; advantage: time, the, les 1 I think of 
1 O back. 3 Be The , ge- 1 „ the. leſs: 1 underſtand it; might perſuade 
4 go fruit; from days of recreation, is one, that time, which reveals all other things, is 
ny 1 1 a I am in blood | | a very littie; but n tak few hours we ers itleif got to be diſcoyered.. Locke 
14 8 o eta, that hovld I wade no more, in prayer, che return is gtratt. Taylor. | Th throne 13 darkneſs in th” abyſs of light ; 
44 eturning were as tedious as go oer. Soap 7. Remittance; 3 pay ment from a diſtant | A blaze of glory that forbids the fight; 2 
4 1 A to * 8 8 the uſe of a place. : * O teach me tõ believe thee thus conceal'd, 
" vt ght in thoſe parts of knowledge, is to | as oa further than . th reveals 
4 | * accuſtom our minds to all ſorts of ideas. "Locke | | Of thike = r ' [7-4 T 25 = . 
488 4: To 3 : ow Pert. Toi impart from heaven. 
i 4b e thing of courage, | .  Brokew calle Hind money be ſufferings of this life are pared 
ö ll | As cure with rage, with rage doth ſympathize ; | ove twentieth part of their yearly 8 i the glory which, hall be ae : 
44% And with an accent tun'd in ſelf-ſame key, 18. Repa ment: retributi 1 - | Romans, . 
„ © Returns to chiding fortune. Shakeſpeare. * y N EVI requita Fg RE LER. 7 /. fr 7 8 
N I He ſaid; and thus the queen of h 4 ou made my liberty your late requeſt;  _ Eg» [ QT revea ] | 
N i | ' MuRt 1, = 3 CY — e 77 ＋ no return due oo a ya breaſt? 14 =O eee ; one that ſhows or makes 
w_ y grow im atient d {i y N f . 2 
-| N | x. = come back ; ro come again to re-] Great 3 wich greater to 3 . Dryden. 1 5 The habit of Faith in divinity h. an 
wy Vitit. | Since theſe are ſome of the returns which we things'unſeen, as a ſtable aſſent ph orga of 
3 Thou to mankind made to God after obtaining our ſucceſſes, can we evident upon authority of che die: ngs in- 
1 be good, and friendly Nil, and oft return. Milton. |  Feaſonably preſume, that we are. jn the favour of | ; r 
4 6. After a periodical revolution, to be- | God  ; Atrerbury«'| | The lives of the reveals may be jutly-fer over. © 
11 gin the ſame again. 0 Nothing better becomes a perſon in a publick againſt the revelations to find whether they agree. 
| With the year cheraQer, than ſuch a publick ipirit; nor is there _ 
1 geaſons return, but not to me ro any thing likely to procure him larger returns of | 2 One that Mor A 
ui Day, or the fucet approach of er be os mh | eſteem. Atterbury. pug He brought a ta ar een 
| | * tron. Returns, like theſe, our miſtreſs bids us make, Expos'd both Cs on per wir pies Dryd | 
4 . To retort; to recriminate. : WR ow CON RO 1 Britons take. To RE' VEL: v. „ {Skinner 3 * 
— 11. .. . 
108 8 ught more imp an Woul&'ft thou invade "7 | rom l D 2 
Wn -4 a D my life, as a return |. raveelen; Dutch, to rove 
„. | ryden. | For proffer'd | 
| Fl To RETURN. v. a. 9. AR W or giving back 72 8 of nc 2 ald oh 3 N 
11 } A, : » ” tel rout 
74 1 i, PROP ; to give in requital. ſtitution. | To feaſt with _ and N mer 
q : Gi Bo urn him a treſpaſs offering. 1 Samuel, vi. 3. The other ground of God's ſole property in any | riment | 
1438 y Lord ſhall return thy wickedneſs upon thine | thing, is the gift, or ba the return of it made | | | li N 
11 own head. 1 Kings, ii. 44+ | by man to God. South, | Wi Eo tr 
Wt | 8 What e can we return, | 10. Relapſe. 00 S of wil ge, = : ices hows, Paare. 
1 | to our power, hoſtility, and hate ? Milton. ＋ y "FOR vely as aA ke ſpeares 
PEP ᷣ Bar; 
1 | 
2. To give back. Milton. mn $--x 8 pain, but with certain proſpect of It may be thought we held him careleſsly, £ 1 
= returns. 
*. ou counſel give ye to return we to 1 11. [ Retour, French. , doi; ee tht rev long nights Wee. 
ronicles. | _ | 
3 To fe d back. hows, ah thx 1 Fob. 1 of _ We ſhall have e oe, 5 
Reject not then what offer d means; who knows Maron 3 Mechanical Exerciſes I will aſſume thy part in ſome diſguiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
=> God hath ſet before us, to return thee Both theſe ſides are not only returns, but parts | He can report you more odd tales 
ome to thy country and his ſacred houſe ? Milton. of the front, and a ſtately tower in the midſt of the Of our outlaw Robin Hood, 2 
8 4 To give account of. front. ; Bacon. That revelPd here in Sherewood, 
— i png part — died of the plague 12. Report; account. | UF MOT Ur Ry Boe" 7 Few aaf 
'F. are returne raunt” $ BS of Mortality. ReTyu” RNABLE. adi. AHow | Were the doctrine new, | 
14 5 To tranſmit. ported e * e ed to be re- i That the earth mov d, this day would make it true; 
| Inſtead of a ſhip, he ſhould levy mo : | For every part to dance and reve! goes 
| N levy money, and re It may he decided in that ourt where the verd | car 
161. turn the ſame to the treaſurer for his majeſty's uſe. i. retaraalls * e a They tread the air, and fall not where they roſe. 
Wy | | Clarendm. [| He ſhall have an attachment againſt the ſheriff, 1 
1 ſh : 
12 RETURN. #. /. [from the verb.] directed to the coroner, and 2 . For ad 1 ſou 3 8 
14 1. Act of coming back to the ſame place. | King's bench. Ayliffe. | The a les ſhe had ather A ſme! ood ic 
{4M The king of France ſo ſuddenly gone back | ReTvu"rNER. 2. /. [from return.) One wy N 292 "et 
1 Something ſince his coming forth is thought of, who pays or remits | x R h rior. 
7 94 That his return was now moſt neceſſary. Sbaleſp. Th Pa! mi 4 8 VEL. * . [ rom the verb. ] A feaſt 
77 When forc'd from hence to view our parts he 1 — by is, ang ppg * hi, a6) _ — — anne > 
. e the , 
vi, q Takes 8 and makes quick returns. TIN "Locke And 3 thee dove 7 700 revel, 
15 boy REeTVURNLESS. adj. Admitting no re- In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread ? Shakeſp. 
1 ä turn; bl The 1d do no leſ 4 
1 2. 2 5 . PR | NUR, o no leſs but, under your fair con- 
Wt ut w new tro 
iv of coming back to the ſome fate. | of this thine omar entarne. thaeh tied Crave leave to view theſe ladies,” and intreat 
1 At the return of the year, the king of Syria 1 kn well y b Y riends, An hour of revels with th ; 
| 5 an ka L ew as ſhould make returnleſſe ends. TR revers with them. Shake 
1 4. Revolution ; vicifitude Chapman. Te RE'VEL. v. à. [revello, Latin. ] To 
64 5 . REVE. n./. The bailiff of a franchi 10 retract; to draw back. 
. Weapons hardly fall under rule; yet even they OE oF * 
| 1 have returns and viciſſitudes; for ordnance was ET « : Lap N. eſcape by their flood, re- 
"44 known in the city of the Oxidracee in Indie, d n nt be miller, and the mincing lady | voi (hs honpones Bam Wa e 
1 i1 is what the Macedonians called thunder and light- prioreſs ſpeak in character. Dryden. di Venatection ins the Felt arms 0008 ore imane- 
I ning. Bacon 0 UV, a. | YEVELO -] ; ference is minute. 
\f : 8 r Eſſays. 7. REVEAL. [ ho, Latin 3 re iate revel yet the E v pu 
| i z. Repayment of price laid out in commo- , veler, Fr.] Re'veEL-ROUT. # e 
7 dities for ſale. . 1. To ſhow3- to diſcover; to lay open; 1. A mob; eg 1 ſul afſembly of 
14 As for any merchandize you have bought, ye | to diſcloſe a ſecret. "vob R 
11 ſhall have your return in merchandize or gold. Be aſhamed : ſpeaking again that which thou 8 f Ain worth. 
1: Bacon. | haſt heard, and revealing of ſecrets. Ecclus, xli. 23. 2. Tumultuous feſtivity. 
As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there Light was the wound, the prince's care unknown, | For this his minion, the rewel-rout is done. Rowe. 
33 the high price that thoſe things bear, and the] She might not, would not yet reveal her own. REVELATION. 2. 7. from revelation, 
bwiftneſs of their return: ; for, in ſome grounds, | | Waller. French. q g 
| | 1. Dif. 
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4. [Revelations] The apocalypſe 


If I be not, heav'ns be reveng'd on me! Shakeſp. 


_ purſue him with further revenge? 
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r. Diſcovery; communication; eommuni- 
cation of ſacred and myſterious truths by 
a teacher from heaven. 
Wen the divine revelations were committed to 
writing, the Jews were ſuch ſcrupulous reverers of 
them, that they numbered even the letters of the 
Old Teſtament. _ 8 Decay of Piety. 
A s the goſpel appears in reſpe& of the law to 
a clearer revelation of the myſtical part, ſo it is a 
far more benign diſpenſation of the practical part. 
| | | Spratt. 
e; the 
prophecy of St. John, revealing fu- 


ture things. 8 | 
Re'veLLER, . , [from revel.] One who 
_ feaſts with noiſy jollity. £207! 
Fairies black, grey, green, and white, 
You moonſhine rewellers attend your office, Shak. 
VDnuwelcome revellers, whoſe lawleſs joy 
Pains the ſage car, and hurts the ſober eye. Pope. 
Re'vetny. . / [from rewel.] Looſe 
jollity; feſtive mirth. | 
Forget this new-fall'n dignity, 
And fall into our ruſtick revelry. | 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In ſaffron robe with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feaſt, and revelcy, | 
With maſk and antick pageantry. Milton, 


To REVENGE. v. a. [revencher, re- 


wancher, Fr.] 
1. To return an jury. 
Not unappeas'd, he paſs'd the Stygian gate, 
Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. Pope. 
2- To vindicate by puniſhment of an 
enemy. OY 
If our hard fortune no compaſſion draws, 
The gods are juſt, and will revenge our cauſe, 
Dryden. 
3. To wreak one's wrongs on him that in- 
flicted them. With the reciprocal pro- 
noun, or in a paſſive ſenſe. 
Come, Antony and young Octavius, | 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius. Shakeſpeare. 
It is a quarrel moſt unnatural, 
To be reveng'd on bim that loveth thee. Shakeſp. 
Northumberland ſlew thy father; 
And thine, lord Clifford; and you vow'd revenge: 


Shakeſpear Co 


Edom hath revenged bimſelf upon Judah. 
Ezekiel, XXV. 12. 
O Lord, viſit me, and revenge me of my perſe- 
cutors. , Fer emiah. 
Who ſhall come to ſtand againſt thee, to be re- 
venged for the unrighteous men? Wiſdom, xii. 12. 
Your fury of a wife, 
Not yet content to be reveng d on you, 


Th' agents of your paſſion will purſue. Dryden. 
Reve'nGe. . /. [| revenche, revanche, 
French. ] | 1 


1. Return of an injury. | 
May we, with the witneſs of a good conſcience,” 
Shakeſpeare: 
I will make mine arrows drunk with blood; 
from the beginning of revenges upon the enemy. 
4 Deuteronomy, XxXxil. 42. 
Deformed perſons are commonly even with na- 
ture; for as nature has done ill by them, ſo they 
do by nature; being void of natural affection, they 
have their revenge of nature. Bacon. 
What will not ambition and revenge deſcend to ? 
Milton. 
| | The ſatyr in a rage 
Forgets his bus'neſs is to laugh and bite, ; 
And will of death and dire revenges write. Dryden. 
Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, granted an impu- 
| nity to any perſon that took revenge upon an adul- 
terer. | : 7 : Br oome. 
2. The paſſion of vengeance; deſire of 
hurtiag one from whom hurt has been 


received. 


| Reve'NGINGLY. adv. | from revenging.} 


Vor. II. 


© * Rovenget burn in them: for cheir dear cauſes 
ould; to the bleeding and the grim alarm, . - 
Excite the mortified man. . Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. Revenge is an act of paſſion ; ven- 
"geance of juſtice. Injuries are revenged, 
crimes are avenged. This diſtinction is 
perhaps not always preſerved, | 
Reve"NGzFuL. adj. {from revenge. ] Vin- 


dictive; full of revenge; full of ven- 


geance. | 
May 'my hands 
Never brandiſh more revengeful ſteel 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe. Shakeſpeare. 
If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 
Lo | here I lend thee this ſharp-pointed ſword, 
Which hide in this true breaſt. Shakeſpeare. | 
Into my borders now Jarbas falls, | 
And my revengeful brother ſcales the walls. 
| | Denham. 
Repenting England, this revengeful day, 
To Philip's mans did an d hot Dryden. 
Reve NGEeVULLY. adv. | from revenge- 
al.] Vindictively. 
le ſmil'd - efally, and leap'd _ 
Upon the floor ; thence gazing at the ſkies, 
His eye-balls fiery red, and glowing vengeance ; 


Gods I accuſe you not · Dryden and Lee's Ocdipus. | + 
 Reve'nces. 2. . [from revenge. |. 


1. One who revenges; one who wreaks | 


his own or another's injuries. 
May be, that better reaſon will aſſuage 
The raſh rewenger's heat; words, well diſpos d, 
Have ſecret pow'r t' appeaſe enflamed rage. Epenſer. 
I do not know, | 
Wherefore my father ſhould revengers want, 
Having a ſon and friends. Shakeſpeare. 
So ſhall the great revenger ruinate 
Him agd his ifſue, by a dreadful fate. Sandys. 
| Morocco's monarch | 
Had come in perſon, to have ſeen and known 
The injur'd world's revenger and his own. Waller, 
2. One who puniſhes crimes. | 
What government can be imagined, without ju- 
dicial proceedings? and what methods of judica- 
ture, without a religious oath, which ſuppoſes an 
omniſcient- being, as conſcious to its falſehood or 
truth, and a revenger of perjury ? Bentley. 
Reve"NGEMENT. #. /. | from revenge. | 
Vengeance; return of an injury. 
It may dwell | 
In her ſon's fleſh to mind revengement, 
And be for all chaſte dames an endleſs monument. 
By the percloſe of the ſame verſe, vagabond is un- 
. derſtood for ſuch a one as travelleth in fear of re- 
vengement. Raleigb. 


; 


With vengeance; vindictively. 


z the air on't 
Revengingly enfeebles me. Sbaleſpeare s Cymbeline. 
REVE NVU E. 2. . [rev French. Its 
accent is uncertain.] Income; annual 
_ received from lands or other 
unds. | | 


They privily ſend over unto them the revenues | 


wherewith they are there maintained.” Spenſer. 
She bears a duke's revenues on her back, 
And in her heart ſcorns our poverty. Shakeſpeare. 
Only I retain ' | 
The name and all th' addition to a king; 
The ſway, revenue, beloved ſons, be yours. 
; | Shakeſpeare. 
Many offices are of. ſo ſmall revenue, as not to 
furniſh a man with what is ſufficient for. the ſup- 
port of his life, „„ 
If the woman could have been contented with 
golden eggs, ſhe might have kept that revenue on 
ſtill. 5 | L' Eftrange. 
His vaſſals eaſy, and the owner bleſt, 


* 


— 
— 


2 * 


75 2 
K 
Not fs a nation's revenues are pad 
The ſervant's faults are on the maſter laid. Sevift. 
When men grew great from their reveruc ſpent, 
And fly from bailiffs into parliament. Youngs 
To Reve'rs, v. a. [reverbero, Lat.] T0 
reſound; to reverberate. Not in uſe. 
Reſerve thy ſtate, with better judgment check: 
This hideous raſhneſs: ? 
The youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt; 
Nor are thoſe empty hearted, whoſe loud ſound 
Reverbs no hollowneſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Reve"RBERANT. adj. [reverberans, Lat.] 
— Reſounding ;z beating back. The read- 
ing in the following paſſage ſhould be, 
I think, reverberant. | 
Hollow your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling goflip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia? Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
To REVE'RRBERATE. v. a. [reverbero, 
Latin; reverberer, French.] | 
1. To beat back. 
Nor doth he know them for aught, 
Till he behold them formed in th* applauſe 
Where they're extended; which, lke an arch, re- 
verb rates 2 : 
The ſound again. |  - Shakeſpeare. 
As the fight of the eye is like a glaſs, fo is the 
ear 2 ſinuous cave, with a hard bone, to top and re- 
verlerate the ſound. | Baton. - 
As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, 
are at the expence of walls to receive and reverberate 
the faint rays of the ſun, ſo we, by the help of a 
good ſoil, equal the production of warmer coun- 
tries. . Soft. 
2. To heat in an intenſe furnace, where 
the flame is reverberated upon the mat- 


ter to be melted or cleaned. , 
Crocus martis, that is ſteel cortoded with vinegar 
or ſulphur, and after reverberared with fire, the 
loadſtone will not attract. Brown. 
To REVERBEBRATE, vw. #. | 


1. To be driven back; to bound back. 
The rays of royal-majeſty reverberated ſo ftrongly 
upon Villerio, that they diſpelled all clouds. Hotocl. 
2. To reſound. 


+, 


Start , 

And echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And ev'n at hand a drum is ready brac d, 

That ſhall reverberate all as well as thine. Shakeſp. 


REVERBERA'TION. #. /. [reverberation, 
French; from rewerberate.] The act of 
beating or driving back. ; 
To the reflection of viſibles, ſmall glaſſes ſuf- 
ficez but to the reverberation of audibles, are re- 
quired greater ſpaces. | Bacon. 
I be firſt repetitions follow very thick; for two 
parallel walls beat the found back on each other, 
like the ſeveral. reverberations of the ſame image 
from two oppoſite looking-glaſſes. Addiſon. 
REve"RBERATORY. adj. [reverberatoire, 
French.] ' Returning ; beating back. 
Good lime may be made of all kinds of fhints, 
but they are hard to burn, except in a reperbe- 
ratory kiln. . | Moxon, 
To Revere. v. a. [reverer, French; re- 
vereor, Lat.] To reverence; to ho- 


nour ; to venerate ; to regard with awe. 
An emperor often ſtamped on his coins the face 
or ornaments of his collegue, and we may ſuppoſe 
Lucius Verus would omit no opportunity of doing 
honour to Marcus Aurelius, whom he rather 76 
vered as his father, than treated as his partner, in 
the empire. Addiſon's Remarks on italy. 
> Jove ſhall again revere your pow'r, 
And riſe a ſwan; or fall a ſhow'r. 


"8 


Prior. 


| Taught dem how clemency made pow'r rever d, 
And that the prince belov'd-was truly fear d. Priar. 
REVERENCB. 2. /f 

reverentia, Latin.] 


[ reverence; French; 


o 


They pay a trifle, and enjoy the reſt ; 


|. 


; awful regard. 


Veneration; reſpect 
When 
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2. Act of obeiſance:; bow; courteſy. 
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RV 
When quarrels and faRtions are carried openly, | 2 


- Bacon's Eſſays 
And wich myſterious reverence I — Milton. 
In your prayers, uſe reverent poſtures and the 
loweſt geſtures of | humility,” remembering that we 
ſpeak to God, in our reverence to whom we cannot 
exceed. l "Taylors 


"A poet cannot have too great 1 Hbefence for | 
Dryden. | 


readers. 
The fear, acceptable to God, is a filial . — | 

awful reverence of the divine natu 

from a juſt eſteem of his — Keie bun 

duces in us an inclination to his ſervice, and an 

unwillingneſs to offerid him. Rogers. 


Now lies he there, 
And none ſo poor to do him reverence. Noh 
He led her et ly forth, 
Where Godfrey ſat among his lords and peers, 
She rev? rence * n Lufh'd as one A 


40049 Fairfax. 


Had not men the "364 heads rever'd, 
Or boys paid reu rener when a man appear d, 
Both muſt have dy'd. Dryden s een, 
Up ſtarts the beldam, 
And reverence made, accoſted thus the queen. 
ANF? Dryden. 
The monarch 
Commands into the court the beauteous Emily : 
So call'd, ſhe came; the ſenate roſe and paid 
Becoming rew'rence to the royal maid. Dryden. 
3. Title of the clergy. Oh 
| Many now in health 
Shall Wop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to. Wr 
4. Poetical title of a father. 
O my dear father! let this kiſs | 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two fiſters | 
Have in thy reverence made. S bakeſpeare. 
To RE'VERENCE. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
To regard with reverence; to 22 
with awful reſpect. 
Thoſe that Ire rence, thoſe I fear, the wiſe ; 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. Shakeſpeare. 


* 


While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 


To loathſome fickneſs, worthily fince they 
God's image did not reverence in themſelves. 
Milton. 
| He flew Aetion, but deſpoil'd him not; 
Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot; 
Arm'd as he was, he ſent him whole below, 
And reverenc'd thus the manes of his foe. Dryden. 
As his goodneſs will forbid us to dread him as 
Haves, ſo his many will command us to reverence 
him as ſons. Rogers. 
He preſents every one ſo often before God in his 
. prayers, that he never thinks he can eſteem, re- 
werence, or ſerve thoſe enough, for whom he im- 
plores ſo many mercies from God. Law. 


Re'VERENCER. 2. . [from reverence. | 


One who.regards with reverence. 

The Athenians, quite ſunk in their affairs, had 
little commerce with the reſt of Greece, and were 
become great reverencers of crowned heads. Sevift. 


RERVEREND. adj. [reverend, French; re- 
verendus, Latin. 
1. Venerable; deſerving reverence; en- 


forcing reſpeR by bis appearance. 
Let his lack of years be no impediment, to let 
him lack a reverend eſtimation. Shakeſpeare. | 
"Reverend and gracious ſenators. Shakeſpeare. 
Onias, who had been high prieft, reverend in 
converſation, and gentle in condition, prayed for the 
ws. 2 Mac. xv. 12. 
A pariſh prieſt was of the pilgrim train, 
An awful, reverend and religious man, 
His eyes diffus d a venerable grace, 
And charity itſelf was in his face. 
A reverend fire among them came, 
Who preach'd converſion and repentance. Milton. 
Rew'rend old wan! lo here confet he Hog 


Dryden: 


N 


. 


| ſuch overſight, might afterwards correct or re- 


Pepe. 
5 


| OT 

he honorary N ee clergy. 1 
r 05 rewerend 10 la 
iſhop, digt e an arc ſhops | | 


WITS CO 


Gor EN 
; Humble: -expreſtinig ſubmiſſion'y teſti⸗ 
| fying veneration. 9 9 Kaan 
They forthwith to the W * 
[Repatring. 44 judg'd chem, proſtrate fell 
Before him rewerent. ' Milton“ Paradiſe Loft. 
Meet then the ſenior, far renown'd for ſenſe; © 
Wich rew'rent awe, but decent confidence. ＋ e. 
RAVZAE NTIAL. adj. N le, 
French; from reverent. ]- Expreſſin 
| reverence ; ; proceeuing rom awe an 
veneration. 
That oaths made in reoerential — 
of love and his wrath may any forſwear. 
The leaſt degree of contempt weakens religion; 


it properly conſiſting in a reverential efteem of 
things ſacred. South. 


The reaſon of the inſtitution being forgot, the 
after-ages perverted it, ſuppoſing only a reverential 
gratitude paid to the earth as the common parent. 

. Wedward's Natural Hiftory. 

All look up, with rewerential awe, 

At crimes that *ſcape, or triumph o'er the law. 
| | Pope. 
Ravens” NTIALLY. adv, [from _ reve- 
rential.] With ſhow of reverence. . 

The Jews, reverentiall declining the fituation 
of their temple, place beds from North to 
South. Brown. 

Re"vERENTLY. adv. | from reverent.] 


» wh rl 


Reſpectfully; with awe; with reve- 


rerice, 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 


Shakeſpeare. 
His diſciples here, 1 
By their great maſter ſent to preach him every where, 
Moſt reverently receiv'd. Drayton. | 
To neareſt ports their ſhatter'd ſhips repair, 
Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw'd ; 
So reverently men quit th* open air, 
When thunder ſpeaks the angry gods abroad. Dryd. | 
Then down with all thy boaſted volumes, down ; 
Only reſerve the ſacred one ; 
Low, reverently low, 
Make thy ſtubborn knowledge bow: | 
To look te heav'n be blind to all below. Prior, 
REVE RER. 2. / | from revere.] One who 
venerates ; one who reveres. 
When the divine revelations were Riba 
to writing, the Jews were ſuch ſcrupulous rewerers 
of them, that it was the buſineſs of the Maſorites, 
to number not only the ſections and lines, but even 
the words and bur of the Old Teſtament. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Reve'RSAL, #./. [from reverſe. ] Change 
of ſentence. 
The king, in the reverſal of es attainders of 
his partakers, had his will. Bacen's Henry VII. 
To REVERSE. v. @. [reverſus, Latin. ] 
1. To turn upſide down. 
A pyramid reverſed may ſtand upon his point, 
if balanced by admirable ſkill. Temple's Miſcellanies. 
2. To overturn ;' to ſubvert. 
Theſe now controul a wretched people's fate, 
Theſe can divide, and'theſe an the ate. Popee | 
3. To turn back. 
>» Michael's ſword ſtay'd not; 
But with ſwift wheel reverſe, deep entring ſhar'd 
| Satan's right ſide, Milton. 
4. To contradict; to repell. 
Better it was in the eye of his 8 
that ſometime an erraneous ſentence definitive 
ſhould prevail, till the fame authority, perceiving 


4 


verſe it, than that ſtrifes ſhould have reſpite to 
. grow, and not come ſpeedity unto ſome end. 
? Hooker; 8 1 


N | 


Latin.}- | 


x? 
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To mitigate thus: ro OS ,. 
To better life * ufer . 
Though grace may Hive l the condemn- 


ing ſentence, and Kabel che -Gnner's patdon before 
9 finner's b 103 len 52 South. 
oſe ſeem to do beſt whog taking uſeful hints 
from facte, catty them in their minds to be judged 


of, bz what they ſhall find in hiſtory to confirm-or 


' reverſe theſe imperfect ee, e Locle. 
5, To turn to the contr 


Theſe plain characters we Way find, 
Though wrong 4 the bent, yet quick the turns of 
' min * 
1Qr paretits contraries eonfound the hole, 
affectations quite reverſe the ſoul. Pepe. 
6. To LY each in the 2 of the other. 
what tyranny cu governs men! it 


I: that reputable in one age, which was a vice 
in another, and, reverſes even the diſtinctions of 


good and evil, Reger. 
7. To recall; to renew. Obſolete. 
Well knowing true all he did rehearſe 
And to his freſh remembrance did rever 
The ugly view of his deformed crimes. Spenſer, 


To REVERSE. v. . [revertere, rever/us, 


Latin.) To return. . 
REVERSE. =. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Change; viciſſitude. 
The range reverſe of fate you ſee 3 | 
I pity'd you, now you may pity me. Dryden. 


By a ſtrange reverſe of things, Juſtinian's law, 
which for many ages was neglected, does now. ob- 
tain, and the Theodoſian code is in a manner an- 
tiquated. F Baker - 

2. A contrary ; an oppoſite. . 
ſenſe rather colloquial than analogous. 
Count Tariff appeared the . of Goodman 
F act. © Addiſon. 
The performances, to which God has annexed the 


promiſes of eternity, are juſt the reverſe of all the 
pur ſuits of ſenſe. Rogers. 


3: Revers, wy The ſide of the coin 


on which the head is not impreſſed. 
As the Romans ſet down the image and inſerip- 


one fide, ſo they changed the rome always upon 
new events. 0 Camden. 


Our guard upon the royal ſide; 
On the reverſe our beauty's pride. Waller. 
Several reverſes are owned to be the repreſenta- 
tions of antique figures. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 


Reve'RSIBLE.., adj. [reverfible, French; 


verſed, 


REve"RSION, 2. / [reverfion; French ; 
from rever/e.] 


the death of the preſent poſſeſſor. 
As were our England in reverſion his, 


which may at preſent be entered on. 


2. Succeſſion to; right of ſucceſſion to. 
He was very old, and had out- lived moſt of his 


had, for recompence of ſervices, procured the per- 
Fon of his office. : © "* Clarendans 
© - Upon what ground ean a man promiſe Kinaſelf a 
| 1 repentance, who cannot promiiſe Himſelf a 
futurity;; whoſe life depends upon his breath, and 
is ſo reſtrained to the prelent, that it cannot fecure 


+, to itſelf the reverſion of. the Very next minute? 
So FN] candidates there ſtand for Wite „ b 


A place nnen 
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This is a 


tion of the conſul, afterward of the emperor on the 


from .rever/+.] Capable of being re- 


1. The ſtate of being to be poſſeſſed after 


And he our ſubjects next degree in hope. Sbateſp. 
A life in reverſion is not half ſo valuable, as that 


Hammond. 


friends; many perſons of quality being dead, who, 


South's rode 2 


_ 


rar winged 


* 
> 6 [5g 111399 „ Hon Thee d use L uns 2 
| | 5 wp Ken Ss W „ 
O late reverſion ! ut dre f dectaſe. xamine. RB ROTH Ny 222 To find thy piercing ray, and find no 1 80 " 
| | 4X 
Reve' KBIONARY,, di. [from reuerſion. Ii 2 . ſays, that. he Kr, l. e bt . pale fire ut Thibes, and bear 


1 £200 * x U 
mn yain 2 thy-favirzign vital lamp; but = 
/ S in by 1 55 Ks (het: llder e not theſe eyes, that rowl in ae 
To be enj yed i in ſucce lion. r | works and . — 3 Theſe pleaing orders to the'tyraht's c. Pepe. 


and 
ö wer — 3 | {condemned it to the fire. 414-416 Dryden. REVIVAL. . J. [from revive. ] Recall 
T, RI REV 7% T. . 4. [reverts Latin] ] 1 4. To retragce, „„ Ane ; from a ſtate of. languor, oblirion, or | 
to turn to the contraty. | Shalh che bag, laborious ſcene reviews! ] | obſcurity ; recall to life. oy 


8 — * open all the wounds of Greece anew ? P 
| pry (pe ſubjects, gloomy gts the den, nd ofen t TS 5 75 REVIVE. v.a. Levi French; 
Till happy chancereverr the etuel ſeene ; 5 To ſurvey; ; to overlook 3 to examine. . Laid). ” L* a W 


73910 nab 0 0 to an * t 
And apiſh folly, With her wild reſfort EVI ETW. . rieb, Frenc-; from the 10 T return to | lite. eee 


2 aiſturhy the fo ſobemn court. Pic. 5 verb. Sotvey ; ro Gxamitiation. NW 3 Lord heard Elijah, and the CO child 
2. To reverberate. 01 3 He with' great A hots confidered his reviews | came unto him again, and he fenived. 
The eam bois 80 | and ſubſequent editions»  * - Fell. $ A. Kings, xvid. 22. 
Around the ſtone,” or from the hollows hank We make a general review of the whate work, | | So he dies; rob n 
Rewerted plays an Indalatinig Ro-. — | and a general review of nature; that, by pans | But tar 8 ; death over hi him e 
To Reve' * K* PE... *. [revertir, PR. 57 0 7 wean correſpondency may- appear» Shall long uſurp\... ad af Milton. 
To return! Ig fallback... oy e eee . 2 ee e 
Too Habs my 2 FF 1 STR wg ot | | Kay ag 5 ; the more oy * look 4 jots | | from.languor, © * 2 obſcurity. 
Would Have Feerted tö m again. Shateh em, . 0 * ve to adrolre. | e 2 
If bis tenant and“ 2 ſhall ditpoſe of MY gh] ebe l- u. e a he, Sag ther crater 3 
EIA 1 b e (iy art i Te, „ e e 
._ WF Sul . n to 'vilify ; to treat with en- Ms Bn n 12:0 nas 1A 
Rev s nv! #: Fran th verb. Rein ly... A} NA iſs gardens feign'd 
* N 2 Nd aneyrey . | ith, * Ws for their paſs by — 4 Of reviv 4 Adonis. To Milton. 
ath no mut figures the with,r ill th » Spenſer, þ 
torick >” what 18 a revert or ber antifirephsÞ - co [- Tse * Wi] 1 or d., . 2, To raiſe from Ungoor, igſen6bility, or 
rr Pate ch My 2 I LORE PS Fort] wad hiv eye 7d wink oblivion. Butt . a1 gi 
Noiſe of arms, or view 


RevestiBLE. adj. [from au.), Re. Mie ts Nis abjeR object. Shakeſpeare's Henry vim. 


martial gute, L. 8 
iſe, 


turnable. dt Sl mott!; .\, .v Wi —.— not as reproach of men, * bs 727 | [Might not revive deſire o Exerc 
eſve 8 Looks 0 elr-revilings. | aiab, 1 
* 3 C Leier! 3 She Rill besteth him an invhcible batred,/ Fe 3 To renew ;. OW aT, « 
wer hay ; 8 But. vile n, 89 l faces and railth\at hin . all te the memprys dt & 10 91113 [8941209 , þ 
"R is when idens float in dur mind, See 
any reflection or eegard of the underſtanding, W- Suite | The memory is the power to reviee again in 
won evob „befangen 26 5 Vt — wo gw LE. V. 0b 45 — Re- ur 1 outs gbte. N ns + 
If 33 men were la open; 1 contume exprobration. ; * Lotkes 
ſee but little difference between that of the Wiſe ' ot caſed, but agar, A 4 n eh Ks one ba in bad. . to rephye. 
man and that of the fool $;@hete are infinite ere] I heard? thee 3 in the garden, and of thy "Joice.. keen Len; to ufs 2185) K 
I TIE 3s ia Pe =" Afraid, being naked, hid myſelf, to whom, 4 q ei Ivtws mim 
| h b9185qqe Addiſon. | The gracious Judge, without rewile, re yd. 1 ſhould revive +the foldier hearts 8 
1 amieally fo far gone, as to take pleaſure in 95 . We ved Lever "any thera bg myſelf, 4 bald 
„Lee Lei eren, N. Mgr. E e en d orgs, u bis er dena. 
1 Fr.] reviles; one who treats ano with | - Dryden: 
2 Lan,! {T voy contumelious term. J Old 'Fgevs only could revive hie ſon, 7 
* Toxloth — ets VE Lon 4 ban. 4 | The bittereſt revilers arcoften hlf ried Who various Fhanges of the world, had Ann, 
: N l vpernment of the ur. Dryden, 
ce — ache and le _ due. 8 REVITUIX CIT. adv. {from revili.] In an 5. To recomfort; to reſtore. to bope. | 
| Fefe. | opprobrious manner; with contumely. | | God lighten our eyes, and give us 4 — 
I The love I bear to the civility of expreſſion will ing in our bondage. 2 dict [! Exra, ix. 8. 
Whan thou of life reneweſt the ſeeds, | 
The vithered fieldy g theie chourful weeds,” not ſuffer me to be revilingiy abroad. Maine. 6. To bring again into notice.-- cif ot eit 
| "Wotton, REvI“ SAL, 1. . from reviſe. | Review; 3 HFle'll uſe me as he dees my ns oh 274") 5. ny 
9. Toreinveſt; toveſt a in in a ſeſſion re- examination. | Publiſh my life, my will, my —_—_— 8 04 
g A ga PO The reviſal of theſe letters has been a kind of Revive the libels born 0 de, m 
or once. my | Which Pope muſt bear as — Soi. 
Ray I A ei [reve aire, French; examination of conſcience to me; ſo fairly and h 
from a2 Pio {Tr ] Pl ace where faithfully have I ſet down 1 in them the undiſguiſed | 7 · Tacx ue vt * ec th recover from 1.4 8 
, Rate of the mind. Pope. mix te, ior: | nne 
dreſſes are re poſited. — 
The effectual power of words the e | To REVI SE. w. 8 maven 1: Latin.] To Revi' VER, 1. 2. [from./ vid I. That 
extolled ; the impious Jews aſcribed all miracles to 7 ne; a Overioo N MT Which 1 invigorares. or Tevives. 
Lintot will think your price uc K 
temple: ARA Og ngroped | 1 en Not, Sir, if you reviſe it, and retouch. 0 Pope. To REVIVIFICATE. v. a: tr #VI ier, „ \ 
Revyi CTION. _ Se RE Latin, 1 Revi” SE, 1. J. from the verb. 19 French; z re and HP. Latin, ] To 
Return to life, 1. Review; re · examination. 1 recall to life. : 
If the Rabines prophecy ſucceed, we ſhall. con- | | The authoris to ATA at wha never, in re- REVIVIr te“ TION. #. . . [from rewi vi- 


2 the days of the phenix, not in its own, but in] ard to bis "hes es and other impediments, gives him- cate.] The ad of recalling to life. 


the laſt and general ames, without all hope of re- . {elf the trouble of corrections and reviſes, By. As long as an infant is in the. womb of its pa- 
ict ion. Brown. 1. Among printers, a ſecond Proof Or Aa : Sends ſo 3 are theſe medicines, ot- a I 
To REviicTVAL, b. @. Tor. and vista! ſheet corrected. preparing. TE . SpeBatar. 3 
To ſtock with viQuals again, | His ſending them ſheet, by meet when plinites, 3 | 
It hath been objected, that I put into Ireland, and ſurveying the reviſes, Fell. Revive scancy. we f- [reviniſee, FOUL 


Wi u * * 9 28 to revietual Revi” 6. 1. J. [revijeur, French; from |, 6 n 1 4 d 

myleit, and none of the t. Rage logy- ' reviſe.]. Examiner; ſuperintendant | moon: 266 
| 2 all 8 

77 REVIEW, dk Wo [re ag VieW, 1 | Revi'sion. 1. / Lreviſon, French; from 3 Ae JAM nas” = He | 

To look bac . | g 

So ſwift he flies, that his reviewing eye 7 R. per mY OW ven Lex if French; IRxu'vioN. 7. 7. [r eunion, French; re and 

Has Joſt the chaſers, and bis ear the cry. Denham. | * 8 1 22 i rench; unjon.] Return to a ſtate of junRre, 

3 Te ler again, tha reviſe, revifito, tin. 0 vi t | again. coheſion, or concord. 4 
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ö She that had all m 


2. State of being recalled. 


| Þ & 
She, that Weed an pits ds erte b 


agnetick force alone, 
To draw and faſten ſundrea parts in one. Donne: 


-Ty Revnr're, v. a. Cre and wnite. 


1. To join again; to make one whole a | RE WG“ LT. 1. 


ſecond time; ; to join what is divided. 
By this match the line of Charles the Great 
Was reunited to the crown of France. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To reconcile ; to make thoſe at va- 
riance one. 


9 RaunT TE. v. . To cohere again, 


Rze"vocaBLE. adj. [revocable, French ; 
revoco, revocabulis, Latin. 
x. That may be recalled. 
Howſoever you ſhew bitterneſs, do not act any |— 
thing that is not rewocable. Bacon's 5 Eſſays. 


2. That may be E 

Rz'vocABLENESS. #. /. [from DAE. J 
The quality of being revocable. 

To RR VO ATE. v. 4. 42 Latin. ] To 
recall; to call back. 


Many his patents, and did revocate 


And re- aſſume his liberalities. Daniels Civil War. 1 


Rxvoca- TION. 2. [ revocation, French; 

© revocatio, Latin.] 

1. AQ of recalling. 

One, that ſaw the people bent for the revocation 
of Calvin, gave him notice of their affection. 


Elaiana's king commanded Chenandra to tell 
him that he had received advice of his revocation. 
Howel" Vocal Foreſt. 


3. Repeal; reverſal. 
A law may ceaſe to be in force, without an ex- 


preſs revocation of the pv; White. 


If a grievance be inflicted on a perſon, he may 


appeal; it is not n to pray a revocation of 
ſuch a grievance, Ayliffe. 


To REVO'KE. v. a. e French; 


rewoco, Lat.] 
1. To repeal; to N 
When we -abrogate a law as being ill made, the 
whole cauſe for which it was made ſtill remaining, 
do we not herein revoke our very own deed, and up- 
braid ourſelves with folly, yea all that were makers 
of it with overſight and error? Hooker. 
What reaſon is there, but that thoſe grants and 
privileges ſhould be revoked, or reduced to the firſt 
intention ? 
Without my Aurengzebe I cannot live; 


She ftrove their ſudden rages to revoke, 
That at the laſt ſuppreſſing fury mad, 


They 'gan abſtain. Spenſer. 


3. To draw back. 


Shame were to revoke. 
The forward footing for an hidden ſhade. Spenſer. 
Seas are troubled, when they do revoke 


Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Davies. 


[ from revoke. ] Re- 


RIVOCKEMENT. 27 
Little in 


vocation; repeal ; recall, 
uſe. | 
Let it be nois'd, 
That through our interceſſion, this revolement 
And pardon comes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To REVO'LT. v. #, [revolter, French; 
rewoltare, Ftalian.] 
1. To fall off from one to another. It 
denotes ſomething of pravity or rebel- 


lion. 
Al will revolt from me, and turn to him. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Our diſcontented counties do revelt, 
Our people quarrel with obedience. Shakeſpeare. 
This people hath a revolting and a rebellious 
beart; they are revolied and gone. Feremiab, v. 53. 


Heoler. 


Spenſer * | 


Revole his doom, or elſe my ſentence give. Dryden. 
2. To check; to repreſs. 


* 


'Revo'LTER. „ 


| 


: 


nd W - 9 * * 


E v 


| 2: Ty Abad % Nes io oſt. 3% NE 
" You are F love's firri try, 
And'cammat ben g, nd change your mind. 
Al » Shakeſpeare. 


Je" [Fevoltt, ney from 
the verb, ls g 


1. Deſertion; chanas of fides. 

He was greatly ſtrengthened, and the enemy . 23 
much enfeebled, by daily revolts, . | Raleigh. 
If all our levies are made in or Ireland, 
may not thoſe two in of the monarchy be too 
powerful for the in caſe of a revolt? | 
Addiſon's State of the War. 
2. A revolter 3 one who COR Hides. 


Not in uſe. 


Vou 15 ede; Fay = 
You bloody Neros, tipping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England. Shakeſpeare. 


3- Groſs departure from duty. 
Your daughter hath made a groſs rewolt ; 
Tying her 5 beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger. Shakeſp. 


ing ſwerved from duty. 
| Thou fingle haſt maintain'd 
Againſt revolted multitudes the cauſe of teu. 
1. /. [from WF" "One 
wi changes ſides ; a deſerter; a rene 
Ade. 
Spa honour that thou doſt thy God, in raſting 
He will accept thee to defend his cauſe, 
A murderer, a revolter, and a robber. Milton. 
He was not a revelter from the truth, which 
he had once embraced. Atterbury's Sermons. 
Thoſe, who are ane or revolters, ſhall pe- 
riſh. Swift, 


5 Revo'Lve. v. 2. [re volvo, Latin. ] 


To roll in a circle; to perform a revo- 


in. 
They do not revolve about any common centre. 
C 
If the earth revolve thus, each houſe near the 
equator muſt move a thouſand miles an hour. 


Watts's Improvement 1 the Mind. 
Pepe. 


Each revolving 
The teeming ewes a triple Keie bear. 
2. To fall back. 
On the deſertion of an appeal, the juriſdiction 
does ipſo jure revolve to the judge a guo. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
To Revo'LVvE. v. a. [revelvo, Latin.] 
1. To roll any thing round. 
Then in the Eaſt her turn the ſhines, 
Revoly'd on heav'n's great axis. 
2. To conſider; to meditate on. 
You may revolve what tales I told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeares | 


REVvOLV“TION. . * revolution, French. 
revolutus, Lat.] 


1. Courſe of any thing which returns to 


the point at which it began to move. 
: On their orbs impoſe 
Such reſtleſs revolution, day by day 
Repeated. - Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
They will be taught the diurnal revolution of 
the heavens. 
2. Space meaſured by ſome revolution. 
At certain revolutions are they brought, 
And feel by turns the bitter change. Milton. 
Meteors have no more time allowed them for 
their mounting, than the ſhort revolution of a day. 
- Bryden. 
The Perſian wept over his army, chat within the 
revolution of a hogs age, not a man would be left 
alive. 
'3. Change in the ſtate of a government or 


country. It is uſed among us xa; iSαπν | : 


| 


Revo'LTEeD. part. from n Hav-] 


, 


* * 


Watts. 


| 


[| 
1 


| 


; 


Beyne. 75 


F 


. Wake. | | 


* E W 
* che cha 


** 


by be admit. 


fon of king lea and queen Mary. 
The late tian, juſtified by its neceſſity, and 
the good | it had produced, will be a laſtin anſwer. 
: | 40187 Davenant. 

4 Rotation ; grevfar motion. 


$. Motion 8 e als yes IV 


Comes thund ring back with dreadful ge 
on my defenceleſs head. ©: Milton, 


ToRevomirt. v. 4. „French; 

re and vomit.] To vomit; 10 vomit 
ain. 

They might caſt jt * Tod ble ace. vomit. 

ing and revomiting what they drink. Hakewill, 

Revvu'"Ls10n..n./. Lrevuſſion, Fr. revulſus, 

Lat.] The act of revelling or Omg 


humours from a remote | the the 
body. 
Derivation differs from revulfion wy In. the 


meaſure of the diſtance, and the force of the 
medicines uſed : if we draw it to ſome very re- 
mote or contrary part, we call it Agony cnt} if only 
to ſome neighbouring place, and by gen ns, 
we call it derivation. Wiſeman of T WMOUTI. 
There is a way of revulſon” to let blood in an 
adverſe part. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
I had heard of ſome ſtrange cures of frenzies, by 
caſual applications of fire to the lower parts, which 
ſeems reaſonable enough, by the violent . it 
may malte of humours from the head. 
Revu"Ls1vVE., adj. 


revulſion. 

His flux of blood breaking forth again with greater 
violence than it had done before, was not to be 
ſtopped by outward applications, Nor the revu loves 
of any kind. _ i Fell. 


Having the power Lor 


To REWA RD. . a. [re and award, to 


give in return, Sinner. 


1. To give in return. 

Thou haſt rewarded me good, whereas I have 
. thee evil. 1 Samuel, xxiv. 17. 

They r&warded me evil for good. Pſalm XNXXVe12» 

2. To repay; to recom penſe.. for ſome- 
thing good. 

God rewards thoſe that have-made uſe of the 
fingle talent, that loweſt proportion of grace, 
which he is pleaſed to give; and the method of 
his rewarding is by giving them more grace. 

« Hammond. 

To Jaded thy unfaithful dead, but to reward 
His. faithful, and receive them into bliſs. Milton. 

There is no more reaſon to reward a man for 
believing that four is more than three, than for 
being hungry or fleepy ; becauſe theſe things do not 
proceed from choice, but from natural neceſſity. A 

man muſt do ſo, nor can he do otherwiſe, Wilkins. 

The Supreme Being rewards the juſt, and pu- 
niſhes the unjuſt, Breeme on the Odyſſey. 


Rewa'sD. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Recom L e given for good performed. 
Rewards and puniſhments do always preſuppoſe 
ſomething willingly done well or ill; without 
which reſpect, though we may ſometimes receive. 
good, yet chen it is only a benefit and not a re- 
ward. 4 Hooker, 
To myſelf I owe this due regard, 
Not to make love my gift, but my reward. Dryden. 
Men have conſented to the immortality of tha 
foul and the recompenſes of another world, “ pro- 
miſing to themſelves ſome rewards of virtue after 
2 lite. £ ? Tillotſon. 
It is ſometimes uſed with a mixture 
fi g for Fanden or recompen ſe 
of evil. 
REWA'RDABLE: ah. 
Worthy of reward. 
Men's actions are judged, whether in their own 
nature rezwardable or puniſhable. Hooker» 
The 9 that is but indi flerent, and without 
rewards 


[from reward. 5 


—_— . : "Y LY "r 
ST -& : i. 2 n 
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5 o 
% _ 4 
R H E 
| : * 


reward, if dons only upon out own choice, [7 YA 
of. af ol wh wr by God, if Taylor -n 


| obedience to Our { 
REWA K 3 9; theo eee 
trewards; one that recompen ber, 4 
A beta rewarder of his friends. Shakeſpeare. | © 
As the Supreme Being is the only per judge * 
ol our perfeCtions, ſo is he the only i " rewwarder | ' 
of them. 0 "I Addiſon. | 


In judges, as well as reevarders, have popular 
aſſemblies been, of thoſe who beſt deſerved from 

| To RRwo' ap. in; 4. 24. % 
- repeat in the ſame words... 8 81 
Bring me to the teſt, 
And I the matter Will rewerd ; which madneſs. 
Would gambol from. 


* x 


RHABA RBARATE. adj, [from Hrn bara, 
Lat.] Impreguated or tinQured with 


rhubarb. 

The ſalt humours muſt be evacuated by the 
ſennate, rbabarbarate and ſweet manna purgers, | 
with acids added, or the 5 waters.  Floyer. 

Rua. B DOMAN CY. . LZ and 
la.] Divination by a wand. 

Of peculiar rhabdoman 
in mineral diſcoveries, 8 1 
monly called Moſes's rod, which, freely held forth, 

will ftir and play if any mine be under it. 


F } 


Brown's YVulgar Errours. | 


RN“ PS0DIST, #. /. [from nhagſady.] One 
who writes without regular dependance 
of one part upon another, 


| Aſk our rhapſediſt, if vou have nothing but 
the excellence — lovelinefs of virtue to preach, 


and no future rewards or puniſhments, how many | 


vicious wretches will you ever reclaim? Watts. 
RHA PSO DV. . 1 [z wo 3 5 eamluy tO 
ſew, and ade, a ſong.] Any number of 


parts joined together, without neceſſary 


dependance or natural connection. 
Buch a deed, as ſweet religion makes 
A rhapſody of words. ſpeare's Hamlet. 
Thi coofalica and rhapſed 
not to be ſuppoſed in each fingle ſinner. Hammond. 
He, that makes no reflexions on what he reads, 


only loads his mind with a rbapſody of tales fit for | 


the entertainment of others. 2 Locke. 
The words ſlide over the ears, and vaniſh like a 
rbap ſody of evening tales. Watts on the Mind. 


RREIN- BERRY. 2. /. [ina cerwvina, 
Latin.] Buckthorn, a plant. 


RHE TORICK. 3. / Igbo; rhetorique, 
French. ] 

1. The act of ſpeaking not merely with 
propriety, but with art and elegance. 
ä We could not allow him an orator, who had 
the beſt thoughts, and who knew all the rules of 
rhetorigue, if he had not ac quired the art of uſing 
them. den's Dofreſnoy. 
Of the paſſions, and hos ro are moved, 


Ariſtotle, in his ſecond book of rb#orick, hath | 


admirably diſcourſed in a little compaſs; Locke. 


Grammar teacheth us to ſpeak properly, rbe- 
torick inſtructs to ſpeak elegantly, Baker. 


2. The power of perſuaſion ; orato! | 
The heart's. till rÞetorick, diſclos'd with . 


| Shakeſpeare. 
His ſober lips then did he ſoftly part, 
Whence of pure rberorick whole ſtreams outflow. 


Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetorich, 
That hath ſo well been taught her dazling fence. 


RuzTo'rICAr. adj. 


from rherorick.] Pertaining to rhetorick ; ;, 
oratorial ; figurative, _ " 
The ap bende is ſo deeply riv Jato 
ob Ruberer MN ee at all loo py 
* Mor fo 


Shakeſpeare 5 Hamlet, ; 


s that which is uſed | 
a forked hazel, com- | 


— 
; 
1 


7 4 ww + 
» . "> bal » r 
5 1 
* 


bt © £07 
"= 
Becauſe Brutus al Glu met a „ 
and Pompey had on a dark garment. at Pharſalia, 
| theſe were preſages of 
785 thitanding are ſcarce. torical. ſequels ; con- 
ding metaphors from realities, and. from con- 
* metaphorical inferring realities ws 
roTWne 
The ſubject may be moral, logical, or rhetcrical, 
which does not come under our ſenſes. Mutti. 


'Riyero'R1CALLY. ad. ¶ from rhetorical.) | 


Like an orator ; figuratively ; wich i in- 
tent to move the paſſions. 

To RHETO RICATE. v. . [rbetoricor, low 
Latin; from :rhetorick.] To play the 
orator ; to attack the paſſions... 

"Twill be much more ſeaſonable to reform, than | 
apologize or rbetoricatez not to ſuffer themſelves to 
periſh in the midſt of ork ſolicitations to be ſaved. 

0 Decay of Pinay. 

RazTORI CLAN. 5. 1. Lrbetoricien, Fr. 
N 4 Latin. 

N who teaches the ſcience of ro- 
ric | 

' The ancient ſophiſts and rbetoricjans, which ever 

had young auditors, lived till they were an hundred 

old. Bacon. 
"Tis the buſineſs of 4 to treat the 
characters of the paſſions. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. | 


A man may be a very good rhetorician, and yet 
at the ſame time a mean orator. Baker on Learning. 


2. An orator, Leſs proper. 


He play d at Lions a declaiming prize, 
At which the vanquiſh'd rbetorician dies. Dryden. 


RHETORI'CIAN, adj. 

rhetorick. | 
Boldly preſum'd with rbetorician pride, 

To hold of any r either fide. Blackmore. 


: 
; 


— 


RHEUM. 


Shake 
2 difficulties was | . 


Fairfax. 


Milton. 4 
enn Latin; j 


A thin 
the glands, C iefly about, the mouth. 
win 

Truſt not theſe cunning waters of his N. 
For villany is not without fuck a rbeam's m 
And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remorſe. + 

You did void your "rheum upon my | beard. | 

Shakeſpeare. 
Each changing ſeaſon does its poiſon bring, | 
 Rheums chill the winter, ngues blaſt the ſpring. 


Rrnev MATICK. adj. L.; from | 
rheum.) Proceeding from rheum or a 
peccant watery humour. 

The moon, the governeſs of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, 
That rbeumatick diſeaſes do abound. Shakeſpeare. 
The blood taken away looked very ſiay or rbeu- 
maticł. Fleyer. 


RaEvU MATISM. 1. . \ Soudlhiops: 3 rheuma 


painful diſtemper ſuppoſed to proceed 
from acrid humours. 
Rbeumatiſm is a diſtemper affecting chiefly the 


' rigid and unfit for motion; and it ſeems to be 
occaſioned almoſt by the ſame. cauſes, as the 


and gritty in the gout. . 

| The throtling quinſey, tis 

And rbeumatiſms I ſend'to rack t 

Ruzv my. adj, [from e ns 

ſharp moiſture, | | 

þ Is Brutus Sd? - 

And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, | 

Io dare the vile contagion of the night Þ 
And tempt the rbeumy and vopurged air, 

| To add unto his ficknelſs ?” : Shakeſpeare. 


- Quincy. 
flar a appoints 
175 


oe 4 


x \ * 


The South he loo d, who ni t and: horror 


| brings, 
: And fogs are ſhakes from his laggy wings | 


* 


oyerthrow, which not- 


Suiting a maſter of 


[5:vpe 3 rheume, French. ] 
matter oozing through |; 


8 bakeſpeare. | 


Prior. 4 


ti/me, French; rheumatiſmus, Latin. ] Al] 


- merfibrana cemmunis muſculorum, which it makes. |. 


mucilaginous glands in THETA are rendered ſtiff 


N H x 


[ Fram Kls e tre de he ; 
Hs head and rbeumy eyes diſtil in ſhow'rs. Dryden. 
Rui Nocgkos. 3. /. [eh and i TIRE. 


cerot, French.) A valt beaſt in the 
Eaſt Iadies armed with a horn on his 
noſel. 

ach thou like the rugged Ruſſia bear, 


The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tyger; 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. - - Shakeſpeare” s Macbeth. 
If you draw your beaſt in an emblem, ſhew a - 
| landſcape- of the country natural to the beaſt; as 
to the rhinoceros an Eaſt Indian landſcape, the cro- 
codile, an Egyptian. | Peacham. 
RHOMB. #. NF [honte, Fr. #hombus, 
Lat. eouBe \ n geometry, a paral- 
N 82 hog or quadrangular fig ure, 28 
its four ſides equal, and conſiſting o 
parallel lines, with two oppoſite angles 
acute, and two obtuſe: it is formed by 
two equal and right cones joined toge- 
ther at their baſe. Trevoux und Harris. 
- Save the ſun his labour, and that ſwift 
Nocturnal and diurnal rm ſuppos'd d 
Inviſible elſe above all ſtars, the wheel 
Of day and night. Miltons. 
See how in warlike muſter they appear, 
In rhombs and wedges, and half moons and. wings. 
Milton. 
Rno'MBICK. adj. {from bomb. J Shaped 
like a rhomb. 
Many other ſorts of ions are LY figured'; 
the aſteria in ee err 4 are of 2 
rhombick figure. ul Cerec. 


RHO'MBOID. „ ½ Leere ben 


8 —ͤ re" 


 boide, French.] A gure l 
to a rhomb. | 
\ Many other of ſtones are regularly esd; 
and chey ate of a jel gue tall of fch 
as ate rbomboid.._ . Crew. 
RromBoi'DAL. " [from .] 


- Approaching in * to a rhomb. 
Another / bomboidal ſelenites of a compreſſed 
form, had many others infixed round the middle 
of it. N badeoard. 
Rav Bars. . /. [rhabarbata, Latin. ] 
A medicinal root flightly purgative, re- 
ferred by botaniſts to the dock. 
+ What rhubarb, ſenna, or what purgati ve drug 
"Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence? _ Shakeſpeare. 
þ Having fixed the fontanel, I puzged hin with 
' an infuſion of rhubarb in ſmall ale. Wiſeman. 


RHYME. z. 4. [ 203d; 3 rhythme, French. 1 
1. A harmonical ſucceſſion of ſounds. 
The youth with ſongs and rhbimes : | 
Some dance, ſome hale the rope. Denia. 
2. The conſonance of verſes; the cor- 
reſpondence of the laſt ſound of one 
verſe to the laſt ſound or ſyllable of 


another. 
ich ch like ſhips they ſteer their courſes. 
Such was the news, indeed, but ſongs 7 2 
was the news, 1 , but and. r 
Prevail as much in theſe hard iron times; 
As would a plump of trembling fowl, that riſe 
. Againſt an eagle ſouſing from the ſkies. Dryden 
I Cupid throws a fingle dart, | 
2 We make him wound the lover's heart; 
5 But if he takes his bow and quiver, 
is ſure he muſt transfix the liver; 
| | For rhime with reaſon may diſpenſe; 
oo And ſound has right to govern ſenſes 


; 


{© Foxy 3 of verſes, 


| With 


Fur. 


55 3 Poetry; a poem. 


All his mam y power it did difperſe; | 
ye he were warmed. with inchanted rbines;. | 
That oftentimes he quak d- Fairy Queens 
Who would not fing for Lycidas? he — 
: — en ie Mten 
Gong Naw 
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RIB. 


Ern dat heart knock at ribsg 


e 


Now ſportive youth, 8 1. 3 ribbed and ed in 
—_ incondite rby1Ems with ſuifing notes, ain the uſe of 225. Sn 2 's Miacheth. y with rocks ME bt roaring es, 
And quaver inharmonious. - 18 F e open d my left fide, and v 8 +8; hopepeere. 
4. A word of found to anſwer to oller k $2, a ex, 1 a Kues with e Ferns J 
Word. nos 5 1 k ng Freſh. ton n { "BBON Mer fon: See Rrnan p.! te _ 
\ What wiſe means to gain It hat thou choſe = cpa way fcftrhe pa A " To Rr nBrbadn/w. tc) rid and u 
Know, fame and fortune both are r of proſe. his heart did de, 5 Eos 4 "bear und Ab 4 2 
Ts thy ambition ſweating for a- | iy of rom kris Bide | 2158 [4 | That 2 188 0 kl 
Thod unambitious fool, at this 1, e? ' Youngs 2 14 tece of zimber or other Harter. d giv ee pd deed - 101 0 
Ruxuz or re. Number or enſe. Fan e ee novig „ne R ae proud, an bee My 
I was promis d on a tim, Dre mn, ffs 3 magnifzce | 
To have reaſon for my rb; ag» bn. T by ſhaliows and ness, I have — 2 . "it - 


- But from that time unto this ſeaſon, 


The guiltineſs of my mind — the e 
of the foppery into a received belief, in deſpight of 
the teeth of all 


fairies, 111 \Shakeſpeares 
To RHYME. Vo *. 2 + L751 4 +43 in * 


1. To agree in ſound. 


Me was too warm on picking work te dwell 
But fagotted his notions as they fell, 


And, if they rbim'd and rattled, all was we, Is | 


2. To make verſes. 
Theſe fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhime! 


themſelves into ladies favours, wy do always rea- | 


fon themſelves out gan. Sbale 


are. 
There march'd the bard and blockhead, | de by? 
fide, 


Who rhym” d ſor hire, and patroniz'd for 1. 


RHY MER. hw" from re.] One 
Ray msTER. { Cho makes: e 
verſifier ; a poet in contempt. 5 


Scall'd rbimers will ballad us out o 40 Sha. 4 
It was made penal to the Engliſh, to permit the 
Jrifh to graze upon their lands, to entertain ary 
of their minſtrels, Eimer, or news- tellers. ; 
Davies on Treland. 
Rhymer come on, and do the worſt you can; 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. "Dryden. | 


Milton's rhime is conſtrained at an age, when . 


the paſſion. of love makes every man a rhimer, 
though not a poet. 0.7 Y Dryden:' 
I ſpeak of thoſe who are only »himfters.' Dennis. 
Ray THMICALs adj. dug - 
mique, French; from rhyme or rhythm | 
Harmonical ; having one ſound Nahen 
tioned to another. a 


RIB. 3. / 
1. A bone in the body. 
Of theſe there are twenty-four in wake vix. 
twelve on each ſide the twelve vertebræ of the 
back; they are ſegments of a circle; they grow 
flat and broad, as they approach the ſternum ; | 
but the nearer they are to the vertebræ, the rounder 
and thicker they are; at which end they have a 
round head, which, being covered with a cartilage 
3s received into the finus in the bodies of the * | 
vebrz : the ribs, thus articulated, make an acute 
. angle with the lower vertebre : the ribs, have each | 
- a ſmail canal or ſinus, which runs along their un- 
der fides, in which lies a nerve, vein, and artery: 
their extremities which are faſtened to the ſternum, 
are cartilaginous, and the cartilages make an obtuſe 
angle with the bony part of the ribs; this angle 
reſpets the head: the cartilages are harder in 
- women than in men, that they may better bear the 
weight of their breaſts: the ribs are of two ſorts; 


the ſeven upper are called true ribs, becauſe their 


cartilaginous ends are received into the ſinus of the 
ſternum : the five lower are called falſe ribs, becauſe 
they are ſofter and ſhorter, of which only the firſt 
is joined to the extremity of the ſternum, the car- 
tilaginous extremities of the reſt being tied to one 
another, and thereby leaving a greater ſpace for the 
dilatation of the ſtomach and intrails : the laſt of 
theſe ſhort ribs is ſhorter than all the reſt : it is 
not tied to them, but ſometimes to the muſculus 
obliquus deſcendens. Quincy. 
Why do I yie!d to that ſuggeſtion, 


all rbime and. reaſons. that they were 


5 
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* 
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Whoſe horrid image doth unfix my hair, 


c 
— 492 — 


ö 


I'BBED. adj. 
* Furniſhed wit 


Such tortures to reſiſt, or nat to feel? 


o kifs ber burial. In 55 watt 6. bs e. 
The ps 98 t Nie « ribs ſcarce., creeping 
from the leads in » Drayton 

ny prominence, running in lines: as 


the ſtalks of à leaf. 


RTLBALD. . / ribaxld, French ribalao, | 
Italian. }\ A looſe, rough, en, ae 


Nee er one ſprig Aurel Wee theſe ribbalds; 
* nme down to pidling TEE: 
Pope. 


old French. 1 
Age. 
8115 that obſcenity bs no $5 


which has nothing ena it chan bate- 
faced ribaldry. Dryden. 


The ribaldry of the. Jow. atten is dif-. 


t; the reeve, miller, and cook are diſtin- 
suiſhed from each other. Dryden. 
. the ſame antique loom theſe ſcenes were 


wrought, 
" Embelliſh'd Ke good morals and juſt thought, 
True nature in her nobleſt light you ſee, 

Ere yet debauch'd by modern gallantry 

To trifling jeſts and fulſom ribaldry. Granville, 


If the outward profeſſion of religion were once in 


practice among men in office, the clergy would ſee | 


their duty and intereſt in qualifying themſelves for 
lay-converſation, when once they were out of fear 
of being choaked by ribaldry or prophaneneſs. 

_ Swift. 


AND. . . [rubande, ruban, French. 


This word is ſometimes written ibn. 


A filet of ſilk; a narrow web of ſilk, 


which is worn for ornament. 


Quaint in green, the ſhall be looſe enrob'd, 


With ribbands 3 flaring "bout her head. * | 
Shakeſpeare. | 


A ribband did the braided treſſes bind, 
The reſt was looſe. Dryden's Knight" s Tale, 
See ! in the liſts they wait the trumpet's ſound ; 
Some love device is wrought on ev'ry ſword, 


And ev ry riband bears ſome Wenn word! 


| Gr enville. 
1 rib. 9 * 


ribs.” At * f 
Was I by rocks engender'd ; 3 rib” F mY ſteel ?, 
Sardys. 
Hung on each bough a ſingle leaf appears, 
Which thrivell'd in its infancy remains, 
Like a elos'd fan, nor ſtretches wide its veins, 
But as the ſeaſons in their cirele run, 


Opes its ribꝰ d ſurface to the nearer ſun. Say. 


2. Inclofed as the body by ribs. 


Remember 
The nat ol * "ry of your iſle, which V 


ss 


52 
thick huſk, ſomemhat like net this: 


| 


R.“ BALDEY.. n. . [from ribald; ribaudie, 
Mean, lewd, brutal 1 555 8 kin 


|, ; Cowley aſſerts, 
in wit; Buckingham ſays, tis an ill fort of e 


"ry Fertile ; fateful 7 chte 


43 


2. Valuable; eftimable ; 


= | 


2 bo 


TK 2 77 
R 8 1. = Hatith 8% fe 
RI p. . %. l a 2 


qr valiang 6d "4 ered " . 3 


rtunatas 3" 125 wy N g 
Hilperice potent, interpret 4 7 | 
Hdjutor 77 1 Sec qnogue, nomen Kab bob 


* 


wretch. I 4 HiPpric Barbarians a ſtout help per term. 
e vita, with vile lun advanced, A Alfric ö % Btifelric, 
1 s filthy hands on virgin clean, 1 bly ſtrong or pap to 190 5 
_ 'Tv ſpoil her dainty corfe ſo fair and ſneen. « Sn 
P inn acts — 1 — Nele der | 9780 as Polycrates,. 58 79 
The breeze upon her, like a cow. in june, ©! pimius, baiden "* 
Hoiſts ſails, and flies- 61 ele ehe RIB. 1. . , Lem, Tony — 2 
3 day, .. | * eſculent grains: it hath ies grain tis "dif" m 
Wak'd by the wi has rous'd the ribald cron, qzpoſed into a panicle, whj Ae 1 
N Aqd dreaming night Will Yo bar j0ys. no e . 19 of ah rar Hebe, ald 1e vered w All f 152. 
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grain is cultivated e 
countries. * 
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RICH. adj. heed French; MING (> 5 
nica, Sax,! ane ena to int e 31 vi 
I. Wealthy ; abounding in wealth „% 
- abounding in money or poſſe ons; 


opulent: oppoſed to 155 15 

T am as rich in ee ts; N 
Ae ee r Re a 0 

\ — þ cs > 90 2 the * N IB. 550 5 
* more, 
4 leſs: > ul not giv Vines Pa S . 
A chief bent to-unhoard the cam 11 Thaw! e 
Of ſome rich burgher. gang I ® Mina: i 


Rich was-ilo-ſbuly thoogls Hio'agite why bebt, 
As heav'n had cloath'd his own embaſſador.. 


| Several nations of the Anas are one 
OCKCs. 


9 in all the comforts of life. 
e may look upon the reh as" benefattors, who 


have beautiſied the proſpect afl around him. "FRY. | 


ay ; ſplen- 


Earth, in her rich attire, % *. 
confummam lovely ſmil'd. e 
M.atilda never was meanly dreſs'd in . life; and 
nothing pleaſes her in dreſs, but that which is very 

rich and beautiful to the eye. Lav. 
3. Having-any ingredients or qualities in a 
great quantity or degree. | 

So we th' Arabian coaſt do know . 

At diſtance, When the ſpices ou, e » -\ 5 

| By the rich odour. taught to ſteer, W 
Though neither day nor ſtar 1 Waller. 
If life be ſhort, it ſhall be glorious, A 

; Each minuze all be, pich ie fame. des en 
Wes 

Sauces and rich ſpices are fetched from India. 
Baker . 


did; ſumptuous. 


; 


There are, who fondly ſtudious of inereaſe, 
Rich foreigh mold on li Ir. natur 4 and 
32 Phils. 


1 Induse. * 
et; 5e Abundantz. 


— 


= oF "I * z * 
* — 
WAS 1". 
AS”. » I” 
+ #3; * = 
* = 


x4 * * - 


5. e — fol, 


Pours _—— yen 
6. Aboundiegs aplebei fully 

paſtures ich An; 6. 25 
7 


oy — 
and gold. NT 


bund 189 
” aa b nt 1 


Having ſometh ecions; 
Grows whole 2 e oderdus gums "and 


balmeaiftiitow oh "Milton. 
R1'cntd. adj. Len PAN; 1 Tuche | 
ſol t * Ren 100. N 101 
* 8 ' Of all theſe bounds, , N [is 7 


With ſhadowy foreſts, an with champains rich'd,' 
With plenteous rivers ee ſKirted meads, 
We —— — lady. 13 


R1'cHES. 2. de Tric beſti, French. N 
1. Wealth; money or poſſeſſions. 


The inſtrumentalneſs of riches to charity has ren- | 


dered it neceffary by laws to ſecure : propriety. A 
on 
Chemiſts: ſeek riches by tranſmutation and the 
great elixir. : 170 * 
Riches do not conſiſt in having more gold and 
fl ver, but in having more in proportion than our 


neighbours, whereby we are enabled to procure to | 


ourſelves a greater plenty of the conveniericies of 
life, than comes within their reach, who, ſharing 
the gold and filyer of the world in a leſs proportion, 
| want the means of plenty and power, and ſo are 
orer. Locte. 
What rich@ give us, let us firſt enquire, 
Meat, fire, and cloaths; what more? meat, cloaths, | 
and fire. 

2. Splendid ſumptuous appearance. 
Toe riches of heav'n's favement, trodden gold. 


Milton. 
R1i'cHLY, 4. [from rich. ] 


1. With riches; wealthily ; ad 3 


magnificently. 
In Belmont is a lady richly let, | 
And ſhe is fair, of wondrous virtues. Shake 
Women richly gay in gem. 
2. Plenteouſly,z abundantly. 7 : 
In animals, ſome ſmeiis. are found more richly 
than in plants. 
After a man has ſtudied the laws of England, 
the reading the reports of adjudged caſes will richly 
improve him. | 


3. Truly; abundantly. An ironical uſe. 


ares 
\ wa eb 


- 
#% 4 


There is ſuch licentiouſneſs among the baſeſt of | 


the people, that one would not be forry to ſee 


them beſtowing upon one another a chaſtiſement, 


which they ſo richly deſerve. 


RICH ESS. 2. /. Wow rich.] . 
1. Opulence; wealth 
| Of virtue you have left proof to the world 


Addiſon. 


And virtue is grateful with heavty and richneſs 


0 d. 
2. Finery; ſplendour. 1g. 
3. Fertility; fecundity; fruitfulneſs. 
This town is famous for the richneſs of the ſoil. 
Addiſon. 


4. Abundance or perle don of any qua- 


me 

I amuſed. myſelf with the richneſs and variety of 
colours in the weſtern parts of heaven. 
5. Pampering qualities. 


The lively tincture of whoſe guſhing blood 
Shou'd clearly prove the un of his food. 


RI ck. 2. /. See Reux: En. 
1. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped 
up in the open field, and ſheltered from 


Wet. 


ſ 


An b 
QO'erflowed a farmer's barn and Rab 
Whole ricks of hay and tacks of corn, 
Were down the ſudden current born. 


2 
{35 


Sci. 


Mice and rats do great injuries in the field, 


hens barns, and corn ricks. Mortimer s Huſtandry. 


Fd 


Rocked 54 7 as} | f 


"Shakeſpeare"s King 11 85 | 


Pope. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Waits. | 


* , 


"Dryden. ” 


4 3-3 i 3} 17 7 
os OS Hh ef > & £58 
: 920)! 3. To diſpatch. 


0 * +4 
Wor (i 


Ar 3 11 


$001 has £ 


A dann Pf.icorn.' 95) 


e North they* biack them u 

ea 
fo cv 

R C Sd . Tete, 


ame given to the diſtem 
appearance by! C1 oy . 


The rithets' is a Witte r n children, 1 an 
7 diſtribution” of”: ie hereby 
joints grow Rnotty; atid' che libs uneven : 
T* is Med by evacuation, and friction. a 


/ In nz liver- grown, tpleen, and 2 
are put altogether, by reaſon of their bkeneſs. 
Graunt's'Bills © ewe 
O were my pupil fairly knock'd o 4 head, 
I ſhould poſſeſs th' eſtate, if he were dead; 
He's ſo far gone With the rickers and th' evil, 
'T hat one ſmall doſe IT: ſend him to the devil. 


Dryden. 


b. 269! {4.40 


coat 
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dn the Held. 
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Eatin 


0 


N its ry 


Its 


1 
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80 when at ſchool we fat declaim, 
Old Buſby walks us in a theme, 


Whoſe pope ſupport our infant vein, ' 
And help the rickets in the brain; 


But . our ſouls their force dilate, 

Our thoughts grow up to wit's eſtate. Prior. 
Ri'ckeTY. adj, [from rickets. | Diſ- R 

eaſed with the rickets. 

In a young animal, when the ſolids are too 


lax, the caſe of rickety children, the diet thould be 
gently aſtringent. ' Arbuthnot. 


R1i'cTuRE. . J. _[ridtera, Latin.) A 
gaping. Pe: 
Rid. pret. af ride. 


= 


In the pret. perhaps rer in 
the paſſive participle rid.] 
1. To ſet free; to redeem. —— 
It is he that delivereth me from | my .cruel ene - 
mies; thou ſhalt rid me from the wicked man. 


Pſalm xvilli. 49. 
Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. 


P/alm cxliv. 
I will bring you out from un 

and rid you out of their bondage. Exodus, Vis 6. 
2. To clear; to diſencumber. 


learned paſtor, as now importunate to obtain him 
again from them, who had given him entertain- 
ment. 4 Hooker. 
I muſt 7id all the ſeas of pirates. Shakeſpeare. 
We'll uſe his countenance; which being done, 
Let her, who would be rid of him, deviſe 
His ſpeedy taking off. — $ King Lear. | 
VU pon the word, ſtept forth 
Three of thy crew, to-rid thee of that care. 
en Jonſe. 
i can put on ö 
Thy terrors, as I put thy mildneſs on, 
Image of thee in all things; and ſhall ſoon, 


Milton. 

Did ſaints for this bring in their lates 

For when they thought the cauſe had need on't, 

Happy was he that could be rid on't. He. 

The god uneaſy till he ſlept again, N 
Reſolv' d at once to rid himſelf of pain - Dapiien 1 
The greater viſible good does not always raiſe 
men's defire, in oportion to the greatneſs it ap- 
pears to bave; though every little trouble moves 
us, and ſets us on work to get rid of it. Locte. 
The ladies aſked, whether we believed. that the 
men of any town would, at the ſame conjuncture, 
bave loaden themſelves with their wives ; or rather, 
whether they would not have been glad of ſuch an; 
opportunity to get rid of them) ee 


190 
15 $4 


. Ln 


1. 


Having the beſt at Barnet field, 
We'll CUE Rt for ao bog rids away. 


* 


* 
aN 10 40 Ich Rai, & 


bye 4. (To rin weil ib Amte Wille 
Man grümsetft. boo g 518 ba | 


"By. 


To RID. wv. 4. [from pnedban, Saom T 


der their, eg . 


They were not before ſo willing to be rid of their 


Aale - Who bears a nation in à fingle man? 


 Arm'd with thy might, rid heav' n of theſe febelbed. ; 


* 
i 
I: 


* fo 
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92 7 * 
4 Lea 1 


rib - 


o 
t 


o deſtroy. 


Ah delthftnet! ' 
prince. 27 


eee 1. bf 
1 1. 


— % 6 * 


ſweet young 


Shakeſprares 


fannt CN 
1111: 


e beat "rid this 


{f rom rid. * 
Deliverance; 19g (1.6 V 
Deliverance from ſudden ek TRA 
all adverſity, and the extagit of lavitg mercy 
. Di all wen. e 76117 0077 nm Aa, 
iſencumbrance; loſb of ſomething” 
ne is glad to loſe- en 
: have too jev'd 7 heart 
take 2 tedious leu: thus loſers part. A 
A gentle riddance. Sbaleſpeare- 
'By this, the cock. had a good riddance of his rival. 
% * LEfrange. 
3: Act of: clearing away LS encum- F 
 brances, 0 
TDhoſe bloſſdms, chene ims, 
That lie beſtrown, unſightly — ; ng pun: n 
Ann if e meek de trend \with eig. | 
447 &% yt en 9 4 Milton. 
R1'ppen, the partici le of _ | 
| He could neverhave ridden out an eternal period, 
but it muſt de by a more I ae 


91 
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1 , "4; T 
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fy 44 tone 


7 ſelf. * Hale. 
RIDDLE. =. FY . Saxon; from 
| pabe, counſel,, perhaps a trial of wit. ! 


Ii 


* . 
* 


1. An enigma; a ND gaxchion * 
dark problem * f 
How did you — N 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth, [4 
In riddles and in charms of death? 
The Theban monſter, that propos'd 
1 Her riddle, . and him, Who ſolv id i 1c got, devour'd; 
That once found out and ſolv'd, for grief and 
| Ca Net heatlong, from dlis Mg Neef. 


* 
„ mai ves 


4 : 


WW - _ 
= 


= 


wy 


| 2. Any. thing puzzling. »1$04 4 Ag 1 0 
Twas a ſtrange riddle of a lady; 410913 19 6541! 
Not love, if any lov'd her: hey day 37 T1Mn | 
So ecards never uſe. their might, - 415 sann 
- But againſt ſuch as will not fight. Facile: 
3. [pniddle, Saxon. case or open 
eve. 5 
N Horſe. beans and tares fown' together, are eaſily 
| parted with a riddle. 7 i 


7 R1'DDLE. v. 4. [from the noun,] 
1. To ſolve; to unriddle, There 1s 
ſomething of whimſical analogy be- 
tween the two ſenſes of the word riddle z, 


as, we ſay, 16 ſift a ien but their 
ea differ. ns | tei 


Riddle me this, and gueſs him if ou can, : 


35. 
2. To ſe The eg by a coarſe ſieve. 
0 fifted mould muſt be riddled: i in. 


- F . 
* 


; 

To RIDDLE, v. a. [from the noun, To 

ſpeak ambiguauſly.or:obſcure} | 
Be plain, good ſon, and homely in _— drift; 

. nen . but Fiddling - <= | 

* 0 | f alle 

RI. 2 DLINGLY- adv. from riddle.] In 
the manner of a ridd e; ſecretly, 


Though like the peſtilence and old-faſhiog'd lo 
| Riddlingly it cateh men, and doth remove 1.5 
Never, it de ſtarv d out, yet FROM ſtate 

Is poor. ne. 


To RIDE, v. . preter. wid or ride; ; part. 


rid or ridden. [piban, ag; 1 en, 
Dutch.) 5 


l T0 abel = horſeback. , 
Brutus and Caſſius | 
Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of 13 


8 bakeſpearee 
Were yon but riding forth to air vourſelf, 


Sbale de. 
* 


Such parting were too pretty, 


8. 
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1 F's 


Am not 1 thine aſs, wpon which thou haſt rid- 


den Numbers. 


Through ſtorms of ſmoke and adverſe fire he 


| rides, 5 400 4 
While ev'ry ſhot is levell'd at his des. > Smith. 
Let your maſter vide on before, and do you gal- 
lop after him. Swifts Directions to the Groom. 
2. To travel in a vehicle; to be borne, 


not to walk. % 
Inſected be the air whereon they ride. Shakeſpeare. 
Upon this chaos rid the diſtreſſed ark, that bore 
the ſmall remains of mankind. Burnet. 
3. To be ſupported in motion. 
As. vererable Neſtor, hatch'd in filver, | 
Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axle-tree 


On which heav'n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
Slakeſpeare. 


To his experienc'd tongue. 
4. To manage an horſe, | 
Skill to ride ſeems a ſcience, 
Proper to gentle blood; ſome others feign, 
To manage ſteeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain, 


Spenſer. 
The horfes I ſaw well choſen, ridden, and fur- 


Inſpir'd by love, whoſe buſineſs is to pleaſe, 
He rode, he fenc'd, he moy'd with graceſul eaſe, 


Dryden. 
5. To be on the water, 
On the weſtern coaſt | 
Rideth a puiſſant army. Shakeſpeare. 


The ſea was grown ſo rough, that the admiral was 
not able longer to ride it out with his gallies ; but 
was enforced to ſlip his anchors, and run his gallies 
on ground. Knolles. 

They were then in a place to be aided by their 
ſhips, which rode near in Edinburgh Frith. 

Haywerd. 

Waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 

And willing winds to their low'r'd fails deny'd. 
| Dryden. 
Men once walk'd where ſhips at anchor ride. 
3 f Dryden. 
Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, 
Way-lays their merchants, and their land Ow. 
ng Wy Gene 
6. To be ſupported by ſomething ſubſer- 
vient. | 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 
That he ſuſpects none; on whoſe fooliſh honeſty 
My practices rid eaſy. - Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
To RIDE. v. 4. 8 
1. To ſit on ſo as to be carried. 
They ride the air in whirlwind. ' 
2. To manage inſolently at will. 
Humility does not make us ſervile or inſenſible, 
nor oblige us to be ridden at the pleaſure of every 


„coxcomb. Collier. 
The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden 


by bakers, coblers, and brewers. | Swift. 


RIDER. 2. . [from ride. ] 
1. One who 1s carried on a horſe or in a 


- vehicle. 

The ſtrong camel and the gen'rous horſe, - 
Reftrain'd and aw'd by man's inferior force, 
Do to the rider's wilt their rage ſubmit, 

And anſwer to the ſpur, and. own the bit. 
2. One who manages or breaks horſes. 

His horſes are bred better ; and to that end riders 
dearly hired. 

I would with jockies from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine. 


Bramſton. 


Milton. 


3. An inſerted leaf. 
RIDGE. . /. {hm 
' Daniſh'; rugge, Dutch, the back.] 


1. The top of the back. 
He thought it was no time to ſtay; 
But in a trice advanc'd the knight 
Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. Hudibras. 
2. The rough top of any thing, reſem- 


bling tho vertebræ of the back. 


0 


| R1"ocy. adj. {from ridge.] Riſing in a 


Prior. 


Shakeſpeare's As you like it. | 


Saxon; rig, 
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As when a vulture on Imaus bed. 
Whoſe ſhowy ridge the'toving Tartar bounds, 
D from a region ſcarce of prey. Milton. 
8 ſons 


Shall dwell to Seir, on that long ridge of hills! 
| The bk brit thc oaths Gees Fe 
+ g rex of , thoſe mountains ſerve for 
the maintenance of cattle for the inhabitants of the 
| vallies. 7 \F vi" 10 Ray. 
| 3. A ſteep uberancde. | 
Part riſe in cryſtal wall, or ridge direct, 
For haſte. go | r. E 5 Milkon. 
About her coaſts unruly waters roar, 
And, rifing on a ridge, inſult the ſhore. 
The ground thrown up by the plow. 
Thou viſiteſt the earth; thou watereſt the ridges 


thereof abundantly ; thou ſettleſt the furrows there- 
of, | Pſalm lxv. 10. 
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0 


+ 


N 


| 


Dryden. 
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ridiculus, Lat.] Worthy of laughter; 

exciting contemptuous merriment, 
Thus was the building left | 


 {Rivrcuiovs, adj. [ridiculs, - French , 


ee ; nnd e coofolich ninth. Bt, 


; 


It was net in Titus's power not to be derided; 
but it was in his power not to be ridiculous. Sour h. 
Ripi'cvLovsLyY, adv. [from ridiculous.) 

In a manner worthy of laughter or con- 
I W 

Epicurus's difcourſe concerning the original of 
the world is ſo ridiculouſly merry, that the deſign 
of his philoſophy was pleaſure and not i Qion, 
** ? 13 7 f 9 South, 
RiD1r CULOUSNESS. #. /. [from rigicy. 


| ous.) The quality of being ridicy. - 


The 
ſet with ridges round the point. Woodward. 
| Wheat muſt be ſowed above furrow fourteen days 

before Michaelmas, and laid up in round high warm 
ridges. | 14 E 


angle. | 
Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thir- 

teen inches, and made circular breadthways like an 

half cylinder, whoſe diameter is about ten inches 


of the roof, and alſo on the his. Maxan. 
6. Ridges of a horſe's mouth are wrinkles, 
or riſings of the fleſh in the roof of 
the mouth, running acroſs from one ſide 
of the jaw to the other like fleſhy ridges, 
with interjacent furrows or ſinking ca- 
vities. | Farrier's Die. 


To RIDGE, v. a. [from the noun.] To 


form a ridge. 4 
Thou from heav'n 
Feign'dft at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 
Where ſtrength can leaſt abide, though all thy hairs 
Were briſtles rang'd like thoſe that ridge the back 
Of chaf d wild boars, or ruffl'd porcupines. Milton. 


caſtrated.  - | 
Tend my herd, and ſee them fed; 
To morning paſtures, evening waters led : 
And ware the Libyan ridgil's butting head. 


Dryden. 
And ware the ridgling with his butting head. 
5 F Dryden. 


ridge. r 

Far in the ſea againſt the foaming ſhore, 
There ſtands a rock, the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ſtorms; but when tis clear, 
Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. 


diculum, Lat.) Wit of that ſpecies that 
provokes laughter. PRE 
. Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 


And the fad burthen of ſome merry ſong. Pope. 
_ Thoſe, who aim at ridicule, | 

Should fix upon ſome certain rule, | 
Which fairly hints they are in jeſt. Swift. 


To RIi'picuLE. v. a. [from the noun,] 
To expoſe to laughter; to treat with 
contemptuous merriment. | 
I wiſh the vein of ridiculing 
and good may have no worſe effect upon our ftate, 
than knight errantry had on. theirs. Temple. 
He often, took. a pleaſure to appear ignorant, 
that he might the better turn to ridicule thoſe that 
valued themſelves on their books. Addiſon. 


R1vicv'LeR. 2. /. One that ridicules. 
The ridiculer ſhall make only himſelf ridiculous. 
Earl of Cheſterfield. 


þ 


| Dryden. 
| RIDICULE. =. / Cridicule, French; ri. 


is ſmooth on that end, and on this tis 


| 1 Mort imer. 
5. The top of the roof riſing to an acute 


lous. 3. 
What ſport do Tertullian, Minucius and Ar. 
nobius make with the images conſecrated to divine 


worſhip? from the meanneſs of the matter th 

are made, the caſualties of fire, and rottenneſs they 
are ſubject to, on purpoſe to repreſent the vidi. 
houſneſs of worſhipping ſuch things.  Stilling fleet, 


RT DING. particip. adj. Employed to 


travel on any occaſion. 


or more, and about half an inch and half a quarter | 
in thickneſs, are laid upon the upper part or ridge | 


R1i'DGLING. |] n. /. [ovis rejicula, Latin, |. 
R1'DG1L. in 75. A ram half 


all that is ſerious |. 


| 


It is provided by another provincial conftity. 
tion, -that no ſuffragan biſhop ſhall bave more 
than one K apparitor, and that archdeacon; 
ſhall not have ſo much as one riding apparitor, but 
only a foot meſſenger. Aylife's Pater gor. 
Ri“ DING. =. /. [from rig.) 
1. A diſtrict vifited by an officer. 
2. One of the diviſions of Yorkſhire, 
anſwering to hundreds in other counties: 
corrupted from tritbing. 
R1'DiNGCOAT. 3. J. [riding and coat. 
A coat made to keep out weather. 
When you carry your maſter's ridingcoat in a 
Journey, wrap your own in it. Swift. 
RI DIN GHOOD. 3. J. [riding and hood. 
A hood uſed by women, when they tra- 
vel, to bear off the rain. | "26D 
The palliolum was like our ridingho:ds, and 
ſerved both for a tunick and a coat. Arbutbnot. 
Good houſewives all the winter's rage deſpiſe, 
Defended by the riding boad's diſguiſe. Gay. 
RIE. 2. J. An eſculent grain. This 
differs from wheat in having a flatter 
ſpike, the corn larger and more naked. 
N hb Miller. 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of a 
fierce aſpect, upon his head a garland of wheat and 
rie. | Peacham. 
RIFE. adj. [nype, Saxon; riff, Dutch.] 
Prevalent; prevailing ; abounding. It 
is now only uſed of epidemical diſtem- 
IE = OO - 
4 While thoſe reſtleſs defires, in great men rife, 
To vifit ſo low folks did much diſdain, | 
This while, though poor, they in themſelves did 
reign. * Sidney. 
Su yon cloſely did await | | 
Advantage; whilſt his foe did rage moſt rife; 
Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ftrook him 
ſtraight, | | 
And falſed oft his blows. - Spenſer. 
The plague Was then r:fe in Hungary. Knolles. 
Bleflings then are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. Herbert. 
Space may produce new worlds; whereof ſo rie 
There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere long 
; Intended to create. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
This is the place, | 


Whence ev'n now the tumult of loud mirth 


Was rife, and perfect in my liſt ning ear. Milton. 
That grounded maxim 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wiſeſt men, that to the publick good * 
Private reſpects muſt yield. an 1 — 
or 
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LN adv, {from rife. } Prevalentiy 54 
abe ee, | 


Ie ne eh erte, 0 de Thiks ge, 


coming in a great fleet. Mlle «Hiftery. |- 
af FEN E868. . . rife] Grovalonce; | 


abundance. 
ie ifcrives che great Mech of bende 1 in 
the ſummer, to the great heats. Arbuthnot on Air. 


Rr rrRA TF. &. n Latif J. | 


Ih refuſe. of ary thing. * 1 | 
* RUPLE.' v. g. [riffer, 2 French; 

irfelen,. Datch ol dg 9 4 . 
1. Po rob; illage; ho plunder. 


Stand, Sith wa throw us what you have = , 


you; if not, «well — 4 Sir, And rifle you 


bake pause. 
Men, by — taught ni | 
Ranſack d the centre, and wid impious hands 
Riſied the bowels of their mothe? earth NCAA 4 
For treaſares better 3 Milton's Paradi iſe Loſt. 
- You: ren * n maintain 


me? L'Eftrange. 


A 2 in ths alen rebel army x 


. rifled and defaced the cathedral av Litchfield. South. 
2. To take away to ſeize as piflage. 
Mine is thy daughter, prieſt, and ſhalk remain, 
And pray rs, * th tears, an and bribes th afl plead In vain, 
Lill time ſhall e youthful grace! IS | 


Rr'FLER': . J. N id Robt r; 


plunderer; les 4 i! 
RIFT. . 7 Ta from we. I A gene a} - 
breach; an opening. 

. plucket a bough, out of whoſe 9 21 come 

Small drops of of gory dhook, 1 ee 

She did co ecthee _ | 14 


Into a cloven pine, within which rift 7. 
Impriſon'd, thou dig painfully remain. PAP? 
In St. James's Rk 55 a conduit of brick, unto 
which joineth a low vault; at the end of that is a 
round Houſe, 
conduit a window : if yqy1cry! out in the v 
makes a fearfpl roaring: 
They have, af idle. 


window. 2. 
aditions, that a miſſel bird, 
feeding upon a "ſeed cannot digeſt, expelleth 
it Whole; which; falling upon a bough of a tree 
chat hath ſome rif?, putteth forth the miſſeltoe. 


Bacon. 


9 


1 


| Either tropick 
*Gan Suite: and both 2 of heav'n; the clouds 
From many a borrid xi/{-abortive pour'd 
Fierce rain, with lightning mixt. Milton. 
Some pick out bullets from the veſſels ſides, 
; Soak drive oſd oakum through each ſeam and, ri rift. 
Dryaen 
To Rrrr. v. 4. [frem the noun. ] To 
cleave; to ſplit. To rive is perhaps 
more proper. 
To the dread rattling thunder — 
Have I giv'n fire, and rifted Jove's ſtout oak. 
With his own bolt. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt 
At fight of him the people with a out! 
Riſtad the air. +1 Milton's Agoniſtes. 
| — rifted rocka, the dragon s late abodes, 
ITbe green reed trembles- r r 
To RIFT. v. 2. : : 
1. To burſt to open. 
I'd ſhriek, that even your ears 
Should rift to hear me. Sbaleſp are't Win nmer"s Tale. 
Some trees are beſt for ſhip-timber, as oaks that 
grow in moiſt” grounds; for that maketh the 
timber N and indt>apt to riſt with ordhance. 
Bam a NMatgral Hiſtory. 
When vo is congealed i in a Cup, it will ſwell in- 
ſtead of comtaaRting, ahd ſormetimes//rifta 2, | 
s Natural Hi Hiftery. 
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to break 
wind. N | ef | 

RIG, *. / Rig; id e, * th ig iy 

the op 1 ill fa g en excl 1 
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q 
with a mall it or rift 5/ and in 1 
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witty a feather in his ap j and a pretty figure le 


made in the world. | 
2. To. ft. with tackling... | 
4 ** or t e 91 
When nine Lo rer Trips fond dot: 
man. 
He, ke a fooliſh: pilor, hach ſhipwreck'd 
Mx veſſel gloriouſly rigg J. Miltan's Axgoniſtes. 
The finn 29 ſhall ſet forth like afſhip launched 
int the wide fea, not only well built) and rigged ; 
'K but alſo carried on with full Wind. 1 Pont h. 
le bids chem rig the fleet. Denham. f 
He rigged out another ſmall fleet, and the 
574 engaged him wich their, Arbuthnor.” 
RIGADOO NH. {rigaden, French. 
25 dance. 


Rto "Tron; K { atio, Latin. ] Li 
208 1 0 ing $55 


L 3 | 


9. Perpendicular; direct. 
[Kisur. inter. An expreſſion of appro- 


l 6 


1 from(-the- Saidny.. Z and+ the 5. Juff ; honeſt ; equitable 5; not cAnijnal, 
Iflandick, hri er, th ſignif Their heart- was not right with him, neither 
bitt! Gion d 15 hy . py 5, copyentent. feln Erw. 37- 

. convenient. Ks 
LC 15 , 15 ns L. „Lem 7h 8 {its dgt, the * Yap hay has been diſappointed on the ide, 
bo wth R and oy. 22 more diſagrerable * huf- 
1. 1 — 10 accclite. Cloathes are . band, than fe diltovered in the lover. Aide. 
| Toric ſaid to be the back, and 7. Npt left. 
2 victuals for the bell 7. ; ORE Is not with certainty to. be received, cot. oern- 
„Jack was rigged out in his 1 filver * ing the righ: and left hand, that men Haturally 


make uſe of the right, and that the uſe of the 
ther. i is a digreſſion, Brown. 
The left foot naked, when they march to fight,” 


1. Butina bull's; raw hide Gy ſheathe the ripht. 
F. Strait; not Gbobed. de 


Dryden. 


+. The 1. of a right lined triangle neceſſarily 


© Earries with it an equality of its angies to two right 


oneg. cke. 


bation. 
Right, cries his lordſhip, for a rogue in need 


A T6 have 4 taſte, is inſolence indeed: 


Pope. 
Properly ; juſtly ; exactly; according 


In me tis noble; ſuits my birth and ſtate, 


iRicnrT. ad. 
| 1. 


to truth, or juſtice. | 
i ed bam rig * One' that Then ſhall the righr-aiming thunder-bolts go 
1g Ws.” abroad, and from the clouds, as from a well-drawn 
RrGoGtiNne.' ni . from rig. 160 The fails bow, Wall they fly to the mark. M idem, v. 21. 
a or "tackling of a ſtii P. on 1 f * To underſtand political power right, and derive 
* To plow the deep, | : it from its original, we muſt conſider what ſtate 
Tomake fit rigging, or. to build a Gia! * aucb. all men are naturally in, and that is a ftate of 
His battet Fe.) ein their whole war receives, perfect freedom to order their actions, and diſpoſe 
All bare ie for oak with tempeſts beat, of their poſſeſſions and perſons. Lex be. 
He' fan fd, "aki# Wes et his ſcatte᷑ d leaves. © 2. According to art or rule. 


Dryden. | | 


Rechen ah. [from rig, an old word 8 
for a whore. ] Wanton ; whoriſh.-* 


Vileſt. things 
Becca themſelves in her, chat che holy a 


Bleſs Her,” when the is rigpi/h. 71 | 
Ta RI'GoLs.. . 4. properly fo urige. ]: 


To move 3 and arp, as | 


drinking from pain. 
RIGHT. 2%. Trix, Sax. echt, Dutch ; 


ritto, Italian; rectus, Latin. 


1. Fit; proper; becoming; Kusbie, * 


The words of my mouth are plain to him that 

* ungerftandeth, and 5 * ta them that find-know- | 
: ledge. * * , 5 

A time — will be, when all theſe unequal 

diſtributions of good and evil ſhall be ſet rigbe, and 


che wiſdom. of all his tranſactions made as clear as | 


on noon-day. u 

The Lord Sed led mein thteighenays 1) 
Geneſis, xxiv. 48. 
2.  Rightfol 3 jully claiming... | 


| re being no law of nature, nor poſitive law 
"of God, that determines which is the right heir in 


all caſes, the right of ſucceſſion, could not have 


been certainly determined. Locke. | 
True; not erroneons,; not. wrong. 


: 


If there be no proſpect beyond the graye, the | 


. inference is certainly .xight, let us N and drink, 
for to-morrow we die. 15 Locke. | 


'Our calendar wants to be aeforated, and the equi- | 
nox rightly computed ; and being once. ,refor and 
ſet ri rigbt, it may be kept ſo, by omitting the addi- 
tional day at the Fa of n Neige Frag thirty-/ 
four years. tir der on Time. 

alf my preſent aud paſt © N 9 x. HO N exa May, 

p ' coincide I ſhall then be fiſpoſed to think ny 

both ige. 25 Beattie. | 
4. Not- inReken 3 ; paſſing -2 true 

ment; paſſin 

the truth 'of t ings. 


Proverbs, viii. 


-, Yow are-right, juſtice and y ou weigh 8. well; | 
ASK b bear the balanes and "ds LA. i | 
| | WP | 


And ih a moment links you. 


Vou with ſtrict diſcipline inſtructed rj 
Have learn d to uſe your arms before you fight. 
Roſcommon. 
Take heed you ſteer your veſſel right, my ſon, 
This calm of heav'n, this mermaid's melody, 
Into an unſeen whirlpool draws you faſt, 
Dryden. 
3. In a direct line; in a ſtreight line. 
Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eye- 
lids look Reach before thee. Proverbs, iv. 25. 
Ve ſhall be driven out right forth, and none (hall 
gather up him that wandereth. 9 — xlix. 5 
The people paſſed over right againſt ericho. 


' Foſbua, iii. 16. 
Inſects have voluntary motion, and therefore 


imagination; for ants go right forward to their 

hills, and bees'know the way a flowery heath 

to their hives. Bacon. 
This way, right down to. Paradiſe deſcend. 

Milton. 

4: * a great degree ; : very. Now / obſo⸗ 

ete. 
I gat me to my Lord rigbt humbly. Pſalm xxx. 8, 
Right noble princes, 


I'll acquaint our duteous citizens. Shakeſpeare. 

Pardon us the interruption 

X Of thy devotion and right chriſtian 2 Shakeſpa 
I] cannot joy, until I be reſolv d ; 

Where our rigbt valiant is become. Shakeſpeares 


When I had climb'd a height 


3 -Rough and ri bt hardly acceſſible ; I might 


” 


Jo 
Judg ment 850 | 


Behold from Circe's houſe, that in a grove 
Set thicke with trees food, a bright "our: move. 


Ns 
+, The ſenate will ſmart deep _— 
For your upbraidings : I ſhould be right ſorry + 
Jo have the means ſo to be veng'd on you, 

As I ſhall ſhortly on them. Ben Jonſan. 
. . Right many a widow his keen blade, a 
And. many fatherleſs, had made. Hudibrat. 
5% It is ſtill uſed in titles: as, right þo- 
nourable ; 3 right reverend. | 
I mention the right honourable Thomas Howant 


lord high marſhal, Fenn, en i Drawing. 
RicnT. 1. J. 
3 U 


1. Not ; 
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1. Not wron N 
| . at ling, eminent” 


| Ns hos = wo comember that they ire wo Thilaers 


' whatſoever! belonged unto the empire of * 


Ane. 4 


. 11 ts 
9 mani privilege. ee Ie 2. Honeſt ; juſt'; . to juſtick. 


law. anne 
10. T ire ige not left, . 
On his ri wits fo 
The. radiant 1 image of ee fat, Be So 
His only Sonn. Million. 
Li. Yo Ricurs. Ia a de line; 
ſtraigh :: N 


7 


116 


7 
” 
7 * - 


15 wiſe deport, ſpake much 7255 a PET 
Of juſtice, of religion, truth, Ys peace, 
And judgment from above. Milton's FOR A 

2. Juſtice; ; not injury. 
Perſons of noble blood are Jefs cio in thei 
nos; for it ſeemeth but right done to a play 
ACN « \ 


"| In the add 6e your lnvettiver; to the Turks“ 


Bacon. 


g love to her bas borne the faithful Knight, 
And Lure, had fortune done him 7 — 
en. 


He, that would do right to religion, cannot Web a 
more effectual courſe, than by reconciling -it with 
the happineſs of mankind, . "Tillotſon. 


3. Freedom from guilt; goodnefs, 


; 


His faith perhaps in ſome nice tenets might |} 
Be wrong, bis life I'm, ſure was in the . 1 


| 
4. Freedom from errour, 
Seldom your opinions err 


Your eyes are always in the right Prior. 
5. Juſt claim. | 
The Roman citizens were, by the ſword, taught 


to acknowledge the pope their lord, though they 
knew not by what igt. Ralei - 
The proud tyrant would many times ſay, 


was of right his, for as much as he was poſſeſſed 


of the imperial ſcepter, which his great grandfather | 


Mabomet had by law of arms won from Conftan- 
Knol les. i 
Soubdue by be all who refuſe 
Right reaſon for their law ; and for * 
anke who by righr-of — telt - 
My vigbt to it ap 
By 8 poſſaſſion of eigbe h. hundred an. Dy 
Might and vigbt are inſeparable 3 the rats 
e world. 1100 
Deſcriptions, figures, and fables muſt 
heroĩck poems; every. poet hath as much 'right to 
them, as every man hath to ar. Dryden. | 
Judah pronounced ſentence of death againſt 
Thamar: our author thinks it is very good proof, 
that Nee did it, nee he had a ow to do 
it. Loc tte. 
Agrippa is generally ranged in ſets of medals 
among the emperors ; as ſome among the 2 
have no other rige. 


To thee doth the right of her appertain, 1112. 
thou only art of her kindred. Tebit, vii 11. 
The cuſtom of employing theſe great perſons in 
all great offices, paſſes for a rigbt. Temple. 
I be pris ner freed himſelf by nature's laws, 
Born free, he ſought his rigbt. | 


A ſubject in his prince may claim a ad { 
Nor ſuſfer him with n _— d to fight. 
1» So a 
8. Power; prerogative. , blot al 
God hac!: a ſovereign rigbt over us, as we are his 
creatures, and by virtue of this right, he might, 
without Jn; uitics, have impoſed difficult taſks : 


but in making owns: he bath: not REIN of this 


4 


The citizen, 
Let them but have their rights, are ever n 
In celebration of this day witk ſhews. Shakeſpeare. 
Their only thoughts and hope was to defend 
their own rights and ren vo to them by the 


Theſe ſtrata failing, the "OR trat ans FINN 


range 


In l * 


"Ad diſon. | ; 
6. That which juſtly belongs to one. 


| Dryden. . 
72 Property; intereſt. 40% 10.0 41 | 
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ber. 


12. To. Rionrs. wo 


* e 


them q rgb; but for. want of that kenblw 
of of the at, ideen t eaten, baue ves ti 
l $34 21999 e Wobdtvard. 
To Ii ee do juſtice to to 
eſtabliſh in poſſefions July « claimed ; to 
N from uk n 
Ho will this gr LESS 
When you ſhall come Be habe he 
You thus have publiſh'd me? gentle my 


Vou ſcarce can rigbt'me throughly. - yi 2913; NY 
If the injured perſon be not * . ighted, 8 2 
one of them is guiky of the „and 

6 nene tution Tote 


I cou'd not We : 
On this fide death, to right our family, " Waller, 
Some ſeeking unto courts, and Judicial endea- 
voufs to right ourſelves, are ll innocent. 


iy, ee. 
Make ity e Mb : 
To right my Honburj and rele, your own: | 


Dryden. 

RTGHTEOUS. — 
whence rightwi e At old. 
rigbiabiſely in Aer, ſo much 
are words 9 py f 


1. Juſt; honeſt; virtuous; uncorrupt. 
That far be from to "lay the r:ghteous 
with the wicked ; and that the righteous ſhould be 


| . As the wicked. | 4 Geneſis. 
| 2. Equitable; | agreeit ng wann right. 1 
Kill my val too; for 


Heſerves; 5. and 1 thy . —＋ doom will bleſs, 4 


Ri- GHTEQUSLY-. adv. [from rightans ] 
Honeſtly ; ; virtuouſly. 

f Athens did -gbreouſly decide, 
When Phocion and when Socrates were try'd; © 
As righteouſly they did thoſe dooms repent, - 
Still hey were wiſe, whatever way they now.” 


Rr cnTrouentss:. „. % Nen Apb- 
teous.] Juſtice 3 hen? Wille; ; 
goodneſs'; integrity. 

The ſeri re, aſcribing to the n men 
righteouſneſs, in regard of their manifold virtues, 
may not be conſtrued, as though it did thereby clear 
them from all faults. Hooker. 

Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with 

.- aries; * | 

| .Cou'd warning make the world more juſt or wiſe; . 

; Learn e and dread th uvenging deities. 

' Dryden. 

Good men often ſuffer, and thateven for the ſake 

of vi hteouſneſs. fs. 

RIGHTFUL. aaj. [right and full. 
1. Having the Arte 5 having the Juſt |* 

claim, 

As in this haughty reat attempt, f 
They laboured to ſupplant the 77 vm heir r 
1 loſt my liberty, an On ' their lives. Shakeſpeare. 
Some will mourn in aſhes, ſome <0al Bla 
For the depofing of a righrful king. : _Shakeſprg re. 


- © 


of + {24 


War wo ald, for gold of fee, 
| Be won, their e N down t to treadl⸗ 
94 „Am Spenl er. 


' Such as wich bare care have 1 Ae! 
ff 


x BY ain r ad 

| ONES, TE. 4380 ſucceſſion, was 
that his title was not ae th was 7 ay y ully in 
Mente was, 0 married the heir of York. 


3 Preface to Pole. | 


ble | 
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N. Ion. 
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Ti A body, that is hollow, 
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Rio bent els the left. 


Ihe rank of ofiers, N 
u ene ene you to ghd pisse. 
ba. . Shakeſpea eſpeare. 
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Ra- GHTLY., adv. [from right. pt den 
een to truth or jhullſee; pro- 


. ſanably ;” rroneouſly. 
N Ne a e 717 
Pow'rs of fey, air, water, 


earth beneath. 
Milton, 
C44 |, Deſeen from hear'ny Vrania! by cha name 
If righely thou art call d. Milton's i ata 
; For glory done 
Of trruwph, ter de Ayl d great con querorr, 
| Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of OY 
n and plagues 


from deed 1 ight/ div | 
Dale hee with? r yr 
2. Honeſtly ; ; uprightly. 


ge. 


, 72DOIT 2 


Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonour ; 
* You may rent Juſt, v whatever 1 ſhall think. 
Bein N 
. Exactly. e ee 
Should 1 thou mat btly ſee; 
Then chou gon. deceiy's kg 5 . 
4. e directl 7. 
We wi 


that leadeth rightly to chat end. ro 
Ri cuTNEss. 2. / [from right.) 


1. Conformity to truth; - exempnon from 


being wrong 3 ; rectitüde; not errour. 
It is not aſlured of the 
rig btneſr o 18 n % ſuch an infallible 
| certainty of perſuaſion as amounts to the clearneſs 
of 'a demonſtration 3 But it is ſufficient If he knows 
it upon grounds of ſuch a p 7 1 as Fo. ex- 
clude alt rational grounds of doubti 
Like brute beats we travel with t erd, ind 
are never ſo ſolicitous for thei e Ur the bay, 
| as for the number or Hüte of our company. 


++ t eee 


2. Straftneſs.” we #5 wy 
ounds' move ronge th hich 
g veyertheleſs is not ca get Lo | the MTs abe 
line, but by the mottnefg 
hk 2 Hiſtry. 


16 3 3 6 AT} ; 
RIGID: adj. tis des. Freath;, iid, 
Latin.]., Mid: Hi oſhid ü⸗glem 48 
% Stiff; not to ihe bends; ; wnpliant. »— 7 


dernoniſrited 
to be more rigid and inflexible, » than a ſolid one of 


1. 85 fame ſubſtance and weight, ame ee 
evere.s in flexible. 4 brugydt-ts- 306 2 15 
| . His ſevere judgment giving lad, 1:2 1 
| His modeſt fancy kept in awe ͥ — 
As rigid huſbands jealous are, aol 019429! wer FO. 
When they believe their wiyes too ſair· e 
3. Unremitted z unmiti ted. nne. 19% 
| +\Queen-of this univerſe! do not belle ve TT 
4 Tra rigid morpey death; ye ſhall not die. 


bam. 


NU "* + 


1 19550 Fat Xi ky 6d 
or e Tm His gutt 1907 7 
Hae rant 0 Creſſy plains tos rech not 16198 
e dreh daß d with' blood, bee 
What the Silares vigobr | 
, ado rigid Iv | ; 0 " PMs 
Rei- DITY. 
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R1I'G1DNEss. #. /. 


_ 7 
Ries. bir. v. Tr 


4 \ 
—.— Mr Get 


French; from 
Deen 1142/84 5 
I ee of .& 


— v es of th Folids of the body, Phen, 6. Rage 3.crveltys 


or Impliable;' they cannot readily 
{i their reſpective offices 3 bur a fibre is faid to 
de rigid, when its parts ſo ſtrongiy eohere together, 
as not to yield · to that action of the fluids, which 
* to overcome their reſiſtance in order to the 
ation of health : it is to. be remedied by fo- 
— _w— 


Rigidity of the organs is ſuch a Nate as. makes | 


thaw. reſiſt that expanſion, which: is neceſſary to 
carry on the vital functions: rigi of the 


veſſels and organs muſt neceſſarily follow from the 
rigidity of the fibres. | 


or airy elegance. 

This ſevere obſervation of | nature, by . one in 
her commoneſt; and by the other in her abſoluteſt 
forms, muſt nceds 42 
dity, and coniequen more naturaineſs than grace- 
 Fabneſs. Wotton"s Architecture. 

Rr G1DLY. adv. {from rigid.) 
1. Stiffly ; unphantly, 


2. Severely ; inflexibly ; without ate 
ſion; Without mitigation 

from rigid. 1 Stiff. 
nels; ſeverity ; inflexibility; 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 
2. Stiffneſs of appearance; want of eaſy 


roduce in both a kindcof rigi- | 


1 054 
The baſe 6 
Severity and juſtice in its ri 


„This awes an impious 


fury. Wins yer! 
He at his. foe with furious * ſmites, 
That ſtrongeſt oak might ſez to ovarthoow 3 : 
The ſtroke upon his ſhield fo heavy lights, 
TOM to the ground it doubleth him full low. 
> Spenſer 


temper of the people, more than led by his own 
N. to any height and rigour of e | 
Charles. 
7. Hardpeſs; not Aexibility 3 found ; 
not ſoftneſs. : - 5 
The ſtones the. e of thele hind ph 
And ſupple into foftneſs as they fell. 


' Ri'corous. adj. [from rigour.] 


1. Severe; allowing no abatement. - - 

He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 

| With rigorous hands; he hath reſiſted law., 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial, 

Than the ſeverity of publick powers 

Are theſe terms hard and rigorous, beyond our 

capacities to perform ? Rogers a Sermons. | 


Wee 


' rOus demonftration ; a rigorous definition. 


RI OTET. 4. ſe {reguler, French. ] A flat 


thin ſquare piece of wood. 

The pieces that are intended to make the frames 
for pictures, before they are molded, are called rig- 
lets. Moxon. 

Ri“ col. 2. / A circle. Uſed i in  Shake- 
ſpeare for a diadem. ” 

This ſleep is ſound ; this is a deep, 

That, from this golden rigol, hath divore'd 
So many Engliſh kings. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | 


RIGOUR. . / [rigor, Latin. I 
1. Cold;  iffneſs, ＋ 
I be reit his look 
Bound wich _Gorgonian, rigeur, not to move. 
Milton, 
2. A convulfive ſhuddering with ſenſe of 
cold. 
Ripors, chilneſs, and a fever attend every ſuch 
new ſeppurstien. Blackmore. 
A right regimen, during the rigor or cold fit i * 
the beginning of a fever, is of great importance; 
long continued riger is a ſign of a ſtrong diſeaſe : 
during the riger, the circulation is leſs quick, and 
the blood actually ſtagnates in the extremities, and, 


prefling upon the heart, may produce concretions ; | 


therefore a «od increaſeth an inflammation. 
Arbuthnot. 
3. Severity; fernneſs; want of condeſcen- | 
ſion to others. 
Nature has got the victory over paſſion, all bis 
rigcur is turned to grief and pity. Denbam's Sephy. 


1 | May thy brimmed waves from this 


FF Severely ; ; without tenderneſs or miti- 

gation. : 

Left: they ant | 

At the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, - 

For I behold them ſoften'd, and with tears 

Bewailing their exceſs, all terror hide. Milton. 
The people would examine his works more rigo- 


— N 


rouſly — himſelf, and would not forgive the leaſt | 
Dryden. 


miſtake. 
2. Exactly; ſcrupulouſly; nicely. 


R ILL. 3. J. [rivulus, Lat.] A ſmall 
brook; a little ſtreamlet. if 


Their ful} tribute never miſs, / 

From a thouſand petty rills, 

That tumble down the ſnowy hills. 
On every thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 

In every y ritha ſweet inſtruction flows; 

But ſome untaught, o erhear the whiſp ring „1 

In ſpite of ſacred leiſure blockbeads ſtill. Young. 


To RitL. v. . [from the noun.) To| 


run in ſmall ſtreams. _ 

Jo! Apollo, mighty king, let envy, 
Ill-judging and verboſe, from Lethe's lake, 
Draw tuns unmeaſureable; while thy favour 
Adminiſters to my ambitious thirſt 


The wholeſome draught from Aganippe's ſpring by 


Genuine, and with ſoft murmurs gently villiag 
Adown the mountains where thy daughters. 2 


Ri- LLET. #. . [corrupted from 4% wy ] 
A ſmall fiream.. * 


Rigour makes it 3 for Weng virtue to re- 
cover. Claris. 


4. Severity of life ; ; voluntary pain; au- 


ſterity. 


He reſumed bis rigert, Qteeming this eben f 


ſuch a one as ſhould not be outlived, but that it 
became men to be martyrs to. 19) Fell. 

Does not looſeneſs of - life, and a want of ne- 
ceſſary ſobriety in ſome; drive others into | rigors that 
are unnecetlary : ? Spratt. 


This prince lived in this convent, With all the | 


riger and auſterity-of a capuchin. Addiſon on Ialy. 
Strictneſs; unabated exactneſs. 
It may not ſeem hard, if in caſes of neceſſity 
certain profitable ordinances ſometimes be releated, 


_ne1al rigor thereof. 

Heat and cold are not, according. to philoſo- 
phical 2 the efficients; ut are names er- 
preſſing our & alfons. "a , Glanville. 


4 


= OY „ 


1 
rather than all men always ſtrictiy bound to the ge- | | 
Hookers | | 


A crecke of Ofe, between wo kills, Aist a 
little freſh rillet ate the ſea. Carew. 
Th? induftrious muſe thus labours to relate 
| Thoſe rillets that attend proud Tamer and her ſtate. 


| | Drayten. 
RIM. . /.. Inna, Saxon] B bo 
t. A border; a margin. 
. It keeps off the ſame thickneſs near its centre ; 
; while its figure is capable of variation you the 
rims Gree. 
'2. That which encircles ſomeching elſe. 
We may not affirm;. that ruptures are confinable 
1 unto one ſide, as the peritoneum or im of the belly 
may be broke; 5 or its perforations relaxed in either. 


Brown's ae, Melee rrours. 
The drum - maker uſes it for ribs. 


[Ring“ . 1. Lpnim, Saxon. J. „ 2 aj 1541 
5 oat ſt. 


(3143 


— 


83 by the neceſſities of the times, and the | 


Shakeſpear ee | 


2. Exact; ſcrupulouſly nice: as, a rigo-| 


RY corovsLyY. adv. [from rigorous.] ,, | 


Krothing upon aglaſ giveth a dem 3 and} in ie 5 


bd oP 
4. M.1N 
feofts you ſhall find drops of dev upon the infide of 


glaſs windows. Bacon. 
in a hoar froſt, a fine bs a multitude of qua- 


2 priſms piled without any order one over 
E * , Grew. 
Nima, Latin. A hole; a Mak. 


ot uſed. 

Though birds have no epigiottis, yet can they 
contract the rime or chink of their larinx, ſo as to 
prevent the admiſſion of wet or dry indigeſted. 

Brown's Pulgar Errours. © 
Jo RTUE. v. mn. from the noun. ] "Toy 
freeze with hoar froſt, 


To Ri MPLE. . a. To pucker; to con- 
tract into corrugations. See Cevurrz 
and yy oy At 

The n was teaſe, alſo rimpled and blitered. 
Rr MY. adj. - [from rime. ] Steamy ; ; 
foggy; fall of frozen miſt. 
1 The air is now cold, bot, dry, or moiſt ; and 
then _ r, foggy⸗ , or poiſonous. 
* | Harwey.. 
Rind. |. . Lund, Saxon; rinde, - 

Dane Heal 3 huſk. | 
u a piteous yelling voice Was Four 

O ſpare wich guilty hands to tear 
| Me pf fides in this rough rind embar'd. Spenſ. 
Within the infant rind-of this ſmall flower 
Poiſon bath er and eren 1 


Ip | Theſe plants are neither red nor poliſhed, when 
drawn out of the water, till their rind have been 
taken off. . , Beyle. 
Others whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with gelten rind, - 
Sung amiable, - 11.1... : Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Thou can ſt not touch the freedom of this mind 


With, all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
| Thou haſt immanacl'd. Milton. 


This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, 
High on a plane - tree ſhall be hung to vie, ; 
On the ſmooth rind the paſſenger ſhall ſee | 
' Ls Woes and worthip Helen's.tree. 

. | Dryden. 
To Rind. . #, [from the 2 To 


| decorticate ; to bark; to huſk. 


RING, 1. . Ipning, Saxon. ] by 
1. A circle; an erbicular line. rack 
In this habit NI! A 
Met 1 my father with his bleeding ge p40 
Their precious gems. new loſt. E bintaſpeare. 
| Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit 
their colours to the naked eye, have ap 


4 wats 


\ | through a priſm girded about with 23 


and horizontal rings.  Nowrton. 


2. A circle of gold or ſome other x matter” 
WIR as an ernannt, A K OY 
- Aquarrel- .. 
About a hoop of gold, a paltry. rings Sbabepare 
I have ſeen old Roman rings fo very thick about, 
and with ſuch large flones- in them, that tis no 
wonder a fop ſhould reckon them a little cumber- 
ſome 1 In the lummer. 46 V& Addifons: 
3. A circle of metal to be held by. 
The rings of iron, that on the doors were bung, 
Sent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung · Dryden. 


Some eagle got the al, of my box in his beak, 


| err iet it f d its 
| "Swift. 
+ A circular ur. 

Chaite Dian, 


| Goddeſs prefiding o'er the rapid race, 
I Place me, O place me in the duſty ring, 
Where youthtul ee br for * MP 
i %% Sepithe 
5. A circle made by perſons fanding 
round. 
Make a ier 3 the corple of Ce, 
an me ſhew you my hgh made the will. 
| Shakejprare. 
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KIN 


ehen 


1 


2 


Eres it 3 , — 
into the cit gx. pM | rd. 
Round tay arbour # bew: they made, rl 


And footed it {bout the ſacred made. en. 


6. * number of bells ne ö 


tuned. 

Aquirrel ſpends his little rage, 
In jumping round a rowling cage; 
The cage as either fide turn d up. 
Striking aving of bells a- top. W. 

The ſound of bells or any other ſong- 
rous body. 

Stop the holes of a hawk's bell, it will 2 no 
but a flat \nojſe or rattle. Bacon. 

4 r that have holes, give a greater 
ring, than if the pellet did An upon braſs j in the 


F. 


air * Bacon. 
e Sullen Moloch fled, MI 1 
Hath left in ſhadows'dread-. 1 
His burning idol all of blackeſt hue, ; 
In vain with cymbals ring, WL 
They call the grifly King. A Milton. 


8. A Tout of any Lag. * 

The king, full of confidence, as he had been 

victorious in very and had prevailed with his par- 
liament, and had the ring of acclamations freſh. in 
bis ears, thought the reſt of his reign" ſhould be 
but play. Bacon's Merry VII. 


To RING. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. rung. 


[Þpmngzan,. Saxon, ] 
1. To Pike bells + any other ſonorous 
body, ſo as to make it ſound. 
' Ring the alarum bell. | Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 
2 LFrom ring. ] To encircle, 


Talbot, 
. Who, r 


2 


ing d about with bold adverſity, 
Efes out for nooſe York and Somerſet. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To fit with rings. | 
Death, death ; oh amiable loyely death! 
Thou Joriferouß ſtench, ſound rottenneſs, 
Ariſe forth from thy couch of laſting night, 
Thou hate and terrour to proſperity, 
And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, 
And put my eye: balls in thy vaulty brows, 
And ring theſe fingers With thy houſhold worms. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. To reſtrain a * by a ring in his 


noſe. 
To RING. v. 2. 


1. To ſound as a bell or iron metal. 
Ring out, ye cryſtal ſpheres, 
And let your ſilver chime 7 


Move in melodious time; 
And let the baſe of heay'n's deep organ blow. 


Milton. 


No gerad Bess nor man in mburatu weeds, 
Nor mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. mon 
Eaſy it might be to ring other changes upon 
. ſame bells. 

At Latagus a weighty Rone he flung ; 


His face was flatted, and bis helmet rung. Dryden. 
2. To practiſe the art of moſick with | 


bells. 


Signs for communication may be contrived at 
pleaſure { four' bells admit twenty-four changes in 
ringing 3 each change may, by — have a 

+ Holder. 


certain fignification. 


. To ſound; to reſound. 4 


Hercules, miſſing his page, called him by hid | 
Bacon. 
The particular rin Gr ſound in gold, diſtin 

er volley, has no particular. 


name aloud, that all the ſhote rang of it. 


from the ſound of 0 
name. T Locke. 
Wich ſweeter notes ch riſing temple rung, 
A Raphael painted! and a Vida ſung} _ 
Immortal Vida ! 
To utter as à bell. 
Ere to black Hecat's — 
The ſnard- born beetle, with his aer 1 


6 


—— — A2 — — 


Norris's Mi Iſcellanies. | 


Pope, 
4 This muſt move us humbly to ſue unto God, 


wow. . 


at l k e ri e Wan 


done 
A 4444 ef dreadful nd. A1 
- \Tortinkle.. 
My ears till ring with-noiſey Vm vert ti death + 
Tongye-killd, "= e yet recover 8 


6. To be filled with a bruit HF 
That profane, atheiftical,” rabble, 


Prior. | 


whom the whole nation ſo rings of, are nat in- 
deed, what they ** themſelves, the vilen men in 
the World. F "ai, Sbutb. 
RING- Box. 4 * Feen 
 Ring-bone is a hard e ſubſtance 3 

the h circle of the little paſtern of. 8 horſe, 
| juſt above the coronet: it ſometimes goes quite 
round like a _ * thence it is called the, ring- 


| as WR", ebe pigeons, and ringdoves. 


or timer « 


[Rr NGER, n. ſe {from ring.] He who 


rin 5 
Rindl sa- DER, 1. % Ling and leader.) 
The head of a riotous body. 


of the Corniſh men, in ſacrifice to the Aces. 


The nobility. eſcaped ; 3 the poor people, Who 


| had been deluded *. "theſe neee, ven ene: 


+ cuted, * Addiſpr- 
RI NGLET. 2 Ling. with a diminutive 
nos 1" hs parks 

1. A.ſmall ring e 


Silver the lintals, deep — oer 3 
And gold the ringlets that, command che egen, 


„nel n 471 
2. A cacle; f | £ * , 
You demy puppets; that . l, * 
By moon: ſhine do the green ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. Shakeſpeare's _ 
Never met we, 
Upon the beached margent oſ the ſe, 
To dance our vinglæts to the Whiſtling wind, 
But with thy brawls how haſt diſturb'd our Good. 
| ee 
3. A curl. 5 
With ring lets quaint, and wanton er Wee. 
. Milton. 
Her golden treſſes i in wanton ringlets wav'd, 
As the vine curls her tendrils. Mien. 
Theſe in two ſable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck. Pope. 


R1i'NGSTREAKED. adj. [ringand freaked. ] 


Circularly ſtreaked. 
He removed the he goats that were ring ſtreaked | 


and ſpotted, and all the the goats that were ſpeckled, 
| "Geneſis, xxx. 35» 
Ri'nGTAI1L. 2. J. [ring and tail.] 
kind of kite with a Whitiſh tail, 
8 Bailey. 
RI“ N OGWORMu. . /. [ring and a 
A circular tetter.. 


ſpots; ſuch as is  genccally called Te 61. 
25 RINSE. V. 4. [from rein, German, 


pure, clear. ] 


þ 
Ibis laſt cofltly treaty * 
Swallow's ſo much treaſure, and like a1 laſs. | 
Did break i' th** rinſing. Shakeſpeare” s Heir VIII. 
Whomſoever he toüscheth. and hath IF rinſed his 


| hands in water, he ſhall be Untlein, | 
| "Leviticus, xv. 114 | 


and earneftly to entreat him, to waſh us throughly 


| | from our wickedneſs, and cleanſe us from our ſins: 


ws — 


in 


py ——— *. 


bone... Farrier's Dictionary. 
RI XGDOVE. 1. * "[rbiageldayer, Ger- 15 | 
| man. | 


Pigeons are of fereral forts, wild * babe | 


2. A ſedi 6 
[ 1 to ſetyents 10. as aeclſores q 


Bacin's Henry VII. | 


| Riots in pleaſure, and neglefts the: law. 


Dun 
vage und ange the} fountain charot, ont 


unclean and polluted hearts. 45 i 


| e 2. To waſl the ſoap{out of lnb 


| WIR ſometimes i 2 — — wa hey, 


According as prong 2 — or lay. F 
R1'ns# 6m. 1600 {t rom rinſe. We 55 


| waſhes | or rinſes; aW aer. 
lags OT. . J. La old French; "riots, 
Italian.) 10118 Yo vews, vols om. 


" Wild and- loofe-feltivity. 13 * Huh ar M 


When his headſtrong riot hath no curb (1! 
When rage and hot blood are his counſellors, 
When means and laviſh manners meet * 

Oh! with what wings ſhall his affection fly ©» 

Fow'rd franting peril W * de 

pak ſpeare”s gra 8 

80 ſenſeleſs of expence, 4 * 
That he Will neither know how to maintain it 
Nor ceaſe Eis flow of riot. lehre. 


All na wh e | 
To luxu and ra feaſt and . | "Wine 


To his bold riot. X 1. 


3. 7% run RIOT. To move or aft 1 1585 
+ control} or reſtrant. 
He cauſed to be executed ſome of the rin lader, 


One tnan's heal runs rior uren hawks 40 dee. 
| ' 2 : I tity, * e 
Vou never ben Beſend bie N arms £0 
* Who, in his ſatyre 's rum ing riot, - 
Could never leave the world in quiet. > <4 
'To RI OT. V, 1. j bhi old F == Ky J 


1. To revel; to be een in luxurious 


ments. 7 
Let us walk honeſtly as in wegen, voting. 
ing and drunkenneſ s. i» Romans, xiii. 2 
Now. he exacts of all, wakes. in delicht, 
Hens. 


0 loxuriate; to be tumultuous, — 5 
Thy lifs à long fend calm of xd e 4 
vs. * 


- 
JS © 


No pulſe that riots, and no blood that 


3. To banquet Tuxuriooſfy. a 


K. To raife'a Chaney or eproar. | 
10 TER. A. 0 Ly $34 
1. One who 15 Lal 35 8 
2. One who. raiſes an uproar or or ſedition. 
Ri OTISE. 7, from Tote 'Diffotute- 
neſs; axüry. "Obſolete: 
"WB: ey work he challenged ein . 


For contempfation ſake); yet otherwiſe!” > 2 3; 


A] 
| And ſet mine eyes ac fl., b d 


It began with a ſerpigo, making many round 


His life he led in fawleſs rierife. os Spenſers 


Ie QTOUS, 4. Ciel, Fiepth: ;. Kom 


g riot 1 1 77 7. 
1. Luxurious; wanten ; | liceariouſly 
feſtive. u aiy Boi Had riot bye | 


What needs me tell their feaſts ws — guiſe, 
In which was nothing viatous| nor wvains ; ©; 1 Spenſer/ 
When all our offices have been eo | 
With r{atows feeders, : 

I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, 
Shakelp Fes. 
t is, 


John came ne rf ea nor drinkin + tb 
far from the diet of wi ge Af and 1 riatous. 
places, but fared coarlely. Brewn. 


Wiſenen's Surgery. 


1.5 To waſh ; to,cleanſe by waſhing. 1 | 


Wirth them no riotaus, or Akan tr 
J infect an 55 with their Rar 9h wh 


But war ſever ty. like {ct} appear 98. 
2. Seditious,; turbulent. er cen 
RI orousL Y. ad. [from riotous. 942 
1. Luxuriouſly; with licentious luxury. 
He that gathereth by defrauding his own. ſouls. 
| gathereth for others. that ſhall | ſpend his goods 
riutouſſy : e Y . 4s 
20 Sedirioully z turbulently. „ 
R1"0Fousness. , . from riotous. in F he 
ſtate of being riotous. 


7 RIP. H A. pr pan, Saxon. „ 


, . 


1. To tear; to lacerate; to cut l by 
a cou- 


- 


* 


0 


. avor other binds years old | take Ger 
= d 1 H 19 28 wry dh. Wa n, whos fate n 4 
our bbb N e, Len 0 5 n 
your dear mother Engis , ; 2 f thou bear him up, ſublinie, 1 . | 
18 a EE ares "" . {from the adjeRtive ] To] 
"bite wala Fil child OY 124þ | fk 8 to ety to be mn. 
| revents | ens mow Uſet. „ 
And Ar . the groin of * audacious foe.” | From hour to. kour we ripe and My 1 
2  *% Dryden. 5 And then from bur o hour we ror nd rt 


2. To take away by 00 or cutting. 
Macduff was from his mother's womb 


1 \ Untimely ip. Sbaleſpeare s bas, 
"YM | Elo, becauſe- from his mother's | 
3h womb,” was fegned to be me ſon of Apollo. 
E \ Sis Hayward. 
E.. 721 - Rip this heart. of 
FLY Out of my . and wow it for a -cownnd's: 
FF | '- Orway. | 
; Y The: ee huſband, whom like a 
* cd on bet the guilt of their diſeaſe; 
BE affecting fury acts amadman's part, 
; . | = Ur To d. the fatal ſecret from her heart, Granville, 
13 ſeloſe ; to ſearch out; to tear up; 
77 10 > Brin to view. 
* Let ir — to. rip. ug to; the very 


bottom, how and by whom your diſcipline was 
_ planted, at ſuch time as this age we live in began | 
to make firſt trial thereof. 
You rip up the original of Scotland, Spenſer. 
me, and indeed ſavoureth of moos reading. 
They ripped up all that had bom done” from 
the beginning of the rebellion. Clarendon. 
The relations conſidering that a trial would rip 
up old ſores, and diſcover things not ſo much to 
the reputation of the Wer they dropt their 
deſigns - -  Arbuthnot. 


ture... ' 
Macbeth. 1543, 1.3 x 1. 2 
15 ripe for Gag, and the bern above. ; 
Put on their iuſttuments. 
Fheir fruit | is itnprofitable, not ripe to eat. 
Wiſdom Iv. 5. 
So may ſt thou live, dl, like rife fruĩt, thou drop 
Into thy mother's, lap; ar be with eaſe 
Sather d, not harſhly pluck'd, for death mature. 
Milton. 
the ripeneſs of fruit. 


hoſe happieſt ſmiles, 
That play'd on her v. pe e lip, feem'd not to know 
What gueſts were in her 


As pearls from diamonds dropt. 
3. Complete; proper for uſe. 
by letters ſhall direct your courſe, 
When time is rie. 


2. Keſembling | 


14 y. ja: 

There was a not dane in ts lips, | 
A little ripcr and more luſty red | a 
Than that mix'd in his cheeks. 
DO © early ripe ! to thy abundant ſtore, 

What could advancing age have added more ? 


| Dryden. 

Finiſhed; * conſummate. * N | 

'\ Beaſts are in ſenſible capacity as ripe even as 

men themſelves, perhaps more ripe. 

He wis a ſcholar, and a 2 and good one. 

6. Brought to che Point of. taking. elteQ ; ; 
fully "matured. 

| He thence ſhall Lotte; en | 

When this world's diſſolution ſhall be ripe. Milton, | 

While things were juſt vit for a war, the cantons, 


chelr protectors, intetpoſed as n in the quar- 


1 * 1 


rel. . Add iſon. 
7. Fully qualified by gradual 9 5 
0 e 


This ripping up of anceſtors is very pleaſing unto | 
fer on'Treland. | 


RIPE. adj. [nipe, Saxon; rip, Dutch. ] 
1. Brought to rem in n 31 ma- | | 


"Ok $ * A 


And ſtrangers to the ſun yet rigen here. Granville. 


eyes, which parted thence, | 
r pourer 


+: Shakeſpeare's Henry „Iv. 
4. Advanced to the e of bay qua- 
Shakeſpeare. 


Heber. 
Shakeſpeare. | 


We 


. Shabeſpeafe. 
'I Slabber not buſinefs for my fake, Baſſanio;” 
Bur Ray the very riping of the time. 


— 


In my grave's infide, fee what thou art noyß; 
| Yet thou'rt not yet fo good, till us death hy * 
Io ripe and, mellow there, w are AKubborp clay. 
| Donne. 
75 Rive. V. a. To mature; 
ripe. 
He is e to ripe his growing bene, 
| U Shakeſpeare. 


* 


To Scotland. 


at the fit time. 
/ Tt fits us therefore ripely; | 
Our chariots and our horſemen be! in n 
Shakeſpeare, 


ri 
Kis is the ſtate bf man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow viofſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a froft, a killing froft ; 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſorely 
His greatneſs is a 7ip:ning, nips his root; 
And then he falls as I do. 
Afore the ſout grape is ripening in the 2 
T/aias, xviii. 5. 
The pricking of a fruit before it ripeneth, ripens 
the fruit more ſuddenly. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Trees, that ripen lateſt, bloſſom: ſooneſt 3; as 
peaches and cornelians; and it is a work of pro- 
vidence that they bloſſom ſo ſoon; for * 
gen {ge — not have the ſun: long enough to r 
Bacon's Naturel Hi 
Melons on beds of ice are taught t bear, 


ys 


To RY PEN. V. a. 

| ripe. 

& My, father was no traitor; 

And chat III prove on better men than Süsser 

Were growing time once ripen d to my 

ag Sha 

When to ripen'd manhood he ſhall grow, 

The greedy ſailor ſhall the ſeas forego.” - 
That I ſettled 


7 o mature; to make 


Be this the cauſe of more than mortal hate, 
The reſt ſucceeding times ſhall ripen into fate. 


Ri RN Ess. 2. % from ripe.] 

1. The ſtate of being ripe; maturity. 
"Tay have ape it to the ripencſs of fruits. > 

4 emane« 


Little thatter is depaßited in the PEG 


| Meg! 7 N 


* 


: 


it arrives. towards its r s ripengſs. 
2. Full gro th. | 
Time, which hs them their fame * | 
To Cowley ſcarce did 7ipeneſs give. | Diirbamy 
3. Perfection; completion: 
To this oarpoſe- were thoſe e 2 
of palms deviſed for us, that they, which ate ei- 
ther in years but young, or touching perfection of 
virtue as yet not grown to ende me, when 
they think. they ſing, learn. i 


8 


- 


— 


to miſe 


RT'ytLyY. l; from 2 Maturely; ; 


, 
> 


Shakeſpeare. 1 | 
Though no ſtone tell thee what I was, yet thou, | 


| 


Y 
U 
8 
1 


2 


Shakeſp care. 


3 | 


5 
| 
. 
uf 


Dryden. 


' 


Your father in his throne, was for your ſake, | 
L left th' Ferre for time to rippen. 
- n. 
The genial ſun : poll 
Has daily, ſince his courſe begun, 
Rejoic'd the metal to refine, | . 
And ripen d the Peruyian mine. Addiſan. 


To RI PEN. . [from ripe. ] To grow | , 


Hooker. | 


| 


— 


— 


, 


Pope. 


Here elements have loſt their uſes; . 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces. Seo. | 


> 49 


A 
6— r 
» 
4 41 


1 


| rhe, I am too old 10 riſe 
2. To get up from reſt. 


6. To ſwell. 


R 18 


99 | This royal infantpromiſes 
Upon this land a thoufand thouſand bleſſings, 
| | Which time ſhall. bring to ripere/s. en: 


[ 2 AY — Auth 4 Ap. | 
nd inward muck leſs appear, - 
That ſome mo in happy en — i 
: Nan 
e | 3 
en muſt endure 71 
Their going hence, ev 'n as their coming bithbr ; ; 
Ripeneys 10%. Shaks/ ares King LA. 


R1i'yPER, ». /. from Tip. One who 


4. 1 ; 9 


rates. 

To Rip. an 
face, as water ſwiftly running. 

RY PTOWEL. n, J. A gratuity, or re- 


ward given to tenants, Wer they had 
reaped their lord's corn. Baits. 
To RISE. v. „. pret.'ro/e; part. ri/en. 
Conley has i, for roſe; ſo has Jon- 
Jon, LUupan, Saxon; reiſen, Dotch! 1 
1. To change a jacent or recumbent, 
to an erect poſture.” ' 
I havs ſeen her riſe, from her, bed, and. throw 


her night-gown upon her- Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The archbiſhop received bim Labs, for, ſa d 
arl of Orrety. 


> 8 bettet life than ſlie does z 
do what ſhe will; 90 to: Gall when ſhe lift Fil 
when ſhe liſt, |. yen 95 gr 2530 hahg/geares 
As wild -alley. in the deſert, 8⁰ 
their work, giſing betimes, for . 65. 1 5. 

That is te live, 
To reſt ſecure, and not riſe up to ie 

Daniel foul War. 
Thy manſion wants. thee, Adam, N. on. 


3. To get up from a fall. x BY 
True in our fall, x 
Falſe in gur promjs d i. g. ae, P. e 
4. To ſprings o grow. up, 44a 
They imagine A 9 3 
For one forbidden tree, a multitude, © 
Now ris'n to work them farther W. 15 . 


5. To gain elevation of rank or fortune. 
Some . by fin, and ſome by virtue fall,. my 


+ 7 * a 8. 7 Slaleſpeare. 
1 ey riſe not. w r ice, will 
make their ſervice fall with N 5 


To riſe i' th* world, 

No wiſe man that s honeſt ſhould erxpelt. | 
- Thoſe, that have been raiſcd by. ome. gat 
miniſter, trample upon the En * 55 they 
riſe, to rival him. e 


N 1701 


If che bright ſpot ſtay in his FR it is.a wifi 
of the burning. 2K ſua nfrg 


. bo aſcend to move upwards, 


The ſap in old trees is not fo frank as ta riſc | 
all to the boughs, but tireth by; the way, and put- 


teth out moſs. / Bacon. 


If two plane poliſh'd plates of a. poliſh'd looking- 
glaſs be laid together, ſo that their fides be paral- 


lel, and at a very ſmall diſtance from one another, 
ter, 


and then their lower edges be dipped into 
the water will riſe up between them. Vetoton. 

8. Jo break, out am below the horizon 1 
as che ſun. 


le maketh the fun e to "iſ onthe el 1 the 


Matrhe vo, v. 
He affirmeth, chat — is fat upon the / Ang 
al 1 n and. departs upon Arcturug. 
= ,Browg's, Vulgar. Errours.. 
3232s i. 2£4 Whether the lun 1 
Riſe on the earth, or earth riſe on the fun, "Milton. 
9. To take beginning 5 to come into ex- 
iſtence or noticſe. 
Only be ſpoke, and every thing this Nin 


Y 


rips; one ao: tears 3 one who lace- 
Fo fret on the for- 


y forth to 


— 


Out of the fruitful womb of nothing 1s. ) Corleys | 


r 3 


10. To begin to act. 14930 45 | 
4 47 $0.4 . tat $1411 | ' i High 
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13. To be excited; to be produced. 


* * 
- 4 - 
4 4 by 1 1 
p* , 7 
» ; 
, « 


High winds began to riſe. - Milton, 
With Vulcan's.rage the rifing winds conſpi 


And near our palace rolls the flood of fire. Dryden. 
11. To appear in view. 
The poet muſt lay out all his ſtrength, that his 
words may be glowing, and that every thing he de- 


ſcribes may immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe up 
to the reader's view. 12 #1*5-4 iſon. 
12, To change a ſtation ; to quit a ſiege. 


He, riſing with ſmall honour from Gunza, and 
fearing 


Indeed you thank'd me ; but a nobler gratitude 
Rofe in her ſoul ; for from that hour ſhe * me. 
A thought roſe in me, which often — 
men of contemplative natures.  Spettator. 
Y4. To break into military commotions ; 
to make inſurreQiions. 
At our heels all hell ſhould riſe, 


With blackeſt inſurrection. Milton. 
Numidia's ſpacious kingdom lies | 
Ready to riſe at its young prince's call. Addiſon. 


No more ſhall nation againſt nation riſe, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with bateft] eyes. Pope. 
15. To be rouſed; to be excited to ac- 
tion. | 


If any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait, and 
riſe up againſt him, and ſmite him mortally, and 
teeth into one of theſe cities, the elders of his 
city ſhall fetch him thence. - Deuteronomy. 


17. To grow more or greater in any re- 
ſ 5 » - . 
1 hideous gabble riſes loud 
Among the builders. Miltes. 


The great duke riſes on them in his demands, 
and will not be ſatisfied with leſs than a hundred 
thouſand crowns, and a ſolemn embaſly to beg 
pardon. | Addiſon on Italy. 

18. To increaſe in price. 

Bullion is riſer to fix ſhillings and five pence the 
ounce; i. e. that an ounce of uncoined filver will 
exchange for an ounce and a quarter of coined ſilver. 

: Locke. 
19. To be improved. | 5 

From ſuch an untainted couple, we can hope to 
have our family riſe to its ancient ſplendour of face, 
air, countenance, and ſhape. Tatler. 

20. To elevate the ſtile. 
VPour author always will the beſt adviſe, 
Fall when he falls, and when he riſes, riſe. 
| | Roſcommen., 
21. To be revived from death. 
After I am rien again, I will go before you. 
| Murtbego, xxvi. 

The ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe 

Out of his grave. "EP 
22. To come by chance. 

As they 'gan his library to view, 

And antique regiſters for to aviſe, | 
There chanced to the prince's hand to riſe 
An ancient book. 795 

23. To be elevated in fituation. _ 
". He bar d an ancient oak of all her boughs; 
Then on a riſing ground the trunk he plac'd, 
Which wit the ſpoils of his dead toe an wx 

years: ».5o0s 5 pda 

A houſe we ſaw upon a rng. Addiſin. 

Aſh, on banks or ring grounds near rivers, will 
thrive exceedingly. - © - 

RISE. . /. [from the verb.] 


eier. 


* 


1. The act of riſing, locally or figura- | 


tively. D I 
2. The act of mounting from the ground. 


Mertimer's H ufbandry. | 


power of the Chriſtians, was gone. 
* | i 


| 


— 


In leaping with weights, the argas are firſt cait | 


. 


b 


Milton. 5 


greater force; for the hands go backward: before 
they their riſe. _ . . + . Bacon 


In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile ; - 
And ſometimes mounts, but fo as billows play, 
Whoſe riſe not hinders, but makes ſhort our way. 
: | Dryden. 
4. Place that favours the act of mounting 
aloft. f | | 
Rais d ſo high, from that convenient riſe 
She took her flight, and quickly reach'd the ſkies. 
. ; Creecb. 
Since the arguments againſt them riſe from 
common received opinions, it happens, in con- 
troverſial diſcourſes, as it does in the aſſaulting 
of towns, where, if the ground be but firm, 
whereon the batteries are erected, there is no 
farther inquiry of whom it is borrowed, ſo it af- 
fords but a fit riſe for the preſent purpoſe.» Locke. 
5. Elevated place. | 
Such a riſe, as doth at once invite 
A pleaſure, and a reverence from the fight. 
Denham. 


6. Appearance as of the ſun in the Eaſt. 
Phebus ! ſtay; — 
The world to which you fly fo faſt, 
From us to them can pay your haſte 
With no ſuch object, and ſalute your riſe 
With no ſuch wonder, as De-Mornay's eyes. 


Waller. | 


7. Encreaſe in any reſpect. 
8. Encreaſe of price. 


Upon a breach with Spain, muſt be conſidered | 


the preſent ſtate of the king's treaſure, the -riſe or 
fall that may happen in his conſtant revenue by a 


Spaniſh war. Temple. 
The biſhops have had ſhare in the gradual riſc 
of lands. Swi ls 


9. n original. 
It has its riſe from the lazy admonitions of thoſe 
who give rules, and propoſe examples, without 
joining practice with their inſtrutiens. Locke. 
All wickedneſs taketh its riſe from the heart, 
and the deſign and intention with which a thing is 
done, frequently diſcriminates the goodneſs or evil 


of the action. Nelſon. 


His reputation quickly peopled it, and gave riſe ] 


to the republick, which calls itſelf after his name, 
| | Addiſen. 
10. Elevation; encreaſe of ſound. 
In the ordinary riſes and falls of the voice, there 
fall out to be two beemolls betwren the uniſon and 


the diapaſon. | Bacon. 
R1i'sEN. part. [from ie. 
Ri'seR. 2. /. [from ri/e.] One that 


riſes. 
The iſle Ea, where the palace ſtands 
Of th' early riſer, with the roſy hands, 
Active Aurora; where ſhe loves to dance. 
| ; Chapman. 
Ris1B1'LiTY. #. /. [from rifble.] The 
quality. of laughing. _ oy 
How comes lowaeſs of ſtile to be ſo much the 
propriety of ſatyr, that without it a p-e: can be 
no. more a fatyriit, than without vijidi¾uy he can 
dean be er 05: Dryden. 
Whatever the philoſophers may ta'k 
riſibility, neighing is a more noble expreſſion than 
laughing. | Arbuthnot. 
RI'SIBLE. adj. [rifible, French; rifebilis, 
Latin: ] bo EY | 
1. Having the faculty or power of laugh- 
ig. | "ET VB 
We are in a merry world, laughing is our buſi- 
neſs; as if, becauſe it has been made the definition 
of man that he is riſble, bis manhood conſiſted in 
nothing ele. Government of the Tongue. 


Bacon. | 


of their | 


1 9 — * 
3 9 * 


e 

2. Ridienlous ; exciting laughter. 

Rix, 1092 riſque, n z 6. 

oiled Hazard; danger; chance of 
8 | 


| 8 * "ie 0 abſolute ruin for he 

gaining of a preſent ſupply. 11: LE e. 
.._ _ When an infolent er of diſcipline, — 

into contempt af all order by a long vit of licence, 

ſhall appear before a church governor, ſeverity and 
| reſolution are that governar's virtues. South. 
By allowing himſelf in what” is innocent, he 
would run the rift of being betrayed into what is 
not ſo. wt Alterbury. 

An innocent man ought not to run an equal 
«iſt with a guilty one. Claris. 

To Risk. v. 4, [ri/quer, French. ] 7 
hazard; to o chance; to endanger. 

Who would hope new fame to raiſe, - + 
Or rift his well-eſtabliſhed praiſe, 

That, his high genius to approve, © {| 

Had drawn a George or carv d a Jove? + Addiſon. 
* n. J. [from i.] He who 

TIKS. | 17 E ot 

He thither came, t' obſerve and ſmoak / 

What courſes other viſters took. Butler. 
RISss. The obſolete preterite of rie. 
Riſi not the conſular men and left their places 
Bos ſooh as thou fat'ſt down; and fled thy fide ? 
RITE. 3. J. [rit, French; ritus, Latin.] 
Sole mu act of religion; external obſery- 
ance, | wr 

The ceremonies, we have taken from ſuch a8 
were before us, are not things that belong to this 
or that ſe, but they are the ancient rites and'cuſ. 
toms of the church. Hoeker, 

It is by God conſecrated into a facrament,. a 
holy rite, a means of conveying to the worthy 
receiver the benefits of the body and blood of 
Chriſt, Hammond's Fundamentgl:s. 

When the prince her fun ral rites had paid, 
He.plow'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. Dryden. 

R1i'TVAL. adj. [rituel, French.] So- 
lemnly ceremonious; done according 

to ſome religious inſtitution. | 

\- Inſtant I bade the prieſts prepare 

The ritual ſacrifice, and ſolemn pray'r. Prior. 

If to tradition were added, certain conſtant ritual 

and emblematical obſervances, as the emblems were 

\ expreſſive, the memory of the thing recorded 
would remain. Forbes. 

Ri'TuaL.. #. /. [from the adjective. ] 
A book in which the rites and obſerv- 
ances of religion are ſet down. 

An heathen ritual could not inftruct a man 
better than theſe ſeveral pieccs of antiquity in the 
particular ceremonies, that attended different ſacri · 
„ Addiſon's Remarks en Taly. 

Ri'TUAaLisT. 3. J. from ritual.] One 

| Killed in the ritual. de 

RI'V AGE. n. . [French.] A bank; a 
coaſt. , Not in uſe. - | 

Think 

You ſtand upon the rivage, and behold 

A city on th' inconſtant billows dancing; 

| For ſo appears this fleet. | Shakeſpeare» 

RI VAL. =. /. [rivelis, Latin. ] 

1. One who is in purſuit of the ſame thing 
which another man purſues; a compe- 
titaur .. 5 

Oh love! thou ſternly doſt thy pow'r maintain, 

And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign; 
Tyrants and thou all fellowſhip ditdains Dryden. 

2. A competitour in love. - 

She faw her father was grown her adverſe party, 

and yet her fortune ſuch as the muſt favour her ri- 
val. bs 30d Tor both . Sidney. 
boy France and Burgundy, IE 
| Great rivals in our younger daughter's love. 
n \ Shakeſpeare» 


Four 


11 1 eee, 11 „ ROA 


| wonth ve! I To rde ther danzetogs/ a ; * Why ſhould I write this don, that's riveried, 
nth in as in you. IT Upon no n ſou) mu ut Engli: Tabor, - 1 Screw d to my mem ry? Slateſpeare « Cymbeline« 
R 1. adj. . — in competition 31 Ebakeſp-aree | What one party thought to rivet to a ſettledneſs 
"wakin the ſame claim; emuloos, To RIVEL. v. 4. 1 nupled; Ganod, I: {by G0 torment ts Ps Oe Oe 
4 6 in Ties. 
Sued I bot the ene I corrugated, rumpled.] To contract into] es Tutdell Cite bad mate k. known, 
To blk " 5 — wor 27 * of them, | Then 2 the : . | | Her blows not ſhook but rivected his 8 
1 ſhovu ane 1 Shak che . 1 ading dais benuty * | en. 
Equal in years, and rival in renown. n Hay Thus hath God not only fate the 'notion of 
Wich Fpaphus, the Pe I Lak is aß 59 8 And 4520 their ſickly eyes and bung the bead, ( himfelf into our natures, but likewiſe made the 
Like honour claims n And rivel'd up with heat, lay dying in their bed. ) belief” of his being, neceſſary to, the peace of aur 
You dak to be enaploy* 1 ile - Dryden: of minds and happineſs of ſociety. Tillotſon. 
While Venus is by 15 dogs n, h Ke 1 ſince that oranges; f. is 8 I che 5 ſees thoſe things riverted which ate 
To Ri' VAL. Vs A. [from the nous. oſe grapes and peaches have in g d your N 1 will vos begin to rectify the miſtake ? 
1. To ſtand in 8 with another; | ay in deen 8 from on Lind 4 $ * NA 18 
2 uch rivel'd fruits as win ord. |: hare ſi FA a and wander. 
ic oppoſe... have been raiſed by the intereſt of Alum ſtipticks, with contractin uf Tow! | ing 3 7 orgy hay: follows ſtakes 2 * 
* Toms © mille ed rai when the ſteps by. Shrink his thin efſence like a flow'r. of 
me grea , | 


which thoſe maxims, brought as proofs to eſta- 
which they riſe, to rival bim in his greatneſs, R1'vex. part. of rive. 


bliſh propoſitions, wherein: the terms - ſtand for 
and at length ſtep into his place. | South, * 5 1. J. [rivieres Wen: diere, | - e ideas, do by their authority 9 
2. To emulate ;. to endeavour to equal or at.] A land current of water isser and. rivet. . 
I excel. | than a brock. 1 "Wha wh nine hb oro 
35: 4 Ambitious fool ! with horny hoofs to paſs . It is a moſt beautiful countty, being fen“ They provoke Kim to the rage, 
WY ; O'er hollow arches of reſqunding braſsz ; throughout with many goodly rivers, 1 | Of fangs and claws, and, ng from your horſe, 
"a To rival thunder in its rapid courſe, with all ſorts of fiſh, Spenſer. | River the panting ſavage e ground. Addiſon. 
13 And imitate inimitable forte. Dryden's ZEncis. be firſt of theſe rivers has been celebrated by N ü of titure and” enters. in fach &. 4 
O thou, too great to rival or to praiſe, the Latin poet for the gentleneſs of its courſe, as degree as we ave capable of, muſt die the h aly knot, c 
* Forgive, lamented ſhade, theſe duteous lays. the other for its rapidity. Addiſon on Italy. | | and peer the filendihip/between us. A crbury. 
11 Lee had thy fire, and Congreve had thy wit; River-DRAGON. #. {<1 A crocodile. A 3. Fo drive or elench à tiver. 
88 And copyitt, _ _ 2 — — ht; 3 | name given by Milſon to the OK, of“ In verting, the pin you river in ſhould ſtand up- 
=: 1 4.2 * 1 { Ar "Harte Egypt. | er right to the plate you Net it upon; for if it do not 
i In thee alone "rounaguere?:00 picals'* , ch ten wou Fre Oye ſtand h ill be forced ſet h 
1 To RI n. To be competitonrs: us with ten won 02. FT upright, you wi co ſet it I t 
\: 1 0 8 . Wa : The PO Foe tam'sd at length, bmi Lol after it is rivetted. 0X0N» 
2M ut ot u | To let his ſojourners depart. Milton's Paradiſe 
[ * : | Burgandy, | Ri- VER ET. 2. /. [diminutive of river. ] 1, N 9 [rivals Lat. J. A mall 
£2: We firit addreſs'd tow rd you, Who with this „ king A-ſaiall-ficeam ja tf. 1 tiver; a brook; a ſtreamlet. 8 i 4 
8 Have rival'd for our daughter. Shakeſpeare. Bet all the! N . * By fountain or by ſhady dana, „ ee ies RS 
—X RIVA LIT Y. I=. % [rivaltas, Latin; | mn a rho... E or Dis . He ſought chem. Mbon. 
= S 'fr Com e- . 85 * ray - The veins, — end little rivulefs have 
WM Rivatay. I., from rival.]. Pt Calls down riverct from her i g | hte SS Law the „„ 
E : tition +. emu ation. Their queen upon her way to bring - Drayton. FO ood. Ren oa 
= It is che privilege of poſterity to ſet matters right Rivzu- cob. #. /. Tutelary Wola of a| I faw the rivalcr of Salforata; formerly * 
1 + between thoſe antagoniſts, who, by their 2 « 51164 "7, Ferre 
1 for greatneſa, divided a whole age. Eins hung as frrait a3 the hair bf 3 e | water, which, Martial mentions. Addiſon on Italy. 
pe R1' VALSHIP., e Len, 83 0 1 The ning from, the Water. Arbutbnot . Rixp0'LEar . A German coin, 
1 — ftate or charakter of a liva Ty Riven-nonss, 1. J. Hippopotamus. worth about four Mining: and fix-pence 
E To RIVE. v. 4. preter., rive part. Roſe, Asie d bas e id Dic 
=_ rien. (pyp=s broken, Saxon; r1zven, As plants ambiguous between, ſeaand land, » 4c wks — 
= Detch z ve, French, to drive. To| The river-borſe and ſcaly crocodile. " Milton Roach, n. /. [from ratilus, Latin, red- 
= ; ſplit ; to cleave ; to IRR by a blunt Ri VET. . of [river, French, to break hair d. 1 
= | force in'ifuy £87 þ !' the" point of a thing; to drive. A A roach is a fiſh of no great reputation for his 
11 inftrametit'; to fore eie 0 ̃ 
r At his haught hone ot faſtening pin clenched at both ends. dainty taſte : his ſpawn is accounted much better 
9 So hügely ſtruck, that N the ſteel did rive be armourers accompliſhing the knights, | than oy. es par 8555 bim: he IC, the 
And cleft his esd. 247 A e. With buſy hammers clofing rivers up, 8 thee $ en an th neis; 
The varlet at — prieved hes, Give dreadful note of preparation. Sha r * fortni; ht af ter hey recover ftrength, and Auf 
W ne. wounded heart ow two did rie. : Thy armour © 172 1 ae oe 71 ain Wan 4 — 
PN 4 i 28 22 rivers all, 4 ie 75 4. 4 5 edv: l 
' Throughtviewnieloudsrand me man; ut m WT": 7 5 n ee. , pproac 
The ferce chree : forked —＋＋ ba way, bs Though Valeria's fair, and though ſhe nd me 1 till Le 07. baviyo; - Swift 
h lofty towers and chitheſt trees rent. too, 1 OAD. . /. [rade MR route Freach ; 
By 9 n | Spraſer _  *Gainft her my foul ! is arm'd on every part; route is via trita.] p 4 
— O Cicero! | Vet there are ſecret r;wvets to my heart, 1. Large wa bath pe: 
1 have ſeen tempeſts; When the — winds Where Berenice's charms have found the way, — LO Y 3/ ++ \ 2 wel i 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks; but neer till no . Subtile as lightnings. Dryden's'Tyrannick Love. | mii be you nob ay Mere a aid, who, 
Did 1 80 re a tempeſt dropping fire. 1 The verſe in faſhion is, when numbers floW Þ * mignt 5 ride on the beaten rcad 
Aas eff ct F 3 The rover and equal, poll pu can find 17 3 9 vaſe TO ein _ with 2 * of 
* . * 2 rivet, Where the poll d e was Join 8 01 29771 i "ng 
Sore toi d, his riven arms Nr 1 ns : 3 God's eternal ere ua the way, tl 
N 2 — The rivets of thoſe wings incl d | gle ample road. 1006. 711% A - 
The neigbouring "Fotelts, rly dm Fit not each other. Dye Don er — dyells always in the roads Fell... 
raven Wich the thiinder-botts of War, did „ : innen ſhould move eaſy upon the YES. be indifferent whether We embrace falſehood. 
the ſwtet peacs of Draina . Hamel: Lien Poreft £ cen avethgotabirlg e 19993 57 or truth, is the great read to error. - Locke, - 
8 | Could ſtupid atome, with impetuous ſpeed, 
Had I not been blind, I might have ſen To' Ri” als: w. 4. em che noun, D ub * itt went JO, 
Von riaen my the hoſt. of ae. ee 1; To faſten with rivets. | Thr Nen 


here they might ENCOUNIETy!, here unite; + 


«Ny 19 2Antd rr 


ane (Tn me | ob Ade | 
[If all our fire were out Lone Rack dend ut [ | — 
* Out of the hand of ove; and ret m (17 1 [7 3 "There bere is but one raed 55 which: i 1 
To Rav Bc: Als N To. be ſplir;.40. be di- N 


To Caucaſus, ſhoul 3, but frown. Ben F > R ch. 
6 ded violence lau tutte e Kaus N { 'So [3 ade, N 1 Ground Share gs 
be or Aut gone ſplits, and breaks in a . 1 Af Ree; Rrongly3 us *. — 14 for 


ma anc 
ion avgiald bas 225 FWoedwward, | moveable. ben nd. 21 Ausded Ht as; : en y be BR... * * 
re 1 * Kon 4 i+h 7 436087 {ez 727 Boos 
To Rive” fore, Ur Ara Not uſed; |, | | X90 vere $0 ame horpart ith! oi! 360? tier ' paging in ab 1 8 Ay 4 . 


5 'A thing ſtuck. on with oaths upon r finger, :\ And ubject that aig! gl 
Ten thoofand Freach nave ta en x the gs And riverted with faich unto your fel, $ bakeſp — 2 — e 1 a5 3 


Let en blaſt rhe thunder vive me. 
' 110112 9%; rr Roos 
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R OA 
About che iſland are many ronds, ut nh one 


harbour. 


3: Inroad 3-incurfion. 9 
' Phe Volſcians Rand 


Ready, when time ſhall prompt them, to make road | 


- Upon's again. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanss. 
Caſorr was deſirous of the ſpoil, for he was, by 

: a former. read into that country, famous and 
ric . x 
* kin of Scotland, ſeeing none came in to 
Perkin, turned his enterprize into a road and waſted 
Norchumberland with firs and ſword. 


4. Journey. The word | ſeems, in, this 
_ ſenſe at leaſt, to be derived from rode, 


the preterite of ride: as we fay, @ ſport |. 


ride; an ea/y ride. 
With eaſy cad he came to Leiceſter, | 


And lodg'd in the abbey. Shakeſpeare's Herry VIII. | 


He from the Eaſt his flaming road begins. 


. The act, or ftate of travelling. 


Some taken from their ſhops and farms, others 


from their ſports and pleaſures, theſe at ſuits of | 


law, thoſe at gaming tables, ſome on the road, others 
at their own fire-ſides, Law. 
To ROAM. v. z. [romigare, Italian. See 
_Room.] To wander without any cer- 
tain purpoſe ; to ramble; to rove ; to 
play the vagrant. It is imagined to 
come from the pretences of vagrants, 
who always ſaid they were going to 
Rome. 
Five ſummers have I ſpent | in fartheſt Tieece, | 
Roaming clean rouge the bounds of Afia. 
| Shakeſpeares 
Daphne reaming through a thorny wood. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The loneiy fox reams far candy 
On ſecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud. Prior. 
What were unenlighten'd man, 
A ſavage roaming through the woods and wilds 
In queſt of prey. Thomlon's Summer. 
To Roam, v. a. To range; to wander 
over. a 
Now fowls in their clay neſts were couch'd, 
And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to 
roam. Milton. 


Roa” MER. 2. /. [from roam.] A rover; | 


a rambler; a wanderer; a vagrant. 
Roan. adj, [rouen, French.] 
Rean horſe is a horſe of a bay, ſorrel, or black 
colour, with grey or white ſpots interſperſed very 
thick, Farrier's Dictionary. 


To Roar. v. n. [nanan, Saxon.] 


1. To cry as a lion or other wild beaſt, 
 Rearing bulls he would him make to tame. 


- Spenſer. 
- Warwick and Montague, 
That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion; 
And made the foreſt tremble when they rear d. 
. Shakeſpeare, 
The young lions roared upon him, and yelled, 
eremidb, ii. 15. 
The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, 
They caſt the ſound to Libya's deſart ſhore j 
The Libyan lions bear, and hearing roars 


Dryden. 
2. To cry in diftreſs. 
At his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and roar'd away your victory, 
That pages bluſh'd at him. 33 Coriolanus. 
Sole on the barren ſands the ſuff'ring chief 
Rear d out for anguiſh, and indulg'd his grief. 
Dryden. 
"TI'S fend as the wind or ſea. 
South, Eaſt, and Weſt, with mix'd confuſion 
rear, 
And row] the foaming billows to the ſhore. Dryden. 
Loud as the wolves on Orcas“ ſtormy ſteep, 
Howl to the roaring of the northern deep. 


4. To make a loud noiſe. 


Pape. 


Baton. | 


| 


| 


4 $ Jump. | 


1 


Knolles. 
F 


"Milton. 


| 
1 
: 
| 
| 


; 
; 


ROA 
The brazen throat of war had ect d to your. 
Milion. 


- Conſider what fatigues 1 ve known, 8 
How oft I croſs'd where carts and coathes rear d. 


Cay. 
Rons . [from the verb.] X 4 
1. Tbe cry of the lion or other beaſt. 
Ihe wonted roar is up, 
And hiſs continual «through the tedious night. 
Nr. 


2. An outery of diſtreſs. | | 1 


3. A clamour of merriment. 


Where be ydur gibes now ? your gambols? your | 


ſongs ? 'your flaſhes of merriment, that were wont 
to ſet the table in a roar ? Shakeſpeare” s Hamlet. 
4+ The ſound of the wind or ſea. 
The roar 
of loud Euroclydon. 
5. Any loud noiſe, 


Deep throated engines be!ch'd, whoſe roar 


Philips. 


— 


Imbowel'd with outrageous noiſe the air. Af lun. 
Ott on a plat of riſing ground, 
J hear the far-off curfew found, 
Over {ome wide-water'd ſhoar, | 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar. Milton. 


When cannons did diffuſe, 
Preventing poſts, the terror, and the news; 
Our neiglibour princes trembled at their roar. 


aller. f 


The waters, lining to the trumpet's roar, 
Obey the ſummons, and forſake the ſhore. Dryden. | 


ROA AER. #. . {from roar.] A noiſy | 


brutal man. 
The Engliſh roarers put down all.  Howel. 
Roa xv. adj. [better rory; rores, Latin: ] 
ewy. | 
On Lebanon his foot he ſet, | 
And ſhook his wings with roary May dews wet. 


Fairfax. 

To RoasT. v. a: Treftie, rotir, French ; 
roften, Germ. zenopeoS, Saxon, roalſt- 
ed; from raftrum, Latin, a grate; to 


roaſt, being, in its original ſenſe, to 


broil on a gridiron.] 


1. To dreſs meat, by turning it round | 


before the fire. 
He roaſteth not that which he took in Bang 
Decay of Piety. 
Roaſting and boiling are below the dignity of 
your office. Swwift's Directions to the Cook, 
2. To impart dry heat to fleſh. 
Here elements have loſt their uſes, 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces; 
Fire will not roaſt, nor water bail. Swift. 
3. To dreſs at the fire without water. 
In eggs boiled and roaſted, there is ſcarce difference 
to be diſcerned. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. To heat any thing violently.” 
Roaſted in wrath and fire, 
He thus o'erfized with coagulate gore, 
Old Priam ſeeks. 
 RoasT. for reaſfed. 
He loſt his roaſt beef ſtomach, not being able to 


touch a firloin, Addiſn. 
And if Dan Congreve judges rigbt, | 

Roaſt beef and ale make Britons fight. Prier. | 
It warns the cook-maid, not to burn 

The roaſt meat, which it cannot turn. Sift. 


To rule the Roas r. 


To govern; to ma- 
nage; to preſide. 


to direct the populace. 12 
Where champions ruleth the roaſt, | 

Their dailie diforder is moſt. . Tuſſer's Huſbandry. 
The new made duke, that xules ibe roaſt. - 


Shakeſpeare. 
Alma ſlap-daſh, is all again 
In ev'ry ſinew, nerve, and vein 
Runs here and there, like Hamlet 8 ghoſt, 
While every where ſhe rules the roaſt. 


Prior. 


S bakeſpeare. | 


It was perhaps ori- | 
ginally reit, which ſignified a tumult, | 


Ros. 4 * LF. i believe Arabick; 7" Inſpiſ. 
ſated Jaſces. 47 * 4 
The infifion, being erephrated to à thicker 
conſi ſtence, paſſeth into a jelly, roh extract, which 

| contain * Ey virtues of the infuſion. 

butbnot on Aliments, 

To ROB. v. a. robber, old French; rob 


bare, Italian,] 


1. To deprive of any thing by Gnlaful | 
force, or by ſecret theft; lender, 
To be robbed, according to 2 preſent 
uſe of the word, is to be injured by 
theft ſecret or violent; to rob, is to take 
away by unlawful violence; and to 


Heal, is to take away privately. 
Is't not enough to break into my garden, 
And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds, 
| But thou wilt brave me with theſe ſawey terms? 
: "Shakeſptare, 
Our ſins being ripe, thavs was no preventing of 
God's juſtice from reaping that glory in our cala- 
mities, which we rebbed him of in our proſperity. 
King Charlcs, 
J have not here defigned to rob him of any 
part of that commendation, which he has fo juſtiy 
acquired from the whole author, 'whoſe fragments 
only fall to my portion. Dryden. 
The water nymphs lament their empty urns, 
Bœotia; robb'd of ſilver Dirce, mourns. Addiſon. 


2. To ſet free; to are of Tomething 


bad. Ironical. 

Our houſe is hell, * thou, a er devil, 
Didſt rob it of code taſte of tediouſneſs. Shake/p. 
To take away unlawfully. | 

Better be diſdain'd of all, than faſhion a carriage 
to rob love from any. | - Shakeſphare. 
Procure, that the nouriſhment may not be 
robbed and drawn away. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Nor will I take from any man his due; 
But thus aſſuming all, he res from you. Dryden. 
Oh double ſacrilege on things divine, 
To rob the relick, and deface the ſhrine | Dryden, 


Ro'nBBER, mn. /. [from rob.] One that 
plunders * force, or ſteals by ſecret 
means; lunderer; a thief, 

Theſe 1 which thou doſt raviſh from my 
; chin, 
Will quicktn and accuſe thee; I'm your hoſt ; 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour _ 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. Shakeſpeare. 
Had'ſt thou not committed a 
Notorious murder on thoſe thirty men 
At Aſcalon; 
Then, likea robber, arip'd' ft them of their robes. 
Milton's Agoniſter. 
The robber muſt run, ride, and uſe all the 
deſperate ways of eſcape; and probably, after all, 
his. ſin betrays him to the gaol, and from thence 24 
vances him to the gibbet. South. 
Bold Prometheus did aſpire, 

And ſtole from heav'n the ſeeds of fire 

A train of ills, a ghaſtly crew, 

| The robber's blazing track purſue. Dryden's Horace. 

[ Publick robbers are more criminal than petty and 

common thieves. + Dawenatte 


Ro'sptry. . / ' [roberie, old French; 
from rob.] Theft perpetrated by force 


or with privacy. 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 


— . 


When judges ſteal themſelveg.- Shakeſpearee 
A. ſtorm or robbery | 
Shook down my mellow hangings. Shakeſpeare. 


Some more effectual way might be found, for 


forereſing 2 1 thefts and-robberies. Temple. 
Rops.' A. a... [robbe,' French; . robba, 
Italian; racks, low Latin. L n 


of ſtate; ; adreſs of dignity. 


I' Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do. appear; 


Rebes and furr'd gowns hide all. are. 
My Nan ſhall be the queen of all fairies, 


Finely attir'd in a robe of white, * 


 Shakeſpe 


. 


, 
— 
bo 


woo 


The lafb good king, 2 22 Nome * 
Was th r 0 ng of a captive 
Yer n e of empire prong 
- Which Romulus, by: ©, nos rr Jes 


To Ron, v. a. theo, the, donn. ] 0 

dreſs pompoully ; 

What chriſtian ſoldier . 

a reljgious emulation, to ſee an order of wr tr 40 
ſuch ſervice for enlarging the chriſtian, 

and an order of St. G only to robe, and — 
and perform rites and gb ervances? 

I bere in long robes the roo! wy. ha hands, : 
The ſage Chaldzans rob d 5 4 * | 
And Brachtnans. | x FM 

'* - Robed in lobſe array wh 10 12. Bom ſon. 

Ro'BERT.,n. 4 gerauium. ruperti, Latin.] 


An herb; ſtork-bill. _,  4inſwords. 
Ros RSMAN. 
Rog RKTSMAN. tutes, a ſort of bold 
ſtout robbers or night thieves, 
1d to be fo called from Robinhood, a 


ae robber. 
| , *. 2 [rubecula, 


ROBIN. 
ROBIN-RED-BREAST. Lat.] A bud 


ſo named from his red breaſt; a rud- 
dock, 
Up a grove did ſpring, green as in May, 
When April had been moiſt ; upon whoſe "buſhes 
The pretty robins, nightingales, and thruſhes 
Warbled their notes. Suckling. 
The rabin-red-breaft, till of late had reſt, 
And children ſacred ed a martin's neſt, Pope. 


Roß ox EOUS. adj. [rebur, Latin.] Made 


of qak. D 
ROB UST. adj. [robuftus, Lat. 
ROBU'STIOUS. robuſte, French. 


1. Strong; finewyz vigorous; forceful. 
Theſe redundant locks, 
Robuſtiaus to no purpoſe, cluſtring down, 
Vain monument of 
2. Boiſterous; violent; unwieldy. 
The men ſympathize with the maſtiffs, in ro- 
Buſtious and rough coming on. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


It offends me to hear a robuſtious periwig-pated' 


fellow tear a paſſion te tatters, to very rags, to 
ſplit the ears of the groundlings. . Shake; ea e. 

While } was managing this young robuftious 
fellow, that old ſpark, who was nothing but ſkin 


and bone, ſlipt through my fingers. Dryden. 
Romp-loving miſs | 
Is haul'd about in gallantry robuf. Thomſon. 


. Requiring ſtrength. | 
The tenderneſs of a ſprain remains a good while 
after, and leaves a laſting caution in the man, not 
to put the part quickly again to any robuft employ- 
ment. Locke. 
4. Robuſtious i is now only uſed in low lan- 


guage, and in a ſenſe of contempt. 


Rogu'sTNES8. 2. + 
Strength ; vigour. 
Beef may confer a robuſtneſs on my ſon's limbs, but 
will hebetate his intelle&uals. Arbutbnot and Pope. 
RocamBoOo'LE. 2. /. See GarLick. 
Rocambole is a fort of wild garlick, 
called Spaniſh garlick ; the ſeed is about the bigneſs 
of ordinary peaſe. | Mortimer. 
Garlick, rocambele, and onions abound with a 
pungent volatile ſalt. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
Rochf-ALluu. . /. roche, French, a 
rock.] A purer Lind of alum. 
Roc be-alum is alſo good. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Ro'cagr. n. /. | rochet, French; rochetum, 
from roceus, low Latin, a coat. 
1. A ſurplice; the white ber garment. 
of the prieſt officiatin ab. 
. 7 * N the 55 ſeize, 
t tare the rote bet to rags as 08 e? 
IF Cleaveland. 
Vol. I. ; 


1 4. / In the old ſta- 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 


[ from robuſt. 2 


otherwiſe 


F 


1 


2 5. 7 Loe, roche, French . 


The foltiring 
a And would not daſh me. r ed ſides. 
| mo ge ny, ror 
is ſome mould. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
Diitilling ſome of the tincted liquor, all that 
came over was as limpid and colourleſs as rock wa- 


ter, and the liquor remaining in the veſſel deeply 


rock amber. Woodsnard on Faſſils. 


There be rock bes; but thoſe are where there | 


ceruleous. ; Boyl &s | 
'Theſe leſſer rocks, or great -bulky ſtones, are j 
they not manifeſt fragments ?. | . 


Of amber a nodule, inveſted with a coat, called | 


ö 
, 


Pigeons or doves are of ſeveral ſorts ; as 5 
pigeons and rock pigeons. Mortimer 2 
Ye darkſome pines, that o'er yon rocks 3 


Wave high, and murmur to He hollow ugh 
2. Protection; defence. A ſeriptaral 
ſenſe. | 


Though the reeds of Egypt break under the 
hand of him that leans on them, yet the rock of 
„ ſtay. King Charles. 

» [ Rock, Daniſh; recca, Italian; gucca, 
1  ſpinrach, Dutch. ] A diſtaff 
held in the hand, from ieh the 
_ was ſpun by twirling Aa ve" be- 
OW. f 


A learned and a manly foul 


I purpos'd her; that ſhould with even powers, 
The rock, the ſpindle; and the ſheers, controul 
Of deſtiny, and ſpin her own free hours. 


On the web a ſcanty. meaſure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel apace. Dryden. 
Flow from the rock my flax, and faiftly flow, 
Perſue thy thread, the ſpindle runs below. 


| 


To Rock. v. &. [rocquer, French.] 
1. To ſhake; to move backwards ing) 
forwards. 


If, by a quicker rocking of the engi 


ſmoke were more ſwiftly it would 
water, vibrate to and fro. 
The wind was laid; the whiſp'ring found. 


Was dumb; a rifing earthquake el the . 
Dryden. 

A living tortoiſe, being turned upon its back, 
could help itſelf only by its neck and h 
puſhing againſt the ground to rock itſelf as in 
a cradle, to find out the fide towards which the 


inequality of the ground might more eaſily permit. 
to roll its ſhell. Ray on the Crratian. 


2. To move the cradle, in order to pro- 


cure ſleep. 
Come, take hand with me, 


Wwdile his ſecret ul on Flanders i 
He rocks the eradle of the babe of Spain. Dryden... 
High in his hall, rat'd in a chair of tate, 
The Kiſ with his tempeſtuous council ſate. . 
3. To lull; to quiet. 
Sleep rock thy brain, - 
And never come | mijſchagos berween us twain! 
Shakeſpeare. 
| To Rock. v. a. To be violently . 
to reel to and fro. 
The reeking n 
Supplants their footſteps z to and Wo they od 
Aſtoniſhed. 7 0 IF 
I ke Gy cabins” 1 
Rocx-Dok. 2. / A 2 of deer. 


1415 


— 


© 


ng s 


1 


. by | 


, 
1 
.7F 


| 


; 


| 


4,2. — Lid} A Fm. Minfeorth. [ 


_ : 


tan. 
. .A vaſt waſs of None, fixed in the | 
rocks eow'r'd 10 the finking fands, 


| And rock the ground e be. 
bakeſpeare. 
Leaning * head upon my breaſt, 
My panting heart rock'd her aſleep. Sacting. 
My bloody reſolutions, r 
Like ſick and froward children, 8 
N Were rock'd aſleep b reaſon. LIT De 5 | 


- Philips. 


| 


aber rt 1. J. 


1222 
NK cans. nm K A name 


the other red. | 
1 [from rock. ] 


Was weary, and without a rocker flept. 


R O PD 

The rech-doe breeds chiefly . e Alpes 2 
creature of admirable ſwiftneſs; and may-prodaply 
be that mentioned in the book of Job 2 her horns | 
fat backward, as to reach over 
N Grew's| Muſeum. 
given im- 
properly by lapidaries and jewellers to 
the garnet, when it is of a very ſtrong. 
but not deep red, and has a fair caſt of 
the blue. Hill on Feffils.- 

N red, 7 [ho honda of all 

god auard gn Fabi. 

Mineral ſalt. 2 : 


Two pieces of tranſparent rock one white, 
212 82 Eqffts. 


One who 
rocks the cradle. | 
His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 


Ro'cxeT.,.#. . {[rocchetto, Ttalian.} An 


Ro- CKET. . /. [eruca.] A 


ah av 7 firework, being a cylindrical 
| 7 rt filled with nitre, char- 
_ and ſulphur, and which mounts 
in the air to a conſiderable height, 
and there burſts. | 

Every rocket ended jn 2 conltellation, Rowing 
the air with a ſhowet of filyer ſpangles. 


d Era blaze, your vagrant works ſhall 


In rocks, till they reach the wond'ring ſkies. 
| Garth. 
hole plant hath ers fl 
whole plant hath a peculiar fetid fmell 

2 


* 


Rocket is one of the ſallet furniture. 


Rock LESS. adj. [from wel. "Hog 


Fares Rox Os. 1. J. [rock and roſe. 


Rock. adj. 


Ben Jonſon. |} without rocks. 


A cryſtal brook 
Is weedleſs all above, nd van all below, 


rig 


plant. 


| Ro Kwon x. #. J. [ rock and work.} 


Stones fixed in mortar, in imitation of 


the aſperities of rocks. A natural wall 
of rock. 


The garden is fenced on the lower end, by 


natural mound of rockwork. 
{from rock; 4: 


1. Full of rocks. 


| Rod. . J. [roede, Dutch.] 


val de Compare preſenteth her rocky wege. 
Sandy. 


Make the bold prince N ; 
muse. Ark ly ee a 


The 2 he reſtrains * 
With rock Foo 
1 her rreafures in \recky ground 
R.. 
2. Reſembling a rock. | 
Such deſtruction to withſtand, he oppos'd the 
roch orb 
| Of old adamant, his ample ſhield. | Miltan. 
3. Hat; bend ; obdurate. 
I, like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reſt, 
Ruſh all to pieces on thy rocky boſom. Shakeſp. 


i. A long twig. 


where they ſuſpe 


Some chuſe a hazel rad of the ſame year's ſhoot, 
and thi Fey bind on to another ſtraight ſtick of 

any wall, and walking foftly thoſe places, 
& the bowels of the earth to be 
enriched with —— the wand will, by bowing 
towards it, diſcover it. 3 "INS Boylee 


2. A kind of ſcepter. . - 


A, holy oil, 
4 The rot arti bi 


Sh had all the rayal mak og ens 11 
e n 0 


of peace. Shakeſpeare's 
rod. . 


ilton. 


= 


The paſt'ral reed of Hermes or his opi 
3X 
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— Tery'd, 6 on | li” 


| 3. Any thing long and ſlender. 


8. n inſtrument of correction, made of 


(ROE LPR nn 


Why is thy gift to r 

- Mildeft of beings, friend to ev ry elime, 
Where lies my error, what has been my crime ? 
+ Beaſts, birds and cattle feel thy balmy rad 

| mountains wave, A Co aakand $3, | 
\ The torrents ceaſe to chide, the ſeas to-raar, | 
| And the buſh'd waves recline upon the ſhore. | 


ed 


the fiſherman : 
Lene his tackle, and his rad retie. 

. Haſte, ye Cyclops, with your forked rods, 
This rebel ate braves all the gods, 
And every hour by love is made, 
Some heaven- defying Encelade. 

4. An inſtrument for 9 | 

Decempeda was a meaſuring rod for taking the 
dimenſions of buildings, and ſignified the ſame thing 

as pertica, taken as a meaſure of length. Arbuthnot. | 


Gay . 


N | | 
_ Granville. 


7 


715 s tied together. 
If he be but once * idly roguing; he may | 
iſh him with ſtocks; but if he be found again - 
ſo loitering, he may ſcourge him with whips or 
- rods. | Spenſer on Ireland, 
I am whipt and ſcourg'd with rods, 
- 'Nettled, and ſtung with piſmires, when I hear 


Of Bolingbroke. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


an 


In this condition the rod of God hath a voice to | | 


be heard; and he, whoſe office it is, ought now to 
expound to the ſick man the particular meaning 
of the voice. Hammond. 
Grant me and my people the benefit of thy 
chaſtiſements; that thy rod, as well as thy ſtaff, 
may comfort us. King Charles. 
They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart, 
And under rods of rough centurions ſmart. Dryden. 
As ſoon as that ſentence is executed, theſe rods, 
theſe inſtruments of divine diſpleaſure, are thrown 
into the fire. * Atterbury. 
A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. Pope. 


Rovs. pret of ride. | 
He in paternal glory rede. Milton. 


RopomoxTA'DE, 2. J. [from a boaltful, 
boiſterous hero of Arioſto, called Rodo- 
monte; redomontade, French.] An 
empty noiſy bluſter or boaſt - a rant, 

He only ſerves to be ſport” for his company; 
for in theſe gameſome days men will give him 
hints, which may put him upon his rodemontades. 


Government of the, Tongues 
The libertines of painting have no other model 


but a vodomontade genius, and very irregular, which, | 


violently hurries them away. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

He talks extravagantly in his paſſion, but if 1 
would quote a hundred paſſages in Ben ſonſon's 
Cethegus, I could ſhew that the rodimontades of 
Almanzor are neither ſo irrational 1:or impoſſible, 
for Cethegus threatens to deſtroy nature. Dryden. 


To RopomonTa'de. v. #. | from the 
noun.] 
boaſt like Rodomonte. 

Ros. 2. /. Ina, ha- deon, Saxon. J 

1. A ſpecies of deer, yet found in the 


Highlands of Scotland. 
He would him make | 
The re bucks in their flight to overtake. Spenſer. 
1 hy greyhounds are fleeter than the re. 


4 


IP Shakeſpeare, | 
They were as ſwift as the roes upon the moun- 
tains. '1 Chron. 


Procure me 2 Troglodyte footman, who can | 
catch a re at his full ſpeed. Arbuthnot and Pope, 


2. The female of the hart. 
Run like a roe or hart upon 
The — hills of Bitheron. 


Ros. 1. J. [properly roan or rone rann, 
Daniſh; regen, German. 1 The 8850 of 


* 
1 


Ro To. 2. J. [ rogation, French; from 
j "age _— 


of God's wrath, were of the Greek church termed | 


ports TION-WEEK.' n./. The week im- 


ROGUE. . J. [Of uncertain ety mo- 


1 * 


To brag thraſonically; to 


Hie rogued away at laſt, and was loſt. 


| Ro'cuery. x. from rogue.) 


"RES; 


HILTON 


Here cotties Romeo, 
Without his re like a dried herring, Sbaleſpeare. 


a. 


„„ 


— ſupplication. 
He perfecteth the rogations or litanies before in 
uſe, and N them that which the — 

Supplicatlons, with this ſolemnity for appealing 


Utanies, and rogations of the Latin. Taylor. | 


- mediately preceding Whitſunday ; thus 
called from three faſts obſerved therein, 
the Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, 
called rogation days, | becauſe of the 
extraordinary prayers and proceſſions 
then made for the fruits of the earth, 
or as a preparation for the devotion of | 
holy Thurſday. Did. 


logy.] 4 
1. A wandering beggar ; a vagrant ; a 
vagabond. - 
For fear leſt we, like rogues, ſhould be reputed, | 
And for ear- marked beaſts abroad be —— pi 4 
Ore 
The ſheriff 'and the marſhal may do che ee 
good, and more terrify the idle rogue. * Spenſcr. 


men ſpoiled the plantation; for they will ever live 
like rogues, and not fall to work, bat be lazy and 
do miſchief. © Bacon Eſſays. 
The troops are al ſeattered, and the com- 15 
manders very poor ages. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A knave; a diſhoneſt fellow; a villain; 
a thief, 
Thou kill' me like a rogue and a villain. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
A rogue upon the highway may have as ſtrong ; 
an arm, and take off a man's head as cleverly as 
the executioner; but then there is a vaſt diſparity, 
. . when one action is murther, and the other juſtice. 
Sautb. 
If he call rague and raſcal from the garret, 
He means vou no more miſchief than a parrot, 


The rogue 2 fool by fits is fair and wiſe, 
And ev a the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe. 
P 


dearment. | | 
I never knew a woman love man ſo. 


Alas, poor rogucy I think indeed ſhe loves. 


7 


— 


e | 
4. A. wag. 
| Oh, what a rogue -and pleaſant lave am. I! 
Shakeſpeare. | 


To ROOUB. . 2. [from the noun. ] 


1. To wander; to play the vagabond. 
If he- be but once ſo taken idly roguing, he may 
puniſh him. witk the ſtocks. Spenſcr- on Ireland. 


Carco. 


2. To play knaviſh tricks. 


t. The life of a vagabond, 
Io hve in one land is captivity, 
To run all countries a wild roguerye © 
2. Knaviſh tricks. 
They will afterwards hardly be drawn to their 
wonted lewd life in thievery and roguery. Spenſer. 
Vou rogue, here's lime im this ſack too; there's 
nothing hut roguery to be found i in villanous man. 


Denne. 


Like che devil did tempt and ſway * em 


3. Waggery ; arch tricks. 
RO OO. . from regius. The 


Ro'Gvtsn. adj.” [from rogue. ] 


The fcum of people and wieked condemned 


Dryden. . 


oy 
3- A name of light tenderneſs ang en- 


Shakeſpeare. 4 


l | 


. * 8 
W N 


Fe ab fools, . | 
Spend Seer 


ualities or perſonage of à ro ue. 
5 in aan wee Oh under 2 f 
what chu 4 be 
Wer bores porch, your reg 5 * 


1. Vagrant; vagabond, 
Though the perfons, by whom it 3 is uſed,” be.of 
better note than the former r0 end yet the 
fault is no leſs worthy of-a mar Spenſer . 
2. Knaviſh; fraudulent. ne SERINE 
He gets a "thouſand thumps and rin 
Yet cannot leave his reg tricks, | Swift, 
3. Waggith ; wanton; Aightly miſchie- 
Vous. 
The — bewitching the with has 


., moſt iþ caſt; her cheeks are dimpled 
ſhe ſmil 12 her ſmiles would tempt an ag 
mit. 


Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
I am pleaſed. to ſee my tenants paſs away a whole 
evening in playing their innocent tricks ; our friend 
Wimble is as merry as any of them, and ſhews a 
thouſand roguiſp tricks on theſe occaſions. Addiſor. 
Timothy uſed to be playing raguiſb tricks; 
when his miſtreſs's back was turned, he would 
loll out his tongue. Arbuthns:.. 


Ro'GvisHLY. adv. [from ui J Like 
a rogue; knaviſhly 3 wantonly. 
Ro'GuUiSHNESS, e ell. ] The 
valities of a rogue. 


Ro'cuy. adi. 15-04 rogue.) | Knaviſh,; 
wariton. A bad word. 

A ſhepherd's boy had gotten a roguy trick of cry- 
ing, A wolf, and ene, the W with. falſe 
alarms. L'Eſtrange. 
To RoisT, 3 V. 7 [Of this word the 
To Ro” STER, "moſt probable etymo- 
logy is from rifter, Iſlandick, a vio- 
lent man.] Io behave tarbulently ; 


do act at diſcretion ; to be at free uar- 
ter; to bluſter. 
I have a roiſting challenge ſent, amongſt. | 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
Will ftrike CRM to their drowſy ſpirits... 
42 Sbaleſpaare. 
Among a crew of ei ring fellows, 3 
He d fit whole ay nings at the alebouſe. Si 
Roi's TER, or Roifterer. u. J. [from the 
verb.] A turbulent, brutal, lawleſs, 
bluſtering fellow. 
To ROLL. S. a. Boner; pve; 1 Follen, 
Dutch; from retula, of ras, Latin. . N 
1. To move any thing, by volutation,. or 
ſucceſſive, application of the different 
parts of the ſurface, to the ground. 
© Who ſhall rol} us away. the, one from the door 
of the ſepulchre? Mart, vii. 3. 
2. To move any thing! round upon us 
wy - A 6 
3. To move in a circle. 
Io dreſs, an troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 
Mito. 
4. To . a periodical revolution. 
7 Heav'n ſhone and r9//*d.her mations. Milton. 
To wrap round upon itſelf, 
. To enwrap ; to involve in Mae 
By this rolling, parts are ber from Joining bo- 
gether.. ran. 
7. To form by rolling i into round malles. 
Grind red-lead, or any other colour with ftrong 
wort, and ſo rot them up into long rolls like pen- 
eis. Feachan. 


* 


159 „ 


To rogueries, and then betray em. Hudibras. 
The kid ſmelt out the roguery. L' Eftrange. 
Lis no feandal grown, N 
For I e ph to quit * town» 


Dryden. 


8. To Pour in a ſtream or Ye 1 
1 11 e 
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„ A fal - ries through the is abs; 
1225 little 15 -wave their wings wy | 
> E +. , *. 

a To be moved by thy ſucceſſive adpli-! 


gold. 


estion of all parts bf the nen to a} 
plane; -A8 2- cylinder, $543 r 25 %ap 


Fire muſt rend the 


"ports, like ſnow-balls gather gill arther 
| 5 Al tr; Government of the Tongue. 


"I m_ pleas'd "= my own wotk, Jove was not 


more e 


: With infant ature, when his ſpacious hand 


Had rourided this buge ball of earth and ſeas, 7. 
To give it the firſt puſh, and fee it roll. 
Bo 


Along the vaſt abyſs. 7 
2. To run on wheels. 
He next eſſays to walle, but a preſs'd, 
on four ſeet imitates his brother beaſt; 
By flow degrees he gat lers from the ground 


3. To perform a periodical revolution. 


Thus the year rolls within itſelf again. Dryden. 1. 


When W rolling years have run their xace. 
D r yden . 


4: To move with the ſurface variouſly di- | 


rected. e eln 

Tho hou, light, 
Revift'ft not theſe eyes, which roll in van, 
To find the piercing. ray, and find no dawn. 


A boar is chaf d, his noſtrils flames expire, 


5. To float in rough water. 
Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I rolÞ'd, reſign'd 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. 


We rolling after wave in torrent rapture. 


YT Milton. 
. Our nation is too- ent to be ruined by any but 


3 


ly, : | 
f * wheel on the earth, devouring. e 10 n. | 


ia 


| 


' 


* & 7 
> 175 


"gs; — round — riles hoſe eylin- | 0 


Nu 4 


dere kund is. Wee and a ſhower of rain 
| comes that ſoales throogh, aſe hood th break the 
clots. * | 

6. [Rotulus, Latin. 3. Poblick writing. 
15 Cromwell is made maſter 
O' th" rolls, and the king's ſecretary. Sen. 
Darius made i decree, and ſearch was made in 
the houſe of the rolls, er wy walter were laid 

5 p · Ezra, vi. I +4 
The oils of nee the entry of the peti · 
tions, anſwers, and tranſactions in ee are 
extant. We Hale. 


7. A regiſter 31a catalogue. 
Beaſts only cannot diſcern — ar let them 
be l in the yell of beaſts — do not honour it. 


* His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound. Dryden. F 


Pepe. 
6. IP move as waves or volumes of wa- 


: 


itſelf; and if the number and weight of it rell one 
way upon the greateſt changes thee can happen, yet 


England will be ſafe. Temple. 


Till the huge ſurge oll'd off, then backward 


ſwee 
The refluent tides, and plunge into the deep. Pape. 
Storms beat, and rolls the main; 
Oh beat thoſe ſtorms, and rell the ſeas in Wü! 


. To fluctuate; to move tumultuouſly. 
Here tell me, if thou dar'ſt, my conſcious ſoul, 
What diff rent ſorrows did within thee roll. Prior. 


ts 


The thoughts, which roll within my raviſh d 


breaſt, 


To me, n0 ſeer, ch inſpiring WERE TRY Pepe. 


In her ſad breaſt. the prince's fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul. Dope, 
8. To revolve on an axis. 
He faſhion'd thoſe harmonious orbs, that rell 
In teſt eſs gyres about the ArCtick pole. 
9. To be moved with violence. 
Down they fell | 
By nn angel on archangel ahd. 
ROLL. 2. /. [from the verb. 


rolled. 
2. The thing rolling. 


Liſtening ſenates hang upon thy tongue, 
Devolving through the maze of eloquence 
A rell of periods, ſweeter than her ſong. 


3. [Rouleau, French. ] Maſs made round. 
Large rollt of fat about his ſhoulders clung, 


And from his neck the double dewlap hung. - | 


, Addi ons 


Sandys. 


Milton. 
1. The act of rolling; the tate of being 


Thomſon. 1 


To keep ants from trees, encompaſs the ſtem four . 


fingers breadth with a circle or roll of wool newly | 

plucked. Mortimer. 

4. Writing rolled upon ieſelf ; a volume. 
Buſy angels ſpread * 


T he laſting rell, recording what we ſaid. ue. 


And his red eye- balls roll with living fire. Ne. 


|. 


Theſe Gans have marked me extraordinary, ; 


I am not in the all of common men. eh 
The roll and liſt of that army doth remain. 
v4&Y Davies. 
of that ſhort roll of friends writ i in my heart, 
There's none, 
is a mathematical demonſt ration, that theſe 
twenty-four letters admit of ſo many changes in 
their order, and make ſuch a long roll of differently 
2 alphabets, not two of which ate alike; tha 
N not all be exhauſted, though a millio 
ons of writers ſhould each write above à thou 
Cand alphabets ay for van ſpace of a million mil- | 
lions of years.” 35 3 


Pleaſe thy pride, and ſearch the berald's roll, 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous FO 2 

{ ry - 
His chamber all was hanged about with rolls 
And old records, from ancient times deriv'd. - 


Spenſer. 
The eye of time beholds no name 
So bleſt as thine, in all the rolls of fame. Pepe, 


In human 
ſtation" aſſigned him. 
ROLLER. . / lll, 
roll. ] 


' L'Eftranges, 


When a man tumbles a roller down a hill, the 
man is the violent enforcer of the firſt motion; 


thing itſelf continues it. Hammond. 
I be long ſlender worms, that breed between the 
| ſkin and fleſh in the iſle of Ormuz and in India, 


towards the lathe, conveying and guiding the ſtring 
from the pole to the work, by throwing it over 


a roller. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
Lady Charlotte, like a ſtroller, 


2. Bandage; fillet. 


hurt your patient. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
| Bandage being chiefly to maintain the due fitua- 


tion of a drefling, ſurgeons - — turn a roller with 
that view. -- 


Ro“ LI NG AN. 1. . [rolling and pin.) A 
round piece of wood tapering at each 
end, with which paſte is moulded. 


ing upon another cylinder, by which en- 

gravers print their plates upon paper. 
Ro LLTPOOLVY. 2. /. A ſort of game, in 

which, when a ball rolls into a certain 


. it wins. A corruption of roll 
all into the pool. 


; — 


Mortimer. \| 


And all the courſes of my life do ſhew, - ' . . 


that ſometimes greet us not» Donne. 


9 [ Role, French. } Part; office. Not in 
uſe. 


fociety; every man has His roll a 


FIenen's e 
1. Any ching kürking on its own axis, as 
a heavy ſtone to level walks. 

Pope. . 


but when it is once tumbling, the property of the | 


are generally twiſted out upon ſticks or rollers, ' 
Ray on the Creation. 


They make the ftring of the pole horizontal' 


Sits mounted on the garden rollers S 11 i cell. | 


| Faſten not your roller by tying a knot, left you 


Sharp. £ 


The pin ſhould be as thick as A e f 
e 


uno 
Let ti . diverſion z what dye hm 

of roulypouly or a country dance? 

RO MAGE. . 7 Lramage, French. 1 A 
tumult; a buſtle; an active and tu- 


commonly written RuMmace, which 


' fee. 
n is "the main motive WG" 
of this poſt. haſte, and remage in the land. 


, Shakeſpeare. 
ROMA NCE. . J. roman, French ; ro- 


manza, Italian. ] 


u. A military fable of the middle ages ; 


a tale of wild W in war and 
love. 24A 


. - What c 
. Sidney. 


In fable of romance of Ucher's ſon. | 
| A brave romance who would mA frame, 
Firſt, brings h his knight from * immortal dame 
7 Waller. 

Some romances entertain the . ; and ſtrength - 
en it by the noble ideas Which they give of things; 
but they corrupt the truth of hiſtory. © Dryden. 
2. A lie; a fiction. In common 48 
| A ſtaple of romance and lies, 
Falſe tears and real perjuries, 5 
Where ſighs and looks are bought and eu, *. 


And love is made but to be told. ir. 

To Roma'nce. v. n. [from the noun.] 
'To lie; to forge. . 

| "This is range yomanci Pamela. 


her ;. a farger of tales. 


The allufion of the daw extends toll impoſtors, 
vain pretenders, and romancers. L'Eftranges 
Shall we, .ccies one, permit . 
This lewd romancer, and his bantering wit? Tate« 
'To Ro” MANIZE. v. 4. [from roman, Fr.] 


Roman ſpeech, 
" He did too much onicize ade tongue; hon 


the words, he tranſlated, almoſt as much — 
he found them. Dryden. 


RouAN TIE. adj. [from, romance, } | 


1. Reſembling the tales of romances; 
wild. 


| Philoſ ophers have maintained opinions, * 5 


ſurd r any of the moſt fabulous poets or roman- 
tick writers. 5 


Zeal for the * of one's country a party of 
Addiſon. 


2. Improbable ; falſe. 


3. Fanciful ; full of wild ſcenery,. 


The dun. nmbeage, o'er the fallin 98 
. Romantick hangs. | - 


Ro'misH. adj. [from Rom J Popiſh. 


miſh countries. 
Romy. 2. /. 
1. A 188 awkward, boiſterous, untaught 
gir 


She was in the due mean between one of your 
affected courteſying pieces of formality, and your 
 "romps that have no regard to the common rules of 


civility. Arbutbner. 
2. Rough rude play. 
| Ramp loving miſs 8 

Is haul'd about in gallantry robuſt. Thomſen, 
To Romy, v. n. To play rudely, noifily, 


and boiſterouſſy. 


Ro- LLING-PRESS, 1. J. A cylinder . | 


lau „ ſquall, and romp in full ſecurity. »  Stoifh 
Men 8 on the liberties taken 3 in 4 


Ro'npeau. n. / A kind of ancient 


* 


1 _ 


8 


multqous ſearch, for any thing. It is 


Milton. 5 


Roma" N ER. . /. [from romatce.] A 


To latinize; to fill with modes of the | 


Keil * 


men have repreſented as chimerical and romantich. 


T beaifon' $ Spring. - 


Bulls or wa of election only ſerve in the Ro- | 
ue s Fag. 5 


In che kitchen, as in your proper element, you can 


Clari Ma. 


poetry, commonly conſiſting of thirteen 
verſes; of which eight have one rhyme 
| * and ive another: it is divided into three 


e 


— 


— — 
* 


8 


O0 OS . Os | , 100 85 
ö couplers, wal at the end of the ficoad | | Some fiſhes hav rows of teeth in the - * Tal oma yorer, being by tiring right, 
and third, the beginning of the rondeau | their mouths z us pikes, Cine, ns THE ke rb 9 rom om by Hy nnn any 
og oat Loc. 

4, Plage of another ; Mead,” 


is repeated in an equivocal ſenſe, if 25 | Te Roor 5 Pi [from 
| -V. the noun 5 


— 


— 
— 


vs 


T] wont in the wind, wag chelr en talls, Or houſes roof d, if friendly planets 114 Creech. Or the fallen angels rooms will be but ill ſupply'd. 


Roß r. . / An animal ſtinted in the | aha So av $ : — ſ by * 

| ; 414% ter'd ſbo the ade of ed to ucceed h it eam! 
++ My * ronts all ſhiver and ſhake, | 0 Hooker, 
il As done high towers in an earthquake x 1b foundations * — fafely laid; 1 kind Redeemer ay, 


as A ock, but nought it avails. Spenſer» | I have not ſeen the remains of any Roman build- Common, 
Ro'npLe. ay V [from round.) A rad, ings, that have not been reed with vaults or "ac By contributing to the contentment of other men, 
mad. | Addiſon. and rendering them as Happy as lies in our power, 
Certain rondles given in arms, have-their names 2. To incloſe a houſe. . ＋ wo * 4 2 0 
. according to their ſeveral colours. Peacham. Here bad we now our country's honour: uf d, Unobſtructed o nes th ermont. 
_Þ Ro'nionw. 2. % [rognon, French, the loins. Web ue Banquo preſent. 5” pportun N. 


When this princeſs was in her father's court, | 
ſhe was ſo celebrated, that there was no prince in 
the empire, who had room for ſuch an Alliance, 
that was not ambitious' of gaining het into his 
family, Ain't Preebilder, 

It puts us upon fo eager a purſuit of the advan- 


Shakeſpeare. 
Roo r v. adj. [from roof.] Having roofs, 
Snakes, | 


I know not certainly the meaning of 
this word, 93 fat bulky woman. 
ve me, quoth I : | 
Arcint thee witch, the rump fed fav, cties | Whether to gh houſes they _ 
Shakeſpeare. | In all abodes of peſtilential kind 
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Roos. ». Ml packs. 15 ; tages of life, as leayts. no 70um to reſſeck bn the 
| p 7 p · Dryden: Georgichs. | 
1. The fou part of an acre in ſquare ROOK. ». % [ proc, Saxon. le Nr a gheSo——— | Atterbury, 
meaſare Poſſible admiſſion ; poſſible mode. 
2 1. A bird reſembling a crow: it feeds not Will you not look wick pfty o ine? + © 
F I've often wiſh'd that I had clear, on carrion, but grain. I8 there no hope ? is there f 

bl For life, ſix hundred pounds a year, E | A dog? 

14 1 " pd IA ad | 0 Augurs, that underſtood telations, have, A. Philiga. 
4 Of land, fet pk to- plong 6 wand, Swift. By n and by choughs, and rooks, brought! 7. An apartment in a houſe ; ſo. much of 
bay No ately larch-tree there expands a ſhade The ſecret'ſt man of blood. Shok > Mdnakees if * houſe as is * within parti- 
be | O'er half a Fr of Lariſſẽ an glade. Harte. Huge! flocks of riſing yooks f 0 their — 1 . tions. 

44 a a half in long meaſure. The jay, the rok, the daw Waſhing with kindly tears Fong cheeks. 

Ki With led gift ow hd wares Mee parts . 8 Kane 1 * e ee 
11 in head uplift dove the wave, luis other p 2. occo lan common at 

1914 9 14 — extended long and large, , 358 y 1 * | —_ and art truck Guinb ; 

W dating many a road. ilton. | WP .. 

Nh N Hin ats 1 om bingo df 5 NN 
44 * Mones for eighteen-petice a e 
. for the ſame prics, reckoning twenty-one foot to - Rs Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. Suckling. 
1% | the real or poles A Shifting about grow leſs and leſs, In a prince's court, the only queſtion a man is to 

3. node, Saxon. ] eee ſometim "| With dere and there a pawn. Dryden's „.. | aſk is, whether it be the cuſtom of the court, ot 
PC 292 © | 3. A cheat; a trickiſh rapacious fellow, | will of the prince, to be uncovered in ſome rooms 
an image — _ | | I am, like an eld rob, who is ruined by gaming, and not in others? . Stilling fleet. 
* 2 2 . li the for f the puſhi It will pleaſant rooms 
. 1 do not like theſe ſeveral councils.  Shateſptare. — . I; — a friend as youre, 22 | : 2 1 — 
Roo Lor r. . 1 [roedand .] A gal- Te . v. u. [from the noun. To Roo'mace. . /. [from rom. Space; ; 
lery in the chufch on which reliques | rob; to cheat. 1 place. 
or images were ſet to view. * TIP E M 1 with deſign, * I Man, of all ſenlible creatures, has the fulleſt 
o out- reform and undermine. _ 6. brain to his for th 5 
ROOF. 5. % [pnop, Saxon. In the plu- ien anz one's being put into a mixed herd of | eelledtive faculties: 1e mat hs ie hr 
ral Sidney has rooves : now obſolete.] | unruly boys, and there learning to rook at ſpan- of bope, -when there is good Rore. of rams 
1. The cover of a houſe. ; , fits him for converſation, I do not ſee. receipt, where thoſe powers are ſtowed. i 
„ Her ſhoulders be like two white doves, 1 Tocke on Educatione | Roo mIness. 2. J. [from roomy.] Space; 
Perching within ſquare royal roowes. . Sidney | Rook ERV. 7. * [from rook. ] A nurſery. uantity of extent : 
Return to her, and fifry men diſmiſs'd ? of rooks. q * « 

1 No, rather I abjure all reef, and chuſe „No lone houſe in Wales, with a mountain and a Roo 9 124 [from room. ] Spacious z i 

{la To.wage againſt the enmity o th' air. Shakeſp., e is more contemplative than this court. Pope, Wide; large. 
Fo 2. The houſe in general. Roo'xv. ad}. [from rook. Inhabited b Wich reeng decks, her guns of mighty Arength, 
15 PH tell all frifly wwe, $ ww adi. [iro ] Heep in her draught, and warkke in ber * 
17.1% If ti and foode, and h accrue - . Dry 
10 2 — wag Rn wag | Light thickens, and the crow Thu! fort of number is more roomy; the thought 
LE þ1 0 May ſit and banquet. Cbapman. Makes wing to th' * wood. Shakeſpeare. can turn itſelf with greater eaſe in a larger com- 
17 3. The vault; the inſide of the arch that ROOM. . /. num, Saxon; rums, 12 N 
| 1 [ covers a building. SGothick.] oos r. 1. . [pnope, Saxon. ] 
14198 From the magnanimity of the Jews, in cauſes | 1. Space; extent of place great or. ſmall, 1. That on which a bird fits to ſleep. | 
I. of moſt extreme hazard, thoſe ſtrange and unwont- | With new wonder, now he views, 4 Sooner than the mattin-bell was rungy | 
$131.00 ed reſolutions have grown, which, for all eircum- To all delight of human ſeuſe expos d | ya clap q his wings upon his rooſt, and ſung. 
4181408 ' ances, no people under the rof of heaven did | In narrow reom, nature's whole wealth. Milton. Dryden. 
1 1 ever match. Hooker. If you will have a young man to put his travels | 2. The at of ſleeping. | 
| Wl 1 | The duſt into a little roam, and in ſhort time gather mach, | A fox ſpied out a cock at rooſt upon a tree. 
13 | l Should have aſcended to the roef of heav'n, this he muſt do. Bacon. ; L" Eftranges 
Hae fs Rais'd by your populous troops. Shakeſpeare. | 2, Space or place unoccupied, | | Large and ftrong muſcles move the wings, and 
l In thy fane, the duſty ſpoils among, he dry land is much too big for its inhabitants; ſupport the body at.rcoft. Der bam's Phy/ico-Theol- 
1 14 High 7 5 — burniſn'd roof, my banner A. ror and __ 14 they ſhall oy X00 1 1 To Roos r. v. . [ roeften, Dutch: of the 
4 0 | Iden. | and multiplying, there may be new heavens and | 
4} 4. The palate; the upper part of the | 2newe _ Bentliy. | | e 9 7. 
Th! mouth. 3. Way unobſtructed. 55 Thee ck ee at night upon the boughs. 
41 Swearing till my very roof was dry Make room, and let him ſtand before our face. L"Eftradge- 
14 With oaths of love. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. If | Shakeſpeare. 2. 10 lo q eee 
1 My very bps might freeze to my teeth, my tongue What train of ſervants, what extent of field, . ige. Ia DUrieique. 
to the roof of my mouth, ere I ſhould come by a fire "it Shall aid the birth, or give. him: reom to build? ROOT. 3. J. Lot, e "roed, 


wo thaw me, Shakeſpeare. Creech. a 
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"Re Tei phat te 


and pe the em? gf 
lll 


e layers will in a month ſtrike root 
N 34 in a light loamy earth. Hayn ae 
When .yo . uld have many new. roots 
* trees; ＋ We 8. 
branches aflat upon the groun 
1 and eyery twig will root. Bacon. 
A flow'r in meadow ground, arnellus call'd ; 
And from one root the rifing ſtern beftows © 
A wood of leaves. D ryden's Virgil: Ororgichs. 
. why rang the hops An fettle and ftrike ves, 
- | agtinſ{ ſpring, Mortimer Heſbandry. 
2. The bottom; the lower art. 
* Deep to the roots ef hell the g er'd breach 
They faſten'd. Milton. 
Theſe ſubterraeous vaulty would be found eſpe- | 
cially about the rte of the mountains. Burnet. 


3. A plant, of which the root is eſcu- 
leut. 
Thoſe plants, whoſe r20r2 are eaten, are car- 

rots, tutnips, and radiſhes. Watts. 

Nor were the cole-wofts wanting, nor the root, 

Which after-ages call Hybernian fruit. Harte. 
The original ; the firſt cauſe, 

The love of money is the root of all evil, is a 
truth univerſally agreed in. . | Temple. 
5: The firſt anceſtor. 

Af melt Be the 4 fathe 

That myſelf ſhould be e roa, and father 
- Of mary kings. © Shaheſpeart's Macbeth. 
| did my parents ſend me to the ſchools} 

That A Dock knowledge might enrich my mind ? | 

Since the defire to know firſt made men fools, 
And did corrupt the root of all mankind. Davies. 
Whence, 
But from the author of all ill,” could ſpring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race - 
Of mankind in one root. Milton's Paradiſe 0%. 

They were the roots, out of Which ſprang two 


diſtinc people, under two Al te | 


Locke. 
6. Fixed reſidence. 


7. Impreſſion ; durable effedt, 
Having this way eaſed the church, as they 
thought, of ſuperfluity, they went on till they had 
plucked up even thoſe things alſo, which had taken 
a great deal ſtronger and deeper rot. " Hooker. | 
That love took deepeſt roots which firſt did grow. | 


and caſt earth upon 


| 


$- 


k 


a hes Jo a To.imp 


en a 
w tree, and bow it, and lay all bis] 


* in the love of Chriſt. 


MC 


nor 


e Nas 
he great important ode that God 


0 


it 
- 


1 
for, 2 government of mankind, ee. 
the neceſſity. of its being rooted deeply in the heart, | 

ae Vole S torn up by. any 


ont b. 


hey hor 1 ed thetnſelyes in the ↄpinions 
| Wo ing, A they cannot hear an eden 
with cir Pry Watts. 


3. To turn up but of the ground; to ra- 
dicate z to extirpate : with a en ; 
as o or up. 
| He's à rank weed, n 
And we muſt root him our. bete. Mey vn. 
Soon ſhall we drive back * . 
Who, like à boar too ſavage root up 
His country's peace- badete are t Timon of . 
The Egyptians think it Hn to roor up or to bite 
Their leeks or onions, which they ſerve with holy 
rite. Raleigh's pp of 16 World. 
4, 


Root up wild olives — thy 
Po. 
The royal kuſbandman appear W 
And plough'd, and ſow'd, ahd ld; 
The thorns 'he rooted out, the ali der d, 
And bleſt th obedient field. Dun. 
4. To deſtroy; to baniſh: wich particles. 
Not to deſtroy, but root them out of heav'n. 
' Milton. 
In vain we plant, we build, our ſtores increaſe, 
If N roots up all our inward peace. 


Granville. 


Roo TED. asf. Langue. Fixed; deep; 
radical. 


© * Phick from the memory a rated bw, 
Rase out che written troubles of the brain. . 
Shakeſpeare. 
The danger is great to them, who, 'on'a weaker 
foundation, do yet ſtand firmly: rooted, and grounded 
Hammond Fan rell. 
You always joined a violent deſite of perpetually | 
changing places with, a rooted lazinefs; Swift to Gay. 


Roo'TEDLY, Adv. [from rooted.] Deeply ; 
ſtrongly. 
Sana 


They all do hate him as rootedly as I. 
Roo'Ty. adj. {irom root.]. Fall of 9 7 
ict. 


ROPE. . J. Lap, Sauen; rech, roop, | 


-Dateh, 
1. A cor 


den. 
To Room. v. #. [from the noun. 


1. To fix the root; to ſtrike far into the 
earth, * 1 
Here fallow les , 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fuündtory wo 
Doth root upon. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Underneath the trove of fyeamour, 
That weſtward rocteth, did J fee your fon. Shakeſp. 
The multiplying brgod of the ungodly ſhall-not 
take deep rooting from baſtarg ſlips, * * any faſt 
foundation. Wi 
After a year's rocting, then ſhaking 4oth tue tree 
good, by looſening of the eartn. Bacon. 
The coulter muſt be proportioned to the ſoil, 
decauſe, in deep grounds, the weeds root the deeper. 
Mortimer. 


e 


2. To turn up * as, the * er 4 


| To Rops, v., . [from the noun.] To 
_ draw out into viſcoſities 3 t0 concrete | 


the garden. 
3. To ſink deep. F 

If any irregularity chanced to. 8 and 
cauſe mifapprehenfrons, he gave them not leave 
to root and faſten by concealment. Feil. 

To Roor. . a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fix deep in the earth. 

When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 
And rooted foreſts fly before their rage, 
At once the claſhing clouds to battle move. 

* Dryden. 

Where th' impetuous torrent bie down, 
Huge crag 1 and rooted trees had thrown, 

% - They left 5 8 4 


* 


oo $ £Eneisd 


* 3 . 
_ 


; 2 firing; a halter z a cable ; | 
Thou AMET ſlave, I ſent thee he. a rope, 
And told thee to what purpoſe, Shakeſpeare. 


4 


— 
— 
- 


An anchor let down by a ao, maketh a Hung, | 
and yet the rope i is no ſolid » whereby the 5 
can aſtend. con. 


Who would not gveſs 4 might be hopers © 
The fear of ia not eſs ropes 
Before their eyes, might reconcile 
Their animoſities a while. ; Hudibras. 
Hang yourſelf up in a true rope, chat there may 
appear nd trick init, ' Atbuthnot. 
2. Any row of things eren! as, 
a rope of onjons. 


I, cannot but confeſs myſelf mightily furptized, 
that, in a book, Which was to provide chains . 


all mankind, 1 hold find potting but a 
and. Ha 


oc e. 


into glutinous filaments. 

Such bodies partly follow the touch bet Ee 
body, and partly ſtick to e th and therefore 
rape and draw themſelves threads ; as pitch, 

ace the earth accuss d, 


glue, and birdlime. Bacon. 
whole ſome water fit, 


In this cloſe veſſel pl * | 

Th filPd-brimfut with 
n n E ige rope ge, | 
Dryden. 


22 aud, dance. 73 
An artiſt who dances on a rope. 


ö 


g 


Ro'renancas.; * 4 


| 


i 


T7 


3 


5 


tricks. 


| R 08 
Satvian, amongſt publick ſhews, le e 
Petaminarii z probably derived from the Greek 
ah ang to fly, ay. may refer to ſuch kind of 
; . Wilkins. 
Fratius, poſted ; on the higheſt of the two ſum- 
mite, the people regarded with terror, as they look. 
pop a daring Yepraancer whom they expect to fall 
, every moment. Addi 
Nic bounced up with a ſpring. equal to that 
of one of your nimbleſt tumblers or ropedancer 
and fell foul upon John Bull, to ſnatch the — 
be bad in his hand-. Arbutbnot. 
RorRNA EER, or roper.. u. . [rope and 
maker.) One who ter wk: ropes to ſell. 
"The ropemaker bear me'witneſs, 

That I was ſent for nothing but a r Shakeſp. 
RorRRT. . /. [from n Rogue's 
See RoyETRICK. - 

hat ſaucy merchant was this, that was ſo full 
of his ropery ? Shak keſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


: 


Ro'ysTRtck. x. J. {rope and #rick.] Pro- 


bably rogue's tricks; tricks that deſerve 
the halter. . 
She may perhaps call him hatf a feore knaves, or 
ſo: an he begin once; he'll rail en 
Shakeſpeare: 
Ro'rrnnes:: mn J. {from ropy.] Vis; . 


glutinouſneſs, 


Ro ＋ *. 44d, from rope. ] Viſcous ; tena- 


cious; glutinous. 


Aſe for what price thy venal tohgue was fold ; 
Tough, wither'd truffles, rop a diſh 
Of ſhotten herrings, or ſtale Hulda du Didem. 
Take care 


Thy muddy bey rage to ſerene, and drive 
Precipitant the baſer y lees. - Philipn. 
The contents ſeparated from it are ſometimes 
ropy, and ſometimes only a grey and mealy, light 
ſubſtance. Blackmore. 
RO*2UELAURE. 3. /. [French.]. A 
cloak for men. 


Within the roquelaure's ne. 
Gay 


Rona Trion. 1. /. [roris Lat.] A fall- 
ing of dew. Dit. 


Ro ap. adj. [roridus, Lattn.] Dewy. 
A vehicle conveys it through lefs acceſſible ard. 

ties into the liver, from thence into the veins,” ang 
ſo in a rorid ſubſtance through the capillary cavi- 
ties. Brown's Falgar Errour:. 


Ron rERovs. adj. Leu andi. Latin. } 
| Dit. 


Producing dew. | 
ath. {res and flue Lic. ] 
Dia 


dew,. + 


Roper“ PLUVENT. 
Flowing with 


Ross xX. . J. [raſarium, Latin. j A 


bunch of beads, on which the Roman- 
iſts number their prayers. N | 
No reſary"this votreſs needs, + © = | 
Her very Flables are beats. Cleveland. 
Every day propound to vbenelf 4 bs V or 2 
Fer of of good Worles, to preſent to God at night. 


Taylor. 
Ro'se erb. 2. [ro/eidus, Latin.) Dewy ; :. 
abounding with dew; ane of 
dew. | : 

Wine is to be aw in eotiſittiptions, for the 
ſpirits of wine prey upon the reſcid juice of the 
body. Bacon. 

Tb et rainbows fall more upon one kind, f 
earth than upon another; for that earth is * 
roſcid. ; , Bacon... 

ROSE. a. J. [ro Fr rench. z roſa, Ln. 1 

Er. 1 
8 * flower of this roſe i is 'cqmpofed.) of — 
leaves, which are placed cjrcularty, and expand in a 
beautiful order, haofe leafy flower cup after wy! 5 
Ten 10 rou Sh, or fel 7 be e fruit ! i 
er b 5 be coun . 
fr es 11 55 tr ol 
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1. The wild 'bridx, 1 
8 briat or dog „ 4 2 8 


— 


3. The greater Engliſh: apple bearing roſes 4. The! 
— wild 14 Burner leaved 5. The dwarf wild: 
rnetJleaved roſe, with exited leaves.” 6. The 


5 Age Scotch 7+ Tue ſweet briar or eglan- 
tine. 8. e a double flower. All 
the other ſorts of roſes are originally of foreign 
growth, but are hardy enough to endure the cold 
of our climate in the open air, and produce beau. 
- © tiful and fragrant flowers. Miller. 


Make uſe of thy ſalt hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves | 


For tubs — baths, bring- N the roſe cheek'd 
you af; 

To tic tub faſt and the diet. 
Patience, thou young and roſe ura cherubin. 


| Shakeſpeare Co 
" Here without thorn the roſe. Milton. 


This way of procuring autumnal roſes will, in 
molt reſe buſhes, fail; in ſome good bearers, it will 
ſucceed. Boyle. 

For her th' unfading reſe of Eden blooms. 2. 

To ſpeak, under the Ros g. To ſpeak any 
thing with ſafety, ſo as nos afterwards 
to be diſcovered; ' » 

By defiring a ſecrecy to mondy * N the 

ve mean, in ſociety and compotation, from 
the ancient cuſtom. in ſympoſiack meeting, to wear 
chaplets of roſes about their heads. Brown. 

Ross. pret. of ri/e. 
Eve roſe and went forth mong her flow rs. Milton. 
Ro's8BATE, adj, [roſat, French; from 
roſe.] | 
4. Roſy.z Full of roſes. 
IT come, ye ghoſts! prepare your roſeate bow rs, 


Celeſtial palms and ever blooming flow'rs. Pope. 
2, Blooming, fragrant; pes as a roſe. 
Here pride has ſtruck her lofty fail - 
That roam'd the world around; 
Here roſeate beauty cold and pale 
Has left the pow'r to wund. Boyle. 


Ro'szD, adj. [from the noun. 1 Crim- 
ſoned ; fluſhed. . 

Can you blame her, being a mals yet roſed over 
with the. virgin crimſon of modeſty, if ſhe deny 
the appearance of a-naked blind boy? Shakeſpeare. 

RosE-MALLOW.. #. / A plant larger 
than the — mallow. Miller. 
Ro'sEMARY. 2. . ain, Lat.] A 


verticillate plant. 
| Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, : 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arme 
Pins, wocden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary z _ 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
Intorce their charity. Shakeſpeare's King *. 
Around their cell 
Set. rows of refemary with flowering ſtem. pad! 
"Roſemary is ſmall, but a very odoriferous ſhrub ; ' 
the principal uſe of it is to perfume chambers, and 
in decoctions for waſhing, Mortimer's Hyſbandry. | 
35 | The neighbours | 
Follow'd with wiſtful look the damſel bier, 
Sprigg'd reſ mary the lads and laſſes bore. Gay. 
Ross-x08 LE. u. J. An Engliſh gold 
coin, in value anciently fixteen ſhil- 


lings. 

The ſucceeding kings coined roſe-webles and double 
roſe-nobles, the great fovereigns with the ſame in- 
ſcription, Ius autem tranfiens per medium eorum 
iber. Camden's Remains. 


Ro- SEWATER. . . | ro/e and water. } Wa- 
der diſtilled from roſes. 
Attend him with a ſilver baſon | 
700 of voſetbater.. ä Sbateſpeare. 
His drink ſhould be cooling; as fountain water 
with roſcwvater and ſugar of roſes. Wiſeman., 


Ro SET, #./. [from roſe. ] A red colour 


for painters. G. - 
Grind .ceruſs with a weak water of gum-lake, 
5 'roſety and Willen, We Bus it u fair ns | 


Fg 2. Any inſpiſſated matter 


ler. L 


vation-. Weg gy , - Peachame 


ur "Te 4 4 4 
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e wu. /. eee 51 . 


e e Her e yellow Wii halt” of mm 
ni treſſeg 1 5 


5 © "or — he hat dw, Spenſ 
ut crown'd with a gar 0 er. 
ROT SIN. . / {properly refin. z refine, 
French ; reſina, Latin.] * 
1. loſpidated turpentine; a Juice of the 
ne. 
1 billaws from the kindli reti 
A ſeal wood on red ure yr A : 
pr f 
that diſſolves in ſpirit. 
Tea contains little avolatite-Gylrity; its refs or 
fixed oil, which is bitter and aſtringent, cannot be 
- extracted; but by rectiſied ſpirit. Arbutbnot. 
To Ro'sin. wv. a. 
rub with roſin. 8 
Bouzebus who could ſweetly fing, 
Or with the = 7 d bow torment the ſtring. Gay. 
Ro SINY, [from %u. Reſembling 
roſin. The example ſhould perhaps be 
.+ 'roffelly. See ROSSEL. | 
be dl Gl that __—_ oy nid], 


ſand, e. 
RO'SSEL. . ＋ 
A true raſſel or light land, whether white or 
black, is what they are uſually planted in. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ross ELEUY. adj. [from reſel. ' 

In Efſex, moory land is thought to be the 
moſt proper : that which I have obſerved to be the 
beſt ſoil is a rely top, and a brick earthy bottom. 

 Moriimer's Huſbandry. 
Ro'sTRATED. adj, [roftratus, Latin.] 
Adorned with beaks of ſhips. 

He brought to Italy an hundred — ten roſtrated 

gallies of the fleet " Mithridates. Arbutbnot. 
RO/STRUM. 5. /. Latin. ] 
1. The beak of a bird. 
2. The beak of a ſhip. 


3. The ſcaffold whence orators harangued. 
Veſpaſian erected a column in Rome, upon 
whoſe top was the prow of a ſhip, in Latin + by" 
which gave name to the common pleading place in 
Rome, where orations were made, being built of 
the pros of thoſe ſhips of Antium, which the Ro- 
- mans overthrew. Peacbam on Drawing. 
Myſelf ſhall mount the reſtrum in his favour, 
And ftrive to gain his pardon from the * 
Addiſan. 


14. The pipe which conveys the diſtilling 


liquor into its receiver in the common 
alembicks; alſo a crooked ſciſſars, 
which the ſurgeoris uſe in ſome caſes for 
the dilatation of wounds, Quincy. 
| Ro'sy. aj. 


or fragrance; 
When the roſy fing' red morning utc, | 
_ Weary of aged 'Tithon's ſaffron bed, 


Had ſpred her purple robe through dewy air, Spenſer. 


A ſmile that glow'd 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper hue. 
Faireſt b offom ! do not flight 
That age, which you may know ſo ſoon; 


Milton. 


While blooming youth and gay, delight 

Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, 
Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted richt 
To triumph o'er this deſtin!d breaſt. Prior. 
To ROT. w. 2. [noran, Saxon; rorten, 
Dutch. ] To putrify; to _ wr co- 
heſion of its parts. 


Garth. | 


[from the noun.] To 1+ 


* 


[re/ſeus, Latin] Reſem- 
bling a roſe in bloom, W pur, 


5 | Or 
2 A euch eg ger ret oven hats. 
And the Mende hour ry 2 


22 gt, e 
h ene a 


n I ſeeks the. arts ſoars 
And pets, cg dt endleſs s rain, t 15 alefome year 


Rot. =P; (from: the verb. 12 


A diſtemper among e . mich 
their lungs are waſted.” - | 

In, an unlucky 'grange, the ſheep died of the 
rot, ro he e the mange, and not a gooſe or 


throve, Ben 77 
ton. 


| ting le muſt of r and murrain die. 
The 5 of Ireland ſuffers under ng defect, 
the country being generally full-Focked with meg, 
— the ſoil little ſubject to other rots than « hun. 


e Co 


2. ParrefaQion ; ; purrid decay, 
Brandy ſcarce prevents the ſudden re M . 
Of freezing noſe, and quick decaying feet. Philips 
Ro'TARY. adj. [rota, Latin.] Whitly.g 
as a wheel. 4 Dia 
Ro'TATED. adp. lan, Latin. \Whitt. d 
round. 
Ror A TION. 3. 2. [ rotation, French; 
rotatio, Latin. }. 
1. The act of whirling: 0 "HY a 
| wheel; the ſtate of Song ſo whirked 
round; whirl.” 1 
Of this kind is } difpoſition of bodies to ro- 
tation from Eaſt to Weſt; as the main float and 


refloat of the ſea, by conſent of the univerſe a8 
part of the diurnal motion Bacan. 


By a kind of circulation or ratation, arts have 

their ſucceflive. invention, perfection, and tra- 

duction from one people to another. Hale. 

The axle- trees © chariots take fire by the rapid 

rotation of the wheels. ' Newton's . 
In the paſſions wild rotation toſt, i 

Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loſt. "Pope 

In fond rotation ſpread the ſpotted wing, 

And ſhiver every feather with deſire. Then feu. 
2. Viciſſitude of ſucceſſion. . 
ROTATOR. n. J [Latin- ] That which 

gives a circular motion. 

Thie articulation is ſtrengthened by ſtrong 
muſcles; on the inſide by the triceps and the four 
little ratators. ſeman. 

RorE. 2. /. Inox, Saxon, merry. ] on 

r. [Rote, old French.] A harp”; a1yre. 

Obſdlete? 

Wele couthe he fing, and playen on a rote , 

.Chaugere 


Worthy of great Phœbus' rote, 
The triumphs of Phlegrean Jove he wrote, | 
That all the gods admir'd his lofty note. "Spenſer. | 
2. [ Routine, French.] Words uttered by 


The r9y morn reſigns her light, * * mere memory without meaning; me- 
And milder glory to the noon- aller. mory of words without Oe Ween 
. As Theſſalian ſteeds the race adorn, | of the ſenſe. 2 
So roſy colour d Helen is the pride f Feirſt rehearſe this ſong by rote, 
Of Lacedemon, and of Greece beſide. Dryden. | To each word a warbling note. Sbaleſpe ares 


T hy loved did read by roſy, and could not Felt 
5 Shakeſpearts 
He rather ſaith it by rote to himſelf, than that 
he can throughly believe it. Bara E Says. 
All this he underſtood by rote, 


. 
» 


And as occaſion ſerv?d would quote. - X 
Learn Ariftotle'srules by rote, 
A a. * Seo. 


To 


— ” $4 4% 
NON 


Rorz. . Ifrom the noun,] To 
eG the memory, rere eig 
. a 


NA. 4 . boy . 
ot ne e =1 
Ro Tur. rot and gut. 
They overyhelm their papch 
_ flat rotgut,* 


| Ro”  HSRCNATLY.' * 2 corruption of 
rudder:] Among ſhipwrights, nails with 


very full heads uſed for faſtening the 


. rudder-irons of ſhips. bs ai 
Ro'TTEN. 4% { from rot. is 
1. Putrid; carious ; 3 purreſoent. 
| Truſt foot to rotten planks. 
'Profperity begins to mellow, 
And drops into the rotten mouth of death. © 
: Shake peares 
© blifs-breeding con, draw from the 
Kotten humidity ;* below thy fiſter's orb  - ; 
Infect the air. 8 . . Shakeſpeare's Timon. | 
There is by invitation or excitation; as when a 
rotten apple lieth cloſe to another apple that is 
ſongd ; or when dung, which i is aready putrefied, 
is added to other bodies. es. 
Who braſsas rotten no aid ſteel no more 
Regards than reeds. ' Sandys's Para 2 
It groweth by a dead ſtub of a tree, and about 
the roots of rotten trees; and takes his juice from 
wood putrefied Bacon. 
- They ferewood from the rotten hedges took, 
And ſeeds of latent fire from fints provoke. . 


and ile 
Shake 
Bad 
with a Kin 
Aan a mu dreggiſh ſmall li- 
Harvey. 


1 


7 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| 


; 
* © 
* 


— 


* 


2. Not erm; not truſty. 
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| Out of thy garments. ' pain rad 4 Coriolanus. 
3. Not ſound; not hard. 


They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by 
reaſon of the deepneſs of the rotten way. 


* s Hiftory of the Turks 
4. Fetid; ſtinking. | 


You common cry of curs whoſe breath 1 hate, 
As reek 0? th” rotten fens. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Ro TTENNESS. . J. | from rotten.] 
State of being rotten ; en; ; 
putrefaction. 
4 Diſeas'd MEER Way 
That play with all- infirmities for gold, 
Which rottenncſs lends nature! Sbaleſpeare. 
If the matter ſtink and be oily, it is a certain 
ſign of a ruttenneſt. . 
ROTU*ND. 44%. [rotonde, French; ro- 
tundus, Laja-| Round; n 


if pherical, | 
The croſs figore of tha chrtRian blen more 
proper for ſpacious buildings than the — js of the 
| heathen z/ the eye is much better filled at firſt en- 
tering the rotund, but ſuch as are built in the form 
of a croſs give us a greater variety. Addiſon. 
RoTtu xnDLIFOLIOUS. 44%. [rotundus and 
folium, Latin. ] 1 round leaves. 
Rorv- NDITY+. A. J. Jrotunditas, Latin; 
rotunditẽ, F. rench'; from rotund. 1 


1. Neundaeftr ſphericity; z. circularity. 
Thou, all-ſhaking thunder, | 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o/ th* world. 
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With the rotundity common to the atoms of all 


fluids would be alke in weight. 
Who would part with theſe ſolid bleſſings, for 


vexity and ratundity of eren es 3 ne 
PE; Circularity. - 

Notundity is an bien of. eternity, that hag 

neither beginning nor en, ©» Addiſon on Medals. 


'RoTtv'npo. =. J. [rofondo, Italian. 


 vaildjng formed round both in the in- 


| 


75 


Hence, rotten thing, or 1 ſhall ſhake thy t hs 1 


'" Wiſeman's Surgery 


= 7 
; 


Shakeſpeares }  , wolf; nay worſe, a fellow all in buff. Shateſp. 
fluids, there is ſome difference in bulk, elſe all | 


Grew. | 


the little- fantaltical pleaſantneſs of a ſmooth-con- | 


* 5 


fide and ele wasch Wi penibeon 
at Rome « nn tes Trevoux, 
75 ROVE. „ „ {roffver,! Daniſh, to 

range for plonder.] To ramble 5 to 
räünge pez.t0 wander, 


Thou'ft years upon thee, and thou art too flu 
Of the wars ſurfeits, to go reve with one 
That's yet unbruis d. { Shakeſpeare” s. Coriolanuss 
 Faulileſs thou dropt from his ,ucerring ſkill, 

ith the bare power to fin, ſince free of will; 

Yet charge not with thy guilt his"bounteous love, 
I Oey I has power to reve. IS 
* UM 
| If we indulge the frequent riſe and roving of 
7 Tn we thereby procure an RY 
| arts. 


I view'd th effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 
oo kindled by th' imperious queen of love, 
Conſtrain d me NK hative realin to rove. 


r. 


Pope. 
To Rove. v. a. To winder over. 
Roving the field, 1 chanc d 
A goodly tree far diſtant to behold, - 
Loaden with fruit of faireſt colours. Milton. 
Cloacina, as the town the row'd, | 
A mortal ſcavenger ſhe ſaw, ſhe lov'd. Cay - 


 Ro'ver: 3. J. from rowe.] 
1. A wanderer; à tanger. . 
2. A fickle inconſtant man. 
3. A robber; a pirate. 44 


This is the caſe of rovers by land, as "Wig ban 
tons in Arabia. Bacen's Holy War. 


14+ A. Rovers. Without any. particular 


aim. % 
- 


Nature ſhoots not at rovers: even inanimates, 
though they know not their perfection, yet are 
they not carried on by à blind unguided impetus ; | 
but that, which directs them, knows it. 

Glarwille's Scepfis, 

Providence never ſhoots: at rovers: there is an 
arrow that flies by night as. well as by day, and 
God is the perſon that ſhoots it. South's Sermons. 
Men of great reading ſhow-their talents on the 


rouav, Dutch. 


lities on the ſurface. | 
The fend 


rare, 


Purſues his way. 


ing parts would be more unequal than the rng 

ſea; whereas the face of the earth ſhould reſemble 
that of the calmeſt ſea, if ill in the form of its 
firſt maſs, Burnet's J. beory. 


3. Harſh to the ear, 
Moſt by the numbers judge a. poet's ſong, . 
And imooth or rough with them is right or Tang. 


4+ Rugged of temper ;. inelegant of man- 
ners; not ſoft; coarſe ; ; not civil; ſe-' 
vere ; not mild; rude. 
A fiend; a fury, pitileſs and rough, 


Strait with a band of ſoldiers tall and rougb 


On him he ſeizes, Corvley's Davideis. 
The booby Phaon only was unkind, 3 


A ſurly boatman rough as, ſeas and wind, 


* 1 
: 


Prior 
7 Operation, 


q 


whe of remedy. 


— 


| 


meaneſt ſubjects; mA is a Kind of fhooting at ro- 
ders. | Addiſon. 

Rove E. *. fe [ rouge, French.) Red] 
paint, 


| ROUGH. adj. [pnup, pnobge, Saxon ; | 


1. Not ſmooth ; rugged ; having ina | 


Ober bog or ſteep, a raughy. 13 or 


Milton. | 
Were the mountaitotaken all away, the rem<in-' 


2. Auſtere to the taſte : : As, rough Wine, | 


Pape. , 


5- Not gentle; not Proceeding by Wr 


He gave not the king time to pets that gra 
dcious methed, but forced him to a Per and 
Clarendon. 
4 ſel lom mentions *Hhe doſes of his 


medicines, which is ;fornewhat' ſurprizing, becauſe 
| | 6. , 


% 


"3 Wov 
his purgatives are generally very os ds * 


ut hnot * 
6. Halb to the mind; "Sang F 


Fi er words prevent deal of that per- | 


» which -rovgh 2 imperious ulage often 
5. in generous minds. Loc 


Hard featured; not delicate. 

A ropy chain of — a viſage rou 
Deform'd, unfeatur'd, and a ſkin of buff. 4 
8. Not poliſhed ; not fiaiſhed by. art: 

as, à rough diamond. | 
9. Terrible; dreadful. - 
Befove the cloudy van, 
On the rough edge, of battle ere it join'd, 
Satan advanc'd. Milton. 
10. Rugged ; Giſordered i in appearance :* 
coarſe. 

Rough from the tofling * Ulyſſes moves, 
'Urg'd.on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, 
The brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. Poe. 
11. Tempeſtuous; ſtormy; boiſterous. 
Come what come m 


Time and che hour run through 


: 


: 
; 
| "verſe 
ö 


9 


a 

the rougheft day. 
Shakeſpear E. 

2. Hairy. 


To RouGHCAST. v. a. [rough and caft.}] 
1. To mould without nicety or elegance ; 
to form with aſperities and inequalities. 

Nor bodily, nor ghoſtly negro could. 
Roughcaſt thy figure in a ſadder mould. Claveland.. 
2. To form any thing in its firſt rudiments. 
In merriment they. were firſt.praftiſed, and this. 
roughcaft unhe n poetry was inſtead of ſtage plays 
for one hundred and V's years. * Dryden. 
Rov- GHCAST. #. J. [rough and ca.] 
1. A rude model; a form in its rudi- 
ments.. 
The whole piece ſeems rather a looſe model and- 
2 of what I. defign to do, than a compleat 
wor Digby. 
2. A kind of plaſter mixed with pebbles, 
or by ſome other cauſe very uneven. on: 
the ſurface. | | 
Some man muft preſent a wall; and let him have: 
ſome plaſter, lome, or roughcaft about him to fig- 
nify wall. ; Shakeſpeare. 
Rov"cHDRAUGHT. . 7. [roug and: 
draught.) A draught in its rudiments ;: 
a ſketch, 
; My elder brothers came 
Roughdrau 


gbes of nature, ill defign'd. 1 | 
Blown off, like. blofloms, never made to bear; 


Till I came finiſh'd, her laſt labour'd care. Drydere. 
To Rou'GHDRAW. v. a. [cough and 
\ draw;}]..To-trace coarſely. 
His victories we ſcarce could keep in view; 
Or poliſh em ſo faſt, as he ere. Dryden. 
7% Rouen RN. v. ln rough. 0 
To make rough. 
Bauch difference there is in tongues, that the Ge 
| figure; which roughens one, gives majeſty to àno—-— 


therg and that was it 1 enn in his 
verſes. 


Ah l where muſt needy poet ſeek for ad, 

N "When duſt and rain at once his coat invade ? 
His only coat; when duſt confus'd with rainy 
Nie "= naps and leaves a mingled ſtain. 


Srufte- 
To Rov'cnzs.'v. „ To grom rough. 
| The, broken landſkip, 13 
| Aſcending, roug hens into rigid hills. Thom: Me 
Te RouGHHEW' v. 4. [rough and beaw,] 
To give to any thing the firſt N 
ance of form. 
There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, , 
Royghbew them how we will. Shakeſpeare's Hamlets. 
be whole world, without art and dreſs, 
Would be but one great wilderneſs, 
And mankind but a lavage herd, 
For all that nature has conferr d: 
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ROVU 
hits does but ron ry and Os GYM 
Leaves art to poli! and refine. 1 | 

Rov'cauHewn. parti 


1. ee a ed, 6 uae; unre · 
brought before a 


A roughbewn ſeman, being 
Juſtice for ſome miſdemeanour, was by him gee | 
ed away to priſon; and would not ſtir; ſayings it | 
was better to ſtand where * than go are. 
places acou's ' Apophtbegms. 

2. Not yet nicely finiſhed. 

I hope to *.tain a candid conſtruction of this 

roughbexpn ill-timber'd diſcourſe. Hope. 


Rov'cHLy. adv, [from rongb.] 


1, With uneven ſurface 3 5 aſperties P 


on the ſurface. 
2. Harſhly ; uncivilly ; . 
Ne Mammon would there let him long remain, 
Fox terror of the torments manifold, | 
In which the damned ſgls he did a 


But rouphly him beſpake. OTE 
.. Rebuk'd, and „ ſent to x 
Tb' immediate heir of England! was this eaſy ? 

. Shatgſeare. 


Severely u i Auges eke 


s of vice pretend, 
That I the tricks of youth too b blame. 
* 


3. 


4. Auſterely to the taſte, 

5. Boiſterouſly ; tempeſtuouſly, 

6. Harſhly to the ear. 
Rov'cnness. . /, [from rough.] 

1. Superficial aſperity; unevenneſs 


ſurface. 

The little „ bneſſes or other inequalities of the 
leather againſt the cavity of the cylinder, now and 
then put a ſtop to the deſcent or aſcent of the 
ſucker. Beyle. 

While the ſteep hortid r 5 of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calqangſs of the flood. 

Denham. 
' When the diamond is not only found, but 
the roughneſs ſmoothed, cut into a form, and ſet 


in gold, then we cannot but acknowledge, that 


it is che perfect work of art and nature. 


Such a 
all the roughneſs of the way that leads to happineſs, 
and render all the conflicts with our luſts pleafing. 


2. Auſtereneſs to the taſte. 
Divers plants contain a grateful ſharpneſs, as 
lemons ; or an auſtere and inconcocted roughneſs, 
as ſloes. | Frows: 


3. Taſte of aſtringency. 


A tobacco-pipe bypke in my mouth, and the 


ſpitting out the pieces left ſuch a delicious rough. 
' neſs on my tongue, that I yes up the remain- 
ing part. Spectator. 

. Harſhneſs to the ear. 


In the roughneſs of the numbers and cadences of 


this play, which was ſo. deſigned, you will ſee 
ſomewhat more. maſterly than in any of my former 
tragedies. Dryden. 


The Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch: | 
attain to the prenunciation of our words with, | 
eaſe, becauſe our ſyilables reſemble theirs in rovgh- | 


refs and frequency of conſonants. Swift. 
5. Ruggedneſs of temper ; coarſeneſs of 
manners; tendencyto rudeneſs ; coarſe- 
neſs of behaviour and addreſs. 7 
Reughneſs is a needleſs cauſe of diſcontent; 
ſeverity breedeth fear z but roughneſs breedeth hate: 


even reproofs from authority ought to be grave and 


not taunting. Bacon. 
When our minds eyes are diſengag d, 
They quicken ſloch, perplexities unty, 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hanineſs mcllify, 
Denbam. 
Roughneſs of temper is apt to diſcountenance 


* timorous or modetit. Addi a 


Lena gab! Bhs 


F Hollow engines long and round thick ram 


Dryden. | 
perſuaſion as this well fixed, will ſmooth 


Atterbury. 


6. Large; not inconſiderable: 


I 


— + 
” — 


wow 1 
6. u er . is to a 13? 

- Should feaſting and = once . 
* their mit military. roughneſs would 'be * 
loſt, their tempers would grow too ſoft far 


climate. 
7. Severity ; violence of diſciplihe. 
5. Violence of operation in medicines. 
9. Unpoliſhed or unfniſhed ſtate, | — 
10. Inelegance of dreſs or appearance. 
11. Tempeſtuouſneſs; ſtormineſs. _ 
12. Coarſeceſs of features. 
Rovon- oT ED. adj. [from rough and 
foot.) Featherfooted. 
et Ne old pret. of cb. [commonly | 
written by Spenſer rau 4 Rene 
The moon was a month 


no mo 4 
And roug K bot fo Boe 1 it ks came to 


fiveſcore, Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour | 
To ROUOHOR K. v. 4. [rough and wor 
To work coarſely over without the lead 
nicety. 
Thus you muſt continue, till you- Sion! rough- 
evrought all your work: from end to end. 


| , Moon Mechanical Exerciſh. 
| Rou'ncEval. 2. . 


{. [from Rounceſual,. a 
town at the foot 
Pea, of which it is a ſpecies. 

Dis garden, 

- And ſet as a daintie wy runcival PTY 

2 adj. {rond, French; rondo, Ital. 
rund, Dutch ; rotundus, Latin. J 

1. Cylindrical. 


2. Circular. 
The queen of night 

In her increafing hornes, doth rounder dow, f 
Till full and perfect ſhe appeare in ſhow. Breton. 
His 0 rous ſhield large and round behind 
- him Milton. 

3. Spherical; orbicular. | 

The outſide dare of this round world. Alten. 
4. [ Rotundo ore, Latin. ] 


out defect in ſound. 


In his ſatyrs Horace is quick, round, My plea- 
ſant, and as nothing ſo bitter, ſo not fo good as 


 Javenal. Peacbam. 


His ſtyle, though round and comprehenſive, | 


was incumbred ſometimes by parentheſes, and be- 
came difficult to vulgar underſtandings. 
5. Not broken. 
Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather 
than a fraction. Arbutbnot on Coins. 
this is 


hardly uſed but with um or price. 


Three thouſand ducats : | *tis a good round ſum. 
Shakeſpeare. 


They ſet a roun d price upon your head. Addiſon., | 


It js not eaſy to foreſee what a round ſum of mo- 
ney may do among a people, who have tamely ſuf. 
fered the Franche Compte to be ſeized on- 

Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 

She ealled for a round * out of the privy purſe. 

Hole. 

. Plain ; clear - fair ; candid ; open. 
Round dealing is the honour of man's nature; 
and ea mixture of falſehood is like allay in gold | 
and ſilver, which may make the metal work the 
better, but it embaſeth it. Bacon. 


8. Quick; briſk. 

Painting is a long pilgrimage ; if we do not 
actually begin the journey, and travel at a round 
rate, we ſhall never arrive at t e end of it. Dryden. 

Sir Roger heard thera. upon. a rand. trot and after 
pauſing, told them, that much might be ſaid on 
both ſides. Addiſon. 


9. Plain; free without delicacy or re. 


| 4 | 


ſerve ; almoſt rough, | 


Lens. 6nd 


the Pyrenees. ] See 


Tuffer. . 


A. 


| in diameter; for it ſeems a perfect round. Alien, 


Smooth; with⸗ 0 


Fell. | 


ee 
Il queen dnother- ell alone infreathim, 
Wm . 
The kings interpoſed. As ad „ 


* Fr. 3 not 6 Ne * wa) 


vis pn 


Rv. = I Sls, l 5 
Is A de 3 K 10 
4 


"That L pay pour may d irits in thijoe-exp; |, . 
NM Mour of my tongue 
that impedes thee from the goſden — 

1 fate and metaphyſick al tem 
have crown'd thee withal. | 
I'll charm 49 a wank, 

While vou perform our antick 
. Three or four we” 

rounds of. waxen © 

And rattles. in their " e 

_  Hirſute roots are a lade ſort, between "i 

bulbous, and fibraus ; that, beſides the putting forth 


. 
* 


"e e and downwards, rute forth in rund. 
+ 7 acon, 
| What. if the ſun, bi 
7 Ke world ; and. other ſtars 
By attra e var and their , 1 
„ dance about him various row — 
ie your — and Neg 7 
In e ox ne xi if kim, 
He did and propheſy 
Who to his realzas that azure round Bigg. 
*. 
They meets they wheel, they throw their dane 
afar z Lovi b 
| Then i in a . — the 2104 bodies run; ; 
Flying they 208 and purſuing ſhun; 04 
How ſhall I th y begin, or or, where Wien 
To draw a fame ſo truly circular? 


For, in a ronnd, what order can be * 
Where all the parts ſo equal perfect are? Dryden. 
The mouth vf Veſuvio has four hundred yards 


This image on the medal plac d, 
With its bright round of titles grac d, 
And ſtampt on Britiſh coins ſhall live. "Wis 


2. Rundle; Rep of a ladder. 


When be once attains the upmoſt round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degree 
By which he did-afcend. © Shakeſpeare. 
Many are kicked down ere they have climbed 
the two or three firſt rounds of the ladder. 
Government of the Tongue. 
All emed like Jacob's ladder riſe; - 
The loweſt hid in earth, the topmoſt in ou: — | 
s 14:0 
This is the laſt ſtage of human perfekt the 
utmoſt round of the ladder whereby we aſcend to 
heaven. Morris. 


3. The time in which any thing has paſſed 
through all hands, and comes back to 
the firſt: hence applied to a carouſal. 

A gentle rand All'd to the brink, 3 
To this and t' other friend J drink. Svelling. 
Women to cards may be compar'd ; we play 

A round or two; when us 'd, we ous: away. 
SGranville. 
The feaſt was ſerv'd; the bowl was crown d; 
| To the king's $ pleaſure - went-the mirthful round. 


Prior. 


4. revolution; ; 2 courſe ending at the 
point where it began. | 
We, that are of purer fire, 4 
Imitate the ſtarry quire, | 
Who, in their nightly watchful hows; 9 7 
Lead in; ſwift-rounds the months and years, Milton. _ 
No end can to this be found, 
Tis nonght but a perpetual fraitleſs round. 2 
If noching will pleaſe people, valeſs ly 
greater than nature intended, what can > 22 


but the ö round, of tou hangs? 
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An end! und of ſti 1 6 fete by 
.. And all the gnawing you: | N Smt, 
Bao me preachers, prepared only upon two or three 
points, tun the ſame round. from one en of the 
- year t another. . an Addiſon. 
Till by one countleſs ſum of woes oppreſt, - 

' "Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reſt, | 
We find the vital ſprings relax d and worn; 


. 
1 


_ / . Compell'd our common impotence to mourn, 


to childhood we 


Thus through the round of age, e 


return. n * ; 
5. Rotation; ſucceſſion in viciſſitude. 
Such new Utopians would have a round of go- 
yernment, as ſome the like in the _— in which 
mes uppermoſt in his turn. 
N Wan Fer Halyday. 
French.) A walk performed 
by a" guard or officer, to ſutvey a cer- 
ain diſtrict, 8 
Rou Nb. adv. 
1. Every way; on all des. 
The terror of God was upon the cities round 
about. | Cengſis. 
All ſounds whatſoever move raund; that is, on 
all fides, upwards, downwards, forwards, and back- 


wards. . Baton. 
In darkneſs and with dangers compaſs d round. 
N Milton. 


2. [En rond, à la ronde, French. ] In a 
revolution. . 
At the beſt tis but cunning; and if he can in 
his own fancy raiſe that to the opinion of true 
wiſdom, he comes round to practiſe his deceits upon 

6 himſelf. | 
3. Circularly. | 
One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 


+ Round through the vaſt profundity obſeure. Milton. 


4. Not in a direct line. 
If merely to come in, Sir, they go out; 


The way they take is ſtrangely round about. Pope, | 


RovunD. prep. | | | 
1. On every ſide of. | 
To officiate light round this opacous earth. 
. Milton. 
2. About; circularly about. 
He led the hero rownd 
The confines of the bleſt Elyſian ground. Dryden 
3. All over; here and there in. | 
Round the world we roam, 
Forc'd from our pleaſing fields, and native home. 


ke " _  Dayden. 
To Roux b. v. a. [rotundo, Latin; from 
the noun.] ] | 


1. To ſurround ; to encircle. 
| Would that th' incluſive verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were redhot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. 


We are ſuch Ruff | 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a ſleep. 
This diſtemper'd meſſenger of wer, 
The many-caloured Iris, rounds thine eyes. 
The vileſt cockle gaping on the coa 
That rounds the ample ſeas 


» * 

x Prior. 
circular, or cylin- 
drical. | a 

Worms with many feet, which round themſelves 
into balls, are bred chiefly, under logs of timber. 


F Bacon. 
When filver has been leſſened in any piece carry- 


Ing the publick Ramp, by clipping, waſhing, or 


rounding, the laws have deciared it not to be lawful / 


; Locke. 
Wich the cleaving-knife and mawl ſplit the 


money. 


ſtuff into a ſquare piece near the ſize, and with the 
draw-knife round off the edges tos make it fit for 
the lathe. 5 5 0 | Mo xon. 
* Vor. II. 5 


5 Shakeſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


Shakeſpeare. 
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To thoſe beyond the polar circle, dag 
Had unbenighted ſhone, while the law ſun, 
To recompenſe his diftance, in your fight 
Had rounded fill th* horizon, and not known 
Or Eaft or Weſt. 


5. To mould into ſmoothneſs. . 
Theſe accompliſhments, applied in the pulpit, 


To RounD. v. 2. 
1. To grow round in form. 


Swift's Miſcellanies. 


Preſent our fervices-to a fine new prince. 'Shakeſp. 


writes it better un.] To whiſper. 
Being come to the ſupping place, one of Ka- 
lander's ſervants rewnded in his ear g at which he 
retired, | MT AT - 
France, 


Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God's own ſoldier, rounded in the ear, 
With that ſame purpoſe changes. Shak:ſpeare. 
They're here with me already; whiſpering, 


roundin 
Shakeſpeare. 


* 
* 


Sicilia is a ſo forth; *tis far gone. 

Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady 
ſaid ſhe was but 11 one that ſat by rounded 
him in the ear, ſhe is far more out of the queſtian : 
Cicero anſwered, I muit believe her, for I heard 
her ſay ſo any time theſe ten years. Bacon, 
The fox round the new ele& in the ear, with 
a piece of ſecret ſervice that he could do him. 


3. To go round, as a guard, | 
They keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 

| p 1,3" ht | T2 A, » BO 
'Rov'nnaBovurT. adj. [This word is uſed 
as an adjective, though it is only an 
adverb united to a ſubſtantive by a col- 


1. Ample; extenſive. | 
Thoſe fincerely follow reaſon, -but for want of 
having large, ſound, roundabout ſenſe, have not a 
full view of all that relates to the queſtion. - 


a Locke on Underflanding. 
2. Indirect; looſe, 
Paraphraſe is a roundabrut way of tranſlating, 


overlooking in themſelves, have apprehended - in 
our tongue. | Felton. 
Rou'N DEL. 


RouU'NDELAY. 1. 4 | 
1. [Rondelet, French.) A kind of an- 
cient” poetry, which commonly conſiſts 
of thirteen verſes, of which eight are of 
one kind of rhyme and five of another : 
it is divided into three couplets; and 
at the end of the ſecond and third, the 
beginning of the roundel is repeated in 


Siker, fike a roundle never heard I none, 
Little lacketh Perigot of the beſt, | 
And Willie is not greatly over-gone, | 
So weren his under-ſongs well addreſt. Spenſer. 
' * *To hear thy rimes and roundelays, 2742 | 
Which thou wert wont in waftfab hills to fing, 
I more delight than lark in ſummer days, | 
Whoſe echo made the neighb'ring groves to ring. 


, Fecher. 
Come now, a reundel and a fairy ſong. | 
1 - 2. : Shaheſpear C. 


appear by a quaint, terſe, florid ſtile, rewnded into] 
periods and cadences, without propriety or mean - | 


| 


loquial licence of language, which ought 
not to have been admitted into books.} | 


an equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible. Trewonx. 


Milton's Paradiſe Let. 


2 


The queen, your mother, rounds apace z we ſhall | . 


2. [Runen, German ; whence Chaucer | 


| 
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: 


L'Eftrange. - 


And ev'ry 
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Can any one tell, how the ſan, planets, und |] The muſes and 8 made feſtivals ; the fang, 
ſatellites were rounded into their particular ſpheroi-} fatyrs, and nymphs did dance their roundelays. 
„ 5; re ee Eee. Ne ee, 16: ac 15 © Sy, 
3- To _ to Wann Ye, 4 . bin for dans beard him, while he ſeareh' d the 

The figures on our modern m are ra) | 5 , | 115 4 
und 2 to a very great perfection. Addiſon. — ares. ſung naar gy, 4 love, Mos þ 
4. To move about any thing. Bot on the ſudden ſtop'd., Dryden's night's ale, 


| 2. {Rondelle, French.] A round form or 


figure. e e 
The Spaniards, cafting themſelves into un- 
dels, ad their ſtrongeſt ſhips walling in the ref, 
made a flying march to Calais. Baton. 
Rov'nDER. #./. [from round.) Circum- 
ference; incloſure. p21 
If you fondly paſs our proffer'd offer, 
Tis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls 
Can hide you from our meſſengers of war- Shat:ſp, 


Roux DHEA. 1. /. [round ard head | 


A puritan, ſs named from the practice 


once Ee among them of cropping 
their haf round. : | 
Pour petitioner always kept hoſpitality, and 
dran confuſion to the roundheads. ' Spettator, 
Roux D HOUSE. z. /. fround and houſe.] 
The conſtable's priſon, in which diſor- 


derly perſons, found in the ſtreet, are 
confined, 


They march'd to ſome fam'd . Pope. 
Roux bis. adj. [from round.) Some- 


what round; approaching to roundneſs, 

It is not every ſmall crack that can make ſuch 

a receiver, as is of a, rawndiſ figure, uſeleſs to our 

experiment. * | | Bcyle. 
Rov'NDLY, adv. [from round. . 

1. In a round form; in a round manner. 


2. Openly; 1 ; without reſerve. 
Injoin gainſayers, giving them rcurdly to under. 
ſtand, that where our duty is ſubmiſſion, weak op- 
* poſitions beroken pride. Hooker 
You'll prove a jolly ſurly groom 
That take it on you at the firſt ſo raundly. Shakeſp. 
Mr. de Mortier roundly ſaid, that to cut off all 
contentions of words, he would propoſe two means 
for-peace, - i Haywards, 
From a world of phenomena, there is a prin- 
ciple that acts out of wiſdom and counſel, as was 
abundantly evidenced, and as round acknowledged. 
| More's Divine Diadogues, 
He affirms every thing rowndly, without any art, 
rhetorick, or circumlocution. Aduiſen C. Tarty. 


3. Briſkly ; with ſpeed. 


When the mind has brought itſelf to attention, 
it will be able to cope with difficulties, and matter 
them, and then it may go on roandly. © Locke. 


4. Completely; to the purpoſe; vigo- 


invented to help the barrenneſs, which tranſlators, 


rouſly ; in earneſt, | 
- I was called any thing, and I would have done 
any thing, indeed too, and round/y too. Sabeſp. 
This lord juſtice cauſed the earl of Kildare to 
be arreſted, and cancelled ſuch - charters as were 
lately reſumed, and proceeded every way ſo r2z»d:y 
and leverely, as the nobility did much diſtaſte him. 
| : | TREE: Davies en Ireland. 
Roux DNESS. 2. /. [from round. 
1. Circularity 3 ſphericity ; cylindrical 
„ „„ 
The fame reaſon is of the redneſs of the bub- 
ble; for the air within avoideth diſcontinuance, 
and therefore caſteth itſelf into a round figure, 
18 " 4) Bacen's Natural Hi iar y. 
Bracelets of pearl gave raundne/s to ber arm; 
m augmented ev'ry charm. © Prior. 
Roundneſs is the primary eſſential mode or dif- 
| ference of a bowl. | Watts's Legick. 
2. Smoothneſs, | 6 
The whole period and compaſs: of this ſpeech 


was delightſome for the rexndneſs, and grave for 


the ſtrangeneſs. - N Spenſc t. : 
3. W z openneſs. ; vigorous mea- _ 
ures, wy | 


3 * Jo 
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) To ROUSE, ©. a. 


| To. rouſe the watchmen of the publick wWeal; 


4. To drive a beaſt from his laire. 
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Rovr. n. J. [Wrot, Datch. * 


lot the u. elaf © 
pm wich raiſrand re] 
To wake from reſt. | 
At once the crowd aroſe, a; an high 4 * 
For Mats was early up, and rund the Ikf. Dryden. 
Rey'xent I touch thee ! but. with honkſt zeal, 


o virtue's wotk provoke the tardy hall, 


And goad the prelate N ring in his ſtall. Pepe. i 


2, To excite to 7 t or action. 
h Then rouſe that heart of thine, 
And whatſoever heretofore thou haſt aſſumꝰd to be, 
This day be greater. 3 
The Dane and Swede, rouz'd up by fierce 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms; 4 
Soon as her fleets appear their terrors ceaſe, 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace | 
| Addiſon. 
I thunder in their ears their country” s cauſe, 
And try to rouſe up all. that's Roman | in them. 
| Addiſon. 
The heat, with which Luther treated his ad- 
verſaries, though trained. too far, was extremely 
well fitted by the providence of God to rouſe up a 
people, the moſt phlegmatick of any in Chriſten- 
dom. 


Atterbury. 
3. To put into action. 
As an eagle, ſeeing prey appear RE 
His airy plumes doth rouſe full rudely dight; 
So. ſhaked he, that horror was to hear, 


Fairy Mitten 
Bluſt'ring winds had rous'd the fea, iltons 


The blood more ſtirs, | 
To rouze a lion, than to ſtart a hare. Shakeſpeare. 
He ſtooped down, he couched as a lion, and as 
an old lion; who ſhall rouſe him up? Gen. xlix. 9. 
Th' unexpected found 
Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wag ; 
Rous'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th' illuſions of his fear | 
Had giv*n this falſe alarm. Denham. 
Now Cancer glows with Phoebus? fiery car, 
The youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war: 
Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreſt walks furround; 
Rouſe the fleet hart, and cheer the op'ning bound. 


Pape. | 


To Rovss. v. 2. 


1. To awake from ſlumber. , - 1 


Men, fleeping found by whom they dread, 
* and beftir themſelves ere well awake. Milton. 
ichard, who now was half afleep; 
Nous d; nor would longer E keep. 
Melancholy lifts her head; 
Morpheus reuſes from his bed. Pope's St. Cecilia. 
2. To be excited to thought or action. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 
While night's black agents to their prey * 
x bak 
FJ. [ru/cb, German, halfdrunk.] 


Not 


Prior. 


Rov SE. #. / 
A doſe of liquor rather too large. 
in uſe. 

They have given me a roufe already. 
Not paſt a pint, as I am a ſoldier. 
No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell; 
And the king's roſe ſhall bruit it back again, 
Reſpeaking earthly thunder. Shakeſpeare. 


Rov'sER. #. 7. [from rouſe.] One who 
rouſes. 


1. A clamorous multitude ; a rabble; 
tumultuous crowd. 
Befides the endleſs reuts of wretched thrally 
Which thither were aſſembled day by day 


From all the world. Spenſer. 
A rout of people there aſſembled were, 
Of every ſort and nation under ſky. 


If that rebellion _- 
Came like itſelf in baſe and abject yours, 


Spenſer. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


} 


Þ 


"_— 


[RouTs. 1. J. [route, French. Road; 


Row. 2. J [reih, German.] A rank or | 
file; a number of things ranged in a 


Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage, . 
| 6 | 


now _ 


* 


And 2 AA s and hrs 
You, reverent n had not been there. 
| "Shakeſpeare. | 


Farmers were to forfeit their holds in caſe of 
unlawful retainer, or partaking in rer 
ful aſſemblies. b Bacon. | 

Such a tacit Ja is againſt ſuch routs and 
ſhowls, as have ae n from the laws of 
Nature. Bacon. 

Nor do I name of then the common rout, | 
That wand'ring looſe about, 

Grow up and periſh, as the ſummer fly. Milton. 

Fancy, wild dame, with much laſcivious pride, 

By twin chameleons drawn, does gaily ride, 
Her coach there follows, and throngs . about, 
Of ſhapes and airy forms an endleſs rout. Corvley. 
The mad ungovernable rout, 
Full of confuſion and the fumes of wine, 
Lov'd ſuch variety and antick tricks. Roſcommon. 
Harley ſpies 
The doctor faften'd by the eyes 
\At Charing-craſs among the rout, 
Where painted monſters are hung out. Swifts 
2. ¶ Route, French.] Confuſion of an army 
defeated or diſperſed, 
Thy y army, ' 
As if they could not ſtand PO thou wer't down, | 
Diſpers'd in rut, betook them all to fly. 

Their mightieſt quell'd, the battle ſwerv'd, 
With many an inrode gor'd; deformed rout ' 
Enter'd and foul diſorder. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


To Rovr. vw. a. 


into confuſion by defeat. 

The next way to end the wars with him, and to 
rout him quite, ſhould be to keep him from invad- 
ing of thoſe cquntries adjoining. Spenſer. 

That party o of 


5 88 that they fled. 
To Rout. v. 2. To aſſemble in clamgr-| 
ous and tumultuous crowds. 


The mearer ſort routed together, and ſuddenly | 


aſſailing che carl in his houſe, ſlew him. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 


way. 
Wide through the furzy. Held their route they 
—  - * 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake. 
Gay. 


line. 
Lips never part, but that they ſhow 
Of precious pearl the double row. 
After them all dancing on a row, 
The comely virgins came with ee tg 
As freſh as flowres. Spenſer. 
Where any row 
Of fruit trees, overwoody, reach'd too far 


Sidney. 


Their pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to check | 


Fruitleſs embraces. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A triple mounted ro7v of pillars, laid 
On wheels. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Where the bright ſeraphim in burning row, _ 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 
A new born wood of * es there grows, 
And all the flouriſhing letters ſtand in rotvs. 
Cooley. 
The vir honour'd with a nobler veſt, 
Where gold and purple ſtrive in equal rows, 1 
en. 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov'd 
beaux, 
Why bows the ſidebox from its inmoſt rows ? 


To ROW. 2. 1. 


impel a veſſel in the water by oars. 
He ſaw them toiling in rowing ; for the wind 
was contrary. Mark, vi. 48. 
Some of theſe troughs or canoes were ſo great, 
that above twenty men have been found rowing in 
one. Abbgt. 


Pope. 
[nopan, Saxon, ] To 


there. 


d unlaw- 


Daniel. 


To diſſipate and put 


the king's horſe that charged the 
Scots, ſo totally reuted and defeated their. whole | 
Clarendon. 


IL Adgrancog in the watry liſts, appear. 


1 T P 4 = * 43 
e ” N . 4 7 
- * * al «>, bY 


#97. 


{ - The bold Britons then ſecurely, 9ow MOV 
Charles and his tirtue mer load. 
w turned t 
Lofty, that _ might take — ene the = 


To N V. a. 'To arive or help fors forward 
by oars.- © 
The ſwan Fows her Nate with oary 


Ro! WEL. #. J. [rozelle, French. y 


axis. 


N He gave his able horſe the head, 


And, bending forward, ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade ; 
Up to the raxve/ head. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore rowe 
Nor iron on his heel. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
A mullet is the rozvel of a ſpur, and 75 never 
but five points; a ſtar hath fix. Peachom. 
He ſpurr'd his fiery ſteed 
Wich goring rowels, to provoke his ſpeed. 2 
2. A ſeton; a roll of hair or filk p 
| into a wound to hinder it from heal: 
ing, and provoke a diſcharge, 


To Ro'weL. wv. @ To pierce through 


— WW 4 


the ſkin, and keep the wound open by 
| a rowel, 
Roel the horſe in the cheſt, Mortimer, 


Rowen. . Y | 
| Rowen is a field kept up till after Michaelmas, 


green. + "Netes on T; Ne. 
Then ſpare it for rowwen, till Michel be paſt, 
To lengthen thy a no better thou haſt. 
Tu 
Turn your cows, that give milk, into — 
rowens, till ſnow comes. Mortimer i Huſbandry.” 
Ro'WER. u. p [from row.] One that 
manages an oar. 
Four gallies firſt, which equal rover; haves 
Dryden. 
The bi Pp of Saliſbury ran down with the ſtream 
thirty miles in an hour, by the help of but one. 
rover. ee. 
RO VAL. adj. [roial, Frenck. ] 
1. Kingly; belonging to a kiog; be- 
coming a king; regal. | 
T he royal ſtock of David. 
The royal bow'rs 
Of great Seleucia built by Grecian kings. Milton. 
Thrice happy they, who thus in woods and. 
| groves, 
From courts retir'd, poſſeſs their peaceful loves: 
Of royal maids how "wretched is the fate 


Granville. 
2. Noble; mache | 
| What news from. Venice ? 
How doth that roya/ merchant, good. Antonio 
Sbaleſpeare. 
Ro rALISsT. . J. [from royal.] Ad- 
herent to a ray, 
Where Candiſh fought, the royalifts prevail” d, 
Neither his courage nor his judgment fail'd. 


Milt On s. 


* 


The old church of England royal; He, another 
name for a man who prefers his conſcience before 
his intereſts, are the moſt meritorious ſubjects in 
the world, as having paſſed all thoſe terrible teſts, 
which domineering "malice could put them to, 
and carried their credit and their conſcience _ 
Soutbs 
To RO'YALIZE. Via, [from reyal.] To 
make royal. 
Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband Nin 
To royaltze his blood, I ſpilt mine own. Shakeſp 
Ro'YaLLY. adv. [from royal.) In a 


kingly manner ; regally ; as becomes 2 
king. 

It ſhall be my care, 

| To have you roya/ly appointed. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Hie 


E e. 


The points of a ſpur turning on an . 


that the corn left on the ground may ſprout into. 


* 2er. 


: * 


. 7. * Y l 4 1 
* 2 * 4 . 75 . 9 : | : 
| 4 \ you * 
„ ; 1 


er 


* ® 


7 ; : 4 eaſe 1 5 of ta Sete ec "es to $416 ſt cheeks, 3 
tee — 2 inter 2545 hearſe 2 ? coli, ab. e for want of nos aching, vol wb ag « 
5 #. | time and obſervation will rub off 3 but if "= 2 The rubbers, and” the bathing toes Blogs 1 
8 rid U chem. . En. 
K vary. % EST French. ] e wot Mw. Rub the dirty tables with che napkins, Tor it 
Ny ah > e or office of '} 7 e he eds wi ad, after Þ will fave your wearing out the common rubbers. 


Draw, you raſcal z you come ih leaps againſt i being perceived, was aſhamed, now being hardly | _ Swift. 
, 


the kings and take yanity-the puppet's part agalnſt ' rubbeil: upon, left both fear and ſhairie, and was 3. A coarſe 88 


| *  maved to anger. | 1 Sidney. | The rough or coarſe file, if lage;: * called a 
e e eee . Fo Rv dews. To Mak of curry» | robes and taker af. the mencnts which th 
, — y „ 1 
0 fully he terme it, borſe. F 
| Pry Y 4. 47 of K ully 0 bay |» © Whek his fellow l e wel grown, jo 4. A game; a conteſt; WO kamen out of 
F ' Shakeſpeare. | Hell play the groom, give oats, and rub * em down. three, 
Royalty by birth was the ſweeteſt way of majeſty: 1 Dryden. |. The afs was to ſtand by, to ſee bes boobies 


| try 
king and a father compounded. into one, being | 94 7 0 Kors To excite; to 5 71 their title to him by a rubber of cuffs, 1 

: of , 8 r. 1 N whe 9: Von will fihd' nis not to 1358 bled” x up the If butchers had but the manners 80 to 
Halyday. memory of what ſotne heretofore in the city did | ſharps, gentlemen would be contented aith a rubber 


if they had held their Halles by this title, Sep, | at cuffs. + + Collier on 'Duelling. 
either there muſt have been but one ſovereign, or] 10. To Rus up. To poliſh; to refreſh, }3* A whetſtone. Ainſworth. 
- elſe every father of a ene had as .good a claim To Rus. v.#. iRun"can. adj. [rubican, French, ]. Ru- 
9 f Ane Has N 1. To fret; to make a friction. I. Gican ey of a horſe is one that is 
2. rate ot Aa Kin 7 6 ; | 
I will; alas! be etched to the great, | ** "his laſt alluſivn gaul'd the panther more, | bay, ſorrel, or black, with a light 


: Becauſe indeed it rubi d upon the fore; grey, or white upon the flanks, but ſo 

And figh i in royalty, and grieve in ſtate, Prior. | , at | , , 

3. Emblems of royalty. | + Yet ſeem'd ſhe not to winch, tho' ſhrew j xa that this grey or white is not predomi- 
Wherefore do I aſſume 


| nant there. Frarrier' Dia. 
Theſe royalties, and not refuſe to reign ? Milton. . 1 To ? get through aiicultits. , 


Jo RoyNE. v. a [rogner French, To unters, that the t s of mountaines ſcale, Rv” BEAGE. bs from rub.: as perhap 38 


| 424. rub through woods with toile ſeeke them all. | Ru"BBIsH. F meaning, at firſt, duſt — 
gnaw ; to bite. Spenſer. ben. by, rubbing. Rubbage is not uſed.] 
Ro'YN15H. 49: p [ ad » French, | 5 5 News GR: Norway —.4 N it. Ruins of -a building ; fragments of 
— + » paltty.] Paltry ; ; mean; |: Tis as much as one can do, ti.rub through the | matter __ i | 
WW World, though perpetually a doing. L*Eftrange. ' mne 
The royniſh clown, at whom fo oft Ri fi h d. | What rubbiſþ, and what offal ? when it eber 
Vour grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſſing. VA 2 4 [ n + For the baſe matter to illuminate 
Ro'YTELET. 2. % French. ] A little orf 2. Inequalit of 3 that hinders the Bauch conceits ſeem too fine among this — — 
petty . motion of a bowl. | Motten. 
Cauſing the American roytelets to turn all ho- * We'll play at bowls. A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if found- 
magers to that king and the crown of England. E Twill make me think the world is fall of rubs, | ed on rubbiſp, is eaſily made the triumph of the. 15 
Heylyn. And that my fortune runs againſt the bias. PO 4 as" PIN R . , he | 
To RUB. wv. 4. [rhubio, Welſh; reiben | \ | Shakeſpeare. | eq the foundation of a Rate is onoe , 
German, to 2 J 5 : 3. Colliſiop; hindrance; obſtruction. the leaſt commotion lays the whole 9 755 
1. To clean or ſmooth any thing by paſl- | The bieath of what I mean to ſpeak * 


The Almighty caft a pitying 


ing ſomethin over it; to ſcour ; to F He ſaw the town's one half in 521676 lie. Dryden. 


Out of the path, which ſhall directly lead 
wipe; to perfricate. 


7 ” 
„C 3*¾ % ˙ : 


Thy foot to England 2 be. Shakeſpeare. Knowledge lying under abundance of rubbiſh, his 
2. To touch ſo as to leave ſomething of Now every rub is ſmoothed in our way. ſcope has been to remove this rubbiſh, and to dreſs 


that which touches behind. Shakeſpeare, up crabbed matters as agreeably as he can, 


Dawenant. 
Their ſtraw- built citadel , I 8 Thoſe you make friends, 
ir ſtraw - built citadel new rubb'd vim balm. And give.your hearts $0; when they once perceive |. The enemy 2 ayoided a battle, and taken a2 
In narrow clefts, in the monument that ſtands] The leaft rub in your fortunes, fall away. 2 — vs inſt & Oh ws, by kill * Swiſh. 
over him, catholicks rub their beads, and ſmell his! Shakeſpeare. evaporate agal ones ed iſh. Wwift. 
bones, which they ſay have in them a natural per- Upon this rub, the Engliſh embaſſadors thought | 2 · Confuſion ; ming ed mais. 
fume, though very like apopleQick balſam; and | fit to demur, and ſent to receive directions. That noble art of political lying ought not to 
what would make one ſuſpect that they rub the Hayward. | be any longer in ru6bifſþ and confuſion, : 
marble with it, it is obſerved, that the ſcent is | He expounds the sidey wonder | Arbuthnot's Hiſtery of Fobn Bull, | 
ftronger in the morning than at night. Of my weary ſteps, and under | Any thing vile and worthleſs. 
| Addiſon on Italy, | Spreade a path clgar as the day, = LUBBLE-STONE. #, /. 
3. To move one body upon another. Where no churliſh 746 ſays nay. Craſhaws |  Rubble-ſtones owe their name to their being rub- 
Look, how the rubs her hands. He that once fins, like him that ſlides on ice, 


oe RT Joe the Manery wage as vichs bed and worn by the water, at the latter end of the 
— It is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem N er eas deluge, OY in hurry and with great precipi- 
2 her hands. % Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. e checks him, yet thole rubs Cone Ho mop r aa pony 
e government at that time was by kings U BICUND, u icon e, French; ru- 
before whom the people in the moſt . => He ſlides on ſmoothly, and looks back no more. SY & . 


bicundus, Lat, nclining to redneſs f 
M f d | Dryden. » 8 hy 
ED RA INES ny Hohn. All fort of — be laid in the wy, © | Ru" ze. «dj. [from raby.] Red as a 
The bare rubbing of two bodies viol 1 Dayenant. | ruby. 
duces heat, and often 8 22 ves _ ip "4 | An hereditary right i 1s to be preferred before elec- Thrice upon thy fingers tips | 
Two bones, rubbed hard- againſt one another tion; becauſe the government is ſo diſpoſed, that it] Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Milton. 
produce a fetid ſmell. pe 8 almoſt executes itſelf: and upon the death of a Angels food, and rubjed near flows | 
4. To obſtruct by colliſion. prince, the adminiſtration goes on without any In pearl, in diamond, and in maſſy gold. Milton. 
Ti the duke s pleafure rub 2 g of Sꝛuift. Ru BI“ FICK, adj. aber and Jacio, Lat.] 
Whoſe diſpoſition all the world well know - + Difficulty ; cauſe of uneaſineſs. | Making red, 
Will not be rubb'd nor ſtop'd. . Shakeſpeare. | To ſleep; perchance to \ 3 ay, there's 


While the ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubifick, . 

5. To poliſh ; ; to retouch. R the r ub, Shake JA * are by refraction ſeparated one from another, they 
The wle buſineſs of our redemption is, to ub. UB-STONE, 14. [rub and fone. retain thoſe motions proper to each. Grew 
over the defaced copy of the creation, to reprint | ſtone to ſcour or ſharpen. RU“ BITORM. adj. [ruber, Latin, and 
God's image upon the ſoul. b South: A cradle for barlie, with rub one and ſand. |}. form. ] Having the form of. red. 
6: To remove by friftion : with off Or out. Tae Of th6ſe rays, which pafs cloſe by the ſnow, the 
A forcible object will ub out the freſheſt colours Ru” BRER. 1. . [fr om rub. ] F rubiform will be the leaſt refracted; and ſo come to 

at a ſtroke, and paint others. Collier F the Aſpect. | 1. One that rubs. 


If thei | |, the eye in the directeſt lines. Newton's Oplicki. 
„ ir minds are well principled with inward 2. The inſtrument with witich one rubs 1 To RV IF Y. v. a. To make red. 
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This topically applied, G . 
1 medicine, and of ſuch fiery parts as 0 
| 

| 


A and burn a houſe... © 
Breton Vulgur Errours. 


RU 10s. adj adj. [robes Latin. Ruddy ; ; 


red. Not uſe 


Diana's lip | 
Is not more ſmooth and E * Sbokef 


Ru'nRICATED. adj. [from 41 
Smeared with red. 

Ru"pxiox, . /. [rubrique, French ; 3 74 | 
brica, Latin. ] Dire Mons rinted in 
books of law and in prayes-books ; fo} 
rermed, becauſe they were originally. 
 diſtingaiſhed by being in * ink. 


No date prefix d, = 
Directs me in the ſtarry rubrick ſets | Milton. 
They had their particular prayers according to 


the ſeveral days and months; and their tables or 

_ rubricks to inſtruct them. Stilling fleet. 
The rubrick and the rules relating to the liturgy 
are eſtabliſhed by royal authority, as well as the ſi- 

_ rurgy itſelf. 
Ru"BR1CK, or þ Red. | 
The light and rays, which appear red, or rather 
malte objects appear ſo, I call rubrick or red mak- 


Newton. 


What tho' my name ſtood rubrick on the walls. | 
ope. 
To Ru'BRICK. v. @. [from the noun.] 
To adorn with red. 
RU'BY. ». / [from ruber, Latin.) 
1. A precious ſtene of a red colour, next | 
in hardneſs and value to a diamond. 
Up, up, fair bride ! and call 
Thy ſtars from out their ſeveral boxes, take 
Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
Thyſelf a conſtellation of them all. Donne. 


* 


Melpomene would be repreſented Uke a manly | 


lady, upon her head a drefling of pearl, diamonds, 

and rubies. | Peacham. 
« Crowns were on their royal ſcutcheons plac'd, , 

With ſaphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac'd. 


3 
2. Redneſs. | 
You can behold ſuch ſights, 
of your cheeks, O | 


And keep the natural ruby 
Shakeſpeare. 


When mine is blanch'd with fear. 
Any thing red. 
* q 1 of wine 
Thou could'f repreſs, nor did the dancing ruby 
Sparkling, out-pour'd, the flavour, or the ſmell, 
Or taſte, that cheers the hearts of Gods and men, 
Allure thee from the cool cryſtalline ſtream. 
Milton. 
4. A blain; a blotch ; a carbuncle. 
He's ſaid to have a rich face and rul ies about 
his noſe, Captain Fones. 
Run. adj. [from the noun. Of a red 
colour. 
Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby 


lips. Shakeſpeare. 
Diana's lip 


Is not more ſmooth and ruby, than thy ſmall pipe 
Is at the maiden's organ ſhrill and ſound, 
Shakeſdeares' 


RucTa'Tion. 2. /. [ructo, Latin. A 
belching ariſing from wind and indi- 
geſtion. 
To Rub. v. a. Ihudu, Saxon, redneſs.] 
To make red. Obſolete. 
Her check, like apples, which the fun had 
rer . Spenſer. 
Ru'pDER. ». J. [roeder, Dutch.] * 
1. The inſtrument at the ſtern of a veſſel, 

by which its courſe.is governed. 
My heat was to thy rudder ty'd by th' ſtring, 


Ad thou ſhould*k towe me after. Shakeſpeare. 
They looſed the rudder bands, and hoiſed up the 


Ru'npiness. n. J 


Nelſan. 
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Thoſe, that b burg unto INE! any firſt 
or fole power, have therein no other underſtanding, 


of a ſhip, and finding it guided by the belm and 
rudder, doth aſcribe ſome abſolute virtue to the 
iece of wood, without all confideration of the } 
d that guides it. Raleigb's Hiſtory of the Wore 

F ** firſt to ſhipping did i ops ; 


head the prow. 
Dryden. 
Thou held'ſt the radder with FOOL: 
Till ſafely on the thore the bark did land. Dryden. 
2. Any thing that guides or governs, the 


courſe, 
For thyme the rudder is 


— — 


rom ruddy. 
quality of approaching to redne 
The 3 her lip is wet; | 
You'll mar it, if you kiſs it, Shakeſpeare. 
If the fleſh loſe its ruddineſs, and look pale and | 


withered, you may ſuſpeR it corrupting. 
Wiſeman's 8 


Ru'ppLs. 2. /. [radul, Iſlandick.] Red 


earth. 

Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron; 
and as that is in greater or leſs proportion, it is of 
à greater or leſs ſpecifick gravity, conſiſtence, or 


- Wy The 


hardneſs. Woodward. 
Ru"ppock. *. /. [rabecula Latin.] A 
kind of bird. he redbreaſt. 


Of ſinging birds, they have linnets and ruddocks. 


Carew. 
RU DDV. a. [pubu, Saxon.] 
1. 31 to redneſs; pale red. 


e may ſee the old man in a morning, 
Luſty as health, come raddy to the field, 
And. there purſue the chaſe, as if he meant 
To o'ertake time, and bring back youth again, 


Oteuay. 
New leaves on ev'ry bough were ſeen; 
Some ruddy colour'd, ſome of lighter green. 
Dryden. 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear, 1 
How ruddy like your lips their ſtreaks appear ! 


Dryden. | 
Ceres, in her prime, 

Seems fertile, and with ruddieft freight bedeckt. 
Philips. 
If phyfick, or iſſues, will keep the + «ny | 
from inclining to coarſe, or ruddy, ſhe thinks them 
well employed. Law. 
2. Yellow. Uſed, if to be uſed at all, 


only in poetry. 
A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, 
Plain without pomp. Dryden. 
RUDE. adj. [nebe, Saxon; rudis, Lat.] 


1. Untaught; barbarous; ſavage. 
Nor is there any nation in the world, now ac- 
counted civil, but within the memory 'of books, 
were utterly rade and barbarous, Wilkins, 
2. Rough; coarſe of manners; uncivil ; 
brutal. 
Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch; 
Thou friend of an ill faſhion. Shakeſpeare. 
Vane's bold anſwers, termed rude and ruffian- 


like, furthered his condemnation” Hayward. 
You can with fingle look inflame | 
T he coldeſt breaſt, the rudeſt tame. Walter. 


is thought rude to his reader, who does not give 

him ſome account beforehand. Walſh. 

3. Violent; tumultuous ; boiſterous ; tur- 
bulent. 

Clouds puſh'd with winds ule 1 in their ſhock. 

Milton. 

The water appears white .near the ſhore, and a 


Dam. 
4. Harſh ; inclement. 
Spring does to flow'ry meadows bring, 
What the rude winter from them tore. Waller 


Boyle. / 


main fail, and made toward ſhore. Aci, xxvii. 40. 


than ſuch a one hath, who, looking into the ftern | 


7. Artleſs ; inel 
verſes. © ' Hudibras. | 


It has been ſo uſual to write prefaces, that a man | 


ſhip; becauſe the rude agitation breaks it into 


U D 
Though, I ne 


2 Corimtbiani. 8 
was yet but rude in the on of arms, 
e greedy of honour. Wotton's Buckingham, 


Such tools as art yetrude hath form d. Milton, 


6. er French. ] Rugged 3 anden; 


apeleſs; unformed. 
N In their ſo rude abode, 
Not the poore ſwineherd would forget tha' Gods. 
Chapman, 
It was the cuſtom to worſhip rude and unpe- 
liſhed ſtones. 1 Srilling fleet. 


Des 
I would know what ancient ground of authority 
he hath for ſuch a ſenſeleſs fable; and if he have 
any of the rude Iriſh books. Spenſer, 
One example may ſerve, till you view the ZEneis 
in the original, unblemiſhed by my rude tranſlation. 


Dryden. 


8. Such as may be done with ſtrength 


without art. 
To his country farm the fool confin'd ; 
Rude work well ſuited with a ruſtick mind. 


Dryden, 


Rv'DELY. adv. from rade.] 
I. 2 a rude manner; hercely ; ; tumultu- 


N ARE to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, 


- Ts fright them ere deſtroy, Shakeſpeare. 


2. Without exactneſs; without nicety ; 5 


coarſely. 

I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive icks, 
I that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty 
To ſtrut befote a wanton ambling nymph. 


Sl ak:ſpeares 
3. Unſkilfully. 4 
My muſe, though rudely, has reſign'd 
Some faint reſemblance of his godlike mind. 


4. Violently ; boiſterouſly. 


With his truncheon he ſo rudely ſtroke 5 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forced his foot 
revoke. . Spenſer. | 


Ru'pznEss. 1. J. [rudefe, French; from 


rude. 


1. Coarſeneſs of manners; incivility. 
This rudeneſs is a ſauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words 
With better appetite. Shake _ Julius Ceſare 
The publick will in triumphs rudely ſhare, - 
And kings the rudeneſs of their joy muſt bear. 
Dryden. 
"The rudeneſs, tyranny, the oppreſſion, and in- 
gratitude of the late favourites towards their miſ- 
treſs, were no longer to be born. Sift. 
The rudeneſs, ill-nature, or perverſe behaviour 
of any of his flock, uſed at firſt to betray him into 
impatience ; but it now raiſes no other paſſion | 
him, than a deſire of being upon his knees in 
prayer to God for them. Lan. 
2. Ignorance ; unſkilfulneſs. 
hat he did amiſs, was rather through rude- 
neſs ald want of judgment, than any malicious 
meaning. Hayward» 
3. Artleſineſs ; inelegance ; coarſeneſs. 
Let be thy bitter feorn, 

And leave the rudeneſs of that antique age 

To them, that liv'd therein in ſtate forlorn. Sperſer 
4. Violence; boiſterouſneſs. 

The ram, that batters down the wall, 

For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, 

'They place * his hand that made the engine. 
U 
Stormineſs; rigour. f 

Vou can hardly be too ſparing of water to your 

houſed plants; the not obſerving of this, deſtroys 
more _—_ than all the * of the ſeaſon. 

| Evelyn's Kalendar. : 


RU DENTURFE. x. /. [ Erench.] In ar- 


5. Ignorant; raw; untaught. 


| chitecture, the figure of a rope or ſtaff, 


ſometimes 
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tal, boiſterous, miſchievous fellow; a 


cut-throat;z a robber; a murderer. 


8 Choſe free] it gow ſo. juſtly rue, Milton. 
_ wherewl tes. 


plain and ſometimes carved, 
th "the yy oben * e 1. J. True, French; ruta, Latin] Have 700 ruffian that will ſwear ? dtink? dance? 
frequently fied up. N Failey, An herb; called herb of grace, becauſe || - Revel the pight ? rob? murder? Shakeſpeare. 
Ry DEKAaRY. ad. rudera, Latin.] Be- holy water Was ſprinkled with it. Sir Ralph Vane's bold anſwers, termed rude 
art bh 94 e nee . and run like, falling into years apt to take 
longing to tubbi FL t l | Mull. offence, furthered bis don Hayward<. 
RUDERA TION. % In architeQure,. the What ſavor is bettet, fy anceſtors of theſe great men 
| laying of a pavement with pebbles or ' For places infected, z worrnwood . | | Whoſe virtues. you admire, were all ſuch 
ietie ſtones: K 5 - B «1 Here did Me Geop d tear; bere, In this pieces This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 
. „ / from rude.] An un- 2 2 18 Fes That comprehends in her wide empire's bounds 
Ru“ DESRNY. . J. [fre | | Il ſet a bank of rue, ſour herb of grace; All under heaven; was founded on 1a 
civil turbulent fellow. A low word, | Rue, even for Ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, © . Ks 75 


; r \ Addiſon's Cato. 

In the remembrance of a ing queen. . $7: $0164 l 

FCC 85 | r Shakeſpeare" Richard u. Ru FFIAN. adj. Brutal; ſavagely boi- 

| 1 | The weaſel, to encounter the ſerpent, arms ber- ſterous. : : 

_ ' ſelf with cating of rue. ore. | | |) May 5 _ 1 9 5 3379 
—_ 'Rug'ruLl. 44. [rue and full.] | Mourn- |, n;, \../ 

Out of my ſight, din be gone., Shatgpeare, | ful; wed; A aan ug ' | 'T "Ros + neg bf 1 9 

- RU'DIMENT. . / [rudiment, French; When we habe our armour buckled on, 1 ff U FFIAN. v. . [from the noun. } 

nts, Lok! 1 The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords, To rage; to ratſe tumults ; to play the 

1. The firſt principles; the firſt elements Spur them to ruefu/ work, rein them from ruth. rufhan. Not in uſe. 


: 


| 


: #41 | Shakeſpeare. A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our battlements ; 
of ac rained) up in the rudiments; and | + fi, ©909*9% named of Jamentation loud, rn 
Such as 3 2 2 wr rer int 1 Heard on the rueful ſtream. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
weie ſo made fit to 5 2 ap . He ſigh'd, and caſt a rucful eye I Can hold the mortiſe? ; Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
ckurch, the fathers ana tun © * Our pity kindles, and our paſſions die. Dryden. | &. Ru? 
To learn the order of my fingering, Rug si pray: A.] Mourn-' 0 RU FPLE. v. &. [ruyfelen, Dutch, to 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art. Shakeſpeare. fully UL lee 1 rom 17 17 p 11 wrinkle.] . 7 * 
Thou ſoon ſhalt quit : "ra ; , : | | : 
Thoſe rudiments, and fee before thine eyes Why ſhould an ape run away from a ſnail, and a At 4 C _ put out of fortn ; 
he monarchies of th®earth, their pomp, and ſtate, very ruefully and frightfully look back, as being E — 8 age 1 
= ufficient introduction to inform afraid? - | More. aughty lady, 


Thee, of thyfelf ſo apt, in regal arts. Miltcn.. Ruz"ruLNEss, 2. J [from ru 
Could it be believed, that a child ſhould be rowfulneſs; mournfulneſs. 
forced to learn the rudiments of a language, Which! 


ir. | Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 
ul .] Sor Will quicken and accuſe thee; I'm your hog ; 4 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour 
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* * 4 7 A circle + | - You ſhould not ruffle thus. | Shakeſpeare 
he is never to uſe, and neglect the writing a good RUE'LLE. 1. J. [French.] A circle; an C 1 . 
hand, and caſting accounts ? Locke. | aſſembly at a private houſe. Not uſed. 1 2 rr — 
2. The firſt part of education The poet, who flouriſhed in the ſcene, is con- | G.. ruffiing o ** * L 4 
He was nurtured where he was born in his firſt demned in the ruelle. Dryden's Preface to AEneis. . 3 
a n | | As ſhe firſt began to riſe, 
| rudiments, till the years of ten, and then taught} RUF. ». / g She f 0 | 2 

: me; * I * | mooth'd the ruffl:d ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies. 
5 the principles of muſick. San $ ye of 7 1. A puckered linen ornament, formerly Dryden. 
5 | The {kill and rudiments au PEW b 28. worn about the neck. See Ru FFLE. Bear me, ſome god ! oh quickly bear me hence 
2 3. 1 he fir t, INACCurate,- unmapen begin-“ You a captain; for what? for tearing a whore's To wholeſome ſolitude, the nurſe of ſenſe ; 

A ning or original of any thing. ruff in a bawdy houſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 

'Y Moſs is but the rudiment of a plant, and the We'll revel it, | And the free ſoul looks down to pity kings. Pope. 
1 mould of earth or bark. Bacon's Natural H . With rut, and cuffs, and fardingals. Shakeſpeare. | 2+ To diſcompoſe to diſturb; to put 
1 The rudiments of nature are very unjike [Like an uproar in the town, out of temper. 

I groſſer appearances. | Glanville's Scepſis. Before them every thing went down, Were I Brutus | 
4 So looks our monarch on this early fight, Some tore a ruff, and ſome a gown. Drayton. J And B rutus Antony, there 3 an Antony 
3 Th eſſay and rudiments of great ſucceſs, | Sooner may a gulling weather ſpy, | Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
0 1 Which all-maturing time muſt bring to Ws Bu drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme, tell certyinly, In every E Cefarthat ty gee. 

_ | 8 What faſhion'd hats, or rut, or ſuits next ; : 
=o Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, One tbe boat eee fr, will SOT | 96 3 The ſtones of Rome to ile ang-mutiny> Sh akeſpe 
= 3 ? | . - Siady-n Y : We are tranf] by paſſions, and our minds 

_— who is defeCtive and ſhort in moral? which are The ladies freed the neck from thoſe vokes 
4 | Wr 4 5 h I ; note YORES, ruffled by the diſorders of the body; nor yet can we 
_ but the rud.ments, the beginnings, and firſt draught thoſe linnen rut in which the fimplicity of their how the ſoul ſhould be affected by ſuch kind 
= of religion; as religion is the perfection, refine- | grandmothers had encloſed it. Addiſon's Guardian. | of avitations n pry _—_ 

- ment, and ſublimation of morality. Seuth. | , Any thin g collected into puckers or | - Te f R Glanville. - 
_ God beholds the firſt imperfect rudiments of virtue | * . | P 3. 10 put out o order to ſurpr iſe. 

| in the ſoul, and ceeps a watchful eye over it, till corrugations. 9 FH 3" The knight found out | 

it has received every grace it is capable of. rear 'd this flow'r, Th" advantage of the ground, where beſt 8 
ö Addiſon"s SpeBtator. | Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I ſpread. Pope. | He might the ruffl d foe infeſt. Iludibras. 
The ſappy boughs 3. [From rough ſcales.] A ſmall river 4. To throw diſorderly together. 
Attire themſelves with bloſſoms, ſweet rudiments fiſh. — Within a thicket I repos'd, when round 
Of future harveſt, | | _ Philips. | A ruff or pope is much like the pearch for ſhape, | IH d up fal n leaves in heap, and found, 
RupimENTAL. adj. [from rudiment. | and taken to be better, but will not grow bigger Let fall from heaven, a ſleep interminate. ; 
Initial; relating to firſt principles. chan a gudgeon; he is an excellent fiſh, and of a 8 , ; Chapmatte 
Your firſt rudimental eſſays in ſpeQatorſhip were pleaſant taſte. |  _ Walton | 5 To contract into plaits. > 
made in my ſhop, where you often praiſed for | 4. A ſtate of roughneſs. Obſolete, . A ſmall ſkirt of fine ruffled linnen, running along 
hours, 5 4s * Speftator. | As fields ſet all their briſtles up; in ſuch a ru 23 part of the ſtays before, is called tbe mo- 
To Rue. . a. eoprian, Saxon.] Tol . Wert thou. . Chat man's Iliad. | _ Nee. 3 Aaddiſon. 
grieve for; to — to L 5. New ſtate. This ſeems to be the | To Ru veLs. w. . | 
g Thou tempteſt me in vain; | meaning of this cant word, unleſs it | 1- To grow rough or turbulent. 
To tempt the thing which daily yet I rv, be contracted from r uffie. ; The night comes on, and the high winds 
And the old cauſe of my continued pain, | How many princes that, in the reff of all their | Do ſorely ruffle; for many miles about 
With like attempts to like end to renew. Spenſer. glory, have 'been taken down from the head of a There's ſcarce a buſh, . Slakeſprares 
' You'll rue the time, | _ conquering army ts the wheel of the viftor's | The riſing winds a ruffing gale afford. Dryden. 
That clogs me with this anſwer. Shakeſpeare. * chariot ! 2 L'Eſtrange. | , To be In looſe motion 3 to flutter. 
France, thou ſhalt rue this treaſon with thy tears, | Ru"rFIan. #. /. rufiano, Italian : The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
If Talbot but ſurvive. © Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. J. |[ ruffiano, Italian; 


| \ The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of wat 
Oh ! treacherous was that breaſt, to whom you ruffien, French, a bawd , ever, Da. On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'd, | 


Did truſt our counſels, and we both may rue, | niſh, to Þ illage ; perhaps it may be beſt | Rifles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. Dryden. 

Having his falſehood found too late, twas he derived from the old Teutonick word 3. To be rough; to jar; to be in con- 

That made me caſt you guilty, and you me. Donne. which we now write, rough, A bru- | tention. © Out of uſe. 2 
| , 2 $53 . f | f : a 
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R' c ˙ DL. adv. 


/ M#vvdiant 1 

One- to bandy with thy lawleſs ** | 
Ta ruf in the commonwealth of W 

They - would ruffle with. jurors, and in force chem 
to find as they would direct. 3 

Ru'erie. 1. . [from the verb.] 

I. Planted linen ufed as an ornament. 
The tucker is a ſlip of fine linnen, run in a ſmall 
1 round the uppermoſt verge of the women's 

Addiſon. 

2. 3 contention ; tumult. 


Conceive the mind's perception "of ſome object, 


and de con nt vn file or cmd 10 blood. 


' Warts. 
Ru FTERHooD. 4. /{ In falconry a hood 


to be worn by a hawk when ſhe is firſt |, 
drawn. Bailey. 
Roc. . /. [rugget, rough, Swediſh. ] 
1. A coarſe, nappy, woollen cloth. 
January muſt be expreſſed with a horrid and 
fearful aſpect, clad in Iriſh rug or coarſe freeze. 
Haba on Drawing. 
The vuugus reſembleth a goat, but -greater and 
more profitable; of the fleece whereof they make 
rugs, coverings and ſtuffs.  Heylyn. 
2. A coarſe nappy coverlet, uſed for mean 


A rug was ober his ſhoulders thrown ; 
- A rug; for night-gown he had none. 
3. A rough woolly dog. Not uſed, 
Mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Shoughes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
RUGGED. adj. rugger, Swediſh. ] 
1. Rough 4 full of unevenneſs and aſ. by 
rit 
3 like a weak. and weary traveller, 
Tir d with a tedious and rugged way. Denham. 
Since the earth revolves not upon a material and 
rugged, but a geometrical plane, their proportions 
may be varied in innumerable degrees. Bentley. 
2. Not neat.;. not regular; uneven. 
His hair is ſticking 
His well-proportion'd beard made rough and ru 
Like to the ſummer's corn by tempeſt lodg'd. 
| 1+ 
3. Savage of temper ;- brutal; rough. 
The greateſt favours to ſuch an one neither ſof- 
ten nor win upon him; neither melt nor endear him, 
but leave him as hard, ruggedy and unconcerned as 
ever. South, 
4. Stormy ; rude; tumultuous; turbu- 
lent; tempeſtuous. 
Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The rugged'ſt hour that time and ſpite dare bring, 
To frown upon th* enrag'd Northumberland. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Sift. 


5. Rough or harſh to the ear. 
Wit will ſhine 
Through the harſh cadence of a rugged line. Dryd. 
A monoſyllable line turns verſe to proſe, and even 
that proſe is rugged and unharmonious. Dryden. 
6. Sour; ſurly; diſcompoſed. 
Sleek o'er your rugged looks, 
Be bright and jovial mong your gueſts to-night. 
Sbal.ſ peur e. 


7 Violent; rude; boiſterous. 


Fierce Talgol, uch wg might, 
With rugged truncheon charg'd the knight. 


 Hudibras. | 
8..Rough ; ſhaggy. 
3 regged Ruſlan bear. Shakeſpeare. 
Through foreſts wild, 


To chaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fair 4K. 

[from rugged. ] In a 
rugged manner. 

Ru'ccxDpNEss. 2. J. [from rugged. ] 

1. The ſtate or quality of being rugged, 
in any of its ſenſes. 


| 


5 itſelf to the 71 ggedneſi and une venne 


4 


, * 
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pre WORN ae e e Hoarſe - 
neſs and violence of A , by molifying the rug 
of the intern tunick of the gullet. Nara —_ 

ts 


is ſoftneſs of the foot, which yields and 
4 roads, 
does render it Nele capable of being w | 


Ro . 
Ru'cin. 2. J. A nappy oloth. Feet 
The lips grew ſo painful, that ſhe could not 
endure the wiping the ichor from it with a ſoft 
rugin with her own hand. an - 
good G1NE. . J. Lragine, French. ] 
chirurgeon's raſp. 
If new fleſh ſhould not genera; bore little 
- orifices-intoithe bone, or raſp it with the rug. 
Sharp 


Ruco'ss. adj. [rugoſus, Lain] Full 15 


wrinkles; 

It is a relaxation of the fphinQer to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the internal rugeſe coat of the inteſtine 
turneth out, and beareth down. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


RUIN. 2. . [ruine, French; Ne 
Latin. 


1. 2 all or deſtruction of cities or edi- 
ces. 
Loud rung the ruin, and with boiſtrous fear, 
Strait revel'd in the queen's amazed ear. Beaumont. 
2. The remains of building demoliſhed. 
The Veian and-the Gabian-tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous ruin cover all; 
Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray 
The place where once the very ruin lay. Addiſon. 
Judah ſhall fall, oppreſs'd by grief and ſhame, 
* men ſhall from her ruins know her fame. 


P r tor . 
Such a fool was never found, 
Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Only" to have the uin made 
Materials for a houſe decay'd. Swift. 


3. Deſtruction; loſs of happineſs or for- 


tune ; overthrow, 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 

Leapt from his eyes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Thoſe whom God to ruin has defign'd, 

He fits for fate, and firſt deſtroys their mind. 


Dryden. 
4. Miſchief ; bane. 
The errors of young men are the ruin of buſineſs. 


Bacon. 
Havock, and ſpoil, and ruin are my gain. Milton. 


To Ru'in. wv. 4. [Lruiner, French; from 
the noun.)] 


1. To ſubvert; to demoliſh. 


A nation loving gold muſt rule this place, 
Our temples ruin, and our rites deface. Dryden. 
2. To deſtroy; to deprive of felicity or for- 
tune. 
By thee nis d, T ruin all my foes. Milton. 
Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gown, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden. 
A confident dependence ill grounded creates ſuch 
-a negligence, as will certainly ruin us in the end. 


3- To impoveriſh. 
She would ruin me in filks, were not the quan- 
tity that goes to a large pincuſhion ſufficient to 
make her a gown and petticoat. Addiſon. 

To Ru'in. v. u. 


1. To fall -in ruins. 

Hell heard th' unſufferable noiſe, hell ſaw 
Heav'n ruining from heav'n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but tri fate had fix'd too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too fait had bound. 

| Milton. 
2. To run to ruin; to dilapidate. 

Though he his houſe of poliſh'd matble huild, 
Yet ſhall it Vuin like the moth's frail cell, 

- AX ſheds of reeds, which ſummer's heat repel. - 
Sandys. 


Wake. 


a. 


bo 


13 What offence of ſuch hun 


To bebe N 1 


If we are id ard diſtend ce addon in their 


buſaeſs, we Mall 74 the-faſter.”- Letk-. 
0 Ru/1%4T8., v.e. [from ** 1 Tha 
word is now obſolete 


l. To ny do 4200 im. 
I wilf not raindte my 1 N 
Who gave hie blood to lime the fonts together, 
And ſet up Lancaſter. pony Henry IV, 


jetie 
Hath Priam or his ſonnes done thee ? that with 60 
high a hate 


Thou mould k thus ceaſclefty defire to rate and 


, ruinate 

So well a builded' town as Troy ? _ Chapman, 

| We ll order well the — 

That like events may ne er it ruinate. Shakeſpe are. 

2. To bring to meannefs or _— irreco- 

verable. c ; 


The Romans came to pull down kiogdoms ; 
| Philip and Nabis were already ruinated, and now 
| was his turn to be aſſailed. Bacon. 
So ſhall the great revenger ruſnate 
Him and his iffue by a dreadful fate. 


. 


Sa ndys . 


|Ruina'TiON. 3. / [from ruinate.] Sub- 


verſion ; demolition ; overthrow, 
: ſolete. 
' Roman coins were cereus in the ground, 
in the ſudden ruination of towns by the Saxons. 
Camden's Remains. 
Ru'ixes. . / [from ruin.] One that 
ruins: 
This Ulyſles, old Laertesꝰ ſonne, 

That dwells in Ithaca; and name hath wonne 
Of citie ruiner. Chapman. 
Rvu'tnops. adj. [ruing/us, Latin; ruineux, 

French. 


1. Fallen to ruin; ; dilapidated ; demo- 
liſhed. 
It is leſs dangerous, when divers parts of a 
tower are decayed, and the foundation firm, than 
when the foundation is ruincus. Hayw 


Ob- 


ard. 
2. Miſchievous ; pernicious z. baneful ; 
The birds, 


| Aftera night of ſtorm ſo ruineus, 


_ Clear'd up their choiceſt notes in buſh and wes, 
To gratulate the ſweet return of morn. Milton. 
Thoſe ſucceſſes are more glorious, which bring 
benefit to the world, than ſuch ruincus ones, as 
are dyed in human blood. Glanville's Preface. 
A ſtop might be put to that ruinons practice of 
gaming. Swift. 
Ru" 1x0VUSLY. adv. [from ruinous.] 
1. In a ruinous manner. 
2. Miſchievouſly ; deſtruQtively, 
If real uneaſineſſes may be admitted to be as de- 
terring as imaginary ones, his own decree will retort 
the moſt ruinouſly on himſelf. Decay of Picty. 


RULE. . /. [regula, Latin. ] 


11. Government; N ſway; ſupreme 


command. 
I am aſham'd, that women 

Should ſeek for rule, ſuprennacy, or ſway, 
When they a are bound to ſerve, love, and obey, 
4 |  Shakeſpeares 

| May he live 

Ever belov'd, and loving may his rule be ! | 

| Shakeſpeare 


14 A wiſe ſervant ſhall have rule over a ſon that 


cauſeth ſhame. Proverbs, xvii. 2. 
Adam's ſin did not deprive him of his rule, but 
left the creatures to a reluctation. Bacon. 
| There being no law of nature nor poſitive law 
of God, that determines which is the poſiti ve heir, 
the richt of ſucceſſion, and conſequently of 
bearing rule, could not have been determined. 
Locke. 

f This makes them apprehenGve of every tendency, 
to endanger that form of rule eſtabliſhed by the Jaw 
of their country. | Addiſon. 
- | Inſtruct 


7 = 
ww. AAS 


ot <a, 
© * * 
a 


BY. 


5 " e- 


ould ſpurn againſt our rule, and ſtir 
* w I — do War! ? A. Phil 8 £ Briten 
ay ev'n yea the traytor rich Mycene . 
| His ſtetn rule the groatiing g land obey d. E 
"% An inſtrument by Which lines are 
dawn. 1 0 
If your nfluence be quite dam's up... 
With blatk * ovens ſome gentle Ge, 
Though a ruſh candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us | 
With thy long lvl xl eee hight 
tons 
A: judicious antift will uſe his eye, but be will 
7 = to his rule. Sottb's Scrmpns. 
3. Canon; precept by which the thoughts | - 
or actions are directe. 
He 4ay'd this vue before him, which proved of 
great uſe ; never to trouble himſelf with the fore- 
of future events. Fell. 
This little treatiſe will furniſh you with infallible 
rules of judging truly. Dry den's Du reſnoy 
Know'ſ with an equal hand to Hold the ſcale ; 
See ſt where the reaſons pinch, and where they fail, 
And where exceptions o er the general . 
” eo 
Wie arofels to have embraced a religion, which 
contains the moit exact rules for the government of 
our lives. Tillotſon. 
We owe to Chriftianity the diſcovery of 2% 
moſt certain and perfe&.rule of life, Tillet 
A rule that relates even to the ſmalleſt part 
fe, is of great benefit to uy Kent 


. 7 9 
989 


a ns. 
| 75 4 ' Law» 
4+ Regularity ; $ propriety of behaviour, 
Nor in ufe. 
Some fay he's mad; W Gat ng 
Do call it valiant fury p but for certain, 
He cannot buckle his di d cauſe 
Within the belt of rule. Shakeſpeare. 
To RULE. v. 3. Nos the noun.] 
1. To, govern 3 to controll; to manage 
with power aud authority. 
| It is à purpos d thing CY: 
To curb the will of the nobility z | 
Suffer't, and live with ſuch as cannot rule, 
; Nor ever will be rul Shakeſpeare” s Coriolanus. 
Marg'ret ſhal] now be. queen, and rule the king; 
But I will rule | both her, the king, and realm, 
Shakeſpeare. 
A power now rul d him. itn. 
Rome! 'tis thine alone with awful ſway, 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Diſpoung peace and War thy own mayeſtick 5a 


2. To manage; end, 
He ſought to take unte him the relpg, of the 
affairs. 1 Mac. 
To ſettle as by a rule. | 
Had he done it with the pope's licenſs, his 
adverſaries muſt have been filent ; for that's a 
ruled caſe with the ſchoolmen. Atterbury. 


N 1 
be, * 
: 


q 


God, 1. eternal 64k has arlained 
kings; 2 the law of nature, leaders and rulers 


. 5. 
over others been es 


The 
re pleaſe the — e | 
" Inferior temples uſe on either hand, | 
„An inſtrument, © by the direQtion of 

1 Aich Unes are drawn. 
They K RO how to draw a ſtraight line between 
two points by the fide of 4 ruler. N. | 
Rum, 1. /. - 


1. To country OE 


But N 


$ 


* 


A cant word. 
wn A mere mopus z no company comes, 
ble af tenants and ruſty dull ums. Swift. 


tafles. I know. not bow derived. 

Roemer in Dutch is a 1 
To RUMBLE. v. =. [rommelen, 

To make a noarſe, low, continue 

noiſe. 


| 


To * gentl dawn with mutmur ſoft,.. | 
And were by them right tuneful taught to bor 
A baſes pact, Ag & their conſorts oft, 
Now forc d to DING with brackiſh tears, 18 
With trgublous noiſe did dull their, King „ 


Rumble thy belly full; ſpit fire, ſpout rain 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, re are my daughters; 
Hans tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs. 


Shakeſpeare. 
At the: ruſhing: of his chariots, and at the n- 


eir children for feebleneſs. Jerrmiab, xtviil 3. 
Our courier thinks. that. ha(4.iprabere'ds, wwhiom 


every man envies z : bois, 


” . 22 z 
oy 


| | When love ſo rumbles in * pate, no deep comes in | 


:£ 


his e eyes. 2 " Saik/ing. 
Apollo ſtarts, and.all Parnaſſus ſhakes 1-61 
At the rude rumbling. Raralipton makes. 
Roſcommon. | 
The be the fean 'd, with greater fury burn'A, 

: Run ling within. Dryden. 
Th! Rchided vapours, that in-'cavenns ail, 
Lab ring with colick pangs, and cloſe — | 

In vain ſougbt-iflue from the r winds - 


Dryden. 
On a ſudden there Was heard. a moſt dreadful 
ru 1 


_— 


\ 


— 6 
* 


— 4 


3 within the entrails of the machine, 
after which the mountain burſt. Addiſon. 
| Several monarchs have acquainted n e how often 
| they, Þ haye been ſhook from their reſpe&ive thrones, | 

by the : rupbling of Spedtator. 


Ru MBLER. (ns n The 
perſon or thing that rumhles. 
Ru"MINANT, adj. [ruminant, French; 
 ruminans, Latin. ] Having the” pro: 
perty of chewing the cud, 
Ruminant creatures have a power of directing 
| this Finne motion upwards an downwards. 


Ra . 
The A 


To RuLE. . a. To have power or com- 
mand: with over, 


Judah yet ruleth with God, and is falthful with 


the ſaints. 


Th Hyſea, xi 12. 
ice 


happy men! whom God hath thus ad- 


vanc 
Created in his image, there to dwell, 
And worſhip him; and In reward to rule 
over his works. Milton's Paradi iſe Loft. 
We ſubdue and rule over all. other creatures ; and 


uſe for our own. behoof thoſe qualities ir or 


o 


excel. 

He can have no divine right to 93 
who cannot ſhew his divine right to. 4 power of 
ruling o over hy: Locke. 

Rv” LER. 2. J. [from v4 
i. Governour ; one that the 7 | 


command. 


tion, given of mY muſcular part of 


N 


RU MIN ATE. v. . 
Te Latin. 
1. To chewithe cud. | 
Oeghers filkd with paſture gazing fab | 

Or bedward ruminating.' * Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


The necefiity.of ſpittle to diſſolve the aliment, 
appears from the contrivance of nature in making 


x * Der bam. 


. 


chew the cud, extremely Abt. 
On grafly banks herds ruminating Ve. Thomſon. 
To mule:; to think again and 
Alone ſometimes ſhe uk h in ſecret, _ 
To ruminate upon their diſeontent. 
Of ancient prudence here he ruminates, 
Of nüng kingdoms, and of falling ftates. Waller. 
I am at a ſolitude, an houſe between Hamp- 


| 


1 


Soon rulers gt provd}and in theirgeige fooliſh. 1 
# wer le e ee ee | a theatre rom nn ah 


2. A. kind of ſpirits duttill:cd fiom me- 


The _ ſtreams, which wont in channels 


oy + of his wheels, the fathers ſhall not look back 


the gyllet, wy very exact in e but not, in. 


[ruminer, Fs. | 


the ſalivary. ducts of animals, which 'ruminare or | 


Fair fay. | 


RUM 
1 ſets . and rumin 
u the employments in which men of 'w 
© exetcife themſelves. 2 * Se to Pogo 
He praQtiſes a ſlow meditation, and ruminates 
on the ſubje& ; and perhaps in two nights and days 
rouſes thoſe ſeveral ideas which are ne 


Watts on the Mind. 


| 1 Rv” MINATE. v. &. [ramine, Latin. ] 


1. To chew over again. 


2. To muſe on; to meditate over and 
over again. 


Tis a ſtudied, not 2 preſent thought, 


wh duty ruminated, 
The condemned Engliſh 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 
The morning's danger. Shakeſpeare. 
Mad with defire the ruminates her fin, - 
And wiſhes all her wiſhes o'er again ; 
Now ſhe deſpairs, and now reſolves to try; 
Wou'd not, and would again, ſhe knows. not why. 
Dryden 
RuMina” TION. . /. [raminatio, Latin; 
from ruminate,] 


1. 170 property or act of chewing the 
| cu — 
Ryumination is given to animals, to enable them 


nt once to lay up à great ſtore of food, and aftet- 
wards to chew it. Arbutbnot. 


2. Meditation; reflection. 
| It is a melancholy of mine own, extracted from 
many objects, in which my often rumination wraps 
me in amoſt humorous ſadneſs, Shakeſpearee 
*. Retiring, full of rumination ſad, 
He mourns: the weaknefs. of theſe latter times. 
Toon. 
To Rum MMAGE. v. a. [ranmen, German, 
to em Skinner. Rimari, Latin 4 
To ſearch; to plunder ; to evacuate. ; 
Our greedy. ſeamen rummage every hold, 
Smile on che booty. af each wealthier cheſt, 
Dryden. 
To Ruck. v. u. To ſearch places. 
A HARE: , rummaging among a great many 
G Lax Was one very extraordinary 


L Eftranrges 
f 8 authors pore; 
_ Rammoge for ſenſe. 2 Dryden s Perfius.. 
I have often runmaged for old books in Little- 
Bu ritaio and Duck-lane: . 
Rv'men. 1. J. [roemer, Dutch. ] 
| he a drinking cup... , 
Ioperial Rhine beſtow'd the generous rummeri 
Philips. 
RU'MOUR. 1. 7 [ramexr, French; rumor, 


Lat.] Flying or popular port; z bruit; 


fame. 
$ here ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows chat were out. Shakeſpeare. 


SGreat is. the ramwayr of this dreadfub knight, 
And his atchievements or no leſs aceount. 


Sbaleſpeare. 
| N next La 886 | 
| And tumult and vonfuſion all embroil'd. Milton. 
She heard. an ancient rumour 


That times to come ſhould ſee the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin. Dryden's A neis.. 


To Ru'mouR. v. 4. [from the on. 
To report donald; 3 to bruit... 


Cateſby, rumour it abroad;. 
| That Anne my wife is fick, and like to die. 
Shakeſpeares. 
All abroad was rumour'd, that this day 
" Sarafon ſhould be brought forth, Milton's Agoniſtes. 
He was rumour d for the author, and. as. {ucts 
07 ps to the world. by the London and Cam- 
dge ſtationers. Fell. 


"Twas rumour d, 
My father ſcap'd from out the citadhk Dden. 
Rv" MOURER. 2. / [from rumour.] Re- 
porter ; Wow of news. 
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Do RUN. v. 2. pret. ran. [rinma Busch 955 


3. To move in a e eee e 


4. To paſs on the ſurface, not through 


Lanta 
| * 'U Nt 
- Ao v 


A ſave | 8 

Reports, the Volicians, with two ld powers, | 
Are entered into the Roman territories» __ - | 
unn, whipe it cannot be. | 
Shabeſpearee J 
Rur. 7. J. In. German, F 


1. The end of the back bone; uſed wpt-1 © ; 
garly of beaſts, and contemptuouſly of |. 


human beings. 
At her mp the growing had behind 
A fox's tail. 
If his holineſs would thump 
His reverend bum 'gainſt horſe's run | 
He might b' eqypt from his own able. 
amps of bect with virgin honey ſtrew d. King 


2 


Spenſer. $ 
1 
1 


Prin. 


4 
att trotted forth the gentle ſuine, . 
8 4 


To caſe her itch againſt the ſtump, 
And diſmally was heard to bine, N 
All as ſhe ſcrubb'd her _ gs. of 
2. The buttocks. , 
A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, Ro 
And 'mouncht,—give me, quoth 1: 7 
Aroint thee, witch ! the rump fed ronyon cries, 


. ; Shakeſpeare 
* He chary'd him fir to bind 
Crowdero's hands on ; rump behind. Hudibras. 


To Ru'MPLE. v. a. "[rompelen, Dutch.] 
Io cruſh or contract into inequalities 
and corrugations; to erpſh menen out 


of ſhape. | 
Each vital ſpeck, in which remains 
Th' entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Organs perplex'd. | Blackmore on the Creation, 
I rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds ) 
Or diſcompos'd the head-dreſs of a prude. Pope. 
Never put on a clean apron, till you Rave made 
pour lady's bed, for fear of rumpling your apron. 
Swift. 


Ru'mPLE. . /. {hnympelle, n 3 
Pucker ; rude plait. . 
Fair Virginia would her fate beſtow | 
On Rutila, and change her faultleſs make | 
For the foul rumple of her camel-back. Dryden. 


» ' . 


. 


thick; ynnan, Saxon; rennen, 

1. To move ſwiftly ; to ply the — 
ſuch a manner as that both feet are at 
every ſtep off the ground at the ſame 
time; to make haſte z to pals with 

very quick pace. VE? 
Their feet run to e — make: hafte' to Med | 
hlood. ug Pyoverbs. 
Laban ran out unto the man unto the well. 
Geneſis, xxiv. 29, 
Since death's near, and un. with ſo much force, 
We muſt meet firſt, and intercept his courſe. 550 
en. 
He ran up the ridges of the rocks 1 3 
ug 
Let a ſhoe-boy clean your ſhoes and run of. er- 
rands. 2 Swift. 

2. To uſe the legs i in motion, - 

Seldom there is need of "this, FC young childfen 


* can run about. Locke. 


tht 


1G £8 D159 
The prieſt and people run about, rac 
And at the ports all thr onging out, 
As if their ſafety were to quit 
Their mother. T 


Ben Fouſon. 


the air. 


. 
- 4 4 4 ? 


A 


| 10. To emit or let flow anyiliquid.” 


The Lord ſent thunder, . and the fire ran along 
upon the ground. | Exodus, f IX: 25. 
To ruſh violently. .. | 
Let not thy voice be heard, 
upon thee, and thou loſe thy life, Judges, xviii. 25. 
Now by the winds and raging waves ſwear, 
Your ſafety more than mine was thus my care 5 
Leſt of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 
Your ſhip ſhou'd un per the W coaſt, © 


leſt angry fellows run | 


14. To fuſe ;. to melt. 43 


bu hea 
5 | N 


U 


Burner. 


| another no leſs dangerous, 


1 diſcover thoſe. ſhows of life, which, are con- 


_—_—_ in order to keep the unwary . running 


em. «XY 7 5 ons 


6. To take acourſe a at : ſea. wet 12 
unning under 
gu 19 5 d Clauda, 1 * muc 


work to come by t xxvii. 16. 
7. To contend in a race., 
A horſe-boy, being lighter than you, "way be 
- truſted, do run races with leis damage to the horſes. 
Srl. 


8. To flee; not to ſtand. It i is often fol- 


_ lowed by away in this ſenſe. 

The difference between the valpur of the him 
rebels and the Spatiards' was, t the one ran 
- avvay before they were charged, ne" 'the other 
ſtiraight after. | 

| . I do. not fee a face . 
Worthy : a man ; that dares look up and and. 


One thunder out; but downyard all like bealts | 


Running awvay at every flaſh. F. Bow 
The reſt 'diſpers'd run, ſome diſguis'd, _ 
To untnown coaſts: ſome to the thores do fly. 
W Daniel. 
They when they” re out of hopes of flying, 
Wilt un a*bdy from death by d. ing. ' Hudibras. 
38 child ſhticks, and runs atoay at a frog. 


"FM Ko Locle. 
55 To go away by ſtealth. 8 

My conſcience will ſerve me to run from this 

Jew, my maſter. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


Jen ſon. 


g | My ſtatues,” . 
F Like a fountaik, with a hundred ſpouts, | 
Did 741 pure blood. rea, + va s Julius Ceſar. | 
I command, that the condu it ＋ nothing but 
1; claret: 4 55,27 | - Shakeſpeares 


In ſome houſes, 5 78 "+ wh will & ſo that 


8 they will almoſt run with Water. Bacon. 
Rivers run potable god. Milton. 
A _ +, Caicus roll'd a crimſon flood, - 
rr Thebes ran red with her own natives blood. 


he greateſt veſſel, when ful, If you: pbur in in 
Killy it muſt vun out forne way; and the Wers it 
runs out at one ſide, the leſs it? runs. 006 at the 
other. Temple. 
11. To flow; to ſtream; to have A Cur- 


rent; not to ſtagnate. 

; Innumerable iſtands were covered with flowers, 
and i interwoven with thining ſeas that an among 

them. Nadin. 
Her fields He ctöätl Ny and” cher d her blaſted 
face 1 

Wi r fountsling 1 with ſpringing 28. 
n DLO «T7 Addiſou. 
N "See. dai ken agen, rivers u. J vs 
12. To be H uid,;.. to be fluid. 3 
In lead melted, when it beg inneth to congeal, 
y - "make a little hole, in 955 put quickſilver 


110 


Parnel. 


Tax have” avoid "that wech, ee 


Bacon. | 


* ff 


4 


wrapped in a piece of linnen, 1:1) it will fix and 
; run no more, and endure the hammers Bacon. 
. Stiff with eternal! ice, and] id, in 1n OW in [1 
The mountain ands; nor can the Aang FE f 
Valk her fio —Y teach , mM ow. tor 
&, 42 1 55 Hon: 
As wax wk ng as ice bein to un 
And trickle into drops beforg A 
So melts the youth. 


* r 


* * 


Her form _ d me, and my heart gives 
; way [142002 341 n 559349/1* 
” This iron; . which no impteſſion took 
n wers, _ down, an rum, the but lock. 
Dryden. 


Suffer iron * rages fey in e fre, N 
Mood ꝛu 


wc St % 


| 


Your,iron muſt not burn in the fire; that is, 
run Or melt; for then it will be brittle. Moxon. 


To paſs; to proceed. 


| TT: L Addi jo (Ovid: | 
13. To. be tufible ; to: walter Ae 11 


» You, having run through ſo much publick buſi- 


be 


| £64 


24. To be po ularly, known. 


| 


"Abe 


have, found pu E 6 little known, 
there 138 time 


le. 
If there los 18 1 bt to us after the e 


| "revolution of time, we ſo ſwiftly Fun over bete, 


16. 'To flow as 


BY that's all the happineſs, that can be i im; — 
in this ceting PRs | is nt v le in ref] 

the Ne. e ABN « 4 
periods or 0 > to have 


a cadente: as, the lines run ſmoothly, 


17. To THEY away ; to vaniſh; to.pals. 


18. To bave 4 l ere, 


9 


So runs againſt all reaſon. 


as our time runs, we ſhould be very glad 
in molt part of cu lives that it ran much faſter, 
| Addi Ons 


to be 


practiſed. 


Cuſtoms run only: upon our abode es or 


exported, and that but. once for  allz// whereas in- 


tereſt runs as well upon our Is as goods, and 
mult be yearly paid. Gbud, 


9. To have a courſe i in any direction. 


A hound runs counter, and yet draws dry foot 
well. Shakeſpeare. 
Little ic the wiſdom, where the flight 
Shakeſpeare” s Macbeth, 
That puniſhment follows not in this life the 


| beach: of this rule, and conſequently has not the 


| allowed practice runs counter tat, is evident. N 


force of a lau, in countries where the generally 


N Locke, 
_ Had the preſent war run againſt us, and all our 


attacks upon the enemy been vain, it might look 


: like a degree of frenzy to be decermined on ſo-im- 


. praQticable an undertaking. Aadiſen. 


20. To paſs in thought or ſpeech, 


2 


Cou'd vou bear the annals of our fate; — . 
Through ſuch a train by woes if I, ſhould run, 
The day, wou'd ſooner than the tale pe done. Dryden. 

By reading, a man antedates his life; and this 
way of ru up beyond one's 'nativity, is bet- 
ter than Plato's pre-exiſtence. - Collier. 

Virgil, in his: firſt Georgick, has run into a 
, ſet of precepts foreign to his ſubject. Addiſor, 

Raw and injudicious writers ptopoſe one — 
* their ſubject, and un off to another. 


1. To be meutioues curforily, or in few 
P 
Tue whole runs on ſhort, like articles in an ac- 


count, whereas, if the ſubje& were fully explained, 


each of them might take up half a page. 
Arbutbnot on Coins. 


22. To have a continual tenour of any 


% 


kind. * 211 
Diſcourſes ran chus among the Ann obſervers: 


7 ity vun aid, that the prince, without any ima- 


ginable Rain of his religion, had, by the fight of 
- __ cute. much corroborated his judgment. 


Wotton's Buckingham. 
The Las $ ordinary Ryle runneb, our ſovereign 
Fa the king. 3 Sanderſon, 


To be buſied upon, 
His griſly beard his penſive boſom ſou ght, 


And all on Lauſus van his reſtleſs ok Dryden. 


When, we geſire any ing, our inds run 
wholly on the good Circumſtances of it; chen tis 


obtained, our minds 30 wholly | on che bad 8 
, JI (i? wb 


Men gave them their 'own naines,, 71 which 
they vun a great while in Rome. Tenge. 


25.4 To have reception, ſucceſs, or conti- 


* Nuance :. as, the Fe ran much, amoyg 
the dow 


: 


er people. Aas br 


26. To $6 on by ſuceeſMon of: parts. : 


| 
. 
| 
| 


She ſaw with joy the line immortal run, 


Each fire Impreſt, and laing! in his fon. © Pepe. 


27. To proceed ih à train of conduct. 


If you ſuſpend your indignation againſt my bro- 
ther, till you can derive from' better teſtimony 


of his intent, you ſhould run a certain'courle. | 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
28. To paſs into ſome change. 

-- 18 it really defirable, that there ſhould be fuch 

a being 


- Swifts 
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359. To proceed in a certain order. 
Day yet wants much | 
| Thos in er os pain, 3 
| © rolls within itſelf agai ; b 
A rs 44 1 rich in relicks, wie run 
up as high as Daniel and Abraham. Addiſon. 
Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and run 
through all the intermediate degrees, till it tops in 
an intenſe red. # N -. » . Arbutbnot« 
31. To be in force. _ ; . 
hath incurred the- forfeiture of eight 

TI . before he cometh to the 


f his lands,. 
2 profits of hi 7 that 5 ogaink him, 


ledge of the procels 


The time of inſtance ſhall not commence or run 

till after conteſtation of ſuit. | ” del Parergon. 
32. To be generally received. 

Neither was he ignorant what report run of 

ſelf, and how he had loſt the hearts of his ſubjeCts. 


33. To be carried on in any manner. 

| | Conceſſions, that run as high as any, the moſt 
charitable proteftants make. Atterbury. 
In popiſh countries the power of the clergy runs 
f unication is 
higher, and excomm ge Porergen 

To have a track or courſe... 
* Searching the ulcer with my probe, the ſinus 
run up above the orifice. 
One led me over thoſe parts of 
metal line veins run. War 
35. To pals irregularly... _ ih 
The planets do not of themſelves move in curve 
lines, but are kept in them by ſome attractive force, 


Bacon. . 


Knollen. 


mines, where 


which if once ſuſpended; they would for ever un out | 
|  Cheyne. | 


in right lines. | 
36. To make a gradual progreſs, 
The wing'd colonies | 
There ſettling, ſeize-the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
And a low murmur runs along the field. Pope. 
37. To be predominant. 
This run in the head of a late writer of natura! 


| biſtory, Who is not wont to have the moſt lucky 
Woodward. + 


hits in the conduct of his thoughts. 
38. To tend in growth. _ , | 
A man's nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; 
therefore let him ſeaſonably water the one, and de- 
ftroy the other... | * 2 Bacon. 
39. To grow exuberantly. | 
loſeph is a fruitful bough, whoſe branches run 
over the wall. | Geneſis, xlix. 22. 
Study your race, or the ſoil of your family will 
-dwindle into cits, or vun into wits» Tatler. 
If the richneſs of the ground cauſe turnips to 
run to leaves, treading down the leaves will help 
their rooting. > 3 Mortimer. 
In ſome, who have ryn up to men without a 
liberal education, many great qualities are darkened. 


| R Felton, 
Magnanimity may run up to profuſion or extra- 
 VAgARCE, - ain 1 i 1 Pope. 


40. To excern pus or matter.. | 
Whether his fleſh run with his iſſue, or be ſtop- 


ped, it is his uncleanneſs. Leviticus, xiii. 3. 
41. To become irregular; to change to 
ſomething wild. ee 
Many have run out of their wits for women. 
FE; chu, bv, 
The muſe ran mad to ſee her exil'd lord ;- + 
On the crack'd ſtage the bedlam heroes roar d. 


. 


— 


2. To go b artifice or fraud. 
8 fraud 


of his race to run. Milton. 


run of him- 


more formidable. | 


Wiſeman's Surgery« | 
Boyle, 


43 


With unchew'd morſels, while he churns the gore. 

4 Fond, Dryden. 

154. To Run over. To be ſo much as to 
overflow. . 1 


; Granville. f 


to; 5 © 
4A you like it. 


Thou haſt not lov'd. Shakeſpeare's 

\ _"Solyman/ himſelf, in puniſhing the perjury of 
another, ran into wilful perjury himſelf, pervert- 
| ing the commendation of juſtice, which he had ſo 
| much deſired, by his moſt blo2dy and unjuſt ſen- 
. tence. | Knulles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
From not uſing it right, come all thoſe miſtakes 

we run into in our endeavours after happineſs. 
44. To fall; to paſs ; to make tranſition. 
In the middle of a rainbow, the colours are 
ſufficiently" diſtinguiſhed 3 but near the borders 


— 


how to limit the colours. 
45. To have a general tendency. 


Femperate climates vun into moderate govern- 
ments, and the extremes into deſpotick power. 


* proceed as on a ground or prin- 
ciple. | a 
k is a confederating with him, to whom the ſa- 
erifice is offered: for upon that the apoſtle's argu- | 
ment runs. N AAerlury. 
47. To go on with violence. 3 
Tarquin, running into all the methods of tyranny, 
after a cruel reign was expelled, Swift. 
48. To Run-after. To. ſearch for; to 
endeavour at, though out of the way. 
The mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of any new 
notion, runs after fimilies, to make it the clearer 
to itſelf; which, though it may be uſeful in ex- 
 plaining our thoughts to others, is no right me- 
+ thod to ſettle true notions in ourſelves, © Locke. 
49. To Run away with. To hurry 
without deliberation. end 
Thoughts will not be directed what objects to 
purſue, but run away with a man in purſuit of 
thoſe ideas they have in view. 


50. Ks o Run in with. Tocloſe; to com- 
. SLED vs 7 RAE 
K Though Ramus vun in with the firſt reform 
ers of learning in his oppoſition to Ariſtetle; yet 
he has given us a plauſible ſyſtem. Baker. 
51. To Run on. To be continued, 
Ik, through our too much ſecurity, the ſame 
' ſhould run on, ſoon might we feel our eftate brought 
to thoſe lamentable terths, whereof this hard and 
|. heavy ſentence was by one of the ancients uttered. 
| | Hooker. 


Wares. 


| 


courſe.” AS Fr 

Running on with vain prolixity. Drayton. 

53. To Run over. To be ſo full as to 
overflow, 1 | 


He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 


2 


Milk while it boils, or wine while it works, run 
over the veſſels they are in, and poſſeſs more place 
than when they were cool. Digby on Bodies. 
55. To Run over. To recount curſorihy. 
I I fhall run thifm over lightly, remarking chiefly 
What is obvious to the eye. | \. . Ray. 
I ſhall not ran over all the particulars, that 
would ſhew what pains are uſed to corrupt children. 

| EE eh „ Locke. 
56. To Run over. To conſider curſorily. 
Theſe four every man ſhould rum over, before 


they run into one another, ſo that you hardly know | 


-þ 


52. ToRun on. To continue the ſame | 


3 74 5 
Wy . takes care of the frame of . Hach publick faith, like a young heir, | | If we ran over, the other nations of Furche, Se 
- dheing "not van inte confuſion, and. ruin of | For this taken up all forts of ware, ſhall, only-paſs through ſo many different ſtenes of + © 
it, that i do not run n * . Tillaſon- And vun int ev'ry tradeſman's hook, r | Addiſon. __ 
_ anankind ?. Wonder at my patzen ; | Till both * benkrupts ?  Hudibras: 5 7. To Run over. To run through. Þ 
Hlave I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, , Run in truſt, and pay for it out of your wages. |. ould a man run over the whole circle of earthly 
| om heart with grief, and 7 diſtracted ? e 4a 4 2. 1 1 Swifts | pleaſures, he would be forced to complain that 
Rn ee. 43. To fall by haſte; paſſion, or folly, | pleaſure. was nat. ſatisfaction. | Seuth« 
To paſs. intent into fault or mis fortune. 7 . To Run owt. To be at an end. 
29* Je have many evils to prevent, and much danger | If thou 'reſt not the flighteſt folly, | When a leaſe had run out, he ſtipulated with the 
to e Taylor. That ever love did make thee run in * 


denant to reſign up twenty acres, without leſſening 
bis rent, and no great abatement of the . 
EN 7 . * Tyr. 
59. Le Ru out. To ſpread exuberantly. 
Inſectile animals, for want of blood, vun all 
out into legs. | Hammond. 
The zeal of love runs out into ſuckers, like a 
| fruitful tree, Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
Some papers are written with regularity ; others 
run out into the wildneſs of eſſays. Spectator. 
60. 7% Run out. To expariate. 
Nor is it ſufficient to run out into beautiful 
digreſſions, unleſs they are ſomething of a piece 
with the main deſign of the Georgick. Addiſon. 
On all occaſions, ſhe run our extravagantiy in 
praiſe of Hocus. Arbuthnot.. 
They keep to their text, and run out upon the 
power of the pope, to the diminution of councils. 
BET Baer. 
He ſhews his judgment, in not letting his fancy 
run out into long deſctiptions. Broome on Odyſſey. 
1. To Run. oxt.. To be waſted or ex- 
hauſted. + enn 
He hath run out himſelf, and led forth 
His deſpꝰ rate party with him; blown together © 
Aids of all kinds. Bien Fonſon's Catiline. 


: 


6 


», TH eſtate runt out, and mortgages are 
Their fortune ruin'd,. and their fame betray'ds© - 
62. To Rur out. To grow poor os 
pence. diſproportionate to income. 
From growing riches with good cheer, | 
To running out by ſtarving here. _ * Swift 
- So little gets for what ſhe gives, ; 
We really wonder how the lives ! 
And had her ſtock been leſs, no doubt, 
he muſt have long ago run out, Dryden, 


To Run. v. a. | 
1. To pierce; to ſtab. | 
Poor Romeo is already dead, run through the 
ear with a love ſong. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Hipparchus, going to marry, conſulted Philander 
upon the occaſion ; Philander repreſented his miſ- 
'treſs in ſuch ſtrong colours, that the next morn. 
ing he received a challenge, and before twelve he 
was run through the body. | Sßpectator. 

I have known ſeveral inftances, where the lungs 

run through with a ſword have been conſolidated 
and healed. ; , B ackmore. 
2. To force; to drive. | / 

In nature, it is not convenient to conſider i 

difference that is in things, and divide them into 
diſtin& claſſes: this will un us into particulars, 
and we ſhall be able to eſtabliſh no general truth. 
| Lycke. 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an 
unuſual ftreſs may diſcourage it, yet this muſt not 
run it, by an overgreat ſhyneſs of difficulties, into 
a lazy ſauntering about ordinary things. Loc tte. 
A talkative perſon runs himſelf upon great in- 
conveniencies, by blabbing out his own or others 
ſecrets. ' 
3. To force into any way or form. 
Some, uſed to mathematical figures, give +a 
preference to the methods of that ſcience in di- 
vinity or politick enquiries; others, accuſtomed 

do retired ſpeculations, run natural philoſophy into 
metaphyſical notions. | cke. 
What is raiſed in the day, ſettles in the night; 
and ts cold runs the thin juices into thick fizy ſub- 
The daily complaiſance of gentlemen runs — | 
into variety of expreſſiors ; whereas your ſcholars - 


|, he cenſure the works he ſhall view. Witton. 


are more cloſe, and frugai of their words. © Felton, 
34 4. Ta 


- 


i he 
RUN 
1 4. To drive with violence, 
They ran the ſhip aground. 
This proud Turk offered ſcornfully to by 
without vailingy which the Venetian captains not 
N » enduring, ſet v 
Turks were 
| more. 


LL To melt; to fuſe. __ 
be pureft gold muſt be rum and 


6. To incur ; to fall into. 
He runnetb two dangers, that he ſhall not be 
faithfully counſelled, and that he ſhall have 

- counſel given. e VEG 

The tale I tell is only of a cock, 

Who had not run the hazard of his life, 

Had he believ'd his dream, and not his N. 


- - Confider the bazard I have run to ſet you here. 
4 Dryden. 


168 


ced to rum both their gallies on 
| - Enoller's Hiftory. 


waſhed. Felton, 


Bacon. 


O that I could now prevail with any one to | 


count up what he hath got by his moſt beloved 
- fins, what a dreadfut danger he runs... Calany. 
I fhall run the danger of being ſuſpected to 

have forgot what I am about. * Locke. 


7. To venture; to hazard. 


* He would himſelf be in the Highlands to receive | 


them, and run his fortune with them. Clarendon. 
© Take here her reliques and her gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls expect. 


Denham. 
A wretched exil'd crew 
Refoly'd, and willing under my command, 

To run all hazards both of ſea and land. Dryden. 

8. To import or export without duty. 
Heavy impofitions leſſen the import, and are a 
ftrong temptation of running goods. Swift. 
9. To proſeente in thought. | 
To run the world back to its firſt original, and 
view nature in its cradle, to trace the outgoings 
of the ancient of days in the firſt inſtance of his 
creative power, is a reſearch too great for mortal 
enquiry. a South. 
The world hath not ſtood fo long, but we can 
Kill run it up to artleſs ages, when mortals lived 
by plain nature. Burnet. 


1 would gladly underſtand the formation of a 


ſoul, and run it up to its pundtum ſaliens. Collier. 

I preſent you with ſome peculiar thoughts, 

rather than run a needleſs treatiſe upon the ſubject 

at length. 5 Felton. 
10. To puſh. | | 

Some Engliſh ſpeakers run their hands into their 

' pockets, others look with great attention on a piece 

of blank paper. ' = Addiſon. 


11. To Run down. To chaſe to weari- 
neſs. | 


They run down a ſtag, and the aſs divided the | 


prey very honeſtly. -L" Eftrange. | 
12. To Run down. To cruſh; to over- 
bear. | 


Though out-number'd, overthrown, 
And by the fate of war run deaun, 

Their duty never was defeated. Hudibras. 
Some corrupt affections in the ſoul urge him 
on with ſuch impetuous fury, that, when we ſee 
a man overborn and run dewn by them, we can- 
not but pity the perſon, while we abhor the 2 
| outh. 
It is no ſuch hard matter to convince or run 
down a drunkard, and to anſwer any pretences he 
can allege for his fin. | South. 
The common uy | 
Then ran you dewwn for your rank loyalty. Dryden. 
Religion is run down by the licenſe of theſe 
times. w  Derkeley.” 
13. This is one of the words which ſerves 
for uſe when other words are wanted, 
and bas therefore obtained a great mul- 
tiplicity of relations and intentions ; but 


it may be obſerved always to retain much 


: A. xxvil. 41 1 


n him with ſuch fury, that the 


hurtful | 


F 


q 


| 


N 
| Arbuthnot. 
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 greſſion, and, for the moſt part, 
greſſive violence. 
Run. no. [from the verb.] 
1. Aa running. * ge 1 N 1 5 . 
The aſs ſets up a hideous bray, and fetches a 
rus at; chem open mouth. 1 


2. Courſe; motion N 
Want of motion, whereby the ran of humours is 
ſtayed, furthers putrefaftion. * -— Bacon. | 


3. Flow; cadence. Th 

He no where uſes any ſoftneſs, or any run of 
verſes to ' Broome on Odyſſey. 

4. Curie; proceſs. | 


5. Way; will; uncontrolled courſe. 
Talk of ſome other ſubjeR ; the thoughts of it 
make me mad; our family muſt have their run. 


6. Long reception; continued ſucceſs. 

It is impoſſible for detached papers to have a 
general vun or long continuance, if not diverfified 
with humour. on. 

7. Modiſh clamour. : 4 

You cannot but have obſerved, what a violent run 

there is among too many weak people againſt uni- 


verſity education. Swift. 
8. At the long Run. In fine; in . 


cluſion; at the end. 


part mortal in the long run of the diſeaſe. Wiſeman. 
Wickedneſs may proſper for a while, but at the 
long run, he that ſets all knaves at work, will pay 
them. L'"Eftrarge. 
Shuffling may ſerve for a time, but truth will 
moſt certainly carry it at the long run. L"Eftrange. 


advancement of his eſtate than truth? Tillotſon. 
Ru"nacarTE. n, / [corrupted from rene- 
gat, French.] A fugitive ; rebel; 
a poſtate. | 
The wretch compel'd, a runagate became, 
And learn'd what ill a miſer ſtate doth breed. 
| Sidney. 
God bringeth the priſoners out of captivity ; but 
letteth the runagates continue in ſearceneſs. 
OD | Pſalm Exviil. 6. 
I dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure, 
More noble than that runagate to your bed. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
As Cain, after he had lain Abel, had no certain 
abiding; ſo the Jews, after they had crucified the 
Son of God, became runagates. Raleigh. 
RUN AWAY. . J. [run and away.] One 
that flies from danger; one who departs 
by ſtealth ; a fugitive. _ 
Come at once, | 
For the cloſe right doth play the runaway, 
And we ate ſtaid for. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou runazway, thou coward, art thou fled ? 
Speak in ſome buſh ; where doſt thou hide thy head? 
Sbateſpeare. 


Ru x DLE. 2. J. [corrupted from rounale, 
of round. ] EEE, | 
1. A round; a ſtep of a ladder. 

The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder 
by degrees; we are to conſider the ſeveral ſteps 
and rundles we are to aſcend by. Duppa. 

2. A peritrochium ; ſomething put round 
an axis. 

The third mechanical faculty, ſtiled axis in 


a rundle about it, wherein are faſtened divers ſpokes, 
by which the whole may be turned round, 

| Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
 Ru'npLET. #. /. [perhaps runlet or 


roundlet.] A ſmall barrel. 


ſummer, to ſee whether it will ſweeten. Bacon. 

Runs. pret. and part. pal. of ring. 

The heaw'ns and all the conſtellations range 
7 | | . 


of its primitive idea, and to imply pro- | 


Hath falſhood proved at the long run more for the | 


peritrochio, conſiſts of an axis qr cylinder, having 


| 


They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the moſt 


| 


Set a rundlet of verjuice over againſt the ſun in 


| 
4. A ſhooting ſprig. 
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RUN NER. 1. / [from ran. 


_ uſed for a worthleſs horſe.] 


fſuch as lengthen the fibres without 
1 1 
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1 
„ A.- 
let; # A 
With N down fram the wet An 

p [ ck, © 
A bttle' ramre! tumbled neere the 5 Funn. 


* 


1. One that runs. 
2. A racer. * LT bs > 1 
Fore · ſpent with toil, as runners with a race, 
I lay me don a little while to breathe. Shakeſpeares 
"Here thoſe that in the rapid conrle delight, 
The rival runners without order ſtand. . Dryden. 


3- A meſſeager. 1 | 
To Tonſon or Lintot his lodgings. are better 
known than to the runners of the puſt- office. 
| | + Sworft to Pope. 


In every root there will be one ranger, which 
hath little buds on it, which may be cut into. 
5. One of the ſtones of a mill. 

The mill goes much heavier, by the ſtone they 


El the runner being ſo large. Mortimer. 
6. [Eryrhrepus.)] A bird. Ainſworth, 


Ru'nnet. #. J. [ zepunnen, Saxon, 
coagulated.] A liquor made by ſteep. 
ing the ſtomach of a calf in hot water, 
and uſed to coagulate milk for curds 

and cheeſe, It is ſometimes. written 
„ NY 

The milk of the quality of - 
to gather cheeſe. * Bacon's pets Hey. 
It coagulates the blood, as runner turns mille. 
The milk in the ſtomach of calves, Wl, ook 
by the runnet, is rendered fluid by the gall in the 
duodenum. | __- Arbuthnr. 

Ru'xnx1x6. adj, Kept for the race; 

He will no more complain of the frowtts of the 
world, or a ſmall cure, or the want of a patron, 
than he wil complain of the want of a laced coat, 
or a running horſe. TLatv. 

Ru x N ION. =. J. [rognant, Fr. ſcrub- 

bing.] A paltry ſcurvy wretch. 
You witch ! you poulcat! you runnion ! 
| | | : | Shakeſpeare. 
RunT. #. J. [runte, in the Teutonick dia- 
lects, ſignifies a bull or cow, and js uſed 
in contempt by us for ſmall cattle; as 
4%, the Weiſh term for a horſe, is 

Any ani- 

mal ſmall below the natural growth of 

the kind; 7 ane, 

Reforming Tweed 
Hath ſent us runts even of her churches breed. 

| X 'Cleaweland. 
Of tame pigeons, are croppers, carriers, * 
. 3 4lton. 
This overgtown runt has track off his heels, 

lowered his foretop, and contracted his figure. 
Addiſon. 


Rvu"yTION. . J. [raptus, Lat.] Breach ; 


ſolution of continuity. 
The plenitude of veſſels or plethora cauſes an 
extravaſation of blood, by ruption or apertion. 
| Wiſeman. 


Ru'yTuRE. 2. J. [| rupture, French; 


from ruptus, Latin - J 

1. The act of breaking; ſtate of being 
broken; folution of continuity. 

a | Th' egg, N 14 T4 4 

Burſting with kindly difclog'd. 

Their callow young. Milton. 

A lute ſtring will bear a hundred weight without 

rupture, but at the fame time cannot exert its ela- 

ſti city. a Arbuthnot. 

The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, 


rupt Urea 


rupture, forth 


Ls 


81 Arbuthnit- . 
2. A breach 
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* a; boſklity. 
2. al th of pc open dl 7. 
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5 Huvi * 
| hernia 3 nnen 


— of the groin of digg 0 e mot 
pecies of hernia. 


G ln. 
To RUTH H. v. 4. {fro 
To break; to durſt; to 


m the nous. ] 
ſuffer diſrup- 


tion. 2 Lt Haw Fo 
The veſſels of the brain and membraoes, 1 rup- 
tured, ſorb the extravaſated blood. © Sharp. 


Ru'eruREWoRT: #./. [brrhiaria, Lat.) 


A pl 
RU” LAL. adj. ral, French . 


from cura, Latis.] Country ; exiſting 
in the country, not in cities; faiting 
the country ; reſembling the country. 


Lady, reſerved to do paſtor company honour, ** 
| Joining you fweet voice © the vere muſick of 
Aeſert⸗ 


- Sidney. 
lere is a onal fallow, 
That will not be deny'd your highnefs' praſence'; 
He brings you bes. 4h Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
e turn 


_ To where the Glyer Thames firſt rural grows. 


RuRAa'LIiTY. 
Ru RALNESS. 


1. /. [from rural.] The 
| quality of being 8 


Ru- RI 1COL187\ 
inhabitant of 

Rut1 GENOUS., 4% Tons and gigno, 
Latin.]: Born in the country.  Di#. 

RUSE. . J. [French.] Cunning; arti- 


fice; little ſtratagem; trick; wile; 
fraud; deceit. A French word neither | 
elegant nor neceſſary. 


1 might here add much conceriing the. wiles 
and ruſes, which theſe timid creatures uſe to oye 
themſe ES. 

RUSH. 

Saxon. ] 

1. A plant. 

A ruß hach a Some han of 400 leives, 
which ate placed orbicularly, and expand in form 


| Kay 
1. 4. [ 2 Latin; re, 


of à roſe; from the centre of which riſes the | 


| - pointal, which afterward becomes a fruit or buſk, | 
which. is generally three-cornered, opening into ö 
three parts, and full of roundifh ſeeds: they are 
wo with great care on the banks of the ſea. in 
Rola, in order to prevent the water fro:n waſh- 
ing away the earth; for the roots of thefe ruſhes 
\ faſten themſelves very deep in the ground, and mat 
themſelves near the furface, fo as to hold the earth 
cloſely togethers Miller. 
He taught me how ts, know a man in love; 
in which market _ Lam ſure you are not pri- 
ſoner. Shakſpeare. | 
Man but a eh againſt Othello's breaſt, 
And he tetires. 750 1 4 eare's Othello, 
Is ſupper ready, the houſe trimm'd, u. 
0 Arew'd, cobwebs ſwept ? beheſt 
Pour form requites your pnins 3 } 
Thou gh ruſhes overſpread the neighb'ring plains. 
D 


a, » 


2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs, 
Not a ruſb matter, whether apes go on four 
legs or two. L" Eftrange. 
John Bull's friendſhip is not worth a 2b. Arbuth, 


RusH-CANDLE. . J. Lruſb and candle. 
A ſmall blinking taper, made by ſtrip- 
ping a ruſh, except one ſmall ſtripe of 
the bark which holds the pith together, 
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"Sharps Surgery: FL 
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4 


"'L 0 1 
If yous 
With black ufurping miſts, foe gentle tapers: © 
ande from the wicker hole = 


** 


Though « 
Of ome clay habitation, * „„ 
7 Rusu. v. 1. Ihre Satoh. ] To 

move Wie Vivlence z to go oh'w th tu 
- - maltyous rapidit c 4. rs 

© Gotgias” 5 1 Eee 3 t 
* che ent ks might oſs wpon the emp ofthe Jo 
5 1 Mars I 2. 

Every one that was a warrior riſbed out upon | 


Judith. 
Arrmzen ruſh to battle in the clouds. 


Milton. 


Why wilt thod ruſh to- certain death, n 
In raſh attempts beyond thy tender age ä 


Betray d by pious love? den's Virgil. 
Dieſperate ihould he raſh, and loſe his life, 1 
With odds oppreſs d. Orden £ FEneis. 


They will always ſtrive to be good ohriſtians, but 
never think it to-be a part of * into 
the office, of princes or miniſters. ratt. 

You ſay, the ſea uf n 
Does with its waves "fall backward to the Weſt 
And, thence repell'd, advances to the Eaſt 
While this revolving motion does indure, © : 
The deep muſt reel, and ruh from ſhoat to-fipar. 

* Blackmore. 

With a ruin ſound th' aſſernbly bend 
Diverſe their ſteps. P 

Now funk the ſun from his aercal height, 
And 0'er the ſhaded billows rb the night. Popr. 


Rus. n. J. rr "FINE! 
| coarſe. 46 


* 


and wah a vieen ſh cee bk form th e. 


Him while freſh and fragrant time 
Cheriſht in his golden prime, 
LL ts ruſh of deatn's unruly wave 

im off into his grave. 
Groel Auſter thither hy d him, 
And with the u of one rude blaſt, 
Sham'd not ſpitefully to caſt” _ 
All his leaves ſo freſh, ſo ſweet. 

Ru'sar. adj. {from ruſs.) 

1. 2 with ruſhes, 
In ruſty grounds, ſprings are found at. the firſt. 
ſpit. | imer. 
o The * hey 1 ſome lone 7 2 

etir'd; the rv n or rugged turze. Nena. 

0 Made of ruſhes. 

What knight like bim could toſs the rey lance? 
Ticket. 


al | 


Ru'sMAs 1. . A brown and light iron 
ſudbſtance, with half as much quick- | 
lime ſteeped in water, the Turkiſh 
women make their pfilothron, to take 

off their hair. \, Grew. 


Pa 5 adj. [roner, French ; ru,. 
e | 
1. Reddiſhly 3 Such i is the colgur 
of apples called ret... 
The morn, in rufſet mantle clad, 
a Wake ver the dew of yon high eaſtern bi. 
Sbal eſpeare, 


Our ſummer ſuch a ruſſet livery wears, 
As in a garment often dy d appears. 
2. Newton ſeems to uſe it for grey; but, 
if the etymology be regarded, impro- 

rly. 

This white ſpot was immediately encompaſſed 
with a dark grey or ruſſet, and that dark grey with 
the colours of the firſt iris. 


3. Coarſe; homeſpun; ruſtick. It is 


; » 


nd dipping it in tallow. 
* I Be it moon or ſun, or what you pleaſe ; 


And if you pleaſe to call it a ruh candle, 
Henceforth it ag 1 ſo for me. 


Shakeſpeare. 


A A * 


much uſed in deſcriptions of the man- 
ners and dreſſes of the country, I ſup- | 


b be quich rd e ß 1 


= 
- 


ei Odyſſey | 


Pape WEAR FT Ee ve Eg ue horſe, 


. 


| 3- Loſs of power by inaQtivity. | 


. us for: Hard bread. for fares! 3 
'The 272 ſent me divers preſents of * ſu- 
gar, and ruſe Leigh. 


i 


Dryden, 1 


Newton's Opticks. . 
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N 
Tour of ruflick den: 467 dome 
the .ruſticks fill dye Eloaths f. 2 75 


home with 


them ru 
an bl... OW 


nat 


bark. which mult make 
phraſes, ith ers ee 
'Figuies pedunticafr : theſe ſummer flies 
rade blown me ful of maggot 8 5 
ar —co0a my wWooing mind ſhall be expreſt 
In ruſet yeas,: and honeſt kerſy noes. — 
Ry: Er. . J. r wn See 
Russgr, adi... 
The Dori ck dialect has @ fo 


ichneis, like a fair ſhegherdeS in 
Ki . GIS. A name given to 
Ru'ssETIx ſeveral ſorts of pears or 
apples from their colour. 
'The ruſſet pearmain lea very dee fruity bes- | 
.  tinuing long on the tree, and in the conſervatory 
akes both of the ing and pearmain in co- 


and taſte ; the one fide being gene te 
and the other ſtreaked like 2. 


* 


in its . 
r country ret 


D den- 


a. pear . 7 _ 
RUST, . J. [put I. EN 
* of old iron. 


1. The | 
. This! iron began at the length to gather = 
coor » 


Ruf eaten pikes. and ſwords in time to come, 
When crooked plows dig up tarth's fertile womb, 

The huſbandman ſhall oft diſcover. May's Virgila 
But Pallas came in ape of off, 

And 'twixt the ſpring and hammer thruſt 
Her Go ſhield, Which made the cock 

Stand f „ ns twere wansform & to ſtoe k. 

Hudibr at. 


My ſeyraitar bet foine ri by the ſea water. 
Gulliver. 


2. The tarniftied' or corroded ſurface of 


* 4% metal. 
dint of ſword his crown he ſhall . 
4 ſcout his armour from the rt of peace. 
Dryden. 
* 
4. Matter bred by corruption or ie 
ration. 
Let her: ſte. thy. ſacted truths: chewed hot 
ruſt and droſs of human mixtures. King Charles. 


Fo RusT..w. As | from the noun.] 15 
1. To gather ruſt; to have the ſurface 
- tarniſhed of corroded; | 
| ler fallow leaa, 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumit 
Doch root upon, while that the culter 22 
That ſhowld dr acinate ſuch favagery. Shateſberre, 
> ana thong How may ruſt, our idle ſcmitara 
Hang by ove fades for nene, not uſe. Dryden. 
2. To degenerate in idleneſs. TIE 
Muſt I ruſt in Egypt, never more 
Arpeur in arms, and be the chief of Greece? | 


2} 


Dryden. 
bh Rost. V. as 
„To make ruſty. 
AO your bright ſwords, * the dew will ru 
8 hakeſpeare' $ Othello. 


. 'Toi impair by time or inactivity. 
RU'STI CAL. adj, . [rufticws, Latin 


- Fuſtique, © French, ] Rough; ſavage; 
boiſterous ; brutal ; rude. 

On he brought me unto ſo bare a. houſe, that. it. 
was the picture of miſerable happineſs and rich 
beggary, ſerved only by a company of ruftical vil- 
lains, full of ſweat and duſt, not one of them 
other than a labourer. Siuney. 

This is by a ruftical ſeverity to baniſh. all 

urbanity, whoſe harmieſs and confined. condition. is, 
conſiſtent with religion. Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 

He confounds the finging and. dancing. of the 
ſatyrs with the ruftical entertainment of the firſt 
Romans. Dryden. 


* 


— 


1 


poſe, becauſe it was formerly the coz -þ 


Ru'sT1CALLY. adv. [from rafticad.}] Sa- 
vagely; rudely ; z inclegantly, 
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ee Tn yon wagt.: Rv” ier ar A clonmn z 8 ſwalin; | pe fr, bed a of bl e | 
— Werbe 5 aer ene rafically Ae An LI be teeny the country. N | oi — . 8 y a 
8 Fw n [ck 1 0/1 As nothing i: ſo rude and inſolent as a wealthy S er Wen * a purchaſe ut « 
PS nw hank a e a ha a Ye Yo = iy e with Marytind with" Ruth a 
_ Whoſe bee ploughſhare Was in furroues worn, 1 N eee me Choſen thou haſt; and they that overwetn, i - 
Met by his trembling wife, returning home, | Rv” ST Le ITt rh So e ruſty. 15 "The | And at thy growing'Yirtues fret their ſpleen, 
And aſticalꝶ ay d, e e i Dryden. ſtate of being ruſt Ni 1 c Ar 
F Ry" $T4 CALN EGS. 2. . + [from:ruftical.]| To, RUN LE. om. [pruyrlan, Saxon.) |» +. Miſery ; ſorro -W-. 
The quality of being ri j Tudegels; 31 To make a low continued rattle; to The Britone, by Maximilian, laid way... | 
| | N 
ſavageneſs. ; make 2 quick ſucceſſion of ſmall noiſes. |. "With wretched 1 and wofut ruth, | 
T Ru 3 V. 1. [reftcer Latin. ; "He incoming; 1 hear che trau b | Were to thole Th 
To reſide in the coun 1 er. * ; 
My hity een Soy. ng 2 1E This He This "I THFUL. adj.' [ruth and full.) Rue- 
| 1 for a check 3 | ful; . ful; "(orcowful. - 
our company too long, pretends en 9 
forthe fake of Teeing th dan and : e ep dene KRicber, than 2 nothing for a bauble; "The inhabitants fcldom take u rurbfu! and! av 
| it is nights © 10 151903 * ' Prouder, than * n in unpaĩd- fot — WY n ing experience — 4 harms, which 1 
f w i ö ejprares | + eafes cafry wi NA FH om. 
ho ht es | 6a = r o baniſh ww s reg firm's, both on the ground, and in the [Rn ener adv. [from nuch. 
| 1 was deeply in love with a milliner, upon] Briſh'd with the hiſs of wings. Miter, | 1* Wofully 3 fadly. - 
4 which I A away, or, in this deer As when we ſee the boat; Dri, 8 wat The flower of horſe and foot, loft by the ne 
ij  phrale, ruſlicated for erer. *"Speftator.| Ning from ev; ry quarter of the ſky, of the enemy, e Fei: Fals. 
yl 1 cITY. 3. . [rufticite, French; | | North, Eaſt, and Weſt, in ary fiſtneſ . 2. Sorrowfully ; mourafully.,, 
bt ufticitas, from ruſticus, Latin. ] | ode: + Gradville, | enn whoſe ſhrieking ſound 
| 1. ualities of one that lives in the] . + Al begin the attack; TNT 4215 5 
il country; ſimplicity ; artlefſneſs ; rude- rem clap e re whalebones e . 1 27 


3. Wotully. In i irony. l 
By this Minerva's friend bereft 
. that rich bowl, and left his-lips, noſe, 


'neſs ; ſavageneſs. 
There preſented himſelf a tall, downiſh, young 
man, who falling before the queen of che fairies, 


Not leſs their number than the milk-white a | 
That ober the winding of Cyaſter's ſprings, it 
Stretch their long and, and N 9 cheir "PE 

| 
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ut deſired that he might have the atchievement of ]- wings. 2 Pope. Ruthfully — Chapman Hiadt. 
wil any adventure, which, during the feaſt, might Ruꝰ 81x. adj. from J Ru'THLESS. adj. | Thom ruth.] Cruel; 
1 22 Day being —— fs him on the 1. Covered with ruſt; in ected mich: ruſt. pitileſs ; uncompaſſionate ; r 
4 oor, u or a better place by e After a long calm of pedce; he, was left engaged | What is Edward but a Land ſea ? 40 8 
4 7 0 | 4 foeetmeſs nd * A n 10 SEA RN e 8 "earl | hs © Ra 0 1 
WG 0 well expreſt in any other tongue us in they” Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam,” and part | The ruthleſs Aint doth cut my tender feet; 
716 Gove, when rightly mixt with the le. New grind the blunted ax. Dryden' s — | aa And when {hart th the cruel 2 * laugh. : 
WT This ſo general expence, of their tine would | 2+ Im paired by inaQtivity. | | eee 


rtail th f knowled Hector, in his dull and long continued truce; | His archers circle me; my reine they wound, 
ns 1 of views — 15 ary Is ruſty grown. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. And ruthleſs ſhed my gall upon the ground. 
To Rur. v. . [ruit, French.] To deſire Sandyr. 


— 


1 — 
—— > 


ly an univerſal ruſticity preſently took place, reftra | 

'4 ak ſtopped not till it had over- run the whole Rock to come together. Uſed of deer. Ae n * 1 | Pope. | 
1 of mankind. een e cas, Rur. #. . [rut, French. rr s. "A [from chli ö 
| 2. Rural appearance. II. Copulation of deer. | | 


1 


Rus Tricx. ad. [rufticus, Latin.] bk The time of going to rut of deer is in Septem- | Want of pity. 
1. Rural; country. | | ber; for that they need the whole ſummer's feed to |[RoTHLESSLY, adv. [ from ruthleſs.) 
By Lelius willing miſſing was the odds of the make him fit for generation : and if rain come. Without pays z cruelly ; barbarouſly, 
Iberian fide, and continued ſo in the next by the] about the middle of September, they go to rut Ru'TTIER. 1. /. . [routiere, French. T A 


- excellent running of a knight, though foltered ſoj .formewhat the ſooner. | Bacen. direction of the road or courſe at ſea... 
by the muſes, as many times the very ruftick. The Soup herpes war fie obſervation of _ Ru"TTI5H.- adj. (from rut.) Wanton ; 
ople left both their delights and rods 0p to hearken part in after immoderate. venery, an t the 4 * 
— bis ſongs. 8 © Sidney. end of their rut. 88 Brown. neo on 5 Wa, lu ful; leche- 
2. Rude; untaught ; inelegant. | | 2. [ Route, A ] The track of a cart . . 
An —4.— clown cannot learn fine language or wheel. Ainſworth. h 5 3 aero one 8 ics 
a courtly hehaviour, when his ruſtick airs have grown From hills raine waters heading fall, fool; im . ; but fo 3 N —＋ = u, 
up with * till the age of forty. Watts's Logick. | That allways eat huge ruts which, met in one bed ann very nit. 
J. My foul foreboded I ſhould find the bow'r With ſuch a confluence of ſtreames, that on the RYE. 1. . Iny ze, Saxon. | 
$i Of ſome fell monſter fierce with barb'rous pow'r; mountaine. grounds 1. A coarſe kind of bread corn. 
I» Some ruftick wretch, who liv'd in heav'n'sdeſpight, | Farre off, in frighted ſhepherds eares the buſtling Between the acres of the rye, 
TR Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. © noiſe rebounds. Wo Theſe pretty country folks would lye. Shakeſpeare. 
1 


Pope. RUTH. 7. *. from rue. ] - Rye is more acrid, laxative, and leſs nouriſhing 
4 Artleſs ; honeft ; ſimple. {- $4 Mercy; pity; tenderneſs: ; nn bk than whear. N Arbuthnet on Aliments. 


m— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


W Plain; unadorned. | miſery of another. Out of uſe. - 2, A diſeaſe in a on 40 * 
WH! An altar ftood, ruftick, of graſſy "THY Buy ohacn gueſts, ſaid be, thy tale hath firred IRyrEORASS. 2. J. A kind of ſtrong graſs. 
| "| 4 With unguents ſmooth the poliſh'd marble ſhone, My mind to much ruth. Chapman. | vo ſow v with the corn at . 


13 
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* ancient Neleus ſat, a rutick throne, Ps) All ruth, 0 SET mercy ON Fairfax. | 
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as in other” languages, and unhaß- 

pily prevdils, in {0 many. of our words 
that it produces in the car of a foreigner 
'2 continued fibillation; © 

In che nee of wor 95 it has a 

. Nabl Its natural .and gens ne * ound 

| — 2 it is s e mes ut 
Ph 5-apgul le of the tong ue to the 


ke 5 as ro/e, 1275 7 55 4 
moſel, Rs , buſy, 6 725% Fo Tor 


e Se ps ts natura ſound; ; as 2 lofe 
deſignation,;. for which I know not w e. 
ther any rules can be givens - - 


times 6, as in his; and ſometimes x, as 
in as, has ; and generally where ef {fands. 


in verbs for eth, as gives. It ſeems to 


be eſtabliſhed as a tule, that no noun 
fingular ſhould end with / ſingle: there- 
fore in words written with diphthongs, 
and naturally long, an e is nevertheleſs 
added at the en 45 ooſe, hou Wes and 
where the G uable'! is ſliort the / is dou- 
bled, and was once S, as 40,5, S a 

_ afſe; wilderneſs, anciently avilderneſſe ; 
diftreſs, anciently diftreſſe- 


S$ABA* TH. 2. J. [E ebrew.] Sigvifying 


an army. 


Holy Lord God of ſabootþ ; 5 that þ is, Lord of 


ommon Pr 


S BATH. n. /. [An Hebrew word 
nnifying ret; ſablat, Fr 
1. A day appointed by 

Jews, and: from them eſtabliſhed among 


Ag. 


e, Lat.] 
among the 


Chriſtians for publick worſhip ; the ſe- 


venth day ſet apart from works of labour 
to be enployed! in N 


And by our hob — hade 1 feorn, 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 
© Shakeſpeare. 

Glad we return'd up to the coaſts of light, 

N Ere abbath ev'ning. . Milton. 
- Here ev'ry day was ſabbath : only free 
From hours of pray'r, for hours of chari 
Such as — from ſervile toil releaſt, 
Where works of mercy were a part of . 

; 7 as bleſt 2 exerciſe * ? 

ith ſacred hymns s © 
Such. de bs as that . ihe now of pres 
Ev'n that ar! 224-0] one, which ſhe employs; 
For ſuch viciſſitudes in heav'n there are, 
In Praiſe alternate, and alternate pray 2 


ryden. 
2. Intermiſſion of pain or ſorrow ; time of | 


reſt, 

Never any ſabbath of releats 
Could free his travels and afflictions deep. | 
© (Daniel's C. War. 
Nor can his bleſſed foul look down from heav'n, 
Or break the eternal ſabbath of his reſt, 

| To ſee her miſeries on earth. wi 
Peaceful ſleep ont the ſabbath of the tomb, 

And wake to raptures in a life to come. Pope. 


Senner RIAN, ds 


* 
* 


"7 SS. Xs — 


Ab 42 uh unxea- 


— 
—m— 


j 


[| 
ö 


1 


* One 


Has! in 0 Englith che ſame biſfog ſound | 


Far W's 4a 


rj x 


N 


i 
In the end of monoſy llables i it is ſome- | 


AB 


2 rigour.; 3 one who obſerves the ſe- 
venth day of the week. 1 in oppolition to: 


the firſt. 
2 Mrs 1. . [ /abbath and 
break.) Violator of the ſabbath by la- 


bour or wicke PP | 
The uſurer is the greateſt ſabbathbrecher, be- 

- cauſe rab. Fs Bacon' 1 
arne TICAL. adj aticus, Lat. al. 
batique, Fr. * yy bath.) Reſembling 
the Tabbath ; enjoying or bringing inter- 
mi ion of labour. ; | 
üppbointment and obſervance of the ſab- 
baticat year, and aftet the fe venth /abbatical year | 
a year of jubilee, is is a circumſtance of erent 14 


ment. 
Sa” BBATISM» 1. f from ſabbatum, Lat.] 


| Obſervance of the ſabbath ſuperſtitiouſly 


rigid. 
wy 1. [ /abine, Fr. Sabina, Lat.] 
ant. ; 
Ae or darin will make fine hedges, and 
may be brought into any form by clipping, 
much beyond trees. * Mortimer. 


- 
— 


Sa'BLE. u. /+ [z:bella, Lat.] Furs 
- — 


Sable is worn of ges, and t 
out of Ruſſia, being the der of à little beaſt of 
that name, eſteemed for the perfectneſs of the 
colour of the hairs, which are very black. 
Hence fable, in [ ifies the black co- 
lour in gentlemen's cacham on Blazoning. 


Furiouſly running in u him, with tumu 
3 — a * his head 


tuous ſpeech, he vialently raughit 
his rich cap of fables. N Kaoller. 


1 
r chaſe of the N tail. 


— 


31 pur Gay. 
Is . 1 r.] Black. A word uled] 


* 4 and poets. 
y this the net. 5 daylight gan to fade, 


t 
|S4/BLIERE. n. /. Trench. ] 
! 
2. {In Sr 


| 427 yield his room to ſad ſucceeding ni ht, 


Who with her ſab/e mantle *” 41 to fade 
The face of cart, and ways * wight. 
7 Queen. 


him inthron'd 
Sat ſable rely night, eldeſt of things, 
The conſort of his reign, © | 
They ſoon begin that tragick play, Ret 
And with their fmnoaky cannons baniſh day: 
Night, horrour, ſlaughter, with confuſion meet, 
And in their ſable arms embrace the fleet. 


Waller. 
Adoring firſt the genius of the place, 
And night,” and all the ſtars (ua, pane 


rone, 


1 N oy 
JA piece of timber as 
long, but not ſo thick, as b Bailey. 
Sa'BRE+ # fe | ſabre, Fr. 1 f uppoſe, of 
Turkiſh original.] A cymetar; a ſhort! 
ſword with a convex edge; a falchion. 
To me the cries of lighting fields are "charms ;: 
Keen be my /ubre, and of proof my arme: 
1 aſk no other bleſſing of my ſtars, / 


No prize but fame, no miſtreſs but the wars, {| 


- Seam'd o'er with wounds, which Hl oval 


1. A ſandpit. 


—— 


1 


ſabre ga ve, 
In the vile habit of 2 village flare, | 
"The foe dere d. b x . 7 S 


* r 


2. The meaſure of three buſhels. 


What armies co 
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"SAC. 


Sarvto/omy. 1. G [from gener On. 
tineſs; ſandigeſs. 8 
SA/BULOUS.' ad 
| ty; 5 fandy. 
SACCH DE.” u. _ [French]. 
check the rider gives his horſe, b 
ing doth the reins very fuddeniy: 


A . 
by draw - 


A Cor - 


adj. [ fabulum, Lat. Grit- 


rection uſed when the horſe beats. heavy 


on the hand. Bail, 

SA'CCHARINE. /. Taccharax, Lat. ] 
Having the taſſe, or any other of "th the 
chief qualities of ſugar, 


Manna is an 
from the leaves of moſt plants. 


8 1 abr, on "Far. 
ACER Do” TAL. adi. actrdotalls,” 
Prieſtly; delenkiag s the prieſthood 
They have ſeveral 
ally for the dead, 'in which fupQ.ons they uſe 
facerdotal garments. 2 Stillin 
He tell violently upon me, witho: t bf, 


my — orders. Dryden Spani ih Pe. 
granted by the rulers of 


powers, 
this — d, add y to the poets * 6 
behold the j 


ANN 
extent o e ſace commiſſion. 
84 CRI. 1. . ere Lat.] = 
480 or bag. 
K. u. Hebrew ; oaxxcg 3 [are 
cus, a. . Ar i 1s Fre of 
this word, 22 is found in all languages, 
and it is therefore conceived to be ante- 
3 1 71 


IT: A bag} i a Pouch; commonly a large 


Gur ſacks ſhall be a mean tofack the city, 
ene Roan. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


* 


ential faccharine ſalt, beruf | 


ces and prayers, — 


Vaſtivs cauſed the authors of that mutiny to 


of the fleet 


Knoles, 


be thtuſt int and t 
iro Jools, in the ſigh 


caſt into the 


3. A woman's looſe robe. 
To SACK. vw. 4. [from the noun. 
1. To — in bags. 
Novy at work is done, the corn is 0 
The gilt is ſack'd, and every ſack wel bound: 
J elterton. 
From ſacar, Spaniſh.] To take by 
orm; to pillage ; to plunder. 
Edward Bruce ſpoiled all the old Engliſh pale 


inhahitants, and acled and raſed all cities and 
co rate towns. Spenſer. 
I' Echte thee ſtoop ih bend thy knee, 
Or. ſac with a mutiny. 
7 * S8. 7 . Henry VI. 
er'd,! riſh'd w th thyſword ? 
What cities ſacPd? © Fairfax, 
* Who ſees thefe diſmal heaps, but would demand 
.* barbarous invader ſac ld the land? Deubam. 
bo 25 pe himſelf was ever after unforttitiaſey 
Row gt twice taken and ſacted in his ö 
fo. 
The great ine for all kinds of treaſure 
is the bed of the Tiber: when the Romans lay 
under the apprehenfions of ſeeing their city 


ſacled oy 4 enemy, chey would take 

care to beſtow ſuch of their riches — — Pay 

could beſt bear the water an. 
_ 4 A Sex. 
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8 city 


| Sa/cxnur. 2. /. [ /acabuche, Spaniſh ; ſam- 


Coarſe tuff made of goats hair, of a dark 


. © * mournin 


” - 


AE 


1. Storm of is town'; more; pogo; of - plunder. 
The fach of Troy, which he by Prei | 

x ra ich he by promiſe owes, 

Then ſhall the conqu'ring Greeks thy loſs reſtore. 


2. A kind of feet wine, now brought 
chiefly from the —_— [Sec, French, 
of uncertain et 
Skinner, after wr My from. Xe oa 

of Morocco. The ſack of 

are is believed to be what 18 now called | 


J . 


By! Pleaſe you arink « a of ſack. Shakeſpeare. 
The butler hath great pf fk to allure the 
_- maids with a glaſs of ach. Swift. 


Zz ca, Lat. ſamibuque, Fr.] A kind of 
1PCs 
P [pee trumpets, ſaclbuts, pſalteries and fife, 
Make the ſun dance. Sha re's Coriolanus. 
'Sa'/cxcLoOATH. 2. . [ ſack and cloath.] 
_  Cloath of which ſacks are made; coarſe 
cloath ſometimes worn in mortification. 


'<glour, worn by ſoldiers and mariners ; and 
uſed as a habit among the Hebrews in times of | 
Called /achcloth, either becauſe ſacks 

were ma © of this ſort of ſtuff, or becauſe hair- | 
* Ccloaths were ſtraight and cloſe like a ſack, | 


T0 her painſul ou 
4 angment her painfu ance more 
Thrice every week i — aſhes ſhe did fit, x 

b And next her wrinkled fin rough acdc wore. 
” Spenſer. 


Thas with fackeleath I inveſt my woe, 
And duſt upon my clouded forehead . 
Being clad in ſacleloath, he was to lie on the 
Se d, and conſtantly day and night implore 
d mercy for _ fin he had committed. 
: Ayliffe's Parergon. 
85 CXBR. 1 [from fack: T.1 ns that 
takes a town,  - 
IV, ck ul. 17. J. 22 and Fall.) „ full}. 

Wood goes about with /ackfuls of drofs, odi- 

- ouſly miſrepreſenting his prince's R La 75 
wift. 
$/cxromnr; * [/ack and paſſet.] A 
poſſet made of milk, ſack, Land my 
other ingredients, 

Snuff the candles at ſupper on the table, be- 
cauſe the burning ſnuff may fall into a diſh of 
ſoup or ſachpoſſet. | Stoift. 

S$A/CRAMENT. ». / [ ſacrement, Fr. ſa- 
cramentum, Lat.] 
1. An oath; any ceremony producing an 

ö obligation. 
2. An outward and viſible fign of an in- 
57 and ſpiritual grace, 


properly underſtood; for in the writings of the 
ancient fathers all articles which are peculiar to 
* Chriſtian faith, all duties of religion containing 


that which onde or natural reaſon cannot of it- | 


ſelf diſcern, are moſt commonly named ſacra- 
ments; our reſtraint ef the word to ſome few 
principal divine ceremonies, importeth iu every 
uch ceremony two things, the ſubſtance of the 
ceremony itſelf, which is viſible; and beſides 
that, ſomewhat elſe more ſecret, in reference 


 whereundv we conceive that ceremony to be 4 


foecrament. Hooker. 
3. The euchariſt ; the holy communion. 


Ten thouſand French have txen the Jacrament N 


To rive their dangerous artillery 
_ no Chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot, 
* 41 | Shoteſp. Hen. VI. 


| Sex. . Fo 4 the verb.} 19 


; but derived by * 


2. Devoted to religious uſes ; holy. 


The. ſacred fruit? 
As often as we mention a ſacrament, it is im- 


84 0 


We vill nt th whe 24 wth red. 
. 4", . Shak r In. 
re famous battle of Crelly, he ſpent 
the greateſt part of e night in prayer . mn 
the morning received the ſacrament, 6 wah bis 
ſon, and the chief of his officers. Addiſon. 
SACRAME'NTAK;, ath, FT fſacramental, Fr. 
from /acrament,] Conſtituting a ſacra- 


ment; aining to a ſacrament. 
To complete the outward fubſtance of a 
ſacrament, there is required an outward form, 
which form ſac romental elements receive from 
facramental 0 op Hooker. 
The words of St. Paul are plain ; and What- 
ever interpretation can be them, it 
can only vary the way of — effi- 
cacy, but it cannot evacuate the lefling. Taylor. 
SACRAMEB/NTALLY. adv. [from facramen- 


tal. 4 4 the manner of a ſacrament. 


2. wap: bread. Hall. 
The law of .circumciſion was meant by God 


ſacramentally to impreſs the duty of ſtrict purity. 
Hammond. 


1. Immedia relating to God. 


tel 
Wolves hal 
wol ves, | 
Who all the ſacred myſteries of Heav'n S 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn. Milton. 
Before me lay the /acred tex 


The help, the guide, ae 


Thoſe who came to celebrate the ſabbath, 
made a conſcience af helping themſelves for the 
honour of thar ed day. Macc. 

They — wine- o rings pour a, and ſacred 
shall ſpend cheir Jaye with joy unblam'd, Milton. 

This temple, and his holy arks | 
$0 all his for things. Milton. 

Dedicate conſecrate 'F conſecrated: 


* with 40. 

Ober its eaſtern gate was raĩs d above 
A temple, ſacred to the queen of love. 
4. Relating to religion; theological. | 
Smit with the love of owed ſon 

5. Entitled to reverence; nb 


able. | 
| Bright officious lamps, 

In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of ſacred influence. Milton. 
oct and ſaint, to thee alone were giv'n, 
The two moſt facred names of earth and Fae ha . 

0 
6.1 aviolable, as if appropriated to ſome 


ſuperiour bang, | 
The honour's ſacred, which he talks on now, 
Suppoſing that I lackt it. SB . Ant. and Cleop. 
Flo haſt thou yielded to tranſgreſs 
The ſtrict forbiddance ? how to violate 


Dryden, | 
Milton. 


vencer- 


Secrets of marriage ftill are facred held; 

There ſweet and bitter by the wiſe conceal'd. 
Dryden. 
SAa”CREDLY. adv. [from Sacred.} Inviol- 
ably ; religiouſly, 
When God had manifeſted himſelf in the 
. ny how oy” did he preſerve this pos 
outh, 


9175 ſaered.] The 


8 — of it be. what u wi 


F 


„ fs 


Milton. 


* E * } * * 4 * 8 . — | 1 n 


| 


þ 


is /acramentally\contained in this ſa | 
* 


SACRED. adj. [ facre, Fr. /acer, Lat.] | 
ſucceed , teachers, grievous 


| : N 


ſtate of being cou- 
uſes; hoboels $3 


wer, let the [ 
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$acnt'rict, « ucriflcus, Lat. EW. 
ployed in 2 J 

SaCcriFICABLE. adj. [from ſacrificor, Lat.] 
* _ of was, g offered in ſacrifice, 
Iithou tha generally for the 
2 . foxth; — — 4 

it be u de es in the ſenſe, to whatſoever was 
| ſecrificable, and juſtly ſubject to lawful immola- 
tion, and ſo would not have ſacrificed 1 


1 horſe or dog. 475 5 — r. 
Acatrica ron. 2. acrificateur, Fr. 
from n 1 Sacrificer z 1 
* 5 ferex of ſac v % * N 1 
Not N N ſubj & of ſacrifice is 1 0Y | 
able, but alſo the ſacrificater, which: the 1 
8 makes by be Jephtl . rfrom 
A "CRIF CATORY« 22 | 
Lat.] Offerin nerd. | 
To SA'CRIFICE, Ve. 4. "[facrifier, Fr, 


ſacrifics, 2 
1. To offer to Heaven; to immolate as an 
atonement or propitiation : wh 1% 
KAlarbus limbs are 1 
| And eee i 3 2-3 
| Shakeſpeate's Tin a 
Y, This blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, 4 
To me for juſtice, Shoheſdeare? 7 | Richard II. 
_ 1 facrifice to the Lord all that openeth the ma- 
trix, being males. Ex, xiii. 15. 
Men from the herd or flock | 
Ty bullock, lamb, or kid. Ans 
ſtroy or give up for the ſake of 
ſomething elſe: with 6. 

Tis a fad contemplation, that we ſhould ſa- 
criſtce the peace of the church t a little vain cu- 
riolity. - Decay of Piety. 

The breach of this rule, To do as one would 
be done to, would be contrary to that intereft 
men ſacrifice to when they break it. ' Lecke, 

Syphax loves you, and-would ſacrifice 35 
His life, nay more, his honour, to your ſervics 
: Adds 07. 

A great genius ſometimes factifices ſound to 


ſenſe. * 122 
3. To deſtroy; to kill. e 
4. To devote with 166. e ; 

Condemn'd to > ſacrifice his childiſh years 

To babbling i ign'rance, and to empty fears. 


. 


* 


rior 
To Sacpirics. v UV. Its To make oſſerings; 
to offer ſacrifice. WY qo: 
He that /acrificeth of wrongfully tten 
his offering 3 is Waecen 5 2215 42 18. 
Loet us go to e to the Lord. Ex, iii. 18. 
Some miſchief is befallen 


To that meck man who well had ſacriße d. 


Milton. 
Sa RIB. 2. , [ ſacrifice, Fr. Sacrife 
cium, Lat. | 


1. The act l offering to Heaven. 

God will ordain religious rites 

2. The thing offe red to heaven, or immo- 
lated by an act of religion. 


"of Upon ſuch ſacrifice 


The gods themſelves throw incenſe. 
Sbaleſp. Xing WA 
Bo with me like good angels to my end, 
And as the long divorce of Peel falls on me, 


Make of your prayers one ſweet /acri ſacri * 
And lift my ſoul to heav'n. 22 
| Moloch beſmear'd with blood 
Of human fecrifice, Million. 
My life if thou preſerv'ſt, ay Ute 9 
Thy ſacrifice ſhall be; 


And death, if death mult be my doom,” + 
Shail j Join 1 my ſoul to thee. 


In 
3-Any thing deſtroyed; or To r the 
ſake of ſomething elſe; as, he made A 


L Tr, | | 


 factifice of his friendſhip to his intereſt. 


< *C 4 „ 7 
2 99 oo * x l d 
N * L a 


Die offers ſacrifice ; one that immolates, 


Lets ſatrificers, but not butchers. - 7 
ſoine brawny /acr: knocks,” 
bow” an altar led, an offer d ox. 


4 


en. 
rieſt pours wine nxt, che 85 of a 
ale prieft is veiled after the manner of ghe 

| - Roman faerificers. 

Sachiri cia, adj. [from facrifice.) 
forming ſacrifice ; included in ſacrifice. 
Rain eee ial whiſp' riugs in his ear; 

Make — even his ſtirrop. Shakeſp. Timon. 
Tertullian's obſer vation upon th 

rite is pertinent ** this rule. 


ayler's Wo Commu 
OT a I 
crilegium. Lat.] 


| he crime of appropri- 
ating to bite what is devoted 10 reli. 
; gion ; » the crime of robbing Heaven; 
the crime of violating or profaning 
things ſacred. _ 1 | 
By lm: eclipſe ſhall that fon. be defac'd, 
What mine hath erſt thrown down ſofair a tower! 
What ſarrilege hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac'd? Sidney, 
Then gan a curſed hand the — womb 
Of his great grandmother with hee! to wound, 
And the hid treaſures in her ſacred tomb 


With ſazrilege to dig. Fairy Queen. 
Wi• need 8 many ages back to ſes the 
vengeance of God upon —_ families, raiſed | 


upon the ruins of thay and enriched with | 


the ſpoils of ſacrilege. | South, 
1 G10Us.' adj. | ſacrilegus, Lat. 
from ſacrilege.] Violating things ſacred ; 
1 with the crime of ſacrilege. 
te... rilegious perjury ſhould I be betrayed, . 
I ſhould 


account it greater miſery. King Charles. 
By vile hands to common uſe debas* 7 hi 


With ſacrilegious taunt, and.impious jeſt. Brien, 
Poo -- 3 en with bays each ancient altar ſtands, 
e 


reach of ſacrilegious hands. Pope. 
Alber: is a malediction, and a ſacrilegious 
detraction from the * Ayliffe's Parergon. 
$acrILE/GLIOUSLY. adv 
o,. Wich ſacrileg 8. 5 
When theſe evils bofelt him, his conſcience 


tells him it was for /acrilegiouſly pillagin — 
invading God's houſe, K v7 ping G 


SA'CRING. 296 [This is a participle oft the 
French The verb is not uſed in 
Engliſh. ] | Confſecrating. | 

l' ſtartle you, | 
Worſethan the ſucring bell. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
The ſacring of the kings of France is the ſign 

"of their ſovereign prieſthood as well as any > 


and in the right thereof they are _ le of | 
holding all vacant benefices. 


S$acelsT. * J. [ ſacriflain, French. 

SA C RISTAN. He chat has the care of 
the utenſils or moveables of the church. 

A ſacriſt or treaſurer are nat dignitaries in the 

church of common right, but only by cuſtum. 


Al. s Parergon, 

SA cRisr Y. 2. . [ ſacriflie, Fr.] An 

apartment where the confecrated veſſels 
or moveables of a church are repoſited. 


Bold Amycus from the robb'd veſt bri 
A ſconce that hung on high n 


Wich tapers fill'd ts light . ſacri Dryden. 
A third apartment ſhould be a ind of ſacrifly 
for altars, idols, and ſacrificing . inſtruments. | 
Addiſon. 
SAD. adj. [Of this word, ſo W 
the language, the etymology is not 
known. It is probably a contraction of 


. Jagged I N + Overwhelmed, 
from o ag, tol 


Is Salt Futo gi 1 


'CRIFECER: 4. 15 2 e Ode 


» [from /acrilegi- 
1 


} 


Secrificiat | 


q 
[ 
. 


1 


* 


| 


1 


- { Th: 2 guards Pag mute and ſad. 


Original. 
* Serious; not light; not volatile; grave. 


x 


8. Heavy; weighty; ponderous. 


9. Coheſive; not light ; firm; cloſe. - 


2 ” N 
R . n * 
4 * 1 F 


8 


5 een 231075 n "AS Ve. my 
One from fad diſmay 


'Recomforted, and after Keke Aer, 

| Submittio to what ſeem' d remedileſs. Milton. 
1 The hapleſs pair 

Sat in their end diſcourſe and vations plain | 


—Vp i into heav n, from Paradiſe in bade. R. 4 


py 5 . 


___ -Miiton. 
I no muſt chany | 
Thoſe notes to tragich ; fad taſk ! * Milton. 
Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt : 
With ſails ontſpread we fly th' unequal ftrife, 
Sad for their fals, but joyful of our life. 
Pope's Od 
2. Habitually melancholy ; ; heavy; g 00- 
my; not gay; not cheertul, * 

t 'miniftrerh unto men, and other creatures, 
all celeſtial influences: it diſſi 3 thoſe 
thoughts and ſorrows, which the darkneſs both 
begetteth and maintaineth. Ralcigh. 

See in her cell /ad Eloiſa ſpread, | 
Propp'd on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the 7 42 F 
0 
3. Gloom 6 ſhewing ſorrow or ien 7 
outward appearance. 
Be not as the Wenn of a fad pages 
att. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a fecond groan; 
Sky lour'd, and muttering thunder, ſome. ſad drops 
Wept at completing of che moral ſin 1 


_— 


He with utterance grave, and countenance ſad, 
From point to.point diſcours'd his voyage.Spen/. 
The lady Katharine, a ſad and religious wo- 
man, when Henry VIIl's reſolution of a divorce 
from her was firſt made known, faid that ſhe 
had not offended; but it was a judgment of 
God, for that her former marriage was made in 
blood: Bacon. 
If it were an embaſſy of weight, choice was 
made of ſome ſad perſon of known judgment 
and experience, and not of a young man, not | 
weighed in ſtate matters. con. 

A ſad wiſe valour is the brave complexion 
| That leads the van, and ſwallows up the cities: 
The gigler is a nulk-maid, whom infleQion, | 
Or a fir beacon,frightethfrom his ditties. Herbert. 


5. Afflictive; calamitous. 


Thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are riſen, 
Tending to ſome reliet of our extremes, 
Or end, tho' ſharp and ſad, yet tolerable. Milton. 

6. Bad; inconvenient ; vexatious, A word 


of burleſque com plaint. 
Theſe qualifications make him a Jed _— | 
A on. 
7. Dark · coloured · 


Cryſtal, in its reduction into powder, hath 
a vale and ſhadow of blue; and in its coarſe 
ieces is of a ſadder hne than the powder of 
(Hor glaſs. Brown's N uigar Errours. 
I met him accidentally in London in ſad co- | 
loured clothes, far from being coſtly, 
Walion's Life of Bp. Sanderſon. 
Scarce any tivging ingredient 1s of ſo general | 
uſe as woad, or glaſtum; for though of itſelf 
it dye but a blue, yet is uſed to prepare cloth 
for green, and.many of the ſadder colours, when 
thy Gros make them laſt without fading. Boyle, 
ed or wade is uſed by the dyers to lay the 
foundation of all ſad colours. | 
Mortimer t Huſbandry. | 


With that his hand, more ſad than iymp of lead, 
Uplifting high, he weened with Morddure, 


His own good iword, Morddure, to cleave his“ 


head. Fai 


Queen. 


N 


| SA/DDLE. »#. /. [ravl, 


— 


9 lauds are 3 cold and fed, and | 


* 


To Sa' DnD EV. as 0 [from ſad.} WIS + 
| 1. To make fad; to gy forrowful. 7 


2. To make melancho to make gloomy. 
Her gloomy p reſence TAs all the "Au i 
Shades ev'ry flow" r, and darkens ev'ry green; 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the 9 
3. To make dark coloured. 


4. To make heavy; to make cobeſiye. 

Marl is binding, and ſaddening of land is the 
great e it doth to clay lands. 

Moruimer . H 

Saxon; fade, 

Dutch. ] The ſeat which is put upon 

the borſe for the accommodation of the 


with an old 1 TTY 
ps of no kindred. 1 
Sbaleſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

| The law made for apparel, and riding in 
ſaddles, after the Engliſh {aſhion, is penal only 
to Engliſhmen. Davi 


One hung a pole- ax at his ſaddle bow, 
And one a heavy mace. Dryden's Knight Tale. 
The ventꝰ rous knight is from the ſadale thrown; 
But *tis the fault of forrune, not his own. D 
To SA'DDLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with a ſaddle. 
1 will ſadule me an aſs, that I may ride r 


Rebels, by yielding, do like him, or worſe, 
Who ens his own back to ame his horſe. 


No man, fare, Cer left his houſe, 
And ſadd!'d Ball, with thoughts ſo wild, 
'To bring a midwife to his ſpouſe, 
Before he knew ſhe was with child. 
2. To load; to burthen. 
Reſoly'd for ſea, the laves thy bagga 
Each ſudal d with his burden on his b — pack, 
Nothing retards thy voyage. + Dry 
SA/DDLEBACKED. adj. | /addle and 55 J. 
. Horſes, ſaddlebacked, have their backs low, and 
A raiſed head and neck. Farrier Dick. 
S D⁰ĩNͤi MAKER. I % [from /addle.] 
Sa'/pDLER I. "One whoſe trade is 
to make ſaddles. 
Sixpence that I had | 
To pay the ſaddler for my miſtreſs pen | 
The Toddler had it. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errourg, 
The utmoſt exactneſs in Bat belongs to far- 
riers, /addlers, and ſmiths. Digby. 
The ſmith and the ſaddler's journeyman ought 
to partake of your maſter's generoſity. -1 
Swift's Dire. to the Groom. 
SA“ Dv. adv. [ fram'/ad.) 
1. Sorrowfully; mournfully. 
My father is gone wild into his grave; 
For in his tomb lie my affe ions; 
And with his ſpirit /adly l ſarvrve, _ 
To mock the expectations of the world. 


Shak. Henry IV. 
He a. he wept, the ſight an image 
5 rought 
Of his own Alia! love; a ſadly plealing thought. 
den 
He fadly ſuffers in their grief, __ 
Out-weeps an hermit, and Out-Pray's a Saint. 


2. Calamitouſly ; miſerably. ES 
We may at preſent ealily ſees and one 0 day a 
ſadly feel. 1 South. 
Sa'Dness. 1. /. [from ad] < 
1. Sorrowfulneſs; mournfulnefs; cehecien 
of mind. 


The ſoul receives intelligence 
By her near genius of the body's end, 
Aud io . a — to the ſenſe. , 


Dame Gut rar, 
of Es. And. 
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2. 1 N 1 n 
1 im /adne/s not 425 
Celeſtial Jane © 14646] hs Milton. 
. Seriouſneſs ; ſedate gravi 
If the fubject be monruſul, let every thing in aol 
it have a ſtroke of ſadneſs. 
2 adj. Lad, French ; ſalvic, La- 
tin. 
1. Free from Javger, a 
Our ſeparated fortune 
Bgnall keep us both the ſafer ; where we are, 
There * ers in men's ſmiles, Shalſp. Macbetb. 
But Trivia kept in ſecret ſhades aloue, 
Her care, Hippolytus, to fate unknown; 


And call'd him Virbius in th' Eger ve, gentle travel, to the gladding of your highneſs 
Where then he lid obſcure, s 7% from] with an heir, Shakeſpeare. 
]Jove. Dryden.| Sat ENE $8» . J. [from a afe.] Exemption 


2. Free from A. 
Put your bead into the mouth of a wolf, and 
when you've brought it out /afe and ſound, talk 


4 a reward, L' Eftrange. 
. Conferring ſecurity. 
To write the ſame things to you, to me is not 
ieyous, but to y ne Phil. iii. 1. 
Aſcend ; I follow thee, ſafe guide, gr! — 
| Thou lead'ſt me. lton. 


Beyond the beating ſurge his courſe Yet bers, | 


With longing eyes obſerving, to ſurvey 
Some ſmooth afoon cent, or ſafe ſequeſter'd dez, 


4. No longer dangerous; repoſited out of 
the power of doing harm. This is ra- 
ther a ludicrous 1 e 

Banquo's ſafe. 
y, my good 1 
Witk twenty trenched es = his head, 
The leaſt a death to — Sbale N 
Our great forbidder /afe, with his f ies 
About him. ilton. 

Sorg. 1. /. [from the adjective.] A but- 
tery; a pantry. Ainſaw. 

Nees er, 1. /. [ ſaufconduit, Fr.] 

1. Convoy; guard through an enemy's 
country. 

2. Paſs; warrant to paſs. 


A trumpet was ſent to ſir William Waller, 


to deſire a /a ife-condutt for a gentleman. 


Sx FEGUARD, 2. /. | ſafe and guard.] 
1. Defence: protection; ſecurity. 

We ſerve the livin God as near as our wits 
can reach to the knowledge thereof, even accord- 
ing to his own will; and do therefore truſt, that 
his mercy ſhall be our. ſaſe- guard. Hooker, 

If you do fight in ſafeguard of your wives, 


Your wives ſhall welcome home the conquerors, 1 


Shakeſpeare. 

Cæſar, where dangers threatened on the one 
fide, and the opinion that there ſhould be in 
him little “C for his friends on the other, 


- choſe rather to venture upon extremities, than 


to be thought a weak protector. Raleigh. 
Great numbers, deſcended from them; have, 

by the bleſſing of God upon their induſtry, raiſed 
themſelves ſo high in the world as to become, 
in times of difficulty, a protection and a fe Ve- 
guard to that altar, at which their anceſtors mi- 
niſtred. A tterbury. 
Thy ſword, the /a guard of thy brother's 


throne, 
Is now become the bulwark of thy own. 
_ Granville. 
2. Convoy ; guard through any interdicted 
road, granted by the poſſeſſor. 
3. Paſs; warrant to paſs, 


2 in a ditch: he lies 3 


Clarenden. | 


* 


— 


* * E 4 tt] ST he a * 
* N 41 % N ua 7 
b | 74 
* . Nn 
by N * k , 


[3% eee 
a0 | u vengeance + fegnard or two lords, to denver A 

nh cant At: at fin, ry 12 from the King to the two es. Se 

ne into To Save GUARD. v. . [from the. noun. +] 


To guard; to protect. 


SA rtr. adv. [from fate] 


1. In a ſafe manner ; without danger. 


a clear and full view 


| All keep aloof, and ſafely ſhout, around; 
| But none preſumes to give 6 nearer wound. 


2. Without hurt. | 
God ſafely quit her of her burden, and with 


from danger. 
If a man ſhould forbear his food or his buſi- 
' neſs, till he had certainty, of the n of what 


he was going about, he muſt ſtarve and die diſ- 

puting. South. 

Sa erz, 1. f [from /afe.] . 
Freedom from danger. 


To that dauntleſs —— of his mind, 
He hath a * that doth guide his valour 
To act in /afety. | Sbalſp. Macbeth. 


2. Exemption hurt. 


Pope. | If her acts have been directed well, 


While with her ſriendly clay ſhe deign'd to 
we 
Shall ſhe with / e reach her priſtine ſeat, - 
Find her reſt endleſs, and her bliſs complete ? 

| |; Prior. 
. Preſervation from hurt. 

Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonours, . 
But mine own ſafeties.; you _ be rightly juſt, 
| Whatever I ſhall think. bak ſp. Macbeth 
4. Cuſtody ; ſecurity from proc 


Impt iſon him; 


Deliver him to and return. 
- . Kev. Shakeſpeare's King Jobe 
Sa'FFLOW. . /. A plant. 


An herb they call ſaffow, or baſtard ſaffron, 
dyers uſe for ſcarlet. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


SA FRO. * [ Safran, Fr. from ſaphar, ] 
t 


Arabick. was yellow, according to 
Davies in his Welſh dictionary. Crocus, 


Latin.] A plant. Miller. 
Grind your bole and chalk, and five or ſix 
ſhives of ſaffron. : Peacham. 
Sa/FFRON Baffard. u. %. [carthamus, Lat.] 


A plant. 


its characters; but the feeds of it are deſtitute 
of down. It is cultivated in Germany for dy- 
ers. It ſpreads into many branches, each pro- 
ducing a flower, which, hen fully blown, is 
pulled off, and dried, and i it is the part the dyers 
uſe. Miller. 
SAFFRON. adj. Yellow ; having the co- 
lour of ſaffron. 
Are theſe your cuſtomers ? 
Did this companion, with the. ron face, 
Revel and feaſt it at my houſe to-day, 
| « Whilſt upon me the guilty doors were ſhut ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Soon as the white and red mixt finger'd dame 
Had gilt the mountains witn her ſaffron flame, 
I ſent my men to Circe's houſe. 


Now when the roſy morn began to riſe, 
ant wor'd her fron ſtreamer through the 
ies 


2 0 Sa. v. 2. To hang heavy. 


This plant agrees with the thiſtle in moſt of 


ryden. 


: — 1 


We have locks to ſafeguard 3 7 
And pretty traps to <a bao mm e Þ „ 
” Hen. 


| Who is there that hath the leiſure and means | 
| | þ omg lay the roofs, 1 man kN nd 

5 to con t he 

N 4 h E F 3 


Chapman's Odyſſey. | 


1. Quick of ſcent; 
a} 


4 10 


1 k A 
i ED 


7 840. a a To load; to borthes. 
SAGA Os. aj. gan, Lat. 
th . 15 
o ſcented the y N NN aud D 
is noſtrils wide into the murky air; 
Areas of his quarry from fo lar. Milton, 
ith might and main they chas d the ang 


* rous fox 


| Nor wanted horns t' inſpire ſagadow hounds. 
Quick of thought ; acute in making 


% 


1 


nly /; Fe dene theſe oblerra- 
| tions, and reduce them into W Pre 
Gen {3k agatio 
UVSLY. adv. from wo, 
1. With quick ſcent, : 5 1 


2. With acuteneſs of penetration. ä 


Saca'ciouswess, =. f: [from f ada 
The quality of being 1 eds 7 


Sa GN'ciTY, A. 7. T/agacite, Fr. ſagati> 
Fas, Eſt). 
t. Quickneſs of ſcent. 
2. Acuteneſs of diſcovery. 
Is requires too great a ſagacity for vulgar mirſds 
to draw the line nicely between vittue and vice. 
South, 
| Sagacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to 
diſcover what connection there is in each link of 
the chain, — the extremes are held 'tege- 
ther, We y Torte. 
. any were eminent in, er or their 
Aſcend, of it; but thong 1 x ops for {1 
have left be worth our ſtudy, yet they | left. 2 2 
great deal for the 1 aud ſagacity of alter 
Ages. Cs 
| Sa "GAMORE. 2. / 


1. [Among the American Indians.) A 
king or ſupreme ruler. 


Bail 
z. The juice of ſome unknown plant uſed d 


in medicine. 


Sack. u. , [ ſauge, French; ſalvia, La- 
tin. ] A Lee o which i ſchool of 
Salernum thought fo highly, that they 
left this verſe ; 


Cur moriatur homo cui ſalvia creſcet in 
horto ? 

By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, we 
have as clear ideas of ſage and hemlock, as we 
have of a circle. Lacs. 

1 with ſage the hard'ning eg” = = 

reſs 
SAGE. adj. Fo Fr. ſaggio, Ital.] Wii; 5 
grave ; prudent. 
Tired limbs to reſt, 

O matron ſage, quoth ſhe, T hither came. 
* 5 Fairy 22 
ane, young in years, but in ſage councils old. 
Than an ag in ye ſenator ail 4 held 2 
The helm of Rome. Milton 

Can you expect that ſhe ſhould be fo ſa age | 
To rule her blood, and vou not rule your rage? 

Waller. 
Sag. 2. . [from che adjective.] A phi- 


loſopher; a man of gravity and wiſdom. 
Though you profeſs 

Yourſelves ſuch ſages : yet knew I no lefs, _ 

Nor am to you inferior. Sandys, 
At his birth a ſtar proclaims him come, 

And guides the eaſtern ſages, who enquire 

His place, to offer incenſe, myrrh, and gold. Mili. 
For ſo the holy ſages once did fing, Fr 

That he our deadly forfeit ſhould releaſe, 

And with his father work us a n 2 


— 


Groves, where immortal ſagee ta 


j 


F. 


Where heav'nly viſions Plato fir'd. 
SA“ GET r. 


PP 


bel 
An 


= the 1 to the wind. 


3. [ln poetry. Wings. 


ar 


bed 5 blos ue Grorky ; 


n 
Eten 5111 


? prudence- 0 + £181 | 1. 
8557 AL. adj. from. Jayinta, A. an 
cw. 


„ After. 
17. Belonging to an arrow. nel 
2. In anatomy. J A ſutute ſo e 

its reſemblance to an arrow. 


5 - His wound yas between | 
nal ſutures. to the bone. bee Surgery. 
99 rA. u. + 1 ſagirtarius, Latin; 
pittaire, F A centaur; an i- 


2521 half man hate borſe, armed. With | - 


a bow and quiver. , 
The dreadful / 


Appals our numbers. 22 Oy and l | 
84700. n. J, A kind of eatable grain, Bailey. 
SA ick, 1. f. [ ſaica, Italian 3 Saigne, Fr. 1 


A Turkiſh veſſel proper far the carriage 
of merchandiſ. Bailey. 
Salo, preterite and part. pa paſ. of * ſay. | 
T, AG aid, | 


King John-fucceeded his ſaid brother in the 
SAa'iLER, 
Sa'tLoR, 


- Kingdom of England and — of Normandy. 


Hale. 
2. Declared ; ſhewed. 


cas . (reg), Saxon ; bel, l. 

utch. 

1. The expanded ſheet which catches the 
wind, and carries on the veſſel on the 


water. : 
He came too late; the ſhip was under ſail. 
Sha Heare. 
They looſed the rudder- bands, and hoiſted up 
Ads, xxvii.-go. 
galley born from view by riſing gales, 
She e follow 


with her fight and fiying en. 


He cutting way 
With his broad ſail:, about him ſoared round; 
At laſt, low ſtooping with unwieldy ſway, 
- Snatch'd up both horſe and man. _— Deen. 


3. A ſhip; a veſſel. 
#4 fail arriv*d 
From Pompey's ſon, who through the realms of 
Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his father's death. 
Adulſf Cato, 
4. Sail is a collective word, noting the 


number of ſhips. 
80 by a roaring 127 on the flood, 
A whole atmado of collected ſail 
Is ſcatter'd. Sale 
It is written of Edgar, that he increaſed the 
Deet he found two thouſaud fix N 275. 
4 4. 
A feigned tear deſtroys us, axainſ whom 


Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 1 


Nor ten years conflict, nor a thouſand eil. 
Denbam. 
He had prümiled to his army, who were diſ- 
| , ed at the fight of Seleucus's fleck, conſiſt - 
| an hundred Jail, that at the end of the 
| 5 they ſhould ſee a fleet of his of five 
hundred ſail. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


3. Tofflrike Sal. Tolower the ſail. 


Fearing leſt they ſhould fall into the quick- 


ſands, they frale fall, and fo were driven. 
Ac, Ivii. 17. 


„A phraſe for * of pomp 
r ſuperiority. / | 
Margaret 


Muſt rite her ſail, and learn a while e 14 


Whete kings command. 
2⁰ 8411. . *. 
1. Te be move 


% 


Sale. Ren. VI. 
from the noun.] | e 


+ io 4 
by he ad wich fl, iy 


. 


Sw {from gr.] : Willy 1. 6 5 Gall 


W. St | 
$: Te nne. 


J Pope's 40 
Salva Ab. . fe [ fail and yard. he 


8 IN Fol x. a. . [ ſainfoin, Fr. medica. 


| 


play 
Aud lagging ſails on heartleſs ſailor: . 


"FAT 
att mann ig Yee 


To which the foes Kesbbe tn the'ſealle, 
” Wonld ook little dolphins, hen 2 Jail 
In the vaſt ſhadow? 'of the iſ whale 


* As glorious. to this { t, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged hi ge, be — ww ö 
When de beſtrides the lazy- 


mf ther douth, 


| r rr 14 
enk Win- 


' View Alcinous* 8, from whence 
Sailiag the ſpaces of the boundleſs: 4 
To l precious fruits arri wd. Pp.. 
2. To fl throu 1 8 
ublime . 
Th' aerial ſpace, and mounts the winged . 


1. /. [ ſailor is more uſual, 
8 more analogical ; from 
ſail.]. A ſeaman; one who practiſes or 
underſtands navigation. 
They had many times men of other countries 
that were no ſailors. Bacon. 
Batter'd by his lee they lay; 
The paſſing winds through their torn canvaſs 


Dryden. 
" Yourg Pompey built a fleet of large thi 
and had good . commanded by 9 


captains. Arbuthnot. 
Full in the openings of the ſpacious main 


It rides, and, lo! deſeends the * train. 


pole on 2 the ſail is exec 
With glance ſo ſwiſt the ſubtle lightning paſt, 
As ſplit £2 ſailyards. Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Sam. v. / ¶ Jaime, Italian. J. Lard. It 
ſtill denotes this 1 in Scotland ; as, ſwine's 


aim. 
Salix. 15 participle; obſolete ; from ſay. ] 


id. 


dome obſcure pretedenee, that hath * 
been ſain, Shakeſpeare. 


A kind of herb. 
SAINT. 2. /. [ ſaint, French; fanfus, 
Latin.] A perſon eminent for piety and 
virtue. | 

To thee be worſhip and thy ſaints for aye. 
Shakeſpeare. 
She will not ſtay the fiege of lovin | Us. terms, 


| Nor ope her lap to faint ſeducing gold. Shak 
i Than thus PENN naked villan ip: 


With old odd ends, Krol n forth of holy writ, * 
And ſeem a faint when molt I play the devil. 


Sbaleſprare. 

Miracles are required of all who aſpire to this 

dignity, becauſe they ſay an AY may imi- 
tate a ſaint in all other partic | 

'  Adiifon on Italy. 


By thy example kings are taught to fway, 
Heroes 00 fight, «nd 12 wer Jearn to r 


80 unaffe@ted, fo compos "4 a Ard py 
So firm, yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong, yet ſo refi's, 
Heav'n, as its prireſt.go 
The Faint ſuſtain d it, but. the woman dy 5 


. 
. 


and 


To paßt Tmbothly all f 
* . in, 54 angel for then art [1 


| To gan · v. 6. 7. * — 
17. To paſs | 
A thouſan ſhips were mann'd tea de yay + 


{ 2. Account ; regard to any perſon or thing, 


+ 
old, hy tortures try'd 3 || 


, N. 


SAK 
number among ſaints 3 to reckon umon 
ſaints by a pu Mick Wee — 


* — of thoſ 
pede ch inciples e wretches ſti 


men of the fame Lime. eee 198) W 


Over-againſt the church ſtands a large hof 
tal, 7 8 who has been — 
Thy be h never ui Addiſon. 
Or kh, e 5 td iter; 28. 
nce, like thyſelf, I trem t, an , 
Love's victim then, then, though ray. Lane mad. 8 


|$4'rerud, 4. [from fatat.} 
nn ; pious ; virtuous. 


Was a moſt 


her knees than on her leet, 
Died every 2 ſhe liv'd. * 
2. Holy; 3 ſacred. | 

I hold you as a thing enſkied and inte, 1 
By. your renouncement an immortal ſpirit, 
And to be talk'd with in finceriry 
As with x ſaint. 

The crown virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to ker true ſervants, 
Amongſt the enthron'd gods on ſainted . | 

torr. 


Satt John“ Wort. n. ſ. [hypericum.) A 


plant. 
dj. [ faint and like.] 


SAT INTTI IRE. a 
1. Suiting a ſolar; becoming a ſaint. 
If till thou deff retain * - 
The * ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Gloſs'd over only with a fh ſhow, 

Still thou art bound to vice. Dryden's Pester | 
2. Reſembling a faint. | 
The king, in whoſe time it paſſed, whom 
 catholickscount a ſaintiile and itamaculate prinee, 
was taken away in the flower of his age. Bacon. 


Sa N rx. adj. [from faint.] Like a faint z 
becoming a ſaint. . | 

Hi cy: — | — born 

im whom thywrongs, with ſaintlypatienee e, 

Made famous in a . Milt. 
Sein TAT. . from. int.] The cha- 

racter or qualities of a ſuint. 

He that thinks his ſaintfbip licenſes him ta- 
cenſures, is to be looked ou not only as a rebel, 
but an uſurper. ecay of Piety. 

This favours ſomething ranker than? the tenets 

ol the fifth monarchy, and of ſovereignty ſound- 
edn 5 on ſaintſs ip. Soul. 
260 Piqu'd ſuch ani ſtip to behold, 

And long' d to tempt him. Pope. 
SAKE. 2. / | 20, Saxon; faccke, Dutch 4 
I. Final cauſe : end 3 urpoſe. 

Thou 4. do ſt perſuade me to ſeek wealels 

For empire's ſake, hor t affect 
For 1 8 ſake. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
hane perſon ſeryrs the devit for 
* 10 fins * for ſinꝰs ſake. Tillofſon. 
Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 
And takes a cruel pleaſure in the Eyart ; 


* 
„ 
3 = 


— * 


r 


Tj mw DA * s 


Se. +4 
De 


* 
7 


Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 
| Delights i in wounds, aud kills for killing's lv. 
Gr anville, 


"Would 1 Were young for your fake, * * 
% ak 
The general ſo likes your muſick, that he = 
fires you, for love's ſake, to make no more noiſe 
With it. Sdaleſp. Otbello. 


| Sa'KER. 2. /. ¶ Saler originally. ſignifies an 
hawk, the pieces of artillery being often 1 
denominated from birds of prey. ] ; . 


The cannon, blunderbuſs, and ke 
He was th' inventor of, and maker. "Mudibrave 
According to obſervations made with owe of 


2 


pel 
sur. 0 c. from the noun. Hol Jum 


[ ; 


her 'majeſty's ſalert, anda very accurate pendu- 
3 —_ at its fuſt _— 


> " 2 4 
„ N 4 * * P Mis} : ' I * * 
aon * 
- Aare 1 


W nnn * 8 nn 3 te een n N 18 8 eats cb 4 5 * TOE | 
* b A : my 1 * | | ' n Ok on WK" wy * 
p g . £ « 1 F . 6 | ; * * ? * 
- © 4 'S \ = * 4 
* p . . "nt 1 3 9 * — * N - 
ö Yi 
ATTN r 
ies five hundred and ten . five half ſe- 8 


SAA ett, Bare 18. K 2 kind o 
aſbeffos, or mi- 


conds, which is u mils in u little above foventcen } SALAMATNDEA ' Hook, $5 


4 
"A 
; "A 


» 


winthe 


Nudes 4 Ben \innaleapin 
it his right. 


half ſecond. Derbam i Phyſtto-Tbeology. | 8 Dee de point, and hindes left fut i 
erer. nv, {from ſole.) The aufe "There may e fuck candies yarn e. iſter baſe point of the-eſcutobyon, = 
of a ſaker-hawk,) OOO J  tomander's wool, being a kind of mins, Which 1% byetaoh” ic is Uiffigyithed: from crans- 
r of hawk i Regal went Be whiteneth in the burning, and;confumeth-not.” pant. 2 7 

a co * - \ , f 5 | 


74 5 Harris. 
| falcon. 1 by LO 7 Rob $4451 9 epos. y . ir rthe I 
ee Sits ae. ae eee <opiniy mn 7 re Fan, 
. uſed in phe nnen iſter or parget ; 1 ih Han, | Gs ne 
e its paſſing off; as ſa! er een W 1 . Fader, SA LIENT. ad. { /aliens, Latin. 5 
Din Vir. SALAMNUUDAINE. adj. (from ſalamander. ]\| 1. Lesping bounding ; moring by leaps. 
Sal gem is ſo called from its breaki Tre. Reſembling a ſalamande r. | ; Thelegs of both fides moving together} as 
quently into gemlike ſquares, It differs not in Laying it into a pan of buruing coals, we ob-“ 108. 
roperty from the common ſalt of the falt] ſerved a certain /alamattdring. 7177 that made eaping C. 
8 or that of the ſea, when all are equally it of living ia the dd of fire, without 2 Begting; pantin 
977 ue ; | fr yay Met. Fofſ. 3 conſumed or ſinged. Joc”? n 
mmoniack is found {till in Ammonia, as 'LARY., 2. r Fr. ö 
8 by the ancients, and from whence it Lan ] K. he Laine, 0 7 ö n 
had its name. vat; Woodward. | r Apt Ae ors by 2k 
' SALA'CIOUS.. adj. Calas, Lit. falace, | ** ripe, or /alery, is derives trom e. 
- ee Arbuthnot. 
Fr.] Luſtful; lecherous. 5 


— — 


— 


frogs, and ſuſient animals, is properly called 
7 Nretun I Vulgar- 
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Ie a * ch | 8 motion. * 6d | 

(11570 One more /olaciour, rich, and old, 2. Stated hire; annual or periodical pay-], Who Wit cen ſend on high 

0:16 Out-bids, and buys her. Dryden's Juvenal.“ ment: „The. ſallent ſpout, far ſtreaming t 

n Feed him with herbs ARA, This is hire and ſalary, nat revenge, Shateſp. AN 30% | 

l 'F 19 Of generous warmth, and of ſalacious kind. Several perſons, out of a ſalary of five hundred | SA*LIGOT. 4 

14/1100 | | Viro. | pounds, have always lived at the rate of two piſtle. ; 
1 ; Dryd. Firg 5 tercthiſtle. 

In Animals ſpleened, grow extremely ſalaciovs. e {+ "BYE. Sawing; 
kj fit 1 55 1 :  * » Arbutbndt. SALE. 2. / [ /aal, Dutch. ] 252 f | | Safs.inoue 

WK! | SALA CIOUSLY-: adv. [from ſalacious. ] Le- 1, The act of felling.  _ 'n" 1 
i | cherouſly ; luſtfullx. 2, Vent ; power of ſelling ; market. oy nA 8 ul 

ia SaLacity. n. J. [[/alacitas, Lat. from] Nothing doth more enrich any country than} cold; but rather unte ſalinous ſpirits and con- 
1 Jalacious.] Luſt; lechery. : many towns; for the countrymen will be more} jujced.' -. Mes 
1 175 4 Immoderate ſalcity and exceſs of venerj * induſtrious in tillage, and rearing of all huſban- This ſaline ſap of the veſſels, by being refuſcd 
| of 


| : dry odities, knowing that they ſhall have] |; {EE | N 
ſuppoſed to ſhorten the lives of cocks, | ann - reception of the parts, declares itſe'f in a more 
we eady ſale for them at thoſe towns. Spenſer. | 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. F fa 


: : a hoſtile manner, by drying the radical moiſtare, 
A corroſive acrimony in the ſeminal lympþa | 3* A publick and proclaimed expoſition of | TE 7 


Wh i 1 11 | ; | | arvey on Conſumption. 
N 14 produces /alacity. Flcyer on the Humours. goods to the market; auction. If a very ſmall quantity of any ſalt or vitriol 
BMA SALAD. 2. / | ſalade, Fr. ſalaet, Germ. I - Thoſe that won the plate, and thoſe thus ſold, be diſſolved in a great quantity of water, the 
ie Food of herb . 1 6 rern 034 ought to be marked ſo as they may never return particles of the ſalt or vitriol will not ſin to 
2B 14% mn. been always] to the race, or to the ſale. 6 Temple. the bottom, though they be heavier in ſpecie 

Wk. | pronounced familiarly allet. 3 4. State of being venal; price. * than the water; but will evenly diffuſe them- 

| ib Fl I climbed into this garden to pick a * The other is not a thing for ſale, and only the | ſelves into all the water, ſo as to make it as ſa- 

Dünn, which is not amiſs to cool a man's ſtomach. gift of the gods. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, || ine at the top as at the bottom, Newton's Opticlz, 
WE: Dien Sbaleſp. Henry VI. Others more moderate ſeeming, but their aim | As the ſubſtance of coagulations is not merely 
| (i l 0 LL | | My ſallet days, Private reward; for which both od and ſtate ſaline, nothing diſſolves them but what Pence 

1140 When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. They'd ſet to al. Milton's Agoniftes. | trates and relaxes at the fame time. 5 

i Kenn Shakeſpeare. The more money a man ſpends, the more _ Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
14 You have, to rectiſy your palate, muſt he endeavour to increaſe his ſtock ; which ALI VA. n. . [Latin.] Every thing 

} 15 |; as . Lare — ſome better 422 NY 2 laſt ſets tie liberty of a Ee] an 8 _ up; * Wo — . 

. . a en njon. | © . Ae fa g Per As. ifies that juice which is rated b 

ALEL 7 coarſe cold ung thee A 5+ It ſeems in Sper/er to ſignify a wicker ads walled el. Pe eee 

1 114 The hap y old Corlcyan's fruits Tag * yg | Baſket; Perhupe from ſallou, in which „or meeting with diſturbance from the .. 

38 . which he Ned contented, were all of his own 1 pads e f bulruſhes was my . ; | | bog, I the looner qxtrpates ri "8 ind. 7 
414443 — 1 ; A 3 0 7 X „rr 

35" k | 22 eaten raw, are termed ſalad: * = Who to entrap the fiſh in winding /ale — 4 SALITVAL. adi. [from ſaliva, Latin. ] 
ii ed, they become potherbs; and ſome of thoſe | V vette en „ Spenſer. SA“LIV AAT. S Relating to ſpittle. | 

| 1998 Powe [ potherbs in one family, are | 94 Fa any 3 adj. [from ee Vendible ; The . woodpecker, and other birds that 

14-44 uad in another. Waits. t tor lale 5 marketable.” upon flies, which they catch with their tongue, 
1445 SALAMA/ N DER. . , I can impute this general enlargement of in the room of the ſaid glands have a couple of 

144 a 4 wn —— Valeable thin ＋ no cauſe ſooner this the Cor- | bags filled with a 1 plus humour, which, by 

1 17 ſe alamandr a, Lat.] An animal ſuppoſed niſhman's . ae of vent and money: © Catew. | ſmall canals, like the ſalival, being brought into 

153 00 to hve in the fire, and imagined to be This vent is made quicker or flower, as grea- | their mouths, they dip their tongues herein, 

A } very polſonous. Ambroſe Parey has a | ter or leſs quantities of any /aleable commodity. and ſo with the help of this- natural birdlime 

. 1 picture f the ſalamander, with a recei pt | _ are removed out of the courſe of trade. Locke. | attack the prey. ; © Grew. 
ih 4 for her bite; but there is no ſuch crea- | Sa*LEABLBNESS. 1. /. from ſaleable.] The The Nine * £0 * 8 | 

[40 . h | ; Ne I appears from the contrivance cf nature in mak- 

; 1 4 ee name being now given to a ſtate of being alas: 1 Ir ing the ſalivary ducts of animals which ruminate, 
[ - L et 2 ets 8 v4 4 nip x0 ed adv. [from /alea le.] In a extremely open: ſuch animals as ſwallow their 
1th $5 amander liveth in the fire, and hat laleable manner. ali t wi t che wi alivary glands. 

A force alſo to extinguiſh it. Bacor's Natural Hiſtory. SALE BROS. adj. [" /alebroſus, Lat. ]i} by * kat Jet an | = - ary 

þ bl 5 wn ran. to yo hypotheſis, the whole lunar Rough ; uneven; rugged. | 0 ; 1 7 To SA'LIVATE. Ve. 4. [from /aliva, Latin] 

143 uninhabitable, except they are lon ep poſed | SALESMAN. 1. /. [ ſale and man] One To purge by the falival glands. * | 

1 j, } dwell therein. WW K Glanville's Scepe | - who ſells clothes r eady made. 211 1 She kr prepoſſeſſed with the ſcanda | of al al 

e Whereas it is commonly ſaid that a ſalamg" = Poets make characters, as ſaleſmencloaths vating, and went out of town, Wiſeman 5 Surgery: | 
Die extinguiſheth fire, we have found by experience We take no meaſure of your fops and beaus. SALIVA'TION. 2. /. [from /; alivate.] 
114248 ; Brown's Vulgar Errours. | SALE wOR EK. 1. . | ſale and auor.] Work] in, yenereal, ſcrophulous, and other ob- 
„ The artiſt was ſo eucompaſſed with fire and] for ſale ; work carelefly done. — |. - ſlinate cauſes, by promoting a ſecretion 
e ſmoke, that one wouid have thought nothing I I fee no more in you than in the ordivary | of ſpittle. e ohh, Aung. 
. 8 a /alamander could have been fafe in ſuch a | Of Nature's ſalewort,  Shakeſp. As you lite it. | Holding of ill-taſted things in the. mouth will 
WED 4 enen. Aduiſin _— SLLIANT, adi. (French.] In beraldry, | make a ſmall fan ex. rewe Cofmmel. 
1 a | i fr | I 
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Ps. , li Gid to ber 
. eln . mon, gout, ot ſale 
pales mixture of ch 
ach — d herring, with oil +vinegar , 
\ peppers" Aud mj 
+, 15 ſane, Latin; ; ſaimon, 


_ * | * 
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119 


Lad 


French. 


—.— 


boilin the aſhes ; ina e aer 
after this the ſolution] is filtrated, and all - 
the moiſture evaporated, when the ſalt 
remains mn dry form at the bottom: 
this is called a lixivious alt. Volatile 
4 is that drawn chiefly from the parts 
of animals, and ſome putriſied parts of 
vegetables: it riſes eaſily, and is the 
moſt volatile of any. The eſſential falt 


of. iſſuing forth; fſally. A word not 5 


is drawn from the juice of lants by 
Tue Kanon is tited he ing of freſh» | J P 
* nt, but out of 12225 3 ter ik an A 5 * the | cryſtallization; Harris. 
eee Tweet; pt-T231om 196) „422 ſo far f Gon tincture of not diſcourſe, eech learning, gentle- 
. fierce/ſ ; dard? | er a at Fre * ſpawn in | Mels virtue and liberality, the ſpice aud ſalt 
3 Andh I intent, ye did t me meet. Auguſt : ſome· ſuy — als fn « | that ſcaſons a man. Sbaleſpeure. 
2 | | Faity Quel. - ſafe: a yo — tavels: apdi there place their | le perfidiouſly has given Wu cnt? 

855 Low. 2255 Tat, Lade] ö Aude of eggs or ſpawn, af 5 the melter has done his: na- For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome, 

4 D203 tural office, and then cover it over with gravel | To his wife and mother. = Shakeſp, Cerielamv- 


[72 — and reeds 1 eee rer org 


N 


294 fo leave it to their Creator's 


* 


Since ſalis differ — "| ſome being fixt, ſome: 
volatile, ſome acid, and ſome urinous, the two 
qualities wherein "they agree are, that it is 

A diſſoluble in water, aud affects the palate 

with a ſapour, good or evil. Boyle. 
"a wies x7 of ſalt may be compared to a chaos, 
being denſe, hard, dry, and earthy in the cen- 


a N to cut to ſtay thy vines. b ho, by a gentle heat which he 

8 A W. ad; ec 95 Ja ..nfaſes into that cold element, makes it brood 

2 8 ADs, 1 ind beget lifq in the Sawa, 3 d to become 

. ſales Exe ench, be Seal * 3 yell "Final early in the Spring ; thay? ſte to the ſea 
What a dea ol 38 before Winter, both the Welter and ſpavner.— 

Hath waſht thy ſal > cheeks for Rofaline PA . Sir Francis Bacon” obſerves the age of a ſulmon 

+ Shateſpeare. exceeds .not/ ten years. After he is got into the 


The ſcene of beauty and delight is chaug a: 
No roſes bloom upon my fading cheek, 


 * Nor laughing graces wanton in m. eyes; 1 27 aſling beconies a gooſe. Waltan's Angler. 
But haggard Grich, lean ap looking Cate, 1 They Joadedt-wich.qo: inſtrument ſome- 1 
And ining : Diſcontent a ruef train, tft what. ile the ſalmon ſprar :. 
Dw on weed bros all. hideous and lorlarn. 1 2 Corew's Survey of Cornwall. 


8TWE. 


8 LLOWNESS,, 1. ef. [from Jalow] "Ye 


 lownels ; ſickly p aleneſs, 
A fiſh diet edles ive ſuch a ſallow — is ** 
celebrated beauties of this ifland, — ſcarce | 


make them OO from thoſe ay — 
SALLY. 5. %. Lale, Fed], 


1. Eru tion; iflue from a 1 


| 


ſea he becomes from a ſamlet, not ſo big as a 
gudgeon, to be a ſalmen, * as ſhort a time as a 


They take ſalmo#' arid trouts b ing and 
"Ther take þ under (he, bellies . 3 
', where. they hover, and fo. throw them oo land. 
ö Ad 50 ent : YEeUW » 
Ol fiſhes, you find i in — the whale, dolphin, 
ee ad tet. N.. Peacbam. 
fon |S /LMORTROUT+.2/, A trout. that has 
- ſome.reſemblance to a ſalmon. 1... | | 
There is in many rĩvers that relate to the ſea 


quie 


egre ls, 0 


as much different from others, in 


tre, and rare; ſoft, and moiſt in the cirtumfer- 
- ence,  - Newton's Optics. 
Salts are -bodies friable and brittle, in ſome 


2 ellucid, ſharp or pungeut to the taſte, 
diſloluble in water; but after that is eva- 


porated, incorporating, cryſlalizing, and form- 

5 themſelves into . Figures. Woedward.. 
2. Taſte; ſmack. 

Though we are juſtices and doctors, and 
churchmen, Mr. Page, we have ſome ſalt of 
our youth in us; we are the ſons of women. 

Shakeſp. e Wives Y ge 
Wit; merriment. 
A Lr. adj. EEE: 


| Is Hong the taſte of falt; as, ſali fiſh. 
We were better parch in Africk ſun, 


The deputy ſat 4 "lis Tir the 
ſpace of three Winter months; during Which 


4 \ dee ſpors 


as rr differ in their ſhape and 


anner his eyes. 


8 
x # 


Walton's A ler, 


Shakeſpeares 


Thou. old and true Menenius, 


time allies were made b the Spaniards, but 
they were beaten * V7 Bacon: | 


2. Range; 4 excurſion. 11 Inu 78 
Every one ſhall know. a country better, that | 


14 


85 = mL [is 
farce put into . cut in legs of beef, 
veal, or mutton. :.. :. ; Bailey. 


SALSAMBNT A RIOUS, adi ramets, 


makes often ſallies into it, and traverſes it up » . 
and down, than he that, ke a Late —_ J * Belonging 5 * gs Dia 
ſtill round in che fame track.” . 8 *. Latin: . * by ; 
3. Flight ; volatile or ſprigh 7 exertion, Five a] In of woaribeard, i is 
This. 5 were 1 Wer alia of ** vexy long ovpl figvre, as if it were cods all 
wit; whence comes al thin eng wad. over lircaked, and <ngraven in, the ſpaces be- 
tween 15 ſtreaks, which are ſharp 1 to- 
1 Eſcape; levity-5- extra fligl wards the IN Mortimer r Huſbandry. 
frolick ; wild gaiety; exotbitance. SALS0A' CID. "adj { /alſes and acidus, 
- dd his: ror was ci and Gl * Latin. aving a ta e compounded of 
was er Jas onal Ip rech a ae. ſaltneſs and ſourneſs, '* © * - 
We have written " date things-which i we hay | The ſalfedzidr help i ts Minne off; 3 as al prunel. 
wiſh never to have thought on: ſoit 'ſallier of 


- levity ought to be imputed to youthi Suit. 
Ihe epiſodical part, made up af the extra 
. — ſallie of the prince of Wales aud Falſtaff's 8 
— per er re invention. f 
. Shakeſpeare Tiheftrated. 
PAY Sa' LIV. D. Ms. [from the woun} 7 
make an eruption; to iſſue out. 


The Turks ſallying fo 
great wks fe * . received thereby 


The noife of ſome tail fight; 
They break the Fuck, and Sally out by gig. of « 


The ummom take of en trumpet's call, 


_—__ 


To 0 fally from One Parte, ar mn one rr wall. | 


— 


$4 de 1. f. 72 
at which ſallies Arc, fr . 1 


Cres oul had quit the 


l 7 


and es Gar 


rob 


nun PP. 45% + 


Floyer. 


rat araehhy? adj Ls Hugo, Lat,] Saltiſh 


ſomew hat . 

The diſtinction of ſalts, whereby they are 
diſcriminated. in: o acid, volatile, or /alſ» 
. If. I may fo call 
ſtances, and fixed or alcalizate, may V APPear of 
much uſe in natural philoſophy. , oyle. 


SALT. , e Gothick ; reale, Sax-| | 


on Latin; el, French. Þ- 


1 O Salt is a LY A whoſe two eſſential pro- 


Perties ſee in to be, diflolubility 1 in water, 
and a pungent ſapor : it is an active in- 
„combuſtible ſubſtance: it gives all bodies 
con ſiſtence, and preſeryes them from cor- 
— * and occaſions all the variety of | 
There are three kinds of ulis, 


fixed, volatile, and eſſential; fixed /al? ; 


þ 


is deaing by Si the matter, thea| 


'A kind | | 


| 


nous, | 
e fugitive ſalts of 8 ſub- 


Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And venomous to thine eyes. Shake/p. Coriolannes- 
2. 1 with ſalt. 
mechanical ſalt butter rogue: : 
will — him with my cudgel. 
It hath been obſerved by the ancients, 
fall water will diſſolve ſalt put into it in leſs — 
_ oo water. 1 
into ſalt waters v ten gives a new 
3 to 2 ſpirits, 7 new 2 to the 
blood. Addi on. 
In Cheſhire they im mprove their lands by let- 
ting out the water of the ſalt ſprings on them, 
always after rain. | Mortimer, 
Jo Abounding with ſalt. 
He ſhall inhabit the parched places in the wil- 
derneſs in a. ſalt land, and not inbabited. + 
Fer. vii. 6. 
4. LSalax, Lat.] Lecherous; ſalacious.. 
Be a whore ſtill: 
Make uſe of thy /a/t hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths; bring down the roſe 
cheek'd youth 
To the tub-faſt, and the diet. Shakeſp. Timon. 
| All the charms of love,, 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip!  Shakeſp. 
This new-married man, approaching here, 
' Whoſe ſalt imagination yet hath wrong'd 
Vour well-defended lionour, you muft . 
Shale [Parte 
75 84. v. from che noun. ] Do. ſea- 
ſon with ſalt. 
| 15 the offering was of fleſh, it was > ſo 
thrice. 
| SA/LTAN Ts». adj. [ /altans,, Latin. ] 33 
ing; dancing. 


SALTA TION, BY [ /altatio,, Latin. N 
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. The af of davein or juwplige) © ALVABI'LITY. #y 
Tee Eber, jog e _ bility ob being og 
une WY Yu, | "WISE ©..." 
3, pa _ the i 
— If the . be hurt, you an — ee 11 | 
it by its ſa/tation and florid colour. icu of 5 Era 
Sali rear. . J. Voile to berſanads, © 2 To help Fells 
n Our wild fancies about God? pag hays a | ITY Net c 


call a ſaltcat, made at the ſalter na, which gugſes Ane vame * a 


Some think their wits have been aſleep, except | and hurts; an emplaſter. 
they dart out ſumewhat that is piquant and tof Let us hence, my ſovereign, to provide © 
the quick ; men onght to find the. difference be- | A ww for any fore that ogg fn betide: 


rm, uſed in granting any thing: as 


E hes ſure putei.] A. EXCEPLUEN 3 @ re- 
5 ew 2 an,excuſe, 


21 rees | blo ame. 
the pigeons much affect the 1 4895 Ve "bid r EE i Y. | wad , = 1 240 wr iron IF | 
; e | 1 * er-congye, which, Frein l irfelf 7 
SAL'TCELLAR, SL [ /alt 0. I cellar, Vel. Js et 44. { [ fant, . Wray! rs — 7 — and tate eidugh 
ſel of ſalt ſet on the table. io Jtalub — ot 1 A. KN for bebe lon been caunted moſt 
When any falt is ſpilt on the table-cloth, are! I: is now ſpoken and written barren of * 7 25 . pr 
ſhake it out into the /altcellar. uh Butbr Fraps. d 3927 k 914). e ee 57,292 25 e ed SEN oe 
Sa * „ x May the Effexiari pus e 3 n 
: A LTE « Ms 7. ; ur 
1. One who falts. pete N B abf oor 45 en "her as th TY 325 fas of en Walke. * , 
2. One who ſells falt. vt ſovege N r 037 th $ " 
uk Aﬀter theſe local moſt have been avage rd to bid. ane nat be 
Wu: — 22 — 2 iy ſmith, alter, ar- 8 Mos AY 1 fiend A 2 Lad. bY alter 7 3 25 
WM Eu, e eee | ava ig oa, Fo ah 
it; A ſaltcat made at the ſalterns. 9 —— 5 . 
Fl, Motinier* Huſoandr As life and death, mercy and wrath, are we :1s Fu death. Shale Ant. A cee 
| SaLTInBAſNco. n . | faltare in bance, 70 a — A dy do — — 4 Buy ede, rd Fes 15 * 
1 2. al vation, and all men's 5 on, are | who, to n 
+ climb on a bench, as a mountebank things ſo te, that whoſoever doth affirm — Rr ſo th Kr * Takes 
We | mounts 8 cock or bench, 1 A quack or | the one mu neceſſarily nm. | hed pragtice, the church „ Had dera a 2 2 — 
4% mounteban r range S acorn. 
143% Saltinhancoes, quacklabrery, and (chaflatans, % Wra 22 N [Him the * Highs. we gre mod G 4 Cl ſtate to make up the 
mY 27 60 | ir r 
11 me. 
|, i i Brown's Vulgar Erroure. | High in ſalvation, and the climes of bliſs, | This conduct might give Horace the hint to 
} 74 0 He play d the ſaltinbaneo's part, | Fxempe rom dead. | - Milton's Par. LEH. fay, that when Homer was at a loſs to bring any 
468 Tramtorm'd f t' a Frenchman by my art. SA'LVATORY. . ,. [ /alvatoire, French. ] | difficult matter to an iſſue; he laid his hero 
„ Hudibras. | A place where any thing is preſerved. alleep, and this /alved all difficulty. Broome, 
. 845 LTIFR, u. . | ſaultiere, French. ] Term | * co the admirable 17 8 yr ſenſation, 4 7 F rom n, nne To ſalute. Ob- 
2 of heraldry. phantaſy, memory, in what ſalvatories or | [ 
. A ſallier is in the form of a 8. Andrew s | repoſitories the ſpecies) of things paſt are con, That ftran knight i n proſence Came, - / 
1 | croſa, and by ſome is taken to be an engine to ko; r 33 ſalved them; who nought again 
! | 11 take wild beaſts: in e it is _— un ſau- | SALU BRIOUS. adj. [ 8 Latin.) than gafwered as courteſy became. 
13 foir + it is an honourable bearing. Fe Whole, "healthful ;" pro | 
| j fi | 8 LTISH. adj. [from alt.] Somewhat Galt, tim ts; n . 1 Pr maging | FR — 1. / {A veſſel, 1 N + 
i i ©  Soilsof 2 nature improve ee. The warm limbeck draw | at firſt to carry away or fave what was 
3 15 87 6 1.1 1 2 Salubrious waters ſrom the nocent brood. left.] A plate on which any thing is 
bs 4 ALTLESS. * [ rom /a 1 nſipi not Mills S | preſented.” | 
Þ 1 taſting of ſal. SALUBRITY.#. fe [from ſalubrious.} Whole“ le has printed them in ſuch 2 portable vo- 
5 SUT. adv. [from falt.] With taſie of ſomeneſs ; healthfulnefss. mme, that many of them may be ranged toge- 
ba ſalt ; in a ſalt manner, SALVE, Me 7 [This word is originally and | ther on a lingie plate; and is of opinian, that a 
is Sa/LTNEss. 1. J. [from ſale.) Taſte of | properly /a/f, which having ves in the | 8 — => 1 en of 
. T ſalt. plural, the fingular in time was borrow-| gyeetmears. r Addiſon. 
„ Salt water paſſin ng. chrovgh earch, through ed from it: realy, Saxon, Adee Between each act the trembling ſalvers ring 
404 ten 2 one * in ano ef * — on from /alves, Latin. From ſoup to ſweet wine. Pape, 
©: © neſs t but te 3 | , 3 
„ 2 of . — * 3 1. A glutinous matter applied to wounds 8 1. /. [from ſulvo jure, Latin, a 
T8 3 | 18 f 


* - 
— oo 


# tween falinefs and bitterneſs, f Bacon. ie 1 Th admit man al cauti d re 
| Sa'ir-PaN, Ju. . [ ſalt and pany or pit.) | Sleep is pain's eaſieſt Ge, and oth full | - dh they rere e 6 c 
1 SaLT-PiT. * Pit where fal is got. | All oficesof death, except 1 N. yur £87 * King Charter. 


Moab and Ammon ſhall be as the breeding of hand 1 will be hard if he cannot bring eos ſelf off 
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nettles, ſalt-pits, and a perpetual deſolation. The "royal ford — dra. has ert | atlaſt wich ſome ſalve or diſtinction, and be his 


== 


- — 


| 14 1 | . ü. „%. f ee rar Sho „ee ewn confeſſor. N Z' Efirange. 
| 149 Cicero prettily calls them ſalinas ſalt- Pan, that F hi he's oy * och , fo alve could have bee otidd. If others of a more ſerious turn join with us 
: 1 wa you may extract ſalt out of, and ſprinkle mw * 7 , ve 2 Her deliberately in their religious YR ons of-loy- 
45,189 you pleaſe. acon. alty, with any private /alvees or evaſiuns, the 

h ih WW The 1 at how. a fathom 5 n en ſotely rr none Fr 105 well t thoſe * 1 

|| 348 by the duke of Somerſet's ſalt-pans near White- ; all caſuiſts are agree Addiſon. 
1 i Wh . haven. Woodward on Foſfils, Petey eng ng dosen Sa'LUTARINESS, a. /. [from Jals tary. ] 
1 „ SaLTrEITTNE. 4. ſ. | ſal petræ, Latin; / Help ; remedy. {© 3% *Þ  Wholſomenels; quality of contributing 
|| 28 fetre, Fr.] ire, . 4 If they ſball excommunicate me, hath the doc- | to health or ſafety. ee 

# By: i Nitre, or ſalipetre, having a crude and win y trine o meckneſs e * [SALUTARY: adj. [falutaire, Fr. alu 
| FA ſpirit, by the heat of th fre uldenly * Tom bie, Late} Wholfome ; healthful; Rte 
"It #4 | Nitre or /altpetre, in heaps of earth, has been To GOES: * Lanes, Latin | N 47 7 | 8 contributipg to \ healit” or 
. 1 1 extracted, if they be ed to the air, fo as | the- noun. ] | REO |=; 

t 4 775 4 to be kept from rain. Locke. | 1. To cure with cqedicumcats 8 The gardens, yards, WY l are ry and 
49 4 
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0 alutary emanations of his divine virtue; 
ang be cid Hot niany mighty works there, be- 


« 4 
= , 


denz bade mort /elntery 
- 14 At was want of 


Satbrarron. be falttation, Fr. ſa- 


. 
in our Saviour s cayntry- 
men, which hindered him from ſhedding among 


* cafe of their unbelief; ''-47 © Ben 


lutatio, Lat.] * act or ſtile of- ut- 
c 
7. 8 s | W — 23 
Hath twice done /alutation to the morn. Shakef. 

18 Thy kingdom's peers 

Speak my /alutation in their minds; 

Whoſe voices I deſire aloud with mine, 

Hail, king of Scotland Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
11 On her the angel hall 
© Beſtow'd, the holy ſalutation uſed 18 
| To bleſt Marr. | Milton. 
In all publick meetings, or private addreſſes, 
” uſe thoſe forms of ſalutation, reverence, and de- 
cency, uſual amongſt the moſt ſober perſons. | 
: | Taylor Rule of living holy. 

Court and ſtate he wilely ſhuns ; | 
Nor brib'd, to ſervile ſalutations runs. Dryden, 
To SALUTE. v. a. [ faluto, Lat. ſaluer, Fr. 
1. To greet; to hail, fats 64 

The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, l 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſt'ring coach. 
| | Slakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
* One hour hence 
Shall ſalute your grace of York as mother, $hat. 
2. To pleaſe; to gratiffy, _ : 
Would I had no being, 

If this ſalute my blood a jot: it faints me, 

To think what follows. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 

. 'To kiſs. n 8 : 
S419. 1. . [from the verb.] 

1. Salutation; greeting. 
The cuſtom of praying for thoſe that ſneeze 
is more ancient than theſe opinions hereot; ſo 
that not any one diſeaſe has been the occaſion of 
this ſaluie and deprecation. Brown. 
O, what avails me now that honour high 
- To have conceiv'd of God, or that jalute, _ 
Hail highly favour'd, among women bleſt ! 
| Milton. 
Continual /z/ute; and addreſſes entertaining 
him all the way, kept him from ſaving ſo great 
a life, but with one glance of his eye upon the 
paper, till he came to the fatal place where he 
was tabbed. South, ' 
I ſhall not trouble my reader with the firſt 


ſalutes of our three friends. Addiſon. 
2. A kiſs. | £77 
There cold ſalutes, but here a lover's kiſs. | 
Roſcommon. 


SALU'TER. 2. /. [from ſalute.] He who 
ſalutes, 


DALUTI FEROUS. adj. [ ſalutifer, Latin. 


Healthy; bringing health. 
The king commanded him to go to the ſouth 
of France, believing that nothing would contri- 


bute more to the reſtoring of his former vigour | 


than the gentle ſalutiferous air of Montpelier. 
Dennis Letters. 
370 051 adj, | ſamo, Gothick ; ſammo, Swe- 
1h, | * 
1. Not different; not another; identical; 
being of the like kind, ſort, or degree. 


Miſo, as ſpitefully as her rotten voice could 
utter it, ſet forth the /ame ſins of Amphialus. 


| Sidney, 
Ih he tenor of man's woe 
Holds on the /ame. | : Milton. 


Th' etherial vigour is in all the ſame, 
And ev'ry foul is fill d with equal flame, D 
If itſelf had been coloured, it would have 
tranſmitted all viſible objects tinctured with the 
fame colour; as we ſee what ever is beheld. 
zhrough a coloured glaſs, appears of the ſame 


= 


| SA'MPLER. u. /. [exemplar, Lat. whence it 
is ſometimes written /amplar.] A pattern 4 


N mor K * * * 18 * a 
: T - — 4 4 & 
* 4 \ * F * * 3 8 * 
< AS * ** . & | 
* 7 4 4 1 l 2 l 14 ' | 
= Kr. * 


| A * n 


4 


Do but think how well the ſume he ſpends, 
Who ſpends his hlood his country to relieve, 


2 N Daniel. 
Sa"'MENESS. 1. . from ſame.] -_ 

1. Identity 3 the ſtate of being not another; 
not different. n N 
Difference of perſuaſion in matters of religion 
may eaſily fall out, where there is the ſumene/; 
of duty, allegiance and ſubjection. X. Charles. 

2. Undiſtinguiſhable reſemblance. 

If all courts have a ſumengſt in them, things 
may be as they were in my time; when all em- 
ployments went to parliamentmen's 1 1 

| tut. 
Sulz T. 2. /. [ ſalmonet, or ſalmonlet.] A 
little falmon, | 
A ſalmon, aſter hes got into the ſea, becomes 


from a ſamlet, not ſu big as a gudgeon; to be a 


ſalmon, in as ſhort a time as a goſling becomes 
a gooſe. 


mum, Lat.] A plant preſerved in pickle. 
This plant grows in great plenty upon the 
rocks near the ſea-ſhore, where it is waſhed by 
the ſalt water. It is greatly eſteemed for pick- 
ling, and is ſometimes uſed in medicine. Miller. 
| . Half way down 
Hangs on _ gathers ſampbire: dreadful 
trade 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. 
| | : | Shakeſpeare. 
SA MurTE. u. /, [from example.] A ſpeci- 
men; a part of the whole ſhown, that 
judgment may be made of the whole. 
He entreated them to tarry but two days, 


oar. | «Raleigh. 
1 have not engaged myſelf to any: I am not 
loaded with a full cargo: tis ſufficient if I bring 
a Jample of ſome goods in this voyage. Dryden. 
I deſign this but ſor a /ample of what 1 hope 
- more fully to diſcuſs. Nod ward. 
Determinations of juſtice were very ſummary 
and deciſive, and generally put an end to the 
vexations of a law- ſuit by the ruin both of plain- 
| a and 2 2 e have recorded 
ome ſamplet of this kind. Y Addiſon. 
1 12 From moſt bodies 
Some little bits aſk leave to flow; _ 
And, as through theſe canals they roll, 
| Bring up a ſample of the whole. Prior 


milar. | Ainſave 


of work ; a piece worked by young girls 
for improvement. 
| O love, why do'ſt thou in thy beautiful /am- 
fler ſet ſuch a work for my deſire to ſet out, 
which is impoſhble? Sidney. 
Fair Philomela, ſhe but Joſt her tongue, 
And in a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind. Shak. 
We created with our needles hoth one flower, 
Both on one N ſitting on one cuſhion ; | 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices and minds 
Had been incorp'rate. Shakeſpeare. | 
Coatie complexions, 
And cheeks of ſorry grain, wili ſerve to ply 
The ſampler, and to teize the houſewife's wobl. 
. Milton. 


I ſaw her ſober over a ſampler, or gay over a 
jointed baby. 4 | 


Pope. 
Sa N ABLE. adj. [ /anabilis, Lat.] Curable, 3 


Colour with the glaſs; Ray en the Creation. 
2 . I 


— 


. 


— 


ſuſceptive of remedy ; remediable. 


* 


; Walton's Angler. | 
Sa/MPHIRE, nd f. | faint Pierre, Fr. 1ilh- "SA'NCTIFIER. 1. . from Sanfify.] He 


and he himſelf would bring them a ſample of the 


To SAMPLE. v. a. To ſhow ſomething fi- 
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ful to cure; healing. | 
The vapour of coltsfoot hath a ſanative yirtue 
towards the lungs, 
SA'NATIVENESS. . /, [from ſanative.] 
Power to cure. 


French, from /ar#ifco, low Latin.] 

1. The ſtate of being freed, or act of free- 
ing from the dominion of fin for the time 
to. come, 5 | 


The | as of his fan8ification and life, which f 


was firſt received in him, might paſs from him 
to his whole race, as malediction came from 
Adam nnto all mankind. _ = Hooker. 
2. The act of making holy; conſecra- 
tion, n 
The biſhop kneels before the croſs, and de- 
voutly adores and kiſſes it: after this foliows a. 
long prayer for the ſan&ification of that new ſign 
of the croſs. Siilling fleet. 


that ſanEtifies or makes holy. 
To be the /anfifier of a people, and to be 
their God, is all one. Derbam t Phyſico- Theol. 
To SA/NCTIFY. D., 4. [ /anAifier, Fr. 
ſanfAifico, Latin.] f 
1. To free from the power of ſin for the 
time to come. X. 
For if the blood of hulls, ſprinkling the un- 
clean, ſanctiſieth to the purifying of the fleſh, how 
much more ſhall the blood of Chriſt ? 
| Heb. ix. 13. 
2. To make holy. : | 
What actions can expreſs the intire purity of 
thought, which refines and ſan&ifies a virtuous 
man? Addiſon. 
3- To make a means of holineſs. . 
The goſpel, by not making may things un- 
clean, as the law did, hath /an#ifed thoſe things 
nerally to all, which particularly each man to 
himſelf mult ſan&ify by a reverend and holy 
uſe. 4 : Hooker. 

Thoſe judgments God hath been pleaſed: to 
ſend upon me, are ſo much the more welcome, 
as a means which his mercy hath Lr, e. ſo to 
me as to make me repent of that unjuſt act. 

5 King Charles. 

Thoſe external things are neither parrs of our 
dev«tion, or by any ſtrength in themſelves direct 
cauſes of it ; but the grace of God is pleaſed to 
move us by ways fuitable to our nature, and to 
ſanify theſe ſenſible helps to higher . 

5 | a South. 
To make free from guilt. 

The holy man, amaz'd at what he ſaw, | 
Made haſte to /an#ify the bliſs by law. Dryden. 
5. To ſecure from violation. | | 

Truth guards the poet, ſanctiſies the line. Pope. 
SANCTIMO'NIOUS. adj, from ſanctimonia, 
Lat.] Saintly ; having the appearance of 

ſanctity. ; 7 * 

A ſandimonious pretence, under a pomp of 
form, withont the grace of an mward integrity, 
will not ferve the turn. L' Eftrange. 


pe merchant" Joes not keep money by him;|SangGriovn. 2. /. [ /anatio, Lat.] The act 
| (Ret ou nn an tat macs muſt. be lodged] of curing, SF * N J $4 
| 15 the ker's hands, the caſe will be _ nber, ani, if adn 
& ame. | 4 3%; : Cs Q * f "I . — f 
E /b 

uices as there is in the /ame animal. . 7 | | 
2. That which was centioned before}. - r tvn. adj. {from axe, Lat.] Power: 


Bacon Nat. 'Hiftoty. 


SancTiFica/TION. . /. F/anfification, 


* 


Sac, Y. 2. [. ſandtlimonia, Lat.] 


Holineſs; ſcrupulous auſterity; appear- 
ance of holineſs. | 
If fanfimony, and a frail vow between an er- 
rant Barbarian and a ſuperſubtle Venetian, be 
not too hard for my wit, and all the tribe of 
hell, thou ſhalt enjoy her. Shakeſþ. Othello. 


Her pretence is a pilgrimage, which holy un- 
dertaking, with moſt auſtere /an#imony, ſhe ace © 


compliſh d. _ "Shakeſpeare, 


here g 1 
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There wik es reaſon wh all 2. 
princes u ware o | lum; witence a ſancti man; one WhO 
y the robeoul /auftimony. . E 8 ; takes ſhelter in a holy Ae" . + 
Scrion? . I. L ſantfion, Fr. Jonflie, | Come, my boy, we will o andnary. Shak. 
| tin. J ee eee e I'll hence forthwith unto e ande; WS | 
1. The'a& of confirmation which gives to] Ty fave at leaft the heir, of 1 | 
pg ang es ney * — | Ott have Y heard of 3 A an 
As | 1 have kid A ſlave, : | er children, ne*er " nl now. Shakeſp. 


And of his blood caus'd to be mix'd with wine: 
Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be 
A fitter drink to make this ſusctien in; Ben Fon. 
Againſt the publick fax&ivns of the peace, 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 
To force their monarch. Dryden's A neil. 


to f. bliquit n ſuch a diſobedience. 
amp an obliquity upo | rar 


By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, 
ratitude is not enforced; that is, not enjoined 


the perſon that ſhall not be found K 
The ſatisfactions of the Chriſtian life, in its 
preſent practice and ſuture hopes, are not the 
mere raptures of enthuſiaſm, as the ſtricteſt pro- 
feſſors of reaſon have added the ſunction of their 
teſtimony. 7 | 
This word is often made the ſanction 


a man of honour, wift, 


Wanting ſan&ion and authority, it is only yet | 


a private work. : Baker on Learning. 
2. A law; a decree ratified. Improper. 
"Tis the firſt ſanction nature gave to man, 
Each other to aſſiſt in what they can. 


Holineſs ; goodneſs ; ſaintlineſs. 

In their looks divine - 
The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 
Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude, ſerene and pure. Milt. 


SA/NCTITY. . /+ rr Lat.] 
1. Holineſs; the ſtate of being holy. 
At his touch, 


in why en meet 
yielding haſty belief to 


There needs no poſitive law or /an&ion of God | 3* Shelter; 


to the meadows? Very much, ſays the frog; 
for he that's worſted will be ſure to take ſanc-| 


y the ſand&ion of penalties, to be inflicted upon | 
grateful. South; l 


SAND. . I. Land, Daniſh and Dutch. ] 
ſtone not conjoinèd, or ſtone 
Watts. | — | 
of an] 
oath : it is reckoned a great commendation to be 


Denham. | 
S4/ncT1ITUDE, #. . [from ſauctus, Lat.] 
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FO WF Re 8 
n 
A place of protectiom; a ſucred aſy- 


e fled to Beverley, where he and divers of 
his company regiſtered themſelves ſanctuary men. 
de and aka Bacon - Henry VII. 

Howſoever the ſanfuary man was protected 


from his creditors, yet his goods out Came =" 
| 8 ry ; 


ſnould not. Bacon 
protection. | | 
What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes 


tuary in the fens, L' Eftrange. 

The admirable works of painting were made 
fuel for the fire; but ſome reliques of it took 
January under ground, and eſcaped the common 
deſtiny. Dryden s Dufreſnoy. 


1. Particles 


broken to powder. | 
That finer matter called ſand, is no other than 
very ſmall pebbles, Woodward. 
Here i' th* ſands | 


Thee I'll rake up, the poſt unſanctiſied. Shakeſ. 
Hark, the fatal followers do purſue ! 
The ſands are number'd that woke up my life: 
Here muſt I ſtay, and here my life muſt end. 
4 Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Sand hath always its root in clay, and there 
be no veins of ſand any great depth within the 
earth, Bacon. 
Calling for more paper to reſcribe, king Phi- 
lip ſhewed him the difference betwixt the ink 
box and ſand box. Howel. 
If quickſilver be put into a convenient glaſs | 
veſſel, and that veſſel exactly ſtopped, and kept 
for ten weeks in a ſand ſurnace, whoſe heat may 


| | 
SAN DAKAK. '#. 

; 
1. 


SANUBLIN D. adj, 
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„ + at | Fr. un. 
darutu, Lau | amor ee 91 7 
A mineral of a bright colour, nat much 
. unlike to red arfenick, Beih. 
2. A white gumoozing out of the junipere 
, Point on 
[/and and blind.) NHuv- 
ing a defect in tlifeyes,. by: which ſmall 
pa N to fly before tbem. 
My true begotten father, being more than 


andbliad, high gravelblind, knows me not. 


| ' Shaleſp. Merchant of Venice, 
SA/'NDBOX Tee. u. .. ¶hura, Lat.] A plant. 
The fruit of this plant, if ſuffered. to remain 
on till they are fully ripe, burſt in the heat of 
the day with a violent exploſion, making a noiſe 
like the firing of a piſtol, and hereby the ſeeds 
are thrown about to a conſiderable diſtance 
Theſe ſeeds, when green, vomit and purge, ad 
are ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat a- kin to nux v 


ca, 8 | Miller 0 
SANDED». adj. [from ſand.] 1 
1. Covered with ſand; barren. | 

In well ſanded lands little or no ſnow lies. 
| XN Mortimer. 
The river pours alo | 
Reſiſtleſs, roaring dreadful down it comes; 
Then o'er the ſanded valley floating ſpreads. 
Thom 


2. Marked with ſmall ſpots; variegated with 
duſky ſpecks, | 2 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, ſo ſanded, and their heads are hung 
'With ears that ſweep away the morning dew. 


 -  'Bhakeſpeares 

SA'NDERLING. #. /. A bird, 
We reckon coots, ſanderlings, pewets, and 
mews, Carew. 


Sa'nDERs. 2. ,. | ſantalum, Lat.] A pre- 
cious kind of Indian wood, of which 
there are three ſorts, red, yellow, and 


Such ſanity hath Heaven given his hand, 


They preſently amend. Shakeſpeare. 
God attributes to place 


be conſtant, the corpuſclts that conſtitute the 
quickſilver will, after innumerable revolutions, 
be ſo connected to one another, that they will 


green. Bailey. 
Aromatize it with ſanders. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
SA'NDEVER. 2. / 


No ſan&ity, if none be thither brought uns car in the form of a red r. Bowle. 
By men who there frequent. Milian. 7 aeg d er toes” a bold Wy That which our Engliſh glaſſmen call ſandever, 
2. Goodneſs ; the quality of being good; | As men with ſand bags did of old. Hudibras. | and the French, of whom probably the name 
tv: godlineſs. | The force of water caſts gold out from the | was borrowed, ſuindever, is tlrat recrement that 
bowels of mountains, aud expoſes it among the | is made when the materials of glaſs, namely, 


This youth 
I reliey'd with ſuch ſanctity of love, | 
And to his image, which methought did promiſe 
Moſt venerable worth, did I devotion, SB. 
It was an obſervation of the ancient Romans, 
that their empire had not more increaſed by the} Walk'd o'er the ſand hills to the fea. 
ſtrength of their arms than the ſunctity of their 2. Barren country covered with ſands. 
Rr | Auiifon, | Moſt of his army being flain, he, with a ſew 
3+ Saint ; holy being. of his friends, fought to fave themſelves by flight 


| Sands of rivers, Dryden. 

Shells are ſound in the great ſand pit at Wool. 

wich. i Mooiltbard. 
Celia and 1, the other day, 


ſand and a fixt lixiviate alkali, having heen firſt 
baked together, and kept long in Fuſion, the 
mixture caſts up the ſuperfluous ſalt, which the 
workmen afterwards take off with ladles, and 
lay by as little worth. Boyle. 
SA/ND1SH. adj. [from ſand.] Approaching 
to the nature of ſand ; looſe ; not cloſe ; 
not compact, | 


Prior. 


About him all the ſan#itics of heav'n over the deſert ſands. Nuolles. Plant the tenuifolia's and ranunculus's in freſh 
Stood thick as ſtars, and from his ſight receiv'd | Her ſons ſpread ſandiſb earth, taken from under the turf. Evelyn, 
Beatitude paſt utt'rance. Milton. Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian ſends. Milton. SA'NDSTONE.. 2. /. [ /and and fone.] Stone 


So, where our wild Numidian waſtes extet d, 
Sudden th* impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling edd'es play, 
Tear up the /ands, and {weep whelle plains away. 
The helpleis traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, 8 


To SA/\NCTUARISE. wv. a. [ from ſanct uary.] 
To ſhelter by means of ſacred privileges. | 
Not in ule. 


No place indeed ſhou}d murder ſanctuariſe. 
f Shakeſpeare. 


of a looſe and friable kind, that eafily 
crumbles into ſand. 88 55 

Grains of gold in /andflone, from the mine 
of Coſta Rica, which is not reckoned rich; but 
every hundred weight yields about an ounce of 


Sees the: dry deſart all around hitn-riſe, 
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SANCTUARY. ». . | ſanFuaire, Fr.] And ſmother'd in the duſty whirlwind dies. gold. : Woodward. 
ſanfluarium, Lat.] ER IST Moat | An. SAN DV. adj. [from and.] 
1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly SAN DAL. u. . { /andale, Fr. ſandalium, 1, Abounding with fand ; full of ſand. 
the penetralia, or molt retired and awful Latin.] A looie ſhoe, WR 1 ſhould not ſee the ſardy hourglaſs run, 
| part of a temple. bus lung the uncouth ſwain to th' oaks and | But I ſhouid think of ſhallows and of flats. Stab. 
10 Having waſte ground enough, | rills, . | Safer ſhall he be on the /- "7 plains, 
| Shall we deſire to raze the ſunttrary,: While ſtill the morn went out with , grey, Than where caſtes mounted ſtand, Shakeſþ. 
17 Aud pitch our evils there ? , Shakeſpeare, Maton. A region ſo deſert, dry, and ſandy, that tra- 7 
if They often plac'd | From his robe vellers are fain to carry ber on cr 3 i So 
5 RAE: ir ſhrines, 1. Flows light ineffable: his harp, his quiver, rown's Vulgar Errotrs. 
Within his ſanctuary itſelf their ſhrines Mil: gar inena TP, q Rough unwieldy earth, nor to the play gh ; 


And Lycian bow are 
His feet are ſhod. | 

Ihe ſandals of celeſtial mold. 
Fledg'd with ambroſial plumes, and rich with 
gold, 


gold: with golden ſardols 


Let it not be imagined, that they contribute 
: Prior. 


nothing to the ww of the country who 

only ſerve God in the duties of « hop life, who | 

attend his ſanctuary, and daily addreſs his goud- 
' neſs. | 


Rogers's Sermons. | 


* 


Nor to the cattle kind, with ſandy ſtones | 
And gravel o'er-bounding. hes 
Ofer ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts ſpread. 
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cheeks, whoſe ſanguiferour veſſels it twiſts about. | 


r. Confifiing of 
Bb kt 25 erfonal reſ on] , cannot be long 
ei, 
Sax. ad}. | fanus, Lat.] Sound ; healthy. | 

| Rs Baynard wrote a poem on 
body in a /ane and ſound Rate. _ |} 


Sans. The preterite of ſong: 
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Favour, fo bottomed 


is ſong unto the 


Then ſang Moſes and Iſrael u 
rd. Jorg W's MY 85 Exod. xv. 1 
Thee next they ſang, of all creation firſt. Milt. 


Saxcur'rFEROUS. adj. [ſanguifer, Latin, ] 
' Conveying blood, | 
The fifth conjugation of the nerves is branched 

to the muſcles of the face, particularly the 


Derbam Phyſico-Theology. 
SANGUIFICA'TION,. . / | ſanguification, 
Fr. ſanguis and facio, Lat.] The pro- 
duction of blood; the gonverfion of the 
chyle into blood. | 


Since the lungs are the chief inſtrument of 
ſanguification, the animal that has that organ faulty 
tan never have the vital juices, derived from the 
blood, in a good ſtate. Arbuthbnot. 
Aſthmatick _ have 3 99 — 
and conſequently, for want of a right ſangui 
tion, are 1 1 — 
SANOGUITIER, 2. [ ſanguis and facio, 
Latin.] Producer of blood. 
Bitters, like choler, ate the beſt ſanguiſert, and 
alſo the beſt febrifuges. Floyer on the Humour:. 
To SANGUIFY, v. u. [ ſangwis and facio, 
Lat.] To produce blood, 
At the ſame time I think, I command: in 
inferior 1 I 41 * hone, Mes un- 
- guify, and carnify, by t ower of an indivi- 
£93 ſoul. 17 By wy Hale. 
SA/NGUINARY, adj. 1 ſanguinarius, Latin. 
ſanguinaire, Fr. from ſanguis, Latin.] 
Cruel; bloody; murtherous. 1 
We may not propagate religion by wars, or 
by /anguinary perſecutions tp force * 
N con. 
The ſcene is now more ſanguinary, and fuller of 
actors: - never was ſuch a confuled myſterious 
civil war as this. Howel. 
Paſſion transforms us into a kind of ſavages, 
and makes us brutal and ſanguinary. Broom. 
Sa'NGUINARY. 2. . | ſanguis, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainſawortb. 
SA'NGUINE, adj. [ ſanguin, Fr. ſanguineus, 
from /anguis, Lat.] n 
1. Red ; having the colour of blobd. 
This fellow | | 
Upbraided me about the roſe I wear ; | 
Saying, the ſanguine colour of the leaves | 
Did repreſent my maſter's bluſhing cheeks. | 
f | Shakeſpeare 
A ſtream of nect'rous humour iſſuing flow'd 
Sanguine. | - Milton. 
Dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward, | 
Oirt in her ſenguine gown. Dryden. 
Her flag aloft, ſpread ruffling to the wind, 
And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem the flood to fire: 
The weaver, charm'd with what his loom de- 
lipn'd, | | 
Goes on to ſea, and knows not to retire, Dryd. 
2. Abounding with blood more than any 
other humour; cheerful. 
The cholerick fell ſbort of the longevity of the 
<nguine. 55 x Brown, 
Ihough theſe faults differ in their complexions 
. #s /anguine from melancholy, yet they are fre- 
quently united. Gov. of To. 
3. Warm; ardent ; confident. | 
A ſet of ſanguine tempers ridicule, in the num- 
ber of fopperics, all ſuch apprehenſions. $w#/e. 


Sa'nGvINne. Y [from ſaxguis.] Blood | 


be colour. Wy 
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ving the g ,ovintnsss. Ms 2 {from 
SancutſniTY. 
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tk | ; 
That all hoe guodly garments ſtain's around, 
"Ap in devp Jenguine dy the gray graund- 


eee confidence. Sanguinity i per- 
aps only uſed by Swift. | 

Rage, or phrenſy it may be, in ſome perkaps 
natural courage, or ſanguineneſs of temper in 
others; but true valour it is not, if it knows 
not as well to ſuffer as to do. That mind is 


the power of all 
keeps itſelf a diſtin 
upon the outward man. Decay of Piety. 
I very much diſtruſt your ſanguinity. Sift. 
SANGUI'NEOUS. adj. [ ſanguineus, Latin. 
ſanguin, Fr.] | | 
1. Conſtituting blood. 
This animal of Plato containeth not only ſun- 
guineous and reparable particles, but is made up 
of veins, nerves, aud arteries, | rown. 
2. Abounding with blood. | 
A plethorick conſtitution, in which true blood 
© abounds, is called ſanguineous. 
[ fpnedrium, Latin.] 
The chief council among the Jews, con- 
fiſting of Oy elders, over whom the 
high-prieft prefided, _ | 
SA/NICLE. 2. /. [ ſanicle, Fr. ſanicula, Lat.] 
A plant. 
SA'NIES. u. /. [Latin. 


J Thin matter; ſe- 
rous excretion. N 


out other matter than a little ſanies. Wiſeman. 
S Nous. adj. [from ſanics.] Running a 
thin ſerous matter, not a well-digeſted pus. 
Obſerving the ulcer ſunious, 1 propoſed digeſ- 
tion as the only way to remove the pain. ſem. 
SA'NITY. 4. /. [ ſanitas, Lat.] Sound- 
neſs of mind. | 
How ant, ſometimes, his replics are ! 
A happineſs that often madneſs 8 
Which ſanity and reaſon could not be 
So proſp'rouſly delivered of. 
SANK. The preterite of uk. | 
As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane 
had opened ſome great floodgate of ſorrow, 
whereof her heart could not abide the violent 
iſſue, ſhe ſank to the ground. 


and gave divers others of their ſhips heir death's 
wounds, whereof ſoon after they /an# and pe- 
riſhed. yg Bacon's War with Spain. 


of uſe. 
Laſt ſcene of all, 

That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 
ls fecond childiſhneſs and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, jans cyes, ſans taite, ſans every thing. 

| "Wks 1 Shakeſpeare. 

For nature ſo prepoſteroully to err, 
Being not deficient, blind, or lame of ſenſe, 
Sans withcraſt could not. | Shateſp. Othello. 


SAP. . /. [x pe, Saxon; /ap, Dutch,] 
The viral juice of plants; the juice that 
circulates in trees and herbs. 


Now ſucking of the /ap of herbs moſt ſweet, 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie, 


Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In ſap conſuming Winter's drizzled ſnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 

Vet hath my night of life ſome memory. Shak. 
Wound the bark of our fruit-trees, 


: " 


Leſt, being over-proud with /ap and blood, 


1 


A heat 2 2 | 
rdour, hea . % [ ſapper, Fr. za pare, Ital.] 


— 
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truly great, and only that, which ſtands above 
* violence; which | 
principality, independent | 


Arbuthnot. | 


It began with a round crack in the ſkin, with- | 


f 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


1 : Sidney. | 
| Our men followed them cloſe, took two ſhips, | 


SANS. prep. [French.] Without. Out 


ö 


Now in ti e ſame bathing his tender feet. / Spenſ. 1 


Wittr too much riches it confounditfelf, $boke/p. | 


7 " PR A | wound, N 4 4 ITN ta | Mie prefence 
[Ns een a ſtreum o gore, blood] into the plant ſciential ſap. 
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To SAP. . To 


(SAPPHIRE. . /. ee, Latin: ſo 
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SAPID. adj. ¶ ſapidus, 


SAPIDITYs» 
Sa'PIDNESS. 


But they whom thou, gre 
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SAP © 
be had infogt - 


The as which at the foot is bred - 
In trees, through all the boughs is ſpread. ll. 

Vegetables confift of the fame parts with ani- 
mal ſubſtances, fpirit, water, falt, oil, earth; 
all which are contained in the fap they derive 
from the carth, Arhabnet 


To under-mine; to ſubvert by digging ; 
to mine, bin $6} 0 
Their dwellings were /apþp'd by floods, 
Their houſes fell upon thee houthold gods. 
— F Dryden. 
2. proceed by mine ; to pro- 
ceed inviſibly. | $3 
For the better ſecurity of the troops, both aſ- 
ſaults are carried on by abr. Tater. 
In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave, 
If ſecret gold /aps on from knave to kuave. Pope. 


that it is improperly written /aphyre.] 
A precious ſtone of a blue colour. 
Sapbire is of a bright blue colour. Woodward. 


*. 


In enrolFd tuffs, flow'rs purfled, blue and 


White, | 
Like ſapbire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Shak. 
He tinctures rubies with their roſy hue, 

And on the ſapbire ſpreads a heavenly blue. 


' | Blackmore. 
That the ſapbire ſhould grow ſoul, and loſe its 


beauty, when worn by one that is lecherovs, and 


mauy other fabulous ſtories of gems, are great 
that their virtue is equivalent to their 
value. . Derbam. 
adj. [ſapphirinus, Latin.] 
ade of ſapphire; reſembling ſapphi. e. 
She was e eee and clear for thee; 
Clay, flint, jet now thy fit dwellings he. 
Donne. 
A few grains of ſhell filver, with a convenient 
3 of powdered cryſtal glaſs, having been 
ept three hours in fuſion, I found the coliquàted 
maſs, upon breaking the crucible, of a lovely 
ſapbarine blue. Beyle. 


» 


\ Taſteful; 


my | 
palatable ; making a powerful ſtimulation 


upon the palate, 
Thus camels, to m 
raiſe the mud with their ſect. | 
The moſt oily parts are not ſeparated by a 
flight decoction, till they are diſentangled from 
the ſalts; for it what remains of the ſubject, 
after the. infuſion aud decoction be continued to 
be boiled down with the addition of freſh wa- 
ter, a ſat, ſapid, odoraus, viſcous, inflammable, 
frothy water will conſtantly be found floating a- 
top of the boiling liquor Arbutbnot, 
L tle 70 [from ſapid.] Taſte- 
ulneſs; power of ſtimulat- 


in 
45 for their taſte, if their nutriment be air, 


| _ Brown's Yulgat Ernours, 
If /apidneſ+ belong not to the mercurial prin- 
ciple of vegetables and animals it will ſcarce 
be diſcriminated from their phlegm. Boyle. 
A'PIENCE. 1. J. apiencey . eee 
Lat.] Wiſdom ; ſageneſs ; knowledge. 
By ſapience, I mean what the ancients did by 
philoſophy; the habit or diſpoſition of mind 
which importeth the love of wiſdom. Grew, 
Ne only they that dw in lowly duſt, 
The ſons of darkneſs and «f e 3. | 
t Jove, by doom 
unjuſt, * - 


Did'ſt to the top of honour earſt advance + 
Deſpiſe the broud of /bleſſed ſapience.” Spenſer. 
King James, of immortal memory, among all 
the . and admirers of divine and 
2 el NE 


They now, puft up with's 2 inſolence, 


ake the water /apid, do 


Brown. | 


human 
Ickience, * 
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neither can it be an inſtrument thereof; for the 
body of that element is inguſtible, aud void of 
all ſafidity. 
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Were aan ba. mmer, breathed forth 3 after which the- ulcer incarned  — 
_ rr Becauſe enterpriſes guided by ill counſels haye 2. Young ; not firm; weak. 1 with common ./arcotich:, and the ulcerations a- 
IE equal fuccefs to thoſe by the beſt judgmeat con-“ This young prince was brought up among bout it were cared by ointment of tuty. Wiſewer. 
144 14 ducted, „ te the ſame external] nutſes, till he arrived to the age of 2arst|SARCULA'TION. 2. ½ [ /arcalus, Latin. 1 
'bgure with ſoptence, | Raleigh. | | when he had paſſed this weak and appy age, 1 The act of weeding | 
: N =” 77 54 N r 


Sapience and love - +» 


£ | ; plucking'up weeds, 
© *Immenſe, and all his father in him ſhone. Malt. 6 7.0 W. no Spaniſh/; 3% %% v 
2 fov're:ign, virtuous,” precious of all trees - | | ae * SAE. % A ſort of precious 
0 Paradiſe! of operation blcſt 22 Jarabande, French. ] A Spaniſh dance. San rv Like 1.2 rt ot pre 4 
$i 82 Saur „ Ie g The 2 Fr A 9" 147 ap A n ſtone. 2 
| VIS: - | Man . ing quality in a e, to preludes, /ara- 4 tan! | 2 
| oro ee hers banded 5 7 gavots, are * much real quali- He that fat was to Jook upon, like a jaſper 
. He wildly flings his filth about, © ] dies in the inſt ument as the thought is in the] and s Jardine fone, „„ „ er. iv. . 
ea bes gratitude and /apicnce, mind of the compoſer. ,, Arbuthaet.and Pope. | 4 Thou ſhalt ſet in it four rows of flames! the , 


'\ 8 | r Sy F. firſt row ſhall be a fardiue. Exed. xxviii. 17. 
I To ſpare the folks that give him ha'perice. Swift. | SA'RCASM. 2. ſarcaſine, Fr. Jarca/-| > | 
Satrikxr. adj. | ſapiens, Latin. Wiſe;| mus, Lat. A keen reproach ; a taunt ; Er Es n,/. A precious ſtone. 


ſage. a gibe, The — is an accidental hen of 5 agat 
e : | n , _ ind : iti ich | 
There the /apient king held dalliance. Milton. Sarſeaſms of wit are tranſmitted in ſtory. | — 5 ES 3 ern | 
.Sa'e LESS. ar. | faptors, Dutch.] | T9 39.08 | Gov. of the Tongue. when on one or both ſides the white there haj 
1. Wanting lap ; wanting vital juice. | Rejoice, O..yo man, fays Solomon, in a pens to lie alſo a plate of a reddiſh colour, the 
Pithleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine, | ſevere ſarcaſm, in the days of thy youth, and L jewellers call the Lone a ſardonyx., W, codward. 


That droops his pl branches to the ground. | Malk in the ways of thy heart; but know that ſoit 7; [peynk, Saxon. ] 
\ » Shakeſpeare, | © for theſe things God will bring thee into judg- | 1. A Mark or flick; | 


The tree of k ] | ment. ' Rogers"s Sermons. an * 
* Produces af = ee 3 When an angry maſter ſays to his ſervant, It | 2. In Scotland” it denotes a ſhirt. 


Denham, | is bravely done, it is one way of giving a ſevere Flaunting beaus gang with their breaſts open, 
This fingle ſtick was ſull of ſap; but now in | FeProach; for the words are ſpoken by way of | and their /arks over their waiſtcoats,  Arbuthr. 


_, vain does aft tie that withered bundle of twigs | ſarcaſm, or irony, | Watts. | SARN, n« J. A Britiſh word for pavement, 
to its ſapleſs trunk, Swift. | SARCA'STICALLY. adv. [from ſarcaflick.] err ſtepping ſtones, {till uſed in the ſame 


2. Dry; old; huſky, | Tauntingly ; ſeverely. Ss. ſenſe in Berkſhire and Hampſhire. ; 
If by this bribe, well plac'd, he would enſare He ae a lady playiug with a lap-dog, whe- SA RPLIER. 2. 1 farpilliere, rench, ] A 
Some /p uſurer that wants an heir. Dryden, | ther the women of that country uſed to have piece of canvas for wrapping up wares ; 
Saris. 2. /. [from ſap.] A young | any children or no? thereby ſarcaſtically re- Ltd torh ; 
tree; g pl roaching them for miſplacing that affection |, 3 Pac! my, AX. IT. AY 
AA arms hen” 4 g ; m SA'RRASINE, u. /. [In botany.] A kind of 
Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm] upon brutes, which could only become à mother | 9-7 * He. 
Nei iber ö to her child. r * South, birthwort. Bailey. 
Is, like a blaſted ſapling, wither'd up. Shekeſp. N 32 ws 1 | 
Nurſe the ſaplings tall, and curl the grove |SARCA'STICAL. {| adj. [from ſarcaſm ||SA'RSA. 1. /. Both a tree and 
Vith ringlets quaint. Milton. Sarca'sTICK. Keen; raunting; ſevere. |SARSAPARE/LLA. an herb. Ainſworth, 
A ſapling pine he wrench'd from out the What a fierce and ſarcaſtictreprehenfion would SARSE. 2. h [Perha becauſe made of ſar- 
ground, | this have drawn from the friendſhip of the world, | ene. A fort of 7 2 lawn fieve,  B alley. | 


The readieſt weapon that his f found, Dryd. and yet what a gentle one did it receive from | -. 
What planter will attempt yoke o Chrill? 3 "South. To SARSE. u. a. | ſafſer, French. ] To tit 


A ſapling with a falling oak? Swift.|SA/RCENET. 2. , [Suppoſed by Skinner to through a farſe or ſearſeQ. Baileys 
ouch turn @ his heads ſaw his wife's vig'rous| be fericum. ſaraccuicun, Lat. J Fine thin |SART. 1. % [In agriculture.] A piece of 


| Ys oodland turned into arable. Bailey. 
| Wielding her oak li Eis] woven ſilk. | * . | * 
4 OE en 5 4 d 7s Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle im- SAs H. 1. J. [Of this word the etymolo- 
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/ | ; | material ſkein of fley'd ſilk, thou green ſarcenet ſts give no account: I ſuppoſe it comes 
"us SA Mat raph ods 0 loap. ] Sopy ; reſemb- flap for a ſore eye, thou taſſel of a prodigal's Em ſrache, of avoir, to know, a alt 
1 ling ſoap ; having the qualities of ſoap. | purſe? Sbulgſp. Troilus and Creffida. | worn being a mark of diſtinction: and 
th By digeſting a ſolution of ſalt of tartar with If they be covered, though but with linen or . 5 bei 4 o "1. . 
| ; oil of a:monds, I couid reduce them to a ſoft | {yrcenct, it intercepts the effluvium. Brown. 4 © Saſh Amden vdeing maus partes 
ſaponary ſubſtance. a Boyle. Theſe are they that cannot bear the heat | for the ſake of ſeeing and being ſeen.] 
| Any mixture of an oily ſubſtance with ſalt, | Of figur'd filks, aud under ſarcenets ſweat. Dryd. 1. A belt worn by way of diſtinction; a 
>. called a ſoap : bodies of this e She darts from ſarcenet ambuſh wily leers, ſilken band worn by officers in the army. 
Jy called /aponaceour rbuthnot. [| Tywitches thy fleeve, or with familiar airs | - formed | | | 
þ 15 POR. u. J. [Latin.] Taſte; power of | Her fan will pat the cheek; theſe ſnares diſ- = * © lies. mum 
11 affecting or ſtimulating the palate. | | dain, 435 Gay. | he n 7 lift the faſs; 
| . vid There is ſome ſapor in all aliments, as being | To SA RCLE. v. 4. | ſarcler, Fr, ſurculo, The window is her proper ſphere. Sift, 
WIS) to be diſtinguiſhed and judged by the guit, which | Lat. 'Fo weed corn. Ainſworth. | She broke a pane in the Jas window that 
1 0 n particles of ce. SARCOCE/LE. 1. , Ledgk and xian ; /arco-} looked into the yard. | | Swift, 
443 B08 P f cles of matter | r | 5 . 12 
N which diſtinguiſh the various ſapore, vduurs, and | cele, Fr.] A fleſhy excreſcence of the [Sa S HOON. u. A kind of leather 5 8 
Ni e een Watts, teſticles, which ſometimes grows ſo large | put into a boot for the wearer's caſe, 
r SAPORT'FICK, adj. [ ſaporifique, Fr. fafor | as to ſtretch the ſcrotum much beyond ET Ainſworth. 
1 and facio, Latin. ] Having the power] its natural ſize. Quincy. | SA'SSAFRAS. 2. ſs A tree, The wood is 


to produce taſtes, Sarco'MA, 4. . [odgrwpa.] A fleſhy ex- medicinal, 
Sa rIxESs. . I [from ſappy.] The ſtate | creſcence, or lump, growing in any part Sar. The preterite of t. 
or the quality of abounding in ſap; ſuc- of the body, eſpecially the noſtrils. The picture of fair Venus, that 
culence; juicineſs . en 
| : % — ; | 2 1 oft, *rill rom your . 
Serv. age [from /ap.] |Sarxco'PHacovs. adje Least and 'Pdyws] | Again chat glorious image took. — —@Waller- 
1. Abounding in ſap ; juicy ; ſucculent, | Fleſb-eating ; feeding on fleſh, _ | | T anſwered not the Rehearfal, becauſe I knew 
The /appy parts, and next reſembling juice, Jarco' HAG. 2. /. [oact and Gayw. ] The the author ſat to himſelf when he drew the pic- 
Were turn'd to moiſture for the body's uſe, practice of eating tleth. | ture, and was the very Bays of his own farce. 
Supplying humours, blood, and nouriſhment. There was no-/arcophbagy before the floõd  _ | | 25 Dryden. 
| | Dryden.“ and, without the eating of fleſb, our fathers |SA'TCHEL. 1. fe [ ſeckel, German; 1 N ; 
| e 


— 


| | 
th ; 
1 | The fappy boughs | preſerved themſelves unto longer lives than their clus, Latin. Perbaps better ſac 
FTC 
aj The green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire Sure TICK e. /; [from ek; el ſchool- boys to wat? Angers books. . - 
14 to the green; to which che piggeln of their | Fr.] Medicines which fl ve ule ers with“ The whining ſchoolboy wich hie ſatchel, | 
— leaves, and hardneſs of their ſtalks, which con- | new fleſh; the ſame as incarnatives. And ſhining morning face, creeping me 
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© - Jp SATE( v. . [ atio, Latin. To fati-] ' 4 > nate : 
= 


natural defires. |. 1 
©. Sated at length, ere long I might ve 
© Strange alteration in me. Milton & Loft. 
fo will their bodies ſtript aa 
Enrich the victors, while the vultures %, 
Their maws with full repaſt ? Phillip. 
hy uſeleſs ſtrength, miſtaken king, . 
' Sated with rage, and ignorant 1 BY | 
SATELLITE. 2. /. | fatelles, Lat. ſatellite, 
Fr. ] This word is commonly pronounced 
in proſe with the e mute in the plural, 
as in the fingular, and is, therefore only 
of three ſyllables ; but Pope has in the | 
plural continued the Latin form, and 
aſſigned; it four; I think, improperly.] } 
A ſmall planet revolving Boy, a larger, 
Four moons move about Jupiter, and five a- 
bout Saturn, called their ſatellites, Locke. 
The ſmalleſt planets are ſituated neareſt the ſun 
and cach other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, 
that are vaſtly greater, and have many ſatellites 


about them, are wiſely removed to the extreme 
regions of the ſyſtem. Bentley. 


0 
, 


Aſk of yonder argent fields above, | 
Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove ? Pope. | 


TIOUS. adj. [from Jatelles, Lat.] | 


Why 
SATELLI 
Confiſting of ſatellites, 


Their ſolidity and opacity, and their ſatelli- 
Lay the child carefully in a caſe, covered with 


fious attendance, their revolutions about the ſun, 
and their rotations about their axis, are exactly 
the ſame.. Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 
To SA'TIATE. v. a. [ atio, Latin.] 
1. To ſatisfy ; to fill. | 
Thoſe ſmells are the moſt. grateful where the 
degree- of heat is ſmall, or the ſtrength of the 
ſmell allayed ; for theſe rather woo the ſenſe 
than ſatiate it. X Bacon. 
Buying of land is the reſult of a full and /a- 
tiated gain; and men in trade ſeldom think of 
laying our their money upon land, till their 
profit has brought them in more than their 
trade can well employ. Locke. 
The looſeu'd winds 


Hurl'd high above the clouds; till all their force 


Conſum'd, her rav'nous jaws th' carth ſatiate 

clos'd. Phillips. 

2. To glut; to pall ; to fill beyond natural 
- defire, | 

Whatever nove'ty preſents, children are pre- 

ſently eager to have a taſte, and are as ſoon ſa- 

tiated with it, ? Locke. 


He may be ſatiated, but not ſatisfy'd. Morris. | 


3. To gratify deſire. 

I may yet ſurvive the malice of my enemies, 
although they ſhould be /atiated with my blood. 
| | King Charles. 
4+ To ſaturate ; to impregnate with as 

much as can be contained or imbibed. 
Why does not ſalt of tartar draw more water 
out of the air, than in a certain proportion to its 


quantity, but for want of an attractive force af- 
ter it is ſatiated with water? Newton. 


SA'TIATE. adj. 
ted; full to ſatiety. When it has gh, 


it f. participle; — 
it ſeems a participle; when of, an ad SATFRICALLY., adv. [from ſatirical.] With 


to cenſure or | 


jective. 
Our generals, retir'd to their eſtates, 
In life's cool evening, ſatiate of applauſe, 


Nor think of bleeding ev'u in Brunſwick's cauſe. | 


| Pope. 
W and ſhrie ves all huſh'd and Atlas 

| ay, | > 
Let eat, in dreams, the cuſtard of the day, Pope. 
 SATVETY. . 


Fr.] Fulne 


; 
„ 


dels | "cally towards che waining-time and * 


rior. 4 


8 TIN. . f. [ ſatin, French . drap 


{from the verb.] Glut-| 


[ /atietas,, Latin; ſatietẽ, 


And Sits fttoty foeks to quench his thirſt. Shak. 

Nothing more Jealous than a favourite, eſpe- 

| pleaſures there is /atizty ; and aft: - wad 

, ures there is /aticty ; after they 

| be uſed, their verdure de exc A Rk 3 Haleruill. 
They ſatiate and foon li, * 


vine | | 
Imbu'd, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiety. Mili. 
No action, the uſeſulneſs -of which has made 
it the matter of duty, but a man may bear the 
continual purſuit of, without loathing or fatiety. 
| outh. 


The joy unequal'd, if its end it gain, 
Without /atiety, though e'er ſo bleſt, | 
And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtreſs'd. 

Pope. 
| di ſe- 
tan, Italian; ſattin, [Dutch.] A ſoft 
cloſe and ſhining filk, | 

Upon her body ſhe wore a doublet of ſky- 
colour ſatin, covered with plates of gold, and as 
it were nailed with precious ſtones, that in it 
ſhe might ſeem armed. Sidney. 

The ladies dreſs'd iu rich ſymars were ſeen, 
Of Florence ſatin, flower'd with white and green, 


And for a ſhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. 
Dryden. 
Her petticoat, transform'd apace, 
Became biack ſatin flounc'd with lace. Swift. 


- a mantle of blue ſatin. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


SATIRE. . / [ /atira, anciently /atura, 


Lat. not from /atyrus, a ſatyr; ſatire, 
Fr.] A poem in which wickedneſs or 


| Miinguiſhed, by the generality of the re- 
flections, from a lampoon which is aimed 
againſt a particular perſon ; but they are 
too frequently confounded : it has on be- 
fore the ſubject. | 


He dares to ſing thy praiſes in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime; 
Where ev'n to draw the picture of thy mind, 

Is ſatyr on the moſt of human kind, Dryden. 
| My verſe is ſatire, Dorſet lend your ear, 
And patronife a muſe you canuot fear. Young. 
SATI RICAL, | adj. ¶ ſatiricus, Latin; /ati- 
SATIY/RICK. 

1. Belonging to ſatire ; em 


ing of invective. "1 
You muſt not think, that a ſatyrick ſtyle 

' Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh words. Reſcorr, 

| What human kind deſires, and what they ſhun, 

Rage, paſſions, pleaſures, impotence of will, 


k td 


* 


ployed in writ- 


2, Cenſorious ; ſevere in language. 

| Slanders, ſir ; for the ſatirical ſlave ſays here, 
| that old men have grey 
are wrinkled. Shakeſpeare. 
| . He that hath a ſatirical vein, as he maketh 


invective; with intention 
vilify. I 2 ; 

He 
and kinds of philoſophy, which he arraigns. Ded. 
SA'TIRIST. te 
' writes ſatires. | 
Il firſt adventure, follow me who liſt, 
And be the ſecond Engliſh ſatiriſt. 


4 beyond deſire os pleaſure ; 


WF 


# 


n 
- 
3 


0 


Though pleaſant; but thy worde, with grace di- 


ds; that their faces 


Hall. 


» 


folly is cenſured, Proper /atire is di- 


rique, French; from /atire.] | 


Shall this ſatirical collection fill. Dryden's Juvenal. 


others afraid of his wit, ſo he had need be afraid | 
| of others memory. | Bacon, 
On me when dunces are ſatiricł, 9 
I take it for a panegyrick. Swift. | 


lies them ſatirically to ſome cuſtoms, | 


. [from /atire.]. One who 
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time; but, in his nature, he hasall 


writings he is ſevere, bold, undertaking; in bis. 
All vain pretenders have been conſtantly be 
topicks-of the moſt candid fatyrifs, from the C 


* 


drus of Juvenal to the Damon of Boilerau. 


Cleland. 
Yet ſoft his nature, though fevere his lay: 
His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay : : 
Bleſt /atyriff / who tovch'd the mean fo true, 
As ſhow'd vice had his hate and pity too. Pops; 
To SA'TIRIZE. v. a. | jatirizer, Fre from. 
 fatire.) To cenſure as in a ſatire, 

. Covetouſneſs is deſcribed as a veil caſt over the 
true meaning of the poer, whith was to ſatirize 
his prodigality and voluptuouſneſs. ryden. 
Should a writer lingle out and point his rail- 
lery at particular perſons, or ſatirize the miſer- 
able, he might be ſure of pleaſing a great part of 
his readers; but muſt be a very ill man if he 
could pleaſe himfeif. Addiſon. 
I infiſt that my lion's mouth be not defile& 
with ſcanda! 3 for I would not make uſe of him 
to revile the human ſpecies, and ſatirize his bet 
ters, | Addiſon's Spectator. 


It is as hard to ſatirize well a man of diſtin- 
guiſhed vices, as to praiſe well a man of diſtin- 
guiſhed virtues, Vt. 
SATISFA'CTION. 2. / . ati factio, Latin; 
ſatigfaction, French.] 1 ee 
1. The act of pleaſing to the full, or ſtate 

of being pleaſed. 7 | 
Run over the circle of earthly pleaſures, and 
had not God fecured a man a ſolid pleaſure frum 
his own actions, he would be forced to com- 
plain that pleaſure was not ſatisfaction. South. 
2. The act of 3 | 17 85 
The mind, having a power to ſuf] 


od the 


execution and ſatisfafion of any of its defires, is 


at liberty to conſider the objects of them. Locle. 
3- The ſtate of being pleaſed. | 
_ 'Tis a wretched ſatitfaction a revengeful marr 
takes, even in loſing his life, provided his ene- 
my go for company. L' Eftrange. 
There are very few diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, 
and conſiſtent, to which moſt men may not, 
with ſatisfaftion enough to themſelves, raiſe a 
doubt. | | Locke. 


uneaſineſs; conviction. 
Wilt thou leave me fo unſatisfied ? 
— W hat /atisfaftion can you have? Shake 
5. Gratification ; that which pleaſes. 
Of ev'ry nation each illuſtrious name, 
Bauch toys as theſe have cheated into fame; 
Exchanging ſolid quiet to obtain 
The windy ſatisfaton of the brain. Dryden's Flv. 
6. Amends; atonement for a erime; re- 
compenſe for an injury. 
Die he or juſtice muſt; unleſs for him 
Some other able, and- as willing, pay = 
| The rigid ſati-fa#ion, death for death. Milton. 
SATISFA/ CTIVE. adi. fatizfactus, Lat.] 
Giving ſat is faction. ä 


— 


By a final and ſatisfa&ive diſcernment of faiths | 
A 


wee lay the laſt effects upon the firſt cauſe of 

things. Browns 

SATISFA'CTORILY.. adv. from | fatisface 
tory.] So as to content. 3 

BY Bilonius hath been more /atisfaForily experi- 
mental, not only affirming that chameleons feed 


animals in their bellies. Browns 


| - fattorily unto all his deman gb. 
SATISFA'CTORINESS. 2. f. [from fatisfac> 
tory.) Power of ſatisfying 5 power of 


gwing content. 


| Wycherly, in his writings, is the marpeſt | 


The incompleatneſs of the ſeraphick lover's 
happineſs in his fruitions, proceeds not from 


Wt 


& +. 


the ſoftneſs of the tendereſt diſpohtions : in bib 13 
nature gentle, modeſt, inoff-nſive. - Granville. 


4. Releafe from ſuſpenſe, uncertainty, os 


on flies, but upon. exenteration he found theſe 


They ſtrain their ran med Br: anfwer him ſati- 4 
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entire polleſtion of them. 
© fatisfafus, Latin. | 
1. Giving, ſatisfa&tion ; giving content. 
An intelligent American would ſcarce take it 
account, if, defiring tofearn our 
axrchiteQure, he ſhould be told that a pillar was 
a thing ſupported by a baſis. Tale 
2. Atoning; making amends. + 
A moſt wiſe and ſufficient means of redemp- 
tion and ſalvation, by the /atizfafory and me- 
ritorions death and obedience of the incarnate 
Son of God, Jeſus Chriſt. N Sanderſon. 
2 SA'TISFY, . as [ ſatisfaire, Fr. fatis= 
Fuacio, Latin. ] _ 
1. To content; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree as 


that nothing more is deſired. Wh 
A good man ſhall be ſatisfied from himſelf. 
| ; | 7 8 
T um ſatig d. My boy has done his duty. 
; Satisfy y boy 4 
2. To fecd to the fill. 1 | 
Who hath cauſed it to rain on the earth, to 
: ſatisfy the deſolate aud waſte ground, and to cauſe 
the bud of the tender tree to ſpring forth? Fob. 
I will purſue and divide t + all my luſt / 
ſhall be ſatisfied upon them. Exodus. 
The righteous eatetk to the ſatisfying of his 
ſoul. 42-17 Proverbs. 
3. To recompenſe; to pay to content. 
His is well paid that is well ſatiyf-d; 
And I, delivering you, am ſatisfied, 
And therein do account myſelf well paid. Shak. 
4+ To appeaſe by puniſhment, 
N Will he draw out, 
For anger's ſake, finite to infinite 
In puniſh'd man, to ſatisfy his rigour, 
Sat:sfy'd never? That were to extend | 
. His ſentence beyond duſt and Nature's law. Milt. 


5. To free from doubt, perplexity, or ſuſ- 
. penſe, | 
Of many thin 


uſeful and curious you may 
fatisfy yourſelves in Leonardo de Vinci. Dryden. 
This I would willingly. be ſatisfed in, whe- 
ther the ſoul, when it thinks thus, ſeparate from 
- yointly with it? Locke. 
6. To convince. 
He declares himſelf ſatisfied to the contrary, 
in which he has given up the cauſe. Dryden. 
When come to the utmoſt extremity of body, 
what can there put a ſtop and ſatisfy the mind 
that it is at the end of ſpace, when it is a- 
tisfied that body itſelf can move into it! Locle. 
The ſtanding evidences of the truth of the 
- Goſpel are in themſelves moſt firm, ſolid, and 
_ ſatisfying. | Aiterbury. 
To SA'TISFY. v. 2. 
1. To give content. 


2. To feed to the full. 


. bi 3. To make payment. 


By the quantity of ſilver they give or take, 
they eſtimate the value of other things, and /a- 
tisy for them: thus ſilver becomes the mealure 

ok commerce. . Locle. 

SA'TURABLE. adj, [from ſaturate.] Im- 

pregnable with any hing *all it will re- 
celive no more. ; 

Be the figures of the ſalts never ſo varions, 
yet if the atoms o ſwater were fluid, they would 
always fo conform to thoſe figures as to fill up 
all vacuities ; and conſequently the water would 

be ſaturable with the ſame quantity of any ſalt, 
which it is not.  Grew's Coſmol. Sacra. 
SA'/TURANT. adj. [from ſaturans, 
pregnating to the fill. 
To SA'TURATE. wv. a. [ ſaturo, Latin.] 
To impregnate 'till no more can be re- 


- 


the body, acts leſs rationally than when con- 


eſe, but his _—_ 
| oy : | 
' Barrsexcrory. wn ſatis/aFoire, Fr. 


4 


4 


| 


t.] Im- 


SATU'RNIAN adj. [ ſaturnius, Latin. ] 


> > 
e 


A 1 
NAT 
reſtrial matter, and more ot leſs ored with it. 
| 1 ear. 
His body has been fully ſaturuted with the Huid 
of litzht, to be able to laſt ſo many yeats with- 
out any ſenſible diminution, though there are 
conſtant emanations thereof. _  Cheyne 
| Still night fucceeds 1 
A ſoften'd ſhade, and ſaturated earth 
Awaits the morning beam. 


| rennpdxg, Saxon, accordingto#/erflegan, 
from ræren, a Saxon idol; more pro- 
bably from Saturn, dies Saturni.] The 
laſt day of the week, | | 
This watter 1 handled fully in laſt Saturday's 
SpeRator. | Addiſon. 
SATU'RITYe. 2. / | ſaturitas, from ſaturo, 
Latin.]  Fulneſs; the ſtate of being ſa- 
turated ; repletion. | 


nun Latin] 

1. The remoteſt planet of the ſolar ſyſtem :; 
ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to impreſs melan- 

| choly, dulneſs, or ſeverity of temper. 

The ſmalleſt planets are placed peareit the ſun 
and each other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, 
that are vaſtly greater, are wiſely removed to 
the extreme regions. Bentley. 
From the far bounds 
Of utmoſt Saturn, wheeling wide his round. 


Thomſon. 
2. [In chemiſtry.) Lead. 
SA'TURNINE. adj. [ ſaturninus, Lat. fatur- 
nien, Fr. from Saturn.) Not light ; not 
volatile; gloomy ; grave; melancholy ; 
ſevere of temper: ſuppoſed to be born 
under the dominion of Saturn. 8 
I may caſt my readers under two diviſions, 
the mercurial and ſaturnine : the firſt are the 


gay part, the others are of a more ſober and ſo- 
lemn turn, Addiſon 


Hap- 
py ; golden; uſed by poets for times of 
felicity, ſuch as are feigned to have been 
in the reign of Saturn. | 
Th' Auguſtus, born to bring Saturnian 9 
Oe. 
SA'TTYR. n. Fa [ /atyrus, Latin.) A 91. 
van god : ſuppoſed among the ancients 
to be rude and lecherous. TR 
Satyrs, as Pliny teſtifies, were found in time 
- paſt in the eaſtern mountains of India. Peacham. 
SA'TYRIASIS. we r | 
If the chyle be very plentiful, it breeds a 
ſatyriaſis, or an abundance of ſeminal lymphas. 


Floyer on the Humours, 
SA/'VAGE, adj. 
vaggio, Italians] 
WW; > 


1d ; uncultivated, 
1 godlike virtues wherefore do'ſt thou 
ide, | | 
Affecting private life, or more obſcure 
In Caras wilderneſs? Milton. 
ornels, and ſavage berries of the wood, 
And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food, 
| Dryden. 


4 


I's 


2. Untamed ; cruel. 
Chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top, 


Hence with your little ones: 


To fright you thus, methinks, I am too ſavage ; 


Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
0 Pope. 

3+ Uncivilized ; barbarous; untaught; 


wild; brutal. 
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SA/TURDAY. 2. % [rærenrbæg or Fæ- 


SATURN. 4. /½ ¶ſaturus, French; ſatur- 


[ /auwvage, French; /el- 


Where roaring bears and ſavage lions roam. Shak. | 


To do worſe to you, were fell cruelty. - Shateſp. | 
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Saturn, arriving'on thoſe coaſts, deviſed luws to 
govern by.. ere bp, 


The ſavage clamour drown'd 
r e. 
A herd of wild beaſts on the mountains, or a 
ſavage drove of men in caves, might be ſo diſor- 
dered; but never a peguliar people. Spratt : Ser, 
A'VAGE, 3. '/. [from the adjective.I A 
man untaught and uncivilized 3 a barba- 
TTA | 
: 5 i k lei . 
The ſeditious lived by rapine and ruin of Ali 
the country, omitting nothing of that which 
ſavages, enraged in the height of their unruly - 
aviour, do commit, Hayward. 
. To deprive us of metals is to make us mere Ha- 
wages ; to change our corn for the od Arcadian 
diet, our houſes and cities for dens and\caves, 
and our clothing for ſkins of beaſts : tis to be- 
reave us of all arts and ſciences, nay, of re- 
vealed religion. Bentley. 
To SA'VAGE. v. @. [from the noun.] To 
make barbarous, wild, or cruel. A word 
not well authoriſed. | 
Friends, relations, Love himſelf, 
Savag d by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomſon. 
SA'VAGELY, adv. [from ſavage.] Barba- 
roully ; cruelly. | 
. Your caſtle is turpris'd, your wife and babes 
Savagely flaughter'd. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
SA VAGEN ESS. 2. , [from ſavage.] Bar- 
barou neſs; cruelty; wildneſs. 
A ſavageneſs in unreclaimed blood 
Of general aſſault. 86 
they ſay, 


— 
7 


akeſp. Hamlet. 
Wolves and bears, 


_ Caſting their ſavageneſs aſide, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

The Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remark- 

able for A and cruelty. Broome. 
SA'VAGERY. 7. /. [from ſavage.] 
1. Cruelty ; barbarity. 
This is the bloodieſt ſhame, 
The wildeſt favag'ry, the vileſt ſtroke, — 
That ever el Wrath, or ſtaring Rage, 
Preſented to the tears of ſoft Remorſe. 
2. Wild growth. 
+ Her fallow lees 29 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon ; while that the culter ruſts, 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakeſp. 
SAVA'NNA? u. . [Spaniſh, according to 
Bailey.) An open meadow without wood; 
paſture-ground in America. 

He that rides poſt through a country may tell 
how, in general, the parts lie; here a moraſs, 
and there a river; woodland in one part, and 
ſavannas in another. « Laughs 

Plains immenſe, ' 

And vaſt ſavannas, Where the wand ring eye, 
Unfix'd, is in a verdant ocean loſt. Thomſon. 
SAUCE. . . [ ſauce, ſauiſe, French; 
1. Something eaten with food to improve 
its taſte. | | | 
The bitter ſauce of the ſport was, that we had 
our honours for ever loſt, partly by. our own 
faults, but principally by his faulty uſing of our 
faults. Sidney. 

To feed were beſt at home; 
From thence the ſauce to meat is ceremony z 

Mecting were bare without it. Sa. Macbeth, 
Epicurean cooks N 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. Shaleſp. 

Such was the ſauce of Moab's noble feaſt, * 
Till night far ſpent invites them to their 3 

, . OWIHCOY 

He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like big 
whoſe meat is nothing but ſauces; they are 
healthleſs, chargeable, and uſeleſs. Taylor. 

High/auces and rich ſpices are fetched from the 
Indies, fee” Baler. 


Shak, 


” 


_ ceived or imbibed, | | 


Thus people lived altogether a ſavage life, 'till 


| 2. To 
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one the ſame Saver, A vulgar! 

_ phraſe to retaliate. one injury with än- 
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7 SAUCE. . . [from the noun.) 
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bigher rel n 
2. To gratify with rich taſtes. 
| Earth, yield me roots; 

Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his Ie 

With thy moſt operant poiſon. akeſpeare, 
3. To intermix or accompany with any 
thing good, or, ironically, with any thing 

d * « 


Then fell ſhe to ſauce her defires with threat- 
nings, ſo that we were in a great perplexity, re- 
ſtrained to ſo unworthy a bondage, and yet re- 


7 = 
w * 
| 


Rrained by love, which I cannot tell how, in 


noble minds, by a certain duty, claims au an- 
ſwering. | Sidney. 

All the 1 of love, wherein wanton 
youth walloweth, be bur folly mixed with bit- 
terneſs, and forrow ſavced with MN 

eher. 

Thou ſay'ſt his meat was ſauc d with hy up- 

braidings; : 
Unquiet meals make ill digeſtions. Shakeſpeare. 
SA'VUCEBOX. #. . [from ſauce, or rather 
from ſaucy.] 
An impertinent or petulant fellow. 

The fuoliſh old poet ſays, that the ſouls of 
ſome women are made of ſea-water: this has 
encouraged my ſaucebox to be witty upon me. 

| Addiſon's Spetiator. 

SA'UCEPAN. 2. , [| ſauce and pan.] A 

ſmall ſkillet with a long handle, in which 
ſauce or ſmall things are boiled. 

Your maſter will not allow you a fitver ſauce- 
pan. | Swift. 

SAUCER. 2. , | ſauciere, Fr. from ſauce.] 
1. A ſmall pan or platter in which ſauce 
is ſet on the table, 

Infuſe a pugil of new v'olets ſeven times, and 
it ſhall make the vinegar ſo freſh of the flower, 
us, if brought in a /aucer, you ſhall ſmell it be- 


fore it come at you. Bacon. 
Some have miſtaken blocks and poſts 

For ſpectres, apparitions, ghoſts, 

With ſaucer eyes and horns. Hudibras. 


2. A piece or platter of china, into which a 


tea-cup is ſet, 
SA'VCILY., adv. [from ſaucy.] Impudent- 
ly; impertinently ; petulantly; in a ſau- 
cy manner, | 
Though this knave-came ſomewhat ſaucily into 
the world before he was ſeut for, yet was his 
mother fair. Shakeſpeare. 
A freed ſervant, who had much power with 
Claudius, very ſaucily had almoſt all the words; 
and, amongſt other things, he aſked in ſcorn 
one of the examinates, who was likewiſe a freed 
ſervant of Scribonianus, I pray, fir, if Scribo- 
nianus had been emperor, what would you have 
done? He anfwered, I would have ſtood behind 
his chair, and held my peace. Bacon, 
A trumpet behaved himſelf very ſaucily. Addiſ. 
S veixkss. 2, / [from ſaucy.] Impudence; 
petulance; impertinence; contempt of 
ſuperiours. | | 
With how ſweet ſaws ſhe blam'd their ſaucineſs, 
To feel the 
. fide 
Did beat their hands. Sidney. 
By his authority he remains here, which he 
thinks is a patent for his ſaucineſs. 
Being intercepted in your fport, - 
Great reaſon that my noble lord be rated 
For ſaucineſs. Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
It is ſawcineſs in a. creature, in this cafe, to re- 
Ply» ; Bramb. 
imputing it to the natural ſaucineſs of a pedant, 


/ 


panting heart, which through her, 
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Shakeſpeare. | 


; - thi made him eat his words. 2 


ſubject thereof is this church. 


Hie who feareth God, and worketh righteouſ- 
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Ton ſaucineſs, mind your pruni 
may uſe it for you. 1 


„ Dien: 
is might make all other ſervants en 
the ſame liberty, and grow upon their 
maſters; and when this ſaucineſs betame univer- 
fal, what leſs miſchief could be expected than an 
old Scythian rebellion ? lier on Pride. 
SA UCISSE. 7 French. ] 

a long train of powder ſewed up in a roll 
of pitched cloth, about two inches dia- 
meter, in order to fire a bombcheſt, 
3 | : Bailey. 

ALCON. . / [French.] In military 

architecture, faggots or faſcines made of 

large boughs of trees bound together. 

They are commonly uſed to cover men, 

to make epaulments, traverſes, or breaſt- 

works in ditches full of water, to render 
the way firm for carriages, Bailey. 

SA'UCY. adj. [I know not how this word 
can be eaſily deduced from /auce : it may 
come more properly from ſalſus, Latin. ] 
Pert; petulant ; contemptuous of ſupe- 
riours; inſolent; impudent; impertinent. 

You are more ſaucy with lords than the heral- 
dry of your birth and virtue gives you commiſ- 
ſion. Shakeſpeare. 

Study is like the heav'ns glorious ſun, 

That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſaucy looks; 

Small have continual plodders ever won, 


Save baſe authority from other's books. Shak. 
And if thou haſt the mettle of a king, 
Being wrong'd as we are by this peeviſh town, 


Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

As we will ours againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Shak. 
Power's firſt pedigree from force derives, 

And calls to mind the old prerogatives 

Of free-born man; and with a ſaucy eye 

Searches the heart and ſoul of majeſty. Denham. 
I loſe my patience, when with /avcy pride 

By untun'd cars I hear his numbers try'd. 


Roſcommon. 
No ſaucy citizen ſhall dare 

To ſtrike a foldier, nor, when ſtruck, reſent 
The wrong. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Homer, to expreſs a man both timorous and 
ſaucy, makes uſe of a kind of point, namely, 
that he had the eyes of a dog, but the heart of a 
deer. Addiſon's Spectator. 


To SAVE. v. a. [ fauver, fſautver, French; 
ſalvo, Latin. ] | 


1. To preſerve from danger or deſtruction. 
Let me die ere men can ſay God ſave the 
queen. * Shakeſpeare, 
One ſhall cry, yet cannot he anſwer, nor /ave 
him out of his trouble. 1ſa. xlvi. 7. 
A wond'rous ark, 
To ſave himſelf and houſhold from amidſt 
A world devote to univerſal wreck. 
The circling ſtreams, once thought but pools 
of blood, : 
From dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall fave. 
| Dryden. 
Will no ſuperior genius ſnatch the quill, 
And ſave me on the brink from writing ill? 
4 | a Jung. 
2. To preſerve finally from eternal death. 
Whatſoever we read in Scripture concerning 
the endleſs love and ſaving mercy which God 
ſheweth towards his church, the only proper 


There are ſome that will be /aved, and ſome 
that will be damned. 1 Shaleſpeare. 
Me are not of them who draw back unty per- 
dition; but of them that believe, to the ſaving 
of the ſoul. | Heb. x. 39. 

His merits fave them, Milton. 


neſs, and petſeveres in the faith and duties of 


| i 


In gunnery, | 


Milton. | 


Hooker. |. 


L's . 
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3. Not to -ſpend or loſe ; to hinder from 
being ſpent or loſt, | Wt! 
We may he confident whatever God does is 
intended for our good, and whatever we inter- 
pret otherwiſe we can get nothing by repining, 
nor ſave any thing by reſiſting. * A 
With your coſt you terminate the cauſe,  . 
And ſave th' expence of long litigious laws, 
Where ſuits are travers'd, and ſo little won, 
That he who canquers is but laſt undone. Dryden, 
4. To reſerve or lay by. | 4 
He ſhall not feel quietneſs, he ſhall not ſave of 
that which he deſired. ob, XX. 20. 
They meanly pilfer, as they bravely fought, 
Now ſave a nation, and now ſave a 
When Hopkins dies, an hundred lights attend 
The wretch, who living /av'd a candle's cud. 


Pope, 

5. To ſpare ; to excuſe, | off? 
Will you not ſpeak to ſave a lady's bluſh ? 
D 


„ 
Our author ſaves me the compariſon with tra- 
gedy. D 
Theſe finews are not ſo much unſtrung, 
To fail me when my maſter ſhould be ſerv'd; 
And when they are, then will I ſteal ro death, 


6. To ſalve; to reconcile, 
How build, unbuild, contrive 
To ſave appearances: how gird the ſphere 
With centrick and eccentrick, Milton. 
7. To take or embrace opportunely, ſo as 
not to loſe, | | 
The ſame perſons, who were chief confidents 
to Cromwell, foreſeeing a reſtoration, ſeized the 
caſtles in Ireland, juſt ſavi»g the ride, and pnt- 
ting in a ſtock of merit ſufficient. Swift, 


To SAVE. v. . To be cheap. 


material, and in the charge of mounting and 
carriage. Bacon. 


SAVE. adv. [This word, adverbially uſed, 
is like except, originally the imperative 
of the verb.] Except; not including. 
It is now little uſed, 


But being all defeated, ſave a few, 
Rather than fly, or be captiv'd,* herſelf ſhe flew. 


Spenſer „ 


All the conſpirators, ſave only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar. Shak. 
He never put down a near ſervant, ſave only 
Stanley, the lord chamberlain. Bacon Henry VII. 
How have I then with whom to hold converſe, 
Save with the creatures which I made? Milton, 


SA'VEALL. 7+. , [ ſave and all.) A ſmall 
pan inſerted into a candleſtick to fave the 


ends of candles, 
SA'VER, 2. . [from ſave.] 
1. Preſerver; reſcuer. 


vers of that country. Sidney. 
2. One who eſcapes loſs, though without 
gain. 0 | 
Laws of arms permit each injur'd man 
To make himſelf a ſaver where he can. Drydtn. 
Who dares affirm this is vv pious age, 0 
When charity begins to tread the ſtage 7 5 
When actors, who at beſt are hardly ſavers, 
Will give a night of benefit to weavers? Sfr. 
Jo A good buſband, , ; j 
4. One who lays up and grows rich. 


By nature far from profulion, and yet a er 


ſparer than a ſaver; for though he had ſuch 


means to accumulate, yet his garriſons and his 
feaſtings ſoaked his exchequer. 


Fr.] 
A'VING. adj. [from fave. 2 
1. Frugal; parſimonious; not laviſn. 


our religion, ſhall certainly be ſaved. Qogers.. 


She loved money; for ſhe was'/aving, and ap- | 
a ' | plied | 
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oat, Pope. | 


Silent and unobſerv'd, to ſave his tears. Dryden. 


Braſs ordnance ſaveth in the quantity of the 


They were manifoldly acknowledged the fo 


W. ottons 


SA'viN. Ns 57 [ /abina, Lat. ſavin, ſabin, 
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* Be ſaving of your candle. | 8 


2. Not turning to loſs, though not gatnful. 
Silvio, finding his application unſucceſsſul, 
was refolved to make a /eving bargain; and 
fince he could not get the widuwꝰs eſtate, to fe- 
cover what he had laid out of his own. Addiſon 
Sa vIxd. adv, 7 5 is nothing more than 
a Oy of the verb /ave adverbially 
uſed. ] With exception in favour of. 
All this world's glory ſeemeth vain, | 
And all their ſhows but ſhadows, ſaving ſhe. 
Spenſer, 


© Such laws cannot be abrogated, ſaving only 


by whom they were made; becauſe the intent of 


them being known unto none but the author, he 
alone can judge how long it is requiſite they 
ſhould endure. | ' Hooker. 
Saving the reverence due to ſo great a man, I 
doubt not but they did all creep out of their 
Holes. Ray on the Creation. 


A'VING. 2. / [from /ave.] 


1. Eſcape ot expence ; ſomewhat preſerved 


from being ſpent, 

It is a great ſaving in all ſuch lights, if they 
can be made as fair and right as others, and yet 
laſt longer. | Bacon. 

By reducing intereſt to four per cent. there was 
a conſiderable ſaving to the nation ; but this year 
they give ſix. - Adiiſon. 

2, Exception in favour, 

Contend not with thoſe that are too ſtrong 
For us, but ſtill with afewng to honeſty ; for in- 
tegrity muſt be ſupported againtt all violence. 

L' Eflrange. 
SA/VINGLY, adv. [from ſaving.] With 
parhmony, F 


SA VINGNESS. 2. , [from bing. 


1. Parſimony; frugality. 
2. Tendency to promote eternal ſalvation. 
SA'VIOUR. 2.  Jauveur, Fr.] Re- 
- deemer; he that has graciouſly ſaved 
mankind from eternal death, 


So judg'd he man, beth judge and Savieur ſent. 


Milton. 


However conſonant to reaſon his precepts ap- | 


2 nothiuig could have tempted men to ac- 

nowledge him as their God and Saviour, but 
their being firmly perſuaded of the miracles 
he wrought. | Addiſon. 

Fo SA'UNTER, v. 2. [aller à la ſainte terre, 
from idle people who roved about the 
country, and aſked charity under pretence 
of going à la /ainte terre, to the holy 
land; or /aus terre, as having no ſettled 
home. }] | 


x. To wander about idly, | 
The cormorant is ſtill ſauntering by the ſea- 
fide, to ſee if he can find any ot his braſs caſt 
up. | I' Eftrange. 
Tell me, why fauntering thus from place to 


ace 
I meet thee, Nævolus, with clouded face? Dryd. 
$0 the young *ſquire, when firſt he comes 
From country ſchool to WilPs or Tom's, 
Without one notion of his. own, 
He ſaunters wildly up and down. Prior. 
Here /aunt'ring prentices oer Ot way weep. 
Gay. 
Led by my hand, he ſaunter d Europe „ 
Aud gather'd ev'ry, vice in ev ry ground. Dunciad. 
2. To loiter; to linger. | 
Though putting the mind upon an unuſual 
ſtreſs that may diſcourage, ought to he avoided; 
2 muſt not run it into a lazy ſauntering a- 
t ordinary things. hole. 


If men were weaued from their ſauntering hu- | 


mour, wherein they let a aber] gt of their lives 
run ufeleily away, they would acquire {ſkill in 
hundreds of things, LTecle. | 
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pretends to 


Spells uncouth Latin, an Greek; 

N „ tribe ! ſuch boru to wide eſtates, 

ith yea and no in ſenates hold debates. Tickel. 

SA'VORY. #. % [ /avoree, Fr. /atureia, Lat.] 

A plant. Ne N 
SAvoun. 2. /. [ faveur, Fr,] 

1. A ſcent; odour, ade? offs ; 

What ſavour is better, if phyſick be true, a 

For places infected, than wormwood and rue? 


| | Tuſſer. 

Benzo calls its ſmell a tartareous and hel:ifh 

ſawour. ' Abbot. 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to 


A ſavour that may ſtrike the dulleſt noſtril. Shak. 
I ſme}l ſweet ſavours, and I feel ſoft things. 
| 1 4+ Shakeſpeare. 
That Jews ſtink naturally, that is, that there 
is in their race an evil ſavory, is a received op. 
nion we know not how to admit Brown's V. Err. 
Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a 
volatile ſalt of a grateful ſavor, are heating. 
Arbuthnat on Diet 
2. Taſte ; 


power of affecting the palate. 
I taſte 
The ſavour of death from all things. Milton. 
A direQter influence from the ſun gives fruit 
a better ſavour and a greater worth. South. 


To"'SA'VOUR, v. . [ ſavourer, Fr. from the 
1. To have any particular ſmell or taſte. 
2. To betoken; to have an appearance or 
intellectual taſte of ſomething. 
This ripping of auceſtors is very pleaſing, and 
faveureth of good conceit aud ſome reading. | 
2 Spenſer on Treland. 
The duke's anſwers to his appeachments are very 
diligentiy and civilly couched ; and though his 
heart was big, yet they all ſavour of an humble 
ſpirit. Wetton. 
That ſavours only of rancour and pride. Million. 
If 'twere a ſecret that concern'd my life, 
This boldneſs might become thee ; 
But ſuch unneceſſary rudeneſs ſavours 
Of ſome deſign. . 
I have rejected every thing that ſavours of 
party. Addiſon, 
To SA'VOUR. V. a. q 
1. To like; to taſte or ſmell with delight, 
Wiſdom and goednefſs to the vile ſeem vile; 
Filths /avour but themſelves, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To exhibit taſte of. 
Thou ſavourg not the things that be of 


God. 
g Matt. 
SA'VOURILY. adv. [from ſavoury. ] 
1. With guſt; with appetite, | 

The collation he fell to very ſavourily. L' Eftr. 

This mufti is ſome Engliſh renegado, he talks 
ſo We of toaping. Dryden s Don Seboſtian. 

ith a pleaſing reliſh. 

There's a dearth of wit in this dull town, 
When ſi.ly plays ſo ſavourily go down, Dryden. 
SA'VQURINESS. 2. . | from ſavoury. ] 

1. Taſte pleaſing and picquant. 


2. Pleaſing ſmell. 
SA'VOURY. adj. [ ſavourens, Fr. from - 
vour. ] 
1. Pleaſing to the ſmelL 
The pleaſant ſavoxry ſmell 
So 3 appetite, that I 
Could not but taſte ! 
From the boughs a /ewoury odour blown, 
Grateful to appetite? more pleas'd my ſenſe 
Than ſmeil of ſweeteſt fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev'n, 


* 


2. 


Milian. 


father loveth. Ge. 
Milton. 


Al 


2. Picquant to the taſte, 
Savoury meat, ſuch as m 
The ſavoury pulp they chew. 
SAV'OY. . , [brafica ſabaudica, Lat. 


| ſort of col wort. 


| 
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8 ber 1. , [ faucifſe Fr. alſum, Lat.) 
A roll or ball made common 


pork or veal, and ſometimes of beef, 
S very ſmall, with falt and ſpice; 
ſometimes it is ſtuffed into the guts of 


— 


Saw. The preterite of . 
I never a till now 4 
Sight more deteſtable. Milton. 
SAW, . / [/ .¾e, Daniſh; yaga,. or 

ige, Saxon; 7 b 
t. A dentated inſtrument, by the attrition 
of which wood or metal is cut. 


The teeth are filed to an angle, pointing to- | 


wards the end of the ſawv, and not towards the 
handle of the ſao, or ſtraight between 1 e 
dle and end; becauſe the jaw is deſigned to act 
only in its progreſs forwards, a man having in 
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owls, and ſometimes only rolled in flour. 
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that more ſtrength than he cau have in drawing 


back his ſaw, and therefore when he draws it 
back, he bears it lightly off the unſawn ſtuff, 
which enables him the longer to continue his ſe- 
veral progreſſions of the ati Moxon's Mech. Ex, 

The roach is a leather mouth'd fiſh, and has 
ſaw-like teeth in his throat. Walton's Angler. 

Then ſaws were tooth d, and ſounding axes 


; made. Dryd. 
If they cannot cut, 
His ſaws are toothleſs, and lead. 
| Pope, 
2. [Saga, Saxon; /aeghe, Dutch.) A fay- 
ing; a maxim; a ſentence; an axiom; 
a proverb. 0 
Good king, that muſt approve the common 
ar ? | 
Thou but of Heaven's benediction com'ſt 
To the werm ſun! Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
From the table of my memory | 
I'll wipe away all ſaws of books. Shakeſpeare. 
His weapons, holy ſaws of ſacred writ. Shak, 
Strict age and ſour ſeverity, 
With their grave ſatos in flumber lie. Milton. 
To SAW. part. /awed and fawn. { ſcier, Fr. 
from the noun.] To cut timber or other 
matter with a ſaw. 
| They were ſtoned, they were ſaton aſunder. 
| Hebrews. 


his hatchets 


— 


A carpenter after he hath ſawn down a tree, 


and wrought it handſomely, ſets it in a wall. 
. Wiſd. xiii. 11. 
M aſter workmen, when they direct any of 
their underlings to /azv a piece of ſtuff, have ſe- 
veral phraſes For the ſawing of it: they ſeldom 
ſay, /aw the piece of ſtuff; but, draw the ſarv 
through it; give the piece of ſtuff a kerf. Moxon. 
It is an incaleſcency, from a ſwift motion, 
ſuch as that of running, threſhing, or ſawing. 
HS | Ray on the Creation. 
If I cut my finger, I ſhall as certainly feel pain 
as if my ſoul was co-extended with the limb, 
and had a piece of it ſazon through. Collier. 
SA'/WDUST. . / [ faw and duft.) Duſt 
made by the attrition of the ſaw. 
If the membrane be fouled by the ſawdyff of 
the bone, wipe it off with a ſponge, Wiſeman. 
Rotten /azedſ/, mixed with earth, enriches it 
very much. Mortimer: Huſbandry. 
SA'WFISH. 2. / | ſaw and Hb.] A ſort of 
filh with a kind of dentated horn. 


| [Sa weir, 2. . [ far and pit.] Pit over 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


which timber is laid to be fawn by two 
men, pi, x K 
Let them from forth a ſazepit ruſh at once 
With ſome diffuſed ſong. Shakeſpeare. 
They colour it by laying it in a ſawpit that 
hath oak ſaw-duſt therein. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


SAW-WORT. 2. fe [ ferratula, Latin.] A 


plant like the greater centaury, from 
which this differs in having ſmaller heads, 


and from the knapweed, in having the 


Saw-whnsr. nf [\fow-and 
* Fort of Dr 40" 7074 


Wich the fow-wref 
bel dersseeg the Beit thes teeth oh the Made o 


the aw, and then turm the handle horizontally 
à little about nt 
| of the ſaw ; and that at once turns the firſt tooth 
ſomiewhat towards you, and the ſecond tovth 
C  Moxon's Mech, Exer. 
SA'WER. - 722 LHitur, Fr. from ſarv. 
SVA A, J Ode whoſe trade, is to ſay 
timber into boards ot beams. 
The pit-ſaw is nley by joiners, when what 
they have to do may be as ſoon done at home 
| ns (end it to the ſawyers. 165 Moon. 
SA'XIFRAGE. 1. ſ. [ ſaxifrage, Fr. faxifraga, 
Latin.) A plant. | Wy 
| Saxi * „„ be 4 . |; 
' None, i le to auy thing having this pro- 
erty ; but is a terra moſt commonly given to a 
plant, from an opinion of its medicinal virtues to 
this effect. | fe Quincy. 
SN XxIT RAGE, Meadocu. u. .. [ fianum, Lat.) 
A plant. , | - 
| SA'XIFRAGOUS-. adi. [ ſaxum and frango, 
Latin. ] Diſſolvent of the ſtone. 
Becauſe goat's blood was found an excellent 
medicine for the ſtone, it might be conceived to 
be able to break a diamond; and ſe it came to 
be ordered that the rome ſhould be fed on ſuxi- 
fragous herbs, and ſuch as are conceived of power 
to break the ſtone. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To SAY. wv. a. preter. /aid [pecgan, Sax- 
1. To ſpeak ; to utter in words; to tell, 

Say it out, Diggon, whateyer it hight. Spenſer. 

In this flumbry agitation have you heard 

her ſay? , Shak. 

Speak unto Solomon; for he will not ſay thee 

nay. 1 Kings. 

Say nothing to any man, but go thy way. 
| © Mark. 


* 


2. To allege by way of argument. 


After all can be /aid againſt a thing, this will | 


ſtill be true, that many things poſlibly are, which | 
we know not of, Tilo 

In vain ſhall we attempt to juſtiſy ourſelves, 
as the rich young man in the guſpel did, by ap- 
pealing to the great duties of the law ; unleſs we 
can ſay ſome what more, even that we have been 
liberal in our diſtributions to the poor. A#terbury. 

3. To tell in any manner. 

With flying ſpeed, and ſeeming great pretence 

Came meſſenger with letters which his meſſage 


Fairy DBueen, 
as, to fay a 


8 


Common Prayer. 


4. To repeat; to rehearſe: 

part; 10 ſay a leſſon. 

5. To pronounce without ſin 
Then fhall be /ai4 or ſung as 


979 SAY. D. Ms n DX” . 
1. 1 ſpeak; to pronounce; to utter; to 
te. 


He /aid moreover, I have ſomewhat to /ay 
unto thee; aud the ſaid, ſay on. 1 Kings. 
The council-table and ſtar-chamber hold, as 
Thucydides ſaid of the Athenians, for honour- 
able that which pleaſed, and for juſt that which 
profited. Clarendon. 
The lion here has taken his right meaſures, 

hat is to ſay, he has made a true judgment. 
FF. 


0 an Co 

oy owe . 6 may be difficult to foy 
whether they affirm or deny; as when we /ay, 
Plato was no fol. nn 2 


Watte. 


4 Ne 2 
0 


upon the notch towards the end] , 


ſaxum frangere, to break the 


que ion; tell. ” 


| 43 0 

rn to fall off)? Milion. 
you no eentent, 1 

Ife well ſpent ? 


UF? - 


. Kod who wp 


cunning ſnap. 
2. [ For aſſay.] Sample. 
So good a /ay invites the eye, 


err 
A little downward to eſp 


* . - 
$1 


- 


... The lively cluſfers of her bre * Sidney. 

ince thy outſide looks ſo fair and warlike, _. 

And that thy tongue ſome ſay of breeding 
breathes, . : © 


By rule of knighthood 1 diſdain 


| Shakeſpeare. 
3. Trial by a ſample, | 


o — 


the publick */ay maſters, and upon their being 
unable to bring it to fuſion, or make it fly away, 
he had procured a little. oſ it, aud with a peculiar 
flux ſeparated a third part of * guld. .Hoyle. 
4 [ Sore, Fr.] Silk. Ob lete. 

A kind of woollen ſtuff. | 


Las. 1. % [from ay. ] Exp 
words; . ſententiouſly de 

I thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou haſt prov'd Lucilius' ſaying true Shak. 


Moſes fled-at this ſaying, and was a ſtranger in 
' _ Midan 


an. As. 
Many are the ſayings of the wiſe, 
Extolling patience as the trueſt ſortitude. Milton. 
X Others try to divert the troubles of other men 
it evils are long, they are but light. Tillotſon. 
| We poetick folks, who muſt reſtrain 
Our meaſur' d /ayings in an equal chain, 
Have troubles utterly unknown to thoſe, 
Who let their fancy looſe in rambling proſe. 


Prior. 
The ſacred function can never be hurt by their 


ſayings, if not firſt reproached by our doings, 
2 Alerbury. 
SCAB. u. / [pexb, Saxon; Fabbia, Ita- 
lian; [chabbe, Dutch; /abzes, Hon 
y 


reſſion; 
1vered, 


1. An 1ncruſtation formed over a fore 
dricd matter, 


What's the matter, you diſſentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs ? - Shateſpeare's Coriolanus. 

That free from gouts thou may ſt preſerve thy 

care, | a ; 

And clear from fcabs produc'd by freezing air. 

| | Dryden. 
2. The itch or mange of horſes. | 
3. A paltry fellow. fo named from the itch 
often incident to negligent poverty, 
1 would thou did'ſt itch from head to foot, 
and I had the fcratching of thee, I would make 
thee the loathſom'ſt ſcab in Greece. | 
Well ſaid, Wart, thou art a good ſcab- t ere 
is a teſtex for thee.  Shateſpeare's Henry IV. 
One of the uſurers, a head man of the city, 
took it in dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, 
with a ſcab of a currierœ DL Eftrange. 
This vap'ring ſcab muſt needs devile 
To ape the thunder of the ſkies, 


SCA'BRARD. 2. / lap, German. Funius.] 
The ſheath of a ſword. 
Enter fortune's gate, 
'Nar in thy * ſheath that famous blade, 
"Till ſettled be thy kingdom and eſtate. Fairfax, 
What eyes! how keen. their glances! you do 
well to keep em veil'd ; they are too ſharp to be 
truſted out o th" ſcabbard. Dryden's Spaniſs Friar. 


. 


4 


|SCA'BPED. adj. [from Cad.] 


This gentleman having brought that earth to 


pretty and plauſible ſayings, ſuch as this, that 


| Shobeprare. | 


Swift, | 


SCA 


{ Covered ar Aſeaſed vi f SS T3 2 av 
he briar fruit makes _w_ 


5 < 2» .forry ;. - worthleſs, "Ree Y 


* 
- 


- 


. Young feldiers at their exercifings gnaw, on. 
Schnee. 4, % (fram Gabbed,} The 
. ſtate of being ſeabb ß. + 
CA'BRINESS,,,#, . {from fcabby. he 
1 quality of being ſcabby. 1 7906 
2 adj. [from ſcab.] Diſeaſed with 
A1CADS, 3 
Her writhled cin, as rongh as mapple rind, 
80 hat wh that would have loath'd all wo- 
Mankind. 


Fat Qucer. 

A ſcabby tetter ou their pelts will ſtick, 
When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the 
- edi rn ih, | Dryden. 


uick, | 

If 2 Fraue ſhould bring me one wether 
fat and well fleeced, and expect the ſame price 
for a whole hundred, without giving me ſecurity 
tq reſtore' my money for thoſe that were lean, 
ſnoru, or /cabby, L would be none of his cuſtomer, 


Swift. 
leprous. % b 


the ſpriag /cabioss eruptions upon the ſkin 

were epidemical, from the acidity of the blooo. 
* f Arbuibnot on Air. 
SCA'BIOUS, . , | ſcabieuſe, Fr. fcabioſa, 
Latin.) A plant. 


|SCA'BROUS. adj. [ fabrerx, Fr. ſeaber, 


Lat.] 


1. Rough; rugged ; pdinted on the ſurface. 
Urine, black and bloody, is occaſivned by 
ſomething ſharp or ſcabrous wounding the ſmall 
_ blood-veſſels : if the ſtone is ſmooth. and well 
bedded, this may nut happen. Arbutbnot. 
2, Barth: unmuſical. | | 
Lucretius is ſcalrous and rough in theſe : he 
ſeeks them, as ſome do Chauceriſms, which were 
better expunged. Bien John ſon. 
SCA'BROUSNESS, 2. from Fabrous. ] 
Roughneſs ; ruggedneſfs. 
SCA'EWORT., 7% / | heleninm.)] A plant. 
1 | Ainftworth. 
SCAD. . /, A kind of fiſh, Probably 
the ſame with Had. A 


Of round fiſh there are ſprat, barn, ſmelts, 
and /cad. arew, 


SCA'FFOLD. Hs / [ eſchafant, French 3 
{chavot, Dutch; from ſchaxwer, to ſhow. ] 

1. A temporary gallery or ſtage raiſed either 
for ſhows or ſpectators. 

| Pardon 1 

The flat unraiſed ſpirit, that hath dar'd 

On this unworthy /cafeld to bring forth 


So great an ohject. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The throng 
On banks aud ſcagolds under ſky might ſtand, 
Milton. 


2. The gallery raiſed for execution of great 
malefactors. 


Fortune fmiling at her fortune therein, that a 
ſcaſfeld of execution ſhould grow a ſcaffold of co- 
ronation. Stdney. 
3+ Frames of timber erected on the fide of 
a building for the workmen. _ 
Theſe outward beautics are but the props and 
caffold's | 
On with we built our love, which, now made 
perfect, | 
Stands without thoſe ſupports. Denbam's Sopby. 
_ Sylla added three hundred commons to the ſe- 
nate; then aboliſhed the office of tribune, as be- 


ing only a cold to tyranny, whereof he had 
no further uſe. rn 


To SCA'FFOLD. v. a. [ from the noun.] To 
furniſh with Tony of amber. 
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SCA ONE 


Sexyror.vib! *. {c 8 Gu Jen, 45 


| N u floor. "ole 2 

T er doth think it 

To1 heat the e 8 dialogue and found,” W | 
A his Qretch'd Tooting and the A 


| $6noriotding.” 1. (hom ae! 


1. Temporary frames or ſtages; 1 
What are riches, empire, power 
But ſteps by which we climb to rife, and oth 
Our wiſh ? and, that obtain'd, down with e 
caffolding 
Of ſceptres and of thrones. eve. 
" Sickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age to 
the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, may 
- diſcover . inward ſtructure. 24 
3s; Building flightly erected. F 1 77 
Send forth your ring thought ; 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, - : 
Of airy columns every moment broke, 
Of circling whirlpools; and of ſpheres of ſmoke : : 
Vet this ſolution but once more affords 
New change of terms and ſcafſelding of words. 


Prior. 


SCALADE. n. . [r. fealada, Spaniſh, 
SCALA'DO, * ala, Lat. a ladder.] A 
- ſtorm given to a place by railing ladders 


againſt the walls. 
What can be more ſtrange than that we ſhould 
within two months have won one town of im- 
portance by ſcalado, battered and aſſaulted an- 
other, and overthrown great forces in the 2 ? 
acon. 
Thon raiſedſt thy voice to record the ſtrata- 
gems, the arduous exploits, and the noQurnal 
; Scalade of needy heroes, the terror of your peace- | 
ful citizens, Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of Jobn Bull. 
SCA'LARY. adj. [from ſeala, Lat.] Pro- 


ceeding by ſteps like thoſe of a ladder, 
He made at nearer diſtances certain elevated 
Places and ſcalary aſcents, that they might bet- 
ter aſcend or mount their horſes. Brown, 


To SCALD. v. a, [ ſealdare, Italian; ca- 


| lidus, Lat. 
1. To burn with hot liquor, | 
am ſcelded with nry violent motion, 
And ſpleen of 42 to ſee you. Sbal. K. John. 
O maje 1 
When thou do pinch thy bearer, thou 40 ſit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That ſcalds with ſafety. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Thou art a ſoul in bliſs ; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead, Shake . King Lear. 
Here the blue flames of ſcalling brimſtone fall, 
Inv olving ſwiftly 1 in one ruin all. Corvley. | 
That I grieve, tis true; 


Bur 'tis a grief of fury, not def 2 J | 


And if a manly drop or two fail down, 

Id ſcald; along my checks, like the green wood, 

That, ſputt'ring in the flame, works outward 
tears, Dryden's Cleomenes, 


It depends not on his will to perſuade himſelf, | 


ti at what actually ſca//s him, feels cold. Locke. 
Warm cataplaſms diſcuſs; but ſca/ting hot may 
confirm the tumour : heat, in general, doth not 
reſolve and attenuate the juices. of a human 
body ; : for too great heat will produce eoncre- 
tons. Arbuthnot on Aliments 
The beſt thing we can do with Wood is to ſeald 
hum; 
For which operation there's nothing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals in, his own meited cop- 


Per. 
3. A provincial phraſe in huſbandry... 
In Oxfordſhire the ſour land they fallo when 
the ſun is pretty high, which they call a ſea/ding: 
fallow. Mortimer. 


| ScaLD... / [from the verb.] Scurf on 


the head. 
Her head, altogether bald, 
W with ſcurff and filthy ſeald. Sen. 


Pope. | t. A balance: a veſſel ſu 


4. Any thing exfoliated or deſquamated; a 


Tz 


- Swift. 


STA. 2. 
-Paltty ; ſorry $4 eel, 


ucy lictors forry's 1 ** 
Will nh be. us like-ſtrumpets, and /za/d * 
mere % * IT 1 Sm ' 0 
Ballad us out o'eune. el | 
of SCA'LDHEAD. ealladur, bald. 


dick. Tiles. 1 7 ſon * iſcaſe ; a 


kind of local leproſy in wkic Dead is 

covered with a e A's AA 

| The roms is corrupted by the i 12 N of the 

touch of a ſalt humour, to w Par. | 
and -ſcaldbead are referable. n * þ 


SCALE. As U le, Saxon; ved. 
Dutch; "IF Idandiek. ]- a bit Te 


are. 


an- 


againſt another reſſel; the diſh e of z ba- 
.. lance. vii 4 os aA 
If thou tak'ſt more | 
Or leſs than juſt a pquod, if the ale turn 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, 
| Thou dieſt. 
© Your vows to her and me, put in two WI 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. | 
; Shakeſpeare. 
Here's an equivocator, that could (ar, in 


Long time in even ſcale 
The battle hung. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The world's ſcales are even; what the main 
In one place gets, another quits again. Cleveland, 
The ales are turn . her debe weighs no 
more 
Now than my vows. * aller. 
In full afſcmblies let the crowd en 
I weigh no merit by the common ale, 
The conſcience is the teſt. Dryden. 
Il we conſider the dignity of an intelligent | 
being, and put that in the f ng againſt brute in- 
animate matter, we may affirm, without overva- 
luing human, nature, that the ſoul of one vir- 
tuous and religious man is of greater worth aud 
excellency than the ſun and his planets, 
Bentley 5 Sermons. 
2. The ſign Libra in the Zodiack, | 
Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims | 
Tue ſcales, as the juſt product of his flames. 
 Creeth. 
» [Efeaille, Fr. ſquama, Latin.] The 
5 Call ſhells or cruſts which lying one 


over another make the coats of fiſhes. 

He puts him on a coat of mail, 
Which was made of a fiſh's ſcale. Dra 

| OE aloof, with lead they bruiſe the Ala, 
And tear the fleſh of the incenſed whales. Waller. 


L 


thin lamina, 

Take jet and the ſcales of i iron, and with'a wet 
feather, when the ſmith hath taken an heat, 
take up the ſcales that fly from the iron, and 
thoſe fo ales you ſhall grind upon your painter's 
ſtone. Peacham. 

When a ſcale of bone is taken out of a wou d, 
1 18 retards the ſeparation.” Sharp's Surgery. 


[ Scala, a ladder, Latin. ] r J 
NK of aſcent. 


By » 
Love refines 


The thoughts, and heart enlarges; hath his ſeat 5 


In reaſon, and is judicious; is the ſeale 
By which to heav' nly love thou may'ſt aſeend. 
# Milton. 
On the bending. of theſe mountainsthe marks 


which. they uſed to aſcend them. Addiſan on Italy. 

6. The act of ſtorming by ladders, 
Others to a city {ſtrong 

Lay fiepe, encamp d; by back ry, 2 js, and mine 

Aſſaulting. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
7. Regular gradktion 37 regular, ſeries. 

riſing like a ladder.. 

Well haſt thou the ſcale of nature ſet; . 
From centre to circumference ; wherton , 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


both the ſcales, againſt either ſcale, Sbal Mare. | 


* of ſeveral ancient ſcales. of ſta rs may be ſeen, by 


+ FIR 


e 


ee 


Cretv. 


his ſuperiority in the [a 9 
A1 v7 ute gry | 3%. $i. 
eee , and tp their migh 
„ctiginal, whoſe. 5 ts 
Ke Accordi $94 ie 1 9 112 1.5 e 
being * nes 
Ye en an inviſible J a ſcale of 


"; 


y ira beings, all nobler than ourſe 1 
| "Fae. as.creation's ample range i erp 977 
e ſcale of Teriſtal.meutal pow'ry aſcends. W. 

A figure bd eich by bes like the ſteps 


* 7 a ladder, Which is ＋ to mea uf pro- 
„ene between Pictures An; l thing 


reſented, Runs 

"The map of, London was Ne out in N year 
1658, by Mr: Newcourt, drawn by a ſcale of of 
ards. | Gra: nt. 
9. The ſeries of harmonick or muſical pro- 

rtions. ö | 

The bent of his thoughts and reaſonings run 
up and down this ſcale, that no people can be 

| happy but under good goverpments. Temple, 
10. Any thing marked at equal diſtances. 

They take the the flow o' th' Nile 

By certain tale i' th! pyramid: they know + 

By th' height, the lowneſs, or the mean, if dearth 

Or foizon follow. Shateſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
To SCALE... a. | ſealare, Italian.] 


# <_ 7 
- 


1. [From ſcala, a ladder. To climb as by 


... adders. 
Often have I ſcal'd the craggy bak, 
All to diſlodge the raven of her neſt : 
How have I wearied, with many a ſtroke, | 
The ſtately walnut-tree, the while the reſt 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at ſtrife! Spenſer 
They aſſailed the breach, and others w 


| their ſcalin ladders ſealed the walls. 
10 Liolles s Hiftory of the Tur. 
The way ſeems difficult, and A to ſcale 


With upright 1 wing againſt a higher foe. MM lions 
— Heav'n with cheſe engines had been gu d, 
hen mountains heap'd on mountains fail d. 
| ' Waller. 
When the bold Typhæus ſeal 'd the ſky, | 
Aud forc'd great Jove from his own heav'n to fly, 
The leſſer gods all ſuffer d. 
2. [From ſcale, a batance.] To meaſuie or 
compare; to weigh. 
7 You, have found, 
Selin his preſent bearing with his paſt, 
That he's your fixed enemy, _ Shak. Coriolanus. 
3. [From /cale ot a iſh. ] To ſtrip of ſcales; 
to take off in a thin lamina, 

Raphael was ſent to ſcale away the vchite - 
neſs of Tobit's eyes. Tob. iii, 17. 
4+ To 9 par off a ſurface.. 

| f all the mountains were ſcaled, and the earth 
_ even, the waters. would not overſlow its 
ſmooth furface. | * Burnet. 

To ECALE v. u. To peel off in thin 8 


cles. 
Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the loblter D 
crab: the old ſkins are found, but the old ſhells 
never; ſo as it is like they ſeat off, and crumble 
away by degrees. Bacon, 
SCALED. a [from / __ + Squamous ; AY 
having ſcales like . 
Half my Egypt was Yubinerg d, and made 


A ciſtern for ſcal d ſnakes. Shaleſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
[SCALE ML ms (+ French; /calenum;; Lat ]. 
In geometry, a, triangle at has its three 


ſides unequal to cach other. Bailey. 
ScaLINESS. 1. J. [from fraly 1, The ſtate 
of being fcaly. ' 


SCALL, . / Aale, bild Inn. 
a 


1 


W — 
* 


N er df 18h 


Dryden. 
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. See;; SCALDEEAD. ] Leptoſy ; ' morbid 
.- aaldnels....::; 5 * þ 2. — 242 ' 
| It is a dry /call,/a leproſy upon the bead. 

S*r 1 22 e en, 5 9 30. 
ScLLIoN. 3 /. I 4 Italian; aſca- 

lonia, Latin, ]. A Kind of onion. 
ScAk Lor. . J [eſcallop; Fr.] A fiſh with 
achollow pectinated ſhell; 


a th' emperour Caligula 
mit triumph'd o'er the Britiſh ſea,, , 


Engag'd his legions in fierce buſtles 

With periwincles, prawns, and muſcles; 
And led his troops with furious gallops, 

To charge whole regiments. of /callope. Hudibras. 


: 4 
* 
bs 1 
- 


The fand is in Scilly gliſtering, which may 
be occaſioned from freeſtoue mingled with white 
ſcallop ſhells. Mortimer. 


To ScALLor. v. a To mark on the edge 
with ſegments of circles. 
SCALP. 4. /. [ ſcbelpe, Dutch, a ſhell ; Hal- 
0, Italian!) | "gp 
1. The ſcull; the cranium ; the bone that 
incloſes the brain. 1 8 
High brandiſhing his bright dew- burning blade, 
Upon his creſted ſcalp ſo ſore did ſmite, 
'That to the ſcull a yawning wound it made. 
Fairy Queen. 
If the fracture be not complicated with a 
wound of the ſcalp, or the wound is too ſmall 
to admit of the operation, the fracture muſt be 
laid bare by taking away a large piece of the 


ſcalp. 


2. The integuments of the head. 


” 
. 


White beards have arm'd their thin and hair- | ' 


leſs ſcalps, 
Againſt thy majeſty. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
The hairy ſcalps *' © | fe 
Are whirl'd aloof, while numerous trunks beſtrow 
Th* enſanguin'd field. Phillips. 
To SCALP. v. a. [from the noun.] To de- 
prive the ſcull of its integuments, 
We ſeldom inquire for a fracture of the ſcu!l 
by /ca/ping, but that the ſcaip itſelf is contuſed. 
"oe : Sharp, 
SCALLPEL. n. ,. [French ; ſcalpellum»s 
Lat.] An inſtrument uſed to ſcrape a 
bone by chirurgeons. | 


ScA'LY. adj. [from ſcale.] Covered with 
ſcales, | 
The river korſe and and ſcaly crocodile. Milton. 
His awful ſummons they ſo ſoon obey ; 
So hear the ſcaly herd when Proteus blows, 
And ſo to paſture follow through the ſea. Dryden. 
A fſealy fiſh with a forked tail. Woodward. 


To SCA'MBLE. v. ». [This word, which 
is ſcarcely in uſe, has much exerciſed the 
ety mological ſagacity of Meric Caſaubon ; 
but, as is uſual, to no purpoſe. ] 


1. To. be turbulent and  rapacious ; to 
get by ſtruggling with o- 


ſcramble; to 
thers. 

Have freſh chaff in the bin, 
And ſomewhat to ſcamble for hog and for hen. 


Tuſſer. 
Scambling, out facing, faſhion mong'ring boys 
That lie, and cog, aud flout, deprave and ſlander. 


Shakeſ; . + 


That ſelf bill is urg'd, and had againſt us paſt, 
But that the ſcambling and unquiet time | 
Did puſh it out of ſurther queſtion, =—Shateſp. 

He was no ſooner entred into the town but a 
2 ſoldier clapt hold of his bridle, which 


e thought was in a begging or a drunken fa- | 


ſhion. | Wotton. 
2. To ſhift aukwardly. 2 
2 ſcambling ſhifts may be made without 
em. b d 


More. | 


The? 4 % 1 of * 
= fb 9 * by | 
Se \ * 4 
* 


| 


Sbarp's Surgery. | 


h——_—— 


| 


Wich turbulence and noiſe; with intrulive | 


Made with ſcammony, 


K _ 646 
? * aps 2 * 
- 


$$.%.42 424 


8A 
To /Sca'mais. v. 4. To mangle. to maul. 
My d wag cut in patches, and other parts 
of ir yerntes, an ee oper ie wa 0 RFP: 
17 | * 1. * * n 1 age wer. 
Screen. 1.45 LScottiſn.] A bold iutru- 
der upon one's generoſity or table. 
SCAMBLINGLY./ adv. ¶ from! feambling. ] 


A. f "REF 


audaciouſneſs. 3 
SCAMMO'NIATE, adj. [ from ſcammony. |] 


It may be excited by a local, '/cammoniate, or 
other acrimonious medicines. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


SCA\'MMONY. . / [Latin ; fammonte, 


tender, friable, of a greyiſh-brown colour 
and diſagreeable odour. It flows upon 
inciſion of the root of a kind of convol- 
vulus, that grows in many parts of Aſia. 
437 Trevoux. 
To SCA'MPER, v. n. [ /champeny Duich ; 
-ſcampare, Italian.) To fly with ſpeed 
and trepidation. 
A fox ſeized upon the fawn, and fairly ſcam- 
| fered away with 1. L Eflrange. 
You will ſuddenly take a reſolution, in your 
cabinet of Highlanders, to ſcamper off with your 
new crown. | Addiſon. 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he'll approach, 
And, as you're camp ring, ſtop you in your coach. 
| | ; King. 
To SCAN. v. a. | ſcandre, Fr. ſcando, Lat.] 
1. To examine a verſe by couming the feet. 
Harry, whoſe tuneful and well-meaſur'd ſovg 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to ſpan 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 
With Midas cars, cemmitting ſhort and long. 
| | Milton. 
They ſcan their verſes upon their fingers. 
* 21 Walſe. 
2. To examine nicely. | 
So he goes to heav'n, 
And ſo am I reveng'd : that would be ſcann'd. 
| Sbaleſp. Ham. 
The reſt the great architect 
Did wiſely to conceal ; and not divulge 
His ſecrets to be ſcann'd by them, who ought 
Rather admire. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


not be rigorouſly ſcanned; and therefore, by the 
rule of charity and juſtice, ought not to do that 
which he would not ſuffer, 
At the final reckoning, when all men's ac- 
tions ſhall be ſcanned and judged, the great King 
ſhall paſs his ſentence, according to the good 
men have done, or neplected to do. Calam. 
Sir er expoſing his palm, they crumpled 
it into ail ſhapes, and diligently ſcanned every 
wrinkle that could be made in it. Addiſon. 
One moment and one thought might let him 
can 
The fo; turns of life, and fickle tate of man. 


The actions of men in high ſtations are all 
conſpicuous, and liab'e to be ſcanned and ſifted. 
Atterbury. 


1. Offence given by the faults of others, 
His luſtful orgies he enlarg'd 
Even to the hill of ſcandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
2. Reproachful aſperſion; opprobrious 
cenſure ; 'infamy. - 
If black ſcandal, or fou]-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. 


, 1 . Rich, III. 
My known virtue is from ſcandal free, 


# 


Fr.] A concreted reſinous juice, light, | 


Every man has guilt, which he deſires ſhould | 


Gov. of the Tongue. 


Prior. | 


SCANDAL. ». , Lend, lader; Candle, Fr.] 


W 


S Cc A | 


* 


In the caſe of / we are to reflect ho- 
F men ought to n 3 Rogere's Sermons, 


* 


To SAN DAL. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
Ts treat opprobriouſly ; to charge falſely 
With faults, | 3 
"You repin'd. | | 
| — the ſuppliants; for the people call'd 
em | 
Time-pleaſers, flatterers. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
I do fawn'on men, and hug them hard, 
And after ſcandal them. Shakeſpeare's Fulius Caſar. 
To SCA'NDALIZE. v. 4. [oxartanitu; ſcan- 
. dal;fer, Fr. from ſcandal. } 8 
1. To offend by ſome action ſuppoſed cri- 
minal. s 
demand who they are whom we ſcandalize 
by uſing harmleſs things? Among ourſelves, that 
agree in this uſe, no man will ſay that one of 
us is offenſive and ſcandalous unto another. 
| Hooker, 
It had the excuſe of ſome baſhfulneſs, and 
care not to ſcandalize others. Hammond on Fundam. 
Whoever conſiders the injuſtice of ſome mi- 
niſters, in thoſe intervals of parhament, will not 
be /candalized at the warmth and vivacity of 
thoſe meetings 5 i Clarendon. 
2. To reproach ; to diſgrace; to defame. 
Thou do'ſt appear to ſcandalize 
The publick right, and common cauſe of kings, 
| Daniel, 
3 at the perſonal flander 
ung out by ſcandalizing libellers. 
; Addyeon. 
SCA/NDALOUS. adj, [ candaleuxy, Fr. from 
ſcandal.] 
1. Giving publick offence. | 
Nothing ſ:andalous or offenſive wnto any, eſ- 
pecially unto the church of God: all things in 
order, and with ſeemlineſs. Hooker. 
Something ſavouring 
Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you, 
Yea, ſcandalous to the world: Shak. Winter's Tale. 
2. Opprobrious ; diſgraceful. | 
3. Shameful ; openly vile. 
You know the ſcandalous meanneſs, of that pro- 
ceeding, which was uſed. Pope. 
ScA'NDALOUSLY. adv. [from {candalows.] 
1. Shamefully ; ill to a degree that gives 
publick offence. ' 
His diſcourſe at table was ſcandaloyfly unbecom- 
ing the dignity of his ſtation ; noiſe, brutality, 


: 4 


* 


Many were 
and reflection 


and obſceneneſs, Swift, 
2. Cenſoriouſly ; opprobriouſly. Ga 
Shun their fault, who, Kur daten nice, 
Will needs miſtake an author into vice. Pope. 


SCANDALOUSNESS. 2. /. [from ſcaudalous] 
The quality of giving publick offence. * 
Sca/NSION. 2. f. [ ſcanſio, Lat.] The act 

or practice of ſcanning a verſe. | 
To SCANT. v. a. [ Fgercænan, Saxon, to 
break; ſtaaner, Daniſh, to ſpare.] To 

limit; to ſtraiten. 
You think 

1 will your ſerious and great buſineſs cant. 
For ſhe is with me. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
They need rather to he ſcanted in their nou- 
riſhment than repleniſhed, to have them ſweet. 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
We might do well to think with - ourſelves 


> what time of ſtay we, would demand, and he 


bade us not to ſcant ourſelves. Bacon. 
Looking on things through the wrong end of 
the perſpective, which /cants their dimenſions, 
we neglect and contemu them. Glanville's Scepfer. 

Starve them, | > 

For fear the rankneſs of the ſwelling womb 

* Should ſcant the paſſage and confine the room. 
| X ' Dryden. 
I am ſcanted'in_ the pleaſüre of dwelling on 
your actions. Dryden. 


And leaves no ſhadow for your calumny, Dryd. 


' SCANT, * the verb.] 
2 1. Not 
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is proper or competent. ';/ 1 
| White is a penurious colour, and where moi- 
ſture is /cant : fo blue violets, and other flowers, 
if they be ſtarved, turn py and white. Bacon. 
A fingle_ violet tranfplaut ?:! . 
The ſtrength, the colour, and the Bre, 
All which before was poor and ſcat, 
Redoubles till aud multiplies. Done. 
To ſiud out that, | — 
In ſuch a tnt allowance of ſtar-light, 

Would over-tafk the beſt land- pilot's art. Milton 
2. Wary ; not liberal ; not par ſimonious. 
5 From this time, 5 

Be ſomewhat ſcanter of your maiden preſence. 
© f Sbaleſprare. 

SCANT. adv. [from the adjective.] Scarce- 

ly; hardly. Obſolete. | 
The peop'e, befide their travail, charge, and | 
long attendance, received of the bankers /cant | 
twenty ſhillings for thirty. Camden Remains. 
We ſcant read in avy writer, that there have 
been ſcen any people upon the ſouth coalt. 
4  Abbot's Deſeript. of the World. 
A wild pamphlet, beſides other malignities, 
would ſcant allow him to be a gentieman. Holton. 
O'er yonder hill does ſcunt the dawn appear. 
Gay. 

ScA'NTILY, a». [from ſcanty. | g 

1. Narrowly ; not plentitully, 


He tp«uke 
Scantily of me, when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, Shakeſp. 
Sca'NTINESS. . / [from ſcanty.] 
1. Narrowneſs; want of ſpace; want of 
compaſs. 

Virgil has ſometimes two of them in a line; 
but the ſcantineſs of our heroick verſe is not capa- 
ble of receiving more than one. Dryden. 

2. Want of amplitude or greatneſs ; want 
of liberality. 

Alexander was much troubled at the ſcantineſs 
of nature itſelf, that there were no more worlds 
for him to d:ſturh. 

SCA'NTLET. u. % 2 as it ſeems, 
from ſcantling.] A imall pattern; a 
ſmall quantity; a little piece. 

While the world 'was but thin, the ages of 
mankind were longer ; and as the world grew 
fuiler, ſo their lives were ſucceſſively reduced 
to a ſhorter ſcantlet, till they came to that time 
of life which they now have, Hale. 

SCA'NTLING. 2. / [eſchantillon, French; 
ciantellino, Italian. a 
1. A quantity cut for a particular purpoſe. 
__ ?'Tis hard to fiad out a woman that's of a ult 
ſcantling for her age, humour, and fortune, to 
make a wife of. L' Eſlrange. 
2. A certain proportion. 
The ſucceſs, 
Although particular, ſhall give a ſcantling 
Of good or bad unto the general, Shakeſpeare. 
3. A ſmall quantity. 
Reduce defires to narrow ſcantlings and fmall 
proportions. Taylor's Rule Ml living holy. 

A ſcantling of wit lay gaſping for life, and 

. groaning beneath a heap of ruhbiſh. Dryden. 
In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, we enjoy 


but one pleature at once. Locke. 


SCA'NTLY. adv. [from H ant.] 
1. Scarcely ; hardly. Obſolete, 
England, in the opinion of the popes, was 
preferred, becauſe it contained in the eccleſia- 
ſtical diviſion two large provinces, which had 
their ſeveral /egati nati; whereas France had 
ſcantly one. Camden's Remains, 
2. Narrowly ; penuriouſly ; without am- 
plitude. 


South. | 
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1. Narrow; ſmall; wanting amplitude; 
ſhort of quantity ſufficient. 
As long as one can increaſe the number, he 
will think the idea he hath a little too ſcanty for 
poſitive infinity, | Lacke. 
| His dominions were very harrow and ſcanty ; 
for he had not the poſſeſſion of a foot of land, 
till he bought a field of the ſons of Heth. Locle. 
Now ſcantier limits the proud arch confine, 
And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile and Rhine ; 
A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is roli'd, 
Aud little eagles wave their wings in gold Pope. 
2. Small; poor; not copious ; not ample. 
Their lauguage being ſcanty, and accommo- 
dated only to the few neceflarics of a needy 
ſimple liſe, had no words in it to ſtand for a 
thouſand. Keg Locke. 
There remained few marks of the old tradi- 
tion, ſo they had narrow and ſcanſy conceptions ? 
of providence. Mvodtuard. 
3. Sparing; niggardly; parſimonious. 
In iltuſtrating a point of difficulty, be not too 
ſeanty of words, but rather become copious in 
your language. Wait. 
They with ſuch ſcan | 


—_— 


wages pay 
The bondage and the flavery of 


cars. 
To SCAPE. v. a. [contracted From eſcape.] 
To eſcape; to miſs; to avoid; to ſhun; 
not to incur; to fly. | 


What, have I ſcaped love-letters in the holy- 
day time of my beauty, aud am I now a ſubject 


for them ? Shekeſpcare. 
doubt not but to die a fair death, if 1 feape 

hanging. Shakeſpeare* 
What can */cape the eye 

Of God all-ſceing ? Milton. 


To SCAPE. v. 2. To get away from hurt 

or danger. | | 
Could they not fall unpity'd ou the plain, 

But flain rev:ve, and, taken, ſcape again? Dryd. 

SCAPE, 7. , [from the verb. 

1. Eſcape; flight from hurt or danger; 
the act of declining. or running from 


danger; accident of ſafety, 
I ſpoke of moſt diſaſt'rous chances, 
Of hair-breadth ſcapes in th' imminent deadly 
breach. 
2. Means of eſcape ; evaſion. 
Having purpos'd fa ſehood, you 
Can have no way but fallchood to be true! 
Vain junatick, againſt theſe ſcapes. I could 
Difpute, and conquer, if J would. Donne. 
3. Negligent freak; deviation from regula- 
rity. 
No natural exhalation in the ſky, 
No ſcape of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 
But they will pluck away it's nat'ral cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns. 


4. Looſe act of vice or lewdneſs. 
A bearne! a very pretty bearne ! ſure ſome. 
ſcape : though I am not bookiſh, yet I can read 
waiting-gentlewoman in the ſcape. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou lurkd'ſt I 
In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Califto, Clymene: 
Too long thou Jaid'ſt thy ſcapes on names ador'd. 
| : Milton. 
|SCAPULA. u. f,. [Latin,} The ſhoulder- 
blade, 


My eager love, I'll give myſelf the lyse; 
The very hope is à full happineſs, 
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too great a VII. Hayward of the axillary artery to wary br i 
Did we but cumpare the miſerable frame of | : om rb, ne * 2 e 
our capacities with the valt profundity of things, | The viſcera were coun Wich the 
truth and modeſly would a us 2 2 weight of the tap part. Derbe. 
ann ande; eb. SCAR. 3. , from eſthar, eſcare, French; 
Se NTV. adj. {The ſame with ant.] eaten -]. A mark made dy a hurt 7 


fire; a cicatrix. A | 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there rema'ns 
Some ſcar of it. Shateſp. As you lile it. 
"The Toft delicious air, 
To heal the ſcars of theſe corroſive fires  - 
Shall breathe her balm. | Milton. 
It may be ſtruck out of the omniſciency of 
God, and leave no ſcar nor blemiſh behind. More. 
This carth had the beauty of youth and hloom- 
ing nature, and not a wrinkle, ſcar, or fracture 
on all its body. | Burnet. 
In a hemorrhage from the lungs, ſtypticks are 
often inſignificant ; and if they . 
upon the affected part, ſo far as to make a /car, 
when that fell off, the diſeaſe Would return. 
| Arbuthnot on Dict. 
To SCAR. &, a. [from the noun.] To mark 
as with a fore or wound, 
Yet 5 not ſned her blood, 
Nor /car that whiter ſkin of her's than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. Shale. 


ScARAB. 7. /. [ ſcarabte, Fr, ſearabeus, 
Lann.] A beetle; an inſet with ſheath- 
ed wings. | | 

A ſmall ſcarab is bred in the very tips of elm- 
leaves : theſe leaves may be oblerved to be d 
and dead, as alſo turgid, in which lieth a dirty, 
whitiſh, rough maggot, from which procetds a 
beetle. Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 
SCA'RAMOUCH. 7. /. [eſcarmouche, Fr.] A 
buffoon in motly dreſs. | | 
It makes the ſolemnities of juſtice pageantry, 


and the bench reverend poppets, or ſcarameouches 
in ſcarlet. . Collier. 


Dutch.) 
t. Not pleatiful; not copious. 

A Swede will no more ſell you his hemp for 
leſs ſilver, becauſe you tell him ſilver is fearcer 
now in Englaud, and therefore riſen one fifth in 
value, than a tradeſman of London will ſell his 
commodity cheaper to the Iſle of Man, becauſe 

money is ſcarce there, Locle. 
2. Rare; not common. 

The ſcarceft of all is a Peſcennius Niger on a 

medallion well preſerved. A. Aiſon. 


3 5 adp. [from the adjective.] 


1. Hardly ; ſcantly, | 


even they which beheld it done ſcarcely believed 
their own ſenſes. Hooker. 

When we vur betters ſee bearing our woes, 
We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes. Shak. 
Age, which unavoidably is but one remove 
from death, and conſequently ſhuuld have no- 
thing about it but what looks like a decent pre- 
aration for it, ſcarce ever appears, of late days, 
— in the high mode, the flaunting garb, and 
utmoſt gaudery of youth. South, 
You neither have cnemics, nor can ſcarce have 
any. * Dryden, 
2. With difficulty, 

| He ſcarcely knew him, ſtriving to diſown 

His blotted form, and bluſhing to be . 
1 Dryden. 

| Slowly he ſails, and ſeercely ſiems the tides; 
| The pretling water pours within her ſides, Dry. 


The heat went off from the parts, and ſpread 


| SCA'RCENESS. 
|'SCA'RCITY. 17 [from farce. ] 3 
| | 1. Sma 


SCARCE. adj. [ ſearſo, Italian; /chaers, 


A thing which we ſo little hoped to ſee, that | 
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1. Senineſe of quantey 3 not plenty ; pe- 
ace and want ſhall ſhun y; . 
Ceres g To is un you. 1 


. 


Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea : 
to paint a fair one, tis neceffary for me to ſee 
many Fair ones; but, becauſe there is ſo great 
a a of lovely women, 1 am conſtrained to 
make uſe of one certain idea, which I have form- 
ed in my fancy. Dryden's Dafrejaey. | 
Corn does pot riſe or fall by the differences 
ol more or leſs plenty of money, but by the 
plenty and ſcarcity that God ſends. | Locke, 
In this grave age, when comedies are few, | 
We crave your patronage for one that's new, 
And let the ſcerrengs recommend the fare. Aduiſ. 
They drink very few liquors that have not Jain 
in freſco, irforauch that a fearcity of ſnow would 
raiſe a mutiny at Naples. . Addifen. 
2. Rareneſs; infrequency; not common- 


neſs. ; - 

They that find fault with our ſtore, ſhould be 
leaſt willing to reprove our ſcarcity of thankſgiv- 
ings. | . oo ter. 

Since the value of an advantage is enhanced 
by its ſcarcengſi, it is hard not to give a man 
leave to love that moſt which is moſt ſervice- 
able. Collier on Pride. 


To SCARE. . 4. [ /corare, Italian. Shin- 
mer.] To fright; to frighten ; to affright ; 
to terrify ; to ſtrike with ſudden fear, 
They have ſeared away two of my beſt ſheep, 
which, 1 fear, the wolf will fooner find than 
the maſter. | * 
My grained aſh an bhufdred times hath broke, 
And ſcar'd the moon with ſplinters. Shakeſp. 
The noiſe of thy croſs-bow 
Will /eare the herd, and ſo my ſhoot is loit. Shak, 
Scarecrows are ſet up to keep birds from corn 
and fruit; and ſome report that the head of a 
wolf, whole, dried, and hanged up in a dove- 
houſe, will care away vermin. con. 
The wing of the Iriſh was ſo grievouſly either 
galled or ſcared therewith, that, being ſtrangers, 
and in a manner neutrals, they had neither good 
heart to go forward, nor good liking to ſtand 
ſtill, nor good aſſurance to run away. Heyward. 
Oue great reaſon, why men's good purpoſes ſo 
oſten fail, is, that when they are devout, or 
feared, they then in the general reſolve to live 
religiouſly. Calamy's Sermons. 
Let wanton wives by death be card; 


But, to my comfort, I'm prepar'd. Prior. 


SCA'RECROW. 2. fe [ ſcare and crow. ]| 


An image or clapper ſet up to fright 
birds : thence any vain terrour, 
Thereat the ſcarecrow waxed wondrous proud, 
Through fortune of his firſt adventure fair, 
Aud with big thundering voice revil'd him loud. 
| Spenſer. 
No eye hath. ſeen ſuch fſearecrows ; Vil not 
march through Coventry with them, that's flat. 
9 85 Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
| We muſt not make a fcarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, | 
And let it keep one ſhape, till cuſtom make it 
Their pearch, and not their terrour. Shakeſpeare. 
Many of thoſe great guns, wanting powder 
and ſhot, ſtood but as cyphers and ſearecrows. | 
| Raleigh. 
A ſcarecrow ſet to frighten fools away. Dryden. 
SCA'REFIRE. 2. /. [ ſcare and fire.] A fright 
by fire; a fire breaking out fo as to raiſe 
terroure F 
The drum and trumpet, by their ſeveral 
ſounds, ſerve for many kind of advertiſements ; 
and bells ſerve to proclaim a ſcarefire, and in 
ſome porn water breaches. Holder. 


SCARF. 2. /: %%, French.] Any 
thing that hangs looſe upon the ſhoulders 
or dreſs. - N ̃ 


Ĩ) be matrons flung their gloves, 
Ladies 


1 


and -maids their ſcatfe and bandkerchiefs, | 


about your neck, 

eee ff? 
Iris there, with humid bow, 

Waters th' odorous banks, that blow 

Flowers of more mingled hew | 

Tan her purfled ſcarf can ſhow.  Aﬀilton. 
Titian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having 


Placed Ariadne on one of the borders of the pic- 
ture, gave her a ſcarf of a vermikon colour upon 


— 


a blue drapery. Dryden. 
The ready nymphs receive the crying child ; 
They ſwath'd him with their car. Dryden. 


My learned correſpondent writes a word in 
defence of large ſcarves. Spectator 
Put on your hood and ſcarf, aud take your 
pleaſure. Swift. 
To SCARF." . a. from the noun.] 
1. To throw looſely on. 
My ſea-gown ſcarft about me in the dark 
Grop'd I to find them out; Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
2. To dreſs in any looſe veſture. 
How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The ſcarſed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind! 
Shakeſpeare. 
Come, ſeeling night, | 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Sbaleſp. 
SCA'RFSKIN. . . [ ſcarf and in.] The 
cuticle ; the epidermis ; the outer ſcaly 
integuments of the body. = 
The ſcarfshin, being uppermoſt, is compoſed 
of ſeveral lays of ſmall ſcales, which lie thicker 
according as it is thicker in one part of the budy 
than another: between theſe the excretory ducts 
of the miliary glands of the true ſkin open. 
Cheyne. 
SCARIFICA'TION. 2. / —— Lat. 
ſcarification, French ; from ſcarify.] In- 
cifion of the ſkin with a lancet, or ſach 
like inſtrument. It is moſt practiſed in 
cupping. Quincy. 
ippocrates tells you, that, in applying of 
cups, tlie ſcarification ought to be made with 
crouked inſtruments. Arbuthnot. 
SCARIFICA'TOR. 7. / [from ſearify.] One 
who ſcariſies. | 
SCA'RIFIER. 1. from ſcarify.] 
1, He who ſcarifies. 5 
2. The inſtrument with which ſcarifications 
are made, 


To SCA'RIFY. v. a. [ ſearifico, Lat, Ca- 
rifier, Fr.] To let blood by incifions of 


the ſkin, commonly after the- application 
of cupping-glaſles. | 
Waſhing the ſalts out of the eſchar, and ſcari- 
Hing it, I dreſſed it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
You quarter foul language upon me, without 
knowing whether 1 deſerve to be cupped and 
ſcarified at this rate. Spectator. 
SCA'RLET. 2. % . French; 
fſcarlato, Ital.] A colour compounded of 
red and yellow ; cloth dyed with a ſcar- 
let colour. 
If we live thus tamely, - 
To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet, 
Farewel nobility. 
As a bull h 
Amid the circus roars ; provok'd from far 
By ſight of ſcarlet and a ſanguine war. en. 
Would it not be inſufferable for a learned pro- 
feſſor, and that which his ſcarlet would bluſh at, 
to have his authority of forty years ſtauding in 
an inſtant overturned ? Locke. 
SCA'RLET». adj. [from the noun.] Of the 
| colour of ſcarlet ; red deeply dyed.. 
I] conjure thee, 


By her high forehead and her ſcarlet lip. _ $be8. 


Scat LETBEAN,. . /c [_ ſarlet and bean.] 
| A plant. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII.“ 


a, 


| $TA 
| being olivaſter, paint their checks . Pacers 
The ſcarlet honour of your — 


The ſcarlethens has a red huſk, and is not the 
beſt to cat in the ſhell, as kidneybeans; but is 
repured the beſt to be caten in winter, hen dry 
and boiled. Mortimer Hu 


SCA'RLET-OAK- #. ,. Phe ilex.- A ſpe- 


cies of oak. KEE 
mart nrw eo bp % [For ſkirmiſh, Spen- 
Sc RM OE. I r.] It is now pronounced 

by the Londoners tir mige- N 


Such cruel game my ſcarmages diſat ms; 
Another war, and other weapons, I 


Do love, when Love does give his ſweet alarms. 
Spenſe,”, 

SCARP. . ſ. [eſcarpe, French.] The dap 
on that ſide of a ditch which is next to a 
fortified place, and looks towards the 
fields. Dir. 


SCATCH. z. /. [efſcache, French.] A kind 
of horſebit for biidles. —_ 
SCA'TCHES. u. % | chaffes, French.] Stilts 
to put the feet in to walk in dirty places. 
Pe Bailey. 
SCATE. 2. /. [ ſtidor, Swediſh ; Ad, Iſlan- 
dick.] A kind of wooden ſhoe, with a. 
ſteel plate underneath, on which they 
ſlide over the ice. IO 
To SCATE. v. 1. [from the noun.] To 
{de on ſcates. ft 
SCATE. u. /. [ fquatus, Latin.) A fiſh of 
the ſpecies of thornback. te 
SCA'TEBROUS. adj. [from ſcatebra, Latin.] 
Abounding with ſprings. ict. 
To SCATH. v. a. [yceaðan, ca ðan, 
Saxon; ſchacden, Dut.] To waſte; to 
damage; to deſtroy. Both the verb and 
noun are now obſolete. 8 
As when Heaven's fire 
Hath ſcaib d the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines, 
With ſinged bop their ſtately growth, though bare 
Stands on the blaſted heath, Milton's Par. Loft. 
SCATH. #. / [yceaS, Saxon.] Waſte; 
damage; miſchief 3 depopulation. Scath - 
in Scotland denotes ſpoil or damage: as, 
he bears the /ath and the ſcorn. A pro- 
verb. | 
The ear that budded fair is burnt and blaſted. 
And all my hoped gain is turn'd to ſcath. Spenſer, 
He bore a ſpiteful mind againſt king Edward, 
doing him all the ſcath that he could, and an- 
noying his territories. - Spenſer. 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily 
doing great./cath to the Turk, the great warrior- 
Soliman, with a mighty army, ſo overlaid them, 
that he won the iſland from them. Knolles.. 
Still preſerv'd from danger, harm, and ſcath,. 
By many a ſea and many an unknown ſhore. 
% Fairfax. 
ScAa'THFUL. adj. [from fcath,.] Miſchiev- 
ous; deſtructive, ' | 
A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 
For ſhallow dranght, and bulk unprizable, 
With which ſuch ſcathful grapple did he make, 
That very envy, and the tongue of luſs, 
Cried fame and honour on him. Shakgſps- 
To SCA'TTER..-wv. a. [pcarenan, Saxon; 
ſchatteren, Dutch. ] 
1. To throw looſely about; to ſprinkle.. 
Teach the glad hours ts ſcatter, as they fly, 
Soft quiet, gentle love, aud endlefs joy. Prior: 
'* Corruption, ſtill | 
Voracious, ſwallow'd what the liberal hand 
Of:bount y;ſcatter's o'er the ſavage year, Thomſon, 


| The Chineſe, who are of an ill complexior”, 
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2. To 
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2. To diffipate $+ro-diſperfe. 

A king, that ſitteth in the throne of judgment, 
. ſeattereth away all evil with his eyes. Prov. xx. 8. 
Sammel came net to Gilgal, and the people 
were ſcattered from Saul. - 1 Sam; iii, 8. 
Adam by this from the cold ſudden 24 | 
_, Recovering, and his ſeatter's ſp'rits —_ 


3. To ſpread thinly. 
& why. ſhould my muſe enlarge on Libyan 
- *©* {wains, 


Their ſcatter'd cottages and ample plains? Dryd. 
45" To beſprinkle with ſomething looſely 
' ſpread. | 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter d lies 
With carcaſes and arms th' enſanguin'd field. 
| - Milton 
To SCA'TTER, p. 2. To be diſſipated ;, to 


K be di ſperſed. 


©, Sound. diffuſeth itſelf in rounds ; but if that 
which would ſcatter in open air be made to go 
into a canal, it gives greater force to the ſound. 


Bacon. 
The ſun 10 

Shekes from his noon-day throne the ſcattering 

clouds. Thom ſon. 


SCA'TTERINGLY. adv. [from A atiering.] 
Loolely ; diſperſedly. 

The Spaniards have here and there ſcatteringly, 
upon the ſca-coaſte, ſet up ſome towns. Abbot. 

Thoſe drops of prettiueſs, ſcatteriog y ſprinkled 
amongſt the creatures, were deſigued to defe- 
cate and exalt our conceptions, not to inveigle 

or detain our paſſious. | Boyle. 

SCA'TTERLING. 2. , [from ſcatter.] A 
vagabond; one that has no home or ſet- 
tled habitation. An elegant word, but 
diſuſed, | 

Such loſels and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by 
any ordinary officer, be gotten, when challenged 
for any ſuch fact” | Spenſer. 

Gathering unto him all the ſcatterlings and 
outlaws out of all the woods and mountains, in 
which they long had lurked, he marched forth 
into the Engliſh pale. Spenſer on Treland 

SCATU'RIENT. adj. [ ſeaturiens, Latin.] 
Springing as a fountain. Dick. 

SCATURI'GINOUS, adj. (from ſcaturigo, 
Latin.] Full of ſprings or fountains. 

SCA'VENGER. 2. / [from ꝓcapan, to ſhave, 
perhaps to ſweep, Saxon.] A petty ma- 
giſtrate, whoſe province is to keep the 
ſtreets clean: more commonly the la- 
bourer employed in removing filth. 

Since it is made a labour of the mind, as to 
inform mens judgments, and move their affec- 
tions, to reſolve difficult places of Scripture, to 
decide and clear off controverſies, I cannot ſee 
how to be a butcher, ſcavenger, or any other 
ſuch trade does at all qualify men for this work. 

| South, 

Faſting's Nature's ſcavenger. Baynard. 

Dick the ſcavenger, with equal grace, 15 4 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Waipole's face. 

SToift. 

SCE'LERAT. n. , [Fr. ſceleratus, Lat.] 
A villain; a wicked wretch. A word 
introduced unneceſſarily from the French 
by a Scottiſh author. | | 

Scelerats can by no arts ſtifle the cries of a 
wounded conſcience. Cheyne. 

SCE'NARY. u. from ſcene. ] 
1. The appearances of piece or things. 

He muſt gain a reliſh of the works of nature, 
and be converſaut in the various ſcenary of a 
country life. | Addiſon. 

2. The repreſentation of the place in which 
an action is performed. | 


The progreſs of the ſound, and the ſcenary of 
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vii. on the ſounding the horn of Ale to. Pope. 
3. The dj 
fcenes of a play. 
To make a more 


is, in the language of poets, to draw — 4 


French. ] 
1. The ſtage; the theatre of dramatick po- 
etry. ; N 
the whole contexture of objects; a diſ- 
play; a ſeries ; a regular diſpoſition. 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 


A ſylvan ſcene; and as the ranks aſcend 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 


Of ſtatelieſt view. Milton. 
Now prepare thee for another ſcene. Milton. 


1 


A mute ſcene of ſorrow, mixt with fear; 
Still on the table lay the unfiniſh'd cheer. Dryd. 
A larger ſcene of action is diſplay'd, a 
And, riſing hence, a greater work is weigh'd. 


Dryden. 
Ev'ry ſev'ral place muſt be | | 3 
A. ſcene of triumph and revenge to me. Dryden, 
When riſing Spring adorns the mead, : 
A charming ſcene of nature is difplay'd. Dryden. 
Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untry'd beings, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes mult we 
aſs! * 
About eight miles diſtance from Naples lies 
a very noble ſcene of antiquities : what they call 
Virgil's tomb is the firſt. " Addiſon on Italy. 
Say; ſhepherd, tay, are theſe reflections true ? 
Or was it but the woman's fear that drew 
This cruel ſcene, unjuſt to love aud you? Prior. 
3. Part of a play. 
It ſhall be ſo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The ſcene you play were mine. Shakeſpeare. 
Our author would excuſe theſe youthful ſcenes 
Begotten ar his entrance. Granville. 
4. So much of an act of a play as paſſes 
between the ſame perſons in the ſame 


place, | | | 
If his characters were good, 
The ſcenes entire, and freed from noiſe and blood, 
The action great, yet circumſcribed by time, 
The words not forc'd, but ſliding into rhime, 
He thought, in hitting theſe, his buſineſs done. 
Dryden. 
5. The place repreſented by the ſtage. 
The king is ſet from London, and the ſcene 
Is row tranſported to Southampton, S&Shakeſp. 


6. The hanging of the theatre adapted to 


the play. 
The alteration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the 

eye, before it be full of the ſame object Bacon. 
SCE/NICK. adj. [ ſcenique, Fr. from ſcene.) 

Dramatick ; theatrical, 

Wi sn ſeenict virtue charm the riſing age. Anon. 
SCENOGRA'PHICAL, adj. [ oxy and yea Qu. ] 

Drawn in perſpective, 
SCENOGRA'PHICALLY. adv. [from ſceno- 

5 In perſpective. 


than one face may be reprefented in our diagram 
ſcenograpbically. Mortimer. 
SCE'NOGRAPHY. 7. 4 [ozm9 and yeaphu ; 
_ ſcenographie, Fr.] The art of perſpective. 
SCENT. . /. | /entir, to ſmell, French.] 
1. The power of ſinelling ; the ſmelL 
A hunted hare treads back her mazes, croſſes 
and confounds her former track, and ufes all 
poſſible metl.ods to divert the ſcent. Watts. 
2. The object of ſmell ; odour good or bad. 


Bellman cried upon it at the meereſt loſs, 


And twice to-day pick'd out the dulleſt rn | 


the workman be ſkilled in perſpective, more 


. the bordetivg regions, are imitated from Mn. |. 
ion and conſecution of the 
perſect model of u pifture, | 


c of a pla 9 5 
GENE. * 7 Lern, Lat. . | 


2. The general appearance of any a&tion ; 
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finell o a mellow apple. "Bacon, 
Good ſcepts do purity the brain, 
Awake the , and the wits refine, Dope 


© Eralfing, in be Budd Weir noble s 


Their diſprortion'd ſpeed does recompenſe; 
Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whaſe ſcent 
Betrays that ſafety which their ſwiftnels lent. 


'  Chearful health, © 


* 


With laviſh hand diffuſes ſcents ambroſial. 
3. Chace followed by the ſmell. 


He gained the obſervations of innumerable 

2 and travelled upon the ſame ſcent into E- 

t iopia. E Temple. 

To SCENT. wv; a. [from the noun.] * 
1. To ſmell; to perceive by the noſe. 
So ſcented the grim. feature, and upturn' d 


Prior. 


His noſtrils wide into the murky air, / 


Sagacious of his quarry from ſo far. Miltos. 


2. To perfume; or to imbue with odour 


good or bad, 


Balm, from a ſilver box diſtill'd around, 


Shall all bedew the roots, and ſcent the ſacred 
ground. | Dryden. 
Ad æon ſpies 


His op'ning hounds, and now he hears their cries; 

A gen'rous pack, or to maintain the chace, 

Or inuff the vapour from the ſcented graſs. - 
SCE/NTLESS, adj, | from ſcent, ] Inodo- 


rous; having no ſmell. 

SCE'PTRE. 2. . ſeptrum, Latin; ſcep- 
tre, Fr.] The 4 * of royalty wor 
the hand. | 


Nor ſhall proud Lancaſter vſurp my right, 
Nor hold the ſceptre in his childiſh fiſt. 


N * 

How, beſt of kings, do'ſt thou a ſceptre l 
How, beſt of poets, do'ſt thou 'Tanrel wear! 

But two things rare the ſates had in their ſtore, 

And gave thee both, to ſhew they could no more. 

B. Jonſon. 

I ſing the man who Judah's ſceptre bore 
In that right hand which held the crook before. 
x Coxoley. 


were prepared by them to the royal ſceptre, in 
which were ſome laws reſtraining the extrava- 
gant power of the nobility, Clarendon. 
The court of Rome has, in other inſtances, 

ſo well atteſted its good managery, that it is not 
credible crowns and ſceptres are conferred gratis. 
Docay of Piety, 


SCE'PTERED. adj. [from ſceptre.) Bearing 


a ſceptre. . 
The ſceptred heralds call 
To council, in the city-gates. Milton's Par. Loft. 
To Britain's queen the jcepter'd ſuppliant bends, 
To her his crowns and infant race comments. 
| Tielel. 
See SKEPTICK, 
[ /chedula, Latin; /che- 


SCE'PTIGQK. 2. / 
SCHE'DULE. . /. 
dule, French. ] | 
1. A ſmall ſcroll. 955 
The firſt publiſhed ſchedules being brought to a 
grave knight, he read over an unfavory ſentence 
or two, and delivered back the libel. Hooker. 
2. A writing additional or appendant. 
1 All ill, which all *% 
Prophets or poets ſpake, and all which ſhall © 
B' annex'd in ſchedules unto this by me, 
Fall on that man Donne. 
3. Alvtle inventory. pt 
I will give out ſchedules of my beauty: it ſhall 


His duteons handmaid, through the air improv'd, 


The parliament preſented thoſe acts which 


be inventoried, aud every particle and utenſil la- 


bel'd to my will. 8. Sbalſp. 


| 


bakeſp, | SCHE'MATISM, 7 /- (exe!!! 
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2. Particular form or diſpoſition of a thing. 
42 Nee particle of matter, whatever form or 
© Sheen. it puts on, muſt in all conditions be 
* 1 | ded, and therefore Fg op Re Bens 
g nr. | Ts * erb. 
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room. 


Sciigariir.” 3. % [from 
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ſcheme. 1 A 


Er : 7 
1. A plan; a combination of various things 
into one view, defign, or purpoſe ; a ſy- 
en ee 14 1 1 tht 
Were our ſenſes made much quicker, the ap- 
-atance aud. outward ſcheme of things would 
— quite another face to us, aud be inconſiſtent 
with our well- being. Locke. 
We ſhall never be able to give ourſelves a 
« CatisfaQory account of the divine conduct, with- 
out forming ſuch a ſcheme of things as ſhall at 
once take in time and eternity. Atterbury. 
2. A project; a contrivance; a deſign. 
Hie forms the well concerted ſcheme of miſchief ; 
Tis fix'd, 'tis done, and both are doom'd to- 
death. $1 | Rowe. 
The haughty monarch was laying ſchemes for 
ſuppreſling the ancient liberties, and removing 
the ancient boundaries of kingdoms. Attcrbrry. 
The ſtaical ſcheme of ſupplying our wants by 
Jopping off our deſires, is like cutting off our 
feet when we want ſhoes. Swift. 
3+. A repreſentation of the aſpects of the ce- 
leſtial bodies any lineal or mathematical 
diagram. | | 
It hath embroiled aſtrology in the erection of 


o 


Bros. 
It is a ſcheme and face of heaven, 
As th' aſpects are diſpoled this even. Hudibras. 
SchE'NMER. . / [from ſcheme.) A projector; 
a contriver. 
Schk's1s. 2. / ſexiois.] An bhabitude ; 
ſtate of any thing with reſpect to other 
things. e PEE 
if that mind which has exiſting in itſelf from 
all eternity all the ſimple eſſences of things, and 
conſequentiy all their poſſihle ſcheſes or habitudes, 
ſhould ever change, there would ariſe a new 
ſecheſis in the mind, which is contrary to the ſup- 
polition. Norris. 


ſhould be written ftirrhus, not merely 
becauſe it comes from cui, but be- 
cauſe c in Engliſh has before e and : 
the ſound of / See SkEPTICk. ] An 
indurated gland. | | 


Any of theſe three may degenerate into a ſcir- 
rhus, and that ſcirrbus into a cancer. Wiſeman. 


SC1'RRHOUS. adj. from feirrbuss | Hav- 
ing a gland 1ndurated ; conſiſting of a 
gland indurated- 


How they, are to be treated when they are 
ſtrumous, ſcirrbous, or caucerous, you may ſee. | 
þ | ; - Wiſeman. 
SCIRRHO'SITY.. 2. from ſeirrhous.) An 
induration of the glands. 

The difficulty of breathing, occaſioned by ſcir- 

rhoſities of the glands, is not to be cured. . 
. A rbuthnot on Diet. 


SCHISM. 2. / [xl ;: ſebifme, Fre] A 


þ 


ſeparation or diviſion in the church of 


God, | 


Set bourds to our paſſions by reaſon, to our 
errours by truth, and to our ſchiſms by charity. 
| | King Char les. 
Oppoſe. ſchiſms by unity, hypocriſy by ſober 
piety, and debauchery by temperance. . Spratt. 
When a ſchiſm is once ſpread, there. grows at 
length a diſpute which are the ſchiſmaticks : in 
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diſeaſes. | 


SCHOLA'STICK. adj, | from ſebola, Lat. 
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SCHISMA'TICAL. adv. ¶ ſchiſmatique, Fr. 
from /eb:/eratick.] Implying. ſchiſm ; 
„eee V 
| 7 By / theſe tumults all RO ſeditions, and 
chiſmatical propoſals againſt government, eccle- 
3 — . civil, 1 p44 3 King Charles. 
Here bare anathemas fall but like fo many 
bruta fulmina upon the obſtinate and ſchiſmaticat, 
who are like to think themſelves ſhrewdly hurt 
by being cut off from that body which they chuſe 
not to be of, and ſo being puniſhed into a quiet 
enjoyment of their beloved ro Oye” outh. 
SCHISMA'TICALLY. adv. [from ſchiſmati 
cal.) In a fchiſmatical manner.- 
SCHI'SMATICK. 2. / [from chin.] One 
who ſeparates from the true church. 
No known heretick nor ſchiſmatick ſhould be 
ſuffered to go into thoſe countries. Bacon. 
Thus you behold the '/cbiſmaticks bravado's 
Wild ſpeaks in ſquibs, aud Calamy in granado's. 
7} RUSTY Butler. 
The ſchiſmatichs united in a ſolemn league and 
covenant to alter the whole ſyſtem of ſpiritual 
government, | | TY 
To SCHIS'MATIZE. v. a. [from ſchiſm.) To 
commit the crime of ſchiſm ; to make a 
breach in the-communion of the church. 


wort LAR. n. / { ſcholaris, Lat. #colier, 
. 


1. One who learns of a maſter; a diſciple. 
Many times that which deſerveth appobation 
would hardly find favour, if they which propoſe 
it were not to profeſs themſelves ſcholars, and 
followers of the ancients. Hooker. 
The ſcholars of the Stagyrite, 
Who for the old opinion fight, 
Would make their modern friends confeſs 
The diff*rence but from more to leſs. 
2. A man of letters. | 
This ſame ſeholar's fate, res anguſta domi, hin- 
ders the promoting of learning. Wilkins. 
To watch occaſions to correct others in their 
diſcourſe, and not flip any opportunity of ſhew- 
mg their talents, ſcholars are moſt blamed for. 
| Locke. 


. 


Prior. 


3. A pedant; a man of books. 

To ſpeud too much time in ſtudies, is ſloth; 
to make judgment wholly by their rules, is the 
humour of a 6 they perfect nature, and 
are per fected by experience. | Bacon. 

4+ One who has a lettered education. 

My couſin William is become a good ſcholar : 
he is at Oxford ſtill, is he not? Shakeſpeare. 

SCHO'LARSHIP. u. / [from ſcholar.] 

1. Learning; literature; knowledge, 

It pitied my very heart to think that a man 
of my maſter's underſtanding, and great ſcholar- 
26 whu had a book of his own in print, ſhould 
talk ſo outrageouſly. Pope. 

2. Literary education. 

This place ſhould be fchool and univerſity, 

not needing a remove to any other houſe of /cho- 


__ —. 


2 | Milton. 
3. Exhibition or maintenance for a ſcholar. 
| Ainſworth, 


SCHOLA'STICAL: adj: ¶ ſeholaſticus, Latin.) 
Belonging to a ſcholar or ſchool. 

SCHOEA'STICALLY. adv. [from ſcholaſtick.) 

Atcordiag to the niceties or method of 

the ſchools... | 

No moraliſts or caſuiſts, that treat bei- 

cally of juſtice but treat of 8 under that 
general head, az a part of it, South 


 ſebolaftique, Fr.] 
1. Pertaining to the ſchool ; practiſed in 
ſchools. . | 5 | 


the ſenſe of the law the ſchiſm lies on that ſide 
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tional man, however little verſed in ſchola 


judge of any thing that lies out 


2. Befitting the ſchool ; | ſuitable to the 
ſchool; pedantick ; needleſly ſubtle, 
The favour of propoſing there, in convenient 
fort, whatſoever ye can object, which thing 1 
have known them to grant, of ſcho/aftich cour- 
teſy unto ſtrangers, never hath nor ever will 
be denied you. {76 | Hooker, 
Sir Francis Bacon was wont to ſay, that thoſe 
who left uſeful ſtud*es for uſcleſs ſcbolaftick ſpecu- 
lations, were like the Olympick gameſtere, who 
abſtained from neceſſary labours, that they might 
be fit for ſuch as were not ſo. Bacon, 
Both ſides oP the other with idolatry, and 
that is a matter of conſcience, and not a ſchola- 
| flick nicety., _ Stillingffeet. 
SCHO'LIAST. . , ſcholiafle, Fr. ſcholi- 
aftes, La in.] A writer of explanatory 
notes. - | | 
The title of this ſatyr, in ſome ancient manu- 
ſcripts, was the reproach of idleneſs ; though in 


others of the ſcholiaſte, tis inſcribed againſt the 
luxury of the rich. Dr 


What Gellius or Stobæus cook'd before, 
Or chew'd by blind old /eboliafts o'er and o'er. 


of that way. 


— 


Hereunto have I added a certain gloſs or ſcho- 
lium, for the expoſition of old words, and harder 
phraſes, which manner of gloſſing and com- 
meuting will ſeem ſtrange in our language. 

nſer. 

| Some caſt all their metaphyſical and =" 
learning into the method of mathematicians, 
and bring every thing relating to thoſe abſtracted 
or ng ſciences under theorems, problems, 
poſtulates, ſcholiums, and corollaries, Waits. 


SCHO'LY. 2. . [ ſcholie, Fr. ſcholium; Lat. 
An explanatory note. This word, with 
the verb following, is, I fancy, peculiar 
to the learned Hooker. | 

He therefore, which made us to live, had 
alſo taught us to pray, to the end, that ſpeak- 


form, without holy or gloſs of ours, we may be 
fure that we utter nothing which God will deny, 


< Hooker. 
That /:boly had need of. a very favourable 
reader, and a traQable, that ſhould think it 
plain conſtruction, when to be commanded to 
the word, and grounded upon the word, are 
made all one, f Hooker, 
To SchoLY. b. u. [from the noun.} To 
write expoſitions. 
The preacher ſhould want a text, whereupon 
to ſcholy: Hos ter. 


SCHOOL. 2. / [ {chola, Lat. cole, Fr.] 


1. A houſe of diſcipline and inſtruction. 
Their age the ſame, their inclinations too, 
And bred together in one ſchool they grew. Dryd. 
2. A place of literary education; 
verſity. 
My end being private, I have not expreſſed 
my conceptions in the language of the * N 
7 . 
Writers ou that ſubject have turned it 9 
compoſition „f hard words, trifles, and ſubtil- 
ties, for the mere ule of the %, and "that 
only to amuſe mien with empty lounds. Watts, 
3. A ſtate of inſtruvtion, 
The caif breed o the rural trade, 
Set him betimes to /c, and let him be 
Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandiy. Dryden. 


4+ Syſtem of doctrine as deuvered by parti - 


I would render chis intelligible to every ra- 


cular teachers. 
Ne 


learning. F Digby on B ws. 
Scholaflic education, like 3 trade, does fo. fix 4 


Burnet's Theory. 


Popes . 
SCHO' LION. 12275 Latin. A note; an 
SCHOLIUM. J explanatory obſervation. 


ing unto the Father in the Son's own preſcripft 


an Unt 


| man in a particular way, that he is not fit to 
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theology ſucceeding that of the fathers; 


Scuo'or. DA. . f [ /chool and day.] Age 


1225 


80H 


Vo cas d brain could ever yet propound. | 
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3. Art attained by precepts, 


- Touching the ſoul, ſo-vain and fend a thou ht; > find differences, let him Rudy the /eboolkwmons principles. . 
But e theſe maſters have. en Le bade i | as | _ Bacon. * 3 bester and moderates that 
* ** » their ſchools the ſelf-ſame thing kad, 2 n. to — 9 doubtfulneſs, = | . L aw th pr * pot contain itſelf 
„ Candice [5 "| Dar. Men of nice patites ebf met reliſh Ariſtotle, r Nr 
Let — man be leſs :confident in his faith, as he was dxeſt bp the en- Beker. | 4* ay We * — —— knowledge AY OOT, 


concerning the great bleſſings God deſigns in 
theſe divine myſteries, by reafon of any differ- 
ence in the ſeveral ſchools of Chtiſtians, concern- 
ing the.conſequent bleſſings thereof. Taylor, 


5. The age of the church, and form of 


ſo calted, becauſe this mode of treating 
religion aroſe from the uſe of academical 


diſputation. | 
The firſt principles of Chtiſtian religion ſhould 


not be farced with hoe points and private te- 


nets. Sanderſon. 
A man may find an infinite number of propo- 
ſitions in books of metaphybcks, ſchool divinity, 
and natural philoſophy, and know as littie of 
God, ſpirits, or bodies, as he did before. Locke. 
To SCHOOL. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To inſtruct; to train. 


by 
Let ſubtle /eboolmer teuch thefe friends to fight, 


More ſtudions to divide than to umite. Pope. 


SCHOOLMA'STER. 7. *. ſchool and maſter.] 
One — prefides 2 teaches in a ſchool, 
I, thy ſchoolmaſftery, have made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not ſo careful. SU 
Adrian VI. was ſome time ſchoolmaſter to 
Charles V. | att nolles. 
"The ancient ſophiſts and rhetorleians lived till 
they were an hundred years old; and fo like- 
wiſe did many of the grammarians and ſchool- 
maſters, as Orbilius. Baton. 
A father may ſee his children taught, though 
he himſelf does not turn ſchoolmafter. South's Serm. 


Scno'0LMISTRESS. . . [ ſchool and mi- 


fireſs.] A woman who governs a ſchool. 
Such precepts I have ſelected from the moſt 


Na ſcience c known the firſt 2 
ciples, whereon it balde m but they are always 
taken as * and maniteſt in themſelves, or 

as proved and granted already, fomie- former 
knowledge having made them evident, Haoler. 


"attain according to the manner of natural /c- 
ences, Which mere diſcourſe of wit and reaſon 
findeth out. 0 Hoster. 

I preſent you with a man 
Cunning in muſtick and the mathematicks, 
To inſtru& her fully in thoſe N Sh re. 
5+ One of the ſeven liberal arts, grammar, 


geometry, aſtronomy, 
Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n, 
And though nv /cience, fairly worth the ſev'n. 
x» | Pope. 
SCIE'N TIAL. adj. [from ſcience-] Produce 


Una her beſought to be ſo good conſiderable which we have from nature, that ing ſeience. 
As in her virtuous rules to ſchoo! her knight. exact ſcboolmifirels, Dryden. rom the tree her ſtep ſhe turn'd; - 
| Fairy Queen My ſchootmiftreſe, like a vixen Turk, But firſt low reverence done, as to the pow'r 
He's gentle, never ſcbool'd, and yet learned. Maintains her lazy huſband by our work. Gay. Þ That dwelt within; whoſe preſence had mfus'd 
2 13 Shakeſp | SCHREIGHT. 2. fo [ tardus wviſcivorns, ] | Into the plant Hiential ſap, deriv'd 8 
2. To teach with ſuperiority ; to tutor. A fiſh. . Ainſworth, | From 2 drink of gods. Milton's Par, Loft. 
You ſhall go with me ; Sc1'AGRAPHY. 2. fe [ ſciagraphie, Fr. - SCIENTI'FICAL.\ adj. | ſcientifigue, Fr. 


both. 
* 
Couſin, ſchoo/ yourſelf ; but for your huſband, 
He's noble, wile, judicious. Shale. Macbeth. 
School your child, 
And aſk why God's anointed he revil'd. Dryd. 


I have ſome private ſobooling for you 


Schoolbeys tears take up | 
The glaſſes of my fight. Shateſpeare, 
He grins, ſmacks, ſhrugs, and ſuch an itch 
endures, 
As prentices or ſchoolboyt, which do know 
Of {ome gay ſport abroad, yet dare not go. 


Donne. 


Once he had heard a cy tell, | 


How Semecle of mortal race 


By thunder died. Swift. 


in which youth is ſent to ſchool. 
Is all forgot? 


All /cbouldays friendſhip, childhood, innocence ? | 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Scno'oLFELLOW. + / | ſchool and fellow. | 


One bred at the {ame ſchool. 

Thy flatt'ring method on the youth purſue ; 
2 with his ſchoolfeilozos by two and two: 
Perſuade them firit to cad an empty wheel, 

In length of time produce the lab'ring yoke. 
Dryden. 
The emulation of ſcboolfeilorvs often puts life 
and induſtry into young lads. - Like. 
Scno'0LHOUSE. . . [ /choo] and houſe.) 


yeaRuas ] Le 
1. [In architecture.] The profile or ſection 
of a building, to ſhew the inſide thereof. 
Bailey. 
2. [In aſtronomy.) The art of finding 


ing to a ſun-dial. iel. 
| "There were alſo, from great antiquity, _ 
therical or ſun-dials, by the ſhadow of a ſtile or 
gnomon denoting the hours; an invention aſ- 
cribed unto Anaxamines by Pliny. Brown. 


SCIA”'TICA. Y. / [ fiatique, Fr. iſchiadica 


Which of your hips has the moſt profonnd ſci- 
atica ? Shak fpeare. 
| Thou cold ſciatica, N b 
Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners. Shakeſp. Timon. 

The Scythians, uſing continual riding, were 
generally moleſted with the ſciatica, or hip gout. 

Brown's YVulgar Errours. 

Rack'd with ſciatic, martyr'd with the ſtone, 

Will any mortal let himſelf alone? Pope. 


Sc1A'TICAL. adj. | from ſciatica. ] Afflicting 
the hip. 


teries have been found effectual. Arluthnot. 
SCIENCE. u. ,. [ ſcience, Fr. ſeientia, 
Lat.) | 
1. Knowledge, 


In ob{linate ſciatieal pains, bliſtering and cau- 


N 


SCIA'TICK.  paffo, Lat.] The hip gout. | 


** 


L 


4 


—_ ww = 


SciENTI'Fick. J ſcientia and facio, Lat.] 
Producing demonſtrative knowledge; 
producing certainty. _ "RENE 
Natural philoſophy proceeding from ſettled 
r therein is expected a ſatisfaction from 
Cc 


country, has any 1 2 evidence that there 
is ſuch a country, but by report, which can pro- 
duce no more than a moral certainty; that is, 
a very high probability, and ſuch as there can 
be no reafon to except againſt. South, 

The ſyſtems of natural 8 that have 
obtained, are to be read more to know the hy- 
potheſes, than with hopes te gain there a com- 
rehenſive, ſcientifical, and ſatisfactory know- 
edge of the works of nature, Locte. 


ScrExNTIFICALLY. adv. [from {cientifical.] 
In ſuch a manner as to produce know- 
ledge. | 
Sometimes it reſts u teſtimony, becauſe 
it is eaſter to believe than to be ſcientifically in- 
{i ucted. | Locke. 


ſword with a convex edge. | 
Fil heat his blood with Greekiſh wine to-night, 


Which with my ſcimitar I'Il cool to-morrow, 
| Shakeſpeare. 


| ScINK. 1. /. A caſt calf. Ainſworth. In 
Scotland 'and in London they call it 
link. 


. Whatfoever we may learn by them, we-.only - 


rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, mulick, 


ScrmITaAR. 2. , [See CIMETER, ] A ſhort 
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k If this be ſchoaling, tis well for the conſiderer : . ientifical progreſſions, and ſuch as beget a fure 

G I'll engage that no adverſary of his ſhail in this] the hour of the day or night by the or — y F Vulgur Errours. 

f ſenſe ever ſchool him. Att. ſhadow of the ſun, moon, or ſtars. 2 No where are there more quick inventive, 

0 Scno'o0LBOY. 2. . [c hool and Boy.] A boy | SCVATHERICAL,) adj. | ſciaterique, Fr.] and penetrating capacities, fraught with all 9 
qi that is in his LO at beer 80 SciArHERIcK. _ — * kind of ſcientfical knowledge. Hotel. 8 
. | e "et . No man, who firſt traflicks into a foreign 


— 


If W conceive God's fight or ſcience, beſore 
Fair Una gan Fidelia fair requeſt, the creation, to be extended to all and every 


To have her knight unto h hooll, lac'd. art of the world, ſeeing every thing as it is, 
of * „ Spenge his preſcience or foreſight of any action of mine, 


Scno/0LMAN. 1. J [ /chool and man.] or rather his ſcience or ſight, from all eternity, | 


: . 1 ITC lays no neceſſity on any thing to come to pals, | 
1. One verſed in the niceties and ſubtilties| more than my ſeeing the ſun move hath to do 
of academical diſputation, 


a | in the moving of it. Hammond. 
The king, though no good ſchoolman, con- The indiſputable mathematicks, the ouly ſci- 
verted one of them by diſpute. Bacon. 


ence Heaven hath yet vouchſafed humanity, have | 
Unlearu'd, he knew no ſchoo/man's ſubtle art;} but few votaries among the ſlaves of the Stagi 


Houſe cf diſcipline and inſtruction. T, SC INTPLL ATE. G. x. [ /cintillo,Lat.] 8 


To ſpirkle; to emit ſparks. 
Sc1NTILLA'TION, 2. . [ ſcintillatio, Lta. 
from fcintillate.] The act of ſparkling; 
ſparks emitted. | GG 

Theſe ſcintil/ations are not the accenſion of the 
air upon the colliſion of two hard badies, but 
rather the inflammable effluences diſcharged 
from the bodies collided. Brown. 

He faith the planets ſcintillation is not ſcen, 


I= * 


LS LO =. Wh ke ; eee » . becauſe of their propinquity. Glanville's Scegſu. 
2. A writer of ſcholaſtick divinity or philo- 2. Certainty grounded on demonſtration. | g/g 1s T. x. / { ſciotus, Lat.) One who 


ſophy. 2 


So you arrive at truth, though not at ſcience. | erficially. 
Berkley | knows many ching fuperficially. 3 
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ow F to that fil vani | im nent citations . Wu 4 ** F : . | | in liticks. | Addiſon s F | + 
'Y = — foal ries fignify nothing to the | Fee} lA. "ww epithet A of | Cun-burnt matrons mending old netz; 1 
more generous diff „ but the pendantry of coats 6 #2 448% 3238 N. Now finging ſhrill, and ſcolding oft becween ; SW 
the al Kei cialis. Fina Srepfic The li obſerved in the infide of the 2 e e ee e = "i 
"+ Theſe pailages were enough td humble the pre- dee tunicles of the eye, ferve inſtead of te as. Scc op, n. / (written properly feallop.] 
ſumption of our modern ſci If their pride were | + BY re ee eee, A peRinated Hell-. 
ir 1 . # E. p ö ” * . . Tine | 7 * 8 
not as great as their ignorance emp 22 adjective.] Scorove ub. 4. Fa [ ſeologendre, fr. 


ma 62S” LM. Bb 


* 


e ee eee Lardenand eee ee 

N. cines w en and conſolidate SN rd. | 

kn 85 Not uſed. [ the parts they are applied to. Puincy.| 1. A fort of Venbmbdis ſerpent, OL Reg 

Howell. | To ScoAT. 1 v. 2. To ftop a wheel by | 2. [/colopendrium, Lat.] An herb. f4infev. 
C1 OMACHY. #. , { ſehiamachie, Fr. c, To Scorch. 1 putting a ſtone or piece | Scomn.. x, /. [perhaps from ſcamma, Lat.] 

and aN] Battle with a ſhadow. This} of wood under it before. Bailey. A buffoon. A word out of uſe, and un- 
| ſhould. be written /ciamachy. | 7 SCOFF, v. a. [ chopper, Dutch.] To] worthy of revival, | 


To avoid this ſciomachy, or imaginary combat of | treat with infolent ridicule. to treat | The nee, or buffoons, of quality ate wolviſh 
; words, let me et Sir, what you W with contumelious language : with at: . in converſation. We L Eftrange. 
ee. 8. td wy Of two noblemen of the weſt of England, the | SCONCE. n. + [ /chamz, German. = 
cron. . 7. Lion, r.] 6 8 one was given to ſeoff,, but kept ever royal cheer in | I» A fort v a bulwark. SHE 7 « IT + 0 
taken from one tree to be engrafted into] hi, houſe 5 the other would alk of thoſe that had Such fellows are perfect in the great W- 
another. | 1 2 2 


| been at his table; Tell truly, Was there never a | manders names, and they will learn you by vote 
Sweet maid, we 


N r out or dry blow given? | Bacon. where ſerviees were done ; at ſuch and. fuel 4 

A gentle ſcion to the wildeſt ſtock; 8 There is no 2 argument of a light and | . ſconce, at ſuch a breach. Shakeſpeare's Henry V, 
And 4 conceive a bark 4 — _ a 2 1 perſon, than prophanely to ſco 1— — 2. The head: perhaps as being the ac 

By bud of nobler race. aheſp. Winter"s . igion. Wo © Tillotſon. N . 0 b 

March is drawn, in his left — bloſſoms, and Jauch is love, 4 8 i P — citadel, of the body. | A low 
ſcions upon his arm. Peacham. And ſuch the laws of his fantaſtick empire, Word 16 enn: 2 U „ 

The ſcions are beſt of an old tre. | The wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, Why does he ſuffer this rude Knave now to 

| Mortimer': Huſbandry. | And ſeoffs at the vain wiſdom of the wiſe, Rowe. | knock bim about with a dirty ſhovel, and 


SCIRE FACTS. n. , [Latin.] A writ | Scor f. ». / [from the verb.] Contemp- will not tell him of bus ation 5 1 AN 
Judicial in law, moſt commonly to call] tuous ridicule ; expreſſion of ſcorn ; con- 3. A penſile candleflick, generally. with 
aà man to ſhew cauſe unto the court] tymelious language. G 


. , | a looking-glaſs to reflect the light. 
whence it is ſent, why execution of -a ei Re to their reaſong 18, 5 1 „ 8.85 hang upon the walls, __ if 
2 paſſed ſho » Pons p — — | Win elfe and ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, Ts light e coitly ſupper and 1 Ebene 

1s wri 18 not grante or year In open market · place produc'd they me. | Triumphant Umb red, on « ſeance's height, 
and a day is paſſed after the judgment | Shakeſpeart's Henry VI.] Clapp'd his glad wings, and ſat to view the fahr 
given. : ' Covell. How could men ſurrender up f 12 to eos | app ö ne f | 
. go _|}  tefy, more abuſive and reproachful than the rude n ng! IN 2d 
Sci nes; adj. [from e. 175 ou ei and the ſharpeſt inveQives Sourb. Put candles => VER 
pable of being divided ſmoothly by a Some little ſouls, that have got a ſmattering of Direfiegs to the Baal 


ſharp edge. ſt hemiſtry, f t of a due ac- | 4: A mulQ, or fine. + ON a 
The — of impreſſible and not impreſ- „„S wks © feof . Te SCONCE. v. a. A word uſed in the uni- 
2 e and not feible, and many Wn paſ- | them all, in compariſon of their favourite — | verſities, and derived plauſibly by Sin- 
ons of matter, are plebeian notions. acon. | Pye ©, | atts. ner, Whoſe etymologies are generally ra- 
Sc1'sSILE, adj. | ſciffile, Fr. ſciffilis, Lat.] Sco'rrer. . /. | from ce. ] Inſolent - a1 > Bon 13. 
r of bs cut or divided ſmooth- | ridiculer ; ſaucy ſcorner ; contumelious r we pn aka er 


— 


ly by a ſharp edge. reproacher to. ſconer being to fix a fine on any one's 
Animal fat is. a ſort of amphibious ſubſtance, Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: | wo_ 2 * > 47 rag A ag 
ſciſſile like a ſolid, and refolvable by heat. Arbuth. | Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer; Word, Wien OUgnt n e retaine 
Scr's810n. 2. J. ¶ /ciffion, Fr. ſeiſßo, Lat.] Foul is the moſt foul, being found to be a ſcoffer. | ICOOP» n. . | ſchoepe, Dutch. wah of 
The act of cutting, E | Shakeſpeare. 1. A kind of large ladle'; a veſſel with a 
Nerves may be wounded by ſciſſon or punc- . "os * 8 Neige 2 * | long handle uſed to throw out liquor. | 
ture : the former way they are uſually cut through, — W Fs N 4b 8 Y 1 They turn upſide down hops on malt-kilns, 
and wholly ceaſe from action. Wiſeman's Surgery. Nog 83 of the Tonpus, | when aloof dry, with a ſcoop. Mortim. Huſbandry. 
Sci'ssoR. 2. f{*. [This word is variouſly Conſider what the apoſtle tells of ſerffers they 2. A chirurgeon s inſtrument, . * 


written, as it is ſuppoſed to be derived b were ignorant of; not that there was à deluge, Endeavour with thy /c = lingers, to fdrce the 
: , . dd but hs tells hm hoe th b hat th ſtone outwards. » - _  Sharp's Surgery. 

different writers; of whom ſome write | heaven and tlie TOge racy Were fe dug that — 3. A ſweep; a ſtroke, Perhaps it ſhould 

cifers, from cædo, or incide ; others ſeifſors, tate. Fin Theory of the Barth, | be | 1 


. ; N tuted. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. be woo © 
from ſcindo; and ſome ciſars, cizars, or | Sco'rrincLYy, adv. [from 52 188 4 Oh hell-kite ! IM 
ſciſſars, from ciſeauæx, Fr.] A ſmall pair contempt; in ridicule. What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
of ſheers, or blades moveable on a pivot, Ariſtotle applied this hemiſtick ſcoffingly to the | At one fell /ccop!, Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
and intercepting the thing to be cut. | ſycophants at Athens, © Broome. | To SC00P, v. a. [ /chorgen, Dutch. 
His beard they have fing'd off with brands of fire; To SCOLD. v. u. [ /cholden, Dutch. ] To] 1. To lade out. | & 
And ever, as it blaz d, they threw on him | quarrel clamorouſly and rudely. As by the brook he ſtood, | 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: Pardon me, 'tis the firſt time that ever - | He ſcoop'd the water from the cryſtal flood. - 
— y maſter reg patience to him, and the while I'm forc'd to ſcold. Sbakeſpeare*s Criolanus. . | Dryden's Mudd. 
& ms hh ſeigars 1 him for a fool. Shak. | — The one as famous for a ſcolding tongue, 2. This word ſeems to have not been un- 
1 bn ing -1 Wars, nl theſe hands I'll tear, As th" other is for beauteous modeſty. Shakeſp. | derſtood by T; Bomſon. N | 
Wh der * 1 18 2. is _ of hair. Prior. | They attacked me, ſome with piteous moans, Melted Alpine ſnows 3 
travagant bills, Sir Roger 3 "vals 8 Les in 1 _ 3 —— — ps a= mountain ciſterns fill, thoſe ample ſtores 4 
6 . y - 1 5 c and reviling. Wa 20H? on | 
eee . 
2 y ICelys | x buthnot. For gods, we are by Homer told, ; If Fen urious Gas k chanee 3 4 
C1'SSURE, > { [/ciſſum, Lat.] A crack; Can in celeſtial language ſcold! Swift. — N 
a rent; a fiſſure. * 5 


. are her common on | r a greg ren _ No ets 7 
The breach ſeems like the ſciſſures and ruptures „ nn Sevi. , ed moiſture From Mia 7 
of an earthquake, and 82 to fallow all Scl p. #, J. from the verb.] A ela- ” as 7 255 pan ws pM 
| 32 to cloſe, it, and reſerves its cure only morous, rude, mean, low, foul-mouthied | 4. To carry off, ſo as to leave the place 
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. Thing aimed at; 
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| Iafranchiſement immediate on his 
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4 2 28 fe 4 this circular moupt had 
Viet ANON out of that hollow = 


peftator. 
Her bote · Net re bro, that h. may ſcbep away 
ere earth at a 
I 0 his fingle eye, cher in his forehead glar'd 
9 1 „or a broad erg; ſaleld, 

we dext'rou appli 5 _ 3. 
4 in the ſpacious 25 turning round, 

** Scodpt ont the big round jelly from its orb. Add en. 


"$6 To cut into hollowneſs or depth 
Whatever part of the harbour the yt in, it 
- Has an influence on all the reſt ; for . ſea imme- 
e works the oder daten to . | 
-\ . Addiſon on Italy. 
a Thoſe carbuncles the Indians will ſcoop, ſo as 
0 hold above a pint. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
lt much conduces how to ſcare , | 
7 * race N that "ew, nlieh ry 
rom to 75 eo it, 
_ Infatiare, undifturd' 2 Phillips. 


4 


it. 


+ | ' The genius of the place / 
Or helps th' ambitious hill the heav'n to ſcale, 
Or ſcoops in circling theatres the vale. Pope. 
co" OPER, . 7. [from cop.] O Who 
ſcoops. 
Scores. . 1 4 Jeopur, Lat.] 


1. Aim; intention drift. 
© ©*Your is as mine own, 
30 tv enforce of qualify the laws, 
Ax to your ſoul ſeems good. 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 
H coming hither hath no farther ſcope 
Phan for his lineal royalties, and to beg 


Shak car's Richard11. 

Had the whole ſcepe of the author or boon anſwer- 
= to his title, he would have only undertaken 
ve what every man is convinced of ; but the 
dak of the pamphlet is to tir up our compaſſion 
towards the rebels. Addiſon. 


mark ; final end. 
The ſcope of all their pleading again man's au- 


, thority is to overthrow'ſuch laws and conſtitutions | 


in the church, as, depending thereupon, if they 
ſhould therefore be taken away, would leaveneither 
face nor memory of church to continue long in the 
world. H ooker. 
f Now was time 
To aim their counſels Re en Be p 
berd's Tale. 
We ſhould i impute the war to 2 Fo at which 
it aimeth, 
He, in what he counſels, and in what excels, 
Miſtruſtful, grounds his courage on deſpair 
And utter diſſolution, as the ſcope | 
Of all his aim. 22 + Paradi iſe Left. 


3. Room; ſpace ; amplitude of intellec- 
| tual view. 


An heroick poet is not tied to a bare repreſen- 


tation of what is true, but that he might let him- 
ſelf laoſe to viſionary objects, which may give him 
a freer ſcope for imagination. Dryden. 
Theſe theorems being admitted into opticks, 
there would be — enough of handling that 
ſcience voluminou after a new manner; not 
only by teaching thoſe things which tend to the 
perfection of viſion, but alſo by determining ma- 
thematically all kinds of phenomena of colours 
which could be produced by refiaftion. 


Newton's Opticks. 
4 Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. 


If this conſtrain them to grant that their axiom 
is not to take any place, fave in thoſe things only 
where the church hath larger ſcope, it reſteth that 
they ſearch out fome ſtronger Cab. Hooker. 

Ab, cut my lace aſunder, | 


That my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 


Or elſe I ſwoon with this dead killing news. Shak. | 


3. Liberty beyond juſt limits; licence. 
Sith 'twas my fault to give the geople "4M 


*T would be my tyrauny to, ſtrike all 
For vit 1 bid them dd. 8 


10 
Px 


| *: | 


| 


Ralcigb. | 


20 


ons, Uke a while on N 
Confound chemſelves with * Iv. 
9 7 
As ſurfeit is the f of ek faſt, | I's | 8 

So every ſcope, by the — ae, 


RN to reſtraint. 


too great for ſubjects. Davies on Ireland. 
8. It is out of uſe, except in the three firſt 


fen ſes- 


| Sco' PULOUS. adj. ] „Lat. Full 
[ſepals ] 3 


0 as 
Scox zu TICAL, | * 
ScoRBU'TICK. \ 

Diſeaſed with the ſeu; 

A A perſon about forty, of a Full and ſcorbutica | 
body » having broke her ſkin, endeavoured the cur- 
ing r it 3 but obſerving the ulcer ſanious, I pro- 

poſed digeſtion. 4h Wiſeman. 
Violent purging hurts ſcorbutick conſtitutions ; 

lenitive ſubſtances relieve. Arbutbnot. 


ScorBU'TICALLY. adv. [from * 
cal.] With tendency to the ſcurvy; 
the ſcurvy. 

A woman of forty, ſeorbuticall and N 
affected, having a ſordid ulcer, put herſelf into my 
hand. Wiſeman. 

Scoxck. 2. / This word is uſed by Spenſer 
for diſcourſe, or power of reaſon: in 
imitation perhaps of the Italians. 

- Lively vigour reſted in his mind, 
And recompens'd him with a better ſcorce 

| Weak body well is chang'd for mind's redoubled 

force, Fairy Queen, 

To SCORCH. v. a. [yconened, Saxon, 
burnt. ] 


1. To burn ſuperficially, 


Fire ſcorcbeth in fraſty weather. Bac. Nat. Hi. 
The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire 
The breath they drew no longer air but fre: 


| The fainty knights were ſcorch'd. 
2. To burn. 
Power was given to ſcorch men with fire, 
| Rev. xvi. 8. 


The ſame that left thee by the cooling ſtream, 
Safe from ſun's heat, but ſcorch'd with beauty's 


beam. Fair fax. | 
You look with ſuch contempt on pain, 
That languiſhing you conquer more: 
So lightnings which in ſtorms appear 


— — 


I rave, 
And, like a giddy bird in dead of night, 
Fly round the fire that ſcorches me to death. Dryd. 


Lathe mojo df, eo: 
. to the eit adventüpert . 
. . — and the liberties and royalties were 


— — 


[ ſeorbutique, Fr. 
ſcorbutus, Lat.] 


85 Pet a new ſcore. 


— 
K„— 


n 


| 
Dryden. | 


| Scorch more than when the ſkies are clear. Walter. | 
The ſame beams that ſhine, ſcorch too. South. | 


er 


Xt e A | 
3+ An aecount which, when writing was 
leſs common, was kept by marks on tal- 
lies, or by 7 * of chalk, 
fay he ted well, and pad bs ex 6 IC+ 
Nur parted and paid his ſeore. P04. 
f | Sbakiſpear# 
Does not the air feed the flame ? And does not 
the flame warm and enlighten the air? Does not 
the earth quit ſcores with all the elements, in the 
fruits that iſſue from it? | South, 
+ e kept of ſomething paſt; an 
h; an era. 
Münte deluges have ſwept all away, x 
two or three perſons who begun the world a 


Till for. 
ebt imputed. _ || 
That 1 doſt love her, ftrikes ſome * away 


From the great compt. 


Shakeſpeare's All's well (Gee ends well. 


6. Reaſon ; motive. 
He had been prentice to a tires 
But left the trade; as many more 
Have lately done on the ſame ſcore. 
A lion, that had got a politick fit of fickneſs, 
wrote the fox word how glad he ſhould be of his 
company, upon the ſcore of ancient frĩendſhip. 
L* FEftrange. 
If your terms are moderate, we'll never break 
off upon that ſcore. Collier on Pride. 
7. Sake; account; relative motive. 
| You act your kindneſs on Cydaria's ſcore. Dryd. 
Kings in Greece were depoſed by their people up- 
on the ſcore of their arbitrary proceedings. Swift. 
8. Twenty. I ſuppoſe, becauſe twenty, 
being a round number, was diftinguiſh- 
ed on tallies by a long ſcore, 
How many ſcore of miles may we well ride 
"Twixt hour and hour? Shakeſpeare*s Cymbeline. 
| The fewer ſtill you name, you wound the more; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore. Pope. 
For ſome ſcores of lines there is a perfect abſence 


of. that fpirit of poeſy. Watts. 
9. 4 ſong in SCORE. The words with the 
} muſical notes of a ſong annexed. 
7a SCORE. v. 4. 
1. To ſet down as a debt. 
Madam, I know when | 
Inftead of five you ſcor d me ten. Sift. 


2. To impute; to charge. 

Your follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore *em. on the ſtage ; 
 VUnleſs each vice in ſhort-hand they indite, 
Ev'n as notcht prentices whole ſermons write. 


He, from whom the nations ſhould receive 
(omen and freedom, lives himſelf a ſlave 
ortur*d by cruel change of wild deſires, 
Laſh'd by mad rage, and ſcorch'd by brutal fires. 
Prior. 
To SCORCH. v. 2. To be burnt ſuperfi 


\ cially ; to be dried up. 

The ſwarthy Africans complain 
To ſee the chariot of the ſun 
So nigh their ſcorching country run. Roſcommon. 
The love was made in Autumn, and the hunt- 
ing followed properly when the heats of that ſcorch- 
ing country were declining, | Dryden. 
| Scatter a little mungy ftraw or fern amongſt | 
your ſeedlings, to prevent the roots from ſcorching, | 
| and to receive the moiſture that falls. 


Dryden. 
3. To mark by a line. 
Haſt thou appointed where the moon ſhould riſe, 
And with her purple light adorn the ſkies ? 
Scor' d out the bounded ſun's obliquer ways, 
That he on all might ſpread his equal rays ? h 
. Sandyss 
SCO RIA. x. / [Latin.} Droſs; recre- 
ment. 

The ſcoria, or vitriſied part, which moſt metals, 
when heated or meited, do continually protrude to 
the ſurface, and which, by covering the metals in 
form of a thin glaſſy kin, cauſes theſe colours, is 
much denſer than water, "Newton's Opticase 


Sco'r1ovs. adj. [from ſcoria, Lat.] Droſ- 
* recrementitious. 


. 


— 


| Mortimer : Huſban 
{SCORCHING Fennel, u. f. A plant. 35 


| SCO'RDIUM. . %. [Latin.] An herb. 


| SCORE. 1. 


| Ainſworth. 


£ [fera, Iſlandick; a mark, 
cut, or notch. ] 


* 1. A notch, « or long inciſion, 


Buy the fire 1 0 emit many droffy and ſeorious 
parts. | Brun. 
To SCORN. v. a. [ /chernen, Duteh z eſcor- 
ner, Fr.] To deſpiſe ; to flight ; to re- 
vile; to vilify ; to contemn, 


My friends ſcorn me; but mine eye poureth out. . 


tears uno Ged. Jeb, xVi. 20. 


es Macbeth, 


H. . | 


FP 


SY 7 We c 0 0 ; 

r 

1 To off; te went with i 
n „. faid. ming eyes were black, | "oy 


| - black; | k 
| * Ant, new ] am tethemibet*d, fe corn'd"at' me, "Shak. 
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i Sh of 400. wherein 1 1 objetts 
ſeem to turn round. Ainfw. Bailey. 
Seo TTERING. % A provincial word, 
” which denotes, in Herefordſhire, a cuſ- 


F 1 * * 
1 46% 24 
$31 2 
n 41 


FER i þ 5 


- 


Sevnarys. 40 (fads wid 
* Contrmptaous; LAN 6 3 


1 e . . 
dam A $5 
in defiance, s 4b # © 15 


"—— 


% *. 


Out foul is filled with the ſcorning of Thoſe that | 


are at eaſe, and ow the contempt of the proud. 

Pſalm exxlii. 

es. To diſdain; to think unworthy. 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely we, 

Hover o'er the'new-born day | 

With roſy wings ſo richly bright, 

As if he ſcorn'd to think of « «1h 
Fame, that delights around the world 8 
Scorns not to take our Argos in her way. 

1. Pope 1 Stat ius. 
. To deſpiſe ; to contemn. 

Surely he ſcornetb the ſcorner, but he giveth 
grace unto the lowly. g 

Back to th' infernal pit 1 drag thee chain's, © 
And ſeal thee fo, as henceforth not to ſcorn 
The facil gates of hell too ſlightly barr'd. Milton. 

(. To neglect; to diſregard. 

This my long ſufferance, and my day of grace, 
They who neglect and ſeern ſhall never taſte; _ 
But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded, more. 

Milton. 
Scokx. 3. / Lecorne. old Fr. from the 
verb.] 


1. Contempt; ſcoff; ſlight; at of con- 
tumely. 


We were better parch 3 in Afric's fun | 
Than in the pride and {alt corn of his eyes. | 


* 


Shakeſpeare. 4. . 


Why ſhould you think that I ſhould woo in 
feorn ? 
Scorn and deriſion never come in tears. Shakeſp. 
If we draw her not unto us, ſhe will laugh us to 
. Jud. 
Diogenes was aſked in ſcorn, What was the mat- 
ter that philoſophers haunted rich men, and not 
rich men philoſophers? He anſwered, Becauſe the 
one knew what they wanted, the others did not. 
Bacon. 
Whoſoever hath any thing in his perſon that in- 
duces contempt, hath alſo a perpetual ſpur to reſcue 


himſelf from ſcorn : therefore all deformed perſons | 


are bold, as being on their own 5 as expoſed 


to ſcern. Bacon. 
Every ſullen frown and bitter ſcorn 
But fann'd the fuel that too faſt did burn. Dryd. 


2. Subject of ridicule ; thing treated with 
contempt. 
Is it not a moſt horrid ingratitude, thus to make 
# ſcorn of him that made us? Tillotſon, 
Numidia *s grown a ſcorn among the nations 
For breach of publick vows. Addiſon's Cato. 
To think Scogn. To diſdain ; to hold 
unworthy of regard. Not now in uſe, 
If he do fully prove himſelf the honeſt ſhep- 
herd Menalcas his brother and heir, I know no 
reaſon why you ſhould think ſcorn of him. Sidney. 


KY 


Unto thee will I cry, O Lord ; think no ſcorn of | 


me, leſt, if thou make as though thou heareſt not, 
1 become like them that go down into the pit. 
Pſalm xxviii. 1. 
4. Toe laugh to Scoxx. To deride as con- 
temptible. 
He that ſitteth in the heavens ſhall /augh them 
to ſcqrn ; the Lord ſhall have them in deriſion. 
FEſalms. Common Prayer. 
SCcO'RNER. 2. / {from corn. ] 
1. Contemner; deſpiſer. 


- They are very active; vigilant in their enter- 
prizes, preſent in perils, and great ſcorners of death, 


'S nſer an Ireland. 
2. Scoffer ; ridiculer, ** 


The ſeorner ſhould confider, upon the ſight of a 
cripple, that it was only the diſtinguiſhing mercy 
of heaven that kept him from being one too. | 
L Effange. 
They, in the ſeorner's or the judge's ſeat, 
Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. Prior. 


| 


| 


* | Sco'nnevLiLY. adv. | from feoraful. ]|| 


Proverbs. : 


1 


| 


— 


1 


| 


a 


. 


3. Aging t 
th him e the hills had rpm, | 

Scornful of winter s froſt and ſummer's ſun, Price. T 
Contemptuouſly ow #5 inſolently./ -. 


He us'd us : he would dt ſhew'd us 
Ile marks o — wounds receiv'd for 's coun- 


Shakefpear, 


| 
try. e. 
The ſacred rights of the Chriſtian church are 
 Jornfuly trampled on in print, under an hypocri- 
ical pretence of maintaining them. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

'Sco” RPION. #. , [ ſcorpion, French; Hcor- 
pio, Latin.] | | 
1. A 1 * much reſembling a ſmall lob-1 
| ter, but that his tail ends in a point, | 


with a very venomous ſting. 
Well, fore-warning winds 
Did ſeem to ſay, ſeek not a ſcorpion's neſt, | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Full of ſcorpions i is my mind, dear wife. 
Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
2. One of the kene of the zodiack. 
The ſqueezing crab and ſtinging ſcorpion ſhine. 
Dry 
3. A ſcourge ſo called from its cruelty, 
My father hath chaſtiſed you with whips, but | 
I will chaſtiſe you with ſcorpions. ' 1 Kings, xii. 11. 


[ /corpins, Latin.) A fea fiſh. Ainfav. | 
N Sena. u. ſ. [emerus, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 


SCORPION n : 

ScorPION's uk Herbs. Ainfaw. | 

SCORPION en. 

Scor. 3. /. [#et, French. !] | 

1. Shot; payment, 2 
| 


£ 


x 


2. Scor and Lot, Pariſh payments. 

»Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot terma- 

gant Scot had paid me ſcot and lot too. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Protogenes, hiſtorians note, 

Liv'd there a burgeſs, ſcot and lot. Prior. 
The chief point that has puzzled the free- 
holders, as well as thoſe that pay ſcot and lot, for 


{ 


about theſe fix months, is, Whether they would | 


rather be governed by a prince that is obliged | 
by law to be good, or by one who, if he pleaſes, | 
may plunder or impriſon. 


ScorrR EE“, adj, Without ſcot or mult ; 
unhurt ; anpuny. 


To SCOTCH. v. a, To cut with ſhallow | 
inciſions, 
He was too hard for him; directly before Co- 
rioli, he ſcotcht and notcht him like a carbonado. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Scorca. 2. % [from the verb.] A flight 
cut; a ſhallow inciſion. 


We'll beat om into bench-holes t I have yet 
room for fix ſcotches more. 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. | 


þ 


1 


Give him four ſcorches with a knife, and then 


put into his belly, and theſe feotebes, feet herbs. 
Walton's Angler. 


| 
Score Collops, or Scotched Collops. n. , 
| j_\ To ſcotch, or cute] Veal cut into | 
| ſmall pieces. 
Scorcn Hoppers. n. / A play in which 


boys hop over lines or ſcotches 'in the } 
ground. 

Children being indifferent to any thing they 
can do, dancing and ſcotch boppers would be the 
| ſame thing to them. Locke. 


Sco'TOMY. . /. [oxorupa.] A dizzineſs 


1 


N 


Addiſen. | 
3þ 


7 


4. To remove by ſcouring. 


| 


* 

- 
. 
- 


| 


or ſwimming in the head, cauſing dim- | 


tom among the boys of burning a wad 


of peaſe-ftraw at the end of harveſt.  » 
Bailey. 
[['Sco'ver ®n. /: [ſcopa, Lat.] A ſort of 


mop of clouts for ſweeping an oven; a 
maulkin. | Lie eee Bailey. 
'Sco'unDREL. 2. /. [ ſcondarwolo, Italian, 
a hider: Skinner.) - A mean raſcal; a 


low petty villain. A word n las 
ſcound 
Now to be baffled by a rel, 
An upſtart ſe@'ry, and a — FUR, | 
Scoundrels as theſe wretched Ombites be, | 
Canopus they exceed in luxury. Tate. 
Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through ſcoundreis ever ſince che flood, 
Go, and pretend your family is young; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools ſo ng; | 


75 SCOUR: v. a. LAurer, Daniſh ; bes- - 
ren, Dutch. ] 


1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in 
order to clean the ſurface. 

I were better to be eaten to death with a ruſt 
than to be ſcoured to nothing with perpetual mo- 
tion. Sbaleſpe arte 

By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall — 5 
And fer his armour from the ruſt of peace. 

£ Dryden s Aneid. 

Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax and point the —_ Fg p 
* „ 

Some blamed Mrs. Bull for gruiging a — i 
of a pound of ſoap and ſand to ſcour the rooms. 
. Arbuthnovs, 

Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen derout dl, 

cin taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhield was or | 


Fabe. 
2. To purge violently. 


3. To cleanſe; to bleach; to whiten to 
blanche. 


In ſomegakes the water is ſo FREY as if foul 
clothes be put into it, it ſcoureth them of itſelf 3 
and, if they ſtay, they moulder aw 
Bacon's — Hi * 

A garden- worm ſhould be well ſcaured eight days 
in moſs, before you fiſh with him. Malt. Angler. 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, e 
The new ſcour'd manteau, and the ſlattern air. 


Cay. 


by 


Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current, ſcouring faults g+. 
Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, | 
As in this king. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
I will wear a garment all of blood, 
And ſtain my favour in a bloody maſk, - 


| Which, waſh'd away, {ball ſcour my ſhame with 1. 


Shakeſpearee, 
Then in the clemency of upward air 1 


We'll ſcour our ſpots, and the oy thunder's ſcar. 

Dryden + 
5. [ ſcorrere, Ital.] To range about, in 
order to catch or drive away ſomething 3" 


to clear away. 
The kings of Lacedemon having ſent out ſome 

gall ies, under the charge of one of their nephew. 

to ſcour the ſea of the pirates, they met us. * ; 
Divers are kept continually to ſctr theſe f a 

infeſted greatly by pirates. . 
If with thy guards thou Jogur'f the ſirdets „ 

night, 
And doſt in murdets, rapes, and ſpoils delights 
| Pleaſe aot thyſelf the Hatt'ring 4 — to * 
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times 
[7 whe . band cou, ne left. 
2 e f on. = 

3 geen he nds t their bene. 

ut men lie groy ling on the groun 
The 8 of 4 es arid within the Tk 
The ſteeds Bat their riders ſcour the field, 
The knights ay eb d. 


Not ſo When ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 


. main. 
To Scou n, bn. 
1. To perform the office of cleaning 45 


meſtick utenſils. 
I keep his houſe, and waſh, wring, brew, bake, 
ſcour, drefs meat, and make the eds. Shakeſp. 


2. To clean. | 
* water is (ores than cold; for it ſeoureth 


Bacon. 
„T0 10 


* with looſeneſs. ö 
Some apothecaries, upon Se coloquintida, | 
have been put into a great ſcouring by the vapour 


. $ E ſlay on N 5 


only. Bacon. 
Convulſion and eri, » they ſay, do often cauſe 
one another. raunt's Bills of Mortality. 


If you turn ſheep into wheat or rye to feed, 
Teri it not be too _ let it make them ſcour, 
Mortimer's 0 


4. To rove; to range. 


* Barbaroſſa, ſcouring along the coaſt of Italy, 


+ 


ruck an exceeding. terror into the minds of the 
citizens of Rome. Knolles.” 


5 To run here and there. 


Doth choak the air with duſt. Shakeſp. Timon. 


She from him fled with all her pow'r, 

Who after her as haſtily *gan ſcour. Fairy Qucen. 

I ſaw men ſcour, ſo on der way : I eyed them 
Even to their ſhips, Shakeſpeare” s Winter's Tale. 

Word was brought him, in the middle of his 
+ ſchemes, that his houſe was robbed ; and fo away 
be ſeours to learn the truth. L'E range. 
If they be men of fraud, they'll ſcour off them- 
ſelves, and leave thoſe that truſt them to pay the 
. reckoning. L" Eftrange. 

« $0 ſour fierce courſers, ſtarting to the race, | 
$:our through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace 
Nor "__ nor curbs, nor threat'ning cries they 
ears 


| But foree along the trembling charioteer. Dryden. | 


As ſoon as any foreign object preſſes upon che 
ſenſe, theſe ſpirits, which are poſted upon the out- 
guards, immediately take the alarm, and ſcour off 
to the brain, which is the head quarters. Collier. 

Swift at her call her huſband ſcour'd away 
To wre k his hunger on the deitin'd prey. Pepe. | 


ScouRER. 2. /. [from (cur. | 


1. One that cleans by quarts, of | 
4 A purge, rough and quick. | 
One who runs ſwiftly. 
$COURGE. ne J. . French; ſeo- 
reggia, Italian 3 corrigia, Latin.] 
1, A hip; a laſh; an inſtrument of diſ- 
cipline. 


When he had made a ſcourge of ſmall cords, he 
drove them all out of the temple, Fob, ii. 15. 


The ſcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour, 
Call us to penance. Milton, 
2. A puniſhment ; a vindictive affliction, 
What r for perjury 


Can this'dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence? 


— 


When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock”s vaſt weight 6 to | 


Flies o er ti unbending corh, and ſkims along the | 


purged or lax; to be diſeaſed | 


The enemy's drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring | 


6. To run with great eagerneſs and oo 
neſs; to ſcamper. | 


's 5-60 
8 


courge is lgid 
That bear'n finds = meals & E 
Famine and plague are ſent as ſeourger for — 
ment. | 


your ht wi ral 


'3. One that afflicts, haraſſes, or deftroys: 


Thus Atrila ws called fagellum Dei. 
Is this the of France? 2 

Is this the Talbot much fear'd abroad, | 

That with his name the mothers ſtill their babes? 
| + Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
/ Such conquerors are not Favourites | but 
|  ſeourges of God, the inſtruments of that ven- 
geance- 


In all theſe trials 1 have borne a part: 

I was A the ſcourge that caus d the ſmart. 
F Pe. 
Immortal Jove! 

Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 
Or bleſs a people willing to obey; 
But cruſh the nations with an iron rod, | 
And every monarch be the ſcourge of God, "FO 


4. A whip for a top. 


ſtrap ſhould be left to their own making. Locke, 
To SCOURGE. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To laſh with a whip ; to whip. 


The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inftruments to ſcourge us. Shak. Kin * Lear. 
Is it lawful for you to 7 courge a Roman! 
Afts, xxil. 25. 
He ſcourg'd with many a ſtroke th indignant 


waves. Milton. 


truth of his faith, any better than if he were 
ſcourged. Watts. 


2. To puniſh; to chaſtiſe; to chaſten ; 
to caſtigate with any puniſhment or 


affliction. 
Seeing that thou haſt been ſcourged from hea- 
ven, declare the mighty power of God. 

2 Mac. iii. 34. 


have mercy again. Tob. xili. 5. 


Scoſu ROGER. 2. /. from ſcourge.] One 
that ſcourges ; a puniſher or chaſtiſer. 
To SCOURSE. v. 4. To exchange one 
thing for another; to ſwap. Ainſworth. 
It ſeems a corruption of /cor/a, Ital. 
exchange; and hence a hor/e ſcourſer. 
SCOUT. n. /. [eſcout, French, from eſcou- 
ter; auſcultare, Latin, to lifes; ſeolta, 
Italian. ] 


obſerve the motions of the enemy. 
Are not the ſpeedy ſcouts return'd again, 
That dogg'd the mighty army of the dauphin ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
As when a ſcout, 
| Through dark and deſert ways with peril gone 
All night, at laſt, by break of cheerful dawn, 
Obtains the brow of ſome high-climbing hill. Milt. 
This great veſſel may have leſſer cabins, where- 


. tions, 

Ihe ſcouts to ſev'ral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 

The coaſts, 


To SCOUT. vb. 2. 


} 


Dryder's LEneid. 
[from the noun. ] 


motions of an enemy privately. 
Oft on the bordering deep 

Encamp their legions; or with obſcurs wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
| Scorning ſurprize. 
4 « s˖ a hunted panther caſts about 
[ Hes | wink, eyes, and pricks her liſt ning ears to 
| cout, 
N So the, to ſhun his toils, her cares employ*d. Dryd. 
. Command a party out, 


= 


' 
| 


2 E Jdras. 


If they had a top, the ſcourge ſtick and leather | 


| . 


When a profeſſor of any religion is ſet up to be 
laughed at, this cannot help ns to judge of the 


He will ſcourge us for our iniquiries, and will. 


One who 1s ſent privily to | 


in ſcouts may be lodged for the taking of obſerva- 
Wilkins. ' 


1. To go out, in order to obſerve the 


Milton. 7 


With a ſtrict charge not to engage, but coul. Dr. | 


p 9 Rn „ a 1 * | 
R * »? 3 45 . . 3 * * . Ws a 5 
. 
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2. To diet; to foes. This is TY 
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Atterbury's Sermons. 
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Miſo, her —_— ms fy came with h foe. 
_ ing * —— morrow to the 
two ladies. Sid 


2 
With bent louring brows, 28 ſhe would threat, 
She Icetol dane frown'd with frow ard countenance. 


0 Fi Nen. 
9 Wen ſo, or with much more contempt, men's - 


eyes 
Did ſcowl on Richard. Shakeſpeare's s Richard u. | 
Not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent. 
Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they ſeowl at. 'Shak. Cy 
clouds o'erſpread | 
Heav'n's cheerful face; the low'ring element 
Scozols oer the darken'd landſcape ſnow or ſhow'r., 
Mito. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away }.. 
With your dull influence; it is for you 
To fit and ſcoꝛul upon night*s heavy brow, Craſhews- 

In rucful gaze | 
The cattle ſtand, and on the ay ing heav'ns 
Caſt a deploring eye. Thomſon's Summers. 


\Scowt. x. ſ. ¶ from the verb.] Look of 


ſullenneſs or diſcontent; gloom. 

I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray. 

Hover o'er the new-born day 

With rofy wings ſo richly bright, 

As if he ſcorn'd to think of night ; 

When a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe ſcotul 

Made heav'n's radiant face look. foul, 

Call'd for an untimely night, 

To blot the newly-bloſſom'd light.  Craſhaws 


$c06" WLIN-GLY. adv.. ¶ from. co.] With: 
a frowning and ſullen look. 

To ScRABBLE. v. a. [ Krabbelen, ſcrafft- 
len, to ſcrape or ſcratch, Dutch] To 


paw with the hands, 
He feigned himſelf mad in their hands, and 
ſerabbled on the doors of the gate. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. 


SCRAGG. . [ ſcraghe, Dutch. ] Any 
thing thin or lean. 


ScRAGOED. [This ſeems corrupted. 
from cragged. 74 Rough ; uneven ; full: 


of protuberances or alperities. 

Is there then any phyſical deformity in the fa- 
brick of a human body, becauſe our imagination 
can ſtrip it of its muſcles and ſkin, and ſhe us the 
| ſcragged and knotty back-bone ? Bentley's Sermons. 


SCRA GGEDNESS, 1 [from ſcragge d. 
Scaa'ociness, F J from ſcraggy.) 


| 1. Leanneſs; marcour. 


2. Unevenneſs ; roughneſs; ruggedneſs, 
ScRA'GGY.. adj. [from ſcrag.]: 


1. Lean; marcid; thin. 
Such a Lee is eafily known, by the body: 


being lean, warm, hairy ſera and dry, without 
a diſeaſe, eo: Arbutbnot. 


2. [ corrupted from craggy.] Rough; rag- 


ged.; uneven, 
From a ſcraggy rock, whoſe prominence: 
Half overſnades the ocean, hardy men, 
Fearleſs of rending winds and dathing waves, 
Cut ſamphire. Pbillipi. 


To Scra"MBLS. v. 4. [the ſame watts 
ſcrabble; ſcraſfelen, Dutch. ] | 


1. To catch at any thing e agerly and tu- 
multuouſly with the hands; to catch: 
with. haſte preventive of another ;. to- 
contend. tumultuouſly which ſhall catch 
any thing. 
Fogland 
j 
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To tu eee and e part by * teeth 
The N intereſt of proud ſwell ng Fate, Shak. 
Of other care they litcle reck'ning make, 
© Than how to ſcramble at the thearer's feaſt, 
And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt, Milton. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that, when, ſuch a 


— 


4 
ty 
* 
= 


. s 


tree was ſhaking, there would be no crambling 
for the fruit. ' tilling fleet 


They muſt have ſcrambled with the wild beafts 
for crabs and nuts. Ray on the Creation. 
2. To climb by the help of the hands: as, 

he /crambled up that rock. 

" ScRAMBLE. #. / [from the verb. 
x. Eager conteſt for ſomething, in which 
one endeavours to get it before another. 
4s they were in the middle of their gambols, 


ſomebody threw a handful of apples among them, | 


that ſet them preſently together by the ears upon | 
the ſcramble. I Eſtrange. | 


Becauſe the defire of money is conftantly almoſt 
every where the fame, its vent varies very little, 
but as its greater ſcarcity enhances its price, and 
increaſes the ſcramble. oc le. 


2. Act of climbing by the help of the hands. 
ScRAMBLER. 7. / [from ſcramble.] 

1. One that ſcrambles. | 

All the little ſcramblers after fame fall upos bim. 

| EAT 8 © Addiſon. 

2. One that climbs by help of the hands. 

To SCRANCH. v. a. | /chrantzer, Dutch.] 
To grind ſomewhat crackling betwee 
the teeth. The Scots retain it. 

Scrxa'"NNEL. adj, [Of this word I know 

not the etymology, nor any other exam- 

e.] Vile; worthleis. Perhaps grat- 

ing by the ſoun g. 2 
When they lift, their lean and flaſhy ſongs 
Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ray: 

' 1790s 

Scrap. 2. /. [from ſcrape, a thing ſcrap- 

ed or rubbed off. ] hex og 

1. A ſmall particle; a little 


fragment. | 
It is an unaccountable vanity to ſpend all one. 
time raking into the ſcraps and imperfe& remains 
of former ages, and neglecting the clearer notices 
of our own. | | | Glanwille. 
Trencher eſquires ſpend their time in hopping 
rom one great man's table to another's, only to 
pick up ſcraps and intelligence. L' Eftrange. 
Languages are to be learned only by reading 
and talking, and not by ſcraps of authors got by 
heart. | Locke. 
No rag, no fcrap, of all the beau, orwit, 
That once fo flutter'd, and that once ſo writ. Pope. 
can never have too many of your letters: I am 
angry at every ſcrap of paper loſt. Pope. 


2. Crumb ; ſmall particles of meat left at 
the table. | 
'The contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
One bred of alms, and foſter'd with cold diſhes, | 
With ſcraps o' th* court, is no contract. | 
| Sbakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
The attendants puff a court up beyond her 
bounds, for their own ſcraps and advantage. Bacon. 
On bones, on ſcraps of dogs let me be fed, 
My limbs uncover'd, and expos'd my head 
To bleakeſt colds. „„ Granville, 
What has he elſe to bait his traps" - © | 
Or bring his vermin in, but ſcraps * 
The offals of a church diſtreſt, 
A hungry vicarage at beſt. Swift. 
3- A'mall piece of paper. This is pro- 
perly /crzp. 
Pregnant with thouſands flits the ſcrap unſeen, 
And filent ſells a king, or buys a queen. Pope. 
To SCRAPE. v. a. [x<peopan, Saxon; 


+ 


piece; a 


| 2. To tear with the nails. 
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2, To take away by ſcra 
They mall deft | 
her duſt, and make her like the top of a rock. 


44 . Zet. xxvi. 4 
Bread for a toaſt lay on the coals; and, if toaſted 
| quite through, 
it up. 
3. To act upon any 
A 


b Swift. 
ſurface with a harſh 


The chiming clocks to dinner call ; 
4. To gather þy great efforts, or penu- 
rious or trifling diligence. > - 7 
Let the government be ruined 5 
if by ayarice he can ſcrape together ſo much as to 
make his peace. | | South, 
.- Unhappy thoſe who hunt for a party, and ſcrap- 


which favour their own tenets. Watts, 

To SCRAPE. v. . 

1. To make a harſh naſe, 

2. To play ill on a fiddle, 

*. 20 nor 

4. To SSRAPE Acquaintance. A low phraſe. 
To curry favour, or if{inuate into one's 
familiacity: prozably from the /crapes 

or bows of a flatterer, | 

SCRAPBE. 2. J. | era, Swediſh.] 

1. Diificulty ; perplexity ; diſtreſs. This 

is a low word. Ex 

The found of the foot drawn over the 

floor. | | 

3. A bow. ' | | 

ScraA'PER. 2. , [from ſcrape.] 

1. Inſtrument with which any 

ſeraped. 


# 


Never clean 
entry, and the ſcraper will laſt the longer. Swift, 
2. A miſer; a man intent on getting mo- 
| ney ; a ſcrape- penny. 
Bee thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due: 
Never was ſcraper brave man, Get to hive z | 
Then live, and uſe it; elſe it is not true 
That thou haſt gotten : ſurely, uſe alone | 
Makes money not a contemptible tone, Herbert. 
3. A vile fiddler. | 
Out! ye ſempiternal ſcrapers. Convley. 
Have wild boars or dolphins the leaſt emotion at 
the moſt elaborate ftrains of your modern ſcrapers, 
all which have been tamed and humanized by an- 
| cient muſicians ? | 


þ 
2. 


thing is 


maphrodite. 
To SCRATCH. v. a. Kratzen, Dutch.] 


ragged and uneven. 
The lab' ring ſwain 
Scrateb d with a rake a furrow for his grain, 
And cover'd with his hand the ſhallow ſee 
| Dryden. 
| hard as 


Grew's Muſeum. 


| | A fort of ſmall ſand-coloured ſtones, ſo 
 , to ſcratch glaſs. 


. How can I tell but that his talons may 
Yet ſeratch my fon, or rend his tender hand ? 


I ſhould have ſcrateb'd out your unſeeing eyes, 
To make my maſter out of love with thee. Shat. 
I had rather hear my dog bark at a erow, than a 
man ſwear he loves me. N 
Keep your ladyſhip fill in that mind; fo 
ſome gentleman or other ſhall *ſcape a predeſtinate 


Icbrapen, Dut. ?/aſcropitigh, Erſe.] 


. Icratebt face. 


- 


ſerape off the burnt fide, and ſerve 


* 

; b » 
- = 
b 


hey 
y the 2. and 1 will crape | 


| 
A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marble ball. Pope. 


by his avarice, | 


together out-of every author all thoſe things only } 


e an awkward bow. 4infavorth. | 
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ſuch a face as ydurs were. | 
| Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 
Scots are like witches: do but whet your pen; 
Scratch till the blood come, they'll not hurt you 
then. | | | | Cleaveland.. 
To with that there were nothing but ſuch dull 
tame things in the world, that will neither brte nor 
ſerate b, is as childiſh as to wiſh there were no fire 
in nature. | More. 
Unhand me, or I'll ſcratch your face; 
Let go, for ſhame. D, 
3. To wound lightly. N 8 
| 4. To hurt lightly with any thing pointed 
or keen, © © 4 
Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, 
Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds, 


Shakeſpearte 
5. To rub with the nails. 8 
Francis Cornſield did ſcratch his elbow, when he 
had ſweetly invented to ſignify his name St. Fran- 
cis, with a friary cowl in a corn field. Camden. 
Other mechanical helps Aretæus uſes to procure 
ſleep, particularly the ſcratebing of the temples and- 
the ears. | Arbutbnot. 
Be mindful, when invention fails, 5 
To ſcrateb your head, and bite your nails. Soi ft. 
To write or draw awkwardly. 
If any of their labourers can ſcratch out a pam 
phlet, they deſire no wit, ſtyle, or argument. Swifts. 
'SCRATCH..n./. [from the verb.] 


1. An inciſion ragged and ſhallow. 

The coarſe file cuts deep, and makes deep 
ſcratebes in the work; and before you can take 
out thoſe deep ſcratches with your finer cut files,, 
thoſe places where the riſings were when your 
work was forged, may become dents to your ham 
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Us 


your ſhoes on the ſcraper, but in the 1 grain, ſo that the 


| 


| Arbuthnot. | 
ScRar.-./, Irenicra, Saxon.] An her- 


inner. Junius. 


1. To tear or mark with ſlight inciſions [ 


i 


d again, ; 


Fairy Queen. | 


* 


mer dents. Moxon' s Mech. Exerciſes 
The ſmaller the particles of thoſe ſubſtances 
are, the ſmaller will be the ſcratches by which 
they continually fret and wear away the glaſs. 
until it be poliſhed ; but be they never ſo ſmall,. 
| they can wear away the glaſs. no otherwiſe than 
© by grating and ſcratching it, and breaking the: 
protuberances; and therefore poliſh it no other- 
wiſe than by bringing its roughneſs to a very fine 
N and frettings of the 

ſurface become too ſmall to be viſible. Necut. Opt. 


2. Laceration with the nails. ' 
Theſe nails with ſcratches ſhall deform my breaſt 
Left by my look or colour be expreſs'd | 
The mark of aught high-born, or ever. better: 
I  dreſv'd. Prior. 
3. A flight wound. | 
The valiant beaſt turning on her with open 
Jaws, ſhe gave him-»ſuch a thruſt through his 
| breaſt, that all the lion could do was with his open 
paw to tear off the mantle and fleeve of Zelmane,. 
with a little ſcratch rather than a wound. Sidney. 
Heav'n forbid a ſhallow ſcratch-ſhaytd drive. © 
The prince of Wales from ſuch a field as this. 
| ä Shakeſpeare's Heary IV. 
SCRA'TCHER. 2. /. [from ferarch 4 He 
that ſcratches. | 7 


SCRA'TCHES, . , Cracked nlcers ot 
ſcabs in a horſe's foot. Ainſworth. 
SCRA'TCHINGLY. adv. [from ſcrmfching.] 
Wich the action of ſcratching. 
Making bim turn cloſe to the ground, Iike-4 
cat, when ſcratchingly ſhe wheels about after a 
: mouſe. * | | Sidney. 
SC RAM. u. /. [Iriſh and Erſe.] Surface 
Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed, 
of cutting ſcraws,. which is flaying off the green 
ſurface of the ground, to cover their cabins, or 
make up their ditches. Swift. 
To SGRAWL.. vv. a. 5 ſuppoſe to be cor · 
-rupted from crab ble.] To draw or 
mark irregularly or clumfily.. 
Peruſe my leaves through ev'ry part, 


| 


| And think thou ſeeft its owner's heart, 


Scrawi d 


encbint could not make it worſt, an tere 
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1. To write unſkilfully and inelegantly. 1 
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As hard, as ſenſeleſs, and as light. 145 4 


Think not your verſes ſterling,  - | 
"Though with a golden pen you ſcrawly/ 


And ſcribble in a berlin. Swift. 


. [from cratol.] To creep like a reptile, 


LY | Inſworth, 
So. . [from the verb.] Unſkilful 
and inelegant writing. i 


will not be legible. Arhuthnor's Hiſt. f Fobn Bull. 


Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome | 
his letters would be, writ to you, in which I in- 


ſerted my ſcraxvl. Pope 


SCRAWLER. 2. // [from /crawl.] A clumſy | 


and inelegant writer. 
SAY. . /. 
called a ſea-ſwallow. 
SCRE"ABLE. adj. 
To Scrtak. u. . [properly creak, or 
ſprieck, from ftrige, Daniſh. ] To make 


a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe. Bailey. | 


To SCREAM. v. z. [hne man, Saxon, ] 
1. To cry out ſhrilly, as in terrour or 
agony. | | 
Soon a whirlwind roſe areund, 
And from afar he heard a ſcreaming ſound 
As of a dame diſtreſs'd, who ried for aid, 
And fill'd with loud laments the ſecret ſhade, 


The fearful matrons raiſe a ſexeaming cry, 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; 
A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſky. 


Dryden. | 


If chance a.mouſe creeps in her ſight, 
Can finely counterfeit a fright ; 
So ſweetly ſcreams, if it comes near her, 
She raviſhes all hearts to hear her. 
2. To cry ſhrilly. 5 
J heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry. 
, Shakeſpeare. 
SCREAM. #. . [from the verb.] A ſhrill, 


guick, loud cry of terrour or pain. 
Dur chimnies were blowndown; and, as they ſay, 
Lamentings heard i' the air, ſtrange ſcreams of 
death. Shakeſpeare. 
Then flaſh'd the livid lightning from her eyes, 
And ſcreams of horror rend th' aftrighted ſkies. Pope. 
To SCREECH. v. a. [ frekia, to cry, 
Iſlandick.] | | 


1. To cry out as in terrour or anguiſh. 
Screeching is an appetite of expelling that which 
ſuddenly ſtrikes the ſpirits, Bacon. 


2. To cry as a night owl: thence called a | 


ſcreechowl. 
SCREECH. 2. . [from the verb.] 
1. Cry of horror and anguiſh. 
2. Harſh horrid cry. | 


The birds obſcene, that nightly flock'd to taſte, ' 


With hollow ſcrzechs fled from the dire repaſt ; 
And ravenous dags, allur'd by ſcented blood, 
And ſtarving wolves, ran howling to the wood. Pope. 


SCREE CHOWL. 2. , | ſcreech and owl. 
An owl that_hoots in the night, an 
whoſe voice is ſuppoſed to betoken dan- 
ger, miſery, or death, c 
2 Deep night, 
The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 


The time when ſcreechoxvls cry, and bandogs how, 


Shakeſpeare, 
Let him, that will a ſcreechorwl ay be call d, 
Go into Troy, and ſay there, Hector 's dead. 


Shakeſpeare. 


By the ſcreechetol's diſmal note, 
By the black night-raven's throat, 
| ; I charge thee, Hob. 


hirundo manina.] A bird 
Ainſeu. Bailey. | 
ſereabllis, Latin.) That | 


Bailey. | 


Dryden. 
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The left hand will make ſuch a ſcratol, that it] 
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Swift, |- 


| 


| 


courage him &? 
Sooner ſhall fcrebc huet bach in ſunny day, 
Than 1 forget my thepher#'s | 
SCREEN, % ee e 4 
1. Any thing that affords ſhe 
celmen rt. | . 
Now near enough: your leavy ſcreens throw down, 
And ſhow like thoſe 2 are. orb Matbeth. 
Some, ambitious men as ſcreens to princes 
in matters of danger and envy. Bacon. 
| Our people, who tranſport themſelves, are ſet- 
| tled in thoſe interjacent tracts, as a ſcreen againſt 


| Swift. 

2. Any thing uſed to exclude cold or light. 

When there is a ſcreen between the candle and 

the eye, yet the light paſſeth to the paper whereon 

one writeth. : 

One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh queen, 

And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcreen. Pope. 

Ladies make their old clothes into patchwork 

for ſcreens and ſtools. | Swift. 
3. A riddle to ſift ſand, | | 

To SCREEN. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſhelter; to conceal ; to hide. 
Back'd with a ridge of hills, 


© 


I OE 


From cold Septentrion blaſts. Milton's Par. Reg. 
A good magiftrate's retinue of ſtate 22 him 
from the dangers which he is to incur for the ſake 
of it. Atterbury. 

This gentle deed ſhall fairly be ſet foremoſt, | 
To ſcreen the wild eſcapes of lawleſs paſſion. Rove. 


2. [cerno, crevi, Lat.] To ſift; to riddle. 


— 


the firſt half ſpit, from juſt under the turf of the 
beſt paſture-ground, mixed with one part of very 
mellow ſoil ſcreened. * _* © Evelyn. 


Screw. 2. /. [ /croeve, Dutch; eſcrou, Fr.] 


defined a right cylinder cut into a fur- 
rowed ſpiral : of this there are two kinds, 
the male and female ; the former being 
cut convex, ſo that its threads riſe out- 
wards ; but the latter channelled on its 
concave ſide, ſo as to receive the for- 
mer. | | Quincy. 
The ſcrew is a kind of wedge, that is multi- 
plied or continued by a helical revolution about a 
cylinder, receiving its motion not from any ſtroke, 
but from a vectis at one end of it. | 
 Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
After your apples are ground, commit them to. 
the ſcretu preſs, which is the beſt, Mortimer's Huſb. 
To SCREW. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To turn or move by a ſcrew. * 
Some, when the preſs, by utmoſt vigour ſcreww'd, 

Has drain'd the pulpous maſs, regale their ſwine 
With the dry refuſe. Phillips. 
2. To faſten with a ſcrew. Be 
ES: | We fail ! 
But ſcrew your courage to the ſticking place, 
And we'll not fail. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
To ſcrew your lock on the door, make wide 
holes, big enough to receive . the ſhank of the 
ferew., _ Ty Moxon. 


Dryden. | 4. To force; to bring 


n 
ter or con- 


— AM 


Bacon. þ 


That ſcreen d the fruits of th* earth, and ſeats of men, | 


Let the cafes be filled with natural earth, taken 
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He Yeſolved to govern by ſubaltern miniſters, 


"i 


who ſcrewed up the pins of r too high. 
I 14 A F 1 Fatal Fur. 
No diſcourſe can be, but they will try to turn 
the tide, and draw it all into their own channel; 
or they will ſcrew in here and there ſome intima- 
tions of what faid'or did. ' Gove. Tongue. 
The rents of land in Ireland, fince they Ale 
deen ſo enormouſly raiſed and 2 vp, may be 
computed to be about two millions. Soft. 
To ſqueeze; to preſs. N 


A 


5 | 
the inſults of the ſavages. Swift. | 6. 'To 1 by extortion. | - 
My guniors by a year, | Our country landlords, by unmeaſurable ſcrew. 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, | | Ing and racking their tenants, have already re- 
When death approach'd, to ſtand between; duced the miſerable people to a worſe condition 
The ſcreen remov'd, their hearts are trembling. } than the peaſants in France. | Swift, 


Screw Tree. n. /. [iſora, Lat.] A plant 

of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. | 
To SCRTBBLE. v. a; | jeribo, ſcribillo, 
Latin. ] 1 a 
1. To fill with artleſs or worthleſs writing. 
How gird the ſphere | , 

With centrick and eccentrick, ſcribbled o'er 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton's Par. Left, 
2, To write without uſe or elegance : as, 

he /cr:bbled a pamphlet. 

To SCRI'BBLE. v. 2. To write without 
care or beauty. | d 
If a man ſhould affirm, that an ape, caſually 
meeting with pen, ink, and paper, and falling to 
ſcribble, did happen to write exactly the Leviathan 
of Hobbes, would an atheiſt believe ſuch a ſtory ? 


And yet he can eaſily digeſt things as incredible as 


that. +03 | Bentley. 
If -Mzvius ſcribble in Apollo's ſpite, | | | 
There are who judge till worſe than he can write. 


Pope. 
Leave flattery to fulſome dedicators, 
Whom, when they praiſe, the world believes no more 
Than when they promiſe to give ſcribbling o'er. 
f 


| Papo. 
One of the mechanical powers, which is | SRI“ BBL E. 7. /: [from the verb.] Worth-: 


leſs writing. | 
By ſolemnly endeavouring to countenance my 
conjectures, I might be thought dogmatical in a 
haſty ſcribble, | Boyle. 
If it ſtruck the preſent taſte, it was ſoon trans- 
ferred into the plays and current ſcribbles of the 
| . week, and became an addition to our language. 

' Swift. 
ScRI'BBLER. #. / [from ſcribble.) A 
petty author; a writer without worth. 

The moſt copious writers are the arranteſt ſcrib+ 
blers, and in ſo much talking the tongue runs be- 
fore the wit, | . © L'Eftrange. 

The actors repreſent ſuch things as they are ca- 
pable, by which they and the ſcribbler may get 
their living. . 
The ſcribbler, pinch*d with hunger, writes to dine, 
And to your genius muſt conform his line. 


.. Granville. + 


To affirm he had cauſe to apprehend the ſame 
treatment with his father, is an improbable ſcandal 
flung upon the nation by a few bigotted French 
Fcribblers. ___ Swifts 
Nobody was concerned or ſurpriſed, if this or 
that ſcribbler was proved a dunce. | | 
Letter to Pope's Dunciad. 

ScrIBE. 2. / [ ſcribe, Fr. ſcriba, Lat.] 


1. A writer. 


o 


3. To deform by contortions. 
Sometimes a violent laughter ſcretu'd his face, 
And ſometimes ready tears dropp'd down. _w_ 


He ſcrew'd his face into a harden'd ſmile, 
And ſaid, Sebaſtian knew to govern ſlaves. Dryd. 

With ſcrewed face, and doleful whine, they ply 
you with ſenſeleſs harangues againſt human inven- 
tions on the one hand, and loud outeries for a fur- 
ther reformation on the other. South, 


Drayton. | 
. 


F 
— 


cannot | | 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number, ho ! . 
His love to Antony. 
My maſter, being the ſeribe to himſelf, ſhould 
writs the letter, Shakeſpeare 
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make any perfect and unerting ſcribes. 
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L* Dryden. 8 


Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets | 
Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 


We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to 
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Tue following letter comes from forge notable . . {from /crofa,. Latin, 
* "young female ſcribe. by 8 <<, CF oy” 5 ater .a fow;' as a 8 5 
2. A publick notar: © Ain/worth,]hamaurs of the body, which breaks out 
Scan. . . {z/crimeur, French. ] Ain ſores, WR] epNEg (he kang's evil. 
* gladiator; A fencing-maſter. . Not my. If matter in nilk diſpoſe to coagulation, it 
uſe; © #L (FM produces a ſcrofula. Wiſeman of Tumour: . 


1. A ſmall bag ; a fatchel. 


Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honourable | 


Tlhe ſerimers of their nation, 

He ſwore, had neither motion, guard, nor ee, 
I you oppos d them. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Scring. =. . | ſcrinium, Lat.] 
in ͤ which writings or curioſities are re- 


1 
1 poſited. * | 4 2 
: Help then, O holy virgin, _ 
Thy weaker novice to perform thy will; 
Lay forth, out of thine everlaſting ſcrine, 
The antique rolls which there lie hidden ſtill. _ 
CO EW SE. ; Fairy Queen, 
Scr1P. #. /. [ freppa, Iſlandick. | 


. q 
” 
* 


Js 


retreat; though not with bag and baggage, yet 
with ſcrip and ſcrippage. _ Shakeſpeare. 
He'd in requital ope his leathern ſcrip, 
And ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 


2. [from ſcriptio, Latin, as it ſeems.] A 
ſchedule ; a ſmall writing. 


: 
FI 


| 


| 


Call them man by man, according to the crip. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Bil's of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, 
till ſcrips of paper can be made current coin. Locke. 


Scr1'yeAGE, =. J. [from ſcrip.] That 
which is contained in a ſcrip. Dic. 
SCRIPTORY. adj. | ſcriptorius, Latin.] 

Written; not orally delivered. Swift, 


SCRI'PTURAL, 44. from ſcripture. ] Con- 


| tained in the Bible; biblical. 


Creatures, the ſcriptural uſe of that word deter- 


mines it ſometimes to men. Atterbury. 
SCRIPTURE. x. /. | ſcriptura, Latin. 
1. Writing. 

It is not only remembered in many ſcriptures, 
but famous for the death and overthrow of Craſ- 
ſus. Raleigh. 

2. Sacred writing ; the Bible. 

With us there is never any time beſtowed in 
divine ſervice, without the reading of a great part 
of the. holy ſcripture, which we account a thing 
moſt neceſlary. - | Hooker. 

The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpeſe : 
An evil ſoul producing holy witneſs 
Is like a villain with a! ſmiling cheek. 


S bakeſp, 


There is not any action which a man ought to | 


do, or to forbear, but the ſcripture will give him 
a clear precept, or prohibition, for it. South. 

Forbear any diſcourſe of other ſpirits, till his 
reading the ſcripture hiſtory put him upon that en- 
quiry. Locke. 


Scripture proof was never the talent of theſe | 


men, and *tis no wonder they are foiled. Atterbury. 

Why are ſcripture maxims put upon us, without 
taking notice of /eripture examples, that lie croſs 
them ? Atterbury. 

The Author of nature and the ſcriptures has ex- 
preſsly enjoined, that he who will not work ſhall 
not cat. 1 2 Seeds Sermons. 


SCRIVENER. 2. . [ cri vano, Latin.] 
1. One who draws contracts. 
We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well: 
Send for your daughter by your ſervant here, 
My boy ſhall fetch the ſcrivener. | 
| | Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 
2. One whoſe buſineſs is to place money at 
. Intereſt, Tran do 
How happy in his low degree, 
Who leads a quiet country life, * 
And from the griping ſcrivener free 


Dryden's Horace. 
Ian reduced to beg and borrow from ſcriveners 


and uſurers, that ſuck the heart and blood. 
| Arbuibnot i Hiſt, of Fobn Bull. 
1 


* 


b 


| ſcrefulous conſumptive production furniſhed 


| 

i 
f 
2. Any thing mean or 


A place EFT: - Scrofulous 


eaſed with the ſcrofula. 


for ſuch as have tumours in the parotides often 
have them in the pancreas and meſentery. 

| Bath ET Et Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ngliſh conſumptions generally proceed from a 

Jerofulus diſpotition. x Avrbutbnot. 

hat would become of the race of men in the 

next age, if we Had nothing to truſt to, befide the 


our 

men of wit and pleaſure? N.. 
SCROLL. 2. / [ſuppoſed by Miner to 
be carrupted from roll; by Skinner de- 
rived from an eſcrozelle given by the 
heralds : whence parchment, wrapped 
up into a reſembling form, has the ſame 


name, 


. . 


writing wrapped up. . 
His chamber all was hang'd about with rolls, 
And old records from ancient times deriv'd; 
Some made in books, ſome in long parchment ſcrolls, 
That were all worm; eaten, and full of canker holes. 


* 


We'll add a royal number to the dead, 
Gracing the ſcroll, that tells of this war's loſs, 
With laughter coupled to the name 


Shakeſpeare. 


Here is the ſcroll of every man's name, which 
is thought fit through all Athens to play in our 
interlude. _ | Shakeſpeare. 

A Numidian prieſt, bellowing out certain ſuper- 
ſtitious charms, caſt divers ſcrolls of paper on each 


Chriſtians. ; Knolles. 
He drew forth a ſcroll of parchment, and de- 
livered it to our foremaſt man. Bacon. 
Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſter'dz 
Part good, part bad: of bad the longer ſcroll. Milt. 
With this epiſtolary ſcroll, 
Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul, Prior. 
Vet, if he wills, may change or ſpoil the whole; 
May take yon beauteous, myſtick, ſtarry roll, 
And burn it like an uſeleſs parchment ſcroll. Prior. 
SCROYLE. 2. /. [This word I remember 
only in Shakeſpeare : it ſeems derived 
from e/crovelle, French, a ſcrofulous ſwel- 


ling; as he calls a mean fellow a cab 


—_— 


gedneſs.] A mean fellow; a raſcal ; a 
wretch. | 

The ſcroyles of Angiers flout you kings, 

And ſtand ſecurely on their battlements, 


As in a theatre. Shakeſpeare's King Fobn. 


rough. p 
Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw _ | 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
She ſits at ſquat, and ſcrubs her leathern 7 
Dryden. 
She never would lay aſide the uſe of brooms 
and ſcrubbing bruſhes. | Arbutbnot. 
Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with dext'rous airs, 
Prepar'd to ſcrub the entry and the ſtairs, Swift. 
ScruB. ./. [from the verb.] 
t. A mean fellow, either as he is ſup- 
2 to ſcrub himſelf for the itch, or as 
e 


is employed in the mean 'offices of 


ſcouring away dirt. . 
deſpicable. 
With adozen large veſſels my vault ſhall be ſtord; 


——— 
— * — — 


No little ſcrub joint thall ems on m board. Swift, 


Scao'ruLovs. adj. [from /crofula.) Diſ- 


rſons can never be duly nouriſhed 3 8 


It may be obſerved, that a | 
gaoler's liſt of priſoners is gro. A 


Spenſer. | 


of kings. | 


fide the way, wherein he curſed and banned the |: 


from his 1tch, or a patch from his rag- | 


To SCRUB. v. a. [ /chrobben, Dutch. 
To rub hard with ſomething coarſe and | 


"A. Ad 8 


* 


RV nRED. 
Sc RU'BBY« 
ſorry. 


adj. Lſerubet, Dan. ] Mean; 


| ] gave it to a goth, 2 . 

A kind of boy, a little ſcrubbed boy, 9755 
No higher than thyſelf. Shak. Merchant of Venice 
{3 The ſerubbiet cur in all the pack - 

Can fer. the maſtiff on your back. * Swift. 
he ſcene a wood, produc'd no more | 
hs Than a few ſcrabby trees before. Swifts 

SCRUFF. 2. /. The ſame, I ſuppoſe, with 
; ſeurf,, by à metatheſis nſual'in pronun- 
P 


ciation. 


pulus, Lat.] | 

1. Doubt; difficulty of determination 3 
perplexity: generally about minute 
things. * 

F Macduff, this noble paſſion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
, Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To your good truth, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

othing did more fill foreign nations with ad- 

miration of his ſucceſſion, than the conſent of all 
eſtates of England for the receiving of the king 
without the leaſt ſcruple, pauſe, or queſtion. Bac. 


and ſerious; but yet ſo as it may be without an 
inordinate anxiety, and unneceflary ſcruples, whic 
only entangle the ſoul. Taylor. 
| Men make no ſcruple to conclude, that Golo 
propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge they can find in 
themſelves no original, were certainly the impreſs 
of God and nature upon their minds, and not 
taught them by any one elſe. Locke, 
2. Twenty grains; the third part of a 
dram. | 
Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a ſcruple, doth co- 


goeth, 


3. Preverbially, any ſmall quantity. 
1 Nature never lends 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence; 
But, like a thrifty goddeſs, ſhe determines 
Herſelf the glory of a creditor. 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
To SCRU'PLE. v. . [from the noun.} 
To doubt; to heſitate. | 
He ſcrupled not to eat 
| Againſt his better knowledge; not deceiv'd, 
But fondly overcome with female charms. 
| Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
SCRUPLER, #. /. [ from ſcruple.] A 
doubter ; one who has ſcruples. 
The ſcruples which many publick miniſters 
would make of the worthineſs of parents to have 


Bacene 


+ their children baptized, forced ſuch queſtioned 


parents, who did not believe the neceſſity of having 
their children baptized by ſuch ſcruplers, to carry 
their children unto other miniſters. | ? 
Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

SCRUPULO'SITY., #. /. [from ſcrupulous, 


1. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulneſs. 
The one ſort they warned to take heed, that 
ſerapulſity did not make them rigorous in giving 
unadviſed ſentence againſt their brethren. which 


ſcandalous, by abuſing their liberty and freedom to 
the offence of their weak brethren, which were 
ſcrupulous. | Hooker. 

So careful, even to ſcrupuloſity, were they to keep 
their ſabbath, that they muſt not only have a time 


to prepare them for that, but a further time alſo to 
prepare them for their very preparations. South. 
2. Fear of acting in any manner ; ten- 
derneſs of conſcience. | 

The firſt ſacrilege is looked on with horror p but 


| 


3 - —_ 
* 


on retires. cay of 
| SERV PULOWS- 


; vile; worthleſs ; dirty; 


SCRUPLE. ». J [ ſerupule, French; ſeras 


For the matter of your confeſſion, let it be ſevere 


were free; the other, that they did not become 


when they haus Made the breach, their ſorupulafery - 
j Decay of Piety. ' 


- . 


agulate the milk at the bottom, where the vitriot 
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benv bos ad, 225 2 whey mp argument of rent importance” i» 80 
ulofut, Latin; —— 15 2 that wartnthowhich a ſerioug con- 
© Nicely dbubtfol ; hardrofatisfy in de- | feste, See en e ber eee may eafily 
7 Y | eſcape, even from a wary. ws which will not bear 
terminations of conſeitnce. _ © the teſt of a ſevere ſeruting. 
„They warned them, that they did not become | _ Theſe, coming not within the ſcrutiny of human 
© ſcandalous, by abuſing their liberty to the offence | ſenſes, cannot be exami d by them, or —_ ay 
OT TOS EE. | any body, | 
OORCT » 'T 
Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whoſe SCRUTOI RE, 27 r ſeritoire; or. eri +l 


"blood is. cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh is fo like 


in taſte, that. the: Jerwpoleus are allowed them ny. 


days, 


Locks, 
2. Given to objeCtions ; captious. | 


1 of two domeſtick powers | 


Breeds ſcrupulous faction. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Nice; doubtful, - | 

Ag the cauſe of a war ought to be juſt, ſo the 

. Juſtice of that cauſe ought to be evident; not 

© obſcure, not fer lors. Bacon 
4. Careful ; vigilant; cautious. 

I have Sy e more ſcrupulous and wary, in 
regard the inferences from theſe obſervations are 
of importance. Wqdward. 

ScRvu PULOUSLY. adv. [from ſcrupulous.) 
Carefully; nicely ;- anxiouſly, 7 
Ihe duty conſiſts not ſcrupulouſly in minutes and 
half hours. Taylor. | 

Henry V. manifeſtly derived his courage from 
his piety, and was ſcrupulouſly careful not to aſcribe ' | 
the ſucceſs of it to himſelf. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


SCRU"PULOUSNESS. 2. [from ſcrupu- 
lous.] The ſtate of being ſcrupulous. 

. ScxuU TABLE. adj. (from /crutor, Latin.] 
Diſcoverable by inquiry. | 

Shall we think God ſo ſcrutable, or ourſelves fo , 

penetrating, that none af his fcerets can eſcape us? 1 

Decay of Piety. 

SCRUTA TION. . / { ſerutor, Latin.] 

Search; examination; enquiry. Di#, 

ScruTA'TOR. 2. [ /crutateur, Fr. from 

ſerutor, Lat.] Enquirer z ſearcher ; . 
aminer. 

In proceſs of time, from being a ſimple ſcrutator, 
an archdeacon became to have juriſdiction more 
amply. Aylife. 

ScruTiNE' ER. 2. / [ /erutator, Latin. ] 
A ſearcher ; an examiner, 

To SCRUTINIZE. N. 4. [from ſcrutiny.) 

To SCRUTINY. To learch ; to ex- 
amine, 

The compromiſſarii ſhould chuſe according to 
the votes of ſuch, whoſe votes they were obliged to 
ſerutinize. Ayliffe. 

Scrvu"TINOVS. adj. [ from ſcrutiny.] Cap- 
tious; full of enquiries. A word little 
uſed. 


Age is froward, uneaſy, ſcrutinaus, F 
Hard to be pleas'd, and parſimonious. Denbam. 


SCRUTINY. z. { [ ſcrutinium, Latin. 1 
Enquiry ; ſearch ; examination with 


nicety. 
In the ſcrutinies for righteoufneſe and judgment, 
when it is inquired whether ſuch a perſon be a 


_— 


| 


1 


good man or no, the meaning is not, what does he | 


believe or hope, but what he loves. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
I thought thee worth my nearer. view 
And narrower ſcrutiny, that I might learn 
In what degree or meaning thou art call'd 
The Son of God. by; lton's Paradiſe Regained. 
They that have deſigned exactneſs and deep ſcru- 
tiny, have taken ſome one part of nature. Hale. 
Their difference to meaſure, and to reach, 
Reaſon well rectified muſt nature teach; 
And theſe high ſcrutinies are ſubjects fit 
For man's all- ſearching and enquiring wit. 
Denbam. 


Me are admoniſhed of want of charity towards 
others, and want of 2 chriſtian ſerutiny and exami- | 


Ina b 


| 


_ pation into ourſelves. 


Of open arms unwillin ng + 
b 


”= +} 18 * — . 6.4.4 : * a Ct _ a 
0 "Ie 9 e . * 9 
* . © 
8 1 _ 2 
- * 3 
— 


0 


toire.] A eaſe of drawers for writings. 
I locked up theſe papers in 
| ſerutoire came to be = took 


To SCRUZE. dv. a. 

This word, thoug 0 now ning hr ſed abr wri- 
ters, is {till preſerved, at leaſt in its. 
corruption, to /crouge, in the London jar- 

To ſqueeze; to compreſs. | 


my ſcrutuire, and my 
Ware tor. 


ands, 
And having ſeruz'd out of his carrion corſe__ 


The loathful life, now loos'd from ſinful bands, 1 


Upon his ſhoulders carried him. Fairy Queen. 


To SCUD. v. . [ /quittire, Italian; utta, 
S wediſh; ; iche. ſwift, Iſlandick.] To 


fly ; to run away with precipitation. 
The vote was no ſooner paſſed, but away they 
ſcudded to the next lake. L' Eftrange. 
The frighted ſatyrs, that in woods delight, 
Now into plains with prick'd-up ears take flight; 
And ſcuddingthence, while they their horn- feet ply, | 


About their fires the little ſylvans cry. 9 | 
- Away the frighted ſpectre ſcuds, 
And leaves my lady in the ſuds. Swift. | 


To-Scu"pDLE.w. a. [from cus. ] To run 
with a kind of affected haſte or precipi- 
tation. A low word: commonly pro- 
nounced /cuttle. | 


Scu'PFLE. n./. [This word is derived by 
Sinner from ache. A confuſed quar- 
rel; a tumultuous broil. 
His captain's heart, 
In the ſcuſfles of great fights, hath burſt 
The buckles on his breaſt. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Avowed atheiſts, placing themſelves in the-ſeat 
of the ſcorner, take mich pleaſing divertixergent, 
by deriding our eager Jcayſies about that which they 
think nothing. Decay of Piety. 
The dogAeaps upon the ſerpent, and tears it to 
pieces; but in the ſcuffle the cradle happened to be 
overturned. L'Eſtrange. 
Popiſh miſſionaries mix themſelves in theſe dark | 


ſcuffles, and animate the mob to ſuch outrages and 
infults. Addiſon. | 


To Scu'FFLE. v. . [from the noun.] ; 


| 
To fight confuſedly and tumultuouſly, } 
| 


I muſt confeſs I've ſeen, in former days, 


The beſt knights in the world, and cuffed in fome { 
| Drayton. 
A gallant man had rather fight to great diſadvan- | 


frays. 


tages in the field, in an orderly way, than ſcuffle | 
with an undiſciplined rabble. King Charles. 


E SCULK. wv. 1. | ſculcke, Damiſh.] To 


lark in hiding-places ; to lie cloſe. 


It has ſtruck on a ſudden into ſuch a reputa- | 
tion, that it ſcorns any longer to ſcull, but, owns } 
7 the T. ongue. 


itſelf publickly. Government o 
Fearing to be ſeen, within a be 
Of coleworts he conceal'd his wily head; 


My prophets and 7 ſophiſts finiſh'd here 
Their civil efforts of the verbal war: 

Not ſo my rabbins and logicians yield; 
Retiring ſtill they combat; from the field 
they depart, 
And Teulk behind the ſubterfuge of art. 

No news of Phyl ! the bridegroom came, 
And thought his dride had ſculk'd for ſhame 
Becauſe her father us'd to ſay 
The girl had ſuch a baſhful way. 


Prior. 


C 


© 


Cy up he caught him *twixt his pur 


| 


| 


{ 


one ey | | 

I 27 4 . is PER? 7 5 Ki; 

I, in ſome provinces called full; 

as tea, and !efte or tte, fignity the head. 

Mr. 4 rves, more ſatis y, 

that ets is in Wandck the fa of an 
Ie oy, 


„The bone whith iacaſes' ant defends 


9 brain; the arched bone of the head. 
Fractures of the ſcull are at all times very dan- 


gerous, as the brain becomes affected from the 


preſſure, 
2. ny boat; a cockboat. Fu 6er. 
LE K. 


3. One who rows a Waun 1 
Like caitiff vile, that for miſdeed 

Rides with his face to rump of ſteed 

Or rowing ſcull, he *s fain to love, 

Look one way and another move. 


4. [7ceole, Saxon, an aſſembly.] In MI. 
ton's ſtyle, a ſhoal or vaſt multitude of 


Hudibras. 


Each 1 ; 
With fry. innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals | 
Of 1 that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
. Glide under the green wave, in ſculis r oft 
Bank the mid ſea. 
Scu"LLCAP. nf. [ /cull and 2 1 
1. A headpiece. 
2. A nightcap. 
Scu"LLER. a. /. [Of this e 
the etymology. Skzela is, in Iſlandick, 
a veſſel; and e/cueille, in French, a diſh. 4 
1. A cockboat 3 a boat in which there; is 
but one rower. 
Her ſoul already was conſign d to fate, 
And ſhiv'ring in the leaky ſcu/ler ſate. Dryden. 
They hire the ſculler, and, when once aboard, 
Grow ſick, and damn the climate like a lord. Pope. 
2. One that rows a cockboat. | 
Scu"LLERY. 2. / [from fticla, a veſſel, 
| Iſlandick ; or e/cueille, French, a diſh.] 


The place where common utenſils, as 
kettles or diſhes, are cleaned and hank. 
Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting baſe 
things, as pitchers, a ſcullery, and ſetting rogues 
together by the ears. Peacham, 


SCu"LLION. 2. / [from eſcueille, French, 


a diſh.] The loweſt domeſtick ſervant, 
that waſhes the kettles and the diſkes in 


the kitchen. 
Imuſt, like a whore, unpack: my heartwith words, 
And fall a-curſing like a very drab, ' 
A ſcullion, fye upon *t,! foh ! about my brain. 
S , 5 Hamlets 
If the gentleman hath lain there, get the cook, 
the ſtable-men, and the 2 to ſtand in his 
Way. Swifts 


{To ScuLy. v. a, | ſculps, Latin; ſeulper, 


Fr.] To carve ; to engrave. 


not in uſe. 
O that the tenor of my juſt complaint 
Were ſculpt with ſteel on rocks of adamant! Sandys. 


A word 


| LE. adj. Iptilis, Lat.] Made 
There /cu/k'4 till afternoon, and watch'd his time. Scu'Lert J. [ /culpritis, ] 


Dryden. 


by carving. 

In a ſilver medal is upon one ſide Moſes horned, 
and on the reverſe the commandment ad 3 
tile Images. 


Scu'LÞTOR. 4. , | ſculptor; Latin; Aab 
teur, Fr.] A carver; one who cuts w 


or ſtone into images. 


Thy ſhape 's in ev'ry part 
So clean, as might inſtruct the ſculpror's art. Dryd. 


| 9 The Latin poers give the epithets of tr ifdum and 
Swift, 1 


rrifulcum to the thunderbolk, from 2 


* . 6 _} 9 
* 4 = a 3 A „ 22 N ES 
0 8 * ai K 
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Bred ven Jt 
28 | before them, that 4 


Ser Fre. . . Leulptura, Lada; 


Seulpture, Fr 11 


1, The art of carving wood, or hewing | 


: 
7 1 


_ Kone, into ima 
Then ſculpture and her ſiſter arts rey! 


— to form, and Wb erb 
2. Carved work. | 
Nor did there ye, a 
Cornice or freeze with boſſy * 
There too, in livin oper 2 
The mad ion 0 retan — * 


The art of engraving on copper. 


25 SCu'LPTURE.. v. @. (from the noun. ] 
To cut; to engrave. 


Gold, filver, i ivory vaſes  ſeatptur'd high, 


There are who Have not. Pope. 


Scum. #. /. [eſcume, French; Ale, | 


Italian; tum, Daniſh; [chuym, Dutch. ] 
1. That which riſes to the to we any liquor. 
The reſt had ſeveral offices a gn'd; 
Some to remove the ſcum as it did riſe, 
Others ts bear the ſame away did mind, 
_ And others it to uſe according to his kind, 
Fairy Queen. 
The ſalt part of the water doth partly riſe into a 
| feumon the top, and partly goeth into a ſediment in 


the bottom. Bacon. 
Gather'd like ſcum, and ſettled to itfelf, 
Self- fed and ſelf-conſum'd. Milton. 
Away, ye ſcum, 


That tin rte upmoſt when the nation boils: Dry. 
They mix a med"cine, to foment their limbs, 
Wich ſcum that on the molten ſilver ſwims. Dryd. 


2. The droſs ; the refuſe ; the recrement ; 


. thar part which 1s to be thrown away. 
here flocked unto him all the ſcum of the Iriſh 
out of all places, that ere long he had a mighty 
army. Spenſer. 
.- Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the very 
| feum of the world, ſuch as their friends thought it 
an exceeding good gain to be diſcharged of. 


R alei b's E 3. 
1 told thee what would i 1 


Of all thy de ws. baſe ſcum. 


The Scythian and Egyptian ſcum 
Had almoſt ruin'd Rome. 


You l find, in theſe hereditary tales, 
. Your anceſtors the ſcum of broken jails. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 
The great and innocent are infulted by the ſcum 
and refuſe of the people. Addiſen's Freebolder, 


To Scun. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
clear off the ſcum : commonly written 
and ſpoken ſtim. | 

A ſecond multitude 
 Serering each kind, and ſcumm'd the bullion droſs. 


Hudibras. 


Milton, 


Hear, ye ſullen pow'rs below z 
Hear, ye taſkers ot the dead 

You that boiling cauldrons blow, 
You that ſcum the molten lead! 


Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
What corns ſwim upon the top of the brine, 
feum off. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 


SCU"MBER. 55 [from ſcum. } The dung 
of a fox. inſavorth. 

Scu"MMER. . /. A U French. ] A 
veſſel with which liquor is ſcummed, 

commonly called a Humer. 


Scv"erer Holes, 1. 4. [ ſehrepen, Dutch, | 


to draw off.] In a ſhip, ſmall holes on 
the deck, through which water is car- 


ried into the ſea. The leathers over | 


thoſe holes are called cupper leathers ; 


and the nails with which they are faſt- | 


.ened, upper nails. Bailey. 
The blood at ſeupper beles run out. . ard . 
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Was overgrown with ſcurf and filthy dos 
The virtue of his hands 


, 


Againſt whoſe torrent while he ſwims, 


The golden ſcurf peels off his limbs. Swift. 
2. A ſoil or ſtain, adherent. 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 


The ferf' is worn away of each committed crime, 

No ſpeck is left, Dryden. 

| 3- Any thing ſtickin ng on the ſurface. 
Thers ſtood a hill, whoſe-griſly top 

| Shone with a gloſſy ſcur f. 

Upon throwing in a ſtone, the water boils z and 


up. iſon. 
Scu'rriness. 3. [from ſcurf.] The 
ſtate of 1 ba 
SCU"RRIL. [ /eurrilis, Lat.] Low; 
mean z oof ly opprobrious ; lewdly jo- 
coſe. 
| : - With him Patroclus, 
| Upon a lazy bed, the live-long day 
| Breaks ſcurril jeſts. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 


| Nothing conduces more to letters than to gx- 
amine the writings of the ancients, provided the 
3 of judging and pronouncing againſt them 
away; ſuch as envy, bitterneſs, precipitation, 
impudence, and ſcurril ſcoffing. Ben Jonſon. 
Thou mov'ſt me more by barely naming him, 
Than all thy foul unmanner'd ſcurril taunts. Dryd, 


SCURRILITY. 2. /. [Hurrilité, Fr. ſcur- 
| rilitas, Lat.] Groſſneſs of reproach ; 


lewdneſs of jocularity ; mean buffoonery. 

Good maſter Holofernes, purge ; ſo it ſhall 

| pleaſe you to abrogate feurrility. Shakeſpeare, 

Baniſh ſcurrility and profaneneſs, and reſtrain 

| the licentious inſolence of poets.” Dryden. 

Scu”"RRILOUS. adj, [ feurrilis, Latin.) 

Groſsly opprobrious ; uſing ſuch lan- 

guage as only the licence of a buffoon 

| can warrant ; lewdly jocular ; vile; low. 
Scurrilous and more than ſatirical immodeſty. 

0 Hooker. 


* uſe no ſcurrilous words in 's tunes. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
. How often is a perſon, whoſe intentions are te 
do good by the works he publiſhes, treated in as 


Jeurrilous a manner as if he were an enemy to man- 
kind? 


Their charadters have been often treated with 
the utmoſt barbarity and injuſtice by ſcurrifous and 
enraged orators. Swift. 

Scu"tRILOUSLY. adv. {from e ] 
Wich groſs reproach ; with low b 

| _ foonery ; with lewd merriment. 

Such men there are, who have written ſcur- 


rilouſly * me, without any provocation. Did. 
It is barbarous incivility, 


. with that which others count religion. Tillotſon. 
Scu'RRILOUSNESS. . from ſcurrilous.] 
Scurrility; ; baſeneſs of manners. 


baſely ; coarſely. It is ſeldom uſed. but 
in a ludicrous ſenſe. 

Look i' your glaſs now, 
And ſee how ſcurwily that countenance ſhews; 


that would otherwiſe look but very ſcurwily, and 
makes it petfect. South, 
I The clergy were never more learned, or ſo ſcur- 
| vily treated. Swift. | 


* 


3 oF 


Milton. + 


You would be loth to own it. Ben Jonſ. Cataline. 
This alters the whole complexion of an action, 


ak 7. 4 | PRO 3 Barfa, | 
| — | hu 5 5 hos Swe: | 
F _ 3 / utch , : 
Her cra 1 was at bud, of 
And, as in hate of honourable eld, 4 


Fairy Queen. | 


at the ſame time are ſeen little flakes of ſcurf riſing | 


| 


Let him approach: ſinging. Forewarn him that | 


' Addiſon's Freeboider. | 


currilouſly to ſport || 


SCU*RVILY. adv. [from ſcurvy. J Vilely; 
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Sabin Foot . 23 This 


was, I believe, originally an 1 


cold countries, and amongſt thoſe ſuch as inhait 


4 marſhy, fat, low, moiſt foils, near ſtagnating - 


ter, freſh or ſalt; invading chiefly in the winter 


ſach as are ſedentary, or live upon ſalted or moet 


fleſh and fiſh, or quantities of unfermented farina- 


Scu'rvy. adj. [from AH, ſeurfy, ſcuruy 
t. Scabbed * with ſcabs ; bleed 
with the ſcurvy. 
Whatſoever man be ſcurvy or ſcabbed. 
Lev. xxi. 20s 


2. Vile; bad; forry ; worthleſs ; con- 
temptible ; offenſive. 
I know him for a man divine and holy; 
Not ſcurvy, nor a temporary meddler, Weng, 
This is a very ſcurvy tune to ſing to a man's 
Shakeſpeare. 
He ſpoke ſcurvy and provoking terms 
Againſt your honour. Shakeſpedre. 
A crane, which is but ſcurvy meat, lays but two 
eggs. Cbeyne. 
It would be convenient to prevent the exceſs of 


drink, with that ſcurvy cuſtom of taking tobacco. 


Swifts 


|Scu'rRvyGRASS. . /+ | ſcurvy and graf ; 


cochlearia, Lat.] The poonwort. 


plant. Miller. 
'Scuszs, For excuſes. 
I ſhifted him away, 
And laid good ſcuſes on our ecſtaſy, Shak. Otbelle, 


SCurT. . . | ſefit, 
of thoſe animals 
ſhort, as a hare. 


In the hare it is averſely ſeated, and in its diſ- 
tenſion inclines unto the coccix or ſcut. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
He fled to earth, but firſt it coſt him dear 


He left his ſcut behind, and half.an ear. Swift. 
* TCHEON. 2. . | ſcuccione, Italian; 
from ſcutum, Lat.] The ſhield repre- 
ſented in heraldry; the enſigns armorial 


of a family. See EscureHR FO -. 
And thereto had ſhe that ſcutcheon of her de- 


whoſe tails are very 


fires, ſupported by certain badly diligent miniſ- 


ters. . 


Your ſcutcheons, and your ſigns of 9 ſhall 
Hang in what place you "uy 


Shakeſp. Anteny and Cleopatra. 

Honour is a meer ſcutebeon. Shak. Heng IV, 
The chiefs about their necks the Jcutcheons woreg 
With orient pearls and jewels powder d o'er. Dryd. 
SCUTE'LLATED. %. 
Divided into ſmall fi 
It ſeems part of the feuteltnred 1 * of a ſtur- 


geon, being flat, of a porous or cellular conſtitu- 


tion. 


Woodward, 
Scu"TIFORM. 


[ fenet ormis, Latin. 
Shaped like fad 0 5 1 


SCUu"TTLE. 2. extell, Lat. tell, 
Celt. , 7 8 ho 0 


1. A wide ſhallow baſket, 0 named from 2 


diſh or platter which it n in 
form. 


A ſcuttle or ſkrein to rid foil fro* the corn. J. er. 
The earth and ſtones they are fain to carry from 
under their feet in ſcuttles and baſkets. 


Hatewill en Providente. 
2. A ſmall grate. 


To the hole in the door bave a ſmall ſeuttle, to 
keep in what mice are there. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 


3. N al A TINA pace; a ſhort run; 
ected precipitation. This. 
aye ad. 11 
e went 4 an e out 9 the $i 4 
Spe ator. 


E 


i 


% * $y 


ceous vegetables, and drink bad water. Arbutbnat- 


ndick.] The tail | 


3 Latin.] | 


” 
» . * 
* * 
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_ The ſcurvy is a diſtemper of the inhabitants of. * bt» 
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old fell rtled out of the rooms + Arbu . Like Neptune and his eaborn niece, ſhall be 
al The ſhining glories of the land and fea. 


. „ 6&5» . Waller. 80 R 
e, for, 3 Ry 1 All theſe in order march, and marching fing | ing, n Tout, rags _ ne 
# i The warlike actions of their ſeaborn king. Dryden. | 

Wh 565 up ſo high, 8s — 2 7 — by. 1 Boy em- Sx” A CORMORAS 707 5 + my 

82 l. os Te” a Contracted for 4 5 on 1 — "rf Sets by POR res a] 

Auinful. | g +. 5 5 ro 2 O N * gee thy repoſe A ſeacrow. . 
8 They ber; puft up with ſdrignful inſolence, 2 ba 2 0 oo ſo . | Sx" 2 1. /. [ fea and cow. 1 The ma- 
piſe the brood of bleſſed ſapience. Spenſer. Deny it to a king? Shakeſpeare. whe; Freie kind 11 * 

SEA. n. , [y, Sax. /ee, or zee, Dutch. ] | gz" ABREACH, . J. | ſea and Breach.] Ir-I A trh (hd he cet 2 uo eight i grows | 


ruption of the ſea by breaking * | 
banks. i 
T impetu oman, tem and ſea- 
breaches are nothing, * | dei and fe | 
SE"ABREEZE: #. , [ ſea and breeze.] Wind 


blowing from the ſea. 


cumference : its head is like that of. a hog, but, 
longer, and more cyhadrick : Its eyes are ſmall, 
and it has no external ears, but only two little 
apertures. Its lips are thick, and it has two long 
tuſks ſtanding out. It has two fins, which ſtand 
forward on the breaſt like hands, whence the Spa- 


1. The ocean; the water, oppoſed to the 
land. . WN 


Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
Thy multitadinous ſea incarnadine, 
Me the green one red. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Th b 6 
He made the fa, 82d altar i. en.. Felge in moſt places; would be of great ad- || Flargs piaed monater, The famate Nas Tür lea 
x; vx. 14. vantage to ſhelter the graſs from the ſeabreezes |} is very Buck. and hard, arid ot ſcal dut "ITY 
80 do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air, Mortimer. | He 41 Medica. 
So working ſeas ſettle and purge the wine. Davies. SE ABUILT. adj. U and huilt.] Built 82 ADOG, 1. 2 [fea and dog. ] - Perhaps 
2 5 ws 4" rar between ſea and land, for the ſea. 4 the ſhark. 8 
river hor x 08; as Milton. Borne each by other in a diſtant line, ſ Fierce ſeadegs devour the mangled "a 
Roſcommine 


The Jeabuilt torts in dreadful order move. Lea. 
SEACATB BAGE. #./. | crambe, Lat.] 


colewort. A plant. 


It hath fleſhy leaves like thoſe of the cabbage. 
Miller. 


SE'ACALF, u. /. Laa and cal f; phaca. | 


The ſeal. 
The ſeacalf, or ſeal, is ſo called from the noiſe | 


_ Haply flumb'ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-toundet'd ſkiff 
Deeming ſome iſland, oft as ſeamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 
Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 
Inveſts the, ſea. Milton. 
| Small fragments of ſhells, broken by ſtorms on 
ſhores, are uſed for manuring of ſea land. 


Sa- When, ſtung with hunger, ſheembroils the flood, 


The ſeadog — the dolphin are i food, 7er og. 


Sx AEAR, 2. , [from ſea ad” nr; auris 
marina, Lat.] A ſea plant. 

SEAFA'RER. #. . [ ſea and fare.]. A tra- 
veller by ſea; a mariner. 


Moodbard. he makes like a calf: his head comparatively not |, Th Ay f ſed il their bo he 
They put to ſea with a fleet of three hundred big, ſhaped rather like an otter's, with teeth like ey ſtiffly refuſed to vail their bonnets by 
Gail, Arbuthnot, | a Log „ and muſtaches like thoſe of a cat: his | [uqmons of Flew townerWeRicn is rockoney fates 


Sea racing dolphins are train'd for our motion, 
Moony tides ſwelling to roll us aſhore. ; 
D den's Albion. 
But like a rock unmoy'd, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeſt. and the riſing waves, 
Propp'd on himſelf he ſtands: his ſolid ſides 
Waſh off the ſea weeds, and the ſounding tides, 
25 | Dryden. 


body long, and all over hairy: his forefeet, with | 


fingers clawed, but not divided, yet fit for going : 


his hinder fest, more properly fins, and fitter for | 
ſwimming, as being an amphibious animal, The 
female gives ſuck, as the porpeſs, and other vivipa- 


rous fiſhes, Grew's Muſeum. | 
St*acay,. 2. /. [ea and cap.] Cap made 


to be worn on ſhipboard, 


lerable contempt by the better enabled ſeafarers. 
Carew, 
A wand'ring merchant, he frequents the main, 
Some mean ſeafarer in purſuit of gain | 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well ſkill d, + 
But dreads th* athletick labours of the field. Pope. 


Swap a* RING. adj. [ /ea and fare. ]* Tra- 


velling by ſea. 


My wife faſten'd him unto a ſmall ſpare maſt, 
Such as ſeafaring men provide for ſtorms. Shake 

It was death to divert the ſhips of ſeafaring peo- 
ple, againſt their will, to other uſes than they were 


The fea could not be much narrower than it is, | 
without a great loſs to the world. Bentley. 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, | 

| High on the ftern the Thracian rais'd his train, - , 


I know your favour well, 1 
Though now you have no ſeacap on your head. 
Shakeſpeare. | 
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While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. 
2. A collection of water; a lake. 
By the ſea of Galilee, Mat. iv. 18. 


3. Proverbially for any large quantity. 
That ſea of blood, which hath in Ireland been 
barbarouſly ſhed, is "enough to drown in eternal 


Pope. 


infamy and miſery the malicious author and in- 


ſtigator of its effuſion. King Cbarles. 
4. Any thing rough and tempeſtuous. 


To ſorrow abandon'd, but worſe felt within, 
And in a troubled ſea of paifion toſt. Milton. 


5. Half Seas ver. Half drunk. 


»The whole magiſtracy was pretty well diſguiſed 
before I gave em the ſlip: our friend the alderman 
Was balf. ſeas over before the bonfire was out. Spe. 


Sea is often uſed in compoſition, as will 
appear in the following examples. 


Sz"aBaR. 1. . [from ſea and bar ; hirundo 


piſcis, Lat.] The ſea-ſwallow. 


SEABEAT. adj. | ſea and beat.) ] Daſhed 


by the waves of the ſea. 
The ſovereign of the ſeas he blames in Lain, 


That once ſeabeat will to ſea again. *pen/e er's Paſt. 
Darkneis cover'd oer 


The face of things: aloog the ſeabeat ſhore 
-  , Satiate we ſlept. Pope's Odyſſey, 
SAT BOAT. 1. , [ea and boat. ] Veſſel ca- 


pable to bear the ſea. 
Shipwrecks were occaſioned by their ſhips * 


bad ſeabeats, and themſelves but indifferent ſca- 
en. 


* 


busbnot. | 


Sz"acare. 2. , [from ſea and carp; tur- 
dus marinus, Lat.] A ſpotted fiſh that 
lives among ſtones and rocks. 

Sz"ACHART. . / L and chart.) Map 


on which only the coaſts are delineated. 
The ſituation of the parts of the earth are better 


learned by a map or ſeachart, than reading the de- 


Watts. 
Coal ſo 


e ſea, but 


ſcription. 


Se"acoaAL. 2. / | ſea and 122 
called, not becauſe found in t 


becauſe brought to London by ſea; * | 


coal. 


We'll have a poſſet ſoon at the latter end of a 


ſeacoal fire. 1 
Seacoal laſts longer than charcoal. acon. 
This pulmonique indiſpoſition of the air is very 

much heightened, where a great quantity of ſeacoa/ 

is burnt, Harvey. 


SE"ACOAST, * [ /ea and coaſt. ] Shore; ; 
edge of the ſea. | 


The venturous mariner that way, 
Learning his ſhip from thoſe white rocks to ſave, 
Which all along the ſouthern ſeacoaſt lay z 

For ſafety's ſake that ſame his ſeamark made, 

And nam'd it Albion. Fairy Queen. 
Upon the ſezaccaſt are many parcels of land, that 

would pay well for the taking in. Mortimer”s Huſb. 


SE ACOB. 2. / [gavia, Latin. ] A bird, 
called alſo Seagull. 
Srlacour Ass. . % [ ſea and compaſe.] 


The card and needle of mariners. 
The needle in the ſeacompaſs ſtill moving but to 


the north mw only, with moveor immotus, no- 


1 
.. 
=- 


appointed, Arbutbnot. 
SREAFENN EI. The ſame with Sau PRHIRE. 


SEAFIGHT. 2. % [ ſea and fight.] Battle 


of ſhips; battle on the ſea. _ 

Seafights have been often final to the war but 
this is when princes ſet up their reſt upon the bat- 
tles. | _. Bacon 

If our ſenſe of hearing were a thouſand times 
quicker than it is, we ſhould, in the quieteſt retire- 
ment, be leſs able to flecp than in the middle of a 


ſeafight. Lockes 
This fleet they recruited with two hundred fail, 
whereof they loſt ninzy-three in a ſeafight. 


Arbuthnot on Coint. 


Sg arowL. . / Lea and fowl] Birds 


that live at ſea. 

The bills of curlews, and many other ſcafoxvl, 
are very long, to enable them to hunt for the 
worms. Dierbam. 

A ſeafotol properly repreſents the paſſage of a 

_ deity over the ſeas, Broome. 

A length of ocean and unbounded K ,, 

Which ſcarce the ſeafotol in a year o er- fly. Pape. 


Se AGIRDLES. 2. / pl. [ fungus phaſganois 
des, Lat.] A fort of ſea muſhrooms, 


SEAGIRT. 44d. fea and girt.] Ae or 


encircled by the ſea. 

Neptune, beſides the ſway - 
Of every. ſalt flood and each ebbing dream, | 
Took in by lot, *twixt high and nether Jove, 


Imperial rule of all the ſezgirt iſles. Milton. 
a Telemachus, the blooming ben, 3 
Of ſcagirt Ithaca, demands my care: 
„ % 


"2 


Sg AGULL. 3. J. [/ea and gull.] A oy 


 SE'AMAID. 2. , [ /ea and maid.] Mermaid. 


| SEUAMAN. 4. . L and man.] 


. 
3 ſage debates. 


56. =. from ſea and graft ĩ al-\ 
1 An het growing on the fe 


8. ar adj. [fea and green. ] Re- 


ſembling the colour of the ” iſtant ſea ; | 


cerulean. 
* _—_ red, yellow, blue, with their UN e 


— 
Upon his urn reclin' * 
His ſcagreen mantle waring in the wind, 
The god appear'd. Pope. 


825 AGREEN. 2. / Saxifrage. A plant. 


fowl. * 
Seagulls, when they flock together from th ſea 
towards the ſhores, foreſhow rain and wind. 
' Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Bitterns, herons, and ſeagulls, are great enemies 
to fiſh. Mortimer's Huſband 
Sta'cuL. n./. A ſeabird. Arnſwort 


SEAHEDGEHOO, . % Lcbinus. ] A kind 
of ſea ſhellfiſh, 

The ſeabedgebog is incloſed in a round ſhells fa- 
ſhioned as a loaf of bread, wrought and, 1 
and guarded by an outer · Nin full of prickles, as 
the land urchin. Careto. 


Ssahos. 2. /. | ea ane . ] The por- 


| 
us. 


SE AHOLLY. 2. /. | gabi, Lat.] A plant. 

The A are, 1 or eryngo. Common, 

The roots of the firſt. are candied, and 

ſent to London for medicinal ele, being the true 

eryngo. | Miller. 
St'A HOM. x. , [a and holm.) | 


1. A ſmall uninhabited iſland. | | 
2. Seaholly. A kind of ſea weed. | 


Cornwal bringeth forth greater ſtore of ſeaBolm 


and ſamphire than an Tr county. Carew. 


SE£"aHoORSE. x. J. | ſea and borſe.) 

1. The /eahor/e is a fiſh of a very ſingular 
form, as we ſee it dried, and of the 
needlefiſh kind. It is about four or five 

inches in length, and nearly half an 


inch in diameter in the broadeſt part. | 


Its colour, as we ſee dried, is a deep 
reddiſh brown: and its tail is turned 
round under the belly. Hill's Mat. Med. 
2. The morſe. 


Part of a large tooth, round and tapering: a 
tuſk of the morſe, or waltrons, called by ſome the 


ſea borſe. MWoodeoard. 
3. The medical and the poetical ſeaborſe 


ſeem very different. By the ſeahorſe 
Dryden means Probably the W e 
mus. 


Seaborſes, flound'ring in the ſlimy mud, 
Toſs'd up their heads, and daſh'd the ooze 5 abou 


dem. Dry den. 


Certain ſtars ſhot from their ſpheres, 
To hear the feamaids raufick. Pers 


"© a «© 


1. A ſailor; a navigator; a mariner. 
She, looking out, 

Brholds the fleet, and bean the ſeamen tha. 

Denham, 

Seamen, through ailmal forms; are wont 

To paſs the oyſter- breeding Helleſpont. Evelyn. 

ZEneas order'd 4 1 

A ſtately tomb, whoſe top a trumpet bore, | 


A ſoldier's falchion, and & ſeaman s oarz T6 
Dryden 


Thus was his friend interr'd. 
By undergoing the hazards of the ſea, and the 
company of common ſeamen, you: make It evident 
Ran refufe no opportunity of rendering vour- 
ule ul . | Dryden. 
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j 2. Merman; the male of the mermaid. 


Seals live 8 land and at ſea, and porpuſes have 
the warm blood, and intrails of a hogy not to men- 
tion mermaids or ſeamen. Locke. 


SEA"MARK., #./; [ſea and mark,)] Point 
or conſpicuous place diſtinguiſhed at ſea, 
and ſerving the mariners as directions 

of their courſe. | 

Thoſe white rocks, 
Which all along the ſouthern ſeacoaſt lay, 
Threat' ning unheedy wreck and raſh decay, 
He for his ſafety's ſake his ſeamark _ 
And nam'd it Albion. Fairy Queen. 
Though you do ſee me weapon'd, - 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
The very ſeamark of my utmoſt ſail. Shak. Othello. 
They were executed at divers places upon the 
ſeacoaſt, for ſeamarks, or light-houſes, to teach 
Perkin's to avoid the coaſt, 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
They are remembered with a brand of infamy 
fixt upon them, and ſet as ſeamarks for thoſe who 


| 


obſerve them to avoid. Dryden. | 
The fault of others ſway 
He ſet as ſeamarks for himſelf to ſhun. Dryden. 


SEAME”W. 7. /. [ ſea and mew.] A fowl 
that frequents the ſea, 
An iſland ſalt and bare, > 
The haunt of ſeals, and orcks, and ſcamewws clang. 


Milton. 
The chough, the Fog the loquacious crow, 
Scream aloft. Pope's Odyſſey - 


Seamonſters give ſuck to their young. Lam. iv. 3+ 
Where luxury late reign'd, feamonſters * 
atone 


SE"AMOSS, . ,. ¶ ſea and moſs; corallium. 
Lat.] Coral, which grows in the ſea 
| like a ſhrub, and, being taken out, be- 
comes hard like a 27 

SEANAVELWORT, 2. , [androſaces, Lat.] 
An herb growing in Syria, by which 
great cures are Arp gory 


SE'ANYMPH. . a and a mph. God- 
deſs of the ſea. Dat 2 ] 


Virgil, after Homer's example, gives us a * 


formation of ZEneas's ſhips into ſeanympbs. Broome. 


Se"AON4ON. #. /; An herb. Ainfevorth. 
SE AOOSE. 2. J. | ſea and oofe.] The mud 
in the ſea or ſhore. 


All ſacoſe, or ooſy mud, and the mud of rivers, 
are of great advantage to all ſorts of land. 


Mortimer. 


SE APAD. 2. J. | flella marina, Lat.] The 
ſtar fiſh, | 
SE"APANTHER, 2. / [fa and panther ; 
gabos, Lat.] A fiſh like a lampry. 
Se"APIECE. . . | ſea and piece.) A pic- 
'ture repreſenting any thing at ſea. 


Painters often _ their pencils upon ſea- 


Pieces. 


Addiſen. 


Sz"aPOOL. u. /. L and pool.] A lake of 


ſalt water. 8 
I heard it wiſhed, that all that land were a ſea- 
20l, hal penſer. — 


S:arorT."t, , [ſeaand port.] A har- 


bour. 


Sg*ARISQUE. 2. /+ [ ſea and rifque.] Haz 
ard at fea. 


* * . 
* 


8 * 

He was ſo great ap encourager of commerce, 
that he charged bimſelf with all the ſeariſque of 
ſach veſſels as carried corn to Rome in-the winter. 

"x Arbu th not. . 


Miller. 


| JA AWITHWIN D. ar /\ 


8E 


ſpacious main. 
There is ſearoom enough for both nations, with- 


out offending one another. Bacon's Advice to V ill. b | 


The bigger whale like ſome hu 
Which wanteth ſearoom with bert 


catrack lay, 


oy "a 


Snarover, wt 22 and rue. Ari. 10 


rate. 
SE ARUrF. . 


7 d ruf; 
Lat „ | fea; and ruff'; orphur, 


A Kind of fea fiſh. 


SE ASERPENT. . /. | fea and ſerpent 3 hy- 


drus, Lat.] A water ſerpent ; an adder, 


SrASERVICE,n. . | ta and er vice. Na- 
val war. 
You were preſſed for the eaſervice, and got off 
with much ado... © Swift's Direct. to Servants. 
SE"ASHARK. . , [ ſea and ſbark,] A ra- 
venous ſeafiſh. 
Witches mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the 2 ſalt ſeaſhark. Shakeſpeare, 
SE"ASHELL. 7. /. | fea and fell.) ells 
found on the ſhore, 


Saaſpelli are great improvers of ſour or cold land. 
| Mortimer. 
Sea"sHORE. nf. | ſea and ſbore.] The 
coaſt of the ſea. 
That. ſcaſbore where no more world is found, 
* foaming billows breaking on the r a 
Fournier gives an account of an earthq = in 
Peru, that reached three hundred leagues along 
the ſeaſpore. | Burnet. 
To ſay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, 
without knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable 
as to ſay he has the pofitive-idea of the number 
of the ſands on the ſeaſpore. Locke. 
Sr As ICR. adj. | fea and gel. ] Sick, as 
new voyagers on the ſea. 
She began to be much ſeafich, Wr of wea- 
ther continuing. 
Barbaroſſa was not able to come on 8 for 


* he was, as they ſaid, feqfick, and troubled with 
* , 


an ag ue. 
In love's voyage, nothing can offend z 
Women are never ſeaſick. 
Weary and 40 ick, when in thee conſin 
Now, for thy ſafety, cares diſtract my min 
Swift, 


Seas1"DE. »./. | ſea and de.] The edge 
of the ſea. 
Their camels were without number, as the ſand 


by the ;/eafide, Fad. vil. 1a. 
There diſembarking on the green ſea 


fide, 
We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide. Pope. 


SEASU'RGEON, . /..[ ea and /urgeon.] A 
chirurgeon employed on ſhipboard. 
My waa was to Nr the Jae een. 
iſeman s Surgery. 
SEASURRO "UNDED. adj. [/ea and ſur- 
round.) Encircled by the ſea. 
To ſeafurrounded realms the gods 
Small tract of fertile lawn, the leaſt to mine. Pope. 


SraTE RM. . 28 and erm.] Word of 


art uſed by the ſeamen. 
I agree with you in your cenſure of the ſeaterms 
in Dryden's Virgil, becauſe no terms of art, or 
cant words, ſuit the majeſty of epick poetry. Pope, 


SEawaA'TER. . . ¶ ſea and water.] The 


falt water of the ſea. 

By digging of] pits in the ſea-ſhore, he did fruſ- 
trare the laborious works of the enemies, which 
had turned the ſeazvater up%n the wells of Alex- 


andria. '  Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
I bathed the member with feazvater. Wiſeman. 


'* "Seawater has many grofs, rough, and earthy 


partigles in it, as appears from its ſaltneſs 5 where- 
as freſh water is more pure and unmixt. Broome. 


{+ Leldanella, Lat.] 


| © "Bindweed: l 


2 


Dryden: s Fuvenal. 
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awood pbium, A ſort of worm- | I m ne this bonds! © © |, Shakeſpeare. | "mA : r. FS, 
r Nn hum, Lat.] A ſort en ond. . BT, o ang | Fries in the bos. Nee Royal Over. 
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14. ir grows in the ſe. 4 N make wn J 11 ook Bir; oy bse Fr.] To fit 
110 0 enen el wele Saen: eines and peſts al unto it. Neb, 1s. 38. To $8ARCE, . Hahn, Fr.] To ſiſt 
1 "A Dain . Ne 11 7 by en en One, that] Snely, wo aps IgG ey 
A.. 22 | . * . *- | eals, a 1 * | . 1 Pet the er in 
13 he ſeal or ſoyle is in make and not un- 8 Ie a * well Be 
oe en Faced; and footed like a moldwarp : SE KIK Wx. 1. . [| /eal and avax.] Hard a flat-bettamed and welleheated e, 
11047 'H 12 . he det; " | * 7 | War uſed to ſeal lette ; A > 9 | For the keeping of meal, bolt and earce it rom 
„ elighteth in muſic, or any loud noife, and | Wak % ne rs, k 6". ahe bran, ; Mortimer I Huſpandrys 
. 4 | thereby is trained to ſhew- himſelf above water: | The prominent orifice was cloſed with, ing” T PL. BERLIN , 
1. wack they e iat Care. War. : $4 . | SEARCE. 2. /. A ſieve 3 a bolter. en 
wr: _ An iſland falt and bare, | SEAM. a. / [ream, Saxon; zoom, Dut MSc. 1. /. [from fearce.] He who 
be haunt of ſeals, and ack pat Gamegrocgiadg: 1. The ſuture where the two edges of | ſearces. © 1 
r 2 f N Aton. | ' | * 
10 SEAL. . /. [ygel, Sax. figitlum, 50, in beds lt. d hen dhe ue was gun, 2 SEARCH, v. a. [chercher, Pr.) \ 
4 1. A ſtamp engraved with a particu ar] The ſcams with fparkling ee he Seng, | 1. To examine; to try; to explore; to 
1 E which is fixed upon the wax SSL: ar ee . Dryden, iS 1 of; n 
Wh 4 that k affix teſti. recepts ſo y wrought together elp to ſearch my houſe this one time: 
ö 5 1 mon Cloies letters, 25 * ed as a teſti. in the ſame piece, that no coarſe ſeam may Moyer find not what I ſeck, let me for ever be your table 
"Mt 1. The hing-commainds-yeu -+ | where they join. - Addiſon. | ſports nn Sbaleſpeare. 
Ms To render up the great ſea/. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 2. The juncture of planks in a ſhip ; | nne Jareoing of 2hh 2900y 
34 nern 75 With boiling pitch the ſeams inſtops, | | | 1882 Num. xiii. 25. 
44 s es Jud « fog: "#2 5-204 "ane Through the void immenſe. 


; ; ] . Which, well laid o ſalt ithſtand. | 
dened with cold, will not receive the impreſſion of 1 hich, well laid o'er, the TEND TY bode. 1 ſearch with wand' ring queſt a place foretold,  _ 


the oo z or; like wax of a temper too ſoft, will . . on 
not hold it; or elſe ſuppoſing the wax of a tem- | 3- A Cicatrix ; a ſcar, | 2 Wine: oke LS 
| — fit, —81 _ not — ny with a ſufficient | 4. [Peam, Saxon, a load.] A meaſure ;}** * Now clear 1 3 d | 
| orce to make a clear impreſſion: in any of theſe '1 1 ' eight . 1 1 
| caſes the print left by the ſea] will be obſcure. | bay of N ae Nee n 
= Locke. E S 4 al N 1 
| 1. The ſame his grandfire wore about his neck | 5- RAY of Glaſs. — Nan Of. e . 
14 n three ſeal rings; which after, melted down, | weighting 120 pounds, | wh We: FAY . 
ND | Form'd 5 vaſt buckle for his widow's gown. Pope. | 6, [peme, Saxon; aim, Welſh ; /ain, Fr.] 3 ory Levy IIA — — | 
Wl * Tie impiction made ious, | | "Talon; eg hog .. ee, ee Wa 
14 Thou but offend'ſ thy hungs to ſpeak ſo loud. Aer 3. To probe as a chirurgeon. 
88 . That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſeam, A} ſheoherd! bins of th q 
| | | i Shakeſpeare. [| Be worſhipp'd? Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. | e 2 98 * 1 ay A 
| 1 ſhewed him his own letters, aſking Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part ve, by RO ound * 1 
| * Gly 7 a not that hand, and if by 2 Pg grind the 4. The 23 * fEneid. That ran through = — Ge bo 6 | 
+24 SEES 1 wy SEAM. v. a. [from the noun. 
| e ſaw his monkey picking the ſea! wax f 1 Shakeſpeare. 
11 nee | 1. To join together by ſuture, or other-] por the divions of Reuben there werk great 


- ſearchings of heart. Judg. v. 16. 


3. Any act of confirmation. | | wiſe. TY 3 Pt 
s They their fill of love 2. To mark; to ſcar with a long cicatrix. The figns of wounds penetrating are diſcovered 


Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal, Milt. Seam'd oder with wounds, which his own ſabre 4 by the proportion of the ſearching candle, or probe 


] 


which enters into the cavity. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


1 
þ F N 1 | To SEAL. V. a. [ from the noun. ] Save. Pope, + 
1160 1. To faſten with a ſea! Say, has the ſmall or greater pox 14 To SEARCH out, To find by {eeking; th 
nf : He that bri 3 : h Ack Saul down her noſe, or Jean's her face ? Swift, _ Who went before you, to ſearch you out a place to 
1 => ae em tamiore to thee, SEAMLESS. adj. [from ſeam.) Having no] pitch your tents in? Dar. 1. 33. 
.. ittle knows this love in me; | i ſucceſsful h 
i And by him ſeal up thy mind. | ſeam. | N S . 
it AER Shateſp. As you like it, 'SE"AMRENT. 1. / ¶ ſeam and rent.] A ſe- 53 Pd | * 
+1134, I have ſcen her riſe from her bed, take forth | paration of any thing where it is joined ; | * © EARCH., PV. 7, | 
sg paper, fold it, write upon 't, and afterwards ſeal 1 breach of the ſtitches 1. To make a ſearch; to look for ſorae- 
31408 it. a | Shakeſpeare. | f thing. | 7 
WO: 2. To confirm or atteſt by a ſeal. | SE"AMSTRESS. 3. / [reameptne, Saxon. ] | Say me once more; once more ſearch with 
LOW, 1 God — my heart to Romeo's; thou our A ray ee trade is to ſew. Often me. | Shakeſpeare. 
1 8 „ | Vritten /empſireſs, | 2. To make inquiry. 
| TM And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal'd, They wanted food and raiment; ſo they tk | To aſk or 1 thee not. Milton, 
MANTLE | 1 Shall be the label to another deed, Religion for their ſeamſreſs and their cook. Cleav. Thoſe who ſeriouſly ſearch after or maintain 
WT! 18 Or my true heart with treacherous revolt SE"AMY. 44%. [from feam.] Having a ſeam ; truth, ſhould Rudy to deliver themſelves without 
| 4 CHIEN Turn to another, this ſhall lay them both. Shak. : | ? x rod 
ET TIT 8 | N | ſhewing the ſeam. 1 equivocation. a Locke. 
| OST 3. To confirm ; to ratify; to ſettle. n Some ſuch ſquire he was, It ſuffices that they have once with care fifted 
. My ſoul is purg'd from grudging hate, That turn'd your wit the ſeamy fide without, the matter, and ſearched into all the particulars 
MITE And with my hand I fea/ our true hearts love. And made me to ſuſpect you. HSbakeſp. Othello. | that could give any light to the queſtion. Locke 
„ rr 5 . Richard III. GRAN. x 7 [rezne, Saxon; ſagena, Lat.] Wich piercing eye ſome Ly: 3 Der plays, 
! en 1 have performed this, and ſealed to them "Hu N : „ And trace the wanton through her darkſome maze. 
. this fruit, 1 will come into Spain. yo nerd . A net. r 1 bag a Aer 20 Ticks. 
i 4. To ſhut; to cloſe: with 2p. N P Senf, 3 To ſeek ; to try to find. 
ne Seal up your lips, and give no words but mum ! Dr y 3 not any longer green. penſer Your huſband's coming, woman, to ſearch for a 
1414118 OY Shakeſpeare. | uſes it. 8 gentleman that is here now in the houſe, _ 
e | At my death I have liv'd long enough : my May of life Shakeſpeare's Merry Mues of Windſor. 
| 14,4987 1088 Thou haft ſeal” d up my expectation. Sh, H. IV. Is fall'n into the ſear, the yellow leaf. Shak. Mach. We in vain ſearch for that conſtitution within a 
1 The ſenſe is like the ſun; for the ſun ſeals wp Ye anyrtles brown, with jvy never Far. Milton, fly, upon which depend thoſe powers we obſerve in 
i i! the globe of heaven, and opens the globe ot earth: Some may be cheriſhed in dry places, as in ſar them. 1H Loc te. 
ee 1 _ ere obſcure heavenly things, and re- wood, 1 aye SparnCH, 2 7 [from the verb ] | 
| 4 4 bt } . 7 - 48 wy } 8 9 * fs g J * 
I | * 0 N 73 > he * 1 1 | 1 * urn; to cauterize. 2 * | AS 
„ : Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain'd, , The ſcirthing flame ſore finged all hie face, place „ 97 
15 Wh |: And ſeal thee ſo, as henceforth not to ſcorn And through his armour all his hody ſcar'd. | ** 
i The facil gates of hell too ſligbtiy bar d. Milton. | | 85 Fairy Queen With ae ſearch, and with inſpection Grape 
"3 7 6. To mark with a N 0 | Some ſhall depart from the faith, ſpeaking lies, | y E , _ N 
ere, eee e eee. 
. 5 1 Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs, and no ſea/ d quarts, Cheriſh veins of good humour, and ſear up thoſe hiddea idea, and turns the eye of the . 
eee | Shakeſpeare, | of ill, Temple, | 2 
me”. ＋ j | | 3. Inquiry; 
175 „% 15 : | 
\ 1.434789 — 
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"SEA 


N I 2g: 2 ns, wits e 
| (of when hid in 


well 


Ne worth find t 
"rats fo arch of of God 2 2 45 grow, 
the wells Creator's praiſe declare. 2949 
Now mourn thy fatal carb: 
| 15 to have too quick bake. Dryden. 
By the philoſophical uſe of words, I me e 
uſe as conveys the preciſe notions of things, 
which the mind may be ſatisfied with in its 7 
after knowledge. ocke. | 
The parents, after a long ſearch for the boy, | 
gave him for drowned in a canal. Addiſon. 
This common practice carries. the heart afide 
from all that is W in our jr jeareh, after truth. | 
atts., 


Queſt; purſuit, 
Lf zealous love ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, 
Where ſhould he find it purer than in Blanch ? 
Shakeſpeare. | 
Stay him from nie intendment, or brook ſuch 
diſgrace well. as he ſhall run into; in that it is a, 
ching of his own ſearch, and altogether againſt i my 
will. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Nor did my ſearch of liberty begin | 
- Tl my black hairs were chang'd. upon 2 chin. 


den. 

SrakchER, 2. /* /. [from ſearch.] 

1. Examiner ; trier 

The - Agarenes that ſeek wiſdom upon earth, 
the authors of fables, and ſearchers out of under 
— ſtanding. Bar. iin 23. 
The r found a maryellous difference be- 
tween the Anakins and themſelves. + Raleigb. 
Religion has given us a more juſt idea of the 
divine nature: he whom we appeal to is truth 
itſelf, the great ſearcher of hearts, who will not 
let fraud go unpuniſhed, or hold him guiltleſs that 
taketh his name in van. Addiſon. 


2. Seeker; enquirer. 
| In yain we lift up our pre ſumptuous eyes 
To what our Maker to their ken denies : '1 
The ſearcher follows faſt, the object flies. Prior. 
Avoid the man who practiſes any thing unbe- 
coming a free and open ſearcher after truth, Watts. 
3. Officer in London appointed to exa- 
mine the bodies of the dead, and report 
the cauſe of death. 


The ſearchers, who are ancient matrons ſworn 
to their office, repair to the place where the dead 
corps lies, and by view of the ſame, and by other 
inquiries, examine by what diſeaſe the corps 2. 


2 


5 x 


0 


— 


. 


1 


SEARCLOTH. #./. Hen „Saxon; Hom | 
ran, pain, and clas, a plaſter ; ſo that 
cerecloth, as it is now written, from cera, 
wax, ſeems to be wrong.] A plaſter; a 
large plaſter. | 

Bees wax is the ground of all ſearcloth ſalves. 


Mortimer. 
SEASON. u. , | ſaiſon, Fr.] | 


1. One of the four parts of the year, ſpring, | 
ſummer, autumn, winter. | 
The faireſt flowers o' th ſc 3 

Are our carnations and ſtreak'd gilly 


Shake coin 

Then ſummer, — winter did a 5 
And ſpring was but a ſeaſon of the year. Dryden. 
We ſaw, in ſix days travelling, the . 


Jens of the year in their beauty. Addiſon on Taly. 


2. A time, as diſtinguiſhed from others. 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 


I 
* 


ö 


The fits o' th ' ma Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
| . prime for ts and airs. 
Milton. 


. A fit e an 


" 


on et et her with thee partake. Milton, 
lines More ops Ons, and there $ 


| 1. Te mix with 


part was eaten by the prieſts, Brown's YVul, 


opportune concurrence. |. 


—̃— 


r 42 0 11 
31 by * 


eee pf ing tn gs toe, ne 
"ot 
For active ſports, 8 wh, * 
This is the time to ee 1 
The beſt is but in ſeaſon 
1 would indulge the nfs wool ge m 


_— 

** 
= o 
1 


—_— I 


Let us retire: her gri H of ſeaſan. Phil. 
There is no ſeaſon. to which ſuch > as 
are more fuitable.. Atterb 


The ſeaſen when te come, and when to go, 

ps fing, or ceaſe to ſin des never know. 
A time not very " 

We'll flip you for a Joſe: but our jealouſ 

Does yet depend. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
5." [from the verb.] That 7 gives a 
high reliſh, | 
ou lack the ſeaſon of all aki flops 


Pope. 


* 


To SEASON. v. 4. aſſaiſomer, Fr.] 
any thing that gives a 
high reliſh. 
Every oblation of thy meat-offering ſhalt thou 
ſeaſon with ſalt, Lev. ii. 13. 
They ſeaſoned every ſacrifice, whereof a 24 
rr. 
For breakfaſt and ſupper, milk and milk-pot- 
tage are very fit for, children; only let them not 
be ſeaſoned with ſugar. Locke. | 
The wife contriver, 
To keep the waters from corruption free, 
_ them with ſalt, and ſeaſon'd all the ſea. 
Blackmore. 


2, To give a reliſh to; to recommend by 
ſomething. mingled. 
You ſcaſon till with ſports your ſerious hours 3 
For age but taſtes of pleaſures, youth devours. 
.Dryden. 
The proper uſe of wit is to ſeaſon converſation, 
to repreſent what is praiſeworthy to the greateſt 


advantage, and to expoſe the vices and follies of 


men. Ti Uotſon,. 


3. To qualify by admixture of another i in- | 


gredient. 
Mercy is above this ſcepter'd hey; 

It is an attribute to God himſelf ; 

And earthly pow'r does then ſhew likeſt God's, 

When mercy ſeaſons juſtice, Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
Seaſon your admiration but a while 

With an attentive ear, til I deliver 

This marvel to you. Shakeſpeare” Hamlet. 


4. To imbue; to tinge or taint. 
Whatever thing 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour unſpar'd, 
Till I, in man refiding, through the race 
His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infect, 
And ſeaſon him thy laſt and ſweeteſt prey. 
Milton's Par. Left. | 
Secure their religion, ſeaſon their younger years 
with prudent and pious principles. 
Sin, taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured 
into a veſſel; ſo much of it as it fills, it alſo ſeaſons : | 
the touch and tincture go together. South. 


5. To fit for any uſe by time or habit; to] 


A 


mature. 
The crow doth fing as ſweetly as che lark, 
When neither is attended; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould Ging by days 
When ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be dug 
No better a muſician than the wren : | 
How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon d are | 
To their right praiſe and true perfection! Shak. 
Who in want a hollow friend doth try 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. Shakeſpeare. 
We charge you, that you have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon'd office, and to wind | 


Yourſelf unto a power tyrannical. Shak. Ciriolen, | { 


The archers of his guard ſhot two arrows, every 
man together, againſt an inch board of well ſcaſon- 
ed timber. Hayward... 

His plenteous ores do ſeaſon'd timber ſend 3 
Thither the brawny carpenters repair. Dryden. 


4 | 


Taylor. 1 


225 3 


Ts ations Vee To mature 3 69 „ 15 g 
for any purpoſe. "of 
Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that . 
d e,, INT» 
Maxon "Mechanical Exerciſes, 
[Se ASONABLE. adj. f /ai/on, Fr.] Oppor- | 
tune; happening or done at A * 
time; ras to time. 5 


. 


it be. | Mercy is ſea bnable in the time of affliction, as 


clouds of rain in the time of drought. Ecclus. v. 2. 
If ever it was ſeaſonable to preach courage in the 
deſpiſed abuſed cauſe of Chriſt, it is now, when 
his truths are reformed into nothing, when the 
hands and hearts of his faithful miniſters ate 
wealtenedd. South's Ser mont. 


— — 


| 825 ASONABLENESS. 7. from ahn- 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. J. [ He 7/on 


able. Gord of time; 1 
priety with regard to time. 

A Britiſh frecholder would very ill ache his 
part, if he did not acknowledge the excellency and 
NP of thoſe laws by which his country 

has been recovered out of its confuſions. Addiſon. 


SE*ASONABLY. adv. [from ſeaſonable.] 


| Properly, with-reſpe&-to time. 
This is that to which I would moſt earneſtly, 
_ moſt ſeaſonably, adviſe you all. Spratt's Sermons, 


Sr ASONER. . / [from To /eaſorn.] He 
yy ſeaſons. or. gives a reliſh to any, 
thing. * 

Sz"as0n1xG. 2. , [from feaſen.] That | 


which is added to any thing to give it a 


reliſh. 

Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers. 
| kinds of leavenings and ſeaſonings 4 ſo that ſdme 
do extremely move appetites, and ſome do nouriſh. 
fo as divers do live of them alone. Bacon. 

Some abound with words, without w7 ſeaſoning 
or taſte of matter. Ben Fonſon. 

A foundation of good ſenſe, and a cultivation of 
learning, are required to give a ſeaſoning to retire+ 
ment, and make us taſte the blefling. 9 

Political ſpeculations are of fo dry and auſt 
a nature, that they will not go down with pub | 
lick without frequent ſeaſonings. Addiſ. Freeb er. 
The publick accept a paper which has in it 
none of thoſe ſeaſonings that recommend the writ- 
ings which are in vogue among us. * hs roar | 

Many vegetable ſubſtances are uſed b ind 
as ſeaſonings, which abound with a highly 2 


aromatic ott; as thyme and 1 
Arbuthnot on Alzatiinss 


Tort 1. . | ſedes, Lat. „ett, old German. 


Skinner. 


1. A chair, bench, or any thing on which 


one may fit. 

The ſans of light 
Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons. bigh, 
And took their ſeats. Milton's Paradiſe Lift ; 
The lady of the leaf ordain'd a feaſt, 


— 


And made the lady of the flow'r her gueſt; 
When, lo, a bow'r aſcend the plain, | 

| With ſudden feats ordain ' and large for either 

| train. Dryden, 


| 2. Chair of ſtate; throne ; poſt of autho- 


rity; tribunal. 
With due obſervance of thy goodly feat, 
reat Agamemnon, Neſtor ſhall ſupply 
y lateſt words. Shateſp. Trioles and Creffidas. 
N Thus we debaſe. 
The nature of our ſeats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears. Shakeſpeare's Cariolanus. 


Whatſoever be the manner of the world's end, 
Molt certain it Is an end it ſhall have, and as cer 
tain that then we ſhall appear before the judgment 
feat of Chriſt, that every man may receive ac- 
cording to that which he hath done in his body, 
whether it be good or evil. Hake, on Providence. 


3. Manſion ; refidence ; dwelling ; abode. 


th. — 


A man ſhould harden and ſeaſon himſelf beyond 
| " the degree of cold wherein be lives. 146% iſon, 


3. 


[ 


It were 4 in 1 to ſuccour with vic- 
tuals, and other helps, a vaſt multitude, . 


* 
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A church by Strand-bridge, and two biſhops, 
houſes, were pulled down to make a ſeat for his new 
building. * Hayward. 

He that builds a fair houſe upon an ill ſear, com- 
mitteth himſelf to priſon. Bacon, 

The fitteſt and the eaſieſt to be drawn | 
To our ſociety, and to aid the war, | 
The rather for their ſeat, being next borderers 
On Italy. en Fonſon's Cataline. 

To Sear, v. a. [from the noun,] 
1. To place on ſeats; to cauſe to fit 


down. 
The gueſts were no ſooner ſcated but they en- 
tered into a warm debate. Arbuthnot. 


2. To place in a poſt of authority, or 


place of diſtinction. | 

Thus s high was king Richard ſeated, | 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

Not Babylon, | 

| 

( 


Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magnificence 
Equall'd in all their glories, to inſhrine 

Belus or Serapis their gods, or ſeat , 
Their kings. Milton, 


A ſpirit of envy or oppoſition makes mankind | 
| 


uneaſy to ſee others of the ſame ſpecies ſeated above 
them in a ſort of perfection. Pope. 


. To fix in any particular place or ſitu- 


ation ; to ſettle. 
Should one family or o thauſaad hold poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the ſouthern undiſedvered continent, 
becauſe they had ſeated themſelves in Nova Guiana? 

Raleigh. 

By no means build too near a great n 
which were, in truth, to be as unfortunately ſeated 
on the earth as Mercury is in the heavens; for 
the moſt part ever im combuſtion, or obſcurity, 
under brighter beams than his own. Motton. 


4. To fix; to place firm. 1 
Why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion, 


| 
| 
| 
. 
N 
| 


4 exclude. 


| 


. Whoſe horrid image doth upfix my hair, 
And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 
Againſt the uſe of nature? Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
From their foundations looſening to and fro, 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills. 


SEA'WARD. adv. /ea, and peand, Saxon. | 
Towards the ſea. ] 


The rock ruſh'd ſeaward with impetuous roar, | 
Ingulf'd, and to th* abyſs the boaſter bore, Pope. 


Sz"canT, . . | ſecans, Lat. ſecante, Fr.] 
In geometry, the right line drawn from 
the centre of a circle, cutting and meet- 


ing with another line, called the tan- 


gent, without it. - Dit. 
To SECE DE. v. ». [ ſecede, Lat.] To 
withdraw from fellowſhip in any affair. 
SkCE“DER. . /. [from ſecede.] One who 
diſcovers his diſapprobation of any pro- 
ceedings by inning himſelf. | 
To SECE'RN. v. a. [ ſecerno, Latin.] To 
ſeparate finer from groſſer matter; to 
make the ſeparation of ſubſtances 1 in the 
bod 

Birds are better meat than beaſts, es air) 
| 


Milton. 1 


lifetime, and part after his ſon's birth; and there- 
upon it is wont to be ſaid that three generations 
make one ſecle, or hundred years; in the genealo- 

. Practical Catechiſm. 


ſeclude, Latin. 
ut up apart; to 


gies. 
To Sectu'DE. v. a. 
To confine from ; to 


None is ſecluded from that function, of any de- 
gree, ſtate, or calling. MA bitgi e 
Some parts of knowledge God has thought | 
ſeclude from us; to fence them not only, as he did 
the interdited tree, by combination, but with 
difficulties and impoſlibilities. Decay of Piety. 
The number of birds deſcribed may be near 
five hundred, and of fiſhes, ſecluding ſhell-fiſh, as 
many; but, if the ſhell-fiſh be taken in, mowthes! 
ſix times the number. Ray. | 
Incloſe your tender plants in your conſervatory, 
ſecluding all entrance of cold. 
Let eaſtern tyrants from the light of heaven 
" Seclude their boſom ſlaves. Thomſon. 
SE COND. adj. | ſecond, French; ſecun- 
dus, Latin. It is obſervable, that the 
Engliſh have no ordinal of tu; as the 
Latins, and the nations deriving from 
them, have none of duo. 
Latins call /ecundus, from Jequor, the, 


Saxons term oven, or na. | 
t. The next in order to the firſt ; the or- 


dinal of two. 
Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, | | 

Nor needed to be warn'd a ſecond time, 
But bore each other back. Dryden. 

2. Next in value or dignity ; inferiour. 

I ſhall not ſpeak ſuperlatively of them, left I 
be ſuſpected of partiality; but this I may truly 
- ſay, they are ſecond to none in the Chriſtian world. 


Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


None I know 
Second to me, or like; equal much leſs. NH. lion. 
My eyes are till the ſame ; each glance, each 
race, 
Keep their firſt luſtre, and maintain their place, 
Not ſecond yet to any other face. Dryden. 
"Not theſe huge bolts, by which the giants flain 
Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain; 
Twas of a leſſer mould and lighter weight 
They call it thunder of a ſecond rate. Addiſon. 
By a fad train of miſeries alone 
Diſtinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to none. Pope. 
| Perſons of ſecond rate merit in their own coun- 
„like birds of paſſage, thrive here, and fly off 
w en their employments are at an end. Sie. 


SE"COND-HAND. 7. / Poſſeſſion received 
from the firſt poſſeſſor. 


SE"cCOND-HAND is ſometimes uſed ad- 


jectively. Not original; not primary. 


Some men build ſo much upon authorities, they 


have but a ſecond- band or implicit knowledge. Locke. 
They are too proud to cringe to ſecond-hand 
favourites in a great family. Sift to Cay. 


At SECOND-HAND. adu. In imitation ; | 


in the ſecond place of order ; by tranſ- 


miſſion ; not primarily; not originally. 


{ 


They pelted them with ſatires and epigrams, 


Evelyn s Kalendar. 


What the 


| 


; 


1. To fupport ; 


—_W Dur 


— 
— 
. 


| 


| 


Wherewith to work each other's harms, 
But came with ſimple open arms X 
To have their cauſes tried. Drayt. * ; 

Their firſt encounters were vety furidus, till 

after ſome toil and bloodſhed they were parted by 
the ſeconds. Aaliſon, 
Perſonal brawls come inen ws ſeconds to finiſh the 
— of opinion. Watts, 


One who ſupports or maintains ; a ſup- 


e ; a maintainer. 

He propounded the duke as a. main cauſe of 
divers infirmities in the ſtate, being ſure enough 
of ſeconds after the firſt onſet. Motton. 

Courage, when it is only a ſecond to injuſtice, 
and falls on without provocation, is a diſadvantage 
to a character. Collier. 

3. A Second Minute, the ſecond diviſion 
of an hour by lixty ; the ſixtieth part of 
a minute. 

Four flames of an 1550 magnitude will be kept- 
alive the ſpace of fixteen ſecond minutes, though 
one of theſe flames alone, in the ſame veſſel, will 
not laſt above twenty-five or at moſt thirty ſe- 

conds. WWilkins's Mathematicel Magick. 

Sounds move above 1140 Englith feet in a ſe- 
cond minute of time, and in ſeven. or eight mi- 
nutes of time about .100 Engliſh miles. Locke, 
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14 1 And ſezk in Sabine air a warm. Retreat, vu. Err A 8 x6 1. One who accompanies another in a duel, | 
4 48 The promis'd /eat of empire ſhall again 2. The at of Aich ak from 8 to direct or defend him. 
# 1 Cover mountain, and command the plain. 2. A ng Auen Their ſeconds miniſter on oath, » 
FEET! 208 Prior. | or actions. Which was indifferent to them both, 
16 4. Situation; fe. oy | SE"CLE, 3, /. [ fecle; French ; freutum, That on their knightly _ _ troth 

j W's It followeth now that we find out the feat of | Latin.] A century. No magick them ſuppl pe 
| 1 A e in it was Bede by God planted. | ; | if 6 ages part he tie tn bie father's And ſought them n h no a 
| aleig 
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| To SECOND. v. &. [ feconder, Fr, ſecundo, 


Lat. from the noun.] 
to forward; to aſſiſt; to 


come in aſter the act as a maintainer, 
The authors of the former opinion were pre- 

ſently ſeconded by other wittier and better learned, 

who being loth that the form of church polity, 

which they ſought to bring in, ſhould be otherwiſe 

than in the higheſt degree accounted of, took firſt 

an exception againſt the difference between church 

polity, and matters of neceſſity to ſalvation. Hoot, 

: Though we here fall down, 

We have ſupplies to ſecond our attempt; 

If they Ts theirs ſhall ſecond them. 


Shakeſprare's Henry VI. 
I to be the power of Ifrael's God 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teſt, 
Offering to combat thee, his champion bokd, 
With th' utmoſt of his godhead ſeconded. Milton. 
Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inſpires, 
And nature ſeconds all his ſoft defares. Roſcommune 
If in company you offer fomething for a zeſt, 
and nobody ſeconds you in your laughter, you may 
condemn their taſte; but in the mean time you 
make a very indifferent figure. | Swift, 
In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A thoufand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain; 
In God's, one ſingle can its ends produce, 


Vet ſzrves to > ſecond too ſome other uſe. Pope. 
2. To follow in the next Fare 
Vou ſome permit 
To ſecond ills with ils. Shake arte 


Having formerly diſcourſed of a maritimal voy- 
age, I think it not impertinent to ſecond the ſame 
with ſome neceflary relations concerning the royal 


navy. wa 
- He ſaw his guileful act. 17 | 

By Eve, though all unweeting, rconded K 

Upon her huſband, Milton's. Paradiſe Left. 


Sin is ſeconded with fin; and a man Sodom 
C * 


EE © 14. i I end ISS 8 
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* 


s CONDARY. 2: 


"ewe. 


” foto eee. 5 og 


tc defend 
3zconD Siphr, " 5 The 


ing things future, or N 


* ſuppoſed inherent in ſome of the Scottiſn 


fecnd fight : the 2. 2. 2. [It is ſometimes uſed adjeclively.] One 


iſlanders. 
As he was' going ng out to teal 'a ſheep, 
of 


ſeized with a 


country preſented him with a wide proſpect of 


new ſcenes, which he had neyer ſeen before. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Szcond fighted, [from ſecond fight. I 
lege 0 %. ate ſight. 


» Sawney was deſcended of an ancient family, 
for their ſill in prognoſticks: moſt of 
his anceſtors were ſecond fightedy and his mother 


renow n 


but narrowly eſcaped for a Witch. Addifen. 
82 conDARILY; ado. [from Hecondary. 


In the ſecond degree; in the ſecond{ 


order; not primarily; not originally; 
not in the firſt intention. 
Theſe atoms make the wind primarily tend 
downwards, though other accidental cauſes impel 
it ſecondarily to a ſloping motion. Digi. 
He confeſſes that temples are erected, and feſti- 
vals kept, to the honour of ſaints, at leaſt cronda- 
rily. Stilling fleet. 
It is primarily 
melancholick bl&6d, or ſecondarily out of the dregs 
and remainder of a er rates or œdematick 
tumour. Harvey. 


Sz"CONDARINESS. 2. . [from ſerondary.] | 


The ftate of being ſecondary. _ 


That which is peculiar and diſctiminative muſt 


be taken from the primarineſs and fſecondarineſs of 


the perception. Norris. 
SECONDARY. adj. [ fecundarius, Lat.] 


1. Not primary; ok of the firſt intention. 
Iwo are the radical differences: the ſecondary 
differences are as four. * Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


2. Succeeding to the firſt; fubordinate. 
Whereſoever there is morn right, on the one 
hand, no ſecendary right can diſcharge it. L Eſir. 
Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds 
together this magnificent, ſtructure of the world, 
which ſtretcheth the north over the empty ſpace, 
and hangeth the earth upon nothing, to transfer 
the words of Job from the firſt and real cauſe to 
the ſecondary. Bentley. 
3. Not of the firſt order or rate. 
If the ſyſtem had been fortuitouſly formed by 
the convening matter of a chaos, how is it con- 
ceivable that all the planets, both primary and 
ſecondary,” ſhould: revolve the ſame way, from the 
weſt to * eaſt, and that in the ſame plane? 
. Bentley. 
4. Acting by tranſmiſſion or deputation. 
That we _ form'd then, ſay'ſt thou, and the 
= 
Of ſecondary-hands, by taſk transferr'd 
From father to his fon? Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
As in a watch's fine machine 
| Though many artful ſprings are ſeen, 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary pow'r 
From that which ſimply points the hour. Prior. 


5. A ſecondary fever is that which ariſes | 
after a crilis, or the diſcharge of ſome 
morbid matter, as after the declenſion of 
the ſmall-pox or 2 Quincy. 


. [from the adjedtive.] | 
A delegate; a deputy. 


— $8"conDLY. adv. from ſecond.] In the 


ſecond place. 
Firſt, che hath diſobeyed the law; and /echnd{y, 
treſpaſſed againſt her huſband. Ecelus, xciti. 23. 
Firſt, metals are more durable than plants; 


8 more ſolid and hard, Baton. 


. | © theſe 
of fe SZ” COND-RATE. . ＋— 


erated out of the- effuſion of 


[ſecond and rate. 
1. The ſecond order 1 SY 
2 They call i it thunder n 1 Py 


of the ſecond order: a colloquial licence. 
He was not then a ſecond-rate champion, as they 


virtue in a hero. 


SECRECY. 2. %. [from crear. 


1. Privacy; ſtate of being hidden; eon. 
cealment. 
That's not ſuddenly to be perform'd, 
But with advice and filent ſecrecy. Shak, Hen. VI. 
'The lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in ſecrecy long married, 
This day was view'd in open as his queen. 

| | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
In Nature's book of infinite ſecrecy - 

A little can I read. Shak, Antony and Cleopatra, 


TR 


| view. | 
Thou in thy ſecrecy, although alone, 
| Beſt with thyſelf accompanied, ſeek'ſt mor. -. 
Social communication. Milton's Paradiſe gy « 
There is no ſuch thing as perfect ſecrecy, to t 
encourage a rational mind to te perpetration of 
any baſe aMon; for a man muſt firſt extinguiſh 
and put out the "great light within him, his con- 
ſcience; he muſt get away from himſelf, and 
ſhake off the thouſand witneſſes which he always 
\carries about yu before he can be alone. 
©" South*s Sermons« | 


3. F 3 of diſcovery. 
It is not with publick as with private prayer : 
in this rather ſecrecy is commanded than outward 
| ſhew; whereas that, being the public act of a 
whole ſociety, requireth accordingly more care to 
be had of external appearance. Hooker. | 


4. Fidelity to a ſecret ; taciturnity in- 
violate; . cloſe ſilence. 
For ſecrecy no lady cloſer.” Shateſpoare. 
| Secrecy and fidelity were their aun BK. 
urnet. 


SECRET. adj. Leerer, F rench; | fecretics, 
Latin.) 


1. Kept hidden; not revealed ; COIN 
The fecret things belong unto "the Lord our 
God; but thoſe things which are revealed helong 
unto us. Deut. xxix. 29 · 


; 


Be this, or aught 


Than this more ſecret, now. deſign'd, 1 haste 
To know. 0 Milton. | 


2. Retired ; private; unſeen. 
: Thou open'{t wiſdom's way, 
And giv'ſt acceſs, though ſecret ſhe. reti re: 
And I perhaps am ſecret. 
© There ſecret in her fapphire cell 
He with the Nais wont to dwell. 


3. Faithful to a ſeeret nude 


Secret Romans, that have ſpake the word, 
And will not palter. 


4. Private; affording privacy. 


The ſecret top 
of Oreb or of Sinai. 


3. Occult; not apparent. 

r ſympathy, or ſome, connatural force 
on l at greateſt aiftance to unite 
With ſerrer amity things of like kind, 
By ſyereteſt conveyance. 

My heart, which by a ſecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, lan in connexion fweet. 
Milton. 


Milton, 


Fenton, 


* 
+ | 


Milton. 


1 


6. Privy ; 3 obſcene, 
goes 


2 Fe, So»: & > s . N 


| 


nity or value. j 


Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. | 


" Mikon. | . 


Soft | 


would have him, who think. fortitude the firſt } 


2. Solitude; retirement; not expoſure to | 


| 


| 


| 1 


1. To put aſide; 
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Who houto of cominins\ rnd, nd fond, 1. e n, AR 
cabs privy council, e his majeſty ag 


half-pences 


15 
Infected minds — . 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge 4 


8 Thers is no ſerrer that they can hide from thee. 


Exel. win. 
** We not to explore the ſecrets a 
of his eternal empire. | Miltons | 
2. A thing unknown ſomething not yet 
diſcovered, | 
All bleſt ſecrets," 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth. : 


Shakeſpeare” s King Lear, 
All ſecrets of the deep, all nature's works. Milt. 


The Romans ſeem not to have known the cerer 
of paper credit. ö | Arbuthnot« 
3. Privacy; ſecrecy; inviſible or undiſ- 
covered ſtate. | 
Bread eaten in ſecret is pleaſant. Prov. ix. 17. 
In ſecret riding through the air ſhe comes. Mir. 
To SE'CRET. v. a. [from the noun. 1 To 
keep private. | 
' Great care is to be uſed of the clerks of the 
e, for the ſecreting of their confulrations. 
Bacm's Advice to Villiers. 
82 CRETARISHIP, #. . | ſecretaire, Fr. 
from ſecretary. ] The office of a ſecretary. 
SECRETARY. 2. . [/ecretaire, Fr. ſecre- 
tarius, low Latin.] One entruſted with 
the management of buſineſs; one who 
writes for another.. A 


Sa Gardiner to me, my new ſecret „ Shak, 
That which is moſt of all profitable is, ac- 


qualntance with the ſecretaries, and employed men, 
of ambaſſadors. ' Bacon. 


Cottington was ſecretary to the prince. Clarend. 
To SECRE TE. v. a. * Latin.] 
to hi 
2. [In the animal oc my. ] To ſecern ; 
to ſeparate. © 
Secret TON. . I from ſecretus, Latin. J 
1. That agency in the animal œconomy 


fluids of the body. 

2. The fluid ſecreted. 

SE"CRETIST. 2. . [ from ſecret.] A 4010 

in ſecrets. 
Some things I have not yet thought fit ſo plainly 


ing them buried with me, but that I may barter 
with thoſe  ſecretiſts, that will not part with one 
ſecret but in exchange for another, Boyle. 
SECRETI T10US. adj. [from ſecretus, La- 


tin.] Parted by animal ſecretion. 
They have a fimilitude or contrariety to the 
Lena, r N in taſte and quality. 
5 Floyer on the Humours« 
Ssze HTT. 0. [from ſecret.] ; 
1. Privately; prixilx; not openly; not 
B ; with Intention not to be 
Own. 85 
Give him this letter do it ſecret "Shakeſpeare. 
Now ſecretly with iriward 12 2 pin'd; 
Now warm reſentments to his griefs he join'd. 
Addiſon 
Some may place their chief ſatisfaction in 


| 
q 
| 
| 


| SE"CRETNESS. 1. . [from fene. 


SECRET, ” . Hera, EY fercuan,| 


giving ſecretly what is tobe diftributed ; others, in 
being the 01 open and avowed inſtruments of making 
ſuch diſtributions, FE” 3s Arrerbury.. 


apparently. 
\ Phole thoughts are not wholly mine; but either 


they are ſecretly in the poet, or may be faitly dedu- 
ced from him. Dr dens. 


x % * 
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* State of being 
. keeping a be. each 


Shaheſpearte 45 


that conſiſts in ſeparating the ee 


to reveal; not out of any envious. deſign of hav - 


As Latently ; : ſo as 2 be obvious; not 
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ele muſter up 
- My 1 and my witches too, ; 
Which are vaſt conſtancy and 1 hn a 


| N . * adj, Aer 2 Latin. 


Performing the office of ſectotion, « 'Or 


| 3 ſe . 


All the glands are a congeties of veſtels com 
plicated together, whereby they give. the blood. 

time to ſeparate through t 1. ug capillary veſſels into 
the ſecretory, which afterwards exonerate them- 


| felves into one duct. Ray. 
SECT. . / [ fete, French; feta, * 
from ſedtando.] 


1. A body of men following ſome parti- 
cular maſter, or united in ſome lee 


. "*tencts, Often in a bad ſenſe. 
We'll wear out, 
_ In a wall'd priſon, packs and ſecis of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by th“ moon. Shak. X. Lear. 
The grea _ viciflitude of things is the viciſ- 
fitude of ſechù and religions: the true religion is 
built upon a rock; the reſt are toſſed upon the 
Waves of time. Bacon Eſſays. 
The jealous ſes, that dare not truſt their cauſe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 
You for their umpire and their ſynod take. Dryd, 
The academics were willing to admit the goods | 
of fortune into their notion of felicity; but no 
| fe#s of old philoſophers did ever leave a room for 
greatn Dryden. 
A. ſeci of freethinkers is a ſum of cyphers. 
Bentley. 


2. W <7 a it ſeems to be miſprinted 
for et. 

Or our unbitted. luſts, I take this that you call 

love to be a ſc& or cion. 

SE cTarI8M, 4. / [from ect.] Diſpoſi- 

tion to petty ſects, in oppoſition to 


4 


things eſtabliſhed. | 


Nothing hath more marks of ſchiſm and ſecta- 
riſm than this preſbyterian way. King Charles. 


Se” {av n. /. Lſectaire, French; from 


«Js 9 divides from publick eſtab- 
liſhment, and joins with thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome particular whims. 

My lord, you are a 200 

That's the plain tr "Shakeſpeare. 
Romith catholick tenets aro inconſiſtent, on the 
one hand, with the truth of religion profeſſed and 


-proteſted by the church of England, whence we are | 


Called proteſtants; and the anabaptiſts, and ſepara- 
tiſts, and ſetiaries, on the other hand, whoſs tenets 
are full of ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with monarchy. 
Bacon. 

The number of ſc#arjes does not concern the 
clergy in point of intereſt or conſcience. Swift» 


2. A follower ; a pupil. 
The ſect᷑aries of my celeſtial kill, 

That wont to be the world's chief ornament, 
They under keep. Spenſer. 
Secra"roR, 2. . [ ſefateur, Fr. ſectator, 

Latin.] A follower; an imitator; a 
diſciple. | 
Hereof the wiſer fort and the beſt learned phi- 
ophers were not ignorant, as Cicero witneſſeth, 
gathering the opinion of Ariſtotle and his ſeftators, 
2 Raleigh. 
WA CTION, 3. hk [/e8ion, French; /e&0, 
3 
The act of cutting or dividing. * 


tures, has the fulleſt brain to his proportion. 
Wotton. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, | 
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Sx'cton. nf. Llinur: French. 1 geo- | 


An aede of owed or metal, 
with a joint, and ſometimes a piece to turn out to | 
make a true ſquare, with lines of fines, tangents, 
ſecants, equal parts, rhum 
tudey, metals, and folids. It is generally uſeful | $4 


CC —— 


All the practical parts of the mathematicks, and 


particularly contrived for navigation, ſurveying, 


aſtronomy, dialling, and projection of the ſphere. 


All che. lines of the ſecrer can be accommodated 
to any radius, which is done by taking off all * 


viſions parallelwiſe, and not webs the 
of which practice is this, that parallels to 122 baſe 


of any plain triangle bear the ſame proportion to it 
as the parts of the legs above "Ws parallel do to 


the whole legs. Harri. 
SE CULAR. ad. ¶ ſcularit, Latin; a= 

lier, French. * Us 25 
1. Not ſpiritual; relating to mies of 


the preſent world ; not holy; ; worldly. 
This, ia every leveral man's actions of com 
-mon life, appertaineth unto moral, in publick and 
politick ſecular affairs, unto civil wiſdom. Hooker. 
Then ſhall they ſeek t'avail themſelves of NAMES, 
Places, and titles; and with thefe to join 
Secular pow'r, though feighing Rill to act 
By ſpiritual. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. {In the church of Rome.] Not bound 
by monaſtick rules. 


Thoſe northern nations eaſily embraced the reli. 


gave great authority and reverence, and thereby | 
eaſe, to the clergy, both ſecular and regular. Temp. 

In France vaſt numbers of eecleſiaſticks, ſecular 
and religious, live.upon the labours of others. 


Aadiſon. 
$. [ feculaire, French.] Happening or com- 


ing once in a /ecle or century. | 
The ſecular year was kept but once in a cen- 


tury. | Addiſon. 
Secur a” KI Tv. z. ; [from ſecular. World- 
lineſs ; attention to the things of the 
preſent life. 
Littleneſs and ſeenlavity of ſpirit i is the greateſt 
enemy to contemplation. Burn. The, of Earth. 
To SE'CULARIZE. v. à. [ feewlarijer, Fr, 
from /ecular.] 
1. To convert from ſpiritual: e 
tions to common uſe. 
2. To make worldly. 
SE"CULARLY. adv. [from ſecular] In a 
worldly manner. 
SECULARNESS.,'\#. fo | from fecular. } 
Worldlineſs. 


SE"CUNDINE. 2. J. L frenilines, fecondes, 
Fr. ſecunde, viz. partes, quod naſcentem 
infantem ſequantur, Ainſw. 
brane in which the des! is wrapped ; 


the after-birth, 
The caſting of the ſkin is by the ancients com- 


but not rightly ; for the ſecundine is but a general 
cover, not ſhaped according to the parts, but the 


In the ferien of bodies, man, of all ſenſible rea- | pared to. the breaking of the [ps or cawl, 


2. A part divided from the reſt. 
3. A ſmall and diſtinct part of a writing 


or book. 
Iaftead of their law, which they might not read: 


n they read, We 


ſkin is. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Future ages lie 

Wrapp'd | in their ſacred ſecundine aſleep. Copley, 
If the fetus be taken out of the womb inclo ed 


in the ſecundinet, it will continue to ves and the 


blood to circulate, Ray. 


polygons, hours, lati- | 


gion of thoſe they ſubdued, and dy their devotion | 


; 


ö 


| 


; 


| 


—— 


1 
| 


The mem- | 


— 
vm 


2. To protect; to make ſaſe. 


"$1 


2, "Conddent br ' diftrafiful ; "with of. 
But thou, of ſoul, unbent with woes, 
The more thy fortune enn. 


One maid the had, beloy'd above the 32 
e op bngelog be 
portion 0 ey for the 
uſes of the poor, they may throw into — 
yore repoſitories, e 6 be well em- 
Oyed. + Atterbury. 
3. Sure; not doubting: with of. 
It concerns the moſt cure of his ſtrength, to 
to God not to expoſe him to an enemy. Rogers. 
Letbe's lake ſouls long oblivion taſte; 
Of future life ſecure, Ro of the paſt.  Dryd. 
Haply too ſecure of our diſcharge © 
7 8 act as if perfectly —— 
e live as if we were re 
the final event of things, however we may bs 
ourſelves. | Atterbury. 
4. Careleſs; _ caution z E 8 
* llance. 


5. Free Won danger; ſafſe. 
Let us not then ſuſpect our happ 
As not ſecure to ſingle or ceambin d. * . 


Meſſapus next, 
| Seenre of ſed}, and fated from the fire, 
In pomp appears. 
Secure from fortune's blows, / 
— of what I cannot 
In my ſmall pinnace I can fail.. . Horace. 


6. It has ſometimes of before object 
in all its ſenſes; but more properly from 
before evil, or che cauſe of evil. 


Te Secure. v. a. [from the adjective.] 


Dryden, 


1. To make certain; to n * 


to aſcertain, 

2 : Nothitis lefe 

That might his happy Fate ſceure, - 9H 

Secure from outward force. Milton. 
Actions have their preference, not according to 

the tranſient pleaſure or pain that accompanies or 

follows them here, but as they ſerve to ſecure that 


perfect durable happineſs hereafter, * * Locke, 


Truth and cettainty are not ſecured by innate 
principles; but men are in the ſame uncertain 
floating eſtate with as without them. - Locke. 

That prince, who ſhall be ſo-wiſe as, by eſtabliſhed 
laws of liberty, to protection to the honeſt 
induſtry of mankind againſt. the mon of 

power, will quickly be too hard for his . 
Loc 
Deeper to wound, he ſhuns the fightz 
She drops her arms to gain the field: 
Secures her conqueſt by her flight, 
And triumphs when ſhe ſeems to yield. Pri. 
Nothing can be more artful than the addreſs 
of Ulyſſes ; he ſecures himſelf of a powerful ad- 
vocate, by paying an ingenuous and laudable de- 
ference to his friend, Broome. 


I ſpread a cloud before the victor's ſight, 
Suſtain'd the Yong uiſh'd, and fecur'd his flight; 
Ev'n then r Him, when I ſought with joy 
The vow'd deſtruction of ungrateful Troy. Did. 

Where two or three ſciences are purſued at the 
ſame time, if one of them be dry, as logick, let 

another be more entertaining, to ſecure the mind 


a 3. T0 wearineſs. Watts. 


Jo inſure. IE 
drev⸗ ELV. adu. [from cure. ] 


1. Without fear ; careleſsly. 
Love, that had now long time ſecurely ſlept 
In Venus? lap, unarmed then and naked, 


een ber 
Tie 


Dryden, Y 
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Tis done Dks er but ſerurely done, 290 

; and great deal miſprizing . © 

The knight eppes d. Shakeſp. Troilus and Cds. 

Vis daring foe ſecurely him defy'd. on. 
A foul that can ſecurely death defy, * 


And sunt it nature's privilege to die. Dryd. Juv. 


Whether any of the reaſonings are inconſiſtent, | 


| 


I ſecurely leave to the judgment of the reader. 


2. Without danger; ſafely. 

We upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the ſky; _ 
From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall 
q Know, $i 7 + 

And on the lunar world ſecurely pry. Dryden, 
$ecv'aEMENT. ». from ſecure.] The 
Cauſe of ſafety ; protection; defence. 
They, like Judas, defire death; Cain, on the 


contrary, grew afraid thereof, and obtained a ſecure- 
ment from it. Brown's Vulgar rs, 


Szcu'riTyY. n. /. | ſecurite, Fr. fecuritas, 
Lat. from cure. 7 
1. Careleſſneſs; freedom from fear. 


Marvellous ſecurity is always dangerous, when 


men will not believe any bees to be in a hive, until 
they have a ſharp ſenſe of their ſtings. Hayward. 


2. Vitious careleſſneſs; confidence; wan 
of vigilance. 
How ſenſeleſs then and dead a ſoul hath he, 
Which thinks his ſoul doth. with his body die; 
Or thinks not ſo, but ſo would have it be, 
That he might fin with more ſecurity ? Davies. 
3. Protection; defence. 

If the providence of God be taken away, what 
| ſecurity have we againſt thoſe innumerable dangers 
to which human nature is continually expoſed ? 

Bled bates 1 AGB, 54 Tillotſon. 
4. Any thing given as a pledge or cau- 
tion; inſurance 3 aſſurance for any 
thing; the act of giving caution, or 
being bound. 
There is ſcarce truth enough alive to make ſo- 
cieties ſeeure; but ſecurity enough to make fellow- 
ſhips accurſt. Shakeſpeare. 


When they had taken ſecurity of Jaſon, they let | 


them 80. | Act, xvii. 9. 
It is poſſible for a man, who hath the appear- 
ance of religion, to be wicked and an hypocrite; 
but it is impoſſible for a man, who openly declares 


againſt religion, to give any reaſonable ſecurity that 


he will not be falſe and cruel. Swift. 
Exchequer bills have been generally reckoned 

the ſureſt and moſt ſacred of all ſecurities. 
Swifts Examiner. 
The Romans do not ſeem to have known the 
ſecret of paper credit, and ſecurities upon mortgages. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. Safety; certainty. 


Some, who gave their advice for entering into a 


war, alleged that we ſhould have no ſecurity for our 


trade, while Spain was ſubject to a prince of the | 


Bourbon family. Swift. 


Sepa'n. u. /. A kind of portable coach; 


a Chair. I believe becauſe firſt made at 
Sedan. | | 
Some beg for abſent perſons, feign them ſick, 
Cloſe mew'd in their ſedans for want of air, | 
And for their wives produce an empty chair. Dryd. 


By a tax of Cato's it was provided, that women's | 


. wearing cloaths, ornament, and ſedan, exceeding 


. 121/. 1s. 10d. halfpenny, ſhould pay 308. in the | 
how Arbuthnot, | 


Calm ; | 


hundred pound value. | 
SEDA”TE. adj. [ /edatas, Lat. 


quiet; ſtill; unruffled ; undiſturbed ; 
erene. | 
With count'nance calm and ſoul ſedate, 

Thus Turnus. Dryden's A neil. 
Diſputation carries away. the mind from that 


calm and ſedate temper which Is ſo neceſſary to | 
_ _ contemplate truth, LY 


_ ae 


alte. 
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$2 D4'TELY. adv. [from /edare.] Cam- 


> without diſturbances 
| "That has moſt weight with them that appears 


ſedatily to come from their parents reaſon. Locke. | 


StvaTEexess. x. / [from /edare.] Calm- 
neſs ; tranquillity ; ſerenity ; freedom 
from diſturbance, | 


There is a particular ; in their conver-' 


ation and behaviour that qualifies them for council, 


with a great intrepidity that fits _ wy . 
SE"DENTARINESS, 2. J. [from ſedentary. 
The ſtate of being ſedentary ; inativity. 


SE DENTARY. adj. { jedentaire, Fr. fe- 


2 Italian; /edentarius, from /edeo, 
At. % | 


1. Paſſed in fitting till ; wanting motion 


or action. . - 2 
A tary life, a ate to udents, : 
Me Ego «Ars ; — 3 want of ſtirring the 
body, ſuffers the ſpirits to lie dormant. 
| | Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The blood of labouring people is more denſe 
and heavy than of thoſe who live a ſedentary life. 
A.- ut not. 


2. Torpid ; inactive; ſluggiſh; motion- 


leſs. 
The ſedentary earth, 
That better might with far leſs compaſs move, 
Serv'd by more noble than herſelf, attains 
Her end without leaſt motion. 5 Milton. 

Till length of years, 

And ſedentary numbneſs, craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obſcure. Milt. A 


fions, is of a remiſs ſedentary nature, flow in its 
reſolves, and languiſhing in its executions. -  - 

Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 

SEDGE. 3. /. [p=cx, Saxon; whence, 


in the provinces, a narrow flag 1s called 


a /ag or /eg.] A growth of narrow flags; 


a narrow flag. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp'd, impatientlydoth rage; 
But when his fair courſe is not hindered, 


He makes ſweet muſick with th* enamell'd tones, | 


Giving a gentle kiſs to every ſedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And ſo by many winding nooks he ſtrays, 
With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. Shakeſp. 
Adonis, painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea all in ſedges hid; | 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Even as the waving ſedges play with wind. Shakeſp. 
In hotter countries a fly called lucciole, that 
ſhineth as the glowworm, is chiefly upon fens and 
marſhes ; yet is not ſcen but in the height of ſum- 
mer, and ſedge or other green of the fens give as 
good ſhade as buſhes. | Bacon. 
He hid himſelf in the ſedges adjoining. Sandys. 
My bonds I brake, | 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 
Amonegft the ſedges, all the night lay hid. Denham. 
Niphates, with inverted urn, 
And drooping ſedge, ſhall his Armenia mourn. 
. | | Dryden. 
SE'DGY. adj. [from ſedge.] Overgrown 
with narrow flags. „ 
On the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank, 
In ſingle oppoſition, hand =, | 
He did Ak 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 
3 Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Old father Thames rais'd up his reverend head, 
But fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return: | 
Deep in his ooze he ſought his ſedgy bed, 
And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryden... 


SEDIMENT. z. / | ſediment, Fr. ſedimen- 


tum, Lat.] That which ſubſides or ſet- | 


tles at the bottom. | A 
The ſalt water riſes into a kind of ſcum on the 
top, and partly goeth into a ſediment in the bottom, 


ound the beſt part of an hour, | 
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|. "tp Bocer's Nateral Wilrys 7 
I.ĩt is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at 80 
bottom, that troubles and defiles the water. 


South's Sermons, 


urface of the ſed; and covering all 
. rn N — 
SzDi'TION. #. / Ledition, Fr. ſeditio, 
Lat.] A tumult; an inſurrection; a 
pular commotion; an uproar. 
That ſunſhine brew'd a ſhow'r for him, 


And heap'd ſediribn on his crown at home. 


4 Shakeſpeare's VI. 
In ſoothing them, we nouriſh gainſt 45 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition, 


| | Shakeſpeare's Coriclanut, 
 Sep1"TIOUS. adj. [ ſeditieux, Fr. ſeditigſus, 
Lat.] Factious with tumult ; turbulent. 
The cauſe, why I have brought this army kither, 
Is to remove proud Somerſet from the king, 

|  Seditious to his grace and to the ſtate. Shak, H. VI. 
Very many of the nobility in . at” 
thattime, did not appear yet in this ſeditious - 
# Clarendon. 


But if ſhe has deform'd this earthly life 
With murd'rous rapine and ſeditious ſtrife, 
In everlaſting darkneſs muſt ſhe lie ; 

Still more unhappy that ſhe cannot die. Prior. 


Sep1TIOUSLY. adv. {| from ſeditious,} 
Tumultuouſly ; with factious turbulence. 


ite Aken.  SEDI'TIOUSNESS. 1. J. [from ſeditiour.} 
The ſoul, conſidered abſtractedly from its paſ- 


Turbulence ; diſpoſition to ſedition. 


Fr.] To draw afide from the right; 
to tempt ; to corrupt; to deprave ; ta 
miſlead 3 to deceive. 
5 Tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their lilces; 
For who ſo firm that cannot be ſeduc'd ? 
| YE Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Me the gold of France did not ſeduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The ſooner to effect what I by * * 
2 bakeſpeart's H. . 
A beauty-waining and diftreſſed widow 84 
Seduc d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenſion. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
In the latter times ſome ſhall depart frqm the 
faith, giving heed to ſeducing ſpirits. 1 Tim. iv. 1. 
I ſhall never gratify the ſpitefulneſs of a few 
with any finiſter thoughts of all their allegiance, 
whom pious frauds have ſeduced, Xing Charles, 
Subtle he needs muſt be who could . 
Angels. - Miltons 
Nor let falſe friends ſeduce thy mind to fame, 
By arrogating Johnſon's hoſtile name; 
Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praiſe, 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy raiſe. Dryden, 
SeDv"CEMENT. #. / [from ſeduce.] Prac- 
tice of ſeduction; art or means uſed in 
order to ſeduce. X 
To ſeafon them, and win them early to the love 
of virtue and true labour, ere any flattering ſeduce- 
ment or vain principle ſeize them wandering, ſome 
eaſy and delightful book of education ſhould be 
read to them. Milton on Education, 
Her hero's dangers touch'd the pitying pow'r, 
The nymph's ſeducements, and the magick ** 
Sepu*crR. 2. /. [from ſeduce.] One who 
draws aſide from the right; a tempter ; 
a corrupter. 8 ets 
Brant it me, O king; otherwiſe a ſeducer floue 
riſhes, and a poor maid is undone. Shakeſpeare. 
There is a teaching by reſtraining ſeducers, and 


The ſoft ſeducer, with enticing looks, 


: 


| The bellowing tivals to _ fight provokes, 


| and fois rather a ſeparation than an-6vaorations! 


That waſh's his father's fortunes forth of France, 


viour. 7 , a 
41 Thou return'ſt ES 
| From flight, ſeditiovs angel. Milton, 


To SEDUCE, VU, 4. [ /educo, Lat. ſedxirs, X 
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ſo removing the hindrances of knowledge. South. 
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4% Heß whoſe firm faith no reaſon could remove, 4+. Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yburſelf 5. To ſebeme; to eontrive. . 
Will melt before that ſoft ſeducer, love. Dryden. e eee 6 Caſſio 's a proper man: let me ſas now . 
S Duet. au. from /educe.] Cor- Into the harſh and boiirous e of war ry | _ To get his place, 1 Otbello. 
iy pft; \upuble of being drawn aſide] 1. f, 4 fate ae * S. 1 8 originally men, 
© from the N |" kingdoms z and for themſelves, if they be wiſe. 2 * ING fee. Ray 3 ob- 
The vicious example of ages paſt poiſans the | | | 14,45 Bacon. ſerve; beholdẽ N + | 
-.. curiolity of the preſent, affording a hint of fin unto The pope would uſe. theſe treaſures, in caſe of Ses J. ſee ] upon the banks of Boyne he ſtands, 
ſeducible ſpirits. _ Brown. any great calamity that ſhould endanger the holy By his own view adjuſting his commands. Halifax, 
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| f We owe much of our errour to the power which |. fer. . Addiſon, See ! the ſole bliſs heay*n could on all beſtow, 
1 our affections have over our ſo eaſy ſeducible un- | Epiſcopal revenues were ſo low reduced, that | Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can 
| | derſtandings. an Glanville. | three or four ſees were often united to make a to- | know. n Pope. 
St D ver ION. . / [ /edudtion, Fr. ſeduc- } ; lerable competency. * N . FET Swift. See what It 1s to have a poet in your houſe. ak 

* 


tur, Lat.] The act of ſeducing ; che act. SEE. v. a. preter. I ſaw ; part. pail. 2 87 *. rd, Saxon ; feed, Dani 
educin | ad, Du eee g 
1. The organiſed particle produced by 
plants and animals, from which new 


of drawing aſide. en. [yeon, Saxon; fien, Dutch.] 
Whatſoever men's faith, patience, or perſeve- » 'H perceive by the eye. N 
rance were, any remarkable indulgence to this ſin, Dear ſon Edgar 

the ſeduction of Balaam, was ſure to bring judg- ; 
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HF i „ Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, © | plants and animals are generated, 
|| 44.148 ments, : | X ag rt $2 I'd ſay J had eyes again. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. If you can look into the ſeeds of time, 
Wk 1 I To procure the miſeries of others in thoſe extre- I was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was diſ- And ſay which grain will grow and which will not, 
M. mities, wherein: we hold an hope — have no foci- |. mayed at the ſeeing of it. I xxi. 3.] Speak then to me. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 
| ! TH": * 72 We a train = 2 3 A I ſpeak that which I have ſcen with my father, | Seed of a year old is the beſt, though ſome ſeed 
NI ject beyond the primary /e ow OE and ye do that which you have ſeen with yours. and grains laſt better than others, v4 | 
| 1 Lroewn's Fulgar Errours. | | 111. 28 Manes ; 
1 |. The deceiver ſoon found out this ſoft place of | | band , Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
0100; 10 e 2 2 - b 11 He l lead the life of gods, and be That every plant has its ſeed, is an evident ſign 
. N 14 Adam's, and innocency itſelf did not fegure him By gods and heroes ſeen, and gods and heroes ſee. of divine providence. | More. 
1 ö neee, eee ee. | | Dryden. Did they ever ſee any herbs, except thoſe of the 
I. [1 Win Helen aſcribes er ſeduction to Venus, and men- It was a right anſwer of the phyſician to his } graſs- lea ved tribe, come up without two ſeed leaves; 
e tions nothing of Paris. Pope. patient, that had fore eyes: If you have more which to me is an argument that they came all 
| | | i j4 A rs . * flattery, and deſpiſes all pleaſure in the taſte of wine than in the © of your of ſeed, there being no reaſon elſe why hay ſhould 
Ne praiſe want vba 10 — — eee fight, wine is good for you z but if the aſure of produce two ſeed leaves different from the ſubſe- 
Walk e458 n heart, is, , ſeeing be greater to you than that of drinking, wine] quent, J Ray. 
i i of ſeduction. = Clariſſa. is naught. | RF Locke. Juſt gods ! all other things their like ea 
| 17 7 Sg bu L ITV. 1. J. [ fedulitas , Lat.] Dili- I ſee her ſober over a ſampler, Pope. F The vine ariſes from her mother's juice: 45 
1 54 gent aſſiduity; laboriouſneſs; induſtry; | 2, To obſerve; to find. - | When feeble plants or tender flow'rs decay, 
n application z intenſeneſs of endeavour. Seven other kine came up, lean fleſhed, ſuch as They to their ſeed their images convey, Prior, 
i Man oftentimes purſues, with great ſedulity and I never ſatu for badneſs. Gen. xli. 19. In the ſouth part of Staffordſhire y go to the 
bf earneſtneſs, that which cannot ſtand him in any Such command we had, | north for ſced corn. HY Mortimer. 
1 —— Hosler. To ſee that none thence iſſued forth a ſpy. Milton. 2. Firſt principle; original. n 
N Let there be but the ſame propenſity and bent of Give them firſt one ſrmple idea, and ſee that they | The ſeed of whatſoever perfect virtue gioweth 
108 will to religion, and there will be the ſame ſedu- | perfectly comprehend it, before you go any farther. | from us, is a right opinion touching things divine, 
$4} lity and indefatigable induſtry in men's enquiries Locke. Feet 22 : Hooker, 
w.1 into it. South, | The thunderbolt we ſee uſed, by the greateſt poet 3. Principle of production. 
KM SE DULOUS. aaj. [| jedulus, Lat.] Aſſi- — 3 s age, to expreſs irreſiſtible Alle. Praiſe of great acts he ſcatters, as a ſeed 6 
11 1 , : X FA e. Addiſen. Which may the like in coming ages breed. Waller. 
1 duous; induſtrious; laborious; diligent ; | , T4 a; | 4 yet >/ brig eee 
4 . | 3. To diſcover ; to deſcry. 4. Progeny ; offspring ; deſcendants, 
11 3 by nature to indite As cannot ſ al — ? B * _ * — * on Day's; 
1 9 a s cannot ſee palpa ut had no iſſue male him to ſucceed, - a 
. Wars, hitherto the only argument Vet who fo bbtd bat favs h t 80 . : , 
14 Maget dere e, Parade 10. Men bel IH bi he ooghe? beg, Scher, which were well up 
1. What fignifies the ſound of words in prayer, | ; Shakeſpeare I * . 
| a c ; * n all that ſeemed fit for kingly ſeed. Fa 
1. 33 the en of the * and a e 4. To converſe with. Fe The thing doth — je iry Queens 
1 oe 8 1 a r 9 ws 5 wan Y The main of them may be reduced to language, | The main of all your ſtates, your blood, your ſeed. 
. * o ien an be be ia her fell 15 N oy and to an improvement in wiſdom and prudence, | | Daniel, 
P $34 1 goats now ori amiant ner elo ars, | by ſceing men, and converling with people of dif- When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought 
1 Kind Amalthæa, feach'd her teat, diſtent 1 7 , 
. 5 ferent tempers and cuſtoms. Locke. fit to put his ſeed into the grant too. Locke. 
"1. TY With milk, thy early food: the ſedulous bee . 2 f 
WH DiRill'd her honey on thy purple lips, Prior. | 5+ To attend; to remark. | 5- Race; generation; birth. | 
1 i 'The bare majority of a few repreſentatives is I had a mind to fee him out, and therefore did Of mortal ſe: they were not held, 
3.11; often procured by great induſtry and application, not care for contradicting him. Addiſon Freebolder. | Which other mortals ſo excell'd ; 
M 4-187 wherein thoſe who engage in the purſuits of ma- To SEE. v. u. eg And beauty too in tuck exceſs 5 85 
41.78 00 lice are much more ſeduluus than ſuch as would | 1, To have the power of ſight ; to have by T Fi: yours, . claims no leſs. Waller. 
i SE DULOUSLY. 4 v. [ rom. ſedulous.] Aſ- Who maketh the ſceing or the blind? have not | 1» 10 grow to perfect maturity, ſo as to 
i bf ſiduouſly; induſtriouſly; laborioufly ; | I, the Lord ? | Ex. iv. 11. | ſhed the ſeed. "7 
ne, diligently; painfully. | Air hath ſome ſecret degree of light ; otherwiſe } © Whate'er I plant, like corn on barren earth, 
N J þ The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other cats and owls could not ſee in the night, ; By an equivocal birth, 5 5 27 
# 1.4 C 775 parts of ſacred writ, were moft ſedulouſly, moſt re- 2 , Bacon a atural Hiftory. Seeds and runs up to poetry. Swift, 
n ligioufly guarded by them. Gow. of the-Tengue. | 2. To diicern without deception. | 2+ To ſhed the ſeed. | 
1 178 i 14 All things by experience Many ſagacious perſons will find us out, will They pick up all the old roots, except what they 
11:10} | 4 Are moſt improv'd ; then ſedulouſly think look under our maſk, and ſee through all our fine deſign for ſeed, which they let ſtand to ſeed the next 
1 14 1 To meliorate thy ſtock, no way or rule pretenſions, and diſcern the abſurdity of telling year, | Mortimer. 
i; 4 . Be uneſſay d. | Philips. | the world that we believe one thing _ — do | SEE'DCAKE, 7. /. ¶ ſeed and cale.] A ſweet 
1:37) 13: 102K SEDULOUSNESS. 2. /. [from ſedulous.] the contrary. ; ww otſen. | Cake interſperſed with warm aromatick 
| 0 4 . 1 8 || Aſſid f id { f. * d lt : 7 Could you ſee into my ſecret ſoul, . ds xy + $ 443 „ 
|, {48 F008 LIGUltY 3 AMGUONINELS 3 INGUUETY 3 di-] There you might read your own dominion doubled. ns. MS. MC 
1 i ligence. = 7 . Dryden. n . 
. f is Ser. nf. [ ſeder, Lat.] The ſeat of epiſ. | You may ee into the ſpirit of themall, and form | The /eedeate, the / and furmenty pot. = * | 
Nenn | ; \ a bi our pen from thoſe general notions. ton. | | ;  Tuſſere 
A i} * A Ae Emp. 3. To enquire ; to diſtinguiſh, - | SEE'DLIP, [ 1. J. A veſſel in which the 
| 40 UTE 0 if Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintain'd, See whether fear doth make thee wrong her. SEE D LOP, ſower carries his ſeed. Ain}. 
% 4 Whoſe beard the ſilver hand of peace hath toueh'd, | | Shakeſpeare. | SEE"DPEARL, 2. ih [ feed and pearl.] Small 
J eb d 


Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd, * To be attentive. grains of pearl. 


i , . Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, | . Mark and perform it, ſee'ft thou ? for the fail In the diſſolution of ſeedpear! in ſome CE ets 
p | The on and every bleſſed ipirit of peace z | 0 any point in 't ſhall be death, Shakeſpeare. f ſtruum, if a good quantity of the little N 
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Ta Serbe rene 


815 pope To . ted and 3 
gh bh: pt Sao © | 
tranſſ 


Te counſel others, a man muſt be badben 
With an univerſal ſtore in himſelf to the knowledge 
of all nature; that is, the matter and ſeedplor : 
there are the ſeats of all argument and invention. 
Ben Jonſon. 
Me 4 is a ſeedplot of virtue, eſpecially Chriſ- 
which thrives beſt when tis deep rooted in 
1 lowly heart. Hammond. 
| ke will not be unuſeful to preſent a full nar- 
ration of this rebellion, looking back to thoſe paſ- 
ſages by which the ſecdplors were made and framed, 
from whence miſchiefs have ſucceſſively 


grown. Clarendon. 
Suu" DTIMB. #./. | ſeed and time.] The 
- ſeaſon of ſowing. 


While the earth remaineth, ſcedtime and harveſt 
ſhall not ceaſe, Gen. viii. 22. 
If he wauld have two tributes in one year, he 
muſt give them two ſeedtimes, and two * 
Acon. 
The firſt rain fell upon the fr about Octo- 
ber, and was to make the ſeed to root; the latter 
was to fill the ear, 
| Day and night, : 
- » Seedtime and harveſt, heat and hoary froſt, 
Shall hold their courſe till fire purge all things. 
Milton. 
Their very ſeedrime was their harveſt, and by 
ſowing tares they immediately reaped gold. 


1 


Decay of Picty. 


He that too curiouſly obſerves the face of the 
heavens, by miſſing his ſerdtime, will loſe the hopes 
of his harveſt. Atterbury. 

Szz"DLING. 1. /. e A young 
plant juſt riſen fro the ſee 

Carry into the ſhade ſuch ſeedlings or plants as 
are for their choiceneſs reſerved in pots. 


Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Sze"pness. 2. , [from /eed.] Seedtime ; 


the time of ſowing. 
-  Bloſloming time 
From the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyſon. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
SEE DSMANe« 2. J. | ſeed and man.] 


1. The ſower; he that ſcatters the ſeed. 
The higher Nilus ſwells 
The more it promiſes: as it ebbs, the ſced ſman 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt, | 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and 1 
2. One that ſells ſeeds. 


SEEDY. adj. [ from feed.) Abounding with 


ſeed. | 


SzE"ING. . /. [from ſee.] Sight; viſion. 
Love adds a — ecing to the eye. 


SEEING. adv. [vi que, French; 

Sze'inc that. { from fee, It would be 
more gram matically written, as v4 gue,. 
pouruũ que, in French; /een that, or 


provided that.] Since; fich; zi It being 
ſo that. 


Why ſhould not they be as well victualled for 

- fo long time as the ſhips are, uſually for a year, 
ſeeing * is eaſier to keep victuals on land than 
water? Spenſer on Ireland. | 
How ſhall they have any trial of his doctrine, 
learning, and ability to preach, ſceing that he may 
not publickly either teach or ex hort, becauſe he is 
not yet called to the miniſtry ? Whitgifte. | 
Seeing every nation affords not experience and 
tradition enough for all kind of learning, therefore 
we are taught the languages of thoſe people who 
have been moſt induſtrious after wiſdom, 
| | Milton on Education.' 
44 Seeing, they JO war the, phenamena of viſſon, 
imagination, and thought, by certain thin fleeces 


of atoms that flow from the ſarfaces. of bodies, idem. 
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Brown. | 


ry # 


by thelr ey per hg 54 1 wg 


_ * the exact lineaments of e ſeveral bo- 
dies from which they Cl vp roceed : in conſequence ] 
of this hypotheſis they maintained, that we could | 


© have no phantaſy of any thi 


„ but what did really 
ſubſiſt either intire or in its f 


veral parts. 1 
Bentley's Sermons. 
To SEER. v. 4. pret. 1 fought ; ow, paſſ. 


Jou pecan, Sax, ſoecten, Dutch. 
Fele k for; to ſearch for: often with 


11 did range the town to ſeck me out. Sbaleſp. 
T have a venturous fairy, that ſhall ſeck 


The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new || 
Shakeſpeare. | 


nuts. 
- Becauſe of the money returned in our ſacks, 
are we brought in, that he may ſeek occafion againſt ; 
us, and take us for bondmen. Gen. xliit. 18. 
He ſeeketh unto him a cunning workman, to 
prepare a graven image. I}. xl. 20. 
Seek thee a man which may go with thee, 
Tobe v. 3. 
Sweet peace, where doſt thou dwell ? 
I humbly crave, 
Let me once know; 
I ſought thee in a ſecret cave, 
And. aſk'd if peace were there. Herbert. 
The king meant not to ſeek out nor to decline 
fighting with them, if they put them ſelves in his 
WAY» C on. 
So fatal *twas to ſeek temptations out ! 
Moſt confidence has till moſt cauſe to doubt. 
Dryden. 
We muſt ſeek out ſome other original of power 
for the government of politicks than this of Adam, 
or elſe there will be none at all in the world. Locke. 
2. To ſolicit ; to-endeavour to gain. 
Others tempting him, ſought of him a ſign. 
Luke, xi. 16. 
The young lions roar after their prey, and ſecł 
their meat from God. Pſalm Civ. 21. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us, unleſs we ourſelves | 
Seek them with wandering thoughts. Milton 
Oft our alliance other lands defir'd, 
And what we ſeek of you, of us requit d. Dryden. 
3. To go to find. 
Let us ſeek death, or, he not found, ſupply 
Mi 


| 


His office, on. 
Dardanus, though born 
On Latian plains, yet ſought the Phrygian ſhore. 
Dryden. 
Like fury ſeiz'd the reſt; the progreſs known, 
All ſeek the mountains, and forſake the town. Dry. 
Since great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian plains, 
Within theſe walls inglorious filence reigns. Pope. 
Indulge one labour more, 
And ſeek Atrides on the Spartan ſhore, Pepe. 
4. To purſue by machinations. 
I had a ſon, | 
Now outlaw'd from my blood; he ſought my life. 
Shakeſpeare. U 
David ſaw that Saul was come out to ſeck his 
life. 1 Sam. xxili. 
To SEEK. v. 2. 


1. To make ſearch; to maks' diuiry, 
Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. 


J. Xxxiv. 
J have been forced to relinquiſh that opinion, 


and have endeavoured to Jeek after ſome better | 
reaſon. ' | 
2. To endeavour, 
Why ſhould he mean me ill, or ſeek to harm? 
. Milton. | 
Aſte not what pains, nor furcher ſeek to know. - 
Their proceſs, or the forms of law ew Dryden, | 
3- To make purſuit. | | 
Violent men have ſought aſter n my ſous | 
Palm Ixxxvi. 14. 
If thy b brother's ox or ſheep go aſtray, it ſhall be 
with thee until thy brother after it. Deut. xxli. 2. 
4 To apply to; to ule ſolicitation. 
All the earth fought e to e to hear his 
e 4 I Migs. 


1 


, 
* 
| 
1 


a_ 


| 192 94 


Addiſon Pecfater. | 


-thou ſhalt. come. 12 4 


| Darts ll. . 
5. To endeavour after. > : 


„Being a man of experience, he wiſhed by r wiſe 
dom order that which the young prince fag p 


for by war. 

|To Sex. [an adverbial mode of ſpeech.] 
At a loſs; without meaſures, knowledge, 
or experience. 


Being brought and transferred from other ter- 
vices abroad, though they be of good experience in 


thoſe, yet in theſe they will be new 70 ſeek ; and 


before they have gathered experience, they ſhall 
2 * with great loſs to his majeſty. Spenſer 
npractis da unprepar'd, and till to ſeek. Milt. 
But they miſplace them all ; | 
And are as much to ſeek in other things, 


As he that only can deſign a tree, 
Would be to draw a ſhipwreck. Roſcommon. 


SEEKER. . [from /eek.] 7 
1. One that ſeeks; an inquirer. 
Though I confeſs that in philoſophy I am a 
| fſether, yet cannot believe that a ſceptick in philo- 
ſophy muſt be one in divinity. Clanville. 
A language of a very witty volatile people, ſeekers 
after novelty, and abounding with varicty of no- 
tions. Tocte. 
2. The name of 2 4 which profeſſed no 


determinate religi 


SEEKSORROW. . / Teck and ſorrow.) - 


One who contrives to give himlelf vex- 
ation. 
Afield they go, where many lookers be, 
And thou ſeekſorrow, Klaius, them among: 
Indeed thou ſaidſt it was thy friend to fee, + 
Strephon, whoſe abſence ſeem'd unto thee long. 
Sidney. 
To SEEL. vv. a. [ /eelfer, to ſeal, French. ] 
To cloſe the eyes.“ A term of falconry, 
_e eyes of a wild or haggatd hawk be- 
for a time ſeeled or cloſed. 
ow ſhe brought them to ſee a ſeeled dove, who 
the blinder ſhe was, the higher ſhe ſtrave. Sidney 
Mine - 1 no more on vanity ſhall feed, 


But ſceled up with death ſhall have their deadly 
meed. 
Come, ſeeling night, 

Scarf up the tender oye of pitiful day. 
Shakeſpeare's Micheth, 

Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes 
in matters of danger and envy ; for no man will 
take ſuch parts, unleſs he be like the ſeeled dove, 


that mounts and mounts, becauſe he cannot ſee ' 


about him. Bacon. 

Since, blinded with ambition, he did ſoar 
Like a ſeed dove, his crimes ſhall be his puniſhment, 
To be depriv'd of fight. Denham's Sbpby. 

To SEEL. v. . [pyllan, Saxon.] To lean 
on one ide. 

When a ſhip ſeels or rowls in foul weather, the 
breaking looſe of ordnance is. a thing very dan- 
gerous. Raleigb. 

Srl or Ser'r.1NG. 1.75 [from /eel.} The 
agitation of a ſhip in foul weather. 4in/; 


SEE LY. adj. [from pee, lucky time, Sax.] 
1. Lucky; happy. 
My feely ſheep like well below, 


For they been hale enough and trow, 
And liken their abode. Spenſer. 
2. Rk ; fooliſh ; Sym. awd 20 


My lord, you've loſt a friend, N 
And I dare ſear you borrow not that fas. 
Of Jeeping lorrow z 1 it is ſure your own. 

A2 9 s Henry IV. 
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er. ei ee | 
our ears: e 


1 ie thi Ommipotent; and with his words 
e well pleas d; all Ce, but were not all. 
3 | f Milton. 
| A Hu widow, and Kere ride. Digs 
Obſerve the youth _ 
Already ſeems to ſnuff the vital air. Dad. Eu. 
2. To bive the hy edn ce of truth. 
It ſeems to me, 


at the true reaſon why we 
have fo few verſions which are tolerable, is be- 


cauſe there are ſo few en eras” + va] | 
Dry ens | 
3. In Shakeſpeare, to ſeem, perhaps, ſigni- 


_ quifite for tranſlation, 


fies to be beautiful. 
Sir, there the ſtands: 
If avght within that little ſeeming ſubſtance 


May, fitly like your grace, 
She *s there, and ſhe is yours. Shak. King fir 


- 


4. It Stems. A phraſe hard to be ex- 
plained. It ſometimes fignifies that 
there is an appearance, tho? no reality; 
but generally it is uſed ironically to 


condemn the thing mentioned, like the 
Latin /clicet, or the old Engliſh forſooth. | 


Id mihi datur negotii ſcilicet. This, it 


ſeems, 7s to be my taſk. 

The earth by theſe, *tis ſaid, 
This ſingle crop of men and wo bred 3 
Who, grown adult (ſo chance, 5, enjoin'd) 
Did male and female propagate. Blackmore's Creat. 


5. It is ſometimes a ſlight affirmation. 
A prince of Italy, it ſeems, entertained his miſ- 
treſs upon a great lake. Addiſon's Guardian. 
The raven, urg'd by ſuch impertinence, 
Grew paſſionate, it ſeems, and took offence. 
Addiſon. 
| He had been a chief magiſtrate; and had, it 
ſeems, executed that high office juſtly and honour- 
ably. Atterbury. 
1 ſeems that when firſt I was diſcovered fleep- 
ing on the ground, the emperor had early notice. 


Gulliver... 


6. It appears to be. 
Here's another diſcontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, it ſeems, 
Rodorigo meant t' have ſent. Shakeſpeare” s Othello. 
It ſeems the camel's hair is taken by painters 
for the ſkin with the hair om. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


SEE MER, 7. /. [from ſeem. ] One that car- 
ries an appearance. | 


Angelo ſcarce confeſſes 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Js more to bread than ſtone : hence ſhall we ſee, 


If pow'r change purpoſe, what our ſeemers be. Shak. 
SEEMING. . / [from ſeem.] 


1. Appearance ; mon! ſemblance, 
All good ſeemin 
By thy revolt, oh 4.7 was, g ſhall be thought 
Put on for villany. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Give him heedful note; 
And, after, we will both our judgments j join 
In cenſure of his ſeeming. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet 
2, Fair appearance. 
For you there 's roſemary and rue; theſe kee 
3 and ſavour all the winter long. Shakeſp. 
. Opinion. 
Nothing more clear unto their ſeeing, than 
that, a new Jeruſalem. being often ſpoken of in 
ſcripture, they undoubtedly were themſelves that 


new Jeruſalem: Hooker. 
His perſuaſive words i impregn'd 
With reaſon to her ſeeming. Milton. | 


SrEMINGLY, adv. [from ſzeming.) In 


appearance; in ſhow ; in ſemblance. 
To this her mother's plot, - 
She, ſeemingly obedient, likewiſe hath 
Made + pronatfe to the doctor. 


4 


| 


And he himſelf one vile antitheſis, 


« * 


e der nent; fall; not b 
yo nor in miſt, Io f 
ave touched upon them, though ſeemin 
collateral to my x4 and 2 think they =y 
more than ſeemingly ſo, fince pertinently il- 
luſtrate my — Ai villen Sc Js 1 

. 121 7 
take all in good part. "Efirange. 
10 king and kaughty A to our wonder, 
not aton' d, yet ſeeming at peace. 
This the father pan 4A — 
afterwards refuſing, the fon? was likewiſe ſet aſide. 
| Addiſon's Freebolder. 


ioned cauſes, terbury. 
Plauſibility; fair 
The in of thoſe 
the other hae + Ditly 
SEE'MLINESS. 2. / [from ſeemly.] Decen- 
ey; handſomeneſs ; comelineſs ; grace; 
beauty, 


pearance. 


| When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delight- 


fulneſs, ſeemlineſs with portlineſs, and currentneſs 
with ſtayedneſs, how can the language ſound other 


than full of ſweetneſs ? Camden. 
SEE'MLY. adj. | foommeligt, Daniſh ; 
from /oome, Ilandick, honour or decen- 


cy.] Decent; becoming ; proper ; fir. 
Suſpenſe of judgment and exerciſe of charity 
were ſafer and ſeemlier for Chriſtian men, than 
the hot purſuit of theſe controverfies, © Hooker; 
I am a woman lacking wit 
To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


| Milton. 
May we enjoy 
Our humid products, and with ſeemly draughts 
Enkindle mirth and hoſpitable love. Phillips. 
SEE MLY. adv. [from the adjeQtive.] In 


a decent manner ; in a proper manner. 
There, ſeemly rang 44 in peaceful order, ſtood 
Vlvyſſes' arms, new long diſus'd to blood. Pope. 
SEEN. adi. | from ſee.) Skilled ; verſed. 
Petruchio ſhall offer me, diſguis'd in fober robes, 


To old Baptiſta, as a ſchoolmaſter 
Well ſeen in muſick. Shakeſpeare. 


Noble Boyle, not leſs in nature ſeen, 
Than his great brother read in ſtates and men. 


Dryden. 
Sz'en, 8 . | from te.] | 
1. One who fees. 

We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer 
of dreams, and a ſeer of yifionss Addiſon's Spe. 
2. A prophet; one who foreſees future 

events. 
| How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeey bleſt ! 

Meaſur'd this tranſient world the race of time, 
Till time ſtand fix'd. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

By day your frighted ſeers 
Shall call for fountains to expreſs their tears, 
And wiſh their eyes were floods: by night from 
dreams 

Of opening gulphs, black ſtorms, and raging flames, 
Starting amaz'd, ſhall to the people ſhow 

Emblems of beav'nly wrath, and myftick types 

of woe, Prior. 

SEE "RWOOD. 2. /. See SEARWOOD. Dry 

wood, 

Caught, like dry ſtubble fir'd, or like ſearzvoed ; ; 

Yet from the wound enſued no purple flood, 
But look'd a bubbling maſs:of frying blood. Dryd. 


SeE"SAw. 1. from ſaw.] A reciproca- 
ting motion. | 
His wit all ſceſavo, between that and thisz 


Now high, now low, now maſter up, now miſs, 
Pope. 


* a reciprocating motion 
metimes 


Shok, Merry Wives of Windſor. den k went all of a ſudden again on John's fide 1 


1 | 


Dryden. 
d 


They depend often on remote and Jed dit. 
SEE MINGNESS, 2. %. | from ſeeming. } | 


reaſons er us on 


The wife ſafeſt and ſeemlieft by her huſband ſtays. 


To SEE'SAW. v. n. [from am. To move 


were like to pull John over, 


178 


yr 58 


up and a0 from cnc end pug 
2 the room to the | 
To SEETH. b. a. preterite, . 
part. 14705 A 544 ; 2 | 


, 


bl; to prone in hot 
liquor. 


eee 
hide, and fo do the northern Iriſh. - 
Go, fuck the ſubtile blood o/ th* grape, 

Till the bigh fever ſerth your blood to froth, 
And fo * * hanging. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Set on the great pot and joſh, pores Far the 
ſons of the prophets. gf, iv. 


To SEETH. v. . To be i in - late of ebul- 


lition; to be hot. 
The boiling baths at Cairbadon, 
Which ſeeth with ſecret fire eternally, 
And in their entrails, full of quick brimſton, 
Nouriſh the flames which they are warm'd upon. 
Fairy Queen. 
I will make a complimental aſſault upon im; 
for my buſineſs ſeeths, Shak. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Lovers and madmen have their ſcething brains, 
Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend 
More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. Shak. 
The prieſt's ſervant came, while the fleſh was 
* ſeething, with a fleſh-hook, and ſtuck it into 


1 Sam. 1 11. 13. 


SEE” BUS. n. . [from ſeeth.) A boiler; 
a 


7 


pot. 

The fire thus form'd, ſhe ſets the kettle on; 
Like burniſh'd gold the little ether ſhone. Dryd. 

SE"GMENT. 2. . | ſegment, Fr. ſegmentum, 
Latin.) A figure contained between a 
chord and an arch of the circle, or ſo 
much of the circle as is cut off by that 
chord. 

Unto a parallel ſphere, and ſuch as live under 

the poles, for half a year, ſome. ſegments may ap- 

| pear at any time, and under any quarter, the ſun 
not ſetting, but walking round, Beroun. 
Their ſegments or ares, which appeared ſo nume- 

rous, for the moſt part exceeded not the third part 

of a circle. Newton. 


SE"GNnITY. 2. , [from /egnis, Lat.] Slug- 
giſhneſs ; inactivity. Di&. 
To SE'GREGATE. v. a. [ fegrego, Lat. 


ſegreger, Fr.] To ſet apart; to ſeparate 
from others. 
SEGREGATION. #. /. [ /egregation, Fr. 
from /egregate.] Separation from others. 
What ſhall we hear of this? 
— A ſegregation of the Turkiſh fleet ; 
For do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 
The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds. 
| Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
SE*JANT. adj. [In heraldry.] Fitting. 


SEIGNEU' RIAL. adj. [from ſcignior.] In- 


veſted with large powers ; independent. 
Thoſe lands were ſeigneurial. Temple. 


SE'IGNIOR. ». / | from ſenior, Lat. /eig- 
neur, Fr.) A lord. The title of honour 
ven by Italians. 
SE"1GNIORY. #. / [ ſeigneurie, Fr. from 
feignior.] A lordſhip; a territory. 


O'Neal never had any ſeigniory over that country, 
but what by encroachment he got upon the Eng- 


liſh, Feger. 
| Were you not reſtor d 
To all the duke of Norfolk's ſeigniories ? 
Sbatepero s Henry IV. 
. Hoſea, in the perſon of ſayeth of the 
ews, they have reigned, but not by me; they, 
have ſet 'a ſcigniory over themſelves : which place 
proveth plainly, that there are governments which 
God doth not avow. Bacon. 
William, earl of Pembroke, being lord of all 
Leinſter, had royal juriſdiction throughout that 
province, and every one of his five ſons enjoyed 
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seen es 5% L /eigmuriege, French, 3. The things 


from eigner. Authority; acknow- 
ledgment of pbw er. 

_ "They brought work to the mint, and a part 
of the money coined to the crown for are . 


To Sz "roNokish: v. a. [ from ſeignier, ] 


To lord over. -,. #2 
As fair he was as Cytherea's make, 
As proud as he that ſeignoriſeth hell. Fairfax, 
SEINE. . , [pegne, Saxon ; ſeine, ſenne, 
eme, Fr.] A net uſed in fiſhing, 

They have cock- boats for paſſengers, and ſeine 
boats for taking of pilchards. , Care 
SATIN ER. 7. /. [from ſeine. 

nets. #4 

Seiners complain, with open mouth, that . theſe 

drovers work much prejudice to the common- 

wealth of fiſhermen, and reap ſmall gain to them- 

ſelves, Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
To SEIZE. v. a. [ ele, Fr.] | 
to gripe; to graſp. 
Then as a tiger, who by chance hath tpied, 
In ſome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, 
Straight couches cloſe, then riſing changes oft 
His couchant watch, as one who choſe his ground, 
Whence ruſhing he might ſureſt ſeize them both, 


* 


Both grip'd in each paw. Milton. 
2. To take poſſeſſion of by force. 
At laft they ſeize 


The ſcepter, and regard not David's ſons. Milton. 
3. To take poſſeſſion of; to lay hold on; 
to invade ſuddenly. 
In her ſad breaft the prince's fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul. Pope. 


4. To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law. 
An eſcheator of London had arrefted a clothier 
that was outlawed, and ſeized his goods. Camden. 
It was judged, by the higheſt kind of judgment, 
that he ſhould be baniſhed, and his whole eſtate 
confiſcated and ſeized, and his houſes pulled down. 
Bacon. 
5. To make poſſeſſed; to put in poſſeſſion 
f of. . | 
So th' one for wrong, the other ſtrives for right: 
As when a griffin, ſeized of his prey, 8 
A dragon fierce encount'reth in his flight, 
Through wildeſt air making his idle way. 
| Fairy Queen. 
So Pluto, ſeiz'd of Proſerpine, convey'd 
To hell's tremendous gloom th' aftrighted maid ; 
There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous 


prize, | 
Nor envied Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkies. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 


To SEIZE. v. 2. To fix the graſp or the | 


power on any thing. 
| 2 Faireſt Cordelia, 
Thee and thy virtues here I ſeize upon: 
Be 't lawful I take up what s caſt away? 


Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


Where there is a deſign of ſupplanting, that ne- 
ceſſarily requires another of accuſing : even Jezebet 
projets not to ſeize on Naboth's vineyard without 
a precedent charge. Decay of Piety. 
_ SE'1z1N. #. /. | ſaifine, Fr.] 

1. {In law. ] Is of two ſorts: ſeifin in fact, 

and /eifin in law. Seiſin in fact, is when 

à corporal poſſeſſion is taken: ſeifin in 


law, is when ſomething is done which | 


the law accounteth, a %, as an inrol- 
ment. This is as much as a right to 
lands and tenements, though the owner 
be by wrong diſſeiſed of them, Corvell. 
2. The act of taking poſſeſſion, 

Every indulged fin gives Satan livery and ſei/in 
of his heart, 'and a power to diſpoſe of it as he 
ſes. Decay Pieq. 

Seifin is the ſame, in the canon law, as livery 


and ſeſſia at the common law. Ayliffe's Parer gen. 


. 


] A fiſher with 


1 SE'L DSHOWN. adj. [ ſeld and ſbown.] Sel- 


456 
* 


Many recoveries were had, as well by helrs as | 
| ſucceſſors, of the ſeixin of theit predeceſſors. Hale. 


Se"1zURE. . % from ſeixe.] 
1. The act N F 
2. The thing ſeized. , 

' Sufficient that thy pray'rs are 
Then due by ſentence when thou didſt tranſgreſs, 
Defeated of his ſeizure, many days 
Giv'n thee of grace. ' Miltcn's Paradiſe 

3. The act of king forcible poſſeſſion. 
Thy lands, and all things that thou doſt call 
thine, 

Worth ſeizure, do we 


ſeize into our hands. Shak. 


and poſſeſſion of the whole. Morton. 
| Heory continued to burn ts, after he 
had caſt off the pope ; and his ſeizure of eccleſi- 
aſtical revenues cannot be reckoned as a mark of 
the church's liberty. Swift. 
4. Gripe ; poſſeſſion, 
And ſhall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
Dnyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regret ? Shak. 
Make o'er thy honour by a deed of truſt, 
And give me ſeizure of the mighty wealth, Dryd. 
5. Catch. 
Let there be no ſudden ſeizure of a lapſed ſylla- 
ble, to play upon it, Watts. 


_—_ 


couth, known. ] Rarely known; uncom- 
mon: Spenſer. The ſame with uncouth, 
SE"LDOM. adv. . rarely; peldon, 
more rarely; peldope, moſt KAT Sel- 
dan is ſuppoſed to be contracted from 
reldæn, or feld, rare, and hpænne, 
when, Saxon; /elden, Dutch; /eltan, 


German.] Rarely ; not often; not fre- 
- quently. | 


Wiſdom and youth are ſeldom joined in one; 


and the ordinary courſe of the world is more ac- | 


cording to = obſervation, who giveth men 
advice to ſeek wiſdom amongſt the ancients, and 
in the length of days underſtanding. Hooker. 


venting grace, which pardoning grace ſeldom gives. 


| South's Sermons. 
Where the flight of fancy is managed with good 


judgment, the ſeldomer it is ſeen it is the more va- 
luable. Grew. 
SE LDOMNESS. #. J. [from ſeldam.] Un- 
commonneſs; infrequency ; rareneſs ; 
rarity, Little uſed. - | 
Degrees of well-doing there could be none, ex- 
cept perhaps in the ſe/domneſs and oftenneſs of do- 
ing well. Hooker. 


dom exhibited to view. 
71 Seldſhown flamins 
Do preſs among the popular throngs. 
' Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
To SELECT. v. a. [ electus, Lat.] To 
chuſe in preference to others rejected. 
The ſootmen, ſelected out of all the provinces, 


thouſand ſtrong. es. 


The pious chief 
A hundred youths from all his train ſele&s. Dryd. 


SELE'CT. adj. [from the verb.] Nicely 
choſen ; choice; culled out on account 
of ſuperior excellence. 

To the nuptial bow'r | 
I led her, bluſhing like the morn : all heav'n, 
And happy conſtellations, on that hour 


Shed their ſelecteſt influence. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Selef from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 
| A hundred bulls aſcend the ſacred way. Prior. 


SELECTION. 2. /. [FO Lat. from e- 
leck. The act of culling or chooſing; 
choĩce. +4. * 


beard, and death, 


In the general town he maintained a ſeizure, | 


SE'LCOUTH, adj. Ireld, rare, Sax. and 


There is true joy conveyed to the heart by pre- 


were greatly diminiſhed, being now ſcarce eight |. 


4.4 4 wa 4 a" 
th 


While we Angle out feveral diſhes, and tet 
others, the ſe{efjon ſeems but arbitrary, © © 
88 Brown's Vulgtr Errours, 


SrLk"CTNEsSS. . { from /e/eZ.] The 
ſtate of being ſelect. 
'S8LE"CTOR. ». /. [from ſele#.) He who 
ſelects. N f | 
randy db tb dig adj. | ſelenogra» 
\SELENOGRA'PHICK, f phique, Fr. from 
 ſelenography.) Belonging to ſelenography. 
SeLE"NOGRAPHY. #. . | /elenographie, Fr. 
con and yeaqw.] A deſcription of the 
moon. — & | 2 
|  Hevelius, in his accurate ſelenoegraphy, or de- 
ſcription of the moon, hath well tranſlated the 
known appellations of regions, ſeas, and moun- 
tains, unto the parts of that luminary, Brows; 
SELF. pronoun. plur. ſelves. [Alba, Go- 


thick; rylp, pylpa, Sax. elf, ſelve; 

Dutch.) 

1. Its primary fignification ſeems to be 
that of an adjective. Very; particular; 
this above others; ſometimes, one's own, 

| Shoot another arrow that ſelf way 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt, 
. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venize, 
The cruel miniſters, by /e/f and violent hands, 
Took off her life. -.. Shakeſpeare. - 
On theſe ſelf hills the air is ſo thin, that it is 
not ſufficient to bear up the body of a bird. Raleigh. 
At that ſelf moment enters Palamon 
The gate of Venus. | Dryden. 

2. It is united both to the perſonal. pro- 
nouns, and to the neutral pronoun 7, 
and is always added when they are uſed. 


reciprocally, or return upon themſelves : 
as, I did not hurt him, he hurt himſelf; 
the people hiſs me, but I clap myſelf ;. 
thou loveſt thyſelf, though the world ſcorns 
thee. OA 


They caft to build a city, 
And get themſelves a name. Milton. 
e permits . 
Within himſelf unworthy pow'rs to reign 
Over free reaſon. Milton. 


Self is that conſcious thinking thing, which is 
ſenſible or conſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable 
of happineſs and miſery, and ſo is concerned for 
itſelf, as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. Locke, 


3. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically in 
the nominative caſe : as, nyſelf will de- 
cide it; I h will come; h:m/elf ſhall 
revenge it. This uſe of e, thus com- 
pounded, without the pronoun perſonal, 
is chiefly poetical. | 

4. Compounded with him, a pronoun ſub. 
ſtantive, e is in appearance an adjec- 
tive: Joined to my, hy, our, your, pro- 
noun adjectives, it ſeems a ſubſtantive. 
Even when compounded with him it is 
at laſt found to be a ſubſtantive, by its 
variation in the plural, contrary to the 
nature of Engliſh adjectives, as Himſeiy, 
themſelves. Ph 795 


No more be mention'd then of violence | 
Againft ourſelves, or wilful barrenneſs. Milton, 


5. Myſelf, himſelf, themſelves, and the reſt, 
may, contrary to the analogy of my, 
him, them, be uſed as nominatives. 

6. It often adds only emphaſis and force 
to the pronoun with which it is com- 
pounded : as, he did it rows fs 

A horſe well bitted, which bimſe/f did dreſs, 


| Dryden. 
And touch'd with miſeries myſelf have known, 


l 


1 


I learn to pity woes ſo kke my own. 3 
7. It 
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| perſonal indentity, i. e. the ſameneſs of a rational 
— 1 Locke, ; 


thoughts and actions, that it is ſe/f to it ſelf now, 


which other things have to our ſelves, furniſhes 


8. It is much uſed in compoſition, which it 


« ples. It is to be obſerved, that its com- 
; poſition in Shakeſpeare is often harſh, 


Where it ſhould be to ſei f- deſtruction bound? Sid. 


T Is the initiate fear that wants hard uſe. Sh. Mach. 


My mind did loſe it. Shak. Midſ. Night's Dream. 


And to defend ourſelves it be a ſin, 


Which he forſwore. 
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The ſpark of noble courage now awake, 


Aud firive your excellent ſelf to excel... Fairy Rus | 
| Na e 4 God, this knowledge 
of our coe 


Since conſciouſneſs always, accotnpanies think- 
ing, and it is that that makes 
he calls ſelf, and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from | 


ſeems moſt worthy of our endeavour, 
2 | Hale. 


all other thinking things; in this alone conſiſts 


It is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent 


every one to be what | 


VE SG 
- 7+ It igniſies:the individual, as ſubje& to 
his own contemplation or 


and fo will be the ſame /e/f, as far as the fame con- 


ſciouſneſs can extend to actions paſt or to come, 


Locke. 
The fondneſs we have for ſel/, and the relation 
Watts. 


another long rank of prejudices. 


is proper to explain by a train of exam- 


Then held ſhe her tongue, and caſt down a. ſe/f- 
accuſing look, finding that in herſelf ſhe had ſhot 
out of the bow of her affection a more quick open- 
ing of her mind than ſhe minded to have done. 

Sidney. 
Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy miſt 
Of our ſe/f-love, fo paſſions do deceive, 
We think they hurt when moſt they do aſſiſt. Sid. 

Till Strephon's plaining voice him nearer drew, 

Where by his words his ſe/f-like caſe he * 


Ah! where was firſt that cruel cunning found, ' 


To frame of earth a veſſel of the mind, 


Before the door ſat ſe/f-conſuming care, 
Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. 


My ftrange and ſe/f-abuſe 


I have heard ſo much, | 
And with Demetrius thought t' have ſpoke 

thereof; | 
But being over-full of ſe/f-affairs, 


Nor know I aught 
By me that 's ſaid or done amiſs this night, 
Unleſs ſelf- charity be ſometimes a vice, 


When violence aſſails us. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
He walks, and that ſe/f-chain about his neck, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
It is in my power, in one ſe/f-born hour, 
To plant and o'erwhelm cuſtom. | 
= Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
His treaſons will fit bluſhing in his face, 
Not able to endure the fight of day, 
But /e/f-affrighted tremble at his fin. 
Shakeſps Richard II. 
The ſtars above us govern our conditions; 
Elſe one /e/f-mate and mate could not beget 
Such different iſſues. Shakeſpeare. 


I'm made of that /e/f-metal as my ſiſter, 
And prize me at her worth. Sbhakeſp. King Lear. 
In my ſchool-days, when I had loft one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow of the /e/f-ſame flight 
The ſelf- ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
To find the other forth. _ Shakeſpeare. 
. He may do ſome good on her: | 
A peeviſh /e/f-will'd harlotry it is. 
| Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fuliet. 
But left myſelf be guilty of ſe/f-wrong,« 
I' top mine ears againſt the mermaid's ſong. 
Shakejpcare. 
He conjunct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
FTript me behind: being down, inſulted, rail'd, 
Got praiſes of the king | 
For him attempting who was ſe/f-ſubdued. Shak. 
The Everlaſting fixt 


Fairy Queen. | 


= 


| His bruiſed helmet and his bended ſword © 1 


| 


Fus cannon 'gainſt /e/f-Naughter, Shakeſp. Hamlct. 


| 


Or whether fince he is U 
To change the courſe, He s full o 
And -reproving. 


| God; no pride, profit, ſe/f-love, or 
? | ; 


'In labyrinth of many a round ſelf-roll'd. Milton. 


Nor what thou doſt not know, to know pretend. 


To vain complaints or ſe/f-devouring filence. | 
| ; Denham. | 


e hold, 
is' d by 


* 


3 * 
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5 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Lore or leſs.to-others paying. 
Than by ſelf-offences weighing + + 

Shame to him whoſe cruel ſtriking 

Kills for faults of his own Hking 

| Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 

Confronted him with ſe/f<capariſons,  * f 

Point againſt point. Shok 's Macbeth. 

Self-love, my liege, is not ſo vile a fin 
As ſel fneglecting. _ Shakeſpear#s Henry V. 

Anger is like 

A full hot horſe, who being allow'd his way, 

Self mettle tires him. Ae Shakeſpeare. 

His lords deſire him to have borne | 


Before him through the city j he forbids it, 
Being free from vainneſs and ſe/f-glorious pride. 
, k Shakeſpeare. 
Ne You promis'd 4 
To lay aſide ſe/f-harming heavineſs, | 
And entertain e diſpoſition, Shak. R. III. 
In their anger they flew a man, and in their 
ſelf-will they digged down a wall. Gen. xlix. 6. 
The moſt ordinary cauſe of a fingle life is li- 
berty, eſpecially in certain ſe/f-pleafing and hu- 
morous minds, which are ſo fenfible of every re- 
ſtraint as to think their girdles and garters to'be 
bonds and ſhackles, Bacon. 
Haſt thou. ſet up nothing in competition with 
fAf-interef of 
thy own Duppa. 
Up through the ſpacious palace paſſed ſhe 
To where the king's proudly repoſed head, 
If any can be ſoft to tyranny, 


And ſel E tormenting fin, had a ſoft bed. Craſharv. 


With a joyful willingneſs theſe ſe/f-loving re- 
formers took poſſeſſion of all vacant preferments, 
and with reluQtance others parted with their belov- 


ed colleges and ſubſiſtence, Walton. 
Repent the ſin; but if the puniſhment 
Thou canſt avoid, ſe/f-preſervation bids. Milton. 


Him faſt ſleeping ſoon he found, 


Oft times nothing profits more 
Than /e/f-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Self-knowing, and from thence 


Magnanimous, to correſpond with heav'n. Milton. | 


So virtue giv'n for loſt, 
Depreſt and overthrown, as ſeem'd, 
Like that /e/f-begotten bird, 
In th' Arabian woods emboſt, 
That no ſecond knows nor third, 
And lay ere while a holocauſt, 
From out her aſhy womb now teem'd. | 
| Milton's Agoniftes. 
He ſorrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 
My motions in him: longer than they move, 
His heart I know how variable and vain, 
Self-left. Tilton. 
Seneca approves this ſel f- homicide. Hakewill. 
Thyſelf from flatt' ring ſelf-conceit defend, f 


Denham,, 
Man's that ſavage beaſt, whoſe mind, 
From reaſon to ſe/f-love declin'd, 
Delights to prey upon his kind. 
Farewell, my tears; 
And, my juſt anger, be no more confin'd 


Denham. 


They are yet more mad to think that men may 
reſt by death, though they die in ſe/f-murder, the 
greateſt ſin. N Graunt. 

Are not theſe ſtrange ſe/f-deluſions, and yet at- 
teſted by common experience? South's Sermons. 


If the image of God is oply ſovereignty, cer- | 


tainly we have been hitherto much miſtaken, and 
hereafter are to beware of making ourſelves un- 
like God, by too much ſe/f-denial and humility. 

If a man would have a devout, humble, fin- 


abhorring, ſe/f-denying frame of ſpirit, he cannot 
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eſtate of his ſoul. 
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„ and s the force, of all — South. 
When he, intends to bereaxe the world of an il - 
| perſon, he may caſt him upon a bold /z/f- 
opinioned phyſician, worſe than his diſtemper, w 
ſhall make a ſhift to cure him bangs." 7 
ourn. 
Neglect of friends can never be proved rational, 
till we prove the perſon uſing it omnipotent and 
ſel e ſufficient, and ſuch ag gan never need any 
mortal aſſiſtance, 8 South. 
By all human laws, as well as divine, ſe/f-mur. 
der has ever been agreed on as the greate 2 
A ſelf-conceited fop will ſwallow any thing. 
TL L'Eftrange. 
From Atreus though your ancient lineage came ; 
Yet my ſelf-conſcious worth, your high renown, 
Y out virtue, through the neighb' ring nations blown. 
A 1 Dryden. 
He has given you all the commendation which his 
ſelf-ſufficiency could afford to any. Dryden. 
| Below yon ſphere ; 
There hangs the ball of earth and water mixt, 
Self-center'd and unmov'd. Dryd. State of Inn. 
All theſe receive their birth from other things, 
But from himſelf the phœnix only ſprings z 
Self-born, begotten by the parent flame 
In which he burn'd, another and the-ſame. Dryd. 
The burning fire, that ſhone ſo bright, 
Flew off all ſudden with extinguiſh'd light, 
And left one altar dark, a little ſpace, | 
Which turn'd /ſe/f-kindled, and renew'd the blaze. 
Dryden. 
Thou firſt, O king ! releaſe the rights of ſway; 
Pow'r, /e/f-reſtrain'd, the people beſt obey. Dryd. 
Eighteen and nineteen are equal to/thirty-ſeven, 
by the ſame ſe/f-evidence that one and two are 
equal to three. Locke, 
A contradiction of what has been ſaid, is a mark 
of yet greater pride and ſe/f-conceitedneſs, when we 


take upon us to ſet another right in his ſtory. Lor. 


I am as juſtly accountable for any action done 
many years fince, appropriated to me now by this 
ſelf-conſciouſneſs, as I am for what I did the laſt 
moment. Locke. 

Each intermediate idea agreeing on each ſide 
with thoſe two, it is immediately placed between : 
the ideas of men and ſel f- determination appear to 
be connected. N Locke. 

This ſe/f-exiſtent being hath the power of per- 
fection, as well as of exiſtence, in himſelf; for he 
that is above, or exiſteth without, any cauſe, that 
is, hath the power of exiſtence in himſelf, can- 
not be without the power of any poſſible exiftence. 

2 Greew's Coſmologia Sacra. 

Body cannot. be ſe/f-exiſtent, becauſe it is not 
ſelf-movent ; for motion is not of the eſſence of 
body, becauſe we may have a definitive conception 
of body, abſtracted from that of motion: where- 
fore motion is ſomething elſe beſides body, ſome- 
thing without which body may be conceived to 

exiſt. | | Grew. 

Confidence, as oppoſed to modeſty, and diſtin- 

guiſhed from decent aſſurance, proceeds from ſelf- 
opinion, occaſioned by ignorance or flattery. 
 Bewilder'd, I my author cannot find, 

Till ſome firſt cauſe, ſome ſe/f-exiſtent mind, 
Who form'd and rules all nature, is aſſign'd. 


| | | Blackmort, 
If a firſt body may to any place x 
Be not determin'd in the boundleſs ſpace, 
"Tis plain it then may abſent be from all, 

Who then, will this a Jeff exiſtence call? Blacim. 
Shall nature, erring from her firſt command, 
Self-preſervation, fall by her own hand? Granville. 

Low nonſenſe is the talent of a cold phlegmatick 
| temper: a writer of this complexion gropes his 
ion, and grovels 


way ſoftly amongſt J/f-contradiQtion, Aae. 
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and eV- deceit is 5 
dice of in theſe words, Who can underſtand his 
errours? cleanſe thou me from ſecret Faults. * | 

5 | ifon's Spetrator. 
evident, that 


* 


The guilt of perjury is To 
it was always reckoned amongſt the greateſt crimes, 
| by. thoſe. Who were only governed wry” 
| reaſon. \ F en. 
Felf-ſufficiency proceeds from inexperience. Ad. 
Men had better owns their ignorance, than ad- 
vance doctrines which are Aenne. 
N fectator. 
Light, which of all bodies is neareſt allied to 
ſpirit, is alſo moſt diftufive and * 
tive. y | . 
Thus we ſee, in bodies, the more of kin they 
are to ſpirit in ſubtilty and refinement, the more 
ſpreading are they and ſelf-diffuſive.' Norris. 
God, who is an abſolute ſpiritual act, and who 
is ſuch a pure light as in Which there is no dark- 
nels, muſt needs be infinitely ſe/f-imparting and 


communicative. Morris. 
Every animal is conſcious of 1 
moving, Jelf-determining principle. 
el te Pepe = Arbuth. Mart. Scrib. 
Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman : he is 
a tradeſman, a ſe/f-ſeeking wretch. Arb. Jobn Bull. 
| By the of ſelf-0pinion moy'd, 
We wiſh to charm, and ſeek to be belov'd. Prior, 
Living and underſtanding ſubſtances do clearly 
demonſtrate to philoſophical inquirers the neceſſary 
ſelf-exiſtence, power, wiſdom, and beneficence of 
their Maker. 3] | Bentley. 
If it can intrinſically ſtir itſelf, and either com- 
mence or alter its courſe, it muſt have a principle 
of ſelf-a&ivity, which is life and ſenſe, 
| Bentley's Sermens. 
This defire of exiſtence is a natural affection of 
the ſoul; tis ſe/f-preſervation in the higheſt and 
trueſt meaning. ' Bentley. 
The philoſophers, and even the Epicureans, 
maintained the ſe/f-ſufficiency of the godhead, and 
ſeldom or never ſacrificed at all. Bentley. 


Matter is not endued with ſe/f-motion, nor with 
a power to alter the courſe in which it is put: it 
3s merely paſſive, and muſt ever continue in that 
ſtate it is ſettled in. Cheyne, 
I took not arms, till urg'd by ſelf-defence, 
The eldeſt law of nature. Roxve's Amb. Stepmother. 
His labour and ſtudy would have ſhewn his early 
miſtakes, and cured him of ſe/f-flattering deluſions, 
| | Watts, 
> This is not to be done in a raſh and ſelf- ſufficient 
manner; but with an humble dependance on di- 
vine grace, While we walk among ſnaress Warts. 
The religion of Jeſus, with all its ſe/f-denials, 
virtues, and devotions, is very practicable. Watts, 
I heard in Crete, this iſland's name; 
For *twas in Crete, my native ſoil, I came 
Self-baniſh'd thence. Pope's Od yſſey. 
Achhilles's courage is furious and untractable; 
that of Ajax is heavy and ſc/f-confiding. Pope. 
I doom, to fix the gallant ſhip, | 
A mark of vengeance on the ſable deep; 
To warn the thoughtleſs ſe/f-confiding train 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. Pope. 
What is looſe love ? a tranfient guſt, | 
A vapour fed from wild defire, | 
A wand'ring ſe/f-conſuming fire. Pope. 
In dubious thought the king awaits, 
And ſe/f-conſidering, as he ſtands, debates. Pope. 
By mighty Jove's command, 
Unwilling have 1 trod this pleafing land ; 

For who ſe/f-mov'd with weary wing would ſweep 
Such length of ocean? Pope. 
They who reach Parnafſus* lofty crown 

Employ their pains to ſpurn ſome others down; 
And, while ſe/f-love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the ſport of fools. Pope. 


It may be thought that Ulyſſes here is too 
oſtentatious, and that he dwells more than mo- 


_—_— 


deſty allows upon his own accompliſhments ; but | 


Jelf-praiſe is ſometimes no fault. Broome. 
No wonder ſuch à ſpirit, in ſuch a ſituation, 
is provoked beyond the regards of religion or ſelf- 
.- Conviction, : _ | Swift. 
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n0- 1 Sent Ar. % [brunclla, Latin] A 


80 —_ The ſame with Sa ILE; which 


only to one's own intereſt; void of re- 
gard for others. 74 
What could the moſt aſpiring {fp man defire 
more, were he to form the notion of a being to whom 
he would recommend himſelf, than ſuch a know- 
ledge as can diſcover the leaſt appearance of per- 
fection, and ſuch a goodneſs as will proportion a 
reward to it? Addiſen's Spectator. 


Liſt under teaſon, and deſerve her care; 
Thoſe that imparted court a nobler aim, [| 
Exalt their kind, and take ſome virtue's name. | 

| Pope. 
SE'LFISHNESS. 1. /; [from /elfi/b.] At- 
tention to his own intereſt, without any 


regard to others; ſelf-love. 
his ſublimer love, being, by an intimate con- 
junction with its object, thoroughly refined from 
all baſe droſs of ſe/fifbneſs and intereſt, nobly be- 
| gets a perfect ſubmiſſion of our wills to the will of 
'God. Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. | 
SELFISHLY. adv. [from /elfp.] With 
regard only to his own intereſt ; with- 
out love of others. 


He can your merit ſe/jfbly approve, 

And ſhew the ſenſe of it without the love. Pope. 

Se"LFSAME. adj. [elf and ſame.] Exactly 

I have no great cauſe to look for other than the 
ſel feſame portion and lot, which your manner hath 
been hitherto to lay on them that concur not in 
opinion with you. Hooker, Preface. 
Flight purſued one way the ſe/f-ſame hour. Milt. 

I have been baſe, 

Baſe ev'n to him from whom I did receive 

All that a ſon could to a parent give : 

Behold me puniſh'd in the ane kind; 

Th' ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. Dryd. 
SE LION. z. J [ /elio, low Latin.] A ridge 
of land. | Ainſworth. 
SELL. pronaun. | for ſelf.] Sell is retained 


— — 


for /elves. 
They turn round like grindle-ſtones, 
Which they dig out fro' the dells, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and /ells. 
| Ben Jonſon. 
SELL. 2. / [ /elle, French; ella, Latin.] 
A ſaddle. Obſolete. _ 
Turning to that place, in which 
He left his lofty ſteed with golden ſellt, 
And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there. 
Fairy Queen, 


Iſlandick.] 18. 
1. To give for a price; the word corre- 
lative to buy; to vend. 
The Midianites /o/d him into Egypt, unto Po- 
tiphar. * Geneſis. 
Let us ſell him to the Iſhmaelites, 
| Geneſis, xxxvii. 27. 
This ſenſe is likewiſe miſtreſs of an art, 
Which to ſoft people ſweet perfumes doth fell. 
» | | Davies. 
All the inns and public-houſes are obliged to 
furniſh themſelves with corn, which is ſold out at 
a much dearer rate than tis bought up. 
Fr Het Addiſon on Italy. 
You have made an order that ale ſhould be . 
for three halfpence a quart, - Swift. 
2. To betray for money: as, he ſold his 
country. 85 
Vou would have ſo/d your king to ſlaughter, 
His princes and his peers to ſervitude. Shakeſp, 


To SELL. v. 2. To have commerce or 
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Paſſions, though , if their means be fair, 


in Scotland for ſelf, and ſells in the plural | 


To SELL. v. a. [yyllan, Saxon; /ela, | 


. 


1 „ 
I 
I will buy with you, ſell with you ß but 1 will 

not eat with you. 79334 + Merchant of Venice. 


Conſult not with a buyer of ſelling. - 
ö 1 Ecclus. xxxvii. 1. 
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SELFISH. adj. {from elf] ' Attentiveſ'g. 1. /. A dry ſcab in a horſe's" 


hough or paſtern. Ainſworth. 
SELLER, 2. . [from el.] The perſon 
that ſells; vender. 

To things of fſale-a 's praiſe belongs. Shak. 

The name of the agent, of the ſeller, notary, and 
witneſſes, are in both inftruments. Add. on Italy. 
SELVAGE. 1. J [Of this word I know 
not the etymology. Skinner thinks /el- 
vage is ſaid as ſalvage, from its ſaving 


is cloſed by complicating the threads. 
Make loops of blue upon the edge of the one 
curtain from the ſalvage in the coupling. 


* Exod. xxvi. 4+ 
SeLves. The plural of e. | 
Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, and we loſing 
ſight of our paſt ſelves, doubts are raiſed whether 
we are the ſame. Locke. 


Like; reſembling. | 
Then be abhorr'd 
All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men! 
His ſemblable, yea himſelf, Timon diſdains. 
Shakeſpeares. 
With /emblable reaſon we might expect a regu- 
larity in the winds. Brown's Vulgar Erronrse. 


With reſemblance. | 


Semblably furniſh'd like the king himſelf. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


ſemblant. ] f 
1. Likeneſs; reſemblance ; ſimilitude; 
repreſentation, 


Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe : 
Bethink thee on her virtues, that ſurmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguiſh art : | 
Repeat their ſemblance often. . _ Shakeſpeares 
She's but the ſign and ſemblance of her honour :- 
Behold how like a maid the bluſhes here! 
O, what authority and ſhew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal ! Shakeſpeare. 
He with high words, that bore | 
Semblance of worth, not ſubſtance, gently rais'd 
Their fainting courage, and diſpell'd their fears. 
; Milton. 


theſe bodies are not what they ſeem. to be; that 


nature, and only ſemblances or imitations of ſhells. 
/ | T / Woodavard. 

It is not his meaning that we put on the out- 
ward face and ſemblance of virtue, only to conceal 


2. Appearance; ſhow ; figure. 
Be you the ſoldier, for you likeſt are, 
For manly ſemblance, and for ſkill in war. Spenſer. 
Their ſemblance kind, and mild their geſtures 


were, 


Fairfax. 

All that fair and good in thy divine 7 
Semblance, and in thy beauty's heav'nly ray, 

United I beheld. Milton's Paradiſe, L:/+. 


SE'MBLANT. adj.  [ femblant,, French.] 
Like; reſembling ; having the appear- 
ance of any thing. Little uſed. 
Thy picture, like thy fame, 
Entire may laſt; that, as their eyes ſurvey 
The ſemblant ſhade, men yet unborn may ſay, 
Thus great, thus gracious, look d Britannia's queen; 
| Her brow thus ſmooth, her look was thus ferene. 


traffick with one, | 


| 


* 


the cloth.] The edge of cloth where it 


SE MBL ABLE. adj. [ /emblable, French. ] 


Seg"MBLABLY. adv. [ from ſemblable. 


A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 


SE"MBLANCE. #. /. [ ſemblance, Fr. from 


This laſt effort brought forth the opinion, that 


they are no ſhells, but mere ſportings of aftive - 


and diſguiſe our vices i Rogers. 


Peace in their hands, and friendſhip in their face. 


Prior. | 
SE MELANT, 
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Ne yet her 
Lors falſe Due a, ſecretly unſeen. Fai RW 
: ubſ 


S2"MIBREF. n. /. ¶ ſemibreve, French. ] 


os I Dt 
* l 
b d : 

* 


Sr MUDLANT. 2. % Show ; figure; reſem- 


blance; repreſentation. Not in uſe. 
Fler purpoſe was not ſuch as ſhe did feign, 
ton ſuch as it was ſeen vos 


But under fimple ſhew, and ſcmblant pldin, 
Full lively is the ſemblant, tho' the ance 
| dead. 0 | | Spen » 
SE "MBLATIVE., adj. a from /emblant. | 
Suitable; ac te; fit; reſem- 

bling. | . | 
þ 2 - Diana's lip = 
ls not more ſmooth and ruby; thy ſmall pipe 


Is as the maiden's organ ſhrill and ſound; 1 


And all is ſemblative a woman's part. 


Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


To SECMBLE. v. u. 


repreſent ; to make a likeneſs. 


ed. 


Let Europe, fav'd, the column high erect, 
Than Trajan's higher, or than Antonine's, 
Where ſembling art may carve the fair effect 
And full achievement of thy great defigns. Prior. 


SEMI. 3. , | Latin. ] A word which, 
uſed in compoſition, ſignifies half: as, 
femicircle, half a circle. 

SzMIA'NNULAR, adj. [ ſemi, and annulus, 


a ring.] Half round. 


[ /embler, Fr.] To 
Little 


Another boar tuſk, ſomewhat ſlenderer, and of 


d ſemiannular figure. Grew's Muſeum. 


Semibref is a note in muſick relating to time, 
and is the laſt in augmentation. It is commonly 
called the maſter-note, or. meaſure-note, or time- 
note, as being of a certain determinate meaſure or 
length of time by itſelf ; and all the other notes 
of augmentation and diminution are adjuſted to its 
value. Harris. 

He takes my hand, and as a till which ſtays 
A ſemibref *twixt each drop, he niggardly, . 

As loth to enrich me, ſo tells many a lye. Donne. 


SEMICI'RCLE. z. , | ſemicirculus, Lat, ſemi 
and * 0 A half round; part of a 


circle divided by the diameter, | 
Black brows | 
Become ſome women beſt, ſo they be in a ſemicircle, 
Or a half moon, made with a pen. Shakeſpeare. 
Has he given the lye 
In circle, or oblique, or ſemicircle, | 
Or dire& parallel ? Shakeſpeare. 
The chains that held my left leg gave me the li- 
berty of walking backwards and forwards in a ſe- 


— —— 


— — 


micircle. Swift. | 
SEMICI'RCLED. hy ſemi and circu- 
SeMICI'RCULAR. {| lar.] Half round. 


The firm fixture of thy foot would give an ex- 
cellent motion to thy gait, in a ſemicircled far- 
thingale. | Shakeſpeare. | 

The rainbow is cauſed by the rays of the ſun 
Falling upon a rorid and oppoſite cloud, whereof 
ſome reflected, others refracted, beget the ſemicir- 
cular variety we call the rainbow. Br. Vulg. Err. 

The ſeas are incloſed between the two ſcmi- 
circular moles that ſurround it. Addiſon on Italy. 


SEMICO'LON, 2. / [ ſemi and . Half 
a colon; a point made thus [;] to 
note a greater pauſe than that of a com- 
ma. — 

SEMIDIA METER. 7. /. | ſemi and diame- 
ter.] Half the line which, drawn through 
the centre of a circle, divides is into 
two equal parts; a ſtraight line drawn 
from the circumference to the center of 


a circle, 

Their difference is as little conſiderable as a 
ſemidiameter of the earth in two meaſures of the 
higheſt heaven, the one taken from the ſurface of 
the earth, the other from its centre: the diſpro- 


Among floriſts, an half flouriſh, whic 


_ 


* — , 
* 


* 


proportion of diſtance betwixt the ſemidlamete- of 


dhe cylinder and the ſemidiameter of the rundle with 


the ſpokes. Willis. 


I! SEMIDIAPHANE ITY, 1. [/ems and di- 


pram.) Half tranſparency ; - imper- 
feect tranſparency, | . 
Ihe tranſparency or ſemidiaphaneity of the ſu- 
N of bigger bodies, may have an 
intereſt in the production of their colours. 

1 | Boyle cn Colours. 
SEMIDIA THAN Os. ath, [em and dia- 


tranſparent. 


Another plate, finely variegated with a ſemidia- 
Pbanous grey or ſky, yellow and brown. 


the Romiſh breviary, ſuch offices and 


\ feaſts as are celebrated with leſs ſo- 


lemnity than the double ones, but yet 
with more than the fingle ones. Batley. 


 SEMIFLO'SCULOUS. adj. [ ſemi and . 


culus, Latin.) Having a ſemifloret. | 

| | Bailey. 
Se "MIFLORET, 2. [ ſemi and fret li 
is tubulous at the beginning like a flo- 
ret, and aftewards expanded in the form 
of a tongue, Bailey. 
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phanous.] Half tranſparent ; imperfeRtly | 


. ' Woodward on Fe 1. 
SE"MIDOUBLE, 2. / Demi and double. In 


9 a 
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2. The place or oxiginal ſtock -whence 
any thing is brought. 3.4.56 


integument, and being the ſeminary or promptua 
that Farniſſech forth Fae, for the formation hy 
increment of animal and vegetable bodies. Mood. 
The hand of God, who firſt created the earth; 
hath wiſely contrived them in their proper ſeminaries, 
and where they beſt maintain the intention of their 
ſpecies, . Brew, 
4. Principle; cauſality. . 70 
3z Nothing ſubminiſtrates apter matter to be con. 
verted into peſtilent ſeminaries, ſooner than teams 
of naſty folks and beggars. | Harwey on the Plague. 
5. Breeding- place; place of education, 
from whence ſcholars are tranſplanted 
into life. 


It was the ſeat of the greateſt monarchy, and the 


ſeminiary of the greateſt men of the world, whilſt it 
was heathen. TART Bacon. 
The inns of court muſt be the worſt inſtituted 
ſeminaries in any Chriſtian country. Swift. 
SEMINA' TION. #. /. [from ſemino, Lat.] 
The act of ſowing. _ - 
SEMINI PICAL» I. | ſemen and facio, 
en atin. ] Productive of 
ſeed. | 


SEMIFLU'ID. adj. | ſemi and fluid.] Im- 

perfectly fluie. 
- Phlegm, or petuite, is a ſort of ſemifluid ; it be- 
ing ſo far ſolid that one part draws along ſeveral 
other parts adhering to it, which doth not happen 
in a perfect fluid; and yet no part will draw the 


q 


SEMILUNAR, | 84}. emilunaire, Fr. 
SEMILUNARY. I /emi and luna, Latin.] 
Reſembling in form a half moon. 
The eyes are guarded with a ſemiluner ridge. 
Ceres. 
SE*MIMETAL. 2. J. {| ſemi and metal. ] 
Half metal; imperfect metal. | 
Semimetals are metallic foſſils, heavy, opaque, of 
a bright glittering ſurface, not malleable under the 
hammer; as quickſilver, antimony, cobalt, the 
arſenicks, biſmuth, zink, with its ore calamine : 
to theſe may be added the ſemimetallick recre- | 
ments, tutty and pampholyx. N Hill. 
SEMINAL. adj. | ſeminal, French; /emi- 
nis, Latin. ] | 
1. Belonging to ſeed, 


2, Contained in the ſeed ; radical. 

Had our ſenſes never preſented us with thoſe 
obvious ſeminal principles of apparent generations, 
we ſhould never have ſuſpected that a plant or ani- 
mal would have proceeded from ſuch unlikely ma- 
terials, ; Glanville's Scepſis. 

Though we cannot prolong the 7 of a com- 
monwealth beyond the decree of heaven, or the 
date of its nature, any more than human life be- 
yond the ſtrength of the ſeminal virtue, yet we may 
manage a ſickly conſtitution, and preſerve a ſtrong 
One. ; : Swift. 

SEMINA'LITY. 2. . [from ſemen, Latin.] 


1. The nature of ſeed. 
As though there were a ſeminality in urine, or 
that, like the ſeed, it carried with it the idea of 
| every part, they conceive we behold therein the 
anatomy of every particle, Brown. 
2. The power of being produced. 
In the ſeeds of wheat there lieth obſcurely the 
ſeminality of darnel. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


SEMINARY. #./. [/eminaire, Fr. ſemina- 
rium, from /emino, Latin.] 
1. The ground where any thing is ſown, 


portion is juſt aothing. More. | 


4 


whole maſs, as happens in a 72 ſolid. Arbutb. 


| 


year males are ſeminifical and pubeſcent ; but he 
that ſhall inquire into the generality, will rather 
adhere unto Ariſtotle. Brun. 


SEMINIFICA'TION. . /. | 
Seminification is the propagation from the ſeed or 

ſeminal parts, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

SENI A covs. adj. [ ſem? and opacus, 


Latin. ] Half dark. 

Semiopacous bodies are ſuch as, looked upon in an 
ordinary light, and not held betwixt it and the eye, 
are not wont to be diſcriminated from the reſt of 
opacous bodies. Boyle, 

SEMIO RDINATE. #. / [| In conick ſec- 
tions. ] A line drawn at right angles to, 
and biſſected by, the axis, and reaching 
from one fide of the ſection to another; 
the half of which is properly the mi- 
ordinate, but is now called the ordinate. 


| We are made to believe, that in'the fourteenth 


 SEMIPE DAL. adj. [ ſemi and pedis, La- 
tin.] Containing half a foot. 
SENNPELLU'CID. adj. | ſemi and pelluci- 
dus, Latin.) Half clear; imperfectly 
tranſparent. 8 
A light grey ſemipellucid flint, of much the 
ſame complexion with the common Indian agat. 
. . Woodward. 
SEMIPERSPICUOUS. adj, | /emi and per- 


perfectly clear. | 

A kind of amethyſtine flint, not compoſed of 
cryſtals or grains; but one entire maſly ſtone, ſe- 
miperſpicuous, and of a pale blue, almoſt of the co- 
lour of ſome cows horns. Grew. 


proof of a ſingle evidence. ailey. 
SEMIQUA'DRATE, 11 [In aſtronomy.] 
SEMIQUA'RTILE. F An aſpect of the 
lanets when diſtant from each other 
orty- five degrees, or one ſign and 
„ 
SEMIQUA'VER. 1. , [In muſick. ] A note 
containing half the quantity of the qua- 
ver. Kt | Bailey. 


to be afterwards tranſplanted ; ſeed- plot. 


| 


| FE Semtqui'n« 
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'The force of this inſtrument confſiſty in the dif. ＋ vF Some, at he art tranſple da i of their 


is ſtratum is expanded, ſerving for a common 


Harris. 


Jpicuus,' Latin. ] Halt tranſparent ; im- 


SE'MIPROOP, 7, J. | ſemi and prof.] The 


Bailey. 
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575 -' There they Kall Wund ene | only their pictures or images, when the objeas ” 
. Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe- themſelves are abſen t.. 


* 


neee 1. K ft | 
An pen ny 47 op when at the diſ- 


| IE a, 2 . ” | . . p E y Milton. 8. To diffuſe; to 3 | te. ene 7 
1 er * mom 8 ne bad net ve'$excurfions, ſpears, or darts, Cherubic ſongs „ neighb'ring bills 
ther. 7 Irn Nn * B 1 But counſel, order, and ſuch aged arts; Fes * Atreal mufic ſend. Foes on. 
CCC AT. Which if our anceſtors had not retain'd, | Wes the fury took her ftand on hight, 
ſemiſixth j an aſpect of the planets when Thee ſenate's name our council had ft galt d. 


5 A hiſs from all the ſnalæy tire went round : 
they are diſtant from each other one = ; os dates 2 is ed ** , | Denham. The dreadful fignal all the rocks rebound, 1 
| 11 * | _.Þ.Þ. Gallus om'd- acred ftrand, 


are rom e. ! | wp: nee rage 
. twelfth part ofa circle, or chirt de- The ſenate riſing to ſalute their gueſt, Dryden. | | Ang, Is IE Hu 0 . 
gree . S NATERHOUSE. 2. , [ ſenate and houſe.) g. To let fly; to | $74 
SEMISPHE'RICAL, r oy ers | 2 U/ 5 Ye 9. To let fly; to caſt or ſhoot. | 
half a ailey. | 


I bave made bold to ſend in to your wiſe: oo 
My fuit is that ſhe will to Deſdemona | 


J.] Belonging to ſphere * e of publick council. To SEND, . ... n | 
cal. Belongin 7 I ̃ be nobles in great earneſtneſs are going 5 » 8% | 1 
” SEMISPHE ap Fat. adj © Lſemi and ſphe- || All to the e en . 1e deſpatch a meſſage. 


. roidal.} Formed like a half ſpheroid, SNATOoR. . , { orator, Latin; Ana- 
Sur ERKTIAN. , % [ni and tertian,]| *. . 4 fe 


| teur, French. A publick counſellor. | Procure me ſome acceſs, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
An ague compounde of a tertian and a N 4 l Moſt — 2 1 44.Þ NN of a murderer hath ſent to take 2 
quotidian. nn Hailey. Tou grave but reckleſs ſenators. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. hay ws na e FeY 7 
The natural product of ſuch a cold moiſt year || Ass if to ev'ry fop it might belong, 1 ** a" 0 gar * 
are tertians, ſemitertigns, and {ome quartans. ; Like ſenators, to cenſure, right or wrong · Granville. | in Suren an , ale votes were utterly 
| | 2 3 9 # aboliſhed ; therefore they ſent the ſame day again 
Arbuthnot on Air. Stu aTto "rial. } adj. [ ſenatorius, Lat. e- f | 25 
Ss "MITONE. 3. 7 T/emiton, French. ] In Senarokian.\ * ſenatorien, Fr.! "Ty _— T Meals — = 
auſick; one of the degrees of concinuous| Relonpi f dine feng fe e rc e Fequire"by "ERASE 
m Free aennuous] Belonging to ſenators ; befitting ſena-] come, or cauſe to be brought 
8 VO'WEL,; 1 7 DLmi and worvel.] A T; D 4 4 aff O WI me, 10Mme ew 0 , an : place; 5 
EMI . 4 * | 7o SEND. v. a. preterite and part. paſl. | and then you may ſend for your ſrek, which bring 
conſonant which makes an imperfect ſent. ¶ ſandgan, Gothick ; pendan, Sax- | on land. © Bacon 
ſound, or does not demand a total o-] on; 5,4, Dutch.] le ſent for me; and, while I rais'd his head, 
cluſion of the mouth. | | l : He threw his aged arms about my neck, 
unon — 1. To deſpatch from one place to another: And, ſeeing that I wept, he preſs'd me cloſe 
When Homer ou 22 any — — uſed both of perſons and things * » Leeing pt, he pre | * 
ject, he makes uſe of the ſmootheſt vowels an N 1 | Dryden. 
E N PERVIVE. *. th [ ſemper and Vu, We will not have this __ B reign 1 Ving, is was a merry meſſage. n 
Latin; that is, always alive.] A plant. | 


Like, Ain 14 — We hope to make the ſender bluſh at it. 

2 14 | 
There have been commiſſions Live thit coated hoo leave Shakeſp. Hen V. 
Sent down among them, which have flaw'd the heart , * 


The greater ſempervive will put out branches ; 
two or three years; but they wrap the root in an 


- 4 X k Like a remorſefut pardon ſlowly carried, 
oil-cloth once in half a year. , Bacon. | Of all their loyaities. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. p. Y , = 
SEMPITERNAL. adj. [ /empiternel, Fr. ſem- My overſhadowing fpirit and might with thee 1 1 pay y — — N 
] I jerd along. Milton. ex elt, e ſen 5 not c ts 
piter uus, from ſemper and eternus, Lat.] * 1 er Mm T0 * | | Milo 
1. Eternal in futurity ; having beginning, | , , ſen 1 n to till {SExESCENCE. 2. / [ ſeneſco, Lat.] The 
but no end. | x The ground whence he was taken, fitter ſoil. ſtate of growing old ; decay by time. 
Thoſe, though they ſuppoſe the world not to be | Milton. The earth and all things will continue in the 
eternal, a parte ante, are not contented to ſuppoſe His wounded men he firſt ſends off to ſhore. ſtate wherein they now are, without the leaſt ſe. 
It to be ſempiternal, or eternal @ parte pęſt; but will | * Dryden. neſcence or decay; without jarring, diſorder, or in- 
oy up the creation of the world to an 9 Servants, ſent on meſſages, ſtay out ſomewhat vaſion of one another. | ' _ Wwudward, 
an qn! Ws Hale. 1 th h ff . . 6 | ache a 
2. In poetry it is uſed ſimply for eternal. & (THe Rs by Qcherlty _ 22 SE"NESCHAL. 1. I. [ ſene/chal, Fr. of uncer- 
Should we the long-depending ſcale aſcend 1 8 tain original.] 
Oft ſons and fathers, will it never end ? act. e 1. One who had in great houſes the care 
If twill, then muſt we through the order run 1 have not ſent theſe prophets, yet they ran. Fer - 8 of feaſts or domeſtick ceremonies | 
' To ſome one man whoſe being ne'er begun; But firſt, whom ſhall we ſend he coed of Bots: wade Xp! Far 
If that one man was ſempiternal, why In fearch of this new world? Here he had need John earl of Huntingdon, un where 
Did he, ſince independent, ever die? Blackmore. All circumſpeCtion, and we now no leſs made Air John Arend, of Trerice, ſeneſcbal of his 
SEMPITE'RNITY. 7. / [ ſempiternitas Choice in our ſuffrage ; for on whom we ſend houſehold, as well in peace . cho TD + ©, > 
Latin.] Future duration without end. "|| The weight all and our laft hope relies, Miles. | e 1 
The ſuture eternity or ſempiternity of the world | 3* To tr an{mit by another; not to br ing. Serv'd up in hall with ſewers and ſeneſebals / 
being admitted, though the eternity a parte ante be They ſent it to the elders by the kands of Barna- The {kill of artifice, or office, mean! 
denied, there will be a future infinity for the ema- | bas. | | Acts. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
nation of the divine goodneſs. Hale. 4. To diſmiſs another as agent; not to go. The ſeneſchal rebuk ' d in haſte withdrew; 
Sr MSTRESS? . /. [yeameprpe, Sax.] A God will deign | With equal haſte a menial train purſue. 8 | 
woman whoſe buſineſs is to ſew ; a wo- To viſit oft the dwellings of juſt men ER | | | Pope's Odyſſey. 
man who lives by her needle. I Delighted, and with frequent intercourſe, 2. It afterwards came to ſignify other of- = 
Two hundred ſemfireſſes were employed to make || Thither will ſend his winged meſiengers 2 fices, 8 wet 
me ſhirts, and-linen for bed and table, which they | On errands of ſupernal grace. Milton. Se"NGREEN, 3. , [ ſedum.] A plant. 
. were forced to quilt together in ſeveral folds. 6. To grant as from a diſtant place: as, if Sr Mir 0p" . 7 2 $ 3 
AN Gulliver's Travels. | © God ſend life. | FAT 4 ys ban ts, Lat.] ola = 5 
The tuck*d-up ſemſtreſi walks with haſty ſtrides. | I thee fend me good peed this dey, and thaw i ;/ of age; conſequent on old age. 50 
IS Sy” kat , X Swift, kindneſs unto my maſter. Cen. xxiv. 12. Fr bY ow p- 8 0 I mn 2 * 
5 NARY. ach. [ ſenarius, ſeni, Latin. ] Be- | O ſend out thy light and thy truth; let them lead | Þ be Rented 0 POW _ * 1 8 1 
Jouging to the number ſix; containing | me. F ſalns. ere ee 
c TT 
N | : | 6. To inflict, . maturity of judgment with youthful vigour 
e 1 7 11 1 ſenat, The Lord ſhall end upon thee curſing, vexation, | fancy. Boyle on Coludirs.. 
rencn. n attembly of counſellors ; 4 and rebuke, in all that thou ſetteſt thine hand unto. SENIOR. x 7 [ ſenior Lat ] 
me 2. Jo e 
| 8 * apart to conſult for the : TJ ‚ · A wer than angther; one who, o 
P! 1 | 7. To emit; to immit; to produce, account of longer time, has ſome ſu- 
2 3 N. —_ 1 The water ſends forth plants that have no roots periority 13. * Pp 
ature of ou ime.brea | : . ee 3 
N AE | 5 en | fred T e N Natural leg | How can you admit your ſeniors to the exanſina- 
Tha locks o' th' ſenate, and bring in the crows ' | The ſenſes ſend in only the influxes of material 


tion or allowing of them, not only being inferior 
in office and calling, but in gifts ailo ? Whitgifte, 
. 'G $3 #87 234d $43 * 
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0 5 Fa S babſt ares Coriolanns, | things, and the imagination and memory preſent 
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SpRI0'RITY,. 2, Ider- 
. ſap ; priority s 
| As in inſutrections the ring is looked on 


with a peculiar ſeverity,” ſo, in this caſe, the firſt 
provoker has, by his ſeniority and primogeniture, a 
double portion of the guilt... Gov. of the Tongue. 
. + He was the elder brother, and Ulyſſes might be 
configned to his care by the right due to his ſe- 


#jor ity. | 
SE" XA. 1. /. [ /ena, Lat.] A phyſical F 
' Miller. 
. What rhubarb, ſenna, or what purgative drug, 
Would ſcour theſe Englith hence ? | 


| * a Macbeth. 

| Senna tree is of two forts; the baſtard ſenna, 
and the ſcorpion ſenna; both which yield a plea- 
Fant leaf and flower. Mortimer. 
SE"NNIGHYT. 2. , [contracted from ſewven- 
night.] The ſpace of ſeven nights and 


days; a week. See Fox TNIGHT. 
If mention is made, on Monday, o 
Thurſday /ennight, the Thurſday that fol- 


los the next Thurſday, is meant. 


Time trots hard with a young maid between | 


the contract of her marriage and the day it is ſo- 
lemnized : if the interim be but a [nights times 


pace is fo hard that it ſeems the length of ſeven | 


years. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Ssno"culaR. adj. | /eni and ocnlus, Lat.] 
Having fix eyes. 


Moſt animals are binocular, ſpiders octonocular, 
and ſome ſenocular. Derham's Phyſico-T heology. 


SENSATION. . / | ſenſation, Fr. ſen/atio, 
ſchool Lat.] Perception by means of 
the ſenſes. 


Diverſity of conſtitution, or other circumſtances, 
vary the ſenſations; and to them of Java pepper is 
cold, . Glanville's Scepſis. 
The brain, diſtempered by a cold, beating againſt 
the root of the auditory nerve, and protracted to 
the tympanum, cauſes the ſenſation of noiſe, 
| if Harvey on Conſumptions. 
This great ſource of moſt of the ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our ſenſes, and derived by 
them to the underſtanding, I call ſenſation. Locke. 
When we are aſleep, joy and ſorrow give us more 
yigorous ſenſations of pain or pleaſure than at any 
other time, Addiſon. 
The happieſt, upon a fair eſtimate, have ſtronger 
ſenſations of pain than pleaſure. 


SENSE. ». /. [ Jens, Fr. ſenſus, Lat.) 
1. Faculty or power by which external ob- 
jects are perceived; the fight, touch, 
hearing, ſmell, taſte, 
This pow'r is ſenſe, which from abroad doth bring 
The colour, taſte, and touch, and ſcent, and ſound, 
The quantity and ſhape of ev'ry thing 
Within earth's centre or heav'n's circle found: 
And though things ſenſrble be numberleſs, 
But only five the ſenſe's organs be; 
And in thoſe five all things their forms expreſs, 
Which we can touch, taſte, feel, or hear, or ſee. 
| | : Davies. 
Then is the ſoul a nature, which contains 
The pew'r of ſenſe within a greater pow'r, 
Which doth employ and uſe the ſenſe's pains ; 
But fits and rules within her private bow'r. Davies. 
Both contain 
Within them J 46 faculty 
Of ſenſe, whereby they hear, fee, ſmell, touch, taſte, 
| Milton. 


. 


Of the five ſenſes, two are uſually and moſt pro- 


perly called the ſenſes of learning, as being moſt 
capable of receiving communication of thought 


and notions by ſelected ſigns; and theſe are hearing 


and feeing. Holder's Elements of Sprech. 
2. Perception by the ſenſes; ſenſation, 


In a living creature, though never ſo great, the | 
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Broome, | 
tree. 


* * 


6. Reaſon; reaſonable meaning. 


Rogers. 


Nenſe and the aſfects of any one part of the body | 


| Men, otherwiſe ſenſeful and ingenious, quote ſuch 
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31 77 * . ns B cum Natur al 4 | - 
It we had nought but ſerſe, then only * 
ee ninds which have their Pnſes 


9 . an 
But wiſdom. grows when ſenſes do decay. 
| And folly maſk in quickeſt f, is found. be. 


h is the mighty ſwiftneſs of your mind, 


of mind. 
took as though his miſtreſs had given him a ſecret 
A yen | N * Py” Sidney, 
Dod, to remove his ways from human e 
Plac'd heav'n from 1 far. We 
4. Senſibility; quickneſs or keenneſs of 
perception. N 
He ſhould have liv'd, , 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous ſenſe, 
Might in the times to come have ta'en revenge. 
15 Shakeſpeare. 
5. Underſtanding ; ſoundneſs of faculties ; 
ſtrength of natural reaſon. 
Oppreſt nature ſleeps : a 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
God hath endued mankind with powers and abi- 
lities which we call natural light and reaſon, and 


common ſenſe, Bentley. 
There 's ſomething previous ev'n to taſte z tis 
enſe 


, 
Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of heaven, 
And, though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſeven : 
A light within yourſelf you muſt perceive ; 
Jones and Le Notre have it not to give, Pope. 


He raves ; his words are looſe 
As heaps of ſand, and ſcattering wide from ſenſe ; 
You ſee he knows not me, his natural father ; 
That now the wind is got into his head, 
And turns his brains to frenzy. | | | 
| Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
7. Opinion; notion; judemant. 
I ſpeak my private but impartial ſenſe 
With freedom, and, I hope, without offence. 


Roſcommon. | 


8. Conſciouſneſs ; conviction. 
In the due ſenſe of my want of learning, I only 
make a confeſſion of my own faiths Dryden. 
9. Moral perception. 
Some are ſo hardened in wickedneſs, as to have 
no ſenſe of the moſt friendly offices. L*Eftrange. 
10. Meaning; import. 
In this ſenſe, to be preſerved from ſin is not im- 
poſſible. . | Hooker. 
My hearty friends, | | 


You take me in too dolorous a ſenſe.» Shakeſpeare. 
A haughty preſumption, that becauſe we are en- 


couraged to believe that in ſome ſenſe all things are 


made for man, that therefore they are not made at 
all for themſelves. | More. 
All before Richard I. is before time of memory; 
and what is ſince, is, in a legal ſenſe, within the 
time of memory. Hale. 

In one ſenſe it is, indeed, a building of gold and 
filver upon the foundation of Chriſtianity. Tillotſon. 

When a word has been uſed in two or three 


ſenſes, and has made a * inroad for error, drop | 


one or two of thoſe ſenſes, and leave it only one re- 
maining, and affix the other ſenſes or ideas to other 
words. 13 Matts's Logick. 
SENSED. part. [from ſenſc.] Perceived by 


the ſenſes. A word not in uſe. 
Let the ſcioliſt tell me, why things muſt 

be ſo as his individual ſenſes repreſent them : 
ſure that objects are not otherwiſe ſenſed by others, 
than they are by him ? And why muſt his ſenſe 

be the infallible criterion ? It may be, what is 
white to us, is black to negroes. Glanwille's & $i 
.SE'NSEFUL. adj. [from /en/e me 5 


Reaſonable ; judicious. Not uſe 


needs 
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| It is as repugnaat to the id 


2, Unfeeling ; wanting ſympathy. 


3. Unreaſonable; ſtupid ; doltiſh ; block- 


, very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully. 
is he 
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'SE'NSELESS.. adj. from /en/e.] 


\ 


4. Wanting ſenſe ; wanting life ; vold of. | 
all life or perception. 


i 142 
_* The charm, and, venom which they drunle ; 
Their blood with fecret filth 2732 . 


| Tl, like the earth's, it leaves the ſayſe bebigd, | Being diffuſed through che ſenſelſe rrunk 


4 uf a 8 Dryden. | 
| 2, | WT an a 
3. Perception of intellect; fpprebenſion | on The ears ar ſenfelee that hauld give 1 
This Bafilius, having the quick ſenſe of a lover, Ne tell him his II is fulfill'd. 
Ves blocks! you worſe 


contagion direfl deadly 


Shakeſpearts Hamlet. 
than eli r 
to 
of ſenſeleſs raat-- 


ter, that it ſhould put into itſelf ſenſe, perception, 


and knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a 
ö triangle, that it ſhould put into itſelf greater an- 


gles than two right ones. Locke, 
The ſenſeleſs grave feels not your pious ſorrows. - 
1 we Rowe. 


iſh. . 
They would repent this their ſenſeleſs perverſeneſs 
when it would be too late, and when they found 
themſelves under a power that would deſtroy them. 
| Clarendon. 
If we be not extremely fooliſh, thankleſs, or 
ſenſeleſs, a great joy is more apt to cure ſorrow than. 
a great trouble is. Taylor. 
The great deſign of this author's book is to 
prove this, which I believe no man in the world 
was ever ſo ee as to deny. Tillatſan. 
She ſaw her favour was miſplac'd ; 
The fellows had a wretched taſte : 
She needs muſt tell them to their face, 


They were a ſenſeleſs ſtupid race. Soft. 


4. Contrary to true judgment ; contrary 


to reaſon. | 

It is a ſenſeleſs thing, in reaſon, to think that 
one of theſe intereſts can ſtand without the other, 
when, in the very order of natural cauſes, govern- 
ment is preſerved by religion. South's Sermons. 

Other creatures, as well as monkies, little wiſer. - 
than they, deſtroy their young by ſenſeleſs fondneſs,. 
and too much embracing. Locke. 


5. Wanting ſenſibility; wanting quick- 
neſs or keenneſs of perception. Not in 


uſe. 
To draw Mars like a young Hippolitus, with an: 
- effeminate countenance, or that hot-ſpurred Har- 
palice in Virgil, proceedeth from. a ſenfel:ſs and 
over- cold judgment. Peac ham. 
6. Wanting knowledge; unconſcious: 
"was | 
The wretch is drench'd too deep; 
His ſqul is ſtupid, and his heart aſleep, 
Fatten'd in vice; ſo callous and ſo groſs,, 
He fins and fees not, ſenſeleſs of his loſs. Dryden» 
Hear this, 
You unhous'd, lawleſs, rambling libertines, 
Senſeleſs of any charm in love, beyond. | 
The proſtitution of a common bed. Southern 


SE"NSELESSLY. adv. [from ſenſeleſs.) In 
a ſenſeleſs manner; ſtupidly ;, unrea- 
ſonably. 

y any one ſhould be found ſo ſenſeleſs/y arro- 

gant as to ſuppoſe man alone knowing and wile, 
but yet the product of mere ignorance and chance, 
and that all the reſt of the univerſe ated only by 
that blind hap-hazard, I ſhall leave with him that, 


Loc he. 


$2 "NSELESSNE88. n. /. | from ſenſeleſs.] 


Folly ; unreaſonableneſs ; abſurdity 3 
ſtupidity. | BED * 
The ſenſeleſſneſs of the tradition of the crocodile s 
moving his upper jaw, is plain, fromthe arti 
lation of the occiput with the neck, and the ne- 


- 


ther jaw with the upper. > 15 x6 
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1. Having the power of perceiving by the 


1 Perceptible by the ſenſes. 


6. Having quick intellectual feeling; be- 


TY 


4 - 


2. Quickneſs,of perception ; dllicagy 


T7 


5 2 the ſoul z it is ſuch an exquilize Jenſibligy, 
$ a-woman to ſhun the firſt appearance of every 


vat Addiſon's 2 ator., 


= OR by ; | 
Would your cambrick were 5 2 * you 

| lat ight leave; pricking it for pit. 
ds c _ Bees Shakeſpeare. 


Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſa effects 


thoſe that live witneſs in themſelves ; the ſenſible 
in their ſenſible natures, the reaſonable in their rea- 
ſonable ſouls. | Raleigh. 
A blind man — 2 9 but under 
the notion of ſome other ſenſible faculty. | 

RY  Glanvwille's Scepſis. 


By reaſon man attaineth unto the knowledge of 
things that are and are not ſenſible: it reſteth, 
therefore, that we ſearch how man attaineth unto 
the knowledge of ſuch things unſenſible as are to 
be known. | Hooker. 

Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 70 
The handle tow'rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch 

thee : | | 

I have thee not, and yet I. ſee thee ſtill: | 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible | 

To feeling as to fight? +. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 

The ſpace left and acquired in every ſenſible 
moment in ſuch, ſlow progreſſions, is ſo inconſi- 
derable, that it cannot poſſibly move the ſenſe, 

Glanville's Scepſis. 

It is manifeſt that the heavens are void of all 
ſenſible reſiſtance, and by conſequence of al fot 
matters | ewwtons 
The greater part of men are no otherwiſe, moved 
than by ſenſe, and have neither leiſure nor ability 
ſo to improve their power of reflection, as to be 
capable of conceiving the divine, perfections, with- 

out the aſſiſtance of ſenſible objects. Ragers. 

Air is ſenſible to the touch by its motion, and by 
its reſiſtance to bodies moved in it. Arbutb. on Air. 

3. Perceived by the mind. 

- Idleneſs was puniſhed by ſo many ftripes in pub- 
lick, and the diſgrace was more ſenſible. than the 
pain. | Temple. 

4. Perceiving by either mind or ſenſes; 
having perception by the mind or ſenſes. 
This muſt needs remove 
The ſenſible of pain. 

I {aw you jn the eaſt at your firſt ariſing: I was 
as ſoon ſenſible as any of that light, when juſt ſhoot- 
ing out, and beginning to travel upwards to the 
meridian, 8 Dryden. 

I do not ſay there is no ſoul in man, becauſe he 
is not ſenſible of it in his ſleep; but I do ſay, he 
cannot think at any time, waking or ſleeping, 
without being ſenſible of it. Locke. 

The verſification is as beautiful as the deſcrip- 
tion complete; every ear muſt be ſenſible of it. 

a Broome : Notes on the Odyſſey. 
5. Having moral perception ; having the 
quality of being affected by moral good 

If thou wert ſenſible of courteſy, 

I ſhould not makt ſo great a hew of zeal, Shak. 


ing eaſily or ſtrongly affected. 
Even I, the bold, the 2 of wrong, 
Reſtrain'd by ſhame, was forc'd to hold my tongue. 


Dryden. 
7. Convinced; uaded. A low aſe. | 
They are very ſenſible that they had better have 
Puthed their conqueſts on the other fide of the 
Adriatick ; for then their territories would have 
lain together. | | Aadiſon. 
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" 1] have been tired with accounts from ſenfil 
: 


| 
Milton. | 


'$. In low':converſation it has fametimes! 
the ſenſe of reaſonable; judicious ; wiſe. 


——— — 


men, furniſhed with matters of fact, which have 
„be | 
Ss NSIALENESS. 2. . | from /enfeble. | 
1. Poffibility to be perceived by the ſenſes. 
2. Actual perception by mind or body. 
3. Quickneſs o perception; ſenſibility. 
The N of the eye renders it ſubje& to 
pain, as alſo unſit to be dreſſed with ſharp.medica- 
ments. | Sharpe 
4. Painful conſciouſneſs. 
| There is no condition of ſoul more wretched 
than that of the ſenſeleſs obdurate finner, being a 
kind of numbneſs of ſoul; and, contrarbwiſe, this 
feeling and ſenſibleneſs, and ſorrow for fin, the moſt 
vital quality. Hammond. 
5. Judgment; reaſonableneſs. An uſe not 
admitted but in converſation. 
SE'NSIBLY. ad. [from /enfible.] 
1. Perceptibly to the ſenſes. 
He is your brother, lords; ſenſibly fed 
Of that ſelf blood that firſt gave life to you. SH. 
A ſudden pain in my right foot increaſed ſenſi- 
. | Temple. 
The ſalts of human urine may, by the violent 
motion of the blood, be turned alkaline, and even 
corroſive; and ſo they affect the fibres of the brain 
more ſenſibly than other parts. Arbuthnot. 


2. With perception of either mind or body. 


3. Externally ;. by impreſſion on the ſenſes. 
That church of Chriſt, which we properly term 

his body myſtical, can be but one; neither can 
that one be ſenſibly diſcerned by any, inaſmuch as 
the parts thereof are ſome in heaven already with 
Chriſt. TOW Hooker. 

4. With quick intellectual PRO 

5. [In low language.] Judiciouſly ; rea- 
ſonably.“ | 


ſenſe or perception, but not reaſon. 
The ſenſitive faculty may have a ſenſitive loye of 
ſome ſenſitive objects, which though moderated ſo 
as not to fall into ſin, yet, through the nature of 
man's ſenſe, may expreſs itſelf more ſenſitively to- 
wards that inferior object than towards God: this 
is a piece of human frailty. Hammond, 
All the actions of the ſenſitive appetite are in 
painting called paſſions, becauſe the ſoul is agitated 
by them, and becauſe the body ſuffers and is ſen- 
ſibly altered. Dryden, 
Bodies are ſuch as are endued with a vegetative 
ſoul, as plants; a ſenſitive ſoul, as animals; or a 
rational ſoul, as the body of man. Ray. 
SENSITIVE Plant. u. J. [mimeſa, Latin.) 
A lant. 5 5 
he flower conſiſts of one leaf, which is ſhaped 
Uke a funnel, having many ſtamina in the centre: 
theſe flowers are collected into a round head: from 
the bottom of the flower riſes the piſtillum, which 
afterwards becomes an oblong flat-jointed pod, 
which opens both ways, and contains in each par- 
tition one raundiſh ſeed. Of this plant the humble 
plants are a ſpecies, which are ſo called, becauſe, 
upon being touched, the pedicle of their leaves falls 
downward ; but the leaves of the ſenſitive plant are 
only contracted. Miller. 
| Vegetables have many of them ſome degrees of 
motion, and, upon the different application of 
other, bodies to them, do very briſkly alter their 
figure and motion, and ſo have obtained the name 
of ſenſitive plants, from a motion which has ſome 
reſemblance to that which in animals follows upon 
ſenſation. | : ke, 
Whence does it happen that the plant, which well 
We name the ſenfitive, ſhould move and feel ? 


And with quick horror fly the neighb'ring hand ? 
A Prior. 


The ſenſitive plant is ſo called, becauſe, as ſoon 


ned within their own knowledge. *I! ö 
] 


| SENSORY. 


SE'NSITIVE., adj. 100 Fr.] Having | 


Whence know her leaves to anſwer her command, | 


e 
S2"n41T1yBLY. adv. [from ſenfitive.}. In 


The ſenſitive faculty, through the nature of 
man's ſenſe, may expreſs itſelf more ſenſiti 


is a piece 


SENSO'RIUM. Ls 1 LLatin.] 

1. The part where the ſenſes tranſmit their 
perceptions to the mind ; the ſeat of 
ſenſe. fa TOP 

Spiritual ſpecies, both viſible and audible, will 
wark upon the ſenſories, though they move at any 


— 


As ſound in a bell, or muſical ring, or ether 
ſounding body, is nothing but a trembling motion, 
and the air nothing but that motion pro agated 
from the object, in the ſenſorium it is a ſenſe of 
that motion under the form of ſound. Newton. 

Is not the ſenſory of animals the place to which 
the ſenfitive ſubſtance is preſent, and into which 
the ſenſible ſpecies of things are carried through 
the nerves ot the brain, that there they may be 
perceived by their immediate preſence to that ſub- 
ſtance ? | Newton's Opticks. 

2. Organ of ſenſation. 

That we all have double ſenſories, two eyes, two 
ears, is an effectual confutation of this atheiſtical 
ſophiſm. Bentley. 

SE'NSUAL. a. | /enſuel, French. 
1. Conſiſting in ſenſe; depending on ſenſe ; 
affecting the ſenſes. 
ſenſual appetite, to take notice of truth when they 
have found it. L' Eftraxge. 

Far as creation's ample range extends, 

The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends. , Pope. 
2. Pleaſing to the ſenſes; carnal ; not 
ſpiritual. 

The greateſt part of men are ſuch as prefer their 
own private good before all things, even that good 
which is ſenſual before whatſoever is moſt divine. 

3. Devoted to ſenſe ; lewd ; luxuriqus. 
| From amidft them roſe 
Beljal, the diſſoluteſt ſpirit that fell; 
The ſenſualleſt, and after Aſmodai 
The fleſhlieſt, incubus. Milton, 

No. ſmall part of virtue conſiſts in abſtaining 

from that wherein ſenſual men place nn 


terbury. 
SE"NSUALIST. 2. / [from ſenſual.) A car- 
nal perſon; one devoted to corporal 
pleaſures. | r 
Let atheiſts and ſenſualiſts ſatisfy themſelves as 
they are able; the former of which will find, 
that, as long as reaſon keeps her ground, religion 
neither can nor will loſe hers. | | South, 


votedneſs to the ſenſes ; addiction to 
brutal and corporal pleaſures, 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality,”* Shake . 

Kill not her quick' ning pow'r with ſurfeitings ; 


Mar not her ſenſe with ſenſuality < 
Caſt not her ſerious wit on idle things; 
Make not her free-will flave to vanity. Daævies. 
Senſuality is one kind gf pleaſure, ſuch an one as 
oo Tag Far The” South, 
They avoid dreſs, left they ſhould have affe&ions 
tainted by any ſenſuality, and diverted from the love 
of him who is to be che only comfort and delight 
of their whole beings. , | Addiſons 
. Impure and brutal ſenſnality was too much con- 
_ firmed by the religion of thoſe countries, where 
even Venus and Bacchus had their temples, Bentley. 


To SE'NSUALIZE. UV. &. 
To ſink to ſenſual pleaſures to degrade 
the mind into ſubjection to the ſenſes. 


4 


as you touch it, the leaf ſhrinks, ks & 


Aa ſenſitive manner. ; 


| ively to- 
wards an inferior object than towards God: thi 
prot frai Ks dl. 


other body. acon. 


Men in general are too partial in favour of a 


SENSUA'LITY, 2. /. [from nſual.] De- 


[from /enſual.] 


Not to luſter one's ſelf to be ſerſualiged by plea- 
„ ſures, 


4 
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F Ing ſentence, 


Tila ak i weis chang Int bros by | 


foraſmuch as thoy art ſent of the king. 
Ezra, vii. 14. 


SENTENCE. 1. J. [ ſentence, Fr, fenten- 
tia, Lat.] 


1. Determination or decifion, as of a judge 
civil or criminal. 
The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the ſen- 
#egce that reaſon giveth, concerning the goodneſs 
dot thoſe things which they are to do. Hooker, 
If we have neither voice from heaven, that ſo 
pronounceth of them, neither ſentence of men 
grounded upon ſuch manifeſt and clear proof, that 
they) | in whoſe hands it is to alter them, may like- 
wiſe infallibly, even in heart and conſcience, Judge 
them ſo; upon neceſſity to urge alteration, is to 
trouble and difturb without neceſſity. Heoker, 
How will I give ſentence againſt them, 
Jeremiah, i iv. 12s 
If matter of fact breaks out with too great an 
evidence to be denied, why, ſtill there are other 
lenitives, that friendſhip will apply, before it will 
be brought to the decretory rigours of a condemn- 
South*s Sermons. 
Let him ſet out ſome of Luther's works, that 


o them we may paſs ſentence upon his doctrines. 


Atterbury. 


2. It is uſually ſpoken of condemnation | 


Pronounced by the judge ; doom. 

By the conſent of all laws, in capital cauſes, the | 
evidence muſt be full and clear; and if ſo, where 
one man's life is in queſtion, what ſay. we to 
a war, which is ever the ſentence of death upon 


many? Bacon s Holy War. 
What reſts but that the mortal ſentence paſs ? 
Milton. 


3. A maxim; an axiom, generally moral. 


A ſentence may be defined a moral inſtruction 
couched in a few words. Broome s Notes on Odyſſe * y. 


4. A ſhort paragraph; a period in writ- 


in 
* excellent ſpirit, knowledge, underſtanding, 
and ſhewing of hard ſentences were found in Daniel. 
Dar. v. 12. 
To SEN TEN CE. v. a. | /entencier, Fr. from 
the noun. ] 


1. To paſs the laſt judgment on any one. 
After this cold conſid'rance, ſentence me; 
And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your ſtate, 
What I have done that miſbecame my place. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Came the mild iden and interceſſor both 
entence man. Milton. 


To 
2 
Could that Finke: from our brother come? 
Nature herſelf is ſentenc'd in your doom: 
Piety 1s no more. Dryden, 


Ialeneſs, ſentenced by the decurions, was puniſh. | 
ed by ſo many ſtripes. 1 Temple. 


 $8£xTENTIO” S$1TY. 1. . [from ſententi- 


o. Comprehenkon. in a ſentence. 


Vulgar precepts in morality carry with them no- 
thing above the line, or beyond the extemporary 
N ity of common conceits with us. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ITELY NTIOUS. adj. || ſentencieux, Fr. 
from ſentence.) 
1. Abounding with een axioms, and 


maxims, ſhort and energetiek. 
He is very ſwift and ſententious. 


Shakeſpeare's As you4i ke f it. 


o condemn ; to doom to puniſhment, . 


numents it appears they did : next, inſtead of ſen- 
. tentious marks, to think of verbal, ſuch as the Chi- 
neſe ſtill retain, Grew®s Coſmologia, | 
SEXTE'NTIOUSLY. adv. [from ſententi- 
.] In ſhort ſentences ; with Ang 
brevity. 
| They deſcribe 2 in part finely and ede 


8 


* 


and in part gravely and ſententiouſly: they ſay, 
look how many feathers ſhe hath, ſo many. eyes 
ſhe hath underneath, Bacon's Eſfays. 


Nauſicaa delivers her Judgment ſententiou ſly, to 
give it more weight, Broome. 


tious.] Pithineſs of ſentences ; brevity 
with ſtrength, 

The Medea I efteem for the gravity and ſen. 
tentiouſneſs of it, which he himſelf concludes to be 
ſuitable to a tragedy. Dryden. 


SE'NTERY. z. / [This is commonly writ- 


the outlines of an army. 

What ſtrength, what art, can then 
Suffice, or what evaſion bear him ſafe ö 
Through the ftri& ſenteries, and ſtations thick 
Of angels watching round? o Milton, 


ceiving ; having 


erception. 
This acting of the 5 


entient phantaſy is perform- 


ſyllogiſm, preſſeth him to eat. 


| He that, has perception. 


the body whoſe motion it would obſerve, ſuppoſ- 
ing it regular, the remove is. inſenſible. 
Glanville's Scegſis. 


SE'NTIMENT. ». / [ ſentiment, Fr.] 


1. Thought; notion; opinion. 
The conſideration of the reaſon why they are 
| annexed to ſo many other ideas, ſerving to give us 
due ſentiments of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
ſovereign Diſpoſer of all things, may not be un- 
ſuitable to the main end of theſe enquiries. Locke. 

Alike to council or th* aſſembly came, 
With equal ſouls and ſentiments the ſame. 


| 


Pope. 


in a compoſition. 


of Cato, praifed the ſentiments. Dennis. 
SEe"NTINBL. 2. . | ſentinelle, Fr. from 


guard to prevent ſurprize. 
Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge 
' Uſe careful watch, chuſe truſty ſentinels. 
Shateſpeare's R ichard III. 


that one counſellor keepeth ſentine} over another; 


ends, it commonly comes to the king's ear. 5 
Bacon Eſſays: | 
Firſt, the two eyes, which have the ſeeing pow'r, 
Stand as one watchman, ſpy, or ſentine!, 
Being plac'd aloft, within the head's high tow'r; 


And though both ſee, yet both but one phing tell. 


Davies. 


823Xð*—ð.T— 


SENTE'NTIOUSNESS, 7. /. [from fencen- | 


ten /entry, corrupted from ſentinel. ] One | 
who is ſet to watch in a garriſon, or in |, 


Sx" NTIENT. adj. [ /entiens, Latin. } Per- | 


ed by a preſence of ſenſe, as the horſe is under 
the ſenſe of hunger, and that, without any formal | 
. Hale. . 


'Se"NTIENT. #. / [from the adjective.] | 


If the ſentient. be carried, paſſu bus quis, with | 


2. The ſenſe conſidered diſtinctly from the 
language or things; a ſtriking ſentence | 


ſentio, Lat.] One who watches or keeps | 


2 are — er, 
Sx Iv. adv. [rom ue! 1 1 r — N is ere y 3 * a 
ſenſual m amer. 1 with all her pomp and charms,... 
* N8Uou 9. 9 {from /eu/ fenſs. "Tender; Foretold * __ jag , ' Waller, 
pathetic ; full of paſſion. of in uſe. Ambitiouſly fenteiriout 7 e . Cate, | 
To this poetry would be made precedent, as being Cs Sao f 
leſs ſubtile and fine ; but more ſimple, ſenſuous, 2. ompriſing entences. ” t. 
3 B 
Ser. The iciple paſſive of end. | $ n contract- 
i make 2 decree — PT 90 0 thee 5 ing them, as by the moſt a jent Egyptian mo- 


| 


| 


| 


x 


2 


F 
* 
N 


** 
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Thoſe who could no longer defend the 3 ; 


l 


Counſellors are not commonly. ſo united, but] 


] 


ſo that if any do counſel out of faction or private | 


"| 


[A 
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SEPARABILITY.. 2. 


SR TARABLE. adj. [ ſeparable, Fr. 


| 
* 


E 


{Lan 
3 2 Fea Na 83 
"Y r tray our forts. - 1 | 
© The rea are ze 2 bel as feu 


nel in a watchtower, to receive and convey 

the foul the' impreſſions of external objects. 
Perhaps they had ſentinel — — "while 

WA. z but even this would be Wenke, 1 


SENTRY. . /: [corrupted, I believe, from 
fentinel.] 


1. A watch; a ſentinel ; - one who watches 


in a arriſon, or army, to keep them 
from urprize. 
If 1 do ſend, diſpateh | 
Thoſe ſentries to our aid; the reſt will ſerve | 
For a ſhort holding. Shakeſpeare's Corio/anute 
The youth of hell ſtrict guard. may keep, 
And ſet their ſentries to the utmoſt deep, Dryden. 
One gooſe they had, twas all they could allow, 
A wakeful ſentry, and on duty now. Dryden... 


8 


2. Guard; watch; the. duty of a fen. 


Thou, whoſe nature cannot ſleep, 
ober my flumbers ſentry keep; 
Guard me gainſt thoſe watchful foes, 
Whoſe eyes are open while mine cloſer. Breton. 


Here — and death, and. death's half- brother, 
Forms terrible to view, WA 205 keep. Dryden. 
from /c cparable.] 

The quality of admitting diſunion or 
diſcerption.. 

Separability is the. greateſt” argument of real dif. 
tinction. Glanville, 

The greateſt argument of real diſtinction is 
ſeparability, and actual ſeparation; for nothing can 
be ſeparated from itſelf. ' Norris. 


. 
bilis, Lat. from * arate.] | 
1. Suſceptive of 1  iſcerpriblo. 


The infuſions and en Bone of plants contain 
the moſt” ſeparable parts of the plants, and convey 
not only their nutritious but medicinal qualitics 
into the blood. Arbuthnet. 

2. Poſſible to be disjoined- from ſome- 
thing: with /rom. | 

Expanſion and duration have this farther agree- 
ment; that tho' they are both conſidered by us as. 
having parts, yet their parts are not ſeparable one 
from another, Locke. 

 SE'PARABLENESS. 2. J. Lu 
Capableneſs of being ſeparate 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the ſeparable-. 

neſs of a yellow tincture from gold. Boyle.. 


\To SEPARATE. v. a. | /epato, Lat. c- 
parer, Fr.] 
1. To break; to divide into paris. 


2. To diſunite; to disjoin. 
Pl to England. 
To Ireland, I: our. ſeparated fortunes 
Shall keep us both the ſafer. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Reſoly? d, — 
Rather than death, or aught than death more dread,, 
Shall /e 2 us. Milton. - 
3. To ſever from the reſt. 


Can a body be inflammable, from which it 
would puzzle a chymiſt to ſeparate an inflamma- 
ble ingredient ? Boyle. 

Death from ſin no power can ſeparate. Milton. 
{ 4. To ſet apart; to ſegregate. 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the werke 
whereunto I have called them. Afts, Xin. 2. 
David ſeparated to the ſervice thoſe who ſhould: 
propheſy. 1 Chron, xxv. 1. 
To withdraw. 
Separat thyfelf from. me: if thou. wilt take 
the left, I will go to the right. Gen. xiil. 9. 


To SEPARATE. v. # TO: Pert! to be 
diſunited. 74 


. enough for: their. 
When chere was not room en bs 
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Re W Lat.) A | i a anthers © Brown, 41S 
1. Divided from the v eſ t. fl peg e; 1 | bars HY. SEPTICAL. adj, | oywlxt;.] Havin powe-!* 28 
eee bard ue conceive an etocnal Watch, 3 „„ Lat The er to promote or produce — 1 
+ _-, whoſe pieces were never | from an- Srrost TION. 8. . [ /epona, Lat.] . Pron .P Þ THY 2 
* "OY 4 * e Wy]; act of ſetting a 1 1 . | As a ſeptical medicine, Galen commended the 
„ e 14 1 NI 81 part 3 127. . | aſhes of a falamander. Brown's Vulgar Error. 
+. DiSoined; with Pula Thy of RL} ctr bert N N * 4 SzeTita TERAL. adj. | ſeptem and lateris, © 
| J Ne wang RTE 4 oe n Lat.] Having ſeven ſides. | 
Eve ſeparate he wiſh'd, Milton, uſed only with regard or alluſion to Lre- Tot 
| Secret; ſecluded | FN - + By an equal interval they make ſeven tri- 
4 ' : * : Ter? land, and, 1 ſuppoſe, Iriſh. , angles, the, baſes whereof are the ſeven fides of a 
A * "Ip * the Trojan ſees 5. * This judge, being the lord's brehon, adjudgeth | ſcptilateral figure, deſcribed within a circle. 
4. Dilunited from the body; diſcngaged| Fend of that Je, and alfo unto Fefe for bis | Sup yon Nax v. af. | /ptetgmarine, 
2 , | * , 5 * 1. 14 
from crore tae, Ag emphatic Jl © 6ni prin ty uns i: | Lan png, £6 Contlang of = 
Whatever ideas the mind can teceive and con- | The Engliſh forces were ever too weak to ſubdue Fo TEVENTY. 21 2 9 
template without the help of the body, it can re- ſo pc” warlike nations, or pte, of the Iriſh, as] The three hundred years of John of times, or 
"ker Gihour, the” help of the body. + 0 or eſe * eſs this iſland. Davies on Ireland. Neſtor, cannot afford a reaſonable encouragement 


8 f he true and ancient Ruffians, a ſept whom he beyond Moſes's ſeptuagenary determination. 
5 3 77 tg e ey Neve . | had met with — one af — ann — of that vaſt | * | * Bb Brown's Vulgar Errours.. | 
S"pARATELY.. adv, [from ſeparate.) empire, were white li the anes. Boyle. | SppTU-aAGESIMAL. adj. [ ſeptuage/ins g, 'Y 
Apart; ſingly z not in union; diftind- | S * Latein.] avi . and angu-} Lat.] Conſiſting of ſeventy. = 
iy; particularly. | 1 » Le 8 corner S Or In our abridged and ſeptuageſimal age, it is very 
E t-ochnmnns 08 hor edihd* fides . | rare to behold the fourth generation. 
the opinions of their council both ſeparately and SEPTE MBER.,#./. [Latin ; Septembre, Fr.] e Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


together; for private opinion is more free, but | The ninth month of the year ; the ſe- |SE'PTUAGINT. n. J ſeptuaginta, Latin. 
opinion before others is more reſerved. Bacon. 


c : ventl from March. | The old Greek verſion of the Old Teſ- 
If you admitof many figures, conceive the whole. September bath his name as being the ſeventh | tament, ſo called as being ſuppoſed the 
— and not every thing ſeparately 2" 1 month from March: he is drawn with a merry work of ſeventy-two interpreters. 
. ; en. , | Ip 
SE PARATENESS. 2. , [from g pardte. and cheerful countenance, in à purple robe. | Which way ſoever you try, you ſhall. find the 


Peacham on Drawing. Rag © | 
a a * - product great enough for the extent of this earth; 
The Rate of being ſeparate. | SeerEN ARY. adj. [ /eptenarius, Latin.] and if you follow the ſeptuagint clironology, it wills: 
SEPARATION. . /. | /eparatio, Lat. /epa-| Conſiſting of ſeven, | Kill be far higher. Burnet«. | 
ration, Fr. from ſeparate.] | 1 Every controverſy has ſeven queſtions belonging | SE'PTUPLE. ons L. /eptuplex, Lat.] Seven 
1. The act of ſeparating ; dis junction. © N the order of nature ſeems too much] times as much. A technical term. 
. — a 2 8 _ the * — by a confinement to this ſeptenaty HR Srv LCBRAL, aff, L pala, Fr. dl 
r the ation from the . ot. a . . , 224 
Any part 4 bodies, vitally a SI to that | SEPTE"NARY. #. / The number ſeven. chralis, from ſepulchrum,. Latin.) Re- 
which is conſcious in us, makes a part of our- The days of men are caſt up by ſeptenaries, and lating to burial ; relating to the grave ;. 
ſelves 3 but upon ſeparation from the vital union, every ſeventh year conceived to carry ſome altering } monumental, A 
by which that conſciouſneſs is communicated, character in temper. of mind or body. Whilſt our ſouls negotiate there, 
that, which a moment ſince was part of ourſelves, Brown's Vulgar Errours. | We like ſepulchral ſtatues lay ; 
is now no more ſo. Locke, | Theſe conſtitutions of Moſes, that. proceed ſo All day the ſame our poſtures were, ( 
2. The ſtate of being ſeparate diſunion. much upon a ſeptenary, or number of ſeven, have And we ſaid nothing all the day. Donne. , 
As the confuſion of tongues was a mark of ſe- e 2? reaſon in the nature of the thing. Burnet. Mine eye hath found that ſad ſepulcbral rock, 4 
Paration, ſo the being of one language was a mark SEPTE NNIAL. @dj. | ſeptennis, Lat.] That was the caſket of heav'n's richeſt ſtore, 
of union. 2 Bacon. | 1. Laſting ſeven years. | oO Spulcbrat1 . r Milton. 
> ; 2 . {chral lyes our holy w grace | 
3. The chemical analyſis, or operation of | 2. Happening once in ſeven years Þþ af} a ets Pope's Dunciad,. 
' diſuniting things mingled. | + Being once diſpenſed with for his ſeptennial vi- IC . ] Fr. / 
1 ; ſit, by a holy inſt from P olis, be re- I PULCHRE. 1. /. [ /epu cre, Fr. Jepu ot 
A fifteenth part of ſilver, incorporate with „ Dy à hoi inſtrument from Fetropolis, he re . : 
gold, will not be recovered by any matter of ſe- ſolved to govern them by ſubaltern miniſters. | chrum, Latin. ] A grave 0 a tomb. 1 i 
Piaration, unleſs you put a greater quantity of fil- F Hoxoel"s Vocal Foreft. To entail him and 's heirs unto the crown, 3 
ver, Which is the laſt refuge in ſeparations. Bacen. | SEPTENTRION. x. < LF rench 5 ſepten- What is it but to make W vet 15 H nry VI 
Di _ - 0 0 1 | pakeſpeare s He — af 
4 Divorce; disjunction from a married wm Latin. ] The north. . 1 Flies and ſpiders get a ſepulchre. in amber more | 
ſtate. Thou art as oppoſite to every good d ble th th d bal . Ff 
; h | N A durable than the monument and embalming of any 
| Did you not hear 8 tne antipodes are unto us, p kin | Bacon. 
A buzzing of a ſeparation | Or as the ſouth to the ſeptentrion. Shak. Henry V1. So * 


| wb 


| f 5 There, where the virgin's fon his doQrine taught, 
Between the king and Cath'rine ? Shakeſpeare. SEPTE NTRION. adj. | ſeptentrionalis, my, where ths Tri Tie be COIs 


His miracles, and our redemption, wrought ; 
Sr PARATIST. 7. þ [ ſeparatiſte, Fr. from SEPTE"NTRIONAL. Latin; ſeptentrio- Where 1, by thee inſpir'd, his praiſes ſung, | 


ſeparate.] One who divides from the nal, F rench. ] Northern; And on his ſepulchre my offering hung. Sandys. 


church; a ſchiſmatick : Back'd with a ridge of hills, | Perpetual-lamps for many hundred, years have 
The anabaptida, 3 3 wi That ſcreen'd the fruits of th' earth and ſeats of |. 8 without ſupply, in the 4 * 
t „ . " wh men chres of the ancients. ; Ukinss . 1 
ez an 12 From cold ſeptentrion blaſts, Milton's Par. Reg. | If not one common ſepulchye contains | | = 
Our modern ſeparatiſts pronounce all thoſe here- a [If the ſpring ; 4 85 Ws IP 4 * * * Ly 3 Dr vd 
tical, or carnal, from whom they have withdrawn Preceding ſhould be deſtitute of rain, Nn cyone ſhall join. rydens. 
Decay of Pity, M beufhing wings. To SEPULCHRE, v. a. [from the nqun., 
Says the ſeparatiſ, if-thoſe, who have the rule | ©? up the ſmoaky miſts and vapours damp, ' It is accented on the ſecond ſyllable 
over you, ſhould. command you any thing about . Then wos 0 mortals * | Philips. | by Shakeſpeare and Milton; on the firſt,, 


church affairs, you ought not, in conſcience, to | OEPTENTRIONA LITY, 2. / from. /epten- | 


| ore praperly, by Jenn and Prior. 
obey hem. South's Sermons, þ trienal.] Northerlineſs, n . 
6 Ton. #. / [from ſeparate.] One | SEPTEWTRIONALLY. ad. ¶ from ſeptan- Go to thy lady's grave, and: cull her thence . 
who divides ; a divider, ol trional.] Towards the north; northerly. | Or, at the leaſt, in hers ſepulcbre thine, Shakeſpe. 
SE PARATORY, adj . [from ſeparate.) Uſed If they be powerfully excited, and equally-let | - I am glad to ſee that time ſurvive, | 
in ſeparation. | | fall, they commonly fink down, and break the | 


Where merit is not ſepulcbred ali ve; 


The moſt conſpicuous gland of * l water, at that extreme whereat they were ſeptrn- Where good men's virtues them to honours bring, . 


the ſyſtem of the guts, where the lacteals are the ly excited. £3, Bro, | 0 fuld e 

? amiſſary veſſels, or ſeparatory ducts, | To SEPT E'N TRIONAT E. V. . [ from ſap- mn ee | 
Cane Philoſophical Principles. | tentrio, Latin.] To tend northerly. | eee 
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A No SY % Q. Ks We | 2 5 9 2 * * hon 28 nns „„ — 
4 928g + vera ron. . / from 8 
12 babe e . | 
34>: His Ons. . " vs. 
f fi 3 "ao > of 
; 1 I am fallen into the hams of p e 
_ r 8 ba Je | of -publi | 5 
e e e Stride e. e 506, Li r e EY OHH, 
ner life 9 - . we, „ ö 8 hy 7m 0" 
ble tomb of her own. EDEN f * — p fl e Spaniſh,; Jequeftro, low Las. SER A 6110. . 54 [ITtalian; perhaps . 
N re prepare ki — ſeparate from others for the fake of Oriental original. The g is loſt in 5 
, n : : : . : - . 10 | 
Recal her ſpitits, and . Dryd. "Why are you ſiquoſter'd n all: > WY. 2 houſe of women kept 
ws SG ag d, ſepulture or burial of the dead Sos 5 | | be oy Hora 5 Th : apy. al 
eferted and put off To ; f eſpeare, | © ere is a great deal m i : 
dereafed. py for the debts of the perſon | That 4 8 place a poor ſequeſter" d ſtag, found in a conſtant courſe « e te be 
8 ja #5 | life. That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hur | the voluptuouſn iving, than in 
„ arch adj. | fequacis, Lat.] Did come to languiſh. Sbaleſp. As you the 12. SERAPH s . 
1. Following; attendant. 1 W Arg - ders of bed Woke th 
Orpheus could lead the ſavage race, f 1p ore ſacred and ſequefter'd, though but feign'd | | ad angels, | 8 f 
And trees uprooted left their place Fam or Sylvanus never ſlept. een real &xc; 
Sequaciqus of the lyre 3 f 3 m ſacred Nine] that all my ſoul poſſeſs MF ne. of his nature, from the higheſt and 1 
N But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher : 2 hoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions __ fecteſt of all created beings, than the pureſt ra 
Wow © iv qagas! vocy) benath was giv : ear me, oh bear me, to ſoqueſter'd ſcenes „is from the moſt contemptible part of matter 
An angel heard: giv'n, Of bow'ry e | conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what 2 — 
Aud ſtraight a pear'd, | 2. To put aſide; een pe. * — can conceive of him. 13 
1 earth for heav'n, D . Although I had wholly ſe . . * wo ull, as perfect, in vile man that-mourns, . 
11 = thoſe ſuperſtitious dar that 1 ns fairs, yet I ſet down, out of a G ay I af- 8 he rapt ſerupb that adores and burns. Pope. 
The nd fequacivus herd, te myſtick faith and converſation in books h 2 _ EH WAYS v0 adj. [ſeraphtigue Er. fr 
_ _ 8 prone, th”enlighten'd few | nent to this affair. » what 1 9 SERATPHICE. pn Le, Fr. trom 
& giorious ſtran er hail. WY acon. 5 F x 6 . 
- 2. Ductile; lin 4 _ Thomſon. | 3+ mY withdraw to ſegregate. | l „ 2 angelical. | 
In the. greater bodies the fo 4 thing as ſeaſonable in grief as in joy, as de- 19 mo — _ of little things, deſiring to be | 
matter being ductile and ſe Br. yrs eaſy, the * Fo ing added unto actions of greateſt weight] phical 2 . of perfect innocence, and ſera- I 
to the hand and ſtroke of the artificer, "6d ve gueſter chem n Seraphick arms and trophi kk E 
de drawn, forined, or moulded n . e ns Hooler.] 2, Pure; refi * 'Milron, 7 
Pf yy n a Ray. | 4. To ſet aſide from th | 2. Pure; refined from ſenſuality. | 
HBuctility; toughneſs. - at of others: as, his annuity 15 % Whether the nymph, to pleaſe ther ſwaing = Y 
| Matter whereof creatures are produced, hath a |- queſtered to pay his creditors. | | * in a high romantick ſtrain; | 1 
1 cloſeneſs, lentor, and ſequacity. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 5. To deprive” of poſſeſſions. of | To Ae | IN LY 
N 7 quelle, Fr, ſequela Lat.] ry was his taylor and his cook, his fine faſhi Se” _ Dick ends. Seu 
N LATERAL | and his F | aſhions | SE"RAPHIM, 1. J, [This 
I. Concluſion ; ſucceeding part. „ rench ragouts, which ſequeſtered him; e Pn 15 properly 
F A If black ſcandal or foul-fac'd reproach | op; in 2 word, he came by his poverty as finfully ens of /eraph, and therefore cannot 
Wt _ the ſequel of your impoſition, eco rode mes 4 py Me IA South. have 5-added ; yet, in compliance with 
17 Y our meer enforcement * ac quittance me. | SE EST RAB LE. adj . {from ſegueſtrate if nant language, fer aphims is ' ſometimes 
1 . [i 1 Was he not a man of — ner to 8 3 * . rom, e heavenly 
"I 4 | $2 of but was he not alſo ſuceeſsful? N but ws Capable of ſeparation, | E * herubi | 72 
l 1 off — Nas grant this, and you cannot keep 3 and divers other bodies belonging | N cherubim and ſerophim continually do 
Ot . ; UNAY0! able ſequel in the next verſe, the the animal kingdom, abound with a not uneafil Then fl ; Common Prayer. 
e poor man's wiſdom is deſpiſed. Mn fſequeſtrable ſalt, | = 1 3 en ya one of the ſeraphims unto me, having 
e 9 2 ; event, * *| To SEQUE"STRATE. v. 2. To W Of Fee —— _ ka 
1131146 T0 et any principal thing, as the ſun 1 to ſeparate „2. & 5 [SERE. adj Milton. 
| 44 IN moon, but once ceaſe, fail .or ſwerve 3 In : . — * 4 [rearian, Saxon, to dry.] D 2 
ei . : | general 1 | f Ty 
4430 16 | 0 e ru y G a e di uies at 
Ne N _ pendeth on it? e FOOT Re OO de- they being ſequeſtrated from mankind, eats | Now bringen bitter n 1 
N In theſe he put two we] _— e ee, on Air. |, He is deformed, crooked, old, and { * 
e 230 Th P eights, SE QUESTR « Ill-fac' uh, nd ſere, 
i | 105 The ſequel each of parting and of fight. Milton. | from A'TION. #./. | ſequeſtration, Fr, 8 worſe bodied, ſhapeleſs every where; 
. 3- Conſequence, inferred ; conſequential _ hve, Pr . if 
N nail : *® 141- 1. Separation; retirement. Leave cold the night, how we hi 
N What ſequel is there in this a „duden was to courſes vain; PR EE eee CE ne 
14 N 5 archdeacon is the chief deacon 8 A I never noted in him any ſtudy b They ſere — — 69 1 — 
473-1 1 1 4 ' : ergo, he is on An ti | Yo om tne rotten” $ too 
R 8 ue, | Whirgife = gran, 119.7 4 queſtration F | And ſeeds of latent fire from funts — * 
17 1 125 / © E QUENCE, x. fe from fequor, Lat.] | There muſt be $ od men h Shak. Hen. V. | 
15 9 2 1 1. Order of ſucceſſion. An elegant word a ſequeſtration of a ere — 2 Low bendin 45 Wr | 
\' | (4, 4508 but little uſed. | World; for truth ſcorns to be ſeen 3 of e Mufin and fil oe pans. } lat ana Kone 
| [y i 1 How art thou a kin | fixt upon inferior objects y eyes much 8 g and ſtill. f Rowe's Royal Convert. 
. 44 But by fai |; * | 8 . ew _- e 1. . [Of this word I k 
18 TH y fair ſequence and ſucceſſion ? 5b. Rich, II, | ** Diſunion; disjunction | etymology, nor, except f o_ —— 
44 0 1 2. aol RV method. 3 ig nl remain unſevered, the fire. only di ſage, the EN 8 4 1 p_ 
Pe 11 | cauſe procee eth from : | ng. tne into ſmall . , __ as e, ike 
i Ws and ſeries of the ſeaſons of * 2 ſeguence] reſt and conti + fi — particles, hindering ſheers, from reynan, Saxon, to * 21 
at tot | 1 Hiſtor | elementary principles. ny . m 8 Claw ; talon. x 5 
hy 11147 , . . 5 | 3 Ye. 
11 . if SE QUENT. ach. [ /equens, Latin. 3. Stats of being ſet aſide, | That mounted Ado: — 
Den 1. Following ; ſucceeding. * | Refer we Fur re firſt began to reign, [ Their ſtrokes 3 f yes . — 
in Let my trial be mine own confeſſi < k oſe glory I was great in arms, } Amidſt th ; N hari 
110 Immediate ſente: 1 This loathſome ſequeſtration have I e council, over every brow 
1140 ence then, and ſequent d — 7 ion have I had. Shook their thick wi X IT ' 
i he „en Sieg Me. for nr. | 4. Depri Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 3 
wh if! ere he di cr eaſe 4. Deprivati | 4 Thei K 8 
i. ; N WIS org bong bes, Ls . — 1 IS 3 of the uſe and profits of a | cir necks and cheeks tore with their eager ſeret. 
T8139 Suſpected to a ſequent ki "4 | L = apmatie 
1 {lg To top their 5 1 — ſeeks 3 | 3 be a ſingle ſpot in the glebe more bar- SERENA DE. #. / [ /erenade, Fr. ſerenata, 
ql | 8 ton's Paradiſe Loſt. ren, the rector or vicar b : Italian ; wh ; 
15 2. Conſequential | | r caprice or pique of th may be obliged, by the , ence, in Milton, ſe renate, from 
11 „a 5 85 under peln * Gow 3 to build upon it, ſerenus, Latin; the lovers commonly at- 
| | Swift, | tending their miſtreſſes in fair nights. 
Muſi 
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WIn fancies he never ſhould have been the man 
he. is, had not he brake windows, and diſturbed }, 


honeſt people with his midnight ſerenades, hen he 

way a young fellow, _ | difon. 

7 SERENA DE. v, a. {from the noun. ] 

To entertain with nocturnal muſick. _ 

He continued to ſerenade her every morning, 

till, the queen was charmed, with his harmony. 

» - Spefator. 

SERE NE. adj. ¶ ſerein, Fr. ſerenus, Lat.] 
1. Calm; placid; quiet. 

Spirits live inſpher'd 


In regions mild of calm and ſerene air. Milton. 


The moon, ſerene in glory, mounts the ſky. Pope, | 


2. Unruffled ; undiſturbed ; even of tem- 
per; peaceful or calm of -mind; ſhew- 


Ing a calm mind. RESO 
here wanted yet a creature might erect 
His ſtature, and upright with front ſerene 
Govern the reſt. Milton. 
Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all 
that is paſt, unto future circumſpeCtion, and a ſe- 


rene expectation of the future life. Gretoꝰs Coſmol. | 


Gutta SER ENA. 2. /. An obſtruction in the 
optic nerve. 
Theſe eyes that roll in vain, ö 
So thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their 2 
N i ton. 


SenxENE. =. /. [from the adjective.] A 
calm damp evening. 
Wherever death doth pleaſe t* appear, 
Seas, ſerenes, ſwords, ſhot, ſickneſs, all are there, 
—.— a Ben Jonſon. 
To SERETNE. v. a. [ ſerencr, Fr. ſereno, 
Latin.) | | 
1. To calm; to quiet. 


2. To clear; to brighten. Not proper. 
Take care 


Thy muddy bev'rage to ſerene, and drive 


N 


Precipitant the baſer ropy lees. Philips. 
S2rENELY. adv. | from /erene.] 
r. Calmly; quietly. 

The ſetting ſun now ſhone ſerenely bright. Pope, 


2. With unruffled temper ; coolly. 
Whatever practical rule is generally broken, 
cannot be ſuppoſed mnate; it being impoſſible that 
men would, without ſhame or fear, confidently and 


ferenely break a rule, which they could not but evi- | 


Locke. 


dently know that God had ſet up. 
The nymph did like the ſcene appear, 
Serenely pleaſant, calmly fair : 
Soft fell her words as flew the air. Prior. 
SERE"NENESS. 7. . from ſerene.] Sere- 
nity. | Wo: 
SERE NITUDE. 2. . from /erene.] Calm- 
neſs ; coolneſs of mind. Not in uſe, 
From the equal diſtribution of the phlegma- 
tick humour will flow quietude and ſerenitude in 
the affections. Wotton, 
SexENITY. 1. %. [| ſerenite, Fr. from e- 
renus, Latin.] | 


* 


1. Calmneſs; mild temperature. 
In the conftitution of a perpetual equinox, the 


beſt part of the globe would be deſolate; and as to 


that little that would be inhabited, there is no rea- 


ſon ta expect that it would conſtantly enjoy that 
admired calm and ſerenity. : 


Pure ſerenity apace 


Induces thought, and contemplation ſtill. Tony. 


Bentley. |. 


ö 


: 


F 


2. Succeſſion ; courſe. 


..xirica, Arabick 3 Skinner from /erge, | 


German, a mat.] A kind of woollen 

The fame wool ane man felts into a hat, an- 

other weaves inte cloth, another into kerſey or 

ſerge, and another into arras. ale. 
Ye weavers, all your ſhuttles throw, 

Gay. 


And bid broad-cloths and ſerges grow. | 
[ /ergent, French; /er- 


SERGEANT. 75 
gente, Italian; from /ervzens, Latin. 


1. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to exe- | 


cute the commands of magiſtrates. 
Had I but time, as this fell ſergeant, Death, 
Is ſtrict in his arreſt, oh! I could tell. Sh. Ham. 


When it was day, the magiſtrates ſent the ſer- | 


geants, ſaying, Let theſe men go. 
2. A petty officer in the army. 
. This is the ſergeant, 
Who like a good and hardy ſoldier fought. 
| Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Afts, xvi. 35. 


5. A lawyer of the higheſt rank under a 


judge. 


None ſhould be made ſergeants, but ſuch as pro- 


bably might be held fit to be judges afterwards. 


Bacon 
4. It is a title given to ſome of the king's | 
at 


ſervants: as, ſergeant chirurgeon ; 
is, a chirurgeon /ervant to the king. 
SE"RGEANTRY. 2. / [from ſergeant.] 
Grand ſergeantry is that where one holdeth lands 
of the king by ſervice, which he ought to do in 
his own perſon unto him : as to bear the king's 
banner or his ſpear, or to lead his hoſt, or to be his 
marſhal, or to blow a horn, when he ſeeth his ene- 
mies invade the land; or to find a man at arms to 
fight within the four ſeas, or elſe to do it himſelf ; 


or to bear the king's ſword before him at his coro- | 


nation, or on that day to be his ſewer, carver, but- 
ler, or chamberlain. Petit ſergeantry is where a 
man holdeth land of the king, to yield him yearly 
' ſome ſmall thing toward his wars; as a ſword, 
dagger, bow, knife, ſpear, pair of gloves of mail, 
a pair of ſpurs, or ſuch like. Corvell, 


The office of a ſergeant. 


SERIES. 2. . | ſerie, Fr. ſeries, Latin.] 
1. Sequence; order. 
Draw out that antecedent, by reflecting briefly 
upon the text, as it lies in the ſeries of the epiſtle, 
Ward of Infidelity. 
The chaſms of the correſpondence 1 cannot 


ſupply, having deſtroyed too many letters to pre- 
ſerve any ſeries. v7 Pope. 


This is the ſeries of perpetual woe, 
Which thou, alas! and thine, are born to know. 
| Pope. 
SE'RIOUS. adj. | /erieux, Fr. ſerius, Lat.] 
1. Grave; ſolemn; not volatile; not light 
of behaviour. 


ö 


4 


SE"RGEANTSHIP. 2. /; [from ſergeant.) | 


Ah! my friends! while we laugh, all things 


are ſerious round about us: God is ſerious, who 


exerciſeth patience towards us; Chriſt is ſerious, | 


who ſhed his blood for us; the Holy Ghoſt is ſe- 
rious, who ftriveth againſt the obſtinacy of our 
hearts; the Holy Scriptures bring to our ears the 


moſt ſerious things in the world; the Holy Sacra- 


ments repreſent the moſt ſerious and awful matters; 


the whole creation is ſerious in ſerving God, an 
7 


— 
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30 of at my window do, 8d chte moral rules, with confidence and fe- | 2+ Important ; weighty ; not trifling. 
With thy tuneleſs ſerenade # Lan . þ - renity, were they innate, and ſtamped upon their Tl hence to London on a ſerious matter. | 
Shall T the neighbours nightly-reſt invade, minds Locke. | 1333 | * Shakeſpeare 8 Henry VI. 
At her deaf doors, witle ſome vile ferenade/# + | SERGE, 2. /. [ "g's French; xerga, Spa- , ig batte ng ſerious ay e N 
niſh, which Covaruwias derives from PR OY gR akeſpeare's CF: 


 SE'RIOUSLY. adv. [from /erious.] Grave- 
I; ſolemnly; in earneſt ; without le- 
viry, 7 | : 
| It cannot but be matter of very dreadful con- 
fideration to any one, ſober and in his wits, to 
think ſeriouſly with himſelf, what horror and con- 
fuſion muſt needs ſurpriſe that man, at the laſt day. 
of account, who had led his whole life by one rule, 
when God intends to judge him by another, South, 
| All laugh to find | | 
Unthinking vlainnefs ſo o'erſpread thy mind, 
That thou couldft ſeriouſly perſuade the crowd 
To keep. their oaths, Fx. to believe a God. Dryd. 
E Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, and Ar- 
nobius, tell us, that this martyrdom firſt of all 
made them ſeriouſly. inquiſitive into that religion, 
' Which could endue the mind with ſo much Arength, 
and overcome the fear of death, nay, raiſe an ear- 
neſt deſire of it, though it appeared in all its ter- 
rors, . Addiſon. 
SERIOUSNESS. 2. , from ſerious.] Gra 


vity ;. ſolemnity; earneſt attention. 
That ſpirit of religion and ſcriouſneſs vaniſhed 
all at once, and a ſpirit of libertiniſm and profane- 
neſs ſtarted up in the room of it, Atterb. Sermons« 
The youth was received at the door by a ſervant, 
who then conducted him with great filence and 
ſeriouſneſs to a long gallery, which was darkened at 


— - 


noon- day. Addiſon's Spectator. 
 SERMOCIN-A TION. 2. /. | ſermocinatio, 
Latin.] The act or practice of: making 
ſpeeches. | | 


SERMOCINA'TOR. 2. /, [ /ermocinor, Lat.] 
A preacher ; a ſpeechmaker. | 
Theſe obſtreperous ſermocinators make eaſy ima 
preſſion upon the minds of the vulgar, Horbell. 
SERMON. z. / [ ſermon, Fr. ſermo, Latin.] 
A diſcourſe of inſtruction pronounced by: 
a divine for the edification:of the peo- 
ple. | 'P 
As for our ſermons, be they never ſo ſound and 
perfect, God's word they are not, as the ſermons 
of the prophets were; no, they are but ambigu- 
ouſly termed his word, becauſe his word is com- 
monly the ſubje& whereof they treat, and muſt be 
the rule whereby they are framed, Hooker. 
This our life, exempt from publick haunt, 
Finds tongues intrees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. Shake 
Sermons he heard, yet not ſo many 
As left no time to practiſe any: h 
He heard them reverently, and then 
His practice preach'd them o'er again, Craſhawws 
Many, while they have preached Chriſt in their 
ſermons, have read a lecture of atheiſm in their 
practice. | Southe 
His preaching much, but more his practice 
wrought'; | 
A living /ermon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 
To SERMON. v. 4. | /ermoner, Fr, from the 
noun. ] | 


1. To diſcourſe as in a ſermon. | 
Some would rather have good diſcipline deli- 
vered plainly by way of precept, or ſermoned at 
large, than thus cloudily inwrapped in allegorical, 
devices. KApenſers 
2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically ; to 
leſſon. 1 8057 

Come, ſermon me no farther: 


f No — bounty yet bath paſs'd my heart. - 


| Shake are Timon « 
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the blood which ſeparates in congela- When our betters tell us they are our humble ſer- 


r ".. 
110 5 * * n unn - called the black ophites z another, called the white] Than a great queen _ * 2 it. \ 
1410008 8 R ; Fr. Thin or ophites, was green alſo, but variegated with ſpots [ e hae — 1 
V1 414-4100 ' "BERO'SITY. 3. / [ /erofite, Fr.] of White: the third was called tephria, and was“ e diſdain'd ga 
4114414408 watery part of the blood _— of a grey colour, variegated with ſmall black] Thenceforth the form, of ſervant 5 Me. 
i In theſe the ſalt and lixiviated ſerofity is divided | ſpots. The ancients tell us, that it was a cer-][ | For maſter ar for ſervant here to call ! 
D between the guts and the bladder; but it remains | tain remedy againſt the poiſon of the bite of ſer- as all altke, where only tuo were all. Har. 
ieee undivided in birds. | Brown. | petitsz but it is now zuſtly rejefted, 2. One in a ſtate of ſubjection. Unuly 
14 1 T0 "The | tumour of che throat, which occaſions g Hill's Materia Medica.  __ Being unprepar'dy'! +1 > 
1817, 08 the difficulty of ſwallowing and breathing, pro- | Accept in good part a bottle made of a ſerpen- | Our will became he Irony to defect, 
4.31208 cerds from a ſerofity obſtructing the glands, which. tine flone, which hath the quality to give any wine Whick'elſe ſhould free have wrong d. | 
mm TH | may be watery, cdematoſe, or ſchirrous, according or Water, that _ . - therein for . . : ' Shokeſpeare's Macherh, 
T1900 . _ to the viſcoſity of the humour. Arbuthnot, | twenty hours, the and operation o w | f civili to iors. or 
. SEROUS. adj. | ſereux, French ; frre/ur, | water, and. js very mediclnable for the cure of | 3* 4 oo Eo — 
W 14; Latin.] n 12 FA 1 15 phi  fubjeRtion due from all men to all meh 
1 1 . 6 5-408 ? N Z „ N. bo , - 19 | cl = - a _— 
14 0 1 1. Thin; watery. Uſed of the part of TART f | W is ſomething more than the compliment of courſe, - 


gane, that lays eggs. 

She was arrayed all in lily white, 
And in Her right hand bore a cup. of gold, 
With wine and water fill'd up to the heightz - 
In which a ſerpent did himſelf enfold, 
That horror made to all that did behold. 4 
Fairy Queen. 

She ſtruck me with her tongue, 

Moſt ſerpent like, upon the very heart. | 
IIS 8 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
They, or under ground, or circuit wide, 
With ſerpent error wand' ring, found their way. 


\ 


drive hard together; to crowd into a 
little ſpace. Not received into uſe, nor By angels numberleſs, thy daily, train. 


deſerving reception. „To obey fervitdy or meanly. 
The frowning 2 knitting of the brows is a ga- 3 | y y Y 


thering or ſerring of the ſpirits, to reſiſt in ſome 

meaſure; and alſo this knitting H follow upon 
earneft ſtudying, though it be without diſlike. - 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Heat attenuates and ſends forth the ſpirit of a 

body, and upon that the more groſs parts contract 

and /err themſelves together. Bacon. 


A goddeſs among gods ador'd, and ſery'd 
Milton. 


When wealthy, ſhew thy wiſdom not to be 
To wealth a ſerv ant, but malce wealth ſerwe thee. 
4. To ſupply with food ceremoniouſly. 
Others, pamper'd in their ſhameleſs pride, 
Are ſerv'd in plate, and in their chatiots ride. 
: Dryden. 


1 * , "1 Se"aPET. . %. A baſket, Ainfevorth.] vante, but underſtand us to be their laves. Swift, 
1 2. en. rom the, gramous or red part | Seer 100V3. adj, [from fh re, Lat:]| 7, Sx'avanre, v. 4. [fromthe How.) 
'Þ Wo ; n Diſeaſed with a ſerpigo. To ſabiect. Not in uſ | | 
i'K This diſeaſe is commonly an extravaſation of 8 | 3 o ſubdject. No e. 
j | ſerum, received in ſome cavity of the body; for] __. The Kin behind her e | | My affairs 
5 there may be alſo a dropſy by a dilatation of the 153T7 and wes covered with w A ks 4. — Are ſer wanted to others : though T owe | | « 
1 ferous veſſels, as that in the ovarium. SE PFGO. 1. . [Latin.] A n of tet- 1] My revenge roperly, remiſſivn lies x 
. Arbuthnot on Diet. | ter. 3 | | In Volſcian breaſts. © Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
[! SERPENT. 3. / [ /erpens, Latin.] An | For thy own bowels, which do call thee fife, _ Toe SERVE. v. a. [ /ervir, French; /ervic, 
| animal that moves by undulation with- | | Po curſe the gout, lake: and the rheum, Latin.) | 
1 t legs. They are often venomous. R Shatepeare: 1. To work for | | = 
1 "US 85. TRACY © l | She had a node, with pains, on her right leg, and | ** F 
| 'They are divided into two kinds N the a ſerpigo on her right hand. Minan. a thou * my oy wag thoy 
| viper, which brings young; and the Ty SERR. v. a. [| /errer, French.) To gas) att Swe vary a brit 4 
[i | } 2. To attend at command, 
| 
| 
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Milton. 

The chief I challeng'd : he, whoſe praQtis'd wit 
Knew all the ſerpent mazes of deceit, 

Eludes my ſearch. Pope's 9 a0. 


SR PENTINE. ad. [ /erpentinus, Lat. from 
Jerpent.] f . 
1. Reſembling a ſerpent. 
I craved of him to lead me to the top of this 


Tock, with meaning to free him from ſo ſerpentine 
a companion as I am. idney. 


This of ours is deſcribed with legs, wings, a ſer- | 


Fentine and winding tail, and a creſt or comb ſome- 
what like a cock. r Brown. 
vo Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape 
Like his, and colour ſerpentine, may ſhew 
Thy inward fraud. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The figures and their parts ought to have a /er- 
xtine and flaming form naturally: theſe ſorts of 
outlines have I know not what of life and ſeem- 
ing motion in them, which very much refembles 
the activity of the flame and ſerpent. Dryden. 
2. Winding like a ſerpent ; anfractuous. 
Nor can the ſun 
Perfect a eircle, or maintain his way 5 
One inch direct; but where he roſe to- day 
He comes no more, but with a cozening line 
S:eals by that point, and ſo is ſerpentine. Donne. 
His hand th' adorned firmament diſplay'd, 
"Thoſe ſerpentine yet conſtant motions made. I 
: Sandys. 
How many ſpacious countries does the Rhine, 
In winding banks, and mazes ſerpentine, 1 
Traverſe, before he ſplits in Belgia's plain, 
And, loſt in ſand, «creeps to the German main? 
| | Blackmore. 
SERPENTINE. 2. , [dracantium.] An 
herb. Aigfivortb. 
SERPENTINE Stone. u. /, 
There were three ſpecies of this ſtone known 
among the ancients, all reſembling one another, 


and celebrated for the ſame virtues. The one 


þ 


SE'RRATED. 


SERRATURE. 2. . [from ſerra, Latin.] 


J. 7 vp 


adj, | ferratus, Lat.] Form- 
ed with jags or indentures 
like the edge of a ſaw. 


All that have ſerrate teeth are carnivorous. Ray. | 


The common heron hath long legs for wading, 
a long neck anſwerable thereto to reach prey, a 
wide throat to pouch it, and long toes, with ſtrong 


hooked talons, one of which is remarkably ſerrate | 


on the edge. Derbam's Phyfico-Thbeology. 

This ſtick is uſually knotted, and always arm- 
ed: one of them with a curious ſhark's tooth 
near an inch long, and indented or ſerrated on 
both edges: a ſcurvy weapon, Grew. 


SERRA'TION. #. . [from ſerra, Latin.] 
Formation in the ſhape of a ſaw. | 


Indenture like teeth of ſaws. 
Theſe are ſerrated on the edges; but the ſer- 
ratures are deeper and groſſer than in any af the 
reſt, Woodward, 
To SE'RRY. v. a. | ſerrer, French; /errato, 
Italian.] To preſs cloſe ; to drive hard 
together. For /erry, Bacon uſes ſerr ; 
but neither /err nor ſerry are received. 
With them roſe | 
A foreſt huge of ſpears; and thronging helms 
Appear'd, and ſerried ſhields in thick array, 
Of death immeaſurable. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Foul diſhpation follow'd, and fore'd rout; 
Nor ſerv'd it to relax their ſerried files.” 
| Milton's Par. Loft, 
SERVANT. 2. /. | ſervant, French; ſervus, 


1. One who attends another, and acts at | 


his command : the correlative of maſter. 
Uſed of man or woman. | 

We are one in fortune; both 
Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 


1 


| ſerves their turn. 


5. To bring meat as a menial attendant : 
with in or up with in, as meat dreſſed 
in the kitchen is brought into another 
room; with 2p, as the room of repaſt is 
commonly higher than the kitchen. 

Bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, 
and we will come in to dinner. | 

| Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Soon after our dinner was ſerved iu, which was 
right good viands, both for bread and meat: we 
had alſo drink of three ſorts, all wholeſome and 
good. Bacen, 
Beſmeared with the horrid juice of ſepia, they 
danced a little in phantaſtick poſtures, retired a 
while, and then returned, ſerving up a banquet as 
at ſolemn funerals, Taylor. 

Some part he roaſts; then ſerves it up ſo dreſt, 
And bids me welcome to this humble feaſt: 
Mov'd with diſdain, WA 9:5 
1 with avenging flames the palace burn'd. Dryden. 

The ſame meſs ſhould be ſerved up again for 
ſupper, and breakfaſt next morning. 

| Arbutbnot's Hiftcry of Jabn Bull, 


6. To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate to. 


Bodies bright and greater ſhould not ſerve 
The leſs not bright. Milton, 


| 7. To ſupply with any thing: as, the cu-- 


rate /erved two churches. 

They that ſerve the city, ſhall ſerve it out of 

all the tribes of Iſrael. Exel. Xlvili. 19» 

8. To obey in military actions: as, he 
ſerwved the king in three campaigns. 

9. To be ſufficient to. ky 

If, any ſubject, intereſt, or fancy has recom- 

mended, their reaſoning is after their faſhion; it 

I . Locle. 

10. To be of uſe to; to aſſiſt; to pro- 
mote. e 

When a ſtorm of a ſad miſchance beats upon our 


ſpirits, turn it into ſome advantage, by obſerving 


| where 
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13. To ſatisfy ; to content. Bi 
3 wet 4 ſerved the ſottifh | 


Fo SERVE. UW. u. 
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ie conſider'd every creature x 
© Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles. 
To help by good offices. 
Shall he thus ſerve his country, Apr 
The tribute of her juſt applauſe refuſe? Tate. 
12. To comply with; to ſubmit to. 
They think herein we ſerve the time, becauſe 
thereby we either hold or ſeck preferment. Houker. 


. 
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As the pri 2 : 
Jews, this equally ſerves theſe to pu them into 
a fool's varadife, by feeding their hopes, without 
changing their lives. | - South. 


N_ would —— them but riding L'E Era. 


One half-pint bottle ſerves them both to dine, 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. 


The dull flat falſehood ſerves for policy; 


And, in the cunning, truth itſelf 's a lye. Pope. 


15. LV fervir de, French.) Te $erve| 


. 4 . 4 
> 1 2 , S . 
of religion , T6 fit to be convenient. 
. 7 3 to be convenient. 
. - Tayhr. 
- A l 
Milton. 


Pope. | 
14. To ſtand inſtead of any thing to one. 


| 


We have the ſummary of all our griefs," 
Wen time ſhall ſerve to ſhew in articles. 
een 3 Sbale es Henry IV. 
| As occaſion ſerves, this e queen 
And prince ſhall follow with a freſh ſupply. 
4 * Shakeſpeare's 
Read that; tis with the royal ſignet fign'd, 
And given me by the king, when time ſhould ; 
| To be perus'd by you. Dryden: Spaniſh Friar. 
8. To conduce ; to be of uſe. _ 
Churches, as thing elſe, receive their 
chief petfection from the end. whereunto 
FG lack W y nanny 
| ur ſpeech to worldly ſupe we frame in 
ſach ſort as ſervurb beſt ben and perſuade the 
minds of them, who otherwiſe neither could nor 
would greatly regard our neceſſities. Hooker. 
Who leflens"thee, againſt his purpoſe ſerves 
To manifeſt the more thy might. Milton. 
Firſt * inveſtigate the variety of motions and 
figures made by the organs which ſerwe for articu- 


| 


_ - 


— 


AKE - 


himſelf of. To make uſe of. A mere 
A complete brave man muſt know ſolidly the 
main 3 in 3 ob and withal how 
to ſerve himſelf e ivine's high contemplations 
ets Lawn 1 2 ſubtile | 2 
the natural philoſopher's minute obſervations. 


They would ſerve themſelves of this torm. Taylor. 
I will ſerve my/elf of this conceſſion. Chillingev. 


- It is much more eaſy for men to ſerve their 
own ends of thoſe principles, which they do not 

t into men, but find there. Ti 2 

If they elevate themſelves, tis only to fall from 

a higher place, becauſe they ſerve themſelves 4 


other men's wings, neither underſtanding their uſe 


nor virtue, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
16. To treat; to requite; in an ill ſenſe : 

as, he /erved me ungratefully. | 
47. [In divinity.) To worſhip the Su- 

preme Being. 

Matters hid leave to God, him ſerve and fear. 

| Milton. 

18. To SERV a warrant. 

offender, and carry to juſtice, 
19. To Serve an office. To diſcharge any 
© onerous and public duty. | 


1. To be a ſeryant, or ſlave. 
Iſrael ſerved for a wife, and for a wife he kept 
Jheep. | Hoſ. 
We will give thee this alſo, for the ſervice 
which thou ſhalt ſerve with me. Geneſis, xx. 27. 
2. To be in ſubjection. 
Thou haſt made me to ſerve with thy ſins; 
thou haft wearied me with thine iniquities. 
1jaiab, xliil. 24. 


, 


3. To attend; to wait. 
Martha was eumbered about much ſerving, and 
ſaid, Lord, doſt thou not care that my ſiſter hath 
left me to ſerve alone q ute, x. 40. 


4- To engage in the duties of war under 
command. 

Both more or leſs have given him the revolt 
And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
Whaſe hearts are abſent too. Shakeſp. Macheth. 

Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of 
Italy, who had before been great commanders, but 
now. ſerved as private 2 without pay. 

: oller: Hiſtory of the Turks, 

5. To produce the end deſired. 

The look bewrayed, that, as ſhe uſed theſe or- 
naments not far herſelf, but to prevail with ano- 
ther, ſo ſhe feared that all would not ſerve, Sidney, 

6. To be ſaflicient for a purpoſe. 

Take it, ſhe ſaid ; and, when your needs require, 

This little brand will ſerve to light your fire. 


| 


peculations, and of | 
Dighy on the Soul. 


To ſeize aw] 


lation, and the variety of matter to which thoſe 
articulations are ſeverally applied. Holder. 


——  - 


Faſhion is, for the moſt part, nothing but the 
oſtentation of riches; and therefore the high price 


ſſens 


— 


of what ſerves to that, rather increaſes than 
its vent. = * 

. Our victory only ſe ved to lead us on to further 
viſionary proſpects. N74 ' Swift. 
9. To officiate or minifter : as, he ſerved 

at the publick dinner. 
SERVICE, 2. /. [ ſervice, Fr. fervitium, 
Latin, 
1. Menial office; low buſineſs done at the 
command of a maſter. | | 
The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe 
Follow'd his king, and did him ſervice | 
Improper for a ſlave. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


— 


— . 


% 


| 2. Attendance of a ſervant, | 
| Both fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we loy'd 


moſt: 
A moſt unnatural and faithleſs ſervice. 


Shakeſp. 
3. Place; office of a ſervant. 


of ſervice. — Shakeſpeare. 
| By opprefling and betraying me, 
Thou might'ſt have ſooner got another ſervice. - 


bakeſpeare. 


carded men; very rogues, now they be out of ſer- 
Vice» pas, 2x” 
A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and 
in; for none would go to ſervice that thinks he 
enough to live well of himſelf, 7. 


* 5 
hat ſer vice is not ſervice, ſo being done, 


But being ſo allow'd. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
This poem was the laſt piece of ſervice 1 did for 
my maſter king Charles. Dey den. 


5. Attendance on any ſuperior. 
Madan, I entreat true peace of you, | 
Which I will purchaſe with my duteous ſervice, 
' Shakeſpeare. 
Riches gotten by ſervice, though it be of the beſt 
riſe, yet, when gotten by flattery, may be placed 
amongſt the wed acon. 


6. Profeſſion of reſpe@ uttered or ſent, 
| I am a woman lacking wit 
To make a ſeemly anſwer to fuch perſons ; 
Pray do my ſervice to his majeſty. | 
* ] _ Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
7. Obedience ; ſubmiſſion. 1 
Thou; Nature, art my goddeſs ; to thy law 
My ſervices are bound. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
| God requires no man's ſervice upon hard and un- 
reaſonable terms. ; illetſon's Sermons , 


8. Act te e e which poſ- 
ſeſſion depen 


Although they. built caſtles and made freehold- 


| | Dryden. 
Vor. II. | 7 


/ 


| ers, yet were there no tenures and ſervices reſerved 


„ 


| * aq \ ARS wet 
. F : 8 
— 9 ! 1 fe - * $ 


Locke. 


4 
" 
| 


L 


I have ſerved prince-Florizel ; but now I am out | 


Theſe that accuſe him are a yoke of his diſ- | 


4. Any thing done by way of duty to a 


| 
| 


| 
| 


9. Actual duty; office. 
The order of human ſociety cannot be pre- 
vi. | 
and a long ſubordination of offices. 


s „ * . ; 
SER 


| and dependency of 


the common people unto them - 


ſelves, Davies s State of Ireland, 


ſerved, nor the ſervices requiſite to the ſupport 
it be ſupplied, without a diſtinction of FEE 


10. Employment; buſineſs, 


If ſtations of power and truſt were conſtantly 
made the rewards of virtue, men of great abilities 
would endeavour to excel in the duties of a religi- 


ous life, in order to qualify themſelves for publick 
ice. , 4 Swifts 
, 11. Military duty. | 
When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, 
or is put to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy 
ſoldier. S penſ⸗ er. 
At the parliament at Oxford; his youth, and 
want of experience in ſea-ſerwice, had ſomewhat 
been ſhrewdly touched, even before the fluices of 
| Popular liberty were yet ſet open. Wotton's Bucks 
12. A military achievement. | 
| Such fellows will learn you by rote where ſervices 
were done, at ſuch and ſuch a breach. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


— 


13. Purpoſe ; uſe. | 

All the veſſels of the king's houſe are not for 
uſes of honourz ſome be common ſtuff, and for 
mean ſervices, yet profitable, Spelman, 


14. Uſeful office; advantage conferred. 
The ſtork's plea, when taken in a net, was, the 
ſervice ſhe did in picking up venomous creatures. 
TC ' Eftrangee 
» The clergy prevent themſel ves from doing much 
ſervice to religion, by affecting ſo much to converſe 
with each other, and caring ſo little to mingle with 
the laity. | Swifts 
Gentle ftrexms viſit populous towns in their 
courſe, and are at once of ornament and ſervice to 
them. P pe. 
That ſervice may really be done, the medicine 
muſt be given in larger quantities. Meads 
15. Favour. | 
To thee a woman's ſervices are due, — 
My fool uſurps my body. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
16. Public office of devotion. ho 
According to this form of theirs, it muſt ſtand 
for a rule, No ſermon, no ſervice. + Hooker» 
If that very ſervice of God in the Jewiſh ſyna» 
gogues, which our Lord did approve and ſanctify 
with his own preſence, had ſo large portions of the 
law and prophets, together with the many prayers 
and pſalms read day by day, as equal in a manner 
the — of ours, and yet in that reſpect was 
never thought to deſerve blame; is it now an of- 
fence, that the like meaſure of time is beſtowed 
in the like manner ? 
I know no neceflity why private and fingle 
abilities ſhould quite juftle out and deprive the 
church of the joint abilities and concurrent gifts 
of many learned and godly men, ſuch as the com- 
poſers of the ſervice book were. King Charles. . 
The congregation was diſcompoſed, and divine 
ſervice broken off, Watts. 


17. Courſe; order of diſhes. N 


_ Cleopatra made Antheny a ſupper ſumptuou 
and royal; Towbeit there was no extraordinary ſer- 
vice ſedu on the board. Hakewill, 


18. A tree and fruit. ¶ /orbus, Latin.] 
The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are 
| placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a roſe, 
whoſe flower-cup afterwards becomes a fruit ſhaped 
like a pear or medlar; to which muſt be added, 
pennated leaves like that of the aſh, 
October is drawn in a garment of yellow and car- 


nation ; in his left hand a baſket of ſervices, med- 
lars, and other fruits that ripen late. Peacham. 


from /ervice.] 8 ; 5 
1. Active; diligent; officious. 


from that officer, containing hie own ſerviceable 
e H 1 diligence 


. 


Rogers „ 


H go ker. 


Miller. 1 


SE"RVICEABLE. a/. Lerwiſſable, old Fr. 


He was ſent to the king's court, with letters 
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diſe fo great a 3 add- 
Lend Gent Bas dc Wee 


10 thee well, u. ſerwiceable villain z 


As duteous to the vices of thy miiſtreſ 


diligen 


8 N 
As badnefs could defire. —Shakeſp. King Lear. | 


2. Uſeful ; - beneficial. 


| his own buſineſs, and be ſerviceable to religion and 
learning. Atterbury. 


A book to juftify the revolution archbiſhop Til- } 


| lotſon recommended to the king, as the moſt ſer- 
_ wiceable treatiſe that could have been publiſhed 
then. Savift . 


SE"RVICEABLENESS. 2. from /ervice- | 


able.) © 
1. Officiouſneſs; activity. 


He might continually be in her preſence, ſhew- 
ing more humble ſerviceableneſs and joy to content 


her than ever befote. : Sidney. 
2, Uſefulneſs ; beneficialneſs. | 
All action being for ſome end, its aptneſs to be 


- commanded or forbidden muſt be founded upon its 
ſerviceableneſs or diſſerviceableneſs to ſome end. 
Norris. 


Sz"RvILE. adj. | ſervil, French; fervilis, 
Latin. | 


1. god. dependant ; mean. 


Fight and die, is death deftroying death 
Where fearing dying, pays death ſerwile breath. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
From impoſition of ſtrict laws to free 
Acceptance of large grace, from ſerwile fear 
To filial, Milton. 
Ev'n fortune rules no more a ſervile land, 
Where exil'd tyrants ſtill by turns command. Pope. 
2, Fawning ; cringing. 

The moſt ſervile flattery is lodged the moſt eaſily 
in the groſſeſt capacity; for their ordinary con- 
ceit draweth a yielding to their greaters, and then 
have they not wit to diſcern the right degrees of 
duty. . | Sidney. 

She muſt bend the ſervile knee, 
And fawning take the ſplendid robber's boon. 
Thomſon. 


| SERvVILELY. adv, [ from ſervile.] Mean- 


ly; flaviſhly. 
T' each changing news they chang'd affections 
| brin 5 þ 
And ſervilel from fate expect a king. Dryd. Aur. 
He affects a fingularity in his actions and 
thoughts, rather than /erwilely to copy from the 
wileſt, c F Swift. 


„ [from /erwile.] 


SERVILITY. 


1. Subjection; involuntary obedience. 
What, beſides this unhappy ſervility to cuſtom, 
can poſſibly reconcile men, that own chriſtianity, 
to a practice widely diſtant from it? 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. Meanneſs; dependance ; baſeneſs. 


3. Submiſſion from fear. 
The angels and dzmons, thoſe by their ſubſer- 
'viency, and theſe by the ſerwility of their obedi- 
ence, manifeſtly declared Chriſt and his apoſtles 
to be veſted with an authority derived from their 
Lord. Weſt. 


4. Slavery ; the condition of a ſlave. | 


4 


To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 
Than is a flave in baſe ſervility; _ 
For princes ſhould be free. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
SY "RVING-MAN. . / | ſerve and man.] 
A menial ſervant. 


Your niece did more favours to the duke's feru- | 


"irg-man than ever the beſtowed on me. | 
7 LIM Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


12 


2. Servants collectively. 
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And all the waiters in d trice 
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Ju in the pier; the cook kngele'd thricey | * —ů of the planets dbout the 


His ſummons did obey z W 
Each ſerwing- man, with dith in hand, 
d botdly up; like our train'd band, 

_ Preſented; and away. | Duckling» 
Wich Dennis you did ne'er combine, 
Not you, to fteal your maſter's Wine; 
| Except a bottle, now and then, 
Too welcome brother ſerving-men, " Swift. 
\$z"rVITOR. 2. /. [ /ervitear, French. 


This workman, whoſe ſerwitor nature is, being 
- only one, the heathens imagining to be more, gave 
him in the ſky the name of Jupiter; in the air, 


of Veſta and Ceres. 
Thus are poor ſervitors, _ n 
When others ſleep uyon their quiet beds, 


Fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſerwitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and ſnale-pac'd beggary. 
| | | | Shakeſpeare. 
2, One who acts under another; a follower. 
b Our Norman conqueror gave away to his ſervi- 
tors the lands and poſſeſſions of ſuch as did oppoſe 
his invaſion, Er Davies. 
3. One who profeſſes duty and obedience. 
My noble queen, let former grudges paſs, 
And henceforth I am thy true fer vitor. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
4. 2 of the loweſt order in the univer- 
5 ty, . 

* Hin learning is much of a ſize with his birth and 
education; no more of either than what a poor 
hungry ſervitor can be expected to bring with him 
from his college. | Swift. 

SE"RVITUDE. 2. J. | ſervitude, Fr. ſervi- 
tus, Lat.] | 


1. Slavery; ſtate of a ſlave; dependance. 
Ariſtotle ſpeaketh of men, whom nature hath 
framed for the ſtate of ſervitude, ſaying, They 


| 


direct them. | | 
You would have ſold your king to ſlaughter, 

His princes and his peers to ſervitude, 

His ſubjeRs to oppreſſion and contempt. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Unjuſtly thou deprav'ſt it with the name 

Of ſervitude, to ſerve whom God ordains, 

Or nature : God and nature bid the ſame 

When he who rules is worthieſt. Milton. 
Though it is neceſſary that ſome perſons in the 

world ſhould be in love with a ſplendid ſervitude, 

yet certainly they muſt be much beholding to their 

own fancy, that they can be pleaſed at it; for he 

that riſes up early, and goes to bed late, only to re- 

ceive addreſſes, is really as much abridged in his 

freedom, as he that waits to preſent one. South, 


Not in uſe, 
After him a cumb'rous train 
Of herds, and flocks, and numerous ſervitude. 


Milton. 
SERUM. 2. /. [Latin.] 
1. The thin and watery part that ſeparates 
from the reſt in any liquor, as in milk 
the whey from the cream. 


2. The part of the blood which in coagu- 


lation ſeparates from the grume. 
Blood is the moſt univerſal juice in an animal 
- body: the red part of it differs from the ſerum, 


nervous juice, and that from the ſeveral other 
humours ſeparated in the glands. Arbuthnot. 


SESQUIA'LTER, ; adj. | n Fr. 
SIS IALTERAL. | . /e/quialter, Latin. ] 
In geometry, is a ratio where one quan- 
tity or number contains another once 


and half as much more, as 6 and 9. 
Did. 


| 

; 

| Conftrain'd to watch in darkneſs, rain, and cold. | 
| . Sbaleſpeare. 
| 


have reaſon ſo far forth as to conceive when othefs 
| [et Hooker. | 


the ſerum from the lymph, the lymph from the 


1 
: 


1 


SESQUIPEDA LIAN. 
5 5866 and = half. 
1. Servant; attendant. A word obſolete. || 


| 
of Juno; in the water, of Neptune; in the earth, 
x | Hooker. 


* 


—— 


| 


1 


| | dical motions to their orbs. 


& 


ſan, and of the ſecondary planets about the pri | 
| ones, the periodical times are in Jg eis le. pro- 


portion to the mean diſtance, 
As the fix primary | 
ſun, ſo the ſecondary ones are nioved about them, 
in the ſame Seſquialteral proportion of their meſo 

| 7 Dat 
SESQUIPE"DAL, 1 [- ouipedalht; 
$. Lat.] Contain 


As for my own part, I am but a ſeſquipedal 
having only Ex foot and à half of flats. 
. Addiſon's Guardian. 


| Haſt thou ever meaſured the gigantick Ethio- 


plan, whoſe ſtatupe is above eight cubits high, or 


the ſeſquipedalian pigmy? Arbuthnot and Pope. 
S Ne . adj. In mathema- 


ticks.] Is the proportion one quantity 
or number has to another, in the ratio of 
one half. $0" 


The periodical times of the planets are in ſeſgyi= 
plicate proportion, and not a duplicate proportion 
of the diſtances from the center or the radii; and 
conſequently the planets cannot be carried about 
by an damen circulating fluid. 
| Cbeyne s Philoſophical Principles. 
SESQUITE'RTIAN., [ In mathematicks.] 

Having ſuch a ratio, as that one quan- 

tity or number contains another once 

and one third part more, as between 6 

and 8. | 
Sess, 2. /. | for aſſeſs, ceſs, or cenſe.] Rate; 

ceſs charged ; tax. 

His army was ſo ill paid and governed, as the 
Engliſh ſuffered more damage by the 45 of his 
ſoldiers, than they gained profit or ſecurity by 
abating the pride of their enemies. /i 

45 Davies's Hiſtory of Ireland. 
SE'SSION. 2. /. [ /e/fion, Fr. /effio, Lat.] 
1. The act of ſitting. 


He hath as man, not as God only, a ſupreme 


dominion over quick and dead; for ſo much his 


aſcenſion into heaven, and his ſeſſion at the right 
hand of God, do import. Hooker. 


Many, though they concede-a table-geſture, will 


hardly allow this uſual way of ſeffjon. _ 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. A ſtated aſſembly of magiſtrates or ſe- 
nators. | IF 
They are ready t' appear 5 
Where you ſhall Lela your ſeſſion. Sbak. X. Lear. 
Summon 'a ſe//t9r, that we may arraign 
Our moſt diſloyal lady, Shakeſpeare. 
The old man, mindful till of moan, 
Weeping, thus beſpake the ſeſſion. 
| | Chapman's Odyſſey» 
Of their iin ended they bid cry | 
The great reſult. | Milton. 
Cail'd to council all the Achaian ftates, 
Nor herald ſworn the ſeſſion to proclaim. a 


| P ope's Ody "i 
3. The ſpace for which an aſſembly 12. 


without intermiſſion or receſs. 
It was contrary to the courſe of parliament, 
that any bill that had been rejected ſhould-be 
again preferred the ſame /e//ion. Clarendon 
The ſecond Nicene council affords us plentiful 
aſſiſtance in the firſt ſ %, wherein the pope's 
vicar declares that Meletius was ordained by Arian 
biſhops, and yet his ordination was never queſ- 
tioned, Stilling fleets 
Many decrees are enacted, which at the next 
Seſſion are repealed. _ ; VMorris. 
4. A meeting of juſtices : as, the n of 

the Peace. $13 


SE'STERCE., 2. J. [ ſefterce, Fr. Alu, 


Latin.] Among the Romans, a 
about 81. 18. 5 d. half-penny "ter 


-Several of them would rather chuſe a ſum in 


ſefterces, than in pounds ſterling. Addiſea on au; | 
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Ferran, Saxon ; tten, ch.] | 
1. To place; to Pe e ſraation or } 
"place; to put. 9401 | " | F 


Ere I could 
| Obe kim that parting' kiſs which 1 had fe 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 
| Sbateſpeare. 
But that my admirable dexterity of wit, counter- 
- feiting the action of an old woman, delivered me, 
the knave conſtable b Jer me * tw comman 
ftocks for a witch. '_ Shakeſpeare. 
They that are younger have me in 
whoſe fathers I would have diſdained to have ſet 
with the dogs of my flock. n 5 xxx. Is | 
He that hath received his teſtimony, hath ſer to 
his ſeal, that God is. true. *  Fobn, iii. 33. 
They have ſet | her a bed in the midſt of the lain. 
Exel. xxxii. 
Dod ſer chem in the firmament, to give light upon 
the earth, vt LY . : 


derifion, | 


Cen. i. 25 | 


She /ets the bar that cauſes al my paid; 
One gift refus d makes all their bo ty thn, 


den. 


The lives of the reveabiry may be . enough 


ſet over * the revelation, to find whether they 1 


agree. Atterbury. 
2. To put into any condition, ſtate, or 
poſture. 


They thought the very diſturbance of things 
eſtablithed an hire ſufficient to ſet them on Works 
Fs 
That man that fits within a monarch's heart, 
Would he abuſe the count'nance of the ki 
| n what miſchiefs might he Jet abroac ! 2 
80 une 
Our princely general, | 
Will give you audience; and wherein 
It ſhall appear that your demands are juſt, 
You ſhall enjoy them; ev'ry thing ſer off 
That might ſo much as think you enemies 
Shakeſpeare. 
This preſent enterprize ſet off his head, 
I do not think a braver gentleman f 
Is now alive. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Fe cauſed every man his ſervant, whom he had 
- ſet at liberty, to return. Fer. xxxiv. 16. 
Every ſabbath ye ſhall ſet it in order. 
Lev. xxiv. 8. 
I am come to ſet a man at variance againſt his 
father. Maitpew. 
Thou ſhalt pour out into all thoſe veſſels, and 
aſide that which is full. 2 Kings, iv. 4+ 
The beauty of his ornament he ſet in majeſty, 
but they made images; therefore have I fer it far 
from them. Exe. 
The gates of thy ap ſhall be ſet wide open. 
Nab. iii. 13. 
The- fathers have eaten a four grape, and the 
children's teeth are ſet on edge. er. XXXi, 20. 
The ſhipping might be ſer on work by fiſhing, by 
tranſportations from port to, port. Bacon. 


This wheel, ſet on going, did pour a war upon 


the Venetians with ſuch a tempeſt, as Padua and 
Trevigi were taken from them. Bacon. 
That this may be done with the more advan- 
tage, ſome hours muſt be ſe apart for this exami- 
nation. Duppa. 
Finding the tiver fordable at the foot of the 
bridge, he ſer over his horſe, _ Hayward. 
| By his aid aſpiring 
To fer himſelf in glory above his peers. ' Milton. 
| Equal ſucceſs had ſet theſe champions high, 
And both reſolv'd to conquer or to die. Waller. 
Nothing renders a man fo inconſiderable; for 
it ſets him above the meaner ſort of company, and 
makes him intolerable to the better. 
Government of the Ton 
Some are reclaimed by puniſhment, and ſome 
are ſer right by good nature, L' Eftrange. 
- The fire was formꝰ d, ſhe ſets the kettle on. 


Dryden. 
reſent came 
To ruin Troy, and e che world on flame. OP 


| 


6. To fit to muſick ; to 
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Ses ut bse to ſchool, and let bim be 
e eee of huſbandry, - / Dryden. 
Over-labour'd with ſo long a courſe, 
© "Tis time to ſer at eaſe the ſmoking horſe, Dryd. 
The punith'd crime ſhall /et 4 at cafe, 
And murm "ring manes of my friend Oh | 


ove call'd in haſte | 
The PR of Mala, with ſevere decree, | 
Jo Kill the keeper, and to ſet her free. Drggen. 
If ſuch a tradition were at any time endea- 
voured to be ſer on foot, it is not eaſy to 75 2 
how it ſhould at firſt gain entertainment. Tillotſon. 
When the father looks ſour on the child, * 
body elſe ſhould put on the ſame col | 
forgiveneſs aſked, and a reformation 0 his fault 
has ſet him right again, and reſtored him to his 
former credit. | Locke on Education. 
His practice muſt by no means croſs his pre- 
cepts, unleſs he intend to ſer him wron 
Locke on 


* 


cartes 


it on upon the mind, the idea is likely to fink 
the deeper. Locke. 
When he has once choſen it, it raiſes deſire 
that proportionably gives him uneaſineſs, which 
- determines his will, and ſers him at work | in pur- 
ſuit of his choice on all occaſions. Locke. 
This river, 
When nature's ſelf lay ready to expire, 


| Aae the dire flame that Jer the world on fire. | 


Addiſon. 

"A couple of wakes agreed, at parting, ,to ſet 
1805 one half hour in the day to think of each 
other, „ Addiſon. 
Voor fortunes place you far above the neceſſity 
of learning, but nothing can ſer you above the 

- ornament of it. Felton. 
Their firſt movement and impreſſed motions 
demand the impulſe of an almighty hand to ſer 
them a-going. ne. 


from a cuſtom they have of taking them off, and 


&ting them on. Pope. 
bs oe Be requent in ſetting ſuch cauſes at $4. -; 
| Whoſe effects you deſire to know. Watrs, 


3- 5 make motionleſs ; to fix immovea- 


Struck with the ſight, inanimate he fone, 
Set are her eyes, and motionleſs her limbs. Garth, 


4. To fix ; to ſtate by ſome rule, 

- - Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the 
bittereſt terms; which the gentleman, with a ſer 
geſture and countenance, {till ſoberly related; until 
the ordinary, driven at laſt into a mad rage, was 
fain to give over. Carex. 

The town of Bern has handſome fountains 


planted, at ſet diſtances, from one end of the ſtreets 
to the other. Addiſon, 


5. To regulate; to adjuſt. 


In court they determine the king's good. 2 his 
defires, wide | is a kind of ſetting the ſun by the 
dial. Suckling. 


and conſecrated to his worſhip; to what 
to places deſigned to common uſes. 


and cookery which by cuſtom they are ſer to. 


He rules the church's bleſt dominions, 


— . tt 11.ꝙà —_— „ 


adapt with notes. 
Set thy own ſongs, and ſing them to thy lute. 
Dryden. 
Grief he tames that fetters i it in verſe ; ; 
But when I have done ſo, 
Some man, his art or voice to hol, 

Doth ſer and ſing my pain; 
And, by delighting many, frees again 


Grief, which yerſe did reſtrain. Denne. 


If the fear of abſvlute and irreſiſtible power /er 


. . 


| 


That the wheels were but ſmall, may be gueſſed ] 


_—_— 


God n a different reſpe& to places ſet apart |. 
bears | 


Seuth, | 
Our palates grow into a liking of the ſeafoning | 


1 


SET 
I had-one —— hundredth pſatm, and was 
finging the Holt line, in order to put the congrega- 
tion into the tu ne. | Ry | 
7. To plant, not (ow. 


— 


Wpbatſoever fruit uſeth to be ſer upon a root 


or a ſlip, if it be ſown, will degenerate. | 
Bacon s Matura Hiſtory. 

1 Fell,” 

To feds and piants my vile devotion paid, 

And jet the bearded lack to which I -pray*d. Prior. 
8. To interſperſe or variegate with any 

ching. 

Aga As with Raps their bodies all, 151 

wings, were ſer wit one 
with jewels richly ſet, 


High on theif heads, 
ay y * a radiant Coronet. Drygen. 

i ſmooch on that end, and on this, 
it is boy with ridges round the point. Wqdwerd. 


9. To reduce from a GER or diflocated 
ſtate. 


Can honour ſet to a leg? no: or an arm? no: 
honour bath no ſkill in ſurgery then? no. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry y 
Ceadbtering what an orderly life I hag ted, I 
only commanded that my arm and leg ſhould be 
- ſet, and my. anointed with oil. H & 
The fracture was of both the focils of the left 
leg: he had been in great pain from the time 
of the ſetting. Wiſeman. 
Credit is gained by courſe of time, and ſeldom 
recovers a ſtrain ; but, if broken, is never well ſet 


again, Temple. 
10. To fix the affection; to determine the 
thoughts. 


Set your affection on things above, not on 
things on the earth. Col. iii. 2. 
They ſhould ſet their hope in God, asd not 
forget his works. Pſalm lxxviii. 7. 
Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not ex- 
ecuted ſpeedily, the heart of men is fully fat in 


them to do evil. Eccl. 
Some I found wond'rous harſh, 
Contemptuous, proud, ſet on revenge and ſpite» 
Milton. 


Set not thy heart | 
Thus overfond on that which is not thine, Milt, 
When we are well, our hearts are ſet, 
Which way we care not, to be rich or great. 
| Derham. 
Our hearts are ſo much ſet upon the value of the 
benefits received, that we never think of the be- 
ſtower. L'Eſrange. 
Theſe bubbles of the ſhalloweſt, emptieſt ſorrow, 
Which children vent for toys, and women rain 
For any trifle their fond hearts are jet on. 

Should we ſet our hearts only upon theſe things, 
and be able to taſte no pleaſure but what is ſen- 
ſual, we muſt be extremely miſerable when we 
come unto the other world, becauſe we ſhould meet. 
with nothing to entertain ourſelves, | Tillotſon, 
No ſooner is one action diſpatched, which we 
are ſet upon, but another ee! is ready to ſe: 
us on work. * © + - Lockes 
Minds, altogether fet on wile. and profit, often 
contract a certain narrowneſs of temper. Addiſon. 
Men take an ill-natured.pleaſure in diſappoint- 


| ing us in what our hearts are moſt ſer upon. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 
An Engliſhman, who has any degree of reflec- 
tion, cannot be better awakened to a ſenſe-of re- 


» . 
N ons A Prior. | ligion in general, than by obſerving how the minds 
He argues againſt demonſtration; of all mankind are ſet upon this important point, 
Plezs'd whos his zatba by deceives; and how every nation is attentive to the great bu · 
And ſets his judgment by his paſſions. Prior. ſineſs of their being. Adtiſon. 


I am much concerned when I ſee young ggatle- 
men of fortune ſo wholly ſet upon pleaſures, that 
they neglect all improvements in wiſdom and 
- knowledge. Adi iſotts 

11. To predetermine; to ſettle... - | 
We may till doubt whether the Lord, in ſuch 
indifferent ceremonies as thoſe whereof we diſ- 

pute, did frame his people of, ſet purpoſe unto any 

- utter diſſimilitude with Egyptians, or with any 
other nation. Hooker. 
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ſorgets the other, on ſet purpoſe, to. ſhew his coun- 
dry ſwain was no great ſcholacr. Duden. 
12. To eſtabliſn; to appoint ; to fix! ,- 
- », Ofall helps for due pe ance of this ſervice, 


the greateſt is that very ſer and ſtanding order it- 


elf, which, framed with common advice, hath] 


for matter and form preſcribed whatſoever is here- | 
in publickly done. Hooker. 
t pleaſed the king to ſend me, and I ſet him a, 


time. IP | | Neb. ths N 
He ſerteth an end to darkne's, and ſearcheth out 
Job, xxvitli. 3. 


all perfection. We 
In ſtudies, whatſoever a man commandeth ypon 

* himſelf, let him ſe hours for it; but whatſoever 
is agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for 
any ſet times: for his thoughts will fly to it of 
themſelves, ſo as the ſpaces of other buſineſs or 
ſtudies will ſuffice, 
For uſing ſet and preſcribed forms, there is no 
doubt but that wholeſome words, being known, 
are apteſt to excite judicious and fervent affec- 


tions. | King Charles. 
His ſeed, when is not ſer, ſhall bruiſe my bead. 
Milton. 


Though ſet form of prayer be an abomination, 
Set forms of petitions find great approbation. 
| Denbam. 
Set places and ſet hours are but parts of that wor- 
ſhip we owe. South. 
That law cannot keep men from taking more 
uſe than you Jet, the want of money being that 
alone which regulates its price, will appear, if we 
conſider how hard it is to ſer a price upon unne- 
ceflary commodities; but how impoſſible it is to 
ſet a rate upon victuals in a time of famine. Locke. 
Set him ſuch a taſk, to be done in ſuch a time. 
| Locke. 
Take ſet times of meditating on what is future. 
b Atterbury. 
Should a man go about, with never ſo ſer ſtudy 
and deſign, to deſcribe ſuch a natural form of the 
year as that which is at preſent eſtabliſhed, he 
could ſcarcely ever do it in ſo few words that were 
; ſo fit. Woodward. 


13. To appoint to an office ; to aſſign to a 
4 


Am I a ſea, or a whale, that thou ſettef} a watch | 
over me ? | Job, vii. 12. 
As in the ſubordinations of government the 
king is offended by any inſults to an inferior ma- 
giſtrate, ſo the ſovereign ruler of the univerſe is 
affronted by a breach of allegiance to thoſe whom 
he has ſet over us. Addiſon. 
14. To exhibit ; to diſplay : with before. 
Through the variety of my reading, I ſer before 
me many examples both of ancient and later times, | 
25 2 ä Bacon. 
; not then what offer'd means: who knows 
But God hath ſer before us to return thee 
Name to thy country and his ſacred houſe ? Milt. 
ng has my ſoul deſir d this time and place, 
To fet before your ſight your glorious race. Dryden. 
& ſpacious veil from his broad ſhoulders flew, 
That ft th' unhappy Phaeton to view: 
*Fhe flaming chariot and the ſteeds it ſhew'd, 
And the whole fable in the mantle glow'd. | 
| | Aadiſon. 
"When his fortune ſets before him all 
The pomps and pleaſures that his ſoul can with, | 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. Addiſen's Cato. 
He ſupplies his not appearing in the preſent 
ſcene of action, by ſetting his character before us, 
and continually forcing his patience, prudence, and 
valour ypon our obſervation. Brocme. 


. To propoſe to choice. 
5 All dat you done is to ſet the thing before | 
men, and to offer it to their choice, Tillotſon. 
16. To value; to eftimate ; to rate. 
Be you contented 
To have a ſon ſet your decrees at w_ 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench? | 
| ot Shakeſpeare. 
The backwardnefs parents ſhew in divulging | 


—_— 


| 


| 17. To flake at play. 


Bacon. 2 


| Welt faults, will make 2 ſet a greater value on [ 
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thely, cred themſe}ves,/and teach them to be che! . The gel hath reaſon to ſe bref gui 2 


| more careful ta preſerve the good opinion of others. 


Locke. | armed with prayer» . 


2 

only be virtuous, but thy, popular, every 

thing that has a value ſet upon it by the world, we 

ſhall live and die in miſery, Addiſon. 

_ Have I not ſet at nought my noble birth, 

A ſpotleſs fame, and an unblemiſh'd race, 

The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue? 

My prodigality has given thee all. Rowe's J. Shore. 
Though the ſame ſun, with all- diffuſive rays, 

Bluſh in the roſe and in the diamond blaze, 

We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, _ 

And always et the above the flow r. Pope. 


What ſad diſorders play begets ! 
'Deſp'rate and mad, at length he ſeti | 
Thoſe darts, whoſe points make gods _— | 
riore 
18, To offer a wager at dice to another. 
hay wh me elſe,? I'll throw at all. Shak. R. II. 
19. To fix in metall. | 
Think ſo vaſt a treaſure as your ſon 
Too great for any private man's 3 
And him too rich a jewel to be ſet | 
In vulgar metal for a vulgar uſe. 
He may learn to cut, poliſh, and ſer precious 
ſtones. "2.0 | Locke. 
20. To embarraſs; to diſtreſs ; to perplex. 
hw is uſed, I think, by miſtake, for 
eſet : as, Adam, hard beſet, replied. 


ilton. ] 


Thoſe who raiſe popular murmurs and diſcon- 
tents againſt his majeſty's government, that they 
find ſo very few and ſo very improper occaſions for 

© them, ſhew how hard they are ſet in this particu- 

lar, repreſent the bill as a grievance. Addiſcn. 

21. To fix in an artificial manner, ſo as 
to produce a particular effece. 

The proud have laid a ſnare for me, they have 
ſet gins. JJCͥͥ⁰ 

22. To apply to ſomething, as a thing to 
be done. 


Unto thy brother thou ſhalt not lend upon. uſu- 


ry, that the Lord may bleſs thee in all that thou 

ſetteſt thine hand to. Dueteronomy. 
ith whate er gall thou ſert f thyſelf to write, 

Thy inoffenſive ſatires never bite. Dryden. 


23. To fix the eyes. 
I will ſer mine eyes upon them for good, and 
bring them again to this land. 
Joy ſalutes me when I ſet 
My bleſ eyes on Amoret. 


24. To offer for a price. 


There is not a more wicked thing than a cove- 
tous man; for ſuch an one ſetteth his own ſoul to | 


ſale. - Ecclus. x. 9. 
25. To place in order; to frame. 


ther, he was, with infinite labour and charge, car- 
ried by land with camels through that hot and 
ſandy country. 
26. To ſtation; to place. 
Cœnus has betray'd 
The bitter truths that our looſe court upbraid : 
Your friend was ſet upon you for a ſpy, X 
And on his witneſs you are doom'd to die, Dryd. 
27. To oppoſe. | 
Will you ſet your wit to a fool's? Shakeſpeare. 
28. To bring to a fine edge: as, to et a 
razor. L 
29. To point out, without noiſe or diſ- 
turbance : as, a dog /ets birds. 
30. To SET about. To apply to. 
They ſhould make them play-games, or endea- 
vour it, and ſet themſelves about it. Locke. 
31. To SET againſt. To place in a ſtate 
of enmity or oppoſition. _ 
The king of Babylon ſer himſelf againſt Jeruſa- 
lem. Exel. 


Dryden. i 


Fer. xxiv. 6. ; 


Waller. , 


Knolles. 


for nothing js more ve e 

| There ſhould be fuch a being as aſſiſts us plu 
—_ _— emi 8 us under 

uterings things yet them - 

ſelves againf}. us. * 27 1 1 75 illotſon. 


| 32. To . To oppoſe; to place 
in rhetorical oppoſition. ; 
© This periſhing of the world in a deluge is-ſet a- 
gainſt, or compared with, the periſhing of the world 
in the conflagration. Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 
33. To SET apart. To wy 14" for. a ſeaſon. 
by They highly commended his-forwardneſs, and 
all other matters for that time ſe apart. Knolles, 
34. To SET afide. To omit for the preſent. 
| Set your knighthood and your ſoldierſhip afide, 
and give me leave ta tell you that you lye in ybur 
throat, | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
II 1585 followed the proſperous expedition of 
Drake and Carlile ; in che which I ſer 2 the 
taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo, as Tzes 
rather than encounters, -. |; - j ya 
| ly higheſt intereſt is not to be deceived about 
theſe matters 3 therefore, ſerting afide all other 
conſiderations, I wilt endeavour to know the 
truth, and yield to that. Tillotſon. 
35. To SET afide, To reject. * 
I'u look. into the pretenſions of each, and ſhew 
upon what ground it is that I embrace that of the 
deluge, and ſet afide all the reſt. oudeu. Mar. Hiſh. 
No longer now does my neglected mind 
Its wonted ſtores and old ideas find: - 

Fix'd judgment there no longer does abide, - 

To taſte the true, or ſet the Falſe ade. Prior. 
36. 70 SET gde. To abrogate; to annul. 


Several innovations, made to the detriment of 


the Engliſh merchant, are now entirely * 


iſonts 
| | There may be Ta 
Reaſons of ſo much pow'r arid cogent force, 
As may ev'n ſet aſide this right of birth: 
If ſons. have rights, yet fathers have em too. 
Rowe: 

| He ſhows what abſurdities: follow upom fuck 4 

ſuppoſition 3 and the greater thoſe abſurdities are, 
the more ſtrongly do they evince the falſity of that 
| ſuppoſition from Whence they flow,” and conſe. 
\ quently the truth of the doctrine ſet aſide by that 
| poſition, | Atterbury.. 
37. To SET by, To d; to eſteem. 
| David behaved himſelf more wiſely than all, ſo 
that his name was much ſer by. 1 Sam. xviii. 30. 


38. To Ser by. To reje& or omit for the 
preſent. n 
You ſhall hardly edify me, that thoſe nations 
might not, by the law of nature, have been ſubdued 
by any nation that had only policy and moral vir- 
tue; though the propagation of the faith, whereof 


. 
After it was framed, and ready to be ſet toge- { ve hall peak. in the — place, were ſet by, and 


not made part of the caſe, Bacon. 
39. To SET down. To explain, or relate 

in writing. | 
They have ſer dozon, that a roſe ſet by garlick is 
fweeter, becauſe the more fetid juice goeth into 
the garlick, | Bacon. 
Some rules were to be ſet down for the govern= 
ment of the army. Clarendon. 
The reaſons that led me into the meaning which 
prevailed on my mind, are /et dieun. Locle. 
An eminent inſtance of this, to ſhew what uſe 
can do, I ſhall ſer down. | Lockes 
F ſhall ſer down an account of a diſcourſe I 
chanced to have with one of theſe rural 133 
8 | Jon. 


4 40. To SET down, To regiſter or note in 


any book or paper; to put in writing. 
| Let thoſe that play your clowns ſpeak no more 
than is ſet down for them. Shakeſpeare's Hamles. 
Every man, careful of virtuous converſation, 
ſtudious of ſcripture, and given unto any abſti- 
nence in diet, was ſet down in his calendar of ſuſ- 


| | pected Priſcilianiſts., ,, | _  - Hookers 
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r een 
commiſhon, and ſet dn 
enc'd, ſince thou know + 
and weakneſs. 0 x 
a 1 Shake . 

I cannot forbear ſetting the beautiful de- 

k Eeriotion Claudian has made of a wild beaſt, newly 

brought from the woods, and making its firſt ap- 
pearance in a full amphitheatre, Addi 

41. To SET down. 


To fix on a reſolve, 


Finding him ſo reſolutely ſet down, that he was | 


neither by fair nor foul means, but only by force, 
to be removed out of his town, he incloſed the 
ſame round, ; Knolles. 


42. To SET down. To fix; to eſtabliſh. 
This law we may name eternal, being that order 
which God before all others hath ſer down with 
himſelf, for himſelf to do all things by. Hooker, 


| 


43. To Set forth, To publiſh; to pro- 


mulgate ; to make appear. 
My willing love, 


'The rather by theſe arguments of fear, ' 


Set forth in your purſuit. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
he poems, which have been ſo ill ſet forth un- 
der his name, are as he firſt writ them. 


on expeditions. 7 8 | 
Our merchants, to their great charges, „ 
fleets to deſcry the ſeas. | bot. 
The Venetian admiral had a fleet of fixty gal- 
lies, ſet forth by the Venetians. 


Knol les s Hiſtory of the Turks. | 


45. To Ser forth. To diſplay ; to ex- 

plain ; to repreſent. | 
As for words to ſet forth ſuch lewdneſs, it is not 
hard for them to give a goodly and painted ſhew 
thereunto, borrowed even from the praiſes proper 
to virtue. | Spenſer. 
Whereas it is commonly ſet forth green or yel- 
low, it is inclining to white. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
So little have theſe falſe colours diſhonoured 
painting, that they have only ſerved to ſer forth her 

praiſe, and to make her merit further known, 
Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 


46. To Ser forth. To arrange; to place | 


in order. 
Up higher to the plain, where we'll ſer forth 
In beſt appointment all our regiments. 


1 Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
47. To SET forth. To * t 


To render our errours more monſtrous, and 
what unto a miracle ſets forth the patience of God, 


he hath endeavoured to make the world believe he | 
Brewn. | 


was God himſelf, 
* To ſer forth great things by ſmall. Milton, 
The two humours, of a chearful truſt in provi- 

- dence, and a ſuſpicious diffidence of it, are very 
_y_ forth here for our inſtruction. L' Eftrange. 


hen poor Rutilus ſpends all his worth, : 
. In hopes of ſetting one good dinner forth, Oh 


"Tis downright madneſs. Dryden's Juvenal. 


48. To Ser forward, To advance; to 


promote. | 
They yield that reading may ſer forward, but not 
begin, the work of ſalyation, 75 * Hooker. 
Amongſt them there are not thoſe helps which 
others have, to ſet them forward in the way of life. 
4 Hooker. 
In the external form of religion, ſuch things as 1 

ars apparently, or can be ſufficiently proved, effec- 


- ual, and generally fit to ſet forward godlineſs, | 


either as betokening the greatneſs of God, or as 
deſeeming the dignity of religion, or as concurring 
with celeftial impreflions in the minds of men, 
may be reverently thought of. Hooker, 
* mar my path, they ſet forward my cala- 
ITY, N f ; 0Ds 
Dung or chalk, applied ſeaſonably to the roots 
. of trees, doth ſet them forwards. ; | 
Bacon: Natural Hiftory. | 
49. ToSeT in. To put in a way to begin. 
| If you pleaſe to aſſiſt and ſet me in, J will re- 
collect my ſelt. | Collier. 
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Waller. | 
44. To SET forth, To raiſe; to ſend out 


uy 


ſhow ; to exhibit. |. 
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0. To Ser off," To decorate; to recom- 


mend; to adorn; to embelliſh. It 
ſwers to the French re/ever. 
Like bright metal on a fullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to ſer it of: 
Shak Cs Henry IV. 


an-- 
FT; 


* 


| 


. 


an to ſet me off, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Neglect me the 5 les of thoſe or heme 
carried themſelves ill in the ſame place; not to ſer” 
of thyſelf by taxing their memory, but to direct 
yſelf what to avoid, Bacon. 
May you be happy, and your ſorrows paſt 
Set 74 thoſe joys I wiſh may ever laſt; _ Waller, 
The figures of the groupes muſt contraſt each 
other by their ſeveral poſitions : thus, in a play, 
ſome characters muſt be raiſed to oppoſe others, 
and to ſet them off. Dryden. 
The men, whoſe hearts are aimed at, are the 

. occaſion that one part of the face lies under a kind 
of diſguiſe, while the other is ſo much ſet of and 
adorned by the owner. | iſon. 
Their women are miſtreſſes in ſhewing 
themſelves to the beſt advantage: they are always 
gay and ſprightly, and ſer off the worſt faces with 
the beſt airs, . Addi ons 
The general good ſenſe and worthineſs of his 
character, makes his friends obſerve theſe little 
ſingularities as foils, that rather ſet of than blemiſh 
his good qualities, | Addiſon. 
The work will never take, if it is not ſer off with 
proper ſcenes. d Addiſon. 
Claudian ſets off his deſcription of the eridanus 
with all the poetical ſtories, Addiſon on Italy. 


51. To SET on or upon, To' animate ; to 
inſtigate; to incite, — 

| You had either never attempted this change, ſer 

on with hope; or never diſcovered it, ſtopt with 

deſpair, * Sidney. 
He upbraids Iago, that he made him 

Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 

| That I was caſt; and even now he ſpake 
Jago ſet him on. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Thou, traitor, haſt ſet on thy wife to this. Shak. 

Baruch ſetteth thee on againſt us, to deliver us un- 

to the Chaldeans. Jer. xliii. 3. 

He ſhould be thought to be mad, or ſer on and 

employed by his own or the malice of other men 


| 


* 


The vengeance of God, and the indignation of 


when backed with greatneſs, and ſet on by mifin- 
formation, South's Sermons. 
The ſkill uſed in drefling up power, will ſerve 
only to give a greater edge to man's natural am- 
bition : what can this do but ſer men on the more 
- eagerly to ſcramble ? Locke. 
A prince's court introduces a kind of luxury, 
that h every particular perſon upon making a 
higher figure than is conſiſtent with his revenue. 


52. To SET on or upon. This ſenſe may, 
perhaps, be rather neutral. To attack ; 


; There you miſſing me, I was taken up by pi- 
' rates, who, putting me. under board priſoner, pre- 
ſently ſet upon another ſhip, and, maintaining a 
long fight, in the end put them all to the ſword, 
. | Sidney. 
Caſſio hath here been ſet on in the dark: 
He's almoſt ſlain, and Roderigo dead. Sb. Othello. 
So other foes may ſet upon our back. Ms 
= | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Alphonſus, captain of another of the gallies, 
ſuffering his men to ſtraggle too far into the land, 
was ſet upon by a Turkiſh pirate, and taken. 
| 0 . Knolles, 


| to work: howbeit with them, and ſuch as came 
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The prince put thee into my ſervice for no other |. 
Fs (eq. 75 4 


to abuſe the duke. Clarendon. 
In dppoſition fits BIT 

Grim death, my ſon and foe, who ſets them on. 
We Milton. 


— 
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men, will join forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, 


| 
. Addifen. 


Of one hundred ſhips there came ſcarce thirty | 
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If I had been ſer upon by villains, I would have 
redeemed that evil by this which I W « : 
p | * ay Fs 
When once I am ſet upon, twill be too late to be 
whetting when I ſhould be fighting. L'Eftrange. 
When ſome rival power invades a right, 
Flies Jer on flies, and turtles turtles fight. 
l ; Garth's Diſpenſary. 
3. To SET on. To employ as in a taſk. 
, Set on thy wife t' obſerve. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
54. To SET on or upon. To fix the atten. 
tion; to determine to any thing with 
ſettled and full reſolution. 
It becomes a true lover to have your heart more 
ſet upon her good than your own, and to bear a 
tenderer reſpe& to her honour than your ſatisfac- 
tion. Sidney. 
$5: To SET out. To aſſign; to allot. 
- The teſt, unable to ſerve any longer, or willing 
to fall to thrift, ſhould be placed in part of the 
lands by them won, at better Fate than others to 
whom the ſame ſhall be ſet out. Spenſer. 
The ſquaring of a man's thoughts to the lot that 
providence has ſet out for him; is a bleſſing. 


L' Eftrange, 
56. To SE out, To publiſh. 
Il will uſe no other authority than that excellent 
. proclamation ſet ont by the king in the firſt year of 
his reign, and annexed before the book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Bacon. 
If all ſhould be ſet out to the world by an angry 
whig, the conſequence muſt be a confinement of 
our friend for ſome months more to his garret. 
: Swifts 
. To SET out. To mark by boundaries 
or diſtinctions of ſpace. 
| Time and place, taken thus for determinate por- 
tions of thoſe infinite abyſſes of ſpace and dura- 
tion, ſet out, or ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed, from 
| the reſt by known boundaries, have each a twofold 
acceptation. Locke. 


58. To SET out. To adorn; to embelliſh. 


An ugly woman, in a rich habit ſer out with 
jewels, nothing can become. Dryden. 


59. To Ser oxt. To raiſe; to equip. 
The Venetians pretend they could /et out, in 
caſe of great neceſſity, thirty men of war, a hun- 
dred gallies, and ten galeaſſes. Addiſon on Italy. 
60. 7% SET out, To ſhow; to diſplay; to 

recommend. CY 

Barbaroſſa, in his diſcourſes concerning the 
conqueſt of Africk, ſet him out as a moſt fit in- 

ſtrument for ſubduing the kingdom of Tunis. 
2 8 Nnolles. 
I could ſer aut that beſt fide of Luther, which 
our author, in the picture he has given us of him, 
has thrown into ſhave, that he might place a ſup- 
poſed deformity more in view. Atterbury, 


61. To SET out. To ſhow ; to prove. 

| Thoſe very reaſons ſer out how heinous his fin 
Was. |  Atterbury, 

62. To Ser up. To erect; to eſtabliſh 

newly. 

There are many excellent inſtitutions of charity 
lately ſet up, and which deſerve all manner of en- 
couragement, particularly thoſe which relate to the 
careful and pious education of poor children, 

| Atterbury's Sermons. 
63. To enable to commence a new buſi- 
neſs. 1 | 

Who could net win the miſtreſs, woo'd the maid, 
Set up themſelves, and drove a ſep'rate trade, Pope, 

64. To SET up. To build; to ere. © 

Their ancient habitations they neglect, 
And ſer up new: then, if the echo like dot 
In ſuch a room, they pluck down thoſe. ' 
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Bien Jonſon's Cataline. 
acob took the ſtone that he had for bis pillow, 
ſet it up for a pillar, — Geneſis, xxvili. N. 
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Bacon: War tvith Spain. 
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Bauch delight hath God in men 
P will, that he vouchſfafes 
Among to ſet up his tabernacle. 
1 3 0 * Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Images were not ſet up or worſhipped among the 
heathens, becauſe they ſuppoſed the gods to be like 
them. | Stilling fleet. 
© Statues were ſet up to all thoſe who had made 
themſelves eminent for any noble action. Dryden. 

I ſhall ſhew you how to ſer up a forge, and what 
tools you muſt uſe. xon's Mech, Exerciſes. 

Patrons, who ſneak from living worth to dead, 

Witphold the penſion, and ſer up the head. Pope. 
65. To StT . To raiſe; to exalt; to 
ut in power. 

He was ſkilful enough to have lived ſtill, if 
knowledge could be ſer up againſt mortality. Shak. 

Pl! tranſlate the Kingdom From the houſe of Saul, 
and ſet up the throne of David over Iſrael. 

: 2 Sam. ili. 10. 

Of thoſe that lead theſe parties, if you could take 
off the major number, the lefler would govern ; 
nay, if you could take off all, they would ſet up 

one, and follow him. Suckling. 

Homer took all occaſions of ſerting up his own 
countrymen, the Grecians, and of undervaluing 
the Trojan chiefs. Dryden. 

66. To eſtabliſh; to appoint ; to fix. 

Whatever practical rule is generally broken, it 

cannot be ſuppoſed innate; it being impoſſible 
that men ſhould, without e or fear, ſerenely 
break a rule which they could not but evidently 
know that God had ſer up. Locke. 
67. To SeT up. To place in view. 

He hath taken me by my neck, ſhaken me to 
pieces, and ſet me up for his mark. Z, xvi. 12. 

Scareorows are ſet up to keep birds from corn and 
fruit. Bacon, 

Thy father's merit ſets thee up to view, 

And ſhows thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuous. 
| Addiſon. 
68. To Ser up. To place in repoſe ; to 
fix; to reſt. 

Whilſt we ſer up our hopes here, we do not fo 
ſeriouſly, as we ought, conſider that God has pro- 
vided another and better place for us. Wake. 

69. To SET up. To raiſe by the voice. 
My right eye itches, ſome good luck is near 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear; 
I'll fer wp ſuch a note as ſhe ſhall hear. Dryden. 
70. To SET b. To advance; to propoſe 
to reception. 


| The authers that ſer up this opinion were not 
' themſelves ſatisfied with it. 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

71. To SET up. To raiſe to a ſufficient 
fortune; to ſet up a trade; to ſet up a 
trader. 


In a ſoldier's life there's honour to be got; and 
one lucky hit ſets up a man for ever. L'Eftrange. 


72. This is one of the words that can 
hardly be explained otherwiſe than by 
various and multiplied exemplification. 
It is ſcarcely to be referred to any radi- 
cal or primitive notion; it very fre- 
quently includes the idea of a change 


made in the {tate of the ſubject, with | 


ſome degree of continuance in the ſtate 
ſuperinduced. | 


To SET. v. u. : 
1. To fall below the horizon, as the ſun at 
evening, - 
The ſun was ſet. 
Whereas the ſetting of the pleiades and ſeven ſtars 
is deſigned the term of autumn and the beginning 


of winter, unto ſome latitudes theſe ſtars do never 


ft. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
That ſun once ſet, a thouſand meaner ftars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars. Waller. 


Geneſis, xxvills 17. | 
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No the latter watch of waſting n 
And./etting tary, to kindly reſt invite. H 
Not thicker billows beat the 1 Ep main, 
When pale Orion ſts in wintry rain, 
Than ſtand theſe troops. Dryden's E neill. 


3 | 
But diftant ſkies that in the ocean ſer. 


The Julian eagles here their wings diſplay, + 
And there like ſetting ſtars the Dech lay. Garth. 
2, To be fixed hard. . 
A gathering and ſerring of the ſpirits together to 
a erw maketh the teeth to ſer hard one againſt an- 
GS. ry oY 
3. To be extinguiſhed or darkened, as the 
ſun at night. 5d 
Ahijah could not ſee; for his eyes were ſer, 
by reaſon of his age. 
4. To fit muſick to words. 
That I might ſing it, madam, to a tune, 
Give me a note: your ladyſhip can ſer. 
—As little by ſuch toys as may be poſſible, Shak. 
5. To become not fluid ; to concrete. 
That fluid ſubſtance in a few minutes begins 
to ſet, as the tradeſmen ſpeak; that is, to ex- 
change its fluidity for firmneſs, Boyle. 
6. To begin a journey. 
So let him land, | 
And ſolemnly ſee him ſer on to London. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
On Wedneſday next, Harry, thou ſhalt fer for- 
ward 
On Thurſday we ourſelves will march. Shakeſp. 
The king is ſet from London, and the ſcene 
Is now tranſported to Southampton. Sh, Henry . 
7. To put one's ſelf into any ſtate or poſ- 
ture of removal. 


The faithleſs pirate ſoon will ſer to ſea, 


And bear the royal virgin far away. Dryden. 
When ſets he forward? : 
— He is near at hand. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 


He, with forty of his gallies, in moſt warlike 
manner appointed, ſet forward with Solyman's am- 
baſſador towards Conſtantinople. 3 

K nolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
8. To catch birds with a dog that t. 
them, that is, lies down and points them 


out; and with a large net. 

When I go a-hawking or ſetting, I think myſelf 
beholden to him that aſſures me, that in ſuch a field 
there is a covey of partridges. 


9. To plant, not ſow. 
In gard'ning ne'er this rule forget, + 
To ſow dry, and ſet wet. Old Proverb. 


10. It is commonly uſed in converſation 


barous, is ſometimes found in authors. 

If they ſet down betore 's, fore they remove 

Bring up your army. Shakeſpeare. 
11. Toapply one's ſelf. 

If he ſets induftriouſly and ſincerely to perform 
the commands of Chriſt, he can have no ground of 
doubting but it ſhall prove ſucceſsful to him. 

Hammond. 
12. To SET about, To fall to; to begin. 


We find it moſt hard to convince them, that it 


it-: we are thought a little too hot and haſty, when 
we preſs wicked men to leave their fins to-day, as 
long as they have ſo much time before them to do 
it in. . Calamy's Sermons. 

How prepoſterous is it, never to ſet about works 
of charity, whilſt we ourſelves can ſee them per- 


formed ? 80 Atterbury. 
13. To SET in. To become ſettled in a 
particular ſtate. 


When the weather was ſet in to be very bad, I 
have taken a whole day's journey to fee a gallery 
furniſhed by great maſters. Addiſon's Spectator. 

As November ſet in with keen froſts, ſo they 
continued through the whole of that month, with- 


ol. Fu.| 
” To ar on or pon. 


 Drydin's Indian Emperor. 


Bacon. 


| 15. To SET on. To make an attack, 
1 Kings, xiv. 4. 


— — 


Beyle. 


18. To Ser out. 
for fit, which, though undoubtedly bar- 


is neceſſary now, at this very preſent, to ſer about | 


out any other alteration than freezing with more of 
leſs ſeverity, as the winds changed. £/ſir's Voyage. 
A ftormaccordingly happened the following day; 
for a ſouthern monſoon 3 1 
e ver: Travels. 
To" begin a 
march, journey, or enterprize. _*. 
Bet Your che... 5 
To ſee perform'd the tenor of our word: 
Set on. Shakeſpeare's Henry TV. 
He that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the ſearch of 
truth, ought to prepare his mind with a love 2 it. 
: | : ; ke, 
The underſtanding would preſently obtain the 
knowledge it is about, and then ſet upon ſome new 
inquiry. ; te. 


Hence every leader to his charge; 
For on their anſwer we will et en them. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
16. To SET out, To have beginning. 
If any inviſible caſualty there be, jt is queſtion- 
able whether its activity only ſer out at our nati- 
vity, and began not rather in the womb. | 
2. on Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
17. To Ser out, To begin a journey, ot 
courſe. | ba 
At their ſerting out they muſt have their com- 
miflion from the king. . Bacon. 
I ſhall put you in mind where you promiſed to 
ſet cut, or begin your firſt ſtage, Hammond, 
Me thou think'ſt not flow, 4 
Who ſince the morning- hour ſet out from heav*n, 
Where God reſides, and ere mid-day arriv'd 
In Eden. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
My foul then mov'd the quicker pace; 
Yours firſt ſet out, mine reach'd her in the race. 
Dryden. 
Theſe doctrines, laid down for foundations of 
any ſcience, were called principles, as che begin- 
nings from which we muſt ſet out, and look no far- 
ther backwards. Locke. 
He that ſers out upon weak legs, will not only go 
farther, but grow ſtronger too, than one who with 
firm limbs only fits till, . Lockes 
For theſe reaſons I ſhall ſet out for London to- 
* Morrow. I Addiſon. 
Look no more on man in the firſt ſtage of his 


exiſtence, in his ſetting out for eternity. Addiſon. 
The dazzling luſtre: to abate, 
He ſet not out in all his pomp and tate, 
. Clad in the mildeſt lightning. Addiſen. 


If we flacken our arms, and drop our oars, we 
ſhall be hurried back to the place from whence we 


firſt ſet out. | Addiſon, 
To begin the world. 
He, at his firſt ſetting out, threw himſelf into 
court. Addiſon. 
Eugenio ſet out from the ſame univerſity, and 
about the ſame time, with Coruſodes. Sæuift. 
19. To SET to. To apply himſelf to. 

J may appeal to ſume, who have made this. 
their buſineſs, whether it go not againſt the hair 
with them to ſer to any thing elſe, 

. Government of the Tongue. 
20. To SET b. To begin a trade openly. 
We have ſtock enough to jet up with, capable 
of infinite advancement; and yet no leſs capable of 
total decay. Decay f 42 
| A man of a clear reputation, though his bark 

; fplit, yet he ſaves his cargo; has ſomething left 
towards ſetting up again, and ſo is in capacity of re- 
ceiving benefit not only from his own induſtry, 
but the friendſhip of others. Co. of the Tongue. 
This habit of writing and diſcourſing Was ar- 
quired during my apprenticeſhip in Lenden, and a 

long reſidence there after I had ſer up for W 


b 57. 

21. To SET p. To begin a ſcheme of life. 
Eumenes, one of Alexander's captains, ſetting up 

for himſelf after the death of his maſter, perſuaded 
his principal officers to lend him great ſums; after 
which they were forced to follow him for their 
own ſecurity. | Arbuthnot. 
A ſevere 
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A ſevere treatment might tempt them to ſe? up 
for a republick, © - 
Sr. To profeſs publickly. 
* * Scow'ring - 4 watch grows out- of- faſhion wit; 
Now 4 «4 for tilting in the pit. Orden. 
Can Polyphemus, or Antiphates + 
o gorge themſelves with man, . 
be „and give, 
hoſe who hade once made their court to thoſe. 
miſtreſſes with6ut portions, the Muſes, are never 
like to ſet up for fortunes. - Pope. 
It is found by experience, that thoſe men, who 
up for mortality without regard to religion, are 
generally but virtuous in part. Swift. 
Ser. part. adj. [from the verb.] Regu- 
lar ; not lax; made in conſequence of 
ſome formal rule. 
p Rude am I in my ſpeech, | 
And little bleſs'd with the ſer —— of peace. 
hakeſpeare's Othello. 
Thꝰ' indictment of the good Lord Haſtings 
In a ſet hand fairly is ingroſs d. Shak. Rich. III. 
He would not perform that ſervice by the hazard 
of one ſet battle, but by dallying off the _ a 
es. 


Set uß to teach humani | EAR 
B en example, rules for us to live? Dryd. Ju. 


Set ſpeeches, and a formal tale, 
With none but ſtateſmen and grave fools prevail. 

7 5 Dryden. 

In ten ſet battles have we driv'n back 
Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth, 

| Dryden. 

What we hear in converfation has this general 

adyantage over ſet diſcourſes, that in the latter we 

are apt to attend more to the beauty and elegance 
of the compoſure than to the matter delivered. 


| | Rogers. 

SET. 2. , [from the verb. 

1. A number of things ſuited to each 
other ; things conſidered as related to 
each other; a number of things of 
which one cannot conveniently be ſepa- 
rated from the reſt. : 


- Senſations and paſſions ſeem to depend upon | 


particular ſer of motions. Collier. 
All cvrpuſcles of the ſame ſet or kind agree in 
every thing. | | Woodward. 
*Tis not a fet of features or complexion, 
The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire.» Addiſon. 
I ſhall here lay together a new ſet of remarks, 
and obſerve. the artifices of our enemies to raiſe 
ſuch prejudices. Addiſon. 
Homer introduced that monſtrous character, to 
ſhow the marvellous, and paint it in a new ſet of 
colours. | i Broome. 
He muſt change his comrades; 
In half the time he talks them round, 
There muſt another ſet be found. Swift. 
They refer to thoſe criticks who are partial to 
ſome particular ſet of writers to the prejudice of 
others, | Pope. 
Perhaps there is no man, nor ſet of men, upon 
earth, whoſe ſentiments I entirely follow. Warts. 


2. Any thing not ſown, but put in a ſtate 


of ſome growth into the ground. 
"Tis rais'd by ſets or berries, üke white thorn, 
and lies the ſame time in the ground. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


3- The apparent fall of the ſun, or other 


bodies of heayen, below the horizon, 
The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet ; 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives ſignal of a goodly day to-morrow. . 
0 Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
When the battle 's loſt aud won. 
— That will be ere fet of ſun. Shak. Macbeth. 
Before ſer of ſun that day, I hope to reach my 
winter quarters. Artterbury to Pape. 
4. A wager at dice. | 
That was but civil war, an equal ſet, 
Where piles with piles, and eagles cagles fight, | 
| Dryden 
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Auen en Tray, | 


To win chi eafy match play d for a crown? 


| SE'TTLE. 3. / [perol, Sax.] A ſeat; 


2. To fix in any way of life, 


4. To eſtabliſh ; to confirm. 
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And ſhall I now give ver the yielded et? Shgh. 
en we have match'd our rackets to theſe balls, 


We will, in France, play a ſet 

Shall ſtrike his father s crown inte the hazard. 

' Sba e's k V. 
STAC BOUs. 4dj. [| feta, Lat.] Briſtly; 


ſet with ſtrong hairs; conſiſting of ſtrong 
hairs, Hud | * 
The parent inſet, with its ſtiff ſetaceous tail, 
terebrates the rib of the leaf when tender, and 
makes way for its egg into the very pith. Derbam. 
Se" TFOIL. 2. , [tormentilia, Latin 
e 3 
Se"TON. 2. J. [ /eton, Fr. from feta, Lat.] 
A ſeton is made when the ſkin is taken up with 


I made a ſeton to give a vent to the humour, 
| Wiſeman. 
SET TEE. 2. /. A large long ſeat with a 
back to it. 
SETTER. 2. / [from et.] 


1. One who ſets. 


could not look upon it but with weeping eyes, in 
remembering him who was the only ſetter on to 
do it. Aſcham. 
Shameleſs Warwick, peace ! : 
Proud ſetter up and puller down of kings 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
He ſeemeth to be a ſetter forth of range gods. 
| Ads, xvii. 
2. A dog who beats the field, and points 
the bird for the ſportſmen. 
3- A man who performs the office of a ſet- 
ting dog, or finds out perſons to be 


plundered. 

Another ſet of men are the devil's ſetters, who 
continually beat their brains how to draw in ſome 
innocent unguarded heir into their helliſh net, 
learning his humour, prying into his circum- 
ſtances, and obſerving his weak fide. 
SE"TTERWORT. 2. / An herb; a ſpe- 
cies of hellebore. | | 
SETTING Dog. n. /. [cane ſentacchione, 

Ital. etting and dog.] A dog taught to 

find game, and point it out to the ſportſ- 

man. 
Will obliges young heirs with a ſetting dog he 
has made himſelf. | Addiſon, 


a bench; ſomething to ſit on. 
From the bottom to the lower ſettle ſhall be two 
cubits. Ezek. xliii. 14. 
The man, their hearty welcome firſt expreſs'd, 
A common ſettle drew for either gueſt, 
Inviting each his weary limbs to reſt. - Dryden. 
To SE'TTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To place in any certain ſtate after a 
time of fluctuation or diſturbance, 
I will ſettle you after your old eftates, and will 
do better unto you than at your beginnings, 
| Exek. XXXxVi. 11. 
In hope to find 
Better abode, and my afflicted powers 
To ſettle here. N 


The father thought the time drew on 


Juſtice ſubmitted to what Abra pleas'd ; 
Her will alone could ſettle or revoke 


? 


J An] 


a needle, and the wound kept open by a twiſt of filk | 
or hair, that humours may vent themſelves. Farri- | 
ers call this operation in cattle rowelling. Quincy. | 


When he was gone I caſt this book away: 1 tle the wavering, and confirm the doubtful, Swifts 


South. 


Milton, | 


Of ſettling in the world his only ſon, Dryden. 
3. To fix in any place. ; 
Settled in his face I ſee | 
Sad reſolution. | Milton. 


* a e 


5, To determine; to affirm ; to free from 
ambiguity. 
This exaQneſs will be troubleſome, and there- 

fore. men will think they may be excuſed from 
ſettling the complex ideas of mixed modes fo pre- 

| ny in their minds. Locke. © 
edals give a very great light to hiſtory, in 

: . ſuch patſfages as are true in old authors, 

and ſettling ſuch as are told after different man- 
ners. "Fs | Addiſon. 
6. To fix; to make certain or unchange- 
We, | "OE, 
His baniſh'd gods reſtor'ꝗ to rites divine, 
And ſettled ſure ſuceeſſion in his line. Dryd. Zn. 
This, by a ſettled habit in things whereof we 
have frequent experience, is performed ſo quick, 
that we take that for the perception of our ſen- 
ſation, which is an idea formed by our judg- 
ment. 0 i | | Locke. 
If you will not take ſome care to ſettle our lan- 
guage, and put it into a ſtate of continuance, your 
memory ſhall not be preſerved above an hundred 
years, further than by imperfe& tradition. Sift. 


7. To fix; not to ſuffer to continue doubt- 
ful in opinion, or deſultory and waver- 
ing in conduct. 

A pamphlet that talks of ſlavery, Franee, and 
the Pretender; they deſire no more: it will ſer- 


— 


8. To make cloſe or compact. 
Cover ant- hills up, that the rain may ſettle the 
turf before the ſpring. Mortimer's Huſbandry , 
9. To fix unalienably by legal ſanctions. 
I have given him the parſonage of the pariſh, 
and, becauſe I know his value, have ſettled upon 
him a good annuity for life. Addiſon's Spectator. 
10. To fix inſeparably. | 
Exalt your paſſion by directing and ſettling it 
upon an object, the due contemplation of whoſe 
lovelineſs may cure perfectly all hurts received 
from mortal beauty. | Boyle. 
11. To affect, ſo as that the dregs or im- 
purities fink to the bottom. 
So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air; 
So working ſeas ſettle and purge the wine. Davies. 


12. To compoſe; to put into a ſtate of 
calmneſs. | | 


When thou art ſettling thyſelf to thy devotions, 
imagine thou heareſt thy Saviour calling to thee, 
as he did to Martha, Why art thou ſo careful ? 


Du * 
To SETTLE. v. 2. 8 885 
1. To ſubſide; to ſink to the bottom and 
repoſe there. | | 
That country became a gained ground by the- 
mud brought down by the Nilus, which ſettled by 
degrees into a firm land. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. To loſe motion or fermentation ; to 
depoſit fæces at the bottom. 
Your fury then boil'd upward to 4 foam; 
But, ſince this meſſage came, you fink and ſettle, 
As if cold water had been pour'd upon you. Dryd. 
A government, upon ſuch occaſions, is always 
thick before it ſertles. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


3. To fix one's ſelf; to eſtabliſh a reſi- 
dence. | 5. To 


FE The Spinetz, deſcended from the peleſti, ſettled 


at the mouth of the river Po. Arbutbnot. 
4. To chooſe a method of life; to eſtabliſh 
a domeſtick ſtate. 


As people marry now, and ſettle, . 
Fierce love abates his uſual mettie; 


N Worldly deſires, and houſehold cares, 


Diſturb the godhead's ſoft affairs. Prior. 
5. To become fixed ſo as not to change. 


The wind came about and ſettled in the weit, ſo 
as we could make no way. Bacon. 


- 6. To quit an irregular and deſultory for 


And law Was fix d by what ſhe lateſt ſpoke, Prior. 


q 


a methodical life, 
&Y 1 7. To 
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SYVENFPOLD. adj, [ ſeven and foi.) Re- | SNTVYIXTRHTT. adv. [from ſeventh.) In N S fall to couple, 


— 


The battery from my heart. Shak, Ant. and Cleop. SEVENTY. adj [hanbreopontis "FRETS ] Di : 
Not for that filly old morality ad. 5 J |2. Divers: many. It is uſed i 4 
That, as theſe links were knit, our loves ſhould be, Seven times ten. 1 * uſed in AFR 


* 


ON —— 


| U peated ſeven times; having ſeven dou- | the ſeventh place: an ordinal adverb. | Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
M: b | | bles; increaſed ſeven times. < Seventbly, living bodies have ſenſe, which plants The conqueſt of Ireland was made piece and 
It 4B © Upon this dreadful beaſt with ſevenfeld head have not. | ? Bacon. | piece, by ſeveral attempts, in ſeveral | 
| PO | - a Y pts, in ſeveral ages. 

i 3M! He ſet the falſe Dueſſa, for more awe and dread. | SE'VENTIETH. adj. [from ſeventy. ] The ; Davies's Hiſtory of Treland, 

11097} | | Fairy Queen. | tenth, ſeven times repeated ; the ordinal | eur ſeveral armies to the field are led, 

> 1 h4 | The ſevenfold ſhield of Ajax cannot keep of ſeventy. j | Which high in equal hopes four princes ys 

l 18 | Dry 


| ber not large, and more th 
. . , . 3 an two. 
Mourn I, that I thy /evenfe/d chain have loſt, Worthy Marcius, This country is large, having in it many people, 


— 
— — 
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288 4 1 . * 18 "Y L ? 0 : . 44 4 1 N \ | | \ Watt Lett | ; * & | 1 
| 5 | | a 8 E V | * F | . | S306 8 : 1 | EV * . 45 
F . we-would modes alt, 
n to laws eſtabliſhed by the divine wiſ- | | Awak'd, ſhould blow them into tage. From twelve to ſeventy. Shakeſpeare's —_ | 
dom, it was wrought by degrees from one form | 3 | E Milton. | | e call not death i if a1 : 
into another, till it ferr/cd at length into an habi- EF TE 9 1 oo queen, 52 Fi 6g, 111 Wan. 
table earth. 0 Birne. Who ſway'ſt the ſceptre of the Pharlan ifle,, weight of ſeventy preſt him down, 
bye, before it circulates with the blood, is] And ſev*nfold falls of diſemboguing Nile. Dryden. | He bent — oh r I den. 
_ whitiſh : by the ſorce of circulation it runs through | SEVEN TOoD. ado. In the ion of! Ia the Hebrew, there js a particle confiting 
it th diate colours, till it Jertle _ ich 6 put 
| in ch imermedine colour ll Jake in, in- | eye dee | oe Recor of wh th. . 
| . | 97 Whoſoe ver ſlayeth Cain, vengeance mall be ta- * 7 enen. » Loc bet 
* . NN — their natural vani hen cn Bia ſrenfUld, Gen. iv. 15. 7055 Pas“ 55 . e Fr. bare, Lat.] 

R. Men ** Wrath meet thy flight ſevenfold. . Milton, | 1+ Lo part by violence from the reſt. | 
and taught them reedb their — ſettles Sennen |. {oven and night.) Fargetful queen, who ſevcr d that bright hea 4 | 
on its proper object. eftator. | © ens iy * g. | Whi . | , [ 
Pry nets in the yo the brazen ini lies, 1. A our * the time from one day of the 5 e Wm = | 1 

ind ſhades eternal ſettie o'er his eyes. Pope. week to the next da : 124 LY 3 

9. To grow calm. ll 7 nomination Nes * rf = 1 thy To divide ; to part: to force aſunder, : 

Till the fury of his highneſs ſerri,, P E or DUOWNg 3, 51; | i hey gre got fo for diniacd' end Sama, .but q 

| refer is Winter's Tale. week, numbered according to the prac. that they come at length to meet. Hooker, 5 

A 10. To make a jointure for a wife. — oe old northern nations, a6 in | Hath nobly nds or e 12 ; 

bit He ſighs with moſt ſucceſs that ſettles well. Garth. fortnight, a | Have knit again, and Goat. | Shak. Ant, and | 

. 11. To contract. - Rome uns either more gratefisl. to the beholders, |- R } 

1 One part being moiſt, and the other dry, occa- 2 n Fay juſts with the ſword | Our ſtate cannot be ſever'd, we are one, 4 

11 ſions its ſertling more in one place than another, e, maintained for a ſevennight tay "= fleſh ; to loſe thee were to loſe myſelf. Mit, 3 

4's a e'nnight"s Ws Shakeſpeare's Othello. aces, | 5 

, SETTLED NESS, 1. J. CRT The hining woods, laid in a dry — within a ſe- The angels ſhall ſever the wicked from among 

651 ſtate of being ſettled confirmed _ | wennight loſt their ſhining. Bacen's Natural Hiflory, | dbee zuſt. As | Matthew. 

MAR What one party thought to rivet to a ſerfledneſs | 2. W. - i | e, with his guide, the farther fields attain” 

i by the . influence of the deck that 4 5 , 5 _— fill the word Ne evennight oy Where ſever d from the reſt the warrior foyls — 

41 0 other rejects and contemns. King Charles. | Je nnight in computing time: as, it hap- main'd, D | 
en SETTLEMENT. . [from /ertle.] | pened on Monday was fewernight, that | 4. To ſeparate by chemical operation, 

1 1. The act of ſettling ; the ſtate of being | 7%: 92 rde Monday before lat Monday ; it | 5. To divide by diſtinctions. 
18% Se | | will be 2 8 Monday * that 3 This 2 ** lartze extent, and would be 

A; 2. The act of giving poſſeſſion by legal | 2752.9 7 onaay after next Monday. evered and refined by trial. Bacon. 

Fit ſanction ith 1 = . fro on od thoſe vneockered le | © I of pq wa 
Un . ies, whom you were ſo ſharp upon on Monda „love, what envious ſtreaks 
| | flock Id 00d e A4 
1. EN Te . IS... rr 
#4} z. A 5 nes granted to + wth June | SE vENSCORE. adj. [ ſeven fe? Seven Shakeſpeare, 
bt 1 F 9 p | . | i P — ö | 
1 Strephon ſigb'd ſo loud and ſtrong, B times twenty; an hundred and orty, | That 1 wage nem. wt feeling 

% | ih, He blew a. ſettlement along; N The old counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till ſhe | Of my huge orrows ! better I were diſtract 

Os 4 TW 1 And bravely drove his rivals down | N years old, did dentize twice or thrice; So mould my thoughts be ſever'd fi ri 

TIT! AB With coach and fix, and houſe in town. Swift. caſting her old teeth, and others coming in their | And woes, & — imaginations in priefs ; 
| | g | 111 4. Subſidence 3 dregs 8 | Place, IS 5 Bacon. The knowledge of themſelves. a Shakeſpeare, 

' 194750 Fullers earth left a thick ſettlement. | SE'VENTEEN, 4dj, [peofoneyne, Saxon, ] The medical virtues lodge in ſome one or other 
inn Ws Mortimer's Huſbaxdry. | Seven and ten; ſeven added to ten. 6 — Principles, and may therefore uſefully be 
a 5. Act of quitting a roving for a domeſ- SE VINT EEX TE. aq. Teoponxeo da, ws] | lought for in chat principle ſevered from the others, 
eee tick and methodical life. The ſeventh after the tenth ; the ordinal 7. To keep diſtin; to k | 29 
ain Every man living has a deſign jn his head upon of ſeventeen. | Three glorious mus, = — xa oP a 
enn Wealth, power, or ſertlement in the _— FS op In 125 2 year of Noah's life, the] Not ſeparated with the racking I 8277 

nne. & A col 1 1 8 econd month, the ſeventeenth day, were all the] But ſever d in a pale clear ſhining fey. Shakeſp 
inn, 0 colony; a place where à colony +5 | fountains of the great deep broken up. Gen. vii. 11. I will ever Goſhen, that no ſw of flies Gall 

Wh nt ! | | , arms of flies ſhall 

He eſtabliſhed. | | The conqueſt of Ireland Was perfected by the be there, Exod, vill. 22. 

e SETWAL. 1. /. valeriana, Lat.] An i king in the N ns his _ + hos To Sy. . . 

e herb. | Die. | SEVENTH. adj. [peoroGa, Saxon. 1. To make a ſeparation ; to make a 

4104085 i : 8 5 , : * 97 | , e à par- 
EL SEVEN. adj. Ireopon, Saxon.) 1. 2 ordinal of ſeyen ; the firſt after the tition, WL P 
e . Four and three; one more than fix. WT he Lord ſhall ſever betwaen the catt! ſ 
TS 0 a . mee; . 0.6 f The child born in the ſeventh month doth com-] and of Egypt. 7 : _— 2 
e. It is only uſed 1 | 4 
14,3361" is commonly uſed in poetry as one] quits well B Th 8 ASCE. 

e HW! ſyllable. ET . is ads bo tive the acons *s ere remains ſo much religion, as to know 

i MF” 60; x oe ev'ry man be maſter of his time | A third js like — 4 : Filth = | 2 e e — > — — 

. 4. : i ' . ITny $ - g 
iin Till /even at night. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. Why do you ſhew me this? A fourth ? Start, eye! Better from me thou ſever not, * —— 

e I , Ot every clean beaſt thou ſhalt take to thee by | What! will the line ſtretch to the crack of doom? | 2, To ſuffer disjunction. 

i $i 9 3 n Heſs. | Another yet? A ſeventh! I'll ſee no more, | Fortune, divorce 

Teen armis, King of the Medes, it is 1al e over- | Shake | 581 | | 2 
i threw and cruelly murdered, with bis ſeven chil-" So Pharaoh, or ſome greater king than oo. r n 
nr ah liek : f þ y's ſev'ring. Shake Henry VIII. 

9 en Raleigh. | Provided for the ſeventh neceſſity: Sr vVERAL. ad. Pf | 
11 117 © Sewn bullocks, yet unyold, for Phabus chulez | Taught from above his magazines to frame; Diff ; 2 : { TEAS ſever. | 
4 1 And for Diana /cv/'n unſpotted ewes, : That famine was prevented ere it came. Dryden. 1. 1 erent ; diſtinct from one another. 

f 11. Dryden's Aneid. | 2. Containing one part in ſeven, Divers forts of beaſts come from ſeveral parts 
ſy 
[1 


| | ; 
Nor for the luck's take, but the bitter colt, Donne. Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
| 1 | 
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nn de e fuel hee thou mult aferjbe. / 


We might have repaired the loſſes of one cam- 
ign * advantages of another, and, after 
© Teveral victories gained over us, might have ftil 


+ "kept the enemy from our gates. a . 
3. Particular; ſingle. Y 
Fach ſeveral ſhip a victory did gain, 5 

As Rupert or as Albemarle were there. Dryden. 


4. Diſtin& ; appropriate. | 
» The parts and paſſages of ſtate are ſo many, as, 
to expreſs them fully, would require a ſevera/ 
treatiſe, 8 N Davies's Ireland. 
Like things to like, the reſt to ſeveral place 

0 Diſparted. | Milton. 
Fach might his ſev'ral province well command, 
Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtand. Pope. 


SEVERAL. ſe [from the adjective.] 
1. A ſtate of ſeparation, or partition. 


This ſubſtantive has a plural. 


More profit is quieter found 
Where paſtures in ſeveral be, 
Of one ſilly aker of ground: - 
Than champion maketh of three. Tuer s Huſb. 


2. Each particular ſingly taken. 
| This by ſome ſevera!s 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meſſes | 
Perchance are to this buſineſs purblind. Shakeſp. 
There was not time enough to hear | 
The ſeverals. Shakeſpeare. 
That will appear to be a methodical ſucceſhve 
obſeryation of theſe ſeverals, as degrees and ſteps 
preparative the one to the other. Hammond's Fund. 
Several of them neither roſe from any conſpi- 
cuous family, nor left any behind them. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


3. Any incloſed or ſeparate place. 

l They had their ſeveral for heathen nations, their 
ſeveral for the people of their own nation, their 
ſeveral for men, their ſeveral for women, their ſe- 
weral for their prieſts, and for the high prieſt 
alone their ſeveral. Hooker. 

4. Incloſed ground. 

There was a nobleman that was lean of viſage, 
dut immediately after his marriage he grew pretty 
plump and fat. 
doth contrary to other married men; for they at 


firſt wax lean, and you Wax fat. Sir Walter Raleigh 


ſtood by and ſaid, There is no beaſt, that if you 
take him from the common, and put him into 
the ſeveral, but will wax fat. 


SE'VERALLY. adv. | from feveral.] Diſ- 
tinctly; particularly; ſeparately ; apart 
from others. 

Conſider angels each of them ſeverally in him- 
ſelf, and their law is, All ye his angels praiſe him. 


| Hooker. 
Nature and ſcripture, both jointly and not /e- 


werally, either of them, be ſo complete, that unto | 


everlaſting felicity we need not the knowledge of 
any thing more than theſe two may eaſily furniſh 
our minds with, Hooker. 
Th' apoſtles could not be confin'd ' | 
To theſe or thoſe, but ſeverally defign'd : 
Their large commiſſion round the world to blow, 
| Dryden, 
We ought not ſo much to love likeneſs as beauty, 
and to chuſe from the faireſt bodies ſeverally the 
faireſt parts. Dryden. 
Others were fo very ſmall and cloſe together, 
that I could not keep my eye ſteady on them ſe- 
verally, ſo as to number them. Newton's Opticks, 


SE'VERALTY, . from ſeveral.) State 
of ſeparation from the reſt. : 
The jointure or advancement of the lady was 
the third part of the principality of Wales, the 
dukedom of Cornwal, and earldom of Cheſter, to 
be ſet forth in ſeveralty. Bacon, 
Having conſidered the apertions in ſeveralty, ac- 
cording to their particular requiſites, J am now 


come to the caſting and contexture of the whole 
work, 
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One faid to him, Your lordſhip | 


Bacon. 
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S vun avec. , /. 
ration; ition. 


of his fruitfulneſs not unworthy of a ſeverance.. | 
ein | Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
SevE'rE. adj. [ ſevere, Fr. ſeverus, Lat.] 
1. Sharp; apt to puniſh ; cenſorious; apt 
to blame ; hard ; rigorous, 4 4 
Let your zeal, if it muſt be expreſſed in anger, 
be always more ſevere againſt thyſelf than againſt 
others. | Taylor. 
Soon mov'd with touch of blame, thus Eve: 
What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam ſevere ? 
Milton. 
What made the church of Alexandria be fo 
ſevere with Origen for, but holding the incenſe in 
his hands, which thoſe about him-caſt from thence 
upon the altar ? yet for this he was caſt out of the 
church, Stilling fleet. 


| 2. Rigid ; auſtere ; moroſe ; harſh ; not 


indulgent, * 
Am I upbraided ? not enough ſevere, 
It ſeems, in thy reſtraint. 
In his looks ſerene, 
When angry moſt he ſeem'd, and moſt ſevere, 
What elſe but favour ſhone ? Milton. 
| Nor blame ſevere his choice, | 
Warbling the Grecian woes, Pope's Odyſſey. 
3- Cruel ; inexorable. 
His ſevere wrath ſhall he ſharpen for a ſword. 
; 3 Wiſdom. 
4. Regulated by rigid rules; ſtrict. 
Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude, ſevere and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd, Milton. 


5. Exempt from all levity of appearance ; 
grave; ſober ; ſedate. La 

His grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace. Milton. 

Your looks muſt alter, as your ſubject does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſevere. Waller. 

Taught by thy practice ſteadily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pope. 

6. Not lax ; not airy ; cloſe ; ſtrictly me- 
thodical ; rigidly exact. 

Their beauty I leave it rather to the delicate wit 
of pcets, than venture upon ſo nice a ſubje& with 
my ſeverer ſtyle. More. 

7. Painful ; afflictive. 
Theſe piercing fires are ſoft, as now ſevere. 
| | | Milton. 


ilton. 


8. Cloſe ; conciſe ; not luxuriant. 
The Latin, a moſt ſevere and compendious lan- 


guage, often expreſſes that in one word, which 
modern tongues cannot in more. Dryden. 


SEVE RELY. adv. [from /evere,] 
1. Painfully ; afflictively. 

We have waſted our ſtrength to attain ends dif- 
ferent from thoſe for which we undertook the 
war; and often to effect others, which after a peace 
we may ſeverely repent. Swift. 

2. Ferociouſly ; horridly. 

More formidable Hydra ſtands within 

Whoſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin. Dryden. 
3. Strictly; rigorouſly. | 
To be or fondly or ſeverely kind. 


Seve RITY. 2. /. [| ſeveritas, Latin.] 


1. Cruel treatment; ſharpneſs of puniſh- 
ment. | 
I laugh to ſee your ladyſhip fo fond, 
To think that you have aught but Talbot's ſhadow 
Whereon to practiſe your ſeverity. 
He ſhall be thrown down the 'Tarpeian roc 
With rigorous hands; he hath reſiſted law, 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of publick power, 
Which he ſo ſets at nought. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Neyer were ſo great rebellions expiated with ſo 
little blood; as for the ſeverity uſed upon thoſe 


Vol. II. 


Wotton. | 


taken in Kent, it was but upon a ſcum of people. 
| | & Bacon. 


— 


Thoſe rivers incloſe a neck of land, in regard. include excommunication, ſuſpenſion, and an in 


Savage. 


Shakeſpeare, 
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'cinfure-and ſeverity : for under a cenſure we only 


terdit ; but under an ecclefiaftical ſeverity every 


according to ſome, a cenfare and a ſeverity is the 
fame. : | | Abyliffee 
2. Hardneſs ; power of diſtreſſing. | 
Though nature hath given inſects 1 
avoid the winter cold, yet its ſcverity fiuds 
out. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3. Strictneſs; rigid accuracy. 
Confining my ſelt to the ſeverity of truth, becom- 
ing, I muſt paſs over many inſtances of your mi- 
litary ſkill. Dryden. 
4. Rigour ; auſterity ; ha1ſhneſs ; want of 
mildneſs 3 want of indu gence. 
Szvoca'rt1oN. », /. [ ſevoco, Latin.) The 
act of calling afide. _ 
To Sew. for /ue. To follow. Spenſer. 


Te SEW. v. =. [us, Latin.] To alter 


any thing by the uſe of the needle. 
A time to rent and a time to ſew. Eccl. iii. 7. 
To Sew. v.a. To join by threads drawn 
with a needle. 
No man ſetocth a piece of new cloth on an old 
garment. Mark, ii. 21. 
To SEW up. To incloſe in any thing ſewed. 
If ever I ſaid looſe-bodied gown, ſew me up in 
the ſkirts of it. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrewo, 
My tranſgrefſion is ſealed up in a bag, and thou 
ſerveft up mine iniquity. Job, xiv. 17. 
7 SREw. v. a. To drain a pond for the fiſh. 
| Ainſworth. 
SEWER. 1. / [eſcuyer trenchant, French; 
or aſſeour, old French, from aſſeoir, to 
ſet down; for thoſe officers ſet the diſhes 
on the table. Newton's Milton.] 


1. An officer who ſerves up a feaſt. , 
Marſhall d- feaſt, 
Serv'd up in hall with ſewers and ſeneſchal: : 
The ſkill of artifice or office mean. Milton. 
The cook and ſewer each his talent tries, 
In various figures ſcenes of diſhes riſe. 


2. [from iſſue, i uer.] A paſſage for water 
to run through, now corrupted to fore. 


Cowel. 

The fenmen hold that the ſexvers muſt be kept 
ſo, as the water may not ſtay too long in the ſpring, 
till the weeds and ſedge be grown up. Bacon, 

Men ſuffer their private judgment to be drawn 
into the common How or ſtream of the preſent 
vogue. King Charles. 

As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houſes thick, and ſevers, annoy the air, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn, to breathe 


Among the pleaſant villages and farms ; 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. 
Milton, 


3. He that uſes a needle. 

SEX. u. , | ſexe, French; /exus, Latin.] 
1. The property by which any animal is 
male or female, 


Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Manlike, but different ſex. Milton. 


2. Womankind, by way of emphaſis. 
Unhappy ſex ! whoſe beauty is your ſnare 3 
Expos'd to trials; made too frail to bear. Dryden. 


once get the better of it, it gives them afterwards 
no more trouble. | Garth, 
SE"XAGENARY, adj. | ſexagenaire, French; 
ſexagenarius, Latin.] Aged fixty 
SEXAGE'SIMA. 2. /e;[ 
Sunday before Lent. rf 4 
SEXAGE SIMAL, adj. | from ſexageſimus, 
Latig.] Sixtieth ; numbe by Ati 
1 I SANO ID. 
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; | There 1 > difference between an eecleſiaftical * 


other puniſhment of the church is intended: but, 


Theſe two great ſexes animate the world. Milton. 


Shame is hard to be overcome; but if the ſew 
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SUN. } adj, ¶ from 
us 


 S2"xTARY. #. , [ ſextarius, Latin.] A 


Sk'xrox. 2. , [corrupted from /acriftan.] 


To Shackles. v. a. [from the noun ſhac- 
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and an- 
SEXANGULAR. , Latin.) Having 
fix corners or angles; hexagonal, + 
+. The grubs from their ſexangu/ar abode 
Crawl out unfiniſh'd like the maggot's . | 
SexXa"NGULARLY. adv. [ from ſexangu- 
lar.) With ſix angles; hexagonally. 
SEXE'NNIAL. adj. ¶ ſex and annus, Latin. ] 
Laſting ſix years; happening once in 
ſix years. G . | 
SEXTAIN. 2. /. [from /extans, ſex, Lat. 
A ſtanza of n 6 
SE XTANT. 2. /, | ſextant, French.] The 


ſixth part of a circle. 


| pint and a half. | 
SEXTARY. 1 * The ſame as ſacriſty. 
SEXTRY, , Dick. 
SE XTILE. adj. [ /extilis, Latin. ] In ſuch 
a poſition or aſpect of two planets, when 
at 60 deprees 3 or at the diſtance 
of two figns from one another, and is 


marked thus *. Harris. 
Planetary motions and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine. Milton. 


The moon receives the duſky light we diſcern in 
its ſextile aſpe& from the earth's benignity. 
Glanville. 


An under officer of the church, whoſe 
buſineſs is to dig graves. 

A ſtool and cuſhion for the ſexton. Shakeſpeare. 

When any dies, then by tolling a bell, or be- 
fpeaking a grave of the ſexton, the ſame is known 

to the ſearchers correſponding with the ſaid ſexton. 

| Graunt. 

Sz"xTONSH1P. #. / [from /exton.] The 
office of a ſexton. 

They may get a diſpenſation to hold the clerk - 
ſhip and ſextonſhip of their own pariſh in commen- 
dam. Swift. 

SexTU'PLE, adj. [ ſextuplus, Latin. ] Six- 

Id ; fix times told, 

Man's length, being a perpendicular from the 
vertex unto the ſole of the foot, is ſextuple unto 

| his breadth, or a right line drawn from the ribs of 

one ſide to another. Brown, 

Fo SHAB. v. u. To play mean tricks: a 
low barbarous cant word. 

SHA'BBILY. adv. | from ſhabby.] Meanly ; 
reproachfully ; deſpicably ; paltrily, A 
cant word. 

SHA'BBINESS. 7. . [from ſhabby.] Mean- 
neſs ; paltrineſs. | 

He exchanged his gay ſabbineſs of clothes, fit 
for a much younger man, to warm ones that would 
be decent for a much older one. Spectator. 

SHA'BBY. adj. [a word that has crept into 
converſation and low writing, but ought 
not to be admitted into the language.] 
Mean; paltry. 

The dean was fo ſhabby, and look'd like a ninny, 


That the captain ſuppos' d he was curate to Jenny. 
Swifts 


Ales; ſchaeckelen, Dutch. ] To chain; to 
fetter; to bind. 5 | 
It is great, 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds; 
Which fpackles accidents, and bolts. up change. 
Shakeſpeare. 
You muſt not ſbachle and tie him up with rules 
about indifferent matters. Locke, 
22 . No trivial price . 
Should ſet him free, or ſmall ſhould be my praiſe 
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As prone. to fall as impotent to ese, - Smith. 

SHAa'CKLEs. . / wanting the ſingular, 

[peacul, Sax. /chaeckels, Dutch.] Fet- 

ters; gyves ; chains for priſeners. | - 

Himſelf he frees by ſecret means unſeen, 

His ſhackles empty left 

| Sgt: Fairy Queen. 

A ſervant commonly is leſs frees mind than in 


condition; his will ſeems to be in bonds and 
| fackles, and deſire itſelf under durance and capti- 


vVITYs | 
The forge in fetters only is-employ'd ; 

Our iron mines exhauſted and deftroy'd 
In ſbackles. \ Dryden's Juvenal. 
SAD. 2. , [clupea.)] A kind of fiſh. 
SHADE, 2. . [yp cabu, Sax. /chade, Dutch. ] 
1. The cloud or opacity made by inter- 

ception of the light. 

Spring no obſtacle found here nor 

But all ſunſhine. 

2. Darkneſs ; obſcurity. ; 
The weaker light unwillingly declin'd, 
And to prevailing ſhades the murmuring world re- 
fign'd. Roſcommon. 
3. — made by interception of the 
un. 

Antigonus, when told that the enemy had ſuch 
vollies of arrows that hid the ſun, ſaid, That falls 
out well; for this is hot weather, and ſo we ſhall 
fight in the 8 Bacon. 

That high mount of God, whence light and ſhade 
Shine both. Fe Milton. 
4. An obſcure place, properly in a grove 
- or cloſe wood, by which the light 1s ex- 
cluded, | 

Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ſhade, and there 
Weep our ſad boſoms empty. Shakeſpeare. 

Regions of ſorrow, doleful ſhades. 

Then to the deſart takes his flight; 
Where till from ſbade to the Son of God, 
After forty days faſting, had remain'd. Milton. 
I he pious prince then ſeeks the ade 
Which hides from fight his venerable maid. Dryd. 
5. Screen cauſing an excluſion of light or 


Milton. 


heat; umbrage. 


Let the arched knife, X 
Well ſharpen'd, now aſſail the ſpreading ſbades 
Of vegetables, and their thirſty limbs diſſever. 
, | Philips. 
In Brazil are trees, which kill thoſe that fit un- 
der their ſhade in a few hours. Arbuthnot. 


6. Protection; ſhelter. 


loure 
"Tis ev'ry painter's art to hide from fight, 
And caſt in ſhades, what ſeen would not delight. 


8. A colour; gradation of light. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their ſeveral 
degrees- or ſhades and mixtures, as green, come in 
only by the eyes. Locke. 

9. The figure formed upon any ſurface 
correſponding to the body by which the 
light 1s intercepted ; the ſhadow. 

Envy will merit, as its ſpade, purſue, Pope. 

10. The ſoul ſeparated from the body; ſo 
called, as ſuppoſed by the ancients to be 
perceptible to the fight, not to the touch. 
A ſpirit; a ghoſt ; manes. ; 

To Trachin, ſwift as thought, the flitting ſhade 
Thro' air his momentary journey made. Dryden. 

|  Ne'er to theſe chambers, where the mighty reſt, 

Since their foundation came a nobler gueſt ; 

Nor e'er was to the bow'rs of bliſs convey'd 

A fairer ſpirit or more welcome ſhade. 

To SHADE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To overſpread with opacity. 

x Thou fhad'f# | 


To lead him fback/ed. hilips. 


| 
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The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
Thy ſkirts appear. | Milton, 


— 
* 


80 the firiech's cord the Beckie? danter tries, | 


„ 
— 


himſelf eſcaped clean. | 


South. | 


Milton. 


| 5. To mark 


ö 


| 


7. The 1 of a picture not brightly co- 


Dryden. | 


Tickel, 
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overſpread. r 
A ſeraph fix wigs wore to he; 
His lineaments divine. _ 


An hoſt fo great as cover'd all the field ; 


I went to crop the ſylvan ſcenes, 
And ſhade our altars with their leafy greens. Dryds 
Sing, while beſide the tomb I mourn, | 
And with freſh bays her rural ſhrine adoru. Pope. 
3. To ſhelter ; to hide, 5 
ſhade my head, 


Ere in our own houſe I do 
The good patricians muſt be viſited, Shakeſpeare, 


4. To prote&; to cover ; to ſcreen. 
Leave not the faithful fide 


That gave thee being, fill Shades thee and . 
| ton. 
with different gradations of 

colours. "FD 


The portal ſhone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by ſhading pencil drawn, 


6. To paint in obſcure colours. 


Milton. 


of being ſhady ; umbrageouineſs. 


SH a"pow. 2. J. Iycadu, Saxon; /chaduwe 
Dutch. ] - 


1. The repreſentation of a body by which 
the light 1s intercepted. 

Poor Tom ] proud of heart, to ride over four- 
inch'd bridges, to courſe his own ſhadow for a 
traitor. | Shakeſpeare, 

Life's but a walking ſhadozv, a poor player, 
That ftruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more. Shakeſpeare, 

Such a nature, | 
Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which he treads on at noon, Shakeſpeare. 
The body, though it moves, yet not changing 
perceivable diſtance with ſome other bodies, the 
thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, as in the hands of clocks, 
and ſhadows of ſun-dials. Locke, 
2. Opacity; darkneſs; ſhade, 
By the revolution of the ſkies | 
Night's ſable badowws from the ocean riſe. Denham. 
- His countrymen probably lived within the ſhake 
of the earthquake, and ſhadow of the eclipſe, 0 
Jon. 
3. Shelter made by any thing that inter- 
cepts the light, heat, or influence of the 


* 


air. 
In ſecret ſhadow from the ſunny ray, 
On a ſweet bed of lilies ſoftly laid. 
Here, father, take the 


dow of this tree 
For your good hoſt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
4. Obſcure place. 


To the ſecret ſhadows I retire, | 
To pay my penance till my years expire. Dryden» 
5. Dark part of a picture. 
A bad is a diminution of the firſt and ſe- 
cond light. The firſt light is that which pro- 
ceeds immediately from a lightened body, as the 
beams of the ſun. 
light, ſpreading itſelf into the air, or medium, pro- 
ceeding from the other. Shadows are threefold : 
the firſt is a ſingle ſhadow, and the leaft of all; 
and is proper to the plain ſurface, where it is not 
wholly poſſeſſed of the light. The ſecond is the 
double fhadowv, and it is uſed when the ſurface be- 
gins once to forſake your eye, as in columns. The- 
third ſhadow is made by croſſing over your double 
ſhadow again, which darkeneth by a third part» 
It is uſed for the inmoſt ſhadow, and fartheſt from 
the light, as in gulfs, wells, and caves.  Peachame 
After great lights there muſt be great 2 | 


| . 2 
6. Any thing perceptible only to the ſight ; 
ſpirit, or ſhade.  \. 


Shikeſpeare. 


a ghoſt ; a 
Hence, terrible [padow |! 


— 


— 


Vnreal mock' ry, hence! 
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And, after theſe, came arm' d with ſpear and ſhield 


And all theif foreheads, like the knights before, 
With laurels ever green were ſhaded o'er. Dryden. 


SHa"DINESS, 1. / [from ſbady.] The ſtate | 


Fairy Queen. 


The ſecond is an accidental 


7 3 9 
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LY 
imperſedt and faint r 


Mi iron. 


4+ Fs 'In the glorious lights of heaven we pertcie » 


"Pw of his divine countenance.” Raleigh. | 
Without the leaſt impulſe or . 
ton. 
Amongit the creatures are particular excellencies 
8 which are ſore . of the divine 
ections. * Tillotſon. 
8. Inſeparable companion. | 
Sin, and her ſhadow, death. 
Thou my ſhadow © 
Infſeparable muſt with me be long. 
1 myſtical repreſentation. 
8 — 2 of hat dei food, As. 
o. Protection; ſhelter ; favour. 
. Kemp me under the ſhadow of thy wings. Pſalms. 
To SA Dow. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with opacity. 
The warlike elf much wonder'd at this tree, 
So fair and great, that ſbadowv'd all the ground. 
8 penſer. 
The Aſſyrian was a cedar with fair beanches, 
and with a 9 ſhroud. Exck, xxxi. 3. 


Miſlike me not for my complexion 
The ſhadows livery of the burning ſun, 


To whom I am a neighbour, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To make cool, or gently gloomy, by 
interception of the light or heat. 


Milton. 


A gentle ſouth-weſt wind comes creeping over 


flowery fields and ſhadowed waters in the extreme 
heat of ſummer, Sidney. 
4. To conceal under cover; to hide; to 
ſcreen. 
Let every ſoldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear t before him; thereby ſhall we 
The number of our hoſt, and make diſcov'ry 
Err in report of us. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To protect; to ſereen from danger; to 
ſhroud, 
God ſhall forgive you Cœur de Leon's death, 
The rather, that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war. 


Shakeſp:are. 


6. To mark with various gradations of co- | 


lour, or light. 


Turnſoil is made of old linen rags dried, and 
laid in a ſaucer of vinegar, and ſet over a chafing- 
diſh of coals till it boil ; then wring it into a ſhell, 
and put it into a little gum arabick : it is good to 

dow carnations, and all yellows. Peacham. 

From a round globe of any uniform colour, the 
idea imprinted on our minds is of a flat circle, 
variouſly ſhadowwed with different degrees of light 
coming to our eyes. Locke. 

More broken ſcene, made up of an infinite va- 
riety of inequalities and ſhadotwings, that naturally 
ariſe from. an agreeable mixture of hills, groves, 


and vallies, Addiſon. 
„ 2 in obſcure colours. 


parts be too much diſtant, ſo that there 


be 100 ſpaces which are deeply ſhadowed, then 
place in thoſe voids ſome fold, to make a joining 
of the parts. Dryden s Dufreſnoy, 
8. To repreſent imperſectly. 
Whereat I wak'd, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively fadow'd. Milton's 2 Loſs. 
Auguitus is adowed in the perſon of AEneas. 


Dryden. 


I have ſpadowwed ſome part of your virtues under 


another name. 


9. To repreſent typically. 
Many times there are three things ſaid to make 
up the ſubſtance of a ſacrament; namely, the 
grace which is thereby offered, the element which 
Sadeweth or ſignifieth grace, and the word which 
expreſſeth what is done by the element. Hooker. 


Dryden. 


to y 22 * | 
. ſubſtance might be call'd wurf bee d. | 


an,, wich 
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tacks of pleaſore. 2 Addiſon. 


Sus" DOWY., 22 62 be 
1. Full of ſhade ; gloomy. 

This ſhadowy deſart, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flouriſhing peopled on 


verdure flouriſh'd high, 
A ſudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 
2. Not brightly luminous. a 
More pleaſant light 


, Shadowy ſets off the face of things. Milton. 
| 3- Faintly repreſentative ; typical. 
When they ſee 
Law can diſcover — but not remove, 
Save by thoſe ſbadonoy expiations weak, 
| The blood of bulls and goats; they may conclude 
Some blood more precious mult be paid for man. 


Milton. 
4. Unſubſtantial ; unreal. 


a ſhad 

A gory by which he hath interwoven in 

his fable a very ponds allegory. Addiſon. 
5+ Dark; | 

By Be ro ere yet dim night 

Her — cloud withdraws, I am to haſte 

Hom Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
SuA Dx. adj. [from /bade.] 


1. Full of ſhade ; mildly gloomy, 


The wakeful bird 


Sings darkling, and in fbadieft covert hid 
Tunes her nockurnal note. yok: 's Paradiſe Lit. 


| Stretch'd — eaſe you fing y6ur happy loves, 


And Amaryllis fills the ſbady groves. Dryden. 
2. Secure from the — of light, or fal- 
trineſs of heat. 


Caſt it alſo that you may have rooms ſhady for 
ſummer, and warm for winter. Bacon. 
SHAFT. 2. / ILceagx, Saxon. ] 
i. An arrow; a miſſive weapon. 
To pierce purſuing ſhield, 
By parents train'd, the Tartars wild are taught, 
With ſbafts ſhot out from their back-turned bow. 


Si 
Who, in the ſpring, from the new ſun 
Already has a fever got, 
Too late begins thoſe ſhafts to ſhun 
Which Phcobus thro? his veins has ſhot. Waller. 
ba are both the archer and ſhaft taking aim 
afar off, and then ſhooting t ves direly up- 
on the defired mark. 1 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow 
With vigour drawn muſt ſend the ſhaft below. 
Dryden. 
[aft » Dutch. ] A narrow, deep, . 


1 icular pit. 
They fink a ſhaft or pit of ſix foot in length. 


Carew. 


The fulminating damp, upon its accenfion, 
gives a crack like the report of a gun, and makes 

an exploſion ſo forcible as to kill the miners, and 
force bodies of great weight from the bottom of 
the * up through the ſbaft. Woodward. 


were ſunk from the ſurface of the earth to the 
center. s F Arbuthnet. 
3. Any thing ſtraight; the ſpire of a 
church. 
Practiſe to draw ſmall and eaſy things, as a 
cherry with the leaf, the ſhaft of a ſteeple. 


8 ＋ U Peacham.. 
HAG. u. J. [FCeacga, Saxon. 
1. Rough woolly hair. 


Full often, like a Hag-hair'd _ kern 
Hath he — 4 enem g 


| And given me notice of their villanies. Shakeſp- 
| » 


—_ 


Milton has brought i into his poems two actors of 
and fictitious nature, in the perſons of | 


SHA"DOWGR ASS, by [from ſradow and | 
graft . „ann. 1 
ind o 


1 


| 


| Suppoſe a tube, or, as the miners call it, a ſhaft, | 


; 


, 
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He 's a traitor» a | : 
—— Thou lyeſt, thou reenr'd villain ! 


From e body, the ſhape, of his 
legs, his having little as 


his gait, and his climbing up of trees, he ſeems 
to come near the bear kind. Grew, 


True Witney broad cloth, with its ſhag ds; 
Be this the horſeman's fence. Gay. 


2. A kind of cloth. 
Sac. . /. [ phalacrocorax, Lat.] A fea 


bird. 


Among the firſt ſort we reckon n, duck, and 


mallard. 


Sha" er. Pad [from ag.] 


SHA'GGY.-/ 
1. Rugged; rough; hairy, 
They change theit oe, with haggard eyes they 


ſtare 
Lean are their looks, and ſpagged | is their hair. 


D 

A lion's hide he wears; vow 
About his ſhoulders hangs the ſhaggy ſkin, 
The teeth and gaping jaws * grin. Dryden, 

From the frofty north 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings, 
In battailous array, while Volga's ſtream 
Sends oppoſite, in armour clad, 
Her 2 on 2 laughter bent. Philips, 

2. Rough; rugged. 

They pluck” d the ſeated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods ; and by the $ 
Uplifung, bore them in their — PP 

Milton's Paradife 
There, where very deſolation dwells, 


By grots and caverns ſpagg d with horrid ſhades, 
She may paſs on with unblench'd majeſty, 
Be it not done in pride. 


Through Eden went a river large, 


Nor chang'd his courſe, but through the Pops hi hill 
Paſs'd underneath ingulph'd. 


'How would the old king ſmile 
To ſee you weigh the paws when tipt with gold, 
And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders. 
Addiſon 
Ye rugged rocks ! which holy knees have worn ; 
Ye grots and caverns ſpagg d with horrid thorn} 


SHAGRE EN« v. / [chagrin, Fr.] The 
ſkin of a kind of fiſh, or kin made 
rough in imitation of 1t. h 

To SHA'GREEN. v. a. {cha York” * 
To irritate; to provake. 
be written chagrin. 


» 


To SHAIL, v. . To walk ſideways, A 


low word. 
Child, you muſt walk ſtraight, without ſkciews 
ing and ſailing to every ſtep you let. L'Eftrange. 


To SHAKE. v. @. preterite Mot; part. 


paſſ. aten, or ſhook. [yevacan,! Saxon * 
Skew: Dutch. ] 


1. To put into a vibrating motion; to 


move with quick returas backwards and 
forwards ; to agitate. 
Who honouts not his father, 


Henry the Fifth, that made all France to 1 25 
Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. 


I will Sake mine hand upon them, and they 
ſhall be a ſpoil to their ſervants, Zech. ii. 9. 


Ih my lap, and ſaid, ſo God ſhake out every __ 
1 is houſe ; ; even thus be he ſbalen out 


man from | 

_ emptied, Neb. v. 
The ſtars fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree 
caſteth her untimely figs when ſhe is ſhaken of a 


mighty wind. Rev, vis 
He fhook the ſacred honours of his head: 
With terror trembled heav'n's ſubſiding hill, 


And from his ſhaken curls ambroſial dews diſtil. 


She firſt her huſband on the poop eſpies, 
Shaking his hand at diſtance on the main; 


Se rok he ny and ſhe and ain 2 
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| Whew tou btn? y 12 420 


tail, the Nowneſs of 


bakeſps 


Dryden. 
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2. To make to totter ot tremble, 

The rapid wheels Pals heav'n's baſis. . Miltn. 
Let France acknowledge that her ſhaken throne 

Was once ſupported, Sir, by you alone. Roſcommon. 

3. To throw down by a violent motion. 
- Macbeth is ripe for ſhaking, and the powers above 
E their inſtruments. Sbaleſpeare. 


— 
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tyrannous breathing of the north | 


Shakes all her buds from blowing. 
When ye depart, bake off the duſt of = * 
| d i . X. 


He looked at his book, and, holding out his 
right leg, 
I thought he would have faked it off. 
4. To throw away; to drive off. 


"Tis our firſt intent 
To ſbale all cares and bufineſs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ſtrengths, whilſt we 
VUnburthen'd-crawl towards death. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To weaken; to put in danger. 
When his doctrines grew too ſtrong to be ſhook 
by his enemies, they perſecuted his reputat! on. 
| Atterbury. 
6. To drive from reſolution ; to depreſs ; 
to make afraid. 
Aly and conftant knave, not to be had. 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
This reſpite ſhook | 
The boſom of my conſcience. Shak. Henry VIII. 


Tatler. 


Be not ſoon ſbaken in mind, or troubled, as that 


the day of Chriſt is at hand. 2 Theſſ. ii. 2. 
Not my firm faith 
Can by his fraud be ſhaken or ſeduc'd. Milton. 


h 7. To SHAKE hands, This phraſe, from 


the action uſed among friends at meet- 


ing and parting, ſometimes ſignifies to 


Join with, but commonly to take leave of. 
With the ſlave 
He ne'er ſbock bands, nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he unſeam'd him from the nape to th' chops. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Nor can it be ſafe to a king to tarry among them 
who are ſhaking hands with their allegiance, under 
pretence of laying faſter hold of their religion. 
| , King Charles. 
8. To SHAKE off. To rid himſelf of ; to 
free from ; to diveſt of. 
Be pleas'd that I ale of theſe names you give 
me: 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. 
If I could fake of but one ſeven years 
From theſe old arms and legs, 
I'd with thee every foot. 
Say, fſacred-bard ! what could beſtow 
Courage on thee, to ſoar ſo high ? FRE. 
Tell me, brave friend] what help'd thee ſo 
To ſba le FA all mortality ? Moller. 
Him J reſerved to be anſwered by himſelf, after 
1 had baten off the leſſer and more barking crea- 
tures. Stilling fleet. 
Can I want courage for ſo brave a deed ? 
I've ſhock it off: my ſoul is free from fear. Dryden. 
Here we are free from the formalities of cuſtom 
and reſpect: we may ſpake off the haughty imper- 
tinent. Collier. 


Shakeſp. 


How does thy beauty ſmooth 
The face of war, and make even horrour ſmile ! 
At fight of thee my heart ſhakes off its ſorrows. 
Addiſon. 
To SHAKE. v. u. 
1. To be agitated with a vibratory motion. 
Darts are counted as ſtubble: he laugheth at 
the ſoaking of a ſpear, Fob, xll. 29. 
2. 1o totter. 
Under his burning wheels 
The ſtedfaſt empyrean ſock throughout, 
All but the throne itſelf of God. Milton. 
3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the 
body ſtill. 
Thy fight, which ſhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with 


* 


comforts, | | | 
Conſtrains them weep, and hae with fear and 
forrow, "  #takiſpeare, 
7 


Shakeſpeare. 


ng it into ſuch a quivering motion, that 


| 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 


* 
2 
V 2) 


penn 
44 „ 

. 
* 


What ſald the wench, when he roſe up again. 

——Trembled-and ſhook ; for why he ſtamp d, 

As if the vicar meant to-cozen him. ſpear 
| A ſhaking through their limbs they find, 

| Like leaves ſaluted by the wind. 

4- To be in terrour ; to be deprived of 


1 a 
14 * * 
. 
n 
| 93 
s Ha. 


v3 
* > 
: 
. 
» 


firmneſs. enge | 
He, ſhort of ſuccours, and in deep deſpair, 
Shook at the diſmal proſpect of the war. 
; Id den Eneid. 
SHAKE. 3. , [from the verb.] 


Concuſſion ſuffered. 
If that thy fame with ev'ry toy be pos'd, 
"Tis a thin web, which poiſonous fancies make; 
But the great ſoldier's honour was compos'd 
Of thicker ſtuff, which could endure a ale: 
Wiſdom picks friends; civility plays the reſt, _ 
A toy, ſnunn'd cleanly, paſſeth with thee beſt: 


1. 


2. Impulſe; moving power. 
The freeholder is the baſis of all other titles: 
this is the ſubſtantial ſtock, without which they 
are no more than bloſſoms, that would fall away 
with every ſhake of wind. Addiſon. 
3. Vabratory motion. | - 
Several of his countrymen probably lived within 
the ſake of the earthquake, and the ſhadow of 
the eclipſe, which are recorded by this > 
| on, 
4. Motion given and received. 


Our ſalutations were very hearty on both ſides, 
conſiſting of many kind ſhakes of the hand. Aduiſ. 


SHakeER. 2. . [from ſhake.) The perſon 
or thing that ſhakes. 
| Go, then, the guilty at thy will ehaſtiſe + 
He ſaid ; the ſhaker of the earth replies. 


| Pope's 0 . 
SHALE, 2. /. [corrupted, I think, for 225 


plants. mY 

: Behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 
And your fair ſhew ſhall ſuck away their ſouls, 
Leaving them but the pales and huſks of men. 


SHALL. verb defect. [pceal, Sax. is origi- 
nally I owe, or I ought, In Chaucer, the 
Faithe I ſhall to God, means the faith J 
owe to God: thence it became à fign of 
the future tenſe. The French uſe de- 
voir, dois, doit, 1n the ſame. manner, 
with a kind of future ſignification; and 
the Swedes have all, and the Iſlanders 
Kal, in the ſame ſenſe. It has no tenſes 
but fall, future, and ould imperfect. 
The explanation of fall, which fo- 
reigners and provincials confound with 
will, is not eaſy; and the difficulty is 


give to Hall an emphatical ſenſe of 
will: but I ſhall endeavour, craſſa Mi- 
nerv, to ſhow the meaning of all in 
the future tenſe, ] WTO 

1. I SHALL love. Tt will ſo be that I 
muſt love ; I am reſolved to love. 

2. SHALL I love? Will it be permitted 
me to love? Will you permit me to 
love? Will it be that I muſt love? 

3. Thou SHALT love, I command thee 
to love; it is permitted thee to love; 
{in poetry or ſolemn dition] it will be 
that thou muſt love. | 

4. SHALT thou love? Will it be that thou 
muſt love? Will it be permitted to thee 
to love ? 

5. He SHALL love. It will be that he muſt 
love ; it 13 commanded him that he love. 

It is a mind, that ſhall remain. 


— ball remain 


5 


Waller. 


A huſk ; the caſe of ſeeds in filiquous |: 


Shakeſpeare. | 


increaſed by the poets, who ſometimes 
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Hear ye eng of the minnows? Mark you” 
His Klon „  _  Shokeſpeare's Curia. 
Pr 
"his prince a pri your bears 
And, like his fire, by nents he He ane: $7 
That he hell receive no benefit from Chriſt, is 
the affirmation whereon all his deſpair is founded ; 
| and the one way of removing this diſmal appre- 
hbenſion, is, to convince, him. that Chriſt's death, 
and the benefits thereof, either do, or, if he per - 
form the condition required of him, ſhall certainly 
belong to him. Hammond's Fundamentals. 


6. SHALL he love Is it permitted him 
to love? [in ſolemn language] Will it 

be that he muſt love? 79 
Y fignifi- | 


The. plural perſons follow the 
cation of the fingulars. | |; © 
SnATLLOO'N. 2. /½ A flight woollen ſtuff. 
In blue ſpalloom ſhall Hannibal be clad, ; 
And Scipio trail an Iriſh purple plaid. Swift. 
5 n. ſ. [chaloupe, Fr.) A ſmall 


1WE 

* "Fay 
\ « wt 
"— 


You were reſolved, after your arrival into Oroo- 
noque, to paſs to the mine; and, to that end, you 
deſired to have Sir John Fearne's ſballop : I do not 

allow of that courſe, becauſe ye cannot land ſo- 

ſecretly but that ſome Indians on. the river fide 
may diſcover you, who giving knowledge of your 
paſlage to the Spaniards, you may be cut off be- 
fore you can recover your boat. » Raleigh, 

8 Our hero ſet ; 

In a ſmall ſballip, fortune in his debt. Waller, 
SHA'LLOW. a4 [This word 1s probably 

oa and Iow.] | 


— 


compounded of 
1. Not deep; having the bottom at no 


great diſtance from the ſurface or edge. 
I had been drowned, but that the ſhore was 
- ſhelvy and ſpallotv; a death that I abhor. 
* Merry Wives of Windſor. 
That inundation, though it were ſhallow, had 
a long continuance, whereby they of the vale, that 
were not drowned, periſhed for want of food. . 
g Bacon. 
N The like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, that 
by the floods of Tanais, and earth brought down 
thereby, it grew obſervably ſhallower in his days, 
and would in proceſs of time become a firm land. 
55 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
I am made a ſpallos forded ſtream, 
Seen to the bottom: all my clearneſs ſcorn'd, © 
And all my faults .expos'd. Dryden's All for Love. 
Shallow brooks, that flow'd ſo clcar; 
The bottom did the top appear. Dryden. 
In:fallow furrows vines ſecurely grow. Dryden, 


2. Not intellectually deep; not profound; 
not very i or wiſe; empty; 
trifling; futile; ſilly. | 

ll ſhew my mind, 
According to my ſhallow fimple ſkill. Shakeſpeare, 
This is a very ſhallow monſter : 
Afraid of him? A very ſhallow monſter, 
The man i' th' moon! A moſt poor credulous 
monſter, Shakeſpeare. 
| The king was neither ſo fa/loww nor ſo ill ad- 
| vertiſed as not to perceive the intention of the 
French king, for the inveſting himſelf of Bri- 
taigne. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Uncertain and unſettled he remains, 
Deep vers'd in books, and ſballoqv in himſelf. 
2 | Milton. 
One would no more wonder to ſee the moſt 
ſpallew nation of Europe the moſt vain, than to 
find the moſt empty fellows in every nation more 
conceited than the reſt, — Addiſon. 

3. Not deep of ſound. 

If a virginal were made with a double concave, 
the one alk the length of the virginal, and the 
other at the end of the ſtrings, as the harp hath, 
it muſt make the ſound perfecter, and not ſo ſhal- 
hw and jarring, | Bacon, 

SHALLOW. 1. /. [from the adjective.] A 
ſhelf; a ſand; a flat; a ſhoal; a place 


= 


| Where the water is not deep. | 
15 I ſhould 
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Buz I hould think of fallow: and of flats 1 5 


e wealthy Andrew dock'd in fand, 


„but 


| 2 deeps of controverſy, * do grow 1 hatred 


* vou that ſo oft have ſounded 70 
And fathom' d all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
And fallows of his heart, ſhould need no inſtru- 


To advance your ends. r 
He ſounds and fathoms him, to find” 
The fballows of his foul. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
; | The wary Dutch e 
Behind their treach'rous ſhallvtos now withdraw; 
And there lay ſnares to catch the Britiſh hoſt, 
15 


Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Daſh'd on the ſballotos of the moving ſand, 
And in mid ocean left them moor'd a- and. 


In arms of the ſea, and among iflands, there is 
no great depth, and ſome places are plain fhallozvs. 
| | 11 Burnet. 
Their ſpawn being lighter than the water, there 
it would not fink to the bottom, but be buoyed 
up by it, and carried away to the ſhallows. 


With the uſe of diligence, and prudent conduct, 
he may decline both rocks and Hallau. Norris. 


without a great loſs to the world; and muſt we 
now have an ocean of mere flats and allows, to 
the utter ruin of navigation? Bentley. 


SHA'LLOWBRAINED. adj. [ ſhallow and 


4 


It cannot but be matter of juſt indignation to all 
good men, to ſee a company of lewd fballowbrained 

- Huffs making atheiſm, and contempt of religion, 
the ſole badge of wit. © © © Scuths 

SHA'LLOWLY, adv. [from ſhallow:] 

1. With no great depth. © l 
T be load lieth open on the graſs, or but hal- 
l:wly covered. a Carew. 

2. Simply ; fooliſhly. 

Moſt 2 did you theſe arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Sn Aa'LLOWNESS. 2. . [from ſhallow. | 

1. Want of depth. f 

2. Want of thought; want of underſtand- 
ing; futility; ſillineſs; emptineſs. 

By it do all things live their meaſur'd hour: 
We cannot aſk the thing which is not there, 
Blaming the ſpallozoneſs of cur requeſt. Herbert. 

I cannot wonder enough at the ſhallowneſs and 
impertinent zeal of the vulgar ſort in Druina, who 
were carried away with ſuch an ignorant devotion 


fox his ſucceſſes, when it little: concerned their 
religion or ſecurity. Howel, 


Sr ALM. . , [German.] A kind of mu- 
ſical pipe. 


Every captain was commanded to have his ſol- 


given, which was by the ſound o 


Nl a alm or 


% 


A low word. 


little regard to truth, are ſooner wrought upon by 


Dryden. | 


* * 


Dryden: Aneid. |\ 


Ray on the Creation. | 


brain.] Fooliſh; futile ; trifling ; emp- 


diers in readineſs to ſet forward _ the ſign | 


Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. | 
' SHALT. Second perſon of Hall. 


To SAM. v. n. [ fommi, Welſh, to cheat.) | 
1. To trick; to cheat; to fool with a | 
fraud ; to delude with falſe. pretences. | 


Men tender in point of honour, and yet with 
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| of laying things and things togethet, — falla- 
dies upon the world for current reaſon. L Eſtrunge. 


SnAu. . 1 the verb.] Fraud; 
trick; deluſion ; falſe /pretence ;* im- 
poſture. A low word. 2 l * IT 
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SRV MuBLES. 2. / [of uncertain. etymo- 


* 


The ſea could not be much narrower than it is, | To make a foambles of the parliament-houſe 


1. The 
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ſelves fooled and ſbummed into a conv ww 35 
Then all your wits that fleer and uu 

Don from Quixote to Tom Tram 
Ftom whom I j ne 11 
m off for mine, 


And ſlily put | 
Fond to be thought a country wit. Prior. 
To obtrude by fraud or folly. :- 


We muſt have a care that we do not, for want 


No ſham ſo groſs but it will paſs upon a weak 
man, that is pragmktical and inquiſitiye. 
T FEftrange. 
It goes a great way when natural curioſity and | 
_ vulgar prejudice ſhall be aſſiſted with the ſbam of 
_ aſtrological judgments _, L' Eftrange., 
He that firſt brought the am, wheedle, or 
banter in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, 
thoſe ideas he made it ſtand for. Locke. 
That in the ſacred temple needs would try 
Without a fire th' unheated gums to fry, | 
Believe who will the ſolemn ſham, bot. Addiſon. 
SAM. adj, Falſe ; counterfeit ; fiftitious ; 
pretended.” 4 . 
11 Never join the fray, 


Where the ſpam quarrel interrupts the way. Gay. 


logy ; ſcannaglia, Ital.] 


1. The place where butchers kill or (ell |. 


their meat; a butchery. 
Far be the thoughts of this from Henry's heart, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry. VI. 
I hope my noble lord —— 69 — yy. 
meOh, ay, as ſummer flies are in the ſhambles, 
That quicken ev'n with blowing. Shakeſp. Ot helle. 
He warned. a flock of ſheep, that were driving 
to the ſhambles, of their danger; and, upon utter- 
ing ſome ſounds, they all fled. Arbuthnot. 
2. It is here improperly-uſed. 
When the perion is made the jeſt of the mob, 
or his back the ſbambles of the executioner, there 
is no more conviction in the one than in the other. 
* Watts. 
SHA'MBLING. adj, [See SCAMBLING.] 


Moving awkwardly and irregularly.. A | 
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Tbe more for. him that he ſends it me; 


For I have heard him ſay, a thouſand times, 


His Julia gave it him at his departute. Shakeſp.- 
So deliver the world from ſuch guides, who 
| are the ſhame of religion. South, 


This jeſt was firſt of th' other houſe's making, 


And, five times tried, has never fail'd of taking: 


For 'twere a ſhame a poet ſhould be kill'd, 
Under the ſhelter of ſo broad a ſhield, Drydem 


O ſhame to manhood-! ſhall one daring boy 


+ The ſcheme of all our happineſs deftroy * $ 


| Caſt on themſelves from their own mouths. | 


To SHAME, v. a [from the noun, ] 


_ 


Pope's Odyſſey» 


N : _ 

3. Reproach ; infliction of ſhame. 
A foul ſhame is upon the thief, 
i 


Ecclus. v. 14. 
| Applauſe | 
Turn'd to exploding hiſs, triumph to ſhame, 


Milton. 


I. To make aſhamed; to fill with ſhame. 
; ' To tell thee of whom deriv'd, 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not 
ſhamelefs. | Shakeſpeare. 
If thou haft power to raiſe him, bring him hither, 
And I've power to ſhame him hence: | . 
Oh, while you live, tell truth and ſame the devil. 


Shakeſpearts- 
The oſtraciſm, and ſbam'd it out of uſe. Cleavel. 
Deſpoil'd 
Of all our good, ſpam'd, naked, miſerable.” Milton. 
What hurt can there be in all the Nanders and 
diſgraces of this world, if they are but the arts and 
methods of providence, to ſhame us into the glories 
of the next? South. 
Were there but one righteous man in the world, 
he would hold up his head with confidence and ho- 
nour; he would ſhame the world, and not the workd. 
bim. Soutbe- 
He, in a loathſome dungeon doom'd to lie, 
In bonds retain'd his birthright liberty, 
And ſbam d oppreſſion, till it ſet him free, Dryd:- 
The coward bore the man immortal ſpite, 
Who ſbam'd him out of madneſs into flight. _ 
Dryden. 
Who ſbamet a ſcribbler, breaks a cobweb through; 
He ſpins the ſlight ſelf-pleafing thread anew. Pope. 
2. To diſgrace. | 
- Certes, Sir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, | 


Hyperbolus by ſuffering did traduce 


low bad: word: If And with foul cowardice his carcaſs yew 8 
By that ſbambling in his walk, it mould be my, &... 2 5 4 N 
rich banker, Gomez, whom I knew of Barcelona. To Sram. v. u. To be aſhamed. 


| Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
Zo whten nurſe Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 
With ſbambling legs, long chin, and fooliſh eyes, 
With dangling hands he ſtrokes ch' imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold's air commands the globe. 
SHAME. . / [yceam, Saxon; ſchaemts, 
| Dutch. ] * 


ſuppoſed to be loſt; the paſſion expreſſed 
ſometimes by bluſhes. | 
Lamenting ſorrow did in darkneſs lie, 
And ſbame his ugly face did hide from living eye. 
bs. af Spenſer. 
Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for hi 4 
— Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully my hopes by you are butcher'd: 
My charity is outrage, life my ſhamez 
And in my ſbame- ill lives my ſorrow's rage. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Hide, for ſhame, _. 
Romans, your grandſires images, 1 
That bluſh at their degenerate progeny. Dryden. 
In the ſchools men are allowed, without ſhame, to 
deny the agreement of ideas; or, out of the ſchools, 


from thence have learned, without ſhame: to deny 
; 5 | "Locke. | q * 


the connection of ideas. 


paſſion felt - when reputation is | 


' Gond 


; Great ſhame it is, thing ſo divine in view, 
Made for to be the world's moſt ornament,. 
To make the bait her gazers to embrew z 
ſhames to be to ill an inſtrument. Spenſer. 


Sham'ft thou not, knowing whence thou art ex- 
traught, - | 


| To let thy tongue detect thy baſe-born heart? 


Shakeſpeare. 
To the trunk of it authors give ſuch a magni=— 
tude, as I fame to repeat. Ral. Hiſt. of the World+- 
Cruel Auſter thither hied him; 
And, with the ruſh of one rude blaſt, 
. Sham'd not ſpitefully to waſte 
All his leaves, ſo freſh, ſo ſweet, - ; 
And lay them trembling at his feet. Craſhand, 


SHA MEFACED. adj. [ ſhame and face.]. 
Modeſt; baſhful.; eaſily put out of 
countenance. 


$ 


Philoclea, who bluſhing, and withal ſmiling, 


making ſhamefacedneſs pleaſing, and pleaſure' 
ſhamefaced, tenderly moved her feet, unwonted to 
teel the naked ground. Sidney. 
Conſcience. is a bluſhing ſhamefac'd ſpirit, that 
mutinies in a man's boſom : it fills one full of ob- 
ſtacles. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
A man may be faced, and a woman modeſty 
to the degree of icanda'ouss N 
ley 


- Your ſhamefac'd virtue ſnunn'd the people's pr 
Dryden. 
From 


And ſeuate's honours. 
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From this time we may date that remarkable 
Turn if the behaviour of our faſhionable Engliſh- 


men, that makes them / in the exereiſe 
of thoſe duties which they were ſent into the world 
to l 


perform. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
SHAMEYA'CEDLY.. adv. N ſhame- 
© Faced.) Modeſtly ; baſhfully. © 
SHAMEFA'CEDNEss, 2. /; [from ſhame- 
"factd.] Modeſty ; baſhfulneſs ; timi- 
dity. | 
Dorus, having bad all the while a free beholding 
of the fair Pamela, could well have defended the aſ- 
fault he gave unto her face with bringing a fair ſtain 
of hamefacedneſs into it. ; 
She is the fountain of your modeſty 3 
You ſhamefac'd are, but ſhamefac'dneſs itſelf is ſhe. 
| Fairy Queen. 
None but fools, out of ſhamefacednefs, hide their 
ulcers, Which, if ſhown, might be healed. 
BE Dryden's Du freſney. 
SHAMEPUL. adj. L ſhame and full.] 
4. Diſgraceful ; ignominious ; infamous; 
reproachful. 


And came to ſbameful end. Fairy 
For this he ſhall live hated, be blaſphem'd, 
Seiz d on by force, judg'd, and to death condemn'd, 
A ſhameful and accurſt Milton. 
is naval preparations were not more ſurpriſing 
than his 8 and ameful retreat; for he re- 
turned to Carthage with only one ſhip, having fled 
without ſtriking one ſtroke. Arbuthnot. 
The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins, O fameful chance! the gueen of hearts. 
Pope. 
2, Full of indignity or indecency ; raiſing 
ſhame in another. 
Phœebus flying ſo moſt hameful ſight, 

His bluſhing face in an 52 implies, 

And hides for ſhame. Fairy Queen, 
SHA MEFULLY. adv. [from ſhameful.) 
1. yy 3 ignominiouſly ; infa- 

mouſly; reproachfully. 

x ut I his holy ſecret 
Preſumptuouſly have publiſh'd, impiouſly, 
Weakly at leaſt, and ſhamefully, Milt. Agoniſtes. 
Would the ſhame fully fail in the laſt act in this 
contrivance of the nature of man? More, 
Thoſe who are ready enough to confeſs him, 
both in judgment and profeſſion, are, for the moſt 
part, very prone to deny him ſbamefully in their 
doings. South's Sermons, 

2. With indignity; with indecency ; ſo 

as ought to cauſe ſhame. 3 
None — that ſaw, quoth he, would ween for 
truth, 

How ſbamefully that maid he did torment. 


Fairy Queen. 
SnAMELESS. adj. from Game.] Wanting 


ſhame; wanting modeſty ; impudent; 
frontleſs; immodeſt; audacious. | 


his all through that great prince's pride did fall, 


HEENs. 


To tell thee whence thou cam'ſt, of whom de- | 


riv'd, . 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not 
ſhameleſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Beyond imagination is the wrong | 
That ſhe this day hath ſhameleſs thrown on me. 
Col | —_— 
The ſhameleſs denial hereof by ſome of their 
friends, and the more ſpameleſi juſtification by ſome 
of their flatterers, makes it needful to exemplify, 
which I had rather forbear. Raleigh, 


God deliver the world from ſuch huckſters of 


ſouls, the very ſhame of religion, and the ſhameleſs 
ſubverters of morality. South's Sermons, 
Such eleſs bards we have; and yet *tis true, 
There are as mad, abandon'd criticks too. Pope. 
Sha MELESSLY, adv. [from fhamele/+.] 
Impudently ; audaciouſly ; without 
ſhame. 


3 ; 


— 


? 
” % 


r Being 

; when ſhe | 

' ———— der ee 1. 
BI. $4 Rey » 


— 


SHA MMER. . / 
n bead eo: PL 


1. The middle joint of the 


— 


moſt" imipudept in her heart, ſhe could, 
would, teach her cheeks bluſhing, and 


1 0 He that bluſhes not at his ins but adds 
ſhameleſſneſs to his ſhame, hath nothing left to re- 


tore him to virtue. Taylor. 
A low word. 


++ 
I 


an impoſtor. 


SRHa"MOIs., 4. chamois, Fr.] ee Cn a- 


A kind of wild goat. ' 
I'll bring thee 
filberds, and ſometimes I'll get thee 
rocits. Shakef] re. 


MOIS, 


To cluſt' ring 
. Young ſhamoli from 


SnNMuHOOGRK. 1. /; The Iriſh name for 


three leaved graſs. ng: 
If they found a plot of watercreſſes, or ſham- 
rocks, there they flocked as to a feaſt for the time. 


SHANK. 2. / ſreeanca, Saxon; /chenchel, 


* 
- % 


Dutch. 


which reaches from the. ankle to the 


- 


knee. S113 V9 
Eftſoons her white ſtraight legs were 
To crooked crawling ſbanks, of marrow emptied z 


And her fair face to toul and loathſome hue, . 


And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew. Spenſ. 
| The ſixth age ſhifts per} 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide z 
His youthful hoſe, well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhanks. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
A ſtag ſays, if theſe pitiful ſbanłs of mine were 
but anſwerable-to this branching head, I can't but 
think how I ſhould defy all my enemies. L'Eſtr. 
2. The bone of the leg. | 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, 
O'er cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky banks, and yellow chaplefs fkuJls. 
- Shakeſpeare. 
3. The long part of any inſtrument. 
The ſbank of a key, or ſome ſuch long hole, the 


punch cannot ſtrike, becauſe the ſhank is not forged | 


with ſubſtance ſufficient. Maxon. 


SHA'NKED. adj. from haut.] Having a 
ſhank. 

SHA'NKER. 7. /. | chancre, Fr.] A vene- 
real excreſcence. 

To SHAPE. v. a. preter. ſhaped; part. 
paſſ. ſhaped and ſhapen. [cy ppan, Sax. 
ſcheppen, Dutch. ] | 


| 1. To form; to mould with reſpect to ex- 


ternal dimenſions. 
I, that am not ſpap d for ſportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an am'rous looking-glaſs; 
I, that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty, 


To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph. 
| Shakeſp. Richard III. 


Thoſe nature hath ſhaped with a great head, nar- 
row breaſt, and ſhoulders ſticking out, ſeem much 


inclined to a conſumption. Harvey. 
Mature the virgin was, of Egypt's race; 


% 


Grace jhap'd her limbs, and beauty deck'd her face, 
Prior. 


2. To mould; to caſt; to regulate ; to 


adjuſt, HO 
Drag the villain hither by the hair, 
Nor age nor honour ſhall ape privilege. 


| Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 

Mr. Candiſh, when without hope, and ready to 
ſhape his courſe by the eaſt homewards, met a ſhip 
Kaleigb. 


which came from the Philippines. 


altered 


leg; that part 


SHANK. #. , [bryonia, Lat.] An herb. 


| Such ſhaping fantaſies that apprehend: 26) --- 


fecteſt ideas of bleſſednefs, our own more 


- . | * oa 

 SRw. 0 l 
be king to-doyy. 90 006 of the vel belles, 41 . Te t em, nne 
N | Teeth Rentals 2 Sammel, vie no. Nor. ſpeed, nor art avail; 
He muſt needs be ſbameleſely wicked that abhors || LP rb en. 
not this licentioulnefe. 1 Hal, Chara by thate £7ot; their momniny { vagubee, 
$44 MELESINE36, 1. [from framele/s.)] | And abe my fooliſhneſs to their des- Fur. 
Impudenoe ; want of ſhame z immodeſty. 3- ,0.4mage'; to concert. ne, 


| Lovers and madmen have their ſeething brains, 


| X | ds. * 

I17 is my nature's plague * 

To fpy into abuſe, and oft my jealouſ y 
Shapes faults that are not. Shak Othello, 
Ly n fancy hath formed and the per- 


experiences of greater muſt diſabuſe us. Boyle, 
4 8 to create. Obſolete. 
I was fbapen in iniquity, and in fin did my mo- 
ther R 5 * Pſalm li, 8. 
Snarz. . J [from the verb.] 
1. Form; external appearance. 
e beat me grievouſly in the pape of a woman; 
. br in the ſbape of a man, maſter Brook, I fear not 
| Goliah with a weaver's beam. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſhapes of the locuſts were like unto horſes 
prepared for battle. Rev. ix. 7. 
F ' The other 9 ; 1. * 
If hope it may be call d, that ſhape had none 
| 


* 9 


Diſtinguiſbable in member, joint, or limb. Milton. 
In vegetables and animals the ape-we moſt fix 
on, and are moſt led by. 
2. Make of the trunk of the body. 
Firſt a charming ape enſlav d me, 
An eye then gave the fatal ſtroke; 
| Till by her wit Corinna ſav'd me, 
And all my former fetters broke. Addiſon, 
Fathers and mothers, friends and relations, ſeem 
to have no other wiſh towards the little girl, but 
chat ſhe may have a fair (kin, a fine ſhape, dreſs 
well, and dance to admiration. Low. 
3. Being, as moulded into form. | 
| Before the gates there ſat 
On either fide a formidable N £4 
lton's Paradiſe Loft, 


7 
* 


Locte. 


. Idea; pattern. 
y oy Thy heart 


Contains of good, wiſe, juſt, the perfect ſpe. 
| iltan. 


5. It is now uſed in low converſation for 
manner. 


SnarEL ESS. adj. [from foape.] Wanting 


regularity of form ; wanting ſymmetry 
of dimenſions. 
| You are born 

To ſet a form upon that indigeſt, | 

Which he hath left ſo ſbapeleſs and ſo rude. Shok, 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and ſere; 
Ill fac'd, worſe bodied, ſhapeleſs every where. Shak. 
Thrice had I lov'd thee, 

Before I knew thy face or name; 

So in a voice, ſo in a eſs flame, 

Angels affect us oft, and worſhipp'd be. Donne. 

Now the victor ftretch'd his eager hand, 

Where the tall nothing ſtood, or ſeem'd to ſtand; 

A fhapeleſs ſhade, it melted from his fight, 

Like forms in clouds, or viſions of the night! Pope. 

Some objects pleaſe our eyes, 

Which out of nature's common order riſe, | 

The fbapeleſs rock, or hanging precipice. Pope. 
SHA'PESMITH. 4. ( ſhape and /nitb.] 

One who” undertakes to improve the 


form of the body. A burleſque word. 
No fbapeſmith yet ſet up and drove a trade, 


To mend the work that providence had made. 
Garth. 


SA ELIN ESS. . . [from fhapely.] 
Beauty or proportion of form. | 
SEIT. adv. [from fhape.] Sym- 

metrical ; well formed. | 
SHARD. 2. / | /chaerge, Ty. 


FR 1 fragment of an earthen veſle 
| For Charitable prayers, 


Shards, flints, and pebbles ſhould be thrown on os 
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Fa ben the hu ed her virgin chant, 
: 2 ens. Shake 

Keep 


3- It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify 


for a gap. LOTS 
Upon that ſhore he ſpied Atin ſtand, _ 


4- Afort of iſh © 5 
Su ARK Dñ BORN. adj. [ard and born. 
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maiden ftrewmen 


or mallows for the pot 
ig: the looſen'd body ſound. 


ſtrait, It is uſed, ſays Upron, in the weſt, 


There. by his maſter left, when late he far'd | 
In Phedria's fleet bark, over that per lous hard. 
F. airy Nueen. 


Born or produced among broken ſtones 
or pots. Perhaps ard, in Shakeſpeare, 
may ſignify the ſheaths of the wings of 


Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 
The ſbardborn beetle, with his drowſy hums, 


Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 


A deed of dreadful note. Shakeſpeare, 
SHA'RDED, adj. | from ſhard.] Inhabiting 


ſhards. 
Often ſhall we find 
The ſbarded beetle in a ſafer hold, | 


Than is the full-wing'd eagle. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To SHARE. v. a. [pceanan, pcynan, Sax. 
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neger Ye and thine nn e 
Ie the prince of Wales; an Peep | 


7 
[ 


A A right of inheritance gave every, one 2 title to 
a frith or | 


| Snare. . . [from the verb. 


4 


1. To divide; to part among many. 
f _ Good fellows all, 
The lateſt of my wealth I'll Gare amongſt you. | 
Sbaleſpeare. 
Any man may take trial of his fortune, provided | 
he acknowledge the lord's right, by Haring out un- 
to him a toll. | | Carew. 
Well may he then to you his cares impart, 
And ſhare his burden where he ſhares his heart. 
| Dryden. 
In the primitive times the advantage of Neft 
heod was equally ſpared among all the order, and 
none of that character had any ſuperiority. Collier. 
Though the weight of a falſehood would be too 
heavy for one to bear, it grows light in their ima- 
ginations when it is ſhared among many 
| Addiſon's Spefator. 
Suppoſe I ſhare my fortune equally between my 
children and a ftranger, will that unite them? 
| Swift, 
2. To rtake with others; to ſeize or 
poſſeſs. jointly with another. Was 
The captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, and 
the other quarter never muſtered or ſeen, comes 
ſhortly to demand payment of his whole account; 
where, by good means of ſome great ones, and privy 
fſoarings with the officers of other ſome, he re- 
ceiveth his debt. - Spenſer on Ireland. 
| In vain does valour ted, See 
While avarice and rapine are the land. Milton. 
Go, ſilently enjoy your part of grief, | 


* che ſad inheritance with me. Dryden. 
av 


'd by the wanton winds his Banner flies, 
All maiden white, and ſpares the people's eyes. 


This was the prince decreed, | OO re: 
To hare his ſceptre. Dryden's ZEncid. 


ot love of liberty, nor thirſt of honour, 
Drew you thus far; but hopes. to ſhare the ſpoil. 
Of conquer'd towns and-plunder'd provinces. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
All night it rains, the ſhews return n f 
Great Jove with Cæſar ſhares his ſov'reign ſway. 
N Logie. 
3. To cut; to ſeparate; to ſheer. [from 
„ TT” * 
With ſwift wheel reverſe deep ent ' ring ſhar 
All his right fide. n 


Scalp, face, and ſhoulders the keen ſteel divides, | 


And the ſbar d viſage hangs on equal fides, Dryd. 
To SHARE. v. 2. To have part; to have 
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To ſbare with me in glory any more. Shak. | 
2 greater haſte theſe ſacred rites prepar'd, 
Some guilty months had in your triumphs ſbar'd ; 
t this untainted year is all your own, Dryden. 


are in the goods of his father. 
This is Dutch partnerſhip, to ſhare in all our be- 
nefieial bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. 


1. Part; allotment; dividend obtained. 
If every juſt man, that now pines with want, 
Had but a moderate and beſeeming ſbare 
Of that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 
Now heaps upon ſome with vaſt exceſs. 
The ſubdued territory was divided into greater 
and ſmaller fares, beſides that reſerved to the 
prince, L Temple. 
I'll give you arms; burn, raviſh, and deſtroy : 
For my own hare one beauty I deſign ; 


Engage your honours. that ſhe ſhall be mine. Drygd. | 


While fortune favour d, 
I made ſome figure ; nor was my name 
Obſcure, nor I without my. fare of fame. 
41 Dryden: LE neid. | 
| The youths have equal fare 
In Marcia's wiſhes, and divide their ſiſter. 


Addiſon's Cato. 


In poets as true genius is but rare, 
True taſte as ſeldom is the critick's ſhare, Pope. 
He who doth not perform that part aſſigned him, 
is a very miſchievous member of the publick ; be- 
cauſe he takes his ſhare of the profit, and yet leaves 
his ſpare. of the burden to be born by others. Swift. 

2. To go ſhares; to partake. | 
They went a hunting, and every one to go ſhare 
and ſhare alike in what they took. L*Eftrange. 
By / being defirous that every 
their full 
not only be content, but glad, to ſee one another 
happy in the little enjoyments of this tranſitory 
life, 5 Law. 
3. A part contributed. 


charge, yet have different offices in the compoſi- 
tions Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
4. [pcean, Saxon.] The blade of the 
. Plough 'that cuts the ground. 

Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 

Of lab'ring oxen, nor the ſhining ſpare. ' Dryden. 
., Great cities ſhall with walls be compaſs'd round, 
And ſharpen'd ſpares ſhall vex the fruitful ground. 
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Swift. 


Milton. 


Theſe, although they bear a, Hare in the diſ- 
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| 7 a peculiar manner, feel and eommiſerate the in- 
rmities of the poor, in which he himſelf was ſo 
eminent a ſharer. SEK. Atterbury.. 
I ſuffer many things as an auther militant,. 


whereof in your days of probation you have been 
a ſbarer. Pope to oY 


Locke: | SHARK. 7. /. [canis charcharias, Latin. } 


1. A voracious ſea-fiſh. ; 

His jaws horrifick arm'd with threefold fate,. 
The direful fark. Thomſon's Summer. 
2. A greedy artful fellow ; one who fills. 


his pockets by ly tricks. A low word. 
David's meſſengers are ſent back to him, like ſo 
many ſharks and runnagates, only for endeavouring 
to compliment an Ill nature out of itſelf, and ſeek - 
ing that by petition which they might have com- 
manded by their ſword, South. 
3. Trick; fraud; petty rapine. A low 
word. . 
Wretches who live upon the ſhark, and other 
men's fins, the common poiſoners of youth, equal- 
ly deſperate in their fortunes and their manners, 
and getting their very bread by the damnation of 
ſouls. | South. 


To SHARK. v. a. To pick up haſtily or 


ſlily. 
Voung Fontinbras, 
Of unimproved mettle, hot and full, 
Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark'd up a liſt of landleſs reſolutes. 
| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
To SHARK, v. u. 
1. To play the petty thief. A low word. 
The fly leads a lazy, voluptuous, ſcandalous, . 
ſparking life, hateful wherever ſhe comes, L'Eftre 


| 2. To cheat; to trick. A low word. 
one ſhould have 
ſpare of the favours of God, they would 


There are cheats by natural inclination as well as 
by corruption : nature taught this boy to ſhark, not 
diſcipline. L' Eftrange.. 

The old generous Engliſh ſpirit, which hereto- 

fore made this nation ſo great in the eyes of all 
the world, ſeems utterly extinct; and we are de- 
generated into a mean, ſharking, fallacious, under-- 
mining converſe ; there being a ſnare and a trapan 
almoſt in every word we hear, and every action we 


SHARP. adj, [reeapp, Saxon; /cherpes. 


| Dutch. ] 


| 
4 


Dryden. 
Incumbent o'er the ſhining bare. 

The maſter leans, removes th* obſtructive clay. 
MR | Thomſon. 
For clay the coulter is long and bending, and the 
ſhare narrow. | nn timer. 
SHA'REBONE. 2. / [ ſpare and Bone.] The 
os pubis; the bone that divides the trunk 

from the limbs. * 

The cartilage bracing together the two oſſa pu- 
bis, or ſharebones, Bartholine faith, is twice thicker 
and laxer in women than men. Derbum. 


Suanzx. n. . from Hare. ] | 


0 
6 


others; a divider. ; 13 
2. A partaker ; one who participates any 
thing with others. 85 3 
Moſt it ſeem'd the French king to import, 


eople not allowed to be ſharers with their com- 
panions in good fortune, will hardly agree to be 
ſharers in bad. e £4, Died L'Eftrange. 


— 4 
"- * * 


portions as render the 


| Harera rich enough. Addiſ 


You muſt have known it. 
Indeed I did, then favour'd by the king, 
And by means a ſparer in the ſecret. © Rowe. 


FOE! dhe hath a comp | 1 
1 | -Wwhrmitics of mankind in general, he muſt needs, 


Ix, by taking on himſelf human nature at large, 
onate and tender fenſe of the 


* 


1. One who divides or apportions to 


As oro in his daughter's injury. Dan. Civil War. |. 


An overgrown eſtate falling into the hands of one 
that has many children, it is broken itito fo 22 5 
il. 


1. Keen; piercing; having a keen edge; 
... having an acute point ; not blunt. 
" ... ._ _ She hath tied | 
. Sharp tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture here. 
= [ Shakeſpeares. 
In Ireland have I ſeen this ſtubborn Cade 
Oppoſe himſelf againſt a troop of kerns; 
And fought. ſo long, till that his thighs with darts 


Were almoſt like a quill'd porcupine. 
5 — amt Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


F* -; | Thy tongue deviſeth miſchi ts, like a ſharp ra- 


* © zor, working deceitfully.. Pſalm Iii. 2. 
Mich edged. grooving tools they cut down and 
ſmoothen away the extuberagces left by the arp | 
pointed Werde tools, and bring the work into a 
perfect ſhape. 58855 Moon. 
2. Terminating in a point or edge; not: 
obtuſe. f 
The form of their heads is narrow and Aue 

J. that they may the better cut the air in their ſwift 
flight. | " More. 
1 There was ſeen ſome miles in the ſea a great 
pillar ef light, not ſbarp, but in form of a column 
or cylinder, rifing a great way up towards heaven. 
3 3 Bucom. 
o come near the pointa and dra unto a ſbarper 
angle, they do not only ſpeak and practiſe truth, 


* 


'Fheir embryon atoms 


Light arm'd or heavy, ſharp, ſmootb, light, or flow, 
Y: Jas 23d woes 5 4 is Lad os 4 1 Y 4 —_— 


ſee. South... 
3. To. SHARK. To fawn upon for a din 
ner. | 


; but really deſire. its enlargement. Rrovun's Hul. Err. | 
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© © the bottom, and ſharper the top, *, Temple, 

ee ſhipping Toth as this che dc kern, 7 &-Þ 
| _ untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 

. i pt re 

Or fin- Uke oars did ſpread from either fide. Dryden. 


3. Acute of mind; witty ;/ingenigus ; in- 


ventive. | 
Now as fine in his apparel as if he would make 
me in love with a cloak, and verſe for verſe with 
the ſbar peſt witted lover in Arcadia. Sidney. 
It we had nought but ſenſe, each living wight, 
Which we call brute, would be more fparp than 
we. Ae Davies. 
Sharp to the world, but thoughtleſs of renown, _ 
They plot not on the ſtage, but on the town. Dryd. 
There is nothing makes men ſharper, and ſets 
their hands and avits. more at work, than want, 
. Addiſon on Italy. 
Many other things belong.to the material world, 
wherein the ſharpeſt philoſophers have never yet 
arrived at clear and diſtinct ideas. Watts. 
4. Quick, as of ſight or hearing. 
As the ſharpeſt eye diſcerneth nought, 
Except the ſun- beams, in the air do thine 
So the beſt ſoul, with her reflecting thought, 
Sees not herſelf without ſome light divine. Davies. 
To ſharp eyed reaſon this would feem untrue; 
But reaſon I through love's falſe opticks view. 
Dryden. 
5. Sour without aſtringency; ſour, but not 
auſtere; acid. * | 
So we, if children young diſeas'd we find, 
Anoint with ſweets the veſſel's foremoſt parts, 
To make ttem taſte the potions harp we give; 
They drink deceiv'd, and fo deceiv'd they live. 
| £54 - (Spenſer. 
Sharp taſted citrons Median climes produce; 
Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice. Dryden. 
Different ſimple ideas are ſometimes expreſſed by 
the ſame word, as ſweet and harp are applied to the 
objects of hearing and taſting. | Watts. 
Shrill ; piercing the ear with a quick 
noiſe; not flat. | 
In whiſtling you contract the mouth, and, to 
make it more ſharp, men uſe their finger. 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Let one whiſtle at the one end of a trunk, and 
Hold your ear at the other, and the ſound ſtrikes ſo 
ſparp, as you can ſcarce endure it, Bacon, 
For the various modulation of the voice, the 
upper end of the windpipe is endued with ſeveral 


6. 


cartilages to contract or dilate it, as we would have 


ſharp keel'd boats to tem the flood did learn, | 


| 14. Subtile nice; 


this ſentence. Tillotſon. | 

| 11. Fierce; ardent; fiery. | 
| I Their piety feign'd : | 
In ſbarp conteſt of battle found no aid, Milton. 
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© "ſuch harp payment. 3 4 
Aeg boroqus. * f 

| His final remedy; and after life 
Tried in arp tribulation, and refin'd 

By faith and faithful works. Mir. Paradiſe Loft. 
It is a very ſmall comfort that à plain man, 

lying under a bar fit of the ſtone, receives from 


A fparp aſſault already is begun; 3 
Their murdering guns play fiercely on the walls. 
5 Win en Dryden. 
12. Attentive; vigilant. 4. 

Sharp at her utmoſt ken ſhe caſt her eyes, 
And ſomewhat floating from afar deſcries. Dryd. 
Is a man bound to look out ſharp to plague him- 
ſelf, and to take care that he ſlips no opportunity 
of being unhappy ? | Collier. 
A clergyman, eſtabliſhed in a competent living, 
is not under the neceſſity of being ſo ſbarp and ex- 
acting. . I's „ 1" **  Owoift« 
13. Acrid ; biting; pinching ; plercing, 
as the cold. - | 
The windpipe is continually moiſtened with a 
glutinous humour, iſſuing out of ſmall glandules 
in its inner coat, to fence it againſt the ſparp air. 


Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had pow'r, 
Nor wind ſbarp piercing, nor the ruſhing ſhow'r, 
The verdant arch ſo cloſe its texture kept. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
witty 3 acute: of 
| things. | LE i 

Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes procure very great 
applauſe z but being laid in the balance with that 
which ſound experience plainly delivereth, they are 
overweighed. 8 Hooker. 

The inſtances you mention are the ſtrongeſt and 
ſharpeſt that can be urged. Digby. 
Among workmen:}] Hard. 5 

hey make uſe of the ſharpeſt ſand, that being 
beſt for mortar to lay bricks and tiles in. | 
| Moxon's Mechanical K xerciſes. 
16. Emaciated ; lee. 
His viſage drawn he felt to ſharp and ſpare, Milt. 
SHARP. 2. J. from the adjective.] 
1. A ſharp or acute ſound. | 
It is the lark that ſings fo out of tune, | 
Straining harſh diſcords and unpleafing ſharps, 


15. 


24 


our voice flat or ſharp. 
7. Severe; harſh; 
If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my 
wife, I would turn her looſe to g 
E. more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my 
ead. Shakeſpeare. 
How often may we meet with thoſe who are 
one while courteous, but within a ſmall time after 
are fo ſupercilious, ſharp, troubleſome, fierce, and 
exceptious, that they are not only ſhort of the true 
character of friendſhip, but become the very ſores 
and burdens ef ſociety ! South. 
Ceaſe contention: be thy words ſevere, 
Sharp as he merits ; but the ſword forbear. Dryd. 
8. Severe; \ to puniſh ; cruel ; ſe- 
verely rigid. | 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry the: 
And to that place the arp Athenian law 
Cannot purſue us. : Shakeſpeare. 
9. Eager; hungry ; keen upon a queſt, 
My taulcon now is ſharp and paſſing empty, 
And, till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full gorg'd ; 
For then ſhe never looks upon ber lure. Shakeſp. 
The ſbarp. deſire I had | 
Of taſting. | 
10. Painful; afflictive. 


. Ray. 7 
biting ; ſarcaſtick. | 


im; and what he 


| 


22 


4th. $4 


That ſhe may feel 2 
How ſparper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankleſs child. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
He cauſed his father's friends to be cruelly tor- 
tured ; grieving to ſee them live to whom he was ſo 


TY , _ Shakeſpeare, 
2. A pointed weapon; ſmall ſword ; ra- 
pier. Low word. 

If , butchers had but the manners to go to 
ſharps, gentlemen would be contented with a rub- 
ber at cuffs, | Collier. 
To SHARP. v. a, [from the noun.] To 

make keen. PO ps 

Whom the whetſtone ſharps to eat, 
They cry, milſtones are good meat. Ben Jonſon. 
To SHARP. v. u. 8 the noun.] To 
play thieviſh tric tad; yh x 
Il live upon what's my owng whereas your ſcan- 
dalous life is only cheating ar ſharping. one half of 
the year, and ſtarving the other. L'Eftrange. 


w* : 


To SHA'RPEN, v. a. [from arp. ] A + 


1. To make keen; to edge; to point. 
The weaker their helps are, the more their need 
is to ſharpen the edge of their own induſtry. Hooker. 
The IIraelites went down to the Philiſtines, to 
ſharpen every man his ſhare and his goulter. 
7 5 , | o ae 472. 1 Samuel, xlil. 20. 
His ſevere wrath ſhall be ſbarpen for a ſword. 


Wiſdom, V. 20. | 


The grating of a ſaw, when ſharpen d, offends ſo 
much, as it ſecteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. 
The ſquadron bright, ſharp*ning . horns 
Their phalanx. T7 ST ENT * if Milton. 
It may contribute to his miſery, heighten the 
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ect upon the abuſe of wealth and greatneſs, South. 
No: tis refiſtance that inflames nr :; 
Sharpens the farts of love, e e. Did. 

Exe ten moons had ſharper d eitkter hom, 
" 18 * heir bliſs, a. lovely boy was born. Dryd. 
Her nails are e into pointed-claws ;. 
Her hands bear half her weight, and turn 8 
on. 


2. To make quick, ingenious, or acute. 
Overmuch quickneſs of wit, either given by 
nature, or ſharpened by ſtudy, doth not commonly 
bring.greateſt learning, beſt manners, of 5 — 


— 


life in the end. : e Aſcbam, 
3. To make quicker of ſenſe. 
e et . his viſual ray _ 
To objects diſtant far. . . Milton, 
4. To make eager or hungry. 
" .*- _* »-* "Epicurean cooks | 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. Shateſp, 


Such an aſſurance as will Harpen men's deſires, 
and quicken their endeavours for obtaining a leſſer 
good, ought to inſpire men with more vigour in 
purſuit of what is greater. Tillotſon, 

5. To make herce or angry. 
Mine enemy fharpeneth his eyes upon me. 
430 | + Fobgzxvi. 9, 
6. To make biting, ſarcaſtick, or ſevere. 
* My haughty foul would ſwell ; 
Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. Smith, 
7. To make leſs flat, more piercing to 
the ears. Abd 66% $4 43868 
Encloſures not only preſerve ſound, but increaſe 
and ſarpen it. de Bacon. 
8. To make ſour. | 
SHARPER. 2. from ſbarp.} A trick- 
ing fellow; a petty thief; a raſcal. | 

Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon their own kind. 
| | ;  L'Eftrange. 

He ſhould retrench what he loſt to ſharpers, and 
ſpent upon puppet-plays, to apply it to that uſe, 

CH 5 Ar butha't. 

I anly wear it in a land of HeQors, | 

Thieves, ſupercargoes, ſharpers, and directbrs. Pope, 


SHARPLY. adv. | from ſharp.] ' 

1. With keenneſs ; with edge or 
point. | 

2. Severely ; rigorouſly ; roughly. 

They are more ſharply to be chaſtited and re- 
formed than the rude Iriſh, which, being very wild 
at the firſt, are now become more civil. Spenſer, 

3. Keenly ; acutely ; vigorouſly. 

The mind and memory are more ſharply exer- 
ciſed in comprehending another man's things than 
aur OWN. LEA Ben Jonſen. 

4. Afflictively; painfully. 5 
At the arrival of the Engliſh aiabaſſadors the 
ſoldiers were ſharply aſſailed with wants. Hayvard. 
5. With quickneſs.” — 
Vou contract your eye when you would ſee 
; ſharply ;- and erect your ear when you would hear 
attentively. : Bacon. 
6. Judiciouſly; acutely; wittily. 
SHA'RPNESS. 2. /. from Harp. ] 
1. Keenneſs of edge or point. 

Palladius neither ſuffering us nor himſelf to 
take in hand the party till the afternoon; when 
we were to fight in troops, not differing otherwiſe 

from earneſt, but that the ſharpneſs of the weapons 
was taken away "f idney - 
4A A ſecond glance came gliding like the firſt; 
And he who ſaw the ſharpneſs of the dart, 
Without defence receiv'd it in his heart. Dryden, 
2. Not obtuſeneſs. vg” 

Force conſiſteth in the roundings and raiſfings of 
the work, according as the limbs do more or Jeſs 
require it; ſo as the beholder ſhall fpy no ſharpneſs 

in the bordering lines. ' Writton 
3. Sourneſs without auſtereneſss. 
There is'a ſharpneſs in vinegar, and there is 2 


. anguilhy and /oarpen the Ring of conſcience, and Frarpneſe in pain, in ſorrow, and in reproach 5 thers 
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by” rpre/s; from u put in, 
"Hor 22 0 i 2 the gout· 7 
4- Severity ” language; ſatirical farcaſta. | 


"There s gold for thee” © . 
Thon muſt not take my former * | 
I wilt employ thee back again. bakeſpeare, 
Z3ome did all folly with juſt % blame, 
While others laugh d and ſcorn'd them mente; ; 

But, of theſe two, the laſt ſucceeded beſt, 


© This is a ſubje& of Which it is hard to ſpeak 
- without fatirica) eee; and particular reflec- 
tions, on many churches of chriſtiaas. Spratt. 


8. Painfulneſs ; j afflictiveneſs. 
Alt this time 
We fiveat and bleed ; the friend hath loſt his fend ; ; 
And the beſt quaerele in the heat are curſt 
By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Not a ſingle death only that then attended this 
profeſſion; ; but the terror and ſharpneſs of it was 
redoubled in the manner and circumſtances. South. 


6. Intellectual acuteneſs ; ingenuity ; wit. 


' 
.X Tiil Arianiſm had maje. it a matter of great 
1 ſharpneſs and ſubtilty of wit to be a ſound believing 


chriſtian, men wete not cuxious what ſyllables or 

particles of ſpeech they uſed, Hooker. 
The daring of the ſoul proceeds from thence, 

| Sharpneſs of wit and active diligence. Dryden. 
The ſon returned with ſtrength of conſtitution, 

ſparpneſs of underſtanding, and {kill in languages. 


Aer. 

7. Quickneſs of ſenſes. 

If the underſtanding or faculty of the ſoul be 
like unto bodily fight, not of equal ſharpneſs in 
all; what can be more convenient than that, even 
as the dark-fighted man is directed by the clear 
about things viſible, ſo likewiſe, in matters of 
deeper diſcourſe, the wife in heart doth ſhew the 


As men aim tighteſt when they ſhoot 255 1 2 
p The apes "tl e, next to hi; falls 
moſt heavily on his ke Dryden. 


9 — at hy 


Provoking n and taking: oy of 777 


* 


A man of a looſe, volatile, and | tne, 
thinks only by fits and farts, : VWeorris. 
75 SHA'TTER. v. 7. To be 5 or to 
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HH rais'd a ſigh ſo 
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That it did ſem to 
And rend his being. 


Ve myrtles brown, with ivy mal r, 
I come to pluck your berries har __ _y 
And with fore'd — ruſe | 
L _— your lems before the mallowng yur. 


Milton. 

| They eſcape 4iffotution, becauſe we een ſcarce 
ever meet. with an agent minute and fivifthy enough 

eden to 0 ſhatter E, diſſociate the combined * 

N 414 £4 * 

A monarchy was ſbatrered to piece, I 4 0 
00 revolted 12 into a multitude of little 
governments. Locke. 


Blackaora the roke.above, the ſmouldring pine 


Stands as a ſhatter'd trank. 8 
2. To diſſipate; to make incap 
and continued attention. 


5s Summer. 


cof cloſe 


fall, by any Par applied into frag- 


Of bodies, ſome are fragil, and ſome are tough 
and not fragil; and, in the breaking, ſome fragil 
bodies break but where the force is; ſome ſpatrer 
and fly in many places. Bacon. 
SHA'TTER, 2. . [from t e verb. One 
part of many into whi 
broken at once. 
Stiel the candle fo looſe, that it will fall upon 
the glaſs of the ſconce, and break it into yo” 


Sa" n „tte ü 

SHA'TTERPATED. 8 and pate. 
Inattentive; ; not conſiſtent. A low word. 

SuATTERT. 4d. [from Harter. ] Dil- 
united; not compact; eaſily falling into 
many parts; looſe of texture. 


al, by 


any thing is 


fimple where his way lieth. 


I. Hungry; ; ravenous. 


The ſeely dove, 
e ſpar 
And ſhe 


prey, ſpied a leveret. 
2. Eager; vehemently deſirous. 


ſhrewd office, in overlooking Philoclea. 


Our ſenſes are ſbarp-ſet on pleaſures, - 


Hooker. 


SHARP-SET. adj. | ſharp and ſet. ] 


-ſet hawks do her en each fide hens 4 ; 
—. not which my to fly from them. 


Brown. 


An eagle ſharp -ſet, looking about her for her 
L'Eftrange. » 


Badilius forced her to ſtay, though with much 
ado, ſhe being ſparp-ſet upon the fulfilling of a 


Sidn 
L'E 


A brittle battery ſort of ſpar, found in form 
of a white ſand chiefly in the perpendicular fiſſures 
amongſt the ores of metal. ___Wriqadward. 
To SHAVE. v. a. preterite ſhaved, part. 


ſhaved or ſhaven, [yceapan, Saxon 
ſchaeven, Dutch. ] | 
1. To pare off with a razor. 
| He that is to be cleanſed ſhall ſpave off all his 
hair. Levit. 
Zelim was the firſt of the Ottomans that did 
ſhave his beard : a baſhaw aſked, Why he altered 
the cuſtom of his predeceſſors ? He anſwered, Be- 
cauſe. you baſhaws may not lead me by the beard, 


A comedy of Johnſon' 8, not Ben, held ſeven 
nights; for the town is ſbarp-Jer on new plays. 
Pope. 
SHARP-SIGHTED. adj. ¶ ſharp and Febe.} 
Having quick ſight. 
If ſhe were the body's quality, 
Then would ſhe be with it ſick, maim'd, and blind; 
But we perceive, where theſe privations be, 
An healthy, perfe&, and Harp. ſighted mind. 


Davies. 

I am not ſo ſparp-fighted as thoſe who have diſ- 

cerned this rebellion contriving. from the death of 
Elizabeth. Clarendon. 
our majeſty's clear and ſparp-ſighted judgment 

hes as good a title to give law in matters of this 
nature, as in any other. Denbam. 

Nothing ſo fierce but love will ſoften, nothing 4 
ſo ſharp-ſighted in other matters but it throws a 
miſt before the eyes onꝰt. |» Eſtrange. 


Having a ſharp countenance. 
The Welſh that inhabit the mountains are com- 


2 ſhar * Lale's Origin of Mankind. 
- Vor. 


as you did them. 5 
Doſt thou not know this Mow 


I cauſed the hair of his head to be 


en pate ? Truly it 
is a great man's head, . Knolles's Hiſt, of the Turks. 


Bacon. 


r 


ved off. 


SHARP-VISAGED, adj. [ harp and vi/age.] | 


| 


| | 


Wi iſeman. 
2. To pare cloſe to the ſurface. 
Sweet bird ! 
Thee, chauntreſs, oft the woods among 
I wooe, to hear thy evening ſong : 
And, miſſing thee, I walk unſeen | 
On the dry Fa ooth ſbaven green. Milton. 
The bending ſeythe 
Shawves all the ſurface of the waving green. G 
3. To ſkim by paſing near, or dighi 
touching. + uy 1 
He ſbawes with level wing the deep; then ſoars | 
be fs Ae fiery concave tow'ring high. Milton. | 
o cut in thin ſlices. 
Make ſome medley of earth, with ſome other 
plants bruiſed or ſhaven in leaf or root. Bacon. 


n 5 * 
* F + a 5 a "a 1 


i ** 
1 4 


Wa n on | | f 
Seer re mJ. [row le 0 | 


ſhaveq'z a friar, or alda 


cantempe. 
Of elfes, there be Wal. dw Ly bald 
*friars and knaviſh pavelings ſo 5 Spenſer. 
Inu AVR. N. 5 fam Lu. n? 


1. A man that practiſes the art of ſhaving. 
2. 2 - adn attentive to his oni 


1 in IR 
Was — Jifpos'd to — jeg N 4 


And bid friend Lewis go in queſt; 
This Lewis is a cunning-faver. bor oh 
3. A robber; 4 plunderer. ras 41 
fell all into Ta. hands of the cruel moun- 
"© tain people, living for the moſt part by theft, and 
waitin Tor wrecks, as hawks "Gor heir prey: by 
theſe Kue, the Turks were Aripr of all ke * 
tolles. 
Sna"vinc. 2. . [from ſhave.) Any thin 
lice pared off from any body. 
. Take lignum aloes in groſs ſhavings, Keep them 
in fack, changed twice, till the bitterneſs be drawn 
| forth; then take the ſbawings forth, and dry them 
| in the ſhade, and beat them to powder. ay 0a 
By electrick bodies I do not conceive only ſuch 
as take up ſhavings, ſtraws, and light bodies, but 
ſuch as attract all bodies palpable whatſoever. 
' Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
| The ſavings are good for the fining of wine, 
| a . Mortimer. 
Saw. ©, 7. [pcua, Saxon; /chanwe, 
Dutch; ftugga, Iſlandick.] A thicket ; 
g a ſmall wood. A tuft of trees near 
Litchfield 3 is called Gentle faw. 


| SHa'wrowrL. 7. JI ſhaw and fowl,] An 
artificial fowl by fowlers on pur- 


pole to ſhoot at. 

SHA'WM. n. / ſchazwme, Teuto- 

nick.] A hautboy ; a cornet : written 
likewiſe balm. | 
With trumpets alſo and hum. 

Pjalms, Common Pr. 

SHE. pronoun. In oblique caſes her. 's, 

eng reo, Saxon; ebe, old Eng 

* roll female 


the woman ; 


tioned, 

She, of whom the ancients ſeem'd to propheſy, 
When they call'd virtues by the name of bez 
Sbe, in whom virtue was ſo much refin'd, 


pronoun demonſtrative ; 
e woman before men- 


That for allay unto ſo pure a mind \ 
She took the weaker ſex. Donne. 
This once diſclos'd, 


The ladies did change favours, and then we 
Following the figns, woo'd but the ſign of be. - 
Shake gare. 
What, at any time, have you heard ber ſay ? Sha. 
The moſt upright of mortal men was he; 
The moſt ſincere and holy woman he. Drydin, 
2. It is ſometimes uſed for a woman ab- 


+ ſolutely, with ſome degree of contempt. 
The ſhes of Italy ſhall not betray 

Mine intereſt, and his honour, © © Shak. Cymbelinee 
Lady, you are the cruell'ſt ſbe alive, 4 

If you will lead theſe graces to the graves 

And leave the world no copy. Sh. Twelfth Night. 

I was wont 
To load my / ſhe with knacks ; I would have ran- 
ſac 

Phe pedlar's filken treaſury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance. Shakeſpeare's Winter's _ 

3. The female; not the male. 

I would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 

Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the fbe bear, 


; 
pillage. 


Snavi-onan, 1. J. [equiſetum, Lat.] An 


To ſtrip; to oppreſs by extortion; to 


To win thee, lady. Shakeſp. Merchant 0 Venice: 
The nightingale, if ſbe would fing by day, 

When ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be thought 

No better a muſician . che wren. * 
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"Thus David's ſon, by impious paſſion . 
n * morder'd what — 


eee es ef cen 


ee Fra 
that honour's e 
The ſeed, er — the world the field. 
ae ax 
A . He beheld a geld, . | 
Part arable and tilth ; whereon were 4 
- New my : the * part ſheep-walks anc ary IF 
|" The: reaper fills his greedy , 
And binds en in brittle bands. 
nn. 
2. Any bundle or collection held together. 
She vaniſh' d; 
Tbe. af of arrows ſhook and rattled in the caſe, 
Dryden. 


In the knowledge of bodies, we muſt glean what 

we can; ſince we cannot, from a diſcovery of their 
real eſſences, graſp at a time whole ſheaves, and in 
bundles comprehend the nature of whole 7 
To SEAL. v. 4. To ſhell. See SHALE. 
Thou art a ſbealed peaſecod. Shak. King Laar. 


To SHEAR. preter. ſhore, or ſheared ; part. 
paſſ. born. [yceanan, pcynen, Saxon. 
This word is more frequently, written 
ſheer, but ſheer cannot analogically form 


ſhore or ſhorn : ſhear, ſhore, ſhorn ; as tear, 


tore, torn.] | 
1. To clip or cut by interception between | 


two blades moving on a rivet. 

So many days, my ewes have been with young; 

So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many months, ere I ſhall peer the fleece. Shak. 
Laban went to ſheer his ſheep. Gen. xxxi. 19. 
When woot is new pern, they ſet pails of water 

by in the ſame room to increaſe its weight. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To lay my head, and hollow pledge 

orf all my ſtrength, in the laſcivious lap 

Of a deceitful concubine, who ſpore me, 

Like a tame wether, all my precious fleece. Mi lon. | © 

The ſame ill taſte of ſenſe would ſerve to join 

"= foxes in the yoke, and ſheer the ſwine. Dryd. 

May'ſt thou henceforth ſweetly ſleep ! 
Nr, ſwains, oh your ſofteſt ſheep, 
To ſwell his couch! Say. 
O'er the congenial duſt enjoin'd to 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. Pope. 


2. To cut by interception, 


The ſharp and toothed edge of the nether chap | 


ſtrikes into a canal cut into the bone of the upper: 

and the toothed protuberance of the upper into a 
canal in the nether : by which means he eafily 

Heers the graſs whereon he feeds. Grew. 


To SHEAR. v. u. [In navigation.] To 
make an indirect courſe. 


SHEAR, [from the verb. It is ſel- 


N Wo uſed in the ſingular, but 


is found once in Dryden.] . 
1. An inſtrument to cut, conſiſting of two 
blades moving on a pin, between which 
the thing cut is intercepted. Shears are 


a larger, and /ci//ars a ſmaller, inſtru- 


ment of the ſame kind. Pope uſes ſhears 


for /cei/ars. _ 
Alas ! thought Philoclea to herſelf, your peer: 
come too _ to clip the bird's wings chat already 
is flown aw | Sidney. 
. Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me ? 
Think you I bear the ears of deſtiny ? 
Have 1 commandment on the pulſe of life? 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. 


| 


, 


| 


1 
| 


Rogers. 
[Sea RMAN. 2. /. Lear and A, He 
— that ſhears. 
Thy father was a plaiſterer, 


3. Any ching in che form of the blades of 
arr. 
4. Wings, in Ipenſer. " 2 


8 Were faxed at his back to cut his poly we 
Suzan. 1. Treeand, Saxon. ] A frag- 


SnAREE. =. /. [from ſhear. 


SHEA'RWATER, z. /. [/aurus niger.] A 
SHEATH. ay: [pcaxde, Saxon.] The 


To SHEATH, 


s 4 . * "de l lf : \ R 
* 1 N 7 4 * * * Tab ag > g 4 s-- 
P 4 - - - *" —— * * 1 1 k 2% : 
8 11 * "2 7 be 5 NN 


Ian 


zee bn Oh ey Cal ates at on I 
'Standit in Judah's chronicles . * tha WP. limbs 3 ä 


| Bhort-of "wie woo, dogma from 


2 beer bur evils; wet . Prior. 

How happy ſhould we be if we had the peividege 

of employing the fheerr, for'want of a-mint, upon 
foreign gold, by clipping 1 * . 

: NM TW ts 

Fate urg'd the ſhears, _ cut the ſylph i in w_ 

But 1 unites again. Pope. 

ö they felt no laſting ſmart; 

"the ik. loft — ceces, W 


When ſheep is one ſhear, they will have two 
broad teeth before; when two fear, four; when 
three, fix; when four, eight: and, after that, their 
mouths break. Mortimer. 


Two Gaining 
Decked with divers plumes, like. painted] Jars, 


ment. It is now commonly written 
Hard, and applied only to fragments of 


earthen ware. 


In the burſting of it, not a g to take fire from | 


the hearth, or to take water out of the pit. | 
Jaiab, xxx. 14. 
One that 
clips with ſhears; particularly one that 
fleeces ſheep. 
Of other care they little reck*ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the fearers feaſt, 
And thove away the worthy bidden gueſt. Milton. 
Was he to be led as alamb to the ſlaughter, pa- 
tient and reſigned as a ſheep before her ſbearers ? 


And thou thyſelf a ſbearman. Shakeſpeare. 


fowl. Ainſworth. 


caſe of any thing ; the ſcabbard of a 
weapon. 


The dead knight's ſword out of his ſheath he drew, 


With which he cut a lock off all their hair. 
Fairy Queen. 
Doth not each look a flaſh of lightning feel, 
Which ſpares the body's Heath, yet melts the ſteel ? 
Cleaveland. 
Swords by the lightning's ſubtile force diſtill'd, 
And the cold ſheath with running metal fill'd, Add. 


To Surarae, f v. © [from the noun. ] 


1. To incloſe in a ſheath or ſcabbard ; to 


incloſe in any caſe. 
This, drawn but now againſt my ſovereign's 
breaſt, 
Before tis ſheath'd ſhall give him peace and reſt. 


In his hair one hand he wreaths, 
His ſword the other in his boſom ſheaths. Denh. 
Is this her hate to him, her love to me ? 
"Tis in my breaſt ſhe ſheaths her dagger now. Dryd. þ 
The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
But in a bull's raw hide they ſheath the right. Dryd. 
The leopard, and all of this kind as goes, keeps 
the claws of his forefeet Gs up from the ground, 


Waller. 


. 1 CIAL G * 


ge; nc 


while 1 lost a hearts Gay. | 
2. The denomination of the age bf ſheep. | 


* . Fenn 
* % 1 


2 Pre ave * abs of" 
" natures when” 'up or ent in 
Ee = 

trica ments. 

9 ee 
demulcent or mild, — oy gra blunt or ſheath 
thoſe ſharp ſalts ; as peaſe and beans. Tn. . 
3. To fit with a ſheatn. * 
There was no link to colour Petet's hat, Bar 
Walter's dagger was not come from heath 


4. To defend” che main body by e 
ward covering. 

It were to be wiſhed that the whole navy through- 
out were fheathed as ſome are. Raleigh, 


SHEATHWI NED. adj: LHecath and wing. ] 


Having hard caſes which are folded over 


the wings. 7 

Some inſects fly with four IVY as all vagiui- 

1 or An þ3 inſects, as beetles and 

Brown. 

84a, THY. adj. [from eatb.] Forming 
a ſheath, 

With a needle put aſide the ſhort and 
caſes on earwigs backs, and you may draw fo 
| two wings. Brews. 
SHE"CKLATON. 2. / 

He went to fight againſt the giant in his robe of 
Hec klaton, which is that kind of gilded leather with 
_ which they uſe to embroider the Iriſh jackets. 


Spenſer „ 


— — EEC EE” I — * 


"WM 


' To SHED. v. a. [pceban, Saxon.) 


1. To effuſe; to pour out; to ſpill. 
The painful ſervice, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited 
But with that ſurname of 8 Sbateſp. 
Cromwell, I did not think to ſped a tear 
In all my miſeries. Sh 
For this is my blood which is ſhed for 
for the remiflion of fins. Matthew, xxVi. A8 
Some think one gen'ral ſoul fills ev'ry brain, 
As the bright ſun ſheds light in ev'ry ſtar. Davies. 
Around its entry nodding poppies grow, 
And all cool ſimples that ſweet reſt beſtow 
Night from the plants their ſleepy virtue drains, 
And paſſing feds it on the filent plains, . Dryden. 
You ſeem' d to mourn another lover dead, 
My ſighs you gave him, and my tears you 


ak 


. Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe : 
Tis love 4; honour, and his country's good; 
The conſul, not the father, eds the blood. 'Dryd. 
+ In theſe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 
Theſe moſs-grown domes with ſpiry turrets crown'd, 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 
And the dim windows ſhed a folemn light, 
Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, | 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. Pope. 
2. To ſcatter ; to let fall. | 
Trees that bring forth their leaves late, and caft 
them late, are more laſting than thoſe that ſprout 
their leaves early, or ſhed them betimes. 


— ” 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory» 
So the returning year be bleſt, 
As his infant months beſtow > 
Springing wreaths for William's browz m, 
As his ſummer's youth ſhall bed | | 
| Eternal ſweets around Maria's head. Prior. 
To SHED, v. 2. To let fall its parts. 
White oats are apt to fred moſt as they lie, and 


black as they ſtand. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SHED. 2. /+ /. [ſuppoſed by Skinner to be cor- 
rupted from ſhade.) 


1. A ſlight temporary covering. 
The Zea — pan? th lowly +>. 


—_— 


and ſbeatbed in the ſkin of his toes, whereby he 
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805 n 1 
floor'd, and carved cedar geld ; 
# 5 it ruin lee che moth's frail . 5 , 

Or feds of tees which ſummer” was. 


In ſuch 4 feafon born, when ſcarce a 0 


8 


eee UNE 4 
2 and he finks downright, 8 
tends to ſwim without them. 


4 SHEER» adv, (from 2 Weg? 


| wick z at once. Not now in 
elde be obtain'd to hoſter him Rane en a FR W 62y v4 Sgg 
From the bleak air, - Mikon's Paradiſe Begin bed a en Joys; 
80 all our minds with his conſpire to grace 8 ee cryſtal ba 2 
Fhe Gentiles great apoſtle; and deface a Hit | gate like a beer from. morn. | 


„ "Wonldd thou not“ | LS kat? from noon to dewy eve, | 


Thoſe n that like u chain . 


5 A fummer's day; and with the ſetting ſun 
- «Seem's to confine and fetter him again. Waller. | raſcall 2 22 ] | 
Thoſe houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds * SHA hwy from the zenith, like a falling 1 
Wich twining ofiers fene d, and moſa their beds. There. are political 8 as Vell as paſto- * ar ie ated force * 
1 . e. l; betragen of l truſty as well as of private. p. ing, a8 in half on Milton. 
An hoſpitable houſe they found, "L"Eftrange. |  Pefcending, ande I pl 
,A homely the roof, not far from ground, Due entrance he diſdain'd, and in — 


| © At one flight bound high overleap' Ir. bound 
Of hill or — wall wi | 
Lights on his feet. omg ag Milton. 
To Seen. v. a. [See Sura.) 
I keep my birth-day ; fend my Phillis home 
At fbeering-time. 77 
To Sure off. v. u. To ſteal * 


* | ſheet lit- 
Was hate 'd with reeds A SS 2 x 2 and cor. * 


, ith voices, 
Then out he fteals, and finds where by the head] . Bedlam beggars, wi roaring! Hig 
Their horſe hung faßten ** bed From low farms ſheepcots, and mills. 
| $5 4 ms Betterton. - . Inforce their charity. | Shakeſpeare” s King Lear. 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes led Up to a hill anon his ſteps he rear'd, | 
* - Commence acquaintanceunderneath a ſhed. Seviſt, | From whoſe high top to ken the proſpeR round, 


Weak: as the Roman chief, who ſtrove to hide If cottage were in view, pecpcot, or herd; 
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3 His father's cot, and ofice his father's pride, But cottage, herd, or ſheepcor none he ſaw. Milton. | flip off clandeftinely. 
bk By caſing a low. ed of rural mould SHEE'PFOLD. . / [ hep and fold, } The "SuruRs. . / [Sec SHEARS.] 
x With marble walls, and'revr =eort@-with gold. „place where ſheep are incloſed. SaEx. 60 7. deen Saxon. 5 
"0 The bear, the lion, terrors of, che plein 3. 1. A broad and large piece of linen. 
3 12 {In compoſition. Bffuſion : a blood- The fheepfold ſcatter d, and the ſhepherd ſlain, | 1 | He ſaw heaven — and a veſſel deſcending 
7 Held. | Prior. | unto him. as a great Sheer, knit at the four corpers. 
1 Sax” DDER. . /. from hed. A 5255 Surz'rugox. =. % [ ſheep and het.] A en 
1 ler; one who ſheds. hook faſtened to a pole, by which ſhep-| 2. The linen of a bed. 
8 : 4 foedder of blood ſhall ſurely die. I herds lay hold on the legs of their ſheep. 5 If I die before thee, ſhroud me 
Exzek. xvili. 10. N The one carried a croſier of balm-wood, the other In one of theſe ſame ſheets. Shakeſpeare. 
Snzzx. 1 [This was probably only | a paſtoral ſtaff of cedar like a ſheep-book- | You think none but your ſheets are privy to your 
SHzz'ny.y the old pronunciation of e Bacon's New Atlantis. ey ent Pe | bride in nobler ſheets 
ſvine.} Bright; plittering ; A. A 5 o_g —— N 5 = — +4456 Wh Receives her lord. Dryden. 
; MINT ES _ nel wa 5 Dryden. | 3. [ecoutes, French; echoten, Dutch. ] In 
44d firſt his filthy bande on virgin — surzriez. adj. Ilm geg. nat „ A ſhip are ropes bent to the clews of 
To ſpoil her dainty corſe fo fair and ſheen. Fairy N. .over-modeſt ; timorouſly and meanly the ſails, which ſerve in all the lower ſails 
c greg 2 my . iche. 8 * his way — 4 . v W712? 0.9 to hale or round off the clew of the 
Into oreſt, t t * | ti e Will, W 212 . . 4 
| Of the wild beaſts, in his new. ee, ry | comes abroads be'a ſbeepiÞ or conceited creature. _ > a eng rA * 
F u | e. ky 
Now they never meet in grove or green, | * Sutin Stenaats FJ. [from PBeepifs. ] ſeems to underſtand it otherwiſe. 


The little word behind the back, and undoing 


Baſhfulneſs ; mean and timorous | whiſper, like pulling off a ſheet · rope at ſea, flackens 


» — 


By fountain clear, or ſpangled ſtar-light e 
aleſpeare 


Pp aroſe each warrior bold and brave, 2 dene. the ſail ih 
Outer in filed ſteel and armour — Fairfax. .__ Thy gentry bleats, a as if thy native cloth Flerce Boreas drove againſt his flying fails, 
Out ofrhe hierarchies of angels | Transfur'd rde into of . at | Herbert. | And rent the beets, 
| : a 
WT pe . det een ofthe ord, are net} 4. As much paper as is made in one bo- 
Where grows the willow and the ofier dank, Without ſucceſs, let a man be never ſo hardy, Yo 
—1 eh d 2 * Raye, | 1 | g he will have ſome degree of ay) Grew. | As 2 "mp — —— of 
et with agat, or the azure een HEE"PMASTER. 7. ep ang Hater. my Papers | 
Of turcois blue, and emerald green. a Milton. A feeder of thee 7 L 1 N. Writ on both ſides the leaf, margin and all. f 
Or did of late earth's ſons beſiege the wall A nobleman was a great grafier and „I 
Of ſheeny heav'n. Milton. en r NA ro wy would have been 1 2 
1 * 2 Fame the adje&tve. > SHEEPSHEARING, 1. J. [ ſheep and ſhear. | I let the Fatted light fall perpendicularly upon 
. 3 AW, P — 3 _ | The time of ſhearing ſheep ; the | 2 ect of white paper upon the 2 
2 Thron's i in celeſtial ſheen, : Milton made when ſheep are ſhorn, A f 1 li wet s Opricks. 
Y ' Far above, in ſpangled ſheen, There happening a ſolemn feſtivity, ſuch as the 5 ngle complication or lg of Paper 
3 | Celeſtial Cupid, her fam d ſon, advanc'd, ſheepfhearings uſed to be, David begs ſome ſmall re- in a'book. | 
: + 'Holds his dear Pſyche ſweet entranc'd. Milton, 8 paſt, 2 2 INE ]A 6. ns . ee 5 v4 ea 
l ee n. /. plural likewiſe ep. I Tceap, SHE2P's Ey. 2. % Leg and ce rs of fre, ſu of horrid thunder 
4 Saxon, of which the plural was reep; . | modeſt diffident look, ſuch as lovers caſt | I never 9 woes King Leary | 
: 7 Leb, Dutch. ] | at their wd ee q bef * And Aeett of 3 blaſt the ſtanding field, 
. 1. The animal that bears wool, remark- rn in before RE We 5 ; 
| 8 A 
LCs and innocence. | |Shurpwa'ts. x. / [ajp nad rere 
— ß, 
{ ubſtances there are two ſorts of ideas | e DENEIG A Heigg . eets in the 18 
of ſingle tons, as they exiſt — 2 part arable and tilth, whereon were ſheaves To this the tos ſheets are Intended for a 
. [ln ] A fooliſh filly fellow. | ene 8 . cries J 
2. UIn contempt, 1 ellow. | HEET-anchor, n. et and anc 
A Acorn. erer CPs Saxon, J Pare; clear; , In a ſhip, is the largeſt anchor; which, 
3- [In theology.} The people, confidered | . ming in ſtreſs of weather, is the mariners laſt 


as under the direction of of God, or off , 1 og oy 4 33 II A refuge, when an extraordinary ſtiff gale 
ddeir paſtor. | R Chriſtendom. Shakeſpeare. [ of wind 9 "2a 


— 


nano = — 


PE LIES 


* — 


—— 


— ——— 


r 


"© SHELF. 2. /. 


S 


E . {from the — 
t. To furniſh with ſheets. * 
2, To enfold in a ſheet, 
4˙ ts cover as with a ſheet, 

e the ag, when ſnow the wo ee 4 
g Bech of trees thou browſed" 


Snz'x8BL7, /. [.>pw] An ks: 
coin 


nal to four Attick 8 or 
ür Roman denarii, in value Abbut 


28. way Fig ſterling. Dis. 
The Jews, albeit they, deteſted. i images, yet im- 
printed upon their ſheck/e on one ſide the golden 


pot which had. the manna, and on the other | 


» Aaron's rod. | Camden. 
The huge iron head fix hundred ſhekels weigh d, 
Ad of whole bodies but one wound it made 
Able death's worſt command to overdoe, 
Deſtroying life at once and carcaſe too. Cowley. 
This cqat of mail weighed five thouſand ckels 
of braſs. .. roome. 


Sus, *UDAPLE. 2. 2 A chaffinck. 


Sus UDu˙ναν,ρ-E E, . % A, bird that preys | 
cylr, Saxon ; i Kelh, dock] |. 


upon fiſhes, 


1. A board 
that any thing may be 
. About his ſhelves 


"A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakeſpeare. 
Bind faſt, or from their ſhelves 


ed againſt a fupporters, iy 
placed upon ĩt. 


Shake books will come and right themſelves. Swift. | 


2. A ſand bank in the ſea; a rock, under 
_ ſhallow water. | 


Our tranſported ſouls ſhall congratulate hack 
other their having now fully eſcaped the numerous 
rocks, ſhelves, and quick ſands. Boyle. 
Near the ſpelves of Circe s thores they run, 


„ dang'rous coaſt. Dryden. | 
. He call'd his money in; | 
But the prevailing love of pelf 
| Soon fplit him on the former helf; 
le put it out again. Dryden. 


3. The 7 is analogically ſhetves ; Dry- 
den has ſhelf, probably by negligence; 
He ſeiz'd the helm; his fellows cheer d, 
Turn'd ert W the foel Ifs, and madly ſteer'd. 
| Dryden. 


Snr'Ley. ad). [from /be 7 


I. Full of hidden: rocks or banks ; full of 


dangerous ſhallows. 

Glides by the ſyrens cliffs, a /helfy cally” 
Long infamous for ſhips and ſailors loſt, 
And white with bones. Dryden. 


2. I how not well the meaning in this 


. paſſage ; perhaps rocky. 

The tillable fields are in ſome places ſo tough, 
that the plough will ſcarcely cut them; and in 
ſome ſo ſhelfy, that the corn hath much ado to 
© faſtcn its root. Carew. 


SHELL. #. J [pcyll, peeall, Saxon; /chale, 


/chelle, Dutch. 
1. The hard covering of any thing ; ; the 


external cruſt, 
The ſun is as the fire, and the exterior earth is 


as the ſpell of the eolipile, and the abyſs as the 


water within it; now when the heat of the ſun 
had pierced through the ſell, and reached the wa- 
ters, it rarefied them. Burnet's Theory. 

Whatever we fetch. from under ground is only 
what is lodged | in the ſhell of the earth. Locke. 


2. The covering of a teſtaceous or cruſtg- 


ceous animal. 
3 Her women wear 

The ſpoils of nations in an ear; 

Chang'd for the treaſure of a 

Aud in their looſe attires do nll... 

| Ben Jenſen 5 Cataline. 

dal Albion 
Was to Neptune recommended 


Peace * plenty ſpread the ſalls: 


li eing ſaid to have been made by ſtrain- 


| Saxon.]- + 


4 g ©, 
* . Þ - 9 
* vhs”; ws 18 * 
% 6 
. 


LS N e * WY 
3 5 . %; Y 
pate Ku. 25 le. 
bore 59d. 3 


1 

ls ſexy * e to this _ 
when 2 and Afterwa ve, freed Arps its 
inveſtient ; þ is of the laune eien the cavity of 
SES ; (Wodward. 
| L Wa eld ox 5 
A — Jute but en he ſign' d the 


"1 q hr by 1 70 ee 
Tome Fit contuind within a hard g, be. 
I ing the ſeeds of the plants. ens a a 


+ The covering of kernels, - 

Chan d loves are bur chang'd forts of meat; ; 
And, When he Hath the kernel eat, 
Wund doth not throw away the * Fo | 
65 The covering of an egg. 

„Think him as a ſerpent's egg, ui ost 
Which hatch'd would, as his kind, grow miſ- 
ki 1 he ſhell. * Sb Fulin c 
And kill him in the a ns 
6. The outer N | 

The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the ſhell 
of a houſe, that would have been a very noble 
duſldjng, . had he brought it to perfection. 7 | 

. Addifor on Traly. 
7. It is uſed. for a muſical inſtrument in 
etry, from teſtudo, Latin the firſt lyre 


2 


8 


ing ſtrings over the ſhell of a tortoiſe. 
Leſs than a god they thought there could not 
dqwe 
Within the hollow of that ſpell, 
That ſpoke ſo ſweetly. Dryden 
; 
8. The ſuperficial part. 
So devout are the Romaniſts about this outward 
ſpell of religion, that if an altar be moved, or a tone 
of it weutcim, it ought to be re- conſecrated. . 
Ayliffe's Parer 
7 SHELL, b. 4. [from the -noun.] 0 
take out of the ſhell ; co _ of the 
ſhell. 
To SHELL, v. 2. REA 
1. To fall off as broken wells. 


Tne lern were cured, and the ſcabs 


2. To cad the ſhell. 


SHE"LLDUCK. #./.. A kind of wild duck. 
To preſerve wild ducks, and ſpellducks, have a 
place walled in with a pond. Mortimer“ Huſbandry. | 


* 


„ 


alled off. 
Tſeman. 


— 


inveſted with a hard covering; either 


lobſters. 

The ſhells being frame were ſo like thoſe they | 
ſaw upon their fhores, that they never queſtioned 
but that they were the exuviæ of /hel{fi/h, and once 
belonged to the ſea. Woodward. 

SHELLY. adj. [from /bell.] 


1. Abounding with ſhells. 


The ocean rolling, and the 
Beautiful objects, ſhall delight no more. 


2. Conſiſting of ſhells. 

The-conceit of Anaximander was, that the firſt 
men, and all animals, were bred in ſome warm 
moiſture, incloſed in cruſtaceous ſkins, as lobſters ; 
and ſo continued, till their Helly priſons growing | 
dry, and breaking made way for them. Bentley. 


SHELTER. . J. [Of this word the ety- 


ſaelly ſhore, 5 
Prior. 


from ſhell; Davies from ꝓcyld, a eld, 


1. A cover from any e injury or vi- 


We heur this fearful tempeſt fing, 


Yet ſeek no Heiter to avoid the ſtorm. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


They wiſh the mountains now might be again 


SHELLFISH. #. /, [| hell and fiþ.] Fiſh], 


teſtaceous, as oyſters ; or cruſtaceous, as] 


mology is unknown: Skinner deduces it 


TW. - —— as”. 4 * ol 
"TY Nn Op | 


WY 


428 no meets all 185 ers with as 


e e 95 
| Ard Ree high ſtood Fees 1 upon the ene 5. 
ol bf, 


ay ledrn exper ence, and avoid'a'cave 
e. worſt * from rain, Tm have a 


lover .f 
ealing plant ſhall + 
"Ft ſtorms a ſhelter, 9d from heat a alas Piper 
A protector 3 a a, defender one chat 
Sine fecuriey — — 4 | 
ou. haſt been a . put a 
tower from the enemy. 2 get 
3. The ſtate of being covered q protec- 
tion; 8 i 
Low at his foot a ous plain is plac'd 
Between the foot x ok 5 in plc ds; 
Which thade and felter from the hill” derives, 
While the kind river wealth and beauty £ives. 
Who- into Helter takes their tender Bloom, 
And forms their minds to fly from i; to come. 
Toun = 
To SHELTER. V. a. [from the noun.] 4 
1. To cover from external violence. 
We beſought the deep to ſpelter us. ; N 
. Thoſe ruins. ſhelter d once his ſacred head; 
When he from. Worc'ſter's fatal battle fled, 
Wateh'd by the genius df this royal place. Dryd. 
2. To defend; to protect; to * with 
refuge; to harbour. 


What endleſs Honour ſhall you gun, of 
To ſave and ſbelter Troy's unhappy train. 


Boy $ ZEneide 

3. To betake to cover, | 
They Heltered dem under a Ie Aber. 
Comfort chyſelf with ſuch thoughts, chiefly 


when all earthly comforts fail thee: then do thow 
particularly retreat to thoſe conſiderations, and 
ſbelter thyſelf under them. | Aitegbury., 
4- To cover from notice. This ſeems leſs 
proper. 0 

In vain F ſtrove to check my growing "IE 
+ Or ſhelter paſſion under Mg: domed HO 
You faw my heart. Pon. 
To SHELTER. V. 24. 


1. To take ſhelter. 


There the Indian herdſman, hunning heat, 
Shelters \ in cool, | Milton. 
2. To give ſhe helter. ; 

Then ſecks the fartheſt ooze, the Helr ring weed, 
The cavern\d bank, his old ſecure abode. Tbomſon. 
SHE"LTERLESS. adj. | from fhetter:] Har- 

bourleſs ; without home or refuge. 

Now ſad and ſbelterlę 1165 „perhaps, ſhe lies, 
Where piercing winds blow ſharp. Rowwe's J. Shore. 
SHELVING. adj. from /helf.] Sloping ; ; 
inclining ; having declivity. 

Her chamber is aloft, far from the l 3 


| E And built ſo ſelvings that one cannot climb: it 


Wichout apparent hazard of his life. Shakeſpeare. 
» Amidſt the brake a hollow den was found, 1 
With W and ſpelving arches vaulted round. 
Addiſen. 
SR TLVVY. adj. [ from Self. ] Shallow ; 
rocky; full of. banks. 
I had been drowned, but that the WES wag 
| fhelvy and ſhallow Shake Merry Wives of Windſor, 
T o SHEND. v. a. preter. and part. pal. 
ſhent. [ peendan, Saxon; * 
Dutch.) 
1. To ruin; to ſpoil; to miſchief. 
Provide for thy wife, or elſe look to be ent, 
Good milchcow for winter, e * Lent. 
5 Tuſſer. 
Shepherds, ſhould it not 
Your roundels freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 


| 

Of Rofalind, that Colin made? _ Spenſer 

| Such a dream I had of dire portent,, - 
That much I fear my body will be Ow | 

| It bodes I ſhall have wars. Dryden. 


Thrown on them, as a fhelter from his ire. Milton. 


4 28 
8 hy 4 5 * * 
1 — 4 "AF * = 
- 


"mi. 


5 krife, = 7 cruel enmity, 


has He chord ng bands | 


Lore: bruiſed with. the. fall, be flow uproſey- 
Kar” all enraged, thus him loudly ſent 2: * 
- Diſleab knight? whoſe coward _— choſe - 
"To wreck itſelf on beaft. Fairy. Queen. 
My tongue and ſoul in this be vypoeritesʒ 
: Bow in my words ſoeyer ſhe be 
6 T0 them ſeals never my foul conſents. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


overpower 3 to cruſh ; to ſurpaſs. 
* 5 paſs'd the reſt as Cynthia doth * 
ib pew T9 Spenſer. 


4. It is, 
obſolete. 


SHE PHERD. . / lap, ſheep, and 
. bypd, a keeper,” Saxon, ꝓceapahynd. 


t. One who teads Neef! in the paſture. 
I am ſhepberd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze. Sbaleſp. 
A ſhepherd next, 


More meek, came with the lng of his flock. 


2. A ſwain; a rural lover. 

: If that che world and Joye were young, 
And truth in ev'ry ſepherd”s tongue, 
Theſe pretry pleaſures might me move, 
To live with thee. and be thy love. Raleigh. 


3. One who tends the congregation ; za 
' paſtor, 
Freed up all thoſe who heard thee, and beliey'd ; 
»Midſt thy own flock, great ſhepherd, be fecelv's, . 
And glad all heav'n with millions thou haſt 1 
rior, 


SH? PHERDESS. 1. /. {from Hep berd.] 


woman that tends ſheep; a rural lafs. 
She put herſelf into the garb of a ſhepberdeſs, and 
in that diſguiſe lived many years; but, diſcovering | 
herſelf a little before her death, did profeſs herſelf 
the. happieſt perſon alive, not for her condition, 
but in enjoying him ſhe firſt loved; and that ſhe 
woald rather, ten thouſand times, live a ſhephberdeſs 
in contentment and ſati sfaction. Sidney. 

Theſe your unuſual weeds to each part of you 
Do give a life: no fepberdeſs, but Flora 

Peering in April's front. Shakeſp. 
She like ſome epherdeſz did ſhew, 
Who fat to bathe her by a river's fide. Dryden. 
His dorick dialect has incomparable ſweetneſs in 
its clowniſhneſs, like a fair W. in country 
ruſſot. Dryden. | 


SnzPHERDS Needle. 3 L /eandix, Lat.] 


Venus comb. An herb. 
SHEPHERDS Purfe, or Pouch. u. /. [burſa 
paſtoris, Lat-] A common weed. 
SHEPHERDS Rod. n. %. Teaſel, of which 
plant it is a tang 
SHE'PHERDISH. 44 
ſembling a ſhep 1 


erd; ſuiting a ſhe 
herd; : * 


paſtoral; ruſtick. Not in uſe. 
her match for beauty, in her ſepherdiſh attire, 
Sidney. 


She ſaw walking from her ward a man in fhep- | 
berdiſb apparel. 


6 idney. 
SHE:RBET, 2. / [ barbat, Arabick.)] The | 
Juice of lemons or oranges mixed with | 


water and ſugar. _ . Dig. 
They prefer our beer above all other drinks ; 
and conſidering that water is with the rareſt, eſpe- 
cially in this clime, the deareſt of ſherbets, and 
plenty of barley, it would prove infinitely * 
able to ſuch as ſhould bring in the uſe thereof. 


Send | 


* reger „ e e . 


[from /bepherd.] Re- 


though uſed by Dryden, wholly 


CY 
Ne. 


. 


Winter's Tale. 


\ 


| 


+ 
| 


ö 
Daerr ſiſter, eſteemed 


2 


ö 


ö 


 SHERRIs Sack, 


AtSnipe. 2. /. 


3. To keep off; to defend againſt. I 


To SHIFT. . . [Of this word the origi- | 


* * — "> 


SH ARD. | 
F The trivet-table of à foot was lame; 1 
She thruſts beneath the limping leg a ſberd. Dryd. 
HERIFF. »./-[rcype gepepa, Saxon; 
; from reyne, a ſhire, and neve, a ſteward. 
It is ſometimes pronounced /orieve, | 


which ſome .poets have injudicioaly | 


adop ted.] An officer io whom is entruſſ- 
= A each county, the execution of the | 
aws. 


A great pow'r of Engliſh and of Scots - 
Are by the eri of Yorkſhire overthrown. Shak. 


of the counties have been very ancient in this 
kingdom. Bacon. 


Now may'rs and forieves all huſh'd and ſatiate lay. 


Pope. 
SHE"RIFFALTY. | 
SHE RIPFDOM, "+ [from e TI 
SHe rIFFSHIP. f © 1 on o 
SHERIFFWICK. a ſheriff, 


There was 4 reſumption of patents of gadls, 
and reannexing of them to the ſheriffeicts; pri- 
vileged officers being no leſs an interruption of 
_ Juſtice: than privijeged places. Bacon. 

SHE'RRIS, 1. /. [from Xeres, a town 


of 1 in Spain. ] 
SHERRY. ” A kind of Spanihh wine. 


Your fherris warms the blood, res before 
cold and ſettled, left the liver white, which 1 is the 


badge of puſillanimity ; but the ſherris makes it. 


courſe from the inwards to the parts extreme, Shak. 


Good ſherris ſack aſcends me into the brain, | 
dries me there all the fooliſh dull vapours, and | 


makes it apprehenſive, 
SH EW, See Snow. 


/. [from pceadan, to divide, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Saxon. 


SHIELD. 1. J. [pejld, Saxon. ] | - 
1. A buckler; a broad piece of defenfive 


- armour held on the left arm to ward oft | 


blows. 
Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and fight 


With hearts more proof than fhie/ds. Shak. Coriol. 


His pond'rous ſhield, 
Ethereal temper, maſly, large, and round, 
Behind him caſt; the broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. Milton. 
2. One that gives protection or any: 
3. Defence; protection. 


The terror of the Trojan field, | 


The Grecian honour, ornament, and ſhield, 

High on a pile * unconquer'd chief is plac'd. 
Dryden. | 
To SHIELD. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To cover with a ſhield. 


2. To defend; to protect; to ſecure. | 
Were t my firneſs 
To let theſe hands obey my boiling blood, 
They're apt enough to diſſocate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones: howe er a women's ſhape 
Doth ſhield thee. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Shouts of applauſe ran ringing through the field, 
To ſee the ſon the vanquiſh'd father ſpield. Dryd. 
Hear one that comes to ſhield his injur d honour, 
| And guard his life with hazard of her on. Smith. 


* 


Out of their cl caves and frozen habitations, | 


into the ſweet ſoil of Europe, they brought with | 


them their uſual, weeds, ſit to ſhield the cold to |, 
waich they had been inured. Spenſer. | 


ly lord, I muſt intreat the time alone, 
God field I ſhould diſturb devotion. Shakeſp. 


1 is _ feipta, Runick, is to 
cha 
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surap. — ond - Sa; A fra 
ment 77 [ earthen =y 5 N fo 


2 * 


Concerning miniſters of juſtice, the high ber * 


| itſelf in caſes of danger. ＋ 


] A board ; a cutting. Skinner. | 


1 


Vegrtablis being fixed the thus e, and 

not able to ſhift and fork e after -ny | 

ter for their increment, it was neceſſary that it 

ſhould be brought to * codward. 

2. To change; 
things 


if He the ideas of our minds ins; change and 
ſhift, in a continual fucceſſion, it would be impoſ- 
fible for a man to think long of any one thing. 


3- To change clothes, particularly the 


linen. | 
She begs you Juſt would turn you while ſhe ſhifts, 
4 | o. 


To find ſome expedient ; to act or live 
though with difficulty. 
We cannot ſhift : being i in, we muſt go on. 


Daniel, 
Men in diftreſs will. look to. themſelves, and 


leave Gs W to ſhift as well as they can. 
L'Eſirange. 
Since we defire no recompence nor thanks, we 


ought to be diſmiſſed, and have * to oy for 
ourſelves, wift. 


5. To practiſe indirect methode. 


8 All thoſe ſchoolmen, though they were exceed- 
ing witty, yet better teach all their followers to 
PE. than to reſolve by their diſtinctions. Raleigh, . 

6. To take ſome method for ſafety. 
Nature inſtructs every. creature how to  Piſt for 
Arange. 

To SHIFT. v. a. 
1. To change; to alter. 


made the fiſh ſhift their condition. 
Come, athit me, muſe obedient ; 

Let-us try ſome new expedient; | 
Shift the ſcene for half an hour, 

Time and place are in thy power. 

2. To transfer from place to place. 
Pare ſaffron between the two St. Mary's days, 

Or ſet or go ſhift it that knoweſt the ways. Tuſſer. 


L'Eftrange. 


way. 
I fifted him away, 
And laid good ſcuſes on your eeſtafy. 


dangers and miſchiefs, when they are near, than 
ſolid and grounded courſes to keep them aloof. 


Bacon. 


| 4. To change i in poſition:. 


Neither uſe they fails, nor place their « oars in 
order upon the fides; but carrying the oar looſe, 


; ſhift it hither and thither at pleaſure, Raleigh. . 


Where the wind 

| Veers oft, as oft ſhe ſteers and ſhifts her ſail. . Mili. 
We five i in vain againſt the ſeas and wind 

Now fhift your fails. Drygen's EEneid.. 

5: To change, as clothes; 2 

I would adviſe you to ſbiſt a ſhirt: the violence: 


of action hath made you reek as a facrifice, 


Shakeſpeare” s Cymbelines. 
6. To dreſs in freſh clothes. 

As it were to ride day and night, and not to 
have patience to ſbift me. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
7. To SH off, To defer; to put away. 

by ſome expedient. 

The moſt beautiful parts muſt. be the mot 
finiſhed, the colours and words mo che 
many things in th, which are not deſerviogeX. 
this care, muſt be ſhifted , content with vulgar 
expreſſions. Dryden's Dufreſney, 

truggle and contrive as yon will, and la Jour 
taxes as you pleafe, the traders will pift i it of from 
their own gain. | 2 hes 

By various illufions of the devil they are pre- 
vailed on to ſhift o 
cons, on which ſalvation is 2 | 

ogers's Sermonse 


1. To e place. OS 5 


SHIFT, 


to give place to other 


It was not levity, but abſolute needitity, that 


3. To put by ſome expedient out of the 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
The wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes - 


affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and fhiftings of 


the duties, and neglect the 
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_-* - She redoubling her blows, drave the ſtranger 

„do no other ſhift than to ward and go back; at 

that time ſceming the image of innocency againſt 

violence. | | | Te Sidney. 

Ik I get down, and do not break my limbs, © 
I'll find a thouſand Gifts to get away. þ 

Shakeſpeare's 'Fobn.: 

This perfect artifice and accuracy might have 


been omitted, and yet they have made ſhift to move | 


up and down in the water. 
Hy ore's Antidbte againſt Atheiſm. 
Not any boaſt of ſkill, but I 
How to regain my ſever d company, 
Compell'd me to awake the courteous echo, 
To give me anſwer from her moſſy couch. Milt. 
A faſhiofiable hypocriſy ſhall be called good man- 


ners, ſo we make a ſhift ſomewhat to legitimate the | 


abuſe, 
- 


| ; L' Eftrange. 
Thoſe little animals provide themſelves with 
wheat; but they can make ſift without it. Add. 
Our herbals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants, 

and we have made a tolerable ſbift to reduce them 

*- to claſſes. * Baker. 


2. IndireQ expedient ; mean refuge; laſt 
"reſource. | 

The very cuſtom of ſeeking ſo particular aid 
and relief at the hands of God, doth, by a ſecret 
contradiction, withdraw them from endeavouring 

- tp help themſelves, even by thoſe wicked ſhifts, 
which they know can never have his allowance 

whoſe aſſiſtance their prayers ſeek. Hooker. 
To ſay, where the notians cannot fitly be re- 

conciled, that there wanteth a term, is but a ſift 

of ignorance, | Bacon. 
Slow to reſolve, but in performance quick; 

So true, that he was aukward at a trick ; 


- 


For little ſouls on little ſhifts rely. Dryden. 
3. Fraud; artifice; ſtratagem. 
Know ye not . E.. 
Their ſwords leſs danger carry than their gifts. 
Denbam. 


4. Evaſion; eluſory practice. 


As long as wit, by whetting itſelf, is able to 


find out any ſpift, be it never ſo ſlight, whereby to | 


eſcape out of the hands of preſent contradiction, 
they are never at a ſtand. Hooker. 
Of themſelves, for the moſt part, they are ſo 
_ Cautious and wily headed, eſpecially being men of 
- fo ſmall experience and practice in law matters, 
that you would wonder whence they borrow ſuch | 
ſubtilities and fly fifts. Spenſer. * 
Here you ſee your commiſſion ; this is your 
duty, theſe are your diſcouragements : never ſeek ' 
for ſhifts and evaſions from worldly afflictions: 


this is your reward, if you perform it; this your | 


doom, if you decline it, South. 
5. A woman's linen. 
SH1FTER, 2. /. [from ſhift.) One who 


plays tricks ; a man of artifice. 
Twas ſuch a ſhifter, that, if truth were known, 
Death was half glad when he had got him down. 


Milton. | 


SHI'FTLESS, a4}. [from /hift.] Wanting 
— aa wanting means to act or 
ive. 


For the poor ſhiftleſs irrationals, it is a pro- | 


digious act of the great Creator's indulgence, that 
they are all ready furniſhed with ſuch clothing. 
Derham's Phyſico-Tbeology. 
SHi'LLING. #. / [pcyllng, Saxon and 
Erſe ; /chelling, Dutch.) A coin of va- 
Tious value in different times, It is now 
twelve pence. 
Five of theſe pence made their Gilling, which 
they called ſci/ling, probably from ſcilingus, which 
the Romans uſed for the fourth part of an ounce ; 


and forty-eight of theſe ſcillings made their pound; 


And four hundred of theſe pounds were a legacy 


for a king's daughter, as appeareth by the laſt will 


Who, with much pains exerting all 
Can range aright his ſhillings, pounds, and Fe. 
5 - with bung. 


SuIILI-I-suALT-I. A corru reduphet 
tion of fall , The queſtion of ' a ma 
hueſitating. To ſtand foill-7-pall-T, is 
to continue heſitating and procraſti- 
| nating. / 5 | 
I am for1ewhat dainty in making à reſolution, 
becauſe when 77 93 0 my 1 don't 
ſttand fill-I- en: if I ſay 't, I'll do 't. 
| n Congreve's, Way of the World, 
Sar'Ly, adv. | from 55 Not familiarly ; 
not frankly. JEL 
SHIN. 3. / an, Saxon; /chien, Ger- 
man.] The forepart of the leg. 
I bruiſed my ſhin the other day with playing at 
ſword and dagger. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The ſhin bone, from the knee to the inſtep, is 
made by ſhadowing one half of the leg with a ſingle 
ſhadow. 2 Peacham. 
| | His leg, then broke, | 
Had got a deputy of oak 
For when a fhin in fight is cropt, 
The knee with one of timber 's propt. Hudibras. 
As when to an houſe we come, | 
To know if any one 's at home, 
We knock; fo one muſt kick your if, 
Ere he can find your foul 's within. "Anonymous. 
To SHINE. v. . preterite I Sone, I have 


CT 


| 


Ireinan, Saxon; /chijnen, Dutch.] 


ter; to gliſten ; to gleam. 
F To-day the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the Engliſh 3 and to-morrow 
Made Britain India : ev'ry man that ſtood 
Shew'd like a mine. Shakeſpeare. 
True pa: adiſe inclos'd with ſhining rock. Milt. 
Wẽ can difmiſs thee ere the morning ſhine. Mili. 
Fair daughter, blow away theſe miſts and clouds, 
And let th eyes fine forth in their full luſtre. 
SE, Denham, 


The ſun ſhines when he ſees it. Locke. 


2. To be without clouds. - 

The moon ſhines bright: in ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kifs the'trees, 
And they did make no noiſe. 

| Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
| How bright and goodly fines the moon 
The moon ! the ſun : it is not moonlight now. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 

Clear pools greatly comfort the eyes, when the 

ſun is overcaſt, or when the moon ſhineth. Bacon. 


3. To be gloſly. 


» 


They are waxen fat, they Hine. Jer. v. 28. 
Fiſh with their fins and ſhining ſcales. Milton. 


The colour and ſhining of bodies is nothing but 
the different arrangement and refraction of their 


minute parts. Locke. 
4. To be gay; to be ſplendid. 
So proud Ae bined in her princely ſtate, 
Looking to heaven, for earth ſhe did diſdain, 


| And ſitting high. Fairy Queen, 
5. To be beautiful, 8 Sth 
Of all th' enamell'd race, whoſe ſilv'ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the ſpring, 
Or ſwims along the fluid atmoſphere, 
Once brighteſt ind this child of heat and oy 
ope. 


2 


6. To be eminent or conſpicuous. 
If there come truth from them, . 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches Hine, 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well ? Shakeſpeare. 
Her face was veil'd ; yet to my fancied ſight 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs, in her perſon pin d 


* 


of king Alfred. 


Camden s Remains. 


So elear, as in no face with mote delight. Milton. 


* 


Aa 


ſhone ; ſometimes I fhined, I have fhined. 
1. To have bright reſplendence; to glit- 


| 


1 


C 
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e with frining 


| 
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ö 


| 


1 


; 


| 


| 


his ſenſe, | Dwell in ber Je, aid with 


Soften the rigour of 'ber fathier"e'virttiee.” Addifon 
The reformation, in its firſt eſtabliſhment, pro- 
duced its proper fruits, and diſtinguiſhed the w 
" inſtances of virtue and morali 
ts 3 lv "- -- Addiſon's F er. 
The courtier ſmooth, ho fotty years had fh 
An humble ſervant to all human kind. Pepe. 
Few are qualified to fine in company z but it is 
— . F -» Swift, 


in moſt men's power to be 

7. To be ꝓropitious. 
The Lord make his face ſhine upon thee, and be 
gracious. Numbers, vi. 25. 


8. To give light real or fi ve. 
The light of- righteouſneſs hath not ſhined unto 
us, and the ſun 88 upon. us. 
| x | | dom, v. 6, 
: | Celeſtial light nn 
Sbine inwarg, and the mind through all her pay 
Irradiate, * 
SHINE. u. J. [from the verb. 
1. Fair weather. | tv" 
Be it fair or foul, or rain or ſhine. Dryden, 
He will accuſtom himſelf to heat and cold, and 
ſhine and rain; all which if a man's body will 
not endure, it will ſerye him to very little purpoſe. 
| Locke. 


2. Brightneſs ; ſplendour ; luftre, It is a 
word, though not unanalogical, yet una 
graceful, and little-uſed, | 
He that has inured his eyes to that divine ſplen- 
dour which reſul:'s from the beauty of holineſs, is 
not dazzled with the glittering ſbine of gold, and 
conſiders it as a vein · of the 1 treade 
on. | h _— of Piety. 
Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſ to grow? 
Fair op'ning to ſome court's propitious ine, 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 


; | Pope. 
Sn1i'ngss. 2. /. [from .] Unwillingneſs - 
to be tractable or familiar. | 
An incurable foineſs is the vice of Iriſh horſes, 
and is hardly ever feen in Flanders, becauſe the 
winter forces the breeders there to houſe and han- 
dle their-colts.- | Temple. 
They were famous for their juſtice in com- 
merce, but extreme ſhineſs to ſtrangers: they ex- 
poſed their goods with the price marked upon 
them, and then retired. Abutbnot. 
SINGLE. . /. | ſchindel, German.] A 
thin board to cover houſes. 5 
The beſt to cleave, is the moſt uſeful for pales, 
laths, ſhingles, and wainſcot. Mortim. Huſbandry. 
SHIi'NGLES. #, J. Wants the fingular, 
Ha hors Lat. zona morbus, Plinio.] A 
ind of tetter or herpes that ſpreads it- 
ſelf round the loins. Es oa 
Such are uſed ſucceſsfully in eryfipelas and ſbin: 
ges, by a ſlender diet of decoctions of farina 
vegetables, and copious drinking of cooling liquors. 
| Arbutbnot on Diet, 
Sn1i'ny. adj. [from Hine. ] Bright; ſplen- 
did; luminous. 3 | 
When Aldeboran was mounted high, 


Above the ſpiny Caſſiopeia's chair, a ; 
One knocked at the door, and in would fare. 
. Fairy Queen. 
The night | 


| . ſhiny, and they ſay we ſhall embattle 
b 
* 


. 


1 i 


thꝰ fecond weed” morn. 15 
8 care : Antony and Cleopatr 
While from afar we heard the cannons play, 
Like diſtant thunder on a ſhiny day, 


For abſent friends-we were aſham'd to fear. Dryd. 
Sa1e. [pcip, pcyp, Saxon; /chap, Dutch. ] 
termination noting quality or ad- 


N 


junct, as lordſbip 3 or office, as ffeward- 
mp | SHIP, 
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navy ipmen that had Know- ! His blazing eyes, like two 


SHIP. { „Fam ſent in the nay 
_ A thip;may. be-defined 'a-Jarge hollow erof the feat 
* bailding; made to pals over the ſea with | nr MAT ER. 2. /. Maſter of the ſhip. 
ain. F Nat. Tbe fbipmaſter came to him, and ſaid unto him, 
A my followers de che eager ſon: - | _ What meaneſt” thou, O ſleeper l ariſe, call upon 
Turn back, and fly like ips before the wind. . thy God. , 2 Jon. i. 14 
„ ee eee poo ay BE SHIPPING. 8. , [from fbip.] 
There made forth to us à fmall - boat, with |. Veſſels of . jon : fl 4 f 
about eight perſons in it, whereof one of them * - navigation; cet. 
in his band a tipſtaff, who made aboard our] Before Czfar's invaſion of this land, the Bri- 
. - Bacon, (#225 bad not any foigfing =. ally other than their 
Two other ſhips loaded with victuals were burntz r with hides. Raleigh. 


* 
bf 


and ſome of the men ſaved-by their ſhipboats. 


„ TT Xnolles. 
Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, 
- Who freights a ſbip to venture on the ſeas, 


With one frail interpoſing plank to ſave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dryd. 
Inſtead of a ſbip, he ſhould levy upon his coun- 
ſuch a ſum of money, and return the ſame 
to the treaſurer of the navy : hence that tax had 
the denomination of ſbip-money, by which ac- 
crued the yearly ſum of two hundred thouſand 


pounds. N Clarendon. 
A ip carpenter of old Rome could not have 

talked more judiciouſly, * Addiſen, 
To SIT. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To put ints a ſhip. | 

My father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to ſee me ſbipp d. 
; J aleſpeare. 


The emperor, ſhipping his great ordnance, de- 
parted down the G Bala Hiſt. of the Turks. 
All the timber was cut down in the mountains 
of Cilicia, and eker in the bay of Attalia, from 
whence it was by ſea tranſported to Peluſium. 
EKunolles. 
A breeze from ſhore began to blow, | 
The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row; 
Then hoiſt their yards a-trip, and all their fails 


Let fall. 1 z Dryden. 
2. To tranſport in a ſhip. : 
Andronicus, would thou wert fhipt to hell, 


Rather than rob me of the people's hearts. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The ſun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, 
But we will ip him hence. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
In Portugal, men ſpent with age, fo as they 
cannot hope for above a year, ſhip themſelves away 
in a Brazil fleet. | Temple. 
3. It is ſometimes enforced by F. | 
A fingle leaf can waft an army o'er, - a 
Or hip off ſenates to ſome diſtant ſhore, . Pope. 
he canal that runs from the ſea into the 
Arno, gives a convenient carriage to all goods that 
are to be ſpi b 5 Addiſon. 
SRI IOARP. 2. / | ſhip and Board.] See 
Bo ARD, - | 
1. This word is ſeldom uſed but in adver- 
bial phraſes: @ ſhipboard, on ſhipboard, 
in a ſhip. - 
Let him go on Pipboard, and the mariners will 
not leave their ſtarboard and larboard. Bramball. 
, Friend, 


What doſt thou make a fipboard To what end? 


. a Dryden. 
Ovid, writing from on foipboard to his friends, 


excuſed the faults of his poetry by his misfortunes. 


Dryden. 

2. The plank of a op. 
| They have made all thy fipbeards of fir-trees, 
and brought cedars from Lebanon to make maſts. 


SH1'PBOY. 2. , [ ſhip and boy.] Boy that 
ſerves in a ſhip. | | 


Few or none know me: if * Dry. | 
This Hipbey's ſemblance hath diſguls'd me quite. 


"_a | Shakeſpeare. 
SaHrPMan. u. % [ fbip and man.] Sailor; 
ſeaman. 1 | 
I myſelf have the very points they blo 
All the quarters that r F 
P th' ſpipman s card. Shqheſpeare's Macbetb. 


Exel. xxvii. 5. 


| 


| 


— 


| 


3 


1 


2. Paſſage in a ſhip. 


nian and Roman theatres. 


3. Deſtruction ; miſcarriage. 


g numbers and courage of our men; with 
che ſtrength of our ſhipping, have for many ages 
for the greateſt of our 
neighbours at land, and an overmatch for the 


paſt made us a mate 


ſtrongeſt at ſea, Temple. 
Fiſhes firſt to ing did impart ; 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 


Dryden. 
They took ſhipping and came to Capernaum 
eckfog for Jalas = ; 


ſhelves. 
Bold were the men, which on the ocean firſt 


Spread their new fails, when fhiprorezk was the 


worſt, N aller . 

2 are not to quarrel with the water for inun- 
ions and ſpiptorec ts. L'EArange. 
This ſea war coſt the Carthaginians 14 — 
dred quinquiremes, and the Romans ſeven hun- 
dred, including their ſSipurecks. 


2. The parts of a ſhattered ſhip. 


They might have it in their own country, and 


that by gathering up the ſbipwrecks of the Athe- 
| Dryden. 


Holding faith and a good conſcience, which 


Po. vi. 24. 
SHI'PWRECK. 2. /. [ ſhip and wreck.] 
1. The deſtruftion of ſhips by rocks or 


Arbuthnot. 


ſome having put away, concerning faith, have 


made ſhiproreck. 1 Timothy, i. 


To SHI'PWRECK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſhal- 


lows, | 
Whence the ſun gins his reflection, 
Shipzorecking ſtorms and direful thunders break. 
Shakeſpeare. 


wreck.” | 
Thou that canſt ſtill the raging of the ſeas, 
Chain up the winds, and bid the tempeſts ceaſe, 
Redeem my fſhipwreck'd ſoul from raging guſts 
Of cruel paſſion and deceitful luſts. Prior. 
A ſquare piece of marble ſhews itſelf to have 


| been alittle pagan, monument of two perſons who 
were Hhipwrecked. | Addiſon. 
3. To throw by loſs of the veſſel. 


Shiptoreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 4 


No friends, no hope ! no kindred weep for me. 
: Shakeſpeare. 


A builder of ſhips. 


Why ſuch impreſs of iptvri; bts, whoſe ſore taſk ' 


Does not divide the Sunday from the week ? Shak. 
A miſerable ſhame it were for our A hog 
if they did not exceed all others in the 


tting up 
of our royal ſhips. Raleigh. 


Vaſt numbers of ſhips in our harbours, and | 


5 in our ſea- port towns. Swift. 
The Roman fleet, although built by Bipwwrights, 
and conducted by pilots, both without experience, 
defeated that of the Carthaginianss Arbuthnot. 
As when a fipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 
Who ply the wimble ſome huge beam to bore, 
Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 
The grain deep piercing, till it ſcoops it out. Pope. 


SHIRE. 2. / [ycm, from yeman, to di- 


vide, Saxon. ] A diviſion of the king- 
dom; a county; ſo much of the king- 
dom as is under one ſheriff, 


2. To make to ſuffer the dangers of a 


Snr'ewRIGHT. 2. / [hip and wright.]- 


? 


PTY , * nnn n "x 
TY, | "as Ws | : 
ISAT, 
1 , i © "jt 1. — 4 
* . . 

ht ſhining ſhields, 


4 | 
. # - 


t Kingtyix,"27.4 Did burn with wrath; and ſpark'ed living fre: 


As two broad beacons, ſet in open fie ds, 
Send forth their ftames far off to every ſbire. 
49 Fairy Queen. 


| The noble youths from diſtant ſhire: ee 
SHIRT. ». /. iert, Daniſh ; reyne, poj- 
uc, Saxon. ] The under linen garment 
of a man. 1. 77 
Shift a ſhirt: the violence of action hath made 
| You reek as a ſacrifice, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
I take but two ſpirts out with me, and I mean 
not to ſweat extraordinari Shakeſp. H 5 
When we lay next us what we hold moſt dear, 
Like Hercules, envenom'd ſhirts we wear, 
And cleaving miſchiefs. Dryden. 
Several perſons in December had nothing over 
their ſhoulders but their ſhirts. Addifon on Italy. 
To SHIRT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


cover; to clothe as in a ſhirt, | 

Ahl for ſo many ſouls, as but this morn 
Werecloth'd with fleſh, and warm'd with vital blood 
But naked now, or ſbirted but with air. Dryden. 


SHr'RTLESS, adj, [from fhirt.] Wanting 


a ſhirt, 
| Linſey-woolſey brothers, 
Grave mummers ! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs 
others. Pope. 
Sar'TTAH. 72. / A ſort of precious wood, 
Snr'TTIM. I of which 115 s made the 
greateſt part of the tables, altars, and 
lanks belonging to the tabernacle. 
he wood is hard, tough, ſmooth, with- 
out knots, and extremely W 
grows in Arabia. = 3G 
I will plant in the wilderneſs the 3 | 
| | os xli. 19. 
an offering of badgers ſkins and ſir- 
7 Exodus. 


- 


* - 


Bring me 
tim-wood. 
SH1"TTLECOCK, . /; [commonly, and 

perhaps as pro A ſhuttlecack. Of 
ſhittle or ſhuttle the etymology is doubt- 
ful: Skinner derives it from /chuttein, 
German, to ſhake ; or pcearan, Saxon, 
to throw, He thinks it is called a cock 
from its feathers. Perhaps it 1s pro- 
rly futtlecork, a cork driven to and 
Fo, like the inſtrument in weaving, and 
ſoftened by frequent and rapid utterance 
from corł to cock.] A cork ſtuck with 
feathers, and driven by players from 
one to another with battledoors. 
You need not diſcharge a cannon to break the 


chain of his thoughts: the pat of a ſbittlecoet, or 
the creaking of a jack, will do his buſineſs. Collier. 


SHIVE. 2. , [ ſchyve, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſlice of bread. 
: Eaſy it is 
Of a cut loaf to ſteal a ſbive. | 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus, 
2. A thick ſplinter, or lamina, cut off from 
the main ſubſtance. | 
Shavings made by the plane are in ſome things 
differing from thoſe ives, or thin and flexible 
pieces of wood, that are obtained by borers. Boyle. 
To SHUVER. v. 2. [ ſchawren, German.] 
To quake ; to tremble ; to ſhudder, as 
with cold or fear. | | 
Any very harſh noiſe will ſet the teeth on edge, 


and make all the body ber. Bacon. 
| What religious pally 's this, | | 
Which makes the boughs diveſt their bliſs ? 


And, that they might her footſteps ſtraw, 
Drop their leaves with ſbivering awe. pe 
Why ſtand we longer foivering under fear? 
Milton. 
- The 
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„en the brink of Gi, 
% ventures boldly i in. 


— 


— and 


He deferied this march to the temple wich ſo 
— horror, chat he ſhivered every joint. Addiſon. 


919 Give up Laius to the realms of day, . 
'» Whoſe ghoſt, yet /iv'ring on C s ſand, 
Kere, its paſſage to the rer. and. Pope. 


48 Of is laid 
Cavcafus to 
While vultures eat / quot a nn 


Ts Sar'veR. v. x. [from ive. 


at once into many parts or ſhives. 
Hadi thou been aughtbut goil” mer, feathers, air, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
”* Thou'dit iwer ' like an egg · Shak. King Jobn. 
Upon the breaking and ſbivering of a great ſtate, 
you may-be ſure to have wars. Bacon. 
The natural world, ſhould gravity once ceaſe or 
be withdrawn, would inſtantly ſpver into millions 
of atoms.  _ Woodward. 


To SuivER. v. a. To break by one act 
into many parts; to ſhatter, 


The ground with fhiver'd armour ſtrown. Milt. 

| Show'rs of granados rain, by ſudden burſt 
Diſploding murd'rous bowels, fragments of ſteel ; 
A thouſand ways at once the ſbiver d orbs 


Fly diverſe, working torment. Philips, 


SHI'VER, . , [from the verb.] One frag- | 


ment of many into which any thing 1s 
broken. 


He would pound these vito ſhivers with his fiſt, 


as a ſailor breaks a biſcuit. 


Shakgpearc's Tat 487, Crefſida. 
As brittle as the glory is the face; 


For there it is crack'd in an hundred ſhivers. ; 


ES 
If you ſtrike a ſolid body that is brittle, it 
breaketh not only where the immediate force is, 
but breaketh all about into ſhivers and fritters. 
Bacon's Natural 2 
” Surging waves againſt a ſolid rock, | 
Though all to Sers daſh'd, th" aſſault renew, 
Vain batt'ry, "oo in froth or bubbles end. Milton. 


SHIVERY. adj. [from ſhiver.] Looſe of 
coherence . eaſily falling 
Into many fragments. 

There were obſerved incredible numbers of theſe 
Hells thus flatted, and extremely tender, in ſhivery 
ſtone. Weadward. 


SHo'ADSTONE. 2. /. 
Sboadſtone is a ſmall ſtone, ſmooth without, of 
a dark liver colour, and of the ſame colour within, 
only with the addition of a faint purple. It is a 


fragment broke off an iron vein. Moodeo. on Foſſi wy | 


Certain tin ſtones lie on the face of the ground, 
which they call cad, as ſhed from the main load, 
and made ſomewhat round by the water. 

Carew®s Survey of Cornwall, ' 

The loads or veins of metal were by this action 
of the departing water made eaſy to be found out 
by the /boads, or trains of metallick fragments 
borne off from them, and lying in trains from thoſe 
veins towards the ſea, in the tame courſe that wa- 
ter falling thence would take. | Wadward. 


SHOAL. . /. [pcole, Saxon. ] | 


2. A crowd ; a great multitude ;. a throng. 


When them be great m_ of people which go 
on to populate without foreſeeing means of ſuſten- 


tation, once in an age they diſcharge part of their 
Bacon. 
A league is made againſt ſuch routes and ſpoals 
of people as have utterly degenerated from nature. 
Bacon. | 


people upon other natians. a 


The vices of a prigce draw Holes of followers, 
when his virtue leaves him the more eminent, be- 


cauſe ſingle. Decay of Piety. 
* A ſpoal of ſilver fiſhes glides | 
And plays about the barges. | Waller. 


{God had the command of famine, whereby he 


could have carried them off by ſhaals. Woodward. | 


5570 | 


To fall} To SwoaL. v. . [from the noun! ; * 
1. To crowd; to throng. ; 


l 
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He heaves them off the 
The depth of el 


on the 
ſpawn, 


The 


2. Io be ſhallow ; to grow ſhallow. 
Solid, or flimy, as in raging ſea, #4178 | 
Toſt up and down, together crowded drove, 

From each fide ſpaling tow'rds the mouth of hell. 


SHOAL. adj. 


hes fume Age for the Als o lay thei 


an entrails, about which haut 50 
and fiſh did pole. Chapman. 


What they met 


Milton. 
Shallow ; obſtructed or in- 


cumbered with Vauks: 


SHok"Lingss. 1. , [from ſboaly.] Shal- 


lowneſs; frequency of ſhallow places. 


SHOA'LY. adj. | from /hoal.] Full of ſhoals; 
full of ſhallow places, ; | 

-. Thoſe who live | 
Where with his foaly fords Vulturnus roars. Dry. 
The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 
The toſſing veſſel fail'd on fbraly ground. Dryden. 


SHOCK. . J. [choc, Fr. ſchocken, Dutch. 
1. Conflict; 


mutual impreſſion of vio- 


lence; violent concourſe. 


Of fighting elements, on all ſides round 
Environ'd, wins his way. 
2, Concuſſion ; external violence. 
It is ;tconceptible how any ſuch man, that hath | 
ſtood the hock of an eternal duration without cor- | 
ruption or alteration, ſhould after be corrupted or 
altered. Teber 
Theſe ſtrong unſhaken mounds 00 the ſpocks | 
Of tides and ſeas tempeſtuous, while the rocks, 
That ſecret in a long continued vein | 
Paſs through the earth, the pond'rous pile ſuſtain, 


Thro' the ſbock 


nn 


{ 


udge Hale. 


Blackmore. 


Such is the haughty man; his tow'ring ſoul, 


Midſt all the pocks and injuries of fortune, 
Riſes ſuperior and looks down on Ceſar, Addiſon. 


Long, at the head of his few faithful friends, 


He ſtood the ſock of a whole hoſt of foes. Addiſon. 


The tender apples, from their parents rent 


The prey of worms. 


Philips. 


. The conflict of enemies. 


By ſtormy ſhocks, muſt not neglected lie | 
| 
| 


The adverſe legions not leſs hideous join'd 
The horrid ſhock. 


Milton. 


Thoſe that run away are in more danger than 


the others that ſtand the ſock. 


Fewer 


Corn 


Ws out 
The mighty force 


Of Edward twice o'erturn'd their deſp'rate king: $ 
Twice he aroſe, and join'd the horrid ſhock, Philips. - . 


4. Offence ; impreſſion of diſguſt. 


ſpocks a ſtateſman gives his friend. Young. | 


5. | ſchocke, old Dutch. } A pile of ſheaves | 
of corn. 


tithed, Sir an, together to get, 


And cauſe it on ſhocks to be by and by ſet. Tuſſer. 


In a full age, like as a ſpock of corn cometh 


in in his ſeaſon. Fob. 


Thou, full of days, like weighty ſhocks of corn 


In ſeaſon reap'd, ſhall to thy grave be borne. 


Sandys. 


Behind the maſter walks, builds up the Jocks, 
Feels his heart heave with joys 


6: [from Hagg.] A rou h dog. 
| f = ” oY why > ſhack and a hound 
aps not diſtinct ſpecies. 1 5 

To SHOCK. v. a. [ ſchocken, Dutch.] 


1. To ſhake by violence. 


bomſon. 


Locke. 


"ED 


| 


Ie. 
| SHOE. 2. /. plural foes, anciently ſhoor. 


1 2. Any 
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Hap ff * „ — e 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a ſable ] ont an an | 
GR a bdriang +4 | Come the thres coders of the world-3n 
— | Pope. Ard we will ee them. Wee 2. 
2. A ſhallow ; a ſand- bank. 13. To offend ;. to diſguſt. /'- 
' The haven's mouth they durk not enter, for Sappoſing e are never e if 
the dangerous ſboals. Abbot's Deſecrip. of ag ö they contain any thing that ſhocks une — good 


manners, they are 
| Perſe inet rran buen e. Dejan 


My fon 
| ol bade — — and bid kim now 123 2 (K-41 
If you haye any kindneſs for him, RY. / . 
© Adviſe him not to fback a father's Will. 
ulian, who loy'd each ſober mind to ſock, 


Who laugh'd at God, and ofter'd to a cock. Harte. 


"* 


always a lion, may as ie 4 be dad that” tis 

4 a man. ; 
To SHOCK. . Ms * 8 u. ph 18 
1. To meet with hoſtile violence, / E 


1 _ And now with ſhouts. the ſhocking armies cloy'd, 
\ To lances lances, ſhields to Wield 8 oppos d; 

{ Commutual death the fate bf war confounds, 
Each adverſe battie gor'd with equal wounds. Pope, 


2. To be offenſive. 


1 The French humour, in regard of the libertis 


they take in female converſations, is very ſpocki: 
to the Italians, who are naturally jealous. 


Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 
To SHOCK. v. . [from the noun. ] To 


| build up piles of ſheaves. 


Reap well, ſcatter not, gather clean that is han, 
Bind faſt, ſock apace, have an eye to thy corn. 
uſſer, 
Snob. for ſhoed, the preterite and rh 
ciple paſſive of To ſhoe. 
Strong axletree'd cart that is clouted 5 ſhed. 
Tuſſer . 


[yceo, reoe, Saxon; /choe, Dutch. 

The cover of the foot, of antes as. we 

as men. 

| Your hoſe ſhould be W . for un- 
tied, and every thing about you demonſtrating a 

careleſs deſolation. — 
Spare none but ſuch as go in elouted 

For they are thrifty honeſt men. Shak. Harry VI. 
This hollow cylinder is fitted with a ſucker, upon 

which is nailed a good thick piece of tanned * are 

les 


leather, oy 
Unknown and like eſtee m d, and the dull ſwain 

Treads on it daily with his clouted bon, 

And yet more medic' nal than that moly 

That Hermes once to wiſe Ulyſſes gave; 

He cull'd it hemony, * Milton. 
I was in pain, pulled off my ſhoe, and ſorne eaſe 

that gave me. Temple. 


To SHOE. wv. a. 2 T fhod; parti- 
ciple paſſive hd. [from the noun. ] 


| 1, To fit the foot with a ſhoe ; uſed com- 


monly of horſes. 
The {mith' s note for Moeing and plodgh 3 irons. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| He doth 5 but talk of his horſe; and 
makes it a great appropriation to his own good 
parts, that he can ſe him himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
Tell your maſter that the horſes want peeing. 
| Swift, 
2. To cover at the bottom. 
The wheel compos'd of -crickets bones, | 
And daintily made for the nonce, | 
For fear of rattling on the ſtones, . . | 
With thiſtle down they food it. Drayton. 


SHot'BOY. 2. / een. ] A boy that 
cleans ſhoes. 


If I employ a ſboeboy, is it in view to his avg - 
tage, or my own convenience? Sqwift. 


SHOEING-HORN. 2. , | ſhoe and horn. | 
1. A horn uſed to facilitate the admiſhon 
of the foot 1 into a narrow ſhoe, - 


* 1 


b oſe Who in reading Homer are fbecked that 
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* ed: bY: aing ved as a medium: 


l In their ſer- 
and infignificant fellows, which 


Spettat 
> arrant Hern for above theſe 
twenty Years» I ſerved my miſtreſs in that capa- 
+ city five" of the number before ſhe was 
ſod. Though the had many who made their ap- 
8 to her, 1 Kg chought 2 the beſt 


ſhoe in her ſhop. Spectator. 
SOENMAK ER. L. and maker, ] 
One whoſe d is to make ſhoes. 


A cabler or 2 may find ſome little fault 
with the -latc F a ſhoe that an Apelles had 


painted, when the whole figure is ſuch as none 


dut an Apelles could paint. Watts. 
Sno'eTYE. 1. / | ſboe and He.] The rib- 
band with which women tie their ſhoes. 


Madam, I do, as 7 my duty, f 
Honour the ſhadow of your „ Hudibvas. 


Snod. . J. [from pet.] Violent con- 


cuſſion. 

Another's diving bow he did adore, 
Which, with a bog, caſts all the hair before. Dryd. 

He will rather have the primitive man to be pro- 
duced in a Kind of digeſting balneum, where all the 
heavier lees may ſubfide, and a due #quilibrium be 
maintained, not diſturbed by any ſuch rude and 
violent ſhogs that would ruffle and break ail the lit- 
tle ſtamina of the embryon. Bentley. 


7; SHOG, v. a, To ſhake; to agitate 
by ſudden interrupted impulſes. 


After it is waſhed, they put the remnant into a 
wooden diſh, the which they ſoftly og to and fro 
in the water, until the y ſubſtance be flitted 
away. 3 Carew. 

Suone. The preterite of fine. 5 

All his father in him ſhone. Milton. 


Suoox. The preterite, and in poetry par- 
ticiple paſſive, of a. 


Tall, ſhook by Montezuma's pow'rs, 
Has, to reſiſt his forces, call'd-in ours. Dryden. 


To SHOOT. v. à. preterite I ht; par- 
ticiple fot or Hollen. [pcedtan, Sax.) 
1. Todiſcharge any thing ſo as to make it 

fly with T9000 or violence. 


L'ght 
- Shoots far into the boſom of dim night 
A glimmering daun. , Milton. 
2, To diſcharge as from a bow or gun. 
I owe you much, and, like a witlefs youth, 
That which I owe is loſt ; but if you pleaſe 
To fhoot an arrow that ſelf way © 
Vr hich you did Soor the firſt, I do not doubt 


To find both. Shakeſpeare. 
This murtherous ſhaft that“ 


8 
Hath not yet lighted; and our heh way 
Is to avoid the aim, Shakeſpeare. 
A pomp of winning graces waited ill, 
And from about her fot darts of deſire 


Into all eyes to wiſh her ſtill in ſight. Milton. 


3. To let off: uſed of the inſtrument. 


The men ſhoot ſtrong ſhoots with their bows, 
Abbot. 
The two ends of a bow ſpor off, fly from one an- 
er. Boyle. 
Men who know not hearts ſhould make examples , 
Which, like a warnintg= piece, muſt be ſpor off 
To fright the reſt from erimes. Dryden. 
4. To ſtrike with any thing ſhot. 
Not an hand ſhall touch ie mount, but he ſhall 
be toned or ſhot through. Exodus, xix. 13. 
5. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 
None of the trees exalt themſelves, neither ſhoot 
up their top among the thick boughs. 
Exel. xxxi. 14. 
A grain of muſtard ond up and ſbooterh out 
great branches. *, iv. 32. 
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6. To emit; to drt or thruſt forth, 
at geritly warms ' - * ” 
The univerſe, and to each inward part 
With gentle etration, though unſeen, 
Shorts inviſible virtue ev 'n to the deep, Milton. 
| Ye, who phick the flow'rs, 
Beware the ſecret ſnake that ſhoots a ſing. Dryd. 
The laſt had a ftar upon its breaſt, which or 
forth pointed beams of a peculiar luſtre, Addiſon, 
Fir'd by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 


Th infuriate hill forth ſbobts the pillat d _— 


T Thomſon. 

7. To puſh ſuddenly. | So we ſay, to foot: 
a bolt or lock. 1 85 10 

I have laughed times when 1 have re- 

fleted on thoſe men have ſhot themſelves 

into the world; ſome bolting out upon the ſtage 

with vaſt applauſe; and ſome hiſſed off, quitting 

it with diſgrace. ryden. 


The liquid air his moving pinions wound, 
And in the moment foot him on the n. Dr. 


8. To puſh forward. 
They that ſee me ſboot out the lip, they ſhake the 
head. Cs 


9. To fit to each other by planing ; 


workman's term. 

Straight lines in joiners language are called a 
joint; that is, two pieces of wood, that are 
that is, planed, or elſe pared with a paring chiſlel; 

Moxon. 
10. To paſs through with ſwiftneſs. 

Thus having ſaid, the ſinks beneath the ground 

With furious haſte, and ſpots the Stygian ſound. 


Dryden. 


* 


To SHOOT. v. 2. 
1. To perform the act of ſhooting, or emit- 


2 a miſſile weapon. 
e arChers have ſorely grieved him, and ſpot a 


W Geneſis. 
When he has ſhut his beſt, he is ſure that none 
ever did t better. T, . 


A fhining harveſt either hoſt diſplays, 
And fhoots againſt the ſun with equal rays. Dr. 
hen you corn and ſhut one eye, 
© - You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the other friendly aid, 
Or wink, as coward and afraid. 


© 
1 z 
5 - 


P. 


th. 


Such trees as love the ſun do not willingly de- 


ſcend far into the earth; and therefore they are 

commonly trees that ſhoot up much. Bacon, 
Onions, as they hang, will foot forth. Bacon. 

| The tree at once both upward ſhoots, 

And juſt as much grows downward to the roots. 


Cleawveland. | 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up, and ſpreatls by flow degrees. Drydi 
Nor will the wither d ſtock be again, 


| green | 
But the wild olive fboets, and ſhades the ungrateful þ 


lain. dan 
F New creatures riſe, * 

A moving maſs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs; 
Till footing out with legs, and imp'd with wings. 
Dryden. 
| The corn laid up by ants would under 
ground, if they did not bite off all the buds; and 
therefore it will produce nothing. Addiſon: 
A wild where weeds and flow'rs promifcuous ſhoot, 


Or garden tempting with forbidden fruit. Pope. 
3. To form itlelf into any ſhape. 


If che menſtruum be overcharged, metals will 


into Cryſtals. Bacon. 
Although axhaled, and placed i in cold conſerva- 


tories, it ill cryſtallize and ſpot into glacious bo- 


dies. Brozon: 


forms, till it make an habitable world: the ſteady 


hand of providence being the inviſible guide of all | 


its motions. Burnet's Theory. 


32 


ö 


ö 


| 2. To germinate; to increaſe in vegetable, | 


5 E preſſed juices 
. a fy 
eflential ſalt = 

4. To be TAL? 


There for a en WG; 
Which on the winged 


| Arab 40 the 
ſun to our earth at the rate of one 2 ane 
_ eighty thouſand miles in the ſecond of a minute, 


4 ILY 


they ſtand aghaſt at ſuch tall. Watts. 
The grand ætherial bow 
S boots up immenſe. | Thorſon. 


5. To protuberite ; to jet out, 


The land did det out with a very gr po 


montory, bending that way. 


| This valley of the Tirol lies incloſed on all fides 

by the Alps, though its dominions ſhaot out into 

| ſeveral” branches among the breaks of the moun- 

tains,  Addifon on Italy. 

| 6. To paſs as an arrow. | 
Thy words ſhoot thro* my heart, 

Melt my reſolves, and turn me Al to love, Addiſ. 
7. To become any thing by ſudden growth, 
Materials dark ang crode, | 
Of ſpiritous fiery ſpume, till touch'd | 
” With heaven's ray, and temper d, they forth 
So beauteous, opening to the ambient light. MIt. 

Let me but live to ſhadow this plant 
From blites and ſtorms : he'll ſoon ſheor up a hero. 


8. To move ſwiftly along, | 
A ſocting ſtar in autumn thwarts the 4 


Where = at the foot of Paradiſe 
Into a gu rw under ground, ON part 
| Roſe up a fountain by the tree of life, Mikron. 
At firſt the flutters, but at length ſhe (pri ngs 
To ſmoother flight, and | ſhoots upon her wings.” 


The broken air loud*whi ax the flies, 
She ſtops and liſtens, and ſpoots again, 
And guides her pinions by her young ones . 


Heaven's imperious queen rn from 15 


At her approach the brazen fly, 
Tha gates are forc'd. 

She downward glides, 
Lights in Fleet-ditch, and pots beneath the tides. 


Cay. 
Where the mob gathers, ſwiftly boot along, , 


wy 


Nor idl mingle in the noiſy throng. Gay. 
Not half ſo ſwiftly ſpoots along in air p 
The gliding lightning, 2 


Pope. 
9. To feel a quick glancing pain. 7 
Snoor. 2. /, [from the verb. 
1. The act or impreſſon of any thing 
emitted from a diftance. 

The Turkiſh bow giveth a very forcible boot, 
infomuch as the arrow hath pierced a ſteęl target 
two inches thick; but the arrow, if headed with 
wood, hath been known to pierce through a piece 
5 Wood of eight inches thick, Bacon. 


The act of ſtriking, or endeavouring to 


"As with a miſſive weapon Eg 
by y inſtrument. 


he noiſe of thy croſs- bo 
Will ſcare the herd, and ſo my ſhout i is loſt, Shak. 
But come the bow ; now mercy goes to Kill, 
And ſhooting well is then accounted ill. 
Thus wilt I fave my credit in the />ot ; 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do 't. Shak. 
As a countty-fellow was making a ſboot at a 
„he trod upon a ſnake that bit him. L LE. 


1 


pi 
3. 


That * maſs will ſ#oot itſelf into ſeveral | 


ſcheuten, Dutch.] Branches iſſuing 
the main ſtock, 


They will not come juſt on the tops where they 
vere cut, but out of thoſe e WIRE Nur * 
hs. . Hacon. 
I ſaw them widey! a green matting that! 
8 * d "ay" the tender "þ 


e. M it . 
Prune 
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»Twere grafting on an annual ſtock 
That muſt our expectations oo 
And, making one luxuriant 
Die the next year for want of root. Swift. 
Pride puſh'd forth buds atev'ry branching oor, 


And virtue ſhrunk almoſt beneath the root. Harte. 


SO TER. 2. 7. Ifrom Boot.] One that 
ſhoots 3 an archer ; a gunner. 
The * ewe, the broad-leny' d ſycamore. 


Fairfax. 

We are s both, and thou doſt deign 
To enter combat with us, and conteſt _ | 
Wich thine own clay. Herbert. 


The king with gifts a veſſel ſtore © * 
And next, to reconcile the ſhooter God, 
Within * hollow ſides the ſacrifice he ſtowꝰd. 


SHor. 1. 12 [pceo p. Saxon, a magazine ; 
/choppe, F ren þ " ſbopa, low Lat. dinſ- 
worth. 
1. A place where any thing is fold. 


Our windows are broke down, 


Dryden. 


In his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuft, and other ſkins 
Of ill- hap d fiſhes; and about his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakeſpeare. 
— any fold in ſhops could be relied on as 
_ faithfully prepared. Boyle. 
His bop is his element, and he cannot with any- 
_ enjoyment of himſelf live out of it. Sourb's Serm. 
re a' ſtrange thing is it, that a little health, 
r buſineſs of a ſbop, ſhould keep us ſo 
2 of theſe great ings that are coming ſo 
faſt upon us 
2. A room in which manufactures are car- 
ried on. 
Vour moſt grave belly thus anſwer'd: 
True is it, my incorporate friends, 
That I receive the general food at firſt, 
Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 
Becauſe I ani the ſtorehouſe and the ſhop 
Of the whole body. Shakeſpeare. 


We have divers mechanical arts and ſtuffs made | 


by the 
+ vulgar Bacon, 


$Ho'PBOARD. . /. | foo ſoo and- 1d: board.) 


Bench on which any work is done 
That beaſtly rabble, that came e 

From all the garrets in the town, 
And ſtalls, and i 03 (31 in vaſt ſwarms, 
With new-chalk'd bills, and ruſty arms, Hud. 
It dwells. not in ſhops or workhoufes ; nor till 
the late age was it ever known that any one. ſerved 
ſeven years to a ſmith or a taylor, that he ſhould 
commence doctor or divine from the ſbepboard or 
the anvil; or from whiſtling to a team come to 
preach to a congregation. South's Sermons. 


Sno'PBOOK. 1. / | ſhop and book.] Book 

in-which a tradeſman keeps his accounts. | 

They that have wholly neglected the exerciſe 

of their underſtandings, will be as infit for it, as 
one unpractiſed in figures to caſt up a ſhepbook. 

Locke. 

SHO'PKEBPER. 7. / F bop and Keep. A 

trader who ſells in a ſhop ; not a mer- 


chant, who only deals by wholefale. 
Nothing is more common than to hear a 
keeper defiring his neighbour to have the cootneſs 

to tell him what is a clock. 


trades. i „ 


Law. | 
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|SHoRN. The participle paſſive of A 


— 


* pops for ſuch as are not brought into 


; 


To SHORE. ©: a, [/chooren, Dutch. 15 


Ko f 
And we for fear compell'd to ſhut our ſhops. Shak, | act for the benevolence 3 to make the ſums which 


——— * Cy” > — oO FI Oe 


r 1 . 
r 

% + * 
- * . « * 
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Wu 
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Y derer rere, of this * e waht yes; 
- Necond f 3 not the without | Tee een ſells, and by deftruRtion liver. 555 | 
| raves. WY SOR E. The preterite of hear... 
IE * The badk the vos . T glad thy father's dead: |} 
o lop of the lux | Int . Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief F 
To decent the lawlefs bo brings. Shore his old thread in twain, * Shakeſpeare, 
. * th' obedient branches where to rin | 9 
; Pope. || SHORE." . / Ireogne, Saxon. r 
Now, thoald my praiſes owe their truth 1. The coaſt of the a 
T0 beauty, dreſs, or paint, or youth, | Sea rt Le L | 


Sea without ſbore. 


ZBieſide the fruitful ſhore of _ Ne, 
Upon a ſunny bank dutſtretehed la 1 


In monſtrous length, a mi cragodile. Speer Þ 
3. A drain: properly” 


4. [ ſcheoren, Duteh, to ET 15 The ſupport 


of a building; a 
When I uſe the word Pore, I may intendtheqwby 


wats or a prop to ſupport a bailding. 
Watts“: 


— EE OI" 


1. To prop; to ſupport. . 
They undermined the wall, and, as they wrought, 
ſhored it up with timber. Knolles. 


He did got much ſtrengthen his own ſubſtſtence 
in court, but ſtood there on his own feet, for the 


moſt of his allies rather leaned upon him than 


ſpored him up. | Wotton. 
There was alſo made a fbrring or under-propping 


any perſon had agreed to pay leviable by courſe of 
law. * 1  Bacon's Hairy VII, 
2. To ſet on ſhore. Not in uſe. 
I will bring theſe two blind ones aboard him; if 
he think it fit to ſhore them again, let him call me 
rogue. Shakeſpeare. . 


SHO'RELESS. ad. [from Sore] Having 
no coaſt. 


This ocean of felicity is fo ſhorelef and bottom. 


"is [£2 * 


SnO'RELING. 2. /. from ſhear, ſhore. 
The felt or ſkin of { ſheep ſhorn. 


with of. 


So roſe the Danite ſtrong, - 


Shern of his ſtrength. | Milton. 


| height 

Of unctuous trees are torches for the night. Dryd. 
Hie plunging downward ſhot his radiant head; 

Diſpell'd the breathing air that broke his flight; 

Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal fight, Dryd. 


SHORT. adj. [yceonx, Saxon.] 


- Weak though I am of limb, and Port of fight, 
F ar from a lynx, and not a giant quite, 
I'll do what Mead and Cheſelden adviſe, 
To keep theſe limbs, and to N theſe eyes. 
Pape. 
2. Not long in ſpace or extent. 
This leſs voluble earth, 
By porter flight to the eaſt, had left him there. 
Milton. 
Though ſhort my ature; yet my name extends 
To heav'n itſelf, and earth's remoteſt ends. Pope. 


3. Not long in time or duration. 


They change the night into day: the light is 
t, becauſe of darkneſs, Fob, xvii. 12. 


Live: well z how long or e Ferme to . 
Milton. | 

Sbort were her marriage joys ! for in the prime | 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his time. Dryden. 


4. Repeated by quick iterations. 


| Adtiſon. | 
: SHOPMAN, 1. . Le and man.] A petty | Which more it mov'd the more it ſweeter was. 


to paſs, 


Sidney. 


: Min, | * 
2. The bank of a river. A licentious uſe, | 


a a coaſt of land near the fea, or a drain to carxy off 11 


leſs, that all the ſaints and angels cannot exhauſt | 
Boyle. 


Vile ſhrubs are Horn for browze: the tow'ring | 


1. Not long; commonly, not long enough. 


6. Defective; imperfeR ; 


Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv't | 


Her breath, then ſport, ſeem'd loth from home | 


e 
Ae el 
My breath grew. Pr, my beating heaft 


And leap'd and bounded in wy ent; key ol + 3 
* ith, 
ti Not adequate; not equal: with af Ye. 


fore * thing Ae e — 40 
is ma 

m iſes t 
of hs gras Yep reach far IE 


Some cottons here grom, but fort in worth ai 
thoſe of * ho ' Sandys, 
The Turks give you a quantity rather exceed- 
ing than ation. 29. robe 


rt of your ex 
I Ld ak not; not therefare am 


0 Knowing what I ought, © Aol $ 2 1 ar. Ar. 


To attain 


The height and depth of th cternal ways 
All human thoughts come ſport, ſupreme bt ines, 
Milton. 


O glorious trial of exceeding love, . 
Engaging me to emulate ! but, ſhort 7; 
of thy perfection, how ſhall I attain! ., Milton. 
To place her in Olympus top a gueſt, 
Among th' immortals, who with nefter feaſt ; 
That poor would ſeem, that entertainment ort 
Of the true ſplendor of her preſent court. Waller. 
We err, and come of Tcience, becauſe we are 
ſo frequently miſled 1 the evil conduct of our ima- 
sinations. - . Glanville 
As in many things the knowledge of philoſo- 
phers wr” 6 of the truth, ſo alm od in things 
their practice fell ort of "their knowledye : the 
288 by which they walked were as much 
low thoſe by which they judged, as their feet 
were below their head. South's Sermons. 
He wills not death ſhould ating their ſtrife ; 
And wounds, if wounds enſue, be ſhort of life. 
* Dryden. 
Virgil 2 Theocritus in regularity and bre- 
vity, and falls o oft him in nothing but ey 
and propriety Me ſty P 
Defect in our behaviour, coming Hort of the 
utmoſt gracefulneſs, often eſcapes. our obſeryation. 
Locke. 
If ſpeculative maxims have not an actual uni- 
verſal aſſent from all mankind, practical principles 
come ſhort of an univerſal reception Loc te. 
The people fall fort ' of thoſe who border upon 


them in ſtrength of underſtanding. Addiſon. 
A neutral indifterence falls of that obliga- 


tion they lie under, who have taken ſuch oaths, 
Addi ien. 
When] made theſe, an artiſt undertook to imi- 
tate it; but, uſing another way of poliſhing them, 


he fell much ſport of what I had attained to, as 1 
afterwards underſtood. Newton. 


It is not credible that the Pheenicians, who had 
eſtabliſhed colonies in the Perſian gulph, topt foort, 
without puſhing their trade to the Indies. Aibuth. 

Doing is expreſsly commanded, and no happineſs. 
allowed to any thing ſbort of it, South's Sermon. 
The fignification of words will be allowed to 
fall much ſhort of the knowledge of things. Baker. 


not _ attaining 


the end; not reaching the intended 


int. - 

Since higher I fall Hort, on bim = next 
Provokes my envy. Milton. 
That great wit has fallen ſbert in his account. 

More. 


Where reaſon came ſhort, revelation diſcovered 
on which fide the truth lay. Locke. 


Men expreſs their univerſal ideas by figns; a 
faculty which beaſts come ſhort in. Fee. 
7. Not far diſtant in time. | 
- He commanded. thaſe, who were cates to 

attend him, to be ready by a ſhort day. Clarendon. 
8. Scanty; wanting. 

The Engliſh were inferior i in number, and grew 
ſhort in their proviſions, "orgy 
They, ſhort of fuccours, and in deep deſpair- 


N 
* ” the diſmal * roſpett of che war. 89 . 
, ” 1 q * r 9. 


„ Not feekln by bes Wee 
. 


- 


img of the cock, the lion. henna ears” 7, = — | 


tore him to pieces 
He ſeiz d the helm; his fellow»-cheer'd, : 


urn'd Hort upon the helfs, and madly 4: 
For, turn: Hort, he truck with all . oi | 


of on the helmet of th unwary knight. Dryden, | 


10. Not going ſo far as was intended. 


As one condemn'd to leap a. re. 
Who ſees before his eyes the N 12 . 


_ Stops Sort. Dryden. | 


11. Defettiye as 0 quantity, 0 
Wen the fleece is ſhorn, 


Then their defenceleſs limbs the brambles has, 
Short of their wool; and naked from the ſheer. 


Dryden. | 
12. Narrow ; cata... . 
Men of wit and parts, but of for thoughts and 


| little meditation, are apt den Gen thing for | 


a fancy 2 9 * 


Burnet. | 
They, fine their ann Jr underſtandings reach Þ 
No farther than the pre think ev'n the wiſe 


Like them- diſcloſe the ſorrets of their breaſts, 


13. Brittle; pin Af, 
His feſk is not firm, but ſort and taſteleſs. 


- Walton. | 


Marl from Derbyſhire was very fat, though it 


+ With, ſborten d ſword to ſtab in cloſer War, | + 
Burt in fair combat. den 


+ 


Rowe. G 


had ſo great a quantity of ſand, that it was ſo 


ſort, that, when wet, you could not work it into a 
ball, or make it hold together. ; Mortimer. 


35 Not bending. 


The lance broke Aue r beaft then bellow'd 


loud, 


And his ſtrong neck to à new onſet bow'd. Dryd. 

SnORT. a. /. [from the adjective.] A ſum- 
mary account, 

The ſhort and long 1 is, our play is preſerr' d. 


Shakeſpeare. 
In ſhort, ſhe' makes a man of him at fixteen, 


and a boy all his lite after. L' Eftrange. 
Repentance is, in ſhort, nothing but a turning 


from fin to God z the eafting off all our former or 
evils, and, inſtead thereof, conſtantly practiſing all 


thoſe chriſtian N which God requireth of us. 


Duty ef Man. | 


If he meet with no reply, you may conclude 
that I truſt to the goodneſs of my cauſe : the birt 


on 't is, *tis indifferent to your humble ſervant 
whatever your party ſays. | 
| From Medway*s pleaſing ſtream © 
To Severn's roar be thine : 
In ſoort, reſtore my love, and ſhare my e 
. Dryden. 
The proprieties and delicacies of the Englith are 
known to few: tis impoſſible even for a good. wit 


to underſtand and practiſe them, without the help } 


of a liberal education and long reading; in Sport, 


without wearing off the ruſt which he contratted 4 


| While he was laying in a ſtock of learning. Dyyd. 
The ſbort is, to ſpeak all in a word, the poſſibi- 
I'ty of being found in a ſalvable ſtate cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently ſecured, without a poſſibility of always 


perſevering in it,. Norris. 
To fee Whole bodies of men. breaking a conſti- 


tution; in fort, to be encompaſſed with the greateſt 


dangers from without, to be torn by many viru- 


lent factions within, then to be ſecure and ſenſe- 
leſs, are the moſt likely {ymptoms, in a ſtate, of 


ſickneſs unto death. Swift. 
SHORT, adv. [It is, T think, only uſed 1 in}: 

compoſition. Þ Not long. 

wy N and youth, : 

prightly hope, and- -endurin , D d. 

One ſtrange Aadgbt 185 preſcri 7 bale, Pac | 

for a ſhort-breathed man, is half a gallon of hy- 

dromel, with a little vinegar. "Arbuthnot.' 


To SnO'RTEN, v. 4. [from Gore, . 


1. To make ſhort, either in time or ſpace. 


Becauſe they ſee it is not fit or poſſibl 
churcher Would frame thankiſg 9 — a 


racters. 


Dragon. > 
| *tis the 


y 


m_ 
” 
oF 
* 4 — 
o Fa 


1 e as 


8 82 oo 
Would you have been ſo brief with im, he would 
Have been ſo brief with. you to tem you, 

| * taking 10 the head, the whole head's length, 
a Shakeſpeare. 


145 perception-more comprehenſive, it binge them 
inte bundles. 


None ſhall dare 


War, and luxury's more direful rage, 


Thy crimes have brought, to ſhorten mortal breath, 
Wich all the num'rous family of death. Dryden. 


Whatever ſhortens the fibres, by infinuating them- 
ſelves i into their * as water in a rope, comtraths. 
Arbutbnot. 

2. To contract 3 to abbreviate.  -, 


We ſhorten d days to momente by love's art, 
Wh oe two ſouls 


Perceiv'd no paſſing time, as if 2 part 
Our love had been of fill eternity. 


* 


Suckli ings 


The Iriſh dwell alt-gether by their ſepts, ſo as 
they may conſpire what they will; whereas if there 
were Engliſh placed among chem, they ſhould not 
be able to ſtir but that it ſhould be known, and 


. To be known, ſportens my laid intent; 
M boon I make it, that you know me not. Shak. 
Here, where the ſubject is ſo fruitful, I am 
ſhortened by my chain, and can only ſee what is 
forbidden me to reach. Ours 
* 4 To lop. 
Diſhoneſt with lopt arms the outh appears, 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and Sorten 4 of his ears. Dryd. 


Sno” K THAN. 2. . Hort and hand.] A 
method of writing in Cothpendious cds 


KA 


** Your follies and dubauches change C1 
Wich ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age N 
Are tir'd; and cannot ſcore them on the tage ; 
| Unleſs each vice in ſhorthand they ind.te, 

EV n as woech prentices whole ſermons * 

den. 
Boys laß but little uſe of "Porthand, and ſhould | 
by no means practiſe it, till they can write perfect- 
- by well. Locke. |} 
In ert band ({kill'd, where little marks compriſe 

Whole words, a ſentence in a letter lies. Creech. 
As the language of the face is univerſal, ſo tis 
| very comprehenſive: no laconiſm can reach it: 


2 


deal! in a little room. Collier. 


SHO'RTLIVED. adj, [Hort and live.] Not 
living or laſting long. 


Unhappy parent of a ſhortliv'd ſon! 
Why loads he this embitter'd life with ſhame ? . 
7 3D 
| The joyful ſhor'liv'd news ſoon ſpread ONT 
Took the ſame train. | Dryden. 
{ Some vices promiſe a great deal of pleaſure in 
the commiſſion ; but then, at beſt, it is but Fort- 
lived and tranſient, a ſudden flaſh preſently extin- 
guiſhed. Calamy's Sermons. 


the variety of ee favourites that prevailed 
in their ſeveraſ turns under the government of her 
ſucceſſors, have broken us into theſe unhappy diſ- 


tinctions. Addiſen's Freebolder. 
A piercing torment that ſportliued pleaſure of 


yours muft-bring upon me, from whom you never 
received offence. Addi a” 


All thoſe | graces ; 
The common fate. of mortal charms may find; $ 
Content our ſhortliv'd praiſes to engage, 
The joy and wonder of a ſingle age. | Addiſon. ; 
: Admiration is a fhort/iwved paſſion, that immedi- | 
- ately decays upon growing familiar with its ob- 
| jeQ, unleſs it be Rill fed with freſh diſcoveries, 


a... 


— 
— 
- 


. — * 


Then palaces ſhall riſe; the joyful ſore 


—_— —yᷣ— 


+ Locke. | 


3. To confine ;z to hinder from progreſſion. | 


they ſhortened according to their demerits. Spenſer. | 


The frequent alterations in publick proceedings, 


» 
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* fevurur. ade. Ten foes ; rr og 
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ſporthand of the mind, and crowds a great! 


4. Deficience; 


|SHoRTs1"GHTED. adj. [ fort and figbt.] 
{ 1. Unable by. the convenlty of the eye 755 


[givings anſwe;able to 


h 


— * 


shall fg what bis /berthv'd fre begun. * [ 


— 


.. 1 
£ . - of 
: 


» ſoon ; in a little ww 1. 


conmony uſd relatively of future 


|” es, bor e one ana 


 . lutely... 
To ſhorten its ways to knowledge, and make | 


W : 
£ mull lolve. than; loves ind dh too- Shake. 
Thou art ng friend to God, or to the king: 

Open the gates, or I'll ſhut thee out forty: | 

Shakeſpeare's enry VI. 
The armies came Rar i in view of each other. 


Clarendon. F 
The dme will 


more rejoĩce ſor that little you hate * for 
the benefit of others, than in that which by ſo long 
toil you ſhall have ſaved. ary 4 

He celebrates the anniverſary of his father's fu- 
neral, and ſhortly after arrives at Cumaz. Dryden. 

Ev'n he, whoſe ſoul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall ſhortly want the gen'rous tear he pays. Pope. 

2. In a few words; briefly. 

I] could expreſs them more ſbortly this way than 
in proſe, and much of the force as well as grace of 
arguments depends on their conciſeneſs. Pope. 

S860"RTNESS. 7, / [from Hort.] 


1. The quality of being nes A} in 
time or ſpace. 
I'll make a journey twice as "wh t enje 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet ſhortneſs, eh 
Was mine in Britain. e $ Cymbeline. 
They move ſtrongeſt in a right line, which is 
cauſed by the ſhortneſs of the diſtance, . 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


I will not trouble my readers with the 2 
of tlie time in which I writ it. 


May they not juſtly te our climes upbraid, 
Shortneſs of night, and penury of hade); Prior. 
Think upon the vanity and | ſhortneſs of human 
life, and. let death and Ry be often in your 


ml inds. Lau 


2. Fewnefs of words; brevity ; _—_—_— 


neſs. 


The neceſſity of ſportreſi cauſeth men to cut 


off impertinent diſcourſes, and to compriſe much 
matter in few words. . Hooker 


Sir, pardon me in what I have to ſay , 
Your Plone and your og "_ me well. 
2 ares 


e 


matter. 


3. Want of reach; want of capacity. 
Whatſoexer.is prev theſe, proceederh of 
neſs of memory, or of want of a one e 
acon. 
imperſection. 3 
Another account of the ſhortneſs of our reaſon, 
and eaſineſs of deception, is the forwardneſs of 
our enen s aſſent to ſlightly examined con- 
© clufions, - +» Glamnville's Scepſis. 
From the 1 I had given of human ig- 
norance, tö our ſportneſs in moſt things elſe, it is 
an eaſy inference. - Glanville, 
It may be eaſily conceived, by. any that can al- 
low for the lameneſs and ſhortne 7 of 'tranſlations 


out of languages and manners o -writing differing -. 


from ours. Temple. 


SHORTRY'BS. 2. /. [ foort ind ribs.] The 
baſtard ribs ; the rihs below the ſternum. 
A'*gentleman was wounded in a. due}: the ra- 
pier entered into his right fide, ſlanting by his 
ſportribs under the muſcles. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


ſee far. 


Sbortſgbied men ſee remote objects beſt in aig 
Ts therefore they are aceounted to hays the __ 
laiting eyes. 

2. Unable by intelleQual fight to ſee far, 
The fooliſh and fey or the dic with fear 
That they go nowhere, or they know not whand, 

Denham. 


Other 


L 2 


cone, wherein you ſhall 


Dryden. 
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Walk faber of; before a forighuier age 


oe e e ende dane ; 
1 2 T'. enn j Come eite das on and Hove you from the 
e e 1. Ke eur _ 4 Impatſent ts revenge the fital Ber, _ Make nature fill encroach upon Ki la, 
nr.] 5 : His right hand doubly to his left Tucceeds. poi. ' Ant bv. him off as far as cer we can. 
3, Defect of fight, ing from: the | 3. The flight of à miſſile weapon. ee ie 
convexity of the ö She ſat over againſt him, a good way of,” a it Tou nefer 13 r 3 
2. Defecd of intellefual 8 |  Wwaita bow pot. Gams, x4. 16. 7; N A duke. Au 
0 . * FA ö 


Cuaning is a kind of ſborrſighteaneſe, chat diſco- 4. [tot, Tees J A ſum charged ; 5 a rec- 1. T puh 8 IND 7 © 


"ors the minute? ohje&s which are hear * hand, Fonis 

di . 
but is yot able to diſcern Wee re * g — . e 1 rid wig ow, and Ly . AN we ar. 
SnonTwa'tsT ie, „ { ſhore and nigh. 11 n 8 Gul, Tove, 


I. 0 move in u boat; e but a. 


Having a ſhort Ae fund of ourpleaſure, let each pay his ſbot ; |: 
_ - | Dutklegg'd, or aft, fuch a #warf the is, | Far hence be the ad, the lewd fap, and the fot. . pole. 
That me muſt fin . kifs. | Ben Jonſon. He graſp'd thb orf. 
Dq Juurral. | 1 Shepherd, leave decoyinge ; Receiv' * * aboard, and hows 4 from hn 
ipes are fwret a famme a a arth, 
Con vane NDED. a. [ſhort and wind. Sn 3a . e +3 The at of 
Shortbreathed ; aſthmatick ; purſive; Women have the ſhot to pay. Dryden. . Quoyine : a puf k 
breathing by quick and faint reciproca- He touch d the pence chen others touch d 7 3 ving ;- a puſh.” behind, and puſh the boat 
trons. | Tee hand that fd yu 9 * "es forward with one of my hands; and, the tide fa- 
Sure ht means brevity 1 in breath; /rrrrvinged. * wiſh  wouring me, I:could feel the ground: I reftes two. 
Seger e Them y 1V 2 n. , [poeora, Sa son; trutta mi- minutes, aud then gave the boat another 
So hak fo with ſr * 1 8³ 
| Find Ges the Figuted poagy — I wry, Latin] A fiſh. | | | Olla, Travcl, 
| | 2 ”y . by” # rig! 1. | PO 4 * . \ The ſhore, peculiar to Devonſhire and Cornwal, SHOVED. x: 2 col, Saxon; ; /chnefol 
el | To. be — 'd in ſtrands afar. Sb. Heury iv. | Bok, Fs N en e 3 Dutch. ] An inftrument confiſitng of a 
' | | With this the Mede /borrqo: _ = Ws Fi | wade In n * "Co yi * long handle and broad blade with matted 
'* And cures the Tings undavory diſcaſes. s Fir. C at © 
| SHorTW!” nens. adj. I ſoort and wwing.] | $40 TEREE. adj, [ bot and free. ]; [: . and fpade. 
1 Having fhort wings. Hawks are divid- I Clear of the reckoning. \ | | Tier. 
+ ed into long and fhort winged. . ; *. 1 21 ſcape fhorfree at London, fear]. The brag of the Ottoman, that he would. throw 
F  Shorrwving', unit himſelf to f. the ſhot here: ere 's no ſcoring but ypon the pate. |. Malta: into the ſea, might be formed ar an ea- 
1 His fear rv. Ke 4 foul waather. Yo D ryden. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. . for rate than EY the ſhovels of his janizaries, 
i Py e 2. Not to be hart by ſhot. | Glanwille's Scepſis.. 
1 apps a. L 95 ſhore. ] Lying 3. Unpuniſhed,, 'To SHOVEL. v. 4. [from che noun-] 
j ouſt. SHO'T TEN. adj. [from 1. To throw or heap with a ſhovel. 


There is commonly a declivity from the ſhore to 1. Having ejected the 4 


the middle part of the channel, and thoſe Hory - I thought { p 


To die upon the bed my father died, 


— 3. am 


0” the ae 
1 , 


—— 2 
— — — 
- * boy 


15 | parts are generally but ſome fathoms deep. Go thy ways, old Jack; * eres wilt, if 

J | | Buvnet's Theary of the Earth, | good manhood- be-not: forgot upon the earth, then | CON e 4 3 N 

U | * or. The preterite and participle pal- | * „ 8 Where no prieſt ſhovels in duſt, Shak. Wint. Tale. 

1 ave of ſhot. ; | Tough wither'd truffles, ropy wine, a di ſh 5 2. To gather 1 in great quantities. N | | 

f J On the other fide a et rove Of ſhotten herrings, or tale ſtinking fiſh. Dryden. | Ducks ſhovel them up as they fwim along the 

1 Was fhot up high, full of the Karel tree i Curdled by k ] : waters; but divers _ 12 devour them. Dorb, 

v8 That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Fairy S ween, | + UT * ceping too long. 845 8 5 F 

5 Their tongue is as un arrow her out, it ſpealceth | To SHOVE. v. a. lreufan, Saxon; 5: ebay- HOVELBOARD. 2. /. | ſbovel a ard. 

+ — Jereniab. Sen, Dutch. ] A long, board on which may play by 

C fl The fartifier of Pendennis made his advantage Po puſh by main ſtren fliding 3 meta] pieces at a mark 

jo t 24 of the commodiouſneſs afforded by the ground, and * Th A 184 K h * 41h So have I ſeen, in hall of lord, 

5 ſoot rather at a ſafe preſerving the harbour from enn back, 3 A A weak arm throw on a long N | 

Si ſudden attempts of little fleets, than to withſtand þ "Oo ö barely lays his piece. Deyen, 

1 any unt Ba. | In the corrupted currents of this world, A 

1 y my Offence's gilded hand ma — by juſtice; Sno” VELLER OT Shovelard, py” . [from ho- 

1 [ He only thought to crop the flow' 5 9 1 To y JJ , | 1; ol A 

1 New ft up from a vernal ſhow'r. Milton. | B " SY od prize itſelf wes Þ area.] bird. 

5 From before her vaniſh'd. night, . | 1 e Shakeſpeare. | Shoveller or ſpoon-bill: the former name the 

1 She; through with orient beams. Milt. Par. Loft. The, 1 ent your Coke e more proper, the end of the bill being broad like 

F Sometimes they ſbet out in length, like-rivers; | The 8 _ particulars 2 our Brie 3 a fhovel, but not concave like a ſpoon, but 1 

. and ſometimes they flew into remote countries in | which hatir been with ny Jug 3 ]) flat. Grew's Muſeum 

Wh nne N court- Shakeſpeare. | Pewets, gulls, and Hovellers, feed upon feſk,, 

+ 4 8 ite dic. þ Of other care they little reck'ning make, and yet are good meat. Bacon. 
4 The ſame metal is naturally fot into quite dif- ye 8 

5 Fforevit Heures, as quite different kinds of them are & Than how to feramble at the ſhearers feaſt, This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar 

1 Nr And the worthy bidd ft. Milton 

Fi of the-ſame figure. Woodward, | ſeoue away the worthy bidden gueſt. *4 to the ſwan, but common unto the platea, or ſpo- 

M Re, prone on ocean in a moment flung, There the Britiſh Neptune ſtood, | velard, a bird of no muſical throat. 

, $trotch'd- wide his eager arms, and ſber the ſeas | 2 rg — 3 F F NIH 2 ; Pour 2 

1 | along. Pope. | Hoe | D "yd | Sou. 2. or /ock, |] A ſpecies o 

1 1 Men. 

x | | Suor. x. /. || /chot, Dutch; from Boot. Shoving back this earth on which I fit, ſhaggy dog; & 3 

1 +. Ihe act of ſhooti I' mount. Dryden s Tyranuick Love. n the catalogue ye be for- men, 

A4, unheard gave py a wound unfeen. Sidney. 1 A ſtrong man was going to * down St. Paul's | As trounds and greyhounds, mongrel, ſpaniclsyeurs, 

14 ; Proud death  cupola, Arbuthnot, | Sbeugbs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are elep d 

1 What feaſt-is tow'rd-in thy infernal cell, 2. To drive by a pole that reaches to the Al by ename of dogs. Shukgpeane's Market. 

146 , 1 

Tb That thou fo many princes at a fbot bottom of the water: as, he foved his SHOULD. v. . | feude; Dutch;  Peeolban,. 


Saxon. ] 


1 fl So bloodily baſt uck ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Fi. This is a kind of anxitiaty Verb! uſed in 


He cauſed "twerlty ſpot. of his greateſt cannon to boat. 


3. To puſh ; to ruſh againſt. 


mf"! be made at the king's army. Clarendon, 
14 2. The miſſile wea on emitted by any in- . 214 to ſhove and eibow his fellow ſervants\| the conjunktive mood, of which.the fig- 
1155 7 * do get near his eee ins nification is not eafily fed. 
5 ſtrume nt. | or receiving. Arbuthnot. 7 a 
1 - I ſhall here abide the hourly for 3 Behold a rev rend fare 2. 1 SHOUL 1 e. mere buſineſs-or u- 
10 0 Of an ee Cymbeline. -Crawl through the ſtreets, ſhow? d on or rudely 7 ty to go. 
Ar this Ae; they wete joyful, for that they By his, own ſons. Pepe. 3. 2 1 Snovup 85. 1 it happens that 
3 Topplied thetebdy 3 Recs of powder . You've play d aud low d, and cat and drank, your 1 | 
Yo Hayward. fall ; 3 | I go. - | 4 7. * 


* cc l 


1 ** N #2 
' * ; . l 


wr „ 


* 28 


5 7 how! $nout/D57 £0: If it | kappens| 


that thon goelt. | 
£6 The en Fenifitations are Found in 


all the other perſons ſingular and plural. 
Let not « deſperate act on avore engage ou 
Than ſafety ſhould. * Ben Je Cataline. 
Sone praites come of good wiſhes and reſpects, 
when, by telling men what they are. they as 7 


them what they 
4 do thee 7 wall med chelr blood, 


Wien the juſt laws, if 1 were faultleſs Lage, 


80 ſubjefts love juſt kings or ſo they 2 
W Hyde. 


r be. A proverbial phraſe 0 
Mi contempt or irony. | 

7 ag — are not as they a . 
E. * 

The girls look upon their father as a clowu, and! 

the boys think their mother no better chan ſhe 
uld _ Adgiſon, 

8. There is anather fignification” "now lit- 
tle in uſe, in which fauld has aj 
7 


any diſtinck or expficabte meaniug 


frould be differs in this ſenſe very little 
from it is. 
There is u filbulous narration, thet in che nor- 
thern countries. theme aaa be an herb that gw ow 
 eth in ahellikeneſs of a lamb, and feedeth upon the 
graſs. {ts Bacon's Natural Biftory. 


SHOULDER. / [pentdne, Sax: hel. 
dier, Dutch. ] 
1. The joint Which connects the * to 


the body. ä 

1 bave ſeen better faces] in my time, 
Than ſtand on any ſhoulder that : fee 
Before me. 

It is a fine Pen e fooul- 
der; but give God thanks that thou art not forced 
to carry a rich fool en thy ooulders, as thoſe 

a r men do. Tay or. 
| The headof the lau- bege, being round, is 
inſertsd into fo-thallow a cavity in vhe ſcapula, 
that, were there no other guards for it, it — 4 
be thruſt out upon every occaſion. of edi- 
2. The upper joint of tho. loveleg. 
We muſt have a Solder n eee 
Sbatggecare. 85 

He took occaſion, framza a ſhoulder of mutton, to 

cry up the plenty of England. Addi or” 's Ertebider. | 
3. The uppe 

Emily dreſs'd herſelf in rich array; 

Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair, | 
Adown her ſheulgers fell her length of hair. Dryd. 
4 The ſhoulders are uſed as emblems of 


* * 


ler. 


ö 


firength, or che act of ſupporting. 


Ev'n as thou wilt, ſweet Warwiek, lat it be; 
For on chy foulders do I build my ſeat. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The king has cured me; and from. cheſe a ar 
Theſe ruin'd pillars Gator pity taken 
AN load would (fine a navy. Shakeſp. Henry vu! 


5. A rifmg part; a Fenz A term 
among artificers. 
nen you rivet a+pin; into a hole, your pin muſt þ 

have a ſhoulder to it thioker than the hole is wide, 
that the ſpoulder- * na through the hole as well 
aw the ſhank, . X Moxon. 


To SHO'ULDER: v. . {from-the noun. | 


1. To puſh: with inſolence and vinlence. 
' "The rolling billows beat» the ragged: ſhore, _ 
As they the earth would fauler Amber ſeat. 
_ | 1 Fairy Aren. 
Dada 1 acts dara Geeta 3 0 
ors, here ſbaulders out the ocean, to ſnape the ſame 
>largeb Ner- elf. 


by a — of \Cornzoall. 


N 


n 
4 2 44 4 i * 5 

E r * N n 
ot 4 _ , ' . 7 * 


* ar. — to * 


WIPE: 7; 2 


id be. Bacon. 


5 Though thy bread ooalderbel the wound conceal. 


care. 


r =o of the back” I] 
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Von dehaſe-y0 (0 / 
1 think of mixing with Wee bed 3 b 
4 ſha!l the people know their god-like peine 
Headed : a rabble, and n , his perſon, 
Sboͤulller d with filth 
So vaſt the navy now at anchor rides, 
That underneath it the preſs'd waters * "oh 
Andy wich. its weight, it fooulders off the Tides, 
: Dryden, | 


Archimedes's lifting up Marcellus's ſhips finds | 


little more credit than that of the giants ſhouldering | 


mountains. Glanwille. 


$90 "ULDERBELT, 2. J. f Poulter and Fell.] 
oulder. 


 Atelt that comes acroſs the ſh 
"Thou hakk an ulcer which ao leech can heal, 


Dryden. 
SHOULDER BLADE. n. /. The ſcapula ; 
the plate bone to which the arm is con- 


nected. 
If 1 have lifted up my hand againſt the father- 


leſs, .when 1. ſaw my help in the gate, then let | 


mine arm fall from my ſhoulderblage, and wine 
arm be ꝓroken from the bone. Job, xxx3. 22. 


SHOULDERCLAPPER: ts Jo | Shoulder and 


Po . 
x | 


ro 
e Then 1 might have died of all admir 435 
And his tiumpHant ſoul with ſbonts expit d. Dry. | 
SHOUTER, . % b from out. 1 e whe 
ſhouts. 
A peal of loud applauſe rang ou | 
And thinn'd the air, till even the birds 70 down 
Upon the ſponters heads. © © Dryden's Cleoments, 


To SHOW. v. a. pret. ſhowed and ſhown 3 


455 An her numberlefs the table flow'd, rt. paſſ ſhown. ceapan Saxon 
; Suede r ck er roving for 2 EY, $bur 1 A 4, Dutch. Tub hag is frequently. 
a RDES 7 ane . 
| When Ho eitus gies, a thouſand 1025 attend 2 written e; but ſince i It: 18 always Fier 
2 7 Tb living ſay d a candie's end; + and often written, bab, which. 
= _ —— altar a vile _ brands, + f voured likewiſe ad the Dutch /chow- 
ies his features, nay extends his bands. wm = I have adjuſted the orthograp to 
2. To put upon the choulder. the have ach 1 by 


1. 'To-exhibit to view, as an agent. 
If I. do feign, 
O let me in my preſent wildneſs die, 
And never live to th* incredulous world 
The noble change that l = purpoſed. 
Sbabeſpe are Henry IV. 

Wilt thou ſires wonders to the d dead? Shallthe- 
dead ariſe and praiſe thee? * Pſalm laxzviii. 10. 

Men ould not take a charge upon them that 
they are not fit for, as if fingiag, dancing, and 
ſewing of tricks, | were qualifications for a gg- 
vernor. _ L'" Eftrange. 
I through the ample air, in triymph 5 4 | 
Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell, and fbzw 
The. pow'rs of darkneſs bound. 4 


2. To afford to the eye or notice, as a. 
thing containing or exhibiting. . - 


n 


clap.] One who affects familiarity, or 

one that miſchieſs privily. | 
A fiend, a fury, pitileſs aud rough; o 

A back triend, a ſoulderclapper, one that commands 
The paſſages of alleys, Shakeſp.. of Errqurs. 

SHOVULDERSHOT TEN. 44%. r and 

ſhet.] Strained in the ſhoulder. 

© His horſe wald in the back, and foulderfpotten. 


Su- ULDERSLIP. . yg { 
 Diflocation of the ſhoulder. 
The horſe wül cake ee e t $6 
to come off with only a ſtrain or Hun, n 
Wiſts 
To SHOUT. v. . Ia word of which no 
exymology 3 is Known. ] To cry in tri- 
or echortation. 
They ſhouted t theice : what was the laſt c for ? 
Shakripeare. 
how unto God wu the voice of Sas 
Fſalri xluii. 1. 
-Itis notahe voices them that bout for maſtery. 


— 4 


K. Xxxli. | 
The ſhouting for thy ſummer fruits apd harveſt | 


is fallen. Faiah. 


To execute his rage appear too flaw: 
They miſs, or ſſweep hut common ſauls a ay 
For ſuch a.lofs Opdam his life muſt pay. aber. 


There had been notbingybut howlipgs.apd Gupt- | 
ings of poor. naked men,-betabouring one another | 


with ſnagged ſtieles. Moro. 


All, elad in- cins of beats, hier hee, BY 


And ſhrieks and Prontenge rend the mes air. 
Dryden. 


What hinders: you to tale the. man you love? 
The people will be glad, the ſoldiers = * 
erw nepinbng; Will 


Snow. I Firom the verb] So loud 
and vehement gry. of tiunp for exhor- | 
tation. | 


1] Blow moift and keen. 


| He fcems and Guts; bar fling lues now { 
[ Awaits the good. 


Nor want we fkitl or art, from whence to raiſe 
RpgaiScente'3 5 and what can heav'n Heer more ? 
Milion 
A mirrour in one hand collective ſhews, 
ww and multiplied, the-groupe of woes. 


Savage. 
z. To make to ſee. 
Not higher that hill, nor 2 rounds. 
Whereon for differenc cauſe the tempter ſet 
Our ſecond Adam in the wilderneſs, 
To ſbuw him all earth s Kingdoms wa ig 


Yet him, God the moſt high vauchſafes 
To call by viſion from this father's houſe, . 
His kingred and falſc bee, into a land 
Which he will pow him. 
4. To make to perceive. 

Th' inclement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail; and ſnow, 
Which now the ſky with various face begins 
To us in this mountain, While the wi::ds. 

s Milton. 


Milton 


5. To make to know.. 

Him the Moſt High, 
Rage! in a balmy cloud with winged fteeds _ 
Did, as thau ſaw'ſt, receive, to walk with God 
High! in ſalvation and the dlimes of bliſs, 
from death 3; to fpowu.thee what reward 


Milton. 

A. ſhooting tar . 

10 autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fir d 
5 * air, apd pt the 25 8 . 
at point of his 2 to beware 

0 Impetuous . * ent: 
NOW, J am 
[: 2 thee what ſhall. A in 4 with days 
' 'To thee and to thy. pg ; good bad 
Expect to hear. hy er 4 e 


. 
- 


N 


$0. fþ | 
rhee to doubt i it mor! d. Milens 

I. thagitagel repair, 
And ſhow my duty by my timely care. Diyden. 
Achates' diligence his. duty eg. Drydens 


Thanks, gentle citisens | 
Pbis gen eral. — arts 
yaw. your mie: azad aur ve to ichard, . 
bakeſpeares | * 


The Rhodians, ſeeing the enemy turn their 


| ve a great Pout in derifion. 
4 e * — "3 Hiftony of wt a 


2 To 8 5.420 woe ppblick ; to pro- 


Bere 2 * mY 
erin at ye d 
e e e yoo out 


1 Peter, ii V. 


8. To inform; with of. | Ga 


l Z 
G l a 
s * G 
s : 0 
« oo» * 
1 
* — 


Se m0 e 880 e BT * ; 
18 A F hall 
„ egen nem re] 5 Publick' appearaice ene 60 gu er 5. +. hom dhencan 


z XVis 25 ccalment. At: r or drown * 
9 To make known, „ Telus ring From his grave, | $2: -- Th-4-w Days clowns hind. | 
By, raiſed thee up to ſhow in thee my power: | Spoil'd principalities and pow'rs, ESA 1 0 Avid Kirts of that ſame wat e 3 
| Ex. ix. 16.] tn open ſpow, and with 3 TP (; Let it again e, and A earth ? n 
N Nathing waits, but that thy ſha FUN | Captivity led captive.” . en 1 Ahe 
N Like his, and color ſerpentine, may 6. Semblance ; likeneſs... 5 The fun move glad impiiſe's his "WAR; 
Thy inward fraud,. to warn all creatures from thee, When devils will their blackef Gps * on, Than in fair evening cloud, or humid . 
Milton] They do \ ſuggeſt at firſt with heay'ply ſborys. ace way 3 che earth, 
10. To conduct. To bow, in this ſenſe, Shakeſpeare's Orhello. LO LEY 
is to ſhow the way. | {Heh hugh pals 8 775 1 * To 


Ske taking him for ſome cautious city lan angel militant ::. ene vx 


Pour down. 
patients : Theſe, lull'd by 1 0 embraci 
that came for r, ſpews him _ the Aning⸗ 1 . 2 ſmeſs 5 7 plauſibility. - . nj chan n 


And on their al ne the flow'ry r 


robm. - © Swifts] The places of bebe have ſome bono in them 31. Show's roſes, 1%, morn. repitr'd. 
11. To offer; to afford... - e e Parodi Lop. 
Ar, 7 a; pity r . nity, and ſerve in inferior n if. 3» + To diſt ibute or ſcatter with ont li- 
Felix willing to bete the Jews a pleaſuie, left The kindred of the flain forgive the deed ; I 4 17 a 4 
Paul bound. 4 xxiv, 27 But a ſhort exile muſt for ſnow precede. Dryden. 4 After t — 2 arge, 41 civil þogours 2 
Thou ſhalt utterly deſtroy them; make no c- 8. External appearance, ow ty 235 before, chere nou fell out 
venant with them, nor ſbe co merey unto them. | Shall I ſay © Zelmane? Alas, your words be occaſion ion.  Waten, 


- againſt it. Shall I ſay prince Pyroeles ?* Wretch Cedat's fa your, 
Re e 2 I am, your ſpoto is 1 againſt it. Sidney. | | - That ſhower rs down. greatneſs on bis friends, will 


if tags 
50 Oltentaious Uſpay. , majeſtic ſhow SHOWER: 1. / [ /cheure, Dutch. |Sgrt. . a the verb.] 


12. To explain; to expound. aan | - Fierce was the fight on the ud Belgians fide, } . raiſe me "ith 
Foraſmuch as knowledge and ſpewing of hard | For honour, which they ſeldom ſought before; A To Rome” $ firſt honours. RS 4  Mildifon 5, Cate. 
. ſentences, and diſſolving of doubts, were found in | But now they by their own vain boaſts were tied, To SHo'WE . W. 2. To be. rainy. 
de ſame, Daniel let him be called. Daniel, v. 14. And fore d, at leaſt in bee, to prize it mor. SHOWw˖ RT. adj. [from  ſeewer,) Rainy. 
| 13. To diſcover; to point out. N Dryden. | KA hilly field, where the ſtubble is ſtanding, ſet 
| Why ſtand we longer ſhivering under n, 19. Exhibition to view. - | on fire in the Hoetoery ſeaſon, wil put forth muſh. 
| That fhoww no end but 1 Milton. I have a letter from her, I rooms. Bacon. 
1 7; 8 | The mirth whereof 's ſo larded with my matter, 1. - Murranus came from A 3 ſhow' height, 
14 1 Snow. v. 7. That neither ſingly can be manifeſted, | i Wich ragged rocks and ſtony quarries wHite, 
4 f 1. To appear; to lock; to be i in be- Without the bew of both. Nn Seated on hills. | Addiſon on Italy, 
| ance, * 10. Pomp; . magnificent ſpectacle 62.4% | The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that flies 
1 Ade ſberos a body rather than a life, As for triumphs, maſks, feaſts, and ben He vos, F rom weſtward, when the foto winds ariſe. 
| A ſtatue than a brother. Nr 7 and r men need not be put in mind of them. Bacon. Addiſon, 
0 uſt ſuch ſhe ſborvs before a riſing ſtorm. Dryd. ,* 120 K 
i n on we prels z ; and here renew the carnage, 11. Phantoms; not realities. Sno” WI TY adi. [from 2 45 
FT! \ So great, that in the ftream the moon 4 What you' fav wer ou x ty ow 3 1 51. Splendid; gaudy. 
0 | > , narale, bili * And all thoſe alry mapes you now behold - The e J - of the company * ſew, 
17 9 f Were human bodies once. Dryden. and, will look magnificen t. Sab ifts 
N 4 2. ay on N png. to aer. well] 12. Repreſentative action. Mis HG - 3 2. Oftentatious. : 
12 Or 1 Florio was fo overwhelmed with happineſs, that 
* My lord of York, it better w'd with you, be could not make a reply ; but exprefled in dumb S bibs bed and part. P afl, of To fb 0. ] 
$} When that your flock, aſſembled by the bell, _ - ſhow thoſe ſentiments of Fratitude that were too big ite | 4 
4 Encircled you, to hear with rev'rence © for utterance. bs wo 11561 e. Nerey ſhown on man by him bedue-d. Milton, 
[| Tour exgqlition on {Ae yoly tent, |, * > '$HO'WBREAD 0r SHE'WBREAD, wy, [bow | SH0'wY. adj. [from u.] Oſtentatious. 
Fi Than now to fee you here, an iron many | d bread.] Among the Jews; they thus { Men of warm | imaginations neglect ſelid and 
14 Chaney a rout of rebels with your drum. | 1 4 y ſubſtantial mem for ene! is Hocuy and ſuper- 
1 Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. called loaves of = that the prieſt off gdial. en. 
| Snow. 1. /. [from the verb.] |. the week put every Sabbath day N SHRANK. the preterite of fſoprink. 
4 | 1. A ſpectacle; ſomething pablickly ex- the golden table, W ich Was in the ſanc- The children of Iſrael eat, not of the finew which 
11 poſed to view for money. tum before the Lord. They were co- ſprant upon the hollow of the thigh. Cen. xxxii. 32. 
: I do not know what ſhe may produce me; but, vered with leaves of gold, and were] 7b SAR ED. v. 4. pret. fred. [reneadan, 
= provided it be a hend, I ſhall be very well ſatisfied, | twelve in number, repreſenting the Saxon. ] To cut into {mall pieces. Com- 
þ | Addiſon. | twelve tribes of Iſrael. They ſerved] monly uſed. of cloth or herbs. 
1 The dwarf Tept the RY. the ſr er 4 | them up hot, and at the ſame time took It bath a number of ſhort cuts or Graddings, | 
l 1 rbuthnot. } away the ſtale ones, and which could | which may be better called wiſhes than 2 
7 2+ Super bia! appearance; not reality. not be eaten but by the prieſt alone.“ oss be thered wild den, wad fret on er. 
1 1 _ heavy e ** 1 This offering was accompanied with“ 6 4 2 Kings» 
4 ua ich ſuperfluous — loads the day. I tfrankincenſe and ſalt. Canet. Where did you whet your luke do- nicht, he cties, 
11 Milton. Set upon The table fprwbread before me. And my "owe that in Your ſtomach riſe ? 
F il, þ Frog, xxy: zo. U N ee 
i 


[| Of luxury, though call'd magnificence, 1. Rain either moderate or violent. 1. A ſmall piece cut off. 
f Allure mine cy © Milton” 8 Paradiſe 33 . It the boy have not a woman” S gift, ;  * Gold, grown ſomewhat churliſh by recovering, 
Stand before her in a golden dream; To rain a fhoxwer of commanded tears, is made more pliant by throwigg 1 in ſoreds of tan- 
Set all the pleaſures of the world to h, An onion will do well for ſuch a ſhift. Shakeſp. ned leather; | Bacon. 
And in vain joys let her looſe ſpirits flow. Dryden, | The ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the The mighty Tyrian queen, * gain'd 
The radiant ſun , drieft;z. and in ſhorvers it proſpered worſt. Bacon. With ſubtle ſoreds a tract of land, 
Sends from above ten thouſand bleſſings own, 2. Storm of any thing falling thick. . Did leave it with a 3 _ K pie 
Nor is he ſet fo high for bow alone. Granville. + PN ſet thee in a 3 of ey and hail Io his great anceſtor. Hudibyer. 
Never was a charge maintained with ſuch a fc Rich pearſs apon thees Shak: Ant. and Cleapatra. A beggar might patch Aa a garment with ſuch. 
of gravity, which- had a lighter foundation. | Give me a ſtorm; if it be loye, n Fah as the world throws s c B Pope. 
# ys | wy, Azterbury. — DIST Thy golden Iberbof, 1 2. A fragment. * 12 © 
envy none their pageantry ſhow, - wim in pleaſure. - | Carew. | . » 
I 270 the gilding of their woe. | Young, | With ſbow'rs of ices he driveahem far away 3 ; | ; Fm Fm 1980 were an bungry 3 6g 
Object attracting notice. I The ſcate ring dogs around at diftance bay. Pope, | Phat hunger broke ſtone walls 3 that dogs muſt eat: 
The city- itſelf 4 the nobleſt ſhow of any | 3 Any very liberal diſtribution. And with-theſe fbreds: they vented their complain- 
in the world : the houſes are moſt of them pe He 0 myſelf | ings. \ Shakeſpeare. 
ed on the optfide, ſo that they look extremely gay] Have travell'd erde ſhow” r of your gifts, . Sbreds of wit and ſenſeleſs Aan 1 22 
and lively. ww” |; ſweetly f EY its Shakeſpeare's Timon. h Blunder'd out a thouſand times. { {Swift 


. MOUT. 
_ iteful, . vexatious, turbulent WO- 
1 in Robert of Gloucefter , 
"WE "chi word dA ified — meg any 
one petverſe or obitinate of either ſex. 
Thete dede of hem vor hunger a thouſand and mo, 


And yat nolde the. /crewen to * A go. 


obert of C lancefter, | 


Be merry, be merry, m iſe hav all 36 
Farr re re! oth ere. 


4 $44,454 - Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

By this reckoning he is mare ew than the. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A man had got a „henne to his wife, and there 


id be no quiet in tne houſe for her. L Eftrange. 
"I flow: - cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, 
And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the ſorew, Dryden. 
Every one of them, who | is a {brew in domeſ- 
tick Uſes is now become à ſcold in Pray tor 

s Freebolder. 


SHREWD. ad. [ contracted from ſorewed. ] 


I. Having the. qualities of a ſhrew ; ma- 


licious ; troubleſome z miſchievous. 
Her eldeſt fiſter is ſo curft and ſbretud, 
That till the father rids his hands of her, 
Your love muſt live a maid, | Shakeſpeare, 


. 1 fly ; cunning more artful (8 


than g 

It 4. a = etod ſaying of the old monk; that |. 
two kind of priſons would ſerve for all offenders, 
an inquiſition 9 a bedlam: 


the ſoul, ſuch a one ſhould be put into the farſt, 
as being a deſperate heretick ; but if any man 
ſhould profeſs to believe theſe things, and yet allow 


himſelf in any known wickedneſs, ſuch a one | 
Tillotſon. 


ſhou!d be put into bedlam. 
Af pirelal ſaying grati fies ſo many little paſſions, 

that it meets with à good reception; and the man 

who: utters it is looked upon as a forewd ſatiriſt. 


Addiſon. | 
reite s from employing thoſe who | 
| have the character of ſpretuu worldly men, inſtead | 


of ſuch as have had a liberal education, and trained 


up in virtue. 


3. Bad; ill betokening. - 


Scarce any man paſſes to 2 liking of fin in 
others, but by firſt practiſing i it himſelf ; and con- 


Add oo. 


ſequently we may take it for a fhrexod indica- 
tion, and. ſign, whereby to judge of thoſe who have 
ſinned with too much caution, to ſuffer the world | ; 
to charge fins directly upon their converſation,” , -| 


South.” 
4. Painful; pinching ; ; dangerous ; mi- 
chievous. | 
Every of this BYE: GRE & 
'That have OT d 


Shall ſhare the goo of our returned fortune. 


Shakeſpeare. 


When a man thinks he has a ſervant, he finds . 
a' traitor that eats his, bread, and is readier to do 


him a miſchief, and a forewd turn, Han aps 5 
adverſary. South. 


No enemy is fo deſpicable but he may do a body 

a ſhrewd turn. | e. 

SRE WD L. ada. [from Gre: 
I, Miſchievoully ; deſtructively. 

This practice hach moſt > 6 9. patron the 


de oT Ye, 


130 maritime ſervice, had ſomewhat been rewdly 
touched, even before the —_— * r liberty 
were ſet open. Motton. 


2. Vexatiouſty. is uſed commonly ,of 
32 miſchief, Ly in ironical Nee fog 


: . 


þ Yet re e l. 


if any man ſhould | 
deny the being of a God, and the immortality of 


retod nights and days with us, | 


ee | 


At Oxford, his: youth, 264 — wv — ace | 


44. * 
3 
& 


1 
173 


e 


21 2 wh off that hy mhich they choſe not 


This lat allufion rubb'd 


* 


upon the ſore; 


With good g 


gueſs. 
Four 


r . Increviſes not the nümper of 
lenders ar man at firſt hearing will A | 
ſuſpect . Locke. 
th WDNESS, 24. wh Brew.) © 

. Sly cunning ; archneſs. 
ler garboiles, which not wanted fre: neſs of 
policy too, did you too much diſquiet.” 8 
The neighbours round admire his 3 
For ſongs of loyalty and lewdneſs, Swift. 
2. Miſchievouſneſs ; petulance. -- 
Sure wisn. adj. from rewe. ] Having] 


| the qualities of a ſlirew; froward ; pe- 

_ tulantly clamorous. 

x Angelo, you muſt excuſe 183 15 

My wife is * when I keep not hours. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. 


q 


| tulantly ; peeviſhly; ; clamoro 
__ wardly. 


He ſeaks very ſhrewiſhly ; one would think 
\ his mother” s milk Foc ſangce out of him. Shak. 


SHRE WISH NESS, * [from frewiſþ.] 
The qualities of a ſhrew ; frowardneſs; - 
petulance ; clamorouſneſs. 


I have no gift in ſbrewiſhneſs 
] am a right maid be ne cn, HP | 
Let her not ſtrike me. Shakeſpeare. 


81 RE WMOUSE. . /. [pcpeapa, Saxon. ] 
A mouſe of which the bite is generally 
n venomous, and to which vulgar 

tion aſſigns ſuch malignity, that ſhe 
is faid to lame the foot over which ſhe 
runs. I am informed that all theſe re- 
ports are calumnious, and that her feet 
and teeth are equally harmleſs with 
> thoſe of any other little mouſe. Our 
anceſtors however looked on her with 
ſuch terrour, that they are ſuppoſed to 
have given her name to a ſcolding wo- 


[4 


* 


— 
a - 


— - 


ſrew. 
7 SHRIBK.v. #. [ „ Daniſh ; rie- 
cCiolare, Italian.] To cry out inarticu- 
lately with anguiſh or horrour; to 


_ ſcream, 
On top whereof ay diyelt the ghaſtly.owl, 
Sbrieking his baleful note. RE Fai Queen. 


| It was the owl that fried, the fatal un 
Which gives the ſterneſt good night. Shakeſpeare. 
| Were I the ghoſt that walk'd, 
14 Ny that even 1 ears ſhould rift to hear me. 


Hark l peace! 
At this ſhe foriet'd aloud; the mournful train 
Echo'd her grief. _ 
| Why did you 
SHRIEK, 7. 
Italian. ] An inarticulate #7 of anguiſh 
Of, norropre, N "0 \ | 
na bearing ; evermore 
His rueful ricks and groanings, often 
Her guiltleſs garments, and her golden h. Ar 5 
5 For pity of his pain. EY Fairy 
Time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd, 
' T0 hear a night rie, and my fell of hair 


rick out ? Dryd. Spani if Friar. 


Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and ftir ' / 


| Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. || 
The corps of Almon and the reſt are ſhown 5 


As life were in t. 


The obſtinate and ſchiſmatical are like to 
A ves * hurt, forſootb, b 7 being | 


91 8 


ooo — 


_ aur, murmurs, * the gs town. 
3} db% N el "oi Dryden. 


4 


tee 2 4 7 


SHREWISHLY. adv. eee pe- 
| 


man, whom for her venom they call a4 


Shakeſpeare. 
| In 2 dreadful dream 
1 ſaw my Jord ſo near deſtruction, . 
Then riet d myſelf awake, Denbam. | 


Dryden s Knight's Tale. 


Krieg, Daniſh ; /criccio, | 


Queen, | 


Saxon.) Conſeſ. 
| fion made to Fc. A word- out of 


uſe. 
. OF with 
Bernardine's head : Tligive a preſent forife; | 
And will adviſe him for a better place. Shakeſpe 
My lord ſhalt never reſt ; | 
I'll watch Lim tame, and talk him out: 


? His bed ſhall ſeem a ſchool, his board a Þrift. 


- _ Sbaleſpeare. 

| Theduke's commands were abſoluts.z 

+ Therefore, my lord, addreſs_you to your forift, * 

, And be yourſelf ; for you muſt die this W * 
* oe. 


B | Spenſer. . 
SHRNLL. adj. [a word ſuppoſed to be 
made per onomatopeiam, in imitation of 
the thing expreſſed, which indeed it 


images very happily.] Sounding with” 
2 piercing, tremulous, er vibratory 
ſound. 

Thy hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer them, 
| And fetch ſhrill echoes from the hollow earth, 


Shakeſpeare. 

þ --- ock, that is the trumpet to the morn, | 
Doth wi his lofty. and frill ſounding throat 

Awake the god of day. Shakeſpeare's Hamlets 

Look up a height, the 

Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Up ſprings the * forill voic'd and wo bank | 


To SHRILL. v..n, [from the ace 


To pierce the ear with ſharp and qui 
vibrations of ſound. 
The ſun of all the world is dim and dark; 4 
O heavy herſe! 
Break we our pipes that Pre, as loud as larlæ, 
| O careful verſe! Spenſers 
7 Hark how the minſtrels in to fbrill aloud 
Their merry muſick that reſounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. . 
A ferilling trumpet ſounded from on 


2 * * 


— a Al. it. A a. 6 


ſhrill noiſe. 


SHRI'LLNESS. . / {from fil. 4 The qua- 
lity of being ſhril 
SHRIMP. 7. . [ /chrumpe, a wrinkle, Ger- 
man; /crympe, Daniſh. ] 
1. A ſmall cruſtaceous vermiculated fiſh. 
Of ſhell-fiſh there are wrinkles, ſprimps, crabs. 


N. 
Hawks and gulls can at a great height ſee mice 
on the earth, and ſprimps in the waters. | Derbam. 


2. A little wrinkled man; a dwarf. In 
contempt. 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled ſor *. 
Should ſtrike ſuch terrour in his enemies. Shake. 
He hath found, 
Within the ground, 
At laſt, no rim 
I Whereon 275 1 | | 
His jolly club. Ben Jenſon. 
SHRINE. 2. / [ycn, Saxon; /crinium,, 
Lat.] A cale in hich ſomething ſacred 
is repoſited. 


Fou living pow'rs, inclos'd in ſtately 

Of growing trees; you rural gods, that Wield 
Your ſcepters here, if to your ears divine 

| A voice may come, which troubled foul Goc as 


Sidmy. 
All 


' 


SHR e 


brill gorg d lark fo far 


And unto battle bade themſelves addreſs. Shak. 
Here no clarion's fbrilling note 23 
The myſe's green retreat can pierce 
2 The grove, from noiſy camps remote, 
Is only vocal with my verſe, 
| Fenton Ode to Tond 8 
The females round, 
Maids, wives, and matrons, mix a ſprilling ſound. 


Suni LLY. adv, [from ferill.] With a 
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_ IST 


1 There is no particular object ſo good, but it 


0 « 
— — 
” 7 uf 0 1 = 
* - 


4 the. wort! come 


vet ths Pte, tore cnn; =] 
| I 


Come m at my fbrine and I will help, 
al 1 F 
They often plac' 
3 his. fanftvaty itſelf their } | 
Abominations! and with cutfed Nie ol 


His holy rites profan'd. Mites. 
Falling on his knees before her pine, 
He, thus implar'd her pow r. Dryden.” 


Lovers are in rapture at the name of their fair 
idol; they laviſh out all their incenſe upon that 
ine, and cannot beat the thought of admitting a 


lemiſh therein. Matis. 1 
To SHRINK, u. u. preterite 1 run, Ot | 
Fe participle Munten. Ireſuncan, 


a Saxon. 
1. To contract itſelf into leſs room; to 
ſhrivel; to be drawn together by ſome 


internal power. 
But to be ſtill hot ſummer's tantlings, and 
The forinking ſlaves of winter. Shak. Cymbcdline. 
Jam a ſcribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and againſt this fire 
Do I rink up. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
I have not found that water, by ee £4 of 
"aſhes, will rim or draw into leſs om. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Il!-weav'd ambition how much art thou ſhrunt! 
When that this body did contain a fpirit, 
kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound: 
But now two paces of the vileſt earth | 
Is room enough. * 


2. To withdraw as from danger. 
The nofſe increaſes ; 
She comes, and feeble nature now I find 
Shrinks back in danger, and forfakes my mind. 
Nature ſtands aghaſt ; 
And the fair light which gilds this new-made orb, 
Shorn of his beams, * in. Dryden. 
Love is a plant of the moſt tender kind, 
That ſrinks and ſhakes with ev'ry ruffling wind.. 
Granwilte. 
All fibres have a contractiſe power, hereby they 
ſhorten 3 as apears if a fibre be cut tranſverſely, 
the ends ſhrint, and make the * gape. Arb. 
Philoſophy, that touch'd the heav'ns before, {4 
Shrinks to her hidden cauſe, and is no more, « 
Pepe. 
3. To expreſs fear, horrour, or pain, by 
ſhrugging, or contracting the body. 


may have the ſhew of ſome difficulty or unplea- 
fant quality annexed to it, in reſpeft whereof he 
will may ſhrink and decline it. Hooker. 
he morning cock crew loud, ; 

And at the found it /runk in haſte away, 
And vaniſh'd from our fight. Shateſp. Hamlet. 

I' embrace him with a foldier's arm, 

That he ſhall print under my courteſy, 'Shakeſp. 
When he walks, he moves like an. engine, and 
the ground ſbrints before His CEOS: Shakeſp. 


. To fall back as from dang 
Many print, which at the fir Kaas dare, 
And be the foremoſt men to execute. 


Daniel's Civil War. | 


I laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſbrinꝭ and fear 
To endure exile, ignominy, bonds. Milton. 

If a man accuſtoms himſelf to ſlight thoſe firſt 
motions to good, or ſprindings of his conſcience 


from evil, conſcience will by degrees grow dull agd |. 
South*s Sermons. | 


unconcerned. 
The ſky /brunhk upwatd with unuſual dread, 
And | trembli ing Tyber did beneath His bed. 
Dryden. 
The gold-fraught veſſel, which mad tempeſts beat, 
He ſees now vainly make to his retreat; 
And, when from far the tenth wave does appear, 
NH up in ſilent joy, that he 's not there. 
| Dryden. 
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- The fires/but faintly ed their prey, 
Then loath'd res! kay 2 food, and would bere 


ſhrunk aw Dryden. 

Fall on: behold „ noble-beald at bay, * 
And the vile huntſmen rin. 
Iguring children to ſuffer ſomé pain, — 

for rinkingy is a way to gain firmneſs and © That th J 
What happier natures rink at with affright, 
| The hard inhabitant contends, is right. Pope. 
To SHRINK, . 3. eat paſſ. run, 


rand, or ſprunken, To make to ſhrink.” 


O mighty Cefar! e low? 


| * all thy conqueſts, glories, ITY | 

 Shrunk to this little meaſure? | —HY | 
| n ſhifts +2 ! 

Into the low and ſlip i 

His youthful — W 4 world tod wide 
For his ſprunt ſhanks. | Shakeſpeare. 
If he leſſens the revenue, he will wk" the 
neceiſity. 


Keep it from coming too long, leſt it — | 
rind the corn in meaſure. 


SHRINK, 2. % (Bom the verb.] 


paſs. 
There is in this a n, which ſsems a fbrink, 


or contra & ĩon in the body ſince it was firſt formed. 
Mid ward. 


horrour. 
This publick death, recciv'd with uch a chear, 
As hot 1 figh, a look, a forink bewraye 
The leaſt felt touch of a degenerous fear, 
Daniel's Civil War. 


Sani- xKER, . . [from orink.) He who 
ſhrinks. _ 

SHRIVALTY... / Corrupted for SHE- 
_ RIFFALTY ; Which fee. | 
To SHRIVE, . a. [ychipan, Saxon.] To 
hear at confeſſion. Not in uſe. 


What, talking with a prieſt, lord chamberlain ? 
Your honour hath no Priving work in hand. 


He rive this woman, 
Elfe ne'er could he ſo long protract his ſpeech. 


plexion of a devil, I had rather he ſhould Grive me 
than wive me. S . 
Shrive but their title, and theit monies pvize, 
A laird and twenty-pehce pronounc'd with noife, 
When conſtrued but for a plain yeoman go, 
And a good ſober two-pence, and well Io. Cleavel. 


To SHRI'VEL. v. z. [ ſchrompelen, _ 
To contract itſelf into wrinkles. 


drink. Evelyn. 


ſbri vel and wither as it had been blighted. Arbuth. 
To SHRIVEL., b. & To contract into 
wrinkles. | 


The tender corn, and forivels up the blades. 
TSF 5 Dryden. 
| When the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 
And 
The wary 
Undams his watry ftores, + 
SHRIVER, n. / [from rive! A con- 
feſſor. Not in uſe. 
The ghoftly father now hath done his 7 * 3 
When he was made a ſoriver 'twas an? vi 


beare, 


SHROUD, 2 K [penud, Saxon] ay 


1. A ſhelter; a cover. 
It would warm his loicits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 


1 


Not in uſe. 4 


Mortimer. 


1. Corrugation ; contraction into leſs com- 


2. ContraQion of the body from fear or | 


are. | 


Shakeſpeare. 
Tf he had the condition of a faint, and the com- 


Leaves, if they rival and fold up, give them | 
If ſhe ſmelled to the freſfreſt noſegay, it would 


fHrivel d herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, i 
ploughman, on the r N brow, | 
Dryden. | 


" And put yourſelf under his ſhroud, the univerſal | 
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| By md inveſted with . veil of cloudy, 
And ſwaddled, ag new-born, in ſable rod, 


e a recepracle 1 de ws gg "ML * Sandye, | 
Blow moiſt and been, atering ths gras fa 0 
Of theſe fair foreadIh tters; which War ck 
Some better ſhroud, better warttith, to. 9 
Our limbs henumd' d. Mu Paradiſe Lof. 
2. The drefs of the desd; 4 29255 
| Now the waſted brands do 
_ Whilſt the ſereech- o, fereeching „ 
Puts the wretch that — in woe 
In remembrance of a | Sbateſpeare. 
They drop apace; by — forns af, 
And forne the blaſts of fortune ſ — 2 ay; 
Till naked quite. of happinels, 1 
We cal! for death, and ſhelter in a forged. Young, 


3. The ſail-ropes. It ſeems to be taken 


ſometimes for the fails. 

I turned back to the maſt of the ſhip 3 there I 
found my ſword among fome of the fhrouds. Sidn. 
T he tackle of my beaft is eracktand burnt ; 

And all the wherewith my life ſhould fail 
Are turned to one little' hairs + Shakeſpeare, 
A weather-beaten veſſel holds 
Gladly the port, tho" ſorouds and tackle torn. 
Milton, 
The flaming P#ouds ſo dreadfo} did appear, 
All judg'd a wreck could no Proportion dear, 
Dryden, 
He ſummons ſtraight his denizens of air; 
The lucid ſquadrons round the fails repair: 
Soft o'er the /brouds atrial whiſpers breathe, 
That ſcem'd but zephyrs to the crowd beneath. 
Pope. 


* 


To SHROVD. v. 4. from che noun.] 


1. To ſhelter ; to cover from danger as an 
agent. 
Under your beams I will me ſafely 4 

5 Fairy Queen, 

He got himſelf to 8 in hope to 1d 
himſelf until ſuch time as the rage of the people 
was appeaſed. nollos. 
The governors of Corfu cauſed the ſuburbs to 
be plucked down, for fear that the Turks, rend 
ing themſelves in them, ſhould with more eaſe be- 
fiege the town. Knolles. 
Beſides the faults men commit, with this im- 
mediate avowed aſpect upon their religion, there 
are others which lily Send themfelves under this 
.{kirt of its mantle. Decay of Piety. 


2. To ſhelter as the thing covering. 


One of theſe trees, with all his young ones, may 
. | fproud four hundred horſemen.  - Rateighe 


3. To dreſs for the grave. 
If I die before thee, ſbroud me | 
In one of theſe ſame ſheets. Shuke pee s Orbello. 
The ancient Egyptian mummies were freud 
in a number of folds of linen, beſmeared with 
gums, like ſerecloth. Bacon. 
Whoever comes to /roud me, do not harm 


That ſubtile wreath of apr about mine arm. 
Donne. 


He burns the leaves, the ſcorching blaſt header! 4. To clothe ; to arefs. 


5. To cover or conceal. 
That ſame evening, when all roudet were 
In carelefs Nleep, all without care or fear, 
They fell upon the flock. _ Spenſer. 
Under this thick-grown braſer wel ereus oor- 
ſelves, / 


{ For through e vel anni the dn mall e; 


1 And ia this covert will we make our ſtand, 
OCoiſing the prineipal. Sbubeſbearr 1m VI. 
Moon, flip behind fore claude tome tempeſt rife, 
And blow out all the ſtars nnn ſſcies, 
To faroud my ſhame. Dryden. 
hither the bud 8 ere 
And on the mountain keep their boiſt' rous court, 
That in thick fow'rs Her rocky ſummit ſbroudt, 
And ene all * broken view with clouds.” 
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6 fene [from the verb.] A'motion} Tig not Arange that fuch a one mould bees. 
* 8 Ade, | - of the ſhoulders uſually exprefiing 2 that things were blindly rte and hurled abour- © 
* - "bs of Rim e and vd him if. a cloud. | | like or averſion | 5 | [ in the world ; that the elenic ats were at conft ant x 4 
C e len the mode rife wth each other. —&@ Wiedward, 

To SH ou d. . 1. To harbour ; to take | How to be dreſt, or how to liſp abroad, 2. 10 change the poſition of cards with 
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melter. | To return knowing in the Spaniſh/brug. Cleavel. | reſpett to each other. 9 5 
| . * . . - 2 — 
© If your ſtray attendance be yet todg'd „ As Spaniards talk in dialogues | h e motions of fling of cards, or caſting of 
Or ſbroud within theſe limits, I ſhall know | Of heads and ſhoulders, nods and rugs» Hud. dice, are very light. | Bacon. 
- Ere mortow wake. Milton. Put on the critick's brow, and fit, We ſure in vain the cards condemn, ö 
Surxo'veTiDE. ( II / [froth Prove, | At Will's, the puny judge of wit. | Ourſelves both cut and'/uffied them. Prior. 

E 4 terite of A nod, a rug, a ſcornful ſmile, . z. To remove, or. introduce, with ſome 
SHROVETU ESDAY., et With caution us 4 0 nile.  Sevift ) rem 1th , 
J The time of confeſſion ; the A third, with gb Brag od winking or” artificial or fraudulent tumult. Tov 

: " | | . . 3 ther « L „ 
day before Aſh- Wedneſday or Lent, on Suſpects him for a derviſe and a ſpy. » Harte. VN „n 7 
ay & | | . | | Now firm for doctor Caius, hath nted 
which anciently they went to 22 wy 1 The preterite and part. paſſive] That he hal likewiſe 0 77 — — 7 
At er mme | ue ” of /orink. | It was contrived by your enemies, and 


SUYRUB. 2. 7. [renibbe, Saxon. ] Leaving the two friends alone, 1 frumt aſide to into the papers that were ſeized. yden 

1 A 6 e ets the banqueting-houſe, where the pieturos 1 * * 4. To Sn ve Ls of To get a 
| Trees generally ſhoot up in one great ſtem or] The wicked ſhrunk for fear of him, and all the | in that fleep of Aach, what dreams ma come, 

body, and then at a good diſtance from the earth * lee were — i — | When we have ſpſled off this mortal coil, | 

ſpread into branches ; thus gooſeberries and cur- g p Th afl | Muſt give us paule. Shobefpeare; 

— —é 9 H R NK EN. T e part. paſſive of rink. | Lean poorer a make; bus ln 

| ut Locke, ©... weighing the decaying plight, And oft mind turas BE 


| t 
Lage | And frunken ſinews, of her choſen knight | a 1 
He came unto a gloomy glade, Ae . Mah Are fled off with ſuch uncurreut pay. Sbek. 
cover d with boughs and ſhrubs from heaven's light. WRuW not HOW Her REPnrRY airy Higore | ia thing hits, we take it to ourſelves; if it 
£0 9 if chow ee e ie; if eee ee ee 


5th fri b it off to our neighbours. -- 
0 a number of |= 1F, wheq a child is queſtioned for any ting. hs 


All might have been as well bruſhwood and | men poor. orunken things, full of wn. perfil to ſhugſ it off with a falſehood, he mul be 
ubs. | . * More. 5 , «5 ö k chaſti * ; Locke. 
Comedy is à repreſentation of common life, in To SHu'DDE K. D. Rs [ /chuddren, Dutch. ] Go To SHUFFLE . To form tumultu- 
low ſubjects; and is a Kind of juniper, a ſhrub be- | To quake with fear, or with averſion. ouſly or fraudulently. Ss 
longing to the ſpecies of cedar. Dryden. All the other pafſions fleet to air, They ſent forth their precepts do convent them 
Ivo nya. F As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair, | before a court of cammiſſion, and there uſed to 
Amidſt theſe woods, gleaning from Hey” - 41 Age feddring fear. Sbaleſpeare. ſpuffie up a ſummary proceeding by , Ba 
A wretched ſuſtenance. Yadiſon. | "Phe fright was general; but the female band , | Without trial of jury. 8 Hamas 
2. [a cant word.] Spirit, acid, and ſugar ut prin" art yr. Sage _ they run. Dod. He ſouffied up a peace With the cedar, in os 1 
LI Lined | | 2.6 4 3 . | the Bumelians were excluded. How 
p ha, y blood runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue To Sn v' 
SyrU BBY. adj, | from ſorub.] Sticks at the ſound. Smith, | 1% SHU FFBE. v. OO 
1. Reſembling a ſhrub. . Ceæſar will ſrink to hear the words thou utter'ſt, I. To throw the cards into a new order. 
Plants appearing weathered, fpruby, and curl- And /oudder in the midſt of all his conqueſts. | A GMarpor both Puffs and clits. L Wange 
ed, are the effects of immoderate wet. | Add Danis We * NE 


— — a x Ll 8 . A round or two; when us'd; we throw aw 
Wortimer's Huſbandry. Fo __ <p - 8 [yypeling, Saxon, T ne . 
2. Full of ſhrubs ; buſhy. | * e, a tumult.] *% | Who cuts or ſoufles with our dirty leaving. Granve 
What readieſt way would bring me to that place? multuouſly, ſo as that one thing takes | 205 | , 


SER 4 . 4.3 de fai ſions. 
Due weſt it riſes from this ſorubby point. Milton.] the place of another ; o confuſe; t * = wart. — . heaven on the left 


3 Coal of ſhrubs. 1 | throw together tumultuouſly. WIS hand, and hiding mine honour in my neceſſity, 
On that cloud-piercing — ene « 115 When the heavens puffle all in one, | am fain to forges | Sheheſptarte 
Plinlimmon, the goats their forubby browze 1 The torrid with the frozen zone, I have nought to do with that uffling ſect, that 
Gnaw pendent. ©. _ Philips, Then, ſybil, thou and I will greet. Cleaveland.] doubt eternally, and queſtion all things, - 
SHRUFF. z. 2 Drofs 4 the refuſe of metall From a new 5 ing and diſpoſition of the com- | | Glanville's Defence. 
tried by the fire. Dir. ponent 3 0 body, mig * not nature 0 The crab adviſed his companion to give over 
. poſe a body diſſbluhle in water oyle. ing and doubling, and practiſe good faith. 
To SHRUG, v. u. [ /chricken, Dutch, top fed things good Ld ern The ſhuffled, inp ſpuf 2 * » L'Eftrange. 
tremble.] To expreſs horrour or diſſa- | thruſt up together in a confuſed heap ; and it is] To theſe arguments, concerning the novelty of p 
tisfaction by motion of the ſhoulders or | fiudy which muſt draw them forth and range 3 the earth, there are ſome ſhuſfling ee made. 
ho 6 | South. | $ Burnet's Theo 
my Ps deer that looks moſt about when | - When lots are ſbufled together in a lap orpitcher, | If a ſteward be ſuffered to run on, without 
he comes to the belt ted. Wich 'a 2 eine kind of | What reaſon can a man have to preſume, that he bringing him to a reckoning, ſuch a ſottiſh for- 
tremor through all her 7 rincipal — che gave mall draw a white ſtone rather than a black? f{ bearance will teach him to ſbu fte, and ſtrongiy 
theſe worde e Wks Sidney. oy | | ; South. |] | tempt him to be a cheat. South. 
The touch of the cold water made a pretty A glimpſe)of moonfhine ſheath'd with red, Though he durſt not directly break his appoint- 
kind of fragging" eps ower hep body ike .uhe A ſhuffled, ſullen, and uncertain light, ment, he made many a hu ing excuſe. 
twinkling of the faireſt among the fixe 48 That dances thro* the clouds and ſhuts by 0 | © Mirbutknit's Hiſtory of Jobs Bull, 
| laireſt an FE | 15 ryden. 4. . itt. | 
Be- du e A Children ſhould not loſe the conſideration of 3 To ſtruggle to ſhift 2 
To anſi 1 2 he . alice? human nature in the fauflings of outward con- T put Likes goog maſter, | b 
anſwer other els ; ſprugg H | 'Sbateſpeare ditions. The more they have, the better humoured NV are f n per . 
He ori | i "| they mould be taught to be. „ L:cke. 4. 10 move with an irregular gait, 
t mene „en vain; Kefer the Ude money we Mincing poetry, 


3 | wh. " | - | *Tistke the forc'd gait of a hing nag. . Shak, 
As *prentices or ſchool-boys; which do know have from one another's hands, endeavour to pre- 8 
Of Rabe ge ast OY bet date hot go. Donne, | Vent our wants; decay of trade will quickly waſte | Sq y"prie. . /. [frow the verb.] 


They grin, they ſbreg, S „ Tecle. 1. The act of difordering things, or mak- 4 
| | | Theſe vapours ſoon, miracylous event! + Y as : 2 
They bow, they ſnarl, they ſcratch, they 80 Shuffled by ance; ant hed by accident, ay ow take. confuledly the place of "x 
X n ** 5 85 Blackmore, | each other. | | 
To SHRUG, v. a. To contract or draw up. $hufted and entangled in their race, Is it not a firmer foundation for contentment, 

He forugs his ſhoulders when you talk-of ſecu-] They claſp each other. . Blachrare.] to believe that all things were at firſt created, and | 5 
rities. | 5 885 Addiſon. | le has fußt the two ends of the ſentence | are continually diſpoſed, far the beſt, than that the 3 
Key” wa ers hi ſturdy back, j together, and, by taking out the middic, makes whole univerſe is mere bungling, nattfing effected | Y 

or wg elt his ſhoulders ake. Hudibras. | it ſpeak juſt as he would have it, Atterbury, for any purpoſe, but 1 cobbled and 
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2. A trick; an 


nd Yet hum 


'$nv_ 


ine 4 8 unguided a cation and 
rude haftet of er by the Bentley's Sermons. | 


rtifice. 1 
re are beyond all ſhams and 


The gift on n 


ſpuffies. 
Suu tele. nf. [ uffle and; cap. 
Pay at which money is haken in a ty 


2 & |] 


He loſt his money at chuck-farthing, e 
and all-fours. buthnot's Hiſtory of [John Bu L. 
SHU FFLER, . / [from ſpaffe.] He who, | 


plays tricks or ſhuffles, - 


suv FFLINGLY. adv. from buſt I With | 


an irregular gait, 
I may go fuffiingly, for I was never before walle- 
ed in trammels;' yet I ſhall drudge and moil at 
1 34 de till I Have worn off the ne in my 


Dryden. | | 


7: Mun v. za {apcanian, Saxon. To 
avoid; to decline; to endeavour to 


| eſcape ; ; to eſchew. 
Confider death in itſelf, and nature. doth 
Chrift to ſun it. - "Hooker. 
The lark ftill uns on lofty boughs to build, 
Her humble neſt lies filent in the field. Waller. 
Birds and beaſts can fly their foe: 
So chanticleer, who never ſaw aefox, - 
m'd him as a failor ſpuns the rocks. Dryd. 
= Cato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds : do but obſerve him well, . 
Thou 'lt ſun misfortunes, or thou It learn to bear 


Snvu* 1 adj. [from Js. ] bol 


unavoidable. | 

Alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With ſbunleſt deſtiny. Sbaleſpeare's Coriolanus. 


7 Sur. v. a. preterite 1 ſhut ; part. | 


8 ſhut, KR” Saxon; /chutten, 
pew 
1. To cloſe fo as to prohibit ingreſs or re- 


greſs ; to make not open. 

Kings ſhall /put their mouths at him. J.. Iii. 15. 
To a ſtrong tower fled all the men and women, 
and ſput it to , and gat them up to the top. 

udges, ix. 51. 

We ſee more exquiſitely with one eye ſbut than 
with both open; for that the ſpirits viſual unite 
more, and become ſtronger. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

She open'd, but to ſbut 
Excell'd her power; the gates wide open ſtood. 
Milton. ö 
2. To incloſe; to confine. 

Before faith came, we were kept under he law, 
fut up unto the faith, which ſhould afterwards be 
revealed, Cal. iii. 
They went in, male and female of all fleſh; 
and the Lord ut him in. . vil. 16. 

. To prohibit ; to bar. 

Shall that be ht to man, which to hs beaſt 
Is open ? Milton. 

4. To exclude. 
On various ſeas not only loſt, 
But ſput from ev'ry ſhore, and barr'd from ev'ry 
| coaſt, Dryden. 

To contract; not to keep expanded. 

Harden not thy heart, nor ſhut thine hand from 
thy poor brother. Deut. xv. 7. 


6. ToSHuT out, To exclude ; to deny ad- 


miſſion to. 
Beat in the reed, 


The juſter you drive it to 2 of the rain. 
Tuſſer”s eg. 
In ſuch a night 


To but me out ! pour on, I will endure. Shakeſp. 
Wiſdom at one entrance quite ſbut out.” Milton. 
Hie, in his walls confin'd, 

Sbut out the woes which he too well divin'd. 
Dryden's neid. 

Sometimes the mind fixes itfelf with ſo much 
earneſtneſs on the contemplation of ſome objects, 
that it outs out all other thoughts, 
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pervious ; to make impaſſable, or im- 
poſſible to be entered or > e Us| 
18 ſometimes little more than empha- 
tical. 
Woe: unto you ferides'! for you but up the | 
kingdom, of heaven againſt men. Matt. xx 11.13. 
Dangerous rocks ſhat up the paſſage, "Rikigh, 
What barbarous cuſtoms ! 
- Shut up a defart ſhore to drowning men, 
And drive us to the cruel ſeas agen! Bryd. An. 


His mother ſbut up half the rooms in the houſe, 
in which her uſband or ſon had died. 


8. To SHUT up, To confine ; to. incloſe.; 
to impriſon. 
Thou haſt known my-ſoul in arte ; and 
not ſput me up into the hand of the enemy, 
Pſalm xxxi. 8. 
A loſs at ſea, a fit of ſickneſs, are trifles, 
when we conſider whole families put to the ſword, | 
wretches ſhut up in dungeons. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Lucullus, * a great fleet, Sput u Mithridates 
in Pitany, ArbMhnot on Coins, 


9. To Snur up. To conclude. ON 
The king 's a-bed ; 
| He is hut up in meaſureleſs content. Shak. Mach. 
Although he was patiently heard as he delivered 
his embaſſage, yet, in the /hutting-up of all, he 
received no more but an inſolent anſwer. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
To leave you bleſt, I would be more accurſt 
Than death can make me ; for death ends our woes, 


And the kind grave ſbuts up the mournful ſcene. 
Dry den. 


When the ſcene of life is ut fs the hs will 


be above his maſter, if he has acted better. 
Collier on Envy. 


To SHUT, v. u. To be cloſed ; to cloſe 
itſelf: as, fu open in the day, and ſhut 
at nigbt. on 
SHUT. part. adj. Rid; clear; free. 


We muſt not pray in one breath to find a thief, 
and in the next to get put of him. L' Eftrange. 


SHUT. . /. [from the verb. F 


1. Cloſe; act of ſhutting: : 
I ſought himsound his palace, made enquiry | 
Of all the ſlaves: but had for anſwer, 
| That fince the ſbut of evening none had ſeen him. 
. Dryden. 
2. Small door or cover. | 
The wind-gun is charged by the forcible com- 
preſſion of air; the impriſoned air ſerving, by the 
help of little falls or /outs within, to ſtop the vents 
by which it was admitted. Wilkins. 
In a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about 
one third part of an inch broad, made in the ſbut 
of a window, I 1 a glaſs priſm. 
Newton's Opticks. 
There were no ſouts or ſtopples made for the 
| animal's ears, Gat any loud noiſe might — — 
its +> Ray on the Creation, 


SHUTTER. 2. , [from ſput.] 
1. One that ſhuts. 
2. A cover; a door. 


The wealthy, 
In lofty litters borne, can read and write, \ 
Or ſleep at eaſe ; the ſbutters make it night. 
| - _ Dryden's Juvenal. 


Snu'TTLE. . JS. [ Sehietſpoele, | Dutch; 
futul, Iſlandick.] The inſtrument with 


| which the weaver ſhoots the croſs threads. 
I know life is a ſbuttle. Sh. Merry Wives of M. 
Like ſputtles through the loom, ſo ſwiftly glide 
My feather'd hours. Sandys. 
| What curious loom does chance by ev'ning 
ſpread ! 


With what fine ſputtle weave the virgin 's thread, 


—— 


Which like the wow s net hangs v'er the mead ! 
Blackmore. 


Locke. | 


Addiſon. | 
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7. Tet suvr Me To eſdſe; to ids im- n n. WIT PRIN 
A cork ſtuck with feathers, and 


cock. ] 


beaten backward and forward. 
With dice, with cards, with billiards far 
Wich ſputtlecocks miſſeeming manly wit. == 
Hubberd's Tale, 
SHY. a £4 [chowe; Dutch; /cbifo, Ital. ] 
1. Reſerved; not familiar ; not- free of 
behaviour.. - 4 
4 I know to be oblig d, | 7 
1 — _ th : be oblig'd bye me. Southern; 
t makes you fo fy, m ?T 
e loves 0 — 4 tan or” T0 


Arbutbnat” s Hiftory of Fobn Bull. 
2. Cautious; ; wary; C 


in the preparation of medicines. Boyle, 
We are not fy of aſſent to celeſtial informas 
yo becauſe were hid from ages. 
Glanville; Scepfir, 
We grant, although he had much _ | 
H' was very fy of uſing it, 
As being loth to wear it out, 
And therefore bore it not about, Hudibras, 


3- Keeping at a maven ak unwilling to 
approach, 


know the cauſe of his withdrawing. 
Shakeſpeare's Meafere ' for Meaſure. 
reſented in ſuch a fy retiring poſture, 
er boſom with one of her . 
Addiſon's Guardian. 
But hes? we come to ſeize th* inviting prey, 
Like a ſey ghoſt, it vaniſhes aways Norris. 


4. Suſpicious ; jealous ; unwilling to ſuffer 


near acquaintance. 

The bruiſe impoſthumated, and turned to 2 
ſtinking ulcer, which made every body fby to come 
near her. Arbutbnot. 

The horſes of the army, having been daily led 
before me, were no longer /by, but would Ss 
up to my very feet without ſtarting, Sift fre 
Princes are, by wiſdom of ſtate, ſomewhat oy of 
their ſucceſſors; and there may be ſuppoled in 

queens regnant a little proportion of tenderneſs that 
way more than in kings. Witton. 


81 LAN r. adj. [ fibilans, Latin.] Hit 
ing. 
ie were eaſy to add a naſal letter to each of th 


other pair of liſping and fib#ant letters. | 
Helder's Elements of Speeth. 


J. [from fibilo, Latin.] 


She is re 
and covers 


S1BILA TION. n. J. 
A hifling ſound. 


biſſing ſound. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
A pipe, a little moiſtened on the inſide, maketh 

a more ſolemn ſound than if the pipe were dry; 
but yet with a ſweet degree of /bilation or purling. 
Bacon: Nitural. Hiftory« 


S1"CAMORE. 1. J. [ fcamerus, Latin.] A 


tree. : 
Of trees you have the palm, olive, and ficamre. 
Peac bam. 


To SFCCATE. v. a. [ frees Latin.] To 


$S1CCA"TION, #. /. [from fecare.] The 
act of drying. 


Cauſing dryneſs. | 
S1"CCITY. 3. / | ficcite, Fr. ficcitas, from 


moiſture, - 
That which is coagulated by a fiery Aiccity will 
ſuffer colliquation from an aqueous humidity, as 
ſalt and ſugar, Brown. 
The reaſon ſome attempt to make out from the 
ficcity and drineſs of its fleſh. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
In application of medicaments, conſider what. 


degree of heat and fiecity 1 is kroper. Wi. ifeman's Surg. 
| en. 


4 I am very 2 of employing corroſive liquors | 


A ſhy fellow was the duke ; ; and; 1 believe, I 


Metals, quenched in water, give a fibilation or 


S1CCI'FICK. adj. [ fieeus and fo, Latin. 


Accus, Lat.] Dryneſs ; aridity; want of 
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My ſtudy was 0 cog the Wes; * he 4 07 gh repine at violated night, 
And dext'rpuſly to throw'the lucky fice 3 6 And carl th lovading ſun, and cken at _ 2 
Daene. 


r amen; vat GIN my Wake aways 
5345 14 To grow weak ; to decay; to languiſh, 
© Ply 


rc 1. ad . Such. See Svc u. 1 22438 thick and cloſe, as when the fight begun, 
LN * the ſoul would have made me rich 3 Tbeir huge unwieldy navy waſtes aw 
But now I wote it is nothing ch; i So ficken waining moons too near the ſun, 


G * 
mo 1 £ . 


* 
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For either the ſnepherds been idle and u., And blunt their creſeents on the edge of days Dry. 
And led of their Keep what they will. Abſtract what others feel, what others think, 
V Spenſer's Paſtorals. All pleaſures ficken, and all glories fink. Pope. 


SICK. adj. lreoe, davon; Heck, Dutch. 
1. Afflicted with diſeaſe: with of before 


the diſeaſe. 
"Tis meet we all go forth, 


Siexkx. adj. | ficcr, Welſh; ſeler, Dut.] 
Sure; certain; firm. Obſolete. 

Being ſome hone curate, or ſome vicar, 
Content with little, in condition ſicker, 


To view the fick and feeble Ee, of France. Hubberd's Tale. 
aheſpeare's Hemy V. SHex ER. adv. Surely ; ene Ob- 
In poiſon there is phyfick; 3 and this news, ſolet 
That would, had I been well, have made me fich, " "ts thi CLOSES nds 
Being ich, hath in ſome meaſure made me well, | ” 7p 3 2 4 1 * * 
Shakeſpeare. - Y , 


That with fond terms and witleſs words 
To bleer mine eyes doſt think. Spenſer. 


SI'CKLE. 3. . [picol, Saxon; fichel, 
Dutch, from /ecale, or ficula, Latin.] 
The hook with which corn 1s cut ; 
reaping hook. 
God's harveſt is even ready for the fiche and 
all the fields yellow long ago. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Time ſhould never; 
In life or death, their fortunes ſever ; 
But with his ruſty fickle mow 
Both down together at a blow. Hudibras.. 
Whea corn has once felt the fickle, it has no 


Caffius, I am fick of many griefs. Shot 7- -Cef. 
Where's the ſtoick: can his wrath a 
To ſee his country in of Pym's diſeaſe P Clavel. 
eſpair 
Tended the fick, buſieſt from eouch tb couch. 
| Milton. ! 
A ſpark of the man-killing trade fell ct. Dryd. 
Viſit the fick and the poor, comforting them by 
fome ſeaſonable aſſiſtance. Nelſon. 
Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in a 
man's life, than the diſparity we often find in him 
> and well. Pope. N 


2. Diſordered in the organs of Ggeſtion 3 ; 


ill in the ſtomach. more benefit from the ſunſhine. *Sourb's Sermons. 
3. Corrupted. . | O'er whom Time gently ſhakes his wings of 
| What we oft do beſt, | down, 
By ſick interpreters, or weak ones, it Till with his filent fickle they are mown. Dryden. 


Not ours, or not allow'd : what worſt, az oft 

Hitting a groſſer quality, is cried up 
For our beſt act. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
4- Diſguſted, 
I do not, as an enemy to peace, | 


Troop in the throngs of military men 1 
But rather ſhew a while like fearful war, 


S1'CXLEMAN.} n. J [from fickle.) A 


S1"CKLER. reaper. 
You ſunburnt ficklemen, of Auguſt weary, 


Their ficklers reap the corn another ſows. Sandys. 
1 S1'cxLiNness. x. / [from fickly.] Diſpo- 


To diet rank minds fick of happineſs, | ſition to ſickneſs; habitual diſeaſe, * 
And purge th' obſtructions which begin to ſtop Impute | 
Our very veins of life. Shakeſpeare. His words to wayward ſicklineſs and age. 

He was not ſo fick of his maſter as of his work. . Shakeſpeare's. Richard u. 


L' Eftrange. 

Why will you break the ſabbath of my days, 
Now fick alike of envy and of praiſe ? Pope. | 
To Stck. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
ſicken ; to take a diſeaſe. Not in uſe. 

A little time before | 

Our great $randfire Edward fick'd and died, © 

hakeſpeare's n IV. 
To SI CKEN. v. a. [from fich.] | 

1. To make ſick; to diſeaſe. 


Why ſhould one earth, one clime, one ſtream, one | 
breath 
Raife this to trength, and ficken that to death ? 


Prior. 


fruitfulneſs of the ſeveral years. Graunt. 


SYcxLyY. adv. [from ct.] Not in health. 
We wear our health but fickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. Shak, Macbeth. 


S1"CKLY. adj. | from „ict. 
1. Not healthy; not ſound ; not well ; 
ſomewhat diſordered. £7 


I *m fall'n out with more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit 
For the ſound man. 
Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well; 
For he went fickly forth. Shak. Fulius Ceſar. 
A pleafing cordial, Buckingham, 
Is this thy vow unto my ſickly heart. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Time ſeems not now beneath his years to ſtoop, 
Nor do his wings with fickly feathers droop. Dryd. 
Would we know what health' and eaſe are worth, 
let us aſk one that is ſickly, or in pain, and we have. 
the price. Grew. 


r n 


2. To weaken; to impair. 
Kinſmen of mine have 
By this lo ſicken d their eſtates, that never 
They ſhall abound as formerly. DIG Hens VIII. 


To 81 CKEN. v. 2. 


i. To grow ſick; to fall into diſeaſe. 


1 know the more one fickens, the worſe he is. | There affectation, with a ſickly mien, 
Shakeſpeare. | © Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen 3 
The judges that ſat upon the jail, and thoſe | praQig'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 
that attended, fickened upon ity and died. Bacon. Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride. Pope. 
Merely to drive away the time, he ficken'd, . When on my fickly couch I lay, 


Fainted, and died; nor would with ale be quicken'd. | - Impatient both of night and day, 


* 


| 1. The parts of animals fortified by the 


Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. Shak. . 
| 3- The right or left, 


POS diſguſitd, or diſordered with 2. Paint 35 who's languia,” 


1. State 5 0 


2. Diſeaſe; malady. 


N 


4} 


Next compare the fecklineſs, healthfulneſs, and 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


q 


r 
115 


81 


8 Lat q 


1 1 
Ah A" | * 
The moon ; fickly-at the ted 6 Fad ns 
And early N have ſummon' d me 9 5 ; 
To. animate the doubtful fight, 
Namur in vain expects that ray; 
In vain France hopes the fc night”. 
Should ſhine near William's fuller day. "Prior. | 
To SY CKLY. v. Fes karen the adjeQive.] 
To make diſeaſed; to taint With che 


hue of diſeaſe. Not in uſe. 

The native hue of reſolution 
Is ſicklied'o'er with the pale caſt of cough. Shak. 
S1*cKNEss, #. /. {from ich. J | | 


g diſeaſed. 
I do lament t 54 of the king q 
As loth to loſe him. Shapers F Richard III. 


My people are with ſickneſs much enfeebled, 

_ My numbers lefſen'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Hinifelf took our infirmities, and bare our 1555 
Matt 


When 1 ſay every fickneſs has .a tendency to 
death, I mean every individual c as well as 
. every kind, atts. 
- Truft not too much your now reſiltleſs charms z 
| Thoſe age or ſickneſs ſoon or late diſarms. Pope. 


. Diſorder in the organs of digeſtion. _ 
SIDE. . /. ride, Saxon; de, Dutch.] 


ribs. 
When two boars with rankling malice meet, 
Their gory fides freſh bleeding fiercely fret. 
Fairy Queen. 
Ere the ſoft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly fides.. Thomſon. 


2. Any part of any body oppoſed 9 ay 


other part. 
The tables were written on both thele Ala, o 
the one fide and on the other. Exodus, xxxii. 15. 
The force of theſe outward ſtreams might well 
enough ſerve for the turning of the ſcrew, if it 
were ſo that both ifs des would . 
. ilk ins. 


The lovely Thais by his fide 
Sat, like a blooming eaſtern bride, 
© In flow'r of youth, and beauty's pride. Dryden 
4. Margin; edge; verge. 
Or where Hydaſpes' wealthy fide 
Pays tribute to the Perſian pride. Roſcommon. 
Poor wretch ! on ſtormy ſeas to loſe thy life; 
For now the flowing tide 
Had brought the body nearer to the fide. Dryden. 
| The temple of Diana chaſte, 
A ſylvan ſcene with various greens was drawn, 
Shades on the fides, and in the midſt a lawn. Dryd. 
I could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious habits, 
with garlands upon their heady, lying down by the 
s of fountains. _ ions 
5. Any kind of local reſp ect. 
They looking back, all the eaſtern ſide beheld 
Of Paradiſe, 
If our ſubſtance be indeed divine, 
And cannot ceaſe to be, we are at worſt + \ 
On this fide nothing. 


16. Party; intereſt ; faction; ſect. 
Their weapons only 
Seem'd on our fide ; but for their ſpirits and ſouls, 
This word rebellion, it had froze them up, 
As fiſh are in a pond. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
- - Favour, cuſtom, and at laſt number, will be 
on the ſide of grace. Sprate. 
Men he always took to be 
His friends, and dogs his enemy; 
| Who never ſo much hurt had done 2 
As his own fide did falling on him. Hudibras. 
In the ſerious part of. poetry' the advantage is 
wholly on Chaucer's Ade. Dryden. 
That perſon, who fills their chair, has juſtly 
gained the eſteem of- all Kur by 2 l 
of his behaviour. . » Addiſon. 
Let not our. James, though foifd in arme, deſpair, 


— 


Milte. 


Milton. | Then Stella ran to my relief. * Swift. 
2. To be ſatiated; to be filled to diſguſt, |. Your bodies are not ankle poor and Nei. 
Though the treaſure like your clothes; but, like infected clothes, fill 
Of nature” $'germins tumble all together, | you with all diſeaſes and diſtempers, which oppreſs 
Ev'n till deſtruction ficken, anſwer me \ the foul with ſickly appetites, and Vain cravings. 
- To what I afk you. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


Whilſt on his ide he reckons half the faire Ticket. 
M 3 Some 
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7. Any part placed in contradi 1 ; or dane ran deno bran 1 lean; | 
reden to. another, | It is uled off 11% int to for a verſe of an 61d poet revolt- | Like ohangs os fot and tend 3 Sdre Vit 
rſons, or propolitions, reſpecting each : f w. „ Vapour and miſt, and exhalation hot | 
pe 57 r pr de: rep]? ea ing from its original ſenſe, and fiding with a mo pour : Any) | Malen r Par 3 


e a | OS "SS > oO oy 
dene valuing thoſe of their own; Sides et minds | te fling or atleRion ta vpinions.for the avthors ] 2, On the d!!! 
Seim make themielves the meaſure of mankind : ſakes, before they be well understood. If it prove too wet, lay your pow 3. but 
I . - Foridly dag axes oro alga 2 7 da Ho 'P oo Dighy on Bodies. ſhade thoſe'which blow ws afternoon tun, 
Ree ein we but praiſe ourſelves in other men: X Not yet ſo dully deſperate, 22 | aa welyn's Kalender, 
1 ' "He w Fe obſcene N A , 2 Ade againſt ourſelves _ = a S1 DER». "A See Cipzn. POL > 
1 And ſats e ons on the ſde of tru bs: | s criminals, CONGE1 n'd to fu er, "DEBRAL. adj. from Aus Lat. 
5 Forms the Fo boſom with the gentle art. Are blinded firft, and then turn d over. Hudib. we : 7 1 . 820 1 ben 173 
Ki And pours each human virtue, in the heart. Pope. | The princes differ and divide; | «tral, | | 


_— 


| | d * ' <8 dern ſubject. þ * N en. The muſk 0 
i. There began a ſharp and cruel fight, many be All. de in parties, and begin th” attac e. An i 
4 + .- . lain. and wounded on both ſides. | Thoſe who pretended to be in with the principles 15 1 * of [1 bow in 4 PR 
Fil RY Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. | upon which her majeſty proceeded, either abſented 3 er 7 o 4 e jap 1 : ghs 
F W The plague is not eafily received by ſuch as con- © themſelves where the whole cauſe depended, or Th yr ane Suey 9 q ry Tü Phi 
1 tinually are about them that have it: on the other fided with the enemy. Swift. a Te, Id fideral blaſts. biſps. 
++ fide, the plagye taketh ſooneſt hold of thoſe Mat The equitable part of thoſe who now fide againſt $1 DERATED. adj. | from ider anus, Latin.} 
4 come vut of a Freth air; Bacon. | the court, Wil probably be more temperate. 1. 1 Blaſted; planet ſtruc . 2 | 
4/1 I im too well ſatisfied of my own weakneſs to be | $x*OE BOARD. . Fe [ fide and Board.] e] Parts cauterized, gangrenated, fiderated, and 
14 pleaſed with any thing 1 have written ; but, on fide table on which conveniencies are | mortified, become black ; the radical moiſture, or 
„ 4 the other ide, my reaſon- tells me, that what 14 toad £ don that e at at the other vital ſulphur, ſuffering an extinction. 
| 1 have long confidered may be as juſt as what an Plac or | | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
[11 ordinary judge will condemn. Dryden. { table, 1 SIDERA'TION. . J | fideration, Fr. Ade- 
11 My ſecret wiſhes would my choice decide; At a ſtately ſidebaard by the wine ratio, Lat.] A ſudden mortification, or 
1 j But open juſtice bends to neither fide. Dryden. That fragrant ſmell diffus d. Milten's Par. Reg. , ö 115 » Or, 
15 It is ted, on both fides, that the fear of a No fideboards then with gilded plate were dreſs'd, as the common people call it, a blaſt ; 
14 granted, , ft a pl 2267 : 
Þ-.; Deity doth univerſally poſſeſs the minds of men. No ſweating flaves with maſhve diſhes Ar a | or a roman deprivation of ſenſe, as in 
i ''S ; | Tillotſon. 20 y k : ry of ana exy g ; 
T4 4 Two nations ſtill purſued | The ſnow-white damaſk enſigns are * | The endes vapour of the very eggs produces 
b Peculiar ends, on each fide reſolute And glitt'ring ſalvers on the fideboard laid. mg a mortification or fideration in the parts of plants. 
l 1 To fly conjunction. PMiips. ; OR * 7 the bur niſh d ns on which they are laid. Ray on the-Creation. 
14 4 Þ | nity » Let other miniſters, great Anne, require. Prior. - 
#1 8. It is uſed to note conſanguinity as, he Nr S1'DESA DDLE. 2. Lide and /addle.) A 
144 is coufin by his mother*s or father's ſide. filver veſſels, to the value gf 11,966“. 15s. 9d.; Woman s ſeat on horieback. 
77 Vet here and there we grant a gentle dride, a quantity exceeded afterwards by the ſideboards of SI DESMAN, 2. % [ /ide and man.] An 
f 4 R Whoſe temper betters by the father's /idez many private tables. Arbuthnot. | affiſtant to the churchwarden. 
105 Unlike the reſt that double human care, Si'orBOx. 2. . [ 2 and Box.] Seat for A gift of ſuch goods, made by them with the 
| Fond to relieve, or reſolute to ſhare, Parnel. 4; ſent of the fd "vi REF 
14 „ from the the ladies on the ſide of the theatre. | conſent of the fideſmen or veſtry, — vol Y 
17 81 high adj. U mt noun. ] '> Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov'd } | . 12 
| 1. Lateral. bs ours ' S1'DEWaYs. J adv. [from fide and way, 
Take of the blood, and ſtrike it on the two fde | Why bows the fidebox from its inmoſt rows? Pope. SI DEWISE. I or wie.] Laterally; on 
| poſts, and od the upper door poſt, of the houſes. 817 DEFTLY. 2. / An inſeQ, one fide. 
| 1390 8 Exodus, Xi. 7. From a rough whitiſh maggot, in the inteſti- The fair bloſſom hangs the head 
2. Oblique indirect. f num rectum of horſes, the fidefly proceeds. 0 Sideways, as on a dying bed; 
They preſume that the law doth ſpeak with all Derham's Phyſico-Theology. And thoſe pearls of dew ſhe wears 
indifferencyy that the law hath no fide reſpect to To S1i'DLE. wv. . [from fede.] | - Prove to be preſaging tears. Milton. 
their yerſons. . Hooker. T ich the body the narroweſt wa | If the image of the ſun ſhould be drawn out into 
People are ſodner reclaimed by the fide wind of | ]* *, 9 BY dn PRE e ne ene WHY's an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every ray, 
a ſurprize, than by downright admonition. The chaftering wi enters is but Uke Open- or by any other caſual inequality of the refractions, 


L'Eftrange. | ing a few wickets, and leaving them a-jar, by 


; . which no more than one can get in at a time, and 
One mighty ſquadron with a fide wind ſ Pl that not without ſtooping and fidling, and ſqueezing 


— 


the ſame oblong image would, by a ſecond refrac- 
tion made fidezways, be drawn out as much in 
breadth by the like dilatation of the rays, or other 


of water, being eaſily ſeparable from his body. Swift. caſual inequality of the refraction fideways. . 

2 = will, by a TO. de eaſil 7 I paſſed very gently and faling through the two y | v | Joey Opticks. 

endl gray; 224 4 1 | re Swift 7 
moved, and give way to the approach of two 2 Fust ta- N. SIEGER. 2. 75 [ ege, French. ] 

of marble. ocke. 2. To lie on the fide. 1. The act of beſetting a fortified place; 

What natural agent could turn them afide, A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman's eloſet, 41 * 
could impel them ſo ſtrongly with a tranſverſe ſide ſome fidling, and others upſide down, the better to | Suer. 0 1 
blow againft that tremendous weight and rapidity, adjuſt them to the pannels, Sevift. | ur caitle $ ſtrengt 


: . 2 Will laugh a fege to ſcorn : here let them lie 
when whole worlds are a-falling? Bentley's Serm. 81“ NG. adj. | fide and long. Lateral: 8 2 > 
He not only gives us the full proſpects, but feve- Sr rend. ag 4 F 4 ] al 4 


bi 176 Gree . Till 2 eat them up. 1 Macbeth. 
zariti he , Oblique; not in tront; not direct. ö It ſeemed, by the manner of their proceeding, 
. J _ er 1 — * N bel darted from her eyes a fidelong glance; | that the Turks purpoſed rather by long ge than 
| Pope's Preface to the Iliad. Juſt as ſhe ſpoke, and like her words, it flew z | by aſſault to take the town. 
My ſecret enemies could not torbear ſome ex- | Seem'd not to beg what ſhe then bid me do. Dry. K'nolles's Hiftory of the Turkss 
preflions, which by a fide wind reflected on me. The deadly wound is in thy ſoul : | The more I ſee 
, | Swift. When thou a tempting harlot doſt behold, Pleaſures about me, ſo much more I feel 


| And when the caſts on thee a /idelong glance | Torment within me, as from the hateful ſiege 
To SIDE. v. 7. [from the noun. ] Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance, Dryd. | Of contraries. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
1. To lean on one fide. The reaſon of the planets motions in curve lines | 2, Any continued endeavour to gain pole 
All rifing to great place is by a winding ſtair; | is the attraction of the ſun, and an oblique or de- ſeſſion. 6 


——_— — .. hd —_ 


and if there be factions, it is good to fide a man's impulſe, + _. Locke. | . 

fl whil ring and balance him when placed. |= The if natb's hay From the N maid | That lays rong eg watchin wee foul, 

| x . , . bomſon. And from his boſora. purge this black deſpair. 
'2, To take a party; to engage in a fac- S1 DELONG. adv. . POP | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
tion. | | * | 1. Laterally; obliquely ; not in purſuit 9 Give me ſo much of your time, in —— of 
Vex'd are the nobles who have fided © not in oppoſition, | | - It, as to lay an amiable fege to the honeſty of 
In his behalf. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | h As if on earth | Ford's wife, wee. 6 
As ſoon as difcontents drove men into fidings, as | Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, ' Love ſtood the frege, and would not yield his 


lt humours fall to the diſaffected part, which | Sidelong had puſh'd a mountain from his ſeat, _ | breaſt. | Dryden. 
cauſes inflammations, £ did all Who affected no- Half ſonk with all his pines. Milt. Paradiſe aft. 3. [ fiege, French. ] Seat; throne. Obſolete. 


velties adhere to that fide; King Charles. | As a lion, bounding in his way, Drawing to him the eyes of all around, - 
Terms rightly conceived, and notions 4h fitted With force augmented bears againſt his prey, From lofty Ae began theſe words aloud to ſound, 
W chem, require a brain free from all inclination | Sidclong to leize, Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone. | "a mp 
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5 1 fetch my life and being | 
From men of 4 Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Vour ſum of parts 
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Did not together pluck fuch envy from him, [ 


© As did that one, and that in my regard | 
Of the unworthieſt fiege. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
g. 7, French. ] Stool. PO OT 
5 6 not 5 but taketh leave of the 
permeant parts, as the mouths of the meſeraicks, 
and accompanĩeth the inconvertible portion unto 
the ſeges- N Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To SIEGE. V. 4. | fieger, Fr. from the 
noun. ] To beſiege. A word not now 


in uſe. | 
"Him he had long oppreſt with tort 2 5 
And faſt impriſoned in ſeged fort. Fairy Queen, 
S1Eve. =. , [from .] Hair or lawn 
ſtrained upon a hoop, by which flower 
is ſeparated from bran, or fine powder 


from coarſe ; a boulter ; a ſearce. 
Thy counfel | 
Falls now into my ears as profitleſs 
As water in a A 
In a ſeve I'll thither ſail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
TU do- Tu do—T'll do. 
An innocent found a ſieve, and preſently fell 
to ſtopping the holes. L'Eftrange. 
If life ſunk through you like a leaky fiewe, 
Accuſe yourſelf you liv'd not while you might. 
| Dryden. 
To SIFT. v. a. [yipran, Saxon; Mien, 
Dutch. ] | ; 
1. To ſeparate by a fieve. e 
In the Afting of ſuch favour, all that came out 
could not be expected to be pure meal, but muſt 
have a mixture of padar and bran. Wotton. 


2. To ſeparate ; to part. : 
When yellow ſands are ffted from below, 
The glitt'ring billows give a golden ſhow. Dryden. 
3. To examine; to try. 
We have ſifted your objections againſt thoſe pre- 
eminences royal. Huoker. 
All which the wit of Calvin could from thence 
draw, by ſifting the very utmoſt ſentence and 
ſyllable, is no more than that certain ſpeeches 
ſeem to intimate, that all Chriſtian churches ought 
to have their elderſhips. Hooker. 
I fear me, if thy thoughts were /fted, 
The king thy ſovereign is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy ſwelling heart. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
As near as I could ft him on that argument. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, it thee, and confeſs have found thee 
Proof againſt all temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
One would think that every member, who em- 
braces with vehemence the principles of either of 
theſe parties, had thoroughly ſifted and examined 
them, and was ſeeretly convinced of their prefer- 
ence to thoſe he rejects. Aaddiſon. 


Sir r ER. 2. .. [from .] He who ſifts. 


Shakeſpeare. 


91G was uſed by the Saxons for victory: 


Sigbert, famous for victory; Sigward, 
victorious preſerver; Sigard, conquer- 


ing temper: and almoſt in the tame | 


ſenſe are Nicocles, Nicomyachus, Ni- 


cander, Victor, Victorinus, Vincentius, 
Ci. 


C. 5 


To SI H. v. u. [pican, picerran, Saxon; 
Juchten, Dutch.] To emit the breath 
audibly, as in grief. . 

I lov'd the maid I married; never man 
Sigb'd truer breath. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
3 RS, 
To t ad, relent, an „ani vie 
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Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


| fight. 


of Venice. 
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i ry ee Uni in Ks ſpirit ad de, Why 


doth this generation ſeek after a fign ? 
een 
the needy, will 1 2 we P ab 
Who ſeeks not pleaſure through neceſſit , 
Than ſuch as once on ſlipp'ry thrones were plac'd, 


The nymph too longs to be alone 
Leaves all the ſwains, and ſighs for one. Prior. 


To SIGH. v. a. 


Not in uſe. 


Ages to come, and men unborn, 
| Shall bleſs her name, and ſigh her fate. Prior, 


S1GH. 2. . [from the verb.] A violent 
and audible emifſion ↄf the breath which 


has been long retained, as in ſadneſs. 

Full often has my heart ſwoln with keeping my 
fighs impriſoned ; full often have the tears I drove 
back from mine eyes turned back to drown my 
heart. Sidney. 
| Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fume of fighs; 
Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes. Shak. 

What a ſigh is there ! The heart is ſorely charg'd. 


In Venus* temple, on the fides were ſeen 
Iſſuing fighs, that ſmok'd along the wall. Dryden. 


SIGHT. . /. [xepive, Saxon; ficht, ge- 
icht, Dull. at 2 
1. Perception 
ſeeing. | | 
If bees go forth right to a place, they muſt 


needs have 7 bt. Bacon. 
O loſs o Abe, of thee I moſt complain ! 


Blind among enemies, O worſe than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, decrepit age]! Milt. Agoniſt. 
Things inviſible to mortal fight. Milton. 
"Tis ſtill the ſame, although their airy ſhape 
All but a quick poetick fight eſcape, Denham. 
My eyes are ſomewhat dimiſh grown; 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays adapts my fight. S$oift, 
2. Open view; a ſituation in which no- 
thing obſtructs the eye. 
1 Undaunted Hotſpur 
| Brings on his army, eager unto fight, 
| And plac'd the ſame before the king in ſight. 
ö Daniel. 
ö Eneas caſt his wond' ring eyes around, 
And all the Tyrrhene army had in fight, 
Stretch'd on the ſpacious plain from left to right. 


— 


1 met Brutidius in a mortal fright "BE 
He 's dipt for certain, and plays leaſt in fight. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


3. Act of ſeeing or beholding ; view. 
| Nine things to fight required are 
The pow'r to ſee, the light, the viſible thing, 
Being not too ſmall, too thin, too nigh, too far, 


Davies. 
Mine eye purſued him ſtill, but under ſhade 
Loft fight of him. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
What form of death could him affright, 
Who anconcern'd, with ſtedfaſt igt, 
Could view the ſurges mounting ſteep, 
And monſters rolling in the deep? 
Dryden's Horace. 
Having little knowledge of the circuraſtances 
of thoſe St. Paul writ to, it is not ſtrange that 
many things lie concealed to us, which they who 
were concerned in the letter underſtood 5 ſirſt 
oc ke. 


4. Notice; knowledge. 


piety, upon an aſſurance that it ſhould never come 


To Chaiſtian inberceffors. Shak 


. 


to any one's fight but her on-. Wake. 


XII. 5 | 


| - And, chafing, „gb to think themſelves ag” 67 | 


To lament ; to mourn: | 


Shakeſpeare. 

Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep gb; and all 
pleaſures have a ſting in the tail, though they carry 
beauty on the face. Taylor. 


y the eye; the ſenſe of | 


Dryden. | 


Clear ſpace, and time, the form diſtinct to bring. | 


4 
It was writ as a private letter to a perſen of 
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And at a diftance ſee ſuperior light. 
6. Aperture | 
point fixed to guide the eye: as, the 
fights of a quadrant. | . 

Their armed ſtaves in charge; their beavers down, 


z inſtrument of ſeeing. | 


. 


Their eyes of fire ſparkling through fights of ſteel. 


bakeſpeare. 
7. r ; ſhow; thing to be ſeen. 
hus are my eyes ſtill captive to one fight ; 
Thus all my thoughts are flaves to ane thought ſtill. 


Them ſeem' d never ſaw a fpbt fo fair 
Of fowls ſo lovely, that they ſure did deem 
Them heavenly born. Ser, 
Not an eye 1 


But is a-wes 
Save mine, w 


of thy common gb, 
hath deſir'd to fee thee more, 
2 . . Shakeſpeare. 
. Moſes ſaid, I will turn aſide and fee this great 
fight, why the buſh is not burnt. Exodus, iii. 3. 

I took a felucca at Naples to carry me to Rome, 
that I might not run over the ſame ſights a ſecond 
time. ; Addiſon, 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler fpbr, 
Though gods aſſembled grace his tow'ring height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe gods appear. 

Pope. 

Before you paſs th' imaginary fights * 
Of lords, and earls, and dukes, and garter d knights, 
While the ſpread fan o'erſhades your cloſing eyes, 
Then give one flirt, and all the viſon flies. Pape. 

S1'GHTED. adj. [from figbr.] Seeing in a 
particular manner. It is uſed only in 
compoſition, as guick/ighted, fhortfighted,. 

As they might, to avoid the weather, pull the 
Joints of the coach up clofe, fo they might put 
each end down, and remain as diſcovered and open 
ſighted as on horſeback. . Sidrey. 

The king was very quick fighted in diſcerning 
difficulties, and raifing objections, and very flow- 
in maſtering them. Clarendon. 


1'GHTFULNESS. 2. /. | from fight and 
Ar Perſpicuity ; clearneſs of ſight... 
ot in uſe. 
But ill, although we fail of perfect rightfulneſs, 
Seek we to tame theſe childiſh ſuperfluities; 
Let us not wink, though void of pur e. 


4 | "re Siducy. . 
S1'GHTLESS. adj. [from gbr.) 
1. Wanting ſight ; blind. | 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore, 

Of all who blindly creep or fght/eſs ſoar. Popes: 
2. Not ſightly ;: offenſive to the eye; un- 

pleaſing to look at.. 

Full of unpleaſing blots and fightleſs Rains, 

Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks. 

A Shakeſpeares 
S1'GHTLY.. adj, [from fight.) Ple i 
to the eye; ſtriking to the view. 
It lies as ſigbtly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides ſhews upon an aſs, 
| Shakeſpeare's King Jahn. - 
Their having two eyes and two ears ſo placed, 
is more ſightly and uſeful. | 
| More s Antidote againf Atheiſm 
A great many brave fightly horſes were brought 
out, and only one plain nag that made ſport. 
. L'Eftrange. 
We have thirty members, the ,moſt /ighrly of 


all her majeſty's ſugjects 3 we elected a preſident 


by his height. 6 Addiſon. 
S1'GIL. 1. /. | figillum, Lat.] Seal x 
nature. f 0 
Sorceries to raiſe th' infernal pow'rs, 
And ſigils fram'd in planetary hours. * 
Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
S1GN. . /. {| figne, Fr. eum, Lat.] 


— 


1. A token of any thing; that by which 
When thing is ſhown. | » 


Signs 


| 5. | 
rvious to the eye, or other 


* 
„ 


2. A wonder; a Eo 


But his kind wife gave me the very fan. 


SI'GNAL. ». /. 


"_ 
K * 


e 
. 


Signs for corntmunication may be contrived fem 5 
"hy 5 objects of one kind appertaining to 


either ſe Holder. 


To expreſs the paſſions which are ſeated in the | | 
recept of the. 


heart by outward ſigns, is one great 
ee and very difficult to petfofm. 
Dryden's Diffs eſnoy. 


When any one uſes any term, he may have in 


"his mind a determined, idea which he makes it | 


. the ſign of, and to which. he ſhould leep i it ſtea- 
. dily annexed- 


If they will noe hearken to 15 voice 2 firſt 
Au, they will not believe the latter gn. Ex. iv. 8. 
Compell'd by „gn, and judgments dire. Milton. 
3. A picture hung at a door to give notice 
whit 1 is ſold within. 
4 TY miſs, truck hands, and pray'd him 
To hold acquaintance Kill, where he did dwell ; 
He barely nam'd the ſtreet, promis'd the wine, 
Donne. 
"oem an alehouſe” paltry gn. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
True ſorrow 's Ike to wine, 
| That which i is good does never need a fign. 
Sackling. 
Wit and favey are not employed in any one 
article ſo much as that of contriving ſigns to hang 
over houſes. Swift. 
4. A monument; a memorial. 
An outward and viſible „gn of an inward and 
- ſpiritual grace. Common Prayer. 
The fire deyoured two hundred and fifty men, 
and they became a ſign. Num. xxvi. 10. 
„ conflellation ir in the zodiack. 
There ſtay until the twelve celeſtial figns 
. Have brought about their annual reckoning, Shak. | 
Nov did the fizz reign, and the conſtellation 
Was come, under which Perkin ſhould appear. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
After ev'ry foe ſubdued, the ſun 
Thrice through the figs his annual race ſhall run. 
Dryden. 
G. Note or token given without words. 
They made ſigns to his father. Luke. 
7: Mark of diſtinction; cognizance. 
— "The enſign of Meſſiah blaz'd, | 
Aloft by angels borne, his fgn in heaven. Milton. 
8. Typig@repreſentation 3 ſymbol. 
The holy ſymbols or figns are not barely ſigni- 
ficative ; but, what they repreſent is as certainly 
delivered tp us as the CES themſelves. 
Brerewood. 
9. A ſubſcription of one's name: as, a /ign 
manual. 


To STR. wv. 4. [no, Lat.] 


To mark. | 
You ſign your place and calling in full ſeeming, 
With meekneſs and humility, but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
2. | fgner, French.] To ratify by hand 
or ſeal, 
Be pleas'd to ffzn theſe papers: they are all 
Of great concern, 
3. To betoken; to ſignify ; to repreſent 
typically. 
The ſacraments and ſymbols are juſt ſuch as 
they ſeem 3 but becauſe they are made to be ſigns 


of a ſecret: myſtery, they receive the names of what 
themſelves do fign. 


J. | /ignal, French; ſennale, 
Spaniſh. ] Notice given by a ſign; a 
' fign that gives notice. | 
The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives / ſignal of a goodly day to-morrow. 
x Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Scarce the dawning day began to ſpring, 
As, at a. ſignal giv'n, the * with clamours ring. 
Dryden. 
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Locke. ; 


Dryden's Cleomenes. | 


Taylor. 


Stena, %. 
nent; memora le remarkable. 

He was eſteemed more by the 4 prog for 
the ſignal! at. of cruelty. committed upon the 
Iriſh. Clarendon. 


The Thames frozen dolce in one year, ſo as 
men to walk on wants. eee 
Swi r. 
S$1GNA'LITY. . [from gual.] Qualiey 
of ſomething remarkable or memorable. 
Of the ways whereby they enquired and deter- 
mined its fignality, the firſt was natural, ariſing 
from e e Brown. 
It ſeems a fignality in providence, in erecting 
your ſociety i at 
mours. Glanville. 
To S1'GNALIZE. . 4. [ fenaler, Fr.] To] 
make eminent; to make remarkable. 
| Many, who have endeavoured to fignalize them- 
ſelves by works of this nature, plainly diſcover | 
that they are not acquainted wi 
ences. Addiſon. 
Some one eminent ſpirit, having fgnalized his 
valour and fortune in defence of his country, or by 
popular arts at home, becomes to have great in- 
fluence on the people. Swift. 


ly ; remarkably ; memorably. 
Perſons ſignally and eminently obliged, yet miſſ- 
ing of the utmoſt of their greedy deſigns in ſwal- 
lowing both gifts and giver too, inſtead of thanks 
| for received kindneſſes, have betook themſelves to 
barbarous threatenings. South, 


SIGNA'TION. . from figno, Latin. ] 


b Sign given; act of betokening. 


1 A horſeſhoe Baptifta Porta hath thought too low 


| 2 ignation, he raiſed unto a lunary repreſentation. 

Brown. 

S1I'GNATURE. n./ [ fgnature, Fr. fegna- 
tura, from figno, Lat.] 


1. A ſign or mark impreſſed woe. any 
thing ; a ſtamp; a mark. 

The brain being well furniſhed with various 
traces, ſignatures, and images, will have a rich 
treaſure eye ready to be offered to the ſoul, 

1 Watts. 

1 That i and indelible fgnature of God, 
which human ſouls, in their firſt origin, are 
poſed to be ſtampt with, we have no need of in 
diſputes againſt atheiſm, 

Vulgar parents cannot ſtamp their race 
With ſignatures of ſuch majeſtick grace, 

Pope's Odyſſey, 
2. A mark upon any matter, particularly 
upon plants, by whieh their nature or 
| medicinal uſe 1s pointed out. 

All bodies work. by the communication of their 
nature, or by the impreſſion and ſignatures of their 
motions : the diffuſion of ſpecies viſible ſeemeth 
to participate more of the former, and the ſpecies 
audible of the latter. 

Some plants bear a very evident ſignature of their 
nature and uſe. More againſt Atheiſm. 

Seek out for plants and ſignatures, 

To quack of univerſal cures. Hudibras. 

Herbs are deſcribed by marks and ſignatures, ſo 
far as to diſtinguiſh them fram one another, 
Baker on Learning. 
3- Proof drawn from marks, 

The moſt deſpicable pieces of decayed nature are 


curiouſly wrought with eminent ſignatures of di- 
vine wiſdom, Glanville. 


ſome particular church or ſect. Rogers. 


4. [Among printers.] Some letter or figure 

{ to diſtinguiſh different ſheets. 

S1"GNATURIST, #. / | from fignature.] 
One who holds the doctrine of ſigna- 
tures. A word little uſed. 


| Signaturiſts ſeldom omit what the . de- 
Y + 


uch a juncture of dangerous hu- | 


arts and ſci. | | 


| S1"GNALLY, adv. | from Agnal.] Eminent- | 


are ſup- | 
Bentley. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


Some rely on certain marks and ſignatures of | 
their election, and others on their belonging to 
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Sontra. n.// : [row fem. One . 
$1'GNET. 23 nette, r.] A ſeal com. 
| rome uſed r the ſeal manual of a 
ng. 


77 © I've been bold f 
Te them to uſb e fee mike; 

- \Shbakeſpeare's Timer, 
Here is the hand and ſeal of the duke: you 


| know the character, I doubt not, and the 55 

Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for 2 

| Give thy fignet, bracelets, and ſtaff. 

| Gen. xxxvili. 18. 
He delivered him his private ſignet. Knolles. 

| Proof of my life my royal fignet made. Dryden, 

| The impreſſion of a Agnet ring. Slip“ Par, 


ITT IN ese . (from Ani 


$1GNYFICANCY 
1. Power of ſignifying ; meaning. 

Speaking is a ſenſible expreſſion of the notions 

of the mind, by diſcriminations of utterance of 

voice, uſed as ſigns, having by conſent ſeveral de- 

terminate ſignificancies. Holder, 

If he declares he intends it for the honour of 


another, he takes away by his words the figni 2 
of his action. Stillin 


— 9 e 
* 


2. Force; energy; power of impre * 


the mind: 


The clearneſs of conception and expreſſion, the 
| boldneſs maintained to majeſty, the fignificancy and 
ſound of words, not ftrained into bombaſt, muſt 
eſcape our tranſient view upon the theatre. Dryd. 
As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our 
Saviour hath enjoined it in terms of particular fig- 


mificancy and force, Atterbury, 

I have been admiring the wonderful ſigni ificancy 

of that word perſecution, and'what various inter- 

pretations it hath acquired, Swift, 
3. Importance; moment; conſequence, 

How fatal would ſuch a diftinQion have proved 

in former reigns, when many a circumſtance of 


leſs fpnificancy has been conſtrued into an overt 
act of high treaſon, Addiſon. 
SIGNIFICANT. adj. [ fignifianty Fr. r- 


nißcans, Lat.] 
1. Expreſſive of ſomething beyond the ex- 


ternal mark. 
Since you are tongue- tied, and ſo loth to ſpeak, 
In dumb fgnificants proclaim your thoughts. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
2. Betokening ; ſtanding as a ſign of 
ſomething. _ 
It was well ſaid of Plotinus, that the ftars were - 
fegnificant, but not efficient. "Raleigh. 
3. Expreſſive or repreſentative in an emi- 


nent degree ; foreible to impreſs the 
intended meaning. 

Whereas it may be objected, that to add to reli- 
gious duties ſuch rites and ceremonies as are figni- 
ficant, is to inſtitute new ſacraments. Hooker « 

Common life is full of this kind of fgnifcar 
expreſſions, by knocking, beckoning, frowning, 
and pointing; and dumb perſons are fagacious in 
the uſe of them. Helder on Speech. 

The Romans joined both devices, to make the 
emblem the more ſfgnificant ; as, indeed, they 
could not too much extol the learning and mili- 
tary virtues of this emperor. | Addiſon. 


4. Important; momentous. A low word. 


S1GNI'FICANTLY. adv, [ from ſignificant.) 
With force of expreſſion. 
Chriſtianity is known in ſcripture by no name 
ſo. ſignificantly as by the Spicy of the goſpel. a 
outs 


S1GNIFICA'TION, 2. , n. Fr. 
* nificatio, Lat. from fignify. | 
he act of making known by ges, 


A lye is properly a ſpecies of injuſtice, and a 
violation of the right of that perſon to whom the 


Falſe 9 is directed; for all $eaking, or vi- 
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1 e by a f e e Lordſhip ; dominion. „ I | Tcould not filexce my complaints. Denbam. 
2. Meanwg rp eden» bc uk gn 01 _— BY TG At that time EX 7 CREED Had they duly confidered the extent of infinite 
An adjective requarer her word to be ein- | Through all the figaioriesit was the firſt, | knowledge and power, theſe would have ſilenced 
ed with him, to ſhew his fignificatian.  Accidence } And Praſpero the prime duke. Shakeſp, Tempeſt. | 
Brute animals make divers motions to have} os | 


their ſcruples, and they had adored the amazing 


» 


| The earls, their titles, and their fymories, * N 
/ | | | r 4 | b ſtery. | Rogers. 
ſeveral Jgnifications, to call, Weng ed; OY muſt reſtore again. Ben Civil War. | 17 it pleaſe him altogether to filence me, ſo that l 
threaten. | | er. y brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, | ſhall not only ſpeak with difficulty, but wholly be 
| * 292 f ” . 22 . > 6.4 * bea I meu c ut 0 y 
S16GNI 1215 95 adj. [_fegnificatif, Fr, 2 „ er anden. diſabled to open my mouth, to any articulate utter- 
from 2 f . rerog f . df Wo 


1. Betokening by an external ſign. - . 

The holy ſymbols. or ſigns are not barely fSegnifi- 
cative, but what by divine inſtitution they repre- 
ſent and teſtify unto our ſouls, is truly and cer- 
tainly delivered unto us. Brerewood. 

2, Forcible ; ſtrongly expreſſive, 

Neither in the degrees of kindred they were de- 
ſtitute of ſignificative words; for whom we call 
grandfather, they called ealdfaderz whom we call 
great-grandfather, they called thirdafader. 

Camden Remains. 

$1GNI FICATORY. #. ff Lo feenify. ]. 

That which ſignifies or betokens. * 

Here is a double ffgnificatory of the ſpirit, a word 

and a ſign. 9 - Taylor. 

To SI'GNIFY, V. 4. [ fegnifeer, Fr. fegni- 
fico, Lat.] | 


1. To declare by ſome token or ſign ; 
ſom«avimes ſimply to declare. 
Stephano, figni 1 
Within the houſe mor is at hand. Shak. 
The maid from that ill omen turn'd her eyes, 
Nor knew what ſignified the boding fign, 
But found the pow'rs diſpleas'd. Dryden. 
Thoſe parts of nature, into which the chaos 
was divided, they ſignified by dark and obſcure 
names; as the night, Tartarus, and Oceanus. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
2. To mean; to expreſs. is 
Life 's but a walking ſhadow; a poor player, 
That ftruts and frets. his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more! It is atale 
Told by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, 
| Sigrifying nothing ! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
y ſcripture, antiquity, and all ecclefiaftical 
writers, it is conſtantly appropriated to Saturday, 
the day of the Jews Sabbath, and but of late years 
uſed to fignify the Lord's day. Nelſon. 
3. To import; to weigh. This is ſeldom 
uſed but interrogatively, what fignifies ? 
or with much, little, or nothing. 


Though he that ſins frequently, and repents fre- 

| mn gives reaſon to believe his repentances 

e 

us. 5 

M bat fignifies the ſplendourof courts, conſidering 
the laviſh attendances that go along with it? 

NY L' Eftrange. 

He hath one way more, which, although it fgnify 


little to men of ſober reaſon, yet unhappily hits the 
ſuſpicious humour of men, that governors have a 


deſign to impoſe, 3 Tulotſon. 
If the firſt of theſe fail, the power of Adam, 
were it never ſo great, will ſignify nothing. to the 
preſent ſocieties in the world, "a oc le. 
What ſignifies the people's conſent in making and 
repealing laws, if the perſon who adminiſters hath 
no tie ? | | Swift. 
4+ oe make known ; to declare. 
Il to the king, and fenify to him 
That thus I have A. 25 my charge. 
5 © Shakeſp. Richard III. 
He ſent and ſignified it by his angel unto. Jehn, 


Rev. i. 1. 


The government ſhould ſignify to the proteſtants 


of Ireland, that want of ſilver is not to be remedied. 
2 Swift * 

To SI'GNIFY. v. 2. To expreſs meaning 
with force. S 
If the words be but comely and fgn 

the ſenſe gentle, there is juice; but w 

wanteth, the language is thin. 


ing, and 
ere that ; 


Ben. Jonſon. [ | 


4 


4 


| 


fore God ſignify nothing, yet that is nothing to 
| | Taylor. 


2. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare for ſeniority. 


If ancient ſorrow be moſt reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of figniory, . Ne 
And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. 
4 Sbaleſp. Richard III. 
S1'GwPOST, . . [ fign and poft.] That 
upon which a fign hangs. Þ =» 
He ſhould ſhare with them in the preſerving © 
A ſhed or fignpoſt, Ben Jonſon's Cataline. 
This noble invention of our author's hath been 


copied by ſo many fignpeſt dawbers, that now tis 
grown fulſome, rather by their want of fkill than 
by the commonneſs, | Dryden. 


S1'xER, adj. and adv, The old word for 
ſure, or ſurely. Spenſer. 


S1'xERNESS, 2. / [from fter.] Sureneſs; 
_ ſafety. 


S1'LENCE. 2. / [ filence, Fr. filentium, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of holding peace; forbear- 
ance of ſpeech. 
Unto me men gave ear, and waited and kept fi- 
lence at my counſel, Fob, xxix. 21. 
- I ſuffer not a woman to teach, nor to uſurp au- 
thority over the man, but to be in filence. 
6 | 1 Timothy, ii. 12. 
Firft, to himſelf he inward filence broke. Milton. 
Speech ſubmiſſively withdraws | 
From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe; 
Then pompous filence reigns, and ftills the noiſy 
laws. | Pope 
Here all their rage and ey*n their murmurs ceaſe, 
And ſacred ſilence reigns, and univerſal peace. Pope. 
2. Habitual taciturnity ; not loquacity. 
I think the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly turn 
into filence,” and diſcourſe grow commendable in 
none but parrots. 


3. Secrecy. 


4. Stilneſs ; not noiſe, 


Hail, happy groves ! calm and ſecure retreat 
Of ſacred filence, reſt's eternal ſeat!  Roſcommen. 


Not mention; oblivion ; obſcurity. 
| Nameleſs in dark oblivion let them dwell ; 
For ſtrergth from truth divided, and from juſt, 
Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe 
And ignominy ; yet to glory aſpires, 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy ſeeks fame; 
Therefore eternal fence be their doom. ilton. 
Thus fame ſhall be achiev'd, 
And what moſt merits fame in ſilence hid. Milten. 


SILENCE. interj. An authoritative re- 
ſtraint of ſpeech. 

Sir, have pity; I'll be his ſurety.— 

Silence] one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. Shak. 


To SI'LENCE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


— 


* 


| ſpeak. | 
We muſt ſuggeſt the people, that to's pow'r 
He would have made them mules, filenc'd their 
pleaders, and 8 
Diſpropertied their freedoms. Shakeſpeare. 
The ambaſſador is filenc'd. Shakeſp. Henry 
Silence that dreadful bell; it frights the iſle 
From her propriety. Shakeſpeare*s Othello. 
This paſſed as an oracle, and filenced thoſe that 
moved the queſtion. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Thus could. not the mouths of worthy martyrs 
be filenced, who being expoſed unto wolves, gave loud 
45 day of their faith, and were heard as high as 
aVCne | * 


q . 


* F- 


Shakeſpeare. 


= 
Ka 


1. To oblige to hold peace; to forbid to 


* 


ance; yet I hope he will give me grace, even in my 
Male. 


- 


thoughts, to praiſe him. 
2. To ftall. OT Tm 
Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſons, - 


Suſpend the fight, and flence all our guns. Waller. 
The thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the queen reply 


A reverend horror filenc'd ali the ſky. Pope's Iliad. 
S1'LBNT. adj. | filens, Lat.] 
1. Not ſpeaking ; mute. 
O my God, I cry in the day time, and in the 
night ſeaſon I am not ſilent, 
Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they ſat as ſtricken mute. 
NF | | Milton. 
2. Not talkative ; not loquacious. 
Ulyſſes, adds he, was the moſt eloquent and moſt 
filent of men; he knew that a word ſpoken never 
wrought ſo much good as a word concealed. Broome. 


3. Still; having no noiſe. 


5 Pſalm xxii. "Is 


Deep night, dark night, the ſilent of the night, [2 


The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 
'The time when ſcreech-owls cry, and ban-dogs 
howl. g 

Nov is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the ſilent, ſave where filence yields 
To the night-warbling bjgd. Milton. 
Second and inftrumental cauſes, 
ture itſelf, without that operative faculty which God 
gave them, would become ſilent, virtueleſs, and dead, 


| 


The ſun to me is dark, 
And filent as the moon, 
When ſhe deſerts the night, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
5, Not mentioning, | 
This new created world, whereof in hell 


Fame is not ſilent. 
SULENTLY. adv. [from filend.] 
1. Without ſpeech. | 
When with one three nations join to fight,. 
They filently confeſs that one more brave. Dryden. 
For me they beg ; each filently 1 
Demands thy grace, and ſeems to watch on 


Without noiſe. 


You to a certain victory are led; 


| 


3. Without mention. 


who is meant by right heir, in all thoſe caſes where 
the preſent poſſeſſor hath no ſon : this he filenily 
pailes over.. | eee 
 SIL1"C10US. adj, ¶ from cilicium : it ſhould 
8 


=". Mid 


hair. _ | 


The filicieus and hairy veſts of the. ſtricteſt or- 
ders of friars, derive their inſtitution from St, John 


and Elias, | ; 
 SILI'CULOSE, adj, | filicula, Lat.] Hu 
full of huſks. | 


. 


CT 


Diet 


of fine wheat. 

SFLIQUA. u. J. [Latin.] 
1. [ 
ſix make a ſcruple. 


. 


4. Wanting efficacy. I think an Hebraiſm. 
together with na- 


Raleigb's Hiſtory. 


Milton. 


Your men all arm'd ſtand filently within. Dryden. 


Sti Nos B. adj. [ fliginoſus, Lat.] Made 
III. | _ 


Shakeſpeare. Bo 


* 


Milton. 


eye. 
rydene. 


The difficulties remain till, till he can ſhow. 


be therefore written c:/icious.] Made of 


B roWBes. © 


AL 


With gold finers.] A carat, of which, - 


2. [With botaniſts : f[;qze, F r.] The ſeed- 


veſſel, huſk, cod, or ſhell of ſach plants 


. Brown. | 


as are of the pulſe kind. 


hs 


1 Dig. | 
$1L1QVOsSE, 


81 
8 t0 ode 


— 817 LI Ten, Wot 


| | Ak retrpetalows fu 
45 , [yeolc, Saron. 


e thread of the worm that rurns af. 


terward- © a buütterſty. 
Ide worms were hallow'd that it breed the ut; 
And it was dyed in mummy, Which the xitful 


Conferv d of maidens Hearts, Shakeſpeare's Orbello. 


2. The ſtuff made of the worms thread. 
3 not the creaking of ſhoes, or ruſtling of lx, 
wy ore heart to woman. wry 8 
ſhore to be covered with Perfian 
mi for him to tread upon. Kinolles. 
Without the worm, in Perſian fi/ks we ſhine. 


Waller. 
SI"LKEN, ad} [from li.] 


1. Made of filk. | 

Men counſe] and give comfort to that grief 

Which they themſelves not frel; but taſting it, 

LV. connfd turns to paſſion, which before 
wid give preceptial medicine to rage, 

Fetter ſtrong madueſs in a ien thread, 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shak. 
W%- Now will we revel 5 i, 4 

W. en coats, and caps, and golden rings. Shak. 
3 and words addreſs d * tears diſ- 


foly* d * 
Wettiag the borders of her flhen veil, Milton. 


2. Soft; - tender. 
Full many a lady fair, in court full oft 
Beholding them, h m \:cretly envide, 
And wiſh'd that two ſuch tans, ſo len ſoft, 
And golden fair, her 1gye would her provide. a 
All the youth of England are on fire, __ - 
And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. „ 
| Shakeſp. Henry V. 
For then the hills with pleafing ſhades are crown'd, 
Any ſleeps are ſweeter on the Alten ground. Dryd. | 
Dreſs up virtue in all the beauties of oratory, ; 
and yu will find the wild paſſions of men too vio- 
lent to be reſtrained by ſuch mild and ſilken lan- 
guage.” -Watts on the Mind. 


3. Dreſſed in filk. 258 4 


Shall a beardleſs boy, 
A cocker'd, ſilken wanton, brave our fields, 
And fleſh his ſpirit in a warlike ſoil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread, 
And find no cheek ? Shakeſpeare's King John. 


$1UKMERCER, 7. / [Alt and mercer.] A 
dealer in filk. 


SiLKkWEA'VER, 1. J. [lk and — 
One whoſe trade is to weave ſilken ma- 


nufactures. 
True Engliſh hate your monſieurs paltry arts; * 
For you are all filk-weawers in your hearts. Dryd, 
The Chineſe are ingenious fi/k-wweawers. Watts, 


870 LKWORM:. A. J. | lt and — The 


worm that ſpins ſilk. 
Graſshoppers eat up the green of whole countries, 
and fi/k-wworms devour leaves fwiftly. | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 

Broad were the banners, and of ſnowy hue, | 
A purer web the _ſi/k-wvorm never drew. | 


S1'LKY. adj. [from lt.] 
1. Made of filk. | 


2. Soft; phant. 


Theſe kinds of knaves, in plainnsſs, 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking obſervants 
That ſtretch their duties nicely. Shak.” X. Lear. 

S111. 2. . {[ryl, Saxon; /uzil, French; 
alle, Dutch. 7 The timber or ſtone at the 


foot of the door, 
Ihe farmer's 2 | 
Grown fat with corn, and+fitting till, —— 
Can ſcarce get o' r the barn-dbor ; 3. 3 
And hardly waddles forth, _ 


Dryden. | 


= . 


| 


| 
. 
| 


| 


I 


Str. 2. / 


* o 
* N 1 


"Sit 


IIS Tide Ki This w word has euer! 
ciſed the ety mo thinks | 


2 , and ROT ke beca 
labubs are y drunk 


** out of & a jog with a 
It ſeems more 
oh, in old Engliſh, gar; g a bouc, 
vinegar for the Lc vinegat made plea-J , 
fant.] Curds made by milking upon} 
1 Ar. 

Joan takes her neat rubb'd pail, and now 
She trips to milk the ſand-red cow; 
Where, for ſome ſturdy foot-ball fwain, 
Joan ſtrokes a Hllabub or twain, 

A feaſt, 

By tome rich farmer's wife and ſiſter dreſt, 

ight be reſernbled to a fick man's dream, 
Where all ideas huddling run fo faſt, 
That ſillabubs come firſt, and ſoups the laft, King. 


SULLILY. adv, {from filly.] In a filly 


manner; fimply ; fooliſhly. 
I wondet mech what thou and I h 

Did till we lov'd ? were we not wean'd till then, | 
But ſuck'd on childiſh pleaſures f/ily ? 

Or flumber'd we in the ſeven ſleepers 405 ? Dom. 
We are caught as #1/ily as the bird in the net. 

£ Efrange. 

Do, do, look fillily, good colonel z tis a decent 

| melancholy after an abſolute defeat. 


Dryden. | 
SILLINESS, . { from . 4 4 Simplicity; 
weakneſs ; harmleſs 
The ſi/lineſs of the perſon rec not derogate from 
the was of his character. L* Eftrange. 
SILLY. . [ flip, German. Skinner. ] 
1. Hand ; innocent ; inoffenſive; plain; 
artleſs. 
2. Weak ; helpleſs. 
png, long ſtorme, 
In dread of death and dangerous diſmay, 
With which my fly bark was toſſed tore, 
I do at length deſc:y the happy ſhore. Spenſer. 
3. Fooliſh; witleſs. | 
Perhaps their loves, or elſe their ſheep, 
Was that did their fi/ly thoughts ſo buſy keep. 
Milton. 
The meaneſt ſubjects cenſure the actions of the 
greateſt prince; the /illieft ſervants, of the wiſeſt 
maſter. Temple. 
I have no diſcontent at living here z beſides what 
ariſes from a filly ſpirit of liberty, which I reſolve 
to throw off. Swift. 
Such parts of writings as are ſtupid or filly, falſe 
or miſtaken, ſhould become ſubjects of occaſional 
criticiſm, 
He is the companion of the ſillieſt people in 
their moſt il iy pleaſure ; he is ready for every im- 
pertinent entertainment and diverſion. Law. 
SILLY How, 2. J. [perhaps from relg, 
happy, and heope, the head.] The mem- 


brane that covers the head of the fœtus. 


through a 
belly. 


— _— __—_ TE "IS 


s 


Wetton. 


vering called the fllyboꝛu, ſometimes found about 
the heads of children upon their birth. 

Brown's Vulgar Brrours. 
Mud; ſlime. 

Several trees of dale and fir ſtand in firm earth 
below the moor, near Thorny, in all probability 
covered by inundation, and the filt and mooriſh 
earth exaggerated upon them. Hale. 


S1"LYAN, aj, [from wa, Lat.] Woody; 


full of woods, 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a filvan ſcene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. Dryd. 


SILVER. 3. / Saxon; Es 
Duck . Creolpen, 


1, Silver is à White and hard metal, next in 
weight to gold. Watts's Pogick. 


Swift. 


it corrupted from pros Foe bubbles, Ju- 
nin, ofnits it. Hew n Skinner | 
© follows, deduces it m the Dutch 


ply ren from | 


W. arts. 


Great conceits are rajſed of the membranous co- | 
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Geneſis, xliv, 2, 
Hence had the huntreſs Dian her dread bow, | 
Fair filver-ſhafted queen for ever chaſte. MH. of 


| „ 
af 


;. White like filver. 
| Of all the race of der- winged flies 
| Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
1 Than Clarion. Spenſer, 
| Old Saliſbury, ſhame to thy filver hair, 
Thou mad mideader of thy — fon. $bat, 
The great in honour are not always wiſe, 
Nor judgment —— treſſes les. - Sandys, 
Others on filver lakes and r bath'd 
Their downy dens. | Milton, 
3. Having a pale luſtre. 
So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe,” 
As thy eye-beams, when their freſh rays haue 
ſmote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows; 
Nor ſhines the f/ver moon one half fo eight, 
Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 
As 2 thy face through tears of mine give 
— Shak keſp ares 


light. 
4. Soft of voice. This phraſe is Italian, 


oe. argentina, 
m all the groves, which with the heavenly 
noiſes 
Of their ſweet inſtruments were wont to found, 
And th' hollow hills; from which their fiiver. 
voices 
Were wont redoubled echoes to rehound, 
Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 
And yelling {krieks thrown up into the ſkies, Spenſ. 
It is my love that calls upon my name; 
How filver [wees ſound lovers tongues by night 
Like ſofrgſt mufick to attending ears. Shaleſp. 


To $1 LVE?, v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To cover ſuperficially with ſilver. 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver d o'er, and ſo was this. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſplendour of filver is mor pleaſing to ſome 
than that of gold; as in cloth of flver, and 
Her, ed rapiers. Bacon. 
| Silvering will ſully and canker more than gild- 
ing. Bacon. 
| A gilder ſhewed me a ring ſi{vered over with 
mercurial fumes, which he was then to reſtore to 
its native yellow. Beyle. 
2. To adorn with mild luſtre. 

| Here retir'd, the ſinking billows- ſleep, 

And ſmiling calmneſs filver'd o'er the deep. Pope. 


S1"LVERBEATER. 7. . | filver and beat.] 


One that foliates filver, 
- Sitverbeaters chuſe the fineſt coin, as that which 
is moſt extenſive under the hammer, Boyle. 
SI LVERLING, z. /. A ſilver coin. 
A thouſand vines, at a thouſand filverlings, ſhall 
be for briars and thorns, * Iſaiab, vil. 23. 
SULVERLY, adv. | from filver.] With the 
appearance of ſilver. 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That ilwerly doth progreſs on thy checks. 8401 


S1'LVERSMITH. 1. . | ſilver. and ſnith. 


One riat works in ſilver. . 


Demetrius, a Silver ſmith, 1 made ſhrines for Plana. 
Ad, Sy XiXs 


J. [aranthian vul- 


tld. 


S1I'LVERTHISTLE, 3. / 
gare, Latin.] A plant, | 

SW LVERWEED, 5.7 argentina, Lat.) A 
plant 

SI LVERTREI. 2. / ln. A 
plant, Milt: 
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A gritty ſtone, with ſmall ſpangles of a ary | | 


talc in it. .. | Woodward on 
f all th' enamell'd race whoſe ure wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the ſpring, 
Once brighteſt ſhin'd this child of heat 5 es, 
1 | 7 | unciad. 


S1ma'ts . [/imarre, Fr.] A woman's | 


robe. | : 
The ladies dreſs'd in rich fmars were ſeen, 
Of Florence ſattin, flower'd with white and green. 
4 | | Dryden. 
Si'MILAR. 1 adj. [ femilaire, Fr. from ,- 
SUMILARY.  milis, Lat.] 
1. Homogeneous ; having .one part like 
another ; uniform. 2 
Minerals appear to the eye to be perfectly ſimilar, 
as metals; or at leaſt to conſiſt but of two or three 
diſtin ingredients, as einnabar. Beyle. 


2. Reſembling; having reſemblance. 


The laws of England, relative to thoſe matters, 
were the original and exemplar from whence thoſe 
ſimilar or parallel laws of Scotland were derived. 


Hale's Common Law of England. 


$1M1LAa"RITY. . . | from fimilar.] Like- 
neſs ; uniformity. 

The blood and chyle are mixed, and by attrition 
attenuated z by which the mixture acquires a greater 
degree of fluidity and milarity, or homogeneity of 
parts. 1 Arbutbnot. 

$1 MILE. 1. / [ femile, Lat.] A compari- 
ſon by which any thing is illuſtrated or 
aggrandized. 

| Their rhimes, 
Full of proteſt, of oath, and big com 
Want fimiles. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Lucentio ſlipp'd me, like his greyhound, 

Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter. 


A good ſwift ſimile, but ſomething curriſh. Shak. | 


In argument, 
Similes are like ſongs in love; 
They much deſcribe, they nothing prove. Prior. 
Poets, to give a looſe to a warm fancy, not only 
expatiate in their ſimiles, but introduce them too 
frequently. Garth. 


$111"LITUDE. #. , | fimilitude, Fr. femili- 
tudo, Lat.] | 


1. Likeneſs ; reſemblance. 

Similitude of ſubſtance would cauſe attraction, 
where the body is wholly freed from the motion of 
gravity; for then lead would draw lead. 

Ps Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

Our immortal ſouls, while righteous, are by God 
himſelf beautified with the title of his own image 
and ſimilitude. TELLS Raleigh. 

Let us make man in our image, man 

In our femilitude, and let them rule 
Over the fiſh and fowl. | Milton. 

Similitude to the Deity was not regarded in the 
things they gave divine worſhip to, and looked on 
as ſymbols of the god they worſhipped. Stilling. fleet. 

If we compare the picture of a man, drawn at 
the years of ſeventeen, with that of the ſame per- 
ſon at the years of threeſcore, hardly the leaſt trace 
or fimilitude of one face can be found in the other. 


South. 


Fate ſome future bard ſhall join - 
In ſad fimilitude of griefs to mine 
Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 
And image charms he muſt behold no more. Pope. 
2. Compariſon ; ſimile. 


Plutarch, in the firſt of his tractates, by ſundry | 


fimilitudes, ſhews us the force of education. Wotton. 
Taſſo, in his fimilitudes, never departed from the 
woods; that is, all his compariſons were taken from 
the country. . 5 Dryden. 
SI MITAR. . /, [See CIuETER.] A 
crooked or falcated ſword with a convex 
edge. — | 
To SIMMER. v. a. [a word made proba- 


_. bly from the ſound, but written, by Skin- [ 


+ 


Vol. II. 
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wich a gentle hiſſing. | 1155 
Place a veſſel in warm ſand, increaſing the beat 
by degrees, till the ſpirit fmmer or boil a little. 


gently to boil. 


Their vitab heat and moiſture may always not 
fx; fimber in one ſluggiſh tenour, but ſometimes 
| boil up higher, and ſeeth over; the fire of life be- 
ing more than ordinarily kindled upon ſome emer- 
| gent occaſion. | More againſt Atheiſm. 

S1 MNEL. 2. / nellus, low Latin.] A 


kind of ſweet bread. or cake. 


SIMO'NIACK. #./. [ fimoniaque, Fr. fimo- 
niacus, Lat.] One who buys or ſells pre- 
ferment in the church, 

If the biſhop alleges that the perſon preſented is 
a fimoniack, or unlearned, they are to proceed to 
trial, lit. 

SIMONI'ACAL, adi. from fimoniac.] Guil- 
ty of buying or 2 
ferment. B 

Add to your criminals the ſimoniacal ladies, who 
ſeduce the ſacred order into the difficulty of break - 
ing their troth. : Spectator. 

S1 MONY. 2. /. [ fmonie, Fr. fimonia, Lat.] 
The crime of buying or ſelling church 
preferment. | 

: One that by ſuggeſtion 
Tied all the kingdom; fimony was fair play, 
His own opinion was his law... Shak. Henry VIII. 
Many papers remain in private hands, of which 
one is of fimony z and I wiſh the world might ſee it, 
that it might undeceive ſome patrons, who think 
they have diſcharged that great truſt to God and 
man, if they take no money for a livingy though 
it may be parted with for other ends leſs juſtifiable. 
 Walton's Life of Biſhop Sanderſon. 
No ſimony nor ſinecure is known 
There wotks the bee, no honey for the drone. 
| Garth. 
ToS1MPER. v. a. [from pymbelan, Saxon, 


ſimmer from the ſame word, and con- 
firms his etymology by writing it /m- 
ber. It is perhaps derived from immer, 
as it may ſeem to imitate the dimples of 
water gently boiling.] To ſmile ; gene- 
rally to ſmile fooliſhly. 
A made countenance about her mouth between 
fimpering and ſmiling, her head bowed ſomewhat 
ö n . 
{ down, ſeemed to languiſh with over-much idleneſs. 
Sidney. 
I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to 
women, as I perctive by your fimpering none of 
you hate them, to like as much as pleaſes them. 
| . +» * Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Stars above fimper and ſhine, _. PEE 
As having keys unto thy Jove, while poor I pine. 
| Herbert. 
Let then the fair one beautifully cry, 
Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, _ 
With ſimp' ring angels, palms, and harps 4 
| * 


| $S1'MPER. 2. / [from the verb.] Smile; 


generally a fooliſh ſmile. 


| The wit at his elbow ſtared him in the face with 


ſo bewitching a grin, that the whiſtler relaxed his 
fibres into a kind of fimper, and at length burſt 
out into an open laugh. Addiſon. 
Great Tibbald nods: the proud Parnaſſian ſneer, 
The conſcious fimper, and the jealous leer, 
Mix on his look. Pope's Dunciad. 


$1'MPLE. adj. [ fomplex, Lat. fimple, Fr.] 
1. Plain; artleſs; unſkilled ; undefign- 
| ing 3 fincere ; harmleſs. 

ere 


+ ſort of men, theſe nice curioſities are not worthy 

the labour which we beſtow to anſwer them. Hooker. 
| They meet upon the way @__ 

A ſimple huſbandman in garments grey. 


£ 


Boyle. ; 


ling eccleſiaſtical pre- 


to keep holiday, Skinner. He derives 


it not to ſatisfy the ane of the fimpler 
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Im a fmple woman, much too weale 44,4088 
T' oppoſe your ranma Sbaleſp. Henry VIIl. | 3 

1 | inda, M | CY 

My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 

Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs tender- 
neſs. p a Robe. 

In fmple manners all the ſecret lies; 

Be kind and virtuous, you'll be bleſt and wiſe. 


o 


F Young. 
2. Uncompounded ; unmingled ; ſingle ; 
only one; plain; not complicated: 
Jo make the compound paſs for the rich metal 
ſmple, is an adulteration or counterfeiting, Bacon. 
Simple philoG5phically fignifies fingle, but vulgar- 
ly fooliſh, | Watts. 
Among ſubſtances, ſome are called fmple, ſome 
compound, whether taken in a philoſophical or 
vulgar ſenſe. If we take fmple and compound in 
a vulgar ſenſe, then all thoſe are fmple ſubſtances 
which are generally eſteemed uniform in their na- 
tures: ſo every herb is called a ſimple, and every 
metal a mineral; though the chymiſt perhaps may 
find all his ſeveral elements in each of them. 
| Watts's Logicks 
Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundleſs works, 
From laws, ſublimely ſimple, ſpeak thy fame 
In all philoſophy. Thomfon's Summers 
3- Silly ; not wiſe ; not cunning; 
The Jomple believeth every word; but the pru- 
dent man looketh well to his going. Prov. xv. 
Dick, fimple odes too many ſhow ye 
My ſervile complaiſance to Chloe. Prior. 
S1"MPLE. #. /. [ fmple, French.] A fingle 
ingredient in a medicine; a drug: It 
is popularly uſed for an herb. 
Of Bu in theſe groves that grow, 
e'[Llearn the perfect ſkill; 
The nature of each herb to know, 
Which cures, and which can kill. 
; Drayton Cynthia . 
Our foſter nurſe of nature is repoſe, 
The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him, 
Are many fimples operative, whoſe po. 
Will cloſe the eye of anguiſh. Shak. King. Lear. 
He would ope his leathern ſcrip, 
And ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand names, . 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Milt. 
What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked 
ſimple itſelf, as it comes over from the Indies. 
| Temple. 
Around its entries nodding poppies grow, 
And all cool fimples that ſweet reſt beſtow ; 
Night from the plants their ſleepy virtue draingg 
And paſſing ſheds it on the filent plains, Dryden. 
Med'cine is mine: what herbs and fimples grow 
In fields and foreſts, all their pow'rs I know. Dryd. 


To SIMPLE. v. #. To 2 ſimples. 
As once the foaming boar he chas'd, 
Laſcivious Circe well the youth ſurvey'd, 


As fimpling on the flow'ry hills he ſtray'd. Garth. 


S1' MPLENESS, 2. /. [from /imple.] The 
quality of being ſimple. _ e 
I will hear that play: | 
For never any thing can be amiſs, 
When ſimpleneſs and duty tender it. 8 
Such perfect elements may be found in theſe four 
known bodies that we call pure ones; for they are 


leaſt compounded, and approach moſt to the fimple- 
neſs of the elements. POE. Digby, 


.. 
S1'MPLER. 2. , [from Amnple.] A ſim- 
pliſt; an herbariſt. fon J | 
S1'MPLESS. 2. , [ fimpleſſe, Fr.] Sim- 
dy! ſillineſs; folly. An obſolete 
word. . ; 


Their weeds been not ſo nig 
Such 


hly | 
efſe mought them "251 


They been yclad in purple and pall, AS KEY. 
| They reigs and rulen over all. Spenſer s Paſtoraly, 


S1'MPLETON« 3. / [from fimple.] A filly 
mortal; a ider, 2 dick f a "© 


Hubberd's Tate. | 


low word. 1 
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1. Plainneſs; artleſſneſs; not ſubtilty; not 
Cunning; not deceit. 
"ThE fweet-minded Philoclea was in their degree 
of well-doing, to whom the not knowing bf evil 
ſerveth for a ground of virtue, and hold their in- 
Ward powers in better form, with an unſpotted 
" ſimplicity, than many who rather cunningly ſeek 
to know what goodneſs is, than willingly take unto 


Wl themſelves the following of it. Sidney. 
14 | They keep the reverend ſimplicity of ancienter 
$144 times. | | Hooker. 
; Wh | In low ſimplicity, 


He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
I1 he rate of uſance. Shakeſpeare. 
Marquis Dorſet, a man for his harmleſs fim- 
Plicity neither miſliked nor much regarded, was 
created Duke, Hayward. 

| Suſpicion ſleeps 

At wiſdom's gate, and to ſimplicity \ 
Reſigus her charge. Milton. 

ä Ot manners gentle, of affections mild; 
In wit a man, fimplicity a child. Pope. 
The native elegance and | ſimplicity of her man- 
ners were accompanied with real benevolence of 


- Heart, Female Quixote. 
2. Plainneſs; not ſubtilty; not abſtruſe- 
neſs. 5 | 


Thoſe enter into farther ſpeculation herein, 
which is.the itch of curioſity, and content not them- 
ſelves with the ſimplicity of that doctrine, within 

which this church hath contained herſelf. | 
| ; Hammond's Fundamentals. 

3. Plainneſs ; not finery. 

They repreſent our poet, when he left Mantua 

for Rome, dreſſed in his beſt habit, too fine for the 
place whence he came, and yet retaining part ot 
its. fimplicity. Dryden. 
4- Singleneſs; not compoſition ; ſtate of 

being uncompounded. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous unpleaſant odour 
in the leaf or apple, diſcoverable in their ſimplicity 
and mixture. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We are led to conceive that great machine of 
the world to have been once in a ftate of greater 
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once in its firſt and fimple materials. 


5. Weakneſs ; ſillineſs. | 
; Many that know what they ſhould do, would 
nevertheleſs difſemble it, and, to excuſe themſelves, 
pretend ignorance and ſimplicity, which now they 


Burnet. 
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cannot. Fooler. 
1 How long, ye ſimple ones, will ye love ſimplicity, 
f | and fools hate knowledge ? Prov. i. 22. 


S$1'MPLI1ST. . , [from fmple.] One ſkilled 
in ſimples. 
A plant fo unlike a roſe, it hath: been miſtaken 
dy ſome good fmplifs for amomum. 
| Brown's Valgar Errours. 
SIMPLY. adv. from fimple.] 
I. Without art; without ſubtlety ;- plain- 
Iy; artleſsly. 
; Accompliſhing great 
2 weak; | 
Subverting worldly ſtrong and worldly wiſe 
By imply meek. Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Of itſelf; without addition. 
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make that now good or evil, by being commanded 
or forbidden, whiclr otherwiſe of itſelf were not 
ſimply the one or the other. | Hooker. 


| Hide thee, thou bloddy hand, 


. ſimplicity than now it is, as to conceive a watch | 


This queſtion about the changing of laws con- 
cerneth only fuch laws as are pofitive, and do | 
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1 a A country farmer ſent his man to look after an fe&ion conſiſteth in that which is beſt for them, 
l; thefimpleton went hunting 8 but not in that which is fly beſt, hag oxy 1 
& L J J ee. A er. 
_ Thoſe letters may prove a diſcredit, as laſting” as I will eat and drink, and fleep as ſoft 
1. - . mercenary: ſcribblers, or curious ſimpletons, can] As captain ſhall; imply the thing I am 
1 -.. make it 5 * Pope. | Shall make me live. „ Shakeſpeare. 
1.5 SitmPrifciry. . [ fimplicitas, Latin; To fayor to do aught with memory and imita- 
T7 38s fim licize, French.] „ tion, no purpoſe or refpe& ſhould ſooner move us, 
i n g than ſimply the love of God and of mankind? Milt. 


4. Fooliſhly ; * | 
S1'MULAR. #. /. [from femulo, Lat.] One 


that coutiterfeits. 


Thou perjurer, thou fmular of virtue, 
That art inceſtuous. oF 5+, 69h King Lear. 
S1MULA'TION.” 2. /. | fmulation, French; 
' feomulatio, from fimulo,. Latin.) That 
part of hypocriſy which pretends that 
to be which is not. 
Simulation is a vice riſing of a natural falſeneſs, 
or fearfulneſs; or of a mind that hath ſome main 
faults; which, becauſe a man muſt needs diſguiſe, 
it maketh him practiſe mulation. Bacon. 
For the unqueſtionable virtues of her perſon and 
mind, he well expreſſed his love in an act and time 
of no ſimulation towards his end, bequeathing her 
all his manſion-houſes, and a power to diſpoſe of 
his whole perſonal eſtate. Motton. 
For diſtinction ſake, a deceiving by word is com- 
monly called a lye; and deceiving by actions, geſ- 
ſtures, or behaviour, is called fmulation or hypo- 
criſy. RES South. 
SIMULTANEOUS. adj. Amultaneus, Lat.] 

Acting together; exiſting at the ſame 
time. | 

If the parts may all change places at the ſame 
time, without any reſpect of priority or poſteriority 
to each other's motion, why may not bullets, cloſely 
crowded in a box, move by alike mutual and fimul- 
taneous exchange ? Glanville. 


Six. 2. /. [ryn, Saxon. !] 


1. An act againſt the laws of God; a 


violation of the laws of religion. 

It is great ſin to ſwear unto a ſin, 2 
But greater /in to keep a ſinful oath. Shakeſptare. 
How haſt thou the heart, 

Being a divine, a ghoſtly confeſſor, 
A fin abſolver, and my friend profeſt, 
To mangle me with that word baniſhment ? Shak. 
Bur thoſe that ſleep, and think not on their fins, 
Pinch them. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Thou knoweft, Lord, that J am pure from all fn 
| with man. | Tob. ill. 14. 
2. Habitual negligence of religion. 
Sin, death, and hell, have ſet their marks upon him, 
And all their miniſters attend on him. Shakeſps 
Diſhoneſt ſhame | 
Of nature's. works: honour diſhonourable, 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind ! 


— 


I would not ſoil theſe pure ambroſial weeds, 
With the rank vapours. of the fin-worn mould. 
; | PEP Milton. 
Is there no means, but that a fin- ſick land 
Should be let blood with ſuch a boiſt'rous hand? 
| Daniel. 
Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our 
actions to men in this world: fin and holineſs 
rather imply their relation to God and the other 
world, Watts's Logicł. 
Light from her thought, a ſummer's careleſs robe, 
Fell each affection of this in- worn globe. Proake. 
It is uſed by Shakeſpeare emphatically 
for. a man enormouſly. wicked. 
Thy ambition, 
Thou ſearlet iin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To SIN. v. 1. [from the noun.] 


þ 
1 


3- 


. Merely ; ſolely. 


Under man, no creature in the world is capable 


8 


of felicity and bliſs; becauſe their chiefeſt per-] women. 


| violate the laws of religion. 
| Stand-in awe and fin not. 


| Pſalm iv. 4. 
Many alſo have 


periſh'd, etr'd, and 221 for 


as 


_—y 


| 


Milton. | 


3. Honeſt; 


1. To neglect the laws of religion; to | 
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He {hall alk, and he wal give bim Uke for them 


that in not unto death, 1 Jobn, v. 16. 
2. To offend againſt rigt. 
Mi Saf agulatrabes Stags: © hls 
ing w invert the laws 
Of order, f#-againſt th' eternal cauſe. 
Pope's Eſſay on Man, 
StR. adv. [formed by con n from 


fithence, or fath thence, 


1. Becauſe that. | | | 
Since the cleareſt diſcoveries we have of other 
ſpirits, beſides God and our own ſouls, are im- 
parted by revelation, the information of them 


from ide, Sax] 


ſhould be taken from thence. Locke, 
Since truth and conſtancy are vain, 
Since neither love, nor ſenſe of pain, 
Nor force of reaſon, can perſuade, | 
Then let example be obey'd. ' Gramville, 


2, From the time that. 
Am not I thine aſs, upon which thou haſt rid. 
den ever fince I was thine unto this day? 
| 4 i Numbers, xxii. 30. 
He is the moſt improved mind fince you ſaw him 
that ever was. * Pope, 
3- Ago; before this. | 
About two years fince, it ſo fell out, that he 
was brought to a great lady's houſe, Sidney. 
Spies held me in chace, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about; elſe had I, Sir, 
Half-an hour ſince, brought my report, 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
A law was made no longer fince than the twenty. . 
eighth of Henry the Eighth. Dawies's Hiſt. of Irel, 
How many ages ſince has Virgil writ ! Roſcommon, 
SINCE. prepoſition. After; reckoning from 


ſome time paſt to the time preſent. 


* 


nw 


He ſince the morning hour ſet out from heav'n. 
Milton. 


If ſuch a man ariſe, I have a model by which 
he may build a nobler poem than any extant fince 
the ancients. Dryden. 


SINCERE. adj, | fincerus, Latin; fincere, 
French. ] | | 


1. Unhurt; uninjured. 

He tried a tough well choſen ſpear; 44 
Th' inviolable body food ſincere. Dryden. 
2. Pure; unmingled. | 

Pardon my tears, tis joy which bids them flow, 
A joy which never was fincere till now; 
That which my conqueſt gave I could not prize, 
Or *twas imperfeR, till I ſaw your eyes. Dryden. 
The pleaſures of ſenſe, beaſts taſte ſincere and 
pure always, without mixture or allay ; without 
being diſtracted in the purſuit, or diſquieted in the 
uſe of them. | Atterbury. 
Animal ſubſtances differ from vegetable, in that, 
being reduced to aſhes, they are perfectly infipid, 
and in that the is no ſincere acid in any animal 
juice. | | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
In Engliſh J would have all Galliciſms avoided, 
that our tongue may be firicere, and that we may 
keep to our own language. Felton on the Claſſicks. 
undiſſembling; uncorrupt. 
a This top proud fellow, 
Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From facere motions by intelligence 
I do know. to be corrupt. Sbateſp. Henry VIII. 
Nor troubled at theſe tidings from the earth, 
Which your ſincereſt care could not prevent 
Foretold ſo lately what would come to paſs, 
Whea firſt this tempter croſs'd the gulf from hell. - 
Milton. 
The more ſincere you are, the better it will fare 
with you at the great day of account. In the mean 
while, give us leave to be ſincere too, in condemn- 
Ing heartily what we heartily diſapprove. Waterland. 
Through the want of a fincere intention of pleaſ- 
ing God in all our actions, we fall into ſuch irre- 
gularities of life as by the ordinary means of grace, 
we ſhould have power to avoid. Law. 
Sin cRTR ELT. adv. [from fincere:] Ho- 
. neſtly ; without hypocriſy ; with purity 
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The purer and our religion is; the wor- | 
_ thier effects it hath in them who ſtedfaſtly and 
finterely embrace its | . Hooker, 
| That you may, fair lady, | 
Perceive I-ſpeak ſincerely, the king's majeſty... 
Does purpole honour to you. Shakeſp. Henry fl. 
In your whole reaſoning, keep your mind in- 
cerely intent in the purſuit of truth. 'Watts's Logick. 
SINCE'RENESS. ys [ Ancerité, Fr. from 
SINCERITY. ff 
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1. Honeſty of intention ; purity of mind. | 


eſus Chriſt has purchaſed for us terms of recon- 
ciliation, whe will accept of fincerity inſtead of per- 
fection; but then this ſincerity implies our honeſt 
endeavours to do our utmoſt. Rogers, 
2. Freedom from hypocriſy. 
In thy conſort ceaſe to fear a foe z 
For thee ſhe feels ſincerity of woe. Pope's Odyſſey. 
S1'nDON. 7. /. [Lat.] A fold; a wrapper. 
There were found a book and a letter, both 
written in fine parchment, and wrapped in ,t dens 
of linen. 85 ; Bacon. 
SINE. n. /. Anus, Latin. ] A right ine, 
in geometry, is a right line drawn from 
one end of an arch perpendicularly upon 
the diameter drawn from the other end 
of that arch ; or it 1s half the chord of 


twice the arch. Harris, 
Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane 
of inciderice, the fine of the angle of incidence of 
every ray, conſidered apart, ſhall have to the fine of 
the angle of refraction a conſtant ratio. 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles 
S1'NECURE. 2. , | fine, without, and 
cura, care, Lat.] An office which has re- 
venue without any employment. 
A finecure is a benefice without cure of ſouls. 


Hife. 
No ſimony nor ſinecure were known, | 
Nor would the bee work honey for the drone. Garth. 
SI'NEW. 3. J. [ renpe, Saxon; /enexven, 
utch. | 74 | 
1. A wag ; the ligament by which the 
joints are moved. | 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 


With luſty news. Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar. 
The rooted fibres roſe, and from the wound 


Black bloody drops diſtill'd upon the ground: 
Mute and amaz'd, my hair with terror ſtood ; 
Fear ſhrunk. my finews, and congeal'd my blood. 
Dryden. 
A. finew cracked ſeldom recovers its former 
ſtrength. 


2. Applied to whatever gives ſtrength or 


compactneſs: as, money is the finews | 


of war. | 
Some other finewws there are, from which that 
overplus of ſtrength in perſuaſion doth ariſe,, 


| | Hooker. 
Such diſcouraging of men in the ways of an ac- 


tive conformity to the church's rules, cracks the | 


news of government; for it weakens and damps 
the ſpirits of the obedient, South, 


In the principal figures of a picture, the painter 
is to employ the finezvs of his art; for in them 
conſiſts the principal beauties of his work. 


| Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
3. Muſcle or nerve. | a * 


The feeling pow'r, which is life's root, 
Through ev'ry living part itſelf doth ſhed 
By fincws, which extend from head to foot; 
And, like a net, all o'er the body ſpread, Dawies. 
To S1'ntw. v. a. from the noun.] To 
knit as by ſinews. Not in uſe. 
Aſk'the lady Bona for thy queen 
So ſhalt thou fineww both 9922 lands together. 
| aleſpeare s Henry VI. 
S1'NnEWED. adj. [from finew.] 7 
1. Furniſhed with ſinews. op 
_ Strong finew'd was the youth, and big of bone. 
| US 3525", * Bites 
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2. Strong ; firm ; vigorous. 
He will the rather do it, when 
- Ourſelves well fncxved to our defence, | 
| Shakeſpeare's King John. | 
[ fnew and ſbrunk.] 


* 


; 1 

he ſees 

| S1'NEWSHRUNK. adj. 

A horſe is ſaid to be Fr when 
he has been over-ridden, and fo fa- 
tigued that he becomes gaunt-bellied, 
by a ſtiffneſs and contraction of the two 
ſinews which are under his belly. 

Farrier's Di#. 

S1'NEWY. adi. gray | 

1. Conſiſting of a ſinew; nervous. The 
nerves and finews are in poetry often 
confounded, from erung, Latin, whic 
ſignifies a ſinew. 


The finetoy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part, 


x N 


Can tie thoſe parts, and make me one of all. Donne. 


2. Strong; nervous; vigorous; forcible. 
| And for thy vigour, . 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yields | 
To finewy Ajax. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove 
Moſt finezoy ſwordſmen. 
The northern-*people are large, fair-complex- 
ioned, ſtrong, ſinecuy, and courageous. 
| <4 Hales Origin of Mankind. 
Fainting, as he reach'd the ſhore, 
He dropt his finewvy arms: his knees no more 
Perform'd their office. - Pope's Odyſſey. 
SN FUL. adj. [ fin and full.) 


1. Alien from not holy; unſanc- 
tified, | | 
| Drive out the finfu/ pair, 

From hallow'd ground th' unholy. Milton. 
2, Wicked ; not obſervant of religion ; 
| contrary to religion. 
| perſons and things. 

Thrice happy man, ſaid then the father grave, 
Whoſe ſtaggering ſteps thy ſteady hand doth lead, 

And ſhews the way his fnful ſoul to ſave, 

Who better can the way to heaven aread. 
| Fairy _ 

Nature herſelf, though pure of ſinful thought, 
Wrought in her ſo, that, ſeeing me, ſhe turn'd. 

x | | Milton, 

The ftoicks looked upon all paſſions as ſinful de- 
fects and irregularities, as ſo many deviations from 
right reaſon, making paſſion to be only another 
word for perturbation. _ Seuth, 


SUNFULLY. adv. [from finful.] Wick- 
edly; not pionſly ; not according to the 
ordinance of God. | 

All this from my remembrance brutiſh wrath 
Sinfully pluck'd, and not a man of you 
Had ſo much grace to put it in my mind. 
Shakſpeare's Richard III. 
The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf 
innocently and eaſily, while the ambitious man at- 
tempts to pleaſe others finfully and difficultly, and 
perhaps unſucceſsfully too. South, 

S1'NFULNESS. #. /, [from fnful.] Alie- 
nation from God; neglect or violation 
of the duties of religion ; contrariety to 
religious goodneſs, 

| I am ſent 
To ſhew thee what ſhall come in future days 
To thee, and to thy offspring >. good with bad 
Expect to hear; ſupernal grace contending = 
With /infulneſs of men. Milton. 
Peeviſhneſs, the general fault of ſick perſons, 
is equally to be avoided for the folly and fiufulneſs. 
bY | Ae. 

To SING. wr — T ſang, or ſung ; 

participle paſſ. /ung. [pinzan, Saxon; 

fingia, Iflandick ; fnghen, Dutch. 

1. To form the voice to melody; to arti- 
culate muſically. - e . 


— 


— — 


It is uſed both of 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| 
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Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, © 
Bow themſelves when he did fing 
' To his mufick plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers 
There had made a laſting ſpring. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


my 


| Then they for fudden joy did weep, 


And fome for ſorrow ung. 
FI 


Shakeſp. Lear, 
They rather N 4%; 


held 
peſtering ſtreets, than ſee 
Our tradeſmen ſinging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions friendly. Shak, Coriolanut. 
The morning ſtatrs ſang together. Job. 
Then ſhall the trees of the wood „ing out at 
the preſence of the Lord. 1 Chron. xvi. 33. 
Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 
Some in heroick verſe divinely ing. Dryden. 
2. To utter ſweet ſounds inarticulately. 
The time of the ſinging of birds is come, 
Cant. ii. 12. 
You will ſooner bind a bird from fnging<than 
from flying. | con. 
Join voices, all ye birds, | 
That ſinging up to heaven's gate aſcend. Milton. 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And finging birds, in filver cages hung. 
TX | 175 Dryden's Ovid. 
Oh! were I made, by ſome transforming pow'r, 
The captive bird that fings within thy bow'r, 
Then might my voice thy lining ears employs 
And I thoſe kiſſes he receives enjoy. 
Pepe Summers 
3. To make any ſmall or ſhrill noiſe. 
A man may hear this ſhower ſing in the wind. 


Shakeſpearts 
| You leaden meſſengers, 
Fly with falſe aim; pierce the ſtill moving air, 
That ſings with piercing; do not touch my lord. 
|; Shakejj Are. 
We hear this fearful tempeſt ing. Shakeſpeare. 
O''er his head the flying ſpear | 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in airs 
4. To tell in poetry. * 
Bid her exalc her melancholy wing, 


| 


| Of human hope by croſs event deſtroy d, 
Of uſeleſs wealth, and greatneſs unenjoy d. Priore 
To SING, v. a. Ws 
1. To relate or mention in poetry. 
All the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Metiiah ing. | 
3 Jing the man who Judah's ſceptre bore _ 
In that right hand which held the crook before. 


Well might he fing the day he could not fear, 
And paint the glories he was ſure to wear, Smith. 


2. To celebrate; to give praiſes to, in 
| verſe. | 3 
Ihe laſt, the happieſt Britiſh king, 
Whom thou ſhalt paint or I ſhall ing. Addiſars 
3. To utter harmoniouſſy. FRET 
In cles, caddiſſes, cambricks, lawns, why he fngs 


ing, Sing us one of the ſongs of Zion, 


How could we to his godhead ſing 


Forc'd hallelujahs ? Milton. 
To SINGE. v. a. [rængan, Saxon; eng- 
ben, Dutch. ] To ſcorch; to burn {lightly 
or ſuperficially. 2 
They bound the doctor, | 
Whoſe beard they have fing d off with brands of 
fire. 4 Shakeſpeare. 


Drake, in the vaunting ftile of a ſoldier, would 
call this enterprize the ſingeing of the king of 
Wie" | | 

That neither was finged in the combuſtion of 
Phaeton, nor overwhelmed by the inundation of 
Deucalion. ; Browns 

They leave a finged bottom all involv d 
With itench and ſmoke. Milton's Paradi 


L 


Na 


And rais'd from earth, and ſav'd from paſſion, ſing 


them over as they were gods and goddeſſes, Shak. 
They that waſted us required of us mirth, ſay- 


% 


Pope. 


Arms and the man I n g. Dryden's nal. | 


Pſalm exxxvil. Jo | 
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© * Thoſe cheerful fingers know not why 


A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueſt, 
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2. Particular; individual. 


3. Not compounded. 


1 rr 
8 4 


1 faults tos of f . through bog 


glaſs, and he never would endure it after. Lr. 


Thus riding on his curls, he ſeem'd ts paſs 


A rolling fire along, and Fuge the graſs Dryden, | 
S1'xGER,. =. % from ng 

anch one whoſe rofl 
to ſing. | 


-] One that 
eſſion or buſineſs is 
PN 


_ "His filching was like an unſkilful finger, he kept 
not time. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
I gat me men fingers and women fingers, and the 
delights of the ſons of men. Feel. li, 8. 


7 T0 the chief finger on my ſtringed inſtruments. 


13 Hab. iii. 
Cockbirds amongſt ſinging birds are ever the 


better fingers, becauſe they are more lively. 
| at _ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 


I might; like Orpheus, with my num' rous moan 


Melt to compaſſion: now my trait'rous ſong 


Wich thee conſpires to do the finger wrong. Waller. 


The birds know how to chuſe their fare; 
To peck this fruit they all forbear : 


They ſhould make any hafte to die, 
The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a 
chorus of fingers, : Dryden. 


S1'NGINGMASTER. 2. / [ Ang and maſeer.] 
One who teaches to ſing. bo 


He employed an itinerant fingingmaſier to inſtru 
them rightly in the tunes of the Pialms. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


SI'NGLE. adj. [ fngulus, Latin.] 


1. One ; not double ; not more than one. 


The words are clear and eaſy, and their origi- 


nals are of ſingle fignification without any ambi- 


kuity. Sautb. 
Some were ſingle acts, though each complete; 
But ev'ry act ſtood ready to repeat. Dryden. 


Then Theſeus join'd with bold Pirithous came, 
A fngle concord in a double name. Dryden. 
High Alba, 
A lonely defart, and an empty land, 
Shall ſcarce afford, for needful hours of reſt, 


Addiſen on Italy. 
Where the poeſy or oratory ſhines, a fing/e read- 


ing is not ſufficient to ſatisfy a mind that has a 


true taſte 3 nor can we make the fulleſt improve- 
ment of them without proper reviews. 


Watts on the Mind. 


As no ſingle man is born with a right of con- 
trouling the opinions of all the reft, ſo the world 


- Has no title to demand the whole time of any par- 
- ticular perſon, 


Pope. 

If one ſingle word were to expreſs but one Gps 
idea, and nothing elſe, there would be ſcarce any 
miſtake. | Watts. 


As fimple "ideas are oppoſed to complex, and 
ſingle ideas to compound, fo propoſitions are diſ- 
tinguiſhed : the Engliſh tongue has ſome advan- 
wage above the learned languages, which have no 
-uſual word to diſtinguiſh ſingle from ſimple. Watts. 


4. Alone; having no companion; having 


no aſſiſtant. 
Servant of God, well haſt thou fought 
The better fight, who S»g/e haſt maintain'd 
Againſt revolted multitudes the caufe of truth. 


| . Milton. 
His wiſdom ſuch, " 
Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear, 
Whilſt fngle he ſtood forth. Denham, 
In ſwet poſſeſſion of the fairy place, — 
Single, and conſcious to myſelf alone 
Of pleaſures to th' excluded world unknown. 
Dryden. 


5. Unmarried. 


Is the fingle man therefore bleſſed? no: as a 
walled town is more worthier than à village, ſo 


4 


— 
— 


1 


ulli. 


1 
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Ae * Pygmalion - e 
Abhorr'd all womankind, but moſt a Wife; 
So ſingle choſe to live, and ſhunn'd to wed, 
Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his bed. 


- ' 
- 


To make flowers double, is effected by often re- 
moving them into new earth; as, on the contrary, 
double flowers, by neglecting and not removing, 


prove fmgle. |» 
7. Pure; uncorrupt 
ſimple. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 


Bacon's. Natural Hiſtory. 
; not double-minded ; 


The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye 


be ſingle, thy whole body ſhall be full of light. 


Matt. vi. 2. \ None ſeconded, as fingular and raſh. 


8, That in which one is oppoſed to one. 


He, when his country, threaten'd with alarms, 


Shall more than once the Punick bands affright, 


Shall kill the Gauliſh king, in fingle fight. 


Dryden's FE neid. 


To SU'NGLE. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To chuſe out from among others. 


25 0 


At ombre ſingly to decide their doom. 
4. Honeſtly ; ſimply ; fincerely. 
SINGULAR. a/. [ fngulier, Fr. fingu- 


I ſaw him in the battle range about, 

And how he ſingled Clifford forth. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Every man may have a peculiar ſavour, which, 

although not perceptible unto man, is yet. ſenſible 

unto dogs, who hereby can fing/e out their maſter 

in the dark. 155 Bacon. 
Doſt thou already Single me? I thought 

Gyves and the mill had tam'd thee. Milt. Agoniſt. 
Begin, auſpicious boy, to caſt about 


Thy infant eyes, and with a ſmile thy mother | 


ngle out. Dryden. 

Single the lowlieſt of the am'rous youth 
Aſk for his vows, but hope not for his truth. Prior. 
{ſequeſter ; to withdraw. 85 
Yea fimply, ſaith Baſil, and univerſally, whether 


it be in works of nature, or of voluntary choice, 1 


ſee. not any thing done as it ſhould be, if it be 
wrought by an agent /mgling itſelf from conſorts. 
| | ] Hecker. 


3. To take alone. N 
Many men there are, than whom nothing is 


more commendable when they are ſingled; and yet, 
in ſociety with others, none leſs fit to anſwer the 


duties which are looked for at their hands. Hooker. * 
4. To ſeparate. 


Hardly they herd, which by good hunters ſingled 
are, Sidney * 


S1'NGLENESS. u. , [from fingle.] Sim- 


plicity ; ſincerity; honeſt plainneſs 


It is not the deepneſs of their knowledge, but | 


the /ing/eneſs of their belief, which God accepteth. 


Heooker . 
Men muſt be obliged togo through their buſineſs 
with ſingleneſs of heart. Lan. 


S1'NGLY. adv. | from fingle.] 
1. Individually ; particularly. 


If the injured perſon be not righted, every one 
of them is wholly guilty of the injuſtice, and there- 
fore bound to reſtitution fingly and entirely. 

| Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

They tend to the perfection of human nature, 
and to make men ſingly and perſonally good, or 
tend to the happineſs of ſociety. Tillotſon's Serm. 


2, Only ; by himſelf. 


Look thee, tis ſo; thou fingly honeſt man, 


ab 


Here take: the gods out of my miſery 
Have ſent thee treaſure.» Shak. Timon of Athens. 


3. Without partners or aſſociates. 


Belinda 
Burns to encounter two advent'rous knights, 
Pope. 


o 


laris, Latin,] 


| 1. Single; not complex; not compound. 


That idea which repreſeats one particular deter- 


minate thing, is called a Sogethr idea, whether | 


Watts. 


fimple, complex, or compound. 


2. [In grammar.] Expreſſing only one; 
is the forehead of a married man more honourable | | | 
than the bare brow of a bachelor. Shakeſpeare. | 


| 


not plural. 


If St. Paul's ſpeaking of tymiſelf in the firſt per- 
0 ® . 4 


. 


4 


| Dryden, 
6. Not complicated; not duplicated. - 
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ben foguley bas fo. yarious tmeanings, his abe of 

che firſt perſon plural has a greater latitude» Locke. 

3. Particular; unexampled, 

So ſingular a ſad ness 
Muſt have a cauſe as ſtrange as the effet, 
| | Denbam 'i Sepby. 

Doubtleſss if you are innocent, your caſe is ex- 

tremely hard, yet it is not ſingular. Female Quixote. 

4. Having ſomething not common to others, 

It is commonly uſed in a ſenſe of dif. 

approbation, whether applied to perſons 


| 


or things. 
| 5 His zeal 


Milton, 
It is very commendable to be fngular in any ex. 
cellency, and religion is the greateſt excellency : 
to be ſingular in any thing that is wiſe and worthy, 
is not a diſparagement, byt a praiſe, Tillotſon, 
5. Alone; that of which there is hut one. 
i Thee buſts of the emperors and empreſſes are all 
very ſcarce, and ſome of them almoſt fingular in 
their kind, - | ' Addiſon. 
SINGULA'RITY. #. , [ fingularite, Fr. 
from /ingular.] 
1. Some character or quality by which 
one 1s diſtinguiſhed from all, or from 
molt others, 

Pliny addeth»this fngu/arity to that ſoil, that the 
ſecond year the very falling down of the ſeeds yield. 
eth corn. | | © Raleigh, 

2. Any thing remarkable; a. curioſity ; 
| uncommon character or form, | 


Your gallery 
> Have we paſs'd through, not without much content 
In many fingularitizs ; but we ſaw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The ſtatue of her mother, Shak, Winter's Tale. 
I took notice of this little figure for the ſingula- 
rity of the inſtrument: it is not unlike a violin. 
Addiſon on Italy. ' 
3. Particular privilege or prerogative. _ 
St. Gregory, being himſelf a biſhop of Rome, 
and writing againſt the title of univerſal biſhop, 
ſaith thus: None of all my predeceſſors ever con- 
' ſented to uſe this ungodly title; no biſhop ef Rome 
ever took upon him this name of fingularity. Hooker. 
Catholiciſm, which is here attributed unto the 
church, muſt be underſtood in oppoſition to the le- 
gal fngularity of the Jewiſh nation. Pearſon. 
4. Character or manners different from 
thoſe of others. | 
The ſpirit of fngularity in a few ought to give 
place to publick judgment. Holter. 
Though, according to the practice of the world, 
it be ſingular for men thoroughly to live up to 
the principles of their religion, yet ſingularity in 
this matter is a ſingular commendation of it. | 
Tillotſon's Ser mont. 
Singularity in ſin puts it out of faſhion, ſince to 
be alone in any practice ſeems to make the judg- 
ment of the world againſt it; but the concurrence 
of others is a tacit approbation of that in which they 
| concur. Souths 
To SI'NGULARIZE. v. a. [/e fngularifers 
Fr. from Aingular.] To make ſingle. 
S1I'NGULARLY. adv. | from ingular.] Par- 
ticularly ; in a manner not common t 
Solitude and ſingularity can neither daunt nor 
diſgrace him, unleſs we could ſuppoſe it a diſgrace” 
to be ſingularly good. . South. 
S1"N GU LT. 2. , [|fengultusy Latin. ] Aſigh. 
YH . | = Spen/er . 
STNIST ER. adj. [ finifter, Latin.] 
1. Being on the left hand; left; not 
right; not dexter. It ſeems to. be uſed 
with the accent on the ſecond:ſyllable, 
at leaſt in the primitive, and on che firſt 


in the 3 ſenſe. TE My 


ear mae 
: ol 
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Runs on the dexter cheek, and this Sniffer _  - 

Bounds in my fire 8. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſia, 

Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem 
of war, here on ra aw cheek. . 


1 


Shakeſpeare's A well that ends well, | 


| But a rib, 
Crooked by nature, bent, as now appears, _ 
More to the part ſniffer from me 1 Milton. 
The ſpleen is N e dee to invigorate 
the ſiniſter ſide, which, being dilated, would rather 
infirm and debilitate it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
In his . hand, inſtead of ball, 
He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale. Dryden. 
2. Bad; perverſe ; corrupt; deviating 
from honeſty ; unfair. 
Is it ſo ſtrange a matter to find a good thing fur- 
| thered by ill men of a ſiniſter intent and purpoſe, 
whoſe forwardneſs is not therefore a bridle to ſuch 
as favour the ſame cauſe with a better and ſincere 
meaning ? Hooker. 
The duke of Clarence was ſoon after by ſiniſter 
means made clean away. Spenſer on Ireland. 
When are there more unworthy men choſen to 
offices, when is there more ſtrife and contention 
about elections, or when do partial and finifter af- 
fections more utter themſelves, than when an elec- 
tion is committed to many? Whitgifte. 
He profeſſes to have teceived no finiſter meaſure 
from his judge, but moſt willingly humbles him- 
ſelf to the determination of juſtice, 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Thoſe may be accounted the left hands of courts; 
perſons that are full of nimble and finift:r trick 
and ſhifts, whereby they pervert. the plain courſes 
of courts, and bring juſtice into oblique lines and 
labyrinths. 1 Bacon's Eſſays. 
The juſt perſon has given the world an aſſurance, 


by the conſtant tenor of his practice, that he makes 


a conſcience of his ways, and that he ſcorns to un- 


dermine another's intereſt by any ſiniſter or infe- | 


rior arts. | South. 

3. [ fniftre, French.) Unlucky ; inauſ- 
picious. 
cond ſyllable. 

Tempt it again; that is thy act, or none: 
What all the ſeveral ills that viſit earth, 
Brought forth by night with a finifter birth, 
Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 

The ſword, nor ſurfeits, let thy fury do. B. Jonſ. 


SI'NISTROUS. adj. [ finifter, Latin. ] Ab- 
ſurd; perverſe ; wrong-headed : in Fr. 
gauche, | | 

A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the 
moſt ſiniſtrous and abſurd choice. Bentley. 


S1I'NISTROUSLY. adv, [from finiftrous.] 


1. With a tendency to the left. 


Many in their infancy are finiſtrouſly diſpoſed, 
and divers continue all their life left-handed, and 
have but weak and imperfect- uſe of the right. - 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


2. Perverſely ; abſurdly. 


To SINK, v. a. pret. I fuxt, anciently /ank ; | | 


part. /aunk or ſunken. [ 
ſenken, German.] : 


1. To fall down through any mediam ; not | 


to ſwim ; to go to the bottom. 
As rien with prize, 
As is the oozy bottom of the ſea | 
With ſunkee-wreck: and ſugaleſs treaſuries. / 
| | 28 — Henry V. 
In with the river ſ#nk;.and'with it roſe 
Satay, involv'd in riſing miſt; then ſought 

Where to lie hid. 
He ſwims, or ſinks, or wades, or Creeps, or flies. 
| n Milton. 


The pirate ſinir with his ill-gotten gains, 


o 


| And nothing to another's wie remains.” * Dyyden, 


5. To make to fall. 


Suppofing ſeveral in a tempeſt will rather periſh 

oo oy would it not be madneſs in the reſt to 

chuſe to together, rather than do more than 
their ſhare? . f 
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don in his chariot. ; 2 Kings, ix. 24. 
Jo enter or Ne into an .. 
p David took. a ſtone and Nang it, _ 0 the 
Philiſtine, that the ſtone ſunk into his forehead, 

= 8 | 1 Sam. xvii. 49- 
4. To loſe height; to fall to a level. 
In vain-has nature form'd 
Mountains and oceans to oppoſe his paſſage ; 
He bounds o'er all, victorious in his march, 
The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him. 
543 Addiſon's Cato. 
5. To loſe or want prominence. 
2 were his marks? A lean cheek, a blue 
and ſunken. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
"Pop dinted wrinkles on — ſhe draws 3 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws. Dryd. 
6. To be overwhelmed or depreſſed. 
Our country ſinks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 
Is added to her wounds, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
They arraign'd ſhall fink 
Milton. 


Beneath thy ſentence. 
But if you this ambitious pray'r deny, 
Then let me fink beneath proud Arcite's arms; 
And, I once dead, let him poſſeſs her charms. 
1 i q Dryden. 
7. To be received; to be impreſſed. 
| Let theſe ſayings ſink down into your ears. 
| | Luke, ix. 44+ 
Truth never finks into theſe men's minds, nor 
| gives any tincture to them. Locke. 
8. To decline; to decreaſe ; to decay. 
| Then down the precipice of time it goes, 
And finks in minutes which in ages roſe. Dryden. 
This republick has been much more powerful 
than it is at preſent, as it is ſtill likelier to fink than 
increaſe in its dominions. Addiſon on Italy. 
Let not the fire fink or ſlacken, but increaſe. 


Mortimer. 


: 


| | 
9. To fall into reſt or indolence. 
Wouldſt thou have me fink away 
In pleafing dreams, and loſe myſelf in love, 
When every moment Cato's life 's at ſtake ? 
| " Addiſon's Cato. 
10. To fall into any ſtate worſe than the 
former; to tend to ruin. | 
Nor urg'd the labours of my lord in vain, 

A ſinking empire longer to ſuſtain. Dryden's Zn. 
To SINK. V. a. | | 
1. To put under water; to diſable from 
ſwimming or floating. 

A ſmall fleet of Engliſh made an hoſtile inva- 
ſion or incurſion upon their havens and roads, and 
fired, ſunk, and carried away ten thouſand ton of 
their great ſhipping. | Bacon. 
2, To delve; to make by delving. 
At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the 
fields by ſinking ditches two feet deep, and in the 


pencan, Saxon; 


. Milton's. Paradiſe Loſt. 


* 
* 


| we pc and fling down ſome 


ſpace of t:n years the ditches are digged again for 
iron ſince produced. Boyle. 
Near Geneva are quarries of freeſtone, that run 


make within the borders of it a little ſquare, in- 
; eloſed within four walls: in this ſquare they fink a 
pit, and dig for freeſtone. Addiſon. 
3. To depreſs; to degrade. 
A mighty king I am, an earthly god; 

J raiſe or fink, impriſon, or ſet free; 

And life or death depends on my decree. Prior. 
Trifling painters or ſculptors beſtow infinite 

pains upon the moſt infignificant parts of a figure, 

till they fink the grandeur of the whole. 


4. To plunge into deſtruction. 

> Heav'n bear witneſs, 

And, if I have a conſcience, let it fink me, 
Ev'n as the ax falls, if I be nat faithful. Shak. 


Theſe aie ſo far from raiſing mountains, that 


undermine others, finking them into the abyſs. 
Wouaward. 


will not grant the firſt of theſe will nt the ſpirit of 


under the lake: when the water is at loweſt, they | 


| 


Pope's Eſſay en Homer. | 


ore Fanding, | 
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16. To bring low ; to diminiſh in quantity. | 4 
When on the banks of an unlook'd.tor Rreamy '''' © a 
| You ſunk the river with repeated draughts, „ 33 
Who was the laſt in all your hoſt that thirſted ? , 
7. To cruſh ; to overbear ; to depreſs. 
That Hector was in certainty of death, and de- 
preſſed with the conſcience of an ill cauſe : if you 


a hero, you'll at leaſt allow the ſecond may. Popes 
8. To diminiſh ; to degrade. 
They catch at all opportunities of ruining our 
trade, and ſinking the figure which we make. 
a 25 | Addiſon on the W,. ars 
mean not that we ſhould fink our figure out of 
covetuouſneſs; and deny ourſelves the proper con- 
veniences of our ſtation, only that we may lay up a 
ſuperfluous treaſure, Rogers. 
9. To make to decline. 
Thy cruel and unnatural luſt of power 
Has ſunk thy father more than all his years, 
And made him wither in a green old age. Rope: 
To labour for a ſunk corrupted ſtate. Lyttleton. 
10. To ſuppreſs; to conceal ; to intervert. 
If ſent with ready money to buy any thing, and 
you happen to be out of pocket, fink the money, 
and take up the goods on account. 
5 : | Swifts Rules te Servants: 
SINK. . /; [yine, Saxon. 
1. A drain; a jakes. 3 
Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrain' d, 
Who is the fink o th body. Shakeſp. Coriolanu te 
Bad humours gather to a bile; or, as divers ken- 
nels flow to one fink, ſo in ſhort time their num⸗ 


. 
* 
* * 


bers increaſed. Hayward. - 3 
Gather more filth than any fink in town. 5 
Granwil/ ee | 


Returning home at night, you'll find the fink 
Strike your offended ſenſe with double _ 1 
Tur. 
2. Any place where corruption is gathered. 
What nk of monſters, wretches of loſt minds, 
Mad after change, and deſperate in their ſtates, 
Wearied and gall'd with their neceſſities, 


Durſt have thought it ? Ben Fonſon's Catilines - 
Our ſoul, whoſe country's heav'n, and God her 
father, | p | 


Into this world, corruption's fink, is ſent 3" 
Yet ſo much in her travail ſhe doth gather, 
That ſhe returns home wiſer than ſhe went. 
. Donne. 8 
S1'NLEsSS: adj. [from in.] Exempt from 
n. | 
Led on, yet finleſe, with deſire to know 
What nearer might concern him.. Miltone. + 
| At that taſted fruit 
The ſun, as from Thyeſtean banquet, turn'd 
His courſe intended; elſe how had the world 
Inhabited, though frleſs, more than now 
Avoided pinching. cold, and ſcorching heat? Mur. 
Infernal ghoſts and helliſh furies round 
Environ'd thee ; ſome howl'd,. . ſome yell d, fome - * 
_ ſhriek'd, g | 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Sat'ſt unappal'd in calm and finleſs peace. Milton. 
No thoughts like mine his finlefs ſoul profane, 
Obſervant of the right. Dtyden's Ovid. 
Did God, indeed, inſiſt on a finleſs and unerring 
obſervance of all this multiplicity of duties; had 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation provided go remedy for 
our lapſes, we might cry out with Balaam, Alas ! 
who ſhouli live, if God did this? Rogers. 
S1 NLESSNESS. 1. / { from /inle/5.] Exemp- - 
tion from fin. | 
We may the leſs admire at his gracious conde- 
ſcenſions to thoſe, the fin/efneſs-of whoſe condition 
will keep them from turning his vouchſafements . 
into any thing but occaſions of joy and gratitude. 
| | | Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
S1'nNEx,. 2. J [from An.] N 
1. One at enmity with God; one net 
truly or religiouſly good. | 
| Let the boldeſt finner take this one conſideration 
along with him, when hes going to ſin, that 1 * 
| £r 
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dc Hi kin he io bout to act ever bee / to be her- 


2. To drink in ſmall quantities. 


doned or nd, yet, as ſoon as it is acted, it quite turns 
the balance, puts his falvation upon the venture, 
and makes it ten to one odds againſt him, South. 
Never conſider yourſelves as perſons that are, to 
be ſeen, admired, and courted by men; but as poor 
Ainners, that are to ſave yourſelves from the vanities 
and follies of a miſerable world, by humility, de- 
votion, and ſelf. denial, | Law 


2. An offender ; a criminal, 


Here 's that which is too weak to be-a inner, ho- | 


neſt water, which ne'er left man i th* mire, 
| Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Over the guilty then the fury ſhakes 
The ſounding whip, and brandiſhes her ſnakes, 
And the pale ſinner with her fiſters takes. Dryden. 
Thither, where ſinners may have reſt, I go, 
Where flames refin'd in breatts ſeraphick glow, 
| Pope. 
Whether the charmer nner it or faint it, 
If folly grows romantick, I muſt paint it. Pope. 
S1NO'FFERING, 7. , | fin and offering. 
An expiation or ſacrifice for fin. 
The fleſh of the bullock ſhalt thou burn without 
the camp: it is a ſinoffering. Ex. xxix. 14. 
Si“ NOPER or Sinople. u. ſ. | terra pontica, 
Latin.] A ſpecies of earth; ruddle. 
| Ainſcwortbh. 
To SYNUATE. v. a. [ finuo, Latin. ] To 
bend in and out. | 


Another was very perfect, ſomewhat leſs with 
the margin, and more finuated. Wordzv. on Foſſils. 
SINUA'TION. 2. /.|from finuate,] A bend- 
ing in and out. 
he human brain is, in proportion to the body, 
much larger than the brains of brutes, in propor- 
tion to their bodies, and fuller of anfractus, or 
ſinuations. Hale's Origin of Mankind. ! 
SINVO'SITY. 7. . [from ſiuucus.] The: 
quality of being ſinuous. | 
Sinvovs. adj. | /inueux, Fr. from ſinus, 
Lat.] Bending in and out. 


Try with what diſadvantage the voice will be car- 
ried in an horn, which is a line arched; or in a 
trumpet, which is a line retorted; or in ſome pipe 
that were Fnuous, Bacon. 
Theſe, as a line, their long dimenſion drew, 
Streaking the ground with, ſinuous trace. xxl 
| | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
In the diſſections of horſes, in the concave or 
mucus part of the liver, whereat the gall is uſually 
ſeated in quadrupeds, I diſcover an hollow, long, 
membranous ſubſtance. Braun. 


TUS. 1. /. {Latin.] 


1. A bay of the ſea; an opening of the 


land. | | 
Plato ſuppoſeth his Atlantis to have ſunk all 
into the fea : whether that be true or no, I do not 
think it impoſſible that ſome arms of the ſea, or 
firuſes, might have had ſuch an original, 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Any fold or opening. | 
To SIP. v. a. [ripan, Saxon; /ippen, 

Dutch. ] | 
1. To drink by ſmall draughts ; to take, 
at one appoſition of the cup to the 
mouth, no more than the mouth will 


contain. 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, _ 
And fip with nymphs their elemental tea. Pope. 


Find out the peaceful hermitage z 

The hairy gown and moſly cell, f 
Where I may fit and rightly ſpell 

Of ev'ry ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 

And every herb that ſips the de w. Milton. 

3. To drink out of. 8 

The winged nation o'er the foreſt flies: 
Then ſtooping on the meads and leafy bow'rs, 
They ſkim the floods, and fp the purple flow'rs. 
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She rals' it to her mouth with ſober grace; 
Then fippirg, offer d to the next. 
81. n, . [from the verb.] A fmall draught; 
| as much as the mouth will hold. 
8 Her face o* fire 
Wich labour, and the thing ſhe took to quench it 


— 


| One fp of this 

Will bathe the drooping ſpirits in delight, 

Beyond the bliſs of dreams. Milton. 

S1"PHON. #./. [oifor ; fipho, Lat. fiphon, 
Fr.] A pipe through which liquors are 

conveyed. | 

| Beneath th' inceſſant weeping of theſe drains 

I ſ:e the rocky ſiphons ſtretch'd immenſe, 

The mighty reſervoirs of harden'd chalk, 

Of ſtiff compacted clay. Thomſon's Autumn, 

SBR. 2. /. | from .] One that ſips. 


S1'PPET.%. / | op, ip, ſippet.] A ſmall ſop. 
SIR. 7: 7. 
; Spaniſh ; /enior, Lat.] | | 
1. The word of reſpect in compellation. 
Speak on, fir, 
I dare your worſt objections: if I bluſh, 
It is to ſee a nobleman want manners 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
But, firs, be tudden in the execution 
Withal obdurate; do nat let him plead. | 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
x Sir king, | 
This man is better than the man he ſlew, Shak. 
At a banquet the ambaſſador defired the wife men 
to deliver every one of them ſome ſentence or para- 


perceiving, ſaid to him, Sir, let it not diſpleaſ 
you; why do not you ſay ſomewhat that I ma; 


there are that can hold their peace. Bacon's Apoph. 


preſſed it in Hebrew characters. 


in the active part. 

© The court forſakes him, and fir Balaam hangs. 

ET . | Pope. 

3. It is ſometimes uſed for man. 
I have adventur'd 

To try your taking of a falſe report, which hath 


In the election of a fir ſo rare. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
4. A title given to the loin of beef, which 


good humour, 
touch a fr-loin which was ſerved up. Addiſon. 
And the ſtrong table groans | 

Beneath the ſmoaking ſir-loin, ſtretch'd immenſe 

From fide to fide. | 
It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a ſpit, which is 

ſtrong enough to turn a ſir-loin of beef, ſhould not 

be able to turn a lark. 


SIRE... . | fire, Fr. ſenior, Lat.] 


1. A father. Uſed in poetry. 
He, but a duke, would have his ſon a king, 
And raiſe his ifſue like a loving fire. Shak. H. VI. 
A virgin is his mother, but his fire. 4. 
The pow'r of the moſt High. Milton's Par. Loft. 
And now I leave the true and juſt ſupports - 
Of legal princes and of honeſt courts, _ Hr 
8 great part' ners in my father's cares, 
Saluted their young king at Hebron crown'd, Prior. 
Whether his hoary fre he ſpies, | 
While thouſand grateful thoughts ariſe, 
Or meets his ſpouſe's fonder eye. | 
Pope's Chorus to Brutus, 
ſ] 
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Dryden's ZEncid. | 


She would to each . Shakeſp, Winter's Tale. 


fire, Fr. ſeignior, Ital. ſenor, 


ble, that he might report to his king, which they 
did: only one was filent, which the ambaſſador | 


report? He anſwered, Report to your lord, tha: 


2. The title of a knight or baronet. This 
word was anciently ſo much held eſſen- 
tial, that the Jews in their addreſſes ex- 


Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal ] 
Bacon's War with Spain. | 


Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment, | 


one of our kings knighted in a fit of | 


He loſt his roaſt-beef ſtomach, not being able to | 


Thomſon's Autumn. | 


2. It is uſed in comma ſppock of beaſts : | 
fire, but a bad | 
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[To Sir. 9. 1. To drink à mall quantity. 3. Te 1s uſed in compoſition: as, grand. | 


os Sreat-grand/fare, 
'To Sin E. v. a To beget; to produce. 
Cowards father cowards, and baſe things fre the 
F baſe. „ $3 vr Shaheſpeare, 
Sta. . Y [Latin.] A goddeſs who 
enticed men y ſinging, and devoured 
them; any miſchievous enticer. K 
Oh train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears: 
Sing, ſiren, to thyſelf, and I will dote ; 
Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hair, 
And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lie» Shah. 
Str as18. 1. / [ovginc.] An inflam- 
mation of the brain and its membrane, 
through an exceſſive heat of the ſun. 
| . 
SI RIUS. „ % [Latin.) The dogſtar. 
StRO"cco. 3. J [Italian ; Hrus wentus, 
Latin.] The ſouth-eaſt or Syrian wind, 
| Forth ruſh the levant and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noiſe, 
Sirocco and Libecchio. Milton, 
 SI'RRAH- 7. /. | fir, ha! Minſhew.] A 
compellation of reproach and inſult, 
Go, ſirrab, to my cell; 
Take with you your companions : as you look 
| To have my pardon, trim it handſomely. 

S 1 Tempeſt, 
| Sirrab, There's no room for faith, troth, or ho- 
neſty in this boſom of thine. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
It runs in the blood of your whole race, firrab, 

to hate our family. L" Eftrange, 
| . Gueſs how the goddeſs greets her ſon, 
Come hither, firrah; no, begone. 155 Prior. 
Stor. 2 J. [Arabick.] The juice of 
Si Rur. vegetables boiled with ſugar, 
Shall I, whoſe ears her mournful d did ſeite, 
Her words in /irup laid of ſweeteſt breath, 
g Sidney. 


' 


Mot poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowſy firups of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet ſleep, 
Which thou owed'ſt yeſterday. Shakeſp. Otbello. 
And firſt, behold this cordial julap here, 
That flames and dances in his cryſtal bounds, 
With ſpirits of balm, and fragrant ſyrops mixt. 
| Milton, 
Thoſe expreſſed juices contain the true eſſential 
ſalt of the plant; for if they be boiled into the con- 
ſiſtence of a firup, and ſet in a cool place, the eſſen- 
tial falt of the plant will {hoot upon the ſides of the 
' veſſels. Arbut hngt. 
\SI"RUPED..adj. [from firup.] Sweet, like 
firap ; bedewed with ſweets. ; 

Yet when there haps a honey fall, 
We ll lick the ſyrupt leaves: = 
And tell the bees that theirs is gall. Draytons 
SRU x. adj. | from frup.] Reſembling 
firup. 

Apples are of a ſrupy tenacious nature. Mortimer. 
$188. 'z. . [contracted from a H.] 

Vou ſaid, if I return'd next ie in Lent, 

I ſhould be in remitter of your grace. Donne. 


S1'SKIN. 2. J. [chloris, Lat.] A bird; a 
| greenfinch. | \ 
S1'sTER. 2. / [ppeoprefi, Saxon; zaſfters 
Dutch.) b . 
1. A woman born of the ſame parents; 
correlative to brother. | 
Her ſiſter began to ſcold. "0: 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
I have ſaid to corruption, thou art my father: 
do the worm, thou art my mother and my ter. 
| | | Job, xvii. 14. 
2. Woman of the ſame faith; a chriſtian ; 
one of the ſame nature; human being. 
If a brother or ter be naked, and deſtitute of 
food, and you ſay unto them, Depart in peace, be 
you warmed and filled; notwithſtanding, you gve , 


| | Relent. 
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; thoſe things which are needful to thes 0 2 to abide... KY, 4, _ Here we cannot fir dowwn, but fill proceed in our 9 3 
| py doth it profit? _ Fane, il. 15. 4 "A nies. 4 h ame; F ſtarch, bag yer be for 6 ſupport. "Rogers, 
3. A female of the fame kind,” © There E not and reproach us. , Milton. | 19: To SIT dagen, To ſettle ; to fix abode. 


He chid the fifers, 1 5 Wen Thetis bluſh'd ip purple not ber own, '| © - From beſides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and 
; And bade them ſpeak to him. » Shak » Macbeth. 4 And from her face the breathing winds were blown « Getes ſat down. | - 330 | Spenſer « 
4. One of the ſame kind; one of the fame} 4 ſudden filence ale upon the fea, f 19. To 81 out. To be without engage- 
T0000 R And ſweeping oars with ſtruggling urg'd their way. ment or employment. 
The women, who would rather wreſt the laws | 4 Dryden. They are glad, rather than fit out, to play ve 


Toh He to the void advanc'd his pace; ary 
Than let a er- plaintiff loſe the cauſe ”P | ſmall game, and to make uſe of arguments, ſuch 
As judges on the bench more gracious ne; Pale horrour ſat on each Arcadian face. Dryden. } 23 will not prove a bare inexpediency. 5 
And more attent to brothers of the bar, 7. To brood ; to incubate. | "of Biſhop Sanderſon's Judgment. 
Cried, one and all, the ſuppliant ſhould have right; As the partridge fitteth on eggs, and hatcheth | 20. To 81 T up, To rife from lying to ſit- 
And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the knight. them not, ſo he that getteth riches not by right, tin | | 
Dryden. | {ball leave them in the midft of his days. -" 3 3 1 
There grew two olives, cloſeſt of the grove, | | Fer. xvii. 11. He that was dead, ſat up, and began 11 4 
Wich roots entwin'd, and branches interwove The egg laid, and ſevered from the body of the n. 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they ſmil'd hen, hath no more nouriſhment from the hen; but | 21. To SiT ub. To watch; not to go to- 
With. Her- fruits : one fertile, one was wild. 25 only a quickening heat when ſhe fitreth. bed. 5 rn 
S178 ER ix Law. 1. J A huſband or wife's N . : Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. : Be courtly, | "WF: 
. Dr een i 
j I 2 p 4 . all all the great, the fair, ang ſpirited games 6 * 
7 [dan war yn 1 5 K 8. To be adjuſted ; to be with reſpect to] Of Rome about thee, N faſhion 
S1'STER HOOD. 3. /. [from /ifter.] ' fitneſs or unfitneſs, decorum or inde- 11 8 0 ; _ Jenſon. 
| ome fit up late at winter-fires, an 
1. The office or duty of a ſiſter. 5 e Ae Their ſbarp-edg'd tools, , Mow 
She abhorr 4 | q . ap apo. my OT Mot children ſhorten that time by ſitting up with 
Her proper blood, and left to do the part . '} Sits not ſo eaſy on me as you think, Shakeſpeare, | the company at blght; Locke. 
Of rʒ=hm r eee aths and indirect crook'd IJ Srr. v. 4. 7 
2. A ſet of liſters. | | Arr. D. à. 5 
crown; and I myſelf know well 1. To keep the ſeat upon. 
Zo A number 75 women of the ſame order. How troubleſome it ſate upon my head; ; Hardly . muſe can Ache head-ftrong horſe, 
Wiſhing a more . e | To on it _ ene a. 1 quiet. Shakeſp. Nor would ſhe, if ſhe could, check his impetuous 
. 9 ä our preferring that to all other conſiderations i force. | | Prior. 
Upon the ee, the votatifte of . | does, in the eyes of all men, fit well upon you. | 2, [When the reciprocal pronoun follows. 
. a res I . 
A women irn. Ys at TO FLY WY WR: Locke. | fit, it ſeems to be an active verb.] To K 
that ſpite and rancour which prevails among her 9. 10 E placed in or er. to be painted. place on a ſeat. | LY, 3 
exaſperated fifterbood, appears more amiable, One is under no more obligation to extol every The happieft youth viewing his progreſs through 5 


| Addiſon's Freebolder. | thing he finds in the author he tranſlates, than a4 What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, 
SI'STERLY. V4. [from Alter.] Like a | Nute 18 to make every face that ts to him hand-] Would ſhut the book, and fr bim down. and die. 


; 1 0 late: 2 Garth, | - Shakeſpeare. 
filter; e o 10. To be in any ſituation or condition. He came to viſit us, and, calling for a 2 fat 
My. ger y remorſe confutes mine 3 | As a farmer cannot huſband his ground ſo well, {| bim down, and we ſat down with him. Bacon. 
Anal 45 LAS os bl. 855 17 if he fir at a great rent; ſo the merchant cannot Thus fenc'd,, . 
N Y * * 7 lar 7a 8 " drive his trade ſo well, if he fit at great uſury. But not at reſt or eaſe of mind, 
. at. L fitan, Go- Bacon.“ They ſat them down to weep. Milton. 
thick; rrœxan, Saxon; ſetten, Dutch. ] | Suppoſe all the church-lands were thrown up to 3. To be ſettled to do buſineſs. This 1s 
1. To reſt upon the buttocks. the laita; would the tenants ſit eaſier in their rents] rather neuter, 
Their wives do fr beſide them, carding ug — wo _— | Swift. Ihe court was ſat. before Sir Roger came, but 
1 May': Virgil. 11. To be convened, as an aſſembly of a] the juſtices made room for the old knight at the 
. in auful ſtate, | publick or authoritative kind; to hold a | head of them. Addiſon. 
e godlike hero ſar hos: h 75 f 4 Fax 
5 eſſion: as, the parliament ſits; the laſt | SITE. 1. 4%. | fitus, at.] 
2. To perch. . : general council ſate at Trent. 1. Situation; local poſition. 
All new faſhions be pleaſant to me, 12. To be placed at the table. The city ſelf he ſtrongly fortifiesy 
I will have them whether I thrive or thee Whether is greater, he that ſtteth at meat, or he Three tides by ſite it well defenced has. F. air fax. 
Now I am a friſker, all men on me look, | that ſerveth ? 23 Luke, xxil. 27. Manifold ſtreams of goodly navigable rivers, as 
What ſhould I do but fit cock on the hoop ? 1 3. To exerciſe authority. ſo many chains environed the ſame ite and temple. 
What do I care if all the world me fail, . The judgment all fit, and take 3 2 | 4 Hr : Bacon F 
I Will have a garment reach to my tail. Bourd. N 8 5 1 Ar If we conſider Le heart in its conſtituent parts, 
3. To be in à fate of reſt, or idleneſs, Aſſes are ye that fit in judgment. Judges, v. 10. dg "Tis only the fie and ec xy 
9 Shall your brethren go to war, and ſhall ye fi Down to the golden Cherſoneſe, or where veral parts that give it the "xa «nd fonftloas of 
os | Num. The Perfian in Ecbatan fate. | Milton. o nd * ly 
Why fir we here each other viewing idly ? Milt, One council fits upon life and death, the other is 2 ag my view appear'd a ſtructure fair; 7 
4- To be n any ha poſition, for taxes, and a third for the diſtributions of juſtice, Its fire uncertain, if ” merth oe whe 0 Pope. 
ould be ſtill | Addiſon. | © * | | . 
Plucking the graſs, to know where fits the wind: Aſſert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fir, F 2, It . taken by Thonzſon for P oſture * | 
Peering in 1 in ports. Shak. Merch. of Venice. Vour ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe. | 17 NN of a thing , with r eſpect to Its = 
6 1 114. To be in any ſole elf; but improperly. : 
—— to fit there had left their charge. Milton. | TEE | * Fea nr tb. And leaves 4. — of a lover fix d 
ve mos nme Ro . Three hundred and twenty men fat in council! on =p ang ary with Read 3 ori 
5. To reſt as a weight 2 A . Philips. daily. e . nd love- dejected eyes. 4 7 
Vour brother's death firs at your heart. Shak. 15 To SiT down. Down is little more than | 8 1. /- 74. noe 1 * 
When God lets looſe upon us a ſickneſs, if we emphatical. | | 09 SHOWING. ee le, 5. M2 
fear to die, then the calamity fits heavy on us. Go and fit down to meat. Luke, xvii. 7. | Farrier s Dia. 
= | 3 5 Taylor. } When we fit down to our meal, we need not ſu- S1TEH. adv. [p1de, Sax, ] Since; ſeeing 
* 10 toſs and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only galls | ſpect the intruſion of armed uninvited gueſts. that. Obſolete. „„ 
© r makes the burden that is upon ft «Ak 25 a Decay of Piety. What ceremony of odours uſed about the bodies 
N 4 jag of ile, remain's behind, Tillo *[1 6. To SiT down, To begin A ſiege. | of the dead ! after which cuſtom, notwithſtanding, _ | 


Nor would the enemy have ſate down before it, | ieh it was their cuſtom, our Lord was contented 


And horrour heavy ſat on every mind. Dryden. till they had done their buſineſs in all other places, that his own moſt precious blood ſhould be in- 


Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of the 


4 o . l ; . | * ' . P * Hookers . 
reſent evil, as the firſt neceſſary condition to our } © + 12 * | Lens. . i | | | 
N r | 1 2 4 h fi d from he 
happineſs. "Nothing, as we paſſionately think; ca} 15, 9 Sr down, To reſts to Teaſe as I'll love no friend, fb love bebte fuch orfence. 
eq ual the unealineſs that fits io heavy upon us, Loc ke | —” ene n 7 3 ' Shakeſpeare, 


q . * Sirus. 
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SITTER, 2. /. 
1. One that fits. 


2. The act of reſting on a ſeat. 


Live regiſter'd upon our brazen tombs; 
And then grace us in the diſgrace of death: 
When, ſpite of cormorant devouring time, 
Th' endeavour of this preſent breath may buy - 

That honour, which ſhall bate his ſcythe's keen 


| edge, 

And make us heirs of all eternity. Shakeſpeare, 

Time is commonly drawn upon tombs, in gar- 
dens, and other places, an old man, bald, winged, 
with a fitbe and an hour-glaſs. Peach. on Drawing. 
There rude impetuous rage does ſtorm and fret; 
And there, as maſter of this murd'ring brood, 

Swinging a huge ſcithe, ſtands impartial death, 


Withendleſs buſineſs almoſt out of breath. Craſparv. 


While the milk-maid fingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his Krb. Milton. 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
Hut uſeleſs lances into ſythes ſhall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in a ploughſhare end. 
P 


Grav'd o'er their ſeats the form of Time was 


His ſcythe revers'd, and both his pinions bound. 
Pope. 
But, Stella, ſay what evil tongue * 
Reports you are no longer young ? 
That Time fits with his ſythe to mow = 
| Where erſt ſat Cupid with his bow? Swift, 
:SITHE. #«/; Time. Obſolete. "1 


The fooliſh man thereat woxe wond'rous blith, 
And humbly thanked him a thouſand fith. Spenſer. 


*SUTHENCE. adv. [now contracted to /ince, 


See SINCE.] Since; in latter times. 
This .over-running and waſting of the realm 
was the beginning of all the other evils which 
fithence have afflited that land. 
: | Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
S1 THNEsSsS. adv. Since. Spenſer, 


[from At.] 


The Turks are great ftters, and ſeldom walk; 
whereby they ſweat leſs, and need bathing more. 
Bacon. 


2. A bird that broods. 


The oldeſt hens are reckoned the beſt ſitters ; 
__ and the youngeſt the beſt layers. Mort. Huſbandry. 
'SI'TTING. z./. [from it.] 


1. The poſture of fitting on a ſeat. 


Thou knoweſt my down-/itting and mine up- 
rifing. ; | : P ſalms. 
3. A time at which one exhibits himſelf to 
a painter, | 
Few good pictures have been finiſhed at one 
Fitting ; neither can a good play be produced at a 
| heat, p Dryden. 
A4. A meeting of an aſſembly, 
| Fll write you down; | 
The which ſhall point you forth at every fitting, 
"What you muſt ſay. bakeſpeare. 
I wiſh it may be at that fitting concluded, unleſs 
the neceſſity of the time preſs it. Bacon. 
5. A courſe of ſtudy unintermitted. 
For the underſtanding of any one of St. Paul's 


epiſtles, I read it all through at one fitting. Locke, | 


6. A time for which one fits, as at*play, 
or work, or a viſit, 4 | 
What more than madneſs reigns, 
When one ſhort fitting many hundreds drains ! | 
And not enough is left him to ſupply | 
Dryden. 


Bozrd-wages, or a footman's livery. 
7. Incubation. | 
Whiſt the hen is covering her eggs, male 


1 


| 


|. Full fairly fituate on a haven's dee. 
& | Dryden: Nun's Prieſt. 


; 


Within a trading town they long abide, 


The eye is a part ſo artificially compoſed, and 
commodiouſly fftuate, as nothing can be contrived 
better for uſe, ornament, or ſecurity. 


| : Ray on the Creation. 
2. Placed ; conſiſting. | 

Earth hath this variety from heav'n, | 

Of pleaſure ſituate in hill and dale. Milt. Par. Loft. 
S1TVUA'TION, . /. [from fituate ; fituation, 
Fr.] | RAE 4.5 | 
1, Local reſpect; poſition. 

Prince Ceſarini has a palace in a pleaſant tu 
at ian, and ſet off with many beautiful walks. 

| Addiſon's Italy. 
2. Condition; ſtate. 

Though this is a ſituation of the greateſt eaſe 
and tranquillity in human life, yet this is by no 
means fit to be the ſubject of all men's petitions 
to God. 8 Rogers's Sermons. 


3. Temporary ſtate ; circumſtances. Uſed 
of perſons in a dramatick ſcene. 


more than five. | 
No incident in the piece or play but muſt carry 
on the main defign ; all things elſe are like fx fin- 
gers to the hand, when nature can do her work 
with five. 634% Dryden. 
That of fix hath many reſpects in it, not only 
for the days of the creation, but its natural conſi- 

deration, as being a perfect number. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Six and ſeven.n. ſ. To be at fix and ſeven, 
is to be in a ſtate of diſorder and con- 
fuſion. A ludicrous expreſſion that has 
been long in uſe. n 

All is uneven, | 
And every thing is left at fix and ſeven. Shakeſp. 
In 1588 there fat in ſee of Rome a fierce 
thundering friar, that would ſet all ar fix and ſeven, 
or at ſix and five, if you allude to his name. Bacon. 
What blinder bargain ere was driv'n, 
Or wager laid at fix and ſeven. 
John once turned his mother out of doors, to his 


great ſorrow; for his affairs went on at fixes and 


ſevens. . buthnot. 
The goddeſs would no longer wait; 
But, riſing from her chair of ſtate, 


Left all below at fix and ſeven, 


Harneſs'd her doves, and flew to heav n. Swift. | 


S1'xPENCE.#. J. [fix and pence.] A coin; 


Hudibras 0 | 
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dieß ;varioully. written by authors: L © av er. her with Min Tongs during yy ra The Rech after. the tenth ; the ordi 1 
dae choſen the 1 which. is 3 (54 ſing. 9. s FIR prog nr a ere, 
t once moſt. ſimple and moſt agreeabl 1. Placed Ls rol 5 ine . The firſt let came forth to. Jehojarib, the x. 
to etymology..] The. inſtrument "of | © e ae 3 * Th pou! tenth to Immer Ae arg $ 
mowing : acrooked blade joined at right |- INGLY a war, rather than to] GIX TH. adj, Thera, Saxon. ] The firſt af. 
> © 83 4 J0¹ 44 | have Bretagne carried by France, being fo great ter the 75 the ordinal of fix r 
Anzles to a long pole. I and opulent a duchy, and fate fo opportunely to : clement than vile men, 
. Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, anno England. Nr Bacon. „ae . 3 


Who of their broken debtors take * | 

A fixth, letting them thrive again. - Shakeſpeare, 
$ Aber ſucceeded to the kingdom of England 
James the Six h, then king of Scotland. Bacon. 


S1xTH. 3. /. [from the adjective.] A ſirth 


Fou the other half would herbe qolerable 
ſeat for rational creatures, and five fixths of the 
+ whole globe would have been rendered uſeleſs, 


| Cbevne's Philoſephical Principla. 
S1'XTHLY. adv. [from fix. ] In the ſixth 


place. $557 
Sixthly, living creatures have more diverſity of 
organs than plants. Bacos. 
SixrizrRH. adj, [ ru ẽ,õñ oda, Saxon. 
The tenth fix times repeated; the ordi- 
e 3 
Let the appearing circle of the fire be three feet 
diameter, and the time of one entire circulation of 
it the fixtieth part of a minute, in a whole day 
there will be but $6,400 ſuch parts. Digby on Bodies. 


ten. 

When the boats were come within yards of 
the pillar, they found themſelves all bound, and 
could go no farther. Bacon, 


Of which 7 times , or the year 63, is conceived 
to carry with it the moſt conſiderable fatality. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
S1 E. . /. [perhaps rather ci from inciſa, 
Latin; or from e, French.] 
1. Bulk; quantity of ſuperficies; com- 
ative magnitude. 1 
I ever verified my friends, | 
With all the fize that verity Ay" 
Would without lapfing ſuffer. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
If any decayed ſhip be new made, it is more fit 
to make her a leſs than bigger. Raleigh. 
The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of every fe, 
The linſtocks touch, the pond*rous ball expires: 
Objects near our view are thought greater than 
thoſe of a larger fize, that are more remote. Locle. 
| The martial goddeſs, 
Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and e, 
| With ſpeed divine, from ſtreet to ſtreet 4 
4 | ; . "TY 4e. 
2. Lale old French. ] A ſettled quantity. 
n the following paſſage it ſcems. to ſig- 
nify the allowance of the table: whence 
they ſay a fizer at Cambridge. 
»Tis not in thee | 


half a ſhilling. | To cut off my train, to ſcant my ſizes, | 
Where have you left the money that I gave you? | And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 
Oh! —Axpence that I had. eſpeare, | Againſt my coming in. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The wiſeſt man might bluſh, 3. Figurative bulk ; condition. 
If D— lov'd fixpence more. than he. Pope, I This agrees too in the contempt of men of 2 
S1xsCO'RE. adj, [ /ix and /core.] Six times | leſs fize and quality. PAS L'Eftrange- 
twenty. 1 1 They do not conſider the difference between ela- 
Sv ao be mes ie cnn gg, Fr ett e . ge 
N Sa 5. 5 3 | | : $ ift 
The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds | lower fire of people. 354 * 
thereof within this laſt ſirſcore years, much more | 4+ LG, Italian. ] Any viſcous or glutinous 
than the Ottomans. Bacon. ubſtance. 


SixrEx'x. adj. I Turxyne, Saxon. ] Six 

and ten. 1 4 4 r 

It returned the voice thirteen times; and I have 
heard of others that it would return flæteen 101 

EY T7"? acan. 

If men lived but twenty years, we ſhould be 


* 


ſatisfied if they died about ſixteen or eighteen. © | 


Taylor. 


To S1zE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To adjuſt or arrange according to ſize. 
I be foxes weigh the geeſe they carry, 

And, ere they venture on a fiream, _ 4 

| Know how to Ae themſelyes and them. Hudibras. 

Two tr00ps ſo match'd were never to be found, 


1 


N 


Such bodies built for ſtrentzth, of equal age, 
3 ftature fel. De Knight e 
e ee. 

* * 
* 


$1"xTY. adj, [puxerg, Saxon. ] Six times 
Six. 2. / | fix, Fr.] Twice three; one 
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SrATNSMATE. z./. [I ſuppoſe from ain, 


WY 


. of Oy 4 (4g e and; thereby to 
weights and, meaſures» Bacon's "Henry II. 


= To cover with glutinous matter; to be- 
ſmearwith ſize, At H\ 


char magnitude; 117707 . Fol 
_ Whatmyloveusy dt N you-ktiow, 
as, my love is r αν’ my fear is 775 actes. 
hat will be a great horſe to a-Welſhman, which 
1 but a ſmall one to h Fleming; having from the 
different breed of their copntries, taken ſeyeral | 


Sn to-which.they compare. On and 


ST ZEA BLI. [from gen! Reaſoradly 
| bulky; of: oft rtion 2 he fr 
He mould he port d, e bo and 
derved, l he bets x rab bulk. Abe. 
Srzxx of Serwitor, 1. J. 4 certain rank 
of ſtudents in the univerſities, 
They make a ſcramble for degree: 
| Maſters ot ſorts and of all ages, 
Keepers, ſub-ſiſers, lickeys,. pages 4 
S1'zERS. #. /½ See SCISSARS., | 
A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and 8 
An apton and fizers for head and for taile. Tuſſer. 


S1'z1NESS, . J. ne Glutinouſ-1 


neſs ; viſcofi 
In rheumatiſms, the 


tents in the urine, or glutinous ſweats. 


Fleyer on the Humogrs. | 


Cold is capable of ucing a fixcimeſs and viſco- 
fity in the blood. prod Arbutbnot. 
St'zr. adj, [ from fie.) Viſcous; glutin- 
ous. 
The blood is Fay, the alkaleſcent ſalts, in the 
ſerum producing coriaceous concretions. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


SKA'DDLE. 7. . [peas » Sax, 


damage. Big. 
Sc DOS. 2. /. The embryos of bees. 
Bailey. | 


SKEIN, 1. /,* [oſeaigme; Fr.] A knot of 
thread or filk wound and doubled, 


Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle im- 


material * of ſley d ſilk, thou dufte of a prodi- 
gal's purſe Shakeſpeare. 
Our _ ſhould be like a ſtein of filk, to be 


found by the right thread, not ravelled or per- 


plexed, Then all is a knot, a heap, Hen Jonſon. 
Beſides, ſo lazy a brain as mine is, grows. ſoo 


weary when it has ſo entang ed a ſtein as this to un- 


wind. 


- Digby. 


or ſtean, a knife, and mate.] A meſſ- 
mate. It Wann that mes, Dutch, 
is a knife. 


Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills z 
I am none of his ftainſmates. 


Shakeſpeare's . axd Jule 
SKATE. u 


1 n Saxon.] 


2. A ſort of ſhoe armed with irou, for Qid- | 
ing on the ice. 
They ſweep 
On ſounding Aates a thouſand 4;fferent ways, N 
In cireling poiſe ſwift, as the wind. Jbemſan. 
SKEAN. u. , {Iriſh and Erſe ; ragene, 
Saxon, ] A ſhort ſword; a knife, 


Any d. ſpoſed to go miſchief may under his man- ; 


tle veivily carry his head P works ert or piſtol; to 
| be always ready, Spenſer. | 
| The Iriſh did not fall in courage or Hercengſs, 
but being only armed with darts and eines it 
was rather an execution than a fight upon them. 
| 1 3 Henry VII. 
Volt, I;" « | N 
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105 paſſes off thick con- 


fſeath | 
is harm ; thence Wah, 'ſeaddle.) Hurt; | 
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"Little ſalmo 
ſiek ſalmon 4 


called Ager, << des & deb 
might not go to the ſea and 
though _— abound, ee never thrive to any big- 
mel or ns 1 alien Angler, | 
8 T ETON. . . enen Greek. 
1. In anatomy.] The bones of the holy | 
* reſerved together as much as can be in 
eir natural ſituatiorn. © Quincy. 
When rattling bones together fly, = 24 
From the four cotners of the {ky ; 
When finews oer the ons are ſpread, 
| "Thoſe Joch d Vin flaſh, and life inſpires the dead. 
Dr den, 
| 1 th pane may ge ether Cats 'be 
| - excveding ly y ema AE appear as A ghaſtly 2 
| 


: tet — ohly Kin, yet nothing 
e ruin. and ad detention oy 


but the lungs denomi- 
nates a conſumption. Blackmore. 
+I thoughtito meet, as late as heav'n might grants 

A ﬀeleton, ferocious, tall, and gaunt, * 

! Whole looſe teeth in their naked ſockets ſhook, 

| Harte. 
2. The compages of the principal parts. 

f The great ſtructure itſelf, and its great integrals, 

the beavenly and elementary bodies, are framed in 

ſuch a 254 * the great ſteleton of 


* the Fee Hale. 
hemes of any of the arts or ſciences may 

be analyzed in a fort of ſteleton, and repreſented up- 
on' tables, with the various dependencies of their 
ſeveral parts, Watts. 


— De ——. — 


SxE'LLUM. 2. . [ ſkelm, German.] A | 


kinner. | 


villain; a ſcoundrel. 


SKEP, 2. /. ce phen, lower Sax. to draw.] 

1. Shep 1s a ſort of baſket, narrow at the 

bottom, and wide at the top, to fetch 
corn in. 

- Apitchforke, a doongforke, ſeeve, fkep, and a bin. 


Tuſſer. 

2. In Scotland, the repoſitories POS i 
bees lay their honey is {till called ep. 

Skx PTICE. 2; y x [oxenlixog, Gr. ſceptigue, 

Fr.] One who doubts, or pretends to 


doubt, of every thing. 


Bring the cauſe unto the bar; whoſe authority | 


none muſt diſclaim, and leaſt of all thoſe 2 
in religion. Decay of Pi 
; Survey 


Nature's extended face, then ſcepticks ſay, 

In this wide field of wonders can you find 

No art ? Blackmore. 

Wich too much knowledge for the ſceptick's ſide, 

Wich too much weakneſs for the oick's pride, 
Man hangs between, 

; The dogmatiſt is ſure of every thing, and the 

ſeeptick-believes nothing, Watts's Logick. 


Sk PTICAL. adj. [from Reprick.] Doubt- 


ful; pretending to univerſal doubt. 
May the Father bf mercies confirm the ſcepti- 
cal and wavering minds, and fo prevent us, . 
ſtand faſt, in all our doings, and further us with 
his continual help. Bentley. 


_ Profeſſion of univerſal doubt. | 
laid by my natural diffidence and ſcepticiſm for 

a while, to take up that dogmatick way, Dryden. 
SxeTCH. n. / [/chedula, Lat.] An out- 
line; a rough draught; a firſt 
I ſhall not attempt a character of 
e having already given an ia, etch 


As the lighteſt Rereh, if juſtly trac'd, 
Is by ill colouring but the more diſgrac d, 
So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac d. Pope. 


7 SKETCH, v. u. [from the noun. ] 
4. To draw, by tracing the outline. 
x a picture is daubed with many glaring: co- 


Pope's Eſay on Man. | 


SKEPTICISM. v. J. | ſcepticiſme, Fr. from | 
ſceptict.] Univerſ: — . ; Pretence or | 


W* 5 


lan, 
„ 


on. | 


Ser- WER. 1. , 


| 


ä 
. 4 . 


Sx 
ng, 


SK 1 


1 ene eee whereas he judge 


very contemptuouſly of ſome admirable deſign 
out only with a black pencil, though A 
the hand of Raphael. | Watts" Logic 


3. To plan, by giving the firſt or princi- 
pal notion. 


The reader I'll leave in thi midſt of filence, 


to conte e thoſe ideas which I have only ſterch - 
ed, and which every man muſt finiſh for himſelf, 
Dryden's Dufreſnoys 
e, Daniſh. ] A wooden 
or iron pin, uſed to keep meat in form. 
Sweetbreads and collops were with. tetbers prick'd 
About the ſid es. Dryden's Iliad. 
I once. may overlook 
- Kings. 


A fherver ſent to table by my cook. 
1 From his rug the ſkewer he takes, 

And on the tick ten equal notches makes. Swif#. 
| _ Send up meat well ſtuck with ſewers, to make 
it look round; and an iron fexver, when righ0y 


employed, will make it look handſomer. 
Swift's Directions to the Cool. 


To Sxe'wER. v. a. [from the noun.} To 


_ faſten with ſkewers. 


Skirr. 7, / 2670 Fr. ſcapha, Lat.] A 

ſmall light bo 

| I in ew Aft of cork + latte and fe be 
placed within the orb of their activities, the one 


doth not move, the other ſtanding ſtill; but both 
ſteer into each other. — Brown, © 


I he paſs'd the blood , 

os Th K. Naughter's bodies of 8 

| Dryden. 
On Garrway cliffs 

A ſavage race, by ſhipwreck fed, 
Lie waiting for the founder'd | 
And ſtrip the bodies of the de Swift. 
SKI'LFUL. adj. [Fill and fall. Know- 
ag; qualified with Kill ; poſſeſſing any 
; dexterous ; able. It i is, in the fol- 
1 ing examples, uſed with of, at, and 
in, before the ſubject of fill. Of ſeems 


poetical, at ludicrous, in popular a 1d 
proper. 
His father was a man of Tyre, Ailful to work. \ 
gold and filver, 2 Chron. ii. 14. 
They ſhall call the huſbandman to mourning, 


N, 


TS, V. * 
Will Vafer is f&i/ful at finding aut the ridiculous 
ide of a thing, and placing it in a new light. Tat 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a life well ſpent? _ 
Four filful hand employ d to fave 
Deſpairing wretches from the grave: 
And then ſupporting with your tore © © 
Thoſe whom you drags difrom deach before. 
Swift . 


Inſtructors ſhould not only be flilful in thoſe | 
ſciences which they teach; but have kill in the 


method of teaching, and patience in the practice. 
Watts on the Mind, 


and foch as are ti ful of lamentation, to wailing. | 


SKI LFULLY. adv. [from Higful.] With 


ſcill ; with art; with uncommon abi- 
lity ; dexterouſly. . | 


much fury, but with fury flilfully guided, 2 ran 
id 


n me. ney. 
Ulyſſes builds a ſhip with his own hands, 
Broome. 


Mil fully as a ſhipwright. 


ability; dexterouſneſs. 
He fed them according to the integrit of his \ 
|. heart, and guided them by the land s of B. 


hands. Ixxvii. 72 · 
SKILL, 2. /. [Aill, Ilandick.] 4 


As ſoon as he came near me, in fit diftarice; with 


'SKI'LFULNESs. 2. / [from fe:lful.] Art; 


1. Knowledge of any practice or art; rei- 
dineſs in an Fracht ; knowledge z dex- 5 


terity ; artfulneſss. 
Skill in the weapon is nathing without ek. 
8 | . 
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o put you to ; 
Oft — profits more 
Than 


ſelſ· eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, | 
Well 4 * ; of that —— the more thou know'ft, | 


| Milton. 
I will from wond'rous orinciples ordain 


A race valike the firſt, and try my till —_w_— 


from the ſtate, by his great wiſdom and fill at ne- 
gotiations, diverted Alexander from the conqueſt of 
Athens, and reſtored the Athenians to his favour. 


Swift. 
2. Any particular art. 
Learned in one ill, and and in another kind of 
learning unſkilful. Hooker. 
To Silt. v. 1. [ Ailia, Tlandick. ] 
1. To be knowing in; to be dexterous at: 
with of 
They that ill not of fo heavenly matter, W 
All that they know not, envy or admire. Spenſer. 
The overſeers were all that could fil! of inſtru- | 
ments of muſick. | 2 Cbron. xxxive 12. 
One man of wiſdom, experience, learning, and 
Arection, may judge better in thoſe things that he 
can ill of, than ten thouſand others that be igno- 
rant. Whitgifte. 


24 | Filia, Iſlandick, ſignifies to diftin- | 


guiſh.] To differ; to make difference; 


70 intereſt; to matter. Not in uſe. 
Whether the commandments of God in ſerip- 

ture be general or ſpecial, it tilleib not. Hooker. 
What tilt it, if a bag of ſtones or gold 

About thy neck do drown thee ; raiſe thy heads 

Take ſtars for money; ſtars not to be told 

By any art, yet to be purchaſed, 

None is ſo waſteful as the ſcraping dame; 

She lofeth three for one; her ſoul, reſt, fame. 

| | Herbert. 
He intending not to make a ſummer buſineſs 

of it, but a reſolute war, without term prefixed, 

until he had recovered France, it filled not much 

when he began the war, eſpecially having Calais 

at his back where he might winter. Bacon. 


S«1"LLED. adj. [from Hill.] Knowing; 
dexterous; acquainted with : with 7 
poetically, with in popularly. 


Of cheſe nor i nor ſtudious. Milten. 
Moſes i all the Egyptian arts was Sill d, 
When heay*nly power choſen veſſel fill'd. 


Denham. 

He muſt be very little fti/led in the world, who 
thinks that a voluble tongue ſhall accompany only 
2 good underſtanding. Locke. 


Sx1i'LtLESS. adi. 
fill ; artleſs. Not in uſe. 
Nor have I ſeen 


More that I may call men than you: 
How features are abroad I'm fil fe o of. Sbaleſp. 
ealouſly what might befal your travel, 

Being Kilteſs in theſe parts; which to a ſtranger, 


[from Al.) Wanting | 


| 


Fi 0 Lag 1 g 
Shakeſpeare 
To SKIM; v. 


1. To clear n l 


"* Phiotion the Athenian general, then ambaſſador 2. 


Z« 


* 


: | 


Unguided and unfriended, often prove 

Rough and unhoſpitable. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Thy wit, that ornament to — and love, 

Miſhapen i in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in a Heß ſoldier's flaſk, 

Is ſet on fire. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


$x1'LLET. 2. / [eſcuellette, Fr.] A fmall} 


kettle or boiler. _ 
When light wing' d toys 
Of feather'd Cupid foll with wanton dullneſs 
My ſpeculative and offic'd inftruments, > 
„Let houſe-wives make a Hiller of my helm, 

And all indign and baſe adverſities 

Make head againſt my eſtimations Shak. Otbillo. 

Break all the wax, and in a kettie or * ſet it 
over a ſoft fre. ortimer”s 


Sir. 3, % [a word uſed by Clavelany, 
of which I know not either the etymo- 
5 or meaning.] 


i 


<< 


. 
| 


+ 


Syriack > or Arabick ? or 
Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built. 


4. To cover ſu 


And ſeamen with di 
To SKIM. v. #. To paſs lightly ; ; to glide 


ming over the ſurface of things with a volatile ſpirit, 


SKI MBLESKAMBLE. adj. 


Sx1I"MMER. 2. J [from ſtim.] 
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amel 1:ha't; Es 
elſh ? Seer, 


4. Akne ENT Jams "from | 


by |; 
gar a veſſel a little below ee 


My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 
— 


3 4 


M fav'rite books and plctures ſell, a 
Ts take by ſkimming. | 

Ihe boils in kettles muſt of wine, and Af 

With leaves the dregs that overflow the 


Fx rincipal pq were after the El 
tain, whoſe cream he had ftimmed.. 7 
The ſarface of the ſea is covered with k its bubbles, 
while it riſes, which they Aim off into their boats, 
and afterwards ſeparate in | Addiſon. 
Whilome I've ſeen her Aim the clouted creamy 
And preſs from ſpongy curds the —＋ ſtreams. Gay. 


To bruſh the ie ſurface lightly ; to pals 


— — 
ä 


e 
| India 
\ [= To cover with the Kin. 


very near the ſurface. 
Nor ſeeks in air her humble flight to raiſe, 
Content to the ſurface of the Teas. 

The ſwallow ſtims-the river's wat' ry face. 14. 
A winged eaſtern blaſt juſt Aimming o er 
The ocean's brow, and ſinking on the ſhore. Prior. 
rficially. Improper. Per- 


haps originally Ain. 
Dang' rous flats in ſecret ambuſh lay, 


Where. the falſe tides kim o'er the cover d land, 
bled depths betray. Dryd. 


. along. 
Thin airy ſhapes o'er the furrows riſe, 
A dreadful ſcene | and ſtim before his eyes. 
n ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to 
W. 
The line too labours, and the words move ſlow; 
Not ſo when-ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſtims * the 
main. 
Such as have active ſpirits, who are ever C 


will fix nothing in their memory. Watrs an the Mind. 
They tim over a ſcience in a very ſuperficial 


ſurvey, and never lead their diſciples into the depths | 
Watts. | 


a cant word | 


of it. 


formed by reduplication : rom ſeamble.) 
Wandering ; wild. 


A couching lion and a ramping cat, 
And ſuch a deal of imbleſtamble ſtuff, 
As puts me from my faith. Shakeſpeare. 
A ſhallow 


veſſel with which the ſcum is taken off. 


Waſh your wheat in three or four waters, ſtirring | 


it round; and with a ſimmer, each time, take off | 
the light, 


from which the cream has been taken. 


"vxr_ 


* * Sn go: in Idlers 


We meet with n 


1 


Das | 


1. To my bay apy the ſkin. 


The beavers run to the door to make their ef. 
„ ure there intangled in the nets, ſeized by the- 
ans, and immediately Ainned. A . 


It will but tin and film the deere plitt, | 


Authority, _ it err like ons 
Has yet a kind 
That tins the vice o n 


be wound was Aid; 
thigh was not reſtored. 


Dry 
It only patches up and ins it but coaches 
Lo one 48 
The laſt tage of hedlifg, « or erk. over, is 
1 cicatrization. 1s 
To cover ſup perkcially. 
What I took for ſolid earth wah only hbaps of 


| rubbiſh, Runa over Ki a covering of — 


ö 
N 


| 


Mortimer. | 


SKIMMI'LE. . . | Him and milk.) Milk 


Addiſon. 


$n1nvrinT, 1. [Ain nol Rl * 


niggardly perſon. 


Scixk. 1. /- [ycenc, Saxon.) — 


1. Drink; any thing potable. 
2. Pottage. 

Scotch ſtint, which is a pottige of FO now- 
riſhment, is made with the knees and finews of 
beef, but long boiled: jelly alſo of knuckles . 
yeal. Bacon's Natural Hi 
To SKINK. v. 2.  [pcencan, Sax rigs!) We 
ſerve drink. Both noun and are 
wholly obſolete, 

S«1'NKER. 2. / [from feink J One chat. 

ſerves drink. 

| 1 give thee this 1 (wade of ſugar, clapt even 

now into my han an under M inler; one that 

never ſpake other Euguh. in his life, than eight 

ſhillings and fix-pence, and you are welcome, fir. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sym, the king of ſtinkers, Ben Janſon. 


| His mother took the cup the clown had fill'd: 


The reconeiler bowl went round the board, 

| Which, emptied, the rude Ainler ſtill reſtor d. Dry. 
'S«1"'NNBD. adj, [from in.] Having fin. 
f When the ulcer becomes foul, and diſcharges 
naſty ichor, the edges in proceſs. of time tuck in, 
and, growing tinned and hos give it the name of 
callous, Sharp's Surgery. 


SKI NR ER. 7. /+ [from ſein. ] A dealer 
in ſkins, or pelts. 


Sci NNINESS. 2. % [from ſeinny.] The 


—— — 
- * — 


Then cheeſe. was brought; ſays Slouch, this een 


ſhall roll; 


This is ſtimmilt, and therefore it ſhall g0. ing. 


SKIN. x. /. [ find, Daniſh.] 
1. The natural covering of the fleſh. It 


conſiſts of the cuticle, outward ſkin; or 
ſcarf ſkin, 


ſenſible, 
The body is conſumed to nothing, the tin feel- 
ing rough and dry like leather. Harvey on Conf. 
The prieft on ſkins of offerings takes his eaſe, 
And nightly viſions in his flumber ſees. 
Dryder's ZEneid. 


2. Hide; pelt; that which is Takei from 


animals to make parchment or leather, 
On whoſe top he ſtrow'd 
A wilde goat's ſhaggy tin; and then beſtow'd 
His own * it. 


which 1 is thin and inſenſible ; | 
and the cutis, or inner ſkin, extremely | 


Gates . [| 


quality of being ſkinny. 
SkI NN. adj. Th rom 7 Conliting 


only of ſkin ; wanting fle 
. choppy finger ws; 0 4 
Upon her Ainny lips. bakeſpeare's Machet 
Ned ot pd of theſe — — of the wind- 
pipe ſhould Hurt the gullet, which is tender, and of 
a ſtinny ſubſtance, theſe annulary griſtles are not 
made round; but where the gullet touches the 
Windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, is only a 
oft * which may eaſily give way. 
f Ray on the Creations 
Aae meet 
In A inm films, and ſhape hi: bis oary feet. Aud. Ovid. 


Fr. I know not whether it may net 


fetch quick bounds; to paſs by quick 
leaps; to bound lightly and joy fully. 


7 SKIP. v. x. [ /quittire, Italian; ee | 
come, as a diminutive from ſcape.] To | 


as not Iſracl a derilion unto thee ? Wi be 
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* 
bes obs ne 0 e 


] 


| valid in lau or no; the better to ſkip 


REY < "he 
* 


8 * 


| OFer ev'ry hill and verdant paſture MN | 
pin Woman | ; 
Cs 

from room to room, ran up _ 


Ae fries Aipped 
down ftairs; peeping into every cranny. 11 


| | ; Arbuthnot's Hiſtory , Bull. 
Thus each hand promotes the pleafing pain, 
And quick ſenſations tip from vein to vein. 
Pope Dunciadi 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to- day; | 
| Had he thy reaſon, would ſhip and play 4 Popes | 
Fo Sx1y over. To pals without notice. 
Pope Pius II. was 4 do ſay, that the form 
popes did wiſely to ſet the lawyers a- work to de- 
date, whether t 
to Sylveſter of. St. Peter's pattimony were good or | 
over the matter 
in fact, whether there was ever any ſuch rk 8 
all or no. acon's n 
A gentleman made it a rule, 
over all ſentences where he fied « 2 note of a 
tion at the end. © Swift. 


To SKIP, v. 4. [e/quirer, Fr ch. aft. 
1. To mils ; to paſs. ebe 1 +l 


Let not thy ſword flip one: 6's 1 


1 


Pity not hangur d age for his white beard ; , | 
He is an uſurer. Shakeſpeare" s Timoy of Abbe, 


* theſe two chapters, and proceed to ee, 
ur net. 


2. In the following example ſhip is active 


wo neuter, as over is thought an adverb 


1 1409 259 | 
Although to engage very far in facka e 
fical ſpeculation were unfit, ) * I only endea- 
vour to explicate fluidity,, yet we dare not quite, 
ſhip it over, leſt we be accu | of overſeeing it. 

le. 


Scr. . /. [from che verb. ] A light leap 


or bound. 


He looked very curiouſly pon himſelf, ſamet mes ü 
fetching a little ſip, as if he had faid his ſtrength 
had not yet forſaken him. - Sidn 


You will make fo large a ſkip as to eaſt 2 41 elf, | 


from the land into the water. 
More's Antidote againf Atheiſm. 
SKr"vJ ACE, . N 4 ee. J An * 
rt, | 
The want of ſhame or brains does not preſently | 


entitle every little ſhipjack to the board's end in the | 


cabinet. L" Eftrange.. 
SK1'PKENNEL. z. , | ſkip and ke J. 
A lackey ; a 1 Wl 


* 
OKI'PPER, 2. . [ /chipper, Dutch. 1 A 
ſhipmaſter or ſhipboy. 
Are not you afraid of being drowned too? No, 
not I, ſays the Ripper, L' Eftrange. 
No doubt you will return very much improved. 
Fes, refined like a Dutch Kipper from a 3 
8 ſbing. Congrewe. 
K ET. #. , [probabl from A 
_ ſmall boat. A5. uled. 4 
Upon the bank they fitting did r | 
A dainty damſel, drefling of her hair, 5 9 
By whom a little ſteippet floating did 57 | 
Fairy Queen. 
Sxr's RMISH. #. /- [from . and carm, 
Welſh, the ſhout of war: whence arm, 
and y/zarmes, old Britiſh words. "Maes a 
naw armes à wnan, ſays an ancient 
writer, _ Eſcarmouche, F renck . 


* . 2 r N * 0d at 5 L J - N 7 
* 4 7* L. <4 * . 7 Ws # 
LF Gy. FE 9 7 

4 F K U n * 


1 „ en 1 ; 
i mn 2127 ; 155 50 eee _ 27 
The queen, bound with e's powerful'ft charm, | 
Sit with P)EWiggen « arm in atm: 7 
Fler merry maids, that thought hb, 11 
About if the room were Ape. bree 
At ſpur or ſwitch no more he 
0 mended paces than Spaniard w ene. | 
The eatth-born race 


rat ws of Conſtantine the Great | 


| Ski- RT, 2. Ports; Swediſh.] 


F 


A gentleman volunteer, ſtirmiſhi 


Tl the little either 
ona 


over in order to clear. 
They who have à mind to ſee the iſſue, may Ly I a 


N * * * by * 
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, a ſtirmiſb more there was 
With adverſe fortune py. by Cartiſmand z 
He ſubjeRts moſt revolt, 63 
2. A conteſt ; - A contention, .., . 
There is a kind of merry war betwixt 8. 
k nedick and her: they never meet but there 's a 
of wit. Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe ſtir miſbes expire not with the firſt propug- 
ners of the opinions : th 
duellers ; but. then they ſoon have their partiſans 
and abettors, who not only enhance, but entail the 
feud to poſterity. - Decay of Piety. 
e Srr'amtant w. 15 [ eſcarmoucher, Fr: 
from the noun. * To fight looſely ; to 
f ht in parties > of after the ſhock 
the main battle. 
; Ready to charg > 29d to retice at will 
Though broken, ſcatter d, fled, they tir m * Rill. 


ax. 


9 


my before Worceſter, was run through his arm in 

the middle of the biceps with a ſword, and ſho 

With a muſket-bullet in the . 1 
's Su 


MT 


Sx1 RMISHER, " e 


from  oxprew.] To ſcour ; ; to ramble 


ä 


Send out more horſes, 9 the country round; 
Hang thoſe that talk of Sbokeſo. A Macbeth. 


'To SKIRRE, v. u. To ſcour ; to ſcud; to 
run in haſte. 


We'll wake them ſtirre away as ſwift as n 
Enforced from the old Aſſyrian ſlings. Sh. Hen. V. 1 


oy RRET. 2. J. | fiſarum, Lat.] A plant. 


1. The looſe edge of a garment; that part 
which hangs looſe below the waiſt. 


of gold and cuts, fide ſleeves and ſkirts, round un- 
derborne with a bluiſh tinſel. 
' * "Shakeſpeare's Much ado about N 
As Samuel turned about to go away, wy laid. 
hold upon the fire of his mantle, and it rent. 


2. The edge of any part of the dreſs. 

A narrow lace, or a ſmall flirt of ruffled linen, 
which runs along the upper part of the ſtays before, 
and croſſes the breaſt, being a part of the mr hy 
is called the modeſty-piece. Addiſon. 


3. Edge; 3 margin; border; extreme part. 
He ſhould fan himfelf at Athie, upon the wy 
of that unquiet country. Spenſer on Ir 
7 . Ve miſts, that riſe 
From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author riſe. Milton. 
Though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 
To life prolong'd, and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold, though but his urmoſt feirrs 
Of glory, and Far off his eps adore. 
The northern ſkirts that join to Syria have en- 
tered into the conqueſts or commerce of the four 


cured the other is, the tony and ſandy deſarts, 
through which no army can paſs. Temple. 
| Upon the ſtirts 


Of Arragon our ſquander d troops he rallies. Dry. 


border; to run along the edge. 
Temple Arab i this hundred on the waſte fide, | 


| 


1 


WS, oy hong |: 


Who ſkirmiſhes. >. | 
| To BrIrRE. v.c.. [This — ſeems a 
be derived from pcm, Saxon, 

clean; unleſs it ſhall be rather aced 


. Skirrets are aſort of roots propagated by + 
Mortimer 


1 Samuel, xV,27-| 


| 


N 


Ir. * * leſs then « der battle · 12 


perhaps began as ngle } 


Þ Hum, Latin. 


It 's but a nightgown in reſpect of yours; cloth in 


great empires; but that which ſeems to have ſe- | 


To Sx1RT. v. a. [from the noun,]- To . 


a 


4 


Carew. f 


be * * 8 
$5.4 7 5 - 
» > 


BRA 


N of all theſe bounds, 
With ſhadowy 
With . rivers and wide ſtirtad me ads, 
We make thee lady. Sb. 
The middle pair 


A ſpacious circuit on the hill there ſtood, 
Level and wide, and ftirted round with wood. Add. 
Dark cypreſſes the ftirting fides adorn'd, 
And gloomy engiu-trees, which for ever * 


SKI'TTISH.. adj. [ Aye, Daniſh 3 EE 
Dutch. } . 


1. Shy; ly fri 
N 1 had gotten a trick of eifing, 


foreſts and with champaigns rich'd, 


Slirtad his loins and thighs with downy gold. Milt. 


ſtarting, and flying out'at her own ſhadow. L . ; 


2. Wanton ; yolatile ; haſty ; 8 
- Now cxpothation, tik lag fittiſh rg - 
ts all on hazard. Shakeſpeares 
He {till reſoly'd, to mend the matter, 
T' adhere and cleave the obſtinater z- _.' - 
And, ſtill the ſtirtiſber and looſer 
Her freaks, appear'd to fit the cloſer. Hudibras, 
3. Changeable; fickle. 8 95 | 
Some men deep! in Htitriſp fortune's hallx, 
While others play the ideots in her eyes. Shatep. 
Such as L am, all true lovers are; 
Unſtaid and firriſp in all notions elſe, 


Save in the conſtant image of the creature 0 . 
That'is belov d. | Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


Sx1*rTISHLY. adv. [from fetiſh. ] Wan 
tonly ; uncertainly; fickly. 
SKI'TTISHNESS. 7. 
Wantonneſs; ebe 
SKONCE. . /. {See Scox cx. ] 
Reynard ranſacketh every corner of his wily 
ſhonce, and beſtirreth the utmoſt of his nimble 
ſtumps to quit his coat from their jaws. Carew. 
SRE EN. #. % [e/cran, eſcrein, French, 

which Minſhew derives from ſecernicu- 
Nintis wiolenter, ut ſolet, 
fays Skinner ; which may be true as to 
one of the ſenſes : but if the firſt ſenſe 


of fereen be a kind of coarſe eve or 


riddle, it may perhaps come, if not from 
e from ſome of the deſcendants 
of cerno.] 


1. A riddle or coarſe ſieve. 
A Kkuttle or freer to rid ſoil fro* the corn. 


Tuber. 
2. as thing by which the ſun or weather 
1s kept off, | 
| o cheapen fans, or 8 a fireen, Prior. 
So long condemn'd to 


You dread the waving, of A greens. Awon, 
Shelter; concealment. * 
Fenc'd from day by night's eternal Kran; 

Unknown to heaven, and to myſelf unſeen. Dryds 

1 $xREEN. v. 4. [from the noun. 

1. To riddle; to ſift. A term yet uſed 
among maſons when they fift ſand for 
mortar. 

2. To ſhade from ſun or light, or weather. 


3. To keep off light or weather. 


The curtains clofely drawn, the light to * 2 
Thus cover'd with an artificial night, 
ns did his office, - 

The waters mounted up into the air; their"i in- 
terpoſition betwixt the earth and the ſun ſtreen and 
_— off the * otherwiſe inſupportable, 

Waoodward's Natural Rr 


4. To ſhelter ; to protect. 
Ajax interpos'd | 
His ſevenfold ſhield, and freen'd Laertes ſon, : 
When the inſulting Trojans ur d him fore. Philips, - 
e that travels with them is to tree thempang-. 
get them out when they have run n into 
the briars. 1 55 a Tock, 
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= 


/. [from Ain. 1 
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. 
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% 


n 
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chem from puniſhment. 

The ſcales, of which the ſcatf- Kin is 23 
Are deſigned to fence the 2 of the ſec 

| ducts of the miliary glands, and * * 2 
netves from external injuries. 


Sxve. adj. — this de is Found 
no - ſatis derivation.] - Oblique 3 
ſidelong. I is 1s moſt uſed i in the adverb 
aſtur. [ 

och have imagined at this fue ble of 
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the axis is a moſt unfortunate thing ; and that 
, © the poles had been erect to the plane of th 
ecliptick, all n would have enjoyed a very 


paradiſe, | * Bentley. | 
To SKULK. v. u. To hide; to lurk in 
fear or malice. 


Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, 
| You feulk'd behind the fence, and ſneak'd _ | 
en 
While publick good aloft in pomp they wield, | 
And private intereſt fu{ks behind the ſhield. Young. 
SKULL. #. /. | ftivla, Iſlandick ; Kati > 
Iflandick, a head.) 
1. The bone that incloſes the bed : it is 
made up of ſeveral pieces, which, being 
Joined together, form a conſiderable ca- 
vity, which contains the brain as in a 
box, and it. is proportionate to the big- | 
neſs of the brain. uin 
Some lay in dead men's ulli; and i in thoſe holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, _ 
As twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems, - | 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
With redoubled ſtrokes he plies his head ; 
But drives the batter'd u within the brains. Dry. 
2, [pceole, Saxon, a company.] A ſhoal. : 
See Sul. 
Repair to the river, where you have ſeen them: 
ſwim in ftulls or ſhoals. Walton. 
Sk«u'LLCAP, n./, A head-piece. | 


SKU'LLCAP, #. /;[ caſſida, Latin. ] A plant. 


SKY. n=. /. [, Daniſh. ] | 


1. The region which ſurrounds this earth 
beyond the atmoſphere, It is taken for 


the whole region without the earth, 
The mountains their broad backs upheave 


1 


— 


fi 


lato the clouds, their tops aſcend the ſoy. Mi lon. 
The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, | 


| And imitated lowings, fill'd the ſkies. Roſcommon. I. To let the ſpittle fall from the mouth ; 


Raiſe all thy winds, with night involve the Ries. | 
, Dr rydens. | 
2. The heavens. | 
The thunderer's bolt, you know 
855 planted, batters all rebelling N . 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
What is this knowledge but the fy ſtol'n fire, 
For whick, the thief ſtill chain'd in ice doth fit ? 
Davies. 
Wide is the fronting gate, and, rais'd on high, 
With adamantine columns threats the ſays Dryd. 
3. The weather; the elimate, - 
Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer 
wich hy uncovered body this extremity of the ſkies. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent flies; 
Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, 
Though Oer our heads the frozen Pleiads ſhine. 
Addiſon. |- 


Sey'ny. adj. [from fey. Not very ele- 


gantly formed.] Ethereal. * 
A breath thou art, 

Servile to all the Mey influences, | 

That do this habitation, where thou keep'ſt, 

Hourly afflict. « Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


$x3"coLous. #./. [Ay and colour.] An 


| To SLA"BBER. v. à.  [ faver 1 15 the word]. 
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eee nene In 
touch of Ay - colour ee re 
ceruleous tinQure of filver, ee Boyle. } 
Sxy*coLourtD: adj UP; and colour.) 


Blue; azure ; 15 the rr 


This your Ovid Himſelf has e IPO he | 1 


tells us that the blue water-nymphs, are: A in 
ty-coloured garments. 


SETTLES adj. Us and He. 1 Coloured 
e the ſky. 
There figs, ſtyd a akk bue diſcloſe. P 
SKYED. adj, from . 3 See by 
the Kies- N W ung and in 
en | Hh 1 
age len 9 | 


O'er the % 1 n to © ih ſhadowy wee | 


Sc vis H. adj, [from A. I. Coloure by 
the ether; approaching the ſky. * 


A this flat a mountain you have ie: 1 


head 
bake 


old pelion, or the 
oft blue —— 1411 


that mounts and ſings. 
He next proceeded to the Rylarb, mounting ol 
by a proper ſcale of notes, an — falling to 
e ground with a very eaſy deſcent. Spect᷑ator. 


SKW LIORT. 2. . [ and light} A 
window placed 10 a room, 55 r ly, 
but in the cieling 


A monſtrous fowl dropped through the 15 Abe, 
near his wife's apartment. Arbutbnot and Hope. 


SKY ROCKET. 2. /. | fey and rocket,] A 
kind of firework, * ich. flies high 155 and 


burns as it flies. Roe” 
I conſidered a comet, or, in the language of the |. 


vulgar, a blazing ſtar, as a ARSE diſchar N ed wi . 


an hand that is almighty. 
SLAB. 2. / 
1. A puddle le. e 
2. A plane of ſtone: a8, a marble „ab. 
SLAB. aj. [a word, I ſuppoſe, of the ſame 
original with //abber, or Pans Wen! 
viſcous; 
Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips 3 
Finger of birth - ſtrangled babe, ! 


Ditch-deliver'd by a drab 
Make the gruel thick and Aab. Shak. Macbeth. 


m— 


To SLA'BBER. v. . | labben, * | 


Dutch. ] 


to drivel. 
2. 'To ſhed or pour any thing!” 


E..._ + 


uſed.] 


1. To ſmear with ſpittle. 5 1 


He flabbered me all oyer, from cheek to check, 
with his great tongue. Arbutb. Hiſt. of Job Bull. 


2. To ſhed ; to ſpill. 


The mitt- pas. nd cream-pot ſo abber dand tolt, 
That butter is wanting, and cheeſe is half * 
aſfer. 


Sta BBERER, 2. / 
who ſlabbers; an idiot. 

S14a"BBY. adj.. [the ſame with Hab. ]. 

1. Thick ; viſcous. Not uſed. - } 


In the cure of an ulcer, with a: moiſt intem- | 


peries, Jably and greaſy medicaments are to be 
henry drying to be uſed. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Wet; floody : in low language. 
When waggiſh boys the ſtunted” beſom ply, / 
To rid the flabby pavements, paſs not by» Gay. 


SLACK. adj. [yleac, Saxon; alten, Iſ- 
landick ; "lack, Welſh ; 7 Mer Lat.] 


1. Not wal; ; not hard drawn; looſe. 
The vein in the arm is that which 3 


1 Hamer. | 


SxyY"LARK. 2. % LAY and ard. ] Ark | 


- 


. Elutinous. } © © . ' 


[from /abber.] He 


| 


| 3. To abate; r 


11 


| 


— 
* 


N | 
2. W Wenk ; not holding W 


3. Remiſs ; not 


proved them of cowardice and treaſon. 


That Jack devotion ſhould his thunder *ſcape.. 


To Stser. 
To SLA” SET, 
1. To be remiſs; to 


2. To loſe the 
| pe 


fſtrict 


* 119 = * 
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All his joints relax d: 
Baar hit ee flack hand the garland wreath'd for 
Down dropp'd, and all the faded roſes ſhed... 


filter, 


F: . Ai 3 heck eager not 
ervent. 


Thus much help and arten is more yjeld- 
ed, in that, if ſo be our zeal and devotion to God- 
ward be ſack, the alacrity-and fervour of others 

ſerveth as a preſent ſpur, -: - Hooker. 

Seeing his ſoldiers flack ak he re- 

Knolless 
Nor were it juſt, would he reſume that ape, 


Waller. 
| Rebellion now began, for lack 
Of zeal and pl 


Their pace was formal, grave, and facks F 
His nimble wit outran the 1 _ DD. 


5. Not intenſe. 


A handful of flack dried hgh il many pounds, 
by . my tir err op fell 
Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Vs N. [ from the adjec- 
e 
neglect. 

When thou ſhalt vow a vow unto the Lord, | ſlack 
not to pay it. Deuteronomy, xxill. 21. 
power of coheſion. 

The fire, in lime burnt, lies hid, ſo that it ap- 
ears to be cold; but water excites it again, where- 
by it Jacks and crumbles into fine powder. 
| _ Moxon's * Exerciſes. 


ing Gone 


Whenee theſe ra 
Will flachen, phy erte ir not their flames. * 
, : Milton. 


4. To languiſh ; to fail ; ; ; to flag. 9 
75 SLACK. * 45 IT 
To SLA"CKEN.' [2 a. 


1. To looſen ; to make leſs tight. {34 
Ah! "generous youth, that with forbear 3 
Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. ry 

Had Ajax been employ'd, our Jackes'd fails | © 

Had ſtill at Aulis waited | happy sales. ww 
2. To relax; to remit. : -: 

This makes the pulſes beat, and lun teſplre; 
This holds the dne Uke a bridle's 1 15 
And makes the body to advance, retire, 

To turn, or ſtop, as ſhe them ſlacks or trains. ' 
Davies, 
Taught power's FT uſe to people and to kings, 
TD aught nor to'ſlack nor train its tender N. 
pe. 
3. To eaſe; to mitigate, Philips ſeems. to 
have uſed it by miſtake for /ake. 


Men, having been brought up at home under a 
rule of duty, always reſtrained by ſharp pe- 
nalties from lewd behaviour, ſo ſoon as they come 
thither, where they ſee laws :nore ſlackly tended, 
and the hard reſtraint which they were uſed unto 


now ſlacked, they grow more looſe. _ Mae 
If there be cure or charm i 
8 reſpite, or deceive, or ſlack the pain 
Of this ill manſion, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


On our account en! 2 
Indulgent, to all moons ſome ſucculent plant 

* Allow'd, that poor helpleſs man might Pack 
His preſent! thirſt, and matter find fortoil. Philips. 


4. Toremit for want of eagerneſs, 
My guards 

Are you, great pow'rs, and the unbated ſtrength 
Of a firm conſcience 3 which ſhall arm each ſtep 

Ta'en for the ſtate, and teach me Aach no pace. 

Ben 7 * 
With ſuch delay well pleas'd, they flack” 
courſe, . Milton, 


5. To cauſe to be remitted 3 to make to 
| ** colour; I the colour of the icy. l commonly opens; and he gives a particular caution, | abate, - N 5 
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a motion, than raiſe. or ceale it; as it is eaßer to, metal. | | When cut-purſes come not to thron | 
2 trig: * e 0” . * SET . en com 66. a 
© make a 00g x6 lower than make hig ſtand u. „ Wot only the calces but tl clas" bf ment |. = Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


fag #. /; The drofs or recremient of | When ſanders do not live in tongues z 


. acon. * 7 | 1 5 1 | hb | | 6/7 
a Pe | . NINE. 2 may be of differing colours from the natural co-.} —- Since that, we hear he is in arms, 3 
8 Th ee, ae, and flaclen all * "tour of the metal, as I have obſerved about che — We think det ſo : 0 
duſtry and endeavoury which.is the loweſt, degree o | ' glaſs or lag of chuper! Bb Yet charge the conſul with our harms, 
that which hath been promiſed to be accepted by ax“ ; | oh]: >, That bet his got £195 
Chriſt ; and leave nothing to us to deliberate or SLA1 E. K. . A weaver's reed. Aigſivorib. 3s in our cenſure of the ſtate 
attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond. | SLAIN. The participle paſſive o ſlay. 1 Wie ſtill do wander, 
7 renn And make the careful Magistrate 
g rance, if not ſnare; more apt} WS? , * ; , | 
To flacken virtue, and chan her edge, er 3F The king grew vain, | a. . e . AA 


| 0634 1 2 We are not to be dejected by the flanders and 
Than prompt her to do aught may merit praiſe, | Fought all his battles o'er again; calumnies of . — ſhall 


| 121 © $1 , s | d TY . 4 wg | 4 . 
Balls of this metal flach d Atlanta's pace, | An thrige he routed all his foes, and thrice he then be b him who cannot err in judg 


q | 6 | flew the ſlain. x Dryden. | ment. 2 Nelſon. 
* wy, * La: n below d the Waller. To SLAKE. v. a. [from Pack, Skinner 3 | 2» Diſgrace s reproach. f 


One conduces to che poet's dim, which he is | from och, Illandick, to quench, Mr.] , Thou Sande of thy heavy mother's womb" 


35 f e! * Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins. - 
driving on in every line: the other /lackens his Lye.) a N 121 
"4 pace, and diverts him from his WAY» a Dryden. 1. To quench 5 to extinguiſh. | 2 Diſre 2 8 Shakeſpeare $ Richard III. 
6. To relieve; to unbend. 5 He did-always ſtri ve 3. Puireputation ; ill name. 
Here have 1 ſeen the king, when great affai | Himſelf with ſalves to health for to reſtore, 1 ſhall not find me, daughter, 
Gave leave to flacken and unbend his ca | And ſake the heavenly fire that raged evermore. n 
res, | * r Ill- eyed unto Shak 
Attended to the chaſe by all the flow'r Spenſer. * vou. | eſpeare. 
Of youth, vhoſeſpe⸗ a nobler prey devour. 2 * I digg'd up thy forefathers graves, MEE Kates: 1. /. [from ſlander.) One 
i | Denham. | And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, who belies another; one Who lays falſe 
3 7. Towithhold; to uſe leſs liberally. | It could not Jake mine ire, nor eaſe my heart. imputations on another. ( 
3 Hs ẽe that ſo generally is good, muſt of neceſſity | - ; Shak:ſpeare's Henry VI. In your ſervants ſuffer any offence againſt your» 
3 hold his virtue to you, whoſe worthineſs would tir . She with her cold hand flakes _ ſelf rather than againſt God : endure not that they 
1 - up 8 Ne rather than flack it where His ſpirits, the ſparks of life, and chills _ heart, ſhould be railers or ſlanderers, telltales or ſowers of 
4 ere is ſuch abundance. . Shakeſpeare. | Saks tat od raſhaw. diſſenſion. Tal. 
Y 8. * 2 z to deprive of the power n + 92 are A W Thou ſhalt anſwer for this, thou ſanderer / Dryd. 
7 , * | g : 
E 4. 3 unn ee with wh Turf Around his brows, and on his temples fed: SLA XDEROVUS. adj. [from ſlander. | 
9 3 11 es, 9 Amaz'd, with. running water we prepare II. Uttering reproachful falſehoods. 
I foread ä 3 to lack 2 Hosen bs 1 To * the ſacred gre, and flake his hair. Dryd. | 20 What king ſo ſtrong 
BZ Re | ' e fragrant fruit from bending branches ſha Can tie the gall up in the ſlanderous tongue? Shak, * 
3 9. To neglect. N And with the chryſtal ftream their thirſt at pleaſure ; To Lo belongs 7 | 
1 Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance ade. c Blackmore's Creation. | The care to ſhun the blaſt of ſand'rous tongues 2 
a From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants, or from mine? * Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chace ; Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, ; 
3 try boo — xr? AA . Amidſt the running ſtream he ann —＋ Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name. 
1 8 . eſpeare's King Lear. : : Addiſon's Cato. * Pope. 
I 8 22 Guat ths 8 2. It is uſed of lime: fo that it is uncer- 2. Containing reproachful falſehoods; ca- 
I S! | Daniel's Civil War. tain whether the original notion of Te lumnious, 6 £4 „ e 
: ack not the good preſage, while heav'n inſpires , . 
3 Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. lack or flake lime, be to powder or 1 
1 | Dryden, quench it. | of ſuch detractors with the certain knowledge of 
; 10. To repreſs ; to make leſs quick or for- That which he ſaw happened to be freſh Bme, | (new 3 Spenſer on Ireland. 
| n 1 . ö * e lay theſe honours on this man 
J cible. and gathered before any rain had fallen to flake it. | Io eaſe our fel f 4 . 
3 I ſhould be griey'd, young prince, to think my 8 838 Moodavard. Ar to W — Cæſar 
YZ vnde preſence 1 To SLAKE. 8 * [This is apparently As by flattery a man opens his boſom to his 
l nbent your thoughts, and flacken'd em to arms. from Jack] ; | mortal enemy, ſo by detraction and a flanderous 
7 8 . : | Addiſon. | 1. To grow eſs tenſe : to. be relaxed. miſreport he ſhuts the ſame to his beſt triends, 
[ LACK. 2. . [from the verb To fack.] | If the the body's nature did partake, 2 1 | . South, 
z Small coal ; coal broken in ſmall parts: | Her ſtrength would with the body's firength decay; | SLA"ND BROUSLY. adv. [from flanderous.Þ* 
j as ſacked lime turns to powder. | But when the body's ſtrongeſt ſinews ſſale, Calumniouſly ; with falſe reproach. 7 
SLA cEkLVY. adw. [from flack.] * Then is the ſoul moſt active, quick, and 95 þ ? I wan he 2 ſatisfy them who object theſe - 
b : : 3 avics. oubts, and flanderouſly bark at the courſes which 
; 2 8p nightly 1 cloſely 0 2. To goout; to be extinguiſhed. are held 1 day make earl and his adhe- 
. 115 gently 3 rem1 sly. | She perceiving that his flame did flake, | rents. h Spenſer on Ireland. 
5 warts _—_ children ſhould be ſo convey'd, And lov'd her only for his trophy's ſake. Brown, They did flanderonſly object, 
—. - \y guar ed, and the ſearch fo flow | © 8: inns: [ ma, Iſlandick; { BI agen How that they durſt not hazard to preſent > 
at could not trace them. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 2 5 4 In perſon their defences. Daniel's Civil Var. 
1. Looſeneſs; not tightneſs. word not uſed but in low converſation. David ſlang a fone, and ſmote the Philiftine. 


2. Negligence; inattention; remiſſneſs. To SLANDER. v. a. [ e/claunarie, Fr. 


4 1 Sam. xvii 
It concerneth the duty of the ehurch by law to ſcandalum, Latin.] To cenſure falſely ; | SLank. 2. /. [alga marina.) An herb. 
Provide; that the looſeneſs and flackneſs of men to belie. . $ £4 Ainſworth, 
m_ ano the commandments of God to be Slander Valentine | SLANT. _ Tai. [from ſlanghe, a ſer- 
Theſe thy Boks Hooker. With falſehood, cowardice, and poor hg SL A'NTING | pent Dut ch 5 us er ] 
So rarely kind, are as interp reters | | | 1 2 aagh Obli irect; g icular. 
. | a ark Bran th : lique; not direct; not ndicular, 

Of my behind-hand Packneſs. Shak. Winter": Tale. 2 r oy Ren 477 8 rel _ 27. WY Late the clouds * 

, 


From man's effeminate flackneſs it begins | 
Who ſhould better hold Sang Frey 


Give me leave to ſpeak as earneſtly in truly com- Der or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 
By wiſdom, and ſuperior gifts receiv'd, 


mending it, as you have done in untruly and un- ine the ſlant lightning; whoſe thwart flame driv'n- 


1 kindly defacing and flandering it. Whitgifte. down | 

8 Wa c Millions Paradiſe Leſt. Thon 354 — Hex. wh invade, 'gif | Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton. 

3. Want o tendency. | * By practice harden'd in thy ſlandering trade 1. The ſun 

5 When they have no diſpoſition to ſhoot out above Obtending heav'n for whate er ills befall, | Around the globe deſcribes th* æquator line; 
their lips, there is a ſackneſs to heal, and a cure is | And ſputt' ring under ſpecious names they gall. By which wiſe means he can the whole ſurvey, 
very difficultly effeted. -* Sharps Surgery. Dryden. With a direct or with a ſlanting ray, 

4. Weakneſs not force; not intenſeneis. Of all her dears the never ander d one, In the ſucceſſion of a night and day. Blackmore, 

Through the flackneſs of motion, or long baniſh- But cares not if a thouſand are undone, Pope. | $1, A'NTLY. adv. from ſlant.) Ob- 
7 ar, it might gather ſome aptneſs | SLANDER, z. /. [from the verb.] $1.a"nTWISE. J liquely; not perpendicu- 
A |  Breaewod. | 1. Falſe invective. N N 


| larly ; flope. 
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2. To laſh. Slaſh is improper. | 


* 5 . < * p 5 „ . 0 
* 


Some maketh 2 hollowneſs _ a ** 2 
With. fower lets in it, ſet fer. 
* blow. 


| fanteoiſe aſt 

SLA. . %. | fehlap, German.] 

| Ws + with the hand open, or with 
morning rather broad-than ſharp. 


the the jocund curſe go round. 
ſlap, the j nary 
SLAP. adv. 


[ from the noun. } Wi 


ſudden and violent blow. ? 
Peg's ſervants complained ;z and if they offered 


to come into the warehouſe, then ſtraight went the | 


yard flap over their noddle. 
Arbuthnot's Hi fry of John Bull. 


To SLAP. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſtrike 


with a flap. 

Dick, who thus long had paſſive ſat, | 
Here ftroak'd. his chin, and cock'd his hat; 
Then flapp'd his hand upon the board, 15 
And thus the youth put in his word. Prior. 


SLAPDA'SH. interj. [from flap and daſb. J 


All at once: as any thing broad falls] 


with a flap into the water, and daſhes it 
about. A low word. 

And yet, ſlapdaſb, is all again 

n ev'ry ſinew, nerve, and vein. 


To SLASH. . 4. [ aſa, to ſtrike, Iſland- 


ick. ] 


s 


1. To cut ; to cut with long cuts. 


Daniel, a ſprightly ſwain, that us'd to 
The vig'rous ſteeds that drew his lord's calaſh, 


To Peggy's fide inclin'd. King. 
To SLaSH. v. 4. To ſtrike at rondgen 
with a ſword ; to lay about him. 0 


The knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and order did confound, | 
Hewing and Laue at their idle ſhades. Fairy Q. 

Not that 0p the beauties from his book, 
Like flaſhing Bentley with his deſp'rate hook. * 

SLASH. #. J. [from the verb.] 


1. Cut; wound. 

Some few received ſome cuts and ſlaſpes that had 
drawn blood. Clarendon. 
2. Acut in cloth. | 

What! this a ſleeve ? 
Here 's ſnip and nip, and cut, and fliſh and flaſh, 
Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſpeare. 
Diſtinguiſh'd ſlaſbes deck the great: 
As each excels in birth or ſtate, 
His oylet-holes are more and ampler; | 
The king's own body was a ſampler. Prior. 


SLATCH. #. V [a ſea term.] The middle 
2 of a rope or cable that hangs down 
ſe. Bailey. 
SLATE. 1. /. [from ſlit: ſlate is in ſome 
counties a crack; or from e/clate, a tile, 
French.] A grey ſtone, eaſily broken 
into thin plates, which are uſed to cover 
houſes, or to write upon. 
A ſquare cannot be fo truly drawn upon a ſlate 
as it is conceived in the mind. Grew's Coſmologia. 
A. ſmall piece of a flat flare the ants laid over 
the hole of their neſt, when they foreſaw it would 
rain. Addiſon's Spectator. 
To SLATE, v. . [from the noun.] To 
cover the roof; to tile, 
Sonnets and en to Chloris 


Would raiſe a houſe about two ſtories, 
A lyrick ode would ſlate. 


SLA'TER. 7. /. | from fate. ] One "who 
covers with ſlates or tiles. 


SLA'TTERN. 2. | flaetti, Swediſh. ] A 


woman negligent, not elegant or nice. 
Without the raiſing of which ſum, 
You dare not be fo troubleſome | N 
. . To pinch the ſlatterns black and blue, 
* For leaving you their work to do. Hudibras. 
We may always obſerve, that a goſſip in poli- 
* is a flattern in her _ Addi ifs Freebolder. 


| | 
Prior. I 


| 


| 2. To emit ſpittle. 
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And love can make a flattern of a 21 22 
Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbands glare, 
The new-ſcour'd manteau, ane the Pattern „ 


\ SLA'TY, adj. [from Aa ] Having the na- 


tur ſlate. 
All the ſtone that is „wich a texture long, 
and parallel to the ſite of the Rratum, will ſplit only 
lengthways, or horizontally 3 3 and, if placed in any 
other poſition, tis apt to give way, ſtart, and burſt, 
when any conſiderable weight is laid upon it. 
Woodward on Fo 


SLAVE. . . [e/clave, French. It is ald 
to have its original from the Slavi, or 
Sclavaians, ſubdued and ſold by the Ve- 


netians.| 
1. One mancipated to a maſter; not a 


freeman ; a dependant. 
The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him ſervice 
| Improper for a ſlave, * Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
hou elviſh markt, abortive, rooting _yy | 
Thou that waſt ſeal'd in thy oY 
The ſlave of nature, and the ſon of hell. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
s Of gueſts we make them ſlaves 
Inhoſpitably. Milton. 
The condition of ſervants was different from 
what it is now, they being generally ſawes, and ſuch. 
as were bought and ſold for money. South, 
Perſpective a painter muſt not want; yet with- 
out ſubjecting ourſelves ſo wholly to it, as to be- 
come ſlaves of it. Dryden. 
To-morrow,ſhouid we thus expreſs our friendſhip, 
Each might receive a ſlave into his arms: 
This ſun perhaps, this morning ſun, 's the laſt 
That e'er ſhall riſe on Roman liberty. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
2. One that has loſt the power of reſiſtance. 
Slaves to our paſſions we become, and then 
It grows impoſhble to govern men. Waller. 
When once men are immerſed in ſenſual things, 


0 
| 
: 
| 
\ 


then are they moſt diſpoſed to doubt of the ex- 
iſtence of God, Wilkins. 
It is uſed proverbially for the loweſt 
_ ſtate of life. 

Power ſhall not exempt the kings of the earth, 
and the great men, neither ſhall meanneſs excuſe 
the pooreſt ſlave. * Nelſon 

To SLAVE. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 


drudge; to moil ; to toil. 
Had women been the makers of our laws, 


Swift. 

SLA'VER. . „ [ /alive, Latin; fea, 

Iſlandick, ] Spittle running from the 
mouth ; drivel. 

Mathiolus hath a paſſage, that a toad commu- 
nicates its venom not only by urine, but by the 
humidity and flaver of its mouth, which will not 
conſiſt with truth. Brown, 

Of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are right, 
It is the flawer kills, and not the bite. Pope. | 


To SLA'VER. v. . [from the noun.] | 


1. To be ſmeared with ſpittle. 
Should 1 | 
Slaver with lips as common as the ſtairs 
That mount the capitol; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſchood as with labour. 
: Shakeſpeare. 


Miſo came with ſcowling eyes to aeliver a flaver- 
ing good-morrow to the two ladies. Sidney. | 
Why muſt he ſputter, ſpawl, and ſlaver it, 
In vain, againſt the people's favourite? Swift. 


To SLA'VER..v.a. To ſmear with drivel. 
 Twitch'd by the ſlave, he mouths it more and | 
more, 
Till with white froth his gown is ſlaver d o'er. | 
Dryden | 


by we > hr»; 


and are become ſlaves to their paſſions and luſts, 


| 


' SLA'UGHTER HOUSE. 2. / 


The men ſhould you at cards from morn to night. |. 


| 
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81. TTY 1. . abbaerd, Dutch; From 
Saver.) One who cannot hold his ſpit. 
' tle ; a driveller ; an idiot. 


E VERY. don of af fave.) Servitude ; 
the condition 


a ſlave. 
If my difſentings were out of „.. 
or obſtinacy, aj wn mo on ing PORTS than the 
badge of flaw va neſs and im ate 
2 of Aclebe⸗ to have the miſt of 7 errour 
diſpelled. 262 King Cbarles. , 
SLAUGHTER. #. "4 [onp! plans, Sexo l 
from plzzan, L e. | 
Maſſacre; deſtruction by the og 
Sinful Macduft,, . 
They were all ſtruck for t 
Not for their own demerits, ak t for 


Fell bter on their ſouls. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
04 hand ſlaugbter and oh deeds, 


The pair you fee, . 
Now friends below, in cloſe braces j join 
But, when they leave the ay realms of night, 
With mortal hate each other ſhall purſue: 
e what wounds, what ſlaughter 1 ſhall enſys! 


ſword. 
Your caſtle is ſurpris'd, your "with and — 
Savagely ſlaughter” Shakeſpeare's Mac herb. 


[ Saughter and 
houſe.) Houſe in which beaſts are walled 


for the butcher. 4 
Away with me, all you whoſe ſouls abbr 


Th' uncleanly ſavour of a flaughterhcuſe ſe 3 
For I am ſtifled with the imell of ſin Shakeſp. 


SLA'UGHTERMAN. 2. J. | ſlaughter and 


man.] One employed in killing. 
The mad mothers with their howls confus'd 
Do break the clouds; as did the wives of Jewry, 
At Herod's bloody hunting ſaughtermen. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Ten chas'd by one, 
Are now each one the ſlaughterman of tuen 
Shake Pear 4. 
See, thou fight'ſt againſt thy countrymen. ; 
And join'ſt with them will be Ao termen. 
Shakef, eare's Henry VI. 


o SLA'UGHTEROUS. adj. [from ſlaughter, 
Deſtructive; murderous. ] | 


I have ſupt full with horrours: 
Direneſs familiar to my flaughterous thoughts 
Cannot once ſtart me. Shakeſpeare”s Macbeth, 


SLA'VISH, adj, [from flave;} Servile 


mean ; baſe; dependant. 
K A thing | 

More flaviſh did I ne'er, than anſwering 

A ſlave without a knock. Shakeſpeare's cya belle. a 
Vou have among you many a n flave, 

Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs and mules, 

You uſe in abjeQ and in flaviÞþs part, 

Becauſe you bought them. Shak. Merch. o Venice. 

The ſupreme God, t' whom all things ill 

Are but as ſlaviſh officers of vengeance, 

Would ſend a gliſt ring guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour unaſſall'd. Milton. 


| - Thoſe are the labour'd births of Jovi brains; 


Not the effect of poetry, but pains. Denbam. 
Slaviſb bards our mutual loves rehearſe 

In lying ftrains and ignominious verſe. Prigr, 

|SLA'VISHLY. adv. [from Ravi. ] Ser- 


vilely ; meanly. 


SLA'VISHNESS. 2 1 [from /aviÞ.] Ser- 


vility ; meann 
reter, flew; part. pail. 


To SLA. v. a. 5 3 
ſlain, [| Hlaban, Gothi lean, 1 255 
To kill; 


achten, Dutch, to ſtrike. 
butcher; to * to death. 1 
er 


A eve! the offices of * 


bn, 
| ſleep her, br and her un 
W 2 8 mY 
mt, Mew thy 
2 with no 


** 


= 


* 


face: 
ſtroke of mine, 


If thou, be 
My wite 


1 ſaw under the altar the ſouls of 
Hain for the word of God. 
Slay and make ready. 
Wrath killeth the fooliſh-man, and e 
the ſilly one. 


Of Trojan chiefs he view'd a numerous train; 


All much lamented, all in battle ſlain. Dryd. An. 


He muſt by blood and battles pow'r maintain, 
And {ay the monarchs ere he rule the plain. Prior. 


SLAYER. 2. . [from Jay.) Killer ; mur- 


derer; % 


Witneſs the guiltleſs blood pour d oft on ground; 


crown'd, 
Fairy Queen, 
of 3 
Abs. 


The crowned often ſlain, the flayer 


They flew thoſe that were Payers 


en. ä 4 
arb ſlayer of himſelf yet ſaw I chere; 
The gore congeal'd was clotted, in his hair: 
With eyes half clos'd and gaping mouth he lay, 


And grim as when he breath'd his ſullen ſoul away. | 


b | Duden 
SLEAVE. 2. J. [Of this word I know not 
well the meaning: eave ſilk is explained 


by Gouldman, floccus ſericus, a lock of 
filk; and the women ſtill ſay, ſeawve the | 
Ainſworth calls a 
weaver's ſhuttle or reed a „lay. To , 


filk, for untau, it. 
is to part a twiſt into ſingle fibres.] 
I on a fountain light, 
Whoſe brim with pinks was platted ; 
The banks with daffadillies dight 
With graſs like ſſeave was matted. 
5 Drayton's Cynthia. 
SLEAazY. adj. [often written pa 
Weak ; wanting ſubſtance. This ſeems 


to be of the ſame race with „leave, or 


from To Hay. 
SLED. 2./. [ /ed, Daniſh ; /edde, Dutch. ] 


A carriage drawn without wheels. 


The ſled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
Theſe all muſt be prepar'd, Dryden. 


SLE'DDED, adj. [from ed.] Mounted on 
a fled. , 


So frown'd he once when in an angry parle, 
He ſmote the fledded Polack on the ice, Shakeſp. 


SLEDGE. 2. /. leex, Saxon; ia, 
landiek. ]“ 19 72 TO 


1. A large heavy hammer. 
They him ſpying, both with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him beſet 
With ſtrokes of mortal ſteel, without remorſe, 
And on his ſhield like iron eager bet. Fairy 
The painful ſmith, wich force of fervent heat, 
The hardeft iron ſoon doth mollify, 
| That with his heavy ſledge he can it beat, 
And faſhion to what he'it lit apply. Spenſer. 
The uphand fledge is uſed by under-wor 
when the work. is not of the largeſt, yet requires 
help to batter and draw it out: they uſe it with 
both their hands before them, and ſeldom lift their 
hammer higher than their head. Moon. 


It would follow that the quick ſtroke of a light 
hammer ſhould be of greater 


ſofter and mote gentle ſtriking of a great ſſedge. 
 Wilkins's Mathematical Ae. | 


2. Acarriage without wheels, or with very 


| * —— properly a fed. See SLED. 
2 — ire they uſe a ſort of ſſedge made with 
one horſe, Mortimer Huſpandry. 
SLEEK. 2. /; ¶ Aeycb, Dutch} 

1. Smooth; nitid; gloſly. 


* 


and children's ghoſts will haunt me till. 
1 th Shakeſpeare. | - 
them that were 
Kev. vi. 2. 


Gen, xlili. 16. 


. 


uten. 


en, N 


efficacy than any | 


ta bring their marl out, drawn with. 
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 \$lcek-headed men, and ſuch as ſleep a-nights, & 
nes y ye follow my diſgrace, 

As if it fed ye; and how fleek and wanton N 
| 


* ene evry thing may bring my ruin. Shak. 
What time the Deg — clad {pang "4 +..0 
The fields all dreſt in flowers, | 
And that the ſleek-hair'd nymphs were ſeen 
To ſeek them ſummer bowers. _ Drayton. 
As in gaze admiring, oft he bow'd _ 
His turret creſt, and fleet enamell'd neck, 


8 1 


* 


Fawning. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| Thy head and hair are ſleek, ** 
And then thou kemb'ſt the tuzzes on thy cheek. 


£ 


* 


den. ; 
, 


80 ſleek her ſkin; ſo faultleſs was her m 
Ev'n Juno did unwilling pleaſure take 
-  Toſce ſo fair a rival. F 
2. Not rough; not harſn. 5 
Thoſe rugged names to our like mouths grow ſleek, | 
That would have made Quintilian ftare and gaſp. 


. 8 | Milton. 
To STE Ek. v. 4. [from the adjective.] 
1. To comb ſmooth and even. 
et are the men more looſe than they, 
More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rubb'd, and trim 
More fleck'd, more ſoft, and ſlacker limb'd. B. 
y dead Parthenope's dear tomb, 
And fair Ligea's golden comb, 
Wherewith ſhe ſits on diamond rocks 
Sleeking her ſoft alluring locks. Milton, 
2. To render ſoft, ſmooth, or gloſſy. 
Gentle my lord, ſlzc& o'er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial *mong your gueſts to-night, 
| | Shateſpeare. 
She does 


With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 
In her neat gloves. Ben Jonſon's Cataline. 
The perſuaſive rhetoric 
That fleek*d his tongue, and won ſo much on Eve, 
So little here, nay loſt. = Milton. 
A ſheet of well ſleeked marble paper did not caſt 
any of its diſtinct colours upon the wall. Boyle. 
A cruiſe of fragrance form'd of burniſh'd gold, 
Odour divine ! whoſe ſoft refreſhing ſtreams 
Sleek the ſmooth ſkin, and ſcent the ſnowy limbs. 


6 Pope. 
SLEE KLY. adv. | from ſleek.] Smoot 
gloſſily. 
Let their heads be ſlerlly comb'd, and their blue 
coats bruſh'd. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
SLEE'KSTONE. #. / | ſleek an 
ſmoothing ſtone. 


Dryden. | 


m'd, 
Forſ- 
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and as even as you can. Peac bam. 
70 SLEEP. v. n. [ lepan, Gothick; pleepan, 
Saxon; /laepen, Dutch. ] 

1. To take reſt, by ſuſpenſion of the men- 


tal and corporal powers. 
I've watch'd and travell'd hard: 
Some time ſhall ſieep out; the reſt I'M whiſtle, Shak, 
Where 's Pede? —go you, and where you find a 
maid, | 2 
That, ere ſhe ſleep, hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 
Rein up the organs of her fantaſy; 
Sleep the as ſound as careleſs infancy ; 
But thoſe that ſleep, and think not on their fins, 
Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, ſhoulders, fides, and 
ſhinss Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
If the man be poor, thou ſhalt not ſleep with his 
pledge. 3 Deut. 
Peace, good reader! do not weep; 
Peace | the Jovers are afleep: 
They, ſweet turtles ! folded lie 
Ina the laft knot that love could tie. 
Let them feep, let them ſleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And th eternal morrow dawn; 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with that light W 
Whoſe day ſhall never fſeep in night. Craſhaw. 
Thoſe who at any time 
can never be convinced that their thoughts are for ] 


four hours buy without theit Knowing it. Locke. 
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one. | * 


| 
The pureſt paſteboard with a ſleełſtone rub ſmooth, | 
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© by 


without dreaming, | 
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2, To reſt; to be motionleſs, ' © 
Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the 
burley-boned clown in chines of beef ere thou ſleep 
in thy ſheath, I beſeech Jove on my knees thou 
mayſt be turned into bobnails. Shak. Henry VI. 
How ſweet the moonlight feeps upon this bank | 
| Here will we fit, and let the ſounds of muſiek 
Creep in our ears. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The (giddy ſhip, betwixt the winds and tides 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, | 
Stunn'd with the different blows ; then ſhoots amain,g 
Till counterbuff d the ſtops, and ſleeps again. Dry. 
3. To live thoughtleſs]y. . « | 
We ſleep over our, happineſs, and want to be 
rouſed into a quick thankful fenſe of it. Alterbury. 
4. To be dead: death being a ſtate from 
which man will ſome time awake. 
If we believe that Jeſus died and roſe again 
even ſo them alſo which Jeep in Jeſus will God 
bring with him. I Theſe 
A perſon is ſaid to be dead to us, becauſe we 
cannot raiſe from the grave; though he only ſleeps 
unto God, who can raiſe from the chamber of 
death, k Ayliffe's Parergotts 
5. To be inattentive ; not vigilant. 
| Heav'n will one day open : 
The king's eyes, that ſo long have Pep upon 
This bold, bad man. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. 
You ever 
Have wiſh'd the ing of this buſinefs, never 
Deſir'd it to be ſtirr d. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


LEEP. #, /. from the verb.] Repoſe; 
reſt ; ſuſpenſion of the mental and cor- 
poral powers ; flumber. er- 

Methought I heard a voice cry, fleep no more ! 

Macbeth doth murder ſleep ; the innocent fleep z 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd fleeve of care; 
The birth of each day's life, fore labour's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature's ſecond courſe, . 

Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

That fleepe might ſweetly ſeale 

His reſtfull eyes, he enter'd, and in his bed 

In ſilence took. | Chapman, 
Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuccour, and there- 

fore they cannot ſo well eloſe and go together!in 

the head, which is ever requifite to fleep. And, 

for the ſame cauſe, pain and noiſe hinder fleep 3 

and darkneſs furthereth ſleep. Bacon. 
Beaſts that ſleep. in winter, as wild bears, during 

their feep wax very fat, though they eat nothing. 

| | | Bacon. 


8 


His faften'd hands the rudder keep, 
And, fix d on heav*n, his eyes repel invading ſleep. 
Dryden. 


Hermes o'er his head in air appear'd, 


His hat adorn'd with wings diſclos'd the god, 


And in his hand the ſleep compelling rod. Dryden. 

Infants ſpend the greateſt part of their time in 
ſleep, and are ſeldom awake but when hunger calls 
for the teat, or ſome pain forces the mind to per- 


ceive it. ER. Locke. 
SLEEPER. 2. . [from fteep.] | oy 
1. One who ſleeps ; one who is not awake. 


Sound, muſick z come, my queen, take hand with 
7-2 | | 
Arid rock the ground whereon thefe ſletpers be. 
| Shakeſpeates 
What | 


. bubne, i 8 


That ſuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The ſleepers of the houſe ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
In ſome countries, a plant which ſhutteth in the 
night, openeth in the morning, and openeth wide 
at noon, the inhabitants ſay is a plant that ſleepeth. 


There be feepers enow then; for almoſt all flowers 
do the like. Bacon. 


Night is indeed the province of his reign; 
Yet all his datk exploits no more contain 


Than a ſpy taken, and a ſleeper ſlain. Dryden. 
2. A lazy inactive droon ee. 
He muſt be no great eater, drinker, nor ſleeper, 


that will diſcipline his ſenſes, and exert his mind; 
every worthy undertaking requires both. Crews. 
_ | 3. That 
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Tee tu.] A 6 ſh, * b Ainſewor 10 n Your hoſe ſhould he rtered, your ſleeve un- &+ Uha'ts the fed | 
SLEPPTLY, adv, Front ſeep. wp 67, buttoned, your ſhoe untied, demonſtrating a care- "*Retrothed. is with | TTY 
1. Drowhily ; with defire to cep. leſs deſolation. Tm os Fa. Stake); are: x3 | 77 . bat, Nn 
een You would think a ſmock a ſhe-angel, he fo . Fler falſe fleights Bb 557 7: Faty FRA 
I rather chuſe to endure the wounds of thoſe: chants to the fleeve band, and the work about the | Upon the corner. of the moon © ' 
” dartsy which envy cafteth at novelty, / | pers thnkv's Vinrwous drow rated | 
on ſafely and feepily in the eaſy ways of ancien 1 ; = was cloathed in cloth, with wide 5 15 * = Fell catch it erveit come to mag Fe 


And that, diſtill'd by magick fleights, 
| * _ Shall raiſe ſuch artificial Tprights,. 
As, by the ftrength of their Mufion, 
1 hall draw Rim on to his confuſion.” $6. 142, 
| had ſlipily owned before, © / , Atterbury.þ knot or ſkein of filk, which is by ſome Þ - Out ſtept the ample re 
SLee PIN 1 s. v. , [from ſeepy.] Drow- very probably ſuppoſed to be its mean- | Of mighty tre huge in ſtrength z to him, Laer- 
ſineſs; 8 to ſleep; inability to ing in the r paſſage. [See N 3 „. 
keep Make. a CT +6 and” © | \» She could not fo convey” | | 
Watchfulneſs precedes too great Neepineſs, and is he innocent fleep; I The maſly ſubſtance of that idol great; 
the moſt ill-boding ſymptom of a fever. Arbuth. Sleep that knits up the ravell'd ſleeve of care, Shak. I What ſeight had the the wardens to betray ?. 
SLEE'PLESS. ad. [from ſeep. ] Wanting | 3. Sleeve, Dutch, ſignifies a cover; any | What ſtrength to heave the goddeſs from, her ſeat? 
ſleep. © 1 $4.20 | thing ſpread over: which ſeems to be | 10 7 wh n Fairfax, 
To labour calls us, now with ſweat impos'd, , pr wb aſe or feeve * the P roverbial | Whatever flights, none would ſuſpicious mark, 
| of 


23 : the. TR" Los. | As from his wit and native ſubtil 
Though e night. Milton's Par. Loft. Ader werb at We whole reguery | Procssdag ubtilty 


n In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd 

. Stupidly. . 1 1 1 * | ö , 
i He would make us believe that Luther in theſe Their hoods and ſleeves the lame. 8 Dryden. | 

actions pretended to authority, forgetting what he | 2. SLEEVE, in ſome provinces, fignifies a 


* 


While penſive poets painful vigils keep, 1 p tO TINY Milton, 

Sleepleſs - give their readers ſleep. Pope. "= oe je gan themfel TEN S Ef fry by Doubtlefs the pleaſure is as great | 

1 E adj. [from fleep.] - 5 > r Of being cheated, as to cheat; 

1 1 SLEEPY. AJ. ep. { qualities which the impudent ſycophant aſcribes to As lookers on feel moſt delight,» | 

! 0 1. Drowſy; diſpoſed ro ſleep. | them, and in his ſleeve laughs at them for believ- PD 'That leaſt perceive the juggler's flei be. Hudibr, 
4 2. Not awake. | ing. South's Sermons... ; Good humour is but a eight of hand, or a 
4 Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place ? John laughed heartily in his fleeve at the pride | faculty making truths look like appearances; or ap- 
1 They muſt lie there. Oo, carry them, and imear of the eſquire. Arbutrbnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull.] pearances like truts. L. frarge, 
(8 The ſleepy grooms with blood. .Shakeſp, Macherh. | 4+ To hang on a feeve ;; to make depend When we hear death related, we are all willing 
8 ä She wak'd her ſlezpy crew, ent. 4 to fayour the ſlight, when the poet does not too 
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And, riling haſty, took a ſhort adieu. Dryden. It is not for a man which doth know, or ſhould | Sroſsly impoſe, upon us. 1 © Dryden, 
3» Soporiterous z ſomniferous ; cauſing know, what orders, and what peaceable govern- |. - _ While innocent he ſcorns ignoble flight, 
3 | - ment requireth, to aſk why we ſhould han our | His honeſt friends preſerve him by a ſleight. Swift, 
We will give you ＋ haſte, that your ſenſes, 8 the N s ſleeve, 2 8 y ** SLE'NDER. ag. Hinder, Dutch.]J 
.. age] at of Sen war ta |, "hin lin camrence omipun 


S Winter's Tale. | 5+ [ /olligo, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſworth. | with the len th ; not thick, 
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ö Let "heth? f ' , a = So thick the roſes buſhing round . © 
j i r FJ 2 SLEE VED. adj. [from Nee ve.] Having About her glow'd; half — to ſupport 
| 1 Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill. Milton. ſleeves | e | ppo 4 
18 I fleeped about eight haurs, and no wonder; rr . 1. Ff : | AC 'T 0 feeder ſtalk, ; Milton. 
* j 4 for the phyſicians had mingled a ſleepy potion in LEE VELESS. ac. [ rom fleeve.) - | 2. Small in the waiſt 3 having a ſine ſnape. 
5 the wine. | © "Gulliver. | 1- Wanting ſleeves; having no ſleeves. What fender youth, bedew'd with liquid odours, 
1 STrET. 2. /. [perhaps from the Daniſh His clothes were ſtrange tho" coarſe, and black | Courts thee on roſes in ſome pleaſant cave? Milt, 
$46 .] A kind of ſmooth ſmall hail or , 4 bi —_ J it had be 3 F ee. _ * che = 
8 . . | eeveleſs his jerkin Was, and it ha en e raight, wi es ; 
I: _ falling in flakes, but fingle | Velvet; but 8 now, fo much ground was ſeen, » Sender, tut, mY Dryden 
1.19 articles, Become tufftaffaty. Donne. | 4, MO: f 
1 "Th Few van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, They put on ſleeveleſs coats of home-ſpun cot- 3 ming Night; 88 
| 41% The midmoſt battles haſt'ning up behind, ton. | Sandys. And mighty he 4 held in fender chai ? Pope, 
1448 Who view, far off, the ſtorm of falling fleet, Behold yon iſle by palmers, pilgrims trod, $ , 
1 0 And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. Dryd.] Grave mummers ! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs | 4+ Small; inconſiderable ; weak, 
at Perpetual fleet and driving ſnow others, Pope. Yet they, who claim the general aſſent of tho 
i 0 F Obſcure the ſkies, and hang on herds below : 2. Wanting reaſonableneſs ; wanting pro- whole world unto that which they teach, and do 
$4578 Huge oxen and inclos'd in wintry walls leer: anthiids Dll This ſenſi not fear to give very hard and heavy ſentence upon 
| 14 * Of ſnow congeal'd. Dryden. Priet /; War ing 1011GItY, ( 15 1enie, as many as refuſe to embrace the ſame, muſt have 
1 Rains would have been poured down, as the of which the word has been long poſ- ſpecial regard, that their firſt foundations and 
| TF ! vapours became cooler ; next ſet, then ſnow, and | ſeſſed 7 I know not well how it obtained. grounds be more than ſlender probabilities. Hooker, 
45 | | les, Cbq ne. Skinner thinks it properly /zvele/5 or life- Where joy moſt revels, grief doth moſt lament ; 
h; F | To SLEET. v. *. from the noun, ] To i to this I cannot heartily agree, N 1525 2 & - * "vw apa — 
6 3 | ve. : 3 Oni tive ealo ere 1 
If 0 ſnow in ſmall particles, intermixed with though I know not what better to ſug- | gigiculey, y 3 e 
8 [ * _ | R | 3 geſt. Can it come from ſleeve, a knot It is a very ſlender comfort that relies upon this 
| 1 4 SLEE'TY, adj. [from the noun.] Bringing | or ſen, and fo ſignify unconnected, hang- nice diſtinction, between things being troubleſome, 
4 fe 1 n PL k | tus it] rooetinr # or from 2 e, © COVEr and being evils ; when all the evil of affliction lies 
1 WY SLEEVE, . he li, Saxon 4 1 by 4" : in the trouble it creates to us. Tillotſan. 
1 1 | LEEVE. #. /. LJ UF» ; and therefore means p/ainly ab/urd, fooliſh : | 
. J. The part of a garment that covers the | ,,,;-Þ,,+ palliation? Is. Sparing ; leſs than enough: as, a ſlen- 
i 1 . * : | ie | This ſleepeleſs tale 0 N N was der eſtate, ane e TS 
1 nce my well-waiting eyes e my treaſure, brought into the world by that other fable of the 1 , | | 
TH With ſleeves turn'd 9 bair, and breaſt en- — ü y 3 all, The worſt is this, that, at ſo fender warning, | 
. larged, * ' My lapdlady quarrelled with him for ſending] Tou 're like to have 8 thin and lender pittance, 
. | Her father's corn, moving her fair limbs, meaſure. | every one of her children on a ſleeveleſs errand, as | | v 09-9640 ee Shakeſpeare. 
Tho dows Gneck Sou which 500 Sidney, | the calls it. SL Spe#ator. | ©, Not amply fenplied- e 
' mock fleeve, which riſh women | . | , nd.” 8 orius often deign* | 
uſe, they ſay, was old Spaniſh ; and yet that ſhould | SLE! 3 Ree 07 7 . 7 a, ern » — nd | To grace my ſlender table with his preſence. Phil, 
ſeem rather to be an old Engliſh faſhion : for in ick.) Art ul tric z cunning artince ; In obſtruRions inflammatory, the gliment ought 
armory, the faſhion of the Manche, which * dexterous 8 as, eight of hand, |, to be cool, Hender, chin, diluting» Arbwhro« 
AY | | ; ORD | | "2  SLE\NDERLY, 
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If 1 have done well, it 1d that which T 
"burif 
n 


* 
enderlyand meanly, it is that which I could 

attain to. * 11 2 Maccabees. 
$., x NDERNESS, 1. , | from 


. Thinneſs; ſmallnefs of _ 


Small whiftles give a ſound becauſe of their ex- 
| treme flenderneſs, the air is more pent than in a 
wider pipe. 


tranſparent parts of the feathers ; that is, from the 
 flenderneſe of the very fine hairs or capillamenta, 
Which 


grow out of the ſides of the groſſer lateral 
Weroron. 


branches or fibres of thoſe feathers. 
z. Want of bulk or ſtrength. | 
It is preceded by a ſpitting of blood, occafioned 
* and weakneſs of the veſſels. 
| . Ardbutbnot on Diet. 
4; Sg ; weakneſs ; inconſiderable- 
neis. 


The Jenderneſs of your reaſons againft the book, 


together with the inconvEniencies that muſt of ne- 


ceſſity follow, have procured a great credit unto it, 


Th Wis of ſleep. 


LEPT. e preterite 
| Silence 3 coeval with eternity, 
Thou wert ere nature firft began to be, 


"Twas one vaſt nothing all, and all ſepe faſt in thee, 


. Pope. 

drew. The preterite of /ay. * 

He Hamet, a great commander among the 

1 and 1 r Amida, two 

eir greateſt princes, out of the country. 

| : Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

1 SLEY, v. 2. [See To SLEAve.] To 
part or twiſt into threads. 

Why art thou. then exaſperate, thou immaterial 
{kein of ſley'd filk ? Shakeſpeare, 

To SLICE. v. a, [plitan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cut into flat pieces. 

Their cooks make no more ado, but, ſlicing it in- 
to little gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and 
hang it in a furnace. Sandys's Journey. 

The reſidue were on foot, well furniſhed with 
jack and ſkull, pikes and flicing ſwords, broad, 
thin, and of an excellent temper, Hayward, 

2. To cut into parts. 
Nature loft one by thee, and therefore muſt 
Slice one in two to keep her number juſt. Clæavel. 
3. To cut off in a broad piece. 
When hungry thou ſtoodſt ſtaring like an oaf, 
1 . the luncheon from the barley loaf. Gay. 
4. To cut; to divide. _ Mo. 

Princes and tyrants ſlice the earth among them. 

Burnet. 
SLICE. n. / Ihre, Saxon; from the verb.) 
1. A broad piece cut off, n 

Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright 

and acroſs, ſo as you may make them rather in 


ices than in continued hacks, doth great good to/ 


trees. . Bacon. 
Lou need not wipe your knife to cut bread; be- 


cauſe in cutting a ſlice or two it will wipe itſeif. 


wift. 
He from out the chi took * 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
And freely, from the fatteſt ſide, ö | 
Cut out large ſlices to be fried. Swift. 


2. A broad piece. 


Then clap four ices of pilaſter on't; 
That, lac'd with its of ruſtick, makes a front. 


3. A broad Dead fixed in a handle; Dm 


a ſpatula, . e 
he pelican hath a beak broad and flat, mych 
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Their colours ariſe from the thinneſs of the | 
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its acrimony, and too great a projectile motion, 
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4 burning with the iron in it, with the flice 
| outſide cloſe together, to 


| SLICK. ＋ flickt, Dutch. See. SI EEK] 


-bow'd Apollo bred, in che Plerian 


\ 


mead, 43 
Boch flicte and daintie, yet were both in warre of 


| wond'rous dread. 
Glaſs attrafts but 
and thick glaſſes, indifferently. 
SLID. The preterite of „ide. 
At firſt the filent venom lid with eaſe, | 
And ſeiz'd her cooler ſenſcs by degrees. Dr. x. 
From the tops of heav'n's ſteep. hill ſhe ſlid, 
And ftraight the Greeks ſwift ſhips ſhe reacht. 
SLI'DDEN, The 255.0 2k paſs of ſlide. 
_ Why is this people ſlidden by a perpetual 
back ſliding ? | Fer. viii. 5. 
To SLYDDER. v. 3. [flidderen, Dutch.] 
To flide with interruption, 
| Go thou from me to fate, 4 
Now die: with that he dragg'd the trembling fire, 
Slidd'ring through clotted blood. Dryden. 
The tempter ſaw the danger in a trice; | 


participle paſſ. [rhban, plidende, flid- 
Welſh. ] 


1. To paſs along ſmoothly ; to flip; to 


glide. 


Sounds do not only flide upon the ſurface of a 

ſmooth body, but cemmunicate with the ſpirits in 

the res. p Bacon. 

Ulyſſes, Stheneleus, Tiſander ſlide 

Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Denb. 
2. To move without change of the foot. 

Oh, Ladon, happy Ladon ! rather ſide than run 

N leſt thou ſhouldſt make her legs ſlip from 


. Sidney. 
Smooth ſliding without ſtep. | 
He that once fins, like him that ſlides on ice, 

Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice: 

Though conſcience checks him, yet, thoſe rubs 

gone o'er, 

He ſlides on ſmoothly, and looks back no more. 
vo, & | Dryden, 
3. To paſs inadvertently. 

Make a door and a bar for thy mouth: beware 

- thou ſlide not by it. Ecclus, xxviii. 26. 


4. To paſs unnoticed. | 
| x In 3 


princeſs, I could find no apprehenſion of 


what I ſaid or did, but a calm careleſſneſs, letting 
every thing ſlide juſtly, as we do by their ſpeeches, 
who neither in matter nor perſon do any way belong 
unto us. 


| reſſion. 
* Thou ſhalt | 
Hate all, ſhew charity to none; 
But let the famiſh'd fleſh ſſide from the bone, 
Ere thivu relieve the bega. Shakeſpeare. 
Then no day void of bliſs, of pleaſure, leaving, 


Reſcue me from their ignoble hands: 
Let me kiſs yours when you my wound begin, 
Then eaſy death will fide with pleaſure in. Dryd. 


ſlide over their eyes, and vaniſh like a rhapſody of 
evening tales. Watts. 
6. To paſs ſilently and gradually from good 
to bad. e 

Nor could they have ſlid into thoſe brutiſh im- 
moralities of life, had they duly manured thoſe firſt 
practical notions and dictates of right reaſon. South. 
7. To paſs without difficulty or obſtruction. 
Such of them ſhould be retained. as ide eaſily of 
themſelves into Engliſh compounds, without vio- 
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weakly ; ſome flick Lone, ' 
Br. Vulg. Err. i 


For the man ſlidder d upon fortune's ice. Harte. 


To SLIDE. v. 2. ſlid, preterite; ſiidden, 
n bitgifte. 
ing, Saxon; ſijden, Dutch; „litbe, 


Milton. | 


Sidney. 
5. To paſs along by filent and unobſerved 


Ages ſhall ſlide away without perceiving. Dryden. | 


Their eye flides over the pages, or the words 
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, pulſe, without change 
The gallants dancing by the river fide, 
They bathe in ſummer, and in winter fide, Waller. 
To fall by errour. | i 
The diſcovering and on of theſe colours 
cannot be done but out of a very univerſal know- 
ledge of things, which ſo cleareth man's judgment. 
as it is the leſs apt to ſſide into any errour. Bacone 
10. To be * D | 
Ye fair | 
Be greatly cautious of your fliding hearts. Thomſox. 
11. To paſs with a free and gentle courſe 
'or flow. 


'To Sri E. v. a: To put imperceptibly 


Little tricks of ſophiſtry, by ſliding in or leaving 
out ſuch words as entirely change the queſtion, 
ſhould be abandoned by all fair diſputants. Watts 


| SLIDE. 4 the verb.] 


1. Smooth and eaſy paſſage. 
We have ſome 3 of the voice or 
* firings, continued without notes, from one to ano- 
ther, riſing or falling, which are delightful. | 
| Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
Kings that have able men of their nobility ſhall 
ge in employing them, and a better fide into 
ir buſineſs; for people naturally bend to them. 
3 Bacon. 
2. Flow; even courſe. | 
There be, whoſe fortunes are like Homer's 
verſes, that have a ſlide and eaſineſs more than the 
. verſes of other poets. | Bacon. 
Sr1"DER, 2. , [from ſlide.] He who ſlides. 
SLIGHT, adj. icht, Dutch. 
1. Small; worthleſs ; inconſiderable. 
- Is Ceſar with Antonius priz'd ſo ſlight ? Shak. 
Their arms, their arts, their manners I diſcloſe z 
Slight is the ſubject, but the praiſe not ſmall, 
Tf heav'n aſſiſt, and Phoebus hear my call, Dryd. 
Slight is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe, 
If ſhe inſpire, and he approve my lays. Pope. 
2. Not important; not cogent; weak. 
Some firmly embrace doctrines upon ſligbe 
grounds, ſome upon no grounds, and ſome con- 
* to appearance. : Locke. 
3. Negligent ; not vehement; not done 
with effort. 
The ſhaking of the head is a geſture of flight re- 


fuſal | Bacon. 
| He in contempt | | 
At one ſlight bound high overleap'd all bound. 
4. Fooliſh ; weak of mind. 
No beaſt ever was ſo flight | 
For man; as for his God, to fight. Hudibras 


Not ſtrong ; thin: as, a fight filk, 
LIGHT. #. / [from the adjective.] 
t. Neglect; contempt ; act of ſcorn, _ 
People in misfortune conſtrue unavoidable accis 
dents into flights or neglects. Clariſſa. 
2. Artifice; cunning practice. 
SLEIGHT. 5 
As boiſterous a thing as force is, it rarely 
achieves any thing but under the conduct of fraud. 


Slight of hand has done that, which force of hand 
could never do. | Saut b. 


After Nic had bambouzled John a while, what 

with ſight of hand, and taking from his own ſcore, 

and adding to John's, Nie brought the balance to 

his own ſide. 85 *  Arbutt net. 
To SLIGHT. v. 4. [from the adjective.] 

1. To neglect; to diſregard. 

Beware | | 

Left they tranſgreſs and ſlight that ſole command. 

: n Milton. 

You cannot expect your ſon ſhould have anyre- 

gard for 7 whom be ſees you flight, Docte. 
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you reduce, yet, upon the leaſt walking on it, the 


bone ſlips out again. "Wiſeman. | 
4. To neak ; to link, | 6 h 
« From her moſt beaſtly company 
I 'gan refrain, in mind to flip away, 
Soon ay appear'd ſafe opportunity. Spenſer. 
When Judas ſaw that his hoſt ſipt away, he was | 


fore troubled. 


I fp 
| hus one tradeſman ſlips away, 

To give his partner fairer play. Prior. 
5. To glide; to paſs unexpectedly or im- 

perceptibly. 85 
The banks of either ſide ſeeming arms of the 
loving earth, that fain would embrace it, and the 
— wanton nymph, which ill would ſlip from 


The bleſſing af the Lord ſhall ſip from thee, 
without doing thee any good, if thou haſt not ceaſed 
from doing evil. Tayler. 

Slipping from thy mother's eye, thou went' nt 
Alone into the temple; there was found 
Among the graveſt rabbies diſputant, | 


I Mac. ix. To 


Sidney. | 


Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, 
ping hair, | 
None but my Ceyx could appear ſo fair, 
I would have ftrain'd him with a ſtrict embrace; 
But through my arms he flipt, and vaniſh'd from 
the place, þ Dryden. 
When a corn flips out of their paws, they take 
hold of it again. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
Wiſe men watch every opportunity, and retrieve 
every miſpent hour which has ſlipped from them. 
4 Ro erss 
R I * e defect to thoſe W o years which 
ave ſlipped by ſince. . Sift to Pope. 
6. To fal into fault or errour. 1 
| If he had been as you, 
And you as he, you would have flipt like him; 
But he, like you, would not have been ſo ſtern. 


re. 


Sba leſpea 
One ſlippeth in his ſpeech, but not from his 
heart. | Ecclus. 


An eloquent man is known far and near; but a 
man of underſtanding knoweth when he ſlippeths 


Ecclus. xxi. 7. 
7. To creep by overſight. 
Some miſtakes may have ſtipt into it; but others 
will be prevented. Pope. 
8. To eſcape ;.to fall away out of the me- 
mory. | . ö 971 
By the hearer it is ſtill preſumed, 
be let /lip for the preſent, 
contain is loſt, and that without all hope of reco- 
a 8 1 Y Ps , Hooker. 
2 ne mathematician proceeds upon propoſitions 
he has once das; and thavgh the demon- 
ſtration may have ſlipt out of his memory, he builds 
* upon the truth. ha 0 ee We 


chat if they 


_— 


what good ſoever they | 


down out of my lodging. Dryd. D. Sb. 


| 


F 


2. Errour; mi 


th. N Addipn | 
. 1 


| 


For watching occafions to correct others in their 
diſcourſe, and not to flip any opportunity of ſhewing 
their talents, ſcholars are moſt blamed. - Locke. 

Thus far my author has ſlipt his firſt deſign ; 


not a letter of what has been yet ſaid promoting | 


any ways the trial, Atterbury. 
3. To part twigs from the main body by 


| 9 * bs | "Te R 9 „ CY * * FT: * 25 y TY * * * 1 4 * 194 24 il AY 
* Hp, (he fv blower gs re-gaping- under him, fre! fe de mol proper methods to retain” the Ideas heat of contention they are divided into many = 
„muff needs, fake every Fith horrour and the] vou have acquired ; for the mind is ready to let | V and of every branch an heap is made. Hooker, 
W utmöſt caution. . uth. } many of them flip, unleſs ſome pains be taken to fix The Hips of their vines have been brought inte. 
_ +» © A Kiltul dancer on the ropes ſips willingly, and Þ chem upon the memory a. Spain. . ', Abb. 
make a ſeeming ſtumble, that you may think him | To 811. v. a; | " Adoption ftrives with nature, and-choice breeds 
in great hazard, while he is only giving you a proof | r. To convey ſecretly. 2 a A native he to us from foreign _ | Wee 
FFF Dogen. In his officious attendance upon his miſtreſs he We xox nog eee 
ne drops his pole, and ſeems to flip, . ; | \ 499 Sip a powder into ber drink. „ Was graft with crab-tree ſip, whoſe fruit thov art. 
' {Ricdight Fark ive all bbs ave trength, * | To loſe by: Arbuthnet's Hiftory of Fobn Bull. > | , balearen 
- - - He'rifes higher half his length. © Frhr.] 2. Io loſe by negligence. Trees are apparelled with flowers or herbs by bor- 
2. To ſlide ; to glidde. l , You are not now to think what“s beſt to do, ing holes in 5 bodies, and putting into thera 
on Ladons happy Ladon't/rather fide than run | Being beginnings; but 4 eee Fiir 
6 | 3 an no advantage F violets } earth. © | | acen. 
* WI leſt thou GR make her legs fl „e That may ſecure you. Ben Jonſom f Cataline. s 80 rk I ſeen ſome tender ſip, 
bey trim their feathers, which makes them | . Let us not Jlip th" occaſion, whether ſeorn Say'd with care from winter's nip, 
- oily and ſlippery, that the water may ſlip pn them. | yy — mo bnweyre raps ir r - 2 — "ſwan, | Mile 
: n Tx: 4 ortimer. | © | uck'd up by ſome unheedy . . 
5e | ' | could do, or ſip the occaſion. L' Eftrange. | They are propagated not only by the ſeed, but 
3, To move or fly out of place. | | To ſlip the market, when then fairly offered, is | man iGo b 2 and 1. 0 $ or euttirigs. 
Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out o : bi y 9 y Pip 
- Some $- - ap a great imprudence, ' * Collier. * Ray on the Creation. 
either ſide, by reaſon of relaxation, which though | 


4. A leaſh or ſtring in which a dog is held, 
from its being ſo made as to {lip or be- 
come looſe by relaxation of the hand. 

I ſee you ſtand like greyhounds in the An 
Straining upon the ſtart. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
God is ſald to harden the heart permiſſively, but 


laceration. | not operatively, nor effectively; as he who only lets 


The runners ſpread from the maſtee-roots, and | 


have little ſprouts or roots to them, which, being 
cut four or five inches long, make excellent ſets : 
the branches alſo may be ſlipped and planted. 


Mortimer s Huſb „ 


the ſlip. 
16. Ces narrow piece. 


4. To eſcape from; to leave flily. 
This bird you aim'd at, though you hit it not. 
Oh, Sir, Lucentio ſſipp'd me like his greyhound, 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter. 


Sbake . 
5. To let looſe. * 


On Eryx altars lays 
A lamb new fallen to the ſtormy ſeas ; 
Then ſlips his haulſers, and- his anchors weighs. 


6. To let a dog looſe. 
"The impatient greyhound, flipt from far, 
Bounds o'er the glebe to courſe the fearful hare, 


— Dryden. 
7. To throw off any thing that holds one. 
Forced to alight, my horſe ſlipped his bridle, and 
ran away. : wn Swift. 
8. To paſs over negligently. 
If our author gives us a lift of his dorines, with 
what reaſon can that about indulgences be Jipped 
—_YT . :: a Atterbury. 
SLIP. #. / 7 m the verh | 
1. The act of ſipping ; falſe ſtep, 
e; fault. 
There put on him 
What forgeries you pleaſe : 
As may diſhonour him; 
But, Sir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual flips, 
As are moſt known to youth and liberty. Shakeſp. 
Of the promiſe there made, our maſter hath 
failed us, by ſlip of memory, or injury of time. 
| | Watton's Arcbitecture. 
This religious affection, which nature has im- 
planted 'in man, would be the moſt W 
ſhe could commit. | ores 
One caſual ſlip is enough to weigh down the 
faithful ſervice of a long life. I Eftrange. 
Alonzo, mark the characters; 
And if th* impoſtor's pen have made a ſlip | 
That ſhews it counterfeit, mark that ang ſave me. 
| | Dryden. 
Lighting upon a very eaſy ſlip I have made, in 
putting one ſeemingly indifferent word for another, 
that diſcovery opened to me this preſent view. 
| Locle. 
Any little ſlip is more conſpicuous and obſervable 
in a good man's conduct than in another's, as it is 
not of a piece with his character. Addiſ. Spectator. 


3. A twig torn from the main ſtock. 
In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be 


| | 
marry, none ſo rank 


Dryden. | 


looſe a greyhound out of the ſip, is ſaid to hound 
him at the hare, | Bramball. 
5. An eſcape ; a deſertion. I know not 
whether zo give the lip be not originally 
taken-from a dog, that runs and leaves 
the ſtring or //i in the leader's hand. 
The more ſhame for her goodyſhip, 
To give ſo near a friend the ſlip, Hudibras. 
The daw did not like his companion, and gave 
him the ſip, and away into the woods. L. Eſtrange . 
Their explications are not yours, and will give you 


Between theſe eaſtern and weſtern mountains 
ip of lower ground, which runs acroſs t 
ited? n 
Sr BOARD. 2. /. [is and Board.] A 
ard ſliding in grooves. y 
I ventured to draw back the {i 
contrived on purpoſe to let in air. Gulliv. Trauelt. 
SLIPKNOT, 2. , [ flip and knor.] A bow- 
| knot; a knoteafily untied. 
They draw off ſo much line as is 


lies a 


that no more line turn off. MMoxon's Mech. Exerc, 

In large wounds a ſingle knot firſt ; over this a 
little linen compreſs, on which is another ſingle 
knot ; and then a ſlipknot, which may be looſened 
upon inflammation. Sharp. 


SL1'yPBR or Sig. rn. . [from Ap.] 
1. A ſhoe without leather behind, into which 
the foot ſlips eaſily. 


A gown made of the fineſt wool, . 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull 
Fair lined flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureſt gold. 
If he went abroad too much, ſhe'd uſe 
To give him ſlippers, and lock up his ſhaes. King. 
Thrice rung the betl, the ſlipper knock'd the 
| ground, N 


And the preſs'd watch return'd afilver found, Popes 


— 


| 2. {creſpis, Lat.] An herb. 


SLI'PPER, adj. [plipun,. Saxon. ]. Slip- 
pery ; not firm. Obſolete. Perhaps ne- 


ver in uſe but for poetical convenience. 


A truſtleſs ſtate of earthly things, and ſlipper hope 
Of mortal men, that ſwinke and ſweat for nought. 


SLI'PPERILY. adv. {from 
a ſlippery manner. 
SLIPPERINESS. 7. % 


1. State or quality of being ſlippery ; 


 Uſcuſſed by reaſons than otherwiſe they ſeem, when ; 


- N : 


* ſmoothneſs; glibneſo. 
P23 


rd on the roof, 


neceſT; N , and 
. faſten the reſt upon the line-rowl with y knot, | 


© Spenſers - 
Aippery.] In 8 
[from lipbery] 


+ % 
a . 
7, 


Ve 


's 11 


. bal by che OLI 
tongues, but we de eee diſcipline them to miſ- | 
chief. overnment "of the Ti 


a 4 
- 


The ſchirrus may be diſtinguiſhed by its want 
of inflammation in the kin, its ſmoothneſs, and 
en deep in the daf. yin Surgery. 1 

3 certainty ; N of firm foo e 
LI'PPERY. 5 [r Pup, Ne iperig, 
„ q 

They trim their feathers, which makes chem 
9 and egen the water ſlips off. Mortimer. 

1 3 only lubricate and make the 


Arbutbnot. 
2. Not Not aforting firm footing. WM | 
4 "ll Did you NG the art oꝰ th* court, 
r As hard to leave as keep z whoſe top to climb, | 
en Is certain falling; or ſo ſlipp ry, that 
The fear 's as bad as falling. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
rt iſe to truſt to as ſlippery as ice. Tuſſer. 
way 1 ways in the dark- 
The his theme Kee” me 
u , 
The ow ed pinnacles of fate. Coroley. 


The higher they are raiſed, the giddier they are; 


Oy 


me more ſlippery is their ſtanding and the deeper 
their fall. 55 L Eftrange. 
The higheſt hill is the moſt ſipp'ry place, 


And fortune mocks us with a [96.9 face. Denb. 
Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray ; 
CONN ORIG Manns fog Wag! 


3. Hard to hold; hard to keep. . 
Thus ſurely bound, yet be not overbold, 
The fig ty god will try to looſe his hold; 
And various forms aſſume, to cheat thy fight, 
And with vain images of beaſts aftright. Dryd. Geor. 
Not ſtanding firm. 


When they fall, as being ſtanders, 
The love that lean'd on — oe "ry too, 
Doth one pluck down another, and together 
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Die in the faſt. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
3+ Uncertain ; changeable ; mutable ; in- 
4 [> ſtabl le. 
5 Oh world, thy ſlippery turns! Friends now faſt 
fl | ſworn, 4 
0 


Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal and exerciſe, 
Are {till together; who twine, as twere, in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity. 

He looking down 
With ſcorn or pity on the flippery tate 
Of kings, will tread upon the _ of fate. 
Denbam's Sophy. 
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6. Not certain in its effect. 
One ſure trick is better than a hundred ſlippery 
ones. L' Eftrangs. 
7. [lubrique, French. 1 Not chaſte. 
My wife is ſlippery. Shakeſpeare's M inter's Tale. 
SLI'PPY. aj. [from p.] Slippery; eaſi- 
ly ſliding. A barbarous provincial word. 
The white of an egg is ropy, flippy, and nutri- 
tious. Floyer. 
SLI'PSHOD. adj. [ ſlip and ſhod.] Having 
the ſhoes not pulled up at the heels, but 
barely flipped on. 
The ſlipſbod *prentice from his maſter's door 
Had par'd the dirt, and ſprinkled round the L, 
iſt, 
SLI'PSLOP, #. /. Bad liquor, A low word 
formed by reduplication of „lp. 
srrien- 1. J. A low word formed by redu- 
plicating flaſh. _- 
What ! this a ſleeve? 
Here 's ſnip and nip, and fliſ and flaſhy 
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Shakeſpeare. | 


Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. Shateſpcare. 
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infuſe into it the medi as hellebore, opi op, Saxon, g | 
-infuſe in eine, um N , 
ſcammony, and then bind it up- Bacon's Nats Hit. | 4 fone! Towers; open about the ſattin bb 
— go W e 9 8 N. | "my ber Cloak er ** Shakeſpeare” ; n 
| card. 
| 


Had it hit 
be part of him, the WY | 
wo it, as ſure av chat below: © | Hultbrar. | 

ge ns the preternatural body open, iſem. b 1. 

A liberty might be left to the Judges to infli 

death, or ſome — mark, dy ſitting the os 
or brands upon the cheeks. T | 
If a tinned or plated body, which, being o — | 
even thickneſs, appears all over of an uniform co- 
oe: ſhould be into threads, or broken into 

fragments of the ſame thickneſs with the 

I ſee no reaſon why every thread or fragment — 

not keep its colour. Newton's ds nag 
| He took a freak e 
To ſlit my tongue, and make me ſpeak, Swift, 
SLIT. 2. J. [Th, Saxon.) A long cut, 
or narrow ening. | 
In St. James's fields is a conduit of brick, unto | 
which joineth a low vault, and at the end of that a 
round houſe of ſtone : and in the brick conduit 
there is a window, and in the round houſe a fit or 
rift of ſome little breadth : if you cry out in the | 
rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the window. | 
: Bacon. 

| Where the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe 

Their ſhooting gems, a ſwelling knot there grows : | 
uſt in that place a narrow ſlit we make, | 
hen other buds from bearing trees we take ; 
Inſerted thus, the wounded rind we cloſe. Dryden. | 
I found, by looking through a flit or oblong hole, 
- which was narrower than the pupil of my eye, and 
held cloſe to it parallel to the priſms, I could fee 
the circles I diſtincter, and viſible to a far} 
greater number, than otherwiſe, Newton. 


To SLIVE. v. a. {plifan, Saxon.] To 
To SLYVER. I ſplit; to divide longwiſe; ; 
to tear off longwiſe. 

Liver of blaſpheming Jew z 


4 Gall of goat; and flips of yew, 
Sliver d in the moon's eclipſe. Shak. Macherh. 
 SLIVER. 2. . aner? the verb.] A branch 
-torn off. Si ver, in Scotland, ſtill de- 
notes a ſlice cut off: as, he took a large 
Ai ver of the beef. 
There on the pendent boughs her coronet weed 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious ſliver broke, 
When down her weedy coronet and herſelf 
Fell in the weeping brook. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


SLOATS, . Of a cart, are thoſe un- 
derpieces which keep the bottom toge- 
ther. Bailey 
SLO'BBER, #./. [glavcerio, Welſh.] Sla. 
ver. See SLaven, - 
To SLOCK. v. . [ /ock, to quench, Swed- 
iſn and Scottiſh.) To ſlake; to quench. 
Srok. . J. {pla, Saxon; ſlaae, Daniſh.]}. 
The fruit 97 the blackthorn, a ſmall | 
wild plum. 
The fair pomegranate might adorn the pine, 
The grape the bramble, and the floe the vine. 
- Blackmore. 
When you fell your underwoods, ww haws and 


floes in them, and they will furniſh you, without 
doing of your woods any hurt. Mortim. ar; aro 


SLooP. 2. /. A ſmall mip, commonly with 
oy vwo maſts, 1 1 | 
0 SLOP. v. a. om lap, lop, To 
drink groſsly and greedily. a 
IsSror. 2. / [from the verb.] Mean and 
vile liquor of any kind. Generally ſome 
nauſeous or uſeleſs medicinal liquor. 


| 


en. al 4 


7 SLIT, v. a. pret. and = art, „it and 2 huſband here wanted for TSS. 
. Ange. 

om l ang. Savon. F m_ long- But thou, whatever "APY ſhe will have bought, 
wiſe, | Be thankful, Dryden” 5 Tevenal, 


curve of a looſe rope. 


SLOPE, 2. /. [from the adjective. 


"H % 


from an Ber original. Funius 
- omits 10 Skinner derives 1; 
lax, Dutch 3- and derives 
Perk 49 ori- 
ginal may be latent in Jeopen, Dutch, to 
run, /ope being eaſy to the runner. 
Oblique ; not perpendicular. It is ge- 
nerally uſed of acclivity or decliyi 
| forming an angle greater or leſs with he 
plane of the horizon. 
Where there is a greater quantity WIR" and 
ſpace 8 the water moveth with a foper riſe 


4: Dae. 
Murm'ring waters fall 
Down the // Jope bills, d diſpers'd, or in a a lake, 
That to the fringed b with myrtle crown'd 


Her cryſtal mirror holds, unite their ftreams, Mile, 


1. An oblique direction; any Aung ob- 


liquely directed. 
2. Declivity ; ground cut or formed with 


declivity. | 

Growing upon Toa is cauſed for that moſs, as 
it cometh of moi ſo the water muſt but ſlide, 
not be in a pool. Bacon. 


My lord advances with majeſtick mien, 
And when up ten ſteep ſlopes you've dragg'd your 
thighs, 
Juſt at his ſtudy door he'll bleſs your eyes. Pope. 
SLOPE. adv. ObJiquely 3 not Perpendi- 
cularly. . | "4 | 
Uriel 
rais'd 
Bore him Hape downward to the ſun, now fall'n. 
Milron. 
To SLOPE, v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To form to obliquity or 9 ; 
direct obliquely. 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees lows 
down, 
Though palaces and pyramids do Joe —_ | 
Their heads to their foundations. | Macbeth. 
On each hand the flames 
Driv*n backward, ſlope their pointing ſpires, ns 
rol'd 
In billows, have] i' th* midſt a horrid vale. Milton 
The ftar, that roſe at evening bright, 
Toward heav'n's deſcent had ieh d his weſtering. 
wheel. Mauton. 
All night I ſlept, oblivious of my pain z 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phebus ſhin'd in vain: 
Nor, till oblique he ſſop'd his evening ray, 
Had Somnus dried the balmy dews away. 
| P ope” 5 Odyſſey. 
To SLOPE. v. 2. To take an oblique or 
declivous direction. 
 Betwixt the midſt and theſe, the gods aſſign d 
Two habitable ſeats for human kind; 
And croſs their limits cut a floping way, 
Which the twelve ſigns in beauteous order ſway. 
* Dryden, 
There is a handſome work of piles made floping 
| athwart the river, to ſtop the trees which are cut 
| down and caſt into the river. Brown's Travels. 
Up ſtarts a palace, lo! th. obedient baſe _ 
| Slopes at its foot, the woods its fides embrace. Pope. 
There is a ſtraight hole in every ant's neſt half 
an inch deep; and then it goes down ſloping into 
a i place. where they have their magazine. 
| Addiſon” $ SpeFator . 
On the ſouth aſpect of a ſloping hill, 
Whoſe ſkirts meand'ring Peneus waſhes ſtill, 
Our pious lab'rer paſs'd his youthfnl days 


| rn 
I SLO'FENESS. 


Return'd on that bright den whoſe n now | 


Hart: 


% 


Stores naps 
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Italians ve cover'a graceful n 

of juends ers che whole breadth into nine 
parte, An two ſhall ſerve for the elevation vf 
dhe higheſt ridge. Noe Architefture. 


iquely; not perpendicularly. | 
: e Wer is a frith, reaching Popewiſe through 
che Oſe from the land to low-water mark, and 
having im ĩt a bent or cod with an eye-hvok ; where 


the fiſh entering, upon their coming back with the | 


b, are ſtopped from iſſuing out again, forſaken 

by NN left dry on the oſe. Carew. 
$Lo'e1NGLY. adv. [from ſoping.] Ob- 
nge not perpendicularly. | 


heſe atoms do not deſcend always perpendicu- 


35 
steel. Tren e gu 

declivity s not le Sroven. u. /- 
1. A downcaſt 
Le and wiſe." Ob-1 


 'biswalk. | Swift. 
2. A man who looks heavy and clown. 5 
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k ; a depreſſion 

bead. In Scotland, an ungainly gait, 

az alſo the perſon whoſe gait it is. 
Our doctor has every quality that can make a 

man uſeful; but, alas! he hath. à ſort of ſlouch in 


Begin thy carols then, thou vaunting ſlouch; | 
Be thine the oaken aff, or mine the pouch. = 

To-SLOVU CH: v. u. [from the noun4- To 
have a downcaſt clowniſh loo. 


Welſh, naſty, ſhabby.] Aman inde- 


larly, but ſometimes floping/y. Digby on rhe Soul, | | rnd neg agent of cleanlineſs ; a man 
SLOPPY. adj. [from ep.] Mi and wet: The miniſters came to church in handſome ho- 
perhaps rather aby. See SLAB. nday apparel, and that himſelf did not think them 
T7, SLOT. v. 4. { fughen, Dutch. ] To] bound by the lawof God to go like + Hooker, 
ſtrike or claſh d. Sth pv + © Aﬀect in things about thee cleanlineſs, 
$:.0T. 2. % | lol, Iſlandick.] The track | That all may gladly board thee as a flow'r : 


of a deer. 1 18845 124 
$SLOTH. . /. Lrlæps, ꝓleys, Saxon. It 
might therefore be not improperly writ- 
ten /oath,' but that it ſeems better to 
regard the orthography of the primitive 
oW. | 37 
3 - tardineſs. 
Theſe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This dilatory orb and tricks of Rome. 


* Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


2. Lazineſs ; fluggiſhneſs; idleneſs. 
| Falſe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, 


Hog in ſloth, for in tealth. Shakes. K. geſtures of T. 4%, Ifo N Votton. 
og in ſloth, fox in „ Shakeſp. King Lear. | $1.0" VENLY. adj. from ſſo ven. ] Negligent 
1 2 N 2; — —_— of dreſs; negligent of neatneſs ; not | 
Induſtry approach d. - {| neat; not cleanly, 934 
And rous'd him from his miſerable ſloth, N Aſop at laſt found out a ſowenly lazy fellow, 
| | T bomſon s Autumn. 


3. An animal. 


The ſlarb is an animal of ſo flow a motion, 


that he will be three or four days at Jeaſt: in 


bolling at his eaſe, as if he had nothing to do. 


| 


Slovens take up their ſtock of noiſomeneſs 
Beforehand, and anticipate their laſt , . 
0 er . 
You laugh, half beau, half ſeven, if 1 ſtand ; 
My wig. balf powder, and all ſnuff my band. Pope. 
Their methods various, but alike their aim 
The fleven and the fopling are the ſame. Young, 


SLO'VENLINESS. . J [from /ſowenly.] In- 


* 


cleanlineſs. 


Slevenlineſs is the worſt fign of a hard ſtudent, 
and civility the beſt exerciſe of the remiſs; yet 


— 


I Eftrange. 


Noven. |. In a 


SLo'venLyY.'adv. [ from 
coarſe inelegant manner. 


climbing up and coming down a tree; and to go | As I hang my clothes on fomewhat ſlovenly, I 


the length of fifty paces on plain ground, requires 
a whole day. | Grew. 


lazy ſluggiſh inactive; indolent ; 
dull of motion. AL 
He that is flotbful in his work, is brother to 


him that is a great waſter. Prov, xviite 9. 


The defire of the Jothful killeth bim; for his e GH. 2 7. 


hands refuſe to labour, Prov. xxi. 25+ 
To vice induſtrious ; but to nobler deeds ' 

Timorous and flothful, | Milton. 
Flora commands thoſe nymphs and knights, 

Who liv'd in florbful eaſe and looſe delights, 

Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, 


The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. 


© Dryden. | 

. The very ſoul of the ſlothful does effectuall) but. 

lie drowſing in his body, and: the whole man is to- 
tally given up to his ſenſes. L' Eftra 

Another is deaf to all the motives to vlary; 


oe indulging an idle Hot h ful temper, PAL 


- — 


SLO'THFULLY. adv. | from flothful. ] | 


Idly ; lazily ; with ſloth. 


LO'THFULNESS. #. , [ from /lothfil. ] ; 
| Idleneſs ; lazineſs; fluggiſhneſs ; inac- | 
tivity. ht fa BID B35; 4 
To truſt to labour without prayer, argueth im- 
piety and prophaneneſs; it maketh light of the 
providence of God : and although it be not the 
intent of a religious mind, yet it is the fault of 


thoſe men whoſe religion wanteth light of a ma- 


ture judgment to direct it, when we join with our 1 


8 proven Telage and ble of Convenient 4 * 


* p Py ®. 


'SLO'VENRY., Ns 


SLo'THFUL. adj. | floth and full." Idle; 


- 


— 


There 's not a piece of feather in our hoſt, 


/ harſewere plunged, and ſome mired. 


7 
1 
2 
” 
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no ſooner went in but he frowned upon me. Pope. 
{+ [from Jover.] Dirti- 
neſs ; want of neatneſs. | 
Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the-painful field : 


And tinve hath worn us into flovenr r. 
| 8 7 See Henry V. 
Irlog, Saxon. 
1. A deep miry . a hole full of dirt. 
The Scots were in a fallow field, whereinto the 
Engliſh could not enter, but over à croſs ditch and 


a ſlougb; in paſſing whereof many of the Engliſh 


The ways being foul, twenty to one 
'He's here ſtuck in a ſlough, and overthrown. 
COR hs Milton. 
A carter had laid his waggon faſt ough. 
5 deen TL 'Eftrange. 
2. The ſkin which a ſerpent caſts off at his 
periodical renovation. 
Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood. and 


ſpirit embrace them; and to inure thyſelf to what | 


thou art like to be, caſt thy humble flowgh, and 
appear freſh,  '» Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
When the mind is quickehd'd 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move, 


decent neghgence of dreſs ; negle& of 


4 


'SLO'VEN. '=. / oer, Datch; y/ywn, | 


: 

- 

: 
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E SLOUGH, v. #. [from 


 SLO'UGHY. adj. 


” 


—_— 


| 


* 


Hayward. | 


not to be exact in the phraſe of compliment, or | 


4. Dull; inactive; tardy; ſluggiſh. 


Stow, in compo 


iſſue, and are born into the other. 
3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare fimply for the 


+ . ditated harangues, or converſe readily in 


Oh let not ſleep my clofing eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the ſecret ſhade, 
n he, renew'd in all the ſpeckled pride 


And in his ſummer liv'ry rolls along 
Erect, and brandiſhing his forky tongue. Dryden. 


Of pompous youth, has caſt his faugb afidez; |} 


Will prove no ſudden but a /{oww-pac'd evil, 
A long day's dying to augment our pain. Milton. 
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ſleeps ung un Sale || The gb of an Engliſh viper, that ie, the eu- 


” Prov. xi. 15. 


ticula, caſt off twice every year, at ſpring 
| 2 : the ſeparation begins at the head; and 16 
| iſhed in twenty-four hours. Greto. 


The body, Which we leave behind in this viſible 
world, is as the womb or ſlaugbh from whence we 


rew”s Co 


As the ſnake, roll'd in a flow'ry bank, © 
With ſhining checker'd hug, doth ting a child, 
That for the beauty s it excellent. 2 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
4. The part that ſeparates from a foul ſore. 
At the next drefling I found a fovgh come away 
with the dreflings, which was the ſordes. 


Wiſeman on Ulcers. 
the noun.] Ta 
part from the ſound fleſh, A chirurgi- 
cal term. | 


[from fough.]. Miry 3- 
; muddy. 
Doggy 5 mk 0000 not be allowed, of cutting 


ſcraws in low grounds ſloughy underneath, which 
turn into bog. | Swift. 


SLOW. 45 [ylap, fleap, Saxon; ſhe, 


Friſick. | 
1. Not ſwift ;. not quick of motion; not 
ſpeedy; not having velocity; wanting 
celerity. >> 

< Me thou think'f not flow, , f 

Who ſince the morning hour ſet out from heav'n, 
Where God reſides, and on mid-day arrivd 

In Eden, diftance inexpreſſible! Milton. 


Where the motion is ſo ſlow as not to ſupply a + 
conſtant train of freſh ideas to. the ſenſes, the ſenſe 
of motion is loſt, Leckes - 


2. Late; not happening in a ſhort time. . - 


Theſe changes in 


the heav'ns, though ſloto, pro- 
„ | 


Like change on ſea and land, fidereal blaſt. Milton. 


3. Not ready ;. not. prompt ; not quick. 
I am. foto of ſpeech, and a ſlowo tongue, 
41 | Exod. iv. 10s 
Mine ear ſhall not be ſoto, mine eye ee 
«947 wiring fo Gt | ton. 
The ſlow of ſpeech make in dreams unprame- 
that they are but little acquainted with. 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not ſſoto to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. 


ons - 


Addiſon, 4 


Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not 
To guard their ſhore from an expected foe. *Dryd. 


5. Not haſty; acting with deliberation ;; 


not vehement. 
The Lord is merciful, and ſow-to anger. 


Common Prayer. 
He that is ſlozo to wrath, is of great underſtand- 
ing. 5 4 Prove 
5H - The politick and wiſe 
Are ly 


The blockhead is a flow worm. 


| Pope 
tion, is an adverb; 
This fowv-pac'd ſoul, which late did cleaye 
T' a body, and went but, by the body's leave, 
Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 


\. Diſpatches in a minute all the way 


»Twixt heav'n and earth. Donne. 
To the ſhame of flow endeavouring art 

Thy ealy numbers flow. , _ - Mil 

3 This day's death denounc'd, if aught I ſee, 


For eight floxw-circling years by tempeſts 5 


toſt. 
rene é GK 
T' explore the fraud with guile oppos'd to guile, 


$low-pacing thrice around th infdious pile. Pape: 


L 


uages - 


flow things with circumſpeRive eyes. Pope. 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. 
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Sy ady, 
1. Not ſpeedily ; 


. omit' by dilatorineſs; to delay to pro- 
eraſtinate. Not in uſe, "The true word 
Was forſflow 
Now do you ds the reaſon of this halte? | 
—1 would | how not why it ſhauld be flood. 
' | 1, Shakeſpeare, 


[from ſow.) | 


with velocity. 
The gnome rejoici 

Spreads his black wings, _ _ mounts to york 
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7 0 SLOW. v. 4. EN the ating To1; - 
| 
| 


ot with celerity ; 1 
. aways | 


time. | 
© "The poor remnant of, human ſeed 
country again ſlowly, by little and Bltle. 
Our fathers bent theif-painful induſtry 
To check a monarchy that jowly grew; 
But did not France or Holland's fate foreſee, 
Whoſe riſing pow'r to ſwift dominion flew. Dryd. 
We oft our ſlowly growing works impart, 
While images refle& from art to art. Pope. 


3. Not haſtily ; not raſhly : as, he deter- 
mines /owly. 


Bacon. 


4. Not promptly ; not readily: : as, he 


learns /owwly. 
5. Tardily ; ſluggiſhly. 
+ chapel of St. Laurence advances ſo very. 
ſlezoly, that 'tis not impoſſible but the family of 


Medicis may be extinct before their burial-placz 
is finiſhed. a on To 


SLO'WNESS. «4 [from Pex. ] 
1. Smallneſs of motion; not ſpeed ; want 
of velocity; abſence of celerity or ſwift- 


neſs. 


Providence hath confined theſe human hearts, 
that what any invention hath in the ſtrength of its 
motion, is abated in the flowneſs of it: and what 


it hath in the extraordinary quickneſs of its mo- 


tion, muft be allowed for in the great ſtrength that 

is required unto it. .}#lkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Motion is the abſolute mode of a body, but ſwift- 

neſs or ſlowneſs are relative ideas. Watts, 


2. Length of time in which any thing acts 
or is brought to paſs; not quickneſs. 
Tyrants uſe what art they can to increaſe the 
ſlowneſs of death. Hooker, 
3. Dulneſs to admit cofiviQtion-or affection. 
Chriſt would not heal their infirmities, becauſe 


of the hardneſs and ſlowneſs of their hearts, in that 
they believed him not. Bentley's Sermons, 


4. Want of promptneſs ; want of readineſs. 


. Deliberation ; cool delay. 
6. Dilatorineſs ; ; procraſtination. 
SLoOwworM. #. /. [rlapynm, Saxon. 11 
The blind worm; a large viper, not 
mortal, ſcarcely venomous. 
Though we have found formed ſnakes in the 


belly of the cæcilia, or flowworm, yet may the 
viper emphatically bear the name. 


Brown's Vulgar Errour\. | 


To SLU"BBER, v. a. [probably from lub- 


Ber.] 


1. To do any 5 hilar lazily, imperfectiy, 
or with idle hurry. 
Nature ſhewed ſhe doth not like men who ſlub- 
;ber up matters of mean account. Sidney. 
Baſlanio told him, he would make ſome (peed 
Of his return: he anſwer'd, do not ſo, 
Slubber not buſineſs for my "ſake. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merchant of V. enice. 
As they are Nubbered over, the malignity that re- 
mains will ſhow itſelf in ſome chronick diſeaſe, 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


2. To ſtain; to daub. [This ſeems to be | 


from lob ber, labber „or Hauer. 


peopled their | 


2. Not ſoon not early; not in a little 


| 


1 * gende . eg ea your þ been. ag [om er de' den 
N E "\_ ., Shakeſpeare, [' inactive; FRA a 4 
& 

Ir, To cover Pa FN, or ace, ne ous . : 
is now not in uſef otherwiſe! than as a 1 e à flothful aſs he choſe to tide. Fairy Queer. 
low cplloquial word. 464. 3% 14 1 The dall billows, thick 8 -troubled mire, 7 

A man of ſecret. 8 and proportion - * Wyom neither wind out of their ſeat could 
ate counſels, ſmothered under the habit of aſcholar, |. Nor tides did drive out of NOW ſource, 
and ſſubbered over with a certain rude and clowniſh I One. bolder He reſt,” | To ä 
faſhion, that had the W of hy W With his Jrou Ford provokes bs erp wal. 

$SLU BBERDEGULLION. 8 [I ſappoſe Matter, being impotent; , 100 9 
- A cant word without derivation. F A 0” | hath no power F _ nt, Juegos Bae 
try, dirty? ſorry wret ch Suu 6GISHLY. adv, [from agg ib. Dul. 

Quoth ſhe, although thou haſt ery 12 Ty; not nimbly; ; lazily; 457 * 
ee . 14 [SLU"GGISHNESS. 1. /+ el We A . ] 
re 4 . | Dulneſs; ſloth; one ** | 


8 1 


ſlough, Saxon. ] Mire 5 dirt mixed with þ 


SLUG. 1. Fa [ Jug, Daniſh, and Peck, 


p 


| 


y 
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[ I ſuppoſe from Ig, 


water .. 


” "0 earth 1 made a mere ſoft fludge or wind, 
Mortimer. 


Dutch, ſignify a 


glutton, and thence 
one that has t 


ſloth of hy lutton.] 


I, An idler; a drone; „ heavy, | 
ſleepy, lazy wretch. 

Fie what a Sug is e er that he comes 

not Shakeſpeare. | 


* 


| 


| 


2. An hiedrances an obſtruction. 


in money would be e if it were not for 
this ſug. Bacon. 


3. A kind of flow ereeping ſnail. 


from a gun. 

When fractures are made with bullets or, ſlugs, 
there the ſcalp :and cranium are driven in toge- 
ther.  Wiſeman's Surgery. 

As, forc'd from wind-guns, lead itſelf can fly, 
And pond'rous ſlugs cut en ne che oy. 

Pope. 


idle; to play the drone-; to move ſlowly. 
All he did was to 'dgceive 8080 knights, 
And draw them from purſuit of praiſe and fame, 
To ſlug in ſloth and ſenſual delights, 
And end their days with irrenowned ſhame. 
Fairy 
He lay not all night ſlugging in a cabbin under 


waking to defend their lives. 
One went © fugging on with a thouſand cares. 
L* Eftrange. 


a drone ; an inactive lazy fellow. 
Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have ta en a tardy ſuggard here. 
Shateſde are's Richard III. 
This mightier ſound ſhall make 
The dead to riſe, 
And open tombs and open eyes, 
To the long fluggards of five thouſand years. Cool. 
Up, up, ſays Avarice; thou ſnor'ſt agein, 


At his command th' unwilling fluggard wakes. | 
Pryce: 
Sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their ſuggard 
ſleep, 
To SLU"GGARDIZE. v. a. [from ſuggard.] 
To make idle; to make droniſh. 
Rather ſee the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, living dully fuggardiz'd at home, 
Wear out thy youth * ſhapeleſs idleneſs. 


| | N 8 e 


his mantle, but uſed commonly to keep others 


Spenſer. | 


Uſury dulls and damps alli improvements, where- | 


4. [Tlecz, an hammerhead, Saxon.] A 
cylindrical or oval piece of metal ſhot | 


To SLUG. v. 4. [from the noun.} To lie 


| 
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To SLUICE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 70 


Within theſe veins for pageants; but let honour 


SLU"GGARD. #. / {from Jug. J An idler ;| 


| 7o SLUMBER. ». ». [rlumejian, Saxon 3 


Stretcheſt thy limbs, and yawn'ſt, but all in vain: | 
The tyrant Lucre no denial takes; 


| 
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Dryden 1 
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The moſt of mankind are inclined by her hi. 
ther,” if they would fake the pains ; no leſs than 
birds to fly, and horſes to run: which if they loſe, 
it is through their own ſlupgiſhneſs, and by that 
means become her prodigies, not her, children. 

7 Ben Fonſon, 

It is of great moment to teach the mind to ſhake 
off its uggiſhneſs, and vigorouſly rler itſelf 
about what reaſon ſhall 233 r Locke. 

SLUICE. . / [ fuyſe, Dutch; ofcluſe; Fr. 
ſeluſa, Italian, ] A watergate ; a flood- 
gate ; a vent for water. 

Two other precious drops, that REP ſtood 
Each in their cryſtal ſluice, he, ere hes fell, 
Kiſs'd, as the gracious ſigns of ſweet remorſe, 
And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended, Mile, 

Divine Alpheus, who, by ſecret Hnice, 5 | 
Stole under ſeas to meet his Arethuſe.” Milton. 

If we receive them all, they were more than 

ſeven; if only the natural ſluices, they wh fewer, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
As waters from her ſluices, flow'd. 

Unbounded ſorrow from her eyes. Prior. 

Each fluice of affluent fortune open'd ſoon, 
And wealth flow'd in at morning, night, and noon. 

Harte. 


emit by floodgates. rs 
Like a traitor coward, 1 
$luic'd out his inn'cent ſoul through ſtreams of 
io 1 blood. 8 bakiſpeare. 
: Veins of liquid ore ſtuic d. from the lake. Milt. 
You wrong me, if you think I'll ſell one drop 


Call for my blood, III fluice it into ſtreams; 
Turn fortune looſe again to my purſuit, _,, 
And let me hunt her through embattled foes, . 
In duſty plains ; there will I be the firſt. 
Dryden's Sęan Friar. 
SLu'icy. adj. [from fluice.] Falli ing in 
ſtreams as from a ſluice or floodgate. 

+ And oft whole ſheets deſcend of ſluicy rain, 
Suck'd by the ſpungy clouds from off the main: 
The lofty ſkies at once come pouring down, - 
The promis'd crop and golden labours drown. 

Dryden. 


fluymeren, Datch.] 


1. To ſleep lightly ; to be not awake, nor 
in profound ſleep. 
He that keepeth Iſrael ſhall Sal ſunber nor 
ſleep. 4 alm. 
Conſcience wakes deſpair that umber d. 
2. To ſleep; to repoſe. Sleep: and —_ 
ber are often confounded. © 


God ſpeaketh, yet man perceiveth it Bot: in a 
dream, in a viſion of the night, when deep ſleep 
falleth upon men, in ſſumberings upon the bed. 


Fob, Axxii. I 5 
Have ye choſen this place, 
After the toil of battle, to repoſe 


Your wearied virtue for the. uſe 11 * 
To [lumber here? , PE . Ine 
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"X62 Bath GENUS WINK Tg TVs Cogn 
7. SU ub. vc. . 
1. To lay to ſleepd - 
2. To ſtupify ; to ſtun. e e 

Then up he took the ſſumber d ſenſeleſs corſe, 
And, ere he could dut of his ſwoon awake, 
. Him to his caſtle brought. 1 Fairy cen. 


To honeſt a deed after it was done, or to um- 


— . = £83 | 


= ” 4 = s * 
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ber his conſcience in the doing, he Kudied other 


SLUMBER+ 1. J. from the verb. 
1. Light ſleep; fleep not profounc 
And 4 * — * es fl We fond 

ſt the mock” unquiet mbersy - © 
7 Fit 5 6 | A 4 8 Richard III. 
From careleſſneſs it ſhall fall into ſlumber, and 
from a ſlumber it ſhall ſettle into a deep and long 


deep; 


hell and judgment ſhall awaken it. 


Labour and reſt, that equal periods keep; 


Obedient ſumbers that can wake and weep» Pope. | 


2. Sleep z ep. + 
fr Bert Luctadf faſt aſleep ? It is no matter; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of ſlumber. | 
| p : Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar. 
Ev'n luſt and envy ſleep, but love denies 
Reſt to my ſoul, and ſlumber to my eyes: 
Three days I promis'd to attend my doom, 


And two long days and nights are yet to come. 4 7a: 


; e Dryden, 
 $SLuU'MBEROUS. 14. {from flumber.] 4: 


SLUMBERY. / 
1. Inviting to ſleep; ſoporiferous ; cauſ- 

ing Bop. = 2 en, | 8 
The timely dew of ſleep, rr 
Now falling with ſoft ſlumb tous weight, Inclines 
Our eyelids. | Milton. 
While penſive in the ſilent ſſumb raus ſhade, 
Sleep's gentle pow'rs her drooping eyes invade; 
Minerva, life-like, on embodied air | 
Impreſs'd the form of Iphthema. Pope 
There every eye with ſlumb rous chains ſhe bound, 
And daſh'd the flowing goblets to the ground. 
| , q " 1 0 Pope. 

2. Sleepy; not waking. 


A great perturbation in nature] to receive at 
once the benefit of fleep, and do the effects of 
mbery agitation, What have 


watching: in this ſum 
you heard her ſay? Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 


SLUNG. The preterite and participle paſ. 


tive of fling. | f 
SLUNK, The preterite and participle paſ- 
five of „link. 15 2 

Silence accompany'd ; for beaſt, and bird, 

They to their graſſy couch, theſe to their neſts, 
Were ſlunk. | Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
To SLUR.-v. a. 


2, To paſs lightly ; to balk ; to mils. 
The atheiſts laugh in their ſleeves, and not a 


little triumph, to ſee the cauſe of theiſm thus be- 
trayed by its profeſſed friends, and the grand argu- 


ment 2 y them, and ſo their work done to 
their hands. Cudrworth. 
Stud lous to pleaſe the genius of the times, 
With periods, points, and tropes, he furs his erimes; 
He robb'd not, but he borrow'd from the poor, 
And took but with intention to reſtore. Dryden. 
3- To cheat; to trick. OL 
What was the publick faith found out for, 
But to ſlur men of what they fought for ? Hudib. 
Come, ſeven 's the main, | 1 
Cries Ganymede : the uſual trick: 
Seven, far a fix z eleven, a nick. 
% 


Prior. 


'Y 5 Le | y | 8 "i 1 4 AN” 
Sunne af {from the verb.] Faint re- 
ee eee, eee eee, 

- 0-1 {TERED ene ful : "TP 4 : ur 
Why Jamber: Pope, #6 163 the FREY and the fox is then to put a fla 
- poſing Him for ſport to the ſcorn of the People. 


SLUT... 3. / [ /fodde, Dutch.) 
1. A dirty woman, © 

' *. Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap : 

: Where fires thou find'ſt unrak d, and hearths un- 


282 


Our tadiagt oy mn Fob and Nuttery. Shak, 


a— -, 


till at laſt, perhaps, it ſhall ſleep itſelf into | 
a lethargy, and that ſuch an one, that nne | 
7 $48 outh. | ' 


- * 2 - 


SLU'TTI1SH, adj. [from Aut.] | 
1. Naſty ; not nice ; not cleanly ; dirty; 


s Odyſſey. 


[ /oorig, Dutch, naſty ; | 


1. To ſully; to ſoil ; to contaminate. LY 


| The title of the kingdom I poſſeſs. . Hubb. Tale. 
Will uſe with him ſome of his wonted cratt. 


— 
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Here.js an ape made a king. for ſhewing tricks ; 
Jar upon him, In ex- 


Eftrange. 


* A” .* 
No one can rely upon ſuch an one, either with 
\ "ſafer en His affaires or without a fur 
tation; fince he that truſts a knave- has no other 5 
| Dutch. ] e | 


Fur to his repu- 


recompence but to be accounted a fool for his pains. 
; South's Sermons. 


* ſwe t, |; 1 : * wal 
There pinch the maids, as blue as bilberry z 


The veal 's all rags, the butter 's turn d to oil; 
And thus I buy good meat for fluts to ſpoil. King. 


2. A word of {light contempt to a woman. 


Hold up, you ſluts, ' | | 
Your-aprons mountant; you're not oathable, 
Although I know you I ſwear. Sbaleſp. Timon. 

The frogs were ready to leap out of their ſkins 
for joy, till one crafty old Nut in the company ad- 
viſed them to conſider a little better on t. L Efr. 


SLU'TTERY. #./; [from fut.] The qua- 


lities or practice of a ſlut. 
Slut ty, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 4 

Should make deſire vomit emptineſs. Shak. Cymb. 

« | Theſe make our girls their ſluttery rue, 
By pinching them both black and blue; 
And put a penny in their ſhoe, . ; 


The houſe for cleanly ſweeping. Drayton. 


A man gave money for a black, upon an opinion 
that bis ſwarthy colour was rather Ne than na- 


ture, and the fault of his maſter 


at kept him no 
cleaner - , , ; 


L' Eftrange. 


indecently negligent of cleanlineſs, 

All preparations both for food and lodging, ſuch 

ti a vice. x Sin. 
Albeit the mariners do covet ſtore of cabbins, 


; as would make one deteſt niggardneſs, it is ſo ſlut- 


yet indeed they are but ſuttiſh dens that breed ſick- 
neſs in peace, ſerving to cover ſtealths, and in 
fight are dangerous. to tear men with their ſplin- 
8 4 ters. 


1 l Raleigh's Eſſays. 
The naſtinefs of that nation, and ſluttiſp courſe 


of life, hath much promoted the opinion, occa- 
| Goned* 


by their ſervile condition at firſt, and in- 


| ferior ways of parſimony ever ſincte. Bron. 
Slothful diſorder fill'd his ſtable, 
And fluttiſh plenty deck d her table. Prior. 


2. It is uſed ſometimes for meretricionus. 
Holiday. 
'$SLU"TTISHLY. adv. | from ſluttiſh.] In a 
 fluttiſh manner; naftily ; dirtily. 
SLU'TTISHNESS. . /. [from Auttiſb.] The 


She got a legacy by ſtuttiſb tricks, 


qualities or practice of a ſlut ; naſtineſs ; 
dirtineſss. | | 


That is only ſuitable in laying a foul, com- 


plexion upon a filthy favour, ſetting forth both in 
' fluttiſbnęſs. 5 


£ Sidney. 
look on the inſtinct of this noiſome and trou- 
bleſome creature, the louſe, of ſearching out foul 


and naſty clothes to harbour and breed in, as an 
effect of divine providence, deſigned to deter men 
and. women from ſluttiſhneſs and ſordidneſs, and to 
provoke them to cleanlineſs and neatneſs. 


Nay on the Creation. 


SLY. adj. [pl'S, Saxon, ſlippery, and me- 
taphorically deceitful ; gur, Iſland- 
ick.] Meanly artful; ſecretly inſidi- 
ous; cunning. 5 


For my fly wiles and ſubtile craftineſs, | 
And for I doubt the Greekiſh monarch fly, 


Fairfax, 


* «4 7 1 1 


iy 


Woman. 


SLY"LY. ady, [from .] With ſecret ar: ; 


His proud ſtep he ſcornful turn'd, ot 
fy eircumſpection. Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 
> Envy is a curſed plant; ſome fibres of it are 
rooted in every man's nature, and it works 
in a fly and imperceptible manner. Watts, 
It is odious in a man to look” ſly and leering at a 


ariſſa. 


tifice; infidiouſly. v | 


1. To have a taſte 3 to be tinctured with 

any particular taſte. — 5 

2. To have a tinctare or quality infuſed, 
All ſects, all ages, ſmack of this vice, and he 


To die for it! Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 


He is but a baſtard to the time, | 
That doth not ſmack of obſervation. Sb. X. Jahn. 
3. To make a noiſe by ſeparation of the 
lips ſtrongly preſſed together, as after a 
taſte. L 2 | : 
/ She kiſs'd with-ſmacking lip the ſmoring lout ; 
For ſuch a kiſs demands a pair of gloves. Gay, 
4. To kiſs with a cloſe compreſſion of the 
lips, ſo as to be heard when they ſepa- 
8 . 
He gives a ſmacking buſs. 
To SMACK. v. 2. 
I, To kiſs. ; f 
' - $0 careleſs flow'rs, ſtrow'd on the water's face, 
+ The curled whirlpools fuck, ſmack, and embrace, 
Vet drown them. Donne. 
2. To make to -emit any quick ſmart 
| Noiſe, _ ve | 
More than one ſteed muſt Delia's empire feel, 
| © Who fits triumphant o'er the flying wheel; 
And, as ſhe guides it through th* admiring throng, 
With what an air ſhe ſmacks the filken thong ! 
SMACK. 2. . | ſmaeck, Dutch; from the 


verb.] 
1. Taſte; ſavour. ö 
2. 8 ; quality from ſomething mix- 


* 


The child, that ſucketh the milk of the nurſe, 
learns his firſt ſpeech of her; the which, being 
the firſt inured to his tongue, is ever after moſt 
pleaſing unto him; inſomuch, that though he af- 
terwards be taught Engliſh, yet the ſmack of the 
firſt will always abide with him. Spenſer. 
Your lordſhip, though not clean paſt your youth, 
' hath yet ſome ſmack of age in you, ſome reliſh of 
the ſaltneſs of time, and have a care of your health. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
It cauſed the neighbours to rue, that a petty » 
ſmack only of popexy opened a gap to the oppreſſion 
of the whole. « Care. 
As the Pythagorean ſoul | 
Runs through all beaſts, and fiſh; and fow!, . . 
And has a ſmack of.ev*ry one, SEK: 
Bo love does, and has ever done. Hudibras. 
3. A pleaſing taſte. 
© . Stack peaſe upon ho vel; i 
Io cover it quickly let owner regard, j 
Left dove and the cadow there finding a ork . 
Wich ill ſtormy weather do periſh thy » Tuffe 
4. A ſmall quantity; a taſte. | 
Sh Trembling to approach | 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach, 
H' eſſays the wimble, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirſty ſervants but a ſmack. 
TE ö | Dryden's Perſius. - 
5. The act of parting the lips audibly, as 
after a pleaſing taſte. 


6. A loud kiſs. 


| He took. 5 d 
The bride about the neck, and kiſs'd her lips 
With ſuch a clamorous ſmack, that at the parting 


All the church echo'd.. Shak. Tom-.of the _ 


4 
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» Hin heady and en bis wife's uf teal Jack, 


4 I ſhip. - „ 
: WN 
2. Little 


Jmal, Dutch ; 
not great. 


f 


in quantity; 


great mereies will ILgather thee. Iſa. liv. 7. 
Death only this myſterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty ſoul bow. ſmall a body. holds- 
* Dryden's enal. 


name, whereby to diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller 
or greater multitude of units. | 
The ordinary ſma/leſ# meaſure we have is looked 

on as an unit in number. 10 Locke. 
The danger is leſs when the quantity of the 


but not contrariwiſe. 


is the dreſſing of ſmall birds, requiring a 

* cookery. 14 . by 
2. Slender; exile; minute. 

After the earthquake a fire, and after the fire a 

fill /mall voice. I Kings, xix. 12. 

our fin and calf I burnt, and ground it very 

ſmall, till it was as ſmall as duſt. Deut. ix. 

Thoſe way'd their limber fans 

For wings, and ſmalleft lineaments exact. Milton. 

Small-grained ſan | 

tenant, and the large for the landlord and land. 


world of 


Swift, 


3. Little in degree, 
There aroſe no ſmall ſtir about that way. 

6 Atts, xix. 23. 

4. Little in importance; petty; minute. 

Is it a ſmall matter that thou haſt taken my 

q „ huſband? 5 Gen. 

Narrow man being fill'd with little ſnares, 

Courts, city, church, are all ſhops of ſmall wares ; 

All having blown to ſparks their noble fire, 

And drawn their ſound gold ingot into wire. 


Some men's behaviour is like a verſe, wherein 
every ſyllable is meaſured : how can a man com- 
prehend great matters that breaketh his mind too 
much to ſmall obſervations ? Bacon. 

Knowing, by fame, ſmall poets, ſmall muſicians, 
Small painters, and till ſmaller politicians Harte, 
mall is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe. Pope. 

5 Little in the principal quality; not 
ſtrong; weak: as, /mall beer. | 

Go down to the cellar to draw ale or ſmal! beer. 

| | | Seoift. 
SMALL. 2. . [from the adjective.] The 
ſmall or narrow part of any thing. It 
as particularly applied to the part of the 
leg below the calf. 

Her garment was cut after ſuch a faſhion, that 
though the length of it reached to the ancles, yet 
in her going one might ſometimes diſcern the 

ſmall of her leg. | Sidney. 

Into her legs I'd have love's iſſues fall, | 
ay all. her calfs into a gouty ſmall, Sucking. 
- His, excellency having mounted on the ſmall of 
my leg, advanced forwards, Gulliver's Travels. 

SMA'LLAGE. #./. [from ſmall age, becauſe 
it ſoon withers. Skinner. Eleo/elinon, Lat.] 
A plant. It is a ſpecies of parſley, and 
a common weed by the ſides of ditches 
and brooks. Miller. 
 Smallage is raiſed by lips or ſeed, which is red- 
diſh, and pretty big, of a roundiſh oval figure; a 
little more full and riſing on one fide than the 
other, and ſtreaked from one end to the other. 

£ Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

SMA'LLCOAL. . /. | /mall and coal.] Lit- 
tle wood coals uſed to light fires. 


— -_— - -- - 


-— — -  _ —ů 


For a ſmall moment have I forſaken thee, but 


All numeration is but till the adding of one unit 
more, and giving to the whole together a-diftin& | 


the letberous citizen turm beg 


uids is too ,a, than when it is too great; for | 
= ſmaller quantity will paſs where a larger cannot, | 
| Arbutbnot. 
Good cooks cannot abide fiddling work : ſuch [| 


is. eſteemed. the beſt for the 
 Mortimer”s Huſeandry.” ; 


2 


2. To feel pain of body or mind. 


]SMazr. adj. [from the noun 


Print.... eee 
When /mallcoa! murmur in the hoarſer throat, 
'From fanukey dangers gourd thy chrpatn'l cqare 


Lap | ] That day was Tent in fare Hürm ©" 
Sua'LLonArT. . /, zall and craft.] | which many fell. Na 
A little veſſel below the denhomination] This ſound proceeded fromithenimble and fe-, 
of a ſhip, eee 1 e made by the ſuift 
e be before me gn, whom reer day | 2 ERIE who 
Jmallcraft veſſel hither did conveyz _ _ > 7 dSruta pie” * e 
r i ad and ee fg lay 7 3- Producing any efte@ with force and MW. 
SMA'LLPOX. #: 6 [ſmall and pox.] An]. Aﬀerſhown ; 
| Shag? | alien: | The ftars ſhine ſmarter, and the moon + . 
enn I i eee ow. 
| enen | . enn 1 * 
0 He fell fick of the ſmallpox. 81 Wiſeman. 4. Acute; witty, > 18 5 den: 
| quantity ; with minuteneſs; in a little | chat miniftred this comfort of the fatality of 
or low degree. ' 175 things: this was fo far from giving any eaſe to 
A child that is ill, and ſomewhat hard of wit, his mind, that it was the very thing that troubled 


is never choſen by the father to be made a ſcholar ; 
or elſe, when he cometh to the ſchool, is ſmally re- 
| garden. | cham. 
SMAa'LNEss.' 2. , [from ſmall.] © 
1. Littleneſs ; not greatneſs. 

The in glaſs are evenly ſpread, 
not ſo cloſe as in gold; as we ſee by 


. Ah 


acon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Littleneſs ; want of bulk; minutenels ; 
exility. | SE TITS 
Whatſoever is inviſible, in reſpect of the fineneſs 
of the body, or the ſmalneſs of the parts, or ſubtilty 
of the motion, is little enquired. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The ſmalneſt of the rays of light may contribute 


— 


are refracted. -  - +  . Newton's Opticks. 
3. Want of ſtrength ; weakneſs. 1 
SMALT. ». /. A beautiful blue ſubſtance, 
i pe- from two parts of zaffre being 
one part potaſh. Hill on Foffils. 

——— purple, mingle ceruſe with log- | 


wood water; and moreover turnſoil with lac ming- 


led with ſmalt of bice. Peacbam. 


Made of emerald; reſembling emerald. 
SMART. #. /. [Fmeorxa, Saxon; /mert, 
Dutch; fmarta, Swediſh, ] 
1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. | 

Then her mind, though too late, by the ſmart, 
was brought to think of the diſeaſe, — Sidney. 
2. Pain, corporal or intelletual.  _ 

Miſhaps are maſter'd by advice diſcreet, 

And counſel mitigates the greateſt ſmart.” _ 
Fairy Queen. 
It increaſed the ſmart of his preſent ſufferings, 
to compare them with his former happineſs. 
i : Atterbury. 
To SMART. v. . Ir meopxan, Sax. /merten, 
Dutch. 
1. To feel quick lively pain. 


| 


- Cauſe he has loſt his feeling, they are nevertheleſs 
mortal. $665 | South, 
Human blood, when firſt let, is mild, and will 


not make the eye, or a freſh wound, ſmart. 
5 Arbuthnot. 


He that is ſurety for a ſtranger ſhall 


its Prove 
Leet peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break, 
Thou unconcern'd canſt hear the mighty ah 


— 


1. Pungent; ſharp; cauſing ws 


Ho ſmart a laſh that ſpeech doth give my con- 


F ſcience } 


Shakeſpeare. 


When a man's wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only be- | 


No creature. ſmarts ſo little as a fool, 4 


but * | 
the eaſy ad- 
miſſion of light, en weight. 
21. 


very much to the power of the agent by which they : 


ſed with three parts common ſalt, and 


SMA*RAGDSNE. adj. [ ſmaragdinus, Lat. | 


11. 


ſmart for | 


— 
— 


Null 
lively. 12 


m. 
5. Briſk 3 vivacious; Fg | 
| hetorician turning his hat 


| You may fee a | 


in his hands, during the whole courfe of his ha- 


rangue. A deaf man would think he was cheapen- 
ing a beaver. | | Addiſone 
Who, for the poor renown of being ſmarr, 

Would leave a fting within a brother's heart? 

: | | * b | You = 
Suarr. % A fellow affeRing bridal 
and vivacity. A cant word. | 

SuART LT. adv. from ſnart.] After a 
ſſmart manner; ſharply ; briſkly; vigo- 
| roully; wit). . | 
I be art, order, and gravity of thoſe proceed. 
ings, where ſhort, ſevere, conſtant rules were ſet, 


| 3 e ſs taken notice 
SMARTN ESS. 2. / [from ere 


1. The quality of being ſmart; quickneſs; 
Vi Ur. . , ; 
t intereſt ſuch a ſmartneſs in ſtrikin 
| | air hath in the brett s of 45 may in wo 
© meaſure appear by the motion of a bullet, and 
that of a ſwitch or other wand, which produce 
no ſound, if they do but ſlowly paſs through the 
air; whereas, if the one do ſmartly ſtrike the air, 
and the other be ſhot out of a gun, the celerity of 
their percuſſions on the air puts it into an undu- 
lating motion, which, reaching the ear, produces 
an audible noiſe, 375 Beyle. 
2. Livelineſs; briſkneſs; wittineſs. 
I defy all the clubs to invent a new phraſe, 


1 


| equal in wit, humour, ſmareneſs, or politeneſs, to 


my ſet. .F* Swifts 
SMATCH-+ #, , [corrupted from /mack,} 
1. Taſte; tincture; twang, _ _ 
Thou art a fellow of a good reſpect; 
Thy life hath had ſome fmatch of honour in t. 
| , | Shakeſpeare 
' Some nations have a peculiar guttural or naſal 
ſmatch in their language. Holder's Elems of Speech. 
Theſe falts have ſomewhat of a nitrous. taſte, 
| but mixt with a ſmatch of a vitriolick. Grew» 
2. [cœruleo, Latin.] A bird. 
To SuATTER. v. 7. 
be corrupted from mack or taſte.] 


ſuperficial, and imperfect knowledge. 
| Bach a practice gives a Jabs ſmattering of ſe- 
veral ſciences, without any ſolid knowledge. Matti. 
Since, by a little ſmattering in learning, and 
great conceit of himſelf, he has loſt his religion, 
may he find it again by harder ſtudy and an hum- 
bler mind, 3 NEE 
2. To talk ſuperficially or ignorantly. 
In proper terms, ſuch as men ſmatur, 
When they throw out and miſs the matter. Hudib. 
Of ſtate affairs you cannot ſmatter 3 


| | SMATTER, 


* 


Bentley. | 


[It is ſuppoſed to 
To have a ſlight taſte; to have a flight, 


Swift. - 


e 95 e. re. 
Ari 4 } 
Al other Kiencer were ex aimed during 


£ KR. x. / 


= One: | 
2 has a flight (6 1 Werbe ] them te Eno what is good for their ee. 
Win ator.” 
EL tw pre a pry fie 5. 'To exerciſe ſagaci gacity, 
FN r nnen, Down. with thenoſe, eee 


Swift. 
7. dare 2 a. lrmeran, Saxon ; /mee- 


ren, Du 


empite, eee only' aps. | $ 


Ot him n to forafend 


Smells from the Shakeſpeare. 
| engage verb. 


1. Power of 


beſmear. _ 
= any fuch be here, that love "this painting, 
|  Wherein you fee me ſineur d, 
IF any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
Let him wave thus. Shakeſpeare's. Othello. 
Then from the mountain hewing timber tall, 
Regan to build a veſſel of huge bulk, 
Smear'd round with pitch. 

Smear'd as ſhe was with black blood, 
The Fury ſprang; above the Stygian flood. Dry 
2. To ſoil ; to contaminate. 

Why had F not, with charitable-hand, 
Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates? 
Who thus and mir'd with » 

I might have faid na, pact of it is mine. Shakeſp. 
SMEAR, . / 8 225 ] An oint- 
ment; any fat liquor or juice. 
SMEA'RY. ad), [from /mear.] Dawby ; ; 
adheſive. 

A ſmeary foam works o'er my grindi jaws, 

Kenn 


Rd 1, * with fomething viſcous 


And — anguiſh ſhakes my lab'ring 


SMEATH-. *./. A ſea fowl. 
To SMEETH or SMUTCH. v. a. [ymidde, 
Saxon.] To ſmoke; to with 
. ſmoke, Not in A* 1 8 
ME "GMATICE, h. Y 3 z 
5 rh the i 
0 SMELL, v. a. preterite part. felt. 
[Of this word the etymology is very 


Dutch ; becauſe ſmells are increaſed by 
heat. ] 


1. To perceive by the ob; 
ſmell the ſame perfumes, with themſelves : for here 


is enough. 


2. To find out by mental (: agacity. 


The horſe him out, and 1 a cro- 
chet came in his head how to countermine him. 


20 3 . 
1. To ſtrike the noſtrils. 


The king is but a man as I am: the vietet 
ſmells to him as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have 
but human conditions. Shakeſpeare. 


The daintieſt ſmells of flowers are out ot thoſe 

5 plants whoſe leaves ſmell not. Hucon's Mat. Hift. 
2. To have any particular ſcent :. with of. 
Honey in Spain ſmelleth apparently of the roſe- 
mary or orange, from whence Bs bee W it. 
7 acyn. 

A work of this nature is not 8 


Ns one leg, 
Brown. 


If you have. a filver fagangan, and the butter 
wells of ſmoak, of the fault upon the coals, 


Saif. 
3. To have a partieular tinQure or fmack 
of any quality. 
My unfoire name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
e 
u n. your own. 
Ad ſmell of any. hakeſpeare. 
Vor. II. 


| 


obſcure. Skinner, the moſt deute of all | 
etymologiſts, derives it from ſinoel, warm, 


Their neighbours hear the ſame muſick, or | 
Collier . 


L'Eftrange. | 


and thould ſell of oil if duly han- | 


SMELL. 1. / 10 
melling; c of which | 
the noſe is the organ. 
Next, in the noftrils ſhe doth uſe the nel, 
As God the breath of life in them did 
3 makes be nov this gow 16 (eine 66 tl], | 
n EA OT ING 


p | * 
ul ts: rightful 3 + ; 4 
j N mh e horror both together — TY , cy .* 


3 e br. v. 8. Layla, Dutch, 


+» 


; 


1 


b 9 
[4 
* 


| Davies. | 
2. Scent ; power of the noſe. 
The ſweeteſt /mell in the air is the white —_ 


|. Violet, which comes twice a-year 


: — 


earthy or crude odours. 
£ 


| but found in divers animals. Brown's Fulg. — 


There is a t variery of thou 
8 2 2 
violet and of muſk, both ſweet, are a diſtin 
as any two ſmells. Lorke. ' 
Sus rL ER. =. . [from fell.) He who 
ſmells. 


| Sus” LU RAST. 2. l 14 
parafite; one who haunts good tables, 


The ant lives upon her vun honeſtly gotten 
whereas the fly is an Intruder, and 8 9g, 


| » that ag upon other So . 


aer. the preterite and partici 1 999. 7 
of /mell. * 6 
be had felt, 


8 this occafion | 
3 n. J. [y melx, Son. A ſm l 


ot round ih ters ar bit fret, barn, ben 


| 


| 


4 * 


To SMELT. v. a. [ falta, Ilandick; ; 
ſnelten, Dutch.) To melt ore, ſo as to 
| extract the metal. 


A fort of earth, of a duſky red colour; found 
chiefly in iron mines. Some of this earth con- 


bo tains as much i iron as to render it worth 1 
SME'LTER. ay, /. [from ſmelt. 9 One who 
melts ore. 


The ſmelters come up to the e | 
|  Woodwvard on Foſ 
To SMERK. v. u. lun Saxon, ] 
ſmile wantonly. 
Certain gentlemen of the gown, bod aukward, 


ſpruce, prim, ſneering, and ſmirking countenances 
bave got good preferment by force of cringing. 


0 


| 
Surnry or SMIRk. adj, Nice ; nar; 
jaunty. 
Seeſt how bragg yon bullock bears, 

So ſmirk, ſo. ſmooth, his pricked cars? 
His horns been as brade as rainbow bent, 
His dew-lap as lith as lafs of Kent. 
E"RLINs 2. /. fe [colitis aculeat N. 


Su- 


surergr. =. 


diminutive 7 Pet 
noc let, fmicket.] The under-garment 
of a woman. hoy: ee 


To Sucher, for Init. 
As when a griffon, ſeized of his pro 
x A dragon flerce encountreth in his. flight, 
Though WN ide way, KEY 


1 


| 


Swift. | 


All ſweet fmel/s have joined 124 with OE ſome | 


Bacon. | 
Pleafant ſyrelli are not confined unto vegetables, | N 


3. To look 


| 
| 


| 


«| 


| 
N 


OA 


4 


11 
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enn 


1. To contract the face with wig 
expreſs kindneſa, love, os . by 


the countenance: contrary to. frown. 


1 „ „ ve Fh — to her 


| palages 


| 1 cre 12 


The Saad of the .movntain /arilaf; upon 


7 
in tis hand. Gall whe. 
and ſpeckled ſnake, 

She ſmil'd tq ſee the dough Rag 
But, at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd again. Popes 
But when her anxions lord retu i 
_ Rais'd is her head; her eyes are 
- She ſmiles a» William ne'er had — 
Sue locke as Mary ng'er had died. 


To exprefs flight. contempt by the loe 


* ing Seer © eh which * ou fol at now, 


1 ſome more ſober Tete come 8 
wrong, I nile; $ rod. 
was 3 1 168 Crags and Child, * 


* 


Who prais'® my modeſty, and u d. 
or vous. 
D * 4 
9 plenty and fair l 


ee 


/ 


For ſee the morn, 


: Unconcern'd with our 8 begins 
ſy progreſs 
Her ro Y Jniling All things fmil'd, | : 


Birds on the branches warbling. 
| The river of bliſs through: mid of heaven 
Rolls o'er Elyfian flow'rs her amber ſtream ; 
With theſe, that never fade, the ſpirits ele& 
Bind their reſplendent locks inwrea d with be 
No in looſe garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a fea of 7 ſhone, 


FE % 
Ai, S575 + 
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And paradiſe was 

4: To be favourable ; to be — ang 

| Then — 3. not let paſs 

| Occaſion, which now ſmiles» Milton, 

| Me all too mean for ſuch. a taſk I weet ; 

| Ki if the ſov'reign lady deigns-to ſmile, 

Tu follow Horace with impetuous heat, 
Ad e the verſe in Spenſer's native ** 


. 2 [from the verb.] 


1. 4 flight contraction of the face; a look 
Y 


of pleaſure or kindneſs 2 oppoſed. to 
frown. | 
I frown upon bim, yet he loves me Rill.— 


—» Oh that your frowns would teach my /eiles. ſuck 
_ kill, Shakeſp. Mid. Night's Dream. 
ö No man mark? the narrow ſpace 
Wirt a iſon and à fm. Wittons . 
| To theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious titled * ſons of God, 


of theſe fair atheifts, Mikons 
intercourſe f 
2. Gay or joyous appearance. * 
q _—— —_— ſtores, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of* 2 75 
Abdiſur. 


Sha virtue, all their fame | 
8 che trains and to the 188 ? 
Of looks and miles : for ſmiles from reaſon 
To brute denied, and axe of love the food. 
| Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny wa 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth wy 
sur LINGLY., adv, [from fringe, Wo | 
a of 


His — heart, 
- *Pwixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief 
' Burſt ſmilingly.. Shak e's Leats 
_ + Carneades ſtopping him Jmilmgly, told him, we 
are ot ſo n to loſe good company« 5 | 
9 
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| To Suse. V. a. 


7 Sm1TE. v. 4. preterite note; partici- 


| 4. To blaſt. 


þ 8 1 1 5 
eee or 


„ Having too much water, many corns will ſmilt, 
or have their pulp turned into a ſubſtance like 
thick cream. Mortimer 


from muri or 5 ] 
- 41 to da to ſoil. 
| elf in poor and mean attire, 
Wt. with "5 ind of umber ſmirch my face. Shak. 
Like the ſhaven Hercules in the ſmirch worm- 
eaten tapeſtry. Shakeſpeare 
To SMR E. v. a. To look affectedly ſoft 


or kind. | 
Her grizzled locks aſſume a fmirkiny grace, 
And art has levell'd her deep furrow d face. Youn 
Suit. The participle paſſive of /mire. 
Fir'd with the views this glitt'ring ſcene diſplays, 
And /mit with paſſion for my country's praiſe, 
My artleſs reed attempts this lofty theme, | 
Where facred Ifis rolls her ancient ſtream." Tickeh 


| 4 


ple paſſ. /mit, ſmitten, a „Saxon; 
 ſmijten, Datch.] 
r. To ſtrike; to reach with a blow. 


So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
"Toth oſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 
As thy eye beams, when their freſh rays have fſmere 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The ſword of Satan with ſteep force to ſmite, 
Deſcending. SP, 
2. To kill; to deſtroy. 
The ſervants of David had ſmitten of Benjamin" 5 
men, ſo that three hundred and threeſcore died. 
2 Sam. ii. 31. 
God ſmote him for his errour, and he died. 
2 Sam. Vi. 


preſſion. 


Let us not 1 God's goodneſs, nor ima- | 


ine, . becauſe. he ſmites us, that we are forſaken 
by him. 


And the flax and the W was ſmitten, but 
the wheat and the rye not. Exedss. 
5. To affect with any paſſion. 
I wander where the muſes haunt, 
Clear fpring, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill, 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong. Milton, 
Tempt not the Lord thy God, he ſaid, and ſtood; 
But Satan ſmitten with amazement fell, AM ny 
See what the charms that ſmite the ſimple heart, 
Not touch'd by nature, and not reach'd by art. 


Pope. | 


Smit with the love of fifter arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with 3 


To SMITE. v. 2. To ſtrike; to collide. 
The heart melteth, and the knees ſmite together, 
VNMNabum. 


J [from nite.] He who 


Sur r ER. 7. J. 
ſmites. 

I gave my back to the ſmiters, and my Sacks 

to them that pluck off the hair. Tſaiaby I. 6. 


SMITH. . / [ym mid, Saxon; /meth, Ger 
man; nid, arch from Tmrran, Sax- 


on, to beat. ] 
1. One who "i with his hammer; one 


who works in metals. 

He goth nothing but talk of his horſe, and } 
can ſhoe him. I am afraid his mother played 
falſe with a ſuitb. Shakeſpeare. 
Lauleſs man the anvil dares profane, 

And forge that ſteel by which a man is lain ; 

Which earth at firſt for ploughſhares did afford, 

Nor yet the ſmith had learn d to form a 2 
ate, 

The ordinary qualities obſervable in iron, or a 
diamond, that make their true complex idea, a 
Smith or a Jjeweller commonly 5 better than 


= r Locke: 


: 


3˙* To afflict; to chaſten. A ſcriptural ex- 


; 


| 


* ale. | 


* 
+ 


"I's - 


He, chilies effeQs any a 

The doses though too late, 

8 | Bocome th "tra £ Jl 
MI-THCRAFT. . % GY AX, 


Inventors of paſtorage, W and muſick, 


| Raleigh. 
Sur THERY, .. [from fab. The Hep 
of a ſmith. 


SMITHING. . . [from ib. ] Smithing 
is an art manual, by which an irregu- 
lar lump, or ſever - lamps, of 1 iron is 
wrought i into an intended ſha | 
a + Mechanical Farc be 


Sur THY... /. lrmidðe, Saxon. ] Fhe 
ſhop of a ſmith. 
His blazing locks ſent forth a crackling ſound, 
And hiſs d like red hot iron within the ſmithy 
drown'd. | den. 
Suirr. 1. ſ. The fineſt of the clayey ore, 
made u up. into balls, rag uſe for mark- 
ing of ſheep, and ca Hit fmitt. Woodw. 
SMI'TTEN. The participle paſſive of /nite. 


Struck; killed; affected with paſſion. 
How agree the kettle and the earthen pot toge- 
ther ? for if the one be ſmitten againſt the other, it 
fall be broken. Ecclus. 
We did eſteem him firicken, fmitten of God, 
and afflicted. Iſa. liii. 4. 
By the advantages of a good perſon and a pleaſ- 
ing converfation, he made ſuch an impreſſion in 
her heart as could not be effaced : and he was 
* himſelf no leſs ſmitten with Conſtantia. - Addiſon. 


1 7 x. /. [x moc, Saxgn.] | 
The er of a woman; a 


lift. | 
Her body covered with a light taffeta garment, 
ſo cut, as the wrought ſmock came through it in 
many places. Sidney. 
How doſt thou look now ? oh ill- ſtarr'd wenc 
Pale as thy ſmock ! when we ſhall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hyrl my ſoul from heav'n. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Their apparel was linen breeches, and over that 
a. ſmock cloſe girt unto them with a towel. Sandys. 
Though Artemiſia talks by fits 
Of 5 claſſicks, "hs Gag wits z 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke : 
Yet in ſome things, methinks, ſhe fails; 
»Twere well if ſhe would pair her nails, 
And wear a cleaner ſmock, | P 


2. Smock is uſed in a ludicrous kind of 
compoſition for any thing relating to 
Women. 

At ſmock-treaſon, matron, T believe you, 
And if 1 were your huſband ; but when I 
Truſt to your cobweb boſoms any other, 
Let me there die a fly, and feaſt yon ſpider. 


| 2. He 


Plague on his ſmock-loyalty | 
I hate to fee a brave bold fellow ſotted, | 
Made ſour and I turn'd to whey, 8 love. 


$10” CKFACED. adj. [ /mock and face. ] 


Palefaced ; maidenly. 

Old chiefs; reflecting on their former deeds, . 
Diſdain to ruſt with batter'd invalids ; 
But active in the foremoſt ranks appear, 


And leave young /mockfac'd beaux to guard the rear. 
Fenton. 


Suok E. 2. /. | y:s-mwg, Welſh; pmec, 
rmoec, Saxon; /moock, Dutch. 1 The 
viſible effluvium, or ſooty exhalation, 

from any thing burning. | 

She might utter out ſome ſmoke of thoſe flames 
wherewith elſe ſhe was .not only burned, but ſmo- 


. thered. Sidney. 
Stand off, and bad me tales the air 3 


Why ſhould the ſmoke purſue the fair ? Cleauel. 


fait bs of their own fooliſh fate. A, 4 


| Which ſod with bloody execution. $hok 


Ben Fonſen. | 


29 * e 


x —— 


All iavoly'd with flench and. 7 
As 21175 that riſes from che kindlin 42 
Is ſeen this moment, een Prior, « 
- . Smoke paſſing through flame cannot but grow 
red hot, aud red hot 'can rr ather- 
' than flame. 
To SMOKE. v. u. * the noun. >: 
1. To emit a dark exhalation by 5 | 
When the ſun went down, a ſmoking furnace and 
a burning lamp paſſed between thoſe pieces. 
Cen. . 17. 
His brandiſh'd keel, +441 
To him no temple ſtood nor altar mok' T . 4 
For Venus, Cytherea was invok'd, . 
| Altars for Pallas to Athena nok d. Granville. 


2. To burn; to be kindled. $91 8 5 
term. 


Teer of the Lord bell ſmoke again that 
man. 6 . 


3. To move with ſuch ſwiftneſs as to Kin- 
dle; to move very faſt, ſo as to raiſe 
duſt like ſmoke. 


Aventinus drives his chariot round 3 
Proud of his ſteeds he ſmokes along the field; 
His father's hydra fills the ample ſhield, Dryd. Zn, 

With haſty hand the ruliqg reins he drew, 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew ; 


Beneath the bending yoke alike they held . 
Their equal pace, and fmok'd along the field. Pope. 
4. To ſmell or hunt out. | 5 
He hither came t* obſerve and Jmoke ; 
What courſes other riſkers took. Hudibras. 
T began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of 
mummers, and wondered that-none of 1 Mid- 


dleſex juſtices took care to lay ſome of them by 
the heels. 4 s | 06-6597 | 
5. To uſe tobacco. 
6. To ſuffer; to be puniſhed. 
'  Mavgre all the world will I keep ſafe, | 
Or ſome of you ſhall Jake for it in Rome. Shah. 
To SMOKE. v. 4. 
1. To ſcent by ſmoke; to medicate by | 
ſmoke, or dry in. ſmoke. | 
Frictions of the back-bone with Aannel, ſmoked 
with penetrating aromatical ſubſtances, have prov. 
ed effectual. Arbutbnor. 
2. To ſmell out; to find out. | 
He was firſt ſmot'd by the old lord; Aion his 
diſguiſe and he is parted, what a ſprat vou ſhall 
find him! Shakeſpeare, 
Tom Tattle paſſes for an impertinent; and Will 
Trippet begins to be ſmoked, in caſe I continue this 
paper. Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. To ſneer; to ridicule to the face. 
Smoke the fellow there, Congreve. 


To SMOKE-DRY. v. a. [ /moke and ary.] 


To dry by ſmoke. 
Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them. 


Mortimer. 
SMOKER, 1 4 [from /moke.] 
1. One that dries or perfumes by ſmoke. 
2. One that uſes tobacco. 
SMO'KELESS. adj. [from ſmoke.] Having 


no ſmoke, 
"Tenants with fighs the ſmokeleſs tow'rs ſurvey, 
And turn th' unwilling ſteed another way. 22 
SMOKY. adj. [from /moke.] ' 
1. Emitting ſmoke; fumid. 
— Victorious to the top afpires, 
Involving all the wood in ſmoky fires, Dryden. 
2. Having the appearance or nature of 
ſmoke. 
London in a morning tomb in a black | 
cloud, and all the day after ſmothered with ſmoky 


„fog, the conſequence nn Fe very: offenſive 


| to the lunge. "Yr 
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_ + If blaSſeptenteional with broking wings » 
"*Bweep-up the ſmoky mitts, 
. Then woe do mortals “!“ 
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3. Noiſome with ſmo ge. 
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O he's as tedious + _ x 


- © ox Gee barks, or a9 railing with, 1. 
Morſe chan a /mok 1 = 2. 4 Shakeſpeare, 
| xl o 
Ts ſooner found in lowly hah, AM, 14 TOAD 1 
With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry balls © 
And courts of princess. * 
b Morpheus, the humble god that dwells 
In cottages and ſmioky cells 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down; 
And, though he fears no prince's frown, _ 
Flies from the circle of a crown. Denham, 
Suoor EH. adj. [ymeð, moe ð, Saxon; 
mauyth, Welſh. N | 
1. Even on the ſurface ;- not rough; le- 
vel; having no aſperities. 41.8 
* Behold Eſau my brother is a hairy man, and I 
am a ſmooth man. Sen. xxvii. 11. 
Miſſing thee, I walk unſeen | 
On the dry ſm»oth-ſhaven green, | 
To behold the wandering moon | 
| Riding near her higheſt noon. Milton. 
The outlines muſt be ſmoorh, imperceptible to 


the touch, and even without eminences or cavities. |. 


Nor box nor limes, without their uſe ; 
Smooth-grain'd, and proper for the turner's trade, 
Which curious hands may carve, and ſteel with eaſe 

invade, yr Dryden. 
2. Evenly ſpread ; glofly. | 
He for the promis'd journey bids prepare 
The ſmooth-hair*d horſes and the rapid car. Pope. 
3. Equal in pace; without ſtarts or ob- 


ſtruction. 0 
By the hand he took me rais'd, - 
And over fields and waters, as in air, | 
Smootb- ſliding without ſtep. f Milton. 
The fair-hair'd queen of love 


Deſcends ſmoath-gliding from the courts above. 


. Pope. 
4. Gently flowing. 
Smooth Adonis from his rock | 
Ran purple to the ſea, . Milton. 
5. Voluble ; not harſh ; ſoft. 
When ſage Minerva roſe, 
From her ſweet lips ſmooth elocution flows. Gay. 


So, Dick adept, tuck. back thy hair; 
And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks which none did e' er diſcloſe 
In ſmooth-pac'd verſe or hobbling proſe. 
6. Bland; mild ; adulatory. 
Tie fubtle fiend, 
Though inly ſtung with anger and diſdain, 
Diſſembled, and this anſwer ſmooth return d. 
| ; Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
This ſmoorh diſcourſe and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor, Audison. 
He was ſmooth-tongued, gave good words, and 
ſeldom loſt his temper. Arbuth. Hit. of J. Bull. 
The madding monarchs to compoſe, 
The Pylian prince, the /moorb-ſpeech'd Neſtor, roſ-. 


Tic tel. 


To SmooTH. v. 4. [from the adjective.] 
1. To level; to make even on the ſurface. 
The carpenter encouraged the goldimith, and 
he that ſmcotberh with the hammer him that ſmote 
the anvil, BE Tſaiab, xii, 
Smiling ſhe ſeem'd, and full of pleaſing thought; 
From ocean as ſhe firſt began to riſe, 
And ſnooth d the ruffled ſeas, and clear d the ſkies. 
=o Dioden. 
No on the wings of winds our Courſe we Keep; 
The God hath Jmooth'd the waters of the deep. 
15 i ö Pope's O * 
.4 work into a ſoft uniform 2 5 
It brings up again into che. mouth that which it 
had ſwallowed, and chewing it, grinds. and /moorhs 
it, and afterwards ſwallows it into another ſtomach. 
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3. To make eaſy ; to rid from . obſtructions, 


Thou, Abelard the laſt ſad office pay, 


And ſmoord my paſſage to the realms of day. be. 
'4- To make flowing; to free! Bum Rark. 


1 


'So bs her charming toes. | Milton. 
All your muſe's ſofter art difplayz | - 
Let Carolina ſmooth the tuneful lay; 
Lull with Amelia's liquid name the Nine, 
And ſweetly flow through all the royal line; Pope. 
5. To palhate ; to ſoften. 71 
ad it been a ſtranger, not my child, - { 


To ſmooth his fault, I would have been more mild, | 
| Shakeſpeare, | 


Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us pauſe, | 


6. To calm; to mollify. _ 


And ſmooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Each perturbation ſmooth d with outward talm. 


/ 
7. To eaſe. | , 
Reftor'd-it ſoon will be; the means prepat'd, 
The difficulty ſmrooth'd, the danger ſhar d: 
Be but yourſelf, den. 
8. To flatter; to ſoften with blandiſh- 


ments. 
Becauſe I cannot flatter and look fair, 
Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods and apiſh courteſy, 
I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. 
This man's a flatt' rer? if one be, 
So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is ſmooth'd by that below. Shakeſpeare. 
To SMOO'THEN. v. a. [a bad word among 
mechanicks for /mooth.] To make even 
With edged grooving tools they cut down and 
 ſmoothen the extuberances left, Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
SMO'OTHFACED, adj. | ſmooth and face.] 
Mild looking; having a ſoft air. 
©, ſhall I ſay I thank you, gentle wife? 
Not ſo, my lord, a twelvemonth and a day; 
I'll mark no words that ſmoothfuc d wooers ſay. 
Let their heirs 
Enrich their time to come with ſmontbfac'd peace, 
With ſmiling plenty, and fair proſp'rous days. 
. | | Shakeſpeare*s Richard III. 
S$SMo'OTHLY, adv. [from ſmooth. 
1. Not roughly ; evenly. 
2. With even glide, 
The muſick of that murm'ring ſpring 
Is not ſo mournful as the ſtrains you fing ; 
Nor rivers — through the vales below + 
So ſweetly warble, or fo ſmoothly flow. Pope. 
3. Without obſtruction; eafily ; readily. ' 
Had Joſhua been mindful, the fraud of the Gi- 
beonites could not ſo ſmoothly have paſt uneſpied, 
till there was no help. Hooker. 
4. With ſoft and bland language. 
SMo'OTHNESS. . . [from ſmooth.] 


1. Evenneſs on the ſurface ; freedom from 
aſperity. | 
— AE feeding his flock by the ſeaſide, 
it was fo delicate a fine day, that the ſmoothneſs of 
the water tempted him to ſet up for a merchant. 
0 i N 1 L'E range. 
The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 
The ſmthneſs of her ſkin remains alone, Dryden. 
2. Softneſs or mildneſs on the palate. 
Fallacious drink! ye honeſt men, beware, 
Nor truſt its ſincot hneſs; the third circling glaſs 
Suffices virtue. 1 „ee 
3. Sweetneſs and ſoftneſs of numbers. 


* 


As French has more fineneſs and ſmootbneſi at 
this time, ſo it had more compals, ſpirit, and force 


in Montaigne's age. N n Temple. 
Virgil, though ſmooth, where fmoorbneſs is e- 
- quired, is ſo far from affeQting-it, that he rather 


diſdains it; frequently uſing ſynalephas, and 94. | 


cluding his ſenſe in the middle of his verie. Dryd. 


4. Blandveſs and gent 


Sore. The preterite of 
Death with a trident ſwore. 


1. To ſuffocate with ſmoke 


| | a. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


— 


Shakeſpeare. | 
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leneſs of ſpdech. 


_— TO Os and her /moo 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. Shakeſp. 
ſmite, £3 +1 
or by exclu- 


To SMO AER. . a. 


ſion of the air. x TL WP 

She might give paſſage. to her thoughts, and ſo 

as it were utter out ſome ſmoke of thoſe flames, 
 wherewith elſe ſhe was not only burned but .- 


thered. 2 G Eid, 882 £ 
Me ſmotber'd * 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet Work of nature, - 
That from: Ke yelme creation er ſhe + rare 


AL 


We are enow yet living in the field. 
To ſmother up the Engliſh in our throngs. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, 
Sees the dry deſart all around him riſc 
And ſmother d in the duſty whirlwind dies. 


ene Addiſon's Can. 
„ WIND. Oh C5 
Lewd and wicked cuſtom, beginting perhaps at 


the fitſt amongſt few, afterwards ſpreading into 
greater multitudes, and ſo continuing, from time 
may be of force, even in plain things, to ſmother 
the light of natural underſtanding, _ Hooker, 

She was warmed with the graceful a ce 
of the hero: ſhe ſmothered thoſe ſparkles out of de- 
cency, but converſation blew them up into a flame, 

"0 | Dryden s neid, Dedication. 

Smo"THER. 2. /. [from the verb. 
1. A ſtate of ſuppreſſion. Not in uſe. 

This unfortunate prince, after a long mother of 
diſcontent, and hatred of many of his nobimity and 
people, breaking forth at times into ſeditions, was 
at laſt diſtreſſed by them. Bacon, 

A. man were hetter relate himſelf to a ſtatue, 
than ſuffer his thoughts to paſs in ſmother, Bacon. 

Nothing makes a man ſuſpe& much, more than 
to know little ; and therefore men ſhould procure 
to know more, ahd not to keep their ſuſpicions in 

=_ | 


- Bacon's Effays. 
2. Smoke; thick duſk, ; 
Thus muſt I from the ſmoke into the ſmother, | 
From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. Sbaleſp. 
Where yon diforder'd heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe, 

Amid that ſotber Neptune holds his place. 
* Dryden s seid. 
The greater part enter only like mutes to fill the 
ſtage, and ſpend their taper in ſmoke and mot her. 

; | Collier on Fame. 
To Suo'r ER. w. #. from the noun.] 
1. To ſmoke. without vent. 

Hay and ſtraw have a very low degree of heat; 
but yet cloſe and ſmothering, and which drieth not. 
| 3 Natural Hiſtory. 


2. To be ſuppreſſed: or kept cloſe. 

The advantage of conyerſation is ſuch, that, 
for want of company, a man had better talk to a 
poſt than let his thoughts lie ſmoking and ſmotber- 


R Collier of Friendſhip. 
SMO'ULDERING. } [ This word ſeems a 
$MO'ULDRY. participle; but Iknow 


not whether the verb ynoulder be in uſe: 
mozan, Saxon, to ſmother; /moel, Dut. 
ot.] Burning and ſmoking without vent. 

None can breathe, nor ſee, nor hear at will, 


Through ſmouldry cloud of duſkiſh ſtinking ſmoke, 


That th' only breath him daunts who hath-eſcap'd 
- - the ſtroke. \ Fairy Queens 
In ſome cloſe pent room it crept alonſg, 
And, ſmould'ring as it went, in filence fed 
Till th' infant monſter, with devourihg ſtron 
Walk'd boldly upright with exalted head, Dry 


SMUG. adj. [[/muck, dreſs ; fue ben, to 


- dreſs ; Dutch. ] Nice; ſpruce ; dreſſed \ 


Q 2 | with 
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'T L dee u bam for 
nn herd 7 whe ee of wut 
PEN che wert. 
ror ref Venice 
yy on viſage leſs horria, 
ian. - rene. [4 LES 
2 duvo. . 4. To dure wo Jproce. 


My mea, | 
1 Clree's houſe, were all, in ſeverell ame 
 Brnidioufly fwecten'd, ſmuy'd with ole, und deckt 
th in and out weeds. 


— 


* — 1ime import or eder 


Suu GGOLER, u. /. E. J A 
wretch who, i 0 ns 1 hs ce and 


the laws, imports or exports goods ei- 


— 


ther contraband or without payment of 


the cuſtoms. 
Suv ty. adv. ¶ from Haak. ] Neatly ; 
_ Procely.,. 
Lies and roſes will quickly appear, 
And her face will look wond'rous ſmugly. b 


., 3 1. 7 N Spruce- 


nels ; 
„Sax. free, Da 


*SMUT. 1 7 
1. A ſpot ma e with foot or coal. 


2. Muſt or blacknefs gathered on corn; 

mildew. 

Parmers have ſuffered by ſmutty wheat, when 
ſuch will not ſell for above five ſhillings a buſhel ; 
whereas that which is free from ſmut will fell for 
ten. Mortimer Huſbandry. 

- Obſcenity. 

o SMUT, v. a. [from the noun.} 

*. Fe ia; to mark with ſoot or coal. 
He is far from n of a- 
theiſm. More. 

A fuller had invitation from a collier to live 
1 . * gave him a thouſand thanks; but, 

ys he, as faſt as I make thing clean, ou'll 

2 it again. yy L' 2 

| he in Ede is ſo ſmutted with duſt and ſmoke, 
that neither the marble, filver, nor braſs works 
ſhew themſelves, Addiſon. 

Lam wonderfully pleaſed to ſee my tenants play 
ebeir innocent tricks, and ſmutting one another. 

Ne 

2. To taint with mildew. 


Mildew falleth upon corn, and fmurterh | it. Bacen. | 


To SMuT, v. 2. To gather muſt. 
White red-eared-wheat is good for clays, and 
bears a very good crop, and ſeldom fmuts. Mortim. 


To SMUTCH. v. a. [from nut. ] To black 
with ſmoke, | 
Have you feen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touch'd it? 
Ha you mark*d but the fall o' the ſnow, 

Before the ſoil hath ſmurch'd it ? 


Ben Jonſens Underaoods. 


Ser II T. adv. n 4 
1. Blackly ; ſmokily. 
2. Obſcenely. ; 
SMU TTINESS. 2. J. (from frautty.] 
. Soil from ſmoke. 

My vines and peaches, beſt ſouth 
walls, were apt to a N n 


jenves and upon their fruits, which were good for 


nothing. Temple. 
2. Obſceneneſs. 
Suu'TTY. adj. [from ſinuti] 
Black wth ſmoke or coal. 
h it i 7 
Cz With ſudden pet ar, fate. ar. 


on. 
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Ohapman. | - 
E 6 L GLE. *. 4. { /nochelen, Dut.}]|' 


4 


1 


ö 


— 


. Tainted with mildew.” 


1- 


| Snack. »./. [from tr.] A tare; 4 


9 


3 
e. W 


nee fl err a on te Hh g. 
clean at another. SO ' 2 
1 ag —agoenkþ not mode. ? 


is a cenſure of — 5 
SR E Old Bachelor. x 


He was a 


4ag 
the ink off 


uy] 


part taken by compact. 
If the 2 gets the better 6 Sr come in 
for their | L' Eftzange, 
For four ae tallcing, if one ph ece Thou take, 
That muſt be cantled, and the judge go ſnack, Dry. 
All my demurs but double his attacks; 
Arlaft he Whiſpers, 4 Do, and we go ſnacks.” Pope, | 
Sxa"cor.'n./; [acus, Lat.] A fiſh. Ain}. 


SxnAa'FFLE.u.f. [ navel, Dutch, the noſe. ] 
A bridle which croſſes the noſe. f 


The third o' th* world is yours, which with a ſnoffle | 


." JSP may pace eaſy z but not ſuch a wife. Shak. 

Sooth him with praiſe ; | 
We, from bis weaning, let him well be taught, 
And then betimes in a loft fraffle wrought. 


Dry dens — 
To SN ATFF IR. v. a. [from the noun -] To 
bndk; to hold in a bridle; to hold ; 
to manage. 
SNAG: 2. [Ofthis word I know not the 
etymology or original.] 
1. A jag, or ſharp protuberance. 
The one her other leg had lame, 
Which with a ſtaff, all fell of little ſnags, + 
She did diſport; and Impotence her name. Fa. Q. 
* A coat of 2 gt 6 
w naked in trium rn, 
Was * on high” * Dryden's HEneid. 


2. A tooth left by itſelf, or ſtanding be- 


—ů— 


In China none hold women ſweet, 
Except their ſnags are black as jet: 
King Chihu put nine queens to death, 
Convict on ſtatute, iv'ry teeth. 


ane GGED. } adj. > x 
SNA'GGY. nags; fall of 1 pro- 


tuberances; ſhooting into ſharp points. 
His Ralkcing ſteps are ſtay'd 
Upon a ſnaggy oak, which he had torn 
Out of his mother's bowels, and it made 
His mortal mace, wherewith his foemenhe * 
Spen nd! 
Naked men belabouring one another with 2 
— =; or dully falling together by the ears 12 
Cutts. More. 


SN AIL. 2. /. [rnœszl, Saxon 1 Dut.] 


1. A ſlimy animal which creeps on plants, 
ſome with ſhells on their backs; the 
emblem of 5 

I can tell wh ail has a houſe.—Why 5— 
Why, to put 's in; not to give it away to 
his daughters, 4 — 'bis horns without à caſe. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary. 


yond the reſt; a tooth, in contempt. 


Sbaleſpeare s Richard III. 


The patch | is kind enough, but a huge feeder : : 
Snail flow in profit, but he fleeps by = 
More than the wild cat. D eee 
Seeing the ſnail, which every where doth roam, 
Carrying his own houſe ſtill, ſtill is at home, | 
Follow, for he is eaſy-pac'd, this ſnail ; 
wan enen een 's thy gaol. 


There may be 26 many ranks of beings in the | 


inviſible world ſuperior ta us, as we ourſelves are 
ſuperior to all the ranks of being beneath us in this 
viſible world, even * ve n below the 
nail and the _ Watts. 


Prior. 


4 q es N i n 
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85 1 K 
1. A eee, dun Now 
motion of a ſnail, 
Why prat'ſ thou to 5 and e "= 
| Dromio, thoudrons, thou þ Wei xv hank | 
$x.A1L-GUATSE or vil, 1. /. 5 7% 
folium, Lat. Des _ Ainſworth. 
SN AXE 1. A Dut,] | 
A ſerpent 4 par bind, Miſtin 


iſhed from a viper. ier. The imke*'s bite 


Is harmleſs. Sake in NU 3s a general | 
name for a ſerpent.  - | 


+ . -Glo'fer's ſhew . 
As the nake, rolled in a fow'ry bank, 
Wich ſhining checker'd flough, doth King a child, 


That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 


Shakofſprare 1 VI. | 
We have ſcotch'd the ſnake, not Kang 18 


She'll cloſe, and be herſelf ; whit our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former teeth, $$. Mac. 
The muſt have their gutlines ia waves, re- 
ſembling the gliding. of a ſnake upon 
they muſt be ſmooth and eren. » Defreſnoy. 
Nor ch nor crumbling ſtones, the food of 


ſnakes, 


That work in hollow earth their winding tracks, 
Dryden. 


Sna"kKEROOT. 2. /. | ſnake and root. 32 A 
fpecies of birthwort growing in Virginia 


and Carolina, 


SNAKESHEAD Tris. 1. /. [bermededls 
Latin. ] wed. plant. leg 
The cha 2 it ] baped fl 
of one leaf, ſhaped exaRtly — but ＋ 


tuberoſe root, divided mo two or three dugs, like 
oblong bulbs. Miller . 


4SNnAa"KEWEED or Biftort. 1. J. i coed 


Latin. ] A plant. 


Sn-a*x EWOOD. 7. J. [from frake and au,. 

What we call ſuckowerd is properly the ſmaller 

branches of the root of a tall ſtraight tree growing 

in the iſland of Timor, and other parts of the Eaſt. 

It has no remarkable ſmell; but is of an intenſely 

bitter taſte. The Indians are of apinion, that it is 

a a certain remedy for the bite of the hooded ſer- 

nt, and from thence its name of- lignum colu- 
— or ſnakewood. We very ſeldom uſe it. 

. Hills Materia Medica: 

Sna'tY. adj. [from frake, ] 


1, Serpentine ; belonging to a ſnake ; re- 
ſembling a ſnake. 
Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder's-ting, 
Of that ſelf kind with which the furies fell! 
Their ſnaky heads do comb. Spenſer. 
The crooked arms Meander how'd with his ſo 


| Jnaky flood, 
Refign'd for conduct the choice youth of all their 
mortal brood. Chapman. 


The true lovers knot had its original from adus 
Herculaneus, or Hercules's knot, reſembling the 
ſnaky complication in the caduceus, or rod of 
Hermes. Brown's Vulgar Errourss 

So to the coaſt of Jordan he direQs 
His eaſy ſteps, girded with ſnaky wiles. 


Milton's Paradiſe Rogaineds 
2. Having ſerpents. * 


Look, look unto this ſnaky rod, 
And ſtop your ears againſt the ny 


In his hand. * * 
Hs took . his fraty wand. Heubberd's Tales 
What was that ſnaky-headed gorgon ſhield 
That wiſe Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin! 
Wherewith the freez'd her foes to oongeab d ſtone? 


Milton. 
His flying hat was faſten d on his head; 
Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 
He holde 8 r — 'D 


To SNAP. v. 4. {| 


1. To break at A fot 8 wth 
If the chain of nectflity be tio tronger, but that 
it may de ſnapped @ caily in ſupder; 3 


| "I& / 8 
1 * + „ _- 
we 0 © ER 
7 &J of 
* 0 at — 4 4 2 


ON 4 "or 8 * 4 
5 A 1 * - Now 58 brite ki age of N 
* ith their bills, eee 0 war $ , . 
| | they wowld ent.av apple in pro at one, . 7 And jner þ in the grads ey of . "x 
Heber: [4+ A catch ; a theft, The thevwwen of the forage Lad ave ir; 7 
SN AT DAA OCON or e 7 Lar- All; when they url or bite, have no return 
os | | tirrbinum, Latin.] | But courtſhip: vg ee ln 
* A plant. F | x 
2. A kind of play, i in which. beandy is. et * 2 rr i 
2. To ſpeak roughly ; to talk in rade terms. 
on die, and raiſins chron into it, which Tn e fan at the little 
thoſe who are unuſed to the 21 lepſes of a pen, fram which frands 
3% | afraid to take aut; but which may be | -natexempted. - 
" This how fre n. quick. motion, ande The deres ares and, br. it 
| Two years declin'd from prime of life, 
put blazing ancoithe mouth, which being Had ftrugeled with the marriage naoſe, © | 
5 0 | Kloſed, the fare is at once ext whed, As almoſt ev 
To Ms: 1 | | ingu moſt ew'ry couple does 
8 . by A. . ins of the 1 ER. nf. [from fhap. ] One Who — — 1 tis? 
end J his fi Ee , A [ 8. I - , * 
horſes fnaf 4 off E 0 "Wiſeman"! 2. bo My father nhbied 3 Autolicus, bei letter d Where haſt thou by er in — donor a ony 
All mungeel curs bawl, faarl, and Jaap, under Mercury; Who, as I am, was likewiſe a 8 company courſe of their diſ- 
the foe flies before them. L"Eftrange. F up of Cage trifles. ＋ T 1 * 
A notion generally received, that a Ron is/dan- : Shakeſpeare's WinersTale, 0 SNARL. vv. 2. o intangle; to Ar- 
gerous to all women Who are not virgins, may have | Sw. PPisn. a; [from ſnap. ] | rals. I know not that t ſenſe is well 
given occaſien to a foolith report, that my lion's E wg Ap | authoriſed. _ 
Jaws are ſo contrived as to nap the — * of any 1. Ager og Confuſed faarled conſciences reader 1 PIR 
of the female fex, who are not thus: . | Clo i my cur the paſſonger's as on Þ | to pull out thread by thread. 13 of Piety. 
n e MI „ 
een 5 r = 2 SNA'RLER, 2. from ſuarl.] One who 
The * hath darts itt beneath his paws. Gaye, os they frighted away moſt of the votaries. ſnarls; 3 a growling, ſurly, quatre lame, | 
4. To catch ſaddenly and unexpedtedly. -| infultmg fellow. 
Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would | 2. Peeviſh ; ſharp i in reply. | Should ſtupid libels grieve your mind, 
ap one of the kids, and make ſome ſhirt to carry | Sx A- eren rade. [from geit. ] Pee- You ſoon à zemedy may finds 
him cloſe to cheit dadginge. r e viſhly; tartly. Lie down obſcure, iike other folks, 
Some with a noiſe and greaſy light 8 600 hes from Below the lath of, ſnarlers jokes. Swift. 
Are fmapty as men catch larks at night. Bucky gu ss. 1. | Jnappiſh. ] 8xA'RY. adj. [from mb, Intangling ; 
You Thould have thought of this before you was Peeviſhneſs ; z tartneſs, - in us. 


taken; for now you are in no danger W be ſnapt 


nnging again Er 
R bee | Xi 
When you lay ſaug to jaap young Damon' , 
| 0 
Belated ſeem on watch to lie, ad 
And frap ſome cully paſſing by. Swift. 


g. Lappen, Batch.) To treat with 221 


language. | 
Capoch'd your rabbins of the Fi 


And napp d their eanons with a why not. Hud. 
A furly ill-bred lord, 
That chides and ſnaps her uy at every word. 


; Granville. 
To SNAP. v. 1. 


1. To break ſhort ; to fall aſunder ; to | 


break without bending. 

Nate the ſhip's (38+, if z the.maſt 
Sbak'd with an ague, and the hold and waiſt 
Wich a ſalt dropſy clogg' d; and our tacklings _ 
Snapping, like to too high gretch' d treble firings. 
Donne. 
The backbone is divided into fo many vertebres, 
for oo modious bending, and not ane intire rigid 
done, which, being of that length, would have been 

often in danger of ſnapping in ſunder. Ray an Creur. 
If your, ſteel be too hard, that is, too brittle, if 
It be a ſpring, it will not bow; but with the leaſt 
bending it will ſnap aſunder. Moxan's Mech., Exer. 


| 


l 4 * 12 * WY 


3 . 


SN ATSAcRK. 1. % | ſnappfack, Swedifh.] 
A ſoldier's bag: more uſually tnapſacł. 
e 1. /. ſnara, Swediſh and Iſland. 
ick ; ſnare, Daniſh ; /zoor, Dutch. 
1- Any thing ſet to catch an animal; a 
4 © net; RA nooſe. | * | 
nightingale, thought s 
How 3 — fing'it, how near the deadly ſnare! 
on. 


2. Any thing by which one is untrapped os or 
intangled. 
"This I ſpeak for your own profit not that I may 
caſt a ſnare upon you. 1 Cor. vii. 35. 
A fooPs mouth is his deſtruction, and his lips 
are the ſnare of his ſoul. Prove xvii. 7. 
Propound to thyſelf a conſtant rule of hing, 
| which, though it may not be fit to obſerve ſcru- 
puloufiy, leſt it became a fnare to thy conſcience, 
or endanger thy y health, yet let not thy rule * 
broken. p Ti en Living Hol 
For thee ordain'd a heſp y fare. Milt 
Beauty, — wht,” 


4 


The makers of theſe needles ſhould give them a, 


due temper : for if they are too ſoft, they will, 
bend; and if they are too brittle, they ſnap. 
Sbarp's Surgery. 
2. To make an effort to bite with cager-! 


nels. 


* 


If the young dace be a bait for the-oldipike, Liee | 
no reaſon but I may ſnap at him. Shak. IV. 
We ſuat at the bait without ever dreaming of 
_ the hook that goes along with it. L' 1 
At .de h : chaps. _ 
| peqp s with frothy | 
Su Ar. u, /. from the verb.] 2511 | 
1. The act breaking ich * mo- 
2. A greedy Fellow. 5 
ie had no ſooner faid out his ſay, "I vp riſes 
. AFunning Jets then at the boards, L Ei 


ange. 


11. To growl as an angry animal; 40 gnarre. 


* 


And proweſs, to the pow'r of love ſubmit; 
The ſpreading ſnar for all mankind is laid, 
And lovers ak or are betray d. Dryden. 


To SNARE. . from the noun. To 


| intrap ; tointangle'; to catch in a nooſe. 
eg lter s ſhew 
Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
Wich ſorrow ſnares relentin r | 
s Henry VI. 

The wicked is ſnaredinthe work of —— | 
n ix. 

Y Warn all creatures from thee oo 

Henceforth, left that too heay*nly form; pretended' 

To helliſh fal ſehood, ſnare them. Milt. Par. Loft. | 


To SNARL. v. 4. [ /rarren, Dutch.] 


What! were you /n 
Ready to catch each. ather 
And r you all your hatred now on me ? 1 

Shakeſpeare” « Richard W. 
; He is born with teeth 
404 0 er ; which plainly ſgni 
"That I. Gould fnarl, and bite, and glay the dog. 
ie 


all deface 1 came, 


| 
| 
1 


8 


the throat, ins bbs 


Spiders in the vault their ** webs have read 


SnasT. z. /. The ſnuff of a candle. 
It firſt burned fair, till ſome part of the candle 

was conſumed, and the ſawduſt gathered about 
the ſnaſt; but then it made #he;ſ#aft big and Jong, 
and burn duſkiſhly, and —_ waſted in half 
the time of the wax p Bacon. 


To. SNATCH. v. a. . feackes, Dusch. 
1. To ſeize any thing haſtily. 

A virtuous mind ſhould rather with to depart 
this world with a kind of treatable diſſolution, 
than to be ſuddenly cut off in a moment; rather 

to be taken than ched away from the face of 
the earth. Hooker, © 
Death 


. | 
So fnatch*'d, will not exempt us from the pain. 
ery Ibo. 


Life's ſtream hurries all too faſt: 
In vain ſedate reflections we would make, 
When half our knowledge we e 
opes 
She ſuatch'd a ſhaet of Thule from her bed: 3 

Sudden ſhe flies, and belms it oer the pyre; 
Down dink che flames. Pope's Dynciad. 
n They, ſailing down the-ftream, 

Are ſnatch'd immediate by the quick-eyed traut, 
Or darting ſalmon. Th Kummer. 


— 


2. To tranſport or carry 


J. 
He had ſcaree performed any part uf the affice 
of a biſhop in the dioceſe of London, when he was 


Fin * ce. and promoted do rr 
. 


© ature! 


Witch me vide knowledge of thy as 
Snateh me to heaven. Thomſon's Mvtumn. 


5 


To SNATCH. v. 2. To bite, or catch ea- 


gerly at ſomething. 
Lords will not let me: if I had .a manopoly-of 
faol, they would have part on't ; nay, the =O 


too will be ſnatching.- Shakeſp. Kin 
He ſhall /natch on the right hand, and de . .. f 
Lycus, ſwifter of bis 3 . 
Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidſt the war * | 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 
And natcbes at the beam he firſt cap And. Ribs 
4 N 4 ned. 
SRATCH, 
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LE © 1 & 6 * 
+ " > Wn 


"INE 


1. Ahafſtyca 
2. A ſhort fit * vi 
After a ſhower to weeding a ſnatch ; 


* More eafily weed with ths rory on diſpatch Aer, 
3. A ſmall part of. any thing a 


She chaunted batches of old tunes, 


« Avon incapable of her own diftreſs. Shak. Hamlet. 


In this work attempts will exceed performances, 
ic being compoſed . by uate hes of time, as medical 
vacations would it. Brown's Pulgar*Errours, 


4. A broken or-interrupted action; . a ſhort 


fit. 
The * in his voice, | | 
And burſt of ſpeaking, were as his. . Shak, Gmb. 
They move by fit; and ſnatebes; 


 Wilkins's Dæ 


lus, 


weather in the moſt uncomfortable parts of the year, 


nn 

5. A quip ; a ſhuffling anſwer. 
Come, leave your Nada, yield me a direct an- 
ſwer. Shakeſpeare. 


SNA'TCHER. 7. /. [from fach.] One 


that ſnatches or takes any thing in haſte. 


| They of thoſe marches 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 
e do not mean the courſing ſnatchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Sna"TCHINGLY. adv. [from ſnatching.Y\| 


Haſtily; with interruption. 


To SNEAK. v. #. [pmcan, Saxon; frige,' 


Daniſh.] 


1. To creep ily ; to come or go as if 


afraid to be ſeen, 
Once. the eagle, England, being in prey, 
\ To her unguarded neſt the weazel Scot 
Comes ſneaking, and fo ſucks her princely eggs. 


Shake peares 
Sneak not away, ſir; for the friar and you 


- Muyſthave a,word anon: lay hold on him. Shak. 


iſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, 
You ſkulk'd behind the fence, and ſneat'd away. 

Dryden. 

1 ought not to turn my back, and to ſneak off 

in filence, and leave the truth to lie. baffled, bleed - 

ing, and ſlain. 5 Watts. 

He ſneak'd into the grave, 


A monarch's half, and half a harlot's ſlave. Dn! 


Are you all ready ? Here's your muſick here: 
Author, ſneak off; we'll tickle you, my dear. Moore. 


2. To behave with meanneſs and ſervility; 
to crouch; to truckle. 

I need ſalute no great man's threſhold, ſneak to 
none of his friends to ſpeak a good word for me to 
my conſcience. South, | 

' Nothing can ſupport minds drooping and ſneak- 
ing, and inwardly reproaching them, from a ſenſe 
of their own guilt, but to ſee others as bad. 

South's Sermons. 

When int'reſt calls off all her ſacaking train, 

When all th' oblig'd deſert, and all the vain, 
She waits, or to the ſcaffold, or the cell, 
When the laſt ling'ring friend has bid farewel. Pope. 

Tom ftruts a ſoldier, open, bold, and brave; 
Will fneaks a ſcriviner, an exceeding knave. Pope, 


Sur AKER. 2. /. A ſmall veſſel of drink. 


I have juſt left the right worſhipful and his myr- 
midons about a fncaker of five gallons, 


SNEAKING. participial,adj. [ from jueak.] 


1. Servile ; mean; low. 


When the ſmart dialogue grows rich, 
With ſneaking dog, and ugly bitch. . Rowe, 
2. Covetous: niggardly; ; meal. parſi- 
monious. 
2 


N 


s action. 8 


ſo that it is not 
. conceivable how they conduce unto à motion, 
which, by reaſon of its perpetuity, muſt be regular 
and equal, 
We have often little ſnatches of ſunſhine and fair 


Spectator. 


Y 


| 


| 


\ 


3 


111 AKINGLY. 6. 45 om nie) x 
1. Meanly ſervilely. _ | 


Do all 745 Uke a man; not * 1. 
Think the king ſees thee . Hon 2. 


While you /neabingly ſub ha So 
Wa And beg N WM F N 's 12 ew 
| Diſcourag'd by your guilty fears : 
To hope for quarter for your ears. 222 
tracks In a:covetous . 
NEAKINOGN ESS. u. ſncaki 
1. Niggardlineſs. % 19 
2. Meanneſs ; pitifulneſs. 0 4 | 
SNR AKUP, . , from. ſusał.] A cowardly, 
| creeping, infidious ſcoundrel. Obſolete. 


N 


— 


tt 


| j 


here, I would cudgel him like a dog, if he would 
a Sbaleſpeare s Henry IV. 
To SNAP. w. 4. [This word ſeems A 


tion of /xib, or of ſnap, to re 
wv Perhaps ſnap is x — that Aale 
from nis, ſnibbe, Daniſh, 
Men ſhulde him ui bbe bitterly. Chan] 
1. To reprimand; to check. 1 


2. To nip. | 1 
What may : 

Breed upon our abſence, may there blow 
No ſneaping winds at home. Shakeſpeare. | | 


SNEAP. . , {from the verb. Are ri- 
mand; a check. f at 


My Jord, I will not undergo this Jneap . 
reply : you call honourable boldneſs impudent ſau- 
cineſs : if a man will court'ſy and ſay nothing, be 


is virtuous. | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

To 6x88. w.a. [properly to ib. See 
SNEAT.] To check; to chide; to re- 
Primand. 


Which nah this fooliſh briar wax ſo ” 
That on a time he caſt him to ſcold 
And ſnebbe the good oak, for he was old. Spenſer. 

To 'SNEER. u. z. [This word is appa-| 
rently of the ſame family with /zore and | 
fort 

1, To ſhow contempt by looks: na/o 5 
pendere adunco. 

2. To inſinuate contempt by covert ex- 
preſſions. 

The wolf was by, and the fox in a ſneering way 
adviſed him not to irritate a prince againſt his ſub- 
jects. 1 Eftrange. 

J could be content to be a little ſneered at in a 
line, for the ſake of the pleaſure I ſhould have in 
reading the reſt. Pope. 

If there has been any thing expreſſed with too, 
much ſeverity, it will fall upon thoſe ſneering o 


| 


q | 9 * 3 1 r 
. 8 * 6 RT OE 

. * 5 EI. we 4 a 
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The prince is a jack, 4 ſneakupy and if he were 


* 2 4 * 4 [2 3 
* dd.” It - P 
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* 


n | : a 4p. 
555 E ones | 
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Þ —ů ů 


3 In be more intenſe and within, 


membranes, there will be avltching in 


4 


| „ | 
And every lucky omen ſent 
To meet thee landing on the Spartan fore. Dryd. 


a 


. 
45 Surger 
* 


* If a — fre; * it hath a 
to free 1 , 3 on be Creation. 
Violent ſneezing —- in all the 
muſcles of reſpiration : ſo A = an alteration can 
be produced o Jer, Fine of a feather ;-and 
if the action of ſneezing ſhoul 18 be continued 
ſome very acrid pies | it will produce headach, 
univerſal conyulfions, fever, and death, Atbuthnor, 
N An officer put the _ . of his half-pike a 
way up into my noſtril, TI my noſe 
ike a ftraw, and made me 


neeze violent Wift. 
| Snzez8. . %. [from the verb. Eliſe: — 


of wind audibly by the noſe. 
I heard the rack, e b 
As earth and ſky would mingle; but 9 565 
Theſe flaws, though mortals fear them, 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heay'n, 
Are to the main as wholeſome as a ſneeze 
Te man's leſs univerſe, and ſoon are gone. 
Milton's Paradi Regained. 
We read in Godignus, that upon a /neeze of the 
emperor of Monomotapa, there paſſed acclamations 
ſucceſſively through the city. Brown's Yulg. Err. 


A zany | 
SNET. 1. , {among hunters, ] The fat of 
'A deer. Did. 


Sxzw. The old preterite of To * Did. 


| To SNnis. v. a. [| /nibbe, Daniſh; See 


Sx EAT. ] To check; to nip; 'to repri- 
1 mand. 

Aſked for their paſs by every ſquib, - . « 
That liſt at will them to revile or ſnib, - Hub. Tale. 
Sxick and ſue. u. / A combat with 

knives. - - - + 
Among the . where ſnick and ſnee was 


in faſhion, a boatſwain, with ſome of our men 


men beat him down; — kneeling upon his 
breaſt, he drew out a knife ſticking in his ſaſh, 
and cut him from the ear towards the mouth. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To Sn1i'cxER or Suigger. v. n. To ugh 
ſly, wantonly, or e ; 
laugh in one's ſleeve. _ ; 
To Sn1Fe. wv.n. | ſniffa, Swediſh, * To 
draw breath audibly up the noſe. 


| daring writers of the age againſt religion, who ave” 
left reaſon and decency. 


3. To utter with grimace. 


4. To ſhew awkward mirth. 


though they ſnecred at every word ſpoken by each 
other. Tatler. 
SEER. x. /; [from the verb.] | 


Did not the ſneer of more impartial men, . 
At ſenſe and virtue, balance all agen. Pope. 


2. An expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. ö 
Socrates or Czfar might have a fool's coat clapt 
upon them, and in this diſguiſe neither the wiſdom 
of the one, nor the majeſty of the other, .could ſe- 
cure them from a ſneer. atts. 
Swneg"ERER. . from ater.) He that 
ſneers or Fae: contempt. 
To SNEEZE. v. . [mepan, Saxon; 
nie/en, Dutch.) To emit ind audibly 
by the r 


| 


1 , TY 8 ; | 
; 4 
4 35% tf * f 


. 4711. 
I have not been ſneering fulſome lies, and I 
ſeous flattery, at a little tawdry whore. Congreve, ] 


I had no power over one muſcle in their faces, | 


1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. #4 


So then you look'd xr. tha and ſnift at the dean, 
As who ſhould fay, Now.am 1 ny" and _ 
To Swi GGLE. v. u. | 
Sniggling is thus performed: in a warm da 122 
when the water is loweſt, take a ſtrong ſmall hoo 
tied to a ſtring about a yard long; and then into 
one of the holes, where an cel may hide herſelf, 


ſurely, and as far as you may conveniently : if 


and as certainly gorge it: pull him out by degrees. 
Walton's Angler. 


To Sw1y. v. a. | ſnippen, Dutch.] To cut 


at once with ſciſſars. 
The finus ſhould be laid open, which was 65 

up about two inches with a pat of probe - ſci 

and the inciſed lips dreſſed. Wiſemen's OED 
When tradeſmen brought extravagant bills, ir 

Roger uſed to bargain to cut off a Gin para of 1 

yard: he wore a pair of ſciſſars for 

and would ſnip it off nicely. 


1 


Putting one blade of the {Gap pp 4 the gut, — 
| the other up the opens] * the who "Bop 


5 Sir. 


-  ſcending'to the noſtrils is diyerteto the yes. Bac, 


SNE"EzEWORT. 2. . [ptarmice, Latin.] 


drinking together, became quarrelſome: one of our 


with the help of a ſhort ſtick put in your bait lei- 


within the fight, of it, the eel will bite inſtantly, . 
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1 1 „ WY» | to the call kding of Yorkſhire, thile © 
Sx 2 2 + is N ae 1 1 in it les the god alleep ; company daily increafing, like a ſnowball in rolling. - 1.1 
po: What1'this a fleeve? _ © | ; nd orig by Rn EL OE Tet vaikey fo * nn 8 
JJ r I EOS Roger don LaaxrruleoLays 
Here's ſnip nip, und cut, anc — *The monſters. of the deep.. Dryden's Albion. And, rolling o'er you, like a ſnowball grows. Dryd. 


Like tb a cenſor in a barber*s ſhop.. '- Shakeſpeare. 


The ulcer would not cure farther than ir was laid Thegiant, org d with flefti, and wine, and blood, A ſnowball having the power to produce in us the 


' Lay firetoh'#avlength, and ſnoring in his den, 


1 wy 


- 4 , ideas of white, cold, and round, the powers, as * 
open ; therefore with one vip more laid toren] Beſching raw gobbets from his maw, o'ercharg'd | they are in che ſnowball, I call qualities 3 and, as be 
os 7 4. en. Wich purple wine and cruddled gore _— they are ſenſations in our underſtandings, _ 

2+ , ; > 2 4 : * 8 , | Addi . N N 
DN — * Sonn . /. [ynona, Saxon, from the] Sno'waroTH. . . [/now- and broth. ]. 
emplaſt, 14 en ys 2 ant 1 verb.] Audible reſpiration of fleepers | Very cold liquor. 1 
ren no n through the no Angelo, a man whoſe blood 
3. A fhare ; a ſnack. A low word, 1 ugh the note. | gelo, 


The ſurfeited grooms Is very ſnowb#oth, one who never feels 


: ; ; "4 their | The wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe. Shak. 
which he was glad to hear, becauſe of the ſnip that Dd mock their charge with ſnoret : I've drugg dtheir in. 1 
he himfelf expected upon the dividend, L range. 5 ſpeare's Macberb. 8 N O'WDBEP. 2. %. viola bulbo/a, . 


He found his friend upon the mending hand, 
Sir. * „ | ſneppe, German; Tue, | 5x0 RER. #. . [from /rore.] He that | An herb. 


Saxon; y/nit, Welſh.] | ſnores. TY" Sno'wpROP. 1. /. [narciſſoleucoium, Lat. ] 
all fen fowl with a 1 bill. |} T# SnokrT. v. 2. [ /norcken, Dutch.] To] An early flower. 
1. A ſmall fen fowl wi ong bill. | | F | Luk tots oe Seed 
The external evident cauſes of the atra bilis are | blow through the noſe as a hi gh-mettled | When we tried the experiment with the the 
a hich fermenting diet; as eld cheeſe, birds feed- | horſe. Nun 1 2 8 
2 geeſe, ducks, woodcocks, ſnipes, | , a end of winter, c notodrops, the | 
wp 4. hy Is | Hs. Tb 8 nnn. N 1711. wk much unlike that newly mentioned. 5 Boyle on Col. 4 
2. A fool ;. a blockhead. a e oe The beck lags by magick pow'r, 27 
Thus do I ever make my fool my purſe; '-+ | And ſrorts and trembles at the trumpet's ſound: yrs a a 1 " wee y bee re | 
For I mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould profane, | 4 Addiſon. |. ow'r that in this ſweet g a , N 
. , . we ed | 3 : To virgins ſacred, and the ſnotodrop ſtyl'd, Tickel. 
If I ſhould time expend with ſuch a ſnipe, From their full racks the-gen'rous ſteeds retire, 8 1 | r ] 
But for my ſport and profit. Shakeſpeare's Othello, F Dropping ambroſial foams, and ſnorting fire. White 7 « adj. .| ſnow ana WIire. ] 
, t . Ons Addiſon's Ovid. Waite as 1NOW, . | y 
le” _ 7. [from Jip ] One | that He with wide noſtrils, ſnorting, loader. 1 35 33 2 — * ſhore be 1 5 ; N 
- a | 1 ; mſon. |. His offer'd entrails caſt into the main. Dryd. Æn. 
Su TT ET. #. % [from faip.] A ſmall FSNOT: . ,. Innere; Sgxon.; not, Dutch. | Swo'wy. adj. [from now: ] 
part ; a ſhare. ! The mucus of the noſe. 1. White like ſnow. 
Witches fimpling,and on gibbets Thus, when a greedy ſſoven once has thrown | — So ſhews a ſnowy dove trooping with crow, 
82 17 N 2 Hadi ; His ſaot into the meſs, tis all his own. Sevift. | As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhews. Shakeſpeare 
gur um * * 2 [6 cant 3 1 * SNO TTT. adj. [from at.] Full of ſnot. | No I ſee thy jolly train: — 
an | OrMEU by] This ſquire South my huſband took in a dirty Snowy headed winter leads, 
reduplication of ſnap.) Tart dialogue, - ſnotty-noſed boy. Arbuthnot. Spring and ſummer next ſucceeds z 
with quick replies. SNOUT. . / [ fauyt, Dutch. Fellow autumn brings the rear; r 
Dennis and diſſonance, and captious art, 1. The noſe of a beaſt, | | Thou. art father of the year. Rowe." 


And ſnipſnap ſhort, and interruption ſmart. | The bluſhing ruby on her ſnowy breaſt ' 


His noſe in the air, his ſnout in the ſkies. Tuſſer. |. 


| Pope's Dunciad. er. Render d its panting whiteneſs more confeſt. Prior. 
. 4* Fd pe a beagle's whelp throughout a 
Sx1TE. . , Unnrra, Saxon.] A ſnipe. | With broader forchead, and a ſharper ſnout. Dryd. | 2 89898 i: nap at 
This is perhaps the true name; but 2, The noſe of a man, in contempt. | ko ae f 1 
1 i] | _— And Ida known; thence on the ſnowy top 
Jn pe POV ADL . | | " Her ſybtle _ RE, Of cold Olympus rul'd the middle air. ilt. Par. L. 
Of tame birds Cornwall hath doves, geeſe, and Did quickly wind his meaning out. Hudibras. As when the Tartar from his Ruſſian foe, 
ducks : of wild, quail, rail, fnite, and wood-dove. But when the date of Nock was out, By Aftracan, over the ſnowy plains 
T, 8 a EE "> Cares, | OF dro 3 e » FHudibras.| Retires. ” Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
„ SNITE. v. a. [nn xon. I To“ at /Ethiop lips he has, K 43 
ar ay oe, [nnyran, Saxon] Toh 1% Fat, and Rs hanging facet! [SR un. 2. % [from /ucbbe, Dutch, a noſe ; 


83 Urudint Pucenal. or Anuubel, a joint of the finger. ] A jag; 
* — 3 . —_— xy to ſnite = _ ao Charm'd with his eyes, and Bs, ad 2 | a ſnag; a knot in wood. | 
ö | 1 aſſage o e brea é | ; * 2 . 
ah the mouth; bids a en. 125 Her pocket-glaſs drew flily out; Lifting up his dreadful club on high, 


” 


þ 
288 | p And grew enamour'd with her phiz, All arm'd with ragged ſnubs, and knotty grain, 
1 be forced to go through the noſe. =Grew's Ceſmol. | As juſt the co art of his. BN Swift. | Him thought at firſt encoutiter to have ſlain. F. Q. 
LVEL. ». /. [ navel, ſue wel, German.] } 3. The noſel or end of any hollow pipe. 7e Snus. v. a. [rather To ſnib. See 
Snot; the running of the noſe. ISV TED. adj. [from ſnout.) Having af SNBAT, SX EB, SNIB. J 
To SNI'VEL. v. n. [from the noun.] | ſnout. 1. To check; to reprimand. . 
1. Torun at the noſe. ha 5 Their dogs ſnouted like foxes, but deprived of that 2. To nip. Y 
2. To cry as children. property which the logicians call proprium N Near the ſea-ſhores, the heads and boughs of 
Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks : modo, for they could not bark. eylyn. trees run out far to landward; but toward the ſea 
r Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed 1ik ; if thei 
and whether we go to our graves ſnivelling or ſing- - FEAGOP, Ns „and footed like a4 are fo ſnubbed by the winds, as if their boughs . 
ing, tis all mere form. KS L"Eftrange. | goat. 366” . Grew, had been pared or ſhaven off. Ray on the Creation. 
Away goes he ſnivelling and yelping, that he had SNOW. u. / [nnap, Saxon; /ree, Dutch.]| Te Snus. v. . [ /auffen, utch.] To , 
8 dropt his axe into the water. . L' Eftrange. The ſmall particles of water frozen be- ſob with convulfion. Wo 
NI VETTER. 2. / | from ſuivel.)] Aweep- fore they unite into drops. | Locke. | To SnuDGs. v. . [| ſniger, Daniſh.) To 
_ - 2 weak lamenter. - Drought and heat conſume ſnow mw lie idle, cloſe, or ug | 
e'd more lament when I was dead 2 xxiv. 19. x , s * 
Than all the ſnivellers round my bed. Swift. He gives the winter's ſaoxp her ary births Nr peg MYR 
To SNORB. wv, . [ ſnorchen, Dutch.) o | And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. Sandys. And ſnudge in quiet; now he ſcorns increaſe ; 
breathe hard th . Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows. Pope. E Herb 
flee ard through the noſe, as men in Snow. v. [pnapan, Saxon; /aceurven SN day ſpares. Dutch, not.] erbert. 8 
- g FI | 2 2 0 2 9 0 * #6 at nor. | 3 
14 unteverently blame the gods, Dong. q ON ood 3 a = , | 1 Snot. Rh ik is not uſed... 
ho wake for n though thou. fore 2 thyſelf. ] tops of them re- 2 = rag 2. The uſeleſs excreſcence of a. candle: 
Whoſe railing heroes, and whoſe 3 _ To Snow. v. a. To ſcatter like ſnow, | whence moucher la chandelle. . \ 
Makes ſome ſyſpe& he ſnores as well as nods. * 6 If thou be'ſt born to ſee ſtrange fights, Muy. auff and loathed part of nature ſhould 
| ' R 8 Ride ten thouſand days and nights, I Burn itſelf out. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He may lie in his ſhades, and ſeoreon to doomſ-.. Till age ſnow white hairs on thee. Donne. But deareſt heart, and dearer image, ftay! ! 


in? = ma” unleſs I ſee farther. reaſon of diſturb- SNOWBALL. 2. [ /roww and Ball.] A _ r ee ks 2 | | 
| repoſe, + Sgr. round lump of congelated ſnow, _ ow ns Grit life's woe fo a fin; yy) + * oo 
A | | | AT, * ; ” ITE ; | A | f 4.0 | | F ( 2 ] 
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eee 00 8a Hampus, n 
3 *.£ #963» ir may burn without any muff, as we fee in ee ae 
3 lame 'othar — ſubſtances; | He He ſiof then follow, up the fairs he ; 
and waſt of the ancient lamps were of this kind, | rode; 75 off his hat, nor 2 oe. King- 
2. 


about Brackdenſtown, whereby he became ſuch a 


1. To ſnort; to draw breath po the noſe. 


| becauſe none have been Re 
3. A candle almoſt burnt out. # 4 


ſmuſfed at it. 
8 . T: Suu Por. #. tale 
tne un, an ace N 

18 nde me * fff. Shake 2 ! in which is carried. 
4. The 1 wick of a "remaining . 

after the flame. ; 2 
| A torch, fei and ally goes out in a moment, Sir Plume, of amber ſwuyffboe | y vain, 

when dipped into pretied | Addiſon on Italy 1 And the nice conduct of a canes. . Pape. 
5. Refentment by ſnifting ; Sew” PEER. 1 [from Huf! He ack 
.verſe At. Not uſed in || fhuſfs. 
Jo ann 5 YE suv- FFERS. 2. /. [from fav.) The "i 

n- 

| Bither.io ouffs or packings of the dulte's, Lament wink which the , 

Teen the old kind king. © ag bone! Lear: | When you have ſnuffed che candle, henve- the 


iter took. at the _ t, and puniſhed 
big \ he ſent . 1480 LEftrange. 
6. Powdered tobacco n by the noſe. 
Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw ; 
Tbe gnomes direct, to eu ry atom juſt, | 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt, Pope. | 


Toe Suey, vw. a. [ ſnuffen, Dutch. 


1. To draw in with the breath. 
A heifer will put up her noſe, and ſue in the 


air, againſt rain. Bacon. 
Wich delight he /nuf"d the ſmell | 
uy mortal change on earth. Milton's Paradiſc Loft. | 
He ſauffs the wind, his heels the ſand excites } 
But when he ſtands collected i in his might, 
He roars, and . a more ſucceſsful fight. 
Who holds the neareſt ſtation to the light, 
Already ſeems to ſnuff the vital air, 
And leans juſt forward on a ſhining ſpear. 
Dryden's uneid. 
My troops are mounted; their Numidian ſteeds | 
Snuff up the wind, and long to ſcour the Ache. 
My nag's greateſt fault was ſnuffing up the air | 


— 


lover of liberty, that I could ſcarce hold him in. 
. Swift. | | 
2. To ſcent. | 
The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heay'n, and ſuuffs it in the wind. 
ö | D . 
For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves, 
And tempt the ftream, and ſnuff their abſent loves. i 
| Dryden. | 
O'er all the blood- hound boaſts ſuperior ſkill, 
To ſcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill! 
His fellows vain alarms rejects with ſcorn, 
True to the maſter's voice, and learned horn: 
His noſtrils oft, if ancient fame fing true, 
Trace the fly felon through the tainted dew : 
Once ſnuff*d, he follows with unalter'd aim, 
Nor odours lure him from the choſen game; | 
Deep-mouth'd he thunders, and inflam'd he views, | 
Springs on relentleſs, and to death purſues. Tickel.. | 
a; To crop the candle. 
The late queen's gentlewoman ! | 
To be her miftreſs' miſtreſs ! 
This candle burns not clear : tis I muſt ſnuff it, 
And out it goes. - Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Againſt a communion-day our lamps ſhould be 
dreſſed, our lights ſnuffed, and our religion more | 
active. Taylor. 


You have got 
An office for your talents fits 
To ſnuff the lights, and ftir the fire, 
And get adinner for your hires | 


Swift. 
To SNUFF, v. u. 
The fury fires the pack; they /nuf}, they vent, 
And feed their ele noſtrils with t ſcent. 
mus s LEncid. 


3. Slily or infidiouſly cloſe. 


. Yo ah, what e it, ad. hve F 1 | 2 
ſun and bar.] The » | Why i his chr lon tn 6 


ſnuffers open. Si Direttions w the Tutler. 


To SN rrIE. v. . Cal Dutch.] 
2 through the n to breathe 
through the noſe. 

A water came down the river, ſhewing 
that he huntad for a duck ; and with a g 
grace, diſtlaining that his ſmelling force could not 
as well prevail through the water as through the 
air, waited with his eye to ſee whether he could 
eſpy the duck's getting up again. e 

Bagpipes of the loudeſt — 

With ſnuffling broken-winded tones, 

Whoſe blaſts of air, in-pockets ſhut, | 

Saund filthier than from. the gut. Hudibras. 

It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who 
ſmelt and len guss, ad conſidered on't. L Eftrange. 

ne clad in purple 
Eats, and recites ſome lamentable rhyme, 
Some ſenſeleſs Phillis in a broken note, 
Snuffling at noſe, and croaking in his throat. Dryd. 


þ F 


7 SNUG. v. u. [ faiger, Dutch. ] To lie | 


cloſe. 
There ſnugging well, ho well a d content 
So to have done amiſs, ſo to be ſhent. Sidney. 
As the loving couple lay ſnugging 7 Ve- 
nus, to try if the cat had changed her manners 
with her ſhape, turned a mouſe looſe into the | 
chamber. TL Bftrange. 
5805 adj. ¶ from the verb.] 
. Cloſe; free from any inconvenience, 
yet not ſplendid, 
They ſpied a country farm, 
Where all was ſnug, and clean, and warm 
For woods before, and hills behind, 


Secur'd it both from rain and wind. Prior. | 
2. Cloſe ; out of notice. 
At Will's | 
Lie ſnug, and hear what criticks fay. * Swift: 


Did I not ſee you, Lace did J not, b 
When you lay ſmug, to ſnap young Damon's goat ? 


To Sny'ceLs. v. . [from aug.) To 


lie cloſe; to lie warm. 


So. adv. ¶Tpa, Sax. oo, Dutch; /o, Germ.] 


1. In like manner. It anſwers to as ei- 
ther preceding or following. Noting 
compariſon. 
As whom the fables feign of —— ſize, 
Titanian or earthborn, that warr'd on Jove, « 
So ſtretch'd out huge in length the arc W 
ton. 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrew the brooks 
In Valombroſa, where th' Etrurian ſhades. 
High over-arch'd embow'r, ſo thick beſtrewn, 
Alye& and loft, lay theſe. 
Fir'd at firſt fight with what the muſe i imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 


Milton. 
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is lens” PO ann 0 
beter era 


| iat ir the per 


15 


long but its: own — 
O's Will walt it d Or is 't blind change 
OT EIT advance 
(14.22: con 
e 

Fel me here thy ſtrength does, Meg 
Where the proc tha charm WK. T 

"Int thy ſoul, or in Nin thy Waller, 
I viewed in my e e . che 
Winner 


Burner s Throty of the E 
Since then our Arcite i oi 8822 2 


Why, ſhould we mourn that he ſs ſoon is fred. 


Dryven 

Upon our firſt going into. a-campan of ſtratige 
our rayon > or averfion nifes es — 
particular perſons, befare we heard them 
ſpeak, or ſo much. as know — —— are. 

We think;our fathers fools, o wiſe — grown : 
Our wiſer ſons, no dbubt, wilt think us þ, Pope. 
3. In ſuch a manner. 

There's no fuch thing as that we beauty en, 
It is meer coſenage all; 0 
For though ſome long ago 
Lik'd certain colours 2 ſo. and fo, 

That doth not tie me now from chuſing new. 
1 Y Suckling, 
We may be certain that man is not a creature 
that hath wings; becauſe this only concerns the 
manner of his exiſtence ; and wtf ſeeing what he 
is, may certainly know that he is not ſoor ſo. Locle. 
I ſhall minutely tell him the ſteps by which 1 
was brought into this way, that he may judge whe. 
ther I proceeded rationally, if ho be any en 
my example is worth his notice. 
This gentleman is a perſon, of good: fonſe, _ 
knows that he is very much in Sir Roger's eſteem, 
ſo that he lives in the family rather as a relation 
| than dependent. Addiſon, 
* It is. regularly anſwered by as or that, 
bur they are ſometimes omitted. . 

So frown'd the mighty. combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. | Iillon. 

There is ſomething equivalent in France and 
Scotland; ſo as tis a very hard calumny- upon our 
ſoil to affirm that ſo excellent a fruit will not grow 
here. | 


| 
| 


 Tawph. 
5. In the ſame manner. 5 
Of ſuch, examples add me to the rall'; 
Me eaſily indeed mine may n » 
But God's propos'd deliverance not ſo. Milton. 


| To keep up the tutor's authority, uſe him with 
great reſpe& yourſelf, and cauſe all your family to 
do ſv too. | Loc le. 
— to 5 n of this im- 
mutabihty, /o are bilities of being · Norris. 
6. Thus; in this manner. 
Not far from thence the mournful fields appear, 
So call'd from lovers that inhabit there. Dryden. 
Does this deſerve to be rewarded ſo ? 
Did you come here a ſtranger or a ſoe? Dryden. 
I concerns every man, with the greateſt ſeriouſ- 
neſs, to enquire into thoſe matters, whether they 
be fo 1 or not. Tillotſon. 
o nation ever complained they had too broad, 
too deep, or too many rivers; they underſtand bet- 
ter than ſo how to value thoſe ineſtimable gifts 
of nature. Bentley. 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his _ | 
Me- 
Whether this be from an habitual motion of the 
animal ſpirits, or from the alteration of the con- 
ſtitution by ſome more unaccountable way, this is 
certain, that /o it is. Locle. 
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Thereſor e ky "or "Mis reaſon'; Jo 


Wee NE de No ese conftrai ny #5] 
For LOR time than t at-no living wis 


might ſuffer d be to FJ 1 


x, — ein! 9 im brhught to living . 


Traffithe, or 5e and like W oppreſie 
Por Arange adventurers ; expoſing ſo 
 Youb ſoules to danger, and Fw ode bend? et 
Chapman, 
I he ſer nddfriouſly and auer to perform 
the commandsof Chriſt, he can have no ground 
- of doubting but it: ſhall prove ſucceſsful to him; 
and ſ½ all that he hath to do ia, to endgavour by 
prayer; and. Aſs of the means, to quali himſelf 
for this bleſſed condition. Hammond s Fu entali. 
Ic leaves ſhſtruction/ ana inſtructors, to the 


Some are falPri to bebedlenes — Is 
And o from heav'n to deepeſt hell. 

e AE Milton's Baradiſe Loft. 
| God makes him in; his ow 
leftyal cre atuteb and:/o,capable. 


 Holyday. 


"petition 1 anger by 
O goddeſs „ 2 1 3 ſay, 
_ hou hs it, too much to 
1 70 uit, as I enforce my might, ge 
l * to * thy champion. Dryd, Knight's Tale. 
Here then exchange we mutualiy forgiveneſs ; 
Se may the gilt of al my broken vows, : 
My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten 


Ax bere my ſoul acquizy inge of my dbb, 


Boot l 7 | 

Evil into the mind of elne 103-15 
May come and go; fo unapprov'd,. and have. ; 

No ſpat or blame behind. Milton's Par 

So the doctrine be but wholeſome and. 
thou! Feber ſhould be a want of exactneſs in the 
manner of fes or W it may be over- 

looked. 


Too many giddy fooliſh hours are gone; 

May the remaining few know only friend(kip : 

So thou, my. deareſt, trueſt, beſt Alicia, 
Vouchſafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 

A partner there; I will give up mankind. Rowe. 


one propoſition and aſſumption of ano- 
ther: anſwering to as. 


is in when he enters one. Swift. | 

11. Ss ſometimes returns the ſenſe of a 
word or ſentence going before, and is 
nſed to avoid repetition : as, the two 

, others were vallant, but the eldeft was 
more ſo; that is P more. valiant. | The 
French, article le is often uſed in the 
ſame manner. This mode of expreſ- 

ſion is not to be uſed but in familiar 
langua 8 nor even in chat to be com- 
mended. 


The far with Nabe alls my heart. 
The lean with love makes me too Cycoley. 
Who thinks bis wife is virtuous t 6ugh not 75 

Is N and patient till the truth he know. 


Denbam. 
Not to Aal is all the art I kn 
To * men happy, and to keep them ſo. 
Creech's Horace. 
One may as well * that the conflagration 


1 
However ſoft within themſelves they are, 


To you the) will de valiant by deſpairʒ 
You. II. 


eee neee e was 


4 


| 


| 


| 


wc: the ſeftled articles andrule of the church. | 


image an intel» 
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Pot having once been g guilty, well 
To s revengeful prince they ſtill are 
He was great ere fortune made him fo. 
$4 ee 7 (46 op Wb anh oye 
laughs at me. vou ſo 7 replied the 


= * 


9 


7 
12 
8 who 
| philoſopher 

iſon; | 

are beautiful in themſelves, . and much 
Wy the noble language peculiar to that great | 
Addiſon 


poet. .#: 
Common-place books have | 

induſtrious young. vines, and ſti bo: nat” hb 

” wift. 


ks 3 
f bl "a ty 145 as y 4 
As who began 75 ufand years ago. % 77 
12. Thus HY is 3 this i is the ftate. 
How ſorrow. ſhakes him! 2 

Bo, now the tempeſt tears him up by th? roots, 


N 
4 : 
j : 


t 4 


13. At this point ; at this time. 
When 
With wild wood-leaves wh: weeds I ha? Arrew'd his 


dominion. Locke. f 
$..On theſe termaz noting 4 conditional | 


14. Tt notes a kind of abrupt 


As here I part without, an angry. thought. Rowe. | 
So may kind rains their.vital moiffure yield, 
And ſwell the future harveſt of thy field. Pope. 


9. Provided that ; on condition chat: modo. 


: Loft. | 


fying 85 | 


Too much of lone thy. hapleſs Gland bas prov'd, f 


ro. In like manner; noting conceſſion of 


As a war ſhould be undertaken upon a jaw Kö- | 
tive, ſo a prince ought to conſider the condition he 


* 


grave,” 
And on it ſaid a century of 3 Een oral 
Such as I can, twice oer, I'll weep and 4005 
And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow = Shakeſp. 


ginning ; 


well 


0 
2 


O, fo, and had you a counen 1 
Of ladies too? Who was your ſpeaker, Madam ? 
Ben 'Fonſon"s Cataline. 


| 15. It ſometimes is little more than an | 
; expletive, though 1 it implies: ſome latent f 


or ſurd compariſon. In French, /. 
An aſtringent is not quite ſs proper, where relax- 
ing the urinary paſſages is neceſlary. Arbuthnot. | 
16. A word of aſſumption; thus be it. 
There is Perey; if your father will do me any | 
honour, fo; if not, let him kill the next Percy 
himſelf, Shakeſpeare. 


ſtiny, bs if it be not, ſo. No man is too ghd to 
- ferve his prince. ACE. 
17. A form of petition. _ .. 

Ready are th' appellant and defendant; 
The armourer and his man, to enter the liſts; 

Ss pleaſe mA highneſs to behold the fight. Shak. 
18. So mich as. However much. This is, 
T think, an irregular expreſſion. | 

So ch as you admire the beauty of his verſe, 
his proſe is full as good. Pope. 
19. 80%. An exclamation after ſomething 
done or known. Corrupted, I think, 
from cefez. 
I would-not have thee linger ! in thy pain + 
So ſo. | 
So ſo;, it works: now, miſtreſs, fit you faſt. Dry. 
20. 50%. [cof, coli, Italian.] Indifferently; ; 
nd much amiſs nor well. 
He's not very tall, yet for his years he 's tal; 
His leg is but /o ſo, and yet 'tis well, Shakeſpeare. 
Deliver us from the daes repetition of As 
. and So, which ſome ſo ſo writers, I may call them 
** are Web ſounding in our ears. 
Felton on:the Claſſicks. 
21. 80 then. Thus then i it is that; ot. 
fore. 
So then the Volſcians ſtand but as at rt 


— 
— CY 


k 
: 
' 
| 
| 


© 3 


Upon 's again. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
To a war are required a juſt quarrel, ſufficient 


: then, I will firſt juſtify the quarrel, balance the 
forces, and propound deſigns, - 


To SOAK, v. n, [rocian, Saxon] | 
1. To lie ſteeped in moiſture, 

For thy conceit in ſeating will draw in 
More than the common blocks. 88 
2. To enter by degrees into pores. 

25 u heap of eu in great froſts upon a hollow 


. , 


Ir live che were life of any man 9 14 


long uſed by | 


As to bis — 4 3 expreſſions, my 97 


And on the round extends the noble ruin. Drgd. | 


I will never bern a baſe mind: if it be my de- 


' Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Ready, when time ſhall prompt them to make road | 


N and a prudent. choice of the deſigns : % 


| 


5 0A 


veſſel, dey a canvaſs HL and wood Wall + 
npon it, {6 as to ſoak through : it will make 4 
| harder ice in the veſſel, and leſ apt to diffolve, 
than ordinarily. Bacen. 
Rain, ſoaking into the ſtrata which lie near the 
ſurface, bears with it all ſuch moveable matter as 
occurs. . Woodward. 
3. Todrink gluttonouſly and 1 intemperate- 
ly. This is a low term, 
Let a drunkard ſee that his health decays, his 
eſtate waſtes, yet the habitual thirſt after his cups 
drives him to the tavern, though he has in his view 
| © the toſs of health and plenty; the leaft of which he 
confeſſes is far greater t an the ti Kling of his 
palate with a glafs of wine, or the idle chat of a 
ſoaking club. THO Locke, 
To SOAK. v, 24. 4th 
1. To macerate in any moiſture z to eb: ; 
to keep wet till ne! is imbibed z to 


drench. 
5 Many of our princes 
* Lie drown'd and foak'd in xi blood :' 
So do our vulgar drench their peaſant Hmbs 
Isa blood of princess Shakeſpeare's ety V. 
Their land ſhall be ſeated with bloods, 
Iſa. xxxiv. To 


There deep Galeſus ſoaks the yellow 1 ws . 


"Jy 
' Wormwood, put into the brine you ſoak yout 
born in, prevents the birds eating it. Mortimer. 
2. To draw in through the pores, 

Thou, whoſe life's Sirektn 0 — pleaſure :; 

"Tis all thy bus neſs, bus*neſs how to man; 
To baſk thy naked body in the ſun, CFU 
Suppling thy ſtiffen'd joints with fragrant dtn 
Then in thy ſpacious garden walk a while, 
To ſuck the moiſture up and ſeak it in. Dok 
3- To drain ; to exhauſt. This ſeems to 


be a cant term, perhaps uſed errone- 

| ouſly for h. 

Plants that draw much noutiſhment "IK, the 

earth, and ſoak and exhauſt i it, hurt all things that 

; 8 by them. Bacon. 
{rently ſparer than a ſaver; for though he 

| © Had fach means to accumulate, yet his forts, and 

his garriſons, and his feaſtings, wherein he was 

only —— could not but ſcat his . = 


'So'axER. . , [from foak.] | * 
ine 


1. He that macerates in any mo 3 
2. A great drinker. In low language. 


Soar. . , [rape Saxon; Latin. 
A ſubſtance [ed in waſhing, made of 
a lixivium of vegetable alkaline. aſhes 
and any unctuous fubſtance. 
Seap is a mixture of a fixed alkaline falt and oil ; 
its virtues are cleanſing, penetrating, attenuating, 
and reſolving ; and any mixture of any oily. ſub- 
; ſtance with ſalt may be called a ag. | 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
| (He [9 $a refiner's fire, and like fullers ſoep. 
' | | ala. 
* AN bubble blown with water, firſt made tenacious. 


- 


» 


* 


| 
| ö 


pear tinged with a great variety of colours. 
Newten's Optichs. - 
Saag earth is ſound iv great quantity on the land 
* * banks of the 111 Hermus, ſeven miles 
from Smyrna. _ Wedwarg. 
{ _ Soap-athes are much commended, after the ſoap- 
| boilers have dare with them, for cold or ſour lands. 
imer. 
Az rain-water. d: Wini their ſalt, ſo the moiſt= | 


| ening of them nne · ſud 
thereto. ** 


7 
— a. 2 — - 
——_— 


Mortimer. 
So” APBOILBR, nf. L and 50. J us 
[! whoſe trade is to make ſoap. 
| A ſoapboiler condoles with me on the Juli on 
| caſtle-ſoap. Audis: Speftator, 
Boarwonrrt,'nl /. [ japonaria, Lat.] 1 
|- a ſpecies of = 8 


K J G* 


* 


by diſlolving a little ſoap in it, after a while will ap- _ 


dir. y + 


ou 4 


adds 


1. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount f pro- 
perh to fly without any viſible action of | 


! A? 
* * Wo * 


Sada todd, 
. 
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the wings. Milton uſes it AcHyely. 


Is bit a baſe i mind | 
* That mounts no higher Er f ſear. Sbak. 
| Feather'd foon and fledg'd, | EY 
| Toy ſumm d their pens, and ſoaring th' air ſublime, | 
With clang de ſpis'd the ground. Mien. 


2. To mount intellectually; to tower with] 


- ”. 


— 


mind. | 
| How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars. Sbakeſp. i 
1 \ 7 Logprhogroms 4 . 
Wat the world calls misfortune and afflictiaons. 
3. To riſe high. ee 
Who afpires muſt down as low 
As high be r 4. 


Flames riſe and fink by fits ; at laſt 
In one Jright blaze, and then deſcend 15 wave 


| Dryden. 
When ſwallows fleet ſoar high, and ſport in 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. 
Soar. . 
flight 


| Within ſoar ; 
OF tow'ring aagles, to all the fowls he ſeem 


A phenix, | | Milton. 

To Son, v. x, [yeob, complaining, Saxon. 
wy» it is a mere oxomatopeia copied 
from the ſound.] To heave audibly with 
convuliive ſorrow ; 
ſion. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 

Told the ſad ſtory of my father's death, ; 
He twenty times made pauſe to ſob and weep. 


As if her life and death 2 Apo his ſaying, 
Some tears ſhe ſhed, with ſighs and ſobbings mixt, 
As if her hopes were dead through his delaying. 
Gal 4 Fair A. 
She ſigh'd, ſhe ſobb'd, and furious with de 
She rent her garments, and ſhe tore her hair. 
| | Dryden 
When children have not the power to ob 


pair 


their'defire, they will, by their clamour and fobbing, 
maintain their title to it. Locke on Education. 


Leb; and with faint eyes | 
upwards to the Ruler of the ſkies. Harte. 
| 1 [from the verb.] A convulſive 


Locked 
Son . 


ſigh; a convulſive act »f reſpiration ob- SEAL v. adv. [from ber.] 
| II. Without intemperance. 


; ſtructed by ſorrow. 0 
| _ Break, heart, or choak with obs my hated breath; 
Do thy own work, admit no foreign death. Dryd. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The ſhort thick fob, loud ſcream, and fhriller ſquall. 


Pepe. 
A wond'rous bag with both her hands ſhe binds: 4+ 


There ſhe colle&s the force of female lungs, 
Sighs, ſobs, and paſſions, and the war of tongues. 


Pope. 
To Sos. v. a, To ſoak. A cant word. 
The tree being ſobbed and wet, ſwells. Mortimer. 
So'BER. adj. [ ſebrius, Lat. ſobre, Fr.] 
1. Temperate, particularly inliquors ; not 
drunken. | 
Live a ſober, righteous, and godly life. Com. Pr. 
The vines give wine to the drunkard as well as 
to the ſober man. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
No ſober temperate perfon, whatſoever other fins 
he may be guilty, of, can look with complacency 
upon the drunkenneſs and ſottiſhnefs of hisneigh- 
; ro ke: * | I South's Sermons. 
2. Not overpowered by drink. | 
A law there is among the Oracians, whereof 
Pittacus is author; that he-which being overcome 
wich drink did then ſtrike any man, ſhould ſuffer 
puniſhment double as much as if he had done the 
ſame being ſober. | - Hooker, 
3. Not mad; right in the underſtanding. 
Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, 


| 


| 


Milton. 


air, | 
Alden the yerb.} Towering | 


to ſigh with convul- | 


Shakeſpeare. 


tain | To SOBER. V. 4. 


| 


| 
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Young men likewiſe exhort ts be A 


T be governour of N 

| » and ſober j , 

both apt: battle 2 fa\ "eld, 
Theſe confuſions diſpoſed men of 

derſtanding to wiſh for | 
Among them ſome men confeſſed, that as 

his majeſty's affairs then ſtood, he could not grant 

it. | \, Clarendon. 
To theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 

Religious titled them the fons of God, 

Sha'l yield up all their virtue, all their fame 

Ignobly to the trains and to the ſmiles \ 

Of theſe fair atheiſts, Milton. 


of great 


. 


Be your deſigns ever ſo good, intentions 
ever dae, Ned 
of God. | 

5. Serious; ſolemn; grave. 
Petruchio + 
Shall offer me, diſguis'd in ſober 2 


and your ſearches directed in the fear 
Waterland. 


To old Baptiſta as a ſchoolmaſter. X 
| Come, civil night, | 
black, Shakeſp. 


Thou ſober-ſuited matron, all in 
Twilight gre 
Had in her ſaber 2. things clad, Milton. 
What parts gay France from ſober Spain? 


A little riſing rocky chain: 
Of men born ſouth or north o th' hill, 


Thoſe ſeldom move, theſe ne er ſtand ſtill. Prior. 


For Swift and him deſpis'd the farce of ſtate, 
The ſober follies of the wiſe and great. 


baby. 


- 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring z 
There ſhallow oa intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely fobers us again. 


>, 


” 


2. Without madneſs. 

3. Temperately ; moderately. | 
Let any prince think ſoberly of his forces, except 

his militia of natives be valiant ſoldiers Bacon. 
Coolly; calmly, | 
Whenever children are 

without paſſion, 


-» 


chaſtiſed, let kt be. done 
and ſoberly, laying on ows 

ſlowly. * "+1, | Lac le. 
'S&BERNESS. 2. /; [from ſober. ] 
1. Temperance in drink, 
Keep my body in temperance, 


15 
2. Calmneſs; 
coolneſs, | 
A perſon noted for his ſoberneſs and ſkill in fpa- 
ical preparations, made Helmont's experiment 


| 


ueceed very well. | 45s oyle. 
The of Virgil might have ſhewn- the 
difference, Flt, ' Dryden. 


SOBRIETY. 2. / 
fobrius, Latin.] 
1. Temperance in drink; ſoberneſs. | 
Drunkenneſs is more uncharitable to the ſoul, 

and in ſcripture is more declaimed againſt, than 
gluttony; and ſobriety hath obtained to ſignify tem- 


perance in drinking. Taylor, 
2. Preſent freedom from 


[from ſebrietẽ, French; 


"following the fury of his natural temper, made 


N 


the power of 
ſtrong liquor, 444 | 


ſoberneſe, and chaſ- 


Common Prayer. | 
freedom from enthuſiaſm 3 
| 3. Friendly; familiar; 


TH. Hs 6, 
ormed his duty | 


Hayward. 
= un- 
larendon. 


| 6. Scrioutiel ; 


AGEL, 


Y j . 
4 - "1 % a 
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= wi * 
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n ſerting down the form ef common 5 


\ | 1 * 
RY Shi. 
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The 1 | = 
and ſobriety. to give. up their +1. Rogers. 
5. Calmneſs; coolneſs. bs: i? 
| ie, wich all heed 
there i — tranſ- 


— 


4 


» 7 


Pope. | 
See her ſober ver a nnn RA NEE | 


[from the adjedtive.] To 


14 
Pope. } 


1 
1 


1 had not 
or motleſty.  * 
ſobriety (ad. {1 


So"ccace. =. /. [fec, Fr. a T, 
LEE, i: 


gr 
| A report without truth ; and, 
without any 


foccagium, barbarous Latin 
a tenure of lands for certain inferiour or 
huſbandly ſervices to be perſormed to 
the lord of the fee ; all ſervices due for 
land being knight's fervice, or Joccage : 
ſo that whatever is not knipht's ſervice; 
is /occage. This foccage is of three kinds; 
a /occage af free tennre, where a man 
holdeth by free ſervice vf twelve pence 
a- for all manner of ſervices. ' Sec- 
cage of ancient tenure is of land of an- 
cient demeſne, where no writ original 
ſhall be ſued, but the writ ec cun- 
ſuetudinem manerit. Soccage of baſe te- 
nure is where thoſe that hold -it may 
have 3 writ = rs monſtraue- 
runt, uch ſockmey hold not by cer- 
tain ſervice, ___ . _  Convell, 

The lands are not holden at all of her majeſty, 
or not holden in chief, but by a mean tenure in 
; ſoccage, or by knight's ſervice. Bacon, 


Soc. . /. [from ſeccage.] A tenant 
by ſoccage. 2 1 J Is - 

SOCIABLE. adj. | fociable, Fr. ſeciabilit, 
Fit to be conjoineddl. $4 


Latin. | 
Another law toucheth them, as they are fociab/ 
parts united into one body; a law which. bindeth 


E 


them each to ſerve unto other's good, and all to 

prefer the good of the whole before whatſoever their 

' own particular. Hasler. 

2. Ready to unite in à general intereſt. 

To make man mild and ſociable to man; 

To cultivate the wild licentious favage | 

With wiſdom, diſcipline, N01 Cato. 

conver 1 


Them thus employ'd beheld 


| 
| 
| 


Wich pity heav'n's high King, and to him call d 
Raphael, the ſociable ſpirit that deign'd _ | 
To travel with Tobias. - - Milton, 


4. Inclined to company. x. 
In children much ſolitude and filence I like not, 
nor any thing born before his time, as this muſt 
needs be in that ſociable and expoſed age, Wattone 
So"ciaBLENESS. 2, / [from ſociable. 
1. Inclination to company and converſe. 
Such as would call her friendſhip love; and feign 
To eg a name profane, Donne. 
| he two main properties of man are contem 


| | tion, and ſociableneſs, or love of converſe. 


. 
N 2. Free- 


2 A 
2905 = 


PR. * 9 
Py p 2 = 
7 Fs > Bays; «TA 


"oc 


. ———— good Ele Sera. . K 


"ſhip. 

He Sr 
-of none; ſometimes fociableneſs and fellowſhip, _ 
Vked by many. 


| $0'CiABLY. wo. [from ſociable] Ton- 


2. The ſhoe of the ancient comick actors, 
g ſor comedy, and +. oo | 


SOCIAL. adj. L facialis, Latin. 


0 Arr. com- 


verübly ; as a compa⁰,. e. 
Vet not terrible, 


That I ſhould fear; pe bly mild, 
As Raphael, that J much confide 3 
But ſolemn and ſublime. , Mien. 


to a general or pu lick inte- 
ting to ſociety. 


1- 3 


reſt; re 


| 
To love our neighbour as ourſelves, is ſuch a 


fundamental truth for regulating human ſociety, 
chat by chat alone one might determine all the 
caſes in ſocial morality. Locke. 

True ſelf- love and ſecial are the ſame. Pope. 


nionable. 
Withers, adieu yet not with thee remove 


Thy martial ſpirit or thy focja/ love. Ps 


3. Confiſting in union or converſe with 


another. 
Thou in thy ſecrecy although alone, 
Beſt with thyſelf accompanied, ſeek” ſt not 
Social —— 
80 wad age 1. / A facial.) The 
- quality of | 
Socr'erY. IV rok, 2 Lat.] 
1. Union of many in one general intereſt. 
If the power of one extend likewiſe to 
the making of laws for another ſociety, as if the 
church could make laws for the ſtate in rals, 
or the ſtate make laws binding the church relating 
to ſpirituals, then is that ſociety enticely __ to 
the other. 
2. Numbers united in one intereſt z com 
munity. 
As the practice of piety and virtue is agreeable 
to our reaſon, ſo is it for the intereſt of rivate 


ton. 


perſons and publick ſocieties. illot ſon. 
3. Company; converſe, 
To make ſociety ö 
The ſweeter welcome, we will ourſelf 
Till ſupper-time alone. * e's Macbeth. 


Whilft I was big in "Eo came . a man, 

Who, having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate 
Shunn'd my abhorr'd ſociety. Shakeſpe King Lear. 
Milton. 


Solitude ſometimes is beſt ſociety, 
And ſhort retirement urges ſweet return. 

4. Partnerſhip 3; union on equal terms. 
Among unequals what ſociety can fort? Milton. 
Heav'n's greatneſs no ſociety can bear; 

Servants he made, and thoſe thou want*ſt not here. 

Dryden. 


Sock. 7. E Latin Tocc, Saxon; 


2 Dut | 


+. Something pur besen the foot 2nd | 


| Ere I. lead this life long, I' ſow nether ſocks, 
and mend them, and foot them too. Shak. Hen. IV. 
A phyſician, that would be myſtical, preſeri beth 
for the rheum to walk continually upon a camomile 
alley; meaning he ſhould put camomile within 


his ſocks. ' Bacon. 


taken in poemy 
to buſkin or tragedy. 
Then to the well-trod ſtage Abc, 
If Jonſon's learned 1 be on, „ 
Or ſweeteſt Sh are, fancy's child, 
 Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
* . Fletcher never treads in buſkins here, 
1 dares in ſocks appear; 0 
Bur gentle Simkcin juſt reception finds 
Amidſt the monument of vaniſh's minds. Dryd. 
On two figures of actors in the villa Mathei at 
* we is of the * and larva. 


Addiſon, 


uſed courteſy and modeſty, Udikea |. 


| So'cxeTCHISBL, 2: // A fronger ſort of 


Milton. 


* | — 7 1 * 
S tat .! 


"40D 


cherre, Fr. 
1. Any hollow z genera 
of a candleſtickx. 
Tuo good!ly beacons, ſet in watches ſtead, - ; 
{ Therein gave light; and flam'd continually z _ 
For they of living e moſt ſubtilly 
Were made, and fer in ſilver. ſockers . 


de at you Nr would ſoon — Wy 
. And like a c in the wk * 
Diflolve. - y Hedibras. 
The nightly virgin ſees ö 


When ſparkling lam burr utt 'ringlight advance, 

And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. den. 
The ſtars amaa d ran backward from A. ht, 

And, ſhrunk within their fockerr, loft their light. 


Dryden. 
Two dire comets 
In their own plague and fire have breath d their laſt, 


Or dimly in their ſinking ſockets frown. Dryden. 
T 0o purſe up the vital flame as long as the matter 
will laſt, is not always good huſbandry ; it is much 
better to cover it with an extinguiſher of honour, 


than let it conſume till it burns blue, and lies ago- | 


His eye-balls in their hollow "ſockets fink ; 
Bereft of ſleep, he loaths his meat and drink; 
He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 
As the pale ſpectre of a murder'd man, Dryden. 


3. Any hollow that receives ſomething in- 
ſerted. 


The ſockets and ſupporters of flowers are figured; | 
as in 


gillyflowers., Bacon. } 
| mphaſis is the onen of a tooth to its 
Wiſeman. 


As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the 
grating and rubbing of theſe axes ke the ſockets | 
wherein they are placed, will cauſe ſome inaptitude | 
and reſiſtency to that rotation of the cylinder which 
would otherwiſe enſue, Wilkins. 

On eicher fide the head produce an ear, 
And fink a ſocket for the ſhining ſhare. Dryden. 


* 8. 


nters; for their rougher work, uſe a ſtronger. | 
9 and diſtinguiſh them by the name of 
hbilks their ſhank made with a hollow ſocket 
Aas: top: to receive 2 n wooden ſprig made to fit 


into the ſocket. Maxon. 
So'cLE. =. J. [With architects] A flat 


—_— 


_—_— 


deſtals of ftatues and vaſes : it ſerves as 
a foot or ſtand, ' „ 
So"cMAN or Soccager. x. /. [rocarman, 
Saxon. ] A ſort of tenant that holds lands 
and tenements by ſoccage tenure, of 
which there are three See Soc-: 
CAGE. | 


Scotland.] A cuſtom of tenants obliged 
to grind corn at their lord's mill. Bailey. 


Sov. =. /. fed, Dutch.) A tarfy a cla. 


The ſexton ſhall green ſods on thee beſtow 
Alas! the ſexton is thy banker now. Swift. 
Here fame ſhall dreſs a ſweeter ſad 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. Collins. 
| Sov. The preterite of feethe. | 1 
Never caldron fod 8 
With ſo much fervour, with all the ſtote | 
That could enrage it. Chapmon. 
Jacob ad pottage. "Cams XXV. 29. 4 


fellowſhip ; a fraternity. 
A new confraternity was inſtituted in Spain, of 
the laves of the Bleſſed Virgin, and this ſeda/ity 


— 


nizing within the ſorket, and at length goes out in 
no perfume. Collier. 
The receptacle of the eye. 


five brethren of the roſe, and ſockets of | 


ſquare member under the baſes of pe- 


Convel. | 
So"come. . , [In the old law, and in| 3 


SopA LITT. . /+ [/ſedalitas, Latin.) A] 


© N 
N * * 1 = 
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257 e lata ed ah N 
the bebe. . Boiled; r 4 A Wl. "x 


5 Can ſodden water their barley, broth, | 
Decoct their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat J Shak. 


Thou ee, ene WE 

than I have in my elbows. Sbatgp. Trail, and Gf. ; 
Try it with milk fodder, and with cream, Bacon. 
Mix it with fodden wines and raifins. 


To SO'DER, vv. 4. 1 French; FIC 
deren, Dutch. enerally written 
* from 0 4. talian Jalidare, 
Latin.] To cement with ſome metal- 
lick matte. 


He that ſmootheth with the hammer encou 
bim that ſmote the anvil, ay int, It is ready for 


, 


ſedering. 
So'DER. 2. / Metallick cement. 7 
Still the difficulty returns, how theſe hovks wers 
made : what is it that faſtens this ſoder, and links 
_ firſt principles of bodies into a _ ? 
ier on Phidea 
Sor, =. 7 [e, Scottith.} A large” wooden 
veſſel with hoops, for holding water 3 A 
cowl. 
A pu grown will yield no water; but 
pouring 2 ite into 1 85 for one baſon · full you 
may fetch up as many ſoe-fulls. More. 


So“ VER. adv. 7 and ever.] A word 

properly joined with a pronoun or ad- 

verb, as —_— whatſoever, howſos 
ever. 


What great thing A a man propoſed to do 
in his life, he ſhould think of achieving it by fifty. 


Temple 

What love ſoever by an heir is ſhown, n 

Or you could ne er ſuſpect my loyal love. Dryd. 

So'ra. n. , [I believe an eaſtern word.] 
A ſplendid ſeat covered with c 


The king leaped off from the ſofa on which he 
fat, and cried out, Tis my Abdallah! Guardian. 


SorT. adj. A, Saxon ; /aft, Dots] 
1. Not hard. 
Hard and ſoft are names we give things, —* in 


relation; to the conſtitutions of our own bodies z 
that ing called bard, which will put us to pain 
ſooner than change figure, by the preſſure of any 

part of our bodies z, and that ſoft, which changes 
the 2 of its parts upon an eaſy touch. Locke. 
Some es are hard, and ſome oft : the hard- 
neſs is cauſed by the jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, which, - 
if in a greater degree, make them not only hard, 
but fragil. . * Bacon. 
Hot and cold were int one body fixt, ; 
A with hard; and ligbe with heavy mixt. 


Dryden. 

2. Not rugged; not rough. 
What went you out for to ſee ? a man clothed 
in ſoft raiment ? behold, r rai- 


ment are in kings houſes. 
. Ductile; not unchangeable of form, 

Spirits can either ſex aſſume; ſo ſoft 

And uncompounded is their eſſence pure. Milton, 
4. Facile; flexible ; not reſolute ; yields. 


in * * * * 
n as 
4 chem eo ſudden acting and compliance. 


King Charles. 
One king i too ſoft and eaſy; another ro ery 


Tender; timorous. 
What be hath done famouſly, he did it to that 
end; though foft conſcienced men can be content 
to ſay, it was for his country. Shak. Coriolanuss . 
Howe ver ſoft within themſelves they are, 
5 To you they will be valiant by de ſpair. Dryden. 
Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoe er it flow, 

Thbat tends to make one worthy man my foez 

Give virtue ſcandal, innocence a fear, as 
141. 


* 


- 


| eſtabliſhed with large indulgencies- Stilling fleet. Or from pd” vt Real a * 
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Yer ſoft his nature, though ſevere his * 
m an eg and bis wiſdom gay. 
7. Meek; rivi; complaiſant. 
Thong 25 their her, and, being bred in eue, 
Hat not the et way, which thou doſt confeſs 
Weite fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim, 


* 


Pope. 


\ 


Shoe bears Thee ffs with che (moth air along. 

Milton. 

+... There » ſoft extended to the murmuring ſound 
Of the high porch, Ulyſſes leeps rail, Pope. 
Effeminate; vitiouſly nice. | 
This ſenſe is alſo miſtreſs of an art 
Which to ſoft people ſweet perfumes doth fell 3 
Though this dear art doth little good impart, 
"Rae they ſmell beſt that do of nothing ſmell. _ 


Davies. 


An ide and f courſe of life is the ſource of cti- 


- 7 © == L 
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minal pleaiures. Broome, 
10. Delicate; elegantly tender. 
4 , Her form more ſoft and feminine. Milton. 
. Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild. Milton. 
_ 11. Weak ; ſimple. 


— — 
2 a m——_ 


The deceiver ſoon found this ſcf? place of Adam's, 
and innocency itſelf did not ſecure him. Glanville 


12, Gentle ; not loud ; not rough. 
Her voice was ever 1 ,. oft, — 
| Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in women. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The Dorian 8 0 gutes and ſoft recorders, 
Milton. 
When Haan great and gracious. monarch dies, 
\ Soft whiſpers firſt, and mournful murmurs, riſe 
Among the ſad attendants; then the ſound 


z Co 5 — — —— — 


4 oo 
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Soon gathers voice. Dryden. 
Soft whiſpering thus to Neſtor's ſon, 
His head reclin'd, young Ithacus begun. Pope. 


13. Smooth ; flowing ; not vehement ; not 


rapid. | 
The ſolemn nightingale tun'd her ſoft lays. 
Milton. 
Soft were my numbers ; who could offence, 
When ſmooth deſcription held the place ſenſe ? 
P 
Hark ! the numbers ſoft and clear we 
Gently teal upon the ea. Pope. 


14+ Not forcible ; not violent. 
Sleep falls with bot flumb'rous weight. A 
15. Mild; not glaring. | 
The ſun ſhining upon the upper 3 of the 
clouds, made them appear like fine down or wool, 
and made the. ſweeteſt lights imaginable, 
. | Brown's Travels. 
Sor r. inter. Hold; ſtop; not ſo faſt. 
But ſoft, I pray you; "did king Richard then 
Proclaim my brother? - Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Oh! come in, Emilia; 


Byt ſoft, my muſe; the world is wide, 
And all at once was not deſcried, Suckling. 


To So'rTEN. v. a. [from ft.] 
1. Tomakeſoft; to nh 2 hard. 
Bodies, into which the water will enter, long 
ſething will rather ſo often than indurate. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Their arrow's point they ſoften | in the flame, 
And ſounding hammers its barbed 3 
ay. 


obſtinate; to mollify. 
Iwill ſoften ſtony hearts. 
Our friends ſee not our faults, or conceal them, 
or ſoften them by their repreſentation, Addiſon. 
' T would correct the harſh expreſſions of one party, 
by /o "OE and R methods, Matis. 


. My In aſkin * loves. , Shakeſpeare*s Ce. d 
8. Placid; ſtill; eaſy. a 
On her foft hols while the paces even, 


wee become as of 2s now ſevere. 1 


| 
| 
1: 


1. To 


| 
| 
| 


| 


, 


Sen, by and by, let me the curtains draw. Sbak. 


| 


2. 'To intenerate ; to make leſs fierce or 


Milton. 


e ; 0 palliare; w al 


eviate, 
© Call round her tomb 4. 9 defire;. 
Bid her be all that cheers or oftens life, 


The tender ſiſter, daughters friend, and wife. 2 


Muſick the fierceſt griefs can charm 1 
3 can Heften pain to caſe, 
make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe. . NY 
* o make leſs harſh; leſs vehement, leſs} 
Violent. 


He bore his great commiſſion in bis look, 
Bur ſweetly temper'd awe, and oe tba all he ſpoke. 
D 


5. To make leſs g 
6. To make tender; 2 enervate. 
To GOT TEN. v. . 

grow lefs hard. 


Many bodies, chat will hardly melt, wi.l k n 
as iron in the forge, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | 


— 


2. To grow leſs obdurate, cruel, or obſti- 


nate. 


He may ſoften at the fight of the child; 85 
he ſilence often of pure innocence 


ander, when ſpeaking fails. 


So'FTLY. adv. [from /oft, 
1. Without Mabel. 921 


2. Not violently; not forcibly. 
Solid bodies, if very ſoftly percuſſed, give no 


found ; as when a man treadeth very, fy upon 
boards. Bacon. 


3.. Not loudly. 
Ahab rent his clothes, and went þ Nh. 
1 Kings, xxi. 27. 
In this dark filence ſe oily leave the town, 
And to the general's tent direct your ſteps. Dryd. 


4. Gently; placidly. 
Death will diſmiſs me, 
And lay me fe ftly in my native duſt, 
To pay the torfeit of ilE-manag'd truſt. Dryden. 
She with a wreath of myrtle crowns his head, 


And ſoftly lays him on a flow'ry bed. Dryd. /Encid. 
5. Mildly ; tenderly. 
. The king muſt die; 
Though pity ſoftly plead within my ſoul, 
Yet he muſt die, that I may make you great. 


Dryden. 
from /of?.] 


— q 


SO'FTNER. „. /. 
1. That which makes ſoft, 


2. One who palliates. 

Thoſe ſo 5 and expedient-mongers ſhake their 
heads ſo ſtrongly, that we can hear their 
jingle. 

SO'FTNESS. 2. / [from et.] 
1. The quality of being ſoft; quality con- 
trary to hardneſs. 

Softneſs cometh by the greater quantity of ſpirits, 
which ever induce yielding and ceſſion; and b the 
more equal ſpreading of the tangible parts, which 
thereby are more ſliding and following; as in gold. 


Bacan's Natural Hi Nom. 
2. Mildneſs; kindneſs. 


A wiſe. man, when there is a neceſſity of ex- 
preſſing any evil actions, ſhould do it by a word 
that has a ſecondary idea of kindneſs or ſoftneſs or 
a word that carries in it rebuke and ſeverity. 


Watts's Logick. 


* ” 


I! 


3. Civility ; 

They turn 
hardneſs of the teeth. 

Improve theſe virtues, with a neſs of man- 
ners, and a ſweetneſs of converſation. 


OS 

4. Effeminacy ; vitious delicacy. 
So long as idleneſs is quite ſhut out from our 
; lives, all the fins of wantonneſz, ſoftneſs, and effe- 
minacy, are prevented; and there is but little 
room for temptation. | Taylor. 


He was not delighted with the ne ee fe of the 


Ty ö 
ſoftneſs of the tongue into the 


South. IVE: 


| 


. 


0 ks. only >. compols 3 40.meke . enen eee 


| 
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N 


6 
| 8 baleſpeare. 


kets 
Sad. 


| 


| | 


This virtue could not proceed out of ve >» 
; for he was yaliant and active. 2 

Bacon 5 * Hear 
Saving a man's ſelf, or fuffering 


f Ae I withoup it, 4s ſoft 


6. Quality contrary to hafftineſs, -* 
N e of ſounds diſtin fm te ext of 
ounds, | 
7: Facility; gentleneſs ; candour; ; eafinel 
to be affected. es bags Nh 
Such. was the ancient fimplicity an 7 
fpiritwhich ſometimes prevailed? 4 et 
they, whoſe words were even as oracles amongſt 
men, ſecmed evermore loth to give ſentence againſt 
any thing publickly received in the church of God. 
, 1 Hooker. 
8. Contrariety to 3 vehemence. 
Who but thyſelf the mind and ear can pleaſe 
 With.ſtrength and Joftneſs, energy and eaſe ?- Harte, 
9. Mildneſs ; meekneſs. 
For conte mplation he and valour formed, 
For ſoftneſs the and ſweet attractive grace. Milton, 
Her ſtubborn loo 
This 2 ifineſs from thy * took. Walker. 
Sono. inter}. A form of calling from a 
diſtant place. | 
To $011., v. a. [ yilian, Saxon; Helen, old 
German; /ſouiller, French. ] 
1. To N to dirt; r to ſtain; 
to ſully 
A = man in imple vieeds forlim,: 7. 
And 27 with duſt of the long dried Ways 
Qucen. 


Although ſome hereticks have abuſed 4 85 is text, 
yet the ſun is not ſoiled in pd: Bac. Holy War. 


Myſelf with fin, I then but vole toil. | Sandys 
I I would not ſoil. theſe. pure ambroſial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this ſin- worn mould. 
; Milton. 
Bad fruĩt of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 
Of innocence, of faith, of purity, | 
Our wonted ornaments now foiPd and ſtairfd. 
Milton. 


One, who could not for a taſte o* th* fleſh come in, 
Licks the ſoil'd earth, 


While reeking with a mangled Ombit's ans” 
e. 


If the eye glaſs be tincted faintly with the ſmoke 
of a lamp or torch, to obſcure the light of the ftar, 
the fainter light in the circumference of the ftar 
ceaſes to be viſible; and the ftar, if the glaſs be ſuf» 


ciently foiled with ſmoke, appears ſomething more 
like a mathematical point. Newton, 


An abſent hero's bed they ſought to foil, . 
An abſent hero's wealth they made thei, hell 


Pope. 
2. To dung; to manure. 
Men now preſent, juſt as they ſoil their N | 
=_ 5 love the Atte but that they 63 45 
out - 
3. 10 foil a horſe ; to purge him by giv- 
ing him graſs in the ſpring. It is in 


| Shakeſpeare to glut. | /aouller, French. ] 
So1L. "ap. [from the verb, di. | 


1. Dirt; ſpot; 2 Uution; bases, 
indirect ways 
I met this crown; 125 I my ſelf know well 
How troubleſome it ſate upon my head 2 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet; 
For all the ſoil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth. Shakeſpeare” Hany oy. 
That would be a great foil in the new. gloſs of 
your marriage. Shakeſpgeree 
| Vexed I am with pallionty . 
Which give ſome Joif perhaps to my \bebayiour. | 


A lady's honour muſt be touch' d, 


1 


9004. 


1 Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a ſoil. D 


2. /ol, 
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N French Wy Lath J:Gionnds | Wl ne pron hr they pures $01 p. 2 wldje, old Prench, a. (I 2 4 
"ae —̃ — agg ihe e e ende 
Judgment"raay be mae of Sc e So'LAct. v. 4. { folacier, old French; 1 TO wot 
| * 285 We (ow d 7 J 9. folazzare, Ital; 1 Latin. ] To 1 Great guerdon, well I wot, ſhould you remain, 
As clouds, and clouds may rain, and * duce comfort ; to r.; to amuſe. | And in her favour high be reckoned. . 


2 - 
4 


Fruits in ber ſuften'd foil. Mir Paradiſe Ns mill with ſome frange * 1 * KY | OED AN. . [+ Ys Jultan, ] 
The firft cauſe" of a” bares g" thriving ho the bakeſpeare. | peror of the ' ; + 
fruirfulneſs of the ſoi/, to produce the \neceſſaries |} _ - The birds with ſong | | Pape, at the ſoldan s chair defied the beſt. Mite 
and conveniencies of life ; not only for the inha- |  Sploc'd the woods, _ Milton So "LDANEL. #, S. [ foldaxcila, Latin: A 
: bitants, but for exportation. oe 7 S0 LACE. b. 1. To. take comfort; to plant Tiller. 
5 Lap rare TT e Le I . 0b. 7 SOLpER. . 4. | ſoider, Fr.\foldare, 
Leads diſcantented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 45 dee peer an p toring child; . Ital. /elidare, Latin.] See SopEx. 
This fair alliance ſhall call hopre 3 tha But one thing to rejoice and ſolace in, 1. To unite or faſten with any kind of 
To high. e i at 2. 1 Aue cruel death hath catch'd it from my fight. metallick cement. 
O unexpeCte wy 18 r 6 Shakeſpeare. | A concave ſphere of gold, filled with water, x 
— 5 ON? 3 ha y Walks and ſhades Were they to be rul'd, and not to rule, and ſoldered up, has, upon preſſing the ſphere with 
Ki * of gods ? PPY Milton This fickly land might ſolace as before. great force, let the water ſqueeze through i it, and 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. ſtand all over its outſide in multitudes of ſmall drops 


4. Dung; compo ſt, So'LACE, n. . [ ſolatium, Lat.] Comfort; » like dew, without burſting or cracking the body 


The aven has been ſtopped up by the great haps 


of dirt that the ſea has thrown into it; for all the pleafure ; alleviation ; that which gives 1 to unite an 5 wg Optics. 
/zil on that ſide of Ravenna has been left there i in- | comfort or Fe] recreation; amuſe- Zo * g broken. 
lenſibly by the ſea, Addiſon. | ment. 4 1; $-l In. chem r Ae . % nA hooks 
Improve land by dung, and other fort ; of ſoils. | - Therein ſat a lady FRY nd. fair, f | 8 reof theit firſt an iſcourſes _ *. 
Mortimer. Making ſweet ſolace to herſelf alone; e Wars 'twixt you twain would be 4 
S01'LINESS. 7. Se [from foil. 1 Stain; foul- Sometimes ihe ſung as loud as lark in air, I a, if the world ſhould cleave, and that flain men 
neſs. = * Sometimesſhe laugh'd,that nigh her breath was gone. Should folder up the rift. Shak. Ant. 3 
Make proof of the incorporation of ſilver and enſer*s Fairy Queen. Thou vifible god, \ 
tin, whether it yield no ſoilineſs more than filver. | If we have that which | cet and right, al-] That ſold reft cloſe impoſſibilities, 
Bacon. though they be glad, we are not to envy them this And mak'ſt them kiſs! Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


Learn'd he was in med*c*nal lore © = 
For by his fide a pouch he wore 
Replete with ſtrange hermetick powder, 


be in every ſuch thing their tormentors. Heoker. 
lation. | 


Give me leave to go; 
He merits well to have her, 


SO1 LURE. 1. J. (from. il. Stain; pol- | their ſolace; we do not think it a duty of ours tc 


— . Alt. Ate. an. di ro 
. , 
* 


Sorrow would ace, and my age would eaſe. . : | 
Not making any ſcruple of her, ſoilure. n " A Jaaleare s Henry VI. nee FE SOIES? —_— _ f 
To So jouRN. V. 2. | ſejourner, French; Great joy he promis d to his thoughts, and new "The neked cynick's j jar ne*er flames; if broken, | 
/eggiornare, Italian. ] Todwell any where Solace in her return. Milton's Paradiſe Left. | »Tis quickly ſolder'd, or a new beſpoken. 
for a time; to live as not at home; to r! . * Foes gona 282 | Dryden jun. Juvenal. 
| 5 
inhabit as not in a ſettled habitation, As in our native language can I find = * 2 1 the 2 — 
Almoſt out of uſe, That ſolace ? Milton's Paradiſe Regained. ſchemes, to joĩn againſt the hath. Swift. 
If, till the expiration of your month, 4 "> ar Though fight be loſt, 80 is from the verb.] Metalli K 
You will return and ſojourn with my fiſter, Life yet hath many ſolaces, enjoy'd YP 8 
Diſmiſſing half your train, come then to me. Zbak. | Where other ſenſes want not their delights, cement; a metallick body that will melt 
Th advantage of his abſence took the king, At home in leiſure and domeſtick eaſe, 1 with leſs heat than the body to be ſol- 
And in the mean time ſyourn'd at my father's. Exempt from many a care and chance, to which | dered. 
Shakeſpeare. | Eye- ſight expoſes daily men abroad, Milton. | Goldſmiths ay, the coarſeſt ſtuff OS 
How comes it he is to ſejeurn with you ? 1 Throu * and through flames I'll go, Will ſerve for ſolder well enough. Swift. 
creeps acquaintance ? Shakeſpeare”s Cymbeline. | Buff rer — ſolace of thy woe. Prior 


Here dwells be; though he ſojourn every where SOLANDER. 1. , [ ſoulandres, French. 11 8 1 a— r.] Hun. 
e 2 Toy 1 3 * on A diſeaſe in horſes. Dia. SOLDIER. „ . [ eldat, Fr. from ſoli 
OUT HI r 0 in 5 . „ 6 — 
was four — and chirty years. Exodus, —— So Lax. adj. | ſolaire, F rench ; ſelari >} gdarius, low Lat. 7 a piece of mo- 
The ſoldiers firſt aſſembled at Newcaſtle, and SO"LARY. Latin. ] | 


| 
ey, th d 
there ſejourned three days. . Hayward. 1. Being of the ſan. | t "Il heil, 8 E AN . 01 A 
To ſqjourn in that land The corpuſcles that make up the beams of light * all Suting 10 7 4 g 7 8 
He comes invited. Milton s Paradiſe Left, - be fo effluviums, or minute particles of ſome n * one Wo ſerve for p . 
He who. ſejourns in a foreign country, refers what | ethereal ſubſtance, thruſting on one another from Your fiſter is the better ſoldier. Shak. King Lear. 
he ſees abroad to the ſtate of things at home. the lucid body. Boyle. | | Good Siward, 
8 ＋ U 1 ae Inſtead of golden fruits, | An older and a — ie none. Shak. Macbeth, 
O'JOURN. . our, Fr, from the] By genial ſhow'rs and ſolar heat ſupplied, oi | 
verb. ] A tem 15 reſidence ; a caſual | Vnſufferable winter had defac'd f | 2 frange oaths, and a. — 5 | 
and no. ſettled habitation. - This word! Earthè's blooming charms, and made a ny er Seeking * bubble reputation 9 q , 
was anciently accented on the laſt ſyl- 4% Relenoing to.the fan | Een in the cannoms mouth. a Shikeſprares 
lable : Milton accents it indifferently, | Sung n A hateful ſervice, that diſfoly'd the knees 
| They denominate ſome herbs ſo/ar, and ſome lu- Of 141 
* The princes, Frags ARR 4 [| 2 2 105 —＋ e king 
ng in our court have made their am rous ſojourn. | Scripture hath been punctual in other records, . ; 5 
| Nee. & | concerning ſolary miracles. Brown's Vg. Errours. þ If 1 have wrong'd thee, charge me face to face z 


| | Thee I reviſit now | I have not yet forgot I am a ſoldier. _ 
Eſcap'd OY Stygian os tore leg ; OT 3. Born under or in the predominant 1 in-  Bryden's Don Sebaftian. | 


In that obſcure eit n. Milton's Paradife fluence of the ſun. 3 2. It is erall uſed of the common 
5 Scarce view d the Galilean towns, i 125. | The cock Was pleas'd to hear him ſpeak ſo fair, men, WE the commanders. 


And once a-year Jeruſalem, few days 


And proud befide, as fo/ar people . D rene] It were meet that e, before he came'to be 

Short ſgourn. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. | 4+ Meaſured by the ſun. ; xe | | | * e > 2 2 K* 4 ſoldier-- Spenſ: on Irel. 

So'j0uRNER., 4. 4 {from i eurn. ] A tem- The rule to find the:moon's age, on any day off S EDDEAL IEE. adj. [ ſoldier and ant" 
poraty dweller. © any fo/ar month, cannot ſhew preciſely an exact ac- 


count of the moon, becauſe of the inequality of the So' LDIERLY. Martial; warlike 3 ) of 


We are ſtrangers and ſejcurners, az wereall our fa- | motions of the ſun and moon, and the number off ' Htary ; becoming a ſoldier » 


ben 3 our days on carch are as a ſhadow, 


: Chron a. * days of the ſolar months. Holder on Time. 5 2 * firſt ll * = with a6 ; 
75 - Waves certhrew. * 1 Gow D. => Are and E paf. u rather than way oldierly diſcipline, oft * 1 
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nd. 
3 


They, according to a ſoldierly cuſtom, inicaſes 


ol extremity, by in t a kiſs by every of 
them upon the words of i ſealed a reſolution }. 
Hard. 


to maintain the place. 


KW 8 # 
o a = 
þ £4 [ 
„ — 
2 . Pr _ 

N 

| | * 

* 1 


th 
6— 


as ſoldierly an action as had been n 
either A. P * Clarendon. | 
go LDISRSHIP, . 75 [from aldier.] Mi- 
character; martial qualities ; ;' be- 
8 becoming 2 ſoldier; 3 Wa 
Thuy father and myſelf i in friendſhip 1275 
Firſt tried our ſo 9 he did look far 
Into the ſervice of the time, and Was 
of the braveſt. 
Shakeſpeare + All's ell that ends well, 
| By fea you throw away 
The abſolute ſo!dierfbip you have by land, 14 
Diſtract your army, — doth moſt conſiſt 
Of war- mark d footmen. Shakeſpeare. 


So'LDiERY. 2. /; [from _— 
1. Body of military men ; ſoldiers -col- 


, oe Ht 126. Glendy confetiod, e [ 
was |; 


| 2. {In law.] Not married. 


lectively. 
The Memphian ſaldiery, 
That ſwell'd the Erythrean wave, when wall'd 
am unfroze waters marvellouſly ſtood. Philips. 
I charge not the ſaldiery with ignorance and con- 
tempt of learning, without allowing exceptions. 


; 


wiſts N 


2. Soldierſhip ; military ſervice. | 
Offering him, if he would exerciſe his — . in | 
ſaldiery, he would commit ſome charge un | 
under his lieutenant Philanax., . Sidney. 


_ SoLE: 1. . | folum, Latin. * 


1. The bottom of the foot. 


1 will only be bold with Benedict for his com- 


pany; for from the crown of his head to the fole 
of his foot he is all mirth, 
Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothi 
| Tickling is moſt in the ſoles of the feet: the 
cauſe is, the rareneſs of being touched there. 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, 
The ſoles of the feet have great affinity with 
the head and the mouth of the ſtomach; as going | 
wet- ſhod, to thoſe that uſe it not, affecteth both. | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 
Such reſting found the ſole of unbleſt feet. i.) 
In the make of the camel's foot, the ſole is flat 


- and broad, being very fawn and covered only with 
0 thick, loft, ry 1 CER 


So'LELY. adv 


— 


callous ſkin, fit to | 


travel in ſandy > | 
2. The foot. 
To redeem thy * 3 head 
From tyrant's rage and ever-dying dread, 
Haſt wander*d through the world now long a day, 
Vet ceaſeft not thy weary ſoles to lead. Fairy Qu. 


3. [ /olea, Latin.] The bottom of the hve. 
ay, gentle Romeo, we muſt have you dance. 
Not 1, believe me: you have dancing ſhoes, 
With nimble ſoles, Sbaleſpaare. 
On fortune's cap we are not the very button. 
Nor the. ſoles of her ſhoes. Shakeſpeare's Maler. 
The caliga was a military Thoe, with a very thick 
, * tied above the inſtep with deather thongs, 
Ardburbnot on Coins. 


4 The part af any thing chat touches the 
The ftrike-blook is a ala ſorter than the 


Ray. 


Jointer, having its ſole made exactly flat and 


8 is uſed for the ſhooting of a ſhort 
m 


Elm is proper for mills, ſoles of wheels, and pipes, 


Mortimer. 
5. A Kind of ſea - fiſh. 
Of flat fich, rays, thornbacks, ſoles, and 2 


To SOLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 1 
niſh with fojes 3 gu, to /ole a pair of 


3- Form 
| "The neceſſary buſineſs of a man's calling, with | 
Tome, will not afford much time for fet and, 


Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
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"His fol ws "FOIA tuft of a cloſe 
mort tawney down. 


no ſole judge | but only one :_fay not to others, Re- 


ink, my | ſentence, when their authority n N 


_ BY ut, ſav'd from death, our Argives yearly pay 


Theſe grateful honours ts the god-of day. 


Rb the infinite and 


* of one God, "though he uſed the name 
| of Jupiter | Raleigh, 
o me ſhall be the glory 


among 

Th" infernal po0w'rs. — wry Paradiſe Loft. | 
A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, 

That ripp'd them bare, and one ſole way they rent. 


He, ſale in , at the beginning ſaid, 
A 

And it was ſo: and, when he ſhall ordain 5 
In other ſort, has but to ſpeak again, 
And they ſhall be no more. Prior. 


Some others are ſuch as a man cannot aka his 
wife, though he himſelf be ſole and unmarried. 
Ayliffe. 


So'LECISM. 2. % LC νανxs.] Unfitneſs 


of one word to another ; impropriety in 
language. A barbariſm may be in one 


word, a ſoleciſm muſt be of more. 


There is ſcatce, a ſoleciſm in writing which the 
beſt author is nu 
read him in _ words of ſome manuſcript. Addiſ. 


You knew my 12 and in him me, 
Left ſolely heir to all his lands. 
Sbaleſpeare s Tami 

This night's great buſineſs 
Shall to all our nights and days to come 

Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. Shak. 

That the intemperate heat of the clime ſolely oc- 
caſions this complexion, experience admits not. 

* Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

This truth is pointed chiefly, if not ſalely, upon 

finners of the firſt rate, who have caſt off all regard 

for piety. Atterbury. 

They all choſe rather to reſt the cauſe ſelely on 


logical diſputation, than upon the —— of 


the ancients. Vaterland. 
| SOLEMN. adj. Lane, French ; /olem- 
nis, Latin. 7 


1. Anniverſary; obſerved once A year with 
religious ceremonies. 

The worthip of this image was advanced, re a 

ſolemn ſupplication obſerved every F ar. Salut. 


2. Reli Fioun ores ; awtu 
rites and dlemn feaſts profan'd, Milton. 


His hol 
ritual; religiouſly regular. 


prayer. Duty of Man. 


4. Striking with ſeriouſneſs ; fober ; ſe- 


rious. 

Then gan he loudly through the houſe to call, 
But no one care to anſwer to his cry ; 
There reign'd a ſolemn filence over all. 


Cretu: | 


'SOLE. adj. [ /ol, old Fr, falus, Lat. 
12 Single ; only... | 443 37 
1 Take not upon tha to be judge aloe thete | is 


Dryden. | 
earth, and heay'n be made; 


1 What fun' ral pomp ſhall floating Tiber ſee, 


ilty of, if we damen 
from /fo/e.] Singly ; only. ; 


of the Shrew... 


| 


airy Qu. 
To *ſwage with ſolemn touches troubled heck 
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few, mult — finiſh that outward exerciſe of 
devotion' which appertains to ſuch times; —4 4 
increafe men's inward diſpoſitions to virtue for the 
ſent, and, by their frequent r 
me at length to perfection. +. _— 
| Great was the cauſe a 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition riſe; 


Code 
* 


1 | 


2. n anf 


New bent in 8 ſhall behold a | 
Of our ſolemnitics. 1 e 
There may be greater danger i in rats ſuch com. 
poſitians in churches, at arraignments, plays, and 
ſolemnities. | Bacon, 


When rifing from his bed he views the fad ,, ! 


D 

Though the forms and ſolemnities of the lat 
judgment may bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe we 
are acquainted with here, yet the rule of proceed- 
ing ſhall be very different. | Atterbury, 

4. Manner of acting awfully ſerious. 

With much more ſkilful cruelty, and horrible 
folemnity, he cauſed each thing to be prepared for 
his triumph of tyranny. Sidney. 

5. Gravity; ſteady ſeriouſneſs. | 

The ſtatelineſs 4s gravity of the 
ſhews itſelf in the : ſolemnity of their — 

; Addiſon's Spectator. 
6. Awful grandeur ; grave ſtatelineſs; ſo- 
* dignity. 

A diligent decency was in Pillycletus, above 
others 3 to whom though the higheſt praiſe be at- 
tributed by the moſt, yet ſome think he wanted 

- ſolemneſs. Wotton's Archite&ure, 

7. Affected pravity. _ 
| Pr'ythee, Virgilia, turn thy ſolemneſs out o door, 
And go along with us. Shobgpeare' s Coriolanus. 
Be this truth eternal ne*er forgot, 


Solemmnity 's a cover for a ſot. Toung, 
This ſpeech ended with a of accent, 
emale Quixote. 


Sol NAI TION. 1. /. [ from ſolemnize.] 


The act of ſolemnizipg; celebration. 
1 Soon followed the fſolemnization of the marriage 
begween Charles and Anne dutchefs of Bretagne, 
N with whom he received the dutchy of Bretagne, 
Bacon: Henry VII. 


To SL AANIZE. v. a. [ folemmjer, Fr. 
from /olemn.] 


1. To dignify by particular formalities ; 
to celebrate. | 
Dorilaus in a great battle was deprived of life; 
his obſequies being no more ſolemrized by the tears 
of this pertaliers than the blood . 
| Baptiſm to be adminiſtered in one place, and 
marriage ſolemnized in another, Hooker. 


Milton. Then gan they ſprinkle all the parts with wine, 
Nor then the ſolemn nightingile cess d warbling. And made great feaſt to ſolemnixs that day. 
Milton. Fairy Qucen. 
5. Grave ; affectedly ſerious. | | The multitude of the celeſtial hoſt were heard 
When Steele the many ſol to folemnize his miraculous birth. 
ftrong barriers to our ſuc , of laws and oaths, | | Boyle's Seraphick Livee 
he oiaks ali froer matthats tos I, provided the | Their choice nobility and wy 2 * 
epithet ſolemn goes for nothing; „though 1 Met from all parts to ſolemnize 1 1 
have heard of a ſolemn day, and a Tie coxcomb, 4 s Agonifier 
yet I can conceive no idea of a ſolemn barrier. 2. To perform religiouſly once a- year. 


So'LEMNEss. 
SOLE MNITY; 


1. Ceremony or rRe — Les 


Were theſe annual ſolemnities only practiſed in 
Nelſon. 


the _— 28 


5 1 French; ; 


What commandment the Jews had to celebrate 
their feaſt of dedication, is. never ſpoken of is the 


law, yet folemnized even by our Saviour . 
So'LEMNLY. adv. {from /olemn, 1 


1. With annual religious ceremonies. 
2. Wi 


3 3.24 Fe" * 
RE 


"$01. 


eu 4 


0 es 
. do nothi orBietle v 
3 
corners 
N in deaf, myrmurs ſolemnly are wi 
© Whilp'rit A | 
3: With al ſtate. .* 
. — 4 London 8. v. 
And im on to . 
\ Wick rel ious ſeriouſneſs. - | 
To demonſtrate how wack mop are e 
" own 12 ly aſſure the ener 
— WY TAE ot on ©" 


that objeAion. * *** 
. Latin} 


1. To impottune ; to Intreat. 50 
If you bethink yourſelf of any crime, 

Unrecontil'd/ as yet to hewv'n and g . 

, obe. 


x 


Salicit for it ſtraight. Sha 
We heartily ſalicit 


22 222 


the charge 
—— government of this your land. 


— 
"IK. +, 


_— beſt knows ; but ftrangely viſited 
The mere defpair 2 60 ſurgery, he cures. 
From darkneſs to 2 romete me ? Milton's Par. Left. 
FThe guardian of my faith ſo falſe did 
wake; to excite. 4 
_.. lere atural ſolicit 
Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount 
thee nat'ral graces, that extinguiſh art. 
Sounds and ſome tangible des} icie their 
proper ſenſes, and force an entrance to th e mind. 
. T in een Heeres. . - Rogers s 
To i N to A * 


Shakeſpeare's Richerd Ul. 
Did 1 requeſt thee, Maker ! from my clay 
As to folicit me with lawleſs love. Dry 4. Aur Aureng. 
Cannot de Ill} cannot be nl iN Sbakeſp. Macheth. 
2 s Henry VI. 
Locke. 
With that ſhe wept agai 


; he ade heay'n- 
fit | 
To mold me man ? Did I ſoſicit thee 
2. Tocall to action; to ſummon ; 0 a- 
Solicit Henry with her ꝙond'rous praiſe ; 
That fruit ſolicited her Jonging ey Milton. 
Fe is folirited by pop ular cuſtom to wy A him- 
the concluſion of her 


4. To attempt; to qu 
I view my crime, but k le at the view; 
* old 2 and ſolicit new. Pope. 


ilaniet. A 2 


Of female ſeed, far abler to refit 
All his /oficitationn, and at len 


gth 
All his vaſt force, und abe him back to hel 


XL Invitation ; ; excitement, 
Children are Sram with new things, which, 

dy a conſtant ſolicitation of W aen43.0 draw the 
mind con to them. Locle. 
we iron. 1. , [from folicir.] 


One who peritions for another. 
Be merry, Caſſio; 
For thy folicitor ſhalf rather die 
Than give thy cauſe away, Shakeſpeare's Otbells. 
Honeft minds will copfider poverty as a recom- 


mendation in the perſon, Who applies himſelf. to 
them, and make the juſtice of his cauſe the moſt 


. _ Powerful ſolicitor in his behalf. Audis 
2. One who does in Chancery the buſineſs 
Brees /7 is dong, 1 # attoratey in other 


71 9 


4 


Hou 


MEE adj. { folicitus, Lain. 


 Solicitous and blank, he thos began. Mile. Par. Reg. 


for the reputation of cheir iends. Tather. | Saree mana * from hd. Sali q 
Sour CITRESS. 7. / feminine of ſolicitor. I firmneſs ; 84 det 1 97 J 
A woman who petitions for another. It beareth miſſeltoe.: the cauſe 1 
I had the moſt earneſt ſolicitreſe, as well as the | nefs and ſolidneſs of the wood and pith of the oak. 
— and nothing could be refuſed to oy lady Bacon, 
SO'LID. adj. L Ad, Lat. falide, F 52 N er eng 
WS, . T. | m a lac to perpetuity 
: Not liquid ; not fluid. ; ws anal with the iron teeth of _ nan 
Land th burn a Hoe 
Wich folid, as the lake with liquid fire. » . Milton, Sorin NGUYLOUS. 4 [ /olidus and un- 
2. Not hollow ; full of matter ; compact: ; | Lula, Latin.] Wh e-hoofed. + -* 
\ denſe. { It is ſet down by Aftotle and Plidy, Ast an 
Thin airy things extend themſelves in place, || . 
Things ſolid take up little ſpace. . Ce „ have no gall ; we find repugnant unto 
hear his thund'ring voice reſound, | | reaſons Fus Vulgar Errouts, 
And trampling feet that hae the A pan | Wen 12 8 0 1. [ /alus and fides, Lat.] 
. e wW orks, 
3. 3. Havin all the geometrical * . e ena E s only þ 1 n 
In a- ſolid foot are. Sud folid inches, eighths tt may be — feared 8 the title of . 
e n waters '« ' ans 1 e oriarity confwat to royal 
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For the king's attorney 3 4. Strong ; firm. 779 
rr 1 N Tue doke's new palace is a ne pic bl * 


- after this s manner, nen 


very 
and majeſtick. 22 
PN ; not weakly... 


If ns devote themſelves to feience; they- 


| 


Artxious.;_ careful ; concerned. It has| 5 
commonly about before that which canſes | 


ofa ws Fr Gros ora : 
. — G ” rag ol Por is tution of body, to bear | 
Ove hearts are pure — > ve F Real x N a 
, „ not empty; true; not Gust 
— no eng | This might fg e and with men, . 
* Enjoy the preſet 3 235 vegan be not | with wy and e. words, but with . 
fuvure. 's Holy: Ehoing-|. ""Eichee nve dofign 80 all or feel out other ſolider 
— has been intent other things, - 
| and not enough fer to g th fortifications | * nme i” dae, 
| Clavenie. The earth may | 
eee Moni Sa dts ot” Me 
u 1 | ic dhe 5 
ry og 7. — 1 que W grave 3: : 
N 
vation of the laws, were nr to 3 the 3 — wanting wit, affect 
| King's honpur from any NY: Hu a; ang | the name of feld men; and a yy 
power from wes young | dba r | 1 Engliſh, a ſolid: ſolemn fool. Dryden, 
Laud attended on his ma 1 E wou -So'L1D:. . In phyſick. The Part 
bare dee, excuſed from, if analy os Belk . LY 
The firſt and moſt Gmple find of our body are 
8 yas and Nr Pon 


In council fat, folicitous what ch 
NM n 
ithout fign of boaſt, or fign of } Joy, 


Sotrrbir Yu- 16, Fr. — * 
Lat. — yy; [Ald ; fa 25 


1. Fullnefs of matter: not hollowneſs. 


No man is ſolicitous about. the event of that which i nen ; hardneſs; .compaRneſs ; den- 
he has in his power to diſpoſe of. South, | z not fluidity... 
You have not only been careful of my fortune, hat which binders the approach of two | 
the effect of your nobleneſt; but 3 been 025 they · are moving one towards mockery Teal 
ſolicitou reputation, which is ur | e. 
ei ny 0 Dryden. | "TL; ſtone Itſelf, whether naked or inveſfed with 
The tender dame, folicitous to know _—_ is not by, its ſolidity ſecured, but waſhed. 
Whether her child frroutd reach old age or no,  Weodward. + 
Conſults the ſage Tireſias. Addiſon. 7 Truth; >: not fallaciouſneſs 3 intellectual 
How lawful and praifeworthy is the care of a frength ;: 
family! And yet how certainly are many » The 3 n wa tt ang: placed in w beauti- 
rendered incapable of all virtue, by ron ful a light, that chey have all the graces of novel. = 
citous temper | ty; and make the reader, Who was before: ac-- 
SorrcerTouSLY.. adv; [from iber. ] | quainted with them, Rill more convinced of their 
Anxiouſly ; carefully.. truth and ſolidity«. Addiſon's SpeAator. 
The medical art being converſant about the His fellow-peers have attended to his eloquence, 
health and life of man, doctrinal errours in it — — have been convinced by the ſolidity of his rea- 
to be ſolñcitou ſiy avoided. N B — Prior. 
He would ſurely have as ſolicirouſly promoted AY pretence has a great deal more of art than 
learning, as ever he obſtructed it. — , of Aud ie, Materland. 
SoL1'ciTUuDE, . . ¶olicitudo, a Lip Uv. adv. [from folid.]' a 
Anxiety; carefulneſs. +. Firmly ; q compactly. 
In this, by eompariſon, we behold the many 2. . grounds. = 
cares and great 1 of worldly men, their foli-F. A complete brave man aught to know vil 
citude, and outward ſhews, and publick oftentation, | main end he is in the world for. Dighy. 
their pride, and vanities, Raleigh. f 


| Took upon this 28 a ſufficient ground for any 
rational man to take up his religion upon, and 
which I defy che ſubtleſt atheiſt in the world fo/i 


to anſwer; erp + 4 e 9 


If they would but provide for eternity with the 

ſame ſalicitude, and real care, as they do for this 

— life, they could not fail of heaven. Ti «| 
| They are to be known by a wonderful ſalicitude 
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of faith, hath . that 


eee 


Soy 1710 tal a. 


er, Lat.] 
in ſolitude to himſelf, 


of true opinions. 


Hammond. 

+ eo (hls, F r. 2 and 
by one 

The whole poem is a 7 10 Solomon is | 


he perſon that ſpeaks : he is, at once the hero 
and the author; but he tells us very often what 


others ſay to him. 


Po 


He finds ho reſpite from his anxious grief, 


Then ſeeks from his ſoliloguy. relief. Carth's Diſp- 
IF I ſhould own Felt! in love, you know lovers 
1 comfort of ſoliloguy. Sper? 


. [ felus and A, Latin. 11 


are always allowed 
*** LIT EDE. 2. / 


An animal whole feet are not cloven. 


Solipedes, or firm footed animals, as horſes, aſſes, 


and mules, are in mighty number. 


. Brown's Vulgar Errolrs, 


Sol ir TYRA 24 [ olitaire, French. ] 
1\Arecluſe ;'a hermit. 


ſcandal i che Lenciy l ſtate UA 
„horch of God, at which ſo E myriads of . 11. li 3 hab 


diam: have ſtumbled, and fallen irreverſibly, by 


Pri. 


"SOL. 


Fa . 
It had been 


* untroch together, in few words, than in that ſpeech, 


12 AA Fog e 107 e 
| ik: various Meist Treariired; Inq the aft,” © ! 
] leniſh's, and all theſ#at thy Sans 
I 


my den. 
. Lonelineſs; remotenalh from company. | | 


of great comfart tohim, becauſe he hopesthat God 


— 
Dr 


way to heaven „„ 


Law. 
3. A lonely place; a deſert, 1 15 


Nes een 


In theſe deep ſolitudes, and awful cells, 
| Viihere heavenly-penfive contemplation vs, 


— 


. wk hav L beeg going tp to take poſſefhono | bay 
cation | e kilfully drieth. their: hops on 
_ pq rag 70 50 * 1 e | And ſome on a /ollar , h theſe bp on, 22 7% 
3. An ornament for the Week. 505 201. /. 


30 LITARILY, adv. from ſolitary. Ia 
ſolitude.; with lonelinels ; ; n com- 


pany. 


How ſhould that ſubfjſt ſtart by fel which | 


no ſy 
whertby others ſubſiſt with it 7 ooker. | 
Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine 


heritage” which wen fehirarity in the wood. 


Mic. vii. 14. | 
|. [from ſolitary. ]- So- 
litude; forbearance of company; habi- 


-So'LITARINESS. 2. 


tual retirement. 
There is no cauſe to blame the prince for ſome- 


times hearing them: the blame-worthineſs is, that 


to hear them he rather goes to ſolitaringſe, than 

makes them come to company. Sidney. 

. , You ſuhject yourſelf to ſeliraringſs, the Ny enemy 
chat doth moſt ſeparate a man from. 1 45 

W home, in wholeſome folitarineſs, _e 

iteous ſoul began the wretchedneſs 

87 l itors at the court to mourn. Donne. 


$0 LITARY. as L Llitains Fr. folitarius, 
Latin. 4 
1. Living alone; not having compaay. * 
Thoſe rare and e theſe in flocks. Miltan. 
2. Retired ; remote from company; done 
or paſſed without company. - 
In reſpect that it is ſolitary, I like it very well; 


but in reſpect that it is private, it is a very vile | 


a "Shakeſpeare. 
Satan explores his ſolitary flight. | 
. Him fair Lavinia | 

Shall breed i in oy to lead a Nn ute. 


3. G Al. 


Let that 4 be Hung, let no 0 joyful. voice come 


therein. | Fob. 
4+ Single. 
Nor did a ſolitary vengeance ſerve: the cutting 


off one head is not enough; the eldeſt fon muſt | 


be involved. King Charles. 
Relations alternately relieve each other, their 


- mutual concurrences ſupporting their ſolitary inſta- 
bilities. Brawn. 
vo LITARY. n. /, 
One that lives one « - an hermit. 


You deſcribe ſo well your hermitical Rate of | 
life, that none of the ancient N could go | 


ond you, for a cave with a ſpring, or any of 
— accommodations that befit a 15 litar 2 


=» Pipe 
udo, Lirig.] 


ance, but individually the very; ime | '$O'LSTICE; WI ( falftice, Fr: ſolſtittum, 


i. 
. SS — OE * 


— ” 


Milton. N 


— 


Dryden's AEneid. | 


So'LUBLE. adj. [ ſolubilis, Latin. 
1. Capable of diſſolution or ſeparation of 


2. Producing laxity ; relaxing. 
Sor us IT v. z. / [from joluble.] Sul. 
, {from the adjeftive.] | 


L. 


| so LIT U DBE. 2. J. [elitude, French foli- 


bility of others. Glanville. | 
To SOLVE. v. a.  [ folvo, Latin.) To |. 

| clear; to explain; to untie an intel- ſ 

lectual knot. | #4 | 

He would ſolve high diſpute | 

With een eareſſess. Milton: | 


Anf üngle inſtrument. 
$0o"LOMON 's Loaf. u. /. A plant. 
So LoMON , Seal, n. J. brenn. Lat. 

A plant. 


_ 14 11 Ve 


Latin.] 
i. The point beyond which the ſun does 


not go; the tropical point; the point 
at which the day is longeſt in ſummer, 
or ſhorteſt in winter. 


2. It is taken of itſelf commonly for the 
ſummer ſolſtice. ._ _ 

The fun, aſcending unto thei northern fins, | 
begetteth firſt a temperate heat in the air, which 
by his approach unto. the ſo/fice he inteadeth, and 
by continuation increaſeth the ſame even upon de- 


clinations- 77 Braun: Puiger Ferran 
Let the plowhen? s prayer | 


Be for moiſt fo ſfices, and winters fair. e 
May Virgil. 
[SorsriTIAL. adj.  [ olfticial, Fr. from | 
folftice.} © * 
1. Belonging to the ſolſtice. 


Obſerving the dog-days ten days before md aer 


che equinoctial and ſoflitial points, by this obſerva- 
tion alone are exempted a hundred days. ! 


Brown's Vulgar. Errours. 


* 


115 Happening at the aalen or at mid- | 


ſummer. 

| From the tl to call 

Decrepit winter; from the ſouth to bring 
Sofflitial ſummer” s heat. + Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 

IT The fields 

Labour'd with thirſt ; Aquarius had not ſhed |} 
His wonted ſhowers, and Sirivs pareh's with: heat 
Selſtitial the green herbs. eff 3s 11 rb. 


parts. 


hard! to have put more a 44 = 
wilt heats CET nth JS] "is Fithbr 4 | _ 


To tot and play befene ther f AM. Por, Loft. 


Zauch only can enjoy the, who ate capa- 
dle . 2 een Sie e 
_. are, prepared for ſe e - 

28 for them. 


+ Phe ſel tude of his little pariſh is become matter 
has placed him and his flock _ to make it their | 


$o'LuYE: 1. . [folarium, low gad "A } 


Italian. ] A ap 2 2 by! 


__ WP e 8 

ih "the oY * of Fate; 5 

His wg ot Eo leaf, 40 

And Bakr alf eic 20 Beautiful 85 . 
It iz mere trifling to rait objeRt mere 


| the e of anſwering and ſoy? ſolving Wen. . . 


80 LVENCY, ue [rom Gl.] Ability 


1-; 7 _ 


($O'LVENT- adj," [ POR Wali! 
| be, Having: the power to cauſe Aton. 
0 ie e the on vga es 


1 th 
gle 
debts cont! 7s. ery 
So” 8 ad. [hom folvel,, Poltthte te to 
de cleared by. reaſon. or:inquiry.... 
Iatellective memory 1 call an act of the in- 
tellective faculty, becauſe it is wrought by j it, though 
I de not inquue ao or whete, becauſe jt is mot 
folvibles + + Halen INE 1 Mankind, 
S/ pv D-00082- * / ＋ . know 


3 not whether ſolund or ' folat 
A ſelund-gooſe is in bigneſs and 1. very like 


* 
- 


#? 


| 4 a tame goole, but his dill longer, and ſomewhat 


pointed; his n alſo much oy being two 
| yards over. 


Gr 
| A Scat, when from the e tren let looſe, | 
Drops into —— and turns a ſo/and-gooſe, Cleavel. 


Sou TIN. . , Lal French ; fili. 


tio, Latin.] 


1. Diſruption; breach; digjunftion'; ſepa- 
ration. 


. 


| In. all bodies thang is on appetite of union, 


and ne of ſolution of continuity,  -. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſt . 


2: Matter diſſolved that which contains 
any thing diſſolved. * 


| Aretæus, to procure ſleep, eo a, Alu- 
tion of tan in water to, foment the forchead. 
Ar butLnot . 
"Whii falt of tartar per geliquiura, poured into 
the ſolution of, any metal, precipitates the metal, 
and makes it fall down to the bottom of the li- 
quor in the form of mud, does not this argue 
that the acid particles ate attracted mort ſtrongly 
by the ſalt of tartar than by the qe tab, and by the 
ſtronger attraction © from the me tal to the [alt of 
tartar ? Non Opiicts. 


| z Reſolution of a - doulxr'; rene, of an 


intellectual diffcuſty. n 
Something yet of doubt demi; +1 1 
Which only thy N can reſol ve. 
Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
They give the rele; to wand'ring thoughts,” *- 
Till, by zhejr-own: perplexities involv d.,. 
They ravel more, ſtill, leſs eſolv d, 
But never find ſelf latefying Seutionsl - ihe. 
With hope and fear A 
The woman did the new. ſolution bear 
The man diffides in his own augury, 
And doubts. , Di den. 
This will inſtruct vou to give a lainer ſee 
of any difficulties that may attend ple theme, and 


* 


44A 


Sugar is 2 ſal oleoſum, being ſeluble in water, 
and fuſible in fire. a Arbutbnot. 


ceptiveneſs of ſeparation of parts. 1 
This cannot account for the indiſſolvab'e co- 
herence of ſome bsdics, and the fragil'ty and ſolu- 


* 


2 9 . 
— 


So MATO LOGY om. /, 


refute objections. 2 


So'LUTIVE. adj. [from ee, Lat.] La 
tive; cauſing relaxation. 
Though 1 it would not be ſo abſterfive, ines | 


and ſolutive as mead, yet it will be more lenitiye in 
ſhaxp diſeaſes. _ Bac n. 


. and Nun. ] The 
doctrine of bodies. - 


Sour. A termination of many adjeftives, 


which denote quality or property of any 
thing. It is geaerally joined with a ſub- 
ſtantive, as ern ds [ * , DOME. 


4 XD 


* * | g 1 4: - $- 3 * ws 4 
_ SOME. ad}. rom pum; Saron; mr, : 
| 2 Gothic kr 'S. 


„Ge 
E Dutch * 5 


* 


Jos 2 


1. More or leſs, noting an indeterminate ROW. 44. Lm and how.) One 


uantity. : 
e landed ſome 


hundred men, where we found 
e freſh water. | 


Raleigh. 


2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate} 


number. r ' * | 
Let me leave ſome of the folk that are with me. 
| | Gen. xxxiii,, 
Firſt go with me, em few of you, and ſee the 
place, and how. it may be made convenient for you; 
and then ſend for your ſick. Bacon, 


3. Certain ns. Some 18 often uſed ab- 
ſolutely for ſome people ; part. 
Some to the ſhores do fly, ; 
Some to the woods, or 'whither fear advis'd; 
But running from, all to deſtruction hye. Daniel. 


Not in the neighbouring moon, as fome have | 


* 
— 


reclaim from fins, 


dream'd, Milton. 


Your edicts 


But moſt your life and bleſt example wins. Dryd. | 


4. Some is oppoſed to ſome, or to others. 


It may be that the queen's treaſure, in ſo great | 


occaſions of diſburſements, is not always ſo ready; 
but being paid as it is, now ſome, and then ſome, it 

is no great impoveriſhment to her coffers. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 


5. It is added to a number, to ſhow that | 


the number is uncertain and conjectural. 
Being encountered with a ſtrong ſtorm ſome eight 
leagues to the weſtward of Scilly, I held it the of- 
fice of a commander to make a port. MRadeigh, 
At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lurk- 
eth between two hills, a village of ſome eighty 
houſes, | reW. 
Old men's ſpirits viſual, contrary to thoſe of 


purblind men, unite not but when the object is at | 


ame good diſtance, | Bacon. 
Sir Edward Poinings, after he had continued at 
Sluice ſome good while, returned unto the king, 
then before Buloigne. | Bacon. 
The number ſlain on the rebels part were ſome 
two thouſand. | I Bacon. 
They have no black men amongſt them, except 
ſome few which dwell-on the ſeacoaſt. Heylin. 
- He bore away the prize, to the admiration of 
ſome hundreds. Addiſon. 
Your good-natur'd gods, they ſay, 


Deſcend ſome twice or thrice a day. Priar. 
Paint, patches, jewels laid aſide, 
At night aſtronomers agree, 
| The evening has the day bely'd, 
And Phyllis is ſome forty-three. Prior. 


6. One; any, without determining which. 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd kkiff. 
| | | | Milton. | 
SOMEBODY. #. /. [ ſome and body. 
1. One; not nobody; a perſon indiſ- 
criminate and undetermined. 
8 * Sir ** were come, he would make this 
a y day to ſomebody. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Jeſus faid, e —.— mę; for 1 per- 
ceive that virtue is gone out of me. Luke, viii. 46. 
If there be a tacit league, it is againſt ſomewhat 
or ſomebody : who ſhould they be? Is it againſt 
wild beafts? No; it is againſt ſuch routs and ſhoals 
of people as have utterly degenerated from the laws 
of nature, KY Bacon. 
If he had not done it when he did, ſomebody elſe 
might have done it for him. . eylin. 
We muſt draw in ſomebody, that may ſtand 
*Twixt us and danger. Dentam's Sophy. 
The hopes that what he has muſt come to ſcme- | 
body, and that he has no heirs, have that effect, 
that he has every day three or four invitations, 
Sas” | 2 Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
2. A perſon of conſideration. 
Theudas roſe up; boafting himſelf to be ſomebody. 


— 


; 
b 


; 


JEM 


— 


5 


Vor. II. P4 


Siker now I ſee thou ſpeak*|t of ſpite, «LP 
All for thou lackeft . their 49 Spenſer, 


way or other ; I know not how. 


ſhorten the length of every fibril. 
SO MERSAULT. 
SO MERSET. 8 ruption: immer, A 
beam, and ſault, Fr. a leap.] A leap by 
which a jumper throws himſelf from a 
height, and turns over his head. 
SO'METHING. 1. . [rum mz, Saxon.] 
1. A thing exiſting, though it appears 

not what ; a thing or matter indetermi- 

nate. 3 "\ : 

avs; When fierce Bavar | 

Did from afar the Britiſh chief behold, 770) 
Betwixt deſpair and rage, and hope and pain, 
Something within his warring boſom roll'd. Prior. 

The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery 
is but ſmall, in reſpect of that of the heart; but it 
is ſtill ſomething. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

You'll ſay * whole world has ſomet hing to do, 
ſomething to talk of, ſomething to with for, and 


| 


— 


ſomet bing to be employed about; but pray put all | 


the le ſomerbings together, and what is the ſum total 
but juſt nothing ? Pope Letters. 
Here ſhe beholds the chaos dark and deep, 
Where nameleſs ſomethings in their cauſes ſleep. 


2. More or leſs; not nothing. 
—_— yet of doubt remains. Milton. 

_ Years followingyears ſteal ſomething ev'ry day 
At laſt they ſteal us from ourſelves away. Pope. 
Still from his little he could ſomet bing ſpare, 
To feed the hungry, and to clothe the bare. Harte. 


3- A thing wanting a fixed denomination. | 


Something between a cottage and a cell; 
Yet virtue here could ſleep, and peace could dwell. 
Something of it ariſes from our infant ſtate. 

i . Watts. 
5. Diſtance not great. 

I will acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o' th' 
time; for 't muſt be done to-night, and ſometbing 
from the palace. | Shakeſpeare. 

So'METHING. adv. In ſome degree. 

The pain went away upon it; but he was ſome- 
thing diſcouraged dy a new pain falling ſome days 
after upon his elbow on the other fide. Temple. 

SoO'METI1ME. adv. ¶ ſome and time,] 
1. Once; formerly. x 

What art thou that uſurp'ſ this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form, _ 

In which the majeſty of buried Denmark SE 

Did ſometime march ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Good ſometime queen, prepare 

. France. 750 Shakeſpeare. 
2. At one time or other hereafter. 


So'METIMES. adv. | ſome and times.] 


1. Not never; now and then; at one time 
It is good that we ſometimes be contradicted, and 
that we always bear it well ; for perfect peace can- 
Not be had in this world. 


2. At one time: oppoſed 
to another time. | | 
The body paſſive is better wrought upon at 
ſometimes .than at others. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Sometimes the one, and ſometimes the other, may 

be glanced upon in theſe ſcripture deſcriptions. 


— 


to ſometimes, or 


Burnet. 


He writes not always of a piece, but ſometimes 
mixes trivial things with thoſe of greater moment: 


Harte. | 


1 


The veſicular cells may be for receiving the ar- | | 
terial and nervous juices, that, by their action upon 
one another, they may be ſwelled ſomehow, ſo as to 


Cheyne. 
1. . Somerſet is the cor- | 


Pope. | 


ee hence for} 


So'MNOLENCY. n. . ¶ ſomnolentia, Latin] 


Taylor. 


1. Something ; not 


22 ceaſe the hiccough. 
He is ſomewhat arrogant at his firſt, entrance, 
and is too inquiſitive through the whole; yet theſe 


ie 7 8 * * ? 
= i . 7 PS. F 12 
l ; ; nin 3 
n . 8 | N „ | 
* 8 8 Fay + N ' : | 4 1 9 
4 : „ - - 1 : q b 7 4 - 
ſometimes Oz thoygh not often, he . riot and 44 
"*« 
; ; runs AC | | 
' - "knows not when he has ſaid enough. 8 
| Dryden's Fables, P 


'So'MEWHAT. 5. . [ome and what.] + 
uncertain what. 
Upon the ſea ſometubat 
Like bluciſh miſts. 
He that ſhuts his eyes againſt a ſmall light, on 
purpoſe to avoid the fight of ſomezobat that diſ- 


ught did riſe 


m againſt the ſun. 

2. More or leſs. G it At 
Concerning every of theſe, ſomewhat Chriſt bath 
commanded, which muſt be kept till the world's 


— 


- what there may 
it expedient, 3 Hooker« 
Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, 


|. Somewhat of his good ſenſe will ſuffer in this 
transfuſion, and much of the beauty of his thoughts 
will be loſt. 


So "MEWHAT. adv. 


In ſome degree. 


ans 
at ts 


aged grew. | 
Holding of the breath doth help ſomew 
| Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 


imperfections hinder not our aſſion. Dryden. 
SO'MEWHERE. adv. [ fome and aubere.] In 
one place or other; not nowhere. 
HFopeleſs and forlorn 
They are return'd, and ſometobere 


Compreſſing two priſms hard together, that their 
ſides, which by chance were a little convex, 
might ſomewhere touch one another, I found the 
place in which touched to become abſolutely 
tranſparent, as if they had there been one continued 
piece of glaſs. <3 

Does ſomething ſtill, and famewobere yet remain, 

Reward or puniſhment? _ 

Of the dead we muſt ſpeak gently ; and there- 

fore, as Mr. Dryden ſays ſometubere, peace be to its 


manes. Pope. 
So E WRILE. 2. . [ ſome and aubile.] 
Out of uſe. 


Once ; for a time. 


- 
% . 
- 


There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile, 
That often devoured their own ſheep, _ 
And often the ſhepherd that did em Pe. | 
N Spenſer's Paſtorals, 
SoMn1"rEROUS. adj, | ſomnifere, Fr. ſome 
nifer, Latio,] Cauſing fleep ; procuring 
ſleep ; ſoporiferous ; dormitive. 
I wiſh for ſome ſomniferous potion, that might 
force me to ſleep away the intermediate time, as it 
does with men in ſorrow. 


SoMN1'FICK, adj. [ ſomnus and facio, Lat.] 
Cauſing ſleep.  _ | 
Sleep 


ineſs ; inclination to ſleep. 
SON: 


nus, Gothick ; yuna, Sax- 


Dutch; fn, Sclavonian.]J _ 
I, A male orn of one or begotten by one; 
correlative to father or mother. 
She had a ſen for her cradle, ere ſhe had a huf- 


the indulgence of A oe father, who woody have 
his ſons ,exerciſed with labour and pain, that th 
pgs — ſtrength. 4 


4 ” 


* ſons of Adam. 


: 
\ 
4 


nothing, though it be 


Dryden's Indian Emperor. 


aſes him, would, for the ſame reaſon; ſhut + | 
»  Atterbury 


end : on the contfary fide; in every of them ſome- * 
be added, as the church judges - 


but mixt with a ſmatch of vitriolick. Grew, 
3. Part, greater or leſs. | 


The flowre of armes, Lycymnius, that ee | 


egg, 


Newton's Optic ts. r 


Prior. 


Though under colour of the ſhepherds ſomewbileg | 


Walton's Angler. 5 


2 
on; hn, German; /on, Swediſh ; /one, - 


band for her bed. _ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Caft out this bondwoman and her ſon, . +: = 
383. 2304 A Gen. 2. 10s 


He compares the affeQion of the Divine Being to 


2. Deſcendant, however diſtant: as, 1 
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. The ſecond 


 Son-1n-LAwW. 2. . 


N74 v. , [inlizn] 


SONG. 2. , [from perungen, Saxon.] 


2. A poem to be modulate 


— — * 2 
— — - * 
" _ 
7 — — — l — Y- 4 8 2 
* 
- 


IE *. 
young man, 


8 Compellation of an-old to +, 

0x,00.X youFeBar to bis pe Er 
lain, + and 10. in | 

Ped 3 dut . 5 

4. Native of a country. | 

4 Britain then | | 

Sees arts her favage fons Landings; 
perſon of the Trinity. 
1 thou be the ſovof God, come dow. 


Mat. xxvii. 40. 


Our imperfections Pons of our corruption, and 
+ loudly tell us we are ſons of 
— $ Vulgar Errours. 


Earth's tall fone, the cedar, oak, and pine, 
Their parent's undecaying ſtrength declare. Blackm. 
7. In ſcripture, /ens of pride, and /ons of 


12 3 ſome quality. It is a 


6. Product of any thing. 


58 This new fav'rite_ 
Of heav'n, this man of clay, ſon of deſpite, Mit ; 
One married to one's 


daughter... 
175 virtue no benighted beauty lack, 
Jer ſon-in-law is far more fair than black. 
Shakeſpeare” s Othello. 
A foreign ſon-in-law ſhall come from far, 
Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name. 
Dryden's AEneid. 


Sons HIP. 7. 7 from en.] Filiation; the 
a 


character of a ſon. 

The apoſtle to the Hebrews makes afflictions 
not only incident but neceſſary to chriſtianity, the 
badge and cognizance Decay of Piety, 
A tune. 

He whiſtled a Scotch tune, and an Italian ſonata. 

\ Addi iſon. 
Could Pedro, think you, n no trial 

Of a ſonata on his viol, 

Unleſs he had the total gut 


' Whence every ſtring at firſt was cut? Prior. 


1. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 
Noiſe other than the found of dance and ſong. 
Milton. 
He firſt thinks fit no \ foanetter advance 
His cenſure farther than the ſong or dance. Dryd. 
1 by the voice; 
a ballad. 61 
Pardon, goddeſs of the night, 
Thoſe that flew thy virgin knight; 
For the which, with ſengs of woe, 
Round about his tomb they go 
In her*days ev'ry man ſhall fing 
The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours, 
| Shakeſpeare” s Henry VIIL. 
3. A poem; lay; ſtrain. 
a The bard that firſt adorn'd our native tongue, 
Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this ancient ſong. Dryden, 
There we a while will reſt; 
Our next enſuing Jong to wondrous things addreſt. 


Drayton. 
4. Poetry; poeſy. 


Shak eſpeare. 


This fubje&t for heroic ſong pleaſed me. Milt. 


Names meinorable Jong, 


If there be force in virtue or in ſong. Pope. 
5. Notes of birds. 
The lark, the meſſenger of day, | 
Saluted in her ſong the morning grey. Dryden. 


6. Ola Sox. A trifle. 
I do not intend to be thus put 4 witkt an old 
Jeng . More. 
A hopeful youth, newly adyanced to great ho- 


nour, was forced by a cobler to reſign all for an old 
Auadiſon. 


„ = £ {from ſong. ] Nees {| 
ſti 


ſongs ; conliſting of fongs. A low Word. 
The ſangiſb part muſt abound in the ſoftneſs and 
variety of numbers, 1 its intention being 0 * the 


"OO | 


nitent. | 


| 


2 
- 


— 
„ 


| 


by , 


kearings * 


- 


„ of? a 


e 


7 — 


fe 5 7 e 14 0 
Uſed of human igers, it . 
li ht < wy a. | 

he prett os of the 9 „wich their va- 
clous notes, l Bi as he paſſed | 
Howel. 


6 chamber 
but their own, than ſonte clerks 3 book 
but their on. L' Eftrange. 

Either ſong fter holding out their throats, 


ryden, 
. 1. . [from eng. 14 female 
nger, 
Through the ſoft filence of the ligening night 
The ſober-ſuited ſongftreſs trills her lay. 
Summer. 


SONNET . * ¶Vennet, Fr. /onnetto, Ital.] 
1. A ſhort poem conſiſting of fourteen 
lines, of which the rhymes are adjuſted 
by a particular rule. It is not very ſuit- 
able to the Engliſh language ; and has 
not been uſed by any man of eminence 
ſince Milton, of whoſe ſonnets this is a 


ſpecimen, 

A book was writ of late call'd Tetrachordan, 
And woven cloſe, both matter, form, and ftile z - 
The ſubject new: it walk'd the town a-while, 

 Numb'ring good intellects, now ſeldom por'd on: 

Cries the ſtall- reader, Bleſs us, what a word on 
A title-page is this! and ſome in file 
Stand ſpelling falſe, while one might walk to Mile- 

End-green, © Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galaſp ? 

Thoſe rugged names to our like mouths grow ſleek, 

That would have made * ſtare and gaſp: 

Thy age, like ours, ſoul of Sir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worfe than toad or aſp, | 

When thou taught'ſt Cambridge and king Ed- 
ward Greek. Milton. 
2. A ſmall poem 


Let us into the city preſently, 
To ſort ſome gentlemen well ſkill'd in muſick; 
I have a ſonnet that will ſerve the turn. Shakeſp. 


SONNETTE ER. 7. /. | ſonnetier, Fr. from 


ſJonnet.] A ſmall poet, in contempt. 
Aſſiſt me, ſome extemporal god of rhime ; for 1 
am ſure I ſhall turn ſonnetteer. | 
- Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Loft. 
There are as many kinds of gardening as of poe- 


try: your makers of parterres and flower-gardens 
are DS and ſonnetteers in this art. Spe. | 


What off this madrigal would be, 
In ſome ſtarv'u hackney ſonnetteer or me! 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, | 
How the wit brightens ! how the ſtyle refines! Pope. 
Son FEROUS. adj. [ /onus and fero, Lat.] 


Giving or bringing ſound. 

This will appear, let the ſubje& matter of ſounds 
be what it will; either the atmoſphere, or the ethe- 
rial part thereof, or ſoniferous particles of bodies. 

Dierbam. 


Sox oA FICK. adj. ( Jonorusand facio, Lat.] 


Producing ſound. 

1 he ſhould aſk me why a clock ſtrikes, and 
points to the hour; and I ſhould ſay, it is by an 
indicating form and ſonori Nel quality, this would be 
unſatisfactory. Watts's Logick. 


SONO'ROUS. agj. [ ſoure, F r. ſonorus, 
Latin. ] 

1. Loud founding ; giving loud or fhrill 
ſound. Bodies, are . as ſono- 
rous or unſanorous. 

All the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial Si 
At which the univerfal hoſt up ſent 


A ſhout that tore hell's concave. 
Milton's Paradi iſe Loſt. 


2. High ſounding ; magnificent of ſound. 


' The Italian opera, amidit all the meanneſs and | 


And folding up their wings, renew'sd their 2 ö 


1 


— 


N 
| 


} 


i. ROVSLY. adv. , 
high ſound z with magnificence * 5 
Soxo' ewas, 1. % [from ſonorous.] 
1. The qua I wing ſound. _ 
Enquiring of ou and lutes of what 
age is thought Foe ought to be, to attain their 
full and beſt ſeaſoning for ſonorouſneſr, he replied, 
That in ſome twenty years would be requiſite, and 
in others forty. | Boyle, 


2. Magnificence of ſound. 


SOON. adv. ¶ unt, Gothick ; yona, Sax. 
A Dutch. 
efore ſong ran me be paſt ; ſhortly after 
why e aſſigned or ſuppoſed, \ '' _ 


Nox did they not perceive Nn evil pli 
Yet to their general's voice they ſoon obey a: Milt, 
ou muſt obey me, ſon or late; 
Why _ you oY ſtruggle with your fate ? 
2. Earl 


Dryden. 
; before any time ſuppoſed ; ap- 
{ (0 late. | 
25 0 — thy father gave thee life too ſoon, 
And hack beret thes of thy life too late, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Do this, that 1 may be reſtored to you the ſooner, 
Heb. xiii, 
How | is it that you are come ſa ſoon to-day ? > 
Ex. ii. 18, 
The earlier ſtayeth for the later, and not that 
the later cometh ſooner. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
. Readily ; willingly. 
I would as foon fee a river winding through woods 
and meadows, as when it is toſſed up int ſo many 
whimfical figures at Verſailles. Add, if. 8 
4. It has in Sd uey the ſignification of an ad- 
jective, whether licentiouſly or according 


to the cuſtom of his time. 

He hath preterved Argaius alive, under pretence 
of having him pubilckly executed after theſe wars, 
of which they hope for a ſoon and proſperous iſſue. 

, Sidney. 
5. Soon as. Immediately ; at the very 
ti me, 

As ſoon as he came nigh unto the camp, he ſaw 
the calf and the dance. Ex. xxxii. 19. 

Nor was his virtue poiſon'd, ſoon as born, 
Wich the too early thoughts of being king. Dryd, 

Feaſts, and buſineſs, and pleaſures, and enjoy- 
ments, ſeem great things to us, whilft we think of 
nothing elle 3 but as ſoon as we add death to them, 
they all fink. into an equal littleneſs. Law. 


S0'ON LY. adv. | trom ſoon.] Quickly; ſpee- 
dilv. This word I remember in no other 
place; 3 but if /oox be, as it ſeems once 
to have been, an adjective, /oonly is pro- 

per. 
. A maſon meets with a ſtone that wants no cut- 


ting, and, How: approving of it, places it in his 
work. More. 


SO"OPBERRY. u. /. Lu, Er A 
plant. Mi 
SOOT. 2. / [rod, Saxon; . Ilandick ; 
het, ch] Condenſed” or embodied 

ſmoke. OT | 
Soot, though thin ſpregd in a field, is a very good 
compoſt. Bacon. 
If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the 
chimney, and ſome appointed/to {weep down the 
ſoot, the houſe will be in danger of burning. Hoqwel. 
Ott they aſſay d, ; 
Hunger and thirſt conſtraining; drugg'd as oft 
With hatefulleſt diſreliſh, writh'd their jaws, 
With ſor and cinders fill d. AMilcon's Paradiſe Loft. 
Our houſehold gods, that droop upon our hearths, 
Each from his venerable face ſhall bruſh. - 
The Macedonian ſoot, and ſhine again. 
Dan. s Clements, | 


> A Lind of 805. Piech 
uced by the "a 


So” OTERKIN. 3. . 
fabled to be 7 

men from fitting over their haves. - 

85 When e e e 


Of wit's fair goddeſs brought to bed, 
There follow'd at his . 4 


For or: -birth, a . Swift. | 
Soor H. 1. / Sax.) Truth; reality. 
Obſol on | | 
Sir, underſtand you this of me bo both, | 
The youngeſt daughter, whom ken for, 
—— keeps from all acceſs + ſuitors, 


2 the eldeſt fiſter firſt be wed. Shak 
He wo like ſooth : he ſays he loves my Jaugh- 


ter 
N 1 think ſo too; for never gat d the moon 
Upon the water, as he II ſtand and read | 
My daughter's eyes. Shakeſpeare's Winter s Tale, 
If I have any ſkill in ſoothſaying, as in ſoorb 1 
Have none, it doth prognoſticate that I ſhall change 
caps. Camden's Remains. 


The very ſeoth of it je, that an ill habit has the 


force of an ill fate. L'Eftrange. 
I did not mean to chide you; 
For,  ſoorh to ſay, I hold it noble in you | 
To cheriſh the diſtreſs d. 


g | "ERP os 
SooTH. adj. troð, Saxon. ] Pleaſing 3 rod 


lightful. ' | 
Some other means I have, — 
Which once of Melibæus old I learn'd, 
The Jang ſhepherd that e er pip'd on plains. 
, Milon. 
Soorn. 3. %, Sweetneſs ; kindneſs. This 


ſeems to be the meaning here. 

' That e'er this tongue of mine, 
- A laid the ſentence of dread baniſhment 
ond proud man, ſhould take it off again | 
wid, words of ſooth! - Shake 's Richard II. 
To 800 TH. v. a. 


[ 
1. To flatter ; to lean with blandiſhments. | 
In ſoothing them, we nouriſh *gainſt our ſenate 
Ihe cackle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. Shak. 
Can I ſooth tyranny ? | 
deem pleas'd to ſee my royal maſter murder'd, 
' ' His crown uſurp'd, a diſtaff in the throne ? Dryd. 
y his fair daughter is the chief confin'd, 
Wks ſooths to dear delight his anxious mind; 
Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, | 
To baniſh from his breaſt his N $ love. | 
| es Odyſſey. 
Thinks he that Memnon, ſoldier — is, 
Thoughtleſs and dull, will liſten to his ſoothing? 
doe. 
1've tried the fores of every reaſon on him, 
+ Seorb'd and careſs'd, been angry, ſceth'd again 
' Laid ſafety, life, and intereſt in his fight; | 
But all are vain, he ſcorns them all for Cato. . 
Addiſon's Cate. 
bn To calm; to ſoften ; to mollify. 
| The beldame 
| Sooths her with e eb and flights with 
threats. — 1 Dryden. 
3. To gratify; to pleaſe. | 
n his caces 3 ; ſootb'd with his future 
ame, 
And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. Dryden. 
So'OTHER. . / [from ſoorh.] A flatterer; 


one who gains by blandiſhments. A 
I cannot flatter : I defy * 
The tongues of ſootbers. . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
To S00"THSAY. v. 2. [ ſooth and ſay. J To: 
predict; to foretel. 
A damſel, poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of 3ivivation, 


met us, which brought her maſters much gain by | 


Soothſaying. Ack, xvi. 
Soo"TH8AYER. . from footh/ay.] A 
foreteller ; a pre ider; a prognoſticator. 
Scarce was Mu dorus made partaker of this oft 


4 "FN a. . [ 


lan, Saxon. 


cans 


2 who affirmed ſtrange and increible | 
OI ſhould be nel by hatch, Sid 
n Jou beware the ides of Mare 

5 .* 

He was animited to « the pa by the 


prediation of 'a _ſoothſayer, that one ſhould ſucceed | 
Pope Leo, whoſe name ſhould be Adrian, an aged 

p -4 hana birth, and of great learning and wiſ- 
Bacon Henry VII. 
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89 PHISTER. nf. Loi, Fr. ale, a 


Latin. ] 
1. A diſputant fallaciouſly ſubtle; an art- 


ful but inſfdioas logician. 
A en traitor needs no.. 1. 
are t Henry vi. 


boty.] The qua- 
ity of being footy z 17 05 els. 
Soor v. adj. (from .] 
1. Breeding ſoot. | 
By fire of coal ti alch & turns 
— Metal to rag * Milton. 
2. Conſiſting of ſoot; 2 
There may be ſome chymic way fo to defecate 
this oil, that it ſhall not ſpend into a jy matter. 
Wilkins. 
3. Black; dark ; duſky. 8 
All the griſly legions that troop 
Under the footy flag of Acheron 
Harpies and hydras, and all — VER forms. 


Swift on his ſooy pinions flits the gnome, 9 


To Soo'TY. [from ſoor.] To make black 
with ſoot. 

Then (for his own weeds) ſhirt and coat all rent, 
Tann'd and all footied with noĩſome ſmoke 
She put him on; and over all a cloke. Chapman. 
Sor. . /. La“ Saxon; /opa, Spaniſh ; 


ſappe, Dutch 
1. Any thing ſteeped in liquor, commonly 
to be eaten. 
The bounded waters | 
Would lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſep of all this ſolid globe. Shakeſp. 
Draw, you rogue! for thoug 
the moon ſhines: I'll make a ſop o' th' moonſhine 
of you. Shakeſpeare. 
Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate 
more than wine of itſelf, Bacon Natural Hift 
2. Any thing 8 to pacify, from 6 


2 — to 


— 


And in a vapour x Are the gloomy dome. - Pope. |. 


| When the ſtafe of the controverſy is well under- 
\1 
| 


it be night, yet | 


brin 
reaſon, which none pf our athẽ 
confute, for the immortality of — fool, I hope 
they will ſo weigh the-conſequences, as neither to 
talk nor live as if there was ho ſuch thing» Denh. 

Not all the ſubtle objections of ſophifters a d rab- 
bies, againſt the goſpel, ſo much prejudiced the 

reception of it, as the reproach of thoſe crimes 
with which they aſperſed the aſſemblies of chriſ- 
tians. 8 ' Ropers, 

2. A profeſſor of philoſophy ; a a 
This ſenſe is antiquated. 

Alcidimus the ſophifer hath arguments to prove, 
that voluntary and extemporal far excelleth preme- 
ditated ſpeech. Hooker. 

SoPHI'sTICAL. ophiftique „French, 


from /ophiff. ] about ſubtle; lo- 
gically deceitful. 
Neither know I whether] ſhould prefet for mad- 


neſs, and /opbifficel couzenage, thac the fame. body 
of Chriſt ſhould be in a thouſand places at once of 
this ſublunary world, Hall. 


8$ha 
If a heathen philo 


N 


_ 
* 


ſtood, the difficulty will not be great in giving an- 
wers to all his ſophiſixal cavils. Sling fleet. 
| That may ſeem a demonſtration for the preſent, 


which to poſterity will appear a mere fophit'-al 
knot. 


More 
Sor H1'sTICALLY. adv. I from ſephiftical. 
With fallacious e | u 8 1 
Bolingbroke argues moft ſopbiftically, Swift. 
To Sorntr'sTICATE. v. 4. | fophiftiquer, 
Fr. from /ophift.] To adulterate ; ta 
corrupt with ſomething ſpurious, 


/ 


The prudent Sibyl had before prepar*d 
A ſop, in honey ſteep'd, to charm the guard; 


His greedy grinning jaws, juſt op'd to roar. Dryd. 

III nature is not cured with a ſep; quarrelſome 

men, as well as quarrelſome curs, are worſe for fair 

uſage. L" Eftrange. 

To Cerberus they give a ſep, 

His tripple barking mouth to ſtop. Swift. 

To Sor. v. al To ſteep in liquor. | 5 
Sor E. 2. J. [See Soar.] 

Sor R. 1. / [from ſophifta, Lat.] A young 

man who has been two years at the uni- 


verſity. 
Three Cambridge ſephs and three pert remplars | 
came 
The ſame their talents, and their taſtes the 8 
Each prompt to query, anſwer, and debate, | 
And ſmit with love of poeſy and prate. Pope's Dun. 


Sor HT. n. . [Perſian.] The e of 


Perſia. 

By this ſcimitar 
| That ſlew the ſopbi and a 7 1 prince. Shakes. 
A A fig for the ſultan and ſoþ eve. 


So“ PpHISM. 2. % 1 Lat.] A fal- 
lacious argument ; an unſound ſubtilty; 1 


a fallacy. 


When a falſe argument puts on the a ce 

of a true one, then it is properly called a 7 

or fallacy. Gt 
I, who as yet was never known to ſhow | 

Falſe pity to premeditated woc, 


And hear thy ſophbiſms in ſo plain a cauſe. - Harte. | 


Which, mix'd with powerful drugs, ſhe caſt before ' 


Will graciouſly explain great nature's laws, i 


If the paſſions of the mind be ſtrong, they eafil 
ſophiſticate the — reaps. they make it apt 
believe upon ev er warrant, and to imagine 
infallible truth = Gray ſcarce any probable mew * 

areth. 

. 's three of us are ſopbi ones e 

Divers experiments — d not, wal os e 
were at one time tried with genuine materials, — 
at another time with ſophiſticated ones. Beyle. 
The only perſons amongſt the heathens, who fo- 
pbiſticated nature and phlloſophy, were the Stoicks; 


— 


of cauſes, reaching even to the elicite 177 of man's 
88 | * South * Sermonte 
Yet the rich cullies may their boaſting 1 - 

They purchaſe but ſoph ifticated ware: 

*Tis prodigality that buys deceit, Sg 

Where both the giver and the taker . Dod. 
The eye hath its coats ans humours tranſparent 
and colourleſs, leſt it ſhould tinge an 1/p"y iNicate the 
light that it lets in by a natural jaundice. Bentley. 


 SOPHI'STICATE. part. adj, I ſtom the 
verb.] Adulterate ; not genuine. 
ine ſparkles brighter far than ſhe, 
Tis pure and right, without deceit, . 
And that no woman e'er will be; 


No, they are all ſepbiſpicate. 


Cool: 
Since then a great part of our ſeientifical treaſure” 


is moſt likely to be adulterate, though all bears the 


know what is ſophiſticate and what is not ſa, is to 
bring all to the examen of the touchſtone. Glanve 
Jo truth, when only one ſupplied the tate, 

Grew ſcarce and dear, and yet hepbificae Dryden, - 


So; pH IST. *. /. LY v1. A pro- 


| —_— light, when there were found numbers of | 
Bs IQ 


att 


| 


SoyrByISTICA TION. 2. /. 2 
Fr. from /ophifticare.] A teration ; not 
genuineneſs. | 

* is the act of — aitut- 
8 2 ce?erſrating 


3 ments from 
2 an, "Il 


who affirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation | 


image and ſuperſcription of truth; the only way to 
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fy 


_— 
Y'\.* 008 dna and Rwpler fold in hone hentoals 33ers. Sire Ne: 
"| "er adulternted by _—_ | ere Seeg. adj. Containing enchant- ing and nouriſhment of their young, 8 Sg 


ſellers, "eſpecially if the - precioulneſs may make | ments. A word not ue. [. n | 
weir eee 3 % ee, Thi art envring Circe's kouſe, _. | SORE, 4%. [from the noun. ] 
7 des eaſy ſubmiſſion to Sophifticatians of ſenſe, Where by her med cines, black and ſorcerous, ; 1 1. Tender to the touch. It has ſometimes 
we haye inability to prevent the miſcarriages of | Thy ſouldiers all are ſhux in well-arm'd ties, e before the cauſal noun. © 
our junior reaſons. 4, . Glanville \ | And. turn'd to ſwine. 8 Chapman. We can neer be ſure, © : 
Sor nisi“ TOR. . /. [from ſophifticate.] | S0'RCERY. 1. /. Magick; enchantment;| Whether we pain or not endure 3 


5 Adulterator z one that makes things not conjuration - witchcraft ; charms. | And juft ſo far are ſore and griev d, 


n | . | As by the favey is belier'd. == Hudibras, 

f e | : 4 For miſchiefs manifold, and ies terrible | ile ſore of battle, while our wounds are green, 
So yaISTRY. . J [from ſophift.] Was baniſh d. ine Shakeſpeare. | Why ſhould we tempt the doubtful die again? * 
1. Fallacious ratiocination. | Adders wiſdom I have learn'd, q * Dryden, 

His ſepbiſtry prevailed ; his father believed. Sid. | To fence my ears againſt thy ſorceries. Milton. It was a right anſwer of the phyſician to his pa- 
Theſe men have obſcured and confounded the AQazon has, long tracts of rich ſoil; but had}| tient, that had ſore eyes : If you have more plea. 
natures of things by their falſe principles and | the misfortune in his youth to fall under the power | fure in the taſte of wine than in the uſe of 
Kal, 41535 ough an act be never ſo fin. | of ſorcery. SETS, Tatler. | fight, wine is good 4e _ Tree of ſeeing 
ful, they will ſtrip it of its guilt. South, | | . | be greater to you thi of drinking, wine is 
2. Logical exerciſe. 5 1 SORD. 2. /. [corrupted from ward. ] Turf; 1 king, La 


, 2 . aſſ ound. 2%, | a. -@ * 0 | 
- 0. s. | - Felton. | on the green ſord. 9 Winter's Tale. | , Malice and batred are very fretting and vexa- 
To SO'PORATE. v. u. [ foporo, Lat.] Tolay An aſtar of graſſy ſord. ' Milton, | ious, and apt to make our minds fore and uneaſy ; 
. aſleep. Dia. . 1 daut he that can moderate theſe affections will find 
SoronHrraous. adj. | ſopor and fere.] SO'RDES. n. /. La] Foulneſs ; dregs. | eaſe in his mind. _ © Tilktſmn, 
> * The ſea wajhes off the foil and ſordes wherein | Laugh at your friends; and, if your friends are 


ö 4 P roductive of fleep; caufing ſleep ; Nar- | mineral moſſes were involved and concealed, and fore, 
iq cotick; opiate ; dormitive ; ſomniferous; | thereby renders them more conſpicuous. Woodw. | So much the better, you may laugh the more. Pope, 
447 anodyne ; fleepy. | So'RDET. } 2. /. [ ſourdine, Fr. fordina,| 3. Violent with pain; afflictively vehe- 
49.4 The particular ingredients of thoſe magical oint- | $6*g DIN E. I Italian.) A ſmall pipe put] ment. See Sor, adverb. 
Res iy ments are opiate an ſoporiferous for anointing of into th hof k 3 Threeſcore and ten I 3 remember well 
49.9 the forehead, neck, feet, and back-bone, procures |. N © mouth © 2 trumpet, to ma 5 od Within the vel f which time I've fi . 
— r,, or ire , , . ] i fo 
196455 ; While thi whos operation was performing, II So A DID. adj. [ ſordidus, Lat.] .”. EPs | 
4 8; ay in a profound fleep, by the force of that i-| 1. j ; ; dirty. | j 1 20wi 
\ $90.4 by ferous medicine infuſed into my liquor. 275 5 . * g — y _y 4 1 * 2 un. 1 ani 
14 8 — y Uq *Y There Charon ſtands, a I will perſevere in my courſe of loyalty, though 
1 | " OPORI FE ROUSNESS, 1. < [ from ſopori- A ſordid god; down from his hoary chin } the conflict be ſore between that and my blood. 
ee Ferous.] The quality of cauſing ſleep. A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, unclean. | S Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
1 84-4 SOPORI'FICK. adj. pr and facio.] Caul- : Dryden. My loins are filled with a ſore diſeaſe j and there 
[ay th ing lleep; opiate ; narcotick. 3. 1 ſerdide, F rench.] Intellectually dirty ; | is no whole part in my body. Common Prayer. 
1 15 The colour and taſte of opium are, as well as mean; vile; baſe. As likelieg 0 _ 8 | 4, 
ji f 7 its ſoporifick or anodyne virtues, mere powers de- Thou canſt not thoſe exceptions make, s kelieſt was, nen 205 uch foes met 4 by | 
. pending on its primary qualities. Locte. Which vulgar ſordid mortals take. Convley, Gentl th | * 
4 4-7 SO PPER., . f from /op.] One that ſteeps It is ſtrange, fince the prieſt's office heretofore ee e- N 
+. 34 tas 3. 1 was always ſplendid, that it is now looked upon as -» id | 
+ 81 * 14 8 in x nah | a piece of religion, to make it low and ſordid. After this day's travel ſore 
PF 84's Sox B. #. /. [ ſorbum, Lat.] The berry of | 25 n ve * South's 1 Sweet reſt ſeize thee evermore. Mien. 
1115 the ſorb or ſervice· tree. 3. Lyrdide, Fr.] Covetous ; niggardly. They are determined to live up to the holy rule, 
+. 1. So adi. Tf 8 - | though fore evils and great tem inconveniencies 
$' 94/5 O RBILE. adj. [from /orbeo, Lat.] That Hie may be old, | ſhould attend the-diſcharge of their duty. Atterb- 
1 may be drunk or ſipped. | _ yet PN rg who refuſes gold. Denham. Criminal Our of of; SR, 
in 4 ; 77 | one ſhould ceaſe to be generous and charitable, | 4. Criminal. of ule. ; 
nm * ene 7 rbitio, Lat.] The becauſe another is ſordid and ungrateful, it would To lapſe in fulneſs 
OM 4 king or upping. 2 be much in the power of vice to extinguiſh chriſ- Is forer than to lye for need; and falſehood 
iin So RCERER. 2. /. Lor cier, Fr. ſortiarius, | tian virtues, 5 L"Eftrange. | Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shakeſp, Cymbelime. 
1 * carat conjurer; an enchanter ; So'xp1D Ly. ads. [from fordid.) Meanly;| Sorxs. n. / [from ſaur, French.] 
ln - oorly ; . | The buck 1s called the firſt f. the 
1 They ſay this town is full of cozenage, 38 RN IETS did Phe a picket; the third —— fourth 
4 BY As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, o RDIDNEsS. 1. . [from fordid.] year, 1 fore. fl N 25 Sb;aleſpeare. 
10 Drug-working ſorcerers that change the mind, 1. Meanneſs ; baſeneſs. - 1 | 8 . 1 
lj Kitt Soul- killing witches that deform the body, | I omit.the madneſſes of Caligula's delights, and SORE. adv. [This the etymologiſts derive 
LE And many ſuch like libertines of fin. Shakeſpeare. | the <xecrable ſordidnes of thoſe of Tiberius. Corley. from cer, Dutch: but ſeer means only 
i The weakneſs of the power of witches upon kings | 2, Naſtineſs; not neatneſs. i an intenſeneſs of any thing; fore al- 
4 Ny 0 and - magiſtrates may be aſcribed/to the wealcneſs Providence deters people from Qluttiſhnefs and] moſt always includes pain.] With pain- 
I. of imagination; for it is hard for a witch or a ſerdidneſi, and provokes them to cleanlineſs. Ray. 4 h "78 
F: $144 3 fercerer to put on a belief that they can hurt ſuch. A ful or dangerous vehemence; in a very 
Nit | | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. SorE. 1. % [yan, Saxon; /aur, Daniſh.]] painful degree; with afflictive violence 
104" He ſaw a fable ſercerer ariſe, A place tender and painful; a place ex- or pertinacity. It is now little uſed; 
4 14 an 7 gorgons hiſs, and dragons glare, | coriated; an ulcer. It is not uſed of a4 Thine arrows ſtick faſt in me, and thy hand 
i „ a with Moſes ; | wound bus of 4 . wig ras es ; Let lightly lea 10 2 — 
NN . - it 51 : ; 3 3 e Kn en U 1 
" | . but the wonders which Moſes wrought did fo far either long continued, or from internal With i ſteel 8 25 ſo ood * 
e 


tranſcend the power of magicians, as made them cauſe . to be a /ore, there muſt be an e That headleſs his unwieldy body lay. Fairy Queen» 
confeſs it was the finger of God. Watts's Logick. coriation; a tumour or bruiſe is not He this and that, and each man's blow 


SO'RCERESS. 2. J. [female of forcerer.] | called a ſore before ſome diſruption hap- | Doth eye, defend, and ſhift, being laid to fee. 
A female magician ; an enchantreſs. pen. | 8 | a | 2 Danicl. 
Bring forth that ſorcereſs condemn'd to burn. ä Let us hence provide r A enn 
7 1 Shakeſpeare, | A ſalve for any ſore that may betide. | Diftruſt hook fire thaie ninds Milton, 
Pirem witches and * forcereſſes have fed upon - _, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 426+ ala ed 
man's fleſh, to aid their imagination with high Receipts abound z but ſearching all thy ſtore, | So that, if Palamon rg etc - | fore, a 
and foul yapours. 2 Baton. The beſt is Kill at hand, to launce the ſore, Arcite was hurt as 28 ae 10 4 6 — 
Ky ſnaky ſorcery hat _ 1 And cut the head; for, till the core be found, Sore ont 5 the knight, who this long fermon 
uft by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, The ſecret vice is fed and gathers ground. Dryden. | 2 * 
'n, and with hideous outcry ruſh'd between. By theſe all feſt'ring ſores her councils _ At length, confidexing al, wry n he 3 


Milton Which time or has diſclos'd or ſhall reveal. Dryd. | 
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Gre eee. 1 
E you welcome ts theſe ſhatter'd legions ? 
So'xEHON. 
SoM. of arbitrary ex 

or ſervile tenure, formerly in Scotland, 
as likewiſe in Ireland. Whenever a 
chieftain had a mind to revel, he came 
down among the tenants with his fol- 
lowers, by way of conte pt called in the 
lowlands. giliwwitfitts, and lived on free 
quarters; fo that ever ſince, when a 
perſon obtrudes himſelf upon another, 


. 
* 


ſtays at his houſe, and hangs upon him 
5 ſaid to forn, or 


far bed and d, he is 
be a/c 8 ts . Macbean. | 
They exact upon them all kind of ſervices ; | 
yea, and the very wild exactions, coignie, livery, 
and ſorebon 3 by which ny poll and utterly undo 
the poor tenants and freeholders under them. 
|  ., Spenſer's Ireland, 
$0 REL. 1. /; [diminutive of fore.] 
The buck is called the firſt year a fawn ; the 
ſecond, a pricket; the third, a ſorel. 
So'RELY. adv. | from fore.] 


1. With a great degree of pain or diſtreſs. 
Here's the ſmell of the blood till; all the per- | 
fumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand. 
Oh! oh! oh !--What a ſigh is there! the heart is 
vrely overch 8 
Tech 5 the warrior train, 
Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none were lain. 


5 Dryden. 

2. With vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 
I have done ill, | 

Of which I do accuſe myſelf ſo ſorely, + : 

That I will enjoy no more. Shakeſpeare. 


Sol KEN ESS. 2. . [from /ore.] Tenderneſs | 
He that, whilſt the ſoreneſs of his late pangs of 
conſcience remains, finds himſelf a little indiſpoſed 
for ſin, preſently concludes repentance hath had its 
perfect work, _ Decay of Piety. 
My foot began to ſwell, and the pain aſſwaged, 
though it left ſuch a ſoreneſs, that I could hardly 
ſuffer the clothes of my bed. Temple. 


Son TES. #. . [owpsirn;.] Properly an 
heap. An argument where one propoſi- 
tion is accumulated on another. 

Chryſippus the Stoick invented a kind of argu- 
ment, conſiſting of more than three propoſitions, 
which is called ſorites, or a heap. Dryden. 

Sorites is when ſeveral middle terms are choſen 
to connect one another ſucceſſively in ſeveral pro- 
poſitions, till the laſt propoſition connects its pre- 
dicate with the firſt ſubject. Thus, All men of re- 
venge have their ſouls often uneaſy; uneaſy ſouls 
are a plague to themſelves; now to be one's' own 
plague is folly in the extceme. Matt Logick. 


So ROE. erer and cædo.] The mur- 
der of a ſiſter. 1 


, 


| 


. 


SO'RRAGE, 2. % The blades of green wheat | 


or barley. Dig. 


So“ KRAN CR. 3. / [In farriery.] Any 
diſeaſe or ſore in os he ] Dis. | 


SO'RREL. v. c [Pune, Sax. forel, French; 
oralis, Latin.] This plant agrees with | 
the dock in all its characters, and only 
differs in having an acid taſte. Miller. 


Of all roots of herbs the root of ſorrel goeth the 
fartheſt into the earth. It is a cold and acid herb, 


that loveth the earth, and is not much drawn by 


the ſun. Bacon. 
Acid auſtere vegetables contract and ſtrengthen 
the fidres, as all kinds. of ſorrel, the virtues of 
which lie in acid aſtringent ſalt, a ſovereign anti- | 
doe againſt the putreſcent bilious alkali. | 


Arbutbnot on Aliments. | 
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SORRINESS. u. « [from /orry.] 


— 
5 
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Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 4 
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Thy pipe, O Pan, mall help, though I fGing ſors 
ry. Sidney. 
Mean- 
eſs ; pitiableneſs ; deſpi- 
cableneſs. - TENTS? WE 
So'r row. 2. / [org, Daniſh.] Grief; pain 


Sorrow is not commonly underſtood as 
the effect of preſent evil, but of loſt good. 
Sorrow is uneaſine(ſs in the mind, upon the 
thought of a good loſt, which might have been 
enjoyed longer; or the ſenſe of a preſent evil. Locle. 
Sorrow on thee, on all the pack of you; 
That triumph thus upon my miſery ! Shakeſpeare, 
A world of woe and ſorrow. ilton. 
Some other hour I will to tears allow | 
But, having you, can ſhow no ſorroww now. d. 
To So'RROW. v. 2. [ ſaurgan, Gothick ; 
yongian, Saxon.) To grieve ; to be 
ſad; to be dejefted, 
The miſerable change, now at my end, 


Lament nor forrow at. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleop. | 


Wherever ſorrow is, relief would be; 
If you do forrow at my grief in love, 
By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 
Were both extermin'd. Shakeſpeare. 
Now I rejoice, not that ye were made ſorry, but 
that ye ſorrowed to repentance. 2 Cor. vii. 9. 
I neither fear to die, nor defire to live; and 
having maſtered all grief in myſelf, I defire no man 
to ſorrow for me. | Hayward. 
Send them forth, though forrowing, yet in peace. 
| 145 | Milton. 
Sad the prince explores 
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3 1 deſpicably; wretehedly; piti- 
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for ſomething paſt; ſadneſs; mourning. 


1, A kind; a f 
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How now, why do you keep alone? 
Of ſorriq fancies your companions making, 
-Vſing thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have 
With theny they-think on. — Macbeth. 
If the union. of the parts conſiſt on 
would ſeem that a bag of duſt would be of as firm 
a conſiſtence as that of marble; and 2 cage 


N . 


- 


had been but a ſorry priſon, = lan ville. 
| Coarſe complexions, MS 422 
And cheeks of ſorry grain, will ſerve to pl 
The ſampler, and to teize-the houſewife's wool. 


How vain were all the enſi 
could not ſu him agai 
a ſorry ſlave v8 4 L'Eftranye. 

If this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, 
the poet might bave found ſome ſorry excuſe for de- 
taining the reader, Dryden. 

If fuch a flight and ſorry bufineſs as that could 
produce one organical body, one might reaſonably 

expect, that now and then a dead lump of dough 
tnight be leavened into an animal. Bentley's Sermons« 


SORT. 3. / Leal ef rench.] * 
Disfigur'd more than ſpirit of happy ſort. Melton. 

A ſubſtantial and unaffeQed piety not only gives 
a man a credit among the ſober and virtuous, but 
even among the vicious ſort of men. Tillot 

Theſe three ſorts of poems ſhould differ in their 
numbers, defigns, and every thought. _ 
Endeavouring to make the frgnification of ſpe-- 
cifick names clear, they make their ſpecifick ideas: 
of the ſorts of ſubſtances of a few of thoſe ſimple 
ideas found in them. Locke. 


2. A manner; a form of being or acting. 
Flowers, in ſuch ſort worn, can neither be ſmelt 
nor ſeen well by thoſe that wear them. Hookers 
That I may laugh at her in equal fort 
As ſhedoth laugh at me, and makes my pain her ſport, 


s of his power, that 
one lighting look of 


The neighb'ring main, and forrowing treads the | Sj)penſer 1 Sonnets, 
ſhores. A Pope. | To Adam in what ſort ſhall.I appear? Milton. 
ccom- 8 8 


So'RROWED. adj. [from adored 
panied with ſorrow. Out of uſe. 
Now the publick body, which doth ſeldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itſelf 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 
Of its own fall, reſtraining aid to Timon; 
And ſends forth us to make their ſcrrowed tender. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
So'RROWFUL. adj. [ ſorrow and full.] 
1. Sad for ſomething paſt ; modruful; 
grieving. | 
| Bleſſed are they which have been forr-wful for 
all thy ſcourges; for they ſhall rejoice for thee, 
when they have ſeen all thy glory. Tob. xiii. 14. 
eeply ſerious. Not in uſe. 
Hannah ſaid, No, my lord, I am a woman of a 
22 ſpirit : I have poured out my ſoul before 
- ; 


1 Samuel. 


2. 


3. Expreſſing grief; 


grief. | 
The things that my ſoul refuſed to touch, are 
as my ys 7 meat. Job, vi. 7. 
Sox RY. adj. [ram, Saxon. ] 


1. Grieved for ſomething paſt. It is ge- 
nerally uſed of ſlight. or caſual miſcar- 
riages or vexations, but ſometimes. of 

reater things. It does not imply any 
mo continuance of grief. | 
DO,, forget 

What we are ſorry for ourſelves in the. 
33 Timon of Atbens. 
The king was. ſorry: nevertheleſs, for the oath's 
ſalce, he commanded the Baptiſt's head to be given 
her. 5 Mutebetu, xiv. 9. 
I'm ſorry for thee, friend; tis the duke's plea- 
ſure. > . Shakeſpeare. 

Me are ſorry for the ſatire interſ in ſom 

of theſe pieces, upon a tew peopie, from whom the 

higheſt provocations have been received. Swift. 


worthleſs ; vexatious, 


accompanied with | 


filth, Iſlandick. ] Vile; 


3. A degree of any quality. ; 
I have written the more boldly unto you, in ſome 
fort, as putting you in mind. Romans, xv. 15. 


fort I have copied his ſtile. 


4. & claſs or order of perſons. 

j The one being a thing that belongeth generally: 
unto all; the other, ſuch as none but the wiſer and- 
more judicious 1 can perform. | Hookers 

have bought 4 
Golden opinions from all forts of people: Shakeſp. 
The firſt ſort by their own ſuggeſtion fell. Milton. 
Hoſpitality to the better ſort, and charity to the 
poor; two virtues that are never exerciſed ſo well as 
when they accompany each other. Aterb. Strmant«- 
| 5. A company; a knot of prople, - 
Mine eyes are full of tears: I cannot ſee z- - 
And yet ſalt water blinds them. not ſo much, 


Dryden. 


A ſort of luſty ſhepherds ſtrive. 
6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. 


I know none of that name, lady; there was none 
ſuch in the army of any ſort. Shakeſpeare. 


7. | fort, Fr. fortes, Latin,] A lot. Out 
of ute, | | | 


Make a lott ry, 
And by decree let bleckiſh Ajax 
Draw the ſort to fight with Hector. 
8. A pair; a ſet; a ſuit. 
Tv Sox r. v. a. 


Italian. 


1. To ſeparate. into diſtinct and proper 


claſſes. 
; I come to thee-for-charitable licence, . 
To fore our nobles from our common men. Shah. 
A A piece of cloth made of white and black threaus,. 
though the whole appear neither white nor black, 
but grey, yet each remains what it was before, 
the threads were 


. 
Lid 


- 


aL 


| colour by itſelf. 
4 


Shell. 


ded 
ly in reſt, it 


Milton. - | 


I ſhall not be wholly without praiſe, if in ſome 


But they can ſee a ſort of traitors here. Shaksſþ- 
Waller. 


Is ſignior Montanto returned from the wars? 


Skate pere. 


[ fortiri, Latin; afſortire, . 


pulled aſunder, and ſeried each 
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860 have tine i ſome ew bin 


+ £0 and with the inſets. » 

| ag req pon appt maps ot 
a With this 4efre, the hath « netive might 
To find out ev'ry truth, if the had time; 
Th innumerable effects to ſort aright, 
And by degrees from cauſe tocauſe toclimb. Davies. 
he number of Gmple ideas, that make the no- 


minal eſſence of loweſt ſpecies, or firſt ſorting | 
of individuals, ds on the mind of man. © 40 
The-rays which differ in refrangibili 


| . and 2 from one another; and har ch 7 | 


y tefraQtion, or by reflexion. Newton's Opticks. 
But grant that actions beſt diſcover man, 
Take the moſt ſtrong, and ſort them as you can: 
The few that glare, each character mu mark: 
You balance not the many in the dark. Pope. 
2. To reduce to order from ſtate of con- 
fuſion. 
Theſe they ſorted into their feveral times and 
laces z ſome to begin the ſervice of God with, and 
me to end; ſome to be interlaced between the di- 
vine readings of the law and prophets. Hooker. | 
Let me not be light ; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband 3 
And never be Baſſanio fo from me; 
But God fort all! CShakeſp. Merchant of Nin 
3. To conjein ; to put together in diſtri- 


bution. 
For, when ſhe forts things preſentwith things paſt | 
And thereby things to come doth oft foreſee; - 
When ſhe doth doubt at firft, and chuſe at laſt, 
Theſe acts her own, without her body, be. Davies. 
The twain perceiving, by her words ill ſorted, 
That ſhe was wholly from herſelf tranſported. 


Brown. 
4. To cull; to chuſe; to ſelect. 
Send his mother to his father's houſe, 
That he may ſort her out a worthy ſpouſe. Chapman. 


To SorT. P. u. 
1. To be joined with others of the ſame 


ſpecies. 
Nor do metals only fort and herd with metals in 
_ theearth, and minerals with minerals; but both in 
common together. ' Wotdward. 
2. To conſort; to join. 
The illiberality of parents towards their children, 


makes them baſe, and ſort with any company. Bac. 


3. To ſuit; to fit. 
/ A man cingct ſpeak to a ſon but as a father ; 
whereas a friend may ſpeak as the caſe requires, 
and not as it ſorteth with the perſon. Bacon. 
They are happy whoſe natures ſort with their vo- 
cations. Bacon. | 
Among unequals, what ſociety 
Can ſort, what armony, or true delight! , 
Which muſt be mutual, in proportion due 
Giv'n and receiv'd. Ailton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The Creator calling forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them ſeveral charge, 
As ſorted beſt with preſent things. MIt. Par. Loft. 
For diffrent ſtiles with diff rent ſubjects ſort, 
As ſeveral garbs with country, town, and court. 
Pope. 
4. [fortir, to iſſue, F rench. ] To termi- 


nate ; to iſſue. 
It ſorted nat to any fight, but to a retreat. Bacon. | 
Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they 
raiſe ſome perſons to be companions z which many 
times ſerteth to inconvenience. Bacon. 


To have ſucceſs ; to terminate i in the 


effect deſired. 

The flips of their vines have been brought i into 
Spain, but they have not ſorted to the fame purpoſe 
as in their native country. 

- Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 

It was tried in a blown bladder, whereinto fleſh 
and a flower were put, and it ſerted not; for dry 


- bladders will not blow, and new bladders further 


Bacon. 


putrefaction. 

6. To fall out. r fort, a lot, French. ] 
And ſo far am I glad it did fo ſort, 
As this ow jangling I eſteem a ſports Shateſp. 


For 


800 art. TI 
by but not yet reset. - 

| As things are ranked under names, tate forts or 
| ies, only as they agree to certain abſtract ideas, 
F- , eſſence of each ſort comes to be nothing but 
| that idea which the era, if I may ſo call it from 
| fort, as 1 do general from genus, name ftands for. 


neſs ; . 
Here doth he wiſh hi — fuch reer 
As might hold / — uality, 


The a not levy. my keſps Henry IV. 
80 RTILEGE. 2. /+ ilege, Fr. A. 


drawing lots. | 
SO'RTMENT. 2. / [from rr. ] ES 
1. The act of ſorting; diſtribution. 
2. A parcel ſorted or diſtributed. 


— — 


chair, 
The winter ſky began to frown 
Poor Stella muſt pack off to townz 
107 N rr and air 1 
To in an ea air. 
Sor. 3. /. [ror, Saxon; ſot, French; ot, 
Dutch. 
1. A blockhead; a dull, ignorant, * 


fellow; a dolt. 

a Of the loyal ſervice of his ſon 8 

When I inform'd him, then he call'd me ſor, 

And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. Shak. 
Either our braggs e 

Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his deſcription 


Tell him that no hiſtory or antiquity can match 
his conduct; and preſently the for, becauſe he 
knows neither hiſtory nor antiquity, ſhall 44 to 


— 


way for him not to fall ſhort. out b. 


2. A wretch ſtupified by drinking. 
Every ſign 
That calls the ſtaring ſors to naſty wine. Roſcommon. 
A ſurly ill-bred lord, 

That chides and ſnaps her up at every word; 
A brutal ſor, who, while ſhe holds his head, 
With drunken filth bedaubs the nuptial bed. 

Granville. 


To Sor. v. a. To ſtupify 3 to * to 


infatuate. 

L hate to ſee a brave bold fellow ſotted, 

Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey, by love; ; 
A eriveling hero, fit for a romance. 


a D den's Spaniſh Friar. 
The | Fo 


ion 
Turns his brain, and ſtupifies his mind; 
The ſotted moon-calf gapes. Dryden. 


To Sor. v. 2. To tipple to ſtupidity. 
Soc rTISH. adj. | from ſot.] 
1. Dull; 


doltiſh. 
All's but naught: : 
Patience is ſottiſp, and impatience does 
Become a dog that's mad. Shak. Ant. and Clip. 
Upon the report of his approach, more than 


more deſperate or more ſotti iſh, did abide in the 
field, of whom many were lain. Hayward. 


e gain'd a king a 
Ahaz his ſortiſþ conqueror. Milton. 
Tis ſottiſh to offer at things that cannot be 
brought about, L'* Eftrange. 
The inhabitants of Soldania in Africk are ſo 
fot and groſsly ignorant, that they differ very 
e from brutes. Wilkins. 


ney 


* 


| 


— bak 2. Doll ak b. 


Locke. þ - 
| So"RTANCE. 3. /; [from ort.]  Suitable- | 


| gium, Latin.) The aft or prattice of | 


— — 5 2 


To Soss. v. 3. [a cant word.] To fit | 
lazily on a chair; en ter toads 


Swift. | 


Prov'd us unſpeaking ſots. Shakeſpeare. | 
| Soul blinded ſots, that creep 
In dirt, and never ſaw the wonders of the deep. 
Drayton. 


meaſure himſelf by himſelf, which is the only ſure 


ſtupid ; ſenſeleſs; infatuate ; |, 


half fell away and diſperſed ; the reſidue, being | 


"How ener a js pre to aſtrology ! | 


„ 


So'TTISHLY, adv. „ 
. pidly; dully - Ten ety, J *. 
\ over great 


mad wi 
_ fortun ured the Kin his lette 
| Abe gieat ſeal, to SN lady Jane ts 


| ſucceed him in the inheri tance of the crown, 


Atheiſm is impudent in pretending to — 
phy; and ſu Wande Jo ignorant, in Fancy. 
Tos that the Knowledge of nature tends ta irteli. 
Sion. Olanville. a 
So ſottiſbiy to loſe the pureſt pleaſures and com. 
1 of this world, and forego the expectation of 
im another; and fo deſperately to run 
the riſk oY 


dwelling with everlaſting — 
plaialy diſcovers itſelf to be the moſt pernicious 


- folly and deplorable madneſs ia the world, Bentley, 
_ I So'TT3SENESS: " 
* 


[from frei.] 
1. Dullneſs ; ſtupidity; inſenſibility. 
Sorhetimes phlegm putrifies into forriſbne fone, 4 
tiſhneſs into an ignorance or neglect of all 
gion. Hol dap 
Few confider what a degree on Joe eſs and 
confirmed W men may ſin elves j ery 
South, 
The firſt part of the text, the folly and fottiſh. 
neſs of atheiſt, will come home to their =>, 
fince they make ſuch a noiſy pretence to wit and 
ſagacity. © 3 
2. Drunken ſtupidity. > | 
No ſober temperate perſon can look with 


complacency upon the and ſotrj 
of his parks Frm | 4 fax 
SOUCE, n. /, See Sousx. 
SO'VEREIGN. adj. n Fr. /e vrans, 
Spaniſh. ] 
1. Supreme in power; having no ſupe 
riour. 
As teaching bringeth us to know that God is 
our ſupreme truth; ſo prayer teſtifieth that we ac · 
knowledge him our overcign good. Hooker, 
You, my ſovereign lad, 
Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
None of us who now thy grace implore, 
But held the rank of ſovereign queen before; 
Till giddy chance, whoſe malice-never bears 
That mortal bliſs ſhould laſt for length of years, 
Caſt us down headlong from our high eſtate. Dryd. 
Whether Eſau, then, were a vaſſal to Jacob, and 
Jacob his ſovereign prince by birthright, I leave the 
reader to — 4 Locke, 


2. Supremel yy efficacious ; 3 predominant 
over diſeaſes. 

A memorial of fidelity and zeal, a ſevereigu 
preſervative of God's people from the venomous 
infection of hereſy. + ; Hooker. 

The moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen is but 
empirick ; and, to this preſervative, of no better 
report than a horſe drench. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 

Love-wounded Protheus, 
My boſom, as a bed, 
Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal'd, 
And thus I ſearch it with a ſov'reign kiſs. Shake 

A water we call water of paradiſe, by that we do 

to it, is made very ſovereign for health, Bacon. 
Like the ſcum ftarv'd men did draw 

From parboil'd ſhoes and boots, and all the reſt 

Which were with any ſovereign fatneſs bleſt. Donne. 

Be cool, my friend, and hear my muſe diſpenſe ' 
Some ſovereign comforts drawn from common _ 

Dry 
So'veREIGN. 2. . Supreme lord. 

O, let my ſovereign turn away his face, | 

And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Shokeſp- 
By my ſovereign, and his fate, I fuer, 

Renown'd for faith in peace, for force in war, 

Oft our alliance other lands deſir- d. Dryden. 


So"VEREIGNLY. adv. [from fovereigh.) 
SN ; in the higheſt degree. 


was ſooereignly lovely in himſelf,- Beyle. 
| 800 VEREIGNTYs 
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Go'vERETGNTY, -; " [Jonverainete, Fr.] | 
ney; hi eſt place; ſupreme 
higheſt degree of excellence. 
Give'me pardon, "BENS, 
That I, your vaffal, have employ d 22 
r unknown ſever J 
11 were n Souls this virtuous prince 
Take on his grace the ſov'reignty thereof. Shak. 
Io give laws unto a people, to inſtitute mas- 
trates and officers over them ; to * and par- 
don malefackors; to have the ſole authority of 
making war and peace, are the true marks 4 Jove-, 
| iontys | 2 aies. 
N e hunter thence he ſhall be ſtil'd 5 
Before the Lord; as in deſpite of heaw'n, 
@r from heav'n, claiming ſecond ſow” reignty. 
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| ilton. ; 
Nothing does fo gratify a haughty humour, as 

| this piece of uſurped ſovereignty over our brethren. 

| * Government of the Tongue. 

No oye's own tree, 

That holds the woods in awful fov'reignty, - 

Requires a depth of lodging in the ground; 

High as his topmoſt boughs to heav'n aſcend, 


So iow his ronts to hell's dominion tend. Dryden. | 


1 well foreiet, whene'er thy ſuit I grant, 
That I my much-lov'd ſow" reignty ſhall want, 
And her new beauty, may thy heart invade. Dryd. 
Let us above all things poſſeſs our ſouls with 


awful apprehenſions of the majeſty and ſovereignty | 


of God. 4 ha ogers 

Alexander's Grecian colonies in the Indies were 
almoſt exterminated by Sandrocottus z Seleucus 
recovered the ſovereignty in ſome degree, but was 
forced to abandon to him the country along the 
Indus.  _  Arbuthnot on Coins. 


SouGH. . , [from ſous, French.] A 
ſubterraneous drain. | 

Vet could not ſuch mines, without great pains 

and charges, if at all, be wrought ; the delfs would 

be ſo flown with waters, it being impoſſible to 

make any addits or ſaugbs to drain them, that no 

gins or machines could ſuffice to lay and keep them 


Another was found in ſinking a jough-pit. 


| | ward. 

SOUGHT.. The preterite and participle 
paſſ. of /zek. 

I am fought of them that aſked not fot me: 

I am found of them that ſought me not. Tſa. xv. 1. 


Sour. 4. , [7 
ſaal, Iſlandick; fel, Dutch.] 


1. The immaterial and immortal ſpirit of 
man. | | 
When death was overcome, he opened heaven as 
well to the believing Gentiles as Jews: heaven till 
then was no receptacle to the ſouls of either. Hooker. 
Perhaps, for want of food, the foul may pine; 
But that were ſtrange, fince all things bad and good, 
22 Since all Gad's creatures mortal and divine, 
Since God himſelf, is her eternal food. Davies. 
«He remembered them of the promiſes, ſeals, 
and oaths, Which by publick authority had paſſed 
for concluding this marriage; that theſe, being re- 
ligious bonds betwixt God and their fouls, could not 
by any politick act of ſtate be diſſolved. Hayward. 
So natural is the knowledge of the foul's im, 
mortality, and of ſome bi for che future teception 
of it, that we find ſome tract or other of it n moſt 
barbarous nations. | Heylyn. 


2. Intellectual principle. | 
Eloquence the ſou, ſong charms the ſenſe. 


805 K Milton. 
The eyes of our ſouls only then begin to lee, 
when our bodily eyes are clo Lao. 
3. Vital principle. | f 
Thou aknoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 

Jo hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves 
Ito the trunks of men. Shak. Merch. of Venice, 
Thou ſup, of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
| | Milton. 
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apps. Saxon; /ael, Daniſh ; | 
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ef 'bat Gnging 


heaven-gate aſcend, 
Bear on your 


z and In your notes, his 


wings 


the words vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational; and 
make the word ſou! ſerve for all theſe principles, 
A * | 2 o 11 
4+ Bie eſſence; quinteſſence ; princi- 
pal-part, 42 ö 
Hle has the very ſoul of bounty. 
Charity, the ſou] of all the refs 


5. Interiour r. 
There is ſome ſoul of 


goodneſs in things evil, 


qualities of the mind. 


ol 


. Three wenches where I ſtood; cry'd, 


— 


« Alas, good ſoul! ” Shakeſpeare's Julius Caeſar. 


= 


down the town, that her eldeſt fon is like you. 


The poor ſoul fat finging by a ſycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow: ; 
Her hand on her boſom, her head on her knee. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Keep the poor ſoul no longer in ſuſpenſe, 
\ Your charge is ſuch as does not need defence. 


Unenlarged fouls are diſguſted with the wonders 
of the microſcope, diſcovering animals which equal 
not a peppercorn. : Watts. 
7. Human being. . 

The moral is the caſe of every foul of us. L. Er. 

It is a republick ; there are in it a bundred bour- 

geois, and about a thouſand ſouls. Addiſen's Italy. 
My ſtate of health none care to learn z | 


My life is here no ſoul's concern. Swift. 
8. Active power. 
Earth, air, and ſeas through empty ſpace would 
r 
And 


heav'n would fly before the driving ſoul. 
3 D . 

Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. 

That he wants caution, he muſt needs confeſs; 


9: 


10, Intelligent being in general. 


SOU'LDIER, See SOLDIER, 
Sou'leD. adj. [from foul.] Furniſhed 
4 


with min 
Griping, and ſtill tenacious of thy hold, 


4 


foul'd,. | 
. - Should give the prizes they had gain'd before þ 
; Dryden. 
Sou"LLE8s, adj. from ſoul.) Mean 
ſpiritleſs. 


; low; 
Slave, ſoulleſi villain, dog, O rarely baſe ! Shak. 
Sou"LSHOT. . , | foul and t.] Some- 
thing paid for a ſoul's requiem among 
the Romaniſts. 

In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to 
de paid, called pecunia ſepulchralis & ſymbolum 
animes, and in Saxon ſoulſbot, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Sou xp. adj. [rund, Saxon. ] 

1. Healthy; hearty; not ' morbid ; not 
' diſeaſed ; not hurt. 

I am fal 'n out with my more headier will, 

Io take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit | 

For the ſound man. Sbaleſpeare s King Lear. 

He hath a heirt as ſound as a bell, and his tongue 

is the clapper; for what his heart thinks, his 

tongue ſpeaks. Shakeſpeare. 

He hath received h ung. 

6 Luke, XV. 27. 


ö » 


im ſafe and ſo 


We can preſerve 4 
Vnhurt our minds, and underftanding ſound. Milt. 
| The king viſits all around, 
Comſorts the ſick, congratulates the ſound 3 
Honours the princely chiefs. N 


— x" 


| 


Dryden 


dels velcts, allyeliving ſeals! ye birds, | 
praiſe. - 
133 In common diſcourſe and Writing we leave out 


Sa | 


Would men obſervingly diſtil it out. Shakeſpeare. ' 
6. A familiar appellation expreſſing the 


This is a poor mad ſoul; and ſhe ſays, up and 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Dryden. 


But not a faul, to give our arms ſucceſs. Young. | 


Every ſoul in heav'n ſhall bend the knee. Milton. 
N 


Wouldſt thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely 


* 
6 


nn 
3 of 
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* But Cipyn, amd the reſt of founder der mind, 
The focal t to the flames defign'd, 
| to . ö 


Ne 


| 


. | 


| When a word, which originally fignifies any | 


particular object, is attributed to ſeveral other ob- 


arcount of ſorne evident reference or re- 
tio che original idea, this is peculiarly called 
an alogical word z. ſo a ſound or pea | oe | 
| ſound digeſtion, ſound ſleep, are all ſo called, wi 

reference to a. ſound and healthy conſtitution; but 
if you ſpeak of ſound doctrine, or ſound ſpeech, 
this is by way of reſemblance to health, and the 
words are metaphorical. Watts s Lagicke 
2. Right; not er us; — 

Whom although to know be life, and joy to 
make mention of his name; yet our know- 
ledge is to know that we'know him not as indeed 
he is, neither can know him; and our ſafeſt elo- 
quence concerning him is ſilence, Hooker, 
Let my heart be ſound in thy ſtatutes. . - 

v7 . a Pſalm cxix. 80. 
Sound, and yet not trivial, catechetick inſtitu- 


tion. r Felton. 
The rules are ſound and uſeful, and may ſerve 
your devotion. Vale. 
3. Stout; ſtrong; luſty. 
The men are very ſtrong and able of body; and 
therefore either give ſound ſtrokes with their clubs 
where with they fight, or elſe ſhoot ſtrong ſhots with 


| 


ö 


; 


"24 their bows, "oy Abbot. 
4. Valid; not failing. 5 
They reſerved their tities, tenures, and figniories 


| whole and ſound to themſelves. Spenſer's Ireland. 
5. Faſt; hearty. It is applied to fleep. 
New wak'd from 1 lleep, * 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy ſweat. | Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Sou xp. adv. Soundly ; heartily ; com- 
pletely faſt, 
The meſſenger approaching to him ſpake, - 
But his waſte words return'd to him in vain 
So ſound he ſlept that nought might him awake. 


Fairy ucen. 
SouN D. . . nde, French.] A ſhall 
ſea, ſuch as may be ſounded. 
The ſound of Denmark, where ſhi toll, 
e /ou | Al z W ſhips 7a. 
Wake, | 


Behold I come, ſent from the Stygian faund, 
As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 
T' ingender with the night, and blaſt the day. 
Ben Jonſon. 
Him young Thooſa bore, the bright increaſe 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the ſounds and ſeas. Pope. 


SOUND. 2. , [ende, French. ] A probe, 
an inſtrument uſed by chirurgeons to 
feel what is out -of reach of the fingers. 

Ihe patient being laid on a table, paſs the ſound 
till it meet with ſome reſiſtance. Sbarp Surgery. 

To SOUND. v. a. | 

1. To ſearch with a pl 
depth. 8 

In this ſecret there is a gulf, which while we 

live we ſhall never 2 5 Hooker. 
You are, Haſtings, much toe ſhallow 

To ſound the bottom of the after-times 

Shakeſpeare's 

2. To try; te examine. 
Has he never before ſounded you in 


A 


* 


ummet; to try 


Henry IV. 


this buſineſs? 
Shakeſpeares 
Invites theſe lords, and thoſe he meant to e! 


4 


15 I was in jeſt, 
And by that offer meant to found your breaſt, 
| \._* Dryamn 
I've founded my Numidianss man hy man, 
And find em ripe for a revolt. Addiſoy's Cato. 


To SQUND. v. 2. To try with the ſound- 
ing-line. N 0 a 
The ſhipmen 
ſome 
fathoms. 


| 


deemed that they drew near to 


country, and ſounded, and found it near twenty 
„% XXVII. 
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mee this we kava. e s t. . 


notion of infinite ſpace than a mariner has of the 
 { Uepth of the fea, where having let down a large 


$6980. 1. . [ fon, French ; Us, Lat. 
4. Any thing audible ; a noiſe ;. that . 
is perceived by che ear. 
eaps of huge 4 uphoarded hideoufly 
Wich horrid ſound, though having little ſenſe, 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 

Have marr'd the face of goodly poeſy, | 
And made a monſter of their 41 "Spenſer. 
Come, ſiſters, cheer we up his ſprights, 

And ſhew the beſt of our delights ; 
Pit charm the air to give a ſound, 
White you perform your antick round. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Daſh a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bottom of 
che water, and it maketh a ſound; ſo a long pole 
ftruck -upon gravel, in the bottom of the water, 
maketh a ſound. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The warlike ſourd of trumpets loud. Milton. 
Whene er he ſpoke, his voice was heard around, 
Loud as a trumpet with a ſilver ſound. Dryden. 
That which is conveyed into the brain by the 
ear is called ſound ; though, till it affect the per- 
ceptive part, it be nothing but motion. Locke. 


2. Mere empty noiſe oppoſed to meaning. 
Ne contented himſelf with doubtful and general 
terme, which might make no ill found in men's 
cars. Locke. 
Let us conſider this propofition as to its mean- 
8 3 for it is the ſenſe and not ſound that muſt be 
principle, Locke. 


O laviſh land ! for ſound at ſuch expence? | 
But then, ſhe ſaves it in her bills for ſenſe. Young. | 


To SOUND. wv. 2. 


1. To make a noiſe ; to emit a | noiſe. 
Trumpet once more to ſound at general doom. 
Milton. 
That with one blaſt through the whele houſe 


does bound, 


And firſt taught ſpeaking-trumpets how to ſeund. 


Dryden. 
Thither the filver ſounding lyres - 
Shall call the ſmiling loves and young deſires. Pope. 


2. To exhibit by ſound, or -likeneſs of 
ſound. 


Why do you fart, and ſeem to fear 
Things that do ſound ſo fair? Shakeſpeare. 


They being told there was ſmall hope of eaſe : 


To be expected te their evils from hence, 

Were willing at the firſt to give an ear 

To any thing that ſounded liberty. B. Fon. can. 
This relation ſounds rather like a chymical dream 

than a philoſophical truth. Viltins's Mat hem. Mag.” 


. To be conveyed in ſound. 
From you ſounded out the word of the Lord. 


4. To cauſe to make a noiſe; to play on. 
And many nymphs about them Rocking round, 
And many tritons which their horns did found. 


S njers 
; M: chiael bid ſound hs 
Th' archangel trumpet. Milton. 

Miſenus lay ; none ſo renown'd 
The warrior trumpet in the field to ſound; 
Wich breathing braſs to kindle fierce alarms, 
And rouſe to dare their fate in hongurable arms. 


— 


Dryden. N 
| 


2. To betoken or direct by a ſound. 

Once Jove from Ida did both hoſts ſurvey, 
And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the fray; 
Here heav'n in — that kind retreat ſhould ſound, 
The louder cannon had the thunder drown'd, Waller. 


$7 To celebrate by ſound. 
Sun, ſound his . 


Milton: 
4 | 


1 


0 


1 Theff. i i. 8 8. 


= 


© portion of his ſounding ine, he reaches 2 


LV; 


Sende 1. J. Lie, Lat.) 2 
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80 UN DBDAND. N C, and 770 
A board which propagates the ſound in 


ns. 
ry it wi ſoundboard 400 only harp- 
wiſe at one end hom pap ou ſtring... Bacon " Nat. Hi. 
As in an organ, from one blaſt of wind, 
'To many a row of pipes e e 
ten. 


800 UNDING, at; [from fund. Sono- 


rous; — a magnificent ſound. 
Obſolete $ may then be revived, when more 
' ſounding or more ſignificant than thoſe in practice. 


Dryden, | 
80 UNDLY. . adv. [ [from /ound.] 


1. Healthily ; heartil 
2. Luſtily; ftoutly ; rongly.- 
When cares aſleep, ' 
Whereto the rather ſhall this hard day's journey 
Soundly invite him. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
They did ply 
My feet and hands with cords, and to the maſt 
Wich other halſers made me ſoundly faſt. 


Who had ſo often in your aid 
So many ways been ſoundly paid. 
| ave no concern, 
Provided Punch, for there's the jeſt, 
Be ſoundly maul d, and plague the reſt. Swift. | 
Their nobility and gentry are one half ruined, 
baniſhed, or cogverted : they all ſoundly feel the 
ſmart of the lat Iriſh war. Swift. 
3. Truly; rightly. | 
The wiſeſt are always the readieſt to acknow- 
ledge, that ſoundly to judge of a law is the weigh- 
tieſt thing which any man can take upon him. 
Hooker. 
The doctrine of the church of England, ex- 
preſſed in the thirty-nine articles, is ſo ſoundly and 
orthodoxly ſettled, as cannot be enen without 
extreme danger to our religion. Bacon. 
4. Faſt; cloſely: it is uſed of geeping. 
Now wha that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that elfen knight be bad him fly, 
Where he ſlept ſoundly, void of evil thought. 


F. airy Queen. 
When the ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our percep- 


's Odyſſey» 


Hudibras. 


experiments whilſt he Neeps ſoundly. 
'So'UNDNESS. 2. /. [from ound. 
1. Health; heartineſs. 
I would I had that corporal ſoundheſs now, 
As when thy father and myſelf in friendſhip 
Firſt tried our ſoldierſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Truth; reQitude ; incorrupt ſtate. 
In the end, very few excepted, all became ſubject 
to the ſway of time: other odds there was none 


amongſt them, ſaving only that ſome fell ſooner 
away, and ſome later, from the ſoundneſs of belief. 


Locke. 


Hooker. 
Leſly is miſled in his politicks ; but he hath 
given proof of his ſoundneſs in religion. Swift. 


As the health and frengrh, or weakneſs, of our 
bodies, is very much owing tc their methods of 
treating us when we were young; ſo the ſoundneſs 


gerly received from the love, tenderneſs, authority, 
and conſtant converſation of our mothers. Law. 


3. Strength; ſolidity. 


with ſtrength and ſoundneſs of reaſon, even thus to 
anſwer, Hooker, 


/« [ſoupe, Fr.] Strong decoQion 
of fleſh for the table. 
Spongy morells in ſtrong ragouts are found, 
And in the ſoup the ſlimy ſnail is drown'd. 
Gay's Trivia. 
Let the cook daub the back of the footman's 
new livery; or, when he is going up with a diſh of 
| ſoup, let her follow him ſoftly with a a 
70 t. 


SOUR. adj. ran, Tongs g; fur, | 


Welſh. ] 


tion of duration ceaſes with it, which every one | 


or folly of our minds is not leſs owing to thoſe, 
firſt tempers and ways of thinking, which we ea-' 


This preſuppoſed, it may ftand then very well 


80 


hi 1 pungent on 3 


with aſtringency, as vinegar, or unripe 


All four things, as vinegar, _ appetite, 
Their drink is Bc 


But let the 3 licences be fix” "5 ® 


Not things of diſagreeing natures mix'd, 
Not ſweet with four, | nor birds with ſerpents join'g, 


Dr 
Both ways deceitful is the wine of ever; — 
When new tis heady, and when old *tis Pur. 
Harte, 


2. Harſh of temper z PP * 
moroſe; ſevere. 


72 was a { * 15 
Lofty and r to them that lov'd him not. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
A man of pleaſant and 5 converſation, ra. 
ther free than ſour and reſerv 
Netten 7775 of Buckinghay, 
Tiberius, otheiwiſe a very ſour man, would punc. 
oP perform this rite unto others, and expect the 


: Brown, 
3. Afflictive; 23 
Let me embrace theſe ſour adverfities; 
For wiſe men ſay it is * wiſeſt courſe. 
bakeſpeare” 3 Henry VII 
4. Expreſin diſcontent. 
He faid a ſeur thing to Laura the other day. 
Tatler, 
Sullen and ſour, with diſcontented' mien 
Jocaſta frown'd. 
The lord treafurer often looked on me . 
ſour countenance. Stvift, 


Sou. n. /. [from the adjefhve.] Acid 
ſubſtance. y 
A thouſand ſoxrs to temper with one ſweet, 
To make it ſeem more dear and ys Spenſer, 
Ta SOUR. v. a. | 


1. To make acid. 
His angelick nature had none of dr carnal 
leven which ferments to the ſoaring of ours. 
Decay of Picty. 
Thus kneaded up with milk, the new —— man 
His kingdom o'er his kindred world began; 
Till knowledge miſapplied, miſunderſtood, 
And pride of empire, ſour d his balmy blood. 


Dryden, 
One paſſion, with a different turn, 
Makes wit inflame or anger burn: 
do the ſun's heat, with diff*rent pow'rs, 
Ripens the grape, the liquor ſours. 


2. To be harſh, or ſeem unkindly. 
Tufts 4 graſs > far land. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


3. Vo make uneaſy; to make leſs pleaſing, 
Hail, great king! 
To ſour your happineſs, I muſt 
The queen is dead. Shake = cares Cymbeline, 
He brought envy, malice, and ambition, into Pa- 
radiſe, which ſeured to him * ſweetneſs of the 
place. Dryden. 


4+ To make diſcontented.. 

Not my own diſgrace 
Hath.ever made me ſour my patient cheek, | 
Or bend one wrinkle on my ſovereign*s face. Shak. 
Three ret nag months had ſaur d themſelves ts 

dea 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. Shake. 
In me, as yet, ambition had no part ; 

Pride had not R nor wrath _ d, 9 


Swiſt. 


To Sou. . 1. 


1. To become acid. 
Aſſes milk, When it fours in the Somach, and 
N turned ſour, will purge ftrongly. 
Arbuthnot on a 


2. To grow peeviſh or crabbed. 
They keep out melancholy from the virtuous, 
and hinder the hatred of vice from ſeuring into 


| 5 ; 


"Y 


ſeverity. Adaijone 
If I turn my eyes from them, or ſeem ·diſpleaſed, 
they ſour ao it. SpetFators 

| | SOURCE» 


| pon the ne” 

2. Original; fir 11 0 
This ſecond ſaurce — man, 5 de 

"With ſame regard to what-is-juſt * — 
Shall lend their lives. Milton's Par 


| chief. : 
A Of himſelf. i 18 none; 
But that eternal Infinite, and One, A” 
Who never did begin, who ne'er can end, 


©. > 


= 


| On him all beings, as their n —_ Bags. | 


Cer. 
Famous Greece, . 


That ſourte of art and cultivated thonght 
W a to Rome, and Romans hi 3 


3. Firſt produ 


Waller. | 
SO"URDET. 4: [from faard; Fr.] The 

little pipe of a * | 
Sov” RISH, Som d. Somewhat 


By diftillation we obtain 2 ſourif bia which 


Will diſſolve coral. HED 
So'URLY « ada. nm fon 
1. With acidity. | 
2, With acrimony. r 
Ihe ſtern Alte prince 
Then ſourly Imil' d. Dryden Frbe, 5 Ton 


So ux NESS. 2. % N 


1. Acidity ; auſtereneſs of taſte 
— conſiſteth in ſome groſſneſs of the ＋ * 
and incorporation doth make the mixture of 
body more equal, which induceth a milder — 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
F th' ſpring, like youth, it yields an acid taſte; 
But ſummer doth, like age, the Cry urneſs waſte. . 


Denham. 
He knew 2 


For fruit the grafted pear- tree to diſpoſe, 
And tame to Plumbs the ſourneſs of the ſloes. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Ot acid or ſour one has a notion from 2 wy 
fourneſs being one of thoſe ſimple ideas which one 
cannot deſcribe. | _  Arbuthmot. 
Has life no ſourneſs, drawn ſo near its end ? Pope. 
2. Aſperity ; harſhneſs of temper. 
| Pelagius carped at the curious neatneſs of men's 
apparel in thoſe days, aftd,”through the curneſs of 
his diſpoſition, ſpoke ſomewhat too hardly thereof. 
 , Hooker. 


He was gever thought to be of that ſuperſtitious 1 


| ſourneſs, which ſome men pretend to in religion. 
King Charles. 


Her religion is equally fe from the 2 of | 
ſuperſtition and the ſourneſs of enthufiaſm: it is not 


| 


It grows in ſeveral parts of the Spaniſh Weſt- | 1 


of an uncomfortable melancholy nature. 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Take care that no ſourneſs and moroſeneſs min- 
gle with our ſerious frame of mind. Nelſon. 
S0"URSOP. 4. , [guanabanus, Lat.] Cuſ- 

tard-apple. 


Indies, where it is cultivated for its fruits. Miller. 


Sous. n. %. Lal, Pe] A ſmall denomina- 
tion of money. 


Sousk. 1. /. | /oute, ſalt, Dutch. | 
1. Pickle made of ſalt. FO 


2. Any thing kept parboiled in ſalt pickle. 
And he that can rear up a pig in his houſe, 


Hlath cheaper his bacon, and ſweeter his ſouſe. Taufer. 


9 


All-ſaints, do lay for * and ſou uf 
For ſprats and ſpurtings ler 2 houſe. nahe. 
To Sousk. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To parboil, or ſteep in pickle. _ 
Oil, though it ſtink, e drop by drop impart; | 
But fouſe the cabbage with a boumteous heart parts 
To throw into water. A ludicrous fant.) 
They ſouſed me into the Thames with as little 


2. 


Vor. II. 


* This is the true ſource — 


of, | Solftitial ſummer's heat. 


1 


N WG run away, 
* And yet gave out "Fils won the by 
hovgh the rabble e four'd th art 
£1 and ears in mud and fk Butler. 
on 955 Fuſed me dver head and ears in water 
5 a boy, ſo that I am how one of the moſt 
caſe-hardenea of the Ironfides.” Addif. Guardian. 


7s $ovss. b, 4. Lof chis word I know 
not the original: it muſt come from 


ons, or deſous;"down,' Fr.] . . as 
a bird on its prey. 
Thus on ſome ſilver ſwans or im vou hats, 


_ 3 


ove's bird comes down from r air 
E crooked — — the fearful * 1 , 
Then out of fig ny 92 ſoars. . Dryden” „ ZEneid. 
Jove's bird will "4 upon the tim'rous hate, 
And tender kids with his ſharp talons tear, 
Dryden jun. 


64 > SousE. w. 4. To. ſtrike with ſudden 

| violence, as a bird ſtrikes his prey. _ 
The gallant monarch | is in arms; 

And like an eagle o'er his airy tow'rs, 

To ſauſe annoyance that comes near his neſt. Shak. 


SousE. adv, With ſudden vaolence. A 
"low word. 
Such make a private ſtudy of the ftreet, 
And, looking full at ev*ry man they meet, 
Run ſouſe againſt his chaps, who ſtands amaz'd, 
To find they did not ſee, but only gaz d. Young. 


80 UTERRAIN. . /: [ ſouterrain, Fr.] A 

2 or cavern in the ground. Not 
ngliſh, 

Defences againſt extremities of heat, as ſhade, 


| Lais. or ſeuterrains, * * preſervatives of 
ealth. Arbutbnot. 


SOUTH. ». / us, Saxon; „Dutch; 
Jud, F Rang i * 


1. The part where the ſun is to us at noon: 
oppoſed to north. 

. . . Eaſt and weſt have no certain points of heaven, 
but north and ſouth are fixed ; and ſeldom the far 


ſouthern people have invaded , the northern, but 
contrariwiſe. 


2. The ſouthern regions of che globe. 
I be queen of the ſouth. Bible. 


From the north to call 
Decrepit winter, from the ſouth to bring 


*- 


Milton. 


3- The wind that blows from the ſouth, 
All the contagion of the pou light on you, 
You ſhames of Rome, you Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


SoUTH. adj. [from the noun. ] Southern; 
meridional. 
One inch of delay more is a ſouth ſea, Shateſp.. 


How thy garments are warm, when he quieteth 
the earth by the ſouth wind. Job, xxxvil. 17. 


Mean while the ſouth wind roſe, and with black 
wings 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove. Milt. 
| SouTH. adv. 


1. Towards the ſouth. 


His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the king. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
2. From the ſouth. 
Such fruits as. you appoint for long keeping, 


gather in a fair and dry day, and when the wind 
| bloweth not ſouth. Bacon. 

SOUTHEA'ST. . . [ ſouth and ea ] The 
point between the eaſt and uth; 
point of winter ſunriſe. 


The planting of trees warm upon a wall ing 
2 ſouth or ſoutheaft fun, doth haſten their ripen- 


Bacon. 


the ſoutheaſt, the Ionian. towards the ſouth, and 
the Adriatick on the northeaſt fide, were com- 


remorſe as they drown blind N Shakeſpeare. 
| 
| 


manded by three different nations. Arbutbnor. 


4 


Bacon. ; 


e he three ſeas of Italy, the Inferiour towards 


F (from foub.] , 
I. Belongi to any ot t points | 

| © mingte n e; ade 

| - Pathern. © 20 

2. Lying towards the ſouth. 1 2 


Unto ſuch as live under the pole, that is 


north which i is above chem, that i is only yy 
which is below them. 
Io other country bills give us a view 1 N — 
moſt eaſterly, weſterly, and. ui erly 9 of Eng- 


| land, . 
3. Coming from about the ſouth. 
Jam bes m NN northweſt: when the I 
is ſoutherly, 1 know a hawk from a handſaw. 
+ ' Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
80 UTHERN. adj. [7Bepne, Saxon; from 
_ foot ] 


1. Belonging to the ſouth ; meridional. 

| Frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſouthern ſphere, 

And rots with endleſs rain th unwholſome year. 
Dryden. 

2. Lying towards the ſouth. _ 
Why mourn I not for thee, 

And with the ſouthern clouds * in act © 
Sha lere $ r. 


- 


| 3. Coming from the ſouth. 


Men's bodies are heavier when A winds 
blow than when northern. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
S0'UTHERNWOOD. 7. / rudennpudu, 
Saxon; abrotanum, Latin. 
3 plant agrees in moſt parts with the worm- 
wood, from 8 it is not eaſy to ſeparate it. Miller. 
|So'uTHING. adj. [from the noun. ] v<5 
ing towards the ſouth, - 
I will cohduct thee on thy . 


When next the ſouthing ſun W the day. 
Dry den. 


{So'uTHING. 2. / Tendency to the ſouth, 
| Not far from hence, if 1 obſerv'd aright 


1 


| 


4 


The ſouthing of the ſtars and polar light, | 
— 3 Dryden s neid. 


So'UTHMOST. adj. {from ſouth. ] Furtheſt 
toward the ſouth. 
Next Chemos, th' obſcene dread of Moab's ſons, 


From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild ; 
Of ſouthmoſt Abarim. Milton. 


| So” UTHSAY+2:. J Cavoperly been, ] Pre- 


diction. | 
All thoſe were idle thoughts and fantaſies, 
Devices, dreams, opinions unſound, ; 
Shews, viſions, ſouthſays, and prophecies, 
And all that feigned is, as leaſings, tales, and lie. 
Fairy HEeNs 
To SO"UTHSAY., v. u. [See SOOTHSAY.] 
To predict. 
Young men, hovering between hope and fear, 
might eaſily be carried into the ſuperſtition of ſouth- 
ſaying by names. Camden. 


So'UuTHSAYER. 2. J. [properly ſoath/ayer. 
See S00TH8AYER.] A predicter. 


| SOUTHWARD. 2. J he ſouthern regions. 
Countries are more fruitful to the ſouthward than 
in the northern parts. Raleigb's Hiſt. of the World. 


|So'uTAHWwaRD. adv, [from * To- 


wards the ſouth. 

A priſoner in a room. twenty foot ſquare, is at 
liberty to walk twenty foot Joutbward, but not 
northward. 

Every life from the dreary months 

Flies conſcious ſouthward. Thomſon's Winter. 
SouTawe'sT. a. / [ſouth and. a.] 
Point between the ſouth qua weſt; win- 


ter ſun-ſet. 
Phenice is an haven of ne and lieth 
the ſouthweſt. Ac, xxVIl. 12. 
The planting of trees warm upon a Wall againſt 
the ſouth or ſoutheaſt ſun, doth haſten their com. © 
ing on and ripening ; and the ſoutheaſt is found ta 
be better than the ſouthweſt, though the ſouthweſt * 
| be the hotter coaſt, * s Natural 888 
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507 UYENANCE. 5. 1 [Frevch.] 


4 © And all thy wrongs will wipe out 


* — 


— * 5 - 3 : 
— —ä—ꝶ6ẽ—F— —L—Lꝛ ͤ —ʒqů—ʒ — — 


N 
. membrance ; memory. A French word 
Which, with cans more, is now W 


ik "Mt 8 


IF thou wilt renounce "thy Hilereance, 


grant thee for thy val — 
7 — 


as e eee . 
That of his way he had no ſouvenance, 


1. A female pig; the female of a boar. 
| Boars have great fangs, s much less. 
| acon's Natural Hiſtory. 

A ſow beneath an oak ſhall lie along, | 

W ONS. 
| en. 

For which they ſcorn and hate them worſe 
Than dogs and cats do — ers. Hudibras. 
The ſeto gelder's horn mething muſical in 
It, but this is ſeldom heard -· Addiſon's Spectator. 


2. Perhaps from ſow might come /owwer, 


Fen, cine; ppma, Saxon. 
And waſt thou fain | 


To hovel thee with ſeine, and rogues forlorn; 


In ſhort and muſty ſtraw? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 
3. An oblong maſs of lead. Ainſworth. | 
4. Lees Lat.] An inſect; a mille- 

pede. 5 Ain ſrvortb. 
SOWBREAD. 2. . [cyclamen, Lat.] A 

plant. 
Ti SOW. v. v. 


aian, Gothick ; 7 
Saxon; ſayen, Rz To ſeatter fel 


in order to a harveſt. 

The one belongeth unto them that ſeek, the 
other unto them that have found happineſs: they 
that pray do but yet ſezw, they that give thanks 
declare they have reaped. c Hooker. 

They that ſow in tears ſhall reap in joy. 

Pſalm cxxvi. 5. 

He that ſerveth to his fleſh, ſhall reap corrup- 
tion; but he that ſowwerb to the ſpirit, ſhall reap, 
life everlaſting. Gal. vi. 8. 

Sow to n in righteouſnefs, and reap in 
merey. Hef. 
To Sow. v. 4. part. paſſ. ſown. 

1. To ſcatter in the ground, in order to 
growth; to propagate by ſeed. | 
Like was not to be found, 

Save in that ſoil where all good things did grow, 

And freely ſprung out of the fruitful ground 
As incorrupted nature did thera ſozw. Fairy Queen. 
From Ireland come I with my ſtrength, 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſoxv'd. 


5 


8 


Shakeſpeare. 
T foxw my law in you, and it ſhall bring fruit in 
You. 2 Ear. 


Many plants which grow in the hotter countries, 
being ſet in the colder,” will, being ſown of ſeeds 
late in the ſpring, come up, and abide moſt part of 
the ſummer, Bacon. 

When to turn IO 
The. fruitful foil, and when to ſ% the corn, | 
I fing, Mecznas. Dryden's Georgicks. 

The proud mother views her precious brood, 

And happier branches, which ſhe never ſoxy'd. 
Dryden. 
2. To ſpread; to propagate. 

Forwardneſs is in his heart: he deviſeth miſchief 
en he ſowweth diſcord, Prov. vi. 14. 

To ſow a jangling noiſe of words unknown. 

Milton. 

Since then they ſtand ſecur'd by being join d, 
»Twere worthy a king's head to foro Arion, 

And ſeeds of jealouſy, to looſe 699 bonds. Robe. 

Born to aflit my Marcia's family, 

And ſow diſſenſion in the hearts of brothers. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
3, To impregnate or ſtock with feed, 
* He ſhall give the rain of thy ſeed, that thou ſhalt 
ww the ground wich. Iſajaby xxx. 23. 


— I_ 
hk. i 


| 


2 


0 


7 ſow._\t_with rifles or | 
| Milton. 
Morn new fi the earth with . 


And girded on, may cover round. Milton. 


To SowCE. v. a. To throw i into the water. f 


See Sous e. 


nn . 


175 Oe 
So'wen. . % [from ſow 9 
1. He that ſprinkles the ſeed. 
A ſewer oer went forth to fow. Mat. xili. Js. 
It is thrown round, as * oY ſkilful ſerver. 


| Dierbam. 

2. A ſcatterer. 1 ; 
Terming Paul 04 his doctrine a aof es, | 
1 


a very a babbler or trifler. Hakewi 
Abe ; a promoter. 
| mo are ſowers of ſuits, which make the court 
ſwell; and the country pine. Bacon. 
So'wins. 1. /. Flummery, made of oat- 
meal ſomewhat ſoured, 
Theſe ſozwins, that is, flumme 
together, produce good yeaſt, ſortimer* s Huſb. 
See where Norah with the ſowwins comes. Swift. 


To SowL. v. a. from /ow, as hogs are 
ulled by dogs, Skinner ; from /ole, a 
ſtrap, a rein, Kenner.) To pull by _ 

ears. 
He'll go and fowl the horas of Rome gates by the 


ears. Sbaleſpeure. 
Sowx. The participle of ſow. It is uſed 
barbarouſly by S5 for ſewed. 


A goodly courſtry, naturally beautified with roſes, 
ſown with peife. Heylyn. 


An hundred and fifty of their beds, ſown toge- | 


ther, made up the breadth and length. Gulliver. 
SO'WTHISTLE. 2. / unn Latin. ] A 


weed. 

Soꝛotbiſtles though coneys eat, yet ſheep and cat- 
tle will not touch; the milk of which, rubbed on 
warte, weareth them aways which ſheweth it is 
corroſive. Bacon. 


SPAAD. 2. / [ Atella terre, Lat.] A kind 


of mineral, 

Engliſh talc, of which the cocker ſort is called 
plaiſter; the finer, Maad, earth- flax, or ſalaman- 
der's hair.  Wodward. 


SPACE. 2. / l. /datium, Latin. 


1. Room; local extenſion. 
Space is the relation of diſtance between any two 
bodies or points. . 
Oh undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace of wma s wit! Shak. 
This which yields or fills all pa Milton. 
Pure ſpace is capable neither 0 of reliſtance nor 
motion. 
Space and motion can never be actually infinite : 
they have a power only and a capacity of being in- 
cteaſed without end: ſo that no ſpace can be aſ- 
figned fo vaſt, but ſtill a larger may be imagined ; 
no motion ſo ſwift or languid, but a greater velo- 
city or ſlowneſs may ſtill be conceived. | Bentley. 


2. Any quantity of place. 
I would not be the villain that thou think'® 
For the whole ſpace that 's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And, the rich eaſt to boot. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
There was but two ways to. eſcape; the one 
. the woods, about ten miles ſpace to Walpo. 
Knolles. 
In ſuch a great ruin, where the fragments are 
great and hard, it is not poſſible they ſhould be fo 


adjuſted in their fall, but that they would lie hol- 
| Mok * SPAD1 LLE. 


[TONY nh | The ſpars bis pen 


| 7+ Sow. v. 4. [for gen. 705 Join by | 
Nor care of yow'd revenge. we | dlework. | 
Sow. #. J. [pugn, Sax. foeg, ſouwe, Dutch.) | 


N 


„being hlended | 


Locle. 


Locle. : 


* uantity of time, KY al 7. 77144. 51 | 
Thee lope coinpetent time allowed every nian ; 
winds as it is certain death is the conclufion of it 


tis poſſible ſome ſpace before death.” "Hammond, 
Nine times the. pace that meaſures day and night 
mY mortal ds he with ey * crew + 
vanquiſh* 1 rolling n 
Confounded „ though immortal, * Foe, n 
| In a lever the motion can be continued only 750 
ſo mort a pace, as be anſwerable to that little 
diſtance betwixt the fulciment and the weight. 
Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
God may defer. his judgments for à time, and 
; give a people alonger ſpace of repentance : he may 
Kay till the iniquities of à nation be full; but 
ſooner or later they * reaſon to expect his ven- 
ance. Tillotſon, 
The lives of great men cannot be writ with any 
_ "tolerable degree of elegance or exaftneſs, within a 
ſhort ſpace after their deceaſe. Auldiſon” s Freebolder, 
4 A time; a while. 
Sith for me ye e to me this grace 
Both yield, to ſtay your ar Hi 
Wee 


Compaſſion quell'd , 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears | 
A. ſpace, till firmer thoughts reſtrain d exceſs. Mit. 


SPACIOUS. agj. { /pacieux, French z G- 
tioſus, Lat.] Wide; extenſive z Wa ; 
not narrow, 

The former buildings, which were but mean, 
contented them not: ſpacious and. ample churches 
| they erected throughout every city. Hooker, 

Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plen 
And yet — cold. ** Tk 

Merab with ſpacious beauty fills the fight, 
But too much awechaſtis'd the bold delight. Cowley. 
Like an Engliſh gen'ral will I die, 
And all the ocean make my ſpacieus grave: 
Women and cowards on the land may lie; 
The ſea 's a tomb that 's proper for the brave. 


SPA'CIOUSLY. adv. [from ſpacious. ] Ex- 
tenſively. 

SPA"CIOUSNESS. . J. [from ſpacious.] 
Roomineſs ; wide extenſion. 


\SPADDLE. 2. /; [dminutive of /pade.] A 
little ſpade, 
Others deſtroy moles with a 2 waiting in 
the mornings and evenings for | 
Mortimer s Hu 


SPADE. 1. pad, Sax. Sade, Illandick 
and Dutch. 


1. The inſtrument of digging. - 
Take the air of the earth new turned up, by 
digging with the Jpade, or ſanding by him that 
| diggeth., Bacon. 
Many learned men affirm, that ſome iſthmes 
have been eat through by the ſea, and others cut 
by the ſpade, Browns 
His next advance was to the ſoldier's trade, 
Where, if he did not nimbly ply the / Jpade, 
His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd.to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 
Here nature never diff rence made 
Between the ſceptre and the ſpade. Swift. 
Ainfeorth. 


2. A deer three years old. 
3. A ſuit of cards, 
SPA DEBONE. . / [named from the form. ] 
The ſhoulder-blade.. 
By ; 8 of a ram from off the right fide 
| Which dla they boil, the Made bone being bar'd. 


Drayton. 
Srabrerov adj. L ſpadiceus, Lat.] 
Of thoſe five Scaliger beheld, though one was 


ſpadiceous, or of a light red, and two inclining to 


_— 


| 


4 
=. 


red, yet was there not any of this complexion 
among them. | Brown SV ulgar, Errours 


" 


8 oYRIST; „ % A chymi 


- 0 
u 


among the more curious ee it be very well 


1. To meaſure b 


in whole time boys the halen, . for French 


$ * N 
5 


N N r 
1 75 * 


ta el, "as ap 4 9. 8 


"0 Fr. 
eu "23 Cx. adje 


The ace of fpades at omber 


eds, Lad. A 


Jp 
word coined by Paratelfur from aber, 
Chymical. 
t. 


a ſearcher, Feutonick. 


199 


This chapge is. fo, unexamipled, | that though | 


= 
LS * f 


* yet many natural; eaſily . 
By | 
87 2, The old preterite of peak, .. 5 
80 ob? th” . Michael, then * : | 
5 1. £ 7 ee, Er. ]; Shoulder. | 
Out of uſe. . 
Their mighty frokes their s diſmay” d, 


And naked made each other's manly 2 Fair,. 
SALT or Spelt, u. . A. White, ſcaly, 

ſhining ſtone, frequently uſed to promote, 
the fuſion of metals. Bailey. 
SPAN. n. V [ypan, rponne, Satan ; /pan- 


na, Ital. an, Dutch. Perhaps originally | 


the expanſion of the hand.] 


1. The ſpace from the end of the thumb 


to the end of the little _ extended; 
nine inches. 


A foot, the — of it, is a auth part of 4 | 


fathom z a ſpan, one eighth; a palm, or; hand's 
breadth, one twenty-fourth; .a thimb's breadth, 
or inch, one ſeventy- ſecond; and a forefinger's 
breadth, one ninety-ſixktu. Holder on 2 
Will you with counters ſum 
The vaſt proportion of his infinite, 164 
And buckle in a waſte moſt fathomleſs 
With ſpans and-inches ſo diminutive | 
As fears and reaſons? Shake Troilus and 22 b 
Sum how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage, 
That the ftretching of a 
Buckles in his ſum of age. 
When I removed the one, although but at the 
diſtance of a ſpan, the other would ſand like Her- 


— 


cules's pillar. Breton. 
2. Any ſhort duration. e 
You have ſcarce time 9 : | 
To ſteal from ſpiritual leiſure a brief 2 
To keep your earthly audit. Shak. Nas vn. 


The virgin's part, the mother, and the wife, 
So well ſhe acted in this Ken, of life. Waller. 
Then conſcience, unreſtrain'd by fears, began 
To ſtretch her limits, and extend the ſpan, i Dryd. 
Life's but a h U every inch enjoy. a 
To SPAN. . 2. 


by the hand extended. 
Oft on the well-known ſpot I fix my eyes, 
And ſpan the diſtance that between us lies. Tickel. 
2. To meaſure. 
* ſurveyor is falſe ; the o er- great cardinal 1 
mend him gold; my life 3 is ſpann'd already. 
Shakeſpeare. 
This ſoul doth ſpan the world, and hang content 
From either pole unto the centre; ö 


| 
| 


Where in each room of the well-furniſh'd tent 1 


He lies warm, and without adventure. Herbert. 
Harry, whoſe tuneful and well-meaſur'd ſong 
Firſt taught our Epgliſh muſick how to 425 an 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to 
With Midas“ ears, counting ſhort and faxes Milt. 
Sran. The preterite of Hin. See SPIN. 
Together furiouſſy they fan, 
That to the ground came horſe and man; | 
The blood out of their helmets Jpan, | 
So ſharp were their encounters. eiii 
874 N COUNTER. 


+ Drayton's Nymphid. 
OP A” 1 8 


1. , from ſpain, coun- 
ter, and farthing.] 

A play at which money is own within | 

a ſpan or marx 


Tell the king, that for his ether g fake, an v. 


is 


| As thoſe two eyes $60 that heavenly face. Shak. | < 
Unpin that ſpangled breaſtplate which you wear, | 


Shaka! | 


| 2. A low, mean, ſoaking fellow ; a cour- 


N 


* 


. 


9 9 22 
ee WO 


| e or ee Ta ; all pþ yay 
aa 5 to ſome courtier. HET, 7 


e 10 40, and 1 
| Jpenforthing with the es 2 on 


I's; Srann'v. a, To wean a child. {41 N 
Spanc's/[ MORT This word 


"ſeems to have ginkied A Halter of 
mining 


13 


8, 


| White, carnation, and a kind of ſea- water green; 
and ouches or ſpangt, as they ate of no great coſt, 
ſo they are of moſt glory... . 1+ Baton. 
SPA'NGLE; 1 ange, German, a buc- 
Nr. a locket 


As hoary froſt with ſpangles doth attire 
The mofly branches of an oak half dead. Fairy 2. 
Thus in a ſtarry night fond children cry 
For the rich ſpangles that adorn the ſky. Waller. 
The. twinkling Jorg ges, the ornaments of the 
upper world, loſe their beauty and magnificence: 
vulgar ſpectators ſee them but as a confuſed huddle 
of — e Glanville. 
| tnow the dew withſpangles deck'd the ground, 
A ſweeter ſpot of earth — found. Dryden. 


To SPANGLE, v. à. 
To beſ rinkle with ſpan les or ſhinin 
 badice* 1 A * 

They never meet 10 e 


2 


Ft | 


green, ; 
By fountain clear, or ſpan Ted K ſtarlight dive, Shak. 


What ſtars do ſpangie heaven with ſuch beauty, 


That th" 0 of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. 


Four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus; all their ſhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
f Argus, Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Then appear'd 
ngling the hemiſphere, then firſt 2dorn'd 
ith the bright luminaries, that ſet and roſe. Milt. 
He cuts out a filk mantle from the ſkies, 
3 the moſt ſprightly azure pleas'd the eyes; 
he with ſtarry vapours ſpangles all, 
Took in their prime, ere they grow, riſe, and fall. 
Co 


N 


The ſpacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue etherial ſky, © , © 

And | ſpangled heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. Addiſon. 


sr NIEL. . . [hiſpamolus, Lat. eſpagneul, 
French. ] 


1. A dog uſed for ſports in the field, re- 


markable for ſagacity and obedience. 
Divers days I followed his ſteps till I found him, | 


having newly met with an excellent ſpaniel belong- 
ing to his dead companion. Sid 
There are arts to reclaim the wildeſt men, as 
there are to make ſpaniel fetch and carry: chide 
em often, and feed em ſeldom. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


tier; a dedicator; a penſioner ; a de- 1 
Pendant; za placeman. 


Low crooked curteſies, and baſe ſpaniel fawning. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Lam your - ſpaniel 3 and, Demetrius, g 
The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Shak. 
To SpA'NIEL, v. z. {fromthe noun.] To 
fawn; to play the ſpaniel, | 
SPANISH Broom, u. . T Juncea, | 3 ] 
A plant ſo call as Icing a native of 
Spain. 


crowns, I am content he fl 


The colours that ew beſt by candlelight ate | 


ence ober Jpangen, ear- | 


1. 'A mall pats" or boli of ſhining metal. * 
2. Any thin ſparkling and ſhining. | 


[from the noun. ] | 


I mean ſweet words, I 


Sano Fly. 4 fear. 41 A M 
reign, Shak, Hen, VI. 150 Vvenomous fly that ſhines like 15 and | 


3. 


havoc e 


It is uſed to raiſe bliſters. 


11 * 


Sranien Nut. 1. J. Ane Latin. 5 
Miller 


„ 

. 
© « 
"© 5 2 


A plant. 
Sb NKER, #. /. A ſmall coin. 
Your cure too coſts you but a ſpanker- — 


SrANNEA, u. /. ene a | 


carabine. Bailey. 
My prince's court is now full of nothing but buff 

coats, ſpanners, and muſket-reſts. Hebel, 

SPAR. 41. 

1. Mar * 

Spar is a hls bod, conſiſting of get. la- 

e ſometimes with lac Jung, and | 

other mineral, ſtony, earthy, or or metallick 
Woodwward. 


matter. 
Some ſtones, as ſpar of lead, diſſolved in proper 
monſtruums, become ſalts. Newton's 


2. [ſparre, Dutch.] A ſmall beam ; the 
bar of a gate. 
To SAR. v. 1. To fight with preluſive 


Ti g pp Sax. Sperr 
0 SPAR. v. à. rpannan, herren, 
SGerman. ] To Us to cloſe; to bar, 


| And if he chance come when I am abroad, 
Sparre the yate faſt for fear of fraud; 
e for all his worſt, nor for his beſt, I” 
Open the door at his requeſt. Spenſer”s n 
Six gates i' th' city with maſly 
And correſponſive and fulfilling belts, 
Spar up the ſons of Troy. 
Yet for ſhe yode thereat half agaſt, 
And Kiddie the door ſparred after her faſt. Spenſer. 


SeA'RABLE. . /- parnan, Saxon,” ta 
faſten.] Small nails. 


3 


res 


- | SPARADRAP, 2. % [In pharmacy. ] A 


| Donne. 


cerecloth. 
Wich © bation of the common ſparadrap for 
iſſues, this _ was by a fontanel kept open. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
| To SPARE. v. a. [ppanan, Saxon; /paerens 
Dutch; eſpargne, French. 
1. To uſe frugally; not to waſte ; not to 
— conſume. 
Thou thy father's thunder didſt not ſpare. Mile, 
2. To have unemployed ; to ſare from any 


articular uſe. 

All the time he could ſpare tn the neceſſary 
cares of his weighty charge, he beſtowed on prayer, 
and ſerving of God: he oftentimes ſpent the night 
alone in church, praying ; his nen = ty 


and gauntlets lying by him. 
He had no bread to ſpare, Ehen 
entertained this 


Only the fooliſh virgi 
conceit, that there might be an overplus of grace 


ſufficient to ſupply their want; but the wife knew 


not of any that they had to ſpare, but ſuppoſed all 


that they had little enough. Tillotſon. 

Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and 
every one Who can Hare a ſhilling ſhall be a ſub- 
ſcriber. - 


| 3. To do without ; to loſe willingly. 


I could have better ſpar'd a better man. | 
. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
For his mind I do not care, 

That's a toy that I could ſpare 3 

Let his title be but great, 

His clothes rich, and band fit neat. Ben AR 

\ _ Senſe of pleafure we may well | 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine 3 


ut pain is wy miſe 7 2 , 
ocean, an 


Now ſhe might ſpare oppoſe 


_ Your conduct to the fierceſt of her foes. Waller. 


The fair bleſſing we vouchſafe to ſend ; 


Nor can we ſpare you long, tho _ 2 


. To omit; to forbear. 
We might "have ſpar'd our coming, 


Be pleas'd your politicks to ſpare - 


5. To 


1 9 
. . 4. 1: 


ickss 


range "A 


Swift, 


Milt. © 


| I'm dd Enonghy a cn mf ke cr Dryden. 


„ 
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| | %: To wy Recs TS to cha to treat 33 Ane 


SA RER. . / from hare. J. One who] 5: Any thing vivid or active. 


.» O' ſpare this great, this good, this aged aire If any ſpark of life be yet 7 Fe he 


And ſpare your ſoul the crime! Dryd. Span. Friar. 


; . chambers: 3 Dutch. NA o * of "7 $21 
with pity ; not to aftliet ; Kr erer eee ſeems more adapted 60 the — 0 I, particle of fire, Lidl | 
1 . 1. A panicle | een 
2h] * us, good Lor. „ 8 88 8 5 7 F F. 
ho will ſet the diſcipline of wiſdom over mine tary life. x 4 \ Addiſon's Spiffator. | I any marvel how a things "i itſelf 66 . 
_ heart, that they Pare me not for m 2 A. In my pare you've bad your part; could import any great danger, they n 
Wien a of — 2 2. * an my fervile hand your ſovereign will obeys. N Wh, ſo 3 * ſpark i * ieth 4 
eg ot OI Neri | 6 ow pt ting out as to le, Er 
JOVI ere * Chaveland, 3. Lean ; wanting fleſh; et.. e 0D ens 6 ge of tears inen —ů 1 
pen ſadneſs did not ſpare © Otis me your ſpare mem, and ſpare me the] To Ne Sbaleſſe 7 
" Celeſtial viſages. Ae. preat n. Sauger 1 =1 e's! not forgetful of the Hart which . 

Leſs pleaſure take brave minds in battles won „ Inn name were Yable to fear, $2 men's diftem pe een ſtudied to Kindle in 1 
Than by reſtoring ſuch as are undone: | Ido not Know the mai E Wine avord” © nf laments. " , King — ba 
Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; | | So ſoon-as/thar are Caflius, Sbakeſp. trade Ceſar. In this deep quiet, from what ſource unknown | 
. man alone can whom he conquers Null. His viſage drawn he felele ſharp Thoſe ſeeds ap re that fatal birth Uiſcloſe z -- - 

6. To grant; to allow ; to Indu "HE His argns clang to his ribs. Milto's Þ areal „ e fel fore ate ng ſpits chouk Gard Blowin, 

„ Þorh mar# ontny I SPaRE. ., [from the verb. 1 7 5] Big with the flames that to our ruin roſe, Drgder. - 

That Neptune's frozen arms embrace; | . frugal uſe; huſbandry. ot in uſe. Oh, may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire | 

Where angry Jove did neyer ſpare | Since vackeche they may, The laſt, the meaneſt, of 8 ſons dine Pope. 

One breath of kind and temperate air. Roſcom. 3 therefore will make Mill his goods their prey, | $5: Any thing ſhining. 

7. .To forbear to inflit or impoſe. | Without all pare or end. Chapman.  ' we. haves here and there, à little = Py Vghe 
| my remembrance; twas guilty day; © „ Our victuals failed us, though 1 we had made good | 7, Farb: of bright n Locke, 
And till the bluſh hangs here. Dryd. All for Low owe Leue. Hare of them. Bacon. S 1 7 
y 
| 


avoids expence. * 


Spare my ſight the pan By nature far from profuſion, aid yet a wr wy gary vr wy acai A. er > te titer | 
Of ſeeing what a world of tears it coſts you. Dey. | ſparer than a ſaver; for though he had 2 means 4 li oY EY did: ; 
To SPARE. v. u. to accumulate, ye# his forts, / garriſons,” and his | + It we Yo Nene {pl Ms 2 man. 
Þ e frugall gs: | feaſtings, wherein he was only. ſumptuous; could is commonly uſed in 40 
> jon 1 War nene not but ſoak his exchequer. F Watton.. How many huffing ſparks have we 5 that in 
H' bas wherewithals in him {| SPA"RER1B. 2. , | ſpare and rib, ] - Some 1 rhe boa been both the idols —_—ﬀ ſcorn 
Sparing would ſhow a worſe fin than - — | pa 4 off from the rib: as, a Jparerib | A ſpark like thee, of the mankilling with 5 55 
F Fell ſick. D E. 
Thoſe wants, which they rather feared than felt, 8 20 2 
- would PARGEFA *"CTION. 7. argo Latin. As for the diſputes of ſharpers, we don't read of 
(4 7 well enough be overcome by ſparing 2 par The act of Na 8 +5 ] wy proviſions made for the honours of ſuch ſparks. 
In theſe relations, although he be more ſparing, | SPA RING. adj. from ſpare. 4. i 8 ö lier. 


The fineſt ſparks, and cleaneſt beaux, 
Drip from the ſhoulders to the toes. Prior. 
rar , ado 1, 

» c . . . 
Midſt winter froſts; then, clad and fed with ſparing, 3 2 "ge ereof. Bacon.] Will now become the champion of his play 


his predeceſſors were very numerous. 1. Scarce; little. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
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2. Scanty ; not plentiful. . Granville. 
0 wo » — ſo ſparing to meh Xn If much 3 then uſe a plentiful diet; and Unlucky as Fungoſo in the play, * 
them barely two-legged . and left it 10 if ſparing _ then neee Bacon. NE nnn 
A as abate hon rated” 75 ood air, ſolitary groves, and ſparing di diet, ſuf- What the fine gentlemen. wore yeſterday...” Popes 
- . 1 TOP cient to make you fancy yourſelf fathers, A lover. 
When they diſcover the paſſionate deſire of fame f the deſert P * z 
in the ambitious man, they become ſparing and n 8 * To SPARK. v. 7. ii from the noun. ] To 
- ſaving in their commendations; they envy him the | 3+ Parſimonious; not liberal. * emit particles of fire; to ſparkle.” Not 
1 ſatis faction of an applauſe. Addiſon. Virgil being ſo de ee of his words, and in uſe. 
9 Now a reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; leaving ſo much to be 1 d by the reader, can |. F 
44 The next a fountain ſpouting through his heir. never be tranſlated as he ought in any modern When the oy is my love We, 
0 bl Pope. | tongue. Dryden. 0 in h role h * C ＋ © doth jþ , , 
17 No ftatute in his favour ſays | 8 Though ſparing of his grace, to miſchief bent, e boy 1 8 
1 How free or frugal I hall paſs my da 83 a He ſeldom does a good with good intent. Dryden. SPA” KK L. adj. Lara and ul ] | we- 
I who at ſometimes ſpend, at others x 424 | SPARINGLY. adv. [ from Jparing. ] IV; ; briſk; — 8 Not uſed. 
Divided between careleſſneſs and care. Pope. | 1. Not abundantly. Hitherto will our 2 ul youth laugh at their 
2. To forbear ; to be ſcrupulous. - Qin ve ave | great grandfathers Engliſh, who had more care | 
His ſoldiers ſpared not to ſay that they ſhould be Freely to render what we have in charge Ido do well than to ſpeak minion- like. 
unkindly dealt with, if they were defrauded of the | Or ſhall we ſparingly ſhew you far off | - "Comdent's Remains, 
ſpoil, Knollen. The dauphin's meaning? - Shakeſpeare's Henry V. [Sya"rxI5H. adj. from ſpark. ] 


To pack and eat N 1 | ſpared 2 N. — The borders whereon you plant fruit - trees ſhould | 1. Airy; gay. A low word. It is W 
8. O nie mercy; to orgive; to be tender. be large, and ſet with fine flowers; but thin and than 
Their king, out of a princely feeling, was ſparing | ſparingly, leſt they deceive the trees. Bacon s Eſſays. monly ernie ns men rather wo- 


men. 
Saz c ee, He 2. Frugally ; parſimoniouſly ; not laviſhly. | 1, any thing more ſpariÞ and better humoured 
_OPARE., 44 | High titles of honour were in the king's mi- than v f 
than Venus's accoſting her ſon in the deſarts o 
1. Scanty ; not abundant ; parfimouzous ; ; pes ſparingly granted, becauſe dignity then _ Libya ? Walſh. 
frugal. | ed on deſert. Hayward. 
1 2. Sho well dreſſe fine. ; 
He was ſpare but diſcreet of leech, better con- Commend but % aringly r A et % b my ki 8 k'd himſelf with 
ceiving than delivering; equally tout and kind. But leſs condemn whom thou doſt not approve. Trg 25 up 
4 14 T r fas f Comal Denham, all the gay feathers he could muſter. L Erze. 
Men ought to beware, that they uſe not exerciſe | J» With abſtinence. [Sr. ns kh 1. /. [from /þa rh. 1 
and a ſpare diet both. Bacon's Natura! Hiſtory. Chriftians are obliged to taſte even us innocent | 1. A ſpark ; a ſmall ws: k of fire. 
Join with thee calm peace and quiet; pleaſures of life but ſparingly; Atterbury. He, with repeated ſtrolces 
Spare faſt, that oft with gods doth diet. Milten., 4. Not with great frequency. Of claſhing flints, their hidden fires es 3 
The maſters of the world were bred up With /pare | The morality of a grave. ſentence, affected by Short flame ſucceeds; a bed of wither'd leaves 
diet; and the young gentiemen of Rome felt no | Lucan, is more ſparingly uſed by Virgil. Dryden. The dying Jparkles in their fall receives: 
want of ſtrength, becauſe they ate but once a day. | Our ſacraments, which had been frequented with Caught into life, in fiery fumes they riſe, 1 0 
Locke. fo much zeal, were approached more fee, | mas fed with ſtronger food, invade the Kies. 
2. Superfluous ; unwanted. | | e 
If that no ſpare clothes he had to give, Ch Cautiouſly ; tenderly. 2. Any luminous particle.” + 
His own cvat he would cut, and it CM glad. Speech of touch towards others ſhould be PALIN To detract from the dignity thereof, wed to. in- 
che fer. k uſed ; for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, without | jure even God himſelf, who, being that light which 
As any of our kck waxed well, he might e re- coming home to any man. Bacon's Eſſays. | none can approach unto, hath ſent. out theſe lights 


j . 


Gert TE. 


"2. 


. — 
— e I 
vi 7 


e el 
. Throughout man 'slittle world h beams did ſpread, 
Is now become 4 e W doth lie 
Under the aſhes, balf entinct and dead. 
Ahl then thy once-lav'd Kloiſa ce! 
It will be then no erime to gaze on met D 
- See from my cheek the tranſient roſes die, | 
| See the laſt ſparc languiſh in my eye Fee. 
To SPARKLE, v. . n * noun. ] 
1. To emit ſparkes. 
2. To iſſue in-ſparks. OL 
| The bold deſign aut! 
Pleas'd highly thoſe infernal ates, and Joy 


165 | 


Sparbled in all their eyes. 1 1 | 


3. To ſhine; to glitter, | 
A hair ſeen in a microſcope loſes its former co- 
lour, and is in a great meaſure . with a mix 
ture of ſome bright ſparing colours, ſuch as appear 

- from the the refraction of diamonds. Locke. 
Politulus is a fine young gentleman, who ſparkles | 

in all the ſhining thirigs of drefs and equipage.' 


ants} 1 


4. Io riſe up, as wine when poured 1 into . 
glaſfſs. 


SpA Laws adv. [ from ſparkling. 1 | 


With vivid and twinkling luſtre. 


Diamonds ſometimes would look more ſoars, | 


ly than they were wont, and ſometimes far more 
as than ordinary. Boyle, 


SPARKLINGNESS. 1. . from ſparkling.) 


Vivid and twinkling luſtre. | 
I have obſerved a manifeſtly greater clearneſs 
and ſparklingneſs at ſome times than at others, 


though I could not refer it to the ſuperficial clearneſs 
or foulneſs of the ſtone. Boyle. 


Spa'RROW. . / [7peanpa, Saxon; paſer, 
Latin.] A ſmall bird, . 
Diſmay'd not this i 
Macbeth and whos ? Yes, 


20 ſparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. Shakeſp. | 


There is great probability that a thouſand ſpar- 


Hooker. 
e . 


Dn. 


rows will fly ny at the icht of a hawk among 
them. Watts. 


Spa" RROWHAWK or Spa" An Awe 1. 


[ppeanhapoc, Sax. The female of the | 


muſket hawk. Hanmer. 
Sr IN NOWaR ASS. n. /. [ corrupted from 
aſparagus] 


__- Your infant peaſe to nach prefer, 
Which to the ſupper you may beſt defer: ; King. 
SPARRY, adj. [from ſore} Conſiſting of 
ſpar. 
In which manner ſpar is uſually found herein, 

and other minerals, or ſuch as are of ſome obſervy- | 


able figure; of which fort are the e ſparry ſtriæ, or 
icicles, called ſtalactitæ. Modo 


S ASM. . , Lbaſne, Fr. cr οE.eE. Con- 
vulſion; violent and involuntary con-1 
tration of any part. B 

All the maladies py 

"Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or — . torture, qualma 

Of heart- ick agony , Milton. 
Wounds are ſubje& to pain, inflammation, ſpaſm. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Carmidstive things dilute and relax; becauſe : 


wind occaions a /pg/m or convulſion in ſome part. | 


rbutbnot. 


. | 


Sp a" $MODICK,, 
Jpajm. | Convultive. 

Srar. The preterite of hit. 
3 And when he had Jac 0n the ground, he anointed | 


is eyes. 
Sy ar. 1. , The young ſhell-fiſh. 
f upon ſea- Hells, and 


adj. (ſpa/emedigue, Fr. rom | i 


Sa. 


A reticulated Hm found. 
oſed to. be the remains of the veſicles of 


* 3 
lome ſe be, eee, ow Foffls. 
£97 1 2 


pre The eggs 
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25 e eee PIR 1 


To rove ; to ran $0. ramble JOSE! 
Amard not uſed. J 


© Wonder ee utonithment, ar in „neee 4 


of the body, cauſed by the fring of the 
por 


e und tranſcu r. 4 
Confined to a narrow Kamber he could | 
large through the whole univerſe, entley . | 

0/Sp a” TTER. V. a. par, Hit, en 
1. To ſprinkle with dirt, or any thing o 
fenfive. 
The pavement ſwam in blood, the esd 
Were ſpatter d o'er with brains. e 
2, Tothrow out any thing offenſive. 
His forward voice now is to | ſpeak well of his 
friend; his backward voice is to 1 faul 
r 


ſpevebes, and to detract. 
2. To aſperſe ; z to Jenn. i 
To SrAT TER. v. u. To ſpit; to ſputter as 
at any. thing nauſeous taken into the 
mouth. 
They fondly thinking to allay 1 
Their appetite with guſt, inſtead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, which th' offended taſte 


With ſpattering noiſe rejected. Milton. | 

SPA TTERDASHES. n. / [ patter and daſh.] 
Coverings for the legs by which the wet 
is kept off. 

SPATTLING Poppy. m. /. [paporer Gen- 
meum. ] White behen: a plant which is 
2 ſpecies of campion. Miller. 

Sraxur g. . /. L pat ha, fpathula, Lat. 
A ſpattle or lice. 4 , 


Spatula is an inftrument uſed by apothecaries 


and ſurgeons in ſpreading plaiſters or ſtirring me- 
dicines together. UINCY » 


In raifing up the hairy ſcalp ſmooth with my 
N. I could diſcover no fault in the bone. 


Wiſeman's Surgery; 
Sr vin. . Y [e bavent, French; /pavano, 
Italian.] This diſeaſe in horſes is a bony 
exereſcence, or cruſt as hard as a bone, 
that grows on the inſide of the hough, 
not far from the elbow, and is gene- 
rated of the ſame matter by which the 
bones or ligaments are nouriſhed : it is 
; at. firſt like a tender griſtle, but by de- 
grees comes to hardneſs,  Farrier's Di#. 


Bacon. 4 


inte 


They ve all new legs and lame ones; one would 


take it, 
That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpavin 
And ſpringhalt reign'd among, them, Shakeſpear 


If it had been a ſpawin, and the aſs 8? EY | 


tioned for another farr 


arrier, it might have been rea- 
ſonable. 


L* Eftrange. | 

SPAW, u. . | from Spaw in Germany.] A 
place famous for mineral waters; any 
mineral water. 

To SAWI. v. . [ypœt 
Saxon. ] To throw moiſture out of che 
mouth. 


He who does on iv*ry tables dine, J } 
His marble floors with drunken ſpazolings thine. 
den. 
What miſchief can the dean have done him, 
That Traulus calls for vengeance on him? 


upon one cogitation,' whereby it doth not 


_— 


Than, to ſpit, 


Why muſt he ſputter, ſpatol, and ſhaver it, : 


In vain, againſt the people's fav rite 7— Swift. 


SpawL. x. J [yparl, Saxon.] Spittle;| 


- moiſture ejected from the mouth. 
QF ſpittle ſhe luſtration makes; 
Then in the ſparol her middle finger dips, 


Anoints the temple, forchead, and the lips. D. ; | 


SPAWN. #./. Lene, /henne, Dutch. 
fiſh. or of frogs. 


\ 


"Sex 


1 Naber of the Wien N 15,000" 0 


Four Wolde 8 Ne 30 
' That's tote e Shak. Corielaputs * 


God ſaid, let the waters generate 


” Reptile, with Powe abandarit, bring bol l- Mal 


Theſe ponds, in ſpawning time, abounded with 


© frogs, and a great deal of ſpawon. ' Ray on Creation. 


2. Any product or offspring. In contempt. 
A ana 2 f 


That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 
And quaſh'd the ftern acides. Roſcommon. 
This atheiftical humour was the /pazon of the 
groſs ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh church and court. 
To SPAWN. v. a. 


- Tillotſon. 
m 
1. To produce as — 


the noun] ) 
Some report a ſea-maid Ns 2 him. Shateſp. 
. To generate; to bring forth, In con- 
te pt. . 6 * 
What practices fuch principles as theſe may 
| ſparon, when they are laid out to the ſun, you may 
determine. 0 Swift. 
To SPAWN. V. u. 


1. To produce eggs as fiſh. 


The fiſh having ſpawned before, the 150 that 
growth 


goes down hath had about three months 
under ground, when they are brought up again. 
Brown's Travels. 
2. To iſſue; to proceed. In contempt.” 
It is ſo ill a quality, and the mother of ſo many 
ill ones that ſpazon from it, that a child ſhould be 
brought up in the greateſt abhorrence of it. Locle. 
Sr WN ER. 1. /. [from /pawn.] The fe- 
male fiſh. 


The barbel, for the preſervation of their ſeed, 


both the ſpawner and the melter, cover their ſpawn 


with ſand, Walton. 


To SPAY. v. a. ſpade, Lat.] To caſtrate 


female animals. 


Be dumb, you beggars of the rythming trade; 
Geld your looſe wits, and let your muſe be ſpay d. 
Cleaweland. 
The males muſt be gelt, and the ſows ſpayed 3 
the payed they eſteem as the moſt profitable, de- 
cauſe of the great quantity of fat upon the inwards. 


Mortimer 3 Huſbandry. - 


To Spran.v. x. preterite /þake or ſpoke ; 


participle paſſive ten. [pecan „ Sax- 
on; /preken, Dutch.] 


1. To utter articulate ſounds; to expreſs. 


thoughts by words, 

Speaking is nothing elſe than a ſenfible expreſſion 
of the notions of the mind, by ſeveral diſcrimina- 
tions 'of utterance of voice, uſed as ſigns, having. 
by conſent ſeveral determinate ſignificancies. 

Holder. 

Hannah Habe in her heart; only her lips moved, 
but her voice was not heard, 1 Sams i. 13s 
2. To harangue ; to make a ſpeech. 

Many of the nobility made themſelves popular 
by ſpeaking in parliament. againif thoſe things 
which were moſt gratefal to his majeſty, and 
which ſtill paſſed, notwithſtanding their contra- 
dition.  _. . Clarendans 

Therſites, though the moſt preſumptuous Greek, 
Yet durſt not for Achilles“ armour ſpeak, Dryden. 


3. To talk for Or againſt ; - to diſpute, 9 


A knave ſhould have ſome countenante at his 


friend's requeſt. An honeſt man, ſir, is able to 
ſpeak for himſelf, when a knave is not. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

The general and his wife are talking of it; 

And ſhe ſpeaks for you ſtoutly. Shakeſp. 9 

When be had no power, | 

He was your enemy; full ſpake againſt | 

Your liberties and charters. Shakeſp. 8 


4. To diſcourſe ; to make mention. 


Were ſuch things here as we do ſpeak about? 
Or have we eaten of the inſane root, 


That takes the reaſon priſoner ? Shak. King Lear. 


Lot went out, and pale unto 11 ſons in law. 
Cen. Xxix. 14. 
The 
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To SPEAK. v. a. 


— 2 == >= 


- Ss 7 * 4 
5 2 


=> 


4 To exhibit ; 


2. Having the power of ſpeech. 
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N he you "4 
„ . 
* Tu quench it not with water, but ow 1a, 


1 NA ee 6 how 1 


They could never be loſt but by an 3 ge- 

Ga net: has been ſpoten to already. Tillotſon. 

ucan ſpeaks of a of Cſar s army, that 

came to 2 from the Leman-lake, in the begin- 4 

ning of the civil war, ne 
Had Luther ſpoke up-to this accuſation, 

9 s example would have been his 5 


A 
5. 40 give ſound. 
N nn trumpets ſpeak, give them all 
| rea 
Thoſe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. 
| | Shakeſpeare.” 
6. To Syeax with. To addreſs ; tq con- 
verſe with. | 
Thou canſt not fear us, Pompey, with thy fails, 
We'll ſpeak with thee at ſea. 
Shake 2 s Antony and Cleopatra, 
I ſpake with one that came from thence, 
That freely render'd me theſe news for true. Shak. 
"Nicholas was by a herald ſent for to come into 
the great baſſa; Solyman diſdaining to ſpeak with 
him himſelf. Knolles, 


1, Toutter with the mouth ; to pronounce. 
Mordecai had ſpo ken good. Eſther, vii. 6. 


Conſider of 74 U advice, and ſpeak your | 


minds. Judges. 


They ſat down with him upon che ground, and 


none ſpake a word. Job, ii. 13. 
When divers were hardened, and believed not, 
but Jpake evil of that way before the multitude, he 


departed, Act, xix. 9. 
You from my youth 


Have known and tried me, ſpeak I more than truth ? 
Sandys. 
What you keep by you, you may change and 


mend, 


But words once ſpoke can never be recall'd. Waller. | 


Under the tropick is our language ſpoke 
And part of Flanders hath receiv'd 7 yoke. 


Waller. 


He no where ſpeaks it out, or .in direct terms 
; Galls them ſubſtances, Locke. 


Colours ſpeak all languages, but words are un- 
derſtood only by ſuch a people or nation. SpeFator. 
2. To proclaim ; to celebrate. | 
It is my father's muſick 
To ſpeak your deeds, not little of his care 
To have them recompenſed. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
3. To addreſs; to accoſt. 


If he have need of thee, he will decelee thee, | 


ſmile upon thee, put thee in hope, ſpeak thee fair, 
and ſay, What wanteſt thou? cclus. xiii. 6. 
to make known. 5 


Let heav'n' s wide circuit ſpeak . 
The Maker's high magnificence. Milton. 


SPE"AKABLE. adj. [from eat. 
1. Poſſible to be oa en. 4 | ] | 


How cam'ſt thou e of mute ? 


BPEARKER. 2. /. [from cal. ] 
1. One that ſpeaks. | 
Theſe fames grew ſo general, as the authors 
were loſt in the generality of ſpealers. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
. In. converſation or reading, find out the true 
ſenſe, idea which the ſpeaker or writgr affixes to 
his words. Watts's Logick. 
Common ſpeakers hade only one ſet of ideas, and 
one ſet of words to clothe them in; and theſe are 
always ready at the mouth. Seoift. 


2. One that ſpeaks in any particular man- 
ner. f 


Mili N. 


| a1 
3 oe Emo 


nick inſtrument; a 


Horace's ohraſe 3 is, ce torret jecur;“ 


And happy was that curious ſpeakers Prior. 


of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruptions. | 
The prolocutor of the commons. 


Senixtnn Trumpet. „ A ſtentorop ho- 


does bound, 


And fi taught fein: ge how to found. T 


Yen. 


SPEAR. 1. . | y{-per, Welſh; rpene, * 
gere, Dutch ; ſpare, old French; a- 


rum, low Latin. ] 
1. Along weapon with a ſharp point, uſed. 


in nr or throwing; a lance. 
hoſe brandiſhers of ſpeares, ' 


From many cities drawn, are they that are wa 


hinderers. Cha 
Th* /Egyptian like a hill himſelf did rear; 
Like ſome tall tree upon it ſeemꝰ d his ſpear. Cotoley. 
Nor wanted in his graſp 
What ſeern'd both ſhield and ry 4.548: lon, 
| | The flying we 
| Sung innocent, and ſpent its force i in air. Pope. 
The rous' d- up lion, reſolute and flow, 
Ad vances full on the 2 ſpear. 


2. A lance, gener 


fiſh. 
The borderers watching, until they be is up 
into ſome narrow creek, below them raft a ſtrong 
corded net athwart the ftream, with which, and 
their loud ſhouting, they ſtop them from retiring, 
until the ebb have abandoned them to the hunters 
mercy, who, by an old cuſtom, ſhare them with 
ſuch indifferency, as, if a woman with child be 
preſent, the babe in her womb is gratified with a 
portion : a point alſo obſerved by the ſpear hunt- 
ers in taking of ſalmons. 


To SPEAR. v. a, 179 m the noun.] To 
kill or pierce with a ſpear. 

To SPEAR. v. #. To ſhoot or forout. 
This is commonly written pre. 


Let them not lie leſt they ſhould ſpear, and the 
air dry and ſpoil the ſhoot. Mortimer Huſbandry. 


| SPEA*RGRASS, #. /. Leer and graſi.] 


Long ſtiff graſs. 
Tickle our noſes with 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
SPEA'RMAN, v. /. { ſhear and man.] One 


who uſes a lance 1n fight. 
The ſpearman's arm, by thee, great God, directed, 
Sends forth a certain wound. ; Prior. 


SPEA'RMINT. 2. . [mentha Romana, La- 1. A fort ; a ſub 


tin. ] A plant; a ſpecies of mint. 


| SPE"ARWORT. 2. / [ranunculus ammeus, 


An herb. 


inſeborthb. 


Lat. 


SPECIAL. adj, [ ſpecial, Pr. ſpectalis, Lat.] | 
| 1. Noting a fort or ſpecies. 


A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecies. 
Watts. 


2. Particular; peenliar 
Moſt commonly.with a certain ſpecial grace of 

her own, nos her lips, and grinning inſtead 
of ſmiliag. Sidney. 
The ſeveral books of ſcripture having had each 
ſome ſeveral occaſion and particular purpoſe which 


cauſed them to be written, the contents thereof | 


are according to the exigence of that N end 

whereunto they are intended. | Hooker. 
Of all men alive, 4 

J never yet beheld that ſpecial face, 

Which cogld fancy more than 1 other. 


8 r * f | 


Thomſen.” | 
ly with prongs, to kill 


| 
aſs to make them 
bleed; and then beſlubber our garments with it. | 


* 


41 AE 


| That which neceſſi 
0 cauſe to be enjoined, bindeth no longer than dur. 


? 


| 


Y 
; 


| 


9x 


But tothe earth ſome-ſpevial good doth yi 
' - The fourth commardment, in — of Whey 
one definite 0 Pe day of cony wenls, 


| 1 2 ly moral. e. 

82d 3 every whine; in ſerip. 

at pectin] patton of the poor and the af. 

flicted, and as laying their intereſt to heart more 
nearly than thoſe of any other of his members. 

24 Atterbury, 

3. Appropriate „ Wer for 4 gen 


0 Wy upon & a 


with a daughter of 


liament. Davies. 
Such things are evident by natural light, lich 
men of a mature age, in 1 ordinary uſe of their 
faculties, with the commgn help of mutual ſociety, 
may know and be cke aſſuted of without 
the help of any ſpecial reve tlon. Muti. 
4. Extraordinary; uncomme 
of ſome ſpecial time doth 


ing that time, but doth afterward become free. 


3 Hecker, 


F715 £6 other ſcheme takes ſpecial care to attribute 
all the work of conyerſion to grace. Hammond, 
Though our charity ſhould be univerſal; yet as 
it cannot be actually exerciſed but on particular 
times, ſo it ſhould be chiefly on 1 opportuni. 
ties. Pratt Sermons, 
| He bore 
A paunch of the ſame bull before; 
Which ſtill he had a ſpecial care * 
To keep wel eramuf d with eiter rr. 6.1 
1 Bodibrar, 
5. Chief in excellence, 
The king hath drawn * 
Thie heed of at Gus land to ether. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
SPECIALLY. adv. [from ſpecial.) 


1, Particularly, above others. / 


Specially the day that thou ſtoodeſt before the 
rd. 


Deut. 
A brother Kaese ſpecially to- me. - Phil, xvi. 


Carew- | 2, Not in a common way ; peculiarly. 


If there be matter of law that carries any diffi- 
culty, the jury may, to deliver themſelves from an 
attaint, find it 2727 5 Hale, 


SeE"CIALTY. I. / [ /pecialits, Fr. from 
SPECIALITY, ecial.] Particularity. 
On theſe two general heads all other ha 
are dependent. 
The packet is not come 
Where that and other ſpecialties are bound. Shak. 
Wag of rule hath been neglected. Shateſp. 
en men were ſure, that, in caſe/they reſted 
upon a bare contract without ſpeciality, the other 
party might wage his law, they would not reſt up- 
uch contracts without N the debt into 
a Jpeciali ity, my accorded many ſuits. Hale. 
SPECIES. 2. Koll en. Latin.] 
viſion of a general term, 
A ſpecial idea is called by, the ſchools a ſpecies 3 
it is one common nature that agrees to ſeveral 
fingular individual beings : fo horſe is à ſpecial 
idea or ſpecies, as it agrees to Bcephalus, Trot, 
and Snowball. | Watts. 


z 5 


2. Claſs of nature; 2 ge order of beings. 


He intendeth the care of ſpecies or common na- 
tures, but letteth looſe the guard of en 
fin le exiſtencies. 

he Phenix Pindar is a whole * ies alone 
For we are animals no les, 
Although of different ſperisn. . 
Thou nam'R a race whic muſt proceed from me 
Yet my whole ſpecigs in myſelf 1 ; "of Dryden. 
A mind of fu an or meaner capacities than 
human, would .conftitute a different ſpecies, tho 


united to a human body in the ſame laws of con- 


nexion : and a niind of human 3 would 
make another ſpecies, if united to a di erent body 
in differentlaws of connexion. Hentley's Sermons. 


3. ry 


8 the earth 4 3 
ve. 


Kildare, was matte dent . a ſpecial o pur : 


Hooker. 


. 
. 
r 


3. to che ſenſes} 
or 'rep nation. | _ 
A apparent diverſity betten the pech viſible 
| aid ate ie, that the viſible doth nor miigle 8 
the medium, but the audible doth. Bacon. 


It is a moſt certain rule, how much any body 
| hath of colour, ſo much Rath it of opacity, and 
dy ſo much che more unfit it is to tranſmit the 
ſpecier. nn Creation. 
he ſpecies of the letters Hluminated with blue, 
| were nearer to the lens than thoſe illuminated with 
deep. red, by about three inches, or three and a 

quarter; ; | 
with lodlgo ot e appeared. ſo co 
imndiſtinct, chat 1 cou 
: in 17 81428 2 8 | LE "Newton's Opticks. 
4. Repreſentation to the mind. 
W 


not read them 


it in the poet, or wit-writing, is no other 


chan the faculty of | imagination in the writer, 
which ſearches over all the memory for the ſpecies 
or ideas of thoſe things which it deſigns to — 
t. * 1 en. 
5. Show ; viſible exhibition, Not in uf, 
and perhaps, in the following quotation, 
miſprinted for o 
Shews and ſpecies ſerve beſt with the people. 


Bacon. 


6. Circulating money. 
empire a leſs quantity of current ores in Europe 
than there is now, Rome poſſeſſed a much greater 
proportion of the circulating ſpecies of its time than 
any European city, _ 3d; 

7. Simples that have place in'a compound 
medicine. Ren 

SpECI'FICAL. 1] adj. [ ſecifique, French ; 

Sygci'rick. I ſpecies and facis, Latin.] 

1. That which makes - Was of the ſpe- 
cies of which it is. 1 
That thou to truth the perfect way may ſt know, 
To thee all her ſpecifick forms I'll ſhow. Denbaur. 

The underſtanding, as to the exerciſe of this 
power, is ſubject to the command of the will, 


determined by the ohject. South. 

By whoſe direction is the nutriment ſo regularly 
diſtributed into the reſpeRiye parts, and how are 
they kept to their ſpecifick uniformities ? Glanville. 


ties, ſuppoſed to reſult from the ſpecifick forms of 
things, but as general laws of nature, by which 
the things themſelves are formed; their truth ap- 
pearing to us by phenomena, though their - cauſes 
be not yet diſcovered. + _ Newton's Opticks. 
As all things were formed according to- theſe 


irom their conformity to them. Norris. 
Specifick gravity is the appropriate and peculiar 
avity or weight which any ſpecies of natural 
dies have, and by which they are plainly diſtin- 
guiſhable from all other bodies of difterent kinds. 
; We Quincy. 
The ſpecifick qualities of plants reſide in their 
native ſpirit, oil, and eſſential ſalt : for the water, 
fixt ſalt, and earth, appear to be the ſame in all 
plants. | 7 

Specifick difference is that primary attribute 
which diſtinguiſhes each ſpecies, from one another, 
while they ſtand ranked under the ſame general 
nature or genus. Though wine differs from other 

— liquids, in that it is the juice of a certain fruit, 
Jet this is but a general or generick difference; 
tor it does not diſtinguiſh wine from cyder or per- 
ry: the ſpecifick difference of wine therefore is its 
preſſure from the grape; as cyder js preſſed from 
apples, and perry, from pears. | Waits, 


2. [In medicine.) Appropriated to the 
cure of ſome icular diſtemper, It 
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If the Would drink x good decoction of farfa, ; 1 
efpeci 


Real... 7 | 
EL Srect'yiCcAlty, adv. [from /pecrfick.] In 
ſuch a manner as to conſtitute a, ſpecies; 


but the ſpecies. of the letters illuminated | | 
urdu | 


uſe ;] 


As there was in the ſplendour of the Roman | 


Avrbuthnot. | 


though, as to the ſpecifick nature of its acts, it is 


Theſe principles I confider not as occult quali- 


' ſpecifical platforms, ſo their truth muſt be meaſured | 


Arbuthnot. | 


| with, the" uſual ſpecifcks, the might enjoy = good 


ry . 


|. according to the nature of the ſpecies, 
Hie faith muſt be not only living, but lively 
too it muſt be put into a poſture by a particular 
+ exerciſe of thoſe ſeveral virtues that are ſpecifically 
+ requiſite to a due performance of this duty. 
e 
naman reaſon not 0 ually, but pe- 
rifically, differ from the füntaſtick reaſon of brutes, 
which have no conceit of truth, as an aggregate of 
Aivers ſimple conceits, nor of any other 21 
* 718. | a Y reW » 
| | He muſt allow that bodies were endowed with 
the ſame affections then. as ever ſince; and that, 
if an axe head be ſuppoſed to float upon water, 
which 'is ſpecifically lighter, it had been ſuperna- 
| tural. | | Bentley. 
To SPECI'FICATE. v. a. [from ſpecies and 
facio, Latin.] To mark by notation of 
diſtinguiſhing particularities. 
Man, by the initituted law of his creation, and 
the common influence of the divine goodneſs, is 
enabled to act as a reaſonable creature, without any 
particular, Eine; concurrent, new imperate 
act of the divine ſpecial providence. Hale. 
SPECIFICATION. . /; | from /pecifick ; 
i 8 French. © | 
1. Diftin& notation ; determination by a 
peculiar mark. 28 
This 133 or limitation of the queſtion, 
hinders the diſputers from wandering away from 
the preciſe point of enquiry. 
2. Particular mention. 


1⁰;˙ 


Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
To SPECIFY. v. a. [from ſpecies; ſpeci- 
fer, French.] To mention; to ſhow by 
ſome particular marks of diſtinction. 

4s the change of ſuch laws as have been Jpecified 


is neceſſary, ſo the evidence that they are ſuch 
s ? muſt be great, | Hooker. 


Greece, —_ countries, and the uſes. of their 
ſoils, are ſpecified. FI | 

SPECIMEN. 2. / [ ſpecimen, Latin.] A 
ſample ; a part of any thing exhibited, 
that the reſt may be known. 


Several perſons have exhibited ſpecimens of this 
art before multitudes of beholders. Addif. Spect. 


SpE*CliOUs. adj. | ſbecieux, Fr. ſpecioſus, 


Latin. | 
1. Showy ; pleaſing to the view. 
| The reſt, far greater part, | 
Will deem in outward rites and ſpecicus forms 
Religion ſatisfied, Milton. 
She next I took to wife, 
O that I never had ! fond wiſh too late 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, . | 
That ſpecious monſter, my accompliſh'd hems 
ö | ton. 


right; ſtriking at firſt view. 

Bad men boaſt 
Their ſpecious deeds on earth which glory excites, 
Or cloſe ambition varniſh:d o'er with zeal, Milton. 
Some what of ſpecious they muſt have to recom- 
mend themſelves to princes 3 for folly will not 


is uſually apphied to the arcaua, or me- 


dicines that work by occult qualities. 
The operation of purging medicines has been 
referred to a hidden propriety, eie, virtue, 
Aud the like ſhifts of ignorange, Haces f Nat, Hi. 


* 


* 


| 


Watts.” ? 


I be conſtitution here ſpeaks generally, without | 
1 the ſpecification of any place. 


St, Peter doth not ſpecify what theſe waters were. | 
er hat ret tb Burnet. | 
le has there given us an exact geography of | 


Pope. 


| With ſpefacles on noſe, and pouch on 


2. Plauſible ; ſuperficially, not ſolidly, | 
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is 'o hypocriſy and infincerity z 
y to that perſonated devotion under which 
1 any kind of im is wont to be diſguiſed, and 

put off more ſpeciouſly. - Hammond. 


s ee Saxon.) A t 


diſcoloration; à ſpot. 
Every ſpeck does not blind a mann. 
* $0484 Government of the Tongus. 


„Then are they happy, when 

No fpeck is left of their babitual ſtains; 

But the pure ther of the ſoul remains. {| of Kh 
| Dryden's Aneid.. 

7e Seck. v. a To ſpot; to tain in 

drops. 7 * Vac 
a Flow'r 
Carnation, purple, azure, or ſpeck'd with ma g 


| ton. 
SPE"CKLE. . /. [from /peck.] Small ſpeck; 
little ſpot.” 2 <P 
To Sys" CKLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
mark with ſmall ſpots. | | 
So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt, 
And often bounding on the bruiſed gra 
As for great joy of his new comen gueſt. 
| Speckled vanity. 
Will ficken ſoon and die, "* 
And leprous fin will melt from earthly mould. 
Milton. 
Saw'ſt thou not late a ſpeckled ſerpent rear 
His gilded ſpires to clirab on yon fair tree? 
Before this happy minute I was he. Dryden, 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take | 
The creſted bafiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake z 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forky tongue and pointleſs ſting ſhall 
play. Pope's Meſſiah. 
The tortoiſe here and elephant unite, 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckled and the white. 


Pope. 
woodpecker. 
\SPE"CTACLE. #. 


7 [ ectacle, Fr. Pecta- 
| culum, Latin.] : a - 
| I, 


A ſhow; a gazing ſtock ; any thing 
exhibited to the view as eminently re- 

In open place produc'd they me, a 
To be a publick ſpectacle to all. Shak. Henry VI. 

We are made a ſpectacle unto angels and mens 
. 5 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
2. Any thing perceived by the ſight. 

Forth riding underneath the caſtle wall, 

A dunghill of dead carcaſes he ſpy d, 

The dreadful ſpect᷑acle of that ſad houſe of pride. 


mw Fairy Queen. 
When pronouncing ſentence, ſeem not glad; 


Such ſpectacles, though they are juſt, are ſad. 
| Denham. 
3. [In the plural:] Glaſſes to aſſiſt the ſight, 
4 The fixth age ſhifts | 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, 


SPECKT or Speight, 1. . A 


fide. Shak. 
We have helps for ſight above ſpectacles and 
glaſſes. _ 1 Bacon. 
Shakeſpeate was naturally learned: he needed 
not the ſpect᷑acles of books to read nature; he 
looked inwards and found her there. 

| Dryden on Dramatick Poeſy. 

The firſt ſpeFacle-maker did not thank that he 
was leading the way to the diſcovery of new 3a 
X | reWs 

This is the reaſon of the decay of fight in old 
men, and ſhews why their fight is mended by 


eaſily go down in its natural form, Dryden. | ſpeFtacles. Newton 
Temptation is of greater danger, becauſe it is This day then let us not be told, 
covered with the ſpecious names of good nature and That you are fick, and I grown old; N 
good manners. J Rogers. Nor think on our approaching ills, . 
This is the only ſpecious objection which our And talk of ſpectacles and pills. Swift." . 
Romiſh/ adverſaries urge againſt the doctrine of this | Spz"CTACLED. adj. [from the noun, } 
church in the point of celibacy.  Atterhury. |} Furniſhed with a 13 N 
Sr Elios x. adv. | from pecious.] With All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared Gghts: 
fair appearance. | ; | Are ſpeftackd to ſee him. Sbaleſp. Coriolanuse 
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"Ive 
began Cpu [heBatio,* 2 
| d; reſpect. | 


is te tires 


F is dp ation of the lungs 
5 that nl ot mitates * key vr 
Sreer ron. . /. ae abtur, . es- 


tor, Latin.) A looker-on ; a beholder. 


Than hiſtory can pattern, though devis'd 
And play'd to take ſpeffators, 


Shak 
If it proves a good repaſt to the ſpetators, . 
diſh pays the ſhot. 


Shakeſpeare ; Gas | 
An old gentleman mounting on horſeback, gat 
up heavily; hut defired the ſpatators that they 
would count foutſaore and eight before they judged |! 
| him. Dryden. 
He mourns his former vigour loſt ſo far, 
To make him now Pectator of a war. Dryden. 
| hot ples caiure hath the owner more than the 
* ſpefrator Seed. 


SypCTA” TORSHIP. 2, / [from /pe@ater.] | 


Act of beholding. _ 

Thou — 2k i ch ſtate of hanging, or of ſonde 
death more long in ſpeFator, and crueller in 
ſuffering. IPs Shakeſpeare. 


-- Sox" GCTRE. 2. % [ /peftre, Fr. ſpefrum, 


Latin. ] Apparition ; appearance of per- 


ſons dead. 
The ghoſts of traitors from the bridge deſcend, 
With bold fanatigk ſpectres to rejoice, Dryden. 
The very poetical uſe of the word, for a 2 
doth imply ond reſemblance to ſome real being 
it repreſents. Stilling fleet. 
| Thee are nothing but ſpecrres the underſtanding 
raiſes to itſelf, to flatter its own lazineſs. Locke. 


SyECTRUM. 2. / [ Latin, ] 201 image ; 4 
viſible form. 


This priſm had ſome veins running along within 


the glaſs, from the one end to the other, which 
ſcattered ſome of the ſun's light irregularly, but 
had no ſenfible effect in increaſing the length of the 
coloured ſpect᷑rum. Newton's Optickz. 


SPECULAR. adj, | ſpecularis, Latin.] 
1. Having the qualities of a mirrour or 
looking-glaſs. 


It were but madneſs now t' impart 

"The {kill of ſpecular ſtone. 
Quickſilver may, by the fire alone, in glaſs veſ- 
ſels, be turned into a red body; and from this red 


body may be obtained a mercury, bright and ſpe- 


cular as before. Beyle. 
| A ſpeculum of metal without glaſs, made ſome 
years ſince for optical uſes, and very well wrought, | 
produced none of thoſe rings; and thence I under- 
ſtood that theſe rings ariſe not from the ſpecular 
ſurface alone, but depend upon the two turtaces 
of the plate of glaſs whereof the ſpeculum was 
made, and upon the thickneſs of the glaſs between 
them. Newton. 


2. Aſſiſting fight. Improper. 
The hidden way 
Of nature would{ thou know, how firſt ſne frames 
All things in miniature, thy ſpecular orb 


Apply to well- diſſected kernels z. lo! 4 


In each obſerve the ſlender threads | | 
Of firſt-beginning trees. Philips. 


To SPECULATE. v. . | ſpeculer, Fr. /þe- 
culor, Lat.] To meditate z to contem- 


plate ; to take a view of any thing with 
the mind. 


Conſider the quantity, and ink ſpeculate upon. an 
intrinſecal relation. Digby en Bodies. 
As news-writers record facts which afford great 
matter of ſpeculation, their readers ſpeculate accord- 

. ingly, and, by their variety of conjectures, become 
confummate ſtateſmen. Addiſon. 


' To SpPECULATE. v. a. To conſider atten- 


. tively ; to look through with the mind. 
Man was not meant to gape, or look upward, 
but to have his thoughts ſublime; and not only 
behold, but ſpeculate their nature with the eye of 


the underſtandings 


| * for eculathy, ** 
| * Wee e wh api 


FIR | 


"rr 


—— . Fe — 15 "i 


from put ulaia 212 Co vr 
77 1 "by «+ the CY view. 
2. xaminer ; y. This word'is found r 


* where elſe,” and p probably 10 here 


3538 


hey who have, as 
at ſtats 
"bad and et high? ſervants | 
Which are to France the ſpies und 
Intelligent of our ſtate, Shakeſp 


re's King Lear. 
3- Mental view; intellefual examination.; 
contemplation. . | 


2 theſe things being l ee e 
what they did, it was obedience to the will of God, 
and that all men ſhould do the like; there rerhain- 
ed; after ſpecy/ation, practice whereunto the whole 

world might be framed. pt Hooker. 

Thenceforth to ſpeculations high or deep | 
I turn'd my thoughts ; and with capacious mind 
Canſfider'd all things viſible. 

News-writers afford matter of ſpeculation, Addiſ. 


4. A train of thoughts formed by medita- 
tion. 
From him $pernted derived the principles of mo- 


We and moſt part of his natural A. 
5. Mental ſcheme not reduced to . 


hs, 


— - — 


round in ſpeculation, has ſince been ſurrounded by 

the fortune and boldneſs of many navigators. Temp. 
This is a conſideration not to be neglected, or 

thought an indifferent matter of mere ſpeculation. 


777. 
6. Power of fight. Not in uſe. 

' Thy bones are marrowleſs ; thy blood, is cold; 
Thou haſt no | cpa; in thoſe eyes 
Thou ftar'ſt w th. . 

SPECULATIVE. adj. [breatarif, Fr. from 
Jpeculate.) 


1. Given to ſpeculation ; Se ce 

If all other uſes were atterly taken away, yetthe | 
mind of man being by nature ſpeculative, and de- 
lighted with contemplation in itſelf, they were to 

be known even for mere knowledge ſake. Hooker. 

It encourages ſpeculative perſons, who have no 
turn of mind to increaſe their fortunes. Addiſon. 

2. Theoretical; notional ; ideal; not prac- 
tical. 

Some take it for a ſpeculative platform, that 
reaſon and nature would that the beſt ſhould govern, 
but no wiſe to create a right, Bacoi's Holy War. 

Theſe are not ſpeculative: flights, or imaginary 
notions, but are plain and undeniable laws, that 

are founded in the nature of rational beings. Law. 


SpB"CULATIVELY. adv. [from Jſpecula- 
tive. ] 

1. Contemplatively ; with meditation. 

2. Ideally; notionally ; ; theoretically ; not 
practically. 

SPECULA”TOR. 3. , [from Hpeculate.] 


1. One who forms theories. 
He is dextrous in puzzling others, if they be not 
through-paced ſpeculators in thoſe great theories. 
More. 


templator. 
Although lapidaries and en enquirers af... 
firm it, yet the writers of minerals, and natural 
ſpeculators, conceive the: ſtones which bear this 
name to be a mineral concretion. 


A ſpy ; a watcher. 


Y3 


when the fiſh approached, 
SPeE"CULATORY. adj. [from ſpeculate.]| 
Exerciſing ſpeculation. 
SPECULUM. n. J. [Latin.] A mirrour ; 


4 


yon. ] 


Tas are armed by . 


A 


mik. 


Miiten. 0 


| 
This terreſtrial globe, which before was only | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


2.. [ ſpeculateur, Fr.] An obſerver ; 3 a con- 


Brown. 


All the boats had one recuarors/t to give notice 
Broome on the Odyſſey. | 


a looking glaſs; that in which repre- 


. protect 2 part. Paſſive of 
A 5 Gel tte c cl 
His bote full of windgalls, with = ſ 
f "and rayed with the yellow. * * N 
Barbaruſſa, pe of en not long 
i 45 e but ſhaped his courſe yo 
ich all-bis harneſs foon de pus war fe, ht 
: His flying hat, his wings upon this heels. D 
Sezen. 1. /. from ent. 4 
1. The Pas of artj 955 tterance; ' the 
power of expreſſing th oughts by vocal 
wor 8 143 . g SEN p 
10 There! is none . ho) the; variety of i in. 
* Fe expreſſions by ſpeechs wherewith man 
alone is . for the communication of his 
thoughts. | ; Holder on Speech, 
Though our ideas are firſt acquired by various 
ſenſations and reflections, yet we eonyey them to 
each, other by the means of certain ſounds, or 
written marks, which we call words; and. a 32 
part of our knowledge is both obtzined and com- 
men by theſe means, which are called ſpeech, 
atts, 


2, Language ; ; words. conſidered as expreſſ. 


Ing thoug hts. 

abt be c parts. ? 
22 acts 1600 to human ears r 
Cannot without proceſs of perch be told. Milton, 
3. Particular language, as diſtinct from 


others. 
I There is neither ſpeech nor n but their 
voices are heard among them. * L Prayer. 


4. Any thing ſpoken. 
| A plague upon your epileptick . 
Smile you my ſpeeches as I were a fool ? 


Shak Kin * . 
5. Talk; mention. 5 * 


The duke did of me demand 
What was the Jpeech among the Londoners, 
Concerning the French journey. Shakeſp, 
ene ph a man's ſelf ought to be ſeldom, 
Bacon's Elan. 


} 


oo” 


6. Oration ; harangue. 
The conftnt deſign of theſe orators, in all their 
Jpeeches, was to drive ſome one particular point. 


Swifts 
7. Declaration of thoughts. 

I, with leave of ſpeech — reply d. Miltes. 
SPE'ECHLESS. adj. [from ſpeech.] 
1. Deprived of 55 power of ſpeaking ; 

made mute qr dumb. | 

oy fell down, foam'd at mouti:y' and was 8 

Sbabeſpeare. 

The great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and 

Apollo's prieſts are become ſpeechigſ. Raleigh. 

| A ſingle wifion tranſports them: it finds them 
in the eagerneſs, and height of their devotion 3 
they are ſpeechleſs for the time that it continues, 
aud proſtrate when it departs, Dryden. 
. Speechleſs with wonder, and half dead with fear. 
Addiſon 


2. Mute; 3 dumb. 

1 kneel'd before him: 3 

8 "Twas very faintly he ſald, riſe; diſmiſs'd me 
Thus, with his ſpeech/efs band, Sbat. Coriolanus. 

| From her eyes : 

I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages. Sbateſpeare. 

Hie that never hears a word ſpoken, it is no 
wonder he remai c Bee; as any one mult do, 

who from an in t would be bred up young 


mutes.. Holder on Speech» 


| To SPEED. v. u. pret. and part. paſſ. bel 
| and pseded. ¶ ſpocden, Dutch. ] 
1. To make haſte; to move with celerity. 
So well they ſped, that thay be come at length 
Ne the place whereas ne Paynim lay .. 
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© ati betend ſenfe Were 
| Coyer' with charmed cloud from view 


radial ana felt ron ye 4 
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Have 1, in my and cold motion, the expe- 

dition of thought? 1 hither with the very 

"extrepeſt inch oe ibllity. eee 
. 


"Could alter high decrees, I to that lace 

Would Lee before thee, and be louder heard. Mile. 
See where Idwall Hadi 12 x truſty ſoldier. 

2. (rr to grow rich, Saxon.] 

have good ſucceſs.” 

' Timon is ſhrunk, indeed; 

And bez that s once denied, will Hard! ly beck. 

: ke 


Now if this ſuit lay 5 Bianca" F Fe 4 
How 22 ſhould you ſpeed Shah 
When fi 

I told you then he ſhould * and i ſpeed 
In his bad errand. 
1. To ſucceed well or ill. 

Make me not Gghted like the bafiliſk : : 
I've look*d on thouſands, who have ſped the better 
By my regard but kill'd none ſo, Shak. Wint. Tale. 

Macicaus ſhewed them what an offence it was 
raſhly to depart out of the city, 

"4 they ſhould ſpeed 
nolles. 


unto them dangerous, althou 
never ſo well. 

Theſe were violators of the firſt temple; and 
thoſe that ende and abuſed the ſecond » ſped no 
better. - South. 

4. To have any condition, good or bad. 
Ships heretofore in ſeas like fiſhes ſped, 
The mightieft till upon the ſmalleſt ed, Waller. 
To SPEED. v. à. 
1. To diſpatch in haſte; to ſend away 
quickly. 

The tyrant's ſelf, a thing l began 

To feel his heart relent with meer compaſſion; 
But, not diſpos'd to ruth or mercy then, 
He ſped him thence home to his habitation. Fairf. 
2. To haſten ; to put into quick motion. 
She, 


Hearing ſo much, will eat her foot again, 
Led hither by pure love. 


eſp:are. 


which might be 


Satan, tow'rd the coaſt of earth beneath, 
Down from th” ecliptick ſped with hop'd ſucceſs, 
Throws his ſteep flight in many an airy wheel. © 


Milton. 
The prieſt replied no more, 
But ſped his ſteps along the Wr reſounding ſhore. 


Dryden. 
3. To furniſh in haſte. 


4. To diſpatch; to deſtroy ; to kill; to 
miſchief; to ruin. 

With a d ſpeeding thruſt his heart he found; 
The. luke warm blocd came ruſhing thro! the wound. 
Dryden. 
A dire dilemma ! either way I'm ſped ; 
If foes they write, if friends they read, me dead. 


L To execute; to diſpatch. . 

Judicial acts are all thoſe wri gs 
which relate to judicial boſe wrigp Zs, 
in open court at the inſtance of one or both of the 


parties. 
6. To aſſiſt; to help forward. 
Lucina 
Reach'd her midwife hands to ſpeed the throes. 


Dryden. . 
Propitious Neptune ſteer d their courſe by night 


With riſing gales, that Jped their happy flight. 
D 


and matters 


Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to foul, 
And waft a figh from Indus to the pole, Pope. 


7. To make proſperous; to make to 
ceed. 


If any bring not this doAtrine, receive him not 
into your houſe, neither bid hin God ſpeed. 


St. Paul. 
Vor. II. * 


"As * 17 


Pope. 
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this tempter croſs 4 the gulphfrom hell, | 


Shakeſpeare's All's abel that ends 4well. 1 
þ 


| 


and are Jped | 
life Parergon. | 


| 
ſuc- 1 


* 
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8 al 


4 by a —_— unuſual concurrence of 
SyEED. 2 7 Dl Dutch. 
1, Quickneſs ; ; celerity. 
Earth receives 
As tribute, ſuch a ſumleſs j journey brought 
' Of incorporeal ſpeed, her warmth and light ; 
Speed ! to deſcribe whoſe ſwiftneſs number — | 
Milton. 

We obſerve the horſe's -patient ſervice at the 
plough, his {peed upon the highway, his docible- 
neſs, and deſire of glory. ore. 

2, Haſte; hurry; diſpatch. 

When they ſtrain to their utmoſt ſpeed, there is 
fill the wonted diſtance between them and their 
aims: all their 2 purſuits bring them no ac- 
queſts. Decay of Piety. 

3. The courſe or pace of a horſe. 

He that rides at high Jpeed, and with a piſtol _ 

a ſparrow flying. Shakeſpeare” s Hen 
4. Succeſs ; event of any action or incident. 

The prince your ſon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's ſpeed, 1s gone. No ron 
O Lord, I pray thee ſend me good ſpeed: 

en. XXiVe 12. 
Syz"2DILY. adv. [from fpeedy.] With 
haſte ; quickly. 

Poſt ſpeedily to your huſband, 

Shew him this letter. Shakeſpeare's Ki ing Lear. 


Send ſpeedily to Bertran; charge him ſtrictly 
Not to proceed. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


SPE'EDINESS. #. . [from /þeedy.] The 
quality of being ſpeedy. 

SPEEDWELL. . /. [wveronica, Latin.] 
Fluellin. A plant. 

In a ſcarcity in Sileſia a rumour was ſpread of its 
raining millet ſeed; but it was found to be only 
the ſeeds of the ivy-leaved ſpeedavell, or ſmall hen- 
bit. Derbari's Phyſico- Theology. 


Syz"EDY. adj. {from ſpeed.] Quick; ſwift; 
nimble; quick of diſpatch. 
| How near s the other army? 
— Near, and on ſpeedy foot: the main deſcry 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shak, King Lear. 
Back with ſpeedieft ſail 
Zophiel, of cherubim the ſwifteſt wing, 
Came flying, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Let it be enough what thou haſt done, 
When ſpotted deaths ran arm'd through ev'ry ſtreet, 
With poiſon'd darts, which not the good could ſhun, 
The ſpeedy could outfly, or valiant meet. Dryden. 


SPEIGHT. % . | picus martius, Lat.] A 
bird. yh the | 
SPELL. 2. Fj. (pet Saxon, a word.] 
1. A charm conſiſting of ſome words of 
| occult power. Thus Horace uſes words : 
Sunt verba & voces quibus hunc lenire 
Aolorem 2 


Poſſis. 
Start not; her actions ſhall * holy : 
You hear my ſpell | is lawful ; do not ſhun her, 
Until you ſee her die again; for then 
You kill her double. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, that 
they ſtand in awe of charms, ſpells, and conjura- 
hes: letters, characters, notes, and daſhes, 
ä Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 
Thou durſt not thus diſparage glorious arms, 
Had not ſpells 
And black enchantments, ſome magician's art, 
Arm'd thee or charm'd thee ſtrong. Milt. Agoniſt. 
Begin, begin; the myſtick ſpel/ prepare. 2. 
Yourſelf you ſo excel, 
When you vouchſafe to breathe my thought, 
That, like a ſpirit, with this ſpell 
Of my own teaching I am caught, Waller. 
Mild Lucina 
Then reach'd her widwife hands to ſpeed the throes, 
And op the pow'rful ſpells that babes 'to birth 


| 


4 


a 


s PE 


* * 


— ee the | 2. . Aturn of rufe; « vidfitude of labour. 


A low word. : 
Their toil is ſo extreme as they cannot endure 

it. above four hours in a day, but are ſucceeded by 
| the refidue of the time they wear out, at 

coytes and kayles, 


To SPELL. v. a. pret. and part. pail. 


Pret. 
Jpelled or ſpelt. |[ Hellen, Dutch.] 


1. To write with the proper letters. 

In the criticiſm of ſpelling, the word ſatire ought 
to be with i, and not with y; and if this be ſo, then 
it is falſe ſpe/led throughout. Dryden Juv. Ded. 

2. To read by naming letters fingly. 

| never yet ſaw man, 
How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely fextur'd; 
But ſhe would ſpel! him backward ; if fair tac'd, 
She'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter. 
Shakeſpeares 
3- To charm. ; 
I have you faſt : 
- Vachain your ſpirits now with ſpelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your liberty. Shak. H. VT. 
This, gather” d in the planetary Nour, 
With noxious weeds, a. d peli d with words of pow” ry 
Dire ſtepdames in the magic bowl infuie. — 


To SPELL. v. . 


1. To form words of letters. 
What ſmall knowledge was, in them did dwell; 
And he a god, who could but read or ſpell. Dryden. 
By paſting on the vowels and conſonants on the 
fides of four dice, he has made this a play for his 
children, whereby his eldeſt ſca in coats has pla; e1 
himſelf into ſpelling. Locke. 
The Latin being written of the ſame character 
with the mother tongue, by the aſſiſtance of a 
* ſpelling book it is legible. Sj)pactator. 
Another cauſe, which hath maimed oub lan- 
+ guage, is a fooliſh opinion that we ought to ſpe? 
exactly as we ſpeak. Swift. 
2. To read. 
If I read aught in heaven, | 
Or heav'n write aught of fate, by what the ſtars, 
Voluminous or fingle characters, 
In their conjunction met, give me to ſpell, 
Sorrows and labours, oppoſition, hate, 
Attend thee, . . Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
When gowns, not arms, repell'd 
The fierce Epirote, and the African bold, 
Whether to lettle peace, or to unfold | 
The drift of hollow ſtates, hard to be ſpell d. as 
And may at laſt my weary age | 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
Where I may ſit and rightly ſpell 
Of every ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
And every herb that fips the dew. Milton 
3. To read unſkilfully. - 


As to, his underſtanding, they bring. him in void 
of all notion; a rude unwritten blank, . ſent into 
the world only to read and ſpell out a God in the 
works of creation. South. 


To SrELT. v. u. To ſplit; to {breaks A 
bad word. 
Feed geeſe with oats, ſpe/ted beans, betley x4 
or ground malt mixed with beer. Mort. Huſbandry. 
SPE'LTER. . , A kind of ſemimetal. 
Metals in fuſion do not flame, for want of a co- 


pious fume; except ſpe/ter, which fumes copioufly, 
and thereby flames. Newton, 


To SPEND. v. a. [x pendan, Saxon; Men- 
dere, Italian.] 


| 


4a 


1 1. To conſume; to exhauſt ; to waſte. 


Our cannons malice vainly ſhall be bent 
Againſt th' invulnerable clouds. Shakeſpeare. 
1 will very gladly ſpend and be ſpent for you, + 
2 Cor. xii. 15. 
— There is. oil in the dwelling of the wiſe, but a 
fooliſh man 82 it up. Prove xxi. 20. 
e muſt exaſperate . 
| The almighty Victor to ſpend all his rage. Milt. 
is brought into England by nothing but 


Mone 
ſpending hers] leſs of foreign commoditics than what 
| Locke. 


Dryden. 
11 ; 
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. eee . 1 
wr a. Ty bebo, vague; abi «|: apt ron ert pad fr a eine 


| a are ſo. often. cat, that thei b into £ 2 — 4. 

15 3 money ien grapes. 5 Ja PERMATOCE' LE. . % [ owigua and way, 
* err . „ > |SyzNDER. 1 [fm Ae] I  Arupture- cauſed A the contraction 1 
3. Ta beton for any purpals: often, with 1. One who ends. | the ſeminal veſſels, and the ſemen füll. 
| pon. Let not your recreation bo laviſh ſpenders of 1 ing into the ſerotum. 2 | Hailey. 


When we can intceat an hour to ſerve, ten Wann. SygRMO'LOGIST-. 2. % feng JoOne 
2 — * 83 HO. 2 Ap ; a lavidher, ae who gathers or troats of — Dis. 


leutheriu ivi A nwilling to - Biſhop Morton told the commiſſioners, who | 79 SrE RSR. U. 4; , Lat.] To di. 
— as eee dee een if ap mee ir | pore Kats Arword ox 2 


t to make any mention to him of the that were ſparing, to tell them that they muſt . W 
opinion y m "Fol. haſty bevarlh they go and if t ywere ſpend- | uſe. 3 Do = 
4 o efſfuſe. | ers, they mult needs ve, becauſe it was den in winds... | 
9 » © Comnrd dogs thels port and manner of ſiving. Bac. Hen. VII. | Which blows cold. ſorms,burſte out enn 


That thoſe clouds, and in ſo ſhort as thought 
ape aa a mouths, when what they ſeem to | SPB"NDTHRIPT, n. /. [ſpend and thrift.) Thie ed N to nought. Spool. 


ten CD prodigal ; a laviſher. | He making ſpeedy way; through ſperſed air, 
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"R444 1 = 1 them. Shakeſpeare” Henry V. Bitter cold weather ſtarved both the bird ad the | And through the world of wide and. 
444 5: Io ſquander; to laviſh. | young. L*Eftrange. | To Morpheus houſe doth haſtily repair, F. Queen. 
f | gd *'v The whole of our reflections terminate in this, fawning uſurer does feed To SPpET. . a. [Sper 1 in Scotland i 18 a ſu- 
=} 1 what courſe we are to take to paſs our time; ſome | With preſent ſums th unwary ſpendtbrift's need. | 
| T4008 to get, and others to „their eſtates. Male. | Dryden. | perabundance of water: as, that'tide or 
| :4:4 6. To paſs; to fer to paſs away. Moc men, like ſpendtbrift heirs, judge a little | freſh was a high pet.] bs nat * 
4 In thoſe T5 aſtimes a great many days - in hand better than a great deal to come. Locle. abundantl ” . 
nn | p g y day Y 
+ 7 40 were ſpent, to follow their flying predeceſſors. Sidn, The ſon, bred in ſloth, becomes a ſpendebrift a pro- My ſterious xg 
4 4 # 'They ſpend their days in wealth, and in a mo- flignts, and goes out of the world a beggar, Swift. | That ne'er art call d but when the 3 womb 
bd \ 1 1 * go youn WIR grave. - ee, _ "F SPBRA mak E. adj. 1 perabilis, 8 Such] Of Stygian pwn Jpetr "= thickeſt gloom, 
LL 04! WE. e en. 70 war I IN Eldras "iy 21 * 96. be hope Not in uſe. | | — thy cloudy 11 . w Ilias. 
| Mb Say, for you ſaw us, ye immortal lights ! 4 1 it * 7 it A but Ae, 7, SPEW. b. a. [ ryan, Saxon ; 2 
n How oft unwearied have we ſpent the nights, ſoerable n py _ OD | Duck, 
| 8 1175 | Till the Ledzan ftars, ſo fam'd for love, — . ] 
1 1:00 Wonder'd at us from above. - Convley. SPERM. 2. / [ erme, Fr. erna, Lat.) 1. To vomit ; to eject from 4 engel. 
4 #1... When he was of riper years, for his farther Seed ; that by which the ſpecies is con- | A ſwordfiſh ſmall him from the reſt did & og = 
1 4 LI eccompliſhwent, he ſpent a conſiderable part 5 ou his tinued, „ + 4 cg _ icing th 0 8 under 
14 time in travelling. Some creatures brin forth man ana at | 18 aby is, or 
7 7 1 7. For waſte; to wear out; 5 to ALE = a a burthen, and ſome bat one: this may, be cauſed | TRE? bo ago 4 ra like heaven's Dig hs 
1 force. by the quantity of ſperm required, or by the par-. waves 
4 1 The waves aſcended and deſcended, till their] titions of the womb which may ſever * | Ge 
Wi | violence being ſpent 7 degrees, they ſettled at laſt. Bacon. | 2, To ejeRt ; to caſt forth, 1 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. There is required to the preparation of the ſperm | when earth with ſlime and mud. i cover'd o'er, 
They bend their bows, they whirl their flings | of animals a great apparatus of veſſels, many ſecre- Or hollow places ſpew their wat'ry ſtore. 
around; tions, concoctions, reflections, and circulations. Dryden's Georgictss 
Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtrew the ground. Ray. Wben yellow ſands are Gfted from below, | 
. Dryden. | SPERMACE'TI. n. / [Lat.] Corruptedly The glitt'ring billows give a golden ſhow 3 
The winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows high pronounced parmaſitty. And when. the fouler bottom ſpetos the black, 


Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up A particular ſort of whale affords the oil whence | The Stygian dye the tainted waters take, Dryden. 
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814.08 In its full fury, and direct it right 

ny! 75 | * Sts this is made; and that is very improperly called | 3. To eject with loathing. a 

1 5 g hit” If nr itfelf — _ s head. Add. Cato. ſperma, becauſe it is only the oil which comes from | 9 Keep my ſtatutes, and commit not any of theſe 
47% 178 igue ; to Har als. the head of which it can be made, It is changed } - dane that the land ſpezv not you out. 

17 4 Wh ! Nothing but only the hope of ſpoil did relieve from what it is naturally, the oil itſelf being very E Lev. \aviii. 28. 

ia them, having ſcarce clothes to cover their naked-] brown and rank. The peculiar property of it is, | Contentious ſuits ought to be ſpetuad out, as 

"+ 1 neſs, and their bodies ſpent with long labour and to ſhoot into flakes, not much unlike the chryſtal- the furfeit of courts. Bacon': E Hays · 

27 * thirſt, | Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, | 1;zation of falts z but in this Rate tis yellow, and 


Spent and diſabled in ſo long a way? Dryd. n. ſqueezing it between warm metalline plates : at ſtomach. 


Our walls are thinly mann'd, our beſt men lain ; 


Or come your ſhipping i in our ports to lay, has a certain ranknefs, from which it is freed by To SPEW. V. 2. To vomit; to eaſe the 
h length it becomes perfectly pure, inodorous, flaky, | He could have haul'd in 


W The reſt, an heartleſs number, with watching, , The drunkards, and the noiſes of the inn 
of And haraſs'd out with duty. 244 — Wen ue n Ow Wenn * But better twas that they ſhould ſleep or peru, 
15 Some ſpent with toil, ſome with deſpair oppreſs'd, 8 F Than in the ſcene to offend or him or you, 
Ws; W — from the heights; the flames con- 3 ERMA 5 42 bes [ ag y vi e Ben Jonſen. 
. um'd the reſt. Dryden's Ancid. | SPERMA'TICK. rom /perm. 
# Thou oft bag ſeen me © 1. Seminal ; conſiſting of fee. sr Lor. aj [from ſow J Wet; foggy. 
fs Wreſtling with vice and faction; now thou ſee'ſt me The primordials of the world are not mecha- A provinci oy 
144 Spent, overpower'd, 9 of ſucceſs. nical, but ſpermatical or vital. More's Dialogues. | The lower vallies in ee We ſo ſperey, 
Wilt Na Addiſon's Cato. Metals and ſundry meteors rude ſhapes have no that they know not how to feed them. | 
[10-000 To SPEND. v. 2. p need of any particular principle of life, or ſperma- © 8 s Huſbandry, 
5 1. To make expents. tical form, diſtinct from the reſt or motion of the | Tv Spa” CELATE. v. a. K. i 
Wi 10 | Henceforth your-tongue muſt ſpend at leſſir rate," particles of the matter, More. | medical Latin. ] To 1418 a gan- 
1449. i Than in its flames to wrap a nation's fate. Dryd. | 2+ Belonging to the ſperm 3 3 containing grene 
131-0 | He ſpends as a perſon who knows that he muſt ſperm. Thelong rata of matter ſpbocelates the brain, „ 
r come to a reckoning, South, The moiſture of the body, which did before irri- Shars, 
We ll | 2. To prove in the uſe. | gate the parts, is drawn down to the ſpermatical | of, Gund cuLAtE win. To mortify ; | 
1 54 h Butter ſpent as if it came from the richer ſoil, veſſels, Bacon. fuffer th i 
11: "v4 17 emple. Two different ſexes wt concur to their genera- to luſter the gangrene. * 
Mee i To be loft or waſted. tion: there is in both a great apparatus of ſpermatick The ſkin, by the great diſtention, having 
i. 11" 88 3. art of the rendered very thin, will, if not taken away, ſpbu- 
6 1 mY The ſound ſpendeth, and is diffipated in the open veſſels, wherein the men Matten part e elate, and the reſt d rous ul- 
1 160 1 lf air; but in ſich concaves it is conſerved and con. blood is by many digeſtions and circulations exalt- celate, e egenerate into *. — | 
19 11 Ml) | trated. Bacon. ed into ſperm. Ray on the Creation. Guy rp's . ; 
1 | On as: it may be, 0 deus fall, that To SPERMATIZE. v. x. [from Sperm. ] To SyHA'CELUS. 2. 4. L pανν ; ; fphacelt, 
1 ſpend before they come to the valleyys. Bacon. yield ſeed. | F r.] A act of inf a mortification. 
n 4. To be employed to any uſe. Ariſtotle affirming that women do not ſperma- | It is thegroun eee een ba- 
There have been cups and an image on ; upiter | tixe, and confer a W rather Nun eſlential | celus, SP HE RB. 
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e tes Ph tiny Tat, 
1. A globe ; an orbicular body 7 
| en is at the 8 di 


of 
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3 —— globe 1 the ut ne be (item. 
1 if within 2 y Wa 5 
at if in e other ſtar unſeen 
Of — whe. he happily ſhould hear F. Quetn., 
C And then mortal ears 
Had heard the muſick of the ſpberes. Dryden. 
3. A globe repreſenting the earth or we] 
Two figures on the ſides emboſs'd appear; 
Conon, and what 's his name who made the 


And ſhew's the ſeaſons of the ſliding year? 52 

4 Orb; circuit of motion. | 

Half unſung, but narrower bound 
Within the viſible diurnal ſphere. Milton. 


5 * the /phere of activity aſcribed 
o the power emanating from 
Nets compaſs of knowledge or 


action; employment. ; 
To be call'd into a huge ſp here, and not to be ſeen. 
to move in t. 
Of enemies he could not but contract good ſtore, 
while moving in ſo high a ſphere, and with fo vigo- 
rous a luſtre, King Charles. 
Every man, verſed in any particular buſineſs, 


of matters within his ſphere. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Ye know the ſpberes and various taſks afhgn'd 

By laws eternal to th* ztherial kind. Pope... 
The hermit's pray'r permitted, not approv'd, 


Soon in an higher ſphere Eulogius mov'd. Harte. 


To SPHERE, v. -. [from the noun.] 


1. To place in a ſphere. 
The glorious planet Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron'd and, pher'd 
Amidſt the reſt, whoſe med*cinable eye 
Corrects the ill aſpects of planets evil. 
2. To form into roundneſs. - 
Light from her native eaſt 
To journey through the airy gloom began, | 
Spber'd in a radiant cloud; for yet the ſun 


as not, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ru RIAL. 17 8 Fr. from 
1. Round; orbicular; 


SPHE'RICK, here.] 
globular. 

What deſcent of waters could there be in a ſpbe- 
rical and round body, wherein there is nor high nor 
low ? Raleigh. 

Though ſounds ſpread round, ſo that there is an 
orb or ſpherical area of the ſound, yet they go fartheſt 
in the forelines from the firſt local . of the 


airs 
By diſcernment of the moiſture drawn up in va- 


pours, we muſt know the reaſon of the 5 berical 
figures of the drops. nville. 


A fluid maſs neceſſarily falls into a ſpherical ſur- 
face. Keil. 
Where the central nodule was globular, the in- 
ner ſurface of the firſt cruſt would be ſpherick ; and 
if the cruſt was in all parts of the fame thickneſs, 
that whole cruſt would be ſphericak Woodward, 
2. Planetary ; relating to the orbs of the 
planets. 
We make guilty of our diſaſters the fun, the 


moon, and ftars, as if we were villains by e 
predominance. Sha 


SPHE'RICALLY. adv. [from /pherical.] i 
form of a ſphere. 
* 


SPHE'RICAENESS, 


from /þbhere.] 
SPHERI CITY. 


neſs 3 rotun- 


Such bodies receive their figure and limits freak 
ſuch lets as hinder them from attaining to that ſpbe- 
ricalnefs they aim at. Digby. 

Water conſiſts of fmall, ſniooth, ſpherical par- 
ticles ; their imoothnefs males em flip eaſily upon 


Sbaleſp. 


A 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 


Bacon. | 


| 


finds fault with theſe authors, fo far as they treat | 
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ben bers — toc: 


nts than one. 


« Philoſyphical Privciples. 


SPHEROTD. u. 8 2 


berode, Fr.]! A 4 
te, to the form a 
tare, app of ——_ 


They are not folid particles, by the neceffity Shay 
are under to change [win figures into oblong . 
roids, in the capillary veſſels. 'Chiyhe's Phil. 


SPHERO1I DICAL. aj. 3 end 
Having the form of a ſpheroid. 


If theſe uſcles be ſpheroidical, or wad their 
ſhorteſt 3 muſt not be much greater than 
thoſe of light. Cheyne. 


SPHE"RULE. #./,” | fphirula, Lat.] A 


little globe, 
Mercury is a collection of exceeding ſmall, vaſtly 
heavy ſpherules. Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 


SPHINX. 3. %. [o@iyt.] 


virgin, and the body of a lion. Peach. on Drawing. 


Ser'aL. . / [ epial, Fr.] Aﬀpy ; aſcout; 
a watcher. Obſolete. 
His ears be as ſpials, alarum to crie. Tufſ. _— 
He privy ſpials plac'd in all his way, 
To weet what courſe he takes, and how he fares, 


Spenſer . 
For he by Faithful ſpial was aſſur d 
That Egypt's king was forward on his way. Fairy. 
Their truſt towards them hath rather been as to 
good ſpials and good whiſperers, than good magi- 


ſtrates and officers. Bacon. 


SPICE. ». / Leſpices, French. ] 


1. A vegetable production, fragrant to the 
ſmell and pungent to the palate; an aro- 


matick ſubſtance uſed in ſauces. 
Dang'rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream. 
Is not manhood, learning, gentleneſs, and vir- 
tue, the ſpice and ſalt that ſeaſons a man? 


among the Indians. Temple. 
High ſauces and rich ſpices are fetched from the 


And then run ſtark mad; for all 
Thy by- gone fooleries were but ſpices of it. Shak, 
It containeth ſingular relations, not without ſome 
ſpice'or ſprinkling of all learning. 
Brown's Vulgar Errouri. 
So in the wicked there's no vice, 
Of which the ſaints have not a ſpice. Hudibras. 


To Sick. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


ſeaſon with ſpice ; to mix with aroma- 


| tick bodies. 
_ His mother was a vot'reſs of my order, 
And in the ſpiced Indian air by night 
Full often ke hath goſſip'd by my fide. Shakeſp. 
With a feſtivall 
She I firſt receive thee ; but will ſpice thy bread 
With flowrie poyſons. .. Cha 
Theſe hymns may work. on future wits, and lo 
May t-grandchildren of thy praiſes grow; 
d ſo, though not revive, embalm and ſpice 
The world, which elſe would putrify with vice. 
Donne. 
What though ſome have a fraught , 
Of cloves 3 and in cinnamon fail, 


If thou haſt wherewithal to ſpice a drau t 
When griefs prevail ? 
Spric8R. 2. / [from ice. ] One who deals 
in ſpice.. . 
Names have been derived from occupations, as 
Salter and Spicer, Camden. f 


| 
The ſphinx was a famous monſter in Egypt, that 
remaine by: conjoined Nilus, having the face of a | 


Shak. | 


Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. | 
Garlick, the northern ſpice, is in mighty requeſt | 


Indies. Baker, 
2. A ſmall quantity, as of ſpice to the thing 
ſeaſoned. - | 

- Think what they have done, 


109 MY | 
ik 8 » 1 
Ser exav. . . N rack; ba 


CE, 
Fe? cotnmodity of ſpices. ; 
Their camels were loaden with ſpicery, and balm 
and myrrh. *% 4 Raleigh” s Hi lars vid. 
She in whoſe body 


The weſtern treaſure, eaſtern, ſpicery, | 


Europe und Africk, and the unknown . 
Were e eaſily found. 


2. A tepolitory of ſpices. 


ſpicery, the celiar and its Gd are too 
well known to be here inſiſted upon. Add. on Italy. 


SP1CKk and SPAN. [This word I ſhould - 


riſed by a polite writer. Span-new is 

_ uſed by Chaucer, and is ſuppeſed to come 

from ppannan, to ftretch, Saxon 3 er- 

 pandere, Latin; whence pan. Span-new 
is therefore originally uſed of cloth new 

extended or dreſſed at the clothiers, and 

Boos and /pan is newly extended on the 
ikes or tenters : it is however a low 


| ward. ] Quite new ; now firſt uſed, 
While the honour thou haſt got 
Is ſpick and Jpangnew, piping hot, 
Strike her up bravely. Butler. 
ITIhey would have theſe reduced to nothing, 
| and then others created ſpick and ſpan new out of 


nothing. Burnet, 
I keep no antiquated ſtuff; 
But ſpick and ſpan I have enough. Swift, 


SP1"CKNEL. 2. J [meum, Lat.] The herb 
maldmony or bearwort. _ Di&. 
SP1"cY, adj, [from ſpice.] 
1. Producing ſpice ; abounding with aro- 
maticks. 
| Off at ſea north-eaſt winds blow . 
Sabzan odour, from the ſpicy ſhore 
Of Araby the bleſt; with ſuch delay 
Well pleas'd they flack their courſe ; and many a 


league, 


Cheer'd with the grateful ſmell, old ocean ſmiles. 


Milton, 
For them the Idumæan balm did ſweat, 
And in hot Ceilon ſpicy foreſts grew. Dryden. 


_ ſpice. 
| The regimen in this diſeaſe ought to be of ſpicy 
and cephalick vegetables, to diſpel the Alcan. 


Under ſouthern ſkies exalt their fails, 
Led by new ſtars, and borne by ſpicy gales! Pope, 
Sp1Co'sITY. . J. | /pica, Lat.] The qua- 


lity of being ſpiked like ears of corn; 
ful neſs of ears. | 


ſpin. Junius, with his uſual felicity, 
dreams that it comes from or £5y, 0 
extend; for the ſpider extends his web. 
Perhaps it comes from /p:eden, Dutch, 
Jpeyden, Daniſh, to ſpy, to lie upon the 
catch. Don, dona, Saxon, is a beezle, or 

roperly an humble bee, or ftingle/; bee. 
ay not /þ:der be phy dor, the inſect that 


a web for flies. 


More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 
Than I can wiſh to adders, fpiders, toads. Shak. 
| The ſpider's web to watch we'll ſtand, 

And, when it takes the bee, 
We'll help out of the tyrant's hand 
The innocent te free. 
 Infidious, reftleſs, watchful ſpider, 
Fear no officious damſel's broom ; 
Extend thy artful fabrick wider, a 


— 


— 


Drayton. 


1 


And ſpread thy 1 7 round my room: 
| 2 


2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of 


Arbuthnot on Diet, | 


- - 


not have expected to have found autho- 


Dis, : 


SPI'DER. 3. / [Skinner thinks this word 
ſoftened from /pinder, or ſpinner, from 


| watches the dor P] The animal that ipins 
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| Feels at each thread, and lives along the live. 


SP1'GNEL. . , | meum, Lat.] | OO] 


Srrgor. „ f. [ /pijcker, Dutch.) A pin] 


SIE E. . /. 


7 SrIK E. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faſten with long nails. 
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Wie 1 


| 
And rudely baniſh'd rooms of ſtate. Littleton. 


The ſpiders touch how exquiſitely fine! 


— 


] 


9, uy 4 | 5 f . : " lai ” 1 A 
srrogxckrenzk. 2% [from ide and | + SPILL. o. 4. pillan, Saxon; il 5 
catcher ; picus W A ou. - Dutch; 425 1. Handict. 
Spit DERWORT. . fir | phalangium, Lat. of AS ö 


ower, compoſed o 
" G "ry 


ſix petals. 
See SPICKNELL., * *” 


or peg put into the faucet to keep in 


the liquor. THEY - 
Baſe Hungarian wight,wilt thou the ſpigot wield ? | 
4 * Pq | wh, Shakeſpeare. ; 
Take out the ſpigot, and clap the point in your 
mouth, 1 | & . ; Swift. 
Srik g. . / | ſpica, Latin. ] . 
1. An ear of corn. 2 


Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded ſpikes | 
Guard it from birds, as with a ſtang of pikes. 
| Denham. 

Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, 
He tramples down the ſpikes, and intercepts the year. 


tht Dryden. 
TIF The gleaners, » 

Spike after ſpike, their ſparing harveſt, pick. _ 
f 8 f * Thomſon. 
2. A long nail of iron or wood; a long 
rod of iron ſharpened : ſo called from 

its fimilitude to an ear. 5 
For the body of the ſhips, no nation equals 
England for the oaken timber; and we need not 
borrow of any other iron for ſpikes or nails to | 


faſten them. Bacon. 
The head of your medal would be ſeen to more 
advantage, if it were placed on a ſpike of the tower, 
. | Dryden. 
He wears on his head the corona radiata, ano- 
ther type of his divinity : the ſpikes that ſhoot out 
repreſent the rays of the ſun. Addiſon. 
The name of a plant. This 


is a ſmaller ſpecies of lavender. 
The oil of ſpike is much uſed by our artificers in 


their varniſhes; but it is generally adulterated. 
=P | | Hill's Materia Madica. 


Lay long planks upon them, pinned or ſpiked 
down to the pieces of oak on which they lie. 

: oon Mechanical Exerciſes. 

Lay long planks upon them, ſpiking or pinning 
them down faſt, _ Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2. To ſet with ſpikes. | 
A youth, leaping over the ſpiked pales, was ſud- 
denly frigh:ed down, and in his falling he was 
catched by thoſe ſpikes. Wiſeman. 
3- To make ſharp at the end. 


SPI'KENARD. . J. | ſpica nardi, Lat.] A 


plant, and the oil or balſam produced | 


from the plant. | | 
It grows plentifully in Java, It has been known 
to the medical writers of all ages. 
t Hill's Materia Medica. 

A woman, having an alabaſter box of ointn.ent 
of ſpikenard, brake and poured it on his head. 
"OR Mar. xiv. 3. 
He caſt into the pile bundles of myrrh, and 
ſheaves of ſpikenard, enriching it with every ſpicy 
ſhrub. Spectator. 
Se1LLs z. J. [ Hbijlen, Dutch.) 
tk A ſmall ſhiver of wood, or thin bar of 
iron. e 
The oyſters, beſides gathering by hand, have 

a peculiar 'dredge, which is a thick ſtrong net, 
fatened to three ſpills of iron, and drawn at the 
boat's ſtern. | Carew. 


. thy curious fabrick ſtare at, | © - Have near the büngbole à little yenthole, Mopped 
And think on hapleſs poet's fate, | with a foill. | þ % M 
» Like thee confin'd to noiſame gacret, 2. K 


— 


| SP1'LLER. 2. /. | 


; 


4 


9 bY ”. A * 
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2. To deſtroy; to miſchief. 


3. To throw away. 
To SPILL. v. #. 


Ny To be ſhed ; to be loſt by being ſhed. 
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arTimers | 


| mall 
not whence derived. 
The biſhops, 


wont to have a ſpill or ſportule from the credulous} , yarn wn, in _U}yſſee's abſence, did but fil 


1 


— 


who conſecrated this ground, were 


Be ſatisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 
Which, as thou know'ſt, unjuſtly muſt be ſpilt. 4 
| . » "© Shakeſpeare. {| 

Friend or brother, mm 


He forfeits his own blood that ſpills another. J 

| bakeſpeare's Timon. 

Themſelves exact their cruelty, | 

And I conſtrained am this blood to ſpill, 

| Daniel's Civil War. 

They — ſpilld much blood, and done much | 

waſte, a 

Subduing nations; and achiey'd thereby f 

Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey, 

Shall change their courſe to pleaſure, eaſe, and Noth. | 
Medea muſt not draw her murth'ring knife, 

-And ſpill her children's blood upon the ſtage. 


Roſcommon. 
Orbellan did diſgrace 
With treach'rous deeds our mighty mother's race; 
And to revenge his blood, ſo juſtly ſpilt, | 
What is it leſs than to partake his guilt ? Dryden. 
Nor the Centaur's tale | 
Be here repeated; how, with luſt and wine 
Inflam'd, they fought and ſpilt their drunken ſouls 
At feaſting hour. Philips. 


Thus is our thought with pain of thiſtle tilted, 
Thus be our nobleſt parts dried up with ſorrow ; 
Thus is our mind with too much minding ſpilled. 


| Sidney. 
Why are you fo fierce and cruel ? 
Is it becauſe your eyes have power to kill? 
Then know that mercy is the Mighty's jewel, 
And greater glory think to ſave than ſpill. Sper. 
| Thou all-ſhaking thunder, 

Crack nature's mould, all germins ſpil! at once 
That make ingrateful man. Shakeſp, King Lear. 
Be not angry with theſe fires ; 

For then their threats will kill me: 

Nor look too kind on my defired ; | 
For then my hopes will ſpill me. Ben. Jonſon. 

All bodies are with other bodies fill'd ; 
But ſhe receives both heav'n and earth together: 
Nor are their forms by raſh encounters ſpill'd ; 
For there they ſtand, and neither toucheth either. 
Davies. 


This fight ſhall damp the raging ruffian's breaſt, 
The poiſon ſpill, and half-drawn ſword arreſt. 4 
N « Tick . 


1. To waſte; to be laviſh. 
Thy father bids thee ſpare, and chides for ſpill- 
. Sidney. 


He was ſo topful of himſelf, that he let it pill 
on all the company: he ſpoke well indeed, but he 
ſpoke too long. Wea Watts. 
I know not whence de- 

rived.] A kind of fiſhing line. 

In harbour they are taken by ſpillers made of a 

cord, to which divers ſhorter are tied at a little 

diſtance, and to each ef theſe a hook is faſtened 
with a bait: this ſpiller they fink in the ſea 
where thoſe fiſhes have their accuſtomed haunt. 

| | of Carew. 
Se1LTH. . /. [from /pill.] Any thing 
poured out or waſted, _ 
Our vaults have wept with drunken ſpi/th of wine. 


— | Shakeſpeare. | 
To SPIN. wv. a. preter. un or ſpan; part. | 


know] 2. To form 
1] twiſting any filamentous matte. 
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N LARS: "IE 
1. To draw out into trends. 


The women ats hair. Fa. xv. 26, 


ds by drawing out and 
Vou would be another Penelope; yet all the 
thaca full of mots. Shakeſpearg, 
The fates but only ſpin the coarſer clue; 
The fineſt of the woot is left for you. ©©_ Dryden, 


3. To protract; to draw ot. 


_ By one delay after another, they ſpin out their 
whole lives, till there 's no more 9 Jp left before 
„ I Eftrange. 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time? 
No, let us draw her 4 foi of freedom out 
In its full length, and. ſpin it to the laſts 

| | | Addiſon's Caro, 


| 4- To form by degrees; to draw out te- 


diouſly. | 5 
I paſſed lightly over many particulars, on which 


learned and witty men might ſpin out large vo- 


lumes. | GN SS 144 6 Dighy, 

If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing 
be ſaid againſt Intangling property, ſpinning. out 
cauſes, and ſqueezing clients. | Collier, 

Men of large thoughts and quick apprehenfions 
are not to expect any thing here, but what, being 
ſpun out of my own coarſe thoughts, is fitted to 
men of my own ſize. ; Locke, 
The lines are weak, another 's pleas'd to ſay ; 
Lord Fanny ſpins a thouſand ſuch a day;- oft. 


5. To put into a turning motion, as a 


boy's top. | 


To SPIN. v. 2. „ 
1. To exerciſe the art of ſpinning, or draw- 


ing threads. 
We can fling our legs and arms upwards and 
downwards, backwards, forwards, and round, as 
they that ſpin. . More, 
Ten thouſand talks their various bloſſoms ſpread 
Peaceful and lowly in their native ſoil, 
They neither know to ſpin, nor care to toil, Prior. 
For this Alcides learn d to ſpin ; ' Q 
His club laid down, and lion's ſkin. _ Prior. 
2. [ ſpingare, Italian.] Fo ſtream out in a 
thread or ſmall current, 
Together furiouſly they ran, 
That to the ground came horſe and man; 
The blood out of their helmets ſpan, 
So ſharp were their encountets. Drayt. Nymph. 


3- To move round as a ſpindle, 
Whether the ſun, predominant in heav'n, 

Riſe on the earth, or earth riſe on the ſun 

He from the eaſt his flaming road begin, 

Or ſhe from weſt her filent courſe advance 

With inoffenſive pace, that ſpinning ſleeps 

On her ſoft axle, while ſhe paces ev'n | 

And bears thee ſoft with the ſmooth air along, 

Solicit not thy thoughts. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Ass when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 


Who ply the wimble ſome huge beam to bore; 


Urg'd on all hands, it nimbly ſpizs about, 
_ The grain deep piercing till it ſcoops it out. Pope, 
SrINACRH. Ia. / [ pinachia, Latin.] A 
SI NAG BE. I plant. ae aan 
It hath an apetalous flower, conſiſting of many 
ſtamina included in the flower-cup, which are 
produced in ſpikes upon the male plants which 
are barren; but the embryos are produced from 
the wings of the leaves on the female plants, which 
afterward become roundiſh or angular ſeeds, which, 


| Spinage is an excellent herb, crude or boiled. 
TR” . * * N Mortimer 2 
SPi'NAL. adj. Lhina, Lat.] Belonging to 
the backbone. fe 
All ſpinal, or fuch as have no ribs, but only a 


back bone, are ſomewhat analagous thereto. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ſpun, [x prmnan, Saxon; /Finnen, Dutch. ] 


N 


in ſome ſorts, have thorns adhering to them. Mill. 


Thoſe ſolids are entirely nervous, and proceed 
from the brain and ſpina/ marrow, which ty ar 
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* Fa 
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| 


as appeareth by th 14 


de Bacon 
the vital heers, 


t /Þ 
| Sing to thoſe that hold - 
And turn the adamantine ſpindle round 


ö 


5 


iO 


On which the 


* 


Upon a true repe 


fate of gods and men is wound, 


> * 


Milton. 
ntance, God is not ſo fatally 


tied to the ſpindle of abſolute reprobation, as riot | 


is promiſe, and ſeal merciful pardons. 

2 15 . Ht Faſper Maine. 
So Pallas from the duſty field 2 . 

nd, when imperial Jove appear'd in view, 
Relumd her female . the "_ and the clew; 

Forgot the ſceptre ſhe ſo well had way d, ; 

And, with that mildneſs ſhe had rul'd, obey'd. 
Stepney. 

Do you take me for a Roman matron, 

Bred tamely to the ſpindle and the loom? 


8 A. Philips. 
2. A long lender ſtalk, - 

The ſpindles muſt 'be tied up, and, as they grow 
in height, rods Tet by them, leſt by their bending 
they ſhould break. N Mortimer. 

3. Any thing ſlender. In contempt. 
Repoſe yourſelf, if thoſe ſpindle legs of yours. 
will carry you to the next chair. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
The marriage of one of our heireſſes with an 
eminent courtier, gave us ſpindle ſhanks and cramps. 
| Tatler, 
To STN DLE. v. . [from the noun. ] To 

ſaoot into a long ſmall ſtalk. _ 

Another ill accident in drought is the ſpindling 
of the corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter 
countries common; inſomuch as the word cala- 
mity was firſt derived from calamus, when the 


corn could not get out of the ſtalk, Bacon. 
When the flowers begin to ſpindle, all but one 

or two of the biggeſt, at each root, ſhould be 
nipped off. 1 Mortimer. 


SPINDLESHA"NKED. adh. [ pindle and 
Bank.] Having [ſmall legs. 1 
Her lawyer is a little rivelled, ſpindleſhanked gen- 
tleman. 3 Addiſn. 
SPI'NDLETREE. 2. % [enonymus, Latin. ] 
Prickwood. A plant. 
Sep 5 NE, 1. J. | ſpina, Latin.] The back 
one. - 
The rapier entered his right fide, reaching with- 
in a finger's breadth of the ſpine. Wiſem. Surgery. 
There are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the ſpine, while be was living, ran; 
When dead, the pith corrupted will become 
A ſnake, and hi s within the hollow tomb. Dryd. 
SPINEL. . . A fort of mineral. Spine! 
ruby is of a bright roſy red ; it is ſofter 
than the rock or balaſs ruby. Woodw. 
SPINE'T. . f. [eſpinette, Fr.] A ſmall 
harpfichord an inſtrument with keys. 
| When miſs delights in her ſpinnet, 
| A fiddler may his fortune get. __ Swift. 
SPINI PEROUS. ad. [ ſpina and fero, Lat.] 
Bearing thorns. | Exod: As 
SeiInK.z./; A finch; a bird. 
Want ſharpens poeſy, and grief adorns ; 
The ſpink chaunts ſweeteſt in a hedge of thorns. 


5 | Harte. 
SP1'NNER. #. /. [from ſpin.] 
1. One ſkilled in ſpinning. 
A practjſed ſpinner ſhall ſpin a pound of - wool 
Graunt. 


esa, A garden ſpider; with long jointed legs. 
| z you long-legg'd ſpinners, hence! T 3s 
] . The 
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PINNinG eel. x. {. [from Hin. 
wheel by which, ace the difuſe of che 
rock, the thread is dran. 

My ſpinning wheel and rake 

: Let Suſan oP for * 4 yp Fon” de. 

P1NNY. 7. * Ip E, 445 der. 
A barbarous word. N N lis 

8 1 cov it early in the year, and then there 
will come ſome ſpinny graſs that will keep it ffom 
ſcalding. f Mortimer. 


|SPrxo's1TY, . /. [/pino/us, Latin. ] Crab-| 


 bedneſs ; thorny or briary perplexity. 
Philoſophy conſiſted of nought but inofities, 
lean notions, and endleſs altercations about things 
8 of nothing, 5.005 9 1 f 1 
PI NOUS, adj. | ſpinous, Lat. rny ; 
full of thorns. _ ; 4 


SPI NSTER. . % [from pin. ] | 


1. A woman that ſpins. 
The ſpinſters and the knitters in the ſun, 


« ary bones, q 
Do uſe to chant it. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
2 One Michas! Caflio, e N 

That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, 
Nor the diviſion of a battle knows 

More than a ſpinſfter. Shakeſpeare's Othells, 

2. [In l. f The general term for a girl 
or maiden woman. | 


If a gentlewoman be termed ſpinſter, ſhe may 
| abate the writ, Lord Coke. 


I defire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds 


ſhall be paid to Rebecca Dingley, of the city of 
Dublin, ſoin „ during her life. : «4 


Swift. 
| SPINSTRY., =. / [from ſpinſter.] The 


work N 
Ser'NY. adj. | /pina, Latin.] Thorny ; 


ſome. | 


The firſt attempts are always imperfect; much 


more in ſo difficult and Jpiny an affair as ſe nice a 
ſubjeR. - |; 


breathing hole 
ture. | | 
Moſt of theſe ſpiracles perpetually ſend 
more or leſs, 5 Woodward. 
SPIRAL. adj. [| ſpirale, Fr. from ſpira, 

Lat.] Curve ; winding ; circularly in- 

| volved, like a ſcrew. 

The proceſs of the fibres in the ventricles, run- 
ning in ſpira/ lines from the tip to the baſe of the 
heart, ſhews that the ſyſtole of the heart is a muſ- 
cular conftriftion, as a purſe is ſhut by drawing 
the ſtrings contrary ways. Ray. 

Why earth or ſun diurnal ſtages keep, 
In ſpiral tracts why through the zodiack creep. 


Blackmore. 


Ibe inteftinal tube affeQs a ſtraight, inſtead. of 
a ſpiral, cylinder, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Ser RALLY. adv. [from ſpiral.) In a ſpi- 
ral form. | e 
The ſides are compoſed of two orders of fibres, 
running circularly or ſpirally from baſe to tip. 
| a Ray on the Creation. 
SPIRA' TION. 2. / LHpiratio, Lat.] Breath- 


ing. A 


J 


|Ser'zs. 2. , Lira, Lat. /pira, Ital. pra, 


„Swediſh.] ; | i 
1. A curve line; any thing wreathed or 
contorted, every wreath being in a dif- 


ferent plane; a curl; a twiſt; a wreath. 
| 72 HR | 
Crefted aloft, and carbuncle his eye 


worth two ſhillings for fixpence. 


D 
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And the free maids that weave their thread with | 


briary.; perplexed ; difficult; trouble- | 


Digby. 
SPI'RACLE. 2. . | fhiraculum, Lee A | 
a vent; a ſmall aper- 


forth fire, | 


| : T ho . 1 1 * «1 # 95 BEET 2. 

j N al 8 2 8 P I 5 p | | 
nan bis Jjecting ſpives, that on the grafs */ = 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god, 5 
Sublime on radtant pres he rode. Dryden. 
Kir ſeems to conſiſt of ſpires contorted into 


mall ſpheres, through the interſtices of which the 
particles of light may freely paſs; it is light the 


ſolid ſubſtance of the Jpires being very ſmallin pro- 


portion to the ſpaces they take up, Cbeyne. 
| 3 ſo called, 
ine drawn round an 


leſs cireles would be a ſpire ; a ſteeple. 
With gliſt'ring {pircs and pinnacles adorn'd. 
N 111 yl Milton. 
le cannot make one ſpire of graſs more or leſs 
than he hath made. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
. Theſe pointed ſpires that wound the ambient icy, 
Inglorious change! ſhall in deſtruction lie. Prior. 
3. The top or uppermoſt point. | 
© "Twereno leſs than a traducement tofilence, that 
Which to the ſpire and top of praiſes vouch' d, 
Would ſeem but modeſt. - - Shake 
To SPIRE. v. a. [from the noun.] , ' 
1. To ſhoot up pyramadically. _ 
It is not ſo apt to ſpire up as the other ſorts, bo- 
ing more inclined to branch into arms, Mortimer. 


fee becauſe a 


round in leſs and 


| SPIRIT. 3. , piritus Lat.] 
1. Breath; ad“ I , | 


All purges have in them a raw ſpirit or wind, 
which is the principal cauſe of tenſion in the ſto- 
mach. Bacon. 

All bodies have ſpirits and pneumatical parts 
within them; but the main difference between 
animate and inanimate are, that the ſpirits of 
things animate are all continued within themſelves, 
and branched in veins as blood is; and the ſpirits 
have alſo certain ſeats where the principal do refide, 


things inanimate are ſhut in and cut off by the 
tangible parts, as air in ſnow, Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern breeze, Anon. 
2. [eſprit, Fr.] An immaterial ſubſtance z 
an intellectual being. > 
Spirit is a ſubſtance wherein thinking, knowing, 
© doubting, and a power of moving, do ſubſiſt. Locke, 
She is a ſpirit ; yet not like air or wind, 
Nor like the ſpirits about the heart or brain; 
Nor like thoſe ſpirits which alchymiſts do find. 
When they in ev'ry thing ſeek gold in vain: 
For ſhe all natures under heav'n doth paſs, 
Being like thoſe ſpirits which God's bright face do ſee; 
Or like himſelf, whoſe image once ſhe was, 
Though now, alas ! ſhe ſcarce his ſhadow be: 
- For of all forms ſhe holds the firſt degree, 
That are to groſs material bodies knit; 
Vet ſhe herſelf is bodyleſs and free, 
And though confin'd is almoft infinite. Davies. 
I ſhall depend upon your conſtant friendſhip ; 
like the truſt we have in benevolent ſpirits, who, 
though we never ſee or hear them, we think are 
conſtantly praying for us. Pope. 
If we ſeclude ſpace, there will remain in the 
world but matter and mind, or body and ſpirit. 
ne Parts Legick. 
You are all of you pure ſpirits. I don't mean 
that you have not bodies that want meat and drink, 
and fleep and cloathing ; but that all that deferves 
to be called you, is nothing elſe but ſpirit, Law: 
| The ſpirit ſhall return unto God that gave it. Bib. 
Look, who comes here? a grave unto a foul, 
Holding th' eternal ſpirit gainſt her Will! 
In the vile priſon of afflicted breath. Sh. X. Jabn. 
Every thing that you call yours, befides this 
irit, is but like your cloathing ; ſometimes that 
is only to be uſed for a while, and then to end, and 


ö 


| 


die, and wear away. | Laws 

4. An apparition. | 
| They were terrified, and ſuppoſed that they had 
| Teen a ſpirits OO OP 0 Lukes mie 27. 
e | Perhaps 


, 
.. : 
** 


2. [pro, Latin,] To breathe. Not in 
bf | | | : Spenſer 8 


and whereunto the reſt do reſit: but the ſpirits in 


2. Any thing growing up taper 3. a round 
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| CEE PET RIES. 
(5 | n {0115+ Bacon, 
\ _.», Whilt young, preſerve his tender mind from all 
. 1 ns of Pirie and blins in the dark. Locke. 
| Li per; 8 diſpoſition of mind, 


| 4 
1 


That means to be of note, begins betimes. 


3 


„Upon Weir sosgves u varipus ſpirit, 66 tas 
9 their native language. Milton 


revenge, no man can think grievous, who conſiders 
the reſtleſs torment of a malicious and revengeful 
fpirit. - Tillotſon. 
Nor once diſturb their hea»*nly ſpirics * 
With Scapin's cheats, or Cæſar's merits. Prior. 
Let them confider how far they are from that 
Pirit which prays for its moſt unjuſt enemies, if 
they have not kindneſs enough to pray for thoſe, 
by whoſe labours and ſervice they live in eaſe them- 
' ſelves. : | | Law. 
He is the devout man, who lives no longer on 
his own will, or the way and ſpirit of the world, 
but to the ſole will of God. Law. 


6. Ardour; courage; elevation; vehe- 
mence of mind. 5 
Tis well blown, lads; 
This morning, like the ſpirit of a youth 


Farewel the big war, . 


The; ſpirit ſtirring drum, th' ear piercing fife. Shak. 


Of my moſt dreaded ſovereign I recount, - 
By which allearthly princes ſhe doth far ſurmount. 
Fairy Queen. 
To a mighty work thou goeſt, O king, 
That equal ſpirits and equal pow'rs ſhall bring. 


Daniel. 
A wild Tartar, when he ſpies 
A man that 's handſome, valiant, wiſe, 
If he can kill him, thinks t inherit 
His wit, his beauty, and his ſpirit. Butler, 


I !be nobleſt ſpirit or genius cannot deſerve enough 
of mankind, to pretend to the eſteem of heroick 


virtue. | | Temple. 
8. Turn of mind ; power of mind moral or 


intellectual. 
3 You were us d 
To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpiri/s, 
That common chances common men could hear. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I aſk but half thy mighty ſpirit for me. Coroley. 
A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the ſame * that its author writ : 
Survey the whole, nor ſeek ſlight fault to find, 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms, the mind, 


| . Pope. 

9. Intellectual powers diſtinct from che 
body. ; | 

' Theſe diſcourſes made ſo deep impreſſion upon 

the mind and ſpirit of the prince, whoſe nature was 

inclined to adventures, that he was tranſported with 


the thought of it. f | Clarendon. 
In ſpirit perhaps he alſo ſaw _ 
Rich Mexico, the feat of Montezume, Milton. 


10. Sentiment ; perception. 
You are too great to be by me gainſaid : 
' Your ſpirit is too true, your fears too certain. Shak. 
11. Eagerneſs; defire. 
God has changed men's tempers with the times, 
and made a ſpirit of building ſucceed a ſpirit of 
pulling down. | South, 


12. Man of activity; man of hfe, fire, and 
enterprize. 
The watry kingdom is no bar TIF 
To ſtop the foreign ſpirits, but they come. a Shak, 
13. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by qualities of 
the mind. A French word, happily 
growing obſolete, 


-P u might ſee the. le 


"That peculiar law of Chriſtianity, which forbids | 


Shak. 
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Romith adverſaries, from the riſing up of ſome 
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|  (elilfinatical;/ amongſt us, conchide that the 
n body n 8 


+ J Oft pityin Oo did wel- form d irits raiſe, 

Pit for the toilfotve bus neſb of 4 A 
To free the groaning nation, and to give: © -: 
Peace firſt, and then the rules in peace to mw 


Such ſþ e 
I chuſe for my judge. Dryden. 
14. That which gives vigour or cheer- 
fulneſs to the mind; the pureſt part of 
the body, bordering, ſays Sydenham, on 
immateriality, In this meaning it is 
commotily written with the plural ter- 
mination, Prone 
| Though thou didft but jeſt, 
With my vex'd ſpirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake, Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
When I fit and tell N 
The warlike feats I've done, his ſpirits fly out 
Into my ſtory. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
by Alas ! when all our lamps are burn'd, 
Our bodies waſted, and our ſpirits 1 | 
When we have all the learned volumes turn'd, 
Which yield men's wits both help and ornament; 


What canwe know, or what can we diſcern? Dav. | 


It was the time when gentle night began 
T' indrench with ſleep the buſy ſpirirs of man. 
Cooley. 


To ling thy praiſe, would heav*n my breath pro- 
0 . - ” 


Ng | 
Infufing ſpirits worthy ſuch a ſong, +. 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays. 
F Dryden. 


All men by experience find the neceſſity and aid 


of the ſpirits in the buſineſs of concoction. Blackmore 
By means of the curious inoſculation of the au- 
ditory nerves, the orgaſms of the ſpirits ſhould be 
allayed. Derham. 
In Tome fair body thus the ſecret ſoul 9 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills, the whole; 
Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains, 
Itſelf unſeen, but in th' effects remains, Pope. 
He is always forced to drink a hearty glaſs, to 
drive thoughts of buſineſs out of his head, and 
make his ſpirits drowſy enough for ſleep. Law. 
15. Characteriſtical likeneſs ; eſſential qua- 
lities. 5 
Italian pieces will appear beſt in a room where 
the windows are high, becaufe they are commonly 
made to a de:<ending light, which of all other 
doth ſet off men's faces in their trueſt ſpirit. Wetton, 


16. Any thing eminently pure and refined. 
Nor doth the eye itſelf,” 
That moſt pure 112 of ſenſe, behold itſelf, Shak. 
17. That which hath power or energy. 
There is in wine a mighty ſpirit, that will not be 
congealed, South. 


18. An inflammable liquor raiſed by diſ- 


tillation: as brandy, rum. 

What the chymiſts call ſpirir, they apply the 
name to ſo many different things, that they ſeem 
to have no ſettled notion of the thing. In general, 

they give the name of ſpirit to any diftilled volatile 
liquor, a Sth Boyle. 

All ſpirits, by frequent uſe, deſtroy, and at laft 
extinguiſh the natural heat of the ſtomach. Temple. 
In diſtillations, what trickles down the ſides of 

the receiver, if it will not mix with water, is oil; 
if it will, it is ſpirit. - Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
19. It may be obſeryed, that in the poets 

_ ſpirit was a monofyllable, and therefore 
was often written /prite, or, leſs properly, 

prigbt. TS 5 | 

Ihe charge thereof unto a courteous ſpright 

To SPIRIT. v. &. pts 
1. To animate or actuate as a ſpirit. 
So talk d the ſpirited fly fake. Milton's Pare Left. 
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| Full.] Sprightlineſs ; hvelinefs. 


wan * 
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! * | FI Ba a * DES 4 ' * YEW "A IP "Wy 
. a ' #33 . $ 1 Tl Hate 4% "3 
2. TD ene; de animate f d neoufrage. 
*-" He will be faint in any execution of fuch a'toon.. 
ſd, 1 by the vininimotis Yecreee of 2 

8 ne e oO 
- *-Chvil diſſenſions never fail of * 
A Many officers and private then {pirir up and aft 
_ © thole e Ninate | ople to continne in their rea; 
2 *. IS + & — TT : 8 Swift. 


lion; - 
3. To draw; to enticſt/e. 

In the ſouthern coaſt of America, the ſouthern 

5 of che needle vatieth toward che land, a 
being diſpoſed and ſpirited that way by the meti.. 
dional and proper hemiſphere. Brown, 

The miniſtry had him ſpirited away, and car. 
ried abroad, as a dangerous perſon. _ | 
| bs 122 411.2 Arbuthnot and Pope, 
Spr'RITALLY. adv. [from ſpiritus, Lat.] 
By means of the breath, -- 

| . CBnceive one of each pronounced ſpiritally, 
other vocally. © ' Halder*s 2 7 ry 
 SPI'RITED. adj. [ from ſpirit.] Lively; 
vivacious; full of fire. p | 

1 85 tranſlation of Virgil is noble and ſpi- 


ope. 
SP1'RITEDNESS, #. /. from fdirited, 
Diſpoſition or make of mind. with 
He ſhowed the narrow ſpiritedneſs, pride, and 
ignorance of pedants. TRE. ifon, 


SPI RITFULNESS. 2. %. [from pirit and 


K 


F 


cock's crowing is a tone that correſ; ds to 
ſinging, atteſting his mirth and ſpiritfulneſs. Harug. 
SPI'RITLESS. a from ſpirit. ] Dejected; 
low ; deprived of vigour; wanting cou- 
rage; depreſfed., - | 

| A man ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſi, 

So dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woe begone, 

Drew Priam's curtain. bakeſp. Henry IV. 

Of their wonted vigour left them drain d, 
- Exhauſted, ſpirirleſs, afflicted, fall'n. | 
we" Milton's Paradiſe Leb. 
Nor did all Rome, grown A ſupply 
A man that for bold truth durit bravely die. Dryd, 
Art thou ſo baſe, fo. ſpiritleſ a flave ? 

Not ſo he bore the fate to which you W him. 
SPI'RITOUS. adj. | from H irit.] 
1. Refined; defecated ; advanced near to 

ſpirit. 3 r 
More refin'd, more ſpiritous and pure, 

As nearer to him plac'd, or nearer tending. Milt, 
2. Fine; ardent; active. 
SPI'RITOUSNESS. 2. / FA 

Fineneſs and activity of parts. 

1 They, . the _ — 5 

iron ſneſ of the liquor, did Hft up the upper ſur- 

— 1 . a moment form a thin film ke a 

ſmall hemiſphere. Boyle 
SPIRITUAL, Gdj.. from 

ſpirit. ] ( | 
1. Diſtinct from matter; immaterial ; in- 


[ ſpirituel, Fr. 


Echo is a great argument af the ſpiritual eſſence 
of ſounds; for if it were corporeal, the repercuſ- 
ſion ſhould be created by like inſtruments with the 
original ſound. £ | Bacon. 
Both vifibles and audibles in their working emit 

no corporeal ſubſtance into their mediums, but only 
carry certain ſpiritual ſpecies. Bacon. 
All creatures, as well ſpiritual as corporeal, de- 
clare their abſolute dependence upon the firſt Au- 
thor of all beings, che only felf-exiftent God. 


8 Bentiq. 
2. Mental; intellectual. N 
F.! piritual armour, able to reſiſt 3 
Si reh ons Milton. 
| The ſame diſaſter has invaded his ſpiritzels ; the 


| paſſions rebel; and there are ſo many governours, 
that there can be no government. Saab. 


35 3. Not 
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. 192 r on f; ALIENS Md. 
2 . to 1 and N | 1 Re reer ray N 5 ergy rw — e 
"refined religion, "ſein weg e beck ene ach Piri lays Fr. from e 7. Lee of faits is. 


und talk much 0 Wan with God. fpirit, l a chimhey corner, the motion of which may be a 

. Sennen | 8 9 the, quality « of ie tenuity plied to the wening of 2 ir. Mil. Math. Mogi 
nee, and Aity 5 With Peggy Dixon thoughtful ſit, 
1! More 4d mots, and pure, n 2 Contriving for the pot and Jpit. Swift. - 


4. Not — — lo ns 


ol, heaven; eceleſi 


in ſon ſic civiter As to him nearer tending. My , 
Fuse men in fore public "ety; | 5 mo Ste. ne pO: fragrant part of 2. N Fade as is Pierced by 
e . * ai of buth. | 5 
Thos at function, not thy lifes: 5h. 2. Lively; 1 Hd; 66 = 7 Where the earth is waſhed from the quick, face 
eee r conch 2 us, and ft for Knee EDT. 
8327 ee 
0 in Kod A P s . 
Than vet * Urde tile clergy did- Shakeſpeare, SPLEIT VOSIT Y: ; eſe {from Jpiritu all. it or * d. m th noun. 
Thoſe ſervants, ho have believing maſters, are | Sex” CIT 'EOV INES, ous. ] The uality P Jp? 9 [fro 2 1 
Forbid to withdtaw any thing of their worldly re- of being ſpirituous ; tenuity and activity. 1. To put upon a ſpit. 
ſpe, as preſuming yon their ſpiritual, kindred; 7 0 SPIRT. v. 2. Le, Dutch, to ſhoot I ſee my couſin's ghoſt | 
or to honour” then, leſs,  hecauſe they Ing up, Skinner ; foritta, Swediſh, to fly out, * beck 2 did ſpit als 25 | 
their brethren in being believers. . Zye.] To ſpring out in a ſudden ſtream ; SEL AR F f. 
The clergy's buſineſs lies . * Bly Sang ö 2 — , 55 int ls 5 To thruſt through. 
5 p= pls, 4 — * in for fbivitkal 9 4 — | Bottling 'of beer, while new and full of fpirit, Ae a heap of exuyore. Degd. | 
make themſelves as / agreeable as — in the ſo that it ſpirterh when the ſtopple is taken forth, To SPIT. v. a. [rperan, Saxon; ſpytter, 
converſations-of the world. | Sei.. maketh the drink more quick and windy. Daniſh. wy To eject from the mouth. 
She loves them as her iritual children, and they Bacon s Natural H ü rge mouth, indeed, 


] reverence her as their piritual mother, with an | Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty bands unloc That ſpits Forth death and mountains. & 
q affe ction far above that of the fondeſt friends. Law. } | Spies in in the * ner's eyes who turns the cock. ommiſfions which compel from each 


SPIRITUA LIPY. . from /piritual.] Pope. | The ſixth part of his ſubſtance, make bold mouths 
1. 5 1 — 3 ellence To Sri. v.a. Tothrow out in a jet. Tongues ſpi their dutiesout, and cold hearts freeze 


| When weary. Proteus 0 Allegiance in them. Shakeſpeare. 
diſtin& from matter, | ; Retir'd for ſhelter. to his wonted caves, | * The ſea thruſts up her waves, 0 
If this light be not ſpiritual, yet it approacheth | His finny flocks about their ſhepherd play, One after other, thicke — high, upon the groan- 
neareſt unto ſpirituality ; and if it have any cr” | | And, rowling round him, ſpirt dis bitter ſea, Dry. | ing ſhores ; 
porality, then of all er we , Rok _ | When rains the pa 15 hide, Firſt in herſelf loud, but oppos'd with banks and 
pure. | Raleigh. Oft the looſe ſtones ſpirt up a muddy tide 1 rocks, ſhe rores, 
2. Intellectual nature. | Beneath thy careleſs foot. Gay: | And all her backe in briſtles ſet, ſpits every way 
A pleaſure made for he ſoul, ſuitable to = 45 Sei r. 1 1 [from the verb. ] * her fome. Chapman. 
ritualtys 5 x 4 r Pw or. Sudden ejeftion, To Sir. v. 2. To throw out ſpittle or 
Ze LATTE ite, «As of the fo 11 1 2. Sudden effort. . moiſture of the mouth. 
kay gen, ©. Ne 8 | To Sy1'RTLE. v. a. [a corruption of Pire.] Very good orators, when W 
Many ſecret indiſpoßtione and averſions to duty | 1 — ood were ſpirtledon the I dare meet Surrey, HY 
will ſteal upon the ſoul, and it will require both | | U 51 18 D And ſpit upon him whilſt I ſay he lyes. 
time and cloſe application of mind to recover i 4 to | | 2 terraqueous globe would, by the c Al | Shakeſp. Richard II. 
dings, as ſhall diſpoſe i it for the Wat | | | af force of tit motion,; be foo n diffipated and | | The wat'ry kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 


| ſpirtled into the circumambient ſpace, was it not 4 ies in the fact of heaven, in no bar 
4 belongs to any one as an 1 together by chis noble En hc if oe o ſtop the foreign ſpirits, but they come. Shak. 
C 


He ſpat on the ground, made clay of the ſpit- 
Creator. Derham's Phyfico-T beology. | - 2 8 4 ** P 
Of common right, the dean and A e are SPI AY. adj. [from ** ] A — tle, and anointed the eyes of the blind _ a 
_ guardians of the ſpiritualities, during the vacancy 1. Pyrami N Jobn, ix. 6. 
of a biſhoprick. Ayliffe. | **. y Fl A maid came from her father's houſe to one of 
% IN RITUALTY ” / from va ] Waſte ſandy valleys, once . perplex 'd with thorn, the tribunals of the Gentiles, and, declaring her- 
— Ecclefiaftical bud Dye The iq fir and ſhapely box. adorn. Pope's Myſſiab. ſelf a Chriſtian, ſpit in the judge's face. South, 
1 | e ca V. In theſe lone walls, their days eternal bound, A drunkard men abhor, and would even 5 it at 
| We of the ſpir N ; Theſe moſs-grown domes with ſpiry turrets crown d, him, were it not for fear he ſhould ſomething 1 more 
Will raiſe your highneſs ſuch a mighty 3 | Where awful arches make a noon-day night, than ſpit at them. ' South. 
1 As never did the clergy at one time. Shake And the dim windows ſhed a ſolemn ight, it on your finger and thumb, and pinch the 
 SPIRITUALIZA TION. . [from Hiri. Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, wt till the candle goes out. Swift: Rules for Seru. 
tualize.) The act of ſpiritualizing. * 23 by glory 1 1 d all the day. Pope. STT TAL. . , [corrupted from hoſpital.] 
To 81“ RITUALIZE, v. a. | ſpiritualiſer, | ** reathed;  curie | 


A charitable foundation. In uſe only in 

Fr. from ſpirit. ] To. refine the intel. | 7 in the pip rolumes of thee, ſbittal ſermon, and rob not 
* to 1 from che feculencies of 8518s. a4. LHpilſu, Latin. ] Cloſe; firm ; | the ſpittal. 

NG TH og? Pay THE thick. Not in uſe. To SP1'TCHCOCK. v. a. To cut an eel in 

ſoul, to ſpiritualize ma hept af the care 0 hood From his modeſt and humble charity; virtues pieces and roaſt him. Of this word I 


which rarely cohabit with the ſwelling windineſs of find | 
Hammond. no good etymology. 
We begin our ſurvey from the loweft dregs of | mw * N of- No man lards ſalt pork with orange peel, 
= .and ſo aſcend to do our more 1 9227 of en 1 9 Brerewood. Or garniſhes his lamb with ſpitcheockt cel. King, 
2 the future glory in which the Grout Sp1'S$ITUDE. 1. . from /þi/us, Lain, SPITE. 3. / Lſbijt, Dutch; agſpit, Fr.] 
partake, that load e glory which now 11 to] Groſſneſs; ; thickneſs, 11. Malice ; rancour; hate; z malignity; 3 
corruption, muſt be calcined and ſpiritualized, and I ; Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called ah 4 malevolence. | 
thus be cloathed upon with glory. Decay of Piety. |- ing, it will clarify the ſooner ; for though the lees This breeding rather ſpite than ſhame i in her, 
If man will act rationally; he cannot admit any keep the drink in heart, and make it laſting, yet | or, if it were a ſhame, a —4 not of the fault but E 
competition between a momentary ſatisfaction, [ . caſt up ſome ſpiſſitude. . Racon. | of the repulſe, ſhe did thirſt for a revenge. Sidney. 
and an everlaſting happineſs, as great as God can | Spifſitude is FR dd by acrid things, and acri- Bewray they did their inward boiling ſpire, 
give, andour ſpiritualized 9 receive. Rogers. .| mon by inſpiſſating. Arbuthnot on Aliments. Each ſtirring others to revenge their cauſe. Daniel. | 
SPI'RITUALLY., [ from- ſpiritual.) S Ir, n./. IT pan, Saxon; pit, Dutch; | Done all to ſpite , 8 
Without corporeal | groſſneſs ; with ar, pedo, Ital r rabug yoke 266. 4 
. tention to — bf. gs pure ly intellectual. 1. A long prong on which meat 1s Aba | Son 4 ye eriticls, and reftrain your ſpite z _ 0 1 
In che ſame- ** live more ſpi- 15 to be turned before the e fire. 135 | Vaogrus writes an, and will for ever write. Pope. : 78 
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| In . of all the fortitude that ſhines 


CY 


Sei" TEFULLY. adv, | from ſpiteful. Mie: 


'S$p1'T TED. adj. [from t. Shot out Nin 


Spi'TTER. 4. , [from pit. ] 


ſtanding ; in defiance of. It is often 

Wer endl any malignity of ane; | 
I'll guard thee free, N 

"And fave thee in her ſpire. * 


- Bleſſed be ſuch: a preacher, oh: God made F 


| uſe of to ſpeak a word in ſeaſon, and ſaved me in} 
pie of the world, the devil, and myſelf. Soatb. 
| 1 bit of. me I love, and tee too late 5 Z 
My mother's pride muſt find my mother 5 fate. Y 
Dryden. 

For thy lov'd ſake, ſpite of my boding er, 
* meet the danger lch ambition brings. Rowe, 

My father's fate, 


efore my face in Cato's great example, 
— my ſoul, and fills my eyes with tears. Ad. 
In Jpite of all applications, the patient grew worſe 
every day. Arbuthnot. 


To Spire. vw. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To miſchief; to treat maticiouſly-; to 


vex ; to thwart malignantly. 
Beguil'd, divorc'd, wrong'd, ſpighted, ſlain, * 
Moſt deteſtable death, by thee. Shak Pure. 
I'll ſacriſice the ſab that I do love, 


r a raven's heart within a dove. Salah. | 


fill with ſpite ; to offend. 

So with play did he a good while fight againſt 
the fight of Zelmane, who, more- ſpited with that 
courteſy, that one that did nothing ſhould be able 
to reſiſt her, burned away with choler any mo- 
tions which might grow out c of her own ſweet diſ- 
poſition. Sidney. 

Darius, ſpited at the magi, endeayouted to abo- 
Liſh not only their learning but their language. 

Temple. 
SPI'TEPUL, adj. [ ſpite and full.) Mali- 


| Ir z malignant. 

The Jews were the deadlieſt and ee eſt ene- | 
mies of Chriſtianity that were in the world, and 
in this reſpe their orders to be ſhunned, Heoker, 

All you have done 

 Hath been but for a wayward ſon, 
Spirefal and wrathful. Shakeſpeare s Macbeth. 
Our public form of divine ſervice and worſhip 
. Is in every part thereof religious and holy, maugre 
the malice of ſpiteful wretches, who have depraved 
it. White, 
Contempt is à thing made up of an underyalu- 
ing of a man, upon a belief of his utter uſeleſſneis, 
and a Jpiteful endeavour to'engage the reſt of the 
world in the fame flight eſteem of him. South. 
The de ſtars have ſhed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. 
Dryden. 


 liciouſly ; ; malignantly. 
Twice falſe Evadne, ſpitefully forſworn |! 
That fatal beaſt like this I would have torn. Waller. 
Vaneſſa ſat, 
Scarce h{ ning to their idle chat, 
Further than ſometimes by a frown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down : 
At laſt ſhe ſitefully was bent 
To try their wiſdam's full extent. Swift. 


SP1"TEFULNESS. 2. / from ſpitęful.] Ma- 
lice; malignity; deſire of vexing. 
It looks mots like ſpitefulneſs and iil-nature, 


than a diligent ſcarch after truth. 
Keil againſt Burnet. 


| 


length. 
Whether the head of a deer, chat by age is more 
ſpitted, may be brought again to be more branched, 
Bocon. ' 


1. One who puts meat on a ſpit. 
2. One who Sts with his mouth. _ 
A young deer. Ain ſrvert h. | 
For IE. #. , [corrupted from bapital, 
and therefore better written pital, or 
of 


1 
1 rived from the arterial blood: it is ſaponaceous. 


To SPLAY, v. a. To diſlocate or break 


under the ſhort ribs, vs may conclude the ſplcen 


het 
. 


1 
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8 
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3d WT 22 fing tu n 1 


| Fes fort rer he of ene n 

ae u 7 25 Shateſþ./Hewy v. 

J This is it | 12 i E 1 

| That makes the waned widow wed. e 1 
She whom the ſpitcle houſe, and vlcerous ſores, /. 
Would caſt the gorge at; this embalms and ſpices 
To th' April-day again. Shakeſpeare's . 

' Cure the ſpittle world of maladies. Clanuland- | 


Sv4” TTLE. 2. han, Saxon, Moi- 
fture of Ll og Fe 


: 
: 2 


The faliva n an bumour of eld | 
uſe, ! Rayi} . 


49 4 2 101 


pas and As i in the mouths were beans. by. 
And never hatch'd within the lab ring head; Fi. £4754 


7:3] vn 


No blood from bitten nails thoſe poems drew, © 
But churn'd like © JFictle from ws lips they flew. 

Dryden. 

The bim | is an active liquor, immediately de- 


| n 
A genius for all ſtations ft, FR 
Whole meaack talent is his wit: 

His heart too great, 0 fortune little, 
To lick a raſcal ftateſman's ſpittle. ... Swift. 
SP1I'TVENOM. 2. . [ſpit and venom.] 


Poiſon ejected rom che mouth. 


* 
The ſpi;venom of their poiſoned hearts breaketh | | 


out to the nnezanes of others. Hooker. 
SPLANCHNO'LOGY. . /. | ſplanchnologie, 
French; onM4yxmz and ay] A trea- 
tiſe or deſcription of the bowels. D:#, 


To SPLASH. v. a. | plaſta, Swediſh. They 


have both an affinity with plaſp.] To 
daub with dirt in great quantities. 


SPLA'SHY. adj. [from /plaſh.] Full of 
dirty water ; apt to daub. 


a horſe's ſhoulder bone. S 


SPLA'Y FOOT. adj. [ /olay, or diſplay, and 


bot.] Having the foot turned inward. 
Though Kill ſome traces of our ruſtic vein 
And ſplayfeot verſe remain'd, and will remain. 


Pope. 
SPLA'YMOUTH. . /. [play and mouth, ] 
Mouth widened by deſign. 


All authors to their own defects are blind: 
Hadſt thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 


mul 


To ſee the people when ſplaymauths they make, | 


To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 

Their tongues loll'd out a foot. Dryden. 
SPLEEN. 2. / [ /p/en, Latin. ] | 
1. The milt ; one of the viſcera, of which 

the uſe is ſcarcely known. It is ſuppoſed 


the ſeat of anger, melancholy, and mirth. 
If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, 


| 


| . wounded, Wiſeman. 


2. Anger ; ſpite; in bumour. 
His ſolemne queen, whoſe ſpleene he was diſpos'd 
To tempt yet further, knowing well what anger it 
inclos' d, 
And how wives angers ſhould be us'd. Chapman. 
If the muſt teem, : 
Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live 
And be a thwart diſaatur'd torment to her. Shak. | 
Kind pity checks my ſpleen; brave ſcorn forbids 
Thoſe tears to iſſue, which ſwell my eye-lids. 


All envied ; but the Theſtyan brethren how'd 


The leaſt reſpect, and thus they vent their. Plan | 


aloud x 
Lay down thoſe honour'd ſpoils. Dq den. 
In noble minds ſome dregs remain, 


1 


| 


4. The jaws of darkneſs, de devour it ups: 


* 


Not yet purg'd off, of ſpleen and four diſdain. Pepe. 


N 
| N 12 


| * 13 * 
ky vt; 


l Aa A* OW 7 Fg 8 


1 F 5 


ting + in the collied night, | 

folds both heav'n and earth; 

2 powet ti ay; ehaid: 

| Ship. 

Melancholy; hypochondriacal vapours. 

. - The ſpleen with ſullen vapours clouds the brain, 
And binds the ſpirits in its heavy chain; 

Howe er che cauſe fantaſtick may a Aue 

Th' effect is real, and the pain — Blacknode, 
Spleen, V n e above them all. 


0 99 Pope 

Bodies chang'd do recent form, by he. Pep 

- Immoderate merriment. 7 7. 

They wt deſire the N and would die with 
hinz · „ 1 Shakeſpeart. 

Sens adj. [from les ] Deprived 

of the ſpleen. | 

Animals ſpleened grow an © Arbuthnot, 

SpLzeneuL. adj. {ſpleen and fall.] An- 

| gry; peeviſh; fretful; melancholy, 

' The commons, like an r hive of bees 

That want their leader, ſcatter up and down * 
b Myſelf have calm'd. their e . Be 


— Yn --2 


VI. 
The chearful ſoldiers, Ae - fapplied, - 


Now long to execute their ſpleenſu will. Dryden, 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that over. 
| hangs the ſea, the whiſtling of the wind is better 
Fen contented, minds than the opera o the 
cc N 
Tr OY adj. [from ples. Kind; . 
gentle; mild. Obſolete... :. 

Mean time flew our ſhips, and ſtreight we fetcht 
The ſyrens iſle; 2 [pleenleſs wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg d our keel. 

Chapman. 

sir ENWOR r. nf. [ pleen and wort ; 4. 
. The leaves and fruit are like thoſe of the fern; 
but the pinnulæ are eared at their baſis» Miller. 
Safe paſs'd the gnome through this fantaſtic band, 
A branch of healing ſp/eenzvort in his hand. Pope, 


| IITY ENY. adj. from en- er 


peeviſh 3 humorous. 

What though I know her virtuous, 

And well deſerving ; yet I know her for 

A. ſpleeny Lutheran, and not wholeſome to 

Our cauſes Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
$pLENDENT. adj, ¶ ſplendens, Lat.] $hin- 
| ing; 3 gloſſy; having luſtre. 

T hey aſſigned them names from ſome remarka- 
ble qualities, that ate very obſervablein their red and 

dent planets. Brown's ulgar. Errours, 

Metallick ſubſtances may, by 2 of their 
great denſity, reflect all the light incident upon 
them, and ſo be as opake and ſplendent as it is poſſi - 
ble for any body to be. | . Newton. 


SPLENDID. 2%. ſplendide, Fr. /plen- 
didus, Latin] Showy | magnificent ; 


ſumptuous; pompous. + 
Unacceptable, though in heav'n, our ſtate 
Of ſplendid vaſſalage, Milton, 


cep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
And fept beneath te pompous colonnade: 
Faſt by his fide Piſiſtratus lay 2 
In aze his equal, on a ſplendid bed. Pope's ou. 


SrIENDI DLX. ad v. I from ſplendid.] Mag- 


nificently; ſumptuouſly; pompouſly. 
Their condition, though it look ſplendidly, yet, 
when you handle it on all ſides, it will prick your 
fingers. Taylor. 
You will not admit you live ſplendidly, yet it 
cannot be denied but that you N. N and ele- 
gantly. i More, 
How he Ives and eats, 


wy ' largely gives, how Ring. he treats, 


deu. 


He, 


+6 . CyCSg as'in cloth of ſilver. Bacon 's Phyſica Remains. 


| gels KE Tick. adj. [; 


* 


* 


| uſñion 3 for 4 — 
225 with the e feel behind, looketh whiter than 
gals imple. Bach Natural Hiſtory. 


The dignity of gold” above filver is not muc 4 
endout is alike, and more pleaſing to ſome | 


The firſt ſymptoms are a chilneſs, a certain ſplen. 
_ dot or ſhining in the eyes, with a little moiſture... 


| Arbuthnot. 
2 . Magnificence; pomp. 


* 
» 


Romulus, being to give laws te his new Komane, ; 
found no bettet way to procure an eſteem and re- 


- verence to them, than by firſt procuring it to him 
ſelf by lendaur of habit and retinue. Soutb. 
Ts uſe alone that ſanctifles erpence, 
And Aae, 1 all her rays from 9 75 


lenztique, French. ] 
Troubled with the ipleen ; fretful; pee- 
viſh. 
Horace ed Hi vfelF from chef olenetich re- 
ness * ANON Hart iridertooke | 
his ſatires. : Dry den. 


This daughter Glently lowers, « t'other Reale a 
kind look at you, a third j Is exactiy well * . 
and a fourth a ſplenetick. 


You humour me when I am ck z 
Why not When I am ſplenetick ? 
 SpLENICK. adj. [ ſplenigue, French; 
Latin.] Belonging to the ſpleen. 
Suppole.the ſpleen obſtructed in its lower parts 
and /plenick branch, a potent heat cauſeth the or- 


gaſmus to boil, 


Pope. 
18 


. 


it near its extremities” in human bodies; but in 
quadrupeds the cells open into the trunks: of the 
ſplenick veins. Ray on the Creation. 


SPLE' NISH, adj. N kava! 


SrIINT. 4. J L linter, Dutch. 


7, 30 ö 
7 To SPLINTER. 
1. To ſecure by {plints, 


evi 


— 


Yourſelveg you muſt engage 
Some what to cool your ſpleniſh rage, 
Your grievous thirſt; and to allwage 
That firſt, you. drink 755 liquor. , Drayton 
- SPLE'NITIVE, adj. [from /pleen,] t; 
fiery; paſſionate. Not in uſe. 
Take thy fingers from my throat; 
For though I am not Jplenitive and raſh, * 
Vet 1 have in me ſomething dangerous. 


Sbateſp. Homlet. | | 


SPLENT. mh f lor perhaps Jplint 3 ; Jpinella, 
Italian. ] 
Splents is a callous hard ſubſtance, or an infenſible 
ſwelling, which breeds on or adheres to the ſhank- 
bone of a horſe, and, when it grows, big, ſpoiis 12 
ſhape of the leg. When there is but one, it 
called a ſingle ſplent ; but when there is another op- 


polite to it,” on che outſide of the ſhank-bone, it | 


is called a pegged or pinned ſplent. Farrier's Dick. 


without a knot.. : - 


1 


1. A fragment of wood in general. 45 


2. A thin piece of wood, or other matter, 
uſed by chirurgeons to hold the bags 


. 


newly ſet in its place. 


The ancients, after the ſeventh day, uſed ſpli ay 
which not only kept the members ſteady, but | 
ſtraight; and of theſe fome are made of tin, others 
of ſcabbard and warns. A ſowed up in linen cloths, 


{5 - 


© 1 * 


* 2. . [from che noun. 


witty ? . | 
d* 4: 


i 


Un 45 LL: „ w 


8 7 4 5 4 * 
. 


. 


1 


Crew's Muſeum. 
| To SrrixrER. v. . [from. the noun.] 
To be I agments z- to be 
ſhive 
To SPLIT. v. 2. pret. and part. paſl. 
"ſplit. ( Blake. ten, Datch.] 


- Tailer. | | 


1 Harvey. 1 
The ſplenick yein hath divers cells opening into 


„ er 


To SpLICE.. w. a. L fpliffen, Dutch; plice, | 
Latin,] To join the two ende of a nahe | 


| 


IL E e a ; 


chaſms in it ſome miles. 


4. 


' 
| 
of 


| | 


* 


Fa aa 8 
F TS \ FP 


EY 


Ke FO intreat her to 
et Frere ſhall grow ſtronger than it was 


4 . 
we 
7 . 


I Ne: 4 to break into 


3 rr at 1. J LY iter, Dutch. 
1. A fragment of any ching broken with 
A ana? % | : 
| Was courſe of the 
BA e ee 8 drop | 


Amidif whole heaps of ices a ball, 
And now their odours —_ l fl 5 


And ſome by aromatick ſplinters dies” | Wes: 
2. A thin . * 


A plain Indian fan, uſed by the! een, 


out in a round flat form, and fo bound together with 


a ſplinter h and ſtrengthened with ſmall bars 
« / both fid rat | 


1. To cleave; to rive; to divide jongita- 


dinally i in two. 
Do 't, and thou haſt the one half of my heart; 


Dot 't not, thou ſplit i thine own, Shak. Wint. Tale. 
That ſelf hand 


Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
© Splitted the heart. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Wert thou ſerv'd up two in one diſh, the rather 
To ſplit thy bre into a double father? Cleaveland! 
Cold winter ſplit the rocks in twain. 
A ſkull fo hard, that it is almoſt as eaſy re fn 
\ a helmet of iron as to make a fracture in it. 
Ray on the Cheation. 
This effort is in ſome earthquakes ſo vehement, 
that it ſplits and tears the earth, making cracks or 


N vodwward. 


g 


— 


2. To divide; to part. 


' "Their logick has appeated the mere att of wran- 
© gling,, and their metaphyſicks the ſkill of ſplittin 14 
an hairs of Etinguiſking without a difference. 
Watts on the Mind. 
: Dor ans the ſame ray is by refraction diſturbed, , 
- ſhattered, dilated, and ſplit, and ſpread i into ma 
- diverging rays. - - "Newwtonts 
He inſtances Luther's ſenſuality and diſobedy- 
2 ence, two crimes which he has dealt with; and, 


i make the more ſolemn ſhew, he Split * 17 


Arterbu 
"Obit wobld if leaſe the gods to ſlit L 7 
Thy beauty, fize, and years, and wit, 
No age could furniſh out a pair 
Of nymphs ſo graceful,. wife, and fair; | 
With "half the luſtre of your eyes, is 
a Wich half your wit, your years, and fees Sev .. 


3. To daſh and break on a rock. 
Oocd's deſertion, as a full and violent 4 1% 

him in an inſtant, not to the harbour, but on the 

2 rock where he will be irrecoverably 65 its | 
25 ecay of Piet 

| Thoſe who. live 


by ſhores with joy * old 
Some wealthy veſſel ſplit or ſtranded nig; 


* 


Aud ſeek the tempeſta which the others fly. ly. Dryd- 
** To divide; to break into Aiſcord. 


In ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and irre 
ſiſtible power ſplits their counſels, and ſmites their 
— moſt refined FIT with fruſtration and a curſe, 


| Gary 


oy £ 4 


* 


75 SPLIT. V. „. 8 


1. To burſt in ſunder 3 to o crack; to faffer | 
diſruption. 
A huge veſſel of excceding hard beef. 
der by congealed water. 


What is 't to me, 
| Who neyer ſail on her unfaithful fea, | 


1 WH? 


N mene 


1 


3 


made of the ſmall ſtringy parts of roots, ſpread | 


? 
1 4 


And from the rocks leap down for ſhipwreck” d gold, 


1 
— 


+ ya 


P * 
4 . 
Fe 4 a: P * 3 
GS ö Þ 
E " 8 


4 


17 floems wie and clouds grow 1 a 

If the maſt le, and threaten wrack f ha 

The road that ta the lungs tifls tore tranſmits, 
Into unnumber'd narrow channels 


oy . 
2. To burſt with laughter. © bb 
-Each had a 


N gravity would make yon 
And ſhook hijo hea head at M7 2s a Mt. Pepe, 


— \ 
. 
” ? 
- 


— 


3. To be broken againſt rocks. 


Aſter our ſhip did ſplits * 


il. "When you, and the-poor number ſav'd with you, 


12 
Some preciouſly by ſhatter'd 1 f 


Hung on our driving boat. Shakeſpeare. 
' Theſe-are the rocks on which che fanguine tribe 
of lover daily ſplit, and on which the politician, 
. the alchymiſt, and are calFawaye' 
| Addiſon's & 
| The ſeamen ſpied a rock, and the wi was ſo 
ſtrong that we. were driven dire&Qly upon it, 4. 204 
immediately ſplit. | Swift. 


SPLITTER. 2 . [from l.! One w 
ſplits. 


How ſhould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firſt, 
Thoſe Jplirters of parſons in ſunder ſhould burſt ! 


Swift. 


| Sev'r TIL, . /. Bale; tumult. Alow 
ward. 


To SPOIL. v. a. [/polio, Latin; ſpolier, 
French, ] | 
1. To ſeize by robbery ; to take away by 
force. 
Ye took joyfully the ſpoiling of your 8 
lug in — that 2 kin in hefrn endur- 
ing ſubſtance. Hebrews 
2 This mount, ä 
With all his verdure peil d, and hed alli Mitt. 
2. To plunder ; to ſtrip of goods: Wich of 
before the thing taken. 5 
. Yielding themſelves upon the Turks fairh, for 
the ſafeguard of their liberty and goods, they ware 
ene all that they had. 
| les Hi iſtory * the Turks. 
Thou ſhalt not gain what I. deny to yield, 
Nor reap the harveſt, though thou ſpoil 1 the field, 


P rior. 
My ſons their old unhappy fire deſpiſe, 


Said of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eyes, 


3 To corrupt; to mar: to make aſel, 8. 
[This is properly l ypillan, Saxon.] 


Beware left any man ſpoil you, philoſophy 
and vain deceit, 0 F W © bag 
Spiritual pride ſpoils many graces. . . 
Women are not only ſpoiled by this . 


but we ſpoil that part of the world which would 
' otherwiſe furnith moſt inſtances of an eminent and 
exalted plety. _ | L 
To Sroik. v. 2. 1 U 
1. To practiſe han or e 122 
Englanu was infeſted with robbers and outlaws, 
which, lurking in woods, uſed to break forth to 
rob and Huli. 'S 
They Which hate us ei for themſelves. | 
| Pſalm Alive 14. 
2. To grow uſeleſs ; to be corrupted. _ 
le chat gathered a hundred buſhels of gcorns 
or app'es, had thereby a property in them: he * 
only to look that he uſed them 22 they 
elſe he robbed others. | 
Spoil. x. J | ſpolium, Latin. 
D That which is taken by 5. IEP, hat 
Which is taken from an nr; plunder; 
pillage; booty. 
The cry of Talbot 636 me n word; 
7 or I have loaden me with many Heilt, 
; Uſing no other Weapon but his name. 
5 Shakeſpeare's Ack or 
2. That which, is gained Y freng 
effort, 


But grant our hero's hopes long po 
And comprehenſive genius crown, 


Each ſcience and each art dis 2 
7 ee 


> 
1 


2. 


. 
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| ® To, waſte, to phunder, out of mere compaſſion ? '1 
a; $1 


$20" LLFUL, adj. Lil and full. Waſte ful; 


Arox k. u. 6 
* man.] 


Sroxz. The preterite of Seal. 


obbe 
ere ; 2a in 2 


-q 


Nor is not q A, with eolticotd Uf bet Tou grow us. b. {. - Pondith, Fr. 
1 2 — e bog F  A'vertsbra ; « joint 
geen of thy esu, Corftinued Yhroagh "thy | 


n to bea 


Lables. n 
We ſe in e ee ee | 
e it up the moun- 
and leaves 


the vowels open. Y 


ye ne for 


bone a cattilagi-- 


the ine or bak 


SPONSOR. +. / {Latin.] Aff 


wee ute at unrecover d Jeoil. Dyayfon. | as SIP * 
oces. 
1 288 Ade gle: Milton. 98 GE. 7 , Lgegie, Ladin. A ſoft]. 
'of vo „ ſubllance, ſu by the 
5 3 5 nee, Company, th Sir ny the] nidus of animals. It 5 N iaoec N 
4 | ſucking up water. It is too often it 
BI 100 ough; che wdtor Kin df of 2 ler. | beeps Fg Vee Sroner. Ms 
} Sponges are gathered from 0 rocks 
mat kor dhe cating of their — "being as'a large but tough moſs, 


Sport. na. x../; {from ſpoil. 
1. A robber of Planderer ; * pillager. 


| ruin of her. manners Rome 
LY Dot now, as the 's become 
th her own ſpoiler and own . 
| Bn" Yen! — 
"Providence, where it loves a nation, conterns 
"Itfelf: to own and aſſert the intereſt of religion, by 
blaſting che ſpoilers of religious perſons and 2 
South. N 
| Tame you then here, thus far, thro* waves, to 
Conquer, 


t bes rrp we lager Nr you on? | 
or us, and happy for you ſpoilers 
3 manity ne er reach'd our world ! 
A. Philips. 
2.. One who mars or eorrupts any thing. 


rapacious. 

Having oft in battle vanquiſhed 
| Thoſe poi ful Pidts, and ſwarming Eaſter] 
Long time in 5 his realm eſtabliſhed. Q 


aca, Saxon; /peiche, Ger- 


ar of a wheel that paſſes 
— nave to the felly. | 

All you gods, | 
In general ſynod take away her | 
Break all the Tpokes and fellles of her Luz, 


Aud bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n. 


Shakeſpeare. 
"No heir er drove ſo fine z coach; 2 
Tbe Tees, we are by Ovid told, - | 
Were ſilver, and the axle gold. Swift. 


They pole beſt in the glory lata.) > 

X ratt. 

B8yro'xzn., Participle paſſive of ral 
Wouldſt chou be ſpoken | fer to the king? 


2 Kings, iv. 13. 

"The original of theſe 6gns for communication 
os found in"<yiva voce, in ſpoken language. 

Holder on Speech. 

'Sro*kESMAN. 2. . [ [Poke and wang One 

who ſpeaks for another. | 

*Tis you ours have the reaſon. | 


o do what? x 

Io be a nt from. Madim'Sdvia, Sbaleſp. 
He ſhall * 3 the = 50 
iv. . 
To SPO'LIATE. v. 4. {/pohe, Lat. ] To 
rob; to plunder, ick. 
SroliA rio. 2. / | poliation, Fr. ſpo- 
2 Latin. ] The act of robbery or 
ivation. 
An eccleſiaſtical benefice is ſometimes void de 


> I, & fatto, and ſometimes de . rind and not ide 


— 


E "8 When's win fubers a fpollatics by his own 
le. Parergin. 


To SronGe. v.. [from the noun. } 


To SPONG E. VR. 


Sro'nGER. #. /. [from ſponge.] One w 


Se0"NGINEsSs. 7. J. [from ſpongy.] So 


ITY NGIOUS. adj. 
from /ponge. ] ull of {mall cavities like 


1 


though hard without, they eaſily cntrive into ca- 


| They epened and waſhed parrvthetr gg, 


Great officers are like ſponges : they ſuck: till — 
ute full, and, when they come once to be — 


their very heart's blood comes away. L' 5 Fo 

* ; to wipe away as with u f. 
cept between the words of tranſtation and * | 
l. Scripture itſelf there be contradiction, very 
little difference ſhould not ſeem an intolerable. ble - 
miſh neceſfarily to be 4 * gut. Hooter. 
uck in as a ſponge ; 

to yolk? by mean arts. 
ives upon her own, honeſtly gotten ; 
whereas the fly is an intruder, and a common 
ſmell-feaſt, that t Hunge upon other . s trench - 
ex. LE range. 
Here wont the dean, when he's to ſeck, 
To ſpunge a breakfaſt once a week. Swi 


hangs for a maintenance on others. 
A generous rich man, that kept a ſplendid and 
open table, would try which were friends, and 
which only trencher-flies and ſpungers. 4 K. 
neſs, and fulneſs of cavities, like a 
ſponge. IRE | 
The lungs are > expoſed to receive all the droppings | 
from the brain: Oy fit ciſtern, becauſe of their 
gineſs. | Harvey. 

[ Fongieux, French; 


a ſponge: 
All thick bones are hollow or ſpongeous, and con- 
tain an oleaginous ſubſtance in little veſicles, which 
dy the heat of the body is exhaled through theſe 


and friable, called agarick. Barum Nat. Hiſt 
The body of the tree, being very ſpongy within, 


noes. 


More. 
Into earth's ſpung y 


Return, unhapp 7 -ſwain! - 
The ſpungy clouds are Fir d with gath'ring rain. 


Her bones-are all-yery 


long together. 


Crew: | 
2. Wet ; drenched ; foaked ; Full like al 


ſponge. 
When their-drench/J matures He-as in'a death, 
What cannot * 20d perform upon 


veins the ocean Gaks, ig | 
Thoſe rivers to repleniſh which he drinks, Denham. | 


] 


| 
| 


'A ſpogy exereſeence groweth upon the roots 17 . 
the laſer- tree, and upon cedar, very white, light, 


810 WyAL . a7 


; 


Aero. * fa word in K 


— a match, or an pros bf 
that cakes fire: 25, any 
Hl: ye bay Foeohwood, - 

ad, {pon Latin] ve 
to mart 


lating 


sage mJ inf, Latin.) "The 
for another. 


act of becoming ſure 


K 
-who makes a promiſe or 
for another. P 1 800 Y 
In the baptiſm of a mate there ought to be tw 


males and\one woman, and in the baptiſm of a fe- 
male child two women and one man; and theſe 


are called * or ſuteties for 2 8 in 
"the true chriſtian faith. Perergon, 


The ought to be of e ame ie with 
the perſon to whom he becomes ſurety, * Broome. 


The-raſh hermit, who with | 
Hud bore the e of e e SHA. 
SroxTanttity. n./. | ſontantitas, ſchool 
Lat. Jpontaneits, Fr. from ſpontaneons, } 
Voluntarineſs 3 willingneſs; accord un- 
ney cad: anita 


may — 


1 meet 


N 
together, liberty z but real 


aelity and tree ULWIFIE 


Bramball againſt Heber 
Strict neceſſity they ſimple call; 


kt fo binds the will, that things forelknown 15 
By ſpontantity, not choice, are done. ' Dryden 
SPONTANEOUS. . %. . 
from fponte, Latin.] Voluntary; not 
. compelled ; acting without compulſion 
or reſtraint ; 3 acting of itſelf ; ; ating 
of its own accord. 
Many analagal motions in animals, though1 cans 
not call them voluntary, yet I ſee them ſpontaneous 7 
I have reafon to conclude, that theſe” are-not fime 
ply mechanical, Hals, 
AT -_ came forth oy | 
Spontantous ; within them ſpirit mov 
3 on their lord. ml 
While John for my ns does declare, 
And Roger loves to | the bary | 
Both-legs and- arms . move, 
Which was the ching I meant to Av Ties 
Begin with ſenſe, of ey? eh 
Parts anſwering parts ſhall e A 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 
Start ev'n from difficulty, trike from chance 3 
6 Nature ſhati join you, time ſhall make — | 


ONTA”NEOUSLY. - from "Bang 
man N *. Voluntarily ; 2 ph -own accord, 
Syo'nGY. adj. [from ſpunge. _ Tunis would: be as impoſſible as that the lead of 
1. Soft and full of ſmall interſtitial holes. | an edifice ſheuld' naturally and mount. 

The lungs are the moſt 45 part of the body, Py the roof, n 8 
and therefore ableſt to con -and-ditate itſelf. es beneath it. 3 
vnd. s Natural Hiſtory Whey-turns ſpomanctuſly- acid, and the curd kw 


cheeſe as hard as a ſtone. e e 


SPONTA'NEOUSNESS. *. from 

neous.) Voluntatineſs; fresdom o will; ; 

accord 'unforted, 

I be ſagacities and inſtincts of beute, the ſw | 

| taneoꝶſneſi of many of their animal motions, are not 

| explicable, 9 ſuppolig os ſome aQtive determi- 
nate power connexed do and inherent in their ſpi- 


[owing Inis, of a higher extraction than che bare natural 
ry. 3 
very ſpongy, and more remark - 
ably thoſe of a wild bird, Which flies z and 


modification of matter. \'Hal#'s Origin of Mankind. 


SpooL. . ub]; German; /pobl, Dut.] 
A Fs of cane or reed, with a 
knot at eachþend ; er à piece of wopd 
3 in that form to wind nn 
aq | 
7 $POOM. v. 2. [probably from Hu. 


| 


Siren with, 
2 
„ Ea ye de Nfl. 
"to a 
SPOON. A. 2 ſpar, Dutch; /pone . 
. ber 1A. — 
8 thou drown > I ue 


Put but a little water in e ſpoon, 
And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 


1 h to Rifle ſuch a villain up. 8958. X. Jobo. 


- ' *.j n . 
> 1 
* - 
1 1 q 
nf 1 
p - 
P N 
\ 
a 0 8 
= oy = 


wi 2 


kim; I have no long ſpoon. Ee Tag 
| Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the 


Count theflow clock, and dine exact at nOOD. Pope. 


| 828 ONBILL. . %. 9 bill ; platea, | 
Lat.] A bird. 
The ſhoveller, or 3 the former name the 


more proper, the en e till belt de like a} 


ſhovel, but not concave like a ſpoon, but perfectly 
flat, Grew's Muſeum. |. 


_— 2 


This is a devil, und no monſter: 1 will leave! 


7 >. 


s Eſdr. i. 61. 
& wich ble word, and u Fete 
to render it ridiculous, by turning that hol 
— is a dived aifront to God, © Ae. 
* That wich which one plays. 

CO ee 


; Of wrecking whirilwinds. 

| Commit not thy p mine 

|: - To Sting lrvree; ries he of every , 
air, | 


' Lei they diſperſe in 
| 368, 
Trod under foot, the ſport of ev'ry wind, 


There ſecret in the grave he bade them lie, 
And Ia they N I th Almighty's 


on Bp. Boulter. 
4. LA ; idle ging "% | 
An author who ſhould introduce ſuch a ſport of 


. wards upon" our. Kage, would meet with ſmall ap- 
| plauſe. Broome. 


Ducks and geeſe have fuch long broad Bills to 
 quaſſer in water and w—_—_ to which we may rec- 
Fon the bill of the Derb. r 

S20"0NFUL. 3. J T ſpoon and 


an Ounce, 
Preſcribe him, before he do uſe the receipt, that 


he take ſuch a pill, or a ſpoeaful of „Bu 
2. Any ſmall quantity o "erat 


. 


M1 or 6 the choice and meaſure of the materials | — with the reciprocal pronoun. 

of which the whole body is compoſed, and what we poor man wept and bled, cried anq , 
take daily by pounds, is at leaſt of as much im- while they hey pred th 8 in his pain, and de- 

portance as of what we take ſeldom, and only by | lighted in the argument of their 

grains and Jpomfuls. Arbutbnot, es p 
sro ONMEAT. #./. [ſpoon and meat.] Li- ** with him, and let her ſport berſe/f 

aid 7 ; t taken with a | at ſhe 's big with, Shatſs. Winter"s Tale. 

fon | 7 whom do ye yourſelves againſt 

| whom ye a wide mouth, and draw out the 

| 100 raten. lender diet, allowing Ns. tongue Haiab, lvii. 4. 

meats. Wiſeman. What tty flories theſe are for 8. man of hie 

| Wiretched fſeriouſ to her le bimſelf withal ! Atterbury. 

Axe mortals born to ſeep their lives away | | Let fach writers go on F their deareſt peril, and 

Go back to what thy infancy _ | Port themſelver'in their own deceivin „ 

| 4 pap and % t; for thy 


gaws' crys 
Be ſyllen, an 2 the lullaby, 1 Dryden's Perfius. 


Diet mdſt upon ſpoommeats, as veal or cock broths, | 


$ro'onworT. . / Scu , 
5 ort was there, ſcorbutics to ſupply z 
And centaury, to clear the jaundic'd eye. Harte. 


7 Sroon. v. n. In ſea language, is when 


| 


a ſhip, being under fail in a ſtorm, can- 


not. bear it, but is obliged to put right 


before the wind. ailey. 
adi. oeh] 5 /poradique, 


'BroRA'DICAL, 
French. 
A ſporadical diſeaſe is an * diſeaſe, what 
in a particular ſeaſon affects but fe people. Arbuth, 
ty 1. /. Hen, a make - game, Iſland- 
2 
1. Play; diverſion; game; frolick: ind tu- 


multuous merriment. 
Her parts were ſuchſ as carried riches of ase 


ledge upon. the. ſtream of delight. . 
As ies to wanton, 8, are we to th' gods; 
They kill us for their ſpart.. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


hen their hearts were merry, they ſaid, call for | 


Samſon, that he 8 ay make 1 and thay} 


17 
# 


1. As much as is generally Cay at once | 
in a ſpoon. A medical ſpoonful is half 


"Diverſion of the field, as of fowling, 
hunting, fiſhing, 

Now be our mountain ſpore, up to * hill, 
Vour legs are young. Shake 

The king, who was exceflively affected to bunt- 
ing, and the ſports of the field, had a great defire 
to make a great park, for red as well as fallow deer, 
between Richmond and Hampton Court. Clarendon. 
To SrorT. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To divert; to make merry. It is uſed 


| 2. To repreſent by any kind o of play 
Now ſporting on the lyre thy love o yours 
Now virtuous age and venerable truth 


Expreſſing juſtiy Sappho's wanton #9 | 
| Of odes, and Pindar' s more majeſtick part. Drye- 


IT. SrorT. v. . 


1. To play; to frolick 3. te same; to wan- 
ton. 
»/ſparting with quick glance, 

Shew to > the ſan their 9 3 with gold. 


[Sro'RTFUL. adj. | ſport and full.] 
1. Merry; frolick 2 Acting in J. 


How wich a Jporeful malice it was follow'd, 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. 8564. 

| Down he alights among the Hegel herd 
Of thoſe four-footed Kinds. 


n 


His highneſs, even in ſuch A Night and 1 
1 had a noble ſenſe of juſt dealin Eton.) 
old your own Aſcanius, while he 5 5 
He drew his glitt'ring heltnet from his head, | 
In which the youth to ſporrftil arme he led. Dryd./ 


They are no RO of: the ſoil; buy 
did 2 rel 


of this be had in Albericas|. 
Ae bw e, e 


called for him, and 

xvi. 2 . 
As a mad-man wha-« wks — | 

| — * _ the man that 9 — his neigh< 

bour, an am. not I From xxvi. 
The diſcourſe of = and thei * 
is in i. 1 

E. — — c 

| If1 ble: without cauſe, et Hos 
f E arenas * | 


Ja deriften,; -and made 


—__ —— 


K 

: 

2 
* wt 


"Some grave thee wrongs . marble be. more | 
Stoop'd down ſerene, and wrote them on the duſt, | 
, Swept from- the earth, and blotted from his mind ; | 


WS 
| 


Milton. 
. 
Lariſſa, as the ſported at this play, was drowned 
in the river Peneus. . - Broome on the Odyſſeye 
2. To trifle. 
| _ If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold 
jeſts, he renders himſ: Fn Brad becauſe he ſports ] 
with his own life. on. 


— b. 2 > #6. g 


3 FANCY — 


. polycians,*. 


'$ y 5 

Sro'zr ua Eleni, 
. oben mgm ” 4 tom. +. 
Wantonneſe ; play; merrinient; f 


The the river, and 1 ö 
= e the Laber g 

port, 
sro T1VE. adj. [front /port. ALT ; mer- 
| ; frolick; wanton, play 1 
eder i the money? ö 
8 e 


1 not in a 
Tell megand 


5 Die 

That drive thee from 8 where thor 

Waſt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mare 

Of ſmoky muſkets? Shak. Ali's well char ends woll. 
While thus the conſtant pair alternate fald, 

Joyful above them and around them 12 


Angels and ſportive loves, a ain 
Smiling.they clapt their wings, and Ii they 25 
We muſt not hope wholly to 
nal tempers ; nor make the gay penſive tr gre 
nor the melancholy Jportive, without without ſpoiling th 
No wonder ſavages or ſubjefts lain, 
Were equal crimes in a def; reign 5 
Both doom'd alike for ſportive tyrants bled, | 
But ſubjects ſtary'd while "T from Harte fed. 1 1 
Seo” ar rums. 1. 4 | 
Gaiety; play ; wantonneſs 


— 2 4 to det tht ka be | 
ER ROY as . 


have? Malton 
Sro'RTSMAN. 2. J. | and man.] ne 


who purſues the recreations of the feld. 
Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters' had 

Meleager for their eas as the Chriſtikne hae 

their Se. Hubert: of the conſtellation 


which makes a good poor Addiſon. 

Sro'xTULE. #. /. [ ſportule, Fr. ſportula, 
Latin.] An alms ; a dole. 

The biſhops,. who conſecrated the * 

a ſpill or ſportu/e from the fer Por 


SPOT. n. Daniſh ; te, 
1 Hocke 


1. A blot; a mark made by aeg 
This three years day, theſe eyes, 
To outward view of blemiſh or of ſpot, 
 Bereft of fight, their ſeeing have torgot- 6-0 
Along ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the. native Tuſtre 


th advantage ; but if he any way degenerate — 4 
$ line, the leaſt is viſible on ermine. | 
2. A taint; a diſgrace ;areproach ; a alt. 


Yet Chloe ſure was forni'@ without a ſper 3” 
'Tis true, but ſomething in het was forgot. r. 
3. I know not well the meaning of he in 
this place, unleſs it be a ſcandalous wo- 
man, a diſgrace to her ſex. 

| Let him take 


to other co 


. * — 


myrtles, that T e . 
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| '* _ I would he buf a and Teatn 


ahd rie- aunghill 4 TH 


Tinh "lies f 

11 to one juſt Ws — . 

3 In thi 12 co ge e. We 
Aston 22 Fer of earth Fl,” bh 

"$0 omes ev'n . 


Heer” 4 fell; 8 40 Die! fd fr 
- Oar bre ther diec. 


R molds. 
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changing F +> 149 


[fur he champ.) 
'The lion did not chop him up immediately 


IE z and yet be was reſolved he ſhould 22 {1 


L*Eftrange. 
oy was determined upon the e 
the' ofatory on Either fide prevailed, 


7 Spdr. v. a. from the noun.] 


1 


ü ue pollutes off rings, 1 more abhorr'd © 
ed livers in the ſacrifice. Shakeſpeare. | 
Gente wich 


ou not ſeen a handkerchief, 
ch ſtrawberries, in. your wife's hand? 
| - » "Sbakeſpeare, 
But hal e now more amity maintain; 
From ſported ſkins the leopard does refrain; 
No weaker lion 's by a ſtronger flain. 
2. To patch by way of ornament. 
I- counted the patches on both ſides, and found 
the tory patches to be about twenty ſtronger than 
2 whig: but next morning the whole puppet- 
- ſhow was filled with faces ported after the whiggiſh 
manner. Aaddiſor's 8 pectator. 
Jo corrupt; to diſgrace ; to taint. 
This yow receive,. this vow of God maintain, 
NI virzin life no Herred thoughts thall tain. 


Sidney. 
The people of Armenia have retained the chriſ- 


tian faith from the time of the apoſtles; but at 


this day it is ſported with many abſurdities. 


 Syro'TLESS. ad; 9. [ [from Hot. ] 
1. Free from ſpots. 


2. Free from reproach or im purity ; ; ns- 


; culate; ; pure 3 z untainted, 

o much fairer 
And ſpotleſs ſhall mine innocence ariſe, 
When the king knows my truth. Shakeſpeare. 
I dare my life lay down, that the queen is . 
In th' eyes of Heaven. Shakeſpeare's Winter's (Tak. 

+ You grac'd the ſeveral parts of life, 
1 ſpot virgin, and a faultleſs wife. Watler. 
ometimes wiſh that it had been bur lot to 
Hve and converfe with Chriſt, to hear his divine 
+ diſcourſes, and to obſerve his ſpotleſs behaviour; 
and we pleaſe ourſelves perhaps Elch thinking, how 


ready reception we ſhould have given to him and 
his doUrine. Atterbury. 


Eteroal ſunſhine of the ſpotleſ mind, 
Each pray'r accepted, and each wiſh refign'd. Pope. 
Syro'rTER. n. /. 


ſpots; one chat maculates. | 
SP0O"TTY. adj, [from por. ] Full of ſpots; ; 
maculat 

| The moon, whoſe orb 


Through optick glaſs the Tuſcan artiſt views 
In Valombroſa to deſcfy new lands, 


Rivers, or mountains, on her ſporty globe. Milton. | 


Sov” SAL, adj. 
matrimoni 


[from /pou/e.] Nuptial; 


I 


akeſpeare. 


Hope > nap if wrongs yo more joy's maiden- 


Than Hall rites prejudice the marriage bed. 
This other, in her prime of love, 


*. 


ſesgg⸗ = . Le. Fe. . . We will bear _ ood axis; 

| I. ” | 
e | 80 be riders 'twizt your kingdoms ſuch'a 124 W theone that Shaper. 
anville:) \ That never may ill office, or fell . 
be Dutch ae 4 1 think 7 47 s a]: Lea, 
repreſentation of an individual ſpa, and each in 7 on makedivoree of their in 


its Kind very faithful, but very confined, portrait. |. 


2 we 
_ 


The ſpeuſe of any noble gentleman. 
At once th encroaching rinds their cloſing lips in- 


Tate Juv. | Srov'sE p. adj. [from the. noun.] Wedded; 


To wed her elm; ; 


SyoU' SELESS, adj. [from ſpouſe Wanting 


SPOUT. u. /. 


1. A pipe, or mout 
Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 


. from pet.] One that 


- Bacon, 
In this fingle cathedral, the very ſpouts are loaded | 
with ornaments, Addiſon on Kaly. 


2, Water falling in a body; a cataract, 


z conjugal ; connubial ; bri- 
| 


ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. 4 


| Gele. | 
Spouſal Wo vitiated with gold, Mikton, 1 
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15 V 


ies } 


2 — muptials 
znd wife, being two, ure one in ol, | 


Thruſt in between the paction o 
league. S bal. 
The amorous bird of night ' 
On his hill top to light the bridal lamp. 
The ls of Hippolita the queen, | 
What ti u and tourneys at the feaſt were ſeen !, BS 


* 


Echerial muſck aig her death prepare, 


according as Like; Joyful ſounds of Jpouſals i in the air: 


Swift. | 
1. T6 mark with Gilcolorations 3 to macu- 


A radiant 54 did her crown'd temples, gild; 


4 Dryden. 


| SPOUSE. n. 5 [ Hero, ſponſus, Lat. eſpouſes 


Fr.] One joined in marriage; a huſband | 
or wife. 

She is of good eſteem; 0 
Befide, ſo qualified as may beſeem 


Shakeſpeare. 
At once, Facewel, O faithful ſpouſe ! they faid ; 


vade. Dryden. 


eſpouſed ; Joined . as in matri- 
mony. N 


They led the fine. 


e ſpcus'd about him twines 
Her parriageable arms. Milton. 


a huſband or wi 


To tempt the r queen with am'rous wle, 
Reſort the nobles from the . iſles, Poe 


. [from {pots Dutch.] 


of a pipe or veſſel, 
out of which any thing is poured. 1 
She gaſping to begin ſome ſpeech, her eyes 
Became two ſpouts. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
In whales that breathe, leſt the water ſnould get 
unto the lungs, an ejection thereof is contrived by 
a fiſtula or ſpout at the head. Brown's 05 Ar. 
If you chance it to lack, 
Be it claret or ſack, 
I'll make this ſnout 
To deal it about, 
Or this to run out, 
As it were from a t. Ben Jonſon. 
As waters did in ſtorms, 8-6 Ben Fo 
As lead, when a fir'd church becomes one ſpout. 
| Donne. 
In Gaza they couch veſſels + earth i in their 
walls, to gather the wind from the top, and to 
paſs it down in ſpouts into rooms. Bacon, 
Let the water be fed by ſome higher than the 
pool, and delivered into it by fair ſpours, and then 


diſcharged by ſome N of bores, that it ſtay } 
Little. 


From ſilver ſpouts the grateful liquors glide, 
And China's earth receives the ſmoking tide. Pope. 


ſuch as is ſeen in the hot climates; when | 


clouds ſometimes diſcharge all their wa- 
ter at once. 


— 


Which ſhipmen do the hurocias call, J 
Conſtring' d in maſs by the almighty ſun, | 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear | 
In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted ſword | 


— 


F alling on Diomede. Shakeſp. Treilus and Creſſida. } 


The foree of theſe motions preſſing more in ſome 
places than in others, there would fall not ſhowers, 
but we outs or 9 of water, 


wne's The of the Fand. | 


% 


N 1 0 J. 4 pi 


uy | To heav” ny that heay” n men's crvelties e- 
Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the ev ning lar, 55 


one 5 


Dryden. To Srovr. b. . To iſſue e ſpout, 


the tops' af tb. vyon 1 


[Szxzanc. The preterite of Jen 


Not the dreadful pant, ee 


Ws bu 


the as 1 a e 1 


2 | 

4.4 . | 

> g 2 2 N 55 | : 

* , * 2339 

4 « 8 pu we; * . — 2 % 

vnn ; » | 5 . 

: 5 A „ 44 8 Is . 
212 5 r 

8 "iS 


| ſpouterh water, the _ a fair » 196999, 17:06; ul of 
| She felms in bloody and blood does e — 


Next on bis belly floats the mighty 5 whale; * 


He twiſts his back, and rears bis thre ning tail: : 
He /poutrs the tides / Creech. 


They laid them down hard by the murmurt 


muſick of certain warers which pouted out f 
fide of the hills. JN 264 


Sidney. - 
No hands could PATE: it FRI fo fit 1 it ſtood 3 
Till ol Jes od expell'd by fireams. of pouring 


It outs up out of deep wells, and flies _ 


face E the ground, / , 


Pound. 
All the glittering Illi! | 
Is bright with ſrouting rills. ſon's ae, 
SPRAG. adj. WY 3 ſprite *. 4 pro- 
vincial word. | 
A good ſp Eee 8 
keſpeare r6s Merly Wiuts of Windbr. 
To SyRAIN. v. 4. [corrupted from frain. 
To ſtretch the ligaments of a joint with- 
out diffocation of the bone 
Should the big laſt extend the ſhoe too vide, 
The ſudden turn may ſtretch the ſwelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle ain. Gay. 
Ann ENG ene hy [from the verb.] Extem 


ſion of the ligaments ue diflocation 
of the joint. 


I was in pain, and thought it was with ſome e ſprain 
at tennis. Temple. 


SPRAINTS, te 7 The dung © of an otter. 
Dia. 


. Mankind ſprang from one common origigal ; 
whence this tradition would be univerſally di fled 
PRAT', 2. prot, ut 3 Lat 
A ſmall "4 iſh. ok 2 
So oft, in feaſts with coſtiy changes clad, * 
75 crammed maws a rat new ſtomach brings. 


Ci 
All- Rate do lay for porke and ſowſe, * 
For ſprats and ſpurlings fer their houſe, 7 uſſer. 
of — fiſh there are brit, ſpraty barn, — 
arcm. 
To SPRAWL. . 2. Lhradl. Daniſh ; /par- 
telen, Dutch. 
I, 3 as in the convulſions 1 
ca 
Hang the child, that he may fre it ſprawl; 
A fight to vex the father's foul Shake 


Some lie ſprawling on the ground : 
With many a gaſh. — bloody wound: Hudibras. 


2. To tumble or creep with much agita- 


tion and contortion of the limbs. 
The birds were not fledged ; but, upon — 

and ſtruggling to get clear of the ey. down they | 

tumbled, | : * | 

Telamon hap' to meet 

A riſing root that held his faſten'd was | 

So down' he fell, whom ſprawling on the 8 
Hie brother from the wooden gyves . | 


Hence, long befare the child can crawl, * 
Fle learns to kick, and wince, and ſpratol. Prior. 
Did the ſtars do this + ub only, which gave 
beginning to human race who were there then 


| the world, to obſerve the births of thoſe firſt men, 


and calculate their pativities, as they pr, out 
of ditches? gia : 1 *. 


* 


— 


Fa, 


. Bb publiſh ; to divulge; 3 to „ ditt: 


1. Extent; compaſs. 
A got 4 fine ſrriad of ro tat ; 


v : vw 5 * 

ot ry 26 . 
NA hl 
SPRAY: t race * wit | 
and; 
1. The s of = ch 1 1 30 
n t wh Eats tht fre 0X 

de aſt that to his gen w 53 

N 1 OR ost of their 1 2 


6 the light life üp their drosping head.” 
eee 


_ Thus droops:this: lofty pine, and hangs his ſprays, 
Try OA MINI 22 
he wind chat chf $ through the 
«it 1 Maintains the conſort of the = > 

* — with 1 


golden ſleep prolo 
2. The 9 the ſea, el written 
125 


Winds raiſe Tome of the fa with the prays 


700 SPREAD. v. 4. \[rpnevan, Sax. Joroy- 


den, 

1. To extend; to expand ; to make to co- 
ver or fill a larger ſpace than before. 

He bought a fed” where he had ſpread. his. tent. 

Gen. xxxiii. 

Rizpab ſpread ſackcloth for her ow the rock. 1 


"2 Sam. xxi. 


5 


Faire atteridants then * 


b 4 


The ſheets and bed got the EP, 
Within a cabin of 5 hollow rr 4 
Spred and made ſoft, | «1391 man. | 
Make the trees mavetill; more ſhenghi 2 more 


haſty than they uſe to be. Bacon Nato: al 225 | 
Silver, ſpread i into ett is hroughs from Tem 


Sball funeral eloquence, her colour 55 ” 


N "I * > 
85 e e e 
io 6 35 an /, [Hom or ay. [4 oye 


[SpRENT: part. | from ſprene, to ſprinkle ; 
Ypbenan, Saron; Jprengen, | 


Dutch. ] T 


till it terminates in a point: this i is Fae by lapi- 


Spr1'GoY. adj. 


And ſcatter roſes on the wealthy 40 
2. To cover by extenſion. 
Her cheeks their freſhneſs loſe 125 wonted grace, 
And an unuſual re reads her face. Granv. 
3. To cover over; | 
The workman melteth a er image, and the 
goldſmith ſpreaderh ĩt over with gold. Laiab, xl, 19. 
4. To ſtretch; to extend. 
read o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hair. 
* "Shake 


: ares 
He aroſe from kneeling, with his hands 72 vp: 
to heaven, and he bleſſed the congregation. 


| I Kings, vii. 4. 
The denen trees faſt Jpread their . 


Deep i in a rich aleove the prince a a4, 1 
Faſt by his ſide Piſiſtratus lay e is Aj f 
In age his equal, on a ſplendi 


nate, 
They, when 8 ſpread wad his fame in 
all that country. f Matthew, \ ix. 31. 
6. To emit as effluvia or emanations; to 
diffuſe. 


Their courſe thro? thicket conſtellatiori held, | 


77 87 ſpread their bane, Milton 
1 Us the - To extend Or ee 
itſelf. 1 


Can any 2 fl ſpreadings of the 4588 
or the noiſe of his tabernacle? Jab, xxxvI. 29, 
The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of 


the greatneſs of Spain, upon a general n | 


ſion only of their ſpreading and ambitious deſigns, | 


Bacon. 


Plants, i if they ſpread moch, are ſeldom tall. 


Great Pan, who wont to chaſe the fair, 
And lov'd the ſpreading oak, was there. 


The valley opened at the farther _ ſpreading 
forth into an immenſe 6cean. "uy Yon, | 


SPREAD, 3. . [from the verb.) | 


1 þ . mined ot 


1. Spirit; ſhade ; 201 * incorporeal agent. 


Add. Cato. | 


71 BUS 


One that ſpreads. 1 2 4 


By conforming curling tes hooks be 
of a worſe infection than any we are likely to 3 


from papiſts, by our at with E | 
* Er. 
2. Publiſher 3 divul ger; ;. difleminator.-t | 


remonies. 


If it be a miſtake, 1 * I may oy" be _ 
for a. ſpredder 


r 1057 - 2935) 24 > Fwift; 


NNN 
Batch. prinkled. Obſolet ee 
0 5g Th ks d that Lang, with my! tears Ce. 


Sexrs? 1. * CI Siz: Welſh ; ; ſo Davies. ; 


but it is probably bf the ſame race with 


Hank. ] A ſmall branch; a ſpray. 


Ihe ſubſtance is true ivy; after} it is taken * 


the friends of the family are deſirous to have ſome 


ig to keep Bacon, | 
4 Oar ch liv cliinate hardly bears i 
el of bays in fifty years 
hile ev'ry fool his claim alleges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. - N 


SPREG: Chryſtal, n. (. 


In perpendicular fiſſures, | chryſtal is found in 
form of an hexangular column, adherihg at one end 
to the ſtone, and, near the other leſſening gradually, 


daries ſprig: or rock chryſtal, * rbard. 
: {h from rkg. Fullof mali 
branches. oor 1 
SPRIGHT. . /. {conration of ſpirit; 
iritut, Latin. 


| by Pr GHTF Ul: 4%. U 


Ypright and fall.! 


t was anciently written 


A ludicrous uſe, | 
ty. 5 am ſprighted with a "Ss Sbaleſp. Cymbiling. 


Lively; briſk ; 3. vigorous; 
« Fhe 4h of the N. ſhall teach me ſperd. N 
od tike's fprighrfulrioble Shak. 
1. 7 bifirl as the light. * . 


my yes when they behold thy face: 

"iy 44 beatt will 9 its doleful beating 

At "geht. of thee, and. bound with Prixbeful Joy. 
Ot way . 


"bY: "GATFULLY, eee 


n 15580 8 e ang bold, 


Seeg but the fe ſummons 


Sent" "CHTLESS. 40% 8 bonds 
_ enervated ; Nvggiſh,. . 


you grown 
| Bemvinb'd with kr or virtue $ 1 ally : 


from t 10.1 
Livelineſs; 1 noe (hom Print 5 
vivaci 


e foul i is Pen Shen ſhe acts in conjunction 

N m_ A e fo neg ; but, in dreams, obſerve 

with What a prighrlineſs any _— does the exe 

- herſelf, - Ae 

SrR Horx. adj. [from gr gb J Gay; 

| briſk; Weis, ane ay; 8 
a cious. 3 | 

. Produce the wine 0 482 us bold, a 

And Jprightly wit and loye inſpires. D 
When now the prightly trumpet, from 2 | 
Had giv'n the ſignal of zpproaching, war. 


S Al GHFLINESS. . 


Jprete or ſpryte; and ſpirit, as now writ- 


ten, was long conſidered in verſe as a 


at monoſyllable: this yord mould therefore 
be ſpelled /price,- Hop its derivatives 
Spritely, ſpriteful ; but cuſtom has deter- 


erwiſe.] 


She doth diſplay 
(LITE which her words ſo wiſe do rp. their 


Forth he called out of deep W 
Legions of ſprights, the . like little flies 
Flutt' ring about his ever damned head, 
| Await whereto their ſervice he applies. Fa. Queen. 
While with heav'nly charity the ſpoke, | 
A ftreaming blaze the filent ſhadows broke 
The birds obſcene to foreſts wing'd. their flight, 
And gaping graves-receiv'd-the guilty ſpright. Dry. 
. Of. theſe am 1 who thy protection claim; 
A watchful 8 and Ariel is my name. Toe: 
2. Walking { Piri apparition. 
The ideas o 
to do with darkneſs than light; yet let but a fooliſh | 


— 
— 


dt 


poſſibly he thall never be able to part them 
again. 
| 0 Power which gives cheerfulneſs or cou. 
chaſtity | 4 chief of heav? ay lights, 
Which mak'K us moſt immortal ſhape to wear, 
Fold thou my heart, eſtabliſh thou my Jprights 


: 
| 


B. acon, | © To only thee my conſtant courſe I hear, | 


Till ſpotleſs ſoul unto thy boſom fly; 8 
Such life to lead, ſuch death I yow to dats ae 
+. An arrow. Not in uſe, _ + * 
We had in uſe for ſea fight ſhort arrows call 
Abe, without any other heads ſave wood ſharp 


. enced 3 which were diſcharged out of 2 an 
would, pierce- through the ſides of ſhips where „ 
bullet rr nge Bas 5 "OE WY 


The gate with pearls arid rubies richly dight, 4 


To bear thy mdiidge of her /; be. Sper of 
5 nefs dre oh 


| "The thiſtle ſprings, to which t 


goblins and Jprights have no more | 
maid jnculcate theſe often on the mind of a child, | 
Locke. I 


The ſprigbthy Sylvia trips along the green; 
She runs, but hopes e does not run unſeen. Pope. 


* SrRIV d-. . preterite rung or rang, 


anciently rng; part. rung. Tr pfun- | | 


Fan, Sax, ringen, Dutch. :  :. 


i 


by vegetative power, | 
Al pleſt ſecrets, =» > 

All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, | 

| Spring with my wars; be aidant and — .. 

In the good man's diſtreſs, © Shakeſpeare. 

To his muſick plants and flowers 

| | Ever ſprang, as ſun and ſhowers 


| There 3 made a laſting ſpring. Sb. Hen. VIII. | 


| To fatisfy the deſolate ground, and cauſe the 
bud of the tender herb to ſpring forth. 


Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit 
that /prang up and increafed. Mark, iv. 8. 


Ten nie; in what happy fields 


| 2. To begin to grow. 
That the nipples ſhould be made with doch 
forations as uy admit paſſage to the milk when 


drawn, otherwiſe to retain it; and the teeth of 
the young not ſprung, are effects of 3 


3. To proceed as from feed. - 5 
e ſhall eat this year ſuch things as of 
| themſelves; and in the ſecond year A 


I 
| print of the fame. I v1 2 Kings. 
* uch more good of fin ſhall ſpring. 


L Hadſt thou fway'd as Kings s ſhould do, 
- Giving no ground unto the houſe of Vork, 
They never then had ſprung like e Ales 


WY * 


— ä 


6 


* 


Fach morn they wak'd me with a gi ay 2 
Of vpening heav n they ſung, and #0 me day. 
Prior. 


1. To ariſe out of the ground, and x grow, 


Job, xxxviii. 27. 


lily yields } Pepe. | 


; Milton. 
4. T0 come into enidtence , to ius forth, 


hake 236 0 
Nun . meets thought, ere from the lips it 


And each atm bn vi Hehe mutual N 
. 


* 1 - P o N 2 9 8 * 
n by * word. - [ 
- . L * 1 » i jg 1 . 
C * 
= 49 5 « 
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FOND 1 Tone 45 a ade U 5 ; 


3 N N 1 Ka 
ariſe ; to appear. 
x 42555 "met : 0 begio 00. N 
3 = When de 'day dees to ſylag, . 


e n — 
bt is " Mar | 


Ga 5 
1 


Sa- Gon eee wh | 


davis proſe Gag, 3 
And n the Danube s ea pal ole * 


\ 2225 1 os! Far he rg 2 * | 
| 1 * s af the ringing 2 grow out” of* Plan 
8 K ate 1125 it is for v %ẽ . Where from an unkaown head Nilus flows. 
denen nights heary brow, G HT me 5 — 52 fr th T3 

Do not blaſt my hopes, 14. To proceed as from a ſaurce. Ky: 8 Ea & foun. 
Fae ut, | Tis true frotn force the nobleſt title ſprhign, W lants riſe unexpe » and wa. 
; Rowe. mne + 0 ny break out - violently ; any 
. 4 Nen ee or force. 4 Dryden. | thing done ſuddenly, or coming 
Swift fly nd d cxaclied han ny To ſhoot ; to iſſue with ſpeed and vio- | is faid to ring; thence ſpring 


Oh D to, be, auſpicious babe, be born! 
2. To proceed as WOW: anceſtors, or a coun- 


How youngly be den to ſerve his cau 
ow long continued ; and Chat Rock. he 1 — 2 of ; 


The noble houſe of Mare! us. Shakeſp. Ciridlatus. 
Our Lord out udea. Heb. vii. 4 
Rye 7A cheſs * 
Shah, like the brethren ſprung of dragon's teeth 
Raineach other, and he. fall amongſt em. B. Nl 
Heroes of ld, by rapine and by ſpoil, 
"In ſearch of fame did all the world — 


lence. 
Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine; and ſudden Fight 
Sprung thro? the vaulted roof, and made the temple 


bright : 
The pow'r, behold ! the pow'r in glory ſhone, 
| Aen. | arrows | 1 25 


The friendly gods a fprin 

The fleet Cites tilting o'er 2 | 
Till Grecian cliffs appear'd. | . 
To SPRING. v. a, 


t. To ſtart; to rouſe came.” 


elaſtick body. Thus the ati 
cations all im beef fore 


SPRING, x. / (frm the — 1 


1. The ſeaſon in which e 
Card. .the vernal ſea 


Y 


2 = "oh 


. 
1 Thus to their gods each then allied his name, Thus 1 Salad 'd my buzzard love to fly 
k : is fprang from Jove, and that from Titan came. | At what, and when, and how, and where I choſe ; quarters 1 0 
— , ̃ ̃ re als, | Cone pl on; heal it 
3 | now, as 0 awkners uſe, , 
N N proceed as rn N ſpring a miſtreſs ſwear, wri Ach, and de; And from the bo boſom of yon droppi cloud 
T1553 game 'd, or 8⁰ or le. 1 
me e bord to ſpring e x Donne. | 2. An elaſtick body; a bedy which, ih 
2% oO Eame dr rx Fav r, er re the ma you wet w Kae. fin r has the power . 
"HY inheritance of rule over men, and property in | 41 * N - F the | ſelf to its former 
8 " wings, ſprang from the ſame original, and deſcend | Lee "TY tl OD ke oh | This may be performed by the firength of ſome 
_ 485 Ele Locle. | neighbouring woods, . fuck firing e e e 
WI ; to thrive. Here V uſe * 9 be applied to one wheel, which hell give an equal 
1 What * all this but Jupiter the king, — 8 character, I — croſſed by ano- n | Wilkins, 
. 21. þ: 2 The muſt bs niadh of good Heel, wel 
39 | At whoſe command we periſh and we ſpring ? ther, that they puzzle the chaſe. Addiſon. , 
n Then tis our beſt, fince thus ordain'd to die, era e ht pointer leads the way tempered ; 3 and the wider the two ends of the 
115641 e a virtue of neceſſity. D ght. poi * hea eee eee 
1 Te make n . e The ſcent groen wann; be tops, be ſprings the prey- | be ies Boxon's Mechan, Exerciſes. 
b. 4 14 Ko. To bound ; to 1 N ; ; tojump ; z tQ ruſh Cuy. He * marp- ſighted 5 ſee the 
„ 8 _ haſtily; to appear ſuddenly. 2. To uce quickly or unexpeRedly, configuration of the minute particles of the 
41 4-4 4 Some, ſtrange commotion he At. 4 Arie with fright, of a clock, and upon what peculiat impuile its 
1 ſl Ts in his brain; he bites bis lip, and ſtarts; | Starts up and leaves her bed, and ſprings a light. elaſtick motion depends, w N For 
.*:.47% Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the r Dryden. ſomething very admirable. 
4118 Thea lays his 0 on 91 ſtraight | | * by his own ſtrength to heav'n would 3. Elaſtick force 
"64-418 ngs out into d ops again. dar, 2 ' 
1 7 way | Shake g en vu. And would not be oblig d to God for more: 1 Hear ne, what's ſpring enim tom 
144» 1 A man child, 1 — now in firſt ſeeip he had ved) To think thy wit theſe godli notions bred ; Drydes. 
„ PR himſelf a man. f Saule, Theſe truths are not the product of thy mind, | Bodies which eg 10 will A =: 
lo | 5 He called for a light, and ſprang in, and tell be- But wes from * 8 — Tc Kind: . wy vol =. icity, will not 
1.271 Tore Paul. Act. Feveald religion inform'd thy ſig 1 another 
* When heay'n. was nam' dz they loos'd their hold And reaſon ſaw not, till faith ſpruxg the light. 
„ again; 1 p 1 by th — — 
D | Then f- the forth, they follow'd ber amain. | He that has fuch a burning zeal Kor rs — r moden, remain 
of | Þ '' 4 225 Dryden. N ſuch mitzhty diſcoveries, muſt needs be an admir- ba. 9 elaſtick, and receive new — 
wh 1 2 ß 
14 Her blood all fever d, with a furious leap 3. To make by ſtarting: applied to a ſhip. 

+ Ji She ſprung from bed. Dryden. People difch themſelves of burdenſome re- | vers that ſpring, which is weakened when 448. 
1 . or lies the long; but, as het fates ordain, } fieQions, as of the cargo of a ſhip. that has 2 _ — * concerr with _ * nd an 
S 'F $ oY Springs up to life; and, freſh to ſecond pain, 2a leak, L'E) ange. 4 u - u. nec * loſe_their jp 4 
1 07 iy vid to-day, to-morrow to be lain. Dryden, 4 No more accuſe thy pen; but charge: the 1 ee G 42 

if 4 130 1 2 aw'd by heav'n, the F Hebrew flies; ] On native Noth, and 44 of time: hi 

4 15 \ l — Her artful tongue, and more per ſuaſive eyes; Beware the publick laughter of the town, _ 4 Any- active p 4 an cba by \ which 
. And, ſpringing from her diſappointed arms, Thou ſpring'f a leak already in thy crown. Dryd, motion or ion is produced or propa- 
{i 1192-464 Prefers a dungeon to forbidden __ Blackm, ] Whither ſhe ſprung a ws. I yrs ae . gated. | 
1 . ED The mountain ſtag'that:/pring | Or whether ſhe, was overſet with: wind, 7 bk My heart finks 11 me „ White 1 * him ſpeak, 
Fo ſ 1 * From height to height, and bounds 1 the plains But down at once with all her crew * went. : And Harem Nacken'd fibre drops its Hold, | 
10 ee. 1 eee Dryden, | Likes nature letting down the ſprings of life 3, 
a nne be.) 4. To diſcharge : applied to a mine. So much the name of father awes toe ftil. ay 
| 10 0 | | Than be. a ſlave. ape | Philips riton. Our rs diſc ſeveral of che enemies N Nature i is the ſame,, and man, is. the be has 
rr . 
17 4 0 i w y ip ny executions at give motion. | . 
1 1 iy to the end of the ftick that ſoringe. Mares Hand. I rung a ln Ee the whole neſt was Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings ta move. « Popes 
| 7 tf 12. To riſe from. a covert, overthrown. Addiſon's Speftator. | 5. A leap; a bound; n a violent 
| WEN | My doors are hateful to my eyes, Iz. Toe contrive on a addon; z to produce | tot: ; 2 ſtruggle 
4 | Filb'd and damm'd up with gaping creditors, | haſtily to offer ly. 160 joke 


N as fowlers ag their game ging, | - The friends to the4cauſe prong a-new project 3 Thas NOW ua his ai frog rg all his mi 
| and it was Cao at e aud not ap- | e neee. 


* f * 
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beoalm'd Nn 
Per AY dae be ve Vat know. 


_ Governs 
his currents; Mift his ſai 
He v 42 and how Seel; 


her lea 
——_—— 22 Ne ; 
7. . A fonneain 3/ an ile bf wacer from th e 


.  Bacon's Mar. Hiſtory 

pen in tn eise ths dech cis ciniſes know, 
— anne 
riſe 

| And eeing the branch, conceives the root below 
Theſe things r he views without the body * 


He addo the we and ftanding 5 5 
| Knd bounding banks for winding rivers 1 22 


Nile hears him knocking-at his en gat 

And ſeelcs his hidden ſpring, and fears his — 
fates. Diyde 

He bathed himfelf in cold ring water the |. 
mid? of winter. Locke, 
The water that falls down from the clouds, fink; 
ing into beds of rock or clay, breaks out in ſprings, 
commonly at the bottom of hilly ground. 


vb. A ſource 3 086 Sworn, hv. 4 2 
ſupplied, © * 


75 that grot ring which doth great kingdom 


9 


— 


_ Diſtilling virtue, ſhedding peace and love 
In every place, as Cynthia ſheds her beams. Dov. 
I move, I fee, I .difcourſe, and know; , 


7 I ſhall Gick them 4 , 
eee — oh ay | 
res « 
2 ton the tops of hi, through/a great 
pure earth, with leſs mixture of other wa- 


Locke. | 


The FE 3 


* — £ * 
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155 1 BOS 1 © 
th Wa Ne with-living water þ wy 7 
of a voy, to 8 * wo His: 2025 and body z then wre the dooy ** 2 1 
> Nie, the Pofleſs' "8 Ln N 
2 Ts r of th cor To of arg, v. n. To the 280 5 
u e were ſo as to make them N ttering in drops. 5 15 
wb * I ! 'Y 3 
The ky is © ey ths lui endowed with poet Bull prin of tho pi wich his ug. 
er e Wen wo | : Sod may well enough be performed by pris. 
rarefation. | „ of effuſion of water. e's Parergon. 
Spar NGHALT, 1. el and 22 en dext rous damſels led ing mop, 
A * 0G by Which the horſe ewitches | And cleanſe the ſpatier'd ſaſh, and ſcrub the ſtairs, 
Know Saturday appears. Cay: * 
1 and ame me; ons wuld! SPRI'NKLER. #. / from rink, ee 
Nike its * I ſp rinkles. : 
And een ren among thn: . ten, Doeh. o throw out 3 6 wy 
6 + ſfrom, Ne Angers with force. Coinmonly,ſict ©... 
t firings PAP de Toads ſometimes exclude or fprit out 3 ant and Y 
Woodcocks arrive firſt Ve north that's e ha 


every plaſh-ſhoot ſerveth for ſpring/ts to * | 
{To Syai'ncle, . a. Miſrinted, Ir. h 


| 
1 


Poſe, for, y; prinkle 86 
. © arg rr FIR * 

Who, fuck and ſpangled 8 

Waſhes it off, and fpringles in your faces 
Your reekipg villany. "She » Timon of Athens 

SPRI'NGTIDE. . . [ /pring- 


ride. 
1 Tall ee Aigh | 


Love, like ſpringtider, toll ana high, 


| Swells in every youthful vein; 
But each tide does lefs ſupply, 
Till they quite ſhrink i in again: 
II a flow in age a 
'Tis but rain, and duns bot cler. 
* Dryden's Tyranzick Lewd 


that is, in night, or upon by 8. — 
Cretu: 


Though how I am, I was not always fo: 

Then which I was muſt be before, 

Whom, as my ſpring of being, I adore. 
Rolling down through ſo many barb 


from the of Virgil, -it A2 along 
the filth of the Ooths =o Bae wn 
He has a ſecret ſprin 2 
continual feaſt of a 8 ne oh within, that 
forbids him to be miſerable, Bentley. 
9. Riſe ; beginni 1 


ouſe. 
1. 0 ; original. ' 3 
The 2 of the quicker or ſlower termina- 


* 


Blackmore, 

The 1 — like thoſe of 
great rivers, are often mean and little. 
SPRING, 


 SpxCfNGAL, 14 A yoath. Obſolete. 


Before the bull ſhe pictur'd winged: love, 
With his young brother ſport, light fluttering 
Upon the waves, as each had been a dove; 
The one his bow and- hafte, the dther ſpring . 
A burni tead about his head did move, | 
As in their fire's new love both triumphing. 4 74 
SPRINGE. 2. / 2 ſpring] A 
nooſe which, faſtened to any 


body, catches. by a ſpring or jerk. 


As a woodcock to my own pringe, One, 
I'm juſtly kill'd with . of treachery, Tak. 


Let goats for food. their loaded udders | lend; | 


F 


But neither aa * nor ſnares. employ. 24 Aer | 
With hairy inges ve the birds betray, 

Slight lines * prey: f 
rr NOR. 2. J. Len e On * 
> rouſes game. 

PRI'NGTNESS. . 

8 . e 


|| 


==: 


| About the in Tie Satnyal called 320 by 
of Dating s 1 Saw, in. 26. 


uon os this diltemper, ariſes" from theſe three 


Swift. : 


| 3. To:beſpriakls ; to-walh, wet. or 


derb 


Srarxor. _ {from ringe. 

1. Elaſtick; having the "power" of lee 
itſelf. A. 

Had not the 8 n n. 

Such as it is, to fan the vital flame, 

The blood; defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had ceol'l. and:Janguiſh'd in th” arterial . 
While the tir d heart had trove, with fruitleſs vain, 
To paſh. the lazy tide along the vein. 

Blackmore's Creation. 


intelligible, by feigning the 


ſpringy and ramauy vr rolled up like hoops, or 


wh, other means than a repulſive power. Newt 

hough the bundle of fibres Which conſtitute 
any x a6 may be mall, "OY -fibres may be ſtrong 

Ts I had not been a 


(> hand bk of che 5 25 4 let 
it 8 le ' . ix, 
2. To ſcatter'in drops 10 
|, Sprinkle water of pu ning ppon wen 


Now. 1 


by ſpri 
Let us draw * aune 
dene faith, Bios ohr hearty 
en . p 


N (Hebrews. 


b Fe TAS N. 


44 11 u. 


of — "Seas rind 20] 0 


die when the moon chiefly reigns; | 


This vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems un- 
rticles of air to be 


A 


. | 


oh: 


| 


— 


root end of the corn. Martimer 2 . 

I SPRUTSAILL. 4. . [ forit and fail, e 
wy Gl which bee 2 the haldpeit aſl, 
O i. 


28 


i 


L 


e cutting e 


1 


| corſe, 
| e ind. 


* 


there may be perhaps ther 3 ut it caynot be 


8 
fen dot ; to germinate; 
* "Uſed of barley wened ber 
malt, : 
Sexer, s. / {from' the e - Shoot 
Te) * 4 


eee ee 3 
— ittle; and Mew the hit or at the 


Se themſelves of the fireſhip, by 
tackle off with their Wort. 


srelre. . [contraed from pi A. 


tes of fiery 1 in flame. | 
Mount up, — take a ſalamander's name. Popes 


Spri'TERVLUY, adv. - {Sce Bran- 
* J Vigorouſly ; with life and ar- 


The Grecians ſpricefully drew from the darts the - 


SPRI'PELY. a — J Di, 
Vou have not wo iffers, highly 
Fill'd full of daiſies at Ne f field, od driven 
Home to their hovels ; alliſo ns 

That no roome can containe 


SPRONG, The preterite of rin 

ſolete. * 

Not mĩſtruſting, till theſe new curiadities 

ve, th that ever any man would think. 2 
herein miſpent, or the time waſtefully con 

| To Sraeur. . u. rpnyrvan, TN" 

Dutch. Sprout, pri, and by. 


"I 


2 Pas . 
very frequent tranſpaſition T a . 
e are all the ſame. 8 
1. Tosſhoot hy 
The ELIE leaves that ry Gy 9 


thejr Lelow, to the y 
weight, ad era in he rf | * 5. 5 
| = up z wright by wiping tm again, when dee ; 


| acon. 
That leaf faded, but the young buds ſprouted.. 


— fai lea 1 
22 $ Nara) Hite... 


vent 
1 (on * of ae hoſe 2 4 25- . 

bare notwithſtanding” tel; Babi x: . 
Old, Rauris Is by-Gld Fhllemon ſeem: 


r ee 


ks. 


c Int and loc CL for food, = 


: 


* 


x 


plumes appear. Vettel. 


Number my ranks, and vifit every ſpront. Milton. 


To this kid, taken out of the womb, were 
„ brought i in the tender ſprouts of "ſhrubs; and, after | 
it had taſted, J „8 Be as are the 


by 
%# 4 


\ I 
| | 
il 

S | 

| 
| 
bo 
1 
1 
= 
4 
| 


- uſual food of goats. on the Creation. 
Sr rb. 5. / pl. [fromy/proned, * | 
coleworts. 


SPRUCE. . IStinner derives Wn 


from preux, French ; but he propoſes 1 


es Ae eee / Oo geen 
= ” 


probably came pruce.] _ Nice+ trim 
neat without elegance. It was anciently 
ed of things with a ſerious meaning 1 
it is now! uſed ba of an and with 
Levity. | 
The tree 


That wraps that cryſtal in a eats 


"I 


41 


— — — —— 


—— — 


19 


— — — 
— 2 * 
— —— * — 


Don 
Along the criſped ſhades and bow'rs * 
RKevels the. ſpruce and jocund ſpring; 
The graces, and the roſy-boſom d rat 4 
| "Thither all their bounties bring. | Milton. 
I muſt not ſlip into too ſpruce a ſtyle for ſerio 
matters; and yet J approye not that dull i infipis- 
_— of 2 praQtiſed by many chymiſts. 22 U. 
t his! band and beard in order, 
* to accoſt and board her. ce. 
He is ſo bruce, ht he can never be benteel. | 
 Tatler. | 
| This Tim makes a ſtrange figure with that 


——Ü—— — 4 


— 
. by — 
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; = p 5 = 2 8 9 7 1 l 
4 => * * a * — — > 
. „Kd T waa, Oe PT = I. Wy" a 
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Tall Norway fir their math in battle ſpent, 
And Engl oal oaks ſpring. leaks ind planks at 


21 10 
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Ul en 
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SFUME 1. , [ puma; ti Foam ; frbth.|. 


To" SPUME. W. 17 [ 


7 ee eee, e 3 . rn 
nn conn 4 Fe provely =, { und Seren th 7 © * 
* ax, Kagan the 8 Jp 
. ann ene bete aeg Per *. 7; Ronen my et 
Ab malt Eetweep 3 your hands ts WR ame Somers 1 {| Any thing chars tort, | b e 71 
45 routing clean ve Mortimer t und Will not eaſily be nd. 
| 2+ To ſhoot into ramifications,  - de 4 1. N A ſhort. kalte; I mon 
ee eee ks Wraps in.contempt..._ 
| 35 E My love-to heelah 1s-crore randy fe 15 a, N * 


ar Dutch; 55 Fr.] 


Far weeds that grow theſe ſtones betwixt; . nr 


And on the aſhes / 
. Herron nies |, gods a 
a vegetable. FITS 18 |. Swift, } kk horſe. to drive 
Stum N trees; lying out of the groun will] Spy” IL ERS Tarn. N {perhaps Pro-. — him forw 
g Fe Fut forth Jpronts for a times $58, acon, perly 244 | Are ch as are em- eee A 
ere the odorous breath of cadre [ploye to fee that it be well ſpun, andil « bathiry had A" the: ſuv: to 965-610 Philo- 
WN Numbering leaves, or taſſel'd horn 1. 1 5 dee D clea's pictute. Sidney. 
b the high Wiek, hafte 1 all about, the loo Whether the body palitick "FED 


A horſe whereon the governour doth ride, 
Who, newly in the ſeat, that it may know 
Nr command ity Fance feel the E 


Materials dark, and crude, 


irituous and fiery ſpume, till touch © | 


1 


heaven's ray, and temper'd, they ſhoot forth rv 19444 512 Li bak 
Zo beauteous, op ding to the ambient Bight.” MI. . 4 He ſently ſet Pur to hie bock, and departed 
Waters frozen in pans, aftet their diffotution, | - ens reſt of the company. 
leave a froth and pu upon them, which are {11732 1 1 Knolles's Hifely of ebe Turks 
cauſed by the wp parts diffuſed by the congealable | as I for this intitled Sir, 


"'And:gitt with rudy fen abs foury -' 


Brown's Hulgar Errours. 
For fame and 


pes, + Nr 'To 


4. 1% 


mixture 
honour to wage battle ? Hadron 


1 * with heſitation: Junius thinks it come foam; to froth, 4 2. \Jacitement ; inſti ation, It is uſed with 
from /prout.'/ Caſaubon trifles yet more | gpytugys, _ [ totes; Lacie 3 From 0 before the effekt. Drjden has uſed it 
x; n I know not whence to $pU MY. BY noun.] Frothy ;'foamy, | 4; with /; but, if he : ſpeaks properly, he 
deduce it, except from pruce, In anci- The cauſe is the putrefaction of the body by unt |... means — ke ier ke word Per- 
ent books we find furniture of prace natural heat: the putrifying parts ſuffer &'turgeſs | +, ſonal. 
i thing coſtly and elegant, and then —_ _—_— Fi ig — adn behind. can eu 


po be ſome end, the defire wheyeof. provoketh 


unto notion how ſhould chat divine power of the 
ſoul, that ſpirit. of our mind, evet ſtir itſelf into 


action, unleſs. it have alſoſthe like /pur ? . Hooker, 
What need we any ſpur, but out own cauſe, 

70 prick: us to redreſa? ,  Shakeſpe Fuljus Ceſar, 

Flis 2 are deep, and pot vulga . nat made 


Not with more madneſs, rolling from afar, 
The ſpumy waves proclains the wat ry wary il 
And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 
March onwards, and inſult the rocky ſhore. Drya 
The / and florid ſtate of che blood, id] 
\ paſſing: through the lungs, ariſes from its ow 
elaſticity, arid its violent motion, * Abi 


1. 


* 


—_— 


| al parti u 

: pon the ſpur of a,particular occaſion, but out of 

| + Ehallbe took up 7 ruce, fill'd with diamond. bes 1. 8 N xpep * demſelves. e eee e _ far en. to make his people more 
19 Thou wilt not Niese me in che middle ſtreet, PUN, The preterite ang part. -paſl. wh ps | en 
14 Tho ſome more 22 2 n thou doſt meet | bia. 1 veg er ns ek: eward is, 1 * f uirtus in all good arts, all 
$773 I be nymph nor un, hor drefs'dwith artfulprid 1 laudable attempts; and emulation, Which is the 
x 


Her veſt was gather'd up; her hair was tied. Hadd i. 
T 


- other ſpur, will, never be wantihg, when particular 
tewards are propofed. Dryden. 


The chief, If not only, /pur to human indy 
When he needs what you have gleaned} it is b t 3 A . 

ſqueezing you, and, ſpunge, Ve e Hom! LJ - makes him in love with | 

| Conddering 1 

he painter"s 


SPUNGE. . / J [pongiay Lat.] KN IgE: 
See Sronoe. 


: 


1 


to the latter, All; - 
he Rudy,” without 4 


and upon the punge, compounded A ſtimulus; a polite * any thing that 
reſiſtance of the air, the ſpunge di nicchanically | 


the motion that was impreſſed by.f - * childiſh bait.” © 
with the ſpecifick gravity of the pings and the | - galls and teazes,: +; ©» 

: . Grief and patien noted Him boch, 
and unavoidably move in 1 5 particular line of n Cy) n 


- Mingle their ſpurs together. Shakeſp« Cymbeline. 


7 x motion. .  . Bentley's Sermons. 
l nie Ga i Ce FR ne RES 0s 5.» Lee 8rd 4 To rp nn pus 
'| To SprVCE.v.'n. {from the 9 To Bank on others for n „ or birds che bill is of ke matter wth rhe teeth: 
43:54 dreſs with affected neatneſs. | 2 s will maintain vo, with the Fae get; of } as for their ſpur, it is but a nail. Bacon. 
. 'SprRUCE\ n. A ſpecies of fir. en gi While you are young. | . Swift eq Gay. Animals po natural - weapons to'fefend and 
9 Sezue In An. [from Pyruce, TT» ue 1. pane 4. al Let and "nw ; Yome ee enen = 
1b 4 | HJE, E to 1 tors a « AKs Dt $8.3 7 
7 1 5 fir.]' 97 * rinQured with branches of | taken before commitment to priſon, 5. A v chung land, du! a lag. 
4H In vlcers of the kjaneys Mice is a ** Where the bailiffs ſponge ups n them, 1 bea } The ba n ucket re the ſpurs 
48 pal amick. ; Arbuthnor. | riot at their coſt, be pine and cedar. Pp N een 
4:14 85 EATHER, fru ted fi 1 bailiff kept you thi whole & evening * ry 155 | 
1 PRU CEL * ns +; lee P oF. arb . F 1 Swift. {To Sruk. „ 4. [from che ndun.] 
10 Fe Faces PRIN . i OK Ye eee 20%. from /þ 1 1. To prick With the Pur f to drive win 
1 be: &. ke al the N. an Aj. 9 $68 
1 r adv. ¶ ſrom ſpruce. dag nic ee of ſm "ole, a Gn lte * 5 1 ci a, wha” at eight W e hi 
? Some Engliſh wok, vex'd in a Bel an) loom ouſe of Farting.) * 1 en K. F. ; 4 
8 U CEN £88. 100 [from erik) Nea ; 5 And into doch of ſpungy foftgeſs b = Hp 4 © * wa" ray i ek _ be. mounfed 568 
nels.without elegance. dad Into France dr colder Denimark roam, 1 Re dem 1d Kong ae de ſpurr Pm pes 
staune. The ep and participle To ruin with worſe air our ſtaple trade... Pod \ n em in rongly,, 
paffive of /pring. * ; 67 s. T5 2. Wet; moiſt; watery. oo 7 „ei enn Spit 


Id .Jove's bird,” the Roman eagle, wirlg'd 
2 From the 


jan 55 


he finds his ignorante is careſſed : But when yoo 
115 1 auc maul them, you make:them men; 


eee , 


—_ ., 


gy ſouth to this part of - abr by 
ere vaniſh” d UNITE STE Shak. C mins b 
94 cal N et lee Þ VE 11 | 


* 


3 er Sevintmng. 5. ae. wg 4 %* E. Seh drop or two Fall Ang, 


"ſmall ſea-fiſh. It ſealds PINT eks, like the mY we 
* 7 inſtigate';"00- Weng, do res for- All-faints, do la for porke and WW 8 That, ſputt ring in — flame, works outwards into . 
For ſprats and Like your ara „ . 
, 
| 


EY 


| Lovers break nor hours, get +», [To Syvnn, v. 4. [yponnan, . Saxon. ] 2 25 wane np ſuan particles with 
yu 8 br thei 3 Sb F | 1, 'To kick 0 ſtrike or drive with the foot. | "The nightly virgin, whe hos oat ſhe plies; _ 
the 225 ot upon their minds beſo | ' They ſuppes d I could rend bars of ſteel, | Foreſees the 3 ds, mo in the ſkies, 
Ge with the mar end of; of goodwill, chat affec- 2 in pieces poſts of adamant. When ſparklig Fring light advance, 
uon may ſpur them to their duty. Leb.. FRY —_— « Henry VI. And in the f. 4 + oily; ee dae, B, 
| | , 
+ 1 2 i per dro what oak .. © And P Fang! 1 9 but if it de hot ſo; 3. To ſpeak haſtily and obſcurely, as wk 


Thou art not honeſt. + Shakeſpeare's Coriclenus, | the mbuth we ; to throw out the ſpittle 


fo SPUR. Vs is You that did-void your rheum upen my beard, | by haſty 


i. To travel with great expedition. | And foot me as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur A ginking owl fa . 
Wich backward bos the Parthians ſhall be there, | Over your threſhold, Shak. Merchant of Venice. aſked POE A he re to ſtand ſtaring her! in 1 
And, ſpurring from the fight, confeſs their fer: _ . He in the ſurging ſmoke the eyes? L'Eftr ranges 0 
A de wreath ſhalt crown our Cæſat's brows. | Uplifted ſpurn'd the ground. Milton. They could neither of them ſpeak ther rage; 
| Dryden. | So was I fore dd and ſo fell a ſputtering at one another like -two 
4. To preſs Fand | To do a Gy 2 juſtice to myſelf, Tv | roaſting apples, Cone K 
Aſcanius took ch alarm, while yet he led, - | And ſpurn thee from my preſence. Dryd: Don Seb. | Though he ſputter through'a ſefſkon, | 3 
. And, ſpurring 255 _ equals ſoon 0 — d. n will L draw up my legs, and urn her from It never makes the leaſt impreſſion z 7 0 
S. Dryden's Aneid. | me 4. wy heh AG Addiſon +: $ — Whate'er he ſpeaks for madneſs. goes. Swift, 
Some bold 2 ene th in with infinite mik -N u your and, 
"3gnorance and errour, yet, by ſpurring on, refine Thatthreats a fight, and ſpurm! the rifng land, Pope. Fo oo tk Se? a. To throw out m 
- themſelves. Grew, | When Athens finks by fates unjuſt, noiſe and heſitation. * | 


Thou doſt with lies the ror 8 


When wild barbarians her duſt. Pape 
dr ufa ALTE. adj. L Hur and 2. ] Hurt . 1 10 Obtending heav'n for whate'er ills· be fall, 


No chey, who reach Parnaſſys' lofty 8 


with the ff Par. + MON? | Employ their pains to ſpurn ſome others down, Pope. | And ſputt ring under ſpecious names thy gall.- 
I was not made a horſe, . | 2. To reject; to ſcorn; to put away with In the midſt of careſſes, and without the. leaſt 
And yet I bear a burthen like an afs;> — 4 contempt; to DN 4 1 pretended' incitement, to ſputter out the vo ac- 
Spurgall d and tir d by jaunting Bolingb roke.. | 5 p ; bad „ cuſations pn offt. 
| _ are | _ n wiſdom I ſhould aſk your namez 4s Moiſt 
What! ſhall each ſp" all hackney of e e day, But ſince thy outſide looks ſo fair and warlike, PUTTER. . 7 ow" out in 
Or each new-penſion d Feorbant, pretend What ſafe and nicely I might well delay, | {mall drops. 


To break my windows, {f I treat a friend ? Pepe. 4, By rule of knighthood, I diſdain and ſpurs. Shak. ||'Spu"rTELER. 3. 1 [from ſputter.) | One 

© SyvnoE.: . / [eſpurge, French; | ſpurgie, | 3+ Lo treat with contempt. that ſputters. 
Dutch; from purgo, Latin.] A plant] hen den gd wh ya mare choral . SPY. . +: [ ais, Welſh; gien, French; 
violently purgative. Spurge is a general tune has Jaid them their 0 Fi feet. Locke. | ie, Dutch; ppeculator, Latin. It is ob- 
name in n for all milky purgative | 77, Sy u RN, v. u. ; | 7 ark by a Geranadi, that y has been 


cen” _ Ds = ** — 1. To make contemptuous oppoſition; ; wo in all ages a word by 1 the Ys, 7 
ve e 
>. of waht ſeventy-one ſpecies of this plant, make inſolent reſiſtance. * | office of the eye, has n — * 
of which wartwort is one. Broadleaved ſpurge is a | A. ben to blunt the ſword | thus the Arimaſyinn of old, fabled to 
biennial plant, and uſed in medicine under che Thos ourds The peace and Grey od, our perſon ; have but one eye, were ſo' called from . 
name of cataputia minor. The milky juice in ay more, to ſpurx at your moſt royal image. Shak. ari, which among the nations of Cauca- 
theſe plants is uſed by ſome to deſtroy warts; but] | a; © andulph, do 1 . fus (ll fignifies one, and d jp which has 
articular care ſhould be taken in the application, Why thou againſt the church, our holy mother, | Em ? 4 
69 13 it "a ſtrong cauſtick. Milker.. So wilfully doſt ſpurn 9 Shakeſpeare 5. King Jobn. ö been received from the old Aſiatick 
That the leaves of cataputia, or ſpurge, being Infirudt the way 4 languages for an eye, fight or one that 
lucked upwards or downwards, perform their ope- Vanoc hould ſpars againdt our rule, an Air tes.] One ſent to watch the conduct. Or 
Oe by purge or vomit, is a ſtrange conceit, | The wibutary provinces to ware bie N. mot1ons of others z one ſent do gain in- 
aicribing unto Plants poſitional operations. 2. To tos up the heels ; to kick or ſtruggle. | telligenceinanenemy's or countr 
Bin Vulgar Errours. | The drunken las in the kennel pur, 8 "We'll hear * _ 3 * 
Sruk on Flax. z. . [thymele&a, Lat.] A The glaſſes ſhatters, and his charge o'erturns. Gay, | Tatk K news, and el calk with he * 
plant. |SyuRN. 2. % [from the verb.] Kick; And take upon s the a5 2 | 
SPURGE Laurel or Mexereon. u. * chan. 1 inſolent and contemptuous treatment. As if we were God's ſpies, & Spares King Leare 
dapbne Lat.] A plant. The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns oF 1 Spies of the Volſcians - . - .. 
grun 0 7 h ha, L. A That patient merit of th* unworthy takes. Held me in chace, that I was fof&@ to whaet' © * ; 
PURGE Olive. u. 7. le ame 1. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. Three or four miles about. Shakeſp. Coridlanus, 
8 ſhrub, 17 35 L "a [Seüxx ET. ./, A plant. CI | Nee . by diligent ſpies _ 
1 ad. ver 4 Li * 21. Sev- KRER. u. /. Lee! One wooß AN — 5 | Bots 
SPU'RIOUS: adj. . Lak) -- | IS... | With purpoſs to explord, or to diſturb, | 


1. Not genuine; counterfeit ; adulterine. STV nAIEA. n. / [from ſpur.] One who The ſecrets of your realm. Miktes's email. 


Such command. we h 05 
Reformed churches reject not all traditions, but makes ſpurs. To ſee that none thence D 2 of 
ſuch as are ſpurious, ſuperſtitious, and not conſonant Su RRY. 7. 4 [/pergula, Latin. ] A plant. | Or enem , While God was in his work. "- Milton. : 
to the prime rule of faith. bite. 7 8 See To Sir.] To N ing lies hid from radiant eye; 
The coin that ſhows the firſt is generally rejected] SPURT. O. 7, [See To All they ſubdue become their ſpies. 
. 35 ſpurious, nor is the other eſteemed more authen- | fly out with a quick ſtream. . Secrets, as choſen jewels, are ras fo 
tick by the preſent Roman medaliſts. Add. on Italy. If from a puncture of a lancet, the manner of Preſented to oblige the falf:- Muller. 
If any thing elſe has been printed, in which we | the ſpurting out of the blood will ſhew it. Over my men I'll ſet my careful foie, , 
really had any hand, it is loaded with ferien ad- | Wiſeman's Surgery. To watch rebellion in their very eyes. Drydens, 
ditions. | has *. Spy” RWAY» 7. / ( ſpur and WAY. ] Al Theſe wretched | ſpies of wit muſt then confeſs, - 
2. 1 legitimate; 1 Se horſe-way ; * A brid e road : diſtin& from | They take more pains to pleaſe themſelves rok 1 
our Scipios, Calera Pompeys, and your Ca | road . 
Theſe —— anch, — all — our © 20 8 for carriages. Thoſe who attend on their ſtate, are ſo — 
Of violated maids. Addiſon's Cato. SPUTA'TION. 1. J. [ /putum, Latin.] The Hpies placed upon them by the publick to obſerve 
SPU"RIOUSNESS.. 1. . from Jpurious, ] act of ſpitting. them nearly, Fray ade "p | 
Adulterateneſs ; * 0 being counter- | A moiſt conſumption receives its FIR Ng 75 Spy. v. a. [See SPY. 3. £1 -- 
feit. from a moiſt Jputaticn, or expectoration: a dry one Ta To diſcover by the eye at a diſtance, 0 
is known by its dry coughs Harvey on Conſump. | 
You proceed to Hippolytus, and ge of his U'TTE L ina ſtate of concealment; to eſpy. 
ſpur lou ne with as much confidence as if you were 7 8 R. v. 1. [/ n atin. ] : Light hath no tongue, but is all Ng | * 
* wit: « += Waterland. | l. To emit moiſture in ſmall flying — 1 could ſpeak as well as ſpy, a 
__ 
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Donne. 
A tountryman- ſpied a ſnake under a hedge, half 
| L' Eftrange. 


ryden. 


he ſpied a note of admiration. Sift 


3. To ſearch or diſcoyer by 
Moſes ſent to ſpy out Jaazar, and took the vil- 


© lages. Numbers. 
7 Sex. v. n. To ſearch narrow 


It is my nature's plague' | 
To ſoy into abdte; and oft ar © te” 2 
Shapes faults that are not. deſpeare s Othello. 


Syy"BOAT. #. /. [ /py and boat.] A boat 
ſent out for intelligence. TER 
_ _ Giving the colour of the ſea to their ſpyboars, to 
keep them from being diſcovered, came from the 
Veneti« , Arbutbnot. 
SQUAB. 2%. [I know not whence de- 
_ nved,] | 
1. Unfeathered ; newly hatched. | 
Why muſt old pigeons, and they ſtale, be dreſt, 
| When there 's ſo many ſuab ones in the neſt? . 
2. Fat; thick and ſtout ; aukwardly bulky. 
The nappy 
Nor the ſuab daughter nor the wife were nice, 
Each health the youths began, Sim pledg's it twice. 
1  Betterton. 
* 1. /. A kind of ſofa or couch; a 
| ffed cuſhion. 
On her large u you find her ſpread, 
Like a fat corpie upon a bed, Pope. 
$quas. adv. With a heavy fudden fall, 
plump and flat. A low word. 
be eagle took the tortoiſe up into the air, and 
dropt him down, ſquab, upon a rock, that daſhed 
bim to pieces, ; = ' L'Eftrange. 
SA IE. . J | /quab and pie.) A 
pie made of many ingredients. 
| Cornwal ſeuabpie, and Devon whitepot brings; 
And Leifter beans and bacon, food of kings. King. 
To SQuas. v. 2. To fall down plump or 
or flat; to ſquelſh or ſquaſh. : 
SqQua'sB198. adj. [from /quab.) Thick; 
heavy; fleſhy. | 
Diet readers them of a ſquabbifþ or lardy habit of 
' body, Harvey. 
Te SQUA'BBLE. v. a. [ liabla, Swediſh. ] 
To quarrel; to debate peeviſhly ; to 
wrangle ; to fight. A low word. 
Drunk ? and ſpeak parrot ? and ſquabble ? ſwag- 
ger ? oh, thou invincible ſpirit of wine ! 
| Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
I thought it not improper, in a /quabbling and 
contentious age, to detect the vanity of confiding 
Ignorance. Io Glanville. 


If there muſt be diſputes, is not ſquabbling leſs | 


Inconvenient than murder? Collier on Duelling. 

The ſenſe of theſe propoſitions is very plain, 
though logicians might unable a whole day, whe- 
ther they ſhould rank them under negative or affir- 
mative. | Wattss Logick. 


 SqQUA'BBLE. 2. /. [from the verb.] A low 


rawl-; a petty quarrel, 
In popular factions, pragmatick fgols commonly 


3 L'* Eftrange. 
A man whoſe perſonal courage is ſuſpected, is 
got to drive ſquadrons before him; but may be 
allowed the merit of ſome ſsabble, or throwing a 
bottle at his neighbour's head. Arbutbnot. 


Seva"BBLER. . % [from Auabble.] A 
quarrelſome fellow ; a brawler. 
x 
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begin the ſquabble, and crafty knaves reap the be- 
- neſt. 
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SQUADRON; „ [o/catron, Fr. fas 
* N. | 0 : 
. N Italian; from guadratur, 


| 


| | Jut 
2. A part of 


- Evrimidon 
| . peighing by; 
The king a foot-man, 
ord . NE N C pman. 
; Nothing Moors were more afraid of, than 
in a ſet battle to fight with ſquadrons coming or- 
_ derly on. ed -  Knolles 
Then beauteous Atys, with Iülus bred, | 
Of equal age, the ſecond ſquadronled. Dryden. 
3. Part of a fleet; a certain number of 
ſhips. : | | 
Rome could not 
many provinces, without ſquadrons ready e 


hoſe hilf-rounding guards © © _ 


„ 
WF” x 


an army; a troop, 


> 


uipt. 
uthnet. 


SQUA'DRONED: adj. [| from ſquadron. |] 
| | 


ormed into ſquadrons. . 
They gladly thicher hafte ; and by a choir 
Of ſquadron'd angels hear his carol ſung. Milton. 
SQVA'LID. adj. [ /quelidus, Latin.) Foul; 
nanny z . 
| A doleful . deſires a doleful ſong, ; 
Without hain art or curious compliments; 
And ſqualid fortune into baſeneſs flowing 
Doth ſcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. S 
Uncomb'd his locks, and ſqualid bis attire, 
Unlike the trim of love and gay deſire. 
. Dryden's Knight's Taue. 
All theſe Cocytus bounds with ſqualid reeds, 


— 


* 


To SQUALL. v. =. [fqzala, Swediſh.] 
To icream out as a child or woman 
frighted. 
| In my neighbourhood,. a very prattling 
ſhoulder of veal ſgua/ls out at the fight of a knife. 
” | Spectator. 
J put five into my coat- pocket; and as to the 
ſixth, I made a countenance as if I would eat 
him alive. The poor man ſqualled terribly. Swift. 
| Cornelius ſunk back on a chair; the gueſts 
ſtood aſtoniſhed ; the infant ſqualled. 


SQuaiL. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Loud ſcream. 


There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
| The ſhort thick ſob, loud ſcream, and ſhriller ſqua/l. 


| Pope. 
2. Sudden guft of wind. A ſailor's ward. | 
SQUA'LLER. 2. . [from /quall.] Scream- 
er ; one that ſcreams. | | 
S2UA LOR. n. /. [Latin.] Coarſeneſs ; 
. want of cleanlineſs and neat- 
. . nels. 


Take heed that their new flowers and ſweetneſs | 


do not as much corrupt as the others dryneſs and 

ualor. | Ben Jonſon. 

| What can filthy poverty give elſe, but beggary, 

fulſome naſtineſs, ſgualor, uglineſs, hunger, and 

; thirſt? Burton. 

8 A'LLY, adj. [from uall.] Windy; 
A ſailor's word. 


* 


N 


S MOUS. adj. | /quameus, Lat.] Scaly; 


covered with ſcales. 
| The fea was repleniſhed with fiſh of the cartila- 


' ginous and ſquamoſe, as of the teſtaceous and cruſ- |; 
Woodward. 
Thoſe galls and balls are produced in the gems 


taceous kinds. 


of oak, which may be called u, oak cones. 
. Derham's Phyſico-T beology. 
To SQUA'NDER, v. 4. [wer/chwenden, 


> Teutonack. | 
Rrigiy; to ſpend profuſely; 


1. To ſcatter 


| 


A 


1. A body of men drawn up ſquare.” © 


met, and e Rood in fauadron join g. 
ir e er 


and ſo ſcowres the ſquadrons | 


maintain its dominion over fo | 


With muddy ditches, and with deadly weeds. Dry. | 


Arbuthnot and Pope. an 8; one end of which being thicker, and almoſt 
| 
| 


2. 


| the Indies, and other ve 
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| Never take « favourite waiting-maid; ® n. 

| Huate how great a fortune you brought, and how 
' little-you are allowed to {6 : Swift. 

Then, in plain proſe, were madetwo ſorts of men 
To Agr 9 ſore, and ſome ta hide agen, Pepe. 
rue friends would rather fee ſuch thoughts as 

they communicate only to one another, than what 

| wr ſquander about to all the world. *? Pope. 

How uncertain it is, whether the years we pro. 

| poſe to ourſelves ſhall be indulged tous; uncertain 

whether we ſhall have power, or even inclination, 


to improve them wanne 
ert. 
rſe. 


WY 


if 


away. | | hl 
To ſcatter ; to diflipate to diſpe 
He hath an argoſie 


bound to Tripolis, another to 
. he hath ſquandere# 
abroad. . re Sbaleſpeare. ö 
The troops we ſquander'd firſt again appear 
From ſev' ral quarters, arid incloſe the rear. Dryd. 
16. - He is a ſucceſsful warrior, : 
And bas the ſoldiers hearts; upon the ſkirts . 


| _ Of Arragon our ſquander'd troops he rallies. Dryd. 


5p A'NDERER. 2 /; [from /quander.] A 
| ſpendtbrift ; a prodigal ; 4 waſter; a 
laviſher, 29 4 
| Plenty in their own keeping teaches them from 
the beginning to be ſquanderers and waſters. Locke, 
SQUARE. adj. [y/zwar, Welſh ; quadras 
* tus, Latin, ] ee 
1. Cornered; having right angles. 
All the doors and poſts were ſquare, with the 
windows. | ingt. 
Water and air the varied form confound; 
I be ftraight looks crooked, and the ſquare grows 
| round. g „ 
2. Forming a right angle. 1 
This inſtrument is for ſtriking lines ſquare to 
other lines or ſtraight fides, and try the ſquareneſs 
of their work. | Maxon. 
3. Cornered; having angles of whatever 
| content; as three ſquare, five ſquare. 
Catching up in haſte bis three ſquare ſhield, 
And ſhining helmet, ſoon him buckled to the field. 


The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of 


three ſquare, is inſerted into the firſt bone of the 
ſternon. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


4. Parallel; exactly ſuitable. 
She's a moſt triumphant lady, if report be 
ſquare to her. | Shakeſpeare 

5. Strong; ſtout ; well ſet: as, a ſquare 

man, | A | 

6. Equal; exact; honeſt ; fair: as, ſquare 

dealing. Cider. 
All have not offended 


For thoſe that were, it is not ſguare to take 
On thoſe that are, revenge; crimes like to lands 
Are not inherited, Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
7. [In geometry.} Sqzare root of any 
number is that which, multiplied by it- 
ſelf, produces the /qzare, as 4 is the 
ſquare root of 16 ; becauſe 4X4=16 ; 
and likewiſe 6 the /quare root of 36, as 
6 x6==36. Nu 
SQUARE. 2. J. [quadra, Latin. 
I, & figure with right angles and equal 
ES, l ? . * , 
Then did a ſharyed ſpire of diamond bright, 
Ten feet each way, in ſquare appear to me, 
Juſtly proportion'd up into his height, 
$0 far as archer might hip level ſee. 
Rais'd of graſſy turf their table was; 
| And on her ample ſquare from fide to fide 
All autumn pil'd. Milton. 


An area of four ſides, with houſes on 
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2. 


| to throw away in idle prodigality. 


each ſide, 4 
The 
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meaſure or ri their gle 


Rule; larity; exact proportion; 
juſtneſs * — or conduct. Not 
5 much uſed. 

In St. Paul's time, the Integrity of Rome was 


famous; Corinth many ways reproved; they of 
Galatia much more out of ſquare. Hooker, 
The whole ordinance of that 


t was 
at firſt evil plotted, and through other overſights 
came more out of ſquare, to that diſorder which 
' it is How come unto. «» Spenſer's Ireland. 
l I have not kept my ſquare, but that to cone 
Shall all be done by th' rule. Shak. Aut. and Cleop, | 


Nothing ſo much ſetteth this art of influence 
out of ſquare and rule as education. Raleigh, 
6. Squadron ; troops formed ſquare, Not 
now in ole. | 
Hie n 
Dealt « an lieutenantry, and no practice had ; 
In the brave Shakeſpeare, 


455 quares of war. 

Our ſuperflu6us lacqueys and our peaſants, 
Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm 

About our ſquares of battle, were enow 

To purge this field of ſuch a hilding foe. Shakeſp, 
7. A ſquare number is when another, called 
"In root, can be exactly found, which 
multi _ by itſelf produces the ſquare, 


The following example is not accurate. 
Advance thy golden mountains to the ſkies, 

On the broad baſe of fifty thouſand riſe: 

Add one round hundred ; and, if that *s not fair, 
Add fifty more, and bring it to a ſquare. Pope. 
Quaternion ; number four: though per- 
' haps, in the following lmes, Haare am 


mean only capacity. 
bn, I profeſs 
Myſelf an enemy to all other joys 
Which the moſt precious ſguare of ſenſe poſſeſſes, 
And find I am alone felicitate 
Shakeſpeare. 


In your dear love. 
9. Level ; equality. 
Men mould ſort ſelves with their equals; 
for a rich man that converſes upon the ſquare with 
a poor man, ſhall certainly undo him. r 
We live not on the ſquare with ſuch as theſe, 
Bauch are our betters w N can better pleaſe. Dryd. 
10. Quartile; the aſtrol 
planets, diſtant ninety 00 from each 


* 
| 3. 
o 


To th' other five 
Their planetary motions and af; 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, an = 
Of noxious efficacy. Milton's Paradiſe 


11. Rule; conformity. A proverbial u = 
1 ſhall break no ſguares whether it n not. 
| a 

12. SQUARES go. The game proceeds. 

Cheſsboards being full of ſquares. 
One frog looked about him to fee how 

went with their new king. L' Eftran 

To SQUARE. v. &. [quadro, Lat. from 

noun.] 

1. To form with right angles. 

2. To reduce to a ig uare. 

Circles to e and cubes to double, 
Would give a man exceſſive trouble. Prior. 
3. To meaſure; to reduce to a meaſure. 
SZͤtubborn eriticks, apt, without a theme 


_ depravation, to ſquare all the ſex 
By Creffid's rule. Shak Pay 


2 425 to regulate ; z to mould ; to 


ares 


1 


ogical ſituation of 


| 


| 


þ 


| 
- 


1 


fy Jquar'f# thy life accordingly. 
employs not on us the hammer and the chiz- 
with an intent to wound or mangle us, but 
only to ſquare and faſhion our hard and ſtubborn 
hearts. Boyle*s Seraphick Love. 
us a meaſure of our undertak- | 
by the (REIN whereof 
zocrates to 
de the wiſeſt man in the IG becauſe he' applied 
his ſtudies to the moral part, the ſquaring men's 
Hammond. 


m_ 
1.) 


6. To reſpe& i in quartile. 


Ve 


mil be 


—— ſoul 
apprehends no further than this world, 
Shake 


The 180 he 


' God has deſigned 
ings ; his word and law, 
we are to ſquare our actions. 

The nc was enforced to 


proclaim 


lives. 


wrought; 
A living —— of the truths he taught: 
For this by rules ſevere his life quar'd, 


abhorrence of univerſity education. 
To accommodate ; to fit. 


To my proportion'd ftrength. 


* 1 


O'er Libra's fign a crowd ef foes prevails, 


1. To ſuit with; to fit with. 


His deſcription 
Theſe marine bodies do not ſqua 
opinions, but exhibit phænomena 


Obſolete. 
Are you ſuch fools 


That both ſhould ſpeed ? Shake 
But they do ſquare, that all 


te of being ſquare. 


of their work. 
Motion, ſquareneſs, or any particular ſh 
the accidents of body. 


SQUASH. 2. [from guaſb.] 
1. Any thing ſoft and dali cruſhed, 


a codling when it is almoſt an apple. 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth 

2. [melopepo.] A plant. 

Sg 


apace * 


4 
«+ 


contempt. 
How like I then was to this kernel, 


4. A ſudden fall. 


5. A ſhock of ſoft bodies. 


To SQUAT. . Ns 


J 


1 
Wi cowerin Sz 40 


Watts 's Lo 


My fall was ſtopped by a terrible ſquaſh, 
ſounded louder than the cataract of Niagara. Sewift. | 


To SQUASH. v. a. To cruſh into pulp. |. 
uattare, Italian.] To 
cloſe to the N 


His preaching much, but more his praice 


he 

That all might ſee the doctrine we irs they heard. 
Dryden. 
This muſt convince all och who have, pon A 
wrong interpretation, preſumed to ſquare opinions 
by theirs, and have in loud exclamations ſhewn theit 


Swift. 


Eye me, bleſt providence, aud fquare my trial 


i 


. 
The icy goat and crab that ſquare the ſcales. Creech. 
To SQUARE. v. u. 


I ſet them by the rule ; and, as they ſquare, 
Or deviate from undoubted doctrine, = D d. 
2 exactly to lime. 

are with thoſe 
thwart them. 

Wawdward. 


2. To quarrel; to go to oppoſite ſides. | 


To ſquare for this ? would it offend you then 

Titus Andronicus. 
eir elves for fear 
4 into acorn cups, and hide them there. Shak. (| 


UA'RENESS. 2. % [from /quare.] The | 


This inſtrument is for ſtriking lines ſquare to 
other lines or ſtraight lines, and try the /quareneſs 
on. 
are 
ick. 


No yet old 3 for a man, nor young enough 
for a boy; as a ſquaſh is before it is a peaſecod, or 


Night. 
Mill. 
waſh is an Indian kind of pumpion that 577 
3. Any thing unripe; any ching ſoft. In 


This ſquaſp, this gentleman, Shak, Winter" 5 Tale, 


Some profeſſions can equally ſquare themſelves | 
ta, and thrive under, all revolutions of government, 
South. 


ity 


| 


that 


8 ad}. {from the verb.) 


* 


Since they will overload my ſhoulders, I ſhall | 
throw down the burden with a Jquaſo among them. 
Arbuthnot, 


5 - * * 


8 


* 
. 6. 


7 . * 

| im there they found, 

1 cloſe at the ear of Eve. Milton. © 
Hey dedreft oatirades never capght hike: 

Squat on her hams, Swift, 

2. | Short and thick ; luving one part cloſe 


to another, as thoſe of an animal con- 


Nen 6567 
he ſquill-inſect is ſo called from fouge fail 
tode to the Foul enn 
WIR re-. 
reren 
r een 6 1 
Is bona fide all in all. Nur. * 
* UAT. 2. / 
he poſture of cowering or lying ITY 


A ſtitch- fall'n cheek. that hangs below the jaw; 
Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw | : 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
She fits at ſquat, and ſcrubs her leathern face, Dry. 


2. A ſudden fall. 
Bruiſes, ſquats, and falls, which often kit others, 
IP little hurt to thoſe that are temperate, 
Herbert. 
rb n/. A ſort of mineral. 
2 Muat confiſts of tin ore and ſpar incorpo- 
Mood ward. 
To Squrar. v. u. [ awake; 8wediſh.] 
1. To ſet up a ſudden dolorous — ; te 
cry out with pain. 
2. To cry with a ſhrill acute tone. 
The ſheeted dead © Wl 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman fireets, Shak, 
Cart wheels rock weak not when they are liquored. 


Bacons 
I ſee the new Arion ail; f 
The lute ſtill trembling underneath thy nail: 
At thy well ſharpen'd thumb from ſhore to ſhore, 
The trebles ſqueak for fear, the baſes roar. D 
Blunderbuſſes, 7 in every loop-hole, go off 


a guitar. a den. 
Who co endure to hear one of the rough old 


Romans ſqueaking through the mouth of an eu- 
nuch ? Au. 
How like brutes argans are to ouje: | 4 


They grant, if higher pow'rs think fit, / 
A bear might ſoon be made a. Wit; 


And that, fi 
Pigs might fences en ds - dogs bark _—_ 


| In florid impotence ke alia? | 
And, as the prompter breathes, the n 


Zoilus calls the companions of Ulyſſes Pu of 
ing pigs of Homer. I Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. To break filence or Heerecy for fear or 


If he be obſtinate, — A civil queſtion to hien 
upon the rack, and he ſqueaks, I warrant him. - 
Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. © 
SQUEAK. 2. /. on the oo! A trill 
quick cry ; of 
Ran cow and calf; and family of h 
In panick horrour of purſuing dogs: 


- With many a deadly grunt and doleful ſqueak, 


Poor ſwine ! = if meir er ets — 2 


T SL v. u. [/qwala, Swedih 5 
To cry with a ſhrill ſharp voice; to ery 


with pain. 
and /queal a cry | 
SOURAMISH. 41 [for — or 
gualmiſb, from ] lines faſtidious 
eaſily A gufted having the ſomach 6 
ſily turned; dein apt to take offence 
without much reaſon. It is uſed always 9 


* 


continued. 


| in Giflike either realor en, 


; N Ys 


, 


Squeak ſeems a ſhort ſudden - 
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The men of 


that wiſely condutts his' m 


ES To force between cloſe bodies, 
0 


#060 Phot taken en bega , 
Kin to tatters rent in wars ? 2 

is muſe is ruſtick, and perhap $ too plain 
5 tafts td entertain: 8 
ener 
ee is occaſion oppoſe 

no to. 
the moderns, or. to be ſucamiſb on either fide, He 


South. 


knowled he from 

3 $5 wn gather what lights ' 1 

8 UBA"MISHLY, adv. n 
n a faſtidious , ade. 


UEA"MISHNESS. Fr ang Bil 
iceneſs ; delicac idiouſneſs. 
2 he * Kerr to politician muſt laugh at 
rat of his conſcience, and read it 
n ve the wor- 
- ſhip of the of Lp tex, Ge 


of heaven; it is but conquering a 
q little / queamiſhneſs of ſtomach. Stilling fleet. 


+ To Tamiditer this doſe, fifty thouſand opera- 
tors, conſidering the /gueamiſpneſs of ſome ſtomachs, | 
and the n 0 4 ildren, is but rea- 
ſonable. | Swift. 


7 Sa EEZE. b. 4. lepran, Saxon 3 79 
- &Wwaſgu, Welſh. ] — 
1. To preſs 3 to cruſh between two bodies. 
It is applied to the ſqueezing or preſſing of things 
bee as in the preſſes for printing. Wilkins. 
The finking of the earth would make a con- 
vulfion of the air, and that crack muft ſo ſhake 
or ſqueeze the atmoſpbere, as to bring down all | 
the remaining vapours. Burnet, 
He reap'd. the product of his labour'd ground, 
And Jqueez' >the combs with golden liquor crown'd. 
4 Dryden. 
None afted mournings forc'd to ſhow, - 
Or face his eyes to make the torrent flow. Dryd. 
hen Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could withſtand, 
If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand ? Pope, 


2. To oppreſs ; to cruſt ; to haraſs by ex- 
tortion. 


- 'In . expect to be cruſhed 
and toward the burden. L" Eftrange. |. 


from /queani/s. ; 


e 


SQUEEZE. v. 1. 
1. To act or pals, in conſequence of com- 
n. 


A concave ſphere of gold. filled with water and 
ſoldered up, upon preſſing the ſphere with great 


force, let the water [queeze through it, and ftand | 


_ ll over its outfide in multitudes of fmall drops, 
nke dew, without burſting or cracking the body of 
the gold. Newton's Opticks. 
| What crowds of theſe, impenitently bold, 
In ſounds and Jingling ſyllables grown old, 
Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 
Ev'n to the — and ſqxeezings of the brain. Pope. 


2. To force way through cloſe bodies. 


Many a public miniſter comes empty in; but 


when he has crammed his guts, he is fain to ſqueeze | 


| hard before he can get off. L'Eftrange. 
SQuErzs. . /; [from the verb.] Com- 
pron; preſſure. 


A ſubtile artiſt ſtands with r rous bag, 
That bears impriſon'd winds, of gentler ſort 
Than thoſe that erſt Laertes' ſon enclos'd: 
Peaceful they ſſeep; but let the tuneful ſqueeze 
Of lab' ring elbow rouze them, out they be. 
Melodious, and with ſpritely accents charm. Philips. 


$qpzLes. 1. J. Heavy fall. A low ludi- 
.crous word. 
Fe tore the earth which he had ſav'd 
. From ſquelch of knight, and ſtotm' d and rav'd. 
| AHudibras. 
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the ancients and 
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Vermun. to puſh 


away be 
8 UIB. X. DB 
e „ though the 
in have found, Is not very pro- 
1 


0 
unge. I 


Uſed inf; 

The armada at alais, is” Sir Walter ns 
wont. y to ſay, were ſuddenly driven away 
with /quibs ; 8 no more than a ſtratagem 
of fire-boats manleſs, and ſent upon them. 

Bacon's War with S 

The foreſt of the ſouth 2 

valour to a ſquib 


crackles for a time, but ſuddenly extinguiſhes, 
 HowePs Vocal Foreſt. 


| Lampoons, like ſquibs, may make a preſent blaze; | 


But time, and thunder, pay reſpect to hays. 
"Waller 


wa Js 
1. A ſmall pipe of paper led wich wild ; 


, or fire of flax, which burns and | 


Furious he begins his march, 
Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch; _ 
Wich /quibs and crackers arm'd, to throw , 
5 the trembling crowd below. Swift. 
Criticks on verſe, as ſuibs on triumphs wait, 
Proclaim the glory, and augment the ſtate, Young. 


2. Any petty fellow. Not in uſe. | 
A le for Nr paſs by every ſquib, | 


. That lift at will them to revile or ſnib. ler, 


libellers, | Tatler. 
8 UILL. 1. /. [/quilla, fſeilla, . 
French. ] 
1. A plant. 


It hath a large acrid buldous root, like ar an onion ; ; 
the leaves are broad; the flowers are wap thoſe of | 
ornithogalum, or the ſtarry hyacinth : they grow 
in a long ſpike, and-come out before the . 


Seed or kernels of apples and pears, put into a | 
Jquill, which is like a 1 onion, will come up 


earlier than in the earth itſelf. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


"Twill down like oxymel of ſquills. Roſcommon. | 


The ſelf-ſame atoms 
Can, i in the truffle, furniſh out a feaſt; 


And nauſcate, in the ſcaly quit, the taſte. Garth, | 


2. A fiſh. 


An inſe&. 
The / 
tude to 


þ 


„ ” 


HW. RP. 


* >. 2 


The ſquibs, 1 in the common phraſe, are called N 


uill inſect is fo called from. ſome fimili- þ 
5 fquill fiſh, in having a long body co- 
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3 » 3 63% 
2. To du the's 
N $4'9n 
ere and another 
err adj. oo and zye. 7 
ving the fight . d oblique. 
fe was ſo ſquint at tefully 
"to Took d pon 25 N beheld.” wes 
1 Hier ofthe Forks. 
2. Indirect; oblique; malignant. 
0 This is ſach a ——— vife, - 
Which ſeeming to look: upwards on his glories, . 

. Looks down upon my fears. Denham. 
> e GO, adj, DEG. A cant 
The timbre! and the ſyui er maid £15 
Of Tfis awe thee ; left the , 
Should with a fwelling 8 Ruff th 2 

Te SQUI'NY.. v. u. aſquint. 
cant word. 43 "Ag 
| I. remember thine F * 
Doſt thou ſqwi 7 rm? keſp. King Lear. 
SQUIRE... X. 3 E 


cuxer, | See IE KB. J 


1. A gentleman next in rank to a knight. 
He will maintain you like a gentle woman. — Ay, 
that Iwill, come cut and long tail under the — 


of a. ſguire. Shake 
The reſt are princes, barons, knights, / Ae, | 
And gentlemen of blood. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


2. An attendant on a noble warriour: 
Old Butes* form he took, Anchiſes? ſquire, . 
Now left to rule Aſcanius; reid. 

Knights, /quires, and ſteeds muſtenter onthe ſtage. 


Popes. 
3. An attendant at court, — 
Return with her I could as well be brought: 
To knee his throne, and ſquire-like proton beg, 
To keep baſe life a-foot. Shakeſpeare's Lear. 
I'RREL. . /.. [eſcurueil, Fr. * 8 
17 ] A ſmall animal that lives in woods, 


remarkable for leaping from tree to tree. 
One chanc'd to find a nut, 
In th' end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel-root, 
There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel, 
Which out the kernel om had; 
When quoth this fay, Dear n, e 
Let Oberon be ne er fo mad, 
FI ſet you ſafe from peril. Drayton« 


vered with a Truſt, compoſed of ſeveral rings : the To SQUIRT. v. 4. [of ancertain etymo- 


head broad and ſquat. Grew. | 
.SQUI'NANCY. 2. ff SW ſquinancie, | 
r. ſquinantia, It inflammation 


in the throat; a quinſey 
Uſed for ſquinancies and Inflammations of the 
throat, it ſeemeth to have a mollifying and leni- 
fying virtue. 
In a ſquinancy there is danger of ſuffocation. 
Wiſeman. 
SQUINT.. adj. Ting ruinte, Dutch, oblique, | 
tranſverſe. ] * 8 Iook- 
ing not rn ſuſpiciouſly. 
Where an equal AR, of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is | 
That L incline to hope rather than fear, 
And gladly baniſh ſquint ſuſpicion. 


'To SN. v. n. To look obliquely ; to 


look not in a direct line of viſion. 

Some can ſquint when they will; and children | 
ſet upon a table, with a candle behind them, both | 
eyes will move outwards, to ſes the light, and fo 
induce fquinting. Bacon. 

Not a period of this epiſtle but * towards | 
another over againſt it. Pope. | 

70 SQUINT. v. a. 1 
1. To form the eye to oblique viſion. | 
This is the foul Flibertigibbet ; he gives the web 


and the pin, Mitt the eye, and makes the hairlip. 
W x2 3b; 


Bacon. : 


ed Mit. <4 * 


logy.] ] To throw-out. in. a quick. ſtream... 
ir Roger ſhe mortally hated, and uſed to hire 
fellows to /quirt kennel water upon him as he paſſed; 
along. Avrbuthnot.. 
To SQUIRT. u. #. To prate'3, to let fly. 
Low cant. 
Vou are ſo given 60. g up and . 
chattering, that the world would ſay, I 2 choſen 
a jack-pudding for a prime miniſter, I" Eftrangee. 
SQULRT. 3. A from the verb. ] 
1. An inſtrument by which a quick ſtream 
is ejected. 
He with his an could Alpers | 
Whole troops. Hedibrars 
His weapons are, a pin to n a ſquirt to 
beſpatter. r 
2. A ſmall quick ſtream. 
Water coole with ſquirts of an infuſion of hs 
medicine in dunged water. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory» 


SQUI'RTER. . J. [from /quirt.] One that 


plies a ſquirt. 
The ſquirters were at it with their N water, - 
for dach were mad for the loſs of their bubble. 
| | Arbuthiots. 
To STAB. v. a. [ faven, old Dutch. 


1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 


I 


Hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to. thy flaughter'd fon; 
Stabb'd by the ſelf-ſame hand that made 

wounds 


theſe 


Shake) 
| P — 
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A wertally or miſchi 

p rene 

to complete h 


ws he hem) 
| ernte, e Wa [ 
To: STAB» Us Me. 24 505 


1. To give 10 « wound yrith = pointed weapon. | 
one | | 
ith ſhorten d ford to ab in cloſer war, 1 
—_ in fair combar' . Knight's Talk. 5 
- - Killing a man with'a or "a hatchet, are 
locked. on a8 no diſtitit ſpecies of action 3; but if 
the poin to the ſword firſt 4 the body jt paſſes | 
for a diſtinct ſpecies: where it has a ditin& name; 
as in England; where it is called 1 
2. To offer a ſtabz- 

Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy * 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony-hearf, 
52 0 fs at my frail life. |} "Shateſpeart's Henry 

ive a mortal wound, :: 

"= peaks poinards, and every word Jabs, Shah, 

STAB. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A wound with a ſharp Wed; weapon, 
The elements 


TH 


: * 


i 


| 


'} 
Of whom your ſwords. are temper d, may as well 


Wound the loud winds, or with _ at flabs | 


F 


Kill the ſtill cloſing waters. , 
Cleander, "Rx N 

Unworthy was thy Fate, thou-firſt of erkenne | 

To fall, beneath a baſe aſſaſſig's i Rowe: 


2. A dark injury; a Hy. 


3.4 ſtroke ; a blow. _ - f a | 
He had a ſcripture ready to repe tha every 

pertinent text urged home being a direct Lab 80 

temptation. * 


STa"BBER. #. +; [from Hab. ] One * 
ſtabs; a priyy. 2 
STABI'LIMENT. . /. [from Rabilis, 
Lat.] Support; firmneſs 3 act of mak- 
rm. | 


ang 
* ſerve for e propagation and ſhade. 
Derham. 


S. a.S...0: 1 
bo 30 dt 


a. 4. A. 4 


STABILITY. 2. ½ [Pabil re, Fr. from a- 7 


bilitas, Latin. 


1. Stableneſs ; ſteadineſs; ; rength to and. 

By the Cams degrees that either of theſe happen, 
the ability of the figure is by the ſame leflened. | 

| T, le. 3 

Theſe,mighty girders which the fabrick nd, 
Theſe ribs robuſt and vaſt in order join'd; . ; 
Such ftrength and ſuch fability impart, © 
That ſtorms above, and earthquakes under ground, 
Break not the pillars. | * Blactmore. 

He began to try | 
This and that hanging ſtone's Pubilug. Cotton, 
2. Fixednefs 3 not fluidity. 

Since fuidneſs and fabili al- 
ties, we may conceive that the firmneſs or fabili 
of a body conſiſts in this, that the particles whic 
compole it do fo reſt, or are intangled, that there 
is among them a mutual coheſion. Boyle. | 

3. Firmneſs of reſolution. 


SrATBLE. able, Fr. fabilis, Lat. | 
1. Fixed; a Abieles ſtand. 1 g a 


2 Steady; conſtant; fixed in reſolation or 
conduct. | | 


If man would be invarlable, ict 
He muſt be like a rock, or ſtone, or tree; 
For ev'n the perfect angels were not fable, 
But had a fall more deſperate. than we. Best. 
He perfect, flable; but 5 we, | 
Subject to change. Dryden + Knight" s Tak. 


"ey 


are contrary 


* 


N 


| 


» it ali. oc af. Mn dts 


3+ Strong; fixed in ſtate or condition; | 


durable. 


This region. of chance ad 4 Fes 
is fable, nothing equal; ; nothing could be offered | 
to-day but what to-morrow * * us of. 


gers . 


sven lee, 
| Te. t, for canis 


»3+t 7 


"Jocks Þ 


1 


— EI—_— * 
. 


— . A... tt. Ma” 4 
* » 


And flab 


i 
* 


2 xv. . 
''Stothful 'aifotder ll -d his fade, bo " 
Ad fluttih plenty deck'd. her table, _ ' "Prior. 
To STABLE. V...#. | fabulo, en 10 
kennel; to ney —.— beaſts. 
N ir 
12 late enn d, 72 . d 
n pay 15 wait 
To STABLE, v. a. 15 4. Lat. 1 Toput 
into a ſtable. 
8A n | able and Bey, or 
STA” RLEMAN. an, One who attends | 
in the ſtable. * 4:24 
As ſoon 8 -alight at ce inn, neee 
| e Paik tain night, ger the fable 
r and the ſcullion to ſtand in. his way. 
| Swift"s Directions to the Butler. | 
1 would with jockeys from Newmarket * Wh 
And to.xough riders give my choiceft wine; 
1 would careſs ſome fableman of note, 
And imitate his be and his coat. Bramfton 
STA'BLENESS. 1. J. fr from fable. 1 
1. Power to ſtand. 
2. Steadineſs; ; conſtancy ; ſtability. _ 
The king becoming graces, ' 
As Juſtice, verity, te mp'rance, Pableneſs, © 
Bounty, fees tance, I have noxeliſh of "RA 


29 


of the four evidences or preſumptions, 


whereby a man is convinced to intend | 


the dealing of the king's deer in the fo- 
reſt: and this is when a man is found 
at his ſtanding in the foreſt, with a ol 
bow bent, ready to ſhoot at an 
or with -a long bow; . or: elſe * 
cloſe by a tree with greyhounds i in a leaſh 


ready to ſli p. Corvel. 
Tn keep my fabhſtand where I lodge my wife; 
I'll go in couples with her. - Shakeſpeare. 


oSTA'BLISH. . 4. [eftablir, Fr. ftabilio, 
Lat.] To eftabliſh; to fix; to ſettle. 
Then ſhe began a treaty to procure, 
terms betwixt both their requeſts, Spen. 
Stop effuſſon of our Chriſtian blood, 
And ftabliſh-quietnels on e' ry ſide. Shak. Hen. 
Comfort your, hearts, and fab = in every 
good work, * Te ii. 17. 
Poor e in love 1 * 
Which think to 7 iſh danger ous conſtancy z 
But 1 have told ou will be true, 
You ſhall be . — arg me re falſe to you. 
Donn 


His covenant ſworn 
To David, fabli 


STACK, . . Atacca, Italian. ] 


7 
k 10 
Lo 


© 


Or 


—— 
— ——— 
art 


Shakeſpeare. | 
STA'BLESTAND. bag” IIn law.] Is one | 


VI. | 


d as the days of heav'n. Milton. | 
2 


1 
| 
| 
| 


„ 
_ 


Oy 
\ yy 
04 IE &S avs f 
+ * 
- x 
# 


STA 


Y] A hou 1 25 8rgrr. . wa 15 o 


"wal up regularly in ricks. 


« hone will ſerve for = room, 


gerne "I An aromatick ; the gum 
that diſtils from the tree which produces 


myrrh. 
it 8 Take gie han, and rig,, 
F AY 
8ST A Dux, 4. lrradel, Saxon N foun- 


dation. 1 
1. Any thing which ſerves for ſupport to 
another. 
2. A ſtaff; a cratch. Obſolete. 
He cometh on, bis weak ſteps governing 


And aged limbs on cypreſs fadle ſtout, | 
er GR IE 


Spenſer 

3. A tree ſuffered to for coarſe and 
common uſes, as 
meaning I am doubtful. 
Lease growing for 
Though ſeller and buyer diſpatched. the reſt. Tuſſe 


Coppice-woods, if you leave in them ada les too 
thick, will run to buſhes and briars, and have little 
clean underwood. ' Bacon. 


To STA"DLE. v. 4. from the as To 
furniſh with ſtadles. | 
Firſt fee it well fenced, ere hewers begin; 
Thaw ſee it well fladdled without and Gilbin- 
Tuſſer. 
STA” DTHOLDER. 1. J. [ fadt and benden, 
Dutch.] The chief magiſtrate of th the 
v.11 Provinces. 
STAFF. 3. J plur. faves. rear, Saxon 3 
Raff, Dan. ff, Dutch. ] 


'» 


—_— 


| 
| 


| 


| 


þ 


ſelf in 
| B would bb vid. 
That of his fortunes you would make fe 
To lean upon. Wach: Antony 
Grant me and my people the — 2 of thy Achat 
tiſements, that thy rod as well as thy . may com- 
fort us. e Char lese 
| Ts it probable that he, Ae 
in battle, ſhould now m__ _— PE of 
fear of a dog ? | Broome. 
2. A prop; a ſupport. 
Hope 44 lover's a; walk hence with that, 
And manage it againſt deſpairing thoughts. Shak.. 
The boy was the very faff of my dec, my very 


keſpeares 


us, 


— 


* 


N +. 


| © unto his father, wherewith not to ſtrike, but co 
ſuſtain him. 


Holyday. 
3. A ſtick uſed as a weapon; a club; the 
handle of at. edged or pointed weapon. 


| 
, 
| 
| 


1. A nag quantity of hay, corn, or wood, A club p — includes the notion of 
heaped up regularly together. | weight, and the fa of length. 
Againſt every pillar was a flack of billets. ER, 1 Cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms 
a man's height, which the watermen that bring Are hir'd to bear their faves. Shakeſp, Macbetb. 
wood down the Seine laid there. 'Bacox's Nat. Hiſt. He that bought the ſkin ran greater riſque than. 
While the marquis * ſervant on foot were 2 that ſold it, and had the worſe Le the 
chaſing the kid about the fack, the prince from . ge. 
horſeback killed him with del. ö 3 bin forks and faves the flew they ay 
k While the cock 1 . Dryden. 
To the fack or the barn - door . 4. Any long ee of wood. 
Stoutly ſtruts his dame before. Milton. le forthwith from the glitt ring fa unfurl'd 
Stacks of moiſt corn grow hot by fermentation. Th imperial enſign. Milton. 


„Adee ſays the fable, 
Bs erflow'd a farmer's barn and ſtable; 
hole ricks of hay and ſtachs of corn 
Were down the ſudden” current born. 


ing together. 
A maſon making a flach ee the foun- 
dation of the houſe ſuuk. Wi eas . 


/ 


PNewton. | 


| Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turning ro 
Sw ift. N 


2. Anumber of chimneys or funnels ſtand- 5. 


To his ſingle eye, that in his forehead: glar d. 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhield, 1. 
A forky fa we dext'roully applied, 


Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. 


Round or ſtep of a ladder. 
Deſcending and aſcending by ladders, I afconded. 
at one of gx hundred and thirty-nine Saves, or. 
cighty-nine fathoms, Brown's Travels. 
6. Aw 


ch en thet Tuſſer. - 
2 prices of faking up of mand I 2 


. 


9 n | 
Patdles the ikeliet and beſt 


1. A ſtick wi u which a man ſupports hin- 


prop. | 
| If a ſubject be a ſon, then ought he to be a fla 
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Merhought this 


a WIG broke in twain. 


e-badge 

40 r 1 Henty VI. 
All his officers brake their Pave; but at their 
Keen new faves were n unto them. 11 


Hayward on Edward VI. 
f, Ilandick. 


verſes regularly diſpoſed, ſo as that, | 
when the ſeries is concluded, the * 
order begins again. 


Cowley found out that no kind of Naß is 131 
for an heroick poem, as being all too lyrical; y IE | 


though he wrote in couplets, where. rhyme is f. 


1 


A 


from conſtraint, he affects half verſes. * Dryden, | 
When Crito once a panegyric ſhow'd, 
He beat him with a Haff of his own ode. Harte. 


risk. adj. Tn Stiff; harſh, | 


_ <Obſalete. 4 
A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, W and 


. by bu „and, though; ſomewhat | 2 Sharp's Surgery, 
flaſhy both —— Kon and whole courſe gf ing To Bran. wv. . (rom the noun. ] 10 
proveth always beſt. 7 an, | exhibit 1 Out of uſe. }, 

STA'FFTREE. =. // A fort of ever e N e the people; 


privet. 

8A. 2. Of this vieol I find no Jeri! 
vation. ] e . red deer; the male 
of the hind. 


To the 2 r ſequeſter'd , = 
That from the place a oo an. ad ta LM hurt, 
Did come to languiſh. Sbaleſp. As you like it. 

The ſwift fog from under ground ' 
* "Bore up his branching head. Milton, 
Th' inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies-ſhall change; 
.And fiſh on more, and flags in air ſhall ranges 


Dryd, den. 


Hears bis own feet; and he for Revs ſound like Wl . 
And fears his hind legs will o'ertake his fore. Pope, 


STAGE. 3. , [efage, French.] 
1. A floor raiſed to view, on which any 
ſhow is exhibited; a raiſed floor of tem- 


uſe. | 


2. The theatre; the Place of ſcenick en-|STA"GEPLAYER.' #. // One who pub- 


tertainments., 


And much good do 't you then, | | | | 


2 wv 


Brave pluſh and velvet men: 
Can feed on ort; and, ſafe in your Page clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The ftagers and the ſage wrights too. Ben For ſon. 
Thoſe two Mytilene brethren, baſely born, crept 
aut of a ſmall galliot unto the majeſty of great 
kings. Herein admire the wonderful changes and 
chances.of theſe worldly things, now up, now down, 
as if the life of man were not of much more cer- 
tainty than a age play. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
I maintain, againſt the enemies of the Bage, | 
dat patterns of piety, - decently repreſented, may 
ſecond the precepts. Dryden. 
One Livius Andronicus was the firſt fage player 
in Rome. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication, 
Knights, ſquires, and ſteeds muſt enter on the 
Page. Pope. 
3- Any place where any thing is publickly | 


tranſacted or performed. 
When we are born, we cry that we are come > 


To this great fage of fools. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

4+ [ Fatio, Latin.) A place in which reſt. 
95 taken on a journey; as much of a 
journey as is performed without inter- 


miſſion. 
I ſhall put you in mind where it was you promiſed 


to ſet out, or begin your firſt Rage; and beſeech 6 GEVIL. . hb A diſeaſe in horſes. 


Jou to go before me as my guide, 
| Hammond : Prafical Catechiſm. : 
Our next fage brought us to the mouth of the 
Tiber. Addiſon. 
| From thence compell'd-by craft and age, 
She Ns the head her lateſt age. Prior. 


A ſtanza; a feries| 5. A fingle 


—_ IT 
y opening TH Fo Mot" to Chins, 
and N the ſeveral Jagernir, was rk | 


d: 
wo many day Ne 


Men 2 70 faßt, ere life's niid'f 
Few know fo many friends-alive as Grd, . 
ftep of gradual proceſs, | 
The changes and viciffitudes in wars are many 


but chiefly in the — of che wat, 
u and 8 tonduct ! 
g e N Baan Eſſays 


This is by fome * the firſt fag. ofa c 


ſumption, but 1 had rather gall. it an ill habit gel. 5 


paratory to that diſtemper. Blackmore, | 
To prepare the foul to be a fit inhabitant of that 
holy place to which we aſpire, is to be brouth 2 C 
perfection by gradual adyances through ſeveral hard 
and laborious fages of diſcipline. . Roger 
The firſt ge of healing, or the diſcharge 


| matters is by furgeon called digeſtion. ©. | 1 


But do not like to ſtage me to their eyes: | 1 
Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 1 
Their loud plauſe. Sbakeſp. Meaſe for Ma 

he quick comedians | _ 
Exieing' rally will Hage us, and preſent 
Our Alexandrian part Shakeſp. Ant. and cu. 


the accommodation of paſſengers. | 
The ftory was told me by a prieſt, as we travelled 
in a flagecoach. + Addiſon. 
| When late their miry ſides flag ecoaches ſhow, 
And their ſtiff horſes through the town move ſlow, 
Then let the prudent walker ſhoes provide. Gay, 


Sor rfAx. 3. % [ tage and play. il 
Theatrical entertainment. 
This rough-caft unhewn poetry was inſtead of 


. s for one hundred and twenty years. 
* Didem 9 Dedication, 


| lickly repreſents actions on the ſtage. 
Among flaves who exerciſed polite arts, none 


fold ſo dear as fa ers or actors. 
5 710 Arbuthnot en Coins. 


STA GER. . , [from fage.] 
1. A player. 
Vou, ſafe in your ſtage clothes, 


Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The fagers and the ſtage wrights too. Ben Fool, 
2. One who has long acted on the ſtage 
of life; a practitioner; a perſon of cun- 
ning. . 
I've heard old cunning fager: 6-0 
Say, fools for argument uſe wagers. Hudibras. 
One experienced fager, that had baffled twenty 
traps and tricks before, diſcovered the plot. CY 
Some Pagers, of the wiſer ſort 
Made all theſe idle wonderments their ſport : 
But he, who heard what ev'ry fool could ſay, _ 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time 
away. Mu 
One cries out, theſe flager: 


Come in good time to make more work for wagers. | 


Dryden, 
Be by a parſon cheated |! | 
— Had you been cunning fagers, 
You might yourſelves be treated 8 ö 
By captains and by majors. Swift. | 


Di. 


$TA"GGARD. #, / [from Jag.) A four 


year old ſtag. Ainſworth. 
To STA'GGER. v. ». [ flagheren, Dut.] 
1. To reel; not to Wande or en dig 


\ 
1 STA'GGERS, . / 


{STA'GNANT. ad 7 


3 


down as 


8 = ihe 


= 
* 


13 Vegin to give way 

4 A if you . 

be falls at your feet; but if you r 
he will recover his 


To heſitate; to fall i into doubrs : fol 


come leſs confident or determined. 

A man I. if he were fearful, | Pages im this 
attempt. — 
He gg ered not at che prömiſe of Ges 
Abele but was ſtrong in faith. Romam, i iv. — 

„Three means to fortify belief are experience, rea- 
* and authority: of theſs the moſt potent is au- 

b vere for belief upon reaſon; or 8 will 

Pagger. Bacon. 

No hereticks deſire to ſpread us 
Their light opinions like theſe Epicuresz 
Pot fo their ag ring thoughts are comforted; 
And other men's aſſent Their doubt aſſures, Devin, 
If thou confidently depend on the truth ofthis, 


without any doubting or faggering, this will be 


accepted by God. Hammond. 
But let it inward Gnk and deonri-miy mind : 


STAGECO'ACH.n./. [ tage and coach.) e mall want Its triumph : I begin 
coach that keeps its ſtages; a coach that To frre n rn W 2. 
paſſes and es on certain days for To STA'GGER, Vi. : 


1. To make to ſtagger ; to ai to reel; 
That hand ſhall burn in W . 
That faggers thus my perſons Shakeſp, Rich, II 


2. To ſhock; to alarm ; to make leſs ſteady 


or confident, 
The queſtion did at firſt ſo flagger me, 
Bearing a tate of mighty ADL in 't. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry vn: 
| " Whoſoever will read the ſtory of this war, will 
find himſelf much | faggered, and put to a kind of 
riddle, '  Howel, 
When a prince fails in honour and juſtice, tis 
enough to ftlaggey his people in their e 


Ihe ſhells being lodged with the belles 44 
lenites, and other like natural foſſile, it was enough 
to flagger a ſpectator, and make him ready to en- 
tertain a belief that theſe were ſo too. Mood ward. 


. {from the verb. ] 
1. A kind of horſe apoplexy, 


His horſe paſt cure of the fives, ſtark f 
with the faggers. Sbake 


2. Madneſs ; wild condud ; irregular] — 


viour. Out of uſe. 

I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the faggers, and the careleſs lapſe 
Of youth and ignorance, _ Sbaleſpeare. 


STA"GNANCY. 1. . [from fagnant.] The 


ſtate of, being without motion or venti- 
lation. 


5 ftagnans, Latin.] 
Motionleſs; ſtill; not agitated; not 


flowing; not running. 

What does the flood from putrefaction keep ? 
Should it be fagnant in its ample ſeatt 
The ſun would "through it ſpread deſtructive beat. 

Blackmore» 
was owing to this hurry and action of che 
water, that the ſand now was caſt into layers, an 
not to a regular ſettlement, from a water quiet and 
Ragnant. | K e 

mmur'd and buried in perpetual 8 * 
That gloomy ſlumber of the fagnant ſoul.  Jrenk 


To STA'GNATE. v. #. [ fagium, Lat.] 
To lie motionleſs ; z ts have no ert or 
Ream. - 1 


Wiodward. 
"OE 3 


Y 


| Where marſhes Ar 


g rAON A TIR, Tapes. 115 f 8 
_ of @urſe A motion. It is of- 


- ceflation of | 
ren. applied figyrarively to moral or civil 
| Images. a 
| 777 Alps ſurround Geneva on all fides, they 
form a vaſt baſon, where there would be a conſtant 
gration of vapour, did not the north wind ſcatter 
them from time to time. Aaddiſen. 
To what great ends ſubſervient is the wind! 
| Behold, Where ' er this active vapour flies, 
It drives the clouds, and agitates the ſæies : 
This from fagnation and corruption ſaves | 
'Th' aerial ocean's ever-rolling waves. Blackmore. 
SrAID. part. adj. [from Hay. Sober; 
grave; regular; compoſed; not wild; 
not volatile. 9 | 
Put thyſelf _. . 
Into a haviour of leſs fear, ere wildneſs 
Vanquiſh my faider ſenſes.  Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
This feenis to our weaker view, 


Q'erlaid with black, faid wiſdom's hue. Milton. 


I ſhould not be a perſuader to them of ſtudying 


have well laid their grounds; but to ride out, wi 
22 and ftaid guides, to all the quarters of the 
d | 


. | Milton on Education. 
I am the more at eaſe in Gr Roger's family, be- 


cauſe it conſiſts of ſober and ſlaid perſons. Addiſon, 


STA"1DNEss. 1. /. | from faid.] Sobriety ; | 
I 


gravity ; regularity ; contrariety to 
The boiling blood of ya 


quth, fiercely agitating the 


fluid air, hinders that ſerenity and fixed ffaidneſi 


which is neceſſary to ſo ſevere an intentnels, 


Glanville*s & cepſis. } 


If ſometimes he appears too gay, yet a ſecret 


gracefulnefs of youth accompanies his writings, | 
ade and ſobriety of age be ant. 


though the , 


ing. 


Dryd. Preface to Ovid. 


T3 STAIN. V. à. [ y/taenio, Welſh, from 


ys and taenu. 
Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, 
Afar yftaenawd. | N 
Talięehn, an old Britiſh poet.] 
v. To blot; to ſpot; to maculate. 
Lend me à looking-glaſs; i 
If that her breath will miſt or fain the tone, 
Why then ſhe lives. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
; From the gaſh a ftream 
His armour Hain d, exewhile ſo bright. Milton. 
Embrace again, my ſons : be foes no more, 
Nor flat your country with your children's gore. 


2. To dye. 


3. To diſgrace ; to ſpot with guilt or in- 


famy. 


Of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity, | 


Our wonted ornaments now ſail'd and lain d. Milt. 
Sraix. 4. /. [from the verb.] | 
>. Blot; ſpot.;. diſcoloration. _ 


We nowhere meet with a more pleaſing ſhow than 
what appears in the heavens at t 


ting of the ſun, which is wholly made up of thoſe 


different fains. of. light. that thew themſelves in | 
Addiſon. 


clouds of a different fituation. . 
Swift trouts, diverſified with crimſon fains ; 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. Pope. 
2, Taint of guilt or infamy. ' - © 
Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their fins, 


But long contracted filth ev*n in the ſoul remains: | 


The reliques of inveterate vice they wear 
And ſpots of fins | d N 
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aitable ornaments are a beauty 1 are they only in 
Our opinion, cane 


= 


erning the force and virtue 
FT blemiſh or fais of hereſy. "Mi 
I ben hear'n andearth, renew'd, ſhall be made pure 
To 1 that ſhall receive no ſlain. iron. 
les bids his friends to caſt lots; for if he 


0 vant of merit. n 4 Broome. 
3- Cauſe of reproach; ſhame. + 
| Hereby I will lead her that is the praiſe, and yet 


|| the lain, of all womankind. . , Sidmey. | 

STAINER. . /. [from fair.) One who 

ſtains ; one who blots 3 one who dyes ; 

2a dyer. eee 

STAINLESS. adj. [from flain. - + 

1 Free from blots or ſpots. Not in uſe. 
The phenix wings are not fo rare 


* 


2. Free from ſin or n | 
| I cannot love him; 

Vet I ſuppoſe him virtuous, know bim noble, 
Of great eſtate, of freſh and ftainleſs youth. Shak. 


STAIR. . . U en, Saxon; ffegbe, | 
| N 


Dutch. ] Step ich we riſe in aſcent 
from the lower part of a building to. the 


1 


whole order of ſteps; but fair now, if it 
be uſed at all, ſigniſies, as in Milton, 
only one flight of ſteps. 
A good builder to a high tower will not make 
his flair upright, bat winding almoſt the full com- 
paſs about, that the ſteepneſs be the TY 
| T 3 . id ncy. 
How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falſe | 
As fairs of God, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars! Shak. | 
Slaver with lips as common as the fairs | 
That mount the capitol. | Shakeſpeare. | 
I would have one only goodly room above fairs, 
of ſome forty foot high. Bacon's gays. 
Sir James Tirrel ring to the Tower by 


— 


nou 


murder. Bacon. 
The fairs were ſuch as whereon Jacob ſaw 

Angels aſcending and deſcending. 

| Satan now on the lower air, 


Looks down with wonder at the ſudden view 
Of all this world. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Trembling he fprings, 
As terror had increas'd his feet with wings; 
Nor ſtaid for fairs, but down the depth he threw | 
His body; on his back the door he drew. Dryden. | 


STAIRCASE. 2. /. [ flair and caſe.] The 


; 


; 


— 
: —- 


To make a complete ftaircaſe is a curious piece of 
architecture. b 

I cannot forbear mentioning a faircaſe, where 
the eaſineſs of the aſcent, the diſpoſition of the 
lights, and the convenient landing, are admirably 


rifing and ſet- 


; contrived. Addiſon on Italy. 
'STAKE.n./. [peaca, Saxon; fazck, Dutch; 
 " eftaca, Spaniſh.] | > 
1. A poſt or ſtrong ſtick fixed in the ground. 
I.)! he more I ſh the fake which he had planted 
in the ground of my heart, the deeper till it ſunk 
into it, | _ Sidney. 
His credit in the world might ſtand the poor 


Dryden's Aneid. | 


, hedge. 
He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers ; 


In France the grapes that make the wine grow 
upon low vines bound to ſmall fakes, and the raiſed 
vines in arbors make but verjuice. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 


* FRE 0 
WY © 7.0 7 * * , 
2 * ff ad ” 


Or ares 
The ſallyw weites to: 
2. A piece of lon 
wy. 1 While he whi 
which ſuch places have, is, I truſt, without any 


Hookers} 


had made the choice himſelf; they whom. be had | | 
rejected might have Judged it a fais vpon the for 4. The poſt to which a beaſt is tied to be 


' | baited. 


And baited it with all th” unmuzzled thoughts 


5. Any thing pledged or wa 
| w 
For faultleſs length and Painleſs hue» Sidney. |, 


; upper. Stair was. anciently uſed for the | 
much in the ſpring, after three years that _—_ Z 


night, attended by two ſervants, ſtood at the flair- |. 
foot, and ſent theſe two villains to execute the f 


it. Par. Left. | C 
That ſcal'd by ſteps of gold to heaven gate, : 


part of a fabrick that contains the ſtairs, | 


Wotton. 1 


| Inſtead whereof ſharp flakes, pluck'd out of hedges, | 
They pitched in the ground. Shbakeſp. Henry VI. 


| than flake their miſerable lives o 
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rau 
Be in Key cries own 4 15 
brand, a ſharpen'd date ſtrong ound, 
And inthe-ſhoulder's joint inflicts the wound. Dry, 


3. Any thing placed as a paliſade or fence. 


 Thathollow-I ſhould know: What are you? 
Come not too near, you fall on iron fakes 


x | 


Milton 


We are at the flake, 


And bay'd about with many enemies» 


Shakeſpeare's * Ceſar. - 
Have you not ſet mine —— at the fate, 


That tyrranous heart can think? ? 
| | Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Mb. 
ed. I know” 
ence it has this meaning: I 


not well 


tate, that is, in a ſtatè of hazard like an 
animal baited, and in hazard from which 
it cannot be withdrawn... 
"Tis time ſhort pleaſure now to take, 
Of little life the beſt to make, 
And manage wiſely the laſt fake, _ Cowley 
O chen, what —— * I make 
To ſave. my laſt important fate, 
When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake! Roſe. - 
He ventures little for fo great a flake. _ More. - 
Th' increafing ſound. is borne to either ſhore, 
And for their flakes the throwing nations fear. Dryd. 
| The game was ſo contrived, that one particular 
caſt took up the whole fake; and, when ſome others - 
came up, you laid down. Arbuthbnot. 
or wagered. : | 
When he heard that the lady Margaret was de- 
clared for it, he faw plainly that his kingdom 
muſt again be put to 
fight for it. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Are not our liberties, our lives, | 
The laws, religion, and our wives, 
Enovgh at once to lie at fake, 2 
For cov'nant and the cauſe's ſake?  Hudibras. - 
The honour of the nation being in a manner 
at fake to make good ſeveral deficiencies. Da venant. 
Of my crown thou too much care doſt take; 
That which I value more, my love, s at ſtake. 


6. The ſtate of being hazarded, pledged, . 


* 


Hath any of you a great intereſt at fake in a 
_ diſtant part of the world?  Hath he ventureda 
ſhare of his fortune ? | -. Atterbury. 


| Every moment Cato's life's 4 Pake, Addiſon 


7. The fake is a ſmall anvil; which ſtands | 


upon a ſmall iron foot on the work-- 
bench, to remove as occafion offers; or 
elle it hath a ſtrong iron ſpike at the bot 
tom, let into ſome place of the work- - 


to ſet ſmall cold work ſtraight , or 

to cut or punch upon with the cold chiſel 

or cold punch. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. - 
To STAKE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


ſet upright. ag 
Stake and bind up your weakeſt plants and flowers 

againſt the winds, before they in a moment pro- 

ſtrate a whole year's labour. Evelyn's Kalendar, 


2. To wager ; to hazard; to put to hazard. 
town in great ſtead, as hitherto their miniſters fo- | 


- reign eſtimation hath been the beſt fake in their | 
Hooker. | 


Is a man betrayed in his neareſt concerns ? 'The 
cauſe is, he relied upon the ſervices of a pack of 
villains, who deſigned nothing but their own game, 
and to flake him while they played for themſelves. 

pt South. 

Perſons, after their priſons have been flung open, 
have choſen rather to languiſh in their dungeons. 

e ſucceſs of a 


| revolution. ; 4 — 1 * 
| | 5 | | hey 


ſuppoſe it is ſo named from being at 


ſake, and that he muſt 


bench, not to be removed. Its office is - 


1. To faſten, ſupport, or defend with poſts 
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: 5 1 accidentall formed i in the perpendicular fiſſures of 
the ſtone. F 


* Addiſon. 
Th * Oe ; F 
5 I waht — wage FRO plays 


' STALACTITRES; * [favor 3} 1 5 4228 


r £1970; 


StglaZites. is only ſpar in the ſhape of an icic 


e 


. 
STata*cTICAL, | adj. NONE. an 
icicle. 


— A cave was lined with thoſe galactica 8 on 
the top and ſides. Derbam's Phyſico-Theology. 


STALacur TE8, . Spar formed into the 0 
ſhape of drops. ukward's Meth. of. | 


STALE. adj, [ gell, Dutch. 


i. Old; long kept; altered by time. 
Sale is not uſe of, perſons otherwiſe 
than in contempt except when, it is 
applied to beer. it commonly means 

e for age. 
This, Ri ard, is a curious caſe : ; 


Upon "two diſtant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or flale; 

In this ſad tate your doubtful choice 
Would never have the caſting voice. Prior. 
A flale virgin ſets up A ſhop, 1 in a place where ſhe 

is not known. Spect᷑ator. 


Suppoſe your eyes ; ſent —_ rays . | 
0 . ( | | 
| 
$ 


2. Uſed till it is of no uſe oreteem worn 


out of regard or notice. | 
The duke regarded not the 2 multitude, Fi, 


knowing that.rumours grow fake, and vaniſh with | 
time. Hayward. | 
About yer Bi0K a pacquet met,” $3” 
F raughit with advice, ſome feels ſome Pale, , 
| Butler. 
it itſelf, if Pale, is leſs taking. Grew's Coſmologia. 
Pompey was a perfect favourite of the people; 
* his pretenß ons grew flale, for want of a timely 
" Gppertonity of introducing them upon the * 
— . 
They reaſon and conclude by precedent, ; 4 
And own Hale nonſenſe which they ne'er invent. 


STaLE.»./.[fromprzlan, Saxon, to neal 5 


1. Something exhibited or offered as an ; 


allurement to draw others to any pace 
or purpoſe, 


His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving us, | 


we could never be warned; but rather one bird 

caught, ſerved for a ſtale to bring i in more. Sidney. 

Still as he went he crafty fales did lay, 

* cunning trains him to entrap unwares; 
And privy ſpials plac'd in all his way, 

70 weet what conch 
Spenſer, 
T he trumpery in my houſe bring hithet, 

For ſtale to catch theſe thieves, Shakeſp: Tempeſt. 
- Had he none elſe to make a fta/e but me wy 

I was the chief that rais'd him to the. .crown, 

And I'll be chief to bring him down again. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VT. 

A pretenee of kindneſs is the univerſal fale to 

all baſe projects: by this men are robbed of their 
fortunes, and women of their honour. - 

. Government of the Tongue. 

It may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a ftale 

for the ambitious. 1 Decay of Piety. 

This eaſy fool muſt be my ſtale, ſet up 
To cateh the people's eyes: he's tame and merciful; 
Him I can manage. 


titute. 
I ſtand diſhonour'd, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to à common fale. wah 


3. [from ale, .adj.] Urine ; old urine. 


he takes, and how he fares. | 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. | 
2. In Shakeſpeare 1 it ſeems to bgnify a proſ- 


47 


| To STALE. . . en 


Many things beget opimon; ſo doth novelty: 


4. Old beer ; z beer ſomewhat 3 


* * Ay, 7 2 P 
of = 
- 


LY 


"again, . 
a long . £81 nh at, 


the end for dne d hand Mortinier's Huſbandry. 


To STALE: Vs a. [from the adjective.] To] 

wear out; to make old. Not in uſe. 

|. a rang, nor cuſtom nz. 

Her infinite variety. "Shak. Antony and Ces 

|! Were I a common' lay „or did uſe 

| To ale with ordinary oaths my love 

Io every new proteſtor. Shale. Fulins Cæſar. 

A barren- ſpirited fellow, one that feed 124 

on N orts and imitations; 
Which; but of 2 whoen/ A 5 other men, | 

Begin his faſhion, ee s Fultus Chur. 

noan. J* To' 

| make water. TED 1 


7 
and. 
* 


Having tied his beaſt * a wala, C3 0 
And takey' time for both to ſtale. 
STA'LELY. adv. n Of old; 
of long time. Ao [ 
All your p romie'd' ea | 

And ſeas I am 100 7 acquainted with. B. Jen 7% 
STA” LENESS. 1. /; [from Halb. ] Oldneſs; 
ſtate of being long — ſtate of being 


corrupted by time. 
Th and wine, as well W abote, 
have not bern ;: but ſomewhat better than 


cellar. Bacon: up Hiſtory. 
. Proyided our landlord's Prin were ſound, 

ve did not take any notice of 

proviſions, 


To STALK. v. ». „ [rrealcan, b 
1. To walk with high and ſuperb. 
It is uſed commonly in a ſenſe of 


* His monſtrous enemy + 
ſturdy ſteps came falking in his ſi penſer. 
Shall 4 ci Ro us lord, 5 
In that behalf by which we challeng ' d it? 
Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, 
And ftalk in blood to our poſſeſſion? Shak. E. John. 
* Unfold th' eternal door: 
You ſee before the gate what ſtalking ghoſt 
Commands the guard, what ſentries keep the poſt. 
Dryden. 
With manly mien he tall d along the ground 
Nor wonted voice bely'd nor vaunting ſound. Dryd. 
Then falking through the deep 
He fords the ocean, while the topmoſt wave 
Scarce reaches up his middle fide. - Addiſon. 
Vexatious thought ſtill found my flying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin d; 
Haunted my nights, and terrified my days, 


— 


Stall d through my gardens, and purſued my ways, | 


Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, Wiwi in winding maze: 
ET > & 1 


by Scornful turning from the 8 | 


My haughty ſtep, I ftalk*'d the _ o'er. * 1 


ope's Odyſſey. 


2. It is often uſed with ſome 1 of 


contempt or abhorrence. 
Bertran 
Stalks. cloſe behind her, like a witch's fiend 
Preſſing to be employ'd. 
They 


' *Tis not to Hall about, and draw freſh air 
From time to time. | Addiſon 


cover. 
The king aſked how far it was to a certain'town : 
they ſaid fix miles, 


again: one ſaid ſix miles and a half. The king 


alighted out of his coach, and crept under the 
ſhoulder of his led horſe: and when ſome- aſked | 


his majeſty what he meant, I muſt all, ſaid he; 


Hudibras. | | 


bottles . of the ſame drinks and faleneſs, kept in a | 


17 lenefs of his 
r 2 


— 
ry * -v o 


Prior. | 


Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. | 
their precious hours in plays and ſports, | 
Till death behind came falking on unſeen. Dryd. 


| s Cato, 
3. To walk behind a talking horſe « or | 


Half an hour after he aſked | 


| 


— — 


— „„ — —— tb ̃ — 


3 


* 


for yondes town is ſhy, and flies me. 
Bacon: Apepbrb gu. 


6 


N Dick] The 


A froth: gi [yflower, 


3. The ſtem ef a quill, 


STA” AC ane 1. 


282 eee N N ”— "7 B 
wick with ras monſtrous. talk behind hi ſtept, | 
een, 5 


. GreatMileoni IK, + pg hand We 
walks. AA 


The fem 99, * 


Ps. ted un 6 7 
into a ſteep glaſs full of quickfilver, fo 4 hu | 


ers Pant 


|| | quickſilver covet it; after five days you will find 
the flower freſh, and the folk harder and Sie 


than it Was. a {i Vacon, 
„ Small gore will ſerves where Ritre, f 

All ſeaſons, ripe for uſe h on the all. Mitt 
That amber attracts hot ; is Kan, repug- 
nant unto truth ; for if the leaves Went, or dried 
falls, be Atipped unto ſmall they ariſe 
qo 2 „ wax, and other electrieke, no other. 
s than t hoſe. of Wheat and ye. Brown, 

et ſes unbid, and ev ry; fragramt flow' r, 15 
Flew from their fta/ks to ſtre thy huptial bow 'r. 
| Dryden. 


Viewed with a glaſs, they e it up of 
üttle bladders, poop fre in as —_— or falt of a 
, quill. TY » Grew. 
falling and 

horje.] A horſe hs or fictitious, 
by which a fowler ſhelters himſelf from 
the fight of the game 3 3 A maſk a pre- 
tence, 

3 on the counſellor give coutifel not for faQtion 

ut for conſeience ring, to make the good o 
the ſtate the eee a — * e 


WI on Propidence. 
Hypocriſy is the ee Pal ing borſe, under an 


affectation of ſimplicity, and religion.” L'E range. 


* 18 
2 122 


1 b.c. LEY. adj. [from talk.) Hard like a 


ſtalk. 
It grows upon a found ftalky and at the top bears 


a great ftalky head. Mortinttr. 


[ STALL. n. /. [ Teal, Saxon; fal, Dutch; 


alla, Italian.] 
1. A crib in hich an ox is fed, or a borſe 
is kept in the ſtable. . 104% 7 
of herd of oxen then he-carv'd, with high rais'd 
heads, forg'd all 
Of gold and tin, for colour mixt, and bellowing from 
their fall, 
Ruſht to their formed | Chapman 's Hiad. 
uncan's , erde ' 
Beauteous and ſwift, the minions of the race, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their falls, flung out, 
Contending 'gainft obedience, SAID. Macbeth. 
Solomon had forty thouſand falls of _— 
I iv. 
His fellow ſought what lodging he could find; 
At laſt he found a fall where oxen ſtood. D dew, 


2. A bench or form where ny thing 1s ſet 


to ſale. 
Stalls, bulks, winks 
Are ſmother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges -hors'd 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing  _ 
In earneſtneſs to ſee him, . Shakeſpeare's Corialanus. 
They are nature's coarſer wares that lie on the 
fall, expoſed to the tranſient view of every common 
eye. * Clanville. 
Beſs Hoy firſt found it troubleſome to bawl, 
And therefore plac'd her cherries on a fall. Kings 
How pedlars falls with glitt'ring toys are laid, 
The various fairings of the country maid, Cay. 
Harley, the nation's great ſupport, 
Returning home one day from cqurt, 
Obſerv'd a parſon near Whitehall is 
Cheap' ning old authors on à fla. Swift. 
3. { fall, Swediſh'; Pal, Armorick. } A 
ſmall houſe or med! in which ee 


trades are practiſed. 
185 All 


9 


5 
- 


"The anti 4 Spenſer. | * 
oe 4. The ym in 
„ 1 
| : the 3 


9 
3 


Fs 


. ter. 1213 | 
1 The r clergy, out of mere humility, have 
th : 


N | = g =" IF . 
J STALL, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To keep in a ſtall or ſtable. 

For ſuch encheaſon, if you go nie, 

Few chimneys reeking you will eſpy 3- -- 

The fat ox, that won't igg in the ſtall, 

Is now faſt ftalled in his crumenal. 4 Paſt. 

For my part, he keeps mie ruſtically at home 

or, to ſpeak more properly, ſties me here at home 

unkept : for call you that k 


| 
NE 
0 
17 


Xx 7 | 
| Niſus the foreſt paſs' d, | 
And Alban plains, from Alba's name ſo call'd, 
Where king Latinus then His oxen 
2. [for inſtall.] To inveſt. 
+ Long may'ſ thou live to wail thy 
And ſee another, as I fee thee now, 

Deck'd in thy rights as thou art fall d in mine. 
25 Shakeſpeare. 


* 


J STALL. v. 4 
1. To inhabit; to dwell. ; 

We could not fall together in the world. Shak. 
2. To kennel. | 2 
STA'LLAGE. 2. . | from fall.]- 
1. Rent paid for a ſtall, 


2, 2 old books.] Layſtall; dung; com- 
fed.) Fed not 


Po | 
STA'LLFED. adi. Hall and 
with graſs, but dry feed. 
Every one muſt every day ſuſtaine 
The load of one beaſt, the moſt fat and beſt 
Of all the fallfed, to the woers feaſt. Chapman. 
Stallfed oxen, and crammed fowls, are often diſ- 
| eaſed in their livers, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


STALLION. 7. / | y/dalwyn, an old Welſh 


word : the one is derived from the other ; 
but which from which I cannot certain] 

tell. Wotton, Eftallion, French; al- 
lone, Italian; ftalbeng ft, Dutch. Funius 
thinks it derived from pezlan, to leap.) 
A horſe kept for mares. 


The preſent defects are breeding without choice 
of Hallions in ſhape or fize. Temple. 
If fleet Dragon's progeny at laſt 
Prove jaded, and in frequent matches caſt, 

No favour for the Hallion we retain, 


And no reſpect for the degen'rate ſtrain. Dryden. 
STA'LLWORN. adj. [ fall-and worn.) Lo 
kept in the ſtable. Hut it is probably 
a miſtake for falworth. | peapelpens, 
Saxon, ſtout.] ns 
His fallworn ſeed the champion 


STAMINA. n. f [Latin.] | 
1. The firſt principles of any thing. 
2. The ſolids of a human body. 
3- [In botany.) Thoſe little fine threads or 
capillaments which grow up within the 
flowers of plants, encompaſſing round the 
ſtyle, and on which the apices grow at 


ſtout beſtrode. 
Shakeſpear Cs 


2 eir extremities. 
4. A flight fort of ſtuff. 
STAMI NEOUS, adj. | amines, Latin. 


flowers are ſo 


I. Conſiſting of threa 
2, Stamineous 


Vol, II. 


ing, fora gentleman | 
of my birth, that differs not from the falling of an | 
n | Shakeſpeare. | 


fall d. Dryden. 


children's loſs ; | 


2. To pound; to beat as 


= nd 


far imperſect 
en 


= & 158 \ 
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-. are called petala; and conſiſt only of the 
ſtylus and the famina; and fu 
u do bear theſe fami neous flowers Ray 
makes to conſtitute a e genus 
plants: theſe be divides intò ſuch as, 
„ have their fruit or ſeed totally di- 
vided" from the flower; and theſe are 
ſuch plants as are ſaid to be of different 
ſexes: the reaſon of which is, that from 
the ſame ſeed ſome plants ſhall ariſe with 


1 


ſtinging nettles. 2. Such as have their 
fruit only a little disjointed from their 


fruit immediately contiguous, or adher- 
ing, to their flower. 4. Such whoſe 
flowers adhere to the top or uppermoſt of 


chimilla. 

STA'MMEL. 2. J. A ſpecies of red colour. 
Reed hood, the firſt that doth appear 

In ftammel : ſcarlet is too dear. Ben Jonſon. 


To STAMMER. v. u. [yramen, a ſtam- 
| merer, Saxon; famelen, ſtameren, to 
ſtammer, Datch:] To ſpeak wit: un- 
natural heſitation; to utter words with 
z difficulty, | | 
Sometimes to her news of myſelf to tell 
1 go about; but then is all my beſt 
Wry words, and famm'ring, or elſe doltiſh dumb: 
Say then, can this but of enchantment come? 
' : 8 Sidney. 
mightſt 


| 


, 
— 


I would thou couldſt fammer, that thou 


narrow-mouth*d bottle, either too much at once, 


or none at all, . Shakeſpeare, 
She Pammers ; oh what grace in liſping lies! 


; $$ Lagean juice, | 
Which fammering tongues and ſtagg'ring feet pro- 
duce, Dryden. 
Cornelius hoped he would come to fammer like 
| Demoſthenes. Arbuthbnot's Martinus Scriblerus. 
Vour hearers would rather you ſhould be leſs 
| CorreQ, than perpetually fammering, which is one 
of the worſt ſoleciſms in rhetorick. Swift. 


STA MMERER.'z, / [from flammer.] One 
who ſpeaks with heſitation, | 
A ftammerer cannot with moderation hope for the 
gift of tongues, or a peaſant to become learned as 
1 Origen. Taylor. 
To STAMP. v. a. [ fampen, Dutch; ffan- 
per, Daniſh, ] 
1. To ſtrike by preſſing the foot haſtily 


7 


downwards. | 
| If Arcite thus deplore 
His ſuff rings, Palemon yet ſuffers more: | 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he famps the ground; 
The hollow tow'r with clamours rings around. 
| Dryden. 
in a mortar. 
I took the calf you had made, burnt it wi 
fire, and famped and ground it very ſmall. | 


ö 


+| 


3. {eftamper, French; fampare, Italian; 
eftampar, Span.] To impreſs with ſome 
mark or figure. : 

Height of place is intended only to famp the 
endowments of a private condition with luſtre and 
authority, | South. 


ö 


pour out of thy month, as wine comes out of a 


| | | Deut. ix. 21. 
| Some apothecarjes, upon ing of coloquinti- 
da, have been put into a great ſcouring: by the va- 
pour only. | Bacon. 


plants] 


| 


| 


flowers and no fruit, and others with] 
fruit and no flowers; as hops, hemp, 


flowers; as the ricinus, and the helio- 


tropium triconon. 3, Such as have their 


the feed; as the beta; aſarum, and al- 


If the ſays nothing, to be ſure ſhe's wiſe. Dryden. 
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Serke, 
Thete, Hampe d with arms, Newcaftle fines mm- 


4. To fix à mark by — . 4 
Out of mere ambition, you. babe made A. 
Vour holy hat be Fampr on th king's coin. Shak, . 
Tbeſe prodigious conceits in nature Iprin out 
of framing abſtracted conceptions, inſtead of thoſe 
eaſy and primary notions which nature Pamps in 
all men of common ſenfe. — Dig'y: 
There needs no poſitive law or ſanction of od 
to flamp an obliquity upon Tuch a diſobediencts = 
9 a , - . 
|  Nocconſtant reaſon of this can be given, but from 
the anture of man's mind, which hath-this notion 
of a deity born with it, and flamped upon it; or is 


of ſuch a frame, that in the free uſe of itſelf it will 
find out God, * . N 31 Tillot . 
Though God has given us no innate, ideas of 


himſelf; though he has flampt no original charac- 
ters on our minds, wherein we may read his be- 
ing; yet, having furniſhed us with thoſe faculties . 
our minds are endowed 
ſelf without witnefs. 11 
What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thruſt the worſt deſerving firſt, 
And famp'd the noble mark of elderſhip 
Upon their baſer metal? Rowwe's Ambitious 
What an unſpeakable happineſs would it be to a 
man engaged in the purſuit of knowledge, if he 
had but-a power of famping his beſt ſentiments 
upon his memory in indelible characters. Watts, 


* 


5. To make by impreſſing a mark. 


If two penny weight of filver, marked with a cer? 


- tain impreſſion, ſhall here in England be equivalent 


to- three pennyweight marked with another im- 
preſſion, they will not fail to famp pieces of that 
faſhion, and quickly carry away your ſilver. 1 2 


6. To mint; to form; to coin. 
Wee are baſtards all; 
And that moſt venerable man, which 1 
Did call my father, was 1 know not where 


When I was ffampt. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Te Sraur. v. 2. To ſtrike the foot ſud- 
denly downward. — 
What a nou? thou, ** * 
A ramping fool, to brag, to famp, an t 
Upon — party 1 Thou ——— flave, 
Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide ? 


| | Shakeſpeare. 
The men ſhall howl' at the noiſe of the flamping 
of the hoofs of his ſtrong horſes. Fer. xlvit. 3. 
There is ſuch an echo among the old ruins and 
vaults, that, if you lamp but a little louder than 
ordinary, you hear the ſound repeated. 
He cannot bear th' aſtoniſhing delight, . 
But ftarts, exclaims, and famps, and FOO dies. 
p | ennts. 
They got to the top, which was flat and even, 
and ffamping upon it, they found it was h 


* 
— 


4 255 ow Swift, 
STAMP. #. „ | effampe, French; flampa, 
Italian. ! . 8 
1. Any inftrument by which a diſtin& and 


laſting impreſſion is made. 
Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time deftroy: , _ +» 
She has a famp, and prints the boy. Waller. 
y "Tis gold ſo pure, 8 
It cannot bear the famp without allay. Dryden. 
2. A mark ſet on any thing; impreſſion. 
But to the pure refined ore | | 
The famp of kings imparts no more 
Worth, the metal held before. Careto. 
That ſacred name gives ornament and grace, 
And, like his amp, makes baſeſt metals paſs : 
Twere folly now a ftately pile to raiſe, * 
To build a playhouſe, while you throw down plays. 


® den. 
Ideas are imprinted on the memory; ſome by an 
object affecting the ſenſes only; others, that 0 


more than once offered the » have yet been 
2 Uttle 


ads * 


with, he hath not left him+ 
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To STANCH. v. a. 


\ D G . 
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* ee e — 
2 thing marked or awped. 9.3 
N cures | 
Hanging u golden Somp about their N 
7 p with holy prayers, | s Macheth. 


cut in wood or metal; a Pic- 


| 9 


ture > made by impreſſion a cut; a plate. 


At Venice they pu s 0 


out very curious 


9 edifices, Sich are moſt famous for their 2 · 


beauty and magnifience. Addiſon on Haly. 


| toms to the government. 
© **, * Indeed the paper famp 105 
1 much his genius cramp; 
And fince he could not ſpend his fire, 
He now intended to retire, 


9. A character of reputation, good or bad, 
fixed upon any "1 wy 

The [perſons here reflected upon are of ſuch a. 

* amp of impiety, that they ſeem formed 

akind of diabolical ſociety for che finding out 

new experiments in vice. South. 

WM ßere reaſon or ſcripture is expreſſed for any 

opinion, we may receive it as of divine authority; 

but it is not the ſtrength of our own perſuaſions 


[ 


which can give it that famp. Locke. 
7- Authority ; currency ; value derived 
from any ſuffrage or atteſtatjon. 


* 


us, that an adamant ſuſpends the attraction 
the loadſtone. Brown's Vulgar Erreurt. 
The common people do not judge of vice or virtue 
by the morality or the immorality, ſo much as by 
the Pamp that is ſet upon it by men of figure. 


L' Eftrange. 
8. Make; 5 caſt; for m. 
If peaking truth 
In this fine age were not thought flatt'ry, 


Such attribution ſhould this Douglas have, , 


As not a. ſoldier of this ſeaſon's lamp 
Should go ſo general current through the world. 
0 Shakeſpeare. 
When one man. of an exemplary improbity 
charges anather of the ſame flamp in a court of 
. he lies under the diſadvantage of a ſtrong 
» Suſpicion. | L' Eftrange. 
Let a friend to the government relate to him a 
matter of fact, he ow kim the lye in every look; 
but if one of his own fam ſhould tell him that 
the king of Sweden would be ſuddenly at Perth, 
he hugs hi mſelf at the good news. * 
A king of heav'n's own amp, not vulgar make; 
- Bleſſed in giving, and averſe to take. Harte. 


| 8 4 MPER. u. /. [from ffamp.] * in- 


ſtrument of pounding. 
From the ſtamping-mill it paſſeth through the 
crazing-mill; but of late times they moſtly uſe | 
wet ſlampers. Carew. 


Srax, amongſt our forefathers, was the 


anon of the ſuperlative degree : | 


ſo 4thelfan, moſt noble; Berftan, the 
— Leo 3 the deareſt ; Viſtan, the 
unſtan, the higheſt. 
Gib/on's Camden. 
etancher, Fr. ftag- 
nare, Italian.] Tots blood; i. 
der from running. 


Iron or a ſtone, laid to the neck, doth fanch the 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


bleeding of the noſe. 
Of veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, 


rra ſigillata communis, and bolus armenus; 


whereof terra lemnia is the chief: the virtues of 
them are for curing of wounds, Panching of blood, 
and ſtopping of fluxes and rheums. Bacon. 
L eeches, inwardly taken, faſten upon the veins, 
and occaſion an effuſion of blood, which cannot be 
eafily anc bed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
| He fought to hinder fighting, and affay'd' 
To ftanch the blood by breathing of n. Dryd. 


of de mind, Intent ouly on To Sr amen. v: U. To 


5. A mark ſet upon things that pay cuſ-| 
chat there is a calf*s-head club, 
*j Directiy bent againſt the French. 


Of the ſame famp is that which js obtruded | 


* 


ie her 
Sranen. a/. . 
- the verb. | 
1. Sound; loch as will . 


What we endeavoured in vain may be 


and more ſunny days. Beyle. 


3 determined. 

The ſtanding abſurdity, withaut the belief of 

which no man is reckoned a flanch churchinan, i is 
In politicks, I hear; you're Panch, 


Prior. 
They mean to convince, not the 7 raw 4 herd, 
or ga populace, but the grave and ffanc 
men of ſobriety and firmneſs. Warerland. 
Each flaunch ick ftubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce logician ſtill expelling Locke, 
Came whip and ſpur. Pope. 
3. In this ſenſe is yſed a fanch hound, a 
dog that follows the ſcent without errour 
or remiſſneſs. 


4. Strong; not to be broken. 
If I knew. 
What hoop would hold us ftanch from edge to edge 
O' ch' world, I would purſue it. 


Shak e $ Antony and . 
You will loſe their love: this is to be kept fanch, 
and carefully watched, Locke. 


STA'NCHER. 2. / from 3 One that 
ſtops blood. $i A 


] STA"NCHION, 2. /. [+fangon, French.} A 


a ſupport. 


e J. [from Panch.] Not 


STA'NCHLESS. 
to be ſtopped. 
There grows, 
In my moſt ill-compos'd affeRion, ſuch 
7 anchleſs avarice, that, were I king, 
uld cut off the nobles for their lands. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
She unto Scythia ſent, for hunger him to gnaw, 
And thruſt her down his throat, into his faunch/e/s 
maw. Drayton. 
To STAND. ©, ». preterite I food, I have 
food. | peandan, Gothick and Saxon; 
faen, utch ; fare, Italian; ghar, Spa- 
niſh ; fare, Latin.] 
1. To be upon the feet; not to fit, kneel, 
or lie down, 
The abſolution to be pronounced by the prieſt 


8 


alone ſtanding, the people ſtill kneeling. Com. Prayer. 


2. To be not demoliſhed or overthrown. 
What will they then ? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to fand ? Milton, 
3. To be placed as an edifice. 
This poet's tomb food on the other ſide of Na- 
ples, which looks towards Veſuvio. Addiſon on Italy. 
4. To remain erect; not to fall. 
To ſtand or fall, 
Free in thine own arbitrement it lies. Milton. 
Chariot and charioteer lay overturn'd, 
And fiery foaming ſteeds: what flood, recoil'd 
O'erwearied through the faint Satanick hoſt, 
Defenſive ſcarce ; or, with pale fear ſurpris'd, 
Fled ignominious. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
5. To become erect. 
Mute, and amaz'd, my hair with horror ftood ; 
Fear ſhrunk my ſenſes, and congeal'd my blood. 


Dryden. 
Her hair food up; convulfive rage poſſeſs d 
Her trembling limbs. Dryden's /Eneid. 


6. To ſtop ; to halt; not to go forward. 
The leaders, having charge from you to fand; 
Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. 


( Shakeſpzare's Henry VI. 
Sun in Gideon 2 


Firm; ſound of principle; truſty; 8. 


1 


| 


| 


| 


| 


ed by ſome virtuoſo, that ſhall. have ſfancher veſſels, 


| And ' thou moon in the vale of AMalon. Milton. | 


2 ear race ba Am gie 
_ 


Sa r 05 
o be in a ſtate of firmneſs, 2 
Commonwealths by virtue ever food, 4 
My mind on its own centre fand unmov- 
And ftable as the fabrick of the world, / 
9. enen te. 
fence. 
Seeing how lothly 
To his 6 bow ly expat LI 2 
With his prepared ſword he cha s home * 
My unprovided body, 85 's King Lear, 


enemies heay'n keep your majeſty z 
And when they fans egtinh you, 151 80. 


10. To be in a ſtate of hoſtility ; to 
the ground. 
If he would preſently yield, Barbaroſſa promiſed 
to let him go free; — if he ſhould and upon 
his defence, he chreatened to make him repent his 
fooliſh hardineſs. Xaolles. 
The king granted the Jews to 
together, and land for their life, Eb. viii. 11. 
We are often conſtraiged to fand alone 
ſtrength of opinion.-Brown's Pref. to Fulg: Err. 
It was by the ſword they ſhould die, if t food 
upon defence; and by the halter, eh ould 
| yield. Hayward. 
11. Not to yield; not to fly ; not to give 
way. 
Who before him ford ſo to it? for the Lond 
brought his enemies unto him. _ Ecclus, xlvi. 3. 
Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may 
be able to fand againſt the wiles of the devil, 
Epb. vi. 11, 
Their lives and fortunes were put in ſafety, whe-. 
ther they ſtoad to Den ; 
12. To ſtay; not to fly. 
Then thelightning-loving Deity caſt . 
A foule flight on my ſoldiers : nor flood faſt 
One man of all. Chapman.. 
At the ſoldierly word tand, the flyers halted a 
little. Clarendon. 
13. To be placed with regard to rank or 
order. 
Amongſt liquids endued with this quality of 
relaxing, warm water 


— 7 on 98 
Theology would truly a the mind, were 
ſtudied with that freedom and that ſacred its 
which it teaches : let this therefore ftand always 
chief, Matti. 
14. To remain in the preſent ſtate. | 
If meat make my brother oftend, I will eat ne 
fleſh while the world fandeth.' 1 Cor. Viiie 15% 
That ſots and knaves ſhould be fo vain 
To wiſh their vile reſemblance may remain 


And fland recorded, at their own requeſt, - 
To future days a libel or a jeſt! + Did. 


i5. [ar, Spaniſh.) To be in any par- 
ticular ſtate; to be, EY en 
preſſed. 


The ſea, 
w'd by the rod of Moſes ſo to flandy. 
Ditto 
Accompliſh what your ſigns Ads : 
I faxd reſign'd, and am ee 80. 


's Enid. 
| He ſtruek the ſacking and again 
New ſex'd, and ſtraight recover d into man. Add. 


Ihen, 


They expect to be favoured who fand not poſ- 
ſeſſed 8 thoſe qualifications that be- 
longed to him  Atterbury» 


. 


Same 
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want theſa heat he ether Planck in need of 
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e 


b: "God, who r all logs pe . — * 


nor ue it. 
ee and Oregka Like turns of abtice found, | 
And theworld's vi Cor. food ſubdued by ſound. P 
Narrow capacities, imagining the great c 
of being diſconcerted by little occaſions, frame 
gnant fables accordingly 
it, as by an mne ack. of i 


"hag oe 

and Sand detected by 
ignorance. 

Pope s Eſſay on Homer. | 

16. Not to become void ; to remain in 

force. 
God was not ignorant his r whoſe 
ſentence in matters of controverſy he ordained 


* ſhould fand, oftentimes would be decaioed. Hook. | 


A thing within A boſom tells * | 

That no conditions of our peace can fand. | 

Sbateſp. Henry IV. 

I will puniſh you, that ye may know that my 
words ſhall ſurely Hand againſt you for evil. 


Fer. xllv. 29. 
My mercy will I keep for him, and my cove- 
nant ſhall Hand faſt with him. Pſalm lxxxix. 28. 


17. To conſiſt; to have its being or eſſence. 
That could not make him, that did the ſervice, 


perſect, as pertaining to the conſcience, which flood |" 


only in meats and drinks. _ Heb. ix. 10. 
18. To be, with reſpect to terms of a con- 
tract. 


The kirelings fan at a certain wages. Carew. 
19. To have a place. 


If it fans 
Within the eye of honour, be aſſured 
My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, | 


Lie all unlocked to your occaſions. 
8 bakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

My enemy's dog, 
Though he bad bits, ſhould have ſtood that night 
Againſt my fire. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
This excellent man, who ſtcod not upon the ad- 


vantage- ground before, provoked men of all qua- 
lit ies. x Clarendon. 
Chariots wing'd | 


From th' armoury of God, where Band of old 
Myriads. : Milton. 


ao. To be in any fate at the time preſent. 
Oppreſt nature ſleeps: 


This reſt might yet have dalm' d thy broken ſenſes, 


Which fand in hard cure. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
| So it ; and this I fear at laſt, 
Hume's knavery will be the ducheſs' wreck. 


I now will amplify, and tell what caſe. N 
Thy houſehold in. Cbapman. 
Our company aſſembled, I ſaid, My dear friends, 
let us know eurſelyes, and how it ſtandeth with us. 
Bacon. 
Gardiner was made king's ſolicitor, and the pa- 
tent, formerly granted to Saint John, flood revoked. 
Clarendon. 
Why ftand we longer ſhivering under fears ? | 
Milton. 
As things now fland with us, we have no power | 
to do good after that illuſtrious manner our Sa- 
viour did. Calamy's Sermons, | 
21. To be in a permanent ftate. 


'The broil doubtful long flood, 
As two ſpent ſwimmers that do cling together, 


And choke their art. Shakeſpeare, 
I in thy perſevering ſhall rejoice, 
And all the bleſt fand faſt, Milton. 


22. To be, with regard to condition or for- 
tune. 
I fand in need of one whoſe glories may | 
Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. Dryden. 
23. To have any particular reſpect. 
Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp ſword out, 


Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
8 8 E 2 miſtreſs. Shateſp. King Lear, 


esd 4 ALE © 
- otter 


nent 


Maker. * 
1. To be without 
3 philoſopher diſputed w Adrian ry emp 


ror, and did it but cer af | pt of his friends, 
ibs a; in aunt ith the I coul 
ay in ment emperor 3. I could 


bettet myſelf, Why, faid the 
— would you have me contend with him 
that commands thirty legions ? 
25. To depend; to reſt ; to be ſup EI, 
1 reply flandeth all by conjeRtures. itgifte. 
2b | The preſbyterians of the kirk, leſs. forward to de- 
clate their opinion in the former point, n 
the latree only. * 
He that will know, muſt . of the 


proofs ſee the truth and the ground it fands on. 
Locke, | 


26. To be with regard to ſtate of mind. 
Stand in awe and fin not: commune with your 
own, heart upon your bed, and be ſtill. Pjalm iv, 4. 
I defire to be preſent, and change my voice, for 


I fand in doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 


7 ſucceed; to be acquitted; to be 
E. 
Readers, by whoſe judgment I would und or 


fall, would not be ſuch as are acquainted only with 
the French and Italian criticks. Addiſon's Specr᷑. 


28, To be, with reſpect to any particular. 
Czſar entreats 
Not to conſider in what caſe thou fandft, 
Further than he is Czxſar. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
To heav'n I do appeal, 
I have loy'd my king and commonweal | 
2 for my wife, I know not how it fands. 
Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 


29. To be reſolutely of a party. 
The cauſe muſt be preſumed as good on our part 
- as on theirs, till it be decided who have ſtood for the 
truth, and who for error. . Hooker, 
Shall we ſound him? 
I think he will fand very ſtrong with us. Shakeſp. 


remains, 
To gratify his noble ſervice, that 
Hath thus food for his country. Shak. Coriolanus. 


30. To be in the place; to be repreſenta- 
tive, 
Chilon ſaid that king; friends and fayourites 


one, ſometimes for ten. Bacon. 
I will not trouble myſelf, whether theſe names 
and for the ſame thing, or really include one ano- 
Ts Locke. 
Their lan ſcanty, had no words in 
it to and for a ouſand. Loh. 
31. To remain; to be fixed. 
Watch ye, fland faſt in the faith, quit you like 
men, be ſtrong. | 1 Cor. xvi. 13. 
How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt! 
Meaſur'd this tranſient world, the race of time, 
Till time and fix d. Milton. 
32. To hold a courſe at fea. 
Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince ! 
From the ſame parts of heav'n his navy fands, 
To the ſame parts on earth his army lands. Dryd. 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians and, 
And furl their ſails, and iſſue on the land. 


\ 


1 
33. To have direftion towards any local 


int. 
The wand did not really land to the metals, when 
placed under it, or the metalline veins. Boyle. 


34. To offer as a candidate. 3 
81 He fled oo be clefted-one of the proftars ors for the 
8 ander ſom 1 Life, 
en himſelf ; to be placed. 
"The | hath planted i # his memory | 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools that ſtand in better place, 


Garniſh'd like him, 
F Defy the matter. 


84 


that for a trickſy word 
Shateſp. Merchant ** Venice. 


| 


were not like Yourſelf 


were like caſting counters, that ſometimes flood for 


| 
a 


| 


| 


8 


1 


ure 


| not-to low: 


ong | 
1 the black water of Pomptina | | 
37. To be with to ch | 
As any comer I h on, 
— affection. Shakeſp. Merchant of le 
1 7 — o — for the great lot, 
of the ow number. 
22 
He was a gentleman of al rable 27705 


the hay and fair for the Vacancy © Sad 
38. To remain ſatisfied. 5 
Though Page be a deus fool, and fand ſo firm- 
ly on his wife's frailty, yet I cannot put off opi- ; 
nion ſo cafily. Sn 2 
39. To be without motion. 4 | 
I u tell you who me ambles withal, who 
gallops withal.-Whom it ſtill withal.?— 
With lawyers in the vacation; for they ſleep be- 
tween term and term, and then n | 
how time moves. 


40. 'To make delay. 8 
They will ſhall make t 425 
belt, if, in 89 read, they 9 

examine and unravel every argument. 

41. To inſiſt; to dwell with many word 
or much pertinacity. | 
To fand upon every point, «64: be ae th 
particulars, belongeth to the frſ author of the 

ſtory. 2 Maccab. ti. 30. 
It is ſo plain that it needeth not to be food upon. 
Bacon. 


42. To be expoſed. ö . 
Have I lived to in the taunt-of one that 
makes fritters of Englith ? 
Shaleſpeare Merry Wives of Windſor «- 
43- To perſiſt; to perſevere. 


Never ſtand in a lye when thou art ach but 
aſk pardon and make amends. }. 


| Taylor: Rule of Living Holy. 
The emperor, flandin opon the adyant: he had 

got by the ſeizure of their fleet, obliged them to 

deliver. Gulliver Travels, 
Hath the prince a full commiſſion, 

To hear, and abſolutely to determine 

Of what conditions we ſhall fand _ e 


44. To perſiſt in a claim. 
45. To adhere; to abide. 


Deſpair would ftand to the ſword, EY 
To try what friends would do, or fate afford. 


4 To be conſiſtent. - 5 
His faithful people, whatſoeyer they right 

the ſame ſhall they receive, fo far as 2 Nor 
the gl of God and their own ev ing good; 
unto cither of which it is no virtugus man's pur- 
pole to ſeek any thing prejudicial. Hooker. 
Some inſtances of fortune cannot fland with ſome 
others; but if you deſſre this, you muſt mo 
aylor. 
It food with reaſon that they ſhould be rewarded 
liberally out of their own, labours, ſince they re- 
ceived pay. aviess 


2 chil th and cloſe a ation wilt hardly 
Sprightly you pplic Far. 


47. "Is be put akde with diſregard. 

We make * our addreſſes to the promiſes, "a 
and s them, and in the interim let the come 
mands fland by neglected. Decay of Pg. 

«a>: To STanD. by. To ſupport; to de- 
fend; not to deſert. 


The aſs hoped the he * would 5 bim, it 
et —_ the wall gy "Eftroege- 
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56. To STanD of: To have relief; 


—— äꝶ1— ˙ —— 445) ˙ 2 — SEES A ů — — na8. 
a 4 


60. Toa STAND 70. 41 ; to perſevere. 


ee : $147 8 e 
BS. 5 we 1 5 e "of k 


. tlemen and by me. ni . 
85 5 A gal 
©. hour © 
To 7 1 'ty.. To be W 
out being an aQor,. +... | Ka 
Margaret's vurſe is fall'n upon our heads,” 


Fa 0 STAXD by. To repoſe on; to reſt 
in. 


The world is inclined tofard by the Arundelian 


2 Pope's E as Homer. 
955 To STanD for. To prop e one” $ ſelf 
à candidate. 


W*, many Bland for conſulſhips rer but 
of N one ordert will carry it. 

Shakeſpeare. 

17 chey we re jealous that Coriolanus had a de- 
* on their liberties when he food for the con- 
ſulſhip, it was but juſt that aw, ſhould give him 
a repulſe. 6 Dennis. 


« To_STanp for. To: maintain; to 


* profels to ſup 
Thoſe which? rod fer the preſbytery thought 
their cauſe had more ſympathy ſth the the diſcipline 
of Scotland than the hierarchy of England. Bacon. 
Freedom we all fand for. y 
53: To STAND of. To keep at a diſtance. 
Stand . and let me take my fill of * 
, Dry . 
54. To STAND off. Not to comply. 


Stand no more off, * 
But give thyſelf unto my fick deſires. Shakeſp. | 


55. To STAND off. To Rane 
a | 


or intimacy. 
Our bloods pour'd altogether 
© Would quite confound diſtinction; yet land off 
In differences ſo mighty. — are. 
Such behaviour frights away friendſhip, and 
makes it fand off in diſlike and averſion. 
ov Collier of Friendſhip. 
Though nothing can be more honourable than 
- an acquaintance with God, we land off from it, and 
will not be tempted to embrace it. AF 5 


/ 


appear protuberant or prominent. 

Picture is beſt when it fandeth of as if it\were 
carved z and ſculpture is beſt when it appeareth ſo 
tender as if it were painted, when there is ſuch a 
ſoftneſs in the limbs as if not a chiſſel had hewed 
them out of ſtone, but a pencil had drawn and 
ſtroalced them in oil. 


to hold a poſt; not to yield a point. 
King John bath reconcil'd 
Himſelf to Rome; his ſpirit is come in, 
That ſo flood out againſt the holy church. Shakeſp. 
Pomtinius knows not you, 
While you fool out upon theſe traiterous terms. 


. Ben Jonſon. 


Let not men flatter themſelves, that though they 
find it difficult at preſent to combat and and out 
againſt an ill practice, yet that old age will do 
that for them, which they in their youth could ne- 
yer find in their hearts to do for themſelves. South. 
Scarce can a good-natured man refuſe a com- 

- pliance with the ſolicitations of his company, and 
1 out againſt the raillery of his familiars. Rogers. 


To STAND out, Not to comply; to 


. 
ö Thou ſhalt ſee me at Tullus' face: 5 


What, art thou ſtiff? fand , our? Shakeſpeare. | 


If the ladies will tand out, let them remember 
that the jury is not alt agreed. Dryden. 
9. To STAND out, To be prominent or 
protuberant. 
Their eyes fland wy fatneſs. Pſalm Ixxili. 7. 


Palinurus aided ud, 


| 4s I have mine, may ſet his hand 
PE by when Richard kill'd her ſon. Shak. | 


Ben Jonſon. | 


Notton s Architecture. 
57. To STAND out. To hold reſolution; 


| Turning at the length, he Hood his groung, 
ryden. 


4 My chonghts . ts ths the ten peſt re 2 fl 
ke [61. 19 5 ka 70 — fixed in 4 | 


— 


Tl 4's wil pals bis and, © Ni 


And bert undo, this die, «REAP | 
And make the purchaſe ſpread 

To both our goods, if he to it will and. Herbert. 
\ TI ftill Band to it, that this is his ſenſe, as will 
appear from the defign of his words. Srilling fleet. 


62. To STAND fe. To abide by a contract 
or aſſertion. : | 

As I have no reaſon to fond to x award. of 
my enemies, ſo neither dare I truſt the ene of 
my friends. 


Dryden. 
63. To STAND under. To undergo; to 
ſuſtain. ; 
If you unite in your plas | 
And force them with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
Cannot 77 under them. Shakeſp, Henry VIII. 
64. To STAND wp, To erect one's ſelf; 


to riſe from ſitting. 


65. To STAND p. To ariſe in order to 


gain notice. 
When the accuſers flood up, they dane none 
accuſation of ſuch things as I ſuppoſed. 
Acts, xxv. 18. 
66. To STAND up. To make a party. 
When we food up about the corn, Lon himſelf 
ſuck not to call us the many-headed monſter, 
Coriolanus. 


67. To STAND upon. To concern; to in- 
tereſt. An imperſonal ſenſe. 
Does it not fdnd me now upon ? Shak. Hamlet. 
The king knowing well that it 2 him upon, 
by how much the more he had hitherto protracted 
the time, by ſo much the ſooner to diſpatch with 


q 


the rebels. Bacon, 
It ſtands me much u 
T' enervate this objection. Hudibras. 


Does it not fand them upon, to examine upon 
what N they preſume it to be a revelation from 


God ? Locke. 
| 68. 5 STAND upon. To value; to take 
ride. 


Men land very much upon the reputation of their 


counted fools: the beſt way to avoid this imputa- 
tion is to be religious. Tillotſon. 

We highlyeſteem and and much upon our birth, 
though we derive nothing from our anceſtors but 
our bodies; and it is uſeful to improve this advan- 
\ tage, to imitate their good examples, 
Ray on the Creation 


69. To STAND wpon. To inſiſt, 
A raſcally, yea-forſooth knave, to bear a gen- 
tleman in hand, and then ſtand upon ſecurity. Shak, 
To STAND. v. @. 
1. To endure; to reſiſt without flying or 


yielding. 
None durſt land him; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Love load the fiege, and would not yield his 54 
8 
| Oh! had bounteous heav'n ad 
Beſtow'd Hippolitus on Phædra's arms, 
So had I food the ſhock of angry fate. Smith, 
That not for fame, but virtue's better end, 
He flood the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critick. * Pope. 
2, To await; to abide; to ſuffer. 
Bid him diſband the legions, 
Submit his actions to the publick cenſure, 
And and the en of a Roman ſenate. 
0 Addiſon $ Cato. 
3. To keep; to maintain: with ground. 


And miſs'd his friend, 


What goſts of weather from that gathering cloud 


Poſſeſſion of the garden. 


. underſtandings, and of all things hate to be ac-} 


>. 


, 4 5 have found * ours fond mo fi, 15 
Ply ay ou * have a on the duke, 
all not paſs you. ea ſure ale. 
n this en. will we make a * 
P the principal of all che deer, Shak: 
Then from his lofty and on that high tree 
Down he alights among the ſportful herds. Milter, 
The princely hierarch © +” 
In their bright and there left his pow'ts to ſeize 
Milton 's. Paradiſe 
The male bird, whilſt the hen is — 4 her 
eggs, generally takes his fand upon a neighbouring 
bough, and diverts her with his ſongs $ during her 
fitting, ® Addiſon's, Speftater. 
I took my fand upon an eminence which was 
appointed for a general rendezvous of theſe female 
carriers, to look into their ſeveral ladings. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
Three perſons entered into 2 conſpiracy to aſſaſ- 
ſinate Timoleon, as he was offering u his devetions 
in a certain temple: in order 33 | they took their 
ſeveral andi in the moſt convenient — Add. 
When juſt as by her and Arſaces paſt, 
The window by defign or chance fell down, _ 
And to his view expos'd her bluſhing n 


The urchin from his private and 
Took aim, and ſhot with all his ſtrength. . 
2. Rank; poſt; ſtation. Not uſed. 

F ther, | ince your fortune did attain * \ 
15 * * a fland, I mean not to deſcend. Daniel. 


a halt. 
1 race ply youthful and unhandled colts ; 
- Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing ; 


If any air of muſick touch their ears, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual 4 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to modeſt gaze. Shah, 
The earl o 8 hampto follow the horſe 
ſo cloſely, that they made a fand, when he furi- 
ouſly charged Ar uted them. Clarenden. 

Once more the fleeting ſoul came back, 

T' inſpire the mortal frame, 

And in the body took a doubtful Hand, 

Hov'ring like expiring flame, ; 

That mounts and falls by turns. Dryden, 

At every turn ſhe made a little fand, 
And thruſt among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the roſe. Dryden 
4- Stop; interruption. 

The greateſt part of trade is 4 by young 
me chants, upon borrowing at intereſt; ſo as, if 
the uſurer either call in or keep back his money, 
there will enſue preſently a great Hand of trade. 

Bacon. 

Should this circulation ceaſe, the formation of 
bodies would be at an end, and nature at a perfect 
fand. Moodward. 

5. The act of oppoſing. 
We are come off 
Like Romans; neither fooliſh in our Ponds 
Nor cowardly in retire. Shakeſpeare. 


6. Higheſt mark ; ſtationary point; point 


from which the next motion is regreſſive. 
Our ſons but the ſame things can wiſh and do; 
Vice is at fand, and at the higheſt flow: 
Then, ſatire, ſpread thy fails; take all the winds 
can blow. Dryden, 
In the beginning of ſummer the days are at a 
Hand, with little variation of length or ſhortneſs ; 
becauſe the diurnal variation of the ſun partakes 
more of a right line than of a ſpiral. Dryden. 
The ſea, ſince the memory of all ages, hath | 
continued at a fand, without conſiderable Rt 
ent 
7. A point beyond which one cannot pro- 
ceed.- 


E part of what we . s 

Muſt make a fand at what your * will. 
Sbaleſpearo. 

When fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew, 


Flora venchinf 'd the growing work to * 


hs, 1 olf the colnage, Axty- 
7 — erg of 
- And eros the piece, Fa ſmilint T5 | *  Arbuthnor. | 
N one Vork of mine that ug er ll fade. | 5 A qanding fem or tee 4777 q 
n 4 ee. Prior 7 | «pour whethe damaſk roſe, with the wot om; 
1 | exi embarraſſme ent; t gut in an earthen pan, full of fair wa- 

8. m e rn ＋ . 42 under the water, the flandarf being 
A fool may fo far imitate the N ** of ie more than two foot above it. Bacon : Nat. Hiſtory. | 


* , > 4 5 => .. Fad v4 - \ 
* * : * * * 0 
* * 4 a 9 
4 * « * 
3 " 
| 8 er the 1 


man, as at firſt to put a body to. a fand what to, 


make of him. LL Eftrange., 
The well-ſhap'd changeling is a man, has a ra- 
tional ſoul, though it appear not: this is paſt doubt. 
Make the ears a little longer, then you begin to 
boggle: make the Face yet narrower, and then you | 
are at a tand Locke. 


9. A frame or table on which veſſels are 


laced. 4. 
Such ſquires are day fit for country wind; 
To ſtink of ale, and duſt a uy with clowns; 
| Who, to be choſen for the land's proteRors, 
Tope and get drunk before the wiſe electors. Dry. 
After Ty ri a fand was brought in, with a 
braſs veſſel full 
might drink; but no liquor was forced. 


Dryden's Li Cleomenes . 
STANDARD. 2. 


' 


E 
, Lafendari, * verry ] 
1. An enfign in war, particularly the en- 
ſign of the horſe. | 
His armies, in the following day, 

On thoſe fair plains'their fandards proud 2 
Aix. 

Erect the ſtandard there of ancient night, 4 

Yours be th advantage all, mine the revenge. 


. Milton. 
Behold Camillus loaded home | 
With Pandards well redeem'd, and foreign foes o er- 
come. Dryden. 
To their common flandard they repair; 3 
The nimble horſemen ſcour the fields of air. Dryd. 


2, [from fand.] That which is of undoubt- 
ed authority; that which is the teſt of 
other things of the ſame kind. 


The dogmatiſt gives the lye to all diſſenting ap- 


prehenders, and proclaims his judgment the fitteſt 
intellectual fandard. Glanville. 


The heavenly motions are more ſtated than the 


* 


* 


terreſtrial models, and are both originals and fand- | 


ards. older. 
Our meaſures of jad I cannot call fandards ; 
for andard meaſures muſt be certain and fixed. 
Holder. 
When people have brought right and wrong to 


a falſe fandard, there follows an envious male vo- 


lence, 1 L* Eftra 
The Romans made thoſe times the 3 of 

their wit, when they ſubdued the world. Spratt. 
From theſe ancient ſtandards I deſcend to our 

own hiſtorians. Felton. 


When I ſhall propoſe the fandard whereby I 


give judgment, any may eafily inform himſelf of |. 


the quantity and meaſure of it. Woodard. 

The court, which uſed to be the fandard of pro- 
priety, and correctneſs of ſpeech, ever ſince con- 
tinued the worſt ſchool in England for that accom- 
pliſnment. Swift. 


Firſt follow nature, and your judgment frame | 


By her juſt fandard, which is ſtill the ſame. P 


3. That which has been tried 10 the pro- 


per teſt. 


The Engliſh tongue, if refined to a certain 
fandard, perhaps might be fixed for ever. Swi ift. 
In comely rank call ev'ry merit forth; 
Imprint on ev'ry act its fandard worth. 
4. A ſettled rate. 


That preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law ap- 
Fropriated to the pieces of each denomination, is 
called the ſtandard. Locke, 

The device of king Henry VII. was profound, 
in making farms of a \ ftandard, that is, maintained 
with ſuch a proportion, of lands as may breed a 


ſubject to live in plenty. Bacon. 
A Bandard might 48 made, 
borſe ſhould be uſed for 


large the breed of horſes, * 


Prior. 


draught; this would en- 
Temple. 


of wine, of which he that pleaſed 


under which no 


| 


— 


a 


e 


WLIW 


Plant fruit of all forts and flandard, mural, or 
ſhrubs which loſe their leaf. Evelyn Kalendar. 

In France, part of their gardens is laid out for 
flowers, others for Ns ſome Pandards, ſome 


againſt walls, Temple. 

STA” NDARDBEARER. # K [fandard and 

wars] One who. bears a ſtandard or en- 
* 

They ſhall be as when a Panini, med. 

4 A, X. 18. 

Theſe are the Pandardbearer: f in our contending 

armies, the dwarfs and' ſquires who carry the im- 

preſſes of the giants or knights. SpeFator. 


STA'NDCROP. #, /. [ vermicularis, Latin.}] 


An herb. Ainſworth. 
STA'NDEL. #. , [from fand.] A tree of 
long ſtanding. 


The Druinians were nettled to ſee the De 
| flandel of their royal oak return with a branch of 
wi | Horvel. 

STANDER. „. / [from land. ] 

1. One who ſtands. 


2. A tree that has ſtood long. 

The young ſpring was pitifully nipt and over- 
trodden by very beaſts ; and alſo the faireſt ſtander: 
of all were rooted up and caſt into the fire. 

Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 


3. STANDER by. One preſent ; a mere 
ſpectator. 
* ſome ſtatute of any land to the ſtander: 


Hooker, 
"1 would not be a ffander by to hear 
| 1 ſovereign miſtreſs clouded ſo, without 
My preſent vengeance taken. Shakeſpeare. 
a gentleman is difpoſed to ſwear, it is not 
for any flanders by to curtail his oaths. - 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
The fanders by ſee clearly es any * 


All parties ſay they re ſure, yet all diſſent. Denb. 


The fanders by ſuſpected her to be a ducheſs. 
Addiſon 


STA"NDERGRASS. 2. /. [/atyrion, Latin.] 
An herb. th. 
STANDING. part. adj. [from lard.) 
1. Settled ; eſtabliſhed ;. not temporary. 
Standing Hrn have the 1180 of ſubjects, and 
the government depends upon the contented and 
diſcontented humours of the ſoldiers. Temple. 
Laugh'd all the pow'rs who favour tyranny, 
And all the flanding army of the ſky. - Dryden. 
Money being looked upon as the flanding mea- 
ſure of other commodities, men conſider it as a 
ſanding meaſure ; though, when it has varied its 
quantity, it is not ſo, 
- Thus doth he adviſe them to erect among them- 
ſeives landing courts by conſent. Kettleworth. 
Such a one, by pretending to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
from the herd, becomes a Panding object of rail- 
leryß. ' Addiſon. 
— The common ſtanding rules of the goſpel are a- 
more powerful means of conviction than any mi- 
racle. Atterbury. 
Great ftanding miracle that heav'n aſſign'd! 


Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind, Pope. | 


2. Laſting ; not tranſitory,  _ 
The landlord had ſwelled his body to a prodi- 


gious ſize, and worked up his complexion to a 


Addiſon. | 


Nanding crimſon. | 5 
Stagnant; not running. | 
water. 


| He turned the wilderneſs into a ſtandi 
ra; cviie | 
Tr his made their flowing 
From Handing lake to tripping ebb, 


5 Tint; Create: 


| 


1 


Locke. | 


: Pan * 


| 


| 


Milton. | | 


ST A 


There *s his 3 
Ie fanding bed and truckle bed. 


STAN DING. . % [from fand.] 152 
1.0 Continuance; Wy. Dehn of an 513 


| ice, character, or place. 
Nothing had been more eaſy than to copmnngd 
a patron of a long fanding. _ Dryden. 
Although the ancients were of opinion that 
Egypt was formerly ſea ; yet this tract of land is as 


old, and of as long a fanding, as any upon the 


continent of Africa. Woodward. 
I with, your fortune had enabled you to have 
continued longer in the IND * you were 


of ten years landing. | Swift. 
2. Station; place to o ſtand in. px 
Such ordnahce as he brought with Rim, becauſe 


it was fitter for ſervice in field than for battery, 
did only beat down the battlements, and ſuch little 
Jondings. Knolles's Hiftory. 

His coming is in ſtate; I will provide you a good 
ſanding to ſee his entry. N 


3. Power to ſtand. 
1 e 


\ 


4. Rank; condition. 
Sr N DIsEH. n. /. | fand and 4765. A 


' Caſe for pen and ink. 

A Grubftreet patriot does not write to ſecure, 
but get ſomething : ſhould the ment be over- 
err he has nothing to * but an old # 22 


I bequeath to Dean Swift, eſquire, my — 
ſilver 2 iſp, conſiſting of a large filver plate, an 
ink- pot, and a ſand- box. Swift. 


STANG. . /, [Tr en. Saxon.) A perch. 
Theſe fields were intermingled with woods of 
half a ang and the talleſt tree appeared to be | 
ſeven fee t Eigh. Swift. 


STANK. adj. | flanco, Italian.) Weak ; 
worn out, 
Diggon, I am ſo tiff and fo flank, 
That unneth I may ſtand any more, 
And how the weſtern wind bloweth ſore, 
Beating the withered leaf from the tree. Spenſer. 
STANK. The preterite of fink. _ 
The fiſh in the river died, and the river fank. 
Exod. vii. 
Sr NAR Y. adj. [from flannum, Lat] 
Relating to the tin-works. 
A ſteward keepeth his court once every three 
weeks : they are termed anger) ry courts,” of the 
Latin fannum, and hold plea of 2Qion of debt or 
treſpaſs about white or black tin. , Carews 
STANZA. 1. /. ¶ flanxa, Ital. fance, Pr.] 
A number of hnes regularly adjuſted to 
each other; ſo much of a poem as con- 
tains every. variation. of meaſure or re- 
lation of rhyme. Stanza is originally 
a room of a houſe, and came to ſignify 
a ſubdiviſion of a poem; a ſtaff. 
Zo bold as yet no verſe of 8. has been, 
To wear that gem on any line; 
Nor, till che happy nuptial houſe be ſeen, 
Shall any fanza with it ſhine, | 
Horace confines himſelf ſtrictly to one fort of 
verſe or ftanza in every ode. * Dryden, 
In quatrains, the laſt line of the ſtanza is to de 
conſidered in — compoſition of the firſt. Dryd. 
Before his facred name flies ev'ry fault, 
And each exalted fanza teems with thought. Pope. 


STAPLE. #. J. [etape, Fr. fapel, Dutch.) 


1. A ſettled mart ; an eſtabliſhed empo- 
f ance ler, 
, kee perjuries. 


The cuſtoms of erde Ta ym = great, it 
| havk been the 0 an trade. 
N Fes . - © Arbutbnot on Coins, 
Tyre Alexander the Great ſacked, 9 W ; 
ing. 
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ST.A*RBOARD. . 


Is the righthand nk as lar- | 


ge 
volution in — ever 


in e 
s 2 er * * 


ns, at a rate. 


* 


At Leiſter, for her wool whoſe 
»And ſeems to overmatch the golden 


STAPLE. adj. from the noun. ] 
1. Settled ; eftablihed i in commerce. 
Same Eng liſh wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
Aad into cloth of ſpungy ſoftneſs made, 
Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 
8 ruin with worſe ware our 


* => cording to the laws 


commerce. 


examine whether it be or no ? S2vi 
| * 112 1. /. [xxapul, 22 a prop. 
bent and driven 


| of- iron 
F at 2 . 


ul have ſeen ftaples of 1 and, nails born. 


Peacham. 


The Giver ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclos'd : 
The bolt, obedient to the ſilken cord, 


To the ſtrong faple's inmoſt depth 2. 
Secur'd hn 


STAR. » Tee, Sax 


the luminous 
the nocturnal ſky. 


ut in a large ſenſe it includes "the planets. 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
Fillop the flars ; 


Murdering impoſſibility, to make 


What cannot be, ſlight work. Shakeſp., Coriolanus. 


. Hither the Syracuſan's art tranſlates 


Heaven's form, the courſe of things, and human 


fates ; 


Th' included ſpirit, ſerving the far-deck'd fins, 
The living work in conſtant motions winds. 


As from a cloud his fulgent head, 
And ſhape far bright, appear'd. 


Milton. 
. The pole- ſtar. | 


Well, if you be not turned Turk, there is. no 


more failing by the far. - 
Shakeſpeare” s Much ado hs Nething. 


3. Configuration of the planets, ſuppoſed 


to influence fortune. 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes 
A pair of far-croft lovers take their life. Shak. 


We are apt to do amiſs, and lay the blame upon 


our ſtars or fortune. | L'E Nun: 
A mark of reference; an aſteri 


Remarks worthy of riper obſervation, note with 
a marginal far. 


STAR of Bethlehem. n. ſ. [ornithogalum, 
Lat.) A flower. Miller. 
STA"RAPPLE.#. /. A globular or olive- 
ſhaped ſoft fleſhy fruit, incloſing a ſtone | 
of the ſame ſhape. 


the fruit is eaten by way of deſert. It 


grows to the height of thirty or forty | 
Miller. 


feet. 


onbond, Saxon. ] 


board is the left. 


On ſhipboard the mari 
flarboard and larboard, 


it gibriſh. Bramball, | 
oy 1. J. /. [from flare, Teutonick, 
ſtiff.] A kind of viſcous matter made 


Harris. 
ners will not leave their 
cauſe ſome one gecounts 


L trade. Dryden. 


This plant grows 
in the warmeſt parts of America, where 


3. The original e of a manufacture. 
d doth — 


e 


needy writers would not ſolicit to work 
| under ſuch maſters, who will take off their ware 
at their own rates, 2nd. trouble not themſelves to 


ope's Odyſſey 

ax rr * 5 ] 
that appear 

When an aſtronomer uſes the word far in its 


ſenſe, it is applied only to the 425 .* — ; 
atts. 


Hakewill. : 


ta certain 
two pun- 


Watts. | 


J 


0 


/ * A NY err. > 2 5 | 2 
Adis KY a + £3 3 1 | 
: . 5 \ x 
"af , : 
y I 


. en the Cb. 


reer e fared 2 tid your dale 
Was dot exadtly me Flack 


— —„ 
— 


> 


bt n with arch. 
Her goodly countenance 
Set off wich kerchi of farch' die, =. 
Los email 1. 
[Lat.] Akind RO rep — 
Now aboliſhed. 

I'll make a matter of it; if he were 
twenty Sir John Falſtaffs, he ſhall not abuſe Ro- 
dert Shallow, efquire. © Shakeſpeare, 

STA"RCHED. adj, [from urch. 


2. Stiff; preciſe; formal. 


gularity of manners? 
whoſe trade is to ſtarch. 
preciſely. 


STA'RCHNESS. 7 


neſs ; preciſen 


ren, Dutch. ] 


dity, or horrour. | 
Her modeſt eyes, abaſhed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do fare, 
Upon the lowly ground affixed are.. 
Their ftaring eyes ſparkling with 38 8 
And ugly ſhapes, did nigh the man diſmay, 
That, were it not for W he would retire. 


Look not big, nor fare nor fret: 


maſts, ſails, cables, wats and tacklings. 
ear 
The tread of many feet ſteering this way; 
Perhaps my enemies, who come to flare 
At my affliction, and perhaps t' inſult, 
Milton's Agoniſtes. 
A ſatyr, that comes flaring from the woods, 
Muſt not at firſt ſpeak like an orator. Waller. 
And, while he flares around with ſtupid eyes, 
His brows with berries and his temples dyes. Dry. 
What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free, 
Stark flaring mad, chat thou ſhouldſt tempt x — ? 
7 
Struggling, nd wildly aring on the ſkies 
With ſcarce recover'd fight Dryden's Aneid. 
Trembling the miſcreant ſtood z 
He ſtar d, and roll'd his haggard eyes 9 1 
| en. 
Break out in crackling flames to ſhun thy ſnare, 
Or hiſs a dragon, or a tyger fare, Dryd. Virgil. 
| Why doſt thou not 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face, 
To fare me into ſtatue ? | Dryden. 
l was unluckily prevented by the preſence of a 
bear, which, as j 
' threw his eyes in my way, and fared me out of 
my reſolution. Addiſon's Guardian. 


Abbot. 


the ſhoulder, and flared him in the face with ſo 
' bewitching a grin, that the whiſtler relaxed his 
fibres. Addiſon. 

She paid a tradeſman once, to make Drs 


Gods! ſhall the raviſher diſplay your ws | 
While the fops envy, and the ladies 2 ey 


| 


* 


from the cas. To 


A ating ooo 
STA'RCHER. . from arch. "One 
STA'RCHLY. adv. [from farch.] Stiffly ; 
* [from arch. ] Stiff- 
To STARE. v. u. [ycamuan, Saxon; fer- 


1. To look with fixed eyes; to look with 
wonder, impudence, confidence, ſtupi- 


Spenſer. | 


Spenſer. 


I will be maſter of what is mine own. Shakeſpeare. 
They were never ſatisfied with farizg upon their 


approached with my preſent, 


The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon 


. 
- 


K 


ö 


| 


| 


' 


z. To ſtand out. 


ere RGAZER. 2. . tar and gaxe.] An 


ö 


| 2. Deep; full; 


2. . 


ably, evideat.. 

N poffible Ea 5 
 oſainſt the law Which ey carry 6 
indelible characters, and tha ** * dee 
whilſt they are breaking it? " Locke, * 


Take off all the flaring firaws and jaggs in | 

kin, ant wake thn Bs, 2 8 2 

Sr ARB. . /. [from the verb. 

1. Fixed wo 

The balls of his broad 11 hn, 
And glar'd betwixt a 2 a red : 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy fare, T 


(And o'er his eyebrows Jung his mattd hat, 


2. [ fturnus, SOL: Starling, A rg 
STA'RER, uf Sh ftare. | Gas who 
Xe 


looks with 


One ſelf-approving 2 - whole years outweighs 
Of ſtupid farers, and of loud huzzas., Poe 


STA'RFISH, . / | far and .] A 
branching out ins ſeveral points. 
This has a ray of one ſpecies of 3 Rar ſiſb. 


oodwward. 


aſtronomer, or aſtrologer. In contempt. 


Let the aſtrologers, the fargazers, and the 
monthly prognoſtiators, ſtand up and 12 thee. 
8 xlvii. 13. 
A ftargazer, in the height of his celeſtial * 
ſervations, ſtumbled into a ditch. L'Eftrange. 
STARHAWEk. . ., [aftur, 4 A ſort of 
hawk. Ainſworth, 
STARK. adj. lrrene, Nac, Sax. feerch, 
Dutch, ] 
1. Stiff; ſtrong ; rugged. | 
His heavy head icvoia of careful carl, 
Whoſe ſenſes all were ſtraight benumb'd and fork, 
Many a nobleman lies fark and Riff TT 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. 5 
Shakeſpeare's 
The north is not ſo fark and cold. Ben og” kh 
So ſoon as this ſpring is become fark enough, 
it breaks the caſe in two, and ſlings the ſeed, 
Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 
ſill. 
Confider the fark Ronny 
The commonwealth is in now; the whole ſenate 
Sleepy, and dreaming no ſuch violent blow. 
Ben Jonſon. 
3. Mere; ſimple; plain; groſs. 
Io turn ftark fools, and {beets ge -- 
For ſport of boys, and rabble wit. Hudibrat. 
He — the citation Lari nonſenſe. 
Collier. 
STARK. adv. Is uſed to intend or aug- 
ment the N of a word: as 
fark made mad in the higheſt degree. 
It is now little uſed but in low language. 
Then are the beſt but fark naught ; for open 
ſuſpecting others, comes of ſecret condemning 
themſelves. | Sidney» 
The fruitful-headed beaſt, amaz'd 
At flaſhing beams of that ſun-ſhiny ſhield, 
Became fark blind, and all his ſenſes dos d, 
That down he wmbled. : pen 
Men and women go fark naked. Abbot. 6 
They both dance much; and, for more nim- 


bleneſs, ſometimes fark naked. Hehn. 
He is fark mad, whoever ſays 
That he hath been in love an hour. © | Donne. 


Thoſe ſeditious, that ſeemed moderate before, 
became deſperate, and thoſe who were deſperate 
ſeemed fark mad; whence tumults, con fuſed hal- 


looings and howlings. H no 
7 
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| N um at. Aa both the rallant Tights, one common ' foul. eee r- p 
e R | mh on wh al dhe tir a 
out flark naked new no- -F 
U | l * | eſl b ; I rank bim with the of fa 5 tht 4 
e "ame Neige 80 | da 4r6 4e in fake. al Reſem ling las. prodigies me 


| | Eater e | With things which fart from nature's common 
5 4 ribbons _ ſtaring ir err * Sb. H. rules, 


. ſword» _ ado, li 1 "Silly 8A KEING. ad [ fellans, Latin ; from an. 
rg off from fark, Y Ny : hel ſtellar light; blaz- Keep your ſoul to the work when ready to 
in aſide, unleſs you will be a flave to every wild ima- N 1 
„ 2 in . d his f ge . ful ight gination. © re. 
© -Gpa'RLESS. "a. [from far.) Og 0 Of farring N TIE 6. To ſet out from the barrier at a race. il 
FI ht of ſtars. & It ſeems to be rather a terminus a gue than a true 
| hgnt fe. Sr RSHOOT. 9 [ far and foot. ] An inciple, as the farting poſt is none of the horſe's 
S of - emiſſion from a ſtar. les. , Boyle. 
Darke _ 8 he "Ben von of gh hoods 25 of chat jelly, by the | Should ſome god tell me, that I ſhould be born 
Starleſs pu tive then ies for another world vulgar called a _ remained upon the | And cry again, his offer I ſhould ſcorn; 
os we, — ſentries, are oblig d to ſtand : extinction of a failing dy Boyle. | 2 dg # have om well ar 4 og 
Inari nights, and wait th appointed * To START. v. n. [fartzen, German.] | When * 8 N 1 025 508; 
and bebe. | Lat uf 1. To feel a ſudden and involuntary twitch | The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
STA'RLIGHT- 1. J. [ Far light.) or motion of the animal frame, on the | Ruth to the race. D Wen Vg. Y 
tre of the ſtars; | © apprehenſion of danger. The clangor of the trumpet gives t e ſign; - 
Now they never meet In grove or green, Starting is an apprehenſion of the thing feared, At once they fart, advancing in a line. Drydens'. 
By fountain rad Wee e ſheen. Shak. | and in that kind it is a motion of ſhrinking ; and 7. To ſet ont on any purſuit. 
likewiſe an inquiſition, in the beginning, what the Fair courſe of paſſion, where two lovers ftart 
Or glittering far light, without thee is fret. Mile. | matter ſhould „and in kind it is a motion | And run together, heart Kill yok'd with heart. 
hey danc'd by far light and the friendly N ot etection; and, therefore, when a man would | ö ; Waller. - 


liſten ſuddenly to any thing, he ftarteth; for the = TR when they have made themſelves weary, 
TA'RLIGHT, adi. Lighted by the ſtars. | flarting is an erection of the ipirits to attend. | their reſt upon the here they 
: Owls, that mark the ſetting ſun, declare Hane — — 2 ver Pe 8 


Bacon's Natural H L*Eftra 
A Parlight evening and a morning fair. Dryd. Virg. A ſhape appear'd fy: When two into the world together, = 1. 
STARLIKE. adj. [ far an like.) Bending to look 'on me : I farted back, is thrown behind, unleſs his mind proves gene- 
1. Stellated; having various points, re- It ot back. . 4 4 rous, will be diſpleaſed with the other. Collier,” 
n enemy to fla 1 rom 
ſembling a ſtar 3 uy * "ons rom ng he — to — the Nightef 1 START. v. 4. 
Nightſhade tree riſes with a e » green- | —— of that ſervile kindneſs. Fell. 1. To alarm; to diſturb ſuddenly $ : 
"Bright ; 151 Harlike . Mortimer v Huſb. I Fart as from ſome dreadful 3 | ſtartle... 
2. Bright; illuſtrious. And often aſk myſelf if yet awake. Direnels, familiar to lay rous thou 
The having turned many to righteous ſhall Dryden Spaniſh Fri rig: Cannot . fart me. * OE 3 | 
Err As his doubts decline, Being full of ſupper and diſtemp'ring draughts, - 
"4 her 2 He dreads juſt vengeance, and he farts at fin. Upon malicious bravery doſt thou come 
Theſe reaſons mov Dryden. | To ftart my quiet? Shakeſpeare's Othello. -- 
But fill he held his ' He ſtarts at every new appearance, and is always | he very print of a fox-foot would have 1 
STA'RLING. 2. E | waking and ſolicitous for fear ** a ſurprize. 0 L'Eftr 
ns.) A (mall , Collier on Couctenjncſs. | "To make to ſtart or fly haftily ' ik oy 
I will have a a7 Fes to ſpeak 2. To riſe ſuddenly : commonly with 2. hiding- place; to rouſe 5 a ſu diſc - 
Nothing but Mort] imer, and give it him, There arte up, in queen Elisabeth's reign, a P * N 


To keep his anger All in motion. Shak. Hen. IV. 


new preſbyterian ſet, which tendered a form of turbance. 


STA'RPAVED. adj. [ Sar and pave. ] | diſcipline to the queen and to the ſtate. bite. The blood more ftirs / : 
Studded with ſtars. Charm'd by theſe firings, trees farting from the | Fe rufe 1 Hon than to fare » hare.” Shakgpeare, - 
In progreſs through the road of heav'n Parpav/d. ground e 
on. Have follow d vith delight the powerful ſound, riſing game, and chac d from flow'r to wo. b. 
STA'RP ROOF, adj. 19 and pro-] Im-] Thbey beheld the heavy * 3. To bring into motion; to ks 
10us to ſtarli T — — often works in ſearch of ſome hidden view or notice; to roduce unexpeRtedly, - 
Under the thaty roof | idea, though ſometimes they fart ap in our minds of et awe em! 
Of branching __ arproef. of their own accord. Locke. Brutus will fart a ſpirit as ſoon as Ceſar. Shak. 1 
SrAR-READ. 2. . Har and read.] on. Might Dryden bleſs once more our eyes, What exception can poſſibly be farted againſt © 
trine of the ſtars; aſtronomy. penſer. New Blackmores and new Milbourns muſt ariſe; this ſtating ? Hammond. 
STARRED. all [from Aar.] 2 s ſhould _—_ In oy his 2 —_— | It was unadviſedly done, When I was enforcing 
1. Inflaenced by the ſtars 1 reſped to ilus again would art up * Fe. | a weightier deſign, to fart and follow another orf 
— 3. To move with ſudden quickneſs. * ors A 6 Spratr. 
, | The flowers, call'd out of their beds, 3 e prelent occation has fart pute a- 
Ftp * Nav 3 e Start, and raiſe up their drowſy heads. Cleavel. | mongſt us. Ley. 
Hal'd out to murder babe — Winter's 7 ale, A ſpirit fit to art into an empire, Inſignificant cavils may be arted againſt D | 
2. De ted 0 * And look the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. thing that is not capable of mathematical demon- " 
N * wich ſtars. | She at the ſummons roll'd her eyes around, ſtration. Aen. 
- To — 2 Vor be above that nere And fnatch'd the n PE from the ground. I was _—_ in converſation upon a ſabje&k - 
Hs e 33 Poe. —— hb farting hole, canft thou 4 4. To diſcover; 40 ag within 8 


out, to hide thee from this open ſhame ? The ſenſual men agree in purſuit of.ev ea- 
| STARRY, adj. In 45 2 1 Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. ſure they can ſtart. 1 2 
I. DER with ftars nding with, 


Wich trial fire touch me his finger end; To put ſuddenly out of place. 4 
. 8 * : gt)  —=_ be rp the flame "oat if he re, Ons, by a fall 9 the end of 
e wond' mounts © | turn him to no pain; art, #9 
1. e clouds, bn the — * Pope. |. It is the floſh of a corrupted heart. "Shakgfpeare | OED + Thom the Lei f e 5 
2. Conſiſtin of ſtars ; ſtellar, | To deviate. | 1 
Such i * will, chat paints | 5: The lords and gentlemen take all the meaneſt | 1. A motion of terrour ; a ſudden twitch" 
The earth with colours freſh; | fort upon themſelves; for they are beſt able to | or contraction of the frame from fear or 
rs og with ſtore | $4. F | bring them in, whenſoever . . arteth | alarm. 
TTY Ugnts. | er. outs pen reland. * arts would well bocoing-« 
Haar'n and earth's compaRtl frame, | Thi old drudging fun from his long-beaten way | 1 woman's tory ald winter's fire 
And flowing waters, and the ftarry flame, | Shall at 1. voice har and miſguide the Gays. | Authoria d by Tn Shoksſpeave. | 
1 i A | "> "my 
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6. Firft emiſſion from the barrier; act of 


"FS 


„„ W 
regt bete. 
Dioden. 
a A ſudden rouſing to action; excitement. 
How much had I to do to calm his e 


| "Now rae this wil give 0 again. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


3 Sally; vehement eruption; ſudden ef- 
| on. 
Thou art like e enough, through vaſſal fear, 


| Baſe inclinationp.and the fare of ſpleen, _ -. 

To fight againſt me under Percy's pay. Sbaleſp. | 
' © Several farts of fancy, off = hand, look well 

enough: but bring them to the teſt, and . is 

nothing in em. L" Eftr 

Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 
To ſet our u looks at vatiance with our thoughts, 
To check the Parts and ſallies of the ſoul ? 


- * Addiſon's Cato. 
We were well enough pleaſed with this yy of 
5 _ thought. | Addiſon. 


4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. 

Methought her eyes had croſs d her tongue; | 

For the did ſpeak in farts diſtractedly. bauch | 

Thy forms are ſtudied arts, 

Thy ſubtile ways be narrow ftraits, = 

Thy curteſy but ſudden fares, 

And what thou call'f thy gifts are baits, . | 

Ben Jonſon. | 

Nature does nothing by farts and * or in 

a a 3 but all her motions are gradual, L'Efir. 

An ambiguous expreſſion, a little chagrin, or a 
fart of paſſion, i is not enough to take leave upon. 
Collier, 


5. A * ſpring or motion; 32 ſhoot ; a 


In ſtrings, the more they are ; wounts up BE 
ſtrained, and thereby give a more quick fart back, 
the more treble is the ſound; and the ſlacker they 

are, or leſs wound up, the baſer is the ſound. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Both cauſe the ſtring to give a quicker fart. 

| Bacon. 
How could water make thoſe viſible farts upon 
freezing, byt by ſome ſubtile freezing principle 

Which as ſuddenly ſhoots into it? 
Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 


ſetting out. 
You ſtand like greyhounds in the ſlips, 
Straining upon the fart, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
: All leapt to chariot, 
And every man then for the Part caſt in his proper 
3 N Cbapman. ö 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, the 
ſtart of firſt performance is all. Bacon. 
7. ads nth the START. To begin before 
another ; to obtain advantage over an- 
other. | 
Get the flart of the majeſtick world. 
| Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid 
afleep, under pretence of arbitrement, and the other 
party during that time doth cautelouſly ger the fart 
and advantage at common law, yet the pretorian 
court will ſet back all things in fatu quo prius. 
Bacon's War with Spain. 
Doubtleſs ſome other heart | | 
Will get the fart 3 | 
And, ſtepping in before, 1 
Will take poſſeſſion of the ſacred tore 
Of hidden ſweets. ' Crafbaw, 
Ere the knight could do his part, 
The ſquire had get ſo much the fart, | 
IM had to the lady done his errand, 
And told her all his tricks aforehand. Hudibras. 
She might have forſaken him, if he had not got 
the fart of her. Dryden's AEneid, Dedication. 
| he reaſon why the mathematicks and mecha- 
nick arts have ſo much got the ſtart in growth of | 
other ſciences, may be refolved into this, that their 


progreſs hath not been retarded by that reverential 
awe of former diſcoverers, - | Glanville, 
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SATIN. . / { (home). 75 
1. One that ſhrinks from hi = ak oo | 
Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 

To let thee ſee 1 am no Harter. Hudibras. 
2. Ga who ſuddenly moves a Rf or 
objection. 18 
3. A dog that rouſes be game. 
If Sheridan was not the ſtauncheſt hound in the 
pack, he was at leaſt the beſt flarter. Delany. | 
STA'RTINGLY. adv. [from ferting.] By | 
ſudden fits ; with frequent inte 
Why do you ſpeak ſo ftartingly and taſh ? 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


5 
new ſtyle. 


STA” TIN OrOST. . / Hart and poſt.] 


Barrier from which the race begins. 


To STA'RTLE. v. 2. [from ffart.] To 
ſhrink ; 


* reffion of alarm or terrour. 
ftartling ſteed was ſeiz'd with ſudden fright, 
And, bounding, o'er the pommel caft the knight. 


- Dryden. 
Why ſhrinks the. ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and farties at deſtruction? 
Addiſon's Cato. 
My frighted thoughts run back, 
And flartle into madnels at the ſound. Addiſe Cato. 


To STARTLE. v. a2. 


1. To fright; to ſnock; to impreſs with 
ſudden'terrour, ſurpriſe, or alarm. 

Such whiſp'ring wak'd her, but with fartled eye 
On Adam. Milton. 

To hear the lark begin his flight, | 

And ſinging fartle the dull night 

From his watch-tower in the ſkies, 

s Till the dappled dawn doth riſe, Milton. 

The ſuppoſition that angels aſſume bodies needs 
per artle us, fince ſome-of the moſt ancient and 
| learned fathers ſeemed to believe that they 
bad bodies. Locke. 

Inceſt ! Oh name it not | 
The very mention ſhakes my inmoſt ſoul : 
The gods are ftartled in their peaceful manſions, 
And nature fickens, at the ſhocking ſound. Smith, 

His books had been folemnly' burnt at Rome as 
heretical : ſome people, he found, were fartled at 
it; ſo he was forced boldly to make repriſals, to 
buoy up their courage. Atterbury. 

Now the leaf | 
Inceſſant ruſtles, from the mournful grove 
Oft ftartling ſuch as ſtudious walk below, 
And ſlowly circles through the waving air. Thom. 
2. To deter; to make to deviate. 

They would find occaſions enough, upon the 
account of his known affections to the king's ſer- 
vice, from which it was not poſſible to remove or 
Harte him. ; Clarendon. 

"Wilmot had more er from religion to ſtartle 
him, and would not have attained his end by any 
groſs act of wickedneſs. Clarendon. 


STA'RTLE. 2. /. [from the verb.] Sud- 
den alarm; ſhock ; ſudden impreſſion 
of terrour. 

After having recovered from my firſt 955 artle, I 
was very well pleaſed at the accident. Spectator. 

STARTUP. z. J. [ fart and up.] One that 
comes ſuddenly rr 

That youn all ory of m 
ove 2 e 0 Shakeſpeare, 

To STARVE. v. 2. anxan, Saxon; ; 
feerven, Dutch, to 1 ey 

1. To 4 z to be deſtroyed. Obſolete. 


er came meſſage of the murderment, 
Whoa her guiltleſs friends ſhould hopeleſs farwe. 


Fairfax. 

2. To periſh with hunger. It has irh or 
for before the cauſe; of leſs properly. 

Were the pains of honeſt Baue, and of flarv- 
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to move on, feeling a n 
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An animal A farve of burger, dies feveriſh 
deli rious. Arbuthwr, 


fo — N75 the cauſe. | . 
Have I een the nakef farwe * 
+ Fol e avarice my charity ntfs, Ing. 
o ſuffer extreme poverty. 

Sometimes virtue farwes' while vice is fed- 1 
Wbat then ? is the reward Nr ee. 


5. To be deſtroyed with cold. 


Pony ban ſeeds bf the pepper-plant ER þ 


ava to theſe northern, countries, they muſt 
_ rved for want of ſun. n Nat. 2 
To STARVE. v. 2. . | 
1, To kill with hunger. 8 
I cannot blame his 4. kind, 8 
That wiſh'd him on the 32 mountains fares, 
a Shak . 
- Hanger and thirſt, or guns and "0-7" pak 
Give the ſame death in different words 2 
Jo puſh this argument no further, 
o flarve a man in law i is murther, Pricey. 
If they had died through faſting, when meat 
Was at hand, they would have Hera any. of 72 


ing themſelves. Pope. 
o ſubdue by famine. ACTS 
Thy deſires 


Are wolfiſh, bloody, farv'd, and ravenous. Shak, 
He would have worn het out by flow degrees, 
As men by faſting fr x= th' untam' d diſeaſe. 


Dryden. 


Attalus endexvoured to flarve Italy, by Roping | 


their convoy of Frey from Africa. 


Arbuthnot on Coins, 
36: To kill with cold. | 
From beds of raging fire to farue i in ice , 
Their ſoft ethereal warmthy/and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix'd, and rozen round, Milton. 
4. To deprive of force or vigour. 
The powers of their minds are flared b difuſe, 


and have loſt that reach add ſtrength whi nature 
fitted them to receive. „ Loc to. 
STA'RVELING. 2. / [from farve.]. An 


animal thin and weak for want of nou- 


riſhment. 

If I hang, I'll make * pair of ck; for 
old fir John hangs with me, and he *s no ffarve- 
ling: Sba leſpeare. 

Now thy alms is given, the letter s read; 
The body riſen again, the which was dead; 
And thy poor far veling bountifully fed. Donne. 

The fat ones * making ſport with the 
lean, and calling them far velings. I Eftrange. 


STA'RVELING, adj, Hungry; lean; pin- 
i 
1 The S tine this... 
By kind avulſion; elſe the flarweling brood, 
Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance, will yu N 
A ſlender autumn. | | Philips, 
Poor ftarweling bard, how ſmall thy gains ! 
How unproportion'd to thy pains! Swift. 


STA'RWORT.%./. Lier, Latin. 2 — 


STA'TARY. adj. [ from Kat, 1285 
Fixed; ſettled. 


The ſet and ftatary times of paring of als, and 
cutting of hair, is but the continuation ancient 
ſuperſtition. Brown» 


STATE. 2. /. [ flatus, Latin.] * 
1. Condition; circumſtances of nature or 
fortune. . 


3 1000 1 15 not fa | 
Infer as if I thought m er's. ate 
Secure. EN TY . Milton. 
I found the whole city tightly concerned for the 
hazardous fate of Candia, which was loft ſoon 
after. Dominico Cantarini, the preſent duke, was 
ſedulous in that affair. 
Their fins have the 
Wr grace, and forſaking ours 


aggravation of being fins 


you} 


1 
* 


4 cold en, 


3. To de killed withicold. 1 Has 41h or | 
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Brown's Travel. . 
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2. Modification of any thing. 
Keep the fate of the queſtion in your eye. Boyle, 
3. Stationary point; criſis; height; point 
1 which the next movement is re- 
greſſion- 
The. deer, that cndureth the woe but eight 
| 5 and is complete at ſix years, cannot live 


neral motions, that is, its n and increaſe ; 


38 beginning, augment, ſtate, and declination. 
Wiſeman. 
4. [at, French. 1 Eftate ; 6gniory' TY 
eg, 
: . Strong 1 9 plot; 
Their Hates far of 
5, Mode of government. 
1 late cg be named wherein any part of the 
body of thoſe 
' Jaw, otherwiſe than as cuſtom hath. particularly i in- 
duced it. Selden 


1 * 


commonwealth. | 
| If any thing more than-your ſport: - 
Did move your greatneſs, and this noble = 
To call on him; he hopes, i it is no · other 


* 


A late s anger 


It was hn muſt make his * 


The fate hath given you licence to ſtay — land 
for the ſpace of fix. weeks. Bacon. 
It is better the kingdom ſhould be in good eſtate, || 
with particular loſs to 2 of the people, than 
that ail the people Rould well, and the ta 
the kingdom altogether loft. Hayward. 


ſcience, ergby. to ſalve fate ſores» King C arles, 
For Big we Ray'd, 2 6 the cs og 
Till Alexander came. Muller. 
Since the all live by begging, it were better for | 
the fare to keep them. Graugt. 
1 helſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the fate: | 
He hears and judges. © Dryden s AEneid. 
7. Hence fngle Hate, in Shakeſpeare, for 
_ individuality. 
My thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantaſtical 
Shakes ſo my fing/e flare. of man, that function 
Is ſmother'd in jurmiſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 


8. Civil power, not eccleſiaſtical, 


The ſame criminal may be abſolved by the 
church, and pondered by the ſtate; abſolved or 


9. A republick ; a government not mo- 
narchical. 
They feared nothing from a fate ſo narrow in 


compals of land, and ſo weak, that the ſtrength of 

their armies' has ever been made up. of foreign 

troops, Temple. 
10. Rank; condition; quality. 


Fair ue 1 am not to you known, 
Though; in your fate of honour I am perfect. 


S 2. rb 
- High flate the bed i is w nee, lies. 
Vol. II. 


7 
- , 


Poor and diſarm | . 


much more then thirty 28 haying paſſed two ge- | 


and having ut twp more to un "through, that is,” 
its fate and declination. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
Tumours have their ſeveral degrees and times; 


and they of wary wit. Pani. | 


imperial laws hath the juſt force of a 


6. The community ; the publick ; "oh * | 


; But for your health' s lake. Shak. Trailus ani Creſff. | 
and make a life of trade a life of holineſs, devo- 
Should not take knowledge either of fools or wo- | 


men. | Ben gfoejen- 

1 hear her talk of fate matters and the ſena 
Ben Fanſon. | 
What he got by fortune, | 


Hate of | 


It is a bad exchange to wound a.man's own con- 


pardoned by the fate, yet cenſured by the church. | 
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Ws i > 
1 pomp ; appearance of great- 


When in triumphant the Britiſh 
warben 


There © Rigs receiv'd the marks « 
Ta f 


Wr. 
de e marchꝰ d; the nere bore 
awful axes and the rods before. Dryden's An. 
Let my attendants wait; PH be atone: 
Where leaft of fate, there moſh of love is ſhown. 
dem. 
BREE in their robes would be a — 
piece 
At home ſurrounded by a ſervile crowd, 
Prompt to abuſe,” and in detraction loud; 
Abroad begirt with, men, and ſwords, and ſpears, 
' His very Hate acknowledging his fears, Prior. 
It God has delivered me up to eyil ſpirits, to be 
' dragged by them to places of torments, could. it 
fed | P 
be any comfort to me that they found me . 


bed of Rlare?, _ 
12. Dignity ; grandeur. 

She inftruted him how he ſhould keep fate, 
and * with a modeſt ſenſe of his misfortunes. 


* — 6 — * 


The Wan rows her fate with oary feet. Milton. 
' He was ſtaid, and in his gait 5 
Preſery'd a grave majeſtick fate. 
Such cheerful modeſty, ſuch humble fate, 
Moves certain love. 
Can this imperious lord forget to-1eign, 
Quit all his tate, deſcend, and ſerve again? 
Pope's Statius. 
He will conſider, not what arts, or methods, or 
— application will ſaoneſt make him richer and great - 


er than his brethren, or remove him from a ſhop 


4 * 


1 to a life of fate and pleaſure ; but will conſider | 
© what arts, What methods, what application can 


make worldly buſineſs moſt acceptable to God, 


tion, and piety. 


13. A ſeat of dignity. 


i 


ſceptre, and this cuſhion my crown. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
As ſhe affected not the grandeur of. a fate with 


| - elbow-chair, - Arbuthnot. 
The n her ſtudy, the heart her Nate 
room. 


14. A canopy 3 
Over the Weir is a flate made round of ivy, 


» 
* 


a covering of dignity. 


ouſly n—_— with filver and ſilk. Bacon. 
* His high throne, under flate 
ric eſt texture ſpread, at th' upper en 
Milton's £5996 Loft. 


15. A perſon af high rank. Obſolete. 
She is a dutcheſs; a great fate. ' Latymer. 


16. The principal perſons in the prom 


enk. 
The bold deſign 
Pleas'd highly thoſe infernal fates. Milton. 


17. Joined with another word, it fignikes 
publick. 
I am no courtier, nor verſed in fate affairs: my 
life hath rather been contemplative than active. 
Bacon. 
Council! What's that? a pack of bearded ſlaves, 
The ſcavengers that ſweep fate nuiſances, | 
And are themſelves the greateſt. Dryd. Cleomenes. 
| I am accuſed of teflecting upon great 
wift. 
To STATE. A a. [ conftater, French.] - 
1. To ſettle ; to regulate. 
This is ſo fated a rule, that all caſuiſts preſs 
it in all caſes of damage. Decay of Piety. 
This is to flate accounts, and looks more like 
merchandize than friendſhip. Collier of Friendſbip. 
Hue is capable of corruption who receives more 
than what is the flared and W fee of his 
office. 0s 


, 


common, | 
oy'reign | 


Collier, | 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


Butler. | 
aller . 


This chair ſhall be my Fate, this dagger my 


a canopy, ſhe thought there was no offence in an | 


Arbutbnot. 


* 
ſomewhat whiter than ours; and the fate is curi- 25 


5 * 


2. To repreſent in all the circumſtances of 
- - modification, - 


Many other Incegveniences are conſequent ts 
this pating of this queſtion ; z and particu.arly that, | 
by thoſe which thus fate it, there hath never yet 
been aſhgned any definite number of fundamentals. 
Hammond on F. undamentals, 
Its proſeat ſtate Horeth it to be what if now 2 
Ae. 
Were our caſe Pated to any ſober heathen, he 
would 77 gueſe why they os acknowledge the 
neceſſity rayer, and confeſs the fame God, may 
not aſk in ot 2 ſame form. Decay ef Piaty. 
To fate it fairly, imitation is the mo advan- 
tageous way for a tranſlator to ſhew himſelf, but 
the greateſt wrong which can be done to the me- 
| mory of che dead, Dryden. 
I pretended not fully to fate, much leſs — 
ſtrate, the truth contained i in the text. Atterbury. 
Though I don't pretend to fate the etact degree 
of miſchief that is done by it, yet its plain and na- 
tural tendency to do harm is ſufficient. to 2 
the moſt abſolute condemnation of it. 
STA'TELINESS. #. J. [from ately.) 
t. Grandeur; majeſtick appearance; kh 
guſt manner; dignity. : 
We may collect the excellency of the 9 
ſtanding then by the glorious remainders of it now, 
and gueſs at the flarelineſs of the building by the 
magnificence of its runs. euth. 
For ftatelineſs and majeſty what is comparable to 
a horſe ? More Antidote a © Atheiſms 
2. Appearance of pride; affected di gnity- 
Agenor, glad ſuch punctual ready bliſs 
Did on his own deſign itſelf obtrude, 
Swell'd his vaſt loaks to bigger fatelineſs, | 
Beaumont s Pſyches 
She hated Patelineſ ; but wiſely knew _ 


What juſt regard was to her title due. Berterton. 
STATELY. adj, nn | 
1. Auguſt ; grand; lofty; elevated ; ma- 
jeſtick; magnificent. 


2 er. pyramid: to her I'll rear, 
Than Rhodope's or Memphis“ ever was. 
By Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
; Theſe regions have abundance of high cedars, 
and other ffately trees caſting a ſhade. 
Raleigb's Hiſtory. 
Truth, like a fately dome, will not ſhew herſelf 
at the firſt viſit. South. 
He many a walk travers'd 
Of Patelieft covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Milton. 
2 Wlevated in mien or ſentiment. 
Ye that farely tread or lowly creep. Milton. 
He maintains majeſty in the midtk of plainneſs, 
| and Is fately without ambition, which is the vice 
of Lucan, Dryden. 
'STA"TEROOM. 2. /. [from fate and room.] 


A magnificent room in a palace or great 
houſe. 5 


STATES. 1. % pl. [from Aare. ] Nobility. | 
STATESMAN: 1. /. ¶ fate and man.] 


I. A politician; one verſed in the arts of 
government. 


It looks grave enough 
To ſeem. a flateſman. Bu Jenſen. 
 _ The corruption of a poet is the generation of a2 
Pateſman, 


2. One employed i in publick affairs. 
If ſuch actions may haye paſſage free, 
Bond- ſlaves and pagans ſhall our fateſmen be. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
It isa weakneſs which attends high and low; 
the flateſman who holds the helm, as well as the 
peaſant who holds the plough» Souths 
— Abſolute power is not a-plant that will grow in 
this ſoil; and Pateſmen, who have attempted to 
cultivate it here, have pulled on their own and their 
. maſter's ruin. Davenant. 
A Britiſh miniſter muſt expect to ſee many 
friends fall off, whom he cannot atify; ſince, to 
uſe the phraſe of a late JON 1 ture is not 


1 


Addiſe | 


ee evo | 2. 


A a 


3 


Dp 
I 
— 
T: 
E. 
3 
by 
4 
* 
5 
CG 


A Flv bete, hegen en the in erer ee eee „ rte 
1 o tyrants, and o Wir phs at home. - Pope. Dryden. El e op A ere. 5 
.  STA'TESWOMAN. #. 20 ECT Woman. 77 Sr. S$Ta"T10N; a, a. [from the noun.] To] Govern the reſt — 
ol A woman who m = with patlick | ror palin ay, e or 5 


Foreign men of m ature came 

Thyſelf but duſt, we "rome 'but a' ap. — 2 

A moment thy duration, fooliſh: man Priar. 
We have certain demonſtration from Egyptian 
mummies, and Roman urns and rings, and mea- 


fairs: in contemp t. STA'TIONARY. 


* 


adj. A 
Maw the win In e ee the e 1. Fixed; not prog ve. | 
To raife freſh ſums : Wen I. e 


* ; ſeemed fationary, I to the priſm, and fixed it] ſures and edifices, and many ather antiquities, , 
Seyeral objects may e be ridic as in that poſture, Wh iy it mould be moved no more. | that human 2 has rt diminiſhed for above * 
989 the paſſions of bn . Newton's Opticks. || two thouſand, years. Hemi Sermons = 
=” 1585 TICAL. +: (from. the noun, ] 2. Reſpectin * 4 4 Sr Tur ABLE. adj. [from Ry Ac- 
| STA'TICK. ting to . ſcience of | The fame ony and flationary conſtitution, | 


ing to ſtatute. 
as it happened in many ſpecies, ſo doth it fall out cordi 4 


— 


— 
. (9 = — — 2 8 8 a 2 — * 
- 


weighing. > 
A man weigheth ſome pounds lets in che beten 
of winter, according to experience, and the fatick 
aphoriſms of Sanctorius. "Brown's Fulgar Erraurs. 
If one by a fatical engine could regulate his in- 
ſenſible perſpiration, he might often, by reſtoring 
of mY foreſee, prevent, or ſhorten a fit of the 
gout, Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Sra'rieks. 3. / [Falk 3 fatigue, Fr.] 
The ſcience which. confiders the weight 
of bodies. . | 
This is a catholick dls of Kantele, that if any 
body be bulk for bulk heavier than a fluid, it will 
fink to the bottom; and if lighter, it will float 
upon it, having part extant, and part immerſed, 


as chat ſo much of the fluid as is equal in bulk to 


the immerſed part be equal in gravity to the whole. 


STATION. . J. [ flation, F rench; ; ; flatio, 
Latin.] 
1. The act of ſtanding. 


Their manner was to ſtand at prayer, where- 
upon their meetings unto that purpoſe on thoſe 
days had the names of fatjons given them. Hooker. 
In flation like the herald, Mercury, 
 New-lighted on a ene hill. Shak. Timon. 
2. A ſtate of reſt, 


All progreſſion is nerfornied by drawing on or 


impelling forward ſome part which was before in | 


* or at quiet, where there are np joints. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
3. A place where any one is placed. 

The ſeditious remained within their ation, 
which, by reaſon” of the naſtineſs of the beaſtly 
multitude, might more fitly be termed a kennel 
than a camp. Hayrvard. 

The planets in their ation lining ſtood. Milt. 


4. Poſt aſſigned; office. 


Michael in eicher hand leads them out ef Pa- 
radiſe, the fiery ſerpent waving behind them, and 
the cherubims taking their ſtations to guard the 
place. Milton. 

Situation; poſition, 

To ſingle fation now what years belong, 

With planets j Join 'd, they claim another ſong. 
Creech. 

The fig and date, why love they to remain 
In middle ſtation, and an even plain; 3 | 
While in the lower marſh the gourd is found, 
And while the hill with olive- de i is crown'd ? 


Prior. 


6. Employment; office. 


No member of a political body ſo mean, but it 
ma be uſed in ſome ſtation or a L*Eftranges 

By ſpending this day in religious exerciſes, we 
acquire new ſtrength and reſolution to perform 
God's will in our ſeveral fations the week follow- 
ing. Nelſon. 


They believe that the common fize of human 


underſtanding is fitted to ſome ſtation or other. 
Swvift. 
Whether thoſe who are leaders of à party arrive 
at that ſation more by a ſort of inſtinct, or influ- 


ence of the ſtars, than by the poſſeſſion of any | 


you} abilities, may be a point of much diſpute, 
| Swift, 
7. Character; ſtate. 


Far the greater part have kept their Pation. Mi't. 


8. Rank; condition of life. 


I can be contented with an humbler Fation, in 


in individuals, 

3- Belonging to a ſtatione. 
875 1 10N ER. 1. /. (from arion. ] 
1. A bookſeller. 

Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the 


1 


Breton. 


a” 
o 


are ſeldom aſked for in-his ſhop. 
With authors, Fationers obey' d the call; 
9 and gain th' induſtrious tribe provoke, 
3 Dulneſs ever loves a Joke. Pope's Dun. 
2. A ſeller of paper. | 
STA'TIST. 3. from fate. 


man; a politiclan; one ſkilled in go- 
1 do believe, 

Statiß though I am none, nor like to be, 

That this ſhall prove a war. Shakeſp. Cymbe line. 

Their orators thou then extoll'ſt, as thoſe 

The top of eloquence, fatifts indeed, 

And lovers of their country. 
STA'TUARY. . / Dun. Fr. from 

flatua, Latin.] 


1. The art of carving images or repreſen- 
tations of life. 
The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by 


remains of learning more carefully than ey did 
thoſe of architecture and fatuary. 


of making ſtatues. 
On other occafions the ies took their ſub- 
jects from the poets. Addiſon. 
How - ſhall any man, who hath a genius for 
hiſtory, undertake ſuch a work with ſpirit and 
chearfulneſs, when he conſiders that he will be read 
with pleaſure but a very few years? This is 
like employing an excellent Hatuary to work upon 
mouldering ſtone. Swift. 
STATUE. n. /. [ fatue, Fr. ftatua, Latin.] 
An image; a ſolid repreſentation of any 
living being. 


—_ 


piece many years in doing, and now newly per- 
formed by that rare Italian maſter. Shak. 2 
They ſpake not a word; 
But like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star'd each on other. Shakeſpeare's : Richard III. 
Architects propounded unto Alexander to cut 
the mountain Athos into the form of a fatue, 
which in his right hand ſhould.hold a town capable 
of containing ten thouſand men, and in his left a 
veſſel to receive all the water that flowed from the 
mountain. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
A flatue of Polycletus, called the rule, deſerves 
that name for having ſo perfect an agreement in 
all its parts, that it is not poſſible to find a fault 
in it. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
To STA TUE. . a. [from the 
place as. a ſtatue. 
| _— be worſhipp 'd, kiſs'd, my and 
or'd ; 

And, were there ſenſe.in his idolatry, 

My ſubſtance ſhould be ffatued in thy ſtead. Shak. 
STATURE... /. | ftature,. Fr. ftatura, 
Latin.] The height of any animal. 
What fature we attain at ſeven years we ſome- 


times double, moſt times | come ſhort of at one- 
and-twenty, 


A ſtateſ- 


ſtage, and yet Tryphon the flationer =" 25 


| 


Milton's Par. Reg. 


their numbers, were too barbarous to preſerve the | 


Temple. | 
2. One that practiſes or profeſſes the art | 


] 


Tale. 


noun.] To 


Brown. | 


| thoſe immutable rules of juſtice. 


p 


I met with one who was three inches bebe — 
beet, the ftatutable meaſure of that club. ö 
Addiſon's Guardian. 
STA'TUTABLY, adv. [ from fatutable. ] 


In a manner agreeable to law. 


STATUTE, . . [ fatut) Fr, Geer 
Latin.] A law an edit of legil 
lature. | 

Not only the common How the alfo the eres 
and acts of parliament, were ſpecially intended for 


its benefit. Nen 
Blood hath been 3 18 


There was a flatute againſt vagabonds z "wherein © 
note the diſlike the parliament had of goaling the 
as chargeable and peſterous. Baton«. 

| Know the fatutes of heaven, and laws of eternity, 
Tillotſon, 
O queen! indulg'd by favour of the gods 
To build a town, with fatutes to reſtrain _ 
The wild inhabitants beneath thy reign. -- | 
Dryden's Enid. 

To STAVE. wv. a. [from Haff in the plural 


2 vet.] 
1. To break in pieces: uſed originally of 


barrels made of ſmall parts or ſtaves. 
If an irreverent expreſſion, or a thought too 
wanton, are crept into my verſes, let them be 
Paved or forfeited like contrabanded goods. Dryd. 
2. To puſh away as with a ſtaff ; with of. 
| How can they eſcape the contagion of the writ- 
ings, whom the virulency of the calumnies have 
not faved off from reading? Ben Fonſon. 
he condition of a fervant flaves him off to a 
diſtance ; but the goſpel ſpeaks nothing but allure- 
ment, attraction, and invitation. South. 
3. To pour out by breaking the cak. 
The feared diforders that might enſue thereof 
have been an occaſion that divers times all the 
wine in the city hath been faved. Sandys Trau. 

4. To furniſh with rundles or ſtaves. 
This was the ſhameful end of Aloyſus Grittus, 


The princeſs heard of her mother's 3 a} Solyman's deputy in Hungary; who, climbing too 


faſt up the evil faved ladder of ambition, ſuddenly 
fell, and never roſe more. Knolless 
70 STAVE. v. . To fight with ſtaves. 
Equal ſhame and envy ſtirr'd 
I' th* enemy, that one ſhould beard. © 
So many warriours, and ſo ſtout, | 
As he had done, and flav'd it out. Hudi ” 
To STAVE and Tail. v. a. To part dogs by 
18 a ſtaff, and by pulling — 
tal f 
The conquering foe they ſoon aſſalb'd, 0 
Firſt Trulla fav'd, and Cerdon tai d. Hudibras. 
STAVES. 2./, The plural of af. 
All in ſtrange manner arm'd, 
Some ruſtick knives, ſome fav! in fire warm' d. 
Spenſer. 
They tie © teafile up in bundles or flaves. 
Mortimer. 
STA VESACRE.. 7, /: [eek pedicularis, 
Latin.] Larkſpur. A plant. 


To STAY. v. a. [ flaen, Dutch.) 
1. To continue in a Place; to forbear de- 
Y parture. 


If ſhe do bid me pack, I'll give her chanks, 
As though ſhe bid me fray by her a War Sbal. 


| . A Not 


Ere human fatute purg'd the gen'ral weal, Shak. =" 


R 


© Not 4 3 he . 
eee e 6 
He did ordain, that as many might d as 
Soul as —_— as would have | 
good means to Inte from the ſtate. | Bacon. 
2 > flocked in ſuch multitudes, that they not 


r ge ford rb ards but e array 

\ of j 7 THIS PEERS - 

Ihe injar'd fin, which Sram het won 
To gain ſome àcres, avarice did now 

If the new banks neglected once dec 

No longer will from her old channel 55 Walker. 
Sie, 80 command you, ay and hear me —5— 

; ryden., 

Nor DL he ' Bay at home, becauſe he muſt be 


| * ain by one and- twenty: Locle. 
* * , which hath va- 
near them. 


* plant has 8 
rious us e on thoſe 


Servants ſent on denz out longer than 
the meſſage requires. 4 ; i Swift, 
2. To continue in a ſtate. 
The flames augment, — 
At their full height; then lang to decay. 24. 
3. To wait; to attend; to forbear to 
I'll tell thee my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which fays for us. Shak. 
Would ye tarry for them till they were grown ? 
would ye ſtay for them from having huſbands ? 


: Ruth, 4. 13. 
We for his royal preſence only ſtay 
To end the rites. 
I flay for Turnus, whoſe devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead; | 
My ſon and I expect it from his hand. Dryden. 
The father can 227 any longer for the for- 
tune, nor che mother or a new ved to play 
with. a Locke. 
4. To ſtop ; to band ill. 
When the liſt pour out her larger ſpright, 
She would command the haſty ſun to Hay, 
Or backward turn his courſe. penſer. 
Perkin Warbeck, finding that when matters 
once go down the bill, they ay not without a new 
force, reſolved to try ſome exploit upon England. 


| place, 


: 


Satan 
Throws his ſteep flight in many an dey whiotl, 
Nor Hay d, till on Niphates 4 he lights. Milton. 


5. To dwell; to Deng g. 
Nor will I 
On Amphix, or what 422 he dealt that day. 
Dryden 
I muſt Pay a little on one action, which pre- 
ferred the relief of others to the confideration of 


yourſelf, Dryden. 
To reſt confidently : with vpor. --. 
Becauſe ye truſt in opprefſion,-and ay thereon, 

this ſhall be as a breach ready to fall. Laa. Xxx. 12. 
They call themſelves ef the holy city, and fay 

themſe'ves upon God. __ xlviii. 2. 


To STAY. v. a. 


1. To ſtop; to rg aca to Py ; 
All that ma ay ſlay their ds from thinking 


that true which they heartily with were falſe, but 
cannot think it ſo without ſome ſcruple. Hooker. 

The Syrens ſang to allure them into danger; 
but Orpheus ſ.ng ſo well that he flaid them. 


gb Hiſtory of the World. 

He took. ncthing but a bit of bread to flay- his 
Loc 

of paſſion 


ſtomach. 
To fray theſe aden 
That hurry you from reaſon, reſt aflur'd 
The ſecret of your love lives with, me only. Rove. 
Stay her ſtomach with theſe half hundred plays, 


till I can procure her à romance big enough to fa- Re? 


usfy her great ſoul with adventures. Pope. 


Why ceaſe we then'the REY of heav'n to flay ? 
Be humbled all. © Pope. 


2. Todelay; to obſtrud ; to hinder from | 


1 


progreſſion. 
Ihe joyous Time will not be ad 
Unleſs the do him by the forelock take. 


Vour Gipy are aun at Vekice. 9 a 


\ 


| 


"I 


. 


Bacon. 


| 


155 


Dryden. |. 


| 


2 | 


STA 


_.Vatothe hor, with ta fi 
Thay vhs conduct; curſing the bounds that Hay 
7 wilting fleet, that would have further gone, 


Daniel. 
nn bag thee where no ſhadow Pays | 
Thy coming, and thy ſoft embraces. | Milton. 
L was willing to fay my reader on an argument 
that appears to me new, Loc 


N 


3. To keep from departure. 
If as a priſoner I were here, you might 
Have then inſiſted on a congueror's rig 
And ftay'd me here. | 


1 


Dryden. 


d up. 


without further proceeding herein. Hooker. 


Sallows and reeds for vineyards uſeful found, 
To ſſay thy vines. 755 D 
STAY. #./. [eftaye, French. ] 
1. Continuance in a place ; 

of departure. 


| Determine 
Or for her flay or going the affair cries haſte, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Should judges make a longer fay in a place than 
uſually they do, a day in a county would be a very 


borbearance 


good addition. Bacon. 
Her long with ardent look his eye purſued, 
Delighted ! but deſired more her /toy. Milton. 


The Thracian youth invades 
Orpheus returning — th* Elyfian ſhades, 
Embrace the hero, and his fay implore. Waller. 
So long a flay will make 
| The Jealous king faſpeRt we have been plotting. 
What pleaſure hop'ſ thou in m Tee) 
at pleaſure hop*ſt thou in m , 
When I'm conſtrain'd and with 22 Dry. 
When the wine ſparkles, 
Make haſte, and leave thy bulineſs and thy care, 
No mortal int'reſt can be worth thy fay. Dryden. 


2. Stand; ceſſation of progreſſion. 
Bones, "after full growth, continue at a ffay; 
teeth ſtand at a ffay, except their wearing. Bacon. 
Affairs of ſtate ſeemed rather to Rand at a fay, 
than to ad vancs or decline. ee 
Made of ſphere- metal, never to decay, 
Until his revolution was at flay. „  Miltom. 
Almighty crowd ! thou ſhorten'ſ all diſpute; 
Nor faith nor reaſon make thee at a ffay, 
Thou leapꝰ'ſt o'er all. Dryden's Medal. 


z. A ſtop; an obſtruction; a hindrance 
from progreſs. 
His fell heart thought long that little way, 
Griev'd 7 each ſtep, tormented with each fay. 
Fairfax. | 
4. Reſtraint ; prudence ; caution diſcrete 


ſteadineſs ; ſobriety of judgment. 
For her ſon, 

In her own hand the crown ſhe kept in 3 

Till riper years he raught, and ſtronger ſtay. 


and foretokened the wiſdom, ay, and moderati an 


of the king. Bacon. 
With prudent fay he long defect” d 
The rough contention. Philips, 


5. A fixed ſtate. | 
Who have before, or ſhall write after thee, 


Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 8 
Like infaney or age to man's firm Lay, 
Or early and late twilights to mid-day. Donne. 
Alas! what is there in human ſtate? 
And who can ſhun inevitable fate? a na: 
16. A prop; a ſupport. » 


is the ſlay of the whole world. 


When this was once a king, and.now is clay? Shak. 
Mi only ſtrength, and ftay ! forlorn of thee, 
nw hall 1 betake me? where ſubſiſt? Milton. 


She, with moan] 


** 


Many juſt and temperate proviſos wel Aya | 


Obedience- of creatures unto the law of nature 
Hooker. | 
What ſurety of the world, what hope, what ay, 


4. Ee French. ] To prop; 8 31 
On this determination we might fay ourſelves | 


4 ah his hands, the one on | 
the one fide and the other on the other. 
Execd. xvii. 12. 


=O 


| 


| Ch 
4. Any ſupport; any ** that — eeps 


4 


| STa'YLACE, x. ſ. [Hay 


— 


. 
* 


8s 1E 
p 


which hang like garlands tree to tree. 
* on Italy. 
7. Tacklin g. 
With ſays and cordage laſt he rigg'd a ſhips 


_ 
And, roll'd on 8 855 launch'd her in the deep. 


„ 
8. [In the plan. ] Boddice. 
No fubbera flays her yielding * Ore 


Gay. 
9. Steadineſs of conduct. 
STa"yep. part. adj. [from Pay.) Fixed 
ſettled ; ſerious ; not volatile. 
Whazloever i is above r Lea d of ſhortneſs 


of miemory, or of want of a fayed and equal atten- 
tion, Bacon. 


He was well flay'd, and i in his gait - 
Preſery'd a grave majeſtick ſtate. Hudibras. 
A flayed man and wife are ſeldom ſo wry + as 
not to nd conſolation in each other. 
STA'YEDLY. adv. [from Hayed.] Com *: 
fedly ; gravely ; prudenti y; ſobe 
calmly ; judiciouſly. 
STA'YEDNESs. 2. , [from fayed.] 
1. Solidity ; weight. 
When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with detight- 
fulneſe, and currantneſs with fayedneſs, how can 


the 1 ſound other than 2 full of ſweet- 
neſs E Camden s Remains. 


2. Compoſure; prudence; gravity ; judi- 
ciouſneſs. 
|STa"Yer. 3. / [from /tay.] One who 
ſtops, holds, or ſupports. | 
May Jove, the guardian a of the capitol, 


He, the great ſtayer of our troops in rout, 
Fulfil your hopes, and animate the cohorts. 


A. P bilips . 
and lace. 


'A lace 
with which women faſten their dice. 


A flaylace from England ſhould become a topick 
for — 2 at viſits. Swift. 


STaYs. 2. . Without ſingular, | 
1. Boddice ; a kind of ſtiff w.iftcoat made 
of whalebone, worn by women. 
2. Ropes in a ſhip to keep the maſt from 
—_ aft. All maſts, topmaſts, and 
Raves, have Hays, except the ſprit- 
bak topmaſt: the mainmaſt, foremaſt, 
wih the maſts belonging to them, have 
alſo back Hays, which help to keep the 
maſt from n forward or over- 


. 


- 


board. Harris. 
3. [yeabe, Saxon. ] Station; ; fixed an- 
chorage. 


They were come upon the ſtays, when one of the 
ſailors deſcried a galley. 

Our ſhips lay anchor'd cloſe : 
Feare harme on any flaics. 


another extended. | 
Weavers, ſtretch your ftays op the weft. Dey. 
STEAD: . , Iyred, Saxon.] 
1. Place, Obſolete, | | 
Fly, therefore, fly this fearful ftead anon, 
Leſt thy fool hardize work thee lad confuſkton, * 
| 1 


They nigh approached to the fead 
Where as —— — —5 e Fairy FR 
The term of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong nor famed Ft; 
The ſoldier may not move from watchful fead, 
. Nor leave his ſtand, until his captain bed. Spenſ. 
2. Room; place which another had or 


might have. It is ſcarcely ales. but with 


the prepoſition ix. 
If we had taken them clean away, or elſe re- 
moved them, ſo as to place in their ry”. 190 others, we 
Hocker, 


had done worſe. 
A 2 


1 


There 
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Ter fell down men) lain, e 


© Gals ds until the I Obron. ml] 
9. 1 the bold ſt — ea. bring fort 
Events ſtill equal to their worth; 2 
But e fall, and in their fead 
Fortune and cowardice ſuccetd, | Sete. 
TY ealouſy then fir'd his ſou), | 
And his face kindled | ke a burnibg coal ; 
mY cold deſpair ſuccegding in her fead, 
o livid paleneſs turns he glowing red. | 
3. Ule; help. To fand in flead ; to be of 
great uſe; to help ; to advantage. 

A comp'ere man hath ſome parts, whereof the 
want could not deprive him of his eſſence; yet to 
have them fanderh him in fingular ſhady in reſpect 
of ſpet al uſes. -- Hooker. 

He makes his underſtanding the warehouſe of 
lumber rather than a repoſitory of truth, which 
will and him in fead' when he has occafivn for | 
it. Locke. 

The ſmalleſt act of chority ſhall hand us in great | 


fand Arterbury's Sermons. 
4. The frame of a bed. 
The genial bed, 
Sallow the f-etz the borders, and the Bed. Dryden. 


STEAD, Sted, being in the name of a 


place that is diſtant from any river, 
comes from the Saxon red, yd, a 
an but if it be upon a river or har- 
our, it is to be derived from Trade, a 
ſhore or ſtation for ſhips. /Gib/or's Cam. 
To STEAD. v. a. [from the noun.] 
t. To help ; to advantage; to ſupport ; 
to aſſiſt. A word ſomewhat obſolete. 
We are peither i in ſkill, nor ability of power, 
greatly to ſtead you. Sidney. 


It nothing Reads us 

To chide him from our eyes. 2 Shakeſpeare. 
Rich garments, linens, ſtuffs, and neceſſaries, 

Which fince have feaded much. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

Can you ſo Read me 

As bring me to the fight of Iſabella? Shakeſpeare. 

Your friendly aid and counſel much may cad 
me. Rowe. 


2. To fill the place of another. Obſolete. 
We ſhall adv.ſe this wronged maid to flead up 
your appointment, and go in your place. Shakeſp. 
STEA'DFAST. adj. [ te 12 ! 
1. Faſt in place; firm; 


Such was this giant's fall, — 580 to ſhake 
This fedfaſ globe of earth, as it for fear did quake. 


8 perſer. 


Laws ought to be like tony tables, plain, fead- | 


faſt, and immoveable. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
How rev*rend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whoſe maſſy pillars rear their aged heads 

To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 


By its own weight made ſteadfaſt and Jmmentable, | 


Looking tranquillity ! it ſtrikes an awe 
And terrour on my aking ſight. 


2. Conſtant ; reſolute. 
I hope her ſtubborn heart to bend, 
And that it then more fedfaft will endure. Speriſer. 
Be faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty; 
ab:de-ftedfa/} unto him in the time of his trouble. 


1 Ecclus. xxii. 23. 
7 Him refit, ed ſaſt in the faith, 1 Pet. v. 9. 


4 Not turned aſide by fear. 
What-form of death 5 5 him affright, 
Who, unconcern'd, with fcdfaft fight 
Could view the ſurges moantirg ſteep, | 
And monſters rolling in the deep ? Dryden. 


STEADPASTLY. adv, [from flead/aft.] 


Firmly ; conſtantly. 
God's omniſcience ficadfaftly-graſps the greateſt , 
and moſt ſlippery uncertainties. Scuth*s Sermons. 
In general, fedfafily believe, that whatever God 
hath revealed is intallibly true, 
Wake's Preparation for Death. 


STEA"DFASTNESS, . / [from feadfaf } 
1. Immutability ; fixedneſs. 


Congreve, | 


— 


2. Without, 2 or 1 
" -Þ feadily does fickle fortune 58 


SA DIN ESS. 1. , from /ttatly. 
1. State of 0 tottering 2. eafily 


2. Firmneſs ; conftancy | 
John got the better of 15 cholerick temper, and 


3. Conſiſtent unvaried conduct. | 
STEADY. adi. [Tdediq, Saxon. 
1. Firm; fixed; not tottering. 


2. Regular; conſtant; undeviating ; un- 


3- Not wavering ; not fickle ; not change- 


STEAK, 2. ,. [ ftych, Aflandick and Erſe, a 
piece; feta, Swediſh, to boil.] A lice 


'To STEAL. v. 2. 


2 o take by theft; to take clandeſtinely ; 
To feal, gene- 
rally implies ſecrecy ; to rob, either ſe- 
\STEA"LINGLY. adv. from ftealing.] Slily; 


2. To withdraw or convey without notice. 


3. To gain or effect by private and gra- 


. I» ow 
1 . 
2 4 


- $0 hard ge r been, TY 
| As things dive, la do impreſs, wes | 2, 
more t * I. on edfaſtneſs. 7 
2. Firmiieſs 5 con {edi 
STE DILY. ado: A 5 
9 Without tokteri * . 


Sin has a tendency to "bring men under evils, 
unleſs hindered by _ whith nd man 
can feadiſy build upo Sets 9 


Th" obedient K di Gar it UT ms erb. 55 


ſhaken. 


2 


| nn in. 


7 PRO V. 1. 


8 


wrought himſelf up to x great feadingſs of mind, 
to purſue his intereſt through ail impediments | 
Arbuthnot. * 


Steadineſs is 4 point of prudence * well as of 


courage. L'Efrangr. 
A friend is uſeful to form an undertaking, and 


ſecure feadineſs of conduct. Collier of Friendſbip. 


Their "feet feady, their hands diligent, their eyes 
watchful, and their hearts reſolute. 


remitted. 1 | 
He fails *tween' worlds and worlds with feady 
wing. Tilton. 


Steer the bounding bark with.feady toil, 
When the ſtorm thickens and the billows boil. Pope. 


able with regard to reſolution or atten- 
Now clear 1 n | 
What oft my . thoughts have ſearch'd in vain. 
Milton. 
Steady to my principles, and not diſpirited with 
my afflictions, I have, by the bleſſing of God, 
overcome all difficulties. 
A clear ſight keeps the underſtanding ſteady. 
Locke. 


of fleſh broiled or fried; a collop. 
The ſurgeon proteſted, he had cured him very 
weil, and offered to eat the firit fake of him. Tarler. 
Fair ladies who contrive 


To feaſt on ale and fakes. . Sevift, 


preterite 7 Hole, part. 
paſſ. /olen. celan, Sax. ffelen, Dutch. ] 


to take without ri ight. 


crecy or violence. 
Thou ran'ſt a tilt in honour of my love, 
And ficl'ſt away the ladies hearts of France. Shak. 
There are ſome ſhrewd contents in yon ſame paper, 
That ſeal the colour from Baſſanio's cheek ; 
Some dear friend, dead. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
How ſhould we ſteal ſilver or gold? Gen. xliv. 8. 
A ſchoolboy finding a bird's neſt, ſkews-it his 
companion, and he fteals it. Shakeſpeare. 


The law of England never was properly applied 
to the Iriſh, by a purp6ſfed- plot of government, 
but as they could inſinuate and fea/ themſelves 
under the ſame by their humble carriage 45 ſub- 
miſſion. Spenſer. 

Let 's ſhift away; there 's warrant in 3 7 theft 

Which feals Wi when there's no mercy left, 

Shakeſpeare. 


dual means. 


1. To withdraw te; to A ently. 
| ©" rer of Md ere 2 5 = 5 
all e t ſhe Pole aw 

Ah ford of Lees! iy 175 
ru eu _ Him as Tm 

n (+)-3 * Baker, 

carin e Oy FLA SF 

That he would Heal away fo, _ . 

Seeing you coming. 
The mo ende way, if you take a thief, 


company. Shateſpeare, 


behind, were ftalen away 3 and they, which were 
lefty moiled with dirt and mire. 1: Knolles. 
% A bride 


Drytter's Encid. | 


2. To practiſe theft; 


STEA'LER. 7. /. [ from Heal. One who 


8 Doch * Bianca" 12 
_ 'Tyere good to en our age. 
* They hate being alone, for fear fome 


5 .* Calany.. 
V of objefts has ay 
8 — — . 


1 - % 
: "I 


by x BY + © 5 . 


is 0 ter him der cher be and lone of you 


At time that lovers flights doth conceal, 
N 2 nen to fal. 
Shakeſpeare. 

In my condułt ſhall your ladies come, 
From whom you now mult feal and take no leave. 


Are. 


Others, weary of the long journey, lingering 


Should vaniſh from her clothes _—_ bed, 
As ſouls from bodies feal, and are not ſpy'd. Donne. 
The vapour of charcoal hath killed many; and 
it is the. more danger6us, becauſe it cometh with- 
out any ill ſmell, and ftealeth on by little and little, 
Bacon' Natural Hiſtory. 
A ſoft and ſolemn breathing ſound | 
Roſe like a ſteam of rich diſtill'd perfumes, 
And ftole upon the air, that even filence .._ 
Was took ere the. was ware. _ Miltox. 
As wiſe artiſts mix their colours 55, 
That by degrees they from ęach other go; 
Black feats. unheeded from the neighb' ring white, 
8o on us fole our bleſſed change. Dryden. 
At a time when he had no ſteward, he Pole away. 
[ 
Now his fierce eyes with ſpatkling fury * aac 
Now fighs fea! out, and m_ va to flow. Pope. 
to play the thief; 
to take any thing thieviſhly ; to have 
the habit of thieving. 
Stealing is/the 'taking from FRO what is his 
without his knowledge or allowance. Locle. 
The good humour is. to fteal at a minute's reſt, 
een the wiſe it call; ea] a ſico for the 
phraſe! Shakeſpeare. 


ſteals ; a thief. 
Th: tranſgreition is in the fleater. Shakeſpeare, 


by inviſible motion; by ſecret 1 | 

They were diverſe motions, they did 1o ftealing!y 
flip one into another, as the latter part was ever 
in hand before tue * Wand diſcern the former 
Was ended. Sidney. 


STEALTH. 2. /. from freal. } 


1. The act of ſtealing ;. theft. 
The owner proveth the ſſeulth to have been com- 
mirted upon him by ſuch an outlaw, and to have 
been found in ths. poſſeſſion of the — + | 
Spenſer*s State of Ireland 
The fealth 5 mutual entertainment 
Wich character too grols 1 is written on Juliet, | 
hakeſpearts 
In the ſecret dark that none reproves, 
Their pretty fealths ſhall works and N ſhall 
ſpread, "Spenſer- 
The gods perſuaded Mercury, 
Their good obſerver, to e Chapman's Iliad. 


2. The 
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With deff f baude 
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The {ons of the 
melody that e 


5 ries, cauſe 
. which t . 

by fea, the 
I feel this youth's perfeQians, 


eftinely ; 


a with beaypnly 
— s and, ſoktden of 


ment but, like |. 
ſpirit D 


wth e 
; Far HOP | 
; 95 | 


ao bg þ 
cats.witlfi 
And earth rolls node — — 


WE der de, 


Wit an inviſible and ſubtile mo 


1073 


To creep in at mine eyes. Shekeſp, T OH Fete, | . 


he monarch, blinded with gdefize of — 24 | 
With ſteel invades, his brother's life dy. 
Before the ſacred altar. 
8 humble Allen, with — rn 1 
good by ftealthy and bluſh to find it ope. 
. LTHY. ach, (from fealub.] r 
_ clarideftinely ; performed by 5 


' Now wither'd murder, with-Ris fealehy — 
Moves like a ghoſt. Shakeſpea 


or vapour of any thing moiſt and hot. 


Sweet ours are, in ſuch a company as there is 


and heat, things of great refreſhment-' Baton. | 


His offering foo propitious fire from heaven 
Conſum' d, with n * and — 


. 


While the e frnoak'd with Hallow's: dam, | 
They waſh the-vitgin. 1 
Such the figure of 'arfeaſty 1 
Which, were it not for plenty and for g, | 
Might be reſembled to a fick man's dream. Xing. 
Some jt bears in ſeams up into the air, in ſuch 
a quantity- as to be — 9 the ſmel}, eſpecially 


75 8 ſulpmurt. f 4304 8 . | 
0 STEAM» VU, mn. AXON. 
i. To ſmoke of . nete 


LCL.et the crude humours da 
In heated braſs, eaming with fire intenſe. Philips. | 
2. To ſend up. vapours. 
Ve miſts.that rife from ffeami 
See! 7 my brother 8 ghoſt 
there 


Ober his warm blbod; ner Herun into the 41. 


a Dryden. 
O wretche d we Why were we hueried yank 
This lubrick and aduſtꝰ rate age; 


Nay, added fat pollutions of our , a 
I' increaſe the EH ordures' of the ey IT 


Doe 


hangs hovering 


3. To paſs in vapour” 
Scarcely had Phebus'in'the' rk eaft 
Got Hharneffed his fiery-footed team, 8 
Ne reat'g Shove te earth his faming oY A 
When the laſt deadly ſmoke aloft « id wer” 
nſer. 
The diſſolved amber plattily ſwam like a 1 


film. upon the liquor, whence! it Seemed away: into 


the air. 


| 


| ©: Boyle. 
Theſe minerals no only iffae 0 pts at theſe larger 
exits, but fleam r 0 through, th ores, of the 
earth, occaſioning N and "other oftenfive 
ſtenches, _ - gs cocdtbard. 
STEAN for one. 2 
STEATO MA. #. . ¶ ria A 
If the matter in a wen belbinbles diteburde, |. 
the tumour is called'atheroma$ 4fliks hong me- 
3 ang: if pn ops of far, re. TP 
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My noble Head L give bim, 
With all his trim beldngiüg. 
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re's Macbeth. | 
STEAM. a. /. Ide ma, Saxon. The ſmoke 0 


lake. Milan. h 
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271880 by the fire Wich other ingredte F. e 1 
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Which renders it Whites! Add its 2 And eure with hearts unnowing howto yield. - 
cloſer and finer ca com ir n. Ste 1, Fair bar 9 „ b ttb dran er 
of all Ger meta, 1% 0 tt 85 ſceptible — I Teng Heel.“ 
bo... Ah Sears * 9 2 2 720 7 Pep | ma fro OO OY 6 
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* Re 40 314 wa © . phe rk: "©; Rege; *ke Pies His Pie 77 Alen, 
17 - bs 25 uc vx be es the fo 8 5 
ti 9 e rk 5 
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| eee, for ſeveral hours in — my 2. 


Fi Materia Medica. . 
ebe tech st and qulder gay, 
Stuff d. with r darts wherevith, ſhe * 
-1 2272. Lqueled - as 

The ſavage beafts i in her . N. 
With mighty bars of long-endurin braſs 
The cel bound doors and iron gates he ries, Fair,. 
ey are not charm'd againſt your points, of fee! 


„ 


nor iron fram 1 | - Chapman, 
xy looking-glafa,: 75 the feel i behind, looketh | 
why) than glaſs ümple. Baton $ Natura! Hiſtory. 


amonds, though hard bodies,' will not readily 
ſtrike fire with Reel, much leſs with one another ; 
nor a flint eafily With a fee, if 1 25 hoth be wet; 
428 ſparks Weg fen Wege ched | 8 ch Te Brew 
Brown” 3 YroursSs. 
Both were of fing fret; and 2 
7 0 the ſrokes-of two ſuch arnis — 
847 . Niue Dede. 
2. 8 is often uſed metonyinically forwea- 
pons or or armour; & 812590 
Brave Macbeth with his brandidh* Fl een 
Which ſmok' d with, bloody execution, 
Carved out his paſſage tin. he had ff fac'd the gane. 


Sbateſpeare. 
pong. fteg! fem fat vertly — e 
" Hes Talldeh'as' the word,” 
1 proud Plwppus boſom plung'd the Word; 
ov pros amaz d, ind with ariazement flow, 
Stood doubfing; and, while doubting thus he ſtood, 
A the : feel batli wh in his brother's blood. 
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"þ Dryden. 
3. halybeate . N 
(Chal relaxing, ee ſtrehgrhens the ſolids and it 1s F 
likewiſe an ' #hti-acit. bub not. 


4. It is uled es wi e e 
as heads, of fleet. 
STEEL. adj. Made of ſteel. I 


A lange then tet bes wich a keene feele — 
To be his kecpe off both Wat men ng dogges. | 


r | 
2 STEEL, v. a, [from 7 25 * 
1. To point or edge with f 7 
I Add proof unto mine arigour, ws 

13 bog 

eare's ee 


And an e e- Tf 
firm. It is uſed, If 1 it. 


T5 To make hard or firm. It is uſed 
the wind, very often 1 in a 


be a pplied to th 
bad Ne n 
Lies welt f . age; Shak. 
So ſervice ſhalt with feeled fingers toll; 
dad laser 2 W hopes: - 


Impreſſes quaint, capariſons and feeds, e 
7 . 


Shak ous $ Henry v 


# 


tion. . 


| | 


1 


. 
wx 


| 
| 1 


Ve l 


Mig e frail eye with ſpoil of beauty feeds · N 
n 


1 el. e i ie Kekrt or chit - 
Heely feſritance — the ſweet blows of love. 


| Sidney. 
Srer” LYARD. 7.7 [fcel abd hb dip: A 
kind of balance, in which the wei ht is 
moved along an iron, — 


heavier as 1t 1s removed + FE: from 


the fulcrum Nr d | 
STEEN» or STEAS. mf A: beſtel of day” 
or ſtone. | Ainſporthb. 


STEEP, adj, [peeap; Savon. ] Riſing, or” 
descending with great: inclination ; . pre- 
bobs. 
The mountzins ſhall be thrown downs: and the * 
laces. {hall 5 . Exel. 


ae e had con ord Külbr a ak ent, 
4 
STEEP. 7. Precipice; aſcent or Laaantz 


W to . 
a, Thebean mpnſter that propos d 
3 riddle, and him, ho ſolv'd it nat, n 
That once found out and ſolv'd, for grief and ſpight 
en herſelf rey from th Tanegiats Jeep. 
Ailton. 
* kick, 8 r their airy r „AT 
© Require foupdations! 17 20 profortion. deep 3 7 
And lofty, dars as far upwards ſhoot. 
As to the nether HedVens' they drive the root 38. 
80 low did Her fecure foundation Be, 
She was not hümbleg Vit himifity. - - Poi. 
Inſtructs tie beaſt to know his native * e 
To take the 13232 His teeth; and ffy 
Jo the next eadlong ffcep of anarch Beyer. a 
We had of check 5 5 ekt and moun- - 
dans, droken inte a thoufand irregular Peeps and 
precipices. Add, Re 
. Leaning Geer ths Min; he muling Roda; 
And view'd below the black canal of mill - 
Wbere common ſhores-alvlling. W SANS 
* Whoſe en ruſh from 123 s tatal 2555 
| ays 
fo STeny. « Vs, 4. Lichen, Dutch. ]' To- 
ſoak-3. to macerate; to imbue ; to dip, 
When his brother lav _ red blood trail 
Adown fo, fats and all his armour . 
fellneſs loud, he gan to Weep Spenſer. 
an adder lurking i in 1 — 1 
; 115 wand” ring thought in deep defire dogs Heep; 


apkin ſteeped in che harmleſs blgog 
Of ſweet young Rutland,  £<bakeſpeare's 
The conquering Wine halb feep/tour ſebile 
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STERPLE:: 1. 3.4 [rreopel, n Sax.] | 
A turret of a church, generall Ret 
end with bells; a ſpire. | — 

Blow, winds, and crack cheeks blow! 
Vou cataracts and — ſpon * " 
Till you have drench'd our 4 drown'd the 
- .., cocks. S Shakeſpeare. 
What was found in many places, and — 
for wheat fallen on the ground from the clouds, 

Was but the ſeed of . ; and though found 

in feeples or high places, might be conveyed thi- 
ther or muted by birds. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

A raven I ſaw fleeple-high, juſt over your houſe. 


Cs 
far from Preples and their Ne aha 


OY Wy their ſullen conventicles found. Dryden. 
STEE"PLY. adv. [from ſecp.] With pre- 
| cipitous declivity. 


STZE"'PNEss. 1. . from freep. 1 Precipi- 
tous declivity. 
I be craggedneſs-or 5 of wich: mountain 
maketh many parts of it inacceſſible. 

Brerewood on Language. 

Lord Lovel ſwam over Trent on horſeb ck, but 

could not recover the farther ſide, by 4 on of the 
Flerpneſi of the bank, and ſo was drowned. 

 Bacon's Henry VII. 

Vineyards, meadows, and corn-fields lie on the 

borders, and run up all the ſides of the Alps, where 

the barrenneſs of the rocks, or the feepneſs of the 

aſcent, will ſuffer them. Addiſon. 

STz8'pY- adj. [from flecp.] Having a pre- 


* declivity. A poetical wor, for 
fieep. 

Who hath diſpos'd, but 8 the winding way, 

Where ſprings down from the feepy craggs do beat? 
Wotton. 

A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, 

From feepy Othrys' top to Pylus drove 

His herd; and for his pains enjoy'd his love. 
Dryden. 

No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The Hecpy cliffs, or crop the flow ry thyme. Dryd. 


STEER. 2. J [ „reon, rione, Sax. 
flier, Dutch.] A young bullock. 
They'think themſelves half exempted from law 
and obedience; and having once taſted freedom, 
da, like a fleer that hath been long out of his yoke, | 
rudge and repine ever after to come under rule 
again. +.  Spenſer's Ireland. 
Lacaon, Neptune s prieſt, 


great ma 


Wich ſolemn N then ſacrific'd a Heer. Dryden. £ 


or has the ſteer, 
At whoſe ſtrong cheſt the deadly tiger hangs, BE) 
E'er plow'd for him. Thom/on. | 


7 STEER. v. a. [peeonan, peynan, Sar. 
tieren, Dutch. ] To direct; to guide in 
a paſſage: originally uſed of a ſhip, | 
but applied to other things. 

A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 
Of ripeſt years, and hairs all hoary gray, 
That with a ſtaff his feeble ſteps did fer, 
" Left his long way his aged limbs ſhould tire, Sper. 
If a pilot cannot fee the pole ſtar, it can be no 
fault in him to Peer his courſe by ſuch ſtars as do 


. beſt appear to him. r 
To OTEER, v. 2. 1 
1. To direct a courſe at ſea. 


bed in brine twelve hours prevents 1 


Diyd. 


s 


| ab b Sch 4627 
from fer. ] e ent 
| ce of N ty 4 4 
Having tot his yeſſeF launched and fet afloat, he 
committed we 3 to fuch as he thought 
ble of conducting it. 1 ator. 
2 Fes 3 He Ces noble: 171 
that hath: the bf un courſe,; . 4 
6 | e/peart's Romeo ſand Juliet. 
3 Thatiby;which any unn 18 guad. 
Bos © rib'd ni poet e Pet Dade oh hieb, oY 
The fleetage of his Wings, and cut the ſky. 
4. Regulation e agement of Bk thing. 
ben You raife' the honout of the peerag 
Proud to attend you at the Bech... Bavift. 
, The ſtern or hinder part of theiſhip: 
Frer⸗ KS AE. 1%. | Peer and map, or 


* RS2 AN mate Apilot; one Who 
ſteers a 115 * Din 
What pilat 2 rt but needs muſt ek, 

Ember with a feerſmare at the hehm! ? 
In a ſtorm, thou h the veſſel be preſſed never ſo 
bard, a A hs will yet bear * againſt It. 
 L'Eftrange. 


Through it the. joyfol feerſman clears his way, 
And comes to anchor in his inmoſt bay. Dryden. 
Sr EOGANO“ Me ee ctv og and 
ved. He * n e art of ſe-. 
cret writing. Bailey. 
STEGAnO' ret: 1. N [ rryars and 
y4Pw.] The art of ſecret writing, by | 
characters or cyphers har ible onl ik 
4 $ the perſons who correſ 1 wi 
another. cb ol 21 
STEGNO'TICK, adj. = Biadin 
rendering c coſti ve. 8 
Sr LE. 1. /. [ycela, Saxon; Pele, Dutch. ] 
A ſtalk ; a handſgeme.. 


lating to the ſtars. 
In part ſhed down 

Their fe/lar virtue, on all kinds that g grow 
On earth; made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the ſun's more potent ray. Milton. 

Salt diſſolved, upon fixation, returns to its af- 
fected cubes, and regular figures of minerals; as 
the hexagonal of chryſtal, and feellar figure of the 
ſtone aſterĩa. Glarwille, 


STELLATE. adj, [ fellatus, n 


ed in the manner of a painted 

One making a regulus of antimony, - without 
iron, found his regutus adorned with a more con- 
ſpicuous ſtar than I have ſeen in ſeveral Bellate re- 
guluſes of antimony and mars. ty Boyle. 


SrELLATTION. #./. [from la.] Emiſ- 
ſion of light as from a ſtar. 


And quench'd the felled fires. Shak. King Lear. 
STELLI"FEROUS: adj. 4 and beer 
Having ars. Dia. 


| STE” LLION. 1. J. Uns, Lat.] A newt. 


Ain worth, 

1. £1 77 nat, rench; 
feellienatus, at. ] A kind * crime ch 
is committed ( in law} by. a. deceitful | 
felling of a thing otherwiſe than it really 
i is : : AS, Ly a man ſhould fell that for his 


STE” LLIONAT 


* 
o 4 h 
; ; 5 
: . A \ »} 4 
. F . . 4 448. & bo m 444 


| 
l 


STELLAR: adj. [from Hell Aſtral; e 


STE"LLED. adj., Starry. 44 


; 


4 


147 


N 


; man 8. ac 


7 24 
| arts qt} i Himel 


Drops all the branches of that noble tree. 


Approach. 


- 
A 


And ftem the flood wich their erected breaſts. 


g r 4 
" » 4 4 enn 
uas ©. * * rnd. at; 
2 = 5 L 
. \ 
= "s * 
* % 
os * 
by = 
* 
— 
+ Cl 


| wn. eli wk ere ede 
n 


8 then. 


1 tl F 
»J6Þ ok. 4g 


. 5 
e ee bug on heart. Sal. 


N are firft ſnot up N foot in length, 
re e ving no. bou 
twig Z uc N Nel 2 1 
Set chem aſlope à reafbiiable- . then 
{ lv put ee and 10 more 
N e 6 ee in the earth zn 


_ 'God made, and ev'ry beau, 1 
On the green lem. 
The ſiem thus threaten'd and the ſap in 
aller, 
— you flowers, whoſe buds with early care 
I watch'd, ahs to-the”chearful ſun did rear: 
Who now/thall bind your fem f or, when you fall, 
"With fountain ſtreams your Fainting ſouls recall? 
iS £15837) NN * 
The bring ſpngg with laviſh | rain 7 
WI down' the ſlender fer and de arded grain. Dry. 


2. Family; race generation. Pedigrees 


are drawn 1 in the form of a er 
tree. | 


I Will 1 af erh de ess Rf 


And ſoantend ye toward her glittering Rate, 
Where ye may all, that Are —_— 


- Whoſoever will b the imperial 1 
muſt have of his own wherewith to ſupport it; 


which is one of the reaſons that it hath continued 


theſe two ages and more in that fem, now ſo much 


ſpoken of. : 
Doſt thou in hounds aſpire to deathleſs fame ? 


Learn well their: lineage — ancient ſtem. 


Tic ll. 
Progeny ; ; branch of a family. 
This is a fem 
Of that victorious ſtock, and let us a 
His native mightineſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


4. fammen, Swediſh.] The png. or fore- 


art of a ſhip. 
© Orante's barque, ev'n in the hero's view, 


| 1 ſtem to ſtern by waves was overborn. Dryd, 


7 8TEM. v. a. emma, Iſlandick.] To 


oppoſe a current; to paſs croſs or forward 
notwithſtanding the ſtrem. 
They on the trading flood, 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the . | 
Ply, ftemming nightly. tow'rd the pole; Mitte, 
Above the deep they raiſe their ſcaly creſts, 


Denham. 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern 
And untaught Indian on the ſtream did glide, 

Ere tharp-keel'd boats to fem the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like oars did ſpread from either fide. Dryd. 
At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 
Stemm d the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, | 
And drove thoſe holy V andals eff the ſtage . Pope. 


STENCH. 2. [from prencan, Saxon.) 
1. A ſtink; a bad ſmell. 


Death, death, oh amiable and lovely death! 
Thou odoriferous fench, ſound rottenneſs, 
IF from thy couch of laſting night. 

Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 

So berũ with ſmoke, and doves lich noi ſome flench, 

Are from their hives and houſes driv'n away. Shak. 


.-' + Phyſicians, by the french of feathers, cure the 
riſing of the mother. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The minifſtery,will.be found the ſaltof the earth, 


the thing that keeps ſocieties of men from ftench 
and corruption. f 8 2 un ; 


Wr Nat ; | «4 


SS at. = 4 


; #46 + 44 8 Sas 


* 


com- 


Howel's Vocal Foriſt. 


* 


2. Lb uſed once 
C8 bulls and bearded' goa 
And yen of ſav*ry fench Angolve theſky,: 2 
Ti STEN CH a+, e the noun, ] 57 
9 80 


1. 10 Ab; * wa 
uſe. 
bed the 
Ti tc of th pts ep a was 


o i 
wars 


| Reſtringents to ſtench, | and acne tack: 
„the blood. 
ras GAH. . [ror Ant Wen 
n 
O the aceurſt g rpby of fre! JOE — 
The princely eagle ſhrunk into. a bat. cave 
STENTOROPEO: NICK. adj, [from Stentor, 
the Homerical herald, whoſe voice was 
as loud as that of fifty men, and , A 
voice.] Loudly ſpeaking or ſoundin 41 
Of this fentorophonick born of Alexander 
is a figure preſerved in the Vatican. 


Derham's Plyſice-Theology. | 


7 STEP. . . t f een z ab-, 
pen, Dutch. ] 
1. To move by a ſingle change of the place | 
of the foot. 1 » Lit 4 
One of our nation bath proceeded ſo far, that 
he was able, by d of gh, in a running 
nſtantly ten yards at a time. 
ram i Wi Ikins's Mathomatical Magick. 
2. To advance by a ſudden progreſſion. 
Whoſoever firſt, after the Og the water, 


4 in, was made whole. F. v. 4. 
* . Ventidius late bs 
Buried his father, by whoſe death he's fepp'd 


Into a great eſtate. 
3. To move mentally, 
When a perſon. is hearing a ſermon, he may give 
his thoughts leave to ſtep | nc ſo far as to tecolled 
the ſeveral heads. Watts. 
They are Pepping Amo three chouſand years 
back into the remoteſt antiquity, the only true mit- 
rour of that ancient world. Pope's Forge to * Thes. 
4. To go; to walk.” 


8 hakeſpeare's Timon. 


Ian n blood. | 81 


Stept in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no more, | | 
A were as tedious as go oer. | | 
| Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
To come as it were by chance. 
The old poets ſtep in to the aſſiſtance of the me- 
daliſt. Audiſen. 
6. To take a ſhort walk. 


See where he comes; ſo, pleaſe you, ep aſide: 


I'll know his grievance. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
My brothers, when they faw me wearied out, 


Stepp'd, as they ſaid, to the next thicket fide 
Jo bring me berries. Milton. 


When your maſter wants a ſervant who happens 


| 


to be abroad, anſwer, that he had but that minute | | eps he makes in the world. P os | 
ſtept out. Swift. ST EP, in compoſition, ſignifies one who is 
7. To walk gravely, ſlowly, or reſolutely. | related only y by marriage. [yzeop, 
F wr moſt ASA ny the baſhaws, Saxon, Frogs to deprive, or make | 
tor an ing un 8 mercies, ear- 
naly requeſted m — 1 his life. an orphan : Þ r the 3 — only ſaid 
' .., Knulles's Hiſt of the Turks. a ſtep-mother , ut a ftep augbter, or ftep- | 
When you 27 forth, how did thẽ monſter ra wh fen; to which it indeed, aecording to 
In ſcorn of your foft looks and tender age ! Cory this etymology, more properly belongs: 
His — al Pep T e fold. | AN but as it 1s now ſeldom applied but to ; 


Sr Er. 2. % [Tr p, Saxon; Hab, Dutch. 1 
1. Progreflion by one r 2 8 
Thou ſound be firm-ſet earth, Is 


or not my fteps, which way they walk... | | | 


| Shakeſpeare's Matheth. 
Ling ring perdition, worſe than any _— | Y 


Can be at once, ſhall b attend / [ 
You and your 483 Wake, 1 


+ 


| more heinous offender, than another. , Perkins. 


9. Gait; manner of walking. 


has fepped into the vacant place of the 


wa i} 


i ths Gt to Fre dnty6daen | 
was hasarded i in Every Pep ? Addi 121 


remgre 5 renin I r lay 


2 * — 
are where William's Virtwe mi might ** 
id 


1 And on the dab ect . look'd ſafely downs, . 


| 
By Marlbro' Daſs d, the props and eps were 2 | 
F 


'Sublimer yet to raiſe his queen's \xenqwn. | Frhr. | 
| It wasa ſaying among e Truth lies in | 
a well ; and, A carry on this metaphor, we may 
J! Tay, ick does ſupply; zus with eps, 
__ we 255 7 own to reach the water. Watrs. 
3. Quantity of . 27 paſſed or meaſured 
g by one removal of the foot. 
I be gradus, a Roman meaſin; indy betrinfieted, 
a flep, or Nene iy 
4 Arbuthnot on Coins. 
ere] 4. A mall length; a ſmall pace. 
| There is but a fp between me and death, l | 
| 1 Fa. xx. 3 
1 n the plural. J. Walk}; paſſage. | 
may thy E. 'r, propitious Ailleo me, 
Conduct my ſleps > Bad 4 the fatal tree 
In this dee; <4 by Daaden: reid. 
6. Gradation; degree. 
| The ſame fin for ſubſtance hath ſundry ſtept and 
degrees, in reſpe& whereof one man becometh a 


” 
1 


* 3 _— 


7. Progreſſion ; act of advancing. 
I To derive two orthree general principles of mo- 
tion from phænomena, and afterwards to tell us 
how the properties and actions of all corporeal 
things follow from thoſe manifeſt principles, would 
de a very great fep in philoſophy, though the cauſes | 
of thoſe N were not yet diſcovered. Newton, | 
One in beſt defended by a ſecond, and this 
by a third : * theſe feps the old maſters of the | 
palace in France became maſters of the kingdom; 
and by theſe eps a general during pleaſure might 
have grown into a general for life, and a general 
for life into a king. Swift, | 
The queriſt muſt not proceed too ſwiftly towards 
the determination of his point, that he may with 
more-eaſe draw the learner to thoſe principles ftep | 
by K. from whence the final concluſion will 
att. 
8. Footſtep nt of the foot. - 1 
From — a toole her flight, and here 
| "The prints of her departing feps appear. 9. Virg- 


3 


— 


Sudden from the golden throne "4 | 
Wich a ſubmillfive ey I haſted down; | 
The glowing garland from my hair I took, - 

Love in my heart, obedience in m _ 
10. Action; inſtance of co 


The reputation of a man e * the firſt 


Prior. 


mind of thoſe who uſe it, a woman who 


true mother. 1 
How ſihould their minds chuſe but! mi idoubt, len 


this diſcipline, which always you match with di- 
vine doctrine as her natural and true ſiſter, be 


found unto all kinds of . A 


IIA eee A 


— 


? $ l LL : L 4 | * . W 
. , l „ 4 
- 


TY wb. 
"WU ED ST E 4 
ms Watiton fep ho WA hid Waves; 
But, when ſhe 75 her offet'd \weets tefuſe, 
85 


— 


N 1 

eyed unto SY ; Cymbeline. 
{_" ATather 1 * a e falſe. ; Shakeſp 
| "Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and 
ies a young woman; his ſon came to him, and. 
"aid, 1 what have I offended, that you have 
brought a fep-motber into your houſe ? The old 
man an Nay, the contrary, ſon; thou 
b me fo wellz; as I would be glad to have more 


The bame of ftep- dame, your praftiv'd art, 
By which you . eftrang'd my father's heart, 
| All you have done againſt me, or deſign, 
* Shows your averſion, but W not mine. 


den's Aurengx. 
„ renn — 


| Who rales wy hea-peck'd fre and orders me: 
: Dryden. 


Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 


872 PPINGSTONE. . /. eb and fene. ] 


from wet or dirt. 
Like ftepping ſtones to ſave a ſtride, 
In ſtreets where kennel: are too wide. Swift» 
STERCORA CEOs. 44% Aer coraceus, Lat.] 
Belongi ng to dung; partaking of the 
nature of dung. | 


| quire a heat equal to that of a human body; 
2 putrid Percoraceous taſte and odour, in * — re- 


ſembling putrid fleſh, and in ſmell human faces. 
Arbuthnot on Alimente. 


STERCORA' TION. 2. /. [from ffercora, 


manuring with dung. 


The firſt help is fercoration ; the 5 dung i is 

one of the beſt, and the next, dung kine and 
that of horſes. 

Stercorution is ſeaſonable. 2 


Ny The exteriour pulp of the fruit 
r 


Bacon, 


's Kalendar. 
e ſecurity of the ſeed, whilſt it hangs 


growth, though not the firſt germination of the ſe- 
minal plant, - ; 


STEREO” GRAPHY../. regeo; and ec 


| ftereographie, Fr.] The art of drawing 
the forms of ſoli 


STEREO METRY. 2. . ( ceęiòg and $ 
ftereometrie, French. The. art e 
ſuring all ſorts of fo id bodies. Harris. 


STERIL. adj. | fterile, Fr. ferilis, Lat. j 
Barren ; unfruitful ; not productive: 
wanting fecundity. | 
Our elders ſay, enn 
r in this holy chaſece, 
e off their fteril curſe. Shake five can 
The ſea mp Peril, and Sbabop. Fa 
Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
In very fteril years, corn fown will grow to an- 
other kind. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To ſeparate ſeeds, put them in water : ſuch as. 
are corrupted and fteril ſwim. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Sbe is grown fleril and barren, atid hes births, 
Ley animals are now very inco 


le. 
More againſt Atbei 


| off by rains, the hills would have become barren, 
the. ſtrata below yielding only mere ferile and mi- 
1 matter, ſuch as was inept for the formation 
egetables. 4 ood,w¾aörd. 


from fterilis, Lat.] Barrenneſs'; want 


of fecundity ; unfruitfulneſs. * 55 


n 


. : 
— , . 1. 


4 Spain K thin fown of people, by reaſon 1 


Her lote ſhe turh'd to hate. ' ; 
Ti: "You ſhalt not find — übegkter, 
After the Nander of 


Bacon. 


þ © Any body would have gueſſed Miſs to have been 
bred up under the influence of a cruel fep-dame, 
and John. to be the fondling of a tender mother. 


| nn 
14 N 


Green ij Juicy vegetables, in a heap Lr ac- 


Lat.] The act of dunging; the act of 


rves not only 


the plant, but, after it is fallen upon the earth, for 
the fercoration of the ſoil, and: promotion of tre 


Ray on the Creation... 


upon P Harris. ; 


0 


When the vegetative ſtratum was once waſhed- © 


She LITY. 1. /+. [ ferilits, Fr. fterilitas,, | f 


eility * 
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AY eternal Peril 9 5 


* 405 
: "A all thing $ ha n, 15 fi ace | 
A ch chai 7 0 A... 1 5 
pighty 26d al * : 9 | 
gfals,, the herb 83 1 185 ree 


entley's Sermon. 


e fruit. 
r a 


Na had more frequony Sit 


> 775 of ex reſion, p to e genius o 
7 del Wed WY 5 dite TORE eg, 
p = ny or 4:48 
To STE RILLZE. . [tn 
make barren ; to deprive of 
or the power of production 
May we not as well ſuppoſe the ING 
earth * ſuſpended for ſome time, till the yl 


became che executioner of it? 
© *" Wordwiard's Natural Hiſtorh. 
G0 Herilige the fertile 4 thy rage. 18. 


STx* SORE a Of this word ma 
Tivations | bake Gen, A the male, 
probable of which is that offered by 
8 who derives it from the Buffer- 


s, who were employed as cdi ners.) 
a” epithet by which, genuine Eugliſh 


"money is diſeriminated; | 
The king's treaſure, that he left at his geath, 
amounted unto eiten! hundred thouſand pounds | 
ling 20: 
3 — whula* E ſe to 22 
a ſum in ſeſterces than in pounds 175 
2. Genuige; ; having palled 
There is not one ſingle witty 1 in 8 bh col. * 
leQion, which bath not received the and ap- 


probation of one hundred years: he, — eretore - 


4 


— 


þ 


. 


4 


any pget.;; yet gn. can ot aſcribe Fe d any —_— the eqs — 
ne, 


| * h why: from 
| A0 K 
The hinder, part ef any 

She all at once her beaſfly body rals'd 


ſtam 


n e and 
When that the poor haye-cried, U 
eee he uf 
oY > 2 Pe! # 
ben Mal the war, and ern debate, and a ene 
| -Inamortal, be the bös netz of my life 8 
And. in thy: fame, the Telly e pra nf] 
7 hana: Thall be tiny. 
vi 5 3 


roof m 


De 


Drüchiefe ftobd, 

wor. yp whe 475 
7 O29 

Sau been; Saxon : fc fam 


art inal Wit 


i 4 plac 


Let. a 172 barous Indian, "who had never feen a 
leparatg and djsjointed. pa the 

maſts al ed 
| he . form Har a very lams 59 of it. 


4 


7 


8 * 2 Pp dis; b | | 
550m Anois 


A (pt. tops 


& of" * e ; 


_—l_ 


ede. 


mats „ and les rat 
* We tae! 25 get the * 


[4-ths 5 annere * e 
at thy e that cn 

babe ſaid, Gg 

All cfucs elfe xk bd. 


Ane ebm 


che Ward. * 


Daaden N 


1 5 ar pe h the 1 


aheſprare eNing Lear. 


A ef R 


. the tip wherqghe.cad- | N 


181 


rg, 
Watts on the Mini 


They an ber heads to fea, their 2 gd 


dent; direction. 


intend to ſend, 
at ch e 0 * we Wel. 


xShakeſpetiee's. Heyy VI. 
ing 1 


be ſecure to find them all gegujne, Gerling, and þ With doubled forces high above the ang 


authentick. Swift's Polite Converſati:n. 
STERLING. . . [ ES low Lat. 
from the adjective.] # 
1. Engliſh coin; ' money.” +. +, » 
This viſionary Ds projects tries, 
And knows, that to be rich is to be Wife: 
By uſeful obſervation he can tell 
The ſacred charms that in true Perling dwell ; 5 : 
How gold makes a patrigian of a fave, 
A dwarf an Atlas, a Therſites brave. Garth 
Great name which in our rolls recorded ſtands, 
Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 


A. 


« 
at = | 


And Roman wealt in 0 wi Din 5 
Wi bt. 


Accept this offerin to thy boy due, | 
| 


2. n dd rate. f 


STERN. adj. [l ynn, gc 
1. Severe of Lountenance; ; "ruculene of 


aſpect. . | 
Why look you fill ſo flern and vagical 1 ? 
: » Shakeſpedre's Henry VI. 
1 would outſtare the ternet eyes that lool, 
Outbrave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the Gee bear, 
Vea, mock. the lion when he roars far prey, 
To win thee, lady. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
It ſhall not be amiſs here to preſent the Hern 
but lively copntenanee of this ſo famous a man. 
Nunolless Hiſtory of the Turks, 
Gods and, men 
Fear'd her cfternfrowe, and the was Weng. ' th* woods, 
Milton. 
The j * ſupreme, ſoon caſt; a ſtedfaſt eye, 
Stern, yot attemperid with benignity. = 
2. Severe of manners; bharſh ;. onrelent- 
ing; cruel. ' Ha gc) 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful and flexible; 
Thou, fart obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs 


£211) 


The common executioner; 
Whoſe heart th' accuſtom d fight —_— tak 


hard the 
Fly not th x upon the humbled, ne ee 169 


* 


tk. 


Shakeſpeare. | : 


; 
: 


. 


| 


„ 


The figid inter; 

Vet ſure thau att not, nor thy face, the ſame 
Nor thy limbs moulded in ſo ſaft a 3 | | 

| Thou look? more fernly, dot more ſtrongly , 
And more of wwe thou bear, ſt, and leſs Te... 


(from gern.] 'F 


ion. 


ere RN NESS. 2. % 


| 1. Severity of loo. 
Of ſtature huge, and eke of courage bold, 
That ſons of mem amaz d their feerrecfe do behold, 
+ Spenſer. 
2h would be look, to les die bnd le 1 
WI diy bound up] or how 
hould I, in theſe my borrow 
| The Pernneſs of his preſence 
2. Severity or harſhneſs of manners. 
5 in my ſoul enough” 
To hear of ſoldiers work. 


Sr RNON. nl. in The breaſt- one. 
A ſoldier wasſhot 1 in op derbe 


ERN UTA 270 1. 
| The act of ſheezin 


Sternutation is à con 
and muſcles, occaſioned it. 
in the noſtrils. 
Concerning ſternutatian, or 
i | — of neu 
| belle ved to derive 

ern pro 


. 
1 


5 


f 


ot PIG 


4 7 ps ps 


a Rkunts behold 
Shakeſpeare. 


/ [ering 


b Waking of the nerves 
Inc of thoſe 


—.— and _— 
upon that motion, it is generally 
ts original fram a diſeaſe wherein 


ved mortal; — died- , | p 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Though wrapping up her wreathed ern around. 


Spenſer. | 


TERNAGE. 7, % [from fern.) The ſer: 
f: age or ſtern, 7 J 


Grapple your minds 
And. Kaye your Englan 


this navy, 


4 


* 


Dryden: Cleomenes. 


; 
þ 


Ee wine still 


$TERNLY. adv. [from fern.] In a rem 
manner; ſeverely; truculently, 
No mountaine lion tore 
Too lambs fo fernly. 
. Sternly he pronounc'd + 
Milton's Paradiſe 


ternon. 
Fiſeman 


utatio, Lat. ] 


þ 


Chapman. | | 


. 


2 


4 - 


1 


| And, though in childbirth's labour ſhe did lie, 


-- Phyſicians, itt ben TOY ble "oi 
\ratFies, or l. ugh hq — es as provoke unto ſnee2. 


ing;z ben, f 
enſueth, they conceive e hopes 2 life. Brown. 


TEVEN. 4. 


Tp 344: 


j 


ſtreamet the blobs: | | 


0 STEW. O. # 


| fs STEW. ie be Ceed iy. a ſlow. 
S STEW, n. Left, Fe. Auf, Jalan; 
1. A b 


| Doth, belch out flar 


amour, and give them! 


Abler. 
2. A brothel; a biouls of proftitation, [This 


| Who among troops of faultleſs nymphs can chooſe? 


* 
11 


| Down to the 


See YL £44 * 


. 


vokes to ſneeze. ' 


clty' ariſe, and fe- 


mutation. | 


| loud kf | Wers, 


Ne foongr was dt, but ſwifter that n tho ought, 
Falt by t — the wolf Louder caſh 
Noffy tenne to thi fm LITE 
Lowder Srv been + Fob thilke ſame even - "Sperfrr. 
Ruver; Fr. Proven, Dat. 
fo ſecth any han, in a a fow moiſt 05 


Vith little 


Ere I was N Reb the place, that qv 


| TS a\ eie came a reeking poſt, 


in his haſte; half breathleſs bal. x. e. 
; bediſed my Tin with playing at Word and 


. with a maſter af fence, three. veneys for'a 


.diſh of fteww'd prunes. Shakeſpeare. 


moi ſt heat. 


eſtufa, Spaniſh. ]- 28 ct. „d:! 
nio; 7 a hot -houſe. 2 Py 
As burning tna from his boiling flew  -* 


S, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And ragged ribs of mountaing molten new, 


an in coal-black-<lduds Oy ſmoke. , 


Bilder. 
ibired by Cyrus to uſe an) 


5 to batns and ſteps. 


The Lydians were 3 


fi aibcation 1 is by ſome imputed: to this, 


that there were licenſed - brothels near 
' the /fexvs or fiſhponds in Southwark ; 


but probably few, like bagnio, took a 
bad ſignification from bad uſe. It may 


be doubted whether it has any ſingular, 


South uſes it in a plural termination with 


a ſingular. ſenſe. Shaks/peare makes it 
fingular.] . 

A bere be that hate harlots, and never were at 
the ſtews ; that abhor falſehood, and never px 
promiſe. 

** haye ſeen corruption boil and vant; ® | 

Till it o'er-run the few. : Shakeſpeare, 
Wich them there afe n0ftews, no diſſolute Houſes, 
no curteſan. Baton's New Atlaniin. 

Her, though ſev* n years ſhe in the fetes hag laid, 
A nunnery Tart receive and think a maid ; 


idwives would ſwear 'twere but a tympany- « Donne. 
What mod'rate fop would rake the park or fews, 


Roſcummon. 
Making his own houſe a ftezvs, a bordel, and a 


| ſchool of lewdneſs, to inſtill the rudiments' of vice 


into the unwary flexible years « hjs - og * 1 


3. J Heben, Dutch, to tore. ] A ſtorepond; 
à ſmall pond. where fiſh are eps, or the 


table. 


STE WARD. 2 [pupand, Saxon.) 
1. One, who n ana 7851 the N of another. 


There fat, yelad in red 
ground, a comely perſonage, 
That in his hand a white a — 


He  teward was, 5. diet, ripe of age, 
And i in demeanour 


der, and i in council ſage- 


e. 
8 unt 1 have 1 his fteward ſtill. 
| Whi DE * * Timon. 


Take 


EF A m p 


ards, and yr give an account of them. 


' alvs at the reſt of the ſervants while they are fal- 


lowing the ſame practi Swift. 
What can be a 
one of the auer an diſpenſers of God's bounty] 
to mankind ? 47 What can give a generous ſpirit more 
complacency, than to conſider 
owe to him, under God, their ſubſiſtence, and the 
conduct of their lives? Swift. 
Juſt ſteward of the bounty he receiv'd, . 


2. An officer of ſtate... _ 
The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and 8 
To be high | | Shakeſpeare. 


Mb „ 


The office of a ftew 
The earl of Worceſter 
Hath broke his baff, refign'd his flewar 
_  Shuksfpetves Ki 
Shew us the hand of God 
That hath diſmiſs'd us From our = Jar. 


If they are not Nur to ſuch purpoſes, we 
are falſe to our 
mitted to us, and 
able to God for it. 


Wl be one day ſeverely account- | 


aun Sormens. 


at great numbers | 


And dying poorer than the poor reliey'd. Harte. | 


nayeſt be no 

+ e E e 
wag talents pro ence of God F 
ogy are but few--| 


* I: 


rd 'defrauds his lord, he muſt con- 


. . chan to be choſen | 


ST#' "WARDSHIP, . [ from foward. ] 1 


1 


„ and the fe,] com- | 


A pan uſed for Wing. f 
Sri BIAL. ach. from um, Lat.) An- 


timonial. 

The former depend upon a corrupt R 
melancholy, and the latter TW aduſt 7 dr 
eruginous fulp! aer 


Haro. 
STI BIA KIAN. PP [from Abl A 


of antimony. Obſolete. 
This 
royal throne, and, after ſome ſacrification, ten- 
dereth a bitter pill of ſaerilege and cruelty 5 but, 


when the ſame was rejected becauſe it was violent, 


then he preſents his antimonian potion. © White. 
STI CADOS, #. /. J * Lat. 1 An herb. 
Ainſworth. 


STICK. 2. 1 . „ Saxon ; ceo, Ital. 
ect, 5 7 
1. A piece of wood ſmall and' lobe.” * 


will the herb orpin, with which in the country 
they trim their houſes, binding it to a lath or ick 
ſet agairft a wall. Bacon's Natural Hi 
Some ftrike from claſhing flints thelr fety 
Some Sather Picks the kindled flames to yer | 
Dryden. 
2. Many inſtruments long and Newer are 
called ficks. 


ſen on fo as that it may adhere. 


The next, a field with fallen bodies ftrow'd : 


Two troops in fai: array one momat ſnow'd; * 


STx"wPAN. 1. /. [from = and pan;] | 


| 


violent man: from the violent u | 


ibiarian preſſeth udaciouſly upon the” 1 


O ions; as they hang, will ſhoot forth, and ſo}. 


4 


To STICK. b. a. preterite Puck ; partici. | 
* pail. fuck. [yxican, Saxon. To 
4 | 


[ 


His ſecret tnerthers Picking on his bande 77 


r 


„ 


— 


city or penetrating | 
ee; en oie y Hivers to ich unto thy | 
ſcales, Exek. 


— — 


The been ee breedeth in the inward. 
* ty mpegs where the dew ficketh. 


Bacon. 


„Wee an bed dns but inco-the Winne | 


wo bot ſulſde-it-there 40 ruſt or ick-ſo faſt a 
that we, ſhall not be able to draw it yeadi when 
need requires. gb. 

If on your fame our ſex a blot * 04 ö 
"Twill ever fick, thro* malice of your own. 
% ee 


any mint, Generally in an ill ſenſe. 
Now does he feel! 


"Shak 's Macbeth. | 
ne is often ſtigmatized with it, as a note of 
Eee to flick by tm whilft N 
| - "Sanderſon. 

In their quarrels they to calling names, 

till they light upon one that is ſure to flick. Swift. 
3. To reſt upon the memory painfully. 

The going away of that which had Raid ſo long, 
_ doth yet fick with me. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

To ſtop ; to loſe motion. 

None of thoſe, who tik at this unpediment, 
have any enemies ſo bitter and implacable as they 
found Kettlewell. } 

I ſhudder at the name | 


My blood runs backward, and my fault ring tongue 
Sticks at the ſound. Smith's Pbædia and en 
5. To reſift emiſſion. 
. Wherefore could I not pronounce amen 2 
I had moſt need of bleffing, and amen 

Stuck in my throat, ' Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
6. To be conſtant to; to adhere with firm- 


nefs : ſometimes with to, and ſometimes 
with by. 


4 


; 


that: he will got out, he is true bred, 


| Wi. TRE 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The firſt dercn. a Picking fait to Chriſt, when 
the Chriſtian profeſſion is 1 erte and the 


ſecond ariſing from fin, as he roſe to a new Chriſ- 
tian ſife. Hammond. 
Some flick to you, and ſome to t' other fide, Dry. 
They could not but conclude that-to be their in- 


1 


tereſt, and, being ſo convinced, purſue | it and flick 


to it. Tillotſon. 
We are © youronly friends ; flick by us, and we will 


hy you. Davenant. 
The advance will be on our fide, if we flick to 
its eſſentials. Addiſon's Freebolder. | 


7. To be troubleſome by OS * 


by or te. 

I am ſatisfied to, trifle away my time, rather 
than let it ict by me- RO. Pope's Lenters- 
8. To remain; not to be loſt. 
- Proverbial ſentences are formed into a verſe, 
whereby they ftick upon the memory. Warts. 
9. To dwell upon; not to forſake. 


If the matter be knotty, the mind muſt ſtop and 


buckle to it, and flick upon it with labour and 
thought, and not ave it till it has maſtered the 
difficulty. Locke. 


Every man, beſides occaſional affections, has 


; 


fick t Locke. 
10. To cauſe difficulties or ſcruple. 


The points of ſpears. are fuck within the ſhield, 
The ſteeds without their riders fcour, the field, 
The knights unhors'd. Dryden. 
Would our ladies, inſtead of Picking on a patch 
againſt their country, ſacrifice their necklaces 
28 inſt the common enemy, what decrees ought 
not to be made in their favour ! © © 
Oh for ſome pedant rei 
2 gentle Janes to bleſs the land again; 

To fick the doctor's chair unto the throne, 
Give law to words, or war with words alone. Pope. 
Vor. II. 


This is the difficulty that Picks with the moſt 


reaſonable of thoſe who, from conſcience, refuſe to 1 
Swift. | 


join with the revolution. 
11. To ſcraple ; to heſitate, 


hs anſwer he would have in his own words and 
fitions z for it makes the other party fk the 
acon. 

The church of Rome, under pretext of expoſi · 
n doth no Gick to add and a. 
acon. 


6 | 


7 


1 


0 * ee ieee onr miſcars 
| "To key to nes u by i. 


1 


The —.— will ick by thee, I can aſſure bee 


0 


beloved ſtudies which the mind will more cloſely | 


It is a good point of cunning. for a man to ſhape | 


„ r 

| 

to dur own. 

1 a not ict to gn providence 

- itletf, " 0 Eſtramge. 
- Every one without hefitation ſuppoſes eternity, 

and not to aſcribe infinity to duration. Locke, 

- That two bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is 

a truth that no body any more ficht at, chan at 

this maxim, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing 

to de, and bot to be. 4 | Leck 
To flick at nothing. for the publick in; ei 


: Oe as the refined part of the Venetian wiſ- 


Bick — a that the * Addiſon on Italy. 
Some not arſon and attor- 
ney forged a will. Arbuthiiot, 


12. To be-ſtopped ; to be unable 
pped ; to pro- 


| If we ſhould fail. — 

. wwnWe fail! Cf 
But ſcrew your to the ace, 
And we'll not fail. | be Sting th Waben 


. They never doubted the commons; but Heard 
al fuck in the lords houſe, and deſired the names 
of thoſe who: hindered the agreement between the 
lords and commons. * Clarendon. 
le threw + the trembling weapon paſs'd 
Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac'd 
On his broad ſhield, and fuck within the laſt, 


13. To be embarraſſed; to be — 
Where they flick, they are not to be farther pur 


zled by putting — upon fading: it out them 
ſelves. 


| Locke. 
They will Pick long at part of a FO Yer nay 
for want of perceiving the connexion of two ideas, 


; A is as viäble as any 


0 Lorle. 
Souls a little more capacious can take in the 
connexĩon of a few ꝓropoſitions; but if the chain 
| be prolix, here they ſtick and are confounded. 
, Watts on the Mind. 
14. To STick out. To be prominent, 
with deformity. 


His fleſh is conſumed away that it cannot be 
rr ck ant. 


„ AXXIii. 1 


% STICK out. To refuſe compliance. 


> STICK, Þ. 4. [Trician, Saxon; feken, 
Putch. A. | with 
1. To flab; to pierce with a polated in- 
ſtrument. | 
The Heruli, when their old kindred fell fick, 
fuck them with a dagger. Cre. 
2. To fix upon a pointed body : as, he 
fuck the fruit upon fa his knife, 
3. To faſten by ey rains. 


II Rand — it firſt ſhall pierce heart: 
We will be fuck together on his dart. * 


Dryden s T, annick Lore. 
4. To ſet with ſomething pointed. oy 


A lofty pile they r rear; | 
"The! fabrick front with cyprefs twigs they ſtrew 


And ftick the fides ** doughs of baleful 2 | 


STI CKENESS. . / [from fricky.] 2 
heſive quality; viſcoſity; gluti nouſneſs; 
tenacity. 

To STTCKLE. v. a. [from the practice 
of prizefighters, who placed ſeconds with 
ſtaves or ſticks to interpoſe occaſionally. 1 

1. To take part with one ſide or other. 


Fortune, as ſhe s wont, turn'd fickle, 
: And for the foe began to fickle. Hudibras. 


i 6 conteſt ; to altercate; to contend 


14 with obſtinacy than vehemence., 
Let them go to't, andYickle, 


/ 


Whether a conclave or conventicle. Cleaveland, 
| Heralds flickle, who got who, 
So many hundred years ago. Hudibras. 


3. To trim; to play faſt and looſe; to 


*4 


act a part berween oppoſites. 


* I p „ 
8 * 4 
, P. « 
"Tas. * 5 
( 4 
% 
* * 
* * 


WS 8 T 1 . 72 

SD 2 + We | % 

., When he Jees half of the Chriſtians killed, hs 

the reſt in a fair way. of being routed, he Pickler 

; ag the remainder of God's hoſt and the race of 

 STi'CKLEBAG. . 

from fiel, to prick 
The ſmalleſt of freſhwater fiſh. _ 

- A Intle ff called a fticklebag, without ſcales, 
1 hath his body fenced with ſeyeral prickles. 
7 0 Malton' Angler. 

 STI'CKLER, 2. , [from ftickle.] 
$7" ſideſman to fencers; a econd to a 
duelliſt; one who ftands to judge a 
combat. $6 
Baſilius came to part t 
rity being unable to perſuade cholerick hearers; 
and part them he did. | Sidney. 
Baſilius, the judge, appointed fick/ers and trum- 
pets, whom the others ſhould obey. Sidney 
Our former chiefs, like ficklers of the war, 
Firſt fought t inflame the parties, then to poiſe : 
The quarrel loy'd, but did the cauſe abhor; 
And did not ftrike to hurt, but make a noiſe. 
; | Dryden. 
2. An obſtinate contender about any thing. 
| Quercetanus, though the grand flickler for . 
tria prima, has this conceſſion of the irreſolubleneſs 
of diamonds, p Boyle. 
The inferior tribe of common women have, in 
moſt reigns, been the profeſſed ficklers for ſuch as 
have acted againſt the true intereſt of the nation. 
Addiſon's Freet older. 
The tory or high church clergy were the greateſt 
Hicklers againſt the exorbitant proceedings of king 
James II. Swift, 
All place themſelves in the liſt of the national 
church, though they are great ſtichlers for liberty 
of conſcience. _ | Swift. | 
ST1'CKY. adj. [from flick.] Viſcous ; ad- 
heſive ; glutinous. 
Herbs which laſt longeſt are thoſe of ſtrong ſmell, 
and with a flicky ſtalk. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
STIFF. adj. [y, Saxon; tif, Daniſh; 
F, Swediſh 3 ftifur, Iſlandick; ff, 
Dutch. a 
1. Rigid; inflexible; reſiſting 
not flaccid; not limber 
ble; not pliant. 
They, riſing on ä 
The mid atrial ſky. Milton. 
The glittering robe | 
Hung floating loofe, or i with mazy gold. 


* 


flexure; 
; not eaſily flexi - 


Ai pinions, tower 


2. Not ſoft; not giving way; not fluid; 
not eaſily yielding to the touch. 
Still leſs and leſs my boiling ſpirits flow; 
And I grow if as cooling metals do. 
wy . Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
_ Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly 
incorporate, and fo grew more ſtiff and firm, mak- 


ing but one ſubſtance. Burner s Theory. 
3. Strong; not eaſily reſiſted, | 
138 On a i gale | 
The Theban ſwan extends his wings. Denham. 


4. Hardy; ſtubborn ; not eaſily ſubdued. * 
How f is my vile ſenſe, 
 , That I ftand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows ! Better I were diſtract ! 
OR 93 Shakeſpeare. 
5. Obſtinate ; pertinacious. 
We neither allow unmeet nor purpoſe the fiff de- 


fence of any unneceſſary cuſtom hexetofore received. | 


b= Hooker, 

. Yield to others when there is cauſe; but it is a 

thame to ſtand fiff in a fooliſh argument. Taylor. 
A war enſues, the Cretans own their cauſe, 


Stiff to defend their hoſpitable laws. Dryden, 


6. Harſh ; not written with eaſe ; con- 
ſtrained. 8 . 


Condibert. 


T homfan. | 


| 


: 
0 


nies ; not diſe & in behaviour; 
© hoſt and the race of | darch allaGad.\ 1,1.) 

L properly fickleback, | 
punti, Latin.] 


hem, the ficters autko- 


: 


1 
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; 


— 
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| 
| 
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rr. 
Sti forms are bad, but let not worſe intrude, 
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as. in certain ceretadZ 


7. Formal; rigot 


The French are open, famillar, and talkative; 
the Italians if, cere monious, and reſerved. 
* «IR. oe - Addiſon on Italy. 


Nor conquer art and nature to be rude. Young. 
8. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to mean, ſtrong- 
ly maintaine 
evidence. N 
This is A neus. 
To STI FFEN. v. a. [JEfian, Saxon. 
1. To make ſtiff; to make inflexible ;' to 
make unplia nt. 
When the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
Stiffen the finews, ſummon up the 
Diſguiſe fair nature. with hard-favour'd rage. 
Shakeſpeare's H V. 
from turning unto the Lord. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13. 
The poor, by them diſrobed, naked lie, 
Veil'd with no other covering but the ſky ; .. 
Expos'd to fi ning froſts, and drenching ſhowers, 
Which thicken'd air from her black boſom pours. 
W354 HM: © Sandys. 
- Her eyes grow ftiffen'd, and with ſulphur burn. 


Dryden 
2. To make torpid. 
| Her i ning grief, | 
Who ſaw her. children ſlaughter'd all at once, 
Was dull to mine. Dryden and Lee. 


To STI FFEN. v. 7. 


* 


1. To grow ſtiff; to grow rigid; to be- 


come unpliant. ROT WF 
Aghaſt, aſtoniſh'd, and ftruck dumb with. fear, 
I ſtood; like briftles roſe my ſti f ning hair. Dryd. 
Fix'd in aſtoniſhment I gaze upon thee, | 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from heayen, 
Who pants for breath, and fiffens yet alive; . 
In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath. 
x | Addi 1 Cato. 
2. To grow hard; to be hardened. 
The tender foil then, ftiffening by d 


Shut from the bounded earth the bounding Zan 
| | ; * „ 
3. To grow leſs ſuſceptive of impreſſion; 
to grow obſtinate. Wy 
Some ſouls we ſee _ 
Grow hard and ftiffen with adverſity. D . 


STIFFHEA'RTED, adj. [Hi and Heart.] 
Obſtinate; ſtubborn'; contumacious. 
They are impudent children, and ftiff-bearted. . 
g b | #2. Ezek. ii. 
ST1'FFLY. adv. [from Hi.]. Rigidly; in- 
flexibly; ſtubbornly. + | 
In matters divine, it is ſtill maintained 1 . 
that they have no ſtiffnecked force: oo er. 
I commended them that ſtood ſo fiifly for the 
Lord. | 2 Eſdr 43. 
The Indian fig of itſelf multiplieth from root to 
root; the plenty of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs of the 
ftalk, making the bough, being overloaden and not 
fiffly upheld, to weigh down. Bacon. 
STi FFNECKED. adj. [ ftiff and neck. ] 


Stubborn ; obſtinate ; contumacious. 


An infinite charge to her majeſty, to ſend over | 


ſuch an army as ſhould tread down all that ſtand- 
eth before them on foot, and lay on the 9 
the iffnecked. , pen er. 
255 fiffneck'd pride nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend. 


Denham. 
[from Ai f.] 


STIFFNESS. 2. /. 


1. Rigidity ; inflexibility ; hardneſs ; in- 


eptitude to bend. 
The ſtiffneſs and dryneſs of iron, to melt, muſt 
be holpen by moiftening or opening it. Bacon. 

The willow bows and recovers, the oak is ſtub- 
born and inflexible; and the puniſhment of that 
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4. Obſtinacy ; 
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d, or aſſerted with good 
Ik, ̃ and, as it is che umfltteſt time 80 


1 ſine we 
| 28 nbs my 
3. Tenſion ; 


| 


: 


n 
_ 


| ding appearances, which diſparage the actions of the 
'V fincerely pious- F | BEE ox 433-64 Atterbury. 
6. Rigorouſneſs; harſhneſs. oF 


d 


- 
1 
= 


- 
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1 


| 


— 


| 


Stig, formal ſtyle, 


| 


 fiffneſs is one branch of the allegory. L Eſtrange. 


by > 
i” 


| «Firwbeſs or ifſneſe of the mind is not from ad- 
| | herence to truth, but ſubmiſſion to prejudice, 


| + Theſe hold their opinions with the greateſt 


He fifſened his neck, and hardened his heart 5. Unpleafing form 


5. Manner of wr 


To STYFLE. v. a. [eftoufer, French.) 
1. To oppreſs or kill by cloſeneſs of air; 
to ſ te. * 6 

Where have you been broiling ?. 


With the mere rankneſs of their 


received into it. 


warm, as almoſt to fifle them with care; and, all 


2. To keep 


Ass 70 . 8 , 
a. Þ* Wy » of N 5 Fx 
©? ops *, * 7 
# \ 
1 . 
1 
47 
* - 


| 11 185 e | 
e ty" motion ; torpidn els. | 
ts of this Frame grow wean 
an nen, 
rr Den bam. 
not laxivy. | 
To tty new 9 — dne wibuntz inte che wind, 
And one below their eaſe or ſlifſneſt notes. Dryder. 
ſtubbornneſs ; contumaciouſ. 


. 


2 . 
Nn 


„ 


weſs of it too; 
in, ſo the 
found much greater. 
FCaurb't Sermons. 


The vices of eld age have the | 
- unfitneſs of it to unlearn will be 


Locke. 
A- 
im in 


75 being ge 
Locke, 


nerally the, moſt fierce and fi 
eit tenets.” 8 ern 
ality; conſtraint. 

All this religion ſat eafily upon him, without any 
of that ftiffneſs and conftraint, any of thoſe forbid. 


There fill yourſelf with thoſe moſt joyous fights ; 
But ſpeak no word to her of theſe fad plights, 
Which her too conſtant fiffneſs doth conſtrain. 

ner of writing nat eaſy, bur hack 
iting not eaſy, but harſh 

and conſtrained. * LE 
Rules and critical obſervations improve a good | 
genius, where nature leadeth the way, provided he 
is not too ſcrupulous z for that will introduce a f- 
neſs and affectation, which are utterly abhorrent 
from all good writing. Felton. 


# \ 


— Among the crowd i* th' abbey, where a finger. 
Could not be wedg'd in more | am FOE 

Joy, bakeſpearte 
ute decree dS 


Pray'r againft his abſol od 
againſt the wind, 


No more avails than breath 
Blown ſtifling back on him that breathes it 2 
= * ton. : 


That part of the air that we drew out, left the 
more room for the ſtifling ſteams of the — * 
. TW oy 0 

Stifled with kiſſes, a ſweet death he dies. Dryd. 
At one time they keep their patients fo cloſe and 


on a ſudden, the cold regimen is in vogue. Baker. 
I took my leave, being half filed with the cloſe- 
neſs o om. 7 
Swift's, Account of Partridge's Death. 
in ; to hinder from emiſſion. 
Whilſt bodies become coloured by reflecting or 
tranſmitting this or that ſort of rays more copiouſly 
than the reſt, they ſtop and fifle in themſelves the 
rays which they do not reflect or tranſmit. _ 
| VI "Newton's Opticks. 
3. To extinguiſh by hindering communi- 
estian. 20d hes ar PR ys 
4. To extinguiſh by artful or gentle means. 
Every reaſonable man will pay a tax with chear- 
fulneſs for ſtifling a civil war in its birth. ; 
| b Addiſon's Freebolder 
5. To ſuppreſs ; to conceal. | 
If *t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs, 
That I may ever after ſtifle mine. Otzoay*s Orphans 
6. To ſupprefs artfully or fraudulently. 
” Theſe conclufions have been acknowledged by 
the diſputers themſelves, till with labour and ſtudy 
they had fified their firſt convictions. Rogers. 
On theſe two pillars will our faith for ever ſtand 
firm and unmoveable againſt all attempts, whe 
of vain philoſophy to better the doctrine, or of 
vainer criticiſm to corrupt or fifle the evidence. 
I | Rane. 
| 3 0 


Ys and 
22 ge eee 


8 "GMA Lens, Latin, 

bs A Bride. 2 <0; 

. A mark of ia. (A, 4474 8,249 Lynn 

| $T4G WATICAT: 

$71 GMATICK. 
with ſome kind of. infamy. 
ö Thou art like a foul miſhapen 2 5 
Mark d by the deſtinies to be avoi + Shakiſp. 

- He is deformed, crooked, 1 15 


1 
e or ee 


2 * 


r gma.] To with a brand; 
grace with a no te of reproach. 


ers K who 1 * to — —— age 
it with greater honeſty than men of the World; 


find virtue extolled and vice ffigmatined; while 
the latter have ſeen vice e and virtue 


diſeountenanced. Addiſon 
Sour enthuſiaſts affect to fig the fine 
and moſt elegant authors, and modern, 
as dangerous to religion, Addiſon's Freebolder + 
The privileges of juries ſhould be aſcertained, 
and whoever violates them FR by publick 
cenſure. © Swift. 
$Ti'LAR. ad, N . fit. Belongin to 
the ſtile of a dial. . 4 


At fifty-one and a half degrees, which is Lok.) 
don's latitude, make a mark ; and, laying a ruler 


a line for the fila line. Maren. 
ST1Ls. 2. J [perzele, from Nan, Sax. 


to climb. ] 


to another. 
There comes my maſter, and another 


from Frogmare, over the flile this way. 

If they draw ſeveral 1 e 
themſelves upon every gate or 
The little ſtrutting pile, 

You ſee juſt by the church-yard file. 


2. [ file, Fr.] A pin to caſt the ſhadow in 
a ſun-dial. This ſhould rather be fle. 


Erect the flile perpendicularly over the ſubſti - 
lar line, ſo as to make an angle with the dial plane 
equal to the elevation of the pole of your place. 


Moon s Mechanical Exerciſes. 
_ 87 ILETTO. n. /. (Italian; filet, Fr.] A 


Swift. 


_ edged but round, with a ſharp 

When a ſenator ſhould be torn in pieces, he hired 
ode, who, entering into the ſenate-bouſe, ſhould 
aſſault him as an enemy to the ſtate; and, ſtab- 
bing him with filettoes, leave him to be torn by 
others. Haletoill on Providence. | 


7% STILL, v. a. [pallan, Saxon z Hilla, 
Dutch. ] 


1. To ſilence; to make filent. 
| Is this the ſcourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot ſo much fear'd abroad, 
Thy with his name the mothers fill their babes? 
Shakeſpeare. 
The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main, 
Then glaſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 
The winds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarcely curl'd, 
And a dead filence fill'd the wat 'ry world. Pope. 
2. To quiet; to appeale. 


In all refrainings of anger, it is the Left remedy 
to make a man's ſelf beſieve, that the opportunity 


int. 


time for it, and ſo to fit! RET the mean 
time, and-reſerve it. | Bacon. 


3. To make motionleſs. 
He baving a full ſway over the water, had power 
to ale ud dom poſe It. as well ag to ed and:dif- 
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15 


| 


Vicious, ungentle, fooliſh, blunt, unkind ©, 34 
Stigneatica ne wotſe in mind. La] 
To STIVGCMATIZE. va, | figmatiſer, Er. 


becauſe the former, in reading, have been uſed to | 


to the center of the plane and to this mark, draw 


1. A ſet of ſteps to paſs from one encloſure 


ntleman 
S 405 


ſ:nall dagger, of which the blade is not 


of revenge is not yet come; but that he oreſees a |, 


. 
129 Tis : 


8 


$946k. HY Lid, Dutch. ] | 
1. Silent; uttering no noiſe. 55 40 well 
obſerved by Tae, that / is the-ſound 


"y 4 
; 4 14 


"> 45 


„ IT do not that often jef and with : 
Gbinkes but true, fill fwine car all the draugh. 
: Your wife Octavia, with her modeft eyes, 
And fill conchiflon, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. Shakeſp. e r 
The ſtorm Was laid, the winds 
Obedient to thy will; | | 
The ſea, that roar'd at thy tend, 
4% Pd ny ee Ng 
wh Queer] + calm: ; 
Atin when he ſpied 
| Thus in fill waves of deep delight to wade, | 
Fiercely approaching to him, loudly cried. pages 
From hence my lines and I depart; 
eee beart; v 
I to the nurſe, they to the child of art. Donne. 
Religious pleaſure moves gently, and therefore | 
| conſtantly. t does not affect by * but ig þ 
awed the pleaſure of health, 


at. ad St 


* 2 


| 


enth. 
wi of life, and 
moſt remiſs and in · 


Hope quickens all the 
f keeps the hd eva is fur 
dolent hours. 

Silius Italicus has repreſented 1 it as a very gentle 
and ftil river, in the beautiful deſcription be has 
given of it, Addiſon. 

| How all things liſten, while thy muſe complains U 
Such filence. waits on Philomela's trains - 
In ſome ſtill ev ning, when the whiſſ ring TR 
Fans al the leave; and dies upon the rr 

3. Motionleſs. 


/' Gyrecia ſit fil, but with no ſtill penfivencſs. | 


= . 


perceivable diſtance with other bodies, as faſt as 
the ideas of our minds follow in train, the- thing 

ſeems to Rand fill, a8 nne, 
clocks. * . Locke. 


creatures might not miſtake true felicity, we are 

endowed with a power to ſuſpend any particular 

dieſire. This is ſtanding fill we are not ſuf- 

N aſſured. Locke. 
Thy ſtone, O Siſiphus, ſands ful ; 

| Ixion reſts upon his Wheel. Pope. 


STILL. 1. / Calm; filence. 
Herne the — 
Sometime a keeper here in Windſor bel, 958 
- Doth all the winter time, at fill of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. Shak. 
He had never any jealouſy with his father, which 
might give occaſion of altering court or council up- 
on the change z but all things paſſed in a fill. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
STILL. adv. [realle, Saxon. | 4 iT 
1. To this time; till now. | 
It hath been anciently reported, and is fil] receiv- 
1664 that extreme applauſes of great multitudes have | 


ſo rarified the air, that birds flying over have fallen | 
> down. Bacon. | 


| 


-. 


= Cl. aa 


4 Thou, O matron! .. 
Here dyin „to the ſhore haſt left thy name: 
Cajeta ſtill the place is call'& from thee, 


6 

2. Nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding. 

| ** The deſire of fame betrays the ambitious man 
into indecencies that leſſen his reputation; he is is 

| Hill afraid leſt any of his actions Soul be thrown | 
away, in private. a ons 


3. In an increaſin 


| g 2 


As God ſometimes addreſſes himſelf in this "TRY 
' 
 ceive ſuch motions by a ready compliance, they 


powerfully $2 27\ 4. 
The — perfections of the Deity, the more 
—— a the more perfeQly raw 


* ©. za 6 „% * 


Sbateſpeare. 


Addiſon. | 


CPR wat. 


EPS 


avs ever; adap 
Unleſs God from heaven did by 4 1 0 ſhew 
them what to do, they might do nothing. Hooker 
brain I'Il prove Sho female to my ſoul, | 
Way or the father; and theſe two beget | 
8 of. Kill. breeding thoughts. Shak 
" Whom the diſeaſe of talking fil/ once poſſeſTeth, 
er Ben Jon hy 
He told them, that if their king were fill ab- 
fone from them, they would at length crown apex. 
Davies on woe 
. Chymiſts would be rieh, if they could fill do 
great quantities, what they have — done 
In little. ns vi 5 Bey ie. 
Trade begets trade, and people go much where 
many people are already gone: ſo men run ill to 
a crowd in the ſtreets, though only to ſee. Temple. 
The fewer ftill you name, you wound the more; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore, F. 
5. After that. - 
In the primitive church, uch as by fear being 


compelled to ſacrifice to ſtrange gods, after repent - 
ed, and kept ftill the * of e the goſpel. 


4+ 


W, elfe. 
"Is. In continuance. | 
I with my hand at midnight held your bead; 
And, like watchful minutes to the hour, 


Still and anon chear'd up the heavy time, 


Sidney. F 
Though the body really moves, yet not changing 


That, in this tate of ignorance, we ſhort-fighted | 


Saying, what want you ? 27 s King Jobn. 
STILL. . J. [from diftil. veſle for 
. diſtillation ; an alembi | 
Nature's confectioner, the ba 
Whoſe ſuckets are moiſt alchimy ; | 
The fill of his refining mold _ a | 
Minting the garden into = Cleaveland. 
In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the ſtili be 
taken off, the vapour which aſcends out of the fil! 


will take fire at the flame of a candle, and the 
flame will run along the vapour from the candle to 
the ill, | Newton" $ Opricks. 
his fragrant nit! is obtained from all plants 
in the leaſt aromatick, by a cold fill, with a heat 
not exceeding that of ſummer. Arbuthnot on Alim. 
To STILL. v. 4. from 4diftil.] To diſtil; to 
extract, or operate upon, by diſtillation. 
To STILL. v. . [| ftillo, Latin.] To drop ; ; 
to fall in drops. Out of uſe. | 
His ſceptre gainſt the ground he threw, 
And tearsff Wa from him which mov d all the crew. 


Cbapman. 

Short thick ſobs, whoſe thund'ring volleys float, 
And roul themſelves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmurs, Hill d out of her breaſt, .. 


That ever bubbling ſpring. 51 
STILLATI TIOUS, adj. [ flillatitius, Lat.] 


F alling i in drops; drawn by a ſtill. 


Sri LLATORY. . [from fil or diftil. 
1. An alembick a veſlel i in which il 


lation is performed. 
In all Hilla the tu 
| Ill bythe encounter of th Res fe Arg. 
2. The room in which lil are placed; 


2 


The nurſe. of great /Eneas? infancy. Dtryd. An. | 


ver to the hearts of men j fo, if the heart will re- | 


will return more frequently, and fit more and more] 
South, | 


laboratory. 
All offices Fig een hea! as Kunden il 
latories, ſtoves, ſhould be meridional. 
Morten : Arcbitetture. 
Theſe are nature's flillatories, in whoſe caverns 
the aſcending vapours are congealed to that uni- 
verſal aquavitæ, that good freſh water. 


More againſt Atheiſm, 
r LLBORN. adj 


adj. [fill x fill and bern. Bora 
lifeleſs; dead in 


Grant that our hopes, yet ech of fair birth, 
Should. be 2 and that we now poſſeſfſt 
The utmoſt man of expectation, we are 
A body ſtrong enough to equal with wy 
| E 
Many caſualties were but matter of ſenſe; as, 
bog err 2 
| Graunt's Bills of Mor 
Tue pale aſſiſtants on each other ſtar d, 


* 


"43 


With r mouths 145 iſſuing words prep 1 


%| The 


— * a — 
1 * 


= 3 2 E. 32 = 
— 2 — 


2 on | 8 7 2 3 — — 7 
— ꝶ4647—⁊j„ 4 1 D 
— _ 4 - 0 33 _ 


| srrirrelps. E941 


: fs E 94 * * 
— » 7 1 
* N 
= 


The 1 gelt 
And died r 0 259 
0 IT Ar | 
Ven fe „ | 5 
our fi or poems | . 
us And ſcyrn to wra up piece. 


Modu L. 
A ſacceflion of drops. F a 


The flillicides. of water, — thers be water dough 
to follow, will draw themſelves into a ſmall thread 


ſe will not diſcontinue. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 7 


Srrir rc D1OUs.. ad. ken ee 


Falli 


ing in 


+ Cryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks, a in | 


Hicidiou t 


ſome places not unlike the amends! 
Ra 


8 cies of ice. [from fill] 
11 *LLING. x * „ 
1. The aK of ith | 
50 A ſtand for caſks. 
TI'LLNE88, . . from fill. 
Calm; quiet; filence ; ; Heede from 
e. 

Ho ſweet the moonlight Neeps upon this bank! 
Here will we fit, and let the ſounds of mufick 
Creep in our ears: ſoft ſillneſi and the night 
Become the touches of ſweet ony. 


| An horrid fti/lneſs firſt invades the ear, 
And in that filence we the tempeſt fear. Dryden. 


Virgil, to heighten the. horrour of Mneas's paſſ- 


ir g by this coaſt, has prepared the reader by Caje- | 


ta's funeral, and the fillneſs of the night. Dryden. 
If a houſe be on thoſe at next door may. 

eſcape, by the flil/neſs. of the weather. 
2. Habitual filence ; taciturnity. 
The gravity. and flitlnes of your youth 

Theworld hath noted. 


* ſence of motion, 
The tide, ſwell'd up unto his height, 
Then makes a ftil/tand, 8 57 
ST1'LLY. adv. from ffill.] 
1. Silentiy; not loudly. 
r to camp, through the foul womb of 
night, 8 
The hum of either arm ſbunds. 
T ily Shakeſp. Henry V. 
2. Calinly ; ; not tumultuouſly. 


STILTS. u. þ [ Ayltor, Swediſh: ; -flelten, 
utch ; can, Saxon-] Supports on 
which boys raiſe themſelves when they 


walk. 
Some could not be content to walk upon the 


battlements, but they muſt put themſelves upon 

its. :  Hawel's England's Tears. 

The heron, and ſuch like fowl that live of fiſhes, 
walk on long fits like the Py in the marſhes. 
ore aga _ Atheiſm. 

- Men 200 not walk upon ffilts. Eſtrange. 


To STTIMULATE. v. a. [ . Lat.] 


1. To prick. 

2. To prick forward; to excite. by ſome 
pungent motive. 
3. [In phyſick.] To excite a Viel ſen. 


E with a derivation towards the f 


Part. 


Extreme cold e Ne firſt ari-} 
our, and then, a glowing heat; thoſe things which 


imulate in the extreme degree excite pains  , 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
"Rn medicines lubricate, and others both lubri- 
cate and Pimutate. 8 + Sharp 
STIMULATION. 4. /. | Pimalidia, 1 ] 
Excitement ; pungency. 
Some perſons, from the ſeeret 


contempt. upon it by wholeſale. Watts on the Mind. 


To STING.. v. a. preterite J flung or 


Bax z participle paſſive Pang or Pang: 


Shakeſp- | 
When black clouds draw down the lab'ring flies, 


Swif. || 


| Shakeſpeare 's oeh. 3 . 
STILLSTAND. . /. L fill and fand.]. Ab- 


| 8 NGINESS. 


| 


| He relates it 00 by parcels, and; won't give us 


- 


out, as that of waſps or-ſcorpions. | 

The fi s in a flow ry bank, 

| With ſhining 'd np de 
That for the — thinks it excellent. Shake 

IG ſnakes and vigers fling, and tranſamt their f 

not eaſilꝝ to he juſtified ; 


STING: . J [from the verb. «ok 

1. A ſharp point with which ſome animals 
are armed, and GE is Only ve- 
nomaeus. 


9 


It would be long in healing. 18 
2. Any thing that gives pain. WN 


+ 
„ The Jews receiving this book originally with, | 


ſuch fling in it, ſhews that n ke. 
r 
3- The point in the laſt verſe. 


| ſeeming contradiction of a poor e Dryden. 
4. Remorſe of . conſcience. - | 


ouſly. 


It is not the jerk or r ſting of an epigram, nor the | 


817 Nor x. ad, 7. [from fingg.] Covet- ; | 


Ng 8 T 1 ee 8 _— Bet 
| ſponges Some 1 fg pin tans Umm the verb] . 
C 7 | 


” I, I piers or wound with.a point. darted 


Those fits whilchiths Bethel her are 
nt moſt perniciole/j but flick airs as have + 
fimilitude with W aud o detray Yo 


ns fab an; —_— 


* hut fin, inn — 


2 — 


ye 33 755 


miſchief by the. tal, 'E 05 
IA lying about the br 1 . | Wt 1 55 14 ? Fo 
2. To pain acute kerl 55 | ſtinking en 
Pager, | ATANERS. 1 fon fe, Something 
. ä ber og Ja fend by the imell. 
0 fore1 ualties, gave Fl * a | e 
To his — an bet theſe chingsf him x Ai bay Bp hy 
So venomouſly, that caing, fame. 45 Sri rl v. AN * gil. 
From his Cordelia. | by 2 With A Rink. X 
To the vg the brave. Pope. | 8 Canſt You er chy living is a life | 
he finging „ +4 1 Mp") 3 Pink and 22 


STi NKPOT. . 2 


x artificial-- compo on offenſive to the 
ſmell. "3 al 
þ 


The air may be 3 by fires, of - Pitch Y 
> — eſpecially in cloſe places, by burning of flink- 


Serpents have apo ; teeth, which are mit. 
taken for their figs wer ugh Hiftory. | r INT, v. 4. { Huta, Swediſh; ; flunta, 
V4 s rapier a ng» 
+ It was * dangerous thing; * 1 ' Tandick.} Q bound ; I to limits. to 
For if be chanc'd to hurt che kings: + '| confine; to reſtrain, to ſtop. 


The MY, on hereof is the end 2 "us Her pro- 

ſed, and the law whereby his wiſdom. bath ge 

e effects of his power in ſuch. fort,. that-it doth 

* work infinitely, but corre unto that 
end for which it worketh. Hoaber. 

Tauen hopeleſs, heartleſs, * 5 the e. chief 
Perſuade us die, to flint all further ſtriſe. Spehſer, 
5 Nature wiſely ffines our appet ite, 

And craves no more than n Weg 

Dryden. 

1 ſhall not go about to extenuate the latitude of 
the curſe upon. the earth, or fine it only to the 


” 


rice; covetuſnels; ; niggardlineſs. 
STI'NGLESS, ad. [from fling. U N 


no 
He ng. this viper when he thinks i it fin leſs. 


taſte.] Old beer. A cant word. 


word, A its derivatives, the g is pro- 
nounced as in gem.] Covetous; nig- 


gardly ; avaricious. * 

A ſtingy riarrow-hearted' fellow, that had a deal 
of choice fruit, had not the heart to touch it till 
it began to be rotten. | L. Efirangec 
the whole z which to beſpeak his friends 
to engage him to lay aſide that Sings humour, and 


| ces. me 
| gratify the publick- at once. 
N 


Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. | 


To STINK. v. . preterite I funk or flank. 


ſtimulations of | 
vanity or envy, deſpiſe a valuable book, and throw | 


[Triman, Saxon; ; fintktn, Dutch. To 


ſmell of putrefaction. 
1 it will be gin king law for his breath. Shak. 
hen the children of Ammon ſaw that they 
| Hank before David, they ſent and hired Syrians, 
; 2 Sam. x. 6. 
4 What a fool art thou, to leave thy I oo for 
a a naſty flinking goat!! "Eftrange. 
f Mot of ſrnells want names; ſweet and fg 
ſerye our turn for theſe ideas; Which is little more 
than to call them pleaſing and diſpleaſing. Locke. 
Chloris, this coſtly way to flint give o'er, » 
"Tis. throwing ſweet into a common ſhore z 
Not all Auibia would ſufficient be: 


Abe 


Decay o ls 7 
Sr co. n. 4. from the ſharpneſs of the 


ST1INGY. adj, [a low. cant word. In this | 


1 huſbands. 
emit an offenſive ſmell, commonly , a | 


production of weeds , but give it its full icope, in 
an univerſal diminution of the fruitfulneſs of the 
earth. 3 ; Woodward. 
A ſuppoſed. heathen deity might be ſo poor in 
his attributes, ſo finted in his knowledge, that a 
| Pagan might hope to conceal his perjyty from his 
notice. | Audiſon. 
Few countries which, if well cultivated, would 
not: ſupport double their inhabitapts; and yet fewer 

' where. one third are not extremely ftinted in neceſ- 
ſaries. - Fwoift. | 
She. ftints freche their meals, and 
* ulous. 2 what t ey eat and drizk, and tells them 
how many fine ſhapes the has ſeen e in her 
time for want-of ſuch care: Tau. 


STINT. . , [from the verb. 


1. Limit; bound; reſtraint. 
Wie muſt come at the length to ſome pauſe: 
for if every thing were to be deſired for ſome other 
without any Pint, there could be no certain end 
| . propoſed unto our ens; we Doaly 80 on we 
know not whither. Hooker. 
The exteriors of mourning; 2 decent funeral, 
and black habits, as are- nr uſual ms of 3 
WS Drydin. 
2. A proportion; A quantity afligned. 
* Touching the flint or meaſure thereof, rites and 
ceremonies, and other external things of the like 
nature, being hurtfal - unto the church; either in 
reſpect of their quality, or in regard of their num- 
ber; in the former there could be no doubt or 
' difficulty what would be dene; thei their-deliberation 
ia the latter was more difficult, | ! / dar. 
| Our flint of woe ©, 15 
Is common; every day a ſallor's wife, 2 
The maſters of ſome merchant, and the merchants 
| Have juſt our theme of Wow. 8 . 
h He that gave the. hints, MA i — 5 
* Thus letter for to print, . 
| Muff alfo pay the fint. 


3 


+ 4 Doh 


Thou ſmell'ſt not of 1 bar pra Acker. 


How much Wine drink you in a 4 94 
in company is a pint at noone ; 
. | | vos 4 EN , 


ot 


| Wages 1 So n 
Her kings N55 ere 6 utarles; 
me and nations pay RR | 
Be Paul's zeal was expreſſed mae with 
offerings, „ n Taylor. 
8115 N DIARY. 4 [ fipendiari us; Lat. | 
Necel eiving ſalaries ; performing any 4 
vice for « ſtated price. Ky 
pe great fiprndia prelaves came with troops 
of 


nod Half full. 
Knolles's Hiftory 
place rector in fie remaifiing churches, wh ch 
| ap now free only by benden Swift. 
$7rPpE r #, . iptndiaire, r. 
* Latin ne who performs | 
ſervice for a ſettled payment. 


7 his whole country is called che kingdom of 
Tunis; the king e is a kind of Mn 


unto the Turks - Abbot. 
A tyrant” s vile Pipendia , with et 
That vatour thus triur I behold, 


Which after all its danger and brave toil, 
Deſerves no honour from the gods or men. over. 
Srrrrie. See Sr Te. 
To STYPULATE. v. a. [ 2 La- 
tin ; Hipuler, French. ] To contract; to 
bargain; to ſettle terms. 


The Romans very much neglefted 3. mari- 
time affairs ; for tl ed with. —— 


oy por to famifft them with Wipe for tranſport | 


" Arbuthnot.. 
Srivvia *F108, 1 K 
from frpwlare.]' Bargain. 


We promiſe obedientiy to keep all God com- | 


mandments; the hopes given by the goſpel depend 


on our performance of that ffipulatum.  Royers. 

STIPULA'TOR, 1. ſo ne who contracts 
or bargains. | 

To STIR. v. a. bene, Saxon ; foren, 
Dutch. 3 5 

1. To move; to remove Hos” s place. 


My foot 1 had never yet in 'bve da 8 been able | 

to fir, but as it was lifteu. | Temple. | 
Other ſpirits. 5 

Shoot through their t. acts, and diſtant u mu 
This ſov'reign, by his arbitrary nod, 
Reſtrains or ſends his miniſters abroad z 
Swift and obedjetit to his high command; 
They fiir a finger, or they lift a hand Blackmore, 


2. To agitate; to bring into debate. 
Preſerve the right of thy place, but ir not queſ- 
tions of Juriſdiction 3 ; nd rather aſſume thy TS 
in ſilence than voice it with claims. Bacon. 
One judgment in parliament, that caſes of that 
nature ought to be determined according to the 
common law, is of greater 74g than many caſes | 
to the contrafy, wherein the queſtion was not 
Hirred; yea, even though | it d be fiirred, and 
e contrary affirmed, Hale. 
3. To incite ; to inftigate; to animate. 
Wich him is come the mother. queen; 
An Ate ſtirring him to blood and ſtrife. Shakeſp. 
If you fir theſe daughters hearts e 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 


To bear it tamel). - Shakeſptart's King Lear. 
Neftor next has 


The ſubtle Pyllan orator range oþ 8143 dow the 5 


'** fheldy 


Etnbattlling his men. at mes, and firing all to 
blowes. Wi Yb 


4. To raiſe; to excite; | 


The ſoidiers love her 33 e 3 
Aud for her ſake ſome mutiny will fire De 


5. 7 Sri 2 o incĩte; to animate; 
to inſtigate by inflaming. the paſſions. 


This would ſeem a dangerous commilfion, and 
Bt all the Leif i | rebellion} - 


" = wn 


= 


| ir ir chem upto vatour, * 


Il. 


— 


| 
1 
L 
ö 
b 


6—— MK. + al ne 


„ 
** 


KY 


r <p no ws ob no 1 
Sri Portex 7 od 27 his brother down. Spyſer. 
The words of Jo wete very good, GT 
a Maccub xiv. 17.4 
Having 6vercome and thruſt him out of his 
— — he — 22 xp che Cheiftinns ant Numi- 
* Im. T 


yo — Vigorons ſpirit of Montrofe Him up | 
to make ſome attempt, whether he had any help | 


Carte ä TE 


#- 4 


or no. 
The improving of his own and happineſs | 
fir bim ff, et. | 
ore agu iy Arbei s 
Thou with rebel inſolenet diuſt dare IS 7 | 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian, - 
To fiir the factious rabble'#p to arms. 1 | 


6. To SIR wp. To put f to ex- 
cite ; to quicken. 
Hell i is moyed for thee, to et thee at thy 
coming; it Airretb up the dead for thee. 
- Tjaiab, xiv. . 
Such mirth the jocund Aute or gameſome pipe 
Stirs up among the looſe unletter'd hinds. Miſton. 
* * To ftir up vigour in him, employ, him in ſome 
conſtant bodily labour. Locke. 
The uſe of "he affions ts to fir up the mind | 
and put it upon action, to awake the underſtand- 
ing, and to enfoxce the will, - + 


* 


* 


To STI A. v. u. 
1. To move one's ff; to 1 out of the 
place; to change place. "II 


N. power he had to. fir nor will to riſe. . 
They had the — of great bodies ce ary 


uld move from the place where they were, and 
m whence they were not to fir. Clarendon. 
We acknowledge a man to be mad or melan- 
choly, who fancies himſelf to be glaſs, and ſo is 
afraid -of firring,; z or, taking himſelf to be 2 
dares not let the ſun ſhine upon him. a 
2. To be in motion; not to be All; 6 to: 
paſs from inactivity to motion. 
The great Judge of all knows every different 
degree of human improvement, from theſe weak 
, "_ and tendencies of the will, which have not | 
yet formed themſelves into regular purpoſes; to 
the laſt entire conſummation of a good | habit, 
4 Addiſon" s SpeFtator. ' 
3. To become the object of notice. | 
If they happen to have any ſuperior character, 
they fancy they have a right to talk freely upon 
every thing that firs or appears. . Watts. 
4. To riſe in the morning, This ; is a col- 
loquial and familiar uſe. 
If the gentlewoman that actends * general's 
wife be ſtirring, tell her there 's one Caſſig entreats 
of her a little favour of ſpeech. Shakeſp. Orbells. 


STIR." . f. [ fur, Runick, a battle; 
y/wrf, noiſe, Welſh. ] 


What hallooing and what FY is this to-day ? 


law, 
Have ſome unhappy — in hes.” Shateſp. 
 Tymultuous flirs upon this ſtrife enſue. Drayton. 
Fe bath ſpun's fair thread to make all this ftir 
for ſuch a neceffity as no man ever denied. 
Bp. Brumball. 
Ten ſald the ſoldier; miſerable Sir, 
Why #ll theſe words, this elamour, and this fir f 
bp weed in wrangling ſpend the day 
Denham. 
"contin & e hunmiours, * 
nothing. Nilheſen. 
Conſider, after ſo much fir about genes and 
ſpecies, how few words we have yer ſettle defini- 


tions of. Locke. 
Silence is vſually" worſe chan che erceſt and 


joudeſt accuſations; fince it proceeds from a kind 


_ Spenſer” 4 Ir Rl 


— 


c an ab- 


Knolles, : 


* | 


on the Ponte fide of the hill; the falſchood of | 
which wonld have been manifeſt as foon as they | 


1 flipulation, French; | *+ 


| 


1. Tumult; buſtle. Art PAY 
Theſe are my mates, that make their wills thelr | 


of the diſpoting world ate but 1 
After all this fi about hem, they are good Hor | - 


* — 
A 4 ” 
* k - 


d ET, 


„ 
cee ben bern by Fn over th Bud fo 
that it ſhall not ſo much as dare ro. _—_ 
make 4. fir.” n 


z. Commotion ;. - dblick: diforbance ; _ 
_ . maltwous: diſorder; ſeditious | 
_ Whonſbever the eart ſhall die, all thoſe lands are 
r he is like to make a 
foul Sed ev there, though Pinaſelf of no power, yet 


8 8 


41d wake theſe 5 name 
8 Shale fine [rn hank Abbot. 


6 


* 


Being advertiſed of ſome firs raiſed by his un- 

bai ſons in England, he He ns 

without a blow, © Davies. 
e. thou hw what / 


Satan, from hell *ſcap'd through ankle gulf, 
Fath rais'd in Paradiſe, and how a 
This night the Human pair. Milton. 


3. 2 of thoughts ; confliting paſ- 


* 


; The deck, with glove; or Bo 2 handleerchlef 
Still waving, as the firs and fits of 's mind 
Could beſt expreſs how How his ſoul —_— 
How ſwift his ſhip. 25 
Srri'nious. ad}. [from Hrrias Lat. J Re- 
ſembling ieicles. 
Chryſtal is found ſometimes in dh and in 
ſiome places not much unlike'the:firioxs or ih 
| cidious dependencies of ice. Brown's Pulgar Err. 
STIRP. n. /. [ flirps, Latin.]'\ Race; fa | 


mily; generation. Not uſed. 
Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the 
which there yet remain divers treat families and 


Spenſer. 
AN are leſs abject to Kri- — 
when there are & nobles. 
All nations of might and fame reſorted hither; : 
of whom we have ſome flirps and little tribes with 
us at this day, Bacon. 


sr AK ER. 2 % [from . 
1. One who is in motion; one who pats 
in motion. 


2. A riſer in the morning. * ay 
e — , 2 
| e e and, 1 n 


irrer. 
3. An inciter; an infligator.. 
4. STIRRER * 4 An inciter; an i 
| A perpetual ſpring, not found elſewhere but in 

the Indies only, by reafon of the ſun's 'netghbour- 
hood, the life and r 
& activity. 

Will it not refle& on thy character, Nie ts 


* 


* 


— 


— 


CG» 


Or. 


i & 


turn barreter in thy old 3 a flirrer ap of quar- 


rels betwixt thy neighbours? buthnot, 
STIRRUP. 4. [pagzepap, pumap ods 


an, Saxon, to climb, and nap, 
| LY An iron fafpended y 4 
trap, in which the horſeman ſets his 


- foot when he mounts or rides. 
Neithet is his manner of —_— — 
thoush be lack firrups for in his getting up, his 
- horſe is ſtill an 6 whereby he gaineth way: and 
therefore the frirrup'was called ſs in ſcorn, as it 
were a ſtay to get up; being derived of the old 
i. Engliſh word fy, which! is dor get ups why 
Pen ere 
Haft thou not kiſ's iy hand, and held my 
firmy? Shakeſpeares 
His. hers with an old mothy ſaddle, the 
of no kindred. Shak. Taningof the Shrew. 
y friend, judge not me, 
Thou ſeeſt 1 Judge not y 8 
Between the firrup and the ground, 
Merey 1 . Mor found. Conder's Rowe 


5 Y 


1 - 
- 


At © ifs the knight began to chear up, 


An flag a bim ef off fire - - 
Cried out, Victoria.  Hulibres, 


To STITCH... v. 6. Lui, Daniſh ; 
1 


I. 
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4, Te fem, to work with eee 


thing. 


2. To join; n. generally ith ome | 


rent. 


2, [from racan, Saxon. ] A ſharp lanci- | 


— ey — 
; "a2 337 <S 
. an - FT”. 2 2 % * 

- - ww 0 at ca — woi-e ———— — — X ro. * by 


ITALY 


h 


99 ree of clumſineſs or i 

aving ic bed together theſe. l 
2 a: chitecture and their ornaments . Motton. 

STITCH. * 'To mend what was | 


'5 £1 JEW in yelr uns is wall 0 ed bp bis life 
© again, as it was before to rent it. Smney 
J with a ncedle and thread fi 5 artery 


and the wound. iſeman's $ 
To STrTCn, v. n. To prattife when ere 
Srirck. 3. from The verb.] 
1. A paſs of the needle and thread through | 


any thing. 


. nating pain. 
If you defire the ſpleen, and will laugh yourſelf} 
into flitches, follow me; yend gull Malvolio is 
turned heathen, a very renegado. 
| Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Ng bt. 
A 6mple bloody ſputation of the lungs is differ. 
'enced from a pleuriſy, which is ever painful, and 
attended with a flitch. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
3. A link of yarn in knitting. 2 
There fell twenty ite bes in be ſtocking. 
Motteux. 
4. In Chapman it ſeems to mean furrows 
or ridges. 
Many. men at plow he made, and draveearth here 
PS... ro ches orderly. Chapman's Tliad 
turn'd-up ftitc 7. $ 5. 
5. In che following line, n is made 
to a knit ſtock. 
A flitch-fall'n cheek, that bangs W the jaw, 
Such wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape. Dryden. 
*STI'TCHERY. z. . {from fitch.] Needle. | 


Work. In contempt. 


„ nn OI 


| 
Come lay aſide your flitchery ; play the idle 


-houſewife with me this afternoon. Shak. Otbello. 
ST1"TCHWORT. 2. % [anthemis.] Camo- 


e. Ainſworth.] 9: 


Sri THY. 1. . | ftedie, Iſlandick; pes, 
hard, Saxon.] An anvil ; the iron body 
on which the ſmith forges his work. 


My imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan's flithy. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


To STivEg. v. a. [ſuppoſed of of the ſame 
original with few. J. | 
2. To ſtuff up cloſe. | 


; You would admize, if you ſaw them flive it in 
their ſhips. . Geng s Journey. 
2. To make hot or ſultry. 


His chamber was commonly ſtwed with friends 


or ſuitors of one kind or other. Wotton. 
STIVER. . / [Dutch.] A Dutch coin 
about the value of a hal 


ny. 
SToar. 2. / A ſmall ſtinking animal. 


STo'can. 2. . [Iriſh ; fochk, Erſe.] An 
_ attendant ; a wallet-boy ; one who runs 


ata horſeman's foot ; a horſeboy. Not | 


in uſe. | 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 
to work, which he faith is the life of a peaſant ; 
but thenceforth becometh an horſeboy or a ffocab 
to ſome kern, inuring himſelf to his ſword, and 
the gentlemanly trade of ſtealing, _ Spenſer. | | 
STOCCA'DO. 1. /. | fleccato, from Rocco, a 
rapier, Italian. ] A thruſt with the ra- 
Pare 
You ſtand on diſtance, you paſs, foccados, and 
I know not what. Shak. M. Wives of Windſor. 
STOCK. =. / Joc, Saxon; Heok, Dur, 
1 French. 


10. The principal; capital ſtore; fund 


Ide trunk; de body of plant, 


3 1 


_ > 

— 

- 5 
0 


e 


| Roel is paſſive only, and giveth, aliment but 


As fruits ungrateful to the planter* s care, | 
On ſavage flocks inſerted, learn to bear; 
The ſureſt virtues thus from paſſions ſhoot, 
Wild N s vigour working at the root. Pope. 


3. A log; 


motion to the graft. A 
- 


When alb our fathers re and ſtones, | 


1 t not. 


Why 2 this fury? What 's the matter, 
That oaks muſt come from Thrace to dance? 
Muſt ſtupid focks be taught to flatter ? 
And is there no ſuch wood in France ? Prior. 
4. A man proverbially ſtupid. 17%; 
What tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, 
And eke my tongue with proud reſtraint to tie, 
That neither I may ſpeak nor think at all, 
But like a ſtupid fock in ſilence die? Spenſer. 
While we admire 
This virtue and this moral diſcipline 
Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no for Shak ſpeare 
5. The handle of any thing. 


6. A ſupport of a ſhip while it is building. 
Freſh ſupplies of ſhips, . 
And ſuch as fitted fince' the fight had been, 
Or new ien Rock were fall'n into the road. D 


7. ¶ flocco, a rapier, Italian.] A thruſt ; af fo 


{toccado. 
To ſee thee here, to ſee thee there; to ſee thee 


- paſs thy puncto, thy flock, thy reverſe. - Sbaleſp. 
| 8. Something made of linen; a cravat ; a 


cloſe neckcloth, Anciently a cover for 


the legs. 
His lackey with a linen ſec on one leg, and a, 


kerſey boot hoſe on the-other. 


Shakeſpeare” s Taming of the Shrew. | | 


A race; a lineage ; a family. 
Say what ftock he ſprings of. - 
- — The noble houſe of Marcius. Shak. Coriclanus, | 
His early virtues to that ancient fock _ 
Gave as much honour as from thence he took. 


| Hall. 
The like * * x 
rophecy, that of the royal Hoc 
A ſo 1 name this king, ſhall rife _ 
> or the woman's ſeed. — Milton. 


Thou haſt ſeen one world begin and end, 
And man, as from # ſecond ftock, proceed. Milton, 
To no human flock 
We owe this fierce unkindneſs; but the rock, 
That cloven rock, produc'd thee. Waller. 
Thy mother was no goddeſs, nor thy. tocł 
From Dardanus; but in ſome horrid rock, 
Perfidious wretch, rough Caucaſus thee bred. 
Denham. 


already provided. 
Prodigal men | 
Feel not their own flock waſtinge Ben Fonſ. Catal. 
Let the exportation of home commodities be 
more in value than the importation of foreign, ſo 
the fock of the kingdom ſhall yearly increaſe ; for 
then the balance of trade muſt be retutned in mo- 
ney or bullion. Bacon Advice to Villiers. 
A king, againſt. a ſtorm, muſt foreſee to a 
convenient flock of treaſure, "Bacon. 
Tiis the place where God promiſes and delights 
to diſpenſe larger proportions of his favour, that he 
may fix a mark of honour. on his ſanctuary, and 
recommend it to the ſons of men, upon the ffock of 
their own intereſt as well as his n glory. South. 
Some honour of your own acquire; 

Add to that fock, which juſtly we beſtow,  . 

Of thoſe an ſhades to a on all things owe. 


Thus they kepe thy wrath fo II t- 


— 


| To Stock. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


I 


1815 


1 * = . 
„ 
1 


11 9 
but en 3 


ö ny ous Dit fv * . r . And" Nee *'d that the flock might | 
| e the fock, 4 0 ear ERS A That all . be ſupplied, 251 * | 
There 1 hope of a tree, if cut down, that if | 'When crowds appear'd, the had not to relieve ; 
will ſprout again, the root wax old in the | Which to prevent, 4. Rill N ber ſtore ; 
earth, and the flock die in the ground. 4. Jeb, xiv. 8. * An ups and par d, that 
2. The trunk into which a is inſerted ß N 
The cion over-ruleth the fock quite; and . Beneath one 1 bees live,” f 


r common ſock their OY 


| All is the ſtate 8, the ftate provides for all. 
. 
Nor do thoſe u en Gngle bh 11 0 
But oftner bring the nation to dec 


And fiveep the prſent fac and Future hye 


| 11 parents die without actually transferring their 
right to another, why does it not return. to. the 
common flock of mankind? ?àu Locke. 
When we brought it out, it took much a quas. 
- tity of air into its lunge, that it ſwelled almoſt 
twice as big as before ; and it was perhaps on this 
ſock of air that it lived a minute longer the ſe. 
cond time. Htddifon on Italy, 
Be ready to give, and glad to-diſtribyte,.by ſct. 
ting apart ſomething out of. thy flock for the uſe of 
ſome charities. Atterbury, 
Of thoſe ſtars, which our imperfect eye 
Has doom'd and fix d to one eternal ſky, 
Each, by a native flock of honour great, 


May dart ſtrong influence, and Wiffuſs kind beat 


Prior 

' They had law-ſuits ; but, though. they ſpent 

their income, they never mortgaged the fock. 
", + Arbuthne, 
She has divided part of bereftate amongſt them, 
that ev my one may be charitable ont of their own 
Jag 17 2 ee their turns to 
| pry or the poor and pariſh, Lew, 

1. Quantity; ſtore ; body. 

He propoſes to himſelf no ſmall float of ame! in 


future ages, in being the firſt whe ap ; undertaken 


this deſign. Arbutbrot. 

12. A fund eſtabliſhed by the government, 
of which the value riſes and falls * 
tifice or chance, _ 

An artificial wealth of Rails and. — was in 
the hands of thoſe who: had been ing the 
publick. $ wift, 

Stateſman and patriot ply alike the ſock, © 
Peereſs and butler ſhare alike the box. Pope, 


1. To ſtore ;. to fill ſufficiently, 


If a man will commit ſuch rules to his memory, 
and fock his mind with portions of ſcripture an- 
ſwerable to all the heads of duty, his conſcience 


Can never be at a loſs. - South, 


I, who before with ſhepherds in the groves 
| Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, | 
Manur'd the glebe, and oc d the fruitful . 
Ly 
The world begun to be e flocked with people, and 
human induſtry drained thoſe uninhabitable places. 


Burnet, 
Springs and rivers are "ye, ſupplies conti- 
nually Backed with water. id Woodward. 


2. To lay up in ſtore: *. he . * 
he cannot A - | 
3. To put in the ſocks. See . 
Call not your ſtocks for me: I ſerve the king, 
On whoſe employment I was ſent to you : 
You ſhall de ſmall reſpect, ſhew too bold malice 
Againſt the grace and perſon of my maſtery . 
4. 72 his meſſenger. Shakeſpeare 1 King Lear, 
rock b. To extirpate. 
1 wild boar not only 2 her r but 
* flocks up her roots. | Decay e pf Piet. 
STo"cxpove. n. / 2 Ringo, 
Stoc ldowes and rartles tell their am'rous pain, 
And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. Dryd. | 


STO"cxri8H. n. % [ fockeviſch, Puteh.) 
Dried cod, ſo called from its hardneſs. 
SrocketrLIxT TOWER. 3. 1 1 
| rann A plant. * 7 „Mill. 
Sr ekixe. 


; 8 9 i 
1 W ce ocks, A , 

_ FI 0 255 Fe i the df hich 

, made ocken, w 

25 for a pair 7 or covers 

the legs. Stocten was in time taken 
= a ſingular, and pronounced focking. | 
The like corruption has happened to 
chick;" chickens ae. The covering 
of the leg. 


approach before my lady he will come 

= lone fock ſtockings, and tis a colour the ab- 
bo I'S. + Shakeſj ares 
By the loyalty of that town he procured thoes, 
kings, and money for his ſoldiers. | Clarendon. 
fo, Unleſs we my we that nature ſhould make 


nd E. grow out of the ground, what 
rk 2 afford us ſo fit materials 


for — as the wool of ſheep ? 


He ſpent half a day to look for bY odd ſtoc king, 


hen he had them both upon a leg. L'Eftrange. 
by At am'rous Flavio is the Rocking thrown; | 
That very night he longs to lie alone. P 
The families of farmers live in filth and na 


' neſs, without a ſhoe or ffocking. to their feet. 2 


To dreſs, in ſtockings. 
Stocking d with loads of fat town dirt he goes, 


low. wretch who gets money by buying 

and ſelling ſhares in the funds. 

The fockjobber thus from Change-alley goes 

don, 

And tips you the freeman a wink; 

Let me have but your vote to ſerve. for the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink. Swift. 


SrockisH. adj. 1 Pony Hard:; 


blockiſh, 
The 


floods 
Since nought fo ftockiſh, hard; and full of rage, 
But muſick for the time doth change his nature. 
Shakeſpeare. 


fixed in wood. 

There are locks for ſeveral | 
door-locks, called ftocklocks 3 chamber-door-locks, 
called ſpring-locks; and cupboard- locks. 


' gular. See rockix d.] 


Fetch forth e focks + 1890 


noon. 
Tom is whipt from tything to tything, fock- 
puniſhed, and impriſoned. Shakeſp., King Lear. 
Matrimony is- expreſſed by. a young man ſtand- 
ing, his legs being faſt in a-pair of focks. Peacbam. 


termination of his mind, if it would transfer hig 
body to another place. | Locke. 


2. Wooden work upon which ſhips are 
built. 


tionleſs as logs. 
Our preachers ſtand ftochſtill in che N and 
will not ſo much as move a ant to ſet off the beſt 
ſermon, ' 
STOKE, ffoak, em to come from the 
Saxon procce, ſignifying the ſtock or 
body of a tre. r Camden. 
STOLE. 2. fola, Lat.] A long veſt. 


Over all a blac flole ſhe did throw, 
As one that inly mourned, Spenſer. 


; 86 [tte . | 


More againſt Atheiſm. | 


To STOCKING. v. 4. [from the noun. ] | 


STO'CKJOBBER.. . J | fock and job}. 7 Al 


1 He which hath no ſtomach to this fight, 


fei 2 heu drew ae 
a 8 4 
mung * |. | The very trade went againſt his 


$TO'CXLOCK. 2. . [ flock and loc.] Lock | 


urpoſes; di. : 


Moon Mechanical Exerciſes. ; 
STocks... /.. [rommanly a the lin- | 


; | That makes the warrior's  ftomach come. 


4 I have life and honour, there ſhall he fit till | 
Shakeſpeare. | 


The ftocks hinder his legs from obeying the de- 


srocxsrTrl. adj. [ Aocl and fill. Mo- 


Aden. 


*-; enen : 
| When long whit lien foe the matrons wear 


Sous. The pteterite of Heal. 

A factor ftole a gem away . N 
STOLEN. Participle palive of Pral.. | 

Stolen waters are ſweet, and bread eaten in ſecret 

bs pleaſant. Prov. ix. 17. 


STOLI'DiTY, 2 7 [ folidus, Lat. folidite, 
7 


Theſe are the fools in the text, indocile un- 
traftable fools, whoſe ffalidiry can baffle all argu- 


ments, 


STO' MACH. ». Ss [efomach, Fr. . 


1. The ventricle in which food is digeſted. 
Ik you're fick at ſea, 

Or wre qualm'd at land, a dram of this 

Will drive away diſtemper. 8 bakeſp. Cymbeline. 

| This filthy fimile, this beaft'y line, 

„ © turns my ſtomach. Pope. 

ppetite; defire of food, _ 
Tell me, what is 't that takes from thee 

Thy flomach, pleaſure, and thy golden fleep ? Shak. 
ill fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words ſtill in fouleſt letters? 

She either gives a Pomach, and no food; | 

Suchi are the poor in health: or elſe a feaſt, 

And takes away the fomach ; ſuch the rich, 

+ That have abundance and enjoy it not. 

. . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

> - | As appetite or fomach to meat is a ſign of health 
in the body, ſo is this hunger in the ſoul a vital 
quality, an evidence of ſome life of grace in the 
heart; whereas decay of appetite, and the no man- 

ner of fromach, | is a moſt deſperate prognoſtick. 

? Hammond. 


1 75 Inclination ; liking. 


Let him depart. . Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Tube — * diftance of dhe it Cubject 
to every man's note, that it was an act againſt his 
|. Fomach, and put upon him by neceſſity of ſtate. 

| . Bacon's Henry VII. 
ſtomach, 


L' Eftrange. 


temper. 
Diſdain he called was, and did diſdain . 
Too be fo call'd, and who ſo did him call: 

Stern was his look, and full of fomach vain, 
His portance terrible, and ftature tall. Spenſer. 
Is 't near dinner time? II would it were, 

That you might, kill your fomach on your meat, 
And not upon your-maid. 
1 Shakeſpeare's Twvo Gentlemen of Verona. 
; Inſtead of trumpet and of drum, 

Butler, 


5. Sullenneſs ; reſentment ; ſtubbornneſs. 
Some of the chiefeſt laity profeſſed with greater 
22 their judgments, that ſuch a diſcipline was 


new form. Hooker. 
They plainly ſaw, that when fomach doth ſtrive 


4 


.. with wit, the match is not equal. Hooker, | 
Whereby the ape in wond'rous b wox, 
' Strongly encourag'd by the crafty fox. Spenſer. 


That nobles ſhould ſuch fomachs bear! 

I myſelf fight not once in forty year. Shak. Hen. VI. 

It ſtuck in the camel's Fomach, that bulls ſhould 
be armed with horns, and that a creature of his 
fize. ſhould be left defenceleſs. L' Eftrange. | 

Not courage, but fomach, that * people 
N break rather than they will bend. . wo nge. 
This ſort of erying proceeding from pri A 
ſtinacy, and fomach, the will, where wy fault lies, 
muſt be bent. Lore. 


6. Pride; haughtineſs. 
Ares,” a ſubtile-witted and a Dads fair. 
. ſpoken man, was diſcontented that one ſhould be 
— before him in honour, whoſe ſuperior he 
ught himſelf in deſert, becauſe through envy 


prone unto contradiQian. Hooker. | 


oof - 
7 of an unbounded 
} Himſelf with princes. Shakeſpeare's Henry vm. 


Fr.] Stupidity ; want of ſenſe, | 


. [ fomachus, Lat.] Anger; violence of | 


Bentley. 


| chus; Latin.] | 4 


| 


little better than popiſh tyranny diſguifed under a4 


T 


f 


Sro⸗ MACHPFUL. adj. 


3 8 0 


e e en | 
b, ever ranking 


To STOMACH. v. &. 2 Lat. 
To reſent; to remember with anger an 


| malignity. 


Believe not 41; or, if you muſt believe, -;: 
Stomach not all. Shakeſp. Antony and 

Jonathan loved David, 224 the people planted 
2 z only Saul fonacted him, and 1 hated 


| Halls Cont Nations. 
The lion began to mer his teeth, and to > 
the affront. L' Eftrange. 


To STO'MACH, b. . To be angry. 

Let a man, though never ſo juſtly, oppoſe m- 
ſelf unto. thoſe that are di ſordered in their ways 
and what one amongſt them commonly doth not 
| ſtomach at ſuch contradiction, ſtorm. at reproof, and . 


hate ſuch as would reform them? Heookor .- 
sro MACHED. adj. [from fomach.] Filled 
with paſſions © Teſentment. 


|' High fomacb'd are they red, and full of ir, 
In rage deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire. Sbaleſpeare. 


8 MACHER: 2. /- [from N ] An 
ornamental covering worn by women on 
the breaſt, | 
Golden quoifs and un 
For my lads to give their dears, Shak. Watt. Tale. 
Inſtead of a flomacher, a girding of ſackcloth. 
4 Iſa. i iii. 24. 
T bau marry'ſt every year 
The Iyrick lark and the grave whiſpering dove,. 
The ſparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The houſehold bird with the red fomacher, Donne. 


[ fomachoſys, Latin; 
: - ftemach' and full.) Sullen ; ſtubborn; 
2 t to ſchool, the whole 

A put to , dle world 
coald ot 2 8 — L' Eftr. 


; Obftinate or — crying ſhould not be per- 
mitted, becauſe it is another way of encouraging 


thoſe paſſions which” tis our OT ans 
te. 
ST0! MACHFULNESS. 1. /. . [from fomach- 
ul.], Stubboraneſs; ſullenneſs; ,obfti- 
nacy. 
S ron CHICAL. J'adj. [ fomachique, Fr.] 
STOMA' CHICK, Relating to the ſto- 


mach ; pertaining to the ſtomach. 

An bypochondriack conſumption is an extenua- 
tion occafioned by an infarction and obſtruction- 
of the flomachick veſſels through melancholy hu- 


— 


mours. Ha 
By a catarrh the flomacbical ferment is vitiated., 
F loyer . 


STOMA'CHICK. 3. , [from fomach.] A 
medicine for the ſtomach. 

STo'MACHLESS. adj. [from flomach and 
leſs.) Being without appetite. - 

STO'MACHOUS. 44%. f 

Stout ; angry; 

ee 


That ſtranger knight in preſence came, 
And A ſalved them; but nought again 
F | wered, as courteſy: became; 

Da with ſtern looks, and Aomac hous ditain, 
Gave Ln of grudge and diſcoatentment vain, + 


ale. 
Sron Dy * 74 {for fand 

1. Poſt; ſtation. Obſolete. 1 
On thi other fide, th* aſſieged caftle's _ 


2. Stop; indiſpoſition: to proceed. 
nature; but the wheels of his mind keep wa 
the wheels of his fortune. Bacon! 


STONE. 2. . Vac Gothick; pran 
Saxon; fern, 


F 1. N 


from ffamach.] 
ſullen; obſtinate. e ; 


| Their ſteadfaſt ſtonds did mightily maintain. Spenſ. 


There be not fonds nor reſtiveneſs in a man 2 
2 
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IT o- 


. Stones are bodies in 
e nor Miuble in wa. 


- Stones 4 „ the folter Ind the Harder: Of the 
1. The foliaceous or flaky, ag talk. 

2. The fbroſe, as the aſbeſtus. 3. The 
as F Of the harder Bones are, 1. The 


. ones; as limeſtone. 2. The ſemi-pellu- 

| — 3. The pellucid, as cryſtal and the 
gems. Hals Materia Medica. 

| Five tharp fmooth fone from, the next brook de 

Fa Cc we” 0 
And fits them to his lin ___ Cowley. 

| Relentleſs time, derer ing power, 

Whom fone and braſs o Lag, | 


2 Tiers of ſtone 2 building. 


n 8 | 


edifice of "71 
And not a 19 9 rocks! 
Shake 


1 ſh uſed the ſtores to reinforce the Het. 
* Hayward. | 


ious ſtone. 
I thought I ſaw 


3. Gem; 


Wedges of gold, great inchors, beaps of pearl, 50 


Ineſtimable tones, unvaſued j wels. J r . Wl. 
4. Any thing made of ſtone. 
Lend me a looking-glaſsz _ IH 


If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the ones. * 
S akeſpeare. | 


Why then ſhe lives. 
5. Calcalous concretion in che kidneys or | 
bladder; the ene ariſing en a cal- 
culus. 
A ſpecifick meahedy for preventing of the one I 
take to be the conſtant ufe of atehbof-ale. emple, 
A gentleman ſuppoſed his difficulty in arining | 
| Wiſeman's Surgery. 


ed from * 
6. The caſe which in ſome fruits contains 


the ſeed, and is itſelf contained in the | | * 
{STo'NeHawk. 3. , [lithafalco, Latin.) 


fruit. 
| To make fruits without core or fone | is a curio- | 
fity | Bacon. | 
7. Tefticle. 


8. A weight containing fourteen pounds. 


A tone of meat is eight 
des Wood think that we will fell him a ffone 
of — for his counters? Szoift. 
9. A funeral monument. 
5 Should ſome relenting eye 
'' Glance on the ſtone where our cold reliques Bike 
10. It is taken for a ſtate of dad 


and inſenſibility. | 
J have not yet forgot myſelf to 7 Pope. 
11. STONE is uſed by ad of exaggera- 
tion. 
| What need you be fo boiſt rous rough ? 
Iwill not ſtruggle, I will ſtand fone ſill, 


And there lies Whacum by my fide, - - 
Stone dead, and in his own blood dyed. Hudibras. 


The fellow held his breath, and lay oe fill, as |. 


if he was dead. L Eftrange. 
She had got a trick of holding her breath, and 
lying at her length for fone dead. L'Eftrange. 
I The cottagers, having taken a country-dance 
together, had been all out, and ſtood Bone ſtill with 

. amazement, _ Pod. 


12. To leave no STONE unturned. To do 


every thing that can be done for the 


production or promotion of any effect. 
Women, that left no ſtone unturn 4 
In which the cauſe might be concern'd, 
Brought in their children's ſpoons and whiſtles, 
To purchaſe words, carbi nes, and piſtols. Hudib. 
He cri es invented, left unturn'd no ſtone 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. 0. 
STONE. adj. Made of ſtone. 
- Preſent her at the leet, 


Becauſe ſhe bought fone jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts. 
1 g * 


eſs | not To grob, * 4. . the 8 


unds. | 


STO'NEWORK. 7. one and K. 1 
Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 5 Ya [fo | Wor. ] 


b \ | 7 er at "Wi 
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. To pelt, or beat, ar kill ei e, 
| Theſe people n A . 


f : Erucifixion was a puniſhment unknown to ” 


the ens: far IIS . 
Men © as e. 
2. To barden- 


Oh peryjur'd woman — Jof. 
And mak'ſt me call what I intend to do 

A murder; which I thought a ſacriſce. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


ST@'NEBREAR, . axifrapga 1 
cang.] An herb. hors EGS. 
STo'NECHATTE 1. . . [rabrtra, La | 
A bird.  » Minjworth 
STo'NECRAF. n./. A diftemper in hawks. | 
STo"'NECROP. 2. / A fort of tre. 


cutter. ] One whoſe trade is to hew ſtones. 
A flonecutter's man bad the veficulie of his lungs 
fo, fiuffed with duſt, that, in cutting, the 1 58 
went as if through a heap of fand 
Derbam's Phyfico-Theol, 
My proſecutor provided me a monument 12 5 
Aonecurter's, and would * erected it in the pa- 
riſh-church. a - Swift. 


STO"NEFERN. 2. % A plant. Ainſworth, 


STO'NEFLY. 2. J. An inſet. Ainſavorth. 
STo'nerFRUIT. #. J. | fone and fruit.] 
Pruit of which the ſeed is. covered With 


a hard ſhell enveloped in the pulp. 
We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums Tee 
one tree, from which we expect ſome other ſorts of 


Ponefruit. Boyle. 


A kind of hawk. Ainſwortb. 
STO'NEHORSE., #. /. | fone and bore] A 


; horſe not caſtrated. _ 
Where there is moſt arable land, Aoneborſes or 


quarry; a pit where png are dug. 
There is one found in a ftonep Woodward. 
STO'NEPITCH. 2. /. [from fone and pitch. ] 


Hard inſpiſſated pitch. 


The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as 
hard as ftonepitch. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


STo' NEPLOVER. 1. fo [ pluvielis cinerea. | 
A bird.  Ainſqaworth. 
Sro' NESMICKLE, 7. . [ maſcinara.} A 
bird. Ainſworth, 


es 4 


Building of ſtone. - 
They make two walls with flat 3 and fill | 

the ſpace with _ and ſo they continue the 

fenewerk. 4 2 Mortimer. 


1. The quality of having many ſtones, 


neſs of the place. Hearne. 
Small gravel or ftonineſs is found therein. Mert. 


2. Hardneſs of mind. | 


STO'NY. adj. [from ftone.] 
1. Made of ſtone. * 


Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. 

Shake _ s Fulius Ceſar. | 
With love's light wings did + o'erperch theſe walls; 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out. 

Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Nor ſlept the winds | 
Within their ftony caves, but ruſh'd abroad 
a an of the world, and fell 


ö 


| Jewiſh” laws, among whom the foning to death 


Jone my heart | 


S. war tree is a EY tree, but © com 
mon. 
STo'necuTTER. 1 / [from fron + Sad" 2 


STOOL. 1. /c[ Huli, Gothick ; ol, Sax. 


geldings are more neceſſary. Mertimer") Huſbandry. |* 
STO'NEPIT. #. /. | fone and pit.] A 


To reſt thy ry perſon in the ſhadow cold ?. 


— 
* 


STO'NINESS. . 1 [from few.) - ' 


The name Hexton owes its original to the fonj- | 


He hath ſome fonyneſs at the den ee. F 


Nor tony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, - ⁶ 


the vent nel F 
18 my deep 28 wth, wha 
| Or — — wi 2 
torn up * ilten i Paradiſe N 
Here the grounds apprdach your 
And chore the foil a long. harveſt yieids.... 


Ys 
in Hires Rood 4, YE thei" os "git 
Trp Rees & ol the Hire Nes . 
| 7 


They fuppoſe theſe bodies to be 
hides, or converted into theſe pa 


2. „„ with ſtones. 


From he - Mznalus 
Bring 7 and * with us. 
3. Petriſick. 


Now let the # 
Pierce to my Kaki, 


225 pe- 
or © 
1 2 


SY» 


- — 


. 


Ae Saks ad * 1 
n 
* Spenſer 


. Hard; inflexible; anrelenting. 
The flory hardneſs of too many patrons hearts, 
not touched with any feeling in this caſe, Hooker, 
| Thau art come to anſwer - 
A ſtony adveriaty, an inhuman | 
| Uncapable of pity. Shakeſp. — of Por 
Eight yards of uneven ground is threeſcore and 
ten miles a-foot with me, and We 2 hearted 
villains know It ” : Shakeſpeare, 
At this night 7 
* henry is turn'd to ſtone; 5 2 while tis mine, 
Ny. > Ake peare s H. VI. 
1 ZH their ſenſes a4. iti 
What may ſuffice, and ſoften fony hearts, 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Milton, 
Indiff* rence, clad in wiſdom's guiſe, 
All fortitude of mind fuppliesz ; 
For how can ſtony bowels melt, 
In thoſe who never pity felt? . . 
ST00D. The preterite of To ftand, 
Adam, dt the news, 
Heart-ſtruck with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtood, 


Milton. 


* 
% 


Swift, 


ſtoel, Dat. 
1. A ſeat without a back, ſo diſtinguiſhed 


from a chair. 

If a chair be defined A feat for a angle perſon, 

with a back belonging to it, then a fool is a ſeat 

for a-ſingle perſon without a back. Fatts's Laich. 
| Thou fearful fool, 

Why takeſt not of the ſame-fruit of gold? 

Ne fitteſt down on that ſame filver fo, 


* Spenſer. 


Row which were wiſe, 5 which were fools? 
Pocr Alma fits between twis fools ;- 0 | 
The more {he reads, the more perplext. Prur. 


2. Evacuation by purgative medicines. 
There be medicines that. move flodls, and not 
urine; ſome other urine, and not fools :' thoſe | 
that purge by tool, are ſuch as enter not at all, or 
little, into the meſentery veins 3 but either at the 
firſt are not digeſtible by the ſtomach, and there- 
fore move immediately downwards to the guts; 
or elſe are afterwards rejected by the meſentery 
veins, and fo turn likewiſe downwards to the guts. 
Bacon: Natural Hiftory- 
The periftaltick motion, or repeated changes of 
ntraction and dilatation, is not in oe lower guts, 
* one would have a continual needing of going 
00l. .  Arbuthnot on Aliments- 
* oo Repentance, or Cutty Stool, in 
the kirks of Scotland, is ſomewhat 
analogous to the pillory. It is elevated 
above the congregation. In ſome places 
there may be a ſeat in it; but it is _ 
ul without, and the rſon 
ty of A 


by name and * 4 beadle or 
10 
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rn a 
Uk oer Og ing the offender, ; 

 fraQtory, forward 0 his poſt; and then 

he 'preacher proceeds to admonigzion. 
Here too are ſet th publick view adulte- 
rere ; dn on Are habited in a coarſe 
- Canvas, analogous to a hairy or mo- 
N veſt, with a hood to it, which 
they call the ſack, or ſackcloth; and 
_ that every Sunday 
longer. 
._ Unequal 
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and unteaſdnable judgment of things 


brings many a great man to the ff of r entance. | 


| +... 8 L'Eſtrange. 
_ ST&'OL.BALL. . % [ fool and Ball, Ki 
where balls are driven from ſtool to ſtool 
While Betty dances on the 9 47 
And Suſan is at ffeolball ſeen. Pei. 
pen, Dutch. ] 5 * 


1. To bend down; to bend forward. 


Like unto the boughs of this tree, he bended || 


downward, and fooped toward the earth. Raleigh. 


2; To lean forward ſtanding or walking. 


When Pelopidas and Iſmenias were ſent to Ar- 
taxerxes, Pelopidas did nothing unworthy z but 


Iſmenias let fall his ring to the ground, and, foop- | 


ing for that, was thought to make his adoration. 
- Stilling fleet. 


He fooping open'd my left fide, and took | 


From thence a ribs. Ip Bf | 
3. To yield; to bend; to ſubmit. 
J am the ſon of Henry the Fifth, . | 
Who made the dauphin and the French to ſtoop. 
ö bu os Shakeſpeare. 
Mighty in her ſhips ſtood Carthage long, 
And ſwept the riches of the world from far; 
Yet ſtop d to Rome, leſs wealthy, but more ſtrong. 
p D . 
4. To deſcend from rank or dignity. 
Where men of great wealth ſtoop to huſbandry, 
it multiplieth riches exceedingly. Bacon. 
He that condeſcended ſo far, and ftooped fo low, 
to invite and to bring us to heaven, will not refuſe 
us a gracious reception there. Beyle : Seraph, Love. 
g. To yield; to be inferiour. 
Death his death-wound ſhall then receive, 


And ſtoop inglorious. Milton. 
Theſe are arts, my prince, 


In which your Zama does not floop ts Rome. 
Addiſon. 
6. To ſink from reſolution or ſuperiority ; 
to condeſcend. 


They, whoſe authority is required unto the ſa- 


tisfying of your demand, do think it both dan- | 


gerous to admit ſuch concourſe of divided minds; 
and unmeet that their laws, which, being onee 
ſolemnly eſtabliſhed, are to exact obedience of all 
men, and to conſtrain thereunto, ſhould ſo far ſtoop 
as to hold themſelves in ſuſpence from taking any 
effect upon you, till ſome diſputer can perſuade 
you to be obedient, 
7. To come down on prey as a falcon, 
The bird of Jove ftoop'd from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. Milt. 
8. To alight from the wing. 
Satan ready now 7 
To ſtoop with wearied wings and willing feet 
On the bare outſide of this world. Milton. 
Twelve ſwans behold in beauteous order move, 


And f21p with cloſing pinions from above. Dryd. | 


9. To fink to a lower place. 
Cow'ring low- 


With blandiſhment, each bird fhoop'd on his 


Sroor. z. , [from the verb.) 
1. Act of ſtooping ; inclination downward. | 
2. Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiority. 
Can any loyal ſubject fee | 
With patience ſuch a ſtoop from ſovereignty ? 
An ocean pour'd upon a narrow brook ? Dryden. 


%. 


wing. 
Milton, 


lere, 


throughout a year, or 


] Aplay| 


Milton. 


Hooker, | 


do 
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» Fall of a bird u | his prey. 

5 Now will 1 r . 7-4/0 
_ Mount, make a en at every fair. Waller. 
. An eagle. made a , 
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* Hoppe, Saxon ; foope, Dutch.] A 
veſlet of liquor. 
| me, lieutenant, I have a foop of wine; and 
here without are a brace of gallants, that would | 
fain have a meaſure to the health of Othello. 


= 
: 


There is nothing mor* in me, Sir, but may be 
ueezed out without rac 
A caldron of fat; beef, and ſtoqp of ale, 
On the huzzaing mob ſhall more prevail, 
Than if you give them, with the niseſt art, 
Ragouſts of peacocks brains, or filbert tart. King. 
STOOPINGLY. adv, [from fooping.] Wi 
inclination downwards. , 
Nani was noted to tread ſoftly, to walk 
and raiſe himſelf from benches with laborious geſ- 


' 5 | 


: 
| 


} 42 


= 


ture. 10 Wotton. 
7 STOP. v. a. Bag Fr. ftoppare, Ita- 
lian; foppen, Dutch. 


1. To hinder from progreſſive motion. 
, From the oracle | 

They will bring all; wheſe ſpiritual counſel had 
Shall ep or ſpur me. Shakgſpeare. 

2. To hinder from ſucceſſive operation. 

| Can any dreſſes find away 

To flop th' approaches of decay, 

f And mend:a ruin'd face? 


whether to better or worſe. 
4. To hinder from action or practice. 
Friend, tis the duke's pleaſure, 
Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 


Will not be rubb'd nor flopp'd. Shak. King Lear. 
As the truth of Chriſt is in me, no man ſhall 


ſtop me of this boaſting. 2 Cor. xi. 10. 


5. To put an end to the motion or action 
of any thing; to intercept. 

| Almon falls, a 

Pierc'd with an arrow from the diſtant war: 

Fix'd in his throat the flying weapon ſtood, 

And ſtepp'd his breath, and drank his vital blood. 

Dryden. 


4 


6. To repreſs; to ſuſpend, 
Every bold finner, when about to engage 


confidence, and ſtop the execution of his purpoſe 
with this queſtion : Do I believe that God has de- 
nounced death to ſuch a practice, or do I not? 
6 > South. 
7. To ſuppreſs. 


He, on occafion of ftopping my play, did me a 


good office at court, by repreſenting it as long ago | 


deſigned. Dryden. 


8. To regulate muſical ſtrings with the 
fingers. | 
In inſtruments of ſtrings,” if you op a firing 
high, whereby it hath leſs ſcope to tremble, the 
ſound is more treble, but yet more dead. 
$7 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
9. To cloſe any aperture. | 
Smite every fenced city, flop all wells of water, 
and mar land with ſtones. . 2 Kings, lit. 19. 
They pulled away the ſhoulder, and fopped their 
ears, that they ſhould not hear. Zech. vii. 11. 
A hawk's bell, the hole fopped up, hang by a 
thread within a bottle-glaſs, and fop the gla 
with wax. 5 Bacon. 
His majeſty opped a leak that did much harm. 
Bacon. 
Stoppings and ſuffocations are dangerous in the 
Ys. Bacon. 
They firſt raiſed an army with this deſign, to 
oþ my mouth, or force my conſent. King Charles. 
Celſus gives a precept about bleeding, that when 


Vol. II. 


j 
: 


_ 


- 4.408 1 ade a flop at hi in the middle of | 
4 Bis exaltation, and carried him away, L'Eftrange. | 


, 


= 


Shakeſpeare. \ 
king, only a ftoop or two} | 
= 2 


\ 


floopingly, | 
ſtep to another 


Dorſet. | 
| 3- Fo hinder from any change of ſtate, 


in the | - 
commiſſion of any known fin, ſhould arreſt his | 


q 
ſs cloſe 


che bloud'is good, which is to be judged by the | 
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colour, that immediately the vein ſhould be 
D 
10. To obſtruct; to encumber. _ 
Mountains of ice that fop th' imagin'd wax. 


To Sror. . . f oF 4 
1. To ceaſe to go forward. 
Seiome ſtrange commotion - 
Is in his brain: he bites His lip, and ſtarts; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple ; ftraight 
Springs out into faſt gait, then flops again. win 


/ Shakeſpeare's Henry 
When men purſae their thoughts of ſpaces. they 
ap at the confines of body, as if ſpace were there 
at an end, a Locke. 
If the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break. thee from a friend's embrace, 
Stop ſhort, nor ſtruggle through. G 


2. To ceaſe from any courſe of action. 
Encroachments are made- by degrees from one 
; and the beſt time to fbop is at the 


| ' beginning. 

'SToe. . , [from the verb. 

1. Ceſſation of progreſſive motion. 
Thought s the flave of time, and life time's fooly 


And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, 
Muſt have a flop. 


| Shakeſpearts 
The marigold, whoſe courtier's face | 
Ecchoes the ſun, and doth unlace 
Her at his riſe, at his full fer v9 
Packs and ſhuts up her gaudy ſhop. Cleaveland. 


A lion, ranging for his prey, made a fo on a 
ſudden at a hideous yelling noiſe, which ſtartled 
him. a | | L*Eftrange. 

2. Hindrance of progreſs ; obſtruction; act 
of Kopping, | \ 
In weak and tender minds we little know what 
miſery this ſtrict opinion would breed, beſides the 

Hops it would make in the whole courſe of all 
men's lives and actions. Hooker, 

Theſe gates are not ſufficient for the comm 1- 

nication between the walled city and its ſubu bs, 

as daily appears by the fops and embarraſſes of 

coaches near both theſe gates, Graunts 
My praiſe the Fabii claim, 

And thou, great hero, greateſt of thy name, 
Ordain'd in war to ſave the ſinking ſtate, 

And, by delays, to put a ſtop to fate, Dryd. Mn. 

Occult qualities put a q to the improvement 
of natural philoſophy, and therefore have been 
rejected. 29 Werten Optiche 

Brokers hinder trade, by making the circuit 
which the money goes larger, and in that circuit 
more ſtops, ſo that the returns muſt neceſſarily be 
ſlower and ſcantier. | Loc te. 

Female zeal, though proceeding from ſo good a 
principle, if we may believe the French hiſtorians, 
often put a ftop to the proceedings of their kings, 
which might have ended in a reformation. Addiſ. 


3. Repreflion ; hindrance of operation. 
Tis a great ſtep towards the maſtery of our dew 


fires, to give this flop to them, and thut them up 
in ſilence. Loc ke. 


4. Ceſſation of action. | 
Look you to. the guard to-night : 
Let 's teach ourſelves that honourable /p, 
Not to outſport diſcretion. Shakeſpeare 
5. Interruption. _ | 
Thou art full of love and honeſty, * 
And weigh'ſt thy words before thou giv'ſt them 
breath; | 
Therefore theſe /ops of thine fright me the more. 
Sbaleſfeare. 


6. Prohibition of ſale. | 

If they ſhould open a war, they foreſee the con- 
_ ſumption France muſt fall into by the ſtep of their 
wine and faits, weolly taken off by our two na- 
tions. EY 1 Temple. 
7. That which abſtruQs ; obſtacle ; impe- 
diment. . | - 
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1 The proud Duetfa, full of wrathful 
And fierce diſdain to be affronted ſo, fight, 
Inforc'd her purple beaſt wich all her might, 
47S That flep out of the wy to overthrow: 
= Os indeed they went: but O] not far; 
| \ wo + travers'd their headlong courſe. Daniel. 
Bleſſed be that Ood who caſt rubs, fops, and 
hindrances in my way, when I was attempting the 
= , commiſſion of ſuch a fin. Sou "|: 
T So melancholy a proſpect ſhould inſpire us wit 


! | zeal to oppoſe ſome flop 


N check this overflowing of ungodlineſs. Rogers. 
2 8. Inſtrument by which the ſounds of wind 
Wi mulick are regulated.- 

104] Von would play upon me, you would ſeem to 


my my Shake o& 
— 5 Bleſt are thoſe, mo 
Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 
To ſound what ffs _ pleaſe, Shakeſp. Hamler. 

he har 
Had work, and refted — the ſolemn pipe, 
And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet flop. Milton. 
The ſound 

Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard of harp and organ; and who mov'd 

\ Their Ke and chords, was ſeen; his yolant touch 
Inſtinct through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purſued tranſverſe the reſonant * 

/ ton. 


A variety of ſtrings may be obſerved on their 
harps, and of fops on their tibiæ; which ſhews the 
little foundation that ſuch writers have gone upon, 

"Who, from a ſhort paſſage in a claſſick author, have 
determined the preciſe ſhape of the ancient muſical 
inſtruments, with the exact number of their pipes, 

ſtrings, and flops. Auadiſon on Italy. 
9. Regulation of muſical chords by the 
fingers. 

The further a fri is ſtrained, the leſs ſuper- 
ſtraining goeth to a note; for it requireth good 
winding of a ſtring before it will make any note 
at all: and in the „eps of lutes, the higher they 
go, the leſs diſtance is between the frets. Bacon. 


10. The act of applying the ſtops in mu- 


fick. 
Th' organ: ſound a time forvives the flop, 


Before it doth the dying note give up. 
Daniel s Civil War. 
11. A point in writing, by which ſen- 


tences are diſtinguiſhed. 
Even the iron-pointed pen, 
That notes the tragick dooms.of men, 
Wet with tears ſtill'd from the eyes 
Of the flinty deſtinies, 
Would have learn'd a fofter ſtyle, 
And have been aſham'd to ſpoil 
His life's ſweet tory by the haſte 
Of a cruel ſtop ill- plac'd. Craſhaw. 


STo'pcock. 2. J. {| flop and * A pipe 
made to let out liquor, ſtopped by a 


turning cock. 

No man could ſpit from him without it, but 
would drivel like ſome paralytick or fool ; the 
tongue being as a ſopcock to the air, till upon its 
removal the ſpittle is driven away. Grew's Coſmo. 


STO'PGAP. . , [from flop and gap. 
Something ſubſtituted ; a temporary ex- 


pedient. 
| STOPPAGE. 2. , [from fop.) The act 
| of ſtopping ; the tate of 2 ſtopped. 


The effects are a foppage of circulation by 109 
great a weight upon the heart, and ſuffocation. 
Arbuthnot. 
The fteppage of a cough, or ſpitting, increaſes 
phlegm in the ſtomach. Ffeyer on the Humour: 
Sro'ePLE or Stopper. ne . [from ftop.]. 
That by which any hole, or the mouth 


of any veſſel, is filled up. 
Bottles ſwinged, or carried in a 3 
upon kougn ground, fill not full, but leave ſeme 


| 


Vale. | exe 


to the riſing torrent, and 


know my flops ; you would pluck out the heart of 


* 


— 


4. Storehouſe ; magazine. 


* 
* | 
n 


air z for if the 105 come def ts the 
cannot flower. acon. 


Nr . 
loud or noiſe might 
i, ta 56 5 lt * 
ep · 


oh, it | 


and gentle murmur provoke it to 
Ray on the Creation. 


'STo* RAXTREE, 1. J Lo, Latin. 35 
4. A plant. 
2. A reſinous and W 


1 yielded a pleaſant odour like 
as galbanum, and ſweet er ax. 


STORE. x. J. | * in old Swediſh and 
Runick, is nuch, and is prefixed to other 


words to intend their mification ; 3 flor, 
Danthh ; oor, Iflandick, is great. The 
Teutonick dialects nearer o Engliſh 


ſeem not to have retained this word. ] 
1. Large number; large quantity; plenty. 


uantity of treaſure, | 
6 de yet, but tore hereafter from the earth 
hither like aerial vapours flew, 
of all things tranſitory and yain, when fin 
With vanity had fill'd the works of men. Milten. 


Heap on my bended back. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. A ſtock accumulated ; a ſupply hoard- 
ed. 
We liv'd ſupine amidſt our flowing 
We ſlept ſecurely, and we dreamt of more. Po 
Divine Cecilia came, 5 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame: 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt from her ſacred fore 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bqunds, 
And added length to ſolemm ſounds. Dryden. 
Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's iſle adores : 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her fores / 
How oft in, fields of death thy preſence ſought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought ! 
| Addiſon 
Their minds are richly fraught ot 
With philoſophick ftores. 


Is not this laid up in fore with me, and ſealed 
up among my treaſures ? Deut. xxxii. 34+ 


Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 
Concocted and aduſted, they reduc'd 
To blackeſt grain, and into ftore convey*d. Milton. 


STORE. adj, Hoarded ; laid up; accumu- 
lated, - 


by that action, ſo that the cauſe of Chriſtendom is 
raiſed ſince twenty times told: of this treaſure the 
gold was accumulate and fore treaſure 3 but the 
ſilver is ſtill growing. 


To STORE, v. &. [from the noun.] 


1. To furniſh ; to repleniſh. 
* Wiſe Plato ſaid the world with men was fler d, 
That ſuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 
Her face with thouſand beauties bleſt; 
Her mind with thouſand virtues ftor'd ; 
Her pow'r with boundleſs joy confeſt, 
Her perſon only not ador'd. 
2. To ſtock againſt a future time. 
Some were of opinion that it were beſt to tay 
where they we ne, until more aid and ſtore of victuals 
were come; but others ſaid the enemy were but 
barely ſtored with victuals, and therefore could not 
long hold out, Knolles's Hiſtory, 
One having fred a pond of four acres with 


Prior. 


not one fiſh was left, but the two pikes grown to 
an exceſhve bigneſs. Hale. 


Locke. 


And life-iulaining bread, 


—— 


gum | myrrh, | Et 


Ecclus. xxiv. 15. | 


The ſhips are fraught with ſtore of victuale, and | 
Bacon. 


Jove, grant me length of life, and years good fore | 


| 2; A great maſs repoſited. 


Thomſon. 
3. The ſtate of being accumulated ; hoard. | 


What floods of REF have flowed into Europe | 


Bacor's Holy War. | 


carps, tench, and other fiſh, and only put in two ö 
ſmall pikes, at ſeven years end, upon the draught, 


The mind reflects on its own operations abou: | 
the ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby ſores itle'f 

with anew ſet of ideas, which I call ideas of refl-c- 
0 | 

To ftore the veſſel let the care be mine 
With water from the rocks, and roſy wine, 


Pope's Oayſſey- 
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* e : 
Let the main part of the corn be 
bad, laid in and J up, and IT 


Phage at ia 2 [ fore and 2951. * 
1. Magazine; treaſury; place in w ch 
things are hoarded and r W againſt 
a time of me 0 
By us it is w confeſſed, that | 
of God is a 1 abounding aug 
treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge, in many kin 


over and above things in this kind barely neceſſary, 
| Hooker. 
 _ Suffer us to famiſh, and their N cramm d 
with grain! 5 s Coriolanys. 
Joſeph opened all the — and ſold unto 
| the Egyptians. Gen, xli. 56. 
| To theſe high pow'rs a e doth | 

Where they all arts and gen'ral reaſons lay; 


Which in the ſoul, ev'n after death, remain, 
And no Lethean flood can waſh away. , Davy avier, 
My heart hath been a forebouſe long of things 

1 And layings laid up, portending ſtrange events. 
Milton, 
The image of God was reſplendent in man's 
raQtical underſtanding, that Garbe of the ſoul, 
in which are treaſured up the rules of action and 
the ſeeds of morality. South, 
| As many different ſounds as can be made by fin. 
gle articulations, ſo many letters there are in the 


forebouſe of nature. Holder. 


They greatly joyed merry tales to feign, 
Of which a forehouſe d did with her _ 


STO'RER. 2. / [from fore.] One whe fas 278 
up. 

STO'RIED. adj, [from fory.] Furniſhed- 
with ſtories ; adorned. with hiſtorical 


pictures. 
Let my due feet never fail 

N To walk the ſtudious cloiſter pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antick pillar, maſſy proof; 
And ftoried windows, richly dight, 
Caſting a dim religious light. Milton. 
; Some greedy minion or imperious wife 

The trophied arches, foried halls, invade. Pope. 
STORK. 2. [ Frone, Saxon; ciconia, Lat.] 

A bird of paſſage, famous dor the regu- 

larity of its departure. 

Its beak and legs are long and red; it feeds upon 
ſerpents, frogs, and inſects: its plumage would be 
quite white, were not the extremity of its wings, 
and alſo ſome part of its head and thighs, back? 

i ts for thirty days, and lays but four eggs: they 
go away in the middle of Auguſt, and return in 
ſpring. Calmet. 

The fork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 

times. Jeremiab. 

Who bid the fork, Columbus like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before? 
Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 


| 


Pope. 
STORKSBILL. 7. /. [geranium, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainſaworth. 


STORM. a. / y/form, Welſh ; yropm, 
Saxon; form, Dutch; Aormo, italian. | 

1. A tempeſt; a commotion, of the e 

ments. 
O turn thy rudder hitherward a while, 

Here may thy ftorm-beat veſſel ſafely ride. Spenſer 
We hear this fearful tempeſt fing, 

Yet ſcek no ſhelter to-avoid the florm. Shakeſpeares 
Them the upſtays, mindleſs the while 
Herſelf, though faireſt unſupported flower, 
From her beſt prop ſo far, and form ſo nigh. Mitt 

Sulphurous hail ſhot after us in ferm. Milton 
Then ſtay, my child ! forms beat, and rolls the main; 
Oh beat thoſe forms, and roll the ſeas, i in _ 


[ | | 2. Aﬀadle 
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fortified place. 
| How by om the walls were won, 
how the victor ſack'd and burnt the town. 
Wop 0 4 wa 
3. Commqtion; ſedition; tumult; cla- 
mour ; buſtle. 
Whilſt 1 in Ireland 


nouriſh a mighty band, 


| Her fifter 58 
| to ſcold and raiſe up. ſuch a form, _ . 
An ears mitzht hardly * the din. 
14 f n Sbaleſpeare. 
4. AMiQton ; calamity z diſtreſs. 
A brave man ſtruggling in the forms of 2 


5. Violence; vehemence; tumultuous force. 
As oft as we are delivered from thoſe either im- 
minent or preſent calamities, againſt the form and 
tempeſt whereof we all inſtantly craved favour from 
above, let it be a queſtion what we ſhould render 
unto. God for bis bleflings, univerſally, ſenfibly, 
and extraordinarily beſtowed. Hooker. 


7 STORM. v. @. [from the noun. ] To at- 


tack by open force. | 

From ploughs and harrows ſent to ſeek renown, 
They fight in fields, and ſtorm the ſhaken town. 
| . Dryden. 
There the brazen tow'r was florm'd of old, 

When Jove deſcended in almighty gold. Pope. 
To STORM. v. 4. 
1. To raiſe tempeſts, 

So now he forms with many a ſturdy ſtoure, 


So now his bluſtering blaſt each coaſt doth ſcoure. | 
Spenſer . 


2. To rage; to fume ; to be loudly angry. 
' Hoarſe, and all in rage, 
As mock'd they form. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
| When you return, the maſter forms, lady 
ſcolds. | Swift. 
While thus they rail, and ſcold, and form, 
It paſſes but for common form. 
STo'RMY. adj. | from form. 


Bellowing cleuds burſt with a ftormy ſound, 
And with an armed winter ſtrew the ground. 
| : Addiſon. 
The tender apples, from their parents rent 
By ftormy ſhocks, muſt not neglected lie. Philips. 
2. Violent ; paſſionate. | | 
STORY. n./. [yen, Sax. ; orie, Dutch; 
foria, Italian; d ogla. | 
1. Hiſtory 3 account of things 
The fable of the dividing of the world between 
the three ſons of Saturn, aroſe from the true ſtory | 
of the dividing of the earth between the three bre- 
thren, the ſons of Noah. Raleigh. 
Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance z- now hear me relate 


My try, which perhaps thou haſt not heard. | 


| 8 ng Milton. 
The four great monarchies make the ſubject of 


ancient ſtory, and are related by the Greek and 


Latin authors. 


Temple. 


Matters of fact, concerning times, places, per- 


ſons, actions, which depend upon ſfory, and the re- 
lation of others, theſe things are not capable of 
being proved by ſuch ſcientifical principles. Vill. 
Governments that once made ſuch a noiſe, as 
founded upon the deepeſt counſels and the ſtrongeſt 
force, yet by ſome ſlight miſcarriage, which let in 
ruin upon them, are now ſo utterly extinct, that 
nothing remains of them but a name; nor are there 
the leaſt traces of them to be found, but only in 
Rory. . ; { | Sauth, 
2. Small tale; petty narrative; account 
of a ſingle incident. 8 
In the road between Bern and Soleurre, a monu- 
ment erected by the republick of Bern tells us the 
ory of an Engliſhman not to be met with in any 
of our own writers. Addiſon. 
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Swift. | 


1. Tempeſtuous. | 


STO'RYTELLER. 2. J. [ ftory and zell.] One 


paſt. 1 


3. An idle or trifling tale; a petty fic- 
tion. 7 7 64 | 


L 


I will ſtir up in England ſome black form. Shak. | | 


 ſweating-vaults. Woodward. 
The moſt proper place for unction is a ffowe. 
 MWiſeman. 
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Theſe flaws and ſtarts would well become 
A woman's. at a winter's fire, © | 1 
Authoris g by her grandame. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
* "This had ſome bold Greek or Britiſh bard 
Beheld of 61d, what flories had we heard 1 
Of fairies, * and the nymphs their dames, 
Theit feaſts, their revels, and their am'rous flames 
c WY i 7 2 Denbam. 
My maid left on the table one of her flory books, 
which 1 found full of ſtrange impertinence, of poor 
_ ſervants who came to be ladies. Swift. 


4. [y*on, place, Saxon.} A floor; a flight 
+ [rp pe, Sinn) A ary» ig 


Avoid enormous heights of ſeven fories, and the 
contrary fault of low diſtended fronts. Wotton. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris | 
Might raiſe a houſe about two fories ; 
A lyrick ode wo 
Would tile; an epigram would thatch. Swift. 


To STORY. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To tell in hiſtory ; to relate. 
How worthy he is, 1 will leave to appear here- 
after, rather chan ſtory him in his own hearing. 
ö M e r Cymbeline. 
Tis not vain or fabulous 
What the ſage poets, taught by th' heav'nly muſe, 
Storied of old in high immortal verſe, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted iſles, * 
And rifted rocks whoſe entrance leads to hell. 
Milton. 
It is floried of the brazen Coloſſus, in the iſland 
of Rhodes, that it was ſeventy cubits high; the 
thumbs of it being ſo big, that no man could graſp 
one of them with both his arms. 
Recite them, nor in erring pity fear 
To wound with fried griefs the filial ear. 


Pope. 
2. To range one under another. | 
Becauſe all the parts of an undiſturbed fluid are 
of equal gravity, or gradually placed or foried ac- 
cording to the difference of it, any concretion that 
can be ſuppoſed to be naturally and mechanically 
made in ſuch a fluid, muſt have a like ſtructure of ö 
its ſeveral parts; that is, either be all over of a ſimĩ- 
lar gravity, or have the more ponderous parts nearer 
to its baſis. Bentley s Sermons. 


who relates tales in converſation; an 
hiſtorian, in contempt. 

In ſuch a ſatire all would ſeek a ſhare, - 

And every fool will fancy he is there ; | 
Old forytellers too muſt pine and die, | 
To lee their antiquated wit laid by; 
Like her, who miſs'd her name in a lampoon, 

And griev'd to find herſelf decay'd fo ſoon. Dryd. | 

Company will be no longer peſtered with dull, 
dry, tedious for ytellers. Swift's Polite Converſation. 

STOVE. #. f. [ foo, Iſlandick, a fire-place ; 
1 Saxon ; eſtuve, French; ffove, 
utc * . 
1. A hot-houſe ; a place artificially made 
wank} 

Fiſhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up 
ſuch fiſh! with their nets as reſort thither for breath - 
ing, light on Twallows congealed in clods of a ſlimy 
ſubſtance, and carrying them home to their ffoves, 

the warmth recovereth them to life and flight. 


|  Carew's Survey of Cornwall. | 
Stoves, which could autuma of cold winter make; 
Fountains in autumn to bring winter back. 
Beaum. Pſyche. 
The heat which ariſes out of the leſſer ſpiracles 
brings forth nitre and ſulphur; ſome of which it 
affixes to the tops and ſides of the grottos, which 
are ufually ſo hot as to ſerve for natural fowes or | 


2. A place in, which fire is made, and by 
which heat is communicated, 
If the ſeaſon prove exceeding piercing, in your 


great houſe kindle ſome charcoals ; and when they | 
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late; a catch | 


Wilkins. | 
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little into the floor, about the middle of it. Thie 
is the ſafeſt owe. |  » Evelyn 
To STOVE. v. a, [from the noun.] To keep 
warm in a houſe artificially heated. 
For December, January, and, the latter part of 
November, take ſuch things aFare green all win- 
ter; orange trees, lemon trees, and myrtles, if they 
be flowed 3 and ſweet marjoram warm ſet. Bacon. 
To STOUND. v. #. [ unde, I grieved, 
Iſlandick,} Is 
1. To be in pain or ſorrow. Out of uſe. 
2. For ffunned. 5 Spenſer. 
STouNnD. . / [from the verb.] 
1. Sorrow; grief; miſhap. Out of uſe. 
The Scots retain it. 
Begin and end the bitter baleful found,  * 
If leſs than that I fear, Spenſer. 
The fox his copeſmate found, 
To whom complaining his unhappy found, 
He with him far'd ſome better chance to find. 
| "| Spenſer 
2. Aſtoniſnment; amazement. | 
Thus we ſtood, as in a found, 
And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. Gay. 
3- Hour; time ; ſeaſon. ; 
STOUR, 2. /. Hur, Runick, a battle; 
:onan, Saxon, to diſturb.] Aſſault; 
incurſion; tumult. Obſolete. 
And he that harrow'd hell with heavy four, 
The faulty ſouls from thence brought to his heav'nly 
bow'r,c Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Love, that long ſince has to thy mighty powee 
Per force ſubdued my poor captived heart, | 
And raging now ada with reſtleſs foxore, _. 
Doſt tyrannize in every weaker part. "Spenſerq 
The giant ſtruck ſo mainly mercilefs, 
That could have overthrown a ſtonny tower; 
And, were not heav'nly grace that him did bleſs, 
He had been pouldered all as thin as flower, 
But he was wary of that deadly fore. Spenſer. 
STOUT. adj. Hout, Dutch; folz, proud, 
German: fautan, Gothick, is to ſtrike. ] 
1. Strong ;- luſty ; valiant. | 
| When I was young, 
I do remember how my father ſaid, 
A ftouter champion never handled ſword. 
+. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Some captain of the land or fleet, | 
Stout of his hands, but of a ſoldier's wit, 
Cries, I have ſenſe to ſerve my turn, in ſtore, 
And he's a raſcal who pretends to more. Dryden, 
2. Brave; bold; intrepid. 
The ftouz-hearted are ſpoiled. Pſalm lxzvi. 5. 
He loſt the character of a bold, fout, and mag- 
nanimous man, Which he had been long reputed 


to be. Clar endon, 

3. Obſtinate ; pertinacious; reſolute; proud. 
he lords all ſtand, 

To clear their cauſe, moſt reſolutely flowt. Daniel. 


There virtue and flout honour paſs d the guard, 
Thoſe only friends that could not be debarr'd. 
| | Bathurſt. 
4. Strong ; firm. : 
The fouteft veſſel to the ſtorm gave way, 
And ſuck'd through looſen'd planks the ruſhing ſea, 
Dryden. 
STouT. 3. / A cant name for ſtrong beer. 
| Should but his muſe deſcending drop | 
A ſlice of bread and mutton chop, 
Or kindly, when his credit 's out, 
Surpriſe him with a pint of fout 3 
Exalted in his mighty mind, 
He flies and leaves the ſtars behind, Swift. 


STovu'TLY. adv. [from flour.) Luſtily; 
boldly ; obſtinately. | 

STou'TNEss, 2. % [from fout.] 

1. Strength; valour. - 7 

2. Boldneſs ; fortitude, _ 

IE 

virtue an * am 
Ce 2 3. Obſtinacy ; 
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3. Obſtinaey; ftubbornneſs. 
„ Come all to ruin, let 5 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 1 
Thy dangerous foutneſs : for I mock at death | 
With as ſtout heart as thou. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 
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| [yeop, Saxon; foe, old 
. Frihck, a place . Dutch, to lay 


up.] To lay up; to repoſit in order; 
to lay in the proper place. | 


Foul thief! where haft thou f d my daughter '] 


hakeſpeare. 
/ I th' holſters of the ſaddle-bow 2 
Two aged piſtols he did fow. + Hudibras. 
Some flow their oars, or ſtop the leaky _ | 
7 EN. 
All the patriots were beheaded, flowed mig cy 
.. geons, or condemned to work in the mines. Add. 
Ide goddels ſhov'd the veſſel from the ſhores, 
And fow'd within its womb the naval ſtores, Pope. 
So grieves th' advent'rous merchant, when he 
A throws | 
All his long-toil'd-for treaſure his ſhip to 
Into the angry main. Carew. 
STo'waGE. 2. , [from flow.] 
1. Room for laying up. | 


v ben the cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize of 
es great a value, | S. Addiſon. | 
2. The ſtate of being laid up. 


Tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquiſite form; their value 's great; 
And Jam ſomething curious, being ſtrange, 
To have them in ſafe fowage. Shak. Cymbeline. 
3 Money paid ſor ſtowing of goods. 
'STOWE, STOE, whether ſingly or jointly, 
are the ſame with the Saxon pop, a 
palace. Gibſon's Camden, 
mus, Lat.] A ſquinting; act of looking 
Teo SraADDLE. v. 2. [ſuppoſed to come 
from riddle or ftride.] To ſtand or walk 
with the feet removed far from each 
other to the right and left; to part the 
legs wide. 4 
Let man furvey himſelf, diveſted of artificial 
charms, and he will find himſelf a forked ftraddling 
:nimal, with bandy legs. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


To STRA'GGLE. v. a. [Of this word 
no etymology is known : 1t is probably 
a frequentative of fray, from fravytare, 
Italian, of extra viam, Latin. 


1. To wander without any certain direc- 


tion; to rove ; to ramble. 
But ſtay; like one that thinks to bring his friend 

A mile or two, and ſees the journey's end, 
I Rraggle on too far, Sackling. 
| A wolf ſpied out a fraggling kid, and purſued 
him. | L' Eſtrange. 
Children, even when they endeavour their ut- 
moſt, cannot keep their minds from ffraggling. 


2. To-wander diſperſedly. 
He likewiſe enriched poor ftraggling ſoldiers with 
great quantity. ate berg Timon. 
They found in Burford ſome of the ſtraggling ſol- 
diers, who out of wearineſs ftayed behind. Clarend. 


Form i aggling mountaineers, for publick good, | 


To rank in. tribes, and quit the ſavage wood; 
Houſes to build, and them contiguous make, 
For cheerful neighbourhood and ſafety's ſake. Tate. 


3- To exuberate to ſhoat too far. 
Were they content to prune the laviſh vine 
Of firaggling branches, and improve the wine. 


Trim off the ſmall 1 branches on each 


kde of the hedge, that flraggle too far out- 


3 Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
4. To be diſperſed; to be apart from any | 


| : Ke FR N Dann dn: „ N 94 4 4.4 
] ++ Having paſſed the. Syrens, came. betvreen 


In every veſſel is fawage for immenſe treaſures, | 


Locke. | 


| And tell him fo, 
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Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe -_ - 
In ſtreets, but here and there afroggling houſe; | 
Vet (till he was at hand, ' den. 
SrRAOGUER. 2. from fraggle.] 
1. A wanderer; a rover; one who es 
his company ; one who rambles without 
any ſettled direction. Ny 
The laſt ſhould keep the countries from paſſage 
of ſtragplers from thoſe parts, whence they uſe to 
come forth, and oftentimes uſe to work much miſ- 
chief, 4. 43-1 Spenſer's Ireland. 
Let's whip theſe fragglers o'er the ſeas again, 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars» Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Bottles miſſing are ſuppoſed to be half ſtolen by 
Aragglers, and the other half broken. Swift. 
2. Any thing that puſhes beyond the reſt, 
or flands fingle. i #Þ 
Let thy hand ſupply the unto Enke, | 
And crop luxuriant ftragglers, nor be loth 
To ftrip the branches of 
His pruning hook corrects the vines, 
And the looſe ſtragglers to their ranks confines. Pope. 
STRAIGHT. adj. * old Dutch. It 
is well obſerved by Ainſworth, that for 
not crooked we ought to write ftraight, and 
for narrow, trait; but for freight, which 
is ſometimes found, there 1s no good au- 
thority.] | | 
1. Not crooked ; right. 
Beauty made barren the ſwell'd boaſt 
Of him that beſt could ſpeak ; feature, laming 
The ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraigbt-pight Minerva. 
: : Shakeſpeare. 
A hunter's horn and cornet is oblique ;z yet they 
have likewiſe ſtraight horns ; which, if they be of 
the ſame bore with the oblique, differ little in ſound, 
ſave that the fraight require ſomewhat a ſtronger 
blaſt. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
There are many ſeveral forts of crooked lines 
but there is one only which is ftraight, Dryden. 
Water and air the varied form confound ; 
The ftraight looks crooked, and the ſquare grows 
round, | | Prior, 
When 1 ſee a ffrait ſtaff appear crooked while 


half under the water, the water gives me a falſe 
idea. 


— 


be trait. [eftroit, Fr. See SrRxAxrr. 


to great officers, that they were like to garments, 
rait at the firſt putting on, but did by and by 
wear looſe enough. | 1 Bacon, 
3. Tenſe ; tight. Of this ſenſe it is doubt- 

ful whether it belongs to frait, cle/e, 


the cord fraight, may mean, draw it till 
it has no flexure; tie it ſtrait about you, 


paſs. This: ambiguity has perhaps con- 
founded the orthography. 
STRATGHT. adv. | firax,Daniſh ; frrack, 
Dutch.] Immediately ; directiy. This 
ſenſe 1s naturally derived from the ad- 
jective, as a fraight line is the ſhorteſt 
line- between two points. Falk 
If the devil come and roat for them, 
J will not ſend them. L will after ſtraight, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
| Thoſe ftinks which the noſtrils ffraigbt abhor 
and expel, are-not the moſt pernicious. Netw 
| 5 Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
With chalk. I firſt deſcribe a circle here, 
Where the ztherial ſpirits muſt appear: 


ws AA 


” ba 


main body 3 to ſtand ſing e. 


Around, around the place I fumigate. 


|  Scyila ang Charybdis, and the fragghng rocks, 
which ſeemed to caſt opt "In are flames ind. 
ſmoke. ; Raleigh. 


their leafy growth. Dryd. | 


EIN Watts's Logick. | 
2. Narrow; cloſe. | This ſhould properly 


Queen Elizabeth uſed to ſay of her inſtructions 


narrow ; or to ftraight, not crooked. Pull | 


may mean, draw it into a narrower com- 


\ 446) & : 4+ > 


. 
| | . 1 know thy'ge us temper 3 


Fling but the appearance of diſhonour on it, 
Ie flraight talker | 2 mounts Into a blaze k * 


Te STRAIGHTEN; . a." [from'f#raighe.] 
1. To make not crooked ; to make ſtralght. 
A crooked ſtick is not Praightened, except it be 
as fer bent on the clean contrary ide. Hooker. 
Of ourſelves being ſo apt to err, the only way 
which we have to fraighten our paths is, by fol- 
lowing'the rule of his will, whoſe tiheps naturally. 
are right. / A. x, | . Hooker, 
2. To make tenſe ; to tighten, | _ 
STRAI'GHTLY. adv. [from ſtraigbt. ] 
1. In a right line; not.crookedly. | 
2. Tightly; with tenſion. 
STRAIGHTNESS: 2. from ffraigbt.] 
1. Rectitude; the contrary to crookedneſs. 
Some are for maſts, as fir and pine, becauſe of 
their length and fraightneſs. . Bacon Nat; Hiſt. 
2. Tenſion; tightneſs. z ; 
STRAI'GHTWAY. ade. | ffraight and way. 
It is very often written /fraightways, and 
therefore is 71 N more properly writ- 
ten traigblauiſe.] Immediately; ſtraight. 
Let me here for ay in peace remain, | 
Or ftraightway on that laſt long voyage fare. Spcnſ. 
Soon as he enter'd was, the door ftfaighttay 
Did ſhut. | ; + Spenſer. 
Like to a ſhip, that, having ſcap'd a tempeſt, 
Is ſtraigbtæuay claim'd and boarded with a pirate. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
The Turks ffraigbtway break ing in upon them, 
made a Noa) es | - Rinolles, 
As ſoon as iron is out of the fire, it deadeth: 
ftraightways, Bacon. 
The found of a bell is ſtrong; continueth ſome 
time after the percuſſion ; hut ceaſeth ftraightways 
if the bell or ſtring be touched. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The ſun's power being in thoſe months greater, 
it then ſtraigbtævays hurries teams up into the at- 
moſphere, * . Woodward. 
To STRAIN. v. a. [efreindre,, French. ] 
1. To ſqueeze through ſomething. 
Their aliment ought to be light; rice boiled in 
whey, and ftrained. ©  Arbutbnat on Dict- 
2. To purify by filtration 
| Earth doth not ſtrain water ſo finely as pak 
Edd 4 ; Bacon. 


. 


| . 3 
3. To ſqueeze in an embrace. | 

I would have ftrain'd him'with a ſtrict embrace 3 

But through my arms he ſlipt and vaniſh'd. 

[ | , f N Dryden. 

Old Evander with a cloſe embrace 

Strain d his departing friend, and tears o'erflow'd: 


— — 


| his face. + Dryden's AEneid.. 
4. To ſprain; to weaken by too much vio- 
nie,, ä 


The jury make no more ſeruple to paſs. againſt 
an Engliſhman and the queen, though it be to 
train their oaths, than to drink milk unſtrained. 
| Shenſer's State of Ireland. 

Prudes decay'd about. may tack, * : 
Strain their necks with looking back. Swift. ' 
5. To put to its utmoſt firength.. - 

By this we ſee, in a cauſe of religion, to how deſ-- 
perate adventures. men will frain themſelves for 
relief of their own part, having law and authority. 
againſt them. ot OED Hoster. 

Iv oo well Lwote my humble vaine, 

And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt; 

Vet as 1 con my cunning I will grain. Spenſer. 
TLhhus mine enemy fell. 

And thus I ſet my foot on 's neck even tben 

The princely blood flows in his cheek. he ſweats, 

Strains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in poſture 

That acts my words. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline.- 

My earthly by his heavenly overpower' d, 

Which it had long ſtood under, ſtrain'd.toth' height: 

In that celeftial colloquy fublime, | 

As with an object that excels the ſenſe, 


* ” 


* 
* 


Come in, come in; for here they will be ſtrait : 


= 


\ 


Dryden. 
F< 


Dazzled and ſpent, ſunk down. Milt. Baal. Loft 
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18 
Phe lack and linnet fing with rival notes 
They rain their warbling throats -- + /- 
To welcome in the ſpring. © Dryden. 
Nor yet content, the 0s her malice more, 
And adds new ills to thoſe contriv'd before. Dryd. 
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ther not to rain himſelf a little for his 1 
1 . J f e 8 che. 
"Oar words flow from us in a ſmooth con 

ſtream, without thoſe frainings of the voice, mo 
| tions of the body, and majeſty of the hand, which 
are ſo much celebrated in the orators of Greece and 
Nohl 
Strain'd to the root, the ſtooping foreſt pou 
A ruſtling ſhower of yet untime] 
6. To make ſtrait or tenſe, | 
A bigger ſtring more ſtrained, and a leſſer ſtring 
leſs trained, may fall into the ſame tone. Bacon. 
Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To ſtrain his fetters with a ſtricter care. 


rs 


7. To puſh beyond the proper extent. 


of It is the worſt ſort of good huſbandry for 2A fa- T 


tinucd }-. 


Atterbury. | 
y leaves. Thomſon. 1 


* Dryden's Virgil. | 
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| pagated, ſpoil the frain of a nation, 
4. A ſtyle or manner of ſpeaking. - 
According to the genius and ſtrain of the book 


are uſed to ſignify all religion and virtue. Tillerſ. 
In our liturgy are as great frains of true ſublime 
eloquence, as are any where to be found in our lan- 
guage. 2k | | Sæoift. 
Macrobius ſpeaks of Hippocrates' knowledge in 
very lofty ftrains. Baker. 
5. Song; note; ſound. 
Wilt chou love ſuch a woman? what, to make 
thee an inftrument, and play falſe trains upon thee ? 
- » Shakeſpeare. 
Orpheus? ſelf may heave his head | 
From golden ſlumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elyſian flowers, and hear 
Such ftrains. as would have won the ear 
Of Piuto, to have quite ſet free 
His half-regain'd Eurydice. 
Their heay*nly harps a lower ftrain began, 


* - a 


LAY. Lak 


CES 


See they ſuffer death; 
But in their deaths remember they are men, 
Strain not the laws to make their torture 


ſion, however ſome may pretend to train it. Stvift. 
 - Your way is to wreſt and ftrain ſome principles, 
maintained both by them and me, to a ſenſe repug- 
nant with their other known doctrines. Vaterland. 


or unnatural | 
The lark fings ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh dikcords and unpleaſing ſharps. 
Shakeſpeare. 
He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mirth 
Is forc'd and ſtrained: in his looks appears 
A wild diſtracted fierceneſ. Denham, 
To STRAIN, v. 2. | 


1. To make violent efforts. — 
To build his fortune I will Hrain a little, 

For 'tis a bond in men. 

' You ſtand like greyhounds in the ſlips, 


Straining upon the ſtart, 


5 They train, 
That death may 


not them idly find © attend 


Their certain laſt, but work to meet their end, 


Straining with too weak a wing, 

We needs will write epiſtles to the king. Pope. 
2. To be filtered by compreſſion. 
Czſar thought that all ſea ſands had natural 
ſprings of freſh water : but it is. the ſea water ; be- 
cauſe the pit filled according to the meaſure of the 
ride ; and the ſea- water, paſſing or ftraining thro' 
the ſands, leaveth the ſaltneſs behind them. Bacon, 

STRAIN. 7, J. [from the verb.] 

1. An injury by too much violence. 
Credit is gained by cuſtom, and ſeldom recovers 
a firain ; but, if broken, is never well ſet again. 

| | Temple. 

In all pain there is a. deformity by a ſolution of 
continuity, as in cutting; or a tendency to ſolu- 
tion, as in convulſions or ſtrains. Grew. 


deſcent. 


Of approv'd valour. 
I took alive; and, 


veins | 
Of vital ſpirits. Chapman's Iliad. 
Why doſt thou falſely feign 
Thbyſelf a Sidney? from which noble train 
He ſprung, that could ſo far exalt the name 
Of love. | h 
Turn then to Phatamond and Charlemagne, 
And the long heroes of the Gallic rain. Prior. 
3. Hereditary, diſpoſition. | 


Amongſt theſe ſweet knaves and all this cour- 


yet enrag'd, will empty all 


grievous. |. 
IF Addiſon. } 
There can be no other meaning in this expreſ- | 


$. To force; to conſtrain; to make uneaſy | 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Daniel, 3 


2. [yrenge, Saxon.) Race; generation; 8 


Thus far Ican praiſe him; he is of a noble ftrain, | 
N Shakeſpeare. 
Twelve Trojan youths, born of their nobleſt reins 1 
their | 
+ 
i 
- Waller. | 


[| 


And in ſoft mufick mourn the fall of man. D 
When the firſt bold veſſel dar d the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ffrain; 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees | 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. Pope's St, Cecil. 
Some future ftrain, in which the muſe ſhall tell 
How ſcience dwindles, and how volumes ſwell. 


| | Young. 
6. Rank; character. 

But thou who, lately of the common ftrain, 
Wert one of us, if ſtill thou doſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a fla 


| 
p 


ve. 


„ 


7. Turn; tendency; inborn diſpoſition. 
1 Becauſe hereticks have a ftrain of madneſs, he 
| applied her with ſame corporal chaſtiſements, which 


order . 


8. Manner of ſpeech or action. 

Such take too high a ſftraix at the firſt, and are 

magnanimous more than tract of years can uphold; 

as was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy ſaith, 

'  « ultima primis cedebant.”” Bacon. 

SrRAITNER. . / [from ftrain.] An in- 
ſtrument of filtration. | 


The excrementitious moiſture paſſeth in birds 
through a finer and more delicate frainer-than it 


doth. in beaſts; for feathers paſs through quills, 
and hair through ſkin. 


; 


| 
; 
| 


In vain ſhould ſeek a ftrainer to diſpart 


— 


The ſtomach and inteſtines are the preſs, and 
the lacteal veſtels the frainers, to ſeparate the pure 
emulſion from its feces. 5 Arbutbnot. 


Theſe, when condens'd, the airy region pours 
On the dry earth in rain or gentle ſhowers 3 
Th' infinuating drops fink through the ſand, 


| 
STRAIT. 
Italian.] 
1. Narrow ; cloſe ; not wide. 
| | Witneſſes, like watches, go | 
Juſt as they re ſet, too faſt or flow : 


And, where in conſcience they're ſtraigbt lac'd, 
*Tis ten to one that ſide is caſt, 


They are afraid to meet her, if they have miſſed 
the church; but then they are more afraid to ſee 


her, ifgthey are laced as rait as they can poſſibly 
be. n | | Law. 


2. Cloſe; intimate. 
ö He, forgetting all former injuries, had received 
that naughty Plexirtus into a ffraigbt degree of fa- 


adj. [eſtroit, French; ftretto, 


the other's craft was to deceive. 
3. Strict; rigorous, *'* 
Therefore hold I trait all thy commandments 


* 
1 
* 


= 


Fugitives are not relieved by the profit of their 


teſy | the frain of man's bred out into baboon and 
un N 


— 
” 


8 bakeſpeare. | 


Spenſer. 
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| Intarnperance und luſt breed diſeafes, which pro- || 
Tillotſon. 


\ 
1 t 


of | Proverbs, the words wiſdom and righteouine1: | 


, 


Milton. f 


. . 
-- 


Dryden. | 


with reſpite of time might haply reduce her to good | 
Hayward. | 
| — 


Bacon. | © 
Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too late | 


The huſky terrene dregs from purer muſt, Philips. | 


And paſs the porous ſtrainers of the land. Blackm. | 


vour; his gooeneſs being as apt to be deceived, as | 
| Sidney. | 

and all falſe ways I utterly abhor. Pſalms, Com. Pr. | 
lands in England, for there is a ſtraigbter order taken. g 
| li 
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Some certain edits, and ſome ſtrait decrees 
That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. Shak. 
Proceed no ftraiter gainſt our uncle Glo'ſter, 
Than from the evidence of good eſteem | 
| He be approv'd in practice culpable. Shak. Hen. VI. 
4- Difficult ; diſtreſsful. n 
5. Ir is uſed in oppoſition to crooked, but 
is then more properly written fraight. 
[See STRAIGHT. 5 
A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill 
which intercepts the fight of the ſounding body z 
and ſouhds are p: opagated as readily throughcrooked 
pipes as through ffraight ones. Newton's Opticks.. 
STRAIT. . /. | 0 
1. A narrow paſs, or frith. 
Plant garritons to command the freights and 
narrow paſſages. Spenſer. 
Honour travels in a freight ſo narrow, © 
Where one but goes abreaſt. Shak. Troll. and Crefſe 
Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan's ſtraits. 
Abbote. 
They went forth unto. the fraits of the moun- 
| tains Fudith. 
The Saracens brought, together with their vic- 
tories, their language and religion into all that coaſt 
of Africk, even from Egypt to the freights of Gib-- 
raltar. 5 Breretuood on Languages. 
2. Diſtreſs; difficulty. WRATH ©! 
The independent party, which abhorred all mo- 
tions towards peace, were in as great ſreigbts as the 
other how to carry on their defigns. Clarendon. 
It was impoſſible to have adminiſtered ſuch ad- 
vice to the king, in the ftreight he was in, which, 
being purſued, might not Fave proved inconye- 
nient. 2 N Carendon. 
Thyſelf 


Bred up in poverty and freights at home, 
Loſt in a deſart here, and hunger-bit. ; 
"hs Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
* Thus Adam, ſore beſet, replied: _ 
O Heav'n ! in evil freight this day I ſtand 
Before my Judge. Milton's Paradiſe Lyft.. 
"Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 
I muſt not merit you, or muſt forſake : 
But in this freight to honour I'Il be true, 
And leave my — to the gods and youu Dryd.. 
Kings reduced to ffreigbts, either by their own. 
or by the negligence of their predeceſſors, have been 
always involved in dark and mean intrigues. © 
Davenant.. 
Some modern authors, obſerving what ſtraits they 
have been put to in all ages to find out water enough 
for Noah's flood, ſay Noah's flood was not univer- 
ſal, but a national inundation. Burnett s Theory. 
Let no man who owns a providence grow deſpe - 
rate under any calamity or frait whatſoever, but 
| compoſe the anguiſſt of his thoughts upon this. 
one confideration, that he comprehends not. thoſe: 
ſtrange unaccountable methods by which provi-- 
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| dence may diſpoſe of him. - © Souths 
7 N Ceſar ſees „ ts 
The ſtreigbta to: which you. re driven, and as he 


Os 


ts. 


1 7 Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. Addiſ. 


| 


Hudibras. 5 


Ulyſſes made uſe of the pretence of natural in- 
firmity, to conceal the firaits he was in at that time 
in his thoughts. Broome. 

She watches their time of need and adverſity; 
* and, if ſhe can diſcover that they are in great. 
fireightz or affliftion, ſhe gives them ſpeedy relief. 
| 1 — Laco. 
Te STRAIT. v. 4. [from the nun.] Fo 

put to difficulties. 
If your laſs | 
Interpretation ſhould abuſe, and call this | 
Four lack of love or bounty, you. were fraited 
For a reply; at leaſt, if you make care 1 | 
Of happy holding her. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tal. _ 
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'To STRALI TEN. v. 4. from ftrait.]- 

1. To make narrow. 36S 
The city of Sidon has a ſecure:havenz yet with 

ſomething a dangerous entrance; ſtraitened on tha: 

all of the 1 5 . 
| Sandys's a 


north fide by the ſea- xuined w 


He now, forſooth; takes on him to refortnñ 
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4. To deprive of neceſſary 


| STRAT TNESS. x. /. [from rait. 


K 


* we 

| te this ds our ee thus to dwell © | 

In narrow-circuit, fraiten'd by a foe. . - 
Subtile or violent. Milton's Paradih e Lof. 


Whatever ftraitens the veſſels, fo as the channels 
become mort n , muſt heat; therefore ſtrait 
cloaths and cold baths heat. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


\ 2. To contract to confine, 


The ftraitening and confining the 
the common law, mH naturally exten and enlarge 
the juriſdiction of the chancery. Clarendon. | 
The landed man finds himſelf aggrieved by the 
falling of his rents, and the freightening of his for- 
ey whilſt the monied man kerps up his 9 4 
| cle. 
Feeling can give us a notion of all ideas that 
enter at the eye, except colours; but it is very much 
ſtreigbtened and confined. to the number, bulk, and 
diſtance of its objects. 


2 8 of 


will enlarge the French. Addiſ. State of the War. 
3- To make tight; to intend. See 
TRAIGHT, 
Stretch n at their length, 
And pull the frreighten'd cords with all your ſtrength. 
Dryden. 
- Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, 
Chicane in furs, and 7 — & in lawn, 
Gaſps, as they ſtraiten at each end the cord, 
And dies when Dulneſs gives her page the word. 
Dunciad. 
room. 
Waters when fraitened, as in the falls of bridges, 
give a roaring noiſe, Bacen's Natural Hiftery. 
He could not be ftreightened in room or provi- 


fions, or compelled to fight. Clarendon... 
The airy crowd 
Swarm' d, and were ftraiten'd. WY 


Several congregations find themſelves yery much 
fraitened; and, if the mode increaſe, I with. it may 
not drive many ordinary women into meetings. 

Addiſon's Spettator. | 
. To diftreſs ; to perplex. 

Men, by continually ſtriving and fighting to en- 
large their bounds, and encroaching upon one an- 
other, ſeem to be ſtraitened for want of room. Ray. 

STRAITHANDED, adj. [from ftrait and 
hand.) Parſimonious ; ſparing ; ng” 
gardly. 


STRAITLA'CED. adj, [frait. and /ace.] 
1. Griped with ſtays. 


Let nature have ſcope to faſhion the body as ſhe. 
thinks beſt; we have few well-ſhaped that are 
raitlaced, or much tampered with. Locke on Educ. 


2. Stiff; conſtrained ; without freedom. 


STRAI'TLY,. adv, [from e | 
1. Narrowly. BE ; 
2. Strictly; rigorouſly. 


Thoſe laws he ftraitly requifEth :to be. obſerved 
without breach or blame. Hecker. 


3. Cloſely ; antimately. 


4. Narrownels. 

The town was hard to beſiege, and uneaſy to 
come unto, by reaſon of the ftraitneſs of all the 
places. 2 Maccab. xii. 

It is a great errour, and a narrowneſs or ftrait- 
,neſs of mind, if any man think that nations have 


nothing to do one with another, except chere be an 


union in ſoyereignty, or a conjunction in pact. 
Bacon's Holy War. 
The firaitneſs of my conſcience will not give · me 
leave to ſwallow down fuch camels. King Charles. 

2. Strictneſs; rigour. 

If his own lite anſwer the ftrojeneſs of his pro- 
ceeding, it ſhall become him well. Shakeſpeare. 
Among the-Romans, the laws of the twelve tables 
did exclude the females from inheriting; and had 
many other fraitneſſes, and hardſhips, which were 
ſucceſſively remedied, Hale, 


. Diſtreſs ; difficulty. 


Want; ſcareity. 


The ſtraitne/s of the conveniencies of life amongſt | 
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| . Mp 
till the Spaniards brought it amongſt them. Locle. 


I. 
P 


| 2. A narrow board. 
| STRAND. 3. / [ 


, Addiſon. : 
The cauſes which fraiten the Britiſh commerce, | 


. Foreign; of another country. 


| * 


N 


' Struck, + 
Bu Didſt thou not ſee Se hind, 
Whoſe right anne my ſtedfaſt arrow 1 ? 


* Fearing leſt they ſhould fall in 


Brains: "3-5 


STRANGE. adj. [eftrange, Fr..extraneus, 
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1 rn © 
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TRAKE. The obſolete . of er 


they trale ſail, and {6 were driven. Ati, xxvii. 17. 
1. A long mark; a freak. See STREAK. 


and, Saxon; Prande, 
Datch; rend, Illandick. 
1. The verge of the ſea, or of any water. 
1 ſaw ſweet beauty in her face; 


Such as the daughter of Agenor had, 
That made great Fove to humble him to her band, 


When with his knees he kiſs'd the Cretan ſtrand. A 


. Shakeſpeare. 
Sotne wretched lines from this neglected hand 
May find my hero on the foreign ftrand, 
Warm'd with new fires. Prior. 


2. A twiſt of a rope. I know not whence 
derived. f 


To STRAND. v. a. [from the noun.] To. 


drive or force upon the ſhallows. 
Tarchon's alone was loſt, and ffranded ſtood, + 
Stuck on a bank, and beaten hy the flood. 
Dryden u. a 
I have ſeen of. both thoſe kinds from the ſea, 
but ſo few that they can only be ſuch as have 
ſtrayed from their main refidence, and been acci- 
dentally intercepted and ſtranded by great ſtorms. 
Woodward wn Faſſils. ö 
Some from the franded veſſel force their way, r 
Fearful of fate, they meet it in the ſea; 
Some, who eſcape the fury of the wave, 
Sicken on earth, and ſinlè into a grave. Prior. 


. 


Latin.] 


1 do not contemn the knowledge of ſtrange and 
divers tongues. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter.* 

The natural ſubjects of. the tate ſhould bear a 
ſufficient proportion to a range ſubjects that 
they govern. Bacon. 

2. Not domeſtick. q 

— As the man loves leaſt at home to- be, | 
That hath a ſluttiſh houſe, haunted with ſprites ; 

So ſhe, impatient her own faults to ſee, 
Turns from herſelf, and in range things delights. | 

Davies. 
3- Wonderful ; cauſing wonder. 

It is evident, "and it is one of the frangeſt ſe- 
crets in ſounds, that the whole ſdund is not in 
the whole air only; but is alſo in every ſmall part 
of the airs Baoon's Nateral Hiſtory. 

Sated at length, ere long I might perceive | 
Strange alteration in me. Milton. 

Thus the ffrange cure to our ſpilt blood applied, 
Sympathy to the diſtant wound does guide. Corol. 

It is ſtrange they ſhould be ſo filent in this mat- 
ter, when there were ſo many occafions to ſpeak 
of it, if our Saviour had plainly appointed ſuch*an - 
infallible judge of controverſies, Ti illotſon.. 

Strange to relate | from young Iilus' head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. | 

Dryden's AE neid. 


4. Odd ; irregular ; not according to the 
common way. 
Deſire my man's abode, WER I did leave him: 
He 's ſtrange and peeviſh, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
A ſtrange proud return you may think I make 
you, madam, when I tell you it is not from * 
body I would be thus obliged. 
Unknown; new. 
Long N had inured them to the former 
kind alone, by which the latter was new and firange ; 
in their ears. Hooker. 


| Here is the hand and ſeal of the duke: you 
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7. Uncommonly Zool 


6. Remote. 


8. Unacquainted. 
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Ta ange to you. 


Jo 


| 22 855 b 
| ſaw his brethren, but made hint 
undo them. "Gen. 
Here pation oy 1 felt, 


Commotion ſtrange | | Oe! Milton 


, but ſhe would be beſtpleur 
nates etter. Shakeſpeare, 
or bad. 

This made David to admire the "ON of God 


at that frange rate, and to adyance owled 
of it fades all other knowledge. N 1 ge. 


She makes it Aras 
"To be {0 anger d wi 


They were now, like ſand cs lime, il 
bound together, at a gaze, looking ffrange one upon 
another, not Knowing who was faithful. Bacon. 


STRANGE, inter. An expreſſion of won.. 


der. 
Strange ! what extremes ſhould thus preſerye the 

now 

High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. mull. 

Strange! that fatherly authority ſhould be the 

only original of government, and yet all I 

not know it. Locke, 


To STRANGR. . u. [from the adjective.] 


To wonder; to be aſtoniſhed. 

Were all the aſſertions of Ariſtotle ſuch as theo- 
logy pronounceth impieties, which we ftrange not 
at from one of whom a father ſaith, Nec Deum 
coluit, nec curavit» Glanville, 


STRANGELY. adv. {from range.] 
1. With ſome relation to foreigners, 


As by ftrange fortune 
It came to us, I do in juſtice charge thee 
That thou commend it frangely to ſome place, 
Where chance may nurſe or end it. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 


4 2. Wonderfully ; in a way to cauſe wonder, 


but commonly with à degree of diſlike, 
My former ſpeeches have but hit your thoughts, 

Which can interpret farther : only, I ſay, | 

Things have been ſtrangely borne. Shak. Macheth, 
How ſtrangely active are the arts of peace, 


| Whoſe reſtleſs motions leſs than wars do ceaſe; 


Peace is not freed from labour, but from noiſe ; 
And war more force, but not more pains, employs, 


We ſhould carry along with us ſome of thoſs 
virtuous qualities, which we were ſtrangely care- 
leſs if we did not bring from home with us. 

* Spratt's Sermon. 

In a time of affliction, the remembrance of our 
good deeds will ftrangely cheer and ſupport our 
ſpirits, Calamy. 

It would ftrangely delight you to ſee with what 
ſpirit he RR with what tenderneſs he re- 
proves, with what affection he exhorts, and with 
what vigour he preaches. Law. 


How frangely crowds miſplace things and miſ- 


Madneſs i in one is liberty, in all. Harte, 
STRA'NGENESS, 2. , [from rants] | 
1. Foreiganeſs; the ſtate.of belonging to 


another country. 


If I will obey the goſpel, no Alteses of place, 
no frangeneſs of country, can make any man a 
ſtranger to me. Spratt, 


2, Uncommunicativeneſs ; diſtance of be- 


haviour. 
Ungird thy ftrangeneſs os and tell me what I ſhall 
vent to my lady. akeſpeare's Twelfth Ng 
Will you not obſerve 
The ſtrangeneſi of his alter'd countenance 7 
— Shakeſpeare” 5 Henry VI. 


3. Remoteneſs from common manners of 


notions ; uncouthneſs. 

5 Men worthier than himſelf 8 
ere tend the ſavage frangeneſs he puts on; 

And undergo, in an obſerving kind, | 

His humorous predominance, 


Shake Troil, ond Cr 
eſpeare's * EIT 
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4 Mutual diflike. \ l > His face is black and full of blood; 1 * John Talbot, I did ſend for thee, 
mY : : K 
In this peace there was an article that no Engliſ- | His eye-balls farther out than when he liv'd, 


„ I To tutor thee in ffratagems of war. 1 
man ſhould enter into Scotland, and no Scottiſh. | - Staring full phaftly, like a frangled man. x . | | Shakeſpeare's Henry vt. 


> 


this might ſeem à means to continue a ſtrangeneſs Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, ab Should be the father of ſome ftrateagem. . 

between the nations; but it was done to lock in To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 2 45 n Henry IV. 

the: nnn 2 Rr e ee n ee 2. An attifice ; a trick by which ſome ad- 

; Wonderfulneſs ; power of raiſing won- | 5 bakeſpeare. | vantage is obtained. | ? 

nh | | | # = $. FE. 29% 5 hand that haſt frangled thine | 2 up your courage, call up all your counſels, 
If a man, for curioſity or frangeneſs ſake, would 3 obs lil. 8. And think on all thoſe fratagems which nature 


ny The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, | - dan 
wake a puppet pronounce a word, let him conſider | 4 : | 2 Keeps ready to encounter ſudden danger. 
2 1 2 * ee : © ods” and and ffrangied for his lioneſſes, and filled his holes Denbam s Sopby+ 


. . ; with rey. Net ah, | A. . "13 
like ſounds made in inanimate bodies. | . a crime was the fin of Ae has TholC oft. are Hen which erevury then, 3 


Bacon's Natural Hift ry. 8 | Nor is it Homer nods, but we who dream. Pope. 
Thi a gre tum t, le | or Sv fte E r wins ts | To Sr "r Ir. b. ge ent: 
hearts of men, than the ſtrangeneſs and ſeeming | tio be hanged over her grave. „ © Aylife. | from fratum, Lat.] To range in beds 
unreaſonableneſs of all the former articles. South. 2. 'To ſuppreſs ; to hinder from birth or | or layers. A chymical term. | 
STRANGER. 1. . [eftranger, French.] | appearance. STRATUM. n. / Latin. ] Abed; a layer. 
1. A foreigner; one of another country. | - By th' clock,*tis day; I A term of philolophy. CET 
am a moſt poor woman, and a ffranger, And yet dark night frangles the travelling lamp : Another was found in a perpendicular fiſſure f 
Born out of your dominions; having here Is 't night's predominance, or the day's ſhame ? a ſtratum of ſtone in Langron iroa-mine, Cumber- _ 
No judge marred 1; | * Henry VIII. Sbateſpeare : Macbeth. | land. Wordward. * 
Your daughter hath made a groſs revolt; STRANGLER. ». /. 2 Dril'd through the ſandy ſtratum every way 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes _ | who branes. 7 (from * ey ] One The waters with the ſandy ſtratum riſe. Thomſon. 
To an extravagant and wheeling franger | The band OE! os ths thite Ste dg | STRAW. 2. . [yneop „Sax. ſtroo, Dutc 4 
* — l 5 mh ther, will be the very frangler of their 5 ” | 1. The ſtalk on which corn grows, an 
e 3 e 4 
by frangers, whether they are ſuch as come out F Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, from which it is threſhed. 
of kuriaßey, or ſuch who are obliged to attend the STRA NGLES. 2. . | from frrangle.] Swell- I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
court of Rome. Addiſon on Traly. | ings in a horſe's throat, I Tremble and ftart at wagging of a frow, | = 
After a year's interregnum from the death of GRAN GULATTION 1. J [from Aran gle ] Intending . 1 re na Sbakeſp. Ric . | 
ſenate of their own authority choſ We x a ith gold, 
12 n wire —_ * tins The act of Rrangling ; ſuffocation ; the And the ftrong lance of Juſt ce * „ breaks 3 
of his virtues. | t Swift, ſtate of being ſtrangled. | Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ftrazo dot pyerce it. | 
One unknown. . A ſpunge is miſchievous, not in itſelf, for its | : * 5 ee. | = 
2 28880 and 4 not kift wder is harmleis 5 but becauſe, being received Apples in hay and fraw ripened apparently; L 
* e NT bake *, nto the ſtomach, it ſwelleth, and, occafioning its but the apple in the fraw more. | E 
1 | — continual diſtenſion, induceth a ftrangulation. Bacon's Nutural Hiſtory 
You did void your baum upon my beard, Brown's Vulgar Errours. My new fra hat, that's trimly lin'd with green, 
And foot me ts your vpurts. © Shatper; cur oy The reduction of the jaws is difficult and Let Peggy wear. I Gay's Paſtorals, © 
Over your threſhold. Sap. Merchant of Venice. | . , J j „ D ade oe oath rs I 
y . if they be not timely reduced, there ha 8 , . 
We coght & 2cknewihats OE A nome con Þ Jyfis — ftrangulati . ; 7 N And ſtruts a ſtrato breadth nearer to the ſkies, 
wholly aliens and rangers the one to the other. 1 „ man. | | Tickel, 


EB . STRANGURY. 1. /. r aſynęlæ; ran ie, | £ 4 | 
His peruſal of the writings of lis friends and |. French.) A rf A 8 * 2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 


roo : Thy arms, thy liberty, beſide 
fr a „„ 1 with pain. . hat 's on th* outhide of thy hide, 
8 N 4 Pope, STRA P. 7. * [ ſtroppe, Dutch; Hroppa, Are mine by military law, * 
Thus the majeſtick mother of mankind, Italian. ] A narrow long ſlip of cloth or E . Sag hg Wage vote one On; ns 
To her own charms moſt amiably blind, leather. be right or wrong L'Eſftrange 
On the green margin innocently ſtood, | Theſe clothes are good enough to drink in, and 7 : f p 
And gaz'd indulgent on the cryſtal flood; | fo be theſe boots too; an' they be not, let them {OTRA WBERRY, 2. . 7 ae. Lat. ] A 
Survey'd the ſtranger in the painted wave, hang themſelves in their own ftraps. | T Plant. 3 Miller. 
And imiling, prais'd the beauties which ſhe gave. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. Content with food which nature freely bred, 
| Young. | I found but one huſband, a lively cobler, that On wildings and on ir awwber ries they fed. Dryden. 
3. A gueſt; one not a domeſtick. kicked and ſpugred all the while his wife was car- Strawberries, by their fragrant ſmell, ſeem 4 
nn ; | rying him on; and had ſcarce paſſed a day without be cordial : the ſeeds obtained by ſhaking the ripe 
This day to be our gueſt : bring forth and pou giving her the diſcipline of the 44 PA" 2 in 71. a " Þ a ay ine 
; ; | t a 
rr 1 A 9946 ſpring- water, is an excellent drink in bilious fevers, 
Our heavenly ffranger, Milton. To STRAP, v. a. [from ftrap.] To beat | F os Ds. 
4+ One unacquainted, | wich a ſtr ap. ; STRAWBERRY Free. n. . [ arbutus, Lat. 
My child is yet a ftranger in the world; STRAPPA DO. 2. / Chaſtiſement by blows. It is ever green, the 10515 8 wy 
She hath not ſeen the change of fourteen years. Were I at the ffrappado, or all the racks in the | 


he edges: the fruit is of a 
Shakeſpeare, | world, I would not tell you on compulſion. Shak. ſerrated on t 8 2 | 
. Vile Mr Be 9 STRAPPING. adj. Vaſt; large; bulky. wn MAC aY NY (I 2 
eſign, OF Dryden, Uſed of large men or women in con- Sr WaViILY: adj. [ fraw and bill. 
5. One not admitted to any communica- | tempt. | | Made up of ſtraw. 
tion or fellowſhip. FOR STRATA. *./: [The plural of fratum, | r. 


; , « . They on the ſmoothed plank, 
I unſpeak my detraQion ; here abjure Latin. ] Beds; Ayers. A philoſophical The ſuburb of their ftrawwbuilt citadel, 


The taints and blames upon myſelf, | term. | New rubb'd with balm, expatiate. Milton. 
For ſtrangers to my nature. 3 Macbeth. | The terreſtrial matter is diſpoſed into ſtrata, or STRAWCOLOURED. adj. | fraw and co- 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, layers, placed one upon another; in like manner | Jour.] Of a light yellow. 
And ftrangers to the ſun yet ripen here. Granv. | as any earthy ſediment, ſettling down from a fluid, | I will diſcharge it in your ftrawcolour'd beard. 
Yo BER ANGER. v. a. [from the noun. ] W 4 1 2 5 W's 8 f 5 Sbaleſpeare. 
o eſtrange; to alienate. | th how much wildom are the frets laid, 7 M. #. , 5 8 
Will 3 thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, Of different weight and of a different kind, STRAWwORM. #. % [ fraw and worm. 


Dower d with our curſe, and re Cal res and. Of ſundry forms for ſundry ends deſign'd ! | phryganion, Lat.] A worm bred in ſtraw. 
Take her or leave her? 


een F | CES | Blackmore. STRA WY. wn 47 [ * 2 Made of 
"| STRA"TAGEM. . . [rearnynue ;*' firata- | ſtraw; conſiſting o „ 
To STRA'NGLE. v. a: [ Frangulo, Lat.] geme, French.] / [ $ mY Frcs eee. ee ripe for his edge, 
— choak 2 to ſuffocate; to kill by in-. An artifice in war; a trick by which | F don venus RI IE 9 7 
epting the breath. an enemy is deceived. | | In a field of corn, blown upon by the wind, 
| there 
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To STRAY. . . . 
' , ffravviare, Italian, to wander.] 


Where T 
| Lo, the glad gales o'er all her beauties fray, 1 


* Pp * . Ry N . 
N 8 © n 1 8 . 
"4 7 * F 9 U * » % % * RES TY i =" 5 % | 2 4 a gt, v 2 
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| 8. T. R 8 Ar 8 
ET, | &'$ IN? <* ted | 
there will appear waves of a colour 3 from | 

that of the reſt p che wind; by deptefling ſome of 
the ears, wr e makes the one teflect 
more from the lateral and „r parts than the 

reſt. | 399 4 e om Colours. 
firoe, Daniſh, to ſcatter; 


8 
1. To wander; to rove. N 
My eye, deſcending from the hill, ſurveys © - 
among the wanton valley ftrays. 
Denham 


ES = 5% 
1 * 
* AMR | 

: —% 
. 1 


— 
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Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom, play. Pope. 

2. To rove out of the way; to range be- 

vond the proper limits. A 
What grace hath thee now hither brought this 


Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hither fray. 
* 14 ꝗ 4 | | ſer Y 
| Nowhere can I 8 | 
- Save back to England: all the world 's my way. 
i 33 Shakeſpeare. 
| She doth fray about | | 
By holy croſſes, where ſhe kneeling prays | 
For happy wedlock hours. Shakeſpeare. 
* Wand'reſt thou within this lucid orb, 
And ftray'd from thoſe fair fields of light above, 
- Amidſt this new creation want'ſt a guide | 
To reconduct thy ſteps ? Dryden. 
3. To err; to deviate from the right. 
. + We have erred and ſtrayed. Common Prayer. 
Fo STRAY. b. a. To miſlead. Obſolete. 
__  Hath not elſe his eye 
Stray'd his affection in unlawful love? S$Shakeſp. 


STRAY. n./. [from the verb.] | 
1. Any creature wandering beyond its li- 
mits ; any thing loſt by wandering. 
She hath: herſelf not only well defended, 
"But taken and i ded as a ftray | 
The king of Scots. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Should I take you for a ftray, 
You mult be kept a year and day. Hudibras. 
When he has traced his talk through all its wild 
rambles, let him bring home his fray ; not like 
the loſt ſheep, with joy, but with tears of penitence. * 
Government of the Tongue. 


Seeing him wander about, I took him up for a 


, tra a N Dryden, | 
e cries out, neighbour, haſt thou ſeen a ſtray 
Of bullocks and of heifers paſs this way? Add. 
2. Act of wandering, 
I would not from your love make ſuch a fray, 
To match you where I hate, Shakeſpeares 


STREAK. 2. 1 Saxon; freke, 
Dutch; Hricia, Italian.] A line of co- 
lour different from that of the ground. 
Sometimes written rake, 

The weſt yet glimmers with ſome freaks of day; 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
What mean thoſe colour'd ſtreaks in heav'n, 
Diſtended, as the brow of God appeas'd ? Milton. 

The night comes on, we eager to purſue | 
Till the laſt freaks of dying day withdrew, 

And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. Dry. 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear; 
How ruddy, like your lips, their freaks appear 

D 


P 


While the fantaſtick tulip ſtrives to break 
In two-fold beauty, and a parted freak. 


To STREAK: v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ftripe; to variegate in hues ; to 
dapple. | 
All the yeanlings which were ſtreal d and pied 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 


A mule admirably freaked and dappled with 


white and black. Sandys s Journey. 
To- morrow, ere freſh mor̃ning ſtreak the eaſt, 
With firft approach of light we muſt be ris'n, 
And at our pleaſant labour, to reform | 
Yon flow'ry arbours. Milton. 
Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 


| 


| 
| 


. 


| 


| 


Prior. 


To the large convex of you” azure ſky; 


\ 
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And ſaints embrace thee. 
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Behold it like an ample curtain ſpread, 1 
Now real A ind/glowing with the mbrnitg red, 
Anon at noon in ing-yellow bright, } 
And chuſing ſable for the peaceful night. Pror. | 
2. To ſtretch, - Obſolete. 8 
She hirks in midſt of all her den, and freaks 
From out a ghaſtly whirlpool all her necks; 


| N | Chapman. 
STRE'AKY. adj. [ from reaſ.] Striped; 
variegated by hues. ſd 


When the hoary head is hid in ſnow, "cM 
The life is in the leaf, and ſtill between © _$ 
The fits of falling ſaows appears the freaky green. 

| | | Dry« 
STREAM, 3. /. [y<peam, Saxon; fraum, 


1. A running water; the: co 
water; current, : 


Prior. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. | 1. Abounding in running water. 


He brought freams out of the rock, and cauſed 


waters to run down like rivers. Palm Ixxvili. 16. 


Cocytus nam'd, of lamentation loud 
Heard in the rueful fream ; fierce Phlegethon, 
Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage ; 
Far off from theſe, a flow and filent fream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat' ry labyrinth. | Milt . 
O could I flow like thee, and make thy Htream 
My great example, as thou art my theme 2 


[ 
4 
4 
1 
4 


| 


Tho" deep yet clear, tho' gentle yet not dul, 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 
Thus from one common ſource our ftreams divide; 
Ours is the Trojan, yours th' Arcadian &de, Dry 
Divided intereſts, while thou think'ſt to ſway, 
Draw like two brooks thy middle fream away. 
Dryden. 
2. Any thing iſſuing from a head, and, 
moving forward with continuity of parts. 
The breath of the Lord is like a ſtream of brim- | 
ſtone. Jaiab. 
You, Drances, never want a ſtream of _ 
a % D - 
The ſtream of beneficence hath, by e hiv: 
lets which have fince fallen into it, wonderfully 
enlarged its current. Atterbury. 


3. Any thing forcible and continued. 
Had their cables of iron chains had any great 
length, they had been unportable; and, being 
ſhort, the ſhips muſt have ſunk at an anchor in any 
ſtream of weather. Raleigb. 


It is looked upon as inſolence for a man to ad- 


here to his own opinion, againſt the current 
of antiquity. | 

4. Courſe ; current. | | 

The very ftream of his life, and the buſineſs he 
hath helmed, muſt give him a better proclamation. 

; | Shakeſpeare. | 

To STREAM. v. u. [ ffreyma, Iflandick.}] 

1. To flow; to run in a continuous cur- 


ream 


Locke. | 


God bad the ground be dry, 
All but between thoſe banks where rivers now | 


Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 
On all fides round 

Streams the black blood, and ſmokes upon the ground. 

6 Pope. , 

2. To emit a current; to pour out water 

in a ſtream ; to be overflown. | 


Then grateful Greece with ffreaming eyes would |. 


raiſe + | 
Hiſtorick marbles to record his praiſe. 


3. To iſſue forth with continuance, not by 
its. 2 | 
Now to impartial love, that god moſt high, 
Do my ſighs ffream. Shak. All's well that ends well. 
From opening ſkies may ftreaming glories 


ſhine, 


Pope. 


8 > 

r 

? 
i * % 


wx Whoſe waving ffreamers the glad general knows. 


Sa f ſenſe his meat d 
Iſlandick ; ffroom, (as. | air ind 4-7 
of running | 


| 
| | 
| | Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the framer. 
As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy fream, 1 | „ | [= BA 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam. | STREAMY., adj 7 [from frream,] 
| 4 


| STREET. . / 


\ Pope. | 


8 _ EI" vas) oo 
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a. To mark with 
ol embroidery in long tracks,” © 
The heraid's mantle Is camel with gold. Boom, 

STRE aMER..'*./. om fream.]. An ch. 
| lign; a flag; a pennon ; any thing 
* flowing looſ, WR 7 4 


ely from a 
| | His brave fleet r 

With filkep ffenmer the young Phabus . . 

| ox 

The roſy morn began to riſe % 

And wav'd her ſaffron ftreamer through the ſkies, 

IV! er Dryden 
Brave Rupert from afar Socks, | 


Du den. 


But only ſmells the peel and flow'rs : 
And he muſt be an idle dreamer, 


cadia, 4 
However now, aduft and dry, 
Denied the goddeſs water : where deep Melas 
And rocky Cratis flow, the chariot ſmoak' 
Obſcure with rifing duſt. - Prior, 
2. Flowing with a current. , ee 
Before him flaming, his enormous ſhield 
Like the broad ſun illumin'd all the field; 
His nodding helm emits a ſtreamy ray. Pope's Iliad, 
| *T, Saxon; ſtraz, 
\ German; ftrada, Spaniſh and Italian; 
| Freede, Daniſh ; ffraet, Dutch; ffratun, 
Latin. ] 5 
1. A way, pro „ ae way between 
two rows of houſes. | 
He led us through fair freets; and all the way 
we went there were gathered people on both ſides, 
ſtanding in a row. * Bacon. 
The freets are no larger than alleys. Sandy, 
; When night | 
Darkens the ſtreets, then wander- forth the ſons 
Of Belial, flown with inſolence gnd wine; 
Witneſs the ſtreets of Sodom, Milton, 
The Italians fay the ancients always conſidered 
the ſituation of a building, whether it were high or 
low, in an open ſquare or in a narrow ſtreet, and 
more or leſs deviated from their rule of art. 
, Addiſon on Italy, 
When you tattle with ſome crony ſervant in the 
ſame ſtreet, leave your own ftreet-door open, Sroift. 
2. Proverbially, a publick place. 
That there be no leading into captivity, and ne 
complaining in our ffreets, . Pſalm exliv. 14+ 
| Our publick ways would be ſo crowded, that 
we ſhould want ſtroes- room. Addiſon's Speftator. 
Let us reflect upon what we daily fee practiſed in 
the world; and can we” believe, if an apoſtle of 
Chriſt appeared. in our ſtreets, he would retract his 
caution, and command us to be conformed to the 
world? 8 Rogers's Sermons. 
STREETWALKER. . , [ ftreet and walk. 
A common proſtitute, that offers hepſelt 
to ſale in the open ftreet. 
STRENGTH. 2. /. [y*nengS, Saxon.] 
1. Force; vigour z power of the body. 
But ſtrength from truth divided, and from juſt, 
Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe. Millan. 
Thou muſt outli ie 
Thy youth, thy ftrengtb, thy beauty, which will 
change wy as. 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. Miltare 
Th' inſulting Trojan came, | 
| And menac'd us with force, our fleet with flame: 
Was it the ſtrength of this tongue valiant lord, 8 
In that black hour, that ſav'd you from the e 
| . 
durabi- 


4 


2. Power of endurance - firmneſs ; 
lity ; toughneſs ; hardneſs. 


: 7b of bones. 
Not founded on the brittle frength of ion 


Firm 


| 


| * 5 | | den. | 
ur of any kindz We any kind. 
3: Vigun — be either of be o Mar, 
contrary enen; unity - 
e rum. eie «1 Holjday 
8 is all dinge wi 1% and jud, 
rb not Satan to attempt the mind 


* man, with fir ee 


on ; bi Ta 


Shall cruſh the ength 2 Satan. 

4. Power of rehſtance 3 | 

Our caltle's flrengtl (oy 

Will laugh a ſiege td cn. Sbaleſpaare. 

5. - Support 3 ; ſecurity; thatwhich ſupports. 
= Bereave me not-thy aid, \ - If 

Thy counſel, in-this uttermoſt diſtreſs, | 


= 


"4 


St | 
and Free-will arm's. 


—©IS 


AV * 


My only # 1 | In. 
5 r of min force of any mental 
faculty. | 


Ariſtotle's TER» views, acuteneſs at Fe 


tion of thought, and . of dem few] |: 


have equalled. - ö Locke. 


He enjo 
and the mw exquilize-raſte of politeneis, Addiſon. 
We, like friendly colours, found our hearts unite, 


And each from each rn ee and light. 


\ Pope. 
Spirit animation. 

— I feel new ſtrength within; me - iſe, 
Wings growing, and dominion given. Milton. 
Adam and firſt matron Eve 

Had ended now their oriſons, and found 

Strength added from _ new hope to foring 

Out of deſpair. I 
8. Vigour of writing ; z nervous diction; 

force, oppoſed to ſoftneſs, in writing or 
painting. 

Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and 

know 
What's roundly ſmooth, « or: languithingly flow 3 
And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham's frength and Waller“ „ lebebneſt 
join. Pope 

Caracci's flrength, Coreggio! s ſofter line, 

Paulo's free ſtroke, and Titian's warmth divine. 


Pope. 


3.3 


1 


* 


9. Potency of liquors. 


10. Fortification z- fortr p 
The raſhneſs of talking ſhould not 3 be re- 


tarded by the guard of our heart, but fenced in by 


certain ſtrengths placed i in the mouth, 
Ben Fonſon's Diſceveries. 
He thought 
This inacceſſible high _—_ to have ſeiz*d. Mile. 
Betray'd in all his firengths, the wood beſet ; 
All run all arts, of ruin met. Denbam. 
11. Support; maintenance of power. 
What they boded would be a miſchief to us, you 
are providing ſhall be one of our principal ſtrengths. 
Spratt's Sermons. 
12. Legal force; validity; 3 urity. 
13. Confidence imparted. 

Certain ſervices were due from the ſoldier to his 
captain, and from the captain to the prince; z and 
upon the. ftrength of ſuch tenures, in after times, 
the deſcendents of theſe people and their kings did 

ſubſiſt and make their wars. Davenant. 

The allies, after a ſucceſsful ſummer; are too 
apt, upon the ſtrength of it, to neglect their pre- 
parations for the enſuing campaign. _  Addiſen. | 

14. Armament; force; power. | 

What ishis firengeh by land? Shak. Ant,andClerp. 

Nor was there any other firength deſigned to at- 
tend about his highneſs than one regiment. Claren. 


15. Perſuaſive prexalenca.s — | | 


PO e Pirgſeb"of good ſenſe, | 


ISTRENGTHNER, 


K a... „ „ 4 „ 6 


wo NS d reign 06 fertile breeds 


heb "FA 


"STR 


"um 


np STATS OVILY, ado. [from fremons.] 


1, Vigoroully ; attively. . 
Many can AR York: hands, yet will W 1 


mighty ſpirits, to frengeb his ſtate. Daniel bee that can Prenuonſly make uſe of neither. 
75 85 0 rz NGTHE No Y. [from Had. 1 Brown's 4 of Errours. 
1. To make ſtrong. 29 n 2. 'Zealouſly.; vehemently ; with ardour. 
n To confirm; to g 1 Writers dif! ute frenqouſly for the liberty of con- 
NN is by nothing @ epi 1 2 = — f high c xe " e 
nel iy ome Tia ee te rae ooh Gard, 
bv \Feching vice he and all men have 4 tended for it. Waterla 
8 bold PWR eg the ies Aue STRE” PEROUS: 4%. [frepo, wal Loud; 
And bleſs your critick with a poet | nouy: 
55 ardent ju tj leat Judgoo whos CNET I 155 dF | Porta conceives, becauſe in a en Wen 
giv — yer is always jel; it riſeth againſt fire, it doth therefore reſiſt light - 
is laws, , .. 1 Brown. 


* le 
* Whot es ain 


If it were true that were thus naturally 


Vain and light, then how much more blameable 3 = 


that education, which ſeemscontrived to en 
and increaſe this folly r 2 2 
3. To animate ; to f in enge. | 
Let us" rife and build: ſo they "TE, 
their hands © ap a work." 3 18. 
0 Charge ſdflnia, ant eriebvrige hiſt, and r ben 
Im. 99 7. nt. 
4. To make to increaſe; in Power or ſecu- 
* rhe. } 

Let noble ara Cobham, nd the reſt, 

With powerful policy Jp ben themſelves. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


They ſought the frengtbeningof the 7 og 4 


To STRENGTHEN, . , To grow ſtrong. 
Oh men for flatt ry and deceit renown'd ! 


*1 ” , 4 


+ Till, as your years increaſe, that Frengthens too, 
T” undo poor maids. Otæo 
The diſeaſe, that ſhall deftroy at length, 


- Gian with * growth, and 3 8 2 
r 
STRrE” NGTHENER. 17 
ſtrengtbner.] 
1. That which gives firength ; 
makes ſtrong, 


from * 
dy contraction 


that which 


; 
| 2 decays of appetite, or indigeſtion. 7. emple. | 


2 . [In medicine.] Strengtheners add to the | 


are ſuch as drive on the vital actions; 
but theſe ſuch as confirm the ſtamina. 
| uincy. 


| S557 NGTHLESS. adj. [from Prength.) 


1. Wanting ſtrength; deprived of ſtrength, 
Vet are theſe feet, whoſe ftrengebleſs ſtay is numb, 
Vnable to ſupport this lump of f clay. Shak. Hen. VI. 
As the wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like Prengtbleſs hinges, buckle under-life, 
' Impatient of his fit, breaks like à fire 
Out of his keeper's arms, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. Wanting Potency's weak. Uſed of li- 
_ quors. + 
This liquor muſt be inflammable or not, and yet 
ubrile and pungent, which may be called ſpirit ; 
or elſe ftrengtbleſi or infipid, which may be named 
phlegm. Boyle, ' 
STRENUOUS. adj. | Rrenuis, Latin.] 


1. Brave; bold; active; valiant j d 


an- 
gerouſſy laborious. | 
Nations grown corrupt 
.: Love bondage more than liberty; 
+a with eaſe than firenuous ! a 


Milton's ; Apo iftes. 
Zealous; vehement. | | 
He reſdlves to be firenuous for taking or the teſt, 


A 


5 againſt the maxims of all wife Chriftian govern. 

oxrce. bs ments, which always had ſome eſtabliſhed religion, 

This preſuppoſed, it ey chen and very well leaying at beſt a to eration r a <6ephem 

with Arengtb and. ſoundneſs * Ae thus to an- Citizens within the bills of ortalty bay ye been 

a” „ 431 II 1 1 Mad.. 840795 943 Hooker. | * n the church ad rb Swift, 
OL. "= l 


e draws. Pope. 


Thus when y' are young ye learn it all like him; 


's Orphan. 


Garlick is a great frengthener of. the ſtomach, | 


bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids: cordials 


STRESS: 2. 7 [prece, Saxon, violence ; 
or from diftreſs.] ! 1 
1. Importance; important part. | 
The ftreſi of the fable lies upon the hazard of 
having a numerous ſtock of children, L* Efirange, 
This, on which the great freſs of the buſineſs. 
depends, would have been made out with 95 
ſufficient, 
2. Importance imputed ; weight alctibed. 
A body may as well lay too little as too much 
Preſs upon a dream; but the leſs we heed them the 
better. 2 range. 
It ſhewed how very little frefs i is to be laid u 
the precedents they bring. Le 
Conſider how great a ſtreſs he laid upon this 
duty, while upon earth, and how earneſt! — re- 
commended it. 


tterbury. 
3. Violence; force, either acting or las- 
fered. 


| | 


| 


By ftreſs of weather driv'n, 
At laſt * landed. Dryden: Bred. 


Though the faculties of the mind are improved © 
by exerciſe, yet they muſt not be put to * 


ond their ſtrength. 
s [evidently from di/- 


To STRESS. v. a. 
. treſs.] To diſtreſs ; to put to hardſhips 
or 8 4 
Stirred with pity of the ſtreſſed 
Of this ſad al 54 eg 8 penſer. 
7 STRETCH.' v. a. Irrnecan, — 
Atrecten, Dutch. ] 


1. To extend; to ſpread out to a diſtance. 
The frecching out of his wings ſhall fill the 
breadth of thy land. Re viti. 8. 
Stretch thine hand unto the poor. Ecclus. vii. 32. 
Take thy rod, and Jracs out thine hand. 
| Exodus, vii. 19. 
- Eden grereb· d her line 
(Fram Auran eaſtward to the royal towers - -  - 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings. Milton. 
To elongate, or ſtrain to a greater ſpace. 
Regtons to which ; 
Al thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what this garden is to all the earth 
And all the ſea, from one entire sloboſe 
Streteb'd into longitude, 
3. To expand to diſplay. 
Leviathan on the deep, | 
Streteb'd like a promontory, ſleeps, Milton. 
What more likely to fretch forth the heavens, 
and lay the foundation of the earth, than infinite 
wer? Tillotfons 
4. To ſtrain to the utmoſt. | 
Ibis kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 
+ Would rl thy ſpirits up into the air. 


Shak * Lear. 
85 m nin hens 5 70S 


So the fretch'd cord the ſhatkled. eie 
Smith. 
6. To carry by violence farther than is 
right; to ſtrain: as, to Atreteb A err ; 
to Bretch credit. 


| 

To STRETCH. v. u. 

1. To be extended, locally, intellectually, 

or conſequentially. : e's 
Ds  Idalatry 
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3. To fally beyond the truth. 
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i And ng hare fro 8 Shok. Rowte 
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The innert membrane, that involved the Badr | —.— Do 


of the egg, becauſe it would frerch and yield, re- 
mained unbroken. Boyle. 


What an allay do we find to the credit of the moſt 
- Probable event that is reported by one ho uſes to 
Hreteb ! — + Government of the T _— 


STRETCH, . / [from the verb.] 
I. lags, reach; b n of more 
pace. 

At all her ftretch her little wings ſhe ſpread | 
And with her feather'd arms embrac'd the dew | 
Then flickering to his _ lips, ſhe ſtrove 
To print a kiss. 's Ceyx and Alcyone. 

Difruption, as Arorig as UN 
be in ſome danger of, upon a great and ſudden 


Fretch or contortion, if they were dry. 
Ray on the Creation. 
2. Force of body extended. 


He thought to ſwim the ſtormy main, b 
By fPretch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain. 


Dryden's A xeid. 
3. "Effort ; 3. fruggle: from the act of run- 
ning. 


Thoſe put a lawful authority upon the Pretch, 
to the abuſe of power, under the- colour of preroga- 
tive. L* Eftrange. 
V pon this alarm we made incredible fretches to- 
wards the ſouth, to gain the faſtneſſes of Pretton. 

! Addiſon. 
4. Utmoſt extent of meaning. 

Quotations, i in their utmoſt ſtretch, can ſignify 
no more than that Luther lay under ſevere agonies 
of mind. . 

5. Utmoſt reach of power. a 
This is the utmoſt frerch that nature can, 
And all n is fulſome, falſe, and vain. 
Granville. 


STRETCHER: 2. . [from frretch.] 
1. Any thing uſed for extenſion. 


His hopes enſtil'd 
His ftrength, the ſtretcher of Ulyſſes' ſtring, 
And his fteele's piercer. Chapman. 


2. A term in bricklaying. 
Tooth in the ſtretching courſe two inches with 
the ſtreteber only, = Moxon. 


3. The timber againſt Mich the rower 


plants his feet. 
This fiery ſpeech inflames his fearful friends; 
They tug at ev'ry oar, and every ſtretcher bends. 
Dryden, 
To STREW. vv. a. * orthography of 
this word is doubtful. It is ſometimes 
' written /rew, and ſometimes fro ; 1 
have taken both: Skinner propoſes ftroww, 
and. Junius writes ffraw. Their rea- 
ſons will appear in the word from which 
it may be derived. Strawan, Gothick ; 
Frozen, Dutch; ſeneapian, Sax : frawen, 
German ; Arber, Daniſh. Perhaps row 
is beſt, being that which reconcilesetymo. 
| logy with pronunciation. See $Trow.] 
1. To ſpread by being ſcattered, 
The ſnow which does the top of Pindus free, 
Did never whiter ſhew. Spenſer. 


Is thine alone the ſeed that frews the plain ? 
The birds of heavy” n ſhall indenty their grain. 


| | oP Pepe. 


ey are, the bones would | 


, 


' 


' 


— 


And ſome flowers __ On 
T For thy heris, * the whys," 114 is 
| * "Fo ſcarter-tooſely; "1s #4 4 1inclrs 
| 55 calf deere 
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STRNITIA. mJ. 


STRYATURE. 2. 4 frrie ; firicur, 


| 


— 


STR1"ATE. 1 adj. [from firie; Lat. fri, 
STRIATED. J Fr.] Formed in ſtriæ. 
Theſe eu ieme n 


ner thy bride-bed to 


29 4"; 


ae 


24.) Rr 
1 


be tears o f perte& dab, 
* eke thee in Helicon 5 „ 4 


na it to p 
wp ry ed Tt Upon W e made fracl 


With furies and fioftury: 
Whom een the ſavage be 
And aus d his mangled 


had Ty 
ibs Hove ih 


thing ſcattered 3 in decoration... : 

Her death was'doubtful.—For charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles ſhould be thrown on her; 
85 here ſhe is allow'd her virgin Ns hows 

er maiden ffrewments the, bringin 
Of bell 21 11 F 4 125 Ie 
Latin. ] In natural hif- 
tory, the fmall channels in the ſhells off 
cockles and ſcallops. 

The ſalt, letſurely — to ſhoot of aſl in 
the liquor, expoſed to the open air, did ſhoot into 
more fair cryſtalline ſtriæ than thoſe that were 
gained out of the remaining part of the ſame liquor 
by a more haſty evaporation. Boyle. 


by ſriated atoms and wind- 
ing particles, as Des e or glide by 
ſtreams attracted from either pole unto the equa- 
tor. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Des Cartes imagines this earth once. to have 
been a ſun, and ſo the centre of a leſſer vortex, 
whoſe axis ſtill kept the ſame poſture, by reaſon of 
the friate particles finding no t pores for their paſ- 
ſages, but only in this direction. Ray. 
Cryftal, when incorporated with the fibrous tales, 
ſhews, if broke, a N or fibrous texture, like 
thoſe tales. Woodaward, 


Fr.] Diſpoſition of ſtriæ. 


Parts of tuberous hæmatitæ ſhew ſeveral yarie- 


STRICK. 2. J. [reivt ; ftrix, Lat.] Abird 


of bad omen. 

The ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful Wenger, 
The hoarſe night- raven, trump of doleful drere, 
The leather-winged bat, day's enemy, 

The rueful ftrick, ſtill waiting on the-bier. Spenſer. 


STRICKEN, 


phraſe frricken (that is, advanced in 
years) a can not borrowed from 


ftrike. 


Ihe cunningeſt mariners were ſo conquered by 

the ſtorm, as they thought! it beſt with ſrichen fails 

to yield to be governed by it. Sidney. 
That ſhall I ſhew, as ſure as hound 

The fricken deer doth challenge by the bleeding 


wound, $ er. 


age. Geneſis. 

With blindneſs were theſe fricken. Wiſdl. xix. 17. 

Parker and Vaughan, having had a controverſy 
touching certain arms, were appointed to run ſme 
courſes, when Parker was ftricken | into the moutli at 
the firſt courſe. ; Bacon. 

Though the earl of Ulſter was of greater wer 
than any other ſubject in Ireland, yet was he ſo far 
ſtricten in years, as that he was ene to manage 
the martial affairs. Davies. 


STR1"CKLE, or Serickleſs, or Stritehel. n. / 
That which ftrikes the corn, to level it 


1 1 
kill'd, 

be fog: * 
En. 


. | 


ties in the cruſt, ſtriature, and texture 1 bod bh . 
oodwvar , 


+ wo F kk a font 
ip \fortune-of ſome doubtful day, 


| lore ber, in m n "oleh * he makin 
wu depot fe Sei. Meaſure 1 
hy win 
YE "By nature, free; not Jr abr by fate - 


| 4- Cloſe tigt. 2 


— 


„— 9 


| 


ö 


Abraham and Sarah were old, and well Briken' In |, 


-» A <Sihe e o*erlook'd each line 


| with his. goodneſs, inflict penaltics on thoſe who are 
The ancient participle of | 
firike ; but it has in the antiquated | 


— LAM a. a... tad 


: ere nies, 
E 


. . with Jober pace; 


e * re, though in wider ſpace. * 
d. Neat ce bal deligh 3 Ro 
And rules as Fri his labour d 4 


58 "ll 


Severe; rigorous 3 not mild ; 


dulgent. 


Inextric able, of frißt neceſſit . . * 
If a frier hand be Kept over children from the 
beginning) they will in - age be tractable ; and 


* oy ax they grow up, the tigour be, as they deſerve 

ic, gently” relaxed, form 22 reſtraints will Increaſe 

* "their love. Loc be. 
Numa the rites of ſtrict 


religion knew ; 1 
Onerr ry altar laid the incenſe due. 

. .Confined; not extenſive. ; 
As: they unde the compaſs of their commiſſion 
 ftriter or larger, fo their dealiogs were more or les 
moderate. 6th _ Hooker, 


Pri. 


The god, with N pace; 

Juſt thought to ſtrain her in a ftri#? embrace. Dy, 
The fatal nooſe rmed its offices and with 

| moſt. frier a e ueezed the blood into his face. 
is Arbutb not. 

5. Tenſe; not relaxed. 
We feel our fibres grow fri or un according to 
the ſtate of the air. c Arbutbnot. 
STRICTLY, adv. {from fri&.] | 


1. Exactly; with rigorous accuracy. 
His horſe-troupes, that the vantgard had, be 
AHrictiy did command 

To ride their horſes temperately. Chapman. 
The other parts, being groſſer, compoſed not 
only water, — ſo called, but the whole maſs of 
liquid bodies, (1 * 
Charge him Prietly 

Not to proceed, but wait my farther Nantes. Dry. 


2. Rigoroully ; ſeverely; without remiſſion 
or indulgence. | 

In the diſcharge of thy place, ſet before thee the 
beſt examples; and after a "1 ay ſet before thee 
thine own, and examine thyſelf friftly whether 
thou didſt not beſt at firſt. . Bacon. 

God may with the greateft juſtice fri require 
endeavours from us, and, without any inconſiſtency 


. wanting. | ' Rogers. 
A weak prince again diſpoſed the people to new 
attempts, which it was the-clergy's duty to endea- 
vour to prevent, if ſome of them had not proceeded 
upon a topick that, Aria Salle, would anſlave 
all mankind. Sscuift. 


3. Cloſely; tightly ; ; with tenſeneſs. 


87825 CTNESS. A. J from rid. 
1. Exactneſs; rigorous accuracy; nice re- 
| gularity. 

I could not grant too much, or diſtruſt too lit- 
tle, to men that pretended ſingular piety and reli- 
Zious ftrifineſs. = Ling Charles. 

Such of them, as cannot be concealed, connive 
at, though 3 in the Friſe of your Judgment E 
cannot pardon. 
Who were made privy to the ſecrets of heaven, 
but ſuch as performed Hs revealed WIll'at an higher 
rate of Hritineſi than the reſt? ©» South, 
Euſebius, who is not in Prictneſs to to be reckoned 
with the Ante Nicenes Materlamd. 
Though in Mitte: our Saviour might have 
6 pleaded exemption from the Jewiſh. tribute, heex- 
erted his diving power in ann it. e 
2. . rigour. 


with the buſhel, .: Ainſworth. 
«wing | 4 


| 


- 'Pheſe commiſſioners PRONE with fuck ch fr: | 


F , 
ts ) 
I 
: 


n 


25 ak eee d. N Fatty g Hen E50 
z. Cloſets ; tightneſs ;, not lait 5 vor! 


70 TURE. 1. + [from e, 
1 or gerbe 
3 pig in an 15602 1s nay] 


he God of natyte trmplatited in their table 
— certain paſſive ee be 155900 'of 
that: wiſdom which hath made and ordered all 
things with-the Righeſt reaſon, © :. Hale. 

. Contraction; cloſure by OR, 

| As long as Hare t is thirſt, with A free paſſag 
urine, and ftrifture of the veſlets, ſo long is 
- (afely taken. "Arby 


2 
not. 


1.4 light touch upon a ſubject; not à ſet | 


diſcourſe. (| 


Thus have I paſt through iy ue and 


given myſelf the liberty of nk . 1 wa 
of reflection on. all an every paſſa 
STRIDE. 3. /. [y<#=de, Saxon.} 7 nes 


ſtep z a ſtep taken with great violence; 
a wide di varication of the legs. 


I'll fpeak between the change of man — boy, 
Wich a reed voice, and turn two mincing ſteps 


7 


he monſter movet on with horrid 1 Milt. 
Her voice theatricall _ loud, 
And maſculine her tri 4. " Swift. 


To STRIDE. v. #. preter. 1 fred, or fril 3 | 
art. paſſ. Hriddan. | 99g the. goun;] 5 
1. Ho walk with long Pur _ 
ars in the middle of the n 
Is 4 d, and rides along the W f . 
To Jove, or to thy father Neptune, * 
The b.ethren cried, and inſtant frode awa 
2. To ſtand with the legs far l 120 
other. | | 
To STRIDE. v. 4. To pals by a ſtep. 


See him Pride 
Vallies wide, " Arbuthnet. 


] 


STR1'DULOUS. adj. [ fridulus, Latin. ] Y 


Making a ſmall — 50 
It ariſes from a ſmall and frridulous noiſe, which, 
being firmly rooted, maketh a divulſion of parts. 


Brown. 
STRIFE. 2. / [from rive. 
1. Contention ; conteſt 3 d 
lawſuit. 


I and my people were at 
children of Ammon. 


| 


on with the 


* xRxii. 2. 
Some preach Chriſt even of envy Rey ife, and 
ſome of good will, Pbil. i. 15. 


He is proud, knowing nothing; but doating 
about queſtions and ftrife of words. 1 Tins vi. 4. 

Theſe acts of hateful frife, hateful to all, | 
How haſt thou difturb'd heay'n's bleſſed peace 


Milton, | 


Theſe vows, thus granted, rai is'd a ſtrife above 
Betwixt the god of war and queen of love: | 
She, granting firſt, had right of time to plead ; 
But he had granted too, and would recede. Dryd. 

Tis this that ſhakes our country with alarms, 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, | 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and frrife.  Addifen. 

Inheriting no ſtrife, 
Nor marrying diſcord in 4 noble wife, Pope. 

2. Conteſt of emulation, © 

Thus gods contended, noble ftrife? . 
Who moſt ſhould eaſe the wants of life. Congreve. 
By wiſe governing, it may 


— 4 


moſt, but which ſhall do the prince and 
the moſt honeſt and the moſt fa thful ſervice. 
| Dawvenant. 
3. Oppoſition; contrariety; contraſt. 
| Artificial rife 
Lives in thoſe touches, livelier than life. Shakeſp. 
4. Natural contrariety : as, che frirife of acid 
and alkali. | 
STRI"PEFUL, adj. 
ey diſcordant. 


| 


* 


3 "8 os 1 * mm te and ome Any, 6 


| 5 WE Fol heap of things, into * 
in 
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a manly ride. Sbaleſp. Merabam of Venice. | 


. 
3 War; 


ſo ordered, that | 
both ſides ſhall be at frrife, not which ſhall flatter | 


the publick } 


[ frife and Alt} Cov- | 
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er. 
Ran dot what new creation may creep forth ] 
„ a8 
Chagg, we are fallen. aine. 


STRIUGMENT. , % eee from 
eee eee re- 


Many, N the friqmints * fudorous adhe- 
ſions from men's hands, acknowledge that nothing 
|  ptocttdeth from gold int its uſual decoction. 

_ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
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rr . 
"pon the fit view; but the better we are gc- 


1 with them, the leſs we wonder. Atterb. 
Court. virtues, bear, like gems, the higheſt rate, 
where heav'n's. influence ſcarce can penetrate z 
life's low vale, the ſoil the virtues like, 
They as beauties, here as wonders ee. | 


Pope. 
wdus fru. To make a bargais. 
ign but his peace, he vows he'll ne“ er again” 

The ſacred names of fops and beaus profane: 
Strike up the bargain quickly; for I ſwear, 


* 


| As timeg go now, he offers very fair. Dryden 

Fo STRIKE. v. 4. 1 1 ſtruct or | I wen 4 offer peace 3 N uz 
roof ʒ part, paſl, ba ucken, ftricken, | Paſt enmities; to Arile perpetual leagues 75 
or ffroot. [a axon; ffreic With Vanoc. A. Philips's Briten. 


German; aryl, j MMandick; 7 frricker, 
"Daniſh. ] 


blow. 
| He at Philippi k ept 
His ſword een like a = while 
a Dan and wrinkled Caſſius. Shak: 


JIG 


1. To act upon by a A blow; i kt with | 


9. To produce by a ſudden action. 
The court paved friketh up a great heat in ſum- 
mer, and much cold in winter. . 
Waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She Prikes an univerſal peace through ſea and land. 
ilton. 
Theſe men are fortune* s jewels moulded bright, 


Brought forth with their own fire and light 
We will deliver you the cauſe, | If Ther vulgar ſtone for either took, ” * 
Why 1, that did love Czſar, when. 1 > him, Out of myſelf it muſt be truck. Co 
Proceeded thus. . Ceſar. | Take my caduceus ! 
| muſt With this th' infernal ghoſty. I can command, 
But wail his fall, whom I myſelf:firuck down. | And ſtrike a terror thro the St tra 
ar Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | ; TOP n 


— „ 


Then on the crowd he caſt a furious look, 
And wither'd all their ſtrength before he ftrook. 


De. 
2. To puniſh ; to afflict. 
To puniſh the juſt is not good, nor to 
| princes for equity. Prov, xvii. 26. 
To daſh ; to throw by a quick motion. 
The blood n on the two — Ex. xii. 7. 
1 To notify by ſound. 
The Windſor bell hafh fruck twelve. Shakeſp. 
The drums preſently ſtriking up a march, they 
ey ve up their enſigns, and forward they go. 


s. | 
es judicious friend moderates the purſuit, gives | 
the ſignal for action, preſſes the advantage, and ſtrikes | 


| the critical minute. 


Collier of Friendſhip. | 
5. To ſtamp; to impreſs. 


The memory in ſome men is very tenacious; but 


yet there ſeems-to be a conſtant. decay of all our 
ideas, even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and 
In minds the moſt retentive. Locke. 
6. To contract; to lower; to vale. It is 
only uſed in the phraſes to frike /ail, or 
to tribe 4 flag. 
How many nobles then would hold their places, 
That muſt Arie. ſail to ſpirits of vile ſort ! 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
To this all differing paſſions,and intereſts thould / 
frrike ſail, and, like ſwelling ſtreams running dif- 
ferent courſes, ſhould yet all make haſte into the 
ſea of common ſafety. Temple. 
They Hrite ſail where they know they ſhall be 
maſtered, and murder where they can with Gary: 
Now, did I not ſo near my labour's end r 
Strike ſail, and haſt' ning to the harbour tend, 


M. ſong to flow'ry gardens might extend. Dryd. | 


7. To alarm; to put into emotion to 


ſurpriſe. 
The reſt frruck with horror ſtood, ö 
To ſee their leader cover'd o'er with blood. Waller. | 
Jack Straw at London-ſtone, with all his rout, 
Struck not the city with ſo loud a ſhout. Dryden. 
2 virtues * our ks dle # 
T ike with omethin e ous fear. 
fr 5 tk iſon" s Cato. 


* 


Dryden. 
10. To affect ſuddenly in any particular 
- Manner, 
When verſes cannot be underſtood, nor a man's 
good wit ſeconded with the forward child under- 


ſanding, it frites a man more dead than a great 


ning in a little room. Shakeſpeare. 
; Strike her young bones, 
Ve taking airs, with lameneſs. Shakeſpeares 


He that is fricken blind cannot forget 
The precious wh 99. of his eyeſight loſt, Shakeſp. 
So ceas'd the rival crew, when Purcell came, 
They ſung no more, or only ſung his fame; 
Struck dumb, they all admir'd.. D 
Humility diſarms envy, and ftrikes it dead. 
Then do not ftrike him dead with a denial, 
But hold him up in life. Addiſon's Cato. 


11. To cauſe to ſound by blows :. with up 
only emphatical. 
Strike ap the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our int'reſt, and our being here. Shake 
12. To forge; to mint. 
Though they the lines on golden anvils beat, 
It loo us if they truck them at a heat. Tate. 
Some very rare coins, fruck of a pound weight, 
of gold and filver, Conſtantine ſent to Chilperick. 
, Afrbutbnot. 


13. It 1s uſed in the participle, I know | 


not well how, for advanced in url. 
The king 

Is wiſe and virtuous, and his noble queen 

Well fruck in years; fair, and not jealous. Shak." 


14. To STRIKE off. To eraſe from a rec- 
koning or account. 
Deliver Helen, and all damage elſe 
Shall be ftruck 1 peare s Troilus and 
I have this with <5 thoughts been — 1 
But I ſhall in a more convenient time 
Strike off this ſcore of abſence. Shakeſp. Othells. 
When any wilful-fia ſtands charged on our-ac- 
count, it will not be firuck off till we forſake and 
turn away from it. Kettleworths 
Aſk men's opinions: Scoto now ſhall tell 
How trade increaſes, and the world goes well : 
Strike off his penſion by the ſetting ſun, 
And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. Pape. 


: 


2 


Did thou but view him right, ſhould fee him | 


black 
With murder, treaſon, ſactitege, 158 a | 
That ftrike my foul with horror but to name them. 


Addiſon. 
We are no fines preſented to any one we never 


Naw before, but we are immediately 
idea of a 2 a reſerved, an 
natured man. 


k with the 
, Or a good- 


Addiſon. } 


ToSTrIKE off. To ſeparate =o wow; 
* any ſudden action. 


Germany had fricken that which appeared 


corxupt in the döctrine of the church of Ro 
buf. ſeemed nevertheleſs in diſcipline Kill to 2 
1 1 any great conformity. | 
followed ſo faſt that th 
further delay ftruck 


Dd2 


"Hooker. a 
overtook;: Nin, f 
_— 


He 


and 
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| 
. Fo STRIKE oft. To produce by 4 
0 | 
| 


"ka e Kee 20 et 1 
n of Parts whe fate off bis | 


Hal hewwill. 
A maſs of water would be Pruck off and ſeparate 
. from the reſt, and toſſed through the air like a fly- 


river. ; + Burnet. 


ion. 
= thoughtleſs ep gd wich vaindeſires ; 
| Fellows fa long miſled by Is waed ris res, 
F . A lights ; and, when their glimpſ was | 


* 


| My grid Mach ot new ſparkles of her own. Dryd. 
STRIKE out, To blot; to efface. ] 
7 5 expurgatory animadverſions, we might ftrike | 
© owt great numbers of hidden qualities ; and, having 
once a cbnceded lift, with more ſafety attempt their 
reaſons. , | Brown. 
To methodize is as neceſſary as to ſtrile out. Pope. 
18. Fo STRIKE out, To bring to light. 
19. To STRIKE out. To form at once by a 


quick effort. 

Whether thy hand frike out ſome free deſign, 
Where life awakes and dawns at ev'ry line; 
Or blend in beauteous tints the colour'd maſs, 
And from the canvaſs call the inen face. Pope. 


To STRIKE. b. u. 


1. To make a blow. 
7 I, in mine own woe tharm'd, 
Could not find death where I did hear him groan, 
Nor feel him where he firuck. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
It pleas'd the king 
To frite at me upon his miſconſtruction, 
When hetript me behind. Shakeſpeare's King Las. 
He wither'd all their ſtrength before he ftrook. 
| Dryden. 


— —— 


" 


2. To collide ; to claſh. - 

Holding a ring by a thread in a glaſs, tell him 
chat holdeth it, it ſhall ite ſo many times againſt 
the fide of the glaſs, and no more. 

Bacon's Natural Hi iftory. 
3. To at by repeated percuſſion. 
Bid thy miſtreſs, when my drink is ready | 
She ſtrike upon the bell. bakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
hoſe antique minſtrels, ſure, were Charles-like 
kings, 
Cities their lutes, and ſubjects hearts their ſtrings ; 
On which with ſo divine a hand they ftroot, 
. Conſent of motion from their breath they took. 
Waller. 
4. To ſound by the ſtroke of a hammer. 
Cefar, tis ftrucken eight. Shakeſpeare. 
Deep thoughts will often ſuſpend the ſenſes ſo far, 
that about à man clocks may ſtrike, and bells ring, 
"which he wages no notice of. reW. 
To make an attack. 
Is not the king's name forty thouſand names 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny ſubject /*rites 
At thy great glory. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
When, by their deſigning leaders taught 


To ſtrike at power which for themſelves they ſought, | 


The Loy: wat gulPd into rebellion, arm'd, 

Their blood to action by their prize was warm'd. 

KATY: 

6. To act by external influx, 

Conſider the red and white colours in porphyre j 

hinder ige but from ſtriking on it, and its colours 

yanith. | Locke. 
7. To ſound with blows. 

Wnilſt any trump did ſound, or drum Bruck u 

' His ſword did ne'er leave friking 3 in the field. S5. 


$. To he daſhed. 
The admiral galley, wherein the emperor was, 
ruck upon a ſand, and there ſtuck faſt, Knoles, 


. To paſs with a quick or ſtrong effect. 


Now and then a glittering | beam of wit or paſ- ] 
ſion frikes through the obſcurity of the poem: any 


of theſe effect a preſent, liking, but not a laſting 
 aimiration. D 


i amo 
10. To pay homage, as by e the | 


fail. 
We ſee the wind fit ſore upon our ſails; 


hat. 3 


N We K 
1 det a fr + 
ya the 4 veg at thy —_ as 1 


Than bear fo low a fail, Fo Pride to thee: 


1 = 
The intereſt of bur "kingdom is e 
to that of your pooreſt fiſhing towns : it is hard 1 


you will not 2 our ſerviced. Swot. 
11. To be put me ſaddeu ddt or mo- 
tion into any ſtate ; to break fort. 
4 Ir firuck6n a ſudden into ſuch repu tation, that 
it ſcorns any longer to ſculk, but owns itſelf vib- | | 
lickly. G. vermment of the Tongue. | 


12. To STRIKE in with. To conform; 
to ſuit itſelf to; Bas join with at once. 


ſhould frown you 


be thought young. South. 
They cateh at every ſhadow of relief, Arik. in at 
a venture with the next companion, ard, fo 

hand commodity be taken off, care not who'/be 

; chapman. g Nerris. 


Nr thought. Audipn. 
e immediate = ruck in with them; but de- 
rec 


ſcribed this march to the temple with ſo much 
horrour, that he ſhivered every 0 nt. 
Addiſon's F reebolder. 


to make a ſudden excurſion. 
In this plain was the laſt general rendez vous of | 
mankind; and from thence they were broken in- 


upon the land. Burnett Theory. 
When a great man frites aut into a ſudden irre- 


tinue. Collier. 


SrRIR B. 2. , A buſhel; a dry meaſure 
of capacity; four pecks. 
4 Wing, cartnave, and buſhel, peck, Prite, ready 
at hand, Tuſſer's Huſbandry. 
'STRI"KEBLOCK. . Is a plane ſhorter 


exactly flat and ſtraight, and is uſed for 
the ſhooting of a ſhort joint. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


STRIKER. . J [from frike.] Perſon or 
thing that ſtrikes. 
A biſhop then muſt be blameleſs, not. given to 
wine, no ſtriker. _. 1 Tims ili. 3. 
He thought with his ſtaff to have ſtruck the 
Arier. Sandys. 
| The ftriker muſt be denſe, and in its beſt 9255 
city. 
871 7 "KING, part. adj. [from frike,] Af. 
fecting; ſurpriſing. 
German and Daniſh; fringhe, Dutch; 
ftringo, Latin.] 


der and flexible band. 

Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above 
it, muſt be conceived as if the weight of it were 
in that point where its * touches the upper. 


2. A riband. 


f 
That 14 the knight companion to che king, 
Nor. 


3. A thread on which any things are filed. 


with a hundred of nutſhells upon it; and 


” 


meritorious. Stilling fleet. 


. Any ſet of things filed on a line. 


uh n in one of my papers. 
N * 


Aud yet we ffrite not, but ſecurely periſh. 


6. A (wall bra.” 


Thoſe who; 13 | was rogative of their age, | | 
into ſobriety, imitate and frike | 
in-with them, and are really vitious that they may | 


The cares or tee of the world Arile in with | 


13. To STRIKE out. To ſpread or rove;| 


to companies, and diſperſed; the ſeveral ſucceſſive |: 
enerations, like the waves of the ſea, over-reach- | 
ing one another, and ſtriting out farther and farther | 


gularity, he needs not queſtion 71 reſpect of a re- 


than the jointer, having its ſole made 


STRING. ». % [Hunz Saxon; Beck | 


1. A ſlender rope; a ſinall cord; any gen- | 


' Wilkim's Dædalus. 


Round Ormond's knee thou tieſt the myſttck | 


Their prieſts pray by their beads, having a; ing 


peating of certain words with them they — | 


I have caught two of theſe dark undermining 
| vermin, and intend to make a firing of them, in | 


— Th 
a 


When rudely tou „ 


* ge . ab be. I 
4 e => | 


the 2 


. 


Duckweed Mikes forth a "hate fri into the 
water, from the bottom. Bacon. 

In pulling broom up, the leaſt Bring 5 left behind 
will grow. — . 
a A nerve; a tendon. 

The moſt piteous tale, which in „ 
His grief grew 4 gs of life 
Began to crack, ae ee s King Lear, L 
| The ſtring of his tongie lookel. JR 35. 
8. The nerve of the bow. 

The wicked bend their bow, make read 

| their arrows-upon the firing. gte F 

15 Th' impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing, 4 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv ring 


ſtring. Pope. 
Any concatenation or ſeries : as, a 
ſtrin g of propoſitions. | 


10. Ts have two STRINGS to A Bono. 
To have two views or two e dients; 
to have double plraniage , or double . 
curity. 5 

/ _ .. © No lover 2 that pow'r - 

T' enforce a deſperate amour, 


As he that has 27 ſtrings to *s b, 
And burns for love and money too. aue. 


To * V. 4. p e 
m 


an, frong- [fro e noun. ], 
1. Ero rniſh with ſtrings. 

Has not wiſe nature frung the legs and feet 

With firmeſt nerves, a to walk the ſtreet? 
Gay. 
2. To put a ſtringed inftrument in tune. 

Here the muſe ſo oft her harp has ftrung, 

That not a mountain rears its head n . 
3. To file on a ſtring. 
Men of great learning or cenius are. too toll to 
be exact; and therefore chuſe to throw down 
their pearls in beaps before the reader, rather than 
be at the pains of fringing chem. | n 
4. To make tenſe. | 
Toil frung the nerves, and purified the blood. 
| Dry . 
STzI'NGED. adj. [from ftring.] Having 
ſtriggs ; produced by ftrings. _ 
Praiſe him with fringed inſtruments and or io rho 
| Divinely warbled.voice ,, | 

' Anſwering the fringed noĩſe, ex, 
As all their ſouls in bliſsful rapture took. Milten. 


STRI'NGENT. "adj, [ fringens, Latio..] 
Binding; contracting. 
and halt.] 


STRI'NGHALT. 2. J. | ftring 
Stringhalt is a ſudden Co, þ and ſnatching 
of the hinder leg of a horſe much higher than 
the other, or an involuntary or convulfive motion- 
of the muſcles that extend or bend the hough. 


Farrier's Diction 778 
STRI'NGLESS. 4% '. [from fring: EG 8 
no ſtrings. 125 


| Nothing 3 all is faid”;. of 
| His tongue is now a ffringlaſi inſtrument, 
e life, and all, old Lancaſter hath . 


Sbaleſpeare. 

STRI'NGY, ad. from Aris ing.] Fibrous ; 
_ conſiſting of ſmall threads; fhlamentous. 
A plain Indian fan, made of the ſmall fringy 


fl. 
| partsof n aut in a round 1 2 
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= 
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and E- are þ 
ST . 
1 1 5 
1. To make naked ; to depri 


5 — 


to of cover: 
5 ing: with If before. the thing taken 


2 c hr of hr ce. hon 
came hog among them. Sidney 
They ftript Joſeph out of his coat. 


Gen, xxxvii. 23. 
Scarce credible it is how ſobn they were ftript | 
and laid naked'on the ground. Hayward, | 
Hadſt thou not-committed | 
| Notorious murder on thoſe thirty men 
At Aſkelon, who never did thee harm, 
Then like a robber ftripp'dfi them of their * 
ilton. 
You'cloath all that have no relation to you, and 
frrip your maſter that gives you food. L' Eftrange. 
A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, 
That fiript them bare. 
He ſaw a beauteous maid, 
With hair diſhevell'd, iſſuing gn we ſhade, 
Stript of her dloathis.. | 
He left the pillagers, to rapine bred, ö 
Without controul to ftrip and ſpoil the dead. Dryd. 
The bride was put in form to bed; 
He follow d, ftript. 


3 deprive ; to diveſt, | 
The apoſtle, in exhorting men to contentment, | 
although they have in this world no more than 
bare food and raiment, giveth us to underſtand 
that thoſe are even the loweſt-of things neceſſary; 
that, if we ſhould be ffript of all theſe things, with- | 
out which we might poſſibly be, yet theſe muſt be | 


left. Hooker, 
Now this curious built Phæacian ſhip, 
Returning from her convoy, I will rip 
Of all her fleeting matter. Chapman. 
We firip and diveſt ourſelves of our own will, 
and give ourſelves entirely up to the will of God. 
Duppa. 


It is difficult to lead another by words into the 
thoughts of things, ripped of thoſe ſpecifick dif- 
ferences we give them. _ 

One would imagine theſe to be the expreſſion 
of a man bleſſed with eaſe and affluence, not of one 
juſt gript of all thoſe advantages, and plunged in 
the deepeſt miſeries, and now fitting naked upon a 
dunghill Atterbury. 


3. To rob; to plunder; to pillage : as, 
a thief fripped the houſe. 


That which lays a man open to an enemy, and 
that which 4 7 l 12 + 
him in all thoſe interefts that are capabte of being 
weakened by the one, and * by the other. 

el; to decorticate. 


- South, 

4. To v0 
ft lezven or dried ſtocks be into 
ſal ſtraws, they ariſe unto amber, wax, and other 
electries, no other ways than thoſe of wheat or rye, 


5 V. Errours. 
5. To deprive of all. OW TNF 0 


When ſome fond eaſy fathers trip themſelves 
before they lie down to their long ſleep, and ſettle 
their whole eſtates upon their ſons, has it not been 
feen that the father has been requited with beg- | 
gary ? South. 


b. To take off covering 
tical. 


He ſtripe | his cloaths. 1 Sam. XiX. 24. 
Logick helps us to trip off the outward diſguiſe 


of things, and to behold and Judge of them in their 
own nature, P Watts. 


7. To caſt off. Not i in uſe. 

His unkindneſs, 
That fript her from his. benediction, turn d her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights | 


To Na oo daughters ; theſe: . Ring 


open, King be- 


Dryden: Knight's Tale. | 


Dryden. | 


Swift, | 


s him of a friend, equally attacks 


: with eu, | 


. 
heſpeare. . With-ſo much faſchood, ſo muck zu? 


{FG From! sci 
or r contefted, Not accurate bing at bfed: fl 
' Amongſt men who examine not Wee 
 thelf own Idee, and frip them not from the marks“ 
men uſe for them, but confound them 8 
words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute. * Locke, 


STRIP. ws {ms pe] A nar- 
row ſhred. 


7 Theſe two a ies edt wes. 
ing, and only a 4% of bays round the other fooms. 


. 


5 


— 


Srolft. 
To STRIPE, v. 4. 1 epen, Dutch. 2 
1. To variegate wi ** wy * co- 


lours. 
2. To beat; to laſh. 


STRIPE. 2. , [Are , Dutch. . 

1. A lineary 2 * of — This 
ſeems to be the original notion of the 
word. 

Gardeners may hate three roots, among an hun- 
4 that are rare, as purple and carnation of ſeve- 
ral ſtripes. 

2. A ſhred of a different colour. | 
7 _ of * moſt ap ron pra Tg of their 
Oaths Was A lon u rment 
called latus D'S my ern 
3. A weal, or diſcoloration made by a laſh 
or blow. 
Cruelty marked him with inglorious Aripes. 


on. 
4. A blow; a laſh. 
A body cannot be ſ#torn with Aripes, as a mind 
with remembrance of wicked actions. Hayward. 
To thoſe that are yet within the reach of the 
fripes and reproofs of their own conſcience, I would 


. 


A 


* 
7 


addreſs that they would not ſeek to remove them- |. 


ſelves from that wholeſome diſcipline. 
Dec 


Aufl 77. [from ſripe.] 7 Dil 

tinguiſhed by lines of different colour. 

STRI'PLING. . , [of uncertain etymo- 
logy.] A youth 3 one in the ſtate of 
adoleſcence. 


STar'pes; 


; 
Thwart the lane, 

He, with two ftriplings, lads, more like to run 
The country baſe than to commit ſuch ſlaughter, 
Made good the paſſage. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelinc. 

| Now a ftripling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Compoſitions on any important ſubjects are not 
matters to be wrung from poor ftri Hunger, like blood 
out of the * or the plucking of untimely fruit. 
36 5 on * 
| Ab nin vos lings whip the top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth 8 an empty «Laois 
The wooden engine whirls. Dryden : neid.. 
As every particular member of the body is nou- 
- riſhed with a ſeveral qualified juice, ſo children and 
Atriplings, old men and young men, muſt have di- 
vers diets. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

STRI'PPER. 2. /. [from rip. ] One that 
ſtrips. 

To STRIVE. v. a. preterite /\/frove, an- 
ciently I ftrived ; part. paſſ. firiven. | 


Os Dutch; river, French.] 
o ſtruggle; to abour ; to make an 
effort. 


The immutability of God they ftrive win; by 
working after one and the ſame manner. Hooker, 
Many brave young minds have, through hearing 
the praiſes and eulogies of worthy men, been 
ſtirred up to affect the like commendations, and | | 
ſo ftrive to the like deſerts. Spenſer. 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me, 


xv. 
So have I ftrived to preach the goſpel, 4 


amans, XV. 20. 
Was it for this that Rome's beſt blood he ſpilt, 


| 


: Bacon. 


1 


}* 5 
1417 


enter 6 — en,; wh Neat 
to enter. aun 
Theſe thoughts he, b mor 


Rich meats, Reh * 5 5 W 


2. To conteſt ; to conteud; & arte 1 
poſition to another: with againſt or 


Op} 
avith before the perſon oppoſed. 
Do as adverſaries do in laws; 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends; " 
Shak . 
Strive for the truth unto death. Eccluts. Iv. 28. | 
Why doſt thou rive againſt him? | 
"Fob, xxxili. 13 - 
Charge them that they frive not about words, 
to no profit. 2 Tim. Ii. 1 
Avoid contentions and ffrivings about the law... 
Tit. its 9« - 
This is wartantable conflict for trial of ur 
faith ; ſo that theſe Jrivings « are not a contending *. 
with ſuperior powers. EBfirange,.” | 
Thus does every wicked man that contemns 
God; who can fave or deſtroy him who ffrives 
with his Maker? 2 
If inteſtine brolls alarm the hive, 
For two pretenders oft for empire iu, 
The vulgar i in divided factians jar, 
And murm' ring ſounds proclaim. the civil war. 
Dryden. 
3. To oppoſe by contrariety of qualities. 
Now private pity ſtrove with publick hate, 
Reaſon with rage, and eloquence with fate. Den. - 


4: To vie; to be comparable to; to emu- 


late; to contend in excellence. 
Nor that ſweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inſpir'd 
Caſtalian ſpring, might with this paradiſe 
Of Eden ftrive. Milton. 


STR1I'VER. ». from ffrive.] One who 

labours; one who contends. 

STRO'KAL. =. . An inſtrument uſed by 
glaſs- makers. Bailey. 


STROKE or Strook. Old preterite of frike, . 


now commonly frack. . 
He, hoodwinked with — Tak4F all men 


knew who 4 him. Sidney. 
of ftrike. 1 
1. A blow; a 3 a ſadden an of one 
body upon another. Ms 
The oars were 

| Which to the tune of flutes kept H and ak : 

The water which they beat to follow faſter, 

As amorous of theft ſtrokes. . 

| Shakeſpeare's Antony and ; 
His white-man'd ſteeds, that bow'd beneath =: 

| yoke, 

' He cheat d to courage with a gentle 


3 
Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the foe, | WP 
And rifing ſhook his lance in act to throw. os - 
2. A hoſtile blow. 
As cannons overeharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled rotes upon the toe. . Sbaleſp. 
He entered, and won the whole kingdom. of 
Naples, without ſtriking a ſtroke. Bacon. 
Bot\ were of ſhining ſteel, and wrought ſo pure, 
As.might the ftrokes of two ſuch arms endure. 
Dryden. — 
I bad a long deſign upon the ears of Curl; but - 
the rogue would never allow me a fair Arole at. 
them, though my penknife was re idy. Swi >. 
3. A ſudden diſeaſe or afffiction. | 
Take this purſe, thou whom the heav'ns plagues . 
Have humbied to: all frokes. Shakeſp: King Leare. . 
At this one ear the man look'd dead in law; , 
His flatterers camper, and his friends withdraw. 
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4. The ſound of the clock. 
What is t O clock? 
— Upon the oh of four. . Richard m. 
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- 
1 

8 


_ 


|» Free ad thy flrote, yet faultleſs as thy line. Pope: | $0 fooks the Srond whereon th' imperious flood | -* By mixing Tack powders, 'we/ arvnor to exp 
p + Another in my place would take it for à notable | &RONG. adj [prpanx Saxon 1 but ſome duſky obſcure one, ſueh a might arige 
G : Probe of goodbreeding, to compliment the reader. Vj 7 wth ful: 5 1 "bility of | from a mixture of light and Jarkneſs, or from 
\ 7 if 1s * IO L' Eftrange. Ja igorous; 10 , ty'o | white and black, that is, a greyy or dum, or ruſſet 
The boldeſt tes of poetry, when managed body. r e. Wet. Optich.,, 
artfu ly, moſt delight the reader. Though gan the villain wax fo fierce and ftrong, Thus ſhall there be made two bows of colours : 
1% 8 Dryden's State of Innocence. | That nothing may ſuſtain his furious force, an i:terior and fronger by one reflexion in the 
As he purchaſed the firſt ſucceſs in the preſent | - He caſt him down to ground, and all along drops, and an exterior and fainter by two; for the 

war, by forcing into the ſervice of the confederates | Drew dim through dirt and mire. Spenſer. | light becomes fainter by every reflexion.. | 

an army that was rajſed againſt them, he will The ftrong-wing'd Mercury ſhould fetch thee up, ; | 


| | exton's Optick,, 
give one of the finiſhing ſtroles to it, and help to] And ſet thee by deer ide. 10. Potent; intoxicati g. er 
conclude the great work. 0 Addiſon. | | , cating, 


hakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. Set frong beer to rub your horſes heels, Swift, 


A verdict more puts me in poſſeſſion of my * That our oxen may be frong to labour. , Havi deep : * : 
eſtate; I queſtion not but you will give it the} _ Pſalm exliv. 14. 8 3 eee aſſecting | 
finiſhing rote. a Arbuthnot. | The Marſian and Sabellian race, © IOTCIDLY. r 

Ifiodore'y collection was the great and bold froke, | Strong-limb'd and tout, Dryden. Many of their propofitions favour very ſtrong of 
which in its main parts has been diſcovered to be Orſes the frong to greater ſtrength muſt yield; | the old leaven of innovations. King Charles, 
an impudent forgery. Baker on Learning. He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kill'd. Dryd. | 12+ Aﬀecting the ſmell powerfull A 

7. An effect ſuddenly or unexpectedly pro-| 2. Fortified ; ſecure from attack. renn 

daced Within Troy's frcng immurer ; . and baſiliſk, and toad . | 
8. Power; efficacy. = ' | The avii'0 Helen with wanton Parks — ö Each nighe be ee . 
OY gs > Ange? r rn An army of Englich engaged between an army of Www with Corr thyme wb, ive yr cen. 
rok i er faculties. IR 2 6 4; * r er The heat of a human body, as it grows 5 aq 
a Perfectin opacous bodies can but refleR'the in.] in — = rer ” A/T IIs ans vg | tenſe, makes the urine ſmell more frong. Arbuth, 
dente beside re ck Tt is no matter how things are; ſo-a man ob- 13+ © ard of digeſtion ; not eaſily nutri. 
0 2 Sion f Tre a Au- af * ſerve but the agreement of his own imaginations, mental. * | 

ay Nee i 3 awe s d | and talk conformably, it is all truth : ſuch caſtles Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full 
5 og * N * 9 0-93; BK. the air will be us * holds of truth as the de- age. > > p 6 
n 9 9 Boy z.] monſtrations of Euclid, , | Locke. | 14. Furniſhed with abilities for any thing, 

He has a great ſtrote with the reader, when he 3. P Wer ful; mighty : | I was ſtronger in prophecy than in criticiſm. 
condemns. any of my poems, to .make the world While there was war between the houſes of Saul | ? | Dryden, 
have a better opinion of them. Dryden. | And David, Abner made himſelf frong for Saul. . | 15, Valid; confirmed. | 

- The ſubtile efluvia of the male ſeed have the | 4: Sam. iii; 6. In proceſs of time, an ungodly cuſtom grown 
greateſt ſtroke in generation. Ray. The n being a firong com- Prong was kept as a law. Wiſdom, xiv. 16, 

To STROKE. v. 4. [ Tenacan, Saxon.] | brag re Ne ron ng W 4 16. Violent; vehement; forcible. 
1. To rub gently with the hand by way of Thoſe that are ſtrong at ſea may eaſily bring them | 1 — ** * — 8 b > eooh 
kindneſs or endearment; to ſooth. to what terms they pleaſe. Addiſon. * 105 int ep — * rong im ref - 

Thus children do the filly birds they find The weak, by thinking themſelves ftrong, are P | bas. $25 area 


| - . the minds of men: and whoſoever dehies this 
With oakin hurt and too much crammin kill. induced to proclaim war againſt that which runs? 12 14 2 23 222 dehuc : 
With freaking hurt, Habe. N eee he is in point of religion atheiſtical, ſo in under- 


—_ 


ed . : | c ſtanding brutiſh. - „ 1%; Fe Corbet, 
The ſenior weaned his younger ſhall teach, weak, are thereby rendered 'as uſeleſs as if the . — 345 04 
More ele, and made of 2 it doth aile, really ions ſo. _ South's — 17. Cogent 5 — | ry 4 
More gentle ye make it for yoke or the an” 4. Supplied with forces, It has in this ſenſe | oF rong prevailment n youth. Shak, 
Th . . 8 , uſer n a very particular conſtruction. We ſay f roduce your cauſe; bring forth your Aron rea- 
y praiſe or diſpraiſe is to me alike, 15 7 : 0 , c Y 3 g 10rtn yo bo 
One doth not ſtroke me, nor the other ſtrike. a thouſand firong ; as we ſay, twenty years * 2 + » Jſaiah, 
| Ben Fonſon, old, or ten yards long. ; 1 hat Prong cries muſt they be that ſhall drown 
He ſet forth a proclamation, ſtroating the peo- When he was not fix-and-twenty ſtrong, ſo 2 a clamour of impietits! = Decdy of Pieh. 
ple with fair promiſes, and humouring them with Sick in the world's regarc, wretched and low, f hi h rongeſt and moſt important texts are theſe 
ſnveckives againſt the king and government. Bacon. | My father gave him welcome to the ſhore, 3 10 dirt _ ted 3 and for that very 
He dried the falling drops, and, yet more kind, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. reaſon, becauſe they are the ſtrongeſt, Waterland, 
He ftrok'd her cheeks, Dryden. He was, at his riſing from Exeter, between fix 18. Able : {kilful ; of great force of mind, 
Come, let us practiſe death; and ſeven thouſand ftrong. Bacon. | There is no Engliſh ſoul > 
Stroke the grim lion till he grow familiar. Dryden. In Britain's lovely iſle a ſhining throng More 1 to direct you than yourſelf, 
She pluck'd the riſing flow'rs, and fed War in his cauſe, a thouſand beauties ſtrong. Tick. If with the fap of reaſon you would quench, 
The gentle beaſt, and fondly ſtroat d his head, 5 Violent; forcible; impetuous. Or but allay, the fire ot paſſion Shak, Henry VIII. 
| R Aaddiſen. A river of ſo ftirong a current, that it ſuffereth | 19» Fir mn; compact; not foon broken. 
2. To rub gently in one direction. not the ſea to flow up its channel. Heylyn. Full on his ankle fell the pond'rous fone, 


When the big-udder*d cows with patience ſtand, But her own king ſhe likens to his Thames, Burſt the Prong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone. 
Waiting the ftrokings of the damſel's hand. Gay. | Serene yet ſtrong, majeſtick yet ſedate, | Pope. 


0 rer b. . 8. Towander; to 4 N ng ns N without terror great. Prior. | 20. Forcibly written ; compriſing much 
ble; to rove ; to be a vagrant. F : 4 meaning in few words. | 


MN > - a Better is the poor, being ſound and Prong in con- | Like her ſweet voice is thy harmonious ſong, 
She's mine, and thine, and ſtrolling be: pork to ſtitution, than a rich man afflifted in his body. As high, as ſweet, as eaſy, — as ſtrong. Smith. 
Vour wine lock'd up, your butler ſroll'd * 7. Forcibly acting on the i . «0 ramp 24 eee : D. adj. | ffrong and is.] 
ope. 8 e 3 tronghanded. 
Theſe mothers ſtroll, to beg ſuſtenance for their NEE _— ongeſt examples of Soo John, who was pretty ſtrong fted, gave him ſuch 
helpleſs infants. _ | - Swift, 8. Ardent; eager ; poſitive ; zealous a ſqueeze as made his eyes water. Arbutbnot. 
5 „ * b * * | 
STROLLER. 7. /. [from troll. A vagrant; Her mother, ever 2 againſt that match, STRO NGH AND, . he [ ffrong and hand.) 
a wanderer; a vagabond. And firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed Force; violence. | 
Two brother-hermits, ſaints by trade, ' That he ſhall ſhuffle her away. Shakeſpeare. When their captain dieth, if the fenjory ſhould 
Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits, went In choice of committees for ripening buſineſs deſcend to his child, and an infant, another would 
To a ſmall village down in Kent; bo for the council, it is better to chuſe indifferent] thruſt him out by fronghand, being then unable to 
Where, in the ſtrollers canting ſtrain, ; rſons, than to make an indifferency by putting defend his right. | Spenſer 
They begg'd from door to door in vain. Swift. | in thoſe that are ftrong on both ſides. Bacon, They wanting land wherewith to ſuſtain thei 
The men of pleaſure, who never go to church, | 


> men. The knight is a much Hronger tory in the coun- people, and the Tuſcans having more than enough, 
form their ideas of the clergy. from a few poor try than in town, which is neceſſary for the keep- it was their meaning to take what they needed by 
Frollers they often obſerve in the ſtreets, Swift. | ing up his intereſt, | Aadiſon. | ſrongband. N FNaleigb. 
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The colewort ie an enemy to any plant, be- 
dat it drtwreth fronghy, the Fatteſt juice, of the 


I the ? | 4 Bacon. 
Had flaſh'd too ffrongly on his aking fight. Audiſ. 
Water ithpreghated with 


* uber. 


n 


— 


a * 
1 v 


When 
je, all that is ſaid concerning it makes 


impreſſion. N Watts. 


2. With ſtrength; with firnineſs ; in ſuch 
a manner as'to 
as not eaſly to be forced. 
Great Dunſinane he ſtrongly fortifies. Shakeſp. 
Let the foundations be firangly laid. Ezra, vi. 3. 

3. Vehemently 5: forcibly ; eagerly. 
All theſe accuſe him ſtrongly. Shakeſpeare. 


The ruinous conſequences of Wood's patent have 
been ſtrongly repreſented by both houſes. 


STRONGWA'TER. . . [ Arong and wa- 
ter.] Diſtilled ſpirits. 
Metals receive in readily ffrongwater:; and 
ſrrongewaters do readily pierce into metals and 
"tones : and ſome will touch upon gold, that will 
not touch upon filver. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 


Srrook. The preterite of rite, uſed in 
tr for ruck. ; ; 1 
. 2455 ae from the deſart flew 
With horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew : 
Then, whirling round, the quoins together ffrooł. 
| Sandys. 
' That conq'ring look, 
When next beheld, like lightning frook 
My blafted ſoul, and made me bow. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he firook, 


Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryd. | 


STROPHE. #. . [ frophe, Fr. reo@n] A 


ſtanza. 


STROVE. The preterite of frive. 


* 


Having quite Joſt the way of nobleneſs, he frove ; 


to climb to the height of terribleneſs. Sidney. 
To STROUT. v. . | ftruſſen, German.] 
To ſwell with an appearance of great- 
neſs ; to walk with affected dignity ; to 


ſtrut. This is commonly written rut, 


which ſeems more proper. | 
To STROUT. v. a, To ſwell out; to puff 
out; to enlarge by affectation. 
I will make a brief liſt of the particulars in an 
hiſtorical truth nowiſe frouted, nor made greater 


by language. | 
To STROW. v. n. [See To STREW.] 
1. To ſpread by being ſcattered, 
: Angel forms lay entranc'd, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that frow the brooks 


In Valombroſa. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


2. To ſpread by ſcattering; to beſprinkle. | 


All the graund 


With ſhiver'd armour frown. Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 


Come, ſhepherds, come, and 


firow with leaves 
the plain; : 


Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. Dryd. | 


Wich oſier floats the ſtanding water ftrow, 
With maſſy ſtones m 


3. To ſpread. 


There have been three years dearth of carn, | 


and every place frow'd with beggars. 


Swift. | 
4. To ſcatter ; to throw at random. 
 Synah, can I tell thee more? 
And of our ladies bowrez | 
But little need to fret my tore, 9 
Suffice this hill of our. ah Spenſer. 
The tree in ſtorms | 
The glad earth about her A 
With treaſure from her yielding boughs. Waller. 


Poſſeſſion kept the beaten road, 
And gather'd all his brother fret d. Swift. 


ake bridges if it flow. Dryd. . 


— _ 


the attention is frongly fixed to any ſub- | 
[ 4 deeper 


lat; in ſuch a manner | 


Swift. ö 


Waller. | 


Bacon. | 


þ - 


LI repent, like ſome deſpairing wreteh 
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DP 
ToSTroOwL. . n. To fange; to wander. 
* [See STROLL, ] ; | 
"Tis 
1 a N 9 ; Gay. 
To STrOY+ v. 4. | for deſtrey.] ö 
Dig garden, ſtrey mallow, now ſig: 
Aer. 


Sravet. The old terite d 
ciple paſſive o ile. n 


Bring holy peace, and beg the king's relief; 

Struck with ſo great a name, and all on fire, 

The youth replies, whatever you require. Dryden. 
In a regular plantation, I can place myſelf in its 


ſeveral centers, ſo as to view all. the walks firuck 
from them. 


High on his car Seſoſtris ſtruck my view, 
Whom ſcepter'd ſlaves in golden harneſs drew. 
Pope. 
Some to conceit alone their taſte confine, 
And glitt'ring thoughts ruck out at ev'ry line. 


of ſtrike. 
Down fell the duke, his joints diſſolv'd aſunder, 
Blind with the light, and frucken dead with wonder. 
Fairfax. 
All liquors frucken make round circles, and 
q daſh, Ew.» | Bacon. 
+ Silent, and in face | 

Confounded, long they ſat as ftrucken mute. Milt. 
STRUCTURE. #. /. | ftrufture, French; 

firudtura, from ftrudus, Latin. 

1. Act of building; practice of building. 
His ſon builds on, and never is content, 
Till the laſt farthing is in fruF#ure ſpent. Dryden. 
2. Manner of building; form; make. 

Several have gone about to inform them; but, for 
want of infight into the . and conſtitution 
of the terraqueous globe, have not given ſatisfaction. 


Woodward. 


* 


þ a 2 
3. Edifice; building. 

Ecbatana her ffructure vaſt there ſhews, 
And Hecatompylos her hundred gates. 

High on a rock of ice the e lay. 

There ſtands a flructure of majeſtick frame. 

; : : - Pope, 

'STrRUDE or Strode. u. . A ſtock of breed- 
ing mares. Bailey. 
To STRU"GGLE. v. 2. [of uncertain ety- 

mology. ] de the 0 
1. To labour; to act with effort. 

2. To ſtrive; to contend; to conteſt. 

No man is guilty of an act of intemperance but 
he might have forborne it; not without ſome 
trauble from the ftrugglings of the contrary habit, 
but Kill the thing was poſſible. South, 
In the time of Henry VIII. differences of. reli- 
gion tore the nation into two mighty factions; 
and, under the name of Papiſt and Proteſtant, 


ſtruggled in her bowels withimany various events. 


_— 


That boldly plunges in the frightful deep, 
Then pants and ftruggles with the whirling waves, 
And catches every flender reed to ſave him. Smith, 
3. To labour in difficulties ; to be in ago- 
nies or diſtreſs. _ | 
Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, ſtruggles till, 
Exerts itſelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 
_ *Tis wiſdom to beware, 
And better ſhun the bait than ſtruggls in the ſnare, 
3 , FE Dryden. 
If men firuggle through as many troubles to be 
miſerable as to be happy, my readers may be per- 
ſuaded to be good, b 
SrRVUTOOLE. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Labour; effort. 


2. Conteſt; contention. ee | 
When, in the diviſion of parties, men only trove 


| forthe firſt place in the prince's favour, an honeſt 


the who-nightly flrow!s with ſaunt ring pace. | 


* ” 
. ' his meſſage bear: the Trojans and their chief | 


| ' Pope. | 
STRU"CKEN, The old participle paſſive 


Milton. | 
Pope. 


| To STRUT. v. 2, [ firufſen, German.] 


Temple. | 


Spectator. 


T fob, 


STU 
man might look upon the fruggle with 


| . 7 | 
It began and ended without any of thoſe unna- - - 
tural] Hruggles for the chair, which have diſturbed 
the peace of this great city. | Atterbury. 
8. 27 tumultuous diſtreſs. + 
SRU MA. n. , [Latin.] A glandular 
felling ; the king's evil. 
A gentlewoman had a fruma about the inſtep, 
very hard and deep about the tendons” 
| Wiſeman's Surgery. 
STRuU"Moys: adj. [from 3 Taint- 
ed with the king's evil. . 
How to treat them when ffrumous, ſcirrhous, or 
cancerous. | Wiſeman. 
A glandulous conſumption, ſuch as does not af- 
fect the lungs with a rupture of its veſſels, and 
coughing up blood, is produced by ſfrumous or ſcro- 
phulous humours. Blackmore, 


STRU MPET. #. /. [of doubtful original. 


Stropo vieux mot palliardiſe : ffuprum, 


Latin. ] A whore ; a proſtitute. Trevoux.- 
How like a younker or a prodigal x | 

The ſkarfed bark puts from Le native bay, 

Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind! 

How like a prodigal doth ſhe return, | 

Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the ftrumpet wind! 


Shakeſpeares - 
| Ne'er could the trumpet, Y 
With all her double vigour, art, and nature, 

Once ſtir my temper ; but this virtuous maid 


Subdues me quite. Shakeſp. . for Meaſures. 
If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord + 
From any other foul unlawful touch, 
Be not to be a ftrumper, I am none. Shak. Othello. 
Names fame is as falſe and impudent as a- 
common rumpet. L'E ange. 
Honour had his due; frang ; 
Before the holy prieſt my vows were tied; 
So came I not a ffrumpet, but a bride. 
To STRU"MPET. v. a. To make a whore; 
to debauch. | | 


If we two be one, and thou play falſe, 
I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, s 
Shakeſpeare. 


Being ſtrumpeted by the contagion. 
preterite and participle 


— — 


Drydei, © 


STRUNG. The 
paſſive of ring. 
The ftrung bow points out the Cynthian queens 
Gaye 


1. To walk with affected dignity ;. to 
{well with ſtatelineſs. WR 
| Adore our errours, laugh at's while we ftrut- 

To our confuſion, TR Antony and Cleopatra. 
Does he not hold up his head, and ſtrut in his gait? 


Shakeſpeare. 
Though thou frut and paint, _ 


Vet art thou both ſhrunk up and old. Ben Fonſon, - 
| The falſe ſyren 
Struts on the waves, and ſhews the brute below. 
We will be with you ere the crowing cock 
Salutes the light, and ſtruts before his feather' d flock. 
: Dtyden. 
2. To ſwell; to prutuberate. | 


4] ſpeed. . | | Dryden. 
The pow'r appeas'd, with wines ſuffic'd the ſail, 
The bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryd. 

As thy frutting. bags with money riſe, 

The love of gain is of an equal ze. D . 
STRUT. 2. / [from the verb.] An affec- 
tation of ſtatelineſs in the walk. | 

Certain gentlemen, by ſmirking countenances 
and an ungainly frut in their walk, have got pre- 
ferment. Swift. 

STUB. . / [peeb, Sax. fubbe, Dani TY 

Dutch; pes, Latin.] 3 Ne” 

1. A thick ſhort ſtock left when the reſt is 
cat of... : 


| Dametas guided the horſes ſo ill, that 


the wheel 
coming 


The goats with ftrutting dugs ſhall homeward. . | 
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W about old ſtocks and Rebe of trees, 
Wbereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever ſeen, 


Dis hang upon the ragged rocky knees. Spenſer. 


To buy at the Aub! is the beſt for the buyer, 


More timely proviſton, the cheaper is Hire. Tr. by 


Upon cutting down of an old timber tree, the 
- Ju hath put out ſometimes-a tree of another kind. }- 
Bacon Natural ey. | 
We bere 
Live on tough roots and ſtubs, to thirſt inur 5d, 
Men to much miſery and hardſhips born. Milton. 
| Prickly ſtubs inſtead of trees are found, 


© "Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 
2. A log; a block. 
You ſhall have more ado to drive our dub eſt and 


laxieſt youth, our ſtocks and ffubs, from the infi- ] 


nite defire of ſuch a happy nurture, than we have 
now to haul our choiceſt wits to that aſinine feaſt 
2 ſow-thiſtles and brambles. Milton. 


To STUB. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


force up; to extirpate. * 

His two tuſks ſerve for fighting and feeding ; by 
the help whereof he fubs up edible roots out of the 
ground, or tears off the bark of trees. Grew's Mu. 

The other tree was griev'd, 


+ Grew ſcrubby, dried a-top, was ſtunted; 


„ 
So the next parſon 7" oy d and burnt it. Swift. 


STv'BBED. adj. | 


ſhort and thick. 


A pain he in his head-piece feels, 
Againſt a ſubbed tree he reels, 
. And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels. Drayton. 
| To ſpight the coy nymphs, 
Hang upon our fubbed horns 
Garlands, ribbons, and fine poeſies. Ben Jonſon. 


STU BBEDNESS. 2. %. — panel The 
ſtateof being ſhort, thick, and truncated. 
'STU'BBLE. #. /. [eftouble, Fr. Heppel, Dut. 


rom Hub.] Truncated; 


Hipula, Latin.] The ftalks of corn left 


in the field by the reaper. 
This ſuggeſted 
At ſome time, when his ſoaring inſolence 
Shall reach the people, will be the fire 
To kindle their dry fubble, and their blaze | 
Shall darken him for ever. Shakeſpeare. 
You, by thus much ſeene, 
Know by the /ubble what the corne hath bene. 
Chapman 
If a ſmall red flower in the ſtubble fields, called 
the wincopipe, open in the morning, be ſure of a 
fair day. Bacon. 
His ſucceeding years afford him little more than 
the ſtubble of his own harveſt. . Dryden. 
FROWL happy Duck, employ'd in chreſhing / ſtub- 
ey 
Thy toil is leflen'd, and thy profits double. Swift. 
After the firſt crop is off, they plow in the wheat 
ſtubble, Mortimer Huſbandry. 


*STU"BBORN. adj. [This word, of which 
no obvious etymology appears, is deriv- 
ed by Minjhew from ftoutborn ; referred 
by Junius to 5iCapus z and deduced better 
by Mr. Lye, from tub, perhaps from 
Aub-Horn.] 


1. Obſtinate; inflexible ; eontumacious. 


Strifeful Atin in their Pubborn mind 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin'd. Shak. 
Then ſtood he neere the doore, and proud to draw 
The flubborne bow, thrice tried, and thrice gave law. 
| Chapman. 
The queen is obſtinate, | 
Stubbern to juſtice; apt t accuſe it, and 

Diſdainful to be tried by *t.  Shakeſp. Hen 

He believed he had fo humbled 
they would be no longer ſo ffubborn. 


VIII. 
e garriſon, that 
Clarendon. 
FI not flatter this tempeſtuous king, 
But work his fubborn ſoul a nobler way. Dryden, 


2. Perſiſting; perſevering ; ſteady. 
All this is to be had only mY the epiſtles them- 


— 


1 


| 


| 5+ 
Or woods with knots and knates deform'd and old; 


A a 
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r 1 
ecke. 


lication. 
3. "Stiff 3 not pliable ; inflexible ; not ca- 
fly 2 impreſſion. | 
Love ſoftens me, and blows up fires which 
* my tough —— te ul bon 


And er 


[4 Hardy; firm. 

Patience under torturing pain, 
Where ſtubborn fteicks would complain. Swift 
Harſh ; rough; rugged. | 


A plant of ub born 


W but by a ſoft anſwer deaden their ow 
urnet. 
6. In all its ſes it commonl y implies ſome- 
thing of a bad quality, though Locke 
has catachreſtically uſe 
praiſe. 
STU BBORNLY. adv. [from abbers.] 


Obſtinately ; contumacioully ; inflexibly.. 
Stubbornly he did repugn tbe truth, 
About a certain queſtion in the law. Shak. U. VI. 


He wilfully neglects his book, and ſtubbornly re- 
fuſes any thing he can do. he. | 


So cloſe they cling, ſoftubbornly retire, 4 
Their love 's more violent than the chymiſt's fire, 
| Garth, 
' STU"BBORNNESS. 2. from flubborn.] 
Obſtinacy; vitious ſtoutneſs; contuma- 
cy; inflexibility. 
commendation. 
Happy is your grace, 
That can tranſlate the ſu 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtile, _. 
Shakeſp. As you like it, 
He choſe a courſe leaſt ſubject to envy, between 
tiff Pubbornneſs and filthy flattery, Haytvard. 
Patriots, in peace, aſſert the people's right, 
With noble fubbornneſs reſiſting might. Dryden. 
Stub bornneſt, and an obſtinate diſobedience, muſt 
be maſtered with blows, Locke. 
It failed, partly by the accident of a ſtorm, and 
partly by the fubbornneſs or treachery of that co- 
lony for whoſe relief it was de * Scoift. 
STu"'BBY. adj. [from ffub.] Short — 
thick; ſhort and ſtrong. 

The beds } is ſurrounded with a garland of black 
and ſtubby briſtles. | Grew's' Muſeum. 
STU BNAILL. 7. /. | fub and nail.] A nail 

broken off ; a ſhort thick nail. 
STUCCO. 4 Ital. fuc, 36 A 
kind of fine plaſter for walls. | 
Paliadian walls, Venetian doors, 
Groteſco roofs, and Aucco floors. Pape. 


STUCK. The preterite and participle paſ- 
five of Hicł. 

What more infamous brands have records Puck 
upon any, than thoſe who uſed the beſt parts for 
the worſt ends? Decay of Piety. 

I ) be partners of their crime will learn obedience, 
When they look up and ſee their fellow-traitors 
Stuck on a fork, and black*ning in the ſun. Add. 

When the polypus, from forth his cave 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws are fuck with ſtones and ſands. 
| Pope. 

Stuck o' er with titles, and hung roundwith * Aa 

That thou may'f be by kings, or whores of kings. 


Pope. 

STUCK. 7. /. A thruſt, 
I had a paſs with rapier, fcabbard and all; and 
he gives me the fuck in with ſuch a mortal motion, 
that it is inevitable. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 


STU"CKLE. 2. / Are „Scottiſh.] A num 
ber of ſheaves laid together i in the field 
to dry. Ainſworth. 

STUD. AY" U- Saxon.] 


5 of fortune 


dak, 
bim Si many 25 « Rar rok _ | 
We will not oppoſe any thing that is hard and | 


it in a ſenſe of | 


Dryden has uſed it in | 


And fuds of pearl. 


In —5 ſuch _— 


,-, 


VEE F<; TY * FIRE * 9 
2 


N © 


| | or one beg of fe the ſy 3 lg 


foot. 


2. A nail with a lurge 8 — 


nament; any ornamental Knob or pro- 
tuberance. Sto F # $I 
Handles were to add, | 12 

For which he now was making 3 


A belt of fraw, and i by buds, - | 
With coral claſps and amber Fuds. | Nat. 
Cryſtal and myrrhine cups, emboſs'd with gens 
Milton's P aradi iſe Regained. 
Upon a plane are ſeveral ſmall” oblong Hedi, 
placed regularly in ä order. 

\ * * n on Fe offils, 
A deſk he had of curious Work, 
With glitt'ring ud: about. Stift. 


3. rode, Saxon; 
ſtallion.] A collection n horſes 
and mares. 
In the 'ftuds of Ireland, wich care is taken, 


we ſee horſes hes! of excellent ſhape, vigour, and 
pi 


Mad. 


| Temple, 
ToSTUD. v. a. [from the nodn. ] To adorn 


with ſtuds or ſhining knobs. 
Thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 
Their harneſs fudded all with gold and pearl. Sbab. 
A filver ſtudded ax, alike beſtow'd. - Dryd. Ar, 


STv" DENT. #. J. | ftudens, Latin.) A 
man given to books; schauer, 7 


iſh man. 

Keep a bimetter doc tics, Pry a good udent 
from his book, Shak 1255 Merry Wives of Mindſir. 
This grave advice ſame ſober ſtudent bears, 
And loudly rings it in-his fellow's ears. Dryd. Perſ, 
A fudent ſhall do more in one pours when all 
things concur to invite him to any ſpecial ſtudy, 
than in four at a dull ſeaſon. Wares 's Lo pick, 

I lightly touch the ſubject, and e it to 
ſome ſtudent of the profeſſion. Arbuthnot on can. 


STy* DIED. adj. [from fudy.] 
1. Learned; verſed in any ſtudy ; ; quali 
fied by ſtudy. | 
He died _. 
As one that had been ftudied in his death, 
To throw away the deareſt thing he ow'd, 
As *twere a careleſs trifle. Shakeſpeare, 
I am well fudicd for a liberal thanks 
Which I do owe you. Shakeſp. Antony and Clip. 
It will be fit that ſome man, reaſonably Pudied in 
the law, go as chancellor. | Bacon, 


2. Having any particular inclination. 'Out 
of uſe. 


A prince ſhould not be ſo looſely Pudied as to re- 
member ſo weak a compoſition. Shakeſpeare, 


STU”DIER. #. . [from ftudy.] One who 


ſtudies, . 
dier of the ſtoĩcal philo- 


Lipſius was a great 
ſophy : upon his death-bed his friend told him, 
that he needed not uſe arguments to perſuade him 
to patience ;z the philoſophy which he had ſtudied 
would furniſh him: he anſwers him, Lord Jeſus, 
give me Chriſtian patience. Tillotſin. 

There is a law of nature, as intelligible to a ra- 
tional creature and ſtudier of that law, as the poſitive 
laws of commonwealths. Locke. 


STU DIOUS, adj. [ Pudicux; Fr. fludigfurs 


Lat.] 


1. Given to books and contemplation ; 


given to learning. 
A proper remedy for wandering thoughts he that 
| ſhall propoſe, would do great 3 to 72 2 i- 
ous and contemplative part 'of mankind 


2. Diligent; buſy. 


den ious to And new N hal new allies. Ticks 
3. Atten 
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fad, Illandick, is 2 
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" 


ire . with 
* er . e vene- 
rable The pes Whites 


made 
t for the war and.fudjous of theie trade, % 
* are whoz fondly Sudious of increaſe, / 
Rich foreign mold on cheir ill- natur d 3 : 
Induces - > 3s 
* 2 ; ſuitable to meditation. 
| Let my due — * = e 
the u 1 8 | . 
AY 1 for the fudious ſha Je | 
Kind nature form'd. | Thomſon s Summer. | 
STU DIOUSLY. adv. [from frudiaus.] 
1. Contemplatively ; with cloſe applica- 
tion to literature. 
2. Diligently ; carefully 3 attentively. 
| On a ſhort — — — his head reclines, 
s gen'rous vines. 
And fludiouſly ſurveys his gen rv SPY 
All of. them ftu e memory of 
their honourable ex ion. Atterbury. 
STU DIOUSNESS.: 3. / [from ffudious.] 
Addiction to ſtudy. + 


STUDY. . /. Leude, Fr. ftudium, Lat.] 
1. Application 0 rind w books and learn- 


10 
asg the whole time of his abode in the univer- 


fity, Hammond generally ſpent thirteen pours 7 | 
fits 


the day in fudy. 
Study gives ſtrength to the mind; ny hut, 
S Co 
Engage the mind in ſtudy by a confiderntion of 
the divine pleaſures of truth and knowledge. an, 
2. Perplexity ; deep cogitation. 

Th' idea of her life ſhall ſweetly creep 
Into his fludy of imagination. Sha 

The king of Caſtile, a little contu uſed, and in a 
Audy, ſaid, that. can I not do with my honour, 

Bacon Henry VII. 
3. Attention; meditation; contrivance. 
What can happen 
To me above this — ? All your ftudies 
Make me a curſe like this. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Without ſfady this art is not attained, nor fit to 
be attained. Holyday. 

Juſt men they ſeem'd, and all their ſudy bent 
To worſhip God aright, and know his works, Milt. 

Any particular kind of learning. 

Studies ſerve for delight in er and re- 
tiring, for ornament in diſcourſe, and for ability in 
the judgment and diſpoſition of buſineſs, 

 Bacon's Eſſays. 
Subject of attention. 
The holy ſcriptures, eſpecially the New Teſta- 
ment, are her daily ſtudy. Law. 
6. Apartment appropriated to literary em- 
. ployment. 


Get me a in m Lucius, 
Wee Ful. Ceſar. 
Knock at the fudy, where they ſay he keeps, 


To ruminate ſtrange plots. Shak. Titus Andronicus. | 


Let all fudies and libraries be towards the eaſt. 
Watt on. 
Some ſervants of the king viſited the lodgings of 


the accuſed members, and ſealed up their fudies 
and trunks, Clarendon. 


Both adorn'd their age; 
One for the ftudy, t' other for the * Dryden. 
To STU'DY. v. n. [ fludeo, Lat. eftudier, 
Fr, 


1. To think with. very cloſe application; ;. 


to muſe. - 
I found a moral firſt, and then Hudied for a fable. 


Swi * 
2. To endeavour diligently. | 
Study to be quiet, and do your own buſineſs, 


To STv* pr. . 8. 


1. To apply the mind . 
Nothing lovelier can be found 
lo woman, than to fludy houſehold good. Min. 
Vor. II. 


Auch Ado. 


d We Ie 11. 


- 


You could, for a need, 
zen lines, which I would 


STUFF. . /. [foft, Dutch; 1 Fr. 
| 1. Any matter or 
Let Phidias have rude and obſtinate 


— 


matter it might have had. 
0 workman on his fu his ſkill d 
wr; 7 the fuff gives not the man his 


Of brick, =, of that ſtuff, they caſt to build 
A city and tow'r. 


h ſhew, 


triangle hath there moſt ſubſtance of Puff. 


"Succeſs or loſs, what is or is not, 280 


As uff for theſe two to make paradoxes. Shake 
Thy father, that rag, 1 


| Muſt be thy ſubject, who in ſpite put fu 


To ſome ſhe-beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary,  Shakeſpear: 
| Degrading proſe explains his meaning ill, 

And ſhews the Auf, and not work man's ſkill. 


3. Furniture ; goods. 


Fare away to get our ftuff e.. 
He took away locks, and gave away the 


4. That which fills any thing. 
With ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ft 

Which weighs upon the heart. 7 
5. Eſſence; elemental part. 

Though in the trade of war I have lain men, 
Yet do 1 hold it very uf o' th' conſcience 
To do no contriv'd mu 
6. Any mixture or medicine. 

I did compound for her | 

A certain fu, whic h being ta'en would ſeize 


7. Cloth or texture of any kind. 
than cloth. 


flax growing here into linen cloth and cordage. 


9. Matter or thing. In contempt. 


O proper uff 
This is the very painting of your fear. 


Such fuff as madmen 

Tongue and brain not. 
At this fuſty Puff 
The large Achilles, on his preſt bed lolling, 
From his deny cheſt laughs out a loud . 
5 S'bale 
Plleaſe not thyſelf the flatt'ring crowd to z 
| I allen ff do feed _ nns ear. 


wn Drydes's Perſeus 


—— — — 
— 
. 


ws a ſpeech of n 
On. Shak. Hamlet, 


. 


to 
carve: thou gh his art do that it ſhould, uf 6 


with bande. Oe beauty which otherwiſe in fitte! 
Hooker. 


192 


Milton. 
Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becauſe the 


Moxon's Mechanical E xerciſes 
2. Materials out of which any thing i is 


made, 
Thy verſe ſwells with fuf ſo fine and ſmooth, 
That thou art even . ſin thine art. Sh. Timon 
| Czfar hath wep | 
Ambition ſhould be made 12 — 


es Timon. 


Roſcommon. 


Shakeſp eare. 


ing) 
ms {ant 4 
'Groaning waggons loaded high 
With ftuf. | Covoley's Davideis. 


er. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


The preſent power of life. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


8. Textures of wool thinner and ſlighter 


Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths | 
and ſtuffs of our own growth, and the hemp and 


Baton's Advice to Villiers. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 
Wien, | 
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- You have ve fadicd every ſpot of — lan- |. in contempt or diſlike. . 
1 — erer To Srurr: va; from the W N 
3. To learn by appli Aon. 1. Toll very ful oy any thing. * 


Whea a we ve af 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of bleed, 
With wine and teedings we have ſupplier ſouls." 


\, ' Shakeſpeare 
Each thing deheld did yeeld , 
Our admiration : ſhe ves with cheeſes beapt; 
Sheds Puft with lambs and goats, diſtinetig kept. 
* Chapman. 
; Thoogh plenteous, all too little ſeems 
| To af this maw, this vaſt unhide- bound corps. 
Milton. 
What haye we more to do than wo fluff our guts 
with theſe figs? . © 
| This crook drew hazel -boughs adqwn, 
And. fuff'd her apron wide with nuts io brown. 


OT II 


2. To fill to ancxtnch. - | 
Wich ſome obiiyious antidote 
Cleanſe the fuff*d bofom of that 722 ſtuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. N 


[5 To thruſt into any thing. 
Put roſes into a glaſs with a narrow gg 
fuffing them cloſe together, but 43 5 brui 
and hey retain ſmell and colour Feld a year, 
Bacon's 


Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 


And iron bowels fff the dark abode, 


ryden's e. 
Officious Beueie 9 


Two cuſkions, fta d with bath the ſeat to raiſe, 


A bed, 
The fyfng leaves, with hides of bears o'erſpread. 
Dryden. 


5. To ſwell out by putting ſomething in. 
I will be the man that ſhall make you great. 
I cannot perceive how, unleſs you give me your 
doublet, and fuff me out with ſtraw. * 
Shakeſpeare” 5 Henry IV. 


The gods for fin 
Should with'i a ſwelling dropſy Puff thy ſkin. Dryd. 


6. To fill with ſomething i improper or ſu- 
perfluous. 


the report of particular lives with matter of public 
record, - Wiitons 
, Thoſe accuſations are fuffed with odious gene- 
rals, that the proofs ſe dom make good. Clarendon. 
For thee I dim theſe eyes, and fff. this head 
Witch all ſuch reading as was never read. Pape. 


7. To obſtrud the organs of ſcent or reſpi- 
ration. 


; 


cellent perfume. 
| ——I amfufft, couſin, I cannot ſmell. Shateſp. 
8. To fill meat with ſomething of high re- 
ea 
| She went for parſly to Auf a abet Sbaleſp. 
Fe alm'd at all, yet never could excel 


In any ching but fuffing of his veal. King's Cookery. 


9. To form by ſtuffing. 


_An-eaftern king put a judge to death for an ini» _ 


quitous ſentence, and ordered his hide to be —— — 
ih into a e placed upon the tribunal. 


1 
* 
: 
. 


E e : 4 


o 


"Eftrange. 


Gay. 


tural H 79 
14. To fill by being put into any thing. 


Shakeſj Cs 
With inward arms the dire machine they. load, | 


It is not uſual among the bet patterus to fluff 


Theſe gloves the count ſent me; z. they are an ex- 
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* e x. To feed geen. 
Wedg'd in l ſpacious elbow- r- bow 
And on her plate a treble ſhare, 
As if ſhe ne er could have enough, 
Taught harmleſs man to cram and 
{from Auf) 
A That by which any thing is filled 


Rome was a farrago out of the 40 


n ; and Greece, though one orgs” under 


Alexander, yet the people, that were the fluſfing and 


materials thereof, exiſted. before. ale. 


2. Reliſhing ingredients put into meat. 


Arrach leaves are * gocd in pottage and flip 
8 ings. 8 / [ fur F prac 
TUKE or TUCK. 1. z OF. Hucco, 
Htalian.] A compoſition of lime and 
marble, powdered very fine, commonly 
called plaſter of Paris, with which figures 
and other ornaments reſembling ſculp- 


ture are made. See STUcco. Bailey, 


 STULM. 2. J A ſhaft to draw water out 


of a mine, Bailey. 


S$TULTILOQUENCE. 2. / [ fultus — 


loguentia, Lat.] Fooliſh talk. Didt. 
S run. . , um, Swediſh; ſuppoſed to 
de contracted from muſtum, Latin. ] 
1. Wine yet unfermented; muſt. 
An unctuous chammy vapour, that arifes from 


the fam of grapes when they lie maſhed in the vat, 
puts out a light when dipped into it. Addif. on Italy. 


2. New wine uſed to raiſe fermentation 1 in 
dead and vapid wines. 


Let our wines without mixture or um be all fine, 
Or call up the maſter, and break his dull noddle, 
Te 7s Jonſon. 
3. Wine revived by a new fermentation. 
Drink ev'ry letter on t in tum, 
And make it briſk champaigne become. Hudibras. 


To STU. v. @. [from the noun.] To 


renew wine by mmcing- freſh wine and 


railing a new fermentation. 

Vapid wines are put upon the lees of noble 
wines to give them ſpirit, and we ſtum our wines 
to renew their ſpirits. Flyer. 


Fo STUMBLE. v. . [This word Junius 


derives from fump, and ſays the original 
meaning is to {ri4e, or trip, againſt a 
au J rather think it comes from 


1. To rip in walking. 
When the will take the rein, I let her run; 
But ſhe Il not fumble. Shakeſpeare"s Winter's Tale. 
A headſtall being reſtrained to keep him from 
Aunblng, hath been often burſt. 
+ RR Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
* As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Gloſter fumbled; and in falling 
Struck me, that ſought to ſtay him, overboard. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The way of the wicked is as darkneſs; they 
know not at what they fumble. Prev. iv. 19. 
Cover'd o'er with blood, 
Which from the patriot's breaſt in torrents flow” d, 
He faints; his ſteed no longer bears the rein, 
But fumbles o'er the heap his hand had flain. Prior. 


2. To ſhip; to err; to ſlide into crimes or 


blunders. 7 
He that loveth his brother abideth in the ncht, 
and there is none occaſion of ftumbling in him. 


This my day of grace 
They who negle& and ſcorn, ſhall never taſte; 
But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more, 
That they may fumble on, and deeper fall. Milton, 


3. To ſtrike againſt by chance; to 
on by chance: with «por. 


This extreme dealing had driven her to put her- | 
&1f with a great lady of that country, by which | 


_— 1 
— \ 2 
f 6 | 3 
— 1 3 þ 
2 + M 


5 Voere little for the bur « 
1 What man art thou, that thus beſcreen'd in a} an 
jer 


. 


| 


 cccaion ths had; 
her or her family. Sidn. 


(Yo ſoot en my-counſel:? Shak, Romeo and Fu 


ſide, wann 1 a delicious morſel. 
I Eftrange. 
inadvertency, apo Livia 
Dryden. 


dentally fumbled upon by men buſy and inquiſiti ve. 


to endeavour to pronounce them, and guide him 
buy ſhewing Him the motion of your own lips; tf 
which he will, with a little . ary 
np or ongipf them. Holder; E 
To STU MBLE. v. 4. ha F 
1. Fo obſtruct in progreſs ; to make to 
trip or ſtop. 
2. To make to boggle z to offend.” 
Such terms amus'd them all, 
And led many. Milton's | Paradiſe Loft 
If one illiterate man was fumbled, *twas e, 
others of his form would be fo too. Feͤell. 
One wn, more tumbles me in the very founda- 
tion of this hypotheſis. . Locke. 
STUMBLE. #./. [from the verb.] 
1. A trip in walking. 


2.A ladder; a failure. 


an honourable life. 


STU MBLER. . /. [Fm hieb 
that ſtumbles. & 


Be ſweet to all: is thy eee four! i 
Then keep ſuch company, make them thy allay 3 ; 
Get a ſharp wife, a ſervant that will low'r : 
A fumbler ſtumbles leaſt in 7 way. 


STU MBLINGBLOCK. [from ffum- 
STU" a 
ſtumbling; cauſe 
offence. ' - 1 
We preach Chriſt e unto the Jaws 
ftumblingblock, and unto the Greeks ay; cg ie 
I Fe' ls 22 
| Shakeſpeare is a | Pumblingblock to thele rigid 4 
ticks. ? Spectator. 
This fumbling-flone we hope to take away. 
| Burnet. 
| STUMP. 3. / { fumpe, Daniſh ; fompe, 
Dutch; Hompen, Dan, to lop.] The part 
of any ſolid body OI, > after "the 


reſt is taken away. 
He ſtruck ſo. ſtrongly, that the knotty ſting 
Of his huge tail he quite in ſunder cleft; 
Five joints thereof he hew'd, and but the ſlump him 
; left. 8 r. 
Vour colt's tooth is not caſt yet.—Not while 1 
have a ſtump. Sbakeſpeare. 
He through the buſhes ſcrambles ; 
A fump doth trip him in his pace, 
Don comes poor Hob upon his face 
Amongſt the briers and brambles. t. Nym. 
Who, cauſe they re waſted to the 1 q 
Are repreſented beſt by rumps. . ibras. 
A coach-horſe ſnapt off the end of his finger, 
and I dreſſed the ſtump with common digeſtive. 
 Wiſeman's Surgery. 
| A poor aſs, now wore out to the lumps, fell down 
under his load. 
Againſt-a ſtump his tuſks the monſter grinds, 


ige. 


mos 


1 Jo. ii. 10. 


light 


They 3 the RY which being 
they ſeldom. plow in. 


Lee 


Tuck ans av | 


A moule, bred in a-cheſt, dropped out over the | 


May of 2. greateſt inventions have been dcci- 


* 


Ble.] Cauſe of 
n, cauſe of 


L' Eftrange. | 


And in the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds. Dryd. | 
A tongue might have ſome reſemblance to the 


* Jay” 1 * 
7 T .- 


| 


J 


Bl 


, Write down b and 5, and make ſigns. to him 


1 


: 


: 


| 
4 
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| 


One fumble is enough to deface the. FR, A of] 


a} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, 
, 


. 


ſtump of a feather. 5 Cereu's Muſeum. | 

| Worn to the ſump in the ſervice of the maids, | 

 *tis thrown out of doors, or condemned to kindle | 

a fire. . Swift te 

STU MPY.. adj. [how flump,] Full r 

ſtumps ; ; ftrong. A bad N 
word. 


} 


. 


* 


1 
Herbert. | 


y 
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noiſe. . , 

i. To 6: HORS Pak * with noile. 
1 An vhivetfal; 1 Wild 
"of ning ſounds, and voices — 
Javits his ea. 


Still hall 1 dens ind acer Jult the ſeors, N 
| mb, Codrus? Pheſeid o'er and oer? 


Ded x. 
Too frong. a noiſe lun: . 
weak. does not act upon the organ. . 
of So Alma, wearied of great, N 
And nodding in her chair of ſtate, F 
Stum'd and worn out with endleſs chat 
Of Will did this, and Nan ſaid that. Prior, 
Shouts as thunder loud affti&t the alt, | 
And fun the birds relens d: 
he. Britons, once a ſayage kind, E 
Deſcendants of the barbarous Hun. 
With limbs tobuſt, and voice that flum, 
Vou taught to modulate their tongues, 
And ſpeak without the help of lungs. 1 Su. 
2. To make ſenſeleſs or dizzy-with ax blow, 


One hung a pole-ax at his ſaddle-bow, 
And one a heavy. mace to fav the foe. Dryden. 


Sruxe, The preterite and _—_ 
paſſive of fing. 
To both theſe ſiſters have I fworn my love: 
Each jealous of the * the Fung 
Are of the adder. Shatoſpeare $ King Lrar. 
With envy fung, they view each other's deeds ; 
The fragrant wor with diligence proceeds. 
Dede Ancid, 
Sruxk. The preterite of Hint. 
To Sru Nr. W. 4. „ nn To 
hinder from growt. 
* Though this biage ferred the girl in ber pen, 
it gave her a hardy ey ett ſhe had life and 
ſpirits x -- © Arbathm, 
There he ſtopt mort, nor ſince has writ a 5 
But has the wit to make the mot of little; - 
Like funted hide-bound trees, that juſt have 
Sufficient ſap as once to bear and rot- . 
The tree 5 
Grew ſcrubby, dried a-top, and Punnd; 5 
And the next 27 ſtubb'd and burnt it. 


Srurg. 2. / Lupa, Latin.] Cloth or 
flax dipped i in warm medicaments, and 
applied to a hurt or fore. | 

A fomentation was by ſome, pretender to ſur- 


gery applied with coarſe woollen upes, one of 
which was bound upon his leg. Miſeman ' Surgery. 


To STUPE. v. a. from the noun.] To fo- 


ment; to dreſs with ſtupes. 
The eſcar W and erer the part actes with 
wine. inan 


STUPEFA*CTION, 2. /.- 70 upefaton, Er. 
Atupefactus, Lat.] Inſenſibility; dulneſs; 
ſtupidity ; fluggiſhneſs of mind; r 
folly. 
al reliance of the dictates of conſcience — 2 
a hardneſs and ſſupefaction upon its Southe 
She lent to ev'ry child 
Firm impudence, or ffupe faction mila 
And ſtraight ſucceeded, leaving ſhame no room, 
Cibberian forebead, or Cimmerian gloom. Pope. 
STUPeEFA"CTIVE. adj, [from Nupefattur, 
Lat. fupefatif, Fr.] Cauſing inſenſi- 
bility ; dulling ; 5 obſtructing the ſeniſss ;z 
narcotick ; opiate. 
It is a 3 fomentation, and kad dy nale 
mixture of ſome ſtupefuctiue. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
Opium hath a Pupefattive part, and a heating 
we ; the one moving ſleep, the other a heat. 
Bacon. 
STUPE "Dus. adj. [ fupendus, Latin. ; 
Wonderful; amazing; aſtoniſhing. *© ' 


All thoſe Pupendada acts deſervedly ate the ſub- 
ject of a hiſtory e, written in Latin by a 


He t [Great | 


learned prelates 


OC I e 
c Stn TS 


as W; | | #:. 
i6-ut bel eU, and ut Gt © | 1 


E 2 the e bt 
2. Brutal ſtrength. 
STURDY. adj. [e 
1. Hardy; flout ; 
always uſed of men, with ſome diſagree- 
able idea of coarſeneſs or rudeneſs. 

This muſt be done, and I would fain ſee 
Mortal ſo furdy as to gainſay. + _  Hudibras. 
Aw'd by that houſe, accuſtom'd to command, 

The furdy kerns in due ſubjection ſtand, * 
Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. Dryden. 
A flurdy hardened finner ſhall advance to the | 
utmoſt pitch of impiety with leſs reluQtance than 
he took the firſt ſteps, whilſt his conſcience was 
| yet 43 and tender. 
2. Strong; forcible. 
The i i! -apparelled knight now had gotten the 


reputation of ſome Aer lout, he had ſo well de- 
fended himſelf, Sidney. 


Wes TY) 
we: French. 1 


As to forſake the living God !. 35 leon, 
Men, boys, und women, fupid with ſurpriſe, 
Where er ſhe 5. fix their wond'ring eyes. Dryd. 

I I by chance ſucceed, / | 
Know, I am not ſo ſtupid, or ſo hard, | 
Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſerv'd reward. Dryd- | 
| Wich wild ſurptiſe | 
A moment fupid, motionleſs, Ke Rood, 
2. Performed without fill or genius. 
Wit, as the chief of virtue's friends, 
Diſdains to ſerve ignoble ends: 
Obſerve what loads of fupid rhimes 


Oppreſs us in corrupted times. wiſt. 

STUPI'DITY. 2. /. [ te, Fr. ftupi- | 
ditas, Latin.) Dulneſs ; heavineſs of 
mind; ſluggiſhneſs of underſtanding. 

Shadwel alone, of all my fons, is he N 
Who ſtands confirm'd in full fupidity, Dryden. | 

Sru'riprx. adv. | from fupid.] 
1. With ſuſpenſion or inactivity of under- | 
ſanding. 

That ſpace the evil one abſtracted ſtood 
From acorn» evil, and for 8 der — Lop. 
. Stupi s Par 

2 RE ; without apprehenſion. 

On the ſhield there were engraven maps of coun- 
tries, which Ajax could not comprehend, but looke a 
on as fupidly as his fellow-beaſt the lion. Dryden 

"That 


STu"PIFIER, 2. / [from fupify.] 
efacio, Lops : 


which cauſes ſtupidity. 
this word ſhould therefore be ſpelled | 


Lotte. 


Ones 1 
« 


That kigh trees . and rocks in pieces 
tore. Spenſer. 


LF Stiff; ſtout. 


rather furdy than dainty. 
4 Sturdieſt oaks 


Or torn up ſheer, Milton's Paradiſe Regained. | 
STU"RGEON. . J. | flurio, turſio, Lat] A] 
ſea-fiſh, 


It is part of the ſeutellated bone of a PTR 
being flat, of a porous or cellular conſtitution on 


r 


To STU'PIFY. v. a. | fupef? 


; Thoſe 2 

Will Zupify and dull the ſenſe a While. 

5 Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Confider whether that method, uſed to quiet 


To STUT. v. n. [ 
To STU'T TER. I der, Dut.] To ſpeak 
with heſitation ; to ſtammer. 


7 
ö 
| 
| 
| 
, 


| Divers fut : the cauſe is the refrigeration of the 
fome conſciences, does not fupefy * Ps tongue, whereby it is leſs apt to move; and there- 
| way of Try. fore naturals ut. Bacon. 
The fumes of his paſhon: db as really intoxicate 
his diſcerning faculty, as the fumes of drink diſ- STU“ TTER. |. [from Fut. ] Own that | 


compole and ſtupiſy the brain of a man overcharged | 
with it, South. 
Envy, like a cold poiſon, benumbs and Supifes 3 
and, conſcious of its own impotence, ant its arms 
in deſpair, | 
2. To deprive of material motion. 
It is not malleable; but yet is not fluent, bu: 
* ed. Bacon. 
Pure it into the vickliler, ang ſo proceed to 
TO pens: Bacon. 
R. Aas 1 Fr.] 
W or diminution of enſibility 
A pungent pain in the region of the — 


'STUTTERER. 


a a ſtammerer. 
Many ſtutters are very cholerick, choler lata. 
a dryneſs in the tongue. Bacon's Natural ** 


STY. 2. /. [ye1xe, Saxon. ] 
A cabbin to keep hogs in. 
Tell Richmond, 
That in the fty of this moſt bloody boar 
My ſon George Stanley is frank'd up in hold. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
| When her hogs had miſs'd their way, 
Th' untoward creatures to the fty I drove, 


IT 


A 


2 fuper or dull pain in the thigh, and colick, are] And whiſtled all the way. Gay. 
ſymptoms of an inflammation of the kidneys. May thy black pigs lie warm in little 2 
Arburbnot on Diet; And have no thought to grieve them till they die 


x 


2. Any place of beſtial debauchery. 

They all their friends and native home forget, 

To roll with pleaſure in a ſenſual fy. - Milton. 
With what eaſe 

Might'ſt thou * this monſter from his throne, 


To Sru' RATE. b. 4. [ fupro, Latin. ] 70 
To raviſh ; to violate. 

STUPRA” TION, 2. ; [Aupratio, from fu- 
pro, Latin.] Rape; violation. | 
eee act de drawn into Ar 
roton. 


rutal; obſtinate. It is 


Atterbury. | 


»„Üö— 
- 


Ne aught his furdy ſtrokes might ſtand before, | 


one fide, the cells being worn down and ſmooth | 


— 


Kutten, to hin- | 


724 with heſitation; 


He was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs | 
Wotton. | 


Bow'd their ſtiff necks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, | | 


— — 


405 ; but the authorities are againſt | on the other. Weodward, | 
'STURK; xy ws ne, Saxon.] A young 
1. 10 make ſtupid; to N of ſenſibi- ox or heifer. Bailey. Thus they are ſtill 
lity ; to dull. called in Scotland. 


— 


| 


[ 


| 


Now made a fy, Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


8 
— ee — 


\ 


| 


3. Mode of 


4 


LETS 


{itn wh ww dere Ae © || 


pyrrole ay increas; Afilion. &14 th lid. 
2 2 an ile err d. a. an Nat To Sr x, . a. {from the my To woe 4 | F 
ora, By 3 deteſtad ene N * F948 3 up in a ity. - | | | 
hundred of the fame Fupendovs fize, "From Cambridge, hy y old eee Here you fly me 
undred e bu {no the hills. Albin. Here toughly c y digeſt In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
ui ve us an idea of th "The immenſe rat votes our common law. The reſt of th' iſſand. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
2 70 ap in in eee ee of Donte. | To. Tv. v. 1. To ſoar; to aſcend. 
| Cheyne. $49" Digs. 4 5 [from Purdy. 1 eee [ Latin.) eli; 
STU PUPID. PID. nf. Pupide de, Fr, fupidur, Eat.) 1. Stoutneſs ; hardineſs. *" Þ + infernal ; pert Cs St oe bf the 
1. Dull ; wanting te nſibility; wanting dt eren — * his D poetipal vers of hell. YR | 
: fling for himſelf, by his conver- | 
pau] heavy ; Nloggiſh of und 65 . Ange ga of | , Atthat fo ſudden an | 
0 x; 2 mould be fo fupid gro wn | t fturdineſs, and ſtandin N his own legs, is | Bent their aſpect. 


STYLE. u. /. | ftylus, Latin.) 
he Manner of writing with l to lan- 


guage. 
Ha 


ppy 
That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſa of fortune 
Into fo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. Shakeſpeare, 
Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than 
venture upon ſo tender and nice a ſubject with my 
ſeverer ſtyle. More. 
Proper words in proper places make = true 
definition of a file. 8wift. 
Let ſome lord but own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, how the ſiyle refines ! 19 — 
2. Manner of ſpeaking appropriate to 
Particular character s. 
No fty/e is held for baſe, where love well named 
is. Side. 
There was never yet philoſopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently, 
However they have writ the fyle of gods, 
And make a pic at chance and ſufferance. Shak, 


inting. 
The great file ſtands alone, and does not require, 


| 145 does not as well admit, a addition 


rom inferior beauties. The ornamental file alſo 
poſſeſſes its own peculiar merit : however, though - 
the union of the two may make a ſort of compoſite 
file, yet that ſtile is likely to be more imperfe& 
than either of thoſe which go to its * 


ſo 
4. It is likewiſe applied to mufick. 


'5. Title ; appellation. | 
Ford 1 a knave, and I will aggravate his file 
thou ſhalt know him for knave and o_—_ 
Shak 
The king gave them in his commiſſion t 
and appellation which belonged to them. Gs 
O virgin! or what other name you bear 

Above that ffy/e, O more than mortal fair! 

Let not an ble ſuppliant ſue in vain. | 
Dryden's AEntid, 
Propitious hear our pray'r, © // 

Whether the f/e of Titan pleaſe thee more, 

Whoſe purple rays th' Achzmenes adore. 

P ope” s Statins. 
6. Courſe of writing. Unuſual. 
While his thoughts the ling'rin day beguile, 

To gentle Arcite let us turn our fle. Dryden. 


7. STYLE of Court, is properly the prac- 
tice obſerved by any court in its way of 
proceedin Ayliffe's Parergon. 


8. A 5 6b f iron uſed anciently in writ- 


ing on tables of wax. 
9. Any thing with a ſharp point; as a 


graver, the pin of a dial. 

Placing two files or needles of the ſame ſteel, 
touched with the ſame loadſtone, when the one is 
removed but half a ſpan, the other would ſtand 
like Hercules's pillars, | Brown. - 


10. The ſtalk which riſes from amid the 


leaves of a flower. | 
Style is the middle prominent part of the flower 

of a plant, which adheres to the fruit or ſeed: 

"tis uſually Nender and long, whence it has its 

name. NQuincys : 

The figure of the flower-leaves, ſtamina, apices, 

file, and ſeed · veſſel. 


Ee 2 


* 


. 


To 


4 
3 | | 
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STY'PTICAL. 
tho* erroneoufly, written fliptick.] The, 
ſame as aſtringent; but generally ex- 
preſſes the moſt efficacious fort of aftrin- | 
gents, or thoſe which are applied to ſtop | 


\ 4 . - Wy r N . E. 
* A te. bt Þ \ f wi '* 
s 4 .. N : . 7 


— 


call; ro term; to name. 
Ibs chancellor Ag exch equer 
mind mould be Hd a 7 
| Err not that fo ihall end 
2 ſtrife Which thou call 'ſt evil, 8 we A 
, The Afile of glory. Milion't Paradiſe Las 
n Fortune's gifts, my actions 
May pile their o rewards. 


- thinks he ought to carry the N and is ready 
to Pile It impudence in any one who ſhall, ſtand 
out. Locke. 


His conduct might have made him iu 3 


A father, and the 1 h his child. Swift. 


hoever backs his tenets with authorities, 


»*.4 by * R . 
* . , 1 
. * 8 
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ret ee ref Sous enen 5 4 [fubadtrr, 
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Lat] "The „ lav. E 
act of reduan to any! tate, as of mix -- trary in an riour 
two. bode bodies prey or ng | 32 nh op x ; 
F Aer 3 N vine n a 
wr" « very mall two —.— the _= oor A ag ors 3 my; may be by 
or abſolyte converſion and | 8 UBC 75 Nr = fall. 'Watrs. 
the other maturation : K hereof iber nA UTA” ? * aud cuta. 
icuous in living creatures, in which mo” is | eon. Lying Pry the ſkin. 


. Deitbam's Sopby. | Sen 


\ 
, 


Sussex. adj. { ſabalterne, French. 5 


STY PTICX. 125 Pais, * 


rench. This is uſu 


hæmorrhages. vincy. 


Fruits of trees and rubs contain phlegm, oil, | 
and an eſſential ſalt, by which they are ſharp, | 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 
There is a four 2 ſalt diffuſed through the | 


ſweet, ſour, or fiyptick. 


earth, which paſh 


a concoction in plants, be- 
cometh milder. 


removed into lower glaſſes, having gently abſtract 
ed the whole, there remained in the bottom, and 
the neck of the retort, a great quantity of a cer- 
tain dry and ſtiptical ſubſtance, moſtly of a yellowiſh 
colour. Boyle. 

In an effuſion. of blood, having doflils ready dipt 
in the royal fiptick, we e Nen. - 


Wiſeman's Surg 
STYPTI'CITY.#. /. The power Hach. 
ing blood. 


Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the viſci- 
dities by their fypricity, and mix with all animal 
acids. Fleyer. 

To STY'THY. v. a. [See 8TI TH.] 
forge on an anvil. 
By the forge that Aytbied Mars his helm, 
Pl kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o'er. Shak. 
SUA'SIBLE. adj. [from ſuadeo, Lat.] Eaſy 
to be perſuaded. 
Sua"s1ve. adj. [from ſuadeo, Lat.] Hav- | 


ing power to perſuade, 
it had the paiſions in perfect ſubjection; and 
though its command over them was but ſuaſive 
and political, yet it had the force of coaction, and 
deſpotical. South. ' 
Sua's0RrY. adj. [/uaſerius, Lat.] Having 


tendency to perſuade. 


SUA'VITY, 3. /,. n Fr. fuavitas, | 


Lat.] 
1. Sweetneſs to the ſenſes. 
She defired them for rarity, pulchritude, and 
fuavity. Brown. 
2. Sweetneſs to the mind. 
Sus, in compoſition, ſignifies a bed 
nate degree. 
SUBA'CID. adj. | ſub and acidus, Lat.] 
Sour in a ſmall degree. 


The juice of th fiem is like the chyle in the 


animal body, not ſurficiently concocted by circula- 
tion, and js commonly ſubacid in all plants. 
Arbutbnit on Aliments. 
SUBA'CRID. adj. | ſub and acrid.] Sharp 
and pungent , a ſmall degree. 
The green choler of a cow taſted ſweet, bitter, 


futacrig, or a little pungent, and turned ſyrup of 
viole:s en. Fleyer 


To SU BAT CT. v. a. [ ſabactus, Lat.] To 
reduce; to ſubdue. 
Tang ble bodies have no pleaſure in the- conſort 


of air, but endeavour to ſuba it into. a more | 


Brown. : 
From ſpirit. of ſalt, carefully dephlegmed and 


— os 


—— I In 


dienſe body » 


Bacon. | 


F 


different reſpects is both ſuperiour and 
inferiour. It is. uſed in the army of 1 


altern. arts. 
SUBALTE"RNATE. adj, | ſubalternus, La- 
tin.] Succeeding by turns. Dis. 


SUBASTRI'NGENT. adj. [ ſub and aftrin- 
[Ssusst ADLE. 2. , [ ſub and beadle.] An 


SUBCHA'NTER, u. /. 


ſuccentor, Lat.] The ty of the pre- 
SuBCLA'VIAN, adj. [ /ub and clavus, La- 


— 
Fw 


* 
o 


Ta 
j a 2 


* * F * 4 % 
*. 


an abſolute converſion and aſſimilation of 
riſhment into the body. _Bacon' Natural 


4 


Inferiour 5 ſubordinate 3 that which in 


officers below a 22 af” 40508 
Love's ſubalterns, a duteous band, * 
Like watchmen round their chief appear; 
Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 
And Venus; maſk'd, brought up the rear. Prior. 
There had like to have been a duel between two 
ſubalterns, upon a diſpute which ſhould be governor 
of Portſmouth. .- | 
One, while a ſubaltern officer, was every day 
complaihing againſt the pride of colonels towards 
their officers ; yet, after he received his com- 
miſſion for a regiment, he confeſſed the ſpirit of 
colonelſhip was coming faſt upon bim, and it daily 
increaſed to his death. - + . Swift. 
This ſort of univerſal ideas; which may either 
be conſidered as a genus or ſpecies, is — 


gent.] Aſtringent in a ſmall degree. 


under beadle. 

They ought not. to execute thoſe precepts by 
ſimple meſſengers, or ſubbeadles, but in their own 
perſons. Aylife. 


Placed beneath the heavens. 
The moſt refined glories of ſubceleftial excellen- 
cies are but more faint reſemblances of theſe, 
Glanville. 


[ /ub and chanter; 


centor in a ca 


tin. 

Se lic is applied to any thing under the 
armpit or ſhoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, or 
muſcle, 

The liver, though ſeated on the right fide, yet, 
by the ſubclavian diviſion, doth equi-diſtantly com- 
municate its activity unto either arm. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


The chyle firſt mixeth with the blood in the 
ſubclavian vein, and enters with it into the heart, 
where it is very imperfectly mixed, there being no 


mechaniſm nor fermentation to convert it into 


blood, which is effected by the lungs. Arbutbnot. 


SUBCONSTELLA'TION. 2. / { ſub and 
| . conſtellation.) A ſubordinate or ſecon- 
dary conſtellation. 
As to the picture of the ſeven ftars, if thereby 
be meant the Pleiades, or ſubconſtellation upon the 
back of Taurus, with what congruity they are de- 
ſcribed, in a clear night an ordinary eye may diſ- 
cover. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


SUBCONTRA'CTED.. part. adj. | ſub and 
contracted.] Contracted after a former 
contract. 

Your claim, 
J bar it in the intereſt of my wife; 
"Tis the is ſubcontrafted to this lord, 
And. L her. huſband .coptradi your banes. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Quincy. f 


un 


Addiſon. | 


N 


SUBCELE'STIAL, adj, [ ſub and celeftial.] | 


| 


was 


-| SUuBDE ACON, . J. -[ /ubdiaconus, Latin,] 


Spnpy” Ax. # 


1 li.. 
So spDp cur. adj. L and 45 las, 
Lat.] Se I | 
nnen [ /ub and deriſor. 
— 


| 77 8 8 CE. 


In the Romiſh church ha 
who is the deacon's — i 7 


ak ry 
Ns of Leah e 


Whenever the dean and chapter 1 
act, that ſuch confirmation may be valid. the ths? 


muſt join in perſon, and not in Ga perſon of 
deputy or n only. 5 


or * 
— 40 * 


This yrs ler mirth is for from givi 
offence to us : it is rather a pleaſant e 5 


8 our converſation. 
UBDITITIOUS. ſubdititius . 
tin.] Put bea i place of Tome: 


thing elſe. 
To SUBDIyE“R SIT. . a. [Jub and diver- 
75. ] To diverſify again what is already 


iverſi ſied. 
The ſame wool one man felts into a hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, another into arras; and theſe 
variouſly Jubdiverfified according to the fancy of 
the artificer. Hale. 
To Su BDI VIDE. v. 8. Lbdiviſer, Fr. 


ſub and divide.) To divide a part into 
yet more parts. 

In the riſe of eight, in tones, there be two 
beemols, or half notes; ſo as if you divide the 
tones equally, the eight is but ſeyen whole and 
equal 2 and if you ſubdivide that into half 
notes, as in the ſtops of a lute, it maketh the 
number thirteen. Bacon Natural Hiftory« 

When Brutus and Caſſius were overthrown, ſoon 
after Antonius and Octavianus brake and 2 
vided. : acun. 
The glad father glories in his child, 

When he can ſubdivide a fraction. =Roſcommon, 

When the progenies of Cham and Japhet ſwarm- 
ed into colonies, and thoſe colonies were ſubdivided 
into many others, in time their deſcendants loſt 
the primitive rites of divine worſhip, retaining — 
the notion of one deity. 

, "Fc, 


SuBDIVI'SION. . . [ ſubdivi 
from ſubdivide.) * 


1. The act of ſubdividing. 
When any of the parts of any idea are farther 
divided, in order to a clear explication of the 
whole, this is called a ſubdiviſion; as when a year 
is divided into months, each month into days, and 
each day into hours, which may be farther ſubdi- 
vided into minutes and ſeconds, Watts's Logicks 
2, The parts diſtinguiſhed by a ſecond di- 
viſion, | 3 
How can we ſee ſuch a multitude of ſouls caſt 
under ſo many ſubdiviſions of miſery, without e- 
flecting on the abſurdity of a government that ſa+ 
crifices the happineſs of ſo many reaſonable be- 
ings to the glory of one * Addiſon. 
In the decimal table the ſubdiviſins of the cubit, 
as ſpan, palm, and digit, are deduced from the 
ſhorter cubit. 1 Arbutbnot. 
pot 8 adj, Er Kr, © Cun- 


; ſubtle; 
To SuBDUu'cT. "Lay | 


1. To withdraw; to take away. — + 
Or nature fail's 3 in me, and left ſome * 


| Not ro * ſuch object to n 1 . 


%* 


. * 
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| EIS 995 . ; 7 8 14 5 5 1 > U B 53 N 5 py | 3 4 ; . 5 8 | 6 B % {4 ; Y 5 e 
Des n My: Ne wok perhaps is | Suns cunt; . adj. | febjacenr, Latin, I © Were ie fo but only by their choice, ' [2 1 
© More'than enoughe--. Ws OA | Lying under J And not from birth did forc'd dominion. tales, 
J operation. . ² of mountains are waſhed | _ O97 prince alone would bare the public vole "ol 
„Take the other operation” of arithmetick, ſub-] away by rains;'and borne down upon the ſubjacent : 4 | , Did. 
Auction : if out of chat ſuppoſed / worry R_ Rig NENT -- Woodward. | N kings, a apr MR ned) RY 
54 | erations we | TR” . 2 * them awtu ir s, can ſtruggle 
- tude of antecedent gen fubduce | 9 SUBJECT. v. a. [ /ubjetur, Latin.) |. with and fabvut the ; . we ein 
1 and yet til the quotient mult be infinite. * To put under. r w_ 


, . FTE 
© Ya. : * 


— 


£ 


* 
Fi. ** 
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| |; | 99 55 \, Dawenants,, 

EE ha be | £644. I Hale. | +1 4 -», The angel + - | 2, That on which any operation, eite 

SyppvcT10Nn.#./; | from Jubdud?.] * een I * Abe, mental or material, is performed. N 

1. The act of taking away.  _ . The medal bears each form and name: Now fpurs the Jated traveller apace "4+; 1. 
Poſſibly the Divine beneficence ſubducting that | In one ſhort view, ſubjetted to our eye, . To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 


influence which it communicated from the time] Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties. lie. Pope. The ſubjeft of our watch. Shakeſpeare's Macheth.. 4 

gane, ff dr werter of the fabguctioe.. 2. Ta reduce to ſubmiſſion ; to make ſub- | % for beroick, fong pleaſed mov 

++ 9 11 Hale's Origin of Mankind. + ordinate 3; © make ſubmiſſive. be Here he would have us fix our thoughts; nor 
2. Arithmetical ſubſtraction. 2 ' Think not, ,young warriors, your diminiſh's | are they too dry a Jelic for our contemplation. 


© Suppoſe we take the other operation of arithme- | „„ name 1 . . Decay of Ny. 
tick, Les if out of that infinite multitude Shall loſe of luſtre, by ſubjefing rage a I will not venture on ſo nice a fubje# L my 
of antecedent generations we ſhould ſubduce ten, To the cool dictates of experienc'd age. Dryden. | ſevere ſtyle. | ore. 
the reſidue muſt be leſs by ten than it was before | 3 To enſlave ; to make obnoxious. Make choice of a ſubjef beautiful and noble, 
that ſubduction, and yet fill the quotient be in- I live on bread like you, feel want like you, which, being capable of all the graces that colours 
finite. {+ Hale. SW grief, * ping, like 75 : 13 22 thus, 2 elegance of po > give, ſhall afford a per- 
TE. from . Tan you ſay to me I ama king? ect art an ample field of matter wherein to expa-- * 
To 8 1 282 [ fubdo, or ſobje- 9 IR | Shokeſpeare's Richard II.] tiate.. : Dryden. . 
£0, Latin. LE 4144 „in that fatal hour; Ft, The ſubje& of a propoſition is that concerning 
1, To cruſh; to oppreſs; to ſink ; to eee to = victor's cruel pow'r, 3 | which any thing is affirmed or denied. | 
wer. n . - Watts Logich. 
over Nothing could have ſubdued nature <P — 33 by 2 by thoſe tht fs 2 2 is, that UI publiſhing — praiſes. 
4 : itch; and he is the moſt ſubjec- to the world ; not bj f 
deen 3 we ted, the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his — " birth. © | 1 8 9 4 "Oy wiſh 4 
Them that roſe up againſt me haſt thou ſubdued . P's Locke. | , That in whi 84 | be 
under me. P | 1 Sam. xxii. 40. | 4+ 1 0 14 — £ to mays liable. 13 2 in xhich any ching inheres or 3 
If aught were worthy to ſubdue | the veſſels yield, it ſubjetts the perſon to all * | 3 | 
The ſoul of man, Milton. | the inconveniencies of an erroneous circulation. | "—_— 2 act of chats fk 4, l. 
. Arbutbnot. . . . 
2. 2 * · Ne to reduce under a new 5. To Gheait : to ike acconatable. N — it reigna, children, women, old * 
N x A. 3 od is not bound to ſubjeci his ways of operation "Bet 
Be fruitful and repleniſh the earth, and 3 + to the 2 of our . _ —— him- | 4 [In . ar.] The nominatwe caſe 
Auguſtus Ceſar ſubdued Egypt to the Roman | ſelf to do nothing but what we muſt Sens: ha ; _ 3 = the: 
9 ; | * . ubje verb. rte Latin Gran. 
em re overcome in battle, and ſubdue 746. To make ſubſervient. 'SUBJE"CTION. 2. / [from fubje&.] | 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils, Milton. A He ſubjefed to man's ſervice angel wings. Milt. 1. The act of ſubduin 2 | A 
The Romans made thoſe times the ſtandard of SUBJECT. adj. | ſubjectus, Latin.] a the = Lingdbm, and ſubjecs | 
their wit, when they ſubdued the worl . Spratt. 1 4 Placed or ſituated under. * of the & enquiry wes 3 3 4 
3. To tame; to ſubact; to break. : T'h' eaſtern tower, " were, that, fighting againſt the king, had ſaved ; 
Nor is 't unwholeſome to ſubdue the land Whoſe height commands, as ſubje#, all the vale | themſelves by flight. 2 Hale. ; 


By often exerciſe z and where before 


| To ſee the fight, Shakgp. Troilus and Creſſida. N | ; 
You broke the earth, again to plow. May's Virgil. 2. Living under the dominion of another: v Lotion, Fe.1 Tae. Sans of being 


, | . | r gover nment. g 
SUBDU"EMENT, 2. /. [from ſubdue.] Con- Elau was never ſubjef to Jacob, but founded a Becauſe the fee | 
| u. * 2 jection of the body to the will is 
queſt. A word not uſed, nor worthy to diſtinct 2 and government, and was himfelf| 1 natural — the ſubjection 67 the will upto 
be uſed ö Locle. God voluntary, we therefore ſtand in need of di 
A | | Chriſt, fince his incarnation, has been ſubje# to þ g; 3 : 5 
have ſeen thee, _ | the Father; and will be ſo alſo in his haman ca- rection aſter what fort our wills and defires may, 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſteed, pacity, after he has delivered up his mediatorial be ngpty confhcjned 0s bigs Hooker. 
Bravely deſpiſing forfeits and ſubduements. Shakeſp. | kingdom. | Waterland. / 1 had it 1 — for we 5 om himſelf. to 
SuBDu'ER. 2. . [from ſubdue.) Conquer- 3. Expoſed ; liable; obnoxious. Reer 
or; tamer. | | | \ Moſt jubje# is the fatieſt ſoil to weeds ; hops of a Lingtoms 209 Oney g 
Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind | e the noble image of my youth Both in ſubjecti ſ ite, = 
And all the body 2 heſt doſt frame; ? Is overipread with them. x Shakeſpeare. 8 7 1 . y e FHP R 
Victor of gods, ſubduer of mankind, All human things are ſubje# to decay, hermes. Offs [ rom ſubje#.] 2 
That doſt the lions and fell gers tame, And when fate ſummons monarchs muſt obey. g lating: not to the object, but the ſubject. 
Who can expreſs the glory of thy might ? Spenſer. — 5 Daden. Certainty, according to the ſchools, is diſtin- 
Their curious eye f 4+ Being that on which any action ope- guiſhed into objective and ſubjeFive :: objective is 


| rates, whether intellectual or material. when the propoſition is certainly true in itſelf; and 
And correſponding features fair. Philips. I enter into the ſubje# matter of my diſcourſe. Jubjeftive, when we are certain of the truth of it. 
Figs are great. ſubduers of acrimony, uſeful in | OF Dryden. Waits. 


hoarſeneſs and coughs, and extremely emollient. gu JECT, . 4 [ fajet, F rench.]  SUBINGRE'SSION. 2. / | /ub and ingreſſus, 


Diſcerns their great 2 awful mien 


R —- 


Arbuthnot. | K * | . 

Pt 1. One who lives under the dominion of | Latin.] Secret entrance. 

Sv BDUPLE. _ 1 ag. [ ſubduple, Fr. her: ſ The preſſure of the ambient air is ſtrengthened 

8 , X | another: oppoſed to governor. | 
UBDUPLICATE. I jub and duplus, La- Every ſubje#'s duty is the king's, | upon the acceſſion of the air ſucked out; which 

; tin.] Containin one part of two. [ But every ſubjcct 's ſoul is his Own. Shak. Hen. V. ö _ the neighbouring air to Az. b 
: As one of theſe under pulleys doth abate half | Never jubje# long'd to be a king, | { 05 103 parks. 3 2 2 1 
of that heavineſs which the weight bath in itſelf, As Ido long and with to be a ſulject. Shake H. VI. To. SUBJOI N. vv. 4. ſub and joindre, Er. 1 

and cauſe the power to be in a ſubduple propertion Thoſe I call ſubjefs which are governed by the | /ſubjungo, Latin.] To add at the end.; to | 


unto it, ſo two of them do abate half of that | ordi laws and magiſtrates of the ſovereign. | | 
which remains, and. cauſe a ſubquadruple propor- Pg OF c Davies. þ add afterwards, 


tion, and three a ſubſextuple. We muſt underſtand and confeſs a king to be a4 ins —_ on 2 2 3 

" © ©  Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. father, a ſubje# to be a ſon; and therefore honour | 3 ee 0 the high-y oft Od „ 

The motion, generated by the forces in the | to be by nature moſt due from the natural ſubje# ſubjeins a reaſon. Pri 8 . 1 

whole paſſage of the body or thing through that to the natural king, | Holy day. OY : : a fp «pf 4 

ſpace, ſhall be in a ſubdeplicate proportion of the The ſubject muſt obey His prince, becauſe God SUBITA NEOUS, adj, [ /ubitangus,. Latin.] | 4 

ne Neruton's Optick:.' commands it, human laws require it. Stoift. Sudden ; haſty. 7 1 
LL * f N 5 | 2 i ; | . | 0 


's 4. L606 nf, > 
- — 


* 1 w th a, etl a 1172224 0 
AS: 1 er tar Te | +.to ſab- ' N matter to 1 1 1 pa , 
3 due; to drin adler dominion force. | » but ſublimation 5s onen 'A 

0 Faval "rite og that haſt warm' d 25 id ſubſtances. Theres 40 alſo dnother difference, 


. 4 . \ Whole ſor'regn gi ates ſuhjugate the eaſt 


into a pure genius, which is 


. Unagrn bor Roy apreno © £0. | ola dere er 
* u 2 room in 1 ng 8 ixt rpg nato 
| ; * . Nee « Ying and called hm bis . | — 4 for the hay Ao fe to a ttt which ie le in her. Def 
1 Baker. | limed, being 5 . of rate faction; Nen d ee died 25 — 
1 N ok. 2. /. [from ſabhjng are.] and ſo it is only — that can raiſe them. 54 And force that ſun but on a part to ſhine ; 
he aft of ſubduing. . Duincy. | Which not wlone the ſouthern W 
„his was the condition of the learned part of - Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ſet- } But ripens ſpirits ia cold . es. 5. 


| . | the world, after their f raten by the Tut tlement of Uiquors, by heat; "by recitation, or 15 pie ey I 4 


"ſublimation z that is, « calling of 


ſeverat parts 2 
sbRUNOTIOx. 1. % [from inge, | vp or down, which ie s Ee — - | - ical veſlel by uw "ew SINE, - 
MW N * Latin.] The ftate bling ſubjoined; Wy  Sinceoit of fulphurper. oo . carty up the particles of antiuomy, which — 
9 the act of ſubjoining. nature with oil of vitriol, * not be inferred | Keen 1 Opticks, - 


alone, 
The verb undergoes in Greek a different form-] that ſulphur is a mixture of volatile and fixed parts, This ſalt is fixod in e gentle fines apd Jublover i 


"LF 7412 on Aim 

ation ; and in dependence u or ſubjunctiom to ſo ſtrongly cohering b ttraQtion ts afointo. | ATR Ar ents, 

5 fome other ved. . 2 þ _ gether by — ** „e, Oprieks. Sy 5 I 5 E Alex eee 1 Lof. 

iin UBJU"NCTIVE. 4 eta ents at, | 2. Exaltation; elevation; act of heicht- 

1 ſubjonctif, French. ] ening or r oriag. Pi | Thy Engliſh Ga, upd all ſublime 1 
1 1. Subjoined to ſomething elſe. « IN Wn, e b OInY 75 . 
1 , es to pirits y tion «1 Danwiies. | t wy 
N N a different formatlon, to g-] Shall be pretend fs religious rag. - Do who | RR 


Iti is not poe but prole run . Diode 
9 nify the ſame intentions as the indicative, yet not is defective and ſhoxt in moral, which are but the 8 1 4 Þ + bln 
A abſolutely, but relatively to ſome other verb, which rudiments and firſt draught of religion, as religion UBLI MENESS., . L/ tar, 10 
| is called the  Jubjunfive mood. Clarke, is the rr TY and ſublimation of The ſame as ſublimity. 


. a9 po RIAN, } adj}. [ /ub and lapſus, morality ? South, SUBLI'MITY, . / [from fublime ; 2 | 
SUBLA'PSARY. ; f Done — SUBLIME. ad. [ ſublimis, Latin.] | ute, Fr. ſublimitas, Lat.] 
' the fall of man. 1. High in place; exalted aloft. 1. Height of place; local elevation. 
The decree of reprobation, according to the ſub- They ſum'd their pens, and ſoaring th“ air ſublime | 2, Height of nature; excellence, 
Japſarian doctrine, being nothing elſe but a mere bi od ona, gy * the 8 Miiten. As religion looketh upon bim who in majeſty 
preterition or non- election of ſome perſons whom 1 „ a tow'r of ſteel is rear'd, and power is infinite, as we ought we account not 
Bod left as he found, involved in the guilt of the | And dire  Tifiphone there keeps the ward. Dryden. 


of it, unleſs we eſteem it even according to that 
firſt Adam's tranſgreſſion, without any actual per- | 2+ W in excellence; exalted by nature. very height of excellency which our hearts con- 
ſonal ſin of their own, when he withdrew ſome earthly ſtrained to the heighr 


ceive, when ins fſublimity itſelf is rightly conſi- 
others as guilty as thev. Hammond. | In 4 celeſtial colloquy ſublime. Milton. dered. 7 Hooker, 
SUBLA'TION. 2. / U. ſublatio, Latin.] The n IIa reſpe of God's incomprehenſible /ublimity 
act of takin awa | Return to viſit our terreſtrial clime-?. | and purity, this is alſo 7 that Gad is neither 
88 Lp * 5 Ls 3 hen Latin, ] _ that _ gen 8 releas' d by death, a mind nor a ſpirit li other ſpirits, nor a light 
. , an covet lazy lim Dryden. ſuch as can be diſcerned. Raleigh, 

The act of raiſing on high. | 3. High in ſtyle or ſentiment ; lofty ; - | 3. Loftineſs of ſtyle or ſentiment.  - 
SUBLI MABLE. adj. [from Sublime.] Poſſi- | grand. Milton's diſtinguiſhing excellence Bes in the ſub- 
ble to be ſublimed. Eaſy in ftile thy work, in ſenſe ſublime. Prior, | 909 of his 3 in the greatneſs of which he 
SuBLtMABLENESS. #. from ſablima- 4. Elevated by joy. triumphs over all the paots, 20gas: any arcane, 
Homer only excepted. | _ Addiſon: 

ble.) Quality of admitting ſublimation. All yet left of that revolted rout, - 

He obtained another concrete as to taſte and Heav'n-fall'n, in ſtation ſtood or juſt array, SUBLI” NGUAL. adj. [ /ublingual, F rench; 
ſmell, and eaſy ſublimableneſi, as common ſalt armo- 7 1 ara arch 4 and ſublim Milton. 2 and /ingua, 1 Placed under 
niack. . Boyle. r e | e tongue. 

| Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine, Milton, Thoſe tubliming humours ſhould be ted 
To * ral by NS ref 5. Lofty of mien; elevated in manner. before they - to the head, by / — 
CVVT 5 
4 1 e . ooks and geſtures, Wotton. 

And as his 32 roſe, l they till their vein His fair large front and eye pany declar'd SU * LUNAR, 72 [ /ubIunaire „Fr. ſub 

In words, whoſe weight beſt ſuits a Jublimated ſtrain, | Abſolute rule. Milton, SU "BLUNARY. I and luna, Latin. ] Situ- 
Drayton. 


ä ated beneath the moon; car ter- 
Not only the groſs and illiterate ſouls, but the SUBLIME. 1. . The grand or lofty ſtile. reſtrial; of this world. bd thly; , 
moſt atrial and ſublimated, are rather the more The ſublime is a Galliciſm, but now na- | 


proper fuel for an immaterial fire. Decay 2 Piety. | turalized. ; (Dull fee 21. 2 
The precepts of Chriſtianity are ſo excellent and Longinus ftrengthens all his laws, Of abſence; can it dotihanhave 
refined, and ſo apt to cleanſe and ſublimate the And is himſelf the great ſublime he draws. Pepe. The thing which 74 e "= 
more groſs and corrupt, as ſhews fleſh and blood The ſublime riſes from the nobleneſs of thoughts, | Night meaſar'd; with her s eine; Venn 
never revealed it. Decay of Piety.] the magnificence. of the words, or the harmonious Half way up bill thi i vaſt ſublanar » Milton, 
SUBLIMATE, n. / from /ublime. ] and lively turn of the phraſe; the perfect ſublime 


Thro' ſeas of knowledge we our courſe advance, 
1. Any thing raiſed by fire in the retort. ariſes from all three together. Addijon. |  Diſcov'ring ſtill new worlds of ignorance; _ 


Enquire the manner of ſubliming, and what To SyBL1” ME. V. a. Lablimer, Fr. from And theſe diſcov'ries make us all confeſs 


5 metals endure ſubliming, and what body the ſabli- the adjective.] rere pe we _ Kader 
1 re TY ac. 1. To raiſe by a chemical fire. l fubje& 3 . bes td db? "While 3 
9 2. Quickſilver raiſed in the retort, Study our. manuſcripts, thoſe myriads 3 2 are ſh; ject to beg 
1 Su"BLIMATE, adj. Raiſed by fire in the | Of letters, which have paſt irt thee and me; g 8 Dufreoy- 
Ni eſſel. Thence write our annals, and in them leſſons be , * ; 
Faq . To all, whom love's ſubliming fire invades. D Ovid had warn'd her to bertate. 
LA The particles of mercury, uniting with the acid EY . * Shrawned Of trolling gods, whoſe uſual trade is, 
Fe particles of ſpirit of ſalt, compoſe mercury ub li- 2. To raiſe on high. Under pretence of taking air, DO PLAY 
1 5 mate; and, with the particles of f Calphur, einnabar. Although thy trunk be neither large nor ſtrong, To pick up ſublunary lad ies. Swift, 
% Newton's Optic bs. Nor can thy head, not help'd, itſelf ſublime, | The fair philoſopher to Rowley flies, 
M 1 SUBLIMA'TION. 2. /. Q 30 tion, Fr. Yet, like a ſerpent, a tall tree can climb. Denbam, } Where in a box the whole creation liesz 
p48 from jollimare. ] 3. Toexalt; to heighten 3 to improve, She ſees the planets in their turns advance, 


. . F And ſcorns, Poitier, this ſub/, dance. Young» 
1. A chemical operation which raiſes bo- Flow, and then fruit, nd ſcorns, Poitier, this ſublungry oung 


2 Man's nouriſhment, by gradual ſcale ſublim'd SU"BMARINE, 44%. [ub and mare Lat. 
dies in the veſſel by the force of fire. To vital ſpirits aſpir 5 15 Milton, Lying or 28106 455 ne, l 

Sublimation differs very little from diſtillation, The fancies oy got moſt are moved by the inward This. contrivance may ſeem difficult, becauſe 
axcepting that in diſtillation only the fluid parts of | ſprings of the corporeal machine, which, even in 


10 | theſe ſubmarine "—_—_—_ will want winds and tides 


for - 


the Creation. 


= Egypt was ſubmerg*d, and made 
A es for fel | Wed N. Ant. and Cleop. 

SU BUuE RSO. , LA ar ary: Fr. from 
fubmerſus, Lat.] 

ſtate of being drowned, 

The great Atlanticlo 


' to's Timæus, almoſt coritiguous to the weſtern 


parts of Spain and Africa, yet wholly ſwallowed up | 


by that ocean 3 whith, true, might afford a paſ- 
ſage from Africa to America by land before that 
bmerſion Hale Origin of Mankind. 


„Su BMU Nis TER. 150. 1. f 70 
To SUBMINISTRATE. , Latin.] To 
apply; to afford. A word not much 


in ule. Y 


Some things have been difcovered, not only by | 
| the induſtry of mankind, but even the inferior 


mals have ſabminiftered unto man the invention 
of _—_ —— —— artificial, and medicinal, 
IF Hals Origin of Mankind. 
Nothing ſabminiſirates apter matter to be con- 
verted into peſtilent᷑ ſeminaries, than ſteams of naſty 
folks. | n | 3 Harvey. 
7 SUBMI Nis TER. v. . To ſubſerve. 
Paſſions, as fire and water, are good ſervants, 


but bad maſters and ſubminiſter to the beſt and workt | 
| E L' Eftrange. { 
[from /abmiſſus, Latin.] | 


purpoſes. 
SuBMI'sSs adj. 
Humble; ſubmiſſive; obſequious. 

King James, molli fied by the biſhop's ſabmiſt and 
eloquent letters, wrote buck, that though he were 
in part moved by his letters, yet he ſhould not be 
fully farisfied except he ſpake with him. | 


Bacon s Henry VII. 
Nearer his preſence, Adam, though not aw'd, 1 


Vet wick ſubmiſt approach, and reverence meek, 
As to a ſuperior nature, bowed low. Milt. Par. Loſt, 
| | Rejoicihg, but with awes 
In adoration at his feet I fell - | | 

Sabmiſs : he rear'd me. Milton. 
SunM1'ss10N. . | ouriffeon, Fr. from 
1. Delivery of hamfelf-to the power of an- 
other. | 
Submiſſion, dan 


in! *tis a mere French word; 
We Engliſh war 


wot not what it means. 
85 e eee. 
2. Acknowledgment of inferiority. or de- 
pendance; humble or ſuppliant beha- | 
viour. & 
In all /abmifſion and humifity  _. 


York doth prefent himfelf unto your highneſs. | | 


|  . Shakeſpeare. } 
Great prince, by that ſubmiſſion you Il gain more 
Than e'er your haughty courage won before.” | 
os ESE hy: Halifax. 
3: Acknowledgment of a fault; confeſſion 


of errour. | | | 


Be not as extreme in ſubmiſſion, as in offence. 


. K 33 wt Shakeſpeare. 
4, Obſequiouſneſs; refignation ;  obedi- 
ence. - 4 


t | | 
No duty in religion is more juſtl required by 


Temple. 
Latin, ] 


n.0 


God Almighty, than a perfect 
in all — N be 


sunulssVE. adj, [ ſubmiſſus, 


Humble; teſtify ug ſubmiſſion or infe- | 


riority. ke i 
On what ſubniſſwe meſſage art thou ſent? Gal. 


Her at his feet ſubmiſſzoe in diſtreſs 


Hes We 


x 1 With a ſubmiffve ſtep I haſted down 


ger. Fr. 1 


| P 

drowning ; | OY BM1'S8$1vENSESS. 2. . ¶ from uit ve. 

aft at 4 ning F _ Humility ; confeſſion of fault or inferi- | 
inand is mentioned in Pla- } Re 


<a 


q bly.; with ſubmiſſion. 


Humility conſiſts, not in wearing mean cloaths, 


1 


| 


LY 
4 


Fele 8 


4 : 
» 4 - 
= 


The glowing garland from my hair I toole, 4% 
Love le ey heart, obedience in my look. Prior. 
SUBMTSSIVELY. adv, [from ſub mit ve. ] 


Humbly ; with confeſſion of inferiority. 


3 , * * - 
x * 
j 1 h * i 


But ſpeech ey'n there /u 


Mveiy withdraws 
From rights of ſubjects, and 


< | 
poor man's cauſe; | 


| 
ope 


.] 


or ity. 
If thou ſin in wine and wantonneſs, 
Boaſt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory; 
_ Frailty gets pardon by ſubmiſſrweneſs, 
But he that boaſts ſhuts that out of his ſtory; | 
He makes-flat war with God, and doth defy, 
Wich his poor clod of earth, the ſpacious ſky, 


— — 


Sus uss Lv. adv. 


and going ſoftly and ſubmiſsly, but in mean opinion 

of thyſelf. | IN” Taylor. 

'To SUBMIT. v. a. [ oumettre, Fr. fub- 
mitto, Latin.) 

1. To let down ; to fink. 

Sometimes the hill ſubmits itſelf a while ; 
In ſmall deſeents, which do its height beguile ; 
And ſometimes mounts, but ſo as billows play, 
Whoſe riſe not hinders but makes ſhort our way. 


— * 


aww — 


* Ne tune ſtood, 
Wich all his hoſts of waters at command, 


And with his trident ſhov'd them off the ſand. 


to authority. 


her bands. Geneſis, xvi. 9. 
Chriſtian people ſubmit themſelves to conform- 
able obſervance of the Jawful and religious conſtitu- 
tions of their ſpiritual rulers. 
Will ye ſubmit your neck, and chuſe to bend 
The ſupple knee? * Milton. 
3. To leave to diſcretion; to refer to 
judgment. | 
Whether the condition of the clergy be able to 
bear a heavy burden, is ſubmitted to the houſe. 
| | j . Swift. 
To SuBmM1'T; v. 4. To be ſubject; to ac- 


i 


yield. | 
| To thy huſband's will b 

Thine ſhall ſubmit : he over thee ſhall rule. Milton. 

Our religion requires from us, not only to forego | 
pleaſure, but to ſubmit to pain, diſgrace, and even 
death, r Ropers. 
SUBMU"LTIPLE. 2. J. A ſubmultiple num- 
ber or quantity is that which is contained 
in another number a certain number of 
times exactly: thus 3.is /ubmultiple of 21, 
as being contained in it ſeven times ex- 


—_ — 


Su BO CTAvE. 


adj. ; 
SUBOCTUPLE. 


[ub and o&awns, 
Lat. and e&uple.] Con- 
taining one part of eight, | | 
As one of theſe under pulleys abates half of that 
in a fubduple proportion; ſo two of them abate | 
half of that which remains, and cauſe a ſubqua- 
druple proportion, three a 
oFuples . Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 
ad they erected the cube of a foot for their 


He thus wich peaceful words uptae d. Alen. | 


= 


principal concave; and geometrically taken its as 
 oFave, the congius, from the cube of half a foot, 
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SUuno'rDINACY: 


SUBOxDiInNANCY. {| nate. Bubordinaty is 
The goddeſs, 4 wind 1 by 9» | 


Soft in her tone, 1 Dryd: E. 


Then —— filence reigns, and ſills the noiſy f 
| WS. 


— * A's 


Dryden. | 


Beneath them to ſubmie th* officious flood, | 


Led Gas 5, Dryden. 
2. To ſubje&; to reſign without reſiſtance | 


Return to thy miſtreſs, and ſubmit thyſelf under | 


White. | 


quieſce in the authority of another; to | 


„ 
„ „ „% 602 


— 
6 * 


heavineſs of the weight, and cauſes the power to be 


a ſubſextuple, four a ſub- Þ 


3 . 


they would have divided the eongius into eight parts, 


_ l F \ * "5. 1 oy * 7 
AP 8. ; - a . po 
g . wary” 3 3 » * 2 N 
F enen 
7 Ne * 5 77 th n 1 
* Fo p on wh 
* 


: WA. >. 


of a quarter foot, their well-known 
the courſe taken for our gallon, whdche hen the pint 
for its ſupo&ave. $5: Arbuthnot on Coins, 
1. . from /ubordi- 


the proper and analogical word.] 
1. The ftate of being ſubjecr. 
Purſuing the imagination through all its extra- 


vagancies, is n0 1 
and bringing it to act in ſubordinacy to reaſon. 
Spect᷑ataor . 


2. Series of ſubordination. G9" 
The ſubordinancy of the government changing 


hands ſo often, makes an unſteadineſs in the yon 
of the publick intereſts. 


1 


6 


SUBO'RDINATE. adj. [ feb and ordina- 


tus, Latin. 2 
1. Inferiour in order, in nature, in dig- 
nity, or „ | 

It was ſubordinate, not enſlaved, to the under- 
ſtanding ; not as a ſervant to a maſter, but as a 
queen to her king, who acknowledges a ſubjection, 
yet retains a majeſty. South. 

Whether dark preſages of the night proceed from 


any latent power of the ſoul during her abſtraction, 


or from any operation of ſubordinate ſpirits, has 

been a diſpute. Addiſon. 
2. Deſcending in a regular ſeries. 
| The two armies were affigned to the leading of 
two generals, rather courtiers than martial men, yet 
perience. Bacon. 
His next ſubordinate && 
Awak'ning, thus to him in ſecret ſpake. Milton. 
Theſe carry ſuch plain characters of diſagreement 


' ſpecies of each are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, bodo. 
To SUBO'RDINATE. v. a. fub and ordino, 
Latin.] To range under another. Not 
in uſe, but proper and elegant, 
If I have ſubordinated picture and ſculpture tot 


architeQure, as their miſtreſs, ſo there are other 
inferior-arts ſubordinate to them. Wotton. 


| SUBO'RDINATELY. adv, [from fubordi- 


nate.] In a ſeries regularly deſcending... 


It being the higheſt ſtep of ill, to which. all 


others ſubordinately tend, one would think it could. 


be capable of no improvement. Decay of Piety. 
SUBORDINA'TION, #. / | ſubordinations 


Fr. from ſubordinate. ] 
1. The ſtate of being inferiour to another. 
| Nor can a council national decide, | 
But with ſabordination to her guide. 
2. A ſeries regularly deſcending. 
The natural creatures having a local ſubordina« 
tion, the rational having a political, and ſometimes 
a a ſacred, | Holyday. 
3. Place of rank. . N * 
If we would ſoppoſe # miniſtry where every fin- 
gle perſon was of diſtinguiſhed piety, and all great 
officers of ſtate and law diligent in chuſing perſons 
who in their ſeveral ſubordinations would be obliged 
do follow the examples of their fuperiors, the em- 


pire of irreligion would be ſoon deſtroyed, Swiff, 
To SUBO'RN. v. 4. [aber, Fr. ab- 


Harris. | 


orno, Latin. 

1. To procure privately ; to procure by ſe- 
cret colluſion. | kj the gl 
His judges were the ſelf-ſame men by whom his. 
accuſers were juborned, M Hooker. 
Fond wretch ! thou know'ſt not what thou 


His artfal boſom heaves diſſembled ſighs ; * 


2. To 


£ 
. * 


roper method of correcting, 


aſſiſted with ſubordinate commanders of great ex- 
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or affinity, that the ſeveral kinds and ſubordinate 


| ſpeak'ſt, | | WERE 
Dr elſe thou art ſuborn'd againſt his honour  _ 
In hateful pratice..  Shakeſpeared | ' 
| Reaſon may meet | 
Some ſpecious object, by the foe ſuborr'd,. | 
And fall into deception. | | 


And tears ſuborn'd fall dropping from his eyes. Prior, 
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pa 


huis death at Tredah moſt unjuſtly. Spenſe Ireland. 


Aud for his fake wear the deteſted blot 


Swift, 

SuBO'RNER, . . [ ſubornear, Fr. from 

 Fuborn.) One that procures a bad action 
to be done. | 


9899 adj. ¶ ub and guintu- 


An to do a bad action 
Thomas earl of Deſmond was through falſe 
 fubornation of the queen of Edward IV. brought t 


doom faber. ]. The crime of procuring | 


1 e Vo ſet the crown A R ö 
| Upon the head of this forgetful man,, 


Henry IV. 


Of murd'rous ſubornation.' Shakeſpeare's 
puniſhment in' this tife will preſerve 


The fear 


men from few vices, fince ſome of the blackeſt |. 
uten prove the ſureſt Reps to favour ; ſuch as in- 


© gratitude, hypocriſy, treachery, and ſubornation, 


SU STrOE NA. 1. /. Tub and pena, Latin, ] 
. A writ commanding attendance in a 
SUBQUADRU'PLE. adj. [ ſub and guadru- 
Sl] Cantaining one part of four. | 
As one of theſe under pulieys abates half of 
2 heavineſs the weight hath in itſelf, and cauſes 
the 
two of them abate half of that which remains, and 


cauſe a ſubguadruple proportion. | 
| | n + Wilkins's Mathemat. Magick. 


pl.] Containing one part of five. | 
If unto the lower pulley there were added another, 
then the power would be unto the weight in a ſub- 

_ quintuple proportion. Wilkins's Mathem. Magick. 
SUBRECTOR., 2. | /ub and rector.] The 


reQor's vicegerent. | 
He was choſen ſubreFor of the college. Walton. 


SUBRE'PTION. 2. . | ſubreption, Fr. ſub-| 


reptus, Lat.] The act of obtaining a 
favour by ſurpriſe or unfair repreſenta- 
tion. Di&. 
SUBREPT1 TIOUS. adj. | ſurreptice, Fr. 

furreptitius, Lat.] Fraudulently obtain- 
ed from a ſuperior, by concealing ſome 

truth which would have prevented the 


grant. N Bailey. 
To SU"BROGATE. v. 2. [ /ubrogo, Lat.] 


See SURROGATE. 
[ fouſerire, Fr. 


To SUBSCRFBE. v. a. | 
1. To give conſent to, by underwriting the 
| 


. 


fubſcribo, Lat.] 
name, 


They united by ſubſcribing a covenant, which 
they pretanded to be no other than had been ſub- 
ſeribed in the reign of King James, and that his 
majeſty himſelf had frebſcribed it; by which im- 
poſition people of all degrees engaged themſelves in 
Its - Clarendon. 
The reader fees the names of thoſe perſons by 

whom this letter is ſubſcribed. Addiſon. 
2. To atteſt by writing the name. | 

Their particular teſtimony ought to be better cre- 
dited, than ſome other ſubſcribed with an hundred 
hand 8. bit gifte . 
3. To ſubmit. Not uſed. 
The king gone to-night! fubſcrib'd his pow'r ! 
Confin' d to exhibition! all is gone. Shakeſpeare. 
Te SUBSCRIBE. v. 2. n 


1. To give conſent. 
Ofus, with whoſe hand the Nicene creed was 


— 


ſet down, and framed for the whole chriſtian world 


to ſubſcribe unto, ſo far yielded in the end, as even 

with the ſame hand to ratify the Arians confeſſion. 

wo. Hooker . | 
| [ 


1. One ho ſubſcribes, ., 


power to be in a ſubduple proportion unto it, ſo | 


80 f 4 
"Subſcrib 4 zot 1 nature firſt gave figns, impreſs'd |” 
On 8 * Miteon : ran Le. 
2. To promiſe a ſtipulated ſum for the pro- 


: 


On bird, beaſt, air. 


motion of any undertaking, 


SUBSCRIBER, 2. fo [from fubſeriptio, | 


Lat.] 


2. One who contributes to any undertaking. 
Let a pamphlet come out upon a demand in a 
* juncture, every one of the party who can 
ſpare a ſhilling ſhall be a ſubſcriber. 
SUBSCRIPTION. #, /. 
Lat.] | 
1. Any thing underwritten. 
_ The man aſked, Are ye chriſtians? We an- 
ſwered we were; fearing the leſs becauſe of the 
croſs we had ſeen in the ſubſcription. Baron. 
2, Conſent or atteſtation given by un- 
_ derwriting the name. 8 
3. The act or ſtate of contributing to any 


undertaking. r 
The work he plied; 
Stocks and ſubſcriptions pour on ev'ry ſide. 
South-ſea — 4+ 2900 take who pleaſe, - 
Leave me but liberty. N Pope. 
4. Submiſſion; obedience. Not in uſe. 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs; 
I never gave you kingdom, cail'd ybu children; 
You owe me no ſubſcription: 
SUBSE CTION. 2. | ub and ſectio, Lat.] 
A ſubdivifion of a larger ſection into 


a leſſer ; ſection of a ſection. Did. 


Pope. 


SUBSE CUTIVE, adj. | from ſulſeguor, Lat.] 


Following in train. 


SUBSEPTUPLE. adj. [| ſub and ſeptuplus, 


Lat.] Containing one of ſeven parts. 
If unto this lower pully there were added another, 

then the power would be unto the weight in a ſub- 

quintuple proportion; if a third, a Jubſepraple. 


SU BSEQUENCE. n. /. [from ſub/equor, 
Lat.] The ſtate of following ; not pre- 
cedence. I 0 | 

By this faculty we can take notice of the order of 
precedence and ſubſequence in which they are 7 ew 
; Te. 
SUBSEQUENT. adj. [ r Fr. 
ub ſeguens, Lat. This word is impro- 
rly pronounced long in the ſecond ſyl- 
able by Shakeſpeare.) Following in 
train; not preceding. . 
In ſuch indexes, although ſmall pricks 
To their fubſequent volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figure of the giant maſs 
Of things to come, at large. 
Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſfida. 
The Ur Sa words come on before the prece- 
dent vaniſh. Bacon. 
Why does each conſenting ſign 
With prudent harmony combine 
In turns to move, and ſubſequent appear 
To gird the globe and regulate the year? Prior. 
This article is introduced as Heer to the 
treaty of Munſter, made about 1648, when England 
was in the utmoſt confuſion. Soeoift. 


SU "BSEQUENTLY. adv. [from ſub/equent.] | 


Not ſo as to go before; fo as to follow 
in train. | | 

To men in governing moſt things fall out acci- 
dentally, and come not into any compliance with 
their preconceived ends; 
comply ſubſequently, and to ſtrike in with things as 
they fall out, by poſtliminious after-applications of 
them to their purpoſes, | South, 


but they are forced to | 


- 


Seu. 
[from ſubſcriptio, 


| 


Shakeſp. King Lear. | 


ilkins. | 


| 


- 
- 


| ard, 
CY. 0 | 1 AL la 

© The memory hath no ſpecial gelt or the braie 

devoted to its own ſervice, but uſes all thoſe parti 


* 


which ſubſerve our ſenſations, as well as our think. 

| Ing powers, 5 Walps, 

SUBSE RVIENCE: 142 [from ab er ve.] 

SUBSE RVIENCY. 1 Inſtrumental fitneſs, 
ule, or operation. | 


Wicked ſpicits may by their cunning carry far. 


ther in a ſeeming confederacy or ſu ? 
defigns of a good angel. 


Boe. 


There is an immediate and agil ſubſervience of 


the ſpirits to the empire of the ſoul. 

% Hale Origin of Mankind, 
We cannot look upon the body, wherein appears 
ſo much fitneſs, uſe, and ſubſerviency to infinite 
functions, any otherwiſe than as the effect of con- 
trivan ce. Bentley, 
There is a regular ſubordination and ſubſerviexcy 

among all the parts to beneficial ends, 

Cheyne's Philoſophical Princi 
SUBSE'RVIENT. at, | ſubſerviens, Latin,] 
Subordinate; inſtrumentally uſeful, 

Hammond had an incredible dexterity, ſcarce 
ever reading any thing which he did not make ſab- 
ſervient in one kind or other. Ful. 
Philoſophers and common heathens believed one 
God, to whom all things are referred; but under 
this God they worſhipped many inferior and ſubſer- 
vient gods. ri Slg e. 
Theſe ranks of creatures are ſubſerwient one to 
another, and the moſt of them ſerviceable to man, 


While awake, we feel none of thoſe 8 
tinually made in the diſpoſal of the corporeal prin- 
ciples 2 — bs herein. | Grew, 
ous is ſubſervient unto fancy, fancy unto intel. 

. | : Grew. 

We are not to conſider the world as the body of 

God; he is an uniform being, void of organs, 

members, or parts; and they are his creatures, ſub- 

ordinate to him, and fubſervient to his will. 
| R Newton's Optickts 
Moſt criticks, fond of ſome ſubſerwient art, 

Still make the whole depend upon a part; 

They talk of principles, but notions prise, 

Ad all to one loy'd folly ſacrifice, Pope. 
SUBSEXTUPLE, adj, [us and ſertuplus, 

Lat.] Containing one part of fix.. 

One of theſe under pullies abates half of that hea- 

vineſs the weight hath, and cauſes the power to be 

in a ſubduple proportion unto it, two of them a ſub- 

quadruple proportion, three a ſubjextuple. 
| Wilkins's Machematical Magich. 
To SUBSY DE. v. 2. [ /ub/ido, Lat.] To 
ſink; to tend down It is com- 
monly uſed of one part of a compound, 
ſinking in the whole. Pope has uſed it 
rather improperly. 

He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head, 
With terror trembled heav'n's ſubfiding hill, 
And from his ſhaken curls ambrofial dews om 

| Now Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 
Weighs the men's wits againſt the lady's hairs 
The doubtful beam long nods from fide to ſide; 


At length the wits mount up, the e 2H 


SuBsi"penCY.F ac of ſinking ;. tenden- 
cy downward, . d 

This gradual ſubfidency of the abyſs would take 

up a conkiderable Mme. dun i Then 


Suns bn en 1 2 {. {from ſubſide.) The 


44. To. procure -. _ * _ _-_--  Adviſethee what le to een, Air = 
A * * o en . Nr And we will all Jubſcribe to advica. balep· ö ae en 
TDhote who by ling ring fickneſs loſe their breath, If wolves had at chy gate how!'d that tern time, ee e eee 
r 77. 'Goy porrers turn Fe Key, | 5 
r,. 77... Shakepeard's Ping Toars 
9 » ake much. humbled Eye; but face 


7 w 4 
wing emo 


e ſpecifick gra 

Jake 1 e the fame — 8 (ables 
ſam time T7 vod vo 
k 7% the, Hfernats n ea Fl of thats air. bladders, 
hold ſurfage 'S Are by ns ; freed from mutual con- 
tact, and * a ſudden . ce 8 again by the 
g and e N of 1 the liquor i is 2 
. 17 "= 25. 

V.BSI "DIARY aire, 
0 iarius, 12 om L 1. Aliſtant; 


Prod t in al | 
975 ſubſtances 58 the blood, WE A fort 


gall „ Arouthnet on. Aliments. 
SU 72 575 et Ai Jubfade, Fr, Subſedium, | 2 
Lat.] Aid 4 commonly ſuch as is given | T 


n 


in money. e 

They ite che king to ſend ſpeedy aide, and 
with much alacrity granted a great rate of Jubſidy. 

acon. 

'Tis all the ſubſidy the preſent age can raiſe. , 

” 4 Dryden. 

It ĩs a celebrated notion of a ends, that 4 houſe 

of commons thould never grant ſuch ſ{b/fidies as 

give no pain to the people, 

| acquieſce under a burden they did not feel. Addif 


7 SUBSI'GN. v. 4. Lellere, Lat at.] 
ſign under. 11 18 


Neither have they fy Rs deed; before the con- 
queſt, but ſub/ig Wy croſſes and n 


D 


without ſurnames. 


Alto, Lat. 


1. To be; to have exiſtence⸗ a 8 


2. To continue ; to retain the Preſenc Mes |. 1 


or condition, 
Firm we fu Ls but poſfile . 
The very foundation was removed, and it was a 
moral impoſſibility that the republic could 22 
any longer. toit. 
3. To have means of bving ; ; to be. - 
tained. 3 
He ſhone ſo powerfully upon me, chat, Uke the 
- heat of a Ruſhan ſummer, he ripened! the fruits 
of poetry in a cold climate; and gave me where- 
withal to ſubſſt in the long winter Wet, 


4: ene. 
Let us remember thoſe that want nece aries 


as we ourſelves ſhould have deſired to be remem- 
bered, had it been our ad lot to ſubjjt « on other 
men's charity, .. * Mterbury. 

4. To inhere; to have e xiſtenev by uns 
of ſomething elſe. | 


Wa 18 


Though the general natures of. theſe qualities * 


are ſufticiently diſtant from one another, yet when 
242 to ſubiſt in pasticulars, and to be clothed 
with ſeveral ne then the fcernment | is not 
ſo eaſy. South. 


111 6 14 


f 


5 


+ |; 1 FF FL ® 
to 2 is 1 . N 8 3 1 


leſt the 3 | 


Theſe qualities are not ſulSftent in thoſe bodies, 
0 operations of fancy begotten in fomething 


SIFBSTANGE..n:/; Lb, Fr., . 


iftantia, Lat.) fag] rn e 
ace ſomething exiſting ; omething | 


hawe.can ſay that it is. 
Since then the ſoul works by herſelf alone, 
ee not ot from, ſenſe, nor homoyrs well agreeing; ; 


achre is peculiar, and r own z | 
Ihe is a Vale, and a perfect deing⸗ Davies. 
The Rrengeh of gs 
[And lem * fubPance, cannot fail. Milton. | 
That which ſupports accidents. © ' 
What creatures there en, of what mold 
And ſubſtance? ? Wilton. 
Every being. is conſidered as rabfiting 3 in and by 


itſelf, and. then it is called a ſubſtance ; 3 or it ſub- 
bſtg! in and by another, and chen it is called. a mode 
or manner of being. 2 Watts, 

. The eſſential part. | 
It will ſerve out turn to comprehend. the ſub- 


" Pance without confining ourſelyes to ſcrupulous ex- 
aQneſs in form. Digby. 


This edition is the ſame in ſubſtance, with e 
| Laib. I? - Bbw. 


one caſt of the 130 the ſul ſtance of a hundred pages. 
p Addiſen. | 


thing ſolid, not empty. 
Shadows to-night _ _. | 
Have firuck. more tertor to the foul of Richard, 
Than can the ſubſtance of ten thouſand ſoldiers 
1 7 all in proof, ind led by ſhallow Richmond. 


' Shakeſpeare. 
bs; the Sure evil mall no leſs t 
1h apprehenſion than in ſubſtance. feel. Milton. 


Heroick virtue did his actions guide, 
And be the ez not th” appearance, choſe : 


q 
1 


br 


They are the; beſt epitgme, arid let you, [ſee with | 


. 4. Something real, not imaginary; ſome- 
To SUBSTST. . 2, ' Lab/ifers Fr. - 


3 * _ 4 a a , 
* 3 * F 8 n 
5 4 e 4 4? P 
* 
f — 
1 - 
* l = 
2 < , 
a " 1 


nr n= as; * 


a fubfaptial goody OY 
or er of acti Mat, nor ſubhect to Sia, " 
. 1 err'd to ſeek it in a blind revenge. Denbam. 


is more light and ſuperficial, while things more 
ſolid and. ſuſſlantial have been immerſed. Glaav. 
* The difference betwixt the empty vanity of of- 
tentation, and the ſuhtantial ornaments of virtue. 
I L' Fflrangee 
b 


to build a laſti d 
bu aſting an CO nn * 


A ſolid and 1 zſtantial greatneſs of ſoul, looks 


don with neglect on che cenſures and applauſes of 
' .; the multitude. 


- wot is what I recommend to you with great- 


eſt earneſtneſs, as being a ſubſtantial part of a wiſe 
: Laws 


and pious life, 
3. Corporeal ; material. 
Now ſhine theſe planets with ſubſtantial raye % 
Does innate luſtre gild their meaſur d days? * 
rior. 

The ſun appears flat like a plate of filyer, the 
moon as big as the ſun, and the rainbow a _ 
ſubſtantial arch in the ſky ; all which are groſs fal 
hoods, g | V. aits, 
4. Strong; ſtout. ; bulky, 

Subſtantial doors, 

Croſs-barr'd and bolted faſt, fear no aſſaults. Mi t. 


5. Reſponſible; moderately wealthy ; poſ- 


ſeſſed of, ſubſtance. 


Trials of crimes and titles of right ſhall be made 
by verdict of a jury, choſen out of the honeſt and 
moſt ſubſtantial freeholders. Spenſer on In e and. 

The merchants, and ſubſtantia citizens, canact 
make up more than a hundred thou'and: families. 


Addiſon on the War. 


| berate "LITY. n+ [from K 


To reſcue one ſuch friend he took more pride, | 
Than to eee thouſands of ſuch foes.” 
T 427 1 Dryden. 


in as a god foreſhewing and aſſuring by types, but 
as a god who has performed the ſubſtance of hat 
he promiſed. Nelſon. 

. Body ; corporeal nature. 
Between the parts of opake and coloured bodies! 
are many ſpaces, either empty or repleniſhed with 
mediums of other denſities ; as, water between the 
tinging corpuſeles wherewith any liquor is impreg- 
nated, air between the aqueous globules that conſti- 
tute clouds or miſts, and for the moſt part ſpaces 
void of both air and water; but yet perhaps not 
_ Wholly: void of all Subſtance between the parts. of 
hard bodies. Newton, 
The qualities of plants are more various than 
thoſe of animal ſubſtances. Arbutbnot on Aliments. ' 


SUBSI'STENCE er SUBS1” STENCY- me /. 


[ /ubftence, Fr. from Jubfift. 4 ak 


1. Real being. 


The fleſh, and the conjunction of 5 leb ny 
God, began both at one inſtant ;, his making and 
taking to himſelf our fleſh was but one act; ſo-$ha 


in Chriſt there is no perſonal {ub ence ut one — 
that from 5 j en . 


5 coker. 
We know as little how the union is diſſolved, 


that is, the chain of theſe differing ſubſitencies that 
compound us, as how it firſt commenced. Glanv. 
Not only the things had ſubſhgence, but the ory 
images were of ſome creatures exiſting. Stillin 
2. Competence; means of ſupporting 1 
His viceroy could only propoſe to elf a com- 
fortable Jubſftence out of the Plunder of hi his provin 


3. in ſomething elſe. 2 


SUBSI'STENT. ad adj. Cans Lac) 


1. Having real 


bo bein 
ch as deny ſpirits ſubſet without ie 
with difficulty alice Brooms exiſtente on 


OWN. 12 Wt 395 $1 - 


. 
97] | Broepn, 


There may be a great and conſtant cough, with 
an extraordinary diſcharge, of flegmatick matter, 


mains ſound. 
6. Wealth ; means of life. 
He hath enten me out of N 4 1 Bome, * 
hath put all my ſulſtanee into that fat belly of his 3 
but 1 will have ſome of it out again. 
. = "Shakeſpeare's 8 IV. 
we are deſtroying many thouſand lives, and ex- 
an our ſubſtance, but not for our own intereſt, 


Blackmore. 


If this atheift would have his chance to be 2 
and ſubſtantial agent, he is more ſtupid than t 
vulgär. Bang 


* ;Erve;; ſalid; real; not merely deem, 


Wee, > 
O bleſſed, bleſſed night 1 * afrald, 17 | 
{ Being | in night, all this is but a dream 3 


| 
| 
x 


004 bs ns longer to be worſhipped and believed 2 · 


While, 1 the Jubſance of the lungs re- 


4. With competent wealth. 


© &wift, f 
soser s“ 3 Lafante, Fi: from 
ſubſtance.] 9 4 7 
15 Real; adually exiſting. f 


tial.] 


1. The ſtate of real exiſtence. 
Corporeity ; materiality. 

Body cannot act on any thing but by motion 
motion cannot be received but by quantity and 
matter : the ſoul is a ſtranger to ſuch groſs ſubfan- 
tiality, and owns nothing of theſe. Glanv. Scopfis. 


SUBSTA'NTIALLY. adv. | from Juoftan- 
tial. 

1. In manner of a ſubſtance; with reality 

of exiſtence. 

In him his Father ſhone Jubſftantially nge 


2. Strongly ; ; ſolidly. 


they promiſed themſelyes they ſhould end the war 
that ſummer. Clarendon, 


3. bout ; folidly ; ; really ; with fixed pur- 


The laws of this religion Weil make men, if 
. 7 they would truly obſexve them, ſubſtantially religious 
towards God, chaſte, and temperate, - Ti 


SUBST A” NTIALNESS. 1. . 


/. {from fubſtan- 
tial.) 
1. The ſtate of being ſubſtantial. 


or laſung. 


When ſubRtantialneſs combineth with delightful. 
neſs, fulneſs with fineneſs, how can the language 


full of ſweetneſs ? Camden g Remains. 
In degree of ſu antiabneſ next above the Do- 

rique, ſuſtaining 

cond r. 


Eſſential parts. ; 
e 77 Shbought aidiftontintreduced againſt the ſub- 


Vol. IIs — 1 


** Too flattering ſweet to be ſubſtantial, Soap | | 


fantiali of an * * wa valid, a as that ic hound 


* 


; Ionia e PRs: 


Time, as a rivet, hath brought down to us what 
ſervations are the only ſure grounds whereon | 


Addijon. 
This uſeful, charitable; humble employment. of 


Milton, | 
Having ſo ſubſantially provided tr the north, 


2. Firmneſs ; frength ; power of holding 


| Thigh conſiſteth of theſe ſound other: than moſt 


third, and adorning the fe. 
otto 
SuBSsTANTIAILS. Wy. {without fingular.] 
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| Sv” b an Tre. 2 / 


Some few verſes are or ſubſSliturcd in in the 
room of others. Congreve. 
So BSTITUTE. #. /. ſubſtitut, Fr. from | 
the verb.] 
1. One placed by another to act with dele- 
gated power. 
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SUBSTRA'CTION, #. /- [ ouftraire, ous 


1. The ad of taking away part from the 
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nnn 


not be G's | 
gere: be introduceiſ againſt the aN | change of the 
822 of an Pao . AW a=: ſtyle, but dy addition and / Err 
To SUBSTANTIATE, , 4. [from fab. In arithmetick.] The taking of 
Hanke. o make to exiſt. N nundi « ſeater of Nu 
- . 4 is- ſaid. to be whatever kind, whereby to find out a third num- 
| xvenes. tn think . ber, being on deelaring the inequality; 


e Lat.] 
the thing, not a quality. 

Claudian perpetually cloſes his ſenſe af tl e end | 
of a verſe, commonly called golden, or fub-| 


Pantives and two adjectives, with a verb > -y \ 


therm to keep the peace. ryden. 
SunsT A” NTIVE. adj. [/ubPantizius, —_ ] 
1. Solid ; depending only on itſelf. Not 
1 uſe. 
He conſidered how ſufficient and ſubſtantive this 
land was to maintain itſelf, without wy aid of 
the foreigner. 


2. Betokening exiſtence. 
One is obliged to join many particulars 1 one 
fition, becauſe the repetition of the ſuhſtantive 

verb would be tedious. 


SUBSTA MTIVELY. adv. [from ſubſtan- 
tive.) As a ſubſtantive. 

To SUBSTITUTE, v. a. [| ſubftituer, Fr. 
2 from /ub and ffatuo, Lat.] 
t in the place of another. 

js original deſigns of ſpeaking, a man can 

Lale none for them that can equally conduce 

to his honour, Government of the _ 
If a ſwarthy tongue 


Is underneath his humid palate hung, 
Reject him then, and ſzbſftirute another, Dryden, 


| Were you ſworn to the Juke, or to the depu uty ? | 
o him and his ſubſtitutes, Shakeſpeare. 
You ve taken up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The ſubjecta of his ſubPtirure, my father, 
And here upſwarm'd them. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
HFaſt thou not made me here thy ſubftitute, | 
And theſe inferior far beneath me ſet? Milton. 
Proyidence delegates to the ſupreme magiſtrate / 
the fame power for the good of men, which that 
preme magiſtrate transfers to thoſe ſeveral ſub- 
flitutes wha act under him. " Aadiſen. 


2. It is uſed likewiſe for things: as, one 
medicine is a /ubftizute for another. 

SUBSTITU'TION. 7. /. e Fr. 
from ſubſtitute.) The placing any 
perſon or thing in the room of another; 
the ſtate of being 0 in the room 
of another. 


He did believe | i 


He was the duke, from ſubſitution, 
And executing th' outward face of royalty, f 
With all prerogative.  _ + Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Nor fal, ſulphur, or mercury can be ſeparated 
from any perfect metals; for every part, ſo ſepa- 
rated, may eaſily be. reduced into perfect metal 
without ſubſtitution of that which chymiſts ima- 
gine to be wanting. Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 


To SuBsTRA'CT, v. a. {| fubtraho, Lat. 
Huffraction, Fr.] 


1. To take away part from the whole. 
2. To take one number from another. 


raction, Fr.] 


whole. 


* 1 exceſs, or difference between the num- 


Bacon. | 


Arbuthnot. | 


| bers given.. Cocker Arithmerick. 
SuBsTxU"CTioOn, % Laie, from 
ub and firuo, Latin.] . Underbuilding. 
To found our habitation firmly, examine the 
bed of earth upon which we build, and then the 


de LAR, adj [Lb and lar. ] Sub- 
fiylar line is, 10 [ie hen a right line, 
whereon the gnomon or ſtyle of a dial is 
| eretted at rl angles with the plane. 
D:2. 
Erect the ſtyle dicul the ſubſtilar 
line, fo as een age 7 * hens 
equal to the elevation of the pole of your place, 
Maron s Mechanical iſes. 
N » Lat. ] 


SuBsU LTIVE. en 
Jy ; moving by 


„ BS U ere 


og LTORILY, A. [from /ub/ultory.)] 


ſtarts; 
The ſpirits ſpread even, and move not Jubſulto- 
rily ; for that will ou the parts cloſe and pliant, 


Bacon's Natural Hi iftory. 
SVT NOENT. #./. In any curve, is 
the line which determines the interſec- 


tion of the tangent in the axis prolonged. 

Die. 

To SuBTE'XD, v. 4. [/ub and tendo, 
Lat.] To be extended under. 

In rectangles and triangles, the ſquare which is 
made of the fide that ſubtenderh the right angle, 
is equal to the ſquares which are made of the ſides 
containing the right angle. Brown. 

From Aries rightways draw a line, to end 
In the ſame round, and let that line ſubtend 

An equal triangle: now fince the lines 

Muſt three times touch the round, and meet three 
figns | | 

Where'er they meet in angles, thoſe are trines. 


Creecbhb. 


Sus TEBTNSE. 2. /. [/ub and tenſus, Lat.] 
The chord of an arch. 
SU”BTER. [ Latin. ] In compoſition, ſig- 
nifies under. 
5 75 « [ ſubterfluo, Lat.] 
u 


SUBTE RFLUOUS. nning under. 


ter and fugio, Lat.] A 
fion ; a trick. 
The king cared not for ſabterfuger, but would 


ift; an eva- 
| 


— 


his mind. Bacon. 
Notwithſtanding all their fly ſubter fuges and ſtu- 
died evaſions, yet the product of all their endea- 
vours is but as the birth of the labouring moun- 


tains, wind and emptineſs. 
Aﬀe& not little ſhifts and Subterfuges to avoid 


the force of an argument. atts, 
SUBTERRA NEAL«.. 1757 1 and terra, 
SUBTERRANEAN. ati; /oufterrainie, | 


SUBTERRA NEOUS. |. Fr. Subterranean or 
$U'BTERRA NY. fſubterraneous is the | 
word now uſed.] Lying under the earth ; 


placed below the ſurface. 


EN od ; 
. Bare's Natural Ho 


\ 


4 | 


In a bounding manner ; by fits; by | 


Su"BTERPUGE. 2. /, [ ſubterfuge, Fr. ſub 


232 Nen. as the ancients call 
Witten's Architecture. | 


| 


ftand envy, and appear in any thing that was to 


Glanville. } 


Metals are wholly ſubterrany; whereas plants the 


Aa 


— . that fen 


con ration un. z. 

Ne, 1 paths, wh gerte. x way * 
Back to — founnein's head te 
The refluent rivers, 7 NY more. 

Let my ſoft minutes glide obſt i; ong . 4 


| THEE owns krönte, unhedfa, dnEnown, | 


This fſableiranties * was not at firſt de 
| bang ſo much for) a highway as for a 2 5 


Rous d within the F 
Th expanding earthquake unreſſted ſhakes 
Aſpiring cities. Thomſon, 
SuBTERRANITY., . /c | fab and terra, 
Lat.] A PR under ground. Not in uſe, 
We commonly confider j/ub! rranities not in con. 
templations baden, unto the crea. 
tion. 


— Brown. 
SU'BTILE. adj. [ /ubtile, Fr. ſubtilis, Tat 
This word is often written /ubrle.) 
1. Thin; not denſe ; not groſs. 
From his eyes the fleeting fair 
tir'd, like ſubtle ſmoke difloly'd in airs 
DDC. 
You | leave him neither fire nor oe Wane. -Pyior, 
Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum 
by the vibrations of a much ſubtiler medium than 
air, which, after the air was drawqi out; remained 
in the vacuum ? Newton's Optic ti. 
2. Nice ; fine; delicate; not coarſe. 
But of the clocks which in our breaks 1 „ 
motions we forget the while. 8 — | 
Thou only know'f her nature and Her powrs ; ; 
Her ſubtil — only canſt define. Davies, 
I do diſtinguiſſi plain 4 
Each fubtile line of her immortal face. Davie, 
3. Piercing; acute. | 
Paſs we the flow diſeaſe, and ſubrile pain, 
Which our weak frame is deſtin'd to ſuſtain ; 
The cruel ſtone, the cold catarrh, Prise. 


4. Foros ; artful ; fly ; ſubdolous. In 
this ſenſe it is now commonly written 
/ubtle. Milton ſeems to have both. [See 
SUBTLE. ] 
Arrius, a prieſt in the e of Alexandria, a 
| ſubtile-witted and a marvellous fait-ſpoken man, 
was diſcontented that one ſhould be placed before 
. him in honour, whoſe ſuperior he thought himſelf 
in deſert, becauſe through envy and ftomach prone 
unto contradiftion, | - | Hooker. - 
| Think you this York 
Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother 
To taunt and ſcorn you ? Sbabeſp. Richard III. 
O ſubtile love, a thouſand wiles thou haſt 
By humble ſuit, by ſervice, or by hire, | 
'To win a maiden's hold. Fairfax. 
A woman, an harlot, and. ſubtile of heart, 
Prov. vii. 10. 
Nor thou his malice, and falſe guile, contemn: 
—_— he needs muſt be, who could ſeduce 


. Dhcct Milton” s Paradiſe Lo , 
Deceitful. | 
Fe Like a bowl FAY a ib kiel, 5 


I've tumbled paſt the throw. Sbhakeſp. Corialanute 
6. Refin'd ; acute beyond neceſlity. 


Things remote from uſe, obſcure, 2 1 1 
ilton. 


Su”BTILELY. av. [from Jabtile.] 1 
1. In a ſabtile manner; Miele ; 


denſely... dg mene 
2. 2 not grolsly. 


. 


"$3 


= N 308 


Ry Kone. ſhould not 

fbr it will better mani 
Io were fedGble men ons. 
Rakes Brown's Vu 3 
keſt bodies, if fubtilely divided, þ me- 


* di re in acid 2 "became per- 
. e 


fo 


"its 


Kwame Wee 


y ; eunni 

ay ww AM this 

hs 2 ſincerely * that of having been able to 
btilely. 


ſe it Boyle. 
| nn ery t to eaſe themſelves of afflic- | 


by diſputing ub againft it, and pertina- 

— — . ; thee afMiQtions are no real 
evils. 17 © Tillotfon's Sermons. 
$u'npTILENESS. 7 [from abril ] 
1. Fineneſs; rareneſs. 
2. Cunning; art N 
To SUBTYLIATE.' | 
To maks thin. 

A dry 
the Art of the earth, - 


ET if a before it be fermented, bes 
SUBTILIZA” Trion. 1. , [from fubrilize.) 
1. Subtilization is makin any thing 
volatile as to riſe readi ly in fteam or 


vapour. * 
Fluids have that el 


— - 


onal to their 


denſities, ſo that no — diviſion of parts, f 


or reſining, can alter theſe reſiſtances. . 
Cbeyne s Philoſophical Principles. 
2. Refinement ; ſuperfluous acuteneſs.. 
To SUBTILI'ZE. V, @. [ /abtiliner, Fr, 
from ſubtile. 
1. To make 
. core 
Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pan- 


ereatiek juices, is further ſubrilized, and rendered 
ſo, fluid and penetrant, that the thinner and finer 


in; to make leſs groſs or 


part eaſily finds way in at the freight orifices of 


the lacteous veins. Ray on tbe Creation. 
Body cannot be vital; for if it be, chen is it ſo 


either as ſubtilized or ES moved or endowed 
with life. ; G 


2. To refine; to ſpin 3 into uſeleſs niceties. 

The moſt abviods verity is fubtilized into nice- 
ties, and ſpun into a. thread indifceraible by com- 
mon opticks. ‚ Glanville. | 


To SUBTILI ZE. v. 1. To talk with too 
much refinement. 

Qualities and moods ſome modern ohiloſophers 
have ſubtilized on. | Dighy on Bodies. 


Su'pTiLTY. 3. , ([fubtilits, Fr. from 
ſubtile. ] | 


1. Thinneſs 3 fineneſs ; exility of Parts. 

The ſubtiltie of particular ras a may 4 
through ſmall crannies not confuſed, but its mag- 
nity not ſo well. Bacon. 

How ſhall we this union well expreſs ? ' 

Nought ties the ſoul, her ſubtilty is ſuch. Davies. 

The co ity of all bodies being the ſame, and 
fubtilty in all bodies being eſſentially the ſame 
thing, could any body by ſubtilty become vital, 
then any degree of fubiilty would produce ſome de- 
gree of life. Grew's ng” 
2 more of 2 they are to ſpirit in 

ty an refinement, more fpreadin an 

ſelf-diffuſive are they. Neri 


2. Nicety ; exility. | | 
Whatloever i is inviſible, in relpe of t the fineneſy 
ee N e of the en is little en- 


- 1 * 


. * * 
ws] 1 


reo. 


GRE HO 


Hoton, | 


ingly the 3 of loving 


| . | Su'BTLE. adj. [written often for fubcile, 
Vi a. [rom ee 


arwey on the Plague. | 
SUBTILEA” T10n. v. , | ſubtiliation, Fr. 


from ſubtiliate.} The act of making thin. | 
and ratefaction the oil contained 


Quincy. 


| 


> 95 5 
ne too 470 geuteneſs. : 
on prefer ths 6 reputation of candour de fore 
_ thar of # 21-0 B 


a l ale diſcourſes ou are n by es 


_ > tbo r 
reece did at length a d race produce, 
And arte of we 


| Who needful feience moc d 
| Manki d with idle fubrilties embroil 
And faſhion f ſyſtems with romantick toil.” 


Nr ee 
4+ -Oinning ; ; artifice ; ſlyneſs. 


10 Ong owes now * 

e ght g airs afforded ſabrifey. Sid 

The rude el. and — — indian“ 

know not fo can, Sven virtues as ſome 
e i Charts. 


ien en, Milton. 


eſpecially in the ſenſe of cunning. ] Sly ; 
artful ; cunning. 
Some | fubtle headed fellow will 


ut 
("© ns ſome evaſion, whereof the ref will take 


Shall we think the Ab emed French Ant 
Conj'rers and ſorc*rers, that, afraid of him, | 
By magick verſe have thus contriv'd his end? 

- | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

The ſerpent, ſubileft beaſt of all the field, Milt. 

he Arabians were men of a deep and * wit. 


tt. 
| Sv'arLY. adv. ¶ from ſubtle.) * 
1. Slily ; artfully ; cunningly. 


ſome quirk, 


Thou ſee'ſt how fubtly to detain thee I deviſe; 
Inviting thee to hear, while I relate. 
Milton's P * Loft. 


2. Nicely ; ; delicately. 
In the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtly true, 
| From poir'nous herbs extrats the healing dew! 
To SUBTRA'CT. v. a. | ſubtrafio, Las 
They who derive it from the Latin 
write 


French origi inal, write /ubftraf, which 


is the common word.] To withdraw 
part from the reſt. 


Reducing many things unto ch which, by | 
confuſion, became concealed and from | 2 
crown. Davies. 


What is ſubtrafed or ſubdued out of the ex- | 


tent of the divine perfection, leaves till a quotient | 
infinite. Hale. 


| The ſame ſwallow, by the ſubtraZing daily of her 
eggs, laid' nineteen ſucceſhvely, and then gave 
over. 

suvnra l CTER, mn. /. [ ſubtraho, Lat.] 
The number to be taken out of a larger 
number. 


SVUDrRACTIOR. 3. /. See SUBSTRAC=- 


— 


TION. 

[SUBTRARE' ND. 1. . [/ubtrabendum, Lat. ] 
The number out of which part is taken. 

SUBTRI PLE. 2 B Fr. ſub and 
triplus, Lat.] C ning a » Or. one 
part of three. 


The power will be in a ſubtriple proportion to the 
weight. 


SUBvENTA NEOUS. adj. Lab ventaneus, 
Lat.] Addle; windy. 


and their . conceptions from the-weſ- 


1 34 


To Sunvi' As E. v. 2. [ Alea, Latin. 


To ſubvert. Spenſer uſes fubverſt 1 in the 
ſame ſenſe. 


Empires ſab. vert d, when ruling fate has truck ' 
Th unalterable hour. + © Thomſon" 


3 ' earth. 


fabtra# ; thoſe who know the 


ht 
— 


Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. | 


Suitable — the relation of the mares in Spain, | 


+ Autumn, | 


! = . 4 * £ e 1 2 . Ls 1 * 
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1 Synvx': KS10N, . © ber Fe. 1 
| e MI ak | 


ſtruction. | 
Tick fuk pos Kr ge) AAS =. 
es Henry VI. 

Tt is far mere hohourable/t6 22 


per in their ruin and fob. 
FR things Ms Ip ——— 
the abyſs; with the bietet or-? 


»#x 


Gt tuning 


wb 
Laws have been often abuſed, to ths oppreflion 


| an] the ſobve;fon of that ordet they were intended 
to prelecye. ers. 
[from ſubvert.) Hav- 


_ 


| SUBvVE"RS1VE. ad. 
ing tendency to overturn : with 
| Lying is a vice ſabverfive of the very ends * 
defign of converſation. ers. 
| To SUBVERT. v. 8 Hab verrir, Fr. 
fubverto, Lat.] 
1. To overthrow; to overturn; to deſtroy ; 
to turn upſide down, 
God, by things deem'd 
Subverts the worldly ſtrong and worldly wiſe- Mile, 
No fition: can be received for divine reve- 


lation, if contradictory to our clear jntuitiveknow- - 
ledge ; becauſe this would Jubvert the principles 
Locle. 


of all knowled 
or brokken by high winds. 
Mort 


Trees — 


2. To corrupt; to confdund. | 
Strive not about words to no purpoſe, but to the 
ſubverting of the hearers. 2 Tim. il. 14. 


- 
1 


SUBVE'RTER. . from ſubvert.) | Over- 


er; yer. | 
O traitor |! worſe than Sinon was to Troy; 


O vile ſubverter of the Gallick reign, , 
More than Gano was to Charlemagne! 
; anathematize them as 
and ers 7 17. . 

| SUBURB. 3. / 


1. Building eg the bing Lat of . city. 
There 's a trim rabble let in: are all theſe your 
faithful friends o th' ſuburbs ? Shak, Henry AT 
What can be more to the diſvaluation of- the 
power of the Spaniard, than to have marched ſe- 
ven days in the heart of his countries, and lodged 
three nights i in the ſuburbs of his principal city ? © 
Bacon's War wy Spoings 
2. The confines ; the outpart. 
The ſuburbs of my jacket are ſo gone, 
I have not left one ſkirt to fit upon. 
They on the ſmoothed-plank, 2 
2 ſoburh of their ſtraw- built citadel, 
xpatiate. Illes. 
en our fortunes are violently changed, our 
Har are unchanged, if they always ſtood in che 
burbs and ex tion of FA * 
Lat. 


Sun v RBAN. adj. [ fuburbanus, 


ſuburb.) Inhabiting the ſuburb. 
Poor clinches the ſaburban muſe affords, 
And Panton Yo e 
Then weds an Heireſs of ſuburban e 
Ugly as apes, but well {Tab with 
SUBWORKER. 2, J. [ ſub and 1 


Underworker; ſabordinate helper. 
He that governs well leads the blind; but he 
o_ teaches gives him eyes: and it is glorious to 


a ſubwworker to grace, in freeing it from ſome 
of the inconveniences of original fin. South. 


| 


. 
| 


| SUCceDa"NEOUS. adj. [ /uccedaneus, Lat.] 


Supplying the place of ſom elſe. 
or is Atius ſtrictly to be believed mW he 
preſcribeth the ſtone o the otter as'a ſucceds neous 
unto caſtoneum. 


Brown. 
I have not diſcoyered the menſtruum t I'will 


preſent a ſuccedaneous nnr wan, * | 


mon liquor. 


| SUECED-ZNEUM. »./; [Latin] That 


1 


* 


| which is put 0 ſerve for ſameching elſe. ' 
| aft 6 * 79 
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80 95 Tell. 


If Layere now to die, 
be moſt, — for "7 
| _ bath her gonſent 4 . . 00 
1 t not another comfort like to this 
. in unknown fate. Shakeſpear?'s Othello. 
. Thole of all ages to ſucceed will curſe my head. 
: FN Milton. 
4. To come into place of one who has 
55 Anitted or = 
1 Work men let it codl by agrees la fach relent- 
N ings of nealing heats; leſt it ould ſhiver i in pieces 
2h 10 a violent Jucceeding of air in the room of the fire. 


Enjoy an 1 feturn Nit F 


. leaſures; for long woes e ee A. 


If the father left only daughters; they egually 
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tion or preference of the eldeſt to a double portion. 
| Hale. 


While theſe limbs the vital ſpirit feeds, 


While day to night, and night to day ſucceeds, 
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And fires eternal in thy temples ſhine. | Dryden. 

Theſe dull harmleſs makers of lampoons are yet 
of dangerous example to the publick : ſome witty 
men may ſucceed to their deſigns, and, mixing 
ſenſe with malice, blaſt the reputation of the moſt 
innocent. Dryden. 


hiscrown from the immediate 


ppointment of God, 
ended with his reign 3 and 


lig, by the * 


Jonathan. - Lecke.. 
3. To obtain one's wiſh ; to terminate an 


, © Undertaking in the defired effect. 
ö Tis almoſt impoſſible for poets to ſucceed with- 
out ambition: imagination muſt be raiſed by a de- 
fire of fame to a defire of pleaſing. Dryden. 
This addreſs J have long thought owing ; and iff 
I had never attempted, 1 might have been vain! 
enough to think I might have Jucceeded. Dryden. 
A knave 's a knave to me in ev'ry ſtate; 
Alike my ſcorn, if he ſucceed or fail: 
Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. 


o terminate according to wiſh ; 
have a good effect. 


If thou deal truly, thy doings ſhall 1 
ſucceed to thee, ob. iv. 6. 
This was impoſſible for Virgil to imitate; be- 


| 
+ 


. Spenſer endeavoured it in Shepherd's Kalendar; 
dut neither will it ſucceed in Englith; Dryden, 
" To go under cover. TY; 
Pleaſe that filvan ſcene to take, | 
Where whiſtling winds uncertain ſhadows make; 1 | 
Or will you to the cooler cave ſucceed, 


_ 
Yo Succe'ev. v. 42. Fin 

1. To follow; to be ſubſequent or conſe. 

5 ens to. | 

In that place no creature was hurtful unto, man ; 

and thoſe deſtructive effects they now diſcover fre | 

_ceeded the curſe, and came in with thorns and 

| briars. 
1 2. To profper ; to make ſucceſsful. 

7 Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 

And high-rais'd Jove from his dark priſon freed, 


| 


Will gloriouſly the new laid works ſuccerd. Dryd. 
Succeed my wiſh, and ſecogd my defigny ' 
The faireſt Deiopeia ſhall be thine, | 
And make thee father of a happy line. Dryd. An. | 


SVG R. 2. /. [from ſuccced.] One 
who follows; one who comes into the 
place of another. 


Now this great ſucceeder all repairs, | 
He builds up ſtrength and greatneſs for bis heirs,, 


| 


— 


ſucceeded to him in copartnerſhip, without prela- |. 
Revenge ſucceeds to love, and rage to grief. Dryd. |. 


Burnt-off rings morn and ev'ning ſhall be thine, | 
diſeafe*of the lung. ee Diet. 
* Military 3 above alf e others; ele vate tang 


The TOY of Saul's family, who received | 


title, ſucceeded in his throne, 0 the excluſion of 


cauſe of the ſeverity of the Roman language: 


| 
Whoſe mouth the curling vines have overſpread p 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


' Thoſe weights took off that on his planet hung, | 
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The termination of any affair happy or 
Nusdep e Sucrefi without any epith 


commonly taken for good ſucceſs. 
For good ſucceſs of his hands, he alketh' ability 
to do of him that is moſt unable. t. 
Perplex'd and troubled at his _ farege's: 
The tempter Rogdotc 1s + iv” 
ot Lemacl's mother ich bre a. 
0 Did counfel or inſtruct her hei; 
Or teach, th mò te ſutteſs,Sher fon 
The vices} the time th ſhun. ' Fuller. 
Every reaſonable; man cannot but wiſh me ſuc- 
of bx n this attempt, ,becayſe I undertake the proof 
g at which it 1s every, man 's intereſt that it 
ſhould be true. 4 Tilleefon., 
Whit malice and Indra wat confeſs, 


1 


ar dn. 


Vas ſulphuris may be given with ſucceſs in any 


minds of à people. 


2. Succeſſion. Obſolete. "ED 
All the ſons of theſe five brethren reigned © 
By due ſucceſs, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents, the crown retained, 


Hen ry. 


Profperous '; happy; fortunate.” 
_ were PEER to perfons (grow 

wealthy by a long and fucceſsfu impoſture, by per- 
be oe the world that NE FH: be honeft and 
happy, though . never ee any corrupt 
| - appetites, whe 424 ts "Seurb. 
! He obſery*d * :lluRrious than 

7 Theirnames, their fates, their conduct and theireare| 


n peaceful ſenates and ſucceſtful ur. eden. 


1 


— 


by 


pro 'The\oarly*hunteir! 17 
Bleſſes Diana's hand, Who leads him ſafe 
+ O'er hanging cliffs; who ſpreads his net ſucceſs ful, 
And guides the arrow through the panther's warty]: 


Prior 


Suocs SSPULLY; adv. [from facenfful 


Profperouſly 3 « luckily!; fortunately: 
| He is too young, yet he looks ſucceſsfully: © "Shak | 
They would want a competent inſtrument to col- 
lect and convey their rays ce , or ſo as t 
imprint the ſpecies with any vigour on a dull pre 
judicate facultivr!.ſr. 91T%2. ae 
I be rule of imitating God fk, never be ſucceſs- 
Fully propoſed but upon Chriſtian principles ; ſuch 
as that this world is a place not of roll, but of diſt 
-cipline. en OLTL . 
A reformation ſucceſsfully carried on in this grea 
F en would in time tpread itſelf oyer the, Wie 
Ki . 
Marl ing, ben the erpektöration goes on eg 
Fully, ſuppreſſeth it. Arbuthnet 41 


Succr'ssrUIRESS. . 7 (from cg 
Happy concluſion; deſired event; ſeries 
of good fortune. 

An opiniog of the ſxcceſs foie of the work. is 
as neceffary t 9 found a. purpoſa of undertaking it, 


as the authority of camwangs,[ qr, the pexſuaſives 
neſs of promiſes. ws Hammond, 


sven sion 8. 1  [uhuccafion, Fr. 94 


etzt, Lat.] Thy 
1. Conſecution; ſeries of one thing or per. 
fon following another, 


T* 18 ; 


. 5 


ber of the biſhops of Rome, ſaith, in all this 2 
| Natta af biſhops thexe is not one. dung Do! 


pe 
- 


Out of the virtzes that adorn'd his blood. Daniel. 
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2 a. 1 Ae 
2 0 N fory deny th e ſecret to/ſurceedeys, |. 
e it % Suckling. 

1 1 % Par Fac 155 per- 
linge, confining laws te:gtbers, an 4 
En eons 


et is] 


Iii. 19. 


They” ve ſtrove for ruth lohgwithout fuctsſs: Gb. q 


— ( — —— 


Succer” srl“ adj. - [fntceh Sb 


,/: This is the moſt proper and moſt t ſucceſsful ſea- hf 
17 ſon 50 meet. and attack the N enemy. | 
| of Blackmores | 


St. Auguſtine, having reckoned up a great pum! | 


K. ve 
Ps ws pi. N. e 


in dur our minds, 201 us w 


 ſueceſſon. £7. 40x ** er 
Let cannon-buller -paſy © bb Fy a dom, and 
Rows of a man, SME Bat it 
.* muſt ſtrike ſuccel vely the two 12 the room, 
touch 10 rt of the TRAP and ayer ne 
and fo in FR 
2. A ſeries of things or perſons allowing 
Theſe decays in Spain have * . by 
ſo long a war with Holland; deb 1 two 8 
ceſſions of inactive princess. Bacon. 
The ſmalleſt particles of matter, may. cohere by 
the ſtrongeſt attractions, and compaſe bigger parti- 
cles of weaker virtue z and many of. may co- 
here and n ee 2 whoſe virtue bo 
ſtill weaker (293 6-08 for divers re fucee ens, u 
the prog in the bigge ap 
which the one red in chymiſtry and che ebiour 
of natural bodies depend. Newton's - __ 


3. Alineage 3 an order of deſcendants, 


1 


And, hi 25 1 2 " ; 3 - 7 
S fucc af; granted SEE a. tr 0 
| bakeprare' Cymbeline, 


Jucceffo Wet enſue; 
And his by 120 the clouded ar of Gt 
7 2 a glorious temꝑie en ſhrines Auen: Por L. 
4.1 r or right of — to the 
Aenne of anceſtors. 
4 What people is ſo void of 9 — ſenſe, 
To vote ſucceſſion fromm a native prince? Dry der. 
.SUCCE'SS VE. adj. | ſuccelfifs French,] 
1. Following in order ; continuing a courie 
or conſecution unĩnterrupted. 
Three with fiery courage he aſſaile, 
And each ſucceſſive. after other quails 
Still wond” ring whenee ſo many kings ſhould riſe. 


— 
* God hath ſet p 
Labour and reſt, as day and night; 66 Hen 
| | Surceſſive. e! * Lf. 


God, by reaſon of his eternal indivifible nature, 


is by one ſingle act of ;durgtion preſent to all the 
ucceſſive portions of time, and alyſucceſſively exiſt. 


ing in them. Skurb. 
Send the uccefſue ins through gte down, 


And let each weeping father tell his forf.” Prior. 

2. Inherited, by fucceſſion. Not in uſe. 
ountrymen, 

Plead my ſucceſſive title with your ſwords; Shak, 
The empire being elective, and not ſuceeſſiwe, the 

emperors, in being, made profit of their own times. 

Ralei h, 

Sbectg'sswEI TI ade. | Acc eſt vement, K. 

In opincertubted. or- 


from facet e,] 
ter another. 


der; one 
hree ſons he left, 
All whiell. ficke vely by turns did reign, Fairy Qu. 
Is it upon record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively from age to age? Shak, Richard III. 
That king left only by his ſix wives three chil- 
Aren, who reigned Jueceſſruely,, and died childleſs. 


N 
We that meaſure times by firſt and laſt, * 

he fight of things: ſucegſtwely do take, 

When God on all at once his vie doth caſt, 
And of all times doth but one inſtant make. Davies. 
L inclined the paper *o the rays very obliquely, 
that the moſt refrangible #ays might be more copi- 
oully reflected than the reſt, and che whiteneis at 
length changed Kane into blue, indigo, and 
violet. ./ Newton's Opeicks. 
No ſuch motions of the- ſame atom can de all 
of it exiſtent at once: it muſt needs be made gra- 
dually and ſucegſtvely, both as to place and time; 
ſeeing that body cannot —_— ſame inſtant be in 
more places than one. - Bentley's Sermons 


Xx 


— 


2 _— 
_ — 


— 4 * — 
; 
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our fathers; akind.of inheritance uceeſſrvely can- 
veyed to us by the primitive aints from the 
apoſtles themſelves. | 'Waterland. 


i | Succe'ss1VENESsS, . / /. Ffrom'jucceſfive.] 
11 The ſtate of being eee 


bl 


i 
We have a tradition 8 down to. us from 
| 

| 


* F _ by, "5 \ 


"ve 


"i "All r yo Kb? Gro ne 2 


Noe of id on operations, and part! 


e 


888 61888, adj. [froth;/ fuce 10 .. 


1 ; unfortunate ; > Railingot the ou 
_ — colony Wan biber, but e 
üs the firſt. Hey! 2 | 


The Wyong of thy ſucceſuleſs love reſign. Dryden 


The Bavarian duke, 
Bold champlon! brandiſhing his Noric blade, 
| „ ſteel, ſurceſalgt a —_ 


Paſſion unpity'd, and ſucreſileſs love, 
Plant a hea Addi iſon's Caro, 
Suchen all har "(oft refſes prove, | 
To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love. P 
S$v*ccn850WR!-#. | furceſſeur, Pr, = 


cefſor Latin. 


nounced ſucc i ur, with the accent in the 
middle.] One that follows in the place 


Ts 


or character of another: correlative to 


redeceſſour. © 
Z This king by this queen kai af of tender age, 
but of great expectatlon, brought up. in the hope 
of themſelves, and a ready acceptation of the in- 
conſtant people, as acc. of his father” s crown, 


The furcyſor of Moſes in prophecies. _—_— 


Eetlus. xlvi. 1. 


The fear of what was to come from an = | 


knowledged ſucceſſour to the crown, clouded muc 


of that proſperity then, which now ſhines in chro- 


nicle. Clarendon. 
The fecond part of confirmation is the prayer' 
and benediction of the biſhop, the ſucceſſour of the 
apoſtles in this office. Hammond on 1 
The ſurly ſavage offspring diſappear, 
And curſe the bright ſucceſſor of the year; 
Yet crafty kind with daylight can diſpenſe. D 
Whether a bright Facet or the ſame.” 2 
The deſcendants of Alexander's ſucciſſors kult. 
vated navigation in ſome lefler degree. 221 
SUCCUNCT,. . [/uccind, F r. ſuccinctus, 
Latin. 
1. Tucked or girded u —4 


; having the 


cloaths 3 up to diſengage the legs. 


His habit fit for ſpeed ſuccinctꝭ. Milte n's Par. Len. | 


His veſt ſuccinct then girding round his waiſt, ' | 


Forth ruſh'd the ſwain. oy Pope. | 
Four-knaves in garbs ET ib HOP; 
2. Short ; conciſe ; brief. 


A ttrit and ſuccin& ſtyle is that where you can N 


take nothing away without loſs, and that ſoſs in 
nifeſt. > 


Let all your precepts be.ſuccig#. and clear, 

That ready wits may comprehend them foon. Roſe. 

SUCcrNncTlLY.adv, [from Succin@.] Brief. 

ly; conciſely 1 without ſüperfluity of 

diction. 

I ſhall preſent you very lech with 4 few re- 

flections that moſt readily occur; 79. 

PH recant, when France can ſhew me wit 

As ſtrong as ours, and as ſuocincłly writ. Roſcommon. 

SUCCI'NCTNESS, 2. [from n J. 
Brevity z conciſeneſs, 


SU CCOR Ye 4. /. Tae Latin. ] A 
plant. ef oi Dy 7 : Miller, 
A garden-fallad. 


Of endive, radiſhes, and ſuc TW n 0 en. 
The medicaments to duni d the milk are let- 
tuce, purllane, endive, and Juceo . 


| an 8 
To SU'CCOUR. v. a. '[ fecourir, Fr. uc 
curro, Lat 


To help; to aſſiſt o_ ah | 
culty or diſtreſs ; to relieve. - 

As that famous quem IS 
Of Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did en 


Did ſhew herſelf j i nt joys 4 
To ee — e 727, . 


„ 
=y * 


external meaſures that it finds in motion. 


1 


| 


+} 


This is ſometimes pro- 


Ben Fonſon. 


11 


. 


Nee 


% 


Flying for fuccour to hag ſervant pings 299 
| Being: rev, was by that wretch betray d. 
denne. 
$'d 
And faints tor 7 = wer 
2. The perſon or thing that brings help. 
Fear nothing elſe hut a betraying of ſuccours which 
reaſon offereth.' ; - | Wiſdom, xvii. 12. 
Our watchful general hath diſcern'd from far 
The mighty ſuccour which made glad the _ 


ryden. 
Sv*ccounnn; n. I from ſuccour. Hel, r; 
aſſiſtant; Kohl 4 * 


She hath been a ſuccourer of many. | rh xvi. 2. 
\SU"CCOURLESS. adj, RI penn] Want- 
ing relief; void of friends or help. 

(1 © + Succourleſs and ſad, 


. 
3 


N Here's a you 


maid with travel 


1 


. with erte 


Su"ccuLENCE. 1. J [from fucculent.] 
SU"CCULENCY. { | Juicineſs. 


'SU'CCULENT. adj. { ſucculent, Fr. fac: 


culentus, Lat.] Juicy; moiſt. 
Theſe plants have a ſtrong, denſe, and aral 
moiſture, which is not apt to exhale. Bacon. 
Divine Providence has ſpread her table every 
where, not with a juiceleſs green carpet, but with | 


uccuient herbage and nouriſhing graſs n Which 
a beaſts feed. AI 


On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all lands ſome ſueculent plant 
Allotted, that poor helpleſs man might lack _ 
His preſent thirſt, Philips, 
To Succu ms. v. . [ ſuccumbo, Lat. ſuc- 
comben, Fr.] To yield ; to fink under 

any difficulty. Not in uſe, except among 

the Scotch. ; 

To their wills we muſt fuarumb, 
+ Quocungue trabunt, tis our doom. Hudibras. 


SuccvussA'TION. 2. / [ fuccuſſa, Lat.] A 
trot. 


They move two legs of one fide together, which 

is tolutation or ambling; or lift one foot before, 

and the croſs foot behind, which is ſuccsſſation or 

” trotting. A Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
They rode, but authors do not ſay 

Whether e or ſuccuiſſat ion. Butler. 


Succvu'ss10N. 2. / | ſuccuſſio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of ſhaking. 

2. [In phyſick.] Is ſuch a ſhaking of the 
nervous parts as is procured by ſtrong 
mali, like ſternutatories, friction, and | 

the like, which are commonly uſed in 


apoplectick affections. 


When any of that rifible ſpecies were brought to | 
the doctor, and when he confidered the ſpaſms of 
the diaphragm, and all the muſcles of reſpiration, 
with the tremulous ſuccuſſion of the Whole human 


1 


dh. adi. 4. Ant. Ai At. tn 
* — 
.* 


_ 


Soße Ours [ /ulleiks, Gothick ; Alt, 


48 pile, Saxon. ] 
1. Of at Wind of the like kind. With 


when the thing follows: as, ſuch a power 
4s a king's; ſuch a gift as a kingdom. 


one. Shakeſpe are. 
Can we find ſuch a one ache in whom the ſpi- 


' | rigaf God 18 "oF $735 Geneſis, 2 
The works of the fleſh are manifeſt 
* v. 1 


| drapkenaeſs,rexeli gs, and ſuch likes 


— 


WE EIS 


ded arms his aid implores. Thomſon, 


More. | 


IF. 
body, he goes ſuch patients over. Mart. Scriblerus. | 


as before the thing to which it relates, . 


is ſuch! another fitchew !* marry, a perfum'd i 


9 0. 


„ ahiigcs age n {Fo vil'nt make this rule to debar 
_ thoſe that in their proſperity 3 their friends, 1 of the golpel, as have through 
that to their loſs and hazard ſtood: by * * allen. Mbitgiſte. 
them in their N | Shes livaclge back; was Manah, worthipped be- | 
Sv'ecous, n. /. at rom the verb ; „ , "tween Mecca and Medina, which was called a rock. . 
1 French. or aur 2 * Stillin — 
ch as to make men good, ſingliy 
1. 1 ages: relief of any. kind J £1 3 be diſtributed into ſuch as * 
in diſtreſs. 1 piety towards God, N 
IV father; | vernment of ourſelves, | 


If my ſong be ſuch, | 
That will hear and credit me too much, | 
uch are the cold 1 an 
The ſavage E ryden's'Vi veil 


As to be perfectly juſt is an NN in the 
Divine Nature, to be ſo to the utmoſt of our abili- 
ties is the glory of a man: ſuch an one, who has 
the publick adminiſtration, acts like the repreſenta- 

tive of his Maker, Addiſon. 

You love a verſe, take ſuch as 1 can ſend. Popes 

2. The ſame that: with as. 
This was the ſtate of the kingdom of Tunis at 


ſuch time as Barbaroſſa, with ee s great fleet, 
landed in Africk. ler. 


3. Comprehended under the term pre- 
miſed, like What has been ſald. 
That thou art happy, owe to God; 
That thou contĩinu'ſt ch, owe to thyſelf, Mi lows 
I To aſſert that God looked upon Adam's fall as a 
ſin, and puniſhed it as ſuch, when, without any 
antecedent fin, he withdrew that actual grace, up- 
on which it was impoſſible for him not to fall, 
highly reproaches the eſſential equity of the Divine 
: Natu:e. South, 
No promiſe can oblige a prince ſo much, : 
Still to be good, as long to have been ſuch. Dryden. 


4. A manner of expreſſing a rr * 
ſon or thi 
I aw him yeſterday 
With ſuch and ſuch, Shakeſpeare” s Hamles.. 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 
In. ſuch a place, ſuch fum or ſums as are 
Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be an equal pound of your fleſh. Sh. Merch. ef Ven. 
I have appointed my ſervants to ſueb and fe 
place. 1 Samucl. 
SGcarcee this word death from ſorrow did proceed, 
When in ruſh'd- one, and tells him ſuch a knight 
Is new arriv'd. 
Himſelf overtook a party of the army, conſiſting 
of three thouſand horſe and foot, with à train of 
artillery, which he left at ſuch a place, within three 
hours march of Berwick. Clarendow 
That which doth conftitute any thing in its be- 
ing, and diſtinguiſti it from all other things, is called 
the form or eſſence of ſuch a things Wilkins, 
The ſame ſovereign authority may enact a law. 
commanding ſuch or ſuch an action to-day, and a. 
quite contrary law forbidding the-ſame 28 
| b. 
Thoſe artiſts who propoſe only the imitation of 
ſuch or ſuch a particular perſon, Without election of 
thoſe ideas before go prong _ been W 
for that omĩſſiomn. ITE Dryden, 


T; SUCK... v.a. (rucan;. Saxon; 3 Jugs, 
- fuftum, Latin; ſuccer, Freiich:] * 
1. To draw by e rare faction of tho | 


air. | 

2. To draw Ta th the month. 

- The cup of aſtoniſhment thou ſhalt drink) and 

Jock. it out. Exekiel, xxili. 14. 
We ll hand in hand to thedark manſions gon | 

Where, fucking in each other's lateſt breath. 


1 may | transtuſe our ſouls, j * 
8 Still ſne dre“ 

; The ſweets from cr yo, a ** he gone 
, 71 e ene 
Transfix'd as.o'er Caſtalia's ſtreams he hung, 

He Juck'd new poiſons with his triple tongue. 


. Pope's & 
25 To d 
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1 


raw the teat of a ſemale. 

Deſire, the more he ſuch d, more ſought Gaben 

Like dropſy * till drink to e Sid nen- 
A bitcls 


4 *s 
— 
4 


Daniel's Civil War. © 


l 
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4 
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4. To draw wich the milk. 


- 


© -Seas into ſeas thrown, we fuck in 
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Asch ils young xc pop- 
au. phy FINS her ſo 255 


* it you e Wok yoo! 0 
ma thr them. 
bag 3 a child bs _ 


new; nurſe, it 
the bo mere oe 
fin months old than at fixty. 


ck every Pha 


Thy alen wan minc, thon fuck of i-from|| 


me z 
Bat awn hy pride 2 Sbaleſp. ' Coridlanus. 
5. To empty by ſucking. 
A fox lay with whole ſwarms of fs ſucking a 
ee him. 13 L*Eftrang 
ies 


ing bath tir 4 our men; 
again. Donne. 
A cubical veſſel of braſs is filled an inch and a 
| *half in half an hour; but becauſe it ſucks up _ 
as the earth doth, take an inch for half an hour” 
rain. 
All the under 
As waters are by Whirlpools ſuck'd and drawn, 


— 2 


Were quite devour'd i in the vaſt gulph of empire. | 


ne | 


Ola Ocean fuck'd through the porous globe, 
Had long ere now forſook his horrid bed. Thomſon 
To SUCK. v. 2. 


1. To draw by rarefying the air. 
Continual repairs, the defects in ſucking 
pumps are conſtantly requiring. Mortimer a = 
2. To draw the breaſt. 
* as are nouriſhed with milk find the paps, 
fuck at them; whereas none of thoſe that are 
"one 1 for that nouriſhment ever offer to fuck. 


on the Creation. 
I would * 


Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe- bear, 
To win thee, lady. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
A nurſing father beareth Lich the ſucking child, 


Numb. xi. 
3. To draw; unbibe. 
The crown had ſucked too hard, and now, being 
full, was like to draw leſs, Bacon Henry VIII. 
Suck. . /. hr ths verb.] 
1. The act of ſucking. 
from the deſcent of the quickfilver i in the 
whe, upon the firſt ſuck, that I ſhould be able to 
| give a nearer gueſs at the proportion of force be- 
twixt the preſſure of the air and the gravity of 


quickfilver. Boyle. 

2. Milk given by females. _ 
They draw with their fuck the diſpoſition of 
nurſes. Spenſer, 


I have given ſuck, and know 
How tender tis to love the babe that milks me. 


Shakeſpeare. 

Thoſe firſt unpoliſh'd matrons 
Gave fuck to infants of gigantick mold. Dryden. 
It would be inconvenient for birds to whe ac 


Suck ER. 2. . | ſuceur, Fr. from ſuck. 
1. Any thing that draws. ] 


z. The embolus of a pump. 
Oil muſt be poured into the cylinder, that the 
fucker may flip up and down in it more ſmoothly, 
Boyle. 
The aſcent of waters is by ſuckers or ö 
ſomething equivalent thereunto. Mit. Dedalus, ' 


3. A round piece of leather, laid wet on 


a ſtone, and drawn up in the middle, 
| rarifies the air within, which, preſſing 
upon its edges, holds it down to the ſtone. 
One of the round leathers ith boys play, 
called ſuckers, not above an inch and baff. diame- 
ter, being well ſoaked in water, will ſtiek and pluck 


| * e from thę ground. 
5 1 Streu 4 Muſeum. | 


* | 


d tk te Dung of tes ae] 
« „ee 


ö 


—— 


I 


[urculus, Latin.] 
The cutting away of 
doth make trees.graw. high. Sa. Natural Hift 


Out of this old root a y ſpring, that 
With a little ſhelter and good 2. n prove 


in the mouth. | b 8181 


3 ' 

Nature's confectioner, the ber, | f 
Whoſe furkets are moiſt alchimy; | | 
The ſtiil of his refining mold " $a | 
„Minting the garden into gold. _ Cleaweland, 


 SU"0KINGBOTTLE, 2. . [ ſuck and Bartl. 


A bottle _— ro children ſupplies” the 


want of a 


He that wi 25 children — theſe general * | 


ſtract ſpeculations with their ſuckingbortles, has more 
zeal for his apinion, but leſs ſincerity. Locke. 
To SU CKLE. v. a. [from ſucł.] To nurſe 
at the breaſt. 
The breaſt of Hecuba, * 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not 1 


Sha 
She nurſes me up and ſuckles me. L. 


Two thriving calves ſhe Juckles twice a- day. 
D 


The Roman ſoldiers bare on their Wheat the 
firſt hiſtory of Romulus, who was begot by the god 
of war, and ſuckled by a wolf, Addiſon on Italy. 

Su"cxLinG. =. / [from fuck.] A young 
creature yet fed by the pap. 


I provide a ſuckling 
That ne er 8 but from the teat. 


Dryden. . 
Young animals participate of the nature of their 
tender aliment, as ſuchlings of milk, © 


. 


Arbuthnot on mens. | 


SV oN. #. from fuck ; ſuccion, Fr.] 


The act of . — 


Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made by 
ſuction, as by emiſſion of the breath. Bacon. 


Though the valve-were not above an inch and a4 


half in diameter, yet the weight kept up by ſuc- 
tion, or ſupported by the air, and what was caſt 
out of it, weighed ten pounds. . Boyle. 
Cornelius regulated the ſu#ion of his child. Arb. 
SUDA'TION. 2. / | /udo, Latin.] Sweat. 
SU" DATORY. 2. | ſudo, Latin.] Hot- 
houſe ; ſweating-bath. 
0 adi. | Joudain, French; rebea, 
Saxon. 
1. Happening without previous notice; 
coming without the common prepara- 


tives ; coming ugexpectedly. 
We hav not yet ſet down this day of triumph 


To- morrow, in my judgment, is too ſudden. Shak. 
There was never any thing ſo ſudden, but Cæ- 
ſar's thraſonical * of I came, ſaw, and over- 


Came. Shake); re. 
s ſudden flower d, hi 
Opening eir various colours. Milton. 


ath may be ſudden to him, though it comes 
Duty of Man. 


Hi 
he never ſo flow fegrees. 


Haſty ; violent; raſh; paſſionate; pre- 


4 pitate. Not in uſe. 
1 grant him 
Sudden, malicious, n of ev'ry fins Shak. 
SUu"DDEN.. 2. / 
1. Any unexpected occurrence; ſurpriſe. 
Not in uſe. 
Parents ſhould - mark the witty excuſes of their 


| Children at ſuddains and n rather than pam- 
per them. *W * 


4 
_ i” 


This word was perhaps atiginally /urcle.l| 


8 
— 


1 


#1 ike thei, and all an Judden the cold 3 1 is 


o 


1. A lixivium of ſoap 


"Ive 


As. or of Bungay, af ap Sv». 
unEN. (Sooner than was expetted ; with. 
2 82 or commonly 3 | 


Following the flyers at the heels 
Wich — -"» 
_ to their gates. Shak 
art. thou loſt, how. on 4 —— 
| They keep their patients ſo warm as almoſt to 


in v ©, 
hen you have a Mind to leave your maſter, 


„Brom 
Nag and. ſaucy of a ſudden, and beyond your uſual 
behaviour. Swift, 


Su"ppENLY. adv, {from auen. ] 
1. In an une ed e Without 


11 717 . 


Are richly come to haibour f 5 te, 
If icy of the air made 4 dry dhe touch 
of the bell or ſtring could — 3 — 
. — they /+ 4" 
0 pale ves u draw ns 
And ſummon them to unexpe ed fight. Dryden, 
She ſtruck the warlike 7 nto . 
Which ſprouting leaves di r 


And peaceful ollves 44 as 1 roſe. 655 


2. Wut pt premeditation. 


thou canſt accuſe, 
Do it without i invention Kaen 
-SU"DDENN ESS. #> . | 
of being ſudden; — 
. of coming or 


pectedly. 


All in 8 hall amazed 2 
At ſuddenne/s of that unwary bght, 


* * 5 at his bre » fer, 
e ſpeedily run forward — ting his ſudden, 
his "hom that * * overtake the 


— — tate 


preſence; 
eee unex- 


Tags 
 SUDORT'FICK. C ae Fr. ſudbr 
and facio, Lat.] err 2255 


ſweat. 
Phyſicjans may well proyoke ſweat in bed by 
battles, with a decoction 1 fadorifick herbs in hot 


water. Bacon. 

Exhaling the moſt liquid parts of the blood by 
ſudorifick or watery evaporations, brings it into a 
morbid ſtate. Arbuthbnit. 


Suporr'FICK. 3. % A medicine proyok- 
ing ſweat. 
As to fuderificks, conſider chat the liquid which 


| goes off by ſweat. is often the moſt ſubtile part of 
the blood, Arbuthnit. 


Su"DoOROUS. adj. [from ſudor, Lat. Con- 
fiſting of ſweat. Not uſed. 


Beſide the ftrigngents and 2 adheſions from | 
men's hands, nothing proceedeth f gold i in the 
uſual decoction thereof. . Brown's Fulgar Errour:. 


SuDs. 2. . [from yeoden, to ſeeth ; whence 
rodden, bara 
and water. 
2. To be in the Subs. A familiar * 
for being in any difficulty. 
Te do V. a. 17 French. 1. 
To proſecute by law. 


If any ſue thee at the law, apd take ant 
coat, let him have thy cloak alſo. Fa v. Fe 


2. To | by legal procedure. 
3 [In fake onry. f To clean the heak, 252 


Tis _ v. . To beg; to entreat; * 
tition. c 
Full little knoweſt thou that haſt 150 9 


What hell it is in ſoing long to bide. , 
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by — e 3 et bumst, Val: the hav been throwing away « 
W M theſe. mc Ep, 11; Town dergo pain of ee er my oſtate. Addiſon's Speciſ rr. 
Se 4 My breaſt army, to overcome by ſuffering. Milt. l The 5. hiſtory of civil wars and rebellions does 19 3-WY 
Whas maden foe; - | Prudence and k in all 1 not make ſuch deep and laſting impreſſions, us F- 
1 ee ü ts coming, 25. 1 galt young wen ſu 2 the want — mee navere det we 8 4 
| bafſi — came unto him as far as the mouth | Locle. Or 0 ufferers | 
of he Buphrnie E unto Him for e 5 "To o undergo puniſhment. | | ſufficient vigour ant Ji to — 2 
fo this this 24 favour let te ſhe, * r The father was firſt condemned to upon al regimen. Blackm 
Refa it not} ut 1 my body have g . day 1 ans the ſon afterwards tae day fol- 4 3385 
The laſt OOF bo buman Kind, « grave. | lowing: ene. One who allows ; one who permits. 
Hie thus | Sv” FFERING. a. from / Pain ſuf- 
Hep enen 2 . Was forc'd to ſuffer for himſelf and us | fered. A COA] 
heat Long wil wick why of rope N MIR Gs ons Digs. | =>, en my ſu fferings for you. Col. i. 24. 
tt K bo A Ie by 3 1 what Rh oy what ſteadineſs of mind, 
| never be too late, ublick bu infirmities triumphs in the midſt of all his ſu 1 ' 
To ſue for chaine, and own a conqueror. Add. Cato. Kon 2 — —— by the R or K N fe Audiſon. 
be fair Egyptian ays manage them. emple. We hope the ,. s of innocent people, 
Courted with Hecht now the beauteous ſlave, Su” T ee adj. —_— ] Tolera- | who have lived in chat Have which was the ſcene 
ac Co | be , 447 
by ester dee ated 88 5 ee It increaſed the ſmart of his preſent 
4 fave and redreſs, he ſues to you. Pope's Odyſ. | . 7 to compare them with his former — 2 
It is  furfferable in any to ufe what liberty they liſt P 
To Su * 71 4. To obtain by Entreaty : with | ia their own writing, bot the contracting and ex- Then it is that the reaſonablenefs of God's 1 
out. he expreſſion is . impro- tending the lines and ſenſe of others would a 3 | ee in NN 8 W of good Nel i 
a thankleſs office. orten. world, aſtißed ü 
1 our bleſſed Saviour only our ptopitia- | SU"FFERABLY, adv. [from fufferable.] | Te SUFFT CE. v. a. [ ſuffre, French ; /uf-- 
tion to die for us, but he is ſtill our advocate, con- | Tolerably ; ſo as to be endured. Acio, Latin. ] To be enough; to be ſuf - 
tinually interceding with his Father in the behalf of An infant Titan held ſhe in her arms; 1 to equal to the end or Pur 


all true 3 and ſuing out a pardon for them Yet ſufferably bright, the eye might bear 
in the court of heaven. The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. 


SU'ET. 3. /. [ /uet, an old French wor i SuU"rFERANCE. 2. / {rome dre Mga 4 aſk me why, Hes, my reaſons are 


according to Skinner, ] A hard fat, par- France, French. ] * ToMceet dite) tacks Sbaleſpeare. | 
ticularly that about the kidnies. 11. Pain 3 inconvenience 3 miſery. | What words or tongue of ſeraph can = 
The ſteatoma being ſuet; yields not to eſcaro- He muſt not only * Or heart of man ſuffice to comprehen Milton. - 
ticks. Wiſetian, | But thy uokindneſs ſhall the death draw out The indolency we have, ſuffcing for our preſent” . 
80 ET Y. aj. [from "ay $ | Conſiſting of] To ling'ring ufferance. Shak. Meaſure for Meaſure. happineſs, we defire not to venture the change; = 
ſuet ; e t. | | How much education = reconcile young peo- ung; Ly * 1 that is enough. Locke. - _ 
If the matter forming a wen reſembles fat or a ple to pain and ſufferance, the examples of Sparta 1 oo Nt — 
vety ſubſtance, it is called ſteatoma. Sharp's Surg. bew. Locke on Education. mack of 2 2s ſufficed to * the mot fad. 
» SUFFER. v. 4. Lare, Lat. Jouffrir, | * Patience; moderation. 1 r 
French. Hie thought t have flain her in his fierce de- 7 7 | * 
7e Surren. v. a. 


ſpight; ; 
I. To bear; tousdergo; to feel with ſenſe But bat heat tempering with ſuſtrance wiſe * To afford; to ſupply:. a F 


of pain, He ſtaid his hand, Spenſer. | 1 
A man of great wrath ſhall ſuffer puniſhment. | He hath given excellent ſufferance and vigorouſ- * —— nod — ng! Sys ables — ; mM 
ſuffered 8 or xix. | neſs to the ſufferers, arming them with — ing of the plant. + 1 
A woman ſu man ngs of phyficians courage. ayler. horned 
and ſpent all ſhe _ Y Mark, v. 26. Nor was his ſufferance of other 2 leſs 54 . he — — plegteous urn 
Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heav'n } emplary than that he evidenced in the reception o morning evening VOWS-- 
2 trampled, thus expell'd to ſuffer here | © 5nd . OVER. Fell. Shel) eve 20g. 2 Dryden. 
ains and theſe torments ? theſe than And ſhould I touch it nearly, it 1 , , 
worſe, + With all the ſuff* rance of a tender un | The bellying cn — 2 you 1 
By my advice; fince fate inevitable f txway's Orphan. | 2 To fas to be equal to want or 3 
| 8 rae . N 3. Toleration ; permiſſion = 9 1 nd. 5 
| e victor's o. ſuſſer, as to do, | In proceſs, of time fomewbites by erance, and 
oodles. is equal, nor the law unjuſt . ks 1 ſomewhiles by {pecial love and farour — ted p Iſrael, let it ſuffice you. of all your abominations. - 
at ſo ordains. ton. themſ. oratori Exel. 
| Obedience impos d, | Aurel * * * 22870 Baue, Piarched corn ſhe did eat, and was ſuſficed, and 
| On penalty of death, and offering death. Milton. Moſt wretched man, I left. Ruth. . 
| 2. To endure ; to ſupport ;z not to ſink un- That to affeQions does the bridle lend; - | Let it ſuffice thee that thou know'ft vs happy 
os; © In their beginning they are weak and wan, 5 WG . 
Our ſpirit and ſtrength entire I Bot ſoon through /ufferance grow to fearful end. That we may ſo ſuffice his vengeful ire. Milton, 4 
Strongly to ſuffer and ſupport our pains. Milton. | £2 Spenſer E When the herd, fwffc*d, did late repair. 
To allow; to permit; to hinder. Some villains of my court . 
3" He worn not Are in conſent and ſufferance in this. Shakeſpeare. |. To ferny beaths, and to the foreſt lare. Dryden. 
e wonder'd that r- ene a Both gloried to have ſcap'd the Stygian flood, | SUFFI CIENCY. 2. / [ /uff/ance, Er. from. 
Would ſuffer him to ſpend hls youth at home. po 8 2k * : p 
— 4 gods, and by * gr ome trength 3 1 N 
Oft have I ſeen a hot o'erweening cur 1 „ 1 tate being adequate to the end Pro- 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld : 77 E 
Who being ſuffered, wich the bear's fell paw Sv'eyrnzs. 24 (from e.! : 225 all men's office to ſpeak 
Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry'd. Shak. 1. One who e Or undergoes 1 'OT | T5 thoſe that wring under the load = ſorrow z. 
F* My outy connct ſaſſy; |  Inconvenience. | 155 But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency, 
obey in all your daughter's hard 3 This evil on the Philiſtines is fall'n, 3 To be ſo moral, when he endure 
eſpeare. The ſufferers then will ſcarce moleſt us : The like himſelf. 1 
9 Rebuke thy neighbour, and not Suffer fin upon | 25 pre hands we need not much to fear. In. His ſuſßicieney. i is ſuch, that he beſtows and poſ-- 
= Leviticus. | He, when his love was bounded in a few, | fſeſſes, his plenty being unexhauſted.. Boyle... 


I ſuffer them to enter and poſſeſs. Milton. That were unhappy that they might be true, This be did with that readineſs and ußßciency, 
. e that will ſuffer bicaſelf to be informed by 1 Made you the fav'rite of his laſt ſad times, as at once gave teſtimony to his ability, and to the 
obſervation, will find few ſigns of a foul — | That is, a ſuff*rer in his ſubjects crimes. Dryden. evidence of the truth he aſſerted. 2.5" Solfo. 
to much thinking i in a new-born child. Locke. She returns to me with joy in her face, not from | 2, Qualification for any purpo poſes. | 
4. To paſs through; to be ateQed- by; 3 N the fight of her huſband, but from the good luck' | 1 am not ſo confident of my own fu ee as 
to be acted upon. ſhe has had at cards; and if ſhie has been a loſer, . e 
Tho air now mult ſuffer chavge, l e, 1 Fam doubly a ſufferer od it: ſhe comes home cu 3 3 


8 


J 
; Tow 
— * 


da belog tt, 

22 ee Ag the . of the miniſters, 
man as unworthy. 

21 II De Wit was — of che 


2 authority and Safficiency ever known in their 


Competence: 5 enough. * 
An elegant ſufficiency, content. e. 
+ e equal to want. | 

| its of diſpute are © tuaſfions 

- not of the - " higheſt importance, nor of the 


* eaneſt kind; but rather the intermedlate queſtions 
tween them : and there is a large ſufficiency of 


"them in the ſciences, att [354 of the Mind. 
5, It is uſed by Temple for that conceit 
Wich makes a man think himſelf equal 

to things above him; and 1s s commonly | 


compounded with fel. 
eee is a compound of vanity and igno- 
. Tance Temple. 


Sv 1458 "ciENT, adj. [/offi/ant, Fr. 2 


1. gel to any end or purpoſe; enou ch; 
competent; not Auel 4 


cient unto the day is thy evil thereof, „ A 


| Match. vi. 34. 
Heaven yet retains 
Number ſeſficiont to poſſeſs her realms. Mfilten. 
Man is not fufficient of himſelf to his own hap- 
pineſs. Tilleeſon. 
It is ſufficient for me, if, by a diſcourſe ſome- 
thing out of the way, I ſhall have given occafion 
r n others to caſt about for new diſcoveries. Locle. 
She would ruin me in filks, were not the quan- 
rity that goes to a large pincuſhion Juffcient to make 
her a gown. and petticoat. Addiſon. 
Sufficient benefice is what is competent to main- | 
tain a man and his family, and maintain hoſpita- | 
lity; and likewiſe to pay and ſatisfy ſuch dues be- 
. longing to the biſhop. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Seven months are a ſufficient time to correct vice 
in a Yahoo, Seoift, 
2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or 
' otherwiſe. _ | 


In ſaying he is a good man, underſtand me, that | 
he is ſufficient. Shakeſpeare” s Merchant of Venice. 


Sure citENTLY. adv. [from ſufficient.) 
To a ſufficient degree; enough. 
If religion did poſſeſs ſincerely and ſufficiently the 
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hearts of all men, there would need be no other 
PRI from evil. © Hooker, 

. eem I to thee ſufficient! ge | | 
'Of happineſs ? wr Milten. 


All to whom they are propoſed, are by his grace 
fuficiently moved to attend and aſſent to them; 
MHcientiy, but not irreſiſtibly; for if all were irre- 
ſiſtibly moved, all would embrace them; and if 
none were fufficiently moved, none would embrace 
them, Rogers. 
In a few days, or hours, if I am to leave this 
carcaſe to be buried in the earth, and to find myſelf 
either for ever happy in the favour of God, or 
eternally ſeparated from all light and peace; can 
any words ſufficiently expreſs the littleneſs of every 
thing elſe? Law. 
SUFFI'SANCE, u. ,. [ French. ] Excels ; ; 
plenty. Obſolete, - 


There him reſts in riotous ſuffiſance 
Of all gladfulneſs and kingly joyance, 
To SUFFOCATE. v. a. 

Juffeco, Lat.] To choak 
interception of air. 

Let gallows gape for dog, let man go Free, 
And let not hemp his IS, 

This chaos, when degree is 
Follows the choaking. Shakeſp.Troilus and Creffida. 
Air but momentally remains in our bodies, only 
to refrigerate che heart; which being once per- 


Spenſer. | 


os iffoquer, Fr. 


y excluſion or 
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o . Eat 


aſſed. 
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Brown's VN ulgar Errours. 
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I 7 Tem pie. 1 


JSuffocate.] of choaking 3 3 the] 
As of ing choaked. - '» $4410 af 
i - \ Diſeaſe of Roping an ict ge. 


| Fr. /u e be Lat.] Mr ot fumes 
faſten Shakeſp. 
ocate 


- » formed, leſt, being ſelf-heated again, it ſhould ] 
foſfoeate that part, it haſteth back the ſame way it 


3 8 


D in lmoke, the latent . by 
e every eranny ſuffocated falls. 
SuFpoca: TION $a Juffocation, 815 Fom | 


| Fs 


_- White conſiſts in an equal ler 

primitive colours, and black A a tr of all 

the rays of light. ; Cheyne. 
Muſhrooms ate beſt canta by viagger ome 

of them being pojſonous, operate h Juferation, i in 

which the beſt ey. is wine or OD and {; 

and vomiting as flible,  Arbuthn. on 122 


Sy” Sr Nee. Hav- 
ing the power to choak. | 
From rain, after great froſts in the antes, glan- 

| dulous tumours and ü effocative catarrhs proceed. 
SUFFRAGAN..a. , Lagen, Fr. ff. 
As gant + Fr. i - 
fraganeus, Lat.] A biſhop conſidered a 

ſubject to his metropolitwa. 

The four archbiſhops of Mexico, Lima; 8. Foy, 
and Dominich, have under them twenty-five ſuf- 
fragan biſhops” all Abra endowed and provided 


— 


| 


_ pv Heylyn. | 
Suffragan biſhops, ſhall have more than one rid- 
. ing apparitor. Ayli Ves Parergon. 


Becket, archbiſhop of 0 anterbury, infolently took 
upon him to declare five articles void, 1 in his epiſtle | 
to his > ſuffragans. Hale. | 

To SU FFRAGATE. . . Thiffragor, Lat.] 


To vote with; to agree in voice with. | 
No tradition could univerſally prevail, unleſs there 
were fome common con uity of ſomewhat inhe- 


and cloſeth with it, Hale, | 


Su"FFRAGE. 2. / | ſuffrage, Fr. ſu ra- 
gium, Latin.] Vote; voice given in a 


controverted point.. 


Only your ſuffrages I will expect 
At the aſſembly for the chufing of conſuls. B. Fon. 


ſence the deſigns of thoſe innovations. K. Charles. 
The faireſt of our iſland dare not commit their 
cauſe to the ſuffrage of thoſe who moſt partially 
adore them. Addiſon. 
Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he ſaw 
A beardleſs conſul. made againſt the law; 
And join his ſuffrage to the votes of Rome. Dryd. 
This very variety af ſea and land, hill and dale, 
is extremely agreeable, the ancients and moderns 
iving their ſufrages unanimouſly herein. 
wi r Mead ward s Natural Hiſtery. 
Lactantius and St. Auſtin confirm by their ſuf- 
frage the obſervation made by the heathen writers. 
Atterbury. 
To the law and to the teſtimony let the appeal 
be in the firſt place; and next to the united ſuffrage 
of the primitive churches, as the beſt and fafeſt 
comment upon the other. Waterland. 


Sur TRA GINOUS. adj. rage, Latin.] 


Belonging to the knee joint of beaſts. 

In elephants, the bought of the forelegs is not 
directiy backward, but laterally, and ſomewhat in- 
ward ; but. the bough, or SJuffraginous flexure be⸗ 
hind, rather outward. | » Brown. 


SUFFUMIGA*TION. »./. [ Suffumigation, 


— 


raiſed by fire. 


me dies, it may be attempted by ſuffumigation. | 
WW iſeman' s Surgery« 

Surrv' N10 E. 1. / 
medical fume. "Not 


are preſcribeq with good ſucceſs z they are uſually } 
| Wr out of nern 1 and pitch. 


10 Harvey. 


10 SUPRU:SR e 


rent in nature, which ſuits and Juffragates with it, 


1 


Noble confederates, thus — is perfect, | 


They would not abet by their ſuffrages or pre- 


If the.matter be Jo; groſs as it_yields' not to re- | The ſugar'd game before thee. Shakeſpeare's Timon, 


fe | /uffumigo, Lat. ] Al 
d. | 
For external means, drying ſaſſumiges or fmoales | 


pet 

Lye Le] ** 

ſpread over with 'fome * f 
. with a Ry or A 1 0 

* 


„ Fuſp icions, and fantaſtical furmile, . 
by in Few Lid 7 5 * h 


„ 


Ir Ty 


air. 4 * 

Inſtead of love - chives c > 
With flowing rapture bright, YE looks Wessel, 
Su and glaring with untender fire. T bemſon, 


SUFFU'SION, 2. /+ / | /afe/ion, Erench ; from 


a 
1. The act of overſpreading with an wing 
2. That which is ſuffuſe@ or F 
A drop ſerene hath quench'd their obs, 
Or dim fuffufion veil'd. * Milton, 
' The dick of Phebus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at firſt but as a bloodſhot eye; 
— 77 when — 3 — draws to bed, 
His ball is with the ſame ſir red. D "M 
To thoſe that have wan cores or like ſuffefor 
of eyes, objects appear of that colour, A 


Sus. n. /. [ ſugo, Latin, to ſuck. ] 

Many have ſticking on them jugs, or trout fie 
- which is a kind of worm like a clove or pin, with a 
big head, and ſticks <loſe to him, and ſucks his 


moiſture. Walton, 
SUGAR. . <. [ ftere, F rench; ; Jaccharun, 
Latin. 
1. The nati (alt of che A ob- 
tained by the expreſion and 3 {nvom 
of its juice. 


All the 1 20 of Zelmane's: body ftir L in ts, 
as wine will when ſugar i is haſtily put 1 4 
1 . 
Lumps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and — 
Their ſubtile eſſenee with an ſoul of wine, 
- © Croſhaw, 
A grocer in Londen nave for his rebus a ſugar- 
loaf ſtanding upon a flat ſteeple. Peacbam. 
Saccharum candidum ſhoots into arigdlar figures, 
by placing a great many ſticks a-croſs a veſſel of 
liquid ſugar, Grew, 
If the child muſt have ſugar-plums when he has 
a mind, rather than be out of humour; why, when 
he is grown up, muſt he not de ſatisfied too with 
wine ? Loc be. 
In a ſugar-baker's a room, where the air 
was heated fifty-four degrees beyond that of a he- 
man body, a ſparrow died in two minutes. 


Arbuthnet on Air, 
A piece of ſome geniculated plant, ſeeming to be 
part of a ſugar- cane. Woodward on F M. 


2. Any thing proverbially ſweet, 
Your fair diſcourſe has been as ſugar 
Making the bard way ſweet and dele — Shak, 


3. A chymical dry cryſtallization.. 
Sugar of lead, though made of that inſipid metal, 
and 10 our ſalt of vinegar, has in it a ſweetneſs ſur- 
paſſing that of common ſugar. Bal. 


To Su"GAR- v. a. from the noun.] 


1. To impregnate or ſeaſon with ſugar. 


Short thick ſobs 
In panting murmurs ſtill'd out of her breaſt, 
That ever-bubbling ſpring, the ſugar d neſt 
Of her delicious ſoul, that there does lie, 
Bathing in ſtreams of liquid _— I. 


To ſweeten. 
Thou would'ſt have plung'd thyſelf 
In general riot, and never learn d 
The icy precepts of reſpect, but followed. 


His gloſing fire his errand daily ſaid, 
And ſuger'd ſpeeches whiſper'd in "nic ear. Fairf. 
Who caſts out threats, no man deceives, 

But flatt'ry ſtill in ſugar d words betrays, 
And poiſon 1 in bigh- taſted meats conveys. Denb. 


SUGAR CANDY. Py 5 from fugar and 
candy.) Sugar candied, or cryftalliſed 


SU W 


pl tote 


75 SUS Sr. wv. 4. Terms harms 11 


_ Lat Juggerers French,]! 
1 To hint; to intimate; to 
der to tell privately. -; 
er Ie een Hh 
t ſpirit ſugg2fs this Imagina 
1 9 — ſuffered greater calamities, by 
00 _— to figh that A. my conſcRace oh ped 
King Charles, 
© Theſe nenn cali peace to A con- | 
ſcien ing 73 to them 
d . * winds hes ret re a [- 
Knopnz! al, avowed continuance 2, 


10 l malte nales ways 20 are ſug- 
geſted to the mind by ar the veays of ſenſation and 
reflexion, Lockes 

Reflect u 
thinking, which thoſe inſtances of attention, reve- 
rie and dreaming, naturally enough ſaggeſft. Locke. 


Search for ſome. thoughts thy own Juggefting: mind, | 
And others dictated by heay” "nly ** r 


infinuare good! 
N n 


; 


Shall riſe ſpontaneous, > ope's 045fry. 
2. To ſeduce; to draw. to ul ib Nel | 
Out of uſe, 0 


When devils will their blackeſt ſins put on, 
They do ſuggeſt at firſt with heav'nly ſhows, Shak. | 
Knowing that tender youth is ſoon — 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. Shake 


3. To inform ſectetly. Out of uſe. 


We muſt ſuggeſt the people, | in What hatred” 
He ſtill hath 145 them, that to 's power he would 
Have made them mules. © Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


$Uuccre'sTER."#.f/; [from ag.! One 


that remindeth another.. 
SUGGESTION. . J. Lag etion, Fr. from 
fuggeft.] 
1. Private hint; intimation; \infinmatien ; ; 
ſecret notification. 


It allayeth all baſe and earthly cogitations, ba- 
niſheth and driveth away thoſe evil ſecret Juggeſftions ]. 
which out inviſible enemy is always apt to miniſter. | 


lle Vs a man 1 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever a 
. Himſelf with princes; one that by ſuggeſtion 
Tied all the kingdom. 
Native and untaught Suggefons- of inquiſitive 
children, *..” Locke, 
Another way is letting the mind, upon the ſug- 
geſtion of any new notion, run after Kanes. Lec e. 


2. Secret ut itement. 


* 


Arthur, they Yay, is Kira Was * LISTS: 


On your Suggeſtion. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
To SU GGILATE. v. 4. [ ſuggillo, Lat.] To 
beat black and blue ; to make livid by 
a bruiſe. 1. 
The head of the os 8 
mained ſuggilated long after. 1; iſeman's Surgery. 
S$v'IciDs. x, /, [ fuicidium, Latin.! 
1. Self- murder; the horrid crime of de- 
ſtroying one's ſelf. 


Child of deſpair, and ſuicide | my name. * 

To be cut off by the ſword of injured N 
ſhip is the moſt dreadful of all _— next to 
faicides | | +} be £3 3 $43. 'Y 

2. A ſcif-murilarer, 15 


If fate forbears us, fancy ſtrikes the Wente TY 
We make misfortunes, ſuicides in woe. Young. 7 


Sur L LAGE, . builla Fr. De in 
of filth. 0 * er heap 


When they have choſen the plot, 1 and laid out 
the limits of the work, ſome Ttaliang dig wells and 


ciſterns, and o 0 ces for f 
the RE 42 1 544. e er af 


F * 
o » 


— 


1 | 


| jon the Jifferent ſtate of the mind in] 


Shakeſpeare's Herry VIII.! 


was Under re- 


. 


e che wood z for verjuice 

ere creo che Wood. 

Sfr. . ane, French.) 

1. Aſet ; àã number of things reepondent 
ne & the other. wow 

Whoſe verſes they deduc'd from thoſe firſt golden. 


times, 


» 


1 


; Of ſundry ſorts of - 0 and fundry fuits of Ly | 


Drayton. N 
We, ere the day, two ſuits of armour ſought, _ 


— 


den. 
2. Cloaths made one part to anfwer another. 
What a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid 
ſeit of the camp, will do among foaming bottles, 
and ale-waſh'd wits, is wonderful, Shak. Hen. V. 
e Him all repute % 
For his device in handſoming a ſuit, | 
To, judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cat and plat) 
Of 1 the court to have the beſt conceit. ; Donne. 
Three or four ſuits one winter there does waſte, 
One t does there three or four winters laſt. Ceevl. 
is majeſty. was ſupphied with three thouſand 
ſyin of cloaths, with good proportions of ſhoes and 
ſtockings. - . Clarendon... 
Conſecution; ſeries ; ; regular order. 
-Every five and "thirty years the ſame kind and 
ſuite of weather comes about again ; as great froſt, 
great wet, great droughts, warm winters, ſummers 
with little heat 3 and they call it the prime. Bacun. 
4. Oat of SvITs, —__ no correſpond- 


ence. A Sy. tags ſuppoſe, from. 
cards. 

Wear this for me; one out rofſuin with fortune, 

That would give more, but that her hand lacks 

means. 

5. [ Suite, French. 1 Retinue; company. 
, Obſolete, "Sg 

Plexirtus's il}-led life, and worſe-gotten honour, 

. ſhould; have tumbled together to deſtruction, had 

there not come in Tydeus and Telenor, with fifty 

in their ſuite to his defence. Sidney. 


he th 


3 


* is 


$ * 


* 


6, [From To ſue.] A petition; an addreſs 


of entreaty. 


_ Mine ears againſt your fairs are ſtronger than | 
- Your gates againſt my force. Shakeſpeare. 
She gallops o'er a courtier's noſe ; 
And men dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuit, Shak. 
Had 1 a(ſuit o Mr, Shallow, I would humour 
his men With Künrenen of being near their 
maſter. Shakeſpeare. 
Many-ſhall make ſuit unto thee. Feb, xi. 19. 
My _—_— neither with nd s itch, nor yet bath 
s © Ee 
Poiſon'd with love to ſee or to be cent 
I had no ſuit there, nor new June: to eu; 
Vet went to court. Donne. 
It will be as uttreafonable to expect that God 
ſhould attend and grant thoſe ſuits of ours, which 
we do not at all confider ouvſeives. Beg 7 Man. 
. Courtſhip-. 
Hie that hath the ned of my courſe, 
Direct my ſuit. , Shakeſpeare's Romeo ond | Fuliee 
Their determinations are, to return to their home 
and to, trouble you with. no more ſuit, unleſs you 


. 
* > 


impoſition. 


roſecution. 

High amongſt all kni 
Thencefdech the ſuit of earthly conqueſt ſhoone, 
And waſh-thy hands, from guilt. of bloody field. 


9. [In law.] Suit is ſometimes 
-inftance of a cauſe, and Aer for 


I the cauſe irfelf we in Gays 


BY. 


N 41 
Vor. II. » 148 en Le 


1 0 ” oye 
* 


. 


* >. © os $5 8091 * 1 


ts haſt hungthy ſhield, 


| Spenſer, 
put for the 


"Which borne before him on bis ſteed he W. 1 


3. To 


S bakeſpeare. | 


* 


may be won by ſome other ſort than your father's 
„ 1 Shakeſpeare. 
8. In Spen/er it ſeems to ſignify purſuit ; J 


| Jugs where there are no ſuperiors on earth to de- 


ote- the -percolation or al, ad | 
itſelf would never | 


| on ſuch 


12 
* 


— 


* . | ; be ne 
Ae had any, jute in law: came unts them. | TM 
25 Wars are 2 of appeal to the tribunal of oh” 


cauſe. Bacon i War with Shahn. | 

b great perſonages. . Taylor's Guide to Devotian. | 

10 Alibech/al6ne refer your ſuit, | 

And let his ſentence ſiniſii your diſpute. 
A fait of law is not a thing: unlawful in itſelf, 

but may be innocent, if nothing elſe comes in to 


— 


e a fins thereof ; but then it is our fin, and a 


r-of our account, when it is either upon an 
uni aft fable ground, or carried on by ſinful ma- 
nagement. ertleell. 
John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his 
ſuit would not laſt above a year, and that before 
that time he would be in quiet poſſeſſion of his 
buſineſfs. 5 nen 
To SUIT. . 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To fit; to adapt to ſomething elſe. - 
Suit the action to the word, the word to the. 
action, with this ſpecial obſervance, that you o'er- 
Kep not the modeſty of nature. Shuk-ſp. Hamar. 
The matter and manner of their tales, and of 
their telling, are ſo ſuited to their different educa- 
tions and on, at each would be improper in 
other. * Dryden. 
x To be fitted to; to become. 
Compute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal, 
Ill ſits His cloth the praiſe of railing well. Dryden. 
| er purple habit fits with ſuch a grace | 
her ſmeoth ſhoulders, and ſo 2 her - of 
D . 
If different ſets ſhould give 2 a liſt of thoſs 
innate practical principles, they would ſet don 
as ſuited their diftip& bypotheles, Locke. 
Raiſe her notes to that ſublime oo” 
Which ſeles a ſong of piety and thee. 
els 3 to clothe. 
Such a Sebaſtian was my brother too, 
So went he ſuited to his watry tomb: 
If ſpirits can aſſume both form and ſuit, 
Vou come fright G. 7 Twelfth Night, 


- Theſe weeds are 0 of thoſe misfortunes : 
I pry thee put them off to worſer hours. 'Shakeſp. 
I diſrobe me 
Of theſe Itallan weeds, and -_ myſelf. , 
As does a Briton peaſant. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


> 
Prior. 


To Suit. v. . To agree; to accord, 


Dryden uſes it both with 7 and with. 
The-one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit <vith either; but ſoon prove 


Tedious alike. Milton, 
The place itſelf was ſuiting to his care, 

- Uncouth and ſavage as the cruel fair. Dryden. 

Pity does wvich a noble nature ft. Dryden. 


Conſtraint does ill with love and beauty ſuit. 


3 
This he ſays, becauſe it ſuits with his robe 55 
but proves it not. Locke, 
Give me not an office 
That ſuits with me fo ill; thou know'ft my 
temper. Addi iſon. 
Su1'TABLE. adj, [ from ſuit.] Fitting ;-ac- 
cording with; agreeable to: with 70. 
Through all thoſe miſeries, in both there ap- 
peared a kind of nobleneſs not ſuitable to that af- 
fliction. Sidney. 
What he aid purpoſe, it was the pleaſure of 
God that Solomon his ſon ſhould perform, in 
manner fuitsb/e to their preſent and ancient ſtate. 
| Hooker. 
| 70 ſolemn acts of royalty uud juſtice, their ſuit= 
able ornaments are a beauty; are they only in reli. 
gion a ſtain? * Hooker. © 
It is very ſuitable to the principles of the Roman 
church; for why. ſhould not their ſcience as well as 
- ſervice be in an unknown tongue? Tillotſon. 
As the bleflings of God upon his honeſt induſtry | 
had been great, ſo G he was not without intentions of 
making fuitable returns in acts of charity. Mterhs | 
Expreſſion is the dreſs. of thought, and till 
Appears more decent, a: more luitable ; 


G 8 


d. 


1 


4 


ICS not "thyſaf in the ſuits and parties of "I 5 4 


Dryden. 000 
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i No | 1 is 3 ar ity to 


N. ro; and it is ſeldom that any thing -pra 
„ convinces a man that-does not pleaſe him firſt. 


2. A wooer - one who courts a miſtreſs. 


Leerer 


Aren prayers 

ne. petitions. without an holineſs : 

2 ts them, a8 to ſuppoſe an holy and 64 
fe without prayers. /, 


- hop TABLENESS. % [from /uiable ] 7 


With ordinary minds, it 5s the ſuitabl 
the evidence of a truth that makes oboe vere 
a 


Saontb. 

| He'deates thoſe ſympathies and ſuirablene off of 
nature that are the foundation. of all true 

- ſhip, and by his providence brings perſons ſo affect- 

ed together, South. 


Conſider the laws themſalves, and their ſuitable- | 


. neſs or unſuitableneſs to thoſe to whom they are 
given. i llotfon. | 


ably ; according to. 

Whoſoever ſpeaks upon an occaſion may take 
any text ſuitable thereto 5 and ought to ſſ b fuit- 
ably to that text. South, 
\ ©" Some rank ray whoſe filthy face FS 
We ſuitably o'er ſtinking ftables place. Dryden. 

Svrr Covenant. n. /. [In law.] Is where 
the anceſtor of one man covenanted with 
the anceſtor of another to ſue at his court. 


5 Bailey. 
Sun Court. u. /. [In law.] Is the court 


in which tenants owe attendance to their 


lord. ' Bailey. 
dur Service. u. /. [In law.] Attendance 


which tenants owe to the court of their 
lord. Bailey. 


Sur geh 1. ſe [from . 


Sur'TOR 


3. One that ſues; a petitioner ; a ſoppli- | 


cant. 

As humility is in fairer a decent virtue, ſo the 
teſtification thereof, by ſuch effectual acknowledg- 
ments, not only argueth a ſound apprehenfion of 
his ſupereminent glory and majeſty before whom we 
ſtand, but putteth alfo into his hands a kind of | 

| pledge or bond for ſecurity againſt our unthankful- 
neſs. Hooker. | 

She hath been a ſuitor to me for her brother, 
Cut off by courſe of juſtice. Shat. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 

My piteous ſoul began the wretchedneſs 
Of ſuitors at court to mourn. 

ot only bind thine own hands, but bind the 
band oP ſuitors alſo from offering. i Bacon. 
Vet their port | 
Not of mean ſuitors ; nor important lefs 
Scem'd their petition, than when the ancient pair, 
Deucalion and chaſte Pyrrha, to reſtore 
The race of mankind drown'd, before the ſhrine 
Of Themis ſtood devout. Milton s Paradiſe Left. 
| I. challenge nothing; 
But I'm an humble ſuitor for theſe priſoners. Denb. 
My lord, I come an humble ſ:itor to you. Rowe. 


I Would I could find in my heart that I had not 
a hard heart; for truly I love none. 
— deay happineſs to women] they would elſe 
have been troubled with a pernicious ſuitor. Shak. 
He paſſed a year under thg counſels of his mo- 
ther, and then became a ſuitor to fir Roger Aſhton's 
daughter, Weitton. 


By many ſuiters fought, ſhe mocks their pains, |. 


And ſtill her vow'd virginity maintains. Dryden. 
| He drew his-ſeat, familiar, to her fide, 
Far from the eiuer train, a brutal crowd. 


P ope's 0dyhy. . 


»- 


'L 


iend- | 


Sur TABLY. adv. [from ſuitable.) Agree- | 


: 


| 


85 ATB. 


1 


amongſt the ela * 1 985 2 Woodward. 
FSuLlL. . linfevorth. 
.SU'LLE . Se word the etymo- | 


| 


1 


þ 


| 


| Su"LLENLY. adv, [from /ullen.] Gloomi- 


1 


1 


Donne. 


þ 


; 


1 
NESS. 1. ſullen.] Gloomi- 
SU"LLENNESS, 2. / from ] | > The fury heard, while on Cocytus' brink 


— * * 
* — — he 


 $vrTress. . [from /uiter.] A female 
wpplicant 


- 


* 


4. Gloomy ; dark ; 


e to-be yer | 
Nee. 


All are much chopped t 
lain expoſed on the top of the 


forgo by having 


| Nig 
FR 0 Lat] Farrowed, |... ee ward. 


"a> 5 eee 
$v"LLINS, . / | thout ſingular.}- "Mo. - 


on cs A 


Let them die that 0808 Aae a 


the weather, 
and to che mſi the vixrolick matter mixed Sia ., [ fonillage, Fr.] [a 


Yo obſcure. ] 
iy 25 ; fluggiſhly ae. 
| 


dy EE continued All fallen and } perverſe, and | 
day grew more inſolent. Clarendon. | 
man in a jail is ſullen and out of bumour at 
his firſt coming in. | L'Eftrange. 


*» 


Forc'd by my pride, I my concern ſuppreſs'd ; | 


—— 


Pretended drowfinefs, and with of reſt; 

And ſu ullen' I forſook th' imperfe& feaſt.” © Privy. 
we fit down ſullen and inactive, in 45570 

that God ſhould do all, we ſhall find ourſelves mi- 

ſerably deceived. 1 Rogers. 


2. Miſchievous ; malignant. 
Such ſullen planets at my birth did thine, % 
They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. 
Dryden. 
The ſullen fiend her ſounding wings diſplay d, 
. Unwilling left the night, and fought the nether | 
ſhade, 9 
Iatractable; obſtinate.. | |, 
Things are 0 + as we are, and will beat 
they are, whatever we think of them. 7 Mlotfon. 


— _— 
. 


Why are thine eyes fixt to the ſullen earth, 
Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy fight ? 
. Shakeſpeare's Henry Vi. 
Night with her ſullen wings to double ſhade, 
The deſart fowls in their clay neſts were couch'd, 
And now wild beaſts came forth che woads to roam. 
Milton. 
A glimpſe of moon- ſhine, ſtreak'd with red; 
A ot ed, ſullen, and uncertain light, 
That dan es through the clouds, and ſhuts again. 
Dryden. 
No cheerful breeze this ſullen region knows; 
The dreaded eaſt is all the wind that . 2 


5. Heavy; dull; ſorrowful. 
Be thou the trumpet of . 
And ſullen preſage of your own decay. 
5 id : Shakeſpeare's King Job. | 


ly ; malignantly ; intraQtably.  - 
To fay they are framed without the aſſiſtance of 
ſome principle that has wiſdom in it, and come to 
paſs from chance, is ſullenly to aſſert a thing be- 
cauſe we will aſſert it. 5 Mere. 
He in chains demanded more | 
Than he impos'd in victory before: 
He ſulleniy reply d, he could not make 
Theſe off ers now. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
The gen'ral mends his weary pace, 
And ſullenly to his revenge he fails 
So glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the od. 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. | 
 . Dryden. 


neſs ; moroſeneſs4 fluggiſh anger ma- 
lignity ; intractability. | 


Spzech being as rare as precious, her filence with- | 
out ſullenneſs, her modeſty without affectation, and | 


her ſhametacedneſs without ignorance. # Sidney. | 
To fit my ſullenneſs, | 
He to another key his ſtyle doth be Donne. F 


In thoſe vernal ſeaſons, when tlie air is calm | 
and pleaſant, it were an injury and ſullenneſs againit 
nature, not to go out and ſee her riches. Milian. 

Quit not the world out of any hypocriſy, ſullen- 
neſs, or ſuperſtition, but out of a ſincere Jove of truc 
knowledge and virtue. More. 


Wich theſe comforts my me, and. 1 emperoure 


- 


„ + Calumiiiate ſtoutly; Fad 


cloudy ; diſmal. *'} 


* 


tion; filth; ; ſtain of dirt ; foulneſs. Not 
in aſe, | 
Require it ts makcs ſoitd reftiturihh to A neigh. 
bour r what it has detracted from it, by wiping 
olf that ſulliage it has caſt upon his fame, 
nment of the Tongue, 
ough we wipe away 
with never ſo much care the dirt thrown at us, 
there will de left ſome ſulliage behind. 


To Sv'LLY. v. 4. EL ſouiller, 1 41 fl; 


to tarniſh ; to dirt; to ſpot, 
Silvering will ſally and Meer mac than gildive, 


Bacon, 


The 1. temples which the gods. provoke, 


And ſtatu 
Roſcommon, 
He's dead, whoſe love had fully 4 all Your reign, 


And made you empreſs of the world in vain. Dry, 


Lab'ring years ſhall weep their deſtin'd ra 


Charg'd with ill omens, ſully'd with di „ ry 


publick juſtice may be done to \thoſe virtues — 
humility took care to-conceal, which, were ſullie4 
by the calumnies and flanders of malicious men. 
Welſon. 
Let chere be no ſpote to. full the. brightneſs of 
this ſolemnity. | 1 
Ye walkers, too, that youthful colours wear, 
Three ſullying trades avoid with equal care; 
The little chimney-ſweeper ſculks along, 
And marks with ſooty Ftains rf the heedleſs throng, 
Cay. 
Su“ LL. 2. / [from the verb.] Soil; tar- 
niſh ; ſpot. 


_— You laying theſe light fat ies on my fon, 


As *twere a thing a little ſod 3” th* working. 

Shakeſpeare. 

A noble and triumphant merit breaks through 
little ſpots and a in his reputation. 

4.2 Addifon”s Spectatur. 


SULPHUR, . 2 [Latin.] Brimſtone. 
In his womb was hid metallick ore, 
The work of ſulphur.” : | Milton. 
Sulphur is produced by incorporating an oily 
or bituminous matter 4 7. the foſſil ſalt. Woodw. 
SULPHUREOUS. ulphureus, La- 
SU'LPHUROUS. .] Made of brim- 
ſtone ; having the — ities of brim- 
ſtone ; containing ſulphur ; impregnated 
with lulphur. | 
My hour is almoſt come, 4 
When I to ſulphurous and tormeating flames 


Muſt render up myſelf,” Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Dart and Javelin, ſtones and Julphurous — 
7 Milton. 


Is not the ſtrong th and vigour of the action 
between light and ,/uiphureous bodies, obſerved 
above, one reaſon why Julphureons bodies take fire 
more readily, and bas more vehemently, than 
other bodies do? Newton's Opticłs. 


Her ſnakes unty'd ſu/phureous waters drink. Pope. 
No ſulphureous glooms 
Swell'd in the hy, and ſent the lighting forth, 
Thomſen 


$ULPHU REOUSNESS, . '/ [from ſul phure- 


ung.] The ſtate of being i . 

SU"teHURWORT. 2. /. ¶ peureda num, Lat.] 
The ſame with Hos FEN NEU. 

SU"LPHURY, aj. [from /ulphar.] Partak- 


ing of ful 
800155 AN. 5 | : [Arabick.]' The Tarkifs 


ully'd yet with , ſmoke. | 


By - 


eee 


C g 18 | : 
80 "LTANB88, 5 : eafterivems | - 
rour. | #46 4 ah Fr * * | 
Lay the tom ring ſulraneſs ade. ene, 


Sv LTANEY» 1. 5 from Julran.} An 


nem 
* _— ane of chs /ultanry of the Ma | 
malukes, where Naves bought for moneys = of 


unknown deſcenty reigned over. families of freem . 


RINESS. 4 [from /ulery. 'The 
$ fas of beigg ſultry 5 cloſe 25 cloudy | 


SULTRY. at. [This is imagined by in- 
ner to be corfipted from /ulphury, or 
Ffweltry ml Hot without ventilation; 
and cloſe ; hot and cloudy. 092 

It is very 7 ay and hot. Shakeſptare's Hamlet 


breath £ 
Of tainted air Uoy'd the jaws of death, 
Such as, born 3 = burning ſky.. 
ſun, betwixt icks lie. | 
3 * d Dryden s E neid. 
| : © Our foe advances on us, 
And envies us ey'n.Lybia's ſultry deſarts. 


Addiſon" s Cato. | 


Then would ſultry heats and a burning air have 
ſcorched and ed. the earth, and ym the 
animal tribes in houſes or dens. 


nes 

SUM. 2 [/umma, Lat. hints; Fr. f i 
1. The whole of any thing ; many Parti- 
culars aggreg to a total. | 


We may as well conclude fo of every ſentence, |. 


as of the whole ſum and body thereof. Hooker. 
How preciqus are 155 thoughts unto me, O God 
how great is the ſum o 
' Almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin'd in his ſanctuary of heav'n ſecure, 
Conſulting on the ſum of things, foreſeen - - 5 
This tumult, and permitted all, advis'd. Milton. | 3 
Such and no leſs is he, on whom depends | 
The ſum of things. Dryden. 
Weighing the ſum of things with wiſe forecaſt, - 
Solicitous of publick good. | at bilips. | 


2. Quantity of money. 
I did fend to you | 
For certain ſums of gold, which you deny'd me, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
They who conſtantly ſet down their daily ex- 
pences, have * ſome ſet time of caſting up the 
whole ſum. Duty F Man. 
Britain, once defis. d, can raiſe | 

As ample ſums as Rome in Cæſar's days. 
C. Arbutbrot.. 
3. [ Somme, Fr.] Compendium; abridg- 


ment; the whole abſtracted. 
This, in effect, is the fam and ſubſtance of 
that Which they bring by way of oppoſition againſt 


thoſe orders. which, we. have common with the 


church of Rome. Hooker. 


They repleniſhed the hearts of the neareſt un- | 


to them with words of memorable conſolation, 
ſtrengthened men in the fear of God, gave them 
wholeſome inſtructions of life, and confirmed them 
in true religion: in ſum, they taught the world no 
leſs virtuoufly howto die, than-they had done before. 
how to live. \ Hooker. 
This having learn'd, thou haſt attain'd the fwm 
Of wiſdom. Mean. 
In ſum, no man can have a greater veneration | 
for Chaucer than myſelf. 
Thy ſum of duty ſet two words contain z 
Be humble, and be juſt, Prive. | 
In j; Jum, the goſpel, conſidered as a law, preſcribes | 
. every virtue to our conduct, and forbids every fin. 


. * 


— 


them | "Pſalm oxxxix, 17. 


„ 


78 SUM, . a Len, F 


4 


z 


J 
3 


18 


1 


* 


; 


1 


Rogers. | 
4. The amount; the reſult of OG or 
computation, - ; | | 


5 to the ſum of earthly bliſs | 
| 1 pk «of Milton 2 Paradiſe Loft. | 


| 


* 


# With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſuries. 


SUMMARY. . /. 


a abſtract 3 | 


hee Ihave bell her all my ſtate, bene 


In faying eee Fe ty of our coun- 
try; and the um of ag, lies. L'Eftran. |. 
rench, from the | 


noun, 
1. To compute 3 to collect culars in- 
to a total ; to caſt 15 It has «p _— 
5 " I ST , 
. You caſt th' event of war, | 
| And l th* account of rs 


| The bgh pi ay fu her gt, | 


2 Kings, XXii. 
In helkneſa, time will ſeem longer without a 


) 4 


clock-than with it; for the mind doth value every | 


8 and then the hour doth rather ſum up 
moments than divide the day. Bacon. 

He that would reckon up all the accidents pre- 
ferments depend upon, may. as well undertake to 
count the ſands, or ſum up infinity. Scuth, 
2. To compriſe ; to comprehend ; to col- 


le into a narrow compals, | 
So lovely fair! 
That what ſeem's fair in all t 
Mean, or in her u. d up, in 
Milton. 


To conclude, by ſumming up what I would ſay 
concerning what 1 have, and what I have not 
been; in the Slowing. paper I ſhall not deny, 
that I pretended, not to write, an accurate treatiſe 
of colouts, but an occafional eſſay. Beyle. 
t Goto the ant, thou fluggard,” in few . 
ſumt up the moral of this fable. LE 
| This Atlas muſt our finking ſtate uphold ;_ 
In council cool, but in performance bold: 
He ſums their virtues in himfelf alone, ns 
And adds the greateſt, of a loyal fon. | 1 
X Dryden's Aurengzebe: | 
A fine evidence ſumm d up among you! Dryden. 
3. [in {loony ] Te have ſeathers full 
wn. 
With Neaperse wing full ſamm'd. "Milton. 
sv⸗ MACH-TREE. 7. % | fumach, rr. A 


plant. The flowers are uſed in dying, 
and the branches for tanning, in Ame- 


n her contain'd. 


| 


po RT Miller. 
SU"MLESS. adj. [from /am.]' Not to be“ 
computed. SHY 


Make 8 hronicle as rich with prize, | 
As is the duzy bottom of the fea _ | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

'A fande journey of incorporeal ſpeed. Milton. 
Above, beneath, around the palace {ſhines 

The ſumleſs treaſure of exhauſted mines. Pope. 


SU'MMARILY. adverb. [from Junmary, ] 


Briefly ; the ſhorteſt way. 

The decalogue öf Maſes declareth ſummarily 
thoſe things which-we ought to do; the prayer of 
our Lord, whatſoever" we ſhould requeſt or aire. 

Foster. 
While we labour for theſe demonſtrations out of 
ſcripture,. and do furmearily declare the things 
which many ways have been ſpoken, be contented 
* hear, and do not think my ſpeech te- 
10us. , Hooker. 
When che parjies proceed — and they 
chuſe the dach way of proceeding, the cauſe is 


"s Henry I. 1. 


EL 


world, ſeem'd now 


_ 
hd * ed — — 


| ba. n eee 
8 UM Wks” 
N vir will quiet 


8 


Wr time hall 5 to thew in articles. 


Shakeſpeare's H, W. 
13 that com . 2 


e ſummary of our du 
God there is no-expreſs — thereof . 


+ Ropers, 
SU cs #/: ILramen, Saxon ; /ower, 
tc 
1. The ſeaſon in which the fun arrives 
at the hither folſtice. 
Sometimes hath the brighteſt day a cloud 3 
And, after ſummer, evermore ſucceeds 


1 


Shakeſpeare's N 
3 Can't ſuch N 


And overcome, us like a furimer's cloud, 
Without our ſpecial wonder? Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


They marl and ſow it with wheat, giving it a 
ue fallowing firft, and next year ſow it with 
hana imer. 
PE Do weather is beſt for moſt ſummer corne Mort, 
The dazzling roofs, | 

Reſplendent as the blaze of ſummer noon, _ 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. Pope. 
Child of the ſun, 
See ſultry ſammer comes. Thomſon. 
2. [T 9 Jummaria.] The principal beam 
of a floor. 

Oak, and the like true timber, may be 
better truſted in croſs ne hed works for 
| ſummers, or girders, or binding beams. Wotton. 
Then enter'd fin, and with that ſycamore, 


wy 
"dew, 
Working and winding lily evermore, 


1 : Tbe inward walls and ſummers cleft ang tore; 


- But grace ſhor'd theſe, and cut tha* as it grew. 


7 Suu. v. #. [from the noun. 1 To 
paſs the ſummer. A 
The fowls ſhall ſummer upon them, nd all the 
beaſts ſhall winter upon them. Iſaiab, xviil. 6. 
To SU'MMER« v. a, To keep warm. 


flies at Bartholomew tide, 10. though they have 
their eyes. Shakeſpeare. 


| $U"MMERHOVUSE. 1. [from Kanten and and 
* houſe.) An apartment in a F 
in the ſummer. 
I'd rather live 
With cheeſe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
2 feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any jummerhbauſe in Chritendom, Shak. H. IV. 
With here a fountain, neves to be play'd, 
And there a ſummerbuuſe that knows no ado, 
Thers is ſo much virtue in eight NOS 


many valuable remarks for our conduct in life, 
that they are not improper to lie in parlours or 
ſummerbouſes do entertain our thoughts in any mo- 
ments of leiſure: bY Watts. 


Sv” . [ ſoubreſault, Fr. 


Su” MMERSET. 


are thrown over the head. 
| Some do. the Le 


made plenary Ayliffe. ö Frogs are obſerved to uſe en, 25 
SUMMARY. adj. [ fommaire, Fr. from | Py 


Sum. ] Short ; brief; compendious, | 
The j judge | 
Directed them to mind their brief, 


Nor ſoend their time to ſhew cheir reading; 3 | 


She 'd have a ſummary proceeding. Swift, 
/. [from the adjective.] 


And if at firſt he fail, his ſecond ſummer ſalt | 
He inſtantly aſſays. Dea; tos. 
The treaſurer cuts a caper on the ſtrait ropes: 1 


*packthread * 


wy utmoſt height. 


Gg2 


r by FRA > ? 
Jeummary of all our grief, oe 


1 


| The barren! winter with: his nipping cold. 4 VL ITT 


An hundred of ſummer fruit. 2 Same vi. 
He was fitting in a fi parlour. Jud. Iii. 20 
In all the Uiveries de n | 


Whoſe leaves firſt ſhelter'd man from drought and 


Herbert. 


Maids well ſummer d, and warm kept, are like 


Spectators, ſuch a reverence of things ſacred, ſo 


Somer/et is a corruß- 
tion.] A high leap, in which the heels | 


And o'er the bar like tumblers vault. e b 


have ſeen him do the ſummerſet upon a trencher fixed 
on the rope, which is no thicker than a common- 


SufmmirT. . , [fummitas, Lat.] wer ; 
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Hane Ibn abe wt 7 * ; 1 
- Ag eee bow || 
"09 Took ee ee e 
n ann Ry Lear 
7 tas Rear chat Ten e ſummit g 11 
 Eariches all che vales belo Wwe. Seer 1 
T6 SU'MMON. «.. a. { fammones; Lat 
2. To call with authority; e admenilf 
appear: to cite. ae 
d 7 Cateſby, ſound lord Haſthags, 11 © | . 
And ſummon An to-morrow! to the Tower. 
fy; Shateſpeart* 3 Richard 11. | 


„ 
— \ as 4 
4 5 
W- 
r : 


| of the inhabitants, Carewv's.$ 


urvey of Cornyoall, | 
| 8 here the feaſt is celebrated, and all the perſons of 


"yl ſexes are ſummoned to attend... Bacon: 
3 30 on what thou * of virtue, Junmar all. 
N 

Nor trumpets ſummon him. to war, 


Nor drums diſturb his morning ſleep. Dryden. 

amendment of all our ſins- Hiebe 
3 Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away; 

: Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. Pepe. 


. vp emphatical. 
Wien the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
- Stiffen the mY Jummon up the blood. 


Sv'unBu⁰d-u . . [from ſummon.] * 
who cites; one who ſummons. 
Cloſe pent up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. Shak. Ki ing Lear. 


of authority; amchen to appear; 

citation. 

What * you? 

Vour name, your quality, and why you fine 
This preſent ſummons ? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
se ſent to ſummon the ſeditious, and to offer par- 
don; but neither ſummons nor pardon was any 

thing regarded. ney 

The ſons of light | 
Haſted, reſorting to the Summons high, 
And took their ſeats. Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 


pute or diſobey, ſo could he not, without much 
violence to his inclinations, ſubmit unto. Fell. 
Strike your ſails at ſummons, or prepare 
Io prove the laſt extremities of war. Dryden. 
SUMPTER. u. /.-| /ommier, Fr. ſemaro, 
Italian, ] A Re that carries the cloaths 
or furniture. | 
Return with her! 
Perſuade me rather to be a ſlave and leger, i. 
Jo this deteſted grooms Shakeſpeare's King Tear. 
| With full force his deadly bow he bent, _ 
And feather'd fates among the mules and „ 
ſent, Dryden. 
Sumpter mules, bred of large Flanders mares. 
Mortimer. 

SUMPTION. u. ½ [from /umptus, Lat. J. 
The act of taking. Not in uſe. 


The ſumption of the myſteries does all in a capa- 
ble ſubje ct. Taylor. 


Relating to EXPENCE 3 regulating the 
colt of oY | ; 


To remove that material cauſe of ſediti ion, which 

is want and poverty in the eſtate, ſerveth the open- 

ing and well balancing of trade, the baniſhing of 
 idleneſs, the reprefling of waſte and exceſs by 
ſumptuary laws. , Bacon. 

Sumervyo'siTyY. #. J. [from ſumptuous.] 


Expenſiveneſs; coſtlineſs. Not uſed. 


Kone, and ſome engines for the war. 


SU'MPTUOUS. adj. [ ſumptueſus, from 


ppl endid. 


bs courle of method Lay me to diſcourſe} _ 
The tirſan-is aſſiſted by the - of the city 


We are ſummoned in to profeſs repentance and | 


2. To excite ; to call ap; to mine W FS 


4,” een 
: 


Shakeſpeare” 's Henry VF" 


1 9 = LA 


-$v"mmons, 1. , [from the verh.] A call 


2. A ſunn 


This ſummons, as he reſolved unfit either to diſ-- 


'SU"MPTVUARY. adj. [ fumptuarius, Latin. 11 


12 added ſumpruaſi ty, invented jewels of gold and | 
| Raleigh, | 


x port Latin. ] OY 4 ; bare raed | 1 


b joy 


| they were to behold che 
"Bak 


houſes built unto God's 
are 400 magnificent. and 
tables and attendance , 1288 5 e 
Svfurrvod tir . Wit ; 
bv WI 


= 


** Expenſively with great-c 4 
This monument five H ed + hath ood, 
* 2 Which 1 be. tau ſy re wh ne. 
Shak re's Titus Win 
. Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, iti a famine, | 


010 all the rich veſſels and 'ornaments of the 
church, to retieye the poor with 1 3 and” ſaid, 


there was no reaſon that ni, temples df 
ſhould be u imed, 
Ws of 65.601 vg ei 


x; Splendidly. 
will make you live tole 
Wood London, or eren here. Swift. 


'$U*MPTUOQUSNESS. ny. [from Jumpruous.] | 


Expenſiveneſs; coſtlineſs. 
I Will not fall out with rpg gelle 
| ſumptionſneſe and charit 1+ 11 51+ +7 Boyle | 
SUN. a 
punne, Saxon; , Dutch. 
1. The luminary that makes the a * 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ſtorms do turn? Sidney. 
Bid her ſteaq into the pleached bow'r, 
Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
© Forbid the ſun to enter. Shakeſpeare. 
Though there be but one ſun exiſting in the 
world, yet the idea of it bei acdc ſo that 
more ſubſtances might wa agree in i it jus 
much a fort: as if chere were as man) ſun as there 
are ſtars. +2 
By Take pa day, g vide te pole they run; 
Or from the ſetting ſeek the rifing ſun. Harte. 


„ 


warmed by the ſun. 
This place has choice of ſu 
3. Any thing eminently {; 


reignty to poſterity, and all any [= ng. 
24 


Charles 
14 Under the Sun. In this world, "Apro- 
verbial expreſſion. 
There is no new thing under the Gow, Ecel, 1 1. 9. 


To Suv. v. 4. [from the noun.] To in- 
ſolate ; ; to expoſe to the ſun; to warm 


in the ſun. N | 


The cry to ſhady delve him N at laſt, | 

Where Mammon earſt did ſun his treaſury. Spenſer. 
What aim'ſt thou at? delicious fare; 

And then to ſun thyſelf in open air. Dryd. Perſius. 


{Pe NBEAM. 2. /. [Jun and beam. ] Ray 


of the ſun. 


The Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the ſpungy ſouth to this part of the weſt, 


Yauiſh'd | in the ſunbeams. Shakeſpeare” 5 Cymbeline, | 


Gliding through the ev'n 
On a ſunbeam. Mitten Paradiſe Left. 
There was a God, a being diſtin from this vi- 


able world; and this was a truth wrote with 4 


ſunbeam, legible to all mankind, and received by 
univerſal conſent. South. 
SU"NBEAT. 

Shone on fiercely by the ſun, 
Its length runs level with th" Atlantic main, 


And wearies fruitful Nilus to 8 
His ſunbeat waters by ſo long a way. Dryden Ju. 


SU NBRIGHT. adi. 


ſembling the ſun in brightneſs. - 
Gathering up himſelf out of the mire, 
With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 
Upon his;ſunbright ſhield, _ 
Now would I haye thee to my tutor, 


How and which way I may beſtow myſelf, 
To be regarded in her ſunbright eye. Shakeſpeare. 
High in the midft, exalted as a God, 
Th' apoſtate in his Junbright _— fats 70 


e 


Pf | Thee Heat of the fun may d darken. 
SU"NBU&NT. nen, 91 


and 15 Uving 


[ /urino, | Gothick ; Tunna, 
For gn: part. adj. [ſow 


— 


Locle. | 


1 ; a place exnaently | 


and. ſhade. Milton. 


plendid. 
I will never conſent to put out the jun of fove+ 


= ww 
. 


Sort a [/n and. bear. ] 


| Su' NDIAL. 2. 
| po on whi 


Ln and bright.] Re- 


Spenſer. | 


I thou canſt love a fellow of ou GE 2 2 


F. r is not nnn let thine 
- be thy cok. e ; 


the colour of 
is | Beyle. 


che Kin, which we call fu 


bunt.] 


. Tunned; Eiſcolobjed may fun. 


Where ſuch radiant lights have ſhone, TC 
No wonde? If Ber ene grown” . 
Funburut with luſtre or yer own. Cladveland. 
Sunburnt and ſwartby though e 1 
ben Gs 7 for wintet nigbts provide. D 
of them, wm \and more unburnt than the 
ay told hint be had a W his line of life. 


vu * 

2. Scorched by the fun. $33 
How many nations of the ſoil - 

Does Niger Aan + yy e le., the Nile ? 

IL, . 2... Blackmore, 


and clad.] 

Clothed. in xadiance ; bright. 

Sun DAY. n. J. [/un and day.] The day 
anciently dedicated to the ſun; the fir 


day of the week; the Chriſtian fabbath, 

If thou wilt needs Kruft thy neck into a yoke, 
wear the print of it, and figh away Sundays. Shak. 
An' ſhe were not kin to me, ſhe would be as 
fair on Friday as Helen. is on 3 | * 


Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Cr 
At prime they Mrs the Sunday _ 
Rich tap 5 ſpread the ſtreets. Dryden. 
Our ardent labours for the toys we ſeek, 
Join night to day, and Sunday to the week. Young, 


To SUN DER. v. a, [Fndpuan, Saxon. } 
To part; to ſeparate; to diyide. 
Vexation almoſt ops my. breath, 
That Jundred friends greet in the hour 2 . 
15 a 
It is ſondred from the main land by a fandy 
plain. Carew. 
She that ſhould all parts to re- union bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. 
A ſundred clock is piecemeal laid, | 
Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand © 
Repoliſh'd, without error then to ſtand. Donne 
When both the chiefs are ſunder d from the fight, 
Then to the lawful king reſtore his right, 
s Virgil 


Dryden's 
Th' enormous weight was caſts 
Which Crantor's body ſunder d at the waiſt. Dryd. 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry brood, 
Whom heav'n endu'd with principles of blood, 
He wiſely ſundred from the reſt, to yell 
In foreſts. - + Doden. 
Bring me lightning, give me thunder 
—Jove may kill, but ne'er ſhall junders Cranv. 
Su"nDeR. 2. % [runden, Saxon, Two; 
two parts. 
He breaketh the bow. and. cutteth the ſpear in 
ſunder. ö Pſalms. 
SUN DEW. 1 [res ſolis, Lat.] An herb. 


Ainſworth. | 
£16 and dial. ] A marked 
the ſhadow points the 


Donne. 


ur. 
All your-graces no more you ſhall have, 
Than a ſundial in a grave. Dionne. 


The body, though it really moves, yet not 
changing perceivable-diſtance, ſeems to ſtand ſtill; 
as is evident in the ſhadows of ſundialss Locle. 


SUNDRY. adj. [punden, Sg] Seve- 


ral; more than one. 
That law, which, as it is laid up ln the boſom 
of God, we call eternal, 9 axcording 5 


| « te I ns je 
1 P e | 
er. 

Not of ane nation Was it 


6 peoples, but of updry 
* 


e of different andes. 5 
ada. N this Place ſo long why 0 
| $0 many Jundey things here having yet to tell? 
Drayton... 


Ile cauſed him to be arreſted upon complaint of 
dry vous re ſons. 4 Davies. ö 5 
V. Nr ſhe ſeveral bodies Know, 
If in herſelf a body's form ſhe bear * | 
How can a mirtout ſundry faces how, 


If from all ſhayes N 3 68 it de Wa 4 
avies. 

I have compoſed funders Lollecks, as the Adven- 

- tual, Qualtageimal, | P. chal or Pentecoſtal. 


Sanderſon. 
Sundry foes the rural realm ſurround. 
SU"nFLOWER. a. . (corona ſolis, Lat. A 


plant. er. 

Su"nFLOWER, Tul 1. J. [Adianthenao, 
Latin.]. A plant. 1. 

SuxG. The preterite and participle af. 
five of ng. 

A larger rock then heaving from thie plain, 

He whirl'd it round, it ſung acroſs the main. Pope. | 

From joining ſtones the city ſprung, _ 

While to his harp divine Amphion ſung, Pepe. 
Sunk. The preterite and participle paſ- 
five of int. | 

We have large caves :: the deepeſt are ſunk fix 


| hundred fathom, and ſome digged and made under 
great hills, Bacon. 


Thus we act, and thus we are, | 
Or toſs'd by hope or ſunk by care, - Prier. 
Sunk in Thaleſtris' arms the nymph he found. 


e. 
His ſpirit quite ſurk with thoſe HI DG an 
ſolitude and diſappointments bring, he is utterly. | 
undiſtinguiſhed and forgotten. | 


Sv"nLESS. adj. | from, un.] "Wanting | 


ſun ; wanting warmth. | 


He thrice happy on the ſunleſs fide, $2 
Beneath the whole collected ſhade reclines. | 


Thomſon, 
SU'NLIKE:. adj. [un and like.) Reſem- 
bling the ſun. . 


The quantity of light he this bright enen 
and in the ſunlite fixt ſtars, Nr be "continually | 


decreaſing. „e. 
from un 4 | 


SUNNY. adj, 17 

1. Reſemblin 5 0 ſun; bright. 

ä She ſaw Dueſſa ſunny bright, 5 

Adorn'd with gold and jewels ſhining clear. . 
The eldeſt, that Fidelia hight, 


Like ſunny beams threw from her cryſtal face. 


| Spenſer. 
A funry look of his would ſoon repair, Sbaleſp. 
- The chemiſt feeds | | 
Perpetual flames, whoſe unreſiſted force 


O'er ſand and aſhes and the ſtubborn flint 
Prevailing, turns into a fuſile ſea, 


That in his furnace bubbles ſunny red. ' \ Philips, 


, 
* 


2 


* N > 


my 


TI 


J 


My decay'd fair 


2. Expoſed to the ſun ; bright with the ſun. 
About me round I "Cow - 
Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 
And liquid lapſe of murm'ring ſtreams, | 
Milton s Paradiſe Lo | 

Him walking on a ſunny hill he found. Milton. 

The filmy goſſamer now flits no more, 
Nor bye baſk on the ſhort ſun ſhore, Dq. 
be * what avail her unexhauſteg 3 

er blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhore 
With all the gifts-that heaven hs fam A 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 
And-tyranny uſurps her happy plains ? Alden. | 
3: Coloured by the ſan, © _ - 


Her funny locks. 


- 
* 


n 
» 


— 


9 . 
I1Sunzt $1NG. 


1. . x the appearance. of the fon. 


| <a. 
- 


1 Before 98 5 


2. Kaſt. 


Dryden. 


Eyes the calm ſunſet of thy various oy” 


SUNSHINE. =. /. [en 425 


y Alack, what miſchiefs might be ſet abroach, 


' oa new comet appeared in court. 


Seoift. 1 


'Sv" "NSHINE, 
{ SU'NSHINY. 


1. Bright 


2. Bright like the ſun, 


l Pa 525 I: 7 7 
17 7 Tris ind 1% 


Send out a purſuiyant ' 

A regiment; bid him ring bat power 

| Shakeſpeare's Richard I. 
They intend to prevent the funrifn 27 
We now believe the Copernican ſyſtem ; yet, 
upon ordinary occafions, we ſhall fill uſe the po- 
pular terms of jours and ſunſet, , Bray. 


o 


In choſe Fall che einem of Libdnis 3 all 
nations, from the ſunri ing to the ſunſet. 


Raleigh's Hiſtory. | 
So'ngrr. 1. f. ſun and At.] 1 
„ Cloſe of the day ; evening. 


But for the ſunſer of my brother's ſon 


It rains downright. . Shak 


eſpeare. 
The ſtars are of greater uſe than for men to gaze | 


on after ſunſet. Raleigh. 
At funſet to their ſhip they make return, 


And ſnore ſecure on deck till roſy morn. Dryden. 


He now, obſervant of the parting ray, 
Pope. 


ine. Milton 
' ſeems to accent it /an/hine,] Action of 
the ſun; place where the heat and luſtre | 
of the ſun are powerful. - 

That man that fits within a monarch's „ 


2. Weſt. 


And ripens in the ſunſbine of his favour, 


Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, 


In ſhadow of ſuch greatneſs | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
le had been many years in that ſunſhine, when 
| Clarendon. 
Sight no obſtacle found here, nor ſhade, 
But all ſunfoine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th' equator. 
I chat in his abſence 


_ Blaz'd like a tar of the firſt magnitude, 


Now in his brighter ſunſoine am not ſeen. 
Denbam's Sopby. 


Nor can we this weak ſhower a tempeſt call, 


But drops of heat that in the ſun/bine fall. Dryden. 


The more. favourable you are to me, the more 


diſtinly I ſee my faults : ſpots and blemiſhes are | 
never ſo plainly diſcovered as in the whe 4223 un- | 


bine. 


at [from n It was 
anciently accented on the 

ſecond ſyllable.] 

ith the ſun, 


About ten in the morning, in ſunſhiny weather, 
we took ſeveral ſorts of paper ſtai ned. Beyle. 
The caſes prevent the bees getting abroad upon 
every ſunſhine day. 


The fruitful-headed beaſt, amaz'd - 
At flaſhing beams of that 12.75 ſhields. 
Became ſtark blind, and all his ſenſes daz d, 
That down he tumbled. 


pupan, Sax, ſoepen, Dutch.] To driak 
M mouthfuls ; to drink by little at a 


time; to ſip." 
25 Then took the angry witch her golden cup, 


Which Mill ſhe bore replete with magick arts, 


Death and deſpair did many. thereof Jap. Yor 


There I'll find a purer air 
To feed my life with there I'll ſup | 
Balm and nectar in my cup. Craſhaw. 
We ſaw it ſmelling to every thing ſet in the 


room; ; and when it had ſmelt to them all, it ſup- 


ped up the milk. * 


He cAll'd for drink; you. ſaw him ſup. 
Potable gold in golden 0 


» 


u Saw . 
| 27 SUP. v. . [ ſouper, French.] To eat | 
Hang on her temples like a eas. Stauch. the evening meal. r 


bon? 3 . 


Milton. 


Mortimer” $ Haſbondrye' . 


Try Spenſer. | 
7 Sur. v. a, [aber, Norman French; 


* 


wo + 


$ Ves mn 1 with * 
e 15 meat; I /ap upon 1 
Na fo ſhall ſtarve with 
* 


There *s none robſerves,. much leſs repines, 
How often this man /wps or dines, 


I fee all the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales as: 
diſtinctly as if I had ſupped with them. Dryden. 
Late returning home, he /upp'd at eaſe, yd. 
To Sur. v. a. To treat with ſupper.\ 
Hes almoſt N Why have you left the 
- chamber \ 5 Shakeſpeare. 

8 


To ſup the ſtranger. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Sur. =. /. [from the verb. 17 A (mall 
draught ; a mouthful of liquor. 
Tom Thumb had got a little p, 
T And Tomalin ſcarce kiſt the cup. - Days. 


A pigeon ſaw the picture of a glaſs with water 


1 and flew eagerly up tot For a ſup to quench 
thirſt, L' Eftrange. 

The leaſt tranſgreflion of dd? 8% if it be only 
two bits and one ſup nr a iis, is a great 


debauch. 1 Swift. 
Su”PER; in compoſition, notes either more 


than another, or more than enough, or 
on the top. 


SU PERABLE, [ fuperabilier, Latin, „a- 
perable, Fr.] Aae, ſuch as may 


be overcome. 


4 SvrERABLENESS, 1. J. [from /uperable.] 


Quality of being conquerable. 


To SuPERaBOu'ND, v. #. [ ſuper and 
- abound.) To be exuberant ; to be ſtored 
with more than enough. 

This caſe returneth again at chis time, except 


the elemency of his majeſty fuperabound. Bacon. 


She ſuperabounds with Forms which is quick] 
convertible to coin. 8 H. 


Sur kRAzv⸗ NDANCE. 5. fe [ſuper and 
abundance.] More than enongh 3 great 
quantity. | 
The precipitation of the vegetative terreſtriab 
matter.at the deluge amongſt the ſand, was to. re- 


trench the luxury and / abundance of the pro- 
ductions of the earth. 15 Woodward. 


SUPERABU NDANT. adj. ber and. 
dant.] Being more than enough. 
So much ſuperabandant zeal could have no other 
_ deſign than to ans * ſpirit raiſed againſt 
Wood. Swift . 
SUPBRABU"NDANTLY, adv. 
perabundant.] More than, ſufficiently. 
Nothing but the. uncreated Infinite can ade- 
quately fill and ſuperabundantly ſatisfy the defire. 


Cheyne. 


To add over and above; to join any 
ching extrinſick. 
The peacock laid it extremely to heart that 
, he had not the nightingale's voice S e to 
- the beauty of plumes. 'Eftrange« 
an ſchools diſpute, whether in morals the ex- 
- - ternal action ſuperadds any thing of good on evil 
to the internal elicit a& of the will ; but certainly 
the enmity of our judgments. is wrought up to an 
high pitch before it rages in an open denial. Saurbe 
The ſtrength of any living creature, in thoſe 


E. unto its natural gravity. _- 
Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Sur AA TION. 1. [ ſuper and ad- 


dition. ] 


1. The act of adding to ſomething elſe. 


ſituation, and the ſuperaddition of muſcles; are a 


| | certain pledge of the exiſtence of Gods 


| of them walk pk Wh pad Shake 
Leet what you have within be brought abroad. 


external motions, is ſomething, diſtin from and 


The fabrick of the eye, its ſafe and uſeful 


- 


4 4 


— 


[from fa, 


To SUPERA DD. ©. 4. [ fuperaddo, Lat.] - 
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they had red, they brought Tobias 1 Ins | 
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| | they nad more Wet th ge 
. e be affitzed, that being the expli- | 
2 the church, and not of 4 
le univerſal council, they were not necellary. 
80 be explicitly acknowledged. Hammolid.. 
An animal, int the cout 
0 be nothing but veſſels: iN pegs animal 
© continue in reſt, it will 
Weight Aden this ſuperaddin is nothing bu 
fat. +.  Arbuthnot.' 
Sura 'NIBNT. adj. Lreradveni- 
. ens, Lat.] 


| 1. Coming to the increaſe or afliftance of 


thing. 
"The "foul of man may have matter of triumph, | 


when he has Lone bravely by a 1 afſiſt- 


2. Cc of his God. Nan 
2. Coming unexpectedly. 

To Sur za NNUATE. v. a. [ and 

annuus, Latin.] To impair or Ka 


by age or length of life, 
If fuch depravities be yet alive, 4 need; 
not defpair, nor will the eldeſt hopes be ever ſuper- 
- _ annuated. Brown. 


When the ſacramental teſt was put in execu- | 


tion, the Juſtices of peace through Ireland, that 
had laid down their commiſfions, amounted only 


to a dozen, and thoſe of the loweſt fortune, and fome 


of them ſuperannuated. | Swift. 
To SUPERA XNUATE. v. 2. Toaſt be- 
Pond the year. Not in uſe, 


The dying of the roots of plants that are annual, 

is by the over-expence of the * into ſtalk 1 
leaves; which being prevented, they will ſuper- 
annuate. Bacen's Natural Hi 


SUPERANNUA'TION. 2. , {from ſuper- 

annuate.] The ſtate of being quali- 
fied by years. 

SUPERB. adj. [ ſuperbe, Fr. fuperbus, 
Lat.] Grand; pompous ; lofty ; au- 
guſt ; ſtately ; magnificent. 

SUPERB-LILY, #. J. [methonica, Lat.] A 
flower. | 

SUPERBLY. adv, [from /up?r6.] In a 

ſuperb manner. 

SUPERCA'RGO.. 2. % Liber and cargo. ] 
An officer in the ſhip whoſe vukineſs 1 is 
to manage the trade. 


Pepe. 
| SurznkcELE'sTIAL. adj. L ſuper and celeſ- 
tial.} Placed above the firmament. 


nal. | Raliigh. 
Many were for fetching down I know not what 
Jupercel :Bial waters for the purpoſe. 


Wood ward"s Natural H. fory. 


SUPERCHE'RY. #. % [An old word of 


French original.] Deceit ; cheating. 
SUPERCTLIOUS. aj. from ſupercilium, 


Latin.) Haughty ; dogmatical ; dicta- 
torial ; arbitrary; en over- 
bearing. 


Thoſe who are one while courteous, within a 
ſmall time after are ſo ſupercilious, fierce, and ex- 
ceptious, that they are ſhort of the true characten 
of friendſhip. South. 

Several ſupercilicus criticks will treat an author 
with the greateſt contempt, if he fancies the ol! 
Romans Wore a girdle. Addiſon. 


v SUPERCI LIOUSLY, adv. | from ſupercili- 


ous. ] Haughtily ; een con- 
temptuoufly. 


Hz, who was a punctual man in point of ho- 


ot received this addreſs nn enough, 
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4 Seele, without por brit 


of hard labour, ſeems 
double ite 


=] 


, 


I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, Jupereargees, tharpers, and directors. 


I dare not think that any Juperceleſlial heaven * 
whatſoever elſe, not himſelf, was increate and 22 er- 


4 \ *. 
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e LIOUSNE88, , is from Aue 
10us, 
SUPEFRCONCE: PTION.'#. ſuper and 
conception. ] A conception admitted aftef 
another conception. 

"Thoſe. ſe 
5 the father, the ar like the adulterer, ſeem idle. 


S$3ygrcCo'nvrQUENCE. n. % [upper and 
' ronſequence, )» Remote conſequence. 
Not attaining the deuteroſcopy, and ſecond in- 
| tention of the words, they omit their ſuperconſe- 
" quences and colitrences. rann. 
*SUPERCRE'SCENCE, . /c ¶ her and cre/- 
co, Lat.] That which grows upon ano- 
ther growing thing. 
Wherever it groweth it maintains a 
figure, like other ſuper creſcences, and like ſu 
| living upon the ſtock of others, are termed a 
tical plants. | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
SUPERE MINENCE. J. % [ ſuper and 
SUPERE MINENCY. I emineo, Lat.] Un- 
| common degree of eminence ; eminence 
above others though eminent. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, as he is primate 
over all England and metropolitan, has a ſaber- 


0 


„ 


of Vork.  Ayliffe Farergen. 
SUPERE MINENT. adj, [| ſuper and emi- 
* Eminent i in a high N | 
umility is in ſuiters a decent virtue, fo 


8 not only argueth a found apprehenſion 
is ſupereminent glory and majeſty before whom 
we ſtand, but putteth alſo into his hands a kind of 
pledge or Rog bog n W our unthankcful- 
neſs. Hogker.. 
SUPERE MINENTLY. * [ from /uper- 
eminent. ] In the moſt eminent manner.“ 
To SUPERE ROGATE, v. #. | ſuper and 
erogatio, Lat.] To do more than ny 
requires. 
So by e of late, 
1 heard an eccho ſapereregate 


Through ru. and the voice reſtore, 
AJ if ſhe had the hiccup o'er and o'er. Cleaveland., 


9 


—_— 


, 
'. , Ariftotle ated his own inſtructions, and his ob- 


| ſequious ſectators have F in abſervance. 


yo ' Glanville's Scepfis.. 


SUPEREROGA'TION. #. f [from per- 
erogate.] Performance of more than duty 
requires. 

There is no ſuch thing as ; works. of ſupercroga- 
tion; no man can do more than needs, and is his 
duty to do, by way of preparation for another world. 


| |  Tillotſen, 

SUPERE"ROGATORY., adj. [ from ſuper- 

eregate.] Performed beyond the riet 
demands of duty. 


Supererogatory ſervices, and too great RY: 
from ſubjects to kings, are of dangerous conſe- 
- QUCNCEs Havel. 
SUPEREXALTA' TION. 2. , | ſuper and 
exalt,] Elevation above the common 
rate, 


In a feperexaltation of courage, they ſeem a; 
greedy of death as of victory. Holyday. 


SUPERENXCELLENT. adj. | fuper and ex- 


grees of excellence, 
We diſcern not the abuſe ; ſuffer him to perſuade 


lent, that all muſt reverence, and adore, |, 
Decay of Piety. 


- \ 
= 
” 
* 


SUPEREXCRE'SCENCGE, #. OR Layer” my 


htineſs; contetnptuouſneſs. | 


cept ions, where one child was 5 Þ 
' Brown's YVulgar. Errours. | 


[SUPERFETA” ion. 3 4 


— 


| eminency, and even ſome power” over the archbiſhop | 
1. Lying on the ſurface; 


the teſtification thereof by ſuch effectual acknow- | 


3. Shallow ; not profou 


cellent.] Excellent beyond common de- 


( 


us that we. are as gods, ſomething fo ſuperexcel- 0 


SUPERFL CLALNESS, 1. / 


1 rubbed the re, emo of hed with the vi. 
triol Koge, nas. 


'To Sprit TATE. &. n. Le and fr. 


tus, Lat.] To conceive after conception, 
I he female brings forth twice in one month, 
and ſo is ſald to . le . -which ſaith Ariſtotle, 
cant her *age 8s HAN db --4 Ka 
anothers * . s My 


py L 


French; from Juper/etatgy]- One con- 
ception following another, fo that botk 


are in the womb together, but come not 


to their full lime for delivery together. 


Wncy, 
2 7 5 tation muſt be by abundance of Tap i in 8 
- t putteth it for ch. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory, 
the e be made with conſiderable 
intermiſſion, the latter moſt commonly becomes 
abortive; for the firſt being cc nfirmed engroſſ- 
the allies from the other. 7 


SU"PERFICE, 2. [ /uperficie, Fr. ſuperfi. 


cies, Lat.] Outſide; ſurface. ps 
Then if it riſe not to the former height 
Of ſuperfice, conclude that foil is light. 


SUPERFICIAL. aj. [ Juperficiel, French, 


from /uperficies, Latin.] 


not reaching 
below the ſurface. _ 

That, upon the ſuperficial aces; hint and 
moiſture cauſe putrefaCtion, i in England is found 
not true. Bacon. 

From theſe phænomena ſeveral have concluded 
ſome genera} rupture in the Superficial parts of the 
earth. urnet. 
There is not one infidel living ſo ridicutous as to 
pretend to ſolve the phaznomena of fight, of cogi- 
tation, by thoſe flecting ſuperficial films of bodies. 


Bandy. 


2. Shallow; contrived to cover ſomething. 


This ſuperficial tale | 
Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe, 


Sb are's Henry VI. 
3 ſmattering, 
not learned. 


Their knowledge 10 fo very ſuperficial, and ſo 
ill-grounded, that it is impoſſible for them to de- 


ſcribe in what conſiſts the Om thoſe works, 
.. Dryden 
SUPERFICIA'LITY. 3. /. [from /uperf- 


cial.) The quality of being ſuperficial, 


By theſe 4. the colours of bodies receive de- 
grees of luſtre or obſcurity, ſuperficiality or profun- 
dity. Brown. 


Surexrr CIALLY, adv. [from Haben. 


cial.J 


1. On the ſurface; not below the ſurface. 
2. Without penetration; without cloſe 


heed. 
perſpective hath been with ſome diligence in- 
quixed; but the nature of ſounds in gengral hath 
been ſuperficially obſerved, Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
His eye o ſuperficially ſurveys 
Theſe things, as not to mind from whence they 


grow, N 
Deep under en -  Milton's\Paradiſe Loft. 
3. Without ing deep; without ſearch- 
| ” ing to the Bottom of things. 


Vou have ſaid well; 
But on the cauſe and queſtion now: in hand 
Have gloz'd but fuperficiaily. 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 


I have lajd down Juperficialy my present thoughts. 
Dryden 


/. [from fuperfi- 


Gl. 
ans Ko 1. Shallow-' 
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Such as unjverſal ſuperintendency has the eys and | \ $5 2” 
hand of Providence over ali, even the moſt minute 1 
nl inconſiderable things. _ . . Send. 

The divine providence, which bath a viGble tre- 


ſubllance. -.. ._. Surat hx. u. [ fuper and fluxus, Lat.] 
9 1. [Latin.] Outſide; | . That Which is more than is wanted. 
| : | Take phyſick, poray 3 - * 741 
| {Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches „ 7 

Tat chou may 'i thake the fuperfix co them. ae „ eee ee 
- | IF 414 22 : 1 IN 1TS ee ny Over iOcletllies. Grew: 
i © from. the ſuperfictes : the painter muſt 0 Sate pere... rintengency , et 0. 
. wege The Night 294 Wade of is geen Serena. ac}. [ ſuper and Harte, e . 

nk. adj. Laber and ne.] Emi- e ene Web eee 
SurgRFi E, 4. Fl . ä Fr. from uperinrend.] e who over- 
nently fine. | Wt ha RIMPREGNA TION, =. % | ſuper and] Jooks others authoritatively. 
Some, by this journey of 9 a * | empregnation. | Superconception; ſuper- Next &. Wear woo Ne bs tifideribs 
myſtery of the'philoſopher's Rane 5 ro Which allo þ (fetation, N | I  reudent deity, who hath many more under bim. 
ocher 12. bymiſts draw the |SUrzRINCU MBENT. adi. Lſaper and in- ae, | Stilling fler. 
ercules. Wy * JF bens, La Lvi the ' q world pays a natural yeneration to men of 13 
obſerve your cyder, by interpoſing it be- | n ens, t.] ying on 0 1 re on . ̃ 15 
Fr” 8 and your eye, to be very tranſpa- | ſomething elſe. r * virtue, ang rejabee to ſee” thetnialves kanu by 


| ©» L 1 ; 
TT firetchyd his line... Sandys 
g 1 22 mirrour makes objects in the middie 


— 
- 


- 


OW £44. x 


8 perfi "pe thoſe who act under the care of a Supreme Being, 
rent, it may be called enn. Mur. Huey. fo wg OTROS 1 fo extremely violent, that ic f and who think themſelves WA to the Nee 4 
$UreRPLU ENCE. u. f [ſuper and Aus, os Juperincumbent rata; breaks them } _ Judge and\Superintendens of human affaits. Addiſ 
Latin.) More than is neceſſary, | n perfectly W 'SuntriorITY. „ /. [from /uperiour.] Hf 
uence of grace is ordinarily propor - | yn 5 8 4. Pre-tthinence: the . þ te 1 
Aer dl e ace iſcharge of former truſts, To Sy PERINDU CE. V. a. [uber and in- 2 quality of being \ 


| making uſe of the foregoing ſufficient grace. |  auco; Latin.) 5 | 


| . . : | 4s *» | o | > 
1 vw 1. J bring in as an addition to ſomething | 

SyPERFLUITANCE. #. . | ſuper and] elle, 8 

fluito, Lat.] The act of floating above? To ſuperinduce any virtue upon a perſon, take | 

Sperma ceti, which is a ſuper fluitance on the ſea, the living creature in Which that virtue is moſt | 


is not the ſperm of a whale. [Brown's Pulg, Err. eminent. 4 Java | 


greater or higher than another in any 
reſpect. | A 
Bellarmine makes the formal act of adoration 
do be ſubjection to 2 ſuperiour 3 but he makes the 
mere apprehenſion of excellency to include the 
__ Tn of 23 whereas, mere excellency 
| without ty doth not require ſubjection 
8 adj. | fuperfluitans, | | Cuſtom and corruption ſuperinduce upon us © | but only 2 8 ** | 1 N 
SUPERFLU ITAN T. ts | , kind of a; * | 1 : | 
wes ab nd of neceſſity of going on as we began, L"Eftr. | The perſon who adviſes, does in that particular 
Lat.] Floating We, $$. Father is a notion ſuperinduced to the ſubſtance or | exerciſe a ſuperiority over us, thinking us defective 
A chalky earth, beaten and ſteeped in water, af- man, and refers only to an act of that thing called in our pa or underſtanding. Addi. Spefats 
fordeth a cream or fatneſs on the top, and a groſs wan, whereby he contributed to the generation of SUPERIOU R. adj [ /uptricur, Fr ſuperior 
ſubſidence at. the bottom: out of the cream, or ſu- one of his own kind, let man be what it will. x Je | 7 e 
Perftuitance, the fineſt diſhes are made ; out of che- | : 1 | 3 


* 4 


1 Latin.] 1 $8 
refidence, the coarſers - Brown. | © Long cuſtom of ſinning ſuperinduces upon the 11. Higher; greater in dignity or excel. 
Sur ERFLUITY. 2. / [ ſuperfluite , Fr. 8 me abſurd -defires, like the diſtemper of | lence ; preferable or preferred to ang- 

from Tae More than enough; rere I OE N * be £ ng ut 
2 beyond u © or pecelfiy. 08 in . o bring on as a thing not originally | commending another, you do yourſelf right; 
1 3 this way. eaſed the church, as they belonging to that on which it is brought. 


for be that you commend is either ſuperiour to you 
in that you commend, or inferiour : if he be in- 


_— 


: | ! Relation is not contained in the real exiſtence | feriour, if he be to be commended, you much 
t on till had 8 al CXiltence —_—_ tay 
CE OE en rok alle 44. of things, but ſomething extraneous and ſuperin- r if he be fu mo „if he be not to be com- 
i reat deal deeper root. Hooker, | Ae | * Locke. | yrs my N much leſs glorious. Bacon. 
They are as ſick that ſurfeit with too much, as In children, favages, and ill-natured people, | Although ſuperior to the people, yet not ſuperior- 


they that ſtarve with nothing; therefore it is no learning not having caſt their native thoughts in- Wan voluntary engagements once paſſed 


* f \ do new moulds, nor, by ſuperinducing foreign doc- from them. 3 | Taylor. 
. .., ̃ / prtwth he oppoſe and tran 
| = ” * . . . ? 0 T. 
lives longer. . Shakeſpeare. written, their innate notions might lie open. Locke. | | a erg LE flranges . 


A quiet medioctity is ſtill to be preferred before SUPE RINDU CTIONA2, / from /uper and Superior beings re us, who in perfect taps 
a troubled ſuperfluity. 1 Suckling. | induce.] The act of ſuperinducing. I piieth, are more ſteadily determined Th their choirs 
| Like the tun, let bounty ſpread her ray, A good inclination is but the firſt ride draught | of good than we, and yet they are not leſs happy or 
And ſhine that ſuperfiuity aways Pape. ee ſuperinduction of ill habits quickly | leſs free than we are. ; = Locke. 
Surs'RFLUOUS, adj. ¶ ſuper. and fluo, Lat. aces it. | | South. | He laughs at men of far ſuperior underſtandings 
ſuperflu, Fr.] 2 more than | SUrzanIZLerIon. . %. [ ſuper and in- to his, for not being as well dreſſed as himſelf. 


enough; unneceſſary; offenſive by be- eee An injection nen . Upper; higher locally Nen 7 
ing more than ſufficient. . | ? 3 ES yp | Kr. Hy the refracton of the fe 14 3 breadth 4 
I think it ſuperfluous to uſe any words of a ſub- SUPERINSTITU" TION. #. /; [ /uper and] of = Hon Kea je. inticaſed 1 105 * ſuperior 


ject ſo praiſed in itſelf as it needs no praiſes. Sida, inſtitution. In law.] One inſtitution up- part, which in the firſt priſm ſuffered the greater 
When a thing ceaſeth to be available unto the on another; as if A be inſtituted and ad- refraction, and 1 K violet and blue, did again 
end which gave it being, che continuance of it 7 mitted to a benefice upon a title, and B in the ſecond priſm ſuffer a greater refraction than 


muſt then appear ſuperfluous. Hooker. | . ; its irifet; A ae 
Our pas nas and our peaſants be inſtituted and admitted by the pre- . iubekiour Paths which TROL red and yellow. 


| : . COSTS | Newton's Optickss . 
Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm Th | ſentation of another. 8 45 Bailey. 1 es goed ** n a 2 3 
* our ng battle. Fo ; ** V. | To SUPERINTEND. ©. 4. T faper and 3˙ Karan Rouen ar concern; uncon- WY 
proper title of a peace, and purchas' 1 intend. | ff \ 2 8 BO | 1 
At a ſuperfluous ie 99 Shakeſpeare. | % To overiee ; to overlook ; to 7 From amidſt them forth be paſs d, 5g 


Long way through hoftile ſcorn 3 which he ſuſtain'sd_ f 


As touching the miniſtring to the ſaints, it is | take care of others with authority. LOO EDN Horn; whe ve RY 
» 2 Gy 


ſuperfluous to write. | : © aCoiniz1.| The king will appoint a council, who may ſuper- 


$ 
intend the works of thi N 
Horace will Sib + branches prune... inten works of this nature, and regulate what } Here paſſion firſt I felt, ; 58 
ais T f noe ; eee i} concerns the colonies, Bacon s Advice to Villiers. } Commotzon ſtrange! in all enjoyments elſe 
| ba ha Pe Roſcommon, | This argues deſign, and a fuperimtending wiſdom, Superior add yazev'd.” e 
| | If ye kriow, $ MOT I n providence in this ſpecial 1 "There is not in earth > ſpeQacle more worthy 
, Why aſk ye, and ſuperfluous begin 2 hlt. Derbam. chan a great man ſuperiour to his ſufferings. | 
Your way hs HE as ak int vain ? 1 Angels, good or bad, muſt be furniſhed" with F 1 | - Addiſon's Spetator, — 
1 N 2 Apr. pow glory toda eee Sur Kxfouk. . /. One more lent 
His conſcience chear d him with a life well ſpent, I 2. en t any 140 Juperint Penn +4 tra) BY dignified than another 
His prudence a ſuperfluous ſomething lent, 5 "0, nt tin d.. Was. Nn 


Thaoſe under the great officers of ſtate have more | 

frequent opportunities for the exerciſe of benevo- 

: lence than their ſuperiourss Addiſen : Speftatore 
e + 0" 120"3" ROS 


Which made the poor who took, and poor who. SUPERINTE'NDENCE, . [from 
dave, content. arte | SUFEKINTE NDBNCY, I andre] Su- 


„ — 


it dwells. South. 

Suye'! RLATIVELY«/ adv... {from Juperla- 
tive. | 

1. In a manner of ſpeech expreſiing the 


I ſhall not ipeak ſuperlatively of them ; but that 
-I may .truly. ſay, they are ſecond to none in the 
Chriitian world. Bacon. 


2. In the higheſt degree 

Tiberius was bad ads in his youth; but, LY 
1 and monſtrouſly fo in his old age. Sols h. 
The Supreme Being is a ſpirit moſt excellently 
glorious, ſuperlatiwely powerful, wiſe and good, Cre- 

a ator of all things. | ys, 
$UPE'RLATIVENESS. 2. / [from er- 
lative.] The ſtate of being 1 in the higheſt} 


degree. 
SUPERLU'NAR. adj. | ſuper and luna, 
Lat.] Not ſublunary; placed above the; 

moon; ndt of this world. 

'The mins, in metaphy ſicks, at a tos, 

May wander in a wilderneſs of moſs ; 

The head. that turns at ſuperlunar things, 

Pois'd with a tail, may ſteer on Wilkins” wings. 
Pope. 
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© SurE'kNAL. adj. { ſupernus, Latin.] 
1. Having an higher poſition ; locally 
above us. 


By heaven and earth was meant the ſolid matter- 
and ſubſtance, as well of all the heavens andorbs 


which covered it. Raleigb. 
. Relating to things Kelle : placed a- 
bove; celeſtial; heavenly. 
That  fubernal Judge that ſtirs good thoughts : 
In any breaſt of ſtrong authori s 
To look into the blots and Rains of rights Shak. 
He with frequent intercourſe | 
Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers, ki 
On errands of ſupernal grace. Milton. 
Both glorying to have '(cap'd the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover d ſtrength, * 
Not by the ſuff rance of ſupernal pow'r. Milton. 


SUPERNATANT. adj. Jupernataiis, 


Latin.] Swimming above. 

Whilſt the ſubſtance continued fluid, I could 
ſhake it with the ſupernatant menſtruum, without | 
"ow between them WM true union. 1 


— 


ſupernal, as of the globe of the . and waters 


Y Wilkins. 
"What miſts of viovidence are theſe, 
A The which we eannot ſee? _. | 
So ſaints by ſupernatural power ſet free | 
Are left at laſt in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 
|SUPERNA'TURALLY: adv, [from /uperna- 


tural.] In a manner above the Wet or 
power of nature. 
miracle, to love ſuper naturally, and to pardon infi- 
nitely, and even to lay down the Sovereign while 
he aſſumed the Saviour. South. 
SUPERNU MERARY. adj. [ ſupernumeraire, 
French; ber and numerus, Lat.] Be- 


ing Shines a ſtated, a z N 40 an uſual, 

or a round number. ? 
Well if thrown out, as 8 

To my juſt number found ! Milton's Po adit 250 
In fixty-three years there may be loſt eighteen 

days, omitting the intercalation of one day every 

fourth year, allowed for ny quadrant or fix hours 


The produce of this tax is adequate to the ſer- 
vices for which it is deſigned, and the additional 
tax is proportioned to the  ſupernumerary expence this 
year. ' Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Antiochus began to augment his fleet; but the 
Roman ſenate ordered his nnn, veſſels to 


| be burnt. "Arbuthnot. | ö 


4 


ceive any of the profits or emoluments of the. 
church, but only lives and ſerves there on a future 
_ expeQation of ſome prebend. lift. 


SurpRSCRY PTION, mp COLI Av: 
1. The act of fu 


| 


The Son of God came to do every thing in 


ſußernumerary . Brun. 
The odd ar ſabernumer fix hours are not ac- 
counted 1 in the SR Frey — after the leap year. | 
Befiges Sedona an; * addreſſes, 
Hammond's certain perpetual returns exceeded Da- 
vid's ſeven times a- day. Fell. 


A ſupernumerary canon is one who does not re-⸗-( 


ieee 8 = e n HEN "JL 471 v4 > LEH 4h 7 
W bis een = Py $ 18 8 7% g 27 28 7" nd 
beyond. {} Froporti, 
iety N "top ol Wing. 6 | 0 22 W which. requires as _ | 
| 9 a 
x e worde that * e beit a Ayle as | — — 3 be bee take of Nn . | 
c [ _ chers can depreſs it; ſuperlatibs and overmuchneſs |, aguafortis two ounces, of quickſilver two drams, * „ Dighy, © 
"TH amplifies + LR IC Ts but not above a F . ee TION,» * [fuperpurge. | 
*. ; mean. Ben Jon ſen. Þ ep | 4 1 ; Bacon's Natural Hi 4 | tin, French 4 pe And — f 
© SUPERLATIVE, ad. Lage Fr. „ os ot rr E ane jo water, as | MLOre purgation than enough. 
+ 1 Tn erlatiuus, Latin. 4 K its own bulk a greater ponderofity * There Pe g a fu 2 he declined the 
4 me or des che higheſt a- ace of any water it doth 12 535 ; 209 will repeating o Woe purze · : Wijeman's Surgery, 
Sek 18 EN uſusl way to give: he ſuperlative unto | ſilver. 838 * Brown' $ . Frrours. "Rexidh. ] Reflexion of an Image reflected. « 
FP {4 things of eminence z and, wept Ae Surenn a” TURAL, adj, Laber and na- Place one glaſs before and anothet behind, 
Sreat⸗ preſently 40 define CO IEP Palgar ae tural. J Being above the powers of . ſhall fee the glaſs behind with the i image * 
$oine have « Violakt'dad turgid manner of talk- . Fre | | > Ja N cod analy, te g wa 15 ns ” that, and 
75 ing and thinking ; they are always in extremes, and“ There reſteth either no way unto * 2a 91 * ab ** . », ** es ſpecie 
| every thing in the ſuperlative, if any, then ſurely a way which is ſupernatural, a | at laſt die. acen's Natural Hay. 
A D . Juper 1 way which could never have en 2 the heart SU P ERSA mii TIT 7 F [ /a per and ali 
2 atts. | oy 44 0 
EP Riſing to the x ft 2 9 ree. 1 of + man, as much as once to concelve or imagine, $4 Latin. This were better written / 
if Gad himſelf had not revealed it extraordina- Per- 
* The ih court of. x a 3c 3 I rily; for which cauſe we term l the myſtery or ſe- 2 of ency.] The of N — any 
od "BY *T] cret way of falyation. ©. © .- Hooker. thing. 
fl 1 1 eben, E e 8 5 | 198 When ſupernatural duties are "necelſuily exacted, Their coition is by ſuporfaliency like that of 
cauſe they ſeem to er g natural are not rejected as needleſs.” ' Hooker. |. horſes. © Brown, 
nature; and 1 may do the like of Ju Perla and | - The underſtanding is ſecured by the perſection 5 
L ad irable holineſs. Bacon. ; of jts, own einer — ee | To SU PERSCR I RE. V. a. Le and ſcribo, 
a The genera of its reception is wich many the Tillotſon. & 705 4 To inſcribe upon. the top or out- 
N Ferſhading argument uf its. ſuper{arive deſert; and | No man can give any rational account how-it | + | 
: common judges meaſure amn „ N is pofſible that ſuch a general” flood ſhould come, 1 Ae IF others believe, that by the two For. 
— ̃¾ ,], ,, 
: of this we ta he blencl oft . cy 157 Bin being as can alter the courſe of nature. behalf an ancient monument, fſuperſeribed. Add, 


tio, Latin. ] 


1 bing. 5 | 
2. That Which is 8 on the top or out- 
fide. 


Doth this chuptiſh ſuperſeriptien 
Portend ſome alteration in good will. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI, 
+ Reid me the fuperſcription of . letters; 1 
know not which is which, #& e's Timon, 


No ſuperſcriptions of fame, : 

honour or good names _ Suckling, 
I learn of my experience, not by talk, 
How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 
Bear in their ſuperſcription; in proſperous days 

| They warm, but in adverſe withdraw their head. 


Milan. 
| It is cavugh her one ; 

May honour'd be with fuperſcription Fd 
Of the ſole lady, who had pow'r to Move 

The great inen | 
To SuF EAST DE. w. a. WW; aper and ſed, 
5 0 ] To make void or inefficacious 

by Tags power; to ſet afide. 

10N- is Athe drunkenneſs of the mind, and 
8 in its preſent. workings not controulab e 
by reaſon, for. as much as the proper effect of it 
is, for the time, to Juperſede the workings of rea- 
ſon. South, 
In this genuine acceptativn of chance, nothing 
ia ſuppoſed that can ſuperſede the known laws of 


natural motion Bent! 5 


SUPERSE'DEAS. n. , ¶ In law.] Is awrit 
which lieth in divers and ſundry caſes; 
in all which it fignifies a command or 

_ requeſt to ſtay or forbear the doing of that 

which in appearance of law were to be 

done, were it not for the cauſe whereup- 


& 


* 


Waller, 


plant growing upon another plant. 
i 8 0 Juperplant - Foe plant . | 


Latin. ] Something more than enough. 
After this there yet remained a. ſuperpluſage for 
the aſſiſtance, of the neighbouring pariſhes, 


To SUPERPO'NDERATE. v. 4. ¶ ſuper an 


13 Dia. 


above. 4 


8 — 


„ 


Bacon. , 


SU ”PERPLUSAGE, 5% [ſuper and plus, 


SU"PERPLANT. . / [ ſuper and plant. I A| 


Fell. . 
pondero, N MN | weigh, over and | 


on the writ is granted: for example, a 
man regularly Is to have ſurety of peace 
againſt him of whom he will ſwear that 
he is, afraid; and the juſtice required 
hereunto cannot deny him: pet if the 


party be formerly bound to the peace, in 
chancery or elſewhere, this writ lieth to 
ſtay the juſtice. from doing that, which 
1 ernie 1 bags 2 not * Cowl. 


823 


* 


WI 


„ Gen the tourt 
b th aforded It; N mmm ben pur- 


_ 


5 2271.85 5 5 Ke and 
. eee 


4 2 4425 or pad . 


A ee 


2 Fa 
dee 


1. 2 2 or Tanin in religion; ; 
obſervance of unneceſſary and uncom- 
manded 1 4 e 1951 


out morality... | * 
A rey rent e 24, dach W 
Among the rude, ew i ſwa ain, 
Hh en. 4 
2. Rite or practice proceeding Rom cru- 


ulous or timorous . 1 ny ſenſe : 


it is plural. | | 
They; the va." T2 
With ſuperflitions and traditions tant. | Afi bs. 
If we had a religion that conſiſted in abſurd 
uperſtitions, that had no regard to the perfection 
f ＋ our nature, people might well be glad po yes — 
ſome part of their life excuſed from it. 


3. Falſe religion; reverence o 
Proper objects of reverence 3 falſe wor- 
hip. 
They had certain queſtions againſt him of their 
. own ſuperſtition. , Acts, xxv. 194 
4. Over-nicety 3 exactneſs too ſcrupulous. 
Sur ERSsTTTIOUS. W. Fr. 
ſuperſtitigſus, Latin. 
1. Addicted to ſuperſtition; full of idle 
fancies or ferupyos wath” regard to reli- 
ion. 
At the kindling of the fire, and lighting of can- 
dles, they ſay certain prayers, and uſe ſome other 
ſaberſtitious rites, which ſhew thay they honour the 


eo — 


fire and the light, ; Speaſers 
| 4, Moe == * 
Been out of fondneſs ſupe lens to him 


And am I thus reward Shakeſp. Henry VIIL, 
Nature's own work it ee nature taught arty 


And, to a ſuperſtitious eye, the haunt - 
Of wood-gods and-wood-nymphs. - Milton. 


'A venerable wood, 


2. Over accurate; ſcrupalous beyond need, 


SUPERSTI TLIOUSLY. adv. ons g ra f 


tious, ] 


1. Ina ſuperſtitious manner ; 3 with errone- 
ous religion. | 


There reigned in this iſland a 2 bote 
memory of all others we moſt adote; not ſuper- 
Aitiouſiy, but as a divine inftrument. voy 

2. With too much care. N. 


Neither of cheſe methode ſhould be too Ferupu+ | | 


louſly and Superftitiouſly purſued. 
e SUPERSTRA IN... DV. a. ſuper and |. 


Arain.] To ſtrain ng the juſt ſtretch, 
In the ſtraining of a ſtrintz, the further it is 


ſtrained, the leſs ſuperſtrai goeth to a note. Bacon. 
To SUPERSTRO GT F Care, 
ſuperſtructus, Latin. ;] To bull upon any 


ing. 
Two notions of fundamentals may be conceived ; » 


Watts's Logick. | 


mediately ry ore} the other whereon' our obe. 
dience to the faith of Chriſt is founded, Hammond. 
If his habit of fin have not corrupted his prin- 
ciples, the vicious Chriſtian may think it reaſona- 
ble to reform, 'and \thi hope 1 to aber 


e preacher may 

fru# good life upon ſuch foundation. 
— Fundmuentals. 

This is the only proper baſis on Which to fer- 


frud firſt i innocency, and chen . 


Vor. II. De 


beings 444. | 


one ſignifying that whereon our eternal bliſs is im- N 


te. G Jun 3 


© + 


Sornnoranorion. =, Wop | 
Aruck.] An edifice 2a; on an x wt | 
Me v4 65 frangh ud the honour of the living 


by i impairing that of the dead; and my on pro- 
' feſion hath taught me not ts 5 cnet new ſuperfiruc- 
tions upon an old ruin. Denbam. 


SurnnsTRUCTIVE.) | Ffrom Juper- 
rd.] Built upon fowethiiig elſe. 
- | He'that'is ſo ſure of his particulat election, as 
to reſolve he can never fall, muſt neceſſarily reſolva, 
that what were dnokennefs'1 in another, is not fo 
. > bim; and nothing but the removing his fun- 
damental error can reſcue bim from the ſuper- 
Pru8ive, be it never ſo groſs, + Hammon 
SUrERSTRUCTURE. . / Liter and 
Atructure.] That which 1 is raiſed or duilt 
upon ſomething elſe. 
He who builds upon the preſfont;builds upon the 
narrow compaſs of a point; and where the foun- 


dation is. ſo narrow, the ſuperſtruct̃ure cannot bet 
high and ſtrong too. South. 


Purgatory was not known in the primitive 
church, and is a ſuperſtructure upon the Chriſtian 
religion. Tillotſon.” 

You have added to your natural endowments the 
ſuperſtructures of ſtudy. | 22 

SUPERSUBSTA” NIA, adj. [ ſuper and 


ubRantial,.] More than ſubſtantial. 


| SUPERVACA”NEOUS. ' a. [ uperwa- 


caneus, ary; Saperfluous ; needleſs ; 
OL to no purpoſe, 


unneceſſary ; 
| Dit. 
lernen“ N BOUSLY. * [from dhe 
adjective.] Needleſsly. 
SvrmrVack” NEOUSNE3S8. 1 % 
adjective.] Needleſſneſs. Bailey. 
To SUPERVE'NE. v. 2. [ ſupervenio, 


Lat.] To come as an extraneous addi- 
tion. 


Hh and rooted, that even 


fu n 
be had the greateſt deieftation 
not eaſily remove it. Fell. 


Such a mutual gravitation can never ene te 
matter, unleſs impreſſed by a divine power. Bentley, 


SuPzRVE NENT, adj. | ſuperventens, La- 


ing vice, to which 


tin. ] Added; additional. 
Where rites divine were paid, whoſe holy hair 


Was kept and cut with ſuperſtitious care. Dryden, | 


If it were onjut to murder John, the ſaperv 


nient oath did not extenuate the KA, oroblie the 
juror unto it. "hd 


That branch of belief was * him ſu 
| nient to lere p 


practice built on that. 4 Hammond. 


Sur ERV NTION. 2. % [from Japervene.] 
The act of ſapervening. 


To» SUPERVISE. v. a. [aper 120 * 
Latin.] To overlook; to ee 3 tq 
yr f the. of the 
M. Bayle s of t vexation of the ſuper- 
\-wiſmg of the Ro in terms ſo feeling he e 
move "compaſſion. Congrove. 
SUPERVISOR. 2. . ¶ from aper wiſe.] An 
overſeer; an inſpector 3 ae 
| dant. | 


A iſe. may | fignify an * of the 
Ne 22 of the cuſtoms, a ſurveyor of 


the high-ways, a ſuperviſe of the exciſe. , 
| Mats Logick. 
Ho ſatisfyd, my lord! [7 


Jam informed of the author * 3 of | 
this pamphlet. Loo * - SSR oi Degden,' | 
To Surznvi've. . u. Copen and vivo, 
Datin. ] To overlive ; to oute. 
Upon what principle cab the ſoul be imagined 


to be naturally mortal, or what revolutions in na- 
tore will it not be able e * 


Clarke. 


88 h Tast in. 


Soars i ion. 


4. 


I EN 


His good -will, when 8900 on any, was ſo fixed | 


imaginable, could | 


ice, and not all Chriſtian 


Would you be ſuperviſor, groſsly gape on? Shak. | 


sr 


Bk [ /s oben e Fr. Gs 
fupino, Lat.] act of lying, or * 
of being al. with the face upward. 


SUPINE. %, { fupinur, Latin. 


7. Lying with the face . oppoled 


.to prone. % 7770 


ſpine can only be at right lines with the thighs 
ariſe thoſe remarkable poſtures, prone, „ and 
erect. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

At hin he lanc'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his breaſt; 
- On the hard earth the Lycian knock'd his bead, 


And lay ſupine; and forth the ſpirit fled. Dryden. 
net advan 


above other animals, che faces of moſt of them 
being more ſupine than ours? Ray on the Creation. 


2. Leaning backwards with expoſure to the 


ſun. 
If the vine 


Pn riſing ground be plac'd, or hills ſupine, 
xtend thy looſe battalions. D 


- 


ly ; thoughtleſs ; z inattentive, 


| Theſe men ſuffer by their abſence, filence, ne- 


gligence, or ſupine credulity. King Charles. 
| Sipine Kio our flowing ſtore | 

We ſept ſecurely. Dryden. 
- Tatler. 


Supine in Sylvia's ſnowy arms he lies, 
And all the buſy cares of life defies, 
| He became puſillanimous and prop and * 
expoſed to any temptation. d war 


Su'yinEg. . / | ſupin, French; 32 


ing a particular kind of verbal noun. 
SUPI'NELY, adv. Ree] 
1. With the face upward. 
2. Drowſily ; thoughtleſsly ; indolently. 


Who on the beds of fin ſupinely lie, 
They in the ſummer of their age ſhall die, 

4 The old impriſon'd King, d 
Whoſe lenity firſt pleas' d the gaping crowd; 
But when long try d, and found fbpinely good, 
Like /Eſop's log, they leapt upon his back. Dryd. 

He panting on thy breaſt ſapinely lies, 
While with thy heav'nly form he feeds his famiſh'd 


4. 


| * 'Wilt thou then repine 
To labour for thyſelf? and rather chuſe 

To lie ſupinely, hoping heaven will bleſs 

Thy ſlighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn'd ? 


Philips. 
haeneath a v 


Horace, immort wr ſupinely laid. Priar. 
SUPLI NENESS. . /- [from ſupine. ] 
1. Poſture with the face upward. - 
2. Drowſineſs ; careleſſneſs; 8 


When this door is open to let diſſenters in, 
conſidering their induſtry and our Supineneſs, they 


may in a very few years grow to a majority in the 


N laurel's made, 


houſe of commons. Swift, 
SUP! NITY,.»./. [from ſapine.] 
1. Poſture of lying with the face upwards. 


2. Careleſſneſs; 3 indolence ; thoughtleſſs 
neſs. 


le& of enquiry, even in matters wherei 
rather ng than going to ſee. . 


Brows's Vulgar Trust 
[8uUrreDs” 1001. adj. 


6 and pes Lat.] 
Placed under the e f 


He had flender legs, but encreaſed by riding 
ther meals ; ; that is, the humour deſcended u 


their penduloſity, they having no ſupport or ſug * 
Peclanegus ſtabilit7. 


| SUPPER. 2. /. [ /ozper, Fr. See Sur] 
The 2 meal of the d ; the evening 


* 


Vpon theſe divers poſitions in man,; wherein the 6 


tage hath a man by this erection 


3. Negligent; careleſs; indolent; grows | 


Latin.] In grammar, a term fignify- 


Dryden's Lucretius. 


The fourth Fr" of errour is a ſupinity or | 
re 


9 


bt, 
Fee we hold a "and * 4 
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x r 15 2: % 2 | '1- 
8 6,406 I I perform 
Much hufinefs. '"Slileſpears's Tempo. 
Th” hour of /: ſupper « 0 _ ynearn'd. 


His phyſicians, after his great fever 

2 gd 7 * ee. 
SU"PPERLESS. adj. [from ſupper. 1 Want- | 
ing ſapper ; faitiag at night. 


Suppoſe & man's going keſs to bed, ſhould 
introduce him to the 00 arm {or «eb great prigoe. 
ore 1 


— wo eyed the bard, where /u he ſat, | 
805 n'd, unconſcious of bis rifing fate. 
75 SUP PLANT. v. a. 5 


f#6 and planta, Latin. 
1. To trip . the heels. 


legs entwini 6 
Fach other, till ſupplanted 22555 he felt; 1 
A monſtrous ſerpent on his belly prone. - Milton. 
The thronging populace with haſty ſtrides 
Obſtruct the eaſy way; the rocking town „ 


| Fob. prov their footſteps 3 ; to and fro they 
Philips. 


W's 


K 


$ 


. To dif place by tratagem z to turn out. | 


It is Philoclea his heart is ſet upon; it is my 


daughter I have borne to ſupplant me. Sidney. 
Upon a juſt ſurvey, take Titus' part, " 
And ſo Jupplant us for ingratitude, Shakeſ; are. 


3. To diſplace; to overpower; to 
N 5 . 
If it be fond, call it a Woman's fear; 
Which fear, if better reaſons can lant, 
. 1 will ſubicribe, and ſay, I wrong d the duke. 
8 ſpeRing that the courtier had E 
uſpecting at the cou anted the 
friend. af Fell. 
4. The ſenſe in this paſſage ſeems to be 
miſtaken. 

For fuch doctrines as depend merely open inſti- 
tution and the inſtruction of others, men do fre- 
quently differ both from themſelves and from one 

Another about them; becauſe chat which can plant, 
can Jupplant. 


that ſupplants; one that diſplaces. | 
SUPPLE, aj. [/ouple, Bren 
1. Pliant; flexible. 


The joints are more ſupple to all feats of acti- 
vity in youth than afterwards. Bacon. 
Win ye ſubmit your necks, and chuſe to bend 
The ſupple knee? | Milton, 
| And ſometimes went, and ſometimes ran 
With ſupple joints, as lively vigour led. Milton, 
No women arc apter to fpin inen well than the 
Iriſh, who labouring little in any kind with their 
hands; have their fingers more ſupple and ſoft than 
other women of the poorer condition in England. 


| Temples 
4. Yielding; ſoft; not obſtinate. 
When we ve ſtuff d 


Theſe pipes and theſe conveyances of blood | | 


With wine and feeding, we, have ſuppler ſouls 
Than in our prieſtlike faſts. 
E!'n ſofter than thy own, of ſuppler kind, 

More exquiſite of taſte, and more than man refin'd. 

N bf Dryden. 
17 puniſhment reaches not the mind, and makes 
not the will ſupple, it hardens the offender. Locke. 


3. Flattering; fawning; bending. 

There is ſomething ſo Jupple and, infinuating in 
this abſurd unnatural deckte, as makes it ex- 
tremely, agreeable to aprince's ear. Addiſin, 

4. That which makes, ſupple. 

Each part depriv'd of ſupple government, 

Shall Riff, and ſtark, and cold appear, like death. 

Shakeſp eare. 

To SU'PPLE. vv. a. [from the l ] 

1. To make Pliant to make ſoft; to make 
flexible. 


mw 
” 
8 


Poultices allaying paĩn, drew down the humour, | 


_ and ſuppled the parts, thereby making the paſſages' 
wider. 
9 


TCE } 


1 


Wilkins: 
SUPPLA'NTER. 7. /. [from /upplant.] One | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


a | * 


| 
; 


__ 


| 


2 


L 


E 


Ty ple. J 


by. 


—_ SUPPL 


JSupplementum, 
1. Addition to any thing by which u, de. 1 


. 
* 


OO "0 mn 
— 


. 


row pliant. n ite 
1 A The e 
Did firſt the rigour of their kind 
pled into ſoftneſs as they fell. 


„ 
0 : 
Wie 


expel, 
Latin. ] 


feQs are ſupplied, 


Unto the wor 
end for which God ordained it, perfect, exact, and 
abſolute in itſelf, we do not add reaf>n at a ſupple- 
ment of any maim or defect therein, but as a ne- 

ceſſary inſtrument, ' without which. we could not 
reap by the ſcriptures perfection, that fruit and be- 
nefit Which it yieldeth, Heoker., 

His blood will atone for our imperfection, his 
righteouſneſs be imputed in ſupplement to what is 
lacking in ours. Rogers. | 

Inſtructi ve ſatire, true to virtue's cauſe ! 

Thou ſhining ſupplement of publick laws! Young. 


2. Store 3 upply. Not in uſe. | 
+ We had not ſpent © *' 
Ko ruddie wine a ſhip-board; ſupplement 


SUPPLEMENTAL. -| Þ adj. [from ſupple-| 
SUPPLEMENTARY. | ment.] Additional ; 
ſuch as may ſupply the place of what is 
loſt or wantin 
Su 
defects of laws; and ſo tonnage and poundage 
were colleteds Clarendon, 
© Divinizy, would not then paſs the yard and loom 
nor preaching be taken in as an eaſier ſupplementa 
trade, by thoſe that diſliked Un pains o — own. 
Provide his brood, next Smithfield Gale, 
With ſupplemental hobby horſes x 
And happy be their infant courſes, . Prior 


E 1 1. þ [ ſoupleſſe, Fr, ory 


Supp 
I. Nase; J flexibility ; ; readineſs to 


take any form. 
The alt is of a pleaſant taſte, cauſed by the 
te pl:neſs and gentleneſs of the juice, being thaj 


ich maketh the boughs alfo ſo ftexible. © 
. . Baton's Natural Hi iftory . 
2. Readineſs of compliance; facility. 
Study gives ſtrength to the 


grace; the firſt apt to give eſs, the other 
* fuppleneſs. | Temple. 

A compliance and ſuppleneſt of their wills being 
by a ſteady hand introduced by parents, will ſeen 
natural to them, preventing all occaſions of ſtrug - 


n 


gling. Locke. 
SU"PPLETORY: a [from fupplesy Latin. 
Brought in to fill up deficiencies. 


Su"PPLETORY. 2. /. | ſuppletorium, Lat.] 


That which is to fill up deficiencies. 
That ſuppletory of an implicit belief is by Ro- 
maniſts conceived fufficient for thoſe not capable 
of an explicit. Hammond. 
Su"PPLIANT, dj. [ ufpliant, French. ] 
Entreating; beſeeching 5 n 5 
ſubmiſſive. 
To thoſe legions your Er 
Muſt be ſuppliant. Shakeſpeare” s Gabe ine. 


Io bow and ſue for grace with Juppliant knee. 
Milton. 


—— 


The nich grow ſuppliant, and the poor grow | 


proud ; 


Thoſe offer mighty gain, and theſe aſk more. Dry. 


EMENT. . 4 Latina, Fr. 


* 


Or large ſort each man to his liel drew. Chap. |. 


lemental A of ſtate were made to Cupply | 


1 


Kate converſation 


c 


— 


1 * 8 — aus. bee at. Pn 
to To A N ne IE 
. l them an ings chuſ wy Sy"! e ch v 
onyine” cannot chuſe, 
8 RNA had — oor {op ary ors : 
A mother ng ti t - ſubmi v $24.95 
—_ an and _ſoppld 8 geh horanghly | Ape e a ried — 
ever after. f 12 Education. | .- Nr rer d Shake . 
To Su PPLE.. Vs . To e wy 5 Hourly ſuitdrs co 


of God, being in reſpect of that withſtand th 


2 


4 


[+ T 


* 


1 


So- PPLICANTAn/. A I [from ahnten, ue 


% 


—_= 


k & Yet, to ſup; 


9 


1 


Ihe eaſt with Incenſe, and the voſt with gold; 
Win ſtand like ſuppliancs to n Dry, 
rom this Ihe, And hear, thy Juppliant * prayer. 


that entreats or im hay with great ſub- 
miſſion; an humble petitionef. 

The prince and people of Nineveh aſſembling 

themſelves a main army of Jupplicatts, God did — 

'- ooker, 

The wiſe ſupplicant, though he prayed for 8. 

condition he thought moſt ey; + yet left the 


event to God. Ropers, 
Abraham, inſtead of indulging the Ap Men, la 
his deſire of new im par 8 him to what his 


brethren had. . * Atterbury, 

To SU'PPLICATE, v. . .” [epplicr Fr. 

Supplico, Lat. from ſupplex,] To. im. 

plore; to entreat; to petition fubmiſ. 
ſively and. humbly. -- 2 

Many things a man caiirive with any comelinef 

ſay or do ʒ a man cannot e to o. ſupphicare or beg. 

: aca, 


- Thither the heine ane te nations come, 

In Supplicating crowds, to learn their doom. Addi, 

SUPPLICA'TION. nf. Lane Fr. 
from ſupplicate.. ka 

1. Petition humbly delivered ; entreaty. 


My lord protector will come this, way by and 
by, and then we may deliver our g cations in 


the quill, ; Shake); Ir 
My mother bowss, * 


As if "Me. to a mole-hi mould 
In ſapplication nod. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 


2. Petitionary worſhip; the adoration of a 


ſupphant or peritioner:- 
Praying with all prayer and ſupptication, with 
all u TE0cs and fm, for all ſaints. 


E befrans; vi. 18. 
Bend thine ear K £ 


To ro ſuppl cation; hear his fighs though mute. 211. | 
A ſecond ſort of publick prayer is, that all. in 
| Famil that are members of it join in their com- 
mon ſupplications. 9794 Man. 
_ Theſe prove the common practice e wor- 
ſhip of images in the Roman church, as to the 
rites of ſupplication and adoration, to be as extraya- 
gant as among the heathens. ' + Stilling flet. 
We ſhould teſtify our dependence upon God, and 
our confidence of his goodneſs, by + 
and ſapplicatiens for mercy. 


To SUPPLY'. v. a. '{-fuppice, Kat. fes. 
> INS 
1. To fill up as r achcibiichts Abe 
Out of the fry of theſe rakehell horſeboya are 
their kearn ſupplied and maintained. Spenſer. 
2. To give ſomething wanted ; to mes 
to afford, | 
They were princes that had wives, ſons, and ne- 
phews; and yet all theſe could Her ſupp'y.the com- 
fort of friendſhip. * Bacon 
I wanted nothing fortune could ſupply 
Nor did ſhe ſhumber till that hour deny. gun. 


3. To relieve with ſomethin Wanted. 


Although 1 neither lend nor; rf, 

the ripe wants of my friend,, - 

I'll break a cuſtom. Shake Merchant ef Vice. 
ſerve inſtead of. 


Burning ſhips the baniſh's ſum fupphy, - 


k men die. 
And not light thiges but that by whic . 


9 2 
, 5. To 


"_ 


\ 


«+ + 


— 


6. To 


DP». 


N whether good or bad. | 
9 applies W 
3 my breaſt, andforrow tomy: eyes, Prior. 
fill any room miade'vacant. 


art creatutes wa ou vacant rom, 


. Milcon. 
ut lun was Tet; and V 85 
"His abſent beams, 3 e 
To accommodate; to furniſh. 
N the mountai -tops with ſhades 
- your honour „name, and 1 ſhall _— die. 


| | "The reception of light cauſt be ppl by ford 
form of the, fabric Waitton 
My lover, turning away era ola Fel 


fo upplied.m me with others from his own houſe. Swift. 


SUPPLY; + 12 1 
want; cure o deficiencies. 
Il mean that now your abundance may be a ſuppl 
| . for their want, that their abundance alſo 2 55 
ly for your wane. 
Art from that fund each juft ſupp 
Works without ſhow, and e po 


Ven 


7˙ 


Japply provides, 


To SUPPORT; v. a. [ ſupporter, Fr. 45 | 


portare, > 


1. To ſuſtain; 1 prop 3 > #0:bear-op; 13 
| flow 'r of tender falk. 


Stooping to ſupport. ea 
Milton. 


The lacy built by Picus, vaſt and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars ſtood. Dryden. 
The original; n 
from this donation of ; the ſovereignty of 
Adam, built upon his private dominion, muſt fall, 
not having-any foundation to ſupport it. Locke. 


2. To endure any thing PR without | 


being overcome. 
Strongly to ſuffer and ſupport our pains, Milton. 
Could'ſt chou at burden? Milton. 


This fierce demeanour, and his inſolence, 
The patience of a god could not 2 ger. 
3. To endure; to bear. | 
She ſcarce wwakte her, eyes cuild FREE obs 
Unable to ſupport the fumes of ſleep. + Dryden. | 
None can ſypport a diet of fleſh and water with- 
out acids, as ſalt, vinegar, and bread, without fall- 
ing into a putrid fever. Arbuthnot. 
4. To ſuſtain ; to keep from fainting, 4 


With inward conſolations recompens 'd, 
And oft ſupported. 


S$uyeO'RT. . . L bort, Fr. en the 


verb.] 


1. Act or power of ſuſtaining. 
Though the. idea we have of a horſe or tone be 
but the collection of thoſe ſeveral ſenſible qualities 
which we find united in them; yet, becauſe we 
cannot conceive how they ſhould fab fit alone, we 
ſuppoſe them exiſting in and ſupported by dome 
com non ſubject, which ſupport we denote b the; 
name ſubſtance, though it be certain we have no 
clear idea of that ſupport. | Locle. 


2. Prop; ſuſtaining power. 
3. Neceſſaries of Hier F 
4. Maintenance; ſapply. 
Su rroR TABLE. 44. ee Fr. 
from ſupport. ] Tolerable; to be endured. g 
It may be obſerved that Shakeſpeare ac- 
cents the firſt ſyllable. | 
As great to me, as late; and, ſapportable £3408 
To make the dear loſs, have I means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you. | Shak Temp. 
Akerations in the prqject of uniting Chriſtians! 
might be very ſupportab ey as things their ir own 


nature indifferent, wheel 
I wiſh that whatever part of mijefortyrtes 


muſt bear, may be rendered reer to them. 5 


Pope. 
Surroꝰ RTABLENESS. » {from /uppore- 


able.}" The fate of being PE: 


| 


— — 


Milton. 


7 - 
Cams, „% „„ 


ag EY 


2 Cor. viii. 14. | 
p 21 | 


of all things appearing | 


1. One that fu 
| 


*r the verb. J. Relief of | 


SUP 


_ 


"REPAY RTANCE;: 
|SuyrornTA rio. 


8 Shakeſpeare. 
quarrel he finds ſcarce worth talking of, 
[Meteo any fe the ſupportance of his vow. 


's. Tavelfth- Night. 

- The benefited fobj e& ſhould — 
ion of the Bll, for * en of the 
ing 8 I Yo Bacon. | 
SUPPORTER. #, . 


ports. 
You muſt walk by us upon either hand, 2 


And good fapporters are you. Shak, Meaſe for Mea. | 


1 


and the thing here related as a 
port, is not repreſented to the mind by any diſtin 
1deas g Locke. 
2. Prop ; that by which any thing is borne |. 

pporterss Catdan. | 


* 
e 
he ſockets and, Jupporters of flowers are figured, 
Bacen. 


We ſhall be aiſcharged of our load; but you, 
that are deſigned for beams and ſupperiers, ſhall 
bear. £L* Eftrange. 

| There j is no.loſs of room at the bottom, as there 
is in a building ſet upon ſupporters. Mortimer. 

Suſtainer ; comforter. | 

The ſaints have a companion and Iran in 
all their miſeries. el 


4. Maintainer; defender. 


3. 


The beginning of the earl of Eſſex I muſt attri- 
bute in great part to my lord of Leiceſter; but 


yet as an introducer or ſupporter, not as a teacher. 
| Wotton. 
Suth depend as theſe are competent to blaſt 
and defame any cauſe which requires ſuch aids, 


and ſtands in need of ſuch Jupporters. 


All examples repreſent ingratitude as fitting in 


its throne, with pride at its right hand, and cruelty 

at its left ; worthy ſupporters of ſuch a reigning im- 

| piety. South. 
Love was no more, when loyalty was gone, 

The great ſupporter of his awful throne. Dryden, 


| '5. Supporters. n. , pl. [Tn heraldry,] Beaſts 


that ſupport the arms. 


SuePo'sABLE. adj, [from ſuppo/e.] That 
may be ſappoled. 


Invincible ignorance is, in the far greateſt num- 


ber of men, ready to be confronted againſt the 
neceſſity of their believing all the ſeverals of any 
ſappoſable catalogue. . 

SUPPO'SAL. 7. N from JSuppo poſe. ] Po- 

fition without proof; imagination z ; be 

li 


Young Fortinbras, - 

Holding a weak ſuppoſal of our worth, 
| Thinks our ſtate to be out of frame. Shakeſpeare.) 
| Little can be looked for towards the ad vancement 
of natural theory, but from thoſe that are likely 
to mend our proſpect: the deſect of events, and 
ſenſible appearances, ſuffer us to proceed no fur- 
ther towards ſcience, than to imperfect gueſſes and 
timorous ſuppoſals, Clanville s Scepfis, Preface. 


"— . _— 


When this comes, our former ſuppojal of ſuffi- 


cient gracc, as of the preaching of the word, and, 
God's calls, is utterly at an an. . Hammend.. 
Inatereſt, with a Jew, never proceeds but upon; 
ſuppeſal at leaſt of a firm and ſufficient 9 | 
tb. 


Artful men e is, entanzle thoughtleſs; | 


women by bold e and offers. 


.  Clari 2. 
To: SUPPO SE. v. 4. [ Juppoſer, Fr. 22 
pono, Latin. 


1. To lay down without proof; to advance 


by way of argument or illuſtration, with- | 


out maintaining the truth of the poſition. 
| Where we meet with all the indications and evi- | 


. 4 {from Fupport.]| 
Maintenance; ſup- | 
Both theſe words are obſolete. | 


s ren twigs. [ 


vx 


[from uppers] 1 | 


rom falling 1 
might b£E Sica of EUms, ereſts, nd | 


Hammond. | 


dences of ſuch a thing, a as the thing is capable of, | 


1h 


render tome ſmall |, 


Becauſe. a relation cannot be founded in nothing, | - 
Jupporter, or a ſup- | 
„ 


4 


— 


N 


* 


|. ſuppoſing 


aw LS = 


$UP 


it to he true, it muſt „ 
tional to make any beg N 2 
2. To admit wit "tb 
This is to F ple, as' a firm peitich 
we have as great aſſurance that a 2 A 


0 as we could poſſibly,” ſuppoſing it were, we ought 
not to make any doubt of its exiſtence. Tillotſon. 


- Suppoſe ſome ſo negligent that they will not be 
brought. to learn by gentle ways, yet it does not 
thence follow that the rough diſcipline of the 
cudgel is to be uſed to all. Locke, 

3. To imagine; to believe mann exa- 

; f ell falſe Edward, t uppo , 

+ That vin of France is 22 over mak 
SA ts 
Let not my lord ſ»ppgſe that they have ſla in all the 
:King's ſons z for Amnon only is lain. 2 Sam. xiii. 
I ſuppeſe we ſhould compel them to a quick reſult. 
, Milton, 
. To require as previous. 
This ſuppoſerb + ſomething, without evident 


ground, Hale. 
ro cf make reaſonably ſuppoſed. *" 
* One falſehood always fu 45 ep another, and ren- 
ders all you can ſay ſuſpe #4 Female Quixote. 
6. To put one.thing by fraud in the place 


of another, 

SuPPO'SE. =. / [from the verb. 
fition 3 poſition without p 
denced conceit. 

We come ſhort of our ſuppoſe ſo far, 
That, after ſev*n years fiege, yet Troy-walls ſtand. 
Shaktſpeart. 
IS Egypt's ſafety, and the king's, and your's, | 

Fit to be truſted on a bare ſuppoſe 
That he is honeſt? Dryden's Cleomenes. 

SUPPO'SER. . /. [from ſuppoſe.) One 
that counterfeits. 

Thou haſt by marriage made thy daughter mine, 
While PEN bleer'd N. * 
ke 

SUPPOSI'TION. 1. , [. uppofition, Pr. from 
Fuppe/e.] Poſition lai owes hy poth de ſis 3. 
imagination yet unproved. 

In ſaying he is a good man, underſtand me that 


Suppo- 
une vi- 


de. is ſufficient; yet his means are in ſu 1 


hakeſpearts 
Sing, ren, for thyſelf, nd I will dote; 


Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hairs, | 
And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lye; 
And in that glorious ſuppeſition think 8 
He gains by death, that hath fuch means to die. 
| Sbaleſpear 
This is only an infallibility vpon ſappg tion, ek 
if a thing be true, it is We to be falſe. 
Tillotſape. 
Such an original irreſiſtible notion is neither 
quiſite upon ſuppoſition of a Deity, nor is pretended 
to by religion. Bentley. 


Sur rostri'r tous. adj. [from fuppoſirus, 


Juppoſititius, Latin.] 
1. Not genuine; put by a trick into the 
place or character belonging to another. 

The deſtruction of Muſtapha was ſo fatal to 
Solyman's line, as the ſuccefſioft of the Turks 
from Sclyman is ſuſpected to be of ſtrange blood; 
for that Selymus II. was thought to be fuppoſiti- 
tiouss * ot = 

It is their opinion, chat no man ever killed his 
father; but that, if it ſhould ever happen, the 
. reputed ſon muſt have been Hlegitimate, fu 


 Fiows, or. begotten in adultery. 
There is a Latin treatiſe among the 72 
pieces, aſcribed to Athanaſius. aterland. 
2. Suppoſed; imaginary; not real. 
Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the 
benefit of the earth, and its productions, than their 
deſtruction, as all theſe ſuppyſititious ones 5 


would do. 


\SUPPOSITI TIOUSNESS. 4. ,. ba. a} 
fuitiows.] _ 5 Pn — 


N 


— - 


f FIR. , > a. * 7 . 2 
. * l 22 

* 44 — 

? 51 4 
a. » 
d * 
ng * 
P 


S gegen. 4 lien 2 
ſuppoſition. 


1 unte formed Gaver 55 have wens 8, | 


RES 


Hammond. | ; 


Ae „ if he do change. and repent; the ho- 
penitent may hope poſitively. 


Su PPO'SITORY.#. J [ fuppoſttoire, Fr. ſup-" 
pofitorium, Lat.] A kind of ſolid clyfter. | 
Nothing relieves the head more than the piles; 
therefore - ſuppoſitories of honey, 'aloes, and-rock- 
falt ought to be tried. Arbuthnor. 
To SUPPRE'SS. v. a. [ fupprims, fup- 
preſſus, Latin; ſupprimer, French. 
1. Tocruſh; to overpower ; tooverw elm; ; 
to ſubdue; to reduce from any ſtate of 


activity or commotion. | 
 , Glo'ſter would have armour out of the Tower, 
To crown himſelf king, and ſuppreſs the oe. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V 
Every rebellion when it. is ſuppreſſed, doth make 


the ſubject weaker, and the prince ſtronger. 


—— 


Dawics on I 44 | 


Sir William Herbert, with a well armed 
ordered company, ſet ſharply upon them; and, 
preſſing ſome ohe forwardeſt of them by an 
fo ed the reſidue by fear. Hayward, 
2. 
Things not reveal'd, which th inviſible King, 
Only omniſcient, hath ſuppreſs'd in night. Milton. 
Mc ſhe Juppre Mer the name, and this keeps him 
in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe ; and, in the very cloſe of 
| her ſpeech, the indirectly mentions it. 
Broome on the Odyſſey. 
at 
3. To keep in; not to let out. 
Well did'ſt thaw, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice z 
For, had the paſlions of thy heart burſt out, 
I fear we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there 
More ranc'rous ſpisht, more furious raging broils. 
Shakeſpeare. 


SUPPRESSION. 7 2% ai Fr. fup- 
preſto, Lat. from ſuppreſs. 

1. The act of ſuppreſſing. 

2. Not publication. 


verſes. Pope 
SurrRE'ssOR. 2. / [from ſuppreſs.] One 
that ſuppreſſes, cruſhes, or conceals. 
To SU PPURATE. v. a. from pus puris, 
Lat. ſuppurer, French. ] To generate pus 
or matter, 
This diſeaſe is generally fatal: : if it ſuppurates 


the pus, it is evacuated into the lower belly, where 
it produceth putrefaction. 


Sur rU RAT ION. 2. . | ſuppuration, Fr. 
from /uppurate.] 
1. The ripening or change of the matter 
of a tumour into pus. 
If the inflammation be gone too far towards a 
fuppuration, then it muſt be promoted with ſuppu- 
ratives, and opened by inciſion. Wiſeman. 
This great attrition muſt produce a great pro- 
penſity to the putreſcent alkaline condition of the 
fluids, and conſequently to ſuppurations. 
Arbuthnot on Aue. 
2. The matter ſuppurated. 

The great phyſician of fouls ſometimes cannot 
cure without cutting us: fin has feſtered inwardly, 
and he muſt lance the impoſthume, to let out 
death with the fuppuration. South; 
Su"PPURATIVE, 2%. [ Juppuratif, Fr, 
from ſuppurate, ] Digeſtive; generating 
matter. 

Sur rurATioN. 2. / [/upputation, Fr. 
ſupputo, Lat.] Reckoning; 5 Account ; 
calculation; computation. 


. ariſe difficulties in carrying on and reconciling the | 
uf utation of time in long meaſures. Holder on Time. 


o conceal ; not to tell; not to reveal. | 


Vou may depend upon a ſuppre fon of theſe 


Arbutbnat on Diet. 
To Su'PBURATE. b. #. To grow to pus. 


he Jews ſaw every day their: Meſſiah ill far- | 


: 


WS 4 


** 


| 
| 


| 


19 
From theſe diftering properties of day and year 


nn from them; that che *. of cheir 
| A 


1 


To Sores! Fg trompete, Lat.] 
SUPRA. [Latin.] In compoſition, 6gni- 


Sur RALA PSA“ RIAN, 
SuPRALA” PSARY. 


excellency poſſible. 
To deny him this ſupremacy is to dethrone the | 


ee 


that the predictions 


prophets, whom 
could now no longet unde 


z were covered 
the | . 


out * 


Wh. 


+. OST = 


To reckon; to calculate, 


fies above or before. 


adj. [/apraandlep-| 
Jus, Latin. An- 
tecedent to the fall of man. 

The ſupralapſarians, with whom the object of 


the degree is homo conditus, man created, not yet 


fallen; and the ſublapſarjans, with whom it is 
man fallen, br the corrupt maſs. - Hammond. 


SUPRAVU'LGAR 0 [ /upra and vulgar.] | 


Above the vulgar 


150" "24 | . A ; 
l 9 1 1 . 1 8 e r l ** * 
[4 \ \ N * 
; , . 
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e about his ſpeed greez 


dea 1 
| That, as no on enero, 5940 
b 2 1 - Toi m both 2 * ig 
be r be | 


| And ig own hve beg 


dae er 


i 2 

The ftarving.cherniſt in 

Supremely del, unit in in kx golden nen, pen d 

| Sv Re [/ur, Fr.] In compaſiti $f, means 
upon, or over and above, 

SURADDI TION. 2% fur and addition] 

þ Something added to the name.” 
He fery'd with glory and allthir'd focceſs, 

80 gain'd the furaddition, Leonatus. Sb. C 


ymbeline. 
ae Len Latin. ] 8 
in the calf of the leg. 
1 He was ee in the bag of th cal of his 
, into the al artery. n' Iu — 
SU RANCE. 3. /, [from re.] Warrant; 
ſecurity ; aſſurance, 


None of theſe moves can prevail with a man to 
furniſh himſelf fupravulgar and noble quali- 
ties. Collier. | 

SUPREMACY, 2. |. [ from Jupreme, ] | 


. Higheſt place; higheſt authority; ſtate | 


of eing ſupreme. 

No appeal may be made unto any one of higher 
power, in as much as the order of your diſcipline 
admitteth no ſtanding inequalityiof courts, no ſpi- 
ritual judge to have any ordinary ſuperior on earth, 
but as many ſupremacies as there are pariſhes and 
ſeveral congregations. 

As we under heav'n are ſupreme head, 
So, under him, that great ſupremacy, . 


Where we do reign, we will alone upheld. 


Shakeſpeare's King Fobn. 


I am aſham'd that women 
Should ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, - 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Put to preof his high ſupremacy, . 
Whether upheld by ftrength, or chance, or ſage. 
Milton. 
Henry VIII. had no intention to change reli- 
gion: he continued to burn proteſtants after he had 
caſt off the pope's ſupremacy. wift. 
You 're formed by nature for this ſupremacy, 
which is granted from the diſtinguiſhing character 
of your writing. Dryden. 


From ſome wild curs that from their maſters ran, 
Abhorring the ſupremacy of man; 


D 


In woods and caves the rebel race began. 
Suprema 1 

is to be poſſeſſed of all perfection, and the higheſt | 

Vaterland. 


Deity, and give his kingdom to another. Rogers. 


SUPREME. adj. [ fupremus, Latin.) 
1. Higheſt in 4 ; higheſt in autho- 
rity. It may be obſerved that ſuperiour 
is uſed often of local elevation, but - 


preme only of intellectual or political. 


As no. man ſerveth God, and loveth him not; ſo 
neither can any man uncerel love God, and not 
extremely abhor that ſin which is the higheſt degree 
of treaſon againſt the ſupreme Guide and Monarch 


of the whole world, with whoſe divine authority 

and power it inveſteth others. Hooker. 
The god of ſoldiers, 

With the conſent of ſupreme Jove, inform 

Thy thoughts with nobleneſs 
My ſoul akes 

To know, when two authorities are up, 

Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 


May enter 'twixt the gap of both. Shak. Coriolanus.. 
This ftrength, the ſeat of Deity ſupreme. Milton. 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 
Supreme in ſtate, and in three moxe ; decays, Dryd. 


2. Higheſt ; moſt excellent. 


No fingle virtue we could moſt commend, | 


| Whethes the wife, the mother, or the friegd; ; 5 
1 


Mu 


Hooker, 


Shak. ro OT RP 


Give ſome ſurance that thou art revenge; 
Stab EN or tear NS on thy chariot wheels, 
S'baleſpeare. 
To Sunn ü. . [ /olbatir; Fr.] To 
| bruiſe and batter the feet with travel; 
to haraſs; to fatigue. 

Their march they continued all that night, the 
horſemen often alighting, that the foot might ride, 
and others taking many of them behind them; 

however they could not but be extremely weary 


and ſurbated. Clarendon, 
Chalky land Farbater and ſpoils oxen's feet, 

Mortimer, 

| Suan r. The iciple paſſive of /ur- 


beat, which Seer ems to have uſed for 

furbate. | 
A eee and tyger being met 

In cruel fight on Lybick ocean wide, 

E py a traveller with feet ſurbet, 
Whom they in equal prey hope to divide. Spenſer. 

To SURCE A SE. V. A. Lr and ceffer, * 
cefſo, Lat. 7 

1. To beat an end; to ſtop ; to ceaſe ; to 

be no longer in uſe or being. \ 


Small favours will my prayers increaſe : 
Granting my ſuit, you. give me all; 


1 And then my prayers muſt needs ; ſurceaſe ; 
ns. L : 


of nature, or ſupremacy of perfection, 


For I have made your godhead fall. Donne, 
2. To leave off; to practiſe no langer | 
| to refrain finally. 

To fly altogether from God, to deſpair that 
creatures unworthy ſhall be able to obtain any 
thing at his hands, and under that pretence te 
ſurceaſe from prayers, as bootleſs or fruitleſs offices, 
were to him no leſs injurious than pernicious to our 
own ſouls. Hooker, 

Nor did the Britiſh ſquadrons now ſurceaſe 
To gall their foes o'erwhelm'd..,. | Philips. 

So pray'd he, whilſt an angel's voice from high 
Bade him ſurceaſe to importune the ſky. Harte, 

To SURCEA'SE. v. a, To ſtop; to put an 
end to, Obſolete. 

All pain hath end, and every war hath peace; 
But mine no price, nor prayer, may furceaſe. 

Spenſer. 
SUrCEA'sE. 1. J. Ceſſation ; ſtop. 

It might very well agree with [your principles, 
if your diſcipline were fully. planted, even to ſend 
out your writs of ſurceaſe unto all courts of Eng- 
land for the moſt things handled in them. Hooker» 


SURCHARGE. x. , | furcharge, Fr. from 

the verb.] Burthen added to burthen ; 
overburthen; more chan can be well 
bone. 
The air, after receiving a e doth not re- 


ceive a ſurebarges or greater charge, with like . 
| petite as it doth. e firſt. 7 s Natural Hi 


de 
Ag object of Naben or excels roy — 
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3 as the light of the ſun, the ayes n violent 
. the ear, the hearing. Bacen': Nat. Hiſt. 


The moraliſte make this'raging of a lion to be a | 


| 2 of one madneſi upon another. L'Fftrange. 
0 


SURCHARGE: v. a. | furcharger, Er. ] 


To overload ; to oyerburthen.. 
They put upon every 
able rent, which they c | | 

| might not ſurcharge the tenant or freeholder, 
act | Spenſer on Ireland. 
Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have 


' ſuddenly ſurpriſed his enemy, ſurcharged with the 
 pleafuresof ſoriebacity. Knolles's Hiſt, of the Turks. 


More remoy*d, _ 12 
Leſt heav'n, ſurcharg'd with potent multitude, 


Might hap to move new broils. Milton's Par. Loft. 


He ceas'd, diſcerning Adam with ſuch joy 
S»rcharg'd, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears 


Without the vent of words, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


When graceful ſorrow in her pomp appears, 
Sure ſhe is dreſs'd in Melefinda's tears : 
Your head reclin'd, as hiding grief from view, 
Droops like a roſe ſurcharg'd with morning dew, 
. Dryden. 
SURCHA"RGER. #. . [from /archarge.] 
One that overburthens. 2 


SURCI'NGLE«?. /. [ /ur and cingulum „Lat. 
1. A girth with which the burthen is boun 
upon a horſe. 


2. The girdle of a caſſock. | 
Juſtly he choſe the ſurcingle and gown.. Marvel, 


Su"RCLE. 2. /. | ſurculus, Lat.] A ſhoot; 


a twig ; a ſucker, Not in general uſe, 

It is an arboreous excreſcence, or fuperplant, 
which the tree cannot aſſimilate, and therefore 
ſprouteth not forth in boughs and ſurcles of the 
lame ſhape unto the tree. Brown. 

The baſilica dividing into two branches below 
the cubit, the outward ſendeth two ſurcles unto the 
thumb. Brown. 


SU'RCOAT. 2. , [ ſurcot, old French ; /ur 


and coat.]_ A ſhoxt coat worn over the | 


reſt of the dreſs. | 


The honourable habiliments, as robes of ſtate, 
parliament-robes, the ſurcoat and mantle. Camden. 
The commons were beſotted in exceſs of apparel, 
in wide ſurcoats reaching to their loins. Camden. 
That day in equal arms they fought for fame; 
Their ſwords, their ſhields, their ſurcoats were the 
SURD, adj, [ furdus, Latin. 
1. Deaf; wanting the ſenſe of hearing. 
2. Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 
3. Not expreſſed by any term. 


SU'RDITY. 2. . [from ſurd.] Deafneſs. 

SURDNU MBER. 2, , [from ſurd and num- 
ber.] That is incommenſurate with unity. 

SURE. adj. [/ur, French.] 

1. Certain; unfailing ; infallible. 


The teſtimony-of the Lord is ſure, and giveth 


wiſdom unto the ſimple. | 
Who knows, | 

Let this be good, whether our angry foe 

Can give it, or will ever? Haw he can 

Is doubtful ; that he never will, is ſure. 


Pſalm xix. 7. 


2. Certainly doomed. 


Our coin beyond ſea is valued according to the 
MAver in it: ſending it in bullion is the ſafeſt way, 
and the weightieſt is ſure to go. 


ing. | 
; Friar Laurence met them both; 
Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe: 


But, being maſk'd, he was not ſure of it, Shak | 
Let no, man feek what nay befall ; | 
Evil he may be ſure, Milton, 


The youngeſt in the morning are not ſure 
That *till the night cheir life they can ſecure, 
e f | Denbam. 
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rtion of land a reaſon- | 
Romeſcat, the which 


| | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


'| vicious expreſſion : more properly be 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Locke, | 
3- Confident ; undoubting ; certainly know- 
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While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 
| Why would we/tempt the doubtful dye agen? 
In wars renew'd, uncertain of ſucceſs, 
Sure of a ſhare, as umpires of the peace. , Dryden. 
If you find nothing new in the matter, I . | 
much leſs will you in the ſtyle. Male. 
Re ſilent always, when you doubt your ſenſe; 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence. 
"RJ 1” 6X6 * 4 Pope. 
4. Safe; firm ; certain; paſt doubt or dan- 
ger. To make ſure is to ſecure, ſo as that 
nothing ſhall put it. out of one's poſſeſ- 
fion or power. Vie wits Bb 
Thy kingdom ſhall be ſure unto thee, after that 
thou ſhalt have known that the Heavens do rule. 
8 1 Dan. iv. 26. 
He bad me make ſure of the bear, before I ſell 
his ſkin, | L' Eftrange 
They would make others on. both fides ſure of 
pleaſing, in preference to inſtruction. | 


4 


They have a nearer and ſurer way to the felicity | 
of life, by tempering their paſſions, and, reducing 
their appetites. Temple. 
A peace cannot fail, provided we make ſure of 


8 


Spain. 

. is now my joy; he's not for me, 
And I'll make ſure he ne er thall be for thee. Dry. 

I bred you up to arms, rais'd you to power, 
All to make ſure the vengeance of this-day, | 
Which even this day has ruin'd. * 

Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Make Cato ſure, and = Utich W 


They have reaſon to make all actions worthy 
of obſervation, which are ſure to be obſerved. 
| | Atterbury. 
F. Firm; ſtable; ſteady ; not liable to 
failure. : | 
Thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceſſively; ö 
Yet though thou ſtand'ſt more ſure than I could do, 
Thou art not firm enough. + Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
I wiſh your horſes ſwift and ſure of foot, 
And fo I do commend you to their backs. 
_ Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
T wrapt in ſure bands both their hands and feet, 
And caſt them under hatches. Chapman. 
Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence ; 
| The fureft guard is innocence. 
Partition firm and ſure the waters to divide. 
| | Milton. 
Doubting thus of innate principles, men will 


22 


and certainty : J perſuade myſelf that the way 1 


yh. i 


foundations ſurer., 

To prove a genuine birth, 

On female truth aſſenting faith relies: 
Thus, manifeſt of right, I build my claim, 
Sure founded, on a fair maternal fame. Pope's Od. 


6. To be SURE. Certainly, This is a 


Locke . 


fare. — 

Objects of ſenſe would then determine the views 

of all ſuch, to be ſure, who converſed perpetually 

with them. | Atterbury. 
Though the chymiſt could not calcine the caput 

| mortuum, to obtain its fixed ſalt, zo be ſure it muſt 
have ſome. Arbutbnot. 

SURE. adv. | ſurement, French.] GCer- 
tainly; without doubt; doubtleſs. It 
1s generally without emphaſis; and, not- 
withſtanding its original meaning, ex- 
preſſes rather doubt than aſſertion, 


Something, ſure, of ſtate 
| Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. 


- * 


Shakeſpeare. 


That ſure the virgin goddeſs, had ſhe. been 
Aught but a virgin, muſt the guilt have ſeen. 
| Addiſon. 

Sure the queen would wiſh him ſtill unknown: 
She loaths, deteſts him, flies his bated preſence, 


4 * Smiths 


* 


Temple. | 


Cſar will ne'er refuſe thee ſuch a trifle. Addiſon. | 


Roſcommon. | 


call pulling up the old foundations of knowledge |. 


have purſued, being conformable to truth, lays thoſe 


Her looks were fluſh'd, and ſullen was her mien, | 


4th SY. a. NR 
ws Sare; upon the whole, a bad author deſerves bet- 

ter uſage than a bad critick. Pope. 
Suksroor ep. adj, re and foot. ]. 
Treading firmly; not ſtumbling. 


True earneſt ſorrows,. rooted miſeries, 


Anguith in grain, vexations ripe and blown, | 
Surefooted griefs, ſolid calamities. Herbert. - 
SURELY. adv, [from ſure.] 


1. Certainly ; undoubtedly ; without doubt. 
It is often uſed rather to intend and 
ſtrengthen the meanin 


meaning. 


ſurel die. 1 Gentfis. a 
hou ſurely hadſt not come ſole fugitive. Milt. 
He that created ſomething out of nothing, ſareſy 
can raiſe great things out of ſmall. uths 
- The curious have thought the moſt minute af- 
fairs of Rome worth notice; and ſurely the con- 
fideration of their wealth is at leaſt of as great 
importance as grammaticał criticiſms. Arbutbaot. 
Surely. we may preſume, without affecting to fit 
in the ſeat of God, to think ſome very fallible 
men liable to errors. Waterland. - 
2. Firmly ; without hazard. * 
He that walketh righteouſly, walketh ſurely. 
SVR EN ESS. 2. % [from ſure.] Certainty. 
The ſubtle ague, that for ſureneſs ſake 


kh 


| Takes its own time th' aſſault to make. Oye 
c 


He diverted himſelf with the ſpeculation of 
ſeed of coral; and for more ſureneſs he repeats its 


Sv "kETISHIP. n. /. [from ſurety.) The 
office of a ſurety or -bond{man ; the act 
of being bound for another. | 


| Hdly, like priſoners, which whole months will 


ſwear | | | 

That only ſuretiſpip hath brought them there. Donne, 

If here not clear'd, no ſuretiſbip can bail 
Conden-ned debtors from th* eternal gaol. Denh. . 

Hath not the greateſt laughter of armies been 
eſtected by ſtratagem? And have not the faireſt: 

eſtates been deſtroyed by Jeet ? Scuthb. 
SU RET V. 2. /. | furets, French. 


_— 


| 1. Certainty; indubitableneſs. - 


Know of a ſurety that thy ſeed ſhall be a ſtranger. 
| Gen. XV. 
2. Security; ſafety. 7 


There the princeſſes determining to bathe, 
thought it was ſo privileged a place as no body 


ſurety, they looked round about. Sidney. 
3. Foundation of ſtability; ſupport. 
We our ſtate | | 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds; 
On other ſurety none. Milton. 
4. Evidence; ratification; confirmation. 
She call'd the ſaints to ſurety, . 
That ſhe would never put it from her finger, 
Unleſs ſhe gave it to yourſelf. Shakeſpeares 


rity for payment. 

| There remains unpaid 
A hundred thouſand more, in ſurety of the which 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us. Shakeſpeares 


ſecurity. for another ; one that is bound 
for another. | 


That you may well perceive I have not wrong'd 


you, SELL. 
One of the greateſt in the Chriſtian world 
Shall be my ſurety. Shake All's 2vell that ends well. 
I Will be ſurety for him; of my hand ſhalt thou 
require him. | Geneſis, xlili. 9. 
Vet be not 2 if thou be a father; 
Love is a perſonal debt: I cannot give | 
My children's right, nor ought he take it. Herbert. 
All, in infancy, are by others preſented with the 
defires of the parents, and interceſſion of ſureties, 
that they 28 early admitted by baptiſm into the 


*4 


1 J. 


ſchool of Christ, Hammond. 
| Su'kFacs, 


— 


of the ſentence, . 
than with any diſtin& and explicable 


In the day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt - 


Woodward. 


durſt preſume to come thither ; yet, for the more 


5. Security againſt loſs or damage; ſecu- 


6. Hoſtage; bondſman ; one that gives 


vp 
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: : SDK | + N 
Sv race, . // [fur and face, French. 
Superficjes ; outſide ;. ſuperfice, It is 
accented by: Milton on the laſt ſyllable. 
Which, ot us who beholds the bright /orfact 


Of this/ethereous mold, whereon we Rand. Milt. 
- . _Errours like ſtraus upon the ſurface flow; 


- 


i 


He who would ſearch for pearls muſt dive below. 
All their furfa uly plain, or truly 

. + ſpherical, 2 * . ye 3 
to compoſe one even ſurface. Newton's Optic ks. 
To Svfargixr. v. a. [from ſur and faire, 
French, 10 do more than tnokgh, to overdo.] 
Jo feed. with meat or drink to ſatiety 
and ſickneſs; to cram overmuch. J 


— 


- 


oof 


The ſurfeired grooms f 

Do mock their charge with ſnores. Shakeſpeare. 
To Su'ryerT.|v. 2. To be fed to ſatiety 

and. ſickneſs. - 


They are as fick that furfeit with too much, as 


they that ſtarve with nothing. Shak. Merch. of Ven. + 


Take heed leſt your hearts be overcharged with 
Jar feiting and drunkenneſs. Luke, xxi. 34. 
Though ſome had ſo ſurfeited in the vineyards,” 
and with the wines, that they had been left behind, 
the generoſity of the Spaniards ſent them all home. 


Clarendon. : 


They muſt be let looſe to the childiſh play they 
fancy, which they ſhould be weaned from, by | 
being made to ſurfeit of it. Locke. 

SURFEIT. #, /. [from the verb.] Sick 
. neſs or ſatiety cauſed by overfulneſs. 

When we are ſick in fortune, often the ſurfeits 
of our own behaviour, we make guilty of our diſ- 
aſters the ſun, the moon and ſtars. Shak. X. Lear. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jeſter! . * 
1 have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of man, 
So furfeit-ſwell'd, ſo old, and ſo profane, 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Now comes the ſick hour that his ſurfeir made; 

Now ſhall he try his friends that flatter d him. 

Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 

Why, diſeaſe, doſt thou moleſt \ 
Ladies, and of them the beſt ? 

Do not men grow ſick of rites, 

To thy altars, by their nights 1 

Spent in furfeits.? Ben Feonſon., 

Sur feits many times turn to purges, both up- 
wards and downwards, Haceu's Natural Hiſtory. 

Peace, which he lov'd in life, did lend | 

Her hand to bring him to his end; 

When age and death call'd for the ſcore, 

No furfeits were to reckon for. Craſbazu. 

Our father 
Has ta'en himſelf a ſurfeit of the world, 
And cries, it is not late that we ſhould taſte it. 
| Otwway. 
SURFEITER, 2. , [from ſurfeit.] One 
who riots ; a glutton. 
I did not think 
This am'rous ſurfeiter would have donn'd his helm 
For ſuch a petty war. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopat. 
 Su'RFEITWATER.2./. | ſurfeit and water.] 
Water that cures ſurfeits. 
A little cold-diſtilled poppywater, which is the 


true ſurfeitwwater, with caſe and abſtinence, often 
ends diſtempers in the beginning. Locke. 


SURGE. /. [from ſurgo, Latin.] A ſwell- 
ing ſea ; wave rolling above the general 


| ſurface of the water; billow; wave. 
The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidſt 
all the raging ſurges, unruled and undirected of 
any. f Spenſer. 
The 'wind-ſhak'd ſurge, with high and mon- 
ſtrous main, | 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fired pole: 
1 never did like moleſtation view 
On the enchafed flood. 

He trod the water, is 
| Whoſe enmity he flung aſide, and breaſted 


* 


. 


"'SU"RGEON. 2. . [corrupted by converſa- 


1 SURGERY. 


— 9 


. A | N | K ö 
It w formerly famous for the unfurtunate loves 
of Hero and Leander, drowned in the 


fionate ſurges. FSandys. 

FR 

Shot after us in ſtorm, o'erblown, hath laid 

The fiery ſurge, that from the precipice 1 8 

Of heav'n receiv'd us falling. Milton : Par. Loft. 
le ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloudy north: 

He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar | 


Purſues the foaming. ſurges to the ſhore. Dryden. . 


Thetis, near Iſmena's ſwelling flood, 
With.dread beheld the rolling ſurges ſweep 
In heaps his ſlaughter'd ſons into the deep. Pope, 
To SURGE. u. #. [from ſurge, Latin.] To 
{well ; to riſe high. n 
From midſt of all the main h CY 
The ſurging waters like a mountain ciſe. Spen er. 
l. a 15 rage, his ſea-god de debut 
Some curſed vengeance on his ſon to caſt; g 
Prom ſurging zulfs two monſters ſtraight were, 
brought. q *- Spenſer. 
The ſerpent mov'd, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as ſince; but on his rear, | 
Circular baſe of rifing folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze! Milt. Par. T8. 
Su, ging waves againſt a ſolid rock, | 
Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th' aſſault renew, 
Vain batt*ry, and in froth or bubbles end.  Mi/ton. 


— 


tion from chirurgeon. ] One who cures 


by manual operation; one whoſe duty is | 


to act in external maladies by the di- 


rection of the phyſician. Tr 
The wound was paſt the cure of a better ſurgeon 
than myſelf, ſo as I could but receive ſome few of 
her dying words. : Sidney. 
I meddle with no woman's matters; but withal, 
I am a ſurgeon to old ſhoes.” Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
| He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to 
the expences of the ſurgeon, and other incidences. 
** Taylor. 
Tho' moſt were ſorely wounded, none were Main ; 
The ſurgeons ſoon deſpoil'd them of their arms, 
And ſome with ſalves they cure. Dryden. 


SU"RGEONRY. 0 n. /. [for chirurgery.] 'The 
operation, 


act of curing by manual 
It would ſeem very evil Jurgery to cut off every 
unſound part of the body, which, being by other 
due means recovered, might afterwards do good 
ſervice. : Spenſer. 
Strangely viſited people, 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. Shak. Mach. 
They are often tarred over with the ſurgery of our 
ſheep, and would you have us kiſs tar? Shakeſp. 
SU'RGY. adj. [from /urge.] Riſing in bil- 
lows. 
Do publick or domeſtick cares conſtrain 
This toilſome voyage o'er the ſurgy main? Pope. 
SU'RLILY. adv. | from furly.] In a ſurly 
manner. | a | 
SU*RLINESS. z. /. [from ſurly.] Gloomy 
moroſeneſs; ſour anger. 8 
Thus pale they meet; their eyes with fury burn; 
None greets; for none the greeting will return; 
But in dumb ſur/inefs, each arm'd with care 
His toe profeſt, as brother of the war. Dryden. 
Su"RLING. 2. / [from /urly.) A ſour 
moroſe fellow. Not uſed. | 
Theſe ſour ſurlings are to be commended to ſieur 
Gaulard. | Camden. 


SURLV. adj. [from pun, four, Saxon,] 
_ Gloomily morofe ; rough; uncivil ; 
ſour ; filently angry. 
"Tis like you 'I prove a jolly ſur 


| 


ly grooms "74 
That take it on you at the firſt ſo roundly. Shak, 
That furly ſpirit, melancholy, 

Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy thick, 

Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, 

Making that idiot laughter keep men's eyes, 

And itrain their-cheeks to idle-merriment, 1 
| | Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
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Who glar'd upon me, and went ſuriy by, 


— 


. * 


* 
$4 1 


Without annoying me. * Julius Ceſar, 
a0 


Repuls'd, by ſuriy grooms, who wait before 
The eeping tyrant's interdicted door. Drydm, 
What if among 7 countly tribe 
Vou loſt à place, and fav'd a bribve? 
And then in ſurly mood came here 
To fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
And fierce againſt the Whigs harangu'd? Swiſt, 
The zephyrs floating looſe, the timely raips, 
Now ſoften'd into joy the ſurly ſtorms. Thomſer, 


— 


To SURM1'SE. u. a. [ ſurmi/e, French. ] To 


ſuſpect; to image imperfectly; to ima- 
gine without certain knowledge. 
Man coveteth what exceedeth the reach of ſenſe, 
yea ſomewhat above capacity of reaſon, fomewhat 
divine and heavenly, which with hidden exultation 
it rather ſurmiſeth than conceiveth : ſomewhat it 
ſecketh, and what that is direQly it knoweth not; 
yet very intentive defire thereof" doth ſo incite it, 
that all other known delights and pleaſures are laid 
afide, and they give place to the fearch of this but 
only ſuſpected defires., 1 Sober, 

Of queſtions and ſtrifes of wotds cometh envy, 


railings, and evi! ſurmiſings. 1 Tim. Vi. 4. 
LEY Surmiſe not 
His preſence to theſe narrow bounds confin'd. 
| Milttn, 


It wafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew 
That what before ſhe but ſurmis'd, was true, Dryd. 
This change was not ,wrought by altering the 
form or poſition of the earth, as was ſurmiſed by a 
very learned man, but by diſſolving it. FWedw, 


SURMI'sE. 2. /. [ ſurmiſe, French. ] Im- 
perfect notion; ſuſpicion; imagination 


vot ſupported by knowledge. 


To let go private ſurmiſes, whereby the thing it- 
ſelf is not made better or worſe ;. if juſt and allow- 
able reaſons might lead them to do as they did, 

then are theſe cenſures fruſtrate. Hauler. 

They were by law of that praud tyranneſs, 
Provok d with wrath, and envy's falſe ſurmiſe, 

Condemned to that dungeon mercileis, 

Where they ſhould live in woe, and die in wretch- 
edneſs. ' | | Spenſer, 
My compaſſionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 

The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſe. Sha. 

My thought, whoſe 'murthering yet is but fan- 

taſtical, a 6 
Shalces ſo my ſingle ſtate of man, that function 

Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe. * cd Macbeth, 

No ſooner did they eſpy the Engliſh turning from 
them, but they were of opinion that they fled to- 
wards their ſhipping : this ſu#miſe was occaſioned, 
for that the Engliſh ſhips removed the day before. 


Hayward. 
We double honour gain op 
From his ſurmiſe prov'd falſe, Milton, 


Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmiſes, 

Falſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes, Pate. 

No man ought to be charged with principles he 
actually diſowns, unleſs his practices contradict his 
profeſſion 3 not upon ſmall ſurmiſes. Suff. 


Ts SURMOU'NT. v. a. [ furmonter, Fr.) 


1. To riſe abode. AY, 9 
The mountains of Ops ow a Atlas, 
* J s and clouds. 
over- reach and ſurnicunt all winds a Balg 
2. To conquer; to overcome. 4 
Though no reſiſtance was made, the Engliſh þ 
much ado to ſurmount the natural difficulties of ” 
place the greateſt part of one day. __ 
He hardly -eſcaped/to the Perſian court; #97 
whence, if the love of his country had not ſar mant ; 
its baſe ingratitude to him, he had man) invitation 


The ſurge moſt ſwoln that met him. Shak, Tempoſt. | 


/ 


; 


to return at the head of the Perſian fleet; but be 
rather choſe a vcluntary death. Swift» 
3. To ſurpaſs ; to exceed. 
What ſurmounts the reach 

Of human ſenſe, 1 ſhall delineate ſo, | 
By lik'ning ſpiritual to I forms, 1. Lf 

As may expreſs them beſt, Milton's Paras, 
SURMOU NT- 
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12. T0 aftoniſh by ſomething wonderful. 
Peqple were not ſo much frighted as ſurprized* 
at the bigneſs of the camel. L' Eftrange. 
To confuſe or perplex by ſomething ' 
ſudden, ; | 
Up he ſtarts, diſcover'd 
SurrPR1's1NG. participial adj, | from ſur- 
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Svartiex. „ , ſurpelli, furplis, Fr. 
. Juper 2 The white garb 
Which the clergy wear in their acts of 
miniſtration, | 
It will wear the / 


: 3 
re of humility ovet the black | © 


gown of a big heart. Shak. All's well that ends auell. and ſurtris d. Milton. 


4 2} | The cinus gabinus is a long garment, not un- | 
SU RMULLET at.] A fort | like a ſurplice, which, would have trailed,on; the prije.] Wonderful ; railing ſudden won-- 
of fi... re. ern ene | 
4 T e a gieotte: outs The greateſt actions of a celebrated perſon, - 
a 5 1 family F, A Sar Ivo. 1. J. | fur and plus, F r.] | - however ſurpriſing and extraordinary, are no more 
b. 1e 2 ch p44 10  SU'RPLUSAGE, A ſupernumerary part; chan what ale expected from him. Addiſ. Sfect. 
which one has over and above the carl] overplus; what remains when uſe is ſa-| Suzra1's1ncLY. adv. [from ſurprifing. ] 


tian name. Os OUT 4 
Many which were mere Engliſh joined with the 
Iriſh againſt the king, taking on them Iriſh habits 
and cuſtoms,. which could never fince be -clean 
wiped away; of which ſort be moſt of the ſurnames 
that end in an, as Hernan, Shinan, and Mungan, 
which now account themſelves natural Iriſh. - 


| Spenſer. 

He, made heir not only of his brother's kingdom, 

but of his virtues and haughty thoughts, and of the 

- ſurname alſo of Barbaroſlay began to aſpire to the 
empires Fr, Knolles's Biftory. 
The epithets of great men, monſieur Boileau is 

of opinion, were in the nature of ſurnames, and re- 


If then thee lift my offered grace to uſe, 

Take what thou pleaſe of all this ſurpluſage 3 

If thee liſt not, leave have thou to refutes Spenſer. 
That you have vouchſaf'd my poor hout to vfſit, 

It is a ſurplus of your grace, Shakeſpeare. 
When the price of corn falleth, men give over 


_— 


To a 7 that raiſes wonder ; in a 
manner that raiſes wonder. bg 
If out of theſe ten thouſand we faguld: take 
the men that ate employed in publick buſineſs, - 
the number of thoſe who remain will be Jur- 
prizingly little. — Addiſon. 
e eee f SU"RQUEDRY. #. /c | ſur and cuider, old 
Sues Os 6 Rb ta dives of Crnwan, | French, to think. ] Overweening ; pride; 


We. made a ſubſtance ſo diſpoſed to fluidity, that inſolence. Obſolete. * 
by ſo ſmall an agitation as only the ſurpluſage of They overcommen, were deprived 
that which the ambient air is wont to have about Of their proud beauty, and the one molety 
the middle even of a winter's day, above what it] Transform'd to fiſh for their bold ſurgucdry. Spenſ. 
hath in the firſt part. Boyle. Late-born modeſty. 
The officers ſpent all, fo as there was no fur- | 
| 


tn cont 
- Ss; 


1 


| pented 26 ke Fefe. ' Hath got ſuch root in eaſy r hearts, I 
An appellation added to original] pluſage of treaſure; and yet that all was not ſuffi- þ That men may not themſelves their own good parts 
. 1 1 ob = e ; 1s ; r Davies. Extol, without ſuſpect of ſurgued Donne. 
5 Witneſs may | | Whatſoever degrees of aſſent one affords a pro- | OURREBU TTER. 2. /. [In | w.l A ſe. - 


; | poſition beyond the degrees of evidence, it is plain 


My ſurname Coriolanus die pataful ferviee, all that ſurpluſage of aſſurance is owing not to the 


cond rebutter ; anſwer to a rebutter. A 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 


term in the courts. 


Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited 8 love of truth. | N ü Locks. 'SURR N KT 7 > ren e Th, - 

But with that ſurname. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. i RP R Soom L. 1. J LU” priſe » Fr. from the 5 — N 3 4 5 + the plain- | 

7 SURNAME. v. à. rnommer, French; 2 VRP RL EE. ND AY - ' gs a; * of 
3 Emden: 1. The act of taking unawares; the ſtate tit 's action: oppoſite to the rejoinder of wm 


from the noun, ] To name by an ap- the defendant, which the civilians call 


; 8k of being taken unawares. Ae | 
J... ... wy Ä Bail. 
Lord, and furneve himſelf hams of Tio) of their children, eſpecially at ſuddains and furpri- | To SURRENDER: vv. a. [ fur rendre, old 
| : | * Iſaiah, thy, 5. ſals; but rather mark than pamper them. Wotton. | » French. ] | 


This let him know, 
Left, wilfully tranſgreſſing, be pretend 
Surpriſal, unadmoniſh'd, unforewarn'd. 


: Milton's Paradiſe 
J ſet aſide the taking of 


Pyreicus, only famous for counterfeiting earthen * 


pitchers, a ſcullery, rogues together by the ears, was 

ſfrnamed Rupographus. + Peacham on Drawing. 
How he, ſurnam'd of Africa, diſmiſs'd | 

In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. Milton. 
God commanded man what was good; but the 


1. To yield up; to deliver up. 

Zolemn dedication of churches ſerves not only 
to make them publick, but further alfo to ſurnen- 
der up that right which otherwiſe their founders + 
might have in them, and to make God himſelf ' 
their owner. Hooker. 


4 —— 0-4 <A ww » _— 


Let. 
St. Jago and St. 74 


mingo in Hiſpaniola, as ſurprizes rather than en- 


et 
- . 


all ſurnamed it evil, and thereby baffled the com- | 22 ee e eee Bacon. |  *Recal thoſe grants, and * ave ready 0 n- * 
„ Sourb. And wrathful forte into a fright. Hudibras. | der ours, reſume all or none. Dovenarte - 


2. To deliver up to an enemy: ſometimes 
with 4p emphatical. | 
_ + Ripe age bade him ſurrender late, 


To SURPA'SS. v. 4. [ſurpaſſer, French.] 
To excel; to exceed; to go beyond in | 

excellence. 
The climate 's delicate, 


There is a vaſt difference between them, as vaſt 
as between inadvertency and deliberation, between 
ſurprize and ſet purpoſe. South, 

He whoſe thoughts are employed in the weighty 


The common praiſe it bears. Shake 


Fertile the iſle, the temple much ſurpaſſin | 
A. Wnt. Tale. 


cares of empire, is not preſumed to inſpect minuter 
things ſo carefully as private perſons; the laws 
therefore relieve him againſt the ſurpriſes and ma- 


His life and long good fortune unto final fate. 
VE Fairfax. 7 
He, willing to ſurrender up the caſtle, forbade his 
ſoldiers to have any talk with the enemy.  Knolles. - 


FN 


O, by what name, for thou above all theſe, 
Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 
Sur paſſiſt far my naming! how may I 
Adore thee, author of this univerſe ? 

Achilles, Homer's hero, 


' . chinations of deceitful men. Dawenant, 
2. A diſh, I ſuppoſe, which has nothing 
Milton. | in it. 
in ſtrength and courage Few care for carving trifles in diſguiſe, 


Surrender us to me thy captive breath; 
My pow'r is nature's pow'r, my name is Death. | 
2 | - Harte. 
1 7o SURRENDER, ven. To yield; to give 


— —— 0 
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| 
| 
1 
ſurpaſſed the reſt of the Grecian army. Dryden. | Or that fantaſtick dith ſome call ſurpriſe. one's {elf up. * | 
_— A nymph. of late there was, King's Cookery. This mighty Archimedes too ſurrenders now. = 
TRY oy * 3 did ſurpaſs, I |: Sudden confuſion or perplexity. | Glanville. - Fu 
CS ide and zoy of fair Arcadia's plains. Dryden. , , ISuxR RETN DER.) N | i 
Under or near the line are mountains, which, To SURPRISE. v. 4. [ ſurpris, Fr. from Sunkk'unDbRy Pn. / from the verb. ] 
for bigneſs and number, ſurpaſs thoſe of colder | Surprenare, ] f 92 2 
7 as much as the heat there ſurpaſſes that | I» To take unawares ; to fall upon unex- 1. The act of yielding, 2 . 1 
F 0 thaſe countries. Weodward, pectedly. | Py yy mow mother, with * : ' 
essere. af; [from fel, and | > The tie of Mactu I wil gg, J Lek uur kee, daf rene s i 
able.) That may be excelled. Dia. Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o th ſword 32 , 3 LPT! | 
8 'Y EIB Ln His wite, his babes. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. On our firſt father. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. is 
URPA'SSING, participial adj. from /ur- Now do our ears before our eyes, | Having muſtered up all the m_— he could, the f 
, Excellent in an high degree: ke men i ming w. pn 
we 57 that, with ur paſſing glory crown'd, / - Diſcover who id the ſtate ſurprize, : 4 8 1 theſe l e wa the 
| Os "| from thy ſote dominion like the god And who reſiſts. Ben Jonſon. . 4 x7 ut | P Weudwird, i 
N world, n 1 Ster Paradiſe Loft. | rene b Win Re. N . | 
iracles pro: im to be ſent from God, | - Left, by ſome fair appearing g urpris' 1 f ar? 5 9 
| oak more by that infinite power that was ſeen in | She dictate falſe, and mifinform the will. Milten. | - 3 your unto Cæſar's bands, Heil. = 
em, than by that ſurpaſſing goodneſs they de- How ſhall he keep, what, ſleeping or awake, 2. The act of re igning or giving up to 1 
Vonſtrutad to the world. | Calamy. A weaker may ſurpriſe, a ſtronger take? Pope. another. } 
gots A | rear ie Ewen, | Ce ES 
ave _ — p , D 4 6. urg 7 . $1 | dien a5 5 r 1 f 
excellent manner. Die. , Thomſen, | offend us. Shakeſprones 1 | 
ö . That 
1 


* 


A As oppreſſed fates made themſelves homagers 


L SURROGATE. v. a. [ ſurrogo, Latin.) 
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: 4 : 2 | 
|  - That hope quickly vaniſhed upon the undoubted 
| Intelligence of that ſurrender. Clarendon. 


to the Romans to engage their protection, ſo we 
mould have made an entire ſurrendry of ourſelves 
to God, that we might have gained a title to his 
deliverances. Los Decay of Piety. 
In paſſing a thing away by deed of gift, is re- 

. quired. a ſurrender on the giver's part of all the 
property he has in it; and to the making of a 
thing ſacred, this ſurrender by its right owner is 
neceſſary. | | South. 
SurRE'PTION. u. / | ſurreptur, Latin. ] 


Sudden and unperceived invaſion or in- - 


© 


truſion. 
Sins compatible with a regenerate eſtate, are fins. 
of a ſudden K n Hammond. 
SURREPTTTIOUS. adj. | furreptitius, 
Latin.] Done by ftealth ; gotten or pro- 
duced fraudulently, _ W 
Scaliger hath not tranſlated the firſt; perhaps 
ſuppoſing it ſurreptitious, or unworthy ſo great an 
ertion. Bin. 
The Maſorites numbered not only the ſections 
-and lines, but even the words and letters of the 
Old Teſtament, the better to ſecure it from ſur- 
©  reptitious practices. Government £4 the Tongue. 
A correct copy of the Dunciad, the many ſur- 
reptitions ones have rendered neceſſary. 
Letter to Publiſher of Pope's Dunciad. 
SVRREPTI TIOUSLY® adv. | from ſurrep- 
titious,] By ſtealth ; (fraudulently. 
Thou haſt got it more ſurreptitionfly than he did, 
and with leſs effect. Government of the Tongue. 


of 


'To put in the place of another. 
SU"RROGATE. #. . | ſurrogatus, Latin.] 
A deputy ; a delegate ; the deputy of 
an eccleſiaſtical judge. 
SURROGA TION..7./. | furrogatio, Latin. ] 
The act of putting in another's place. 
To SUuRRow'ND. v. a. [| furronder, Fr.] 


To. environ; to encompals ; to encloſe 
on all ſides. | 


Yelling monſters that with ceaſeleſs a; | 
ilton, 


Surround me, as thou ſaweſt. 
Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 


Cut off, | 
| Bad angels ſeen 

:On wing under the burning cope of hell, 
*Twixt upper, nether, and ſurroxnding fires. | 
Milton. 
As the bodies that ſurround us diverſely affect 
-our organs, the mind is forced to receive the im- 
preſſions. 


SU RSO“ LI D. 2. J Un algebra. ] The fourth 

multiplication or power of any number 
| whatever taken as the root. Trevoux. 
SURSO'LLID Problem. u. %. [In mathema- 


ticks.] That which cannot be reſolved | 


but by curves of a higher nature than 
a conick ſection. Harris. 
SURTOUT. n. /. [ French. ] A large coat 
worn over all the reſt. 
The furtout if abroad you wear, 
Repels the rigour of the air; 
Would you be warmer, if at home 
You had the fabrick, and the loom ? Prior. 
Sir Roger ſhe mortally hated, and-uſed to hire 


fellows to ſquirt kennel- water upon him, ſo that 


he was forced to wear a ſurtout of oiled cloth, by 
-which means he came home pretty clean, except 
where the ſurtout was a little ſcanty. Arbutbnot. 
Le Surve' ne. v. a. if furvenir, Fr.] To 
ſupervene ; to come as an addition, 

. Hippocrates mentions a ſuppuration that ſur- 
--venes lethargies, which commonly terminates in a 
conſumption. 


Locke. 


Harvey. 


| 


| 


* 


| 


D 
4. To meaſure and eſtimate land or build- 


| 


„ 


, 


Milton. | 
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Hand. Ln bor under the. view's | 
| un aer and well might where he 
So high above, © | Milken, 
Though with thoſe dreams be no reſemblance | 
Whole foam is amber, and their gravel geld; 
His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t' explore, | 


* 


Denham, 


The huſbandman's ſelf came that way, 
Of cuſtom to ſurv 
Early abroad he did the world ſurvey, 


As if he knew he had not long to ſtay- Haller. 
Wich alter'd looks 
All pale and ſpeechleſs, he ſurvey'd me round. 


ryden. 


ings, + 

SURVE'Y, . 

1. View; proſpect. *% 
Her ſtars. in all their vaſt ſurvey 

Uſeleſs beſides ! 7 

Under his proud ſurvey the city lies, 


Milton. 


No longer letted 


O''erlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey, 
And nods at ev'ry houſe his threat' ning fire. 
2. Superintendence. - 
3. Menſuration. - 42 
SURVEYOR, 2. /. | from furvey.] 
1. An overſeer ; one placed to ſuperintend 

others. | — 

Wer 't not madneſs then, 
To make the fox ſurweyor of the fold? 


. Biſhop Fox was not only a grave counſellor for 
war or peace, but alſo a good ſurveyor of works. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. A meaſurer of land. A 
Should we ſurvey 
The plot of fituation, and the model; 
Queſtion ſurveyors, know our own eſtate, 
How able ſuch a work to undergo, 
To weigh againſt his oppoſite. Shak. Henry IV. 
- Decempeda was a meaſuring-rod for taking the 
dimenfions of buildings; from hence came de- 
cempedator, for a ſurveyor, uſed. by Cicero. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Surve"YORSH1P, z. /. [from ſurveyor.]' 
The office of a ſurveyor. 
To SURVI'EW. v. a. [ furveoir, old Fr.] 


- 


That turret's frame moſt admirable was, 
Like higheſt heaven compaſſed around, 
And lifted high above this earthly maſs, 
Which it ſurview'd, as hills do lower ground. Spen. 


»„—0— 


4 


furvivre, French. ] 


1. To live after the death of another. 
i 4 IU aſſure her of | 
Her widowhood, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, 
In all my lands and leaſes whatſoever. Shakeſp. 


i Try pleaſure, 
Which, when no other enemy ſurvives, 
Still conquers all the conquerors. 

2. To live after any thing. 
Now that he is dead, his immortal fame ſur- 
vivetb, and flouriſheth in the mouths of all people. 
7 N : Spenſer, 
The love of horſes which they had alive, 
And care of chariots, after death ſurvive. Dryden. 
The rhapſodies, called the Characteriſticks, 


| Denham. 


To SURVE'Y . VU, a. Lr Veoir, old F 1 4 


— n ——_ ak a. | * 
e > 
1. To overlook ; to bay 

p = 


Search not his bottom, but. ſurvey his ſhore. | | 


-2.* To overſee as one in authority. 
To view as examining, - "= | 


— 


his ground. . Spenſer. | 


| king... 
| SURVI'VERSHIP. . , f from /arvi 
V [from the verb.] 4 tfrom farviver.) 
And like a miſt beneath a hill doth riſe. Denham. | 
x his prey, - | 
He leaps up at it with enrag'd deſire, 


7. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


To overlook ; to have in view; to ſur- 
vey. Not in uſe. 1 


To SURVIVE. v. a. [per vivo, Latin; 


Thoſe that ſurvive, let Rome reward with love. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| 


1 Latin. ] 


*. 2 * 
__ S > n 4 _ 
1 — 1 9 
* .* x7 


bad not Jifcoraped ee firong a tinfture of ing4., 
: oo p 4 * 1. 1 425 at. W, 
3+ O remain alive. . g * | 
No longer no that golden age wa 7 
When patriarch-wits ſurviv'd'a thouſand years; 
Now length of fame, our ſecond life, is loſt, 
And bare threeſcore is all e' that can boat . 
Our ſons their fathers' failing language ſee, 
And ſuch as Chauceriis, ſhall Dryden be. p 
SURVIVER. . from ſurvive.] One 
who outlives another. AB 
Your father loſta father; 
That father, his; and the ſurviver bound 
= filial obligation, for ſome term, 
o do obſequious ſorrow. S es Hamer, 
Although ſome died, the or 2 
oy deſcents, the number of ſurvivors muſt ſtill 
very great. Bien. 
in 7-743 57 42 
From his ſurvivors, I could nothing learn. Denbay. 
Her majeſty is heir to the ſurvivor of the late 
| | Swift. 


. 
-© 


The ſtate of outliving another. 

Such offices granted in reverſion were void, un. 
leſs where the grant has been 8 
| | a life's arergon, 
SUSCEPTIBI'LITY. . /. (from uſcepti. 

ble.) Quality of admitting; tendency 
to admit. 4 | 

The ſuſceptibility of thoſe influences, an 

—— 2 the general — — 
whereby other phyſical beings are governed. Hale, 
SUSCE'PTIBLE. adj. | fuſceprible, Fr. 
Prior has accented this improperly on 
the firſt ſyllable. ] Capable of admitting: 
_ diſpoſed to admit. | | 
He moulded him platonically to his own idea, 
delighting firſt in the choice of the materials, 
becauſe he found him ſuſceptible of good mn. 
; ort on. 

In their tender years they are more ſuſceptible 
of virtuous impreſſions than afterwards, when ſo- 
licited by vulgar inclinations. L' Eftrange. 

Children's minds are narrow, and uſually ſuſcep- 
tible but of one thought at once. Locke on Educat. 

Blow with empty words the ſuſceptible _— 

Har. 
SuscCE"PTION, u. / | ſuſceptus, Latin. ] AR 
of taking. . 

A canon, promoted to holy orders before he i3 
of a lawful age for the ſuſception of orders, ſhall 
have a voice in the chapter. Ayliffe's Parergen, 
SuscEe"PTIVE. adj. [from ſuſceptus, Latin. 

This word is more analogical, though 
| leſs uſed, than i eeprib lb. Capable to 

admit. 

Since our nature is ſo ſuſceptive of errours on 
all fides, it is fit we ſhould have notices given 
us how far other perſons may become the cauſes 
of falſe judgments. Waits's Logicl. 

Susc1'PIENCY. #. |." [from ſuſcipient.] 

Reception; admiſſion. | 
SUSCUPIENT. . J. [ /uſcipiers, Lat.] 
One who takes; one that admits or re- 
cei ves. 75 | 
7 SU'SCITATE. v. . [ fuſciter, F rench; | 
ſuſcito, Latin.) To roule ; to excite. 

It concurreth but unto prediſpoſed effects, and 


only ſuſcitates thoſe forms whoſe determinations 


are ſeminal, and proceed from, the idea of them- 


| ſelves, Brown's Vulgar Erreuss. 

SuscirATIoR. 2. , [ ſuſcitation, French, 
from ſaſcitate.] The act of rouſing or 
exciting. he 

To SusPE'CT. v. 4. [ fuſpicio, fuſpectum, 


1. To imagine with a degree of fear and 


would never have furvived the firſt edition, if they | 


* 
* 


— 
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1 1g makes a inan ſiſpect much, more than 
- Nothing. inan | 


to know little and therefore men ſhould 


\ſpicion by procuring to kn] mores, Bacon. 
1 us 22 our happy ſtate, vo” 
As not ſecute. Mi 


"Ht 2 Mien. 
1 ² 1 could fuſpet? no; Milton. || 
2. T6 imagine guilty without proof. 


Though many poets may ſu pe themſelves for 

- the partiality of | | 

1 know myſelf too well to be ever {atisfied with 
my own conceptions. -. .- » Diyden. 

Some would perſuade us that body and exten- 
Gon ate the ſame thing, which changes the Ggni- 
of, they having ſo ſeverely condemned the 
ſophy of other,, ᷑ ̃ Dr - 

3. To hold uncertain; to doubt. 

1 cannot forbear a ſtory which is ſo well atteſt- 
ed, that I have no manner of reaſon, to, ſuſpełt the 
truth. * cache de Addiſon. | 

T, SusPECT.w. n. To imagine guilt. 

If I /a pet without cauſe, let me be your jeſt. 

SUsPE'CT. part 


. Sbaleſpeare. 
. adj. [ ſulpeck, 
Doubtful. 


French.] 
Sordid intereſts or affectation of ſtrange 
tions are not like to render your reports ſaſpect 
or partial. a Glawville, 
Suset'cT. #. , [from the verb.] Suſpi- 
cion; imagination without proof. Ob- 
ſolete. | 
No fancy mine, no other wrong ſuſpect, 
Make me, O virtuous ſhame, thy laws mow. 
The ſale of offices and towns in France, 
If they were known, as the ſuſpect is great, 
Would make thee quickly hop without a head. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


philo- 
Locke. | 


: 
. 


4 


My moſt worthy maſter, in whoſe breaſt 
Doubt and ſuſpett, alas ! are plac'd too late, 
Vou ſhould have fear'd falſe times, when you did 

feaſt. Shakeſpeare. 


] 


parents to their youngeſt children,, 


fication of words; which I would- not.ſuſpe&-them | 


1 
rela- 


9. | 
| they preſc 
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His anſwer did the nymph attend; 


This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of 
Intellectual beings, in their Ready proſecution of 
true felicity, that they can ſuſpend this proſecution ' 
in particular caſes, till they have looked before 
them. 5 | - * - Locke. 

5. To keep undetermined. - | J 
A man may ſuſpend his choice from being de- 
termined for or againſt the thing propoſed, till 
he has examined whether it be really of a nature 
to make him happy or no. Locke. 


6. To debar for a time from the execution 


* 


— 


of an office or enjoyment of a revenue. 


Good men ſhould not be ſuſpended from the 
- exerciſe of their miniſtry, and deprived of their 
| livelihood, for ceremonies which are on all hands 
acknowledged indifferent. Sanderſon. 
The biſhop of London was ſummoned for not 
\ ſuſpending Dr. Sharp. Tg Swift. 
SusPE"NSE. 3. . | ſuſpens, Fr, 
Lat.] | 


111 


1 * 


termination; indetermination. | 
Till this be done, their good affection towards 
the ſafety of the church is acceptable; but the way 
ribe us to preſerve it by, muſt reft in 


wat. ſulpenſ Hooker. 

true Joy's ſuſpenſe Gol 

What dream can I preſent to recompenſe ? Waller. 
Ten days the prophet in ſuſpenſe remain'd, 

Would no man's fate pronounce ; at laſt cor 

By Ithacus, he ſolemnly defign'd 


. Interruption ; tempora 


ape, 


| 1. Uncertainty ; delay of certainty or de- 
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you can derby y of bis] . Ad of withholdi alanci | 
EE him better eeſti mony of ＋ AQ of withholding or balancing the 


In his Indian relations, wherein are contained - 


Hr 1 50 rye br . by: him; 3 accounts, he is ſurely 8 with 
5 * . Wai.» enſion ; theſe are they which weakened his au- 
Link He doubts the worlt, and that awhile dld N , as with former ages, for he is _— men- 

e | | 6 1 tioned without derogatory parentheſes. rorun. 
Ay e- left them; 1 The mode of the will, which anſwers to dubi- 
The 1 np 8 ſuſpend, the. play 0 in tion, may be calle] ſuſpenſion; and that which 
Andes 8 *r B4 in the fantaſtick will is obſtinacy, is conſtaney in 

p —_ the intell-Qtual. . Grew, 


ceſſation. 

Nor was any thing done for the better adjuſting 
things in the time of that ſuſpenſion, but every 
thing left in the ſame ftate of unconcernedneſs as 
before. 0 | | Clarendon, 

6. 'Temporary privation of an office : as, 
the clerk incurred ſuſpenſion. 


SUSPE"NSORY. adj. | fuſpenſoire, Fr. fuf- 
| Senfur, Lat. Thar by which any thing 


angs. | 9 0 
There are ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes Which 
ſeventh or dujperſory W 
IJ. 


are wanting in man, as 
muſcle of the eye. | a 
SUSPICION. ». J ¶ fufpicion, Fr. fuſpicio, 
Lat.] The act of ſuſpecting; imagina- 
tion of ſomething ill without re. * 
This ſuſpicion Mito for the hoggith ſhrewdneſs 
of her brain, and Mopſa for a very unlikely envy, 
- tumbled upon. | | Sid. 
Suſpter | thoughts are like bats amongſt 
birds, they ever fly by twilight ; they are to be 
repreſſed, or at the leaſt well Saarl, for they 
cloud the mind. | ; Baton. 
Suſpicion all our lives ſhall be ſtuek full of eyes 
For treaſon is but truſted like a fox, 
Who, ne'er ſo tame, fo cheriſh'd and lock'd up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. Shakeſp 
Though wiſdom wake, ſuſpicion ſlecps 
At wiſdom's gate; and to fimplicity | 
Refigns her charge, while goodneſs thinks no ill 


There be ſo many falſe prints of praiſe, that a | Me for the ſacrifice, Denbam. | Where no ill ſeems. Milton's Paradife Left. 
man may juſtly ho a ſuſpett᷑. Bacon. | 2. Act of withholding the judgment. | Suse CIQUS. . { Juſpicioſus, Lat.] ; 

Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards In propoſitions, where though the proofs in 1. Inclined to ct, inclined to imagine 
the waining time and ſuſpect᷑ of ſatiety. Wotton. view are of moſt moment, yet there are ſufficient ill without proof. | 


They might hold ſure intelligence - 
Among themſelves, without ſuſpe# t offend, Dan. 
If the king ends the difterentes, and takes 
away the ſuſpc#, the caſe will be no worſe than 


when two duelliſts enter the field,  Suckling, 
Yo SusPes"NnD. v. 4. | ſuſpendre, Fr. ſiſpen- 
do, Lat.] | | | 
1. To hang; to make to hang by any 
thing. 5 | | 83 
As 'twixt two equal armies fate 


Suſpends uncertain victory; | 
Our fouls, which, to advance our ſtate, — 
Were gone out, hung twixt her and me. Donne. 
It is reported by Ruffinus, that in the temple 
of Serapis there was en iron chariot ſuſpended by 
boadſtones; which ſtones removed, the chatigt fell 
and was daſhed to pieces. CBT Brown. 
2. To make to depend upon. 8 
God hath in the ictipture fuſpended the promiſe 
of eternal life upon this condition, that, without 
obedience and holineſs of life, no man ſhall ever 
ſee the Lord. 3 
3. To interrupt; to make to ſtop for a 
time. | 
The harmony 
Suſpended hiell, arid took with raviſhment 
The thronging audier:ge. a | Milton. 
The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate ſo near, 
At once ſuſpends their courage and their fear. 


The Britiſh dame, fam'd for reſiſtleſs grace, 
nds not now but for the ſecond place 

— Out love ſuſpended, we neglect the fair 52 
For whom we burn'd, to gaze adoring here. 


| _ Granville. 
+ To delay un hinder from li 


4 


Yor; II. 


ISverz xk. adj. | fuſpen/us, Lat. 9 i 
1. Held from 3 © J 


Tillotſon. | 


Denba *. ö 


; proceeding. | 
ſpend your indignation agaiuſt my brother, till | That 


grounds to ſuſpe& that there is fallacy, or proofs 


there ſuſpenſe or difſent are often voluntary. Locle. 
urſuit 
fu penſe, 


Whatever neceffity determines to the 
of real bliſs, the ſame neceſſity eſtabliſhes 
' deliberation ind ſcrutiny, whether its ſatisfaction 
 miſleads from our true happineſs. Locke. 
3. 


Stop in the midſt of two oppoſites. 
For thee the fates, ſeverely kind, ordain 
A cool ſuſpenſe from pleathre or from pain. Pope. 


S- 
— 


i 


The great light of day yet wants to run | 
Much of his race, though ſteep, fuſpenſe in heav'n 
Held by thy voice. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Held in doubt; held in expe&ation,-/ 
{ - The ſelf-ſame orders allowed; but yet eſtabliſhed 
in more wary and fuſpenſe manner, as being to ſt and 
in force till God ſhould give the opportunity of 
ſome general conference. what might be beſt for | 
every of them afterwards to do; had both prevented 
all occaſion of juſt diſlike which others might take, 
and : reſerved a greater liberty unto the authors 
themſelves, of entering unto further conſultation 
afterwards. ” | YA Hooker. 
This ſaid, he ſat; and expectation held 
His looksJuſpenſe, awaiting who appear'd 
To ſecond or oppoſe. | | 


SvsPE"NSTON. . J. [ fuſpenfron, Fr. fi 
Aen. 3 
1. Act of making to ha 


ö 


"a 


*% 


ton. 


1 


Had we had time to pray, 


With thouſand vows and tears we ſhould have 
ſought, 


ſad decree's ſuſpenſen to have wrought. Wallere 


- 


WC 


- 


as canſiderable to be produced on the contrary fide, | 


2. So as to 


| ng on any thing. 
2. Act of making to depend on any thing. 
3. Act of delaying. bo | 


| 


Nature itſelf, after it has done an injury, will 
for ever be Juſpicieus, and no man can love the per - 
ſon he ſuſpects | | South. 

2. Indicating rer or fear. 

| A wiſe man will find us to be by our 
faces: we have a ſuſpicious, fearful, conſtrained 
countenance, often turning and linking through 


narrow lanes, . . Swift. 
3- Liable to ſuſpicion ; giving, reaſon to 
imagine ill. . 


They, becauſe the light of his candle too much 
drowned theirs, wert glad to la h on ſo colour- . 
able matter, and exceeding forward to traduce him 

as an author of ſuſpiciovs innovationa. | Hookers 

I ſpy a black ſuſpiciovs, threat ning cloud, 

at will encounter with our gloriqus ſon, Sb 

Authors are ſuſpicious, nor greedily to be ſwal. 

lowed, 29 to deliver antipathies, ſympa- 
thies, and the occult abſtruſities of things. 


s . 
Little ſuſpicious to any King. 

My . s are 2 
m ple of merit ſuſpicious of each other, Pope. 
Sus eier r. 2 [from Suſpicious. ] 
1. With ſuſpicion, os Re 
raife ſuſpicion. 5 43 
His guard entering the place, found Plangus 
with his ſword in his 8 but not naked, but 
ſtanding ſuſpiciouſly enough, to one already ſuſpi- 


eious. | . Sidney. 
SusP1'C1OUSNESS. 1. . [from ſÞicious.] 
Tendency to ſuſpicion. N 
To make my eſtate known ſeemed impoſſible, 
by reaſon of the ſuſpiciouſneſs of Miſo, and my 
young miſtreſs, : "Sidney. 
. | SUSPI- 


Milton, 
at work, ts 


11 
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Sor A“ Tiok. 2. WW % "I os Hot 95 es 192 1 
' eren 5 on bee Pr A T2 . a. „ ee. | 
b Lat.] Sigh ; a& of fetching the 1. Support; maintenance. 4 1 *. 'To ſwüthe; to bin oaths, . 
| '  Scarcely allowing bimſelf fit ſuſtenance” of be, ſry Ls of binding new Maren. 
; Not cu * ſuits of folethn black, | rather than he would ſpend thoſe goods for whoſe | . >. Inveſted by a veil of clouds, N 
— Nor windy ſaſpirutias of fort d breath, ] © ſake only he ſeemed to joy in life. N as new-born in ſable ſhrouds ; l 
| "That can denote me truly. Shakeſpeare. # There are unto one end ſundry means i as : a receptacle I deſign d. £ 
1 In deep ſuſpirations we take more large gulphs of | the ſufenance of our * 0 kinds of of fool,” How ſoon N man decayt © 
air to cool our heart, overcharged. with loye or} many ſorts of raiment to _ our nakedneſ "= Wen cloths are taken from à cheſt of fects, 
ſorrow, 2 More. Hooker. | To fwaddle infants, whoſe young breath 
þ To Sus g. v. u. [ fuſdiro, Lat. . N. then the 97494 of your ei rote! en Scarce 3 — va; 
I. To ſigh; to fetch the breath deep. | TMothent to her, chan to my daughter her 8. whoſe | e clouts are little winding ſheets, = 
2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to mean only, | - # Financier enn rr . | 
10. begin wo breaths ; perhaps miltake | . Fre arenen coſt him his life for anat er] | They fwedils me up In een whey 
for re/pire.  fuflcnances L'Eftrange,g, long pieces of linen, till they had wrapt me in 
Since the birth of Cain, the firſt male child, The ancients were inventers of all arts = about a hundred yards of ſwathe. Addiſon, 
To him that did but yeſterday fuſpire, - | to life and fu uſtenance, as plowing and fowl 2. To beat; to cudgel, A low ludicrous 
There was not fuch a gracious creature born, |. 57 le. | word. 
Shakeſpeare. | S UST EN TAT IORN. 2. , [ ſuftentation, Fr. | © Great on the bench 
«. 4 great in the ſaddle, 
To SUSTAIN. v. a. Lhauſtenir, French; from /uftento, Latin. * | Thatcould as well bind o'er a fwaddle. Hudibras, | 
By Reo, | I. Support; preſervation from falling. Swa"DDLE. #./. [from the verb.] Cloaths. 
| * 3 ; — Prop 3 1 0 hold up. a uh 7. ſtreams once raiſed _ the earth, * i 178 round the body. 
3 argeneſs and lightneſs o wings and] their aſcent and ſv entation aloft promoted by the I begged them le 
tall ſaſtain her „ laſſitude. More. „air, 0. b Boyle. | and upon that Ar- td no jets rd 
fd ' F the pill "tha . — . 2 of . 2. Uſe of victuals. and put me to bed in all my feoaddles, Add ſon, 
| o cruſh Pillars t e Ze, Enid A very e by reaſon one” £45 Sw a” DDLINGBAND., 1. . from feoad- 
Ws ; idity and latitanoy in the winter, will long fu 
| 2. To ſuppore ; > to keep from ſinking un- —.— a viſible — Brown' s Vulg. Err. eee tak dle. ] Cloth 
| der evil. 3. Maintenance; ſupport. of life. WA DDLINGCLOUT. wrapped round. 
The admirable curioſity and angular excellency | When there be 4 oals of people, which go | 4 new-born child, | | 
of this deſign will fu ain the patience, and ani- 1 on to pulate, without. foreſeeing means of life | From thence a fairy thee unweeting reft, 


Holder. they diſchar rtion of their ple upon And her baſe elfin brood there-for thee left : 
N If he have no comfortable expectations ef an- the nations, Ay ot is Re | Such men do changelings call, ſo changed by fal- 


' 
| | L 9 oy the induſtry, of him who ſhall undertake it. and ft entation : ; it is of neceſſi Ity that once in an There as thou ept'ſt 0 tender waddlingband, 
| ether life to ſuſtain him under the evils in this | GygyrarA TION, 2. V [from /ufurro, Wy - ries theft. Spenſer.. 


world, he is of all creatures the moſt miſerable. 12 great baby you ſee there is. not yet out of 


Tue,. Whiſper 215 murmur. his fwodding-clutr Shakeſpeare's Hamlt. 
What food” | only m1 . gold. Dryden, 
Will he convey up thither to ſuſtain | Pf Touching matters beloaging to the church of To SWAG. V, 1. [Tgan, 1 a ; faveigia, 
* Himſelf and army ? Milton.“ Ohriſt, this we conceive, that they are not of one | T{landick.] To fink down by its weight; 
3 Co | the boa? gern fe e my Heoter- | to hang heavy. 
12 11 ere, # p fe Ni and cheriſh, N Sur ER. 7. 7 [_ſoeteler 5 Dutch 3 fudler, They are more apt, in \ ſeoagging down, to pierce 
* will uftais me. *. German.] A man that ſells provifions with their points, than in the Jacent poſture, and 
To help; , to relieve ; to aſſiſt. | | and liquor 1 in a camp. 4 | crevice the wall. Motlan. 
They charged, on pain of perpetual diſpleaſure, | I ſhall ſutler be Ip Being a tall fiſh, and with his fides much com- 
neither to entreat for him, or any way ſu ſuſtain him. Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. | 1 preſſed, he hath a long fin upon his back, and an- 
Shakeſpeare. | Sh ateſpeare” s F. other anſwering to it on his belly; by which he is 
His ſons, who ſeek the tyrant to ſuſtain,” . Sch to the ſutler's ; there you 're fore to find | the better kept vpright, or from face, ging on his 
And long for arbitrary lords again, The bully match'd with raſcals of his kind. Dryd. ſides. Grew. 
+4 He dooms to death, alferting 2 2. Svru xk. . /. { futura, Lat.] | To Swacs. v. a. [from affwage.] Te 
14 5. To bear; to endure. . LEN i. A manner of ſewin or ſtitchin parti- eaſe ; to ſoften; to 2 ö 
; | -L Gan C L L 8 By X Apt words have pow'r to 
an Ceyx "thei ſuſtain to leave his wife, { cularly of ſtitching wounds, : 4 
| And unconcern'd forſake the ſweets of life ? Dryd i Wh 8 mind, 
| | 8 4 7 Te e il fo e ! Dryd. Wounds, if held in cloſe contact for ſome time,] And are as balm to feſter'd wounds, Milton 
| FA Pare ag delle _— uch endleſs toi fe ain CI - reunite by inoſculatien: to maintain this ſitua- Nor wantiag pow'r to mitigate and. ge, 
1 [ Saring and conquer towns * 1 2 RG __—_ 2 ew 6.0 N With ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chaſo 
* | - thoſe nowchie cribed are the interrupte e b 
. The mind ſtands collected within herſelf, and | glovers, the quilled, the twiſted and — ary fu- }. aaa 7e — 
7 | Jufains the ſhock with all the force which i is na- | tures; but the interrupted and twiſted are almoſt | will love thee : - 
ot —_—_ "Fe abated ods Alton. the only uſeful ones. Sharp's Surgery. Though my diſtracted ſenſes ſhould forſake me, 
J N 6. Te va x ho 1d; 72. Suture is a particular articulation: the I'd nnd ſome intervals, when my poor heart 
4 o beat without vie ing. 77 e * Should fevage itelf, and be let looſe-to thine. 
Sacharifla's beauty's wine bones of the cranium are Joined one to 2 8 
'} | Which to madneſs doth incline ; | another by four futures * Quincy. , 
1 Such a liquor as no brain * | Many-of our veſfels degenerate into ligaments, | To SWA GGER. v. 1. Lader fs 1 
"uf That is mortal can ſaftain. Walkr. = the ſutures of the ſkull are aboliſhed in old t make a noiſe ; rpexan, Saxon. ] 05 
5 iS 7. To ſuffer ; to bear as inflicted. $ Arbutbnit. | bluſter ; to bully ; to be turbulently 
18 I you omit SwWAB. n. ſ. [ fwabb, Swediſh.] A kind | and tumultuouſly proud and inſolent. 
| The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, of mop to clean floors. Drunk ? ſquabble ? ? ſwagger ? and diſcourſe fuſ- 
| But that you ſhall ſuffain more new diſgraces, 78 bb 8 To } tian with one'svown ſhadow ? Oh thou invincible 
4 With theſe you bear already. Shateſp. Henry VIII. * ® WAS. 9. . Lrye An, Saton. ] a ſpirit of wine +  Shakeſpearte 
4 [ | Pere it Fthought death menac'd would enſue | clean with a mop. It is now uſed cluefly Ts the gage of one that I ſhould fight withal,, 
| This my attempt, I would /ufain alone | at ſea. ii be be alive; a raſcal that ſwaggered with ms laſt 
3 The worſt, and not perſuade thee. . Milton. | Re made him frab the deck. Shelvect's 7 nicht. Shakeſpear 2 
i $usTal"NABLE, adj. [ ſouftenable, French; Sw a” BBER. . / ee Dutch. ] A — 6 Long ern 2 3 
. from. /i Main.] 'Fhat may be ſuſtained. | ſweeper of the | b -- Glamille's Scepſis. 
Su 8141 N ER. 1. | k . [from / Ju Hain. 1 The maſter, the feoabber, the boatfwain and L | Many uch aſſes in the world huff, look big, 
1. One that rops 3 , leg, et ET -} _ fare, deny eg . — 
2. One ane ni CR 3 4 Ire. ** any thing wanting to oe of 700 3 5 He chuck's, | | 
N. aner this degenerate but the making a tarpawlin 4 And ſcarcely -deign'd to ſet a foot to ground, , + 
io RR: affliction in my cauſe, W 1 Thad. "1 and a ſeoabber chic hero of a mort Dennis. | But * 4 * a lord. 1 — | 
| 3 4-4 4 Mi 
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how weakly ſoever founded, N inatic 
eee owecetts wicht Emin tion. 


. 


_— put 


man, that 


* 


ge 
To be „„ 


ſupercilious ; to fevagger at our footmen, and 
e inferiours. Collier on Pride. 
What à pleafure is a by be viRtorious in a cauſe ? 
to ſevagger at the bar? for a lawyer I was born, 
and a lawyer I will 7 1 / f Fobn Bull. 


— — 


s 4 GOERER,L'#, % JA 
bluſterer ; 2 bel 2 blen eig | + 


fellow. 
He 's no fro 
* troks 


„ hoſteſs; a tame cheater: 
__ gently as a ps py grey- 
Shak 


enry I N | 
3wa hr, A [from /avag.] Dependent | 


by its weig he. e 
Los ba ts adiied dee veathcofum, Wen 
his ſeoaggy and prominent belly. | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


þ 


Runick.] | 


SWAIN. #. . [pen, Saxon 
1. A young man. 5 
That good wy t would not 0 nigh repair, 
' Himſelf eftranging from their joyance vain, 
Wie fello ip d far unfit for warlike 


Spenſer. 


r. A country ſervant employed in hoſban- I 


k It were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely ſeveis. 
* Shakeſpeare s Henry VI. 
.A paſtoral youth. — 
Bleſt ſevains! whoſe n mphs i in ev'ry grace excel; 
'Bleſt nymphs ! whoſe /wwains thoſe graces ſing ſo 


well. pe. 
Leave the meer country to meer country ſfevams, 


YAnd vel] where life in all life's glery reigns. - _ © 
Harte. 


Sw IN Mor E. « / [ Awainmotus, law La- 
tin.] A court touching matters of the 
foreſt, kept by the charter of the foreſt 

. thrice in the year, This court of fvain- 
mote is as incident to a foreſt, as the 
court of piepowder is to a fair. The 


Jwainmote is a court of freeholders with- 
in the fo ſt. 


Cowell, 
To Swale. 1 a. [ ryelan, Saxon, to 
To SWE AL. I kindle.] To waſte or blaze 


away; to melt: as, the candle ſwales. 
SWA'LLET, u. / Among | the tin-miners, 


water breaking in n.the miners at 
their work, en Bailey 


oy, LLOW. u. 155 Sax. Hirundo. 
A ſmall bir 1 : or, as —4 
ſay, a bird that — 4 id and ſleeps in 


the winter. 


The ſwoallorv follows not ſummer more willingly 
than we your lordſhip. 151. 3 Shakeſpeare's, Timon. 
i | 
That come before the ſwallow dares, Shakeſpeare. 
The fwallows make uſe of celendine, and the 
| linnet of euphragia. More. 
When ſevallows fleet ſoar bigh and ſport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. 


To SWwa'LLOW, v 
. . 4. [ Sad, Saxon; 7 
10e Dutch. ] oh : 
To take down the throat, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtreteh our reye, 
"A — crimes chew' d, ſwalloc d, and di- 
bs eſted, | 
Appear before us 8 
en are, at à venture, of the religion o the 
country; and muſt therefore llow down opi- 
vionę, as billy people do empiricks- pills, and have 
nothing to 4 þ but daun that chey will L the 


. 


tie, that he has ſtoallotved up the honour of thoſe 


| 


1 


| SWAN. u. ſ. [ypan, Saxon; ſuan, Daniſh ; 


Henry v. 


327 
* 


| deſtroy. 


would ſroallow up 


And like a whirlpool ſwallow her own 3 


* 


- Sqvans uſe wings like fails, which catch the wind, | 


- 


Vonder and judge of it as a matter of wu, 
p 8 it without-examination as a mat- | 
'0.eng 6; to appropriate: often wi ; 
emphatical. 1 


ar be it from me, 


3 CC 


Homer excels all the bender of e er in 


who ſucceeded him. Pope. 


abyſs ;. to engulph: with . 


Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againf the churches, though the yeſty waves ; 


Confound and ſevallow navigation up. Shakeſpeare. 
I may be pluck'd intd the; — womb 
Of chis deep pit, poor Baſſianus grave. 255 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronigus. 
Death is ſrwa/lowed up in victory. 1 Cor. xv. 54. 
If the earth open her mouth and ſwallow them 


voked the Lord. 
In bogs ſewalhlw'd up and loſt, 
He hid many things from us, not that they 
our underſtanding, but divert 
our attention from what i is more important. 


Decay of Pi 
Nature would abhor 7 | f wat 
To be forced batk again upon herſelf, 


Numb. xvi. 


; 


d I den. 
| Should not the ſad occaſion ſwa/lozu up 
My other cares, and draw them all i into ith . 


bY O OCCUPY... 
The neceſſary proviſion for life 1 the 
 * greateſt part of their time, Locke, 


6. To ſeize and waſte. 


Corruption ſwal/aw'd what the liberal band 
Of bounty ſcatter'd. Thomſon's Autumn. 


7. To engroſs ; to engage completely. 


The prieſt and the te are ee up of | 


Vine. Laiab. 
8. Swallow implies, in all its figurative 
ſenſes, ſome nauſeous or contemptuous 
idea, ſomething of groſſneſs or of folly. 
Swa'LLOw. 2. , [from the verb. ] The 
throat; voracity, 
Had this man of merit and mortifieation been 
. Called to account for his ungodly fre, in gorg- 
ing down the eſtates of helpleſs widows and or- 
phans, he would have told them that it was all for 
charitable uſes, - South. 
hey +? LLOWTAIL, 7. /. A ſpecies of wil- 
ow. 
The mining willow they call 1 be- 
cauſe of the pleaſure of the leaf. 
| Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
SwA"LLOWWORT. 2. /« Laſcitpia.] A plant. 
SWAM. The preterite of bim. 


SWAMP. 3. /. [ fwamms, Gothick; —_ 
Sax. ſuamm, Iſlandick; fiwamme, Dut. 


ſuomp, Daniſh ; Kuang, Swediſh.] A 
marſh; a bog; a fen. : 


SWwA"MPY., adj. [from hm.] Boggy ; | 


fenny. 
Swampy fens breathe }.arugive myriads, 
Thomſon. 


 Fwaen, Dutch; cyemes, Latin.] _ | 
The /roas is a large water-fowl, that has a long 
neck, and is very white, excepting when it is 
Its legs and feet are black, as is its bill, which is 
like that of a gooſe, but ſomething rounder, and a 
little hooked at the lower end of it: the two fides 
below its eyes are black and thiging like ebony. 


ſo that they are driven along in the Water. They 
feed upon herbs and ſome ſort of grain like a gooſe, | 
and ſome are aid to have lived three hundred | 


thit I hould fallow up 27 
| Compare her-face with ſome that I ſhalt ſhow, 
And I will make thee think thy 


— 
* 
1 1 


SWA. adv. 


dung. 


1 years. There is a ſpecies of ſwans with the feathers” 


1 to throng, 
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of cht bade, ee erbt 6 * 
ends with a gold colour inclining to red, 

fwan is. reckoned by Moſes among the uncledn 
creatures; but it was conſecrated to Apollo the 


28 muſick, becauſe it was ſaid to fing melo- 
when, it was near expiring; a ane ge- 
: — received, but fabulous. Calmet. 
With untainted eye # 


a crow. Shak. 
Letmuſick found, while he doth make his choice; 


The fearful matrons'raiſe a ſcreaming cy: 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; 

A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the iy, 
mer ant enrrtagrnanings! floods, - , 


The idea which an Engliſhman Ggnifies by the 


name ſwan, is a white colour, long neck, black | | 


beak, black legs, and whole feet, and all theſe of 
a certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the 


| waits, and making a cextain kind of noiſe, 
ye ſhall underſtand that theſe. men have pro- 

| Swa"nsxIn. . . [ 
Milton. 


Lock 

fwan and in.] A 
kind of ſoft flannel, imitating for warmth | 
the down of a ſwan. 
ad ſuipa 
Iſlandick. 10 Haſtily; with haſty vio- 
lence: as, he did it fwap. 


low word. 


To Swar. v,a. To exchange. See Te | 


Swor. 7 


|Swazo. n. ſ. [| fward, Swediſh.] | 


1. The ſkin of bacon. 


2. The ſurface of the ground: when-e | 


reen fward, or green ſword, 
© Water kept too — looſens and ſoftens the 
ard, makes it ſubj-& to ruſhes and coarſe graſs. 
Note n Tuſſer. 
The noon of night was paſt, and then the toe 
| S dreadleſs o'er the level favart, that lies 
Between the wood and the ſwift ſtreaming Ouſe. 


A. Philips. 
To plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is 


very dry and combuſtible, plow vp the ſwarth, and 


burn it. Mortimer. 
SWARE. The preterite of /avear. . 
SWARM. 1. ſpeanm, Saxon; term, 


| Dutch. 


1. A great body or number of bees or 


other ſmalb animals, particularly thoſe. 
bees that migrate from the hive. 


A ſwarm of bees that cut the liquid ſky, - 
| 8 the topmoſt en! in clouds alight. 


Dryden & neid. 
2. A multitude; a wand, 
From this * of fair advantages, 


Lou grip'd the general ſway into your hand. SaI. 


If we could number up thoſe prodigious ſeoarms' 
that had ſettled themſelves in every part of it, they 
would amount to more than can be found. 


Addiſon on Ita 
This ſeo je 5 


2 „like ſummer - flies, ſhake off again, 
Let: cabins fing. | | Young. 
To SWARM, v. 1 lrpeanman, Saxon; 
ſwermen, Dutch.) | 
1. To riſe as bees in a body, and quit the 


hive, 
; All hands employ'd, 7 
Lke labouring bees on a long ſummer” s day; 
Some ſound the trompet for the reſt to ſevarm. | 


D 
Swarm:'d on a rotten tick the bees I ſpied. DB. 
When bees hang in fewarming time, they will - 
et the weather hol 


, 


Mortimer's Based. | 


2. To appear in multitudes; to crowd 5 


Then if he loſe, he mak like end. Shak. 
To abſorb ; to take in; to fink in any] .. St ntro ly hag 2 


, tO do at a fadtch,. / 


It ſeems to 
' be of the fame original with /eveep. A . 


zoarm of themes that ſertles on my pen, 
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__ multi illanies +5 6 N 
Ov ſcharm ae , of Shahkeſpeart's Macheth. | 
ſuperfluous op thy Are and our peaſants, _ 


Who incunneceſſary 
About our ſquares of battle, " Shateſs, Henry V. 
t a multitude of thoughts at once 
: Awaken'd in me ſtoarm, while I conſider - 
What from within I feel m ang and hear 


What from without comes often to my ears! Mile. 


+ 
4 
1 


Then mounts the throne; high plac'd before the | 


ſhrine z 


In crowds around the fi people join, $3 


Dryden's acid. 
3. To be Le to be over. run; to be 
: | 


_—_— 
. you have now ted through- 


arms with ſol- 
Spenſer. 

Her lower region ſwarms with all ſort of fowl, 

her rivers with fiſk, and her ſeag with whole ee 

6 oel. 


out all Ireland, and every place 
diers. ? 


Thoſe days armed with fables, and from ſuch | 


grounds took hints for fictions, poi ioning the world 
ever after. - Brown. 
Life ſwarms with ills, the boldeſt are afraid, 


Where then is ſafety for a tender maid? Tung | 


4. To breed multitudes. 

Not ſo thick ſewarm'd once the foil _ 
' + Begropp'd with blood of Gorgon. Milton's Par. L. 
3. It is uſed in converſation for climbing 


a tree, by embracing it with the arms } 


and legs. | 
SWART. Nach. LAwarte, Goth. ypeant, 
SWARTH. I Saxon; art, Dutch. ] 


1. Black; darkly brown; tawny. 
A nation ſtrange, with viſage ſeoart, 
And courage fierce, that all men did affray, 
Through the world then warm d in every part. 


A man c 
of feoarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
That him full of melancholy did ſhew. 
Whereas I was black and fevart before 
With thoſe clear rays which ſhe infus'd on me, 
That beauty am I bleſt with, which you ſee. 
7 tamed s Henry VI. 
No goblin, or feoart fairy of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o *er true virgini Milton. 
"A gloomy ; 


2. In Milton it ſeems to agnt 
mal gnant. 
Ve valleys * 


On whoſe freſh lap the ſwart ſtar foals looks. 


Milton. 


To SwarT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


blacken ; to duſk. 
The beat of the ſun may * a living part, 
or even black a dead or diſſolving fleſh. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


$wa'sTHILY. adv. | from fewarthy. ] 
Blackly ; duſkily ; tawnily. 


Swa'RTHINESS. x. / [from wart H.] 
Darkneſs of complexion ; tawnineſs. 


Swa'RTHY. adj. [See SWART. ] Dark of 


complexion; black ; duſky ; tawny, 
Set me where, on ſome pathleſs plain, 
The fwartby Africans complain. 
Though in the torrid climates the common co- 
lour is black or ſwarthy, yet the natural colour of 
the temperate climates is more tranſparent and 
beautiful, | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Here feoarthy Charles appears, and there 
Mis brother with dejected air. Addiſon. 
Did they know Cato, our remoteſt kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him ; 
Their ſwarthy hoſts would darken all our plains, 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, 
And making death more grim. Addifon. 


wasn. x, /. [A cant word.] A figure, 


whoſe circumference is not round, but | 


eval ; and whoſe og lie not at 


1 4 


To SWASH. *. mo Ta make great elat- | 


| 3* 


Spenſer. | 


Roſcommon. 


i 4 ö * * * * Py * * 4 4 10 * * , 2 1 
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n . thats verb. Þ ng of |) 


water flowing, with viole Dick. 


. aſpbickler. met 
in uſe. 7 carb F 


We'll beer a ſwaſbing and a martial outhide, 
As many other r cowards have, 
That do outface it with their ſemblances- | S$hak- 
77 remember, thy | | 


Draw, if yo1 qu, be men; tego 
Jeaſping blow. * Shateſpegre's Romeo and, uit. | 


re 4 
Swa'snzr. „ g [from:/awaſh;] One w 
makes a ſhow of valour or. ese arms. 
Obſolete. 
I have obferved theſs three } * * ſuch 
anticks do not amount to a man. Shok. Henry V. 
SwarcH. #./. A ſwathe.. Not in uſe. 
One ſpreadeth thoſe band: ſo in order to lie, 
As barlie in ſeoatthes may, fill jt thereby. Tuſſer. 
Sw ATH. 1. / [ fwade, Dutch. ] 
1. A line of graſs cut down by the mower. 


With toſſing and raking, and ſetting on cox, 
Graſſe, lately in feoarbes, is meat for an ox. Tufſer, 


The ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, | 
Fall down before Bien like /mower” s ſewath. 
Shakeſpeare. 


in the 
through i 
2. A Sies quantity. | 
An affection'd aſs, that cons fate Ander book, 
and utters it by great ſeoaths. Shak. Twoulfth Nite q 
An, to bind, Saxon. ] A band; 
fill 


An Indian comb, a ſtick whereof. i is cut into 


. neither air nor ſun can paſs freely 


timer. 
* 


ſtraws laid along the ſides, and lapped round about 
it in ſeveral diſtin ſwatbs. Crews. 


they had wrapped me in above an hundred yards of 
ſroatbe. Guardian. 


To SWATHE. vv. a. [ 
bind, as a child with bands and rollers. 


* 


He pad two ſons; the eldeſt of them at thre: 


years old, 


Were ſtol'n. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. |- 
Their children are never ſwat bed, or bound about 
with any thing, when they are firſt born; but are 
put naked into the bed with their parents to lie. 
Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
Sevath'd in her lap the bold nurſe bore him out, 
With olive branches cover'd round about. Drydey. 
Maſter's feet are ſrwath'd no-longer, 
If in the night too oft he kicks, | 
Or, ſhews his loco-motive tricks. Prior. 


To SWAY. v. a. [ As German, to 
move. ] 
1. To wave in the hand ; to move or 


ſcepter. 
Glancing fire out of the iron play d, 
As ſparkles from the anvil riſe, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are Pk 
8 pen) ere 
2, To biaſs; to direct to either ſide. 
Heav'n forgive them, that ſo much have ſway d 
Your majeſty's good thoughts away from me. Sb. 
I took your hands: but was, indeed, 
Sway'd from the point, by looking down on Cæſar. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The only way 1 improve our own, 
By dealing faithfully with none; 
As bowls run true by being made 
On purpoſe falſe, and to be feoay'd. Hudibres. 


When examining theſe matters, let not tempo- 


ral and little advantages ſway you 1 a more 


Tillotſon. 


As ſoon as your graſs is mow, if it lie thick | 


three ſharp and round teeth four inches long: the | 
other part is left for the handle, adorned with fine, 


Long pieces of linen they folded. about me, till! 


e Saxon. ] To | 


P th* feoathing cloaths the other, from their nurſery | 


wield any thing maſly : as, g the | 4 


8 WA 222 
r 


| _—_ Tha lady wad: if *twere 
: yer | 
A cert hot-ſway her houſe, nes. 


lowers, 
With fuch  finooth, ales, ind K 


75 The will of man 3s by his rely faney4 
And reaſon ſays, you are the worthler maj | 


2 * * 
91 
9 * 


ä — 


On Europe thence and — Bite 
| 
The world. 4 Milton's 2 


A gentle nympb, not far from hence, 


| That wir ber . curb * the ſmooth Severn | 
| 'Sihjing is "I name. 


Take heed left a FIR | 
| | Thy judgment, to do aughts which elſe free will 
Would not admit. Milton's Paradiſ Loft. 
| The judgment is ſwayed by paſſion, "and ftorea 
with lubricous opinions, nn W con- 

ceived truths. Sunil. 
T * | This wa the rac 
To world, and land and Wen 
* = With theie 1 went, 110 
Nor idle ſtood with unaſſifting bende, 
When fivage beaſts, and men's more 9 


4 2 R —-ů ſ aac —— — 


Their virtuous toil ſubdy'd ; yet thoſe 1 
Wich pow'rful ſpeech : I ſpoke, and they dy 


D 
They will do their beſt to befund the 2 


that no man acts upon principle, chat alli is ſwayed 
dy particular malice. | . Dayenant, 


To SWaAY. V. u. 


I. To hang heavy; to 5 en bee. 

In thele perſonal reſpects, the balance ſroays-0n 

; our part, Bacon 

2. To have weight; to have influence. 
The example or fundry churches, for approba- 
tion of one thing, doth way much; but yet fill 

| 8 the * of an example only, and not of 
a law. 

3. To bear rule; to govern. 


The mind 1 feoay by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never ſagg with doubt, nor ſhake with fear, 
5 | Shakeſpeare, 
Hadft thou ay d as kings ſhould do, 
They never then had ſprung like ſummer flies. 


Shakeſpeare... 
Aged tyranny fways not as it hath power, but as- 
it is ſuffered. Shakeſpeare's King Iaur. 


Here thou ſhalt monarch reign; © 
— There didſt not: chere let him ſtill victor . . 


| 


| Sway. 1. /. [from the verb. 

1. The ſwing or ſweep of a weapon. 
To ſtrike with huge two-handed feoay. Milton. 
2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 
Are not you mov'd, when all the ſeway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? Shak, Julius 4A 
f Weight; preponderation; ; caſt of the 
balance. 


Expert. 

| When to advance, or ſtand, or turn the, 
Of battle. mY 

Power; rule; dominion. \ 

This fort had fome fear that the filling up the 
ſeats in the conſiſtory with ſo great number of lay- 
men, was but to pleaſe the minds of the people, to 
the end they might think their uke, ſome- 


ton. 


what. 
Only retain 
The name and all th addition to a hs 
The ſway, revenue, execution of th' heity. © _ 
Beloved ſons, be yours. Shakeſpeare's King Þears 
Her father counts it dangerous 
That ſhe ſhould give her ſorrow ſo much fevays. 
' And in his wiſdom haftes our ewe, 
| To ſtop the inundation of her tears. Shakeſpearte 
' Too truly Tamerlane's ſucceſſors they; . 
Each thinks a world too little for his ſauay · 
0 Dryden Aue. 


When vice prevails, and impious men dear ſroays 


* 


1 nnn 


I The poſt of honour is a private ſation. Addiſ. Cato. 
1 39 Influence 3 


** 


— 


\ = 1 | * : 2 | x * Py * 1 * A P * 3 lug D TT ne 
NC Ev , 2 „ 8 
9 3 5 Take nothipneme, who made thy mouth, in vain : 
* dis Xa | / ters her e eee 
nde. „ IX gs WS {RP zee! Hut and wine plead a pleaſure, avarice a gain 3 | ter 
_ * „ wo * 2 1. roo 22 2 his YO 
to the ui Tune: | . | is tout run for naught, Herbert. 
D ſome Tater, , fall then a philoſopher ſhould be no ſweqrer 3 
ow mind in authority doch not only follow | | for an oath, which is the end of controverſies in 


of che deſires” already within it, but 
thought of. 
Sidney. 


| They ruſh along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their lweepy froays. Dry. 


To SWEAR. v. 1. preter. fwore or fware ; 
part. Paſſ. /worn. [ /waran, , Gothick ; 
ypenian, Saxon; feveeren, Dutch. 

1. To obteſt ſome ſuperiour power ; to ut- 
ter an d * 

If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or ſwear an 

oath — bi ad his ſoul with a bond, he ſhall not break 

his words | | Numbers. 

Thee, thee an hundred langufges ſhall claim, 

And ſavage Indians fear by Anna's name. Tickel, 


2. To declare or promiſe upon oath. 
We ſhall have old ſwearing 
That they did give the rings away to men: 
But we ll outface them, and outſwear them too. 
| | | Shakeſpeare. 
T gave my love a ring, and made him ſwear 
Never to part with it; and here he ſtands, 
1 dare be ſworn for him, hE would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger, Shakeſpeare. 
I would have kept my word; | 
But, when I fevear, it is irrevocable. Sh. Hen. VI. 
Jacob ſaid, ſwear to me; and he ſzvare unto 
im. of h J Geneſis. | 
Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, which he ſo eſteemed, that, as Plutarch re- 
rts, he ſware he had rather loſe all his father's 
images than that table. Peacham. 


3. To give evidence upon oath, 
At what caſe 

Might corrupt minds re knaves as | 
To favear againſt you! Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


4 To obteſt the great name profanely. 
Becauſe of ſwearing the land mourneth. 

Fer. xxilie 10. 

Obey thy parents, keep thy word juſtly ;  ' 
Sævear not. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
None ſo nearly diſpofed to ſcoffing at religion, 
as thaſe who have accuſtomed themſelves to ſwear 
on trifling occaſions. Tillotſen. 
Hark | the ſhrill notes tranſpierce the yielding air, 
And teach the neighb'ring echoes how to fev 


ne irſelf new defires not before 


„ 
18 
, 


bedr. 


To SWEAR. v. @. N 8 
1. To put to an oath; to bind by an oath 
adminiſtred. c 
Moſes took the bones of 
ſtraitly ſevorn the children of Iſracl. Ex. xiii. 19. 
Swom aſhore, man, like a duck 3 I can ſwim 
like aduck, I'll be feworn,  Ohakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Let me fwvear you all to ſecrecy ; 
And, to conceal my ſhame, conceal my life. Dry. 


2. To declare upon oath * as, he ſwore 
treaſon againſt bis friend. | 
3. To obteſt by an oath. 


Now, by Apollo, king, thou feoear'ſt thy gods in 
| Shakeſpear Co N 


4 vain. N 1 
—0 vaſſal! miſcreant! 
Swr arts, n. . [from fevear.)] A wretch 
who obteſts the 
and profandly. | | | 
And muſt they all be hang'd that ſwear and lie? 
—— Every One. 1 
Wbo muſt hang them? 
Why, the honeſt men. 


pen the liars and fevearers are fools ; for 
re are liars. and ſevearers enow to beat the honeſt 


men, and hang them up. Shakeſpeare. 


Tung. 


| 


| 


oſeph; for he had | 


' 


Air on the ſuperficies of it, as it happens to ſeveat 
2 


- law, cannot determine any here, where reaſon only 
muſt induce, | DES * Brown. 
It is the opinion of our moſt refined 

that the ſame oath or curſe cannot, conſiſtently 
wich true politeneſs, be repeated above nine times 
in the fame company by the ſame perſon. | 

| I . Swifts Polite Converſation. 
SWEAT. ' 5. fe [ypear, Saxon; ſweet, 
Dutch. ]| 2 

1. The matter evacuated at the pores by 
heat or labour. 

Saat is ſalt in taſte; for that part of the nou- 
riſhment which is freſh and ſweet, turneth into 
| blood and fleſh ; and the ſeocar is that part which 
| is excerned. Bacon. 
+ Some inſenſible efluvium, exhaling out of the 
ſtone, comes to be checked and condenſed by the 


on the ſkins of animals. 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
| In balmy . * * 
| When Lucilius brandiſhes his pen, 
And flaſhes in the face of guilty men, 
A cold ſweat ſtands in drops on ev'ry part, 
And rage ſucceeds to tears, revenge to ſmart. . 
' Sweat is produced by changing the balance be- 
tween the fluids and ſolids Fin which health con- 
fiſts, ſo as that projectile motion of the fluids 
overcome the reſiſtance of the ſolids, Arbutbnot. 


2. Labour; toil ; drudgery. 
This painful labour of abridging was not eaſy, 
but a matter of ſeveat and watching. 2 Mac. ii. 26. 
| . The field | 
To labour calls us, now with ſweat impos'd, Milt. 


oyle 


What from Jonſon's oil and ſtueat did flow, 


Or what more. eaſy nature did beſtow 


| On Shakeſpeare's gentler muſe, in thee full grown 


Their graces both appear. Denbam. 
3. Evaporation of moiſture. | 
Beans give in the mow; and therefore thoſe 


that are to be kept are not to be thraſhed till 
March, that they have had a thorough ſeveat in 
the mows Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


To SWEAT. wv. u. preterite cet, ſeweated ; 
particip. paſſ. /aweaten. from the noun. ] 

1. To be moiſt on the body with heat or 
labour. - 


| Let rhem be free, marry them to your heirs, 
Why feveat they under burthens ? Ab 


ing, and lodking wildly, would needs ſpeak with 
ou. £6 Shakeſpeare. 
When he was brought again to the bar, to. hear 


His knell rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr'd 
With ſuch an agony, he ſwear extremely. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


— 


About this time in autumn, there reigned in the | 


city and other parts of the kingdom a diſeaſe then 


new; which, of the accidents and manner thereof, 
they called the ſweating fickneſs. Bacon's Hen. VII. 


A young tall ſquire | 
Did from the camp at firſt before him go 
At firſt he did, but ſcarce could follow ftrait,. 
Seating beneath a ſhield's unruly weight. Cotul. 


2. To toil; to labour; to drudge. 


great name wantonly | 
* N 


N * 


How the drudging goblin- ſever 

| To earn his cream bowl duly ſet; 

When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 

His ſhadowy flail bath threſh'd the corn. Milton. 


| Our author, not content to ſee 


That others write as careleſsly as he 
Though he pretends not to make things complete, 
Yet, to pleaſe you, he d have the poets faveat. 


I 


I * 


| 


fevearers, | 


| 


, 
„ 


N yy we ſe Merchant of Venice. | 
Miſtreſs Page at the door, ſeweating and blow- |. 


{1. To drive away with a 


2 1 80 N 
— b . 
— 
: * 


4 ou * N | | 
S 
1 To emit moiſture. 
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Wainſcots will fas fo that they run with wa- 
5 N acox. 
Tar © cold evenings there will be « moiftu 
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re or 
Ar upon the ſtool. Mortimer. 
0 SWEAT, v. & | | 
1. To emit as fweat = 
Earn Greaſe that 's ſevearen 
From the murtherer's gibbet, throw ie 
Into the flame. A wah Macbeth. 
For him the rich Arabia ſeveats her gums» Did. 


2. To make to ſwe ant. 
+ [from fast.] One who 
ſweats. 9770 4. 


$wza"TY. adj, [from faveat.] 
1. Covered with ſweat ; moiſt with ſweat. 
The rabblement booted. and clapp'd their 
chopp'd hands, and threw up their ſeveaty night- 
eue. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 


A ſwenty reaper from his tillage brought 
Me mend the green ear, and the yellow * 


2. Conſiſting of ſweat. 15 . « 13 
| And then, fo nice, and ſo genteel, 
Such cleanlineſs from head to heel, 
No humours groſs, or frowſy ſteams, 
ſtreams · 


SwWwRA TRR. u. 


— 


No noiſome whiffs, or feveaty Szoifte 
3. Laborious; toilſome. 
188 rere 
The fweaty forge, who edge the crooked ſeythe, 


Bend ſtubborn ſteel, and harden gleening armour, 
| Acknowledge Vulcan's aid. ui. Prior. 


To SWEET. v. a. pret. and 


ſwept. [ypapan, _ | 
om. 


What woman, having ten pieces of filver, if ſhe 
loſe one, doth not ſeveep the houſe, and feek dili- 
gently till ſhe find it? unde, xv. &. 

3. To with pomp. 
Let fratitick Talbot triumph for a While, 

And, like a peacock, ſcbcep along his tail. 


4. To drive or carry off wi 


celerity and. 
violence. | 


1 


With barefac'd power, ſweep him from my ſight, 

And bid my will avouch it; yet I muſt not. Shas. 
The river of Kiſhon ſwept them away. Jud. v. 
The bluſtering winds ſtriving for victory fawepr. 


the ſnow from off the tops of thoſe high moun- 
tains, and caſt it down unto the plains in ſuch 
abundance, that the Turks lay as men buried alive... 


| | Knolles's Hiſftorys 
: Flying bullets no?“ 25 
To execute his rage appear too flowz ; 

They miſs or /wweep but common ſouls away; 


x My looking is the fire of peſtilence, 
That feveeps at once the people and the 


I T have already ſept the ſtakes, and with the 
common good fortune of proſperous gameſtets can 
be content to fit. f 
Is this the man who drives me before him 
To the world's ridge, and ſweeps me off like rub- 
biſh ? Dryden. 
Fool! time no change of motion knows; 
Wich yas ſpeed the torrent flows 
Io ſweep fame, power, and wealth away; 
The paſt 4 all by bs poſſeſt, ve 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, 
By giving, bids them live, to-day. = Fenton. 


prince. 


A 3 


a huge heap of gold; hut never obſerved a ſharper, 
Who under his arm ſwept a great deal of it into 
| his hat. | a a 1 5 | Sab . - 

with celerity and force; 


/ 


5. To paſs over 


6. To rub over, 


1 


| Their long deſcending train, 


| With rubigs edg'd and fapphires, /avep7 the plain. 
= | | Dryden. 
To 


Duden. 


A duke holding in a great many hands, drew 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


For ſuch a loſs Opdam his life muſt pay. Wafers 


Dryden. 
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7. To gie with a lo 


975 S0 5. 


mould read 


3. Violent an general deſtruction. 


we. 


eke. 
Deſcend, ye nine ; delcend, and ui | 
| Tho breathing 4 inſpire, © 5 


Wake into voice each filent ſtring, ©) 
And ſeperp the lounding Iyre. | Pope, 
. N. 


1. To paſs with violence, tumult, or ſwift· 
' neſs, Per in the firſt quotation we 


Haſte me to know it, that I with wings as foift 
As meditation or the e abr 


May feoeep to my revenge. } 
A poor man that 
2 ſweeping rain which _ no ta yore 
Prov. <xvtti. 3. 


Covert in Her'tourſe 


Tow'rds the Sabrinien ſhores, as faveeping from her | 


Takes Ton. Drayton. 
ore tempeſtuous winds ariſe, 
| Stars —. through the darleneſs gild the night 


With froeeping glories, and long trails of __ 
2. To paſs with ponip; 40 paſs with an 


equal motion. 
he feveeps it through the court with troops of 


ladies, 


More like an emprefs than duke Humphrey's wife. 


Shakeſpeare. 
by xn le dreams f often will be by, . 
n cep along re your cloſing eye. 
3. To move with a long reach. 
Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 


A feeeping firoke along the crackling jaws» Ts | 


SwEEP. #./. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of ſweeping. 


2. The compaſs o any violent or con- 
tinued motion, 

A door drags, when, by its ill hanging on its 
Hinges, or. by the ill boarding of the room, the 
bottom edge of the door rides in its ſeveep upon 
the floor. Maron : Mechanical —_ | 

A torrent ſwell'd | 
With wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its ſeozep, trees, houſes, men, Philips. * 

In countries ſubject to great epidemical feweeps, 
men may live very long; but where the „I 2 
of the chronical diſtemper is great, it is not likely 
to be fo. Graunt. 

4- Direction of any motion not rectilinear. 

Having made one inciſion a little circularly, 


begin a ſecond, bringing it with an op fite ſweep 
to meet the other. 4 Sbarp. 


SWEE'PER, . /; [from ue ep.] One that 
ſweeps. | 


_SwEE' PINGS, #. / [from fweep.] That 


which is ſwept away. 


Should this one broomſtick enter the ſcene, co- 
vered with duſt, though the ſweepings of the fineſt 
lady's chamber, we ſhould deſpiſe its vanity. Swift. 


; 4 SWEE PNET. 1. J. [ Aaveep and net.] A 


net that takes in a great compaſs. 
She was a feveepnet for the Spaniſh ſhips, which 
8 happily fell into her 52 . 4 Cambden. 
WEE'PSTAKE. 2. % | ſaveeþ and fake, 
A man that wins all. 0 g 
Is 't writ in your revenge, 
That ſcbeepſtale you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loſer? Shakeſpeare. 
SwEE'PY. adj. from faveep.)] Paſſing Nick 
great ſpeed and violence over a great 
compaſs at once. 
They ruſh along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their faveepy roy. 5 
en. 
SWEET. ad. [Tpere, Sax. ſeet, Dutch. 


| 


| 
like | 


N 
, 


| 


1. Pleaſing to any ſenſe 
a cxpreſies y pleaſant . of al- 
1 


, 


4. Melodious to the ear. 


* whoſe fruit is 


8. Mild; ſoft; gentle. 


— 


buoy mukck 
the ſweetneſs of a roſs, — differs 

from them all ; nor yet have any- of theſe the 
ſame ſweetneſs as diſcourſe, ae or meditation 


| "hath; yet the foyal-Pſalmift faith of a man, we 
' took ſaveet counſel together : and of God, m me- 
ditation of him ſhall be CBE BD, Vatts. 
2. Luſcious to the | 
bp: This Ka lied ME # wdhakdesy | Davie. 
3. Fragrant to the ſmell. 


Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled wines 
And Iniew Jager woes to make the lodging ſweet. 


_ Shakeſpeare. 

Where a calpbow "7 
there, breatheth a feveer ſmell ; for that this hap- 
peneth but in certain — which have ſome 
ſweetneſs, which the dew of the raj 
forth. 78 
Shred very ſmall with thyme, 
and alittle winter ſavoury. -. 


Bacon. 
alton”s 


Lament the ceaſing of a ſweeter breath, Pope. 
The ſtreets with treble voices ting, 

To ſell the bounteous product of the ſpring 3 

Sweet-ſmelling flowers, and elders early bud. Gay. 


The dulcimer, all organs of top. Milton. 
Her ſpeech is grac'd with fepecter ſound 
Than in another's ſong Is found. Waller. | 


No more the ftreams their murmurs ſtrall forbear, 
A ſweeter muſick than their own to hear; 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, | 
Fair Daphne's dead, and muſick i is n mare, $1.90: 


5. Beautiful to the eye. 


Heav'n blefs thee 3 | 


Thou haſt the ſaveet?f face I ever look'd on. 
Shakiſpeare. 
6. Not alt. 


The white of an egg, or blood mingled with 
ſalt water, gathers the ſaltneſs, and maketh the 


Water ſweeter ; this may be by adheſſon. | 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


The ſails drop with rain, 
Seveet waters mingle with the briny main. Dryd. 


7. Not ſour. 


Time changeth fruits from more four to more 
ſweet; but contrariwiſe liquors, even thoſe that 
are of the j Juice of fruit, from more ſevect to more 
ſour, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Trees whoſe fruit is acid laſt longer than thoſe 
ſrveet. Bacon, 

When metals are diſſolved in acid menſtruums, 
and the acids, in conjunction with the metal, act 


after a different manner, ſo that the compound 


has a different taſte, much milder than before, 
and ſometimes a ſweet one; is it not becauſe the 
acids adhere to the metallic particles, and thereby 
loſe much of their activity:? Newton's Opticks, 


Let me report to him ; 
Your feveet dependency, and you ſhall find 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs.” 


| Shakeſpeare. 
The Pleiades before him danc'd, 


| Shedding ſaveet influence. Milton. 


Mercy has, could Mercy's ſelf be ſeen, 


No faveeter look than this propitious queen. Wall. | 
9. Grateful; pleaſing. 


Nothing ſo ſaverte is as our countrie's earth, 


And joy of thoſe, from whom we claime our birth, 
| Chapman. | 


Milton. 


Sweet interchange of hill and valley. 
Euryalus, | 
Than whom-the' Trojan hoſt 
No fairer face or ſweeter air could boaſt, 
Drydenꝰs Aneid 
10. Not ſtale; not ſtinking : as, that meat 
is ſweet. 
SWEET. #. /. 
1. Sweetnels ; ſomething pleaſing. 


Piuck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 


— 


over or toucheth, 


 draweth | 


1 $ 


The foes which is their poiſon. Shak. Coriolanus. | | 


To interrupt the 


* 


e . of $1 1 : — 3 
Taught to live' | * 
The eaſieſt way; nor wich petplexin 5 
A Pen 1% 
Now fince the Latian and the Trojan brood | 
Have tafte@-vengeance, and the Nets of blood, 
den': 
| Con Core ths Hikes GR WIE. * 
And unconcern'd forfake the, ſweets of Wt ; 


We have fo an abhorrence of pain, — 
|/a tirtls of it ex inguiſhes all our pleaſures ; a little - 
bitter mingled in our cup leaves no reliſh. 6f the 


Love had ordaln'd that it was. Abra's * P 
| To mix the ſrocets, and miniſter the urn. Prior, 
2. A word of endearment, - 

Seveet ! leave me here a while; 
My ſpirits grow dull, and fain 1 would beguile 


The tedi d with 1 . 
2 l feoeet ? Herts 
' Have I too long been abſent theſe lips? 
| Ben Tonſone- 
A perfume. +y 
5 Az, in perfumes, 


Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt ; 
Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich refult of all: i 
So ſhe was all a ſweet. ©, _ 
Flowers _ 
| Janumerable, by the ſoft ſouth-weſt ' 
Open'd, and gather'd by religious hands, - 
Rebound their ſweets rom th" odoriferous pave. - 
: ment. riot. 


SWEE'TB READ, 3. J. The pancreas of the 
calf, 
Never tie yourſelf always to eat meats of eaſy di- 
geſture, as veal, pullets, or artery 
| 4 on Conſi oſun: tions. 
Sæwweerbread and collops _ with ſkewers lee 
About the ſides; imbibing what they deck'd. 
h . Dryden. 
When you roaſt a breaſt of veal, remember your 
ſweetheart the butler loves a ſtocethread. Swift. 


SWEE TBRIAR. 7. ect and briar. 
A fragrant "el U 5 


For March come violets and peach-tree in bloſ- 
ſom, * eee in bloffom, and ſeveetbriar. 


Bacer. 
SW . rio. n. . [gricas we An 
herb. Ainſcu. 


Swexrerezlr. 1. J. wi Lat.] A 
plant. l f * Ty 


Dryden, 


| To SWEE'TEN. v. a. [from wer. ] 


1. To make ſweet. 

The world the garden is, the is the flow'r 
That ſweetens all the place; the i is the gueſt / 
Of rareft price. p Sidney. 

Here is the ſmell of the blood ſtill: all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not ſeveeren this little hand. 

Sbaleſpeare . 
Give me an ounce of civet to my ima- 
gination, _ Vlg s King Lears 
| With faireſt flow'rs, Fidele, 
eten thy ſad grave. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Be humbly minded, know your poſt ; 
Sxweeten your tea, and watch. your toaſt i 


2. To make mild or kind. 

All kindneſſes deſcend upon ſuch a temper, 25 
rivers of freſh waters falling into the main ea; 
the ſea ſwallows them all, but is not chan ed or 
ſweetened by them. auth. 
Devotion ſoftens his heart, enlightens his m—_ 
feveetens his temper, and makes every thing * 
comes from him inſtructive, wake * 7 | 
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"I. 
z. To make leſs painful. 
5 She. the ſweetneſs of my heart, feveetens 

the death which her fi brought upon ri 
* | | | Ney. 


Thou ſhalt ſecure her helpleſs ſex from harms, 
And ſhe thy cares will fewecten with her charms, ' 


Intereſt of ſtate 
may have ned the 
ſort, but impreſſions are not ſo eaſily worn out of 
the minds of the vulgar. Addiſon. 

Thy mercy feveet*ned ev'ry ſoil, 

Made ev ry region pleaſe; - | 

The hoary Alpin hills it warm'd, 
And ſmooth d the Tyrthene ſeas. 
4. To palliate; to reconcile. 
Theſe leſſons may be gilt and feveetered as we or- 


— =- 
—_ 
_ | 


| 2 
change of circumſtances 


ger pills and potions, ſo as to take off the diſguſt of | 


the remedy. | L' Eftrange. 
5. To make grateful or pleaſing. _ 
| I would have my love 
Angry ſometimes, to ſweeten off the reſt ' 
Of her behaviour, Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
6. To ſoften ; to make delicate, 

Corregio has made his memoxy immortal, by 
the ſtrength he has given to hif figures, and by 
ſweetening his lights and ſhadows, and melting them 
into each other ſo happily, that they are even im- 
perceptible. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

To SwEE'TEN. v. #, To grow ſweet. - 
Where a waſp hath bitten in a grape, or any 
fruit, it will feveeten haſtily. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
 SWEE TENER., 2. , [from faveeten.] 
1. One that palliates ; one that repreſents 
things tenderly, | 
But you who, till your fortune's made, 

Muſt be a ſweet" ner by your trade, 

- Muſt ſwear he never meant us ill. Swift. 

Thoſe ſofteners, 2 and compounders, 
ſhake their heads ſo ſtrongly, that we can hear their 
pockets jingle. Scift. 

2. That which contemperates acrimony. 

Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg- 
ſhells, are preſcribed as ſweeteners of any ſharp 
humours. Temple. 


[Fweet and Heart.] 


- 


red as any roſe. 0 N 
One thing, ſeveetbeart, I will aſk, 
Take me for a new-faſhion'd maſk. Cleaveland. 


A wench was wringing her hands and crying ; 
ſhe had newly parted with her ſweetheart. L'Eftr. | 


She interprets all your dreams for gheſe, 
Foretells th' eſtate, when the rich uncl Mes, 


SWEE'TING. 2. [from fweet. 
1. A ſweet Juſcious apple. 
A child will chuſe a 


ſently fair and pleaſant,” and refuſe a runnet, be- 
cauſe it is then green, hard and four, 


2. A word of endearment. 
| Trip no further, pretty ſeueeting; 
ournies end in lovers meeting. Shakeſpeare. 
SWEE"TISH. adj. [from ſweet.) Somewhat 
ſweet, Ne > eg 
Th 
which > 
Feoeetiſh chyle. | 4 
SWEE'TLY. adv. from feveer.] Ina 
manner; with {weetneſs. 
he beſt wine for ray beloved goeth down feucetly. 


He bore his . 


ſweet 


great commiſſion in his look; 


But. ſtocerly temper d awe, and ſoften'd all he ſpoke. 
No poet ev a ſi CR: ah 
et ever /wweetly fun a 
Valeſs he were fins Pl 3 


bebus young; - 


. 


reflections to the politer | 


And ſees a ſevectheart in the ſacrifice. Dryd. Juv. | 


eeting, becauſe it is pre- 


Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
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Addi. Spes. 
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eſteemed that blood pituitous naturally, 
abounded with an exceeding quantity of 
Flyer. 
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95 Unleſs like Venus * her prime. 4 . 
VEE Tu BAT. 2. /. | feveet and meat. 
Delicacies made of — . 


ſugar. | , oy 
Mopfa, as glad as oe to go of ſuch an 
' errand, quickly returned. | Sidney. 

- Why all the charges of the nuptial feaſt, * 


Wine and deſerts, and ſeveetmears to digeſt.  Dryd: | 


There was plenty, but the diſhes were ill ſorted ; 
whole pyramids of ſeweetmeats for boys and women, 
but little ſolid meat for men. | Drydens 

Make your tranſparent ſeoeetmeats truly nice, 
With Indian ſugar and Arabian ſpice. 

King's Cookery, 

If a child cries for any unwholeſome fruit, you 
purchaſe bis quiet by giving him a leſs hurtful 
feoeetmeat ; this may preſerve his health, but ſpoils 
his mind. , : Locke. 


At a lord-mayor's feaſt, the ſwweetmeats do not | 


make their appearance till people are cloyed with 
beef and mutton. Addiſon. 
They are allowed to kiſs the child at meeting 
and parting z but a profeſſor, who 
will not ſuffer them to bring any preſents of - toys 
or feveetmeats. 7 


Swift. 

SWEE' TNESs. #. /. [from feveet.] The 
uality of being ſweet in any of its 
enſes ; fragrance ; melody; luſciouſ- 
neſs ; deliciouſneſs; agreeableneſs ; de. 
lightfulneſs ; gentleneſs of manners ; 
mildneſs of aſpect. a 


She, the ſweetneſs of my heart, even ſweetening 
the death which her ſweetneſs brought upon me. 


Sidney. | | 
SE Addiſons. . 


The right form, the true figure, the natural co- 
lour that is fit and due to the dignity of a man, to 
the beauty of a woman, to the feveerneſs of a young 
babe. Ajcham. 
O our lives ſweetneſs ! 
That we the pain of death would hourly bear, 
Rather than die at once. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth forth 
a ſweet ſmell : for this happeneth but in certain 
matters which have in themſelves ſome feveetneſs, 
which the gentle dew of the rainbow draweth forth. 
| | Bacon. 
His ſweetneſs of carriage is very particularly re- 
membered by his contemporaries, Fell. 
Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows, 
With fevcerneſs not to be expreſt in proſe. Roſcom, 


Suppoſe two authors equally ſweet, there is a great | 


diſtinction to be made in ſweetneſs ; as in that of 
ſugar, and that of honey. D 

This old man's talk, though honey flow'd 
In every word, would now loſe all its ſweetneſs. 


| Praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham's ſtrength and Waller's ſevearneſs 
join. 

A man of good education, excellent underſtand- 
ing, and exact taſte; theſe qualities are adorned 
with great maodeſty, and a moſt amiable ſweetneſs 


of temper. ; Swift. 

SWEETWI LLIAM. 72. /. [armeria, Lat.] 

SWEETWL LLOW, : Plants. * A ſpecies 
of gilliflowers. 1 | 


WEETWI'LLOW: 2. /. 


Gale or Dutch 
myrtle. 8 7 


To SWEL 1. wv. u. participle paſſ. favollen, | 


[ppellan; Sax. faveller, Dutch.) 
1. To grow bigger; to grow turgid ; to 
extend the parts. 
Propitious T yber ſmooth'd his wat*ry way, 
He roll'd his river back, and pois'd he ſtood, © 
A gentle ſwelling, and a peaceful flood. Dryd. En. 
2. To tumify by obſtruction. | 
| - Strangely viſited people, 
All fwvoz and ulc'rous, pitiful to the 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. Shak. Mach. 
Ssvol en is his breaſt; his inward pains encreaſe, 
All means are us'd, and all without ſucceſs. Dryd. 
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| knſpir's to rhyme, \ © | 1 


9 ſtands by, | 


diſon. | 


Pope. | 
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hath been balm to heal their wounds, 


Here he comes, felling like a turkey-cock: 
| . Shakeſpearee 


protuberate, | 


| This iniquity ſhall be as a breach ready to fall, 


_ ſwelling out in a high wall. Jaiab, xxx. 13. 
7. To riſe into a ce; to be elated. 
In all things elſe above our humble fate, 
Your equal mind yet ſevells not into ſtate» Dryden. 
8. To be inflated with anger. 
I Mill help every one from him chat froellerb 
againſt him, and will ſet him at reſt, Pſalms, xii. 6. i 


So much they love it; but to ſtubborn ſpirits 
They fell and grow as terrible as ſtorms. Shak 
To grow upon the view.. 
O for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend ' 
The *r heaven of invention 
A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to act, 


N 
9. 


10. It implies commonly a 
thing wrong. A 

| Your youth admires 

The throws and ſellings of a Roman ſoul, 

Cato's bold flights, th* extravagance of virtue. 


notion of ſome - 


len. 


Immoderate valour ſwells into a fault. 
Te SWELL. v. a. | 

1. To cauſe to. riſe or 
| tumid, 

Wind, blow the earth into the ſea, | 

Or fevell the curled waters *bove the main. Shake. 


increaſe ; to make 


* 


And you who ſwell thoſe feeds with kindly rain. 


Dryden 


o 


2. To 


gravate ; to heighten. _ 
cadillos are put to ſwell the charge. Atterbury. 
3. To raiſe to arrogance... | by 
All theſe miſeries proceed from the ſame natural 
with long plenty, pride, and exceſs. 2 
The iting of men, who, ſuoln with pride, 
Refus'd his preſents, and his prayers deny d. Dryd.. 


SwELL. 2. / [from the verb.] Extenſion 
of bulk | 


? The ſwan's down feather, I 
That ſtands upon the fevell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines. Shaleſp. Ant. and Cleqp 
SwE"LLING. #./. [from fwwell.] ö 
1. Morbid tumour. 
There is not a chronical diſeaſe that more fre- 


» 


of than ſtrumong or ſcrophulous ſwellings or ulcers. 
| Blackmores 

2. Protuberance ; prominence. 
The ſuperficies of ſuch plates are not even, but 


e thickneſs of the 
Newton's Optickss 


have many cavities and ſeve/lin 
| low ſoever, do a little vary 
| plate. 
3. Effort for a vent. | 
My heart was torn in pieces to ſee the huſband 
ſuppreſſing and keeping down the /wellings of his 
grief. VR Tatler, 
To SWELT. v. 2. Io 
if that be the meaning. n 
- Cheartful blood in faintneſs chill did melt, 
Which, like a fever fit, through all his body /welt. 
| | Spenſer's Fairy Queens 


7s SWE/LTER. v. . [This is loppoſed 
SY 920 | 


bend: --. ES. 


We have made peace of enmity ; 
Between theſe favelli wrong-incenſed 2 ; 
| TW. bakeſpeare. 
The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, [x32 


And monarchs to behold the ſelling ſcene. Shak. . 


You who 7 che ground with ſeeds of grain, 


% 


It is low ebb with his accuſer, . when ſuch pec- 


cauſes, which have uſually attended kingdoms ſewolew * 
, ö Clar endon. x 


quently introduces the diſtemper I am diſcourſing. 


To break ont in ſweat, 
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2. To deviate ;. to 
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Ik the ſun's exceſſive heat 

Makes our bodies ſtwelter, 

To an oſier hedge we get 
For a friendly ſhelter; 


15 There we may 


Think and pray, 
Betore death N * 1 
* Stops our breath,” Chalkhil. 


To SWELTER. v. a. To parch, or dry 


Some would always have long nights and ſhort 


days; others again long days and ſhort nights; 
one climate would be ſcorched ind ſtbeltered with 
.everlaſting dog-days, while an eternal December 
blaſted another. Bentley” s Sermons. 


SWI LTA. adj. [from fwelter.] Suffocat- 


ing with heat. 


deep. 


0 SW RR D. v. . To breed a green turf, 


[See To Swarp.] g 
The clays that are long in ſevering, and little 
ſubject to weeds, are the beſt land for clover, 

x Mortimer. 


To SWERVE. b. 4. [Aer ven, Saxon and 


Dutch. } 


1. To wander; to rove. 


- A maid thitherward did run, 
To catch her ſparrow, which from her did 
3 of Sidney. 
The ſtoerwing vines on the tall elms prevail, 
Unhurt by fouthern thow'rs or northern hail. - 
: Dryden. 


depart from rule, cuſ- 
tom, or duty. * 


That which angels do clearly behold, and with- 
out any ſcwerving obſerve, is a law celeſtial and 
heavenly. | Hooker. 

Howſoever fevervings are now and then incident 
into . the courſe of nature, nevertheleſs, ſo con- 
ſtantly the laws of nature are by natural agents 
obſerved, that nv man denieth but thoſe things 
which nature worketh are wrought always, or for 
the moſt part, after one and rhe ſame man::e;. Hook. 

The ungodly have laid a ſnare for me; but yet 
I ever ve not from thy commandments. Com. Pray. 

| | Wecel the faireſt youth 
That ever made the eye ſewerwe. S bakeſpeare. 

There is a protection very juſt which princes 
owe to their ſeryants, when, in obedience to their 
Juſt commands, upon extraordinary occaſions, in 
the execution of their truſts, they ſwwerwe from the 
ſtrict letter of the law. Clarendon. 

Till then his majeſty had not in the leaſt ſcer ved 
from that act of parliament. Clarendor. 

Annihilation in the courſe of nature, defect an 
fwerwving in the creature, would immediately fol- 
low.” i Halecui. 

Firm we ſubſiſt, yet poſſible to ſeverve. Milicn. 

Many who, through the <-ontagion of ill exam- 
ples ever ve exceedingly from the rules of their holy 

aith, yet would upon ſuch an extraordinary warning 


Atterb. Serm 


wg 


de brought to comply with them. 
3. To ply; to bend. 
With many an inroad gor'd. Milton. 
4. [I know not whence derived.] To 
chmb on a narrow. body. 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear, 
Upon the t»pmoſt branch: the tree was high, 
Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I feavere'd. 


She fled, returning by the way ſhe went, 

And ſwerv'd a ong er bow with ſwift aſcent. Dry. 
SWIFT. adj. [ypre, Saxon. ] 
1. Moving far in a ſhort time; quick; 
fleet; ipeedy; nimble ; rapid. 
Thou art ſo tar before, 
That fevifteft wing of recompence is flow 
To overtake thee, 


# 


Dryden. 
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to be cots 0s fultry) To be 

| pajned with at. nad | 


| 
fewerve. | 


Now their mightieſt quell'd, the battle ſrwerw'd } * 


than any out of other muſkets. - 
To him with ſcoift aſcent he up return'd. Milt. 
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Vet are theſe feet, whoſe trengthleſs 
Unable to ſupport this Jump of clay, | 
Swift-winged with defire to get agrave. Shakeſp. 
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Men of war, whoſe faces were like the faces of 


| lions, and as ſwift as the roes 
We imitate and praiſe to 


upon the mountains. 
11 Chron. Xil. 8. 
make ſtvifter motions 

Bacon. 


Things that move ſo fewift as not to affect the 


ſenſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhablediſtances 


of their motion, and ſo cauſe not any train of ideas 
in the mind, are not perceived to move. Locke. 


It preſerves the ends of the bones, from incaleſ- | 


cency, which they, being ſolid bodies, would con- 
tract from any ſwift motion. Kay. 
Thy ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as hig 
As any other Pegaſus can fly; ;; 
So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the ſwift-finn'd racers of the flood. Dorſet. 
Clouded in a deep aby ſs of light, 
While preſent; too ſevere for human fight, 
Nor ſtaying longer than one ſcuift-wing'd night. 
3 | | Prior. 
Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, and 
the fwift-footed martin purſued him. - Arbuthnot, 
There too m — once my beſt delight, 
Once ſevift of foot, and. terrible in fight. Pope's Od. 
* Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 
- Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. 


| | Pope. 
Let every man be ſwift to hear, low to ſpeak. 
; - , a 4. 1. 19. 
Io miſchief ift. 4 Milton. 


SWIrT. 2. , The current of a ſtream. 


* - 


eee 


f 


He can live in the ſtrongeſt ſtoifts of the water. 


N alten. 


SwIr T. 2. /. from the quickneſs of their 


flight; apus.] A bird like a ſwallow ; 
a martin. | 

Swifts and ſwallows have remarkably ſhort legs, 

and their toes graſp any thing very ſtrongly. Derb. 
Sw1'FTLY. adv. | from fewift.] Fleetly ; 

rapidly ; nimbly ; 
velocity. 

Theſe move ſeviftly, and at great diſtance; but 
then they require a medium well diſpoſed, and their 
tranſmũ ſſion is eaſily ſtop Bacon's Nat Hiſt. 

Pleas'd with the paſſage, we flide ſwiftly on, 


And ſee the dangers which we cannot ſhun. Dryd. 


In decent order they. advance to light ; 
Yet then too ſwiftly fleet by human fight, 
And meditate too ſoon their everlaſting flight. Prior. 
Sw1'FTNESS. 7, /. [from bit.] Speed; 
nimbleneſs; rapidity ; - quickneſs ; ve- 
locity ; celerity. | 
Let our proportions for theſe wars 
Be ſoon collected, and all things thought upon, 
That may with reaſonable ſwiftneſs add 
More feathers to our wings. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
We may outrun 
By violent ſwiftne/s that which we run at; 
And ppſe by over-running. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Speed to deſcribe whoſe fewiftn:;/s number fails. 


% 


Exulting, till. he finds their nobler ſenſe 
Their diſproportion'd ſpeed does recompenſe z 
Then curſes his conſpiring icet, whoſe-ſeent 


Betrays that ſafety which their fwoiftneſs lent. Denb. 


Such is the mighty ſeoifine/s ot y ur mind, 
That, like the earth's, it icaves our ſenſe behind. 
| Dryden. 
To Swis. v. n. [ fwiga, Iſlandick.] T 
drink by large draughts. 
To SWILL. v. a. [ypilgan, Saxon.] 
4. To drink luxuriouſly and groſsly. 


| The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruitful vines, 


Swills your warm blood like waſh, and makes his 


trough 


In your embowell'd boſoms. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
wh | 


* 
e 


with celerity; with 


| 


| 


ilten. 
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The moſt common of theſe cauſes are an heres). 
be diſpoftion, and ſwilling down great quantitic, 
of cold liquors. Y A Arbutbne, 
5 Such is the poet, freſh in pay, 
| The third night's profits of his play ; 
His morning draughts till noon-can fron, | 
| Among his brethren of the quill, Swift, 
2. To waſh; to drench. | 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock N 
O'erhang and jute his confounded baſe, + | 
Sill d with the wild and waſteful ocean. Shakeſp, 
With that a German oft has ſebilPd his throat 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine beſtow'd 
The generous rummer. SW, * Philips, 
3. To inebriate; to ſwell with plenitude, 
I ſhould be logg 
To meet the rudeneſs and ſcuill'd inſolence 
Of ſuch late waſſailers. Miltry, 
He drinks a filling draught ; and, lin'd within, 
Will ſupple in the bath his outward ſkin. Dryder, 
Sw1LL. . /. [from the verb.] Drink luxu- 


rioufly poured down. 
Give ſwine fuch fevil/ as you have. Mortiner, 
Thus as they ſwim in mutual ſeill, the talk 
Reels faſt from theme to theme. 


Swi LLER. 7. 


Themſe, 
. [from ill.] A luxiri. 
ous drinker.. | "Meh 


To SWIM. v. z. preterite /wam, fwor, 
or /wum. [rpuaman, Saxon; ſavemmer, 
Dutch.) | e 
1. To float on the water; not to ſink. 
I will ſcarce think you have ſwam in a gondola, 
| | wh. Shekeſpear:, 
We have ſhips and boats for going under water, 
and brooking of ſeas; alſo ſeomming-girdles and 
ſupporters. . ö Bacm, 
2. To move progreſſively in the water by 
the motion of the limbs. © 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And ſwim to yonder point. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, 
I have ventur'd, 

Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glor ß; 
But far beyond my depth. Shakeſp. Henry VIII; 

The ſoldiers counſel was to kill the priſoners, 
let any of them ſhould ſcoim out and eſcape, 
| Afts, xxvii. 42. 
The reſt, driven into the lake, were ſeeking to 
fave cheir lives by ſwimming ; they were lain in 
coming #9 land by the Spanith horſemen, or elſe in 
their ſwimming ſhot by the harquebuſiers. Nala. 
Animals ſwim in the ſame manner as they go, 
and need no other way of motion for natation in 
the water, than for progreſſion upon the land. 
mY 8 Brown's Vulgar Error:. 
Tis g ghted wolf now fevims among the ſheep, 
The yetiow lion wanders in the deep: 
The ſtag ſeoims faſter than he ran before. Dryden 
Blue Triton gave the ſignal from the ſhore; | 
The ready Nereids heard, and ſwam before 
To ſmooth the ſeas. Dryden. 


3. To be conveyed by the ſtream. 
With tenders of our pr tection of them from 
the fury of thoſe who would foon drown them, if 
they refuſed to ſwim down the popular ſtream with 
them. King Charles. 
wem with the tide, and the water under me 
was bucyant. , ig Dryden. 
4. To glide along with a ſmooth or diz 
motion. 2 1 
| She with pretty and with timing gate , 
Following, her womb then rich with / Jeu 
ſquire, g "WM 
Would imitate. Ne 
A hoveri g miſt came froimming o er bis bg = 
And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting night. Dry 
My flack hand dropt, and all the idle ay 
Prieſts, altars, victims ſwam before my 91 
The fainting foul ſtood ready wing'd for N 
And o'er his eye- balls ſwam the ſhades of oy 
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10 „ Were It not ge dest del government eee 

N a Aer rerr ve 1 Tina eprom? 2 2255 ae OS evil fr of orege === 
2 De Dee be Te Sane, », e Ig Saxon] , #6 tnonky borngnen- 
6. T0 be In 1. To wave to and fro hanging looſely. * ; SWINGE. 0. . [ypmgan; Saxon, The 


II. died if a gendulum would ſwing, faſter or 
— N Lo me with clouds , when nn 3 28 Ar „in chis word, all its en 


tenance, 1 withdraw myſelf from cheſe exſuction of the air, chan otherwiſe. Boyle. | | nds as in gem gem, giant. ] 


lowering coun It the coach rung but the leaſt to one fide, ſhe | f · To whip 3 to to putlih, 
4 — ' (canes. h the — Frau, { uſed to ſhriek > toud, chat "all concluded ſhe was 'q Sir, I ws in love with my Ned Fan 
overturned. ee burbs | | you Nene de for ny ove, dich bes me the = 
* Sudden the ditches well the meadows ee | ack hath hanged himſelf: let us go ſee how 4 r 8 7 
de Arbuthbnot. |} keſpeare's Two Gentlemen rhe, 
7. To have abundance. of any quality 3 | = the ſwingi gns your ears offend This very rev'rend letcher, quite worn ouʒt a 
flow in any thing. - 5 ho. 45 | (With creaking noiſe, 1 rainy floyds W 11 Poon br on N — ö prod —_— gout, "I 
now cim in | .} Forgets what he in you es done, 
Ere long 82 and laugh 3 for which 2. To fly backwardand forward ona rope. | hmm n 
The world a world of tears muſt weep. - Milton. by SwixG. v. a. preterite, /avang ung. | 2 Juvenal. 
To SwiM. V. a. To paſs by ſwimming. 4 Au looſe! c ftr The printer brought along with im a bundle 
Sometimes he thought to. ſeiw the ſtormy main, 1. K eto play loolely on a Kring. of thoſe papers, which, in the hrafeof the whig« 
2. 10 whirl round in the air.  coffechoules, hive feoi Examiner. Sw. 
By ſtreteh of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain. Dryd. 
SwizM. v. % from the verb.] The blad- His ſword prepar'd, 2. To move as a la "Nor i in uſe. 
. they | He ſtwang about his head, and cut the winds. He, wroth to ſee * kingddm fail, ai 
der of fiſhes by wen _ ſupported |. | Shakeſpeare. Swinger the ſcaly horror of his folded tail. Milton 
in the water. 1 Take bottles and ſwing them: fill not the bot- SwiNnGs. #./. [from the verb. ] A ſwa 
| The braces have the nature and uſe of tendons, dies full, but leave ſome air, elſe the liquor cannot I « ts Y 3 
in contracting the Hoim, and thereby transfufing}' - play nor flower. Bacon. 4 ſweep of any thing 1 in motion. Not in 
the air out of one bladder into another, or WO | | Swinging à red-hot i iron about, or faſtening it uſe. 65 
8 tag] 1 dem 4 th 4 "1 my a wheel under that motion, it will os, grow | NES ws A a by — = 2 
I * . win. * renders ſroin I. 
1. One Who ſwims. 8 7 Swing thee in the air, ther daſh thee down, — Bi 
| Birds find eaſe in the depth of the air, as ſroim- | To th' hazard of thy brains and ſhatter'd 27+ "i * e — | [ Fvinge — : 
mers do in a decp watere Bacon. | "2: c man W reten N 
Latiroſtrous pt flat-billed birds being generally 90 To wave aer . . I do feats of * 1 | e fr... 
ſwimmers, the _— is e ee for action. annere TH * Vou had not four ſuch K in all the 470 
Line! * | Long He ſevings his tail, and ahn turns him 3 * inns of court again. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 4 o 
By the bold frvimmer, in I rt — SwIx o. 2. / [from the verb. ] Swi'NGER. #. J. [from fwing.] He whe . 


Of accident diſaſtrous. ' 
2. The /avimmer is Gevated in the fore legs | 


} 


1. Motion of any thing han looſely. ſwings ; a hurler. 
In caſting of 7 — de en, to ly. a} Swr 2 adj. [from Fwinge. 1 Great; 


— — — * 
gz” — 4 3.0” 
* 0 Xx: * 
— - . 
— —— 


of a horſe, above the knees, and upon | | greater ſwing, are-farſt caſt backward, | I A low word. (| 
the inſide, and almoſt upon the back Bacon Natural Hiſtory. CE countrymen ſeeing the lion difarmed, with 5 | 
arts of the hind legs, a little below the Men uſe a pendulum, a a-more ſteady and regu- || a ſwinging cudgel broke off. the match, L Eſtrange. 13 
4 eg, . lar motion than that of the earth; yet if any one] A good ſwinging ſum of John's readieſt caſh went 10 
am: this part is without hair, and re-] : ſhould aſk how he certainly knows that the tw} towards building of Hocus's countryhouſe. Arbutb. ls 
ſembles a  piecs of hard dry horn. | ſucceſſive 8 a 1 py are equal, it pry Sw1” NGINGLY. adv. [from Fwinging, or þ 4 i 
Farrier's Dig. | be very bard to atisfy him. N A ] Vaſtly; greatly. 4 : 
Swi MMINGLY. adv, from favimming,] | 2 A line on which any thing hangs — — print neither paniphlts nor W 
Smoothly ; without obſtruction. A low | 3. Influence or power of a body put in mo-|| * | 211 
word. tion. And, if ſwearint can do 't, ſhall be ſwingingh Ns, 1 
John got on the ane and called to Nick, þ The ram that batters down the wall, Swift. 


— — 
- . $4, 40 
92 * 
- 


1 hope the cauſe goes on ſwimmingly. Arbutbnot. For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poiſe, To Sw1” NGLE. V. ts [from Swing. 1 
SWINE. a. /. [ypin, Saxon ; /wwys, Dut. 1] + They place before ” his hand that made the engine. | 1. To dangle; to wave hanging. 


— — —ͤ—EU—U——ũ—;i — — 
ww 


. Shakeſpeare. | 
Jt 1 is probably the plural of ſome old} 13 this eee 1 . 2. To ſwing in pleaſure. | 
word, and is now the ſame in both num- Sw1'x18H. adj. [from ine. Beſt 
like the great wheels of heaven, we are to obſerve 
ber s.] A hog 7 4 pig. A creature re- | two circles, that, while we are daily carried about, ſwine ; reſembling ſwine 3 groſs; br 
markable for ſtupidity and naſtineſs. and whirled on by the fewing and rapt of the one, we} They lens us drunkards, and with foo winiſh p — 
O monſtrous beaſt! how like a ſwine he lies! | may maintain a natural and proper courſe in the ſo- Soil our addition. Sba be L Hunter. 
Shakeſpeare. || ber wheel of the other. Brown. | . Swoiniſh gluttony : - | 
He will be /wine drunk; and in his ſleep he does The deſcending of the earth to this orbit i is not Ne'er looks to heav'n amidft his gorgeous feaſt 3 
ttle harm, fave to. his Le Shake peare. upon that mechanical account Carteſius pretends, | But, with beſotted baſe ingratitude, ? 
Now I fat his ſwine, for others "WT Chapman. namely, the ſtrong ſwing of the more ſolid globuli Crams, and blaſphemes his feeder. . Milton, 
Who knows not Circe, that. overflow it. More. 


To SWINK. wv. 7. nean, Saxon. 'To 
4. Courſe; unreſtrained liberty ; 3. FO labour; to toil ; by dradge. 8 


The daughter of the Sun? whoſe charmed cup 
donment to any motive. 


Whoever taſted, loſt his upright ſhape, | 
. And downward fell into a groveling feoine. Milton. 


Riches, renown, and principa 


Facts unjuſt ' | For which men feoink and ſweat dy: S 
4s = Un upper | i below the middle, been of hu- Commit, even to the full ſwing of his luſt, clp. | For they do fewink and ſweat to feed the — 
a — fevine, had it been mur- | Take thy feving 3 Who live like lords of that Which they do ee a 
1 1 4 eee Locke. | For not to take, is but the ſelf-fame thing, Drygd. Spenfer a = 
grov ing ſwine Theſe exuberant productions only excited and fo- bour. ' 
Compar d, half-reaſoning elephant, with thine ! | mented his luſts; fo that his while A lay 4. 8 Sw: . oa Lhe To overla Ob biete. ; 
his hands, and gave him leiſure to contrive, and F 1 
Sw NEBREAD, 2. / [ cyclaminus. ] A ind . with full ſwing purſue his follies. Woodward. | e es u e Mies. = 
of plant ; truffles. pH Bailey. | Let them all take their faving 8 b 8 | =_ 
wi” NEGRASS, . he [ centinodir Lana 1] f Io pillage the king, SWI XE. 2, h Irpinc, axon.] Labour 3 » | 
An herb. ns And get a blue ribband inſtead of a ſtring. Seo . toil; dr udgery. Oe. | 
Swi'n Unreſtrained tendency. | Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 
A 8 mY nf A (ypm and þynb, Sax, * Where the ſeving goeth, there follow, fawn, Aat-| How great ſport they gaynen with little alete , 
Th 12 ter, laugh, and lie luſtily at other men's liking. i : ur. 
bow eto wineberd, that keepeth the was Tuſſer..  "Afcham's Schoolmaſter. Thou *'s but a lary loorde, 
ole interview. between Ulyſſes and Thoſe that are fo perſuaded, defire to be wiſe in And rekes much of thy ſevinke. | "Spe & 
B ** fallen into ridicule: Eumeus has — 


a way that will gratify their appetites, and ſo give SWITCH. . 4 ſmall flexible 
2 * yy 22 ſame rank and condition with up emſelves ro the fen of their carte Boy Fetch me a dozen, crabtree ſtaves, ane romg 
Vol. 1 3 end. 1, 1200 Broome, 1 propenſions. | Glanvilke, | , our; W but ſavirches, _— N 
II. f | K R 


il 


Bo” — 4 


14 * 
: W #7 3 


he 
Fi | Toe Togo the ta medal, leads a — 


wr AE . 


n a thread; in oe... 


in encoyy e and all the rein 
eee 58 3 . owt 1 4 
Sw1'ygL, u. /, Sametbing fixed in angther 
y. © as to turn round in it. | 
Swo'spER. 2. See SwaBRER. J n 
1. A ſweeper of the deck. * 
9 in a cabbin, on a N laid, „ 


brown george with louſy ſawobbers fed, Dryg. 
4h ivileged cards that are only in: 
V uſed in betting at the game of 


2: Pour 
1 


Fr * clertyman uſed to play at whift and ſeyob- 
5 & Playing now and then a ſober game at whiſt 

or paſtime, it might be pardoned; but he could not 
digeſt thoſe e wicked ſwuob 


The 
Sw or *. fuel 
Vato his aid ſhe haſtily did draw 
. Her dzeadful beaſt, who, fegoln with blood of late, 
Came ramping forth with rauen 2 
6NnJ/Er. 
When thus the gather” d ſtorms of wretched love 
In my olg boſom with long war had ſtrove, , 
A. length they broke their hounds : at length their 


** 


bers. Swift. 


ſtronger courſe 3 * | 


Laid DAL ctvil wr th fe manhood waſte, 
And ſcattez'd ruin as the torrent paſt. 


Aer, their number! is already ſ ln to five, 
Baker en Learning. 


SwWon. The preterite of vim. 


To Swoon. v. n, [appunan, Saxon, ] To 


| ſuffer a ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenſa- 
tion; to faint. 


3o play the fooliſh throngs wil, one that fro; 
* all to help him, and ſo ſtop the air 
By which he ſhould revive. Shakeſpeare. 
"If thou ſtand'ſt not i' th* Rate of hanging, or 
of ſome death more lo * in ſrectatorſnip, and cru- 
eller in ſuffering, behold 
for what's to come upon thee. Shakeſpeare. 
We fer che great and ſudden effect of ſmells in 
fetching men again, when they favor, Bacon. 
The moſt in years ſwoon'd firſt away for pain; 
Then, ſcarce recover'd, ſpoke. Dryden. 
The woman finds i it all a trick, 
That he could ſavoon when ſhe was fick ; 
And knows that in that grief he reckon'd 
On black- eyed Suſan for his ſecond. Prior. 
There appeared ſuch an ecftacy in his action, 
that he ſcemed wady to ſworn away in the ſurprize 
of joy · Tatler. 


Swoox. . [from the verb.} A lipothy- 
my; a fainting fit. 


Vo Swoor. v. a. [I ſuppoſe formed from 
_ © the ſound. 3 
1. To ſeize by falling at once as a hawk 
upon his prey. 


A fowl in n called a ruck, the fea- 
thers of whoſe wings are twelve pages, can with as 
much eaſe ſwwoop up an elephant as our kites do a 
mouſe. 
This mould' ring piecemeal in your hands did fall, 
And now at laſt you came to ſwoop it all. Dryden. | 
2. To prey upon; to catch up. 
The phyſician looks with another eye on the 


medicinal herb than the grazing ox, which * 
n in wth the e Clan villes 20. 


3 paſſive of | 


Prior. | 
Whereas at firſt we had only three of theſe prin- | 


now preſently, and ſawn : | 


Wilkinz. 


S %% 


146 „Tha nine-fton'd ac thus aw 


tertaig, 
Proud Tamer / 
As fits fo brave a 


Woor. . / eon the ven, Fat of + o 
"bird of prey” upon Ki quariy; 


N . 


Did you tall? O Wat POE 


Youth for old age, and all my life hehind, | 
To have been then a i 
ryden's Cleomeres. 


SWORD. . / Typeond, Saxon; Hurd, 
Dutch.) 
1. A weapon uſed either in cutting or 


hand to hand. 

| Old unhappy traitor, the fevord i 1s out 

That muſt deftray thee, Jhakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Each man took his ſword, and New all the males. 


Genyſis 


E. Michael from the armpury of God op 
iv him temper" ſb, that neither keen 
Nor Kd might reſiſt l that edge: it met 
The feoord of Satan with ſteep farce to ſmite 
Neſcending, and in half cut ſheer ; nor ſtay' d, 
But with ſwift wheel reverſe, deep ent'ring ſhar d 
Al his right fide ; then Satan firſt knew pain, 
And writh'd him to and fro convolv d; ſo ſore 
The griding ſword with diſcontinuous wound 
Paſs'd through him. | Milton. 
2. Deſtruction by war; as fire and faword. 
The ſword without, and: terrour within, 
Deut. Kxxit. 23s. 


But the ſword 


Vengeance of Lafkine, N 
FP Joſs wo merit ow weak aid affords. 


4. Emblem of authority. 
This I, her frwend-bearer, do carry, 


For civil deed and military.  Hudibras. 


a ſword. 
The — ſera phim 
Are ſeen in glitt'ring gl with wings a5 . 
ton. 
Swo'rDER. 2. , [from word.] A cut- 
throat; a Ml In contempt. 
A Roman ſworder and banditto ſlave 


Musther'd ſweet Tully. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Cſar will 


Unſtate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th' ſhew 
Againft a fevorder, Shakejpeare. 
SwO'RDFISH, 2. J. Læiphias.] A fiſh with 


f a long ſharp bane iſſuing from his head. 
That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under, 
His wide abyſs him forced forth to. ſpew. Spenſer. 
Malpighi obſerved the middle of the optick nerve 
of the /eword-fiſþ to be a large membrane, folded, 
according to its length, in many doubles, like a fan. 
Derbam  Phyfico-T heolog y. 
Our little fleet was now engag d to far, 
That like the ſw;rdfiþ in the whale they fought ; 
The combat only ſeem'd @ civil war, 
Till through their bowels we our paſſage wrought. 
Dryden. 
SWO'RDGRASS. 2. J. [gladiolus. ] A kind 


of {edge ; glader. Ainſworth. 
S$w0o"RDKNOT. z. /.. word and Anot.] 
Riband tied to the 


| lt of the ſword, 


"© Me. 


To pet wih vielente.. 3 el 


x Jong with fuch a lofty brain, 


- thruſting; the uſual e of fights 


She quits the balance, and reſigns the feoord., p | 


SwO'RDED, adj. [from fees. ] Girt with || 


A Aae ſmall him from the reſt did ſunder, 


3 PRIN 

Reaus baniſh beaus, feats 1 

en a 4s 4 | pray * 
is yielded W 1 


violence 
- Proceedad, and opprefiion, WV cor To 
_ Theovgh 9 Van Fits 4nd rſuge wave woe found, 


Swo” RODMAN: nf. [ /werdand mas, } 2 


Gladiator; fencer; one who exhibits in 
publick his Kill at che n en by fight- 


What, all m N chickens and their m, "ns fi man 
. fell py 12 Sbaleſtcare 4 1 wha | Worthy goes” and _ to prove moſt 
e eagle WAY ox's quarters, an corrig fovrdmen, ba leſpeare 1 4 that 

Be. a whole => of cubs at af NE 4 . U, 2 85 L. et 

„ Sw op. v. 4. [Of uncertain degivations] || Among your fwerdmen, w many ene 
To change; to exchange one drs 1er Both of thy eee and thy madneſs met. 
| another A low word“ ed M5 IEG Kifex was l . 
| And.cajod os i Uh on, ſpare. t pling 4 z | rendog.. 
Oh that inſulting word. 1 Gary the bave ſwopp's & | Sus, * DPLAYER, 1. J. Le and play. ] 


ing prizes. 
. Theſe they called * 20 this ſpeQacle 
2 ſwordfight», '-- '- Hakewill on Providence, 
Goa. The preterite of /evear. 
| How ſoon unfay - 
What fei 7 d lubmi Ron * 
Sworn. The particip ſive of — 
by What does 12 want — oy came to me, - 
And 1 l be "tis true. Shakeſpeare, 
I am ſavorn brother, ſweet, 
To grim neceſſity; and he and 1 
Will keep a league till death. Shak. Richard II. 
; .Theythatare mad againſt me, are ſworn againſt 
me. P _ 
1 He refuſed natthe eivil offer of aPhariſee, 
his feyorn enemy; and would eat at the "rabls of 
choſe who ſobght his ruin. Calamy's Sermons. 
To ſhelter innocence, 
The nation all elects ſome. patron-knight, 
f Sworn to be true to love, and ſlave to fame, 
And many a valiant chief enrols his name. 
. Granville, 
S u. Preterite and ts paſire of 


um. 
Air, water, earth, 
By fowl, fiſh, beaſt, was flown, was as ſroum, was 


* walk*d 

Frequent. . Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
Swunc. Preterite and participle paſive 
| of ſwing. 
| Her hand Within her bair ſhe wound, 
| "Sqwung her to carth, and Sragg'd her on the ground. 
1 * 104 regel Ne San) 
YB. per ly Tt axon 
Related by blood. The Seottifh dialect 
ſtill retains it. 


If what my grandſire to me. fad be true, | 
Siker I am very /yb to you. efer”s Paſtorals. 


SY"CAMINE. J. J. A tree. The ſycamore 
SY"CaMoRE.\ of Scrigenyyi is not the ſame . 
with ours. 


Sycamors is our acer majus, one of the kinds of 
maples : it is a quick grower. — Hag. 
If ye had faith as a grain of muſtard-ſeed, ye 
might ſay unto this Hcamine tree, Be thou plucked 
up, and it ſhould obey you. Luke, xvii. 6. 
1 was no prophet, but an herdman, and-a ga- 
therer of ſycamore fruit. Amos; ite The 
Go to yonder ſycamore- tree, and hide your bottle 
of 2 under its hollow root. Wales Angler. 
Ocamores with eglantine were ſpread; ; 

A hedge about the fides, a covering over head. 

Dryden. 


SY/COPHANT. 2. ½ Lens did 3 H- 
pbanta, Lat.] A talebearer; a make- 
bate; a malicious paraſite. ' | 

Accuſing fycophants, of all men, did beſt fort to 
his nature; but therefore not ſeeming Hcopbants, 
becauſe of no evil they ſaid, they could bring au 

new or doubtful thing unto him, but ſuch as al- 
ready he had been 9 ; 


' 


- — 


Ade KAI WIG 4 


A 
e 2 he bad Agurbd in his mind 
"had 0 eee of + =o M0  Signey, 
of thoſe, qualities 
1 k the impüdent 2 ſame time, 
both aſcribes o theme as — s at 
them for believing · N outh. 


ToSy* cn a 1. 
the noun.] 


E pens 
low bad 4 


Ar cophanting arts being detected, chat game is 
| Taye e ſecond time whereas a man. 
of 7 reputation though his barque be ſplit, has 
| ſomething towards ſetting up again: 
Government of the Tongue. | 
Sy corHA"NTICK. adj. [from frcophant.] 
Talebearing; miſchievouſly officious.. 
7 Sycorna NTISE, ©, #, uno; 
from freophant.] To Play e talebearer. 
Did. 
SYLLa"BrCcAL- 4 [from Hell Re- 
lating to {/Ilables; ; conſiſting of ſyllables; 


SyYLLA'BtCALLY. adv. Cas Pens] 
In Nn 1 
SYLLA'BICK, @dj. igue, Fr. from 


ſyllable. Relatin to 12 01 Uables. 
of "LA LE. u. /. ad! Hllabe, Fr.] 
1. As much of a word as is uttered by the 


help of one vowel, or one artieulation. 
I heard 


Each ſyllable that breath made up between tem. 1 * 


ze vw oþ 


There is that roperty i all betten, of aptneſs to 
be conyoined 1 in Ae and words, through the vo- 


luble motions of the organs from one ſtop or figure 


to another, that they modify and diſcriminate the 
voice without appearing to diſcontinue it. 
Holder*s, Elem, of Sperch. 
2, Any thing proverbially conciſmdſe. 
Abraham, Job, and the reſt that lived. before | 
any ſyllable of the law of God was written, did they 
not fin as much as we do in every action not com- 
mandedꝰ Hoo er. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, ., 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to — 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools _ _ 
The way to duſty death. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
He hath told fo many melanch 
out one ſy/lab!e of truth, that he hath blunted the 


IJ 


4 22 
- "ths imtire buſineſs is at the fame moment preſent] | 


Hie, or frame atguments and refute them, with- 


| 

* 
ſtories, with | 

| 


edge of my fears, | Swifts 
To SYLLABLE, b. as {from the noun.] 


To utter; to pronounce; to articulate. 
Not in uſe. | | 


Airy tongues that ſpllable men's names 
On ſands and ſhores, and deſart wilderneſſes. Malt. 
SYLLABUB. . , Trightly SIELABUB, 
which ſee.] Milk and acids. 


No /y/labubs made at the milking — * 
ut what are compos'd of a pot of good ale. Beaam. 


Two lines would expreſs all they ſay in two 


pages : *tis nothing but whipt Habub and froth 
without ſolidity. pt 5 | Felton. | 


SYLLABUS. 1. / [ovmnab;,] An abſtract; 
a compendium containing the heads of a a | 
diſcourſe. - 


SYLLOGISM. nf. Lende; falle- | 


_8//me, Fr.] An argument eompoted of | 
ree propoſitions : as, euery man thinks 3, 
eter is a man, therefore Peter hint. 

A piece of rhetotick ſs a ſufficient argument of 
* an apologue of Mop beyond a /yillogiſns in 


ara, tte | 


What a miraculous thing ſhould we-count it, if 
— and the ſteel, inftead of a few 


ta knock out definitions and y 


SYLLOG1” $TICAL. 
VYLEOGY STEER, 


Bentley. 
2 Re- 


: . ſums, ſo words and names pals for 


| ing un to- — as the ſubſtance and thing ieſelf. 


ks, ſhould | 


"Of 


Gebe“ (llogifm,; conkiting of a4 


N 


| e we Tuppoſe' ſubjeft and pridieats, and 


copula, and propoſitions and ſy Jig CONNegions: 
ing, chere is nd 1K. atter 3 but 


with them, without deducing one thing from ano- 
ther. * Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Though the terms of propoſitions may be com- 

; plex, y et where the compoſition of the whole argu- 1 
ment 0 thus plain, ſimpla, and regular, it is properly 

called a imple ſyllogiſm, fince the complexion does 

not N e to wech lers W of it. 


* 


— 


* . Watts's i ch. 7 
$51 01 ena hee 
. Eiffical, In the form — 4 „ iſm. 
A tan knows firſt, and then +; able to prove 


Jyilogiſtically ; ſo that fyllogiſm comes after know- 
An when 7 man has no need of It. 


ToSY"LLOGIZE. v. n. [ /yllogizer, Fr. erh 


d.] To reaſon by ſyl u! 
Logic is, in effect, ag art of ſyllogizing, Brker. 


Men have endeavoured to transform lagick into 


a kind of mechaniſm, and to teach boys to ſy/- 


out real knowledge. attss | 
SY"LYAN. adj. [better floan.) Woody; I | 
ſhady; re to woods, 
| Cedar and pine, and fir and branching pot 
A ſykvan ſcene ! and, as the rafiks aſcend, - 
* Shade above ſhade, a wei theatre * 

Of ſtatelieſt view. Milt s P arodife Loft. 
| | "Eternal greens the moſly margiry grace, - 
Watch d by the hh genius of the place. Pope. 
SYLVAN, 3. . [ ſylvain, Fr.) A wood- 
god, or fatyr ; perhaps ſometimes a ruſ- 
tick. | 


Her Ne evchunte; wall'd on we fide, 


To lawleſs ſy/vans all acceſs-deny'd. Pope. 


SY'MBOL. . f [ fmbole, Pr. alpCey 3 18 


Hyrbvlum, Lat.] 
1. An abſtract; a compendium debris wh 

| Henfive form.” © | 
1 Beginning with the /pmbol' of our faith, than 

chat the author of the gloſs enquires into the na- 

ture of faith. Baker. 
2. A type; that which comprehends in 
its . a Oh A I Nene 
elſe. 

Salt, as incorruptible, was the h mbol of frlend- 
ſhip; which, if it caſually fel; was accounted 
; ehe and their amity of no duration. 

. , Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 
Words are the bene and ſymbols of things; and 
as, in accounts, eyphers and figures paſs for real 
things them- 
felves. Soutb"s Sermons. 

The heathens made choice of theſe lights as apt 
| ſymbols of eternity, becauſe, contrary to allſubju- 
nary. beings,. thought they ſeem to periſh. every 
night, tbeunenen Famſeives every morning. 

138 Addiſon on Medals. 
SYMBOLICAL adj; F hn boli ue, Fr. H- 

Honunòg-; from 7 Repreſentative; 

typical; expreſſing 


hending ſomething more than itſelf. 


By this encroachment idolatry firſt crept in, 
men converting the ſymbalical ule of idols-intotheir 
proper worſhip, and receiving.the of 


1 


. 


- 


Brown. 
The ſacrament is a. repreſentation of Chriſt's 
dat; by ſuch ſymbolical actions as. himſelf ap- 
pointed. Taylor. 
Sr MBOLICKLLY. adv. [from Simbolicad.) 
Ty pically ; by repreſentation. 
22 allinerien 1 L was hieraglyphical, 


- in. the ure; - col betet from 1 fron þ; | 
+ certzift vices, ſymbolica noe, e na- 
ture of thoſe ane wh: Brown 


Locle. 


| 


by ſigns ; compre- | 


STM 


iv nee Manches bur d 
. charity by x ten ſignature and 


b 2 


Taylor. 


[Sr Ton. 5.0 ffrom mbiline. 1 


The act of ſymbolizing; repreſentation 3 5 
reſemblance. - 
The hieroglyphical ſymbols of Scripture, 2 
lently lemty Inveaded in the ſpecies of things ſactiſiced in 
the dreams of Pharaoh, are oftentimes racked be- 
yond their ſy mbolimations. Brown's Vulgar Errvurs. 
To SYMBOL1'Z8, v. 2. [ pmboliſer, Fe. 
from Hymnbol.] To have ſomething in 
common with Ahother by repreſentative 
, qualities, P 
Our king finding hitaſelf © 
things with that king of the ou 
him with the title of this foundation. Bacohk. 
The pleaſing of colour with the pleaſ- 
ing of any fingle tone to the ear; but the pleaſing 


of order doth ſymbolize BY barmo 
Bao Natural Hiſtory. 


Arifeofle and the fchoots have taught, that air 
and water, being ſymbolizing elements, in the qua- 
ity of mölſture, ate eafily tranſmütable into one 
ahotNer. . _ Doyle. 

They both ſymbolize it this, that they lore to 
look upon chemſelves through multiplying 1 


dom with the ldertines, to circumvent libertini niſm. 


The foul is ſuch; that it ſtrangely /ymbolizes ith 
the thing ĩt migheity deßres. uth”s Sermons. 
7 SYMBOLIZE. v. a. To make 


ſentative of ſomething. 


Some ſymbolize the ſame from the e of i its 


colours. 1 Fare s Vulgar Errours, 
SyYMMETRIAN. n. / | from umu. 
One eminently Rudious of tion. 


5 wenld allow. 
STuur TEL. adj. 
Prvportionate'z having 
-aptet to each other. 


SY MMETRIST. 2. J Len * 2 


One very ſtudious or obſervant of pro- 
portion. 


Some exact Hmm have been blamed for 
being too true: 050 onen 8 Are bitettdy 


. Co 
SYMMETRY. 2. / [ 
and 1iTger.] Adaptation of parts to each 
other; proportion; N agree 
ment of one part to another. 


She by whoſe lines pro tion Gola be 
Examin'd, meaſure 6 * ſymmetry 


Whom had"that ancient ſeek, who though * 


made * 
Of harmony, besen dert have ua 
| That harmony & 
And im che ſymaetry e parts is fo 
'r, like that of harmony in found, 


* 


A TY 
metry, equality, and cotreſpondence of parts 
is = diſcernment of reaſon, not the objet of 
ſenſe. * - 

Nor were they only animated by him, but 
meafure and e were owing to —— 


SY MPATHE TECH Ls} 48 Le. 


n TiC. 


F Fr. from Anga- 
Having muttal fenſation; being 


> dhe by what happens to the 


de 


WP 
To confer at the diſtance of a Indies by ob: 5 


K K 2 n 


2 — 


I affected. y ſymbolized in careleſs mirth and free - 


_ 


| His face was à thought longer chan the exact 


Humeitrie, Fr. t 


other ; feeling in coſequence ob what ; 
ancther feels. 75 
Hereaport are groſs ihres 3 in 
the eure of di feaſes, not rt V e re- 
ceipts, but artutetsy Ms and 80 
a cations. Bron 
9 „ pacberirł bond, inne ; 
; You grow 1 mtimate, and fond. 


a . wo * ry . 


* 
ͤ—ñ—3 4 — w- 


- 
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— — — — — — — 
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19 75 
ONS N 


+ 


4 


5 75 1 


NR. 


gel | parhetick comps may be as - uſual ber lotus |. 
| Wo a literary correſpondence. - 
7 Glanville's 1 —— 
To ur author makes her 80 wh 
—— * kindeft, and who write 
our efick hearts ſhe hopes to 42 


rom tender friendſhip and endearing love. 


All the ideas of ſenſible qualities are not Sat | 
rent in the inanimate bodies; but are the effects | 
of their motion upon our nerves, and ympatbetica! 


and vital RY ANY within ourtelves. 
Benq. 


Sueses 9 555 
To 8x ene v. u. „ Fr. 


from hmpathy,}. 

1. To feel with another: to feel in conſe- 
quence of what another feels ; ; to feel 
matually, 

The men ſympathize with the maſiifs 3 in ro- 
buſtious and rough coming on. Shakeſpeare. 


The thing of courage, 
As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth RR 


Nature, in awe to him 
Hath doff d her gaudy trim, 
With her great maſter ſo to ſympathize. Milton. 
The limbs of his body is to every one a part of 
* kimſelf; he ſympathizes, and is concerned for 
them. = Locke. 
Their countrymen were particularly attentive 
do all their ſtory, and ſympatbized_ with their he- 
roes in all their adventures. Addiſon's Speſtator. 
© - Though the greatneſs of their mind exempts 
them from fear, yet none condole and ſympathize 
more heartily. ” Collier. 


2. To agree; to fit. Not roper. 
Steen is a pleaſing. colour, from a blue and a 
yellow mixed together, and by conſequence blue 
and yellow are two colours which, ſymparbize: 


Drygen's ufreſney. 
SYMP THY. N. ＋ [ Jympathit,. Fr o 
dd] F ellowfeeling; mutual ſeafi- 


'* bility ; the quality of being affected by | 


the affection of another. 
A world of earthly bleſſings to my ſoul, 
17 Hypatty of love unite our thoughts. 
Shakeſpeare's Bae VI. 
You are not young j no more am I: 80 to, 


a then, there s Sympathy + you are mans. ſo am 1; 


ba! ha ! then there s more ſympathy : 
fack, and ſo do 1; would you detire better 
by A Shah ſpeare s Merry Wives of 1 
ut what it is, 
The * of my life is like it, which I'll keep, 
If but for ſympathy. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
I ſtarted back; 
It ſtarted back: but, pleas'd, 1 oon return 'd; 
* Pleas'd it return'd as toon, with anſwering looks 
Of ſympathy and love. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
They ſaw, but other fight inſtead, a crowd 
Of ugly ferpents : horror on them fell, 
And horrid ſympathy. 
Or ſympathy, or Las connat' ral ow” 
 Pow'rtul at greateſt diſtance to unite, 
With ſecret amity, things of like kind, 
© By ſecreteſt conveyance, Mitlten's Paradi iſe Loft, 
There never was any heart truly great and gene- 
rous, that was not alſo tender and compaſſionate ; 


you love 


indſor. 


it is this noble quality that makes all men to be of N 
one kind; for every man would be a diſtin ſpe- 


cies to himſelf, were there no ſympathy among in- 
dividuals. South's Sermens. 
Enn kindneſs to deſeit like your's be ſtrange ? 
- Kindneſs'by ſecret ſympathy is ty 
Dryden. 


For noble ſouls in nature are ally'd.. 


There are ſach aſſociations made in the minds of | 


moſt men; and to this might be attributed moſt 
7 the ſympathies and antipathies obſeryable in 
ems 0 


Sy mPHno'niovs. adj. | from Hp. 
ML ere 3 agreeing in Ears J 


5 SYMPHONY, n 


Milton, | 


Locke. | 


20 . » 4, 
4 * 4 * 4 
* * < bei, by. * 
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28 2 , 
4 G 
4 1 


2 pitt 


N with Ye be wh f erer. wh g.. 
lt En Fig. 

18 VIP 3 
eds and e 5 oi ; 
| harmony of | 


ſounds. ann 10% 
A 4 OR Py 's ſchool, 
| where it was a maxim that the images of all things 
are latent in numbers, determines the comelieſt 
proportion between breadths and heights, redu- 
cing ſymmetry to /ymphony,' and the y of 
7 ” a kind of harmony in ght. © Wotton. 

| wag who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, .. 


e behold him, and! with ſongs - 
17 | 


"* 


wb lt 


2 —49—Æ mp boniesy day veg night, 
Circle his throne rejoicipg - Milton Par. 
The trumpets found, 
And warlike mp bony is heard around; 


| 


| The great exact orders thle ore. Dryden. 


Sy” You 118. 1. f. [297 and p. : 

| byfis, in its original fignification, denotes a 
. — 
is meant of thoſe bones which in young * children 

are diſtinct, but after ſome years. unite and conſo- 


| 


lidate into one bone, ' Wiſeman. 
| SYMPO'SIACK. 1 + Lee, French; 
ovurreoraxt;.) Relating to merry mak. 


ings ; Nene where eee 
ing toge 
By deſiring a dreh to words bete under the | 
roſe, we only; mean in —_—_ and compotation, 
from the ancient cuſtom of mp] meetings to 
wear chaplets of roſes about their e 
' Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Uh ſome of thoſe ſe ſynipofiack diſputations amongſt 
my acquaintaace, I armed that the dietetick part 
of medicine. e m"—_ (cientfick principles. 
© Arbuthnot. 


; 
1 


The acer troops through Athens tale their | 


aſceney, or growing together; and perhaps | | 


* 
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erde | Iy of th X 
BY "Oo, tal) at egen our 2855 
Ar nis cuſtom at, 

A0 the ſabbath. 

SYN ALY; HA. . % . 
traction or excilion of a fyllable j 
tin verſe, by joining together two vowels 
in the ſcanning, 4 n off the end- 
np vowel ; as, 
irgil, though 4. 5 15 far from afeQivg 11 
133 7 des /pnalephat, and concludes his 
. ſenſe in the middle of his verſe. | 
Sy NARTHRO $15, x./. len. and 167 
A cloſe conjunction of two bones. 

There is a conſpicuous motion where the con- 
junction is called diarthrofis, ' as in the elbow; aq 
- obſcure one, where the qu ape is called Pa. 
ein the joining the carpus to the meta- 
carpus. At + Wijeman's Surgery, 

SyncronDao' $15. .#./. Leds and vie] 

Synchondrofis is an unida by Bruſties of the ſter- 

non to the rĩibs. iſeman, 

SYNCRAko'NnICAL. a. Leb and Web- 
Happening together at the ſame time. 

Its is difficult to make out how the air is con- 
veyed into the left ventricle of the heart, the ſyſtole 
and diaftole of the heart and- lungs being far from 
Hyncbronical. Boyte, 

Sy 'NCHRONISM. 2. /« led. and 1065 
Concurrence of events N the 


' ſame time. 
ue coherence and frnchrenth of all the parts 
of the Moſaical chronology, the Flood, — 
a moſt regular teſtimony to the truth of his hiſ. 
g 8 Hals. 
SY” NCHRONOUS.. adi. Led and N 


þ 


] 


— — 


1 


SYMPTOM. 0 [ London, Freach ; 

fal. 12 3 

1. Something that Happens, mary 

with ſomething elſe, not as the original | 
_—_ nor as the neceſſary or conitant | 
effect 


| The ſymptoms, as Dr. Sydenham Wiel Which 


the principles or ſeeds of” a grovings but unxipe 


| - gout, - Blackmore, 
2. A ſign; a token. \ 
6 


like the ſick man, we are caplring with * ſorts of 


good ſymptoms. ' Swift. 
| SYMPTOMA'TICAL. A \ /mptomatique, 
| Sy urrbns- TICK, ' from /ymptom.] | 


| Happening Wann or occaſion- | 


ally. 


Sympromatical | is often uſed. to denote the differ- 
ence between the primary and ſecondary cauſes in 


1 
i 


 tomatical, becauſe it ariſes. from pain only; and 
therefore the ordinary means in fevers are not in 
ſuch caſes to be had recourſe to, but to what will 
remove the pain; for, when that ceaſes, the fever 


that. | 
By. fomentation and a .cataplaſm the ſwelling 
was diſcutied ; and the fever, then appearing but 
ſymptematical, leflened as the heat and pain miti- 
gated. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


tomatical.] In the nature of a ſymptom. 
The cauics of a bubo are vicious humours 


abounding in the blood, or in the nerves, excreted 
ſometimes critically, ſornetimes r 


— 
SrvacO O . adj. (at ogue.) 
Pertaining to a 64 ? 


gogue, 


4 
J 


\ F259 
- 


are commonly tcorbutick, ate often nothing but} 


Ten glorious campaigns are paſſed, . now, | 


diſeaſes; as a fever from pain is ſaid to be /ymp- } 


will ceaſe, without any direct means taken for | 
; MINCY | 


SYMuPTOMATICALLY. adv, [from {ymp- | 


= 


| feen at the ſame time. 
e variauons of the gravity of the air keep 
eh the ſolids and fluids i = b 1 motion, 
nehronous and rtion eir changes. 
* * r . 1 on Air, 
BY ru Rt. | 
| The ſymptoms attending gunſhot wounds are 
pain, fever, delirium, and ſyncope Wiſeman. 
2. Contraction of a word by cutting off a 
part in the middle. ; 
SY"NCOPIST, 3. 4 [from cope. Con- 
tractor of words. 

To outſhine all the modern ſyricopiſts, and tho- 
roughly content my Engliſh readers, I intend to 
publiſh a Spectator that ſhall not have a ſingle 

vowel in it. Spetlate. 
'To SYNDICATE. v. 2. LHndiguer, Fr 
and un.] To judge; to pals e 
on; to cenſure. An unuſual word. Not | 
in ufe. 
' Ariſtotle ol to iure and Hundi icate his 


maſter, and all law-makers before him. 
Hakewwill on Providence. 


SrNDROuR. 1. . Cure] Concur- 
rent action; concurrence. 
All things being linked together by an uninter- 
rupted chain of gre every YE pron Tre 
| 6 OT" ap Glanville's Sce 
'SYNE” CDOCHE. 1. J. LHnecdoche, Fr 
_ ovrixJoxn.] A figure. by which part A 
taken for the nnn or the whole far 


part. + grace in the 


ſpirit changes 
L 2 
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do'CHICAL: ads from Hutedeche.] 
, ed by a — ; implying 


a necdoche. rn 
1 I, Lindamer, bring you into hoſpitals, 
and ſhew you there how many fouls, narrowly 
lodged In . bodies, ſee their earthen cot- 
tages moulder away to duſt, thoſe miſerable perfons, 
by the loſs of one limb after another, ſurviving 
but part of 1 and 4 to ſee themſelves 
buri Y Ts 
on 15 Ker * Boyle's Serapbicł Love. 
SYNNEURO'SIS. #. C Leh and e.] 
Synneurofis is when the connexion is made by a 
ligament. Of this in ſymphyſis we find inſtances, 
in the connexion of the oſſa pubis together, eſpe- 
cially in women, by a ligamentous ſubſtance. *In 
articulation it is either round, as that which 
unitey the head of the os femoris to the coxa; or 
broad, as the tendon of the patella, which unites 
it to the os tibize. © Wiſeman's Surgery. 
SY'NOD. . / [ fynode, French; o4rod0-.} 
1. An aſſembly called for conſultation: it 


| 


is uſed particularly of ecclefiaſticks, A 


provincial Hed is commonly uſed, and 
a general council. | | 
he glorious gods fit in hourly ſynod about thy 


articular proſperity. * Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
: Since the mortal and inteſtine jars > 


"Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 

Tt hath in ſolemn ſynod been decreed, 

T admit no traffick to our adverſe towns. Shak. 
The opinion was not only, condemned by the 

ſynad, but imputed to the emperor as extreme mad- 

neſs, 5.7 - 


8. Bacon. 
Flea- bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew d 

Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 

Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide, 

With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 


Cleawveland. | 


His royal majeſty, according to theſe preſbyte- 
rian rules, ſhall have no power. to command his 
clergy to keep a national ſymd. , M bite. 

Well have ye judg'd, well ended long debate, 
Syned of gods! and, like to what ye are, 


| 


reat things reſolv'd. -. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Let us call to ſynod all the bleſt 1 
Through beav'n's wide bounds. Milton. 


The ſecond council of Nice, he faith, I moſt ir- 
reverently call that wiſe ſynad; upon which he falls 
into, a very tragical exclamation, that I ſhould 
dare to reflect ſo much diſhonour on a council. 

- Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove 
And you bright ſynod of the pow'rs above, 


On this my ſon your gracious gifts beſtow. Dryd. | 


2. Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 
Howe'er love's native hours are ſet, 
Whatever ſtarry ſynod met, 

Iis in the mercy of her eye, 

If poor love ſhall live or die. 
Their planetary motions and aſpects 

Of noxious efficacy, and when to join - | 

In ſyned unbenign. "Fi Milton. 
As the planets and ftars have, according to aſ- 
trologers, in their great Hnods, or conjunctions, 
much more powerful influences on the air than are 
afcribed to one or two of them out of that aſpect; 
ſo divers particulars, which," whilſ they lay ſcat- 
tercd among the writings of ſeveral authors, were 
inconſiderable, when they come to be laid toge- 
ther, may oftentimes prove highly uſeful to In 
fiology in their conjunctions. oyle. 
SY'NODAL. 3. , [ from ſynod. ] Money 
paid anciently to the biſhop, &c. at 

Eaſter viſitation. 7 " 


SY"NODAL, 
SYuo'vicar* ag. [ Snodique, French, 
SYNO'pick, \ > Hod. 


I, Famer yew, to a ſynod ; tranſacted in a 
. yn . 2 . . 
The various dignity of their ſeveral churches, 
and of their many functions, rules, and orders in 
them, by reaſon of the frequency of their ſynodica/ 


Craſhaw. 


| 


I_—_— 


 SYNO'DICALLY. adv. 
By the authority of a ſynod or public 
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many queſtidns of place among them. Selden. 
St. Athanaſius writes a 7 epiſtle to thoſe 
0 
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of Antioch, to compoſe ide differences among 
them upon the ordination, of Paulinus. Stilling fleet. 


The diurnal and annual revolutions of the ſun, 
to us are the meaſures of day and year; and the 


| ſynedick revolution of the moon meaſures the 


month. ö Holder. 
The moon makes its ſynodical motion about the 


forty- four minutes. Locke's Elements of Nat. Pbhiloſ. 
from Hnodical N 


embly. 
It ſhall be needful for thoſe churches ſynodi- 
cally to determine ſomething in thoſe points. 
On Saunderſon. 
The alterations made by the commiſfioners 


| were brought to the convocation, then fitting, 


where they were ſynodically agreed upon. Nelſon. 


SYNO'NYMA. 2. /. | Latin; ue. 


Names which ſignify the ſame thing. 
To SYNO'NYMISE. v. a. ren 
To expreſs the ſame thing in different 

words. | | 
This word fortis we may miſe after all 
theſe faſhions, Rout, hardy, 2 cou - 
rageous, adventurous, brave, bold, daring, intre- 
pid. , n Camden : Remains. 
SYNO NYMOVUS. adj. eme Fr. ouru- 
. | Expreſiing the ſame thing by 

. different words. + 
When c or more words ſignify the ſame thing, 
as wave and billow, mead and meadow, they are 
uſually called ſynonymous words, Watt:'s Logick. 
© Theſe words conſiſt of two propofitions, which 
are not diſtin in ſenſe, but one and the ſame 


, Randing are ſynonymous words here. Tillotſon. 


| neceſſity, Bentley's Sermons. 
SYNO'NYMY. . N Euvwouic ] he qua- 
lity of expreſſing by different words the 


ſame thing. 


SYNO'PSIS. 3. / [owolig.] A general 
view ; all the parts brought under one 
view. Fg f | 

SYNO'PTICAL. adj. [from fynopfes. | Af. 
fording a view of many parts at once. 

We have collected ſo many ſynoptical tables, 
calculated for his monthly uſe. Ewvelyn's Kalendar. 

SYNTA CTICAL, adj, [ from Hntaxis, La- 
tin. 

1. Conjoined ; fitted to each other. 

2. Relating to the conſtruction of ſpeech. 


SYNTAX. * © Cay 


SyYNnTA'XIS. 


1. A ſyſtem; a number of things joined 
together, | 

hey owe no other dependance to the firſt than 

what is common to the whole fyntax of beings. 

| „ _ Glanville. 

2, That part of grammar which teaches 
the conſtruction of words. 

I can produce a hundred inftances to convince 

any _reaſonable man, that they do not ſo much as 

underſtand common grammar and ſyntax. Swif?. 

SYNTHE'SIS. 2. /. [udo] The act of 

joining: oppoſed ep . | 

The ſyntbeſis conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes 

diſcovered and eſtabliſhed as principles, and by 

them explaining the phænomena proceeding from 

them, and proving the explanations. Newt. Opt. 

SYNTHE'TICK. adj. [ ovr9erind;,} Con- 


joining ; compounding ; forming com- 


| poſition; oppoſed to analyrich, 


Reckoned from | 
dne conjunction with the ſun to another. 


earth in twenty-nine days twelve hours and about | 


thing variouſly expreſſed ; for wiſdom and under- | 


Fortune is but a ſynonymous word for nature and | 


F as dl 
* * 


|» Synthetſch method is that which begins with the 
path, and leads onward: to the knowledge of the 
whole t it begins with the moſt fimple principles 


„ 


which is drawn. from them, or compounded of 
them; and therefore it is called the method of 
_ _ compoſition. an's Logichs 
SYPHON. . // A ſhould be written 
| hon ; clo.] A tube; a pipe. 

| . ſyphon, AM hd draw it 
I off from its laſt fæces into ſmall bottles. Mortimer. 
SY"rINGE. 1. / [evgy4.] A pipe through 

which any liquor is ſquirted. 


WM 


or conſervatory of the vital flame, butas a machine 
do receive the blood from the veins, and force it 
out by the arteries through the whole body, as a 
ſyringe doth any liquor, though not by the ſame ar- 
tiſice. | „ 
Te SYRINGE, 2 4. [from the noun. 
1. To ſpout by a ſyringe, © | 
"a 118 6 blood from the noſe, mouth, and eye, 
was ſtopt by the ſpringing up of ers, : 


2. To waſh with a ſyringe. 

SYRINGO'TOMY. 1. / Levy and ri. 
The act or practice of cutting or 
hollow ſores. . 


ST RTIS. a. , {Latin.] A quick ſand; a 
1, neither (6 ary land. 
A boggy Hyrri, neither ſea, nor good dry 


SY'STEM. . /. [Hume, Fr. ovrnue.] 
1. Any complexure. or combination 
| many things acting together. 
2, A ſcheme which reduces many things to 
regular dependence or co-operation. 
3+ ebe which unites many things in 
order. | 
He preſently bought a ſyſtem of divinity, with 


—_ 


Ariſtotle brings morality into ſyſtem, by treating 
according to its different objects, diftinguiſhing 


been handled ſyſtematically before. Baker. 
The beſt way to learn any ſcience is to begin 
with a regular fyfem, or a ſhort and plain ſcheme 
of that ſcience well drawn up into a narrow com- 
paſs. | g Watts. 
SYSTEMA*TICAL. . adj. [ fyſtematique, Fr. 
GUS eTINGG 5 from Atem. Methodical-; 
written or formed with regular ſubordi- 
nation of one part to another. 
formation of the world, to give you a brief account 
of ſome of the moſt principal and ſyſfemarical phæ- 
nomena that occur in it. Bentley. 
Now we deal much in eſſays, and unreaſonably 
deſpiſe ſyfematical learning; whereas, our fathers 
had a juſt value for regularity and ſyſtems. Watts: 
SYSTEMA'TICALLY, adv. | from Hema - 
tical.) In form of a ſyſtem. 
I treat of the uſefulneſs of writing books of eſſay, 
in compariſon of that of writing en 
| les 
| Ariſtotle brings morality into ſyſtem, and * 
it into claſſes according to its different objects, 
diſtinguiſhing virtues into their ſeveral kinds, which 


SY'STOLE. 2. J. [ /flole, Fr. cur.] 


1. [In anatomy. ] The contraction of the 
heart. | 


ſpring, and the diaſtole its flying out again to its 
natural ſite» | | 


. Ray. 
2. [Syftole, French.) In grammar, the 
ſhorteving of a long ſyllable, 
: n 


* 
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and general truths, and proceeds by degrees to that 5 


The heart ſeems not deſigned to be the ſountaig 
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iJeman's Surgery. 
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defign to apply himſelf traightway to that ay 3 | 


of happineſs under heads, and ranges it in claſſes 


virtues into their ſeveral kinds, which had not 


It will be neceſſary, in a diſcourſe about the 


had not been handled ſyſtematically before. Baken, 


The ſtole reſembles the forcible bending of a 
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TAB 


FI A mute conſonant, which, at the 
| _ beginning and end of words, 


J has always the ſame ſound, | 


nearly approaching to that of 4; but be- 
fore an i, when followed by a vowel, has 
the ſound of an obſcure 5 : as, nation, /al- 
vation; except when / precedes 7 : as, 
Chriftian, queſtion. 
Ta'BBY. 3. / [tabi, tabino, Italian; ta- 
bis, French.] A kind of waved filk. 
Brocades, and tables, and gauſe-. 
Ta'zBy. a. Brinded; brindled; varied 
with different colours. 
A tabby cat ſat in the chimney- corner. Addiſon. 
On her tabby rival's face | ; 
She-deep will mark her new diſgrace. 


Prio:. 


Tantra cT1ON, n. , [tabefacio, Latin.] | 


The act of waſting away. 
Fo Ta'BEFY. v. x. [tabefacio, 
waſte ; to axtenuate. 

Meat eaten in greater quantity than is conve- 
nient tabgſes the body. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
'Fa"BERD: . J [taberda, low Latin; ta- 

bard, French. ] A long gown ; a herald's 
coat: ſometimes written abard. 
T'A"BERDER. 7. / [from taberd.] One 
who wears a long gown. 
Ta BERNACLE. 2. /. { tabernacle, Fr. ta- 
bernaculum, Lat.) 

1. A temporary habitation; a caſual dwell- 

ing. 


Lat To 


— 


They ſudden rear'd 
Celeſtial tabernacles, where oy ſlept - 
Fann'd with cool winds. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
2. A ſacred place; a place of worſhip, 
The greateſt conquerox did not only compoſe 
his divine odes, but fet them to muſick ; his 
works, though confecrated to the tabernacle, be- 
came the national entertainment, as well as the 
devotion of his people. | Addiſon. 
To TABERNACLE, v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
To enſhrine ; to houſe. h 


The word was made fleſh, and talernaclad amongſt 
us, and we beheld his glory. Jobn, i. 14. 


TABDD. adj. [tabide, Fr. tabidus, Lat.] 
Waſted by diſeaſe; conſumptive. 
The tabid diſpoſition, or the ulcer or ulcers of 
the lungs, which are the foundation of this diſeaſe, 
is very different from a diminution of the body, 
and decay of ſtrength from a mere relaxation, 
| Blackmore, 
In tabid perſons milk is the beſt reſtorative, be- 
ing chyle already prepared. Arbutbnot on Aliments, 
Ta"BiDNESS. 2. /. [from tabid.] Con- 
ſumptiveneſs; ſtate of being waited by 
diſeaſe. 1 
TABLATURE, z. , [from table.] Painting 
on walls or ceilings. = 12 
TABLE. z. /. [table, Fr. tabula, Latin.] 
1. Any flat or level ſurface. i 
Upon the caſtle hill there is a bagnio paved with 
fair tables of marble. Sandys. 
10 


Seife. 


: 


TAB 
ground, uſed for, meals 


poles. > ai i is 


Give to our tables 


was given t 


but contentedly took what _ 
' Locke on Education, 


and the moſt agreeable intercourſes. Addiſ. Spe. 


4 
- 


The nymph the table ſpread, 
Arabrofial cates, with nectar roſy red. 
3- The perſons ſitting at table, or 
ing of entertainment. 

Give me ſome wine, fill 


. 


. keeps a good table. | 
5. A tablet ; a ſurface on which a 
15 written or engraved.. 


q 
hearts. 
*T was pretty, though a plague, 
To ſee him every hour; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table. | Sb 
All theſe true notes of immartality | 
In our heart's table we ſhall written find. Davies. 
| I prepar'd to pay, in verſes rude, 
A moſt deteſted act of gratitude : 
Ev'n this had been your elegy which now 
Is offer'd for your health, the able of my vow. Dry. 
There are books extant which the Atheiſt muſt 
allow of as proper evidence; even the mighty 
volumes of viſi 
of right reaſon; wherein, if they do not wilfully 


— 


res 


* 


hand upon the wall. Bentley's Sermons. 


the teſtament, but even contrary to thoſe tables. 


meat, fleep to our nights. Shak. | 
Help to ſearch my houſe; if I find not what L 

ſeek, let me for ever be your Table ſport. Shakeſp. 
Children at a table never aſked for any thing, 


This ſhuts them out from all table converſation, 


If there is nothing elſe to diſcourage us, we may 
ſafely come to the Lord's table, and expect to be 
kindly entertained by him when we do. Kettlewel!. 

Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and 
' differing from other apples, yet is a good _ fruit. 


timer. 
"hp * 8 


I drink to th* general joy of the whole table. Shak. 
4. The fare or entertainment itſelf : as, he 


He was the writer of them in the tables of their 


nature, and the everlaſting tables 
ſhut their eyes, they may read their own folly writ- 
ten by the finger of God in a much plainer and 
more terrible fentence than Belſhazzar's was by the 


Among the Romans, the judge or prætor granted 
adminiſtration, not only according to the tables of 


Ayliffe's Parer gon. 


Zy the twelve tables, only thoſe were called into 


power. | 
6. [ Tableau, Fr.] A picture, or any 
flat ſurface. 

| I never lov'd myſelf, 
Till now, infixed, I beheld myſelf _ 
Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her eye. 


ſucceſſion of their parents that were in the parent's 
Ayliffe. 


ing 
that exhibits a view of any thing upon a 
| | s. 


Shake 1 


His Jalyſus or Bacchus he fo eſteemed, that he 


table. 

Saint Anthony has a table that 
from a poor 
ſaved his neck. 


hong 


catalogue ; a ſyllabus, 


%e 


had rather loſe all his father's images than that 

| Peacham. 
up to him 
peaſant, who fancied the ſaint had 


| Addifon. 
7. An index; a collection of heads; a 


| 


2. A horizontal ſurface raiſed above che 
and other pur- 


ny thing | 


—_— 


It might ſeem impertinent to have added a 140% 
to a book of ſo ſmall a volume, and which ſeems 
to be itſelf but a table t but it may prove advan. 
tageous at once to learn the whole culture of any 
plant. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Their learning reaches no farther than the able; 

of contents. | * 


| | Wattt, 
8. A ſynopſis ; many particulars brought 
Into one view, $9 


I have no images of anceſtors. 
Wanting an ear, or noſe; no forged tables 
Of long deſcents, to boaſt falſe honours from. 


D Jonſon, 
9. The palm of the hand. 
Mitſtrefs of a fairer table | 

Hath not hiſtory nor fable. Ben Jonſen. 

o. Draughts ; ſmall pieces of wood ſhifted 


ON iquares. 


£ 


| 


| 


I 
| Monſieur the nice, ud ous: diet. 
When he plays at tables, chides the dice, Shakeſp. 

We are in the world like men play ing at tables; 
the chance is not in our power, but to play it, is; 
and when it is fallen, we muſt manage it as we can, 

11. To turn the TaBLEs. To change the 
condition or fortune of two contending 

parties: a metaphor taken from the vi- 
ciſſitude of fortune at gaming-tables. 

They that are honeſt would be arragt knaves, if 
the tables were turned. L' Eftrange. 
If it be thus, the tables would be turned upon 
me; but I ſhould only fail in my * 
5 Dry en. 
To Ta'BLE. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
board; to live at the table of another. 
He loſt his kingdom, was driven from the ſo- 
ciety of men to table with the beaſts, and to graze 
with oxen. Be | South, 
You will have no notion of delicacies, if you 
table with them; they are all for rank and foul | 
feeding. > Felton. 
To TABLE. v. a. To make into a cata- 
logue; to ſet down. 
could have looked on him without admiration, 
though the catalogue of his endowments had been 
tabled by his fide, and I to peruſe him by items. 
| 2 Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
TA*BLEBED. 7. / [from table and 6ed.] A 
bed of the figure of a table. 
TABLEBEER. 2. , [table and beer.] Beer 
book.] A 


uſed at victuals; {mall beer. 
Ta'BLEBOOK. 2. /. [table and 
book on which any thing is graved or 
written without ink. 


What might you think, 
If I had pl 5 


ay'd the deſk or table- bc? 
eres 
Nature wipes clean the 2 1 firſt, and then 
urtrays upon it what ſhe pleaſeth. * 
e ö * Are againſt. Atheiſm 
Put into your table-baok whatſoever you judge 
worthy, | 2. Dryden 
Nature's fair rtable-buok, our tender ſouls, 
We ſcrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, 
Stale memorandum af the ſchools. Savift's Miſce!: 


TA*BLECLOTH. #. , [table and cloth. ] 


* 


, 


— 


Linen ſpread on a table. Cab 
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, and Anne witkk her tablecloth. Camden Rem. 
ra ALEMAN. . % A man at 
In clericals the are lined, and in coll 
they uſe to line the tablemen.  Ban's Nat. — 
'Ta'BLER. . . [from table. J. One who 
boards. ane 7 Ainſworth. 
'Ta'BLETALK» . . [table and talk.) Con- 
verſation at meals or entertainments; 
table diſcourſe. r dig 
Let me praiſe you while I have a ſtomach. 
No, let it ſerve for tabletalk; Shak. Mer. of Ven. 
His fate _— 3 9 9 hor 

d he a jeſt into his grave is born. 4 
art improves by the tabletall, and repeats 2 
kitchen what he learns in the parlour. Guardian. 

Na fair adverſary would urge looſe rableralk in 
controverſy, and build ſerious inferences upon what 

was ſpoken but in jeſt, terbury. 
TABLET, 2. J. [from ] 
1. A ſmall level ſurface. 

2. A medicine in a ſquare form. 

It hath been anciently in uſe to wear tablets of 
arſenick, or preſervatives, againſt the plague; as 
they draw the venom to them from the ſpicits. 

4 My Bacon. 


f 


1 


m table. 


3. A ſurface written on-or painted, 

It was by the authority. of Alexander, that 
through all Greece the young gentlemen learned, 
before all other things, to deſign upon tablets of 
boxen wood. | | 

The pillar'd marble, and the tablet brats, 
Mould'ring,, drop the victor's praiſe, Prior. 
A*'BOUR. ». / [tabourin, tabour, old 
French.] A ſmall drum; a drum beaten 
with one ſtick to accompany a pipe. 

If you did but hear the pedlar at door, you 
would never dance again after a tabour and pipe. 

Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a rabour, 
More than 1 know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Some blow the bagpipe up, that plays the country 


round: 

The tabour and the pipe ſome take delight to ſound.. 

Drayton, 
 Marrice dancers danced a maid marian, and a 
tabour and pipe. | Temple. 
To Ta BOUR, v. . [taborer, old French, 
from the noun.] To ſtrike lightly and 
frequently, 

And her maids ſhall lead her a; with the voice 
of doves, tabvuring upon their breaſts. Nab. ii. 7. 
Ta BOURER. 7. , [from tabour.] One 

who beats the tabour. | | 

„Would J could fee this tabourer. Shakeſpeare, 
Ta"BouRET. 2. J. [from tabour.] A imall 
tabour. 

They ſhall depart the manor before him with 
trumpets, tabourets, and other minſtreiſy. Spe. 
TA BOURINE. n. / French.] A ta- 
bour; a ſmall drum. 

Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling :abourines, 
That wed, and earth may ſtrike their ſounds to- 
gether, | 

Applauding our approach. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
A BRERE. #. „ 'Tabourer. Qbſalete. ; 
I ſaw a ſhole of ſhepherds outgo, | 
1 _—_ yode a oy tabrere, 

at to the merry ipe plaid 
Whereto they ro op Sens Paftorals. 
BRET.n. . A tabo | | 


T 


Tx ur. 
| Wherefore didſt thou ſteal away, that I might 
have ſent thee away with mirth and with nabret f 
- Cen. xxxi. 27. 
| Ta'muLas, adj. [tabularis, Latin.] | 

I. Set down in the form 


'  Noples, 
2. Formed laminx. 


* 


1 


of. tables or ſy- | | 


{94 


>. Tat 


ſquares. 
To Ta'BULATE, v. 4. 
1. To reduce to tables or ſynopſes. 
2. To ſhape with a flat ſurface, . 


3. Set in 


tabula, Latin. ] 


'TA'BULATED. 
ing a flat ſurface, | 
Many ot the beſt diamonds are pointed with 
+ fix angles, and ſome tabulated or plain, and ſquare. 

4 |  Grew's Muſeum. 
Ta"cns. x. . [ from tack. 


1 Any thing 
taken hold of; a catch; a loop; a button. 


| 


| 


Ex 45 xxvi. 6. 


tains together with the taches. 
ra s and p. 
quick writing. 


TAchYWORATHx. Ay 

The art or praQtice 0 
Ta'cir. adj. [tacite, French; 

Latin.] Silent; implied; not expreſſed 
' by words. | | 


As there are formal and written leagues re- 
ſpective to certain enemies, ſo is there a natural 


the common enemy of human ſociety, pirates. 


nn 
"2s « 


make his makers princes. L'* Eftrange. 

Captiouſneſs not only produces miſbecoming ex 
ſome incivility. | Locke. 
ACITLY, adv, | from facit. 


without oral expreſſion. 

While they are expoſing anoth 
they are tacitiy aiming at their own commenda- 
tions. 
Indulgence to the vices of men can never be ta- 
citly implied, ſince they are plainly forbidden in 

. ſcripture. 
TACITURNITY. 7. 


© 


, 


The ſecreteſt of natures 
Have not more gift in taciturnity. 
Some women have ſome taciturnity, 
Some nunneries ſome grains of chaſtity. Donne. 
x Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity, by 
ts. . u y 


To Tack. v. a. [tacher, Breton. 
1. To faſten to any, thing. It has now 
a ſenſe approaching to contempt. 
| Of what. ſupreme almighty pow'r 
Is thy great arm, which ſpans the eaſt and weſt, 
And tacks the centre to the ſphere ! 
True freedom you have well defin'd.; 
But living as you liſt, and to your mind, 
And loofely zack'd, all muſt be left behind. Dryd. 
The ſymmetry of clothes fancy appropriates to 


longed to it. Grew. 


— 


or a blanket tac ted about the edges. Mortimer. 
They ſerve every turn that ſhall be demanded, 
in hopes of getting ſome commendam zacked to 
their ſees, to the great diſcouragement of the in- 
ferior clergy. ; 
2. To join; to unite; to ſtitch together. 
There 's but a ſhirt and an half in all my com- 
pany ; and the half ſhirt is two napkins zacked 


. 


herald's coat without ſlee ves. Sbaleſpeare. 
I racked two plays together for the pleafure of 

won Rr LO 

To Tack. v. 2. [propably from za 

To turn a ſhip, , | | 
This verſeriam they. conſtrue to be the compaſs, 


| 


1 


N 


adj. [tabula, Lat.] Hav-| 


Make fifty taches of gold, and couple the cur- | 


tacitut, 


and tacir confederation amongſt all men againſt 


Bacon: Holy War, | 
In elective governments there is à tacit cove- | 
nant, that the king of their own making ſhall | 


preſſions and Carriage, but is a zacit reproach of | 
J Silently ; | 
er's Weakneſſes, 

Addiſon. | 
* Rogers*s Sermons. [- 


taciturnite, Fr, | 
taciturnitas, Latin.] Habitaal fitence. | 


Shakeſpeare: |. 


Avbuthnot. | 


Herbert. A®. 


the wearer, tacking them to the body as if they be- |' 


Frame ſo as to be covered with the hair-cloth, | 


Swift - 


together, and thrown: over the ſhoulders. like: a2 


c.] 


, 2 „ 8 N 
F - 
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Seas Holland fall into cloſer mesfhres vich v 
f and Sweden, upon the triple alliance, 


have 
| tacked ſome points, nearer France. | 
On either fide they nimbly tact, | 
Both trive to intercept and guide the wind. Dryds 
8 They give me fighs 
To tack about, and ſteer another way, Addiſon 
Tack. 2. /. {from the verb.] 
1. A fmall nail. 
2. The act of turning ſhips at ſea. 
At each fact our little fleet grows leſs, 
And, like maim'd fowl, ſwim lagging on 4 _— 
£7 rYans- 
3. To hold Tacx. To laſt; to hold out. 
Tack is ſtill retained ia Scotland, and: 
denotes hold, or perſevering coheſion. 
Martilmas beefe doth bear gbod tacle, | 
Tuer. 


© 


| 


When countrey folke do dainties lacks, 
If this twig be made of wood 
That will hold rack, I' make the fur | 
Fly bour the ears of that old cur. Hudibras. 
TACKLE. u. /. [tacel, Welſh, an arrow. ] 
1. An arrow. . | 
| The tail ſmote, and in it went, —Chaucere- 
2. Weapons; inſtruments of action. 
. She to her tackle fell, W 
And on the knight let fall a peal 
Of blows ſo fierce, and preſs d ſo home, 
That he retir'd. 1 4.5 
. Being at work without catching any thing, he 
reſolved to take up his tackle and be gone. L'Eftr. 
3- [T aeckel, a rope, Dutch.] The ropes of 
a ſhap': in a-loofer ſenſe, all the inſtru - 
ments of ſailing. 1 | 
After at ſea a tall ſhip did appear, 
Made all of heben and white ivory, 
The ſails- of gold, of ſilk the tackle were, 
Mild was the wind, calm ſeem' d the ſea to be. 


Spenſer. 
At the helm * a 


A: ſeeming mermaid ſteers; the ſilken tackles 

Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands 

That yarely frame the office. Shaleſpeare. 

Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in 't; though thy tackle 's torn,, 
Thou ſhew'ſt a noble veſſel, Shakeſp. Coriclanuse. - 
A ſtately ſhip” 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails fill'd, and ſtreamers waving, | | 
m pla . 

Aken. 


Courted by all the winds that hold the 
As for tackle, the Beotians invented the oar; 
Dedalus, and his ſon Icarus, the ntaſts and fails. 
, l þ f N 'H; 


iSd> 


n 


Ere yet the tempeſt roars 
Stand to your tack/e,-mates; and ſtretch your oars. 


— —2 — — 


If he drew the figure of a ſhip, there was not a 
rope among the race that eftape& him. 
Addi on S Mor. 


Ta'cx18D.'adj. [from ractir.] Made of 
ropes tacked together. | 

Z My man ſhalt | 

Bring thee cords, made fike x tactłd flair, 


x 


Which to the high top-gallant of my jay: 
{ Muſt be my convoy in the ſecret night, 
TAT C&LING» 2. f, { from tackle] 
1. Furniture of the maſt, 

They wondered at- theis ſhips and mm > | 


Tackling; as fails and cordage, muſt be foreſeen, 
and laid up in ſtore. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Red ſheets of lightning o'er the feas are ſpread ; 
Our tackling yield, and wrecks. at laſt ſucceed. Gar. 
2. Inftruments of action: as, fiſhing tack»- 
ling, &4ircher tackling. * 

1 will furniſh him with a rod, if you will fur- 

nik him with the reſt of che gang, and make 
7 him a fiſher. | | 1  Waltons- 
[naxbug,. dvr; tac 


Fa"CoT1 CAL. 72. 


'TFx'oricx.. f tigue, French.}/ Relating. 


! 


which, is better interpreted the rope that turns the 
 tfhipz as we ſays, Malkes It tach about. 
3 Brown's Fulgar Erreurs- 


- 


4 


dq che art of mnging a battle. : 
Tale T1 08.84 
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| e den, J. The art of Tap ber mat) Avery g 
2 ing men in field of battle. which has tail of another colour, © . | | what inthk phraſe of 6 railer, 4 5 
, Bar, 


ben Tuliy has read the reMichs, he was think: | 


6 | They feed on tag worms andlugges. * Careto. 
* | : I In Covent-Garden did x 3 1.8 
vos en the bar, which was his field of bar me * Nun „ 5 
Ta CTILE. adj. [raile, Fr. raftilis, raftum, | Tas; 1. J. Lrxl, Saxon.F © Tir. v. 4. [reindre, French. ] 
Lat. raps e 1 1. That which terminates the animal be- 1. Te imbue by er- with wry 
t this proud yielding wor e d; thing. FA | 
She on the ſcene her rattle ſweets preſented, / - \| ths back Regie 5 „e *The ſpaniel, firuck ©. 
Beaumont's Pſychec| Oft have 1 ſeen SS 3 "oy 1 Satt by the taine gale, with open noſe . 
We bare hn” ſounds, light, ſiguration, tactile nenne Draws full upon the latent prey... / Than 
ti Bom of acti of Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld, | $15 on. 
qualities z ſome of a more active, lome of a more | Who having ſuffer d with the bear's fell paw, * To ſtain ; to fully, 
9 ir, 1 Fer.  Hath clapt his rail betwixt hls legs, and ef 4. We come not by tha way of nccuſation 
| Tacrti LITY« 1. J. [from tactile.] Per- 2 rer raint that honour e tongue bleſſes. 
| ; .ceptibility, by the touch. This ſees the cub, and does himſelf — 1 If $i Sbak 
Trion. #. . | taction,, Fr. nadie — 4 And men and boats his active tail confounds. te 7 rens tainy - |, 
The act of ing. e 5 minds men, whom they can aequaint 
- T&'DroLE. . , [rad, toad, and pol IT de lon will not kick, but will firike fuch a} ith their attraQtions, | Chapmas's Odyſky, 
| 12 p and Pola ©] groke with his rail; that will break the back of | They the truth 
goung one, Sax.) A young ſhapeleſs * | hig encounterer, © More: || With ſuperſtitions and traditions aint, _ Altea," 
or. toad, conſiſting only of a body and 1 | Rouz'd by the laſh of his own ſtubborn tail, i —— pute immortal elements 
tail; a porwiggle. Our * * will foreign foes aſſail. Dryden. | Bea di 1 N now, and purge him off 
a | e tail fin is half a toot but underneath 
Tu broach the tadpale on my rapier* pong Wore "1 n „ by IE high, Grew: | 3. o i to poiſon ; to diſcaſe. 
Poor Tom eats the toad and the rad pole. Shak, 2. The lower part. [7 the breath faint; ſound lungs fooner than * 
The reſult is not a perfect frog, but a tad | The Lord ſhall make thee 5 Py and not the n. of confumptive — 


without any feet, and having a long tail to = | toil; and thou ſhalt be above, and not beneath. 


with; | Salts in fumes contract the 3 and — 
| A black and round fubſtance began to ca | Aa think. Jo Yon IT 73-], the tainted air may affect the lungs by its * 
and after a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be 3. 08F ing nging & 3 & CAR, Arbuthnot on Air. 
2 difcernable, and at laft 8 what the ancients | Duretus writes a great praiſe of the diſtilled water ' Wich ako herbage mixt, the direful bane 
called gyrinus, we a porwigle or radpole. of thoſe zai/s that hang upon willow trees. | Of vegetable venom caims the plain, . Pope. 
_ Brown's Vulgar Errours. Harvey on . 4. To corrupt. 
Tax, the poetical contraction of taten. 4+ The hinder part of any thing. A et- bread you found it rainted or fly-blown, 
Na” FFETA. 7. fe [taffetas, Fr. taffetar, With the helm they turn and ſteer the tail. Butler. f Swift, 
To turn Tait, To fly,; to run away. The yellow tinging plague 
Spaniſh.] 'A ain filk, | 5* Y.3 0 LIE e 
All hail, the richeſt beauties on the earth! Would ſhe turn tail to the heron, and fly quite | 2 s Spring, 
Beauties no richer than rich raffata. Sha keſpeare. out another ways * all was to return in a higher 5. A corrupt contraction of attaint. 
Never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd; pitch, Sidney. Te TIN T. v. #. To be infected; to be 
Taffuta phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, To Tatt, w.n. To pull by the tail. touched with ſomething corru ting. 
Three pil'd hyperboles. Shak. Love's Labour leſt. The conqu'ring foe they ſoon aſſail'd, Till Birnam wood remove to Dunſinane 
Some think that a" conſiderable diverſity of co- | Firſt Trulla ſtav'd, and Cerdon tail d. Hudibras. I cannot taint with fear. Shak-ſpeare's Macketh, 


lours argues an equal diverſity of nature; but Il TA'iLED. adj. [from rail.) Furniſhed Talx r. 2. F x [teinte, Fr. from the 909. 


am not of their mind, for not to mention the 
changeable taffety, whoſe colours the philoſophers with a tail, 1. A tincture; a ſtain. 


„Kall not real, but apparent. Boyle on Caleurs, Snouted and tailed like a boar, footed like 23 . 2. An inſeR; * 
1Tbere is found in the ſummer a ſ iger called a 
7 17 { rag , Iſlandick, the point of is TAILLAGE. 2. . ball, F rench. 1 taint, of à red colour, and fo litt'e, Gat ten of the 
J. Taillage originally fignifies a piece cut out of 2 - largeſt will hardly outweigh a grain. 


1. A point of metal put to the end of a] whole; and, metaphorically, a ſhare of a man's Brown's Vulgar Errouri. 


ſtring. 1 ſubſtance paid by way of tribute, In law, it figni- 4 killing as the canker to the roſe, 
2. Any thing paltry and mean. fies a toll or tax. Corvel., Or taint worm to the weaning herds that graze. 
If tag and rag be admitted, learned and un- | TailLE. n. /. | n 
Learned, it is the fault of ſome, not of the law. Taille, the fee which is oppoſite to fee-ſimple, 3. Infection; corruption 3 depravation. 
| Whiegift. becauſe it is ſo minced or pared, that it is not in Her offence ,. - 
Will you henee his free power to be diſpoſed of who owns it; but] Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
| Before the tag return, whoſe rage doth rend is, by the firft giver, cut or divided from all other, | That monſters it; or pos 3 d affeQtion 
Like interrupted waters? Shakeſpeare's Ccriolanus. and tied to the iſſue of the donee. This limitation, | Fall'n into taint. re's King Lear. 
7 ws 
The tag-rag people did not clap him and hiſs or taille, is either general or ſpecial. Taille general My hellhounds ſhall 1 up —_— raff and filth, 
him. Shakeſpeare. | is that whereby lands or tenements are limited to Which man's polluting fin with taint hath ſhed 
He invited tag, rag, and bob-tail, to 2 . a ww = to Gl of * body l aers-d. J On what was pure. * Mi — 
Eſtrange. | an r-aſon of this term is, becauſe how many | A father that breeds his ſon at home, can 
4. A young ſheep. - ſcever women the tenant, holdin by t this title, ſhall him better from the taint of ſervants than abroad, 
Tao. ae 3 the noun. ; take-to his wives, one after another, in lawful ma- ' Locke en Education. 
Sat hi h trimony, bis iſſue by them all have a paſſibility to But is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, | 
1. To fit any thing with an end, or Ach inherit one after the other. Taille ſpeciat is that 29 7 this contagious taine of ſorrow free? Pri. 
of metal; as, to tag a lace, whereby lands or tenements be limited unto a man — ſpot a ſoil; a blemiſh. 
2. To fit one thing with another, ap. = his wife, and the heirs of their two ro * + - 
nded. | — | 77 Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
3 His courteous hoſt TAILOR. 7. TX [ zailleur, from tailler, Fr. | - The toints and bla nes I laid upon myſelf. Shak, 
2 n K ip” ogy ten pd 8 | to cut.] One whoſe buſineſs is to make ary * Ro * adj. L from taint.] Free 
12 N ; clothes. | infection; pure. 
Dryden. \ | 
, I'll entertain a ſcore or two of tailors No humours groſs, or 8 ſteams, 
Tis tagg d with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 1 7 
o ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body. Could from her taintieſi body flow. 
The mid-part chimes with art, which rages” aw wn h * | Shakeſpeare s Richard III. Ta 1 le * * Ry. 
: ere 's an Engliſh tailor come for ſtealing out of | T'a"INTURE. u. tinctura, Lat. teinture, 
Zo The pare heres RES roperly uſed. a F _ hoſe; come, tailor, you _ roaſt your Fr.] Taint; tinge; deſilement. 
8 ooſe. bakeſpeare. | See here the tainture of thy neft 
The common flanders of the times. Swift, The knight came to therailor's, to take meaſ N Ar- vs theſpearts, 
4. To join. This is properly 75 tack. Pp ue che tailor s, to * And look thyſelf be faultleſs. Sbabeſpea 


a 
Reſiſtance, and the ſucceſſion of the houſe of The world is come now to that paſs, that the To TAKE. v. a. [preterite tone 35 Ack; 
Hanover, the whig writers * ta ante tailor and ſhoe-maker may cut out what t religion talen, ſometimes took ; tara, * 
1 _ Swiff's they plead, | | _ -- Howel. & tek, I take; & rok, I took. ] 1 7 
- ö ö We . | 


*%. 


. q _ * 


4 _—_ . 41 * b 
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, AT. 
1. To tereive what is offered; correla- 


tive to give; oppoſed to refuſe. . 


g — 


made all the nations to Urink. er. xxv. 17. 
Be thou advis'd, thy black defign forſake 
| Death, or this counſel, from Lucippus take. Waller, 
An honeſt man may take a knave's advice, 


: 


But idiots only may be cozen'd twice, Dryden. 
Madam, were F as you, I'd tale her counſel; 
"3h, "OM Philips. 


Diſtreſs'd myſelf, like you, confin'd I live, 
And therefore can compaſſion take and give. Dryd. 
3. To ſeize what is not given, 
In fetters one the barking porter ty d, Ne 
And took him trembling from his ſovereign's fide, 
2 , | Dryden. 
3. To receive. OT 
No man ſhall take the nether or the upper mil- 
ſtone to pledge. _ XXIv. 6. 
4. To receive with good or ill will, 
For, what we know muſt be, ; 
Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, 
Take it to heart ? Shakeſpeare's 


Hamlet. 


I will frown as they paſs by, and let them rake it | 


as they liſt, © _ Shake Romeo and Fuliet. 
La you! if you ſpeak ill of the devil, how he 
rakes it at heart | Shakeſpeare's Twoelfth Night. 


Damaſco, without any more ado, yielded unto 
the Turks; which the baſſa rook in ſo good part, 
that he would not ſuffer his ſoldiers to enter it. 

K nolles's Hiſtory. 

The king bein it grievouſly that 
he was mocked, _ 2 Macc. vil. 39. 

The queen, hearing of a declination of mo- 
narchy, tool it ſo ill as ſhe would never after hear 
of the other's ſuit, | * Bacon. 

A following hath ever been a thing civil, and 
well talen in monarchies, ſo it be without too 
much popularity. Bacon. 

The diminution of the power of the nobility they 
took very heavily. Clarendon. 

I hope you will not expect from me things de- 
monſtrated with. certainty z but will tale it well 
that I ſhould offer at a new thing. Graunt. 

If I have been a little pilfering, I tate it bit- 
=_ of thee to tell me of it. Dryden. 
he ſole advice I could give him in conſcience, 


_—— 


g in a rage, took 


- 


would be that which he would rake ill, and not fol- 


low. Swift. 
5. To lay hold on; to catch by ſurprize — 
artifice. | 


| Who will believe a man that hath no houſe, and 
lodgeth whereſoever the night tateth him? 


Ecclus. xxxvi. 26. 


They ſilenced thoſe who oppoſed them, by tra- 
ducing them abroad, vr taking advantage againſt 
them in the houſe. 2 Clarendon, 

Wiſe men are*Werborn when taken at a diſad- 
vantage, Collier of Confidence, 

Men in their looſe unguarded hours they tale, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 


Pope. 

6. To ſnatch; to ſeize, ” 
Jam contented to dwell on the Divine Provi- 
dence, and take up any occaſion to lead me to its 
contemplation. | Hale. 

7. To make priſoner. | 

Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 

here we may take him, and diſgrace him for it. 


" i , Shakeſpeare. 
King Lear hath loſt, he and his dau 


ghter fa en. 

This man was talen of the Jews, and ſhould have 
been killed. As, xxii. 27. 
They enteri 
fide, f. 


| 


ew and too three hundred Janizaries. 


: | Knolles. 
8. To captivate with pleaſure; to delight; 
to drt te 
iſt 


More than can pattern, though devis'd 
And play d to tate Ipectators. Shakeſpeare. 


{ 


| 
Then took L the cup at the Lord's hand, and | 


| 


; 


Shakeſpeare. | 


ng with wonderful celerity on every | 
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R Prov. vi. 245. 
Taken by Perkin's amiable behaviour, he enter- 
tained him as became the perſon of Richard duke 
of York, | Bacon. | 
Their ſong was partial, but the harmony 

- Suſpended hell, and took with raviſhment - 
The thronging audience. Milton. 
If I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do 
it yet more when the is thus beautified on purpoſe 


This beauty ſhines through ſome men's actions, 
ſets off all that they do, and takes all they come 
near. Loc be. 

Cleombrotus was ſo talen with this proſpect, 
that he had no patience. Vale. 

9. To entrap; to catch in a ſnare. 

Tale us the foxes, that ſpoil the vines. 

Cn Ao | Cant. ii. 
10. To underſtand in any particular fe 
or manner. 

The words are more p 
or #ther than the heavens. Raleigh. 

You tale me right, Eupolis; for there is no 
poſſibility of an holy war. Bacon Holy War. 

I take it, andiron braſs, called white „ hath 

mixture of tin to help the luſtre, Bacon. 
Why, now you take me; theſe are rites 
That grace love's days, and crown his nights : 
Theſe are the motions I wodld ſee. Ben Jonſon. 

Give them one fimple idea, and ſee that they 
take it right, and perfe y comprehend it. Locke. 

Charity talen in its la 
elſe but the ſincere love of God and our neigh- 
bour . . - W, abe. 

11. To exact. 8 
Tale no uſury of him or increaſe. Lev. xxv. 36. 
12. To get; to have; to appropriate. 

And the king of Sodom ſaid umto Abram, Give 

me the perſons, and tale the goods to thyſelf, . 


| Gen. xiv. 21. 
13. To uſe ; to employ. 


This man always takes time, and ponders things 


x 


| 


maturely before he paſſes kis judgment. Watts. | 
14. To blaſt ; to infect. | 
Strike her young bones, - 
You taking airs, with lameneſs | Shakeſpeare. 


To judge in favour of ; to adopt. 
The niceſt eye could no diſtinction make, 
Where lay the advantage, or what fide to tale. 


Dryden. 
16. To admit any thing bad from without. 


I ought to have a care , 
To keep my wounds from taking air. Hudibras, 


To get; to procure. 


15. 


17. 


, * N : dnt &- 8 
Let bey dot tale thee with ber eyelids. 7 


to allure the eye, and rake the heart. Decay of Piery. | 


ropetly taten for the air 


| 


rgeſt extent is nothing | 


TAK 

Vzzah put forth his hand to the avi, and took 

hold of it, for the oxen ſhook it. 2 Sam, vis 6, 

Tating my leave of them, I went into Macedo- 
nia. 


4 2 Cor. 
* Before I proceed, I would take fotne breath, 


His wind he never took whilſt the gup was at 
his mouth, but ebſerved the rule of drinkin 
with one breath. Hakewi 

| A long ſigh he drew, 
And, his voice failing, took his laſt adieu. 
Dryden's Fables. 
The Sabine Clauſus came, 
And fromsafar at Dryops tcok his aim. Dryd. E.. 

Her lovers names in order to run oer, : 

The girl took breath full thirty times and 2 
Heighten'd revenge he ſhould have fook; 

He ſhould have burnt his tutor's book. Prior. 

The huſband's affairs made it neceſſary for him 
to take a voyage to Naples. Addiſon's Spectator. 

I took a walk in Lincoln's Inn Garden. Tater. 

The Carthaginian ?oot his ſeat, and Pompey en- 
tered with great dignity in his own perſon, Tales. 

I am poſſeſſed of power and credit, can gratify 
my favourites, and take vengeance on my enemies. 

N Swif! ts 


1 


— 


24. To receive into the mind. 
When they ſaw the boldneſs of Peter and John, 
2 took knowledge of them that they had been 
Wi Jeſus, A,, iv. 
It appeared in his face, that he took great con- 
tentment in this our queſtion. acens 
Do@or Moore; in his Ethicks, reckons this par- 
ticular inclination, to rake a prejudice againſt a 
man for his looks, among the ſmaller vices in 
morality, and names it a proſopolepſia. | 
Addiſon's SpeFtater. 
A ſtudent ſhould never ſatisfy himſelf with bare 
attendance on lectures, unleſs he clearly takes up 
the ſenſe. , Watts. 
25. To go into. | 
When news were brought that the French king 
beſieged Conſtance, he poſted to the ſea-coalt to 
Tygers and lions 


26. To go along ; to follow ; to purſue. 
The joyful ſhort- liv d news, ſoon ſpread around, 
"Took the ſame train. Dryden. 

_ Obſerving till the motions of their flight, 
Dryden, 


27. To ſwallow ; to receive, 
Conſider the inſatis faction of ſeveral bodies, and 

of their appetite to take in others. _ 
Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 


9 


ate not apt to tale the water. 
Hale 


| 


\ 
% 


Striking ſtones, they took fire out of them. 
| | ; 2 Mac. x. 3» 
18. To turn to; to practiſe. 
If any of the family e { 
for their relief: if any be ſubje& to vice, or take 
ill courſes, they are reproved. Bacon's New Atlant. 
19. To cloſe in with; to comply with. 
Old as I am, I tale thee at thy word, 
And will to-morrow thank thee with my ſword. 
Dryden. | 
She to her country's ufe refign'd your ſword, 
And you, kind lover, took her at her word. Dryd. 


I take thee at thy word. Rte Ambit. Stepm. | 


20. To form; to fix. 
RNeſolutions raten upon full debate were ſeldom 
proſecuted with equal reſolution. Clarendon. 


21, To catch in the hand; to ſeize. 


my head. Exel. viii. 3. 
I tot not arms till urg'd by ſelf-defence. Dryd. 
22. To admit; to ſuffer. ; 
Yet thy moiſt clay is pliant to command; 
Now take the mould; now bend thy mind to feel 
The firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel. 


| 


1 lon 


Vor. II 


diſtreſſed, otder is taken | 


* 


Dryden. 


Turkeys tale down ſtones, having found in 
gizzard of one no leſs than ſeven Hundred. - -35 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
28, To ſwallow as a medicine. £ 
Tell an ignotamus in place to his face that he 
has a wit above all the world, and, as fulſome a 
doſe as you give him, he ſhall readily rake it down, 


and admit the commeadation, though he cannot 
believe the thi * South, 
Upon this aſſurance he took phylick. Locle. 


29. To chooſe one of more. 


Take to thee from among the cherubim 
hy choice of flaming warriors. Milton, 
ither but one man, or all men are kings : tale 
which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of govern- 
- ment, Lothe. 


30. To copy. 
He put forth a hand, and too me by a lock of 3 


- Our phenix queen was pourtray'd too fo bright, 

Beauty alone could beauty rake ſo right. Dryden. 
31. To convey ; to carry ; to tranſport, 
Carry fir John Falſtaff to the Fleet, N 

Tale all his company along with him. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

He ſat him down in a ftreet ; for no mam coat 


: 
* 


| | D 8 them into his houſe to lodging. Judges, xix, 15. 
23. To perform any action. | 32. To faſten on; to ſeize. $6 g 
Peradventure we ſhall prevail againſt him, and Whereſoever he taletb him be teareth him and 
tate our revenge on him. 0 Fer. XX. 10. | he foametli. | . Mark, ix, 18, 
. | k $ | Ll Ns 
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Mo temptation hath cater you, but weh ns jv; quarrelfome, and be as 


. 
e 


duommon to man. I Cor. x. 13+ | When I meet with thoſe that will rake it. . along with' to make it prove any thin g to his 
Wen the froſt and rain have talen them, they | Won't you then tale a jet? 82 : purpoſe, on be ment muſt ſtand hes L 4 
- grow dangerous. Temple, | He met with ſuch a reception as thoſe only de- I oung. gentlemen ought not only to take alon 
At firſt they warm, then ſcorch, and then they | . ſerve who are content to cake it. Swift's Miſcell. with them a clear idea of the antiquities on medals 
y. take, | 41. To draw; to derive. N figures, but likewiſe to exerciſe their arithme. 
Now with long necks from fide to fide they feed; The firm belief of a future judgment is the moſt | tick in reducing the ſums of money to thoſe of 
0 At length grown ſtrong their mother fire forſake, | forcible motive to a good life, "becauſe taken from | their own country. .  Arbuthnot on Coin, 
Aud a new colony of flames ſucceed. , Dryden. | this conſideration of the moſt laſting happineſs and 50. To receive payments. 
N. age, will eat ſour graſs till the er” > miſery. 7 © Tillotſon, Never a wife leads a better life than ſhe does; 
9 P To leap; to jump over, © | do what ſhe will, cake all, pay all, | baleſpeare. 
* In burning of ſtubble, take care to plow the we That Bal ene wes Rrength, ev*n at your | 51. To obtain by LOS om! 1 
— . the field, that the fire A ies Len "1" "60; 4 | | The knight coming to the taylor's to take 
155 . 14 To cudgel you, and make , . f percei i 


| Shakeſpeare: | lying there. Camd 
Take no ſatisfaion for the life of a murderer, 43. To aſſume. e | ” With a two foot rule in his hand meaſurin 4 


= 9 put 8 death. 4 dey 5 * "by Fit you to the cuſtom, ' Walls, he tool the dimenſions of che room. 8 my 
ou ta y mother's word too far, ſaid he, And take t ve. * 7 a 
And haſt ufarp'd thy boaſted pee. | Diydex. Ten e e your eee Bayes Swifts 


Y h 5 * . 7 , N wi \ 
He that ſhould demand of him how begetting a our honour with your form. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, | 52 To withdraw 


ny * I take liberty to ſay, that theſe ofitions are fo Honeycomb, on the verge of threeſcore, took 
e wenn cya E 1 far from haying an univerfataſſent, that to a great | aſide, and aſked me, whether I{would adviſe bim 
Eur this. nothing: 2 part of mankind they are not known., Locle. to marry ? . © | Speflator, 
Who will not receive clipped money whilſt he | +" 2 : allow ; to admit. | 53. To ſeize with a tranſitory impulſe; 
ſees the great receipt of the exchequer admits it, | _ 1 term, how ſoever authorized by the to affect ſo as not to laſt, 
and the bank and goldſmiths will rake it of him? CET wa bv 1 ſchools, to ſtand for any thing till | - Tiberius, noted for his niggardly temper, only 
| Locke. you. have an idea of it. 11 Locke, gave his attendants their diet; but once he was 


„ 
* 


Chemiſts take, in dur preſent controverſy, ſome- hen with a fit of | 4 divi a 
34. To adopt. b , taken With a At o generoſity, an divided them in- 
I will tate you to me for a people, and I will be thing bor granted, wile" they vughe a0'p * RY * three claſſes, | þ Arbutbrot. 
to you a God. Exodus, vi. 7. I tool your weak excuſes 5 54+ =» — 100 to * 
B * - - r l e always take account of a future fate in- 
35- To change with reſpeQ to place, . To receive with fondneſs. 8 
When he departed, he 0k out mo pence, and 45 I lov'd you ſtill, and  - N to our ſchemes about the concerns of * 
gave them to the hoſt, X dy Xe 29. Took you into my boſom, Dryden. Had thoſe who would perſuade us that there 
He put his hand into his oy” ; * oy 46. To carry out for uſe. 14 are innate principles, not fades them — Lag 

1 * on 2 1 was 1 3 N <p 4 He commanded them that they ſhould tale no-] groſs, but conſidered ſeparately the parts, they 
4 you flit the artery, thruſt-a pipe into It, an thing for their journey ſave a ſtaff. Mark, vi. 8. | would not have been ſo forward to believe they 
mw. gaſt a ſtrait ligature upon that part containing the To i e: > bs ier: Ret ö 
4 pipe, the artery will not beat below the ligature ; | #7* 10 3uPPMRe ; to receive in thought; n | | | Cocke. 
Pe: T e. wr oe in in opini | £ To have recourſe to 
4 i yet do but tale it off, and it will beat immediately. to entertain in opinion. 35. 20 COUrte 80. 

* 255 | | Ray. This I take it | A ſparrow rook a buſh juſt as an eagle made a. 
lh, Lovers flung themſelves from the top of the pre- Is the main motive of our preparations. Shakeſp. ſtoop at an hare. 2 L' Eftrange. 
bi 4 eipice into the ſea, where they were ſometimes The ſpirits that are in all tangible bodies are ſcarce | The cat preſently takes a tree, and ſees the poor 

* raken up alive. . Addiſon. | known: ſometimes they tate them for vacuum, fox torn to pieces, L' Eftrange, 

i! P | y 
„ To fi hg whereas they are the moſt active of bodies, 56. To produce ; or ſuffer to be produced. 
5 o ſeparate. "wy. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | No purpoſes whatſoever which are meant for 
4 A multitude, how great ſoever, brings not a He 700k himſelf to have deſerved as much as any the good of that land will proſper, or tale good 
. man any nearer to the end of the inexhauſtible] man, in contributing more, and appearing ſooner | effect. | Spenſer, 
. | ſtock of number, where till there remains as much in their firſt approach towards rebellion. Clarend. | 57. To catch in the mind. 

„ do be added as if none were taten out. Locle. Is a man untortunate in marriage ? Still it is be- Theſe do beſt who tale material hints to be 
. 2 BT : 3 3 eee cauſe he was deceived; and ſo took that for virtue judged by hiſtory. | Locks. 
i Of every part due obſervation make; | d affecti hich i ice in a diſ- | . | | 
it All which ſuch art diſcovers. Blackmore. | — e was nothing but vice in * 58. ** — N. NN MT 
To admit. | Depraved appetites cauſe us often to take that for | PR ALEES WEE, Þ IUCN. PFs 
37 Let not a widow be taken into the number under | true imitation of nature which has no reſemblance | * che whole * TRY ar 5 day. Fa. 
threeſcore. 1 Tim. v. 9. of it. 5 | . Dryden. | 59. Lo engage in; to ve in. ® 
Though ſo much of heaven appears in my make, | So ſoft his treſſes, fill'd with trickling pearl, Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the cak 
, yours 3 | | 


left 1 Mons I cafily take. Swift. | You'd doubt his ſex, and tate him for a girl. Tate. 
By r : py % rener w_ Time is talen for ſo much of infinite duration | Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon 3 
38. 10 puriue; to 55. . | as is meaſured out by the great bodies of the uni- | Behold yourſelf fo by a ſon diſdain'd ; 


: : verſe. 5 = | Locke. | And then imagine me taking your part, 
To find where Adam ſhelter' d tot his way. Milt. They who would advance in knowledge ſhould | And in your pow'r ſo filencing your ſon. 
Ana £2 80 port * 7 3 1 Droden, | lay down this as a fundamental rule, not to rake Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
n upo . 7 . . . 
Where :njur'd Niſus fates his airy courſe. Dryd. OR e 7 Locke | 60. To incur to receive as it happens. 


Bp Few will rate a propoſition which amounts to no h 
Give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, more than this, that God is pleaſed with the doing |. In ſtreams, my boy, and rivers take thy chancey 


1 . . . 
let eternal juſtice tate the way. Dryden. . There ſwims, ſaid he, thy whole inberitance. Ads 
Alt was her fortune once to rake her way, | "fob be himſelf commands, for an innate Fe, Now cate your turn 5 and, ag a brothgr ſhov'l, 
Along the ſandy margin of the ſea, D. ße * Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. - 
e 5 ai "a Some tories will take you for a whig, ſome whigs | Dada: Zncds 
. To receive any temper or diſpoſition | will rake you for a tory. Lone MES a. on Fen 2 | 
MM mind. | F K P As I take it, the two principal branches of 61. To admit in copulation: | 
They ſhall not take ſhame. Mic. ii, 6, | preaching are, to tell the people what is their duty, Five hundred aſſes yearly took the horſe, 


Thou haſt ſcourged me, and haſt taker pity on and then to convince them that it is ſo. Swift. | Producing mules of greater ſpeed and force. Sandy. 

* Telit. 48. To ſeparate for one's ſelf from any | 62. *3, 2 eagerly. 8 

1 chi Gas. 1 | 2 rances took the word; who grudg'd, X 

They take delight in approaching 10 n. 2 3 , to remove for ous 8 ſelf from The riſing glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden 
Take a good heart, O Jeruſalem. Bar. iv. 30. 1 will tale of them for prieſts. Iſaiab, lxvi. 21. 63. To uſe as an oath. or expreſſion, 


Men die in deſire of ſome things which they rake | Hath God aſſayed to tale a nation from the | Thou ſhalt not rate the name of the 1 
to heart. ; Bacon. | midſt of another? Deut. ive 34. in. ; F „ 
Few are fo wicked as to rake delight I might have taken her to me to wife. 64. To ſeize as adiſeaſs. | 
Tp a CR l . Gen. xil. 19. They that tome abroad after theſe ſhowers, ars 
Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for . eee. a" Bacow, 
to behave themſelves prettily, perceiving themſelves | God took him. al Gen. v. 24. | I am taken on the ſudden. with a ſwimming in 
eſteemed. | Locke, | Four heifers from his female ſtore he took. Dry. | my head. t 14 Dryden. 
To endure ; to bear. 49. Not to leave; not to omit. 65. To Take away. To deprive of. 


1 can be as qulet as any body with thoſe-that are | Thy diſcourſe here is about ideas, which de ſays 1 If any take gzvay from the book of this prophecy | 
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God ſhall take eway his part out 
life» ML... a 

The bill for taking away the ſho 
was called a bill for taking away all temporal juriſ- 
diction- C 


Rewe xx. 19. 


4 en. 
Many diſperſed objects breed confuſion, and take | 
majeſty which 


from the n that grave 

gives beauty to the piece. | Dryden. 
You, ſhould be. hunted like a beaſt of prey; 

By your own law I take your lite away. Dryden. 

The fun'ral pomp which to your kings you pay, 

Is all I want, and all you take away. Dryd. Eu. 

One who gives another any thing, has not al- 


ways a right to take it away again. Locle. 
Not foes nor fortune tate this pow'r , 
And is my Abelard leſs kind than they? Pope. 


66. To Take away. To ſet aſide; to re- 


1 


move. 


perſonal identity. 


67. To Take care. To be careful; to be 
ſolicitous for; to ſuperintend. 


Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out | 


the corn» Doth God take care for oxen ? 


1 Cor. ix. . 
68. To TAkB care. To be cautious; to 
be N | | 


69. To 
meaſures. 
They meant to fake a courſe to deal with parti- 


culars by reconcilements, and cared not for any 
head. Bacon. 

The violence of ſtorming is the courſe which God 
is forced to tate for the deſtroying, but cannot, 
without changing the courſe of nature, for the 
converting, of finners. Hammond. 

70. To Takxe down. To cruſh; to re- 
duce ; to ſuppreſs. 

Do you think he is now ſo dangerous an enemy 
as he is counted, or that it is ſo hard to tate him 
decon as ſome ſuppoſe ? Spenſer on Ireland. 

Take down their mettle, keep them lean and bare. 

Dryden. 

Lacqueys were never ſo ſaucy and pragmatical 
as now, and he ſhould be glad to fee them taken 
dewwn, | | Addiſon. 

71. To TARR down. To ſwallow; to take 
by the mouth. . | | 


We cannot rake dotun the lives of living crea- | 


tures, which ſome of the Paracelſians ſay, if they 
could be taten down, would make us immortal: 
the next for ſubtilty of operation; to take bodies 
putrefied, ſuch as may be eafily taken, Bacon. 

72. To TAKE from. To derogate ; to de- 
tract. 


It gates not from you, that you were born with 
principles of generoſity; but it adds to you, that 
you have cultivated nature. Dryden. 

73. To Take from. To deprive of. 
| Converſation will add to their knowledge, but 
be too apt to tate from their virtue. Locke. 
| Gentle gods, tate my breath from me. Shakeſp. 

1 will ſmite thee, and tate thine head from thee. 

1 Sams 


\ he. To Tart heed. To be cautious ; to 
beware. 


Take beed of a miſchievous man. Ecclus. xi. 33. 
| Tate beed leſt paſſion _ | 
Sway thy judgment to do aught. Milton. 
Children to ſerve their parents” int'reſt live: 
Take heed what doom againſt yourſelf you 87 
IF | Dryden. 
75. To Tart heed to. To attend. 
othing ſweeter than to take beed unto the com- 
mandments of the Lord. Ecclus. xxiii. 27. 
76. To Tak E in. To incloſe. | 
Upon the ſea-coaſt are parcels of land that would 
pay well for the zaking in. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
77. To'Ta KE in. To leſſen; to contract: 
as, be took IN his fails. .; | 


of the book of 


1 


votes of biſhops | 


AKE courſe, To have recourſe to | 


78. Te Ta 
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as; the cunning ones were taken in. 
A 


low vulgar 
79. To Tart in band. To 


— 


undertake. 
Till there were a perfect reformation, nothing 
would proſper that took in hand, Clarendon. 
80. To Take in. 


prehend. 


this whole matter; raking in ſome additional diſ- 
courſes, which make the work more even. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

This love of our country takes in our families, 

friends, and acquaintance. . Addiſon. 

'The diſuſe of the tucker has enlarged the neck 


Addiſon. 

Of theſe matters no ſatisfactory account can be 

given by any mechanical hypotheſis, without tak- 

ing in the ſuperintendence of the great Creator. 
Dierbam's Phyſico-Theology, 

81. To Tax in, To admit. 

An opinion brought into his head by courſe, 
becauſe he heard himſelf called a father, rather 
than any kindneſs that he found in his own heart, 

made him take us in. | Sidney. 

A great veſſel full being drawn into bottles, and 
then the liquor put again into the veſſel, will not 
fill the veſſel again ſo full as it was, but that it may 
take in more. Bacen. 


Porter was taken in not only as a bed-chamber 


the Spaniſh, v3 Wetton. 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a ſoul, that, like an ampte ſhield, 

Can take in all; and verge enough for more. 


The fight and touch take in from the ſame ob- 

je different ideas. Locke, 
There is the ſame irregularity in my planta- 
tions: 1 take in none that do not naturally rejoice 
in the ſoil, | 
82. To Tart in, To win by conqueſt, 


He ſent Aſan-aga with the Janizaries, and 


of Tunis. a Knolles. 
Should a great beauty reſolve to take me in with 
the artillery of her eyes, it would be as vain as for 
a thief to fer upon a new-robbed paſſenger. Suck. 
Open places are eaſily taken in, and towns not 
ſtrongly fortified make but a weak reſiſtance. 


Felton on the Claſſicks, 


83. To TaxE in. To receive locally. 


We went before, and failed unto Aſſos, there 
intending-to take in Paul. Acts, xx. 13. 


to that which is natural. Tillotſon. 

As no acid is in an animal body but muſt be 
taken in by the mouth, ſo if it-is not ſubdued it 
may get into the blood. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


84. To TAKE in, To receive mentally. 

Though a created underſtanding can never take 
in the fulneſs of the divine excellencies, yet ſo 
much as it can receive is of greater value than any 
other object. Hale. 
The idea of extenſion joins itſelf ſo inſeparably 
with all viſible qualities, that it ſuffers to ſee no 
one without taking in impreſſions of extenſion too. 
— Locke. 
It is not in the power of the moſt enlarged un- 
derſtanding to frame one new fimple idea in the 

mind, not taken in by the ways aforementioned, 
| Locke. 
A man can never have taken in his full meaſure 

of knowledge before he is hurried off the tage. 
Let him tale in the inſtructions you give him, 
in a way ſuited to his natural inclination, Warts. 
Some genius can taxe in a long train of propofi-, 
tions. | Watts, 
85. To TAx RE notice. To obſerve. 


that obſervation is made. 


ſervant, but as an uſeful inſtrument for his ſkill in 


Spectator. 


That which men tale in by education is next 


86. To Tax RE notice. To ſhew by any act 


** 
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o compriſe; to com- 


| * Theſe heads are ſufficient for the explication of | 


| 


of a fine woman, that at preſent it tales in almoſt | 
| ' half the body. 

If we tale away conſciouſneſs of pleaſurs and 
pain, it will be hard to know wherein to place | 


Locke. | 


Dryden. | 


pieces of great ordnance, to take in the other cities | 


* Purſuit of thoſe ideas 


the world. 
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* 
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gome laws reftrained the extravagant 


| ver of 
the nobility, the diminution whereof c 


y took 


4 : ; 5 
| heavily, though at that time they took little 


87. To Tax R oath. To ſwear. 


The king of Babylon is come to Jeruſalem, and 
hath taken of the king's ſeed, and of him taken an 
oath, © Eseliel. 

We tale all cath of ſecrecy, for the concealing of 
thoſe inventions which we think fit to keep — | 


88. To Tax off: To invalidate ; to de- 


ſtroy z to remove. When it is imme- 
diately followed by from, without an 
accuſative, it may be conſidered either 
as TY ſuppreſſing the accuſative, 
or as being neutral. 

You muſt forſake this room, and go with us; 
Your power and your command is taker , 


And Caſſio rules in Cyprus. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
The cruel miniſters 


Took off her life. Shakeſpeare 
If the heads of the tribes can be taken A ab 


the miſſed multitude return to their obedience, 


ſuch an extent of mercy is honourable. | 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Sena loſeth its windineſs by decocting; and 
ſubtile or windy ſpirits are taken off by incenſion 
or evaporation. Bacon. 
To ſtop ſchiſms, rake of the principal authors 
by winning and advancing them, rather than en- 
rage them by violence. ; Bacon. 
What taketh off the objection is, that in judging 
ſcandal we- are to look to the cauſe whence it 
cometh. ' Biſhop Sanderſon» 
The promiſes, the terrors, or the authority of 
the commander, muſt be the topick whence that 
argument is drawn; and all force of theſe is taken 
off by this doctrine, | Hammond. 
It will not be unwelcome to theſe worthies, whe 
endeavour the advancement of learning, as being 
likely to find a clear progreſſion when ſo many 


untruths are taken off, Brown. 
This takes not off the force of our former evi- 
dence. : Stilling fleet. 


If the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes 
it leſs valuable, the melting-pot can eaſily tale it 
off. Locke. 
A man's underſtanding failing him, would rake 
off that preſumption moſt men have of n 9m 
oc e. 
It ſhews virtue in the faireſt light, and tales off 
from the deformity of vice. iſon. 
When we would take off from the reputation of 
an action, we aſcribe it to vain-glory. Addifen. 
This takes off from the clegance of our tongue, 
but expreſſes our ideas in the readieſt manner. 
The juſtices decreed, to take off a halfpenny in 
a quart from the price of ale. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
How many lives have been loſt in hot blood, 


and how many likely to be taten off in cold! 


Blount to Pope. 
Favourable names are put ypon ill ideas, to rake 
off the odium. Watts. 


89. To TAKE of. To withhold ; to with- 


draw. 5 


He perceiving that we were willing to ſay ſome- 
what, in great courteſy took us off, and condeſcend- 
ed to aſk us queſtions, Bacon, 

Your preſent diſtemper is not ſo troubleſome 
as to take you off from all ſatisfaction. Mate. 

There is nothing more reſty and ungovernable 
than our thoughts: they will not be directed what 
objects to purſue, nor be talen off from thoſe they 
have once fixed on; but run away with a man in 
they have in view, let him de 


Pg n 


what he can. | 


11 Locke, | 
Keep foreign ideas from taking off our mind 
from its preſent purſuit. Tce. 


He has taken you off, by a peculiar inſtance of 
his mercy, from the vagities and temptations of 


"oo Wake, 
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90. Tarn of. „To fallow. | A large veſſel opeped by incifion mult bs taken || the plats, Hut the chumbers whith optney i 
"F" * Were the pleaſure of drinking accom FR vp 1 * proceed. AR Se. 1 _ Veen taken . 5 See : 
”Y moment a man fakes of his glaſs, with that fick | 1 0 LAKE . o-engroſs | 3 to en-“. VIEIQUS Var regularly *' 
 - Romach which, in Ad men, follows. not many N | _ 89 4 8 Lonſequent, where the other hath” taken up the 
# hours after, no body would ever let wine touch his H. | 


N , wh Wa lodging. * | 09, | animond 

_ - Over-much iety in worldly things takes * ; Ar for the convenience of the { 

Locke. the mind, hardly admitting fo much as a thought mon- council The took up the Guildhall, ht in 
C 


lips. . 
91. To TAKE of: To purchaſe. 


| < of heaven. % 4 4 Duppa. | * 

Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his "Take my eſteem l oy er i 1 
r . . 1 know where = 
bands for wages. ö 2 Log te. I grieve the place is taken up before. den.] breathe, 1 knw alto where to be happy. South, 

The Spaniards having no commodities that we I intended ta have left the ſtage, to which my | : , 


will rake off, above the value of one hundred thou- | genius never much inclined me, for a work which |: . * _ 1 2 ert 


ſand pounds per annum, cannot pay us. Lecke.] would have raten u life in the performance. | : 
There is a project on foot for tranſporting our Ae Dryden Juvenal. ſ there would be * Gon eight WE Se 
| beſt wheaten Rraw to Dunſtable, and obliging us To underſtand fully his particular calling in the N berg. 


When nihilated, 
to tale off yearly ſo many ton of ſtraw hats, commonwealth, and religion, which is his calling, cp een 8 tale . — 
| Swift"s Miſcellanies. | as he is a man, takes up his whole time. Locke. | / FJ 1 
92. To Tak E of. To copy. | Every one knows that mines alone furniſh theſe : ö Princes were ſo taken up with wars, that ewe 
Take off all their models in wood. Addiſon. | but withal, countries ſtored with mines are poor; | could write or read beſides thoſe of the long robes, 
93. To Tax® of. To find place for. the digging and refining of theſe metals taking up 2 8 3 Temple, 
\ The multiplying of nobility brings a ſtate to] the labour, and waſting the number of the people. | The buildings about took up the whole ſpace. 
neceſſity; and, in like manner, when more are Wo es th ad ot ed ie e. 13 | | Arbutbnot. 
bred ſcholars than preferments can tate off. e 0 gennden uccels, that mort © I 
| P — Eſſays. 2 fellow - ſoldiers were taken up Vith the ſame | ! A 14 2 To manage in the 
, , ginations. | Addi on. Pa 2 8 | RA 
94. To Tax off To remove. a , The following letter is from an artiſt, now 4-706 I have his horſe to take up the quarrel, Shakeſp, 
A 4 Moſes went in, he took A off until up with this inventit "Ts Addi . | The greateſt empires have had their riſe from 
— ke ad whe — r | There is fo 8 time taten up in the cere- N the pretence of taling up quarrels, or keeping the 
let him rake them off, and bring others on. Bacon. . mony, that before they entet 2 their ſubjec the | P . 3 
"ly 2 . To check: to dialogue is half ended. Addiſen on Medals. | 113. To Taz up. To compriſe. 
95+ nene 5 The affairs of religion and war took up Conſtan- I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of 
take courſe with. tine ſo much that he had not time to think of] Palemon and Arcite, which is perhaps not much 
Though he would have turned his teeth upon | trade. — I, Arbuthnot. inferior to the Ilias, only it cakes up ſeven years. 
Spain, yet he was taken order 4vith before it came When the compaſs of twelve books is talen WP by Bode Fables, 
to that. Bacon. in theſe, the reader will wonder by what methods 114. To Tart up. To adopt; to aſſume, . 
96. To 11 E out. To remove from within] our author could prevent bs * TP F r Lockees of ſalvation and damnation 3 
any place. | | b ere} been taken up by ſome © omiſh and reformed 
84 285 are green; 105. To Take up. To have final recourſ churches, kj them to men's particular enti- 
d y friends which thou muſt make thy to. ; | ties, abſolutely conſidered. Hammond. 
friends | Arnobĩus aſſerts, that men of the fineſt parts The command in war is given to the ſtrongeſt, 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en out. and learning, rhetoricians, lawyers, phyſicians, or to the braveſt; and in peace, taken up and ex- 
: Shakeſpeare. | deſpiſing the ſentiments they had once been fond | erciſed by the boldeſt. | _— 
97. To Tart part. To ſhare. of, took up their reſt in the Chriſtian religion. Aſſurance is properly that confidence which a 
Take part in rejoicing for the victory over the Audiſon on the Cbriſtian Religion, | man takes up of the pardon of his fins, upon ſuch 
Turks. | Pepe. | 106. To Tart 1b. Toſeize; to catch; grounds as the ſcripture lays down, _ 
98. To Take place. To prevail; to have] to arreſt, "The 4e uy; and we ftill change 3, but here's 
| effect. | Though the ſheriff have this authority to take They change for better, and we change for worſe: 
Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain ; | ty all ſuch ſtragglera, and impriſon them, yet ſhall | They tale up our old trade of conquering,: 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love main- | he not work that terror in their hearts that a mar- And we are taking theirs, to dance and fing. 
tains Dryden. ſhal will, whom they know to have power of life 7 As Dryder. 
The debt a man owes his father takes place, and | and death. : ; Spenſer. He that will obſerve the concluſions men take 
gives the father a right to inherit. Locke, I was taken , for laying them down. Shakeſp. up, muſt be ſatisfied they are not all rational, Locke. 
99. To TakE up, To borrow upon credit ou have taken up, 1 Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was com- 
or intereſt. Under the counterfeited zeal of God, monly forced, and taken up under a bold vow. 
The frmacoth pates now wear nothing but high The ſubjects of his ſubſtitute, ; Shakeſpeare. | : Atterburys 
Hoes ; and if a man is through with them in ho- | 107- To Tak E up. To admit. Lewis Baboon had taken up the trade of clothier, 
neſt faking up, they ſtand upon ſecurity, Shakeſp. The ancients took wp experiments upon credit, without ſerving his time. 
We take up corn for them, that we may eat and | and did build great matters upon them. | | Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
live, Nebem. , \ Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | Every man takes up thoſe intereſts in which his 
She to the merchant, goes, 108. To Tak E up. To anſwer by reprov- | humourengages him. ; af 


Rich cryſtals of the rock ſhe takes up there, 


If thoſe proceedings were obſerved, morality and 
Muge agat vaſes, and old china ware. Dryd. Fuv. 


religion would ſoon become faſhionable court = 
I have anticipated already, and taken up from on | LO. * tues, and be taten up as the only methods to g- 

4 p ping ſo much below the dignity of his pro- 1 e. 
. Dopdr's Fab | i E 
ate up the neceſſaries of life > hd double | 109+ To TaKkE p. To begin where the! Leſt ſoon you prove a bankrupt in your- fame. 


ing to reprimand. 


ne of his relations took him up roundly, for 


value. Swift. former left 7 Youngs 
100. To be ready for; to engage with. The plot is purely fiction; for I tate it up where | I15. To Take up. To collect ; to exact 
His divifions are, one power againſt the French, | the hiſtory has laid it down. Dryden: Don Sebaſt. a tax. 
And one againſt Glendower ; perforce, a third Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, This great baſſa was born in a goor county 
Muſt take up us. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. The moon rakes up the wond'rous tale, village, and in his childhood taken from his Chnt- 
101. To TAKE up. To apply to the uſe of. And nightly to the liſt ning earth EY ay ' tian parents by ſuch as take wp the tribute children. 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourſelves, Repeats the ſtory of her birth. Addiſon's est. Nulli: Hiftory of the Turks 
But free the commonwealth. Addiſon, 110. To TAKE up. To lift. | 116. To Tak RE upon, To appropriate to) 
302. To TAKE vp. To begin. Tate up theſe cloaths here quickly: to aſſume+ to admit to be imputed to. 
| They fhall zake up a lamentation for me. Where 's the cowlſtaff ? Shakeſpeare. | If I had no more wit than he, to fake 2 fault 
Exel. XXV. 17. The leaft things are taken up by the thumb and | upsn me that he did, he had been hang'd for't- 
Princes friendſhip, which they take up upon the forefinger : when we would tale up a greater quan- | Wenn 
accounts of judgment and merit, they moſt times] **Y» we would uſe the thumb and all the fingers. le took not on him the nature of angels, but 6 
lay down out of humour, South. 9 8 ? Ray. ſeed of Abraham. | Heb. Ii. 3 : 
10. To Tarn of To fe with a li-| ener For confederates, I will not take upon We 
anne bad nader. 4 os” "of hi. at arrived at firmneſs to bear the bull. Watts, | knowledge how the princes of Europe, at this days 
5 7 ach can | | 111. To Take Wh To occupy locally. | gand affected towards Spam. i 
Turgery. 8 7 The people by ſuch thick throngs ſwarmed to EPs Bacon War with Would 
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Would 1 could your fuff*rings bear; 


Or once ſome new way ir | 
To rake upon myſelf your puniſhment! Dryden. 
Ihe loves me, en to ſuffer for my ſake ; 

And on herſelf would my refuſal zake. Dryden. 
To Tak R n. To aſſume; to claim 


; The _ ſometimes ap- 

to neutral. | | 

N unſafe lunes i“ th* king! be- 
ſhrew them: 


He muſt be told on t, and he ſhall ; the office 
Becomes a woman beſt : III rake t upon me. Sbal. 


that take as you ſhould. 
pe pe 2 : Shakeſpeare. 
This every tranſlator tabeth upon pork Say 
| f elton. 
The tool them to call an aſſem- 
bly of divines, to ſettle ſome church —_—_ 
of which many were unfit to judge. Sanderſon. 


118. This verb, like prendre in French, 
is uſed with endleſs multiplicity of rela- 
tions, Its uſes are ſo numerous that 
they cannot eaſily be exemplified ; and 
its references to the words governed by 
it ſo general and lax, that they can hard- 
ly be explained by any ſuccedaneous 


terms. But commonly that is hardeſt 


to explain which leaſt wants explica- 
tion. I have expanded this word to a 
wide diffuſion, which, I think, is all 
that could be done. | | 


Jo TAKE, v. n.. | | 
1. To direct the courſe; to have a tend- 
ency to. | | 


The inclination to goodneſs, if it iſſue net to- 


wards men, it will tate unto other things. Bacon. 
The king began to be troubled with the gout; 
but the defluxion gaking alſo into his breaſt, waſted 
bis lungs. Bacon. 
All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful 
ſuſpenſe of the event, ſome ak towards wo w 
ry .* 

To ſhun thy lawleſs luſt, the dying bride, 
Unwary, tock along the river's fide. Dryden. 


2. To pleaſe ; to gain reception. 


An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain 


the eye with a florid white and red, yet fills the 
hand with ſtench and foulneſs : fair in look and 
rotten at heart, as the gayeſt and moſt taking things 
are, On . | South. 
Words and thoughts, which cannot be changed 
but for the worſe, muſt of neceſſity eſcape the tran- 
ſient view upon the theatre; and yet without theſe 
a play may tate. Dryden. 
Each wit may praiſe it for his own dear ſake, 
And hint he writ it, if the thing ſhould tate. Add. 
The work may be well performed, but will ne- 
ver take if it is not ſet off with proper ſcenes. 


May the man grow wittier wiſer by find- 
ing that this tuff will not tate nor pleaſe ! and 
fince by a little ſmattering in learning, and great 
conceit of himſelf, he has loſt his religion, may he 
find it again by harder ſtudy and an humbler mind! 
3. To have the intended or natural effect. 
In impreſſions from mind to mind, the impreſ- 

ſion taketh, but is overcome by the mind paſſive be- 
fore it work any manifeſt effect. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


The clods, expos'd to winter winds, will bake ; 


For putrid earth will beſt in vineyards tate. Dryd. 
4+ To catch; to fix. | 


When flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a noiſe. 


Bacon. 

5. To TAK after, To learn 
ble; to imitate. 
Beaſts, that converſe 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 
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46, 1 Tarn in with, To reſort to. 


Men once placed take in with * contrary faction 
to that by which they enter. Bacon s Eſſays. 
7. To Taxs on. To be violently d. 
Your huſband is in his old tunes again; he fo 
takes on yonder with my huſband, that any mad- 
_ neſs 1 ever yet beheld ſeemed but rameneſs to this 
diſtemper. | Shakeſpeare. 
In horfes, the ſmell of a dead horſe maketh chem 
fly away, and take on as if they were mad. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
8. To TAKE en. To claim a character. 
I take not on me here as a phyſiclan: 
Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men: 
But rather ; 
To purge th' obſtructions, which begin to ſtop 
Our very. veins of life. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
9. To TAKE on. To 1 to pine. 
How will my mother, for a father's death, 
Take on with me, and ne'er be ſatisfied! Shakeſp. 


10. To TAKE to. To apply to; to be 
fond of. F 


Have him underſtand it as a play of older peo- 

ple, and he will tale to it of himſelf, Locke. 

Miſs Betſy won't take to her book. Swift. 

The heirs to titles and large eſtates could ne- 

yer take to their books, yet are well enough quali- 
fied to fign a receipt for half a year's rent, 

Swift's Miſcellanies. 

11. To TAKE to. To betake to; to have 


If I had taken to the church, I ſhould have had 
more ſenſe than to have turned myſelf out of my 
benefice by writing libek. Dryden. 

The callow ſtorks with lizzard and with ſnake 
Are fed, and, ſoon as e'er to wing they take, | 
At fight thoſe animals for food purſue. Dryden. 

Men of learning who take to buſineſs, diſcharge 
it generally with greater. honeſty than men of the 
world. Addiſon. 

12. To Tax R up, To ſtop. | 

The mind of man being naturally timorous of 

truth, and yet averſe to that diligent ſearch ne- 
ceſſary to its diſcovery, it muſt needs take up ſhort: 
of what is really ſo. Glanville. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than 
the ſtrangeneſs of all the former articles that tk 
up chiefly in ſpeculation, 4, * Southe 

Sinners at laſt tale wp, and ſettle in a contempt 
of all religion, which is called fitting in the ſeat 
of the ſcornful. Tillotſen, 

13. To TAKE 2b. To reform. 

This rational thought wrought ſo effectually, 
that it made him tale up, and from that gime prove 
a good huſband. Tocle. 

14. To TAKE »þ with, To be contented 
with. 

The aſs takes up with that for his ſatisfaction, 
which he reckoned upon before for his misfortune. 

L' Eftrange. 

The law and goſpel call aloud for active obedi- 
ence, and ſuch a piety as takes not up guith idle in- 
clinations, but ſhows itſelf in ſolid inſtances of prac- 
tice, South. 

I could as eafily tate up with that ſenſelefs aſſer- 
tion of the Stoicks, that virtues and vices are real 
bodies and diſtin animals, as with this of the 
Atheiſt, that they can all be derived from the power 
of mere bodies. rd Bentley. 

A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of” 
pariſh, except he be cunninger than the devil. It 
will be difficult to remedy this, becauſe whoever | 
had half his cunning would never take up with a 

- vicarage of ten pounds. 


on our future happineſs, we ſhould not take up with 
probabilities, , Watts's Logick. 


15. To TakE g with. To lodge; to dwell. 


recourſe, + | 


2 0 


' Swift, Þ' 
In affairs which may have an extenſive influence | 
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16. To Tax with. To pleaſe. _ 
Our gracious maſter is a precedent to his own 
ſubjects, and ſeaſonable mementos may be uſeful : 
and being diſcreetly uſed, cannot but ale well with 
bim. 2 - _ Bac 
Ta'xEtn. the participle paſſ. of tale. 
Thou att taken in thy miſchief. 2 Sam. xvi. 8. 
He who letteth will let, until he be rakes out of 
the way. 2 Theſſa. ii. 7» 
It concerns all who think it worth while to be 
in earneſt with their immortal ſouls, not to abuſe 
themſelves with a falſe conſidence; a thing ſo ea- 
fily taten up, and ſo hardly laid down. South's Serm. 
Scaliger, comparing the two'orators, ſays, that 
nothing can be taken from Demoſthenes, nor added 
to Tully. | | Denbam. 
Though he that is full of them thinks it rather 
an eaſe than oppreſſion to ſpeak them out, yet his 
auditors ate perhaps as much talen up with them 
ſelves. Government of the Tongue. 
The object of defire once ta en away, 
"Tis then not love, but pity which we pay. Dryd. 


| Tax. 2. /. [from tate. ] He that takes. 


He will hang upon him like a diſeaſe : 
He is ſooner caught than the peftilence, 
And the taker runs preſently mad. Shakeſpeare. 
The dear ſale beyond the ſeas increaſed the num- 
ber of takers ; and the takers jarring and brawling 
one with another, and foreclofing the fiſhes, tak- 
ing their kind within harbour, decreaſed the num- 
ber of the taken. Carmo. 
The far diſtance of this county from the court 
hath afforded it a ſuperſedeas from takers and pur- 
Veyors. reWs 
Berry coffee and tobacco, of which the Turks 
are great takers, condenſe the ſpirits, and make 
them ſtrong. Bacon. 
Few like the Fabii or the Scipios are, 
Takers of cities, conquerors in war. Denham, 
He to betray us did himſelf betray, _ * 
At once the taker, and at once the prey. Denham. 
Seize on the king, and him your priſoner make, 
While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden. 
* Rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare, 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware : 
"Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden 


Ta"xInG. 2. . [from rate.] Seizure ; 
| diſtreſs of mind. 1 
What a taking was he in, when your huſband 
aſked who was in the baſket! Shakeſpeare, 
She ſaw in what a raking WIT 

+ The knight was, by his furious quaking. Buri. 


Ta'iBoT. 2. J. [It is borne by the houſe 
of Talbot in their arms.) A hound. It 


s ſo uſed in Wa/e's tranſlation of Grotius. 


TALE. . J. [xale, from tellan, zo tell, 
Saxon. ], - 

r. A narrative; a ſtory. Commonly a light 
or petty account of ſome trifling or fa- 
bulous incident: as, @ tale of @ tub. 

This ſtory prepared their minds for the recep- 
tion of any tales relating to other countries. Warts, 

2. Oral relation. W 

My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral tale, 
And every. tale condemns me for a villain. Shakeſp. 
T2 Life is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of ſound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Hermia, for aught I could read, | 

Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, | 
The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth 

6 | Shakeſpeare. 

We ſpeng our years as a tale that is told. 
| 6 P ſalm xc. Ys. 

3. [Talan, zo count, Saxon.] Number rec. 

koned. | 
Number may ſerve your purpoſe with the igno« 
rant, who meaſure by tale, and not by weight. 


For ev'ry bloom his trees in ſpring afford, - 


a . Who would not rather take up with the wolf in 
itn man, take after him, as hogs | the woods, than make ſuch a clutter in the world ? 

_ pigs EIS. year, and bitches dogs. Hadib. | L* Eftrange. 

We cannot but think that he has taken after. a Are dogs ſuch deſirable company to take up with ? 
$00d pattern. a by” . Atterbury. } D 906 | * 2 ry ms South, 


L 


1 


An autumn apple was by tale reſtor d. Dryd. Fig. 
| | Both 
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 DALEBE"ARING. #. /. [tale and bear.] 


—— 
7 


— 
— * 


= * 
onee the takes the tale of all the lambs. Dryd. 
N The herald for the laſt proclaims e 
A fende, while they anſwer d to their names, . 
10 tun the fraud of muſters falſe: © 


. * Re. . welgh 
eaſons of things are rathet to be taken by t 
than tale. = Collier on 


Cloaths. 
4. Reckoning; numeral account. 
In packing, they keep a juſt tale of the number 
chat every hogſhead containetngn. Careto. 
5 Money being the common * 
Of things by meaſure, weight and tale; 
In all th' affairs of church and fate, | 

Tis both the balance and the weight. Butler. 
Twelve returned upon the principal pannel, or 
the tales, are ſworn to try according; to their evi- 
dence, N | 1 Hale 


n A 
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1 extrem to another. r 8 Swi * Wh delight to be fu d extoll* b \ 
TALISMAN. . % {Lknow notwhence de-] Te live upon . 
| rived: readpa, Skinner. A magical | Of wh do be delpis'd were wg fall 


It che phyſicians would forbid us to pronounce” 
* youts rheumatiſm, and tone, would that ſerve lik 
| many #aliſmans to deſtroy the diſeaſes ? Stift. 


Of tali 
. 


iſmam and figils knew the : 
And corvfel-wainh'd the piawetury they 
TarlisMA'NICK. adj. | from tali/man.] 
gical. | * | « | of 
The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or 
held in the hand of a Cupid, has always been look- 
ed upon as taliſmanick in dreſſes of this nature. Add. 


Toa TALK. wv. n. [taelen, 8 
1. To ſpeak in converſation ; to ſpeak flu- 


2 


5- Information, diſcloſure of any thing ſe- 
From hour to hour we ripe and Tipe, 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 

And thereby hangs à tale. Shakeſpeare. 
Birds live in che air freeſt, and are apteſt by their 
voice to tell tales what they find, and by their flight | 

to exprels the ſame. | Bacon. 

TaLEBEARER. 2. / [tale and hear. ] One 
who gives officious or malignant intelli- 
Se. | * 

The liberty of a common table is a tacit invi- 


ation to all intruders; as buffoons, ſpies, tale- 


Gearers, flatterers. | . 
In great families, ſome one falſe, paultry tale- 
Searer, by carrying ſtories from one to another, 
- ſhall inflame the minds, and diſcompoſe the quiet, 
of the whole family. | outh. 


The att of informing ; officious or ma- 
lignant intelligence, W | 
The ſaid Timothy was extremely officious about 
their miſtreſs's perſon, endeavouring, by flattery and 
\ falebearing, to ſet her againſt the reſt of the ſer- | 
vants. | Arbutbnot. 
TALENT. . / [telentum, Lat.] 
4. A talent ſigniſied ſo much weight, or a 
ſum of money, the value differing ac- 
wording to the different ages and coun- 


tries. Arbuthnot, 
Five tal-nts in his debt, 


His means moſt ſhort, his creditors moſt ſtraight. 
| | ; Shakeſpeare. 
| Two tripods caſt in anfick mould, 
Wick two great talents of the fineſt gold. Dryden. 
2. Faculty; power; gift of nature. A me- 
taphor borrowed from the talents men- 
tioned in the holy writ. It is uſed ſome- 
times ſeriouſly, and ſometimes lightly. 
Many who knew the treaſurer's talent in remov- | 
ing prejudice, and reconciling himſelf to wavering 
affetions, believed the loſs of the duke was unſea- 
ſonable. | Clarendon. 
He is chiefly to be conſidered in his three dif- 
Ferent taleets, as a critick, ſatiriſt, and writer of 
odes. ; Dryden. 
'Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry ſmiles and ſunſhine in 1 
When diſcontent ſits heavy at my heart. 
Addiſon's Cato. 


They are out of their element, and logick is none 


of their talent. Baker en Learning, 
Perſons who poſſeſs the true talent of raillery are 

like comets ; they are ſeldom ſeen, and all at once 
admired and feared. Female Quixote. 
He, Agelius, though otherwiſe a very worthy 
man, yet having no talent for dilputation, recom- 
mended Sifinnius, his leCtor, to engage in a con- 
ference. 497 Waterland. 
3. Quality; diſpoſition. An improper and 
- Though the nation generally was without any 
l talen to the church in doctrine 2 diſcipline, yet 
they were not without 2 jealouſy that popery was 
5 Clarendon. 


ently and familiarly, not in ſet ſpeeches ; 
I will buy with you, ſell with you, talk with you; 
| but I will not eat with you. Shakeſpeare. 
Now is this vice's dagger become a ſquire, and 
talks as familiarly of. John of Gaunt as if he had 
been ſworn brother to him ; and ke never ſaw him 
but once, | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The princes refrained talking, and laid their hand 
on their mouth. Fo, xxix. 9. 
The children of thy people ſtill tall againſt thee. 
e SF H08 Ezekiel. 
Here free from court-compliances he walks, - 
And with himſelf, his beft adviſer, fall. Waller. 
As God remembers that we are but fleſh, unable 
to bear the nearer approaches of divinity, and ſo 
| talks with us as once with Moſes through a cloud; 
ſo he forgets not that he breathed into us the 
breath of life, a vital active ſpirit. Decay of Piety. 
Mention the king of Spain, he talks very nota- 
bly ; but if you go out of thegazette you drop him. 


ji 00 


Conſider well the time when Petavius firſt began 
to talk in that manner. 
3. To give account. | 

- The cryſtalline ſphere, whoſe balance weighs 
The trepidation tali d. 5 Milton. 
The natural hiſtories of Switzerland tall much of 
the fall of theſe rocks, and the great damage done. 


We; | | Addiſon. 

We will conſider whether Adam had any tuch 
heir as our author za/ks of, Locke. 

4. To ſpeak; to reàſon; to confer. 

Let me tall with thee of thy judgments. 

Will ye ſpeak wickedly for God, and tali deceit- 
fully for him ? * Fob, xiii. 7. 
It is a difficult taſk to tall to the purpoſe, and 

to put life and perſpicuity into our diſcourſes, 
| Collier on Pride. 
| Talking over the things which you have read with 
your companions, fixes them upon the mind. Watts. 


Taux. ». /. [from the verb.] 
1. Oral converſation ; fluent and familiar 
ſpeech, | | 
We do remember; but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much tall. Shakeſpeare. 
 Perceiving his ſoldiers diſmayed, he forbad them 


to have any tall with the enemy. | 
Knolles's Hiſtery of the Turks. 


occupied in their labours, and whoſe tall is of bul- 

locks? | ; Ecclus. xxxviii. 

- This ought to weigh with thoſe whoſe reading 

is deſigned for much zalk and little An | 

ocke. 

In various tall th' inſtructive hours they paſt, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the vifit laſt. 
2. Report; rumour. 

I hear a tall up and down of raifing our money, 

as a means te retain our wealth, and keep our mo- 
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| Addiſon. 
2. To prattle; to ſpeak impertinently. 
HFHypocrites auſterely talk | 
Of purity» | ? * Mil . 
My heedleſs tongue has ralk*d away this — | 
ow e. 


Waterland. 


How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen, is | 


Pope. | 
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3 5. % [rake, French.) | A Kind of | 


4 Stones compoſed of plates are generally 
and flexible and elaſtick : as, talk, cat. 
| glimmer, of which there are three fo 
| or golden, the white or filvery, and the black. 
7857 1 575 Mocdeonrd': Faſſili. 
Venetian tall kept in a heat of a; glaſs furnace 
though brittle and diſcoloured, had not loſt much 
of its bulk; and ſeemed nearer of kin to tal? than 
mere earth. —_ | Boyle, 
TALTATIVE. adj. '[from-talk.] Full of 
prate; loquacious. | Mu 
If I have held you gyerlong, lay hardly the fault 
vpon my old ages Which in its diſpoſition is valid. 
ide. 0 * L ys A Sidney, 
_ This may prove an inftruQtive leſſon to the aff. 
affected, not to build hopes on the talkative zealots 
of their party. e. 
I am aſhamed I cannot make a quicker Progreſs 
in the French, where every body is ſo courteous 
and talkative. a7 £ 7 
p The coxcomb bird ſo ralkative and grave, 
That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and 


; | ft | 
Though many a paſſenger he rightly call, 
You hold him no philoſopher at all. Poe, 
TA'LKATIVENES?, #, / [from talkative.) 
1 ; garrulity ; fulneſs of prate, 
e call this zalkativeneſs a feminine vice; but 
he that ſhall appropriate loquacity to women, may | 
perhaps ſometimes need to light Diogenes's candle 
ta-ſeek a man. \._,.  » Gevernment of the Tonpue, 
Learned women have loft all credit by their im. 
pertinent talhativeneſs and conceit. Swift. 
TALK ER. 2. % kenn talk.] | 
1. One who talks. | 
Let me give for inſtance ſome of thoſe writers or 
| talkers who deal much in the words Nature or Fate, 
">. | . Watt, 
2. A loquacious perſon ; A prattler, 
Keep me company but two years, 
Thou ſhalt not know the ſound of thine own tongue, 
Farewell; I *ll grow a taiker for this jeer. Sbal. 
If it were defirable to have a child a more briſk 
talker, ways might be found to make him fo; but 
a wiſe father had rather his fon ſhould be uſeful 
when a man, than pretty company. Lecke on Educ. 
3. A boaſter; a bragging fellow. 


The greateſt raikers in the days of peace have 
been the moſt puſillanimous in thi day of tempta- 
tion, | | or. 

TA“LK . adj. [from talk.) Conſiſting of 


** 


talk; reſembling talk. 
The talty flakes in the ſtrata were all formed 
before the ſubſidence, along with the ſand, 
4 £2.4 "aff % Woodward on Feli. 
TALL. adj. Lal, Welſh.] One 
1, High in ſtature, | | | 
Bring word, how tall ſhe is. Shak. Ant. and Cleyp. 
Mils 


2 


Two of nobler ſhape, 
] EreQ and all. 
2. High ; lofty. | | 
Winds ruſh'd abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderneſs, whoſe ralleft pines, _ 
Though rooted deep as high, and ſturdieſt oaks, 
Bow'd their tiff necks, Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
| They lop, and lop, on this and that hand, cutting 
away the tall, ſound, and ſubſtantial timber, that 
uſed to ſhelter them from the winds.  Dawenant. 
May they encreaſe as faſt, and ſpread their 
| boughs, | 
As the high fame of their great 


May he live long enough to ſee them all 

Dark ſhadows caſt, and as his palace tall! 
Methinks I ſee the love that ſhall be made, 

The lovers walking in that am'rous ſhade. Water. 


nat enough diſcountenanced. 


| ney from being carried aways Locke. 


3. Sturdy; 
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h Tx" LESTER 1. /. [raillage, Fr.] Impoſt; 5 


\ kine and bulls, brought hither out of Europe 
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Ta” LNESS. 2. . 8 tall. Height 0 


1 . . 
„ not be drunk ; but I know thou art 
no tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt be | 

| 2 but I would thou wouldſt be a tall fellow 
"af thy h hands. | Shake} keſpeare' s Winter's Tale. 


—_— 3 better affeQted BL 


phil than to. Ferdinando, becauſe he had impoſed | Tau ARIN D tree. n. 7. end Lat.] 


many taxes and tallages. 

pon den IN; Bacon' 's Henry VII. 
7 1 2 n. I [talge, Daniſh. ] The greaſe 

or fat of an animal; coarſe ſuet. 
She 's the kitchen weach, and and all greaſe ; and 1 
know not what uſe to put her to, but to make a 
1amp of her, and run from her by her own light. 1 
_— her rags, and the zallow in them, will burn 
Lapland winter, | Shakeſpeare. | 
3 new world is ſtocked with ſuch ftore of T 


— 


* 


„ that the Spaniards kill 


Gnce the firſt diſco 
thouſands of tber y 2 for their tallow and hides 
"=; Heylyn. 


* 
Far the en cloſe to the ia which will 
make them run. 


7 TAa'LLOW. v. * [from the en 1 5 
greaſe; to ſmear Er pi _ 


TA LILOWCRAN DLE R. . 
. chandelier, Fr.] — 1 
of tallow, not of wax. | 
Naſtineſs, and ſeveral naſty trades, as elbe. 
- cbandlers, butchers, and neglect of cleanſing of gut- 
| tere are great ore of a n. | 
Harvey on the Plague. 
T4 LL. 2. [from tailler, to cut, Fr.] 
1. A ſtick notched or cut in conformity 


and 
. 


to another ſtick, and uſed to keep ac- 


counts by. | 
So right his judgment was cut fit, 
And made a tally to his wit. Hudibras. 
The only talents in eſteem at preſent are thoſe 
of Exchange Alley; one tally is worth a grove of 
bays, Garth. 
Haye you not ſen a baker's maid 
Between two equal panniers ſway'd ? 
Her tallies uſeleſs lie and idle, | [1 
If plac'd exactly in the middle. Prior. 
From his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 
And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes; 
With juſt e Ma] it on the ground, | 
There take my tally of ten thouſand pound. Swift. 
2. Any thing made to ſuit another. 
So ſuited in their minds and perſons, * - | 
That they were fram'd the rallies each other: 
If any alien love had interpos d,. 
It muſt have been an eye- ſore to beholders, Dryd. 
To TaLLy. v. @. [from the noun.] To 
fit; to ſuit 3 to cut out, ſo as to er 
any thing. 2 
Nor fitter either had, + nor brother; 
They ſeem'd juſt zally'd for each other. Prior. 
They are not ſo well tallied to the preſent junc- | 
ture. Pope. 
To TALLY. v. 1. To be fitted; to con- 
form; to be ſuitable. 


| 


the pointal, Which afterward becomes a flat pod, 


I found pieces of tiles that exactly rallied with 
the channel, Audiſon on Traly. 


TALMUD. ; n.ſ. The book contain- 

THA'LMUD. ing the Jewiſh traditions, 
the rabbinical — and expli- 
cations of the law. 


ſtature ; procerĩ 
An hideous giant, ible and high, 
That with his talneſs.ſcem'd to threat the ſky. 


masy naked bodies, as for 
hardly be equalled in any 
Hayward. 


: — of of e co could 


"4 . : * AM. OILS 1 
* e BH Few ar, French] The claw r n [from came] outer ox 


It may be tried, whether birds l made 
- Rave greater or longer fal. Bacon's Not. Hift. | 
"Upward the noble bird directe his wing, L 
And, tow'ring round his maſter's earth- born foes, 
Swift he collects his fatal ſtock of ire, 
Lifts r talbn high, and darts the forked fire. 
Prior. 


4 


The flower of the tamarind-tree conſiſts of ſeveral 
leaves, which are ſo placed as to reſemble a papili- | 
onaceous one in ſome” meaſure; but theſe expand 
circularly, from whoſe many-leaved flower-cup riſes | 


containing many flat angular ſeeds ſurrounded with | 
an acid blackiſh pu Miller. 


Lenitives are re cas tamarinds, manna. 
f , Wiſeman's Surgery. 
| Lay me reclin'd -"'7F 
Beneath the ſpreading tamarind, that ſhakes, 

Pann'd by the breeze, f its fever-cooling fruit. 
Thompſon. |. 
TAMARISK. . /. [tamarice, T.atin.]J | 
The flowers of the tamariſt are roſaceous. Miller. 

— — oh is a tree that grows tall, and its wood js 
medicin Mortimer s Huſbandry. | 


TauARINE. 3. / [tambourin, Fr.] A 


tabour; 
3 
Calliope with muſes moe, | 
Soon as thy oaten pipe began to ſound, 
Their! ivory lutes and tambarines forego. 
Spenſer” s P aſtorali. 

TAME. adj. Icame, Saxon; tam, Dutch ; 
tam, Daniſh, ] 


1. Not wild; domeſtick. 
Thales the Mileſian ſaid, That of all witd beaſts 
a tyrant is the worſt, and of all tame beafts a flat- 


a ſmall drum. It ſhould be 


| 


terer. Addiſon. | 


2. Cruſhed ; ſubdued; depreſſed ; 155 ect 


ed; ſpiritleſs; heartleſs. 


If you ſhould need a pin, 
Tann] 3 Gs Lefies it. 


Shakeſpeare. 
And now their pride and mettle is afleep, 
Their courage with hard labour fame and dull, 

* Shakeſpeare. 


man made tame to fortune's blows, 
* * the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 


Am pregnant to good pity. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
| raiſe him, each ſavage furious beaſt, 
That on/his Rores do daily feaft ; | 
And you, tame ſlaves of the laborious plough, 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. Roſcom. 


3. Spiritleſs ; unanimated : as, a tame poem. 
A low phraſe. 

To TAME. v. 2. [gatamgan, Gothick ; 
remean, Saxon; tammen, Dutch.] | 


1. To reduce from wildneſs ; to reclaim ; | 


| ©, 


Tan 


3 


of taming. | 
nee are ſappoſed to be great fowls,/.of 4 
wong flight, and eaſily NA divers of which 
may be ſo brought up as to join together in car- 
rying the weight of à man. 


meanly; ſpirit 
| True obedience, 4 this madneſs eur'd,. 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majeſty, Shak. Hen. Iv. 
What courage tamely could to death conſent, 
And flot by ſtriking fuſt the blow prevent? Dad. 
Once a champion of renowon, 
So tamely can you bear the raviſh'd crown? Dryd.. 
Has be given'way, ? 
Did he look tamely on, — let them paſs? Adaiſ. 
Can you love and reverence your gn whom. 
you tamely ſuffer to A5 abuſed ? Wil. | 
Ta"MENESs. 2. J. [from tame.] 1 
1. The quality of being tame; not N | 
2. Want of ſpicits ; timidity. : % 
Such a conduct muſt appear rather like tameneſs 
than beauty, and. expoſe his, authority to inſults. 
Rogers. - 
Ta"Mes.. a. . [from tame. ] Conqueror 5. 
ſubduer. * + 
He, great tamer of all human art, 
Dulneſs ! whoſe good old cauſe I yet defend; Pope. 
TA MIV. 2. /½ A woollen ſtuff. 


Ta"mkin. 2. ½ The ſtopple of the mouth 
of a great gun, 
[of uncertain deriva- 


To TA MER. v. a. 


tion, derived by. Stinner from tempera., 
Latin.] 
1. To be buſy with phyſick.. 
'# Dk in 2 | 
tamper ing 
Without rrepanning of your ſkull. 


As often as the moon s at full. Hudibrat. 


| He tried waſhes to bring him to a better com- 


plexion, but there was no good to be done; the 
very tampering caſt him into a diſeaſe, L Eftra 
2. To meddle; to have to do without t- 
neſs or neceſſity. | 
That key of knowledge, which ſhould give us 
entrance into the receſſes of religion, is by ſo much: 
- tampering and wrenching made uſeleſs, 
* Decay of Pia. 
'Tis dangerous tampering with a mule, 
The profits ſmall, and you 5 Ko much to loſe: 
For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 
Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. Roſe, 
Earl Waltheof being overtaken with wine, en- 
gaged in a confpiracy; but, repenting next morn- 
ing, repaĩred to the king, and diſcovered the whole 
matter: notwithſtanding which be was beheaded 
upon the defeat of the conſpiracy, for having but. 


thus far ed in it. Addiſon's. Freebolder. . 
3. To deal; to practiſe ſecretly. 
Others tamper d 


For Eleetwood, Deſborough, and de Hud. 


to make gentle. 

Thoſe that tame wild horſes, 
Pace em not in their hands to make em gentle; 
But top their mouths with ſtubborn bits. Shakeſp, 


2. To ſubdue; to cruſh; to depreſs; to 
Conquer. 2 4 
If the heavens 40 not their viſible ſpirits 
. quickiy L Ae the og 
umanity m prey on itſelf... 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
| They cannot tame 
Or overcome their riches ; ; not by maki 
Baths, orchards, fiſh-pools, letting in of of das 
Here, and then there. them out again. 
Ben. 


A. puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat ramed = Shak 
A race unconquer'd, by their clime made 
The Caledonians, arm'd with want and cold, 


. 


. 


RT An Pate | The galaxy, and arrhe aA. > 


. 1 


17 Tan. v. 4. [ tannen, Dutch; tannen, 
French.) 


1. To impregnate or imbue with bark. 
A human ſkull covered with the ſkin, having been 
buried in ſome limy ſoil, was tanned or turned into 
a kind of leather, Grew's Muſeums. 
Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beefy, 
but the greateſt part of the hides are exported aW 


They ſell us their bark at a good price for tan 
ning our hides into leather, Swift's rd 
2. * imbrown by the ſun, 


1 - His face all tann'd with ſcorching ſunny ray, 


| As be had zravell'd many a ſummer's day: 


5 Through boiling ſands of Araby and Ind. Spenſere- 


Like ſun-parch'd quarters on the city gate, 
Such is thy ann d ſkin's Jamentable ſtate, Donne 
A brown for which beaven would diſband 


' Claavelgnds. 
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Wilkins... 
Ta . From rame.] Not wildy; | 


for want of bark to tan them. Swift... © 


= 


Tuns. . % | 
1. A ftrong taſte j a taſte left in the mouth. 
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Two trophies tane from th? eaſt and weſtern ſhore, 
And both thoſe nations twice triumphed o'er. 


acrid.] 


Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured 
into a veſſel; ſo much of It as it fills it alfo fea- 
ſons: ſo that although the body of the liquor ſhould 
de poured out again, yet Rill it leaves that rang 
behind it. | South. 
It is ſtrange that the ſoul ſhould never once recal 
over any of its pure native thoughts, before it bor- 
rowed any thing from the body; never bring into 
the waking man's view any other ideas but what 
/ Have a bg of the caſk, and derive their original 
from that union. | Locke. 
Z. Reliſh ; taſte. A low word. 

There was not the leaft rang of religion, which 
is indeed the worſt affectation in any thing he ſaid 
or did. . | ; Atterbury. 

3. Something that leaves a ſting or pain 
behind it. 
She had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a ſailor, Go hang. Shak. Tempeſt. 
4. Sound; tone: this is miſtaken for tone 


or twang. | | 


There is a pretty affectation in the Allemain, 
which gives cheir ſpeech a different rang from ours. 
Holder. 
To TAN. v. . [This is, I think, miſtaken 
for fwang.] To ring with. 

- Be oppoſite with a kinſman, ſurly with thy ſer. 
vants.; lat thy tongue tang arguments of ſtate ; | 
put thyſelf into the trick of ſingularity. 

_'- Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
TANGENT. #, . [tangent, Fr. tangens, 
Latin.]J 
Tangent, in trigonometry, is a right line perpen- 
diculatly raiſed on the extremity of a radius, and 
which touches a circle fo as not to cut it; but yet 
interſects another line without the circle called a 
ſecant, that is drawn from the centre, and which 
cuts the arc to which it is a fangent. Trevoux. 
Nothing in this hypotheſis can retain the pla- 
nets in their orbs, but they would immediately de- 
fert them and the neighbourhood of the ſun, and 

_ vaniſh away in tangents to their ſeveral circles into 

the mundane ſpace. Bentley's Sermons. 


TanGIBILITY. 2. /. [ from tangible. |] 


The quality of being perceived by the 


4 touch. 
N GIBLEB. adj. [from tango, Lat.] Per- 
dl by the touch. 222 ] | 


Tangible bodies have no pleaſure in the conſort 
of air, but endeavour to ſubact it into a more denſe 


Yo ; Bacon. 
By the touch, the tangible qualities of bodies are 
diſcerned, as hard, ſoft, ſmooth. Locke. 


To TANGLE. v. 4. [See entangle.] 
1. To implicate ; to knit together. | 
2. To enſnare ; to entrap. 
She means to tangle mine eyes too. 
"Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream. | 
| Shakeſpeare. 
I do, quoth he, perceive 
My king is tangled in affection to 
AA creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Vou muſt lay lime to tangle her deſires 
By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
Shall be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. Shak. 
If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed, 


Stands with the ſnares of war to tangle thee, Shak. 
| 


Now ly'ſt victorious 


Among thy ſlain ſelf-kill'd, | : 


Not willingly, but tangled in the fold 8 
Of dire neceſſity, _. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Skills to retire, and in retiring draw 


Hearts after them, tangled in amorous nets, Milt. 
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Wich ſubtile cobweb'cheats, 
They re catch'd in knotted law-like nets; _ 
In which when once they are entangled, 


The more they ftir, the more 9 : 
: a as. 


3. To embroil; to embarraſs... © 
When my fimple weakneſs ſtrays, 
Tangled in forbidden ways, | 


He, m herd | is my guide, 
He's yan on day qa Craſhaw 
To Ta'nGLE. v. 2. To be entangled. | 

Shrubs and tangling buſhes had 'd 

All path of man or beaſt. ' 0 Anon. 
TNOLE. n./. [from the verb.] A knot 
of things interwoven in one another, or 
different 


plexed. 


. 
| 


He leading ſwiftly rowl'd 
In tangles, and made intricate ſeem ftrait, 
To miſchief ſwift.. Milton's Paradiſe Loft: 
Sport with Amaryllis in the ſhade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezera's hair. Milton, 
Ta'N1sT, z./. [an Iriſh word; an taaniſter, 
Erſe. 

Preſently after the death of any of their captains, 
they aſſemble themſelves to chuſe another in his 
ſtead, and nominate commonly the next brother; 
and then next to him do they chuſe next of the 
blood to be taniſt, who ſhall next ſucceed him in the 

' ſaid captainry. S Spenſer on Ireland. 
Ta'nisTRY. 2. . | from tant. 

The Iriſh hold their lands by tanifiry, which is 
no more than a perſonal eftte for his life-time that 
is taniſt, by reaſon he is admitted thereunto by elec- 
tion. Spenſer on Ireland. 
If the Iriſh be not permitted to purchaſe eſtates 
of freeholds, which might deſcend to their chil- 
dren, muſt they not continue their cuſtom of ta- 
niſtry which makes all their poſſeſſions uncer- 
tains Davies on Ireland. 

By the Iriſh cuſtom of taniſtry, the chieftains of 


longer eſtate than for life in their chieferies; and 
when their chieftains were dead, their fons, or 
next heirs, did not ſucceed them, but their taniſts, 
who were elective, and purchaſed their elections by 
ſtrong hand. | Davies on Ireland. 

Tank. 2. /. [tanque, Fr.] A large ciſtern 
or baſon. 

Handle your pruning knife with dexterity; go 
tightly to your buſineſs: you have coſt me much, 
and muſt earn it: here's plentiful provifion, raſ- 
cal; ſallading in the garden, and water in the 
tank; and in holy days, the licking of a platter of 
rice when you deſerve it. Dryden's Don ian. 
Dutch; tancaird, Iriſh.] A large veſſel 
with a cover, for ſtrong drink. 

Hath his tankard touch'd your brain? 
Sure they re fall'n aſleep again. Ben Fonſon. 
Marius was the firſt who drank out of a filver 
tankard, after the manner of Bacchus. 
| Arbuthnat on Coins. 

When any calls for ale, fill the largeſt zankard 

cup top fall. 4 | Swift. 
Ta"nNER. v. . [from tan.] One whoſe 
trade is to tan leather. 

Tanners uſe that lime which is newly drawn out 
of the kiln, and not Nacked with water or air. 

5 Nexon. 

TN IT. 2. / [from tan and p.] A pit 


where leather is impregnated with bark. 
Ta'Nsy. 4. /. [tanacetum, Lat.] An odo- 
rous,plant. Miller. 


TAaNTALISM. 2. % [from tantalize.] A 
pentidinent like that of Tantalus. 

A livel ſ I f ing und 
the torments of fuck e hell: 
| 6 Audient Spectator. 
To TA'NTALIZE. v. 4. [from Tantalus, 
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parts of the ſame thing per- 


whoſe puniſhment was to ſtarve among | 


touch.]! To torment by the fhew 
pleafures which cannot be reached. 
Thy vain defires, at ftrife  - 


Within themſelves, have tantaliz'd thy tte. 


Te maid once ſped was not ſuffered to 1 


the male part of the commonwealth. Addiſon, 


TAN AMOUNT. n. % [Ft.] Equivalent. 


If one third of our coin were gone, and men had 
equally one third leſs money thas they have, it muſt 
be tantamount? what I ſcape of one third leſs, an- 
other muſt make up. | k te, 


TanTi'vy. adv. | from the note 172 
hunting horn, ſo expreſſed in articulate 
ſounds. From Tam vi, ſays Sinner. ] 
2 ride tagtivy is to ride with great 


| . oo 1. f. [from Tantalus.] One 


ſeized with hopes of pleaſure unattaim 


able..; 
\ Hard life, 
To be ſtill hot ſummer's rantlings, and 
The ſhrinking Nlaves of winter. blem. 
To Tay. v. a. [tappen, Dutch; rapper, 
French] dt? on ar des 


1. To touch lightly; to ftrike gently. 

2. [ Tappen, Dutch,] To pierce a veſſel; 
to broach a veſſel. It is uſed likewiſe 
of the liquor. ; 5 8 

That blood already, like the pelican, | 
Haſt thou tapt out, and drunkenly carouzed. $haj, 
He has been rapping his liquors, while I have 
been ſpilling my blood. on. 
Wait with patience till the tumour becomes 
troubleſome, and then tap it with be 
| | ungen. 
Ta. 4. [from the verb.] 
1. A gentle blow. | 
This is the right fencing grace, tap for tap, and 
ſo part fair, - © Shakeſpeare's IV. 
Fach ſhakes her fan with a ſmile, then gives her 
right hand woman a tap upon the ſhoulder, - 
: Addiſon's Spefat« 
As at hot cockles once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of man von | 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap. „ Paſtorals, 
So Ress * their . lies 
In feveriſh reſtleſſneſs with unelos'd eyes, 
Apply with gentle ſtrokes their ozier rod, 
And tap by tap invite the ſleepy god. Harte. 
2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veſſel 
A gentleman was inclined to the knight of Gaſ- 
coigne's diſtemper, upon hearing the noiſe 4 — 


running. | 
Tar R. n. /. [ „ Saxon,] A narrow 


fillet or band of lin ATR | 
Will you buy any tape, or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? | _ Shakeſpeare, 
This pouch that's ty'd with tape _ 
I'll wager, that the prize ſhall be my due. Gay. 
On once a flock-bed, but repair'd with ftraw, 
With rape-ty'd-curtains never meant to draw. Pope. 
Ta'rzs. 2. / [capen, Saxon. ] A wax can- 
dle; a light, 5 | 
Get me a taper in my „Lucius: 
When it is lighted, come and call me. Shakeſpearte 
My daughter and little ſon'we Il dreſs 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands. Sbabeſpeare. 
If any ſnatch the pure taper from my hand, and 
hold it to the devil, he will only burn his own 
fingers, but ſhall not rob me of the reward of my 
| There the fair light, | 
Like Hero's taper in the window plac'd, 
Such fate from the malignant air did find, 
As that expoſed to the boiſt tus wind. Waller: 
N To ſee this fleet, 8 
Heav'n, as if there wanted lights _ Dod. 
For tapers made two glaring comets riſe. 
08 10g con TIR. 
; / 


+ 


Tan; %% 


1 45 [from dig fore of 4 taper. 1]. 
<p arly, narrowe TI: n 
dhe tops yramidal ;* conical. „ 
Her 2 ers, and her panting 75 . 1. 
0 1 beayer the otter "differs i in his eth, 
> which are canine; and in his tail, which is feline, | 
or a long taper. * Grew. 
To TarER. v., . To grow gradually 
ſmaller. 


b a les in form of u pillar, = 
. Thabo ng the broadeſt and largeſt ; bo upon, ACrantage, and otherwiſe may be 1 1 


|Ta"rDiLY. adv, [from tardy. ] Slowly; 


the lower vertebres bein 
© the ſuperior leſſer and lei Fy for the greater ſtability 


| ay. 
1 * duch bee d dogs Wada! 
With tap ring tail, ü age? cuts the wind. 


, 
ri i be. tapiſſerie, 
14. F rench; 179. 55 Lat.] C Cloth 


woven i in . eb bs 


That's cover 40 o'er 2 Turkiſh tapery, 

There is a purſe of ducats. Shakeſpeare. 
The caſements are with golden tiſſue ſpread, 

And horſes hoofs, for Sar, on ſilken tap try tread, 


den. 
One room is kndg with tapeſtry, in et an 
| wrought the 23 of the great perſons of the * | 


mily. +, Addiſon. 
Ta“ PET. u. 1 [ zapetia, Lat.] Worked | 
or figured ſtuff. 

To their work they kit, and each doth chuſe 
What ſtory ſhe will for her tapet take. Spenſer, 
Ta“ ROOT. . / [tap and root. ] The 

principal ſtem of the root. | 


Some put under. the trees raiſed of ſeed, about 
four inches below the place where they ſow their | 
ſeeds, a ſmall piece of tile to ſtop the running 
down of the taproot, which occafions it to branch 
when it comes to the tile. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


Ta'rsSTER. #. from tap. ] One whoſe 


buſineſs is to draw beer in an alehouſe. 
The oath of a lover is no ſtronger than the 
word of a tapſter ; they are both the confirmers of 
falſe reckonings. Shakeſpeare. 
Though you change your place, you. need not 
change your trade: Ill be-your tapfer ſtill. Shak, 
The world is come now to that paſs, that the 
vintner and rapfier may broach what religion they | 


pleaſe ; and the apothecary may mingle her as he 


pleaſes. Howel. 
Though the , painting grows decay d, 


The houſe will never loſe its trade; ) 
Nay, though the treacherous tapfier Thomas 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us. Swift. 
rane, Saxon; tarre, Dutch; 
tiere, Dan.] Liquid pitch; the turpen- 
tine of the pine or fir drained out by fire. 
| Th foaming tar, their bridles they wouls 
champ, 
And crampling the fine clement would fiercely . 
n fro 
A man will notloſe a hog for a Fs As 
of tar. 2 s Remains. 
Taz. 4% 


ſailor; a ſeaman, in contempt, 
In ſenates bold, and fierce in war, 
A land commander, and a tar. Swift's s Miſcell. . 
To Tar, wv. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſmear over with tar. | 


— 


2. To teaze; to provoke. [r edrru.] | 
There has bean much to do on both ſides; oh 
the nation holds it no En to tarre chem on to con- 
troverſy. | | Shakeſpeare. 
Two curs ſhall tame oth other; ride alone 
Muſt tar the inaſtiffs on, as * twere bone. 
| Shakeſpeare 


TARA NUL A. . {. (Italian ; tarentule, 
French.] An inſect whoſe bite is 80 


eured by muſick. Es | 


«4 x | : 


e poor Þ 
* * than the levy ores, oh ng iſ pine por Por 
++ that i is fick of the tarantula, * Sidney 
He that uſes the word tarantula, without. . 


[from tar uſed in ſhips:] A a 


5 Camille for the miniger, to 


— 


This and hang 


"bug any idea of what | it ſtands for, means * 
te. 


- at all by i It. 

Taida"ri0Nn: . /. [rarde, Latin. ] The 
act of hindering « or delaying. . + 

Ta” RDIGKADOUS; 

Moving ſlowly. 


It is but a flow arid tardigradous animal, preying 


fluggiſhly. 


| He was indeed the REY 
Wherein the.noble youth did dreſs themed 3 3 


Became the acceats of the valiant : 
For thoſe that could ſpeak” flow and tardily, 
Would turn their own perfection to abuſe, 


To ſeem like him. - Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Ta"xpiness, #. /. [from tardy.] Slow- 
nels; luggiſhneſs ; unwillin to ac- 
tion or motion. . 
A tardineſs in nature, 
Which often leaves the hiſtory unſpokke 
That it intends to do. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


TARDIT V. 2. /. [tarditas, from tardus, 


Latin; rardiveté, Fr.] Slowneſs ; want 
of velocity. 

Suppoſe ſome obſervable tardity in the motion of 
ned, and then aſk how we ſhould arrive to 9 
it N a ID)». 

Our explication includes time in the chad of 
velocity and tardity. + - Digby on the Soul. 


TARDY. a4. [fardus, Lat. tardi if, Fr.] 
1. Slow; not ſwift. 


Nor ſhould their age by years be told, 
Whoſe ſouls more ſwift than motion climb, 


2. Sluggiſn; ; unwilling to action or motion. 
old that navy which a while before 
© Provok'd Se fardy Engliſh cloſe to fight, a 
Now draw their beaten veſſels cloſe to ſhore, 
As larks lie dar'd to ſhun the hobbies flight. Dry. 
When certain to o'ercome, inclin'd to ſave, 
- Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. Prior. 
3. Dilatory ; late; tedious, 
_ * You ſhall have letters from me to my ſon 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way; 
Be not ta'en rardy by unwiſe delay. Shak. Rich, 11. . 
Dezth he as oft accus'd 
Of tardy execution, fince denounc'd 
© The day of his offence, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd, 
Reſerve their fruit for the next age's taſte : 
There a ſmall grain in ſome few moaths-will be 
A firm, a lofty, and a ſpacious tree. Waller. 


Tardy of aid, unſeal thy heavy eyes, 
Awake, and with the dawning day ariſe. Dryden. 
You may freely cenſure him for being tardy in 
his payments. Ardurbuet. 
* Unwary. A low word. | 
Yiel, ſcoundrel baſe, quoth the, ar die, 
Thy life is mine, and liberty: 
But if thou think'ſt I took 1 tardy, 
And dar'ſt preſume to be ſo hardy 
To try thy fortune o'er a-frefh; 
I' wave my title to thy fleſh, 


humble them by way of repriſal : thoſe flips and 


ts are uſually ridiculed. 
miſmanagemen 8 W 


To TRD. v. a. [tarder, Fr. from the 
adjective.] To Fre to hinder. 
C | 


My friend Polixenes ; which h. had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo rardied 


of Pp > 


a 


— W 


poiſon 2 


\ 


; 


| 
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And check the tardy flight of time. Sandys's Par. | 


9 
| Hudibras, 
. Criminal ; offending. A low word. 

If they take them 2 they endeavour to 


f . 


o 1 8 5. 15 * * 
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Tan 


Thins 5 Lem kerren, Dutch, 8 
tinner,] A weed that Sens 


| pong corn hatred Jo, tarts, doe eam in the. field of 

God is plucked b * + Hookers 
The liberal l ſuch teachers met with, 

ſeryed to invite more labourers, where their ſeed- 


* |" time was, their hary and by ſowing tares they 
adj. [rardigrader, Lat.) | Ft | 


2 


wired —＋ 69 1 
yin eh ir het Locke. 


{TARE, n. French.) A mercantile word 
denoting the weight of any thing con- 


taining a commodity; ; alſo * allowance 
Speaking thick, which nature made his „ N FH N 15 


| Tart, preterite of tear. 


made for it. 


The regen, their breaſts, their cheeks they 


| Dryden. 
Thumm: 12 . Lranga, Saxon ; targes 
72. KOET. I Ital. arge, French; tarian, 


Welch, which ſeems the original of the 

reſt; an taargett, Erſe.] A kind of 
© buckler or ſhield borne on the left arm, 

It ſeems to be commonly uſed for a de- 
fenſive wea leſs in meer 

than a ſhield. 

Glancing on his helmet made a large 

And open gaſh therein, were not his PR 
That broke the violence. / 

| I took all their ſeven points i in ma are 5 

Henceforward will I 
Upon my target three fair ſhining 


ſuns. 
The arms ſhe uſeth moſt is the target, to ſhroud 
herſelf under, and fence away the blow. 
Howel"s 
+ Thoſe leaves 
gather'd, broad as Amazonian targe. 
The Greeks the 


Over their heads, 
Againſt the walls, 


Tarxceri'tr, =. /, [from 21 One 
armed with a target. - 


For horſemen and for targets nome could with 
him compare. 


Ta” RGUM. 2. /. |. nn]. A W ot 
on the pentateuch in the Ch andre lan- 


len 


tes E R oy” caſt 


guage. 
Taree. . / e a Spanih word ; - 
tarif, Fr.] A cartel of commerce, 


This branch of our trade was regulated by a ta- 
riff, or declaration of the duties of import and ex- 
port. . Addiſon. 

Tarn. 1. . 10 Illandick.] A bog ; ; 

a fen; a marſh ; a pool; a quagmire. 

To Ta RKNISR. v. a. [terzir, French. ] 
To fully; to foil; to make not bright. 

. Let him pray for reſolution, that he may diſco- 
ver nothing that may diſcredit the cauſe, tarni 

the glory, and weaken the example of the ſuffer- 


"Low waves the rooted foreſt, vex 'd, and ſheds 
What, of its tarniſh'd honours yet remain. Thomſon. 
To Ta'r N84. v. . To loſe brightneſs. 
If a fine object ſhould tarniſb by having a great | 
many ſee it, or the muſick ſhould run moſtly into 
one man's cars, theſe ſatisfactions would be madg 
incloſure. Collier of Emoy.- 
Tarrawlinc. 2. / [from tar.] _ 


1. Hempen cloth ſmeared with tar. 
Some the gall'd ropes with dauby marling 14. 
or ſearcloth maſts with ftrong pot coats, 


| Dryden. 
2. A ailor, in contempt. . 


My ſwift command © - Sbaleſp· Winter's Tale, 


Was any thing wanting to the etiontines af | 


this age, 


but the making a living N and a 
| Grabber the Boy > ew r Dennis. 
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A Hell. A word uſed by the old ' poets. | 
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| terrier, . the earth. 


that hunts the 
or otter out of his ole. 


The fox is earthed; but 1 half gag my two | 
barrier iq; after him. Dryden. | 


'2. One that tarries or lays.” 8 
In Ta“ REY, . . [zargir, French. 
ſtay; to continue in a place. 
Tarry hare, I but attend on death ; 
But fly I hence, I fly away from life. Shak bakeſpeare, 
I yet am tender, young, and full of fear, 
* dare not die; but fain would tarry here. Dry. 
2. To delay; to be long in coming. 


9 „ eee r > o| 


Who hath woe and redneſs of eyes? ct 
1 at the wine. Proverbs, xxili. 30. 
3. wart ; to expect attending. 
| Tarry ye bere for wp until we come again 
Exodus, xxiv. 14. 
To 'Ta'rny. v. a. To wait for. 


| rr with yous but I —_— din- 


E. 
Ta's RSEL, =. 1 A kind of hawk. 
ö 1e lathe h een O for a — 
o lure this tarſel gentle back again | Shakeſpeare. 
A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 


Wich her of furl und of lures he talks. Prior. 
Tales ug. *./. [r4poS-; rarſe, Fr.] The | 
ſpace betwixt the lower end of the focil 


bones of the leg, and the beginning of 
te five long bones that are jointed. 


| priſes ſeven bones, and the three oſſa 


_ Euneiformia. Di. 
An obfeure motion, where the copjantiies Is is 
ealled ſynanthroſis; as, in joining the tarſus to the 
metatarſus. Wiſeman. 


Tart. 4%. [reapt, Saxon; zacrtig, Dut.] 
1. Sour; acid; acidulated ; ſharp of taſte. ' 
2. Sharp; keen; ſevere. | 
Why ſo tart a favour 

Do trumpet ſuch good tidings ? Shateſpeare. 

When his humours grew fart, as being now in 
the tees of favour, they brake forth into certain 

ſudden exceſſes. Wetton. 
Tar. 2. /. wh French; tarta, Ital. 


#aart, Dan.] A ſmall pie of fruit. 
Eigures, with divers coloured earths, under the 
windows of the houſe on that fide near which the 
en ſtands, be but toys; you may ſee as q good 
hts in tarts. Bacon's Eſſays. 
TALTAPE 1. J. Itartana, Ital. tartane, 
zench.] A veſſel much uſed in the 
Mediterranean, with one maſt and a 


three - cornered fail. 
I bet out from Mar ſeilles to Genoa in a tartane, 
and Pu late at a ſmall French port called Caſſis. 
Addiſon. 


tartarus, Lat.] 


Now obſolete. 0 | 
With, this the damned ghoſts be governets 
And luries rules, and rartare tempereth. Spenſer. 
"He 's in tartar limbo worſe than hell; 
A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, 
One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with. . 


with, and bear up, the toes; it com- N 
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ring ſubſtances, four of are not acid, 1 N ho 
' Hear, ye taſters © the dead. ETON 


nnn 
Ad 
rage REAN. adj. [tartarus, Latin. ]' 


His throne mix'd with tartarean falphur. Milt. 


[Tarra'nzous. adj. [from tartar. ] | 
{| 1. Conſiſting of tartar. | 


N the tartareous ne the aw] 

thrown upon the fibres defigned for the ſtone, and 

the oily upon the feed within it. Grew's Coſmolog. 
2. Helhifh. 

I) be ſpirit of God e purg' d 
The black ra*tareous cold infernal dregs, 
Adverſe to hife. Milton. 
To impregnate with tartar, 

TARTAROUS, adj. from tartar. ] Con- 
| taining tartar ; conſiſting of tartar. 
TAkTLY. adv. [from art. 
1. Sharply; fourly ; with acidity. 
2. Sharply ; with Poignancy; ; with ſeve- 
rity: 
. an ingenious and intentions writer, | 


was by Caligula c@rtly called arena fine calce, ſand 


wi ithodt lime. Walker. 


3. With ſourneſs of aſpett. 


How tartly that gentleman looks ! 
— He is of a very melancholy diſpoſition. Shakeſp. 
Ta'RTNESS. 7. /. [from tart.] 
1. 18 eſs; ſourneſs; acidity. 
fe ſweets put in three. gallons, more or 
4 1. an hogſhead, as the tartneſs of your cyder 


requires. Mortimer. 

2. Sourneſs of temper; poignancy of lan- 
| - $2age. 

They cannot be too.-fevet for the king s tartneſs. | 


Shakeſpeare. 

Task. n. /. [tafche, French; faſſa, Ital.] 

. REN done impoſed by ano- 
r. 


Relieves me from my taſk of ſervile toil 
Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd me. 


2. Employment; ; buſineſs. 
His mental powers were equal to greater 1 
ury. 
No happier taſt theſe faded eyes purſue, | 
To read and weep is all they now can do. Pope. 


3. To take to Tasx. To reprove ; to re- 


primand. 
A holy man took a ſoldier to taſk upon the ſub. 
ject of his profeſſion. L'Eftrange. 


He di ſcovered ſome remains of his nature when 
he met with a football, for which Sir Roger tock 
him to:tafhe 


2 Task. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


burthen with, ſomething to be done. 
Forth he goes, | 
Like to a harveſtman, that s rat to mow, 
Or all, or loſe his hire. a Shakeſp. Coriolanys. 
| Some things of weight, 
That taſt our thoughts concerning us _ oper 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that 
was craftily qualified too; and behold what inno- 
vation it makes here. I am unfortunate in the 
— 2 and dare not alm weakneſs with any 


— 4 
. o 


" Shake 


2. [Tartre, Fr.] Tartar is what ftic to | 


wine caſks, either white or red, as the 
e of the wine from whence i it comes: 


Helin | 


thn. na A. 
* 


To TarTar1zZE. v. 4. [from rartar.] 


| 
Addiſon. | 


| Scholars, when good ſenſe deſcribing. 


. N 1 Orbelleo, 


Ta'ss8L. % Lab, Frenck; . 
low Latin. ] An ornamental bunch 9 
or glittering ſubſtances. 
of * took the ſquire an at be ſmall, 
Which hung adown h in twiſted dale. 
And tafſels gay. — er, 
Todt head) t wicked with rafts and e. 


. fo [rarduus fullonius, 15 
n 4 
TassELED. adj 


from 21 
8 . [from fel. Adorned 


Early, ere the odorous breath of morn . 
Awakes the ſlumb' ring leaves, or tafſel'd horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte I all about, Miles, 


Ta'ssEs. 1. % Armour for the thighs, 
Ainſworth, 
| Ta"STABLE:; adj. That may be taſted; 
| ſavoury; reliſhing. 

Their diſtilled oils are fluid, iu agrar 


To. TASTE. v. 4. [tafter, to try, French.] 
1. To perceive and e 49" by the pa- 
late. g 
The ruler of the — * 
abn, ii. 
2. To try by the mouth; to eat at lead in 
| a ſmall quanti 
| Bold deed to li under ban to touch, Milen, 
3. To effay firſt. 
A was ſeldom 
| meat but fuch as the prince wr ado >= #5 Tum 
Thou and 1 marching before our troops, 
W them, mow them out a pailage 


Dada 
4 To obtain pleaſure from. 
80 ſhatr thou be deſpis'd, fair maid, 
When by the ſated lover va 
4 What firft he did with . 
Shall afterwards with ſcorn be waſted. Care. 
. To feel; to have tion of, 
He ſhould tafte death far every man- Heb. ii. 9. 
6. To reliſh 1 to approve. 
Thou, Adam, Milt 24% 29. . , 
To TASTE. v. u. 
1. To try by the mouth ; to eat. 

Of this tree we may not tafte nor touch, Milton. 
2. To have a ſmack; to produce on the 
| palate a particular ſenſation. 

When the mouth is out of taſte, it maketh 
things taſſe bitter and loathſome, but never ſweet. 

Bacox's Natural or 

When kine feed upon wild gatlick, their 

tafteth of it. Ban 

I your butter taſtes of braſs, it is your maſter's. 
fault, who will not allow a ſiluer ſaucepan Swift» 


3. To diſtinguiſh intellectually. 


Ta'ssei. 
TA'ZEL. 


— 


— — 


Call it taſting and imbibing. Swifts 


4. To be tinRured, or receive ſome quality 
or character. 
Ev'ry idle, nice, and wanton reaſon | 
| Shall, to the king, 7 he of this aon. - Shake 
To try the reliſh of any thing. 
SSCL. 
In veins, whdads through the tongye- and palate 


| vues lũ o'r reli fv oe . 


os 


* * 


take to be enjoy 
G 


ee men forbore to 
| And the 35 park oy. the earth lay 
eno n 
4. 225 94 tame aringly- active youth . 
Not yet by years extinguiſh'd, though reſtrain'dy 
You ſeaſon ſeaſon ſtill with fports 2 ſerous bog. 


For age but H of . 


Taurs. 1. J bien! the one 
1. The act of taſting; guſtation. - |, 
Beſt of fruits, whoſe taſte gave elocution. Mitten. 
2, The ſenſe by which the reliſh of aur 
* rhingon the palate is perceived. 
ces delight more in one — than another, 


a cherefore 275 taſte. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The by in our cold orchards plac'd, 
Reſerve their fruit for the next age”'s ms. — 
3. Senfibility ; perception. 
I have almoſt forgor the raſfe of feats 2 A 
The time has _ my ſenſes would have cool'd 


To hea | Shakeſpeare Macherb. | 
To heats OT EN Alok, * 


As the we taſte of ſweets, is ſweeteſt luſt. 
SB Shakeſpeare's Riehdrd II. 
4 That ſenſation *. all things taken 
Ft the mouth give particularly to the 
tongue, the papilla of which are the 
principal inſtruments hereof. Nuncy. 


ain 


1 was like coriander feed, white; and the 


rate of ir was like wafers made with honey, 
| Exodus, xvi. 31. 
Though there be a great variety of taſtes, yet, as 
In ſmells, they have only ſome few genetal 1 — 
ke. 


9. Intellectual reliſh or diſcernment. 

Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pſalms 
which are in like manner 2 to be daily rend, 
why do theſe ſo much offend and diſpleaſe mo 

an” ſ all aft:4 excelli 
Bios 8 to all true taſles excelling, 
Where God molly aright. Milton. 
I have no taſte | 

Of popular applauſe. Dryden Speniſh Friar. 
As he had no taſte of true glory, we fee him 
equipped like an Hercules, with a club and alion's 
Kin. . Addifen. 
This metaphor would nat have been ſo general, 
had there not been a conformity between the men- 
tal taſte and that fenſitive taſte which yives us à re- 
Iſh of every flavour. 


Vour tafte, will be the wi. 


Pope. 
How ill a fate for wit and ſenſe. prevails i in the 
world ! SWi 


Pleaſure reſults, a ſenſe to diſcern, and 
taſte to be affected with, 177 4 Seed 's Sermons. 

However 3 AG: be in geometry, 
it is true in taſte, 2 many e cl things will not 
make a great one. * Reynolds. 


b. An oo za trial ; an experiment.” Not 
in uſe. OE 
I hope, for my brother's $ juſtification, ke wrote 
cis as an eſſay or taſte of my virtue. Sbalqpeare. 
7. A ſmall portion as 4 a 
They thought ir ue dale wy reſoive, till the 
| had a taſte of ** rar 8 2 
ö VII.. 
Beſides the *** "mengioond oof 8 50 
tqſie of ſome few recommended to devou perſons in 
manuals and offices. Stilling Hear. 
—— (ben — JHaving e- 


A 
g 


13 721 adj. ' [from 24/4.) 


3. Having no power of giving Wa ; 


I 


2 Tore from cold wintry limbs the ratter'd weed. 


| 1. Infipidity 3 want of reli. 


Tabrevvr, adj. [rafts and fall] 
reliſhed ; fa \ 423: 777 ui 
Wor dro: of fighs thou ſſi 
one lover rief / tear. 
ful herbs that iu theſe gardens riſes, 


E 
min io kind foil with milky Tap f 
js oil with milky ap upplics,. 


1. Having no power of perceiving taſte. 

2. Having no reliſh or power of ſimulating 
the palate; inſipid. 

8 „1 2 —— ofls, and EE. them 

a men , er be 

made taftele 8 n | 2 Boy le. 


- infipid, 

The underſtandi aue its natural light, 
diſcover ſpiritunl — * and a ion e 
will and affections renders them ee and inß- 


pid to us. ers "3 Sermons, 
If by his manner of writing a Ret is heavy 


and taſteleſs, 1 ow aſide His ww 11 


N r. 
4. Having no intellectual 
. STELESSNESS, 1. J. [ e! 


2. Want of perception of taſte. 
3. Want of 71 reliſh. | 
TAT ER. 2. 1 25 Fr. from 1 75 
1. One who t ces t e firſt eſſay of food. 


Fair hope ] our earlier heav'n ! by thee 
Young time 1s taſter to eternity. * Craſbarv. 
THEM Are not all places open to me? 


Am not I the er to princes in All their enter- 
tainments ? 

| Thy. tutor be thy eaſter, ere thou eat; 

There 's poiſon in thy drink, and in thy meat. 


| j Dryden. 
Apicius, here, the : f the town, 

Feeds twice a-week, to : their renown. Young. 

2. A dram cup. Ainſworth. 


To TATTER. v. a. [torzhan, ome] 
To tear; to rend; to make ragge 
Tattered is Perhaps more properly an 
adjective. 


hrough tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear: 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Shateſp. K. Lear. 
| | An apothecary late I noted 
In tarter d weeds, with overwhel-ring brows, 
Culling of fimples. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Where wav'd the tatter d enſigns of 1 
A yawning ruin hangs. Pope. 
| Little tyrants rag'd, 


| 


Thomſon. 
Hlere Satan vaniſh'd—He had freſh commands, 
And knew his pupil was in able hands ; 
And now, the treaſure found, and matron's 0 | 
Sought other objects than the tatrer d podr. Harte, 


Ta"TTER. 2. . [from the verb.] A rag; 
a a fluttering ra 


This fable holds, from him that Gts upon the 
throne, to the poor devil that has ſcarce a tatrer. 

L'Eftrange. 

TaTTERDEMA'LION, 7. 2 tatter and I 


know not what.] A ra fellow.” 

85 As a poor fellow was 1 ing, in a bitter cold 
mornin With never a ra „ 4. dark chat was warm 
- lad called to this tatters ras dad could en- 
dure this weather « $4 L"Eftrange.! 


"I; D TarrE. . 4. 1 Dutch.) To 
.prate ; to talk-idly ; to uſe many words 
wich little meaning. 

He ſtands on terms © Hhotiobtdble Mind, : 
Ne will be cartied with every common wind 
Of eourt's inconſtant bly; l 


. * we 


1 4 dr rinkers are entertained,... -/- ; 


L*Eftrange. 


| 


| 


| warned to their 


7 as 
* 7 * 2 - N 
= . \ k 
E * | 


en 
"Gil ater ws the m 


e rote 

* Exciſe it 
world fs ford roo Gros of im. 

© The French 2 | 


ing it 8 
pfiment. . 


„ 


Ne. T l r Prate ; 


idle chat; trifli wy 8 
They alk'4- her, how the k'd the ping? 
Then told che gerte of the * ce ee 

Such rattle often entertaias 
Water A INE trade and | 

policitks f. in a. ©. Bak ſtile, 9 at the ſame 
time perſons A Need in thoſe different TubJetts 


Hear the ene rattle with a bg contempt. 


'Ta"TTLER. 1. . [from tattle,}, an at 
'z a prater. 
Going from houſe to houſe, tattlers, 


*& 1 
«* 4 


bs be 


© dies, which are canker and ruſt of idbenels N 
jaar is the ruſt of yu! are Frag 
apoſtle. ; 

rere + ben en wat, Fr 


The beat wp” fer which foldhors are 


quarters. - 
All thoſe whoſe hearts are 3 
Start if they hear but the terte. 2 Prior. 


Tx"vern. u. . [taverit, Pr. tiberna, 
Latin. ] A houſe where wine ce BR 


Enquire at London, mont the taverns ö 
re they ſay he daily doth frequent,,  - : 


| Wich unreſtrained looſe companions. 


You ſhall be called to ne more payments; fear 
nd more tawers bills, which 8 * n 
enn * 
T0o reform the viees of this town, perry tawerns and 
_ alehouſes ſhould be obliget todifmiſs their company 


by twelve at night, aud no woman ſuffered to enter 
any tavern or alehouſe. * Swift. 


Ta"vERNER, nj / [from rg m 

1Ta Sram. V's or keep ; tabernari 75 
One who keeps a tav erm. 

After local names, the moſt in number 


TAT VERNMAN. Lat. tavermer,. 
been derived from occupations 3 as _ ar oy 


r pretetire and part, pale of 
teach. 
All thy children tall be roughe of the Lord. 
How hat thou ſai? a wg wh, 
Y n t to * 


| Tavnr: 1. . 


el 


To Ta ung. V. 4. * „ Fr. Shimmer ; 
tanden, Dutch, to w.teeth,  Minſbew.) 

1. To reproach ;; to infules to revile ; ta 
. ridicule z to treat with 3 * 
contumelies. 


When I had at my pleaſure — hes 
She in mild teria, begg'd my patience. Shots 


> bitterneſs and Rings teaming jevlopt Y> 
atious days, and j Jarring joyleſs nig 
ve driven him forth. Roe s 331 


* Ts exprobrate ; ;, to mention yith op- 
braiding. 
Rall thou in Fulyia's p let, ad te taunt pon 
| With ſuch full licence. Shak, Antony and e. 
{...{fram the verb.] 1 ; 
ſcoff; oach ; ; ridicule. 
With ſcoffs and feorns and RMA baust 
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open et · plate produc'd they mem 
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Taro 


— 


All fcience is not 7 


ae * 


75 Taw. v. 4. [touwen, Dutch ; rapian, 


Taw. 2. . A marble to play with. 
Mo ix with the children as they play'd at tato; 
0 


TAWDRIN ESS. 2. 


Tawo nv. adj. [from Stawdrey, Salnt 


N 
. 


e les e d of eb 
48 feathers. 


Vour berdſman primitive, 
i bund a beau in a looſe 


' Þplendid without coſt ; fine without 
| grace; ſhewy without elegance. It is 


TA n 


ods by vj ile hands to — 4 N. eee 
12 And 1 5 flo ving round his drunken 
ich ſacrilegious a and impious jeſt. . 


'Ta'UunTER. A. 


V [from taunt. 
. taunts, 1 


hes, or inſults. 


+ and exprobration. 


It ta replied : 


0 the diſcontented members, th" int Karts, 1 
are Coriolarus. ö 


That enyied his receipt. 8 


The wanton goddeſs view'd the warlike mid 
From head to foot, and tavitringly the faid. Prior. 


Tauxico' RNOUS, taurus and cornu, 
Lat.] Having borns like a bull. 
Their deſcriptions muſt be relative, or the rau- 


One who repeats tediouſly, 


J e eee, 
- and Acy®-; tautologie, Fr. epetition 
of the ſame words, or of e ſame ſenſe 


in different words. 
autolagy ; the laſt have 
_ \hewn us, what antiquity never 4 in 8 


lan ville i Scqſis. 
Saint Andre's feet ne'er 1 n 
Not ev n the feet of thy own 


Though they in numbers as in 
So juſt, ſo like _— 


=: 

nſe . 8 
„ they fell. MY 
n to our beautiful incen- 
ath been Tye with different 2 


tions, that enemies * not accuſe me of tanto 
* Addiſon's Freebal 


Saxon.] To dreſs white leather, com- 
. . monly called alum leather, in contradiſ- 


tinction from tan leather, that which is 
dreſſed with bark. 


Trembling I *ve ſeen thee ety 


r fear the "marbles as they bounding flew, _ 
Marbles to them, but Thee rocks to you. Swift, 
. [from tawdry.) Tin- 
ſel finery ; finery oſtentatious without 
elegance. 

A clumſy beau makes his ungracefulneſs appear 
the more ungraceful by his tazvdrineſs of 2 

Clari 


Awdrey, or Saint Etheldred, as the 
things bought at Saint Etheldred's fair. 
Henſhaw, Skinner. ] Meanly ſhewy ; 


_ uſed both of things, and of perſons Wear- | 
ing them. 
Bind) your. fillets faſt, 
And gird in your waſte, 
. For more fineneſs, with 2 tawwdrie lace. 
Spenfer"s Paſterali. 
his crown, and, 
. y L E range. 
Old and father Mars, look Fr 85 
your homely clown, 
tawdry gowẽ- n. 
ryden's Juvenal. 
He rails from morning to SF wy at eſſenced fops 
| tawdry courtierse Addiſon's SpeFator. 
er eyes were wan and eager, her diels thin and 


Wa; hex mien «il and childiſh. 


ö 
ö 


K. 


— 
* 


t * ee pens | 
ide — Foun | 


Prior. | 
One Akan 


l Tx UNTINGLY: adv. \[ from rennting; 11 
With inſult; ſcollingly ; wath PIE F 


6 ** . 7 


n neſs of his birth. 


: nedick too much; but he Ill be meet with you. 


„ wm 5 poi, 


» 2 


7 

11 

N 
- 


* 


TA wy v. adj. tant; tannb, Fr. J Yellow; | 


2. [ Taxo, Lat.] 


To Tax. w; . Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. To load wi 


2. [Taxo, Lat.] To charge; to cenſure ; 


- without a tacit reproach of their own. Dec. of Piety. 


- have taxed their crimes. 


And ſure enough he heard, but durſt not hear. 


7 
Too great for priſon, which he breaks with gold, 
And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryd. | 


5 dm to a prigge, of whom it had 


Bur with white : pebbles ur her e, fer hor 
neck. V+ \ 14 J Drayton, 


bk WER. 1. J. [from — 4 drefler of 'Taxx" Io. a. 


white leather. 


like things tanned. 


This child of fancy that armado hight, $ 0 : 
or interim to our ſtudies ſhall relate, 


From uu Spain, Joſt in the world's debate. 


Fo iy Shakeſpeare. 
5 1 his body muſt be drawn the colour of the 
Moor, upon his head a red ſun. Peac bum. 


15. Milton. | 
Whilſt they make the river Senaga to bound the 
Moors, ſo that on the ſouth file they are black, on 
the other only rawny, they ſeem not to derive it 


tawwny Ia pawing to get free. 


1 he ſun. 491 
e near T's e "the worth tha ca thi ole wp 
TauTo0LO'GICAL, od Fr. Above your own Numidia's tawny ſons . 
from taxtoleg.) Sh . Re TED 47 [19/2 Welſh ; taxe, Fr. . 
thing. 8 ute 
Tavrs⸗ LOG18T, 1. J from ume [1 An impoſt; a tribute impoſed ; an ex- | 


ciſe; a tallage. 
He, ſays Horace, being the ſon. of a tax 8 
therer or collector, ſmells every where of the = 
| ryan, | 
With wars and taxes others waſte their own, | 
And heuſes bun, and houſhold gods deface, . | 
. dunk in en which littering gems enchaſe. 
. Dryden. 
The lis ug tHage was two "ſhillings in the 
pound in arable land, and four in plantatiens : this 


) 
tax was often levied in kind upon corn, and called | 


decu mz or tithes. Arbuthnot. 


He could not without grief of heart, and with- 
out ſome tax upon himſelf and his miniſters for the + 


not executing the laws, look upon the bold licence 
of ſome pamphlets, Clarendon. | 


impoſts, 


Jehoiakim gave the filver and gold to Pharaoh, 
"Bu be taxed the land to give the money. 


2 Kings, xxili. 35. 


to accuſe. It has sf or wzth, and ſome- 


times for, before the fault imputed, and | 


is uſed both of perſons and things. 
How many hath he killed? I promiſed to eat 
all of his killing. Niece, you tax ſignior Be- 


Sbhbateſpeare. 

Jam not juſtly to be tared with any preſump- 

tion for meddling with matters wherein I have no 
dealing. - 

Tax not divine diſpoſal : wiſeſt men 

Have err'd, and by bad women been deceiy'd. 


| Milton. 
They cannot tar others omiſſions towards them 


| 


He taxed not Homer nor Virgil for intereſting / 
their gods in the wars of Troy and Italy; neither 
would he have taxed Milton for his choice of a ſu- | 
pernatural argument. 


In high born words, the worth of many a kdight? 1 


Charge; cenſure. 28 


Kaleigb. * 


6 I: 
22 « 2. FR ; a. þ bo * 
N 1 ; 12 
7 


e 


Ge be 
A _ "= f 
14 XABLE. 6 e oth hs v3 
+ SALE. re I eee 


bas, Fe. bee, 

Lat. from fax. I | 

1. The act of loading) with faxes ; ; iwpolt x 
tax. 


The aeg. could taſte fame frotes of hav. 
ing a King, than grikvous raxations to ſome vain 
| . purpoſes; laws made rather to ot faults than ta 
prevent fanlts - Sianey. | 
bring no overture. of war, n6. devotion of ho. 
"mage; ; my words a are as full of peace as matter, 


Shakeſpeare's Twelfth N. 4 | 
He daily fuch raxations 41 exact, Ji ich 


As were againſt the order of the ſtate, 
Various news I heard, $3, 
Of old miſmanagtments;'taxations new; 
All neither wholly falſe 1 1 "ly true. Pope 
2. Accuſation; ſcan 
My father's Look is nh to bonour; ſpeak 
no more of him, you Il be whipt for taxation ore 
of theſe days. Shakeſpeare. 


Dania. 


Te 1. J. [from tax.} He who taxes. 


. Theſe im for begot fer of hi againſt the king, 
| taxing him for a taxer 0 people. 
wet Bacon' 2 Henry VII. 
Te a. 1. J. {a word, I ſuppole, Chineſe ; 
the, Pr.) A Chineſe plant, of which the 
infuſion has lately. been” much drunk fi in 
Europe. 
The muſes' Kiel, tea, does our 3 u, a 
Regie thoſe vapours which the head ky » ; 
| 7 er 
One has a defign of keeping e tea — 


I have filled : a tea pot, and received a diſh of . 
1 Aadihn. 
He frept, down a dozen tea diſhes. Spe&ator. 
Nor will you encourage the common 7ea table 
talk. 8 Fabor. 
Green leaves of tea contain a narcotic Juice, 


which exudes by roaſting : this 'is performed with 
great care before | It, is expoſed to {; 
Arbutbnit on Aliments, 


'A liviag tea pot ftands 3 one arm held out, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the * 


The miſtreſs of the tea hop _ give han 
ounce. Swift, 

The fear of being thought ne hath taken 
many young divines off from their ſeverer ſtudies, 
which they have exchanged for plays, in order to 
qualify them for tea tables. Soift. 

When you ſweep, never ſtay to pick up vea 
ſpoons. Swift. 
To Teacn. v. 4. pret. and part. paſl. 
taught, ſometimes teached, which is now | 
oblolete. [tzcan, Sax. 


1. To ĩnſtruct; to inform, as a maſter, cor- 
relative to hard. 8 
I am t60 ſudden bold: * 


To teach a teacher ill beſeemeth me. Shakeſpeare. 
"The Lord will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths. as its 3. 


Men's virtves I have commended as freely as I 


| Di yden. 
He call'd him back aloud, and tax'd his fear; 


- © Dryden, 
Like ſome rich and mighty murdere 


Who freſher for new miſchief does appeary 


If this be chance, it is extraordinary; and 1 
dare not call it more, for fear of being taxed with { 
ſuperſtition. Duden. 
Il be taxes both of long delay, 1 
My guilt is leſs, who ſooner came away. Dryden. | | 

This ſalutation cannot be taxed. with flattery, 


Dryden. 


| 2. To deliver any 


all ations what of him tearn'd. 
They teach all i they W 


doftrine or Ay ar 
words to be wa rg 
Moſes wrote this ſong, and ww its © 
| Dent. * 22. 
In vain they worſhip me; teaching for docttines 
the commandments af mens. "Mat. xv. 9+ 
"5 13 Teach us by what — to ſhun... | 
Th' inclement: ſeaſons. Milen. 


3. To ſhow ; to exhibit 0 as to impreſs 
upon the mind. | 
He is a good divine a ss bis own in- 
ſtructions; 1 can eaſier" reach tweilty* what” % 
© good to be done, than e be 0nd of the twenty 
ine roo Ay own tea * A Ax 17 


Fr. 


A 
75 e 


* 

„ 

To Tesengen e, Po perform: e office 20 
an inſtructer. LE #8} 1 7+. 4 ers Frein g 
1 ave. labour'd; . SRO mos 16) Þ 

| And with no little Auch that cay,teackings, N 


And the ſtrong courſe, of my , 
Might go one Way. 


hire, and the AAA 


* "PREY — 
= 4 * " x F PIP * FU 4 k = oP - 1 
iT. 5 I — 7 : 
* " #4 . o - R * 
», e * * © 4 * 
* 


PP veniſon, 
"As he tits toi ſome tm that way did v 


eee «pin povghman's 


— W fails en 
e Hecate's — 
+ preſence of the 1. 


1 mr 1 e. 


Had W N py © pull with e to ive 
gh 2 4 lently win un 


„ing ſuch dif a betwixt w 
As is the diff 'rence betwixt day and x =o 
The hour before: tht heaw ny 

14 Shakeſpeare's Henry w. 


baleſpeare. 4 
he heads judge for vice, the prieſts teach for | 


7 . mi. 11. ſes 


arneſs'd team 


Ty 'KCB ABLE; eg. from nene, De; ; 


ſuſceptive of inſtrüction. 


'Tis ſufficignt that matters of faith and religion 
fach a way, as to render them“ 
| highly credible, ſo as. an honeſt and teacbable man | 
may willin and fafely aſſent to them, and ac- | 
cording to rules of OR be juſtified in fo | 


be propounded i in fac 


doing. T Wilkins. 
We ought 6 Laa our minds free, u tbiaſſed, 
and reachable, to n our religiop fre from the word | 
of God. | 4.” Wars, | 
Tr "ACHAB 1:2 es; 1. J. Lom teacbable.} 
Docilitiy; willingneſs to learn wh. "e.g 
city to learn. Wa 
TracHeR. #. /7 Com farb. 
1. One who teaches; nt [3 pre- 
ceptor. 
| ature is no liebe 9 what \ we ſhould do 
that may attain anto life everlaſting- © , I; WS: 
1.went into the temple, there to hear 
© The teachers of our law, and to E 
What might | improve "ry kel edge or their own, 
Milton. 
Theſe were hin born with us 3 ſoch as we 
vere taught without the help of a teac ber. 
Subs Sermons, 
Imperious, with a neigen 
Boaſtful he claims a * to wiſdom” chair. 


0 Py 
5 


Ahh 


A. One who" without. 'regolar Cog. 


aſſumes the min 


Diſſenting teac ber: are e no incagacity 
accepting civil and military employments. 8% 


3. A preacher ; one who is to deliver doc- | 
trine to the people. - 777 1 hf 


For the choice of a governor: more ſufficient, the | 


teachers | in all Are alſemdled themſelves, 
'F © Rakeiob. 


Our leftuie * 3 abs bthers: ibn preciſe 


people ſtile. nn Tale, do e honour it. 
ö Miete. 
Wolves ſhalt ficeded for teachers. 10 Alen. 


He may teach his divceſe who teaſes to be able 


to preach to it; he may do it by appointing teach- 
ers, and by a vigilant exacting f rom e the in- 
ſtruction of their flocks. Fcurbh. 


Trap, or TEE. 1. L. r, Lat Latin. A 5 


torch; a flambeau. N 


A buſh bead a room did D is £ 
| And facred . 5 2 


And lonk ſince ready from bis * to move h 
With his bright tea that flames with thany 4 flike. |. 


Teacvue. 1. fe. A name of contem . 


lt an Irihman. 


Feat, 1. J. | teelingh Dutch. ] A wild fowl; | 
| 2 erve for 7954 6 u 5 

* ; amongſt che fen 
| dip-chick, costs, veal, Wen 


770 ee See; el. 


Trau. 1. . Line, the team of a Kar- 


riage, Latin; dyme, Saxon, a yoke.] 


1. A number of horſes or oxen. nr 


once Beano; 


ET 1413: 
| i 


Sn 93 185 
- & % 
ry 
. , * "P 
by 2 * + 


I am in nad but A team e 
that from me, nor who * 
Alter the decliping ſun 1 
"Had chang'd the ſhadows, and 
463 29h with Heir weary team! 


cir 14 was e done, | 
Y took their way. 
'R 


ofcommon . 
He bea'd with more than FRET force to move | 
4 weighty ſtone, the labour of a team. 
In ſtiff clays they may plow one acre of wheat 


Mortimer 5 Huſbandry. 


with a team of horſe. 


ny number paffing in a line. 
a long team of 220 fwans on high,” 
oge, and * ow * 2 | 


117 'TEAR, u. u. 
| Which "gr _ win 


Tear n 1. J. 


: ſee in this "kd is 5 
| {, nourjced 44 z EAN, Saxon 3 . Dan. 
tear rhymes to cheer. ] 


1. The water which violent N forces 
She domes: $ an I "1 pt 
| * en eyes to ſee her ſeries. Sele 
9 vaulting ſea reſus'd to drown me, 

"'Kiowing that thou wouldſt have me drown'd on 


| With tears as ſalt as ſea, through thy unkindneſs. 


75 Sbaleſpeare. 
Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 


h 1 * wy miſeries ; 3 but thou haſt forced me. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry 
e effects of compreiſion of the the moĩſ- 
ture of the: brain upon dilatation of the 22 5 ; 


| Bacon Natural Bifts 
5 She filently a gentle rear let fall. 


25 An moiſture trickling in dro 
- 12. Araby extal her happy al coaſt 184 
" Her fragrant flow'rs, | 
Her fecond harveſts. , 
To * he pret. tore, anciently tare; part. 
torun. Icæhan, Saxon; tara, 187 
4 ig F 43 Tear 
1 * Ber x 
1, To /pull in. 
to We 


| Tx ARFUL. adje. Leer. df 


"© Fes re 


= PER tears, | 
e TEASE. v. 4 [repan, Sax e Sexo.) 
VE wool 


0 belt fo rend; 


* ET e ˙ . 
And wich thy bloody . and 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. 


inviſible views oh 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
The one went out from me; and I ſaid, Surely | 


he i bs aun in Fieses, and I Taw, him 


ſiohn tote off lord Strutt's PUBL A clothes: now 

al then they cats home naked. 
Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of 
nt to Carthage were 


Gen. xliv, 28. | 
amp in ſecret wars vn a Spenſer. 


' Ambaſſadors fe 
torn to pieces by the populace, | 
p. To laniate; to wound with any A, 

int drawn along. 
Old men with duſt deform'd cbelt bir d 


| Theme bathe ire 


ob Bull. 1 


"Fo 1 Mate 140 "Ps (8. 7. 


Is it not as much reaſon to ſay, that God ge- 
ſtroys fatherly, authority, when he ſuffers one in 
- poſſeſſion of it to_have bis government tern in 

e, and ſhared by his fubjefts? 5 


* q 


"Hear, he beat breaſt he vo bie hair. | 
8 harden's dak, or from . 

At leaſt thou art from ſome fierce tygreſs. . 
Or on rough ſeas from their foundation torn 

- Got by the vands, and in a tempeſt born. Do. 
Bluſh rather, that you are a flave to 
Which, like a whirlwind, tears up all your virtues, 
And gives you not the leiſure to conſider. A. 7 6. 
6. To take away by ſudden violence. 

© Sol wan „ 

Rhodes and Buda from the Che and tore. Watt, 
$1 | The hand of fate P 
Has forn thee from me, and 1 muſt forget 12 

Addiſon, - 
7. To make a violent rent. 
4 In the midſt a fearing groan did break 

The name of Antony. Shakeſp, Ants, and „ 

Llieren, Dutch. ] To fume; 


to rave ; to rant turbulentlj y- 
_—.- eq eumaſhwcdel into outrages for knall 


+. el matters, fall under the invendo of this bull, 

that en mad lr pinching of a mouſe, 
F 

TAE. 2. , / {from the verb.] 4 rent; 2 


fre... OW. 01 7 4 34 03 yea 


'TxAkE®, *. Sc [from 70 fear. He who 


3 rends or tears ; one "who bluſt ers. 


Tek drain. 2%. tear and fall. Ten- 
"der; ſheddin 8 e Nes 5 EE 


$4 


3 far in blood, that fin will hn on Ho, a 
_ Tear falling Pity dwells not: in this babe . 
oy J Weerp- 
ing; full of tears. ; 
* felis Neri hs an 2 
Should leave the helm, and, like e Sy 
| « With tearful eyes add water to the'ſea ? ' Shak, 
This clears the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dries the tear ful fluices of deſpair :; : 
Charm'd with that virtuous 0 th exalted 
mind 


Al ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. Pos oa. 


* 


1. To comb or unra 


2. To ſcratch cloth in order 0 Lev the 
; nap. 
Jo torment with ien to ven 
with aſſiduous impertinencte. 
Not by the force of carnal reaſon, « a 
But indefatigable teafing. Butler. 
My. friends. always: mne adout him, becauſe 
be has no eſtate. ""Spalfarer. | 
After having been preſent in public debates, he 
Was tea aſed d his mother to inform her of what, had 
paſſed. 21 = © Addiſon, 
We ſyſtem-makers can ſuſtain + + 
The theſis, which you grant was plain; 
And With remarks and comments teaſe ye, 
In caſe the thing before was eaſy. Pri. 


['Ts" ASEL, 2. / [rzp1, Saxon; dip/acus, 
Lat.] 'A [<2 raw | 
= are three: one is called carduus 
Bebe and is of fingular uſe in Fer the nap 
upon woollen cloth. | Miller. 


** 


* but to feed || 1 
* Neitker mall hea 1 tear thenklss 185 
e do comfort them bor the dead)“ 
e. Jer xVi. 7 7. 

"7 To break, or take away by violence. 
| to: ms the ſkies, and torrents tear the ground, 
22 1 leatter d * around. 


0 5 To 


Thi iro i 6 855 pr] 


re, As ER. 2. , [from teaſe. Any thing 
gt torments by inceſſant importuni 
125 fly bus z ing at his car, makes bim de 
the beſt advice. If you would have him con 
„ hirafelf, you muſt take off his Uttle reaſery 
holds his reaſon at bay. 3 
Tear. 2. /. [teth, Welſh 3 xz Savon; 
e Nuts e en ee, 


7 


i 
| 
1 
g 
| 
M 


— ä — 


4 * 
. _ 
% f p G 1 - 
% . . - * r 0 * * PI 2 — 2 
L by 0, = — — — 


1 


"RD 1 8 tyranny. FOI 
3 ie e TR = e 
1 e, ns dc A e eee F. IT 3 | 
| n ow. duch weld, furh | 
| rt gre chat bot bars tk, Wee ee h Aer 
. MEAL „ 
| eren I. Was e ig the Noa it firſt begun, - Fee | Sor gre Noe ering waa hy 
Of ere er ee , | T's"D 0 VILY, 44%, [from Yedjous.] In fuch | | ene 
| Anfants and are feldom amke but when a manner as to wear 6 That ba Kale . ! 
| — e Tü prousnzss. ,. — e Wald in have ne durkt apg dol ul toy 
; — man of 1. W. triſom eſs by continuance, Te. | * 5 N near, 
Wich milk, thy early food ICIS Pin She diſtaſtes chem all 3 ts —— ani del en. te 
"= CHILY, ain. [from rechy.] Peeviſh. And | in the ſweeteſt finds a retjouſneſs. My heart bleeds 


Tx . 15 from 1echy.] P P im. 
CHINESS, . /. te cev 
nc IS 


\ Fr.} ing to arts 5 not in com- 
| mon ot po we, 452 
1 w he e en , ey dd 


Tweay. — 


Pecvid 3 fretful; irri- 


tuble; eaſily made angry; froward. 

I cannot came to Creflid but by Pandar, 
And he is as fechy to be-woo'd to ] 
Ass fhe(is ſtubborn-chaſte againſt all ſutes Sh 


When it diditaſte the wormwood on the 
and felt it bitter, pretty fool, to ſee it rechy, and fall | 
out with the dug! Shakeſpeare s Romeo and Fuliet. 


"Txcro'nick. rexlonn&;.] Pertaining | 7; 
to bui * DK Bailey. 


Fo'Tup. v.a. freaban, Saxon, to prepare. ] 
To lay graſs newly mown in rows. 


The fmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or leine, 

Or dairy, each rural ſight, each rural ſound. Milt, 
HFlay-makers following the mowers, and caſting 

it abroad, they call tedding. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

.- Prudent his fall'n heaps 

Collecting, cheriſh'd with the tepid wreaths 

Of £edded graſs, and the ſun's mellowing beams, 

Rivall'd with artful heats. Philips, 


 T#DDer,or Te'THh tn. 2. / {tudder, Dut. 
tindt, a rope, Iſlandick.] 
3. A rope with which a horſe is tied in 


Teigher, Erle. ADR 
2. Any thing by which one is reſtrained. 
We lived d joyfully, going abroad within our ted- 


Bacon. 


We hall have them againſt the wall; we know 
the length of their cedder ; they cannot run far 
from us. Child, 


TE DEUM. ½ An hymn of the church, 
ſo called from the two firſt one > the 
Latin. | | 

. The choir, 
With all the: choiceſt muſick of the kindle, 
Together ſung te Deum. Sbateſp. Henry VIII. 

Te Deum was ſung at Saint Paul's after the vic- 

tory. Bacon. 

TE DOs. adj. [tedicux, Fr. tædium, Lat.] 

4. Weariſome by continuance ; trouble- 
ſome; irkſome. x * 
The one intenſe, t r ſtill adi 


_ Te. with either, but ſoon my F 


only on Freſh objeRetays, 
But with the zedious fight of woes decays» Dryden. 


- iz, Weatiſome by prolixity, Uſed of au- 
thors or per ſonmances. f 


. jured b 


*% 1 
F? 


lton, 


y us, decauſe zt is in their own 


Tiountoar. adj. [ raprinde 3 technique, 


' 


not from calling the ſame ſubſtance ſometimes the | 


| 


F 


i 


the field that he may not paſtare too wide. . 


| 


rr l TE BMER. u. /. [from oy. 
brings young. 


2. To pour. 


12. RN by prolixity. 
Ia vain we labour to alda ork,” that any 
can take away the tedioufſneſs of prayers ex- 


0 think & ar rene thet aa © 
eee have I feen, 


70 3 the ſame meaſure and "Har And Aeg e with Ye fc 
* "Prolixity * lengths n ee, v. a. [from ranan, 6 5. 
: Since ik « 3 9 ſoul « of adds, Saxon. ] } Joe excite ; 3 to provoke to * 
| Mr fy way <5 the liniby and outerard [7s thing « ot in uſe. 1 Operjer. | 
IcTs.. . ur r army" M 8 *. from tan ; 
* neh tireſomeneſs ; any of reckoned by the el = 
[Fo tho : are ablons » ve are eſpecially wy ipurtoen.. ___... : 
Ta ings 1er excuſe theſe outhful 
ws this life, we are not able to riſt ; Air 4 ſcenes, 
forced we are with very wearttieſs, and that often, n in ls b., 


to interrupt them 3 whioh vediouſneſe ounnbt fall inte 
thoſe operations that are in the'ftute vf blife-when 
our union with God is t- | Hooker. 
More than kiſſes, letters mingle ſouls, 
Foe thus friends abſent ſpeak : this eaſe controuls 
he tedionſagſs of my life. Datne. 
To TREM. v. u. [zeam, Saxon, ring ] 


1. To 
| If ſhe muſt term, 
Create her child of ſpleen, that it 


live, 
And be a thwart diſnatur'd er her. Shak. 


2. To be pregnant; to engender young. 


Hape we more ſobs ? or are we like to have ? 
Is not my zeemjng date drunk up with time, 


And wilt thou, $ my fair ſan from mine — 
Ba ke 
When the * ſpring adorue the mes, 


Teeming buds. and cheerful greens appeat. der, 
There are fundamental "truths, the bafis upon 


| which a great many others reſt; theſe are fcemißg 


- truths, rich in tore, with which they furniſh the 
mind, and, like, the. hi hts of hraven, give wont 
and evidence to other things. 


3. To be full; to be charged as a rng 


animal. 
We lire ina nation where there is fearce a Angle 
head that does not tm with politicks. , Addiſon. 
To TEEM. v. @. 
1. To bring forth to produce. 1 
What's the neweſt grief? 
Each minute teems a new one. Shakeſp. Aalen. 
| Common mother, thou 8 
Whoſe womb wanker, able, and mhnite bie 
Trent and feeds all. Shakeſpeare's Timon of alen. 
The earth obey'd ; and ſtrait 
Op'ning her fertile woinb, and it 4 birth 


Innumorous Hving creatures. "Milton's Parad. 2%. 


The deluge wrought ſuch A change, that the 
earth did not then teem forth its Increaſe, as for- 
merly, of its own accord, but required culture. 


Wadwuard's e je; 

A low word, imagined by 

inner to come from tommen, Daniſh, 

v due out 3 to pour. The Scots retain 

"7001 at, teem that aua au bones Saf? | 
took this word, 


Teem out the remainder of the ale 
 tankard, and fill the glaſs with 8 


Swift's Directions . 


ies muy approve the.t 
Some like the muſe the more for bing x, 


Tzzrn, the 1 of rooth, 


Who can open the doors of his face? lan 
are terrible round about. Ju, Al. 4. 


To TRETH. v. . Tem the noun.] To 
breed teeth 3 1 at the time den- 


tition. : 
appear, the 


When the ſymptoms of teethi 
gums ought to * relaxed by foftenfng ointment. 


T 1 urban on Der. 
. egumentum, Latin. 
the ae part. This -F4 


N uſed but in e or phyſicks. 


Cup and trim thoſe t er rings in the faſhion 
3 dun of other hairy tepuments. 
| — 's Pulgar Ermurs, 


Proceed by (eQion, dividing. the ſkin, and ſe- 


' parating the regwments. Wiſeman's Surgery, 

la che nutmeg another is the :mace be- 
% che 2 Wee e and the hard ſhell. 

' Ray, on the C Huution. 

To Tent. v. #, (a cant word made 

from the ſound.] Io laugh with a loud 

and more inſolent kind of cachinuation ; 

to titter. 


| They laugh'd and „ de with dbrifiony 
Jo ſee them take your depofition. "Hwlibror 
Tzpx rod. 1. % [rilia, Lat.] The ſame 
with linden ur lime tree: which ſee. 
A teiltreg und an oak hae thelr ſubſtance in 
them when'they.caft their leabes.  Jſpiob, vi. 13. 


Tz1xT. 2. / I teinte, French. ] Feen 


„ 


touch of the pencil. YR 

+ Glazed colours meu a vivacity Jie can never 

de lia e becauſe 
oo 232 teints are "re erg lad ny esch in its 

place, hang after f Duden. 


another. , | 
rn T. on Ol * " Lal W 


Os EE ray ang their poſition | 


165 hes s of pl of ly; made lateral, and 4 ＋ 
1 zon; alt FT ein No nt 
128 n Nur * 0 

| TEuBSOOrR.. * F gehe, Fr. wh 
| and cn. * * ich 


5 diſtant objet are view 


The . 


, 1 8 


3 


2 heavens, und ewe tha wilhy way; and . 


| cloudy ſpots Ow ank, to be a 
\ 12 of lite a. W 2 Na 2 


2 2 


2 9 
To utter; Mo ae” 


1% ot ca uu have and mize errand. 
arvnriar yh 90 


. . 


And in performing end . 
2. To relate to'rebearſe; j 


r oo 


{from rele/eope.) be: 5 a 


i 


1 will dectare hat wiſe men have told from ta 
fathers, and have rot hid. Rv. 1 
When Gideon heard * ling Ho 
and the intetpretation, he 


He longer will delay to tha thies 
His generation. - Bfileon, | 

You muſt know; but break, O bak gy heart, |. 
n 22 
Th' ufurper of my throne is my wife! Dryden, 

The reſt ate vnn ud, nane _repaſs'd the gate, | 
And not a man apgears to tell heir fate. 


Pages op. 1 

4 * teach; to inform. 
gentl 4 d, where f tha pebpls be, kn 

wiel in in that ſtately building wont to dwell? |: 


Who anfwer'd him full foft, he could nottell. * | 


I told him of myſelf; which was as much 
As to have aſk'd e be 


Tell me now, what | the © fetal,” | 
To whom you ſwore a — 
That you to-day promis d to tell me ot? Shak 


5 


0 1 4 


The 2 9 


to the man of God to tall ud our way. 1 Sam. ix. 8. 


Saint Paul talleth us, we muſt needs be ſubjec e RITY, 2. /. 


not only for fear, but alſo for conſcience fake. 
Bißbap Sander, 
. Tell me how may T know as . 

4. To diſcover ; to betrayp. 
They ll 1 © the inhabitants, Nam, xv 14 | 


5. To count; to number. 4 
Here lies the learned Savile's heir, 
So early wiſe, and laſting fai, ? 
That none, except her years they told, 
Thought her a child, or thou 17 her old. W; 
Numerous ſails the fearful only tel; 5 
Courage from hearts, and not from numbers, 


A child can 
infinite; 
She doubts if two and two make four, 
Though the has told them ten times o er. 
6. To make excuſes, . A low wor {4 
Tuſh, never tell me; I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago, who haſt had iny purſe 
Ay if the firings! ge- Root know ofthis | 


To Tarr. V. . N 


1. To give an account; GS ere | 
I will compa thine altar, O Lord, that I m 
publiſh with the voice of thankſgiving, and tell 27 
all N works. Ham - 1 
e that live and move, fair creatuſeg! tell, 
Tel,, if ye Jaw, bow came 1 thus, how ? Milt. 


2 


94 


eee | 


Fri 


2. To TELL on. 10 We 
* | phraſe,» * 

David ſaved neither man e e Alpe, 
| bring tidings to Gath, ſaying; Leſd they ſhould : 
2 zus, ſayinz, So did David. 'x/ Bw . 11. 


TELL ER. 2. /. [from tell. 
1. One who, a . " 5 _ * 
2. One who, numbers; a numbe rer. 
3. A tete is an officer oi 
which chere are four in number : k 
buſineſs 3 is * receiyt 


. 
1 
— 


. 


AR See ie 1895 


ES 


—_ 


* , n 1 * — 
\ 2 S * Ws 4 


? F * 84 818 4 
* : * * X * - , : 4 
| J | Y of ** 
„ F * 
1 1 ' of, - BK 


as re 
9 8 there with: 


ns 


= 
| NE ich 
th ey deliyer to the lord treaſurer, Conve/. 
e LLTALS, #: ,. Trail and tale.) One who 
Sives malicious 2 one Who 
has... officious intelli 0 50 
Von ſpeak to Caſca, and . 


i $48 no flearin teMtale. le Bs lius . 
Shateſpeare, 
Ve not the "Od war theſe telltale women 
"Rail on the Lord's anointed. ' Shakeſpeare, 
Tis done: report diſplays her relltale wings, 
And to each ear 3 news and tidings brings, Fairf, 
And to the relſtale fun deſery 
7 2 conceal'd ſolemnity. | 1 
Ace and he are here, 


Bot not long be ſo: this telltale ghoß 


A out of ſchool 
Is of all wits the greateſt fool. i. 


TEMENATNIOUS. a. [remeraire, Fr. te- 


merarius, Lat. 


+ Raſh; head; unreaſonably adven- 


turous ; ; e contemptuous of 
er. Pp 

* nee without forebaht be but © camerarions 

folly 3 and the conf of things are the firſt 

point to be taken into conſideration. L'Eftrange.. 


2. Careleſs; heedleſs; done at random. 


Should he find upon one fingle theet of parch- 
| 


art of a ſhekel of filver wall I give | | 


ment an oration written full of 


nd ſenſe, 


adorned with. elegant phraſe, the wit of man could | 


not perfuade him that this was done b ORE | 
rhus daſhes of an unguided pen. 1 


temeritas, Lat.) Ka. 
neſs;; unreaſonable contempt of danger. 
BY The figures are hold even to tamerity. 
1 * MPER, V. a. „ n 
1. To mix fo a that one part qualifies te 
other. „ 
' Juſtice with mercy, of (PIT 
hem fully fatisfiedy add Thee appeaſe. Milo. 


Coo = com> —by a mixture; | 


to query t. 
A 145 hg but a man 
To hear a poiſon, I would : it; 


That Romeo ſhould u receipt 
Soon fleep in * * $5; 1 
3. To — ' "NOT | 
prot N of an ephah and the thin 


zek. xXIvi. 14. 


"The wa old knight, with a mixture 5 the fa- 


0198 
- 


7 teidting 
| Addiſon. 
together to a proper confifience. 
Tb wnedvil;kerns of 25 are. i 
An temper clay with ee 3551 
The pottar, tampering ſoft + ae aſhioneth ev 
much labour. Wd. Ze, 


e N 7 
BS 


n deer to 


e 


6. 70 denen due * woke 
[718 
'. Theſe ſaft fres with OY 3 
2 mh ie a W um, 0 


— 


[| 
. Perhaps will clear fhem boch. Dijden and Le. 


cu. 


„ 


— 


| 


i 


—— 


L 


: 


Oil, to temper wich the fine flour. 


is 


„ 


9 


4 


. 


P 


*affuage ; : 
n 


8. Te form metals to proper deres of 
a 
hardneſs, 


9. To 


| ; 


1 


A, 


* When all rhe gode he Werte ing der. 8 


Now witl Ito that old Andronices, . 

him with all the art I have. Shakeſp,- 
oman'! Nature male hee 
To temper man: we had been brotes without you. 


.” 


| The ſword... 
Of Michael from the of God-. 


Was given him: 'd ſo; that neither keen 
N e ed w frag. 


it that edge 2 
15 the tempering of roles by holding it but a 


minute or two longer or leffer in the other compe- 


tent heat, gives it very different tempers as to 


brittleneſs or toughneſs, Die. 
Repe exted peals they hear, 

And, in 4 ferene, refulgent arms appear: 

Redd'ning the ſkies, and glitt' ring all around, 

The en 82 a Hen ſound, 
4 

vern. A latiniſm. 

With which the damned ghoſts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and Tartare tempereth.- 


| Tz "pz. 5. , [from-the verb.] 


1. Due mixture of qualities. 
Nothing better proveth the excellency of this · 
— and —— the neee _ 
eig. 
Health i itſelf is but a kind of tamper, gotten — 
preſerved by a convenient mixture of contrarĩeties. 
Arbutbnet. - 
2. Middle courſe ; a or medium 
I the eſtates of ſome 8 be 
fore the reformation, the preſent yy wiſhes 
reach. no further than that "Came real — 
had been uſed, inſtead of n them ſo 


Swift Mi — 
3. Conſtitution of 


This body would be * daily, being ſup- 
ted from above and below; and having done grow- 


'a temper of "RR and firmnefs; 


* Di of mind. 
This, I shall call it evangelicalz . 
r to any corrupt child c 


* Remember with what mile 
And gracious temper he both heard and judg'd, 
8 Without wrath or reviling. Milton's Paradiſe 
This will keep their thoughts eaſy and free, 
the only temper wherein the mind is capable of re- 
ce iving new- informatig Locale on Education. 
All irregular tempers in trade and bufineſs are but 
Uke irregular tempers in eating. and drinking. Laws 
. Conſtitutional frame of mind. 
The brain may deviſe laws far the blood, but a 
ok: ug leaps o'er a cold decree. 
Shake /prare's Merchant of Venice. 
ot brothers See how & 
temper, do receive you in 
Wich all kind love. | Shakeſpeare's Julius Oueſare- 


6. Calmneſs of mind; moderation. 


.» Reftqve yourfelves unto your temper s, fathers, | 
And without perturbation bear me ſpeak. J. 


Teach me,, * thee, Js various "Yak wiſe, 

+ Fo fall with dignity, with temper riſe. Pope. 
7. State to which metals Ad par- 
ticularly as to hardneſs. 

| Here druw-I. . 
1 ſword, whole. femper 1 intend. to Gain: 


. 


e e meer withal. ken. 


. - Tthuriel with his ſpear 
Touch'd lightly; for no falſhood can Se 
ouch of eœleſtial * but returns 


Ing, it would become more dry by degrees, and of © 
Burnet” 2 85 5 of the Burths- 


1 A - 2 2 
a >] . ” 4 1 
— ww Jam 2 
5 2 — A. -— _ 
4 —- 


> ———— has” thr EI dp — — > 


— — ww Wyo — nee ew np 4 wr — 
— o > 


» N , 9 de ' * 
» 7 - 7 T 6 4 * x e 1 
8 2 el FEA? OY OIFIGS SEAS ITT 1 , th 
. "WW - a 


et 99 8 
88855 1 TT IN e 


4 
. \ Q . 
LS | 4 % 
» La % © 
o by: * 


8 1 have a due 4: . for, i | E 
* N — es hol force exerted to ca m ME . eee of cou. 
c r pale ä a oy 3 ex ae ot lick employ dev 
> brittle;; the y hk F harp «+ A rown't Vulgar Errour:, 


Tauren 4d. L te 


TE MEA T. . [remperamentum | ür Fr. 


Lat. temperament, at ] 


il War , 
lee aſl [rempore 5470 


| mpeſtueux 
Latin:; tempera! ur French. eg _ rr or t turbulenr. 
S pero, e5 12 all ber ſpight, - 
F Conſtitution; ſtate with reſpe& w/the „ Conſtitution of nature ; degree of any | ling forrow thrown his utmoſt 1 
8 of any dan 5 & | qualities, 5975 1 MK them riſing with the fun, or falling 
are denomina ot c0 r- | ou rove tempeſtuou . 
4 tion to Lin pray "BETTS. iy, that _ 0 our | It N. 1 the Ce lee e * | Her looks grow black as a . ibm, 
[8h to whi * are applied. 2 Lebe. N ure than 5 Deſer of the War nr thoughts are rowling in her mind. 
edium; , due mixture of © fites. | [Birdothat chan countries at certain ſeaſons, i EF Dryden 
The common law has, waſted and wrovight out e earlier wen the rar of whathe: _ Pompey, when diſſuaded from emberking * 
thoſe diſtempers, and reduced the kingdom to 1% 1 * 2 Bhon, 4 e weather . was tempeſtuous, replied, M 
juſt ate and tem perument. il 'v$4 3 Hale, | There may. 72 as wm gi Ger a, _ to he f „ is M my life is not * / 
TeMtERAME” NTAL, adj. 1 e Petature of the air, and as to heat and cold in 6ne : Collier on the Patue of lf. 
| ment.] Conſtitutional. mile, as in ten degrees of latitude ; and he that To eren, 2 [from the Temple, an houſe 
I 8 — Fl conjeRure +1 © would cool and refreſh himſelf in the ſummer, had] near the Thames, anciently belongi 


. prevalent humours, may be collected from ſpats in better go up to the top of the next hill, than remove ..to the knights !emplary <p inal] 
our nails, we concede. 7 Brown's Vulgar Ervpurs, into a far more northern. country. Brown's Travels, | the remple of Jeruſalem Jeruſalem rs 2 duden Fo 


1 {AY Intellectual repreſentations are received with as n n the conſiſtence 795 1 the law. 
| : unequal a fate, upon a bare eee, reliſh or |." femperature N | woe 5 ; 
'. Yilandd, Glanville, 2. Mediocrity 3 due balance of contrarie- 6 e * wi 2g 


( \ 85 FE MPERANCE. 8 meme. Lat.] ties. | 43 And Eres 
| 4 1. Moderation: oppoſed to gluttony and As the world's fun doth ge, beget | T&'myis! n,/. [remple, Fr. temp Tt . 


— 
* 7 


10 7 * | OT. > Dif”rent in divers places ev day; at.] 

0 An runkenne/s p 8 I Here autumn's temperature, there fammer” 's heat, 1. A place appropriated to acts of religion 

i »  * Obſerve Here flow ry ſpring-tide, and there winter grey. The r 'd gods 

5 The rule of not too much; by temperance taught an Throng our large temples with the ſhews of : | 
__- In w_ 12 eat ſt and drinkꝰ ſt 5 ſeeking from If, inſtead of this . of beat, we ſuppoſe * ; 


q an equality or conſtant remperature of it before the] 1 we have no but the wood 5 
0 n pluttonous delight. Milton. | | deluge, the caſe would. be much altered. 1 ſembly but . 45 IJ 


 =E © Temperance, that virtue without pride, and for | 
tune „ vyAl gives indolence of body and tran- e apy | Mott jacrilegious Mw Wnen hath. broke 


4 | Moderation ; freedom from redomit . The lord's anointed temple, and ftole thence 
Z * nant paſſion. mo» | The oa)" ing, eee, 


*þ 
: Make temp runce thy companion; ſo ſhall health In that proud which has ſo et Tempora, Latin.] The upper part of 
| Sit on thy — 25 oy . Agriculture. Moſt "oy 1 you may pool : 95 2 * 4 of the 0 where the pull 
2. Patience; calmneſs ; ſe tenefs ; mo- | T:"MPERED. at, HA pat temper.) Di Fred felt. 9 0 
deration of paſſion. I Wich regard to ſons. _ 1 45 Her funny locks. _. | 
His ſeriſelefs ſpeech and doted ignorance When was my lord ſo much ungently 'Hapg on her temples like a olden fleece. Sbaleſh. 
7 When as the noble prince had marked well, 70 ftop his ears againſt admonifkhment?. Sh. 5 We may apply intercipients of maſtich upon 2 


_ Hee: calm'd his wrath with goodly temperance. e TENMPEST. 1. J. Lenpefe, Fr. temper, | . temples; f ntals alſo may be a 8 


What, are you chaf d? I. wes. acting 
Aſk God for temp'rance, that's th' appliance only atin. ] $i To procure ſleep, he uſes the ſcratching the | 
$ Henry VIII. | 1. The utmoſt rides of the wind; the | temples and 19 that even mollifies wild beaſts 


Which your diſeaſe requires. Shake a Bb bg ld 1 — 
T. MPERATE. adj. | temperatus, Latin. names by which the Wind is ca ac- Abet. 
1. Not exceſſive; 1 . in hoe & cording to the gradual increaſe of its on Ken bday ap . ho. 
any quality. . | force ſeem. to be, a 0 ae E. Bale za 
Uſe a temperate heat, for they, are ever temperate / guſt; a form ; .a temper. . 
-- "heats chat diveſt and mature; wherein we Lava 1— "Lhave ſer n terrſla, wheh the ſcoldiog windy. 4 e . Amy of timber In 7 
Pcrate, according to the nature of the ſubject; for Have riv'd the k natty aaks Shak. Julius Ceeſars I m 8 


that may be temperate to fruits and liquors which Some hay drive n b tem to the ſouth. When you lay any timber on > brickwork, 2s 
will not work at all upon metals. Bacon. * 4 been 4 220 Abbott. 1 linteols over windows, or templeti under girders, |ay 
| His ſleep What at firſt wad call'd A guſt, VR ſame |: . them in loom. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Was airy, light, from pure digeſtion bred, Hath now a ſtorm's, anon a tempeſt”s name. Donne. Tz MPORAL. adj. Prevents Fr. temporalis, 
And temp rate vapours bland. Milton. We, caught in a fiery rempeſt, ſhall be 42. | Iv. — 4 ow. Latin ] 
. Each k transfix'd. Walton. ; 
15 3 rok and avink- | a a Wich dene and forms 5 ' 41+, Meaſured by time; not eternal. 
ing. e | Around thee thrown, rem er tempeſt roll'd, | As there they ſuſtain al. life, ſo here they 
Free from ardent aſſion : Thou humbleſt nature wi thy chers blaſt. | would learn to make providion for eternal, Hookers 
So hot a ſpeed with fark vice diſpos d, © Thomſons, 2. Secular; not eccleſiaſtical. 
Such temp'rate order in fo fierce a — o 5 * Any runialt ; ; obtnmotion perturbatio This ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal powet, 
Doth want example. ' Shake = The tempeſt in my mind 3 1 = attribute to, awe and ma jefty, 
She's not forward, but modeſt as the dove: |  Potb from my ſenſes. take all feeling elſe, 1. erein doth fit the dread 1 kings. Shakeſpeare. 


She is not hot, but temperate as the morn, Shake Save what beats there. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | All the temporal lands, which men devout 
From temperate i inaQlivity we are unready to n To TEMPEST, v. 4. [from the TA To | By teſtament” have given to the church, 


in execution the fu eſtions of reaſon. f diſturb as by a tempeſt. II , Would they trip from us. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
* Birotons Vulgar Brrourl, * Part Re of bulk, 3 | $0 ' All remporal 7 5 hath 2 a wo 1 
Ten ps RATELY. adv. [ from. We 1 Waltowing unwieldy,” enormous in hate gli. 12 clergy, and much o e * 
a 1. Moderately ; not exceſlively. ' + * | Tempeſt the ocean. 3. Not ſpiritual. 

By winds that temperately blow, ; [TE M PEST-BEAPTEN. adj, Ss '[ tempeſt and There i 18 ſcarce an of thoſe Ne but on 
The bark ſhould paſs s. and flow, Abe. beat. Shattered with 9.36 N 200d light, by wa authority or Raſen, to oo 
2. Calmly ; without violence of paſſion. : In the calm harbour of her gentle breaſts . that ariſe alſo between 28 — Y 
Temp rately proceed to what you would | My rempeſi-beaten ſoul may ſafely reſt. 'S i 2 172 wherein * 0 * Fo; =_ 

Thus violently redreſs, ” K 9% nb Dryden s Aure al titles ave part. in con Yo 


3. Without gluttony Or luxury. ef TE“ M PEST-TOST, ad all not every ral end a defiling of the in- 


| [rep a fs 75 i gits the ends of 
God efteems it a part of his ſervice if we eat or | Driven about by gh | oy + _ wr x1 b for ſome- 
22 ſo it e as may beſt preſerve 


* ; Though. hi 2 ! f our d and ſuch 
Taylor, | Vet it thall GG i e 3 ee "7 22. 


. 


* ft j N "i 
** þ 
by ” 
\ N KC 
9 _ 
: * | 
— = 2 1 


| rok I” ether Nane or 1 


Our petitions to God, with regard to 


to the ſeveral conditions of life. 4 Sermons. 


age Fr.] Placed at 


oy opening the temporal arte- 
nes, ky ; the moſt 


Teuro LITY. 3 n. /, [temporalite, Fr. 
Tg M PORALS.. from temporal.) 
cular poſſeſſions ; not eccleſiaffick rights. 


Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as biſhops 


others from time to time, as they are barons and 
lords of the parliament. | Cowel. 
The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances is caſual, 


that ab w by the tenures of lands. acon. 
The 28 yielded up the point, reſerving the 
ceremony of homage from the biſhops, in reſpect 


Sinners who are in ſuch a tempor 
dition, owe it not to their fins, but w Z 
luck. 

Te MPORALTY. #. / [from temporal.) 


1. The laity ; ſecular people. 


2. Secular poſſeſſions. 


Temporary. 
Tz MPORARINESS. . , [from temporary. ] 


tuity. 
Tx" MPORARY. 
ing only for a limited time. 
heſe temporary truces were ſoon made and ſoon 
broken; he defired a ſtraiter amĩty. 
Bacon: Henry VII. 
If the Lerrt immediate ſpeaking, uttering, and 
writing, doth conclude by a neceſfary inference, 
that all precepts uttered and written in this man- 
ner are fimply and perpetually moral; then, on the 
contrary, all precepts wanting this are merely tem- 
£974 . 4 bite. 
The republick, threatened with danger, appoint- 
ed a temporary lictator, who, when the danger was 
over, retired again into the community. Addiſon. 


tempus, Lat.] 
1. To delay; to procraſtinate. 
If Cupid 
thou wilt quake for this ſhortly. 
——] look for an earthqu e too then, 
Well, you will temporize with the hours. 
Shakeſpeare. 


concourſe, in which caſe he would have temporizeds 
reſolved to give the king battle. Bacon's Henry VII. 


But outwardly they needs muſt temporiſe. Daniel. 

3. To com oly: This is improper. _, 

The dau din is too wilful oppoſite, 

And will not temporize with my entreaties : 

He uy ſays, he U not lay down his arms. 
Shakeſpeare. 


eur, Fr. from 
> with times 


Te MporIzER, 1. [ [ temporiſeur 
temporixe.] One that compli 


I G thee a — eee, 
Canſt with thine and evil, 


es 
Inclining to an e yo Winter's Talc. 


0 TeMpT, v. a. [rento, Lat. tenter, Fr,] 
Vol. II. 


e temples, | 
upper pare the ſides of the head. | 1. 
wr.” 4 


Qual remedies. for a phrenſy. 7 
Ar buthnot on Aliments « 
Se- 


have had annexed to their ſees by the kings und] 


as the temporalities of vacant biſhopricks, the profits | 


of the temporalities, to himſelf. * Ayl 
T;'MPORALLY., adv. — 85 
With reſpect to this li 


The pope ſucked out ineſtimable ſums of money, 
to the intolerable grievance of clergy and OO: 


The ſtate of being temporary; not per- 
j. [tempur, Lat.] Laſt- 5 


To Te"MPORIZE. v. #. [temporiſer, Fr. | 


th net ſpent all his quiver in Venice, 


The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country's | 


2. To comply with. the times, or occaſians. | 
They might their grievance inwardly complain, 


or occaſions ; à trimmer. | 


* 
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TEM 


1. WA to incite by preſenting . 


Duty of Men. | Tome or ms, 
temporals, 
muſt be that medium of convenience 1 1 


to entice. 
Tis not the King that ſends you 
My lady Gray tempts him to this harſh extremity. 
Shakeſpeare. 
You, ever gentle gods ! 8 from me; 
* not m my worſer ſpirit tempt me again 


To die before ou pleaſe. Shakeſpeare's Ki Lear. 
order ew ys ory Phys 6 plata 


1 Cor. vii. . 
He that not wholly ſubdued himſelf, is 
quickly 


and overcome in ſmall things. 
Biſhop Taylor. 

Fix d * the fruit ſhe gaz'd, which to oy 
The n can dut tempt and deceive; and if he 
cannot deſtroy ſo, his power is at an end, 


D O wretched maid ! 


Whoſe roving fancy would reſolve the ſame 
With him who next fhould ragpe Net eaſy fame. 


Prior. | 
2. To provoke. | 
a * m much too vent'rous 
tempting of our ence, Shak. H. \ III. 
i dee ore * 


Your talons from the wretched and the bold; 
Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair: 

For, though your violence ſhould leave em bare 
Of and filver, ſwords and darts remain. Dryd; 
3. It is ſometimes uſed without any notion 


of evil; to ſolicit; to draw, 
Still his ftrength conceal'd 
Which tempred our attempt, and wrought our fall. 
ilton 


To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 


The rowing crew, 
TzMPORA'NEOUS, adj. [remporis 150 
r 


tempt, by an eliſion of the wrong ſyllable. 
This from the vulgar brenches muſt be torn, 
And to fair Proſerpine the preſent born, 
Ere leave be giw 2 to f 


Tx MPTABLE. adj 
Not ale 


ence. gant, nor uſed. 


If the parliament were as temptable as any other 
aſſembly, che managers muſt fail for want of tools 
Sevift. | 
TazxMPTA'TION. . /+ [rentation, Fr. from 


to work with. 


tempt. | 


1. The act of tempting ; ſolicitation to 


ill ; entigement, 
All temptation to tranſgreſs repel. ' 


2. The fate of being tempted. 


thread to bring you out of this labyrinth. Duppa. 


motive to ill. 

Set a deep glaſs of rheniſh wine on the contrary 

caſket ; for if the devil be within, and that tempta- 

tion without, he will chuſe it. Shak. Merc. of Ven. 
Dare to be great without a guilty crown; 

View: it, and lay the bright temptation down: 

Tis baſe to ſeize on all, Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


Tz MPTER. . J [from tempt.] 
1. One who ſolicits to ill; 5.4 enticer. - 


| Shakeſpeare” s Henry VI. 
Ils this her fault or mine? 
The tempter or the tempted, who fins moſt? 
Not ſhe; nor doth ſhe rempt- | 
| Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſu 


Thoſe who are bent to do wickedly, will never 


want tempters to urge them on. Tillesſen. 
My work is done: 


She 's now the tempter to enſnare his heart. Dryd, 
2. The infernal ſolicitor to evil. | 


* 


to che Tower: | 


' South, | 


4 To try; to attempt; to venture on. I 
know not whether it was not originally 
attempt, which was viciouſly written to 


t 4. nether ſkies. Dryd. 
from tempt.] Liable 
to temptation; obnoxious to bad influ- 


When by human weakneſs, and the arts of the 
tempter, you are led into temptations, prayer is the \ 


That which is offered to the mind as a 


Theſe women are ſhrewd teleprers with their tongues. 


The N of our own frailties, and the 
* 


"> 
W 


TEN 


| watchfulneſs of the tenpeer teaser W. 

$3: thammond's Fundaotentdls. 
- Poretold what would come to /Þ 

When fr this oper rol ne eu om hl 


' To this high mountaig's 
| Our Saviour. e Pore Para ge, 


Tauss BREAD. mw | ramen, Ditch * 

Tr" MSED BREAD. I tamiſer, Fr. tameſare, 
Italian, to ift ; Rue Dutch; taris; 

French; tami/o, Italian, a ſieve. ] Bread 

| made of flour better ſifted than common. 

Te MULENCY, 2. . [temulentia, ogg] 

Inebriation; intoxication by 

Tz MULENT. adj, 2 nag Lat.] - 
ebriated; intoxicated as with ſtrong li- 
quors. 

Tex. adj. len, Saxon ; tien, Dutch. ] 

1. The decimal number; twice five g the 


number ee which we multiply numbers 
into new denominations, 
| Thou ſhalt have more 
Than two tens to a ſcore. . 
Ten hath been extolled as Mer.» even 
- long, and plain, quadrate and cubical ndtliders 
and Ariſtotle obſerved, that Barbarians as welf e 
Greeks uſed a numeration unto ten. 
Brown's Errors, 
With twice tex fail I crofs'd the Phrygian ſes, 
Scarce ſeven within your harbour meet. 
4 s From the ſoft lyre, 
weet flute, and ten- ſtring'd inftrumen require 
Sounds of deligbt. | ; ” Prior. 
2. Ten is a proverbial number.. 
There's a proud modeſty in merit, 
Averſe from begging ; and reſolv'd to pa 
Ten times the gift it aſks. —_— . 
Although Engliſh is too little cultivated, vet the 
faults are nine in ten owing to tion. 
Swift's Miſcellaties. 
Te" NABLE. adj. [tenable; French.] Such 
as may be maintained againſt oppoſition; 
ſuch as may be held againſt attacks. 
The town was ſtrong of itſelf, and wanted ne 
induſtry ta an and make it tenablo. * 
| 5 . Bacon: WE with 8 
ir William Ogle ſeized upon and put 
it into a fenable condition. of 2 
Infidelity has been driven out of all its outworks : 
the Atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, and is 
therefore retired into Deiſm. 2 iſon elner. 


TEN AClous. Ks 5 [tenax, Lat.! 


1. Graſping h inclined to hold faſt 


not willing to let go: with of before the 
thing held. 

A reſolute tenacious adherence to well-choſen 
principles, makes the face of a r ſhine in 
the eyes of thoſe that ſee his actions. South. | 

Griping, and ſtill tenacious of thy hold, 
wget _ the Grecian chiefs, though largely 

oul” , 

Should give the prizes they had gain's ? Digles.” 
Von reign abſolute over the hearts of a ſtubborn 
and freeborn people, zenacions to madneſs of their 
liberty. rydew. 


True love 's a mifer ; ſo tenacious grown, 

He weighs to the leaſt grain of what 's his on. 

| | Dryden. 
Men are tenacious of the opinions that firſt poſſeſs 
ms hi 2 
He is tenacious of his own propertys. an re 

to invade that of 495 —— 

2. Retentive. e e 

Tbe memory in ſome is wy 3 but yet 


1 


* 
0 ” y 


_ 


| 


Wy 2 there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, 


even of thoſe. which are ftruck deepeſt, and da 
minds the moſt retentive. Locks. 
3. [Tenace, French.} Having parts dif- 
3 to adhere to each other; coheſive; | 
| viſcous ; glutinous. 


Three equal round Nr filled, the one with 
b water, 


* 
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Arne ene 


Ti bare MY 5 


Muſt od my tendance to. Shakeſp. Henry Vm. 
They at her coming ſprung, 
And touch'd by (ond fair tendance sladlier grew, - 
3 


Spenſer s Epithal. 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee | 
Shakeſpeare. | 

4 Hi lord pronounc'd; and, O! e 

ubjected to his ſervice angel wings $12 2 
=o Lamang 8 to watch and tend | TENDENCY, { {from tend.) 
err earthy charge. Milton. 1. rection * 

He led a rural life, and- had command | ? Di * F towards «ny Place 


7. ff object. 
O'er all the ſhegherds, who about thoſe vales 
Tena their nu mer i. — 2 It is not much buſineſs that diſtracts anyman; 


but the want of purity, conſtancy, and tendency to- 


tenacite, Fr. tenacitas, 
tenax, Lat.] Viſcoſity; glutinouſneſs; 
adheſion of one part to another. 


I many contiguous yortices of molten pitch | 
were each of them as large as thoſe which ſome | 
ſuppoſe to revolve. about the ſun and fixed ftars, 
yet theſe and all their parts would, by their tenacity 
and ſtiſfneſs, communicate their motion to one ano- | 
ther till they all reſted among themfelves. Newton. | 


Tzu Acir x. * 


f 
[from "IM - 
Lee Rr ß banl)| ad |; "Amatzece BAER 
1 loſe its motion quickly, the oil being leſs tenacious] ſe YG "y 27, WP" RP wight, born to diſaſtrous. 5 1 
1 n. lopger, and the . poſe, from zenon-/aww.} See-Tenxovn. Tha doth his life in ſo long cendance ! Vis 
| 8 n cious will keep it erl. but yet will loſe it in a Tzxen, 1. J. A Saxon; tinca, Ty 2. Perſons attendant: Out of uſe, | 
3 ſhort time, ; Newton. |, A d-fiſh. 1 2 N fill with — 1 "BA 
3 N dſe-fiſted mean H- aving ſtored a great d with ca | n.1Acrincl ip rings in his ear! Cha 
+ — 5 cloſe 'F 3 k ** and other pon ; r put jn two N. 3. Attendance; act of Waiting. 
Cl 1 . . p ] + ſmall pikes, this 2 of thubne in ſeven years te | "She purpos d, 
1 WW; th difpoie , 22 bal. mac 70us. voured the whole. Hale. | By watching, weeping, tendance, She 
f N 22 tion to . eee To TREND. v. a. [contrated "YU attend.) | Q'eicome you with her ſhew.. tp. . 4 
8 e eee ee 316 guar e 4+ Cure} a8 of tending. = 
ﬀt of. Glanville an affiſtant or defender. N YR e e 
I} Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed, 0 4 
| 1 ao — — 2 U | . The filver ſcaly trours did trnd full w. |. ug Frail fon, amongſt my brethren mortal, 
" , , ; | 


— 


* 


— 


TE“ uhren. 


— 
4 


— — = * 
—— ——— 


r 


\ Subſtances, whoſe tenacity exceeds the powers of |. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. | wards God t 
* There is is a pleaſure i in e. ümplicity, in behold- |. : Taybr, 
5 — mem 3 ing princes tending their flocks. wh Pope. | Writings of this Kind, if conduRted with can. 


dour, have a more particular tendency to tlie good 


Our humbler province is to tend the fair; of cheir country, than any other compoſitions. 


To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 


— 


TENANCY. 2. /. [ tenanche, old French ; 


n — — 


rexentia, law Latin, from tenant.] Tem-] Nor let th* impriſon'd eſſences exhale. | Pope. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

7 8 1 We may acquaint ourſelves with the powers and 

L porary n of what belongs to ano. 2. To attend; to W I properties, the tendencies and inclinations, of body 

1 1. | | and fpirit. : - Waits. 
ö | This duke * ſejzed of favour by 8 Tended the fick, buſieſt from Sack to couch. Al of them are innocent, and moſt of ell | 
5 though the condition of that eſtate be commonly Milton, ' a moral tendency, to ſoften the virulence of parties, 

1 no more than a tenancy at will. - Motten. W. 2 ye r 7 How = Sri 1 laugh out of countenance ſome vice or folly. 

il TE'NANT. 2. / [tenant, French. ] 5 > wo N n Swift, 


3- To be attentive to. 
Unſuck'd of lamb or kid that tend their play. 


8495 Milton. | 

To Ten. v. n. [tendo, Lat.] | 

1. To move towards a' certain * or 

Place. ' 

They had a view of the Niet t at a maſk, hav- | 

ing- overheard two ESD FA tending towards that 

fig ht. Wotton. | 
0 theſe abodes our fleet Apollo ſends: 

Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends. Dryd. 

2. [ Tendre, French.] To be directed to 


2. Direction or courſe toward gy inference, 
or reſult ; drift. 


The greater ar or ined ity there is in 
any thing to the reaſon of mankind, and the greater 
tendency it hath to promote or hinder the perfoction 
of man's nature, ſo much greater degrees hath it of 
moral good or evil; to which we ought to propor- 
tion our inclination, or averſion, - Villis:. 
., Theſe opinions are of fo little moment, that, 
like motes in the ſun, their tendencies are little no- 
ticed. © Lache. 

| TENDER. adj. [ texdre, French.] 


1. One that holds of another; one that on 
certain conditions has temporary poſſeſ- 
2 and uſe of that which is in reality 
e of another: correlative to 


I have been your tenant, 
And your father's tenant, theſe fourſcore years, 
Shakeſpeare. 
The Engliſh being only tenants at will of the 
natives for ſuch conveniency of fiſhing. = Heylyn. 
Such is the mould, that the bleſt zcnant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. 


"Walker, any end or purpoſe ; to aim at. 2 Soft; 9 rams: > or injures ; not 

"Rdmiridon ſeiz'd © rm; not nar 
Jupiter had a farm long for want if . | All heav*n, what this might mean, and whithertend. The earth brought forth the tender graſs. Milt. 
Hie cheerful tenants bleſs their yearly toil, Milton. | From each tender talk ſhe gathers, Milton. 


Factions gain their power by pretending com- When the frame of the lungs is not ſo well 


Vet 60 their lord owe more than to the foil, Pope. 


5 f fall into the ſentiment mon ſafety, and tending towards it in the directeſt woven, but is lax and tender, there is great danger 

Ie + cy a of a manor into en Watts. courſe. oy Temple, that, A ſpitting of blood, they will by degrees 
The father is a tyrant over llaves and beggars, The laws of our religion tend to the univerſal | putrify and conſume, Blackmore. 

whom he calls his tenants. Soft. We mankind. - Tulagan.] 2. Senſible ; eaſily pained ; ſoon ſore. 


3. To contribute. 
Many times that which we aſk would, if it ſhould 
be granted, be worſe for us, and perhaps tend to 
our deſtruction; and then God, by denying the 


Unneath may ſhe endure the flinty Breet, 
To tread them with her tender feeling feet | Shak, 
Our bodies are nat naturally more tender than our 


2. One who reſides in any place. .. 
O fields, O woods, oh when thall I be made 
The happy tenant of your ſhade ! Cooley. 


The bear, rough tcnant of theſe ſhades, Tn. particular matter of our prayers, doth grant the ge- e dy he 5 wank es ow "apa 

Tv TENANT. v. 4. [from the noun. To] 'neral matter of them. Hammond. The face when we are born is no leſs tender than 

hold on certain conditions. +1 rom attend.) To wait; to expect. any other part of the body: it is uſe alone bardevs 
Sir Roger's eſtate is tenanted by perſons who have ut of uſe. | it, and 6-5. i it more-able to endure the cold. 

ſerved him or his anceſtors, Addifon. The bark is ready, and the wind at help; © | Locke on Education. 
TENANTABLE. «dj. from tenant, ]- Such Th” aſſociates tend. . Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 3. Efeminate ; 'emaſculate ; delicate. 

as may be held by a tenant. 5. To attend; to wait as enen or | When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that 

The ruins that time; ſickneſs, or melancholy, ſervants. b were a warlike nation, and deviſed to bring th-m, 


to a more peaceable life, inſtead of their ſhort war- 


ſhall bring, muſt be made up at your coſt; for that 
like coat he clothed them in long garments, Ike 


She deſerves a lord, 
thing a huſband is but tenant for life in what he 


That twenty ſuch rude boys might tend upon, : 


holds, and is bound to leave the place tenantable to | And call her hourly miſtreſs. | Shakeſpeare. women; and, inſtead of their warlike mulick, ap- 
the next that ſhall take it. Suckling. | Give kim tending, 5 pointed to Wann certain laſcivious lays, by which 
That the ſoul may not be too much incom- He brings great news. Shakeſpeare. their minds were ſo mollified and abated, that. 


a in her houſe of clay, ſuch neceſfaries are 
ſecured to the body as may keep it in tenantable re- 
pair. | Decay of Piety. 
'Tx'NANTLESS. a Tann Un- 
occupied; unpoſſeſſet. | 
O thou, that doit inhabit-in my brea d, x 
Leave not the manſion fo long tenantleſs 5 


| 


Was he not companion with the riotous Knights 
That tend upon my father? - Shakeſp. King Lear. 


6. To attend as ſomething inſeparable. 


In the three laſt ſenſes. it ſeems only a 
colloquial abbreviation of attend. 
Threefold vengeance tend upon your eo ! 


3 


F 


fo 


they forgot their former e and became 
moſt tender and effe mi nate. Spenſer c ne: 


4. Exciting kind concern. 


| I love Valentine 7 
His life 's as tender to me as my ſoul, . Shatepeart 


* Compaſſionate 3 a anxious: or DUR? 
a oj . be 


wy 


aſed. 
2 not miſteu dot tender love enjoins. . 
Be rendey<hearted and compaſſionate towards 


a in wanty and ready to relieve them. Te? 


Hooker. 


6. Suſcept ible of ſoft paſſions. 
Ee. tears a Heart of flint of oF 
Might a ues yet nought a 
Herein they willprevail, © 225 
7 *Amorous ; lafeivious. © - 
What madlover ever dy'd, - | 

To gain a ſoft and gentle bride ?- 

Or, for a lady render-hearted, 

In purling-ſtreams or hemp departed ? Hudib. 
8. Expreiye of the ſofter panting. 
9. Careful not to hurt: with 


The civil authority ſhould be — of 5 ho- 


nour of God and reli __ | Tillotſon. 
As I have been ten derof every particular pe 
reputation, ſo I have taken care not to give of- 
fence, 4 1% Addi ont. © 
10. Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 
Thy render-liefted native ſhall not give 


Thees' er to harſhneſs : her eyes are fierce, but thine. 


Do comfort, and not burn. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
| You, that are thus ſo tender o'er his foll.es, 
Will never do him good. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
11. Apt to give pain. 
In things that are tender and unpleafing, break 
the ice by ſome whoſe words are of tefs weight, 
and reſerve the more oy voice to come in as, 
by chance. | Bacon. 
12. Young; weak: as, tender age. 
When yet he was but tender bodied, a mother 


ſhould not ſeil him.  Shakeſp:are's Corjolanus. 
Beneath the dens where unfletch'd tempeſts lie, 


And infant winds tht tender voices try. Cow 
Jo TS“ N DER. v. a. | tendre, French.] 


2 a time diſ- 


ns 


E 


1. To offer; to exhibit ; to propoſe to 


Some of the chiefeſt tity with greater 
ſtomach their judgments, ſuch a diſcipline 
was little better than popith tyranny. Me ir 
and tendered unto them. 

I crave no more than what your highnefs offer'd; 
Nor will you render lefs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
All conditions, all minds, tender down 

Their ſervice to lord Timon. 
Owe not all ereatures by juſt right to thee * 
Duty and ſervice, not to ſtay till bid, 
But tender all-their pow'r ? 


He had never heard of Chriſt: before; and 


more cout not be expected of him, than to em- 


brace him as oon as he was tendered to him. 
| Duty f Man. 
2. To hold; to eſteem. 
Tender yourſelf more dearly ; 
Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, 
Wringing it thus, you *ll tender me a fool. 


3- [From the adjective.] To regard with 
kindneſs, Not in 60 15 a4 


I thank you, madam, that you render her : 


Poor gentlewoman, my maſter wrongs her much. 


Shakeſpear 
Ti'x0#8., n. /; {from the verd.] 185 


1. Offer; propoſa to acceptance. 
Then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender, 
To anſwer III not wed. Shake. Romeo and Juliet. 
Think yourſelf a baby; 
That you have ta'en his tenders for true pay, 
Which are not ſterling. -+ Sbaleſpeare : Hamlet. 
The earl accepted the. tenders of my ſervice. 


Dryden. 


To declare the calling of the Gentiles by Shes, 
unlimited tender of the goſpel to all. South's Serm. 
„Ou tenders of 1 n now and then miſ- 


carry. 


2. [From the adj eftive; I Regard kind 
5 concern, "Nor uſed. ho . 


rr. 


8 bakeſpeare. 


Milton's Parad. Rep. | 


Shah. q 


1 


| 
| 


Addiſon. | 


| ' A quickneſs and 1 of ſight could not en- 


* 
1 
+ # 
++ A 2 


* TN 
ee nen ank ome tender of my 


A eee 2. chad 


3- Aſmall thip attending on a larger. 


Tz "NDER-HEARTED: adj. [ tender and 1 
. Of: a bolt compalſi n 
tion. 


= 


Tx NDERLING: naſe. [from render] 
1. The firſt horns of a deer. 
2. A fondlin 
much ohe, 
Tz'NDERLY. adv [from render.) - In a 
tender manner; mi dly; dy ; Oy. 
| kindly; without harſhneſs. 
Tenderly apply to her 


Some remedies for life. — 
She embrac'd him, and for joy _ 
. Tenderly wept. * Milton. 


They are the moſt perfect pieces of Ovid, and 


"Ws ſtyle tenderly paſſionate * courtly. ; 
Preface to Ovid. 
Marcus with bluſhes owns he loves, 
And Brutus tenderly reproves. | Pope. 


| TENDERNESS. m %. [ tendrefſe, Fr. from 
tender 


1. The —— of being tender; ſuſceptibi- 
lity of impreſſions ; not hardneſs. 


Pied cattle are ſpotted | in their tongues, the ten- 

* derneſs of the part receiving more eaſily alterations 
than other parts of the fleſh. "Ras Bacon. 
The difference of the muſcular fleſh depends 


upon the hardneſs, tenderneſs, moiſture, or drineſs 
of the fibres. | Arbuthnor. 


2. State of being eaſily hurt; ſoreneſs. 


dure bright ſunſhine. . Locke. 

Any zealous for his country, muſt conquer that 
tenderneſs and delicacy which may make him afraid 
of being ſpoken ill of, Addiſon. 


have roared for anguith at the diſcharge of ord- 
nance, though at a great diſtance; what inſup- 
portable torture then ſhould we be under upon a like, 
concuſſion in the air, when all the whole body 
- would have the tenderneſs of a wound ! 
Bentley oY Sermoiis. 
3. Suſceptibility of the ſofter pattions. | 


Weep no more, left I give cauſe - 


To be ſuſpected of more tenderneſs | 1 


Than doth become a man. Sbaleſpeare. 

Well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe - 

To youf kindred. Shakeſpeare's Richard 1. 
With what a graceful tendernefs he loves! 

And breathes the ſafteſt, the ſncereſt vows ! Addiſ. 


4. Kind attention; n for the good 
of another. 
HFlaving no children, he did with ſingular care 


and tenderneſs intend the education of Philip and 
Margaret. Bacon. ö 


My conſcience Br receiv'd a tenderneſs, 
Seruple, and prick, on certain et utter'd 


Some are u:worthily cenſured for keeping their 
cn, whom renderneſs how to get honeſtly teacheth 
to ſpend diſcreetly ; whereas ſuch need no great 
thriftineſs in preſerving their own, who aſſume 
more liberty in exactin; from others. W:tton. 
True tenderneſs of conſcience is nothing elſe but 


direct it; and wahle it ſteers by this compaſs, and 
is ſenſible of every declination from \ it, ſo long it is 
properly tender. | South. 
6. Cautious care, | 

There being implanted in every man's nature a | 
great tenderneſs of reputation, to be careleſs of it 
is looked on as a mark of a degenerous mind. 


Government of the N | 
7: Soft . of expreſſton. | 


ö 
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' "conſiſting 
Nervous J fendinous parts have worſe ſymp- 


Carte op road aN ag 6-2 
Tez"NDoON. 33 * [tendo, Lat.] A Wil a 


one who 1s made ſoft by too | 


There are examples of wounded perſons, that] 


5. Scrupulouſneſs; caution. e 


By th' biſhop of Bayon. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | 


ay awful and exact ſenſe of the rule which ſhould | 


ay * 


TE. ino bs Ae 
mis, 


Sinewy ; containin tendons 
fs of 1 #-4-y N 5 


ligature by which the joints are moved. 
„Aeg in her inſtep lay hard and big 
gft the tendons. © * Whijeman's Surgery. 
"The 2 theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 
Thoſe claſp th* arterial tubes in tender rings; 
The tendons ſome compatted cloſe produce, f 
And ſome thin fibres for the ſxin diffuſe. Blac t. 


Tr“ DIIL. 2. /. | tendrillon, Fr.] , The 


In wanton ringlets ward. 
As the vine curls her tendrils z which imply'd 
Subjection. i Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
So may thy tender bloſſoms fear no blite; 
Nor goats with venom' d teeth thy tendril bite. 
Dryden. 


- ſupport themſelves. Ray on the Creation, 
TEeNnE"BRICOSE.. L. tenebricaſus, teng- 
TEX EBROUs. us, Latin.] Dark ; 


gloomy. 


TzxEBRO'SITY. 2. . [cenebree, e 
Darkneſs ; gloom. -+ 


tum, law Lat.] Any thing held by a 
tenant. 

What reafonable man will not think chat the 
tenement ſhall be made much better, if the tenant 
may be drawn to build himſelf ſome” handſome 
habitation thereon, v ditch and incloſe his ground ? 


Who has informed us, that a rational ſoul can 
inhabit 1 © tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of 
frontiſpiece. Locke. 
Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note, 

And lands man glide down her throat. 


8 
Tr'N ENT. 1. f. See TRNET. | 


Texz"rITY, 2. J. [teneritas, tener, Lat.] 
Tenderneſs. : I 


| Texz"sMus. . /. 


The ſtone ſhutting up the orifice of the bladder 
is attended with a teneſmus, — needing to go to 
ſtool. Arbutbnot. 
Tx ET. u. . from tenet, La he holds. 
Ir is ſometimes. written tenent, or they 
beld.) Poſition z principle; opinion. 

That all animals of the land are in their kind 
in the fea, although received as 2 principle, is a 
tenet very queſtionable. Brexon's Lulpar breurt. 

While, in church matters, profit ſhall be the 
touch-ſone for faith and manners, we are not to 
wonder if no gainful tener be VINE | 

oy of Pity. 


aniſm, even the tenets of the fifth monarchy, 'and ' 
of ſovereignty founded only upon ſaintſhip. Scurb. 
They wonder men ſhows have miſtoox 

The tcnets of their maſter's book. Prior, 
Te"xroLD. adj. [tex and fold. ]- Ten times 


increaſed. 
Fire kindied into tenfold rage. 


tenen, take it, hold it, or there it goes, 
uſed by the French when they drive the 
ball.] A play at which a ball is e 
With a racket. 


* 4 2 Wa 


N 7045 


claſp of a vine or other climbing plant. 


The tendrils or claſpers of plants are given only _ 
to ſuch as have weak ſtalks, and cannot raiſe up or - 


TE"NEMENT. 1. . [tenement, Fr. tenemen- - 


Spenſer on Ireland. 

Tis policy for father an ſon to take different 
fides; for 7A lands and tenements commit-no trea- 
ſon. | . D den. 


This ſavours of ſomething ranker Sn Socini- 


"in, 


| Te" NN1S. A. /; {This play is ſuppoſed bc 
$kixuer. to be ſo. named from the word 


z = - apo 


i... R x 
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1 Reins, 4 
„ * I 2 1 y wo . * ** N | | : 4 
The barber's man hath been ſeen with blu, and 5 a perfect nogle@ of the divifione Into chapter: | 2. Avy temporary, habliation;; « pavilion. 

BEA Y r and Wers. TTA. © "He faw « ſpacious plain, whereon. „ 

ten bas. © | Shalleſpeare- 3. A wund in muſick. e Were tents of various hue: by ene were herds 

1 Ee hard deſtiny, became a tennis ball be treble cutteth the air too arp > to make the | Of cartle-grazinge +. Mm Paradiſe Loft. 
. © Bacew's Natyral Hiſtory. . there refoly'd to fay, | 

l g | ü N * a ; 
* 555 nnn to play EN N Weter and air he for the rener choſe, 


9 1 4 D 
c | 3. [Tents, Fr. A roll of Hint put imo «= 
. of a tennis court, that the rays falling upon the re- Tznss. adj, [tenſus, Latin. Stretched; ; at Nen 
air n W | Moiſeft doubt is call'd 
. tina may not, by being rebounded thence upon the] ftiff ; not lax. The beacon of the wiſe; the 
ue, be returned again; for ſuch, a reperentſion. For the free paſſage of the ſound into the ear, it] 7: 4 eee tent chat ſearches 
wood make the fight more confuſed. 5 is requiſite that the tympanum be zenſe, and bard | ** 1 Troikit and 
| 1 l More 2 Atheiſm. } ſtretched, otherwiſe the laxneſs of the membrane Ale e $5, 17 1 Creſſda. 
We concerve not a tennis ball to thin , and con- will certainly dead and damp the found, Holder. x ” Kg rr dipt | 
ſequently not to have any volition, or preference of 1 Te F Lat 1 In in ſore A 4 e 
wotioh db ref. or | Locke. NSE. 1. J. [temps, Fr. tempus, Lat.] In] draw the tent and heal it. © Wiſenan's Surgery, 

We have no exedra for the philoſophers adjoin- | grammar, tenſe, in ſtrift ſpeaking, 15] 4. Lies tinte, Spaniſh.) A ſpecies of 
ing to our tennis court, but there are atehouſes. only a variation of the verb to ignify | winedeeply red, chiefly from Galicia in 
beth bk a Arbuthnct and Pope. time. . | 7; Clarke. Spain. 0 A VT | 

To TENNIS. b. 4. [from the noun.] To] As forefight, when it is natural, anſwers to 7% TE NT. v. . [from the noun.] To 
drive as a ball. Not uſed. I memory, Jo when ag oy it —_— EY | lodge as in a tent; to tabernacle, 
Thoſe four garriſons iſſuing forth upon the ene- niſcence, and may be called N ny M | : The ſmiles of knaves 
mp, will ſo drive him from one fide to ayother, | expretſed tn the renſer \ "hx * 18 8 Tent in my cheeks, and ſchoolboys' tears take up 
and tennis him amongft them, that he ſhall find whe” | Katt 6, go 00 an 4 3 ore- The glaſſes of my ſight. Shakeſpeare, 
rr ar oo ny foo? 3 N ee ee TznT..v. a. To ſearch as with a 
Lo NON. ; Fr. 1 Th pe 1848 5 Ladies, without knowing what tenſes and parti-| dical tent. £ 4 
. . /. r.] Ihe end of a tim- ciples are, ſpeak as properly and as correctly as gen- | I ll tent him to the quick; if he but blench, 


— 


ber cut to be fitte into another timber. | tlemen. | 250 Lock.. I know my courſe, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Such variety of parts, ſolid with hollow ; ſome He ſhould have the Latin words given him in I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart, 
With cavities as mortiſes to receive, others with | their firſt caſe and tenſe, and ſhould never be left | . Well might they feſter gainſt ingratitude, 
8 fit — £7 Pg Ray. to ſeek them himſelf from a dictionary. Matts. And tent themſelves with death. Shak. Coriolanus, 
HED tenant late being thin, hath a back to keep | TR“TNWSEN ESS. u. , [from tenſe.) Contrac- Some ſurgeons, poſſibly againſt their own judg. 
A e pending; Moon : Mechanical Exerciſes. | tion; tenſion ay = laxity. —_— keep wounds tented, often to * of 
E NOUR. 2. / [ tenor, Lat. teneur, F. r.] | Should the pain and tenſeneſs of the part con- wool Ne | a x oy 
3, Continuity of ſtate ; conſtant mode ; | tinue, the operation mult take place. Sharp's Surg. TzxTaA'T ION, u. 4 { tentation, F reach ; 
manner of continuity; general currency, | Tz"n81BLE. adj. [tenſus, Lat.) Capable} #entaizo, Lat.] Trial; temptation. ; 
We might perceive his words interrupted conti- of being extended. [ The firſt delu = — * * * Eve, and his 
nually with fighs, and the #:n:y of his ſpeech not Gold is the cloſeſt, and therefore the heavieſt, of by hole centation when Yoo th 1 not die, was, 
Enit together to one conſtant end, but diſſolved in] metals, and is likewiſe the moſt flexible and ten- n his equivocation, not incur preſent 
itſelf, as the vehemency of the inward paſſion pre- 51. | WE death. Wt Brown 8 Vulgar Errours, 
vailed. Sidney. Te"Ns11L8. adj. [terfilis, Lat.] Ca ple TENTATIVE. adj. [| tentarive, effort, Fr, 
When the world firſt out of chaos ſprang,  * 1 &ͤ— e * tento, Lat.] Trying ; eſſaying. 
So {mild the days, and fo the tenor ran of extenſion. : L Think ſciend ical, but tentative. Berkley, 
Of their felicity : a ſpring was there, | All bodies ductile and 7enfile, as metals that will s d 4 . , 
An everlaſting ſpring the jolly year de drawn into wires, have the appetite of not dif- Tz"nTED. adj. | from tent.) Covered with 
Led round in his great circle; no winds breath + continuing. © Bacon, | tents. 2 2 
As now did ſmell of winter or of death. Craſbew. | TE NSION. 2. /. [tenſſon, Fr. tenſus, Lat.] Theſe arms of mine till now have us'd 
Still I ſee the tener of man's woe 


Hold on the ſame, from woman to begin. Milton. 1. The aft of ſtretching ; wer laxation. L 
Does not the whole ner of the divine law poſi- It can have nothing of vocal ſound, voice being 
tively require humility and meekneſs to all men ? raiſed by Riff tenſon of the larynx; and on the 


The foe deceiv'd, 4 MN 00 tented plain, 
In Troy to mingle wi oſtile train. 
Wacht 5 „ | > Pope rOdpſſty. 

Tz"xTER. #./. [tendo, tentus, Lat.] 


a 


| | Their deareſt action in the rented field. Shak. Orbet, 
þ 


| his ſound by a relaxed poſture of the 
Spratt. | contre © PO 
a Inſpire my numbers muſcles thereof. 52 Holder. heel hich chings are ſtretched. 
Tm 1 my long laborious work complete, | 2. The fate of being ſtretched ; not laxity. * — Fa 755 N IT To be on the 
And add perpetual tenor to my rhimes, Still are the ſubile ftrings in tenficn found, | woke h de is 6 al 6 
Deduc'd from nature's birth to Cæſar's times. Like thoſe of lutes, to juſt proportion wound, ſtretch; to mu ane ties; to be in 
| ' Dryden. | Which of the air's vibration is the force. Blackm. | ſuſpenſe. 
This ſucceſs would look like chance, if it were TR“ NSlvE. adj. [tenſus, Lat.] Giving a In all my paſt adventures, 
not perpetual, and always of the fame tenor. Dryd. ſenſati Fſtiffneſ. tracti I nel er was ſet ſo on the tent ers 5 
Can it be poiſon! poiſon 's of one tenor, ir wo 998 . 3 Or taken tardy with dilemma, | 
Or hot, or cold. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. | F "os _ 2 _ Lee 1 32 That ev'ry way I turn does hem me. Hudibras. 
There is ſo great an uniformity amongſt them, 8 ere dy _ . gon To TE'NTER. v. a. from the noun.] To 
2 the 1 E aver thus preſerved, rt — * Flyer en Humours. | ſtretch by hooks 
ear ints forth the month of May. 405 g | , g in: when 
| * nf  Weodward's Noural Hiſtory. Tz"nsuRE: . /. [tenſus, Lat.] The act 1 1 N * * 1 3 175 
4 Fe 52 lays - neither ebb nor flow, | of ſtretching, or ſtate of being ſtretched; R 2. ade, "bar Hiftorys | 
| Corretitly cold, and regularly low, the contrary to laxation or laxity, © 1 q nfion, 
| That, ſhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 1 This 2 upon preffare, and OR To Tz'NTER. v. 2. To admit extenſion. 


| We egnnot blame indeed——buy we may fleep. a all 4 F Woollen cloth will tenter, linen ſearcely. Bacon. 
ö * pon tenſure, we call motion of a | | 
Pope. liderty, which is, when any 3 dy being forced to r adj. [ceoGa, Saxon.) Firſt after 


2. Senſe contained; general courſe or | a preternaturat extent reſtoreth itſelf to the na- | the ninth ; ordinal of te. | 
driſt. i - tural 4 Bacon. It may be thought the Jeſs ſtrange, if * rue 
1 8 4 aoup ſaid, | TexT. 3. % [tente, Fr, tentorium, Lat.] | 7 + hog n twentieth er by * 
enor of his oracle f | P . Wu 1 - | : 4 5 ; 
That king Leontes ſhall not hw an heir, 1. A ſoldier's moveable lodging- place » | TzxxTHR, n 1 [ from the adjective. ] 
Til} his loft child de found ? Shak, Winter's Tale. F commonly made of canvas extended up- 1. The tenth. part. 4 


ö By the ſtern brow and waſpiſh action, on poles. | Of all the borſes, ; 


Which the did uſe as the was writing of it, 1 The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a | The treaſure in the ſſeld achiey'd, and * 1 
| It>hears an angry tenor. Sbakeſp. As you like it. | hill not far from it, covered the ſame with tents. We render you the tenth. . $hakeſp. 
Bid me tear the bond, + | | Knelles. 


By decimation and a fithed death, 


| When it is paid according to the tenor a SLakeſp. Becauſe of the ſame craft he wrought with | If thy revenges hunger far that food = 
Reading It muſt be repeated again and again, them; for by occupation they were tent makers. Which nature loat hs, oe thou the defin'd tenth. 
with. & cloſe attention to the teuer of the diſcourſe, ö 1 pat | 4 Aci, xvili. 23. . n 
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buſkel of wheat; but ſhould chere be next 
ſcarcity; ſivt ounces of Blver would e but 
one buſhel: ſo that mone 
, Tithe TRE SETLIST rs 24 0 
1 
tenth o increaſe „ an KL 
Heav'n's 7 — gooineſs, that will ſute pay 
T grateful duty. FIGS a * Philips. 
3. Tenths are that yearly portion which all 


' livin 


prieſt of the Jews, who had zenths from 


the Levites, till by Henry the Eighth} 


they were annexed to the crown, Conwel. 


TENTHLY. adv. [from tenth] In the 


tenth place. 


Tzxrielxovs. adj. [tentigo, Lat.] Stiff; | 


ſtretched. 


 Te'nTwoORT. 1 1. | adian tan album, Lat.] 


A plant: A., Feworth. 
Texuiro'LIOUS, adj. [tenuis and folium, 
Lat.] Having thin leaves. 


Texnu'iTY. 3. , [tenuits, French; te- 


nuitas, from tenuis, Lat.] | 
1. Thinneſs; exility ;  ſmallneſs ; mi- 
nuteneſs; not groſſneſss. 
Firs and pines mount of themſelves in height 


without fide boughs ; partly heat, and partly tenuity 


of juice, ſending the ſap upwards. | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Conſider the divers figurings of the brain; the 
ſtrings or filaments thereof; their difference in te- 
ruity, or aptneſs for motion. Glanwille"s Scepfis. 
Aliment circulating through an animal body, is 
reduced to an almoſt imperceptible tenuity before it 
can ſerve animal purpoſes. 
At the height of four thouſand miles the æther 
is of that wonderful renuity, that if a ſmall ſphere 


of common air, of an inch diameter, ſhould be ex 


panded to the thinneſs of that æther, it would more 
than take up the orb of Saturn, which is many mil- 
lion times bigger than the earth. 
2. Poverty; meanneſs. Not uſed. 
The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will ſoon 

let them ſee what a poor carcaſe they are, when 


parted from the influence of that ſupremacy. 
e tt Mig Charle. 
[tnvous. adj. ¶ tenuis, Lat.] Thin; 


ſmall; minute. 


Another way of their attraction is by a renal] 


emanation, or continued effluvium, which after 
ſome diſtance retracteth unto itſelf, 


, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Tenure, 1. %. tenen, Lat, {enure, Fr. 
tenura, law Latin, } BOONE „ 4. 


Tenure is the manner whereby tenements are 


holden of their lords. In Scotland are four tenures 3 1 | 


the firſt is pura elecmoſina, which is proper to ſpi- 
ritual men, paying nothing for it, but devota ani- 
marum ſuffragiaz the ſecond they call feu whith 
holds of the king, church, barons, or others, pay- 


ing a certain duty called feudi firma; the third is 
payment of a penny, roſe, | 


a holding in blanch by 
pair of gilt ſpurg, or ſome ſuch thing, if aſked ; 
the fourth is by ſervice of ward and relief, where! 


the heir deing minor is in the cuſtody of his lord, 


together with his lands, and lands- Kolden in this 
Danner are called feudum de 'hauberk or haubert, 
feudum militare or loricatum. Tere in groſs is 
ue fenure in capitez for- the crown is called a 
t'gnory in groſs, becauſe'a corporation of and by 
itſelf, TER 5 Corel. 
2. ſervice follows the tenure of lands; and they 
ere | i | d to 
hole leghn DIE CR ING 


+ 3 


would be then nine 
1 Tz"P1D. adj. 1 Latin. ] Lukewarm ; 


eccleſiaſtical yield to the king. | 
The Liſhopof Rome pretended. night to 
this revenue by example of the bigh 


Arbutbnot.'\ 


. Bentley. | | 


1 
1 


* Perch. = B 4 
333%, GO ITY 


1 wes ; 9 LY Ae ohh "ys 

- The utitertaloty of cenure, by which all worldly 

| things are held, miniſters very unpleaſant 2 
gf 1 1 | 4 whe 
un nut be kinlowh, hid firength, bis fate, 
And by that tenure he holds all of fate. 
TzpEPFA'CTION. . % [tepefacio, Latin,] 
he act of warming to a {mall degree. 


* 
4 


warm in a ſmall degree. 1 
T be tepid caves, and fens, and ſhores, 
Their brood as numerous hatch. ; 

He with his tepid rays the roſe renews, 

And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the _ 

Dryden. 


nick; as warm water, friction, and repid vapours. 
D enen Arbutbnot. 
Teribirv. . , from tepid.] Luke- 
warmneſs, 99 
'Tz"ror. 3. , {tefor, Lat.] Lukewarm- 
neſs; gentle heat. N 
more favourable by the repor and moiſture in 
April, * Ty Arbuthnot. 


Bombaſt, affectation of falſe ſublimity. 
| Tan | Bailey. 
Tzrxce. 3. /. [tierce, Fr. triens, Lat.] A 
veſſel containing forty-two gallons of 
wine; the third part of a butt or pipe. 


2 Ainfeworth. 
| In the poet's verſe 

The king's fame lies, go now deny his ti-rce. Pk 
TzrEBI'NTHINATE. } adj. [terebinthine, 
TerreBr NTHEINE, r. terebinthum, 
Latin.) Confiſting of turpentine ; mixed 

with turpentine. (iy 
Salt ſerum may be evacuated by urine, by terebin- 
thinates ; as tops of pine in all our ale. Floyer. 
To TEREBRATE. wv. a. [terebro, Lat.] To 

bore; to perforate ; to pierce. 
Conſider the threefold effect of Jupiter's triſulk, 


Earth- worms are completely adapted to their way 
of life, for terebrating the earth, and creeping. 

a | Derbam. 

TrrxeBRA TION. =: . [from terebrate.] 

The act of boring or piercing. 

Terebration of trees makes them proſper better; 

and alſo it maketh the fruit ſweeter and better. 

| | Bacon. 
TzrGr m1NoOUS. adj. [tergeminus, Lat.] 

Threefold. —_ | 
Ter GIVERSA TION. . / [tergum and 

verſo, Lat.] 

1. Shift; ſubterfuge : evaſion. 

Writing is to be preferred before verbal con- 
ferences, as being freer from paſſions and tergiver- 
ſat ions. | Riſvop Bramball. 
2. Change; fickleneſs. | 

The colonel, after all his tergiverſations, loſt his 
life in the king's ſervice. Clarenden. 
TRM. n. . [terminus, Latin. ] 

1. Limit; boundary. | | 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generation; and 
they two are as nature's two terms or boundaries, 
and the guides to life and death. Bacen : Nat, Hiſt. 
2. [ Terme, Fr.] The word by which a 
thing is exprefſed. A word of art. 

Po apply notions philoſophical te plebeian terms, 
or to ſay, where the notions cannot be fitly recon - 


—— — 


for it, be but ſhifes of ignoranee.. 


T8 adhd 2 
? 


SINE b& wo, 


be expreſſed 


' Such things a8 relax the ſkin are likewiſe ſudo- | 


The ſmall-pox, mortal during ſuch a ſeaſon,- 


Tx RATOLOCY, n. . [riear®- and x4) v.] 


to burn, diſcuſs, and terebrate. Brown's Vulg. Er. 


ciled, that there wanteth a term or K. ür 
| acon.' 
Thhoſe parts of nature into which the chaos was 
divided, they ſignified by dark and obſcure names, | 
which we have expreſſed in their plain and proper 
term. ' Ky Ws, | Burnet. | 
In painting; the greateſt beauties cannot always, 

for ant of . Dryden. 


3. Words g language. 
4 - Would curſes kitl, as doth the mandrake's groan, - 


1 


| 
| ; 


| 


1 

I 
. Men tens what is beyond the limits of the 20. 
1 

| 

N 

ö 


F 


p 


A 


Enjoy thy love, ſince ſuch is thy deſire: 


T5 TY :, C 
1 E R 
— |; K 5 


beet 2b 


75 „Had the Roman an tongue continued b the 


would have been neceſſary, from the many terms of 
art required in trade and in war, to have made great - 
' additions to it. 8 tin: 


I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 


As eurſts as, harſh, as horrible to hear. Shateſp, 


God to Satan firſt his doom apply d, 
Though in myſterious terms. 


4. Condition; ſtipulation. 


Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir? 
4 Dryden. 


Live, though unhappy, live on any terms. Dryden. 
Did religion beſtow heaven, without any terms or 
conditions, indifferently upon all, there would be 
no infidel. . Bentley. 
We flattered ourſelves with reducing France to 
our own terms by the want of money, but have 
been till diſappointed by the great ſums imported 
from America. Addiſon. 
5. [Termine, old French. ] Time for which 
any thing laſts; a limited time 
5 I am thy father's ſpirit, | 
Doom' d for a certain term to walk the night. Shak. 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time? 
No; let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and fpin it to the laſt, Addiſon. 


6. [In law.] The time in which the tri- 
bunals are open to all that lift to com- 
plain of wrong, or to ſeek their right by 
courſe of law; the reſt of the year is 

called vacation. Of theſe terms there are 
four in every year, during which matters 
of juſtice are diſpatched : one is called 
Hilary term, which begins the twenty- 


third of January, or, it that be Sunday, 
ll 


the next day following, and ends the 
twenty-firſt of February; another is 
called Eaſter term, which begins eigh- 
teen days after Eafter, and ends the 
Monday next after Aſcenſion-day ; the 
third is Trinity term, inning the 
Friday next after Trinity Sunday, and 
ending the Wedneſday fortnight after; 
the fourth is Michaelmas term, begin- 


| * the ſixth of November, or, if that 


be Sunday, the next day after, and end- 
ing the twenty - eighth of November. 


Comet. 


The term ſuiters may ſpeed their buſineſs : for 
the end of theſe ſeffions delivereth them ſpace 
enough to overtake the beginning of the erm. 


| Carew. 
Too long vacation haſten'd on his erm. Milton. 


Thoſe men employed as juſtices daily in term 


tirae confult with one another. Hales 
What are theſe to thoſe vaſt heaps of crimes 
Which terms prolong ? 


To TERM. v. 4. 


[from the noun.] To 
name; to call. woe” | 


x 


verſe imaginary ſpace, as if nobody exiſted 1 
TE"RMAGANCY. 2. . [from termagant. ] 
Turbulence; tumultuouſneſs. 
Buy a violent termagancy of temper, ſhe may ne- 
ver ſuffer him to have a-moment's peace. Barker. 
TE'RMAGANT. adi. I dyn and mazany 
Eaton, acinar poof ] | 
1. Tumultuous; turbulent. 


* * 


Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot term» 


gart Scot had paid me ſcot and lot too. 


Shakeſpeare's. Henry IV. | 


2. Quarrelſome 5 ſcolding ; forious. 


The eldeſt was a termagant, imperious, 1 
* 


profligate weneh, Ard:uthnat”'s Hiffery of Jabn 
6g) | 'TE'RMAGAN1e 


N \ 


Dryden. 
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| 
F eg 11 eee; Abet 
bY __ urbllent woman, Ir appears in Hale 
| hey ow to have been anciently uſed of men. 
WIS! t was a kind of heathen deity extremely 
ft -- , Yociferpys and tumultuous in the ancient 


Fe. V> PR. 


thaw puppet-ſhows, s. 
1 „ede ſuch a fellow whipt fot Werdoing 
ermagant ; it 6utherods Herod. Shakeſp. Hantler. 

or zeal 's a dreadful terragaiit, | 
"That teaches ſaints to tear and rant. Rae. 
- « She threw his periwig into the fire; well, ſaid; 
he, thou art a brave termagants *' © Tatler. 
The ſprites of fiery termapants in flame __ | 

Mount up, and take a ſalamander's name. Pope. 
I RMBR. =. /. from Term. ] One v e, 
travels ap to the term. 
Nor have my title leaf on poſts or walls,” 

Or in cleft ticks advanced to make calls 
For ter mers, or ſome clerk- like ſerving- man. 
B. Jonſon. 
Tx RMINABLE, adj. [from terminate. ] Li- 

mitable ; that admits of bounds. 

To TErMINaTE. v. a, | rermino, Lat. 
terminer, Fr.] 1 
1. To bound; to limit. 


Bodies that; are ſolid, ſeparable, 3 100 
moveable, have all ſorts of figures. Loc te. 


2. To put an end to: 45, 70 ne any 


di ifference. 
To A: lakes ; 


To TERMINATE. v. . 


n to have an end; to attain its 
I Theſe are to be reckongd with ahe wt 
with whom you know'we undertook not to med- 
dle, treating only of the ſcripture- election termi- 
nated in thoſe to ge the ſcripture is revealed. | 

Hammond. 

That God was "the maker of this viſible world, 
- was evident from the very order of cauſes; the 
greateſt argument by which natural r2aſon evinces 

a God : it being neceſſary in ſuch a chain of cauſes 
to aſcend to, and terminate in, ſome firſt ; which 
| ſhould be the original of motion, and the cauſe of | 


* 
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| 
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The wiſdom of this world, its deſigns and effi- 

acy, terminate on this fide heaven. South, 

Ere I the raptufe of my wiſh renew, 

I tell you then, it terminates in you. Dryd. Aureng. 
TERMINATION. 2. / [from terminate.) 
1. The act of limiting or bounding. 

2. Bound; limit. 

Its earthly and ſali nous parts are ſo exaQly re- 
ſolved, that its body is left imporous, and not diſ- 
creted by atomical terminations. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

3. End; concluſion. 
4. Laſt purpoſe. 


It is not an idol ratione termini, in reſpect of | 


— 
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ö 
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referred and ſubſervient to the honour of G 
and Chriſt: neither is it fuch ratione medi, for it 
is rr . by the exerciſe of evangelical duties. 
V bite. 
. {In grammar ; terminatio, Lat. terminai- 
on, Fr.] End of words as varied by their 
ſignifications. 
I hoſe rude heaps of words and terminations of 


A — 
„ 
3 —— — x 293K m ˙ u — 


* — SEE Ab 
— 


happily learnt by heart without ſome ſmoothing 
artifice. Watts. 
6. Word; term. Not in . 

She freaks poniatds, and every word ſtabs : if 
her breath were as terrible as ther terminations, 
| there were no living near her, ſhe-would infect 
to the north ſtar. . 3 


Tzaut'xT Hus. #. /. Liane A tu- 
mour. 


Tu mintbus is of a blackiſh colour; it ee 
and within a day the puſtule comes "ny in a' 


_ Qoughs - Wiſeman. 


Tes ges 


lik: . {from * em.] Fe 


Tx" ee Pt adj. Fe e — 


l TI. R NAR Y. 1. . [ ternarius, Latin ; ; ler. 
TIR N ION. 


arched roofs, planted with all forts of fruits. 


all other things, but itſelf be cauſed by none. Seurh. | 


| 


termination; for the religious obſervation thereof is þ 


an unknown tongue, would. have never been ſo} 


oY 


from s.] 
bonnes, 1 5 

© Theſe betraying lights look. nat 
* termleſi joys, nor down towards endleſs . 


Ralei 


— 


_] 


narius, Latin.] Proceeding by nt ; 
conſiſting of three. * 


nio, Latin. ] 1 an ang 
three. : 


fuſed order, ſome in ternaries, ſome in pairs, and 
ſome ſingle. Holder. 


| Tz'aRACE. . ＋ (terrace, Fr. terraccia, 


Italian. 1 
1. A ſmal Wer of earth covered with. | 


graſs. 


9 


laces, but upon terraſſes raiſed with earth over the 


Temple. 
2. A balcony; an open gallery. 
Fear broke my ſlumbers: I no longer ſtay, 
But mount the , thence the down ſurvey. 
| Dryden. 
'To TasAck. v. a. [from the noun. ]'To 
open to the air or light. 
The reception of light into the body of the 
building muſt now be ſupplied, b terracing any 
_ Kory which is in danger of darkneſs. 
Wetton's Architecture. 
Clermont” 8 terrac'd height and Eſher's groves... 
Thomſon. 
Tiga QUEOUS, ach. [terra and aqua, 


Lat.] Compoſed of land and water. 
'The terragueols globe is, to this day, nearly in 


the ſame condition that the univerſal deluge left it. 

Woodward. 

Ti RENE, adj. [rerrenus, Lat.] Earthly ; 3 
terreſtrial. 

They think that the ſame rules of decency 
which ſerve for things done unto terrene powers, 
ſhould univerſally decide what is fit in the ſervice 
of God. | Hooker, 

Our terrene moon is now eclips'd, 
And it portends alone the fall of Antony. Sbabeſp 

God ſet before him a mortal and immortal life, 
a nature celeſtial and terrene; but God gavg.man 
to himſelf, ERealeigb. 


ah 


— 


| Over many a tract 
Of hgav*n they march'd, and many a province wide, 
Tenfold the length of this terrene. Milt, Par. Loft. 
TE "RRE-BLUE. 2. /- [terre and Ven, Fr. ], 


A fort of earth; 


Terre-blue is a light, looſe, friable kind of lapis 
armenus. Woodward's Meth. Foſſils. 


TERRE-VERTE. LA _ [French.] A fort 


of earth. 
Terre- verte owes its Laos to a ſlight r 
of copper. Moodrvard s Meth. Foſils. * 
Terre-werte, of green earth, is light; it is a mean 
betwixt . and Mites. 

; Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Tz'RrEOVS, adj. Herreus, da! e 1 
conſiſting of-earth,. | 
There is but little Ginditude ditwixt a' ferreous 
humidity and plantal germinations. Glanw. Scepſis. 


the Wen we ig begin intumeſcencies. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Tzxxx' STRIAL. adj. 


. r not cel Hal. 


142 
i 


; BET... palling u hi 
ke an 
"ſd Terreff n fene 


6 AA 

7 5. * 

2 
- 

4 3p 


Faris, Latin. ]. To reduce to: the ſtate of 


#4 


Theſe nineteen. 8 7054 . con- \ 


He made her A not 4 within the pa- | * 


1. Dreadful; formidable; cauſing fear, 


According to the temper of the ferreous parts at | 


n Latin. ] | 


* 


8 races! * 
by round by other 


e 
lam 


hou brought Briareus with bis — 


| bands, 
380 call'd in — wwe men below 
"By his terreftrial name ZEgeon know... Dh, 
2. Conſiſting of earth 3 terreous, In. 


r. 1 
ke to land, 


45 14 * 


24. not at theſe obfe 
terryſtrial yarts of the globe, by extended * 
the Rulds. 74 ä ward, 
Tod Toi bin . . [rerreftri and 


earth! 

1 "Though ee ould: affirm, chat heaven were bu 

earth celeſtified, and earth but heaven terr 

or, that each part above had an influence on it 

divided affinity below z yet to fi ngle out theſe g. 

lations is a work to be fac b. by revelation, 
Brown's Vulp. Ex, 


'TerRESTRIOUS. adj. { terreftris, Lat. ty. 
mo Fr.] Terreous ; ay z conſil. 
ing of \earth. .. 
This variation proceedeth from terer. emi. 
nences of earth reſpeRing the needle.” @ Bray 
'Te"rxRr1BLE. adj. terrible, Fr. from ter. 


bilis, Lat.] 


=) 4331 


Was, this a face to be expos'd 
_ the maſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 
f quick, croſs lightning? Bad K; "BY 
143 Fit love for gods, f 75 2 
Not terrible, though terrour be in — ' Milt 
Thy native Latium was thy darling care, 
Prudent in peace, and terrible in war, Prix, 


2. Great ſo as to offend : a colloquial hy. 


perbole. 
Being indiſpoſed by the terrible coldtief of the 
ſeaſon, he repoſed himſelf till the weather ſhould 
mend. | Clarendin, 
began to be in a el fear of him, nd to 
look upon myſelf as à dead man. | Till, 
TE" RRIBLENESS: 2. J. [from terrible. 
Formidableneſs ; ab quality of bin 


terrible; dead ines 


Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ſtroe 
to climb to the height of terriblencſs. Sidiq. 
| - Their terribleneſs is owing to che violent contu- 
ſion and laceration of the parts, Sharp's Surgery. 
TERRIBLY. adw. | from ternible.] 


1. Dreadfully ; : formigably ; ; ſo as to raſe 
fear. | - 

The poliſh'd ſteel gleams teribly "8 far, 
* And every moment nearer ſhows "me war. D 
2. Violently ; very much. 

The poor, man ſqualled rerris 
TERRIER, n./. Lerfre 

1 earth.] 

1. A dog, tþ that follows. his game 3 

groun 

. he fox is $97 hog but I-ſhall fad my two fer- 

In after him. Dedeꝶ Spaniſß Fri, 

"TT, errier, Fr.]. A 1 or regie r of 

W nd | 3 
King James's: canons require that the bi 

3 2 to be ons reg ſuch lands. Alff. 


3. [From zerebro, Lat.] A wimble z 20g” 
or borer, _ > | Ainſworth. 
TERRI E1 gR· Ai. Lerriſcus, Lat.) Dread- 
ful; cauſing terrour. 
l ſerpent, fubtleſt beaſt of all chi bell, 
Of huge extent ſometitnes, with brazem eyes 
And hairy mane rervifick. Milton Paradiſe L. 
The Britiſh navy through ocean vaſt 


Swift 
tertsy 


& 5 


— — eG — — ——— * * 


4 


] Shall een nr r extremeſt cl = 
[Terrifick. D hi 4 rb 68 3 Pb . 
7 TraniTr. v. a. Ferber and faci 
: | Latin.) 


9 


| x 5 N 1 1 
2 1 ee 4, 


him and Silas uncondemned, -againſt the 
| __ of R mans, Be terrifies em with * ib 


+11-oal procefiings- .  .. Kettlexoell. 
- be dickeu of "his account- will ra- 
ther rerriſy chan inform im, and keep bim from 
| 2 heartily about dane * as be ſpairs ever 
to go through with. 2 
Meteors for various e 


The breeze to cheer 5; to #þrifys the forme 1 
Blackmore. 


Te" RR1TORY\: 1. U [1er*itorinm, law La- 
rey territoire, French. Land coun- 

; dominion'; diſtrict. 
ings not in my — longer than fwifteſ 


rt. F192 | Shakeſpeare. 
* They erected a houſe viehin ee territory, 


| expedition will give mos time 8 leave our royal 


I wee AIG dats y different 


lars pyrites. — fi * 
to make; "opp 
eg me with dramas, 4 the rar gt . /. L. Fr. „Italian. 
5 F Io f 3 cupel * Whie | refiners try their 
4 etals. 
* 2 bil. * 28. LIN 
_ i it WOE GR wealthy. par 2. Trial; examination a0 by the cupel. | 
to be fern renter which: ia right wich > ORD P's vo eg vey Fel 4 
et x a6 fender wt the love Fee | Fer . Rood the 19t, ae Tempe? 
h he was an offen aws, ? 3 | 
3 6857 had treated him i egally, in 2 Let there be ſome more teft made of my metal, 


Before ſo noble and ſo great a figure | 
Be tarppt upon it. Sbabeſp. Meaſure for Mea . 
They who thought worſt of the Scots, not 

1 no fruit or diſcovery from 

at ict. | | 

What uſe af oaths, of aromiſe, or of te, 
| t- men regard no Gol but intereſt ? Waller. 

| prince, has ſtood the teft of fortune 

Like . ies. old, that, tortur'd in the furnace, 

Comes out more bright, and wh its forth all-its 
weight. Addiſon. 
3. Means of trial. 

+ Whom ſhould my muſe then fly to, but the beſt 
7 Of kings for grace; of Ports, for my t? 
Ben Fonſon. 
To be wg herſelf the need not feat; 
Each tf and every light, her muſe will bear. 
a4 | Dryden, 


half-way between their fort and the town. Hay. 
He ſaw wide territory ſpread + 7 
Before him, towns and rural works between. 


Ne'er did the Turk 8 our territory, 

But fame and terror doubleq fill their files. Denb. 
Arts and ſciences todk their riſe, and flouriſhed 
only in thats {mall terriers where the people were 
free. * Swoife. 


French. : 

1. Fear communicate. 

The thunder when to / rol 

With terror through the dark aerial hall. Milton. 

The pleaſures of «77 n ny terrourof the main, 
e an 0 e. "+ Biackwive. 

3 Fear received! | „l 

It is the cowiſh terrour of, his irie 


and the bulwark alſo, to the great terrour of the 
defendants.  Knolles. 

Amaze and terrour ſeiz'd the rebel hoſt. Milton. 
They with Nen 125 vex me round. 


0 . * Milten. 
4 HAVE 0 ght 14 
Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold. 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! As 
3. The cauſe of fear. A} 
Thoſe enormous terrours of the Nile. Prior. 
So ſpake the grieſly terrour. ' Milton. 


Tere. adj. [ters, Fr. terſus, Lat. J. 
1. Smooth. Not 1 in uſe. 


and ſmooth, have not this power attractive. 
rrown's Fulgar Errours. 
2, Cleanly written ; neat; 5 elegant with- 
out pompouſneſs.. b 4 | 
'To raw numbers and unfinie'd wat 
. Siweet ſoung js added now to make it terſe. - D. 
Theſe accompliſhments in the vipit appear by 
a quaint, terſe, florid ſtyle, rounded into periods 
without propriety or meaning - Sr ift” s Mifcellanies. - 
Various of numbers, new in-ey*ry ſtrain; 
Diffug' d, yet 2. [OE though plain. | "Harte. 
Z RTIAN. 2. J (tertiana, Latin.] Is an 
ague intermiteing but one e lo, that 
there are two. fits in three. days. 
Tertians of a long continuance do moſt menace 
this ſymptom. _ Harvey on Conſumptions. 
0 TERTIATE:; v. a. [tertio, tertius, at.] 


To do any thing the third time. 


IF 


Ss: 1 : Milton. 4 


'TERROUR, "fe lere, Latin 3 vat IL 


That dares not undertake. Shakeſp. Ning Laar. | 
They ſhot thorough both the walls of the town | 


Many ftones precious and' vulgary although. 6h | 


Your noble race 
We baniſh not, but they forſake the place: TR 
Our doors are open: True; but, ere they come, 
Tou toſs your N teft, 2 and fume the pros 
Dry 
4. That with which any thing is compared 
in order to prove its genuineneſs, 
.  Unerring Nature, ftill divinely bright, 
one clear, unchang'd and univerſal light, 
fe, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 
At once the ſource, and end, and ef of art. Pope. 
* Diſcriminative characteriſtic x. 


N IEF * * : wy 
is 8 £88, : \ 
- 
af . 
* „ 
= 
rx. "a 2» 


_ 
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Clarendon. | 


a 7 x) ®; 0 if * y 


1 e 


y chart have been de! 


negligence or 


2 enen 
a dy che 


yatgelſes, or the corrupt ſentence of 1 judge! 
 Atterbury. 
Tr 8TATE. 4% [ita Lat.) Having 
made a WII. 
yl canon; law, the difbop liad the Lawful . 
ate the OT e 
de 1. 72 
Tes TA TR. 2. Creator, Latin; Ha- 
teur, French. ] One Who leaves a will. 
Ille brifigeth arguments from the love or 
will which always his teftator bore him. Hooker, 
The ſame is the caſe of 4 reftgtor giving a legacy 
| by kindneſs, or by prone common 2 1 
f ua 
2 ESTA'TRIX..n. * [Latin.}' A woman 
who leaves a will. 


teſt. 
Not with fond ſhekels of the tefted gold. Shak. 
Te"sTER. im . [teſte, French, a head; 
this coin probably being AN 
by the head ſtamped upon it.] 


1. A ſixpence. , 


Come manage me your caliver hold, thero is. 
a teſter for thee. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
A crown goes for ſixty, pence, a ſhilling for 
| twelve pence, and a teſter for fixpence. E. 
Thoſe who bore bulwarks on their e 
And guarded nations from attacks, . 
"Now practiſe ey'ry pliant geſture, | | 
Op'ning their trunk for ev'ry teſter, Swift's Mil. 
Young man, your days can-ne'er be long, 
In flow'r of age you periſh for a ſong; ' ie 
Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 
Will club their ters now to wake Gy life. Pope. 


2. The cover of a bed. 


Our penal laws no ſons of yours admit, 


6. judgment; diſtinction. | 
| Who would excel, when few can make a teſt 


French. ] 
1. Conſiſting of ſhells ; compoſed of ſhells. 
2. Having continuous, not jointed fhells : 
' oppoſed to cyufaceous.. 


"3.3 Nt eateous, with naturaliſts, is a term given obly 


* 2 


tire, and of a piece z becauſe thoſe which are joined, 


Kind, are thus called. | uincy. 
Several ſhells were found upon the ſhores, of 
the cruftaceous and teftaceous kind. 
| codrward's Natural Hiſtory. 
The mineral particles | in theſe ſhells are plainly to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the reftaceaus ones, or the tex 
ture and ſubſtance of the ſhell. Moodeo. Nat. Hiſt. 


TESTAMENT. 2. / Me Fr. N 
f mentum, Lat.] A 
1. A will; any wits direcking the diſ- 


| poſal of the poſſeſhons of a man deceaſed. 


; © \ He bringeth arguments from the love which al- 
ways the teftator bore him, imagining that theſe, 


. - 2. "a 


that in it which other wen can no Where by read-" 
| ing find. 5 0. | Heoker. 
[ All the e lands] which men aevdar 
. By teftament have given to the church), 
Would they ſtrip from us. K rhe "s Hen M. 
Hle ordained; by bis. laſt , that his 
Eneids ſhould be burnt. : Qryden. 1 
, 


The name of each of the volumes of | 
the holy ſcrip ture. 
ESTAMENTARY. 4 


rie wee OY ths 


Tx SSELL AT ED. x WW a, La] Ver | 


teftamentaire 
teftamentarius, 1 bras wb 


ind * wills 1 auen Js 


- 


Our 40 excludes your tribe from benefit. Dryden | 


| Betwixt indiff rent writing and the beſt? Dryden. 
Tera CEOUS, adj, L aceus, Lat. teftacie, | 


to ſuch fiſh whoſe ſtrong and thiele ſhells are en- 


as the lobſters, are cruſtaceous : but in medicine,, 
all preparations of ſhells, and ſubſtances of the like | 


_ — 


or the like h will convict a teſament to have,. 


23 


'TE'STICLE. 2. /; lee, Lat Stone. 
That a beaver, to eſcape the hunter, bites off 
his teſticles or ſtones, is a tenet very ancient. 
Brown's Vulgar E rrours. 
The more certain ſign from the paims reaching 
to the groins and teſlicles. 
TEsTITIcATIOR. 2. [eeſtificatic, Lat. 
from re. The act of witneſſing. 
; When together we have all received thote ber 


ould, in hatred of 
all hereſies, factions, ad ſchiſms, declare openly 
F ourſelves ynited. * Hookers 


{ communion with him, we 


is à more direct ſervice and zeſtification of our ho- 

mage to God. South, 
Tesr1F1ca"roR. n. /. [from teftificor, Ba- 
E tin.] One who witneſſes. 


'TE'STIFIER:: LG [from teftif3.]: One who. 
; "teſtifies. 1 
7 TE STI FV. b. n, [tefifcor, Lat.] To 
| . witneſs ; to prove; to give evidence. 
Jeſus. needed not that any ſhould reftify;of man; 
| for he knew what was in man. obn, ii. 25. 
One witneſs ſball not teſtify againſt any, to cauſe: 
him to die. ; umb. xxxv. 30. 
Heaven and earth ſhalt teftify for us, that you 
put us to death wrongfully. od. N 47s | 
© 1 "BN" —_ was lire; 
A this'\place Bi  - Milton's, Par adife Loft 
Sd ajiptals* d detepe, 0 Ge, As of de- 
votion, to thy hat cart the has takten toe tabliſh 


7 11 * 5% A — 


Lato. 
I”. T Trsr1 r* Ver a. Jo vitneſs 30 to ab 
evidence of any point. 
| We ſpeak that we do know, and refify tha we. 
have ſeen; and ye receive not our witnefs. 
| ere ue 1 11. 


TILT: awe {from ve }Þ Precfully 3 
n morofsly. c X . AAA A 


Tes rin NIAL. 


"2 


executors 3/- 
A the lems” a . a Will; 1 e of " 


Tz'sTED. adj. [from eff.] Tried by a 


. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


venly myſteries wherein Chriſt imparteth himſelf 
unto.us, and giveth viſible e of our bleſſed. 


In, places ſolemnly dedicated for that purpoſe, - 


ber: n Bebe ſolid piety and devotion, © 
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N WT bo or teſtimonial, teſtifying his good be 


erregte £ Les Fr. wi 
mum, Lat. A writing 4. 1 
"I, em evidence for. him 
55 entertain all the idle * 
reports, reins and en e out with rts and 
have them paſs for legitimate. 
Government © — 
me potible 4 have ſuch reffimon 
"nu az may be ſufficient toconvince the more 
- reaſonable part of mankind, and pray what is want- 
diaz in e ee hein? 
' Burnet's Theory. of the Earth. 
A clerk does not, exhibit to the. bi letters 
viour. 
2 
TESTIMONV. „ . ] 
#. Evidence * I by witneſs. 
be proof of ev muſt 
of ſuch as the — 2 
If I bring you ſuffichent ft fn 
d ducats are mine. bakeſpeare's e Gee. 
Evidence is ſaid to ariſe from teſfimomy, when 
we depend the credit and relation of others 
for the truth or falſchood of any thing. - Wilkins. 


I ccould not anſwer it to the world, if I gave 


not your lordſhip, y teſtimony of being the beſt 
Huſband, ata Dryden. 


I muſt bear this « to s memory, 
that the paſſions ae truly wuched in his Venice 
| Preſerved. | Dryden. 

2. Publick' evidences, 
We maintain the uniform tefimony and tradition 
of the primitive church. White, 

By his preſeript a ſanQuary is fram'd, 
An ark; and in the ark his teſtimony ; 
The rcords of his covenant. / 


3. Open atteſtation; profeſſion. 


Thou for the imony of truth haſt born 
Univerſal 2 


Milton. 


To TESTIMONY. v. 4. To witneſs. Al Terra'srICE. 1. J 


word not uſed. 

Let him be but reftimonied in his own bringings 
forth, and be ſhall appear a ſcholar, a ſtateſman, 
and a ſoldier. Shakeſpeare. 

Te'sTINESS, 1. [from 22 ] Moroſe- 
neſs ; ; eviſhneſs. 

Teftineſs is a e or aptneſi to de angry. 


Lone} 
Trsru' DINATED. adj. [teftudo, Latin. 


\ Roofed ; arched. 


Tz5TuD1” * Os adj. [teftudo, Lat.] Re- 


ſembling the ſhell of a tortoiſe. 
TE'STY. adj. Le, Fr. te/turdo, Italian.] 


Fretful ; peeviſh ; apt to be angry. 
Lead theſe tefty rivals fe aſtray, | 
As one come not within another's way. Shakeſp, 
Muft I ſtand and crouch under yourtgfy humour? 
bakeſpeare. | 
King Pyrrhus cur'd his ſplenetick 
And tefty courtiers with a kick. Hudibras. 
In all thy humours, whether grave. or. mellow, 
Thou 'rt fuch a touchy, 14 5 „pleaſing fellow;  * 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
e is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
Tx" TCHY. adj. Froward ; veevHh': a cor- 


1 of teſty or eb 
grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 
7 etc hy and Le was thy infancy., 


Weg Shakeſpea re Ribes III. 


1 


A filly, f ys coming 70 * my deſſon to 
the world, at. peeviſh and teteby maſter. Graun. 
TETE 4 TETE. n. / French. Cheek by || 
jowl. 
Cr © Long befe es che aufe and dame 
Are tete à t Prur. 
Deluded mortals, whom the > great 


Chuſe for companions. tote d tte 3 
Who at their dinners, en famille, 


Set havr tp Ht hene er you will, Sqyift's N. 
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800 Wikies" 5 . 
if, 7.43 4g rie nö, 
Ad 0 a larger fether he may * 
8585 may be given 1%. 5 
Fame and cenſure with a terber, 
By fate, ate always links together. ge. ak 
Imagination has no mite; bot where it j#con- 
fined, we find the ſhortneſs of our tether, Seit. 


To Tz THER. * a. [from the hoon], 
tie up. 


* Nan. 


5 5 


he fth 
Jax aher, ag. bre] 0 our a icing of he vg . 


ſquare. 
From the beginning of the Uifaleprecitos 
unto the ſeventh day, the moon will be ina feina- 
gonal or quadrate aſpect, that is, four fighs re- 
moved from that wherein the diſeaſe began ; in 
the fourteenth day it will be in an te aſpect, 
and at the end of the third ſepten e retr 27onal 
again. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


TETRAPETALOUS. ad}. [ Tioo ag; and 
wir. 
leaves round the 


le: plants having a 


 teerapetalous flower conſtitute a diſtinct T&'XTRINE. adj. man Naa 


kind, Miller. 
All the el aliguoſe whe are alkaleſ- 
cent. Arbuthnot. 
TE TRARCH. 2. fe [tetrarcha, Lat. te- 
trargue, Fr. tile&gx;.] A Roman go- 
vernor of the fourth part of a province. 
All the earth, 

| Her king and terarchs, are their tributaries: | 
People and nations pay them hourly ſtipends. - 
Ben Jonſon. 


Terra” RCHATE, 47 Lrilęaęxia . A[ TxMðTrARx. adj. [from tert.] 


TE TRARCHY., 1 Roman government 
of a fourth part of a province. 


gram or ſtanza of four verſes. 


The tetraſtict obliged Spenſer to extend his ſenſe | 
to the length of four lines, which would have been | 


more cloſely confined in * couplet. Pope. 


— F ** F roward; 
perverſe; ſour. 
In this &. tetrical baſſa finding dan to excel, 
gave him as a rare gift to Solyman. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Tx" TTER, 7. J [TETEN, Saxon. ] A ſcab; 
a ſcurf; a ringworm, 
A Jha inſtant tetter bark d . 
Moſt lazar like, _—_ vile and loathſome cruſt, 
A ſcabby tetter on 1 pelts will ſtick. Dryden. 


'Tew. n, J. [ towe, a hempen rope, Dutch. ] 


1. Materials for any thing. Skinner. 

2. An iron chain. 

'To Tew. v. 4. [zapian, Sax.] To work; 
to beat ſo as to ſoften: of leather we 
ſay to taw, 

TeweL. 2. %. 5 or tuyal, French. ] 


In the back of the forge, againſt the fire-place, 
is fixed a thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in ĩt 


about five inches long, called a tetoel, or tetbel i iron, 
which comes through the back of the forge; into 
this tetvel is placed the bellows. © © 1 5 


reduplication.] To beat; to break. 
The. method and way of 3 pilling, 


ö 


breaking, and rte of heap: and flax; is a 
particular buſineſs, + -. Mortimer. 


|Texr. 1. fc (texte, Fr. rextur, Lat.] þ 
| 1. That on which a comment is written. 
We expect your next | 
Should be no comment, but a texts 
To tell how modern; beaſts are Fe, 9:2 Kale, [ 
Wy ſenteuce of ſcripture. 
In religion 4 4747 5A 
What errour, but ſore ſober biw MOON er 


bY... 


by which barks are held Hom paſtering mee 


Such flowers as conſiſt of four | 


rilęcęi oc. ] An epi- f 


[ retricus, Latin; e- 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


" ow» 22 


T4 0 TEWTAW. v. a. [formed from tew by 


| | Than draw a wretched and diſhonour'd breath ? 


* 
| 


"TW. 


| . 


in a literal or cntechlſtical form of f. 
collected and concluded — . 


ſentences of ſeripture, und comparing 
teu with one another. 0 of fandry 


His mind'he'ſhowuld fortify. with f. e. 
which are home and 2 to his — 
1 ey [textilis, Latin.] 

El 


Woven ; 
2 woven, | 


The 1 of them — 7 e rom an 
other rextiles, hut from a ſtone called amian 


Wks 

Tx” XTMAN, 1. J [rext and man.] A mar 

ready i R of texts. 
Men's daily occaſions require the doing 
- thouſand things, which it would puzzle * 
u e Bible, le * 1 of a ſentence 
in the clear enough' to ſe 
conſcience of the lax fulneſs of. AT : n 


.to weaving. n 
It is a wonderful artifice, how newly-hatcheq 
maggots, not the parent animal, becauſe ſhe emits 
no web, nor hath any rexrrine art, can convohve the 
ſtubborn leaf, and bind it with the thread i it weaves 


from its body. 


Der 

TexTUARISTE] n. /- textuaire, Fr. from 

Te"xTUARY," f text.] One ready in the 
text of ſcripture ; a divine well cone 
in ſcripture.. 


1. Contained in the tet. 

He extends the excluſion unto twenty days, which 

in the textuary why rh is fully accompliſhed in one, 

Brows, 

authoritative. 

I ſee no ground why his reaſon ſhould be tex. 

— to ours, or that God inne him an uni- 

| headſhip. - _ .... Glanuilk, 

Ta, XTURE. 2. /. [textus, Lat.) 

1. The act of weaving. 

Skins, although a natural habit unto all hefor 

the invention of texture, were ſomething more unto 

Adam. _ Brown. + 
2. Aweb; a thing woven. 

Others, far in the graſſy dale, 

| Their humble rexture weave. Thompſon's Spring. 

3. Manner of weaving with reſpetct either 


to form or matter. 
Under Rate of richeſt texture ſpread. 


2. Serving as a text; 


' 


: 
Milten, 
A veil of richeſt rexture wrought the wears. Pope, 
4 Diſpoſitton of the parts of bodies; com- 
| bination of parts. | 
| Sp 1171 tn | 
Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
| Receive, no more than can the fluid air. Milton, 
While the particles continue entire, they may 
compoſe bodies of the fame nature and texture now, 
with water and earth compoſed of entire particles 
in the beginning. - Newton, 


Tas. ad. [Sanne, N. particle 
placed in compariſon after the compara- 
tive adjective or adverb, noting a 5 
degree of the quality compare in the 
word that follows than © as, Monarchy 
| 'is Better than anarchy. The hawk flier 


more ſeuiftly than the pigeon. 


Were we not better to fall once with virtue, 


; Bien Jer 
1 More true deligh in that ſmall ground; 

od in poſſeſñ ng all the eurch was found. Daniel, 
| SE ONE ann conjun ture of 


C1 | 


* e 
| | I love 


he. n TW Wo) 
as ne he Jet Ho Knecht thanks what 1h 
7 1 . 3 for 1 Bee 
An old Ul ideen df e 
8 nt to baron. | you give ine this maid 
By 8 Der. e 
| But ben of Cayidor ? the Gang of Cawdor ee Dee prince, you learn, me noble hon 
' 4 
1: Thang DE e endl 
ken, Dutch, 7 man] int deen admitted to that heavenly 2 „ 
1. To 1 e e © wap, Wee and fubmiion make on. 
r or Kin 9 * 
. torn ſoldier, that To nobly fought, Tanks. adj. {from thank] $7 
| He would have well become; this a and 1. Unthankfut; ungrateful ;- makin 8 _ ac- 
The n 4 0f a Me Shake ine. -  knowled ent, 
e no 12 WAR „ ſo een wg 
The King xd ena: |- "Shot a Wd 
hank God alw 4 1. . | N : 
8 Te i * 2 eee , = 
To thank me-tor defending eva is foes, e > pg kane wy pope} . e k 1 
Becauſe they"wete bis fubje@s, 5nd. Span. Fria?. | One praeful- woman' to 5 7 —_ 3 I: 


2. It is mad hart in n coutrary-or ironi- 
* are our anceffor pere 9 1 
- ae 4 81 


That id both pet no/drore than à ſuſpen- 


ſion of arms, they — thapk themſelves, becauſe 
they came ſo late into the Jags and, that they 


came ſo late, they Bi th bank the Mun. whoſe 
falſe repreſentations 


THAN Ke Te. (Banca, Savon "x 


Adam. | Milton. : 
Weigh the danger with the doubtful bliks, be 
"And thank if 'gught ſhould fall amiſs. 
; | Drydes. | 


2. Not deſerving, or not Ukoly e 
N 
e con xtendi . les and 
| ſenſe of othery, if 70 . mi ht ſpe 77 
n . para a thankleſs wh ow 
| their wars, 
| | And bring home on thy brat more cork 


Tus NKLESSNESS. 1. 2 asl. 


TAN ERS. 4, Dt. J Ack 
for favour or ces expreſſion of 


gratitude. Thanks is commonly uſed of 
verbal acknowledgment, gratitude of real | 
repayment. It is ſeldom, uſed'in the fin- 
ular. 

$ She bootet febvice is repche wich zb Sal. 

Happy be Theſeus, our renowned duke. _ 
— Thanks, good Egeus, what e the news ? 
The fool ſaith, I have no thank for all my good | 
deed ; and they thateat my bread ſpeak evil of me. 
Ecclus. xx. 16. 


ſence of them all Actt, xxvii. 35. 
Thanks be to God, which givethus the victory. 


11 Corinthians, XV. 


take a reward. 

For this to ch infinitely good we oe 
Immortal thanks. Milton. 
Tara"NKFUL. adj. [Oancpul, gare Full 
of Fan ; n to acknow page 


good received 


good ; for it maketh the perſons preferred more 

thank) l, and the reſt more — Bacen's Eg. 
ive, thou great encourager of arts; 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 

 Tra"nxeFuLLY. adv. "I thankful 2 


With lively, and grateful ſenſe of g 
received. 


ful - | Shak 
der have liv'dy take thankfully the 3 


Make, «> can, the ſweet remembrance laſt, 


Tua'vxrur uss, 1. : [from thankful. | 2 
1 lively ſenſe or ready acknow- 


1 of good received. 
Ok. II. { 


Shak: | THarnx3ci VING. , . [thanks and give.) 


He took bready and gave ſhanks to God in-pre- | 


Some embrace ſuits which never mean to deal | 
effectually in them; but they will win a thank, or | + 


Bacon, | 


| THa"nxworTHY. adj, [thank and wwor- 


A thankful remembrance of his tends Play) i a ] 9-1 Deferving gratitude; meritorious, 
Be thankful unto bim, and bleſs his 5 i bf i 2 8 . 8 I a 

4 = . ' 8 Cannot 
In favour, to uſe men with nbd difference 1 ' crore be com or Ans — 1 b 


Here is better than the open air ʒ take it thank- | 


| den. 
Out of g d, how to draw a8 many . 
ſtances as I can N e from vitriol, ſhall very | 
thankfully learn. 55 * '* Boyle. . or mark that is ſet before him. Perkins. 
| Tou ll rue the time 
| Tara me with this anſwer, Shot, Machab. 
T7 0 ing but duſt can 2 | 
| þ Or bones that þ to be ſo. 50 TOS, Covoley. 


Ingratitude; failure to to acknowledge 
5 . good received. | wht y 
Not t' have tten then, ſeems lictle ks | 


Than worſt of civil fl vices, thanklefſneſs. Donne. 
W FFERING« n. [thank and Fer- 
g.] Offering n in n 


mercy. 

A thouſand thanks Ferings are doe to chat — 
vidence which has delivered our nation from Je 
abſurd iniquities. 233 Watts. 


- Celebration of mercy. 
| Theſe ſacred hymns . 
dz itſelf, the other being. ſongs too of praiſe and 
thankſgiving, wherewith as we ſerve. God, ſo the 
Jews likewiſe. 
Of old n ſongs of praiſe and thankſgiving 
unto God ebemiab, x11, 46. 
We mould acknowledge our e to God 
for the many favours we receive ' by .continual 
N and thankſobo oing- Tillotſon. 
The common praftice of all Chriſtian churches 
and ſtates, if I b appointing and keeping days of public 
Hr humiliation, is argument ſufficient 


* a 


| 
it is not forbidden in ſcripture. Nelſon, 


Te N latin 


What à whole thankleſs land to his deny d. Pope. 4 


Hooker, | 


t in the common ſenſe of Chriſtians | 


rA 


3 A ede 


certainty as ts 
bie away all ind of doubting 3' in duch enſer, 
4 judgment ther i equal 2nd impartial mt incl 
"to the greater probabilities. ' Wilkins. 
79 en nntecedent perſon. 
bt and led the way ITE 
Wo ls ſerves to fave the repetic 
Tia of a word or words foregoing. | 


LJ know guy Ines (he's will, 
They d, Whar 6 our 7 fo 


| defraud; and and chat your hehren 1 Cor. vi. 3 
4 Js for all rhar, when they be in the land of 
their enemies T will not caft them away. 


5 2 as the other RW 
is is not fair; nor profitable that z 
Nor' t other queſtion proper for debate. 


6. When this and that relate to foregoing 


to the latter, and that like 2. or 
to the former. 
In this ſcale gold, iu v other fame — "of 
Tre weight of . mavataichis fo Nl. Cowley, 
Such AS, « % ia 11 
By religion is meant a liviog ne thoſe prin 
ciples, that is, to act conformably to our rene, 
+ ſons and to live as becomes thoſe” who believe 
| God and a future ſtate. * n 
8. That which; what. Dean ur 
Sir, I. think-rhe meat wants * have, 9 
re See, 5 pay - of Errors 
9. The thing. ö W 
The Nazarite hath vowed, deſices that that h 
hand ſhall get. : Numbers, vi. 21. 
| He made that art which was a rage. Cooley, 


10. The thing which then was. 


Secure proud Nabas ſlept, „en 
And dreamt, vain man, of that pe darb'rous 
ſport. dr ral 


11. By way of eminence. | 4 
This is that Jonathan, the joy and grace, 
That Jonathan, in whom does mixt remain 
All chat fond mothers wiſh. 7 


rasch bo e Saxon 1 ot 
utch, t -gut nteſtines 5 
{: . ſeyeral uſes. .. 
Tat, N [cbata, Gothick; ber, 
Saxon; dat, Dutch.]]]]“] 9 
1. Net this, but the other. 
He wins me by bat means T' told you. — 
N Octavia, not only that, Ae 


That were excuſable 4 thavlewds mote. 
' Of ſemblable im tt 1 hath wag | 


New wars againſt Pompey, _. 


%. 


ww „ 


The finner makes an aberration en the ſcope | 


2. Which; relating to an sen n 1 
[ 


Hence love himſelf, thar rn of my = ; 
ley, 


«a Tn AT. Becauſe ; in conſ6quence 


Things are > tins not bi that they: are taught, 
Holen. 


but in that they are publiſhed, 
THAT. conjunction. er 550 
1. Becauſe. F 


Forzire we that. I thus 8 patience . 


. 31 6d a 8 e 
| 5 Then be . 8 deen de me ds de L 

Is fool or coward writ upon my face? 

The cuſtom and familiarity of theſe tongues do 

ſometimes ſo far influence the expreſſions in theſe. 
epiſtles, that one may a ce 1 * the He- 
a brew conjuga tions. 
3. Noting Indication, : , 
We =- that we bela it fo PRO 


I 


Leviticus, xxvi. 44+ 
We mult direct ou# N to right'Ends ; 
that either in reſp oft Mom Þ 7 
_ things we Ditty / ans 
. 'T "ae Ser ee 
| nge way at lead p roud Nabas to prevent. . 
| ronick. to bjet will occur upon L e,of 
e a is taviding in this fort'of poetey, | 
not ſo much from the idea of a country li! Ts 
as from that of its tranquillity. 


Perus. 


words, this is referred like hic or 22 


* — <_ 


— 
— * 
— 


8 
— T7 


= 
— — — * 
—— — 5 
— 


It is not that I love you 41 7% 

Than when before your 12 ii 
But to prevent the ſad increſe 

Of hopetet: love, I keep away. _ 0 


_ 


! we both forgot en nnd fears to comes (hag 


—— _ 
* = 
— mw 


E 


—_— 3 - 
— 2. e — 
N n — 
3 f 
13 = 
f wb 
= = 


— — 
x 


— 92 . = * 
» T7 * 
57 41 7 * 
o 8 * 


1 

; 

= 
0 
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. 


| 9 | | 0-1. 1 itt reds PT Av * 1 s 
| A ” your fer forme \ {Bacon's N; e . image. os ft | A 
| 55 * 10 this eee 8 mych | e 'of the n it w Shots 2 e dene pridaton 
.- gat a5 to eve . when the op went | \ 2 can et OY like 8 theatre; e Fin 
5 3 2 By «| ubs corn non the naming fl j Shade above ws as, whey rr 25d * 
e (23 ther a ters p e 2 ob dg. 9 
ö contra by no means hinder a t from Burniſh'd Reel, that e s la the _—_ ff of this tar wall 1 1 
| 5 ing bighly . vette eee bete la and ſeem'd, to thewp the Jneing air. "4" e e 2 
4. kx by; r e 18 04 . ? 195 N. | 1 . Dryden. | y guſt reges re: ook d round below Dy} 
{ Nt ny, 1555 RI 0 1 b | ” Her bey heart is chan * it F Gro mullle. | ” I No: e on ks won h im riſe, 1 oo 1 
1 f - Wiſh af leaf Witte 1153 1 Ter. $5 5 8 | * a 1 Wee ras ans touchy whe ba 
ace Saxo fraw, 3, 1. guet action o ng con e es. Harte. 
— "w/e * in a Shin | A man of my Kidd, tht am eie i to Tr EN TAICAT. " adj. 8 Latin. ] 
2 N17 25 — 103 the tp of | ahem tbr Eggs Nn Fee error 6% ſuiting © 1 
5 { upon the cher, | "3192 I t ning t eatre, 
1 A 7555 2 the Wen ther, 1 1 1 Hardeng 4 ſtubborn hearts, but Kill ag 5-4 Thr fs Eckl 17 fax the Prize of te. 


1 r | tha. „ * diſtorted countenan de 
in 99 85 e gn | 2% Wer ck e liquifies — 9 N. upright bat. en by 1 ow <a f 2 
Te mea ace e I was the ptince's geſter, and duller than a great Load ſome vai 555 urch wich old? eatrick 5. 
* mackrel, ſprat, or plaiſe, 1 


5 ou " 1 be re Ap gh Turn ares of, K to a garden ga | 

r That cot cou W courle do ze 

e who has never ſeen, any thing but "In the air all 3 and may be heard in the nent Taza'TRIC — Bk ee theatrical. ] 
KY ate 2 ſes, en imagines that thateb be- ſummer, or at a greatthatys Hilkins's Math. Mag. In a manner ſuiting the: 
Al the very nature of a houſe, "Watts. | * When ft arp froſta a hag} long brain d the ea Dauntleſs her look, her <q . 
152 Ihen came roſy Health from her cottage. of A A410 ly thaw unlocks it Ach cold h Her voice. theatrically loud, 2 815 

| \thatch, , Ins pick the tender blade len. Tax, the oblique. fingular, of hen. 

*" Wihere never phyfician had lifted the latch, Smart. iy: "arti cle... [ de, Hatch! 5 Poet and ſaint, bo che alang were 't 5 

he 


B 
. 


et 44 * 


T7 Tnaren. 3 L Baccian, satan, rf e. ſt Fo noting a An 99 13 Tae ce moſt ſacred nee W a and 2M 
cover as wi F201 Your fon, has paid a ſoldier'd debt: aA 
Make falſe hair, and tharch+ i © He only liv'd but till he was a manzß | Tuner. miſe {from thigf]- | 
Job iS thin roofs with burthens of the dead. The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm” %. 1. The act of Boks 
. Shakeſpeare. | [ In the unſhrinking ſtation 3 he fought, | ©" Theft is an wor felonious biking e 
4015 8 pepth chic upo aug of houſes ory a a man be dy d. Pag 5 Macbeth. | another: 5 
"ori atcl | Bacon : Natural Hi him in mind b long pry Tome he he had } 
en one was poor, and there © you 1 might be to be groom of the bed-chambas: r? which be! 
C: hold ai could! "Ron hots but Tayy chat Be had 5 . F — 
be palace tBateb"d with ini Nanda x 6 promiſe, 5) n. Be 
Sontiets or elegies to Chloris ' * Unhappy ave. and pupil to a bell; De 2755 
© Might raiſe a houſe above two ſtorie ? Vnhappy till che laſt, the W e tt the theft | 1 wa fol 8 . 
r. lyric ode would late, a catch | | ey. * 75 r art. 
Would tile, an epigram would thatchs Seo. II march the muſes, Hannibal. . Doteit Seel ſecret theft — im- 
Tu A*TCHBER.#. /. [from thatch,] One | e fair example of the heav'nly lark, e theft, day, 
- whoſe trade is to cover houſes with ſtraw. Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark? „ W public can be looked in 
Le Tou merit new employmente-duil 75 Above the ſtars let thy bold muſick band,, and puniſhed... * f ar Davenart. 
15 Our ate ber, ditcher, gard' — baly. 0 6 Swift. Thy humble neſt build o vn RT. 6e. $4: e ching ſtolen. 5 hi 
Afb is. univerſal timbers it ſerves the ſoldier, | Of that forbidden tes, whoſe mortal tate whe RN 's band 2 
kbeiwas, ade thatcher, and e » | - Brought deach into che world. Milt * nor ſheep . 


Mortimer. 6 
4% 7 Night ſhades the groves, and all in filence lie, [TR 246. pronoun.” [Beona, of them, Saxon. 
To' HAW. *. * [Sapan, Saxon 3 ran. All bat the mournful Philomel and ; 3 Pope. } 1. Of 23 the pronoun Fe ee, fon ] 


. Dutch. ] 2. Before a vowel e i ee n at; in 


s 10 1 
* To grow. liquid after congelation ; to verſe, Megs round warld ſhould] have ſhook 5 
melt. Who had b eſpecial, engines 9 to rear 1%} Lions i into civil ſtreets, and citineng Mio their dens, 
2 11 When thy melted mad His fortunes up into the. ſtate they were. muy | Shakeſpeare, 
- His letter at thy pillow hath laid: T adorning thee with, ſo e 1 For the Italians, Dante had begun to file their 
If thdu begin'ft to thaw for Fe | Is but a barb'rous ſkill: _,..; | BA. - language i in verſe before Boccace, who, likewiſe re- 
May, my aame ſtep i in. Donne. Tis like the pois'ning of, a aan, * Ceived no little help from his maker Petrarch; but 
It on firm land | Too apt before to Kill. 1.5 et the re ormation of their proſe was N owing to 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin 8 13 Sometimes he is cut off. I "Boccare, + Dryden, 


- Of ancient pile; all elſe deep ſnow and ice. Milt. 
Having let that ice thaw of itſelf, and frozen 

the r., a ſecond time, we could not diſcern any 
ug e. 


In this ſcale gold, in t other, fame des lg. 42. Weirs is uſed when anyithl ——_ 
| . conſtruction berween 2 ve an 
4. It is uſed. by. way of conſequential re- j ſubſtantive. 5 © SH 

. ference. ' | Prayer, we always have in our 2 to beſtow, 


Th# longer Ga hath kept poſſeflion of the heart, | and they Never, in, theirs to refuſe. , 4 - Hooker. 
- tbe harder it will be to drive it Gut. Duty of Man | They gave. the ſame names to their own idg! 


8 In the following p paſſage the is ufed 16 15 "_ the Egyptians did 0 2 Kalangb. 
ecording to the French idiom, e penalty to thy tranſgr aries St for 
7 
1 


0 Solitude! romantick maid, 
Whether by nodding tow'rs you tread, - 
r climb the Andes clifted fide, ' "ll 1 
Or by the Nile's coy ſource abide, An 
Or, ſtarting from a half year's ſleeps, ell: 4 
From Hecla view the thatuin deep, b 
Or Tadmor's marble waſtes ſurvey, 
Or in yon roofleſs cloiſter playz 


| 


As all the conſiderable governments , | And Jus to theirsy vetuch, out. Min 


Alps are ' commonwealths, ſo it is a conſtitution | Nothing Wo . name of zeal a 


3 — — w 


the moſt adapted of ny to the poverty of, theſe | | 1 

| ,- 2 1e a 1 0 I Woo, my * are, "0A P Addiſon on laß. "Print our beſt actions and the 0 7 
2, To remit the cold which had cauſed » Tod J e {hn oral | 4} | Vain nee og neighbours hopes, and _— 

. 1. a, To melt what was con- [Tas ATEE. bo 7 e TH 1 1 The r from pur N * 
| gealed. | Ll, 1 | Which eſtabliſhed 1 of thelrs ſeems too rift 
+4 here me the faireſt creature "north = 1755 lace W which ſhews us exited 351; at firſt, becauſe it encodes all ſecret ge. 
4 e Phebuy' fire ſcarce thazvs the ificles. aſe. 0 ; 
i Shakeſpeare. OY wiſe and. univerſal cheater. VF aa: | | | And, reading wiſh Uke theirs . Pop-. 
1 Think not that Cefar bears ſuch rebel bloods Preſents more woful pageants than the Gods. ple 7 Ann 

i" That will be rbaw'd from the true quality „ Sbale es. Ta3M, the 0 ue 0 they. 7H 
bl u that which melteth fools. . [ | When the-boats came within ſixty yards of the The mL them were not from any hc. 
* 27 % „„ 216 Shakeſpeare's Fulins Coſar: | | RO found themſelves all W | | 1 Thus 


- 24 4 

> 4 4 4 N of > 44 iS; =I — 4 . "4 H 

TIE” * 8 - wy 4 > $4 n * * a. 
a xy 2 F 7 at 3 7 * * 4 


"> 


q 9 „ > * 
ring 1 1 7 Tee, Fr 8 0 4. 3 
t. A abe n on which one leaks or writes. 
Every object * iden is 1 a 498 
be * 8 
3 . = 
As ha logues to 2 in 
© — 8 oy theme. ' 
| When a ſoldier 8 —— 
Was not far off. 


| — — 
O | could 1 flow like thee, and male thy ſtream 


| My great example as it is my theme: 


Though deep, yetclearz though gentle, yet not dull; | 
withou erflowing ful. 

Denham. | 

| x 1. From that place. MI 


Strong without rages £0) 
Whatever.near Eurote's happy fiream, 
With lauteld nb 5 6 
common. 
Though Tyber' $ 4 0 immortal Rome behold, 
Though foaming Hermus ſwells with tides of go 
From heav'n itſelf though ſeven-fold Nilus 
And harveſts on 4 hundred realms. beſtows; 
Theſe now No More ſhall be the muſe's themes, 
Loft in my fame; as in the ſea their ſtreams. Pope. 
2. A ſhort diſſertation written by . 
any topick, 
Foreing the empty wits of children to pot 
tbemes, verſes, and orations. ron. 
3. The original word whence others are 
derived. 
Let holats uli teduee the words to their dei. 
ginal or theme, to the el 'caſe of nouns, or firſt 
tenſe of verbs. Watts. 


TaeMsE LVES, ON 4. Logen Tarr and 
SeLF.|'+ 


1. Theſe vr perſons 10 this ſenſe it is 


Whatſoever evil befalleth in whit, thenſetvr have 
made themſelves worthy to ſuffer it. Hooker. 


2. The oblique caſe of they and ſelves. 
They open to themſelves at length the way. Milt. 


Such things as in chemſelves are equally true and - 
certain, may not yet be capable of the ſame kind or 
Wilkins. a 
7 Tl fe, but in thy preſence j Joy entire, Milton. 


degree of evidence as to us. 
Waken children out of ſleep with a low call, and 
give them kind uſage , till they come perfectly to 


tbemſelves. 


dan, Dutch. 
1. At that time. 


- 


The then biſhop.of London, Dr: Laud, attended | 


on his majeſty throughout that whole journey. 


Clar endon. ; 


Thee, then a boy, with my arms I laid. Dryden. 


2. Afterwards; immediately afterwards ; ; 
ſoon afterwards, . 
If an herb be cut off from the roots in winter, 
and then the earth be trodden down hard, phe 
will become very big i in ſummer, Bacon's Nat. Hp. 
3. In that caſe; in conſequence. | 
If God's immediate ſpeaking and writing argu- 
eth precepts, thus ſpoken. or written, to be perpe- | 


tually moral; then his not writing of p 
gueth them to be tempo 


Had not men de 7 to be blind, 
T ben had our lances. pierc'd the treach'rous wood, 


Had fate ſo pleas'd I had been eldeſt born, 
And then without a crime the crown had worn. 
Dryden. 


If all this be ſo, then man has a natural eln. | 


| Locke. 
4. Therefore ; for this reaſon. 


iles then the apoſtle moves us to un aw 
moves us alſo to 4 2 


* us not ny the end, but alfo the means. 


If then his providence. | 
* of 0 our evil ſeek to bring forth good. Milton, 
Now then be all thy weighty cares away, 
Thy jealouſiesa nd fours 3 ; "and, while-you may, 


To peace and ſoft * sive all the day. Dryden. 


2 
i 


Locke. || 
THEN, adv. Leben, Gothick ; Bas Saxon 3 


ts ar- 
ite, | 


deavour to it, he beſtows | 
upon us as well a diſcovery, as an exhortation, | 


Holyday. | 


6wn act. 
6 That Enos it has here 
noun. 


a 


Rd oh * 4 1 


— 4 


4 : 


The PLA of thoſe: dire arma: 
Tnznce adv, Len dec according to 
 Minſprw, from . 01 


the . of God I e 
E aid. , OM 


Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, ö 
N and painful marches thither came. 594. 
2. From that time. | 


There ſhall be no more there an infant of days. 


p g ns lxv. 
3. For chat rentim. | = | 
Not to fit idle with ſo great a gift 
Uſeleſs, and thence nee, about him. 
Milton's Agoniſtes. 
4 From thence is a barbarous expreſſion, 
| thence implying the ſame z yet it wants 
not authorities. 
rom thence ; from him, whoſe daughter 
| His tears proclaim'd his parting with her; thence 


_—_— 


We have croſs'd, Shakeſpeare. 
There plant eyes, all miſt from thence 
Purge and diſperſe. Milton, 


Taz NCEFORTH. adv, [thence and forth.) 
1. From that time. ; 
Thenceforth this land was tributary made 


T' ambitious Rome. Spenſer. 
They ſhall be placed in Leinſter, and have land | 
given them to live upon, in ſuch ſort as ſhall be- 


living. 
Wrath ſhall be no more 


2. From thenceforth is a barbarous corrup- 

tion, dough is buy rope into bode 

where it ought not to be found. 

His hol reſolvin Fo > Go forth FR 
70 6 

To 2-4 _—_ to their — lluted ways. 

Men grow acquainted with theſe 


does ſo, finds in himſe 


know a propoſition which he knew not before, and | 


THENCEFORWARD. 


forward. ] On from that time. 
When he comes to the Lord's table, every co 


a new life thinceforward. Kettlewell. 

THEO CRACV. =. 2 [ Beoeratie, Fr. 
and ga rio, Sovernmept immediately 

ſuperintended by God. 


The characters of the reign of Chriſt are chiefly 
| juſtice, peace, and divine preſence or condutt, 


Which is Called the 
e er Yheicy of the Es. 
TrHzocr a” TICAL. adj. | theocratigne, Fr, 


from 7hzccracy.]. Relatin to a govern; 
ment adminiſtered by 


| [The government is neither human nor angeli- 
Cal, but OM theocratical, © 


Burnet's Theory of the Barth, 


ſtrument for ng Wige and diſ- 
tances. | 


Taz CONT. 1 JS. [theegonie, Fr. die e- 
| ne] The generation of the polls, 


Tu zgOoro ay t 


come good ſubjeRs, to labour rhenceforth for their | 
Spenſer on Ireland. | 


Mitt. 

elf- evident 

truths upon their being propoſed; but whoſoever | 
If that he then begins to 


which from thenceforth he never queſtions. Locke. | 
adv, | thence and | 


| - municant profeſſes to repent, and promiſes to lead | "THEOREM. . / [ theoreme, Fr. 9 


die- 


Tazo DOLITE, 1. /. A mathematical in- 'THEORBMA'TICAL. 


1555 2. not in miſty na 
IO 


' Milton's one 
que, Fr. the- 


olggia, Lat. Relatt to the ſcience of 
2 bave July Hmbenzed "the 
ame From ys bs of its (ts yet 


other affections might admit, of Fae I: 


- Hons. 
They Gel are. extrafts_ of Waligha 


© moral ſentences, drawn from eccleſiaſtical — 
other authors. Swift. 


TazoLo” GtCALLY. adv, [from theologi> 
cal. ] 1 to the principles, of 


theology 

Trazto Wr 1 

TaE0LOGUE. Abe one ee in 
the ſcience of divinity. 

The cardinals of Rome, which are 
friars, and ſchool- men, call all temporal SR, | 
of wars, embaſſages, ſhirrery, which is under ſhe- 
riffries. Bacon EH. 

A theologue more by need than genial * I 

Int'reſt in all his actions was diſcern'd. 
It is no more an ordet, according to 2 = 
ologifts, than the prima RE, they allow! 
ſeven eccleſiaſtical rbeologifts.”  Ayliffe's P 


P 


2 


* 1. . [theologie, Fr. Jebho - 


| Divinity. a 
| "The whole drift of the ſcripture: of n 
is it but only to teach theology? Theology, what 
15 it but the ſcience of things d divine ? Hooker. 
She was moſt dear to the king in regard of her 
A in languages, in tbeolog y, and! in philo- 
ward. 
ke e were of this 


mind. 
Nillotſon. 


Taso. MACHIST. 3. 7 He who fights 


' againſt the gods. Hailey. 
THEO'MACHY. . / [e. and iow n. ] 
The fight Del Us the gods by the 

an ts. 


the 1 
Tufo RBO. 7. /. [tiorba, Italian; 3 tuor 6 


Fr.] A large lute for playing a thorough 
* baſs, uſed by the Italians. Bailey, 
He wanted nothing but a ſong, * 99 85 
1 a well _ _—_— 0 3 
Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain 
His tugg' d ears ſuffer'd, with a rain. Butler. 


— 
OW. | 


A poſition laid down as an 
ledged truth. 
Having found this the head theorem of at their 
_ diſcourſes, who. plead for the change of ecclefiaſti- 
cal government in n England, we Hold it neceſſary 
that the proofs thereof be weighed . Hooker. 
The chief polnts of morality ate no leſs demon- 
"frable than mathematicks; nor is the ſubtilty 
greater in moral theorchns than in mathematical. 
More's Divine Dialogues, 
Many obſervations go to the making up of one 
theorems which, like oaks fit for durable buildings, 
muſk be of many years growth. _ Graunt. 
Here are three theorems, that from thence we 
may draw ſome concluſions. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
adj, | from theorem. 
THEOREMA TICK; 
Tuba MIck. | 
in theorems, 
Pbeoremick truth, ot that Which heb i in the con- 
ceptions we have of things, is negative or pokitive. - 


Grew. + 
Oo 2 THEORE"-- 


4 


Compriſed in the- 
orems; ne 


a 1 
W Ls als 


: [theologus, Lat.] A. 


| 17 | „ 
"Tr E . 1 wor” e 
5: i baker As eee Teterren,, . bete N 
one time and other, | profit of „Lat, [A divine; - 
Now ſhaves with level 2 the deep then fo ſoars. Nee oi * . 
— | een cg *1 ereted 
One while the mailer 1d dot wm” * 1 ug eres —.— 011 fo 17 
2 and then in other caſes ie may fall out to be 1 e ebert, 


+ 


2 


Tazonn 27-77% | 
Trg0kBrIck,. | 
Tazoticar. 1 


an or A e ow Dryden's Aurenguebe. | 

eory or 4. Ir is uſed at the Mar eral of a ſen- 
1 N 4 tence with the appearance of a nomina- 
1 ae, e — } 1 1 , vx i 1 tive caſe, but ſerves only to throw the 


| And tho mute wonde:latrk'in men's ears, | 

To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſefitences: 
So that the act and practiek part of life \.. 

Mus be the miſtreſs to this . e. Shak 


The tbeorics/" part of the inquiry being ater 
zhiloſo- + 


"Yank with. the hiſtorical conjectures, the 
"hls of colours will be promoted — ;ndifputable 
oyle on Colours. 


ments. 
or theoretical earn! (Ge ther ; 
r an ing and ies, e * 


5 


 Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
| Ml 11- K. 

r ) [from beet, J 
Tae Rear [rom thevich, ] 


\ 


Leet: one given to ſpeculation. 


1. In that place. | 


. Speculatively ; ; not practioally. 


Tas ORICK. . from the cab. 
' Speculation, i es 0 0 


The bookiſh theorich, 
— Whertin the ah "conſuls can propoſe 
As maſterly as he; meer prattle without a 
Is all his ſoldierſhip. Shakeſpeare*s. Othello. 
Tasonisr. n. /. [from theory. ] A pe- 


The greateſt theoriſts have given the ce 
„to ſuch a government as that "which obtains in | 
" "this kingdom. , Addiſon. 


F 


$f | "Tis 


m7 "EE 


2 —— 


THEORY. n. / { theorie, Fr. Sia. ] 
A not practice; ſcheme; 
An 


If they had been themſelves to execute their 


deen theory in this church, they would have ſeen, 
being nearer, + Hooker. 
Ia making gold, the means hitherto p nded 


do effect it are in the practice full of eriour, and in | 


the theory full of unſound imagination. | 
N Bacen s Natural Hiſtory. 
Practice alone divides the world into virtuous 


and vicious; but as to the ebeory and ſpeculation of | 


virtue and vice, mankind are much the ſame. 


South's Sermons. 1 


5 True chriſtianity depends on fact: 
| | Harte. 


or ſyſtem yet ſubſiſting only i in the | 1, Near that 


* 


Religion is not theory, but act. 


TazRAPEU TICK. adj. gegart . 


Curative; teaching or te the 


cure of diſeaſes. 
T berapeutick or curative phyſick reſtoreth the 
| patient into ſanity, and taketh away diſeaſes actu- 
ally affecting. Brown. 
The practice and therapeutich is diſtributed into 
the conſervative, preſervative, and curative. 


Harvey. 


| tick, or the art of preferring. health ; and tbera- 
peutick, or the art of reſtoring it. Watts. 


THERE, adv. [thar, Gothick ; Sen, Sax. 
daer, Dutch; der, Daniſh. } 


If they come to ſojourn at my. houſe, 
' I'll not be there, 8 King Lear. 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, 

In brazen bonds ſhall batd*rous diſcord dwell ; 
| Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 
And mad ambition ſhall attend her there. Pope. | 
2. It is oppoſed to here. 

| To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee traverſe, to ſee thee | 

Here, to ſee thee there. Shak, M. Wives of Windſor. | 

Could their reliſhes be as different there as they 
are Bere, yet the manna in heaven will ſuit every 

Palate. Locke. | 


| 


þ 


— 


| 


Taz kxgABOUT. 
Tus REABOUTS 


1. At that; on that account. 


=” 
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dees chro might els 


8 


5 r ee, foneting 8 y 


nominative behind the verb: 


as, 4 Man 


tame, or there came a man. It adds 


however ' ſome emphaſis, Which, like 
many other idioms in every language, 


| 
1 
muſt be learned by cuſtom, and can 


hardly be explained. Tt cannot always 
be omitted ko harſhneſs: as, in old 


times there war a great ling. 
For reformation of errour there were that thought 
it a att of chriftian charity to inſtruft them. 
| Hooker. 
| Nee delivered in holy ſcripture many weigh- 
ty arguments for this doctrine. White. 
| There cannot in nature be a ſtrength ſo great, as 


to make the leaſt moveable to paſs in an inſtant, | 


or. uk WOT throu the leaſt place. 

55 + ©. Dighy on the Soul, 
' There have been that have delivered themſelves 

from their ills by their go6d fortune or .. 
uc 
In human actions there are no * deſcribed, 

but a latitude is indulged. jap Taper 
Wherever there is ſenſe or pereeption, 
Idea is actually roduced. d 


5 In compoſition it means that as 


thereby, by tbat. 4 


fore leſs ours. f | 
eel, 


d; *twas Aeneas g taleto Dido; 


One ſpeech 1 
ſpeaks of 


and thereabout of it eſpecially, where he 
Priam's laughter, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


2. Nearly; near that number, quantity, 


or ſtate. 

Between the twelfth of king John and thirty- 
ſixth of king Edward the Third, containing one 
hundred and fifty years or thercabouts, there was a 
continual bordering war. Davies. 

Find a houſe to lodge a hundred and fifty perſons, 
whereof twenty or thereabouts may be attendants. 


Some three months fince, or thereabout, 

She found me out. Sue bling. 
Water is thirteen times Wen and its reſiſtance 

leſs than that of eu agus thereabouts, as I have 

found by experiments wi ulums. _ 
Wide 1+ _— 's Opricks, 
3. Concerning that matter. 

As were much perplexed theregbout, two 
. , TS: Luke, xxiv. 4. 


1 ER. ads; [there and after.]. 


. 
Medicine is juſtly diſtributed into prophylac- 


According to that; accordingly. 
When you can draw the head indifferent well, 
rtion the body thereafter. Peacham. 
If food were now before thee ſet, 
Wou'dft thou not eat? "theragfte as I like 
The giver. | 


Milton. 
THEREA'T. adv. [there and at.] | | 


Every errour is a ſtain to the beauty of nature; 
for which cauſe it bluſheth N dot glorieth in 
the contrary. Hooker 
| 2. At that place. 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that 
leadeth to deſtruction, and many 80 in thereat. 

Mat. vii. 13. 


. [ there and by. ] By 


TarereBy” . adv 


that; by. means of that; 3 in e 
quence of that. 


- £ 
3 
4 * Fl 

* „ © 
* 


Locke. | 


adv. [ there and about: | 
thereabouts 1s (here- 


Milten. | 


. 


9 N 18 * * 2 


2 
ue of GH) dB eo NY 


ki % 


Nee 


af . TOR. 8 
| One of his graſpiag him da try 


Being come to the height, "BELLY wk 
een Davies on Ir 
Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie: 
An . 


I the be placed the and 
then the red colour at the lens be ternately i inter 
cepted and let paſs, the violet on the paper vill 
not fuffer any a . 

Tusa z. 440. [7 re and fir. 

1. For that; for this; for this reaſon. 


This is the 1 parley we will admit; 

1 There to our beſt me ive yourſelv 

| N Falſtaff 1 F Ya. Wet, 
And we muſt yern therefore, Shak « Henry v. 

| The herd that ſeeks after ſenſtal pleaſure i; ſoft 


— 


5 — 


and unmanly; and 1 wrt apes I dt myſelf to 

© meet a ſtorms 4 Lan 

2. Conſequently. £21 
He'bluſhes ; therefore he 1 at Fe 


The wreſtlers fprinkled duſt on their 
* better hold: the 


s We have forfaken all and followed thee, what 
hall we ee Mar. xix. 2). 


Tuknzr RO'M. [there and fron.) 
From that; 8 N 7 
Be ye therefore very courageous. ts dd ol n 
written in the law, that ye turn not aſide : 
to the right hand or to the left. Fo xxiii, 6 | 
The leaves that ſpring therefrom grow white, 


Mertimer, 
Trex: x. adv, [there and in.] In that; 
| in this. 


Tberein our letters do not well agree. Sbaleſp. 
The matter is of that nature, that I find myſelf 
unable to ſerve you therein as you deſixe. Bacus. 
All the earth * 

To thee, and to thy race, I give: as lords 
Poſſeſs it, and all things that rberein live. Miter, 
Alter having well examined them, we ſhall there- 
in find many charms. * , Dryden's Dufreſny, 


THEREINTO, adv. [there and into,] In- 
to that. 
Let not them that are in the countries enter #ber:- 
into. Luke, 
Thqugh we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of this, 
we will now make ſome entrance tbereinto. Bacon, 


Tax EO“. adv. [there and .] Of that; 


of this. 
Conſidering how the caſt doth ſtand with this 
E reſent age, full of tongue and weak of brain, be- 
Id we yield to the ſtream thereof. - Hookers 
"Tis vain to think that laſting which muſt end; 
And when tis paſt, not any part remains 
Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. Denh. 
I ſhall begin with Greece, where my obſervations 
ſhall be confined to Athens, though ſeveral inſtancet 
might be brought from other ſtates thereofe Swift. | 


Tazzzo' N. adv. [there and on,] On that, 
8 You ſhall er yourſ . 6 
my a purpoſes, and put your children 
To that deſtruction ord he guard m_ _ 
If thereon you rely. Shakeſp. Antony an tra. 

Peter called to mind the word that Jeſus ſaid; 
and when he thought thereon he wept. 


, Mar K, xiv. 72. 
Its foundation is laid thereon. 


— 


a" 


= 


Woodward. 


THEREO'UT. adv. [here and out.) Out 


of that. 
Thereout a ſtrange beat with ſeven beads e, 
That towns and caſtles ory het breaſt . 


Tazzzz0. 


r 
* „ . * 6— n — W — D 
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of . thereunto | 
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« 46th rich le the mo 


* ourſelves, we vary are pas, Dav. 
A larger form of ſpeech were ſafer than that 
which punQually — 9 day . 
What micht his force have done, being 4 
8 thereto, 

When chat already gave.ſo much to do? © Daniel. 
That it is the appointment of God, might be 
_ argument, enough to [ug us thereunto. Tillotſon. 
THER UNDER» 44 Ae and under. 


Under that. 


ander might be found ma Feature and the great- 
eſt fertility. 4 6% 3 Raleigh. 
TyEREUPO 'n. adv. [there and upon. ] 


1. Upon that; in conſequence of that. 
Grace having not in one thing ſhewed itſalf, nor 
for ſome few days, but in ſuch fort ſo long conti- | 

nued, our manifold fins ſtriving to the con 
what can we leſs & conclude, than that God 
would at leaſt-wiſe, by tract of time, teach the 
world, that the thing which he bleſſeth cannot but 
be of him? Hooker. 
He hopes to find you forward, 59 — 
And thereupon he ſends you this good news. Shak. 
Let that one article rank with the reſt; | 
Aud thereupon give me your daughter. ; | 
Though grants of extraordinary liberties made 
by a king to his ſubjects do no more diminiſh his 
greatneſs than when one torch lighteth another, 


yet many times inconveniencies do ariſe I 
Davies on Ireland. 


"_— 4 


Cilny are hid for having failed in good man- 
ners, an re thereupon regroofs and cepts heap- 
ed upon them. N Locke. 
Solon finding the engaged in two violent 
factions, of the poor and the tich, and in great con- 
fuſion tbereupon, made due proviſions for ſettling 
the balance of power. ; 4 


2. Immediate No 
. [there * with. 1 


THEREWITH, ade 
1. With that. 

Germany had Aricken off that which a pear- 
ed corrupt in the doctrine of the church of Rome, 
but ſeemed in diſeipline Kill to retain therewith ve- 
ry great conformity. Hooker, 


All things without, which round about we ſee, 


We ſeek to know, and have therewith to do. Dav. 
Therewith at laſt he forc'd him to untie 
One of his graſping feet, him to defend thereby. 
| Spenſer: 
2.1 mmediately. 


TrEREWITHA'L, ade. benen 0 


1. Over and above. 
| Therewithal the execrable act 
On their late murther'd king they aggravate 


2. At the ſame time. 
Well, give her that ring, dd give theremithal 
That letter, Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
3 With that. 
His hideous tail then hurled he about, 


And therewithal enwrapt the nimble thighs - 
Of his froth-foamy ſteed. h Spen 


4+ The compounds of there meaning 9 
and of here meaning this, have been for 
ſome time paſſing out of uſe, and are no, 
longer found in elegant writings, or in] 


no heart thereunto, | 


I 


| 
: 


| 


| 


© | 


Yate. 8 1 1 FO 


THERMOMETBR. EY; fr by 
Fr.  Yigwd; and re.]! An inflrument 


of any matter. 


Tas RMOSCOPE,- . 1 10 


Thoſe which come nearer unto reaſony find pa- 
radiſe under the equinoctial line, judging that there- 


2. Theſe relates to the perſons or things 


1Tarz'ss; . / 


— — — 


2. In Shakepeare 
or bulk, from the Saxon Beop, the thigh, 


T 


"oy | 


E 
114 | 


a N wk * * 9 4 
* EF * 
» £ * # 1 1 od l * 


ee 9 
- riaca, Latin] * Medicinal; phyfical. 
"The ' virtuous is taken” from the dealt 


N eee 
beriet herd. 
bor meaſuring the 


The greateſt heat is about two in the afternoon, | 
when the ſun is paſt the meridian, as is evident 


from the eee 3 aun = thy, ven; 


Brown. | 


THERMOME rale lt. adj. [from thermo- 


ther-gl als: 


_ meter. | Relating to the meaſure of heat. 
His heat raiſes | x der in the 8 
ne. 


ti rope, Fr. 
 Irgudc and oxoniv.] An inftrument by 
which the degrees of heat are Acdver- | 
ed; a thermometer. 

By the trial of the ebermoſcope, des ark more 
heat than the element which they ſwim in. 

._ Arbutbnit on Aliments. 

Taksg, pronmun, the plural of bi. 
1. Oppoſed to 759%, or to ſome others. 


Did we for theſe barbarians plant and ſow ? 
On theſe, on theſe our happy fields beftow ? Dryd. 


mentioned; and thoſe to the firſt. 
| More rain falls in June and July than is De- 
2 and fry” ry and if but it makes a much greater 
in theſe months than in hoſes 
3 it Fit les longer upon 25 Wodw. Nat. Hiftory 


theſe, Fr. Sieg.] A po- | 
ſition ; laid 


| down, affirma- 
tively or negatively. 
| The truth of what No hats bay don 
By ſome example ſhould be ſhewn. 
An honeſt but a fimple pair 
May ferve to make this thefts clear 


Tres MOTHETE. . / L l 


YiopoNira; 3 oper and 29 e.] A law- 
giver. 1, The powe 


Pre 


+4 


» from 15 1 2 


. r 


| 


th — Fr. 


4 * * mn * | a A g S7 
3 Li. | 7 
* 


i "THT 
Mult x e, if they have: 9 
Nu. trial juſt 2 "7 
#3, [1 They tat. on beds of filk 2 and gold, | 
' At ivory. tables, ar wood ſold 
. 4 Bon 5e. bande 
the friend, and grapple vich the for, Pr. 
e men; thoſe-women : N to 
| Only . PIE; 
e een 2 * 
. Will he deceiv'd. S8 l vn VUL, 
Tis remarkable, that chey ts: 
Tale moſt who have the leaſt to ſay.) Prior, 


3. It is uſed indefinitely ; as the French 


in dit. 


There, as they f. rpetual night is found 
In filence * 4 dh unhappy ground. 504 


1 plural of chir, that, or it.] The 


ngs. 
do you keep alone? | 
ot nt . companions making, 


bie thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed have 


died 
With them they think: on. Shakeſpeare « Macbeth, 
| The flow'rs ſhe wore along the day, 7 
And ev'ry nymph. and ſhepherd ſaid, 
That in her hair they look'd more gay 


Than growing in their native bed. WB 


4Tz1i'sie. /. A llice ; a e a 


ſpatula. Ainſworth. 
THICK. 2% [Sicce, Saxon; dict, ; "IK | 
hel, Daniſh ; thicker, Mandick. ] 


1. Not thin. ; 
2. Denſe; not rare; groſs . craſs. 

God cauſed the wind to blow, to dry upthe abun- 
dant lime of the earth, make the land more firm, 
and cleanſe the air * thick vapour and unwhole- 
ſome miſts. . 

To warm milk pour ſpirit of nitre, The milk 
preſently after will 8 thicker than it was. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Not clear ; not tranſparent ; muddy ; ; 
feculent. 

Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks, 


THz” URGY. 1. [Ide 
of doing e — rh by Hauful 
means, as by prayer to Bailey. 

THE W. =. /. [veap, Saxon. 

1. Quality; manners; cuſtoms; habit of 
life; form of behaviour. Obſolete. 


5 e report theſe h 
For 2 worthy been been for worth worth and gentle 
Spenſer 


thewves. 
From, mother's pap I taken was unfit, 11 

And ſtreight deliver'd to a fairy knight. 

To be upbrought in gentle thewes and martial 
might. Spenſer. 


it ſeems to ſignify. brawn, 


or ſome ſuch meaning. 

Nature creſcent does not grow alone 
In thewws and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward ſervice of the mind and'foul ' 
Grows wide withal. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


[| 


| Shallow, 


REWE D. adj, [from thew.) Educated ; 
habituated; accuſtomed. Obſolete. 


But he was with, and wary of her will, 
And ever held his hand upon his heart; 


ö 
ö 


As to deſpiſe ſo courteous ſeeming part. 
Tux, pronoun, in the obli 
| _ the plural of he or He. 


1. The men; the women the 
They are in a moſt warlike preparation. 


Saxon. ] 
rſons. 


1 


any other than Pieces. 


: | 
. 
» 


| 


Will you tell me how to chuſe a man? Care 1 
for the limbs, the chexvs, the ſtature, bulk and big 
ſemblance of a man? give me the ſpirit, maſter 


Shakeſpeare. | 


q 


Yet would not ſeem ſo rude, and . in in, 
Spenſer * 
1 caſe them, 


And given my treaſures and my rights of thee 
To thick-ey'd muſing and curs'd melancholy ? Sh. 
A fermentation makes all the wine in the veſſel 
* thickor foul; but when that j is paſt, it grows clear 
of itſelf. Ter 
Encumber'd in the mud, their bart Koide, | 
With heavy ſtrokes, the thick unwieldy tide, Add. 


4. Great in circumference ; not flender. 
My little finger ſhall be thicker * his loins. 
Thou art waxen fat; thou e 9 1 
vered with fatneſs. Deut. xxxii- 15. 
5. Deep; noting the third dimenſion : as, 
« plank: four feet long, two feet broad, 


and five inches thick. 


|; 


| 6. Noting comparative bulk: a8, the door 


was three inches thick. 


7. Frequent; in quick ſucceſſion 3 ; with 


little intermiſſion. 
They charged the . with their ſmall 
ſhot and Turky arrows as rhick as hail. Knolles. 
Favours came tbict upon him, liker main ſhowers 
than ſprinkling drops; he was knighted, made gen- 
tleman of the king's bedchamber, and au annual 
penfion given him. Wttog. 
This being once a week, came too thick and too 
often about. . Spelman. 
His pills as thick as handgranados flew, 
And where they fell as certainly they flew. Roſcom. 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, 
Nor thicker harveſts on rich ay” riſe, 
Than ftand theſe troops. Dryden's Enid, 


18. Cloſe ; not divided by much Pace 3 


crowded. 


Shake eſpeare*s Coriglanus. | 


* 1 
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| wr Objects of 


2. Track and thin, 


2. To make cloſe ; to all up interſtices. 


, I 9 2 n 74 * 4 
* way By "BE 7 " "F] l + * 2 * N 
A 7 — \F * Sd. * © x 1 7 9 


nr. Fg. $4 


It 8 them to a Rollo canes... 
© Aid the thickeſt woods.  - 
A . 5 
He fought ſecure bf fortune as of fame; 
Son- dy new maps the iſland might be 

pag he ſtrew'd where'er he came, 
k'as ur gating with ſtars is ſo . 
2 pleaſure do not lie tbiei +: rar 
e, 1 the ſoul wn. 


— 


together in li 


on. 
9. Not eaſily pervicus ; ſet with _— 


* dcloſe to each other. 
He through a little window caſt his acht, 


een thicꝭ of bars that e a __ — 


Tre "4 The ſpeed Fl 
Watch each —— mo the windi ing wood |. 
Op! was the foreſt, thick, with beech it ſtood. 


Dryden, 
Next the proud palace of "= "a food * 
A mount Y rough aſcenty and rbick with ome 
k ry » 
Bring it near ſome thick-headed tree. Ae. 
10. Coarſe ; not thin. () 
It taſted a little of the wax, e mphnble- 
granate, or ſome ſuch tbick-coated fruit, it would 
not. Bacon. 
Thick-leaved A amongft the graſs will need 


* : ing than ordinary graſs. Mortimer's wo 
11, ut proper intervals of artic 
. 


Speaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, 
— the accents of the valiant, 


To ſeem like him, . © Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. 
Tacx. =. J [from the.adjeQtive.] », 
1. The thickeſt part, or time w en-any 

thing is thickeſt. 


Achimetes having with a mine ſuddenly blown þ- 


up a great part of the wall of the Spahiſh ſtation, 
in the thick of the duſt and ſmoak preſently en- 
_ tered his men. , Kinolles, 


Whatever is in the 
Way. 


Through perils both of wind and limb, 

: - Through thick and thin ſhe followed bim. Hud. 
* When firſt the down appears upon his chin, 
For a ſmall ſum to ſwear through thick * thin, 

den. 
Ta ck. adv. [It is not always AR * 


| diſtinguiſh the adverb from the een 
tive. 
1. Frequently; ; faſt. 
"Tis ſome diſaſter, 
Or elſe he would not ſend ſo chick. Denb. Sepby. 
I hear the trampling of cþick beating feet; 
This way they move. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
2. Cloſely. 
The neighb'ring plain with arms is cover'd o- er 5 
The vale an iron harveſt ſeems to yield, 
Of chick ſprung lances in a waving field. Dryden. 
A little plat of ground thick ſown, is better than 
a great field which lies fallow, Nuri $ Miſcelanies. 
3. To a great depth. 


If you apply it chick ſpread, it will eat to the bone. | 


* ifeman. 


Cato has piercing eyes, and will diſcern 
Our frauds, unleſs they re cover'd thick with art. 
_ » Addiſon. } 
4. Trick and threefold. In quick ſuc- | 
ceſſion; in great numbers. 
They came thick and threefold for a time, till 
one experienced ſtager diſc overed the plot. 
L'Eftrange's Fables. 
Trick. 2. /½ A thicket; a place full of 
buſhes. -, 
| Miſts and rotten fogs 
Hang in the gloomy thicks, and make unſtedfaſt 
bogs. Drayton. 
To THI CKEN. v. a. [from thick. J 
1. To make thick. 


ihe an Sn Wodw. Nawral Hiſtery. 


heat will rbjctes it into a 


F< A ne e 1 0 NE 2. | 
1% "Tis Rrengthen doubt, 2 1 it de 24 4 dream ; 


And this may help to thicken "oidiet pedo * 
That 


do demonſtrate thinly. Adee, oui. 
5. To make frequent. 


ö. To make aner eee as, to rel 


the ranks. © * : * e 


. 110% 1 1 
To Tniexzx. v. a. 12 | 


F * 


I. To grow thick. 


2. To grow denſe or muddy. 
: Thy 
When be ſhines by. Shakeſp. Antony and 2 
3. To concrete; to be conſolidated. 
Water ſtopt gives birth 
To graſs and plants, and thickens into earth. Tris 
4. To grow cloſe or numerous. 
The preſs of le thickens to the court, 
Th' impatient c devouring the report. Dryd. 
He ſaw the crowd t = 


know how many there 
5. To grow quick. 
The combat thickens, like the form that flies 
From weſtward when the ſhow'ry ſcuds arife, 
Or patt' rintz hail comes pouring on the main, 


nach 


When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. Addiſon. | 


Tr1"cxeT, . | [Giccern, 7 A 


cloſe knot or tuft of trees; a cloſe wood 

or copſe. 8 
I drew yoy kither, > 

Into the chiefeſt thicker of the park. Fare. 


Within a thicket I repos d; and found 
Let fall from heav'n a ſleep interminate. Chapman. 
Chus, or any. of his, could not in haſte creep 
through thoſe deſart regions, which the length of 


luftre #bickens + % nf 


| ; + "Md let had; mounted up inte t ö 


33 r 
* The whit one rdually — 
—_— 9 ed te 1 heat of a human bod 


and defired to} 


one hundred and thirty years after the flood had 


fortified with thickets, and permitted every buſh 
and þriar, reed and tree, to join themſelves into 
one main body and foreſt, Raleigh, 
| How often, from the 
Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we Kew” | 
Celeſtial voices, to the midnight air, 
Sole, or reſponſive, each to other's note, 
Singing their great Creator Milton. 
My brothers ſtept to the next thicket fide 
Milton. 


To bring me berries. 
Now Leda's twins © 

| Their trembling lances brandiſh'd at the foe ; 2 

Nor had they miſs'd, but he to thickers fled - 

n al'd from aiming ſpears, not pervious to the 


I 've known young Juba riſe before the ſun, 
To beat the thicket where the tyger flept, ' 
Or ſeek the lion in his dreadful haunts, Add. Cato. 


Tar” CKLY. adv. | from thick.] | 
1. Deeply ; to a great quantity. 
Mending cracked receivers, having thjckly, over- 

laid them with diachylon, we could not perceive 
leaks. X . 

2. Cloſely; in quick ſuceeſſion. 

Turex rss. . , [ from TL 

1. The ſtate of a thick ; denſity. 

2. Quantity of 2 interpoſed; ſpace 

taken up by matter interpoſed, 
In the darkened room, againſt the hole at which 


| 


whole thicka:ſs of my hand the motions of a body 
placed beyond | it. 


3. Quantity laid on quantity to ſome con- 
ſiderable depth. 


Poll a tree, and cover it ſome ehickneſs with clay 
on the top, and ſee what it will put forth. 


4. Conſiſtence; groſſneſs; not rareneſs ; ; 
ſpiſſitude. g \ 


1 


Dryden. 


| the light entered, I could eaſily ſee through the 


Boyle. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


mpegs 
river and t of 
cn Ie er uo 


6. Want af Fane want of i 
A perſon found in Rimſelf, being at dome times 
A , — ie, the like like effet. 

Mann br in kigrlinere; other. 
wiſe between the weakneſs of my eyes and 1 


e of hearing, I fon e, ke. 


Tyr'c cut ban Dull; 
They 're — hee a thick e. 


cry, 
Well mov'd ! oh finely f -} 
This downright Gghting fools. this 2 all'd 
. ,, heros, g 
This blunt unthinking infromentof- death, 
Wich plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. ph. 
Tutieksgr. adj. LOVE raged af J Cloſe 
planted. {$3 II Þ4- 7.07 
His eye-balls glare Vith res ſuffus'd with blood, 
His neck ſhoots up a hic het thorny wood; 
His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears, 
And ſtande erected Ike a field of ſpears. Dryder, 
The world is ſo thickſet with the numerous pro. 
ductions of the creatures, that beſides the appa- 
rent beauty of things viewed by all, there are thoſe 
| ſecret graces in every part of nature, which — 
few alone have the ſkill to diſcern, 


Tar CKSKIN, . fe | thick and fin] A 
coarſe « man; a numſkull. 


The ſhallow'ft ichen of that barren ſort, 
| Who Pyramus preſented in their ſport, 
Forſook his ſcene, and enter'd in a brake, Sbal. 


THIEF. . / [thiubs, Gothick ; Beip, Sax. 
dief, Dutch. It was anciently written 

| awe, and ſo "Pp areth to have been of 
two f 3 : thie was wont to be taken 
for ? brit; ſo that thie of is he that takes 
of or from a. man his. ebie, that is, his 
thrift or means whereby he thrives.] - 


1, One who ar ap tay belongs to another: 
the thief ſteals by ſecrecy, and the robber 
by violence ; but theſe ſenſes are con- 
founded, 

Tuaake heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot bj 

night. © Shakeſpeare. 
This he ſaid becauſe he was a thief, and yo 

bag. 40 
, Can you think I owe a thief my life, 

Becauſe he took it not by lawleſs force? 

Am I obliged by that t' affiſt his rapines, 

| And to maintain his murders ? X 

2. An excreſcence in the ſauff of a candle 

Their burning lamps the ſtorm enſuing ſhow, 
\T h' oil ſparkles, thioves about the ſnuff * 


THIEF-CATCHER:; thief and carch.) 
'THIEF-LEADER. 144 thief and lead. 
THIEF-TAKER. thief and take.) 


One whoſe buſineſs is to detect thieves, 


and bring them to juſtice, 
A wolf paſſed by as the bie leaders were drag- 
ging a fox to execution. L'Eftrangs 
My ev'nings all F would with ſharpers ſpend, 
And make the thief-cateber my boſom friend. 


Bramſton. 

To Tareve. v. 1. Le 22 To fleal) 
to practiſe theft _ 
Tarr'every. ./ 1 thieve. no 
N Piers l el theft. * 


N * 


q 
5 +; 11 * 
f IG . ö „ 4 N 
++ pp : 1 4 


* P77 
/ * 


; * os” mee he bende ghuſe-eoreivet, | 
their fal gras 7 Fer ao Nav; ae, e planey buge apples bear, that bore but levvs 

Bf vans 88 nce ney profeſs to dg „ | Veit eins N Dryden. 

Ike Workmen Il ee Ms © have valves Kieling to their fides like ſo many 4 s gentlewoman, if it be Une to raing 
4  thimbles z which, hen the blood preſſes ba „ op]. 006g not abroad thin c 7 6 *. 
3 makes] i A help 8 e rh is paſſage, but biet“ cempraſfed by che mo- To Nc N. . a. if rom the 1 N 

having 4 8 1e oF: fo nb chro eee. f. make chin or gk to make leſs 
four cortiefs Gere 95 e — Tau. 2. . Nene Bat. , Fr.] A 0 : | 

1oaſtbtr6, wh b N rant herb from Which the be | : r 4 hlood,; 1 15 LE 5 997 3M 

.- »7 Among _—_ parry thee phe ſuppofed 105 bone This e rum of t thickegs, and oil of tartar tbins 

morally good an 1 8 Nn ite Yo! Arbuthnot. 

2. That which, i e 1 ide Ao a: nee ie a httle, 


Fair marigolds, ad Les alluring thyme. Spenſ. 
N. adj. — Saxon 3 n Iſlan- 


In urious time now, with oe haſt 8 


cn his rich ex up, hg, wen pet 


Ti 


atop 


dick; dunn, Dutch. ] * on t: 7k 
ppt ; , ” ONS. 
Tul 15H, ad, Te thats]; ag the 1 Not thick. Ef,37 4 : 
1; Given to ſteali — 2 ; 575 elt. „ Beat e en ear l en ints v 
6 What , wquldſt i rl {> SAY x, ; 18 . 
Or With a —— 220 Bol te, 8 1 5 12. . not denſe. | 
A „bie Wy 1 hi 3 Ra k 5 1 Tbe kbpecof the ungodly is like 41 froth, that 
„ü n b a e wind. i/dom, v. 14. 
ny h6uld thas, bur fon: — be OY 5g | — 8 — ir ag Br 7 mY hh 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the * 2 77 ut when the air is more. thick, 
That nature hung In heayn, and tt'd their lamps 55 ehs night, ebe found, fpeideth and ſpreaderh 
With everlaſting oil, to give dye light al 12 81 18 07 i 
Jo the miſlech and lonely acer ken. e T Undetttapd ths Saws. vii. 5 ky ac 1- 
The rhiewiſh God ſu biz and wald [of ach within their wat' xy reſiden es 
The hind ade, and thus in e, ſpoke 1 t hither ſummon'd, ſince cannot | 
Diſcover not To e theft. 4 gi 21.08 1154 of Noth element, to draw the thinner air. F . 
2. Secret ; acting dy ftealth, : © ” 44 The waterg of Borifthenes are ſo chi und ght, 
— RE or ona ; that they ſwim, upp6.che top of ls Aran oF the | 
Hath told the thieviſs: minutes how theypaſs, Shak. | river Rypauis. - v re. 
Tur EVISHLY. adv, Lom. thitviſh. JI To warm new milk pour any alleali, the liquor 
Like a thief. I ar bone * repre will emain at reſt, though it _ ſomewhat | 
=" lay not to live by the r wo forke, * 0 tber, 684% £ dia 
But 1h:cdiifſthly/loithr and * ef Jule 35 Nati oloſe 3; ſeparate by lag ſpaces. 
Dor EVISHNWNESS, . from' bi. dh.] | He pleas d. che thin and baſniful audience 


Fade . e Qeal; As it of ſtealin Ot our r frugal anceſtors, Reſcommon. 


"4 weak, fi f h d "0 
Tron. Hs }* [ oY > "thieo, I - ug how ol Ann A bolt Eder to l, 
dick; die, back, < W 6 fall has left e heav*nly nation thin? Dryd. 
The "thigh includes a between, the 8 and R beyond the mountains we will go, 
the knee, The thigh bone is the longeſt of all the "3h ere ro by lie cover'd with eternal ſnow, 


bones in the body: 2 its fibres are cloſe and Hard 
it has a cavity in its middle t it id Al x 
and round on its fore ſide, but a little hollow, with 
a long and ſmall ridge ton its bac de. . 
He touched the hollow of his ebighy and/Jt was 


zrbage in the plains, and fruitleſs fields; 
no gold, the mine no filver yields. Did. 
in on the tow rs they ſtand; and even thoſe few, 


8 "A kee and e "Dryden. 


out of joint. xxxil. 25. Has ravag'd- mi * half the globe; 5 and ſees 
The fleſh dae an 480 leff the be 1 bare. | "Mankind'grown thin by his deſtructive ſword, Add. 
N. 


Sick wich che love of fame; what throngs pour in, 
t | Unpeople court, and leave the ſenate thin! Young. 
4. Not cloſely compacted or accumulated. 
| * thin ears blaſted, with. the aſt wind ſprung 


"Exile mall. 8 
2 25 hear che groans 3 „ 
Thin, — ſounds, and lamentable * Dty. 


Tairx. pronoun, Lone, Saron.] 
ſame. Obſolete. 5 
I love thilk laſs 4 alas, why do 1 1b £2: 
e gus nt my goed gory pra repro, 


r 
14 


gon; 


the laſt 5 


Aa thin veil. - 
Not abounding. 
Ferrara is very large, but extremely. thin of peo- 


%% 


horſe is placed. 


More eaſily a may be 3 in nh 1 


as; 


der. 

A lim this gurieh fox made hard ſhift FEE | 
gle his body into a hen-rooſt 5 and when he had 
ſtuffed His guts well, the hole: was too little to get 


* 


I [ebill and horſe. 
he laſt horſe ; + 55 
ef 5 berween the ſhafts. 


Tut -HORSP.,. 1. 
Tarl'lLER. 
horſe that 


Yair on thy chin, op Dobhiy Wy thill horſe has 


That laſt infirmity of noble mind, 
To ſcorn delights, and love laborious days, 
| But the fair guerdon when we hape to find, 
And think to burſt ovt into ſudden blaze, 


Comes the blind fury with th abhorred Teers, | 
| . And ſlits the rb Ipun life. 9 


they ſew. 


Vour ladies and pale viſag'd maids, 
Like A Amazons, come tripping after — oth 
Their chimbles into armed 99 > change, 


Thelr needles to lanes. b 


Sbaluß Ku Jobs. 


tin beth. 
* 
awed. 


teri 


6. Not-coarle ; not 3 in ſubſtance ; v as, F 


2. It is uſed in contempt.” 


ways, if the fore wheel hinder '+ Addiſon: | 
wheels; and if 1 var £2 Hyd 24 the TI 8 gn fat 3 not bully jean ; Alm; flen® 7 
, *7 Mortimer. 


wu bri —— . and nall, out agaln. TX LEftrange. | 
ith collars ad eiſs for thiller and all. Tuer. . i 
What a beard haſt thou got! thou haſt! . Tax. ade, Not + 1p wn; 4 RIAA 


Spain is thin ſown of people, by reaſon of the | 


ſteri of the ſoil, and the natives being exhauſted Þ 
dn his tail, L Shakeſpeare. | in — vaſt terriseties as they poſſeſs. 1 . 
TaruBLs, . % IL Thie ie ſuppoſed by Remove the ſwelling epithets, thick laid | 
Minſhhew to be 3 from thumb || As varniſh on à harlot's cheek; the reſt | 
bell, 1A metal cover by Which women Thin ſown with/aught of profit or delight, Milton. 
* ſecure their fingers from the ne I when Fame is the ſpur that the clear ſpirit doth 25 


2. To make leſs cloſe or numerous. 


The bill 
hou were fofiticntly cine and ver- 
$4 "King Charles. 
N unload n leaves to thin, 

Phat ſuck the vital moiſture of the vine.” yy den. 
+ Tis Cieſar's ſword has made Rome's ſenate little, 
Aa ten d its ranks. Kae, 1 
3. To attenuate. N 
The vapouts, by the 167 18 | 

bind and exhal's, riſe to their airy ſeat. nns. 


Ta1ns. . pronoun, . Iibine, Gothick ; Bin, 
Saxon; iin, Dutch. Belonging or 
relating to thee; the n poſſeſſive 
2 thou,” It is uſed for thy when the ſab- 
tive is divided from it: as, (#475 7s 
y houſe ; thine is 1 r this houſe 
kr Wins a 


Thou haſt her, France 3 [ether be thine, for we 
Have no ſuch daughter. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


' THING. . / Ving, Saxon; ding, Dut.] 
b. Wess e ai a perſon. bo SER 


* | 
0 en I b for you. L 
Vos have a tbikg for me 
It is eee Fw 18 r, 
Hal! 44 436 1 
Io have a fooliſh wife. -- | » Shakeſp. Othello. © 
i The great maſter he found buſy in packing up 
his things againſt his departures. - 
4 — Knolles's Hin of the Turks. 
8 of the meat-offexing is, a thing 
1 Lev. ii. Jo 
lip e e maſter, You devour the fame things th: 
they would have eaten, mice and all, L'E rang 
When a thing is capable of good in any 
kind, men ought to reſt ſatisfied in evi- 
dence for it which that kind of things wil bear, and 
| beyond which better would not be expected, ſuppoſ- 
ing it were true, Witki . 
I ſhould bluſh to own ſo rude a things wad 
"As tis to ſhun the brother of m bg: © 955 4. 
Wicked men, who e any Ai of wiſ- 
dom, may ſee the imprudence of worldly and 
ligious courſes. .. —_— 
Princes, when they come to know the true ſtate 
of things," are not unwilling to prevent their own 
ruin. Davenant. 


e root and branch never paſſed, 


ſ * 


— 


* 


9 


L have a thing in proſe, begun about twenty- t 
years ago, and alnioſt fidiſhed : it dons make a joe 
thilling volume. . Swifts, 


3. It is uſed of perſons in contempe, or 

ſometimes with pity. , . 
* ſons, * things you are! how quickly 

Falls — when gold 3 ene 

For this the fooliſh over-careful-fathers. , 

Have broke their ſleeps with thought, their hated 

with care, Shakeſpeare's OT, if 

_ A, thing by neither man or woman pris d, 

: And ſcarcely known enough to be det 105 

Never any thing was ſo unbred” as” that 


man. [\ 
The poor itbing Gghed, and, Vith a ble | 
—_ with the menos e . turned from 


Auen. | 
—4 1 be this abject thin 5 


4 
V3 itt 
Love, give me back my 


2 801 a LO. 


4. It is uſed Chor Throat 


E of honour, 


I loy'd 


8 


2 , , ⁰ãůmůmae 


| To THU: . 


1 To have , "lH 1 his: ro -. 
things; to reaſon; to cogitate ; to per- 


7 rr judgment, or illation. 
14 1 


., 


I know, becauſe I thin; but hence I came, 


2 


2. To judge; to conclude; to determine. 


4 


| As one near Seth to thoſe that wiſh him live. 


Fa 


| Imports the kingdom ſo much fear and dan 
That his return was moſt requir' d. Shak. RB Law 


exterior 


6. 


| n me my God, for 
K . . I : 


7. 


8. To conſider; to douht; to deliberate. 
any thing live in n and Saturn ? 


9. To Trink on. To contrive ; to light 5 
upon by meditation. 


When Venus Nr on & EN Miſe. | 


b 


P I lov'® e ee 1 ma 8 | 
_ Sigh'd-trucr breath: bur a fo thes here, 
355 


form any mental operation, whether 


inkin opriety of the Engliſh tongue, 
nifies that Hs bn of the mind about its 
, Wherein the mind is active; where it, with 


| foe degree of voluntary attention, conſiders | 
Locke, 
"OW & fem hace. for that I am 


Or how this frame of mine began to be, 
_ What other being can diſcloſe to me? Deyden 


Thoſe who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their q 


- abs ill, will have little matter to think on. Locke, 

It is an opi a the ſoul always cÞinks, and 

.. conſtantly, and that A. thinking is as inſepara- 

ble from the ſoul, as actual extenſion *.. 
E. 


bos 
"Theſe are not matters to be lightly and fuperfi- 
Tillotſon"s Sermons. 
His experience of a good prince muſt give-great 
ſatisfaction to every thinking man, Addiſ. Freeb. 


— 


Let them marry to whom they think Jar 
| to their father's tride hall they marry * y 
Nun. xxxvi. 6. 


I fear we ſhall not find 


© This long defired king ſuch. as wastheupbr. Daniil. | 


Can it be thought that I have kept the goſpel | 


terms of ſalvation, without ever ſo much as intend- 
Ing, in any ſerious and deliberate — 00 either 


- to know them, or keep them ? "Law. 
To intend.” | 
Thea, thougbt'ſt to help me, and ſuch thanks 
give, 


Sbaleſpear 4E. 
To imagine; to fancy. 
e fince his coming forth is thought of, 
ic 


Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch | 
His nighted life. Shakeſp, King Lear. | 
We may not be ſtartled at the breaking of the 
th; for the face of nature hath pro- 


voked men ts think of and obſerve ſuch a thing. I heard @ bird ſo fing, 
Burnet”s Theory of the Earth. | Whoſe muſick, to my Werde pleas'd the king, 
Thoſe who love to live in gardens, have never þ | Sbaleſpeare. 
N of contriving a winter garden. Spect᷑ator. 4 TY to — 2 z very nee to ,- a. 
. To muſe; to meditate. | ; 7 
You pine, you languiſh, love to be alone, Tar” I NLY adv. [from thin. F 
are Fe rs * 'I. Not thickly. 


Think much, ſpeak little, and i in ſpeaking 2 
To recollect; to obſerve. 


We are come to have 
Well thought upon; I rn it here about me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
anal according to | 
Nebeniab, v. 19. 
To judge; to be of opinion, ö 
If your general acquaintance be among ladies, 
provided they have no ill reputation, you. think 
you are ſafe. Swift. | 


SC * 


„ 


Any one may think with himſelf, how then can 


. — 


Bentley' s Sermons, 


Still the work was not co 


4 


- 


al perception of ideas in itſelf} 


— 


Tat NXER. 2. / [from-ebink, 


ert would impute the cauſe to the prejudice of his 
Tur XING. 1. . Lom think] Imagi- 


And fix'd on ſpiritual objects, he ſhould Rill 9 


- | 2+, Not cloſely 4 not numerouſly. . 3 


warrant. __ + 


Tarnnsss. 5 om thin] © 
1. The contrary to thickneſs ; oli; 


- when made very thin by being blown into bubbles, 


| colours, according to their 'various thinneſs, al- 


To Nin , 
1. o in 


— wp evil. 


2. rs much. To grudge. 


, 


3: Te/Trink /eorn, To difdain, . | 


| He thought ſorn w lay hands an Mordecai ere. 


Faber, iii. 
4. \ Me TwixxETH, It nere 


Me Tnou ohr. It appeared to me. 
heſe are anomalous phraſes of long 
contiguance and great authority, but not 
eaſily reconciled, to grammar. In me. 
_ thinketh, the verb being, of the third per- 
fon, ſeems 'to'be re not to the 
ching, and is "therefore either active, as 


. fignifying 7 .cau/e to think; or bas the 


_ ſenſe of /eems, methinks it ſotms to me. 

1 en 

Sia 

Me tbinlerb the running of the foremoſt is | 
that of Ahimaaz. 2 Sam. xviii- ay 


J One who 
thinks in a certain manner. 

No body is made any thing by hearifig of rules, 
or laying them up in his me practice muſt 
ſettle the habit: you may a$ T to make a 
good muſician by a lecture on the art of muſick, as 
a coherent thinker or ſtrict reaſoner, by a ſet of 


rules. | ' Lacke. 
If a man had an An. dure noſe, deep think- 


_ education. * Swift. 


EA cogitation; judgment. 
1 755 it by once; dot, to my thinkin 
woula 


Rx. had it. Shakeſp. n 
If we did think 


His contemplations were above the earth, 


; he | 


Dwell in his mufings;' but I am afraid 


His tbinkings are below the. moon, nor worth | 


His ſerious conſidering. Shateſpeare”s Henry VIII. | 


| 


It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was 
thinly inhabited before the flood. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Our walls are thi ly mann'd ; our beſt men ſlain : |: 
The reſt, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watching. | 
3: Dryden. 


tenuity. 


Tickling is moſt in the foles, 1 and 

| fides, becauſe of the thinneſs of the ſkin. . 
No breach, but an e xpanfion, , , 1 
Like gold to airy thinneſs beats · 
Tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water air, &. 


or otherwiſe formed into plates, do exhibit various 


though at a greater thickneſs 115 appear very clear 


ws ws ag eee he mint; | ns 


thought not much to clothe his enemies,” Milt. 

If we conſider our infinite obligations to God, we 
9 no reaſon to rbink much to ſacrifice * him our 
deareſt intereſts in this world, _! "Tillotſon. 


| | . 


F Daune. i 


2 2 e "IF 

FP ning good, 10 
wats oy . 

dulged 5 8 * yPoy- — bf 


_ habitants, which 2 
. Rareneſs ; not ſpiffitude. ih —_ 


4 Thoſe pleaſures 1 grill fel 


mind can — 
4 popular r | 1 and 
| 2, . Ie rf 

d3. the ordin 


Ti b. 
1 after the 


bis is e Er deere 


| * n my 
1 Sue Gems con Bs e feigned qu 
ö combined cheats, to delude ſome third quarrels o 


Tarr b. a, 424 [from the es ih 


1. third part 
To thee and thine hevediegy eyer, 
- Remainthis ample third of our fair king, fa, 
Men of their broken debtors take a bird, 


A 2x A tenth, letting them thrive again, Shak, 
PO IT DISA, the abbey mak ke up a 
0 


Add. 
No Ok 7 can "and that in not confirmed by 
two thirds of the Aadiſon. 


2. The ſixtieth part of dep." 
Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal 


parts, an hour into fixty ty min a m 
fixty ENG; a JT LAS far thirds cen 


ene 2 


. 
Tar pa; #. , [third and bo, 
"rough.] An under-conſtable. 
Tarr RDT. adv. Loy J In the 
third place. 
Firſt, metals are more durable than vn; fe. 


SSI thirdy\ they are wholly 
 ſubterrany. V £1 +> - Bicen, 


[To TaixT. v. a. ¶ Finlian, Saxon.) To 


x pierce ; to rate. It is now pro- 

nounced a thrill. - Ainſworth, 
| THIRST. 1. . rr, Saxon ; dorft, 
Dutch.] 


1. The:pain fatered, for want of drink; 
want of drink. 
But fearleſs they purſue, nor can the flood 
| n uy N p Bey thirſt for blood. 


Denbam. 
Thus accurs d, hy 28D 
In midſt of water I complain of this Dryden. 
Thirſt and hunger denote the ftate of ſpittle and 
liquor of the ſtomach. Thirſt is the ſign of an acri- 
N 2 commonly alkaleſcent or muriatick. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
2020.5 forty y6n 
| 1 n 6. oct Irs and tears: 
Von How which bubbles the mountain's 


Has all the luxury of thirf ſupply Harte. 
2. Eagerneſs; vehement defire : with of, 
For. or arr. 


Not hope of praiſe, nor thirft of worldly g 
- Eaticed us to follow this ry Far fax. 


Thou haſt d the thirft 1 had * 


Sn bs t thy bounty, or thy ehi-f ge, 
i Thie is an aQive'and ardent . ito happi- 


* —_ 


and * Newton's Opticks. 


I 


neſs, or after a full beatifying obje Cb ne. 
3. Draught. 1 | 
oben En. 4 
rous earth Wit u wn 

| Roſe a fiolh Fountain. > Mites: | 


838 R 
* YR 4 ** | * 
* athirſt: * — * 8 'f'£ ©; 2 4 
|  They.ſhall nat hunger nor thin.  Tſas xlixz 104 


The le thirfied there for water, Ex. Xvi. 3. 
To have a vehement defire for any 
ching: with For or aſte rt. 
My ſoul thirfteth for the livi God, Pſ. xlii. 2. 
Till a man hungers and hich teouſ 
neſs, till he feels an uneaſineſs in the want of it, his 
will will not be determined to any action in pur- 
Lait of this confeſſed, greater good. , Tocke. 
But furious thirfting thus for gore, 8. 
The ſons of men ſhall ne er approach thy ſhore, . 


- 
2. 
” 


9% TwrrsT. v. 4. To want to drink. 
This ſtructure is not uſual. Fr 
Untam'd and fierce the tyger ſtill remains: 
For the kind gifts of water and of food, 
He ſecks his keepers fleſh, and thirfts his blood. 


Prior, 


TarrsTINESS. 2. /./ [from thirf.] The | 


fate of being thirſty. | 
Next they 0 want a ſucking and ſoaking 
thirſtineſs, or a fiery appetite to drink in the lime. 
Moon. 


Tarxsrv. ach. [Sunpags, Saxon. ] 


1. Suffering want of drink; pained for | 


want of drink. cn. 1 
Thy brother's blood the thirfly earth hath drank, 
Broach'd with the ſteely point of Clifford's lance. 


Sale e. f 


Give me a little water to drink, for I am thirf | 
Judges, iv. 


Unworthy was thy fate, 
To fall beneath a baſe aſſaſſin's ſtab, , 
Whom all the thirfty inftruments of death |. 
Had in the field of battle ſought in vain. Rove. | 

2, Poſſeſſed with any vehement deſire : as, 


blood tb Hy. 


THIRTEEN. adj. [Sneorne, Saxon. ] Ten | 


and three. | 


Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the | 


voice thirteen times. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


THIRTEENTH. adj. [ from thirteen; Sneo- | 
_ reo%Sa, Sax.] The third after the tenth. | 


If ſhe could prove a thirteenth taſk for him 
Who twelve achiey'd, the work would me beſeem. 


The thirteenth part difference bringeth the bu- 


have an huſband. 


z0%a, Saxon. ] The tenth thrice told; 
the ordinal of thirty. 


Henry ſhall eſpouſe the lady Margaret ere the | 


thirtieth of May next enſuing. ,  _ Shakeſpeare. 
A thirtieth part of the ſun's revolution. Hale. 
More will wonder at fo ſhort an age, 
To find a blank beyond the thirrierh.page. Dryden. 
'Tar'kTY. adj. dne, Saxon. ] Thrice 
ten, | ; * 
I have ſlept fifteen years. 
Ay, and the time ſeems thirty unto me. Shak. 
The Claudian aqueduct ran thirty-eight miles. 
| | oF 


Tunis. pronoun. I Nip, Saxon. ; 
1. That which is preſent 3 what is now 
mentioned, bd Ab. Le eats 

Bardolph and Nim had more valour than chi, yet 
they were both hanged; and ſo would this be, if he 
durſt ſteal, © Shakeſpeare. 

Come a little nearer this way. Shakeſpeare. 

Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 


8 
the 


: after righteouſ- : 
' 


Beaumont's Pſyche. f 


Wii is not the plabs for alarge reduktion. Hale. 
17 There is a very eat inequality among men as 
40 their, internal F. 

conditions, in this life. © 

2. The next future. 
Let not the Lord be an and I will ſpeak yet 
| 4. once peradventure ten 52 be found 
4 G i N 7 N V7 | VP en. xviib. 32. 
3. This is uſed for his tin. | 


FI 


I have not wept this forty years; but now * 


5. It is often oppoſed to bar. 

As when two winds with rival force contend, 
This way and that, the wav 'ring fails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 
Now here, now there, the reeling veſſel thro x. 
| | = wn 

According as the ſmall parts of matter are 5 

nected together after this or that determinate man- 
ner, a body of this or that denomination is pro- 
duced, | | . Boyle. 
Do we not often hear of this or that young 
heir? are not his riches and his lewdneſſes talked 
of together? | 4. [4 South, 
This way and that the impatient captives tend, _ 
And preſſing for releaſe the mountains rend. Dryd. 
6. When this and that reſpect a former 


NT end - PLE. T 


the former member, See Tross. 
Their judgment in this we may not, and in that 
we need not follow. ne Hooker. 
7. Sometimes it is oppoſed to the other, | 
Confider the arguments which the author had 
to write this, or to defign tbe other, before you ar- 


raign him. 5 ryden. 
With endleſs pain this man purſues 
What, if he gain'd, he could not uſe: - 
And Horber fondly hopes to ſee | | 
N What never was, nor e'er ſhall be. Prior. 


Tar'sTre. n. /. 
Dutch; carduus, Lat.] A prickly weed 
growing in corn fields. vs 
The leaves of the chiſtle grow alternately on the 
| branches, and are prickly; and the heads are, for 
the moſt part, ſquamoſe and pritkly, - Miller. 
| The roots of thifles-have my hunger fed, Dy 
Two roods of cultur'd barley give me bread, 
A rock my pillow, and green moſs my bed, Harte. 
; Hateful docks, rough rhiftles, keckfies, burs. 
| | l Sbateſpeare. 
Get you ſome carduus benedictus, and lay it to 
your heart. £ | | 


- Thorns alſo and thiſtles it ſhall bring thee forth. 


She | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| Tough thiſtles choak'd the fields, and kill'd the 


corn er 

And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born, Dryden. 
| Rie graſs will kill rhiftles, 
'Trr'sTLE, golden. u. . A plant. Miller, 
'TarsTLY. adj. | from 
* grown with thiſtles. VAN 
| Wide o'er the hi lawn as ſwells the breeze, 
A Whitening ſhower of vegetable down * 
Amuſi ve floats, . Thomſon's Summer. 


Turr RER. adv, [Brden, Saxon, ] 


1. To that place: it is oppoſed to 
We 're coming tbitberr. + Shakeſpeare. 
IT The gods, when they deſcended, hither 
From heay'n did always chuſe their way; 
And therefore we may-boldly ſay, . 


| That tis the way too thitber. Cocoley. 
When, like a bridegroom from the eaſt, the ſun 
Sets forth; he (hither, whence he came, doth run. 
There Phœnix and Ulyſles watch the prey; 
And #þitber all the wealth of Troy conyey., Dryd. | 


I ſay, a moving grove. © Shakeſpeare's Macheth. | „ > tea eat ooo 
Muſt 1 this Shak: ulius Ceſar. 8 that end 370 e n 
This ſame ſhall comfort us congerning our toil, | TRT THERTO. adw. [ thither and to.] To 
46504 e een. e eee ee ee 
Vol. II. * ; 


and. their external | 
Calamy's Sermons. | 


By tbis the veſſel half her courſe had run. Dryd. | 
The lafaafhat. · mais © 


My mother comes afreſh into my eyes. © Dryden. | $ 


A 


ſentence, this relates to the latter, that to | 


_—W_—_— 


[Siprel, Saxon; dieftel, | 


a N —Uhere th . k'ſt h ich 1 . g | 
fineſs but to ſuch a pafs, that every . may |, L; er with a thiſtle. Shak 
raunt. | 


TarRTIETH. adi. from thirty ; Sprere- | 


Mortimer Huſb. | 


thiftle. ] Over-| 


ther. | 


They ſaw, and thitherward they en 44 
Tuo. adv. [Sonne, Saxon] . 


| 
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1s 


Tazrfrnurhwary; adv. | thitht? and 


ag” 


; ""award.)] Towards that place. FOE 
Nie would he ſuffer ſleep once thitherward 

. Approach, albe his y den were next. Sper ove 
[9 am, he 's gone to ſerve the duke of Flo- 
| rene: en 

We met him thitherward, for thence we came. 


: + + Shakeſpeare. 
By quick inſtinctive motion, vp I ſprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring. ' Milton's Par. Loft. 
The fooliſh beaſts went to the lion's 2 cn th 
ing very gcodly footſteps of their journey t hit her- 
| , fer — hs like of their return. L' Eftrange. . 
A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lay F 


1. Then. Spenſer; 
2. 7% contracted for though. _ 
To THOLE. v. 2. To wait awhile. inf. 
Tnons. . /. [Shang, Bnong, Saxon. ] 
A ſtrap, or firing of leather. 
I be Tuſcan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling; 
Thrice whirl'd the thong about his head, and threw 
The heated lead half melted as it flew, Dryd. Zn. 
The ancient ceſtus only configed of fo — 
arge thongs about the hand, without lead at 
the end, p ie. | 
The ſmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 
And nails for looſen's ſpears, and tbengs for ſhields 
provide. | 
thorax.) Be- 
longing to the breaſt. I 


| Ar but bn. 


To xAL. adj. [from thorus, Lat.] Re- 
lating to the bed. | 5 
The puniſhment for adultery, according to the 
Roman law, was ſometimes made by a thoral ſepa- 
8 ration. life. 
THORN. . /. [thaurns, Gothick ; - 
Saxon; doorne, Dutch.] | 
1. A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds. 
| Thorns and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth. , 
' & | . Gen, lite 18, 
The moſt upright is ſharper than a rhern hedge. 
2. A prickle growing on the thorn buſh. 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the roſe. 


3. Any thing troubleſome. 
The guilt of empire; all its thorns and cares 
Be only mine, Soutbern's Spartan Dame. 
'THO'RNAPPLE, #. / A plant. Mortimer. 
THO'RNBACK. 2. / [raia clavata, Lat.] 
A ſea-fiſh. PRs + ; 
The thornback, when dried, taſtes of ſal ammo- 
nĩac. | Arbutbnot. 
THOCRN BUT. 2. , | rhombus aculeatus, 
Lat.] A fort of ſea-fiſh, 4injav. which 
he diſtinguiſhes from thornback. A birt 
or turbot. 8 
THO'RNY. adj. thern.] | 
1. Full of thorns ; ſpiny ; rough; prickly. 
Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bayz 
He wore, ſweet head l a thorny diadem. Rai 
The hoar's eye-balls glare with fire, 
His neck hosts up a thickſet rb2»yny wood 3 
His briſtled back a trench impal'd- appears. Dryd. 
The wiſer madmen did for virtue toil - 


: 


- 
" * 


* 
* 


Stiff oppoſition, and perplex d debate, . 
Mann 


13 


| Aud thorny care, and rank 


1 


; ou ug. 
'Pp 3. Difficalt; 
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Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
{| TroraA'cick. adj. | from 


The chyle gtows grey in the thoracick dur. 


A thorny, or at beſt a barren ſoil. Dryden. 
They on the bleaky top D 
Oft rugged hills the thorny bramble exgp. - Dryden. 
2. Pricking; vexatious.. s 

| No diſlike againſt the perſon 
Ot our good queen, but the ſharp points 
Of my alleged reaſons drive this forward, Sh&k, 


% 


i 2. Power of paſſing. 


, i» * a) l * \ 17 
_ W : ( g 
. 21 A 0. 


2, K means of. 


Mark Antony will follow Make all our trumpets "RE nen b them all 
| b 


'7 ef the hazards of this untrod . 
With true faith. Shakeſpeare's Julius cafe. | 
1 10” 20090) . adj. [The adjective is al- 
ways written / 
= monly through. 1 


1. Complete; full ; perfect. 
The Iriſh horſeboys, in the: 

of that rea m, ſhould be cut off. Spenſer. 
He did not defire a thorwgh. engagement of he 
hd time to reform ſome, whom he reſolved never 


r. cre to truſt. Clarendon. | 
A iboreygh tranſlator muſt be a thoreugh poet, | 
Dryden. : 


A =P practice of ſubjecting ourſelves to the |! 


„would extinguith in us pride. 
Swi 
190 can I call a general diſregard and a 7 9 
rough neglect of all religious improvements, a frailty 
or imperfeQtion, when it was as much in my power 
to have been exact, and careful, and diligent ? 


2. Paſſing through. 
Let all three ſides be a double houſe, without 
thorough lights on the fides. Bacon. 


THO'ROUGHPFARE. . . [| thorough and 
fare.] 


1. A paſſage through; a paſſage without | 


any ſtop or let. 
Th' Hyrcanian deſerts are as thoroughfares now | 
For princes to come view fair Portia. 8 abel 
His body is a paſſable carcaſe, if he be not 7 * 
it is a. thoroughfare for ſteel, if it be not hurt. 
Shakeſpeare. 


The ungrateful perſon is a monſter, which is | 
all throat and belly; a kind of thoroughfare, or | 
ce maman, ſhore for the good things of the world to | 


pals into. South. 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 

Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, ar ent'ring in: 

A thoroughfare of news ; where ſome deviſe 


Things never heard; ſome mingle truth with lies. | 
Dryden. 


Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 
Of eaſy thoroughfare. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


THOROUGHLY. adv. | from thorough.) | 


Completely; fully. 


Look into this buſineſs r* Shakeſpeare. | 


We can never be grieved for their miſeries who 
. are; tboroughly wicked, and have thereby 1 called 
the ir calamities on themſelves. Dryden: 


reſnoy. 
One would think, that every member of file com- 
munity who embraces with vehemence the princi- 


ples of either party, had rboroughly fifted and ex- 
: mined them. Addiſon. 
They had forgotten their ſolemn vows as Tho- 
roughly as if they had never made them. Atterbury. 


THOROUGHPA CED. adj. [thorough and | 
pace.] Perfect in what is undertaken ; 
complete; thoroughſped. Generally in 

a bad ſenſe. 
When it was propoſed to repeal the teſt clauſe, 
the ableſt of thoſe who were reckoned the moſt 
Ranch and thoroughpaced Whigs fell off at the firſt 
mention of it. f Swift. 
Tro'rovcucyen, adj. 
ſped. * in principles; thorough- 
paced : commonly, finiſhed in ill. 
Our thoroughſped republic of Whigs, which con- 
© tains the bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and pro- | 
feſſors, are moſt highly e to princes, Scoift. 


rough, the. prepoſition | 


borough reformation | 


| thorough and | 


. Digger; yerp d „ eee . leber and 
: By bow many thorny hd woes 3 are 1 } Completely + fully. A low word. 
dome thereugts reugto, by how many 1 85 1 alone'caii carry us 0 Pia 
Tuo We N55 word eh ex- Tron. 1. 725 

tended into two fyllables.) trip, are | From! N. Gra — 
* N of making paſſage Weg 2 ſignißes a village. how neg . 
| Tnosz. pronoun, |. _ 


1. The plural of char, 


reath, 
| Theſe clanyrous laue of bod and Suh 
6 e. 
Sure there are which did never 2 © 
Upon Parnaſſus, nor did taſte the ſtream 
Of Helicon; we therefore may ſuppoſe 


Thoſe 1 made not poets, but the poets, choſe. Denham. 
he fibres of _ muſcle act as thoſe of others. 
Cheyne. 


2. Thoſe refers to the mer, theſe to che 


latter noun. 
Neither their ſighs nor tears are true, 
T boſe idly. blow, theſe idly fall, 
Nothing like to ours at all, ' 
But fighs and tears have ſexes too, 
. | Tov. pronoun. [ Bu, Saxon; du, Dut. 
in the oblique caſes fingular hee, Se, 
Saxon; in the plural ye, xe, Saxon; in 
the oblique cafes plural you, eop, San.] 
- You is now commonly uſed for the nomi- 
native plural. 


1. The ſecond pronoun perſonal 
Is this a dagger which I ſee before * 

The wg tow'rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch 

I have thee not, and yet I ſee thee fill, 

Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenfible 

To feeling as to fight? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Lam as like to call thee ſo again, 

To ſpit on thee. again, to ſpurn the too: 

If tben wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friend. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Thou, if there be a thow in this baſe town, 

Who dares with angry Eupolis to frown 

Who at enormous villainy turns pale, 

And ſteers againſt-it with a full-blown ſail. Dryd. 


i It is uſed only in very familiar or very 
ſolemn language. When we ſpeak to 


— 


— 2 


ſolemn language, and in addreſſes of 
worſhip, we ſay thou. 
| LF amiliar.] 
Here *s to thee, 
[Solema, ] 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I know thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent th to ſave, Addiſon. 


To Tnov. v. a. [from chou. To treat 


with familiarity. 
Taunt him with the licence of ink; if thou 
thou'ft him ſome thrice, it ſhall not be amiſs. Shak. 
TrovGH. conjuntion. [ VeaP, Sax. thaub, 
Gothick. 1 
1. Notwithſtanding that; although, 
Not that I ſo affirm, though ſo it ſeem, Milton. 
The ſound of love makes your ſoft heart afraid, 
And guard itſelf, though but a child invade. Muller. 
I can defire to . thoſe things that God 
has prepared for thoſe that love him, thougb they 
be ſuch as eye hath not ſeen, ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locke. | 


Dick. Cowley. 


to univerſal ideas, yet this abſtraction is not great. 


familiar language: however; yet, 


22525 „ We we » $.. — —— 2 


| 6 


Whilſt I yet live; let me not live in vain. 


a ately advanced. ) 


© <4 


EN 


2 or ſuperiours, we ſay you ; but in | 


Ti hbough the name of abſtracted ideas is attributed ; 
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cauſe 


It gives my ſword an edge.,” M Apen Frigr, 


Thovenr.. "the gr WF LRN ARR. N of 
| "think. 


I told what I thou ator s Othell, 
kim wh my oy embark's ? 

Can hoy thing be rhought of for their ſervice? . 

Add; 

gh of; upon 


wavy 


No other tax could have been” 
which ſo much money would have 


Add ſm. 
ore n. /. [from the preterite of To 
EDINR. 


{'1. The operation of the mind; the act of 


thinkin 1 
s are dealt, and: chefsboards brought, 
To 2 the pain of cpward thought, Prier, 


2. Idea; image formed in the mind. 


For our inſtruction to impart 1 

Things above earthly thought. Milian. 
3. Sentiment; fancy; imagery ; conceit. 
Tpbongbt, if tranſlated truly, cannot be loſt in 
another language; but the words that convey it to 
our apprehenfion, which are the image and orna. 

ment of that thought, may he ſo ill choſen. as to. 

make it appear unhandſome. Dryden. 

One may often und as much thought on the rc. 

verſe of a medal as in a canta of Spenſer. 

Addiſon en Medals, 

hts come crowding in fo faſt upon me, that 

my only difficulty is to_chuſe or to reject. Dryden, 
The . of a ſoul that periſh in thinking. 


Locite. 
One only couplet fraught | 
With forne ame thing they call r 


Pepe, 
4+ Reflection ; icular conſideration, | 
Why do you keep alone? 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making: 
Uſing thoſe thoughts which oe indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
5. Conception; preconceived notion, 
Things to their thought 
| So unimaginable as hate in heaven. - Milton, 


6. Opinion; judgment. 
E e that is 2 to flige is ag a Jon deſpiſe 
in the thought of him that is at eaſe, Fob, xil. 5. 
They commuynicated. their theughts on this ſub- 
| je& to each other; and therefore their reaſons are 
| little different. | Dryden. 
Thus Bethel ſpoke, who always ſpeaks his 
thought, 
And N the very ching he ought. Pope. 


7. Meditation; ſerious. conſideration. 
| Pride, of all others the moſt dangeroys fault, 


| 


Proceeds from want of leaſe, or want of thought, 
| ee 
8. Deſign; purpoſe. ; 
| The 4 1 think towards are thoughts of 
peace, and not evil. ano XXIX 11s 
Nox was gadhead from her-tbought.. Mitte. 


9. Silent contemplation. 

| Who is ſo groſs .. -; 

1 That cannot ſee this'palpable device? 

Vet ſo bold, but ſays, he ſees it not? 

\ Bad is the world; and all will come to nought, 

; When ſuch i dealings myſt be ſeen | in * bt. 
f bake Bake ene. 
10. Schicitude; ; care; concern. 5 
LC.et us return, leſt he leave caring for the aſſes, 
and take thought for us. 1 Batwel, ix. a 
1 Hawis was Fut in trouble, and died with 7 


„ Matti Logick. | and anguiſh. before his buſineſs came to an end. 
2. 4s Trovcn. As if; like as if. if Bacon's Henr . 
In the vine were three drs _ wk as | g Bp por? no thought, eating his. fl, ; ton. 
though it budded. ' © Geneſis, xl. 10. 1 L. pe ation. 13 
It is uſed in the end of a ſentence in The main deſery 


1 Stays. on the hourly hengbe, HY e 
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6. grearmaraber. * | eee 1 


ir, ehayſend timed more fair | 3 I 

"the wh be preſented was to fight, J 

| 8 9 Seateſmen pune vice with view, and guy | - 

net would allow. + - © | ith. Ter harbour at a thouſand doors they Knock d, The bad wich bad, a rider wich e | A 

2 ae Not bite of all the thouſand but was lock d. Dryd. For ſo'W-cbralls not therm, ber They tame Il, * 

rn | Search the herald's roll, | And make her do much good againdt her will. _ 

ble a though the beter beau they are oro  Whete thou ſhalt find thy famous N r 
half a * Drawn from the rvot of Buse „ | ME uit of nies ot ratio 


A need! ierced throu N And thou, a thoifarid off, a fool of long ree. of nature. 2 
bl by ol will . z yet 2 9 THRaPPLE. 1. /. The w of any 
enk unto the bottom ' if the cork be a rhoughe too I Tbeugh he regulates himſelf by 2 he finds] animal. They ſtill retazn it in the 
light to fink under the ſurface, the water 54 be a thouſand occaſions for e compaſſion. Scotriſh dialect ” we fay rather bree. 


ted with ſpirits bf wine. 4 iſon's Spectator. 
| My giddineſs — me; * though 1 ow ot | . many t bon ſand: pronounce boldly on the af- To TRRASR. v. 2, , , 
er, et I thünk I am a . better. Sh of the publick, whom God nor men never qua- 1 Dutch. | 
Taro'UGHTFUL. #j, [thought md ful ified for fuch judgment | Watts. | 1. To beat pI 88 4 
_ of Tr0'v3AxDTH. adj. [from Boandl. ] The | This is written variouſly h or breit, 
1. Contemplative 3 reflection; full * A 
of meditation. undredth ten times told; the ordinal of t thraſh is le to etymology. 
On theſe by 1 en his Ig 15 2 thouſand: proverbially, very numer- Firſt thraſb the corn, then an; raw. 
And then reſoly” t Faunus' » Dryd. ous. q 
— POWAY WCF-dt Le en ELL I ED 
hought n a OT ar in : 
Conſorne — =o deep. Pitts, the affairs of love, it may be ſaid of 4  inftruments for wood, 2 Samuel, xxiv. 22. 


4 - In the ſun your golden grain difplay, 
3- Promoting meditation; favourable to || Cop en cage ins" PR LT clogs it — 1 by — 


warrant him heart whole. Shakeſp. As'you Tike it. 
w— Such is the poet's lot: 7 — Tie n 


| 
orrid \ war your thoug hr ul = PERS Doe th an! incaleſcency, which t hard bodies would 
And fel now e the maker Nabe. Pope. fe tie they hend in greater rol engages. dag er mot ich at me 
Anxious ; ſolicitous. Their volumes ſwell beyond the thouſandth page. . 4 
4 In awefol pomp, og melancholy q bey bouſa P * Out of your clover well dried in the ſun, after 


See ſettled reaſon on the judgment-ſeat ; The French hugonots are many thouſand wit- 4. 10 565 © =» _ er 

Around her 75 diſtruſt, and doubt and fear, 8 to 3 contrary; and I wiſh they deſerved Thou micron aſs! chou at ore bat _ 
h . f the good trea 

And thoughtful foreſight, and tormenting care. hag * K part of 8 2 on. *. % nene 9 


Tao” UGHTPULLY. adv. [from lute TrowL. nf. A piece of timber by which of any wit 3 Nee Falte 2c. 2 


ful.] With thought or conſideration ; , "006: oY th in their places when rou- 7, Tarxasn. v. z. To labour; to dradge. 


with ſolicitude. ing. Ainſwor th, 3 rather would be Mevius, thr the rhimes 
THOUGHTFULNESS, 1. from thought- Tara tbo : from v Like his, the ſcorn and ſcandal of the times, 
ful. ] 75 b ſervitude. * [ rhrall, ] Nn. * chat Philippick fatally divine, 
1. Deep meditation. | | How far am I inferior to'thee in the ſtate of the an Ayer e e ee MR 
While the nervous fibres preſerve their due ten-] mind! and yet know that all the heavens cannot 
ſion and firmneſs, and the ſpirits are tranſtnitted | bring me to ſuch tbraldom. | Sidney. THra"sHER. 2. // {from thraſh. 1 One 
to them from the brain, endowed with due ſtrengt th, He ſwore with ſobs, who thraſhes corn. 
ſwiftneſs, and vivacity, and ſuffered to attend That he would labour my delivery. | Our ſoldiers, like a lazy thaſber wich a flull, 
duty, without the avocations of thoughrfulneſs wy Why ſo he doth, when he delivers you Fell gently down, as if they ſtruck their friends. 
intenſe contemplation, the concoction of the meats From this earth's braldom to the joys of heav'n. Shakeſpeare. 
is well performed. Blackmore. Shakeſpeare. | Not barely the plowman's pains, the reaper's and 
2. Anxiety; folicitude This country, in a great part deſolate, groaneth | threſber's toil, and the baker's ſweat, is to be 
Y 3 y 7 under the Turkiſh rhraldom. Sandys. counted into the bread we eat: the labour of thoſe 
Tro'vGHTLESS. a %. [from thought.) He ſhall rule, and ſhe in thraldom live. Dryden. employed about the utenſils muſt all be charged. 
1. Airy ; gay; diſſipated. They tell us we are all born flaves; life and Tocle. 
2. Negligent ; careleſs.  thraldem we entered into together, and can never] 'T'HRA” SHINGFLOOR. . . An area on 
It is ſomething. peculiarl 4 ! to ſee gray be quit of the one till we part with the other. Locke, | which corn is beaten, g 
| hairs without remorle for the paſt, and rhoughtleſs THRALL. . . [Onzl, SAXON. ] | | In vain the hinds the ebrefhing-Foor prepare, 


And exerciſe their flails in empty air. Dryten. 
Delve of convenient depth your tbreſoing floor 
With temper'd _— then fill and face it o'er, 


of the future. . Rogers. 


3. Stupid; dull. | 
His goodly fabrick fills the 
And ſeems deſign'd for though, fs majeſty : 
Thoughbtleſs as monarch oaks that ſhade the plain, 
And ſpread in ſolemn ſtate ſupinely reign. Dryd. 
THd'vGHTLESSLY. adv, | from thought.) 
Without thought; careleſly ; ſtupidly. | 
In reſtleſs hurries thoughtleſsly they live, | 
At ſubſtance oft unmov'd, for ſhadows grieve. 
Garth. | 
Tno'UGHTLESSNESS. 2. , from thought-| 
l/s.) Want of thought » abſence of Or do him mightier ſervice, as his :bralls | 2. The number of two gegen. I Know not 
thought. By right of war, whate'er his buſineſs be. Milton. | how derived. 


THyo'uGuT8ICK. adj. [thought and fic] 2. Bondage ; ſtate of ſlavery or contitie- 1 THREAD. 2. X [5av, -Saxon.; hind, 


1. A flave; one who is in the power o 


another. Not much in uſe. 
No tbralli like them that inward bondage have. 
Sidney. } + _ 

But fith the will the — challenge Fn. | Taraso'xICAL. adj. [from Thr brag: 
Let her accept me as her faithful zbra/l, Spenſer. ' boaſter in old comedy. q-: Boaſtful ; rag - 
Look gracious on thy proſtrate thrall. bakeſ. | gin 


5 
The two delinquents His humour is lofty, his diſcourſe hon, 
That were the flaves of drink, and ehralls of ſleep. | his or behaviour vain, ridicylous, and thraſoni- 


x 


Shakeſpeare. cal. - Shakeſpeare. 


I know I'm one af Nature's little kings; | Tux AVE. 2. /. [Sax, Saxon. ] 
Vet to the leaſt and vileſt things am tbrall. Dav. 1 herd; à drove. Out of uſe. 


That we may ſo ſuffice his vengeful i ire, 


Uneaſy with reflection. | ment. Dutch. 
Heav'n's face doth glow > Her men took land, | 1. A fall line; 3 a ſmall twiſt; the rudi- 
With triſtful viſage ; and, as gainſt the doom, And firſt brought forth Ulyſſes, bed, and all | ment of clach. | 
Is thoughtſick at the act. wr akeſpeare's Hamlet. 82 3 it; he ſtill in N 5 Let not Bardolph's vital thread be on A. 
THxo'usaNnDd, urend, : UDGPINg lleepe. man.] With edge of penny cord and vile reproach. 
duyſend, 52 6 e 9. * my And laid about him, till his noſe Tho n dyed fill looked 


| From thrall of ring and cord broke looſe, Hudib. ' . t ſeem de void of redneſs yet when num- "# 

Sond, Duh. "= = 

bs Ae D a off To THaxAlt. L. 4. Spehfer. [from the] bers © oF hes tread ar brought rogerher, pr 1 

the world for remote voyages was greater than at noun.] To enſlave; to bring into che ph „Though need urg'd ine never fo, N = 
this day. Bacon. power of Ws Out of uſe. He not receive a t5read, but naked 30. n 4 
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un 
e seeed turd 
8 but by one fingle chread or hair, had | 
2 o check his appetite. ont b. 
I The art of g ig the {kill of cutting to a 
thread betwixt fattery and ill-manners.. L* Eftran. 
1 r uni- 
form tenor. | 
2 and trembling of the f 
not regularly follow e even 
Aiſcoutſe, but ftrikes upon tn 
hath relation to it. r 
The gout being = diſeaſe of the nervous parts, 
makes it ſo hard to cure; diſeaſes are fo as they 
are more racpote 1p the ehyoud of the mot of the 
_ Huids. Arbuthnet. 
To TurzaD. . 4. from the noun.] 
A. To paſs through with a thread. 
The lartzeſt crooked needle, with a ligature of 
2 fize of that I bave threaded it with, in taking 
2. Te ſpermatick veſſels. + | Sharp's Surgery. 
0 . through; to pierce throug 
Thus out of i threading dark-eyed n ht. 
jt in 


ary | Being reft to th wur, 
Ev'n . the nave of the ſtate was touch'd, 
| They 1 would not thread the gates. Shak. Coriolan. 
THxE aDBARE. adj. [thread and to he 
1. Deprived of the nap; wore to 
naked threads. 
Threadbare coat, and cobbled ſhoes be ware. 
en 
The clothier means to dreſs the 8 ch, 
and ſet a new nap upon it: fo he had need; for 
tis threadbare, S bakeſpeare. 
Win any freedom here from you be borne, 
| Whoſe cloaths are threadbare, and whoſe cloaks are 
torn ? Dryden: Juvenal. 
ene readbare 
cloak; 
He din'd and ſupp'd at charge of other folk. 
Swift. 
A Thracian flave the porter's place maintain'd, 
Sworn foe to threadbare ſuppliants, and with pride 
His maſter's preſence, nay, his name, deny'd. 


ng over 


doch 


— 
2. Worn out; trite. 
A hungry lean-fac'd villain, 
mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A threadbare juggler, and a een Shak. 
Many writers of moral diſcourſes run into ſtale 
topicks and tbreadbare- quotations, not handling 
their ſubject fully and cloſely. Swift. 
If he underſtood trade, he would not have men- 
tioned this tbreadbare and exploded project. 
Child on Trade. 


THRz ADEN. adj. [ from thread.) Made 


of thread. 
- Behold the threaden ſails, 
Borne with th' inviſible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To Tartar, v. a. A country word _y 
ing to argue much or contend. Ain 
THREAT. 3. /. [from the verb.] Menace; ; 
| denunciation of ill. 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats. 


Shakeſpeare. 
The emperor perceiving that his threats were 
Letle regarded, regarded little to threaten any more. 


| Hayward. | 
| Do not believe 
© Thoſe rigid threats of death: ye ſhall not die. 
To THREATEN. 


J Milton, 
but in poetry.] 


1. To menace; to FT 80 evil. | 
Death to be wiſh'd \ 

Though rhreaten d, which no worſe than this can 

bring. Milton. | 


2. To menace; to terrify, or attempt to 
errify, by ſheying or denouncing evil. | 


' 


. a. 
threat is ſeldom uſed 


To THREAT. 


_ * 
— — 


; 


[Snearian, Sax. | 


4 


| 


1741 


1 


| 


_ 


3 


| 


tr KR ATE 
— the ching theativo, 


a noun'; 70, if a verb. 
What threat = the with telling of the king? 
not. Shakeſp.. Richard III. 


| Tell him, and 
| rio further, ſraitly threaten them 


That it f 


: that they reale benceforth to ge man in this name. | 


ry 48, 
w 1 e 
g with utter loſ being 
Threatens him. en | 
| This day blaek omens threat the brig hteſt fair 
That e' er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care. Faqs 
3. To menace by action. 
= FERRY ith bi Void of fear, | 4. 
0 with his rotended ſpear. 
The noiſe increafts 2 1. billows _— | Po 
rowling from ar they threat the ſhare. 


en. 
Tant ATENER. . [from threaten.) 
nacer ; one that e 
Be ſtirring as the time; be fire with fre 
Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 


Of bragging horrour. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
The fruit, it gives you life 


To knowledge by the threat ner. 
Tart AtENING. . / {from 7 
A menace; a denunciation of evil. 

ZEneas their aſſault undaunted did abide, * 

And thus to Lauſus loud with friendly threat“, 

8 Balle, Vgl 

How impoſſible would | it be for a maſter, that thus 
interceded with God for his ſervants, to uſe any 
unkind threat ning towards them, to damn and 
curſe them as dogs and ſcoundrels, and treat them 
only as the dregs of the creation Law. 
Tart ATENINGLY. adv. {from threaten.] 


With menace z in a threatening manner. 
The honour that thus flames in yur fair eyes, 
Before I ſpeak, too threat" ningly replies. Shakeſp. 
THREATPUL. adj. [threat and full. Full 
of threats; minacious. _ 
Like as a wacitks brigandine applide 
To fight, lays forth her threat ful pikes afore, 
The * which in them fad death do hide. 
| Spenſer. 
 THREE« adj. [Sue, Saxon; 47 Dutch; 
tri, Welſh and Erſe; tres, Lat. 


-- 


1. Two and one. 


Prove this a proſp'rous day, the  three-nooſe'd | 
world | 


Shall bear the olive freely. 
Shakeſpeere's Antony and Cleopatra. | 
If you ſpeak three words, it will three times re. 
port you the whole three words. Bacen's Nat. 
Great Atreus' fons, Tydides fixt above, 
With tbrer-ag' d Neſtor. Creech's Manilius. 
Jove hurls the three · fork d thunder from above. 


Aadiſon. ' 
Theſe three and three with ofier bands we ty d. 


P Co 
Down to theſe worlds I trod, the diſmal relay 
And dragg d the three-mouth'd dog to upper day. 


op. 


Sharp, 

Proverbially a ſmall number. | 

Away, thou rw. inch fool; I am no beaſt. 

; Shak 
A baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly, three 
filthy, Pn OY knave. Shak. King Lear. 
Tare'eroOLD. adj. [Sneopeald, Saxon.] 

Thrice repeated ; coakiifing of three. 

A threefold cord is not oy broken. 

Ecclus. iv. 12. 
By a threefold juſtice the world hath been go- 
verned from the beginning: by a juſtice natural, 
. by which the parents and elders of families governed 


their children, in which the obedience; was called | 


natural piety z again, by a juſtice divine, drawn 
from the laws of God; and the obedience was 


called conkiegees and laſtly,” by. a Juſtice civil, 


Milt. Par. Loft. | 


| 


| 
Pope | 
A ftrait needle, ſuch as glovers uſe, with a, 
Narr point, uſeful in ſewing up dead bodies. 
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ek mom 

as 1 am, co queen it. H 

45 Ly I made an 2 — 
of « threpence, and guve wat e r mater 


9 Wiſeman's Surgery, 
Taiz epunny. adj. [triobelaris, 2) 
Vulgar; mean. 


| TyHREEPILE. [three e and pile] An 


ie for good vel 
4 ny ng vor erp enge. 
@heſpeare, | 


HOT, LED. : Set with a thick pi 


ite 
in another lace it ſeems to mean pled 
one on ano ET, 5 


*** good velvet; G nn "i 
as lief be 3 as be piled as thou 


| Shakeſpeare, 

1 liyperbotes 3 ruce affeRation, She. 
THrE'tscoORE, adj. | three. and ſcore.) 
6 Thrice twenty; . 


Wregſcore and ten I can remember well. $64}. 

Their lives before the flood were abbreviated 

after, and contracted unto hundreds and ebreeſcore;, 

Braws, 

By chace our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food ; 
Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purify' d the blood: 

But we their ſons, a pamper'd race of men, 

Are . <-96 dows to agen years and ten. 


Dryer, 


Tarzno'dr. Ti „a. A fon of 
lamentation. bor q: , 


THRE'SHER; =; [p roperly thrafber.) 
Here too the threſber brandidhing his flail, 
Beſpeaks a maſter. Dod 


 THRE'SHING., 


* 


See To THrasn. 
The careful ploughman doubting ſtands, 
Leſt on the threſping floor his ſheaves prove chaff. 
1 Milton. 
Gideap was taken from threſping, as well as Cin- 
cinnatus from the plough, to command armies. | 
Locke on Educaticn. 
THRESHOLD, . F n Sans. 
The ground or fteþ under the doo 
entrance; gate; door. 
Fair marching forth'] in honourable wiſe, 
Him at the 1 677 met the well did enterprize. 
Spenſer, 
Many men, that tumble at the threſhold, 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. Shel. 
Not better 
Than Rill at hell's dark threſhold t have ſat watch, 
Unnam'd, undreaded, and thyſelf half- 3 
ton. 
Before the ſtarry threſpold of Jove's court 
My manſion is, where thoſe immortal ſhapes 
Of bright aerial ſpirits live inſpher'd 
In regions mild, of calm and ſerene air. Milton. 
There ſought the queen's apartment, ſtood before 
The peaceful tbreſbold, and befieg'd the door, Me 


THREw, preterite of throw. 


A broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threw : 
Full on his ankle fell the pond'rous ſtone, 
Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone. 


* 
Tazrct. adv. [from bret. b 


| 1. Three times. 
1 And thrice in vain to draw it did affay, 


Thrice he aſſay d it from his foot to draw, | 
| It booted nought to think, to rob him of his prey- 


width 
; Thrice within this hour 
I faw him down 3 thrice up agzin and f png 
e 
Thrice did he knock his iron teeth; rice ow, 
And into frowns his wrathful forchead rowl. Cow 
2. A wor 
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1. #./. [from thrive.] 
I. Prot; gain; riches gotten; ſtate of 


ng. = | 
Poe all his clowns, horſt upon 
ſuch cart jades, and ſo furniſhed, as I thought 
_ with myſelfy if that were thrift, I wiſhed.none of 
my friends or ſubjects ever to thrive, Sidney. 
- You ſome permit 
To ſecond ills with ills, each worſe than other, 


make them dreaded to the doer's thrift. Shak. 
* Had 1 but the means ; | 
Jo hold a rival place with one of them 
j have a mind preſages me ſuch 


That 1 thould be fortunate, Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Should the poor be flatter'd ? | 

No; let the candied Ki, er lick abſurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Shak. Hamlet. 

2. Parſimony ; frugality ; good huſbandry, 
The reſt unable to ſerve any longer, or willing 
fall to thrift, prove very good huſbands, 

yy * | Spenſer on Ireland, 
Out of the preſent ſparing and untimely tbrift, 


nual charge in repairing and re-edifying ſuch im- 


perfect ſlight-built veſſels, | Raleigh 
Thus heaven, though all-ſufficient, ſhows a thri 
In his economy, and bounds his gift. Dryden. 
3. A plant. g | 


Taxi FTILY» adv, | from thrifty.) Fru- 
gally ; parfimoniouſly. 2 
Cromartie after fourſcore went to his country- 

houſe to live thriftily, and ſave up money to ſpend 

at London, | Swift. 

Tnarrrix ESS. 2. /. | from thrifty. ] Fru- 

gality ; huſbandry, 
It any other place you have, 

Which aſks ſmall pains, but thriftineſt to ſave. 
| Spenſer. 
Some are cenſured for keeping their own, whom 
tenderneſs. how to get honeſtly teacheth to ſpend 
diſcreetly z whereas ſuch need no great thriftineſs 
in preſerving their on, who aſſume more liberty 
in exacting from others. Wotton. 


* 


fuſe; extravagant. | 
They in idle pomp and wanton play | 
Conſumed had their goods and wh $1. hours, 
And thrown themſelves into theſe heavy towers. 
Spenſer. 
He ſhall ſpend mine honour wich his ſhame, 
As thrifl:{s ſons their ſcraping fathers' gold. Shak. 
TRNITTTY. adj. [from thrift.} 
t. Frugal ; ſparing ; not profuſe; not laviſh. 
Though ſome men do, as do they would, 


Let tbrifty do, as do they ſhould.- Tufſer. 
Nature never lends. "AY 
The ſmalleſt ſeruple of her excellence, | | 
But like a thriſty goddeſs ſhe determines | 
Herſelf the glory of a creditor, 
Thanks and uſe. _ Shakeſpeare, 


Leſt he ſhould neglect his-ftudies 
Luke a young heir, the thrifty goddeſs, 
For fear young maſter ſhould be ſpoil'd, 
Would uſe him like a younger child. Sævift. 


of which he hath not been thrifty ; but wonder he 
has no more. diſcretion. | 


Well huſbandect. 
Hy five hundred crowns,. © 


2 


2. Thrice noble lord, let intreat of von + a 
price and four times happy thoſe Te" "Th 
77 THRID- Vs a. [this is corrupted bm 
tbread; in n To flide 
u a narrow paillage. © ok 
ppt the mazy ringlets of her hair, | 
Some hang upon the pendents of her ear, _ Pope. 


| 


I am glad he has ſo much youth and vigour left, | 


T 


be. 


there grow many future inconveniences and conti- 


 Fnr1'FTLESS, adj. | from thrift.] Pro- 


= 


mt 


Swift. | 


The thrifty, 


I fay'd. under your faber, Shot. | 
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o Tulzkt. v. a. [Sjphan, Sax. irilla, 


dee ahead 4 
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boch a care hath always been taken of the city 


* 1 290 
FS 


: „ 4 we. {| charities, that they have thriven and proſpered gra- 
rene Np res. 0 bore 3 to pe- 4 ny from their infancy down to hi very 0. 
1 0 1 * ** | Cl Ss hl ury”'s Sermons. 
The cruel word her tender beart fo thrill d. In the fat age of pleaſure, wealth, Fe. eaſe, 
That ſudden cold did run 7 vein, Sprung the rank weed, and thriv'd with large in- 
. ., And Rormy horrour all her ſenſes fill'd | .., creaſe, ,  _ Pope's Esa en Criticiſm. 
| With dying fit, that down ſhe fell for pain. Spenſ. Diligence and humility is the way to thrive in 
" +. He pierced through his chaffed cheſt che riches of the underſtandiog, as well as in gold. 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand, | * IRS VN Logick. 
And lanc'd his tordly heart. «þ Perſonal pride, and affeQation, à delight in 
A ſervant, that be bred, thrif d with. {| beauty, and fondneſs of „are tempers that 
Oppos d againſt the act; bending his ſword muſt either kill all religion in the ſoul, or be them - 
To his great maſter. | ſelves lied by it; they can no more thrive to- 


EE Tunit. „. *. 
1. To have the quali 


3. 


— 


Ran through each nerve, and thrill'd in ev'ry 


en. [Of 


proſper; to 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Mature, that heard ſuch ſound, | 
"THF: neath the hollow round E'Y 

N Cynthia's ſeat, the airy region thrilling, 


% 


Milton. 


Now was almoſt won, 


To think her part was done, 


The knight his chrillant ſpear again afſay'd _ 
In his braſs-plated body to emboſs. Spenſer. 
With. that one of his thrillant darts he threw, 


. Headed with ire and vengeable deſpite. Spenſer, 
8 8 or wound the ear with a ſharp 
nd. 0 * 4 


The piteous maiden, careful, comfortleſs, 
Does throw out thrilling ſhrieks, and ſhrieking cries. 
I 4 | * | * Spenſer. 
Jo feel a ſharp tingling ſenſation. 
To ſeek ſweet ſafety out, 
In vaults and priſons; and to thrill and ſhake, 
Ev'n at the crying of our nation's crow, 
Thinking his voice an armed Engliſhman. Shak. 
Art thou not horribly afraid ? Doth not thy 
blcod thrill at it? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


4+ To paſs with a tingling ſenſation. - - 


A faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. Shakeſp. 
A ſudden horror chill = 

vein. 
Addiſon. 


To THRIVE. v. #. pret. throve, and ſome- 


times leſs properly, thrived. part, thriv- 


tis factory etymology :. in the northern 


diale& they uſe throdden, to make grow ; | 


perhaps throve was the original word, 
from throa, Iſlandick, to encreaſe.] To 
grow rich ; to advance in 

any thing defired, 
. The better thou thriveſf, the gladderam I. Tuſſer. 
If lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Diſmiſs his power, he means to viſt us. Shake. 
It grew among buſhes, where commonly plants 
do not thrive. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

They by vices thrive, 

Sail on ſmooth ſeas, and at their port arrive, 


7 


Sandys. 
O ſon! why fit we here, each other viewing 

Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 

In other worlds, and happier ſeat provides 

For us, his offspring dear? Milton's Paradiſe Toft 
Thoſe who have reſolved upon the thriving ſort 

of piety, ſeldom embark all their hopes in one bot- 

tom. | 

A careful ſhepherd not only turns his flock into 

a common paſture, but with particular advertence 

obſerves the thriving of every one. Decay of Piety. 
Growth is of the very nature of ſome things : to 


be and to thrive is all one with them; and they | 


know no middle ſeaſon between their ſpring and 
their fall. ; £625 South. 
Experienc'd age in deep deſpair was loſt, 


To ſee-the rebel thrive, the loyal croſt, Dryden. 


Seldom a thriving man turns his land into 


money to make the greater advantage. Locke. ; | I ſeman : Surgery. 
The thriven calves in meads their food forſake, THR OB. 2. / from the verb.] Heave; 
And render their ſweet ſouls before the plenteous beat; ſtroke of palpitation. 
rack. N Doaden s Virgil. She figh'd from bottom of her wounded breaſt, 
A little hope but I have none. - | And after many bitter rbb did throw, 
On air the poor camelions thrive. : oppreſt. 


| 


- 


s word there is found no ſa- 


Decay of Piety. 


' gether, than health and fickneſs. 
Tnxr'ves. 2. /. [from thrive. 
proſpers ; one ri 
. He had ſo well improved that little ſtock his 
father left, as he was like to prove a thriver in tha 


Law. 
One that 


= — 


. 
* 


end. * | - Hayward. 
Tarr vinGLy. adv, [from thriving,] In 
a proſperous way, 75 
Tnnko', contracted by barbarians from 
througb. + WET | | : 


What thanks can wretched fugitives return, | 
Who, ſcatter'd :brothe world, in exile mourn ? 


| | de 
TRHROAT. . /. [Snote, Bnora, Sax. 
1. The fore part of the neck; the ges 
of nutriment and breath. _ 
The gold 1 give thee will 1 melt, and pour 8 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. Sbateſpeare. 
_ Wherefore could I not pronounce, amen? | 
I had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen 


Stuck in my throat, Shakeſptare's Macbeth. 
Lari ſſa's gutturals convuls'd his tbroat ; © 


He ſmooth'd his voice to the Bizantine note. Harte. 
2. The main road of any place: 
Her honour and her courage try'd, 
Calm and intrepid in the very tbraat Ls a 
Of ſulphurous war, on Tenier's dreadful field. 
4 Thomſen: 
3. To cut the TurROaAT. To murder; to 
kill by violence, | | 
Theſe bred up amongſt the Engitſhmen, when 
they become kern, are made more fit te cut their. 
throats. Spenſer 
A trumpeter that was made priſoner, + when the 
ſoldiers were” about to cut his throat, ſays, Why 
ſhopld you kill a man that kills nobody? LEA. 
THRO'ATPIPE. 2. / [throat and pipe.] 


The weaſon; the windpipe, 

THROATwORT. 2. /. | throat and wort; 
digitalis, Lat.] A plant. 

To THROB, v. 2. from gere, Minſbeau 
and Junius; formed in 1mitation of the 
ſound, Sinner; perhaps contracted from 

_ throw up.] | | 

1. To heave; to beat; to riſe as the breaſt. 

with ſorrow or diſtreſs. | 
Here-may his head live on my 


* 


* 


throbbing breaſt, 
Shakeſpeare. 
My heart threbs to know one thing: | 
Shall Banquo's iſſue ever reign? Sbaleſp. Macb. 
"Twas the claſh of ſwords : my troubled heart 
. Is ſo caſt down, and ſunk amid its ſorrows, 

It :Erobs with fear, and akes at every ſound. Addi/. 
How that warm'd me! How my tbrebbingheart 
Leapt to the image of my father's joy, | 
When you ſhould ſtrain me in your folding arms! 

: | Smith. 


2. To beat; to palpitate. 2 
In the depending orifice there was a throbbing 

of the arterial blood, as-in an aneuriſm, the blood 
being choaked in by the contuſed fleſh, 2 


Den) d e a that, my love cag live, Granville. | 


Wich ps full pale, and fault'ring topgye 


"Ih 
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phon dalle like one he newer felt 


— 


n' impatient throbs andlongings of a foul | owd; w con tumultus . © 
Thar pentonad eantbes after ant goods. {TEENS 4d come Im tumultuous * By much fothifalneſe the * 
* a | WN | diſon's Cato. 1 we "os EEE. . n . of the hands the houſe droppeth 
K | | : f CELLS T 224 1 an,, u 1 | 
Tung. [from Vnaptan, co fiuftr, Sax. ] Th, gut men 2h e hy koh, ade blind | e een det nde Ge u hene wen 
1 The Pain of travail; the a h off To Bea bim peak. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. fcb from reaching the goſpel, as have chro, debe 
Dieiagißg children: it is likewiſe writ-} kin wecher could not lnger bear the agitations | - DT > + Wim, 
tea 15 ad pf {6 aa pamons as eee en her, but felt} "game eee Pad nten r bet rd of 5 
ner bot me her in | upon his neck, . dy fon! e. Have flain their brothers, and their 2 
n . ine. To THRONG. v. a, To oppteſs or incom- e Sunn. ola ral 
ius perfwaſive and practical tract, which was ex- | mode with crowds or tumults,. © To him, to him *tiy.giv'n 


ceeding agreeable. to his defires, coſt him moſt ebrozs | 


an s of birth. _ Tn Fell. 

N 7 pregnant and now exceſſiye grown, 
.. Predigious motion felt and rueful throes,” Milton. 
Not knowing *twas my labour, I complain 
ing pain, | 
come thicker, and my cries increas'd. 
8 8 SIPS 4 » $ + v« 6 | 


* 


. jon, 


bait e 1+ © Dygdeny 
Neflect on that day, when earth ſhall be again in 
en ch Her done, und at one froitfel bros 


1 


bring forth all the generations of learned and un- 


learned noble and ignoble duſt, 
2. Any extreme agony; nal and 
mortal ſtruggle. 
O man ! have mind of that moſt bitter chree, 
For as the tree does fall fo lies it ever low, Spenſer. 
| To eaſe them of their grief, 
Meir fears of hoſtile ſtrokes, their aches, loſſes, 
Their pangs of love, with other incident throcs, 
That nature's fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain | 
In life's uncertain voyage, I will do 
Some kindneſs to them. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


rial hc whey 
the 


To THROE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


put in agonies. | 
The ſetting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 

A matter from thee, and a birth, indeed, | 

Which throes thee much to yield. Shak. Tempeſt 


THRONE. 2. / [thronus, Lat. SporS-.] 


1. A royal ſeat; the ſeat of a king. 
_ Boundleſs intemperance hath been 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Tb' eternal Father from his throne beheld 
Their multitude, Milton. 
Stonehenge, once thought a temple, you have 
found 
A throne where kings were crown'd. 
We have now upon the throne a king willing and 
able to correct the abuſes of the age. Davenant. 
2. The feat of a biſhop. 
Biſhops preached on the ſteps of the altar ſtand- 
ing, having not as yet aſſumed the ſtate of a throne. 
| | Avyliffe's Parergon. 
To. THRONE. v. . [from the noun.] To 
enthrone ; to ſet on a royal ſeat, 
They have, as who have not, whom their great 
. ſtars 
Thron'd and ſet high? | , n 
True image of the father, whether tbron | 
In the boſom of bliſs and light of light, 
Conceiving or remote from heav'n, enſhrin'd 
In fleſhly tabernacle and human form. Milton. 
He tbron'd in glaſs, and nam'd it Caroline. Pope. 
Tuono. #. / [Spnanx, Saxon; from 
Spungan, o preſs. ] A crowd; a multi- 
tude preſſing againſt each other. 
Let us on heaps go offer up our lives ; 
We are enow yet living in the field, 


To ſmother up the Engliſh in our throngs. Sbaleſp. 
3 A throng 


Of thick ſhort ſobs in thund'ring vollies float, 
And roul themſelves over her lubrick throat 


* 


In panting murmurs. Craſba xu. 
This book, the image of his mind, | 

Will make his name not hard to find. 

I wiſh the throng of great and good 

Made it leſs eas'ly underſtood. Waller. 
With omg thought obſerv'd th* illuſtrious 

forongs 
In nature's order as they paſs'd along; Ie 
Their names, their fates, Dryden's Z&neid. 
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T'H — 4 haſt gold: 
* All acceſs was throng d, the gates 
Thick ſwarm'd, , 5 | Milton 
Trro'sTLE, 2. J. e, Saxon.] The 
thruſh ; a ſmall ſinging birxd. 
The rhrefiie with his note ſo true, | 
The wren with little quilt, Shakeſpeare. 
The black-bird and reſtel with their melodious 
voices bid welcome to the cheerful ſpring. 
© 14 3 Walton's Angler. 
T#ro"TTLE. #. , [from throat.] The 
windpipe. 2 wo 
At the upper extreme it hath no larinx or thret- 
- tle to qualify the ſound. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
To Tyro'TTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To choak ; to ſuffocate; to kill by ſtop- 
ping the breath. | | 
I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 
Throttle their praftis'd accents in their fears, 
And, in conc!ufion, dumbly have broke off. Shak. 
As when Antzus. in Iraſſa trove 
With Jove's Alcides, and oft f6il'd ſtill roſe, 
Receiving from his mother earth new ſtrength, 
Freſh from his fall and fiercer grapple join'd, 
Throttled at length in th' air, expir'd and fell. Milt. 
His throat half ebrotrled with corrupted phlegm, 
And breathing through his jaws a belching 8 
| ryden. 
The throttling quinſey "tis my ſtar appoints, . 
And rheumatiſm I ſend to rack the joints, Dryden. 
Throttle thyſelf with an ell of ſtrong tape, 
For thou haſt not a groat to atone for a rape. Swift. 
|Trrove. the preterite of -hriwve. 
England never throve ſo well, nor was there ever 
brought into England fo great an increaſe of wealth 
ſince. fo 8 Locke. 
TrroUGH. prep. [SunÞ, Saxon; door, 
Dutch; durch, German.] 
1. From end to end of; along the whole 
maſs or compals. | 
He hath been ſo ſucceſsful with common heads, 
that he hath led their belief zbrowgh all the works 
of nature. Brown. 
A ſimplicity ſhines through all he writes, Dryden. 
Fame of th aflerted ſea through Europe blown, 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love. 
—_ Dryden. 


* 


| 


2. Noting paſſage. 
Through the gate of iv*ry he diſmiſs'd | 
His valiant offspring.  Dryden's AMneid. 
The ſame thing happened when 
priſm out of the ſun's light, and looking through it 
upon the hole ſhining by the light of the clouds be- 
yond it. ; Newten. 
3. By tranſmiſſion. 
Throygh theſe hands this ſcience has paſſed with 
great applauſe, Temples 
Material things are preſented only through their 
ſenſes; they have a real influx on theſe, and all real 
knowledge of material things is conveyed into the 
underſtanding through theſe ſenſes. _ Se 
bens Pbilaſepbical Principles 
4. By means of; by agency of; in conſe- 
quence of. 
The ſtrong through pleaſure ſooneſt falls, the 
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Paſſion, and care, and anguiſh to deſtroy ; | 
Through him foft peace, and plehitude of joy 
Perperual o'er the world redeem' d thall flow, 


Eri. 


1. From one end or ſide to the other, 
Fou g be ſo lean, that blaſts of January 
Would blow you through and through, Sha * 
Inquire how metal may be tinged through ung 
| "through, and with what, and into what colours? - 


| „ 
| Pointed ſatire runs him brengb and türig. 


| | 0 

To underſtand the mind of him that wiit, 
read the whole letter through, from one end to th, 
other, Ny. . Locke, 

2. To the end of any thing; to the ulti. 
mate purpoſe ; to the final concluſion, 

Every man brings ſuch a degree of this light into 
the world with him, that though it cannot bring 
him to heaven, yet it will carry him ſo far, that it 
he follows it faithfully he ſhall meet with another 
light, which ſhall carry him quite through, Soub, 

Tnro'UGHBRED: adj. [through and bred, 
commonly thorou 4, ] Completely 
educated ; completely taught. 

A tbreugb-bred ſoldier weighs all preſent circum. 
ſtances and all poſſible contingents. Grew's Canal. 

THROUGHLIGHTED, 44%. [through and 
light.] Lighted on both fides. 

That the beſt pieces be placed where are the fey. 
eſt lights; therefore not only rooms windowed on 
both ends, called tbrougbligbted, but with two or 
more windows on the lame fide, are enemies to 
this art, en Arc bittere. 

Tr ro'vUGHLY, adv. [from through, It 
is commonly written thoroughly, as com- 
ing from orgy) 

1. Completely; fully; entirely; wholly, 

The fight ſo throvghly him diſmay d, 
That nought bur death before his eyes he ſaw, 


| Spenſer, 
For bed then next they were, 
All threughly ſatisfied with compleat cheare. Chop, 

Rice muſt be throughly boiled in reſpeR of its 
hardneſs. , Bacon. 

No leſs wiſdom than what made the world can 
througbly underſtand ſo vaſt a deſign, Tullaſcs. 

2. Without reſerve; ſincerely. 

Though it be ſomewhat ſingular fer men truly 
and throughly to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet ſingularity in this is a fingular com- 
mendation. 9 Tillotſon. 


TrrxouGno'ur, prep, [through and out.) 
Quite through; in every part of. 

"Thus it fareth even clean cbrougbcut the whole 
controverſy, about that diſcipline which is fo ear 
neftly urged. - __ Hookers 

There followed after the defeat an avoiding af 
all Spaniſh forces througbout Ireland. | Bacin, 
O for a clap of thunder, as loud . . 
As to be heard throughout the univerſe, 
To tell the world the fact, and to 1 it! 
en 


Impartially inquire how we have behaved our- 
ſelves throughout the courſe of this long war. Att, 
THROUGHOUT, adv, Bvery where; in 
every part, 6 : 


| 


18 to 
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Subdue it, and chy%ghour dominion hold 


weak through ſmart. Spenſer. 


His 


| Over fl of the ſea, and fowl of the air. 
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of a piece ag . 
Wool eb. 295 
pace. ] Perfe& ; complete. 
He is very dextrous In puzzling Mg if PM 
be got tbroug hpaced ſpecu Lators in 0 del N . 
ies. 
Th: Tu row. preter. threw. pars,” pail |, 
brown. ©. 4. {Opapan, 5 
1. To fling; to caſt ; to ſend to a diſtant 
place by apy projectile force. 
Preianes te down. vu n the Turks fire and 
ſcalding oil. Knolks's Hiſtery of the Turks, 
Shimzi threw ſtones at him, and caſt duſt. 
2 2 Sam, Xvi. 13. 
A poor widow threw in two mites, which make 


f : 
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Marks xii. 42. 
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From heav'n, they fabled, throws by eligey: 

Sheer o'er the cryſtal battlements. ilton. 
Calumniate ſtoutly; for though we wipe away 

with never ſo much care the dirt thrown at us, 

thece will be left ſome ſulliage behind, Dec. of Piety. 


has a fine allegory of two ſwans, who, when time 


river of oblivion, were ever in a readineſs to ſe- 
cure the beſt, and bear them aloft into the temple of 
immortality. yden. 


throw, 
The line too N and the words move hy 
| pe. 
The air pum barometer, and quadrant, were 


thrown out to thoſe buſy. ſpirits, as tubs and bar- 


rels are to a whale, that he. may let the ſhip ſai 


amuſements. 
2. To toſs; to put with any violence or 
tumult. It always compriſes the idea of 
haſte, force, or negligence. | 
To threats the ſtubborn finner oft is hard, 
Wrapp'd in his crimes, againſt the ſtorm greper d; 
But when the milder beams of mercy play, 
th ne; EET WI 
en. 
The only means for bringing France to —— 
+ ditions, is to throw'in multitudes upon them, and 
overpower them with numbers. 
ä Addiſcn's State of the War. | 
Labour caſts the humours into their proper chan- 
nels, throws off, redundancies, and helps nature. 


' Addiſon's Speftator. 
Make room for. merit, by throwing down the 
worthleſs and depraved part of mankind from thoſe 


conſpicuous ſtations. to which they have been ad- 
vanced, 

The iſland Inarime contains, within the com- 
pals of eighteen miles, a wonderful variety: of hills, 
vales, rocks, fruitful plains, and barren mountains, 


Berkley to Pope. 


3. To lay careleGly, or in haſte. 

His majeſty departed to his chamber, and threw 
himſelf upon his bed, lamenting with.-much paſſion, 
and abundance of tears, the loſs of an exce dent ſer- 


vant. Clarendon. 
At th' approach of night _ 

Da the firſt friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn. Add. Cato. 

To, venture at diee. 

Learn more than thou 
det leſs. than thou three. Sele. King Lear. 

5. To caſt; to ſtrip; to put off: 

There the ſnake throws the enamell'd ſkin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in, SP 
To emit. in any careleſs, or vehoment 
To arms ; for here thrown- 

A brave defiance in king Henry's teeth. 


Dad | Sage! Iv. 


4. 


en that e bi 


Arioſto, in his voyage of Aſtolpho to the moon, 
had thrown the writings of many poets into the | 


When Ajax Krives ſore rock's vaſt weight to 


on, while he diverts himſelf with thoſe innocent | 
| Addiſon" 3 Speftatir. | 


Addiſens Speftator. | 
all brown INE] in a moſt romantick confuſion. | 
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| not gilded, is more curio 
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of the Greek orator's e 224 
nt, 


E 


reprook 
"Fo ſpread in haſt, 


aw 
that went about - 


Arbuthnot” s. Hiftory,of oba Bull. 
Lis. To THRNOW away. To a 


this | | 
ed him. ae throwing out 8 Qorm 
le. 

ere 41 need to throw words of contempt o 


doch a practice; the very en of it carries 


Watts. 


Q'er his fair limbs a flow'ry veſt he rats: 
Ang iſſued like a. god to mertal view. Pope's Ocy/. 


8. To overturn in Wreſtli 


If the finner ſhall not only male with this 


N faponu of 
angel, but throw him too, and win ſo complete a2 18. Ja Trurow of. 


victory over his conſcience, that all theſe confidera- 
tions ſhall be able to ſtrike no terrour into his mind, 
he is too ſtrong for grace. Son. 


9. To drive; to ſend by force. 


Myſelf diſtreſt, an exile and unknown, 
Debarr'd from Europe, and from Aſia thrown, 
In Libyan deſarts wander thus alone. Dryd. u. 
When ſeamen are upon any unknown 
coaſt in America, they ne r venture upon the fruit 
of any tree, unleſs they obſerve it marked with the 
pecking of birds. Addiſon. 
1 IN. ! how canſt thou throw him trom 
tnee 
Lucia, thou know'ſ not half the love he bears thee, 
; Adaiſon. 
10. To make to act at a diſtance. 
Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we make th' aerial blue 
An indiſtinct regard. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
11. To repoſe. 
In time of temptation be net buſy to diſpute, | 


L — but rely upon the concluſion, and throw yourlelf | 


upon God, and- contend not with him but in 
* Taylor's Holy Living. 

12, To change by any kind of vio 
A new title, or an unſuſpected ſucceſs, rows 
us out of ourſelves, and in a manner deſtroys our 


identity. gon. 
To throw his language more out of W o- 

mer affects the compound epithets. 1 
balls 


13. To turn. Lrernare, Lat.] As 
thrown in a lathe. Ainſworth. 

14. To Throw away. To loſe ; to ſpend 
in vain. 


He warns *em to avoid the courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 


To throw herſelf away on fools and knaves. Orv. | 


In vain on ſtudy time awa 


we.throw, 
When we forbear to act the thi 


ngs we know. 


ground, Temp 
Had we but laſting youth and time to ſpare, 


ane might be thrown away on fame and war. 


Dryden. | 
He figh'd, breath'd ſhort, and wou'd have ſpoke, | 


But was too fierce to thraw away the time. 2594. 
The next in place and puniſhment are they 

Who prodiga'ly tbrow their ſouls away z 

Fools who, repining at their wretched ſtate, 

And loathing anxiqus life, ſuborn'd their fate. 


Dryden. 


10 poetry the expreſſion beautifies the deſign: if 
it be vicious of unpleaſing, the coſt of colouring 
is thrown away upon it. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

The well- meaning man ſhould. rather 45" 
what: opportunities he has of doing good to his 
country, than tþrew azuay. bis time is deciding the 
rights of princes. Wo j} 

She threw her ney anc. patakes 


ſtreets. 


He that will - chrow azv 00d book becauſe | 


to leaſe his eye than 
Taylor... 


uaderſtagdinge 
2 To Turow. bs. To, e to lay | 


—__ 4 


= — 
Oo 
: 


le. : 


| ns 
IA 
received without examination, ought, in reference 
3 to throw wholly 3 

te. 


17. 15" Tnxzow down. To ſubvert ; to 
overturn. 
Muſt one Ah word, th? infirmity of age, | 
Throw down the it of my better years ? 
This t * of Krieg 7 4%. 
O 
The ſalts and oils in the ien body, pea] 
as brown mort 
„50000000 
19. To Throw en. To reject; to diſ- 


card: as, 10 throw off an acquaintance. 
Twould be better 
Could you provoke him to give you th' occaſion, 
And then to throw him off. Dryden's Span. Friars 
Can there he any reaſon why the houſehold: 
of God alone ſhould throw 4 all 7 hat orderly de- 
prone and duty, by which all other houſes are 
overred? Sprarr. 
„ Tnrow out, To exert ; to bring 


forth ! into act. 


: N 


The gods in bounty work up ſtorms about us, 
That give mankind occaſion to exert 
Their hidden ſtrength, and and throw: out into 22 | 


Virtues which ſhun the day. ſons 
To diſtance 3 0 


21. To THROW out. 
leave behind. 
When ©'er did Juba, or did Portius, ſhow + 
A virtue that has caſt me at a diſtance, © - 
And thrown me aut in the purſuits of honour 4 
iſon. . 
22. To TRROW out, To eje& ; to expel. 
The other two whom they had: thrown cut, they. 
were content ſhould. enjoy their exile, Swift. 
. To TuOw out, To reject; to ex- 
clude. 8 
The oddneſs of the propoſition taught others to 
reflect a little; and the bill was thrown out. Swgifte. 
24. To Tuxow up. To reſign angrily. 
= Bad games are thrown up too ſoon, 2 
Until they re never to be won. Hudibras.. 
Experienced gameſters tbrow up their cards when, 
they know the game is in the enexay's hand, with-- 
out unneceilary vexation in playing it out. 
Adaiſen's Freebolder. 
Life we muſt not part with foolifhly,: it muſt- 
= be thrown up in a pet, nor ſacrificed to a quar- 
. 1er. 
25. To Taxow-up, To emit; to eject; 
to bring up. 
Judge of the cauſe by the ſubſtances the patient 
throws ups Arbuthnot. 
26. This-is one of the words which is. uſed. 
Wich great latitude ; but im all its uſes, 
whether literal or figurative, it retains 
from its primitive meaning ſome notion 
of haſte or violence: 
To Tn xow. v. u. 


1. To perform the act Healing: 
2. To caſt dice. 
3. To ThROoW. about. Te caſt TRACY to: © 

try expedients. | 

- Now. unto deſpair I gin to grow. 
And mean 132 wind about do throws Spenſer. 
'Txrow. x. 70 [from the verb.] 
1. A caſt; — 3 throwing. 
| he to HEEL 

From off a huge E and. fo right a throw. 
Made at our ſhip, that juſt before the prow 
It overftew and fell. Chap 
He heav'd a Rone, and, riſing to the throw, ** 
4 He ſeat it in a whirlwind at the foe x © 70 


% 


g 


2 


. 


A man had better threw, awvay his care upon 
any thing elle than upon a garden on wet or moiſt | 


0 


A-tow'r. 


* 
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| Irn > oF wo 
A towr ele by G rude a Broke, I” 
With all its lo ts had ſhook. Pane! 

2. A caſt of dice; the manner in which}: 


the dice fall when they are caſt, _ 
Tf. Hereules-and Lichas play at diese 


Sa 0 - Sas Tas »þ * R 
1 A * * x - * 


4 Which is the better man, the greater throw. - 


May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
Bo is Alcides beaten by his page. Shakeſpeare. 
If they err finally, it is like a. man's, miſſing 
his caft when he throws dice for his Ute; his be- 
ing, it happineſs, and all is involved in the er- 
" of one throw, . South. 
uppoſe any patticular order of the alphabet to 
afſigned, and the twenty-four letters caft at a 
2 ſo as to fall in a line; it is many million 
of millions odds to one x2ainfd- any fingl: throw, 
thet the aſſigned order will not be caſt. 
. Bentley's Sermons. 
The world, 1 here lucky throws to blockheads 
, 
' Knaves know the game, and koneft. ment pay al 
og · 


i» Si The ſpace to which any thing i 1s thrown, 
Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground, 
Ive tumbled aſt the throw ; and in his praiſe - 
ave, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing. Shak. Coriolanus. 
The Sirenum Scopuli are ſharp rocks that ftand 


| 


about a ſtone's throw from the ſouth ſide of the | 


iſland. 


4+ Stroke ; blow. 7 

l es he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either fide, that neither mail could hold, 
Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his throws. Spenſ. 


5 Effort; violent ſally. 
Your youth admires | 
The throws and ſwellings of à Roman ſoul ; | 
Cato's bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. 
Addiſon, 


Add: den. 


6. The agony of childbirth ; in this ſenſe | 


it is written three. See TrroOt. 


The moſt ? any voy wit in the world never brings 


forth any thing great without ſome pain and tra- 


vail, pangs and throws before the delivery. South. | 


But when the mother's chrowws begin to come, 
The creature, pent within the narrow room, 
Breaks his blind priſon. * 
Says my friendſhip wants him} 
To help me bring to light a manly birth, 
Which to the wond' ring world I ſhal] diſcloſe, 
Or, if he fail me, periſh in my throws. Dryden. 
THROWER. 2. . from throw.) One that 
throws. 
Fate, againſt thy better diſpoſition, 
Hath made thy perſon for the thrower out 
Of my poor babe. . Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
THruUM.n. / thraum, Iſlandick, the end 
of any thing. 
1. The ends of weavers threads, 
2. Any coarſe yarn, 
Thane * s her #bram hat, and her muffler too, 


Shakeſpeare. 
| O fates, come, come, f Bot 
Cut thread and hum, 
Quail, cruſh, conclude and quell, Shakeſpeare. 


All moſshath here and there little talks, Legdes 
the low tbrum. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Would our thrum-capp'd anceftors find fault 

For want of ſugar-tongs, or ſpoons for ſalt? King. 


To Turum. v. a. To grate; to play 


coarſely, 


Blunderbuſſes planted in every loop-hole, go off | 


conſtantly at the ſqueaking of a fiddle and the 
thrumming of a 2 
TRH RUSH. 2. {+ 


Lat.] 


1. A ſmall ſinging-bird, _ 
Of ſinging-birds they have linnets, goldfinches, 
blackbirds, and thruſpes. Carew's Survey of Cornw. 
Pain, and a fine fbruſb, have been ſeverally en- 
deavouring to call off i th attention 3 but both in 
vain, | Pope. 


700 AP 1 „ 6 
4 Fr 
Au thruſt ; 95 we * 7 


1 
a. 


| 


Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. | 
. Sure, W 3 turdus,| 


40 
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7 out name are 

- ſmall; gourd: 2 cial ulcerations, 
which appear firſt in the mouth; but as 

they proceed from the bbſtrüction of the 

emiſſaries of the ſaliva, by the-lentor 
and viſcoſity of the humour, they may 

| pp every part of the alimentary due, 
except the thick guts: they are juſt the 
ſame in the inward parts 
Kin, and fall off from the inſide of the 

© bowels like a cruſt : the nearer they ap- 
proach to a white colour the leſs dange- 
rous. _ '  Arbuthnot on Diet. | 

To TurvsT. v. a. [irafito, Lat. 


1. To puſh, any thing 3 into matter, or be-| 
tween cloſe bodies, 
' Thruft in thy fickle, and reap. 

2. To puſn; to move wi 
drive. 


Rev. xiv. 1 5% 


It is uſed of perſons or things. 


They ſhould not only not be thruſt out, but alſo 


2 eſtates and grants of their lands n to 
m. 
When the king comes, offer him no ae e 
Unleſs he ſeek to thruſt you out by force. Shakeſp. 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreets. $bgk. 
When the afs ſaw the angel, ſhe thruft herſelf 
unto the wall, and cruſht Balaam's foot. 


Numbers, xi. 25 f 


On this condition will 1 make a covenant with 
you, that I may thruſt out all your right eyes. 
1 Samuel, xi. 2. 
She caught him by the feet; but Gebazi came 
near to thruſt her away. 2 Kings, i IV. 27. 
The prince ſhall not take of the people's inheri- 
tance, by oppreſſion to thruſi them out. 
Iſaiab, xlvi. 18. 


Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, 


ſhalt be tbruft down to hell. Luke, x. 15. 
Rich, then lord chancellor, a man of quick and 
lively delivery of ſpeech, but as of mean birth fo 
prone to tbruft forwards the ruin of great perſons, 
in this manner ſpake. 2 


In hate of kings ſhall caſt . * the frame, 
And thruft out Collatine that bore their name. 
Dryden. 
To juſtify his threat, he thruſts aſide 
The crowd of centaurs, and redeems the bride. 


Dryden. 
To ſtab. | 
Phineas thruſt both of them 3 | 
| Numbers, xxv. s. 
4. To compreſs. 


He thruft the fleece together, and wringed the 
dew out of it. Judges, vi. 38. 


To impel; to urge. 

57 We — * guilty . diſaſters the ſun, the 
moon, and ſtars, as if we were villains on neceſſity, 
and all that we are evil in, by a divine tbruſting on. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

6. To obtrude ; to intrude. | 

Who's there, I ſay ? How dare you thruſt your- 
ſelves . 
Into my private meditations ? Shak. Henry VIII. 
1 go-to — 
The noble Brutus, tbruſting this report 
Into his ears. 5 — Julius Ceſar. 
Should he not do- as rationally, who took phy- 
ſick from any one who had taken on himſelf the 
name of phyſician, or thruſt himſelf into. that em- 
ploymenr ? Lecke. 


To THRUST. v. v. 

1. To make a hoſtile pulk; to attack with 
a pointed weapon. 

2. To ſqueeze in; to put himſelf into 
any place by violence. 


as ſcabs'in the | 


violence; to 


Spenſer. 


ee 
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18s e white live. on earth 
But, when in heav'n,. I'll Rand next HH NH 


4 — TY 
3. To intrude. * . 
1 Not a, 


Who like intruders thruſt into their ſervi ice, 
| Participate their ſacred influence, 


Rewe. 
++ To puſh forwards ; to come vidlenty; 
. to g 9 to preſs, | 

y Young, old, «<> there, 
In mighty concourſe. Chap 

The miſerable men rt from the 

work were again beaten forward, and preſent! 

Nin, and freſh men Mill thruſt on. | 


 Kinolles's Hiſtory of the Turk, 
Tukusr. 3. / [from the verb.] 


t. Hoſtile attack with any pointed we 
Zelmahe hearkening: to 1 * 
| ſuch witty fury to purſue him with blows and 

eggs that nature and virtue commanded him to 
to his ſafety, Sidney, 
That toruſt had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou know 8, 
Shale 
Polites Pyrrhus with his lance purſues, 
And often reaches, and his thruſts renews. Dryd. 
2. Aſſault; attack. g 


There is one thruſt at your pores pretend:d me. 


n's 0d, 


| chaniſm. More t Divine Dialygun, 
TRRU "STER,. n. . | from thruſt. He that 
* thrults. 


Trrvu'sTLE. b. 1. from thrufs. Th, 
throſtle. 8 l | 


No tbruſtles ſhrill the bramble-bufh forſake ; 
No chirping lark the welkin ſheen invokes, * 


To TH&YPA'LLOW. v. 4. [thrice and fal. 


logo.] To give the third plowing in. 
ſummer. 
Tbryfallow betime for un of weed, 
Left thiſtle and docke fall a blooming and ſeed. 
Tuſſer. 
THUMB. . /. [Suma,, Saxon. ] The ſhort 
ſtrong finger anſwering to the other four, 
| Here I have a pilat's thumb, 
. Wreck'd as homeward he did come. Shak, Mach, 
When he is dead you will wear him in thun 
rings, as the Turks did Scanderbeg. Daaden. 
Every man in Turkey is of ſome trade: Stn 
Achmet was a maker of ivory rings, which the 


Turks wear upon their thumbs when they ſhoot 
their arrows. Broome, 


The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forwards, and one oppoſite bending backwards, 
called the thumb, to join with them ſeverally or 

united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of objects. 
Ray onthe Creation. 
E Tuuus. vr n. To handle aukwardly. 
THUMB-BAND. 7. / [thum5 and band. 
A twiſt of any materials made thick as 

a man's thumb. 
Tie thumb-bands of hay round Som Mortimer, 


Thu MBSTAL. n./. [thumb and fall.] A 
thimble. | 
A hard 


TrumMP. 2. / [thombo, Italian. 
heavy dead dull blow with ething 
blunt. 
And blund'ring fill with nds rump, 
' He gave the night's Rod EG CUI | 
As made him reel. Hudibras. 
Before, bebind, the blows are dealt; ; around 
Their hollow fides the rattling thumps my. 
| yy 
Their champs and bruiſes might turn to ac- 
count, if they could beat each . 


manners. | 
The - watchman gave. ſo great a thump at - 
door, that I awaked at the knock. Tarler. 


22 Tuvur. v. a To beat with dall 
ö e E ei 


Tab ne- SN 6 or to wk 
7 rann; owe Lo 
4 fo \ rights 3 it thump'd upo 7 -»+ = 


15 Fa At daher with fach 3 a 
As almoſt beat him off his ho 


r 


A rache at Fe thumps wh, his pole. 


Sift. | 
uv uren, wy [from — 12 The oh 
4. 1 


ſon or thing t 
ER. A. 


cunts French. | * 
1. Thunder is a d bright lame # riſing 
on a ſudden,” moving with great vio- 
lence, and with a very rapid velocity, 
through the Woo according to 1 deter- 
mination, bn wards from the ear 
zontally; liguely, r 
ght or in nes, as 
. ght 2 5 joined: 10 
various angles, add commonly ending 
with a loud nouſe or rattlin : 
chenbroek. 


2. In popular And poetick language, 
thunder is commonly the noiſe, and 
lightning the flaſh; though 7bunder is 
ſometimes taken for. both. 
do not bid the chander bearer hoot, © - 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. Shak. | 
cides all the e bend. | Shake, 
, C 1 
N 
d Wi n mpetuous 

N hath . Mat and pt — 1. f 
T o bellow through the vaſt and boundleſs = 

ton. 


8 "Foy 


So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 

On either ſide, that neither mail could hold 

Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his throws. Spenſer. ' 
Here will we face this ſtorm of inſolence, 

Nor fear the noiſy thunder; let it roll, 

Then burſt, and ſpend at once its idle rage. Rowe. 


To THU"NDER. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To make thunder. 

His nature is too noble for the world: 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Nor Jove for *s power to thunder. Shak. Coriolanus. 
2. To make a loud or terrible noiſe. 


dered a duty. into the ſubjects hearts, he ſoon ſhew-+ 
ed no baſeneſs of ſuſpicion. | Sidney. 
His dreadful name late through all Spain did 
thunder, 6 
And Hercules“ two pillars ſtanding near 


Did make to quake and fear. - | Spenſer. 
His dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears. Milton, 


Like a black ſheet the whelming billow ſpread, 

Burſt o'er the float, and thunder d on his head. 

Pope. 

ToTuu'nDeR., . a. 

1. To emit with noiſe and terrour. 
Oracles ſevere 

Were daily thunder'd in our general's ear, 

That by his daughter's blood we muſt appeaſe 


* 


| 


i- 0 


} . 


3 Any loud. noiſe or tumultuous violence. | 


So ſoon as ſome few notable” examples had thun- 
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the ng, f, 
r me ment l ee. 
e 
thunderbolts for Jove. Denham. | 
— 1 F 
f war 
"pats 


1 who re 
bolts 
e 8 Antonie“ b pillar, 
| 120 Jupiter Pluvius * down rain on the faint- 
ng army of Marcus Aurelius, and gbunderbolts on 


ER os F 


2 


u 


a 1 Fae os _— 
CY 
5 
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He ſeverely "threatens fach with bolt 

of excommunicatian. _ _ Hakewill on Providence, 

Tav"NnDERCLAP, 2. . [thunder and clap.) 
loſion of thunder. | 


e kindly bird that bears Jove's thunderclop, 


| 


H 


. 7 adj. 
abgab, Lain] 
facie 


Tueazrier Tow. %% [thurir und 


to be performed to be re proceſſions, genu- 
3 AA t deoſculations, and obla- 
ti Sein ng 


Tay” RSDAY, . beben, Banck; 


a 


| his enemies z which is [teſt confirmation fro thbr. N Was the ſon of Odin 5 
e denpac ſen. on ; proper 4 rs ſome of the northern parts they 
ec : | worſhipped the Supreme Deity under 


his name, attributing the power over all 


things, even the inferiour deities, to. 
him. Stillingfieet. The fifth ape the. 
week. 


| One day did ſcorn the ſimple ſcarabee, 
Proud of his higheſt ſervice, and good hap, 
That: made all other fowls his thralls to be. Spen/. 
When ſome dreadful tBunderclap is nigh, 
The winged fire ſhoots ſwiftly through the ſky ; 
Strikes and conſumes ere ſcarce it does appear, 
And, by the ſudden ill, prevents the fear. D 
When ſuddenly the thunderclap was heard: 


TH v” NDERER. 7. . [from 1 +1 The 
power that thunders. 
How dare you, ghoſts, 
Accuſe the thunderer, whoſe bolt you know, 
: Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts ? Shakeſp. 
| Had the old Greeks diſcover'd your abode, 
Crete had n't been the cradle of their god; 
1 On that ſmall iſland they had look'd with ſcorn, 
And in Great Britain chought the thunderer born. 
| Waller. 
When the bold Typheus 
Forc'd great Jove from his own heav*n to fly, 
The leſſer gods, that ſhar'd his proſp'rous ſtate, 
All ſuffer'd in the exil'd tbunderer's fate. Dryden. 


uv NDEROUS, adj. | from :hunder.] Pro- 
ducing thunder. 
Look in and ſee each bliſsful deity, | 
How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. 


THu'NDERSHOWER. 2. . [thunder and 


Jhower, ] A rain accompanied with 
t: vnder. 

- 4 he conceit is long i in delivering, and at laft it 
comes like a thunderſhower, full of ſulphur and 
darkneſs, with a-terrible crack. - Stilling fleet. 

In thunder ſhowers the winds and clouds rd of- 
tentimes contrary to one another, 
falls, the ſultry weather below di 
one way, and the cold above the clouds another. 


on emitted by thunder; thunderbolt. 
Fear no more the lightning flaſh, 
Nor th' all-dreaded —_ ane. Shak. Cymbeline. 


To Tu NDERSTRIKE. v. a. [thunder and 
rike.] 
1. To blaſt or hurt with lightning. 


I remained as a man thunderftricken, not Aas, 
nay not able, to behold that power. 
he overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd 

Of goats, or tim'rous flock, together throng'd, 
| Drove them before him-rbunderfiruck. . 


| 


Diana's kindled wrath» Dry | With the voice divine 
2, To publiſh any denunciation or — Nigzh thunderftruck, th? exalted man, to whom 
An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder Such high atreſt _— a while ſurvey'd c 
out an eccleſiaſtical cenſure. : e. mo od that : k ns Parade Regained. 
18 XR 
Tu v' NDERBOLT\, 2. /. [thunder and Bolt,] I zes ſtretch'd ſupine, ©, wht. 
* it ſignifies an arrow, } | | 2. To aftoniſh with any thing terrible. 
Lightning; the arrows of heaven, |  Feare from our hearts todhe 
en . e he T who The very life; r 
Per g 1 Shateſeore | With ſuch a voice. "NIRO! 
L, . . 


It took us unprepar'd, and out of guard. Dryden. 


a 


Ear if hail 
ing the wind! 


Derbam's Phy fico-Theology. | 
2 NDERSTONE, 2. 65 1 and 
| ne.] A ſtone fabu ſuppoſed to 


Wilton 1 Nick fell foul u 


4 
2 


Tu vs. adv. [ Buy, Savon. ] 2 
1. In this manner; in this Wir. 
It cannot be chat they who e 
tbus | judg ©. Hooker. 
; The knight him calling, aſked who be was? | 

Who lifting up his head, vim ander d * 


I returned with fimilar proof enough, 
Wich tokens thus, and 1! ws. Shakeſdeare s Cymbelines 
To be thu: is nothing; | 
But to be ſafely cus. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth 
I have finned againſt the Lord, and thus and thus 
have I done. Foſhua, vii. 23. 
The Romans uſed a like wiſe endeavour,. _ 
whiles in a higher, in a wiſer ſtrain, making 
cord a deity; thus ſeeking peace, not by an © 
dut by prayer. H. . 
That the principle that ſets on work theſe or- 
gans, is nothing elſe but the guns of matter 
thus or thus poſited, is falſe, udge Hales 
Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy gri y- 71 
In terms becoming majeſty to hear: 32% 
I warn thee thus, becauſe I know thy temper - 


Is inſolent. Dryden's Don Schaflian, 
Thus in the triumphs of ſoft peace I reign. _ 


er. 


| All were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from bis lofty enen 
N 's:M neid. 


2. To this degree; to this 122 

A counſellor of ſtate in Spain faid to his maſter, 
I will tell your majeſty tbus much for your com- 
fort, your majeſty hath but two enemies ; 5 whereof 
the one is all the world, and the other your own 
_ miniſters. Bacon. 

| Even thus wile, that is, thus peaceable, were ve; 

| heathens ; thus peaceable among themſelves, thoug 
without grace; thus peaceable by wiſe nature ww 


like grace. olyday 
He ſaid, Thus far extend, thus far thy REST 


Milton. 

Thus much concerning the firſt earth, and its 

production and form. Burnet N 

No man reaſonably pretends to know thus mu 

but he muſt pretend to know all things, Tillefſon- 

| This you muſt do to inherit life; and if yo _ 
have come up thus far, firmly perſevere in * * 
ate. 

To THWAck. v. a. [ Baccian, Saxon. 

To ftrike with ſomething blunt an 

| heavy; to threſh; to bang; to * 


bour. A ludicrous word. 
| He ſhall not ſtay; - 

We ll thwack him hence with diſtaffs. Sh 
| John Bull, to ſnatch, 
cucdgel he had in his hand, that he might thwack 


| 


| Lewis with it. Arbuthnet. 
| Theſe long fellows, as fightly as they are, ſhould * 
| find their jackets well-thepacked. Arbutbnot. 


Tawxc. 2 % [from dhe verb.] A licayy © 
hard blow, 
But Talgol irſt with a hard thwack 
Twice bruis'd Nis head, and twice his back.. 
Hudibrar. 


ens e 


/ 


Lat.] The act of fumi Avg incenſe 8 goth a 
the act of burnin 1 * 
| | - The ſeverals acts n 
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4,2”, Yoh ſtream of light, a thouſand ways 
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In autumn tb warts the night. * 5 3 


* and downward throarting and hoy ao 
4. A cpu to oppoſe ; to traverſe ; to 
contravene. 
-  Someſixteen months and longer t have . | 
I crooked fortune had not 8 me. Shakeſp. 
Leſſer had been 
The cbwarrings of your diſpoſitions, if 
"You had not ſhew'd how you were diſpos'd 
Ere they lack power to croſs you, Shak. Coriolanus. 
The un ding and will then never diſa- 
'greed z for the propoſals of the one never thwarted 
the inclinations of the other. | Sour b. 
The rays both good and bad, of equal pow'r, 
Each thwarting other made a mingled hour. Dryd. 
In 'vain 410 4 the godlike youth deplore: 
The more I begg'd, they thwarted me the Ae 
Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 
Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain. | 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
By thewarting paſſions toſtg by cares oppreſt, 
He found the tempeſt pictur'd in his breaſt. Toung. 
To ThwART. v. a. To be in oppoſition 


to. 
It is eaſy to be imagined 3 reception = 
propoſition ſhall find, that ſhall at all e&wware wi 
theſe internal oracles. Locke. 


Thwa'RTiING. x. / [from thwart.) The 
att of croſſing, &c. as the verb. | 
'Tawa'kTINGLY. adv. [from thwarting.] 

Oppoſitely; with oppoſition. 
Tay. pronoun. ¶ din, Saxon.] Of thee ; 1 
1 to thee ; relating to thee; 


the poſſeſſive of chu. See IRH v. 
Whatever God did ſay, 
1s all thy clear and ſmooth uninterrupted way. 


Th' example of the heavenly lark, 
_ Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. Corvley. 
_ . Theſe are thy works, parent of good ! Milton. 
Taxing wood. x. J. A precious wood. 

The merchandize of gold and all thyine cod 
are departed from thee. 

THYME. 2. / Ln, Fr. thymus, Lat.] A 
plant. 

The thyme 
one leaf, whoſe upper-lip is ere, and generally 
ſplit in two, and the under-lip is divided into three 

parts; out of the flower-cup ariſes the pointal, ac- 
 companited by four embrios, which afterward be- 
come ſo many feeds, incloſed in a huſk, which be- 
fore was the flower- cup; to theſe marks muſt be 
added hard ligneous Kalke, and the flowers ga- 


thered into heads. Miller. 
No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you 85 | 
The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the den, 

Tuvsz Lr. pronoun ee thy 7 
fa 


1. It is commonly uſed in the oblique | 


| ales, or following the verb. 


Come high or low, 
ſelf and office deftly ſhows Shakeſp. 
t muſt and ſhall be ſo; content thyſelf. Shak, 


. In poetical or ſolemn language it is 
ſometimes uſed in the nominative. 


[Tiex. 3. / [This word ſeems contracted | 
from richer, | ly on which debts are Tr cxuLE, 


as 


Revelations, xviii. 12. 


hath a labiated flower, conſiſting of | 


Macbetb. 


N 1 


To juſter bounds confin'd its re be "FAY Prior. 


| To T1CB,. v. 4. [from entic To _; 
t a X 
' Lovely ahaha language, wer ene, th 


" Honey of roſes, whither wilt thou fly? FR" 
Hath ſome fond lover tic*d thee to thy bane ? * 


And wilt thou leave the un, and love ay ? 


| ſcored. ] 


1. Score; 
eng UT TNT. ts.” 

I'll lend thee back thyſelf awhile,, . 

And once more for that carcaſe vile 

Fight upon tick. Hudibtas. 


I-f24 2] +0 


bought all that they have need of, whoever needs 

any thing elſe Muſt go on tick, or barter for it. Locke. 

You would ſee him in the kitchen weighing the 

beef and butter, paying ready money, that the maids 
might not run a rick at the market. 

Arbutbnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 

2. [Tique, Fr. tete, Dutch. ze louſe 


of dogs or ſheep. 


again, that 1 might water an aſs at it I had ra- 
ther be a tick in a ſheep, than ſuch a valiant ig- 


norance. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 


bed. 
To Tick. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
1. To run on ſcore. 


1 


T1'CKET. 2. /. | etiquet, French. ] A token 


of which admiſſion is granted, or a claim 


acknowledged. 
There ſhould be a paymaſter appointed, of ſpe- 


to his captain's ticket, and the account of the clerk 
of his band. Spenſer. 
In a lottery with one prize, a ſingle ticket is only 
enriched, and the reſt are all blanks. Co/lier on Envy. 
Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 
Diſdains all loſs of tickets or codille, Pope. 
To T1'CKLE. v. a. [titillo, Latin. 
1. To affect with a prurient ſenſation by 


ſlight touches. 
Diſſembling courteſy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where ſhe 4 * 
The mind is moved in great vehemency only by 
tickling ſome parts of the body. Bacon. 
There is 4 ſweetneſs in good verſe, which tickles 
even while it hurts; and no man can be heartily 
| angry with him who pleaſes him ns his will. 
| Dryden. 
It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; _ if a 
ſtraw can tickle a man, it is an inſtrument of hap- 
pineſs. - Dryden. 
2. o pleaſe by flight gratifications. 
Dametas, that of all manners of ſtile could beſt 
conceive of golden eloquence, being withal tickled 


Theſe goods fel can on chyſelf beſtow, Dryd. | 


want of rd 

on E221 a Ae w 1 6 Ne. 
Such a bee 

with 3 ed, diſdgins the 8 

it trealls oh "26 cg. | oath. Ra 


not rule m 
t and Yick 4 me 9 
ance at the beſt; in tests but ſcarce 


E. on thy 8 the 'Fapid crowd. D 
al Tor yp after Frans 


2 


5 1155 N = 481 e i i » 35 
r W 41 7.00 the therteps u. rA 1 as Lat: "Ay | 
ſcend from the trees, <ales'up the arm 8 N Tix TR ell 855 che head; à Aiadem. 
deer dee en a ſtorm of 72 -4 1 1 bar fo . but © oy bright hid3 | 
Addi : : ugny ra a 
TAK. . Sh, Sat. dirs, Dur.] Side en bee bee rea 5 
1. Tranſverſe; 'crofs to ſomethin ng elſe.” 1 This royal rabe and this pe wore 1 
Thie iſe to feveral ſpheres thou muff aſtribe, || * Old Plan, and this * 8 
. Mov'd contraty with thwart oi. Milton, In full affemblies. ..' ryden' | Mya. : | 
| 7 Tuu , | "| Her waiſt was circled with a tone of gold. oy 
. 9 LHWART«. Vo Fairer ſhe ſeem'd, diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, |_ 
3 1. To croſs; to lie or come croſs And better mien diſelos d, as better dreſt: A 
| Swift as a | : A'bright tiara round her forehead ty d, 


| drives to the e Haw i Bits view ihe 


1 felſes is far 


When the money is got into hands that have | 


Would the fountain of your mind were clear 


3. The caſe which holds the feathers of al 


2. To truſt; to ſcore. 
The money went to the lawyers 3 council wo'n't 
ticks Arbuthnot. | 
T1'CKEN. | n. /. The ſame with zick. A 
Tr*cxins. I ſort of ſtrong linen ” bed- 
| ding. Bailey. | 


of any right or debt, upon the delivery | 


cial truſt, which ſhould pay every man according | 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 


| Aud his falſe 


Ti CK LISH. adj. 


A drunkard the 


1 the leaſt, of wg e is ſuch e 
His palate 


ater than the wut en 
with a glaſs. of wine. | 


o 'Ti*cxLE\ AU A. To feel till, 


| | r He with ſecret joy therefore 


Did trickle inwardly in every vein, 
heart, fraught. with all treaſon's 

Was fill'd with 105 47 to obtain. ek 

aq: Fe Aude whetice to 

2 the ſen . this word. 1 3 
ng; unfixed ;  Unifſtable 3' { cally over. 
| dk, "IG 

"ods Uo th © weh tagen eee 


e terms, this fellow, called haron of Dungan 


we was ſet up to beard him. - Spenſer on Ireland, 


head ftands fo tickle on thy ulders, that 
« millematd, If ſhe be in love; may teh! it off. 


. 
eee ate of \Norniandy * * 
Stands on a tickle-point, now they are gone. Shal, 
from tickle.) 


1. Senſible to titillation; eaſily tickled, 
The palm of the hand, though i it bath as thin 
a ſkin-as the other parts, yet is not tick, becauſe 
it is accuſtomed to be touched. Bacon's Nat. Hi 
2. Tottering ; uncertain unfixed. 
Ireland was a tick/iþ and 60 ſtate, more 
eaſy to receive nne and mutations than Eng- 
land Was. = Bacm, 
Did it ſtand upon ſo -ticklifh and tottering a foun- 
dation as ſome men's fancy hath * 5 it 
would be no wonder ſhould it: freq 
Weodward's — 22 


| 3. Difficult; nice. 


How ſhall our author hope a gentle fate, | 
Who dares moſt impydently not tranſlate? _ 
It had been civil, in theſe tichliſ times, 

To fetch his fools and knaves trom foreign _ 

Wiſt 
'T1"CKLISHNESS. 1. [from ticklifs. ] The 
ſtate of being tickliſh; 
T1'CKTACK, 1. J. Ltrictrac, Fr.] A game 
at tables. Baity. 
TID. adj. Irydden, Saxon.] Tender; foft; 
nice. 
T1'DBiT. n. [tid and bit] A dainty. 


To Tr DDLE.} v. a. [from i.] To uſe 
7 Ti'DDER. , tenderly ; to fondle. 


TIDE. 1. 1 yd. Saxon ; ha Dutch and 
Iſlandic 
1. Time; ſeaſon; while. 
There they alight, i in hope themſelves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and reſt their weary limbs 2 
tide. Spenſer 
They two forth paſſing 
Received thoſe two fair brides, their love's delight 
| Which, at the appointed ride, 
Each one did make his bride. Spe 
What hath this day fwd, | 
That it in golden letter ſhould be ſet 
r the bigh tides in wo Kalendar? 


Babel 
At new-year's ride following, s a ” i 
| maſter of the horſe, ” 


2. Alternate ebb and flow of the 4 
That motion of the water called rides, is & rib" 


1 


4 


the at- 
| a—-2ng Che WY ws 1 


vl 
8 
e 8 41 


in the great _ OCEAN which | 5 1. 


„ 


water in the 
e — 855 the moon 


a- re. 1 15 pack af 


y 2 Tn 2 


ba 4 from N Ok obs 
10 N N ** Locke. | 
. 2 otion ; N confluence. 8 
1 Ait tides of people once up, there 


ing winds 0s make them more ron 
did light upon two Dr 
deu 28 "3900, Maen ara, Hein vil 
4. Stream; courſe. bt 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man 
That ever lived in the ride of times. 8 
The rapid currents drive f 
Towards the retreating ſea their furious ride. Mil 


But let not all the gold which Tagus arg | | 


And pays the ſea in tributary rides, 


Be bri ſufficient to corrup tthy breaſt, 
* Or — with dreams thy peaceful reſt. 57 


ontinual tide 
Flows from gt en tv fount. Fs 
2% Line w . from the e $188 


; ve with the ſtream. 3 
IC; My images, "_ relicks of the weeks, | 
Torn from the naked poop, are tided back ; 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown aſhore. * 
To Tins. D „. To: pour a flood; 1 by 
agitated by the tide- 


When from his dint the foe fill backward thrunk; 
Wading within the Ouſe, he dealt his blows, ; tl 


And ROT Wc 10 the tiding n 
5. 
Tr „Tl. 1. 7 [ride and gate.) A gate 
through which the tide paſſes into a ba- 
ſon. Bailey. 
Ti'pssMuAN. . * [rideand man.] Atide- 
waiterorcuſtomhouſe officer, whowatches 
on board of merchant-ſhips till the duty 
* A be paid, and the ſhips 1 
at 
Tr 91% 1. , [ tide and — ] 
An officer who watches the landing of 
goods at the cuſtomhouſe. 


Employments will be in the hands of Engliſh- 
men; nothing left for Hime but vicarages and 


tiderwaiters places. Swifts 
1 4 adv, [from tidy. ] Neatly ; rea- | 
uy, 
Ti'p1vess. 1. . [from ridy.) Neatneſs 34 
readineſs. | 
Tr'v1xGs. . , [vidan, Saxon, to hap- 
fen, to betide; tidende, Iſlandick. ] News; 
an account of ſomething that * 


pened; incidents related. 
When her eyes ſhe on the dwarf had ſets 
And ſaw the figns that deadly tidings ſpake, 
She fell to ground for ſorrowful regret. Spenſer. 
I ſhall make my maſter glad with theſe tidings. 


| Shakeſf ear Eo 
They win of 


Great numbers of each-nation to receive, 
With joy, the ridings brought from heavn. Milt. 
Portius, thy looks ſpeak ſomewhat of import- 
n 
What eidings doſt thou bring? methinks I fee 
Unuſual gladneſs ſparkling in thy eyes. Addiſon. 
The meſſenger of theſe glad tidingi, by whom 


this covenant of mercy was propoſed and 922 | 


was the eternal Son of his boſom. AS 
TT DV. adj. Lid, Iſlandick.] | 


. 


1. Seaſonable. | , 


If weather be faire and ridie, thy grain | 
Make ſpeedilie carriage, for fear of @ raine, * Ter, | 


from | Thon whorſon 


* 


. 


e en 


13 ment. 45 


"Whenever by y9t 
© Before ay eyes will 


irony for, ant3dy.”! 78 
tidy 8 rey Wt wohed. 
wilt thou leave fighting? Shakeſpeard's Hey 141 
„12 Tix. . . [rian, Tian, Saxon. ] 
i. To bind; to faſten With a knot. 
Tie the kine to che caxt;/ and bring their calves 
* 5 from them. 1 Samuel, vi. 7 
Thouſands of men and-women, tied together n 
chains, were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run 
* as faſt as their „ „ 0 
2. To knit; to complicate.” 
We do not tie this knot with an intention to 


| 1 the argument; but the harder jt is ried, we 
| u feel the pleaſure more ſenſibly when we come 
to looſe it. 4 


Burnet: 


3. To bold; to faſten ; to join ſo As not 


. eaſily to be parted, 
In bond of e together tied, 
Together ſery'd they, and together died. Fairfax 4 
| + The intermediate ideas tie the extremes ſo firmly 
together, and the grabalvbity 3 is ſo cleax, that aſſent 
| neceſſarily follows. it. Locke: 
Certain theorems reſolve propoſitions which de- 
pend on them, and are as firmly made out from 
thence, as if the mind went afreſh over every link of 
the Whole chain that ties them to firſt ſelf- evident 
principles. Locke. 


1 hinder; to obſtruct: with up inten- 
r 

Death, that hath ta'en ale hes to ka me wit; 
Ties vp wy tongue, and will not let me ſpeak. 


You have my promiſe ; and my haſty EY 
+ Reſtrains my tongue, but ties not up my ſword. 
4 * aller. . 
Honour and good-nature may tie up his hands; 
but as theſe would be very much ſtrengthened by 
| . reaſon and N N ſo without them they are only 
inſtindtss. Aaddiſon. 


5. To oblige; to conſtrain. to meta 
to confine. 
Although the Fl profeſs they agree with us s touch. 
"a a preſcript form of prayer to be uſed in th 
church, they have declared that it ſhall not be pre- 
ſcribed as a thing whereunto they will tie their mi, 
ni ſters. Hooker, 
It is the cowiſh terrour of his ſpirit, 
That dares not undertake ;- he 'll not feel wrongs. 
Which tie him to an anſwer. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Cannot God make any of the appropriate acts 
of worſhip to become due only to himſelf? cannot | 
he tie us to perform them to him? Stilling fleet. | 
They tie themſelves ſo ftrictly to unity of place, 
that you never ſee in any of their plays a ſcene 
change in the middle of an act. Dryden; 
Not tied to rules of policy, you find 
Revenge leſs ſweet than a forgiving mind. Dryd. 
No one ſeems leſs tied up to a form of words. 
Locle. 
The mind ſhould, by ſeveral rules, be tied down 
to this, at firſt, uneaſy taſk; uſe will give it faci- 
lity. 
"They have no uneaſy expectations of what is to 
come, but = Sue tied down to the preſent mo- 


: 


4 


2 


— 
* 


A healthy man ought not to tie himſelf up to 
ſtrict rules, nor to abſtain from any ſort of food in 
common uſe. Arbutbnot. 


4s It may. be obſerved of tis; W it hay 
articles a and down joined 


often 
to it, which are, for the moſt part, little 
more than emphatical, and which, when 


4 
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3. It ſeems r by ike or Wi 


| 


+ Locke. 


 Atterbury., "6. 


Ned cbliamion. 8 15 
0 rebel thar Rad Walken e | 
* V 


No foreſt, caves. or ſavage den 
Holde more pernicious beaſts than men z 
Vows, carbs, and contracts they deviſe, | 
And tell us they are y_ . | 


. A knot of hair. 

The well-fwoln ties an equal doo Pr « 
And either ſhoulder has its ſhare of tame. Youngs. 
Tres. „% [tiere, titire, old Fr. e 
Dutch.] A row; a | 

Fornovius, in his choler, diſcharged 2 they ok 
great ordnance ante ae of chem. 


Tisxcx. „ ＋ [tiers, tiercier,. French. U 
A veſſel holding the third partof a pipe. 
Go-now deny his tieren. en Fonſon. 
Wit, like tierce clarety when 't A... to * 
| Neglected lies, and 's of no uſe at uu; 
But in its full perfection of decay ; 1 
Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. Dif. 
'Tr'excEert. . % from tiers, Frome. ] \ 
A triplet ; three lines. 


Tree. »./. [A low word, I ſuppoſe without 


etymology. ] 
1. 1 r; drink. 
whom griping penury furrounds, 
And hunger, ſure attendant upon want, 
Wich ſcanty offals, and ſmall acid riffs 
Wretched repaſt ! my meagre corps ſuſtain. Pha 


2. Afitof peeviſhneſs or ſullenneſs ; a pet. 


To Tire. v. . To be in a pet: to quar- 
rel. A low word. 


Ti'rrany. 3. , [tiffer, to dreſs up. old 


Fr. Skinner} Very thin filk. ©. 
The ſmoake of ſulphur will not black a papers 
and is commonly uſed by women to whiten riffa- 
views Brown. 


TIE. ». / lin architecture. 1 The ſhaft 
of a column from the aſtragal to the ca- 
pital. Hailo. 
Ti“ RER. u. 2 [e e, Fr. tigris, Latin. ] 
A fierce beaſt of the leonine kind. 
| When the blaſt of war blows in your car, 
Then imitate the action of the tigers 
| Stiffen the finews, ſummon up the blood. 
Shakeſ; nent $ — V. 
Approach thou like the rugged 
The — rhinoceras, or Hyrcanian 83 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shakeſpeare $ Mac betb. 
Has the ſteer, wy 
At ma ſtrong cheſt the deadly ally py. hangs, 
E'er plow'd for him? ſon's Spring · 
Tieur. 4; 1 oe , Datch.] = | 
1. Tenſe; not looſe. 

If the centre holes he not very deep, and the 
pikes fill them not very tight, the ſtrengtli of tha 
ſtring will alter the centre holes. 

* *Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

I do not like this running knot, it holds too 

. tights I may be ſtifled all of a ſudden, 

Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 

Every j joint was well grooved ; and the door did 

not move on hinges, but up and down like a ſaſh, 
which kept my cloſet ſo Fight that way + little water 
came in. + Swifts 


2. Free from fluttering rags 3 ; leſs Wan 
neat. | 
A tight maid, ere he for wine can aſk, ! 7 
Gueſles his meaning, and unoils 2 * 
4 en 4 A 

| The girl was a tig bt clever wench as an * » Athuch, 

| 15 Thomas, Ill make a loving wi 

0 1 and card, and keep oup children (et; Oey 
| Dreft her again genteel and ang | 

"And rather tight than great. £4 bt [3 Swi ift. 


—_ 
2 


; 


united with this word, have at lealt con- 

ſequentially the ſame nig. 5 1 
Tis. ». /. from the 1 „ 
1. en eng. o 
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t "I 7. POE? 


* e 
| ©: Ninaty y. 


— — 


2. Neatneſs. 
Ti'ckrss. 2. %. [from tiger. ] The female 


1.. The 1 


lathing. 8 
To Tilt. . a [from the noun.]J 
1. To cover with tiles. 


2. To cover as tiles. 


as Which tile this 
Tir. . . [tuilier, Fr. from tile.} One 


TILI No. . / 


9 * 
* (| 
i us e 


N f ; * 


ſtraĩten ; to make cloſe, 


. from , 
H * 1 
LO not rag os eos Leg 


8 
* 
* 4 8 4 


firrahy bear you theſe 2 Abe 
[Sail Ike my pinnace to theſe golden ſhores, , | 
Handle your pruning-Enife with * be. 
th 1 e tightly to your buſineſs; you. 
1 4 17. J J [from tight. 1 — 
neſs; not looſeneſs. | 
Wi W- inflexible; . ari fes bein the 


the number of corpuſcles that compoſe 
| Set and "the and 3 of their union. 
oodyvard on F. Nn. 


of the tiger. 


It is reported of the : that ſeveral ſpots riſe 
n her 28 ſhe is irs for 22 


Fug *. 1 Lat, Swediſh. Zeke, Dutch ; 


tigue, Fr. 


e of dogs or ſheep. See Tick. 
Lice and rides are bred by the ſweat cloſe kept, 
and ſomewhat arefied by the hair. Bac. Nat. Hift. 


2. It is in Sale care the name of a 


in which aue it is uſed in Scotland. 
[rom 2 Runick, a little dog.] 


Avaunt, you curs! 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or lym, 


” — 
i. 


K bobtail 77 or trundle tail. Shake. King . 


ILE. 2. /. „Saxon; tegel, Dutch; 
tuile, Fr. 1 8 Italian J Thin plates 
of baked clay uſed to cover houſes. 
The roof is all tile, or lead, or ſtone. 
Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
Earth ned into brick ſerveth far building as 
| Kane doth ; and the like of tile. Bacon's Phyſfic. Rem. 
In at the window he climbs, or o'er the tiles. | 
| Milton. 
Worſe than all the clatt'ring tiles, and worſe 
Than thouſand padders was the poet's curſe. Ded. 
Tile ping made of oak, or fir, they drive into 
holes ann tiles, to hang them upon their 


Maxon. 


Moſs groweth chiefl n ri of houſes tiled 
or thatched. 4 rho ax Natural Hiſtory. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raiſe a houſe above two ſtories; 
A lyric ode would Nate; a catch dB 
Wou'd tile; an epigram wou' d thatch. 


Swift's Miſcellanies. | 
Tr LLER. 1. . 


The rafters of my body, bone, 74 
Being ſtill with you, the muſcle, finew and vein, - 
ouſe, will come again, Donne. 


whoſe trade is to cover houſes with tiles. 
"= Flemiſh tiler, failing from the top of a houſe 
n a Spaniard, killed him; the next of the blood 
ones his death; and when he was offered pe- 


eunlary recompence, nothing would ferve him but 


kx talionis : whereupon the judge ſaid to him, he 


fuld go up to the top of the houſe, and then fall | 


down upon the tiler. Bacon's Apophtbegms. | 


. [from zile.) The roof co- | 

-vered with tiles. 

. They went upon the houſe- top, and let him 

down through the cling with his couch before Jeſus, 
Lake, Vs 19» 


III. %% A money box in a ſhop. 


ey bre 
And leave 


up counters, doors 
Rs in view. 
2 


* 


til, 


44 


e To Tru 


Trears. 5. lern Erbes. 4 ib 
45 lates by which women ſtraiten 


| Ho 


| 


| 


| 


| 


\ 


» 


Tr LLAGE. #. | 
the act or Got oy of plowing or cul- | + 


1 ef 3144 


nenn 


To til che ſavage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice. © Milton. | 


'The unity of place we neither find in Ariſtotle, 
race, or any who have written of it, til in our 


Le eee hag 
7 2 g 
2. To the degree that. 


Meditate' ſo long till you make ſome act of 


prager to God, or glorification of him. Taylor, 


o this range pitch their high affertions ew, | 


Till Nature's ſelf E bY on them as Ga. | 
Wie). 


Goddeſs, bead thy reign til! 1 elders . 


To TILL. v. a. [xflan, Saxon ; N | 


Dutch.] To cultivate; to huſband : 

commonly uſed of the huſbandry of the 
low. 

Pr. paradiſe I give thee eount it thine, 

To till, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 
end kim fromthe garden forth, to till 

The ground whence he was taken. 

F Milton's Paradiſe Loft 

The 88 tilleth the ground, is em toy 

in an honeſt buſineſs that is neceſſary in life 


very capable of a made an acceptable 555 | 


unto God. 


117 2 adj. [from tll.). Arable; fit 


for the plow. 
The 'ti/lable fields are ſo hilly, that the oxen 
can hardly take ſure footing. 
of Cornwall. 


Carew's Sw 
m-7//],} Huſbandry ; 


* 
Tillage "will eriable the kingdom for corn n for the 
natives, and to ſpare for exportation. Bacon. 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
F irſt-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf. 
Milton. 
Incite hem to improve the tillage of their coun- 
try, to recover the bad oy and to remedy the 
waſte, 


n. 
Bid the laborious hind, 
Whoſe harden'd hands did 16ng in tillage toll, 
Neglect the promis'd harveſt of the ſoil. Dryden. 
That there was tillage, Moſes intimates z but 


whether beſtowed on all, or only upon ſome parts | 


of that earth, as alſo . ſort of tillage that was, 
is not expreſſed. | Woodward. | 
+. [from till. ] 


They bring in "oY partly. after their —— 


to the 3 and partly by the good huſbandry of 


the til Car EW» 
Abel was a keeper of ſheep, but Cain was a tiller 
of the ground. eneſis iv. 2. 
The you that dan the . it, ſad 
L eſt & ov? 
Gael locuſt hurtful to infeſt 
The blade; while huſks elude the tiller? 5 care, 


x 


2. The rudder of a boat. 


3. The horſe that goes in che thill. Pro- 


ly TyrtLER, 


4. A till; a ſmall drawer,  -/ 

| Search her cabinet, and thou Malt and 
Each rifey there with love epiſtles lin'd. 
T1'LLYFALLY. 


t. time. 6 | 
Mittens | 


: 


| 


| 


11 


And emipence of want diſtinguiſhes the year. 
: Prior. 


Th in, 7; TI aha 7061. /-o Bl 


% an holband 


18 Good thepherd, good tm, good Jack and qo 


| Makes id u EN 6 elferob hn. 


TILT. . . Ich, Saxon] \ 3 ee 
"Bs any bre of covering on 


dan 8. D. 
5 Tilb bind of Dominion 62s 5iawnoty” . 
' Intended for a ſhelter! - Me We 
But the ruin made an asm | 
Oft r and canvas, 
And the ſnow which you knows A meter, Da, | 
2. The cover of a boat. 
| Iris a ſmall veſſel, like in proportion dos Grave 
end tit- boat. 1 Duuchn. 
The rowing crew, 
To tempt à fare, clothe all their zl in Une. Gy. 
3. A military g TEE at which the Combat. 


ants run a ſt each other with lances 


on horſeback. 


His ſtudy is his /- and his.] 
| Are . of Le r 


ys Henry IV, 
nie talks a8 ihe fares wm 


Gaunt, Ms 
if he had been ſworn brother to him 5 and he hever 
ſaw him but once in the ti/r-yard; and then he 

broke his head. © 'Shukeſpeart's Henry Iv. 
Images repre the forms of Hercules, 
Apollo, and Diana, he ron by * 1 at 
. Conſtantinople. Kells, 
The ſpouſals of Hippolite th 


-queeny , | 
| What tilt and tourneys at he fe 7% 


were 
Dryden. 
In tilrs and tournaments thevativne Ftove © 
By gloribus 2 ene Emma' IN Prior. 
A chruſt. 7 0 
His maj ſeldom diſmiſſed the _— r till * 
had — him with the ſlaughter of tw 
dextrouſy 


three of his liege ſubjects, whom he very 
pat to death With che tile of his dee. 
5 Addi ns Freebolder, 
Jas, the veſſel is a 


| Inclination forwai 


"rite, when it is incli that the liquor 
may run out. ] n 
To TILT. v. a. [from the — 


1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 
Ajax interpos'd 
His ſevenfold Kiets; and fcreen'd Laerter PR 
When the inſulting r urg' d * ſore 
With tilted ſpears. Philips, 
2. To point as in tilts, - 
Now horrid flayghter reigns : 
Sons againſt fathers tilt the fatal lance, 
Careleſs of duty, and their native grounds 
Diſtain with kindred blool. Philipte 
3. [Tillen, Dutch. ] To turn up ſo a8 to 
run out; as, the barrel i is os; "True 


is, leaned forward. 
To TILT. v. . 
1. To run in tilts or . hike 


To deſcribe races and games, «458 
Or tilting furniture, emblazon*d ſhields. "Milton. - 
2. To fight with rapiers. 
| Friends all but even now; and then, but non 
Swords out and tilting one at other's breaſts, 44 
In oppoſition bloody. Shakeſpeare's 9 
Scow'ring the watch grows out o ion wit \ 


No we ſet up for tilting in the pit, 


Where tis agreed by bullies, chieken-beatted, 


— 


ak To right the ladies firſt, and then be 


adu. A word ue er for- 
Swift, rr LLYVALLEY, J merly when any thing 


ks: 
1 It 1s not yet the f * 
to tilt. 


3 = 
, 


U 4 N * f oy 
\ - * „ 
W * 4 


BIN 
eee | 
RO Its HAI 1 pen, 
2 | 
| e 
: about the ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby Rores - 
 irſelf wich a maden ideas of reflection. 


Loc te. 


** "Brown's Pulgar Err, | 
2 Yom in pod 4 


Dives, creatures; though be 8 to 
1 om FAY lind; as a -worms, ers 
T5 14 Aon. * 


why, * Ode imagines, thats tthe terreſtrial tics hich - 
111 Grecian. chit e 75 gte 115 Fr Aden ;nfrum ah is ſhowered down ab wid rain enlarges 3 —4 
be 00 (SIE lar 1 5 ＋＋!“! INENY, all 2 . 
' pu : : + . ? * * * " - . | 


As the 3 wi | Sink ther is. xc? 
forward by the muſcles of the back, fo from fall, |. Wen they their bee mite, er all misfortunes, to. wrj intervals, a long 
ing backward by thbſe'of the belly. 'Grew't Colm, | we thereunta du 3 te 900, 8t ; a Jong 

TYuran./s wofe 2 rat.] One wha 1 wu yn 


Ne 1 ee Age; part of duration digger from 
rr iſny tilter thath rs his mf ** i wrde Hef. Age; arts, {727 e 
pul , ” 
, ſ,-* 3 ' | Praiſe with timbrels, organs, flütes; 4 * ſhall be given Into his Wa — n time 


under ground 
1 Haye reſolved to take time, and, in ſpite of 


breath his Haff like a 


Shakeſpeare s As the ir. . Praiſe with violins and lutes. . Sandys* . Parapb. qrag Da. Vil. 25. 
He us d the only antique e you For her, through Egyptꝰ's fruitful Sr rengwn'd, | hy: fy ſhould impute the — 19 of E= or 
Deriv'd from old heroick- tilters. .' Hudlbras, Let weeping Nilus hear the timbre! ſound. | c e of any ſtars with the ſun, it | 
If war you. chaiſe, and _ muſt needs be pitt Pope's Statius, N. 1 for vt 2 'to aſcribe ths \ 
. here, fl TIME. . / [ vima, Saxon; tym, Erſe. 1: e n A | 
Let me alone to: aaf 10 Growville, 1. The meaſure of duration. 0 pl 2 768 he, De, the 
_ H. 1. 1. Len 3 CY #1 This confideration of duration, abs ſer. out by poets bir painters, in * times, and in the 
ture. 


certain periods, and marked. by - certain meaſures} , beſt ages have ſtudied hers N dev's Do 
Bourny hound of Jnd, vic, op- none þ 1 ka pa * that which mot properly we call time, | 8, Paſt Genes - 945 "— — Neg. 


| | k, & 
ſe of metal, corn, or i Locke. I * 
mM 0 Neale e Tepe. Time is like a faſhionable hoſt, | oo man mae when . 
Give the fallow lands their ſeaſons and W 4 ficb. I Th Ni RY ſhakes his | parting g gueſt by th' hand, 9. Early time. 5 
Her plenteous womb | ch Grate oh N Shateſs. Cr wk | _— 8 ? Boſworth-fiel, chough he came time 
Expreſſeth its ul tilth and huſbandry. Shaheſp. | Come what come may, | = 8 nag is life, yet he ſaid long — 0 
Tir R. adj. from till]. Arable ; tilled; | Time and the hour runs through che rougheſt day. If they acknowledge repentance ands kad 
. know not — this word can be 10 _ | \ , Shakeſpeare. | obedience to be one time or other neceſſary, they 
Me beheld a field | Nor will poliſhed amber, although it ſend hy a imagine it-is chm h yer to ſet about theſe du. 
Part arable and tb 5 wherepn were 3 J gots Ts on found a long time defective * 5 Rogers. 
. 22 upon the exacteſt ſcale. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
1 a. 2 2 7 Tue, which confilteth of parts, by. n 19; Tims confidered as affording oppor- 
e Guila of infinite duration, or of eternity; for then 
1. Wood fit for building. | would be infinite "vive paſt to-day, which — The earl Joſt no time, but marched day and nicht. 
I learn'd of lighter timber cotes to frame, morrbw will be more than infinite. Time is one Clarendon. 


Such as AT, ſave my ſheep and me from ſhame, | thing, and infinite duration is another. N | He continued his 29 till all the enemies 


\ Spenſer, 2. time. . horſe were paſſed through his uarters ; nor did 
For the body of the ſhips'tio. ation doth equal 9 8 chat he would give him time * then purſue them in any time. , Clarendon. 
102 for - oaken timber wherewith to ulld | * he would thew him the | interpretation. 0 I would aſk any man that means to repent at 
them; but there muſt be à great providence uſed; Daniel, il. 16. his death, how he knows he ſhall have an hour's 
that our fhip rifPer be not unneceſſarily waſted. |: If a 12 * e to continue for a certain ie for it 1 Di of Maps 
Bacon Advice to Piffiers| dine, when that time” is elapſed, the law ceafeth | * Time is loft, which never will renew, 
The ftraw was laid below, . | without farther abrogation. 8 White, | While we too far the pleaſing path _ 
Of chips and ferewood Was tlie ſecond row; 'l He A time remain d ſtupidly good. Milton. Surveying nature. art of . 
The third of 2 and tiniber newly fal'y.” No time is allowed for digreſſions. Swift 11. Particular quality of {joe p part of 
tute of ide of their own” wore le . | Pom rs, and knots of powders, you may 1 Ie 4. Ku. 25. s 
Upon theſe walls they plant quick ant timber. | vally in your hand; whereas perfumes | _ 4 


All the prophets in their age, the times 
trees, which thrive exceedingly. Mortimer's Huſb, ho __—_ take but at times. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. Of great Metfiab fing. Milton's P 
Who fer the twigs, ſhall * remember, 4. Life conſidered as employed, or lined If any ng aradiſe Loft. 


9 4 reply, that the times and manners of men 
T0 =» 2 1 n che 2 W. 41 to employment. will not bear ſuch a practice, that is an anſwer 
1 we 8 rh (u th thy ta F Prior, A great devourer of his time, was his agency fo from the mouth of aprofeſſed eee Jud. 

2. The main trunk of a tree. 1 Fell. 12, Particular time. | 


All ways of holy living, all inſtances and all Give order, that no ſort of 


We take | | kinds of virtue, lie open to thoſe who are. maſters | Have, any + , xecourſe.unto the — Shak. 
| From. every tree, lop, bark, and part o' th timber | of themſelves, their time, and their fortune. 1 —— AR oc died, dane pln the fire de- 
And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, 


aff Seaſon ; NW voured two hundred and fifty men. 

The air will drink the ſap- | —— Zo |” T6 weary 5 is,a- ſeaſon "nd x pw to Nubert, xxvi. 10. 
3. The main beams of a fabrick. | every purpoſe. - LEcclus. Mi. 1. The worſt on me muſt wee 7 be. 
4. Materials, ironically. T bey were cut down out of tinte whoſe foun- | Milian. 

Such diſpofitions are the very errors umd dation was overflown with a flood. Job, xxii. 16. A time will come, bs my maturer muſe * 
nature; and yet chey are the fitteſt timber to make He found nothing but leaves on it; for the time In Cæſar's wars a nobler theme ſhall chuſe. Dryd: | 
politicks of, like to knee timber, that is good for | of figs was not yet. Mark, xi. 13-| Theſe reſervoirs of ſnow they cut, diſtributing. 
ſhips to be toſſed, but not for houſes that ſhall Knowing the time, that it is high time to awake | them to ſeveral ſhops, that from time to time ſup- 

ſtand firm. Bacon, out of ſleep. Romans, x iii, 4 1. ply Naples. * 
To Ti'mB8R, A. u. {from the noun.] To] Short-were:her-marriage joys; for in the bo 3. Hour of childbirth... 

ht on a tree. A cant word. Of gonch berderd erpir d before his eie. ping She intended to ſtay till delivered; for the was 


he one took thicket of bruſh-wood, I. bope 1 come in time, if not to make, within one month of her time. Claremen. 
—̃ — , . rr 


Dryden. theſe petticoats, I blamed ber for walking abroad 
Te an . 4. To furniſh with beams The Ae ill Gnche hett ure {hall be forced to 4 was ſo near her time; but ſoon I fund 
m T. 


bring ourevil ways ta remembrance, and then all che modiſh part of the ſex as far gone as herſelf, -.. 
Ti4BERED, adj. [from timber; | tambri, 4 | 


_ Hidexation will do us little good. Calamy's . 


Addiſew's Speftator. 
Fr.] Built ; formed; contrived. 6. A conſiderable. cad 14. Repetition of any thing, or mention 
4 ik ths ee be. -vimuance.; proc dh of FR 8 — | 


£ 


e Pact atound it many hundred thouſand mil 
lian million / rimes bigger: than the dimenſions of 


4 that: 


1 


FE * . -* 


Ry Mercyis good, but kings miſtake its timing. D 


2. Tore 


"T1"MEFUL. adj. [time and full.] Seaſon- 


* gilant endeavours, all offer of tim 


Tul Ess. adj. | from time.] 
1. Unſeaſonable; done at an improper | 


2. Untimely; immature; done before the 
Proper 


£ 1 0 


» 
*. ap 


Ti MELY, adj. 


ef 
No fpurs the lated traveller apace 


= 


Lad 
* 


* T * LY, FA wy wag. 7%, 


7 ori 
Many time T Rete ed of the ti 
begun, but never of any finiſhed. 


« o 
: 
* , } 
* * = I 
+ ** - - 1 * 0 
9 . v 
* 
EC * 
ny 
* 
of | 


Every fingle-particle would have 


2 tloned ! in ba "en Swift 
+1 þ | nen 18 
l — mroy mr GD ty Ee 
2: "Ba; hat keep tine. Hd four ſweet muſick is 


* . ee and no proportion kept ! 


L Yowby the help * xa time 
* Can make that ſong which was but rhyme. 
Nen Bait niebo 316% 44 19 


Lak o 


On thee exalted wings eq 
| feet Bel ends they. imb, 
Wet 


ng auch ae ſph eres keep times 
15 Denbam. 
Heroes who o'ercomie, or die, | 
w 3 their hearts hung extremely high; 
The ftrings of which in battle's heat 
Asainſt their 1 corflets beat z 
eep time wi ix on trumpet's meaſure, 
And yield chem moſt exceflive pleaſure. Pricr. 


TIME, v. a. [from the noun.] 


1 


"W; 


— 


. 190 


DT 


1. To adapt to the time; to bring or do 


at a proper time. 


here is no greater wiſdom than well to time the 
| beginning and onſets of things. 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
It is hard to believe, that where his moſt nu- 
merous miracles were afforded, they ſhould all want 


the advantage of the congruous timings to give | 


them their due weight and efficacy. Hammond. 


; The timing of things is a main point in the diſ- | 
Cr yo of all affairs. | 


5 tu 
This tis to have a virtue out of ſeaſon : 


A man's conviction ſhould be ſtrong, an ſo 


well timed, that worldly advantages may ſeem to 
Addi iſon. 


have no ſhare in it. | 
x gulate as to time. 
o the ſame purpoſe old Epopeus ſpoke 
Who — the court, IN fon 4 To ſtroke. 
| Addiſon. 
3. To meaſure harmonically. 
e was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 
Was tim'd with dying cries. Shatkeſp. Coriclanus. 


able; timely ; early. 
If this arch-politician find in his pupils any re- 
_- morſe, any feeling of God's future judgments, he 
perſuades them that God hath ſo great need of 


men's ſouls, that he will accept them at any time, 


.and upon 'any condition interrupting, by his vi- 
ful return towards | 
Raleigh”s 72 of the World. 


God, a 


Nor fits it to prolong the heav- nly feaſt 
Timeleſs, indecent, but retire to reſt. Pope's Oayſ. 


time. : 
A pack of ſorrows, which would preſs you Jon; 


If anprevonted, to your timeleſs grave. Shakeſpeare. 
8 Noble Gloſter's death, 
Who wrought it with the king, and who perform'd 


The bloody office of his timeleſs end. Shak. R. II. 


1 time.] Seaſonable; 


ſufficiently early 
The weft glimmets with ſome ſtreaks of FR | 


To gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Happy were I in my timely death, 

7 Could all my travels warrant 2 they live. Shakeſp. 

Lest hear ſhould hinder us, his timely care 


' N 1 ent provided. Milton. 
I' to my charge, 
"And how my N by my timely Cares ede. | 


14 


jr 
0 


Eftrange./| 


18 


— 


| 


| 2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 


grey 


LIM Fit 1 255 


vs timely of what E (he eee Mien | 
- Timely advig'd, the ex eit * e 
Better not dothe dev! than ry ſwore. Ari os ty bs Ae 64299 rin by 
"Ti" MEPLEASER. . 1 [fi pita |* len an hel born 1 that 
One who tomplies * 28 ing came bvet was i Hmpid as rock'witer, Bey! 
„Hine a Eres ve: 1.46 e hole Who haveipreſerve eee 05 
wer, y 2 J. _ not fuffer"the e 
dal, the ſuppliaiits Tor tHe feapies oil then |. dere ths e pe 
Timepleaſers, flat: ce:ersy foes to nobleneſe. Shakeſp (Ny grotto oor mag gay one SE 
is igen *. J. „ ee and . 2. To been ſ: e 
:!:. hot Cntr tas, 
| trimmi nd ti Z Which a ral 
but two words for ng Links x Aden th ne e deten. ache and 


| church of England, this wh produce. 7 | 
South 


TIMID, adj. [timide, Fr. tiapidus, Lat. 
Fearful; timorous ; wanting courage 
i Por is the triumph o 'erithe Hel have: Theinfon| 


wanting boldneſs. 


| Tir DT v. 4. , [timidite,' F 7 


Lat. from timid.] Fearfulneſs ; timiorouls | 


neſs ; habitual cowardice. 


The hare figured puſiflanimity and re fron 
its temper. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


T1'MOROUS, adj. | timpr, Latin.” Fearful 


full of fear and ſcruple, 
Prepoſſeſſed heads will ever doubt it, — ti 
morc u: beliefs will never dare to try its 
Bison Vulgar Errours 
The * flames, vhilſt yet they were conceal 
In tim'reus doubts, with pity I beheld ; 
With eaſy ſmiles diſpell'd the Gleat fear, | 
That durſt not tell me what I dy'd to bear. * 


'Ti'MOROUSLY. adv. from Fimorous. 


Fearfully ; with much fear. 
We would have had you heard | 

The traitor ſpeak, and tim'rouſiy confeſs , | 

The manner and the purpoſe 0 55 his treaſons. Shak, 

Though they had ideag-ennugh/ to diſtingui 
gold from a ſtone, and metal from wood, yet the 
but timorouſ 
pretend to. {Att their real eſſences. 

Let daſtard ſouls be timoronfly wiſe : + » 
But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 
Far-fancy'd ills, and de out of Ar, 

A. Phillips, 
Ti MoRousNeEss. rn. (from bee. 


Fearfulneſs. 

The clergy, through the ca of mobi 
among them, were refuſed to be heard by their 
council. 114 Swiſt, 


Ti'uous. 44%. [from tins. þ Baryt timely ; 
not innate. Obſolete, - + 

By a wiſe and rimbus inquiſition, he peccant 
humours and bumcuriſts muſt be diſcovered, 
purged, or cut off. Bacon. 


TIN. 2. fe ten, 8 E. 
1. One of Rs primitive 5. 9 called by 


the chemiſts Jupiter. 


Quickſilver, lead, iron, and tin, have en or 
| blac kneſs. Peacham on Blazoning. 
Ti „ore ſometimes holds about one ſixth of tin. 

4 N codward, 


| 


[ 


Locker 


: 


4 


To Tin, v. 4. [from the noun, To cover 
with tin. 

A keep the earth from 

he employed a | 1 5 of iro 


forated,, ** {1 tu / 3669 
The cover may be ! over only by-nailing 
* tin plates over it. Mortimer $ 71 andry, | 
If, 0 tk a ſaucepan is ch 1 TE 


ng into the veſſel 
tinned over and — 


|Trncar. 2. ½ A mineral. 


The tincal of the Perſians ſeems to 0 10 0 Gy 
ſocolla of the ae and What our borax is made 
of. "KJV 1 : : 1 Winedward, 


10 


« 
= 


1 
* 


* 
— 


ll 
4166 


[3 


2 


1 


* 5 
7 


* 


ventured on ſuch terms which ſhould }- 


— 


ö 


Q 


. 


17085 e {rom — Colour 


ſtain ibs my) She 
at 3 hat hk 
W his tin gilde the. TIO 


The firſt ſcent of a veſſel laſts, and the ring fle 
e firſt a pg of, Ben Jonſon, 
x evening ei 5 
— awethiſt is . Thbonifo, 
Tr NCTURE:; n / teinture, Er. Uikfura, 

from kinchi, Dat.“! 
1. Colour or taſte ſoperadded by fome. 
thing, 
The Acht wt be fer ne 
ſible paſſage from bright colours to dimmer, which 
Italian e call The middle tinfiures. _ 
Wotton"s Archit 
* Hence the meme lanet gilds her wy 
By tincłurt or refle&ion they gh NI 
Their/ſmall peculiab. © Milt, 
Ts the fate of minted) * cnowledgt 
Come pure to en but, paſſing through the eye; 
And ears of ot nen. at takes a tinfture 8 
From every channel. 5 . Denbay. 
Pala belcted thing 2 im, and, like a 
coloured glaſs before his eyes, Cafts its own colour 
and tincture upon all the images of things. $1), 
To begin the practice dr t with a light tirc- 
ture of the W to e ourſelyes 10 05 corn 
of thoſe who ate judtzes. Dryder, 
Malignant tempers, w kind of life they 
ate engaged in, will diſcover their natural tin4ure 
of mind. Addiſm. 
Few in the next geprration., 4 will not write 


£ 
x © 


* 


11 


TS 
Til 


and read, and have an carly tincture of religion. 


| Addiſin. 

ire of her joy, and ſqurce of her delight ' 

O! wing'd wich pleaſure, take thy happy fight, 

And give 162 future morn a r of thy white. 

| Fur. 
All manners take a tinfture 8 our — 

Or come diſcolour d through our paſſions e 

b rior. 

Have, a care leſt ſome darling ſcience ſo far 

prevail over your mind, as to give a ſovereign 

tinfure to all your other ſtudies, 'and diſcolour all 

your ideas. | Halli. 


2. Extract of ſome drug ei in ſpirits. 
In tinctures drawn from vegetables, the ſupertiu- 
- ous ſpirit of wine diſtilled oft, leaves the extract of | 
the vegetable. Boyle 


To T1“ NCTURE.. V. 4. "[from: the noun. ] 
1. To imbue or impregnate with ſome co- 
lour or taſte. 
The bright ſun compacke the precious ſtone, 
Imparting radiant luſtre like his owh”: 1 
He tinctures rubies with their roſy . . 
And on ert ſpreads a heavenly blue» . 


A little black paint ee dent) 
Say colours. Watt 
2. To imbue the mind. 

Early were our minds a. * a 1 

iſhing ſenſe of and evil; carly we 
[wy of a divine 0 baly fear of offending» 
- ſown an our hearts. 791 24d 71 ne, 


* 
Ke 


= 


W 


4 
1 


. N N 1 


l Strits on che finde — * neh g cer 


„ 2 


her DT eker greet 


SHO 3 


"4 ee thpek © a Quhelfo, |] *0" Tue eres uf then th it mal th - Bible. N 
Te theſe, ee 92 758 . Fer lo When err een 2 e lh ay char fame 
aimed, * go a ; e . talking of us3 ur 18 * con- 


feels harp quick pain with a ſen⸗ 


n 8 


1 
| . Any thing mint 


. * „ T4. een fon A | 
| | ced. 1: Wölfel a, oF" — 
E. . e eee bi b we, a found, in tie S Ts is perb pe 2. 
18 


n 


- gown f reſpect of yours ; 1 
reps vert! 9 l. 
we. pf ee fx 


bs 0.4 7 „en. 1 
With falſe lultre; 


r go! ** 


AN 


The 15 1 et, 
By int pps tet, 


"any thing ſhewy and of little thou 4 
"or favours 


common who ? 
Vet ſcattef'd here and 1 ſomie behold, WS PE 


Who.can diſceyn, the tinſel from the gold. — 
If the man Will tos x thr pt examine * uper- 


fs pant yy "Sack, | * * DH, 315 b 22 good, be undeceives A 1 * * * 
x oever our trading I ng d wou nder, be . 
| — e e eee |_|. Pe boy ſenator yet fl f lands Be an Men | Soft. 
Becauſe Iriſn nen will ſoon turd toi,, 3. 10 1.cuther.. Pain Or — 3 ſure with * tinſel inſects, whom a court Maintal * 
And wool it is gteaſy, and e Jax] . ſenfation of — 9nd ſenſe. of this That counts your beauties 9 by e 
Tr DEK DOx. . Af inder and gere]. word i rs not very well Sorthined. 1 * all your cobwebs o'er the eyes © © Ys, 
bor r holdin ＋ 22 n 1 f 5 * ML They fuck pollution Nene their tingling veins. muſe's wing ſhall bruſh' you all away. 1%; 
at worthy Fee once the bellows © Tickel. | To 'T1'NSEL. v. a, from the noun.] To 
"ha rinderbox of all his fellow. Hudibras, In a pally, w<&imes.the cferfation! or feeling | decorate with cheap- ornaments; to» 


He might even bs ng employed his titur is either totally abeliibed, or dull with a ſenſe of | 


in catching r making danterns and kinder- tingli ng. th © = Arbutbnor, 
14 70 Arerbug. To INK. I, *. Tes, Lat. tintian, 
T1NE. . Lb, Tink] 2 Welſn.] To make à ſharp ſhrill noiſe. 
. The tooth of 25 4833 ſpike of A TY THOR „. , [from tink, becauſe their | 
foi nn way of proclaiming their trade is to 
— che SE pare gland thy dvr beat a kettle, or becauſe in their work | 
—_ wh though dem Mortimer”s Upfeapdry. they make a tinkling noiſe, ] A mender 


of old braſs. 
Am not I old Sly's "on 
maker, and now by ' preſent) ro 81 a finter ? 
7 BAN 4 il! 2 e 
My co medals by hs pound | 
May be with leartied' utice weigh's 2 - 
To turn the balance, Otho's head 
. | May be thrown in: and for the mettle, 
| The coin may mend a tinker*s kettle. 


75 TI NXKLE. v. 1. Lrinter, Fr. tinnio, 


Lat.] 
I. To make a Bard quick ils 3: to clink. 


717 
» : t iQ 


2. Trouble ;_diftrels,” ; Tu 
The tragical ff, h 
Vouchſafe, O thqu the mouraful' te, 1 
That wontꝰ ſt the tragick tage for to direct, . 
In funeral complaints and wailful tine. . | 


To TIN E. v. 4. I ynan, Saxons] / 
1. To kindle; to light; to ſet on dre. 
Strifeful Atin in their ' Abbborn nnd 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance t d. pen. 
The clouds 
Jene or puſh'd; with windy,: rude in their ſhock, 
Tine the dent lightoing 3 en driv'n 


„ by education a card- 


dong The daughters of Zion ate baitghty; and walk 

.. Kindles * gumm bark of ffir. | Milton, with ſtretched out necks, n 4 tintling with 

The prieſt with rt hands was Ho to tine | ot feet. I | ATI 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. Ln is feeble hand a eie brew, | 


3 Which flutt' ring, ſeem'd to loiter as it flew : 
Juſt, and but barely, to the mark it held, 
And faintly tinkled on the brazen ſhield. 


. .. Dryden's A neid. 
The ſprightly horſe 


Moves to, the muſick of his tinkling bells. Dedſley. 
2: It ſeems to have been improperly uſed 


2. [unan, Saxon, to 47 Wo tha. 
To TINE. v. 2% 
1. To rage; to ſmart. "Spenſer. 
2. To fight, | LATTE 
Eden ftain'd with blood of many a band _ 
1 Scots and Wiler ee that tined on his ſtrand. 


_ 


22 


Spenſer. Wn, Pope: Ws 
To Tracks; v. a. [ringo, Lat.] To im- The wand"ing, rears that thine between the 
| 3 


pregnate or unbue with a Nee or 
taſte. 

Sir Roger Is ſomething of an n Sa his 
virtues, as well as imperfections, are Saged by a 
certain cxtravaganons which makes them particu- 
larly his. Addiſon's Spectator. 

A red powder mixed with a little blue, or a 
blue with a little red, doth not preſently loſe its 
colour; but a white powder mixed with any co- 
lour is preſently tinged with that colour, and is 

equally capable of being tinged- with any colour 
whatever. 9 ewton's Opticks. 

If the eye be tinged with. any colour, as in the 
jaundice, ſo as to tinge pictures in the bottom off 
the eye with that colour, all objects 1 tinged 12 


The grots that echo to the rinkling rills... 


Pope. 

3. To: hear 4 low quick noiſe. | 

Wich deeper brown the grove was overſpread, 
A ſudden horrour ſeiz'd his giddy head. 


facturer of tin, or iron Auger over, 
R ' Didft thou never POP © wa Þ 
Thy head into a tinman's hop 1 Prior. 


TI xNE N. . , [from tin ; vin, Saxon. 
One who works in the 8 mines. 


need live aces ground, that were cinners. 
Bacon Henry VII. 


with the ſame colour. AP eruton. TY 9 a ner ich, | 
She lays ſome 9 aides [IRR x:. n wi L 
To tinge the.chyle's infipid tides | 2 b tin. aj { 1 Za 8 
Elſe we ſhould, want wk gibe and ſatire, | Thoſe. E 1 what. bug into 1 * 1 


And all be burſt with pure good - nature. Prior. 


The infuſions of rhubarb and Taffroh ringe the fringe 


| Drayton. 


urine with. a high yi ow.  Arbuthrot on Aliments. Trixranay, nf. A certain cuſtomary 
Ti'xnGznT:;' ab}. tingens, Lat. } Having: | duty: anciently paid to the —— 
the power to tinge. NP. 


Ties. 1. J. [etincelle, Fr.] 


I, 
This wood, by the tinture-it afordea; appeared 
1. A kind o ſhining cloth. 


to have its coloured part 8 but as for tbe 


white part, it appea leſs entiches Win the A tinſel vail her amber locks did ſhrowd, N 
Cingent fa Wr n te e "That "lene ane det go nor hide, Fabf. 
2 ant! + 49 IST) » 4 *. 


1 - 7 


Prior. 


. 
And his ears tin led, wo the colour fled, Dryden. : 
TIN MAN. 2. % Lin. and man, J A manu- 


adorn with luſtre that has no value. 
Hence, you Phantaſtick poſtillers 1 in ſong, 
My text deſeats your art, tis Nature's tongue, | 
Scorns all her riaſei/'d' metaphors of youy * 


CA 


Illuftrated by nothing but herſelf. 'Cleteland.” 
She, rel bt er in robes of varyin hues, 
With ſelf-applauſe her wild creation views 3 


# 
24 


* 
J. LUeinte, Fr. tinta , I Talk] A 5e 3 ; 


Sees momentary monſters riſe and fall, 
And with her own fool's colours pile them 


TI Nr. 2. 


a colour, 
Whether thy hand ſtrike kt ths e eaten, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at ey'ry line; 
Or blend in beauteous fim the'colour'd maſt 
And from the canvas call the mimick face. 
The virtues of moſt men will only blow, © 
Like coy auriculas, in Alpine ſnow : 
Tranſplant them to the equinoctial lines 
Their vigour fickens, and their tints decline. Harte. - 
Though it be allowed that elaborate harmony of 
colouring, a brilliancy of tints, a ſoft andigradual 
tranſition from one to another, preſent not to che 
= what an harmonious concert of muſick does to 
ear; it muſt be remembered, that painting 
Tr bo 


is not merely a gratification of * Reynelds. 
1'NWORM. 2. . An inſect. ailey 
Trix x. adj. [tint, nd, Daniſh. 1 Little; 
ſmall ; puny. A burleſque word. 
Any r little tiny kickſhaws. Shak, Hen. IV. 
When that I was a little tiny boy, 


A fooliſh thing was but a toy» Shak. Tw. Night. . 
But ah ! I fear thy little fancy roves 


— tt. A 


2 - 


| 


On little females, and on little loves; 


—— 


Thy pigmy d and thy tiny ſſ | 
The baby playthings that adorn thy houſe. Sanfte 
LLP 1. , tiphen, Dutch. ] r 35 
; Point: z extremity. 
Aue no jewel needs to wear, 
Ther aH wy ne patho n 
e beard with the tip of their —— 


- 


They toue 
and wet it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Thrice upon thy fingers tip. 


Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Mon 
All the pleaſure d wells upon the rip of his tongue. 
Soutb. 


Koh [: She has fifty private amours, which. nobody yet” 
The Corniſh men, many bf them could for a 


knows any thing of but herſelf, and thirty clan - 
deſtine marriages, that have not been touched by - 
the tip of the tongue. Addiſon. 
I n6 longer look upon lord Plaufible as ridicu« . 
lous, for admiring a lady's fine tip of an ear and; 
pretty elbow. * | _- 
72 Tr. v. a. [from the. noun. ]* / ** 
1. To top; to end; to cover on the. end. 
In his hand a reed | 
| Stood waving, . tipp'd with fire. Milton's Par. Le.. 


Wich truncheon tipp d with iron head, 
The warriour to the lifts he led. _ Hudibras.. 
f How would the old king ſmile. 


- And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your. ſhoulders? 


F "Yo 4 %* 4 
; 4 k 
4 ' 


# 


To ſee you weigh the paws, when tipp with geld, 38 7] 


A * 
* * * 4 * 


| „Name your heroes one by e Spit. 
Trrrgr. 1. lerpper- Sax.] Somerking 
worn about the neck. 


| 3 white, with 4 fmall red croſs on | 
of fine linnen. Bacon. | 


the top : he had alſo a 

97 Ti PPLE. v, #. [tepel, a dug, old Teu- 
tonick.] To drink luxuriouſly ; to waſte 
life over the cup. | 


"Let us grant it is not amiſs to fit, 


T0 rel the bag of tippling with a FIG 


$ at noon. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
To Ti- PPLE. . 42. To drink in luxury or 
exceſs. 
While his canting e- e ſcann'd 
. Pp _ figures of her hand, 65 
et palmeſtry, and dines 
her fortune-telling lines. Cleaveland. 
a Tos ſhort meal he makes a tedious grace, 
Before the barley- pudding comes in place; 
Then bids fall on; himſelf for ſaving charges 
A peel'd lic'd onion eats, and tipples verjuice. 


we 
If a Number haply does invade ; 
hy weary limbs, my fancy 's Rill awake, 
oughtful of drink, Aer eser, in a mr 1 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale, Philips. 
5 1. . [from the . Drink; 
r. 
3 the ripple was paid for, all went fe ©." 
Tr ad. {from ripple.) - Tinh; 
I — if. tipple.] - Tiply ; 
drunk. 


: Merry,/ve fail from the ext, 
_ Half tippled at a rainbow feaſt. 
Tr'PPLER. 2. % a Try tipple. 1 A forriſh 
drunkard ; an idle drunken fellow. 
Tr'rsrarr. 3. % [tip and fa. 
1. An officer with a ſtaff tipped with metal. 
2. The ſtaff itſelf fo tipt. 
»One had in his hand a 


ops en at both ends with blue. Bacon, 
TI'rS V. adj. | from tipple.] Drunk; over- 
powered with excels of drink. 

The riot of the ripſy bacchanals, 


— Tearing the Thracian finger in their rage. * 
Welcome joy and feaſt, 
Mianight ſhout and revelry, _ 
„ Tiphy dance and jollity. ; Milton. 
Tr PTOE, nf. [1p and 7oe.] The end of 
the toe. 1 
Where the fond ape himſelf upreari h 
a Vpon his _tiptoes allem ſtately uh A 
Spenſer : Hubberd's Tale, 
He that outlives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Win ſtand a tip toe when this day is nam'd, 
And rouze him at the name of Criſplan. 5s . 
Stand zip candles are burnt out, and jocu 


+ Fiptoe on the miſty mountains tops. Shak. | 


1 


— 


| 
| 


| 


tipflaff of a yellow cane, | 


1 


ö 
1 


II 
= 


* * * 2 


. 8 8 © os, 


mt 


If I had ſuch a tire, this Facevf mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of kers. e. 
The judge of torments, and the King of tears, - 
Now fills 4 burniſh'd throne of quenchileſs fire, 
And for his old fair robes of Hght he wears 
W mantle of fark flame; the hh, 


r 
2 


When the fury took her ſtand "15: quit 
A hiſs from all Ly fnaky tire went und. Pepe. 


Furniture; tus. 

Saint 3 worth - 
Enkindles like deſire of high N 15 
Immediate fieges, and the tire of war 
Row! in thy eager mind. Pil b.. 

When they firſt peep ſorth of the ground, they 
ſhew their, whole tire of leaves, OP 


ſeeds. : 
To TIR E., v. a, [riuian, Saxon. ] 
1. To fatigue ; to make weary ; to haraſs ; 
to wear out with labour or tediouſneſs. 
Tir'd with toil, all hopes of ſafety paſt, 
From pray'rs to wiſhes he deſcends at laſt, Dryder. 
For this a hundred voices 1 deſire, 
To tell thee what a' hundred tongues wou'd 0 
Vet never could be worthily expreſt, 5 
How deeply thou art ſeated i in my breaſt. 


3. 


TRY" 


D#yden's Perfius. |- 


2. It has often out added, to intend the fig- 


nification. - 
Often a few that are ſtiff do tire our a greater 
number that are more moderate. Bacon s Eſſays. 
A lonely way 
The cheerleſs Albion wander'd half a day; 
Tir 'd out, at length a n ſtream he e 
ic 


[From attire or rr, from tiara.) 'T 0 
drefs the head. 
eren painted ber face, and tired her bed. 
21 Kings 5. 
To TIR E. v. . [teopuan, Saxon. ] To fail 
with wearineſs. 
T1'REDNESS.'#. % [from tired.] State of 
being tired ; wearineſs. 
Ir 15 not through the tiredneſs of the age 
the earth, but through our own negligence, 
it hath not ſatisfied us Hon, 
| a 


Tr RESOME. adj. [from tire. ] Weariſome ; ; 
 fatiguing ; tedious. 
Since che inculcatipg precept upon pug will, 
prove tireſome to the reader, the poet muſt ſometimes 
relieve the ſubject with a pleaſant and pertinent di- 


greſſion. iſon. 
eb Nothing i is ſo tireſome as the works of thaſe eri · 
ticks who write in a dogmatick way, da lan- 


40 


guage, genius, or imagingtion. 5 
Ti RESOMENESS. 1. 5 [from ir 
or quality of being tireſome. 


3: 


| 


. 


| 


ag hol | 
erb ill on Proviience. 3 
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118 * n 
ope's Dunciad. 4 Ready SS to the BE an. 
N a) 
"| RB ler. W be 8 5 — 
"BN Tou loweſt tire of e mult lie fopr- ot | 2 dab 
$644) . r ding 1s in, or elſe * 
"Ty Rite n ©" | thoſe your beſt pieces will be bf all uſe at fea, in "Tr e, or 
45 guy; to tap. 4 N any grown chat makes the billows to riſe. | _ Ws 3 
She writes loye-letters to the ih ie grace, EDIT Ralrig vs Efſays. . 
* tips the Wink before — . Stoos be r raphim another cow wh | 
j Werte, pts the l TE Gi 1 It = 03 nie 
14 l j under. men 6 's 4 
pu ene at his grandfather. 5 wer In all thoſe wars there wer l — 1 which 321 . — 
"x ae e ras by the elbow, Swift. | of them deing of ciel var of Gy) eee || -" Ebl Iphone _ theatre, and the fnge. 
5 odgment was, upon che Tus, * ' „ bcc Arbuthgor. | Tr couhtey. 19h Jak in; — ch 
oy 25 lady is  Þ Yor en oF . [Corrupted from oboe” or \ tiara, or * Folly, and * 45 f Wins, 
>> AM nl An Log a 32d Yar. 1 ji. | attire." A head-drefs. Tr Rwats.uf clan LA bis 5 
04 Wes 1 N * | her head ſhe worte a ., an x 
him with half a crown, Adorn'd with gems and ouches. -. 7785 Tie, 2 rn | 
Now, ſaid I, we are alone, ere is her picture: let me ſee; n deſtiny unſhuahable. en e ee. 


Tyr aut adj. {for gel. Cm. 


tive. 

11158 5 [corrupted / tom! phi, 
_ Conſumption; morbid | 

16 ssUE. . /; {tif/nes * ran, 10 Weave, 

Norman Saxon. ] Cloth interwoven. with 

gold or filver, or figured colours. 


In their glittering tie emblaz d 
Holy memorials, 2888 of real and love, 
Recorded eminent. Milton's Par 


. 


* 
= 


vP * 9 


A robe of riſſive, Riff wich golden wire 3 
An upper bats onee Helens rich. attire; | 
the fam'd:a treſa bro 


W e ding foliage e 
Dryden. 


9 
To Ti SSUE, v. 4. [from the noun.) To 
interweave; . va 9 
The chariot was cd bered with <loth Sf gold % iſſued 
upon blue. Bacon s New Atlantis. 
They have always frank of their bleſſings 
to countenance any great action; and then, accord- 


ing as it mould ptofp ok ue wp it ſome pre- 
1 tence or other. FA N N Sf. 'Witton, 


+ 
N 3 


Mercy will fe a 
| Fhron'd i in celeſtial ſhee 


& Win radiant feet the : er Tas down g 
Milton. 


Ar: 


„ eee eee 

1. A ſmall horſe : generally in contempt. 
No ſtoring of paſture with b agely tit, 
With ragged, with aged,” and. evil at hit. user. 

Thou mighe t have ta'en example 

From what thou read'ſt in ſtory 3 
Being as worthiy to fit. = 
On an ambling tie 


— 
* 


"+ 
% . 
da. " 
: ame 


4 thy predeceſſor Dory. 
2. A woman: in contempt. . 
What does this envious tif, but away to her fa- 
ther with a tale? | 'E ange- 
A willing tir that will venture her corps With you. 
© Dojdene 


Short pains for thee, for me a fon and heir, ' 
Girls coſt as many throes in bringing forth; 
Beſide, when born, the irs are little worth. Dryd. 


3. A e or tamtit. A Lat.] A 


bird. 
TiTBI'T. 5 pi V. adbit; tid, ten- 
der, and bit.] Nice bit; nice l. 
eſquire South with /iebirs till be 


ohn pam 
We, Arbutbnot. 


17 n adj. bp 1 Mey 4 


the payment 

tall, on mw ihe. eech * 
zjeſty, be entitled to a tenth part 
A 


| | ithes may be ta *. * 


The popith prieſt 
allegiance, bam 


TY 4 2 or W575 ray A. oe, in 82 


inch Jane. 


Th part a 
" the malware of am rw ou AT” 


— * 72 ©; 2432 / 5 \ 

Sometimes comes ſhe n. 's-tail, 
| Tickling the parſom as he lies aſleep, Ned Ne 

Then dreams he eee | 

2. The tenth 8 n 

Tbave ſearched man by man, = by Yor th 


1 ob dale was never loft in houſe before 
e F 
Since the i benden dey about chi gueſ- 
v4 
v'ry 125 l lobe man houſing Mines 1 
Hath been as dear aa eten. Shak. Foil. and CH. 
Small 2 5 py Portion, vnleſs K be 
mif inted for titles, 
0 enſive wars for religion are ſeldom to 


— 


approved, unleſs they have ſome Mixture of ci 


tithes "Bacon. 
To T1 RAB: LN a. e n 7 
dr; to le te tenth part, 


When L came 80 the tithing of them, 1 Wee 


them one with and will make an Iriſhm 
we, tithingmau - on Ir 
By decimation and a bad "death, 12219 
= hy revenges hunger for that food 


Which nature Joaths, take thou Rn tenth. 
ö 7 

When thou haſt made an end of Merion __ 
tithes of thine increaſe, the third year, the wh of 

| tithirg, give. undo th nee, fatherleſs, | - 


and widow. 


To TIT REA v.. To pay Ache. 


For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other — 


Tithe ſo as thy cattle; the Lord de not tnt, Tufer- 
TiTH ER. a fo {from tithe.) One who 
thers 18. HK. Te 
Ti THING. 3. % tit e, 1 atin, 
from tithe. J. ly 
1. Tithing is the number or company of 

ten men with their families knit toge- 
ther in a ſotiety; all of them being bonnd' 

to the King for the peaceable ava good 
behaviour of each of their ſociety : of 
theſe companies there was one chief per- 
ſon, who, from his office, was called]. 


. 


| Tr 711 As 


1 A general 


Dent. Avi, na- [ «ft 


140 


ra +: 


2 


"ofa Pad * 
as are the 

do higher chan the 1 5 
TY TLARKs . "07S "8 


an * 14 5 . Jake. like in 


* * . teach 


| 
their gg. : 


2 Te Fe. ela, f 


"fend prifing particulars: |' 
1 Three draw the experiments pf A. former four 
FY — titles and tables for 2 better drawing - . 


ations 5 — ms call compilers. 
.. Aravog 0 preferences that the 1 0 
England LEY Sa thall fingle « 


ou 
particular Plex, which give a handſome 5 — 
of their extellencies above other laws i ye Loney par 
or ticles of dhe fame... 
2. An appellation of honour. ++ "794 
Io leave his 55 „do leave bis babes, 
His manſion, and his titles in a place 


Fun rns himſelf” docs Hy ? Shakefs. Ascher, 


Man over men 


© 


lr 


wag 


- 


: WI fo 
Others with wiſhful — on Joby look, * 4 
When they have got their picture towards a book; 


Or pompous title, like a gaudy fign 


' 


Meant to betray dull ſots x0 wretched wine, 25 
5 A claim of right. ; | 
Let the title of "a — OOeY ht be ca wer 


tion; are we. not bold to- Hy and ny pon the 
* ſuch as are famous for their! {ill in the 
laws? | Hookers) 
Is a man impoveriſhed by purchaſe } it is be- 


| (rot, FI, bye ow hel]. 
onſtable 


is nothing but 2 C Coabvel. 
Poor Tom, who is whipt f — ti g 40 fh, <3 
ind Rock punis and impriſoned... 
Shakeſpeare's King — 


2. Tithe tenth part due to the priell. 
Though vicar be bad; or the parſon be evil, 

Go not for thy titbing thyſelf to the devil. Tuſſer. 
Ti THINGMANs #-/- [tithing and mas. I A 
petty peace-officer ; an under conſtable. 

His hundred is not?: at his command further than 


bis prince's ſervice; ;, and alſo every . may 
controul him. 


TITHYMAL., 2. /+ 
tythymallus, La in.] An herb. Ai ab. 
To T3 Tab Le v. 1. Lrinills, Li J To 
tickle, 
Juſt where Gs of life kis noſtrils hw, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin 7 
The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt 
The pungent grains of citiſlasi guſt. 
Tir ILLATT ION. 2. , Ltiri ugg Fr 
— Lat. from titillates] 
„The act of tickling;”®! © 
Tickling cauſeth laughter 3 the 8 the 
emiſſion of the ſpirits, and ip .of the = al 
flight from titillation. 8 
2. The ſtate f being tickled. wo 


In W the acid particles { 


| theoih eee 


„ itillar 95 


OL. II. 


\ 
| 


* 
& $3 


* 


[rithymalle, French; 18 


Religious fitled them the ſons of God, 


| Tr TLELESS: ad. [from 


1 


1 


fo Wen Pas 
N Way | 


cauſe he paid his mobey for a he, and took a bad 
title for a good. 8 W 
de "wy our duty | 
| Such r wd as we can build, to þ hwy! | 
ld prevent what we, ſhould do, © | 
: Aa Yi 5 [in him 'by their praiſe. Dryden. 
If there were no laws to protect them, there 
were ho Uving in this world fbr good men; and in 
effect there would be no laws, if it were a fin in 
wem to try a ae or right themſelves by them. 
; Kettleworth. 
To revenge their common injuries, though you 
had an undoubted title by your birth, you had a 
greater by your courage. Hoden. 
Conti would have kept bis title * Add. 


any ching * aſh not a ue e hrer one, 


Count bern. 


2 T. IE. v. 4. [from the nun. 10 


carey to name ; to call. 
eſs; that ſaber rate öf men, whoſe lives 


e; all Ar fame, * 


Shall jeld u all their virtue: 
5 * F Milton“ $ Paradiſe Left. 


aebi 


SI or appellation.” Not in uſe. 
why moo ot e ritleleſs, "6" uz 

Tm 18 a name o | 
of e 5 eee Ceriolanus. 
"Fx TLEPAGE. 2. /. . [tithe and page. 


e containing the title of a 


+ 


ho ben. pleaſed to have ſeen-our 
oon names n of the * 25 


lamville 0 


=|þ 


" furniſh out ſo much as a you page with propriety. | 


O the difcretion of a girl! .he willbe a ſlave to 5 


rige. Waiting a Uo 


1 


| Trx . EY or tits: 1. „ A 
Ia. chick, or {mall I tl W fland- : 
icke, a little bim: cir - fignifies Fr 
' en les. eh 1 | 
ie ni ghtivgile is | foperetin of 6 ETA!» 
Before hin fits che fut fk 5 20 
And I unt to thruſt in AilFul throng, 


| Should Colin make judge of my foolerie. "Spenſer. 
» "The ritmouſe and the pecker's hungry brood, 
An Progne with her boſain ſtain d in blood. Dry. 
E Tartu v.a. ¶ formed, Iſuppoſe, from 
the ſound.] To, laugh with reſtraint; 


to laugh w ko much ae, 2 . 


ſound. 


T A flow'd oc Hi omg nt — up Pope, 

| , 1 00. 9 E 

Tr 17 . 5 (from the verb. e * 

1. A refrained laugh.” 4+ N 
2. Lk nom not ae it fig Agger in N. 1 

| From wheat go and rake out the rifters © . 
If care be not forth, it will riſe again Abe iT ufſer 

Tiſrrx 66S N from - #77. 


He made not lord z f eee, N | "ſmall partici ej 18 a dot. 
, ee eee, 
e 5 ann would never depart from  tittle. IT 
[3-4 My ; an, Macbeth, 0s; 2 |. <6. Angels themſelves difdaining . 7 - 
——The devil himſelf could-not gronounce a tirle \ approach thy temple, give ther in _ 
What to the ſmalleff r#/e thou ſhalt ſay 
| More hateful to mine car. care ele, | 5 
. A I ſuch title ſhould 1 belong | To thy derer harſh of . 
E 5 1 * er be ugh God and then = ne 
cer in a a 
+ 3 na hy el. : Mas 3h | performed their be God was yet bound 5 
Nam 1 u in- ud dien title of h. 7 South. 
ſcri « 1 Hi Nied Faſhion 4 a . 
Co Thie Hage i e e brenn. to A til al the panel, * 
Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. e | ing-room. IPL 
Our adverſaries encourage a writer who canno V ou are not advanced one fittle t 


'of what you intend. bee 


Trrrirrarriz. 2. /* (A word wenn 
from tattle by a ludicrous reduplicat 


Ne talk; n : — 2 EY 


Wi th love; and 7 the i 
5 3 "es ae As nl 1 
as trumpet, call to battl wits 
£ For a dine 2 has hab 
Was ſuſpected a the author. 
b r Arbutbnet's Eg of Jab Bull. 


r T1" TTLETATTLE:, . a. wo tattle.] 


1 | 


e 


To prate idly. 
1 ** are full in jour ggf 14 1 hers 
| upid, and there is C ; you now 
g * 'zood old x is Capt © —_ is eye 
TiTUBAa"T10N-#. J. [titube, 121 The 


3 


(411909 


xv? "Fg 


act of ſtumbling. A 


TiTULAR. ag}. [titulaire, Fr. from ſitu- 
lus, Lat.] Nominal; Ban ar confer- 
ire only the title. * 6 
would deliver the Kibg dom to * king 
of England to ſhadow their rebellion, and to be 
| titular and 122 head of thoſe arms, 
Bacon Henry VII. 
Thrones, virtues, powers, _ 
1 theſe magnifick titles yet remain, TH J 
y ti ular. eg. 
Ws Va 


W nd Auſtin were rl of vg 
e LA *RITY. . 


H life. 
Atom ke; ] The 
ſtate of bein ng 
l Auguffu 
i 


titular. bo 
3, and Tiberius, with thu- 52 
ty received the name of Imperator; . 
- Eg retain, the ſane even in its fitulark 
Brczon's Fulgar Frieurs, 
Ti TULARY. adj. Lanes, Fr, from ti. 
tulus, Lat.] 
1. Conſiſting in = tales: PE. 15 
The malecontents of his — 58 dete; 2 


* 


TY 


= 
— 


* 


baſe not tau 2 ORNnY of an higher bat Thy 
- aan s Henry . 7735 
N 3 Rr 2 4. 


Relating _ 


— > o — 
— — ——œ -- - * 
— 


a. * 43 is N 

1 38 5 e 8 
* © 
* 


ft 


| N 2 
52 70 from the b. ea e.] | 


1 9 LA word 


A. 
-A, I * 


* by, W * $0 1 
k . i © bra 
2 wot Y. * 


1 e ths 
Winiam the Conqueror, n his uſed J 
power of 'a.conqueror to reward his Normans, yet 

vt . 5 ” 4 Ny Jregunrh,, N E> 
the Conſeſſur 


The perſons deputed for 3 of theſt . 
maſſes were neither titulariem nor perpetual 1 
"i entirely conductitious. a 5 
exprefling ſpe 
from tantivy, che note ofa ahonting-hoen.] 
In a bright moon-ſhinewhite — won 
. tr, du, we mount and we * „ 82 
All rocking in 2 downy white cloud-: | 
r leſt our leap from the ky thould | prove. too far 
e flide on He | back of a new-falling ſtar. Ora. 
To. adv. [t0, Saxon ; te, Dutch, 
1. A PW coming between two verbs, 
noting the ſecond aß the object of 
\ the ye 5 — * ) 
| The delay our teaches us morti 
| A 


E936 — — 


res. , 


. It notes the intention. 


447 


— 


1 


Ambitious fool] with horny U to paſs. Hi 
Ober hollow arches of Ong. 5 
To rival thunder. % * Enid 

-. She rais'd a wat 5 
In Italy, to call me back. A s All for Ee 
The fre of deſpair, again I yo to try 
of arms, reſoly'd in fight to die. Dod. 


3. It notes the conſequence. 
I have done my utmoſt to lead my life fo plea. | 
- ſantly as t forget all misfortunes, - "Paper 
+ After an adjective it notes its obhect. 
Me ready are #0 try our fortunes 41 
Te the laſt man. ' Shakeſpeare's H. Iv. | 
Thee lawlefs ſword his children's blood ſhall med, 
| Increas's for flaughter, born te beg their bread. 
| Sandys. 
5. Noting, futurity. | 
It is — blood and bonts that can be conſcious 
of their own. hardneſs and redneſs; and we are ftill 
zo ſeek for ſomething elſe in our frame that receiv 


oſe impreſſions. | 
. To and 7 Backward and for- 
To ard fro. I ward. | 
Iſmay binds and looſeth ſouls condemn'd to woe, 
And ſends the devils on errands to and fro. Fairf. | 
The ſpirits perverſe _. | 


With eaſy intercourſe paſs to and fro, * 
To tempt or puniſh mortals, Milton. 


the joint to and fro Wiſeman's Surgery. 
. Maſſes of ma originallybeat off from the ſtrata | 
. of the neighbouring rocks, rolled t and again till 
they were rounded to the form of pebbles. 
Woodzvard on F. N. 
The winds. in diſtant regions blow, 
Moving the world of waters fo and fro. Addiſen. 
Tbe mind, when turn'd adrift, no rules to guide, 
Drives at the mercy of the wind and tide; 
Fancy and paſſion toſs it to and fre, 
A while torment, and chen quite fink in woe. 
| Young. 


To. prepoſition. 
1. Noting motion towards : oppoſed to 


rom. | 
With that ſhe to vm afreſh, and ſurely would 


have put out bis eyes. Sidney. 
= 'Tybalt fled; 6.4 |. 
| But by and by comes back to Romeo, 
And to 't they go like lightning. Shakeſpeare. | 


Give not over ſo; ta him again, entreat him, 

Kneel down before him. Shak. Meaſure 7 dr Meaſu 2 

In ro him again in the name of | 

tell me all gr? ov war 5 Wt | 

keſpeare's es 1. 

T*ll zo the woods among the Kapp bbs: jp | 

Come, let's away. Smith. 

2. Noting accord or adaptation. | 
Thus they with ſacred thought 

Mov'd on in ſilence te foft pipes. Milt. Par. Left. 


- l * 1 
q 
1 5 
p ws 
! * * 


E. 


w; Temes and ae. 0 


7. Noting op 


| 3. Noting 


B entley þ 


Dreſs it not till the ſeventh day, and then move] 


wn. % © 2 
# % * 
* 2 * 
4 4. 
7 * 
- 


Miko co dots * ou * TT” 
N 1 : i I” ) "JI 
* K, 9 

a | 


4g 1 ee 


0 5 jt 
* 3 Lord 
e , grace." 3 bakery: te vil: 
wp, Fa pic and let him tftat 's 
bee f. ink pledge me.” 5 1 
Now, to you, Riywbob: cap you gueſs — 25 
Wy ee den nden tr ghee \Deyder 


+ Noting: attention or application. 
Turn out, you rogue how like a beaſt 

Sir Roger's kindneſs extends to their ildren's 

' childrens © 15700 007 40% „ Kuen. 


8. ern addon r i FN 
Wiſdom he has, and to his wiſdom TO | 


n 


penal. 


6. Noting a ſtate or Place walker any one 
goes. i» 00 
Take you fome company, 4 away 5 horſe. 
Shake are. 
Ae . conchruar's e prent 2055 
o foe, unpuniſſi 4 f in a the Rebting geld Ei) 
Shall dare eren ſword and ſhield, 
—_— -- 2 > + FO 
amount. | | 
There were to the number of ches haikired 
bor ſe, and E many thouſand foot Engliſh. 


Nas , Bacon' 5 Fe with Spain. 

roportion. 

9: — nh; days were, though in re- 
ſpe& of ours, yet ſcarce as three to ts in com- 
pariſh. of theirs with whom he lived. Hooker. 

Wich theſe bars againſt me, 

| And yet to win he. the worl to nothing. 


"Tweety fo one offend more in writing too much. 
than too little even as twenty to one fall into ſick - 
neſs rather by overmuch fulneſs than by any lack. 


cham's Schoolmaſter. 

The burial muſt be by the ſmalineſs-of the pro- 

portion as fifty to one; or it muſt be holpen by 

ſomewhat which may fix the filver never to be re- 
ſtored when it is incorporated. 

Bacon: Phyſical Remains. 

With a funnel filling bottles; co their 9 

they will all be full. Ben Fonſon. 

Phyſicians have two women patients to one man. 

Graunt., 


When an ambaſſador is diſpatched to any foreign | | 


fate, he ſhall be allowed to the value of a ſhilling |. 
a day. _ Addiſon. 
Among. the ancients the weight of oil. was to 
that of wine as nine zo ten. 
Suppoling them to have an equal ſhare, the odds 
will be three to one on their fide. 
10. Noting poſſeſſion or appropriation. 
Still a greater difficulty upon tranſlators riſes 


from the peculiarities every language hath to itſelf. 


Tx Felton. 
11. Noting perception. 
| The flow'r itſelf is glorious to behold, | 
Sharp to the taſte, Dryden: Virgil. 


12. Noting the ſubject of an affirmation, 
I truſt, I may not truſt thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man : 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 
I have a king's oath zo the contrary. 


CIC s King Jabs. | 


In compariſon of. 


All that they did was piety 70 this, Ben Fonſon. | 


There is no fool to the finner, Who every mo- 
ment ventures his ſoul, 


14. As far as. 


Some ple Og of quick parts, could | 


not count to one thouſand, nor had any diſtinct idea 


of it, though they could reckon very well to e | 


1 


Coffee exhales in roaſting to the abatement of 


near one-fourth of! 10 Men 
Arbutbnot on Alimentss | 


. Oxvift,. 


 Tillegyn 6 


: 


| 


Arbuthnot on Coins. | 


+ 
Shakeſpeare. x 


* | Afrer an adjeftive'1 it notes. ace 


1 


3 What tie has he” 


* 


* 
— 
. 


N 
+ 
| 


+ 


1 


115.4 | Tntenta LY 3 rr 

Thie che conſul fees, 2 ves! 8 
+ Partalrek the poldlitk earerg and.with: his oye. 
Marks N 


Dray 0 In right ?- 
ed wm i e Wet: 7p 
in quarrel uſe it to the death. 
Fer and the dooming gods are deaf tear dag, 
Dryde, 


An were attentive 16 the godlike man, 
2 — from his lofty couch he thus began, Dy, | 
17. Noting obligation. 
The Rabbins ſubtilely. diſtinguiſh berge. 
- dity to God, and 1% our patents. Hol 
nzor is taxed with changing ſites, md 
on him to the contrary ? He j, 
not born their ſubject, and he is hav 5: by them 
to a very high degree. | 75 Dog de 
18. Reſpecting. eng 
N | 
And t our purpoſes he lives no more. $ 
The effects of fach a divifian wre'pernicious z 
the laſt degree, not only with regard te thoſe 14. 
vantages which they give the common enemy, but 
to thoſe private evil 12 they roduce in every 
particular. Py x Peda, 


19. Noting extent. 
From che begi r to — end all i is doe to ſuper. 
natural grace.” - Hammond, 


Om 
8 C4) 6 #4: 


20. Towards. | 
bo | Ke dend be arms o heav'ne. | Dryden 
1. Noting preſence. 


She {fill bearetk him an inviacible hatred, and 
revileth him to his face, F Swifh, 
22. Noting effect; noting conſequence. 
Factions cargied too high are much to the pre. 
judice of the authority of princes.” _ Vacon. 
le was wounded tranſverſe the temporal muſcle, 
and bleeding almoſt to death. i Wiſeman, 
By the diſorder in the elt, . great, numbers 
' were crowded to dean. Cum. 
Ingenious te their ruin, ev ry wb | 
Improves the act 'and-inftruments. of, rage *. ns 
Under how. hard a fate are women b rn, 
Priz'd to their ruin, or expos d to ſcorn! Wall. 
To prevent the aſperſion of the Roman majely, 
the offender was whipt to deaths:  D 
Thus, to their fame when anich d was the 
4 The victors from their lofty ſteeds alight, 504 
Oh frail eſtate of human things 
No to our coſt your emptineſs we know: Dy. 
A Britiſh king obliges himſelf by oath to ex- 
ecute juſtice in mercy, and not to exerciſe either 
to the total excluſion of the other. Addi jr 
The abuſe reigns chiefly in the country, 241 
found to my vexation, when I was laſt there, in a 
viſit I made to a neighbour. Swift, 
Why with malignant elogies increaſe 
The pegple 's fears, and praiſe me to my ruin? 


Smith, 
It mot be confeſſed to the 


ch of human 
ature; that this is det too juſt a 3 of itſelf. 


reome's 00. 


2 3. After a ha to notes the object. 


ive me ſome wine; fill full; 
I drink to th? general joy of the Whole table, 
And to our dear wr þ Banquo. Shakeſps 2 

Had the methods of education been directed i 
their right end, this ſo neceſſary could not have 
been neglected. | Locke, 
This lawfulneſs of judicial proceſs appears from 
theſe legal courts erected to Aids it to it in the 
apoſtles days. © Kettlewwthe 

Many of them have expoſe the wow s the . 
vate mifortunes of families. hs 

24. Noting the degree. .. 

This weather-glaſs was ſo placed in the mw 
of a ſmall receiver, that only the lender part of 
the pipe, to the height of four inches, eh - 
poſed to the open air. . 25 

Tell her, thy brother ae 0 3 = 


3 


— 


under 1 ben, and who] | 
Works of its kind} makes 
ben of a Rick, with all 


4 ea 0 1” 297 — ; 
$66 — = to notes the preſent day ;| 


"before. \morrow, the: day next coming; 
before xight, either the preſent * wi 


ht —_— co! . 
nig Banquo, 5 3 | 
C4 it find N n, 175 find fp out ts | wight, $hat, 
they chay's the boar. Otevay. 
77285 ought rather to de called a full pa ſe of 
committing fi vo day, than a reſolution of aa 
4 * . 


iy, as. ſubſtantives i in the 
other caſ 


nominative an es. 
To morrotu, and to-morrow, and to morrotu, 
Creeps in this petty. pace from day to ans 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools: - 4} 
The way to duty Shakeſpeare” i868. 
The father bf Solomon's houſe will have private 
conference with one of you. the next day-after % 
worre. | 
Ts day is ours, why do be fear? BOIL © 
Jo day is ours, we have it here; 
Let's anti bug neſs, bpolſh berpber, 3 
To the gods belongs to morrexy. Cooley. 
To morrow will deliver all her charms NS Js © 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. Dryd. 
For what to morrbwy ſhall quiner | 1 


England may change; vr Cloe ſtra 
Love and life ate'for'to a in Pier. 


day. 

Top. nf. lxaRe, Saxon. A paddock; 
an animal reſembling a frog > but the 
frog leaps,” the toad'crawls > the toad 


teaſon. 0 
From th extremeſt ward of th 
To the deſcent and Juſt below thy foot. bends! 
A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor. Shake eſp + © King Lear 
had rather be à fad, l 
And live: upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love © 
For others uſe. Shakeſpeare's s Othello. 
In the great plague there were ſeen, in divers 
ditches about London, many toads that had tails 
three inches longs whereas toads uſually have no | 
9 Bacon Natural Hi iftory. 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode; 
The hifling ſerpent, and the ſwelling road. ** 


To'aDF1SH. 2. /. A kind of ſea-fiſh. 
To'aDFLAX. 2. / A plant. 
To'aDsTONE.+n. . [toad and fone.) A 
concretion ſuppoſed to be found in the 
head of a toad. 


of that animal, is not a thing impoſſible. 
Brun Ful gar Errourt. 
To'ansTOOL. #. * [toad and Joo, T” A 
plant like a mu 
The griſly todeftool grown there mought I ſee, 
And loathing paddocks wang A on the ſame. hy 
S ere 
Another imperfect plant uke a muſhroom, but 
ſometimes as broad as a bat, called roadftoe!, is not 
ps Bacon. 
To ToAsT. a. Lene rarer 
1, To dry or heat at the fire. 
The earth whereof the graſs is = parehed 
with the ſun, and toaſted, is commonly. . wes 
earth, Baces' s Natural Hiſtory.” 
To allure mice I find no other magie k, than to 
draw out a piece of toaſtid cheeſe. Browns. 
2. To name when a health is drunk. To 


toaſt is uſed 1 i W __— axe 
Dmamed.; 1 


Bacon. 


May ſpoil what you te night propoſe TIS | 


* 85 01 . 


is accounted venomous, perhaps without | 


The toadftone preſumed to be found | in the head |. 


13 
1 


i 


| 
; 
[. 


| 


3 — 


- 


L 


8 *. 


i j 


| that were on her fide. 401 


Ton x CCONTST\, . / 
Top. u. /. 


1. A buſh; 


Tos. 3. /. [za, Saxon; teen, Dutch. ] The 
divided extremities of the ket; the 0 


Or 


bealths. * 
We ill try the empire you ſo _ have boaſted 
| And, if we are not praie*d;'we Il not W 11 
.be de verb.. 9467 px * ö 
Bread dried before the fire. n 
Vou are both as rheumätick as des der pos 1 
ven cannot dae dear with another's infifmities, 


I. LA. s Hopry IV. 
Every thied day hs a ſmall T of manchet,: 
| dipped in oil of ſweet. almonds new. drawn, and 
nr loaf ſugar, Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 
2. Bread dried and put into liqu N. 
4 Where 's A the n r 


often drunk. 


I ſhall likewife mark out ppg; toaſt, the club |. 
number of votes“ 


in which ſhe was elected, and 
4 : Addiſon. 
Say, why are beauties prais'd ad honour'd moſt, 


in America. 


The flower of the tobacco conſiſts of one Raf, is 


funnel- ſnaped, and divided at the top into five 
deep ſegments, which expand like a ſtar the ovary 


becomes an oblong roun iſh membranaceous fruit, | 
. which is divided into two cells by an intermediate 
| pabeition, and pace with ſmall roundith ſeeds. 


| Miller. 
2 tris a lat now Tf = 
And, if Terr not, by his proper Tal 
Figure, that 's like tobacco - ſtopper. Hudibyas. 
Bread or tobacco may be — but reaſon 


at firſt recommends their trial, and cuſtom makes 
them pleaſant. Locke. 
Salts are to be drained out of the clay by water, 
before it be fit for the Ng Nr. tobacco ok» age or 
bricks, 4 wa 


/. [from tobacco.] A 
preparer and vender of tobacco. 
/.. [totte haar, a lock of hair, Ger- 
man. 1 I believe rightly. 


a thick ſhrub. e 
Within the ivie ted 

There ſhrouded was the little god; 

I heard a buſy buſtling. Spenſer s Paſtorats. 


nds. a * 
Every eleven 1 tods, vine ted yields a 
pound and odd ſhillings. Shakeſp. Winter Tale. 


fingers of the feet. 
Come, all you ſpirits, 
And fill me, from the crown td. thi tos; i 
Of direft cruelty. Shakeſpeare” s Macbeth. 
Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 1 
And Laughter, holding both kis üde , M 
Come, and trip it, as you go, | 4 L0G 
On the light fantiſtick.ro Milton. 
Luaaſt. to enjoy her ſenſe of fling age 
A chouſand little nerves the ſends 
Quite to our foes, and fingers ends. 


<< 


* A ee e wink nl 


'T OBA'CCO. . /. {from Tobago or Tobage | | 


3 — 


- „„ „% ² ent C 


| Nite) jel regfed m VE gy: 
mY 1 | Some vere bee wa hath foe ll 


; 


| 


bl 


Obſolete, 


5 R R. ad. [xopopany Son] Bev | 


: 
: 


| Wherein the : 
As 


I all his e 


2. A certain weight of wool, twenty-eight | ru Lo weary; to; overlabour. 


9 TY 441. ”" 
* ; ö 
a * 
r 


1 le an epilogue; to make plata s 


Shake 
80 hall th ey departthe manor with the corn and 
the bacot rofore him that hath won it. ' SpeFfatey, 


Torr. 1. ,, Lioftum, law ae A We 
| where à me 


en 8 
Ke! Gewa and dinkwerth. 


To'or. 8 L Latin. ] Were N 


n Adar, 
conſuls can propoſe 
3 mere proce without practice, 


aſterly as 
Shakeſpeare” $'Othetla, 


| So-rival'd greatneſß? or to harbour fled, . n Toos' HER. ad. log xBepe, deren. | 
W ogg, All 1. In company). 
akeſpeare's Tr y | .. We turn'd o'er many books rogetber.. Shak: . 
Some ſquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack; yo” together went jnto the wood, 22 
; Whoſe game id whiſk, ure | apart; not in —_— SY” 
Pope. |; . ng joined * er. 


3. In the ſame place, 
She lodgeth heat and cold, and weit and dy, 
And life and death, and it * War * 


2427 


4+ In the ſame. tim. 


The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's tan? 
' . Why deck'd with all that land and ſea ug tag he and I live — 10 Gal Not de 
| Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador d? Poe... 0 i the worſt poet. Lo ad 
To'asSTER. a, from tag.] He who | ithout intermiſfion. 
toaſts. / ( 1 5 The Portugueſe expected his 5 almoft a8 
1 We amol ke delioh gage ?ogetber after the battle. Dryden. 
| . e mple mager; take elight 8 They had reat deb ce Un the iſh 
To ſee our women's teeth look white 3 rech N 2 os 
f And ev'ry ſauty i- bree fellow "5 1 r one of their r whigh Lifted 4 
| Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. en A : 8 jor F 
6. In concert. 


| (4 
The ſubject is bis confederaey math Henry the 
Eighth; and: the Wars they made together upon 
France. 4 n "ah 


7. In contin 


Some tree's broad * tegetker ſew'd, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round. Milton. 


8. TocgrTRER with. Tn emi 


a ſtate of mixture with.” : 
Take the bad 80 . with the 7 


Dryden: kde, 


'To Tot r. . 1. Irilian, Saxon; tuylen, 


Dutch.] To labour perbaps, origi- 


nally, to labour in tillage. 
This Percy-was the man neareſt my foul 3 
Who, like a brother, toil*d in my affairs, 

And laid his love and life under my foot, * Sbaluſp. 
2 - Others ill-fated ate condemn'd tor, F 
Their tedious life, and mourn thei putjoſtblafied 
With fruitleſs a. 5 Prior. 

Ne views the main chaterer ne below. geen 


2 Torr. as. ow 30 1525 


1. To labour; to Work 45 152 8 2 
Teil'd out my uncouth paſſage, forc'd to ride 
Th' untractable abyſs. | Milton. 


He, tail d with works of war, retir'd himſelf 


T0 Italy. Shakeſpeare's rapes, II. 5 
Toll 1. Liam the verb.] 
1. Labour; atigue. 
They live to their great both te and grief, 
: wheet the dlaſphemies of Arians oe ens 
| Nat to irkſpme toil, but to delight F 
| | He'inade us. . Mitton 


The love of praiſe, howe'er conceal'd by art, 
Reigzns more er leſa, and glows in eu ry heart; 
The praud to gain it tilt and toils endure,” , 
The modeſt ſhun it, but to make jt ſure. Young, 


2. [ Tolle, toilet, Fr. tela, Latin. I. 80 
* ſnare woven or meſhed. 
She looks like ſſeep - | 
As ſhe would catch another A WE TV 
In he MAP toil of grace. 
et $i $ Amtony al Clpane. 
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Ss. 
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1 
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. 
* 1 
= 


"TE dere rim A]. Laborious ; 


Ah the abſent claims, the dead a tear; 


"Fo" K EN. 


N 85 N 125 
uh had fo 1 . A teten in 
1 2 ſhot up the Chriſtians as f 
— in a All giedt WF Kinolles. \ 
8 ſpirits $93 Sx 
| Beargreat and 5 e with rack „ 
5 & Naas when, fick caught, 
2 th - ho: bw. 25 899 
1 105 toll of i Dine. 
1 — -thbu haſt fram'd a toil * 


Crowd thy — thy virtue's ſpoll. Dryd. 
o” OE 1. 7 [OFT ney 8 A drefling- 
5 "exchange; returns in 


The geen che 
a . 3 ac 94 a 
"Ant che lnb thbdire of the fal teak Pepe. 


weary. 
N TIAL 


re plan; yt ith the wr Fre 
vw W on. 
Ike ane the fourth icommandment was not 

the tate of ignoceney; for ia. that 


= 


. N White. | 
"HE be f We in theſe my walks ? Milt. 
dend, mill tet ae dear, 


& 


Recal thoſe nights that closd thy t6i/ome days, 4 
- Stiiihtar thy Parnel in his living lays. Pope. | 
TO tt30MENESS. . f 


Weariſomeneſo:; ; laborioaſneſs, 


Saxon; paſts Dutch.] , 
1. ign. 


* 4 a4 


Sew me a token for good, that they nklits lage | 


me may ſee it. 


Eu. 
2. A mark. 


m _—_— 17. 


2 dich nies ex: how of dhieiiits.[ 


and induſtry of China. H 
Whereſoeyer you ſee ingratitude, you —_ 
infallibly conclude that there is a — ſtack of 
ill-nature in that breaſt, as you may know that 
man to have the plague upon \ whom you ſee 41 
lem. 
3. A memorial of friendſhip ; 3 an evidence 
of remembrance. '  - 
Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 
A taken from her daughter, my fair love. Shakeſp- 
Whence'caras this? | 
This is ſome token from a newer friend. Shakeſp. 
Pigwiggen gladly would commend © 
Some toten to queen Mab to ſend, 
Were worthy of her wearing. Drayt. N 
T7 Tore. < 4. [from the noun. 
make known. Not in uſe. 


What in time proceeds, 


Moy me de future vu put der. ' Shatef. | 
Tor p, pret. an 2 paſſ. of tell. Men- 
tioned; relat P 8 


The acts of God, to nen 8 


Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be told. Mi hon. | 
To Tols. v. a. 


[This ſeems to be ſome 
barbarous provincial word.] To train; 
to draw by degrees. 

Whatever you obſerve him to be more frighted at 


than he ſhould, tele him on to by inſenſible degrees, 
Locke. | 


till at lat he maſters the difficulty. 


To'LERABLE, adj. [tolerable, Fr. tvlera- 
bilis, Lat.] 


1, Supportable ; that may be endured or 
ſupported. 


Vourſelves, who have fought thaw) ye ſo - 


cuſe, as that ye would have men to think ye judge 
them not allowable, but tolerable only, and to be 
borne with, for the furtherance of your rpoſes, 
till the corrupt eſtate of the church may be 
reformed, Hooker. 
It ſhall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day 
of } udgment than for that City. Matt heco, *. 1 Fs 
Tald and heat ſcarce ner Milton. 


was no be labour for man or q 


[ from” zoil/ome.] | 
mT. (taikns, Gothick ; racn, | 


70 


better 


Swot 


310 


un — may by continual oppreſſions 


To LBRABUEN BGS. 2. „ from 


To". ERABLY, atv 
Nr 


pe endured, | 


46 J 
Paſſably ; nicer yall wt n; \mode-| 
rately well. va 
Tomte us bound 10 these laxer ſtrata ite 
that are feilt toll firms Woodward's Nat. HY. 
The — to whom this head belonged laughed 


| 
12. 
U 


ö f 


fr 
ted Pine ſelf rolerably at a ball. 


Addijſen's Shy 
'To'1.BRANCE. . {rolerantza, Latin; 
tolerance, E 1. J | ie enduring; act 
of Enduring. Not www though a FO 
word. nn 


——— — "ye a fp + 


Diogenes one bete 468 came "EP. 

e bak ging, to 0 Wes by his tolerance; 4 
of the people came bim, pitying him: Plato 
| paſling-by, and knowing he did it to be ſeen, ſaid, 
If you pity him indeed, let him alone to himſeif. 


Bacon's Apophthegms. 


own eternal weal, a tolerance or endurance of 

made happy D bleſſed eternall). 
Hammond 8 

75 To LER TL G. 4. [tolero,. Lat. lerer, 


Fr.] To allow ſo as not to hinder ; 3 to 


ſuffer; to paſs, uncenſured. 

Inaſmuch as they did , reſolve to remove only 
ſuch things of that kind as the church might beſt 
ſpare, retaining the refidue z their whole counſe 
is, in this point, utterly condemned, as having ei- 
ther proceeded from the blindneſs of thoſe times, 


6ꝙ6'I:'! — * 


3 2 * 


glory, or from an erroneous 0 
things might be tolerated for a while, Hooker, 
We ſhall tolerate flying horſes, harpies, and ſa- 


moralities LOS: their ſubſtantial falſities. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


Men ſhould no ir ars chem ble: one minute 
in any known fin. Decay of Piety. 


We are fully convinced that we ſhall always to- 
brat meas 2 but not that they will tolerate us. 


+ Swift. 
[Tora TION: 4 4 [tolere, Lat.] Al- 


proved. 


I ſhall not ſpeak againſt the i egen and to- 
leration granted to theſe men. | South. 


x TORS. n. . | This word ſeems derived 
from rollo, Lat. toll, Sax. fol, Dutch ; 
told, Daniſh ; toll, Welch; raillie, Fr.] 
An exciſe of oods ; 1 2 ſeizure of ſome 
part for permiſſion of the reſt. 


manor, which ſeems to import as much as a fair 


Corned. 

Empſon and: the people eſteemed as his 
horſe-leeches, bold men, that WY toll of their 
maſter's griſt, Bacon. 

The ſame PrufiazJoinet 1 with . Rhodians 
againſt the Byzantines,. and ſtopped them from 
i levying the fol jen their trade into Lede. 
To Tol E. v. . [from the . 
1. To pay toll or allage, WW: 


* 
2 3 th. 


- 4 


—— 


[ 5 


1 N e tolenat- | 
. ke to. itielk $1 OY 932 ei «4 'Tillorſon 
[oor 74 
3 y 
* + The tender "be Wire of W)roderable Nanga 
+ tion. 2 S136 Hh 1 4 
# "Princes have it in thin power bo keep a maj o- 
rity on their ſide by any rolerable adminiſtration, 


The flate of — tolerable. l | 
- [from Fates hy 
in 2 manner Ine” may} | 


and, on particulag oecaß ons had acquit-| 


There wants aoibiag bat conſideration of our | 


or from negligence, or from deſire of honour and |, 
inion that fuch | : 


tyrs ; for theſe are poetical fancies, whoſe ſhaded | ' 


_ Crying ſhould not be tolerated in children. Locke. ; 


| lowance given to that which is not ap- 


Toll, in law, has two fignifications : firſt, 1h. 5 
berty to buy and fell within the precincts of a 


or rharket; fend, — 


"mak 


ok Kang 182 . of Nw — A, 3 


ther ans wo, 
"ns Vo whom, and at y y weve fold for, 
in the open market nuit daſer ? - hs, 
o take toll or-tallage. 
The meale be Bobe Rare, 
| And miller that talleb takes none but his due. 
. b sert düsen ee Tu-, 
en whence ended. 5, Te 
and as a ſingle Heil: 
L 2 bringer of e 4 -: Au 
Hath but a lofing office at 0) | 
| ds ever er 34 n bell 
8 A a r. fend, .. Sy; 
EA Lo 12 . 71 „ 


[ 1 82 855 cared as the pling of a bell only 


ght to 80 babe. 
| bl N X 


* e ths 
| $07 $15 . For the ne 85 
| Of the Wn 3) . 
V ou ſove to — mee | 
The belhthat — alone, or Iriſ while, Dee 
| They give their Hodies” due repoſe: at nig he 

Wem hollow urmurs of thebr ev ning delle ww 

| Didnifs e e ee nee to het 
dana” Abs. e 9684" 64 1-34 6 


den, 
With horns and trumpets now to madneſs fwell, 
| Now fink ien r. r belt. 


—— 
To Torr PI . Lell, 1% "tal 
1. To ring: A bell. 1 5 


| . , When, any. one fy, then or rin 
of a bell the n on to os ws 


9 F raunt, 
{of take, Wn 75 to, vacate ; to annul, 

fixes uled. 1 in the civil law: in 

the o is ſnort, in 18 . 

Diet nne . | 

U EN from ſettence of e endende 
does not ſuſpend it, but then de vol ves it to a ſupe- 
rior judge, and tels the preſumption 3 in favour of a 


Yay 


4 


— 


n 


n 


re. 


85 
k 
. 


ſentence. _Aylife. 
N Noe away, "e or, perhaps. to invite. 
Ems. 


he n os which hangeth looſe 

in a body, betrayeth and tolleth forth the innate 

| and radical en along with ite - - 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
To'LL BooTHn. oe on —— A 
i priſon. x6 , inſewerth. 

To TGL B00TH, ©. 4. To ee in 
a tollbooth. 

| Pa cheſs what did be give. — diaih..; 


That they might colldooth, Oxford en. p 


„  Biſpop( Corbet. 


Toll TER RR. . /. toll and ather. 
| Keck . (ob rale 


To'LsEY. * The ſame with rallbeath. 
| Dis. 
N TION. 8 [olate, Lat.] The 
act of pacing or ambling. 
_  » They move per /atera, that is, two legs of o 
58 togethery ich is uf os ambling. 
ep 1 Brows's Kulgar Errouri. 
They rade g but authors having not 
Determin'd whether pace or trot, 
That is to ſay, whether colutations: + 
As they do term ta os ſuccefſationg 
We leave it. a Hadibres, 
| or Lace [rombs,” rombaan; Fr. nl, 
low Latin. 4 monument ö 


dead are 1 
Methin 1 ſee thee, now 6800 utt Las” 
Ag one dead in the bottom of a tamb. Shakeſpeare. 


Time is drawn tombs an old” man bald; 
winged, with a bthe and an our. glas. A 


Ptut hum on Dy Droteinge 
Poor hearts: — 


in her ſllent ten: 


% 


- — P's —ͤ— —_— —— — — 


9 


Let her poſſeſs i in peace that narrow room. 1 


4 
e . 
Ss 200 7 


N D 11290 _ 


e 
To 0 


e th. — _ 


„ G21 a $i) 30 


155 hir'd with that ſelf-exhibition; 150 
Oe your, 0Wn<gfkers yield |: 1 


nn cn 


bool. 19 ; n 9 wah ws 647 Ul N . 


Alb D a eh IA 


2 . — volumes of holy writ, are A. 


W 115 Neben 7 * 


Nee: 14 42 3! 


0 MF. *. 


a MA. 


is. ikke. 


ToM a N © 


title; a 


© You mou 77 


2 


K In (mea 


"Spain n- my —4 5 


e ages, 


In. ng "of. places;/are de- . 
rived from the Saxon dun, a 

hedge or wall and this feems to be from 
dun, à hits the towns being aneientl 


built on hills, ſor⸗ the fake or defence 


, And protection in e of war. 
Sin —— 
Tous: 1. f. lor, Fr. mt, Lat.] 
1. Note; found. mey 
Sounds cafted tones in ORR 

. - Bacen's Natural Hi/ 

- The firength of a voice or found thakes à 0 
| ence itt theloudacſs/or ſoftndfs, hut not in the 4 
Bacon Natural: wy: 
In their, motions harmony divine. --. | 


So ſmootbs her charming tones, that God s 
Milton's my e Ta 


Liſtens delighted. 


2. Accent ; found of the voice. 

'S Pulamon replies, 

ager his raue, and ardent were his eps ” 

| wid en little ſoul he calls his own, > . 

b pow with hyman os” 
whin children, th vent A} run fbr t, 

As bad as bloedyibones/ or Luns ford.  Muthbras.. 


4. 0 n or *FeRted ford 1 i atone & 


» 2 poder of extentio 


he tone TBE tom 


he c: 

45 ly Leitten 
tongue 1 a6 ite 0 ce 9 it 
tongs, and dee ho Tae ſhane 


jacks go 1 d woe 53 


oN Don Wt] loa 
Of mother Eu! 


f js ONS 


_ 5 


ene 


r 
e 


10 af} 


1 A. 5 ae be, Du. 1 


4 ** Ie inſtrumg Aen. eee . human 
ings. N 23%; ” 945 145 11 ö 
My conſcience ka a- thouſand ſ - x4 


An ev” "Ly; tongue | brings i 
And ev i cond 5 for Aa F 55 K. 
e tongue of angels. cont 3 Mi Bl 
bey are pn e and as bold as Her 
boa, oa ret metas ee 
ſtill ring wat noileg Lem vent de. G0 
33 \and-have-not | n 


1 SW 4 10 * 
ee e hero, vaunte At 


2 velng effet. V5 


ys might, . 
lag in fight... 


be ens io 


4b / \Bur that her tender ame | 
Wil not laim againſt her eds . 
How mig 
'To Ton dug, v. . 
le dream; or elſe fuch tuff, 26 pk men 


1 l Uke che night-crow. by 
Ia NGUELESS.: ad. {from congue.] | MM... 


4 


ke Tait 


— 


ryden. 
werbele Wer £6 te Py ſhaper, noe. 


that'r d in keeping a 
4! 125 a che e BY ee her 155 2 ve 


| erte Aldi 2 Man. 
r "ck 1 


e Ye EE] no deterinined ideas. 


f\ Lec * 
I Houlf'? 4 poor p Yretence to trüb 7 
| uk I ha 4 & 


I! r Ideas "unter the. words 
i cbt 1e | atts on t Fe Mind. 
„Tue organ yea aden 8 ek. 
They hiſs eee forked "ale 
ge. * 4.15 on. 
. Speech; floeney of words. 


C ba 
5 uch and much Jud nt ſeldom go to- 

gether.; fbr talking and thin Tr, "are two quite 
different faculties. 105 —— 
Firſt in the n dim the ſtate, 


And ever foremoſt in a tongue debate. Dryd. Eneid. FT 
4+ Power of articulate utteravice.” 2. 2 


Parrots, Iimitaring human tongue, 

5.8 finging-birds in filver cages hung. 
8 ch, as well or ill uſed. 

ive” me thy hand; 1 am ſorry I beat thee: 


Pp. 


Nha while thou liveſt, keep a good tongue in thy 


Shakgſpeare. | 
So brave beau was Tydeus, of whom a ſonne | 


1px 
e Fo 7 in ee e though higher 2 


U in his teu 


On eil , though en, ande e 
a; 8. 


6 . 
wh hot arge thbu alt nöt underſt 
N t. 49 

| With wond'rous gifes endu'd, 
To all ton 

hook he — the moſt and bet 12 
Of tongue that Babel ſend into che wWeſt; 
Spoke them ſv truehy, chat he had, yow d ſweab, 


Not only 11v* d, bot bees born Vry Where. . | 
| wo- 
. thing but a relief againſt the miſehiefs which-the 


| 5 4 T0 Nn; 
97 gpecch. as oppoſed to thooghts er e- 


An acquaintance with the various 


oa | | building 06 Babel introduced. 


tion. - 1421: 2b 


{idhbetins hot love in word, 8 but 


in derd and in truth. 


8. A nation ditimguiſhed by "Their cha To"nSURE. 1. e Loe 
in.] The act of clipping. the itz 


gu age; A fcripturai term 
The Lord or ord "es of the ABgy 
tian fes. 1818 ne | 7 


4 
land e 


| 9. WS point; 


Even froth Youg! 
To me; for juſtice: - 


they Have thoſe founds ready at their | Slaughters'a 


0 "NGUEPAD. n/. Langue and pad] 


QXcusTIBo. adj. | [rongue. and tied. 
1. Having an im 


1 10 and ſibence all ne contain, 


lating unto that which 


Fb ns from on.] 


ut ο¹. 


* ſhall bong 4 nation 2 a thee, | 


and do all miracles. Ane. ; 
; 'To'xns1L,/ . fe f, 
121 Tonfils or almonds are twö round glands — 


| i are covered; each of them hath a large oy 


eee for "the weiten eg and 


* * . 5 1 P. Z T7 
1 o 3 * 371 Gs l a 6 
1 , 6 W..: 


1 that —. 1 15 
to andwhen to bold thei 
Ne n f Le 


1% 


Whil& I live 1 muſt not Hold my te 


And languich out old age in his diſpleaſure. Addiſ. 
0 Toys ve. . # {apes the 


mY 10 
- 'to ſcold- 


nei 


i | 
To talk; to pr f 


und brain not? Shakeſpeare” 
CUED,. adj. {from gs, l Ang 
gUE- 


TC: 16T TI te. 
"Donne," 


„ Wantin ſpeechleſs. | 
2PM a , ou would tpn not herb? ? 
: $188. MT 3 Our grave, ' 
ante, ſhall have a eum tte 


& 
That blood; Mk Grtfictig Aber d, 8 ſewn <FP 
' caverns of the tk 
8 bakeſptare £ Richard II. 
Unnamed; ; ons; — of, ae 
One d, dying torgueleſt, en e 
ind waiting upon that, Shakeſp. 


She who was a ee di Long yn in 
Fatlere 


that dull part of the world, called a 


t of ſpeec. 


They who have ſhort tongues; or are : 


are apt to fall ſhort of the appulſe of the _—_ 
to the teeth, and oftener place it on the gums, and 
ſay t and d inſtead of th and db; as moder” for 
-mother. 
2. Unable 2 freely, from whatever 


Holders Blonienti of Specch. 


E 5 jp - * > 

very” — . 1 

In leaſt fairy to my ca 1 Bi: 
He doh ow you of re ck 


O'NICK. 
Te . 1.4. be Fr. _ 


1. Being extended; being 


clafick... 

Station is no reſt, e one kind of mo te- 

phyficians, from G. en, pf 

name extenſive or tenical. Brown's Vulg Farms 
. Relating to tones ox ſounds. 

AA cue 

or impoſt due for merchandiſe . 

or carried in tons from or to other 


doe after a, certain rate in every ton. 


Coavel. 
Went and bovbeage gon -merchandizes were 
' colleQedl, refuse te bs ſorties by ac 223 | 


met. 
Pr. ronfilie, Lat.] 


on the ſides of th baſis af the tongue, under the 
of , membrane of the fauces, with 22 


$ into the fauces, and int it there 


as, Which chene 3 — 


re 4 great number of lefſer ones, which 


cheſe parts. WM 
ure, Fr. ton 8 * 


ſtate of being fhorn,. _ | 
s yeſtals, _ having, "received. Fog 2 | 
1 ed their halr to comné agaln, being bere, full 
"prov, aps gathered under We weil ris N. 
| 00. 
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| others, i mung, ctherwiſe good den- N 1 
Ki BCE FFF 00 5 d.a doctrine of 7 why | 
. 


r w —ͤA 0 ADORE oo OS a. > oo” — - 


* R 
F 4 


"ak TY above TOY * 


than Enough. , 532 3 
; . Lignification of an adjective of adverb 


to à vicious de tee. Wok £4 


©. Ws #1 Vour father's rough * _ * gb 
"Mis nee do bend, 459 Proud to denn. 


4: £134 03 . 
| Groundleſs prejudices -and; weakneſſes. uf con- 
Fcience, inſtead. of tenderneſs," miſlead too any 4; 


don ſequence upon ſo obſcure a place A 


4 real ilketleus Mbries wide wick J 78 ſong; 
and too far influence the weaker Part; Fa _ ind. 
A de 


emphaſis; but this rt 


lication always 
"Feemns harſh, and 18 12 


erefore laid Ade. 
" Oh, that this ** too ſolid fleſh would melt! 
A on ur N en 
Sy 85 . a yall and Wo, 
tes tas ſoon. ecrealc 
Eclips' q ſometimes, that ould K. 


F it 


hete would appear no hope z at * My e Ahr. | 


5. 1 3 alſo. 105 

See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate; 

And J, for winking at your diſcords tos, 
Hare dot a brace of kinſmen. | 
© Shakeſpeare's Rape ard hp 
Let on my cup no w be found, 
Let thoſe jncite to quatrels too, 

Which wine itſelf enough can do. 


* 
= 


$:4 South. 
It is better than. ung our trade fall for want 


f current pledges, and better tas than borrowing | 


money of our neighbaurs, - | Locke. 
A courtier. and a patriet 200. 
Let thoſe eyes that view 


The daring crime, behold the vengeance tc, Pope. 


participle paſſive, of tale. b 
Thy ſoldiers, 8 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their diſcharge. 
» He is God in his friendſhip as well as in his 
nature, and therefore we ſinful creatures are not 
took upon adv tages nor con umed in our provo- 
cations. South's Sermons. 
© 2 Suddenly the thunder-clap 4 
Took us unprepar d. | Dryden. 


The fame device encloſed-the aſhes of 2 or | 
boys, maids or matrons; for. when the thought | 


4 

; 
% 
% 


; 460k, though at firſt it received its riſe from ſuch a 

particular occaſion, the ignorance of the ſculptors 

14 it promiſcuouſly, Addi en. 
This ro up ſome of his hours every dy. 15 


\ Spe&ator, | | 
© The riders would leap them over my hand; and F 


one of the emperor's huntſmen, upon a large 
courſer, took my foot, thoe and all. 

Leaving Polybus, I cook my w 

To Cyrrha's temple, Pope's Statius. 


Tool. . . [ xol, xool, Saxon. | 
1. Any inſtrument of manual bperttiös, 


In mulberries the ſap is towards the bark only, 


into which if you cut a little, it will come forth; 


Watts, 


2. It id bnsflibeg UGbubled- (6 Wrede ite 


_ 
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Pope. | 


1 


Took. the preterite, and. ſometimes the | 
2. Taſte; 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear, | 


Oldham. | 
The arriving to ſuch @ diſpoſition of mind as | 
Mall. make a man take pleaſüre 4 in other men's fins, |; - 
is evident from the tert, and from experience to. 


1 
o 


— Ae 


Swift. | 


—— wo 


3 22 FA 
Wai you. 


27 55 


ee Mich wits, pus 
And — tals with Kars an 


derivation ; * 
Ne . K N om 
M Ne 10 know or ena .. & 
1. To pry; to 5 to ſearch natrri 
4nd ity. It is ll uſed in the opiates, 
otherwiſe obſolete, / ++, #14 of Je 0 
' echt co go a Bootibg, 1 Sonaten * . 
Long wand rng up and down the land, * . 
A. With bow and bolts n either hand, . 
"5B. Fot Virds and vuthes boring. eser Paſt, 
2, 92 7 uſed in a contemptuous { 
I do nat fully underfland. 
Thie wwber ſhavid wear a tobting born. Horvel. 


ooh. . lural reerh, , 8 n; 
Fr. Nw enact 1 * 


5 reeth are ardeft ; — Wa Lea 1 
about the ſeyenth, or. eig 
25 bogkr we Ate the edge. 0 of the) Jaw wo ne 
inc iin or fore teeth of the Ges Now appear ff 
.and then thoſe of the lower jaw : after JUTE c 
2 the on, or eye 28. ng. laſt of all t 
m a r grinders: about n ear 
are mk . by new 2 and if eh teet 12 
oft they neyer grow again ; but ſome have ſhed 
eir teeth twice z about the one · an -=bwentieth year 
the tiro laſt of the motares ſpring 1 170 0 0 285 are 
; called dextes, apientice. If HINCY. 
- - = Avannt, 
Be thy 00 or bla 
Worb that poiſons if it A 


I N whit 1 6 
Shak. King Lear, 


Deſert deſerves with charaGers of bras 


A forted reſidence againſt the tooth of time, 
And razure of oblivion. Sholpeare. | 

The teeth alone among the continue to 
grow in length during a man's Whole liſe, as ap- 
pears by che unſightly length of one roath 3 
its oppaiite: appar to r out. 

nenn Ray uc. 

-palates; TIT 

Theſe are not diſhes for thy * toetb 0 
What, haſt thou got an ulcer in thy mouth | 
Why ſtand'ſt thou picking * 


3. A tine, prong, or or blade, of any multifid 
inſtrument. _ 
The prieſt's farvant came while the fleth was 4 
tees n with a fleſh hook of three reeth. 


1 Sam, ii, 13. 
1 made an inſtrument in faſhion of a comb, 


- 


whoſe teeth being in number ſixteen, were about 


an inch and an half broad, and the intervals of the 
reeth about two inches wide. Newton's Optic ks. 
* The prominent part of wheels, by which 
they catch upon correſpondent. parts of 


other bodies. 
The edge whereon the teeth are is always ds 


thicker than the back, becauſe the back follows 
the edge» - 


- Friftly with the tenth part of the force. Ray. 


5, TooTH and nail. With one's utmoſt 


but If you pierce it deeper with a tool, it will be violence; with every means of attack or 


| 4 | Bacon. 


They found in many of their mines more gold 
chan earth; a metal, which the Americans not 


defence, 


A lion and be ar were at tend and: nail which || 


thould.carty off a 2 


L', 
: regarding, greedily exchanged for hammers, knives, 60 Do rbe TIEZT R. open oppoltion. | "ai 
, ly It warms the very — in my 


Axes, and the like fools of iron. Heylyn. 


Arm'd with ſuch gard'ning feat as art, yet rude, 
 Guiltie(s of fre had form'd. Milton's Par, Left. 


The ancients had ſome 
| 7 of their tools, 


4 wi 4 


That I ſhall live and tell him 70 ba N 
iT has diddeſt thou. 
The action lies 


e 1 8 


1 


f 
| 


* 


: 


N 


1 


Dryden. | 


Maxon. |. 
2 clocks, though the ſerews and teeth be never 
if they be not oiled will hardly | 
move, though you clog them with never ſo much | 
weight; but apply. a lietle oil, they whirl about very 


93 7 e a nat 


* 
+2 


orkel. 


9g ee 


2 his 1 and i e 6 155 


8 e 


ere jt not 
* e 


l 2 


Tarn. eu 


ats ex by mewiug tech; not 1 
SR jury 90 &. 


oY, 


b 
2 e drove his dme 


{9 eo. 5 wt (bonn dab 
11 To furniſh; with teeth; to indent, - 7 1 
Then ſaws were tet d, and ſounding 2 


7 The pint booked down like that of an = 
and; the DIED as in 25 Indian crow, 
rew's Muſæum. 
Ws 6 palit of nga kes rain tongs, oy: 
| and rortbed at the end. zam, Halba. 

2 To loek in each . | 
Tt 3s common to tooth the ftretchilig courſe 

10 j in with the ſtretcher ba! 

5 _Moxon's 22 Exerciſe, 
"00 Wa" en. 3. Foe and . Pain 
in the teeth, 7 £16 
There never yet was tlie en b f 
T bat could endure ——— patiently 1 


»- 


— 
— 1 


| He that © flezps feels not yr n F check. 

| | + Shakeſpea e 

* ,% s KN.s | I have the toot bach. 

What, ſigh for the toarbach !"\ ?: 
Which is but an humour or a worms Shaker. 
| am was nn n with the toothac 


Temple, 
To' OTHDRAWER, nf. [tooth beans | 
One whoſe buſineſs i is to extract pa 

teeth. 
Nature with Scots, ad Beebtch ey hath dealt, 
Who uſe to ſtring their teeth upon their belt. 
* Cleveland. 
When the deb e to be 4iflocatea;* a forth" 
draxver is conſulted. Miſeman s Surgery. 
'To'oTHeD. adj. [from 2oorh.] 9 
teeth. 
To'oTHLEss. adj. [from toeth. ] Waating 
teeth; deprived of teeth. |; 
Deep-dinted wrinkles on het check ſhe draws, 
Sunk are her. eyes, and tepthleſs are her ow. 


2 
N are fed with fleſn minced ſmall, having 
y a ſharp head and es but a narrow and 
teotbleſs ſnout. 


To'oftreicx. 
1 OTHPICKER, 
"which the t 


— * 
R 


tooth ad pick. 


hard | Shakeſpeare, eater | 
ba to harden | 
Aa. In ks true nature, and we outkelies compels, 


| thing ſticking between them. 
I will fetch be icker from the fartheſt 
'lagh ot Age. » & ich ado abaut Nothing» 


He and his W amy wor ſhip's meſs. 


$hak 
Preſerve my 
bold, hen 2 hardl de found i in ſorge Far 
| | enough & to make a toatÞpich,. Howorl's Engl. Tears 


1 of the into a received belief . 
the teeth rhime nan readi, thy ey 
fairies" 

The only N nt to green! rl 
| muſt bear in ſpite of their: teeth, .L'Eftrange, 
ys . 
9. To ſhew t „ Tarn. To tht . 
1 When the law ſhews her teeth, but dns not bite, 
| ene, 2 
, et X 0 fl | 4d 


However at their eaſe they talk d like gods, 86e. a 


FAT inſtrument by 
are cleanſed from any 


| the 


: 


woods,. whereof, if this 2 a 


1a 
N 


all ere ſce-which of n hive the wore g He hoer at e bar lord with ll e 
* manly Carriage. a ee en. _ ——Bſpecially, in pride. —_ 
ins The crown of the head *y "]._ =—And topping all others in boaſting. Shah. "40 
wes ere I So fer he ropp'd my thought, - 
| 22 at ful „Kb Lear. That I in forgery of ſhapes and tricks | be: 

is Faves, 7 | 4 


Come ſhort af what be did. — Shakeſpearee 
r ingenious A capable: 


9 2 cries the . 1 nature wich 
moth * 's fro the. 1g the 2 why a man tp m 
1 * The 1 hah 0 OP of the head ;| 


ich, My. | 
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Where there is equality of kind, * ſhould be 


e —_ TC 
Pl tnels © an a4 by th 19 #: 4 192 ee 4 
10 MM prog inſtant bor top 3/7 f roſe trees a little with eee 

"To" 0THWORT: "Male. eric, Tay" A For we are ald, and on our quick'ſt decrees | gas. oe your; 
ther. | :: Tv invadible and noifeloſe foot df fume” * 2 — bud. - Bvelyn's Kalendar 


1 ron . To riſe to the of. | 
| 9. E plant. * 2 * 5” riſe to the top courſe, yet ſtand not ſtill, L 7 
Lande] de den n des food” are ehe Heads Anm ue 
5 * {8 tops as cabbage eads. wo Watts 's Logick. | 
1. Deity obapyaboge re! 19; Dan). hn fucred ent 6. To peirm eminent; ae 9 ap 0 

But I ſhould+think of ſhallows and of flats, which children ob to turn on the Point, aſed but on light or Des ochaiides.. 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in fand. continuing its motion with a whip. 1 TOPARCH. 8 h 4 
Vailing ber high cop lower than her xibs. Sbaleſp. - Since I pluckt geeſe, play ' d truant, and whipt T * * 7 Drin. and agb. ; T * 

/ He wears upon his baby bene, the round kay I knew not what it was to be beaten till lately. principal man in a place. 


— — 


— 


And top of ſovereignty. keſpeare's Mackerb.' i N They are not to be conceived potent monarchey 
_ ,, Here.15 4 mount, wage are 41 . do deſpiſe For as whipp'd tops, and bandied ball, but toparchs,, or Kings of narrow territories. | 
"The f farre in eri qur vale derlies .. 0 ou - \ The learned bold, are animals ; PSY 4k | Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 


— 


Who, like a 8525 man kong oft by fate,. | So horſes they affirm to be To" PARCHY. 7. W [from toparch. ] Com 


Meafures his height by others 7 * eſtate, Breve 1 Mere engines made b 18 
| Here Sedo's tow'rs raiſe their prov 70 Nen git e by geometry. * Mudibras. | mand in a ſmall diſtrict. 


As young ftriplings whip the top for ſport 
| highs Oh the Gnooth pavement of an age dale 1 7. 45 Le. * top ai, . 
The tow? 8 8 well as men e Ciro. | The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 5 0 Lat.] 
Thou nor on the top of old Oly 2 | Adwir'd with clamours of the beardlefs 54 ö "Ts Se ſtone i — . abe N TH, 
30 8 5: W. „„ D n. | acorns a 
One 25 roof, FORE of poles meeting at the, Still 8 their Saks courſe they keep, © Can blazingearbuneles with lier compare if; 
and — the, bark fa N d ſo l tops, are laſh'd The tepbas ſent from ſcorched Meroe? + + 
bag go e hs 6 e e Se pearls preſented by theilodian ga „ 
of the 2.0 4 0 et A top may be, uſed with propriety in a fimili- Sandys\s P . | 
be ſaid to hay * broadeſt. bon ly "26 ** by „ Vinyl; when the ſun miy be dimbnoured!“ Wich Nene s own. {mile the yellow 2 burns. 
terminate in ority of one gle Auf it by a Mzvius. Pier WO. Bowe. Tbemſon. 


may be ſaid to have the n narroweſt rgp, and 10 makes 11-7 4p-is ſometimes uſed as an adjective To , TOPE. V. u., [tepf, German, an earthen 


the firmeſt pyramid. N N to expreſs lying on the top or bei at] Pot ; tappen, Dutch, t be. mad. Skinner 
ET,  rnty; des Of. » prefers che latter erymology 3 toper, Fr. 
Which haviig toudi'd the a rere, f be N laid in clay ar key egg, To bi bard; to drink to excels; | _ 
And leaves the labonrert6" eb. (Vo 5 Mortimer. If you , in forms and treats | 
Granville. 15 To P. r . {from: the noun. ] 4 if "Tis the Jour ſauce to the ſweet meat, 


5 bodies are faund . and at the 1 To riſe aloft; to be emine . © The fine you pay for being great. Poder 
"bottom only ſuch as 24 fallen. down from. che ir Thoſe long 2A of an. — beer mountains| Tor PER. 7. y 17 tope.] A drunkasd. 
. fo SS. 2 - bby e Mee ard. un which zun eat and weſt, op the evagation-of the * PFUL, adj. [9p and full], Fall . 

2. The ſurface ; the ſuperſicies. vapours do the north and ſourh in hat countries. top; full to the brim... 


s 6 . . 

Plants that draw much 1 mth the f Derbam Bhyfico:Theolog y. Th wont bat- «41 

eatth hurt all things that grow by them, eſpecially | Joche of the letters diſtingviſh themſel ves from] What may be wrought out of their diſcontegt z; 
ſuch trees as ſpread their roots near the * df hell, | the „ and top, it over their fellows ; theſe are] Now that-their ſouls. are "topful of offence, 


TY * . Shakeſpeare, 
# Medals. | Tilla confiderable part of the air was 2 put. 
The bottom did the tep ee» je _ Dryden. | 2. To predominate. of the receiver, the Tube continued ropful of w 


. The thoughts of che 19156 are uninterrupt as at firſt, ll. 4 
” The Bn — po ang it che % employed by the determinations of the wi id 15 One was ingenious in his eh but and bright 
M ao 8 the, immenſity ef flaknead by that ripping ugcafigeft while it ne. In his language 3 but ſo fl of himſelf, that he 


nd. ee, Nataral g. 5 to be >nſide as letters and as phers. 
Shallow broaks that flow'd 10 clear, N e 


— 


| 8 ſpill on all the company. 
this fabrick, may think, that in other manſions! : 468k Locke a let it ſpi » 1 Mi 
there may be other and different intelligent beings. $5 To see dit 50h ane ons ne) " atts's Improvement of the Mind. 
l mw Locke, | But write thy. ben ad *p, ad in each line To. T Fill the largeſt Us Tins ad ropful. F 1 * 
What muſt "lia expect, when, be ſeeks for pre- Sir Formal's oratory will Aa thine. 3 [Tors LAN. 2. 4. 707 and 3 1b. ] Z 
| ferment, butuniyerſal oppoſition when he is meunt- Fb Tor. w. a4. *. | 1,, The higheſt fail. a 
. the ladder, and eyery hand ready to tun bim . To cover on the top to tip; to defend | 2. It is 1 dne to any, thing | 
oft bite 16 ur the mp F | Stor. or decorate with ching 4 5 elevated or ſple 
3 The higheſt . [·[ͤ che upper 1 A roſe grew out of /anather, like honey ſalted, | 
. hers 390 +5 | The glorious temple rear d 6. 1 ö called top aud topgallants. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory . 1 59 
, which is oy ſhould To: het dll rr i ee g bike et | — 85 e he cogſienees og Way | 1 
nn 2 | * Of alabaſter, topp d with golden ſpires. Ae, ks. . 
Shakeſpeare ee, Aue, Nee eee Tor asekeus. adj. [from e Latin, 

5. The urmel de gree. * Like moving mountains ropt with now. aller. Rh Eritty; ſtony. WOT PIES 

Zeal being the top a ** fo many There are other churches in the town, and two Aids mixed with chem ptecipitate 2  tophaceout- 
religious affetions, che of 1 - mult, de an I or three palaces, Which are ola mote modern chalky matter, but nat a cheeſy ſubſtance, Ab. 
eminent, A make, and built with a good fancy; I was ſhown Tons AVY. adj, Fog an heawy, 1. Hav- 1 
If you attain the : top of 8 defites id fame, - the little Notre Dame; chat r de- An the part too weighty: for. the : 
thoſe who envy you will do you harm g àhd of | figned, _—— with a cupolaa. Aides 8. up Per | 
— — — re on Toca n | 2 * * eee an ditch. * EA boo x ſhould not bs too ds nor tag Light POPs. 
work. af £4 1 2. 10 enn | e 5 | nc ang [ bur of the two extremes a houſe yopheay. is ky, | 3 
6. The higheſt rank. 8 0 * Nat 7 niet © A-gourd planted by a RS Hines en by | ee drones, and day looking doubts. N 4 

Take a boy from the t «frame e, a boughs . ee co As over-ballafted-within the crown, 

| — one of the ſame atze 5 in aber 5 2 e 75 F 1 g ding b betwixt their phe —_ e things. 


gail 75 yy bring nnn... together, 3: 'To outgo; W 


1 5 
wy brunt loot aid. Yr þ $7.4 03 . | 
1 1 6 


2 A308 K. by 
* 3 1 nn 


, mevit, are in 0 moment. blawn-dows by — 
1 . 75 


FY » #340 
2 it. 
50 a ſeri 


BI 


Their heads, yay 
72 14677 37 * Xo. 


4 Mey 4 
Tue pleaſant calle LE Enno, tephet 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. 


- 4-17 Fire aud Garhmeſb ubs here ininigied.withialt other 


— ingredients that make that copber prepared of ad. 

s ot es Aare. 
Toricad. adi. [from 26] % M-” | 
1. Relating to ſome general ud 27 


2. Local; conkypd to. ſome, olg 


, or n arguments, Eicher from con- 
| ſequenee of {criptute, or from human reaſon; ou 
not wh + admitted or credited, « yo the cot 

tient teſtimony and authority ancien ca- 

„ tholick church. 8 bite. 

An ment from authority is but a weake 
kind of proof ; ; jt being but a topical probation, an 

- 93 inartifcial arguments W n on naked NA 


ration. 


Hale's Orig 
What then fhall be rebellion 2 


AY 


" 
* © # 
* 


, 


with (ne Gd eee i 
Arbutbnot. 


1. Nite 
to be eured by topical remedies. 


application to ſome ers wo 
bis topically applied becomes fi 
rubifying — ind is of ſuch Bey warts; hat 
— 4 Crna IE IEEE 0 
; Brown's Vulper Ertours, 
100 PICK. "ak [topigue, . French, ron. J. 
1. Principle of n. 

OContumacious perfons; who . to be fixed 
"opp r m topicks can workz1ugob. 


1 might dl ai —_— 
mig t dilate on ties 
the people, the on the = key the vs t 


traty party; 
green in N 


nes and human, weakneſs, and whatſoeyer other 
pretences finking finners catch at to fave, them- 
es by, yet how trifling muſt be their plea !_ 

South's Sermins, 

The principal branches of preaching are, to tell 

— people what is their duty, and then convince 

n hat it is ſo : che topicks for both are brought 

| es cripture and reaſon, Soft. 

2, A general head; ſomething 0 Nauen 
other things are referred. 

All arts and ſciences have ſome general fubjedts, | 


terms are borrowed, and arguments derived from 


; Mattes 
. Things as are externally: | upplic 


he foggy ance” oppor wk 
cure rume, E f 
#s Sirgery. | - 


diſcutient. 
Tor KASOT. . 4. Lea and knotiÞ A knot 
the head. 


worn by women on the top o 
This arrogance amounts to che pride of ah Aff in 
© His trappings ; When tis but hie ire i 

2 my len to make an aſs 0 
e 


ess. adj. {from b. Having no 


"op. 
* 


meet abroad his voice, 


N 


hoiſe 


; To* PICALLY, adv. [front topical: NY 


er of 
con- 
ut thoſe are invidiqus topicks, too 
_ Drygen. | 


Let them argue over all the ropicks of divine good. | 


called copicks, or comma plares 3 becauſe middle 
3 for _ proof bf their” various „ er 


— 


Which Palla far off echo'd; who did betwlxt them | 


"Rf 


. 


1 


, Evidences of fact can be no more than eie, and ä 
all it be more 

than n found indeed under 9 monar- 

medicines ? | Helyday, 

3. ee medicinally Wn 4 rn 


—— 


ö 


Teo 
ee top> 


72 Point 


To bree 


| nian do 


Then flip I from her quite, down topple the. Shak. 


Tor NOD D. adj. [roþ and proud. ] Proud 
Warte Mae e e 
This tap- proud * 0 G 
* apa 6d Ido know: |, 7 
9 de and argaſonous. ._ FATIMA 
Tora, 22 W — The high- 
5 all. 


T 


South. 
Man is but a. 2 re 
i St umu to 2 ropleſ height. Chapman's Iliad, ey his heels ſhould be, en ing us ew pig) 


Oe 
—.—.— 


To e | 


1}; formieg Tag 


Unknown Pars. a 9 1 
enen 2 [ 
ere ahnen Dran Ebeid. 


4 "From 
3 at laſt the tam aliſt to gain; r. 
But ſtill by new aſcents theqnounzjain-grew,. Wn 
And a fresh tail preſented to cheit view. a 
Wor xd on men with active lea leaps-axiſe , TI 


15 on fahr 3 nl 
ou 

7 ts 1 o and 148005 the 4 
0PO'GRAP HHR. 5. % Lr and be.] 

11 8 9 writes Are. of # mock 


»„—— 


Toro! SRAPHY. 2. ff topographic, Fr. 
Tox©®- and e J Defcri lhe @ pant] 
.. cular places. We 8 
eee the 
e extramund 
"The tapograp ON Yeu of Salmo, 98 the Lan make 


dut an bad figure in the Veron. Crammocll 
A PPING, adj. [from p.] Fine; n 


ble; gallant. A low word. 


The be fildw 1 take co be che ähceſtor 
the fine fe Tatler. 
A low Gur 


[Topnvers; 435. 
gay; gallant; hewy.] Ab obſolete word 


4 


n 5140 


4 5 night a N wis os, wy api 
ſteep. 10 keep the troops advan) with pains | * I Jo 35 Mortimer 


adm, 86180100; ;; nobly * 
Lb deypng ria fa 


"A 
1 


2 
12 


A 


intortiti 
hes Ly, 


A 


the 466.843 22 "T4 4 


1. 


d 1 ambition of the mdaner lot. 


der Ges Jeff rb a0 lle b 
er Lu known T d ch 


—— ful 


At: "agg 


' Noiſe fo copfus'd an 


Hr Ze Wee Hog 16 


Teck roppinglie gheſts be in number but tea, 
dairje as bears among men. Tuſſer 


7 Porr E. V.#n, [from 7 T tall 
forward el * 2 


9 

Though bladed core Ve!1odged, e 

me, ol 

\ | Though: caſtles: þ od their watlerc heads, Shot. 
The wifalt awe wiling Westeiden alle; cc | 

 Sometime+for three foot ſtool miſtaketh me j 


Contarenus meeting with the urls alles, 


; Which would hot Wee Hiereely y Walled - | 


. N 4. 


Strike, krike the ropſail 3 let. the, man ie Hy, 
A fort rant fei-. 9111 111 de, Fables. 
Tonengu- RV. adv.) {This 'Chenatr ſan- 


cies to top in ter ] With ee 


upward. „ helices 2 
All fuddenly was add: toph „uche hbble 
| lotd.eftſoons was. blamet, the were people pi- 
tied, and new countels;plotted.-.: Spenſer on Irelan eland. 
+» If we withiodtihishelp:can make ahead | 
To puſh again the lam with: nie e 
--Werthall o'exturn it y downs} 21 16 
abus e. 6 43-28% bee : Shakeſpeare's Av. 
nf "Wave wunden one ga, a ity 
Kr gores, | bt git 
And pane og aue coat Borg: 
Nan, rayton. 
God told man what was goods. batuhe: dow! ſut- 
named it evil, ang-therghy: d ou id. bor, 


2 and þ ne ohανν,ẽ 
atio 


Toa, winmmeanmn 


(8 b 


Like m&bts by; . 
1 es” 
; Like les ert at the * — * 
. 1 
L uence thew | 1 8 
Vo $3DKK. ait Vage. 3 ; 
Telneuszenzn. on '[vpreb and be, ky 
One N 8 ce ig to ox ble A torch, 
e 
| torchbear n 
To ag, 1. J. FOIA One the 
gives bio 19 det orft 5 nn 
bene the horſes of the — * 
Ts: :frery:tucher Gum ring. Ho Shake pe 
"Do! &KCHLIGH T1; erb and 12 
- Fea i n e . the 
9 ines bages þ a, aſp ed. Ger. 
any alino pores bales raed to 80 from 
| rg, and, 25 11 in a 0 by ee, to quit 
every fook, 77 Bam. 
If chou 1 ol hat Gar before 


nothing ſee; 
r, 2 


gh 
| ple _paſſives-of avs, - 124! 1 - 
poi his head an old Scotch cap he wo 
With a plutne feather. all tb pieces rare, * 


Tons! 3. , [Of this Word J cannot guet 
the meaning. N 
Proportion according 1 a or to upon the 
ground 3. the more tore. the leſs 2255 


106 * : 


4% Tonus NT. . 4. .. 


4s Tout ita pain 10 haraſs with anguith; 
0 * | l 
No * deadly e of th {1 
Vail Toile om — eat - 4 
rights thee with a hell of ugly devils. 4 % 
1 — glad to be conrad to oof IT 
Temmen me to conceal!” + Shes res Cy 
614 OO thou" come ee gement us e the time? 
News 4 h ES . 
N 5 er — Naa gid 4 
t once, bymyotehknawiege gainin birth 
Abartive, totorment pri exe. eb * Milien, 
2. To teaze ; to vex wich Sinportunity. 
3. {Tormente, Fr. à getat"fto Fam Io bt 
into great agitatien. you e 
Cent hey ſoaring on | 
Pa Tormented:all the JA: 3 2459 3 


LORMENT, 4. Henne ed. 
1. Any thing Dee 
7 * was cr unto um ee eee 
r mn * Manes 
2. Pain; miſery; a * 8 
1 . The wegs | 


TEE hpu,me, fo noch. age 4 


ae in W 4 tho 5 nr 


e a 7 


* 


1 


*% 2 


. 


. ” He, 
WoW; (761 mad? gates 1 Penal 


1 o 
n 422 nd 


8 
. 


4 Z — * n r * en 
4 1 3 * 1 n ** 5 9 a6 £5386 = 
2 * > 8 5 9 „ — - & 4 1 * L WY, | $ 3 5 
8 e JJ OE. og oo A TERS | 
4 ; $ % 4 8 * "> Fu 4 * 1 » „ 8 o 7 7. — 
+ 4 
w P * & . * 1 g 1 . k 4 ws = 
- F 135 "* * 4 $ 4 * — * 7 | > — ww. ul 
3 ö 4 Wh s — o * 
3 penal ange torture. 
No priſoners there; enforc'd by torment, eryß; 
But fearleſs.by thelr old toementors/lie. © 
; | a. via . 
35 Sandys i Paraph. 
oF = . * #4 *s 1 0 2 
Not ſharp tevenge, for hell itſelf, can find 


A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, Erb 
Which day and nitzht doch dreadfully accuſe, 


* 


Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge tenews. 


0 nMENTIL. v. fo [tormentille, Fr. tor- 

The root of | rarmenti/ has been uſed for tanning 

of leather, and accounted the beſt aſtringent in the 

| whole vegetable kingdom. Miller. 

Refre 4 
tormentil. ; | v9 4 a Wi 

ToxMENTOR. . /. [from torment.) .. 

1. One who totments; one who, gives 
in. / 18 ah 

He called to me for ſuceour, deſiring me at leaſt 

to kill him, $0 deliver him from-thoſe ent: 


T 


, with the der of the roots of 


* 


2. One who inflis penal tortures. 


No priſoners-therxe, enforc'd, by tormentsz cry, | 


But fearleſs by their old tormentors lie. 
% eee 
Let his tormenter, conſcience, find him out. Milt. 
Hadſt thou full pow'r to kill, 2 
Or meaſure out his torments by thy will; 
Yet what. couldſt thou, tormentor, Ola to gain ? 
Thy loſs continues unrepaid- by pain. Dryd. Ju. 


- 


The commandments of God being conformable | 


to the dictates of right reaſon, man's judgment con- 
demns him when. he violates any of them; and ſo 
the ſinner becomes his own tormentor. South's Serm. 
The ancient martyrs paſſed through ſuch new 
inventions and varieties of pain as tired their for- 


mentor. | Addiſen. 
Tox x. part. pail. of tear. 
Ye ſhall not gat any fleſh that is torn of beaſts, 

wt X; | © Exod. xxii. 

Ton x ADO. 4. , [tornado, Spaniſh.] A 

hurricane; a whirlwind, 
Nimble coruſcations ftrike the 4 
And bold tornades bluſter in the ſky. + Garth. 
TORPEDO. 2. . [Latin.] A fiſh which 


while alive, if touched even with a long 
ſtick, benumbs the hand that ſo touches 
it, but when dead 1s eaten ſafely. 
To'RPENT. adj. [torpens, Lat.] Benumb- 
ed; ſtruck motionleſs; not active; in- 
capable of motion. SIT 
A comprehenſive expedient to aſſiſt the frail and 
tor pent memory through ſo multifarious an employ- 
ment, 
To'rPtiD. adj. [torpidus, Lat.] Numbed ; 
motionleſs ; ſluggiſh ; not active. 
Without heat all things would be torpid, and 
without motion. Ray on the Creation. 
The ſun awakes the torpid ſap. Thomſon's Spring. 
To'rPiDNEss, 2. { [ 
ſtate of being torpid. l 
Though the object about which it is 
poor, littie, and low; yet a man hath this advan- 
tage by the exerciſe of this faculty about it, that it 


keeps it from reſt and tarpidneſs, it enlargeth and 


habituates it far a due improvement even about no- 
bler objects. 


To'zyiTUDE, . , {from torpid.] State 


of being motionleſs.; numbneſs ; lug- 
2 | 4 | 1 


giſhneſs, F 
Some, in their moſt perfect ſtate, ſubſiſt in a kind 
of ter pitude or ſleeping ſtate. Derbam. 
T0 RPOR. 2. J 
numbneſs; inability to move ; dulneſs 
of te nnn | OS: «MP 

otion diſcu olid bodies, whi 
beſide their ar Kahan - + wag n Pos 


Vol. II. 


tural appetite not to move at all. Bacon: Nat. Hip. | 
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the ſpirits externally by ſome epithemata | 
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Evelyn. | 
from torpid.] The | 
exerciſed be | 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. | 


Latin. ] Dulneſs ; | 
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Temp' ring the thirſty fever of 


To's NT. adj. [ torrens, Lat. 
in 
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| Toxnnraſorion: 2. torręfuctios, Fr. 


f 


mn 


the fire. 


| When torrefied ſulphur makes bodies black, why 


does torrefaion make ſulphur i 
If it have not a ſufficient inſo 
pale z if 


ation. 


tfelf black ? 


. lation, it looketh 
it be ſunned too long, it ſuffereth torre- 


Browne 


- 0 TOrnREFY. D. a. | torrifeer, Fr. or- 


refacio, Lat.] To dry by the fire. 


In the ſulphur of bodies torrefied conſiſt the prin- | 


ciples of inflammability, Brown's Vulpar Errours. 
The Africans are more peculiar! 
torrefied from the ſun by addition of dryneſs from 
the ſoil. we. 1 Brown. 
Divers learned men aſſign, for the cauſe of black- 
nels, the ſooty team of aduſt or torrefied ſulphur. 


| Boyle on Colours, 
- Torrefied ſulphur makes bodies black I deſire to 


know why torrefaction makes ſulphur itſelf black? 


| ä B le. 
Another eliſter is compoſed of two beni of 
white wine, half a hemina of honey, Ægyptian nitre 
torrefied a quadrant, ; Arbutbnot. 


| ToO'RRENT:. 2. / | torrent, Fr. torrent, Lat.] 
1. A ſudden ſtream raiſed by ſhowers. 


1 
The near in blood. 
Forſake me like the torrent of a flood, 


+, Sandys on Fob, 

Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, | 
Diſguiſe the marſhal's plain difgrace ; 
No torrents ſwell the low Mohayne ? 
The world will ſay he durſt not paſs. 


7 


— 


current. | 

Not far from Caucaſus 
torrents, which waſh down many grains of gold, 
as in many other parts of the world; and the 
people there inhabiting uſe to ſet many fleeces of 
wool in theſe deſcents of waters, in which the 
grains of gold remain, and the water paſſeth 
through, which Strabo witneſſeth to be true. Ral. 

The memory of thoſe who, out of duty and con- 
ſcience, oppoſed that torrent which did overwhelm 
them, ſhould not loſe the recompenſe due to their 
virtue. | Clarendon. 


When ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, 


The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his wat'ry ſtores, huge torrents flow, 


the field. 


| |  Dryden's Georg ic li. 
Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, | 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb*rous age. Pope. 


rapid ſtream. 

| Fierce Phlegeton, 

Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Milton. 


To'rt RID. adj. [torride, Fr. torridus, Lat.] 
1. Parched; dried with heat. 


 Galen's commentators mention a twofold dry- 
neſs; the one concomitated with a heat, which 


they call a torrid tabes; the other with a coldneſs, | 


when the parts are conſumed through extinction of 
their native heat. Harvey on Conſumpt ions. 


2. Burning; violently hot, 


| This with torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduſt, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. 


| 


- Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 
3. It is particularly applied to the region 


or zone between the trop | 
1 Columbus firſt "Por P45 wh 
Found a temp'rate in a torrid zone: 
The ſev'riſh air fann'd by a cooling breeze. Dryd. 
Thoſe who amidſt the torrid regions live, 


icks, 


May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 
See daily ſhow'rs rejoice the thi 


irſty earth, 


And bleſs the flow'ry buds ſucceeding birth? Prior. | 


ORSE. u. J. [In heraldry.] A wreath. 
. [torſe, Fr.] Any thing 


o 


+ 2 5 
wo * * p is 
. 


Boyle on Colours. | 


corched and | 


Prior, | 
2. A violent and rapid ſtream ; tumultuous 


are certain ſteep- falling 
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] Rolling 
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rorjels tor mantle trees to lie on, or lintols over ©. 
windows, lay. them in loam | | 


bw 


To't$10N. =; 


15 Maron: Mechanical Exerciſet, 
fe Ftorfeo, Lat.] The act of 
turning or twiſting. „ IA SIOGS 
Tor T.. . Fa [rort, Fr. tortum, low Lat.] 
Mifchief ; injury ; calamity. Obſolete. 
Then gan triumphant trumpets ſound on high, 
"That ſent to heaven the echoed report 
Of their new joy, and happy victory _ 
- Apviriit him that had been long oppreſt with tort, 
And faſt impriſoned in fieged fort, er. 
He dreadleſs bad them come to court, 
For no wild beaſts ſhould. do them any tert. Spenſ. 
Your diſobedience and ill managing 
Of actions, loſt for want of due ſupport, 
Refer I juſtly to a further ſpring, | 
Spring of ſcdition, ſtrife, oppreſſion, tart. 'Fairfax, 
To'rT1LE. adj. [zortilis, Lat.] Twiſted; _ 
wreathed. | | 


To'xT10N. 5. , [from tortus, Lat.] Tors 


1 


—_ 


: 


"*. 


ment; pain. Not in uſe, __ . --. 
All purgers have a raw ſpirit or wind, which 

is the principal cauſe of tortian in the ſtomach and 

belly. | Ts | Bacon. 
To's T10Vs. adj. [from fort.] Injurious 3 

doing wrong. | Spenſer, 
Toa rTIvE. adj. {from tortus, Lat.] Twiſt⸗- 

ed; wreathed. eee 


Knots by the conflux vf meeting ſa Pp 
Infect the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tertive and errant from his courſe of growth. 


| Stateſpears., i 
To'rToisE. . . [tortue, Fr.] q 
1. An animal covered with a hard ſhell : * 

there are tortoiſes both of land and water. : 
In his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, * E: 
An alligator ſtuft. Sha peare. 0 pi: 


A living tortoiſe being turned upon its back, not 
being able to make uſe of its paws for the returning 
ol itſelf, becauſe they could only bend towards the 
belly, it could help itſelf only by its neck and 
head ; ſometimes one ſide, ſometimes another, by 
puſhing againſt the ground, to rock itſelf as in a 
cradle, to find out where the inequality of the ground 
might permit it to roll its ſhell. Ray on the Creation. 


2 


2. A form into which the ancient foldiers 


uſed to throw their troops, by bending 
down, and holding their bucklers above 
their heads ſo that no darts could hurt 
them. | 3 ft 
Their targets in a tortoiſe caſt, the foes. 
Secure advancing to the turrets roſe, - 
| TIAL Dryden: Eneid. 
Tor Tuo's1TY. #. [ from tortuous. ] 
Wreath ; flexure. | 


Theſe the midwife contriveth unto a knot cloſ 
unto the body of the infant, from whence enſueth 
that tortugſty, or complicated nodoſity, called the 
navel. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To'xTvous, adj. [tortueux, Fr. from tors 
tuoſus, tortus, Lat.] 
1. Twiſted ; wreathed ; winding. 

So vary'd he, and of his tortuous train | 
Curl'd many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

nd, paſs through | 


- Aquevus vapours, like a dry wi 
ſo long and tortuous a pipe of lead. Baeyle. 
2. Miſchievons. [ Thus I explain it, on 
ſuppoſition that it is derived from tert, 
wrong; but it may mean crooked - as 
we ſay, crocted ways for bad practices, 
crooked being regularly enough oppoſite 
to right. This in ſome copies is le rij. 
and therefore from tert.] N 
Ne ought he car'd whom he endamaged 
By tortwous wrong, or whom bereay'd of right. 
bebe RS 
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78 Than on the torture of the 


1. To 


* 1 f * 
8 * 


ros. 


» 7 a 
A * 
do N 


| reset 1 /; * Penh, rs 


Latin.! 


„zuflicted; 
ſhed, or confe 


in by 
which guilt3 is puni ex- 
torted. 


Hecate 
Then led me l through thaſs d dire FT 
And taught the torrurts of th' avenging _ 


tter & 205 Fein 
wind to lie 
In reſtleſs extaſy... Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Ghaftly ſpaſm or racking torture. - Milton. 
Fo To'sxTUuRE. v. 4. [from the Oy 


niſh with tortures. | 
ipparchus, my enfranchis'd bondman, 

He may at pleaſure whip, of hang, or Shakeſpeare 

| ake 
Tube ſcourge inexorable and the torturing hour 

Call us to penance. Milton. 

2, To vex ; to excruciate; to torment. 
Still muſt T cheriſh the dear, ſad remembrance, 
At once to torture and to pleaſe my ſoul. 


Addi * i Cato. 
To keep on the ſtretch. | 
The. bow. tertureth the ſtring 3 and 
thereby holdeth it in a continual trepidation, | 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


* Pain 3 1 


** 


' To'xTurEt. 1. from torture.] He who 


tortures ; tormentor. l 
I play the torturer by ſmall and ſmall, 
| To lengthen out the worſt that muſt be ſpoken. 
| N Shakeſpeare. 
When king Edward the ſecond was amongſt his 
 forturers, the more to diſgrace his face, they ſhaved 
bim, and waſhed him with cold water; the king 
ſaid, Well, yet I will have warm water; and ſo ſhed 
. abundance of tears. | 


neſs ; ſeverity. of countenance. Not 


uſed. 


To' a vous. adj, |torvus, Lat.] Sour of | 


aſpect; ſtern ; ſevere of countenance, 
Not uſed. 

That torwous ſour look produced by anger, and 
that gay and pleaſing countenance accompanying 
love. Dierbam. 

To'x x. 1. , ¶ A cant term, derived, I ſup- 
poſe, from an Iriſh word fignifying a 
ſavage.] One who adheres to the ancient 


conſtitution of the ſtate, and the apoſto- | 
lical hierarchy of the church of Eng- | 


land: oppoſed to a dig. 


The knight is more a tory in the country than | 


the town, becauſe it more advances his intereſt, 
This proteſtant zealot, this Engliſh divine, 
In church and in ſtate was of principles ſound ; 
Was truer than ſteel to the Hanover line, 
4 And griev'd that a tory ſhould live above 27815 
| 20 
1 To confound his hated coin, . 
All parties and religions join, 
Whigs, tories. Saoift: 


To Toss. v. x. [of the ſame original with 
teaſe.] To comb wool. 


| T 9 Toss. wv. a. Lraſſen, Dutch; taſſer, Fr. 


to accumulate, Minſbenu. Ota, to 
dance; 3 Meric Caſaubon. Toſen, Germ. | 
to make a noiſe; Sinner: rhaps from 
170 us, a word uſed by thoſe who would 
have any thing thrown to them. Pret. 


* or tet; part. paſſ. ed or to/t.] 


o throw with the hand, as a ball at 


_ 
With this he ſeem's to play, and, as in ſport, 


To ud "Rt her love in a preſence of the courts "1%. 


Bacon's Apophthegms. | 
8 To' RVITY. 7. * [ torwitas, Lat.] Sour- 


and enrages our pain. 


Tos 


a hrs indo egg 


BY ing them agai Aaaſſn. 
2. To throw with wh * 


Vulcanos diſcharge 
metallick and mineral matter, but huge ſtones, 


Ne great height in the air. 


: 


3. To lift with a ſudden and violent mo- 
tion. 

Behold how den ſe their g, en high, 

How they point to the Perſian abodes. Dryden. | 

| I call'd to ſtop him, but in _ [ 
He eff his arm aloff, and proudly told 

He would not ftay. A 

So talk too idle buzzing things; 


Prior. 

4. To agitate; to put into violent motion. 
The getting of treaſures by a lying tongue is 

a vanity teſſed to and fro. Proverbs, xxi. 6. 


| 

if they be not taſſed upon the arguments of counſel, 

they will be fed upon the waves of fortune, and 

Ros full of inqoaſtuncyy doing and undoing. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

'  Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers teſt, 

And flutter'd into rags. ilton. 
I have made ſeveral voyages upon the ſea, often 


She did love the knight of the red croſs, 


For whoſe dear fake ſo many troubles her did toſs. | 


Calm region once, 
And full of peace, now ff and turbulent. Milton. 


6. To keep in play; to tumble over. 


That cholar ſhould come to a better know- 
ledge in the Latin tongue, than moſt do that ſpend 
four years in roffing all the rules of grammar in 
common ſchools, Aſcham. 

To Toss. v. 2. 


1. To fling; to winch ; to be in violent 


commotion. 
Dire was the to 


g ! deep the groans ! deſpair 
+ Tended the ſick, 


uſieſt from couch to couch. 


3 ; Milton. 


Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom 


| he found very weak in bed, continually ting and 


tumbling from one fide to another, and totally de- 
prived of her reſt. Harvey. 
To toſs and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only frets 
Tillotſon. 
And thou, my fire, not deftin'd by thy birth 
To turn to duſt and mix with-common earth, 
- How wilt thou % and rave, and long to die, 
And quit thy claim to-immortality ! Addiſ. Ovid. 
They throw their perſon with a hoyden air 


Acroſs the room, and toſs into the chairs Young. 
2. To be toſſed. 
| Your mind is teſſing on the ſea, 
There where your argoſies | 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers.  ShakeſpearP? 


3. To Toss up. To throw a coin into the 


ts and wager on what ſide it ſhall fall. 
I 'd try if any pleaſure could be found 

| 'In toſſing up for twenty thouſand pound. Bramęſt. 

Toss. 2. /. [from the verb.) 


1. The act of toſſing. 
celebrated Caſtor at Don Livjo's is perfectly round; 


add force to the toſs, Addiſon. | 
2. An affected manner of raiſing the head. 


His various modes from various fathers follow ; 
One taught the roſs, and one the new French wallow : 
His ſword-knot this, his cravat that deſigned. 

Dryden. 
| There is hardly a polite ſentence in the following 
dialogues which doth not require ſome _—_ toſs 
of the head. Swift, 


To's8EL. #. /. See TasSEL. 


' , Back do . heads Shak. To'sznR. 1. from 10%. 
bly, graſs is thy head hat: | 45 [ o/ 


ard's Natural Hiſtory. | 


| Tor aL. 


ſon's Cato. | 
20% up their heads, and ſtretch their wings. | 


Things will have their firſt or ſecond agitation ; | 


been teſſed in ſtorms. Addiſon's Spectator. 
. To make reſtleſs; to diſquiet. | 


| 


Tor TER. 


The diſcus that is to be ſeen in the hand of the | 


nor has it any thing like a ling faſtened to it, to. 


Tie at each lower corner a handtul of hops with ; 


« : ve Nn 1 * F | 
% re 7 * — 31 
o y l . | + 
0 
LIT 0 4 * 
* 1 1 0 u 


4 — 
. you may conveniently Uſt the bay 


throws; one 27 flings and writhes. 
To'ssror. ws L and e A toper 


and 
Tos r. preterite hr part. pad of 10% 
| In a troubled ſea of paſſion . Mi, 
adj, '[totus, Lat. total, Fr.] 
1 Whole; 9 ; full. . 
ſet 1 * a pin 
Leſt total darkneſs ſhould by n 
Her old poſſeſſion, and e 
If all the pains that, for thy a "og 

My paſt has took, or future life may take, 

| Be grateful to my queen; permit my pray r, 


And with this gift reward my rotal care. Prix, 
2. Whole; not divided. 22 
Either to undergo 
Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe 
i My other ſelf, the partner of my life, . 
' Milton's, Paradiſe Lip, 


Tori'uivr, 6. V [fotalite, Fr.] Complete 
ſum ; whole quantity. 
To'TALLY. adv. from tofal.] Wholly 
fully ; completely. 
The ſound interpreters expound this image of 
\ God, of natural reaſon ; which, if it be totally or 
moſtly defaced, the right of government doth ceaſe, 


Bacon Holy War, 
The e ſinner, that hath long hardened 
his own heart againſt God, thereby provokes him 
totally to Ws all inward grace'from him. 
| Wok  Hanimord, 
- Charity doth not end with this world, but boes 
along with us into the next, where it will be 
feed : but faith and hope ſhall then retally al; 
the one being changed into fight, the other i into 
enjoyment. ' Atterbury's Sermuni. 
T'orhEA, contracted for the other. 
As bad the one as F otber. Farnaby, 
To To'TTER. v. n. [tateren,” to ſtagger, 
Dutch. ] To ſhake fo as to threaten a 
fall. 


a What news, in this our torr "ring ſtate? 
Ic is a reeling world indeed, my lord, 
And 1 believe will never Rand upright. Shakeſp, 
As a bowing wall ſhall ye be, and as à fetfering 
ce. Fſalnu. 
Phe foes already have poſſeſs'd the wall, 
Troy nods from 4. and fotters to her fall. Dry. 
e totter.] Shaking; 
Tor Tv. Ef 3 Neither 
of thoſe ** is uſed. * 
Siker thy head very tattie is, 
So on thy corbe Sow | it leans amiſſe.._ 
Spenſer's Polen. 
To Toucan. v. a [roucher, Fr. tariſen, 
Dutch. ] 


1. To perceive by the ſenſe of feeling. 
Nothing but body can be touch d or touch, Creech. 
2. To handle Mghtly, without. no or 
violence. 

In the middle of the bridge there is a draw- 
bridge made with ſuch artifice, that the ſentinel 
diſcovering any force approaching may, by only. 
touching a certain iron with his foot, draw up the 
bridge. HBroun : Travels. 


3. To reach with any thing, ſo as that there 


be no ſpace between the thing reached 
and the thing brought to it. 
He brake the withs * a thread of tow is broken; 
when it teucheth the fire, Jugges, xvi. 9. 
Him thus intent, Ithuriel with his ſpear ; 
Touch'd lightly. Milton. 
4: To come to; to attain, * 


Their impious folly dar'd to 7 
On herds devoted to the 8 of * 4. 


55 ' The 


e 8 1 


Wo unbleſs's! to touch 3 ore. 
A with a flone. 8 ; 
as A 
8. Totry 1 I] bave ſuit, ele 
Wherein L mean to-#c> a 
Tt ſhall be full of of polse arid a offi 
And fearful to be granted. 's Othello. | 


' Words fo debas” — and W no ſtone 
| Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras. 
6. To relate to. | 
In ancient times was publickly read firſt the ſcrip- 
ture, #3, namely, ſomething out of the books of 
the prophets of God; ſome things out of the apoſ- 
tles writings3 and, laſtly, out of the holy evange- 
lits, ſome things which touched the perfon of our 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 8 
The quarrel tone berb none but us alone; 


Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. 
- Shakeſpeare's H. 
7. To meddle with; not totally to for fag 
He ſo light was at legerdemain, e 
That what * touch'd came not to light again. 


Ka Ns, 
8. To affect, 28. 
What of Ae 


Hath touch'd my ſenſe, flat ſeems to this. Milton. 
To move; to ſtrike mentally ; to melt. 
I was ſenſibly touched with that kind impreſſion. 
Congreve. 
The tender fire was tench'd with what he fad, 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head, 
And bid the youth advance. Addiſon's Ovid. 
10. To delineate or mark out. 
Nature affords at leaft a glimm'ring light: 
The lines, though touch'd but faintly, are drawn 
right. ** 
11. To cenſure ; to animadvert upon. Not 


uſed. 

Dec page in his ſermon before them, toucb- 
ed them for their living ſo near, that they went 
near to touch him for his life. 

12. To infect; to ſeize lightly. 

Peſtilent diſeaſes are bred in the ſummer z 
otherwiſe thoſe touched are in moſt danger in the 


winter. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
13. To bite; to wear; to have an effect 
On. 


Its face muſt be very flat and ſmooth, and ſo 


hard, that a file will not touch it, as ſmiths ſay, | 


when a file will not eat, or race it. 
Maron t Mechanical Exerciſes. 
14. To ſtrike a muſical inſtrument. 
They touch'd their golden harps, and prais'd. 
Milton. 
One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. 
15. To influence by: os e to impel 
forcibly. 
No decree of 1 mine, 
To touch with lighteſt moment of impulſe | 
Hlis free will. Milton. 
16. To treat of perfunctorily. 
This thy laſt reaſoning words touch'd only. 
Milton. 
17. To Touch up. To repair, or im- 
Prove by ſlight ſtrokes, or little emen- 
dations. 

What he ſaw was only her natural countenance 
touched up with the uſual improvements of an aged 
coquette, Addiſon. 

To Toucn. wv. n. 


1. To be in a ftate of Ines i fo that no] 


ſpace is between them; as, two 
touch only at pomts. 
2. To faften on; to take effect on. 
Strong waters pierce metals, and will touch upon 
gold that will not touch upon filver- | Bacon. 
op Tovca at. To come to without 
a. 
The next t day we touched at Sidon. 
Acts, xxvii. 3. [/ 
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Civil law and hiſtory are ſtudies which a 4, | farewel, and ſmile, Shakeſpeare.  . \ 
tleman ſhould not barely touch at, but conſtant] 8, 1 buche, Fr.] Single act of A oY : 
duell upon. | Lock upon the picture. R 
A lately touched at Hammerſmith. 1 Artificial ſtrife | | 

eftator, Lives in thoſe touches, livelier than life. Shak . 
4. To eben * To mention ſlightly. It will be the mare difficult for him to — 

The ſhewing by what ſteps knowledge comes ] ceive when he has only a relation given him, 
into our minds, it way ſuffice to have only touched | without the nice touches which make the graces 
on. Locke, of the picture. Dryden. 


It is an uſe no body has dwelt upon; if the 
antiquaries have fouched pon it, they immediately 
quitted it. Addiſon, 
5. To Tovcn on or upon. To go for a 191 
ſhort time. 
He touched upon the Moleccoe. 45657. 
Which monſters, leſt the Trojan's pious hoſt 
Should bear or touch upon th* inchanted coaſt, 
Propitious Neptune fteer'd their courſe by night. | 
_ Dryden. 
I made a little voyage round the lake, and rouch- 
ald on the ſeveral towns that lie on its coaſts, 
Addiſon on Italy. 


6. To Touch on or »pon. To * upon 


in mental enquiries. 
It is impoſſible to make obſervations in art or 
ſcience which have not been touched upon by others. 
Addiſon's Spectatar. 
Tov cn. 2. / [from the noun. ] 


1. Reach of any thing ſo that there is no| 


ſpace between the things reaching and 


reached, 

| . No falſehood can endure 
Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeneſs. 


2, The ſenſe of feeling. 
O dear ſon Edgar, 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, 
I d ſay, I had eyes again, Shakeſp. King. Lear. 
The ſpirit of wine, or chemical oils, whick are 
ſo hot in operation, are to the firſt touch cold. 
. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
By touch the firſt pure qualities we learn, 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moiſt, and 
dry; 
By touch, hard, ſoft, rough, ſmooth, we do diſ- 
cern; 
By touch, ſweet pleaſure and ſharp pain we try. 
Davies. 
The ſpider's touch how exquiſitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 


Pope. 
The fifth ſenſe is torch, a ſenſe over the whole 
body Locke. 


iP The act of touching. 
The touch of the cold water wands a pretty kind 


of ſhrugging come over her body, like the twink- 1 


ling of the faireſt among the fixed ſtars. Sidney. 
With one virtuous touch _ 
Th' arch-chemick ſun produces precious things. 
Milton. | 
4. State of being touched. 
The time was once, when thou unurg'd would 
vow, 
That never touch was welcome to thy hand, 
Unleſs I touch'd. Shakeſpeare. 
5+ Examination, as by a ſtone. 
To-morrow, good Sir Michell, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thouſand men 
Mutt bide the touch. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 


To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakeſpeare, | 


- Albeit ſome of theſe articles were merely de- 
viſed, yet the duke being of baſe gold, and fearing 


offences. Hayward. 


6. Teſt; that by which : any thing i is exa- 


mined. 
The law- makers rather ref 8 own be- 

nefit than equity, the true touch of all laws. 
Carew Survey of Cornwall. 


7 Paget ; tried N 


N eee eee Fay”, 1 


9 | 
Milton. 


N 10 


Come, my feet wife, 
1 friends of noble couch ! when I am forth, 


Never give the leaft touch with your pencil, till 
you have well examined your deſign. Dryden. 
9. Feature; lineament. ; 
| Thus Rofalind of many parts | 
By heav'nly ſynod was devis'd 3 en 
Of many faces, eyes and hearts, 


4 To have the touches deareſt * ee LA 
eſpeare” * you it's * 


Shak 

6 4 fon was copy'd from his voice ſo much, 
The very ſame in ev'ry little touch. Dryden, 
10. Act of the hand pon a muſical inſtru- 


| ment, 
Here let the ſounds of muſick X 


= 


Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtilneſs and the night 


| Nor wanted power to mitigate and ſwage, 
With ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts. Milton. 


11. Power of exciting the affections. 
Not alone 
The death of Fulyia, with more urgent 9 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak t' us. 
12. Something of paſſion or affection. 
[| He which without our nature could not on earth 
ſuffer for the world, doth now alſo, by means 
thereof, both make interceſſion to God for finners, 
and exerciſe dominion over all' men, with a true, 


* 


natural, and a ſenſible touch of mercy. Hocker. 
He loves us not : . | 
1 He wants the natural touch. Shakeſpeare. 


13. Particular relation. 


* Speech of touch towards others ſhould be ſparing- 
ly uſed ; for diſcourſe ought to be as a; field, with- 


Bacon's 2 


| out coming home to any man. 


14. [ Touche, Fr.] A ſtroke. 


Our kings no ſooner fall out, but their I 8 


male war upon one another; one meets ſometimes 
with very nice touches of raillery. Add. on Medals. 
Another ſmart touch of the author we meet with 
in the fifth page, where, without any preparation, 
he breaks out all on a ſudden into a vein of poetry. 
| Though i its error may be ſuch, * 
As Knags and Burgeſs cannot hit, | 

It yet may feel the nicer touch 


* 


Pri. 


Of Wicherley's or Congreve's wit. 
He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a houſe for fools}and mad; 
To ſhew by one fatirick touch, 25 


No nation wanted it ſo much. 


Swift, 
. Animadverſion ; cenſure, 


I never bare any i touch of conſcience with greater 
regret. 
Soon mov d with touch of blame, thus Eve, 
What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam ſevere! 
y Milton, 


Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keepe 


Quoth Hudibras, thou offer'ſt much, ) 
But art not able to keep couch. Hudibras, 
I keep touch both with my promiſe to Philopolis, 


collations. 


ture ſhould keep touch with him. * Efranges 
17. A ſmall quantity intermingled. 
Madam, I have a touch of your condition, 
| That cannot brook the accent of reproof. Shakeſp.." 
This coming ſtill nearer to an aſpiration, a touch 
| of it may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough 
return pronunciation * the Welſh and Iriſh, 


I WE 812 


18. A 


ey derret bieten 0 ͤũ ! 


Become the teuches of ſweet harmony. Shakeſpeare. 


Shak. Antony and Cp. 


King Charles. 


16. Exact performance of agreement. 


Is pay and diſpatch him, yer over ye ſſeepe. Tuffers 


and with my own uſual. frugality in theſe kind f 


More. "Rt 
the danch, ſubſcribed that he did acknowledge his He was not to expect hat ſo perfidious à crea- 


older” Elements of Speech. | 
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{4 16. Ae light notice IMG 8 iz 
% r maſter knows their diſpoſition |- 


2. 1 put him in mind of 


Bacon. 

195 A cant word for a flight eſſa x. 
Print my preface in ſuch a form as, in the 
phraſe, ey Eee. | 


1. 
0 UCHABLE. 14 [from touch.) Tangi- 
ble; that ma touched. 


e s. / [rouch and bole.] The 

hole through which. the fire is conveyed | 
to the powder in the gun. 

In a piece of ordnanc2, if you ſpeak in the hack 


ö 


'1 might make it ruſſet. 


Hole, and another lay his ear to the mouth of the 


piece, the ſound is far better heard than in the 
Air.. Bacon's Natural Hi vg 
 To'venrness; 1. . [from touchy.) 
viſhneſs; iraſcibility. f 
My Aae reſented it as a motion not guided 
with ſuch diſeretion as the touchineſs of thoſe times 
required, King Charles. 


Toucui e. prep. [This word is origi- 


nally a participle of touch.] With re- 


4 : *ſpee, regard, or relation to. It bas 


often the particle as before it, of eter a 
there ſeems to be no uſe. Touchin 
now obſolete, though more conciſe 


the mode of ſpeech now adopted. 


« Touching things which belong to diſcipline, the 
church hath authority to make canons and decrees, 
even as we read in the apoſtles times it did. Hooker. ' 

Touching our perſon, ſeek we no revenge; 
But we our kingdom's ſafety muſt ſo tender, 
Whoſe ruin you three ſought,-that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


The heavens and the earth remained in the | 


ſame ſtate in which they were created, as touching 
their ſubſtance, though there was afterwards. added 
multiplicity of perfection in reſpeC of beauty. 

Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

Touching the debt, he took himſelf to be acquit- 

ted gs, Hayward. 

Socrates choſe rather to die, than renounce or 

conceal his Judgment touching the unity of the 
Godhead. South, 


To UCHING, adj {from touch.] Pathe-| 
tick; affecting; moving. 
To'ucKINGLY. adv, | from touch. 
feeling emotion; z in à patheti 
ner. 
This laſt fable ſhows how touchingly the poet 
argues in love affairs. Garth. 
To'ucHMENoOT, 3. . [| cucumis agreſtis, 
Lat.] - An herb. Ainſworth, 


With 
man- 


| 


| 


| 


To'ucnsToONE. 2. /. [touch and flone; 


pierre de touche, French.]_ 


1. Stone by which metals are examined. 
Chilon would ſay, that gold was tried with the 
touchſtone, and men with gold. Bacon's Apophthegms, 
If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make 
the tcuchſtone faulty, and the — uncertain ? 


Collier. * 5 


2. Any teſt or criterion. 

Is not this their rule of ſuch folliciency, that we 
ſhould uſe it as a teuchſtone to try the orders of the 
church? Hcoler. 

The work the teuc hene of the nature is; 

And by their operations things are known. Davies. 

Money ſerves for the touchffene of common ho- 
neſty. - L' Eftrange. 

Time is the ſureſtyudge of truth: I 2m not 
vain enough to think I have left no faults in this, 
Which that touc hſtone will not diſcover. 

N Dryden s Spaniſb Friar. 

Tou chwoob. . /. [touch and wood.) 
Rotten wood uſed to catch the fire ſtruck 
from the flint. 

A race of * ſtout treesæheꝝ are, ſo abound- 


8 


| To'UGHNESS. 2. {." Vet 


25 * \ FS FY : 


Tov 


ata 8 tckly take 
{ firs, and and become tachevood. © HoweP: Vocal Foreſts 
Do make white „ the of rotten. 
Willows is beſt; ſpunk, or Ce 19 roms 
PFOTUNes 


To'venr. adj. froh hs. Peeviſh ; 


Irritable ; ad; 4 to take fre. 
A low word. 

You, are upon a touchy polnt, and therefore treat 
ts nice a ſubject with proportionable caution. , 
e and take thi | fo hotly, 5 
Von areſo touc s ſo am 

' (ure there muſt 2. miſtake in this. 

Abutbast' Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 
TOUGH. adj. roh, Saxon. 


1. Vielding to flexure or extenſion with- 
out fracture: not brittle. 


ed = PA 


and not fragile. Bacon N 
2. Stiff; not eaſily flexible. 
The bow he drew, 
And almoſt join'd the horns of the rough __ 


— 


Fate with nature's law would ſtrive, | 
To ſhew plain-dealing once an age may thrive; 
And when ſo tough a frame ſhe cbuld not bend, 
Exceeded her commiſſion to befriend. 
3. Not eaſily injured or broken. 
O ſides, you are too tough ! | 
Will you yet hold? Shakeſpeare. 
A body made of braſs the crone demands 
For her lov'd nurſling, ſtrung with nerves of wire, 


To To'ucntn.” v. 2. [from tough.) To 
grow tough. _ 
Hops off the kiln lay three weeks to cool, give 
and tou g ben, elſe they will break to powder. 
Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
To ToO'UGHEN. v. 2. To make rough. 


tough. ] 
1. Not brittleneſs ; flexibility 
To make an induration with 2 19400 and leſs 
fragility, decoct bodies in water for three days; 
but they muſt be ſuck into which the water will 
not enter. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
A well-temper'd ſword is bent at will, 
But keeps the native toughneſs of the ſteel. Dryden. 


tinouſneſs. 


| In the firſt Kage the viſcoſity or toughneſs of the 
fluids ſhould be taken off by diluents. 


3. Firmneſs againſt 1 injury. 
I gonfeſs me knit to deſerving with cables 


of perdurable toughneſs. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
TOUPET. 7 [Fr.] A curl; an artifi- 
_ cial lock of hair. 


ruffles, © ST 
TOUR. 2. / our, French.] 
1. Ramble; roving journey. 
I made the tour of all the king's palaces. Addi. 
Were it permitted, he'd make the tour of the 
whole ſyſtem of the ſun. 
Arbutbnot and Pope's 1 Scriblerws: 
2. Turn; revolution. In both theſe ſenſes 


it is rather French than Engliſh, _ 
Firſt Ptolemy his ſcheme celeſtial wrought, 
And of machines a wild proviſion brought 
Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares, 
Cycles and epicycles, ſolid ſpheres 
In order plac'd, and with bright globes inlaid, 
To ſolve the tours by bean bodies made. 
Blackmore, 
3. In Milton it is probably tower; ; eleva- 
tion; high flight. 5 
The bird of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayeſt mn before him e 
ton. 


Swift, 


— 


„ 


4 


A 
. 


| Te To- URNEY. v. u. 


Dryden. | 


Of bodies ſome are fragile, and ſome are tough, | 


Tough to the laſt, and with no toil to tire, Dryden. | 
4: Viſcous; clammy; ropy ; tenacious. | 


2. Viſcoſity ; tenacity; clammineſs; glu- 


Arbuthnot on Diet. | 


Remember ſecond-hand -toupres and PROT” By | 


15 


"1? 


en 

To'vunty, 12 

1. Tit jan, military {pore 3 mock ea. 
counter. 

F They might, ander the pretence | 


Of tilts and rowrnaments,. 

TA, e them 0 and armout for a 

| Daniel. 
io For juſts, tourneys, and batriere, the gloties 0 
them * the chariots. wherein oo lengers make 


their entry. Baton. 
Whence came all thoſe juſts, Kare and any 
naments, ſo much in uſe in theſe parts? 


Temple Miſcellanies, 
He liv'd with all the pomp he could deviſe, 


4 At tilts and tournaments obtain'd the prize, 
Me found no favour in his lady's eyes, Dryden, 


. Milton uſes it ſimply for encounter; 
©" thock of battle. 

With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join: 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies 
With enn my arms, th' inſanguin'd field. 

Milton. 

[from the noun.) 

To tilt in the lifts. | 
An elfin born of noble ſtate, | 

Well could he tourney, and ann 


. 
TO URNIQUET. 1. J. [French. ] A band- 
age uſed in amputations, ftraitened or 
relaxed by the turn of a handle. 
If the orifice does not readily appear, looſen the 


tourniquet, and the effuſion of blood will direct you 
to it. 8 


barp, 

To Tovss. w.a. [probably of the ſame 
original with av, teaſe, foſe.)] To pull; 

to tear ; to haul ; to drag: whence 7ou- 


fer, © or my, the name of a maſtiff. 
s a bear whom angry curs have touz'd, 
Having off ſhak'd them and eſcap'd their hands, 
Becomes more fell, and all that © Him withſtands 
Treads down and overthrows. Spenſert 
| © She toſſes, tumbles, ſtrikes, turns, tou ſes, ſpurns, 
and ſprauls, 
Caſting with farious limbs her holders to the walls, 
Drayton, 
Take him hence; to th' rack with him: Tel 
towze you joint by Joint, but we will know his 


purpoſe, "Shakeſpeare, © 
To totoæe ſuch things as flutter, 1 


To honeſt Bounce is bread and butter. Swift, 
Tow. n. J. [zop, Saxon. ] Flax or hemp 
beaten and combed into a filamentous 

| ſubſtance. 
Toro twiſted round the handle of an inſtrument 
| makes it eaſier to be held. BAG Sharp, 
To Tow. v. a. [teon, zeohan, Saxon, to 
lead; tegben, old Dutch. ] To draw by 
a rope, particularly through the water. 

Thou knew'ſt too well 


My heart was to thy rudder ty'd by th' firing, 
And thou ſhouldſt toxv me after. 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
The Auen towed, and I ſhoved 3 till we arrived. 


oz. 
{ prep. [copand, Saxon.) 


Towa'kd. 
Tow RDS. 


1. In a direction to. 


He ſet his face toxvard the wilderneſs. © 
Numbers, XXIV, 1. 
2. With local tendency to. ; 
The currents drive 
| Tow'rds the retreating ſea their furious tide. Milt. 
3. Near to: as, the danger now comes | 
towards him 
4. With reſpe@ to; touching ; ; regarding. 
Me brought them to as great peace between 


themſelyes, as love towards us for having made the 
peace. | Sidney« 


' Repeat 
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A hot *. 14 „ 4 
8 As that the . .. ame, 1 
Which forrow's wg _—_ ourfelues, not 
besen Meaſure for. Mea ure. 
His heart relented Tn) her. ion. 
By our law, no ood is to be left Undone forwards 
all, not the ts the tongue, the hand, 8 
„ 41, South. 
6. With ideal tendanicy to. N 
This was. the firſt"alarm England received 9 | 
ward any trouble, after it had enjoyed for ſo many 
- [years the moſt uninterrupted proſperity. Clarenden. 
6. Nearly; little leſs than. 1 
1 am dard, nine years older kues I bft gos, ; 


— 


Swift.'|- 
To WR D. 40. (i i is. doubtful whe- | 
Tow-wa RDS. ther. in this uſe the word be 


adverb or adjective.] Near; at hand; 
in a ſtate of preparation. 


What might be toward, that this fiveaty haſte | ; 
Doch make the night joint labourer with the day? 


Shakeſpeare. 

To'waRD- adj. Ready to do or MN | 
not froward, - +: * 

To'waRDLINESS: 2. - [from ey 1 


Docility; r readineſs to 705 


or to learn. | if 
The beauty and towardlineſs of theſe chilgren | 
moved her brethren to envy» 
' Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Waerld. 


To'waRDLY. adj. [from toward.] Ready 
to do or learn; docile ; compliant with 
duty. 

Some young towwardly noblemen or gentlemen ' 
were uſually ſent as aſſiſtants or attendants, _ 
Bacon's Advice to. Villiers. 

To WARDNESS, 1. /. from toward. 2" 
cility. 

Parents will not throw away the towardneſs of 
a child, and the expence of education, upon a pro- 
feſſion, the labour of which is increaſed, and the 
rewards are vaniſhed. South. 

Towr L. 1. J. | touaille, French; touaglio, 
Italian.] A cloth on which the hands 
are wiped. 

They with their dne ſoft araify towels ſtand, | 
To wipe. away the drops and moiſture from her 


hand. Drayton. 
His arm muſt be kept up with a napkin or towel, | 


Wiſeman. | 


{5. The court end bf London. 


Th' attendants water for their hands ſupply, 
And, having waſh'd, with filken towels dry. 
Dryden's neid. 
To'wer. n. 4 (ron, Sax, tour, Er. torre, 
Ital. tarris, Latin. 


1. A high building; a building raiſed 
above the main edifice, 
Let us build us à city and a towers whoſe top 


may reach unto heaven. Geneſis, xi. 4+ 
Tow*rs and battlements it ſees 
Boſom' d high in tufted trees. 


: Milton. 
He them beholding, ſoon rok 
Comes down to ſee their city, ere the tow'r 
Obſtruct heav'n tow'rs, Mitten. | 


2. A fortreſs; a citadel. + 
A ſtrong tower from the * 
3. A high head-dreſs. 
Lay traifis of amorous intrigues | 
Isg towers, and curts, and perriwigs, Hudibras. 
4. High flight; elevation. 1 
1 WER. v. a. To ſoar ; to fly or riſe 
igh | 
On th' other fide an u rock tower'd ſtill. 


_ Spenſer. 


No marvel | 

My lord protector's hawks do toqver ſo well, Shak. | 

Circular baſe of rifing folds, that towwer'd Þ 

Fold above fold, a ſurging mare. Milton, 
Tow'ring his * and ple was his breaſt. 


| Dryden. 


ä — 
= 


Pſalms. þ 


N 
pe * 


a * : 
e x ow. 


height. + 
Of waggons, and the cart's unwieldy weight; 
Theſe all muſt be prepar d. 
All thoſe ſublime thoughts Which tetoer above 
| the clouds, and teach as high as heaven itſelf, take 
their riſe not one jot beyond thoſe ideas which fenſe 
or reflection have offered for the contemplation of 


the mind. Locke. 
To'werev. 
or defended by towers. 
| _ 'Might'ſhe the wiſe Latona be, 
Or the torver'd Cybele. Milton's Arcades. 


Dryden : Geergicks. | 


W * 0 r 
| Henk AK. e 


| To'wer-MUSTARD. . . | turritis,. La- 


tin.] A plant. ee e er. 
To wW-IAY. adj." from tower.) Adorned 
or guarded witk towers. 


ere naked rocks and empty waſtes were 1 
There tow" yy cities, and the foreſts green. Pope. 
Riſe, crown'd with lights, imperial Salem, riſe ! 
Exalt thy tote ry head, and lift thy eyes! 
Pope's Meſſiah. 
Town. 1. Fa (run, Saxon; tuyn, W 
from xinan, Saxon, 


1. Any walled collection houſes. 
_ She let them down by a cord; for her houſe 


- was upon the town wall. Jeſbua, ii. 15. 
When Alexandria was befieg'd and won, 


Fe paſs d the trenches firſt, and ſtorm'd the toton. 
Betterton. 


2. Any collection of houſes larger than a 


village. 
Speak the ſpeech trippingly on the tongue: but 


jf you mouth it, as many of our players do, I had 


as lieve the tton crier had ſpoke the lines, 


Hul. | 


; 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Into whatſoever city or texvn ye enter, enquire. 


who in it is worthy, and there abide. Mat. x. 11. 
Before kb ro and rural works between. 


My friend this inſult ſees, 


Milton. 


And flies from towns to woods, from men to trees. 


Broome. 


In England, any number of houſes to | 
K — a regular market, and | 


which 


which is not a city, or ths ſee of a bi- 


ſhop. 
4. The inhabitants of a town. 


To the clear ſpring cold Artæa went 
To which the whole tetone for their water ſent. 


A virgin whom her mother's care 
Prags om, the toron to wholeſome country air. 


6. The people who live in the capital. 48 


Ile all at once let down, 


Stuns with his giddy larum half the togon. Pepe. 


Chapman. 


4 


7. It is uſed by the inhabitants of every 


towir or city: as we ſay, a New family ts 


come to town. 


There is ſome new dreſs or new diverſion juſt 


come to terun. . + Law. 
8. It is uſed emphatically for the ca tal ; 

as, he lives fix months in town, an Fa; ae 

the country. 


To'wnCLERK.. #. / 


8 


ſineſs of a place. | 
The toxonclerk appeaſed the people. As, xix. 35» 


hall where publick buſineſs is tranſacted. 
A townhouſe 
church that ſtands at the other. Addiſon'on Traly. 


| a HOUSE. 1. / [town and houſe.] The 


To- WN SHIP. 2. / . The 
diſtri 


corporation” of a to be- | 


| longing to a town. 


3s Leader, faded ou we rp | 


+ 3 \ - 1 


oh 


i town and clerk. ] | 
An officer who manages the publick bu- | 


built at one end will front the 


* * 


$a. 
—_ . 


#:4 toxontalk. 


- 


They had built hou ates AY exotic 
nr ape ere made erke 5 74 
48 Yo a * 
To WNSMAN- 1. . [town and mar. 5 
1. An inhabitant of > place, 

Here come the toten on proceſſion, ' 
Before your highneſs ſent the man. Stake * 
In che time of king * the fixth, in a fight 
between the earls of Ormond and Deſmond, al- 


[from tower, ] Adorned 1 moſt all the torunſmen of Kilkenny were ſlain. a” 
a / 


Davies on Ireland. 
tafcdes to Newcaſtle, which being de- 


Clarendon. 
TMeft him at the gate firm to your intereſt, 


17 admit. the tos en at their firſt n 


Dryden. 
2. One of the ſame town. We 


TOowWN TALK. #. . | town and talk. 4. 
Common prattle = a place, 

If you tell the ſecret, in twelve hours it ſhall be- 
L' Eftrangee.. 
To'xicaL. adj. Laien; Lat.]. 

ous; containing poiſon. 


many ornaments, Dutch. 


1. A petty commodity ; a trifle ; a thing 
of no value. 


which I had found, following an acquaintance of 

mine at the plough. Sidney. 
They Ange for knives, glaſſes, and ſuch foysy. 
at abundance of gold and pearl. on 

Becauſe of old 

Thou thyſelf doat'dſt on EET e 

Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace, 

None are, thou think'ſt, but taken with ſuch feyt. 


O virtue! N what art thou become, 
That mer: ſho ve thee for that toy a woman?” 
Dryden 
2. A plaything ; a : bauble. 
To dally thus with death is no fit toy : 
Go find ſome other play-fellows, mine own . 
* bo ” * r 
What . of wealth laid out in b 


trappings, tables, cabinets, and the like precious 
110 


21 Delia's hand this coy is fatal found, 
Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound. 
bs | Pope. 
We ſmile at floriſts, we deſpiſe their joy, 

And think their hearts enamour'd of a toy. VEE 

3. Matter of no importance. 
*Tis a cockle, or a walnut ſhell, 

| A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. Shakeſpeare 
High and noble things I lightly may not tell, 


D rays One 
practice; filly opinion. 


io long experience of all ages 


4. Folly; triflin 
* "The things — 


ſometimes know not the cauſe and reaſon of them. 
Hookers 

5. Play; ſport ; amorous dalliance. 

| Ye ſons of Venus, play your ſports at will z, 

For greedy pleaſure, careleſs of your: toys 

Thinks more upon her paradiſe of joys. | 
Spenjer's Epitbalamiums 

' $0 ſaid he, and: forbore not glance or rey 

Of amorous intent. Milton. 


6. Odd ſtory; filly tale. 
I never ma 
2 Theſe antick fables, nor th 
7. Slight repreſentation. 
| Shel that which hath always received this con- 
ſtruction, be now diſguiſed with a roy of nove!ty'? 


believe 
fairy 4056. 1 


H oo. 5 


8. Wild nen! ;. irregular imagery ; odd 
, conceit. | 


The very place puts toys of def 


ration, 
Without more motive, into eve 


brain, 


Ja 


- fended only by the townſmen, was given up to them, 


iſon- 
| Toy. . /. [teyen, teaghen, to dreſs with 


Might I make decertable unto her that roy 65 


Milton. | 


Addiſon 


Nor light and idle toys my lines may vainly ſwell. _ 


hath confirmed and made profitable, let us not 
preſume to condemn as follies and teys, becauſe w 


That 4 


et ee == 

” — * 
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Torx. 5. [from roy] A ſeller 0 


To'rs nor. nn C [toy and Hop.] A ſhop 


WY 


| farhoms 
Aud hears it roar beneath... 


'T Toy. v. u. [from the noun. 
fle;; to dally amorouſly; to play. 


re : &e 


| ron. aff. Java . J Triting 1 war 
To 3 5. [from ie lug * 


eiry ; wantonneſs, 
Vour ſociety will diſcredit that roy iſhnofs of wan- 
ton fancy, that plays tricks with words, and fro- 

licks Sith the caprices of frothy imagination. 
Glanville's Fe, 


toys. | 
But what in oddneſs ous be more tate 2 
Than 8—, the foremoſt teyman of his wb ? 


ung. 


where playthi * and little nice manu- 
factures are ſol 

Fans, filks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay 0 
thick together, that the heart was nothing elſe but 
'A = top Pe ; Addison. 
» th varying vanities from every part, 
They ſhift the moving toy/bop of their heart. Pope. 


To Toz E. v. a. [See Tows and Trass.] 


To pull by violence or importunity. 


'Think'ſt thou, for that I inſinuate, or toze from 
thee thy W I am therefore no courtier? 


Shakeſpeare. 


Tracs. nf. [trace, Fr. traceia,/Italian.] 


1. Mark left by any thing paſſing $ foot- 
eps... 
\ Theſe as a line their long dimenſion drew, 
Streaking the ground with finueus trace, Milton. 
2. Remain; appearance of what has been, 
The people of theſe countries are reported to 
have lived like the beaſts among them, without any 
traces of oxders, laws, or religion. Temple. 
There are not the leaſt traces of it to be met, the 
3 part of the ornaments being taken from 
rajan's arch, and ſet up to the conqueror. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace 
Of war, or blood, but in the ſylvan chace. Pope. 


3. [From tiraffer, French; tiraſſes, traces. ] 


Harneſs for beaſts of draught. 


Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners” legs; 
The cover, of the wings of graſshoppers ; 


The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web. Shakeſp.” 
The labour'd ox | 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came. Milton. 


While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 


In their looſe traces from the field retreat, Pope. | 


Twelve young mules, 
New to the plough, tal in the trace. 
Pope” $ Odyſſey. 
To TRACE. v. 4. [| tracer, F r. tracciare,” 
Italian. ] 


1. To follow by the footlteps, or remaining 
marks. 
I feel thy power to trace the ways 
Of higheſt agents. Milton. 
You may trace the deluge quite round the globe 
in profane hiſtory; and every one of theſe people 
have a tale to tell concerning the reſtauration. 
Burnet's Th 
They do but trace over the paths beaten by 
ancients, or comment, critick, or flouriſh 3 
them. < Temple. 
To this haſte of the mind, a not due tracing of 
the arguments to their true foundation is owing. 


Locle. 


2. To follow with exactneſs. 1 


That ſervile path thou nobly doſt decline, 
Of tracing word by word, and line by bo Denb. 
. To mark Out. | 
He allows the ſoul power to trace images on the 
brain, and perceive them, . Locke. 
His pen can trace out a true quotation.. Swift. 


1 4 
To tri- 


— 


4 4 
9 2 - 


* " __ 


K hk dev ar han Dy '1 
ws 
We do, trace this alley up and down. Sp 
Tha CER", J. from 515 N One 1 
träces, * 
Amb, 


adors ſhould not be held « tracers bf a 
plot of Tuch malice. Hervel. 


| Tease J . br French; aach, 
1an., 
| 1. Mark ſeft-upon the wap by the foor or 
otherwiſe. 5 

| Following the with of Satan, Ane. 

1 Hung by the neck and hair, and aer d around, 

| The hoſtile ſpear yet ticking in bis wound, 

With tracks of blood inſcrib'd the duſty r 

| ryden. 

| Conſider che exterior frame of the globe, if 

{| we may find any tratts or footſteps of wiſdom in its 
conſtitution, * Beige 


2. A road; a beaten path. 


Wich nat oblique ſidelong he works his way. 
Milton. 1 


| 


Lf 


Behold Torquatus the fame track a} aps | 
And next, the two devoted' Decii v Dryd. Eu. 
7e Track. v. 4. from — noun. J To 
follow by the footſteps or marks 
the way. 

As ſhepherd's cur that in dark 3 s ſhade 
Hath tracked forth ſome ſavage beaſtis treade. 
* er. 
He was not only a profeſſed imitator of | 
race, but a learned * ＋ s in all the others; wh | 
track him every where in their ſnow. © Dryden. 


TRrA*CKLEsS. adj. [from track,] Untrod- 


den ; marked with no footiteps. 
Lok i in trachleſt fields of ſhining day, 
Unable to diſcern the way; 
Which Naſſau's virtue only could explore. Pri. 


TRACT. . [tradus, Lat. * 
1. Any kind of extended ſubſtance. 


Heav'n hides nothing from BY view, . 
I, the deep traft of hell. Milton. 


2. A region; a quantity of land. 
Only there are ſome tract which, by high moun- | 
tains, are barred from air and freſh wind. Raleigh, 
Monte Circeio, by Homer called Inſula Eea, 
a narrow tract᷑ of earth. 


4 Addi iſon. 


drawn out- to length. 

The myrtle flouriſheth Kill; and wonderful it is, 
that for ſo long a tract of time ſhe ſhould ſtill con- 
tinue freſh, 7 Herve. 

Vour bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit, 
Improv'd by tract᷑ of time, and wing'd aſcend 
Ethereal as we. Milton. 

As in tract of ſpeech a dubious word is eaſily 
known by the coherence with the reſt, and a du- 
bious letter by the whole word; ſo may a deaf 
perſon, having competent knowledge of language, 
by an acute ſagacity, by ſome more evident word 
diſcerned by his eye, know the ſenſe. Holder. 


means, in this place, rather, diſcourle ; 
explanation. | 

The tra## 6 of every thing 

Would, y a good diſcourſer, loſe ſome life 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. Shak. H. VIII. 


5. It ſeems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare for 


-. 


4 54 - N 
N * 1 Sd * 
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— 


Many A 


is a very high mountain joined to the main land by 


3. Continuity; any thing protracted, or | 


4. Courſe ;\ manner of proceſs : : unleſs it | 


WE. RA 


Tt 'CTABLE. trad 
vor Frei 11 hls, ks 


1. Manageable; No compliait; ble. 
quious; practicable; 5. goyernable, 

For moderation of thoſe affections growing f, 
"the very natural bitterneſs and gall of adverſity * 
| ſcripture much allegeth contra fruit, "> dry 
fliction likewiſe hath, whenſoever it falleth on hag 


that are trafable, the c f G em 
| grace 0 od $ hol 
concurring therewith; | * 
Trattable obedience is 2 1 wy . 
To each incenſed will. are's H 
If thou doſt find him Ae N Vu, 
Encourage him, and tell him all 
I he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 


Be thou ſo too. Shakeſpeare's Richard Ui. 


— — — 4 
— 


— 


M thoſe who are bent to-do wickedly will nerve: 


want tempters to urge them on in an evil courſe; 
ſo thoſe who yield themſelves tract᷑able to good 1 
tions, will find the ſpirit of God more ready to en. 
courage them. * T; FA if 5 

If a fri hand be kept over children from the 
beginning, they will in * age be _—_ on 
7 ſubmit.  - 


2. Palpable; ſuch as may be handle“ 


— —_—_— 


The other meaſures are of continued quantity P. 


Able, and for the moſt 18. art tractable; whereas tim: 
is always oO neither to be ſeen nor felt. 


Holder on Time, 


| E CTABLENESS. 1. f [from tractabli.] 
| The ſtate of being tracta 


ble ; compli- 
ance ; obſequiouſneſs, 

It will be edited, that whatſoever I fancy of 
„children's trafableneſs, Fr many will never apply. 


Locke, 


TrACTABLY. atv, In a trackable man- 
ner; gently. 


[Ta crArE. 2. . Dre eue Latin.] A 


treatiſe ; a tract; a ſmall book. 
* yo 


our own nation, in ſermons and 
written tractates of the ſabbath, and in their ex- 
poſitions of the fourth commandment, maintain 
the foreſaid poſition. - Wii 

Though philoſophical tract᷑ates make enumera. 


tion of authors, yet are their reaſons uſually intro. 
duced, Brown, 


We need no other evidence than Glanville 's 
traftate. Hale, 
TrA'CTILE. adj. [traus, Latin. ] Ca- 


| mos. to be drawn out or extended in 
ength ; ductile. 

The — of bodies are very divers; fra- 
gile, tough; flexible, inflexible; tracłile, or to be 
drawn forth in length, intractile. Bac. Nat. H The 

TRACTILITY. 2. /. [from trafile.) T 
quality of being tractile. 

Silver, whoſe ductility and tra#ility are much 
infetiour to thoſe of gold, was drawn out to fo 
ſlender a wire, that a fingle e amounted to 
twenty. ſeven feet. Derbam. 

TRATCTIOR. 2. [from trafus, Latin ] 


The a& of drawing ; ; the ſtate of being 
drawn, 
The malleus being fixed to an extenſible mem- 
brane, follows the tra#ion of the muſcle, and is 
drawn inwards to bring the terms of that line 


. nearer in r as it is Curved, and ſo gives 
a tenſion to the tympanum. Holder. 


TRADE. 2. /. [| tratta, Italian.) 
1. Traffick ; commerce; exchange of 
goods for other goods, or for money. 


Whoſoever commands the ſea, commands the 


And, by the bright tract of his fiery car, 


6. [ Tractatus, Lat.] A wens; ; 
book. 
I The church clergy at has time writ the beſt 


collection of tracts againſt popery that ever ap- 
peared. 


tract. | 
The weary fun hath made a colifen ſet, 


Gives fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakeſs, | 
a ſmall | 


Swift. 


trade ; whoſoever commands the trade of the world, 
commands the riches of the world, and conſequently 
the world itſelf. Raleigh, 


Trade increaſes in one place, and decays in an- 
28 . Temple. 


Occupation; particular employment, 
. manual or mercantile, diſtin- 
guiſhed from the — arts or learned 
profeſſions. 
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TrAFFICK. 2. |, [frafique, Fr. traſſice, 


ee whaſs raters ane propertion fog. | 
Wie td denn tn Bl gre, = | 


great ball of contention to the latter ages. 


/ 'Clanuille's 954 And traffick with thee for a prince's ruin ? Kew 
Tao CEMENT. 3. /. [from Jan) TRrAFFICKER. n,/, [traf 27605 ien 
Cenſure; obloquy. pot hit Oe | traffick.] © Trader; mere V6 
[Rome muſt know Your argofies "with portly fail, * 


9 value c of her own + 'twere a 3 s 
orſe than a theft, no leſs than a traducement, 
To hide your doings. © Shakeſpeare's Cvrialanus. 


"Tray" CER...z. f.. [ſrom traduce.] 


a. A falſe cenſurer; a calumniator. 
2. One who derives. 
TrRavv' cis. 24%. from traduce.] Such 


as may be deriv en. | 


Though oral tradition might be a competent 
diſcoverer of the originatof a kingdom, yet ſuch 2 
tradition were incompetent without written monu- | 


-ments to derive to us the original laws, becauſe] 


they are of a co lex. nature, and therefore not 
ty rraducible to io great a diſtance of ages. Hale, 
Trxavu"ctioN. 2. /. [from traduce.] 
1. Derivation from one of the ſame kind ; 
. Propagation, 

The 15 of traduction accuſe their, ee 
ies of affronting the attributes of God; and the 
aſſertexs of creation impeach them of violence to 
the nature of things. Glanville, 

If by trullgcłion came thy mind, | 

Qur wonder is the lefs to find 5 
A ſoul fo, charming from a ſtock ſo good; 
Thy father was transfus d into thy blood. Dryden. 
2. Tradition; tranſmiſſion from one to 
another. a 


% 


- Touching traditional communication and tra- 


ductiaon of truths connatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of chem have had the help of that 
derivation. Hale. 


. Conveyance ; act of transferring. 

Since America is divided on every fide by con- 
ſiderable ſeas, and no paſſage known by land, the 
traduction of brutes could only be by thipoing 1 
though this was a method uſed for the traduction 

Of uſeful cattle from hence thither, yet it is not 
credible that bears and lions ſhould haye ſo much 
care uſed for their tranſportation, 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. | 


4. Tranſition. 
The reports and fugues have an agreement with 
the figures in rhetorick of repetition and traduction. 
Bacon. 


Italian.) 
1. Commerce; 


trade; exchange of commodities. Traf- | 
fk was formerly uſed of foreign com- 
merce in diſtinction from trade. | 


Traffick s thy god. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
y father 

A merchant of great el through the world. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Tyre, a town indeed of great wealth and vv 


| * "Ti trade meanly. or mercenarily., : 


merchandiſing ; large 


They firſt 
Wes far things to traffict withal, 
mfr 1 N % Fir. 


Saucy and overbold 1 how did you dare 
To To trade and traffick with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death Shak, Bals. 
How haſt thou dar'd to think ſo Vilely of me, 
ou: I would-condeſcend to thy mean oy. 


Like ſigniors and rich burghers o "the flood, 
Do overpeer the petty rraffckers © * 
That curtſy to them. "Shakeſp. Merch. o of We f 
In it are ſo many Jews' vety rich, and ſo gteat 
traffickers, that . have moſt of the Engliſh trade 
in their hands. Addi en. 


Tra” e 1. J. , [tragacantha, La- 
tin. ] N. Which proceeds from the 
| inclbon of the root or trunk of a plant 
ſo called. Trevonx, | 
Tract Dian. . OY ck 3 tra- 
gedus, Lat. J. | | 
1. A writer of tragedy. | 
Many of the poets cena had moch nobler 


| conceptions of the Deity, than to imagine bim to 
have any thing corporeal; as in theſe yerſes out of 


the ancient tragedian.  Stilling fleet. 
2. An actor of tragedy, 1), ; 940 
I can.counterfeit the deep tragedian 3F 


Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
To the well-lung'd' !ragedian's rage 
They recommend their 1 of the ſtage. 


* Dryden. 
TRAGEDY. ». . [rragedr, Fr, tragæ 
& dia, Lat.] 


Action. | 

Tlhouſands more, chat yet ſuſpect no at 

Will now conclude their plotted tragedy. Shakeſp. 
All our tragedies are of kings and princes ; 1 

you never ſee a poor man have a part unleſs 

| .as a cho, or to fill up the ſcenes, to dance, or Gi 

be derided, Taylor's Holy Living. 
Imitate the ſiſter of painting, tragedy z which 

employs the whole forces of her art in the main 

action. Dryden. 


goat ſtood at his altar to be ſacrificed, was called 
the goat- ſong or tragedy. 


There to her heart ſad tragedy addreſt 

The dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant's om. 

ope. 
2 Any mournful or dreadful event. 

I ſhall laugh at this, + 
That thty, who brought me in my maſter's 8 
| "oy to look upon their tragedy. Shak. Rich. III. 
| 1 look upon this now done in England as another 


act of the ſame tragedy which was lately begun in 
Scotlagd, King Charles. 


TAO CAL. JJ. [tragicus, Latin; tra- 
TRA COI CR. I gigue, French. 


1. Relating to tragedy, 
The root and e effect, 


and the moſt famous en of che elder times. 


Heylyn. k 


As be was, for his erat wiſdom, ſtiled the 
Engliſh Solomon, he followed the example of that 


. wiſe king in nothing more than by adyancing the F 
Addiſon. | 


2 of his people. 
2. Commodities; ſubject of traffick. 
Vou 'll ſee a draggled damſel | 
From Billingſgate her fiſhy traffick bear. pH 
fo Tra'rFICK. v. n. [trafiguer, Fr. traf 


- Feare, Ital.] 


1. To practiſe commerce; to merchandiſe; 31 


to exchange commodi ties. 


„ 


5 That wont'ſt the tragick ſtage for to direct, 
In funeral complaints and wailful tine i 
Reveal to me. 

Thy Clarence he is dead that ſtabbꝰd my! Edv ard; 
And the beholders of this gragict play, 
Untimely ſmother d in their duſky graves. © 
Shakeſpeare" s Richard III. 


calamitous 3. PROS. 


2. Mournful; 
| dreadful. 

A dire induQtion I am Rekets to; D 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence | 
| Will prove as Ny BY and tragical. A. 


en for corn uss cattle, ind after |, 4 


| Ta a: GICALLY. ado, [from rapical.) 


Speak, and look back, and pry on ey'ry ide, 1 


A dramatick repreſentation of a ſerious | 


An anthem to their god Dionyſus, whilt the | 


Rymer s Tragedies of the laſt Age. | 


1 


Vouchſafe, O thou the mournfull't muſe of nine, 


Spenſer”s Muiopomos. 
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oa 
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1 gaudy, blabbing, ang = 5M wa 
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1 
| 


And now loud ade pl d3a 1 the 
„ holy night. * 


e oor” : r v1. 
0 '&o rags and merited Be, 
a ou 


thoſe who God $60 Jus hare 
|" noc muſt hangs * thoſe. notes to tr % 
The tale of this for ong is 4 p Ae. 0 


r 
8 and pleaſes, beckuſe id 18 a 15 5». 8 22. 


Bid them dreſs their bloody altars 
Wich every circumſtance of tragick Pomp. Nove 


I, In a tragical manner; in D 
+ befitting tragedy. * 


Juvenalfs genius was ſh add ea 
10 40 arp * as his 


— were Mrs has them — 
any. 

2. *Movrnfully ; forrofall Z ge 

7 1 GICALNESS, x. „ [from tial, ] 


e 3 e 
at tons, we deſpiſe 
| father of light, unleſs we "M7 e e that 
| and we moralize the fable,as well in er tra gicalnej 
of the event, as in the Jaſplence of the undes. 
taking. Decay of Piety, 
Tracico MEDY. #./; [iragicomedie, Fr. 
from 7ragedy and comedy,] A drama com. 
| Pounded of merry and Pp events, 
On the world's ſtage, when our applauſe grow 


igh, 

For acting here. life's tragic 
The lookers-on will ſay we act not well, 
| Unleſs the laſt the former ſcenes excel. Denby, 
| The faults of that drama are in the kind of it, 
which is tragicomedy; but it was given to the peg. 
ple, 1 Dryden, 

We have often had tra gi-comedies upon the Eng. 
liſh theatre with ſucceſs : St | in that ſort of com- 
poſition the tragedy and comedy are in 2 
| ſcenes.  ' Gay, 


'Tzac1co MICAL, adj je (iragicomiqus Fr, 
tragical and anche ] 
1. Relating to tragi- comedy. 
The whole art of the rragi-comical farce lies in 
interweaving the feveral kinds of the drama, ſo 
that they cannot be 9 | 
N Gay What d ye call it, 
2. Conſiſting of a mixture of mirth with 
forrow. 
TRAGICONMICALLY. adv. [from trogi- 


comical.) In a tragicomical manner, 
Laws my Pindarick parents matter'd not, 
So 1 was tragicanically got. Brampfton. 


To TRAJE'CT. v. a. {traje&us, Latin. ] To 


caſt through; to throw. 
The diſputes of thoſe aſſuming confidents, that 
think ſo highly of their attainments, are like the 
controverſy of thoſe in Plato's den, who having 
never ſeen but the ſhadow of an horſe trajefed, 
eagerly contended, whether its neighing proceeded 
from its apyearing mane or tail. Glanwille's Scepſic+ 
If there are different kinds of ether, they have 

a different degree of rarity z' by which it becomes 
ſo fit a medium for trajecting the light of all caleſ- 
tial bodies. Gretu's Coſmologia. 
If the ſun's light be trajeFed through three or 
more croſs priſms ſueceſſively, thoſe rays which in 
5 the firſt, priſm are refracted more than others, are 
in all the following priſms refracted more than 
othars i in the ſame proportion. Newton. 


Tas Er. oY Ler ges, French; trajectus, 

Latin.] A ; a paſſage for a water- 

carriage. . 
What notes and garments he doth give che, 


Bring to the trajeci, to the common ferry, 
Which trades to Venice» Shake Merch. of Venict. 


(T3248 CTION..n, /. [trajetio, Latin] 
- The al of Carthng through. 


| 


— 


F+ - 


| 
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1 ler Kerr, reef 2 8 falls bekiaa 
3 of ſuch comets as have, 2 trai lure. | | 
ther, wan throu if but twelve French . EO ons pounds a year, for pure reſpekt t g 
* part of the ut R | "Wis there in arms, they would be as a call J Thar promiſes more thouſands : Ce pk * 
1. Ewmiſſion. To train ten thouſand Engliſh to their ide. Sha. Is longer than his fore ſkirts, Shot. Henry VIII. "i 
„The gn e 3. To draw by artifice or ſtratagem. 4. A ſeries; a confecution: either * A 
4 the crucified body err Dior chat cauſe I train'd thee to my houſe, Shak. | - or mental. | 1 
0c Vulgor Brrours. Oh, train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note! _ Rivers now fiream, and draw their bums train, 12 
ler, F To drown, me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears. Milt , 
7 n V. a. [trai „ rench. 1 _ Sing, Syren, to thyſelf, and T will doat : icin gradual growth in knowledge carries iti i 
To aunt by the track, — Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hair, own light with it, in every ſtep of its progreſſion. in "8 
4 To draw along the ground. I And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lie. Shak. an eaſy and orderly train. Locke. 


If we reflect on what is obſervable in ourſelves, 

we hall find our ideas always paſſing in train, one 9 

going and another coming, without — ' 19 

hes. g 

They laboured in vain fo far to reach the apoſ- | 
tle's meaning, all along in the train of what he 
ſaid. Locle. 
Some truths reſult from any ideas, as ſoon as the 
mind puts them into propoſitions ; other truths 
require a train of ideas placed in order, a due com- 
paring of them, and deductions made with atten- 

tion, Js Locle. N 
Wat wouldft thou have me do ? confidet welt 
The train of ills our love would draw behind It. 


Beat thou the drutn, A it ſpeak moninfully 4. To draw from act to act by perſuaſion 
Trail your ſteel piles. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | or promiſe. 
Faintly he ſtagger'd through the hiſſing throng, £54.16 "oh a wks Sim 60, 


And hung his head, and trail d his legs 5 72 And his corruption being ta' en from us, | 

4 We as the ſpring of all mall pay for all. #4 

E a en! pony þ © Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

T *. 

5 boots the regal circle on his head, | 5. "with * „ bring 1 | 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe,” 18 ſpeak Pr iſhy | 

And, of all N only 5099 :the gighs 7* For 1 was train'd up in the Engliſh court. Shat, 

A maſt rare ſpeaker, | 


Pope, 
[Treglen, Dutch, ] To draw; to drag. | To narere none mere bend, Th raining ſuch, 
. Becauſe. they ſhall not trail me * their} That he may furniſh and inſtruct great — 


wid beaſt Tm content —_— The author of your beings can by 20” gy" f 4 
Like a to go. A place for exerciſe and training up of outh in Y a glance 0 
| Milton's Api the faſhion of the heathen. . . 9. the eye, or a word ſpeaking, enlighten your mind, 

Thrice happy poet, who may trail Call ſome of young years to train them up in and conduct you to a train of happy ſentiments. 


Thy houſe about thee like a ſnail; 
Or, hama to a nag, at eaſe 
Take journies in it like a chaiſez 
Or in a boat, whene'er thou wilt, 65 
Canſt make it ſerve thee for a tilt. Swift. 


„ Trail. v. 2. To be drawn out in 


Watts, 
{ 5. Proceſs ; method; ſtate of procedure. 
| If things were once in this train, if virtue were 
e firſt Chriſtians were by great hardſhips | eſtabliſhed as neceſſary to reputation, and. vice not 
trained up for glory. | Tillotſon. 'F only loaded with infamy, but made the infallible 
The young ſoldier is to be trained on to the war- ruin'of all men's pretenſions, our duty would take 


that trade, and ſo fit them for weighty affairs, 


Bacon. 
Spirits train'd up in feaſt and ſong. Milton. 


wa? «4 


1 fare of life; wherein care is to be taken that more root in our nature. Swift. 
2 W things be not repreſented as dangerous than really 6. A retinue ; a number of followers or 
Adown fo faſt, and all his armour ſteepe, | are ſo. Locke. attendants, 
For very felneſs loud he gan to wee war 2 16. To exerciſe, or form to any pracyce by. My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 
Swift men of foot, whoſe hroad- 14.45 backs exerciſe.” That in the moſt exact regard ſupport | 
trailing hair did hide. Chapmen. Abram armed his h ſervants Ben in his The worſhips of their names. Shakeſpeare. 
Since the flames purſu'd the trailing imoke, } houſe, and purſued, + Gen. xiv. 14. Our fire walks forth, without more train 
He knew his boon was granted, | The warrior horſe here bred he 's taught to train. Accompany'd than with his own complete 0 
Dryden's s Knight" Tale. N Perfections. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 


From o'er the roof the blaze began to move, Train. 2. / [train, French. ] | Thou ſhould be ſeen 


And trailing vaniſh'd in th* Idean grovez _ | ö 4 goddeſs among gods, ador'd, and ſerv'd | 
It ſwept a path in heay'n, and ſhone a,guide, 11. Artifice ; {tr atagem of enticement. I By angels numberleſs, thy daily train. Milton, 


Then in a ſteaming ſtench of * dy d. | He caſt by treaty and by trains. He comes not with a brain to move our fear. 


Saen d. Her to perſuade. | Spenſer. n 

Tait. # 7 [from the verb T ” - | Their general did with due care provide, | The king's daughter, with a lovely train 

1. Scent left on the PR by the animal 
1 


—_ n_ 


To ſave his men from ambuſh and from ,in. ſoortin y 
| . Paine Ol fellow nymphs, was ſporting on the plan., 


purſued ; track followed by the hunter. This morv'd the king, He would put a check to the fury of war, . 
See but the iſſue of my jealouſy :' if I cry out] To lay to draw him in by any train. - @ cop might be put to thoſe fins which are of — 
thus upon no rally never truſt me When 1 open] Daniel's Civil War. train. Smallridge. 


again, Nor Shakeſpeare. 1 Swol'n with pride, into the ſnare I fell 

How:gbearfylly.on the-falſe trail they cry ! Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 

Oh, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs. Shak. | Soften'd with pleaſure and voluptuous life. Milton, 
I do ehiak, or elſe this brain of mine 1 Now to my charms | 


7. An orderly com any; a proceſhon,, | 
"Faireft of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. Milton. | 
Who the knights in green, and what the train 0 


Hunts not the trail of policy fo ſure And to my wily trains! I ſhall ere long 
. "As I have As By Oar Bora found | | Be well fete d with as fair herd as graz'd g 4. The ie 2 NN ac prot Hee 
The very cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. | About my mother Circe. Milton. ; C ne pow ng to the 
Shakeſpeare ; Hanle - "The practice begins of crafty men upon the mine. : 
2. Any thing drawn to length. Gmple 1 good; theſe eaſily follow and are caught, | . Since firſt chez fail'd in their deſigns, 
From thence the fuming trai/ began wide, | 1 while the others lay trains 88 'purſue a game. 1 To take in heay'n by ſpringing mines; >. 
| And lambent glories dane'd about her head. Temple. | And with unanſwerable bargels 
' Dryden's Mt nid. 2. The tail of a diols: 131 : Of gunpowder, diſpute their qwarrels; 
When lightning Gents in ge wail along, | [Coltly followers are not to be liked, le while a | , Now take a courſe 44. cable, 
It ſhines, tis true, and gilds che gloomy night; man makes his train longer he males bis wings] By laying trains to fire the rabble. Hudibras. 
But when it Briley: tis fatal. | \ ſhorter. Bacon Ml - Shall he that gives fire to the train, pretend to "I 
-- Roxve's;Royal Convert. | Contracting their body, and being forced to waſh * N n ard by 17265 ' o 
3» Any thing drawn behind i in long undy- ke, in their fore parts to eſtabliſh the "hinder in ing o GE „ frange's 0 % 
lations. the elevation of pe train, if 2 — arts do part 9 Tra IN of”. artil ery. Cannons accom· 
And and "incline to che ground, the hinder grow too ing an army, | 
With n Viral, and uffer the train to fall. e. © Wie th an army abuadantly ſupplied wind train 
Enwoven with an i winding trail, f The bird guideth her body wich her train, and f of artallery, and all other proviſions neceſſery, the "Þ 
IF * ner. 2 2 the ſhip is Ok with wy rudder.” © e. Mranced towards Scotland. | 
A r N * other, whoſe gay tr . 1." : and 
And Rona 22 al of hae. Adobe him colour'd with the or bye | 770 _— he, — The militia; . 
To Tz 8 Pope- | of rainbows and ſtatry eyes. Mi pt uppoſe for train az 
An. v. 4. [trainer, French.] . The ie fedhiſtheir flights, and turnt the part of a community trained te mar- 
1. To draw along. LW 1 Hos 5 OP bodies kn cf the radter of a ſhip; as the ki #06 a * — exerciſe. 
3 In hollow cube be tres 1 light turning of his 2 55 GY 12 He directed the We which PE; of _ 
Vow * \ Aen. * be Reale: e art eee . the maſt fubRantial n attends 2 


7 
] * 
FF | 3 


5 


TY 
3 <IMG 


N : 
WE + bold man oſs 2 
ad let him raiſe the Des, 
A one of war, was called, wherein we agreed | 
00 retreat: but before we could give the word, the 


1 | 


Tram; AER. #. . [train and Klone 
One that holds up a train. 


Trenne, IL, 2. 1 n and oil. Oil | 


drawn by coction from the fat of the 


Whale. 
r IN. 9. 
bad word. 


to train oil. 
Wbere the huge nn ſweat with! trajny oi 1 


To Trarrss, v. a. [A low word. ee 
Tu AE. ] To walk in a careleſs or * 
tiſh 8 , 

wo ſlip-ſhod muſes traipſe al | 
In lofty. =: Av bar meg 12a 8 me 

Fram. x. /. [trait, Fr.] "A roke ; ＋ 

touch. Scarce Engliſh. | 

By this fingle trait Homer marks an efſential | 
difference between the Iliad and Odyfley ; that in 
the former the people periſhed by the folly of their 
kings; in this, by their own folly, 


4 s Notes on the Odyſſey. 
RAT OR. 2. 


K 


15 


from train] Belonging | 
1 


1 


vinbandh taking advantage of our delay, * a 


] 


| 


traitre, Fr. traditor, 
Latin. ] One who eing truſted betrays. 


The law laid that grievous puniſhment upon 
traitors, to 


fons. ” Spenſer on Ireland. 
If you Matter him, you are a great traitor to him. 


Bacon. | 


In put him thus far into the plot, that he | - 


| thould be ſecured as a traitor z but when I am out 
of reach, he ſhall be releaſed. Dzyd. Span. Friar. 
There is no difference, in point of morality, 


whether a man calls me traitor in one word, or | 


.* fays 1 am one hired to betray my religion, and ſell ] 
my country. Swift. 


Tra lTORLY. adj. {from zraitor.] Trea-| 


cherous ;- perfidious.. 
Theſe traitorly raſcalsꝰ miſeries are to be ſmil'd 
at, their offences being ſo capital. 

Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
 Tx4a"rToroVs. a4}. [from traitor. Trea- | 
cherous; perfidious.; faithleſs. 

What news with him, that eait”rous wight ? 


Daniel. 
Pontinius knows not you, 
While you fant out upon theſe traitorour terms. 
Ben 
The traitorous or r treacherous; who have 
others, he would have ſeverely puniſhed, 
neutrals noted. 


* 
. 


9 miſled 


Bacon. 


AAdiſon's Freebolder. 
Tu- LTOROVSLY. ad. | from traitorous.) | 
In a manner ſuiting traitors ; 
ouſly ; treacherouſly.. 

Good duke Humphry traiterouſly i is'murther” 
By Suffolk. 
= y Thou bitter ſweet l whom had laid 

: Next me, me traiterouſly haſt betray' d / 

And unſuſpected half invißbly | 

At once fled into him, and ftay'd with me. Dai 


— 


They had traitorouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the Þ 
fundamental laws, deprive the king of his regal x. 
nical Þ 


ou and to plas on His 1 
larendon. 


TA iTREss. 1. J. re | | 


man who betrays. - 
I, what I am, by what I was, o ercome : 
Traitreſt, reſtore my beauty and my charme, 
Nor ſteal my conqueſt with my proper arms. 
By the dire fury of a. traitreſs wife, 
* Endi'the ſad evening. of a ſtormy life» Pope's %. 


to forfeit all their lands to the prince, 
that men might be terrified from committing trea- | 


z To tread quick and loudly. 
Fonſon. F'- And trampling feet tha 


and the ET, N- MPLER, 1. 


More of liis' majeſty's friends have loſt their «7, 
lives in this a than of his traiterous ſuhjects. 'TrRANnA' ION. 2. /. Crrauo, Latin.] The | 


1 | 


Shakejpeare's 14 A1. 


- 
. 
y 


"2. 


wa. i 


| WY 


m | e liens, 
Lat.] ho om Uteral“, 

TrRALATYTIOUSLY: adv. 8 6 
tion,] Metaphorically ; not n 


not according. to, the, ficſt 1 intention 
the word, 


Language properly in that of he e 
"to the ear by Legg written” language ig tra- 
latitioufly ſo e becauſe it is made to-reprefent 
when 7s the fame. words which are pron 
Hine of Speech. 
| To TRAL1' NEATE, Vs 1. Lon 6 ary] 
To deviate from any direction. : 
If you tralincate from your father's mind, 
What are you elſe but of a baſtard kind? 
Do then as your' progenitors, have done, 


| And by their virtues prove yourſelf 1 
Ta mit; nf; [trambil, Fr. rama, tra- 


— 


. 


gula, Lat.] 5 
1. A net in which birds of 6& are cn ht. 
The LEY differeth not much from the ſhape $ 


of the bunt, and ue to de as the wear 
and haking. 1 Carew, 
Gs Any kind of net. ; $ 
Her golden locks ſhe roundly did upty 
La braided trammels, that no looſer hairs 
Did out of order ſtray about her dainty ears. 1 | 


3. A kind of ſhackles in which horſes are 


taught to pace. 
I may go Þuſingly at firſt, for 1 was never be- 


\ 8 


38 2 * 


pace. Dryden Spaniſb Friar. 


fore walked in trammels; yet I ſhall drudge at con- 
ſtancy, till I have worn off the hitching in my | 


To catch ; to intercept. 

vol th? aſſaſſination 
Could trammel up the 2 and b 
With its ſurceaſe ſucceſs. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


To. Tra mMPLE. Vs 4. e Daniſh.] 


7 TaAun EL. v. a. [from the noun. }; | 


7 FF 


1 4 "+ 1 
= 
19944 


vera 0 


rasen 2. J. [A cant word.] An 


T's a" NNEL, #. 


Tan- ef e. 


* '$ I Alt known. Oh now, for ever 


TxanxqQurtiity. 2, ½ L. rranguillitar, 


To tread under foot with pride, con- 


tempt, or elevation. - 

Caſt not your pearls before ſwine; teſt they tram 

ple them under their feet. - - Matt: vii. 6. 

My ftrength ſhall trample thee as mire. Milton. 
FTo TRAMPLE. v. 2. 

1. To tread in contempt... 

Diogenes trampled on Plato's 0 with greater 

of his own. 5 Government of the Tongue. 

| Your country's gods I ſcorn, TI% 7 8 

And trample on their ignominious altars, Rowe. 


I hear his thund' xing voice reſound, 


that ſhake the folid ground, 
Dryden. | 


that tramples. 


act of ſwimming over. 


diſtant things.; 


15 ſoul, from the body. 
ecia had. been in fach a. trance of mating, 


knew of an my Hoy 8. coming. 
_ Rapt with joy reſembling beavenly madneſ, 
MF: ſoul was raviſht quite as Ih a trance. , 


dance, 
And in his rapture. raied hes 
tr ances 1 4 
Abſtrac as in a france, the I ſaw 
Sudden he tarts, 


Shook. from bis tender. trance. me "oY 1 


_ 


TRANCE. . /. [ tranſe, Fr. endes, 
Lat. It might therefore be written 
- tranſe:Þ' An eeſtaſy; a ſtate in which | 
the ſoul is rapt into viſions of future or | 

a temporary abſence of | 


105 elmane was fighting with the lion 1 he ” | 


1 2. To perform; to do; to c 


| Trans” EY [ tranſadion, Fr. 


1 TA T ION. 24 


. [from trample.] One 


which Spenſer” . e 
That Talieſſens. once oy rivers. | 
Since _ ey act tranſcends what they 12 


To TrRansa” cr. u. a Itranſactur, Lat.] 


. 
2 


1 


YT? 


N 
2 - 
Is 

F 


EEE 


1 a traneg e 1 7 0 1 
1 Tow 187 90 10 
Pm to eracle. . Nees then the he ing x 


A here Teſs him me Shak. King Lear: 


odd intri oontrived thing. 

What's the meaning of all theſe trangrams and 
mgeracks?- what-are vou going about, j jumping 
er my maſter's be tang and running your lines 
croſs his grounds? | BY Arbuthre, 


Athary 'P 
from trenned.. a A * 


With a ſmall 8 of iron, or 4 1 


grounded to a ſharp int, they mark the ek. 
xon's Mechanical Exerciſe... 


tranquille; Fr. tran. 
Wet x joan; un- 


T bas been 8 


Farewel the tranquil mind] fare wel content ! Sf. 


Lat. franguillité, Fr.] Quiet; peace of 
mind; peace of condition z freedom 
from ber e | 


To let a les 
trouble dyi 


ing fouls tranquillity. or 
3 rev xen is the face of chi tall ths 5 


Whoſe aged pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pond' rous roof, 
By its own weight mads ſtedfaſt and immoveablt, 
Looking tranquillity I © Cosgreve. 
N 5 can ſcarce imagine any hero paſſing from. 
of life to another with ſo much tran. 

7 gail, ſo eaſy + tranſition, and ſo laudable a be- 
avioure Popes 


1. To manage; to Regus z to conduct 
a treaty or affairs... 


on. | 
It cannot be expected ſhould mention par- 
ticulars which were unſacted amongſt ſome few 
of the diſciples _ us | *the transfiguration and. 


the agony. Addiſon. 


from. :ran/a8.]. Negotiation-; dealing 
between man an og management; 
affairs; things mana 


It is not the purpoſe of „ 
the particular tranſactions of this ey. Clarendon. 


Crans and 
anima.) Conveyance che ſoul from 
one body to another. | 

If the tranſanimation of 8 were true, 
that the ſouls. of men tranſmigrate into ſpecies 
anſwering their former natures; ſome men cannot 
eſcape that very brood.whole fire Satan entered. 
Brown's Vulgar Ernuri. 


To Taznscs” XD. . 4. [eranſcendo, Lat.] 


1. To paſs; to overpaſs. 
It is a dangerous opinion to ſuch popes as ak 
rranſend theiplimits and become vi at ry Bacon 
o judge herſelf, ſhe muſt herſelf tranſcend, 
As greater circles-cornprehend the leſs. Davies. 


2. Fo N to outgo ; to exceed; to: 
excel. 
! Naa rana what be could 


£ 


80 ay his ade noblet than his ink. Vall. 
” ” Theſe are they 
Deſerve their greatneſs and unenvy'd ftand, 


High tho though heals kumble en! 
As if ſhe could not, or ſhe would not find | 
2 How much her worth aged al her 92 


1. To climb. Not in ufe,- +, - | | 
To concludey becauſe things 5 not ea ſinle, 
they do nat drown at ah che fallacy is à fre- 
vent addition in human expreſſions, which often 


from one unto ano 


2. To furpals thought. 


e 


ed | 


towards making it ſo- 
TrANSCE "DENCE. 
TzxansSCENDENCGY. 


ammond. 


eminence. 


we ow 


| n tran- | N 


1. Excellence ; unvſual- 3 ſuper- | 


2. Exaggeration 3 ; elevation 
It is true 


1 truth. 


have done better in poely, _— tra 
more allowed. | 


TrAansCE'NDENT, adj. tranſcendent, 
tranſcendant, Fren Excellent ; ſu- 
premely excellent; paſſing others. 


Lord's-day, not by w woe derogation and diminu- 
tion, but to ſignify 


eminent and , 
honour of the day. 


atneſs to have in one the frailty of | 
a man, and the ſecurity. of a God this would | 
endencies are | 
acon's Eſſays. 

t. 


The title of queen is given by Ignatius to the 


tele bern > tA FOES Kh 
Make e e ae nun, - A copier; one who l 2 co 
a meteorological impreſſions not tran 1 the | & Cola is in 40 danger of having its | 
upper region, or tpn weeds to be? | - "altdred by and tronſcribers. Addiſon. |. 
leſtial bodies» LET a 127 1 ave been corrupted by by little andlittle, | 
7 TaAnSCK ND. vs . *. FT erm trunſeriberi- '.  Waterland. 
| 


i 


3 diſtinct accounts of TIES m_ tranſcend | 


The conſiſtence of grace and free "willy in this | | 
ſenſe, is no ſuch e myſtery, and 'F think |. 
there is no text in ſcripture that founds any thing 


| 


THRONE whoſe ſtrong band, mich bse 


Holds: high the rein of fair Barthanopes Craſbero. 

There isy in a lawgiver, a habitual and ultimate 
intention of à more excellent and tranſcendent na- 
tures 


. Biſhop & nd 
If thou beet be—But £4 how a il, how || 


chang'd | 
From him who in the happy s of licht, | 
Cloath'd with tranſcendent brightneſs, didſt outſhine 
Myriads, though bright! » Milton. 


charging princeſs | oh tranſeendent | maid? . 


The Ugbt our Creator has to our obedience is 
of ſo high and tranſcendent a nature, that it can 
ſuffer no competition; his commands muſt: have 
the firſt and governing influence on all our actions. 


Though the Deity Ne not pleaſure ror 
pain, as we do; yet he muſt have a perfect and 


1 perception of theſe, and of all other 
t 1ngS., - * 


Transce” nene adv, from tranſ+ 
cendent.] Excellently ; ſupereminently. 


ſeendently called the word of truths ' South's Serm. 
7, 'TRANSCOLATE. v. a. [trans and calo, 
Latin.] To ſtrain through a fieve or 
colander; to ſuffer to paſs, as through 
a ſtrainer. 


vnfit to imbibe and tranſcolgte the ail. Ha 

To TRANSCRI' BE. 4. 4. [tranſeribo, Lat. 
tranſcrire, French. ] To copy z to weite 

from an exemplar. 

' He was the original of all thoſe des, 

from which others did but tranſcribe copies. Clar. 


moſt rigid exaQors of. mere outward — 
rity do but cranſcribe the folly of him who pumps 
very laboriouſly in a ſhip, yet 
leak. Decay 
If we imitate their "repentance. as we 2. 
their faults, we mt be received e. ſame 
n Lak Ae 


Say © we” N 


The la of Chriftianiy n enlpeatly apd . 


A. Philips. | 


: 


ers's Sermons. 
Tranzcanay” Kral. adj, [tran/tenden- 
talis, low Lat. | 
1. General; pervadh r many particulars. 
2. Supereminent 3 ;, paſing others. 


Grew's Coſmolog ia. | 


The lungs are, unleſs pervious like a ſpunge, 1 


— 


1 


po ts Ie Bop the | 


1 


— 


KA'NSCRIPT, % [rranſeript, French; 
tranſcriptum, Lat.] A copy ; any thing 
"ER from an ori 
he Grecian learning. was but. a tranſeript of 
the Chaldean and Egyptian; and the Roman of 
the Grecian, | \. Glanville, 
The detalogue of Moſes was but a tranſcript, 
got an original. South's Sermons. 


Dictate, O mitzhty Judge! what thou haſt ſeen 
of cities and of courtsy of books and men, 


/ And delgh.co let thy ſervant hold the pen, | 1 
Through ages thus I may preſume to we, 
And from the tranſcript of thy proſe receive 
What my own rel v'd 4515 can never give. 
4 Prior. 
Txancar PTION, 3. , [ tranſcription, 
Fr. from tramſcriptas, Lat. TR aft of 
copying. 
. The: ancients were but men; the ende of | 
tranſcription in our days was no monſter in their's : 
lagiary had not its nativity with printing, but | 
an in times when thefts were difficult. | 
Breavn's Vulgar Errours. 
The corruptions that have crept into it by many 
tranſcript ant was the cauſe of ſo great difference. 
Brercwoed. 
TrANSCAIPTIVELY.. adv. Lok tran- 


feript. J In manner of a copy. 


Not a few tronſcriptivelyſubſcribing their names 
to other men's rn tranſcribe all they have 


3 


— ——— 
7 : 


; 


, 


. 


written. | Brown. 
To 'Transcv's. vm 1 Lat.] 
To run or rove to an 


By fixing the mind on one object, it doth not 
ſpatiate and tranſcur. | Bacon. 

Txaxscy” RSION, 7 [from rr ora 
Lat.] Ramble; through; 


ſage 5575 rel ag ei: 
Ina oy x60 the Tenſe and the ect, of any | 
one part of the body inſtantly make a tranſcurfion 
throughout the whole. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 
I have briefly run over tranſcurfions, as if my pen 
had been poſting with them. 
Buckingbam. 


— 


: 


Wotton's Life 0 
His philoſophy gives them rranſcurfions beyond 


vortex we breathe in, and leads them through 
ers, which are only known. in an hypotheſis. 


+  Glanwille's Scepfis. 
I. * to ** often trunſcurſions into the neigh- 


' bouring foreſts as T paſs along, Howel. 


Tf man were out. of the world, who were then | 
left to view the face of heaven, to at at the 
 tranſcurſion of comets ? Morg's Ant. a 

TrANSE. u. / [tranſe, Fr. Ser TBanez. ] 
A temporary abſence of the ſoul ; an 
ecſtaſy. : 
Abſtract as in a un mbthought I faw, 


Though where I lay, and ſaw the ſhape 
Sail v1 glorious before whom. awake I. ſtood. Milton. 


TRANSELEMENTA 2 [trans and 


4.1 Change of one element into 
an er? 


Rain we allow; why if 4 ſapp6ſ> lr ther 

tranſelementation, it neither agrees with Moſes's phi- 
joſophy nas St. Peter's. Burn. Theory of the Earth. | 

TxaaxSEXxION. 2. trans and /exus, Lat.] 
Change from one ſex to another. 


It much impeacheth, the iterated tranſexion of 
hares, if that be true which ſome phyſicians af- 
firm, that tranſmutation of ſexes was only fo in 

opinion, and that thoſe transfeminated perfons were | 
really men at firſt, 


7 TranSFER. v. 4. {transforer,, Fr 
age. Latin. ee 


3 


p 


© I . 
= 


75 Were e . 
W 


7 IRAN SFTGUR 


£& Brozon's Nui gar SS] | | 


AK 


1 


with” , wmetinee m 


19 5 75 
"500 je the laws of che Ladera 
to the people Athens, ſhould find a great abſur- 
and. inconvenience.  Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 
t not enough you took my crown away, - 
But eruely you muſt my lov betray? | 
I was well to have rransferr'd my right, 
n beter ebene your 5100s 587. 


5 


The king, 
Wha from himfelf all 1 ws Fea 
Left both to be determiin'd by the laws; N 
And to the Grecian chiefs trangferr'd the 2 
1 fs 
This Was one ard of ths stung ©. 
eaſe under their vines and fig - trees, that they for» 
: whence that eaſe came, and transferred alt 
honour of it upon themſelves. ' Atterb. Sem. 
Your ſacred aid religious monarchs own, 
When firſt they merit, then aſcend the throne: - 
But tyrants dread you, leſt your juſt decree, 
Transfer the power, and ſet the prope ends « Privr. N 
eg 44 we learn not only the actions and 
the ſentiments of diſtant nations, but transfer to 
ourſelves the knowledge and improvements of the 
* learned men. ö Watts. 
Id remove; to tranſport. 
The king was much moved with this u * 
accident, becauſe it was ftirred in ſu 


where he could not with ſafety transfer, + his 2 
perſon to ſuppreſs its _ 


He thirty rolling years the crown ſhall Fan, 
Then from inn * the ſeat transfer» e 


Tzxa"NSFER. . /. A change. S 
a delivery of property to another. 


 TRANSFE"RRER, 2. /. He that transfers. 
TRrRANSFIGURA' TION» mA e 
tion, French. 1 | 
1. Change of . 

In Kinds 1 — the AifcriminaGon of de is 
obſcure, theſe transformations are more common, 
and in fome without commixture ; as in caterpil- 
lars or filkworms, wherein there is a on and 
* tranzſiguration. Brown's Vulgar Errturs. 
The miraculous change of our bleſſed 
8 s appearance on the Mount. 

It cannot be expected that other authors ſhould 
mention particulars which were tranſacted amangſt 
ſome of the I fuch as the transfigurarion_ | 
andthe agony in the garden. IE 
Did Raphael's pencil never chuſe | to fall? 
Say, art his works trangſi gurarions all ? n 


„V. a. N 
French; trans and frura,” tin.] To 


transform; to change with __— 0. - a. 
outward a > "OPER 

I am the more zealous to nee 
into devotion, becauſe I have obſerved your paſſrorm 
to have. been extremely impatient of confinement. 


B 
3 nuptial right. his outrage ſtrait es a 
The dow'r defir'd is his tra 3 friends: J 
The incantation back ward ſhe repeats f 

Inverts her and what the did defeats. Garth, 


To TRANSFI'X: v. & Lerangfirus, Lat. 3 
To pierce through. 

Amongſt theſe mighty men were women 
The bbld Semiramis, Whoſe fides rrangfix'd © 

With ſon's own blade, ber foul reproaches ſ 

| | With linked 9 

Tran to the bottom of this gu 


Mikon e . 25 


eee ee 
In an un chace transfix” ert. 
Dryden's Haun. 
Nor good Euytlon envy'd him the prize, 
Though he transfix'd-the pigeon in the ces. 


n 
Tin fate thall with 4 ingle.dart | 
Tran. the "re, it gone, part. 
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ah KO, Is 


— we 
; Er ans an. d fi Ee. 
phoſe zto change with 
nal form. 


She demanded e of 
ee ere W er 
body. ä UP” 


Love is blind, ad lc cores > 3 
2 follies that themſelves commit; 
For if they could, Cupid bimſelf would bluſh 
.. To ſee me thus transformed to a boy. Shakeſpeare. 
As is the fable of the lady fair, 
Which for her luſt was turn d into 4 cow; © 
en thirſty to a ſtream ſhe did repair, 
And ſaw herſelf rransform'd ſhe wilt not how. 


TR - Davie 
9. TrAansro rm, . Ts | 
+ morphoſed., 


His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In ſkinny films, and ſhape his oary feet. Addiſon. 


TAANSFORMA'TION.. 2. 
FE hos 1 Change of — act of chan- 


the form; ſtate of being changed 


"Hai regard to form ; pe mn) Favs 4 
Something you have heard 

of Hamlet's transformatidn ; . ſo I call it, 

Since not th” exterior, nor the inward ma 


| Reſembles that it was. Shakeſpeare's $ ** 
What beaſt couldſt thou be, that were not ſubject 
to a bealt ? | 


' '  — And what a beaſt art thou already, and ſeeſt 
not thy loſs in transformation! 

Shakeſpeare's Timon of 5 

The menſuration of all manner of curves, and 

9 their mutual transformation,” are not worth the la- 

bour of thoſe who 5 0 either of the three learned 


, profeſſions. _ g | Watts. 
TAANSFRETA TION. #./ [ trans and 


Fretum, Latin.) Paſſage over the ſea. 
Since the laſt transfretation of king Richard the 
." ſecond, the crown of England never ſent over 
numbers of men ſufficient to defend the ſmall ter- 

- ritory. Davies on Ireland. 


 To\Transrv's8. v. a. [tranfuſus, Lat. ] 


To pour out of one into another. 
« | Between men and beaſts there is no poſſibility 
of ſocial communion; becauſe the well- ſpring of 
that communion is a natural delight which man 
- hath to tranſiſ from himſelf into others, and to 
receive from others into bimſelf, eſpecially thoſe 
things wherein the excellency of his kind doth 
moſt conſiſt. Hooker. 
Ti ranfusd on thee his ample ſpirit reſts. MY. 
When did his muſe from Fletcher ſcenes purloin, 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doſt transfuſe to thine ? 
But ſo tranifus'd, as oil and waters flow, 
His always floats abt, thine finks below. Dryd. 
Where the juices are in a morbid ſtate, if one 
could ſuppoſe all the unſound juices taken away 
and ſound juices immediately transfuſed, the ſound 
. juices would grow morbid, 


Paxknsrv'sON. „. . 
transfii/us, Latin.) The act of pouring 
out of one into another. 


I be crooked part of the pipe was placed! in a 
box, to prevent the loſs of the quickfilver chat 


might fall afide in the tranzfiſſon from the veſſel | 


into the pipe. * Boyle. 
P̃oeſy is of ſo ſubtile a ſpirit, chat in the pouring 
out of one language into another it will all evapo- 
rate; and if Tne ſpirit be not added in the trans- 
* fuſion, there will remain nothing but a caput mor- 
tuum. Denham. 
Something muſt be Joſt in all. transfuſion, that 
' is, in all tranſlations, but the ſenſe will remain. 
| Dryden. 
- What noiſe have we had about tranſplantation of 
iſeaſes, and transfuſion of blood] Baker on Learn. 


Toa TRANSGRE'SS. v. a. Le 


 tranſgreſſus, Latin. ] 
A, To pals over; to 8 "I 


7 
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To be meta- 


. {from trans- 


5 


being overjoyed wit 


— 9 —ꝙ— 


Arbut hut. 
[ transfu 9, Fr. ö 1 


"= 
v4 & 


as tranſpreſſeth, not his own ] 

ching Yo. 
This forrow we muſt repeat as 

ze the divine commandments, * 


Wake's Preparation for Dearb. 


de gen. 


'To Twanionx'ss, v. . To n by 


violating a law. 
I, would not marry 


greed... {x 
Achan tran franſgreſſed in the thing rr 


1 Chron. li. 7. 

He upbraideth us with our offending the law, 

and objecteth to our ian che tranſpreſſ ings of | 
| i 


our education. 


Taans6GRrE'SSION. 1. . [rranfereſion Fr. 


from tranſgreſs.] en 


1. Violation of- a law ; breach of a com- . 


mand. 
Shall 1 abuſe this een ger 0 


Oft ſtrength, again returning with my hatr 


After my great tranſgr-//ion : ſo requite 
Favour retiew'd, and add a greater fin? 
All accufation ſtill is founded upon ſome law; 


for where there is no law, there can be no tranſ- 
fęreſiss; and where there can be no tran/preſſion 
there ought to be nd accuſation. South 5 Sermons. | | 


2. Offence; crime; fault. 
Whats hie fault? = 


—The flat tranſgreſſion of a ſchool -boy, who, 
nding a bird's neſt, ſhews it 


Non? The 


his companion, and he ſteals it. 
Wilt thou make, a. truſt. a tran); 
tran aer! is in the tealer,...Shakeſp. Much _ 

each us, ſweet madam, for our rude tranſgre 


Some fair excuſe, 1 Shakeſp- Love's, Labour J. 


TrANSGRE SS1YB. adj. from tran 


77 
Faulty; culpable; apt to break ys. 

Though permitted unto- his 
Adam perhaps would have finned without the ſug- 
_ geſtion of Satan, and from the rrinſereſſive infir- 


mities of himſelf might. have erred alone, as well 
as the angels before him. Brown. 
'TrANSGRE SS0R. #. /6 [tranſereſeur, Fr. 
from tran/preſs.] Lawb er; violator 


of command; offender. 

Hle intended the diſcipline of the church mould 

be applied to the greateſt and moſt ſplendid tranſ- 

greſſors, as well as to the W of meaner 

offender 8. we Clarendon. 
I go to judge | 


15 On earth theſe thy 2 re 2. but thou know'ſt , 


Whoever judg d, the worſt on me muſt light 

When time Wal be. Milon's Paradiſe Left. 
Hl worthy. I, ſuch ritle ſhould belong 

To me tranſereſſor ! who, for thee ordain d 

A help, became thy ſnare. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


TRANSIENT. adj. [ trafen, Latin. ] 


Soon paſt ; ſoon ay; ſhort ; momen- 


tary; not laſting ; not durable. | 
How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt! 


| Meaſur'd this tranßent world, the race of tine, 


Till time ſtand fix'd. | Milton. 
He that rides poſt-through a country, may, from 
the tenſors view, tell how in generalhe parts lic 


Locke. 
Love, hitherto. a tranfiont gueſt, ; 
Neer held poſſeſſion in his breaſt. | Swift, 
What is looſe love? a tranfient guſt, . 
A vapour fed from wild deſire. 


TRANSIENTLY. adv. [from tranfient.) 


In paſſage; with a ſhort paſlage ; z not 
wit continuance. He eta 


I touch here but raue. without. e fiat : 


— 
* e . he fe, 
| _— common faith, 


Wares, WY to break. 2 

Let no man doubt but 88 is well 
| done, becauſe. the world is ruled hy ſo good guide |} 
than Which no- 
more abſolute, per fe bet, and juſt. Hoot. 


1 PONG 
* nature's | 


. 


her, thou be ſhe. were en- j 
dowed with all Adam had left him before he tranſ- | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Milton. | 


roper principles, 


* 
* — 


ting nature wick 


choſe 
YR mt 


Tas NSIBNTNESS. #. J. [ from tran 
| + gens of nn 32 pat, | 
| age. * 


R 3 
as they reſemble the wind in fury and — — 
nels, ſo they might do alſo in tranſientneſs and ſin. 
den expiration. | Decay of Piay. 
| Trans! LIENCE. I. Wy {from 2 
Trans LIENCY. Latin. ] Leap from 
thing to thing. 

* By unadviſed tranfiliency leaping from the effec 
tio ĩts remoteſt cauſe, we obſerve not the connection 
of more immediate cauſalities. Glanville's F 

'TrxA'NSIT. 2. [ trenfitus, Latin. ] Tn 
; aſtronomy, the ng of any planet 
_ Juſt by or under any fixt ſtar; or of the 
moon covering or moving cloſe b 


— * 


av”; > we 4 — — — ES 


an 
other planet. | Ae, 
Trans! TION, 2. / tranſitio, Latin.) 


1. Removal; ; Felage m one to another. 
d have a virtual fran 


Heat and co ſition without 
communication of ſubſtance, but moiſture not. 


Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 
As for the mutation of ſexes, and tranſition i into 
one another, we cannot deny it in hares, it being 
obſervable in man. rown's Vulgar Errors, 

I have given ſome intimations of the chan 
which happen in the interior parts of the earth, I 
mean the tranſitions and removes of metals and 
minerals there. Woodard, 
2. 9 "me of change 
of the ſame Sg throughout, 
there N an immediate tranſition from white to 
black; and not declining gradual ly, and mixing az 
they approach; Wodword, 
You can ſcafce imagine any hero paſſing from 
one ſtage of life to another with ſo eaſy a tranſition, 
and fo laudable a behaviour. Pope, 
As once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mould 
Thence, by a foft tranſition we repair 
From earthly vehicles to theſe of at air. P 


3. [Tranfition, French.] Paſſage in 8 
ing or conyerſation from one ſubject to 
another, 
He with tranfition feet new ſpeech reſumes. 
Y Milton. 
. Covetouſneſs was nope of his faults, but deſerib- 
ed as a veil over the true meaning of the poet, 
whieh was to ſatirize his prodigality and voluptu- 
ouſneſs, to which he makes a tranſition. Dryden, 


TRANSIT IVB. adj. [tranfitivus, Latin.] 
1. Having the power of paſſing. 

One cauſe of cold is the _T of cold bodies; 

for cold is active and tranſitive into bodies adja- 

cent, as well as 5 Bacon Nateral Hiſtory. 

In grammar. ] 

A verb tranſitive is that which conifies an ated, 

_ conceived as having an effect upon ſome object; as 

| ferio terramy 1 ſtrike the earth. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 


| Tza'x$1TORILY. adv. [from tranſitory. 


With ſperdy evaneſcence; with ſhort 
continuance. 


— 


WY 


Tr a” NS1TORINESS. . /. [from fragen 


Speedy evaneſcence. 

| TRA*NSITORY. adj. [ tranfiteire, Fr, 
| tranfitorius, from tranſeo, Latin.] Con- 
tiauing but a ſhort time; ſpeedily Vas 
niſhing. 


O Lord, comfort and Meder Al tbem who in 
| \ this rranſitory life are in trouble; Common Prayer. 
If we love things have ſought ; age is a thing 
Which we are fifry years in Stang 
If tranfitery things, Which ſoon decay, 
Age muſt be lovelieſt at the lateſt day. Denne. 
Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures which flow from 
the preſence of God evermore, ' infinitely be fore 
e aps of this world. 8 * 
0 


— 


— 


* 


my 


LET. e. [rranflater, Lat.] 


41 Trans 
| 1. To tran 
g 1 live quiet. 
* that | e in um iwe et 
An a 5%; . 


ſport 7 to remove. 


By faith Enoch was tranſlated that he ſhould nat 
h Hebrews, xi. Is | 


| een 3 5 
Treo ſame ſoil their nurſery | prepare | 
With that of their plantation, left the tree 
Tranſlated ſhould not with the foil agree. D 
The gods their ſhapes to winter birds tranſlate, 
But both obnoxious to their former fate. den. 
To go to heaven is to be tranflated to that king 


dom you have-longed for; to enjoy che m—_ 12 10 tranſlations, the better I acknowledge that 
dternity © | x4 "1 which cometh nearer to the very letter of the ver 
2. It is particularly uſed of the removal original verity. | 7 ; Hooker | 
of a biſhop from one lee to another. | Ta ANsLATTIVE. adj. [tranſlativus, La- 
Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, when the king tin.] Taken from others 
would have tranflated him from that E biſhop- | 1 7 : g 
rick to a better, he refuſed, ſaying, he would not TRANSLA'TOR. . Lf. [tranſlateur, old Fr. 
ſorſake his poor little old wife, with whom he had from tranſlate.) One that turns any thing | 
| fo long lived. Can Remaim. into another language. 2 
3. To transfer from one to another; to A new and nobler way thou doſt purſue, 
conveys Wo | | 7 ] To make tranſla:ions and tranſlators too. Denbam. 
I will tranſlate the kingdom from the houſe of No tranſlation our own country ever yet pro- 


Saul, and ſet up the throne of David. 


2 Semeel, ill. 10. 


Lucian affirms the ſouls of uſurers, after their 
death, to be metempſychaſed, or tranſlatcd into 
the bodies of aſſes, 
to take their pennyworths out of their bones and 
ſides with the cudgel and fpur, -  Peacham. 

As there are apoplexies from inveterate gouts, 
the regimen muſt be to 2 the morbific x 
matter upon the extremities of the body. Arbuth. 

Perverſe mankind! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree ;. 

All to the dooming gods their guilt 7 
And ſollies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. Pope. 
4. To change. | 
One do | perſonate of Timon's frame, 
Whom fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her, 
Whoſe preſent grace to preſent ſlaves and ſervants 
Tranſlates his rivals. +» 
Happy is your grace, 
That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. | - 
Shakeſpeare's As yau Like it. 
5. [Tranſiater, old Prench.} To interpret 


in another language; to change into 


another language retaining the ſenſe, 

I can conſtrue the action of her familiar ſtile, 
and the hardeſt voice of her behaviour, to be eng- 
liſhed right, is, I am Sir John Falſtaff's. 

—He hath ſtudied her well, and tranſlated her 
out of honeſty into Engliſh, . 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Nor word for word too faithfully nn 

| 47 E {- of ofcommon. 
Read this ere you tranſlate one bit 
Of books of high renown. - 
Were it meant that in deſpite 
Of art and nature ſuch dull clods ſhould write, 
. Bavius and Mzvius had been ſav'd by fate 
For Settle and for Shadwell to tranſlate. Duke. 
6. To explain. A low colloquial uſe. 
| "_-y s matter in theſe ſighs, theſe profound 
; ; A 8 Is, | 
You muſt eranſlate z tis fit we underſtand them. 
72 3 £ Shakeſpeare. 
TransL,a" TION. . 


_ tranſlation, French.] | | 
1. Removal; act of removing. 


to his lungs, * -. Harvey. 
; Tranſlations of morbifick- matter ariſe in acute 
iſtempers, Arbuthnot . 


2. The removal of a biſhop to another ſee. 


If part of the people be ſomewhat in the election, 
| You cannot make them nulle or cyphers in the 


| Frivation or tranſlatione . Bacon's War with Spain. | 


ö 


is tranſlated unto the gods, our | 


Milton. 
- # 
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us king, the next time the biſhop of London 
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tion, My lord's grace of wag N you are very 


welcome; and gave order for the neceſſaiy 


forms for the tranſlation. Clarendon. 

3. The act of turning into another lan- 

: | guage ; interpretation. 15 

tranſlation into many languages. 

| 22 run Vulgar Errours. 
or ought a genius leſs than bis that writ, 


ere to remain for poor men. 


{| Transroca" TION. 2. / [trans and locus, 


* Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


Swife. | 


| I drank. | | 


J [tranſtatio, Latin; 


His diſeaſe was an aſthma the cauſe, a me- | 
taſtaſis or tranſlatjon of humours from his joints 


Attempt perk; for tranſplanted wit 
All the defects of air and foil doth ſhare, 


And colder brains like colder climates are. Penh. | 
| 4: Something made by tranſlation; verſion. 


duced, hath come up to that of the Old and New 
Teſtament; and I am perſuaded, that the tranſ- 
lators of the Bible were maſters of an Engliſh file 
much fitter for that work than any we ſee in our 
preſent writings, the which is owing to the Gmpli- 
city that runs through the whole. Swift. 


Transferring. -— - | 
The tranſlatory is a lie that-transfers the merits 
of a man's good action to another more deſerving. 
| | Arbutbnot. 


Lat.] Removal of things reciprocally 
to each other's places. 15 | 

There happened certain tranſlocations at the de- 

| luge, the matter conſtituting animal and vegetable 


of metals in ſome ſprings. Wood ward. 
Taaxstvſcg ver. 2. /. [ from tranſſu- 
cent.] Diaphaneity ; tranſparency. 
Lumps of rock cryſtal heated red hot, then 
quenched in fair water, exchanged their "64-0 
cency for whiteneſs, the ignition and extinction 
having cracked each lump into a multitude of 
minute bodies. | Boyle on Colours, 


TRANSLUCENT, } adj. [irans and la- 
TRANSLU*CID. cens or lucidus, La- 


giving a paſſage to the light. | 
is ſeen in the eyes, becauſe they are vel, | 
con. 
Wherever fountain or freſh current flow'd . 
Againf the eaſtern ray, tranſlucent, pure, 
With touch ztherial of heav'n's fiery rod, 
| Milton: 


The golden ewer a maid obſequious brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings. 

rr 
'TRA"NSMARINE, adj. | tranſmarinus, La- 
tin, ] 
ſea ; found beyond fea. _ 

She might have made herſelf miſtreſs of Ti- 
maurania, her next tranſmarine neighbour. 


] 


To TRANSME'W. ©. 
 tranſmuer, Fr.] To tranſmute; to trans- 
form; to metamorphoſe; 
Obſolete. 9 = 
When him lift the raſcal routs appall, 
Men into ſtones therewith he cauldtran/mew, 


came to him, entertained him with this compella- 


Ad ob of his travels hath been honoured with] 


TrxansLa"rorY, 2. /. [from tranſlate.) | 


ſubſtances being diſſolved, and mineral matter ſub- | 
ſtituted in its place, and thereby like tranſlocation | 


tin. ] "Tranſparent ; diaphanous ; clear; 


In anger the ſpirits aſcend and wax eager ; which | 


Lying on the other fide of the | 
| _— moderating 


Heels Vocal Foreſt By 
a... tranſmuto, Latin; 


© | and not the 
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Lat.] Paſfing 
ſtate. | 
Beſides an union in ſovereignty, or à conjune. - 
tion in pacts, there are other implicit confedera- 
tions, that of colonies or tran/migrants towards 
their mother nation. Baror's Boly War. 
To Tra NSMIGRATE. v. n. [tranſmigro, 
Lat.] To paſs from one place or coun- 
try into another. Teen 25 
This complexion is maintained by generation; 
ſo that ſtrangers contract it not, and the natives 
which tranſmigrate omit it not without commix- 
ture. | Bites Vulgar Errours.- 
If Pythagoras's tranſanimation were true, that 
the ſouls of men tranſmigrate into ſpecies anſwering 
their former natures, ſome men muſt live over 
wap > Bom cory Brown's Vulgar Erronrse 
Their ſouls may tranſmigrate into each 1 


into another country or 


Reg ard * * 
The port of Luna, fays our learned bard; 
Who, in a drunken dream, beheld bis foul _ 
The fifth mam tranſmigrating roll. Dryden, 
TRANSMIGRA TION. 2. / | franſmigration, 
Fr. from tran/migrate.] Paſſage from 
one place or ſtate into another. 

The ſequel of the conjunction of natures in the 
perſon of Chriſt is no aboliſhment of natural pro- 
perties appertaining to either ſubſtance, no tranſi- 
tion or tran/migration thereof out of one tubſtance 
into another. > '_ ' Hothers 

Seeing the earth of itſelf puts forth plants with- 

out ſeed, plants may well have a tranſmigration of 
ſpecies. ? Bacon. 

From the opinion of the metempſychoſis, or 
tranſmigration of the ſouls of men into the bodies 
of s, moſt ſuitable unto their human condl- 
tion, after his death, Orpheus the muſician be- 
came a ſwan. Brown's Vulgar Errours- 

Eaſing their paſſage hence, for intercourſe ” 

Of rran/migration, as their lot ſhall lead. Milton. 
"Twas taught by wiſe Pythagoras, . 
One ſoul might through more bodies paſs: 
Seeing ſuch tranſmigration there, Es 
She thought it not a fable here. Denham. 
When thou wert form'd, heav*ndid a man begin, 
- But. the brute ſoul by chance was ſhuffied in: 
In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, 
| Where valiant beaſts, by force and rapine, reign. 
In life's next ſcene, if tranſmigration be, 
Some bear or lion is reſery*d for thee. 
$5 Dryden: 
Trxansm1's810Nn. =. /. [tranſmiffton, Fx. 
tranſmiſjus, Latin.] The act of ſending. 
from one place to another, or from one 


> | 
perſon to another. 5 
If there were any ſuch notable tranſmiſſion of a 
colony hither out of Spain, the very chronicles of 
Spain would not have omitted. ſo memorable a 
thing. Spenſer on Ireland. 


Operations by tranſmiſſgn of ſpirits is one of the 


„ 


1 higheſt ſecrets in nature. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 


In the tranſmiſſion of the ſea-water into the pits, 
the water riſeth; but in the franſmiſſion of the water 
through the veſiels, it falleth. .. * Bacon. 
Theſe move ſwiftly; but then they require a 
medium well diſpoſed, and their tranſmiſſios is ea- 
enen, eb Bacon. 
The uvea has a muſculous power, and can di- 
late and contract that round hole in it called the 
edel of 
* d 1 52 no Ore s: 
Languages of countries are loft by trunſmiſſſum of 
colonies of a different language. NE 
px | Hates Origin of Mankind. 
This enquiry. will be of uſe, as a parille} difgo- 
very of the tranſmiſſion of the Engliſh laws Fog 
| a 


. 1 Scotland. , : ; N | 
| Their reftexion or tranſmiſſion depends on the con- 


La 8 
* FY 


I 


ſtitution of the air and water bellind the glaſs, _ 
rays upon the parts of 


And ſtones to duſt, and duſt to nought at all. 


ſtriking of che 


| Newton's Optichs« 
'Trxanzuy s- 


the glaſs. - 
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To TAU. 7. V. b. [ Vanſnni 


Taaxsurrrk. Þ: ks 5 from tranſmit.) 


 TrAnSMU TABLE. 


Trans My TABLY, adv. [from tranſmute.] 
With capacity of being changed Into | 


bed? 


7 2 " Wy 8 4 4 2 ng 
l L D g vg) - 7 , 8 
* 2 * 7 — * 7 » -& — . y v (os a 4 


igel mackles-to'record his priſe; & 1855 | 
praiſe eternal; on the faithful ſtore, 
Had with tranſmifſive.bonovr grac'd his * Pepe. 


 '2ranſmettre, French.] To ſend from one 
perlon or place to another. 
By means of writing, former ages tranſmit the 
* and things . 
e. 
He ſent orders to hit friend in Spain to ſell his 
eſtate, and tranſmit the money to him. Addiſon. 
Thus flouriſh'd love, and beauty reign'd in ſtate, 
Till the proud Spaniard gave this glory's date : 
. \ Paſt is the gallantry, the fame remains, 
Tranſmitted ſafe in Dryden? 's lofty ſcenes. Granville 
yr 9 forth, ye planets, with diſtinguiſh'd light; 
Again eranſmit your friendly beams to earth, - 
As when Britannia- 30 for Anna's birth. Prior. 


TraxsmI TTAL. . , | from tranſmit. ] 


The act of tranſmitting; tranſmiſſion. Þ 


T know not that this word has any au- 
ithority. 
Beſides the Tramſmirral to England of two thirds 
of the revenues of Ireland, they make our country 
a receptacle Tye their Nan pretenders to 
offices. . 


One that NN 
i Fr. * 
from tran/mute. | — _ of change; 
Poſſible to be change 
ture or ſubſtance. 
It is no eaſy matter to demonſtratè that air is bo. 


much as, convertible into water; how traßſmutable 


it is unto fleſh maybe of deeper doubt. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The fluids and ſolids of an animal body are eaſily 
W N into one another. Arbutb. on Aliments. 


another ſubſtance or nature. 


PFransmUTA TION, n. f beet 
Fr. tran/mutatio, from tranjmtto, Lat.] 

4, Change into another nature or ſubſtance. 
The great aim of alchemy is the tranſ- 
mutation of baſe metals into gold, 

Am nos I old Sly's fon, by birth a pedlar, 
education a card-maker, by tranſmutation a bear 
Shakeſpeare. 
The tranſmutation of plants one into — conf is 
inter "magnalia nature, for the tranſmutation of ſpe | 
"cies is, in the vulgar philoſophy, pronounced im- 
: poſſible ; but ſeeing there appear ſome manifeſt in- 
Kances of it, the opinion of impoſſibility is to be 
rejected, and the means thereof to be found out. 
Bacon. 
The converon into a body merely new, and 
which was not before, as -filver to gold, or iron to 
copper, is b*aer called, for diſtinction ſake, tranſ. 
mutation. 
The changing of bodies into light, and light into | 
ies, is very conformable to the courſe of nature, 
which ſeems delighted with tranſmetations. Water, 
which is à very fluid taſteleſs falt, ſhe changes 

*by heat. into vapour, which is a ſort of air, an 

by cold into ice, which is a hard, pePucid, britt'e, 
fuſe ſtone ; and this ſtone returns into water 'by 
t, and water returns into vapour by cold. N 
Newton. 
The ſuppoſed change of worms into flies is no | 
_ W 3 dut moſt * thoſe members, 


a 


itto, Latin; 4 


| 


| TRANSPARENT: adj. 


into another na- 


dy | 


'B acon * | 


Cy” 


1 


| * x F 
= o Ty which Une TOY 4 LiF jive], 
1 Ake 9. pau, 
1 T ; derived from 0 — EE] | 
| 2. Sucreflive chan of 12 
. 4 Gill the fre inculeates iy ki hw | | Pes. The ſame land ſuffereth 1 of 
Arfelf a ſun; K * light ies 1. owners within dne term. 'Bacon's Office of . 
Engen, worlds deny'd to human fight... Prior. 7 Trxansmy” TE. VF. feranſmino, Latin; 
c N ' franſmuer, Fr.) To change from one fia- 
"edt . ture Or ſubſtance to an er. — 


Suidas thinks, that by the galden fleece 
mant a golden book of parchment, Which is of 
ſheep's-ſkin, and therefore called golden, becauſe it 
was taught therein how other metals might be 
9 N Raleigb. 
hat metals may be tranſmit? one into Another, 
I am not ſatisfied of the fack. Ray on the Creation, 
TransMvu'TER, 2. , [ from Ow} 

One that tranſmutes. 
TRAN SOM. . / [rranſenna, Lat.] 


1. A thwart beam or lintel over a os 

2. [Among mathematicians. e vane 
an e. called a _ By. being 
a piece of wood fixed acrofs with a ace 
ſocket upon which it ſlides. Bailey. 


TRANSPARENCY: 2. / [tranſparente, Fr. 


from tranſparent.] Clearneſs; A 
neity ; tranflucenee ; power of 
ting light. | 
A poet of another nation would not have dwelt. 
ſo long upon the clearneſs and tranſparency of the 
ſtream; but in Italy one ſeldom ſees a river that is 
extremely bright and limpid, moſt of them being 
- muddy. Addiſon. 
Another cauſe is the greater 8 of the 
veſſels, occaſioned by the thinneſs and delicacy of 
theit coats. Arbuthnet. 


]Perviow x Fr, 


had 


trans and appareo, Lat.] Pervious to the 
light; clear; pellucid ; diaphanous; 
tranſlucent; not opaque; 
Nor ſhines the filver moon one half ſo bright, 
Through the an/perent boſom of the deep; 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light: 
Thou ſhin'& in every tear. that I do weep. Shakeſp. 
Wait upon him with whom you ſpeak with your 
eye; for there be many wiſe men that have 1 
hearts and tranſparent countenances. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, 
As through a cryſtal caſe the figur'd hours are ſeen; . 
And heay'n did this tranſparent veil provide, 
Becauſe ſhe had no guilty thought to hide. Dryden. 


Her boſom appeared all of chryſtal, and ſo won- | 


derfully tranſparent, that I ſaw every thought in her 
heart. Addiſon. 
Tre vt forms, too fine for mortal ſight, \ 
Their fluid bodies half-diſſoly d in light. Pope. 
Tx ans cuous. adj. [trans and {p2cio, 
Lat.] Tranſparent 3 pervious to the 
fight. 
What if that light, 
Sent from her through the wide FER airy 
To the terreftrial moon be as a ſtar ? Milton. 
Now thy wine 's tranſpicuous, purg'd from all 
Its earthy groſs, yet let it feed awhile 
On the fat refuſe, Philips. 


To TransPreRcthw, x. [tranſpercer, Fr. 
trans nd pierce.] To penetrate ; to make ; 
way through; to perineate. 
A mind, which through each part infus'd doth 
paſs, 
Faſhions and works, and wholly doth eranſpierce , | 
All this great body cf the univerſe. Raleigh, | 
His forceful 22 which, hiſſing as it flew, 
Piere'd through the yielding planks of Jointed | 
wood: 
Tbe fides tran - brad return a rattling ſound, 
And groans of Greeks inclos'd came iffuing och 
Dryden i reid. 


15 1 tranſpiration, 4 


the wound, \ 
TRANSPIRATION. 2. 


Fr. Emiſſion i in va 


1 


— 


| To TRANSPFRE. . as [tran 


I To TANs PIK E. wv; 1. 
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nee lee Bogut is 3 0 þ 
ation of ai will carry- — 
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e 


tranſpirer, French. ] 'To . va + Lat 
[iranſpirer 18 
1. To be emitted by inſenſible vapour. 
The nuts freſh got are full of a belt pulpy mate; | 
ok in time irgn/pices 15 paſſes through the 


| * 

2. To eſcaj ' ffom ſecrecy to no 
ſenſe late . ee as France, vil 
out nece 

To Tr. works SE. .. Deer and þ place, 
To remove; to put into a new place. 


It was tranſplaced. from the left fide of the Vit. 
can unto a more eminent place. 


lin,“ ere 
To TRAN SPLANT. v. Hens 0 
planto, Latin rran/planter, rench.] ' 
To remove nd plant in a new place, 
The nobleſt fruits tragſplanted in our iſle, 
With early hope and fragrant bloſſoms ſmile, 


Salopian acres Houriſh with a x 


Peculiar, ſtil'd the Ottley; be thou firſt 
This apple to tranſplant. 


2. To remove and ſettle. 


If any tranſplant themſelves into plantations 
abroad, who are ſchiſmaticks or — ſuch are 
not fit to lay the foundation of a new colony, 
Bacon's Advice to Vi "7 


* 


P billy, 


3. Te remove. 
Of light the greater part he took 
Tranſplanted from her cloudy ſhrine, ani plac'd 
In the ſun's orb. Milter. 
He proſpeted at the rate of his own wiſhes, be- 
'franſplanted out of his cold barren: dioceſe of 
Saint David's inte a warmer climate. Clarendyy, 


TRANSPLANTATION: . /. [ tranplanta. 
tion, Fr.] | 

1. The act of tranſplanting or removing u 
another ſoil. 

It is confeſſed, that love changed often doth ng. 
thing; nay, it is nothing; for love, where it it 
, kept fixed to its firſt, object, though it burn not, 
yet it warms and cherithes, ſo as it needs no trar« 
Plantation, or change of foil, to make it fruitful, 

 Sucklinp 
2: Conveyance from one to another. 

What noiſe haye we had for ſome years about 

tranſplantation of diſeaſes, and transfuſion of blood! 

Ballen 

3. Removal of men from one country to 
another. 

Moſt of kingdoms have thoroughly felt the ca 
lamities of forcible tranſplantations, being either 
overwhelmed by new colonies that fell upon them, 

or driven, as one wave is driven by another, to ſeck 
new ſeats, having loſt their on. Raleigb. 

This appears a replication to what Menelavs 
had offered coneerning the tranſplantation of Ulyſies 

to Sparta. Broome. 
Taaxs TIA N TIA. 2. [from tranſplant.) | 
One that tranſplants. 
To TRANSPORT. v. a. Lans and her, 
N 4 traxſporter, French. ] 
To convey by carriagy from ** to 
"place 
I came hither to tran the tdiogs. Shakeþ 
Why ſhould the write to Edmund ? might not 
you 
Tranſport her es by word ? | Shokeſpeon | 
Rivers from one end of the world to the other 
which, among other Wan were an . 


mem e 
8 A fb 


— 


* 


1 . 


times greater rogues than before. Soft 

Jo ſentence as a felon 2 basichmenk. 
To hurry by Violence of paſſion. 

bo You are tranſported by calamity 

Thither where more attends you, and you flander 

The helms o ch Rates: Shakeſpeare, 

They laugh as if tranſported with ſome ft | 

Of paſſion. Milton. 

I ſhew him once N by the violence of a 
ſudden paſſion. Dry > 
+ 0 "ly not immediately concerned contribute 

more than the, principal party, he _ to have 
his ſhare in What is conquered ; or, if his roman- 
tick diſpoſition tranſpert him. ſo far as to expect 
little or nothing, my ſhould make it up in dig- 
nity. 

5. To put into ecſtaſy; to- raviſh with 

lea are. N 
N Here tranſported I behold, tranſported _ 

ton. 
| Thoſe on whom Chriſt beſtowed miraculous cures 
were ſo tranſported with them, that = gratitude 


; 


ſupplanted their obedience. , of Piety. 
TANs PORT. / Lrranpert, Fr. from 
the verb.] 


1. Tranſportation z carriage; conveyance. 
The Romans negleQed their maritime affairs; 
for they ſtipulated with the Carthaginians to fur- 
niih them with Se Hr PERINE war. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. A veſſel of carriage; particularly a veſ- 
ſel in which ſoldiers are conveyed. 
Nor dares his tranſport veſſel croſs the waves, 
Wich ſuch . are act compos'd i in graves. 
Dryden. 
Some 1 of the men of war only, and others 
added the tranſports. ' '_ Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3. Rapture; ecſtaſy. 
A truly pious mind receives a temporal nemo 
with gratitude, a ſpixitual one with eeſtaſ 


tranſport. 


4. A Es ſentenced to exile, 
Taaxsro- W ange 


Conveyance; removal 
i O, be thou my Charon, — 
And give me ſwift tranſportance to thoſe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Propos'd for the deſerver ! 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Transronda* TION. = ut tranſ- 


port. ] 
1. Conveyance; carriage. 


2 


provide a veſſel for their tranſportation. 

2. Tranſmiſſion or conveyance. 
Some were not ſo ſolicitous to provide againſt | 

the plague, as to know whether we had it from 


Wotton. 


Dryden. 
3. Baniſhment for fetony. | 
4. Ecſtatic violence of pallion. 3 
All pleaſures that eck the body muſt needs | 
weary, becauſe they tranſport, and all rranſporta- | 
tion is a violence; and no violence can be | , 
but determines upon _ telling of the m—_— 
TRANSPORTER. . þ [from tranſport.) 
One that tranſports... 


"The pilchard merchant may reap a ſpeedy be- 
nefit by * ſaving, and ſelling to the 


We return, after being trunſporred, and are 2 


Swi fs + 


1 


ny | 


Cottington and Porter had been ſent before to | 


the malignity of our own airy or by tranſportation. | 


N 92 


heed 
4 "a bets 


af 


#2 &) * N 2 2 7 * 
R 
11 


Af 
44 
2x 


a ad ghar bt 8 Ca happens "4 ſm res 
orn from Perus, a of ie 
"Ci found Ly Ms * 820 Pp ox 
| * 4 | 
= 6 15 ſhips to tranſport his army. Heylyn. To TR ANSPO 8. . a . r 
| hel e Hayſiom, Latin, 
, njus ran 4 . To put each in the place of other, 
ay 2 rr ſanEtuary of peace — | "The levers of Elizabeth reging Eves, thus, 
2. To carry into baniſhment as a felon, "| | otn! then bak 2 2 = — 2 


n 
Bae the propofitions, making the medius 
termings the predicate of the firſt; and the ſubj ect 
- of the ſecond, Ern 
2. To put out of place. 


That which you are wy TY ent wk 


* | 


. 
N 
N 
| 


from tranſpoſe] _ 
1. The act of putting one thing in the 
place of another, 


into another. 

The common e ee eee 
globe is ſteady, and not liable to any accidental 
tranſpoſition, nor hath it ever ſhifted its ſtation. 

Wordward's Natural Hiftory. 


ſhape. | 

1 n tell thee how Beatrice prais'd thy wit: 1 

ſaid thou hadſt a fine wit; right, ſaid. ſhe, a fine | 

little one: nay, ſaid I, he hath the tongues ; that 

I believe, ſaid ſhe ; 5 he ſwore a thing to me on 

Monday night, which he forſwore on Tueſday ' 

morning; there's a double tongue : thus did ſhe 
truniſbape thy particular virtues. 

Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 

E TRANSUBSTA NT IAT E. . @. 


[ tranſubſtantier, Fr. 1 To hangs & to 
another ſubſtance. 
O Felf-traitor, I do bring 
The ſpider love, which tranſi 
And can convert manna to g 
Nor ſeemingly, but with — diſpatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To tran . antiate; what redounds, tranſpires 
irits with caſe, Milton. 
r. BSTANTIA'TION. 2. /. [tranſub- 


_ ftantiation, Fr.] A miraculous operation 
believed in the Romiſh church, in which 
the elements of the euchariſt are ſu poſed 


2 Garg into the real | y and 


How is a Romaniſt pr 7 to ſwallow, 
not only againſt all i props ty, but even the clear 
evidence of his ſenſes, the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tiation * ocke. 


TzansUDA'TION. 2. [from ſen 
The act of paſling in ſweat, or perſpirable 
vapour, through any integument. 


The drops proceeded 45 from the tranſudation 
of the er within the glaſs. Boyle. 


To TRANSU'DE. v. 2. trans and fute, 
. .Latin.] To paſs through in vapour, 


bene, all, 
Donne. 


- 


, 


out the body before the maturation. of an apoſthem, 
nor after, unleſs the humour break ; becauſe they 
$ cannot fats ee the bag of an apoſthem. 

Harvey on «Mp ions. 


TrxAnSYERSAL.. ad}. 
8 and verſalit, Lat. ] Running croſſ- 


An aſcending line, direct, 
ather, is not ad 


q 


from fon to father, 
or 
1 


J or aunt, great-uncle or great-aunt. Hale. 


 tranſpo rterss Carew, 


| al.] In a croſs direction. 
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a eure. 
Tuners, TION. 2. J San... Fr. 


2. The fate of being put out of one place | 


To Transsna ts. va. [trans and ſpape.] 
To transform; to bring into another | 


Purulent fumes cannot be tranſmitted through- |, 


L tranfoer/al, Fr. ; 


tred bythe law of. 
England; or in the tranſverſal line, as to the uncle | 


n RSALLY. adv. * 1 


ä ö n 
AN 1 


IR A 
There are deen ſo an 83 
us tions concerning the ſeveral fte: ee 

neſs and diſtance in 88 „6 17 

To Tu AN vRG. v. * | tranſuerſus,, 
Latin.] To change; erturn. 
x Nothing can be believed to 15 religion by any 
ot le, but what they think to be divine; that 
ent immediately from God : and they can 


+ think nothing to _— 1 re 1 
to alter or t Lepev. 


TRANSVERSE. as, 1 ebene, 91 
Being in à croſs direction. 
His violent touch 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant berge, 
| 07s. 
part in firait lines, in tran are fougd 
One forms a crooked — one 2 2 1 by 
be entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 
- Thoſe claſp th artecial tubes. in tender ripge. * 
. », Blackmore. 
What natural agent could impel them ſo ſtrongly 
with-a tranſverſe fide blow againſt that tremendous, 
weight and 3 when whole worlds are a fall - 
ing ? Bentley Sermons. 
Taansve Rs ELY. adv, I ſrom tranſverſe. ] 
In a croſs direction. 


At Stonehenge the ſtones lie tranſwer 
each other. le ft. 


In all the fibres of an animal there is a - ro 
tractile power; for if a fibre be cut tranſverſely 
both the ends hicink, and make the wound yapes. 

.  Arbathmit on Alimentt. 


TrANSU"MPTION. u. . [trans and fumes, 
Lat.] The act of taking from * place 
to another. 

TAN T ERG. . / Men who carry fiſh 

from the ſcacoaſts to ſell in- the inland: 
countries. Bailey. 

TRAP. . ag Saxon; trape, Fr. 

| 3 

nare ſet 2 thieves.or vermin. 


Die as thou ſtouldeſt, but do not die impatiently,. 
and. Pens Ani 5 


; The pp firings nd ence he of by K. 
fingers. EL Eftrange.. 
2. An ambuſh ; a Aratagem to betray or 


catch unawares. 
And lurking cloſely, i in await now lay, 


* 
* 


| 


1 


How he might any in his trap betray. Spenſer. — 
| God and your majeſty her | 

Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 
| The trap is laid for me. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


They continually laid traps. to enſnare him, and: 
made ſiniſter interpretaJons of all the good he did. 


- Won a trap for charity to lay, 
And cons by night his leſſon for be Ka Dryden. 


3. k. at which a ball is driven with a 


+ Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap, or wol at 
farthing. Toca on Education. 
He that of feeble nerves and joints complains, 
From nine-gins, coits, and from trap-ball 1 ny 
ng. 
To Trar. v. a, [tnappan, Saxon ] 
1. To enſnare;; to catch by a ſnare or am- 
buſh ; to take by ſtratagem-. 
My Nenne, more buſy than the lab ring ſpidery 
Weaves tedious ſnares to trap mine enemies. Sbak. 


II you require my deeds, with ambuſh'd arme 
I trapp'd the foe, or tir d with falſe alarms. Dryd. 


2. [See TrarrinG.] To lern; nr 


corate. | 
| The fteed that bore him 
Was trapp'd with poliſh'd ſteel, all ſhining "ITY 
And cover d with ch' achievements of the knight, 


Senſe 
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Trars ZLUM. . J. C TeamiGrer 3 "es 7 


1. Ornaments appendant to the ſaddle. 


2. Ornaments; dreſs; embelliſhments ; 


 -Tra"'rsTIEK. . / 


1. Any thing worthleſs; droſs ; dregs. 


** PITS 
* . Ov 


7206 4: n of the ſame otiginal 
J. To run idly and fluttiſhly 
ev It is uſed only of women. 


Tears. #./. [I ſuppoſe from . 1 a. 


idle flatternly woman. 
5 He-f6und the ſullen traper 
Poſſeſt with th' devil, worms, and claps. Hud. 
From door to door 1 "a ſooner whine and beg, 
Than marry ſuch a tapes, Cay What d ye call it. 


Since full each other ſtation of renown 1. T 


Who would not be the greateſt rrapes in town? 


Young. | 


French.] A quadrilateral figure, whoſe | 
four fides are not equal, and none of its 
fides parallel. | Dia, 
Two of the lateral trapezia are as broad. M padeu. 
Taar ZO“ ID. 2. f. C rgani go and ci3-; 
trapeſoide, Fr. | 
whoſe four ſides are not parallel. Die. 
Trxa'rpPincs. 2. / [This word Minfpew 
derives from drap, French, cloth.) . 


Capariſons and feeds, , 7 
Baſes and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At jouſt and tournament. Milton. 


external, ſuperficial, and trifling deco- 
ration. . 
Theſe indeed ſeem, 
But 1 have that within which paſſeth ſhew ; 
Theſe but the trappings and the ſuits of woe, Shak. 
He has fair words, rich trappings, and large pro- 
miſes; but works only for his maſter. L'Eſirange. 
The points of honour poets may produce, | 
- Trappings of life, for ornament,' not uſe, Dryden. 
Such pageantry be to the people ſhown; . | 
There boaſt thy horſe's trappings, and thy own. 


Dryden. 
Draw him ſtrictly ſo, 
That all who view the piece may know 


He needs no trappings of fictitious fame. Dryden. 


In ſhips decay'd no mariner confides, 
Lur'd by the gilded ſtern and painted ſides; 
Vet, at a ball, unthinking fools delight 
In the gay PS of a birth-day night. Sift, 
[trap and frick] A 
ſtick with which boys drive a wooden 


ball. 3 


A fooliſh ſwoop between a couple of thick 
bandy legs and two long trapfticks that had no calfs. 
Spectator. | 


Taden. 1. /. { eros, Iſlandick ; Haber, 


German. ] 


Lay hands upon theſe traitors, and their fraſb. | 
Shakeſpeare. ' 
Look what a wardrobe here is for thee ! | 
Lot it alone, thou fool, it is but traſh. Sbakeſp. | 
Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh; tis ſomething, | 

| nothing ; 
"IF ns tis his, and has been ſlave to Fry 
ands. 


An irregular figure, | : 


0 Travail: w. 8. 


Travail. 2. / 


their paſture. 
2. Laber in childbirth. 


Ta Travel. v. . 


4.1 believe that the original fignification 


75 Ta en. V. a. eee 
1. To lop; to crop, | 
Being once perfected hs to grant lite, : 
How to deny them; whom t' advance, and whom 
o traſh for overtopping. Shakeſpeare's Tay, 
2. To cruſh ; to humble. 
Not ſuch 20 was fit to be impoſed on 1 
hearted Jews, to encumber and trußb them, but 


ſuch as an ingenuous people. 
Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 


Tra'sny. adj [from traſb.] Worthleſs ; 
vile; uſeleſs. . 
A judicious reader will diſcoverin his cloſet that 
traſhy ſtuff, we glittering deceived him in the 
ion. Dryden. 


[To TxA'vait, v. 1. [travailler, Fr.] 


* To labour; to toll. 
to ſuffer the pains of 


2. To be in labour; 
childbirth, 
1 erawail not, nor bring forth children, 
Laiab, XXlii. 4. 
She being with child cried, travailing in birth, 
and pained to be delivered. Revelations, xii. 2. 
His heart is in continual labour; it cravaili with 
the obligation, and 7 is in pangs till it be ap png 
| To haraſs ; — tire. 
As if all theſe troubles had not been ſufficient 
to travail the realm, a great divifion fell among 
the nobility. Hayward. 
A gleam of light turn'd thitherward in hafte 
His travelPd ſteps. | Milton. 
[Rows the verb.] 


1. Labour; toil ; fatigue. 
As every thing of price, ſo this doth require tra- 
| wail, . | H ooker, 
Such impotent perſons as are unable for ſtrong 
travail, are yet able to drive cattle to and fro to 


Spenſer, 


In the time of her travail twins were in her. 
Geneſis, xxxvili. 
To procure eaſy travails of women, the inten- 
tion is to bring down the child, but not too faſt. 
. "Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 


Taavz, Tra'vel, or Travis. n. /. 


A wooden frame for ſhoeing unruly 
horſes. | | Ainſaworth, 


{This word is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed originally the ſame. with 
travail, and to differ only as particular 
from general: in ſome writers the word | 
is written alike in all its ſenſes ; but it 
1s more convenient to write travail for | 
labour, and travel for journey.]J 


11. To make journeys: it is uſed for ſea as 


But he that filches from me my good name, 


on 


& 


| 


; 


; 


Garth: £ 


of 1 is che loprins⸗ of en, from che 8 
wh | 
1 
Iz. To make journeys of curioſity. - 
* 5 | 


; 


— 


83 n LOS" * | TY "I ho 
"FR RA 1 * 1 : "x, RA , 
TIT u e | 4 Rely ne of hue which. e + it from e e 
4 theſe religues of his living might | :, And males me poor indeed. Sþak Ka = to the ſea: pw 
ee eee ue. More than ten | Bollen gase, 277 Alle, or Stows, | "> "ve warch and traced | 
Spenſer. 4 Of trivial houſhold traſh he knows 3 he knows |. Some time 1 hll exp out 
” Lord Lugivs reſented. to ; four milk-w ie] . When the.queen frown'd or ſmiF'd.  ' Donne, | * | — Whiſtle, 
40 trapt 8755 Is + Tignon, 1 The collectors only conſider, the greater fame , | he, In the foteft Mall ſhall ye lodge, "Wage baleſpeare, 
Stets Vc ſcarlet trapp writer is in poſſeſſion of, the more traſh he may of Daddies” + * N com. 
r. APH no'or. *. J 12 ** door. 1 14025 bear to have tacked to him. Seit, ac} deign'd to trawe! with Tobias ar. 
opening and ſhutting unexpectedly. Weak fooliſh man! will heav'n reward us there“ ain wou'd I trawel to ſome foreign * 
Wich the ſame aſs mad mortals wiſh for here ? | TY 
The arreries which carry from the heart to the ws. So might I to myſelf myſelf reſtore, Dido, 
. feveral parts have valves which open outward like hleſs perſi . If others believed he was an Egyptian from his 
* erapdeors, and give the blood a free paſſage ; and | 2» 2. A nd $ perion, 3 1 knowledge of their rites, it proves at leaſt that be 
the veins, which bring it back to the heart, have] 1 ſuſpect this erg travelled there. I P 
valves and trapdoprs which open inwards, 4 as to To be a party in this! injury. bakeſpeare's Othello, 2. To pals; tog0; 3 80 nibye. Ly 
give way unto the blood to run into the heart. Ray. 13. Matter im for food, frequently go th* clock "tis day; * . 
To TRAPE: . 4. {commonly written 7 eaten by girls in the green ſickneſs, "And yet dark night wage the er tang. 
<Q hor ined yang tha WR wins Gag! „ Shakeſpeare, 


Tow travels in divers paces with divers per. 
ens I Il tell you who time ambles withal, wi 


time trots withal. Shakeſpear, 
Thus flying eaſt and weſt, and north, and fou 


News tra vell d with increaſe from mauth to mouth, 
Fa 


Nothing tends ſo much to enlarge the mind 2 


travelling, that is, making a viſit to other towns, 
cities, or countries, beſide thoſe i in which we on 


born and educated. 
"This ſhould | be 


4. To labour; to toil, 
rather travail. 
If we labour to maintain * and reaſon, let 
not any think that wie nern 4 matter cot 
needful. | Hooker, 
To TRAVEL. v. a. 
1. To * z to journey over. 
Thithes to arrive, PEI 
I travel this profound. ; v Wil, 
2. To force to Journey. 

There are other privileges granted unto m6ſt of 
the corporations, hat they ſhall not be chayet 
with garriſons, and they ſhall. not de travelled forth 
of their own franchiſes: -: xdenſe. 


NR 


Ta vl. n. Ne [traweil; Fe. from the 


.noun. ] 


1. Journey; act of paſſing from place 
lace. 

F Love had cut bim thort, | 
Confin'd within the purlieus of his court. 
Three miles he went, nor farther could tetreat, 
His travels ended at his country-ſeat. * 

Mingled ſendt into the dance 5 
Moments fraught with all the treaſures 
Which thy eaſtern travel views, 


2. Journey of curioſity or inſtruction. 

Let him ſpend his time no more at home, 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, 
In having known no travel in his youth. Shake, 

Travel in the younger ſort is a part of education; 
in the elder, a part of experience. Bacon: Eſſey. 
In my . I had been near their ſetting out 

in Theſſaly, and at the place. of their landing in 
Carniola. Brown's Trav 
A man not enlightened by travel or. reflexion, 
grows as fond of arbitrary power, to which he hath 
been uſed, as of barren countries, in which he has 
been born and bred. Addiſon. 


3. Labour; toil. This ſhould be travail: 


as 1n Bau 
He wars with a retiring enemy, 


With much more travail than with victory. Danid, 
What think'ſ thou of our empize now, though 


| earn'd | 
With travel difficult ? Milton. 


4. Labour in childbirth. This ſenſe be- 
longs rather to travail. 
Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, 
The nauſeous qualms of ten long months and travel 
40 requite. 188 Dryden s Hi irgih 
. TrA'VELS. Account of OCCUrrences 
and ob@rvations of a "nn. into ſo- 


2 rior, 


well 2s land, though ſometimes we Uſe | 


mad . 


ITY 


ige engage the foul 
rences j as alſo voyages, ira 
f 32 . 


TRA verbs, . lena Fr. from | 
= One who goes a journey; a wayfarer. 
| . The weary rraveller ——— 4 
Therein did often quench his thi c. ber. 
At the olive 2 
bey drew theny then in heape, moſt far from foote 
Of any traveller. Chapman, 
| A little eaſe. to theſe my torments give, 
Before 1 go where all in filence mourn, 
From whoſe. dark ſhores no travellers return, 
Sandys. 
This was à common opinion among the Gen- 
tiles, that the gods ſometimes aflumed human | 
| ſhape, and converſed upon earth with ſtrangers and 
travellers, Bentley's Sermons. | 
If a poor Rouge tells her, that he has neither 
ſtrength, nor food, nor money left, the never bids 
him go do the place from whetice be came. Law. 
2. One who'viſits foreign countries. 
Farewell, monſieur traveller; lock you and 
wear ſtrange ſuits, and W * Une of E 
- your. own country” — þ 
Theſe trawailers far Ae or a meale, 
At all adventures, ahy lye will tell. ow... | 
The traveller into a foreign country knows more 
by the eye, than he that ſtayeth at home can by 
ations of the traveller. 
They are travellers newly arrived in a ſtrange 
country, we ſhould therefore not miſſead * 
ocke. 
Tha veLTAINTED, adj. [travel and taint- 


ed.] Haraſſed ; fatigued with travel. 
I have foundered nine ſcore and odd poſts : 
and here, trabeltaintad as I am, have, in my pure 


240 el 


and immaculate valour, taken Sir John Coleville. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
TRAVERS. adv. [French.] Athwart ; 
- acroſs, Not uſed. 


He ſwears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, | 
quite travers, athwart the heart of his lover. Shak. | 


TraVveRSE, adv, [2 travers, French. ] . 


Croſſwiſe; athwart. 


Bring e from ſome hanging grounds i in long 
furrows ; and from thole drawing it traverſe to 
ſpread. Bacon. | 

The ridges of the fallow field lay traverſe. Hayw. 

TRAVERSE. prep. Through croſſwiſe. 
He through the armed files | 
Darts his experienc'd eye, and ſoon traverſe 
_ The whole battalion views their order due. Milt. 
Tx ATV ZRSE. adj. [tranſuerſur, Lat. tra- 


verſe, French. Lying acroſs; lying 
athwart. 

The paths cut with traverſe trenches much en- 
cumbered the carriages until the pioneers leyelled 
them. Hayward. 

Oak being ſtrong in all poſitions, may be truſted 
in croſs and traverſe work for ſummers. 
Morton s Architefture. 
TRAVERSE. 7 


Þ Any thing 1414 or built croſs. 
Ih ue Tirfan cometh with all his generation; z and 
if there be a mother from whom the whole lineage 
| Ceſcended, there is a Sy placed I in a loft where 
ſhe fitteth, - | Bacon. 


2. Something chat thwarts, croſſes, or ob- 
ſtructs; crofs accident; thwarting ob- 


ſtacle. This is a ſenſe rather F rench than 
Engliſh, 


A juſt and lively picture of human nature in its 
actions, paſſions, and traverſes of fortune. Dryden. 
He ſees no defect in himſelf, but is ſatisfied that 
he ſhould have carried on his defigns well enough, 
had it not been __ Sy e N in his 
5 power, | * — Lc te. 
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|- of, been often trawerſed with other thoughts. 


Baton's New Ailantis, | 


— — 


Trxa'rTRIP. . / A play, I know not- 


Ter ACHEROUS. adj. 


N - OM 2 1 0 
* 1 * g bY r * pn. CY . | 
$97" £ * a 122 7 12 * 4 > * 
1 A oof ” 
"he. » . 


his Hwa 

2 yſelf, and ſuch . 

s flept within Ss Haw of your pow . 
ave wander'd with our ſt arms, and breath'd 
. ſufferance 5 67575 Timon 0 * 

: 3 ſhöuld be often traverſed 2 croſſed 

by — owing of the folds which looſely encom- 

paſs them, without , too ſtraigit. 


1 s Dufreſnoy./| 


* f * 7 l | 


2. To croſs. by 4 5 oppoſition ; ; to] 


thwart with obſtacles; . 
This treatiſe has, fince the firſt conception there- 


Wotton. 


John Bull thought himſelf now of age to look | 


after his own affairs z Frog reſolved to traverſe this 
new * and to make him ſy in his own 


* To oppoſe ; to. croſs by an objection. 


a0. e 


TE 


d awhile, AS - 8 | 
And aw the trench rb goddeſy fmile. Swift. 
ares ACHEROUSLY, adv, [from træucher- 
J Faithileſsly bay; g by * 

oh ; by oel Hirntagenh, 

* Jan arauſfius tyrannize anew 7 
. | tho 

on ET 0 . * 

Thou haſt lain | 


The flower of Europe for his chivalry, + 
And 3 haft thou vanquiſh'd him. Shak. 
"I others I fo with angling reeds, 
r e poor fh beſet 
Wik Nrangling ſnare, or winding net. Derne. 
7 treated, truſted you, and thought you mine; 
| When, i in requital of my beſt endeavours, 


'F You breacherouſly practiſed to undo me, 


Seduc'd my only child, and ftole her. 


They bid him Arike, to appeaſe the ghoſt 


N OF his poor father treacherouſly loſt. 9772 Juv. 
Arbuthnot. 


TxEz acnrrousNESSs, 2. /, [from rea- 


5 cherous.] The quality of being treacher- 
0 


A law term. 


You ſave th' experice of long litigious laws, 
Where ſuits are travers d, and ſs little won, 
That he who-conqbers is but lat undone. Dryden. 
Without-a good. {kill in hiſtory, and a new geo- 
1. to underſtanc him aright, one may loſe 
ſelf in traverſimg the decree. 
Baker's Refleions on 1 
4 To wander over; to croſs. 
He many a walk travers'd 
Of ſtatelieſt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Milton. 
He that thall rrawerſe over all this habitable earth, 
with all thoſe remote corners of it, reſerved for the 
diſcovery of theſe later ayes, may find ſome nations 
without cities, ſchools, houſes, garments, coin ; but 
not without their God. Wil ukins. 
The lion ſmatting with the hunter's ſpear, 
Though deeply: wounded; no way yet diſmay'd, 
In ſullen fury traverſes the plain, 
To find the vent' rous foe. 725 
Believe me, prince, there's not an Af ican 
That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 
In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better praiſes theſe boaſted virtues. Add. Cato. 
What ſeas vou 7ravers'd, and what fields you 
fayght Pope. 
5. To ſurvey; to examine thoroughly, 
My purpoſe is to traverſe the nature, principles, 
and of er ons of this deteſtable vice, ingratitude. | 


South. | 
To Tax VERSE. .. To uſe a poſture of | 


| oppoſition in fencing, 


3 To * thee fight, to fee thee traverſe, to ſee | 


here; to ſee thee there. 
' Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
TrA'vEsTY. adj. [traveti, Fr.] Dreſſed 
ſo as to be made ridiculous ; burteſqued. 


Traum A TICK. adj. 1 Vul. 
nerary ; uſeful to wounds. . 


I deterged and diſpoſed the ulcer to incarn, and 
to do ſo I put the patient into a travmatick decoc- 
tion. iſeman : Sur 


Tray. =. / tray, Swediſh.} A ſha ow 
wooden veſſel in which meat or fiſh is 
Carried. 

- Sift 1 it into a tray, or bole of mb 


. Maxon t Mechanical Exoriſes. | 


No more her care ſhall fill the hollow tr 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 


of what kind. 
I hall play my freedom at tray and won: 
thy bond ſlave, Sbaleſpeare welfeh Night. 


from treache 
Faithleſs; perfidious ; guilty of deſerting 
or betrayih . by 

/ He bad the lion to be remitted $5.4 | 
Unto his ſeat, and thoſe ſamggreacherous vile | 

+ Be puniſhed for their preſumptucus guile. Spenſer. 


| 
Prior. 
1 
} 
: 


| Aſk riddance, if we mean to read with eaſe. 


ous ; perfidiouſneſs, 


Perfidy ; breach of faith. 
'TxE"ACKETOR. 7. from tricher, tri- 
Tak ACHOUR. : cheur, Fr.] A traitor ; 
one who betrays; one who. violates his 
- faith or allegiance. Not in uſe. 


Good Claudius with him in battle fought, 


In which the king was by a treachetour 
Diſguiſed ſlain. Spenſcr. 


Where may chat treac hour then be found, 
Or by what means may I his footing tract ? 


TxgacLe.:n./. [triacle, Fr. triackle, Dur 
| #heriaca, Latin. ] 


: 


1. A medicine made up of many ingre- 


dients. 
The phyſician that has obſerved the medicinal 
virtues of treacle, without knowing the nature of 


each of the fixty odd ingredients, may cure many 
patients with it. . Boyle. 


Treacle water has much of an acid in it. Fleycr. 


2. Melaſſes; the ſpume of ſugar. 


To Tread. v. a. pret. trod. part. paſſ. rrod- 
Aden. | trudan, Gothick ; tnedan, Saxon 
treden, Dutch. 
1. To ſet the foot. 
He ne' er drinks, 
But Timon's ſilver treadt upon his bre Shateſp 
Thoſe which perfume the air moſt being trod 2 
upon and cruſked, are burnet, wild thyme, and water 
mint; therefore ſet whole alleys of them, to have 
the pleaſure when you walk or tread. Bac. Eſays. 
Thoſe dropping gums . : 


> 


Mi Milt: fs 
_ Where'er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall 
riſe. Pope. 


2. To trample; to ſet the feet 1 in ſcorn or 
malice, 
Thon 
Mut, as a foreign. recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ſtreet, or elſe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin, 
And bear the palm. Shakeſpeare's Cor ioſanus. 
Thou ſhalt tread upon their high places. 
Dent. xxxiil. 29 · 


3. To walk with form or ſtate. 

7 When he walks, he moves like an eins 
And the ground ſhrinks before his treading» Shak. 

Ve that ſtately tread, or lowly" Creeps Mi 


4. To copulate as birds. | 
. When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtrays z 
When turtles tread. Sbaleſpeare. 
What diſtance between the treading or coupling, 
and the laying of the e . Bacon's Natural Hifte 
They bill, they trcad; Alcyone, compreſs d, 
Seyen days ſits brooding on Wy floating neſt. 


1 Us 27 


TRE ACHERV. 3. /. trichtris, French. ] f 


2 
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e EONS” allo as 
"22K 7 Tata . ty „ hep hoe} de whore hdnded riches ne 
1. To walk on; % EN Ay t. e e e his eldeſt daughter un- f 
. Wes had never rod this Boglih earth, married, or his eldeſt ſon's wiſe ; or | ©. 1. 5 be any grief or diſeaſe been i the 
$1. . Or felt the flatteries that grow-upon it! Shades. | { "foul of wen, for w 25 there is not in this tre. 


levy war againſt the king in his realm, 


e $2 jeverey Jaw y or to adhere to his enemies by aiding | r n enen. 


Forbid to ##ad the promis d land be ſaws _ Prior. | 
| 


enn under the foot. them; or to counterfeit the king's great | © Thou filver treaftrebouſe; © | 
5 | ſeal, privy ſeal; or money; or know- 1 Tell me ons mort what ee il how ber? 
Swift. | ingly to bring falſe money into this |. , ths raw you 4 it hann. 
3. T0 beat; to track. by] | realm counterfeited like the money of . 2 3 . - — rather 
5 7 of briar 's thr een wor 2 NED | England, and to utter the ſame; or 4 of God, but alſo allo the i 2 of 2 divine 
147 "den 11 very petticoats will catch hem. ' kill the king” s chancellor, treaſurer, juſ- | favours. ones s Holy Li 


1+ Shakeſpeare's As you Jike it. | tice of the one bench or 'of the other; Tas ASURER, | 1. FW x (from — 
ny 4 To walk on in a formal or ſtately man- Juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aſſiae, Juſtices ſorier, French.] One who has care of 
1 of oyer and terminer, when in their] money; one who has charge of treaſure, 


"Methought ſhe trod the ground with greater | place and doing their duty; or forging This is my treaſurer, let him ſpeak 


— — 


"That I have reſerv'd nothing. 

7 grace. Dryden. | the king's ſeal manual, or privy ſignet; | Salgart Antony and C 
5. To cruſh under foot 3 to tramp le in % or diminiſhing or impairing the current Before the invention of laws, g.. Jam eee 
dcdontempt or hatred. money: and, in ſuch treaſon, a man for-] in ſupreme rulers made their own fancies both 
- Through 'thy name will we tread them under | feits his lands and goods to the king; | their treaſurer7 and hangmen, weighing in this 
- Gree Ar racy 2 7 N. rl ** and it is called treaſon paramount Petit e eee 8 Raleigh, 

w raisꝰ meteor wor | . 

Hung 1 the ſkies, and blazing as I travell' d, F treaſon ĩ is when a ſervant kills his maſter, Tur aun tan. 1 J. ( _ treaſu .] 


Till all my fires were ſpent; and then caſt down- | 2 wife her huſband; a clerk ſecular or Office or dignity of treaſurer. 


He preferred a baſe fellow; who was a ſuitor f 
Ms kev by Cefar ® Dryiden's All fir Loves. 1 religious kills his prelate ; ; this treaſon | the rreaſurerſhip before the maſt worthy. . Hater, 


6. To put in action by the feet. 17 : gun i to every lord 4 1 his Tur ASURY. #. , from re ; tre- 
They tread their wine · preſſes, and ſuffer thirſt, | OWN fee: trea/ons are cap. | - forerie, French. * KS | 
Fob, xxiv.] owel, | 1. A place in which riches are accumu- 
7. To love as the male bird the female. He made the overture of thy er to = We ny CITY 2 272 | 
He feather'd her and trod her. Dryden's Fables. | © 2331 | Shake, | K yet I know not how conceit may rob. 
Tread. n./. [from the verb.] | an diſobeying, 1 The treaſury of life, when life itſelf 
F ſte ith th fi t. ö Diſloyal breaks his fealty, and fins. ; Yields to o theft. Shakeſ 1 King Lear, 
1. Footing ; ſtep with the foo I Againſt the high ſupremacy of heaven: Nr 
If the ftreets were pax 'd with thine eyes, To expiate his treaſon hath nought left. Milton. Or brat and gold, and ftecle of curious frar 
- Her feet were much too dainty for _ 8 This being a treaſon againſt God, by a com- y Chapman, 
argpeare. F merce with his enemy. Holyday. | 
The quaint mazes in the wanton va it | Athaliah cried, Treaſon, treaſon. 2 Kings, Ai. 14. ; He bad 2 ponds 2 3 * 3 2 * 
For want of tread, are undiſtinguiſhable. on. TRE "AS ONABLE, I adj. [ 8 e Nena pay Spy 2 
| err  TrxE"as0nNOUS Havin the nature Wet 
© Their march was, and the paſſive air upbore . 8 | a the CS ton. 
Their nimble tread. Milton. | or guilt of treaſon. Trea/onous is out of The ſtate of the ereaſury the king oe 
The dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread, | uſe. | on 1 1 4 v Foray 
Gets wherewithal to clothe and buy him bread, Him by proofs as * as founts in July 1 yſician , by J as, 
6 Dryden. I know to be corrupt and treaſonous grow. to ſkill i in the art of healing. Watts. 
How wert thou wont to walk with cautious tread, | | | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 2 It is uſed by Shakeſpeare for treaſure. 
A diſh of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head ! 90 Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight And make A chronicle as rich with prize, 
SP 2. Way; -. track; path. * Of treas nous malice. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 8 As is the ouzy bottom of tho ths 3 
Cromwell is che king's ſecretary; further, | Moſt men's heads had been intoxicated with With ſunken wreck and N 7 2 ier. Shal. 
Stands in the gap and tread for more preferment. imaginations of plots and treaſonable practices. Thy 2 n 
ck th | kite take? © W draught for] hen th 51 4 Nen rs a3 Hen 
3» The co 's part in e egg ere it a draught for Juno w e banguets, | 
Ta anDeR. 2. 5 from tread.] He who | I would not taſte thy rreaſonous offer. Iron: | To Tatar. V, As [traiter, Fr. tracto, at. 


treads 4 credit to 2 ten ee in yr _— | TY. 10 negotiate ; to ſettle. # . 
THR" 1 Pparvame urity is dangerous, an To treat the peace, a hundred ſenators 
4 4 ir ſhall tread out no wine 1 — > perhaps frea ſonable. | Swift. Shall be r : | Dry den's FE ncid. 
Tax” as 1. J. from tread.] TREASURE. 1. / [trefor, Fr. theſaurus, | 2. Tracte, Latin.] To diſcourſe on. 


, 7 Lat. ] Wealth hoarded ; riches accu To uſe in an manner, good or bad. 
* A part of 60. engine on which the feet mulated. | 4 He treated his ue with great harſhneſs. 
act to put it in motion. An inventory, importing 17 S Speffater, 
The farther the fore-end of the treadle reaches The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, Since living virtue is with envy curs'd, 
out beyond the fore-fide of the lathe, the greater | Rich ſtuffs. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. And the beſt men ate treated like the worſt; 
will the ſweep of the fore-end of the treadle be, | He uſed his laws as well for collecting of trea- Do thou, juſt goddeſs, call our merits forth, 


and conſequently the more revolutions are made at ſure, as for correCting of manners. Bacon. | And give each deed th' Se intrinſick worth. 
one tread, Moons Mechanical Exer . Gold is treaſure as well a8 filver, becauſe not Pope, 
2. The ſperm of the cock. decaying, and never finking much in value. Locke. 4+ To handle; p to manage to carry on. 
Whether it is not made ont of the germe, or J TREASURER. . a, [from the noun. ]] Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their ſubjects in 
| Brown's Fulgar Ereours. o noard ; to repoſit; to lay up. pl s ID 
At Ne 24: of 'uhis egg is a treaale, formerly | After thy kandoefi and impenitent heart, thou | 5. Io entertain dan expence to the 
thought to be the cock's ſperm. Derbam. who vp unto thyſelf wrath NN N gueſt. | | : 
TREASON. 2. . [trahifon, French.] An Prafiicil prinGoles are ee ug bh way” 0 To TREAT. v. u. « [craiter, Fr. —_—_— 
offence committed againſt the dignity 


mind, that, like the candle of the Lord in the Saxon. | 
_ and: majeſty of the commonwealth : it heart of every, man, diſcovers what he is to do, I. To di Loge: to aki diſcuſſions. 
. is divided into High treaſon and petit | and what to avoid, South, Of love 18 00 treat till * ev ving f ſtar appear d. 


No: my remembra honeſt thoughts, Milton, 
. n offence againſt | * rance treaſures ghts, |. 

0 5 | Pe Rewe, | given nes to beautiful 2 tha in thoſe 
the king 5 . whether by i imagina- Some thought! it mounted to the: lunar ſphere, | authors who have treated of this paſſion in verſe. 
tio u, word, or deed; as to compals or | ſs all things loſt on earth are treaſur'd there. Audion Spettators 
imagine treaſon, or the death of the Pope. 2. To praQiiſe negotiation. - 


prince, or the _ conſort, os his fon | ar ASUREHO Br, 1. | [rreafure and | The king treated with them. 4 Macs ag | 
Y | . | | C 7: 1 | | | £4 3. 
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. To conte 60 terms of accommodation.” | 


8. * Vou, Maſter Dean, frequent the great, | 
© "Inform-t8s will che emp cor treat 7 1 wift. 
, To make gratuitous entertainments. 
4 ieee de not pleaſe, at leaſt we tent. Prior. 


TREAT. 1. . from the verb.] 175 55 55 
1. An entertainment given 
This is the ctemony of my fate: IN 
A parting treat, and I'm to die in ſtate, | 
He pretends a great concern for his country, 
and ;nfght into matters: now ſuch profeſſions, 
. when recommended by a rreut, diſpoſe an audience 
to hear reaſon 1155 ri r er 
What tender maid. but muſt a victim fall 
For ond man's treat, but for another's, ball ? Pope. 
2. Something given at an entertainment, 
Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were ſet 
In caniſters © enlarge the little eat. 
The king of gods revolving in his mind 
Lycaon's -guilt, and his inhuman trear, Dryden. 


derate; not violent. 

A virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh to d 
this world with a kind of treatable diſſolution, 
| than be ſuddenly cut off in a moment, rather to 
be taken than ſnatehed away. ese. 
The heats or the colds of ſeaſons are leſs treatable: 
than with us. er Temple. 
TaraT188. 2. % [trafatus, Lat.] Dil- 

courſe; written tractate. 

The time has been, my fell of hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouze, and ſtir | 
As life were in 't. | 2 Shakeſpeare, 

Beſides the rules given in this treatiſe to make 
a perfect judgment of good pictures, there is re- 
quired a long converſation with the beſt pieces. 
| | | Dryden's Days reſnoy. 
Tar ar MEN T. u. . traitement, French. ] 
Uſage ; manner of uſing good or bad. 
Scarce an humour or character which they have 
not uſed ;z all comes waſted to us: and were they 
to entertain this age, they could not now make 
ſuch plenteous treatment. Dryden. 
Accept ſuch treatment as a ſwain affords, Pope. 
Tar aTY.'% fe [traite, French.] 
1. Negotiation ; act of treating. 
She began a treaty to procure, i 
And ſtabliſh terms betwixt both their requeſts. 


| Spenſer, 
He caft by treaty and by trains e 
Her to perſuade. "LT Spenſer. 


2. A compact of accommodation relating 
to public affairs. | 
A peace was concluded, being rather 'a bargain 
than a treaty. Bacon's Henry VII. 
| Echion then | 9 3 
Lets fall the guiltleſs weapon from his hand, 


: Addiſon's Ovid. 
3. [For entreaty..] Supplication; peti- 
tion; ſolicitation. Wy 7 [5 
| I muſt | 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, dog, 
And palter in the ſhift of lowneſs, 
\ Tre'BLE, adj. [ triple, Fr. triplus, triplex, 
Lat.] | | 42 8h | 
1. Threefold ; triple. dat 
ral Some I ſee, TR IS, 
That twofold balls and treble ſceptres carry. Shak, 
Who can 15 | 
His head's huge doors unlock, whoſe jaws with 
eee | 
And dreadful „ treble ranks are ſet ? - 
All his malice ſerv*d but to bring forth + 
Infinite goodneſs, grace, and mercy ſhewn 
On man by him ſeduc'd; but on himſelf 
Treble confuſion, wrath, and vengeance pour'd, - 
* nnn Milton 


A lofty tow'r, and ſtrong on ev'ry fide ' 


| 


d. 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


Sandys. | n 


m 


Dryden. | 


| Dryden. | 


— 


| 


| 
4 


— Of ſolid braſs. 
2. Sharp of found, - A muſica 
Ide ſharper or quicker percuflion of air cadfeth 


| | To Ter ni. . . To become threefold. 
Tar a TABLE. adj. [traitable, Fr.] Mo- me threefo 


TRE"B LE, Ms 2 A 
The treble cutteth the air ſo ſharp, as it returneth | 
too ſwift to make the ſound equal 3 and therefore 


a a mean. or tenor is the ſweeteſt. 


TRrEBLENESS. #. / 


1 Terry. adv. 


346 
TREE. »./. [trie, Iſlandick; tree, Dan.]! 


and theſe are, 1. Nuciferous ones; as, the walnut 


' and 


And with the reſt a peaceful ereaty makes, 7 3 


tree, the ſea black thorn, the berty- bearing elder, ] 


gaule or ſweet willow, common heath, broom, 
dyers wood, furze or gorle, the lime tree, Ge. 


4 : 


- 
- 


With treble walls. Dioden " 


' 
; 


The pious 
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The thield-gave way; — ere elites it went 
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Dryden: AEneid. 
I 


the more treble ſound, and the lower or heavier the 
baſe ſound, - ©. * 


| : Bacon. 
7. Tax“ en. v. 4. from the adjective; 
triplico, Latin; tripler, French.)] To]: 


multiply by three; to make thrice as 
much. n 54 - +7 
She conceiy*d, and trobling the due time, 
Brought forth this monſtrous maſs. | Spenſer. 
I would not be ambitious in my wiſh, | 
To wiſh myſelf much better; yet for ou, 
I would be zrebled twenty times myfelf, 9 5 
A thouſand times more fair, Shał. Merch. of Ven. 
_ Aquarius ſhines with feebler rays, ö 
Four years he trebles, and doubles fix ſcore days. 
' Creech. 


/ Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles 
and trebles upon him, ſo doth his inability to pay its 


wift. 
> ſound. . 


F Bacon. 
The lute fill trembles underneath thy nail: 
At thy well-ſharpen'd thumb, from ſhore to ſhore, 
The trebles ſqueak for fear, the baſes roar. 'Dryd. 


[from treble.] The 
ſtate of being treble, 
The juſt proportion of the air pereuſſed towards 
the baſeneſs or trebleneſs of tones, is a great ſecret 
[from treble.] Thrice 
told; in three-fold number or quantity. 
His jav'lin ſent, n 
The ſhield gave way; through treble plates it went 
Of ſolid braſs, of linnen trebly roll'd. Dryd. An. 
The ſeed being ſo neceſſary for the maintenance 
of the ſeyeral ſpecies, it is in ſome doubly and 
trebly defended. © > As | Raz 


A large vegetable, riſing with one woody 
ſtem to a conſiderable height. 
Trees and ſhrubs, of our native growth in Eng- 
land, are diſtinguiſhed by Ray. 1. Such as have 
their flowers disjointed and remote from the fruit ; 


tree, the hazel nut tree, the beech, the cheſnut, 
and the common oak, 2. Coniferous ones; of 
this kind are the Scotch firs, male and female ; 
the pine, the common alder tree, and the birch 
tree. 3. Bacciferous; as, the juniper and 
trees. Lanigerous ones; as, the black, white, 
bling / poplar, willows, and ofiers of all 
5. Such as bear their ſeeds, having an im- 
perfect flower, in leafy membranes ; as, the horſe 
bean, 6. Such as have their fruits and flowers 
contiguous; of theſe ſome are pomiferous; 3s, 
apples and pears: and ſome bacciferous; as, the 
ſorb or ſervice tree, the white or hawthorn, the 
wild roſe, ſweet brier, currants, the great bilberry 
buſh, honeyſuckle, ivy. Pruniferous ones, whoſe 
fruĩt is pretty large and ſoft, with à ſtone in the 
middle; as, the black thorn or ſloe tree, the black 


and white bullace tree, the black cherry, Sc. 


Baceiferous ones; as, the ſtrawberry tree in the 


weſt of Ireland, miſletoe, water elder, large laurel, | 


the viburnum or way-faring tree, the dog-berry | 
the privet berberry, common elder, the holly, the 
buckthorn, the berry-bearing heath, the bramble, 
and ſpindle tree or prickwood. Such as have their 
box tree, the common elm-and aſh, the maple, the 


| 1 „ Miller. 
Sometime we fee a cloud that's dragoniſh; 


; 


| TREE of life. 


ö 


fruit dry when ripe; as, the bladder nut tree, the 
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Who can bid the tree unfix bis earth-bound rot. 


HS 
* o 


It is pleaſant to look upon a 
covered with 
or laden with and Fg 
but to conſider how this rre ſp 


rang from a little 


| * urnet. 
Dees ſhoot up in one great ſtem, and at a good- 
diſtante from the earth fpread into branches: thus 
-. gooſeberries are ſhrubs, and vaks ate trees. - Locke. 
2. Any thing branched out. 
Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, | _ 
| By trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit; 


£ 


trace ; 


Tank germander. u. ſ. A plant. 


An evergreen : the wood is eſteemed by 


TH. Ee dot Miller. 
Tree primroſe. n. . A plant. : 
'TREEN. old plur. of tree. 
Well run greenhood, got between 
Under the ſand-bag he was ſeen ; | 
Lowting low like a ſor'ſter green, | 
He knows his tackle and his treen. Ben Jonſon. 
TazxzR. adj, Wooden; made of wogd. 
Obſolete. | 9 4 | 


ed, Theſe homely cups pay truly for that they 
contain: I Had rather drink out of treen and p 
gold and filrer, than dtink out of gold and filver 
and make wooden payments. Camden. 
TrxE"FOILL. 2. 7. pro Lat.] A plant, 
Cas Miller 


5 Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form 


and a trefoil or three-leaved graſs in her hand. 
N Peac ham on Drawing. 


| Some ſow trefoil or rye-graſs with their clover. 
Mariner. 
TREILLAGE- n. , French. 


palliers, making a diſtinct incloſure of any part of 
= garden. 5 Trevouxs 


- tiſts and ſonneteers; contri vers of bowers, grottos, 
treillages, and caſcades, are romance writers. 


of iron, wood, or oſier, the parts croſſing 
each other like a lattice. _ Trevoux. 
To TRE MBLE» v. #. [trembler, Fr. tremo, 


Latin.] - 1 : | 
1. To ſhake as with fear or cold; to 
| ſhiver; 
My compaſſionate heart 
Win not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trenbles by ſurmiſe. Shak. 
„ | God's name | f 


2 
- 
o 


FI your ſlaves how cholerick 
And make your bondmen tremble. .- . 
| | "Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſare 
When he heard the king, he fell into fuch a 


you are, 


———— CT — + 


Frighted Turnus trembled as he oke. 

3. . ' . 1: Drygden's JEntide' 
- - He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head. 
With terror trembled heav'n's ſubſiding hill, 


Ve pow'rs, revenge your violated altars, 


A forked mountain, or blue promontory © + + 


.Vuz - 


# 


ſeed, how nature ſhaped and fed it till it came 
do this greatneſs, he <p end pre. $41 


Sir Thomas Rookeſby being controlled for fir. 
| ſuffering himſelf to be ſerved in treen cups, anfwer- 


And power thou trembleſt at. +Shateſp. Herry VI. 
hew 


trembling that-he could hardly ſpeak. Clarendn. 


That they who with unhallo d hands approach 
n. | r 


of a ſweet and beautiful child ſtanding upon tiptoes, 


Treillage is a contexture of pales to ſupport eſ- 


and Cleopatra. 2 


tree in ſümmeerr 
75 leaves, decked with bloſſoms, 
ruit, a pleaſant ſhade : ” 


| Thoughplodding heralds through each branch . 
Old captains and dictators of their rages Dryden. 7 


1. ,. Llignum wife, Latin.) 


1 4 * " . — 
* 


There are as many kinds of gardening as of 
poetry: makers of flower -gardens ate epigramma- 


Je. | TRELLIS. n. /. French. ] Is a ſtructure 


to quake; to ſhudder, - — 


6 7 


And from his ſhaken curls ambroſial de ws. diſtil. * 
; * | f Drydens: : 


* 
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„ [ — ru k 
£ * 17 4 * td +. | 23 ; þ. : © 2% 1 : NG do ASS. | 1 12 ERIE 48 * 7 
434. To quiver 3 to toter, den dh ee builds, s,, 
| ».. a & | | 5 28 e | "hs 
„ = Sinai's grey top all werben.. en.. ee eee e | 
| $9 | "vide" Dryd- Edd 


4 We canhot imagine a maſs of water to have 
4,8 el en en ene 
I te dey. trend li | ng Jelly, age al the . of the watex. ing keeping it e een » level | 
« To quaver ; to ſhake as a ſound. © #: 5 Ar- 4 - * "£33 Ih 
. "Winds wake a noiſe unequally, an ſometimes, 2. Earth thrown up to defend: ſoldiers in 1. An inſtrument by Which ehirurgeon 
whey. vehement, tremble at the height of their blaſt. | their approach to a town, or to guard a | cut out round. pieces of the frull, 


"be, 5 „ Bacen. | camp. : 1» [ 2. A fnare; a ſtrata whi b 
TxxMBLIXGLY, adv. [from fembling.) | © The citizens of Corll have ifued e, |" is enfnared. [OF this go roach any one 


, Whoa den you baue got your water. up w the kigheR 
part of the land, make à ſmall trench to carry ſome | 


Ty — 


Y F |; . : g n 7 $4; 

rg he Rood eee een Liens Os glim ſhips in queen Elizabeth's: re;,. 

And on the. ſudden dropt. Shak. Antony and Cleop. | W. n 1 ene be invited, with ſhew Foy 

Say what the uſe, were finer opticks givin, | Villiam carries on the trench, „ dein mitem, 8 great : of friend. 

T* inſpe& a mite, not comprehend the heav'n : Till both the.town and caſtle yield. Prior. ſhip „into Trapani ,A part of Sicily, Were: 

— . if tremblingly alive all oer, 8 TrxEz"nCHANT. adj. [trenchant, Fr.] Cut- || there detained.} © F 

„Te fmart and agonize at every pore? Fee,] ting; ſharp. „„ 

'TrxEMENDoOvus. adj. | tremendus, Latin. ]}. He fiercely took his trenchant blade in hand, How very active in bis own tre 1 * 


- : - R 
Dreadful; horrible 3 aſtoniſhingly ter- With which he ſtruck ſo furious and fo fell, Can there be any thing of friendſhip ee 


rible. | That nothing ſeem'd e er ? books, and, egen deut 
There ſtands an prieſt | 4 1 . uring the commotion. of the blood and foir: 
ſore 3 b L- 8 Againſt a vanquiſh'd foe, their ſwords | In which paſſion conſiſts, whatſoever is MS 
8 n * | Were ſharp and trenchant, not their words. Hudi. | the imagination in favour of ity tends only bo 6. 
Each hand tremendous with a brazen ſpear. TRrE"NCHER« 1. /. [from trench trenchvir, | ceive the reaſon : it is indeed a real erepen upon i 
N | Poe Odyſſey, French. ] bY given 144 1 | feeding — with colours and inſtead 0; 
F | . d * * en | | 
Tag“ uouk. 2. / [tremor, Latin. ] I. A piece of wood on which meat is cut * U "IP Tuth, 
1. The fate of trembling. K NN Ltrom the noun ; fre. 
He fell int iverſal f all his joint CT. oo is * n 
that when going bis legs tembled under hm. I 1) ferape trencher, nor waſh diſh, Shak, Tempgh. | 1. To perforate with tha trepan. 
| - Harwey: My eſtate deſerves an heir more rais'd a A putrid matter flowed, forth her noſtrils, . 
By its ſtyptick and ſtimulating quality it affects Than one which holds a freneber. | 


Lp” 1:4 -ſame ſmell with that in trepaxzing the bone. 
the nerves, occaſioning tremours. Arbuthnot on Alim, When we find our very — car Y ck . 8 nan = 
2. R or vibratory motion. on the ground. fore Antidote again Atheiſm. | Few recovered. of thoſe that were arepanneg. 


eſe ſtars do not twinkle when viewed through Their homely fare-diſpatch'd ; the hungry band Arbutbut. 
KY t : gry dand | N 
teleſcopes which have large apertures: for the rays e a : 2 2. To catch; to enſnare. 
f Aae which, paſa through divers. parts of the Invade their trenchers next, and ſoon devour. Dryd 


en pays. U Many a child may have the idea of a ſquare trepann'd the ſtate, and fac'd it d 
aperture tremble each of them apart, and by means * fot „ e, before he has any 1er of W ens and projects — our own. Madsen, 
of their various, and ſometimes contrary tremours, infinite. f | Locke. |} Thoſe are but trepanned who are called to g0- 
fall at one and the ſame time upon different points 2. The table. I vern, being inveſted with authority but bereaved of 
in as bottom of the eye. Newton. How often haſt thou, © power, which is nothing elſe but to mock and be- 
TI E MULOUS, aq [tremulus, Latin. ] | Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the board | Wray them into a ſplendid and magiſterial way of be- 
1. Tr embling ; fearful. When I have feaſted ! Shakeſpeare's Henry V1. | ing ridiculous. C | South. 
| - The tender cremulous chriſtian is eafily diftrafted | 3. Food ; pleaſures of the table. _ | Txpenrne. .n./ A fmall trepan; a 

and amazed by them, | Decay of Piety. It could be no ordinary declenſion of nature that | ſmaller inftrument of perforation ma- 


2. Quivering; vibratory. | could bring ſome men, after an ingenuous edu- 4 naged by one hand. 

He owned to have ſome kind of little diſcompo- cation, to place their ſummum bonum upon their I! ſhewedatrepan and trepbſne, and gave them li- 
ſure in the choice of things perfectly indifferent; | renchers, and their utmoſt felicity in wine. South. | berty to try both upon a ſkull. . W*feman's Surge. - 
for where there was nothing to determine him, the | T'RE"NCHEREFLY. #. . [trencher and fly.)  TREPIDA'TION.' . / | trepidatio, Lat. 
balance by hanging even became tremulous. Fell. | One that haunts tables; a paraſite, 1. The ſtate of trembling, ar quivering, 


Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, He found all people came to him promiſcuouſly, The bow tortureth the ſtring continually, and 


impreſſes a ſwift tremulous motion in the lips, tongue, | and he tried which of them were friends, and which hol IF : uri 
. | | holdeth it in a continual zrepidation, 
or palate, which breath paſſing ſmooth does 27 only trenc ber flies and ſpungers, L' Eftrange. | | * Breed: Natura / Hiſtry. 


We TRE NCHERMAN. 2. /. [ trencher and man.] All objeQs of the ſenſes which are very offecfive 
A 5 5 . g , | . __ N 5 
* * ha ye yan 2 22 1. A cook. Obſolete. 7 cauſe the ſpirits to retire 5 upon which the parts, in 
ghtnings ſhoo | . 0%] ; Palladius aſſured him, that he had already been | fome degree, are deſtitute ; and-fo there is induced 
ö L more fed to his liking than he could be by the] in them a trepidation and horror. Bag, Nat. Hi. 
TRE MULOUSNESS. 4. /. from tremuloug] | qciifullet trenchermen of Media. Sidney. Moving of th' earth brings harms and fears, 
. The ſtate of quivering. 2. A feeder; an eater. | | vom eaves aro - 398 1 
TaEzN. 2. A fiſh ſpear. Ainſworth. You had muſty victuals, and he hath holp to eat ms Ut fiat or the nes 2 
/ 7 4 it: he's a very valiant tranchermes ; he hathanex- | Though greater far, is innocents — 


To Ta ENCRH. v. a. [ tranchen, Fr.] 


They paſs the planets ſev'n, and paſs the fix'd, 
1. To cut. ä 


| cellent ſtomach. Shakeſpeare. | ' 
| p : | And that cryſtalline ſphere whoſe balance weighs 
With twenty trencbed gaſhes on his head. Shakeſp. mate. ta E companion; a paraſite, | 2. State of te > | A 
* 8 f 2. at rrour. p | 
This weak impreſs of love is as a figure Becauſe that judicious learning. of the ancient Becauſe oh ki 5 a 
TIO enen ſages. doth not in this caſe ſerve the turn, theſe ecauſe th 75 _ wa f 2 . _ 
Didvi * 4-4oth loſe bis & Shak trenchermates frame to themſelves a way more plea- | fr*Pidation of the abſence of ſuch a prince, 1 ha 
r e rr Preys a n fant; a new method they haye of turning things] been the more defirous to reſearch the feyeral paſ- 
2. To cut or dig ROS: PLCE-ON ditches. that dre ſerious into mockery, an art of contra- ſages of the journey. Hallo. 
Trench the ground, and make it ready for the 7 ess f A His firſt action of note was in the battle of Le- 
1 27 . 1 diction by way of tcorn. Hooker, | 0 de 


ſpring. | Evelyn. e | | g "BY. panto ; whers the ſucceſs of that great day, in ſuch 
Firſt draw thy faulchion, and on ev'ry ſide - To TR END. V. &. 10 tend z to lie in any. | trepidation of the ſtate, made every man merito- 


_ 


: 


Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide. Pope. par Funny W 2 8 15 It ſeems a corrup- rious. | Motto. 
The trencbing plough or coulter is uſeful in paſ- tion OF tend. 758 85 ＋. * paffer, Fr. 
ture- ground, to cut out the fides of trenches or The ſcouts to ſeveral parts divide their way, - | go - alba, , ha? ON . * 8 1 | 

Grains, = ; Mortimer. To learn the natives names, their towns, explore te If th 5 * yn heir: refoals which they 

3. To fortify by earth, thrown up. | The coaſts and trendings of the crooked hore. they confeſs their. treſp | 


Dryden. | eſpaſſed againſt me, I will remember my covenant. 


Pioneers with ſpades and pickax arm'd, dere, ha. PPP 


Forerun the royal camp to trench a field, Miltgn. ER ENDLER. 2. /. [chendel, Saxon. ] Any | + 7. 5 
Ta ESCH. . 7 [tranche, Er. | 63 thing turned round. Now improperly | particviar cxpreties of chegalpely but onſſtagin® 
x. A pi or ditch, written trundle, h 177 II . 

a | | 2. 


/ * U 


"ar 


. good knowledge in the civil and 
-. canon laws, fince diyers en the ſpiri- 


F 1 15 . With ui fire touch me his finger _ 4 


Is ſuch, as baſeſt and the meanc If he be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend, 
For rue 4 moſt TITS . (823 195 tura him to no pain ; but i if he ſtart, 

iſh” w th. | eſpea . t 4 
At ow Will God incenfe his ire nn CAGE veer? Shakeſpeare 


2. 2. Experiment; act of examining os ex- 
penence. 


1 leave him to e ee ere . 

trial ſhall Cog publiſh his commendation. 

$5 1 » Shakeſpeare. 

-Skilful gardeners make Trial of the ſeeds by 

.- putting them into water gently boiled; and if good, 

they will ſprout within half an hour. 

Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

\ © Thereis a mixed kind of evidence relating both 

to the ſenſes and underſtanding, depending upon our 

own obſervation and repeated zrials of the iſſues and 
events of actions or things, called experience. 


ſuch a petty treſpaſs # 
2. 1 lah entrance on another's : s gr 


TRE SPASSER. 1. J from treſpaſs. . 
1. An offender; a tranſgreſſor. 


z One who enters untawfully on another's 
ound. 
leg 1 li- F 
cence, or the licence of the law, I am a treſpaſſer, Þ. 
for which the owner may have an action of treſpaſs 
againſt me. — 


TaE“ssEN. adj. {from trefſe, Fr. Knotted 
or curled. 
Nor this nor hat fo inch doth make me mourn, 
But for the lad, whom long I lov'd ſo dean, 
Now loves a laſs that all his love doth, dg; 
He plunged in pain his trefed locks doth wary Pt 
Tez'585. 4. t without a ſingular. L. | 
Fr. treccia, . A knot or curl of | 
hair. 
Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day to- 
night ! 2 
Comets, importing: change of times and ſtates, 
Brandiſh your cry ſtal trees in the ſky'! err 


_ Wilkins. 

3. Experience; experimental know! 
Others had trial of cruel mockings and cage. 
ings. Hebrews. 
4. Judicial examination. 
Trial is uſed in law for the examination of all 
cauſes, civil or criminal, according to the laws of | 
our realm: the trial is the iſſue, which is tried up- 
on the inditement, not the inditemenct itſelf; Copel. | 

He hath reſiſted law, 

And Nr law ſhall ſcorn him further erial | 
Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shak. Coriol. 
A canon of the Jews required, in all ſuits. and 


Her ſwelling breaſt judicial rrials betwixt rich and poor, that either 
Naked, met his under the flowing gold each ſhould ſtand, or both ſhould fit.- Xetrletuell. 
Of her looſe treſſes hid. Pg on. They ſhall come upon their trial, have all their 

Adam had wove © | 1 


actions ſtrictly examined. 


Intended thee”; for trial only brought, 


Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere! | | To ſee how thou couldft Judge of fit and meet. 


Not all the treſſes that fair hair can boaſt | 
Shall draw ſuch envy as the lock you loſt. Pope. 


'TrE'STLE. 2. J [trefteau, French. 5 


1. The frame of a table. | | 
hich an 6. State of being tried. 
2. Ahnen ything'i 3 | — Sree: youth whiz "els to love. 


ſupported. | 

TxET. x. + [Probably fans: tritus, Lat. ]1 Kt Ir is fo. bende all of Eck Sad 8 wo 1 
An allowance made by merchants to re- All tumbleneſs, all 8 and impatience 

tailers, which is four pounds in every ee all 71a, all obletvancs. 15 

hundred weight, and four pounds for | ann Ar your lite i. 

waſte or refaſe of a commodity. 122. . 

Tag'rHINGS. . % [trethingi, low Latin, 


from trethu, Welſh, to tax.] Taxes ; ; 
impoſts. | 


Taz'ver. . , , Saxon ; rrepied, 
Fr.] Any thing that ſtands on three |} | The-trame therevt cem d partly circular, 
legs: as, a ſtool. 


| And part triangular; O work divine! 
TR EY. 1. / eres, | at trois; Fr.] A three | Theſe two the firſt and laſt proportions are. & perf: | 
at IE 


Though a round figure be moſt capacious for 
White-handed miſtreſs, one feet word with thee, 


£ and convenient for the bee; z yet did ſhe not 
— . y then, * treys; metheglin, wort, and | 


ſpaces left void. - +. Ray« 
malmſey. Love's Labour Lip. | Tarn ns, 1. . [tribas, Las 3 #reV; Bin. 

T TABLE. aj 49 — try. ]. 
a 


1. Poſſible t experimented ; capable of | 
trial; 


For the more eaſy underſtanding of the expe- | 


riments triable by our engine, I infinuated. that | | 
notion, by which all of them will prove explicable. 


2. Such as may be judicially, OO 


Net 

Of choiceſt flowers à garland to adorn 5. Temptation; teſt of virtue. me 
Her :reſes,. and her rural labours crown. Milton. Leſt our trial, when leaſt fought, | 

Fair treſſes man's Imperial race enſnare, May find us both perhaps far leſs 8 ; 
And beauty draws us with a fingle hair. Pepe. The willinger I go. Milton's ee 

Then ceaſe, bright nymph ! to mourn the ra- | No ſuch company, as then thou ſaw'ſt 

viſh'd hair, | | 
| 


Milton. 
Every ftation is expoſed to ſome trials, either 


temptations that provoke our appetites, or diſquiet 
our fears. 


9 7 A figure of three angles. 


ree- e of a triangle are equal to two 


te ones. Locke. 


„— 


Having three angles. 


ous uſe in 8 Britiſh worts * re 
from tir ½5 his lands, is ſuppoſed by 
Mr: Real xd to. be Celtick, and uſed 
before.the-Ramans-had: any thing to do 


wich the Britiſhigovernment7 This notion 
wilknot be much recommended, when 


3 Lat 10 
a kat,  rrinde, r.] 
Vor treſpaſs | "Pow, Three uni «6+ 
Taz 3488. „ Fr. Ter AL. . ten try. © Fa 5 71 cy” * 
1. Tranlgr Green; by Fence. 9206 I. Teſt; examination, 
our purpos d 10% co on | 2 


* - 
„„ „ 


ne / [rriangle, Fr, trian- | 


TRIA“ NGULAR. adj. leriangularis, Lat.] | 


: 
| them. 


tiſu ; 5; and being labials of promiſcu- | 


enen 
treu, 1 it to be che faine with our 


centre, importing a hundred treus or 
_ eribes. 


ractexiſtick. 

1 h#* been writing all this night unto all the tes 
And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his election. Ben Jon ſon. 


the miſled multitude will fee their error, ſuch Extent 


ho now ſhall reat you to the ſun, of rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambrofial fount ? 
Mi hon. 
Teach Araggling mountaineers, for publick good, 
| T6 rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood, 
Houſes to build. Tate. 


congratulate my coumry u the increaſe 
of this happy 1540 Z gr 


the remoteſt corners, Addi one 
2. It is often uſed in contempt. ; 
F olly and vice are eaſy to deſcribe, 
e common ſubjects of our ſcribbling tribe. Roſe. 
Ter BLET or Tz1BOU LET. #./. A gold- 
ſmith's tool for making rings « Hinſavorth.. 
Taru A TION. . . [tribulation, Fr.] 
Perſecution; diſtreſs; vexation; diſturb- 
ance of life. 
Tribulaticn being preſent cauſeth ſorrows and be- 
ing Amminent breedeth fear. | Nee 


The juſt ſhall dwell, 
And v After all their tribulations: long, 


See golden days fruitful of golden e 22 
Death becomes . 
His final remedy z and after life 
Try'd in ſharp tribulation, and refin' d 
By faith, and faithful works. © Milton's *- Lg. 


Our church taught us to pray, that God would, . 
not _ in all time of our tribulation, but in all 


time of our wealth, deliver us. Atterbury« 


'Tz1BuNAL, 2. /; enn | . and 
Prench.] 


1. The ſeat of a — Gal 


th market place on a trit unal ſilver d, 
Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 
Were  publickly enthron'd. S bak. Ant. and Clips 
He ſees the room 
Where the whole nation does for juſtice come, 
Under whoſe large roof flouriſhes the gown, _ 
And judges grave on high tribunals frown, Waller. 
- There is a neceſſity of ſtanding at his tribunal, 
who is infinitely wiſe and juſt. Grew's Coſmologias 
He, who for our ſakes ſtood before an earthly 
tribunal, might therefore be conſtituted Judge of the 


whole weeds: TP 
2. A court of jaſtice. 
% Summoning arch- angels to proclaim 
ll Thy dread tribunal. Milton. 
| 


Tx 8uNE. 2. , [tribun,. tribunus, Lat.] 
1. An officer of Rome choſen. by the * 


ple. 


Theſe are the 3 of the people, - 
The tongues o' th' common mouth: 1 do deſpiſe 
Shak: -ſpeares 
2. The commander of a Roman legion. 


T'RIBURN TIAL. | ad [rribunitius, Lat.] 
TalBU RA“ TIOUS, 


relating to a tribune. 

Let them not come in multitudes, or in a 61. 

bunitious: manner; for that is to clamour counſels, 
not to inform. 

Oh happy ages of our anceſtors 
Beneath the Kings and tribunitial powers, » 
One Jail did all their criminals reitrain. | 

Dry den's Fuvenal, 
Tarnorany. *. tete Fr. tribu- 
tarius; Lat. 


f 


* 


of ſubniiſhen 00 maſter. 


[No ne ou admitted to a bihepnn chan- 15 it 1s told, thar he derives' ceRLATIE from 


— | 


bl 


tA 2 body of che people as divided | 
by family or fortune, or any other cha- 


If the heads of the tribes can be taken off, and 
of mercy is honourable, Bacon, Atvice to Villiers. 


of men, ſince, by the preſent _ 
parliament, the race of frecholders is (preading into 


: Suiting a tribune; 


Bacon. 


1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgment | 


— - * 


1 3 = 


©. 


LION 


POS — * 
2 3 . 


F 


* 


Trick. . J [trech, ons] 


wh _ 


wit Phacefaith die Md hn kr 
| . ambitibus Rome, and did their rule obey, .. 
Tüll Arthur all that reckoning did defray t.. * 


* ſe: oft Aye 715 kings agaiuſt them Fas 5 
«pil be, Eing ef hits; fair Severn | over- 
e N trilageiy brooky., Brayt. 


The two great empires of the world I know 3 
 Apd ſince the earth none larger does afford, 


" This Charles is ſome. poor tridutary lord. Dryden, | 


Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ood, 
That ſwell with tributary urns his flood: Pape. 
2. Subject; ſubordinate. . .. . 
Theſe he, to grace his tributary goa, 0 
of courſe commits to ſeveral governments, 
And gives them leave to wear their faphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents. Afilton's Comus. 
Ober Judah's king ten thouſand tyrants reign, 
Legions of luſt, and various pow'rs of ill. 


N *— AMA Db _ 1 


Inſult the maſter's tributary will. Prior. 
Paid an tribute, * 
of Nor flatt'ry tunes theſe tributary la Concanen. 


T'zxi'puTARyY. 2. / [from tribute. One 
Who pays a ſtated ſum in acknowledg- 


ment of ſubjection. 
All the people therein ſhall be tributaries unto 
. thee, and ſerve thee, Deut. xx. 11. 


The Iriſh lords did only promiſe to become 2ri- | 


 Butaries to king Henry the ſecond : and ſuch as 
only pay tribute are not properly ſubjects, but ſo- | 


vereigns. Davies. 


TRIBUTE. 3. / [tribut, Fr. tributum, 


Lat.] Payment made in eee 
ment; ſubjection. 


They that received tribute money ſaid, Doth not | 


your maſter pay tribute? Matthew, xvii. 2. 
She receives 
As tribute warmth and light. £4 
To acknowledge this, was all he did exact; 
Small tribute, where the will to pay was act. Dryd, 


Trice. 2. / [I believe this word comes 
from trait, Fr. corrupted by pronuncia- 
tion.] A ſhort time; an Lr 3 a 


ſtroke. 


If they get never ſo great ſpoil at any time, the 
ſame they waſte in a trice, as naturally ,delighting 
in ſpoil, though it do themſelves no good. Spenſer, 
Juſt in the nick the cook knock d Os 
And all the waiters in a trice 
His ſummons did obey: _ 
Each ſerving man with diſh in hand 
March'd boldly up like our train'd band, 
Preſented, and away. 
He could 190 ſcruples dark and nice, 
And after ſolve them in a trice. 
So when the war had rais'd a ſtorm, * 
I've ſeen a ſnake in human form, 


All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, 4 


Leap from the dunghill in a trice. Swift. | 


It ſeems incredible at firſt, that all the blood in- 


dur bodies ſhould circulate in a trice, in a very few 


minutes; but it would be more ſurpriſing if we | 
knew the ſhort periods of the great circulation of 
Bentley's Sermons. f 


water. 
A man ſhall make his fortune in a frice, 4 

If blefs'd with pliant, though but ſlender ſenſe, - 

Feign'd modeſty, and real impudence. Young. 


Tr1cno TOMY, u. J. Le. I,.] Divi- 


ſion into three parts. 

Some diſturb the order of nature by dichoto- 
mies, tricbotomies, ſevens, twelves : let « A ſubject, 
with the deſign you have in view, determine the 

number of parts into which you divide it. Watts. 


a. A ſiy fraud. 


Sir Thomas More ſaid, that a wick of law had | 


no leſs power than the wheel. of fortune, to lift 
| Wok up, or caſt them down. * Raleigh. ' 


A bantering droll took a journey to Delphos, to | 


try if he could put a ?rick-upon Apollo. L Eftrange. 
8 uch a one thinks to find ſome ſhelter in * 


Ailton. 


i. | 


8. 


; 


* 


1: Re: nnn — it for; 
e Ree ray © e. 
\? He ſwore by Styx, | At Neis 


; N 


1 But mw Ardelia knew as e 1 b 
2. A dexterous ce. 


73 A vicious practice. mow 
* Suſpicion ſhall be Rucle full of eyes : it 
For treaſon is but truſted like a fon. 
Who ne'er ſo tame, ſo cheriſh'd and lock'd up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. Shakeſpeare. 
I entertain you with ſomewhat more worthy than 
N ſtale e trick of fulſome -panegyricks. 


f Some friends to vice pretend, en 
That 1 the tricks of youth too roughly yoke 


4 A juggle ; ; an antick ; any thing one 
to cheat jocoſely, or to divert. ie 
A rev'rend prelate ftopp'd his coach and fix, . 
To laugh a little at our Angrew' tricks. . 
An unexpected effect. 
| | $0 felleſt foes Who broke theft f. 
To take the one the other, by ſome chant, ©* 
Some trick not worth ah egg, ſhall 
| Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. | 


6. A poet manner; & n Not 
in uſe. 


3 


| Male, 
| Aa the print be little, the ao matter 
And copy of the father; eye, noſe, lip, 
The trick of 's frown, his forehead. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale 


7. A amber of cards laid regularly up in | 
; or p provable.}. 


play: as, @ trick of cards. 
To TrICK. v. a. [from the n noun #richtr, 
French. ] 
1. To cheat; to impoſe on; to FEY 


It is impoſlible that the whole world ſhould thus | 
ire to cheat themſelves, to put a deluſion on | 


con 
mankind, and trick themſelves into belief, 
Stephens 's Sermons. 


2. To dreſs; to decorate ; to adorn; pro- 


wind, and tricbii ng of water, as moving in the ſpi- 
ſignifies a not of hair; treccia, Italian : | : ; 


perly, to knot. [Trica, in low Latin; 


hence trace. 


Matt. Weſftmonaſterienſ*s 


ſays of Godiva of Coventry, that ſhe rode 


tricas capitis & crines diſſoluens. ] 
And trick them up in knotted curls anew. Drayt. 


They turned the impoſture upon the 2 and | 
e had | 
4 


gave out, that to defeat the true inheritor 
tricked up a boy in the likeneſs of Edward Planta- 
genet. 

Horridly trickt 
Wich blood of fathers, en eb TER | 


Bak'd and impaſted with the parching fires.' Shak. | 


This pillar is but a medley, or a maſs of all the 
precedent ornaments, making anew kind by ſtealth z 


and though the moſt richly tricked, yet the pooreſt Þ' 


in this, that he is a borrower of all his beauty. 


Witten” $ Architefure. | 


Their heads are trickt with taſſels and flowers. 


Woeful ſhepherds, weep no more, - 
For Lycidas, your ſorrow, is not dead: 
Sunk though he be beneath the wat' ry floor, 


3 So ſinks. the day-ftar in the ocean bed, 


And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new- ſpangled « ore 


Flames i in the forehead of the morning ſky. Milt.” 


Not trick'd and frounc'd as ſhe was wont 
With the Attick boy to hunt. 
A daw that had a mind to 
himſelf up with all the 82. 
n 


Milton: 


s he could muſ- 


LEftrange, 


he would,devre, to grant; 1 


1 
Gather the loweſt, and CHIP che top & KT 
ee. it doth gi i 
| | "Ad nbd, as oft in ſome diſtemper 'd ſtate, 
On one nice trick depends the gen ral fate. | Pope. 


" 3p. 


eres di, Ju 
That rricks exit 8 "1 


People laviſh-jit 55 in LIES 
in 


children N 
; 'To * vi tighe ack, tho 
it e mean 70 "If 
Comes thi colours/and the ground 
| - Dip in e e * 1 
' Chuſe a firm cloud before it fall, and in it 
- "Catchere ſhe N Cynthia of this . 


: To ien v. 


den. | 


widtar FHends: 


. . 


Tar osx. adi. I from tricſ.] Pretty. 


. #.. To live by * 90" 
Thus they Jog on, „ Kin CB never = 
And ware plays, which fill bey cal reviving, 
ee 
Tu ens (nie fe often written 
trigger; I know not Which is right.] 
The catch which being pulled diſen. 
| ages the cock of the gun, that it miy 
wok fire. 


| afide the tricler, we obſerved 
'Þ 108 of 14 ſpring of the lock was 28 
abated by the abſence of the air. 51 
my As a gooſe ©... 
In death contracts his talons cloſe; 15 
So did the knight, and with one claw 
The tricter of his piſtol dra wr. Hudibra:, 


TzYexixo, . % [from wick. ] Dre; 
.ornament. 
Get us properties and ricting fot our fairies, 
Ret _ Shak(ſpeare, 
[Tai cx19H. adj, {from trick.]' Knaviſhly 
| artful; j fraudulently cunning; miſchie- 
voufly ſubtle. | 
| . ew "0 is in a looſe, lippery, and trick 15 wi 
To TRICKLE, v. 2, [Of this word I find 
no etymology that ſeems well authorized 
To fall in Ow ; to rill 


in a ſlender ſtream. 
He, prick'd with pride, 


n 
| 
« 
9 


4 Forth ſpurred faſt; adown his courſer” s ſide 


The red blood tricklin „ ſtain'd the way. Spenſer, 
Faſt beſide there Med ſoftly down 

A gentle ſtream, whoſe murm'ring waye did play 
: Amongſt the pumy ſtones, and made a ſound 

To lull him ſoft aſleep that by it lay. Spenſer. 
Some noiſes help heed? z as, the blowing of the 


rits a gentle —2 which e the diſcurſive 
Ms motion. 14 Bacon, - 
He Wakened by the tricklin of his blood. Mien. 
Beneath his ear the falten u arrow ſtood, 
And from the wound appear d the trickling . 
He lay ſtretch'd along, his eyes fixt upward, 
And ever and anon, a filent tear 
Stole down, and ric bed from his hoary beard, 
i e Dryden, 
f The edibloms of honour 6 on the front in 
the peur felt imp Lon, OF the Ber. trickled away 
under the impreſſions the heat. 
f Addiſon” $ Freebolder. as 
ö Tmbrown's with native bronze,1o'! Henly ſtands, 
Tuning his voice and balancing his hands: ̃ 
' How fluent nonſenſe trickles from his tongue! 
How ſweet. the periods, neither ſaid nor ſung! Pope. 
N They empty heads conſole with empty ſound. 
No more, alas ! the voice of. fame they hear, 
The balm of dulneſs zrickling in their ear. 
Pope's Dunciad. 
This 
is a word of endearment. Obſolete. 


1 The fool hath planted in his memory 


FA. | 


—_— f ricked | 


An army of good words ; ; and I do know 5 
A many fools that ſtand in better place,” 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a tricky word 

Defy the matter. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
All this ſervice have done finceI went. 


NN ſpirit! Sbutz pere r Tengo. 


Tzarcox- 


* * 
* L 1 
o * 9 
4 s . 5 s 
* re 
9 


+ « 


g three 6 
; a; Lade kits; pride, 2 


by ny „ A Fr. eridens;. Lab; 
A three-forks 


nature is too noble for 

* not flatter e his ideas Shak. 
* Cant thou with fiſgigs pierce him to the Wiek; 
or in his (hull thy barbed trident ſtick ? 

.. 1, Sandys on Job. 
se lets them wear their ſaphire cr 
And wield: their little tridents, E Mite: 
Several find a MOEN in every tooth of - 
tune s trident. Addiſon! on Ancient N. 
Tai DENT» ade Having three teeth,  -/ 


Tx DING+.#» /+ [cpuSinga, 
ther trithing.] The third part 


Tin en FORE 


. 


1. Laſting: a. days. 1 Ti 
2, Happening every third day. 
Tarik HAL. adj. . La. 2 


ae 155 | 
1 paſſed the bill 1 trieuniol ann 


out any, and proved one of my heſt lawgivers. .. 


1. One who tries experimentally, | 
The ingenious triert of the German ment 
found, that their glaſs veſſel was Iighter when the 


very near a third. 1 
2. One who examines J 
Courts of juſtice are bound to take notice of acts 
of parliament, and whether they are truly pleaded 
or not; and therefore ry are the triers W 
| Ale. 
There ſhould be certain triert or examiners ap- 
pointed by the ſtate to inſpect the genĩus of every 
particular boy. \ +, Speftater. 
3. Teſt ; one who brings to the teſt. 
You were uſed __. 
To ſay, extremity was the trier of REN 3 


A 15 


Shakeſpeare. 

To Tri'P ALLOW: v. a. [tres, Latin, and 

fpealza, Sax. a harrow. To plow land 

the third time before g . 
at 


The beginning of Auge l is the time of tri 2 
wing, or laſt plowing before they ſow their wheat. 
777. 

Tarrip, adj. [among botaniſts.] Cut 
or divided into three parts. Bailey. 


* 


Latin.] Having three pi 


crany we have beheld 


To Trr'eLy. . n. lem elen, Dutch. 
1. To act or talk without weight or dig- 
nity; to act With Jonny 3 z © lk with 


folly. 3 


When they fay A. we 5 55 ay dim duch 
Popiſh cerẽmonies as are unprofitable, or elſe might 
have other more profitable i in their ſtead, the iſle | 
and they beat the air aboutinothing which touc 

eth us, unleſs they mean that Won abrogate || 
all popiſh ceremonies. YA Wer 


2. To mort to 11257 the fool. 


ſoeptre of — v4 | 


Saxon ; ra- I 
of a-coun- | 


ty or ſhire. * This diviſion is only aſed | 

in Vorkſhire, where it is een into 

riding. 5 | 
TarDp VAN, adj. [from ide A 


Richard the Third, though he came Fs beret — ; 
yet the ſhort time of his triennial reign he was with- | 


Howel's E e Tears. | 
2. Happening 2 third year. | 
TzTER. 1. J. | from try. ] in; 


air had been drawn out than before, by an ounce and | 


That common chances common men could bear. 


TrIFISTULARY:. adj. (ie and Aula. 


Many of that wks whoſe tri Affulary bill or f 
Bratm s Vulgar Errours. 


WITTY 


e 


| Im d trifle with your reverence, © 
ren a ire 1 vt 1 ntl 
Irhsteser raiſes a tevity of lia; 1 i- 


t,. renders the ſoul ; "he od of AS re- 
ending, and reliſhing * weer ee 


. e N . 1 296 


"Tis hard for every t debt of two dil | 
to be driven deny,” r 2 


To Ta1'FLE, v. a. 
tance. Not in uſe. 


a Threeſcore and ten I can remember well; 
| Wing the volume of which time 1 ve ſeen 


'- night 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shak 
KLE. . %. [from the verb. A thing 
of no moment. 

The inſtruments of darkneſs tell us oth 3 


4 + eames 


[3 3 hae het of Dowſabell, 
Kat ith'ſu r tri : | 
13 Others the 9 wa along: | 0 | 
Some of this thing, and ſome of that, 
And many of they know not what, | 
But that they muſt be ſaying. Drayt. Ny 
The infinitely greateſt confeſſed good is negle 


2 


# ed, to ſatisfy the ſucceſſive uneainels of our defires 


21 eee al AW 148; 
| That, Dot takers. PINT [3 


3. To indulg ze light araſement "as, he 


1 


"Spenſer, |. 
To make of no, ; my 


Houts dreadful and things ſtrange ; 4 this ſore | 
Macbeth. | 


: * 1 * 
7 


A 
—— nein ber coontenaiies b. of. 
eee 


Tal- senk- ey . | [derived by Junius fo i 
trigue, Fr r. intricare, Lat.] See 
Tarek. 

1. A t bold the wheel on deep 
ground. C 

2. The catch that ho pulled looſes, the 
cock of the p 1 

The pulling the er_of the. gun with hich 
the murder is es „ Has- no natural connection 


with thoſe des, my Make up che complex one, 
Nairyers Locke - 


| /Tz1G1nT aks. nf. [from triginta, Latin, 


thirty. 
Tientals or rripintale were à number F males 
to the * of thirty, inſtituted by Saint Gregor 
| f. 


member of the frize of the Dorick order 


f Wia J with bonekt tr; „ to betray us q ſet directly over every pillar, and in cer- 

In deep cenſequence. Shakeſpeare on tain ſpaces in the intercolumniations. 

£ Old Chaucer doth of Topas Harris. 
lad Rabelais of dell he 


The Dorick order has now and then a ſober gar= 
niſhment of lions* heads in the cornice, and of try- 
 gplyphs and metopes always in the frize. Wotton, 


term in aſtrology. 

; The ordinary height of à man ere di- 
gits, the ancient Egyptians eſti mated to be equal to 

that myſtical cubit among them ſtiled paſſus Th 


purſuing tri 

Brunetta s wiſe in ations: great and rare, 
But ſcorns on trifles to beſtow. her care: 
Thus ev'ry hour Brunetta is to blame, 
Becauſe the occaſion is beneath her aim. | 
Think nought a 2rifle, though it ſmall appear; 


Locke. 


— ——__—_ 
» 8 2 


And trifles life. Your care to trifles give, 
Or you may die before you truly live. 


Tal FLER, =. . [trifelaar, Dutch, 
| 25 acts with levity; one that 
J. 


A man cannat tell whether Apelles or Albert 
Durer were the more triflers, whereof the one would 


4 oung ” 
; with | 


— AAS” 7 * 4 - 


one excellent. 
Shall 1, ho can enchant the boiſt·rous deep, 
Bid Boreas halt, make hills and foreſts move; 
Shall I be baffled by this erifler, love? Grunville. 
As much as fyſtematical learning is decried by 
ſome vain trilets of the age, it is the happieſt way 


2 


ot Ot - — — 33 


—— — 


z unimportant; wanting weight. 


Il. be equally trifling and contemptible. 
ogers's Sermons. 


importance. 

© Thoſe Who are darried away with the ſponta- 
| humour _ minds in being a tri ifingly buſy. 
1 | Locke. 


Having three leaves. 
0 Trifoliate cytiſus reſtrain'd its boughs / | 
For byqubls ſheep to crop, and goats to brouze. 


* 


ing a triple ſhape. 
The mod her monthly .round 
San ending, ill renewisg Ahrough wk b 


1 v 
* * 1 
& 


7 eri =. bi I's 


— 


1 | | 


* 


Small fands the mountain, moments make the year: 


One 


make a perſonage by geometrical proportions, the | 
other by taking the beſt parts out of divers faces | 
| Bacon, 


to furniſh the mind with knowledge. Watts. 
Tien not ev'n in trifles can excel; 
"Tis folid bodies only poliſh well. Yeung. + 


Dar, zue. adj. [from trifle.] Wanting | 


'To a foul ſupported with an aſſurance of the di- | 
| vine favour, the honours or afflictions of this life 


ar LIN OL. adv, [from#ri ing.] With-| 
| =o weight; without dir without 


neous current of their own thoughts, muſt never | 


Txrto' Err. adj. Parks and folium, | 
4 Lat.] 


Harte. 


Tar FORM. adj. [eriformis, Latin. ] Hav- | 


or the trigen that the Ibis makes at every ſtep, con- 
| 1 of three latera, each thirty-two digits. 


lar; having three corners. 


pointed ſhoots gf various ſizes, found growing to one 
ſide of a perpendicular ſiſſure of a ſtratum of free- 


1 


me: ++ Woodward. 
'TRIGONO'METRY. n. /. Leros and: 
Auges.] 
| «Trig is the art of meaſuring triangles, or 


| of calculating the ſides of any triangle ſought, and 
this is plain or ſpherical. Harris. 
On a diſcovery of Pythagoras, all trigonometry, 

and conſequently all navigation, is founded. 
Guardian. 


TaiGconoMETRICAL.: adj. {from tri gono- 


metry. Pertaining to trigonometry. 
TRILATERAL. adj. [trilateral, French; 


OY 


1 


TILL. 2. /. Itrillo, Italian.] Quaver; 
tremulouſneſs of muſick. l 


Long bas a race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 
In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial fire, 
Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Addiſon, 


To Tat. v. 4. [from the nom.] To 
utter quaverin 8 
Through the ſo filence of the litening night, 
_ ſober · ſuĩted ſongſtreſs trillt her lay. J. n 
10 


\RILL. v. 7. 


ſtreams. -- 


Did your letters pierce the queen to any de 
monſtration of grief — 
Aye; the tcok em; read em in my preſence ; ; 
And now and then an ample tear rrilld down: 
Her delicate cheek. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


2. To play in tremulous vabrations of 
ſound. 


? Am I call'd upon the grave * 
705 Judge of trilling notes and tripping feet? Dryd. 


, 


' 1 L LION. n. /. [A word invented by | 
ome A million of millions of mil- 
lions ; 


Tar cLYPH, 1. %. [In architecture.] A 


TRI cox. 1. J. Lx K A 
bidis,- | 


Hale's Origin of Mankind; | 
4 Tx1'coxat. adj. [from trigon.] Trianw 


A ſpar of a yellow hue ſhot into numerous trigonal £ 


tres and /atus, Lat.] Having three ſides. - 


1. To trickle ; to fall in drops or ſlender: %. 


"DRE. 


20 4 million alen — 172 
NAR, ad}. ve A TN La, 


Pal v MIN AR. 
5 tin. Haying” three | 
917 ' Dition? 


C 


er M. 
* 'z64,] 
bor with flight contempt. 
N. one 2 in cottage doth thks, "x 
en t other trim an do make. 
145 


Tuſſer : 
A trim ible a manly enterprize,. 
To conjute tears up in à poor maid's eyes 
- Wirh your deriion. Shak. Mid ſ. Noo: Dream. 
he Dorick order has, in co 


KV. * 


mpariſon of thofe. |. 
that ſaltow, a more maſcyline 7 and little The 
| e 


trimmer than the Tuſcan that went before, ſave a 
tober garniſhment, now and then of lions' heads in 
che cornice, and of tryglyphs and metopes always 
in the frize, Wotton's Architect. 


ee Saxon, comple- e. 
ſmug dreſſed op.” R. 1s Twi, fs, Theol © 5 


1 ö 


* 


„ 


— 


Doſt thou not bluſh to live ſo like a beaſt, 
So cim, fo diſſolute, ſo looſely Arel ? Dryd. Perſ. 
To TRIM. v. 4. f e to 
build. 
1. To fit out. 
M.,alicious cenſurers ever, | 
As ra nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow | | 
That is new trimm d. Sbaleſpeare s Henry, VIII. 
2. To dreſs; to decorate. 
Our, youth got me to play the woman's "pF, 
And I was trimm d in Julia's gown. Shakeſpedre. 
| Pennyroyal and orpin they uſe in the country to 
trim their houſes, binding it with a lath-againk a 


wall. Bacon. 
To arts attend architeCture, like her principal 


gentlewomen, to dreſs and trim ber, picture and 


ſculpture. 
The victim ox that was for altars pre 
Trimmd with white ribbons and with APD dreſt, 
Sunk of himſelf. : Dryden Georgicłs. 


. To ſhave; to clip. 


| W 


Mephiboſheth had neither dre his feet, nor | 


.- trimmed his beard. 2 Sam. Xxx, 2+. 
Clip and trim thoſe tender ſtrings like a, beard. 


Brown. | 


The barber may trim religion as he pleaſes, 
cel. 
Trim oft the ſmall ſuperfluous branches. Mort. 
. To make neat; to adjaſt. 
I found her trimming up the diadem | 
On her dead miſtreſs. Shat. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Go, ſixrah, to my cell; as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handſomely. Shakeſp. 
Vet are the men more looſe, than they 
More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rubb'd, and trimm d, 
More Geek, more ſoft, and ſlacker limb'd. 
Ben Fonſon. | 
To blaſt the living, gave the dead their due, 
And wreaths herſelf had tainted, trimm'd anew. 
Tickel. 
when workmen fit a piece into other work, they 
ſay they trim in a piece. Maxon s Mechan. Exerc. 
Each muſe in Leo's golden days 


Starts from her trance, and trim her wither'd Says. 


Pqpe. 
O'er globes, and ſceptres, now, on thrones it 
ſwells, 
Now, trims the midnight lamp in college ells. 


- | Yo tug. 
To balance a veſſel. 
Sir Roger put his coachman to trim the boat. 
| Sp.&ater, 
6. It has often »p emphatical. 
He gave you all the duties of a man, 
Trimm d up your praiſes with a princely tongue, 
Spoke your deſervings like a chronicle. Shakeſp. 


To Trim. v. 2. To balance; to fluctuate 
between two parties. 


If ſuch by trimming and time-ſerving, which are 


but two words for the ſame thing, betray the church 
by nauſeating her pious orders, this will produce 
confuſion; South. 


j 


; 


| 


| 


TIN E. n. / 


- 


| 


ties ; a turncoat. 
The ſame bat taken e by. 0 wddeal: begged 
for mercy: No, ſays the weazely no mercy- to a 
mouſe: Well, ſays t other, but you may ſee by my 
wings that. L am a bird; and ſo the bat *feap'd in 
both by. pla ing the trimmer. 2 Den 
To confound his hated omg ; 
parties ang religions join, "4 
Whigs, tories, crimmers. | Swift. 
2. A piece of wood inſerted. 


ming. ; Garth's Preface to Ovid. 
TRI MNESS.. 1. / 405 rom trim. Neatneſs, 
petty elegance of dreſs. 


* 


"nr 


or wen to We that thois vill 
EV white all hefides their wilt ſerves N 
what is this hut a groſs fulſdme juggling with' their 
_ — 1 kind ot) trimating it between G 


- n 25 W 


e * oo hear 
Wen en fix. his thoug 
AWAY» 


, * 
* 1 
o 
4 * 


Fauth. 


is dow a word of ight contempt, 

They come like ſacrifices/inc their wis, 
And to the fice-oyed, maid of ſmoaky war, 
All Bot, and bleeding, will we-offer them. 


"Your labourfome and dajn G rem wherein 
You made great Juno an 70 Shakeſp. Cyn 
The goodly Laden in 8 gallant im, 

\ p41 daughter of the vanquiſh'd 0, A 

Like a rich bride does to the ocean % TP __ 
And. on. her ſhadow rides in floatin 


'Tr1* MLY. adv. [from trim 
neatly. | 
Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly ly woven, and in treſſes wrou . 
The mother, "if off the houfhold os our , 1a 
will have her. fon cunning and bold, in maki :| 
him to live trimly. 


TarmMMER. 2. . [from, trim. ] 1 
1. One Who changes ſides o balance par- 


Sha. | 


4% NL 


7 + 
: . 
1 


Before'they pin up the frame of ground-plates, 
they muſt fit in the ſummer and the girgers, and 
all the Joſs and the trimmers for the ſtajr-caſe, 

Moon Mechunical Exerciſes. 
Ter MMING,, . . from trim.] Orna- 


mental appendages to a coat or, gown, 
Judgment without vivacity of imagination is too 

heavy, and like a dreſs without fancy; and the 

laſt without the firſt is too gay, and but all-trim- 


Tur NAL. adj. [frinus, Latin. We- 
fold. 
Like many an angel's voice, P | 
Singing before th? eternal majeſty, - 
In their trinal triplicity on high. Spenſer. | | 
That far-beaming blaze of majeſty, 
Wherewith he wont at heav'n's high council table 
To fit the midſt of trinal unity, 


He laid Pos | Milton. 


[trine, Fr. trints, Latin,] 
An aſpeck planets Placed, in. three 
angles of a 7 „ in which they are 
ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to be N 
benign. 
To th' other n 
Their planetary motionsy and 8 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and o 
Of noxious efficacy. Milton's Pa 250. 
Now frequent trines the happier lights amongs 
And high-rais'd Jove from his dark priſon freed, 
Thote weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will gloriouſly the new-laid works ſucceeds, Dryd-; 
From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end 
In the ſame round, and let that line ſubtend 
An equal triangle; no fince the lines 


Muſt three times touch the round, and meet three 


Where ſigns, _ 
erc'er they meet in angles thoſe are trines. 
Corech. 


To Tring. w. a. [from the noun.) To | 


4. 


£vry fool cou'd ay, TI 
be, but vim his time 


geer; ere i 1 


* 
4 . 


1 
ſomew 


7 


[ Anery/or Leeren 


15 Nicely | 


1. 


— 


q me 
A rat's bran 


Bl Perſons in * 
ouching the picture of „ bold it 
dlafphemous q utterly l. Peacham, 


In my e eſſay chere is not any thin 
 6bjetion againſt t 
rene old n. 


S like an 
trims . Locke, 
Sh Feiner derives 
am trisgust, Fr 
homo 8 top/ail. rather imagin 


defy faperſ 
of decoratiot ue 


Beauty and: uſe: can fo, 2 together, 
H of all the trinkets wherewith they are —— 


is mot one hut ſexves to. ſome en babe 


They theoag who Nane 
tet: had been · Nallowed. S 
Let her butt have three wrinkles in her f 
Wa WIN hear th E. ſteward ſay, Ha 
Pack up with all your indo and away, 


Dryden's 
| She was not hung adoureith 
-tweezer=calesx pocket-glaſſes. Arbuthne, 
How Johnny: wheedled, threaten'd; fawn'd, = 
Till Phyllis all her erinters paww'd.. = | Swift, 
85 1 of no great value; tackle ; 
tools.” 
What NE except they be fooles, 
But handſom have ſtorehoulefor trinkets and tooles? 
Tuſſer. 
Oo wich all four ſervants and trinkets about — 
L'Eftrarge. 
T«x1i0'nOLAR,.. adj, [eriobolariz, Latin. 
Vile; mean; worthleſs. 
Turn your del into veris, —— 
N anne balladmongers for a triobolar 


| Cheyne, 

70 T. . . 4. [ereper, Er. trip pen, Dut.] 
1. To ſupplant ; to threw by ſtriking the 
feet from the ground by a ſudden motion, 


He conjunct 

Tripp d me behind. Shakeſpeare 
| Be you contented, n 4 

To have a ſon ſet your decrees at nought, 

To trip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword 

"That guards the peace and Tafety of your perſon, 


1, Toys J ornatnents 


3 
: 


firft, as if my ape 
arts Winter vTale, 


63 


| 


— — * 


ö 


* 
* 


| 


| 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. To firike from under the body. 
I cripe up thy heels and beat ther. Shakeſpeare, 
I ue words of Hobbes's defence trip up the heels 


| of reſolve pre- 


 ſuppoſeth deliberation, but what deliberation.can 
| there be of that which is inevitably m__— by 
| cauſes. without ourſelves ?” 

3. To catch; to detect. 

0 Theſe women 3% 

Can inp me, if l 5 whiy beer chicks | 
Mere preſent when the finiſn d. Shak» * 
To TRIP. . u. 


1. To fall by lofing.the bold of the feet. 
To fail; to err ; to be-deficient. 
Saint Jerome, whey pardons not n his 
adverſaries, if any where-they chance to trip, 8 
eth him as thereby making all ſorts of PERS ; 
enemies. 
Virgil is ſo exact in every word, that none pt 
be changed but for a worſe : he pretends ſometimes 
to trip, but it is to make you think him in 1 
when moſt ſecure. 'D 
Many having uſed their utmoſt diligence to 2 
cure a retention of the things committed to the me- 


nd 
morys cannot certainly know where 1 ail trip © 
fail them. Sautb. 


of his cauſe; I had once reſolved. 


— — — 
o 


—_—_ 


put in a trine aſpect. 
7 


U 
i 
+ 
— 


ag his real 
Will thines in mixed company, 9 3 


„„ 


hey never 
ator. 


3 . Ir 8 — Iur | 
2 my ighorapce, if an FE me Le. 


5 in à matter of id grent moment, 
3. To ſtumble z to titubate. 


I may have the idea of a man's wrinking SU his. 


. ens | 
neſs, $ * * . 


To run lightly: end ag-als hs 
＋ eee F 


Trip we after the night's hade. $ 
— old faying is, the third | pay His, 


— che 
iplex, A good ty 
* 47 2 


b Night. | 
He wide Wd aa een 


Blends all together; then diſſinctly trips 
From this to that; then quick returning vs: 
And ſaatches this again, and pauſes there, Croſs. 
On old Lyczus, or Cyllene hoarr,ĩ _. 
Jip no more in twilight ranks z 
22 Torouß d rymanth your loſs deplore, 
A better ſoil ſhall give ye thanks. Milt. Arcades. 
She bounded by, and tripp d fo ligbt 
had not time to take a = ſight. Dryd. 


Stay, nymph, he cried, I follow not a for; 


Thus from the lion trips the trembling doe. Dryd. 
; Well thou doſt to hide from cemmon fight 
Thy cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the light: 
Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame 
Tripping from ſea on ſuch an errand came. Dryd. 
He 'I make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ſerve to trip before the victor s chariot, | Add. 
I be lower plaĩts of the drapery in antique figures 
in ſculpture and painting, leem to have 288 
the wind when the en is in a 64246 of tri 
forward. W's 
In Britain* 8 iſles, 3 as i Heyfin' notes, 
The ladies trip in petticoats. 


— 


Pad 


rior. 


They gave me inſtructions how to ſlide down ] 


and trip up the ſteepeſt Nopes, 
5 take a ſhort voyage. 
Far. pe [ from the verb. 


1. A ſtroke or catch by why the withler 
* pplants his antagoniſt. 

O thou diſſembling cub! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow d a grizale on thy caſe? 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 

That thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow ? . 
. Shakeſpeare. | 

He ſtript for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a trip his foe to folk 

Dryden's Georgicks. 
1t was a noble time when trips,and Corniſh hugs 
could make a man immortal, Addifon on Medals. 


2. A ſtumble by which the er and is loſt. 
3. A failure ; a miſtake. | 
He ſaw bie way, but in ſo ſwift a pace, 
To chuſe the ground might be to loſe the race: 
They then, who of each trip th' advantage take, 
Find but thoſe faults which they want wit to make. 


la 


T a i 


Dryden. | | | : There fit Cats, D--ks, and Harriſon, 


Each ſ:eming trip, and eich digreſſi te ſtart, 
Diſplays their caſe ies, and deep-plann 'd art, 
Harne. 
4. A ſhort voyage or Joirnby. 

 Itookatripto London onthe death of the queen. 
Pope. 


Tar PARTITE: adj, [tripartite, Fr. tripar- | 


titus, Latin. ] Divided into three parts; 
haviag three correſpondent copies 3 re- 
lating to three parties. 
Our indentures tripartite are drawn. ; 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Taree. 2. . (tripe, Fr. trippa, Italian 
and Spanith, 12 


* 


, 


4 N 


Wh. ir 


x; Ie js uſed in eee che 
human belly. ++; 9 * 
ben "ad „e, Latin] 


rar PEDAL. 4%. 
73 i, Wy 


TENT Kio, and wire. 
| 5 6eeag a — Bu fol 


ves. 
triphthongue, Fr. 


Tar PHTHONG. Ys 


[ rait and @9oſyn] A coalition of _— 


vowels to form one ſound: as, can; 


Thr * ., (triple, Fr. eriplex, trig] 1 


K. n ; cohk irs of three 000 Join. 


gen ny 07) Thc 68 
—_— pillar of the 4 — transſorme˖· 
, rumpet's ſtool. Shakeſp. Ant and Clcop. 
: O night and ſhades, * 
Hos are ye join'd with hell in triple knot, 
; Againft th' unarmed weakneſs 
| Als and q pleſs ! 
brice happy pair I. ſo near WEL. 
In royal blood and virtue toe: 1 0 3 
Nom love has you together 7 


May none this triple knot undo! | Walker. 
95 thy triple ſhape as thou art ſeen 
heay'n, earth, hell, grant this. Dryden. 


9 Alcides, after he had flatn.. 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer'd Spain 


ths þ 


— 


His captive herds. . ... Dryden's # neid. 
Out bounc'd the maſtiff of the triple head; 


Away the bare with double ſwiftneſs fled. Swift. 


2. Treble; three times repeated. 

| We have taken this as a moderate meaſure, be- 
twixt the higheſt and loweſt ; but if we had taken 
only a triple proportion, it would have been ſuf 


cient. Burnet. 
If chen the atheiſt can have no-imagination' of 


more ſenſes than ſive, why doth he ſuppoſe chat a 
body is capable of more? If we had double or triple | 
* many there might be the ſame, ſuſpicion for a 
greater number without end. Bently. 
To Taree. v. 4. [from the adjective.] 
1, To treble; to make thrice as much, or 
as many. 


To what purpoſe ſhould words * when na- 
ture hath moe to declare than groans and ſtrong 
cries ; more than ſtreams of bloody ſurat; more 
| thas his doubled and tripled” d can expreſs? 
| 
I 
1 


Honler. 
If theſe halfpence ſhould gain admittance, in 


be tri cd upon us. 


2. To make threefold. 
Time, action, place, are ſs preſerv'd by thee, 


Dryden. 


$207 ift. 


| That eben Corneilie might wich envy ſee 


Th' alliance of his tripled unity. 


Tal“ LET. 1. . | from triple. ] : 
1. Three of a kind. 


How they ſwagger from their garriſon; 
Such a triplet could you tell 


Where to find on this ſide hell? + $wiſt. 


2. Three verſes rhyming together: as, 


Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to juin 
The varying verſe, the full relounding line, 
The long majeſtick march and energy divine. 


x oth wretched lines f:om this neglected hand 
May find my hero on the foreign ſtrand, 


Warm with new fires, and RES with new com- 
mand. Prir. 


triplet a pindarick. 


J. The inteſtines ; the guts. 3 
Hao ſay vou to a fat tripe finely broiP'd 2, 
like it well. Sb eſpeare. 
In private __ ovine poultry, clean your Er. 


L g 
You, 11. 55 3 


sto each other z Ae, en to ps, diſtinguiſhed | 


Made thrice as much. 
 Triplicate' ratio, in geometry, is the mia of . 


from triple. Harris. 


24 


An. 20 


no 25 ſpace of time * limited quantity would 


, 


I frequently make uſe of triplet hypes, becauſe | 


they bound the ſenſe, making the laſt verſe of the | 


Dryden. Tzxrpupia” TION. 2. /. e, Lat.] 


Tan PLICATE., adj. [from triplex, 1251 | 


g . p _—_ * 0 * 
p 2 ä ä 1 * 7 5 r 108 oY k , * A, ths Ww „ * * '2 
4 , 9 5 * 1. Der * 9 d 
2 K+ n . * 4 EI = 7 - of » 
3 * p _ * v x. * / a 4 , * 
: l l "© , Fl . 1 * 4 * 
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; 
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| 


N 


n RP CE * 


. meter of one hundred and twenty. 
Tutrrr' GTV. . /. [triphicits,' Fr. from 


Enn 


———— 


[ 
Tar PMADAM. 1. /. 


Tat'r PTOTE, 2. /. 
Pepe. | 


'TaiRE'ME. . /}. 


＋ RI 1 
"MAY the parts, is height, feng,” aid trend, 
©. oopramenges | 


Grew. 
RIBL A TION... / [from triplicate. 
The del of of trebling, or adding — 
8 


Since the margin of the nale hegzots in the 
' heavenly globe is parallel with that in the earthly, 


accounted but one Fedde and twenty miles dia- 


: 


» 2 — —y—ͤ— 


| meter; fenſe muſt needs meaſure the azimuths, 


or vertical circles, by rriplication of the ſame dia- 
Glanville, 


 - triplex, Lat.] Trebleneſs; ſtate of being 
threefold. Y 

It was a ade to 

have the arms of a 2 the — 2 of 
ſubjects, and the title of a pretender to meet. 8 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
Aﬀe& not duplicities nor t 7 


* icities, nor any 
certain number of n+" in your diviſion of his, 


2 Watts"; *. 
An herb. 4 \ 
T Tripmadam \ is uſed in ſalads. © Mortimer's Hufb, 
'Trarrovd. 3. { [ tripes, Fat) A ſeat 
with three feet, ſuch as that from which 


the prieſteſs of Apollo delivered oracles. 


Two tripods caſt in antick mould, 


With two great talents of the fineſt gold. —— 


Dryden : neid. 
Tas POLY. u. . L 1 N from the 
place whence it * t.] A ſharp: 


cutting ſand. 
la poliſhing glaſs with putty, or trigoly, it is pot 


i 
[ to be imagiped that thoſe ſubſtances can by grating , 
x 


and fretting the. glaſs bring all its leaſt particles to 


an accurate polith. , | Newton. 
'Tz1'ros. n//. A tripod. See Tzx1roD. 
Welcoms all that lead or follow, 
Io che oracle of Apoalloz _ 
Ber he ſpeaks out of his pottle, 
Or the trips, bis tower bottle. Ben Jans. 


Craz d fool, who wouldſt be thought an oracle, 
Come down from off the Tony and ſpeak mw 


Dry 
'Tar rz. 1. /. {from p.! One — 


tri 8. 


Taxr'yrInG, ach. [from trip. ] Quick; 
nimble. | 
The clear ſun of the freſh wave largely drew, : 
As after thirſt ; Which made their flowing ſhrink. 
Fr ſtanding alone to tripping ebb z- that ſtole 
ith ſoft foot tow'rds the deep. Mil. Par. L 
Thirrinc, 2. 7. from trip. Lig : 
dance. 
Back, ſhepherds, back, enough your play, 
Here be without duck or "ned, 
Other trippings to be trod, 


Of lighter toes. Ans. | 


Tar" pPiNnGLY. adv, [| from tripping. ] 


With agility ; with ſwift motion. 
This ditty after me 
Sing, and dance it :/ippingly. Shakeſpeare, 
Speak. the ſpeech trippingly on the tongue: but 
if yon mouth it as many — our players do, I had 
as lieve 70 town-crier had ſpoke my lines. | 
8 eee Hamlet. 

[triptoton, Latin. 
Triptete 7 is a noun uſed but in three caſes. Clarke, 


Tir voiARY. 4%. [tripudium, Latin. 


Performed by dancing. 


Claudius Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſs 
when he continued the rripudiary augurations. 
Brown's FVulgar Errours, 


AQ of 272 
[ triremis, Latin.] A 


alley with, Thee benches of oars on a 
de. 


Talsr- CTION, nf. [tres and ſectio, Lat.] 


XX - - Diviſion 


—— —— —— — — — 
— — — — 
5 


_ . 


| 13 trifule 
+ Rog [oi 2 


118 LABLE. ». 7 [1rifHaba, Lat.] 


T'z1"TEXESs. . / [from trite. Staleneſs; 


| Tarrura” TION, . 


>. of N 2 2 
o G =o * 
p 4. 4 . — 24 
* 
& WY 
' 


T1 
" Dua; Cas 


{WY ye bes doth glow 
| With wa... vilage ; Al * as Fas the doom, 


"1s thoughthok at the 
7 | 4 


— Aiewls, ag, woe, 
TrxIisSYLLA BLICAL. 4 


from 4rifpllable, ] 
_ ſyllables, 


A word confiiting of three ſyllables. 


_ TRET, 44% [tritus, Latin,] Worn out; 


tale; common; not new. 


» Theſe duties ana but appear of infinite eon - 
cern when we reflect how uncertain our time is; 
this may be thought ſo 2rite! and obvious a reflec- 
tion, that none can want to be reminded of it. 
Ropers's Sermons, 
She gives her tongue no moment's reſt, - 
In phraſes batter'd, ale, and trite, 
Which modern ladies call polite. Sevift. 


commonneſs. 
TalrnE“TIsM. n. J. 
and geog. ] 
three diſtin gods. 
"Tar TURABLE. 44). 
from triturate.] Po 
or comminute 
It is not only — and reducible to powder 


[tritheiſme, Fr. Tpeic 


triturable, French; 
e to be pounded | 


by contition, but will not ſubſiſt in a violent fire. | 


Brown. 


© [trituration, Fr. 
' trituro, Latin.) Reduction of any ſub- 
_ Rances to powder upon a ſtone with a 


muller, as colours are ground : it is alſo | 
called levigation. 


He affirmeth, that a pumice ſtone powdered is 
lighter than one entire; that abatement can hardly 
be avoided in trituration. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


'Tx1'ver. =. /. [See Trxevert.] Any 
thing ſupported by three feet. 
The beſt at horſe-race he ordain'd a lady for his 
rize, 
Generally praiſeful; fair and young, and ſxill'd 
in houſewiferies 
Of all kind fitting; and withal a trivet, that en- 
clos'd 
Twenty-two meaſures. Chapman's Thad. 
The trivet table of a foot was lame; 
A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, 


Who thruſts beneath the limping leg a ſherd. Dry, 


TrI1'vial. adj. [trivial, French; trivi- | 


alis, Latin. ] 
1. Vile; worthleſs; vulgar; ſuch as may 


be picked up in the highway. 
Be ſubjects great, and worth a poet's voice, 


For men of ſenſe deſpiſe a trivial shoice, Raſcom. 


2. Light; trifling ; unimportant ; inconſi- 


derable. This uſe is more frequent, 
though leſs Juſt, + 


This argues conſcience, in your grace, 
But the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial, 
All circumſtances well conſidered. Shak. Rich. III. 
- This way of meaſuring felicities was ſo natural 
to him, that it would occur even in the moſt fri- 
wial inſtances. Fell. 
See yon mad fools, who, for ſome trivial right, 


For love, or for miſtaken honous, fight. Dryden. | 


Were they only ſome flight and trivial Indiſ: 


. Fo RY p pol 
* 8 no is One of un 


The opinion which holds 
1 


Can you not then triumph without my tears? Dry. 


p In every 
And if che | 
i Applauſe, in ſpite of trivial moans wa 5 
he ancien tc 
A INE — n d 


eee 


Ae 4. {from out] hs 
r 8 


I "nate people, fail. 

2. Lightly ; inconſderably. 
RI VIALNESS. 2. . [from 1 7 
1. Commonnels ; vulgarity, 
2. Lightneſs ;- unimportance. 


omphe, Fr.] 
1. Pomp with which avidory is publickly 
celebrated. 
Hence will 1 N 1 thee headlong by the heels 


Unto a dunghil ich ſhall be thy 4 : 
And there cut off thy moſt ungracious head, 


In ancient times the triumphs of the generals 
from victory, and the great donatives upon diſ 


all men's courage. „ 


2. State of being victorious. 
Sublime with e ation when to ſee 


Hercules from Spain, 
"Arriv'd in triumph, from Geryon nada. Dryd. Zn. | 


3. Victory; conqueſt, 
Eros has 
Packt cards with Cæſar, and falſe play'd my Fork 
Unto an enemy's triumph. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Each order bright 


If fools admire, or whining coxcombs toaſt, 
The vain coquets the trifling re boaſt. Logie. 


4. Joy for ſucceſs, 

Great triumph and rejoicing was in heaven. Milt. 
5. A conquering card now called trump. 
| See TRUMP. 
To TRIUMPH. v. . [rriunphe, Latin 
|  triompher, Fr. 'This word 1s always ac- 


in poetry ſometimes on the laſt. ] 
1. To celebrate a victory with pomp z 


_ rejoice for victory. 
The triumphing of the wicked is ſhort, and the 
joy of the hypocrite is but for a moment. 
| Fob, xx, 5. 
5 Your victory, alas! begets my fears; 


| 


b dn a mn I— 


2. To obtain victory. 


perſuade Solyman to forbear to. uſe his forces any 


| fians. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. | 
| Then all this earthy groſſneſs quit, 
Attir'd with ſtars, we ſhall for ever fit, - 

| Triumphing over death, and chance, and time. 


For who can help, or who can ſave beſides ? Rowe, 
' While. blooming youth and gay. delight 
Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, 

» Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right 
Io triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt. 


z. To inſult upon an advantage gained. 
> How ill beſeeming is it in thy ſex. 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull ! Shakeſp. 
| 

Sorrow on all the pack of you 


| There fix thy faith, and triumph o'er the world; 


exetions, to ans the example of the world ex- 


Tn triumpbiiſſuing orth their glorious chief, Ar. 


way $ N 
| * e 


| 


"RAT 1 


TR 1. . [rriumphur, Eatiny #ri-| 


Which I will bear in zrivmph to the King. Shakeſp. 


banding the armies, were things able to enflame | 


Sung triumph, and him ſung vitorious king Mitt. | | 


cented in po on the firſt ſyllable, but | 


This great commander ſought many times to |. 


farther againſt the Chriſtians, over whom he had |. 
ſufficiently triumphed, and turn them upon the Per- 


tlton. 


Prior. | 


[ That triumph thus upon my ay Shakeſpeare. |. 


Sk 


[ 1. Celebrating a vi 


2. Rejoicing as for victory. 


12 9 5 
N 

( bunbal, 15. tri- ” 
tn ooo Olek in 
(garments to/the general, 
Bacon, 


2 
A ” % 1 . 1912 
Ye ſoinear heav'n's door, . | 
 Trixmpbal Lich triumphal act have met, Miter. 


* ebrating — 


| _- Steel could the works of mortal 

| And bew f agches to the oped * 
# Leſt we ſhould for honouritake _ © © 
| #2 1 drunken quarrel of a rake 3 - 

i Wok, Let 1 

1 r on à prou 8 05 | 
182 MP HAL. 4. J. e 1 | 


triumphal ornaments. ] A: token. of | 
victory. Not in-uſe. | 

He to his crew, that fur confulting, 
 Joyleſs triumphals of = hop'd — 
Thy” MPHANT\. 


triomp baut , F Fen 


5; 


: 


2 
a 7 ene, 3 


Capftives bound to a N Mak. Shabeſp.. 
It was drawn as a triumphant, chariot, which at 
the ſame time both follows and triumphs... 
© SoutÞ's Fer monte. 


Think you, but that I know our ſtate ſecure, 
I would be ſo triumphant as I ami ? Shak. Rich, III. 
: Of with the traitor*s head; 
3 — march, 
ere to be crowned. bakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3 beyond hope, to lead ye forth 


out of this fern N Milton. 
"I otious: graced with conqueſt. 


As in the Wilken bg candy men are excommuni- . 
cate, not ſo much for their.offence, as for their ob- 
Rinacy z ſo ſhall it be in the church triumphant : 
the kingdom of heaven ſhall be barred againſt men, 
not ſo much for their ſin committed, as for their 
lyi ing therein without repentance. Perkins. . 

| ſpeedily through all the. hierarchies 
Intends to paſs triumphant, and give laws. Milton. 

1 Athena, war's triumphant maid, 

The happy ſon will, as the father, ad. Pope's 04. 

Taru MPHANTLY. adv: [from trium- 

- pbant.] 

1. In a triumphant: manner in token of. 


victory; joyfully as for victory. 
XY victory with little loſs doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French; 
Who are at hand rriumpbanſſy. di ſplay d. Shateſp. 
= Herſelf in perſon went to ſeek the ſacred eroſs 
 Whereon our Saviour died; which nnd, as it 
was ſought, 
From Salem unto Rome e ſhe brodght. 


Drayton. 
1 Through armed tanks antly the drives, 
And with one glance commands ten 


ten thouſand lives. 
15 Granville, 
2. Victoriouſly; with n 
Thou muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ſtreet; or elle 
Triumphantly tread on th 2 ruin, 
And bear 7 palm, 4 aber s Coriolanus; 
With inſolent e 
A mighty governing lye- goes round the world, 
and has almoſt baniſhed truth out of it; and ſo 
reigning triumphantly in its Read, is the ſource of 
moſt of thoſe confuſions that plague the univerſe. 
South's Sermon. 
(Trxru MPHER. 1. . [from triumph. J One 
who trium . 
0 7 words become your lips, as they 66g] 
em, 
And enter in our ears, like great triu 
| In their applauding gates. Shak. Timon 
Auguſt was dedicated to Auguſtus w _ 
' becauſe in the ſame month he was the 


created conſul, and thrice trivinpher in 1 
E Baucbam on Drauuing · 


* 


— 


. : 


77 


"Tay: N 


þ 1. 


Rn” 2 15 gs 
ber” "vii. 
 coalizign.or-concurrence. of — | | 
e and e rin 
4 pes bakeſp. Ave | Cleepas | 
The ore, te th comer cp of ery. | 


that triumwirate of kings, Henry the 
Eighth of England, Francis the firſt of France, 


ok the three could win . ground but the 
bother two would balance it. b 5 . 
With theſe the Piercies them 
And, as three heads, conjoin p00 wy 
And, 8 a triumvirate, ; 
the land In triple government, 
Dre Denies Civil ur. 
From diſtant regions fortune ſends = 
An odd triumwirate of friends. | Swift. 
Tri UNE. a/. [tres and nut, Latin. ] 
At once three and one. 
We read in ſcripture of a triune 


_— — 


deity, of God 


by the Jews. Burner. 
7 TOA T. b. a. (with hunters.) To 
cry as a buck does at rutting · time. Di#. 


Tao cAR. #. [. Ws corrupted from 


trois quart, Fr.] A Wa inſtru- 
ment. 

The handle of che Fc js of mood, the canula 
of ſilver, and the perforator of ſteel, Sharp's Surg. 
Trx0CcHA'tCAL, adj. |[trochaigue, Fr. tro- 
chaicus, Lat.] Conſiſting of trochees. | 


Taoc HAN Rs, #./.[wpxailigs. "Two 
proceſſes of -the 5 bone, ro- 
tator major and minor, in which the ten-| 
dons. of many muſcles terminate. Dic. 


TRO CHER. 1. /. [trocheus, Lat. trochte, 
Fr. Tgoxa@-.] foot uſed in Latin 


etry, conſiſting of a long and ort 
Fable. 


Tabent LICKS, 1. J. * reexbe, a 
wheel. The ſcience of rotatory. motion. 
There ſucceeded new inventions and horologies, 
eompoſed by trochilicks, or the artifice of wheels, 
whereof ſome are kept! in motion by weight, others | 
without. 72 Braun. 


It is requiſite that we rightly underſtand ſome 
principles in rrvebhilic ls, or the art of wheel inftru- 


ments; as chiefly, the relation betwixt dhe par il 


of a wheel and thoſe of a balance, the. ſever 
proportions in the ſemidiameter of a heel bein 
anſwerable to the ſides of a balance. Hilkins's Dad 


Txrxo'cHINGS. 1. The branches on a 


deer's head. Ainſworth. 
Trocni'scns 2. "BE lou®-; trochiſque, 
Fr. trochiſcus, Lata. A kind of ta- 


blet or lozen 


The trochiſks o vipers, ſo much magnified, an 
the fleſh of ſnakes ſome ways condited and cor, 
rected, 


ROD, 


Tro' 58881 participle pallive of rad. 


Jernfalem ſhall be crotiden down of the Gegtites, 
Tue, xxi, 
| Thou, infernal ſerpent, ſhalt not long 
Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal ftar, | 
Or lightning, thou ſhalt fall from heav'n nn 
Under his feet. Milton's Paradiſe Regai 
Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle b 
And traduen weeds ſend out a rich ume. 
'RODE, the preterite of r. 
They trode the grapes, and made merry. 
e 
Trop. 2. /. {from trode, 2 of read. 
Footi 
The made is not ſo tickle. | "Speak © 
They never ſet foot on that ſame trode, 
* Bye baulke their Fight way, and ſtrain abroad. 


made fleſh in tie womb of a virgin, and crucified } 


=] 


or Nee wo, ' 


— —_ a— 


and Charles the fifth emperor of Germany, none 


— 


— 


—_—_— 


Bacon. L 


4 


* man. 


bs 


1 


9 2 2 p 
my : wok 


xD 


4 —. — Os 


who -inhabits;caves of the cart. 
Procure me a " footman, Who can catch | 
a toe ut his full ſpeed. +» Arbathnot and Þ 


To Texgt ti wn to roll, Dut 
perhaps from e Lat, 'a thing to 


turn round. ] To move circularly to | 

drive about. hne 0 bo 
TY Wich the t'Ges.of 4-2,*514 
Troll about the bridal * wal, . f 


And divide the broad - bread cake, 
Round about the bride's ſake. 5. Undo 
To 'TROLL, v. 2. 
1. To roll; to run round. 


Ho pleaſant, on the banks of seyn. 
To troll it in a coach and fix! 


2. 25 fiſh for a 


Swift. 


pike with a rod which has 


pulley towards the bottom, which I. 


Mur gives oceaſion to the term. 
Nor drain 1 ponds the golden carp to take, 
Nor trowle for pikes, Far gy ann of WT lake. "Gays 
'TRO'LLOP. A 


not whence eived'] A A flaternly vol 
Woman. 


TROLMYDAMES, n. / Of this word I 
know not the meaning. 

A fell 1 have known to go about with 10 
mydames: I gow him once a ſery ant of the prince. 

Shakeſpeare's inter s Tale, 

Tao NAGE, 4 n u for ae 
ing. | 

TROOP. »./. [troupe; Fr. rroppi; Iealian ; ; 
. Troope, Dutch ; trop, Swediſh ; troppa J 
low Latin.] . F 

1. A company; a number of col. 
lected together. er 


That which ſhould accompany old ages | 


As hanour, love, bbedience, troops of friends, 
I muſt not look to haye. Shakeſpeare's 5 
Za you not a bleſſed rr x 
Invite me to a banquet, whoſe bright faces 
Cat thouſand beams upon me like the ſun ? Shak, 
As the mind, by putting together the on 
ideas of unity, makes the collectiye mode of any 
numbet, as a ſcore, or a,groſs'; ſo by putting to- 
ther ſeveral particular ſubſtances, it makes col- | 
ſective ideas o fubſtances, as a . an army. 


"Locke 
2. A body of ſoldiers. 
- A&neas ſegks his abſent foe, 
And fende his Nayghter* d troops to ſhades „ ; 


3. A mall body of cavalry. . 
To Taco. w.n{from- _ noun, ] ; 
1. To march in a body. 

Ido not, as an enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men, 

But rather ſhew a while ike fearful war. Shake 


| anon 
With hundreds and U th 3 Paal cam 
Attended, = M4 


Milton s Par, conn | boy 


Armies at the call of trumpet 
Adios a Wi 


—_ ü — —— 


Troop to their ſtandard. 


2. To march in haſte. 19 
Vonder ſhines A harbinger, 
At whoſe a 
Troop home to churchyards. Shakeſpe 
| The dry ſtreets flow'd. with men, | 
That trod up to the king's en, court. 


3. To march in company. Laas 
I do inveſt you Jointly wich my powef, | 
Prebemisence, and all the latge effects 
+ That 2roep, with, majeſty. Shakeſpeare's, King Le 
"Tao! OP&Re M, from tr. A 
ſoldier, A trooper, 8 anly. an hor: 
back; a dragoon marches an horſeback 
but- fights either lates. caverns or 


> - (9, » 3&7 ww 2 1 5 . 


Sts ts ö 
* LEE - 7 * ** 
. = N 
= , F : y F \ — 8 
2 „ 
* 7 , 


Wich trophies. 


I know | 


ILY 


pptvach ghoſts,wand'ring hereand - | 
a 


fl 7. 3 þ Y * 
; * 1 ' Le 2 * | 4 
TAY * » 


TY ierwy ding ates 
can be more indecent than for — 


but troagiers and travellers ? * 
Lee it was all the faſhion. n Grew 


Trorz. 1. Se ; 7 Fr. ehe, 
Latin. 4 5 an e Kat: rp 

: . as, * ods 
| for eel rain, for fer | 


His mouth, but out there flew 
If this licence be included in 5 ma bs 
- admits of tropes; if in a ſentence, of figures. - 
TxoenreD, adj. LIVE trophy. Adotned 


Some greedy big, or Imperious wifey 
The trophy'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade . 
And haunt their flumbers in the pompous ſhade. 


Pope 
Tac rv. . fu Itropæum, tropheum, Lat] 
| Something ſhewn or treaſured up in proof 
of victory. f 
What trophy then ſhall I moſt fit deviſe, 
In which 15 may 22 _—_— 
Of my love's conqueſt, peerleſs ty 8 
Adora d with 2 love, and chaſtity ? ; 5 
| To have borne 
His bruifed helmet and his bended Word 
Before him a the city, he forbids 
| - Giving all zropby, fignal, and oſtent, 


4 


There lie thy bones, 
Tal we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. Shateſp, 
Twice will I not review the morning's riſe, 
| Till have torn that trophy from thy back, 
And ſplit thy heart for wearing it. |, « 
In ancient times, the trophies etected upon the 
place of the victory, the triumphs of the generals 
upon. their return, the great donatives upon the 
diſbanding of the armies, were things able to in- 
flame all men's courage. Bacon Eſſays. 


* 


And captive chariots, axes, ſhields, and bart, 
And broken beaks of ſhips, the. trophies of their 
wars. Dryden. 
The tomb with manly arms and . 
To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was. ape 20 
Set up — ſenſeleſs wreteh for nature's boaſt, 
| On Whom praiſe ſhines, as ng on 2 * 


Tac ric Al. adj. [ trape. 
1. Rhetorically Cage from 1.6 


't meaning. 
A ſtrict and literal . and 


| tropical exprefſion was à ſecond ground. 

" Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
The words are tropical or figurative, and im- 
bole, which is a way of expreſſing 


| e what really and, naturally they are 
ts 


in themſelves. 
The foundation of all parables is, ſome analogy 


of the parable, and the thing intended by it. 

| South's Sermons. 

From eropick.] Placed near the tro« 
pick ; belonging to the tropick, 

The yas <gp® is one of the ee. 

| Salmon. 

TROPICK. 1. . [rropique, Fr. rrapicts, 

Lat.] The line at which the ſun turns 

back; of which the north has the tropick 

of Canter, and the ſouth the trop 


| Capricorn. 


1 


nder the ii is our language- Hoke, | 
And pare Elen hath rpreiv'd our yoke, | 


Since on ev'ry Ka on ev'ry chan, 
Vour men have been diſtreſs d, your navy toſt, 
Seven times the fun has either tropick vie wd, 


The winter, baniſh 'd, and the ſpring renew d. 
Dryden. 
I dente adj. * propologigue, Fr, 
[1 * and aανν. N 


ied. by tropes z 
changed 


Quite from himſelf to God, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Around the poſts hung helmets, darts, and ſpears, 


or fimilitude between the tropical or alluſive part 


k of 


| Halls 


* 


— 


p a 7 


* - 
1 o 
* [ 
= 1 = 
. - 


. 
— 
* 
7 
= 
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f! ĩͤ 
changed from the original import of the (7Þ/TROUBLE. . 4. Les, French.) jc, ene Ip 
ec, e nt 14 1 {| te ee 12.57 OI On ſhes, thou crawler as the poor ene peace 1 
"ROPO'LOGY. m7, [+66x® and a5y0-.] | - +» An bour e ae, prone, . 
* A rhetorical mode of ſpeech including ö Peer'd' th. the golden windowbt the eaſt, | gin A. rere * 
tropes, or à change of ſome word from l n 2 75 * 8 . .  plauſe z the more depraved, Aube . — 
* original meating.” n Wn — * 8 e e n 38 ſeen im great Songnetere and troubler; of 
tion of words, they omit their ſuperconſequchces, Aa r 2285. 0... „He knowing well that nation muſt decline, 
.  flldded beyond their Bteralitteng. [It would fiot 4fouble'me to de Hein for thee, but] Oer nation's folid virtue vid oppoſe . 
eek | Brown's Fuleos . much it torments me to be fein by thee. Sidney. To the rich rtroublers of the you s repoſe... Waller, 
RO'SSERS. x. 1 [rhoufſer, Fr:] 5 an They pertinaciouſſy mafntain that aftiQtions | _- The word juſtly drawn by us can ſcarce ſafely. 
rao « Mo fo r rec * ate no real evils, and therefore a wiſe man 1%. be ſheathed, till the power of the great trouble, or 
. Noſe. See Taous s-. II not to be trouble at them. Pia | 


* # 


| ſee your old friends. | 


Taor n. . % [trouth, Old Englidh; Tees, 


Endures the while. Daniel's Civil War. 
2. Truth; verity. TIES 
In trotb, thou rt able to inſtruct hairs, 


TRxOTHL ESS. 


CO A ſheep's foot. . 


. 7 your French 
hoſe off, and in your ſtrait troſfers. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
To Tor. v. xz. [trotter, French; trotten, 
E ? 


1. To move with a high jolting 


You rode like a kern of Ireland; . 


« & 4 
© : 


5 oor ſom, that hath made him proud of heart, | 
"to. ride on a bay trotting horſe, over four - inched 
bridges, to courſe his own ſhadow for a traĩtor. 


92 / Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Whom doth time trot withal ? WTs:. 
le trots hard with a young | maid, between 

mme contract of her marriage and the day it is ſo- 


lemnized : if the interim be but a ſevennight, | 


time's pace is fo hard, that it ſeems the length of 
ven years. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Take a gentle trotting horſe; and come up and 
| Dennis. 
To wall faſt; or, to travel on foot: in 
a ludicrous or contemptuous ſenſe,” © | 
TromT. 1. /. [trot, French, from the verb. 
1. The jolting high pace of a horſe. 
| His honeſty is not © | 
So looſe or eaſy, that a ruffling wind 4 
Can blow away, or glitt'ring look it blind; 
Who rides his ſure and even troy. - 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 


2. 


1 - 


 _ Herelieth one who did moſt truly prove, 

That he could never die while he could move; 
So hung his deſtiny, never to rot 

While he might {till jog on and keep his 


. £ The virtuoſo's ſaddle will amble when 
is upon the hardeſt trot. 
2. An old woman, in 


= 


not whence derived. . | 
_ Give him gold enough, and marry him to an old 
- #rot with ne'er a tooth in her head: why, nothing 
comes amiſs, fo money comes withal. | 
2. Shakeſpeare's Tamin 
How now, bold-face ! cries an 40 trot; ſirrah 
we eat our own hens, and what you eat you ſteal. 
f 3 L' Eftrangei 


„„ „ͤ„« „ AY Sed tw. $.- 


krot. 
Milton. 
the world 
7 .  Diyden. 
contempt. I 


Saxon. | 
1. Belief; faith; fidelity. 
Saint Withold met the night-mare, 
Bid her light and her troth plight. Shakeſpeare, 
Stephen aflails the realm, obtains the crown, 
Such tumults raiſing as torment them both : 
Th' afflicted ftate, divided in their troth  - 
And partial faith, moſt miſerable grown, 


* 
- 


e 
. 


And teach the wily African deceit. Addiſon's Cato. 

Ss. adj. I from treth.] Faithleſs; 
treacherbduas. F 

Thrall to the faithleſs waves 


\ 


; 


and troth eſi ſky. 
Fairfax. 
pligot.] 


Tro'THPLICHT. adj. I trotb and 
Betrothed ; affianced. | 
ia, 1 his, your ſon in law. | 

Is zrothplight to your daughter, _ \ 
* Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale 
'TRo'TTER. 1. /. [from r.! 
1. One that walks a 


* * 
15 


ö 


1 


4 2 


Herbert. 


know | 


jolting pace. 


affficted. 
3. To di ſtreſs 


F 


+; 
5. To give occaſion of labour tos: A word | 
of civility or ſlight regard. 

are not definable, from that progreſs 


7. To diſorder; to 


of the Shrew. |-. 


8 
Tro'vBLE.'n/. 


1. Diſturbance ; perplexi 


$ 
a 


* 


to be troubled for 


Though it is in vain | | 
which E cannot chuſe, yet I cannot * but 
344 14 | on 


to make unea .. 
le had credit enough with his maſter to pro 
vide for his own intereſt, and tronbled not himſelf 
for that of others.  - | ** Clarendon. 
Be not diſmay'd nor troubled at theſe tidings. | 


BIN Milton. | 
tronbled in mind, and 


£ 


| 


$ 
; 


much diſ- 
nnn Kr 1 Mac. 
engage overmuc kt. 
8 305 Luke, Xs 41. 


He was fore 
To buly ; to 
Martha, thou art careful, 


many things. 


: 
- 


I will not trouble myſelf to prove that att ter ms 
in infinitum 
Locle. 


| 


which it will lead us into. 


6. Tol teiseg toben | i, UG! | 
T be boy fo troubles me; 
"Tis paſt enduring. * „ 1 Shakeſpeares | 


put into agitation or | 
commotion. 8 | 
A woman moy'd is like a fountain troubled ; 
Muddy, ill ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty - / 
| 7 | | Shakeſpeare. 
An angel went down into the pool and troubled 
the water; whoſoever firſt after the troubling ſtep- 
ped in was made whole. 8 1 1. 4. 
God looking forth will trouble all his hoſt. Ait. 
7 Hear how ſke the ear employs; __ | 
| Their office is the troubled air to take. Davies. 
Seas are troubled when they do revoke _ 
Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Davies. | 
It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the | 
bottom, that troubles and defiles the water. South. | 
The beſt law in our days is that which con- 
tinues our judges during their good behaviour, 
without leaving them to the merey of ſuch who 
might, by an undue influence, trouble and pervert 
the courſe of juſtice. *' . Addiſon's Guardian. 
Thy force alone their fury can reſtrain, , 
And fmooth the waves, or {well the troubled main. 


4 528 | | Dryden. 
. [In low engs;! To ſue for a debt. 


trouble, French.) 
They all his hoſt derided, whi 
A while in trouble. CAPS 
| Double, double, toil and trouble, . N 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. Shak, Macbeth, 


1 
1 
4 


1 


| 


le they ſtood 
* Milton 


3. Moleſtation,; obſtruction; inconveni- | 


ence. * | 
Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warriours, leſt the fiend 


Some new trouble raiſe. = Milton, 
4. Uneaſinefs; vexation. $1 62 5 
, 7EETLES 
Of much offence and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irkſome nigbt. Milton. | 


Tro'uBLER;'#."/. | from 
turber; confounder, ' 
| -Unbappy falls that hard neceſſity, 


trouble. ] Diſ- 


#6 


And oft would dare to tempt the bes wad. 


our peace be pared, as to be u 
ſions fot the future. $4 » Mtterbury, 
T'x0"v BLESOME. adj," [from rronble.] 
1. Vexatious ; unealy ; afflictive. 
KNIFE ee Heav'n knows CEN 
By what bye-paths'and indire@'crooked ways 
I met this crown ; and 1 myſelf know well 
Ho troubleſome it ſat upon my head : | 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet, Sbokep. 
He. muſt be very wiſe that can forbear ing 
+. troubled at things very troubleſome... Tj laſen, - 
2. Full of moleſtation.1 | - 
©. Though our paſſage through this world be rou;h 
drt 8 yet the trouble $0 be but ſhort, . - 
| reſt an contentmen end will be 
| een Mie. * : . . 
3. Burdenſome ; tireſome ; weariſome. 
oh mother will never be troubleſome to me. Pope. 
4. Fall of teafing buſineſss. 
All this could not make us ateuſe ber, though it 
made us almoſt pine a for ſpitzht, to loſe any. 
of our time in b lends. Sidag. 


ader no — - 


haraſſing. Wer . 295%: 
37 REY They, eas'd the putting off OE Sp 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being ſo troubleſahne a bedfellow ? Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
6.  Unſeaſonably engaging ; improperly. 
impor tuning. | 
She of late is lightened of her womb, ' 
That her to ſee ſhould be but troubleſome, Spenſer, 
7. Im nate; teaſing. * 
Iwo or three troubleſome old nurſes hever let me 
have a quiet night's reſt with knocking me - 


* 8 Arbut . 
TROUBLES 


44 


3OMELY. adv. [from trouble- 

| ſome.) Vexatiouſly ; weariſomely ; un - 
ſeaſonably ; importunately. 4 
Though men will not be ſo N critical 

as to correct others in the uſe of words; yet, 
where truth is concerned, it can be no fault to de- 


fire heir expli cation. Locke, 
TRroO UBLESOMENESS. #. / from trouble- 
ome. | | 7 0 5 


1. Vexatiouſneſs; uneaſineſs. 
The lord treaſurer complained of the troubleſer:- 
neſs of the place, for that the exchequer was ſo 
empty: the chancellor anſwered, Be of good cheer, 
for now you ſhalt ſee the bottom of your buſineſs 
at the firſt. "LOT „. 
2. Importunity; unſeaſonableneſs. 
TRrO'UBLE-STATE.. . % | trouble and 
ate. ] Diſturber of a community; pub- 

lick makeb ate. 

Thoſe fair baits theſe trowble-flates ſtill uſe, 

|  Pretence of common good, the king's ill courſe, 

Muſt be caſt forth, + Daniels Civil War, 
'Txo"vBLOUSs. adj, [from treable.] Tumul- 
tuous; confuſed; diſordered ; put into 
commotion, An elegant word, but diſ- 


Upon the ſtreaming rivers, ſport to find ; 
rs 


Soon 8 they this mock king did elpy, + 


oth he, the troubler of my happy, peace, 
And vowed fore of my felicity, 


* 


Spenſer, 


eir rroubloys ſtrife they ſtinted by and by. Weyl 


1 


2  Largeaten do 
11 look ty. ber " 5 1 
"» No pears | 
5 Only one apply. 
In four years ; troublous and expenſive reign. ; Daniel, 
AO‘. Me /+ * French.] Tn the 
common law, 4s an action which a man 


hath againſt one that having found any 


of his goods refuleth to deliver them 

upon demand. Cowel. 
Tro0U GH» 1. ,. „vnoh, Saxon 1 troch, 

Dutch; tren, aniſh ; traug, Iſlandick ; 


truogo, Tralian.] Any thing followed and 


n longitudinally on the upper ſide. 
T7 off * Goody boar 3 4 

t ſpoil'd your ammer fads and | vines, 
Sell your warm blood 1 waſh, and makes his 


In. y Inf enbowel'd böten Sate. Richard III. 
They had no ſhips but big * s, which the 
call canoes» Abbat's D of the World. 
Where there is a good quick. Fall © rain-water, 
Jay a half tren 2 of a good length, three 
foot deep, with one end upon the high ground, 
pon the ow; cover the trough with 
brakes a good thickneſs, and caſt ſand upon the 
top of the-brakes, the lower end' of: the — 
wil run like a'fpring of water. 
Bacon's Natural 
Some log, par upoa the water _ 
An. uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 
And. hollow” M firſt a floating trough * | 
And croſs ſome riv'let aſlage did __ 
That alſo is accounted virgin quickfilyer, 
having no need to paſs the fire, is ſeparated by water 
firſt in a fieve, and afterwards in a long trough. 
Brown's Travels, |, 
The * diſſolves the particles of ſalt mized | 
inthe ſtone, and is conveyed by long troughs and 
canals from the mines to Hall, where it is received 
in vaſt ciſterns, and boiled off. Addi on. 


To Tour. v. u. [trollen, to roll, 1 ] 
See TROLL. 

1. To move volubly. 

| Bred only, and 3 Dos taſte. Fa 

Of tuſtful appetence; to fing, to dance, 4 

To dreſs, and troul. che tongue, 2 roll the aye. | b 


0 


— 


* 


1. To think; to imagi 
word now diſuſed, and rarely uſed even 


| 


2 


Wen : 


Milton, 

2. To utter volubly, - 1 
Let us be jocund. you troul the euch 
Vou taught me ire ar ? ages: s Tempeſt, 


To TROUNCE. v. a. [derived by Skinner 
from tronc or tron/on, French, a club.] 


To puniſh by an indictment or e 

tion. 
More probable, and like to hold 

Than hand, or ſeal, or breaking goldz 

For which ſo * that renounc Cg 

Hudibrass 

If you talk of peaching, III peach firſt: I'll 

trounce.you for c_ to "kw my honeſty. 


en's Spaniſh Friar. 


2, French; truiſh, 
Tro'user 8. El. exches ; z hoſe. See 
TRoss ERS. 


The leather. quilted. jack ſerves GA his an 
ef mail, and to cover his trotgſo on horſeback. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 

The unſightli neſs and pain in the leg may be 
helped by wearing a laced ſtocking; a laced trouſe 
will do as much for the thigh. jeman s Surgery. 


TrovT. 2. {. [-ubr, Sax. trocta, truta, 
trutta, Lat. 


TrovsE. 


| 


— 


4. A familiar 


Fo TRow. 


2. To belie ve. 
Trow: inter;edt. | for I. +frow, or trow Jon. ] | 


more ailing by the tar, 


Tro'WEL. 1. . [fruelle, Fr. trulla, 


| 


"RO 


erden lens ie fv 


N 


nN "217 onh 


EEE. 4 
ev'ry trout can make as . 
Ober his inferiours as our tyrants. Swift. 
on for an hone, os per- 

haps for a filly fellow. 
Here comes the troxt that en hs-canght vin 
tickling. | Shakeſpeare. 


v. 1. [xneo%un, Saxon; Froes 


: 


*. 


=; 


= 


Daniſh. }, 
e; to:conceive, Al 


in ancient writers but in familiar lan- 


whom Sidney. 
Is n man, troto you, but will 
judgę it that our ceremonies of Chriſtian 


religion ſhould be Popiſh, than Turkith or Hea- 
theniſh ? | Wicker: | 

| To-morrow net 
we will for d; z and 'tis time, I crow; Shak. 
O rueful SY |. rueful reren 1 N Gay. 


Lend leſs than thou oweſt, ery 
Learn more than thou troweft, Shak. King Lear, 


An exclamatzwon of inquiry, 
Well, if you be not turn d Turk, there is no 


What means the fool, trrow ? Shakeſp re. 
1, A trowel 1s a tool to take up the mor- 
tar with, and ſpread it on the bricks; 
with which alſo they cat the bricks to 
ſuch lengths as they have occaſion, and 


alſo ſtop the joints. Maxon. 
This was dext'rous at his trervel, NY 
That was bred to kill a cow Well. Swift, | 


2. It is uſed for any coarſe inſtrument. 


How ſhalt 1 anſwer you? 
— As wit and fortune will. 3 | 
— Or as the deſtinies decree, 7 
Vall ſaid, chat was laid on with a trowel, 


Shakeſpeare. | 
The moſt accurate engravings or emboſf ments 


ſeem ſuch rude, bungling, deformed -works5-as if 
| they had been done with a mattock, or a trmwve!. 
TROFJ-w “IRT. 


Wilkins» 

1. 
Taor / 1 1 of weight by 
which gold and * are weighed, con- 


ſiſting of theſe denominations: a pound 
P-- Hs ounces; ounce 20 penny- 
ights; pennyweight = 24 grains. 

e Engliſh phyſicians make ufe of 

'* #roy- "eight after the iin manner: 


* 


a, The 1 left cheir ounce in Britain, wy 
our averdupois ounce, for our troy ounce we ha 
elſewhere. Arbuthnot, | 


Tau ANT. 2. ¶ [truand, old Fr. treuwant , 
Dutch, 4 wagabind.} An (idler ; 
Who wanders idly about, neglecting his 
duty or employment. To play the truant 


1. A delicate ſpotted fiſh } inhabiting brooks | 
and quick | rr 


* 5 * - 


is 


7 2d J : % " 
* * * 
* 


* 4 . 
„ + , 
$7, SS £ERNTE. : 


7 da W 


guage. 
What handſomeneſs, trow you, can be obſerved 1 
in that * which is made one knows not to | 


| - 


at.] 5 


11 


m Troies, Fr.] 


Grains | | 

20 2 * 
E Fo, 75 
480 35 8 [Ounceſ-' 42 
5760 | 288. * | 12 Pound. 


one 


is, in ſchools, to ſtay from ſchool . 


b 2 
N 2 ! 

myſelf have been — 

ſel hve been an ide | * 


To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection 


- Yet hath Sir Protheus made- fair advantage of his + 


. be Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. - 
' Providence would only initiate mankind into the 
dr none of her treaſures, leaving the reſt to ouir 
Induſtry; that we might not live like idle loiterers a 
and truant e.. More. 
Our ſhips are laden wich the Trojan tore 
| And you like-truants come too late aſhore, 

Dryden's * 


Ta v- Ax T. adj. Idle; 8 


: 


buſineſs ; lazy; loitering. 
What keeps you from Wertemberg ?* 

Au nt diſpofition, good my lord. 

| Shake $ „ 
He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf, 

And chid his truant youth with fuch a grace, - * 

As if he maſter's there a double ſpirit, 

Of teaching, and of learning inſtantly. . Sbukeſ 
Where thou ſeeſt a ſingle ſheep remain 

In ſhades aloof, or couch'd upon the plain, 

Or: late · to lag- behind with erudrit pace, 

'- Revenge. the crime. Deyden. 

To Tau ar. v. . u. [1rxaxder, to . 
about a country, French; truwanten, 0 

German.] To idle at a diſtance from 


duty; to loiter; to be lazy. 
*Tis double wrong to fruant with your bed, 
And let her read it in thy looks at board. SAH. 
Tau“ Ax TSRHI TEX. J [erualte, old French; 
from truant - truandiſe in Chaucer is beg- - 
ary: Idleneſs; negligence; * neglett of 
dy or buſineſs. 


The maſter ſhould not chide with him if the 
child have done his diligence, and uſed no truant- 


Hip- Aſcbam. * 
Tauss. — [tuber, Lat.] A ſort of herb. 
' Ainſworth, 
Tv" Arz. 1. /. A ſhort ſquat woman. 
Ainſworth. 
77 — 45 low Lat. tregua, Ital. 
French. 


* 


1 


Pon a 
truie, ol 


41. A temporary en eu. 


tilities. © l 

Leagues and truces-miade between faperitions + 
. perſons, and ſuch as ſerve God aright. Hooker. 

They pray in vain to have fin pardoned, which 
ſeek not alſo to prevent fin by prayer, even every 
particular fin, by prayer againſt all fin, except men 
can name ſome tranſgreſſion ae we ought 
to have truce. Hooker, 

All this utter 


Wich gentle breath, calm bard 5 bombly bent, 
Could not make truce with the unraly f leen 
Of Tybalt, deaf to peace. Shate 
This token ſerveth ſor a flag of truce 
| Betwixt ourſelves, and all our followers, Shakeſp. 
Mien ſhall be lovers of their own ſelves, without 
| + natural affection, truce breakers.” 2 Tim. iii. 3. 
Leſt the truce with treaſon ſhould be 1 
| _ 'Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt. Dry, 
Shadwell till death true dulneſs would maintain 
And in his father's right, and realm's defence, 
. Neer would have peace.with wit, nor truce with 
” ſenſe," © Dryden. : 
2. Ceſfation ; intermiſſion ; ſhort wy 
There he may find of 
Truce. to his reſtleſs thoughts, and entertain 
' The itkſome hours. un. 
Sickneſſes, which in the latter years of hig life 
gave him but ſhort and ſeldom truce. _ Fell. 


Tauer“ n from trucide, Las] } 
The act of killin 
To TRUCK. v. 2. troquer,, Fr. iractere, A 
Ital. zrocar, Spaniſn ; deduced by Sal. 
maſius from wewyny, to - get money.] 1 : 
traffiek by 3 to give one com- 

modity for another. 


Fi 


| 


2 


: 


> 0 
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* 
N 


leave. 
For my part, I may ſpealæ it to me, 
I have @ r to — ge, 


— 


It 


To 


> . 
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always under another bed. ] To be in be 


Tuck, or erundlebed. u. J. [ pro- 


WY 


. imo Ve *. ehen as, 1 


ö EE. 


[7 Geyer 8 e bene, | 


Ste, what a vaſt eſtate he left bis ſun! Dryden 

* ſes nothing left us, but to truck and barter our 

05, * the wild Indians, neee | 

Tx oK. * [from the verb.! 

change ;. traffick by exchange, | 

It is nolefs E to maintain a truck in moral 

offices, than in the common buſineſs of commerce. 

<6 L*Eftrange. 

Jak covetous z I muſt have all of you : heart 
for heart is an equal truck. .D 


2. [reo4;-] Wooden wheels for carriage 
of cannon. Ainſworth. 
Fo Trv'crnis, b. n. [This word is, I be- 

lieve, derived from — which is 


ſtate of ſuhjection or inferlority; 
yield ʒ to creep. 
Shall our nation be in bondage thus 
Vnto a land that truckles under us? Cleaueland. 
For which ſo many a legal cuckold . 
Has been run down in courts, and truckled. 


Hudibras. 
Men may be RF and obligate upon a wrong 


Sround, and ply and truckle too upon as falſe a 


foundation. L'E range. 
Religion itſelf is/forced to truckle to worldly po- 
licy. Norris. 


n 


naked feet: 
teſt god. wk 
He that will 


$37 N Loc 


T UB. as ad [cneopa, chupa, Saxon. 

t. Not falſe z not erroneous agreeing 
with fact, or with the nature of things. 

Of thoſe he choſe the falſeſt two, 

And fitteſt for to forge true ſeeming lies. Spenſers 

Teeth hadſt thou in thy head when thou waſt 


| thoughts, 
3. Pure from the crime of falſehood ; vera- 


cious. 
A true witneſs delivereth beh. 
4. Genuine; real; not it. 
Among unequ | 
Can ſort ? What harmony or true delight? Milton. 
Unbind the charms that in flight fables lie, 
And teach that truth is trueft poeſy. 


world, ſo it gives the trueſt value to them who pro- 


His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, \ 

But diſcontentagainſt the times: | 

For had we made him timely offers, 

To raiſe his poſt or fill his coffers, 

Perhaps he might have truckled down; 

Like other brethren of his gown. | Swvift. 

They were ſubdued and infulted by Alexander's 
captains; and continued under ſeveral revolutions 


= (mall thuckiing Rate, of no name till they fell 
under the Romans. Swift... 


perly 1 A bed from troclea, Latin, or 


XC. 1 A ded chat runs on wheels un- 
he a higher bed. 


There 's 1 chamber, his houſe, his caſtle, his | 


, landing bed and rrucklebed. 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of 2 | 


If he that is in battle Nain 
Be in the bed of honour lain; 
He that is beaten may be ſaid 
To lie in honour's trucklebed. 


1. Savageneſs of manners. 


2. Terribleneſs of aſpect. 


Tru" CULENT. adj. | trucmlentus; Latin.] 
1. Savage; barbarous. 5 
A barbarous Scythia, whete the ſavage and 
truculent inhabitants transfer themſelves from place 
to place in waggons, as they can find paſture, and 
live upon milk, and fleſh roaſted in the ſun at the 
pomels of their ſaddles. _ Ray, 
2. Terrible of aſpeR. 


. Deſtructive ; cruel, 

Peſtilential ſeminaries, according to their groſſ- 
neſs or ſubtilty, cauſe more or leſs truculent plagues 
ſome of ſuch malignity, that they enecate in two 
hours, Harvey on the Plague. 


To TxupOB. v.. Lrruggiolare, Ital.] To 


travel laboriouſly; to Jog on; to march 
heavily on. 

No men is Nas, but night-walking heralds, | 
ene eden olg and miſtreſs Shore. 


Shakeſpeare. 
No ſooner was he fit to trudge, 


| Hudibras. | 
Trxv'ouLENCE. 1. J. [truculentia, Lat.] 


mote the practice of it by their example and au- 
thority, Atterbury. 
5. Faithful; not perfidious ; ſteady. 
My revenge is now at Milford, mon. 1 had 
ing) to follow ie! come and be true. 
Shakeſpeare s Cymbeline. 
So young, and ſo untender ? 
o young, my lord, and true. 
Axt it be ſo; thy truth then be thy dower. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Do not ſee 


My falr roſe wither z yet took up; behold, 
That you in pity may diſſolve to dew, 
And wat him fen again with ra oe tet 


Shakeſpeare. 
I'll rather die 


Deſerted, than oblige thee with a fact 

Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly aſſur'd 

Remarkably ſo late of thy ſo true, 

So faithful, love unequal d. Milten's Par. 

The firſt great work 

Is, that yourſelf may to yourſelf be true. Reſcom. 
When this fire is kindled, both fides inflame it : 

all _ 'of merit is loſt in perſons employed, and 

theſe on iy choſen that are true to the party. Temple. 
SmiPd Venus, to behold her own true knight 

Obtain the conqueſt, though he loſt the fight. 

Dryden, 

Vue to the king her principles are found; 

Oh that her practice were but half ſo ſound! 

Stedfaſt in various turns of fate ſhe ſtood, - | 

And ſeal'd her vow'd affection with her 


* 
The trug hearts for Voiture heav'd Muy 
Voiture was wept by all the brighteſt eyes. Pope, 
'. True to his charge, the bard preſerv'd her long 
In honour's limits; fuch the pow*r of fong. Pope, 
6, Honeft ; not fraudulent, io 
The thieves have bound the true men: "now 
could thow-and Frob the thieves, and go merrily to 
London, it would be argument for a week. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
If king Edward be as true and juſt, 
As I am fubtle, falſe, and treacherous, 
This day ſhould Clarence cloſely he mew'd up. | 
Shakgpeares, 


7. Rp, truly conformable to a rule. 


But both made ready to diſlodge» © Hudibras, 


4 


If all thoſe great painters, ho have left us ſuch 


A 
Religion, as it is the moſt valuable thing in 


1 


u know the trath muſt leave che | 
_ er Anatolia as, wr + | 


, 


| 


ö , 
Aud, if the reſt be ere which I have heard, 
Thou cam'ſt into the world with thy legs forward. 
peare. 
Hefpertan fables true, . 
— here only. Milton. | .. 
ny What you. ſaid had not been true, 
If ſpoke by any elſe but you. Conpley. 


2. Not falſe; agreeing with our own| 


4 


N 
The das pt and g 


N 


{ 


ty I was For 0 in 
tranſlation nicely true to che " 
thoſe parts where the greateſt — ws ſeems 


demanded, he has been the leaſt c ful. * 
8. Rightful 2 drburs, 
ſoixe the ſceptre 
| r 5 
| Anointed King N might be bon 
Barr'd of his r K. 
TautBol Ex. 1 Lie and born) Hay. 


ing a right by birth to any title, 
; N I wander, boaſt of — 1 
Though — yet a trueborn Engliſhman, 


Let him that is a trueborn gentleman, 
And ftands upon the honour of his birth, 
From off this briar pluck. a white roſe with me. 


Shakeſperre, 
n [+rue and i * 


| Iwo of them I know to be as truebyed 
ds ever turned back. " Shak 
Bauble do you call him Ar hes a Cubſtantial rue. 


Tau me adj. Doe 2 he 
RUEHE'AR D, rue 
Honeſt; faithful. | 


| 'T have known no honeſter or trierbeartel nan: 
fare thee well, 'S bakeſpear:, 


Tzxu'zLove. n. % An herb. 


TzxuzLo'verNoOT, 7. /+ [trae, Ive, 
'TxvELO'vERSKNOT. J and Aer. Lines 
drawn through each other with many 


involutions, conſidered as the emblem 
of 1 interwoven ion. 
I'll carve your name on perks of trees . 
With truelbvetnots, and flouriſhes, 
That ſhall infuſe eternal ſpring. Hudibrai. 
Txu'zN EGS. 1. /; [from emu. Sincerity; 
faithfulneſss. 
| The even carriage between two faQiohs proceel- 
eth not always of moderation, but of a truenc{s to 
a man's ſelf, with end to make uſe of both. 
Baton's E 
TRrUEPE'NNY. #./. [true and penny. , 
familiar phraſe for an honeſt fellow. 

- -  Say'ft iu ſo ? art thou there, ag, ? 
ome on. bakeſpear, 
 Tev'reLs. 2. %. [1rafie, truſt, French. 

In Italy, the uſual method for the finding of 
1 truffles, or ſubterraneous muſhrooms, called by the 
Italians tartufali, and in Latin tubera terre, is by 
tying a cord to the hind leg. of a pig, and driving 
him, obſerving where he begins to root. Ray. 
TR UG. 3. J. A hod for mortar. Fi 
TzuLL. . . [trulla, Italian.] 
1. A low whore; a vagrant ſtrumpet. 
I'm ſure I fear 0 the dauphin and his trull. 


Sbakeſpearts 
: A trulb who fits : 

By the town wall, and for her living knits. Dryden | 
So Mzvius, when he drain'd his ſkull, 
Te celebrate ſome ſuburb tru#; 
His fimilies in order ſet, 

And ev'ry erumbo he cou's get; | 
Before he could his poem cloſe, „ 
| The lovely nymph had loſt her noſe. Swift. 

2. It ſeems to have had firſt at leaſt a neu- 


tral ſenſe: a girl a laſs; a wench. 
Among the reſt of all the route, 
A paſſing proper laſſe 
A white air d ral, of twenty years, 
Or xeere about there was: 
In ſtature paſſing all the reſt, 


— 


fair platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it, they ha 1 


A gallant ict for hewe; 
| o be compar'd with townith v 
80 ar ſhe was to viewe. ur 


Tau 8 LF. 


8 


1 have not undertaken it out of any wanton 


— in mine own pen; nor truly without of- 
pondering with myſelf beforehand what cen- 
> 1 might incur. Motten. 


n F 
"*- : | 1 | X 
* 


TRUMP. . F [trompe, Dutch, and old 
French; tromba, Italian.] 7 

1. A trumpet; an inſtrument of warlike 
muſick. 


Whilſt any trump did found, or drum fruck up, 
His ſword did ne' et leave-ftriking i in the field, 


: Shakeſpeare. 
Yet firſt to thoſe ychain d in ſleep, 
The wakeful trump of doom muſt thunder through 
| the deep» a 
1 beard 
The neighing courſers and the ſoldiers cry, 


And ſounding trumps that ſeem'd to tear the ſk TY 


Beneath this tomb an infant lies, 
To earth whoſe body lent, ; 
Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, 
But not more innocent. 


| When the archangel's tramp ſhall blows. 
And ſouls to bodies join, 
What crowds ſhall wiſh their lives below 
Had been as ſhort as thine ! | Weſley. 


2, [Corrupted from triumph. Latimer, in 


at cards, and. made the ace of hearts 
triumph. Fox.] A winning card; a card 
that has- particular privileges in a. game. 
Him Baſto follow'd, but his fate more hard, 
Gain'd but one trump and one plebeian card. Pope. 
Now her heart with pleaſure jumps, 
She ſcarce remembers what is trumps. Swift. | 
3 To put to or upon the Tx uuns. To put 
to the laſt expedient. _ 
We are now put upon our laſt : 
earthed, but I ſhall ſend my tuo terriers in after 
him, | '. , Dryden. 
To Tavue.. V, a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To win with a trump card. | 


2. To TRumeP wp. [from tromper, Fr. to 
cheat.]: To deviſe ; to forge. _ 
Tau MPERY.. n/. {-tromperie, F rench, a 
cheat.}]; 
1, Something fallaciouſly ſplendid ; ſome- | 
thing of leſs value than it ſeems. 


The :rumpery in my houſe bring hither, 
For ſtate to catch theſe thieves. Shakeſp 7 empeſt. 


2, Falfehood ; empty talk. 


and delivering it over in a myſtical ſenſe, wrap- 
ping it up mixed with other their own trumpery, 
they have ſought to obſcure the truth f. 

+. Raleigh's Hiſtory of 
3. Somgthiog. of 0 o value; e 


— 


Milton. ( 1 


\ \ 


1 


a Chriſtmas ſermon, exhibited a game 


- the fox is, 


FAT ** Tx a4 # w ® 


Breaking intg parts the ſtory of the -creation, F 


« Werld. |" 


i 


; Let the loud ſe ele, 
the loud : ound 
Till the roofs 1 EN ok 

The ſhrill echoes rebound. Pope. 


2. In military ſtyle, a trumpeter. 
He wiſely deſired, that a #umpet might be firſt } 


* 
þ 


＋ 


; Embilos and dle Ny 1 4 
She bin. [/ White, Vacks and grey, with al hte r. g. 
fully; Another cavity of the head was ſtuffed with bil- 
- They — 55 bs it, EE letdoux, prckes ace; x oter manar Re 
bog = e 3 but 2 * 
hecauſe R 2 1 5 [rrompente, French and 
ne 0 * N * patron hogs. 1. An inſfrument of martial aber foonded 
| og oſt vag gre mt b UP. | by the break. 
What 's the buſin 4 
2. Really ; y ; without fallacy. . Milton. 2 That ſuch a hideous os to ar ; | 
1 2s are efficaciouſly called, juſtified, -and 6 Tr r% 3 - _— * MPO" kg = | 
fined i pefealy hot. holy, * wy mund earl of Gloſter, that he is a manifold traitor, | 3 
ly; juſtly PEE let him appear by the _—_ 2 of the 
+ 1 ˖ eſpeare 1 
Right Sag is nothingelſe but the mind. fman As dit foolai 
| joiging of things truly, and as they are in * Hage 8 9 os trumpet's c | 
outh, | | He blew 
4 ase A flight affirmation, almoſt ex- | His „heard in Oreb ſince perhaps = 
pletive. 04. When ol deſcended, and perhaps once more 


To found at gen ral doom. Th angelick blaſt 
Filled all the regions. | Milton. 
The laft loud trumpet's wond'rous ſound 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 
+ And wake the nations under ground. Roſcommon. 
Things of-deep ſenſe we may in proſe unfold, 


— 


But they move more in lofty numbers told ; 
By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 
| We "oy that ſound, as well as ſenſe, perſuades. 
Malen. 
he trumpet's loud clangor 
- Excites us to arms, 
With ſhrillhotes of anger, 8 
And mortal alarms. Dryden. 


Every man is the maker of his own fortune, 
an of bis“ 


ſent for a paſs. Clarendon. 
was a king in the field, demanded by a trumpet in 


. what part he refided, that they might ayoid firing 
upon the royal pavilion. | en. 


3. One who celebrates; one who praiſes. | 


trumpets of the commendation of thoſe they fol- 


port honour from a man, and make him a return 
in envy. 
That great politician was pleaſed to have the 
greateſt wit of thoſe times in his intereſts, and to 

f bo the trumpet of his praiſes. ©. Dryden, 


To TRUMPET. v. a. 


the noun. J To publiſh by ſound of trum- 
pet; toproclaim: 

That I'did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence to form my fortunes 
May trumpet to the world. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

Why ſo tart a An 
Shakeſpeare, 


To trumpet ſuch 1 tidin 81 
They went Wich ſound of trumpet; for ey 
did nothing but publiſh and trumper all the re 
proaches they could deviſe againſt the Iriſh, 


Bacon's War with Ions 


| 
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Among our forefathers, the enemy, when: there : 


Glorious . followers, who make -themſelves as | 


low, taint buſineſs for want of ſecrecy, and ex- | 


J 
* n 


Bacon. 


trompetter, Fr. from 


— 
— * 
. — 


r 
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'TrxuUMPETER. 2. from „ 
I. One who ſounds a trumpet. 
Tu ers, 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Shak. 
As they returned, a herald and trumpeter from 
the Scots overtook them. Ha d. 
Their men lie ſecurely ech in a cloud 

And a trumpeter hornet to battle ſounds loud. 
Dryden. 


An army of ters would give as great a 
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1 Ong abo proclaims, publiſhes, or de- 


"* Buch 
© How came fo tliany thouſands to fight, and Aie 


| in the ſame rebellion ?. why were they deceived 


into it by thoſe ſpiritual z Who followed 
—_ with — alarms 8 damnation if the | 
e life, fortune, and all, in that whic 
impoſtors called the cauſe of God? + South, 
Scopes. A fiſh, * _ Ainfworth. 
Tay” MPET-FLOWER. 7; . [ karge, 1 
A tubulous flower. *T 
Tru MPET-TONGUED. adj 
tongue. Having tongues 
a trumpet. 
wa lend, ths Duncan's virtues * 1 3 
| 1 Ike angels, trumpet- ton 
: The deep damnation of his Akin 5. 4. 


adj. (trumpet and. 


Sbateſbear s: Macbeth. 
Ta v'u PLIKE, * Reſembling a trum- 


pet. . 29 

: A breaſt of backe, a voyce 

 InfraQt and trumplile. 

To Trxu"ncate. v. a; [trunco, Latin. 
To maim ; to lop; to cut ſhort. 


1 


The act of lopping or maimi 


n 
Txv"NCHEORN.. 2. /. Wes, French.) 
1. A ſhort ſtaff; a club; .a cudgel.. 

| With his n he fo rudely Sroke 


: Cymocles * that twice him fore'd his fopt re- 
q voke. 


Set limb to limb, and thou art far the 

* Thy hand is but a finger to my fiſt; 

Thy leg is a ſtick ee with this truncheon. 
Shakeſpearte 


| of lead tied IN eee 
1 
One with a broken FIT EE, vw 


2. A ſtaff of command. 

| Tube hand of Mars? 

Beckon'd with fiery truncheon my retire: Su 
No ceremony that to great ones *longs, 

The marſhal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 

Become them with one half ſo good a grace, 

As mercy does. Shateſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


To Trxu"NCHEON. w; a. [from the noun.]. 
' To beat wich a truncheon. i 
Captain! thou abominable cheater 1 If captains 
were of my mind, they would truncheon you out 
ir names en you n you earned 
| \ Shakeſpeare. 
Tauxcnzonn" ER. nf — truncheon, ] 


: of taking 
them. 


One armed with a truncheon. 


who cried out, Chibs+ when I might ſee from far 
. ſome:forty trunc beonters draw to her ſuccour. 
; Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


T7 Tav' ur k- . u. 


roll; to bowl pres, 
75 BR the four firſt it is heayed up-by ſeveral aw 


r th Addiſon's SpeFator « 


* 


Or bobtail tike, or trundle- tail. 
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/ whor like thoſe military muſicians, content eg. 
ſelves vi . Tubs. + nds 
e ng Fete Fiend ol 4 0 


' Where there iv an to be ene of wi 
| * wr 


57. 


Tauxn ca rTIox. 2. / [ from. truncate.) 


S . * 


The Engliſh een of them with plummets 


Dod. 


I miſt the meteor once, and hit that woman, 


[ trondeler, Picard 
French; tnendl, a bowl, Saxon. 'To 


: dees intermixed with proper breathing places, and 
at laſt trundles down in 4 continued line of dac- 


Tav- N DLE. N [rpendl, Saxon.) Any 
round rolling thing. 
Tav- N DLE TAIL. 2. /. Round tail. 
7 Ne 8 cuts! 5 
H d or ſpaniel, brache;or;Jym,. 1 + 4 
* bobtai Ake, 4 Shak. K. hn 


Tau, 
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* «a + h 
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1Fancns, Lak. Yew, Fr 
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þ Un n. . 
bre 


he bey which at ki my princely romby 
And ſockt my verdure out on 't, 
About the moſly I wound me oy, 
For high from ground the branches would re 
ö TR utmoſt reach. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Rata *twixt em all, the 3 vine 
roun 


D 
de . rgeſt trees Give Gods 2 
chan ſome Hieninutive ants, and yet every ſeed 
* perfect plant, with a trunk, branches, and 
ves, incloſed in a ſhell. Bentley. 


2. N. 5 body without the limbs of an au- 


The charm and venom which they drunk 
Their blood with ſecret filth infected hath, 

«Being diffuſed through the ſenſeleſs trunk. & . 
Thou bring'ſt me happineſs and peace, ſon John; 

But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare, wither'd rrunt. Shak. Henry IV. 

3+ The main body of any thing. | 
The large. zrunks of the veins diſcharge the re- 
fluent blood into. the next adjacent trunk, * by 


on to the heart. 1 
4. [Trenc, French,] A cheſt for man ; 


* ſometimes a ſmall cheſt commonly lined 
Neither . coffer, cheſt, trunk, well, — 
but he hath: an abſtract for the remembrance of 
{ ſack places. Shakeſpeare. 
Some odd fantaſtick lord-would fan 

N trunks, and all my drudgery do. Dryden. 
ere a young man earned to dance, there 

ha d to ſtand an old trunk in the room; the 
idea of which had ſo mixed itſelf with the turns 
- bf all his dances, that, though he could dance ex- 
- cellently well, yet it was only whilſt that trunk 
. was there; nor could he perform well in any other 
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its due pation 1 in the room. 
Vour poem ſunk, 
And ſent in quires to line a trunk: 
If Qill you be diſpos'd to thyme, 


Locke. 


— 


| 


ö | Go try your hand a ſecond time. Swift, 
_ The proboſcĩs of an 9 or other 
| 1 Leviathan that at his gills 


» Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out a ſea. Air. 

When elephant *gainſt elephant did rear 
His trunk, and caftles juftled in the air, 
My fword thy way to victory had ſhown, 


© Lg 


: 


D 


2 N , 
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. Clay are blown. 
In rolls of parchment trunks, the mouth "NEE 
laid to the one end and the ear to the other, the 
ſound is heard much farther than in the open air. 
* Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
In a ſhooting trunk, the longer it is to a cer- 
tain limit, the ſwifter and more forcibly the air 
dri ves the pellet. Ray. 
To Tauxk. v. a. [trunco, Latin,] To 
truncate ; to maim; to lop. 
Large 3 of blood out of the trunked ſtock 
Forth guſhed, like water ſtreams from riven rock. 


Spenſer, 
Tav'x KED. adj, [from truxk.] Having 
a trunk. 
She is thick ſet with ſtrong and well trunbed 
trees. Hebel. 
"TRUNK-HOSE.- 7. 


. {trunk and hoſe, } 
Large breeches Wm worn. | 


The ſhort erunk-boſe ſhall ſhow thy foot and knee 
Licent-ous, and to common eye-fight free; 
And with a bolder ſtride, and looſer air, 


Mingled wich men, a man thou muſt appear. Prior. 
Taulnxioxs. u. %. [trognons, French.] 

The knobs or bunchings of a gun, that 

bear it on the cheeks of a carriage, 


Bailey. 
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place, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other trunk, had i 


2. Charge 


6. 4 long tube through which pellers'of 3. 


Obſolete. 


188 ; 
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7 Yoon; „ , lis ? at} Ss 8e 


ol thruſting or puſhing. 
N — AR 6 and 
, e cee ROI PANS 
1 Nr 


A hernia would (Ne "2nd the 
to the trouble of wearing a truſi. 


2. Funk; ty any thing thruſt cloſe 


pedler he did wend, 
inpa uſer trifles at his back, 
babies, and glaſſes in his packe, | 


The rebels firſt won the plain at bite t 
by aſſault, and then _ * nd on the top, 
by carrying ug great truſſes of hay defore 1 
dead their ſhot. Carew. 
An a wes willing tor moothful of freſh 
graſs to knap upon, in W for a heartleſs 
truſs of ſtraw. 'L' Eftrange. 
| The fair one devoured a. . truſs of ſallet, and 
drank a full bottle to her ſhare, Addiſe Specator. 


3. Trouſe; breeches. Obſolete. 


To Tauss. v. 4. [trouſſer, Fresch. To 
pack up cloſe. together. 


1 


and-untight, in this author is well grounded, finely | 
framed, and ſtrongly traſſed up together. Spenſer. 
Some of them fend the ſcriptures. before, truſs 
up bag and baggage, make themſelves in 3 _ 
neſs, that they may fly from city to 2 
You might have trſſed him and all his woo 
into-an eel- Kin. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Tauvsr. 2. % [rrauf, Runick.] 


1. Confidence; reliance on another, 
What a fool- is honeſty | and truſt, his ſworn 
brother, a very ſimple gentleman. Sbaleſpegre. 
My misfortunes may be of uſe to credulous 
maids, never · to. put too much * in deceitful 


mens Swift. 
received in confidence. 
Expect no more from ſervants than is juſt 3 

RewaiFthem well, if they obſerve their truſt. 
| Denbam. 
In my wretched caſe 't will be more juſt | 

Not to have promis'd, than deceive your truſt, 
Dryden. 
"Thoſe ſervants may be called to an account 
-who have broken their truſt. Davenant. 


Confident opinion of any event. 


His truft was with th' Eternal to be deemed 
Equal in ſtrength, Milton. 


4. Credit given without examination, 


% — 


>. 


of; 


| 


their aſſent by lazily enſlaving __ minds to the 
dictates of others. ; Locke, 


5- Credit on promiſe of payment. 
Ev'n ſuch is time, who takes on truſt 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 


6.- Something committed to one's faith. 
They cannot ſee all with their own eyes; they | 
muſt commit many great truſts to their miniſters. 
Bacon. | 
Thou the ſooner 
Temptation found'ſt, or over potent charms, 
To violate the ſacred truſt of filence +» 
Depoſited within thee. , Milton's An en. 
Our taking of a truſt doth not. rogge us to 
diſobey our Lord, or do any evil thing. Kertlewell. 


7. Depoſit; ſomething committed to 
charge, of which an account muſt be 
given. 


Although the advantages one man poſſefſeth 
more than another, may be called hjs property 


God they are only a ruft. 


ty 


. 


$ 


What! F moſt Engliſhavriters uſeth to be looſe | 


Moſt take things upon truſt, and miſemploy ; 


And pays us but With age and duſt. Raleigh, | 


1 


with reſpe& to other men, yet with N to [TRU“STIN ESS. 1. he 


Behold, 1 cotamit my davghter voto ches 
Nun wherefore do nab entree her ev. 


9. State of him to whom ſomething is "hin 
truſted. 
| ſerve kim dy, that will purine i 


Shakeſpeare's Xin 
ted out of his cold | aw 


| d b 
| eſe he was N SS 


To Ta ver. v. 4. Chrom the 8334 
1. „ ee ace confidence in; to con 


torn in pieces ere rage, 5 
With wind. Ba Fen, 
2. To believe; to credit. 
hae . 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. To admit in confidence. to the Power 
over any thing. | 
When you lie down, with a bort com- 
mit yourſelf into the hands of your faithful Cre. 
atorz and when y you have doge, truft him with , 
yourſelf as you muſt do when 8 dying. Tayl, 
4+ To commit with confidence 
Give me good fame, ye pow rs, ant nabe me juſt, 
This much the rogue to publick eats will bj 


A 14 1 


2 
* 


In private then: When wilt thou, mighty fove, 

My wealthy uncle from this world remove? Bind. 
/ Whomwith your pow'r and FE Sir, you truſt, 
No to ſuſpect, is vain. 
5. To venture confidently, 

Fool'd by thee to tru „ =, 

6. To fell upon cr 1 
To TRUsr. v. u. 
1. To be confident of ſomethin future. 


1 truſt to come unto you, and ſpeak ace to face, 


2 Jobs, 
From this grave, this duſt, 
| My God ſhall raiſe me up, I . Ralligb. 
$7 Whom 1 truſted to be my friend, all I had as 
in his power, and, by God's bleſſing I was never 
- deceived in my truſt. Fill, 


2. To have confidence; to rely; 3 to de- 
pend without doubt. 

The iſles ſhall wait 18 me, and on mine arm 

ſhall they trat. Iſaiab, li. 5, 

The Lord is a buckler to all that cuff in him, 

2 Sam. xxii. 


S'n ne'er ſhall burt them more who rightly tru 
In this his ſatisfaction. a Milt. 


3. To be credulous z to be won to 31 
fidence. 
Well you may fear too far 50 
——Safer than eruft too far,  halgpears 
4. To expect. 15 : 
The fimplicity of the goat ſhews us what an bo- 
neſt man is to truft to that keeps a. knave com- 
pane ., 1 RP ” Era. 
Tausrz- E. 2. / from truft.] . 
1. One entruſted with any thing. 
Having made choice of fuch a confeſſor that you' 
may truſt your foul with, fincerely open your heart 
to him, and look upon bim only as he is a trufe 
from God, commiſſioned by him as his miniſteriil 
deputy, to hear, judge, and abſ>lve you, 
._ Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 


2. One to whom ſomething is committed 


for the uſe and hehoof of another. 

You are not the traftees of the publick liberty; 
and if you have not right to petition in a crows, 
mych leſs to intermeddle in the management of 
affairs. | 1 Dryden« 
'Tav'sTER. 2. [from truſt.) One who 
truſts. 

Nor ſhall you do mine ear that is 


To make it rrufter of your own report 
Againſt yourſelt. * Shakeſpeare's Hani 


from fraß. ] Ho- 


L 


: 
* 


- 


: 


* ” 


| 


o * 4 "= -- - Sh 4 


Swift. | 
2 


math ; fidelity ; fai 


| ulneſs. 6 | 


OS 


19 4 

11 88. from A 

ri] 'A 
| nord elegant, bu'our of aſe | 


I beheld thig fickle trufleſs ftate . 
ol ain world's _—_ Spenſer. | | 
ray SV. 7 rom #r«/? 1 
1. Honeſt; thfab'; true ; (fit to * 
truſted. 
x Lap by un 128 
Before we met, that 8 — was given, 
: "ſquire, did run 
| Like 10 6 #09, 208 "I 
between us. ſpeare” 
ky le remoreth away the ſpeech of the 
taketh away the ee Foal gr: 0 
5 . . 

Gi yomar hib eraſty ſlave has ſent. 
* Dryden's Indian E 
Theſe prodigious treaſures which flowed in, to 
bim, be buried under en by the hands of his 
moſt truſty flaves. 
2. Strong; ſtout; ſuch as will not fail. 
When he ſaw no power might prevail, 

His rruſty ſword he called to his aid, Spenſer. 
The neighiog ſteeds are to the chariot ty d, 


The truſty weapon fits. on ev ry fide. Dryd. u. 
TRUTH. 1. . [<peopSa, Saxon. 

1. The contrary to falſehood; conform 
of notions. to things, 

All truths are equal, wveritas non ** 
minus. 


e. 


Lear. 


Ki 


— 


ac 
ilkins. 
That men are pubeſcent at the year of twice 


\ ſeven, is accounted a punctual truth. 
Perſuaſive words, impregn d 

With reaſon to her ſeeming and with HY Mile. 
This clue leads them through the. mizmaze of | 
opinions and authors to truth and certainty. Locke, 


2. Conformity. of words to thoughts. 

Shall truth tail to keep her word ? - Milton. 

Truth is the joining or —— of ſigns, as 
. the things fignified agree or di 

z Purity from falſehood, 


Brown, 


So young and true. 
—— Let it be ſo, ma rruch then be thy 1 
ee 
4. Right opinion. # | 


- But, ſelf-devoted from the prime of youth 
To life ſequeſter*d, and aſcetic truth, 

With faſting mortify'd, worn out with tears, 
And bent beneath the load of fey” 'nty ears. ants. 


5. F idelity; q conſtancy. | 
The thoughts of paſt eater wit truth, | 

I be beſt of all bleflings below. 

6. Honeſty ; virtue. 

The money 1 tender for him in the court; 3 


If this will not ſuffice, it muſt appear 
That malice bears down trutbz. 8 


7. It is uſed ſometimes by way of con- 
ceſſion. 


% 


crumbs which fall.” 


8. Exactneſs; conformity to rule. 


of the iron work. . 


9. Reality; real ſtate of things. 


In truth, what ſhould any prayer, framed to the 
miniſter's hand, require, but only ſo to be read as 
- behoveth ? 

There are innumerable. truths with which we 
ate wholly unacquainted. | Beatrie. 


* 


reality. 3 


of a truth; Lord, he king of falls "hive de- 
ſtroyed the nations * 2 Kings, . 


Vos. II. L 


* 


* 


and | 


Addiſon, | 3. Lo examine as a judge. 


ity 


d 


She (aid, truth, Lord: "yet the dogs. eat of the 
Matthew, XV. 27 · 


Ploughs to 80 true gepepd much upon the truth 
Mortimer : Huſbandry. 1 


Hooker. 


Io, Of a TxuTE, of is Tbrk. Ta] | 


"POS 


The ag of Weiche Mo 


+ RG 
miſtakes if they diflinguifh' not 
| N levity unto themſelves, and in 2 
e eee eien 
T3 Brown's V: Fan 


7 Tr 1. v. ad [ trier, French. b 
1. To examine; to make experiment of. 
Some among you have beheld me fighting, - 


C dy £7 


1 * He cannot be a fe. man, 
Not being tried-and tutor'd in the world. Shakes. 
"4 Doch not the ear try words, and the mouth caſte 
meat? Job. 


ledge or experience 


FI * 


0% Milton. 
Bome to far ur ſhall be ſold, 


Or cry che Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden. 
With h me the roc 5 of Scylla you have 1 

'Th' inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy'd ; 

What greater ills hereafter can you bear? Dryden. 


4. To bring before a Jodeln tribunal. 


1 
Phatical. 


; 


Sf their country, qurſt not ty the matter by the 


2 . . 
I'l try it out, and give Sag, 44 
n's Sacchi. 
6. To act on as a teſt, 
45 The fire ſev'n times tried this 


Sev'n times tried that j udgment is, 
Which did never chuſe amiſs. Sha 


ö 


„ 2. 7 thinks; 1 9 


— ——— 


Come try upon N you babe ſeen me, | 
; nbd | 


2. To experience; to aſſay; to have know-] 
Thou Eno n only good ; but evil haſt not . 


| 


To bring to a deciſion : With our em- 


Nicanor, hearing of their courageouſneſs to fight | 


7 v 0 
* Nager — Nr ns" 


661 Tc 


A fot like nr 4 
his d optick tube © over eg \ 
| Throgyi | , bia op u ye " 


$6 £4} 
This bears un it out at the ſurface of the 
\-carthy the tar op pat the tubes and. veſſels of the 


vegetables thereon,” #oodward's Natural Hiſtory 
Tv's 5x CIE. 160 tubercule, Fr. from u- 
berculum, Latin. ] A ſmall ſwelling or 


exereſcence on the body; 2 pimple. 
By what'degrees the Merch ariſe, ©. 
How flow, or quick, they ripen latv fie. Sow, 
A conſumption of the hings, without an ulcera- 
tion, arrives through * rr 0 or a 2 tus 
Bertl. AAA ri | 
Tu"pzrOZE.n/- A flower. ; 
The ſtalks of euberoſe run up four foot high, 
more or leſs; the common way of planting them 
is in pots in Mareh, in good earth. Mortim. Huſb. 
Eternal ſpring, with ſmiling verdure, here 
Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful year ; 
The tuberoſe ever breathes, and violets blow. Garth. 


Tov B8ROUS. ad, R rpg 2.44 from 
tuber, Latin, | aving prominent knots 


or excreſcences. 
Parts of tuberous hamatite ſhew.ſeveral yarieties 


in = cruſts, ftriature, and IM of _ 
S, diva 


To” ene adj. from tubus, Latin. ] 
Reſembling a pipe or trunk; confiſting 
of a pipe 3 long and hollow z fiſtular., 

Hle hath a tubular or pipe · like ſnout reſembling 
that of the eee, or horſe · fiſh. 

-. Grew's Muſeum. 


* 
Ts 


975 


þ 
| 


Tv EULATED.: 


Sure he who firſt the paſſage try'd © 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron arm'd his fide, 


7. To bring as toa teſt. _ 
The trying” of your faith worketh patience. 1 


mes, I. 3. 


* 


ts 


a 
They open to themſelves at length ok; way 
p hither, under long obedience gd. Milton. 
'8. To eſſay; z to attempt. | 
| Let us try advent'rous work. Milton. 
9. To purify; to refine. ih 
Aſter life 
Try'd i in ſharp tribulation, and refin'd | 
By faith and faithful works, - - — 


10. To uſe as means. 
To eaſg her cares, the force of * ſhe tries : 


_- 


eyes. _ 
'To TRV. v. 1. To endeavour ; w at- | 
tempt ; to make eſſay. 


He firſt deceas'd, ſhe for a little 77% 
To live without 2 8 * d it * and died. 


, 
[ 
| 


Still wakes her mind, though Numbers ſeal her | 
&; Swift. 4 


adj. from tubulus, Lat.] 
Tu'puLovs. + ; Fiſtular 3 longitudinal- 
1 hollow). 


The teeth of vipers are /ubulated fol thi a 
ance of the poiſon into the wound they make; but 
their hollowneſs doth not reach to the top of the 
"tooth. _ ', Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 


'Tyv"BULE, n/. [rabulus, Haw, ] A ſmall 


pipe, or fiſtular body. £ 
As the ludus nr Penna apt 4 fs ihe nodules 
have in them ſea-ſhells that were incorporated with 
them during the time of their formation at the de- 
luge, ſo theſe tones had then incorporated with 
them teſtaceous /ubules, related to the Gphuncy)i, 
.or rather the vermiculi marini. ris” on + 


2 French e Italian. I. 
1. A long narrow word. 

If he by chance eſcape your venom'd tuck, 
Dur purpoſe may hold there. Shakeſpeare*s 21 t. 
Theſe being prim'd, with force he labour'd- 
To free's ſword from. retentive ſcabbard; 

And after many a painful pluck, 


* 


7 
* 


1 
? 4 * 


— 
4 
* 


1 


Up and try. 1 Moo 
TUB. 2. / [ rubbe, tobbe, Dutch. ] 


1. A large open veſſel of wood. 


In the Eaſt Indies, if you ſet a tub of water open 
in a room where cloves are kept, it will be ry aig 
dry in twenty-four hours. Bacen's Nat. Hi 

Fogg fetch their ee from the Cynic 2. 


; Milton. 
sbilful coopers hoop their abs 
With Lydian and with Phrygiam dubs. Hudib. 


2. A ſtate of ſalivation; ſo called, becauſe | 


* 


i 


| 


tub. 


Bas x 43 


IA 1 Je the flaves _ 

For tubs and baths, bring. down the el 0 
outh | 

To 


\Touzs. 1. . | tube; Fr. tubus; Latin. 
| Pires a FO za long hollow 


A 
v. 


Wiitton. |: 


Ii 


the patient was formerly n in a 


' cub-falt, and the Get," Shakeſpeare's Timon. | 


bk 


From ruſty durance he bail'd ruck. 4 Liudidras: | 
2. A kind of net. 


The tuck. is narrower meſhed,” and ecke 
ſcarce lawful with a long bunt in the midſt. Carew. 


To Tuck. v. a. (from. ann German. ] 

To preſs. FIT" inner. 
1. To gather into a narrower compaſs; to 
55 together 4 hinder from ſpread... 


ing. al up her veſtments like a Spartan Ur- 
we and marched directly forwards to the utmoſt 
ſummit of the promontory. , "Fadiſere 
The ſex, at the ſame time they are letting Fe 
their ſtays, ate fucking vp their peteicoats,' which 
- grow: ſhorter * 7 82 . day. 
Addi en $ Gesu 
The followin o 190 of female firſt N up their 
garments to the Mauss engel ir arme to 
the alr. «4 } 671 7532 1 70 
Dick adept! tack back thy bc, Rs Het; 
A341 will pour into thy ear. 


Yy 


— 


| 
| 
| 
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2. A cluſter; a plump. | | 
Going a little aide into the wood, where many | 


14 
different faſbions, chat he 
f e, who is hot to 
inge in ſy an 
ke on 


Tote en ER. 7. 1 
that ſhades the breaſt of —— 

A female ornament by ſome called a twcher, and 
by others the neck-piece, beings flip. of fine linen 
or. muſlin, uſed to run 1 ind of ruffle 

round verge of 8. 
* ie Au " . 
TwertrsohAxck. 1. J. Tue ſound of 


the tucket,, An ancient inſtrument of 
muſick. 1 
Let the trump ſound | 
ketſonance to t. 
| ay Ms 3 Fare 's Henry V. 
Tv” BL. #. [rayean, French. The anus. 
Stinner. 
Tuv'rs DAN. . , [t ax, Saxon; zuy, | 
3 Mars.] he "Third 1 25 of the 


week. 

TUFT. 3. % Ltuſe, French. 

1 A num A 41 threads ] ribbands, 
- Aowery leaves, or any ſmall bodies 
Joie together, 


n ſweet brier, a fine tuft, or bruſh of E 
I of 0 divers colours, you Ac ever find full of white 
Worms. Bacon. 


It is notorious for its goatich ſmell, and twfts not 
en 1 beard of that animal. 


A tu 


More againſt 
daiſies on a flow'ry lea. Dryden. 


Midſt che deſert fruicful l 


rere [from rat.] Adorned with 
tut. Nt 


** 
1. To pull with 


r en in e I v2 


wien 
The eynoſure * 4 Cans 


6 IN,, "Mi : 


crown'd with ta ſtad trees and hcloging eorg, | 
" Like verdant iſles the ſable waſte adorn.: - Pope. | 


A word of no authority. 

Let me ſtrip thee of thy 
thy ambrofial ores, - 
UG. v. a. [teizan, 


—2 coat, 5 * 
bomſon's 8 
vecgan, San. 
ength long continued 
in the utmoſt n; to draw. 


No more tug one another thus, nor moil your- 
ſelves; receive * * By 

Priſe equal; conqueſts crown to 
| "this (Oe, * Chapman's __ 
as: Theſe two maſſy | 

| | With horrible confuſion to and fro | © 
he ſhook, till down they came, and drew 

e heads of all that ſat beneath 


He tu 


Milton. 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 
There ſweat, there ſtrain, tug the e oar. 
2. To pull ; to pluck. | 
I mean to tug it, and to cuff you ſoundly. 


—Q 


villars 1 


The 1 whole roof after them with burſt of thunder. 


— 


' car ing ſtream their manſion place, 


Edg'd round with moſs and tufts of a 


7 
The male among birds often appears in a creſt, | 
comb, a twft of feathers, or a natural little plume, | 


erected Uke a An on the top of the head. 
F Addiſon's Spectator. 


times before ſhe delighted to walk, her eyes were 

ſaluted with a tu 
with the ſhade 
breed a fearful kind of devotion to look upon it. 


Sidney 
My houſe is at the tu 
a An i nd lie 

Girt with th' unmeaſur'd ſea; and is fo nie, 
That in the midſt I ſaw the ſmoke ariſe, 
Through tufts of trees. 8 
8 With high woods the hills were crown'd; 
With tufts the valleys, and each fountain fide 
With borders long the rivers. Milton's Par. Left. 

Under a tuft of ſhade, that on a green | 
Stood whiſp*ring ſoft, by a freſh fountain fide 
They ſat them down. Milton's Pay 


e Lo 
To Turr. v. a. —— 


Sit beneath 5 ſhade 


Of ſolemn oaks, that tft the ſwelling erste, 
Thrown graceful round. mſon. 


TurTAFFETY, . /. bs rom tufted and 
taffety.] A villous kind of filk. 
His chaths were ſtrange, tho" coarſe, and , 
tho* bare: 
_ Sleeveleſs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet; but it was now, ſo much ground was ſeen, 
| Become tafftaffety. Donne. 
Torr. adj. [from ff. ] Growing i in 
tufts or cluſters. 
There does a ſable cloud 2 
Turn forth her filver lining on the night, ' 
And caſt a gleam over this tufted an! Mitten. 


: 


of trees fo cloſe ſet together, as | 
moon gave through it, it might | 
of olives hard by. Shak. 

Chapman. | 


To adorn with a tuft. | 
A doubtful word, not authoriſed by any | 


Thus galley-ſlaves rug willing at their oar, 
Content to work in proſpect of the ſhore; 


| We have been tupging a great while againſt. the 
ſtream, and have almoſt weathered our point; a 
ſtretch or two more will do the work; but if, in- 
ſtead of that, we ſlacken our arms and drop our 
oars, we ſhall be hurried back to the place from 


whence we ſet out. Addiſon on the War. 

2. To labour ; to contend; to ſtruggle. 
Caſt your good counſels | 

Upon his paſſion; let myſelf and fortune 

| Tug for the time to come. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

His face is black and full of blood, 
His hands abroad diſplay'd, as one that graſp t 
And tugg'd for life. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


their liberty, with a no leſs magnanimous than 
conſtant pertinacy. | Howe. 
Go now with ſome daring drug, 
Bait thy diſeaſe, and while they tug, 
Thou to maintain the cruel ſtrife, 
Spend the dear treaſure of thy life, Craſhaww. 


Tus. 2. / [from the verb.] Pull per- 
formed with the utmoſt effort. 


Downward by the feet he drew ; 
The trembling daſtard: at the eng he falls, 


— 


walls, Dryden. 
pulls hard. 

Tu1'TION, nm. % [tuitio; from tutor, Lat.] 
Guardianſhip ; ſuperintendent care 


care of a guardian or tutor. 
A A folly for a man of wiſdom to put himſelf un- 
dier the tuition of a beaſt, Sidney. 
They forcibly endeavour to caſt the churches, 


* 


under my care and tuitin, into the moulds they | 
King Charles. 


' have ee to their defgns, 


| 


Shakeſpeare's 8 
| There leaving him to his — 
SBecur'd from the purſuit of foes, 

And wanting nothing but a ſong, 
And a well tun'd theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain | 
His tugg d ears ſuffer'd with a ſtrain. Ea. 
To Tv Ge WV, A. , - 8 
1. To pull; to draw. 
The meaner ſort will tug luſtily at one om 
There i is tugging and pulling this way and 
way . Co 


But would not work at all, if not conſtrain'd before. | 
Dryden. | 


They long wreſtled and ſtrenuouſſy tugged for | 


"i 


[au. 5. . . ralige, 121 


flower. 
7 Gn propertjer of a goofiou are, 7, I 
- have a tall ſtem. 40045 ſhould op 


\ ſtand erect ; the flower ſhould be of a 


| 


— — — 


Vaſt ruins come along, rent from the ſmoking | 


Tu'ccGer. . 7. [from tage] One that | 


| and teſtaments, they come Tr * A man. 


3. To roll about. 
0 


rte dependy ers 
Nl deſign of hole oe 
in the civil and 9 aden tio dis 


AE IE 
When fo much exurh's 


is put into th 
"wu with them — Rady delights the? 
that they may perceive that thoſe under whoſe. tui- 


anne . 


ſix leaves, three within, and three without, the 
former being larger than the latter. 3. Their bot. 
m ſhould be proportioned to their top; their up. 
part ſhould-be rounded off, and not terminate 

in a point.\ 4, The leaves when ſhould 
neither turn inward nor bend 6utward, but rather 
middling 


fize, neither over large nor too ſmall, 8. The 
| ripen ſhould be ſmall .and * * arifing quite 
from the bottom of the flower. The my vp 
not be yellow, but of a brown For wig They an are 
generally divided into three claſſes, viz, præcoces, 
or early flowers; medias, or middling flower; 
and ſerotines, or late flowers. The earl blowing 
tulips are not near ſo fair, nor riſe half f high as 
the late ones, but are chiefly valued for appearing 
ſo early in the ſpring. Miller, 
The tulip opens with the ring, and ſhuts with 
the ſetting ſun. " Hahewil,, 
Why tulips of one volour produce ſome of an. 
apr 2 through all, ſtill eſcape «blue 
| + © Brown's Vulgar Erriuri. 
To'rieTREE. 2. /½ A tree. 


Te TU MEL E. v. a. [tomber, Fr. tonne. 
en, Dutch ; tombolare, Italian. ] 


1. To fall; to come ſuddenly and violently 
to the ground. 
Though the treaſure 


Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
Anſwer me. Sha 


To ſtand or walk, to riſe or tumble, 

As matter and as motion jumble. Pris, 
Siſyphus lifts his tone up the hill; which car- 

ried to the top, it immediately tumbles to the bot. 
tom. Addiſon, 
2. To fall in 875 quantities tumultu- 
- ouſly. 
When riches . by the courſe of inheritance 


Bacon, 


I ſaw at the bottom of one | tree A n 
bound with many garters hand and foot, fo as well 
he might tumble and toſs. © Side. 

Glo'ſter ſtumbled, and in falling ſtruck me 
Into the tumbling a of the main. 

Shakeſpeare's Richard Ill, 


4. To play tricks by various librations of 
e body, 
Reform our ſenſe; and teach then men t obey; 

They "ul leave their tumbling, if you lead 1 * 


"oh Tu MBLE., v. a. 
1. To turn over ; to throw-about by way 
of examination. 

When it came to the ears of Maximilian, and 
tumbling it over and over in his thoughts, that he 
ſhould at one blow be defeated of the marriage of 
his coughs and his own, he loſt all — 

A tumbling his th — 4 
man b ou 

them into E- gives om A — Sno 
tion, which: works them into a finer body. 
Collier on Pride. 

„ They tumbled all their little quiyers o er, 
| To chuſe propitious ſhafts. Prin. 
rch of 


— 


The mind often ſets itſelf on work in ſea 


2. To throw by chance or violence. 
- ſome hidden ideas; though ſometimes they 1 


* 272 5 by me 


3. BÞ 


Tu'MBLE. % [from the verb.] A fall. 


tree: why, ſays a paſſenger, I could have taught 2. Affected P53 falſe magnificence 3] of their king, whoſe only perſon oftentimes con- 
| you $ way to Limb, and never hurt En-. with puffy g eur; ſwelling mien; unſu <1. 12 the unruly people from a thouſand evil occa- 
J [Rantial greatneſs. a ons. Spenſer s State of Ireland. 
"Tu" MBLER. . Se. [from IVEY I ' His tile was rich of phraſe, but ſeldom in bold] 2+ Put into violent commotion ; itregu- 
1. One who ſhews, poſtures by — con- metaphors; and ſo far from the tumour, that * larly and confuſedl agitated. | 
tortions of body, or feats of activity. f rather wants a little elevation. W-tton The ftrong rebuff of. me ent cloud f 
It is not the power of tumour and bold looks . d him aloft. Milton. 


1 MBREL. 1. J. Lane, rrench.] A 


? That cart arreſt, and raiſe a common cry, 


i endl} have} ee tac eat tots | 
wybilene . F 
Wilt chou ſtill ern treac 
Fe tamble down thy huſband and ny, 
From top top of hofiourito diſgrace's feet? 
King Lycurgut, While he fought in yain 4 
Ms! friends to free, was tumbled on the lain. 


If a greater force-than his hotds bim mg or 
© ds him down, he is no longer free, Locke. | 


: 


$255 


A country-fellow got an unlucky tumble from 24 


What ſtrange agility and activeneſs do common 
tumblers W RING on the rope attain to by ex- 


erciſe ! Wilkins. 
Nic bounced r - ths ſpring equa] to That of | 
che nimbl 7 ers or 22 Arbutbnot. 


Never by tumbler thro? as ſhown 
Such kill in paſſing all, and pour! wha none. Pope. 
2. A large king glaſs.” 


dungcart. A 
Twifallow once endedy yet . and man, 
And compaſs that fallow as ſoon as ye can. Tuffer: 
My corps is in a tuprbril laid, among 
The filth and ordure, and inclos'd with dung; 


Da 
What ſhall I do with this beaſtly rwmbril ? 80 ie 
down and fleep, you ſot, | 


He ſometimes. rode in an open tumbril. 


TUMEFA'CT1ON, 2. /. Lranefatie, Lat.) 

Swelling. 

The common figns and effects of weak fibres, . 

are paleneſs, a weak pulſe, tumęfactions in the 

whole body. Arbutbnot. 

T6 Tu'MEFY.. v. 4. 

To ſwell; to make to ſwell. 174 

I applied three ſmall cauſticks N about 
the tumiſſad joint. Wiſeman's Su 

A conſumption actually begun is ov, KA | 

| parts of the lungs are knotted and rumefed Ly 

Blackmore. 


| For ſacred hunger of my gold I die. 


- 


tural remed 


on the paſſions of the multitude, 
75 Tuur. 


| To TuUMULATE. H. 1. [tumulo, Lat.] To 


| Tours "$8, adj. li., 


| TumvLio's:TyY., 


[ t umef⸗ acio, Latin. ] Till in loud tumult all the Greeks aroſe. 


CY 


* 


from thelr natural Nats by an abs” 
their bigneſs. Wiſeman, | 
Having diſſected this ſwelling vice, and ſeen} 
what it js that feeds the tumour, if the diſeaſe be 
founded in 1 the abating that Is the moſt na- 


the glands, cannat freely lip through. Blackmore. 


L' Eftrange: 
Among Ed to fence: 


trees about with ea 


ſwell, This-ſeems to be the ſenſe here, 
but I ſuſpect the word to be wrong. 


Urinous ſpirits, or volatile alkalies, are ſuch} 
enemies to acid, that as ſoon as they are put to- 
. gether; they tumulate and grow hot, and continue 
to fight till they i diſarmed or mortified _ 


ther 

i Lat. Fall 
1. 1. {. karate, 1 . 

Iineſs. 


| TUMULT. : 1. 1 [tumulte, Fr. 4 
Latin. ] 7 | 
1. A promiſcuous commotion in a multi- 


tude. | 
A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and a go- 
vernment overturned by it. L' Eftrange. 


of 


. 
4-4 g 
* 
5 ö 


3. Turbulent; 


With ireful taunts each other they oppoſe, 
; Pope. 
2. A multitude put into wild commotion. 
3. A ſtir; an irregular violence ; a wild 


. Wy 
What ſtir is this? what rzmrulrs in the heav'ns ? 
© Whence cometh this alarum and this noiſe ? Shak. 
Tumult and confuſion, all embroil'd. Milton. 


A fleſhy excreſcence, exceeding hard and tume- | 


by ſopple to demand extirpation. 
' Shary' 1 Il 
Tu MID. adj. [tumidus, Lat.] 
1. Swelling; puffed u 
2. Protuberant ; raiſe above the wind, 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, fo low 
Down ſunk. a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters, N Milton. 
3. 1 ; boaſtful ; puffy ; falſely ſub- 
lime. 
Though ſuch expreſſions may deln tumid and af- 
- piringz yet cannot 1 ſcruple to uſe ſeeming hy- 
3 in mentioning felicities, which make the 
igheſt hyperboles but ſeeming ones. _ Boyle. 


Tu"Morovs. adj. [from tumour.) 
1. Swelling-;z-protuberant. 


- Who ever ſaw any cypreſs or pine, dal below 


and above, and tumorous in the Ws, unleſs ſome 
diſeaſed plant ? Wotton. 
2. Faſtuous; vainly pompous ; ? _ fallely 
magnificent. 

According to their ſubject, theſe tles vary; 
for that which. is high and lofty, declaring excel- 
lent matter, becomes vaſt and tumorous, ſpeaking 
of b petty and inferior things. Ben Jonſon. 

is limbs were rather ſturdy than dainty, ſab. 


lime and almoſt twmorous in his looks and. gef. 


tures, 


TUMOUR, /#. , [tumer, Lat]. W b. 
ſwelling. 


1. A morbid 


1 


This piece of poetry, what can be noblor than 
the idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus 
raiſing a tumult among the elements, and recover- 


ing them out of their confuſioa, thus troubling 


and becalming nature? Addiſon's Spet#ator. 
Tumu"LTUARILY.. adv, [from tumultu- 


ary.] In a tumaltuary manner. 
TumMuU"LTUARINESSS x. . from tumul- 
tuary.] Turbulence; inclination or diſ- 


poſition to tumults or commotions, 
The tumultuarineſi of the people, or the factiouſ- 
neſs of preſdyters, gave — on to invent new 
models. King Charles. 
TumvU'LTUARY. adj. l rumultuaire, Fr. | 
from tumult.] 
1. Diſorderly; promiſcuous ; confuſed. 
Perkin had learned; that deere under com- 
mand uſed to conſult, and after to march in order, 
and rebels contrariwiſe; and obſerving their or- 
derly, and not tumultuary arming, doubted the 
worſt. 
My followers were at that time no way propor- 
tionable to hazard a tumultuary conflict. X. Charles. 
Is it likely that the divided atoms ſhould keep 
the ſame ranks in ſuch a variety of tumultuary agi- 
tations in that liquid medium? Glanville's Scepfs. 
2. Reſtleſs ; put into irregular commotion. 
Men who live without religion, live always in a 
tumultuary and reſtleſs ſtate, Atterbury. 


To TumMuU'LTUATE. b. . Lrumultuor, 


Lat.] To make a tumult. 


Bacon s Henry VII. 


p ids" oi 5 
o 4 
„ > 
iT © 
- 


[I 1 „nee, 16 which" Gi parts 1 Teuvixvsr 71678 FRY 


* apo 7 on ys agitation, . 
many firokes from the — the iqur ſeems 


3” 


parts. / 1 
Ty mv” egg adj [from * | | 


Government of the Tongue. 
"og he rm of knots and mar in any ES) f ueux, Fr 1 
e body, external or internal t degenerate 2 
at lengch into-an ulcer, ariſe from this, that forme 1. Violently carfied on by diforderly mul- 
parts of the blood becom prays. rhe by their fize of figure; © titudes, . 
- diſproportioned to the ſmall winding channels of | Many civil broils, and —— rebellions, they 


fairly overcame, by reaſon of the continual preſence _ 


is dire attempt; which-nigh the birth 


Now rowling, boils in his tumaltubut breaſt, 


And like a deviliſh engine back recoils 
Upon himſelf. . Milton's Paradiſe 8 
. The vital blood, that had forſook my heart, 
Returns again | in ſuch rumultucus tides, 
It quite o'ercomes me. ifs Cate, 
violent. 
Nought refts for me in this rowalizecs Mie, 
But to make open proclamation. Shakeſpeare, 
Furiouſly running in upon him with tumultuous 
ſpeech, he violently raught from his head his rich 


of ſables, 'T Knolles. 
2.7 . 


The winds began to ſpeak louder, and, as in a 
tumultuous kingdom, to think themſelves fitteſt in- 
ſtruments of commandment. Sidney. 

Tuuv'Lrvovs Lx. adv. [from tumultu- 
2 By act of the multitude; with 
confuſion and violence. 

It was done by edic̃t, not — z the ſword 


was not put into the people's hand. 
Bacon's Holy War. 


TUN. ». / [runne „Saxon; tonne, Dutch; 
tonne, tonneau, F rench. ] : 
A large caſk. 
As when a ſpark 

Lights on a heap of powder, laid 
Fit for the tun, ſome magazine to tore . 
Againſt a rumour'd war, kon. 
2. A pipe; the meaſure of two hogſheads. 
3. Any large quantity proverbially. | 

J have ever follow'd thee with hate, 
Drawn tuns of e out of thy country's breaſt. 


\ Shakeſpeares 
4. A drunkard ; in burleſque. 


Here 's a tun of — to come, 
Og from a treaſon- tavern rolling home. Dryden, 


8. The weight of two thouſand pounds. 
A cubick ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to 


contain a tun, 
So fenced about with rocks and lets, that, with- 


cannot be brought into the haven. 
. Dryden has uſed it for a perimetrical 


or propriety. 
A tun about was every pillar. there; 
A poliſh'd mirrour ſhone not half ſo clear. Deydews 


To Tun. v. a. [from the noun. ] TO put 
into caſks ; to barrel. 

If in the muſt, or wort, while it worketh, * 
it be tunned, the burrage ſtay a time, and be often 
4 changed with freſh, it will make a ſovereign drink 


for melancholy. , Bacon. 
The ſame fermented juice degenerating into vi- 


N 


| ſame Juice tunned up, arms itſelf with tartar. 


-  Boyle's Works. 

Tu"NABLE. adj. [from tune. ] Harmoni- 
dus; male | 

| \'Yy a A cry 


out knowledge of the paſſages, a boat of ten uns 
Heyn. i 


meaſure, I believe without precedent | 


negar, yields an acid and corroding ſpirit. The l 
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e Hard a are = ways of truth, es to Walk; 
© Bmovthon the tongue difcours'd, plealing to ch ear, 
Ane as lean pipe or fong. © Pen. 
AY tunable ſounds, whereof human vojceis' one, 
a Made dy 4 regular vibration of the ſonorous 


body, and undulation. Y. 12 er to 


a 
ee ib 1 V are not n tu 


Wer. 
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ret or ſt 


barmony, ra 


[Tos NEE Us. ach. [tune 


811 


8 «4 harmonious. | Ls ARRAE xs 
12 5 enn Car. , | mT _Garth's Preface to: 4 « 18 4 9 55 We 

u KADLEN Bas, 1. from runable.] Har-“ With'chant of tuneful bids reſounding love, Mile. 

. mony; ouſneſs;- q:.* "Earth ſmiles with four wan laughs che 


e from tunable:] Har- 
3 me odiQuſly,, 
Abri . Fro th and 4h.) Al 


þ potion 2 W 
TUNE. 1. 79 But zan, Swed. ; 55 

Ital, lone, Fr. forus, Lat.] 1 
1. Tune irt gt. of notes put 


IX 


bl 


> he to ing a raven's nap? 
Whoſe N72 tune bereft my vital pow'rs? Shak. 
Tunes and airs have in chemſelves ſome nit 
with dhe affections; as merry tunes, doleful- tanes, 
ſolemn tunes, tunes inclining men's minds to pity, 
warlike tuner; fo that tunes have a prediſpoſition 
"to the motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 
Keep unſteddy nature to her law, | 
And the low world in meaſur'd motion draw 
Aſter the heav'nly tune, which none can hear 
Ot human mould with groſs unpurged ear. Milton. 
That ſweet ſong you ſung one ſtarry night, 
The tune I ſtill retain, but not the words. Dryden. 
The * in the fiddle to play tunes. 
Nu .-y\ en Pape. 
2. 8 note. | 
; Such a noiſe avole 
. As the ſhrouds. make at fea in a ft: oo was, 
As loud, and to as many tunes. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Harmoay.; order; concert of parts. 
„A «contiaval. parliament thought would but 
keep the common weal in tune, by preſerving laws 
in their due execution and vigour. King Charles. 
4. State of giving the due ſounds ; as, the 

fiddle is in tune, or out of tune. | 
Proper ſtate for uſe or application; right 
diſpoſition; fit temper ; proper humour. 
A child will learn three times as much when he 
is in tune, as he will -with double the time and 
pains, when he goes-awkwardly, or is dragged un- 
with reſpeRt to order. 


willingly to it. 
6. State of any thing 
Diſtreſſed Lear, in his better cane, remembers 
what we are come about: Shakeſpeare. 
To 'TUuNeE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To put into ſuch a ſtate, as that the 
proper ſounds may be produced. 
Their golden harps they took, 
| Harps ever tun d, that glitter'd by their fide. Milt. 
Tove our harps, 

| Ye angels, to that ſound; and thou, my heart, 

Make room to entertain thy flowing joy. Dryden, 


. To ſing harmoniouſly, 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious' murmurs, warling tune his praiſe. - 
| Milton. 
| Rouze up, ye Thebans: tune your Io Pæans; 
Your king returns, the Argians are o'ercome. . 
Dryden. 
*'* "Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and 
know _ 
What“ s roundly ſmooth, and languiſhingly _ 
ope. 
3. To put into order ſo as to pt z the Þ 
proper effect. | 
To TUNE. v. u. 


1. To form one ſound to another, 
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- Locke. | 
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Locle. 


ö 


* ſky, 
|. And birds to lays of love heir tuneful notes . 
got thy own gory ang our ſov' rien, © 
God of verſes and of days! ph 
Let all thy n Tons adorn _, . 7 
Their laſting works with William”s $ name. Prior. 
Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, | 
| Deaf che prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful 9 


| 'To'x'#Lrss.. "adj, [from tare. ] Unharmo-| 


The pox of ſuch antide, Kifing, afFeAted 


taſies, theſe new rwners of accents. 8 


TUNICE. . tunigue, Fr. tunica, 
1. Part of the Roman dreſs. 
The tunichs of the ,Romens, which. anſwer to 


4 
RF 


neſs of a cough, by mollifying the ruggedneſt of the 

intern tunick of the gullet. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems 

and well fenced with neat and cloſe tunicks. 

Dierbam Pbyſico-Tbeolagy. 

The aropſy of the tunica vaginalis is owing to 

a preternatural diſcharge of that water continually Þ 
ieparating on the internal ſurface of the 1 

barp. 


| 


= 
e 


cover; integument. 
The humours and tunicles are purely tranſpartnt, 

to let in the light and colour unſoiled. Ray. 
| One fingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, ſhall 


mon tunicle; a very convincing argument of the 


providence of God. 
Tu"xNAGE.-2.J/, [from tun.] 
1. Content of a veſſel meaſured by the tun. 
The confideration of the riches of the ancients 
leads to that of their trade, and to inquire into the 
| bulk. and tunnage of their ſhipping. Arbui bnot. 


12. Tax laid by a tun; as, to levy tunnage 


and poundage. 
Tu xNEL. . % 


1. The ſhaft of a chimney; 3. the paſſage 
for the ſmoke. 
It was a vault ybuilt for great Cid, 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 
And one great chimney, whoſe long tunnel thence 
The ſmoak forth threw. Spenſer. 
The water being rarified, and by rarification re- 
ſolved into wind, will force up the ſmoke, which 
otherwiſe might linger in the tunnel, and often- 
times reverſe. ©  Witton's Arcbitect᷑ure. 


2. A funnel ; a pipe by which liquor is 
poured into veſſels. 


For the help of the hearing, make an inſtru- 
ment like a tunnel, , the garrow Part of bigneſs 


— 


& 4 
- 


to 24 e (f 


our waiſtcoats, were without ornaments, and with 


very ſhort ſleeves. 5 Arbuthnoton. Coins. 
atural covering; integument; _— 
n 


- contain four or five diſtinct plants under one com- 


Bentley. 


ö 


jo "Temper boft tunings, intermix'd with. me Ins 45 
As 'To. utter with, tho voice bebe 
; and full Mofical ; . 


ö 


e 100] 


1 ee 
vet wide at the tr month, ne 
a point, and o elena - funnel or a 
ho wat « g 
Ton. Fr a, „ 
1 1 pans a «; [hp RE » 1 


ne tribe inhabit che tunnelled, c 
2. Ki. 


volved. leaves. } ," Dean ate. Fü 
catch in a net. 

3. This word 4s: uſed) by. Here, for uU 

make net-work ; to reticulate. | 

Some birds not only weave the fibrous part of 


vegetables, and curioufly tue them into be 
55 eee, ther af rn, 


: 
x 
: 


SES. 


Derhay,, 
[Turn . %. tonnen, Traian; than, 
Latin, \\ Aideazfiſh.: 


Some th are bolled and erved fre 
gar, Party” turbot. pref in vine 


CES n. . of what Tt 
"of gs yet uſed in 
and. in other provinces. 
17 Ty force, 1. To but thee a ram. 
TV“ BAN. ) [A Turkish ward 
Tu SANT. 
TV RABAN D.) 


"The: cover. worn 1 2 
Gates of monarche 


* 


nious; unmufical. 
Wuen in hand my e : EF id. 
Then do I more augment my foes Went K 
Swallow, what doſt tho 
With thy tuneleſs ſerenade? \Connley..! i 
| To'ner, 4. . from — One ** 
tunes. 


Lohocks and ſyrups abate and demulce the 8 | Ty” wed hn! e adj. {fr om ? ur ban , 


Tu'NICLE. 1. % {from tunick.] Natural : 


Turks on their 

Arch'd are fo high, that giants may jet through, 

And keep their impioiis tarbayds on, without 

 Good-morrow to the ſun. \» +++. Shakeſperre, 

| His hat vas in the GER. turban, not io bar 
_ as the Turkiſh twrbans. - + Bacon, 

Prom utmoſt Indian iſle, Ta aprobane, ; 

Duſk faces with white alten arent wreath'd., 


.- Milton, 
I « the Turk nodding with hineunkene. H 
Some, for de of Turkiſh courts deſign 


For folded try 5. fineſt Holland bear. 


ing a turban. 
"E A . f pet 1 
That beat a Venetian, ing trad at's 8 ſtate, 
1 took by che threat. Pbaig hn. 
n a. /. Frerburie, ow at, from 
The right of digging turf. Slimer. 


TURBD. adj. 15 „ wy Latin.] Thick 
3 ; not clear. 


Though lees make the * I. turbid, 
reſine the ſpirits. f 1 


1 LY 
12 


- 


| 


| 


The brazen inſtruments of death diſcharge _ 
Horrible flames, and turbid ſtreaming clouds 
Of ſmoke ſulphureous : intermix d with theſe ,, 


12 globous irons fly, ; _ Phi 
The ordinary ſprings, which were before . 
freſh; and 


lipid, become thick and turbid, as 
long as th: Er e laſts. Woodw. Mat. Hiſtory. 
TU RBLDNESS. 2. from turbid.) Mud- 
dineſs ; thickneſs. 
Tu'sBINATED. adj. [turbinatus, Lat.] 
1. Twiſted; ; ſpiral ; paſling from narrower 
to wider. 
Let mechaniſm here produce a ſpiral dd tar 
binated motion of the whole . body, wi 
an external director. Bent. 
2. Among botaniſts, plants are called tur- 
binated, as ſome parts of them reſemble, 
or are of a conical fi 


: 


| re. Dicti 
TuR BIN A T IO. 1. /. [from Hoo 


The act of ſpinning like a top. 
Tv” RBITH. 7. /. [turpethus, Latin. ] Fob 
low me recipitate, 

Is ſent him twelve grains of turbith iber, and 
purged it off with a bitter draught. I repeated the 
turbith- once in three days; and the ulcers ſhelled 
ſoon off. inan; Surgery, 

Tux Or, 3. /..[turbot, French and! * 


ou 
- 
* 


"OY Latin. ] - A Aline fiſh, ©- 
=S 


een 


ag ==. 


+ "Noe! turbot.” 


: | * ey! | 
"Ty" a 1 * IE ey Fr | 
Tov" aut ENEx. tur bu nenn 
1. Tumult f, canfulion. eo 
ve 15 ; '1 
Of oth turbulence 5 and this whole mY bak 


Hach nothing been. but forms of ſlaugh 
15 Oft-A K. where they Hyves Sha 
On man, bealt, plant, waſteful and . 

Like turbulentits in the uffaits of men, 


Over whole heads roar, and ſeem to. int; 
oy oft foreAignify and threaten ill. © 25 N 
8. Difordef of paſſions. mY 


I come te calm thy Hh ikanh of ited, 
It reaſon will reſume her ſov'teign ſway. Dryden 


3 Tun ; N to bl 
non. 
You think this roter of blood - 
From ftagnatifig preſerves the flood, 
Which thus fermenting by ee 
Exalts the ſpirits, finks che lees. 


05 1 
| it 
\ bi pb 


5D Soi 


1. Raiſing 1 , produci 
tion. | 
From the as lk. juice allaying 
Thirſt, and refteſh'd;z nor envy'd them the 
Whoſe heads that turbulent 2770 with 


e 


E ag. 
ſed to 01 n 7 otic 
2: E de e h lablE to "07 9 387 
tation. 8 Wagen 
' Calm region 7 n 
And full of peace; now. toſt, uur heb 71 722520 


3. Tumultuous; violent. 1 | 
What wondrous fort of death has heav' n 45 gend 
For ſo untam'd, ſo turbulent a mindꝰ 2 
Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
The turbulent mürth of wine; nor all the kinds 
Of maladies chat lead to death's grim cave, by 
| Wrought by intemperan ct: © Dryden.) 
Men of ambitious and turbulent eines, "that 
vere diſſatisfied with privacy, were allowed to en- 
gage in matters of neee 


Tv"nBULENTLY. ad. [from turbulent. J. 
Tumultuouſly; violent 2 


2 


e $674 


4s roars tary a hte 


1 


2 


Wl 


. + The inſtant ebene is got to | be taken — 
0 but by tpedicines of higher L 
2 gar Errors, 


-— 


U * 


n C y 15 WY "LN FS 
of abend wu re- The . re will are 3 544 A 
Tul sev. 4 len 2 1 -Pull of mrſs | " A bleſſed 5k ; A eee. 
o AGENT, #4 turgens, Lat. yl al | FOR) ar eg $3 ever in turmoil, 


4 L. 


Rr. 3 protaberant ; ; camid” 
humours are turgent, it is WES? + 
ord porge them, but-alſo to ſtrengthen the in- 
4 . Government Sen Twigne, 

1 OT te livin aro 
White er 24, e living n 


ne 


Togo $CBNCE, 
Tukey's ner. 


1 e 4 ſve ng; the Late bein 
* 1 'r-togy 85 of 8 


46 5 


12: Empty magnificence. 
Tv Kol. adi. | turgidus, Latin.] 


1 


pY * f * 
1 11 1 


. ame. 


ö 


ö 
à vehement noiſe, 


To's BULENT,. ad}. kane Latin. ] j++ 


* 


"| Thoſe channels, turgid with th* obſtructed ti * 
Stretch their corey un, n make their meſhes - 


5 than before. ö 
A bladder, moderately filled with air, and 
* "Rrongly tied, held near the flte, grew tur 
61 3 and brought nearer, ſuddenly brol with 


- B le. 

The ſpirits embroiled” with the malignity, 200 1 

drowned in the blood Key of and tumified by the 

febrile fermentation, y phlebotomy relieved. : 
* Harvey on * 1 

| Diſburthen thou thy fapleſs Wood 

Of its rich progeny z the turgid fruit 

Abdunds with mellow liquor. Philips 


: = 


.. 54 Lat.] : 


1. Swelling; bloated ; ling more room 8 


1 


Still ſeeking happy life, makes life a toil. Daniel. | 
"pe when I, from this tur moi! ſet free, | 
bat peacefal and divine aſſembly ſee. Denbam. 
12 Tun II. v. a. [from the noun.] 


t. To haraſs with commotion. 

That is not fault of Will in thoſe godly father, 
but the trbublous occafions wherewith that wretched 
realm hath continually been turmoiledl. =Spenſer. 
|» Kt is her fatal misfortune above all i os coun- 
tries, to be miſerably toſſed and furmoiled with theſe 


- * PF; 
1 


| er- of affliction. 11 
T4 Haughty Juno, who with endleſs broil 
Dia earth, and heav*n, and Jove himſelf as; | 


At length aton'd, her friendly Poe ER ION 


2. To weary ; to keep in unquietn 8. 
Having . left abe grammatic ſhallows, 
where they ſtuck unreaſonably to learn a few 
words, on the ſudden are tranſported to be toſt and 
turmoiled with their unballaſted wits in fathom- 
leſs. and unquiet deeps of controverſy. Milton. 
„ Turxx:; v. 4. [rupnan, Saxon; tour- 
pans French; from torno, Latin. 
1. To put into a circular or vertigindus 
motion; to move round; to.revolye. 
She would have made Hercules turn the ſpit; 
1 and have cleft his club to make the fire. too. 


7 | 
N . Sager gay phe umbs 
as one would. ſet up a top. 


| 


4h 4; wide. . Blackmore. 


| 


Bentley. TURKEY. 2. . 


TuxD. 3. % Une Saxon.) Exeidaibar,! ; 


TURF. . / In, Saxon; ten, Dutch; 
torf, Swedil A clod covered with 
graſs; a patt of the ſurface of the 


ground. 
Where as thlü lane? ? 
„ by the battle, ditch" d, and wall'd with turf 
 *» Shakeſpeare. 
Turf and peats are d foels, and laſt long. 
Bacon. 
Could that divide you from near . guides? 
They left me weary on a grafly turf, Milton. 
Each place ſome monument of thee ſhould bear; 


I with green tui would grateful altars raiſe, 


Dragon. | 
| Their bucklers ring around, | 
Their trampling turns the turf, and makes the, o- a 

ud ground. Dryden s /E neid. * 
The ambaſſador every morning religiouſly ſaluted / 
a turf of earth dug out of His- own native ſoil, to } 


31's 
* 


remind RN Gay be was * of his 1 
en. 


6 Tuauskrex. 1. J. [rermertia; Lat.] An 


; country, 

| His flock daily erops 
Their verdant dinner from the ney ;, 

Sufficient. WF" P bilps. 
Yet thall thy grave with ridug flow'rs be dreſt, 

And the green tur / He lightly on thy breaſt. Pope, |- 

To Tux. w. 4. [from the noun. ] To 

cover ' with'turfs; voi. 


1 
* 4 : 
: 
y 


[Tus oss. =. J [tarquoiſe, French, from | 


1 


The face of the bank next the fea is turfed:. 
EN Ronan 


— 22 


1241. $64. Fs, S 44 


* and $3 tumid 3 faſtuous 3 -yatnly 
magnificent. 512 " 


Some have a Viokest and 0 manner of talk- }- J 


ing and thinking; whatſoever they judge of is 


with'a tincture of this vanity. Watts Logick. 
Tvyrcr'viTy. x. /. [from e. State] 2 
of being wollen. 


The forerunners of an apoplexy'; are quineſs, — 
neſs of ſpeech, 22 n waterineſs and 
turgidity of the e Arbuthnot- on Dier. 
op * ina turcica, Latin. ]: 


A large domeſtick fowl ſuppoſed to be 
| brought from Turkey. 
Here he comes nn. like a exphey-cock. | 


| 
3 37 $1 (EOLY $5 e 
Nen 


222 7 


The turkey-cock. hath ſwelling ls, © 
leſs. - 5 | Bacon. | 4: 
Binh Gi 7 
w | 
Who lately filch d e turkey's callow care. Gay. 


turley.] A blue ſtone numbered am amgng 
the meaner precious ſtones, now diſco- 


vered to be a bone impregnated 2 


cupreous particles. 


hoſe bony bodies found among e 
wy, tinged with green or blue: the rurcos ſtone, 
as it is commonly ſtiled 'by lapidaries, is part of 


a bone fo tinged. vad. 
To" RKSCAP, 2, * [martagon.] An herb. 
Ainſworth, 


Tur: 1. 4. [turme, Lat.] A ene Not 
in uſe. 


r of a he ſhould have old turning t 
Sbale 

in numbers that com 5 

and years, towards | 


e s 4 knocking, indeed: if a man. e 
e 


mon all-cheering | 
lamp 
27 100 their various motions, or are turn d 
is magnetic beam. Milton's Paradi iſe Loft, 
e put the upper ſide downwards ; to 


ißt RK e the Rides.” © 

When the hen has laid her eggs ſo that ſhe can 
cover them, what care does ſhe take in turning them 
N that all parts may partake of the v 4410 


warm 


3. To change with 19 to poſition. * 


Expert 
Wpen to advance, or ſtand, or turn the ſway © 
Of battle. el. 
e bid his angels turn aſcanſe the poles, Milton, 

To change the ftate of the balance. 
You weigh equally, a feather will turm the ſcale. 
* 

171 ſurvive, ſhall Troy the leſs prevail? 

'A ſingle ſoul 's too light to turn the ſcale, 554 


a 2 
« - % 


3 $8 


| 


Legions and cohorts Furms of horſe, and wings. 
Milton. 


Indian root which makes a yellow die. 
Tux MO iL. 2. /* |. [derived by Skinner from 
tremouille, French, a mill- hopper; more 
bably derived from mil, to labour.] 
«x. - . diſturbance ; haraſling unea- 
mess; 5. tumultuous moleſtation. * ä 


17 £ Ja? 
3 * 4 


RAN i'd 


* 


5. To bing the inſide out, 
The vaſt abyſs 
or direction of the look. 
Turne head, ye well-rod peeres of Troy. 
The rage of thirſt and hunger now Sm hy 
7. To form on a lathe by moving m—__ 
on a plane, and moving about the other foot, de- 
axis, and moved about, alſo deſcribes a circle 


. - 
o | 'S 
1 «© * 4 FEE 
. 


ibs 
* 


He call'd me ſot; 
And told mel had turn'd the wrong fide out. 
Shakeſj 
Up from FOR turn'd by furious winds. Mit. 
6. To change as to the poſture of the body, 
Apollo, angry at the fight, from top of Won, 
c.ride; 
1 
His gentle dumb exprefſiog turn d at len 
The eye ef Eve to mark his play. 
The monarch turns him to his royal gueſt. A 
P "ope; 4 Odyſſey. | 
 [rorne, Latin. ] 

As the placing one foot of a pale of he 
ſcribes a circle with the moving point; ſo any | 
ſubſtance, pitched Reddy on two points, as on an 
concentric to the axis: and an e * 

„„ | 


4 if 
\ 


N k , , "_— 5 4 N a 
0 F b 1 Ty. * ' / 4 # 4 © N N N o * 0 f 
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. - 
© : 
by * 
- * 


| Ati. 
TOR c "258 . . "0% Aae . Se 4 | 


: N 84 of the outhids er . 11 To 5 9 
" 1 IVA wad The rr ap gy vim re ey pag "MN 


the parts that lie farther off the axis, and make | WY er; would turn'his\ftomach. Fell. 


LY a 
th N 


8. chang 1 3 
the outſide alſo concentric to the ais. This is... -. Thi h turns Wager P * money 
75 dhe whole-dfum of carminge-" \ Moxon's Mech. Exercs | . 4 rn or WP "Y oy relied money of na 
The whole lache is made ſtrong, becauſe. the W x PEP A man muſt 
matter it turnt being metal, is heavier than wood; " lp turn : 1 


and with forcible coming about, would, if the lathe TP; 0 to, (tate 4:4 % an \ 41] CER 
- were ſlight, makeit tremble and-ſofyoil the works A8: To infatüste to." make; * Cali of Populariy, 
Ten Ki — 16e plied to the head or brain. all 42. 70 adapt thi RY | 
| 


8. Toform; to ape. 575 aking head can r However - prope high hav dev 
| | hi a man of quality, atheri } | Feel how it ſhoots, * 8 : 10 Addie, | 
Eat eta ec 3 * en i n mn bee 3 "jet 120 ut towar een 
JU mow irs ae d, bow broad his ſhoulders | man who has his head" ei with religions en: 25 ſend my fear before. thee, and make a1 
1 e 88 e he 1 fear 5 | thine enemies turn their backs unto by unto thee, 
= | raves brain, . x0dus a 
| E £5. 5 e ee | 34; To retort ; to throw back. 5 
* My throat of war be 154 | 23. To change diredion to, or from, any | e eee . 
| © To che virgin” $ voice that babies lulls yo HY 1 point. 19 * V3.7 5 | "A that Aterbuy, 
 Shateſpeate, Tube fin 35. To Torn: away. - To difmils fron 
. ggg be ee, e e 
turn ball 5 man, moug $ CY +1, 
| *. wy _— Henry V. | ject, yet he may chuſe whether he will curiouſly ea ngthing 1 n 
N | Turn'the council of Ahitophel into fooliſhneſs. | furvey it. on her, and hid her face as if ſhe could have hidden 
c „ 2 Samuel, XV. Unleſs he tarns his thoughts that ways he wil | herſelf from her own, fancies, a 
: . | \ Impatience turns an ague into a fever, a fever! no more have diſtinct ideas of the operations of 4 Yet you will be davend fon being fo 11 
4 ; to the plague; fear into deſpair, anger into rage, | his mind, than he will have of a clock who, wil ſent, or be turn'd away. Shak, T 
8 low into madneſs, and ſorrow to amazement. 1 1 n © © She turned one wt for Putting bs 
e Rule of Living Holy. || + They tur away their eyes from a beauti . much oil. in her falfade. © Arbuthny, 
| | O © goodneſs ! that ſhall evil turn to Tee, Milt. 0 f 6. To TURN aw 105 avert. 
* Of footy coal dr empirick alchemifs | 24+ To direct by a change to a certain pur- | 3 A . 
* turn, or holds it poſſible to turn, poſe or p ſion. 8 God to ep * 1 N z that iy, 
Metals of droſſieſt ore to perfect gold. Milton. My thou , 3 "7 208 when we pray to to turn away ſome evil from 
per | y ern Les Duty of Mes, 
| 10. To make of another colour. Already have our quarrels e the world T T zart. T 
ww Phe choler of a hog turned ſyrup of violets | With widows and with o Addiſon's * 37.1% L'URN- Oar o return to the hand 
34 green. Fleyer. This turns the buſieſt ſpirits — the old notions] from which it was received. 
AF | 1 1 5 To change; ; to alter. ö | of honour and 25d to the En of traffick. We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 
7 Diſdain not me, although I be not fair: Tv EEE ( Addiſon. 4} When we have ſpoil'd them. 
. / Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, " His natural lee 4 all his thoughts Shakeſpeare's Treilus and Creſſda, 
4 | Nor ſtorms do turn ? Sidney. ; upon ſomething more valuable that he had in 38. 7. 0 TurN . To diſmiſs contemptu- 
—— Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world ven. | Addiſon. 


He turned his parts rather to n _ 
verſation, than to politicks. ; 
He is fill to ſpring from on 4 4 * 


Could turn fo much the ee 
Of any conſtant man. Shakeſp. Merch, of Venice. 
12. To make a reverſe of fortune. 


ouſly. 
Having brought our 8 
Then take we down ebe and turn him of, 


Co Eo a Mat. * * 


| might Like to afs, to ſhake his ears. & 
| Fortune confounds the wiſe, | rr — Ones. ma . . 9 — | he — 8 is wo 'd c of, to the — 
| And, when they leaſt expect it, turns the dice, T Ie; 1 LY 1 re doleful creatutes that inhabit the ruins wha 
| Dryden. | 25+ 10 ein. 1 . 8 Babylon. | Government, of the Tongue, 
13. To tranſlate. , © | D pinching, $i He cerned of his former wife to make room i 
The bard whom . paſtorals renown | ut turns at ev'ry ſeam an in e this marriage. 0 Audiſa. 
Who turnt a Perfian tale for half a cron, 26. To revolve; z to a itate in min 39. " Tu RN of. To give over; to re- 
8 Juſt dre make his barrenneſs appear. Pope. Turn a_ ideas * 5 your mind, e | | 
, 14. To change to another opinion, or a view of them an IEP : * Won sed chende ties Mi the Penis 
party, wore « or better; to convert; to | *7* 15 bend 1 from a perpendicular edge ; 1 id breaking the ground; 46" er dn d more fle- 
pervert. N RY ick to enter fpecdhty; | fo) Harveſt And yet we ure not fo wholly tur 
Turn ye not unto idols, nar picky eo ganchires * wits. Bien 7 9 "ke to 72 wry .. cd off; to that reverſion, as to have no ſupplies for 
molten gods. Leviticus, Xx. 4. than . a 3, g Da ſharp 5 pony the av. for =, „. wee — 
, 4 an expectation in ano we have promiles 
I 3 with regard to inclination Mn o drive by violence; + to expel : with K apo _ Decay of Pie 
mags 2 +, and here mercy upon was... Oe OTA of. | 40. To Turn of: To defledt ; to o divert, 
F ve mercy - wn . woo per? * this day out of the 2 | The inſtitution of ſports. was intended 2 
2 is day of ſhame. vernments to turn off the thoughts o 
16. To alter from one effect or purpoſe to They thr7 'd weak and children unable 2 | 2 buſying rants > in 2 of * 
another. ſervice out of the city · Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks, Addiſon's F 
That unreadineſs which they find in us, they | He now was grown deform'd and poor, 41. To be Turned. of. © To advance 0 
turn it to the ſoothing up themſelves in that ac- And fit to be turn d out f door. Hudi bras. an f beyond An odd un mmati · 
curſed faney. Hooker. ]) if I bad taken to the chyrch, I ſhould! have ST Le gra 
When a ſtorm of ſad miſchance beats upon | had more ſenſe. than to have twrn'd myſelf our of cal e. 
our ſpirits, turn it into advantage, to ſerye religion my benefice by writing libels on my pariſhioners. | Narcifus now his fixteenth. year began, 
or prudence. Taylor. Dryden's Preface to bis Fables. 81 turn d of doy, and on the verge of man. 
God will make theſe evils the occaſion of a "Twould be hard to — that God would | Ovid's Metamorpbfs 
greater. good, by turning them to advantage i in this turn him out of paradiſe, to till the ground, and When turned of forty, they determined to retire 
world, or increaſe of our happineſs in the next. at the ſame time advance him”to a throne. Locke. to the eh Addiſm 
| Tillerſon. A great man in a peaſant's houſe, finding his Irus, though now turned of fifty, has 410 
17. To betake, | wife handſome, turn d the good man out of his peared in the world fince five and twenty. 
Sheep, and great cattle, it ſeems indifferent dwelling. ſon. | 42. To Turn oer. : To transfer, 
__ which cf theſe two were moſt turned to. Temple, 29. To apply by a change of RET + Excufing himſelf, and turning over the fault to 
18. To transfer. | | They all the ſacred myſteries of heaven | fortune; then let it be. your ill too. Sidn, 
Theſe came: to David to Hebron, to turn the | To their own vile advantages ſhall urn. Milron. 43. To Turnover. To refer. 
kingdom of Saul ta him. 1 Chron. xii. 23 When the paſſage is open, land will be turned After he had ſaluted Solyman, and was about to 
19. To fall upon by ſome change. moſt to great cattle; when ſhut, to ſheep. u. e of his coming, he was turned o 
The deſtruction of Demetrius, ſon to Philip II. 30. To reverſe; to repeal. to the Baſla's, Knalle 
of 1 te turned upon the father, who died of | God will turn thy captivity, and have compaicn " "Tis well the debt no payment does demand, 
repentance. Bacon. upon thee. Dauteronomy, Xxx. | You turn me over to . hand. Dry. wa? 
| = | | | 


bing 55 Ay To Gre 


e that has once acquired a prudential habit, 1 
bw doth 'notyin his buſineſs; turn to theſe rules. Grew: | 


＋ UR 


bes this 1 fuffer's Phatoy' den, to to r, 929 


the mad ruler to miſguide the d | 
Al: the wide earth to hea N e lad TAY 


* heaven itſelf the maad%ing chariot buried. 


turn more hi N s Natural Hift 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of exc, 
will turn into a moulty ſubſtunce. 


Hlelvicus's tables may * a to on All ba- * 1 viragos too 3 the 9 . 
' konv« Ng $ Tx 8 in 71 » Lcd. | / ; e 1 | v 
To Tux. en, 1. „ 7 In this diſeaſe, the gall will — 'a blackiſh 
1. To. move round; to FR, a circular or | en and the blood 221 towards a pirchy con- 
verti inous motion. ths a och . 9 
* Such a light and wettled 7 a * r ange 


4 by lead-men for the non ge, I | To findiffleepwerethere; but ſiecp mas loſt. Dryd. 
— round like grindleſtones. Ben . As a man in a fever turns often, although with- 
The gate on golden hinges turning. ilgon, out any hope of eaſe, ſo men in the —.—. mi- 
The cauſe of the imagination that things turn ; oy fl * firſt of relief, though 

round, is, for that the ſpirits themſelves. turn, be- never 10 Vain. Swift's Tatell; yp rk 
ing compreſſed mean of the wine z for every | 12. To change the mind, conduct, or de- 
liquid body, upon 


n, tunneth, as we ſee | 


in water: and it aye yang to. the fight, whether 


the viſual ſpirits move, or the object movyeth; or 4 


the medium moveth. And we ſee that long turn- 
ing round breedeth the ſame imagination. 


Bacon e Hi 
2. To ſhew regard anger, by 
the look towards My | 
Pompey r 1, — qo: 
Bacon. 
The underſtanding turns inwards on melt, and 
reflects on its own operations. Locle. 


Turn, mighty monarch, turn this jap 
Do not refuſe to hear. 9 | 


\ * F* 


3. To move the body round. 


He faid, and and turning hort with ſpeedy pace, 
Caſts back a ſcornful' glance; and quits th pag, || 


4. To move from its teh 
The ancle-bone is apt to turm out on either 
ſide, by reaſon of Wes of the tendons upon 
the leaſt walking. Wiſeman. 
5. To change poſture. 
If one with ten. thouſand. dice ſhould throw five 
thouſand fiſes once or twice, we might ſay he did] 
it by chance; but if with almoſt an infinite num- 
ber be ſhould, without failing, throw the ſame ſiſes, 
we ſhould certainly conclude he did it by art, or 
that theſe Har could turn upon no other ſide. 


Cbeync. 
6. To have a tendency or direction. 
His cares all turn upon Aﬀyanax, | 
Whom, he has hnlg's. vichin Gn citadel. 1 
A. Philips. 
7. To move the face to another quarter. 


1 


ticulars 
The night ſeems double with the fear ſhe brings. | which it turns. Fee. 
morning, as miſtaken, turm about, 16. To grow dy. 
And all her early fires again go out. Dryd. Aureng. n look. no more, 
8. To depart from the way; to deviate, | Left my brain turn, and the deficient ggbe 
My lords, urn in, into your ſervant's houſe, 17. 0 down headlong. 8 s King Lear. | 
Gen. xix. 2. o have an unexpected conſequence | 

Virgil, ſuppoſe i in deſcribing the fury of bis 757 tendency. 

hero in a battle, when endeavouring to raiſe our 


1 concernment to the higheſt pitch, turns ſhort on | 


"ſerve hi ithfull cti | 
_ * * ſome ES. which diverts at- 1 * 5 ee Wake 
ntion from the main ſubj 2 
18. To Turn away. 'To deviate from a 
9. To yu * to be changed 29 be tra | proper courſe. | 
rme 
The of the ſhall Nay him. 
In ſome forings of water If 'y KOREA 3 . dre | ay him | 
will turn into the nature of * olh Bacon. 


Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit. Milr. 
A ftorm of ſad miſchance will turn into ſome- 
thing that is good, if we'lift to make it ſo. Tayl. | 

is ſuſpicion turned to jealbuſy, and Jedlouly | | 
to rage; „ Wann and again 


Dryden. 


1s humble. 


e T: 


19. To return; to recoil, 


r 


termination. e 
Turn from thy fierce * FOES, 
Turn at my reproof : behold I will pour out my 


ſpirit. Proverbs. | 
He mil relent, and turn OR nn 


13. To chan io acid. Uſed of milk. 
Has fries ip-ſuch a faine and: milley heart, -- 
It turns in leſs than two nights? 

Shakeſepeare's Timon of Athens, 
| Aﬀes milk bb not fo eafiy as cow's Bacon. 
14. To be brought . 1 
n things that wil 
do them and let their pride ſet them on work 

on ſom which may ears to their advantage. 


Chaka direQs bur dl, 
we do may rurn to account at 


Sscerates Aleibiades going to his devo- 
| tions, and obſerving his eyes fixed with great ſeri- 
ouſneſs, tells him that he had reaſon to be thought- 
ful, fince'a man might bring down evils by his 


erent d 


s requeſt mi Fa turn to his deſtrution. Addiſon. 
For want of due improvement, theſe uſeful in- 
ventions have not turned to any great account. 
Baker's Reflect ion: on Learning. 
15. o depend on, as the chief point. 
he queſtion turns upon this point; 3 the 


| rend een ſhall have got their ſhare of employ- 


ts, whether they ovght not, by their own prin- 
Arles, to uſe the utmoſt of their power to reduce 


the whole kingdom to an uniformity. Sæoift. 
eee of peace certainly turn upon events of 


Swoift. | 
"The firſt ln of the which reduces 


into one important action * r par 


If we * ſeriouſly, ſubmit contentedly, and | 


His foul eſteem 
Sticks no diſhonour on our front, but turn: 


Poul on himſelf. Milton. 


20. To be Irefted to, or-from, any point: 


as, the needle turns to the pole, 


| 11. 'To change attention or - . 


TUR 


| Fantbafith eee {weet reralt they turm 
| N 
aa To Wines 


N To divert one's cburſe. 


| prayers, and the things which the gods ſend him at 


: e ee gy be mining ea 
" wit e butter that ha 8 turn to 
ge Beſt and the jd to fu er. W WIE To become, by x ch "ge. IN 
. : Are : » . oer. 1 oh 7 080 
46. 2 Torn % To have recourſe to. - ee def igt; kinks From 


Locke on Education: 
{o, as every thing 


Addiſon 1 Bhat | 


| . 


The little boat ſecurely paſſes by; 
- But where with noiſe the wa 


' Norris. 

This word, b all the variety of its 

plications, commonly preſerves. that 

| 39s of change which is included in its 

primary meaning, all” gyration and all 
- deflection ym change of place; a few 

| of its uſes imply direction or tendency, 
| bat r or tendency is always the 


V 


8 1. /. {from the verb.] Un 

1. The act of turning 3 gyration, _ | 
2. A 3 winding way. 

miſled the youngeſt from his way; 

But Niſus hit the turns. * * 

3. Winding or flexuous courſe. 


After a turbulent and _ noiſy courſe among the 
- rocks, the Teverne falls into the valley, and after 


| many turns and — glides PREY into the 


| 


Tiber. ' 
1+ A walk to and fro. X 
My good and gracious lord of Canterbury 15 


; take a turm in your garden. Dryd. Spaniſh Friar. 


. Upon. a bridge ſomewhat broader than the ſpace | 


a man takes. up in walking, laid over a precipier, 


_ defire Mer to take a turn or 


d] o upon it. Colliat. 


5. Change; viciſſitude; alteration. 4 

An irh facility muſick bath to expreſs 

| repreſent to the mind, more inward] 
; ſenfible mean, the very ſtanding, rifing, and fal 

| the very ſteps and inflections every way; the Che 

and yarieties of all paſhons whereunto the mind 

is ſubject. Heuer. 


G dean oy Wppery cara! ems now ful 


| On A diction of a doit, break out 
To bittereft enmity. 


Shateſpeares 


turn. Bac 
This tara hath made amends! thou haft falfil d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous | ** Milton. 
This turn's too quick to be without defgn 3 ; 
I'll ſound the bottom of t ere 1 beli 
Too well the turns of mortal chance know, 
+ And hate relentleſs of my heavenly foe. Pope's Odyſ. 
An Engliſh gentleman ſhould be well Nerſed in 
| the hiſtory of England, that he may obſerve the 
ſeveral turns of ſtate, and how Er Locle. 


6. Succeſſive courſe. 


| virtues had their turns in his nature, reſtored Ed- 
ward Stafford. 
| 7. Manner of proceeding; change from 
the original intention or firſt appearance. 
While this flux prevails, the ſweats are much di- 
miniſhed ; while the matter that fed them takes 
another turn, and is excluded by the glands of the 


inteſtines. Blackmore. 
1 * The Athenians: were offered liberty; but the 


. wiſe turn they thought to give the matter, was a 


| . acrifice of the author. Swift, 

8. Chance; hap. | 

Every one has e fair urs to be a3 great ae he 
pleaſes. Collier, 


- Occaſion ; incidental opportunity. -., 


* 


every turn with blows and reproaches. L' Efrange. 


2 tudes, any thing is to be had or * 


The peaceful banka which nog ſilence * 


| Tus of with cafe, for treacherous rocks are near. 


Come, you and I muſt walk a turn together. Sen. | 
4 Nothing but the open air will do me good, I 


and A 
than any _ | 


Dryden. 


Bacon. 75 


10. Time at which, by ſucceſſive viciſſi- 


| The fate of chriſtendom might by this have'a | 5 


The king with great nobleneſs and bounty, which T 


— 


An old . fallen from his ſpeed, was loaden at 


1 3 1 
— ———Y 


4 \ 


885 ſleep, will ſerve the turn. 
15. The form; caſt; ſnape; manner. 


unlaufu Saal * were to 
ye. they eſteemed it very lawful w 
their turm to go 
A faline conftitution of the ftuia $is 2 
_ "ine, or muriatie : of theſe in t heir furn. Ab. 
The aymph munen. e 
The tutor, and the pupil, be. 
115 Actions of 1 or malice, . 
Lend this virgin aid? 
"Thanks = half loſt when good furns are als 
Fair. 
» Some mos meien theis delight in do- 
ng ll turns. L' Eftra 
breud turns ſtrike deeper than ill words. $ 
12. Reigning inclination. _ _ . 
This Is not to be accompliſhed but by introdu- 
cing religion bo be the turn and faſhion of the age. 
Swift. 
I 3. 'A ſtep off the ladder at the gallows. 
They, by their Kill in palmiſtry, 
Win quickly read his deſtiby ß; 
And make him glad to read his leſſon, » + 
Or take a turn for it at the ſeſſion. Butler. 


; * Convenience; uſe; purpoſe; exigence. 


Diogenes diſh did never ſerve his maſter for 
more turns, notwithſtanding that he made it his 
diſh, cup, cap, "meaſure; and: water-pot, than a 
mantle doth an Iriſhman. . Spenſer. 

They never found occaſion for their turn, 


But almoſt ſtarv'd did much lament and mourn. .. | 


86 238 Hubberd. 
| His going I could frame to ſerve my turn ; d 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour. 
-/ Shakeſpeare, 
— * daughter Cathacineis not for your 2 * 
perform this murder was elect; 
A baſe de n, few or none could — | 
Who firſt did fer er ve their turn, and now ſerves his. 
Daniel. 
They tried Ghar old friends of the city, who had 
ſer ved theit ſo often, een to get a 
tition. "> 2 * Claren 
Neither this. ſhift ſerve the turn. Mes: 
This phitSfophy may paſs with the moſt ſenfual, 
while they pretend to be reaſonable ; but whenever 
: have a mind to be otherwiſe, to drink or to 
Temple's Miſcellanies. 


Our young men take up ſome cried up Engliſh 
poet, without knowing wherein his thoughts are 
improper to his ſubject, or his expreſſions unworthy 
of his thoughts, or the turn of both is unharmo- 
, nious. f Dryden. 
Seldom any thing raiſes wonder in me, which 
does not give my thought a urn chat makes ay 
heart the better. 


Female virtues are of a domeſtick turn. The 


family is the proper province for private women to © 
An agreeable turn appears in her ſentiments up- 


| ſhine in. .. . Addiſon. 
on the moſt ordinary affairs of life. Addiſon. 
Wit doth not conſiſt ſo much in advancing 
things new, as in giving things known an agree- 
able turn. 
Before I made this remark, I wondered to ſee the 


Roman - poets, in their deſcription of à beautiful | 


man, ſo often mention the turn of his neck and 
arms. © Addijen; 
A young man of a ſprightly turn in converſa- 
Von, had an inordinate deſire of appearing faſhion- 
a able. Spectator. 
Books give the ſame tarn to our thoughts and 
resſoning, that good company does to our conver- 
ſation. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, 

and the alluring manner which ſome teachers have 
attained, Will engage the attention. Watts. 
They who are conſcious of their guilt, and ap- 


| prkenee that the Jute de the nation ſoul | 


own to 


. 


- 


| 


* 


Addiſon's SpeRator. | 


þ 


k 
1 


|| 


| 


) 


| 


l 
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: 
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To" RNINGNESS, 1. J. d 


m,, 


2 


Wh ſapph rk 15 


1, — Turns. en after 


N 


 ., Courteſy itſelf oh turn to han. it oe edme 


; —Then is courteſy = turnokats * 
[Tua N ER. n. |." 


TuR NIK c. 2. { [from turn], Flexure'3 


guments might grow of goodneſs. 
Tux NI. 2. , A white eſculent root. 


Tr'RNMIRE. *. 


1. A croſs of two bars arm with pikes at 


3 ne beau- 

* Dryd. | | 
"ra 15 word 
Wich the 5 not nr with the ſame elegance, 


but the ſame ſhort turn of expreſſion * ae] 


7. fition of things; a8, ſomething. 
e happens at every turn. 


al- 
ternatel7ß. 
ot ** feel by tra; We bier __ 5 
mes extremes 
extremes z by change n 


7 


> The challenge to-Dimetas hall bee, | 
Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his under-ſong ; 


1091 14 BY 
Each in his tur your tuneful numbers bring ʒ 
e e eee fing. 
Dryden : . 
ih e the ſuppliant, and che lord; 
* this moment, and the next . 


e ei art 07 agns! 


| 
2 ee 1. fo eo "and (bench. | 


Ay term of turners. bal 

Small work in metal is e in an iron lathe 
called a tarnbench; which they ſcrew he Id avg and, 
| having fitted their work upon a ſmall iron axle; 


| with a drill barrel, fitted upon a ſquare ſhank, at 


the end of the axis, next the left hand, they with 


2 a drill-bow, anddrill-ring, _ it about. Maxen. 
Tv'xwncoarT. 


K. 3705 [turn and coat, ] 17 
who forſakes his party or Principles; 3 2 


renegade. 


in her preſence. | thay | 
' Shakiſpamre. 
from l One whole 
trade is to turn in a lathe... 
Nor box nor "limes without their uſe are 4s 
Smooth-grain 'd and proper for the turner's trade, 
N Dryden. 
Some turner, to ſhew their dexterity in, turn- 


ing, turn 1 and dender pieces of i erh #3 ſmall 


as an hay- Moxon. 


winding; meander. 
I ran with headlong haſte 
Thro' paths and turnings often trod by 4 Mite. 
4 | from turning. 


tergiverſation; f 


111 Wan 


Quality of turnin ing; 
ſubterfuge. 

So nature formed bim, to to all egg of 
fleights ; that though no man had lefs goodn 
no man could better find the places Whence ar- 
Sidney, 


The flower conſiſts of four leaves, which are 
placed in form of a croſs ; out of the flower cup 
riſes the pointal, which afterward turns to a pod, 
divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, 
to which the valves adhere on both fides, and are 
full of ra ſeeds: a Carneous ane tuberous 
root. Miller. 

November is drawn with bunches of parſnips | 
and turnips in his right-hand. Peach. on rs 

The goddeſs roſe amid the inmoſt round, 
With wither'd turnip- tops her tmples crown d. 
Turn pr hide their ſwelling heads below. . 

Gay's Paftorals. 
ike, "or pique} 


[turn and 


the Ro 
ht e from | 


10 


—́——̃ — — — — . — 


I Was a bachelor. Shoheſpcare s Merchant 0 


"_ 
* 


: We. 8 „ 0 

1 Los W e ts 
te by whicht 

8 e gates 1 feng and the * by wht, 


7 11 e wy 27 Vert: 


r 3 95 


f ifh look vpo a ahat . $5 or 
0 12 upon Fa welk waxes 


Tu“ RN 30. n/. blaue, Latin, A 
Io SORTS THESE bs . 
To'exeeir. 1. ,. [arm and hit. 
that anciently turned .a"Tpir, $61 th 
which jacks are now generally uſed. K 
2 uſed of a dog ae tens te fi 
* give you joy of the report 
Fug That he d to have a place at court; 
Ves, and a place he will grow rich _ 
N A turnſpit | in the royal kitchen. ' Sywj 2 Wiſe, 


Tu'knsTILE. 1. / 1 le. 
E e a 


N 


we; 


4 A turnſtile is more certain 


; 


Hes | Than, in events of wary dame Fortine. "Hats, 


Twirling g 5 the way 
The ONE enger mall tee them round. 
Gay. 
Tu- RPE Krinz. 1. Fo gerne Ita, 
[ terebinthina, Latin.] I exuded 
by the bisenche juniper, and oe trees 
| 1 that, kind. 
As the ee tree I Aretched out my branches 
: Eeclus. 
to 
3 Drew: 
1 15 Fr. turpi. 


; 


7 © Vertgreaſe prindadn with 

| and as you uſe it warm it. 

TvR rptrUup E. 3 

5 2 from Eſſential de- 
formity of ds, — or actions; ; 

Inherent. vileneſs ; > badneſs + 
Ho would thou have paid / 


My better ſervice, when my turpitude 

Thou thus doſt crown wih pold ? n 
Deceney e à certain meaſure of one thing 
to another; ba 5 preſervation { of which, is properly 
that rule by Which every thing ought at; and 


conſequently the violation of it m lies a 1 N 

or indecency. _ 7 * tb. 

ruzdueiskE- mn /c See Toz x01, 5 

One axuly me a Abs, he had of your daughter 

4 for a monke 

Out upon rt! it was m. — I had it hen 
ente. 


Tusa. 3. % [turris, Latin.] A ſmall 
eminence raiſed above the reſt of the 


building; a little tower 
Diſcourſe, I pr'ythee, on this turrers wk $bahk, 
All things well ordered, he withdrew with ſpced 
| Up to a turret. hi hy two ports between, 91 «A 
That ſo he might be near at eyery need, 
And overlook - lands. and furrows green. Faif. 
Pops, 


; Make Windſor hills 1 in lofty numbers tile, 
f And lift her turrets nearer to the ſkies. - 


Tv” RRETED: adj, [from turrer.] Formed 


like a tower; riſing like a tower. 

Take a turreted lamp of tit, in the form of a 
; ſquare; the height of the turret being thrice as 
' much as the length of che lower part, whereupon 
| thedamp ftandetn. Baces Natural Hiſtory. 
'To"kTLs. ». %. Trufele, Saxon; 
Tober E Doyr. 1 Tortovelle, Fr, tortore orelia 
Italian; zurtur, . wn AP 
1. A'ſpecies of dove. een wh : 


When ſhepherds pipe on osten firaws,.. 


And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks; + 
When turtles tread, Spelle. Love's Labour Lyfe 
| 255 We ll teach him to knooy 2 from . aw Shake 
Take me an heifer and 3 7 en. xv. 9 · 
; © "Galen propos'd: RAT 6 dro t warm 
from their wings. l 


< 


" — 


TOE this ward 1 cans ind 


tem 
55 Fabel 
l Xili. 
1 More found wes wi 


44 


22 8 quoth 2 Thomas, thigone ieps will not 17 4— | 


up a Camden's Remains. 


8K. # + 
5 945 2 2 teeth of a pugna- 
animal; the fans; the holding 


Some Fe or out-growing 
teeth, called fangs, or twſks; as boars and pikes. 


Bacon. | 


Tbe boar depended * his * 1 Henke. 


With ring briftles, and vey. frothy ja jaws, | 


D* ane with tuts oblique they wound. 


A monſtrous boar | 
ones be IR hideous foam. 


Smith. 


Tv'sx ED. Leg. tf [from tmt.] Furniſhed | 
Tu'sxyY. 


W vr RY . 
And ſeeks the boar to rear. Dryden. 
eee 


the ſuperfluous blood not ſufficing to feed both. 


Grew. 


To'ssucx. . [diminutive of las- A] 


tuft of graſs or twigs. 
The firit is remarkable for the ſeveral tuſſucks 
or bunches of thorns, wherewith it is armed round. 


Grew. 

Tur. interj. [ This ſeems to be the ſame | 
with ruſs, A particle noting contempt. 
Tut, tut ! grace me no grace, nor uncle me no 
uncle, Shakeſpeare. 


Tut, tut ! here's a e forbearance. Shak. 
UTANAG, 2. % 
Tutanage is tho Chineſe name for ſpelter, which | 
we erroneouſly apply to the metal of which ca- 
niſters are made, that are brought over with the 
tea from China; it being a coarſe made 
with the lead carried —— England, and tin got in 
the kingdom of Quintang.. codwward. 
Tu'tzL. ace. , [eutelle, tutelage, Fr. 
tutela, Lat.] Guardianſhip ; ſtate of be- 
ing under guardian, 


The a whereof, as thoſe paſt e 
pleaſe, 


Some to Minerva gave, and home to „„ 


r. . 
If one in the poſſeſſion of lands die, 

A 1 to ſueceed to him, his tutelage hy ow ae to 
Ing. . 

_ He accoupled the ambaſſage with an article in 
nature of a requeſt, that the French king 
might, according unto bis right of ſeignory or tu- 
tela e, diſpoſe of the n young Ie ws 


of titany. n 
Toy" TELAR... . [extela, Lat.] Hav- 
2 ing the N uar- 
dianſhip of any 774 or t b. 


tecting; defenſive; | 
According to the traditions 2 of the magicians, 


tutelary ſpirits will not remove at common ap- 


pellations but at the proper names things 
whereunto they are ons, . qi 


— chat virt N dont pride, and for- 


en 1 An N i 


it? is þ | 
©; people 8 to their charge, were watchful þ 
his lady's f 
3 the conkideration of the | 


d cave : 


tune without envy thet gives Indolence of 
wink an 8 of mind] the beſt win, 
= Ew reli d pbyfi the fe 
gion, and pbyfician of the ſoul 
e body 3 the tutelar goddeſs of health, 
and vniverſal Tine of life. Tepe. 
Theſe tuteſar genii who preſided over the ſeveral 


„ 


over them Dryden. 
Mut you. O Grecian chiefs, reward my care, 
Sure I may plead a * your grace: 
ook the town; 1 unbart'd the gates, 
f ow remov'd the tutelary fates. © Dryden. 
gods, who ma this mes fabric 
Noe. 
Tv'r: TOR. . J's [tutor, Lat. futeur, Fr.] 


One who has the care of another's learn- 


ing and morals; a teacher or inſtructor. 
When I am as 1 have been, | 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 
Till then 1 baniſh thee on pain of death. Shakeſp. | 
When nobles are the tailors tutors z _ | 
No hereticks burnt but wenches ſuitors. Shakeſp. 
A primitive Chriſtian, that coming to a friend 


my ways, that I oftend not with my tongue: upon 

which he opt his tutor, ſaying, This is enough, if 

I learn it. evernment of the Tongue. 
His body thus adorn d, he next defign'd | 

With lib'ral arts to cultivate his mind: 

He ſought a tutor of his own accord, | 

And. ftudy'd leſſons he before abhorr d. Dryden. 

| No ſcience is ſo ſpeedily learned by the nobleſt 

genius without a tutor. Waits. 


75 Turok. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To inſtruct; to teach; to a, 
This boy is foreſt born, 
And hath been tutor d in the rudiments 
Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle. Shakeſp. 
He cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried and tutor d in the world. Shak p. 
The cock has his ſpurs, and he ſtrikes his feet 
inward with fingular ftrength and order; yet he 
does not this by any ſyllogiſtical method, but is 
merely tutored by inſtinct. Hale. 
2. To treat with ſuperiority or ſeverity. 
; I hardly yet have learn d 
T' infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee : 
Give forraw leave a while to tutor me 
To this ſubmiſſion. 
I take a review of my little boys mounted upon 
; hobby-horſes, and of little girls tutering their ba- 
Tv"ror AR. x. . [from tutor. ] The au- 
thority or ſolemnity of a tutor. 
Chil tare not for the company of their pa- 
rents or tutors, and men will care leſs for theirs, \ 
Who would make them children by uſurping a ta- 
tor age. Government of the Tongue. 


Tou'roress. 2. / [from tator.] Direc- 
treſs; inſtructreſs; governeſs. 


| Fidelia ſhall be your tutoreſs. Moore's Foundling. 
And, what ſtill more his ſtagg ring virtue try d, 
His mother, rut reſi of that virtue, dy d. Harte. 


Tu'rTyY. . /. [tutia, low Lat. rurbie, Fr.] 
A ſublimate of zinc or calamine col- | 


upport of old age 3. the prece t of rea- 


To TWANG, v. . 


to teach him a pſalm, began, I ſaid I will look to i 


TwaNG. interj. 
N 
- Shakeſpeare's Richard n. 4 


| "Twas. - 


To oo TTLE. v. #. [ 


enen is e, 1 


A t' unlooſe. Shakeſpeare's King Lears 
s Of my condition take no care;. © 

Ie fits: not; thou and 1 long ſince are twain. Milt. 
When old winter ſplit tbe rocks in aon; 

He Ktripp'd the bear's-foot of its leafy oy 
The trembliak widow, and her daughters 9 
This woeful cackling cry with horror heard. Dryd. 


[A word formed from 


the ſound. F To "Ong with a | quick 
* oak e inftruments - 
me I bakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
His quiver o'er his ſhoulders Phebus threw, _ 
His bow twwang'd, and his arrows rattled as they 
- flew, ' D den. 
With her thund'ring voice the menac'd igh, 
And every accent twang'd with ſmarting ſorrow. 


Dryden. 
. The exwanging bows 
Send ſhowers of ſhafcs, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. pr. 


Sounds the . ring 


ſtrings Pepe. 
To Twa nc. v. 4. To _ to found 
ſharply, 

A ſwaggering accent i L off, gives 
manhogd approbation. b Night. 
TwWa Nd. 2. /. [from Fe Non | 
1. A ſharp quick ſound. 


They by the ſound and f wang of noſe, 
If all be ſound within, diſcloſe. Butler” { Badkb, 
So ſwells each wind-pipe; aſs intones to aſs, 
Harmonic rang of leather, horn and braſs.. Popes, 


2. An affected modulation of the voice. 


If he be but a perſon in vogue with the multi- 
tude, he can make lar, rambling, incoherent 
ſtuff, ſeaſoned with ewang ang tautology, paſs for 


high rhetorick. South, 
He has ſuch a rewwang in bis diſcourſe, and un- 


ceful way of ſpeaking through his noſe, tha 
— can hardy ren, roo 9 wo 
A word making a quick 
action accompanied with a ſharp ſound. 
Little uſed, and little deſerving to de 
uſed. 
- There's one, the beſt in all my quiver; 


Twang ! thro' his very heart and liver. 
Twa"nGLING. adj. from . Con- | 


temptibly noiſy. 
on She did A me "raſcal; ue, 5 
And twangling jack, with twenty ſuch vile terms. 
I Shakeſpeare. 


To TwANK. v. . [corrupted from revang.] 


To make to ſound. 


A freeman of London has the privilege of dit 
turbing a whole ſtreet with ewanking of a braſy 


kettle. . 
Contracted from it was. 
If he aſks who bid thee, ſa 2 ta I. 


Dryden. 


„Germ.! 
z to gabble; to chatter. 


lected in the furnace. | | Tenet not for . 
Tv"T8AN, or parkleaves, n. /. [ondroſe-| en nnn ere 

mum, Latin.] A plant. | Twar. : For Twain. , 
Tuz. 2. / [1 know not whether it is not a Gyon's blade fo fierce did play 


word merely of .cant.} ' A lock or tuft] 
of hair. 

Wich odorous oil thy head ans bejr gre le; | 
| And then thou kenip'ſt the Taxes on thy cheek; 
Of theſe thy barbers take'a coſtly care. Dryden. 

Tw x1 N. adj. [xpzen, „Saxon, both, 

twain.] Two, An word, ot now | 
uſed but ludicrouſly. 1 

{fs not the teyal of '®, woman's war, | | 

| The bitter clamour of two 


—_— —— 


Vor. II. 1 


eager tongues, 
Ee coo teat us von Shot. | | AS 4% ITT 
4 of 1 . . 
| 1955 


Toe. YBLADE. 3. /; 


On th? other's helmet, which as Titan ſhone, © 
That quite it clove his re creſt in ay. 


„ Latin. 4 
poly petalous flower, conſiſting of fix diſ- 
ar leaves, of which the five upper 
ones are ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent in 
ſome meaſure an helmet, the under one 
being headed and yon” like a a man, 


2 


Like wk oft bite the holy cords in tavaing 2" * : 4 


* 


* a 


2 5 2 1 DJ * 
% 1 
Mr 257 7 os Do +: Os 
N 


2 


e vs . + 'TIt . 
* TwaaAkK. 


0 


1 to ſqueeze betwixt the lingers, 


T Fm _ 

; o rouſe 

9 He eat d his noſes. \ Bok 
| Look in their face, they tr NE. * 


; ; ae 1. . from the verb. 
- "TWEAK. PINE Ns 


To Tw pb. . 4. 


derived. ] To hand 
awkward fiddling. 


A fidler brought in with him a body of luſty 
© young fellows, whom he had tww:ed/ed into the ſer- 


vice. 
Twz"szens. 2. /. [etuy, French. Nip- 
Pers, or ſmall pincers, to pluck off hairs. 


There heros“ wits are kept in pond”rous vaſes; 
i, \ And beaus in ſnuff-boxes and.teveezer caſes. 


after the tenth ; the ordinal of twelve. 
He found Eliſha plowing with twelve yoke of | 

oxen, and he with the rwelfth, 1 Kings, xix. 9. 
Suppoſing, according to the ſtandard, five ſhil- 


teen grains, whereof one twelfth were copper, and 


eleven rawelfths ſilver, it is plain here the quantity 
of ſilver gives the value. 


Twz"LFTHTIDE. 2. The twelfth day 
after Chriſtmas. 


Plough-munday, next after that exvelſebtide, 
- Bids out with the plough. Tuſſer's Huſbandry. 


TWELVE. adj. [yelf, Saxon. ] Two and 
ten; twice fix. 
Thou haſt beat me out twelve ſeveral times, 
Sbaleſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſli d, we would muſter all 
From twehkye to twenty. | Shakeſpeare. 
What man talk'd with you yeſternight, 
Out at your window, betwixt t2ve/ve and one? 


* 


On his left hand tvelve reverend owls did fly: 
80 Romulus, tis ſung, by Tyber's brook, 
Preſage of ſway from twice ſix vultures took. 

Dryden. 
Tws'LVZMONT EH. a. c [twelve and month.] 
A year, as conſiſting of twelve months. 

I ſhall laugh at this a rxwekvemonth hence. Sbak. 
This year or twwelvemonth, by reaſon that the 


is about eleven days ſhorter than the ſun's year. 
Holder. 


them down in very rich earth perfectly conſumed, 
watering them upon all occaſions, by this time 
twelvemonth they will be ready to remove. Evelyn. 
In the ſpace of about a tewelvemonth I have run 
out of a whole thouſand pound upon her. Addiſon. 
Not twice a twelvemonth you appear in print. 


Tw LVEPENCE. 2. /. {twelve and pence. 
A ſhilling, 
TwE'LVEPENNY. adj. | twelve and penny. ] 
Sold for a ſhillipg. 
I Would wiſh no other revenge, from this or 94 | 
Ing judge of the txvelwepenny gallery. 
'TwELVESCORE, adj, 3 rand 
Twelve times twenty; 
forty. 


TWENTIETH. adi. [zpenzeogoGa, Sax.] 
T wice tenth ; ordinal of twenty. 


by . but uu 2 | 
other writers; nen, German,] To 


Per. 1. Twice ten. 


- Addifon. | 


Pope, | 
TwWEZIT TH. adj. [xpelpra, Saxon.] Second | 


lings were to weigh an ounce, wanting about fix- | 


Locke. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


moon's months are ſhorter than thoſe of the ſun, | 


Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and pegging | 


Twelweſcore viragos of the Spartan race. Nudes. | 


, * * * 


99 85 Ba. + >. n 8 n 


This years 
The biel From. the E's Wu . 
ant fatal too to Rome, by all predictions. B. 
Why was not I the rxpentieth by deſcent 
a long reftive.race of droning kings? pn 


ae 


— 


ay 
the Jendmination, calling that a crown now, w 


6 
Tw NTX. adj. Icpenrxg, Saxon. 


Hammond ſeldom did eat or e 3 
once in rventy-four hows and fome fruit towards 
| night. * 3 Fell, 
At leaſt nineteen in 8 of theſe perplexing 
words wicht be changed into eaſy ones. 


2. A proverbial or indefinite number. 


| have been the man. Bacon Henry VII. 
Twr'BIL. #. , | twy for bo, and bill ; bi- 
pennis, Latin. A halbert. Ainſworth, 


Twice. adv. I cprgið, Sax. Fwees, Dutch. ] 


1. Two times. 
Upon his creſt he fruck him ſo, | 
That tevice he reeled, ready revice to fall. Spenſer. 
He twice eſſay d to caſt his ſon in gold; 
| Tivice from his hands be dropp's the forming | 
mould, Dryden . 
2. Doubly. 


A little ſum you mourn, while moſt have met 


3. It is often uſed in compoſition, 
Life is tedious as a fwice- told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man. Shakeſpeare | 
Twvice-born Bacchus burſt the thund'rer's thigh. 

; Creech, 

Extol the frrength of a twwice-conquer'd race. 

Dryden. 

To Tw DIE. v. 4. [This is commonly 

written zeedle.) To touch lightly. A 


low word. 


upon it, and 1 it in, firſt one * then the 
other. Wiſeman. 


TWIG. u. / Hz Pes „Saxon; twyg, 
Dutch.) A ws bot of a branch; a 
fwitch tough and long. 


The Britons had boats made of willow ui 
covered on the outſide with hides, and ſo had 95 
Venetians. Raleigb. 

They choſe the 1 dee; ſuch as ſpread her arms, 

Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 

The bended t4vigs take root. Milton. 

Canſt thou with a weak angle ſtrike the whale, 

His huge jaw with a tzvig or bulruſh bore ? Sandys. 
If they cut the tigs at evening, a er and 

pleaſant juice comes out. e. 

From parent bough 

A cyon meetly ſever: after force 

A way into the crabſtock's cloſe-wrought grain 

By wedges, and within the living wound 

Ineloſe the foſter tzuig, around which ſpread 

The binding clay. Philips. 


twigs; wicker. 


I beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. Sbal. 
I be fides and rim ſewed together after the man- 
ner of wiggen work. Grew. 


Twi cer. * [ from ig.]! Full of 
twigs. 

Twr LIGHT, 1. J. [ raveelicht,. Dutch; 
; rpeoneleohr, Saxon. 

1. The dubious. or faint. light bafors * 

riſe, and after ſunſet; — light. 


Her twiligbts were more clear than our W. 
onne. 

 Suſpicions amangſt thoughts, are like bats a- 
mongſt birds, they ever fly by ig bf. Certaiuly 
; Way are to be well guar ded. Bacon. 


5 


N is crown now muſt be raiſed, and coined one | 
: pwentieth lichter; Which is nothing but chan ing | 


Yeſterday was but a part, wits nigeyged | ee, 


Sroift. | 


| Maximilian, upon #=venty reſpects, could ary | 


With tevice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat. Dryd. | 


With my fingers upon the ſtupe, I preſſed cloſe | 


Twi'GGEN, adj. [from twig.) Made of 


mY 5755 ; 


"rx 


„ 3 n "Be 12 
A faint weak love of virtue, und of 
_ RefleRts from her on them, which . 
Her worth; and though n ſhut in al bs, 
The rwiſigbt of her memory doth ſtay. Deme, 
He in tþ i w hell in 's.elanchaly 4 dream, | 


© And, in th oak of his phanc 
Scar throw his N exp e : NT. 


Had he view'd Sorting, by turn'd -: 


""Ambrofial night, with. clouds exhal 
From Bok high mount of God, whence like and 


4 Spring 11 the face * brighteſt bean 4 
chang'd bad | 
To grateful til „ Milton (Paradiſe - 
hen t e ſuc was down, 
They juſt arriv'd by rep at a town. Dryden, 


In the greateſt part of COncernment he 
afforded us only the reoilighe of ' provablity, fue 
Locke, 


1 


* 


* - 


to our ſtate of medtocrity.” 
Twitircar. adh. 


1. Not clearly or brightly ne 
+ "obſcure; deeply ſhaded. | 
| When the ſun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, brin 

To arched walks of twilight groves, Mil, 

O'er the twilight groves, and duſky caves, 

Long-ſounding iſles, and intermingled graves 
Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 


— 


A death-like filenge, and a dread Pope, 
2. Seen or dd by twilight. W 
On old Lyczus, or Cyllene hoar, | 
Trip no more in twilight * e 
Twin. 2. /. Fxpinn, Sax. reveelingen, Dut. 1 


1. Children born at a birth. It is there- 
fore ſeldom uſed in the ſingular; though 
ſometimes it is uſed for one of twins. 

In this myſtery of ill opinions, here's the uin 

brother of thy letter; but let thine inherit firſt, for 

mine never ſhall, S HL Shakeſpeare, 
In beſtowi 


He was moft prineely : ever wi > for him 
Thoſe twins of learning, Ipſwich and Oxford, 
Shakeſpeare, 
If that moment of the time of bitth be of ſuch. 
moment, whence proceedeth the great difference of 
the conſtitutions of -i, which, though together 
born, have ſtrange and contrary fortunes ? 


Drummond. 
The divided dam | 
Runs to the ſummons of her hungry lamb; 
But when the tcoin cries ——— the quits the firſt, 
Cleaveland, 
No weight of birth did on one fide prevail, 
Two twins leſs even lie in Nature's ſcale, Corley, 
They 3 from the womb, and till they 
ive 
As if they would go ius too to the grave. Otway, 
Fair Leda's twins, in time to ftars decreed, 
One fought on foot, one curb'd the fiery ſteed, 
Dryden. 
Had there been the ſame likeneſs in all * 


ſometimes in mins, it would have given occaſion 
to confuſion. Grew, 


2. Gemini, the ſign of the zodiack. 


This, when the ſun retires, 
Firſt ſhines, and ſpreads black night with feeble 


fires, - 
Then parts the fins and crab. Creech, 
When now no more th' alternate tawins are fir'd, 


Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomſon: 
To Twin. wv, a. [from the noun.] 


#- To be born at the ſame birth. 


aww , 


- 


' 


| 


. He that is approv'd in this ' TRE 
T bon h he had ius d with me at a birth, 
Shall loſe me. Shakeſpeare's Othello. © 
2. To bring two at once, 


'  Ewes yearly by cini rich maſters do make 


4 To be paired ; to be ſuited. 
| Hath nature given them eyes, 


7 


| | Which can diſtinguiſh 'rwixt x1 Tha 
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- * 4s; 


£ Shakeſprare. 

2 Twins, &. a. {ryman, Savon; LE g 
nan, Dutch. 

1. To twiſt or complicate ſo as to unite, 


or form, one. N or ſubſtance out of 
two or more. 
Tho ſhalt make af hanging of blue, and 3 
exvined linen, wro with needlework. , 
A Exodus, xxvi. 36. 
2. * Ka vet Dibethes wh is from beine 
or tuin. "# 
By original lapſe, true liberty - 1 
Is loſt, hich N s with right reaſon dwells, . 
7*vin'd, and from her * no dividual being. 


3. To unite itſelf. 


| 


Their ſubtile ws ag ras the ſoul of Wine. 


| hos Ie! wh 
To TWINE. 1 | | 
1. To convolve elk; to wrap itſelf cloſely 
about. 


let wreaths of triumph now my temples vine, 


The victor cried, the glorious prize is mine Pope. 
2. To unite by interpoſition of 
Friends now faſt ſworn, who wine in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall, within this hour, | 
On a diſſention of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity, + 
3. To wind; to make flexares, 
, As rivers, though they bend and tewvine, 
Still to the ſes their courſe incline: - 
Or as philoſophers, who find a 1 
Some fay'rite ſyſtem to their mind, | 
In ey'ry point to make it fit, 
Will force all nature to fubmit. | Savift, 
The deer ruſtles thro? the vining brake. Thomſon. 


4+ To turn round. 


o friends! 

Some one abides within here, that commends 
The place to us, and breathes a voice divine: 
As ſhe ſome web wrought, or her ſpindles tine, 
She cheriſht with her fonge 


Twin g. . /. [from the verb.] 


1. A twiſted thread, 
Not any damſel, which her yaunteth moſt 
In ſkilful knitting of ſoft filken tine. Spenſer. 
A pointed ſword hung threat'ning o'er his head, 
Suſtain'd but by a ſlender bine of thread, "xa 
2, Twiſt; convolution. 
Nor all the gods beſide 
Longer dare abide, 
Not Typhon E ending in ſnaky tavine. Milton. 
tcome joy and feaſt, | 
Braid your loeks with roſy tao ine, | 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. Miken. 


3. Embrace; act of convolving itſelf round. 


Everlaſting hate 
The vine to ivy bearss but with am'rous iel 
Claſps the tall em IE. Philips. 


To TwWIN GE. v. 4 [projnges German ; ; 
. twinge, Daniſh. ] 
1. To torment with ſudden and Mort pain. 
I be gnat charged into the noſtrils of i the lion, 
and there N N tear him- 
ſelf, and ſo maſtered him. 
2. To pinch; to tweak. 
| When a man is paſt I" | 
ere's no way to reduce him thence, _ 
But t2oinging him by th' ears and noſe, * 


Or laying on of heavy blows. - Hudibras. 
TwiNGE, u. /: akg the "Dl 
I, Short ſudden . ald 


— 


Lumps of fugar loſe al and trolne g 


Shakeſpeare. 


n | 


To Twi'nxLs. v. u. | 
of | 1. To ſparlele; to flaſh irregulatly; to 


ſt 


|| 
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1/2. 1 


Twix x. 3. 7; See Twrnxte,] The mo- 


mine with intermitted light; to ſhine 
faintly; to quiver. + 

At firſt I did adore a twinking far, 5 | 

But now T worſhip a celeſtlal fun. Shakeſpeare. 


2. 'To open and ſhut the eye 
3. To play irregul 


Trunks. 
Twi NKLING. 


b 


2. A motion of the eye. 4 
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a ; 
5 pinch . e chat gives 
you — many — and fringes by the ears F LA. 


tion of an eye; à moment. Not in uſe. 
She hung about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs » 

She vied ſo faſt, proteſting oath on, oath, 

That in a won me to her love. Shakeſp.. 


nclian, Saxon.] 


As plays the ſan upor' the glaſſy fiream, + 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 
So ſeems this gorgeous beauty: - Shakeſpeare. 
_ _ Some their forked tails ſtreteh forth on high, |. 
And tear the twoinkling ſtars from trembling ſky. 
Fairfax. 
God compriſes all the good we value in the 
ereatutes as the ſun doth the light that twinkle | 


in the ftars, 
The tar of love, 
That roinkles you to fair Almeyda's bed. Dryden. 
Think you your new French proſelytes are come 
To ſtarve abroad, becauſe they ſtarv d at home? 
Vour benefices twinkled from afar. Dryden. | 
So weak your charms, that, like a winter's night | 
Twinkling with ex they freeze me while they 
light. Dryden. 
Theſe ſtars do not twinkle when viewed through | 
_ teleſcopes which have large apertures : for the rays } 
of light which 2 through divers parts of the 
aperture, tremble each them apart; and by 
means of their various, and ſometimes contrary 
tremors, fall at one and the ſame time upon dif- 
ferent points in the bottom of the eye. Newton. 
y turns. 
The owl fell a moping and twinłling. L"Eftra. | 
arly. 
His eyes will twinkle, and his tongue will roll, 
As Though he beckon'd and call'd back his ſoul. 


—2****„ 


— — a 


17 (from the verb.] 
1. A ſparkling intermitting light. 


Suddenly, with tevinkle of her eye, 
The damſel broke his miſintended dart. ' Spenſer. 
1 eome, I come; the leaſt ravine had brought 


me to the. 1 4. Dryden s Don Sebaſtian. 
3. A ſhort ſpace, ſuch as is taken up by a 
motion of the eye. 


* 


Money can thy wants at will ſupply 17 
Shields, ſteeds, and arms, and all things for thee 
meet 
It can desceiy | in tavinkling of an eye. 
Theſe falſe beauties of the ſtage are no more laſt. 
ing than a rainbow when the actor gilds them 
no longer wich his reflection, they vaniſh in a 
teointling. © Dryden. 
The action, br a and manners of ſo many 
perſons in à picture, are to be diſcerned in the 
 twinkling of an eye, if the ſight could travel over 
ſo many different objects all at once. Dryden, 


Twr'nttns. 1. /. {diminutive of au.] 


Spenſer. 


Howes : 


7 
Donne. | 


f 


— . > 9 


3. To wreath; to wind; to encircle 


, 


| 


| 


— __ 


See rudd id 
— with dextrous hand tories . 


7˙ TWiki. v. . To revolve with a 22 


motion. 


Twix k. 4. , [from the verb.] 
| r; Rotation'; circular motion. 
2. Twiſt; convoletiani | 


The ravirl on this. is different. from that of 4 


others; this being an heteroſtropha, the reviris 


turning from the right hand to the left. 
. FE nf Woodward on Foſſils." 


| To TWIST. v. a. LSespran, Sax, rwifien, 


Dutch. ] 


1. To form by complication ; to form a 


convolution, 
Do but deſpair, | 
And if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider t4vifted from her womb 
Will ſtrangle thee. Sha 
To reprove diſcontent, the ancients feigned, that 
in hell ſtood a man fer fing a rope of hay; and 
ſtill he twiſted on, ſuffering an aſs to eat up all 
that was finiſhed. 
Would Clotho waſh her hands in milk, 
And twiſt our thread with gold and filk ; 
Would the in friendfhip, peace and plenty, 
Spin out oũr years to four times twenty; 
And ſhould we both in this condition 
Have conquer d love, and worſe ambition; 
Elſe theſe two paſſions by the way 
May chance to ſhew us ſcurvy play. Prior. 
The taſk were harder to ſecure my own 
Azainft the power of thoſe already known; 
For well you twiſt the ſecret chains that bind 
d. ith gentle force the captivated mind. Lyttelton, 


2. Te contort; to writhe, , 


I 


Either double it into a pyramidical, or vi 
into ſe-ventine form. 


ſomething round about. 
There are pillars of ſmoke tied about with 
wreaths of flame. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
To form ; to weave. 
If thou daſt love fair Hero, cheriſh it, 
And thou ſhalt have her : was 't not to this end 
That thou began ' ſt to exif} ſo fine a ſtory? Shak, 
5. To unite by intertexture of parts. 
All know how prodigal 
Of thy great ſoul thou art, longing to exviſ# 
Bays with that ivy which fo early kiſt 


Thy youthful temples. Waller, 
6. To unite z to inſinuate. : 

| When avarice twiſts itſelf, not with the 

practice of men, but the doctrines of the church; 


when ecclefiafticks diſpute for money, the miſ- 
chief ſeems fatal. Decay of Pizty. 


To TwisT. v., u. To be contorted; to be 


convolved. 
In an ileus, commonly called the of the 
guts, is a circumyolution or inſertion ot one part of 
the gut within the other, Arbutbnot on Aliments, 
Deep in her breaſt he plufig'd the ſhining ſword z 
Th' Inachians view the ſlain with vaſt ſurpriſe, 
Her aged; volumes, and her rolling eyes. Ha 


1 1. . [from the verb.] 


1. ching made by convolution, or 
| WY: a lamb of two bronght at | Fr) anda — weites kee, 657 
Troinlings increaſe brings Tate Huſbandry, | , inerva nurs'd him 
Toten, cih [from — A Broder ie Kr e e . 
f twins. 7 2. A ſingle ſtring of a | 
— Winding a thin firing about the 3 r 


Ewes yeethey by twinning rich ne 25 make, 
n lambe of ſuch twvinners for breeders go take. 
Tuſſer. 
To Twi RL. v. 4. [from wvhirl,] To turn 
round; to move by a quick rotation. 


Wool and raw filk. by moiſture incorporate with | 


ies breaking, by the fretting of the ſeveral tau 
againſt one another. Moxon's abe 


A cord; a ftring. 
Through theſe labyrinths, not my bern wit, 


3: 


Did both condu and teach me, how by'it \ 


eee eee, To climb to the & 


Fe n. 
29 2 


— - 
, - i 
| & : 2 
3 p Su * 
- - 1 
- * % * 
l » = 
. 4 44 
<4 


Taylor . 


But thy filk tit, let down from heav'n to Po. ny 


. 


1 


e b. 
ee 


1 % Contortion; N 
Not the leaſt turn or 
animal, 
for that 
other caſt or texture. 


T 
hub 1% hunk ue phe of 
85 


with the and the toi. Arb. 
TWIe TEA. 4 % [from Ii 
1. One who twiſts ; a rope 
2. The inſtrument of 5 — To this 
word 1 have annexed ſome remarkable 
Uses, which explain rift in all its ſenſes. 
When a ewiſter a twiſting will twiſt him a twiſt, 
For n he three twines doth 
| ntwi 
ut if one of the twines of the twiſt do untwiſt, 
he twine that untwiſteth untwiſteth the twiſt, 
Untwirling the twine that untwiſteth between, 
He twirls with his twiſter the two in a twine ; 
Then twice having twiſted the twines of the twine, 
He twicheth the twine he had twined in twain. 
The twain that in twining before in the twine, 
As twins were intwiſted, he now doth untwine, 
"Twixt the twain intertwiſting a twine more be- 


He,. woa "bis twiſter, makes a twiſt of the 


W 
he» a does not render them more proper 

cular animal's way of life than any 
 fddiſen. 


ſneer; to flout ; to reproach, 
When approaching the ſtormy ſtowers 
We mought with our n bear off the ſharp | 
ſhowers, | 
And ſooth to ſaine, nought feemeth ſike ſtrife, 
That ſhepherds ſo tauiten each other's life, Spenſer. 
When ] proteſt true loyalty to her, . 
She exvits me with my falſehood to my friend. 
Shakeſpear Co 
- Z£ſop minds men of their errors, without ewit- 
them for what 's amiſs. L' Eftrange 
his theſe ſcoffers Pwitted the Chriſtians meh. 
Tillotſon. 


yur 


could bear no longer ; for which he was rwitted | 
* in his own time. Baker. 


7 TWITCH. v. @. [rpiccran, —_} 
To vellicate ; to pluck with a quic 
motion; to ſnatch; to pluck with a 


haſty motion. 
He roſe, and revitch'd his analy blue, | 
To- morrow to freſh woods, and paſtures new. 


— 


Milton. 
Twirch'd by the ſleeve, he mouths it more and 
mores. Dryden. | 


With a furious leap 
She ſprung from bed, diſturbed in her mind, | 
"08 fear d at ev'ry ſtep a twitching ſpright _ 
Dryden. 
Thrice they tewitch*d the And! in her — 
Pope. 
TwiTCH. #. / [from the verb. ] 
1. A quick pull; a ſudden vellication, 
But Hudibras gave him a twitch ; 
As quick as lightning in the breech. Hudibras. 
The lion gave one hearty twitch, and got his feet 
out of the trap, but left his claws behind. L Eftra. 
2. A contraction of the fibres. | 
ther confed' rate pairs 
Contract the fibres, and the twiteb produce, 
Which gently puſhes on the grateful food 
Io the wide — 1 its hollow road. . 
Mighty phyſical their fear is; 
For ſoon as noiſe of combat near is, 2 
Their heart deſcending to their breeches, | 
Muſt give their ſtomachs cruel izvitcbes. Prior. | 
A fit of the ſtone is the cure, from the inflam- 
l mation and pain occafioning convulſive tewirches. | 
| | Sharps | 
Twi'TCHGRASS. 2. 2 A plant. 


n ad has keeps an pd 


% i found tate 


| 


Vallis. 
75 1 v. a. [edpran, Saxon.] To] 


— 
＋ - 


Galen bled his deat, till by fainting they | 


2. It is uſed in com 


' | 


1 


chin the | We. anti i 
2 "IM en * 


75 TwrTTER. v. 1. 


cloaths never fitted her. 
2. An upbraider. 


| TWiTTLETWA'TTLE. . U ene 1 
reduplication of tavattle.] Tattle; gab- 


ble. A vile word. 


wittitiſnas, | inure us to a miſunderſtanding of things. 


Teuer, A contraction of a. ; 


Twilight, Wore arbiter” twwixt gd and night. 


Two. adj. {twai, Gothick ; xpu, Saxon, ] 


1. One one. 


Between twvohawks, which flies the higher pitch; | 


Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth ; 
Between tcoo blades, which bears the tem 
Between teoo horſes, which doth bear him beſt ; 
Between t girls, which hath the merrieſt eye, 
I have ſome Jhallow ſpirit of judgment. Shakeſp. 
Three words it will three times report, and then 
the to latter for ſome times. Bacon's Nats Hiſt. 
Fifteen n woos R us #00 and wo 
together. Bacon. 
ay 


By txvo, and tuo acroſs the common way. Dryden, | 
poſition. 
Next to the raven's age, the Pylian king 


A rational animal better deſcribed man's eſ- 
ſence, than a two-legged animal, with broad nails, 
and without feathers, '_ * Locke, 

The twvo-ſhap'd Ericthonius had his birth 
Without a mother, from'the teeming earth. Add 

Her regiſter was a twwo-leaved book of record, 
one page containing the names of her living, and 
the other of her deceaſed members. A Hie. 


Two'zDGED. adj. [twiand edge.] Having 
an edge on either ſide. 


Clariſſa drew, with tempting Ry | 
A tewoedg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe. Pope. 


; 3 


| Two'roLD. adj. [two and fo/d.] Double; 


two of the ſame kind; or two different 
things coexiſting, | | 
Our prayer againſt ſudden death importech a 
 tavofold deſire, that death when it cometh may 
give us ſome convenient reſpite, or if that be de- 
nied us of God, yet we may have wiſdom to pro- 
1 2 befgre-hand. 38 | Hooker, 
hrough mirkſom air her ready 
Her twofold team, of which two black. as pitch, 
And two were brown, yet each to each unlike | 
Did ſoftly ſwim away. Fairy Queen. 
O thou! the earthly author of my blood, 
Whoſe youthful fpirit in me regenerate 
Doth now with txvofo/d vigour lift me up, | 
To reach at victory above my head, | 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 


And with thy bleſſings ſteel * point. Sha. 


Infipid eavirtletwattles, frothy jeſts, and jingling | 


L' Eftrange. 


1 


on 


| 


It ought not to be ſported with. 


ITYKE. 1. /. 


| 


ſhe makes, | 


f Prior. 
* | may be i 
\ e i fv? oma one 
| „E. ele er 
FL Thomſon. | which ſandtify our natures. - | Mtterbury, 
1. To be faddenly moved with any Hel. Two'roLD. adv. Doubly. 
nation. A low word. Þ A proſelyte you make more the child of 
ern bell ves. Mate. xxiii, 15. 
R e. Lare and band } 
L'E *. e enormous of magnitude. 
. 1. f. cates | * * With huge 6wobanded fouy, 81 
K. Any matien if dhe of n ; ſuch | HEAR GS the horrid edge 1. 
1 Milton's radiſe 
| n fit of laughing, or fit of It eee, on be- 's life and foul all o'er, 2. 
The ancient errant knights Nee > A final! com nike 
Won all their ladies hearts in fight, | | Nes ax 
And cut whole giants into-fritters, at twice a oy. 
To put them into amorous twittern. Hudibrat. You all bew like gilt twepences to the. Shakes, 
The - don was in | To Trg. b. 8. To bind, See Tis. 


'Trz. 2. /½ See TIE. A knot; a bond 
or obligation. 
Lay your / 
Command upon me 3 to the which wy dase 
Are with a moſt indiſſoluble rye | 
Shaheſpeary 


For ever knit. 
I have no ſye upon you to de true, 
But that which looſen d your's, my love to you, 
Dryden. 


| Honour .cc dye, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 


That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not; 


Audiſon 
Lend me aid, I now conjure thee, lend, 
By the ſoft tye and ſacred name of friend. Pope, 
'Tr"ces. 750 See Tice. | 
[See Tix E.] Hie in Scot- 
tim Gill denotes a dog, or one as con- 
temptible and vile as a dog; and from 
' thence perhaps comes zeague.. ; 


| Baſe tyke ke, call't thou me hoſt ? now, 
| By this hand, I ſwear I ſcorn the term. Sbakeſp. 


TYMBAL. . / [tynbal, French.) A 
kind of kettle drum. | 
Yet, gracious charity! indulgent gueſt ! 


Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breaſt, 
Wos longeſt liv'd of any t«v9-legg'd thing. Dryden. 


My ſpeeches would ſend up unheeded pray'r 3 
The ſcorn of life would be but wild deſpair : 
A tymbal's ſound were better than my voice, 

My faith were form, my os La were _ 


* TVM ANT TEs. 1. /. [roprenrIng.] That 


particular ſort of dropſy that ſwells the 
_ up like a drum, and is often cured 
by tapping. _ 

TYMranum. 2. % A drum; a part of 
the ear, ſo called from its reſemblance 
to a drum. 

k The 2 Uttle bones r by 
rming . tak e hear- 
ing. Wiſeman. 

TY "MPANY:. 2. / [from tympanum, Lat. 
A kind of obſtructed flatulence that ſwel 
the body like a drum; the wind dropſy. 

Hope, . Chriſtian grace; mult be proportioned 

and attemperate to the promiſe; if it exceed that 
temper and proportion, it becomes a tumour and 


| 
| 


_ -tympany of hope. Li: { £82444 Hammond, 
| does not ſhew us Rome great ſuddenly, 
As if the empire were a ty 
But gives it natural ED alls how and why 
The little body grew ſo large and high. Sucking» 
Others that affect 
A lofty ſtile, ſwell to a tympany« | Roſcommons 


Pride is no more than an unnatural N that 
nee in a bubble, and ſpends itſelf in a 1 ER 


5 
« 
„ 


_ large b is writ, | 
577 fare thov "it but = kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 
The air is ſo \rarified in this kind of dropfical | 
' tumour, as makes it hard and tight like a drum, | 
and from thence it is called a tympeny. Arbutbnot.7 


JP Small. 58 
| has a little | 
1 = — with his fortunes fit. Shakeſp. | 


Tyes. . % [be, Fr. typus, Lat. res.] 
i, Emblem 3 mark of ſomething. 
faith in is, ings, «+ 

2 and thoſe types of travel, 

And underftanding again the honeſt men, NA 

Thy emblem, gracious queen, the Britiſh roſe, 
Hype of ſweet rule, and gentle majeſty. | Prior. 
2, That by which ſomething future is pre- 
— figured. þ 50 At 
Informing them by 

And ſhadows of that deſtin'd ſeed to bruife | 
The ſerpent, by what means he ſhall achieve 
Mankind's deliverance. | Alon. 


A. 


be Apoſtle ſhews the Chriſtian religion to be | 


in truth and ſubſtance what the Jewiſh was only in 
type and ſhadow. , | Tillotſon. | 
3. Aſtamp; a mark. Not in uſe. 

Thy father bears the cype of King of Naples, 
Yet not ſo wealthy as an .ngliſh yeoman. Shakeſp. | 

What good is cover'd with the face of heav'n 
To be diſcovered, that can do me good ? | 
—Th' advancement of your children, gentle 1 ! 
—Up to ſome ſcaffold, there to loſe their heads! 
— No, to the dignity and height of fortune, 


To TvPs. v. a. To prefigure. 


He ratified ceremonial and poſitive laws, in re- 
fulfilling all things typed and pre-figured by . 
ite. 


Tr IcAL. 
Tr'rick. Lat.] Emblematical; figu- 
rative of ſomething elſe. 

The Levitical prieſthood was only #ypical of the 
Chriſtianz which is ſo much more holy and ho- 
nourable than that, as the inſtitution of Chriſt is 
more excellent than that of Moſes. Atterbury. 

Hence that many courſers ran, 

Hand-in-hand, a goodly train, 

To bleſs the great Eliza's reign z FTE 

And in the typic glory ſhow CER 
What ſuNer blifs Maria ſhall beſtow. Prior. 

TY'?1CaLLY. adv. [from typical.) In a 
typical manner, | | 4 

This excellent communicativeneſs of the divine 
nature is ypically repreſented, and myſteriouſly ex- 
emplified by the Porphyrian ſcale of being. Norris. 

Tr"21cALNESs. #. from typical.] The 
fate of being typical. 7 
To Tr“rIr v. v. 4. [from type.] To 
figure; to ſhew in emblem. | 


—n rnnrnnnmnm—_ 


* 


pattern to us, and is ſo rypified in baptiſm, as an en- 
vn to riſe to newnels of life. Hammond. 
| ur Saviour was typified indeed by the goat that 
was ſlain; at the eee of whoſe blood, not only 
the hard hearts of his enemies reſented, but the 
ſtony rocks and vail of the temple were ſhattered. 
| Bio Valgar Errours. 
Treo cxapuBR, . , Irres and AD.] 
A printer. an EET | 
eien L from ypegra- 


J. Emblematical ; fgurative. 


YPO'GRAPHY: . f [; bie 
7 10 of f J, lopegrapbie, 


Cruel; deſpotick 


ſpect of their ſpiritual uſe and figaification, and by | 


adj. [ 1ypique,: Fr. typicus, þ © 


The reſurrection of Chriſt hath the power of a | 
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biene 1 eur 
1. Emblematically ; 3 
2. After the manner e 


Lypographia, 


— 


phical repreſentation. 


or 

* \ © * 
V 
i 


Fr. | 
1. Emblematical, figurative, or hierogly-| To have 2 


| Thoſe diminutive and pamphlet treatiſes daily | 


Who 7 
= 
941 


without doing injury to them. Sidney. 


uſurper. S os 


* 


And, like the 
Shakes all our 


s'from blowing. 
"Tis excellent 


Shakeſpeares 


Fear you his tyrannous 
Than the queen's life? 


_ publiſhed amongſt us, are pieces _—_— rather | 


apby than verity. Brown's Vulgar 
. "The art of printing, 9 
TYRanNEss, 2. . [from cyrant.] A ſhe 
tyrant. or of 

They were, by law of that proud tyranneſs 
Provok'd with wrath and envy's falſe ſurmiſe. LN 
G Is S er. 

The tyranneſs doth joy to fee perl 
The huge maſſacres which her eyes do make. | 
92 - Spenſer. 
Trrxa"nNnical. } ad}. [tyranus, Lat. - 
TYRA'NNICK. F rannique,Fr.tvgamoc.] 
Suiting a tyrant ; acting like 
3-imperious, 
- Charge him home that he affets x 
yrannick power. - Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
| You have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon'd office, and to wind | 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Shakeſpeare. 
Domitian had been tyrannical; and in his time 


many noble houſes were overthrown by falſe accu- 
ſations. 


. . Bacon. 
The high imperial type of this earth's glory. Shak... Subdue and quell, o'er all the earth, 
Which, though in their mean types ſmall matter | Brute violence, and proud ryrannick pow'r. Milton. 
doth appeare, _ : i If the ſpirit of a ſubject be rebellious, in a prince 
Yet both of good account are reckon'd in the ſhiere. it will be tyrannical and intolerable. Taylor. 
: Drayton. | 4 | She hath recourſe 
4. A printing letter. | To tears and prayers, again ſhe feels the ſmart 


Of a freſh wound from the tyrannick dart. Denham. 
Our ſects a more tyrannick power aſſume, 
And would for ſcorpions change the rods-of Rome. 
: Roſcommon. 
And by the nobles, by his commons curſt, 
"Th oppreſſor rul'd tyrannick where he durſt; 
Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 
And treats alike his vaſſals and his God. Pope. 


TYRA*NNICALLY. adv. ¶ from tyrannical.] 
In manner of a. tyrant. 


Tyzxa"NNICIDE. n. /. | tyrannus and cado, 
Latin.) The act of killing a tyrant. 


|To TY ran. v. u. [tyranniſer, Fr. 


from tyrant.] To play the tyrant ;- to 
act with rigour and imperiouſneſs. 
While we truſt in the mercy of God through 
Chriſt Jeſus, fear will not be able to tyranniſe over 
us. ooker. 
Then *gan Carauſius tyranniſe anew, | 
And *gainft the Romans bent their proper power, 
And fo AleQtus 8 ſlew, 
And took on him the robe of e ors & . 
| made thee Miſerable, - + Leute 
What time I threw the people's ſuffrages 


On him, that thus. doth tyrenniſe o'er me. Shakeſp. | 


A crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyranniſe. Milton. 
Beauty had crown'd you, and you muſt have been 
The whole world's miſtreſs, other than a queen; 
All had been rivals, and you might have ſpar'd, 
Or kill'd and tyrannis'd without à guard. Waller. 
Hie does violence to his own faculties, tyranniſes 
over his own mind, and uſurps the prerogative that 
belongs to truth alone, which is, to command by 
its own authority. TDocde. 
Trax Nous. adj. [from tyrant.] Ty- 
rannical; deſpotick J e ; ſevere; 
cruel ; imperious. Not in uſe. 
It is ſtrange to ſee the unmanlike cruelty o 
mankind, who, not content with their rammen: 
ambition to have brought the others virt 


a tyrant ;\ 


Subjection to his empire fyrannout. 
. . After the death of this tyrannous and ambi- 
tious king, theſe writings came abroad. Temple. 


| TY ran. . /.[tyramis, Latin; rvgam ; 


re French. | 
1. Abſolute monarchy imperiouſly admi- 


Who now triumphs, and, in th! exceſs of joy, 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heav n- Milton. 
The cities fell often under tyrannies, which ſpring, 

naturally out of popular governments, Templar 
2, Unrefiſted and cruel power. 

| Boundleſs intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 1 

Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne;.. 
And fall of many kings. Shakeſpeares. 


3. Cruel government; rigorous command. 


Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure, 8 
For goodneſs dares not check thee. Sbabeſpe 
Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to tycanny, and huſbands 
d to jealouſy. 


Bacons 


| © God, in judgment juſt, 
Subjects him from without to violent lords; 
Who oft as undeſervedly inthral 
His outward freedom: tyranny muſt be. 
4. Severity; rigour ; inclemency. 
The tyranny o the open night 's too rough 
For nature to endure.” Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
TY RANT. 3. / [Tvganc; ; tyrannus, Lat. 
Rowland contends that this word, with 


Miltetts 


the correſpondent Greek and Latin, iv 
derived from tir, Welch and Erſe, land, 


Banner, a ſharer, or divider of and among 
His vaſſals.] | | 
1. An abſolute monarch governing impe- 
riouſly. Wh 
2. Accruel, deſpotick and ſevere maſter ;: 
an or. 8 
Love to a yielding heart is a king, but to a re- 
- fiſting isa tyrant. T4, © 
I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt, 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant 's graſp, 


r 


And the rich eaſt to boot. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


Diſſembling courteſy ! how fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where ſhe wounds ! Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
The houſe of woe, and dungeon Ks our tyrant. 

BI | Milton. 
Conſider thoſe grand agents and lieutenants of 
the devil, by whom he ſcourges and plagues the 
world under him, to wit, tyrants 3 and was there 


ever any tyrant*who was not alſo falſe and perfi«. 
dious? a outh os 


* 


Thou mean'ſt to kill a tyrant, not a king. Dry. 


When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 
But free to follow nature was the mode. Thomſon.- 


TRE. 2. / [properly tire-]. See Fins; 
I have ſeen her beſet and N ed all wp" with 
emeralds and pearls, ranged in rows about the gr 

Þ* of her head. - ; 18 Hakewill, 


'Tx'r0.. 2. % properly tiro, ad: n+ hd! 


| Latin.) One yet not maſter of his art z; 
one in his rudiments. b 
| There ſtands a 2 on a rifing 2 | 
Where tyros take their freedom out to kill. | 
e ee Gand's Dihayorye 
* V. 
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Dei grown into a loathing and detefingon | 
of "the unjuſt and tyranneur rule of Harold, an 


Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, "2 
+ breathing of the north, 


and rhanner, Welch, to ſhare ;. 9. d. tir- 


| I | fence under them, think their muterhooiwtiiog ? 
 TrYroGrA'PHICALLY. adv, [from g- 2 | 


e 

Has two 

modern Engliſ by two charac- 
ters, — * and UV vowel, 

_ which ought to be conſidered as two 
Jetters ; but as they were long con- 
Founded while the two uſes were annexed 
to one form, the old cuſtom till conti- 

© mues to be followed. MY 


clear, expreſſed at other times by en, 


ing to the Italian , or Engli 
obtund, 

, the conſonant, has a ſound _—y | 
approaching to thoſe of þ and /. Wi 
it is by the Spaniards and Gaſcons 

always confounded, and in the Runick 
alphabet is expreſſed | 

racter with /, diſtinguiſhed only by a 
diacritical point. Its ſound in Engliſh ' 
is uniform. It is never mute. | 
 WVa"cancy. x. . [from vacant.] 
a. Empty ſpace; vacuity. 
How is*t, 

That thus you bend your eye on wacancy, 

And with th' incorporal air do hold diſcourſe ? 


£. Chaſm ; 
The reader finds a wide wacancy, and knows 
not how to tranſport his thoughts to the next par- | 
ticular, for want of ſome connecting idea. | 
| | Watts's Logick. 
3. [Yacance, Fr.] State of a poſt or em- 
ployment when it is unſupplied. 
They were content to bribe them with the no- 
mination of ſome biſhops, and diſpoſal of the re- 
venues of ſome churches during the vacancies. 


| Lf . 
In the wacancy of a biſhop, the guardian o « 4 
Jpiritualities was ſummoned to parliament in the 
biſhop's room. life. 
Vacances, Fr.] Time of leiſure; re- 
laxation; intermiſſion; time unengaged. 
If, ſometimes, each other's eyes we meet, 
Thoſe little wacancies from toil are ſweet. Dryden. 
The daily intervals of time and wacancies from 
neceſſary labour, together with the one day in ſeven 
in the Chriſtian world, allow ſufficient time. Watts. 
5. Liſtleſſneſs; emptineſs of thought. 
When alone, or in company, they fit till with- 
out doing any thing, I like it worſe ; for all diſpo- 
ſitions to idleneſs or vacancy, even before they are 
habits, are dangerous, Motton. 


VACANT. adj. [ vacant, Fr. vacant, 
_ Latin] * | | 

1. Empty; unfilled ; void. 

| Why ſhould the air ſo impetuouſly ruſh into the 
cavity of the receiver, if there were before no v 
tant room to receive it ? Boyle. 


00, as 


< 


D, the vowel, has two ſounds; one | 


the ſame cha- 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 
ſpace unfilled, _ | 


ed in 1 


FEY . 2. $% „ 
: 
* - - - *4 
— * þ l 
P = - 4 : 


Religion is the intereſt of all; but philoſophy 


of thoſe only that ate at leiſure, and vacant from 


To 


; 


13 
, 


A better race to bring into their vacant room. 
4 x 1 7 Milton. 
unencumbered ; uncrowded. 


Py . 
13 g 


2. Free : 


— 


* "bo 


As obtuſe; the other cloſe, and 3 | * 


To Vacate. v. 4. 
1. To annul; to make void; to make of 


KL 


VACAa'TION. 2. 


bour during the 


the affairs of the world. More: Divine Dialogues. 

A very little part of our life is ſo vacant from 
uneaſineſſes, as to leave us free to the attraction of 
remoter göod. Locke, 


3. Not filled by an incumbent, or poſſeſſor. 


Leſt the fiend invade vacant poſſeſſion. Milton. 
Others, when they allowed the throne vacant, 


thought the ſucceſſion ſhould immediately go to 


the next heir. 


Being at leiſure ; diſengaged. 


Swift. 


their victuals of them, at ſuch vacant times as 
they lie not in camp. : Spenſer. 
Sir John Berkley was the more wacant for that 
ſervice, by the reduction of Barnſtaple. Clarendon. 
Beſides thoſe portions of time which the neceſ- 
ſities of nature and of civil life extorted from him, 
there was not a minute of the day which he left 
Vacant. 5 Fell. 
The memory relieves the mind in her vacant 
moments, and prevents any chaſms of thought, 
by ideas of what is paſt. Addiſon. 


Thoughtleſs ; empty of thought; not 


buſy. 

The wretched ſlave, 
Who with a body fill'd, and wacant mind, | 
Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diſtreſsful bread. 


Shakeſpeare. 
The duke had a pleaſant and wacant face, pro- 
ceeding from a ſingular aſſurance in his temper. _ 


Morton Buckingham. 
vac, Latin. ] 


no authority, 


That after- act wacating the authority of the pre- 


cedent, tells the -world that ſome remorſe touched 
even Strafford's moſt implacable enemies. 

King Charles. 

The neceſſity of obſerving oy Je Sabbath 

was wacated by the apoſtolical inſtitution of the 

Lord's day. Nelſon. 


2, To make vacant ; to quit poſſeſſion of : 


as, he vacated the throne. 


To defeat ; to put an end to. 
He wacates my revenge; 


For, while he truſts me, twere ſo baſe a part 
To fawn, and yet betrays Dioden. 


. Lacation, Fr. vacatio, 


* 


Latin, ] 


1. Intermiſſion of juridical proceedings, 


or any other ſtated employments ; receſs 
of courts or ſenates. - Pate 
Vacation is all that time which paſſes between 
term and term, at London. Comvel, 
As theſe clerks want not their full taſk of la- 
| term, ſo there is for them 
whereupon to be occupied in the vacation only. 


HB, i Bacon's Office of Alienation. | 
2. Leiſure ; freedom from trouble or per- 


plexi by. 5 | 157 
Benefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety, 
have rendered it neceſſary, in every Chriſtlan com- 
monwealth, by laws to ſecure propriety. 

* k | Hammond s F undamentals. 
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| , My X , 
They which have the government, ſcatter the VACILLA TION, #. /+ [ vacillatio, from 


army abroad, and place them in villages to take 


—_ 


| ror of its effects: but if they Il run behind th: 
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Vxccarr. . . ¶ vacca, Latin.] A cow. 
houſe; a cow-paſture. tout Baiky, 

VaciLLANCY. 2./. [vacillans, from va. 
cills, Latin; wacillant, Fr.] A ſtate of 
wavering ; fluctuation; inconſtancy. Not 
much in uſG. "= 55x oi 

I deny that all mutability implies imper 

though ſome does, as that vacillancy in human 

ſouls, and ſuch mutations-as are found in 
matter. More Divine Di 


vacillo, Latin; wacillation, Fr.] The 
act or ſtate of reeling or ſtaggering, 
The muſcles keep the body upright, and prevent 
its falling, by readily aſſiſting againſt every vac. 
lation. | . Derban. 
Vacva'rtion. 2. /. [from vacaut, Lat. 
The act of emptying. Di&ionary, 
Va"cvisy. 2. J. [from vacuum.) A phi. 
loſopher that holds a vacuum: oppoſed 
to a pleniſt. | 
Thoſe ſpaces, which the wacuifts would have to 

be empty, 1 » they are manifeſtly devoid of 
air, the pleniſts do not prove repleniſhed with ſub- 
tile matter, | 4 Boyle 
Vacu'irTyY. 2. /. [vacuitas, from wacuu, 
Latin; vacuite,,French,] 


1. Emptineſs ; ſtate of being unfilled, 


| Hunger is ſuch a ſtate of vacuity, as to require 
a freſh ſupply of aliment. | Arbuthbna, 
2. Space unfilled; ſpace unoccupied. 
In filling up vacuities, turning out ſhadows and 
ceremonies, by explicit preſcription of ſubſtantial 
duties, which thoſe ſhadows did obſcurely repre- 
ſents Hammond's Fundamentals, 

| He, that ſeat ſoon failing, meets 
A vaſt wacuity. : Miltn, 
Body and ſpace are quite different things, and a 
wacuity is iriterſperſed - among the particles of 
matter. | | Bentih. 
God, who alone can anſwer all our longings, 
and fill every vacuity of our ſoul, ſhould entirely 
poſſeſs our heart. we e _— 
Redeeming ſtill at night theſe wacuitics of the 
day. Ty Fill. 
3. Inanity ; want of reality, | 
The ſoul is ſeen, like other things, in the mit- 


— 4 


% 


glaſs to catch at it, their expectations will meet 

with wacuity and emptineſs. Bs : 51 . 

Va"cuous. adj. [ vacuu, Latin; vat, 
French.] Empty; unfilled. _ 

| Boundleſs the deep, becauſe I AM who fill 

Infinitude : nor vacuous the ſpace. Milt. Par. Li. 

VACUUM. 3. /. [Lat.] Space unoccu- 

pied by matter.. | 

Our enquiries about pacuumy 

will ſhew us ſome good practical leſſons. 


To Vak. v. u, [vade, Latin. ] (tne 
niſh; to paſs away. Spenſer. A Wor 
uſeful in poetry, but not received. 


Be ever gloried here thy ſovereign name, 


| 


| d atoms, 
or ſpace an _ 


* 


» 3 hi d 
| | Thatthou may f niken a which berker 


yt 


" Wo 


Þ 
2 2 


Va 2 Ml: > gp low Lat. 


4 
. — any ſettled habita- | 
7 - wanting a home. 
Let them pronounce the der Tarpeian * 
Pagebind exile* yet I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 


Shakeſpeare's Corjolanus. 
A <vagabond debtor may be cited in whatever 


place ech, he is 2 Ayli iffe” $ Parerg. 
2. Wandering 3 Vagrant. 
This n body, 
Like to a wagabonl flag upon the reach, 
Goes to, and back, lacqueying the varying tide. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fruſtrate. Milton, 


Va"caBOND. 1. /. [from the adjective.] 


1. A vagrant ; a wanderer: commonly in] 


a ſenſe of . 
"We call thoſe people wanderers and „elend, 
that have no dwelling place. 
_ Raleigh's Hiſtory. of the World. 
Reduc 4, like Hannibal, to ſeek relief 
From court to court, and wander * and down 


A vagabond in Afric. a; Addiſon's Cato. 
2. One that wanders illegally, without a 
ſettled habitation. 
Vag abond is 


Ae without a home. Watts. 


Vaou RY. . 
wild freak; a capricious frolick. 
- They chang'd their minds, 


Flew off, and into ſtrange wagaries fell, 
As they would dances 47 Iten s Par 


Would your ſon engage in ſome . — 
a vagary, were it not better he ſhould do it with 
than without your knowledge ? Locke on Education. 

VaGiINOPE"N NOUS. adj."{ vagina and pen- 
na, Latin. ] Sheath-winged ; having the 
wings covered with hard caſes. 

Va"cous. adj. [vagus, Lat. vague, Fr.] 

Wandering ; unſettled. Not in uſe. 
Such as were born and begot of a fingle wo- 
man, through a vVagous luſt, were called Sporii. 
Ayliffe. 
Va'crancy. 3. /. [from wagrant.] A 


ſtate of wandering ; unſettled condition.. 


Va'cranT. adj. Wandering ;- unſettled ; 


vagabond ; unfixed in place. 
Do not oppoſe popular miſtakes and ſurmiſes, 
or vagrant and ſictitious ſtories. 
; Moere's Divine Dialogues. 
Take good heed what men will think and ſay; 
That beauteous Emma wagrant courſes took, 
Her father's houſe, and civil life forſook; Prior. | 
Her lips no living bard, I weet, 
May ſay how red, how round, how ſweet ; 
Old Homer only could indite 
Their vagrant grace, and foft delights 
They ſtand recorded in his book, | 
When Helen ſmil'd, and Hebe ſpoke. Prior. 


VA'GRANT. ». / [vagant, FI ] A. 


ſturdy beggar ; wanderer; bond ; 


man unſettled in 3 
ſenſe. 

Vagrants and outlaws ſhall offend th ©" 
Train'd to aſſault, and diſciplin'd to kill, 
You 'I not the progreſs of your atoms ſtay, 
Nor to collect the wagrants find a way. Blackmore. 
To relieve the helpleſs poorz to make ſturdy 
vagrants relieve themſelves ; to hinder idle hands 


from being W are things of evident uſe. 


F. Atterbury. 


Pepe. 
adj. Le, French; wagus, 


Ye wagrants of the ky, 
To right or left unheeded take your way. 


Vacus, 


__—_ 


x 


| 
| the French. ] Oe. 


2. A part of female dreſs, by which the| 


from vagus, Latin.] A 


| vain. adj. [vain, French ; vanus, Lat.] 


an ill 


Prior. | 


| * 
90 Wandering b 


*. . 1 
4 


vagrave :; vagabond;”. 
+ * * Gray encouraged r 
„6 e er nor do fi 


2. Unfſixed ; unſettled; . 


"ry or not being, W 
no more to wague ideas, fignified..by. — 
terms, whatſoever and thing, than it does 

other ideas. ory | 


Vai, n. . ¶ voile, French. This word 1s | 
no freq 
Latin; and 


verb veil, from the verb 
velo; but the old orthogra hy com-| 
monly derived it, I believe rightly, 


1. A curtain; a cover thrown over any | 


thing to be concealed. 
While they ſuppoſed to lie hid in their ſecret 


| 


getfulneis. 


| 


face and part of the ſhape is concealed. 
3. Money E to ſervants. It is com- 
monly. uſed in the plural. See VAL E. 

To Vails v. 4. To cover. See VIII. 

To AL. v. a. [ avaler le bonet, French. 
Addiſon writes it weil, ignorantly.] | 
1. To let fall; to ſuffer to deſcend. 


They ſtiffly refuſed to wail their bonnets, which 
is reckoned intolerable ann by ſeafarers, 


The virgin *gan her dreier ual, 
And thank'd him firſt, and thus began her tale. 


2. To let fall in token of reſpect. 


wail their topſails, the Venetians fiercely aſſailed. 
Knolles's Hiſtory. 
* my princely ſtate let your poor greatneſs 
all, - 
And wail your tops to me, the ſovereign of you all. 
Dr ayton. 
They had not the ceremony of weiling the bonnet 
in ſalutations ; for, in medals, they {till have it on 
their heads. Auaddiſen. 


3. To fall; to let ſink in fear, or for any 


other intereſt. 
That furious Scot 
*Gan wail his ſtomach, and did grace the ſname 
Of thoſe that turn d their backs. Shakeſpeare. 
To VAIL. v. 2. To yield; to give place; 
to ſhew reſpect by yielding. In this 
ſenſe, the modern writers have igno- 


rantly written veil. 

Thy convenience muſt weil to thy neighbour” D 
neceſſity ; and thy very neceſſities muit yield to thy 
neighbour's extremity» South. | 


. Fruitleſs; 3 ineffectual. 
Let no man ſpeak again 
To alter this; for counſel is but wain. Shakeſp. 
Fain is the force of man, 
To cruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. Dryden. 
2. Empty; unreal; ſhadowy. 
Betore the paſſage horrid Hydra ſtands, 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame, 
And wain Chimera vomits empty flame. 


| Dryden's Antid. 


And ſhedding ain, but ſeeming real tears. Dryd. 
3- Meanly proud; proud o — things: 
with of before the cauſe o 
No folly like wain glory ; nor any — more 
ridiculous than for a wain man to be ſtill boaſting 
of himſelf, L'Eftrange. 
He wav's a torch aloft, and, madly vais, 


| Sought godlike worſhip from a fervile train. Dryd. 
The minſtrels play'd on every fide, 


| (| ir ber n an or the matey vp Prod. | 


fins, they were ſcattered under a dark wail of for- 


definite. S 
I The perception of I 


vently written veil, from vrlum, 
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was aid 
ven * is rad a math of bent tar 
ide. Fain men delipht in telling what * 
ve been done What great company th 
have kept, and the like; by which they plainly- 
confeſs,” that theſe honours were more than their 
due, and ſuch as their friends would not believe; ift 
they had not been told: whereas a man truly 
ths the honours below his merit, and ſcorns to 


* friend . to Aae let the wain deſign; 


Ten thought, and dach the heart, be 


- 


Carew. | 


Fairfax. | 
Certain of the Turks gallies, which would hot | 


Unmov'd his eyes, and wet his beard appears; 


' 


| 


-- thine... 
Here learn the great unrea! wants to "Bhs 0 
Unpleating truths here mortify the vain. Savage. 
Ye wain { deſiſt from your erroneous ſtiife; 
Be wiſe, and quit the fall. fublime of life; 
The true ambition there alone reſides, 
Where juſtice vindicates, and wiſdom guides. 


Foungs- 

4. Shewy ; ; oſtentatĩous. 
Load fome vain church with old theatrick fates. 
Pepes- 


5. Idle; worthleſs ; unimportant. 


| Both all things wain, and all who in vain things? 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or laſting fame, 
Or happineſs. Mi 
He heard a grave philoſopher maintain, 
That all the actions of our life were wain, 
Which with our ſenſe. of pleaſure not conſpir'd. 
Denbams«- 
To your voin anſwer will you have recourſe, 
And tell us tis ing ive force. Blackmore.- 


6. Falſe ; not true. 
7. I Vain. To ho peſos 


ono end 


ineffectuall Qtually ; without effect. 


He terapts in vain. Milton. 
Providence and nature never did _— 2 
ain. 5 
n Halys ſtands in vain; weak Phlegyt 
ies. 


The philoſophers of old did in vain — 
whether ſummum bonum conſiſted in riches, 2 
delights, virtue, or contemplation. 

If we hope for what we are not . dot. 
ſeſs, we act and think in vain, and make life a. 

reater dream and ſhadow than it really is. 
Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 

If from this diſcourſe one honeſt man ſhall re- 
ceive ſatisfaction, I ſhall think that I have not. 
written nor lived in vain. Weſt on the Reſurrectiun. 


| VaincLo'riovs. adj. [vanus and glorio— 


Jus, Latin.] Boaſting without perform-- 


ances ; proud in diſproportion to deſert. 
Vain-glorious man, Wor 1 wind does 


blow, _. 
In his light wings is lifted up bs ſky. Spenſer. - 
Strength to glory bes -\ 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy ſeeks fame. 
Milton. 
This his arrogant and wain-glorious expreſſion 
witneſſeth, Hak. 


VaIxSI OA N. . A [vana gloria, Latin. ] 
Pride above merit; empty pride ; pride 


in little things. 
He had nothing of wain-g 25 but yet kept ſtate 
and majeſty to the height; 
majeſty maketh I: people RE but wain- $9 
boweth to them. Bacon's Henry 
Expoſe every blaſt of wain-glory, every idle 
thought, to be chaſtened by the rod of ſpiritual 4 
cipline. Taylor. 
This extraordinary perſon, out of his natural 
averſion to vainglory, wrote ſeyeral pieces which he 
did not aſſume tae honour of. Hons; 
A monatch's ſword when mad vain-glory draws, 
Not Waller's wreath can hide the nation's ſcars 


Pope. 
Va"rnLY. ad [from a] Fi 1175 
vain. | 


Our cannons” malice Gs ſhall be ff TA, 


* 


* th invulnerable clouds of heay n. 2 


; Soift.- 


lton's ' Paradiſe Left; ; 


ing ſenfible, * 


an ts you vals ds 4; 
eee e th. 


KL. Proudly ; arrogant! "Pi 0 

428" omi teaches us td 5 or g nor 
IS vauntingly of ourfelves.\ .' X 
> Fin ones, Oy 

| ntulus be ambi 8 vai 
credulous 3 3 preſuming regs Ponies va to be de 

creed by the Sybilline oracles. Grew's 
VAINN ESS. . . [from ni.] I 


ſtate 


of being vain. Pride; falſehood 1 | 


tineſs. 

I hate ingratitude more in a many ; 
Than lying, wainneſs, babbling. Sbale 
AlR, ar VAI. * [in hera 4 


Variegated with coverings of gold, red, 


or other colours. f * * 


Vx"rvov. 1. /. 
Sclavonian.] 


VALANCE. a. /: tar Valencia, whence 


wwaiwed, a a governor, 
A genes of the Dacian, 


the uſe of them came. Skinner.] The | 
_ fringes or drapery hanging round the 


teſter and ſtead of a bed. 

My houſe 
Ts richly furniſhed with plate and gold; 
Valance of Venice, gold in needlework. 


Thruſt the valance a beds that it may be al 


in fight. 
T. VA'LANCE., ©. 4. [from the noun. * 
decorate with drapery. Not in 1 


Old friend, thy face is valanc d fince 1 _ 
thee laſt ; com'ſt thou to beard me? Shake 


VIE. n./. [vel, French; wallis, at. 


1. A low ground; a valley; a place be- | 


tween two bills, Vale is a poetical 


word. 
In Ida wales who knows not Ida wale F 
An hundred ſhepherds woned. Spenſer. 


Met in the wale of Arde. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Anchiſes, in a flow'ry vale, 
Review d his muſter'd race, and took the tale. 
* Dryden. 
In thoſe fair wales by nature form'd to pleaſe, 
| Where Guadalquiver ſerpentines with eaſe. Harte. 
2. [From awazl, profit; or vale, farewel. 
If from avail, it muſt be written vail, 
as Dryden writes. If from wale, which 
I think 1s right, it muſt be was.) Mo- 
ney given to ſervants. 
Since our knights, and ſenators account 
To what their ſordid, begging vailt amount; 
udge what a wretched ſhare the poor attends, 
ſe whole ſubſiſtence on thoſe alms depends. 
D 


His revenue, belides wales, amounted to thirty 


pounds. Swift. 
VALEDI'CTION. 3. /; [waledico, Latin.] 
A farewel. 
A valediction forbidding to weep. Donne. 


VALEDTCTORT. a4. 
Lat.] Bidding farewel. 
VALENTINE. 4. / A ſweetheart choſen 


on Valentine's day. 


Now all nature ſeem'd in love, 
And birds had drawn their valentines. Wutton. 


Varls rian.x. , [valeriana, Latin ; wa- 


from waledico, 


lerian, Fr.] A plant. 
FALET. a. J. [palet, French.) A wait- 
ing ſervant. 


iving caſt-clothes to be worn by vals, has 
a very ill effect upon little minds. Addiſon. | 


ALETUDINA'RIAN. I/. | valeradi. 
VareTu"DINnARY,. naire, Fr. vale- 


tudo, Lat.] Weakly ; fickly ; infirm of | 
' 5 ; | | | 


[662-8 ee 
$4 90 {pu f 
Browne. 


l „ e et allies 6 the enter | 
1 r 
+ erbam. 
EEE 
| qual ftate of health. _*- "Blackmore. 


4 of winter, b topping the pores of perſpira- 
tion, keeps the wed more within; whereby 


theze is a quantity of ſpirits generated in 

healthful animals, for the caſe is uite otherwiſe | 
in valetudinary ones. — : Phil b. Principles. 

” * 'Paletudinarians muſt where | y can com- 
mand and ſcole. Swift. 

Va"LIANCE. 2. /. From valiant z wail- 
| lance, French.) Valour; perſonal puiſ- 


: Wich Riff force he ſhook" his mortal lance, 


valiant man; a v 
Only be thou waliant for me, and fight the 
Lord's battles. | 


that ſcience. in a book, and was laughed at. Walton. 


* o * 


combat and martyr of Chriſt, 


"Va" LIANTLY. adv. Ec. 
ly; with perſonal firength ; ; 
nal bra | by 

Farewel kind lord valiantiy to-day 

Thou art fram'd of po by ms firm truth pry valour. 
Shakeſpeare 

It was the duty of a good ſoldier waliantly to 

withſtand his enemies, and not to be troubled with 


Nelſon. 
Stout- 


, 


fierceneſs ; ſtoutneſs, 
oP valiantarſs was mine ny it from 
E having won the top of the walls, by 
the valiantnęſi of the defendants was forced to re- 
tire. I 
Shew not thy v — in wine. | 
Ecclus. xxxi. 25. 
VATID. adj. [walide, French ; walidus, 

Latin. ] 


1. Strong ; powerful ; efficacious ; * 
lent. 
Perhaps more valid arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May ſerve to better us, and worſe our foes. Milton. 


2. Having intellectual force; prevalent 3 ; 
weighty ; concluſive. 
A difference in their ſentiments as to varticular 
| queſtions, is no valid argument againſt the general 
truth believed by them, but rather a clearer and 
more ſolid proof of it. Stephens, 
VALIDITY. 2. / [walidits, French; * 
valid.] 
1. Force to convince; certain 
Vou are perſuaded of the validity of that famous 
verſe 
. expectation makes a bleſſing dear. Pope. 
2. Value. A ſenſe not uſed. 
To thee and thine 


| Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 
No leſs in ſpace, validity, and pleaſure, 


Than that conferr'd on Gonerill. Shakeſpeare. 
VaLlLa'xcy. 2. /. {| from walaxce.] A 
large wig that ſhades the face. 


But . loud Sirs, who through your « curls a 
| Criticks i Is | plume and Was ay wige 22 


* 


ſance ; fierceneſs ; ; bravery. Not in uſe. | 


To let him weet his doughty valiance. Spenſer. 
1VA'LIANT. adj; [waillazt, Fr.] Stout; 
perſonally puiſſant ; brave, We ſay, a 


1 Samuel, xviii. 17. | | 
Hale, a very valiant fencer, undertook to teach | 


The church of Antioch might meet at that | 
time to celebrate the memory of ſuch. a uit 


Leg 


| } 
* . 


any evil hap. | Knoles. 
VALIANTNESS. #. /; [from valiant.] Va- 
lour; perſonal bravery ; ; pui ance ; | 


| 1. The act of ſetting a value; appraiſe 


* —_ 


Vauo LOROUSLY, adv, [from valarous. in 


— 


8 An innate valbur appeared in him, when 


1 val 


Va 1. * e . 
le low ground; a Ware 


eee 


Live with me, and and be my RY 
we will ee 8 

| t hills and wales yield. Nalegt 
Sweet interchange of hill and Miltes, 
I have been ready » freeze on the top of « 
hill, and in an hour's time after have ſuffered 


great inconvenience 44: uy of the poly 

- Brown's Trav, 

'Va"LorOUS. adj J. (from. waleur. ] Brave; 
- tout; : et 


The famous wartiote of the 
_ Us trophies to erect in bac antqu _ 
In which they would the records have enrol! 
Of their great deeds and walorous ui. Spenſer, 
TR Jamy is a marvellous v 1 og 


a brave manner. 
VA'LOUR. . / [waleur, F tenck; valor, 
Latin, Ain/worth,] Perſonal brarery; 
ſtrength; proweſs; puiſſance; Routneſs, 
That I may pour the ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe, with the walour of my tongue, 
All chat impedes thee. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
| Here I conteſt - ” 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did 
N ainſt thy valour. Shakeſp. Coriclany, 
| hen wa/our preys on reaſon, 
It eats the fword it fights with. | 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and in 


* 


himſelf r the ſoldier's defence, as he e 
the mortal ft Howel, 
For Rn erdviatiba he, and walour form'd; 
For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace. Miter, 
Such were theſe giants; men of high renown !. 
For, in thoſe days, might only ſhall be admir'd, 
And valour, and heroic virtue, call d. Milt:n, 
Valour gives awe, and promiſes protection to 
thoſe who want heart or ſtrength to defend them. 
ſelves. This makes the authority of men among 
women; and ** of a maſter-buck in a nume- 
rous herd. Temple: Miſcellanies, 


v LUABLE, adj [valable, Fr. from vVa- 
lue.] | 

1. Precious ; being of great- 

2. Worthy ; deſerving reg 


A juſt account of that valuable perſon, whoſt 
remains lie before us. N F. Atterbury. 
The value of ſeveral circumſtances in ſtoty, 
leſſens very much by diſtance of time; though 
ſome minute circumſtances are very valuable. 
Swift —_ 
Vatva'rion. 7. /. [from walue.] 


ice. 


ment. 


Humility in man conſiſts not in denying any 
gift that is in him, but in a juſt valuation of it, ra- 
ther thinking too meanly than too highly. 

Ray on on the Creative 
2. Value ſet upon any thing, 
No reaſon I, ſince of your lives you ſet 
So ſlight a waluation, ſhould reſerve 
My crack'd-one to more care. & « Cymbelne, 
| Take out of men's minds falſe tions, and 
it would leave the minds of a number of mep 
poor ſhrunken things. Bacon, 

The writers: expreſſed not the waluation of the 

denarius, without regard to its preſent valuation. 
— on Coins» 


VAILIVUAToR. 2. | {from value.] An ap- 


praiſer ; one who ſets u any thing its 
price. A word which have found * 
where elſe. 


What valuater vin the biſhops make ws af 


VA'LUR- meſs {wmle, Trench; hi 


VAN 


A man ſhe would ſpell backward 3 


[VALVE s.'/: k Latin) 


And therefore ſets this value on your life: 

Let him but know the price of Cato's friendſhi 
And name your terms. Addiſon. 
4. Rate 3 price 2.2 to the worth of the 
thing bought. 

teſtimony, that his deſign was not to pay him the 


value of 
pi ice. 


noun.] 

1. To rate at a certain price. 51 

When the country grows better inhabited, the 
tithes and other obventions will be more augment- 
ed, and better walued. penſer. 
A mind 3 his reputation at the due price, 


2. To rate highly; to have in high eſteem. 


He values theſe. 
3. To appraiſe ; to eſtimate. 


A pleaſing off ring, when tis made by you; 


ſhall value him. Leviticus, XXVits 8. 
4. To be worth; to be equal in worth to. 
The peace between the French and us not walues 
The coſt that did conclude it. — Henry VIII. 
5. To take account of. 

If a man be in fickneſs, the time will ſeem 


doth value every moment. Bacon. 


wer, 
The queen is * thirty thouſand ſtrong : 


7. To conſider with reſpe& to Amportance ; ; 
to hold 1m t; 
The king muſt take it ill, 
So ſlightly valued in his meſſenger. Shak. X. "IN 
Neither of them valued their promiſes, accord- 
ing to rules of honour or integrity. Clarendon. | 
8. To compare with reſpe& to price, or 
excellence. 
It cannot be ualued with the gold of Ophir. 
6b, xxviii. 16. 
9. To raiſe to eſtimation. This is a ſenſe 
not in uſe, 


the wiſeſt, by making the poſſeſſor thereof miſer- 
able; valuing the folly of the moſt ous Bn 
making the ſucceſs proſperous, 

Some walue themſelves to their country b 12. 
louſies of the crown. by le. 


Vanity, or a deſire ef valuing ourſelves e: 
ing others faults. 1 


He ſent him money 3 it was with this obliging | 
WU ANTEC wy 
92 Va Lye vv. a. [valeir, Fr. from. the| 


| 


n 


If he be poorer than thy eſtimation, the prieſt 


longer without a clock than with; for the mind 


6. To reckon at, with reſpect to number or 


Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. Sbal. 


Temple. | 


She ordered all things, reſiſting the wiſdom of | 


| 


3. [In anatomy.] A kind of membrane, 


VAa"LVULE. ». 


up of the ſucker, may be driven out. Boyle. 
which opens in certain veſſels to admit 
the blood, and ſhuts to prevent its re- 
| greſs. L 
The arteries, with a contractile force, drive the 
blood ſtill forward z it being hindered from going 
backward by the valves of the heart. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


* [ valvule, French.] A 
ſmall valve. Al ] 


Vame, 2. /. The upper leather of a ſhoe. | 
© Ainſworth. 

7 o VAMP. v. a. [This is ſuppoſed 

bably enough by Skinner to be derived 


old thing with ſome new part. 


pieces out an old thing with ſomething 

new. 

Van. « f [from avant, French. }] 

1, The front of an army ; the firſt line. 
Before each van prick, forth the airy knights. 


I! be foe he had ſurvey'd, 
Arrang'd, as t him they did appear, 
With wan, main battle, wings and rear. Hudibras. 
Van to was the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
7 midmoſt battles haſt ning up behind. Dryden. 


Van, Fr. vannus, Latin. Any ng 
" read wide by which a wind is raiſed ; 


© 
- 


The _ then of their ignorance of the ſea 
was an var; they call it a corn van. 
Broome on the Odyſſey. 


3. A wing with which the air is beaten. 

His ſail-broad wans 

He ſpreads for flight, and in the ſurging ſmoke 

Up-lifted ſpurns the ground. Milton's Parad. 18 
A ſiery slobe 

Of angels on full ſail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him ſoft 

From his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore, 

As on a floating couch, through the blithe air. | 


Milton, 

His diſabled wing unſtrung: 
He wheel'd in air, and ftretch'd his vans in vain ; 
His vans nolonger could his flight ſuſtain. Dryden. 
The wanes are broad on one fide, and narrower 


" 


five motion of the bird, * Derbam. 


Var 4A. 8 


VamyER. 1. /. [from vamp.) One w 0 3. 


on the other; both which miniſter. to the progreſ- 


atin. 1. A folding door. | | 1 eil u lance ill-headed; 
La : Peas ts ENS © A ; e 
= „ | Fob, ui 44 Poe O Ty = | e 
pF to tive for your own ſake, and ſervice } ing their valves, ſelf-moy's on either A NGUARD. 2. rand ebay: de, French. 1 
and let nothing in the world be of any] The adamantine doors expanded wide : The front, or 4. line of the army. * 
2 og you, but that which you can turn into | When death commands they cloſe, when _ The king's want- 2 maintained fight againſt 
a ſervice to God, and a means Trey * hap- | commands divide. | the whole power of the enemies. Bacen. 
pineſs. ee. 2. Any thing that W the mouth 2 The martial Idomen, who bravely ſtood before 
2 "Hig h rate. | a veſſel. In want-guard of his troops, and marcht, for 
; . is well acquainted with your vietwes, | ' This air, by the opening of the valve, * Wg | ſtrength a ſavage bore. Cha 


Lantra to right and left the front unfold. 

Milton. 

vanille, French. ] A 

plant. The fruit of thoſe plants is uſed 
to ſcent chocolate. Miller. 

When mixed with wanillios, or ſpices, chocolate 


acquires the good and bad quatities of aromatic 
oils.  Arbuthnot on Aliments .” 


To Va"n18H..v. u. [vaneſco, Latin 3 eva- 
nouir, Fr.] 
1. To loſe perceptible exiſtence. - 


High honour is not only gotten and born by 
pain and danger, but muſt be nurſed by the like, 
or elſe vaniſbeth as ſoon as it appears to the world. 

Sid 


myo 
While fancy brings the waniſh'd piles to 1 


= * | gain much. — 47 5 0 from avant, Fr. before; and to mean,] And builds imaginary Rome anew. _ Pope. 
8. 2 — of right the evans 5 — laying on a new outſide.] To piece an | 2+ 2. To paſs away from the fight ; to diſap- 


pear. 


fineſt treatiſes in d You wiſh Whither are they wanifh'd ? 
K roche of French, . To vam a body with a dangerous phyſick, _ — Into the air; and what ſeem'd co! 
a. Addiſon. | That 's ſure of death without. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | Melted as breath into the wind. Sha 
"pp. value himſelf upon the compaſſion with This opinion hath been wamped up by Cardan. Now I have taken heart, thou vaniſbeft, Shak. 
which he relieved. the afflicted. | Arterbury, Bentley. Fry He cut the 9722 ſcy, 13 
To him your orchard's early fruits are due, I had never muchthopes of your vampt __ in a moment w_ from 22 oa. 
Wi 


To paſs away; ; to be loſt. 
All theſe delights will vaniſp. 115 . 
That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs, by which 

we had diſtinguiſhed ourſelves, vaniſbed all at 
once, and a ſpirit of infidelity and prophaneneſs 


"ſtarted up · Atter þ 2 ry» 


VAa"nITY. 2. /. [vanitas, Lat. wanite, Fr.] 
1. Emptineſs ; uncertainty ; inanity. 
Vanity of wanities, all is vanity. Eccl. 
2. Fruitleſs deſire; fruitleſs endeavour. 
Vanity poſſeſſeth many, who are deſirous to know 
the certainty of things to come. Sidney. 
Thy pride, | 
And wand' ring vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, 
Rejected my forewarning. Milton. 


3. Trifling labour. 

To uſe long diſcourſe againſt thoſe things which 
are both againſt ſcripture and reaſon, might rightly 
be judged a wanity in the anſwerer not much in- 
ferior to that of the inventor, 


Raleigh's Hi iftery of the Weald. 
4. Falſehood ; untruth. 
Here I may well ſhew the wanity of that which 
is reported in the ory of Wallern. 
Sir F. Davies. 
5. Empty pleaſure; vain purſuit ; idle 


ſhew ; unſubſtantial enjoyment ; petty 


objet of pride. 

Were it not ſtrange if God ſhould have made 
ſuch ſtore of glorious creatures on earth, and lea _ 
them all to be conſumed in ſecular vanity, 
ing none but the bafer ſort to be Gy in his 


Va" LUELESS, adj. [from value] 
of no value. 


Refembling maje 


A counterfeit - 


Being 


efty ; which, touch'd and tried, 


ner, Fr.] To fan; to winnow. 
uſe. 


The corn which in vanning lieth loweſt is the 
beſt. Bacon. 


Not i in 


To Van. v. a, [from vannus, Latin; van- 


own ſervice? K r 
I muſt 


Beſtow upon the eyes of this young or 
Some vanity of mine art. Shak L Tempe: | 


Caſt not her ſerious wit on idle "W 
| Make her free will ſlave to wanity. + Davies 
Sin with vanity had fill'd the works of men. 


Proves walueleſs. Shake re's King Jobn. VA"NCOURIER. 2. 2 [avantcourier, F r.] | Milton. 

Va"Luzs. . /. [from wa ] He chat] A harbinger; a precurſor, | _ The eldeſt equal the youngeſt in the v of 

values. verz. 3.  [vaeze,; Dutch.] A plate 2 Fr 8 
vor. f. was no valucF of trifles, Fell. ] kung on a pin to turn with the wind, nity of their delires. J : 2 | 

* = p | 3 hink 


%. 


"a oY 


fied, 
That all her waxities at once are dead; 
Succeeding verities ſhe ſtill regards, 


Think nat, whes woman's cee c. 


And . 


6. Oſtentation; ance. 
The ground-work thereof is true, nde 
through wanity, whilſt they would not fee to 
ignorant, do thereupon build many forged hiſtories 
of their own antiquity, enſer. 
Whether it were out of the fame warity which | 
poſſeſſed all thoſe learned philoſophers and poets, 


that Plato alſo publiſhed, not under the right au- 


thors* names, thoſe things which he had read in 


the Scriptures; or fearing the ſeverity of the Areo- 
pagite, and the example of his maſter Socrates, I 
cannot judge. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. | 

7. Petty pride ; pride charted. upon ſlight | 
grounds; pride operating upon ſmall 
occaſions... 1 


- Can you add guilt to vanity, and take 
A pride to hear the conqueſts which you 94 
Tis an old maxim in the ſchools, id 
That vanity s the food of foolsz 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condeſcend to take a bit, Swift*s Miſcell. 
J he corruption of the world indulges women in 


great vanity; and mankind ſeem to conſider them | 


in no other view, than as fo many painted idols, 
that are to allure and gratify their paſſions. Law. 


To VA'NQUISH. v. a. [vaincre, French. ] 


1. To conquer z to Overcome z to ſubdue. | 
Were t not a ſhame, that, whilſt you live at jar, 

| The fearful French, whom you late wangquiſhed, 
Should make a ftart o'er ſeas, and wanguiſh you? 


Shakeſpeare. 
They ſubdued and vanquiſhed the rebels in all en- 
counters. Clarendon. 


The gods the victor, Cato the wanqui i/b'd choſe : 
But you have done what Cato could not · do, 
To chuſe the vanguifh'd, and reſtore him too. 


Dupden. 
2. To confute. 
This bold a ſſertion has been fully wangui 
late reply to the biſhop of Meaux's de- 
F. Atterbury 
Va"nQuiSHER. 2. l from wanguiſs. 73 
Conqueror; ſubduer. 
He would pawn his fortunes 
2 * reſtitution, ws he might jt 
EC ur vas re. 
1 Gal rife vi orious, and ſubdue "_ 
My wanquiſher ; 3 ſpoil'd of his vaunted ſpoil. Milt. 
Troy's wangquiſper, and great Achilles“ ſon. 
A. Philps 
Va NTAGE. v. /; [from advantage.] 
Gain; profit. 
What peat vantage do we get by the trade of a 
paſtor ? Sidney 
2. Superiority; ſtate in which one hath 


1. Vaporous; ; full of vapou | 
] It proceeded from the nature of the v vapour 
andys. 


| 
place, 
2. Splenetick ;. peevith ; humourſome. 


„ adj. [vepidur, Lui. 
having the — evaporated 3 piricle; 
| ; 1 
|; Thy wines let feed a-while & 


From ſprĩtely it to ſharp or wapid change. Philips. 
The effects of a wapid and viſcous e 
of blood, are — acrimony, and putrefac- 


tion. buthnot. | 

Var ESS. 3. , [from wapid.] The 
ſtate of being e or maukiſh ; 
maukiſhneſs, 


erer TION. #. . daher — Fr. Va- 


eſcaping 1 in y 
'Va"rorRER. 2. , {from vapour.) A boaſter 
a braggart. 


poſe themſelves, 


Government of the Tongue. | 
Va'yroRisH. adj. 


[ from vapour. 


rs. 


Pallas grew vap riſb once and oddy 
She would not do the leaſt right thing. Pope. 
Va"roROUsS. . adj. [ vaporeux, Fr, from va- 


Pour. 


1. Full of vapours or exhalations; fumy. 
The waporous night approaches. Sbaleſpeare. 
This ſhifting our abode from the warmer and 

more vapor ous air of the vallies, to the colder and 

more ſubtile air of the hills, is a great benefit to 
the valetudinarian part. Derbam. 

2. Windy; flatulent. 

| If the mother eat much beans, or ſuch waporous 

food, it endangereth the child to become lunatick. 

F Bacon 
Some more ſubtile corporeal element may ſo 

equally bear againſt the parts of a little yaporous 

moiſture, as to form it into round drops. 
More againſt Athei on 
The food which is mdſt waporous and perlp :rable, 
is the moſt eaſily digeſted. _  Arbuthnot. 
A little tube, Jetting out from the extremity of 
an ys may carry off theſe vaporous ſte ams of 


vA POUR. n. /. [vapeur, French; vader, 
Latin, ] 

1. Any thing exhalable ; any thing that! 
mingles with the air. 


| 
| 


the the yrowe of hope, though it be clouded over with a 


To Va"rour..v. 2. | vaporo, Latin.) 
Poratio, Lat. from vapour. ] The act of | 


This ſhews theſe waporers, to what ſcorn they ex- | 


aw 
4. Meng me) ro neee, 


ur” he forrow bring forth amendment 


nts be hath 
choly vapour, that it he wot diſcernible even 


1 1 3 
n ea 
* 1 by diſeaſed nerves; by. 
hondriacal lade, melancholy 


leen. 

To'this we muſt aſcribd\the ſpleen, ſo fre 
in ſtudious men, as well as the vapours, to . 
the other ſex are ſo often ſubject. Addiſen' 5 Spe82, 


1. To paſs in a vapour or fume ; to fly off 
in evaporations, 

When thou from this world wilt go, | 
The whole world wapours in thy breath. Done. 
2. To emit fumes. 

_ © Swift running waters vapour not fo much 25 
ſtanding waters. Bacon: ou Hiftery, 
3. To bully ; to brag. > 
Not true? quoth he. Howe'er Vapour 
I can what I Irm make ge Hadi. 
Theſe are all the mighty pow rs 
Vou vainly boaſt, to cry down ours; 

And what in real value 's wanting, 

Supply with vapouring and ranting. 

That I might not be 
ficant teſtimonies, I uſed —— of your ſociety 
to annihilate all ſuch arguments. Glanville, 

Be you to us but kind; | 

Let Dutchmen wapour, Spaniards — 

No ſorrow we ſhall find. E. Dorſet 8 Song, 


To Va"POUR. vv. 4. To effuſe, or ſcatter 
in fumes or vapour. 


Break off this laſt lamenting kiſs, 
Which ſucks co ſouls, and vapour: both away. 


— 
4 3 by infigni. 


* 


— 


Donre 
He d laugh to ſee one throw his heart away, 
| *— ſighing vapour forth his ſoul, 
A third to melt himſelf in tears. Ben 1 
Opium loſeth ſome of its poiſonous quality, if 
 <wapoured out, and mingled with ſpirit of wine, 


Bacon, 


It muſt be holpen by ed which may fix 

tine filver, never to be reſtored, or wapoured * 
when incorporates into ſuch a maſs of gold 
1 

VARIABLE. 4 — Fr. varia- 


bilis, Latin.] Changeable; mutable; 
inconſtant. 


O ſwear not by th* inconſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in her cireled orb, 


Jove a dreadful ſtorm catl'd forth 
Againſt our navy; covered ſhore and all 
W * 
iltan 


With gloomy wvapours. 

Vapour, and miſt, and exhalation hot. 

When firſt the ſun too pow i ful beams diſplays, 
It draws up vapours which obſcure its rays: 
But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 


. * - 


better means of action than another. 
With the wantage of mine own excuſe, 
Hath he excepted moR againſt my love. airy A 
He had them at vantage, being tired and ha- 
raſſed with a long march. | Bacon. 
The pardoned perſon. muſt not think to ſtand. 
upon the ſame vantage of ground with the inno- 
cent. South, 


3. Opportunity; convenience. 
Be alſur d, Madam, *twill be done 
With his next vantage. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


To VANTAGE. du. a. 
To profit. Not in 


We yet of preſent peril be afraid; 
For needlefs fear did never vantage none, Spenſer. 


Va"nTBRass, x. J. [evant bras, Fr.] Ar- | 


. -mmour for the arm. 
Ie hide my ſilver beard in a gold beaver, 
Aud ia mi anke * wither' d brawn. 


ren poghe 


2. Fame; ſteam. 


{from advantage. ] 


Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 


The morning is the beſt, becauſe the imagination 
is not clouded by the wapours of meat. Dryden. 
In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the ſtill 
be taken off, the vapour which aſcends out of the 
ſtill will tike fire at the flame of a candle, and the 
flame will run along the vapour from the candle 


Pope. | 
1 


Left that thy love prove likewiſe variable, Sbaleſp. 

Haply countries different, 

With variable objects, ſhall expel 

This ſomething ſettled matter in his heart. Sal. 

By the livel ly image of other creatures did thoſe 

ancients repreſent the variable paſſions of mortals; 
as by ſerpents were ſigniſied deceivers. 

Raleigb's Hiftory of the World. 

His heart I know how wariable, and vain, 

Self-left. Milton's Paradiſe Lift 


VAa"RIABLENESS. 2. J. [from wariable.) 
1. Changeableneſs ; mutability. 


You are not ſolicitous about the w/ariablencſs of 
the weather, or the change of ſeaſons... Addijors 


to the till, Newton's Optics. 
For the impoſthume, the yapour of vinegar, and 
any thing which creates a cough, are proper. 


Arbuthnot on! Diet. 
. Wind; PRE voids, 


— _— 


* 


witches that have been recorded, great wonders 
they tell, of carrying in the. air, transforming 
themfelves into other bodies. Theſe fables are the 
effects of imagination: for ointments, if laid on 
any thing thick, by topping of the pores, ſhut in 
the en and ſend chem to the head . 
* Acne 


* 


In the 'Theflalian witches, and the e of | 


'Y 


2. Levity ; inconſtancy. 
Cenſurers ſubject themſelves to the charge of 
variableneſs in judgment. Clariſſa, 
Va"riaBLY. adv. [| from variable. 
Changeably; muta inconftaatly ; ; 
uncertainly. | 
|Va"rI4NCE. 2. J. [from vary]. Diſcord; 
diſagreement. ; diſſention. 


I am come to ſet a man at wariance againſt his 
father. Matthews 


A cauſe of law, by violent courſe, Dani A 
Set 


®., 


» 


+ 


Was, from a variante, now a war int 
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5 VAR var 
Set not thy ae Asekr ine of the goſpel at di- TO VARIEGATE. v. 2. [ variegatus, 


„ 
* » a 
7 * 
9 
* * 
. - 
— 


VAR 


Thofe various ffuadrons, w1arioufly defign'd j 


dance with others, which are all admirably confiſt- | ſchool Lat.] To diverſify ; to ſtain with | Each veſſel freight*d with a ſeveral load; 
ent. 1 f ONT Spratt — different colours | | Each ſquadron waiting for a ſeveril wind; 
She rang, but kopes the does mot run unſeen; he ſpells are filed with 2 white fo. whicy All find but one, to burn them in the road. Dryd. 
While à kind glance at her purſuer flies, _ ts s are neo with a white ſpar, which "Different aliments, while they repair the fluids _ 
1 wariegates and adds to the beauty of th MOOD P | 
How muck atwariance are her feet and eyes | Pope, || 11 x. wo en and ſolids, act warizfly upon 1 according to 
It the learned would not ſometimes ſubmit to the had > W: oodrward on Foſſils. their different natures. © 1 Arbutbaet. 
lnorant; the old to the weakr.efles of the young; 1 They fountains of variegated marbie in | | * : 
9 would be nothing but everlaſting variance their rooms. ; \ Arbutbnot. | VA, RIX „ . J. [Lat. warice, Fr.] A di- 
in the world. n Swift. | ' Ladies like variegated tulips ſhow z | latation of the vein. _- | | 
Many bleed, Wh Ei to the changes half the charms we owe In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with warices 
By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man. | Such happy ſpots the nice admirers take, or dilatations of the veins, the warix can only be 
g ** | , g Thomſen. Vin by defect, and delicatel weak. | P Cs J aſſiſted by the bandage. 0 | Sharpe. 
Who are they that ſet the firſt and ſecond ar- | ARLE GA TION, . 7. from variegate, | V A'R LET. . 1 [ 4 arlet, old French, now 
ticles at variance with each other, when for four- | Diverſity of colours. GA. | | Pr 
teen centuries, and more, they have agreed moſt | Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, ſome- aber tf ] es 
amicably together ? 3 y Vatenland. - ou mw wary with very e elſe the I. Ae ſer 1 * 
RIA TION. 2. . [variatio, Latin; va- „il eon loſe their wariggations, Evelyn's Kalend. | - ane LISTED Fay 
ore Fr.] Fl . op. NP 4 VarrerTy. 2. % [variete, Fr. warietas, | Where cu Ty Yay oy may live, Tu Huſh 
1. Change; mutation; difference from Latin, ] | 


A warlet running towards them haſtily. Spenſer. 


itſelf. ah Change; ſucceſſion of one thing to an. A ſcoundrel; a raſcal. This word has 
After much wariation of opinions, the priſaner | other 3 intermixture of one thing with | deviated from its original meaning, as 
was wg of treaſon, but by moſt * ous another. | | | four in Latin a 
ilty of felony. \ Hayzoard. All forts are here that all th' earth yields; * | , 
ee — of agents will eafily A of in. Variety without end. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 1 un the vetieft ware 1 5 ON ous Iv 
tention and remifſion f but the eſſences of things | Vari is nothing elſe but a continued novelty. Where didſt thou leave — 2 ? Shakdſp. 
are conceived. not capable of any ſuch wariation. | 2 ere 
Locke. | I the ſun's light confiſted of but one ſort of y 85 


* game of 5 5 = we 4 Fr nmr bc 5 rays, there would be but one colour in the whole“ Thou milk'ft his ewes, and often twice an 900 5 
two iſlands; and it is it ſho imited in world, nor would it be poſſible to produce any new Whe , 8 n 
_ _— as place, by the perpetual wo — by r or * and by con- | *. _ RN a ods 
of our Ipeecns > See. uence that varicty of colours depends upon : x | 
There is but one _—_— which is di- the compoſition of light jm Opricks, centinel, reſolved to try the power of his ny 
verſified by accidents; and ame numerical] 2. One thing of nian which variety is 97 | Addi e 
quantity, by variation: of texture, may conſtitute made. 15 this rg has 2 — Va"rLETRY. As he [ from var let ] Rab- 
ſucceſſively all kinds of body. Bentley. The incloſed w hi a ble; crowd; populace. as 
| ; armth which the earth hath in | Spal ches eig . 
2. Difference; change from one to an-] itſelf, ſtirred up by the heat of the ſun, affiſteth Ani Sins fie to 2 J 
other. | nature TH the ipcodler precreation of thoſe ewvitties | cating Rome ?- Shoes; e e 
In ſome other places are more females born than | which the bringeth forth. | 4 | 
males; which, upon this variation of proportion, | . : | Fox oh Hiſtory of the World. VA RNISH. 1. . ¶ vernis, F rench; ver- 
I recommend to the curĩous. il of Mortal 3. Difference; diſſimilitude. nix, Latin. 
Ceraunt s Bi ortality. There is a wariety in the of good men id 
Each ſea, had its peculiar ſhells, and the ſame | with relation to the they re ws 4 1 þ 2 laid hu — — 12 
variation of ſoils 3 this tract affording ſuch a ter- ceive from different objects of charity. F. Atterb. hey rr 


reſtrial matter as is proper for the formation of one Variation; deviation :- chan We 'in put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, 
ſort of ſhell-fiſh ; that of another. 4+ Grmes Bate | ; Se from a And ſet a double var ſb on the ſame. Shakeſp. 4 
Weodward's Natural Hiftory. 1 1 \ 1 The fame of Cicero had not borne her age ſo « 
Succeſſive-chan were a great vanity to reject thoſe reaſons | well, if it bad not been joined with ſome vanity. 
3. on nge. "FN drawn from the nature of things, or to go about to] Like unto varniſp, that makes ceilings not only 
: Sir Walter Blunt, anſwer thoſe reaſons by ſuppoſitions of a variety in | ſhine, but laſt. Bacon. 
Stain d with the wariarion of each ſoil things, from what they now appear. This the blue varniſh that the green endears 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this ſeat of ours. aol Eo A : q C 2. 
ales Origin of Mankind. The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years. Pope. 
| Sbakeſpearee | 5, Many and different kinds. 2. Cover; palliation. 2 
4. [In grammar. ] Change of terminatian He now only wants more time to do that va- 1 , 
To V 
L As | TY riety of good which his foul thirſts after. Law. Te VaANISE. ©. 4. [ vernifſer, verxir, 

The rules of grammar, and uſeful examples of VARIOUS. adj. [warius, Latin. | Fr. from the nonn.  _ 
the variation of words, and the 'peculiar form of | 1. Different; ſeveral; manifold. 1. To cover with ſomething ſhining. 
ſpcech, are often appointed to be repeated. Then were they knowa to men by various names | rn ; . 

ett on the Mind.] And Pariet 1 Joly, through the heathen wird, *1 To ſet a pearl in ſteel ſo meanly warniſb'd. Sidney. 
5. Change in natural phenomenons. „C Mien. Nor Sn pore Ween the AER Bron 

The duke ran a long courſe of calm proſperity, | 2, Changeable ; uncertain ; unfixed ; un- TY 1 Faces 
withoot way" WRhls e ning In, hea al, like IF , | , d 3 un-] To gaze on Chriſtian fools wit We {+> 6 
amidſt divers wariations in others. : 2 | | =Y ED | | mY 

gas: Motto i Life of Buckingbam, | © , 2 a war lope rh _— want Bandes in 1 2, To cover ; to conceal or decorate with 
6. Deviation. | 'F 145 Sew | * E 8 Lee ſomething ornamental. # 
| ns | fore they are very various and doubtful. Locke. ; : 

He obſerved the variation of our Engliſh from Unlike each other. : Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites ; » F 
the original, and made an intire tranſlation of the Jo | He 2 ; 8 IA Or cloſe ambition varniſb d oer with zeal. Milton. 74 
whole for his private uſe. | Fell. v ate ne 4 2 = * Young people are uſed to varniſb over their non- + i 

If we admit a wariation from the ſtate of his. Th wk ate en : jk ; Mie performance and forbearance of good actions by a / 
creation, that variation muſt be neceſſarily after 30 4 Sad eee 1 e. pretence unto humility. Fell. 
an eternal duration, and therefore within the com- Vaſt c 3 rere 8 2 2”: His manly heart was ſtill above 7 
paſs of time. N my 5 Hale. nr bab ere ps Div? Diſſembled hate, or vd love. Dryden. Y 
I may ſeem ſometimes to have varied from his 8 : ty d A e 1 


Various of temper, as of face or frame, Men eſpouſe the well-endowed opinions in fa- 


ſenſe; but the greateſt variations may be fairly Each indiwidund t iis great end the ſame. Pope: ſhion, and then ſeek arguments to make good their 


deduced from him. 3 Dryden. 4 Vari egate J een n 
5 "Jp. FF $f . 8 ne. | Locke s Works. 
7: Fariation of the ee deviation of Herbs ſudden flower d, I 2. To palliate; to hide with colour of 
the magnetick needle from an exact pa- Opening their parious colours. © - | Milton, | 3. P r 
rallel with the meridian. | ; , | 
Va"ricovus. adj. [varicoſus, Lat.] Diſ. 
eaſed with dilatation, 9 Pp 


beauty, or varniſb over and cover their deformity. 


” 


; 1 rhetorick. | 
Va RIQUSLY, adv. [from Var tous.] In a They warnifþ all their errors, and ſecure 
various manner. 0 


The ills they act, and all the world endure. Denh, 


| LY k Having been warioufly toſſed by fortune, directed Cato's voice was ne er employ d 
There are inſtances of one vein only being vd | his courſe to a ſafe, rbour. | , o& Bacon. To clear the guilty, and to varni ſh crimes, Addiſ. 
Len which may be deſtroyed by tying it above Various objects from the ſenſe, Speak the plain truth, and varniſp not your 
and below the dilatation, Sharpe. | Pariouſly repreſenting. Milton. fin by , bili ps. 
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ABIS. 1. % {from.warai.] erden of the follds is performed by the elr- 4; 
1. One whoſe trade 1s-to-varniſh, | |: eis liquid in the ſmalleſt vaſcular folids,” | 


N eben 8 | | ++ "ArButhnot on Mliments. | 
be Gr OE ex — l | VASCULI'FEROUS, . adj. | vaſculum and 
2. A diſguifer ; an ador ner.. tre, Latin.) Such plants as have, be-. 


N h or capacious, © 594. 
| Modeſt dulneſs lurks in thought's 4 wy | fides the common calyx, a peculiar veſſel The vicious language is vaſt and gaping, ſwell. 
Thou warniſber of fools, and cheat of all the wiſe. | to contain the ſeed; ſometimes: divided | ing and irregular when it contends bo be high, 


OW FOIA | © | Pope. Rabi: , | full of rock, mountain, and pointednefs. B. Jen, 
Vive. . , (enen Fr.] Silver into cells; and theſe have always a mo-| . Yor), 


f ee, . So bore the ſhip aloft her fiery bound, 
a rings about the eg of A hawk, on which | rd 8 flo wer, either PLS i About whom ruſhe the MM OS blacke = waſte, 
; IP the owner's name is engraved. Dis. VASE. 1. [vaſe, French; vg, Latin. ]] They view'd We . . 0 
ToVARY. v. a. [warior, Latin; varier,| 1. A veſſel ; generally a veſſel rather for Others with ”y yphean rage, more fell, 


French. ] WP} ſhow than uſe. „ie $3377 lerer brvli ob 

1. To change; to make unlike itſelf, _ | The toilet ſtands unveil'd, Halme * * en, 
Let your ceaſeleſs change Each ſilver vaſe in myſtick order lad. Pope. | x 92 2 F * 
* our great Creator fill new praiſe, Milton. . It is uſed for a ſolid piece of ornamental | VAS. 2. J L Vaſtum, Latin.] An empty 

2. To change to ſomething elſe. D LI | ; * K | 75 

So ds, that never change their ſtate | 88 | 2 ſhook hands, as over a vaſt; and em- 
Vary oft their love and hate. 1 Wiler. . 1. J. [vaſal, French ; wvaſſallo, ' braced, as from the ends of oppoſed winds, Shak, 
The maſter's hand, which to the life can trace | Italian. | — | : Through the of heav'n it ſounded. Miltn, 
May, with a free and bolder ſtroke, expreſs Every petty prince, waſſa/ to the emperor, can Secure of ſtorms, your royal brother paſt. - Pope, 


A wary'd poſture, or a flatt'ring dreſs. Denham. 


coin what money he pleaſeth. Swift's View of Irel. | VASTATION. n. /. | vaſtatio, from waſto, 
We are to wary the cuſtoms, according to the | : 


The waſſa/s are invited to bring in their com- Br? © Waſte; depopulation. : 


The airs, the lines, the features of the face, ; 1. One who holds of a ſuperior lord. he wat'ry vaſt, 
1 TH | | 
| Plaints to the viceroy, who impriſons and chaſtiſes 
: 
: 


time and country where the ſcene of action w_ rag Addiſen N This wild-fire made the ſaddeſt waftations, in the 
. ge ev'ry ſhape with eaſe, 2. A fabject; adependarit. Ie agg from 
And tries all forms that may Pomona pleaſe. Pope. She cannot content the lord with performance | Vitkee 1 [ FTP "> 2 
3. To make of different kinds. | of his diſcipline, that hath at her fide a waſſel, | VAS TI IIA. 3+ / vaſtitas, Lat. from 
God hath divided the genius of men according to whom Satan hath made his vicegerent, to croſs | wvaſty.] Widenels ; immenſity. A bar. 
the different affairs of the world; and varied their | * whatſoever the faithful ſhould do. Hooker. barous word. — . 
. Inclinations, according to the variety of actions to Such as they thought fit for labour, they received | Perpetual durance, 4g 
de performed. . Brown, | as waſſals ; but imparted not the benefit of laws, but F Through all the world's waftidity. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To diverſify ; to variegate. 7 | every one made his will a 2 ou 2 25 va er Va"sTLY. adv. [from vd. Greatly; to 
God hath here | * penſer $ Itate of, Ireland. d f | 
his boun i deli | The common le were free ſubjects to the great degree... 
iy V a his ty ſo with new delights. 1 A | _ king, not flaves we k to their — lords. | Holland's reſolying upon its own defence, with. 
0 VARY. v. 2. TE . out our ſhare in the war, would leave us to enjoy 
1. To be changeable; to appear in differ - The mind hath not reaſon to remember, that | *Þ< trade of the world, and thereby grow woft/y 
ent forme. paſſions ought to be her waſſa/s, not her maſters. both in ſtrength and treaſures. © Temple, 
| Darkling ſtands | | Raleigh. | They may, and do waſtly differ in their man- 
The varying ſhore o th' world. 5 Vaſſals of his anger, when the ſcourge I Vers, Inſtitutions, "cuſtoms z my 8 all of them 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. Inexorable, and the torturing hour Es 0 3 having ſome _— ip. Wikins, 
2. To be unhke each other. Calls us to penance. GIST , .... bh... =o" 4 —. 2 l 23 - «he 
Thoſe who made laws, had their minds poliſhed ee boy obo dad. 75 . 
above the vulgar : and yet unaccountably the pub- With mind averſe, he rather underwent : We 


lie conſtitutions of nations vary. Collier on Pride. His people's will, than gave his own conſent. Dryd. VAa"sSTNESS. 7. F [from v.] Immen- 


ad a ſtrange interchanging of large and in- . | uw | X | | , 
-pctie] parton Ht by ich. A ſervant; one who acts by the will of | His vaftneſs. Milton's Paradiſe La. 


could not be imputed to ſt but t another. 7 n She by the rocks tompell'd to ſtay behind, 
4 bh had ſet unto himſelf, — 4 . I am his fortune's waſſal, and I ſend him Is by the wafneſs of her bulk confin d. Waller, 


and try both ways in turn. Bacon. | The greatneſs he has got. Shak. Ant. and Cleopat. When I compare this little performance with 
2 he, and of bis gent train Ne 4. A ſlave; a low wretch. Lo the vaſtneſs of my ſubject, methinks I have brought 
Curl'd many a wanton wreath. Milton. Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in van, but . water from the _ Car 
That each from other differs, firſt confeſs; , O waſal? miſcreant | |- Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | | * 4a url 
Next, that he varies from himſelf no leſs, Pope. | Va SSALLAGE., 2. 2 [ vaſſelage, Fr. from N hay 88 the” * * — 
4. To deviate; to depart. { waſal.)] The ſtate of a vaſſal; tenure} or tha aan e 14 N r Bentlg, 


The crime conſiſts in violating the law, and | at will; ſervitude ; ſlavery ; depend- a 
varying from tha right rule of reaſon. N * ae TY 5 Pe Va'sTY. adj. [from waſh.) Large ; enor- 


Jo ſucceed each other. | e mouſly great. 1 
: Ws EE vaſſalage ſer. I br ſpirits from the vy deep. Shake. 


While fear and anger, with alternate grace, Of Rome again. h 
Pant in her breaſt, and vary in her wy 1 | All my pow'rs do their beſtowing loſe, | Var. . / Lvat, Dutch; Fax, Rane. 
: J Aadiſon 3 . Like vaſſalage at unawares encount'ring _ KY in which li are kept in 
6. To diſagree; to be at variance. The ＋ majeſty. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. | 4 3 * * er 7 
In judgment of her ſubſtance thus they vary, They would have brought the Achæans from | | ve 1 h fe nm 
And vary thus in judgment of her ſeat; | the condition of followers and dependents unto | _ Thumpy Bacchus, WEE pen Wha 


For ſome her chair up to the brain do carry, 


mere v | 
Some fink it down into the ſtomach's heat. Dav. — * us not then purſue, 


Raleigh 1 In thy wars our cares be drown d. Shakeſpeare. 
| Let him produce his wats and tubs, in oppo- 


A Mk; ; rar Ck j farms and ſtandards. Addijer- 

. To ſhift colours. | By force impoſſible, by leave obtain d * fition to heaps o 1 1 

. 7 | Will the falcon, ſtooping from above, | Unacceptable, though in heav'n our . 271 45 thy wars with . ſho 
-Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? |] Of ſplendid vaſſalage. Milton's Paradife Loft. | \ReſpeR th 4 | Philips. 

Admires the jay the inſect's gilded wings? . Cuirs'd weſſalage, 44 a Oe 7 4 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela ſings? Pope. * 144 eb fire P 0 4 54 Va TICIDE. * Ss and cædo, Lat.] 

Vary. 2. /. [from the verb.] Change; . e eee 1. . A murderer of prop hett. | 

< a (os in uſe, 5 f ke 4h adj. [ waſte, Fr. waſtus, Latin. | - The caitiff varicide coriceiv'd a prayer. Pope. 

Hi on; | 1+ Large; great, = WY 7 aticinor, Lat. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion; | Whg * een en To VATICIN ATE. v. 2. | vaticinor, ] 


Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks int d npt 1. . 2 prediction. 
With every gale and wary of their ters. Shak, | thoſe g numbers of men, every day levied. Clan. To propheſy ; to practiſe p 


- That is an ample and capacious mind, which | The moſt admired of all prophane prophets, 
Va"scv L. AR. @dj. from vaſculum, Lat.] ] takes in vaſt — ſublime ideas without pain. I © whoſe predictions have been ſo much cried 3 


| 


4362.46 ValvasoyR 


— 


n Janie Sat 
* 


r 
--4 800K. nf Toavaſter, Fr.] One 
9 himſelf l of a ſuperior lord, 
has others: holding under him 
| Names have been taken of Tivil honours, a8 
king, knight, valvaſor, or wavaſer, ſquire. Camd. 
vu DEVEL, n. vaude ville, Fr.] A 
ſong common among the vulgar, and 
| ſung about the ſtreets. Treveux. A bal- 
lad; a trivial ſtrain. $4945 
VAULT. #- 1 [woulte, Fr. volta, Ital. vo- 
luta, low Latin. ] : 
? O, you are men of ſtone! _ 
Had I your tongues and eyes, Id uſe them fo 


' That heaven's vault ſhould crack. Shak. X. Lear. 
The word fignifies an orb or ſphere. And this 


hews us both the form of the Moſaical abyſs, | 


which was included within this vault; and the 
form of the habitable earth, which was the out- 


ward ſurface of this vault, or the cover of the | 


abyſs. N Burnet's Tbeory of the Earth, 
2. A cellar. 4 e a 
| Creep into the kill-hole. 15 
He will ſeele there; neither preſs, well, vault, 
but he hath an abſtraQ for the remembrance of. 


N Shakeſpeare. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Shakeſpeare. 


left this wault to brag of. 
| " Whether your fruitful fancy lies 


To baniſh rats that haunt our vault. ' Swift. | 


3. A cave; A cavern. . 
The filent vaults of death, unknown to light, 
And hell itſelf, lie naked to his fight. Sandys, 


A repoſitory for the dead. 
, re cl be ſtifled in the wault, | 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes 
in? WT | Shakeſpeare. 
To VAULT. v. 4. [Leber, Fr. from the 
1. To arch; to ſhape to a vault. 
Hath nature given them eyes 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of ſea and land, which can diſtinguiſh *twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd fto es 
Upon th humbled beach? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
2. To cover with an arch. | | 
| Overhead the difmal hiſs 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew; 
And flying waulted either hoſt with fire. Milton. 


To VAULT. . *. [ voltiger, Fr. volteg- 
giare, Ital. 


1. To leap; to Jump. 8 
Vaulting ambition, which o' erleaps itſelf, 

And falls on th' other. - Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The pretty waulting ſea refus d to drown me, 
Knowing that thou would'ſt have me drown'd on 

ſhore, Shakeſpeare. 

He is vaulting variable ramps, WS 

In your deſpite, upon your purſe. ' . Shakeſpeare. 

If I could win a lady by vaulting into my ſaddle 

with my armour en, I ſhould quickly leap into a 

wife, 1 | Shakeſpeare. 

Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. Dry. 

If a man ſhould teap a garret, or vault down 
the Monument, would he 


hero behind him? Collier on Duelling. 


Lucan wauled upon Pegaſus with all the heat | 


and intrepidity'of ouch. \ Addiſon. | Va"uUnTINGLY. adv. [from waunting.] 
V To play the tumbler, or a1 5 & 3 thou ſpakft 
. 5 70 0 | ; M4 I heard ſ: » nd ' . it, 
7 7 1 85 . [from the verb.] A leap | That chou wert — of noble Gloſter's Ta. 


Va"ulLTace. 2. , [from vat.] Arched 
He 'I call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock | 
In ſecond accent to his ordnance. Shak. Henry V. 


leave the memory of a | 


” "IFC? 


uv 
.”- - Reftore the lock ! the cries, and all around 
Reſtore the lock | the vaulted roofs rebound. Pope. 
VCR. . % [from vault.] A leaper; 
a jumper; a tumbler. 
VAI Tv. 'adj. (from wault.] Arched; 
concave. A bad word. | IS 
| IT will kifs thy deteſtable bones, 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 
And ring theſe fingers with thy houſehold worms. 


\ 


lu fay that 's not the lark, whoſe notes do beat 
The waulty heav*ns ſo high above our heads. Sha. 

To VAUNT. v. a. [wvanter, French.] To 

\ boaſt; to diſplay with oftentation. 

| , Not that great champion 

Whom famous poets? verſe ſo much doth vaunt, 

And hath for twelve huge labours high extoll'd, 

So many furies and ſharp hits did haunt. Spenſer. 
Not any damſel which her vaunteth moſt 

In ſkilful knitting of ſoft filken twine. Spenſer. 


To VaunT. v.n. - 
1. To play the braggart; to talk with oſ- 
tentation ; to make vain ſhow ; to boaſt. 
You ſay, you are a better ſoldier ; q 
Let it appear ſo; make your waunting true. Shak. 
The illuſions of magick were put down, and 
their vaunting in wiſdom reproved with diſgrace. 
| Wiſdom, xvii. 7. 
So ſpake th" apoſtate angel, though in pain; 
Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep deſpair. Milt. 
Pride, which prompts a man to want and over- 
value what he is, does-incline him to diſvalue what 


— 


— amt 


he has. Government of the Tongue. 
2. I ſcarcely know in what ſenſe Dryden 
has uſed this word, unleſs it be miſwrit- 


ten for vaults. | 3 
Tis he: I feel him now in ev'ry part; 


VavunT. . /. [from the verb.] Brag ; 
boaſt ; vain oſtentation. 


vain vaunt of his own counſels. Spenſer. 
| Him I ſeduc'd | 
With other promiſes and other wauntss Milton. 


Who thus deſcribes his hero when he 's dead ? 
In heat of action flain, he ſcorns to fall, 
But ſtill maintains the war, and fights at all. 


firſt part. Not uſed. 
Our play f | 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and firſtlings. Shakeſpeare. 
Va"uxTER. . / [vanteur, French, from 
waunt.) Boaſter ; braggart; man given 
2 Some feign 
To menage ſteeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain. 
Tongue - valiant hero ! vaunter of thy might 

In threats the foremoſt, but the lag in fight. Dryd. 
Va"unTFUL. adi. [vaunt and full. ] Boaſt- 


ful; oftentarious. 


Voung Clarion, with vauntful luſtihed, 


After his guiſe did caſt abroad to fare. Spenſer. 


IF . | Shakeſpeare. 
Va"UNTMURE. 2. / [avant mur, Fr.] A 
falſe wall; a work raiſed before the 
main wall. 1 i 


pierced with one ſtone, and cut, aseven as a thread, 
| two vauntmures. | Camden's Remains. 


VuI TED. adj. [from wvawtt.] - Arched ; 
concave, cert 


This warlike captain, daily attempting the van- 


| mures, in the end by force obtained the ſame ; and 


Shakeſpeare. | 


þ 


** 


ö 


- 


Granville. | 


| VaunT. n. . [from avant, Fr.] The 


| 


Wich another engine named the warwolfe, he | 


My vanquiſher, ſpoil'd of his vaunted ſpoil. Milt. 


; 


| 


y 


Like a new world he waunts about my heart. Dryd. |. 


Sir John Perrot bent his courſe: not to that | 
point, but rather quite contrary, in ſcorn, and in 


ha 4 


| 


| Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures ſmil'd, | 


4 


* 


9 : 


— twixt the wall and the vanmure. 
Va"warD. n./. [van and ward.) Fore 
part. Obſolete, | 


” anne 


— * 


* 
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| -fo-pofſeſſed of the, place, deſperately kept icht 


ter help came running in 
rful expedition, Vapt up a 


who, with won- 
ong covering be- 
Xnolles. 


Since we have the waward of the day, 

My love ſha!l hear the muſick of my hounds. Kha. 
| Marcius, 

Their bands i“ th* waward are the Antiates _ 
Of their beſt truſt. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus .- 
He defired nothing more than to bave confirmed 
his authority in the minds of: the vulgar, by the 

preſent and ready attendance of the waywed. 
Knolles's Hiftory'of the Turks. 


'U"zzxTy. 1. , [ubertas; Latin] Abun- 


dance; fruitfulneſs. 

Usic Arion. I. /. 2 267, Latin.] 
Uni zT YT. I Local relation; where 
neſs. A ſcholaſtick term.- | 

Relations, abications, duration, the vulgar phi» 
loſophy admits to be ſomething ; and yet to en- 
quire in what place they are, were groſs. Glanw. 

UB1"quiTARY. 
Exiſting every where. | 


For wealth and an «biquitary commerce, none 
can exceed her. 


; Horuel. 
UB1'QuiTARY. . /. [from abique, Lat.] 
One that exiſts every where, 
Ho far wide is Aquinas, which faith, by the 
ſame reaſon that an angel might be in two places, 
he might be in as many as you will? See now, 


a friar is more ſubtile than the nature of an angel 
To conctude,either Aquinas-is falſe, or the Papiſfs 
ubi uitaries. Hall. 
UBrquirty. 2. /. from ubique, Latin. I 


time in all places. 5 
In the one there is attributed to God death, 
whereof divine nature is not capable; in the other, 
ubiquity unto man, which Human nature admittech 
not, 


Hooker .- 
Pem ſhe hight, 
A ſolemn wight, 


f As you ſhould meet 
Such waunts as his who can with patience read, | 


In any ſtreet | | 
In that ubiquity, * Ben Jonſon. 
Could they think that to be infinite and im- 
menſe, the ubiquity of which they could thruſt” 
into a corner of their cloſet ? Scuth. 
UDDER. =. / [uden, Saxon; uder,. 
Dutch; aber, Latin.] The breaſt or 
dugs of a cow, or other large animal. 
A lioneſs, with zdders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground, Shakeſpeares 
Sithence the cow 
Produc'd an ampler ſtore of milk; the ſhe-goat, 
Not without pain, dragg'd her diſtended udder. 
Pr ior. 
adj. [from adder.] Furniſhed 
with udders. 
Marian ſoft could ſtroke the zdder'd cow. Gay. 
VeaL. 2. . [weel, a calf, weeler, veſler, to 
bring forth a calf, old French; virellas, 
Latin.] 
the table. 25 5 
W with mighty beef augment thy 
meal, | 
Seek Leadenhall ; St. James's ſends thee vr. 


| Gay. 
1. [ vectio, weltitos 


Ve“er ion. vVectit 
Vecrtira"Tion. { Latin.] The act of 
carrying, or being carried, | 


Enervated lords are ſoftly lolling in their cha- 
riots; a ſpecies of weitation ſeldom yſed amongſt 
the antients. Arbuthnot. 


V' c Tu B. 2. / [ vectura, Latin. ] Car- 
| ! r 


riage. | | 
Three things one nation ſelleth unto. another 


0 g 


either Xavier is every where, or elſe the carcaſe of 


Omnipreſerice ; exiſtence at the ſame 


The fleſh of a calf killed for | 
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ſtanding fund, out of which is derived the Matter | . affeAipn, that I ſhould win what 
- 7 N 


you would. en. 


FaQure, and the vtHure or carriage. Bacens EJ. | of all animal and wegetable bodies. N. joy M 75 , Bay 
D VĨ ER. o. n. {virer, French. e Woedward's Natural Hiftory. | The extremity of the congition poet 
2 NN N | To VE GETATE. Vs ts [we et, Latin. ] | N and webemency of expreſſion more than 
„„in ern month, where wind. FR r world feladle oy rape Cone 
| Vier oft, as oft he ſteers and ſhifts her ſail. Milt. grow without ſenſation; OC TOY Tofnlk « forme if thanks erden, | ſpirits 
. I — 8 ors, ee, _ ev'ry gale; ting or prolifick virtue, derived from ſome wy N W 8 
ou loſe the fruit of all your former care, or oleoſe particles. : | Ray. | fe hy $24.4 og ts is on, 
For the ſad proſpect of a juſt deſpair. Roſcommon. As "a as the ſeeds remained lodged in a na- 5 24. 5 1 ene event, 
I I have no taſte of the noiſy praiſe 4 tural ſoil, they would ſoon wegezate, and ſend forth] ice of his is moſt ee * 8. Thie 
Of giddy crowds, as DYE ad as 3 ; * a new ſet of trees. | | Woodward | "13 Jem we 
- Servants to change, and owing wi the ti 5 f See dying vegetables life. ſuſtain; * a lil yan, 
Of ſwoln fucceſs ; but veering with its ebb. Dryd. | See life diſſolving vegetate again. Pope's Eff. on Man. Muerte pode rpms, 8 his fond complaint 
52 * wy — — 9 1 D. yd VroETATTIOR. 3. /, [from wegero, Lat. | 1 hear him with a ſecret kind of 1 | 
| And as De leads e own avy Weer. ad. . » : | 
0 * A . The power of producing the growth o view MENT. TIL temper. Ad. Cato, 
change, when they have a ſovereign that is prane plants. fil | : | . adj. [vehement, Fr, Vehe. 
8 to fall in with all the turns and weering's of the The exterior ſurface conſiſted of a terreſtrial mem, Lat. ] | 


2 Addiſen's Freebolder. | matter proper for the nouriſhment of plants, be-. Violent; forcible. 
The wind weed about to north-weſt. Derham. ing little entangled with mere mineral matter, that 


i A ftrong imagination bath more farce | 
Jo VERR., b. 4. was unfit for vegetation. Woodward. fight and ſubtile motions, than upon motions = 
2. een The ſun, deep-darting to the dark retreat ment or ponderous. b . 


As it is a great point of art, when our matter Of wegetation, ſets the ſteaming power 


. Gold will endure a vebement fire for a long ti 
requires large and all fail ; fo 8 „ Thomſon's Spring. vithout any change. \ * 
requires it, to enlarge veer out ail; ſo to Noa through the vocal groves, 4 «fo ew, 
take it in and contract it, is of no leſs praiſe when And wegetation paints the plain. Anonymous. 2. E 5 cager ; rvent. 
| 2 04 __ Ben Forjon- | 2. The power of growth without ſenſation. In 1 e : 4 
— 1 4 vr 8 Kaba | Plants, though beneath the excellency of crea- 1 find Woo grace. bat, 
b ms - tures endued with ſenſe, yet exceed them in the | | 
To which I mean my weary courſe to bend; faculty of vegetat ian and of fertility. Hooker. = r e, > Fay « po | 
Veer the main-ſheet, and bear up with 1 — Theſe puliations I attribute to a. plaſtick na-] Nor webemem deßre. Milton's Parad; 104 
| ner. . "T7 . 1 = 9 
Saen farther; le jeg Mhy & d , and | ma e e Rey. | VEHEMENTLY. adv, {from | 
regardeth that quarter wherein the land is nearer I. Forcibly. | 444.446; 


or greater. Brown. VEGETATIVE, adj. [ vegetatif, Fr. from 


„ 2. Pathetically; urgently. 
VICSCSETABILITY. 2. /. from vegetable.) | 1 ſt of . The — religion 9 kindneſs more 
Vegetable nature; the quality of growth „nme webemently, and forbids malice and hatred more 
without ſenſation. | life. , Gig ftritly, than any religion did before. Tillotſes, 
The coagulating ſpirits of ſalts, and lapidifical ; 2 ya pI 2 5 F N r VEHICLE. . /. [ vehiculum, Latin. ] 
Juice of the ſea, entering the parts of the plant, 11 * ** gy? 4122 of t th; "| 1. That in which any thing is carried. 
overcome its wegetability, and convert it unto a2 E the power to produce growth in Evil ſpirits might very properly appear in vebi- 
lapideous ſubſtance. | Brown. Plants. cles of flame, to terrify and ſurpri ze. Aud. Guard. 
PVE GETABLE. 3. / { vegetabilis, ſchool The nature of plants doth conſiſt in having a 2, That part of a medicine which ſerves 
Lat, vegetable, Fr. ] Any thing that vegetative ſoul, by Which they receive nouriſhment to make the principal ingredient pota- 


has growth without fenſation, as plants. ang growth, 100.500 NA TY * ble. 
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or , Pegetables are organized badies conſiſting of va- Homer makes deities of the vegetative faculties | That the meat defcends by one paſſage; the 

* > em 3 8 err a ee - | and virtues of the field. Broome on the Odyſſey. | drink, or moiſtening webicle, by another, is a po- 
f. ferent juices; and taking in nouriſhment from , 2X ular tenet. Brown, 
f without, yſually by means of a root fixed to the VE"GETATIVENESS.. #. % [from wegera . 


earth, or to ſome other body, as in the generality tive. 4 The quality of P uci growth, Je That oy means of which _ thing i 
of plants; ſometimes by means of pores diſtri- | VEGE'TE. adj. [ vegetus, Latin. Vigo- | N wh + l c : cine 
buted over the whole ſurface, as in ſub- marine rous; active; ſpritely. gaiety of a diverting word ſerves as a ve. 


lants. Hill's Materia Medica. The ſoul t ick and lively: full bicle to convey the force and meaning of a thing, 
4 Let brutes, and vegetables that cannot drink, n 4 4 L. Eftrange. 


1 


= i 


* + — L 


| th thfulneſs and ſpritelineſs of youth. South. "al 
AP | So far as drought and nature urges, think. Wall, The faculties in 5 muſt be leſs a To VE1L. v. he [velo, Latin. See 479; 
91554 There are ſeveral kinds of creatures in the nimble than in youth. | Wallis, } 1+ To cover with a veil, or any thing whi 
g fd world, and degrees of dignity amongſt them; ſome | /E-GETIVE. adj. [from wegeto, Latin.]| conceals the face. 
— eing more excellen an others, animate more 4 . Io : ied fight 
4 than inanimate, ſenſitives more chan vegetables, Vegetable; having the nature of plants. 1 rr 
n and men more than brutes. Willins. | : F, my oe _ * — ripe 2 a Tate. | : FY Milton. 
A In vegetables it is the ſhape, and in bodies not I. „ For hindering itallke ot hir wegerive ite. Her. ewiſh faſhion, when they went 
. ü Propagated by ſeed it is the colour, we moſt = * | TED . A. 2 [ from the adjective.] me 2 on "ow 3 and Cooke. "Boyle 
. | | 3 ocke. | vegetable. 2 
ik Other animated ſubſtances are called vegetables, 5 2. To cover; to inveſt. 


Hence wegetives receive their fragrant birth, _ 


_. . which have within themſelves the principle of And clothe the naked boſom of the earth. Sandys - Tdeſery, X 
_— : : 2 N g 4 f i I 
G another ſort of life and growth, and of various q The tree ſtill panted in th' unfiniſh'd part, 8 erte _ 72 = * 
"wv E * paged, flowers and fruit, N Not wholly wegetive ; and heay'd her heart. Dryd. 3 To hide; to «hon eal ak | 
| lee in p ants, net 8, trees. atts, VE HEMENCE | : ; . S.. . 
p . . 1 Nee be- "na £ Of darkneſs viſible fo much be lent, 
VEGETABLE. adj. [vegetabilis, Latin.] [Vgurmency. | n. . [vehementia, Lat.] 1 "vary + I wy . 
1. Belonging to a plant. 1. Violence; force. a 
The vegetable world, each plant and tree, "Univerſal hubbubOuila, Bs 1. A 220 ee the IH | 
From the fair cedar on the craggy brow, Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all confus d, }** To his fiery lu@ful 
To creeping moſs. | Prior. | Afaults his ear with loudeſt webemence. Milton. o feed his fiery luſtful-eye, 


| uniform jutee to excraft ol the variety of oeectobt 2 Ardour 3 _mental violence ; fervour. Jobs mi 
juices; 4 from ſuch variety of food to Bikes af Think ye ue men; deem it not impo dle The Paphian queen from that fierce battle borne, 
fluid very near uniform to the blood of an animal for you to err s fift impartially your own hearts, With gored hand, and weil-ſo rudely torn, 

2 J 1 A whether it be force of reaſon, or webemency of | Liketerror did among the immortals breed. Waller. 


He ſnatch the weil that hung het face w_ 


: affection, which hath bred, and ſtill doth feed The famous painter could allow no place 
4. Having the nature of plants, | | theſe opinions in you. | Hooker. }_ For private ſorrow in 'a prince's face: 
oy Amidſt them ftood the tree of life, | The beſt perſuaſions I Yet, that his piece might not exceed belief, 
— High eminent, blooming ambroſial fruit | Fail not to uſe ; and with what we | He caſt a weil upon ſuppoſed grief. Waller, 
Of vegetable gold. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. Th' occaſion ſhall inſtruct you. Shak. Henry VIII. As veils tranſparent cover, but not hide, 


That vegetative terreſtrial bath been ever the Would it apply well to the webemence of your 


5 | | Such metaphors appear when right 11. | 
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| Truth with 2 meanings will diſpenſe. 
| She accepts) 
Wraps in her weil, 


2. A cover; a dilguile, 


the hero, and the dame | 
and frees from ſenſe of ſhame. 


dne fo ſeeming Mrs. Page; divulge Page himſelf 
as and wilful Acteon. | 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Pens | 
to 


Knock an my heart;. for thou haſt 
If it ſound ſolid, or be fill'd with wind; 


And thro' the. weil of words thou view'| the naked | 


mind. | Dryden. | | 
The ill-natured man thoſe failings in hu- | 
man nature, which the other would caſt a v over. 


| Addiſon. 
VEIN. u. .. I veine, French; wena, Lat.] 
1. The veins are only a continuation of 
the extreme capillary arteries reflected 
back again towards the heart, and unit- 
ing their channels as they a 
till at laſt they all form three large 
veins; the cave deſcendens, which brings 
the blood back from all the parts above 
the heart; the cave aſcendens, which 
brings the blood from all the parts be- 
low the heart; and the porta, which 
carries the blood to the liver. The 
coats of the veins are the ſame with 
thoſe of the arteries, only the muſcular 
coat is as thin in all the veins as it is 
in the capillary arteries ; the preſſure 
of the blood againſt the fides of the 
veins being leſs than that againſt the 
ſides of the arteries. In the veins there 
is no pulſe, becauſe the blood is thrown 
into them with a continued ſtream, and 
becauſe it moves from a narrow channel 
to a wider. The capillary veins unite 
with one another, as the capillary arte- 
ries. In all the veins 7 0 IR to 
the horizon, excepting thoſe of the uterus 
and of the 
or valves; like ſo many half thimbles 


{ſtuck to the fide of the veins, with their | 


mouths towards the heart. - In the mo- 
tion of the blood towards the heart, they 
are preſſed cloſe to the fide of the veins ; 


but if blood ſhould fall back, it muſt fill | 


the valves; and they being diſtended, 
itop up the channel, fo that no blood can 


repaſs them. Quincy. 
When I did firſt impart my love to you, 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 


Ran in my veins; I was a gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 
| | Horror chill 
Ran tl. rough his veins, and all his joints relax'd. 


Milton. | Bacon. 
There muſt be a particular motion and wellica- | 
tion impreſt upon the nerves, elſe the ſenſation of | 


2, Hollow ; cavity. | 
Found where caſual fire 

Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Down to the weins of earth. Milton's Par. Loſt. 

Let the glaſs of the priſms be free from weins, 
and their ſides be accurately plane, and well po- 
liſhed, without thoſe numberleſs waves or curls, 
which uſually ariſe from ſand-holes. Newt, Opt. 


3. Courſe of metal in the mine. 
There is a vein for the filver. Fob, xxvill. 1. 
Part hidden weins digg d up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ftane, Milton. 
Id is in men as in foils, where ſometimes there 
3s a vein. of gold which the owner knows not of. 
NT 11 __ Swift's Thoughts, 
4 Tendeney or turn of the mind or genius. 
luvoke the muſes, and improve my vein. Waller. 
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© Pope. } 
A will pluck the borrowed weil of modeſty from || 


roach it 5 | 


are ſmall membranes | 


jg acer as. — —— 
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the compaſs | of our genius, and accordin ing to our 
wes ne Won fon whey: Dryden. 
'5. Favourable moment; time when any 
inclination is predominant. 
Artizans have not only their growths and per- 
ſections, but likewiſe their weins and times. | 
Watton's Arcbitecture. 
6. Humour; temper. * 
I put your grace in mind 
Of what eee me. | 2 
II am not in the giving vin to-day. Shak. R. III. 
Certainly he that hath a ſatirical wein, as he 
. maketh others afraid df his wit, ſo he had need to 
be 8 of others. 
among theraſelves in pleaſant weir 
Stood ſcoffing. 85 Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Speak ſt thou in earneſt mann 
The currier ſtruck the uſurer upon the right 


| VEIN» . L' Eftrange. 
7. Continued diſpoſition. 
The wein I have had of running into ſpecula- 


tions of kind, upon a greater ſcene of trade, 
| has coſt n 


8. Current; continued production. 

He can open a vein of true and noble thinking. 
| ; 4 A | Swift. 

9. Strain; quality, 

My uſual vein. 


2 2 


Oldbam. 


the marble. | 
VEe'1neD. } adj. [veineux, French; from 
Vz# tiny. I vein.] ef 2914 
1. Full of veins. 
2. Streaked ; variegated. 


fine boxes and combs, and many of them are very 
finely veined. Mortimer 3 Hufbandrys 
Effulgent, hence the veiny marble ſhines. 


VELLEITY. 2. / [wvelleite, Fr. velleitas, 
from welle, Latin.] 


' "loweſt degree of deſire. Locke. 


ing of it; but it is that which is called by the 
ſchools an imperfe& welleity, and imports no more 
than an idle, unoperative complacency in, and 
defire of the end, without any conſideration of the 
means. South. 


To VE LLICATE. v. 4. [wellico, Latin.) 
lation. 
licate the ſenſe, acon. 


Convulſions ariſing from ſomething vellicating a 
nerve in its extremity, are not very dangerous. 


Twitching ; ſtimulation. 
All purges have a kind of twitching and welli- 
cation, beſidgs the griping, which cometh of wind. 


heat will not be produced. Watts on the Mind. 
VEe"LLUM. 2. / [velin, French; welamen, 


The ſkin of a calf dreſſed for the writer. 


preſſure of my finger, as a piece of wel/um. Wiſeman. 
Velo'ciTy. 2. /. [welocits, Fr. welocitas, 
Lat.] Speed; ſwiftneſs ; quick motion. 
Had the velosities of the ſeveral planets been 


"Ow" ddd. A. a 


We ought to attempt no more than what is in 4 


Bacon. | 


this preſent ſervice, Temple. 


10. Streak; variegation : as, the weins of 


The root of an old white thorn will make very | 


Themſen. | 


; Pelleity is the ſchool-term uſed to Ggnify the | 
The wiſhing of a thing is not properly the will- | 


Thoſs ſmells are all ſtrong, and do pull and wel- 


. Arbutbnoet. 


* X — 2 ; : : 
Latin; rather witulinum, low Latin. ] Where the conſumption of commodity is, the 
| 


The ſkull was very thin, yielding to the leaſt | 


greater or leſs than they are now, at the ſame dil- | 
tances from the ſun; or had their diſtances from | 
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les, very eccentric. Bentley 
VX LIVE T. . /. [veluto, Ital. willus, * 
* Fr.] Silk with a ſhort far o 
upon it. 
Clad * velvet all their 


troop they led, 


The different ranging the ſuperficjal parts of bo- 
dies, as of velvet, watered filk, we think probably 
| is nothing but the different refraQion of their in- 


ſenſible parts. Locle. 
VELVET. adi. 
1. * of velvet. 
| is was moulded on a porringer, 
A leer dib. Shateſp. Taming of the Shrew- 
2. Soft; delicate. 

Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
| All unſeen, gan paſſage find. Shakeſpeare. 


Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends; 
Tis right, quoth he: thus miſery doth part 
The flax of company. Shakeſpeare 
| Such bleſſings nature pours, 
O'er-ftock'd mankind enjoy but half her ſtores z 
In diſtant wilds, by buman eyes unſeen, 
She rears her flow'rs, and ſpreads her velvet green. 
5 Younge 
To VELVET. uv. 2. To paint velvet. 
Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic wa- 
ter, is the paleſt green that is, but good to velvet 
upon black in any drapery. Peacham on Drawing. 


VEe'LURE. n./. [welours, Fr.] Velvet. An 
old word 


— 


* 
* 


| His horſe with one girt, fix times pieced, and a 
woman's crupper of welure, pieced with packthread. 
* 1 eri 
VE NAL. adi. [wenal, Fr. wenalis, Lat.] 
1. Mercenary; proſtitute. 
This verſe be thine, my friend, nor thou refuſe 
This, from no wenal or ungrateful muſe. Pope. 
2. [from wein.] Contained in the veins. 
A technical word, 


blood ſhould be heated ſo high in the interval of 
two pulſes. Ray. 


VIENALIT Y. 2. /. [venalits, Fr. from ve- 
nal.) Mercenarineſs ; proftitution. 


Vena'TICK. adj, [venaticus, Lat.] Uſed 
in hunting. 


To twitch ; to pluck ; to act by ſtimu- | Vena TION. 1. /. [wenatio, Latin. ] The 


act or practice of hunting. 


N The manner of their wenation we ſhall find to be 


To VEND. v. a. [wendre, French; wendo, 


Latin.} To ſell ; te offer to ſale. 


He had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, which 
not having the occafion he expected to vend, and 


make ule of, lay by him. Boyle. 
'VenDE's. 2. . | from vend.] One to 
whom any thing is fold, 


If a vicar. ſows his glebe, or if he ſells his corn, 
and the wendee cuts it, he muſt pay the tithes to 
| the parſon, Ayliffe. 
'Ve"NDER. 2. J. [vendeur, Fr. from vend.] 
A ſeller. | | 


venders ſeat themſelves. Graunts 

Thoſe make the moſt noiſe who have the leaſt 
to ſell, which is very obſervable in the wenders of 
card-matches. Addiſen, 


VE/NDIBLE. a4. [wendibilis, Lat.] Sale- 
able ; marketable. 


Silence only is commendable 
In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not werdible. 


the ſun, or the quantity of the ſun's matter, and 


leſs than they are now, with the ſame velacities; 


3 


conſequently his attractive power, been greater or |. 


| they would not Have revolved in concentric circles, |: 


S abeſpeare. 
This ſo profitable and wendib/e a merchandize 


Carews 
'The 


other leſs beneficial commodities. 


With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. | 


It is. unreaſonable. to affirm, that the cool wenal” 


otherways than by ſawing away of trees. Brown. 


riſeth not to a proportionable enhancement with 
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Tbe ignorant mine-man, aiming daly at the ob- 
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RY Tnviolable pw re, ador'd-with dreads») 07} 1 
*aining a quantity of ſuch a metal as may be ven- Be all of you dur d. Don Enid. | by 
. ble under ſuch a; determinate __—_ bas neither | VE"NSRABLY. adv. [from wenerable.) In} have 
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the defign nor {kill t nj ions of ites 
'  ;the e nice ſeparations of a manner that excites reverence. 


B le. " 3 imperia ] | 
Vs 'nvinBLENESS. 2. /. { from 1 r great t _ rde 8. | 
The ſtate of being ſaleable. Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. the who ada ws playing at ſword and dag. 
 Vunorary.'\ adv, [from vendible.] In a . | Addiſon. . VNC E 4 Ohh of ftewed prunes. Sal. 
8 ſaleable manner. n 'To Ve'NERATE. v. a. [ wenerer, French ;  "avensve : : * . French. ] To 

EN DTA TION, 2. , [wenditatio, from] Veneror, Lat.] To reverence; to treat! r | 


” A 


a turn at fencing. *. 


. 5 : * * ” | [ You are abo 
dendito, Lat.] Boaſtful diſplay.  - with veneration ; to regard with awe. | You juſtices, that theſe — "OIEY "— OR 
| Some, by a cunning proteſtation againſt all read- When bafeneſs is exalted, do not bate _ _ So ſpeedily can verge. Sha 
Ing, and wenditation of thei 16, think The place its honour for the perſon's ſake : Ve | SÞ keſpeare, 
divert the — their 4 D og The ſhrine is that which thou doſt wenerate, -A baja adj. [from Venge.] Re. 
- .and cool the ſcent of their own fox-like thefts And not the beaſt that bears it on its back. Herbert. vengeful ; malicious. 
when yet they are ſo rank as a man may find whole | The lords and ladies here approaching pad A thrillant dart be threw, 


Thei ith bei Headed with ire and vengeable deſpi 
\ pages together uſurped from one author. B. Jonſen. Their homage, with a low obeiſance made, *. ſpite. Spenſer, 
VENDI'TION. x. /. [wendition, Pr. 7 And ſeem'd to venerare the ſacred ſhade. Dryden. VE NGEANCE. =. /. {wengeance, 1 


— 
1. —— 


5 | Fr, 
o, Latin.] Sale; the act of ſelling. CE ek prefer it to all other| 1. Puniſhment; penal.retribution ; — i 
To Vene'ts. v. a. [among cabinet mak-J} learning. _ Clariſſa. | ment. M 


ers. ] To make a kind of marquetry or Even the peaſant dares theſe rights to ſcan, I The right conceit which they had, that to 1 
inlaid work, whereby ſeveral thin ſſices And learn to wenerate himſelf as man. Goldſmith. | Jury vengeance is due, was not without good effeg 


i . tion of oaths, 
ed neratio, Lat.] Reverend regard; awful All the ſtor'd « Hotker, 
En ah — on a ground of 5 reſp . ] x. l or'd wengeances of heaven fall 


x... ti i 


5 On her ingrateful top ! Shakeſpeare's Ki 
7 3 . x ng Lear, 
Ve"nerICE. n./. [veneficium, Latin.] The | Theology is the comprehenſion of all other The fouts of all that I had murder'd 


i 
. X knowledge, directed to its true end, i. e. the ho-] Came to my tent, and one did th; | 
practice of poiſoning. nour and venerarion of the Creator, and the happi- | To honey Aer the bead of Ahe | 
VENEFI CIAL. adj. 7 wveneficium, La- neſs of mankind.  _ Locke. N 1 Shateſvrcr, M 
- tin.] Acting by poiſon ; bewitching. We find a ſecret awe and veneration for one who Let me fee thy. vengeance on them. Fey, xi, 20. | 
The magical virtues of miſſelto, and conceived | moves above us in a regular and illuſtrious courſe | Reſolutions of future reforming do not always 1 
efficacy unto weneficial intentions, ſeemeth a Pagan ef A | W ſatisfy thy juſtice, nor prevent thy wergeance for ö 
relique derived from the ancient Druides. IVENERA'TOR, 2. h [from venerate.] Ne- former mi batriages. 8 — King Cbarlu. 1 
F Brown's Vulgar Errours. verencer. | 101 ove's and 7 op — his wrath expreſs'd, | 
VExEFICIOUSLY, adv. ¶ from weneficium, If che ſtate of things, as they now appear, in- The chorus 1 + * Dryden, a 
Lat.] B iſon- or witchcraft. volve a repugnancy to an eternal exiſtence, the ar-] - eee ven for the m- 1 
BY PO | | ; nocent, and implored its wengeance on the criminal q 
Left witches ſhould draw or prick their names — muſt be concluſive to thoſe great 7 * | Addiſon's Speftanr, \ 
therein, and weneficiouſly miſchief their-perſons, Ve: my grad CI Lain $9 Round him : crowd of threat ning furies ſtands, 
they broke the ſhell, Brown's Vulgar Errours, ENE REAL. &4/. [ venereus, La | 4 Wich inſtruments of vengeance in their hands, l 
VEINEMuOUs. adj. [from wenin, French. ] | 1+ Relating to love. JT: bo 204 ? Harte, 3 
Poiſonous. Commonly, though not bet- Theſe are no venereal Ggns 3 | 2. It is uſed in familiar language. Ts 4 | 
. Venomous Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. Sha. } ©* 75 v gu Ty , 5 aaa 1 
The barbarians ſaw the wenemons beaſt hang on Then ſwoln with pride, into the ſnare I fell, Th; a. * — ee. may" * rw 1 
F + 4 i Of fair fallacious looks, wenerea/ trains, 4 18 P was formerly ſolemn and I 
g VENENATE. ». a ring; Latin. gots with 8 and 2 life. Ae dignified ; what a Vengeance, emphati- 
. e Eine wb. 0 ey are averſe to wenereal pleaſure. iſon. | | 3 
10 poiſon 3 to infect with poiſon. Venereal diſtempers confirmed by frequent re- 1 _y — pear, of reſpiration to the iut 
Theſe miaſms entering the body, are not ſo | lapſes, where the tranſient ſatisfaction is overba- 8 g's 1 
f x , . g x And vengeance to the wicked. Milton, 1 
energie as to wenenate the entire maſs of blood in | lanced by a fad variety of tragical ſufferings that When the f 1 : 
an inſtant. Harvey. attend it, often produce a downright conſumption | the ph: r 8 * * 1 
By giving this in fevers after-calcination, where of the lungs. Blackmore. with 6 delta pd; For ; 
by the venenate parts are catried off. | 2. Conſiſting of copper, called venus by| Aſmodeus the fiſhy-fume 
. , Weedward on Foſſils. chemiſts. | Drove, though enamour'd, from the ſpouſe 
Ve NENA TION, n. J. [ from wenenate. ] Blue vitriol, how wenereal and unſophiſticated Of Tobit's fon, and with a wengeance ſent 
Poiſon ; venom. ſoever, rubbed upon the whetted blade of a knife, | From Medea poſt to Exypt, there faſt bound, Milt, 
This wenenation ſhoots from the eye; and this | will not impart its latent colour. Boyle. But what a wengeance makes thre fly | 
Way a bafiliſk may impoiſon. Brown's Vulg. Err. |[VENEREOUS. adj. [ from venery.] Libi- From me too, as thine enemy ? Hudibras. 
VEN EINE. |} adj. [ veneneux, Fr. from] dinous; luſtful. 3 Ve'NGEFUL. adj. [ from wengeance and 
Veneno'ss. | wenenum, Latin.] Poiſon- The male is leſſer than the female, and oi og full. ] Vindictive; revengeful; retri- 
Ous; venemous. nereous. er bam. buti ve. | a . 
Dry air opens the ſurface of the earth to difincar- | VE'NERY. 3. /. [ venerie, from wener, Doubt not but God 
cerate wenene bodies, or to attract or evacate them French. | Hath wiſelier arm'd his ven ef ul ire. Iten. 
hence. | Harvey. The ſport of huntin | . | Diſſembling for her ſake his riſing cares, 
Malpighi, in his treatiſe of galls, under which | 10 Fr is th # FETs And with wiſe filence pond'ring wengeful wars. 
he comprehends all preternatural and morboſe tu- Tot * 2 1 Px — 7 SN 3 A es Prior. 
mours of plants, demonſtrates that all ſuch tu- And ſeek her ſpouſe, that from ber Yo Vr 8 2. [weniel Fr. from ve- 
mours, where any inſects are found, are raiſed up And follows other game and venery. . Spenſer. E N IABLE. 7 el, 
by ſome venenoſe liquor, which, together with their Deſcribing pet of wenerys 3 * 3 * 5 VE NIAL. ps Latin. ] , 
eggs, ſuch inſets ſhed upon the leaves. Ray. ſparingly inſerted the vulgar conditions thereot- 1. Pardonable; ſuſceptible of pardon * ex- 
p a Brown"s Fulgar Errours. 8 | 
VENERABLE. adj. [wenerable, Fr. ve- The Norman demoliſhed many churches and | cuſable. 


« F* 5 * . * | 2 91 3 1 14%. 
nerabilis, Lat.] To be regarded with | chapels in New Foreſt, to make it fitter for his If they do nothing tis a wenial flip. S 
: pels in New Fore make 1 l : ble gold 
awe; 10 be treated with reverence. pleaſure and venery. : : ; - Howel. More veniable is a dependence upon potabie gots 


| | i imſelf at forty- 
As by the miniſtry of ſaints, it pleaſed God | 2, [from Yenus.] The pleaſures of the | whereof Paracelſus, who died himſelf at torty 
there to ſhew ſome rare effect of his power; or in | | | 


| jed that he could make other men im- 
x ; d. n 22 4 1555 Brown's Vulgar Errouti. 
regard of death, which thoſe ſaints have ſuffered Contentment, without the pleaſure of lawful | What horrour will invade tl e mind, 
for the teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt, did thereby wenery, is continence; of unlawful, chaſtity. | When the ſtrict judge, who would be kind. 
make the places where they died venerable. Hooker. | | ' Grew's Coſmologia. | Shall have few venia / faults to find 1. Roſcom on. 
To make the paſſage eaſy, ſafe, and plain, VENESECTION. 2. , [vena and ſectio, While good men are employed in extitffatus 
That leads us to this venerable wall. Fairfax. Lat.] Blood-letting ; the act of open- | mortal fins, 1 ſhould rally the world out of inde- 
Ve lamps of hegv'n ! he ſaid, and lifted high | 1 *7 4 ng; dn Pe | Tops 4 wenial tranſgreſſions. Add jos 
His hands, now free ; thou wenerable ſky | | ing a vein ; phlebotomy. _ 50s | cencies and v anigreiilons. 


2. Permitted; 
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S wy « talk ne oth or EE) wy {12 L hand. ſh had Had the good fortune, when I was at © 
— his friend, familiar us l i The act of ing. ome, to take notice of theſe organs. Beyle. 


5 — 
— nt, and wit 241 farmer's exfer matare, - T7 VE'NTILATE. v. a. Lventilo, Lat. 
eee e e, eee, 17 To an with wind: 19 
' Venial diſcourſe s indulge awhile. b: 4.84 ih dio the abr i 4 
Visier sb. x. /. [from wvenial. ] State | 4. Emi on; paſſage. * A d from: — . che | 
of being excuſa * The ede fondnefs burns withio bim; 1 winds, 
ON, #. / feng ba, Fr. Cue When moſt it ſwells and labours for a ver, {| - Miners by perflations with la wi letting 
Vs ns f chaſe; the fleſh of deer. £hape | The ſenſe of Wonour and defire of fame, pa : 4 own * and finking new * give free paſ- 
beaſt an wires 72 15 an, : Drive the en pr paſſion back into his heart. | ſage to the air, which * 3 ＋ 
man f Addiſon » Cato. mines. : . 
| Shall we Kill us 2 dict | codxwar, PR, 
+ it like me the poor dappled fooks "hh ONE 0 AA 12 To wianow ; to fan, 
Shou d have their  hauaches gor d. Sbal 8 , A , 3. To — 3 to diſcuſs. \ 


2 


Without the vent of words. Milton. os; 
r e Lahd-floods are 4 great Improvement of land, Kr js che vight of the party, yor the judicial, 


i ſe in right of that ſo far perempted, 
till we could iſh do more. . where a bent can be had. Mortinter's Haſbandry. | JET igh party, per 


2*— —_ 
<= 


at the ſame be begun again * 
We * ſs of Ireland, no mention is made 6. [Yente, Fr. -venditio, Latin.] - Sale. , lated de novo. * * 5 
In the recot For the mart, it was alledged that the vent for VENTI LAT ION. 1. ſ. ¶ vertilativ, Lain; 
| 2 | 1 cloths would-hereby be open 2 times Nel — 
of war. yward. | 
8 p © By this war there 1s no vent for any 2 The act of fauning 3 the ſtate of being 
In 8 A., 4 : Polſon. * of wool. Tanple's Miſcellany. | 2 
VE'NO ne . bir Ry — ih He drew off a thouſand ' copies of a treati The foil, worn with tov fheqvent culture, muſt 
Vour eyes, Whic hefto borne in them which not one in threeſcore can underſtand, can] lie fallow, till it has recruited its exhauſted ſalts, 
The fatal bes CET I hardly cxoted the wa? of that tumber- | and again enriched irſelf by the cle, of the 
The venew of Lite air. Addi 
Have loſt their gyali ad, ors ny v. 7. Vewr. v. a. [wenter, rw | 2. Vent; utterance. Not in uſe. | 
' Look, when he fawns, he bites; od, when he bites, | the noun; Foeentare, Ttaltan.]J {| _ To his ſecretary DoRor Maſon, 2 ye 
His «now tooth will ranfſels to the death t. To let out at a ſmall aperture. be i oye pallet wen — key work 
Shateſparre's Richard TH. | 2. To let out; to give way to. t | 3 ee 3 
Like ſome tall tree, the monſter of the wood, n tions. q etton's Buckingbame 


Hunger | brake ſtone walls; that the ſent not 
'erſhading all that under him would grow 4 ; dot 3. Refrigeration. 
8 vinom on the plants below. Dryden. 8 for the rich men only 1 with theſe ſhreds Procure the blood a free courſe, wentilation and 


vented thei lainings. Shak. Coriolanus | | 
To Vs'Nnom. v. a. To mie&t with venom ; z TR men e — ls little 1 to 4 I tranſpiration by ſuitable and ecphractic 2 { 
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= 4 4 „ | 5 6 128 might went the overflowings of their fmey KOTITY ror. . C [f 2 1 
Nie. re 1 Lavring fill, with endleſs diſcontent, An inſtrument contrived by Dr. Hale to 
l. Thy . ſalter than a you aber * * The queen heay* n did thus her fury vent. Dry. ſupply cloſe places with freſh air. 
And wenomous to thy eyes. Sbateſp. Coriolanus, 3: To utter ; to report. | VENTRICLE. 2. , [wventricule, Fr. ventri- 
2. Malignant; miſchievous. | rr n ( calas, Latin. 4 9 8 
, b a 1 
* — „ agen of — uh | tence of reaſon, have been ſaid to be the invention - The ſtoma 
chievous proge 3 a wenomou _ of ſome crafty ſtateſman, Stephens. | Whether I will 3 —— 1 ive, my 2 
Pepi his. falfity was broached by Eochleus, a ve. [4+ To emit 3 to A out. 2 7 __ ca 35 = an animal bod 
nomous writer; one careleſs of truth or falſchood. Revoke thy doom, dogs At) Y» 
Atdiſen. | Or, whilſt I can vent elamour from my throat, particularly thoſe of the heart. 
Ve NOMOUSLY. als [ from DENOMOUS. 11 1 tell thee thou colt evil. . King Lear. | Know'ſt thou how blood, which to the heart 
Pois miſchievoufly ; mali 5. oy» OS | 1 
onouſly ; vouny ; malignant- & _} Doth from one ventricle to the other go? Donne, 
1 Their ſectators did greatly Suleh their inven 
J bas | | | © tions, by wenting the ſtolen treaſures of divine let- | The heart being a muſcular part, the ſides are 
x His unkindneſs, ters, altered by profane additions, and difguiſed by compoſcd of two orders of fibres running ſpirally 
ane {tripp'd her from his benediction, turn'd her poetical conve ſions. Raleigh, from baſe to top, contrarily one —— . and 
| 3 oreign 2 8 Peng ſting him 6. To fell; to let go to ſale. 1 fo oy — or — 2 nge the ven- 
From tis Cee. Seeger: King i, one profirable merchandize not riſing to a pro- | Tb mister Sf pied and ebyle, after . 2 
His praiſe of foes is venomouſly nh og | perfionpble gakancemegt re 22 lation through the lungs, being hrought back into 
So touch'd, it turns a virtue to a vice. D 4 ing and — $-1 116 N 3 the left ventricle of the heart, is drove again by the 
* — N ror ts is 8 en Therefore did thoſe ore went buch ſpice. | 3 the aorta, . the pw ry 
7 S; malignity . ſweet gums and pearls, as own counts ie 2 4 
VENT. ». /. Ente, . ] I yielded. q : Raleigh. | VENTRI "LOQUIST. 2. % [ventrilogue, Fr. 
1. A ſmall aperture; ; a hole; 3 A ſpiracle ; | . 0 Ve NT. v. n. To ſnuff: as, he wenterh | wenter and loquor,. Latin.] One. who 
paſlage at which any thing is let out. | in the air. Spenjer. | aks in ſuch a manner as that dhe 
: d ſeems to iſſue from his bell 
The On her breaſt VEe"nTAIL. 2. % /. [trom vantail, French. ound ſeems to iſtue from nts betty. 
The like Dent of Am., Sha. f ear Chop. | Tat part of the helmet made to lift up, | VENTURE. . / [evanture, French. 1 
They l Wake ned VENTA VVA. 1. 4%. Span.] A window. | 1- A hazard; an undertaking of chance | 
Put forth, and to à narrow went apply'd What after paſs'd 4 and danger. | |: 
With Seek touch. Milton's Paradie Loft. | Was far from the ventanna, where I ſafe ; When he reads 6 1 
Have near the bung- hole a little vent- hole ſtop- But you were near, and can the truth relate. Dryd. Thy perſonal venture in the rebel's fight, 1 
* a ſpile. ort imer 3 Huſbandry. | VENTER. n. /. [Latin.] His wonders and his praiſes do contend * © 


arce any countries that much 41 Which ſhould be thine or his. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
with earthquakes, that be Wor ods of theſe fiery | 1. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, 


vents, diſgorging that fire whereby it gal 3 to the head, breaſt nd; abdomen, which | and thereupon to live fo as if abſolutel than were 
» Uligorgi & * 7 8 wm, Sue? are called by anatomiſts the three werters. none; but when he dies to find himſelf confuted 


* 


To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of 2. Womb; mother. in the flames, this muſt be che height of woe and My 
opening a went z or, if you take out the vent, ſtay | A has ite B a ſon, and C a daughter, by one | Aſappointment, and a bitter convi of an irra- 
not to put it in. ©. Swift. F and D a fon by another wenter, If | - tonal venture and abſurd choice, derb. 
Full o'er their heads the ſwelling bag he rent, purchaſes in fee, and dies without iſſue, it ſhall de- 1, in this venture, double gains . | = 
And all the furies * at the wenr. 7 * ſcend to the ſiſter, * not to the brother of the And laid out all my ſtock to purchaſe you. .Dryd, - ab 
2, Paſſage out of ſecrecy to publick 0 | hatf blood. Hale. When infinite hap neſs" is put in one gan - 
-ainft infinite iniſery/ in the other; if the = 
tice, VI“ NTIDUCT. 1. ,. [venta and ductus, * th m if he miftak iv "I 
It failed b late and 2 A ' at comes to 2 pious an, m es, 1 
vere y late ferfing-out, and ſore contra [- Latin.] pallage r the wind. | the beſt that the wicked can attain ty f be bin _.-—_- 
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To VX RTV RE. v. #. [from the noun.] 
A man were better riſe in his ſuit; for he that 
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the right, who can, without madneſs, run the ven- 
| Me bn ging Teel. 
2. Chance bf 


| The king reſalved with all ſpeed to affhil che re- 


1 


* 
- 
* 


and yet with that 


3. The thing put to hazard; a ſtake. 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
On ſuch a full ſea are we now a; float: 1 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our wentures. _ Shake 
Thrice happy you, that look' as fron the ſhore, 


And have no venture in the wreck to ſee. Daniel. 

4: At a VenTurE. At hazard; without |. 

much conſideration ; without uy | 
nce. 


more than the hope of a lucky 
You have made but an eſtimate of thoſe lands at 
@ venture, ſo as it ſhould be hard to build any cer- 


tainty of charge upon it. | Spenſer. | 
A bargain at a venture made n 4 
Between two partners in a trade. Hudibras. 


A covetous and an envious- man joined in a pe- 
. tition to Jupiter, who ordered Apollo to tell them 
that their deſire ſhould be granted at a venture. 


L' Eftr Co 
Here was no ſcampering away at a venture, with. 

- out fear or wit. pou L' Eftrange. 
If Ahab be deſigned for death, though a ſoldier 
in the enemy's army draws a bow at @ venture, yet 
the ſure unerring directions of providence ſhall 
carry it in a direct courſe to his heart. South. 


would have ventured at firſt to have loſt the ſuitor, 
will not in the canclufion loſe both the ſuitor and 
his own former favour. Bacon, 

Origen. mentioning their being caſt out of Jeru- 
ſalem, ventures to aſſure them that they would 
never be re-eſtabliſhed, fince they had committed 


that horrid crime againſt the Saviour of the world. 
1 Aadiſen on the Chriſtian Religion. 
2. To run a hazard, | | 


Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, 
Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas, 
Wich one frail interpoſing plank to ſave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dryd. 
I am ſo overjoy d, I can. ſcarce believe I am at 
| Hberty; like a bird that has often beaten her wing 
in vain againſt her cage, dare hardly venture out, 
though ſhe ſee it open. 


3. To VENTURE at, © To engage 
To VE'NTURE on or upon. J in; or make 
attempts without any ſecurity of ſucceſs, 


upon mere hope. 


hat ſlander is found a truth now; and held for 
certain, . 

The king will venture at it. Shakeſpeare. 
It were a matter of great profit, ſave that it is 

too conjectural to venture upon, if one could diſcern 
what corn, herbs, or fruits. are like to be in plenty 


and ſcarcity, by ſome ſigns in the beginning of the 
| Bacon. | 


ear. 
yet the tragic ſtrain eſſay d, 
Deterr'd by that inimitable maid: 
And when I venture at the comic ſtile, 
Thy ſcornful lady ſegms to mock my-toil. Waller. 
hough they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh 
gold from a ſtone, yet they but timorouſly ventured 
on ſuch terms.as aurietas and ſaxietas. Locke. 
*  Turco-Papiſmus I would defire him to read, be- 
fore he wentures at capping of characters. Atterb. 
1. To expoſe to hazard. y | 
In my ſchool-days, when I had loft one ſhaft, - 
\ I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight; 
By vent ring both, I oft found both. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To put or ſend on a venture. $5 
The fiſh wentured for France they pack in 
ſtaunch ,hogſheads, ſo as to keep them * their 
i . Fed N Careto . 


dence and ſurety as 
leave little to wentwre or fortune. Bacon. 
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Dryden. | 
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| VerRaciovs. 
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who ventures. - 
Ve'NTURBSOME: 
Bold; daring. 
VzxTtURESOMELY. adv. In a bold or 
daring manner. 3 & eie einm. 


Venrurovs. adj. {from veuture] Br: 
os 1 earleſs ; ready to run ha- 
zar . 


8 1 


make it their maſter- piece of favour to give ven- 


| He paus'd not; but with vent rut arm 

He.pluck'd, he taſted, '' Milton's Paradiſe * 
Columbus having led the way, was ſeconded 

Americus Veſpuſius, an old venturout Florentine, 


Heylyn. | 


The went*rous humour of our mariners cofts this 
iſland many brave lives every 7 


Savage pirates ſeek, throug 
The lives of others, went'rous of their own. Pope. 


Vz"xTUROUSLY: adv, [from wenturous.] 


| Daringly; fearleſsly ; boldly. 


Siege was laid to the fort, by the Lord Gray, 
then deputy, with a ſmaller. number than thoſe 
were within the fort; wenturozſly indeed; but 
haſte was made to attack them 
came in to them. "3k Bacon. 
Ve'nTUROUSNESS. 2. J. [from wenturous.] 
Boldneſs; willingneſs to hazard. 


Her coming into a place where the walls and 
cielings were whited over, much offended her 
fight, and made her repent her „ 1 

Beyle on 


Venus! Bafin. ¶ diuſacus na- 
Jor, Lat.] 

VE'Nus' comb. | pecten Vene- 
ris, Lat.] 

Ve'nvs' hair. [adiantum.] 

Venus? fcoking-glaft 


Venus! navwel-awort. 


1. J. Plants, 


ſervant of tru 
VeRaA'CiTY. 2. [ verax, Latin.] 
1. Moral truth; honeſty of report. 
2. Phyſical truth; conſiſtency of report 
with fact. Leſs proper. | 
When they ſubmitted to the moſt ignominious 
and cryel deaths, rather than tetract their teſti- 


mony, there was no reaſon to doubt the weracity of 
thoſe facts which they related. | A440 . 


VERB. 2. /. [werbe, Fr. verbum, Latin.] 


A part of ſpeech ſignifying exiſtence, or | 


ſome modification thereof, as action, 
aſſion. And withal ſome diſpoſition or 
intention of the mind relating thereto, 
as of affirming, denying, interrogating, 
commanding. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


Men uſually talk of a noun and a werb. Shakeſp. | 
VERBAL. adj. verbal, Fr. verbalis, Lat.] 


1. Spoken ; not written. 
2. Oral ; uttered by mouth. 5 
Made ſhe no verbal queſts ? — 


Ves; once or twice ſhe heav'd the name of 
father 


Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart, Shakeſp. | 


4. Channing in mere words, 
| f young African for fame 
His waſted country freed from Punick rage, 
The deed becomes unprais'd, the man at leaſt; 


And loſes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. | 
Being at firſt out of the way to ſcience, in the 
| progreſs of their inquiries they muſt loſe them- | 


ves, and the truth, in a verbal labyrinth. Glanv. 

It was ſuch a denial or confeſſion of him as 
would appear in preaching: but this is managed 
in words and verbal profeſſion. © Souths 
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adj, from wenture. ]|' 
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| ; mY As - [ [ 
's Julius Car.. Charles was guided by mean men, who would 


1 | 
turous counſels, which no great or wiſe man would, |. 
, | Bacon. I 
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the rebels | 


Colours. 


as [werax, Latin.] Ob- 
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having word anſwe 
word. 1 + ting to 
Whoſoever offers at werbal tranſlati 
i =y Ie. of that young [noo ares 
s own abroad, and bro 
| other inſtead of it - ee 
1 areas ke NA Þ max 
-himſelf from all. | 1 3 
[Yer bal, Fr. in grammar.) A verbal 
noun is a noun derived from a verb. 
VerBALITY. =. % 1 verbal.] Mere 
words; bare li expreſſion. 
Sometimes he will feem to be charmed with 
words of holy ſcripture, and to fly from the letter 
and dead verbality, who muſt only ſtart at the life 
and animated materials thereof. 
FP bY : 8 - Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
VER BALLY. adv. [from verbal.] 
1. In words; orally. | 
The manner of our denying the deity of Chriſt 
here prohibited, was by words and —— 
Bally to deny it. HSGoeoutb's Sermons, 
2. Word for word. 4 
Tis almoſt impoſſible to tranſlate werbally, and 
well, at the ſame timm. 2 
VERBATIM. adv. ILatin.] Word for 
word. 73 
Think not, although in writing I preferr'd 
| The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
That therefore I have forg'd, or am not able 
 Perbatim to rehearſe the method of my pen. Shah, 
| See the tranſcripts of both charters verbatim in 
Mat. Paris. | . Hale, 
To VERBERATE. wv: 4. ¶ verbero, Latin.) 
To beat; to ſtrike. 
VERBERA TION. 7. , [verberation, Fr, 
from werberate.] Blows; beating. 
Riding or walking againſt great winds is a great 
exerciſe, the effects of which are redneſs and in- 
flammation; all the effects of a ſoft preſs or ver- 
Beration-. | ., Arbutbnet, 
VERBO'SE. adj. [wertaſuc, Lat.] Exube- 
rant in words; prolix ; tedious by mal- 
tiplicity of words. 5 


| 


Let envy, 

Ill-judging and werboſe, from Lethe's lake 
Draw tuns unmeaſurable,  _ Prur. 
They ought to be brief, and not too verbeſe in 
their way of ſpeaking; and to propound tlie mat- 
ter of their argument in a mild and gentle manner. 
N 2 hl Parergon. 
VerBO'SITY. 2. . [verbeſite, Fr. from 
verboſe.] Exuberance of words; much 

empty talk, | | | 

He draweth out the thread of his verbęſty 

Finer than the ſtaple of his argument» Shateſp- 
To give an hint more of the werboſities of this 
hiloſophy, a ſhort view of a definition or two will 
{ ſufficient evidence, _ | . Glanville, 
Homer is guilty of 'verboſity, and of a tedious 
prolix manner of ſpeaking : he is the greateſt talk- 
er of all antiquity. 905 a. 
VER DAN T. adj. [ verdoiant, Fr. wiridans, 
Lat.] Green. This word is ſo lately 
naturalized; that Sinner could find it 
only in a dictionary. . 
1 0 Each odorous buſhy ſhrub 
Fenc'd up the uerdant wall. 
Ve"RDERER. 2. / [ verdier, Fr. 
' rius, low Lat.] An officer in the foreſt. 


Milter, 


| 


2 Pope, 
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WW the judge. 18 * 657 #1, # wn a bits | | 
what the verdieéf mall be.” | e ſer. 

T bey have a longing defire to overcome, and to 
1 ave the verditi pals for them, be it right or wrong. 


- 


10n. ; K© 
edel greatly they are, Who think that all 
they whoſe names are cited amongſt the fayourers 
of this cauſe, are on any fuch verdif agreed. 
OR : Hooker, 
Theſe were enormities condemned by the moſt 
natural verdi? of common humanity; and ſo very 
and foul, that no man could pretend igno- 
rance avoided. n 4 South, 
A very likely matter,” indeed, that the emperor 
ould a the Arians, whether they would be tried 
dy the verdi of thoſe who had before condemned 
6 Ar ans by name. Waterland. 
Ve/np1GRISEB., . / The ruſt of brafs, 
which in time being conſumed and eaten 
with tallow, turneth into green; in 
Latin æruge; in French vert de gris, 
or the hoary green. Peacham. 
Braſs turned into green, is called verdigriſe. Bac. 
Ve'nviTER. 2. /. Chalk made green. 
| Verditure ground with a weak gum arabic water, 
is the fainteſt and paleſt green. 
VE RDURE: 2. /. | werdure, French. ] 
Green ; green colour. 7 
Its verdure clad 
Her univerſal face with pleaſant green. 
Let twiſted olive bind thoſe laurels faſt, 
Whoſe werdure muſt for eyer laſt, S229 ,* 
Ver DU ROS. adj. from verdure.] Green; 
covered with green; decked with green. 
Higher than their tops 
The verd' rous wall of paradiſe up- ſprung; 
Which to our general ſire gave proſpect large. 


Milton. 


ilton. b 
There the lowing herds chew werd'rous paſture, 
| 3 Philips. 
Vertcu"ND. adj. [werecond, old French ; 
verecundus, Latin.] Modeſt ; baſhful. 
e Dictionary. 


VERGE. . /. verge, Fr. virga, Latin.] 
1. A rod, or ſomething in form of a rod, 
carried as an emblem of authority. The 
mace of a dean. ab avs oo 
Suppoſe him now a dean compleat, 
Devoutly lolling in his ſeat ; 


The filver verge, with decent pride, | 
Stuck underneath his cuſhion fide. Swift. 
2. ¶ Vergo, Latin.] The brink; the edge; 
the utmoſt border. © FD 
Would the incluſi ve wer 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my bro\ 
Were red hot ſteel to ſear me to the brain |! 
I fay, and will in battle prove, 
Or here, or elſewhere, to the furtheſt verge | 
That ever was ſurvey'd by Engliſh eye. Sbateſp. 
12 n | 
atute in you on the very verge 
Of her confine. Shateſdoare' King Lear. 
| Serve they as a flow'ry werge to bind _ 
The fluid ſkirts of that ſame watry cloud, 
Leſt it again diſſolve, and ſhow'r the earth, Milt. 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver,on me, 
I have a foul, that, like an ample ſhield, 
Can take in all, and werge enough for more. 


| Every thing great, within the werge of nature, 
rx out of it, has a proper part aſſigned it in this 
poem, ; WG ONS. his ' Addiſon. 
: Then let him chuſe a damſel young and fair, 
o bleſs his age, and bring a worthy heir 
o ſooth his care, and, free from noiſe and ftrife, 


Shak. 


Conduct him gently to the verge of life. Pope. | 


- 


— 


— — 


4 vage ee jury declared 


* 


Peacham. | 


bol life which is to be labour 


| be reſtored, D 


| 


N 


| 


ö 
| 
N 
q 


— 


che king's houſhold, and of the coroner of the 
. - King's houſe, and which ſeems to have been 12 | 

miles round. Yerge hath alſo another fignification, | 
and is uſed for a ſtick, or rod, whereby one is ad- 


Dryden | © perſuaded the conſequence will be an entire altera- 


: AY) F | 1 
Vue ie che king's court, 
bounding the juriſdiction of che lord- of 


_— 


mitted tenant, and, holding it in his hand, ſwear- 

eth fealty to the lord of the manor 3 who, for that 
. reaſon, is called tenant by the verge. Cowl, 

. Fear not; whom we raiſe, - 

We will make faſt within a hallow'd verge. Shak. 
To VERGE. v. 2. 


tend ; to bend downwards. . 
They ſerve indifferently for vowels in reſpect 
of the aperture, and for conſonants in reſpect of 
the -pene-appulſe ; and ſo much the more verging 
either way, according to the reſpective occafions. 


Holder. | 


The nearer I find myſelf verging to that period 
and ſorrow, the more 
I prop myſelf upon thoſe few ſupports that are left. 
7 | Swift. 
Such are indicated, when the juices of a = 
man body verge to putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 
b 4 Man 
Perhaps, acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown ; _ 
\ Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal: 
"Tis but 4 part we fee, and not the whole. Pope. 


Vz"rGeR. x. / [from verge] He that 
carries the mace before the dean. 
I can tip the werger with half à crown, and get 
into the beſt ſeat. . Farquhar. 
VSI DICAL. adj. [ weridicus, Lat.] Tell- 
ing truth. 3 Dictionary. 
VegRIFICA TION, 3. / [ from werijfy. ] 
Confirmation by argument or evidence. 
In verification of this we will mention a pheno- 
menon of our engine. | Boyle. 
Ve"RIFIER. #. /. | from werify.] One 
who aſſures a thing to be true. 


To VERIFY. v. a. [werifier, French.] 
To juſtify againſt charge of falſehood; 
to confirm; to prove true. 

What ſeemeth to have been uttered concerning 
ſermons, and their. efficacy or neceſlity, in regard 
of divine matter, muſt conſequently be werified in 
ſundry other kinds of teaching, if the matter be 
the ſame in all. : Hooker. 

This is werified by a number of examples, that 
whatſoever is gained by an abuſive treaty ought to 

Bacon, 
So ſhalt thou beſt fulfil, beſt verify 

The prophets old, who ſung thy endleſs reign. 


So ſpak this oracle, then verified 2 
| e UNS , | Ve ,” | 
When Jeſus, ſon of Mary, ſecond Eve, 
Saw Satan fall, _ Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Though you may miſtake a year ; 
Though your prognoſticks run too lat, 
They muſt be verify d at laſt. © _  Cwift, 


Spain ſhall have three kings; which is now 
wonderfully werified z for beſides the king of Por- 
tugal, there are now two rivals for Spain. Swift. 

Ve"r1LY. adv. [from very.] 
1. In truth; certainly. 

Verily "tis better to be lowly born, 

Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt'ring grief. 
2. With great confidence. | 
It was werily thought, that had it not been for / 


N 


Shak, 


four great disfavourers of that voyage, the enter- | 


prize had ſucceeded. Bacon, 
By repealing the ſacramental .teſt, we are werily 


tion of religion among us. 
Swift on the Sacramental Teſt, 
VeRIS1 MILAR, 
VER1$S1 MILOUS. 
Many erroneous 


bable ; likely). 
rines of pontififfans are, 


in our days, wholly ſupported by weriſimilous and 


ite. 


» 9 — * 


Lvergo, Latin. To ; 


adj. ¶ verifimilis, Lat.] 
Pro 


van 


VerroTMmT'liTuDE:; J. [werifieniliras, 
Verts: MI'LLTY,' | do, Lat.] Proha- 
bility ; likelihood; reſemblance of truth. 
Touching the veriſimility or probable truth of 
this relation, ſeveral reaſons ſeem to overthrow it#- 
N | A "= 7 1 1. . Brown. - 
A noble nation, upon whom if not ſuch veri- 
ties, at leaſt ſuch weriſimilities of fortitude were 
placed. p Brown. 
. Periſimilit 


ude and opinion are an eaſy purchaſe ; 
but true knowledge is dear and difficult. Like a 
point, it requires an acuteneſs to its diſcoyery z 
while werifimilitude, like the expanded ſuperficiesg 
is obvious, ſenſible, and affords a large and eaſy 
field for looſe enquiry...  ,_ ,  -,, Glanville. 

The plot, the wit, the characters, the paſſions, 
are exalted as high as the Imagination of the poet. 


can carry them, with proportion to werifimil; 


| Though Horace gives permiſſion to painters and 
poets to dare every thing, yet he encourages nei- 
ther to make things out of nature and veriſimility. 
| | | Dryden. 
Ve"rITABLE. adj. [ veritable, French. ] 
True; agreeable to fact. i 
Indeed ! is 't true ? 
Moſt veritable; therefore look to t well. 
The preſage of the year ſucceeding made from 
inſefts- in oak apples, is I doubt too indiſtinct, 
nor veritable from event. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
VE RITABLY, adv. [ from weritabh, } 
In a true manner. 
VE AIT X. 1. . [verite, French; veritar, 
Latin.] hy 1 | AN. [4 
1. Truth; conſonance to the reality of 
things. | | en 
If any refuſe to believe us diſputing for the weritp 


ſelf thus miraculouſly working for it. Hooker. 
That 's verity. . SA 

T be precipitancy of diſputation, and the ſti 
and noiſe of paſſions that uſually attend it, muſt 
needs be prejudicial to werity; its calm infinua- 
tions can no more be heard in ſuch a buſtle, than 
a whiſtle among a crowd of ſailors in a ftorng. 


It is a propoſition of eternal werity, that none 
can govern while he is deſpiſed. We may ag well 
dans that there may be a king without majeſty, 
a fupreme without ſovereignty. — 

2. A true aſſertion; a true tenet,  : .* 

And that age, which my grey hairs make ſeem 

more than it 2 — not — anc in 2 the 

power to protect an undeniable veruty. idney. 
Wherefore ſhould any man think, but that —5 
ing itſelf is one of the ordinary means, whereby 
| it pleaſeth God, of his gracious goodneſs, to in- 
ſtil that celeſtial verity, which being but ſo received, 

is nevertheleſs effectual to ſave fouls? Hooker, 

If there come truth from them, | 

Why, by the werities on thee made good, : 

May they not be my oracles as well? Shakeſpeare. 
_ Muſt virtue be preſerved by a lie? 
Virtue and truth do ever beſt agree; 

By this it ſeems to be a verity, | 5 
Since the effects fo. good and virtuous be. Davies. 

3. Moral truth; agreement of the words 

with the thoughts. e 

'Ve'rjuice. 3. /, [verjut, Fr.] Acid 


is vulgarly pronounced var gen. 
Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and he Il never 
love verjuice. L' Eftrange. 
| The barley-pudding comes in place: ? 
Then bids fall on; himſelf, for faving charges, 
A peel'd flic'd onion eats, and tipples VErjWices» , 
fs 
The native verjuice of the crab, deriv'd 
Through th' infix d graff, a grateful mixture forms 
Of tart and ſweet. Phi 


probable reaſons, | 


EO 33 


Dryden on Dramatick — ü 


of religion eſtabliſhed, let them believe God him 


I ſaw their weapons drawn z there was a noiſe . 
7 — 


Glanville. © 


liquor expreſſed from crab-apples. It 
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 FERMICELLL. =; Ua A paſte 
- rolled and ps in . worms. 

Wich lets, eggs, aud ical, 

. » /She let him aiteoff buck bie belly. Prior. 

Vzn mi cu Liar ad. | vermicelus, Lat.] 

Acting like a worm; continued 


* 
- 
. 


one part to another of the ſame body. 
the wermicular motion of the inteſtines; the 
- er parts are derived downwards, while the finer 
oy vey Jato the narrow orifices of the lacte a 
VENCIS. —_ 
* To VermMIi'cULATE..v. 4. [ 
- +. French; wermiculatus, Latin.] To in- 
lay; to work in chequer work, or 1 es 
of divers colours. i Batley. 
VermicuLia'rio0N, 2. from wvermicu- 
. date. ] "Continuation of motion from 
one part to another. | F 
My heart moves naturally by the 
+ pitation ; my guts by the motion of Gs. 
1 4 Ale. 
Vraut cuz. . [wermiculus, wermis, 
Latin.] A little grub, worm. 


I ſaw the ſhining oak - ball ichneumon ſtrike its | 


terebra into an vak-apple, to lay its eggs therein: 
and hence are many wermicules ſeen towards the 
autſide of theſe apples. Derbam. 


Vermi culovs. adj. [vermiculoſus, Lat.] 
Full of grubs ; reſembling grubs. 


VE"RMIFORM. 44%. res ar French; 


vermis and formo, Latin. 
ſhape of a worm. | 
 VerwmirvuGE. =. , [from wermis and 
Fuge, Latin.] Any medicine that de 
- Rtroys or expels worms. 
Vz"nmii. n. /. ¶vermeil, vermillon, 
/£ERM1'LION. { French, ] 
1. The cochineal ; a grub 
plant. 
2. FaQitious or native cinnabar ; ſulphur 
mixed with mercury. This is the uſual, 
though not primitive, ſignification. 

The imperfe& metals are ſubject to ruſt, except 
mercury, which is made into wermillion by ſolu- 
tion or calcination. Bacon. 

I ̃ be faireſt and moſt principal red is wermillion, 
called in Latin minium. It is a poiſon, and found 
. Where great ſtore of quickſilver is. Peac bam. 
3. Any beautiful red colour. 
Ho the red roſes fluſh up in her cheeks, 
And the pure ſnow with goodly wermil ſtain, 
Like crimſon dy'd in grain 
There grew a goodly tree him fair beſide, 
Loaden with fruit and apples roſie red, 2 
As they in pure vermillion had been dy'd, 


Having the 


of a particular 


. Whereof great virtues over all were read. er. | 


Simple colours are ſtrong and ſenſible, though 

they are clear as ver million. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

To VERMTLIOR. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To die red, q 
A ſprightly red vermilions all her face, 

And her eyes languiſh with unuſual grace. Granv. 
VERMIN. . . [vermin, French; wermis, 
x Latin. }] | | 
1. Any noxious animal. 
for ſmall creatures, 

What is your ſtudy . 
How to prevent the fiend, and to 


Uſed commonly 


kill vermin. 
Shakeſpeare, 
'The head of a wolf, dried and hanged up in a 
- dove-houſe, will ſcare away wermin, ſuch as weazels 
and polecats. | Bacon. 
An idle perſon only lives to ſpend his time, and 
eat the fruits of the earth, like a vermin or a wolf. 
Taylor. 


A weazel taken in a trap was charged with miſ- | 


demeanors, and the 


| much upon 
her innocence. 


poor wermin ſtood 
2 


8 


from 


motion of pat- 


1 


| 


— 
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. Great injuries theſe vermim, mice. and rats, do 
n the” : Aſertimer a . 


He that bes ſo little wit „e 

 To-nourifh aue, may be bit. Swift . 

2. It is uſed in-contempt of human beings. 
The ſtars determine | 


You are my priſoners, baſe werwin. + | Hudibras. 
'To VE RMINATE. v. x. [from wvermin. | 

To breed vermin. | 
VerMina' TION. v. /. 


Redi diſcarding anomaloys generation, tried ex- 
periments relating to the wermination of 
and fle. | Dierbam. 
Ve"rmINOvs. adj. [from vermin.] Tend- 
| ing to vermin; diſpoſed to breed ver- 

A waſting of children's fleſh depends upon ſome 
obſtruction of the entrails, or verminous diſpoſition 

of the body. | ; X 


- 


VermMI "PAROUS. adj. [vermis and pario, 
Latin.] Producing worms. | 
Hereby they confound the generation of ver- 
miparous animals with oviparous: | | 
1 Brown's Fulgar Erraurs: 
VERNACULAR. adj, | yernaculus, Lat.] 
Native; of one's own country. 

London weekly bills number deep in conſump- 
tions; the ſame likewiſe proving inſeparable ac- 
cidents to moſt other diſeaſes 3 which inſtances do 
evidently bring a conſumption under the- notion of 
a vernacular diſeaſe to England. Harvey. 

The hiſtories of all our farmer wars are tranſ- 
mitted to us in our wernacular idiom. I do not 
find in any of our chronicles, that Edward the 
third ever reconnoitred the enemy, though he often 
diſcovered the poſture-of the French, and 


vanquiſhed them. * _ Addiſon. 
VE"RNAL. adi. Ferber Latin.] Be- 
longing to the ſpring. a 
* With — 


Seaſons return; but not to me returns, 
Or fight of wernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe. Milt. 


VEz"RNANT. adj. [wvernans, Latin.} Flou- 
riſhing as in the ſpring. 7 
Elſe had the ſpring 
Perpetual ſmil'd on earth, with wernant flow'rs, 
Equal in days and nights. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
VEeRNILITY. 2. /. [verna, Latin.] Ser- 
vile carriages the ſubmiſſive fawning 
behaviour of a flave. Bailey 
VerSABI'LITY. |] 2. /: | verſabilis, 2 
Ve"rSaBLENESS, I Aptneſs to be turne 


or wound any way. Dictionary. 
VECTASAL. _ [a cant word for uniwerſal.) 
Some, for brevity, 


Total 3 le. 


VERSATILE. . 
1. That may be turned round. 
IT b' advent'rous pilot in a ſingle year 

Learn'd his ſtate cock - boat dext' rouſiy to ſteer 3 

Verſatile, and ſharp- piercing like a ſcrew, 

Made good th' old paſſage, and ſtill forc'd a new. 

I | Harte. 
2. Changeable; variable, 

One colour to us ſtanding in one place, hath a 
contrary aſpect in another; as in thoſe uerſatile 
repreſentations in the neck of a dove, and folds of 
ſcarlet. | Glanville. 


3. Eaſily applied to a new taſk, 


VERSATILENESS. I. I. [from wer/atile.] 
VERSATILITY. 


Ns 
; The quality of be- 
ing verſatile, 


VERSE. . /. ¶ vers, French; verſus, Lat. 
1. A line conſiſting of a certain ſuceeſ- 


ſion of ſounds, and number of ſyllables. 
Thou haſt by moonlight at her window ſung, 


L'Eftrange. | 


[from verminate.] | 
Generation of vermin. 5 


ſerpents 


as often! 


Have caſt the verſal world's nativity. Hudibras. | 
[ ver/atilis, Latin.] | 
| 


bale % A 
* 


* bes Bri] A. 3 
Thus far the queſtiony procged 
firuRion of the firſt earth ; in the 
they proceed upon the demolition of 


3 lays z-metrica] 
mbalms virtue : and Janguag 
Preſerve 227 tranſitory fame as much 
| As ſpice doth body from air's corrupt touch, | 
If envious eyes their hurtful rays h _ 
More pow'rful verſe ſhall free thee 1 
Aan den 
- |. Whilf the dig her various pow'r difgets? 
Virtue was taught in werſe, and tens" ary rt 
8545 N ene bed 
In ſplay : foot aerſa, or hobbli g proſe. Per, 
4. A piece of poetry. | | 
| This werſe, my friend, be thine. _ Pope. 
To VERSE. v. a. [from the noun.) To tell 
in verſe 3 0 relate poetically, 
In the ſhape of Corin ſate all day, 
wy on pipes of corn, and werfing loye, Sal. 
0 be 


| E'RSED. v. 1, [verjor, 8] To 
be ſkilled in ; to be acquainted wi 
She might be ignorant of their nations, wha 
was not werſed in their names, as not bein preſent 
at the general furvey of animals, when Adam af. 
ſigned unto every one à name concordant unto its 
nature. | Brown's Vulgar Errouri. 
This wers'd in death, ch' inferna] knight relates, 
And then for proof fulfill'd their common fates. 


Dryden, 
Ve"RSEMAN. 3. . [verſe and Rey A 
pou za writer in verſe. In ludicrous 
anguage. | | 


T god of ys verſemen, * che 
. I"vY riors 

| From limbs of this great Hercules are fram'd 

Whole groups of pigmies, who are verſemen nam'd, 


' | Harte, 
Vu"rsICLE, 3. / ¶verſfculus, Latin.) ; A 
little verſe. | 


VERSIFICA'TION, 2. / | verſfication, 
French, from geg.! The art or prac- 
tice of making verſes. | 
Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy 
to arrive at your werfifcation. . 
Same object to his werſification; which is in 
poetry, what colouring is in painting, beautiful or- 
nament. . But if the proportions are juſt, though 
the colours ſhould happen to be rough, the piece 
may be of ineſtimable value. Granville. 
Vs881F1CA'TOR. I. , [verfgficaterr, Fr. 
VIASI TLM, I verſfcator, Latin- ] 
A verſifier; a 1 of verſes with or 
without the ſpirit of poetry. 
Statius, che dk d wy catar next Virgil, * 
not how to. deſign after hi . 
In Job and the Pſalms we ſhall find more ſub- 


lime Ideas, more eleyated language, than in any 
or Rome. 


2. 
8 : 


o . 


: 


3- Poetry 


Burne, 
. Verſe e . 


thrones 


N 
3 
F 
k 


by of Greece 
| * Nn * Watts on the Mind. 
To Va KS ITV. v. n [werſifier, French; 
wverfeficor, Latin.] To make N | 
You would yo d to hear how ſoon even chli 
dren will begin to wver/fy+ ; : 
To ey rather the Goths in thyming, than 
the Greeks in true werſifyings were even do cat 


acorns with ſwine, when we may freely cat wheat 


bread among men. Aſcham. 
In ver in ſpite, and do my beſt, 
| To make mach wats os as the reſt. Dryden» 


To Ve'rsIFY. v. a. To relate in verſe. 
Unintermix' d with fictious fantafies, 


With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love. Shak. | 


Daniel 
vA x. J. ¶ verſion, French; werfio, 
? Latin. ] 8 R tr. 1.0 age 3 


= 


of a park or free 


VERTEBRAL: @4j. 


Latin. ] 


but one bone. 


ing new kinds. 


tex. 


28 


the horizon, 


the verticality. 


VERTICALLY. adv, 
the zenith, 


VerricrLLATE, 
Latin.) 


Whirls about the Joints 
horehound, See. 


Vexri' CITY. 1. J. 


tation. 


Thoſe ſtars do not 
carry a common 


We believe the vert 
 ibicaie from the days 


— air into water. e 


but muſt her 
_ — him appear 7 like himſelf, Fot 
where the orig! caſe e reach LIE 


cx that may coyer and i 7 


plenty of vert and veniſon. 
from wvertebre, Lat.] 

Relating to the jozars of the ſpine. 
The carotid, wertebraly and ſplenick arteyies are 


t only variouſly contorted, but here and there di- 
0g . the motion of the blood. | 


VITE BRE. . / [orridbre,” Fr. vertebra, 
A joint of the back. 

The ſeveral vertebres are ſo elegantly compacted 
together, that they are as ſtrong as if they, were 


NEX. u. J. [Latio.] © 


1, Zenith; the point over WI 1 
Theſe keep the vertex ; but betwixt PR bear ' 
And ſhining oak, where the 2 7 * 1 
A thouſand figur'd conftellations roll. 
2. A top of a hill ; the top of an 
: 3 eſpecially oor with gi 
cies of vegetables; every vertex 4 eminence afford- 


VERTICAL. adj. aer e Fr. from ver- 


From theſe laws, Pay hodies afcendipy 
or EY in wertical enk, be deduced. 


Unto them che. ſup is vertigal twice a year; 5 
ing two diſtipct ſummers in the diffe 


Although it be not vertical unto any part af Afi 
yet it vertically (r over Peru and Brafilia. 


Verticillate plants are ſuch as baye their Wed 
intermixt with ſmall leaves growing in a kind of 


of a Kalke, as penn yal, 


[ from vertex , ] 
| Power of turning; enen; ro- 


peculiarly 4525 on ws, bar 
— regard unto 
om their verticity is alfo common. 


icity of the ntedle, without a 


. 


**. 
ll 


575 Davies. . 


Ray on the Creation. 


at 0 
1 | 


15 


rent Low! 
Derbam, 


ar to 


: 


£ ts o 
Brown's Vu . 


from uc! In 


| Brown, 


adj. Tom verticillym, 


Quincy. . 
The 


countries, unto 
Brown's Vulgar Errors. 


; . 


| 


, 


| 


a- 


AN 


1 24 3 ‚ 

1. Placed in the zenith. in &; 
'Tis raging noon; and nan the ſun 

Darts on the he ad direct his fargeful rays: Thomſen. | 

2. Placed ia a direction porpendical 


*, 
” 


1 1 W 


— 


| 


Vs" re. 


u 


* — 
, 
4 


by. 
n 4e be . 
e 349d, Wen very ere e 


"ib and werti 
cate and kill t 


F FRTIGO. 225 Latin. ] 
a ſenſe of turnipg in — he 

Ho o is the appearance of viſihle abjeAts tha 
if they $orned round, ©] 
falling; Sand a 


| 


Wy. Gag 


20 va 

be dessle et 
trembliggs. 

* geen oli 2 


jn his head 
Win never leave 


tene(s in ue, the mare particles of light 
ee 1 1 does wo 


im lil he 1 8630 
Vz'avain. 1. / [oeucine, Fr. 
Latin.} A plant. 
ſtade ſtrows to work. N 


e vervain, and her dil 


2 hindreth witches of, their will. 


5 found, 
Which, Gilteionred: with his 


' deeply divided. Wt: 


tied to a'ha 


1. True; real. 
Why do 1 
That with his . 22 


„vim, 


mere. 


Thoſe who had Saks. df Circe's cup, were 


turned into very beaſts. 
- The 


e-may paſs on. 


nently, 
"Tis an ill office for a gentleman; 
Eſpecially againſt his very friend. 55 
Was not m love NE x 
The werier wag o thiewo?' | 85 are. 
We can contain ourſelves, 
Were he the werieft antick in the world. Shakeſp. | 


In a ſeeing age, the wery- knowledge of former 
times paſles hut for nin u beter dreſe. | 


. Fauth. 
e e acres Is | 
queen 5, dup wh * to the 
* ri do VU chin. ' 
wp "0 | rs Gown 
4. Same, emphatically. 


Women are as roſes, whoſe fair Howes: 
Being once Elſplay'd, doth fall that * hour. 


The cocks beat the l Which dhe laid: 
heart: but finding theſe, wery corps '£ 


another, ſhe.comfarted herſelf. 
So catholic 


4 [ [wervelle Fr. 


daily ce * 
And bovis d with verwain, were his frugal . 


Fran, mallewy. 1. 
the whole habit of the mallow or althza ; 
but differs from it 4 4 bring its leaves | 

Miller. 

1 Label | | 


Ain 


| VERY.” adj.” {veray, or vrai, French | | 


whence pay in ancient Engliſh. 
has its degrees werier and werieft.] 


heart deſpiſeth me ? Shake . 

In very „ Lord liveth. 1 Sam. xxvi . 

O that eee, ie 4 
Dryden end. Lee. 
2. | Havtag any qualities, commonly bad, 


in an eminent degree; complete; per- 


defolation dwells, 
N with horrid 12 1 


; 3. To note things emphatically, ak emi- 


ApS 


werbena, 
ul, 

| Drayton, 
Some ſcatt' ring eee here Land ore he 


Dryden. 
7: A plant. It hath 


Tg, 


k 2 is charity, that hate 
of old,  - _— tie is 5th pci) opportuaity of any other Griſy 


cadevard. 


$ 0 


Sei. 


1 


It 


Davies. 


Iton. 


bakeſpeare\. 
s 


1 


IF 


— 


tlan grace, that err 1% 
duni of wy att 
Very. adv. 


' 12 


| 


[| 


| 


| 


'V'E'S 


Fr 


The 8 . 


That challenge was thought va „ne, 


To VE'SICATE. . 4. Lega, Lan 


To bliſter. 
Celſus propoſes, that in all theſe internal wounds, 
the external parts be weſicated, to make more. pow- 
erful revulfion from within. 1 1 eh. 
L ſaw the cuticular A by 
burning heat. 


cy res oh 1. J. /. [from weficate.] Bliſ. 


ik ure thy of the cuticle, . 
applied 'fome yinegar rags with litharge, 
2 eſicaton with p 1 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Vesi"caTORY.-n,/. {weficatorium, techni- 
cal Latin.} A bliſtering medicine. 
Ve"sicLE. . [weficula, Latin.] A ſmall 
cuticle filled or inflated, 


Nor is the humour contained in ſmaller veins, 
but i in a weſicle, or little bladder. | 
Brown's Vulgar n 
The lungs are made up of ſuch air p 
_ weficles interwoven with "Ulood-veſſels, Ky pry, 
ferment, or ſupply the ſanguineous maſs wh 
tro-acrial particles, | Ray. 
Vai CULAR. adj. [from weficula, Latin.] 
\ Hollow full of ſmall interſtices. 

A muſcle is a bundle of weffcy/ar threads, or of 
ſolid ſnlaments, involved in one common mem 
brane. Cbeyne. 

VESPER. n. /. [Latin. 1 The evening 


ſtar; the evening. 


Theſe figns 95 black Yeſper's.p Sbal. 
Ve"spzRs. #, /. L without the fingylar, 
from we 


rus, . Latin.) Th The evening ſer- 
vice of t 
VEe'SPERTINE. adj. 2 Latin.} 
Happening or coming in the evening; 
. g to the evening. 
VE'SSEL. x. hb [vaſelte, Fr. was, Lat.] 


1. Any thing in which liquids, or other 
things, are put. 
For Banguo's Labs bers I 6d. my mind; 
Put rancours in the weſſe! of my peace, 
Oaly for them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
If you have two weſſels to fill, and you empty one 
ta fill the other, ſtill remains ons  weſfſe! 
empty. 5 rnet. 
The containing parts of an animal body. 


Of theſe elements are conſtituted the ſmalleſt 
fibres ; of thoſe fibres the veſſels 3 of thoſe peſſels 
the organs of the body. Arbuthuat on Aliments. 

Another cauſe of a waſting ulcer in the lungs, 
is, the diſruption of a Hel, wheace the blood iſfyes 
into the cavities and W of the the lungs, and 
is thence expectorated by a cough, Blackmore. 


3- Any vehicle in which men or Load are 
carried on the water. X 
. The „e nephews of del. Neves 
the i ye 4 tO tranſport emfeſves . 
28 Nan L Raltigh's ay. 
2 firſt invented eu Un, and 
ptians ſhips with decks, H - 0 
weſſel is repreſented. 38 dads The | 
3 before it T- to lift it a the ſhatlows. 
* Addiſon an 
From ſtorms of "rage, and 7 


id 
— guide A 


LL 
— 


Let thy — this Netle 
It was thy hand that made itz ugh' the tide 
Impetuous 


1 


—— 


rs t. 


*. 
* 


Wy 


an 9 | 
Dire& my ey oaths bring. Ly to gs Y 
1 75 2218 why vv 
ave Reure the . 2 
Page baude 
be boy ſyn-beams trembling on tte Ges, « | 
| . 


+ Any opacity x: 12 thing containing ||. 
ave m | 
* - Of knowledge, what this 2 can contain. Mit 


„n theology] byes": wee to Gee | 


i hotiſehold. 


Ik the rigid es be found apt to . 


| VEST.” 1. J. 


1 thoſe men's love of God, whd have not tlie con- 


fidence to believe themſelves of the number of 


the few choſen gelt, and to beget ſecurity and 
r in others who have conquered thoſe 
ifficulties, Hammond. 


To Ve'sSEL,.v 4. [from the noun.} To 
put into a veſſel; - to barrel. 


e earth, and, d fi itz and in that fot 940 


| 5 Racon 
VIIssETS. 3, . A Had of cloth em 
monly made in Suffolk, S r Bailey 4 
1 ssteNO. a. / [ among horſemen. ] 
A windgall, or ſoft. ſwelling on the in- 
ſide and outſide of a horſe's hoof, Dic. 
( [weftir, en. An. outer 
garment. | 


Over his lucid arms 


"7" all military ve of purple flow'd. Mite. Pers 2 


When the queen in royal habit's dreſt, 
Old myſtick emblems grace th' imperial weſt. 


Smith, 

To VST. v. a. a. [from the noun.] - | | 

1. To dreſs; to deck; to enrobe. © 

The verdant „* with thoſe of heav* n may vie 

"wm owe ed, and a purple ſky, 55450 
ature's reſplendent robe; 


wines hoſe veſting beauty all were wrapt 
7. 


In gloom. zen. 

2. To dreſs in a long garment. 
Juſt Simeon and prophetic Anna ſpoke, 

Before the altar and the veel prieſt, Milton. 


3. To make poſſeſſor of; to inveſt with: 
it has 4vith before the thing poſſeſſed. 


To ſettle men's conſciences, tis neceſſary that 


| they know the perſon who by right is veſted with 
er over them. Locle. 


Had I been weſted with the monarch's 


wr 
Thou muſt have ſigh'd, unlucky youth ! in vain, | 
Prior. 

4. To place in Poſſeſſion: with in defore: 


the poſſeſſor. 
The militia their commiſſioners poſitively re- 
quired to be entirely wefted in the parliament. 
Clarendon, 
Empire and dominion was wefted in him, for 
the good _ behoof of others. Locke. 
Vs'STaAL.. 


| Hafecrats to Pefta ; ; a pure virgin. 
Women are not 
In their beſt fortunes ſtrong ; but want will perjure 
The ne'er-touch'd weſtal. Shakeſpeare. 
How happy is the blameleſs vefat's lot! 
The world abt by the world forgot. Pope. 


_ Vix'sTAL. adj. [wveſtalis, Latin.) Denot- 


1. 


ing pure virginity. 


er vg eftal livery is but fick and green, 4 
And none ber fools do wear it. 


Vzs'STIBULE. 2. / | veſtibulum, Latin. ] 
The porch or firſt entrance of a houſe. 
VEg'sT1GE. n. /. [ve/tigium, Latin.] Foot- 
ſtep; mark left behind in paſling. 
truth paſſes ſo ſlightly through men's ima- 
_ ginations, that _ muſt uſe _ ſubtilty to 


track its veſtiges. Harvey. 
: Ve'sTMENT. . vefimentum, Latin.) 
- Garment; part of dreſs. 


Were it 2 better that the love which men 


| 


& 


— 


m 
. 


« [veftalis, Latin.] A virgin 


| 


VETERAN. . . [ veteranus, Latin.] An 


old ſoldier; a man long practiſed in any 


5 222 | 


W * 
: 


bear unto God ſhould make the leaſt things =; 


1. Garment; robe. n 


2 Should from her vefture chance to ſteal a Ki 


rapvlons diſlike of fo meun a"thin 
mould from the very bn wil of 
raw their hearte and affections? Footer. 

Heaven then would ſeem thy image, 250 — Wl 
-Thaſe ai ans r ths daten aſpett 


could not give 
561 Why n 4s 6 cn r- 5 5 — | 
[Vier. 2. ½ [oofiaires F Fr. wefiariun, | 
Latin] Abe "iS | 
1. A-:room appendant to . in 
which the ſacerdotal garments and con- 
ſecrated , things are. repolited, | 
Bold Amycus from the tbbb'd wefry brings * | 
The chalices of bean; ae Holy things. 7 
Of precious weight. L 
2. A parochial aſſembly commonly con. 
vened in the veſtry. N 


commandment of the word. White 

he common: council are choſen every year, i 
many for. every pariſh, by the wveſtry and agel 
Convention of the people of that pariſh, Tak 
Go with me 825 paltry contbles ill "not | 
furnmon us to veſtries. Nloum to Pope. 


Ve'sronE:; nf een, old Fr. ee 
Italian. ] BY +4 & 


8 create nn ſenators, .veſtry. elders, al” # 


Her breaſts half hid, ad half were laid to ſhow 
Her envious weſtu#e greedy ſight repellings Fu fur. 
What, weep you when you but behold - | 


Our Czſar's vefture wounded ? Shak. Fulius "ch 


To bear my lady's train, left the baſe. earth - © 


Shake; 
Here today braſs and gold refulgent os * 
There poliſh ' d cheſts embroider' W grac'd, | 


E 18 T1 Toe. 
2. Dreſs; habit; ene form... 7 
K 5 5 the ſmalleſt orb which thoy be], 
old” : 

But in his motion like an angel ange; 1 K 
But this muddy wefture of decay - + l 

Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot 185 it. Shak. 
Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparel'd with a 
veſture of e would W n mountains and 


vallies. Bentley. 
VEeTCH. 3. // 4 Latin. ] A plant 
with a papilionaceous flower, e 
a legume. 
Wu verc bes, pulſe, * tares have good, 


And ſtalks of lupines grew. Dryden. 
An ervum is a ſort of wetch, or ſmall pea. 
Arbuthnot. 


Ve" TCHY. adj. [from wetch.) Made, of 


vetches ; Wadi in vetches; con-| 5+ 


— 


ſiſting of vetch or peaſe-ſtraw. ty 


If to my cottage thou wilt reſort, AI 
There may'ſt thou ligge in a wetchy bed, | 
Till fairer fortune ſhew forth his head. Spenſer. 


thing. 
The Arians, for the credit of their faction, 


took the eldeſt, the beſt experienced, the _ | 


wary, and the longeſt practiſed veteran they ha 
amongſt them. Fan 
If king Charles II. had made wur upon France, 
he might have conquered it by the many veterans 


which had been inured to ſervice in the civil wars. | 


Addi iſon. 
Enſigns that pierc'd the foe's remoteſt lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears refigns. Addiſon. 
We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as 
veterans in the beau monde. Addiſon. 
VE TERAN+« adj. Long practiſed in war; 
long experienced. 
There was a mighty ſtrong army of land. forces, 
to the number We alt ——_ 8 2 * | 
"PI | 


* "A N 4. J 14 OE SIP * MY Rf 4 
. E | bs 2 
Er bie ſervice -atnlable, tk 4 
their over- 


1 5 — on ee 

455 Lat. 

W 5 common farriers, but alſo received 
ſome-who: have 


8 Of this man to be ver d 75 


ryden, | 


# 


;| 3:\To o trouble with ſlight x 4, 


"7 Og © oh K 


Vartan Aa. 


One ſkilled in AE 


927 2 horſe has no hs is not © 


inarians, and 
| upon horſes. 


To VEX. T wid.” Lene, Latin] ED: E 
** To pla gue z 8 to haraſs, 


| & you tink 
# Pry king wil 5 but the little finger 
Ds poor Tom err 


Shah 
OE 22 


When Pe kim dail 22 * 
f 4 = hi e 


1235 — xvi, 16 
Stil Abr c n the wana troops con 
ls ds en and wex the guilty — 555. 
ou are the cauſe of all my care: | 
Taue eyes ten thouſand dangers dart; 
Ten. thouſand torments ver n.) * 
Flove, and I deſpair. ; 
+. by Jifturb; to diſquiet, 


(1 Alack, * by why, e, was met ev'n now, 
| As mad-as t 11 vert ſea, * aloud. Kal. 


'Rang'd on the banks, beneath our equal vars, 
White curl the Waves, and the vex'd ocean roars, 


P 


— 


Prior, 


VEX. v. u. To fret ; 3 to be on tenters ; 
to be unealy. | 
| Ulyſſes gave good care, and fed 
And drunke his wine, and drr, and raviſhed 
His food for mere vexation. 
VexA'TLON. 2. /+ from ver.] 
1. The act of troubling. 


My ſupreme crown of grief, and thoſe 
. ., wexations of it! Shakeſpeare's Farm 
2. The: ſtate of _ troubled; uneaſi- 


ness: ; ſorrow. 


O that huſband, 


«Sa © + 


pleaſures, afford us 2: og but vexation - paiks 
emple. 
7. The cauſe of trouble or uneaſineſs. 
Your children were wexation to your youth: 
But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. Shakeſþ. 


4. An act of haraſſing by law. 
Albeit the party grieved thereby may have ſome 


reaſon to complain of ah untrue charge, yet may 
he not well call it an unjuſt vcxation. Bacon. 
A ſlight teaſing trouble. 


Vexa"Tious. adj. [from vera,. 
1. Afflictive; troubleſome ; cauſing trou- 


ble. 

Conſider him maintaining his vſurped title by 
continual wexatizus wars againſt the kings of 
Judah. South, 

Vexatiou: thought ſtill found my flying mind, 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin d; 
Haunted my nights, and terrified my days; 
Stalk'd through my gardens, and purſu d my ways; 

Nor ſhut from artful bow r, not loſt in winding 
| maze. Prior. 


2. Full of trouble; full of uneaſines. 
He leads a wexations life, who in his — 
actions is ſo gored with ſeruples, that be 2 
l . make a Rep without the authority of another. 


Dig. 

. Teaſing ; 13 ghtly troubleſome. 
Vuxe pages Ars. adv. [from wexations.] 
Troubleſomely J uneafily. 


|Vzxa"TiousNsss. . / [from wexatious 


Troubleſomeneſs; uneaſineſs. 
VIER. 1. /. {from de.] 8 


who vexes. 


- 


U's LILY, 


LY», adv 


Wort atv. Ti; 5 * 8 


" with ai in ſack a anne 
- raile 1815 0 
Gerin 558e! 1. , lfm 15 1 
Derne, contrariety to beauty 
; U that elſe ſeem'd fair and freſh in ke, 
Was — 5 now to dreadful uglineſs, _* Spenſer. 
She takes =_ topicks from 3 
d 
eie, loathſomenels ; moral *. 
eben Gull ned Las dut be A, 
r — any one, who — for the 
{ake of the fin itſelf; pardon the ling of 1 5 * | 
UGLY. adj. [This word was anciently 


ten ouply ; whence Mr. Dier ingeni- 
buy I it from ouphlike ; that 3 1s, 
like an ouph, elf, or goblin. - In Saxon, 
qa is terrour 3; and in Gothick egar is 
to fear. ] Deformed; offenſive to the 
ſight; contrary. to beautiful; hateful. 


If Caſſio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 
That makes me ugly. Shatsſpeare. | 
0, I have paſs'd a miſerable night, 
80 full of 1 oh fights, of ghaſtly dreams. Shakeſp. 
Was this = cottage, and the ſafe abode 
Thou told'ſt me of? What grim 3 are theſe, 
Theſe ug/y-headed monſters ? vl. 


Viki. 1. J. L. A mall bottle. 
You gods ! look down, 

And from your ſacred wia/s pour your grace 

Upon my daughter's head. Shakeſpeare. 
Take thou this wial, being then in bed, 

And this diſtilled liquor drink thou off. "Shak 
Another lamp burnt in' an old marble ſepulchte 

belonging to ſame of the antient Romans arr 

in a glaſs vial, - Wilkins. 
I placed a thin vial, well topped up, within the 


ſmoke of the vapour, but EY followed. "89 


| Chemical waters, that are each tranſparent, 

when ſeparate, ferment into a thick troubled li- 

quor, when mixed in the ſame vial. —_— 

de VAL. v. a, To incloſe in a vial... 
This ſhe with precious via d liquors heals; 

For which the ſhepherds, at the feſtivals, 

Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtick lays» +. Milton. 


Vranp, 2. / [viande, Fr. vi vanda, Ita- 


lian.] Food; meat dreſſed. 7 
The belly only like a gulf remain'd, | 

V th' midſt of the body idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the wiend. Shakeſpeare. 
No matter, fince' © © | 
They 've left their viands n for we have ſto- 


machs. 
what i 10 here? . 


1 


Will t pleaſe you taſte of 
Theſe are not fruits focbidden; no interdict 
Defends the touching of theſe wiands pure; 
Their take no knowledge works, at leaſt of evil. 
a Milton. 
tom ſome ſorts of food leſs pleaſant to the 
taſte, perſons in health, and in no neceſſity of 


uſing ſuch viands, had better to abſtain, Ray. 
RN The tables in fair order (ſpread; 
iands of various kinds allure the taſte, 3 | 
choĩceſt ſort and ſavour; rich're paſt! * 


PLATICUM. n. . [Latin.] wa, 9th, 
l, Pop os for a journey. deen zee He 
aſt rites uſed to prepare t aſl 
ing ſoul for its der 4 th . 
0O VIBRATE. v. 4. [vibro, Latin. ] 


. To brandiſh ; to move to and fro with 
quick motion, 


. To make to quiver. 


Breath vocalized, 
may ifferently 1 hy vibrated or W 
* motion, which brea 


Helder. 


rj *. 


5 | meek t wi ate a little 
4H: o not all fixed 
\ 


To 


3 | 


cient, and vicatious and inftrumental in the hands 


and impreſs a ſwift] 
b paſting ebene | 


Ro Y 3 4 
4 oo * 
4 N be 7 8 . 
„3. « 7 ö 
* 4 4 i 


* " f 9 
4 
hs. bes 

w- 1 


Vic 1 
e 27 £1.27 
y vp:;and.dows, or to and fro. 


airy — and weight o 
79 and 


ile p nd doh | down. 


i. EX 


this emiſſion, 1 by the vibrating motions of |. 

Tate 2111 SE en an # is Newton. 
wi.” uiver. . 
The whiſper thet & oe S alt 669 3 near, 

Perhaps, ig hrs pe on Bis ſoveteign's al. Pope. 


Viska"TiOn, . . [from vitro, Latin.] 


5 


| The, act of moying, or ſtate of being 
| moved with quick 1 or 
returns; the of quivering. 


| 


It ſparkled like the coal upon the altar, with the || 


m_— 


ſallies and vibrations of an harmleſs activity. South. | 
Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the 

bottom of the eye, excite vibrations in the tunica 

retina ? which wibrations being propagated — 4 

the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves into the brai 

cauſe the ſenſe of ſeeing. * 

Mild vibrations ſooth the parted ſoul, 
New to the dawning of celeſtial day. 


VT'CAR. . / [wvicarius, Latin. ] 


—— — 


1. The incumbent of an a ee or 


impropriated benefice. 
| Procure the vicar 

To ftay for me at church, twixt twelve and one, 
| To give our hearts united ceremony. ” Shakeſpeare. 
| - Yours is the prize 

The vicar my defeat, and all the village ſee. Dryd. 

A landed youth, whom his mother would never 

ſuffer to wol into a book for fear of ſpoiling his 
eyes, upon hearing the clergy decried, what a con- 
tempt muſt he entertain, not only for his vicar at 

home, but for the whole order 


a. One who performs 
other ; a ſubſtitute. - 
An 'archbi may not only W 
| Fr interdi& hi. ee but his vicar-general 
may do the ſame. Ayliffe, 
Vrcarace. x % [ from vicar, ] The 
beneſice of a vicar. 

his gentleman lived in his wicarage to a 


| 


od 


| certain degree, emit light, and — And is not 


fervours of piety, the heats of devotion, and the- 


Thomſon. | 


the functions . 


110 vl 


. eiething that ought to be, and 
nſequently miſt be & virtue. Wilkins. 
ot blame Hi e ſs tharply | 
im inveighing arp 
Pe es of the clergy in his age. Dryden. - 
. "Provd view and Tai een een em 
loyments, are as truly wices and .corruptions, as 
He in prayer, or vanity in alms. Law. 
' 700 or lo of old ſhows. 
., 1 u be with you uin 
In a thice, like to the old it, e 
->,; Vour need to ſuſtain; _, 
"Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and his Ws, 


* 


e 
? N 


Ah, ha! to the devil. Sha 
His Face made of braſs, like a vice in 7-4 
er. 


's, Dutch.) A kind of ſmall iron 


4. L* 

þ | . with ſcrews, uſed b „ 
P found that marbles taught him percuſſion z 

 bottle-ſcrews, the ney whirligigs, the axis in pe- 


| . ritrochio., - 5 Arbuthnet and Pope. 
P Gries graſp. 

but him once if he come but within 

MY vice. | Shakeſpeare. | 


6. Tit, Latin. ] al is aſed in — 
tion for one, gui * 

forms, in his flead, che ce of a ne 

riour, or who has the ſecond rank in 

command: as, a viceroy, vicechancellor. 

To Bt 17.5 wv, 4. [from the noun]. To 


22254 a kind of violence. 
all confidence he fwears, 
4 tel t, or been an inſtrument 
To wice you to 't, that you have touch'd his 


Forbiddenly. Shakeſpeare” s Winter's Tale. 
VICEA'DMIRAL. n. ſ. [vice and . 


ral. 


1. The ſecond commander of a fleet. 
The foremoſt of the fleet was the admiral: the 
rear admiral was Cara Mahometes, an arch- pirate. 
The viceadniral in the middle of the fleet, with a 
great Ausdron of gallies, ſtruck ſail directly. 
| Knolles, 
2. A naval officer of the ſecond rank, 


Vicea"DMIRALTY. x. /. [from viceadmi- 


ral.] The office of a viceadmiral. 
The wiceadmiralty is exerciſed by Mr, Treva- 


| old age, and having rr defend his flock, "died | nion. Caren. 
Vicar of Bay. Swift. Vic ENT. 2. |. [vice and agent. ] One 

ICA'RIOUS. adj. vicarius, Latin. ] De-] who acts in the place of another. 
l in the — A vaſſal Satan hath made his viceagent, to croſs 


puted; * mol 
of 


The ſoul in \ the Me is but a ſubordinate effi- 


of the Almighty; being but his ſubſtitute in this 
regiment of the body. Hale. 
What can be more unnatural, than for a man 
| to rebel againſt oo vicaricus power of God in his 
ſoul?̃ Norris. 
1 CA RSYTP. 1. ＋ [from N The 


office of a vicar. 
VICE: 5 , Lvl, Latin. 
1. The courſe of action akte to vir- 
| depravity of manners; inordinate 
e. 


| 


| No ſpirit groſs to love W. 7 
| 75 ce for itſelf, mn: Milton. 
The foundation of error will lie in wrong mea- 
ſures of probability; as the foundation of vice in 
' wrong meaſures of good. Loc be. 
A fault; an offence. It is Dm | 
| "uſed for an habitual fault, not for a 


ſingle enormity. 

No vice, ſo fimple, but aſſumes ant 
| Some mark of virtue on its outward 2 Shak. 
| Yet my poor country | 
Shall have more wices than it had before 3 : | 
More ſuffer by him that ſhall ſucceed, 3 


; 
; 
: 
| 
' 
: 


1 | 


Where the exceſs and defect do make vices, of 


i Cuch * as ovght not to * there the medio- 


% 


whatever the faithful ought to do. 
Vicscaa"nceLLOR. . , | vicecancella- 
rius, Latin.] The ſecond magiſtrate of 
the univerſities, _ | 
Vrceo.. adj. [from wice.] Vitious; cor» 
rupt. Nas uſed, 
He as a plan plague, when Jove 
Will o'er ſome hi vic d city hang his poiſon- 
In the fick aire Shakeſpeare. , 


ViCcEGERENCY. 2. {.. [from wvigegerent, | 
The office of a vicegerent ; leutenancy ;; 
deputed power. 


The authority of — 9. ſtands founded up- 
on its vicegerencyꝝ and deputation under God. South. 
VICEGE RENT. . , ¶ vicem gerens, Lat.] 
A lieutenant; one Who! is intruſted with 
the power of the ſuperiour, by whom he 
is deputed. | | 
"Al recepts concerning kings are ee 
ed f eſe: remember thou art a man; — 
ber — art God's vicegerent. 2 acen. 
Employ it in unfeigned piety tocbards God; in 
unſhaken duty to his vicegerent; in hearty obedi- 


ence to his church. 1 Spratte 
Great Father of the gods, when, for our crimes ., 


. - 


|] Thou ſend'& ſome. heavy judgment on the times; 


the terrour of his age, 


Dryden. 
V1CEGERENT-. 


L 


Some tyrant king, 


90 type and true wicegerent of thy rage, 
us puniſh, - 


3 


l 
' 
' * 
; 


= 8 e ug 1. — 


whether in heav 'n, or 


gl 


ne Kc [vicenariuay Latin. 
Belongin ailey. | 
VYVI'CEROY. 
| who 


to twenty. : 

. [ vices, French. ] He |; 
erns in place of the YL wel! 
hows e 4 yg 

leere of the re unvanquith'd, 

much from that prerogative, 

228. chat 


. 
_ os to be cult but 7 7. 
E 


of, the whole? Shakeſp 
Ne to 
Peru was the beſt᷑ pf 


_** Mendoza, vice 


.- 


Bacon. 


F 2 is r abſent four Ae of his rap { | 
\ © Iſt. 
Vremoralty. 1. 75 {from vie. 1. 
of a vicetoy. 
T arts fark out for the gran- 
2 man, intumbrances 2 
1. . ＋ (of: this word I know not 
the meaning or original: a nice 
thing is now called in volgar language, 
point vice, from the French point dews/e, 
or point de vice; whenee the barbarous 
word vicny may be derived.] Nicety ; 
exnctneſs. A word not uſed. 
Grafted upon Stub his ſtem ; 
With he peakiſh nice, 
And old Sherewoed's vic. Jer. 
Vicinacs. . fe Lvicinia, Lat.] Neigh- 
 bourhood ; places adjoining. | 
Vici AL. ah. 88 Lat.) Near; 3 
Vicr'ns, ng. 

Opening SS © Nie 12 es might e ate 
any — as the making of one hole in the yield- 
ing mud defaces the print of another near it. 

| Glanville. 

'ViernirTy. n. ſ. [vicinus, Latin. ] 
2. Nearneſs ; ſtate of being near. 

The poſition of things is ſuch, that there is a 


vicinity between agents and patients, that the one 
inceſſantly invades the other. Hale. 


The abundance and viciniy of country ſeats. 


Soi N. 
2. Neighbourhood. 
He ſhall find out and recall the wandering par- 
ticles home, and fix them in their old vicinity. 


ers. 
Gravity alone muſt have carried them . 


wards to the vicinity of the ſun. Bentley. 

Vicious. adj. os vice, ] See VII- 
.ous. Devoted to vice; not addicted to 
virtue. 


o 
* 


vi” Opry. ad 


He kin this heavy curſe, 


© Servant of ſervants,” on his vicious race. Milton. 


Vici'sstTUDE. =. /. [vicifitude, Latin.} 
1. Regular change; return of the ſame 
things in the ſame ſucceſſion. 
It makes through heav'n 
Grateful viciſſitude, like day and night. 
+ The rays of light are alternately diſpoſed to be 


reflected or refracted for many vic iſſitudes. Newton. 
+ This ſucceſſion of things upon the earth, is the | 
uwde of ſeaſons, and is as con- 
ſtant as is the cauſe of that ds. the ſun's 


reſult of the 46cifft 


declination. * 


2. Revolution; chan 
During the courſe of 


oodevard. 


e war, did the 4 tes 


of good and bad fortune affet vs with humility 
* Atterbury. 


r thankfalneſ ? 


* 


g fave that it c wehe top near | 
We ere fo far from 100 a king, thut even the | 


| 


-_ 


a 


| 


Milton. | 


 } 


: 


Producing conqueſt. ' 
* Sudden thefe honours ſhall ve match 'd away, 
| *"And curs 


[ys cOnTrets. In — * e 
_ ceftain farms for 125 the ſheriff pays | 
A vent to the makes What 
prost he cab of them. 'Picontith writs 
are fuch writs as are triable in the'coun- 


ſeldom - uſed with a. genitive ; we ſay 
the congueror of kingdoms, not the victor 
of kingdoms ; and never but with regard 
to ſome fingle action or perſon: as we 
never ſay, Cæſar was in general a great 
victor, but that he was vickor at Phar- 
alia. We rarely ſay Alexander was 
victor of Darius, hut we fay he was 
victor at Arbela; but we never ſay he | 
was vicłor of Petfia. 
This ſtrange face more date caceits did 1 


Wo victor leem'd to his ruin brought; 
We Saen ee, ws ea of of 


| 


Some time the flood l pry then hen ch wins 
Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to 
Vet neither conqueror, nor conquered ee. 
Although the vicrer, we ſubmit to 3 baks 
| Say where and when 
| Their ficht; what ſtroke ſhall bruife the wifor's | 
heel, i ton. 
Our Hebrew bone and harps in Babylon, 
That pleas'd ſo well our vifor's ear, declare 
That rather Greece from us theſe arts deriv'd, 
| Milton. 
Their hearts at laſt the vanquith'd re-aſſume, 
And now the wi#ors fall. Denham. 
In love, the wifors from the vanquiſh'd fly; 
They fly that wound, and they purſue that die. 

M aller. 
| Fortune 's unjuſt ; the ruins oft the brave, 
And him who ſhould be vietor, makes 'the Nave. 

Dryden. 
| _ Loſe not a thought on me, I m out of danger; 
| Heaven will not leave me in the vi&#or's hand. 


Addiſon. 


cy <0 — 


perhaps unauthoriſed. 


There, victor of his health, his fortune, friends, 
| And fame, this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 


| Victo'rtovs. [i#orieux, French. ] 
1. Conquering ; having obtained re ah ; 
ſuperiour i in conteſt. 
Victory doth more often fall by errour of the 
_ vanquiſhed, than by the valour of the wiforious, 
Hayward. 
The Son return'd wifforious with his ſaints, Mit. 
That happy ſun, ſaid he, will rife again, 
' Who twice wi#orioas did our navy fee : | 
1 And I alone muſt view him rife in vain, 
Without one ray of all his far for me. PUN 


AV 


ty court, the ſheriff; * ''* Bailey. \VICTO x 10U3N pgs, e "IF — 

7 Tt. 1. J. ae Latin. 75 e ſtate or quality of cing Vitae. Wien.] 
My 3 omething flain for a . reſts 8 5 Lvicteria, * Con 
5 $ In conteſt; 5 
. All tat Welt authott of 15 bier , * At his nutſe's tears triumph. 3 

| Be ſacrifie'd as Tn to his ghoſt — j He whin'd and Na 4 
| nee rome Wy ata That pages bluſh'd at hirh, Sage 

 Clitamme' — for triumph after war, | 1 do che heaven of beavens ke ſhall ale 

The cin ox, and ſnowy ſheop prepare. df. \ With vieimg, exiumiphing 6'ct tis tbe, ze. 
2. Something 1 dience id a — n act of virtue, and 

Bid wine 48e b etched ene lg of p44 1 75 are Exterciſed in one act of che; 
Ser his head rienibling, and his haf: los d ie en alt ef bam) e 
VICTOR. „ Leiber, Lain} order” an charity to - * 
nft viatry 
* Big vanquitker ; he t gains lh: Pam. ove the ok rl fy pal refraRtory pſ. 
vantage in any contelt. Vidar is Vrertaress. #. . [from PTR 41 


* 
: 
: 
— 
. 


2. Pope has uſed this word in a manner | 


4 


. 


. Wa” __ * N 


mn. N LF 
n win wreaths; 
tore „e 3, [rom Sis 


th cohquett 3" 


, we 
385 not 12 
oa, all . 


hat grace wilt 
betray our nay £2 
culties, 


J 


$ male that conquers. Not uſed, 


I' lead thy daughter to a der bed; 
And ſhe ſhall be ſole vidtreſs ; Caſey ue & $hab, 


Vicru Ak. x. /. np wr Fr. vitte- 
Vi” — nagha, 


Provifieh | of food ; CI he fy. 


port of life ; meat; fuſtenance, Chap. 
man Nas written it as it is colloquially 
pronounced. 
Hils landed in theſe iNands, to furniſh himſelf 
ra viftuals and freth 2 | 
| Abbet $ eſcription * 

ys "You had. muſty vifuals, and he % 

eat it: he hath an excellent ſtomach. 3 

A huge great flagon full I bore, _ 
An in a * large e victies ſtore, 
He was not able to 


dae 
Ne keep that plac this am 


They, unprovided of tackling and e are 
forced to ſea by a ftotm. T Cie. 


To V1'CTUAL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To eg with proviſion for food. 


Talbot, farewel ; 
1 mul! go vicrua l Orleans forthwith. Shak 
V1 cTUALLER, #. /. [from victuali. 
1. One who provides victuals. 
They planted their artillery againſt the haven, 
+ to impeach. ſupply of victuals; yet the Engliſh 
| wiftuallers ſurceaſed nat to bring all things neceſ- 


ſary. ard, 
Their conqueſt half is to the wifualler due, King. 


2. One who keeps a houſe of entertain- 
ment. 

VIDELICET. adv. {Latin.] To vit; 
that is. This word is generally written 


v. 
. from widuur, Latin.) 


— — 


Vivu'rty. 2. / 
Widowhood. 
fo VIE. v. a. [Of this word the etymo- 
logy is very uncertain. ] 
To ſhow, or practiſe in . E 
e 
vie e and expence Wi 2 Bg. 
happineſs in a thouſand eaſy and fwert 
diverſions. Evehn. 
2. In this paſſage the meaning ſeems to 
be, to 401 - to accumulate. 
She ne eg my neck, an 
| Nan ew ſhe won me to her love. 
7. VIE. v.n. To conteſt; to 


| ew 


You wie 


d kiſs on kiſs 
$ 


; 


0 for ever this viorious tay. 


Poe | 


to ſtrive for — 
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5 -_ Ang the , 'the 0 4 xr U 4) ; 
- Bout fo ſuch a way of life, as may wn" oo oy 
to vie with the of their family. Addiſon. 
The wool, when ſhaded with Ancona e dye 
May with the proudelt Tyrian purple vie. Addiſ. 

Now voices der Forces riſe z TA if 
' While esch to be the loudeſt wies. Soft 


_ —ũ— — 


I 75 EW. v. a. [ ven, Fr. from weorr, or 5 


Voir. ®-+ a 0 
1 To 1 to look on by Way of exa- 
mination. N | l 
Go, and view the country). f 
Th' almighty Father bent down his eye, 
His own works and their works at once to wierw. 


TOO "y Milton. 
View not this ſpire by meaſures giv n 
To buildings rais'd by common hands. Prior. 
Whene'er we vieso ſome w |-proportion'd dome, 
No ſingle parts unequally ſurprize 5 | 
All come united to th admiring eyes. 

2. To ſee; to perceive by the eye. 
| They here with eyes aghaſt 
View'd firſt their lamentable lot. 

No more I hear, no gr bye. | . 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as yous Pope, 
VIEW. #. / {from the verb.] 
1. Proſpet. | 
You ſhould tread a courſe 
Pretty, and full of view; yea, baply, near 
The reſidence of Poſthumus. Shakeſp.*C 
| Vaſt and indefinite wiewsz which drown all ap- 
_ prehenſions of the uttermoſt objects, are condemned 
by good authors. 121 Wotton. 
The walls of Pluto's palace are in view." Dryd. 
Cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 
You'll wiſh your hill a ſhelter'd bill again. Pope. 
2. Sight; power of beholding, _ 
I go, to take for ever from your wieww, | 
Both the lov'd object, and the hated too. Dryden. 
Theſe things duly welghed, will give us a clear 
view into the ſtate of human liberty. Locke. 
Inſtruct me other joys to prize, 
With other beauties, harm my partial eyes; 
Full in my wiezv ſet all the bright abode, 
And make my ſoul quit Abelard for Ged. Pope. 
3. Intellectual fight 3 mental ken. 
Some ſafer reſolution I've in view. Milton. 


4. AR of ſeeing. 
Th' unexpected ſound | 
Of dogs and men, his wakeful ear does wound ; 
Rouz'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th' illufions of his fear | 
Had giv'n this falſe alarm; but ſtraight his wieww | 
Confirms that more than all he fears is true. Denb. | 
5. Sight; eye. | 
Objects near our wiew are thought greater than 
thoſe of a larger fize, that are more remote. Locke. 
b. Survey; examination by the eye. 
; Time never will renew, 
While we too far the pleaſing path purſue, . 
Surveying nature with too nice a view. Dryden. 
7. Intellectual ſurvey. | 
If the mind has made this inference by finding 
out the intermediate ideas, and taking a wiew of 
the connection of them, it has proceeded rationally. 
Locke. 


8. Space that may be taken in by the 
eye; reach of ſight. | | 
The ung through all the neighb'ring nations 
ew, hl | 

When now the Trojan navy was in view, Dryden. 
9. Appearance; ſhow. 
In that accorgpliſh'd mind, | 

Helpt by the night, new graces find; | 
Which, by the ſplendour of her view ' | 


Milton. 


Daz zled, before we never knew. Waller. 
10. Diſplay ; exhibition to the ſight or 


mind, | | 
To give a right vietu of this miſtaken part of 
liberty, would 
he is leſs determined by wiſe conſiderations than 
a wiſe man?? "4 of cok 


18. Intention; deſign. 


Jabbua, vii. 2. 


* Pope. | 
| - Swift through the valves the vifionary fair 


*Cymbeline.| ViGesIMA TION. 2. . | vige/imus, Latin. ] 


2. A faſt kept before a holiday. 


4. Watch; forbearance of ſleep. 


any one be a changeling, becauſe | 
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11. Profpe&'of intereſt, 


No man ſets himſelf about any thing, but upon | 


ſome view or other, which ſerves him for a rea- 
.. | Locke. 


He who ſpjourns in a foreign cou — 
what he ſees to the ſtate of things at 4 with 
Wich a vieto to commerce, in returning from 
his . en againſt the Parthians, he paſſed 


through Egypt. | buthnot.. 

Fiſher, -the Jeſuit, in the year » ſeconded 

the cardinal in the ſame plea, and upon the ſame 

VIEWS» . | Waterland. 
Views. . % [from view.] One who|- 

YLEWS. ' | | Sb, 
Vie'wLEes8. gd. [from view.] Unſeen ; | 


not diſcernible by the ſight. 

To be impriſon'd in the wiewleſs winds, 
And blown with reftleſs violence about 
The pendant world. Shakeſpeare. 

Each ftair myfteriouſly was meant, nor ſtood | 
Fhere always, but drawn up to heav'n ſometimes . 
Viewleſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


ö 


* 


| Repaſs'd, and wiewleſs mix'd with common air. 
| 10 Pope. 
Light - bounding from the earth, at once they riſe; 
Their feet half vietulgſi quiver in the ſkies. Pope. 


The act of putting to death every twen- 

tieth man. Bailey. 

VreiL. . /. [vigilia, Latin. | 

1. Watch; devotions performed in the 

cuſtomary hours of & | 

So they in heaven their odes and wigi/s tun d. 

| Milton, 

es | where their wigi/s pale-eyed virgins 


eep | 
And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep. 
Pope. 


He that outlives this day, and ſees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, 

And lay, To-morrow is St. Criſpian. Shakeſpeare. 
And that, which on the Baptiſt's wigi/ ſends 
To nymphs and ſwains the viſion of their friends. 

| Harte. 

3. 2 uſed on the night before a ho- 

ay. | 

No altar is to be conſecrated without reliques, 

which placed before the church-door, the wigils are 

to be celebrated that night before them. Stilling fl. 

The rivals call my muſe another way, 
To fing their wigils for th* enſuing day. 


Dryden. 


Though Venus and her ſon ſhould ſpare - 
Her rebel heart, and never teach her care 
Yet Hymen may perforce her wigils keep, 
And for another's joy ſuſpend her fleep. Waller. 
Nothing wears out a fine face like the wigi/s 
of the card-table, and thoſe cutting paſſions which 
attend them. : Addiſon. | 
V1*GILANCE. I. / | vigilance, French; 
VreiLancy.y wigilantia, Latin.] 
1. Forbearance of ſleep. | 
Ulyſſes yielded unſeaſonably to ſleep, and the 
ſtrong paſſion for his country ſhould have given him 
vigilance. | Broome. 
2. Watchfulneſs ; circumſpection; inceſ- 
ſant care. . | 
Shall Henry's conqueſt, Bedford's wigi/ance, 
Your deeds ot war, and all our counſel die? Shak. 
In this their military care, there were few re- 
markable occaſions under the duke, ſaving his con- 
tinual vigi/ancy, and voluntary hazard of his perſon. 


$9. Wotton. * 

| a Of theſe the wigilance | 
T dread ; and to elude, thus wrapp'd in miſt 
Of midnight vapour, glide obſcure. 


. 


 VIGOUR. . % (vigor, Latin.] 


Milton. | 
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and uſe for our behoof the firength of the ou 
the Tagacity and wigilancy of the dog. Raye 
3. Guard; watc 
| No poſt is free, to place, 
That guard and moſt unuſual —_— | | 
Does not attend my taking. p. King Lear. 


8 
| In at this gate none paſs - 
The wipilance here plac'd, but fuch as come 


Well known from 'n. Milton. 
VIGILANT. adj.  [vigilan, Latin.} 
Watchful ; circumſpect; diligent ; at- 
tentive. | 
They hive many prayers, but every of them 


very ſhart, as if chey were darts thrown out with 

o Mind of ſudden quickneſs; left that wi agd 

erect attention of mind, which in prayer is very 

neceſſary, ſhould be waſted or dulled through con- 
tinuance. | Hooker « - 

Take your places, and be vigilant: 

If any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive, 

Let as have knowledge. Shakeſpeare. 
The treaſurer, as he was vigilant in ſuch caſes, 

had notice of the clerk's expiration ſo ſoon, on: 

he procured the king to ſend a meſſage to the” 

maſter of the rolls, | Þ 


Clarendon. 
Vi"ciLanTLY. 'ady. [from vigilant.] 
1 Watchfully; atemivly; . 
e 


Thus in peace, either of the kings ſo wigilantly 
| obſerved every motlon of the others, as if they had 


lived upon the alarm. Hayward. 

Vrcorovs. adj. [from Lat.] For- 
eible; not weakened; of ſtrengtk 
and life. | 


Fam'd for his valour young; 
At ſea ſucceſsful, vigerous and ftrong! Waller.” 
Their appetite is not dulled by being gratified, 
but returns always freſh and vigoroun. Atterburys 


þ Though the beginnings of confederacies have 


been always vigorous and ſucceſsful, their progreſs 

has been generally feeble, and event unfortunate. 

Dawenant. 
Vi*'corousLyY. adv. from wigour:) With 

force; forcibly ; without weakneſs. - 

The prince had two giant ſhips : 

With his one ſo wigorouſly he preſs d, 

And flew fo home, they could not riſe again. Dryd. 

If the fire burns bright and wigorouſly, it is no 
matter by what means it was at firft kindled. South; 

That prince whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe ſo vigorouſly» | 
is the principal in the war, and you but a ſecond. 

Swifts 
V1I'coRoOuUINESS. . /. [from vigour, 1 
Force; ſtrength. 

He hath given excellent ſufferance and wigorouſe 
neſs to the ſufferers, arming them with 
courage, heraical fortitude, invincible reſslution, 
and glorious patience. Taylor. 


1. Force; ſtrength. 
| Shame to be overcome, - 
Would utmoſt wigour raiſe, and rais'd unite. Mil, 
Pernicious fire wither'd all their ftrength, | 
And of their wonted wigour left them drain'd, Mut. 
The mind and ſpirit remains 


Invincible, and wigour ſoon returns. Milton. 
No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour. | 
The wigour of this arm was never vain : 
Witneſs theſe heaps of ſlaughter. Dryden. 


2. Mental force; intellectual ability. 
Energy; efficacy. 
V 
His beams, unactive elſe, their wigour find. Milton. 
How does Carteſius all his finews ſtrain, 
The earth's attractive wigour to explain! Blacim. 


VILE. adj. [ vil, French; vilic, Latin.} | 
1. Baſe ; mean; worthleſs z ſordid ; deſpi- 
cable. | 


Our caſe were miſerable, if that wherewith we 
moſt endeavour to pleaſe God, were in his fight 


We are enabled to ſubdue all other aer z would make it 


ſo wile and deſpicable as men's diſdainful ſpeech = 
30 Laß. 
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2. Meal or intellectual baſeneſs. 
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+ »,>14bf9aining feorn'd,, and erayed/death, ++ 7 
Rather than I would be ſo vile eſteemed, Shakeſp.” 

a He to-day that ſheds his blood with me, [ 
Shall be ay brother ; be he nel er ſo wile, 0 
This day all gentle his condition. Sbaleſpaare. 
ye Pegaſian nymphs, that, þating wiler things, 
Delight in lofty hills, and in delicious ſprings | | 
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"ORs hs h . . Drayton. | Bark when their fellows do. _ Shakeſpeare." 

The, inhabitants account gold but as a vile ting. The country willages were burnt down to the 
2004 eee, opting #1 Knalles. 
That ſinful creature man elected is, SY Thoſe. willage-words give us a mean idea of the 
And in our place the heavens poſſeſs he muſt 3; thing. Dryden. 


Vile man, begot of clay, and born of duſt. Fairf, 
A ſpontaneous production is againſt matter of 
fact; a thing without example not only in man, 


dut the wile. of weeds. 27 Bentley. | 

2. Morally impure ; wicked. I IG. 
Reſtor'd by thee; wile as I am, to place 

Of new acceptance. | Milton. 


VI'LeD. | 
Abuſiye; ſcurrilous ; defamatory. 
He granted life te all except to one, who had 


adj. [from vile; whence revile.] | 


uſed wiled ſpeeches againſt king Edward. Hayward. | 


VIU r. adv. [from wile.] Baſely ; 
meanly ; ſhamefully. e 
. How can 1 uk Wb 
Forget my Hector, treated with diſhonour, 
Depriv'd of funeral rites, and vilely dragg' d, 


| gd © 4 8 
Jy RE 5. f 0 | N lle, — 
A bloody corſe, about the walls of Troy ? A. Philips. VrLLAGERY. . . [from village ] Diftriet 


VrLeNEsS. 2. / [from vile.] 


o 
* 


1. Baſeneſs; meanneſs; deſpicableneſs, NH | 


His wileneſs us ſhall never awe 4 
But here our ſports ſhall be, 
Such as the golden world firſt ſaw, 2 
Moft innocent and fre. Drayton. 
Reflect on the eſſential wileneſs of matter, and 
its impotence to conſerve its own being. Creech. 
Conſidering the wileneſs of the clay, I wondered 
that no tribune of that age durſt ever venture to 
aſk the potter, What doſt thou make ? Sift. 


' ©. Thep, wil:neſs of mankind ! 
Could none, e me good or great, 
Waſh my pale Wy, or bewail my fate? 


Prior. 


VrLIFIER. . J. | from wvikfy.] One that | 


vilifies. 51 | 
To VI'LIFY. v. a. [from wile.] . 
1. To debaſe; to degrade; to make vile. 
| 5 Their maker's image ; 
Forſook them, when themſelves they wilify'd 
To ſerve ungovern'd appetite, and took 
His image whom they ſerv'd. Milton. | 


2. To defame ; to make contemptible, 
Tomalin could not abide 

To hear his ſovereign vilify'd. Drayton. 

The diſpleaſure of their prince, thoſe may ex- 

pet, who would put in practice all. methods to 

vii his perion. Addiſon. 

Many paſhons diſpoſe us to depreſs and wilify 

the merit of one riſing in the efteem of mankind. 


Addiſen. 

VIII. 2. J. [vi!le, Fr. villa, Lat.] A vil- 

lage; a ſmall collection of houſes. Little 
in uſe. eee 

This book gives an account of the manurable 

lands in every manor, town, or vill. Hale. 


VILLA. 2. . [ villa, Latin.] A country 
ſeat. | 
The antient Romans lay the ſoundations of 
their villas and palaces within the very borders of 
the ſea, 7 Addiſon. 
At fix hours diſtance from Bizantium's walls, 
Where Boſphorus into the Euxine falls, 
In a gay dittrict, call'd th* Elyſian vale, | 
A furniſh'd v ſtands, propos d for ſale. Harte. 
All vaſt poſſeſſions; juſt the ſame the caſe, 
Whether you call them wi/la, park, or chace. Pope. 


VILLAGE. . /. [ village, French. ] A 
ſmall collection of houſes in the country, 
leſs than-a town. | 


| 


| 


>, 


Phe Volſcians vilely yielded. the town. Shakeſp. 5 
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You have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are ſo; but, like the village curs, 


Seam'd o'er with wounds which his own fabre 


ro AVEs. | ; 

Tn the vile habit of a village flaye. 0 _ Pope. 

VritaceR. 2. / [from willage.} An 

inhabitant of the village. 
Brutus had rather be a villager, © 

Than tb repute himſelf a ſon of Rome 
Under ſuch hard conditions. 

When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magick duſt, 


Shakeſpeare. | | 


| Beggars, with roating voiced, from low bee, 13. It is-uſed b 
6 pelting villages, ſheep coats, mis, any thi | deteſtabl | 

* The early village cock „ | And all be turn'd to barnacles ar me, 
Hath twice done ſalutation to the morn. Sbaleſp. Wich foreheads villaneus low. © apes, 


VU LLANOUSLY, adv. 
Wickedly ; baſely. 
Tbe wandering Numidian Falfified his fa; 


wvillanouſly ſlew Sel the 
iog * 0 ymes che King, as he 


Vr LLANOUSNEss, », / ra 
Baſeneſs; 4 (from alla 
VIILANVY. 2. 
old French. 
1. Wickedneſs; b 
atrociouſneſs. | 
Truſt not. thoſe cunning waters of his 


For willany is not without ſuch a rheu 
And he, Tak traded in it, makes it fem 


{from villain : willow, 
aſeneſs ; depravity ; proc 


eyes; 


I ſhall. appear ſome harmleſs village, 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country geers 
If there are cofiveniencies of life, which com- 
mon uſe reaches not; it is not reaſon to reject 
them, becauſe every villager doth not know * f 
| by, 74 of Ker 8 Locke. 


of villages. eee 
Robin Goodfellow, are you not he N 
That fright the maidens of the willagery ? Shakeſp. 
VILLAIN. 3. /. 
low Latin. ] 


1. One who held by a baſe tenure. ; 
The Iriſh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, + 
being in condition of ſlaves and willains, did ren- 
der a greater revenue than if they had been made 
the king's free ſubjects. 
We were prevented by a dozen armed knights, 
or rather villains, who, uſing this time of. their 
extreme feebleneſs, all together ſet upon them. Sid. 
O villain ! willain ! his very opinion in the letter. 
Abhorred willain ! unnatural, deteſted, brutiſh vi- 
lain ! 
What in the world, | 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. Shak. 
| He was ſtabbed to the heart by the hand of a 
willain, upon the mere impious pretence of his 
being odious to the parliament. Clarendon: 
Calm thinking villains, whom no faith could fix; 
Of crooked counſels, and dark politicks, Pope. 
VI LLANAGE. . . [from villain.] 


1. The ſtate of a villain ; baſe ſervitude. 
| They exerciſe moſt bitter tyranny | 
Upon the parts brought into-their bondage : 


dl 


No wretchedneſs is like to ſinful villanage. Spenſer. ] 


Upon every ſuch ſurrender and grant, there was 
but one freeholder, which was the lord himſelf; 
all the reſt were but tenants in villanage, and were 
not fit to be ſworn in juries. Davies. 

2. Baſeneſs; infamy. 

If in thy ſmoke it ends, their glories ſhine; 

But infamy and villanage are thine, Dryden. 
To VILLANIZE. v. 4. | from willain.] 


To debaſe ; to degrade; to defame. 
Were virtue by deſcent, a noble name 
Could never willanize his father's fame; 
But, as the firſt, the laſt of all the line, 
Would, like the ſun, ev'n in deſcending ſhine. 
Dryden. 
Theſe are the fools, whoſe ſtolidity can baffle 
all arguments; whoſe glory is in their ſhame, in 
the debafing and villanixing of mankind to the 
condition of beaſts, | Bentley. 
V1 LLANOUS, adj, [from villain.] 
1. Baſe; vile; wicked. | 
2. Sorry; in a familiar ſenſe. 
Thou art my ſon; I have partly thy mother's 
word, partly my own opinion; but chiefly a v. 


{ 


1 
2. A wicked 


[vilain, Fr. villanus, | 


Davies. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


2 VI NDICATE. &. 4. [ 


Like rivers of remorſe and innocence, 

He is the prince's jeſter; and — 
tion is not in his wit, but in his villany. 'Shokeſ 
( action; a crime. In 5 

ſenſe it has a plural. | | 

No willany, no flagitious action was ever 
committed, but a lie was firſt or laſt the — 
engine to effect it. 8 
Such villanies rous d Horace into wrath z ; 


And 'tis more noble to purſue his path, 


Than an old tale.  Dride, 
VILLA TICK. adj. [villaticus, Lat.] Be. 
longing to villages, '.. 
Evening dragon came, 
Aſſailant on the perehed rooſts, 
And neſts in order rang'd, | 
Of tame willatick fowl, Milan, 
FILL n. /. e In anatomy, are 
the ſame as fibres; and in botany, ſmall 
| hairs like the grain of pluſh or ſhag, 
with which, as a kind of excreſcence, 
| ſome trees doabound. — g9ung, 
Vicious. adj. [willeus, Lat.] Shaggy; 
rough; furry, _ . 
The liquor of the ſtomach, which with faſting 
grows ſharp, and the quick ſenſation of the inward 
villous coat of the ſtomach, ſeem to be the cauſe of 
the ſenſe of hunger. ; ' Arbuthnit, 
Vir NEOUS. adj. [vimineus, Lat.] Made 
of twigs. 1 : ; , 5 
As in the hive's wimineous dome 
Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home; 
Each does her ſtudious action vary, 
| To go and come, to fetch and carry. Privy, 
VI'NCIBLE. adj. [from vinco, Latin. 
Conquerable ; ſuperable. 
He not wincible in ſpirit, and well affured that 
* ſhortneſs of provifion would in a ſhort time draw 
the ſeditious to ſhorter limits, drew his ſword. 
k 3 | * Hayward, 
Becauſe twas abſolutely in my power to have 
attended more heedfully, there was liberty in the 
principle, the miſtake which influenced the action 
was vincible. | | : An. 
Vi'xc1BLENESS, =. J [from wincible.) 
LLiableneſs to be overcome. Didtonary. 
VincTuRE. . , [vintura, Lat. A 


binding. ailey. 


„* 


ö VI N DET LAL. adj. [ vindemia, Latin. 


Belonging to a vintage. wy 
To VINDE MIATE. v., 3. [vindemia, Lat.) 
To gather the vintage. 
Nos vindemiate, and take your bees 2 te 
- expiration of this mont. i a * 
VINDEMIATION. . /+ Le, Lec 
Grape- gathering. 5 ' 
ND] N vindico, Lat.] 
Jo juſtify; ; to maintain. 
1: To juſtify ; to ſupport 3 ; 
1 Wikis 0 reſpondent denigh any . 


| laneus Hg of Shine eye doth warrant me. Lal. 


* 


' 2 propoſition 3 i. &s £ muſt make that propefi- | 
don the conelufion of His next ſyllogiſm. | 
N Watts's Improvement of the Mind. | 
revenge; to avenge, © 
- To added, how far an holy war is | 
© be purſued ; whether to enforce a new-belief, | 
' and to windicate Of puniſh infidelity, ' © Bacon, ; 
Man is not more inclinable to obey God than | 
man; but God is more powerful to exact ſubjection, 1 
and to vindicate rebellion. - Pearſon on the Creed. | 
The more numergas the offenders are, the more . 
his juſtice is concerned to vindicate RT - 

| miotjons 
Afemble ours, and all the Theban race, 
To vindicate on Athens thy diſgrace. Dryden. | 
To aſſert; to claim with efficacy. 
5 Never any touch'd upon this way, which * 

poet juſtly has vindicated to himſelf, 
Dryden's Preface to Ovid. | 

The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 

From all the world ſhall indicate her trade. Dryd. 
4. To clear; to protect from cenſure. - ] 
God's ways of dealing with us are by propo- 
tion of terrors and promiſes. To theſe is added 
the authority of the commander, windicated from | 
our neglect by the interpoſition of the greateſt 
figns and wonders, in the hands of his prophets, | 


8 pan * 


aud of his Son. | . ammond. | 
I may aſſert eternal providence, | 
And vindicate the ways of God to man. Milton. 


Yixpica"TION. #. /. [windication, Fr. 
from vindicate.] Defence; aſſertion ; 
juſtification. | 
This is no vindication of her conduct. She fill ] 
adds a mean part, and, through fear, becomes an 
accomplice in endeavouring to betray the Greeks. 
; Broome. 
Vixod1'caTIVE. adj, [from windicate.] 
- Revengeful ; given to revenge. |} 
He, in heat of action, | 
I; more windicative than jealous love. Shakeſpeare) | 
Publick revenges are for the moſt part fortunate ; 
but in private revenges it is not ſo. Vindicative 
perſons live the life of witches, who, as they are 
miſchievous, ſo end they unfortunate, Bacon. | 
The fruits of aduſted choler, and the eyaporations | 
of a vindicative ſpirit. Howel. 
Do not too many believe no zeal to be ſpiritual, 
but what is cenſorious or windicative ? whereas 
no zeal is ſpiritual, that 13 not alſo charitable, 
8 phe Spratt s Sermons. 
Diſtinguiſn betwixt a paſſion purely windicative, 
and thoſe counſels where divine juſtice avenges the 
innocent. 2 L'Erange. 
Vinpica'Tor. 2. /½ [from windicate.] 
One who vindicates ; an aſſertor. 
He treats tyranny, and the vices attending it, 
with the utmoſt rigour; and conſequently a noble 
ſoul is better pleaſed with a jealous windicator of 
Roman liberty, than with a temporizing poet. 


8 


en. 
VixDICATORY. adj. [from windicator.] 


1. Punitory ;. performing the office of ven- 
geance, | V 
| The afflictions of Job were no windicatory pu- 
viſuments to tale vengeance of his fins, but pro- 
batory chaſtiſements to make trial of his grac2s. 

Bramball's Anſwer to Hobbes. 

2, Defenſory ; juſtificatory, 2 

Vixor'cTive. ad. I from vindicta, Lat.] 
Given to revenge; revengefuuu. 

I am wvindifive enough to force by force. V 

| - Dryden. 1 

Auguſtus was of a nature too windiive, to have 
contented himſelf with ſo ſmall a revenge. Dryden. 

Suits are not reparative, but vinditive, when | 

©) are commenced againſt inſolvent perſons. . 


v. g 5 Kettlewwell. 
"NF. 7. , [wvinea, Latin.] The plant 
that bears the grape. 


* 


The flower conſiſts of many leaves placed ina} V 
3 E e 
lar order, and expanding in form of -a roſe: 


= 
= 


and the fruit is produced in bunches. 


ſpring, from whence it had the name of miller's 
grape. 6. Is what is called in Burgundy Pincau, 


muſcat. 


VinernETTER. . / from vine and ret. 


Vi'neGaR. 2. / [vinaigre, French. ] 
1. Wine grown ſour ; eager wine. 


2. Any thing really or metaphorically ſour. 


That they I not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile. 
ey | | | Shakeſpeare. 
Vr'nnewep, or Finney. adj. Mouldy. 


* 


BIN 
* 2 . E. 
the ovary, which. ie Gtuated in the bottom of the 
flower, becomes a round fruit, full of juice, and 
contains many mall ſtones in each. The tree is 
climbing, ſending forth claſpers at the joints, by 
which it faſtens itſelf to what plant ftands near it, 
The ſpecies 
are, 1. 1 vine, commonly called the claret 

grape. 2. The Ju . 

grape, vulgarly ed the Lanta 4. The 
rſley-leaved grape. 5. The millet's grape. This 

is called the, Burgundy in England : the leaves of 

this ſort are very much powdered with white in the 


and at Orleans, Auverna: it makes very good 
wine. 7. The white chaſſelas, or royal muſc1- 
dine: it is a large white grape: the juice is very 
rich. 8. The black chaſſelas, or black moſca- 


dine: the juice is very rich. 2 The redichaf- | 
T 


ſelas, or reg muſcadine. 30. burlake grape 
11. The white muſcat, or white Frontiniac. 
12. The red Frontiniac. 13. The black Fronti- 
niac. 1g. The damaſk grape. 15. The white 
ſweet water. 16, The black ſweet water. 17. The 
white muſcadine, 18. The raiſin grape. 19. The | 
Greek grape. 20, The 
St, Peter's grape, or heſperian- 22. The malmſey 
grape. 23. The malmſey muſcadine. 24. The 
red Hamburgh grape. 25. The black Hamburgh, 
or warmer grape. 26. 
27. The white muſcat, or Frontiniac of Alexan- 
dria; called alſo the Jeruſalem muſcat and groſs 
28. The 
Alexandria. 29. The white melie grape. 30. The 
white morillon. 31. The Alicant grape. 32. The 
white Auvernat. 33+ The grey Auvernat. 34. The 
raiſin muſcat. The late duke of Tuſcany, who was 
very curious in collecting all the forts of Italian and 
Greek grapes into his vineyards, was poſleſſed of 


The wine-prop elm, the poplar never dry. 
f Fairy Queen. 
In her days every man ſhall eat in ſafety, 
Under his own wine, what he plants. Shakeſpeare. 
The captain left of the poor to be wine-dreflers, 
2 Kings, xxv. 
Depending vises the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, 


ope. 


A worm that eats vine leaves. 


Vinegar is made by ſetting the veſſel of wine 
againſt the hot ſun; and therefore winegar will not 
burn, much of the finer parts being wr Bacon. 

Heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſour. 

Pope. 


Some laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, 
And others of ſuch 1 aſpect, 


Aiinſwortb. 
I'NEYARD, 2. / | pinzeand, Saxon. }\ 


A ground planted with vines. 
Let us not live in France; let us quit all, 
And give our vineyards to a batb'rous people. Shak. 
Though ſome had fo ſurfeited in the vineyards, 
and with the wines, that ches had been left be- 
hind, the generofity of the Spaniards ſent them all 
home again. _ Clarendon. 
1'NOUS, adj. | from vinum, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the qualities of wine; conſiſting of 
wine. 9 | 
The motion of the oily drops may be in part 
due to ſome partial ſolution made by the vino 


3. The Corinth 1 
0 The-winner may draw what religion he pleàſes. 
4 e 


| 
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ans + 
Tue bet wines are in the drieft « 
'F 
And half the vintage of the year our own. Waller. 


Our firſt ſucceſs. in war make Bacchus crown, 


: | UNTAGER: . 7. from vintage. ] | He 
who gathers the vintage. Ainfworth. 


who ſells wine. 


— 
. 
- 


: 


* 


The vie by mixing poiſon with his wines 
deſtroys more . — * 2 diſeaſe,” | 
| : > Td p | „ Swift. 
x TRT. n. % The place where wine is 
LE 1 Ainſworth. 
Vr'or. 1. , [violle, Fr. viola, Ital.] A 
ſtringed inftrument of muſick. | 
My tongue's uſe is to me no more, F 
Shakeſpcares- 


= w# — 


Than an unſtringed viel, or a har 
: . To ſtrain a firipg, ftop it with the finger, as 
in the necks of lutes and wiol;. Bacon. 


3 trembling lute ſome touch, ſome ſtrain the 


| grape. 21. The 


; 


he Switzerland grape. | 


muſcat, or Frontiniac of | 


þ 


. upwards of three hundred ſeveral varieties. Miller. 


With purple cluſters bluſhing through the green. | 


, 


— 1 


ö 


vial belt. Drayton. 
Loud o'er the reſt Cremona's trump det ſound 3 
Me ſofter airs befit, and ſofter ſtrings ; 
Of lute, or viol, {tif more apt for mournful things. 
| LEY 8 Milton. 
VIoLABTZ. adj. { from violabilis, Lat.] 
Such as may be violated or hurt. 
ViorAa'ceous. adj, [from viola, Lat,] 
Reſembling violets. 48; 
To VrOLATE, v. 4. [wviobs, Lat.] 
1. To injure; to hurt. 
Is queſtion thy bold entrance, 
Employ'd to Hiolate the ſſeep of thoſe 
Whoſe dwelling God hath planted here in bliſs. 
| a | Milton. 
Kindneſs for man, and pity for his fate, 
May mix with bliſs, and yet not wic/ate. - Dryden. 
4 $68 * Ceaſe » 
To know, what known will violate thy peace. Popr. 
2. To infringe; to break any thing ve- 
nerable, FE 
Some of violated vows | 
*Twixt the ſouls of friend and friend. Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe offences which are by their ſpecial qualities 
breaches of ſupernatural laws, do alſo, for that they 
are generally evil, violate in general that principle 
of reaſon, which willeth univerſally to fly from 
| evil. | Hookers 
Thoſe reaſonings which, by vialating common 
ſenſe, tend to ſubvert every principle of rational 
belief, to ſap the foundations df truth and ſcience, 
and to leave the mind 'expoſed to all the horrors of 
ſcepticiſm. _. | T © Bedttice 
3. To injure by irreverence. 
I would vialate my own arm rather than a ehurch, 


' 8 Brown. 

Forbid to wiolate the ſacred fruit, Meiktone 
4. To raviſh ; to deflower. | 
The Sabine's wivlated charms | 

Obſcur'd the glory of his riſing arms. Priæ. 


Viol TIOx. 2. f, [wiolatio, Lat.) 
t. Infringement or injury of ſomething 
ſacred or venerable. 

Their right conceit that to perjury vengeance 
is due, was not without good effect, as touching 
the courſe of their lives, who feared the wilful 
violation of oaths. Hobler. 

Men, who had no other guide but their reaſon, 


Tirime. ; nf” a 
2. Rape; the act of deflowering. 
If your pute maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation. Shakeſpeare, 
V1or a"ToR. 1. J. [ violator, Lat.] 


ſpirit» | 0 Baoeyle. 
| Water will imbibe 

The ſmall remains of ſpirit, and acquire 

A winous flavour. Philips. 


I'NTAGE, 2. /. [vinage, Fr.] The pro- 
Jace of ihe. vive for the her. 


ſacred. | 


May ſuch places, built for divine worſhip, derive 


a a blefling upon the head of the builders, as laſting 
as the curſe that never fails to reſt upon the ſacri- 
legigus violafors of them! South. 

| 302 2», A 


aue. 


VI NTNE. 2. , from vinum, Lat.] One 


| conſidered the violation of an oath to be a gteat. 


1. One who injures or infringes ſomething 


5. Injury; infringement. 
i We cannot, without offering violence to all re- 
cords divine and human, deny an univerſal deluge. | 


| Burnet. 
6. Forcible defloration. | 
VroLEnT. adj. [ violentus, Lat.] 9 
1. Foreible; acting with ſtrength. 

A violent croſs wind blows. 


2. Produced, or continued by force. 


$5. Unſeaſonably vehement. 


| VrotenTLY. adv. [from wiolent.] With 
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| | fu WET ws bd eng texture ſts parts, tbe id. elde! f. Locke ©, 
raidings and infuls! && © Clarifo. | VIOLIN. ». /.; [violon,, Fr. from wisl.] | 


VroLigxces. . , ¶ violentia, Latin.} 
1. Force ; ſtrength applied to e 
To be impriſon d in the viewleſs wind, | 

And blown with reſtleſs violence about, Shakeſp. 
| All the ts 
At leaft had gone to wreck, difturb'd and torn 
Wich violence of this conflict, had not ſoon 
Tb Eternal hung his golden ſcales, Milton. 
2. An attack; an aſſault ; a murder. 
A noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb 
And ſhe, too deſperate, would not go with me ; 
But, as it ſeems, did violence on herſelf. Shakeſp. 
3. Outrage; unjuſt force. | 
Brie i'd at his heart, when looking down he fa 
The whole earth fill'd with violence; and all fleſh 
Corrupting each their way. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. Eagerneſs; vehemence. | 
F | That ſeal | 
You aſk for with ſuch wie/ence, the king 
Wich his own Band gave me. Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


The poſture we find them in, according to his 
doctrine, muſt be looked upon as unnatural and 
violent; and no wiolent ſtate can be perpetual. 

J | Burnet. 
3. Not natural, but brought by force. 

Conqueror death diſcovers them ſcarce men; 

Violent or ſhameful death their due reward, Milton. 
4. Aſſailant; acting by force. 

Some violent hands were laid on Humphry's life, 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

A foe ſubtile or wiolent. Milton. 

We might be reckoned fierce and violent, to 
tear away that, which, if our mouths did con- 
demn, our conſciences would ftorm and repine 
thereat. | Hooker: 

The covetous extortioner ſhould remember, that 
ſuch wiolents ſhall not take heaven, but hell, by 
force. | Decay of Piety. 

6. Extorted ; not voluntary. 
How ſoon unſay | 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void! Milton. 


force; forcibly; vehemently, 
Temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus wiolently redreſs. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Flame, burneth more violently towards the ſides, 
| than ts the midſt, | Bacon. 
Ancient privileges muſt not, without great ne- 
ceſſities, be revoked, nor forfeitures be exacted 
wIRlently, nor penal laws urged rigorouſly, 
| Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
VIoLET. 2. / [ violette, Fr. viola, Lat.] 
A flower. | | 
It hath a polypetalous anomalous ftower, ſome- 
what refembling the papilionaceous flower z for its 
two upper 
fide ones wings; but the lower one, which 
ends in a tail, reſembles the iris. 
empalement ariſes the pointal, which becomes a 


three-cornered fruit opening into three parts, anc | 


Full of roundiſh ſeeds. There are nine ſpecies. 
| 7 Miller. 
When daifies pied, and violets blue, 
De paint the meadows much bedight. Shakeſpeare. 
Sweet echo, ſweeteſt nymph, that liu'ſt unſeen 
By flow Meander's margent green, . 


Praiſe with timbrels, organs, flutes; 


FIOLONGELLO. . el Tralian.] A 
m 


tals repreſent the ſtandard, - the two | 
Out of the þ 


an not bor fimple-jdea, Whither ue mik 


| I a ſtringed inſtrument of mu- 


Praiſe with wiolins and lutes. | Sandys.| 
Sharp violins proclaim © _ 5 
heir jealous pangs and deſperation, 


For the fair diſdainful dame. | 


on the viol. 


ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. - 
VIPER. 2. / | vipera, SY ty Tit 
1. A ſerpent of that ſpecies which brings 


ſonous. 
A wiper came out of the heat, and faſtened on 
| his hand. | Acht, xxvili. 3. 
He'll gall of aſps with thirſty lips ſuck in; 
The viper's deadly teeth ſhall pierce his ſkin. 
. Sandys. 


Viortsr. a. % [from wiol.] A player | 


its you ng alive, of which many are poi- | 


>uppoe Gan 
Devoutiy lng in his ſeat * 


-34 eh 2 virye, with decent pride, 


men. 
valiant; a 


29 


! 


place ſuch great confidence, as to be no more afraid 


This is no other than axungia viperina, preſent! 
rubbed into 1 _ os 7 2 ; Derbam, 
2. Any thing miſchievous. 
Were is this viper, 
That would depopulate the city, and | | 
Be every man himſelf? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
VI PERINE. adj. [wiperinus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a viper. | 


per.] Having the qualities of a wiper, 
| My tender years can tell, 
Civil difſention is a vip'rous worm, 


That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 


T ' Shakeſpeare. 
We are peremptory to diſpatch 
This vip rous traitor. | Shakeſpeare. 
Some vip' rous critick may bereave 
Th' opinion of thy worth for ſome defect. 
Daniel's Muſophilus. 
Vieer's buglo/ſ+. n. J. [echium, Lat. A 
plant. | | 
Each flower is ſucceeded by four ſeeds, which 
are in form of a wiper's head. Miller. 
Vieer's graſs. u. %. | ſcorzonera, Lat.] A 
plant, | | 
VIRAGO. 1. J. [Latin.] 


1. A female warriour ; a woman with the 
qualities of a man. | 


manly lady, with a majeſtic and grave countenance, 
| | Peacham. ö 
To arms ! to arms ! the fierce wirapo cries, 


2. It is commonly uſed in deteſtation 
an 1mpudent turbulent woman. 


A fort of little ancient French poem, 
that confiſted, only of two rhymes and 
| ſhort verſes, with ſtops. LUZ Acad. 
The mournful muſe in mirth now liſt ne maſk, 
As the was wont in youngth and ſummer days; 
But if thou algate luſt like virelays, N A 
And looſer ſongs of love to underſong. Spenſer. 


Viper-catchers have a remedy, in which they | 


of the bite of a wiper, than of a common puncture. | 


VirErOUs. adj, [wipereusr, Lat. from vi- 


V# 


Melpomene is repreſented like a wirago or 


And ſwift as lightning to the combat flies. ** 
or | 


Vi RELAY. 2. /. [virelay, virelai, Fr.] 


This aspect Fü bed fear'd the 
The dest regarded virgins — 
Sha 
| ___ Senſeleſs bauble ! e 
Art thou a feodary for th 
Shak 's Cymbe 
The damſel was very falt, H 2 
; | Angelo is an adult'rous thief, 
An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Shakeſpeare, 
Nel 8 
N At which a wirgin hides her face. Croley 
2. A woman not a mother, 
Vet virgin of Proſerpina from Jove. Mil | 
k fon, 
3. Any thing untouched or unmingled ; 
Tapers of white wax, commonly ca 
wax, burn with leſs ſmoke than common yellow 
Baeyle. 
1 have found virgin earth in the peat-marie. of 
eſhire. Wedward, 
which I weighed together with the wirgin-mould, 
Derbam. 
is in Auguſt. 
Thence down amain by Leo and the Virgin. 
Vrrcrv. adj. Befitting a virgin; ſuit- 
able to a virgin; maidenly. 
roſed over with the virgin crimſon of modeſty, if 
the deny the appearance of a naked blind boy ? 


is act, and look 
So wirgin-like without ? 1 
Geneſis, XX1V, 16, 
ch lefs can that have any 
Unuſual, 
Likeſt to Ceres in her prime, 
any thing pure; as, virgin honey, 
- 
wax. / 
| Below the upper was a deep bed of ſand only, 
: 
4. The fign of the zodiac in which the ſun 
| f 
Milton. 
Can you blame her then, being a maid, yet 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


What ſays the ſilver with her virgin hue ? Shak, 
With eaſe a brother overcame 
The formal decencies of virgin ſhame. Conley, 


As I look upon you all to be ſo many great bleſ- 
ſings of a married ſtate ; ſo I leave it to your choice, 
either to do as I haye done, or to aſpire after higher 
degrees of perfection in a virgin ſtate of life. Law, 

To VreGin. F. x. [a cant word.] To 
play the virgin. | 
| | | A kiſs 
Long as my exile, fxeet as my revenge, 
I carried from thee, my dear; and my true lip 
Hath wirgin'd ite'er fince. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
VI'RGINAL, adj. [from wirgin.] Maidey ; 
. maidenly ; pertaining to a virgin. 
On the earth more fair was never ſeen, 
Of chaſtity and honour virginal. Fairy Queen. 
| Tears wirginal | 
Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 
And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 
Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. Shak. 
Purity is [a ſpecial part of this ſuperſtructure, 
reſtraining of all _ of the —— the 
wn limits of conjugal or virginal chaſtity. 
125 LEP We, Faadementah 
Ta Virnrcinal. wv. u. To pat; to ſtrike 
as on the virginal. A cant word. 
Still virginalling upon thy palm. Shakeſpeare. 
VIRGIN AL. 2. / | more uſually wvirginals, 


The band of flutes began to play, 
To which a lady ſung a wirelays 
And ſtill at every cloſe ſhe would: repeat 
The burden of the ſong, The daiſy is ſo _—_ 
Vi'renT. adj. [wirens, Lat.] Green; 
not faded. | ; n 


In theſe, yet freſh and wirent, they carve out the 


* 
+ 


„„ „ . 


Aud in the wielet-embroider't vale. Milton, 


A muſical inſtrument ſo called, becaule 
commonly uſed by young ladies. 
- The muſician hath produced two meansof ſtrain- 
ing ſtrings. The one is ſtopping them with * 
| finger, as in the necks of lutes and viols; 
other is the ſhortneſs of the ſtring, as in 1 
Ding © | 4 8 1 
Vino ITT. v. , [virginitas, Latin. 


figures of men and women. Brown's Vulgnr Err. Maidenhead; unacquaintance with m You 
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To VISTVATE. v. a. [from virtue. ] To 
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145 The virtuous bezear is taken from che bead I. Tro 44 f 
un feedeth upon the mountains and that with- by ia; ugio 79. 8222 ME 
| out virtue from thoſe that feed in the vallies. | * lle N 41 
ini of itſelf 4 Medicinal eſſicacy. „ 1 Tf Ris occaſion were not virtuous,” F _ 
thatwhich is choſen in order An eſſay writer muſ practiſe the chymical me- 1 * not urge Tn ly faithfully. 7 | 
* chod, and give the wirtut of a full draught in a few e eee eee * 
Taylor. | drops. What ſhe. wills co do or ſay, F324 
. | Wo ; p Is wiſeſt, wirt diſcreeteſt, beſt. Milton. 
1 ] Belonging 5. Efficacy ; r. Before virtue is uſed | N e 
to man; not puerile N , 2 | ſometimes E and ſometimes in; by in | One virtuous rarely found, oy ts Ha 
ALI TT. # I virilitò, Fr. uirilitas, virtue is meant 5 . | That in domeſtick good combines: 
V1 8 81 |_ 5 meant in con/equence of the vir | 
Lat. from viride. ] I tue. | r e | Happy that houſe | his way to peace is ſmooth. 


anhood; character of man. 
2 1 lady made generous advances to the borders 
2. Power of procreation. »4 
| great climaQerical was paſt, before they 
begat children, or gave am teſtimony of their vi- 
rility ; for none begat children before the age of 


ſixty-five» | | 8 , Brown. | 
Vinwt LIONs a. J. properly vermilion. Al 
red colour. . GWE, 


A gle, the faireſt Nais of the flood, 

With a wermilion dye his temples ſtain' d. Roſcom. 

VieTUal. adj. [virtuel, Fr. from vir- 
tue.] Having the efficacy without the 
ſenſible or material part. 

Metalline waters have virtual cold in them. Put 
therefore wood into ſmith's water, and try whether 
it will not harden. _ HIST Bacon. 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition, without 
communication of ſubſtance. Bacon, 

Love not the heav*nly ſpirits ? And how their love 
Expreſs they ? by looks qnly ? or, do they mix 
Irradiance ? virtual, or immediate touch? Milton. 

Every kind that lives, 1 
Fomented by his virtual pow'r, and warm'd. Milt. 


Neither an actual or virtual intention of the | 


mind, but only that which may be gathered from 
the outward acts. PE Stilling fleet. 
VIX TVA LIT Y. 2. . [from virtual,) Ef. 
i grain of cotn there lieth dormant a 
virtuality of many other, and from thence ſome- 
times proceed an hundred ears. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Vi'aTUALLY, adv. from wirtual.] In 


effect, though not materially. - + 
They are virtually contained in other words till 
continued. Hammond s Fundamentals. 
Such is our conſtitution, that the bulk of the 
pſu virtually give their approbation to every 
hing they are bound to obey. iſon. 


make efficacious, Not uſed, 

Potable gold ſhould be endued with a capacity 

of being aſſimilated to the innate heat, and radical 

moifture z or at beaſt wirtuated with a power of 

generating the ſaid eſſentials. Harvey. 

VFRTUE. 2. /. { wirtus, Latin.]! 

1. Moral goodneſs : oppoſed to vice. 

Either I 'm miſtaken, or there is virtue in that 
Falſtaff, | 

It there 's a power above us, 

And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works, he muſt delight in virtue, 

And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 

| diſon. 

Virtue only makes our bliſs below. — 

The character of prince Henry is improved by 

Sbakeſpeare; and through the veil of his vices and 


irregularities, we ſee a dawn of greatneſs and wir- | 


tue. Shakeſpeare Illuſtrated. 


2, A particular moral excellence. 
In Belmont is a lady, 
And ſhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wond'rous virtues. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Remember all his virtues, : 
And ſhew mankind that goodneſs is your care. Add. 
3. Medicinal quality. 340% 
All bleft ſecrets 
All you unpubliſh'd. virtues of the earth, 


Pope. 


_ 


6, Acting power . 


Shakeſpeare. | 


* 


higher region than other mortals. 
Virtuoſo, the Italians call a man who loves the 


| 


1 


Be aidant and remediate, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


* 


7. Secret agency efficacy, without viſible 


8. Bravery ; valour. 


9. Excellence; that which 


10. One of the orders of the celeſtial hie- 


VI ATU EL ESS. adj, [from wirtue.] 


2. Not having efficacy ; without operating 


If neither words nor herbs will do, II ay | 
ſtones ;; for there 's a virtue in them. L*Eftrange. 

Where there is à fall 3 to pleaſe God, 
there, what a man can do, , by virtue thereof, 
be accepted. | ih 6 South. 

They are not ſure, by virtue of ſyllogiſm, that 
the concluſion certainly follows from the ay 2% 
"This they ſhall attain, partly in virtue of the 


| 


. 


n | 

| He uſed to travel through Greece, by 
this fable, which procured him reception in all the 
towns. 0 ; Addiſon. 


Jeſus knowing that virtue had gone out of him, 
turned him about. | Mark, v. 30. 


or material action. 40 
She moves the body, which ſhe doth poſſeſs; 
Vet no part toucheth, but by virtues touch. Davies. 


Truſt to thy ſingle virtue; for thy ſoldiers 
Took their diſcharge. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

The conqueſt of Paleſtine with fipgular virtue 
they performed, and held that kingdom ſome few 
generations. - Raleigh, 


gives excel- 
lence. | 


In the Greek poets, as alſo in Plautus, the eco- | 


nomy of poems is better obſerved than in Te- 
rence z who thought the ſole grace and virtue of 
their fable, the ſticking in of ſentences, as ours do 
the forcing in of jeſts. Ben Jonſon. 


rarchy. | 
Thrones, dominations, princedome, wirtues, 
pow'rs. Milt ON. 


A winged wirtve through th' etherial ſky, 
From orb to orb unwearied doſt thou fly, Ticked. 


1. Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue. 


qualities, 


| | 
All ſecond cauſes, together with nature herſelf, 
{| without that operative faculty which God gave 


them, would become altogether ſilent, wirtucieſs, 
and dead, Raleigh. 
Virtueleſs ſhe wiſh'd all herbs and charms, 
Wherewith falſe men increaſe their patients' harms. 
| | Fairfax. 


tueleſs 


VIRTUO'SO. n./. [Italian.] A man ſkill- 
ed in antique or natural curioſities; a 
man ſtudious of painting, ſtatuary, or 
architecture. 
Methinks thoſe generous virtagſi dwell in a 
Glanville, 


noble arts, and is a critick in them. And amongſt 
our French painters, the word wertueux is under- 
Rood in the ſame fignification. Dryden. 


This building was beheld with adnifration by 
| Tatler. | 

Showers of rain are now met with in every wa- 
: ter-work ; and the wirtuoſos of France covered a 


the wirtuoſi of that time. 


Addiſen. 


' 


2. [Applied to a woman.] 


3. Done in conſequence of moral 


. 


Some would make thoſe glorious creatures wir- | 
. AMHgkewill. | 


4. Efficacious; 


Milton. - 


Ml. Vince there is that neceſſity of it for God's ſer- 


vice all virtwcus ends, it cannot in its own - 
awry thing offenkife tha unlawful to us. 
Chaſte. 
Miſtreſs Ford, the modeſt wife, the virus 
creature, that hath the jealous fool to her huſband | 


8 . 
ineſs. 


called to a virtuous life, and w | 
ous things God has done for you, and to make 
you in love with every thing that can promote his 


glory. 1 1 
Before her gates, hill- wolves and lions lay; a 
Which with her wirtzous drugs fo tame the made, 

That wolf nor Non would one man invade. © 


92 | $47 % ; Chapman. 

With one wirtzousouch,. th* arch-chemic ſun 
Produces, with terreſtrial humour mix d, | 
Here in the dark, ſo many precious things. Milten. 
5. Having wonderful or eminent properties. 

＋ Out of his hand ' -: 

That virtuous ſteel he rudely ſnatch'd away. Spenſer. 
Lifting up his virtucus ſtaff on high, 
He ſmote the ſea, which calmed was with . 

He own'd the wirtuous ring and glaſs. Milton. 
6. Having medicinal qualities. 

Some obſerve that there is a virtuos bezoar, 
and another withogt virtue; the virtucus is taken 
from the beaſt that feędeth where there are theria- 
cal he: vs ; and that without virtue, from thoſe that 
feed where no fuch herbs are. Bacon. 

The ladies ſought around 


They ſqueez' d the juice, and cooling ointment: 
made. . | Dryden. 


a virtuous manner; according to the 
rules of virtue. | 

The gods are my witneſſes, I defire to do virtu- 
4 Sidney. 


how to die, than they had done before how to live. 
wi Hooker. 
They that mean wirtuouſly, and yet do ſo, 


Not from gray hairs authority doth flow, 


But our paſt life, when wirtuouſly ſpent, 

Muſt to our age thoſe happy fruits preſent. Denham. 
The coffeeman has a little daughter four years 

old, who has been wirtuouſly educated. ' Addiſon. 


Vi'xTuousNEss.-n. / [from wirtuous.} 


| - The ſtate or character of being virtuous. 


Þ Many other adventures are intermeddled ; 28 

the love of Britomert, aud wirtuouſneſs' of Bel- 
_ phizbe; and the laſciviouſneſs of Helenora. Spenſer. 
VI KUL EN GE. Ia. /; | from virulent.] 
VrruLEnNCY.y Mental poiſon; malig- 
Diſputes in religion are mingled with virulency 


little vault with artificial how. 


| lence had highly diſobBged bim. 


* Spenſer. - 


For virtuous herbs ; which gather'd from theground, | 


V1's TUOUSLY. adv. [from virtue, In 


n ſum, they taught the world no leſs wirtuouſly + 


The devil their virtue tempts not, they tempt heav'n. 


Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow 3 


nity ; acrimony of temper; bitterneſs. 


Men by unworthy malice and. impotent _ 
Fell. 
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When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She ll flea thy wolfith viſage. Shakeſp, King Lear. 
| Whereto ſerves mercy, 
But to confront the wiſage of offence ? 
| | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
With hoftile frown, | 
And wiſage all inflam'd, firſt thus began. 
By the rout, that made the hideous roar, 
His gory viſage down the ſtream was fent ; 
Down the ſwift Hebrus to the Leſbian ſhore. Milt. 
Love and beauty till that wiſage grace; 
Death cannot fright em from their wented place. 
a Waller. 


To VISCERATE, v. 4. [viſcera, Latin.] 
To embowel ; to exenterate. 


VFSCID. adj. [viſtidus, Latin.] Gl 
nous; tenacious. 


Visci'piTty. 2. /. [from vi/cid.] 
1. Glutinouſneſs ; tenacity ; ropineſs. 

This motion in ſome human creatures may be 
weak, in reſpe& to the wiſcidity of what is taken, 
ſo as not to be able to propel it. Arbuthnot. 

2. Glutinous concretion. 
Qatharticks of mercurials precipitate the wiſcidi- 
ties by their ſtypticity. Flyer. 
Visco'siTyY. 2. . [wiſcoſete, Fr. from 
Vviſcous.] 
1. Glutinouſneſs; tenacity. 
The air being mixed with the animal fluids, 
determines their condition as to rarity, denſity, 
viſceſity, tenuity. : Arbuthnet. 
2. A glutinous ſubſtance. 

A tenuous emanation, or. continued effluvium, 
after ſome diſtance, retracteth unto itſelf, as is 
obſervable in drops of ſyrups, and ſeminal wiſcoſi- 

ties. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


VISCOUNT. 4. / [vicecomes, Latin.] 

Viſcount ſigniſies as much as ſheriff; between 

. which two words there is no other difference, but 
that the one comes from our conquerors the Nor- 
mans, and the other from our anceſtors the Sax- 
ons. Viſcount alſo ſignifies a degree of nobility 
next to an earl, which is an old name of office, but 

a new one of dignity, never heard of amongſt us 
till Henry VI. his days. | Coeuil, 


'Visco'unTEss. 2. [ ö from wiſcount. 
Viſcount and wiſcounteſs are pronounced 
vicount and wicounteſs.] The lady of a 
viſcount ; a peereſs of the fourth order. 
Vi'scous. adj. [vi/queux, Fr. viſcgſus, 
Lat.] Glutinous; ſticky ; tenacious. 
The cauſe of the ſcouring virtue of nitre is, 
that it hath a ſubtile ſpirit, which ſevereth and di- 


videth any thing that is foul and viſcous. 
Holly is of ſo v 


| dime o the bark, 


uti- | 


« . 


1 
. 


iſcous a juice as they make bird- 
8 * Bacon, 


Milton. 


| 


Bacon. | 
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1. Perceptible by the eye. 

On this mount he appeared ; under this tree 
Stood wiſible; and TI l | 
Here with him at this fountain talk'd, Milton. 

Each thought was viſible, that roll'd within, 

As through a cryſtal caſe the figur'd hours are ſean, 
; Dryden. 

A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre 
with great advantage; but if he degenerate from 
his line, the leaſt ſpot is viſible on ermine. Dryd. 

What 's true beauty, but fair Virtue's face, 
Virtue made viſible in outward grace? Young. 
2. Diſcovered to the eye. 

If that the heavens do not their viſble ſpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 
Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf, 

Like monſters of the deep. - Shakeſp. King Lear. 
3- Apparent; open ; conſpicuous. 

The factions at court were greater, or more 

viſible than before, Clarendon. 


V1's1BLENESs. 2. /. [from vi/ible.] State 
or quality of being viſible. 


VT's1BLY. ado. | from wi/fible.) In a man- 


ner perceptible by the eye. 


little longer than the revolution of the equator ; ſo 
much as is occaſioned by the advance of the ſun 
in his annual contrary motion along the ecliptick. 
Holder. 
By the head we make known more wiſibly our | 
ſupplications, our threatenings : enough to ſee the 
face, and to underſtand the mind at half a word. 
; Dryden. 


VISION. ». /. Lofts, Fr. vi/fo, Latin.] 
ty 


1. Sight; the faculty of ſeeing. | 
Anatomiſts, when they have taken off from the 
bottom of the eye that outward. and moſt thick 
coat called the dura mater, can then ſee through 
the thinner coats, the pictures of objects lively 
painted thereon, And theſe pictures, propagated 
by motion along the fibres of the optick nerves 
into the brain, are the cauſe of viſon. 
| Newton's Opticks. 

Theſe theorems being admitted into optics, 
there would be ſcope enough of handling that ſci- 
ence voluminouſly, after a new manner; not only 
by teaching thoſe things which tend to the perfec- 
tion of viſion, but alſo by determining mathemati- 
cally all kinds o 
could be produced by refractions. Nerot. Opticks. 
2. The aQ of ſeeing. | 


[ 
Vifion in the next life is the perfecting of faith 
in this; or faith here is turned into 3 there, 
as hope into enjoying. Ham. Practical Catechiſm. 
a phantom, 
The day ſeems lo 


i 


ng, bat night is odious 3 


No fleep, but dreams; no dreams, but wiſfons 
range, 


Sidney. 


1 


The day being wi/ibly governed by the ſun, is a 


f phenomena of colours which | 


3. A ſupernatural appearance; a ſpectre ; | 
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Te ige 8 have maintained a wa- Lc; Kate or quality of being * cepu | any in a viſion, full of mae , * | 
| among the Hergy, if they had not. too ble by the eye, © e Ws me to leave.mybaſevocation, $6, Hs, vl 
much ereoutaged integiperance of ſpeech, and v. ee e bee f. Le bn To call " Him 9 * 

. f | itu ir party. ned room, ch depen ir v 70 vi is . | 
Wan of pets in W of * ws it | upon the dimneſs of the light they are ee” x} | 5 3 land which he __ men him. — bs 
VizvuLEnT, adj. [ virulent, Fr. virulentus W RK; e 4+ cream ; lomething ſhewn in a dream. 

Latin. U e eee . State et being 8 openly a | Ts dream 3 to a ſleeping, a vi. 

1. Poiſonous; venemous. Bo. 81. COVETSUIS 5 'COMPICUOUUIEN. .,, | on may happen to a waking man 
„IK 3 T uced this as an inſtance againſt the | man, A 

2, Poiſoned in the mind; bitter; malig- ewe gl of the church, and he bringe 3 re 2 cans natural, a vifion mi. 

nannt. 5 x 1 i to prove that it ceaſed to be a true 2 TY 833 5 er, ** confounded. 

, Y. f 1 1 a 7 1 a lend a 1 
* = re - 4 zh ow. [ _ virulewt. J In theſe, the viſibility and example 5 2 The murd' rer 's come; now help, or hg and 
v e $7 ir UE "7 |- - tues will chiefly conſiſt. was. COD "Twas but a ion till, and wifons are t rain. 

VIS AGE. 2. J. f viſage, Fr. viſaggio, Ita- | VISIBLE. . /. Perceptibility by the eye. i 5% Doc. 
, lian. ] Face 3 countenance ; look. "MF Vifibles work upon a loo ing-glafs, which is like * — re ves 22 — to 
is now rarely uſed but with ſome ideas | the pupil of the eye; and audibſes upon the places] of à dream make a true — an the * 

of diſlike or horrour of echo, which reſemble the cavern of the ear. vr | q ocke, 
yy Phebe doth behold | ' Bacon, | V1 STONARY. adj. [vifionnaire, Fr. from 
Her filver viſage in the wat'ry glaſs, X V1's1BLE, adj. [vi/ible, French ; vifivilis, | en.] | 5 k | 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed graſs. Shak. | Latin.) . Affected by phantoms ; diſpoſed to re- 


ceive impreſſions on the imagination. 
No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, 
Or lull to reſt the vifonary maid. 

Bs 87 Pope's Eliſa to Abelart. 
2. Imaginary; not real; ſeen in a dream; 

perceived by the imagination only. 
The hounds at nearer diſtance hoarſely bray'd ; 
The hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary maid. i 
1 58. Dryden, 
If you have any {kill in dreams, let me - 
whether I have the ſame place in the real heart, 
that I had in the wiffonary one. Addiſon, 


Our victories only led us to further vo 
was taken of the ſanguine 


| 


proſpects; ' advan 

temper which ſucceſs had wroughtthe nation up to, 

Swift, 

Vi'sS1ONARY. J. [ viſfonnaire, French,] 

VI sion is T. J One whoſe imagination 
1s diſturbed. 


| This account exceeded all the No@ambuli or 


viſionaries I have met with. 15 Turner. 
| The lovely wiffonary gave him perpetual uneaſi, 
neſs. 4 | 


F. emale Quixotes 
To VISIT. v. a. [vifiter, French; viſits, 
Latin.] 
You muſt go viſſe the lady that lies in.—! 
viſit her with my prayers; but I cannot go thither, 
' | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Virgins viſited by angel pow'rs. Pepe. 
2. [ In ſcriptural language.] To ſend 
good or evil judicially. 
When God. wiſiteth, what ſhall I anſwer him? 
| ob, XxXi. 14. 
Thou ſhalt be viſted of the Lord with thunder. 
| "YR | Iſa. xxix. 6. 
God vit thee in good things. Juditb, xili. 20. 
That venerable body is in little concern after 
what manner their mortal enemies intend to treat 
them, whenever God ſhall vit us with ſo fatal an 
event. 5 Py Stoift, 
3. To ſalute with a preſent. | 
| Samſon wifited his wife with a kid. 
a ud es, XV. I. 
4. To come to a ſurvey, with Judicial au- 
thority. 


The biſhop ough 
in perſon. 


þ 


| ;kt his dioceſe every year 
t to vit his di 7 


2% Vs IT. v. 2. To keep up the inter- 


courſe of ceremonial ſalutations at the 
houſes of each other. 

Whilſt ſhe was under her mother ſhe was forced 
to be genteel, to live in ceremony, to fit up hoes 
at nights, to be in the folly of every faſhion, an 
always wiſiting on Sundays. Laws 


Vr's1T. 3. , [vifite; Fr. from the verb. 


| 


The act of going to ſee ee. 


—_— 


- 
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by would make fewer wi/irz, or not be 
a ped er they would neither of them find 
= ſo hard- to be affected with religion. Law. 
VisIT ABLE. adj. [from vt. Liable ; 
| co be viſited. n Fa 
Alt hoſpitals built fince the reformation, are 
wifitable by the king e chancellor, 


Ayliffe"s Parergon. 
sto ſee another. | 
n. He alone | 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his way, 
Not unperceiv'd of Adam, who to Eve, 
While the great wiſitant approach'd, thus 922 
| . ilton. 


One viſit begins an acquaintance z and When 


the viſitant comes again, he is, no more a ge 

. outÞD. 

Edward the firſt, who had been a wiſtant in 

Spain, upon action in the Holy Land, fixed both 
our pounds by the meaſures of the Eaſt. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. | 


Griev'd that a viſtant ſo long ſhould wait 
Unmark'd, unhonout d, at a mqnarch's gate, | 
Inſtant he flew. Pope's Odyſſey. 

Acquainted with the world, and quite well bred, 
Druſa receives her wviſuants in bed. Ti Young. 

Vis1Ta"TION, #../. [vifito, Latin. 
1. The act of viſiting. | 
4 He comes not 
Like to his father's greatneſs; his approach, 
So out of circumſtance and ſudden, tells us, 

Tis not a viſitation fram'd, but forc'd | 
By need and accident. Shakeſp. Winters Tale. 
What would you with the princeſs ?—— * 

——— Nothing but peace and gentle wiſitaticne 
| N Shakeſpeare. 


| 


O flow'rs, 

My early viſitation, and mylaſt, Milton's Par. Loſt. 
3. [YViftation, Fr.] Judicial viſit or per- 

ambulation. | 
Your grace, in your metropolitical wiſtation, 
hath begun a good work, in taking this into 
your religious conſideration; and you have endea- 
voured a reformation, ; White. 
The biſhop enght to viſit his dioceſe every year 
in perſon, unleſs he omits the ſame becauſe he 
would not burthen his churches z and then ought 
to ſend his arch-deacon, which was the original of 
the arch. deacon's wifitation. Avyliffe. 
4. Judicial evil ſent by God; ſtate of ſuf · 
tering judicial evil. | | 
That which thou doſt not underſtand when thou 
readeſt, thou, ſhalt underſtand in the day of thy 
viſicatiom, For many ſecrets of religion are not 
perceived till they be felt, and arg not felt but in 
the day of a great calamity. : Tay lor. 
5. Communication of divine love. 


2. Object of viſits. 


The moſt comfortable vit God hath ſent | 
men ircm above, have taken eſpecially the times | 


of prayer as their moſt natural opportunities, 
Hooker. 

- . * . | , 1 
Visrraro RIAL. adj, [from wvifitor.] Be- 
longing to a judicial viſitor, | 
Some will have it, that an archdeacon does of 
Common right execute this viſitatorial power in his 
archdeaconry: but others ſay, that an archdeacon 


medum fumplicis ſcrutinii, as being biſhop's vicar. 


VIsiTER. 1. J. [from vt. 
1. One who comes to ſee another. 


th Sed 3 ado to lock up honeſty and honour from 
ae acceſs of gentle viſitors. 


| You ſee this confluence, this great flood of vi- 
ers, 


; fire, wit ür of this degree entertain their vi- 
s With ſtrange rambling diſcourſes of their in- 


. Shakeſpeare. 


„ 


þ 


5% Parergon. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
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N yet I ſhould hardly 11 
to find one iter, If 1 were not able to him | 
with a bottle of wine. - © Swift to Gay. | 


2. [Yifitearr, Fr.] An occaſional judge; 
one who regulates the diſorders of any | 


The wiſiters expelled the orthodox; they, with- 
out ſcruple or ſhame, poſſeſſed themfelves of their 
colleges. 1 | 5 | Wotton. 

To him you muſt your fickly ſtate refer; | 
Your charter claims him as your wiſiter. 

Whatever abuſes have crept into the univerſi- 
ties, might be reformed by ſtrict injunctions to 
the viſitors and heads of houſes. 

Swift's Preject for the Advancement of Religion. | 
Vi'sivs. adj. [, French; — 4 Lat.] 
Formed in the act of ſeeing. | 

This happens when the axis of the vive cones, 
diffuſed from the object, fall not upon the ſame 
plane; but that which is conveyed into one eye 
is more depreſſed or elevated than that which en- 
ters the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
V1'sxomy. =. /. [corrupted from phyfiog- 

m—_ Face; countenance. Not in 95 ; 
| 'Twelye gods do fit around in royal ſtate, 

And Jove in midſt with awful majeſty, . 
Io judge the ſtrife between them ſtirred late: 

Each of the gods by his like viſnomy | 
Each to be known, but Jove above them all, 

By his great looks and pow'r imperial. Spenſer. 
VISOR. z. /. [This word is variouſly 
written, vi/ard, viſar, viſor, wizard, 


age, a kindred word: wifitre, French.) 


A maſk uſed to disfigure and diſguiſe. 
See VIZARD. | 
I fear, indeed, the weakneſs of my government 
before, made you think ſuch a maſk would be 
grateful unto me; and my weaker government 
fince, makes you pull off the viſor. 
This loutiſh clown is ſuch that you never ſaw 
ſo ill-favoured a viſar; his behaviour ſuch, that 
he is beyond the degree of ridiculous, 
By which deceit doth maſk in wiſer fair, 
And caſt her colours dyed deep in grain, 
To ſcem like truth, whoſe ſhape ſhe well can fain. 


But that thy face is, vixcr- like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, | 
I would eſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh, 
Shakeſpeare. 
One wiſer remains, 
And that is Claudio; I know him by his bearing. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The Cyclopy, a people of Sicily, remarkable for 


piece, or vixor. Broeme's Odyſſey. 
Swarms of knaves the vixor quite diſgrace, 

And hide ſecure behind a naked face, , Young. 

V1's0RED. adj. [from wifor.] Maſked. 

Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul de- 

ceiver! _ 

Haſt thou betray'd my credulous innocence * 

With wiſor*d falſhood and baſe forgery? Milton. 


VISTA. u. /. I[Italian.] View; proſpec̃t 
through an avenue. 


In St. Peter's, when a man ſtands under the 
dome, if he looks upwards, he is aſtoniſhed at the 


8 


Garth. | 


| 


Sidney. | 


Sidney. 


Spenſer. | 


cruelty, might, perhaps,.in their wars uſe a head- | 


ſpacious hollow of the cupola, that makes one |. 


has a wiſtatorial power only of common right þ = of the beautifuleſt viſas that the eye can paſs 
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| Nor thinke my hurt offends me ; for my be | 
Can ſoone repoſe in it the viſual fire, Chapman. 


The alt, | | 
No where ſo clear, %d his wiſual ray; —- 


f7 
9 * 


To objects diſtant far. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


Then purg' d with euphraſy and rue | 
The wiſual nerve; for he had much to ſee. Milton. 


VITAL. adj. [ vitalis, Lon] 4 
1. Contributing to life; neceſſary to life. 
His heart, broken with unkindneſs and afflic- 
tion, ſtretehed ſo far beyond his limits with this 
exceſs of comfort, as it was able no longer to keep 


All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair; 
The ſun's mild luſtre warms the vital air. Pope. 
2. Relating to lifſe. 2 

Let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut - - © 
With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach. 
ee | | Shakeſpearts 
On the rock a ſcanty meaſure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel a- pace. Dryden. 
3. Containing life. 12 * 2 
Spirits that live throughout; 
Vital in every part; not as frail man, 
In intrails, heart, or head, livet or reins, 


| On the watry calm 
. His brooding wings the ſpirit of God outſpreads; 
And vital virtue infus'd, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid maſs, Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 


4- Being the ſeat of life. | 
The dart flew on, and pierc'd a vital part. Pope. 


vizor, I prefer wiſer, as neareſt the | 5. So diſpoſed as to live. Little uſed, and 
Latin viſus, and concurring with vi- Gs 


rather Latin than Engliſh. | 
Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirmithe 

birth of the ſeventh month to be vital, that of 

the eighth mortal; but the progreſſion thereto to 


_ . be meaſured by rule. Browns 
6. Eſſential ; chiefly neceſſary. _ 
Know, grief 's vita! part 
Conſiſts in nature, not in art. Bp. Corbet. 


VITALIT v. 2. , from vital.] Power 
of ſubſiſting in life. 5 | 
Whether that motion, vitality and operation 
were by incubation, or how elſe, the manner is 
only known to God. Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
For the ſecurity of ſpecies produced only by ſeed, 
providence hath endued all ſeed with a laſting wi- 
tality, that if by any accident it happen not to ger- 
minate the firſt year, it will continue its fecundity 
twenty or thirty years. r 
VI“ TALLY. adv. [from vital.] In ſuch 
a manner as to give life. 
| The organical ſtructure of human bodies, where- 
by they are fitted to live and move, and be eres 


informed by the ſoul, is the workmanſhip of a m 
wiſe, powerful, and beneficent maker. 

VI'rAls. 2. / | Without the ſingular. J 
Parts eſſential to lifſQGQ. 
By fits my ſwelling grief appears, 

In riſing ſighs, and falling tears, 

That ſhow too well the warm deſires, 

The filent, flow, conſuming fires, . 

Which on my inmoſt wrals prey, 

And melt my very ſoul away. Philips: 


VIi'TBLLARY.. 2. / from witellus, Lats] 
The place where the yolk of the egg 
ſwims in the white. 3:43 

- A.greater difficulty in the doctrine of eggs is, 

how the ſperm of the cock attaineth into every 


7 


through. Aaddiſon on Italy. 
The finiſh'd garden to the view [ge 
Its vifas opens, and its alleys green. | 
Nas opens, Kat — Spring. 
ſight ; exerciting the power of fight ; 
inſtrumental to fight. | 


power of ſight;. and yet, after being replaced, re- 


tent of going here and there. Harvey. 


covered ſight. Bacon s Natural Hiſtery. 


VIsUAL adj. I viſuel, French. ] Uſed in | 


* he ſun in his garden gives him the purity of 


An eye thruft forth ſo as it hangs a pretty diſ- | 
tance by the viſual nerve, hath been without any 


. - egg 3 ſince the viteilary or place of the yolk is very 
„ high. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To VF TIATE. v. 4. [witio, Latm.] To 
- deprave; to ſpoil ; to make leſs pure. 


viſible objects, and of true nature before ſhe was 
| witiated by luxury. FEmelyn's Kalender.. 
The organs of ſpeech are managed by fo —_— 


often ſome what witiated. as. to ſome particular | 


. ſafe his vital ſpirits. \ Sidney. 


4 * *Hh 
Cannot but by annihilating die Milt. Par. Le. 


muſcles, that ſpeech is not eaſily deſtroyed, ts "0 t 
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5 Spirits encountering foul bodzes, and exciting! 


- ® fermentation of thoſe witidted humours, precipi- 
tate into putrid ſevers. H 
Thie undiſtinguiſhing 
the taſte nl readers, and ; Te many of 
them in their judgments, where to approve and 
- where to cenſure, Garth, 
A tranſpoſition of the order of the ſacramental 
words, in ſome men's opinion, viriates baptiſm. 
| 59 7 Ayliffe's Parer . 
VITIATION. '». , [from villate.] De 
' © privation ; corruption. 3 
The foreſaid extenuation of the body is im- 
puted to the blood's witiation by malign putrid va- 
. pours ſmoking throughout the gk x 
R  - Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Te VITILTTIGATE. 


v. 1. | vitioſus and 


_ Grigo, Latin.] To contend in law liti- | 


giouſly and cavillouſly. 
\'ViTiLiTiGA'TION. 2. / [from witiliti- 
gate.) Contention ; cavillation, 
- , u force you, by right ratiocination, 
o leave your witilitigation. -. Hudibras. 
'ViTio'siTY. #. /. [from vitiaſus, Lat.] 
Depravity; corruption. Ed 
He charges it wholly upon the corruption, per- 
verſeneſs, and witio/ity of man's will, as the only 
cauſe that rendered all the arguments his doctrine 
- came clothed with, unſucceſsful. | South, 
-VITIOUS, 2%. | wicieux, Fr. vitioſus, 
Latin.] - 
1. Corrupt; wicked; oppoſite to virtuous. 
It is rather. applied to habitual faults, 
than criminal actions. It is uſed of per- 
ſons and practices. 
Make known ö 
It is no vitious blot, murder, or foulneſs 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Witneſs th' irreverent ſon 
Of him who built the ark; who for the ſhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curſe, 
Servant of ſervants, on his witious race. Milton. 
Wit 's what the witious fear, the virtuous ſhun ; 
By fools tis hated, and by knaves undone. Pope. 
No troops abroad are ſo ill diſciplined as the 
Engliſh; which cannot well be otherwiſe, while 
the common ſoldiers have before their eyes the 
vitious example of their leaders. Swift. 
2. Corrupt ; having phyſical ill qualities. 
When witious language contends to be high, it 
is full of rock, mountain, and pointedneſs. 
TY . Ben Jonſon. 
Here, from the witicus air and ſickly ſkies, 
A plague did on the dumb creation riſe. Dryden. 
_ Vr'TIovusLY, adv. [from witious. ] Not 
virtuouſly ; corruptly. 
Vi'TLiOusNESS. 2. J [from witious.)] Cor- 
ruptneſs; ſtate of being vitious. 
When we in our witiouſneſs grow hard, 
The wiſe gods ſeal our eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
What makes a governor juſtly deſpiſed is witiouſ- 


neſs and ill morals. Virtue muſt tip the preacher's 


| tongue and the ruler's ſcepter with authority. 


South. 
VITREOUS. adj. [ witre, Fr. vitreus, 
Lat.] Glaſſy; conſiſting of glaſs ; re- 
ſembling glaſs. | | 
The hole anſwers to the pupil of the eye; the 
cryſtallize humour to the lenticular glaſs ; the dark 
room to the cavity containing the witreous humour, 
and the white paper co the retina. Ray on the Creat. 
When the phlegm is too viſcous, or ſeparates 
Into too great a quantity, it brings the blood into 
a morbid ftate: this viſcous phlegm ſeems to be 
the witreous petuite of the antients. | 
. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
Vr'TrREOUsSNEss, 2. / [ from witreous, ] 
Reſemblance of glaſs, * 


VITRAITIC ABLE. adj. [from vitrificate.] 
Convertible into glaſs. 
2 | 
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BN aruey. | 40 . 
complaiſance will vitiate We have metals vitrificated, and other materials, 


act of 


| into glaſs, | 


of the glaſs of metal witrified, mixed in the pot of 


| | Grew's Muſeum. 


{To Vitu"PERATE. vv. a. [ vituperer, Fr. 


Blame; cenſure. 
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2 VITRIFICATE: 5. 4. [vitrum and 
Fucio, Latin.] To change into glaſs. 
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beſides thoſe of which you make glas. Bacon. 
VirrIFICA'TION. #. % [witrification, Fr. 
from witrificate.] Production of glaſs ; 
nging, or ſtate of bein 8 
changed into glaſs. 
For vitrification likewiſe, what metals will en- 
dure it? ſo, becauſe witrification is accounted 
2 kind of gen of metals, what vitrifcation will 
admit of turning back again, and what not? 
Bacon's Phyſical Remarks. 
Tf the heat be more fierce, it maketh the groſſer 
part itſelf run and melt; as in the making of or- 
dinary glaſs; and in the witrification of earth in 
the inner parts of furnaces ; and in the witrifica- 
tion of brick and metals. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Upon, the knowledge of the different ways of 


Y oY ITT 


— 


depends the art of making counterfeit or ficti- 
tious gems. . Boyle on Colours. 
To Vi'tRIEyY. v. a. [wvitrifier, French; 
vitrum and facio, Latin.] To change 


Metals will vitrify; and perhaps ſome portion 


ordinary glaſs metal, will make the whole maſs 
more tough. ' Bacon. 
| Iron-ſlag, witrified, has in it cortices incompaſ- 
ſing one another, like thoſe in agats. Foodevard. 
ToVi'T&riry. v. . To become glaſs; to 
be changed into glaſs. | 
Chymiſts make veſſels of animal ſubſtances cal- 
cined, which will not witrify in the fire: for all 
earth which hath any ſalt or oil in it, will turn to 


glaſs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 
V1r'TRIOL. . / [witriol, Fr. vitriolum, 
Latin.] | 


Vitriol is produced by addition- of a metallick 
matter with the foſſil acid ſalt. Woodward: 
I rubbed it with the vitriol- ſtone. Wiſem. Surgery. 
Vi'TRIOLATE, | adj. [witriols, Fr. from 
Vr'TRIOLATED, I witriolum, Latin.] Im- 
pregnated with vitriol 
triol, | 
Iron may be diſſolved by any tart, ſalt, or witrio- 
lated water, | | Bacon, 
The water having diſſolved the imperfectly cal- 
cined body, the witrio/ate corpuſcles ſwimming in 
the liquor, by their occurfions conſtituted little 


; conſiſting of vi- 


pregnated a fair witrio/ate colour. Boyle.” 
ViT&1O'LICK. ag. 63 French; 
VIrRIOTLOus. rom vitrialum, Latin. ] 
Reſembling vitriol; containing vitriol. 
Copperoſe of Mars, by ſome called ſalt of ſteel, 
made by the ſpirits of vitriol or ſulphur, will, 
after ablution, be attracted by the loadſtone: and 
therefore whether thoſe ſhooting ſalts partake but 
little of ſteel, and be not rather the vitriolous ſpirits 
fixed unto ſalt by the efluvium or odour of ſteel, 
is not without good queſtion. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous but 
mixed with a ſmatch of a vitriolick. 1 


By over- fermentation or long-keeping, wine be 
comes ſharp, as in hock, like the vitriolick acidity. 

| Floyer. 
V1I'TULINE, adj. [wvitulinus, Latin.) Be- 
longing to a calf, or to veal, Batley. 
ViTU"PERABLE, adj. [vituperabilis, Lat.] 
Blameworthy, Ainſworth, 


* 


| witupero, Lat.] To blame; to cenſure. 
ViTuyERa'TION. 2. / [vituperatio, Lat.] 


* 


Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from 


making minerals and metals capable of witrification, 


maſſes of vitriol, which gave the water they im- 
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VIVWCIOUS. a). Toiver, I. 
1. 1 9 1 hy Latin.) , 
qugh we. ſhould allow . 
calm and equability of heat, ew their 
to prove, that — men 
. Bent 
5 Spritely; gay 3 aktive; lively, 7 
e 885, I. % [vivacitz, Pr 
VIVAI rr. from wivacio;.) © 
1. Lavelineſs; ſpritlineſs. _ 
He had a great vivacity in his countenance, 


” * ® | D * 
2. Longævity; length of life. * 
Fables are raiſed concerniag the vivacity of 
deer : for neither are their geſtation nor inc 
ſuch as may afford an argument of long life, 


| 50 Brown's Vulgar Errour,, 
3. Power of living. 5 
"They are eſteemed very hot in operation, and 
will, in a convenient air, ſurvive ſome days the 
loſs of their heads and hearts ; ſo vigorous is their 
vivacity. bas Beyle. 
Vrvazr. . . [vivarium, Lat.] A War. 


ren. 3 | infevorth, 
Vive. adj. [vif, Fr. vious, Latin. ] Lively; 
forcible; preſſing. | 
By a vive and forcible perſuaſion, he moved him 
to a war upon Flanders. Bacon. 
Vri'vancr. 1. /. ¶ vivo, Latin. ] Manner 
of ſupporting or continuing life, or ve- 
Although not in a diſtinct and indiſputable way 
of wivency, or anſwering in all points the property 
of plants, yet in inferior and deſcending conſtitu- 
tions they are determined by ſeminalities. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourt, 
V1'ves. »./. A diſtemper among horſes, 
Vives is much like the ſtrangles; and the chief 
difference is, that for the moſt part the ſtrangles 
happen to colts. and young horſes while they are 
at graſs, by feeding with their heads downwards; 
by which means the ſwelling inclines more to the 
Jaws; but the wives happens to horſes at any age 
and time, and is more particularly ſeated in the 
glands and kernels under the ears. Farrier's Did, 
VIVID. adj. [wvividus, Latin.] 
1. Lively; quick; ſtriking. 
The liquor, retaining its former vivid colour, 
was grown clear again. | Boyle, 
To make theſe experiments the more manifeſt, 
ſuch bodies ought to be choſen as have the fulleſt 
and moſt wivid colours, and two of thoſe bodies 
compared together. : Newton, 
Ahl what avail his gloſſy varying dyes ; 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold ; = 
His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with 
gold? Pope, 


2. Spritely; active. * 2 
ſe for ſprightly, vivid fa- 


$ outh, 


ody is a fit workhou 
culties to exerciſe and exert themſelves in. S 
Where the genius is bright, and the imagination 


vivid, the power of memory may loſe its * 
ment. | ffs, 
VIVID lr. ad. [| from vivid. ] With 
life; with quickneſs ; with ſtrength. 
In the moon we can, with excellent teleſcopes, 
diſcern many hills and vallies, whereof ſome fo 
more and fome leſs vividly illuſtrated ; and otners 
have a fainter, others a deeper ſhade. Boyle on Cohort 
Senſitive ogjects affect a man, in the ſtate + 
this preſent life, much more warmly and vis 13 
chan thoſe which affect only his nobler py * 
mind. a 
Vrvipness. =. , [from vivid.) Life ; 


Vi - quickneſs. | 8 
4 * adj, (wivificus, Lat.] 4 
ing life. We Bailey. 
To VIVIFICATE. V. 4. E Lat.] 
1. To make alive; to inform with life ; 

to animate. 
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any cavil or vituperation of raſure. Ayliffe's Parore 


2. To 


LY * 
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m at . 
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Wi hout — ſan's Geary 8 
d d ceaſe, and nothing be left but 
. darkneſs and death. Ray. 

fo VIVIr T. v. a. [wi „French; vis], 
n, and facies 1 'To make alive ; 
to animate 3 to endue with life. 


bz 


| 


It hath been obſerved by the antients, that there 
worm that breedeth in old \now,: of a teddiſn 
and dull of motion; which would 'ſhew | 


- 3s 2 
— hath in it a. aun mn elſe it 
could hardly vivifye + Bacon. 

Sitting on eggs doth! wivify, not ror Bacon. 
Gyt-worms, as ſoom as” vivified,' creep into | 
gomach for nutri ment. Harvey on — 


Vivi A Ros, adj, [oivur and pario, Lat.] 
Bringing the young alive: 
0VIPArONS. 

When we perceive that batts have teats, tn not 
unreaſonable to infer, the 
no other flying animals have theſe parts, we can- 
not from them infer a wvivi parourexchuſion. 97 
| Bron Vulgar Errours. 
Their ſpecies might continue, though they had 
been wiviparous ; et it would have brought their 
individuals to very mall numbers. 
More againſt Atheiſm. | 
If birds had been wiviparous, the burthen of 
their womb had been ſo great and heavy, that their 
_ wings would have failed them. Ray on the Creation, 


VIXEN. 2. /. 

Vixen, of fixen, is the n hams Xa che- for: other 
wiſe applied to a woman whoſe nature and edi. 
tion is thereby compared to a ſhe- fox. 1 * 

O! when ſhe's angry, ſhe is keen and ; 
She was a vixen when : went to ſchool; ; 
And though ſhe be but little, the is fierce, Shak. 

See a pack of ſpaniels, called lovers, in -a hot 
purſuit of a two-legged viren, who only flies the 
whole loud pack, to be fingled out by one. | 

| Wycherley, 

Viz, adv. [This ** is videlicet, written 
with a contraction.] Te wit; that is. 


A barbarous form of an unneceſſary 
word. 
That which fo KY] by ſundry writers, Wu 
Has been applied t' almoſt all fighters, 
More juſtly may b* aſcrib'd to this, 
Than any other warrior, vis. | 
None ever acted both parts bolder, . -; 
Both of a chieftain and a ſoldier. -, Hudibras. | 
The chief of all figns which the Almighty. 
endued man with, is human voice, and the ſeveral 
modifications thereof by the organs of ſpeech, vis. 


— 


1 \ * 


. 


the letters of the alphabet, formed by the ſeveral | © 


motions of the mouth. Holder. 
Let this be done relatively, wiz. one thing 
greater or ſtronger, caſting the reſt behind, and ren- | 

dering it lels _ by its hy 75 
| den's Dufrefaoy. 


Vo 24RD. . 2 enges Th, "bee Visox. 
A maſk,uſed for diſguiſe. 
Let the ſuits of the maſkers. be grac 

ſuch as * * perſon when the wizards re oft, 


acon. 
|  Eſchylus 
Brought vizards in a civiler diſguiſe. 
A lie is like a vizard, that may cover the face 
f 9 but can neyer become it. South. 
Ye ſhall know them by their fruits, not by their 
well or "ll living fr ty Ke . N 


18 8 


1 


| 13 * n ie for ee 


ene e . 


ſceſſes were raiſed, and from the ſeveral 8 * 
give ſack, ; but whereas | 


1 


&fut, * | 


* 


1 STOR. 


hag er vizar "= 


7 and.” 
VI "ZAKD.., 5 . from the ' 
[nt edt - 


e fg being 8 40 
| TH Unsoötthlel ews as fairly | in * maſk, Shak, 
1 21K. . /. Lproperly Marin] The 
prime 7 5 the Turkiſh empire. 
He — virier, Which is the chief of all 


dhe baſſas. Nane Hiſtory of che Turks. | 
This g 4. vixier preſuming to inveſt 
The chief imperial city of the weſt; 


—— — . 
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Wich the firſt charge compell'd in haſte to riſe, 
His Fre denn and cannon; left '? x prize. | 
Waller. 
ULCER: My N [ulcere, Fr. be, Latin.] 
A ſore of neee; not a new 
* © wound.” | — 

Thou anſwer” |, he is gi. 
Pour F in the open 2 of 

A eyes, her hair, he 5 


Kr * My ulcers 8 | 

Fan fo and ſmell. _ Sando 5 Par 
Inteſtine ſtone and ulcer, colick pangs. 
While he was drefling that opening, other ab- 


— 


* 15 


tions finuous ulcers were made. Wiſeman's Surg 
To Uucerate. v. . To turn to an ul. 
N cer. 
To Urersark. v. 4. La, Fr. . 
Latin. ] To diſeaſe with fores. . _ 
Some depend upon the intemperament of the 
part \#/cerar-d; others upon the continual afflux of 
| lacerative bumours. | 


An acrid and purulent matter mixeth with 
| blood, in ſuch as have their lungs ulcerated. 


| 


Grown-by time from a hurt to an ulcer. 
AEſculapius went about with a dog and a ſhe- 
goat ; the firſt for licking ulcered wounds, and the 
goat's milk for the diſeaſes of the ſtomach, 

| ; Temple. 
U'Lctrous, adj. [ alceroſus, Latin. Ar 
flicted with old ſores. 
| Strapgely viſited people, 
All ſwoln and alcerous, he cures. Sbakeſp. Macherb. | 
An ulcerous diſpoſition" of the lungs, and an 
ulcer of the lungs, may be appoſitely derade! cauſes 
of a Pegs . 


os 
U'LcarovsNEss.” „. from ulcerous.] 
The ſtate of being ulcerous. 
UL1"61x0vs. 44%. [aligingſus, Lat.] Slimy; 
muddy. 


T. 


+ 


1 


a 


The uligi us lifteous matter taken bod of in 
the coral 2 * the coaſt of Italy, was onl 
a colleQion 11 the coralline particles. — 


ULTIMATE. adj. [ultizus, Lat.] In- 
tended in the laſt reſort ; being the laſt 
in the train of conſequences. 1 
I whul#'be-at the worſt ; worlt is my port, | 
My harbour, and my dltimate repoſe.  . Milton. 
Many actions apt ere. fame, are not con- 
duclve to this our ultimate happineſs. . Addiſon. 
The ultimate allotment of God to men, is really 


* 
»A 37 


doing good or evil. Dogern Sermons. 


UETFMATELY. adv. [from ultimutr.] In 


the laſt  conſthuence, . 


7 
* 


ſceming lanckit t 5 
Vol. II. e 


| 


rarer 


| 
| 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
pYrcana 2 Lf [ ulceration, French ; 
* wiceratio, 1 cerog Latin. ] 1 
1. The act breaking into ulcers, | 
2. Ulcer; ſore. | 
The effec of mercury on ulceration are mani- | 
feſt. | Arbuthnot. 
ULcexe. . [ulcert, Fr. from ulcer.] 


a conſequence of their own voluntary choice, in | 


' 


1 


= , | 
checker ei, bet voce | | 
Sbakopere 


] 
| 


: 


: 


| 


| 


— 
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Charity is extenſive than dither of the two ; | 
other Hep Pi rand ourſelves ; 


x. men 


* Ya! 


[ 
ULTCMitY,/ . E Ie | The 


| 


I'v A TRA MAR TEE apy” de and mari- 


Uuskt. . . In b. Botaay, the extremity 


1 


UM 


love, which is a more diſin . principle, carries 
us out of ourſelves, into deſires and endeavours of 
9 the intereſts of other beings. Atterbury . 
Erof- in dur own powers »/timately terminates 
'In the friendſhip of other * which theſe = 
tages afſure to us. | | 


laſt ſtage ; the laſt conſequence. A word 
convenient, but not in uſe.  * 

* teration of one body into another, from cru - 

dity to perfect h ven fa is we n of chat 

proceſs, Bacon, 

nus, Latin.] One of the nobleſt blue 

colours uſed in painting, produced by 


F from the ſtone called lapis 
lazuli. | 


N e. 
Others, notwithſianding they = are brown, ceaſe 
not to be ſoft and font, as the blue of ultramarine. 
Dryden, 
ultra marinus. 


nt foreigu. 
* Ainfeworth. 


rn . 
Lat.] Being heyogd 


ULTRAMO'NTANE. FA Lin . 
Fr. ultra montanus, Lat.] Being be- 
yond the mountains. | 

| UtTzamy Dane. adj. [wira and mun- 
ans, Latin. * beyond the world. 


Urra NEOVU8, adj. Lultro, Latin. ] Spon- 
taneous; voluntary 


of a ſtalk or branch divided into ſeveral 


2 or rays, beginning from the 

e point, and opening ſo as to form 
an inverted cone. Dictionary. 

UMBE'LLATED..ad/. In botany, is ſaid 
of flowers when many of them grow to- 
gether in vmbels 5 Dictionary. 

UMBELLIFEROUS.. adj, [umbel and fero, 
Latin.} Ia Dothan, being a plant that 
bears many flowers, growing upon many 
footſtalks, proceeding from the ſame 
centre; and chiefly appropriated to ſuch 

N Hants whoſe flowers are com of 

ve leaves, as fennel and parſnip. Dick. 

UnmpzR. =. /. 

1. Umber is a ſad colour; which grind 
with gum-water, and lighten it with a 
.yrels W a ſhive of ſaffron. 

| Peacham. 
I'll — myſelf ; in nope and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face. Shak. 


Umbre is very ſenſible and earthy; there it no- 
| thing bur mou black which can diſpute with . 
| D rydens 
The unbres, ochews, and . found in the 
fiſſures, are much figer than thoſe found in the - 
ſtrata, ' Woodward. 
2. A fiſh. [:hymallus, Latin. ] 

The umber and grayling differ as the herring and 
pilcher do: but though they may do ſo in ether na- 
tions, thoſe, in England differ nothing but in their 

names. alton's Angler. 


Uunixup. 44. [from umber ot unbru, 
Lat.] Shaded ; clouded. 
: | From calnp 6 camp, through the foul womb of 

night, | 


Fire anſwers fire ; and through their paly flames 
Tach battle ſees the other's wnber'd face. 


* 


- 


2 ' "Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

UnzniLical. 4 fambilicale, Fr. from 
umbilicus, Lat Fes to the navel. 
Birds are.nouri wnbilical veins, and the 


r excluſion, © 


\ eb kerry 4555 * 
2 n 


* 


oe Ui bot 2 


| * Shade; fkreen of trees 


| 3. Reſentment ; offence ; $ e of in- 


tee GE. tt, 


"GW" 


AT 


O, might 1 here 
| In ſolitude live fav ez in ſome Slade 
Obſcur d, where higheſt woods, LI 
To ftar or fun-light, fpread their umbrage . 
And brown as evening! Milton's Paradiſe e Loft. 
0 "5 Men ſwelt' ring run 
To grots and caves, and the cool umbrage ſeek 


Of woven arborets. | Phils 1 
2. Shadow; appearance.” 2 
The reſt are umbrages quickly diſpelled ; the 


the motions of 


aſtrologer ſubjects 2 
heaven. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
id opinion carries no ſhew of truth nor m- 

- brage of reaſon of its fide, Weodward.. 

oval of the metal out of one part of 

. the maſs, and collecting of it in another, has 
| miſled ſome, and given umbrage to an opinion, that 

there is a growth of metal In ore expoſed to the 
" air. .  " Woodward on Foſſils. 


jury. 


Although he went on with the war, yet it ſhould | 
de but with his ſword in his hand, to bend the | 


| Kifnefs of the other party to accept of peace: and 
ſo the king ſhould ks no umbrage of his arming 
and proſecution, - Bacon. 


UMBRA'GEOUS. adj. [ombragieus, Fr.] 
Shady; yielding ſhade, 
Umbrageous grots, and Eaves of cool receſs. - 


Milton. 
Walk daily in a pleaſant, airy, and wmbrageous 
| hen. Harvey. 


The Realing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard, 
th th” Ro multitude of leaves, * 
on. 


Uuzr ATOSS. 1. / {from umbra- | 


genug.] Shadinels. 

The exceeding umbrageouſneſs of this tree, be 
_ <ompareth to the dark and ſhadowed life of man; 
through which the ſun of juſtice being not able to 


pierce, we have all remained in the ſhadow of |. 


death, till it pleaſed Chrift to climb the tree of the 
| croſs, for our enlighte and redemption. Ral. 
Uns TILE. adj. [ umbratilis, Lat.] Be- 
ing in the ſhade. } 


Uu * /. [from unbra, Latin. ]] 


UugaEZ TTA. 1 A fkreen uſed in hot 

countries to keep off the ſun, and in 
others to bear off the rain. 

I can carry your umbrella, and fan your ladyſhip. 


. 
 -- «Good houſewives, oe” 
Defended by th" ymbrella's oily ſhed, 
Safe through the wet on clinking pattens 7M 


satt RE» 2. . The viſor of the bel. 
met. Spenſer. | 
VUnBrO'sITY. 2. . 1 Lat.] Sha- 
dineſs; excluſion of light. 


— "Oiled paper becometh more tranſparent, and 
admits the viſible rays with much leſs uwmbrofity. 


/. {from um re.] Arbitra- 
friendly alen a controve 


Wurins, 47 


LS. rare F rench >| -| 


Brown's V ulgar Errours./ 


{This word Minſbeau, with 


To 6-44, the wnbilie! veſt teemiiiar in ef fh a pete, Fr; « farbor An li- 8 
35 trator; one Who a 
. 2 Br ken 
2 Nay. E uy) my 1 Br RN. rown taken 
UMzLs. *} [under Fr. Adeer'y en- | ge, in a ſenſe not el. 5 
eral: Digimary. | 23 1 
UMBO. . /. [Latin.] The pointed boſs, the avpires arbcrating tat. 4 
or nent part of a buckler, | Wick commiſſion of thy year and art 
5 ? Thy words together ty'd in fmall Bake, 1 Could to no iſſue of true hotioir bring. Shakeſp. 
Cloſe as the Macedonian phalanx 3 ; ER INE | 1 death, kind ampire of men's miſeries, 
Or like the unnbo of the No mans en r e LIgD me hence. 1 
Which fiercaſt foes could brealæ by 1» Shakeſpeare. | 
MBRAGE., . /, But as f. unkent fed on the plaines, | 


And made the e of my ſtraines. Brown. 
The learned Se 8, in that book, takes not 
-upon him to play the advocate for the chymiſts, | 


| RO I IAOY and the yn 
The vaſt diſtance that fin had put - the | 


11 . 4 . 
* a "$I Yi — us 
= 0 ? 5 = 
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offending creature and the offended Creator, re- | 


| me e den mat; 
'Unaz0'L15HuD. adi. I from abolifped. 


Not repealed; remaining in fo 
The number of needleſs — — doth 


| weaken che fare of them that are 
; Hooker, 
Unacenefanty. "ar accebtable,y 
TR ing ; wor” fuck as 20 =, 
l * / 


The ie at thas Ne 
whe his — | — ge ee 


| Tie as indecent as unzceeptable 3 and all men a. | 


quired the help of ſome great umpire and inter- 

ceſſor, to open him a new way o acceſs to Gd; 
and this Chriſt did for us as mediator. © South, 
| The jealous ſets, that dare not truſt their cauſe 
So far from their own will as from the laws, 


Among thoſe perſons, going to law was utterly a 
light for the hearing of courts and * 


U. A Saxon privative or negative par- 
ticle anſwering to in of the Latins, and 
& of the ering on, Dutch. It is placed] 
almoſt at will before adjectives and ad- 
verbs, All the inſtances of this kind of | 


— 


ed; but I have collected a number ſuf- 
ficient. perhaps more than ſufficient, to 
8 it. 
he examples N though numerous, 
might have eaſily been made more; for almoſt 
_ adjective has a ſubſtantive and an adverb ad- 
ering to it, as wnfaitbful, unfaithfulneſs, unfaitb- 
fully. Un is prefixed to adjectives with their deri- 
| vatives, as unapt, unaptneſs, unaptly ; and to paſſive 
| ticiples, as urt, unburt; 3 fawoured, unfauoured e. 
it is prefixed likewiſe to participial adjectives, as 


— — 


* 


expreſſing action; we cannot ſay, the dart flew un- 
wounding, though we ſay, the man eſcaped un- 
4 In and un may 13 thus diſtinguiſhed: To 
words merely Engliſh we prefix un, as wnfit ; to 
words borrowed in the poſi tive ſenſe, but made ne- 
gative by ourſelves, we preſix un, as , un- 
generous. When we borrow both words, we retain | 
the Latin or French in, as elegant, inelegant; 
tick, impolitick. Before ſubſtantives, i hey 
the Engliſh termination nefs, it is 
un, as unfitneſs, ungraciouſneſs, if abs they 2 he 
Latin or French tecminations in tude, ice, or ence, 
and for the moſt part if they end in ty, the nega- 


| 050 put before them, as ung OT in- 
apti unjuſt, injuſtice 3 imprudence; unfaithful 
Taro Fa 4a ; a 4 ; 15 
UNnaBa'SHED. adj. [fram abafted.] Not 
ſhamed; not confuſed by modeſt7. 
Earleſs on high, ſtood unabaſb d Defoe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from, the n v, 


UNA RTE. adj. [from * ] 

1. Nat Fs... ability. With. zo before a 
verb, and for before a noun. 

| The Amalekites ſet on them, "ſuppoſing that 


_ had been weary, and wnable to reſiſt. 


Raleigh's Hi the clones 
ZE mor bes 


You for their umpire and their ſynod take. Dryd. | 
fault, being ordinarily on ſuch accounts as were too | a 


Kertlewell, | 


compoſition cannot therefore be inſert- | 


| pleaſing, unpleaſing, but rarely in the verbal ſenſe | 


. willing to flink out of ſuck company, the fober 
* ene and the Join forte ” 
- © Government of the 7. 


practices for the future, muſt be — ms 
Giſpleafing to the friends of the 22 
's ſon's Freebolder, 


If he ſkrinks from an unacceptable d 
a ſecret reſerve of homey * — q 
Rogers : Sermons, 
 Unaccr” PTABLENESS. 1. J. [from unac- 
| ceptable.] State of not plealing. 
This alteration ariſes from the unacceptableneſs 
of the.ſubjet.1 am upon. Collier on Pride, 


Unacce” PTED, adj. [from accepred.] Not 
accepted,  . 


By i turns put on the ſuppliant and the lord; 
Offer'd again the 8 ; 


And choice of happy love, or inſtant death. Prizy, 

Unacce'ss1BLENESS. 2. % {from acceſſi- 
. Gleneſs.] . State of not being to be at- 
tained or approached, 

. Many excellent things are in nature, which, by 
reaſon of the remotenels from us, and pnacceſſible- 
neſs to them, are not within any of our faculties to 
apprehend. Hale. 

Unacco'MMODATED.. adj. {from accom- 
medated.] Unfurniſhed with external 
convenience. 

Unatcommodated man js no more than ſuch a 
poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. — | 

Unacco'MPANIED. adj, [from acc 
| aied,] Not attended, 
Seldom one accident, proſperous or dre, 
cometh unaccompanied with the like. Hayward: 
unc MPLISHED. adi. { from accom- 
pliſhed.] Unfiniſhed ; incomplete. 
eware of death: thou canſt not die unperjur 'd, 
| And leave an unge d love behind. 
Thy vows are mine. den. 
The gods, diſmay'd at his approach, withdrew, 
Nor durſt their unuccompliſb d crime purſue. Dnd. 


Uxacco'UnTABLE. adj. [from account- 
} able. 1 
*. Not explicable; not to be ſolved by 
reaſon ; not reducible to rule. 1 
I ſhall note difficulties, which are not _— 
obſerved, though unacctuntable. Glawville. 


| ccountabli, aſs 
4 * Lays Ne ON Te. ' 
1 There has been an ungecountabli Jiſpofition of 
late, to fetch the faſhion from the F 2 — 4 
What is yet more unaccountable, wo 


ce. 
plain of their refiſting bis omni Rog r Sermons 


— "IT 


ö 


N "I — 


To pleaſe thy gods thou didſt it; gods unable 
T acquit themſelves, and ae 


8 
| 
| The pre, ies WARS. 
E Gaz'd on the fair, $A. 1 


aut applau 


A Skinner, derives | 


The Chineſe are an vnaccountable Sole ftrange- 
nded of N and ignorance. 
| ly compou | We on . 


The manner where by the { ſoul and body 7 Choy or * 


ed, and how they are « * 2 
accpuntable. to us . | N 0 


N - L Wer "OY 2 4 * * - 
a ets ͤ —! ed SEAS +8 Ds 
0 4 ”% * a , * 
1 WW 1 8 8 
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eme, 


adv. Strat 
55 2 7 TN 4 


© whoſe beat: had ſo . melted 4 5 
hi - | Fl on 
| beer ag. [from =: accur wow 
Nos ens LY 
u ee fined the 
e 288 E dun- 


er nf [from 17 
rate.] Want of exaQttieſs, For this are 


commonly uſed inaccurate and: inaccuracy. 


It may be much more probably maintained tha] x 


| bitherto, as againſt the unaccur and iy oe 
— of the analytical len vo 
to be relied on. 


early 
557 . . 


UA „ent b. 4%. from accu = | 


l. Not. aſed ; not habituated : wich 7. 
was chaſtiſed as a bullock anaccuflemed to the 


= Jer. xxxi. 
he neceſſity 4 air to the moſt of animals un- 


Ceeiſtaned to the want of i it, may beſt be judged of 

by the following experiments. Bye. 

2. New ; not uſual. s 1 
I u ſend one to Mantua, 

Where that ſame baniſh'd runagate doth hs, 
Shall give him ſuch an unaccuſtom 'd dram, 


That he ſhall ſoon Keep Tibalt company. Sbaleſp. 
Their priſtine worth - 


The Britons tecollect, and gladly change | 
Sweet native home, for unaccuſſom d air. Philips. 
; An old word ought never to be fited to an un- 
accuſtomed ideay without yu and evident neceflity. | 


ane: Logick. 
Uxacxno'wLEDOBD. adj. (from acknow- 
| 


ledge. ] Not owned. 
| ear of what was to come from 4 an . 
at leaſt an wnacknowledged ſueceſſor to the erown, 
clouded much of that proſperity. Clarendon... 
dee 1NTANCE. 2, / L from acquaint- 
Want of familiarity; want of | * 
| knowledge; followed by with. 


The firft is an utter unacquaintance ird bie ; 


maſter's deſigns, in theſe words The ſervant 


knoweth not what his maſter doth. South, | 
UN ACA — from ac uainted.)] 
1. Not known unuſua 5 not familiarly | 


known. 
She greatly 7 grew ume ut eber, 3 oak 
And 2. unacquainted light began to fear, 142 
2. Not having familiar f Ee 
lowed by with. _ 
Feſtus, an infidel, a Roma. one whoſe « ears 
were UNacquainksd with ſuch matter, heard him, 
but could not teach untd that whereof he ſpalce. 


a Shall I ud — F 
In the blind — of beer, tangled — Milton. 
Art chou a courtier, | 
or 1a king? My ears are unacquainted 
Fith ſuch bold truths, eſpecially from * 
enbam. 
Youth, that with joys had unacquainted'been, 
Eavy'd grey hairs, that once good daye had _ 


Let ns live like thoſe who expect to die, and 
then we ſhall find that we feared death only be- 
cauſe we were -hnacguainted with its - 

Wake's Preparation for Death. 
Una"cTivs. adj. [from aiv. kak 
. Not briſk ; not lively. 

Silly people. commend tame, unatve children, 
becauſe they make no noiſe, nor give them any 
trouble, Tocte. 


2. Having no em loyment. | 
Man hath his aal work of body. or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity; . 
ile other animals unactwe range, | 
, And of their —_— God takes Ry Aion 


| 
3 
| Deſert and bare, unſightly, ungdern 'd, 


2 


N A | 
95 Not buty ; not ili ent. 5 2 15 oF, 2} 
Me, © „ 158 5 
Figs — _ E 
— kings 5 — 


Private, auen, 
Little ſuſpicious to 
An homage which nature commands all under 
2  Nandings 6 pay; to virtue and yet ĩt ie pro a faltit 
unattioe thing; for, in defiance of na "FEA 


. the will may. fill Hes as ry 
- Virtue bs before, — 1 


* Fee . the rar Fr 8 ts 


Un Aa"cTvATED, adj. Not actuated. 
The peripatetick matter is a mere unactuated 
power. Glanville. 


Unapu AtD. adj. Not — with 


2 455 1 rather unddmir'd remain 

In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant northern land, 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way ! Popes 
Unapo'rtD. adj; Not worſhipped. 
Nor was his name unheard, or wfador'd, 
In ancient Greece. Milton. 


Us Abo Nb. ac. Not decorated ; no} 
belliſhed. 


* 


1 


The earth, till then 


Brought forth the tender gtaſs. 

But hoary winter, unadbrn'd and bare, 

Dwells } in the dire retreat, and freezes there. 1 

Addiſon: 

Uxavve” NTUROUS, adj, Not adventu- 

S—_ 

The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd; will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modeſty | 

- lireſolute, unbatdy, wwadver”rous. * Por: * 

UNd ADbvr'sBD. adj. 


„ 


Madam, 1 have anadvis'd | 
- Deliver'd you a paper that I ſhould not. Sieh. 
Done without due thought; raſh. 
This contract to-night 
bs too raſh, too unadwyis'd, too ſudden, 
Tos like the lightning, which doth teaſe to be, 
Ere one can ſay, It lig tens, Shak. Rom. and Jul. 


 - "Theſe proſperous proceedings were turned Back 
the unadwiſed forwardneſs of divers chief coun- 
lors, in m ſadden and unreaſonable altera - 


tions. Hayward. 
| Specifick conformities can be no unnd pro- 

ductions; but are regulated by the immediate OY 

ciency of ſome knowing agent. Glanville. 


Unaprr SEDLY. adv, Imprudently; raſh- 


I; indiſcreetly. 

A ſtrabge Rind + ſpeech unto Chuiftian'ears;| 
and ſuch as, I hopes No hoy themſelves do acknow- 
- ledge unadviſcdly "Hooker. 

What man's 2 able to ſound the depth 

of thoſe 4 nn and fearful evils, whereinto our 
weak and impotent nature is inclinable to fink it- 
felf, rather than to ſhew an acknowledgment of 
error in that which once pn 2 taken 
upon us to defen againſt ſtream con 
| publick refvlution +& 2 
What is done cannot be now amended 3 
Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes, 
Which after-hours give leiſure to repent of.” Shak., 
A word wnadviſedly ſpoken on the one fide, or 
miſunderſtood on thy, other, has raiſed ſuch 8 
averſion to him, as in time has produced a perfect 
hatred of him. South. 


UnaDU'LTERATED. adj. Genuine; not 
ſpoiled by ſpurious mixtures. 


oben, ee 


tlis beams, unact ive elſe, their vigour, find. Milton: 1 | 


1. Imprudent; indiſcreer. WW. 


I have only diſcovered one of thoſe 8 


9 
91 = 
4 + eB i o 
i 5 
* 


282 WY al the eon face, 
And « eden forrow ſit on ev'ry face. 4 


2. Free rom ren 3, open 3 
a "Rncete, * r 

1 The maid improves her charms * 
| 

N 


With inward . — whaffefed wiſdom, | 
And ſanity of Renners. | 25 a Eatogy 
Of ſofteſt manners, wnaffefed mind; 


Lover of peace, and friend of human kind. Pope. 
3. Not formed by too rigid obſervation of 


rules; not laboured. 
Men divinely taught, and better texching 7 
The foll4 rutes of civil government, 
In theje-miajeſtic, viaffeFed ile," * 
| Than all the oratory-of Greece and Rome. Mitten, 
4. Not moved; not touched; as, be fot 
_ unaffeQed zo hear the tragedy. 


' ![Uxarre'creDLY. adv. Reall ; without 


any attempt to produce fal 


.ANCCS:; 


2 appear- 


Hie was always unafe#edly cheerful; nd marks 


of any thing heavy at bis beart broke from hit. 
cke. 


— 


[Unarrz CT1NG6; adi. Not pathetick ; not 


moving the paſſions. 


[UsArrrrerso. adj. Free from trouble. 
1. 1511 |; 


My uma fflicted mind doth feed 
On no unholy thoughts for benefit. 
Daniels Muſophilus. 
Unzcnxr' ABLE. ad. 2 


fuitable. 


Wi Advent'rous work | yet to thy-pow'r and mine | 


* unagreeable, to found a path 
tais main, from hell to that new world. Milt. 
Unionnr'avi.emd. 1. % Unſuitable- 
neſs to; inconſiſtency with. 
Paplas, a holy man, and ſchalar of I Jdhn, 
1 having delivered the millennium, men choſe rather 
to admit a doctrine whoſe wma leneſs to. the 


. 


an apoſtolick man could ſeduce them. 
Decay of Pie. 


[Una"tvanLe. ad}. Not to be helped. 


The congregated college have concluded, 
That labouring art can never ranſom nature 
From her unaidable eftate. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Us toe b. adj. Not affifted; not helped. 


Their number, counting thoſe th' unaided eye 

| Can ſee, ot by invented tubes deſcry,, - 
The wideſt ftretch of human thought exceeds. 

U reticular 
NAIMING: ad}. Having no particular 
direction. 
The noiſy culverin, „Webs d, lets fly, 
And burſts, „ in the rended ſky; | 

Such frantick flights are like a madman's dreamy. 


And nature ſuffers in the wild extreme. Granville. 


Un A- KING. aſe, 
pain. 


Not feeling or N 


| As if I had teceived them for the hire | 
Of their breath only. 


ferred. 
amy unalienable right in a particular family, but ta 


| * che conſequences that uſually attend the am 
dition of competitors, Swift. 


Unallayed CatisfaQions : are joys too heavenly * 


diſprogortioncd 


z3 De 


goſpel economy rendered it ſuſpicious, than think. 


— th ale ns which I would hides | 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolan as 4. 
Una” LIENABLE: adj. Not to be trans- 


Hereditary right hhould * kept ſacred, not from 


| Una a' YED. adj. Not impaired by bad | 
mixtures. _ 


by, which the hiſtory of our Saviour might be con- fret Viale: alk 9 
Veyed pure and unadulterated. UnALLY BD: adj, ' 7 | 
Addifon on hu Tad 1. Having no powerful add. - IE oy 
| Unarytcrep, ad}. 2. Having ho common nature; not 0. 
1. Real ; not hy 5 J * I genial. 
y ing 1 He is compounded of two Aten 8 
To lie in folenia ſtate apublick fight: . 'T * edt) (purit-and matter 3 60d ſuch unalliad and 


* 7 * 8 
* * 

* 
<xER : 


on 


, uſt 3 


an yer could tell im. 

F | Collier on Pride. 

Un . g adj. ann, im- 
le. s. $4 is 

"TH law of nature, conſiſting in a fixed, wnal- 

2 relation of one nature to noche is indiſ- 


South. 
0 | "The fixt una/torable laws, 
See þ the ſame effect on the ſame cauſe. Creech. 
The truly upright man is inflexible in his up- 
 rightneſs, and — in his purpoſe. Arterbury 
UnAaLTERABLENESS. . Immutabi- 


ny ; unchangeableneſs. - 


* 


1 


. 


This happens from the «xalterableneſs of the cor- | 


1 


N which conſtitute and compoſe thoſe bodies. 
Wocdward. 
vn A'LTERABLY, adv, Unchangeably ; 5 
* immutably. 8 
| Retain wna/terably firm his love intire.. © 

Milton's Paradiſe Le 
The day and year are ſtandard meaſures, becauſe 

they are unalterably conſtituted by thoſe motions. 


Holder on Time. 
Una"tTBRED. adj, Not changed; not 
changeable. 


It was thought in him am unpardonable * 


to alter any thing; in us intolerable, that we ſuffer |. 


any thing to-remain unaltered. Hooker. 
To whom our Saviour, with unalter d brow : - 
Thy coming hither, though I know thy ſcope, 
I bid not, or forbid. Milton. 
To ſhew the truth of my unalter'd breaſt, 
Know, that your life was giv'n at my requeſt. 
Dryden. 
N Since theſe forms begin, and have their end, 
On ſome u nalter d cauſe they ſure depend. Dryden, 
Grains and nuts paſs often through animals an 
alter d. Arbutbnot. 
Amongſt the ſhells that were fair, unaltered, and 
free from ſuch mineral inſinuations, there were 
ſome which could not be matched by any ſpecies 
of ſhell-fiſh now found upon the ſea-ſhores. 
Wodward's Natural Hiftory. 


Not aſtoniſhed ; free 


| 


"Unanca'zap. ad;. 
from aſtoniſhment. 


Though at the voice, much maryelling; at length 


Not unamaz'd, ſhe thus in anſwer ſpake. Milton. 


Una” TIOUS. adj." Free from ambi- 
tion. 
My humble muſe, in unambitious ſtrains, 
Paints the green foreſts, and the flow'ry plains. 
Pope, 
Jam one of thoſe wnombitious people, who will 
love you forty. years hence. Pope. 


UNnAME"NDABLE. adj, 
tin. ] Not to be changed for the better. 
He is the ſame man; ſo is every one here that 
N = know: mankind is ' nomendable. 
. Pope to Sqwift. 
Un a" MIABLE. adj, Not raiſing love. 
' Thoſe Who reprefent” religion in an wnamiable 


light, are like the ſpies ſent by Moſes to make a! 
diſcovery of the land of promiſe, when, by their 


* 


reports, they diſcouraged the people from entering 


upon it. Addiſon's Spectater. 


Theſe men are ſo well acquainted with the an- | x. 


amiable part of themſelves, that they have not the 
confidence to think they are really beloved. 


Nor are the hills unamiable, whoſe tops 
To heav'n aſpire. Pjbilits. 


UN ANALTSED. adj. Not reſolyed into 
ſimple parts. 
Some large cryſtals of refined” wag unanglyſed 
nitre, appeared d to have each of them fix flat ſides. 
Boyle. 
Una" NCHORED. ms Not anchored. 
A port there is, cle d cn either fide, 
Where ſhips may reſt, unanchor [1 and 1 
ope. 


o 
* 


[ inemendabilis, La- 


Addiſon's Spectator. | 


1 
4 


| 


; 


| 


1 


— <4 2 


+ 


; : 


inis, Latin.] 


[Un ano” INTED. adj. 


|UnayePeA'LLED, adj. 


Una" KIMATED: ad. Not enlivened not 


(4 N 2 " *P 
mlb £9 W 
1 p . 


® "ITY 


ah * 9 * 
* 


XANB'LBD. ad 


7. 
ovt the bell fung. This ſenſe doubt. 
Thug was I, fleepipg, by u brother's hand 
Cut off, even in the bloffoms of my in, 15 
boboufel , unanointed, wnaneÞ d. Shak, Hamlet. 


, 


viviged. | 
; Lodk da thote half Hate ts the: Imp! felt to- 
ducts of a haſty muſe: like the frogs in the Nile, 


formed unanimated matter. 


Les 2nd tell] Mith4] 


| 


part kindled into life, and part a lump of ary * 


* "tt" ve} . 
o 7 * . f 
4 
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125 7 my nin 
To that eee ken 
Dan thoughts Rill thinking nking fo r. 


' 14 * AIP Taftrn 
Bee ters. ive how's, 
2 17 ſhriek d z; 
e bent at thee their fiery dee whi 
ES eld in calm e, while they 
A a on, wnappall'd with — | wm 
—4 


böte 
ſome yell d, fone 


* 2 


Does this ap ke guilt, when thus ferenc 


UNANTMUITV. #. ½ — french. j 


Agreement in deſign or opinion. 


are of infinitely greater conſequence, than the ſame 


"Bi 


agreeing in deſign or opinion. 
They wont to meet [2% 
So oft in feſtivals of joy, and love 
Unanimous, as ſons of one great fire, 
Hymning th' eternal Father. Milton' s Par. Lof 
"With thoſe which Minio's fields and ly * = 
All bred in arms, unanimous and brave. 


UnAa"N1MOUSLY. adv. [from ee 
Wich one mind. 


ancient Chriſtian authors. 
Addiſon on the Cbriſtian Religion. 


UnAa'NIMOVSNB5S. 1. /. [ from ananimaus.] 
The ſtate of being unanimous. 


= 


1. Not anointed. 


tion, 

Thus was I, a by A brother” 8. i 
Cut off, ev'n in the bloſſoms of my ſin, 
Unhouſel'd, «»nancinted, unanel' d. Shak. Hamlet. 


Una"nSWERABLE. adj, Not to be refuted. 


- 


An honeſt party of men acting with unanimity, | 


party aiming at the ſame end by di t views, | 
on. 
UNA*NIMQUS. G Fr. ana- 


ing of one mind; 


+ 


This particular is unanimorſly reported by all the 


I 


2. Not prepared for death by extreme wnc- | 


Springs on the tolls, and ruſhes on che ſpear. 


With eyes 28 and viſage unappall 
Fixt on that awful face, 1 Rand 55 | 

Amaz'd, not fearing ? | , 
Smith's Pied and 222 


Unappa't RELLED. adj, Not dreſſed; 
cloathed. 4 nor 
In Peru, though. they were an 
ple, and had fome' cuſtoms ve 
government of the Incas had 


* 


unapporelled per. 
ry barbaroug, yet 8. 
many parts of civility, 


Bacon: Hel. 
Till our ſouls be unappare!led — 


Of bodies, they from bliſs are baniſhed, Dene, 


Unarea” KENT. adi. Obſcure; not 
Thy potent voice he hears, * 
And longer will delay to hear thee- tell 
His generation, and the riſing birth 
Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Mien, 
UNAPPE"ASABLE. adj, Not to be paci- 
"*+fied ;' implacable. * 
The unappeaſeable os: of Hildebrand and his. 
ſucceſſors never left perſecuting IV, by raifing 
one rebellion upon another. eigh's — 
I ſes thou art implacable; more — 
To pray?rs than winds to ſeas; yet winds to ſeas 
Are reconcil'd' at length, and ſeas to ſhore. 
Thy anger, unappeaſable, ſtill rages, 
Eternal tempeſt mw to be calm'd, Milton. 
Not paciked. 
1 0. his fleſh, 
| 7 0 


That fo the ſhadows be not unaf pes: 4. 
How foon the tyrant with new love is d ! Dryd. 


mene 


5 
- 


This is a manifeſt and ungnfevet able argument. 
Raleig 5. 


anſaverable. 
reply, to intimate that it was unanſewerable, L. Eft. 


only of the excellency of a human ſoul, but of its 
independence on the body; and if they do not 
prove, do at leaſt confirm, theſe. two great points, 
. which are eſtabliſhed by many other reaſons that 
are unanſtoerable. Addiſen's Spectrtator. 


creditors, if it be * it is unan erab le. 
Alter burn Sermons. 
Una” NSWERABLY. adv. meſa: con- 
futation. 
It will put their little logick hard to it, to prove, 
that there can be any obedience where there is no 
command. And therefore it unanſwerebly follows, 
that the abettors of the forsmentioned principle 
plead conſcience in a direct and bare-faced contra- 
dition to God's expreſs command. . 
UN ANSWERED. ad. 
Not oppoſed by a reply. * 
Unanſwer'd leſt thou boaſt. Milton's | Par. . 
Muſt 1 tamely bear 
This arrogance unanſeuer d? Tg 'rt a traitor, | 


Audi... 

2. Not confuteeee. 
All theſe reaſons, they ſay, have been 1 
and were hitherto never anſwered; beſides a num 


I ſhall not conclude it falſe, though L:think The! , 
emergent difficulties, which are its attendants, an-. 
Glanville. 
The pye's queſtion was wiſely let fall without a4 


Theſe ſpeculations are ſtrong intimations, not! 


As to the excuſe drawn from the demands of |: 


| UxapeREHE NED. adj. Not underſtood. 


1 * 
1 


His fon forgot, his empreſs una 

UnA"PPLICABLE: ad}. [from apply.) Such 
as cannot be a pplied. 8 

Gratitude, by bang confined. to the few, has a 
very narrow province to work on, being acknow. 
ledged to be wnapplicabk, and ſo conſequently in- 
effectual to all others. Hammond. 
Their beloved earl of Mancheſter appeared now 
as unapplicable to their purpoſes as the other, 
Clarendon, 
- The. fingling out, and laying in order thoſe in- 
termetiate ideas, that demonſtratively ſhew the 
equality or inequality of vnapplicable quantities, bas 
produced diftoveries. : Locke, 


* — 


They of whom God is altogether unapprebended, 
are but few in number, and for groſſneſs of wit 
ſuch, that they uy ſeem to hold the place of 
human being, Hooker. 

UnAaPPREHE' NS1VE. 29. [from appre- 
hend. ] k 

1. Not We N a "abt ready of Wr 

tion. | 

The ſame temp 


1 and in 
Tow ſulpeRtng. 
2. c .- g 
Un APP RO ACHED. adf. | Inacceide 
0 - God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity. Milton's 


ir of Sad makes a man u- 


| enable of any miſery ſuffered by 


Paradie Lo 
Not 


der of merriments and jeſts a Bay "9 | 


3. Not ſeitably returned. 
Quench, Corydon, thy long unanſeoer' 'd fire; 

Mind what the common wants of life require. Dry. 

Not daunted ; not 


* 
* 


impreſſed by fear. 


| 


: 


Hooker. 1. 5 


Un Ar apron ' adj. {from _— 
a Evil into the aka 
May come and 90 ſo jam; np 4 and * 
No fpot behind. 
UNA PT. adj. 


1. Dull; ebe. 8 1255 


_ 


2. u 


5 N * a 
\ * a = 
1 
1. ; p = * 
_ * 


z. Uafit; 


proper; unfit unſoltable. 
N rT IV. adv. [from unapt.] Unfitly; 


9 


SY 


* 4 * 7 4 bu 
N 5 dr „ p * , 
F 
: " = 
= 
7 * * * 


N 
2 1 


erb, for before a num.. 

* 109 grow from an apprehenſion of deity 
ned with irreſiſtible power to hurt ; and is, of 
all affections (anger excepted) the unapteſt to admit 
any conference with reaſon. Hooker. | 
| 1 longing after ſenſual pleaſures is a diſſolution 
of the ſpirit of 4 man, and makes it looſe,” ſoft 
and wanderingy wnapr for noble, wiſe, or ſpiritual 
2 Taylor . 


— 


AY ro 11 . 646 « | 0 
* . his back 3 and the ſhape of his 
back ſeems to favour it, being very like the bot- 
tom of a boat: nor do his hinder legs unaptly re- 

| ſemble a pair of oars- 5 reto. 

Uxa'pTNESS. 1. % [from unapt.] 

|. Unfitneſs; unſuitableneſs. : 

Men's apparel is commonly made according to 
their conditions, and their conditions are often go- 
verned by their garments; for the perſon that is 
gowned, is by his gown put in mind of gravity, | 
and alſo reſtrained from lightneſs by the very wnapt- | 
neſs of his weed. | * Spenſer. 

2. Dulneſs; want of apprehenſion. 

That wnaptneſs made you miniſter | 
Thus to excuſe yourſef, h Shokeſpeare"s Timon. | 

3. Uareadineſs; diſqualification; want of 


ropenſion. ö 
Pk 


mind, by being engaged in a taſk. beyond 

its ſtrength, like the body ſtrained by lifting at a. 
weight too heavy, has often its force broken, and 
thereby gets an unaptne 


vigorous attempt ever after, Locke. 
Uxa'sGUED. adj. [from argue. ] 
1. Not diſputed. N 
What thou bid'ſt, | 
Unargu'd L obey; ſo God ordains, Milt. Par. Loft. 


2. Not cenſured. 
Not that this work. liv'd in the hands of foes, 
Unargu'd then, and yet hath fame from thoſe. 


To Una'RM. v. 4. [from arm.] 


arms. I 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. Shak. 
Unarm me, Eros; the long day's taſk is done, 
And we muſt ſleep. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Galen would not leave unto the world too ſubtle 


a theory of poiſons 3 znarming thereby the malice 


of venemovs ſpiritss Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Una'rMED. adj. [from wnarm. 
no armour ; having no weapons. 
On the weſtern coaſt 
Rideth a puiſſant navy: to our ſhores + 
Throng many doubtful, hollow- hearted friends, 


Unarm'd, and unreſolv'd to beat them back. Shak. | 


He all unarm'd 
Shall chace thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy demoniack holds, poſſefſion foul ; 
Thee and thy legions, yelling they ſhall fly, 


And beg to hide them in à herd of ſwine. Milton. 


Though unarm d 1 am, 
Here, without my ſword or pointed lance, 
Hope not, baſe man, unqueſtion'd hence to go. 
Dryden 


Whereas moſt other creatures are furniſhed wi ch 
2 


weapons for their defence; man is born alrogethe 

unarmed, $2036 o | 

NARRA IGNED, 

trial, 5 
As 'awful lord, and king by juſt deſcent, 


Should here be Judg'd, unheard, and —— | 
FRY | aniel. 


Uzaaza're. adj. Not dreſſed. 0 


Ben Jonſon. 
To diſ- | 
arm; to ſtrip of armour ; to deprive of 


Grew. 
adj. Not brought to a 


or an averſion to any 


| 


4 


4 


Having 


4 


And innocence «nartfutin his face. Dryd. Fuveral. | 
2. Wanting ; 


UNnA'RTFULLY. adv. 


|] Unass1'sTING. adj. Giving no help. 


ö 


. 


bim in a corner, when he was to have given light 
and warmth to all the bodies round him! 


there is no great ſkill required to detect the many 
miſtakes, 


UxarTiFI CIALLY. adv, Contrarily to 


redundant, ordefe&@ive. Derham's Phyſico-Tteology. | 
UNnA'SKED. adj. LAST OR 
1. Not courted by ſolicitation. 


2. Not ſought by entreaty or care. 


UnasP1'RING. adj, Not ambitious. 


Unass1'STED. adj. 


Unassv MING. adj.. Not arrogant. 


UnassSu"RED. 4d. 
3. Not confident 9” 11e, 
The enfuing treatiſe, with a timorous and un- 
aſſured countenance, adventures into your preſence. | 
m_— 6 Try 4 #34 Glanville. - 
2. Not to be truſted, : Tr 25} 
The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes, 


As if this infant world yet unarray d, 1 
Naked and bare, . 20 laid. 


7 


in Nature's lap were laids Dryd. | 


ä 
* 


en 4 4 * 7.7 
. i * 
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kill. 6 FE} 
How anartful would it have been to have ſet 


Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
In an unartful 


Swift's Miſce/lanies. 


art. | 
Not a feather is unartificially made, miſplaced, 


With what eagerneſs, what circumſtance, 
Unaſi'd, thou tak ſt ſuch pains to tel me only 
My ſon 's the better man. Dienbam s Sopby., 


The bearded corn enſu'd __ 
From earth ana d, nor was that earth renew'd. * 
Dryden. 
| How, or why 

Should all. conſpixe to cheat us with a lye ? 
Unaſt d their pains, ungrateful their advice; N 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. . 
Dryden. 


To be modeſt and unaſpiring, in honour. prefer- 
ring one another. of Rogers, 


That he, the ſupreme good, t' whom all things ill 
Are but as laviſh officers of vengeance, | 
Would fend a gliſt'ring guardian, if need were, 


To keep my life and honour anaſſail'd. Milt. Camus. 
UnasSSA'YED. adj. 


Unattempted. 
What is faith, love, virtue unaſſay'd 

Alone, without exterior he'p ſuſtain'd ? 

helped. 


Its vitories were the viRtories of reaſon, unaſſiſted 


by the force of human power, and as gentle as the 


triumphs of light over darkneſs. Addiſ. Freebolder. 
What unaſſiſted reaſon could not diſcover, that 


God has ſet clearly before us in the revelation of the 


* at 
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"+ not ropenſe. eta Half anarray d, he ran to bis relief, SAVED, .; NATO. . Not iated. — 

My blood hath been doo cool and NEED | Un A. KTFUL, adj.” a; . Pa 52 A brother's blood yet unaton d Node 

| Paapt to ſtir at theſe ſodiggitkes. Shakeſpeare. Þ 1. 1 art, or cunning. "© [UN ATT NINA LE. adj. Not to be gained 
not qualified : with te before a A chearful ſweetneſs in his looks he has, or obtained ; being out of reach. 


+ Praiſe and prayer are God's dne worſhip ; which | 


ö 


4 


"ll 


goſpel : a felicity equal to our moſt enlarged de- 


fires; a ſtate of immortal and unchangeable glory. | 


Regers, 


With theſe 1 went, a brother of the war; 
Nor idle ſtood, with «nafſiſting hands, 
When ſavage beaſts, and men's more ſavage bands, 
Their virtuous toil ſubdu'd : yet theſe I ſway'd. 
8 k 7 


Unaſſuming worth in ſecret liv'd, 
And died neglected. +,  Thomſon's Winter. 


* 
. 9 
- - 


The feigned friends, the unaſſured foes, 


| 


are unatraina 
without the benefit of divine revelation. 
1 40 not expect that 
kept from error; that is more than human nature 


can, by any means, be advanced to: I aim at- no 
ſuch unattainable 


UnaTTEMPTED, 
ſayed. | 


UNATTENDED, adj. 1 
1. Having no retinue, or attendants. 


Wich goddeſs-like demeanor forth the went, 
Not unatiended. 


UNATTE'NTIVE. 44. 


|. 


Do make a lover's life a wretch's hell. 


P 


93 
Male. 


\ 


in 


bility, or unattainableng of the good propoſed. 


ſon. 


That perjur'd- race. 


by our diſcourſe, fimply conſidered, 


Dryden's Religio Laici. 


men ſhould be perfectly 


manner. : We DE privilege; I only ſpeak of what 
In the report, although it be not anart fully they ſhould do. I Locle. 
drawn, and is perfectly in the ſpitit of 'a pleader, Un ATTAUN ART EN ESS. 1. f State of be- 


out of reach. : 
efire is ſtopped by the opinion of the impoſit- 


othes 


adj. Untried'; not aſ- 


He left no means unatrempred of deftroying Rt 
Sidney « 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 


When his fair angels would ſalute my palm; 
But that my hand, as vnattempred yer, : 
Like a poor beggar, ralleth on the rich. Shakeſp. 


It purſues 


Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhyme. Milton. 


Leave nothing unattempred to deſtroy * 


Denham. 
Shall we be diſcouraged from any attempt 6f 


doing good, by the poſſibility of our failing in it? 
How many of the beſt things would, at this rate, 


have been left unattempred ! Atterbury« 


, yo * . Miltan: Paradiſe Lef. 
3 ILABLE. adj. Exempt from aſ- Having no followers e 1 
| | uch unatte generals can never e a re- 
In the number, Ido but know one, . 4 vclution in Parnaſſus. ; 4 4a 
That unaſſuilable holds on his rank, Unaccompanied ; forſaken.. ; 
Unſhak's of motion. Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar. Zo P Yo Ah e * 
. > pop adj Not attacked; ou Hath left you. unattended. Shoheſs. Macbeth. 
u "4 | * X 7 . ' 8 * . o 
As 1 intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, © | Us genre bar" . e attending. 
Ir 9 tout t 3 . Sie. That is addreſs*d to . card: Mikon, 


Ev'ry nymph of the flood, her treſſes rending, 
Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main; 

Neptune in anguiſts his charge «nattending, ' 
Veſſels are found' ring, and vows are in vain. Dryd. 
Not regarding. 


Man's nature is fo znaztentive to good, that there 


can ſcarce be too many monitors. 


— 


| LY Government of the Tongues 
Such things are not accompanied with ſhow, ard 


therefore ſeldom draw the eyes of the wnattentive. 


Tatler. 


UNAVvA“ILABLE. adi. Uſeleſs ; vain with 


reſpect to any purpoſe. 


| When we have endeavoured to find out the 
ſtrongeſt cauſes, wherefore they ſhould imagine 
that readi g is ſo unavailable, the moſt we can 
learn is, that ſermons are the ordinance of God, 
the ſcriptures dark, and the labour of reading eaſy. 
| k Hooker 


[Uxava"iltinc. adj. Uſeleſs; vain. . 


Since my inevitable death you know, 
You ſafely unavailing pity ſhow : | F; 
"Tis popular to mourn a dying foe. Dryd. Aureng. 
Supine he tumbles on the crimſon ſands, | 
Before his helpleſs friends and native bands, 
And ſpreads for aid his unavailing hands. Pepe, 


UnavO'1DABLE. adj. 


1. Inevitable ; not to be ſhunned. 
Oppreſſion on one fide; and anibition on the 


other, are the #nawoidable occafions of war. Dryd. 
It is znavoidable to all, to have opinions, with- 
out certain proofs of their truth. Torte. 
Single acts of tranſgreſſion will, through weak - 
neſs and ſurprize, be unavoidable to the beſt guarded, 
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The titits of Chrift will Site g ü. 1 
_ eble' deficiencies of our Tepvice; will prevail for 1. Not tamed ; not taught to bear the 
pardon to our ſintere repentance. Neger. CCC 
3 of worldly ; 28 Rs „ 4 
- Thar u] moment, decides - | *_14 ; 4 x 

of mien, CEL, Curiſa. At which, liks unback'd colts, they prick'd their 


{ſed in ratiocinatio 


90 12 
. Not to be mi 


That ſomething is of itſelf, ie ſelf-evident; be- 


. cabſe we ſee things are; and the things that we 
Fee muſt either have had ſome firſt cauſe of [their 
being, or have been always, and of themſelves : 
one of them is unavoidable.  -» Tillotſon. 
I chinbe it wrawoidable for every rational crea- 
ture, that will examine bis own or any other 
exiſtence, to have the notion of an eternal, wiſe 
being, had no beginning. F: Locke. 
UnAavoinaBLENESS. 2. /. Inevitability. 
_ "How can we conceive it ſubject to material 
ümpreſſions? and yet the importunity of pain, and 
unavoidableneſs of ſenſations, ſtrongly perſuade that 
wie are ſo. BY $ Glanwille, 
Unavo'iDaBLY. adv, Inevitably. 


* a 


The moſt perfect adminiſtration muſt unawvoid- | 


-  @bly produce oppoſition from multitudes who are 
made happy by it. , ſons 
Unavo'iped. adj. Inevitable, _ 
We ſee the very wreck that we muſt ſuffer ; 
And unawoided is the danger now. Shakeſpeare. 
Rare s aſk rare friends; | 
Yet ſatyrs, fince the moſt of mankind be 
Their unavoided ſubject, feweſt ſee. Ben Jonſon, 
UnauTHoRI'sED. adj. Not ſupported by 
authority; not properly comm | 
a To kiſs in private? 
An wnauthborized kiſs. * Sha 
It is for you to ravage ſeas and land, 
Unauthoriz'd by my ſupreme command. Dryden. 


Unawa'rE. 1] adv, { from aware, or 
DN AWA RES. | wary.] 50 
1. Without thought; without previous 


meditation. N 
Take heed left you fall wnazwares into that in- 
convenience you formerly found fault with, Spenſ. 
It is my father's face, 

Whom, in this conflict, I zrawares have kill'd, 


wierd Unna'crth. 


| Fall on thee unſupported, arid 


keſpeare's Othello. | 
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Advanc'd their eyelids, lifted up their noſes, 
As they ſmelt mulick..  Shateſpeate's Tempeſt. 
+ A well-wayed hotſe will ſafely convey thee to thy 
journey's end, when it unbacked filly thay give 
thee a fall, i _ Suckling. 
They flinch like undacked fillies. Demnit's Lerters, * 
2. Not countenanced ; not aided; ' 
Let the wei 


ght of thine own infamy 
#hback'd. 4% 
DanicÞP' Civil War. | 
UnBA"LAaNnCED. adj, Not poiſed ; not in 
 Equipoiſe. CD ARA IS op 
Let earth «unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, . 
Planets and ſuns run lawleſs through the ſky. Pope. 
UnBA"LLASTED. azj. Not kept fteady 
by ballaſt ; unſteady. _ 
They having but newly left thofe grammatick 
flats, where they ftruck unreaſonably, to learn a 
few words with lamentable conſtruction; and now / 
on the ſudden tranſported undet another climate, 
to be toſt and turmoiled with their #nballafted wits 
in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy, 
do, for the moſt part, grow into hatred of -learn- 


ing. Maton. 
As at fea th' wnballaſt veſſel rides, 

Caſt to and fro, the ſport of winds and tides; 

So, in the bounding chariot toſs'd on high, - 

The youth is hurried headlong through the ſky. 


Unza'nDED. adj. [from Sand.] Want. 
ing a ring, or band, | i 
Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your bonnet 
unbanded, and every thing demonſtrating a careleſs 
deſolation. Shakeſpeare. + 
To UnBa's. v. 4. [from bar.] To open, 
by removing the bars; to unbolt. f 
Tis not ſecure, this place or that to guard, 

If any other entrance ſtand anbarr d. 


| 
| 
, 
| 
: 


| 
Denbam. 
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| 2. Not trodden, 


Addiſon. } 


| Unz#co'minonsss. . . Indecen 
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Uns“ Ain o! e 
"He with His ft! Morn I . 
{ ny branches from their k | 

th And afts more happy 

UNBEATEN. adj | 

1. Not treated with blows. 


* 
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Ks Fiſh, - 
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His mare Was truer thin his PO : | 8 
For die had rode $v6 thiles wnipurr'd, fel , 
| And then at laſt turn 'd tail towards Neweaton. 


| 


- 


— 


* 
p * 


We mult tread wnbeares paths 
Whete wee 86 2dr” FUL She; orien A en 
with a light in our hand. th 

If your bold thiſe dare tread unbeatcy * 

- Virtue, to crown her fav'rites, loves * 

Some new, unbeaten paſſage to the ky. Swift, 

UNE. adj. Indecent ; unſuir. 
able; indecorous. 

: Here 's our chief gueſt, — 

— If he bad been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feaſt, ; 

And all things unbecoming. Shakeſpeare's Mach; 

IS No thought. of flight, a 

None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 
That argu'd fear. Milton's Paradiſ: Lf 
I ſhould rather believe that the noſe was the 
ſeat of wrath in beaſts than in mankind; ans 
that it was ambecoming of any but Pan, who hag 
very much of the beaſt in him, to wrinkle up his 
noſe in anger. | .D 
My grief lets unbecoming ſpeeches fall: 
I ſhould have dy'd, and not complain'd at all, 
| EE. Dryder, 
This petulancy in converſation preyails among 
ſome of that ſex, where it appears the moſt une. 
coming and unnatural. © - Addiſon's Freeh:l:r, 
Men of wit, learning, and virtue, might ſtrike 
out every offenſive or unbecoming paſſage from play 
4 5 Vt. 

Such proceed upon debates without e 

warmth ; . Swift, 


ey; 
indecorum. . 


% 


9 


* 


x | oe Shakeſpeare. ' 
Firm we ſubſiſt ; yet poſſible to ſwerve, 
And fall into deception unaware. 

A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before, 
Of wine and honey mix'd ; with added ſtore 
Of opium: to his keeper this he brought, 

Who ſwallow'd azawwares the fleepy draught, . 
And ſnor'd ſecure, Dryden. 
is a ſenſation like that of a limb N off ; 
one is trying every minute #nawwares to uſe it, and 
finds it is not. 6 . Pope. 
2. Unexpectedly; when it is not thought 
of; ſuddenly. i 
Left deſtruction come upon him at anatuares, 
and let his net that he hath hid, catch himſelf. | 

| | Pſalm xxxvi. 8. 
My hand, «navares to me, was, by the force of 
that endeavour it juſt before employed to ſuſtain ' 
the fallen weight, carried up with ſuch violence, 
that I bruiſed it, | Boyle. \ 
Though we live never ſo long, we are fill ſur- 
Yrized : we put the evil day far from us, and then 
it catches us wnaqwwares,. and we tremble at the 
proſpect. | h _ Wake. 
3. In this ſenſe I believe at undwares is 
the proper uſe. | 
He breaks at unawares upon our walks, | 
And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. Dryd. 
Una'wes. adj. Unreſtrained by fear or 
reverence, . | 
The raging and fanatic diſtemper of the houſe 
_of commons muſt be attributed to- the want of 
ſuch good minifters of the crown, as, being an- 
awved by any guilt of their own, could have watched | 
other men's. Clarendon. 
Unforc'd by puniſhment, «naw'd by fear, | 


His words were ſimple, and his foul fincere. 


not 


: 


Theſe rites the king refus'd, 
Deaf to their cries z nor would the gates unbar 
Of ſacred peace, or looſe th' impriſon d war. D 
UnBA"RBED. 44. [barba, Latin.] 
ſhaven. Out of uſe, | 
Muſt I go ſhew them my unbarbed ſconce ? 
Muſt my baſe tongue give to my noble heart ; 
A lie? 25 Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
UxBARK ED. a/. [from bark;,] Decor- 
ticated; ſtripped of the bark. 


ot 


A branch of a tree, unbarled ſome ſpace at the | 


bottom, and fo ſet in the ground, hath * | 
| | acon. 

UnBAa"sHFUL. adj. Impudent; ſhame- 
Nor did I with nb ff! forehead ws 
The means of weakneſs and debility. Shakeſpeare. . 
UnBa'TED. adj. [from &ate.] Not re- 
preſſed ; not blunted. . 
Where is the horſe, that doth untread again 

His tedious meaſures with th' unbated fire . 
That he did pace them firſt ? Shake Merch. of Ven. 


UnBa"THEDd. adj. from bath.] Not wet. 
Fierce Paſimond, their paſſage to prevent, 
Thruſt full on Cymon's back in his deſcent; 
The blade return'd unbath'd, and to the handle 
„ n Dryden. | 
UnBa"TTERED. aaj. Not injured by blows. : 


I cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms 


4 


| 


| 2. Not yet generated. 


If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought 

to be grave, kind and fober, repreſenting the ill or 
 unbecomingneſs of the fault. | Locke, 
To UN BED. v. #. To taiſe from a bed. 
Eels unbed themſelves; and ſtir at the noiſe of 


thunder. 1 Walton's Angler, 
UnBerrTTinNG. az. Not becoming; 
not ſuitable. - = 


Love is full of unbefitting ſtrains, 
All wanton as a child, Kipping in vain. Sbabeſp. 
Far be it that I ſhould write thee fin, or blame! 
Or think thee unbeftting holieſt place. Milton. 
Bie might ſeveral times have made peace with 
his diſcodtented ſubjects, upon terms not at all an- 
befitting his dignity or intereſt 3-but he rather choſe 
to ſacrifice the whole alliance to his private e 
N . 79. 
To UNE EOE Tr. v. . To deprive of eu- 
iſtence. 3 £ 

Wiſhes each minute he could unbeget 

Thoſe rebel ſons who dare t* uſurp his ſeat» 


Dy. 
Un RE CCT. E 
| » m be ' 
UnBeco'TTEN. as) iron got. 6 
1. Eternal; without generation. 
Why ſhould he attribute the ſame e to 
matter, which is ſubje& to corruption, 23 
eternal, uzbegotten, and immutable ( od ? Stilling f 


* 


Or elſe my ſword, with an unbatter d edge, 
I ſheath again undeeded. S e. 


To UN BA “TY. v. a. To ſet open; to free 
from the reſtraint of mounds. 


I ought now to looſe the reins of my affections, 
to wnbay the current of my paſſion, and love on 


Dryden. | 


| Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves : or thou, Macbeth; 


without boundary or meaſure, Norris's Miſcellany. | 


© God otanipotend, muſt'ring 
Armies of peftilence ; and they ſhall ſtrike 
*Your children yet unborn, and unbegot. Shateſp. 
| a = thy pow. | F 
It lies yet, ere conception, to preven "7 
* The = unbleſt, to 2 yet wnbegote Milton. 
Not attaining exiſtence. . | 
; Whete wer] his own parents his pervert- 


ers, better were it for him to have been unborn 
» 88 85 
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1 e ten alle @ bleling of cheſt whoſe 
2 ation breathes Ry 9 a curſe, South. 
7, Unzen B. w. 4. o undeceive j to 

ſet free from the influence of any deceit, 
unbeguite thyſelf, and now wi | 4 
W. though on earth employ d they be, | 
| Are Rill in heav'Ne 

Their co 
odd op}? their concionatory inveFes, . 
we „ WW  Howel's Vocal Fareft. 

EnE LD. adj. 


= * 5 


Donne. 


melineſe cee ihd the vulgar of the | 
the loyaliſts had formerly infuſed in- 


: 


= 


Un Unſeen; not diſco- 
verable to the fight oo 270. óY 
Theſe then, though unbabeld In deep of night, 
shine not in vain. LE : * 4 Milton, 


Un BELIE'F- 1. 
aha "Tis not yu 3 1 
the ts, taught by th heav'nly m 
— of n immortal verſe, * 
Of dire chimeras, and enchanted ifles, 
And rifted rocks, whoſe entrance leads to hell 
For ſuch there be: but unbelief is blind. Milton. 
Im juſtly plagued by this your nbelief, 
And am myſelf the cauſe of my own. grief, Dryd. 
Such an univerſal acquaintance with things will 
keep you from an excels of credulity and unbelief ; 
i. e. a readineſs to believe or to deny every thing 
at firſt hearing + + _ Watts. 
2. Infidelity ; en. | \ 
Where profeſs'd unbe Hate, there can be no viſi- 
ble church of Chriſt ; may be where ſound 
belief wanteth. | : Hooker. 
©, UnBELIE'VE., Q. 4. | 
1. To diſcredit ; not to truſt. 
*' Heav'n ſhield your grace from woe, 
* As I, thus wrong'd, hence wnbelieved go | Shakeſp. 
So great a prince and, favourite ſo ſuddenly me- 
tamorphoſed into travellers with no greater train, 
was enough to make any man wnbelieve his five 
ſenſes, Wotten's Buckingbam. 
2. Not to think real or true. 


Nor leſs than fight and hearing could convince 
Of ſuch an unforeſeen and unbeliey'd offence. 


* 


Dryden. | 


UxBerlie'ver. 2. fs An infidel ; one who 


believes not the ſcripture of God. 

The antient fathers being often conſtrained to 
ſhew what warrant they had ſo much to rely upon 
the ſcriptures, endeavoured ſtill to maintain the 
authority of the books of God, by arguments ſuch 
as vnbelicwvers themſelves muſt needs think reaſon- 
able, if they judged thereof as they ſhould. Hooker, 

What endleſs war would jealous nations tear, 
If none above did witneſs what they ſwear ? 

Sad fate of unbelievers, and yet juſt, 

Among themſelves to find ſo little truſt, Waller. 

In the New Teſtament, religion is uſually ex- 


preſſed by faith in God and Chriſt, and the lave 
of them. Hence it is that true Chriſtians are ſo 


frequently called believers z and wicked and un- 
godly men unbelievers. | 

He pronounces the children of ſuch parents as 
were, one of them a Chriſtian, and the other an 


unbeliever, holy, on account of the faith and holi- | 


 Atterbury. 


neſs of that ane. t 
Men always grow vicious before they become 
unbelievers ; but if you would once convince pro- 
fligates by topicks drawn from the view of their 
own quiet, reputation, and health, 
would ſoon drop off. 
UnzzL1s"vinc, adj. Infidel. _ 
No pauſe, 


No ſtay of laughter found his yigorous arm; 

Put th unhelieving ſquadron burn'd to fight, 

Smote in the rear. G | Phillips. 
This wrought the greateſt confuſion in the un- 


believing Tews 
Gent, | . 
n the days of 
felled themes di 
of conſcience, this 


ſtrained to the 


1 


e apoſtle, when all y 


ciples' of Chriſt were converts 
ſevere cenfure might be re- 


and the greateſt conviction in the 


ö 


Tillotſon. 


1, their infidelity 
Swift's Miſcellanies. 


: 1 


pro- 


| 


I 


| 4. Relaxed ; not intent. 


N 
ü 
| 
p 


unbelieving part of mankind, 
7 '& Part Os MARKING Rog ers 
, 1 1 1 4 * 
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ha; vofvan.. adj. 


To Unnz'no, v. a, 8 2 
1. To free from flexure. 


2 


an unbending hour. 0Wee 
UnBE'NEFICED. adj. Not preferred to 
a benefice. 


In ſynod unbenign. 


| 


* 
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Whot'er you are, not unbeloy'd by heav'n, 


* 


It is lawful to relax and anbend our bow, but | 


not to ſuffer it to be unready, or unſtrun 2 
r * * Taylor's Holy Living. | 
I muſt be in the battle; but I II go 

With empty quiver, and unbended bow. Dryden. 


Jo relax; to remit ; to ſet at eaſe for | 
"atime, al. 
Here have 1 ſeen the king, whed great affaice 
Gave leave to ſlacken and unbend his cares, 
Attended to the chace by all the flow'r of youth. 
wm K A Denbam. 
From thoſe great cares when eaſe your ſoul an- 


You unbend your noble ſtrength, to think 


So braip-fickly of things. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
UnBE'nDiNG. adj 


1. Not ſuffering flexure, 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and {kims along the 
main. £ ; Pope. 
2. Not yielding; reſolute. | 
Ye noble few, who here unbending ſt and 
Beneath life's preflures, yet a little while, | 
And all your woes are paſt. 7 Tbomſon. 
3. Devoted to relaxation. 
Since What was omitted in the acting is now 
kept in, I hope it may entertain your lordſhip at 


More vacant pulpits would more converts make ; 
All would have latitude enough to take: 
The reſt unbenefic'd your ſects maintain. D 
UnBENE VOLENT. adj. Not kind. 
A religion which not only forbids, but by its 
natural influence ſweetens all bitterneſs and aiperity 
of temper, and corrects that ſelfiſh narrowneſs of 
ſpirit which inclines men to a fierce unbenevelent 
behaviour.  » Rogers. 
UxBENITOHT ED. adj. Never viſited by 
darkneſs. 
Beyond the polar circles; to them day 
Had unbenighted ſhone, while the low ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in their fight 
Had rounded ftill the horizon. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
UnBENI'GN. adj. 
volent. . 
a i To th' other ſive 
Their planetary motions, and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite, 
Of noxious efficacy; and when to join 
Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 


| 


UnBE'NT. adj. 
1. Not ſtrained by the ſtring. 

Apollo heard, and, conquering his diſdain, 

Unbent his bow, and Greece inſpir'd again. Dryd. 

2. Having the bow unſtrung. 

Why haſt thou gone ſo far, | 

To be unbent when thou haſt ta'en thy Rand; | 
Th' elected deer before thee ? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


3. Not cruſhed ; not ſubdued. 
But thou, ſecure of ſoul, unbent with woes, 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. 


Be not always on affairs intent, 
But let thy thoughts be eaſy and unbent 2. 
When our mind's eyes are diſengag'd and free, 
They clearer, farther, and diſtinctly ſee. Denham, 
UnBESEE MING. adj. Unbecoming. 
No emotion of paſſion tranſported me by the 


UnBzTRA'YED. adj. Not betrayed, 


bends, © Te” To Unszwi'TCH. v. a 
Your pleaſures are defign'd to noble ends. Dryd. | 
3. To relax vitioufly or effeminately. 


| | 


Malignant ; male- | 


| 


And orgies and nocturnal rites prepare. 


bis head. 2 
Te Unz1'sxor. v. a. [from bi/op 


q 
N 


1 I cannot look upon Titus as fo far unbiſboped yet, 


UNB - 


- ach i 4 
ee mir Gl oa” Pu 


UnBzs0'vGnr. intreated. 
Left heat ſhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath, «nbeſought, provided; and his hands 

t. 


Urs sT D. gdj. Not given; not dic 
poſed of. 


Bacon. 


Mapp being — to the fa, ; a1 
How is it to keep it unbetray | 
5 Basie, Civil Ware. 


* 1 


g 
a 


Let determin'd things to deſtiny | 
Hold wnbewail'd their way. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
. [ from witch, ] 
To free from faſcination, ITS 
Te Unz1i'ass. v. a. To free from any 

external motive ; to diſentangle from 
prejudice. bo A, 
That our underſtandings may be free to exa- 
mine, and reaſon unbiaſſed give its judgment, being 
that whereon a right direction of our conduct to 
true happineſs depends; it is in this we ſhould em- 


ploy our chief care. "Dy Ry Loc le. 
The ſtanding evidences of the goſpel, every time 
they are conſidered, gain upon fincere, unbiaſi d 
minds. | Atterbury 

The trueſt ſervice a private man may do his 
country, is by unbiaſſing his mind, as much as poſ- 
fible, between the rival powers. | Swift. 


Where s the man who counſel can beſtow, 
Unbiaſi d or by favour or by ſpite ; * 
Not dully prepoſſeſs'd, nor blindly right? Pope. 
UnBrassSEDLY. adv. Without external 
influence ; without prejudice. ; 

I have ſought the true meaning; and have un- 


biaſſedly embraced what, upon a fair enquiry, ap- 
peared ſo to me. Locle. 
Uns1'D, ads. 
Un gr'DDbzx. %: 


1. Uninvited. 
| _ Unbidden gueſts TW 
Are often welcomeſt when they are gone. Shake 
2. Uncommanded; ſpontaneous, 
Thorns aiſo and thiſtles it ſhall bring thee forth 
Unbid. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Roſes unbid, and ev'ry fragrant flow'r, 
Flew from their ſtalks, to ftrow thy nuptial bow'r. 
| Drydene 
Unbidden earth ſhall wreathing ivy bring, 
And fragrant herbs, the promiſes of ſpring. Dryd. 
UnB1'GOTTED. adj. Free from bigotry. 
Eraſmus, who was an unbigorted Roman Catho- 
| Socrares, that he could icarce forbear looking upon 
him as a faint, and deſiring him to pray for him. 
x a 


| * I 
4. [from bind.) To 
looſe; to untie. 23 


His own woe's author, whoſo bound it finds, 
As did Pyrocles, and it wilfully unbinds. Spenſer. 
Te Latian dames, 5 
If there be here, who dare maintain 
My right, nor think the name of mother vai: 
| Unbind your fillets, looſe your flowing hair, 


To Un BND. v. 


* 
* 
9 . 
, 


On the fizth inſtant it was thought fit to ann 
Tatlere 
] To 
deprive of epiſcopal orders. a 


bat chat he ſtill exhibits to us all the elſentisis of 
Un BITTE D. ac. [from Bit.] Unbri- 
dled; parefiualnedis-c „ 


wm 4 — 
- 


carnal tings, our «nbizted luſts; whereof I take 


” Indignity of his carriage, to do or ſay any thing 
unbeſeeming my ſelf. | King Charles. 


1 this love to be à ſect or cyon. Shakeſp. Othello. 
| | | ; NBLA MABLYE» 


He had now but one ſon and one daughter o- 


Dryden 


* 


lick, was ſo much tranſported with this paſſage of 


We have reaſon to eool our raging motions, our 


TH 7 11 wed e Nu 
Unzia MABLE. adj. | Not e . not 


© to, be She ie a. faplt 4-14 1h 
Mach more could I ſay concerning this unbla- 
able inequality of Hines'and-rates, . Bacon. 


Ile loy'd his people, him they.idoliz'd; ; 
. thence proceeds my mortal batred to him; 


That, thus unblamable to * be ; 
He err'd to me atone, $ ; Don Sahle. 


Url MABLY._ adv, "Withour: talot: =y 
Fault. : 
Ve are witneſſes, and God alſ „ how holily, and 
© juſtly, and * we behav! ourfelves. | 
| 4 eh ii. 10. 
UssL 4" MED. adj - Blameleſs ; free from | 
fault. 


1 


Shall ſpend your: y Jes andlant 4 * dell 
Long time in peace. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
' .Unblan'd abundance crown'd the royal board, 
What time this da ne rever'd, ber prudent lord, 
Who now is doom'd to mourn. Pope's Odyſſey. 
une MISHED. adj. Free from tufpi- 
tade ; free from reproach; free from | 


— 
de for mity. 
O welcome, pare- ey'd faith, bes ande hope! | | 
Thou hawering angel, girt with golden wings, . 
And thou unblewi iſh 4 form of chaftiry ! 
: X Milton's paring 
Under this ſtone lies virtue, youth, 
Urbleriſh'd probity, and truth. 
Is nine worthy to be made a wife 
Isa all this town? Suppoſe her fle from ſtrife, 
Rich, fair, and fruttfols of unblemiſh'd life. Dryd. | 
They appointed, out of theſe new converts, men 
of the beſt ſenſe, and of the moſt unblemiſh' d lives, | 
to prefide over theſe ſeveral aſſemblies. Addiſon. 
UnB8LE"nCKED, adj. Not diſgraced ; not 


injured by any ſoil. , 
There, where very deſolation dwells, 
She may paſs on with unblench'd majeſty ; 
Be it not done in pride, or in preſumption. Milton. 
Jx BLENDED. adj. Not mingled. - 

None can boaſt a Knowledge depurate from de- 
filement, within this atmoſphere of fleſh ; it &wel s$ 
no where in unblended proportiens on this fide the 
empyreum. Glanville. 

UNBLE'ST. 


1. Accurſed; "_—_— from benediQion. 
It is a ſhameful and unbleſſed thing, to take the 
a 2 of people, and wicked, condemned men, to 


be the people with whom you plant. Bacon. 
2. Wretched ; unhappy. _ | | 
In thy pow*r 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent | 
The race unb/:ft, to being yet unbegot. Milton. 


What is true paſſion, if wnbleſt it dies? 
And where is Emma's joy, if Henry fe ? Prior. 
Urne DiED. adj, Not ſtained with 
blood. | | 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, | 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, | 
Although the kite ſoar with «nbloodied beak. Shak. | 


UxBLoo'dy. adj. Not cruel ; not ſhed- 


.ding blood ; not ſtained with blood. 


44 Under the lage of Atlas lies a cave, 
The venerable ſeat of holy hermits, 
Who there, ſecure in ſeparated cells, 
From the purling ſtreams, and ſavage fruits, 
Have whajeſome bew rage and wnbl-ody feaſts, | 
Dryden. . 
UsBLOWn; . Having the bud yet: 


e 0 
my poor prinees! Ah! my tender babes ! 
My «nblxwon flowers, new-appearing ſweets ! Shak. 


UxsL.v"nTED. adj, Not becoming ob- 


tuſe. 1 


4 


A tword, whoſe weight wiehout a blow might | 


ſlay 3 | 
Able, n to cut hoſts awa 6 21 i 
ls A. Coley + Davide. dl 


+ 


Un8o' DIED, adj. 
1. Thoorpoveal.; ; immaterial. 


1 


F 


Þ2. Freed from the 


— 
— 


| Ou RROWED. 4d. 


1. To reveal in confidence. 


D 
* 4 . 
. TY 


* 


If we el of things . 6 
bodled ſpirixs do, without involving them in thoſe. 
' clavds1s=-guage throws upop them, we ſhauld ſel- 
1 in danger of ſuch e as are perpetu- 
ally committed. 5 Votts n 


She hath the bonds Ty of cena] N { 
Her ſoul unbadied of the burdenous corple. Spenſer. 
- All things are but alter'd, ung dies; | 
And here and there th' body f irit flies. Dryd. 

þ Vane: 1LED. ach. Not ſodden. | 


1 | 


+ A quarter of a pint alete, will ariſe to a | 
pike boiled. Bacon. 


Gad, . and depend 


UnzB0'unp. adj. 
1. Looſe 3- not tied. 


Te Uno LT- v. 4. To * Went to 
unbar. - 
("4.15 Well any" de By 
"He: ſhall unbolt the gates. Shak. Troilus and ac. 
Ux OLT ED. adi. Coarſe; groſs; not re- 
fined, as flour, b bolting or ſifting. 
I vill tread this wnbolred villain into mortar, and 
daub the wall of a jakes with him. 


| Shakeſpeare” s Lear. 4 
UxuonngTED. ach. Wanting a hat or 
bonnet. $a 

This night, hors | 


* The lion and the beHy-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, wnbonneted he runs 
And bids what will, take all. Shake. 3 
| Ux n00'x15H. adj. 


1. Not ſtudious of books. 


Not cultivated by erudition, 

As he ſhall ſmile, Othello ſhall go mad; 
And his unbookih Jeatouſy muſt conſtrue 
Poor Caſſio's ſmiles, geſtures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong, * © Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

Ux BORN. adj, Not yet brought into life; 
future; being to come. 

Some 4 ſorrow, ripe. in fortune's womb, 

Is coming tow'rd me. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 

The woes to come, the children yet unborn 
Shall feel. this day, as ſharp to them as thorn. Shak. 

Never ſo much as in a thought unborn 
Did 1 offend you. | Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

He on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos, and the as unborn. 

ilton's Par, 

To what wretched ftate reſerv'd ! wigs, 
Better end here unborn! Why is life giv'n 
To be thus waſted from us? Milton's Par. Loft. 

A queen, from whom 
The fouls of kings unborn for bodies wait. Dryden. 


Genuine; native; 


one's own, 

But the luxurious father of the fold, 
With native purple, and unborr:ww'd gold, | 
Beneath his n fleece ſhall proudly ſweat. 

Dryden. 

In &idanees, eſpecially thoſe which the com 
mon and unborrow'd names of any language are 
applied to, ſome remarkable, ſenſible qualities ſerve 
to diftinguih one from another. | Locke. 


To UxBO'sOoM. v. 4. 


I lov'd thee, as too well thou new'ſt, 
Too well; unbſom d all my ſecrets to thee, 
Not out of levity, but overpower'd 
By thy requeſt, who could deny thee nothing. 


— = 


Do we unbojom all our ſecrets to him, and hide 
nothing that paſſeth in the . of our hearts 
from him?) e. | 

2. To open; to diſcloſe. 
ShouldI thence, haxxied on viewleſs wipg⸗ 
Take up. a weeping on the mountains wild, 
The gentle neighbourhood of grove and.ſprin 
Would ſoon «nboſom all their echoes mild... 


UnB0'TTOMED. adj. 


1. Without bottom; bottomleſs. 
The dark, unbottom d, infinite abyſs., . MA. * 


Hilton. 


1 3. Preterite of uni,, 


$1. Infinite; interminable, 


12. Unlimited; unreſtrained. 


1 and examined not only in contemplation, but by 


e UN BRACRE. v. a. 


Ailton. 


L And mambing coldneſs has wnbrac'd the ear. Priv. 


| 


be ell 
thus anbottomed of ourſelves, and faſtened 


—_ 


- his, meref. 18 1. 

* nx. 20. 3 
t...Obtained without er. 

The unbeug bi dainties of the poor 

2. Not finding any purchaſer. 
"The merchant will leave dur native com 

„ 3 upon the 7985 of the fatmer, 

port them to > wi mk wi 


him returns with 
$ | x 


2 


Aly 


. * K 


„ 


od ln, 


commod i. 
rather 


will not — 


2. Wanting a cover: uſed of bock. 
He that has complex ideas, wit hout — 
names for them, would be in no better caſe th 
a bookſelkr- who hat volumes that 1: ra 
and without titles; which he could #7 U known 


to others, only by ſtheviag the looſe ſheets, Locle, 


e top Un. 


* 


Some from their chains the 
\ bound. 


Un 80'UNDED, adj. 


. 


Long were to tell what 


T have 4 
I voyag'd the unreal, one; 


vaſt, unbounded deep 


Of horrible confuſion. Milton 
The wide, th unbounded proſpect lies before me 


"Bot ſhadows, clouds, and — reſt upon it. 
Addiicr, 


He was a man 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever —_— 
Himſelf with princes, 


bak 6 
He had given his curiofity i its full — 


, ary range, 


ſenſitive experiment, whatever could be good for 
the fons of me Decay of Flay. 
Un n0'UNDEDLY. ads. Without 
without limits. 

So unboundedly' miſthievous is that petulant 
member, that heaven and earth are not wide enough 
for its range, but it will find work at home too, 

Government of the Tongue, 
Unzo'un DEDNESS. #:/; Exemption from 
limits. 

Finitude, a 
propertions 
to one another. 


ied to created things, imports the 
the ſeveral properties of theſe things 
Infinitude, the unboundadneſs of 
theſe degrees of properties. es 
UnzBowep. adj, Not bent. | 
He knits his brow, and ſhews an angry eye, 
And paſſeth by with Riff, unbowed knee, 
Diſdaining duty that to us belongs. Shak. H. VI. 


To UnBoweL. v. a. To exenterate; to 


eviſcerate. - 
In this chapter I M , the ſtate of the 
queſtion. Hahewil!l, 


It is now become a new ſpecies of 2 to 
branch out with fond diſtinctions our holy faith, 
which the pious fimplicity of the firſt Chriſtians 
received to practice; not to read upon as an ana- 
tomy, unboavel and diſſect to try experiments. 

Decay of Pic. 


(v2 


1. To looſe; to relax. | 
With whoſe reproach and odious menace, 

The knight emboiling in his haugbty heart, 
Knit all his forces, and gan ſoon unbrace 
His raſpi ng old. 4 

Smet po maurnful ſure my ears does _ j 
Drums unbrac d with ſoldiers' broken cries. Drjd. 

+ Nought Hall the plaltry and the barp ava 
When the quick ſpirits their warm ma” ch forb*ar» 


Spenſer. 


that wither human race, 
2 A185 chy arms unbrace. 


Pope's Liad. 
clothes looſe... 
7 it 471 | 
umount 


Waſtin 


Exhauſt thy fol 
2. FAR. make the 


2. Having no ſolid foundation; ; having no 
reliance. i 


9 4 * 


F " 


12 To watk . unbrac'd, and 


dank morni 


the h 
W el Jn, jus oy e 


—_ r * 
NN ry "I * o e * * N 2 
4 3 * 
I 


IDN 
Vamlet, Vith bis doublet all anbroc'2 > 


Jo hat upon hits bead, his ſtoc kings looſe. Shakeſp. 
us AB A TED. adj: Not exerciſed. 
5 now have toil'd their unbreath'd memories 


* 

RE'ATHING. ac, 
we They ſpake not a word 3 
But like dumb ſtatues, or unbreatbing tones, 
Star d each on other, and look' d deadly pale. Shak, 

Unz RB D. %. | 


1. Not inſtructed in civility z ill educated, 


Unbred minds muſt be alittle ſent abroad. 
| Government of the 
Children learn from unbred or debauched ſer- 
" vants, untowardly tricks. 


any thing was ſo unbred as that odi- 
Sure never any 0 Way of the 244. 


ous man. 4 
2. Not taught: with 40. 
2 r way; 
- Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom un{kill'd, Dryde?. 
UnBREE CHED..adj, Having no breeches. 
Looking on my boy's face, methought I did recoil 

* Twenty-three years, and ſaw myſelf «nbreech'd, 


In my green velvet cott. Shateſp. Winter's Tale. DOS); The wand'ring ghoſts | 
Uxp*1 BED. adj, Not influenced by mo- Of kings unbary'd on the waſted coats. 
ney or gifts z not hired. © ö „„ „„ © ys Oe 
The foul gave a: Unpu RED. 2 WS +9 250 
Unbrig'd it gave; or, if a bribe appear, [Unpouxncr, 177 „„ 
No leſs than heav 'n. Dryden. | 1. Not confamed ; not waſted ; not in- 
To ſuccour the diſtreſs'd ; jured by fire. r | 
Unbrib'd by love, uaterrify Cy Nen Phillipe. | © Creon denies the rites of fun' ral fires to thoſe, 


Unzer'DLED. adj, Licentious; not fe- 
ſtraiaed.  -- | Fe; 
This is not well, raſh and unbridled boy, 


To fly the favours of ſo good a king. Shakeſpeare, | 


To what licence | 
Dares thy unbridled boldneſs run itfelf? B. Jonſon. 


We have confidered religious zeal, which tranſ- 


greſſes in unbridled exceſs. Spratt's Sermons. 
UnBROKE. 


vente [from break. ] 


1. Not violated. 
God pardon all oaths that ate broke to me; 
God keep all vows vnbreoke, are made to thee. Shak. 
Some married perſons, even in their marriage, 
do pleaſe God, by preferving their faith unbroken. 


put 4 Taylor. 
He firſt broke peace in heav'n, and faith, till then 
Urbroten. Milton. 
2. Not ſubdued; not weakened. 
From his ſeat the Pylian prince aroſe t 
Two centuries already he fulfilPd g | 
And now began the third, unbroken yet. Dryden. 


How broad his thoulders ſpread | by agewnbroke ! 


3. Not tamed, v5 

| A lonely cow, r 
Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plows Addi/. 

UxBRO'THERLIKE, } adj, Ill ſuiting with 

UnBro"THERLY, 
brother, | 


Victor's »nbrotherlike heat towards the eaſtern 
2 that difference about Eaſter 
into a ſchiſm. | Decay of Piety. 
NBRUISED. adj. Not bruiſed; not hurt. 
The freſh, and yet unbruiſed Greeks do pitch 

Their brave pavillions. 85 Sb 

Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye : 

And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie 

But where unbruiſed youth, with unſtuft oe 4 

Voth couch his limbs, there golden ſſeep doth reign. 
7 A... n Shakeſpeare. 

„ Unzu'ckis. v. a To looſe from 

buckle. AAU TAI | 

„We have been down together in my | 
Unbuckling helms; fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shak. Corio), 
He that undue/es this, till we do pleaſe” 
To doff 't for our purpoſe, ſhall hear a'ftorm. 
(TT Ah A. * 


Vol. II. ue 


* 


nad 


: 


+ 


Locke on Education. | 


Fefe. Unyvu'TTON. . 4. To looſe any thing 


the character of a 


| carried up with it wncalcined gold in the form of 


2. : 


3 = by 9 4 by 
= n a +, „ 
N 8 55 
* — 1 


vic 
His ſtarry helm unbuckled, ſhow's him prime” | 


In manhood, where youth ended. Milt. Par. Loft 
All unbuckling the rich mail they wore, | 


Lala their bright arms along the ſable ſhore» Pope. | 
With this ſame plea againſt 2 Shakeſp. To Unzut'ih. . . To raze to deſtroy. Uncano'nical. adj. 


| This is. the way to kindley not to quench z'' * 

1. T” unbuild the city, and to lay all flat, Shak 

What will they then but unbuild 
His living temples, built by faith to ſtand 3 


Their own faith, not another s? Milt. Par. Loft. | 


{Unzvur'LT. adj, Not yet ereQted. 


. Built walls you ſhun, unbuilt you fee. Dryden. 
{Unzy'rtzp. adj, Not interred ; not ho- 


noured with the rites of funeral. 


, 


- 


Why ſuffer' thou thy ſons, unburied yet, 
To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx ? od 
The moſs, which groweth upon the ſkull of a 
dead man aiburicd, will ſtaunch blood patently. 


im double cares attend, 
For his Ra ſoldiers, and his friend. Dryden. 


: 


Breathlefs he lies; and his unbury'd ghoſt, ; 


| Dipriv'd of funeral rites, pallutes your bol. Dryd. 


Whoſe breathleſs bodies yet he calls his foes ; 
Unburn'd, unburied, on a heap they lie. Dryden. 
2, Not heated with fire. 4 
Zurnt wine is more hard and aſtringent than 
| wine unburnt. Bacon's Natural Hifory« i 
1 G. adj. Not conſuming by 
i 9 Shak” | 
„ What we have ſaid of the wnbarging fire called 
light, ſtreaming from the flame of a candle, may 
eaſily be applied to all other light deprived of ſen- 
fible heat, | Digby. 
To UNBU'RTHEN.. v. a. Ke 
1. To rid of a load. | x4 
' We l ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ſtrengths ; while we 
Unburden'd crawl: tow'rd death. Shak, King Lear. 
2. To throw off. 17 
| Sharp Buckingham unburtbens with his tongue 
| The envious load that lies upon his heart. Shat.. 
| 3- To diſcloſe what lies heavy on the mind. 
From your love I have, a warranty. 


. 


"| Unca"PABLE., ach. 


— 


Bacon. 


| Unca'zeD for. adj. Not regarded; not 


* J 


VNC 

Uweaxvesrttb. adj, Not erafed; not 
N | gy, Fe 
Tony mourn my yet #ncancell'd ſcore z 


Vou put me paſt the pow'r of paying more. Dry. 
ot agreeable to 


[ incapable F Fr. inca- 
pax, Lat.] Not capable; not ſuſcep- 
tible. Now more frequently incapable, 
Thou art come to anfwer 
A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch, 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. Shak, Merch. of Venice, 
He who believes himſelf uncapable of pardon, 
goes on without any care of reforming. Hammond. 
This, whilſt they are under the deceit of it, 
makes them untapable of conviction; and th 
applaud themſelves as zealous champions for truth, 
when indeechthey are contending for error. Locle. 


the canons. 


attended to. | 
| Their kings, to better their worldly eſtate, left 
paws own and their people's ghoſtly condition un- 
0 . | 
UxdARNATE. adj. Not fleſhly. 
Nor need we be afraid to aſcribe that to the in- 


carnate Son, which ſometimes is attributed unts 
the uncarnate Father. 


To Uxca'ss. v. 4. 
1. To diſengage from any covering. 


See Pompey is uncaſing for the combat. 
Thou ſhalt be maſter, T 


Brown's Vulgar Errourse 


Shak. 
ranio, in my ſtead. 


| "Tis hatch'd, and ſhall be ſot Tranio, at once 


Uncaſe thee z take my colour'd hat and cloak. 
: Shakeſpeare. 

Uncaſe me, and do with me what you pleaſe, 

2. To flayz to ſtrip. = 
All men him 2 gan deride. Hubb. Tale. 
Partly by his voice; and partly by his ears, the 
aſs was diſcovered ; and conſequently uncaſed, well 
laughed at; and weil cudgelled. L'Eſtrange. 
Uxca'ucar. adj. Not yet catched. 

| Let him fly far; 

Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaugbe; 
And found, diſpatch'd. Sbateſpeare's King Lear. 
His boſom glows with treaſures yet uncaugbt. 


Unca"vsrD. adj. 
cauſe. 1 


Unca'vT10Us. adj, Not wary ; heedleſs. 
Unforeſeen, they ſay, is unp d: 


ay. 
Having no precedent 


„ 


' unburtben all my plots and purpoſes, 1 
Ho to get clear of all the debts L O-we. Shakeſþ. 


| buttoned. N 


Thou art fat-witted with drinking old fack, and | 


| unduttoning thee after ſupper. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
Many catch cold dn the breaſt, by leaving their 
doublets wnbuttoned.' 0 Harvey on Conſumptions. 
| His filk waiſtcoat was uzbutroned in ſeveral places. 
UncaLciNED. adj. Free from calcina- 
tion, 1 10 > | 
; A ſaline ſubſtance, ſubtler than ſal ammoniĩac k, 


4 
» 


. 


ſubtile exhalations Boyle. 


ſent for; not demanded, _. _.. 
| Baſilins had ſervants, who, though they eame 
not uncalled, yet at call were ready, . Sidngys: 
+ © He, bolder now, ahead before her ſtood. NH. 
Mild Lucina came urcall d, antiftood* 7 j 


Uxca"LLzv». adj. Not ſummoned ; not 


Uncautious Arcite thought himſelf alone. Dryden. 


UNCE'LEBRATED. adj}. Not folemnized. 


Thus was the firſt day, ev'n and morn; 
Nor paſs'd wncelebrated, nor unſung 


By the celeſtial choirs. —Milto's Paradiſe Loft, 


Unct"nsURED. adj. Exempt from pub- 
How difficult muſt it be for any ruler to live 
uncenſured, where every one of the community is 
thus qualified for modelling the econftitution ! 
Addiſen's Freebolder. 
Fear moſt to tax an honourable fool, AX 
Whoſe right it is ancenſur' d to be dull. Popes 
Io be wncenſured, and to be obſcure, is the ſame 
thing. $40 Pope's Letters. 
UncEt RTAIN. adj. I incertain, Fr. incer- 
tus, Latin.] | 4: 2x5 
1. Doubtful; not certainly known. 
That ſacred pile, fo vaſt, $ high, 
That whether tis a part of earth or K 
Untertain feems 3 and may be thought a proud 


| Beſide the ſtruggling boughs, and heard the groan, ' 
| - Then reach'd her midwife hand to ſpeed the throes. 


word. 


n „ ALY AD ODDS RE 3 * 
7 Unea"ins v. 4. To diſturb. A harſh 
95 A * J 


Wat Grange ditgulet has wncaln'd your breaſt, | 
4  lnhuman fairy to rob the dead of reſt ? Deyn.“ 


Aſpiring mountain, or deſcending cloud. Denham. 


2. Doubtful; not having certain know- 


1 led SE. 3 ; 


at 


in, without the proteQtion of a ſuperior blog, + 


is ſecure of nothing that he enjoys, and uncertain of 
every thing that he hopes for. Tillotſon. 
| Condemn'd on Caucaſus to lic, 
Still to be dying, not to die; 3 
N 5 ww With 


I 


4 y 1 ＋ n Y * * 
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With certain pain, wacertain Mia. ; 
Trae emblem of a wretched lover” s grief. . 


rant 
3. Not furs in the conſequen gte. 
1 muſt be matried to my brother's Tx S 
Or elſe my kingdom ſtands on brittle glaſs : : 
Murther her brothers, and then marry her! 
Uncertain way of gain! Shakeſpeare's Richard l. 
In the bright air the faulchion ſhone, 
Or whiſtling ſlings diſmiſs'd th* uncertain ſtone. 


a 
The ſearch of our future being is but a ged. 
"anxious, and wncertain haſte to be knowing, ſooner 
than we can, what, without all this ſolicitude, we 
ſhall know à little later. Pope. 
4. Not exact; not ſure. ra 
Aſcanius young, and eager of Kis game] | 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim z 
Bot the dire Hend the fatal arrow guides, 
Which pierd d his bowels through his panting ſides. 


Dryden.) 
5. Unſettled; unregular. 
As the form of our publick ſervice is not volun- 
tary, fo neither are the parts thereof uncertain; but 
they are all fer down in ſuch order, and with ſuch 
choice, as hath, in the wiſdom of the church, 
ſeemed beſt.” Hooker. 


UncE"rTAINED. adj. Made uncertain. | 
A word not uſed. 
The diverſity of Teaſons are not fo . 


erg 


j 


* 


by the ſun and moon alone, who always keep one 


and the ſame courſe, but that the ſtars have alſo 
their working therein. Raleigh. 


UxcERTAINLY. adv. 
1. Not ſurely ; not certain 


Go, mortals, now, and vex echtes l in vain 
For wealth, which ſo uncertainly muſt come: 


- 


When what was brought ſo far, and with ſuch] 


pam, 
Was only kept to loſe it nearer home. Dryden. 
Names muſt be of very unſteady meaning, if the 
ideas be referred to ſtandards without us, that can- 
not be known at all, or but very imperfectly and 
uncertainly Locke. 
2, Not confidently. 
They that are paſt all hope of good, are paſt 

All fear of ill: and yet, if he be dead, 

Speak ſoftly, or uncertainly:  Denbam's Sopby. 
Un.cE"RTAINTY. #. / | | 
1. Dubiouſneſs; want of knowledge. 

All great concernments muſt delays endure 

Raſhneſs and haſte make all things unſecure : 
„And if uncertain thy pretenfions be, a 

Stay till fit time wear out ancertainty. Denbam. 

You common cry of curs, whoſe breath 1 hate, 

Here then remain with your uncertainty; 

Let ev*ry feeble rumour ſhake your hearts. Sat. 
2. Inaccuracy. | 
That which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty | 

in the Ggnification of ſome, more than other words, 

is the difference of ideas they ſtand for, Locke, 


3. Contingency ; want of certainty. 
God's omniſcience is a light ſhining into every 


4 


4 


ſlippery uncertainties. South's Sermons. 

. Something unknown. 

Our ſhepherd's caſe is every man's caſe, that 
quits a moral certainty for an uncertainty, and leaps 
from the honeſt buſineſs he was brought up to, 
into a trade he has no ſkill in. L' Eftrange. 

To UN CHAIN. v. a. To free from chains. 

Minerva thus to Perſeus lent her ſhield, 

Secure of conqueſt, ſent him to the field: 
The hero acted what the queen ordain d; 
So was his fene complete, and MT W d. 
rior. 
UncnuainctaBrs., adj, I 


ſubject to variation. 

I; the end for which a law providerd, 0 perpe⸗ 
tually neceſſary ; and the way whereby it provideth þ 
„ alſo moſt apt, no doubt but that every 


ch law avght for ever to remain uncbangeable. 
N Hooker. * 


n 


\ 


; 


| 


| 


1 


BO EN Ne Ht 
ff, 1 1; Not altered. 


95 Not alterable. 


| 


E 
dark corner, ſtedfaſtly graſping the greateſt and moſt 1 


— 


. 


A 


All the rich mines of learning ranſack'd are 


"vive: 


voy, © 


„ Nu evt ier | 


% 1 
"+, = * At 


+4 . 


1 * * 
* 


When our fortunes are violently een, aur 
bie are ur bang ed. Taylor's Rule of Holy 1 
More ſafe I fing with ME voice une 
Ta hoarſe, or mute. ton's Poet . 


** . . 


8 
And heav? n's unt chaps one tir er 
More pow'rful gods gala Doggy” hv 


Honour unchang'd, a _lucila profeſt, 

Fixt to one fide, but mod' rate to the reſt, , "Pope. | 

UxcHA"NGEABLENESS. 2. ½ Immuta- 

bili 

* ee eee 

ſctibe. . 8315 - Newton. 

UncHa'nNCcEABLY. - ale, Immutably ; ; 
without change. 


All truth is uncbanpe ngeably the ſame; that propo- 
fition, which is true at any time, being ſo for ever. 


South. 
Her firſt order, diſpoſition, frame, 
Muſt then fubfiſt unchangeably the ſame. _ 
© Blackmore, 
Uncna'xoinc. adj. Suffering no altera- 
tion. 
But that thy face is, vizor-like; le 
Made irhpudent with uſe of evil deeds, 
I would eſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh, 
ö Sbaleſpeare. 
True expreſſion, like th' wnchanging ſun, 
Cleirs and improyes whate'er it ſhines upon: 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. Pope. 
To UncHa'kGE. v. 4. To retract an ac- 
cuſation. 4 | 
Even his mother ſhall uncharge the practice, 
And call it accident. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Uncna'RITABLE. adj. Contrary to cha- 
rity,; contrary to the univerſal love pre- 
ſcribed by chriſtianity. 


2 incl x: s 1 v. — 4 3 incon 


| 


| 


2. Me. a. oo... MK. . 


To furniſh ammunition for this war; 

Uncharitable zeal our reaſon whets, - 

And double edges on our paſſion ſets. Denham. 
This fitls the minds of weak men with «ncha- ' 

ritable interpretations of thoſe actions of which 

they are not competent judges. Audiſon s Freebolder. 


UxchARITABLENESS. #. J. Want of 
charity. 

The penitence of the POLO may . num- 
bered him among the ſaints, when our unretracted 
en may ſend us to unquenchable flames. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Gad commands us to love our enemies, ſo that 


5 if we hate them we fin, and are juſtly * back by 


our own uncharitableneſs. ' Kettlewell. 
Heaven and hell are the n of mercy 
and e. - Atterbury. | 


NCHA'RITABLY. dw, In a manner 
contrary to charity. | 
1 did not mean the Tutting off all that x nation 
with the ſword ; which, far be it from me that 1 
ſhould ever think ſo deſperately, or Wiſh ſo uncha- 
ritably, 0.4.8 5 fe 
Urge neither _ nor ſhame to me; N 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully my hopes by you are butcher'd. 


IT, . 


0 Which he 19: d Kone! me 


*} religion, the chicfeſt bridle of all vices. 


2 


e 


nn 


been he pots 


th xRchaſte purpoſes, to ae 
„ebert, 


| My 177 s bondur. Shake 
Whoſoever is unc haſte, — 4 5 him- 


ſelf; and the reverence of a man's ſelf is; next 
=_ 


Milton 
ed by reaſon _m—_ ber 
the man will be un. 


2 


Luft, by unchaſte looks, 
Lets in evo the fn — erp 
If fie thinks to be ſeparates 
buſband's vnc baſte ute, 
;. curably ruined, 


tinence. 


That generation was more ; 
to intemperance, ſenſuality, and unc icalarly Lade 


When the ſun is among the wars 
may produce ſuch a ſpirit of uncha ity, as is dan. 
gerous to the 2 of Jour wormips“ families. 


Arbutbnst. 


4 


Uncur OE. L 


. ene ned; not l 
Apt the abi, or fancy, i is to rove 
Unchec d, and of. her roving is no end. Mil: 
Thee' on the wing thy . vigour bore, al 
To wanton freely, or ſecurely ſoar, 


Smith , 
2. Not contradiQed. whe, 


What news on the Ryalto ? 
hy, yet it lives there unchect'd, that . 
tonio hath a ſhip of rich lading wreck'd, 
. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
UncHEr RFULNESS. 7. 15 Melancholy; 
gleomineſs of temper. 
Many, by a natural uncbeerfulneſi of heart, love 
to A 2 uncomfortable way of life. 
Addiſon's Spefater, 
Un cn x” WED. adj, Not maſticated. 
He fills his har: N d maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With uncheww'd morſels, while he churns the gore, 
Dryden. 
To UncarLDd. v. a. To deprive of chil- 
dren, 
He hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury, — 


Uncari'sTIAN. adj. 


1. Contrary to the laws of chriſtianity. 

It 's uncharitable, unchriſtian, and inhuman, to 
paſs a peremptory ſentence ot condemnation upon 
a try'd friend, where there is any room left for a 
more favourable judgment. L'Eftranges 

Theſe anchriſtian fiſhers of men are fatally caught 
in their own nets. South. 
I could diſpenſe with the unphiloſophicalneſs of 
+ . this their hype theſis, were it not unchriſtian. Norris. 
2, Unconverted ; infidel, 

Whereupon grew a queſtion, whether a chriſtian 
ſoldier might herein do as the unc briſtian did, and 
wear as they wore. | Hooker, 


Unc#RI'sTIANNESS,. « K Contrariety 


to chriſtianity. 

The uncbriſtianneſi of thoſe denials might arife 
from adiſpleaſure to ſee me prefer my own divines 
before their miniſters. | King Charles. 


Uxcixcvncr 5ED, ev Not circumciſed; 


mY not a Jew. ty 
Ti incircumcit'd tara grimly with diſdain. 


Conley. 
Uncrtzeunc! o. . - Omiffon of cir- 


4 


Shakeſpeare. 
Men, imprudent!y and wncharitably e es. * F. ag 3k the law that a Jew hall be cir- 
ploy their veal for perſons, | Spr, nh . cumciſed, thereby conſtitutes uncircumcion an ob 
UxchA AY. adj. Not wary not cautious; 1; Uquity; which, had he not given that 155 bad 
not frugal. ee never ſu 


I've ſaid too 3 unto a 1 of ſtone, 


nene STE. adj. Lewd ; libidinous; not 


continent; not chaſte; not pure. 
One, that in divers places I had heard before | 


blazed, as the moſt W 18 — woman of 
Sidney. 


all Aſa, 


1 


| Vxcrncuntenr b. ad. Uabounded ; 
Ab laid my honour too unchary outs Shateſpeare. | | 


1 el elf, retire 
Though I, uncircum myſe , 
And put not forth my goodnels. Milton's 2 
An arbitrary prince is the maſter of a 3 
ing people; for where the power is wncircumſcri 


. the obe dience gn to be — 2 Al 


— 
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- The r Bpdtinal by a (et of men inte 
a perſuaſion, that the regal authority was unlimited 
and uncircumſeribeds. | . Freebolder. 
Ux ci" CUMSPECT.. adi. Not cautions 


And 


UNC. | 
aſk him, why that hour of fairy revel, 


In their ſo facred paths he. dares to tread, .. - 


* 


UNC | 
\, | "The king's army would, through thoſe withſed 
parts, have 3 tte "wag ' As a | 
UnerovyzD. adj. Free from clouds; 


"ot viettaass 1-4 7 . * * e oy pray Clear From, Premier not darkened. 
Je Tri at ELD any feat ot a! The Fath folding bright 
Their uncircumſpe# fimplicity had been uſed, SEN n our loins, may cover round, ] Toer che Ade band bis glo * þ "FG ** 
ially in matters of religien- Hayward. Abele middle parts ; that this new comer, hame, . Blas forth Agel ae det, MEL P. 
eſpecially - . e There fit not, and reproach us as unclea. Milton. unclouded deity. Milton's Parad ſe Loft 
UncIRCUMSTA NTTFAL., adj 6 VUnimport- (EPL Adultery of the heart, conſiſting of nordinste | True virtues, with unclouded light, © - 
ant. word. Ra AA cs Rong, +» 7 Pertins. ds all 1 ſhine . Roſcom. 
he like particulars, although they ſeem un- - find. Mc, ſt with temper, whoſe unchuded ray 
panties are oft ſet \ in hol ſepa | 1 * „ ee 7. | Want of clean ; Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day, Pepe. 
| (= et”; Brown's Falgar Errovrie dy eee ee ee + | UNCLOUDEDNEs 0 is; free- 
| Ar e, This profane liberty and uncieanlineſs, the arch-' | E8S. 1. J. Openneſs; free 
Uxcrvir. | adj. Tinci vil, Fr. | incivilis, biſhop reſolved to-refarmte! | | * Be poke | dom, from gloom. ed den an: 1441 
e to rules UxcLEFanLyY, adj. - 39 EEE Dr mou _ f 
n 11. : 8 ** "0 ucrve to it, 1 great uncl nejs 0 
Your undutiful, «ncivitz and uncharitable deal- * 1 — — on Ups» IT | I dhe eye, and the perfecteſt illuſtration of the ob- 
our book; hath detected vou. M bitgift.] The very uncleanty flux of a cat. ject; Which is ſuch, that the cleareſt reaſon is the 
| ery wncleanly flux of a cat. ., Shakeſpeare. | moſt advantageous light it Dy r. buy! 0 
Shapers, | 2+ Indecent ; unchate. © EY _ 
1 "Tis pity that theſe harmonious writers have ever 11 - __ "20 \ * 
— 1 indulged any thing unclieanly or impure. to defile UncLo ur. adj. Free from a cloud. - 
Apettutur. their paper. Bos * Watts. | Now night in filent ate begins to rite, . 
+ | I And twinkling orbs beſtrow th' uncloudy ſkies; 


We (till defy'd the Romans, as of old. Pope. 
2, Coarſe ; indecent. N 
Several, who have been poliſhed in France, make 
uſe of the moſt coarſe; wnciviliz'd mts — | 
languages - 1 3 l : 4 2 4 
Uxc1'VILLY. adv. Unpolitely ; not com- 
plaiſantly. ds "@ r 1 s 


Somewhat in it he would not have done, or 
deſired undone, when he broke forth 


- 


- as deſpe- 
| rately, as before he had done unctvilly. 
| ; , Brown's, Fulgar Errours. 
Db. adj, Not purged ; not 

purified. #5. 1-497 | | 


One ounce of whey wnclarified ; one ounce of 

oil of vitriol, make' no apparent alteration. 1 
Bacon Phyſical: ry N 

To UncLia'sy. v. a. To open what is ſhut: 
with claſps. 94; Tz 
Thou know'ſt no leſs, but all: I have unclaſp d 
To thee the book, ey*n of my ſecret foul. Shak.) 
Prayer-can unclaſp the girdles of the north, ſay- 


UxCLA'RIFIE 


— 


Unciranness. „. 
4 1- Lewdneſs; incontinence. 


* 


In St. Giles's 1 underſtood that moſt of the 


vileſt and moſt miſerable houſes of uncleanneſi were. 
F = fp >. a Graunt. 
2. Want of cleanlineſs; naſtineſs. 


Be not curious nor careleſs in your habit; be 
not troubleſome to thyſelf, or to others, by un- 
handſomeneſs, or unclcanneſs. ' 

Ta Guide to Devotion. 
3. Sin; wickedneſs. 
I will fave you from all y 


* 
* 


our uncleanneſſes. 
| . cs:  Exthiel, xxxvi. 29. 
4. Want of ritual puri * 
UNCLE ANSED. adj. Not cleanſed. 
Pond earth is a good compoſt, if the pond have 
been long wncleanſed : ſo the water be not too hun- 
gry + Barons Natural Hiſtory. 
To Us CLE'NCH.,v.'&. To open the cloſed 
hand. | | 
The hero ſo his enterprize recalls ; | 
His fiſt unc/enches, and the weapon falls. Garth. 
To UxcLEZW. v. 4. [from clew.] To 
If 1 ſhould pay you for t as tis extoll'd, 


ing to a mountain of ice, Be thou removed hence, 
and caſt into the ſea, Taylors Worthy Communic unt. 


f 
Uxcra'ssicx. adj. Not claſflick. 
Angel of dulneſs, ſent to ſcatter round _ 


7 
x 
= o 


Her magick charms o'er all wnc/afſick groun 
Uncut. 2. %½ [oncle, French.] 
ther's or mother's brother. | | 
Hamlet puniſhes bis uncle rather for his on 
death, than the murther of his father. 8 

| Shakeſpeare Iluſtrated. 


d. Pope. 


Uxerrax. adj. 
I, Foul ; dirty; filthy. 4 
: | Charon, 
A ſordid god: down from his hoary ching 

A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, wncican 


| | | 7 Dryden. 
Prieſts are patterns for the reſt: 
The gold of heav'n, who bear the God impreſs'd: 
ut when the precious coin is kept unclean, 
The ſov'reign's image is no longer ſeen. 


”" ; 


| 


The f. 


It would anclew me quite.” Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
UncL1yPED, adj. Whole; not cut. 
As ſoon: as there began a diſtinction between 
clipped and unclipped money, bullion aroſe. Locke, 
To UncLo'aTH. 
naked. '$ * R _ oF , 
The boughs and branches are never ancloatbed 
and left naked, Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
Poor orphans minds are left as wnchath'd and 
naked altogether, as their bodies. Atterbury. 
Cover the couch over with thick woollen clothes, 
the warmth whereof will make it come preſently ; 
-- which once perceived, forthwith ancicath its 


To a diſtinet knowledge of things; we ruſt 
uncloath them of all theſe mixtures, that we may 


| 


v.a. To ſtrip; to make 


Mortimer"s Huſbandry. | 


Her borrow'd luſtre growing Cynthia lends. Cay. 


To Unciu'rca. v. a. To open. 

If the terrors of the Lord cou'd not melt his 
bowels, #vclutch his griping hand, or diſſeize him 
of his prey; yet ſure it muſt diſcourage him from 
graſping of heaven too. Decay of Piety. 

To Ux coli. v. a. To pull the cap off. 
 _ Yonder are two apple-women ſcolding, ana juſt _ 
ready to unceif one another. Arbuthnot to Pope. 
Te Unco'ri. v. a: [from coil.} To open 
from being coiled or wrapped one part 
upon another, | | | 
The ſpiral air - veſſels are like threads of cobweb, 
a little uncoiled. Derbam's Phyſico-Theology. 
Unco'inED. adj. Not coined. 

While thou liv'ſt, Kate, take a fellow of plain, 
uncoined conſtancy, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
An ounce of coined ſtandard filver, muſt be of 
equal value to an ounce of-wuncoined ſtandard fil- 


| 
| 


- Vers | Loc le. 
UnCoLLE"CTED, adj. Not collected; not 
recollected. * 


Aſham' d, confus'd, I ſtarted from my bed, 
And to my ſoul yet uncallected ſaid, 

Into thyſelf, fond Solomon ! return; 

Reflect again, and thou again alt mourn. Prior. 


Not ſtained with 


* 


Unco'Loured. a/. 
any colour, or die. 
Out of things wncoloured and tranſparent, we can 
repreſent unto you all ſeveral colours. 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs ; 
Riſing, or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe. Milton. 
Unco'mMBED. adj. Not parted or ad- 
juſted by the comb. 
| Ipbey might perceive his head 
To be unarmed, and curled, wncombed hairs 
Upſtarting tiff. f Spenſer. 
I beir locłs are beds of uncombed ſnakes, that wind 


contemplate them naked, and in their own nature. 
5 Watts's Logick. 


To UncLo's,.w. a3 3 
1. To diſencumber; to exonerate. 


= * , 
. 


| | Could I meet em 

W 1 2 eee eee But once a-day, it would uncleg my heart 
2. Nor l the baſer braſs contra@ a ruſt, Dryden. | Of what lies heavy to 't * Shakeſpeare. 
2, ”_ purified by ritual practices. |. To ſet at liberty. wet; 
3 foul wich 1 | Then air, becauſe wnclog'd in empty ſpace, 


Beſides, how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 
at act more execrably unclean, profane? Mi, 
What agonies muſt he endure, what difficulties | 


overcome, before he can eleanſe himſelf from the 


pallutions of ſin, and be a fit inhabitant: of that 
oly place, where no unclean thing ſhall enter? 
cn 4", 228 4 + © Rogers's Seraons, 
* Lewd; unchaſle, 21657 42th 
PEP them all encircle him about:; 
7 "ay too, pinch the anciegn knight, 
1 a 


, 


— * 


1 


f 


Flies after fire, and claims the ſecond place. Dryd, 
To UncLio'1sTER. v. a. To ſet at large. 
Why did I not, uncloiſter d from the womb, 
Take my next lodgitg in a tomb ? - *- 
To Unc1.o'ss. v. a. To open. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I uacleſe, N 
That well-known name awakens all my woes. Pee. 


——_ 


| 
q 
4 


+ 44 4+ 


Norris. 
1 terzo, and di quarto acute, becauſe they always 


About their ſhady brows in wanton rings. Craſhare. 
Thy locks wncomb'd, like a rough wood appear, 
: 1122 75 IT 77 Dryden. 
Uxco'MEATABLE. adj. Inacceſſible; un. 
attainable, A low, corrupt word. 
Unc@mELINEss. . / Want of grace; 
want of beauty. $.5-5f] 
The ruined churches are ſo unhandſomely patch. 
| ed, and thatched, that men do even ſhun the places, 
for the wncomelineſs thereof. Spenſer 3 Ireland, 
He prais'd women's modeſty, and gave orderly, 
well-behaved reproof to all uncomelineſs. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe arches which the Tuſcan writers tall di 


concur in an acute angle, both for the natural 
_ imbecility of the angie itſelf, and. likewiſe for 
their very wncomelineſs, ought to be exiled from ju- 
dicious eyes. Mottos Architefture, 
Forgetting that duty of modeſt concealment 

2 3E >. * which 


Barone 


The or uncomeline/ ſz in goo Ky In-breed- 
it, will make deeper im ml them, in the 


__ ©xamples'of others, than rules. 7 
Pues MELY. adj. Not comly 3 Wang 


he could not but aſk who the was. Sidney. 
Neither is the ſame account:d an wncomely tnan- 
ner of riding; for great warriors ſay, they never 
faw a more comely man than the Iriſhman, nor 
that cometh on more bravely in his charge. 
Spenſer's Feland. 
Many, who troubled them mot in their coun- 
ſels, duck not 80 thither, for fear of uncomely af- - 
fronts. Clarendon. 


Uncomely courage, onbeſceming &ill. 
Thomſon Autumn. 


| 


Unco'mrorTAanrit. 


1. Aﬀording no 81 gloomy diſ- 
mal ; miſerable. 
© He winch complaineth of his own un:omfortable 
exile, herein he ſuſtained many moſt grie vous 
indignities, and endured the want of ſundry, both 
pleaſures and honours, before enjoyed. Hooker. 
Chriſtmas is in the moſt dead, unc ble time 
of the year, when the poor people would ſuffer very 
much, if they had not good cheer to ſupport them. 
Addiſcn. 
Ours is a melancholy and uncomfortable 25 
here below ! A place, where not a day paſſes, but 
we eat our bread with ſorrow and cares: — pre- 
ſent troubles us, the futore amazes; and even the, 
paſt fills us with grief and anguiſh, Wake. 
The ſun ne'er views th” uncomfortable ſeats, 
When radiant he advances or retreats. Pope's Odyſſ. 


2. Receiving no comfort ; melancholy. 


Unco'MFORTABLENESS. 2. . Want of 


cheerfulneſs. 
The want of juſt diſpoſitions to the holy lacra- 
ment, may occaſion this ancomfortableneſs. 
" Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Unco'MFORTAALY. adv. Without cheer- 
fulneſs. 


Un couuaxN DED. a. Not commanded. 
It is eaſy to ſee what judgment is to be paſſed 
upon all thoſe affected, ancommanded, abſurd au- 
ſterities of the o omĩſſi profeſſton. South. 
Unco'mmon. ad;.. 
not often found or .known, 
Some of them are uncommon, but ſuch as che 
reader muſt aſtent to, when he ſees them explained. 


. 
Unco'mmonty. ade. Not frequently; 


| 


Not frequent ; e; 


Though he thought loquiſitivenels an ad U 


 UncomyPo ux pp. 2 
1. Simple; not mixed. 


to an uncommon degree. 
Un co uuoxR ESS. x. / mm! 


rareneſs; rarity. 
Our admiration of the antiquities about Na- 
ples and Rome, does not ſo much ariſe out of 
| their greatneſs as wncommonneſs. Addiſon. 
Uncomnu” NICATED. adj. Not commu- 
nicated. 


There is no ſach mutual infuſion asreally eauſcth 
the ſame natural operations or properties to, be 


made common unto both ſubſtances; but whatſo- } 


ever is natural to deity, the ſame remaineth a 
Chrift wnconmunicared unto his manhood; and 
whatſoever natural to manhood, his deity thereof 
is uncapable. Hooker. | 


UncomPaA'cT. adi. Not compact; z not 
cloſely cohering. | 
_ Theſe rivers were not ſtreams of running mat- | 
ter; for how could a liquid, that lay hardening | 
urromed, u 


by degrees, ſettle in ſuch a f C 
ſurface? Ads Nen. 


Unco'MPaNnieD. ad. Having no com- 


panion. 


1 


| 


Thence ſhe * een unſought. Tabf. i: 


From which, by various combination, ſprings 


2. Simple ; not intricate. 


UncoMPREHENSIVE. adj. 


UNCOMPRE'SSED. 


„—— 


une 


A natural roughneſs. makes a man wuncomplaiſcnt 
to others, fo that he has no deference for their 
inclinations. 


finiſhed. | 
Various incidents as not Maler different fables, | 

but are only the uncompleat and unfinifhed parts of 

the ſame fable. Pope. 


Hardneſs may be reckoned the property of all 
uncompounded matter. Newton's a 


our uncompounded atoms, you 
Figures in numbers infinite allow; 6 [ 


"Blackmore. 
g 


— 


This unconfin'd diverſity of — 


The ſubſtance of the faith was compriſed in 
that wnrompounded ftyle, but was afterwards pru- 
dently enlarged, for the repelling heretical in- 
vaders. Hammond *** 


1. Unable to comprehend. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify in incom-. 
prehenfible. 
The providence, that * s in a watchful ſtate, 
Knows almoſt every grain of Pluto's gold ; 
Finds bottom in th &” ve deep. Sbabeſp. 
7 


ree from eat | 


preſſion. | 
We might be futniſhed with a reply, by ſetting 
down the differing weight of our receiver, when 


emptied, and when full of uncompreſſed air. Boyle." Unconct RnivnG. 
UnconCE1VABLE. adj. 


derſtood ; not to be comprehended by 
the mind. 

In the communication of motion, by impulſe,! 
we can have no other conception, but of the 
paſſing of motion out of one body into another; 


which is as obſcure and unconceivable, as how our 


|Unconce'snMEAT. 2. /« The tate of 


minds move or ftop our bodies by thought, Locke. 
Thoſe atoms wond'rous ſmall muſt be, 
Small to an anconceivable degree; 
Since though theſe radiant ſpoils liſpers'd in air, 
Do ne'er return, and ne'er the ſun repair. 
— Blackmore. 
Un conCcE'1vAaBLENESS. 2. J Incompre- 
henſibility. 
The «nconceivableneſs. of ſomething they find in 
one, throws men violently into the contrary hypo- 
theſis, though altogether as unintelligible. Locke. 


Ux cox ECIVESD. * Not thought; not 
imagined. 
Vaſt is my theme, yet eee and brings 


Untoward words, ſcarce looſen'd yet from things. 
- Creech... 


 Unconce'rn. 2 Negligence; want 
of intereſt; freedom from anxiety; ; free 
dom from perturbation. 5 
Such things had been charged upon us by the 
malice of enemies, the want of judgment in friends, 
and the unconcern of 1 perſons- Swift. 


| Unconrs'nwaars. of. Haviog\n0 W 


Un courrzar. adj. Not Perſect; nat | 


Unconce RNEDLY. adv. Withou 


* 


UxconcerneDwess, =. /. Freedom 


Not to be un- 


N 
1 
þ 
1 


1 


without perturbation. 


eternal weight 


— thoſe legal murders, you may take a ſweeter reliſh 


UnconcLU DENT. 
UnconcLu” DING. 
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n 


* 


— 


E 8 F Fo 
1. —_— - vn 
or Glyer-ſhedding tears, rr "oe that | 
Hero and Leander were owned in the uncom- world. ' #4 Tal; 
adv fares, andy Feurng, | | The-carth's maten Is to be admitted, now... 
thou in ſtrength all mortals doſt exceed; . Banding ſeeming-contrary evidence of oe 
10 unctmpuſſinate anger do not fo. Milt. Agoniftes. | cerned (cafe. Glaveile 
NCOMPELLED. N Free cm- It ſeems a principle in human nature, to 
eddy one way. more than anothe » © indline 
Ppulſion. * S wholl r even in matters — 
amorous needle, once joined — * load- 2. Not ep 8 not diſturbe d; . 
one, would never ompelled, in- not af. 
Kee mineral. N ont BP" fected. Before the thing. jt hias with in 
Keep my voyage from the royal e ear, $I" YES ben. JS, 40 a Dryden, and and az in Ro. 
Nor, uncompell d, the dangerous truth WY gers. . N 
Till twice x times deſcends the lamp of day. Pope. oh I See the 
morn, 
UncomPLansx” NT. adj, Not civil 3 not All 3 with our. unreſt, begins | 
obliging. Her a. s ſmiling. Milan 's Paradiſe Lp, 


and gave me 
is ph, of 2 


enbaw's Sopby. 


Pry 
be ee, 
| he virgin from the — 
Upſtarted freſh, already elos'd he would» 
And uncbntern d for all the felt before, 
Precipitates her flight along the- ſhore, oat, 
Happy mortals, wnconcern'd for more, 
Confifl'd their wiſhes to their native ſhore, 

We ſhall be exfy and uncongrred ar all the 20.1. 
dents of the way, and regard only the event of the 
journey. Regers, 
t in- 
without anxiety; 


tereſt or affection; 


Not the moſt cruel of our conquering foes 
So wnconcern'dly; can relate our woes, 
ated 3 by 

eath was denounc'd, 3 ſound, - 
Which ev'n the beſt can hard] : 
He took. the ſummons, void Ira fear, / 

And uncencern Aly caſt his eyes around, 

As if to find and dare the grieſly chal enger. Did. 

Is heaven, with its pleaſures for evermore, to be 
parted with ſo unconcernediy? Is an exceeding and 
of glory too. light in the balance 
againſt the hopeleſs death of the atheiſt, and utter 
extinction? Bentley. 


. 


1 


from anxiety, or perturbation. 
No man, having done a kindneſs © another, 
would think himſelf juſtly dealt with in a total 
negle& and uncencernedneſ of the perſon who had 
received that Kindneſs. South, 


adj. Not intereſting ; 


affecting; not belonging to one. 
e tmpo ble 1 in their nature, or unconcern- 
to us, cannot beget it. Decay of Piety. 


This fcience of medals, which is charged with 

ſo many wnconcerning parts of knowledge, and built 

on ſuch mean materials, appears ridiculous to thoſe 
that have not examined it. Addiſon on Medel:. 


having no ſhare. 
Being privileged by an happy — in 


South. 

adj, Not deciſive ; 
re no plain 
or certain concluſion or conſequence. 


Our arguments are ine vident and r "wh 


He makes bis. underſtandiag only only the warehoute 
of other men's falſe and wnconclyd reaſonings, 


rather than a repoſitory of truth 15 * > 
Uxconciy” DINGEESS. — G 


of your own innocence. 


than hitherto, as againſt che 
the unconchudingneſs of the analytical 


vulgarly relied on. 1 
adj. Not r 


Un CON co rb. 2 
14 


experiments 
peri 755 


We 
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Me ſwallow chubry-ftones, bet void 


n 
e eee, | I pat 6d grunt « ren 
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races - 


id ſhe extend the gloomy clouds vn high, 
Where all th* amazing Arewarks of the ſky 
In uncoticoted ſeeds fermenting lic. \ © Blackmore. 

Uncox DE MNE&D+ a. Not condemned, 
It was a familiar and — works 
 amongft the Groeks and Romans, to e, with-, 
out pity, their innocent imfumts. | | 
Ux con DT TYONAL. a. Abſatute; not 
limited by any terms. * 
O paſs not, Lord l an abſolute decree, 1 
Or bind thy ſentence unconditional ; | 
But in thy ſentence our remorſe forefee, 
And, in that forefight, this thy doom recal. Dryd. 
Our Saviour left a power in his church to ab- 
ſolve men from their fins; but this was not an 
abſolute and wnconditiona! power veſted in any, but 
founded upon repentance, and on the penitent's 


— 


Uxnconri ABLE. af}. Unbounded. 


You rogue | you ſtand upon your honour! Why, 
thou unconfinable baſeneſs, it 1s as much as I can do 


to keep mine honour. Shak, Merry Wives of Windſor, } 


UncoxnFi NBD. aff. 
1. Free from reſtraint. 
I wonder at it. 


That fhews thou art wnconfin'ds Shakeſpeare. 


Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended [| 


the ſtories he has borrowed : though praſe a lows 

more ſiberty of thought, and the expreſſion is 

mor; ealy when unconfined by numbers. 

try man carries 

diſadvantage. ens 
Poets, a race long un 


confin'd and free, 


Receiv'd his laws. Pope's Efjay on Criticiſm. 
2: Having no limits; unbounded. 7 
If that which mea eſteem their happineſs, were 


like the light, the ſame ſufeient and wicon nd | 
0 


good, whether ten thouſand enjoy the t 

it, or but one, we ſhould fee men's good will and 

kind endeavours would be as univerſal. Spectator. 
Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet wnconfin'd ; | 


A knowledge boch of books and human kind, | 


Pope. 


UnconFi RMED. adj. | | 
1, Not fortified by reſolution ; not ſtrength- | 


ened ; raw; weak. 
7 The unexpected ſpeech 

The king had made upon the new-rais'd force, 

In th' unconfirmed troops much fear did breed. 


| Daniel. 
2. Not ſtrengthened by additional teſti- 
mony. | | 
He would have refign'd 
To him his heav*nly office, nor was lon 


His witneſs unconfirm'd. Milton's Paradi e Regain'd. 
3. Not ſettled in the church by the rite of \ 


confirmation, | 
Unconro'rm. adj, Unlike ; diflimilar ; 
not analogous, » * 
Not unconform to other ſhining globes. Milton. 


Uxcoxro'xmanLE. adj. Inconſiſtent ; 
not con formi ? | 
Unto thoſe general rules, they know we do not 
defend, 


t we may hold any thing uncorformable. 


Hooker. 


Moral good, is an action conformable to the 


rule of our duty. Moral evil, is an action wacon- | 


fermable to it, or a neglect to fulfil it. | 


conſiſtency, 8 


The moral goodneſs dr evil of men's actions, 
H conſiſt in their 22 or_unconformity 
2 


to right 'reafon, muſt be eternal, neceſſary, and 
unchangeable. 25 « 
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weight, and yet wins the race at 1 


| þ 
UnconNnECTED. ad}. 
Still fond and proud of ſavage liberty, | 


| 


5 Uxco'nQUERABLE. adj. Not to be ſub- 


N 


. invincible. Fre 
| Louis was darting his thunder on the Alps, and | 


N 


Mas Logick. 
rY. 1. . Incongrunty ;in-| 


| 


+ 447 WS, South, | 
| 


FATS, 


, W's 
= 
\ A 


Uncon ru urn. adj, Diſtinct; free hem! 
- confuſion. - ( | 


It is more Mint and than the ſen- 

memory. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
_If in having our ideas in the memory ready at 
hand, confiſts quickneſs of parts; in this of hav- 
ing them wncenfuſed, and being able nicely to diſ- 
tinguſm one thing from another, confifts the ex- 
aAtneſs of judgment. 


rnd DLY. adv. Without conſu 
on. | : 
Every one finds that he knows when any idea is. 

in his underſtanding, and that, when mote than 
one are there, he knows them, diſtinctly and wncon- 
 Fuſedly, from one another. Lac ke. 


UxconFu'TABLE. adj. Irrefragable; not 
to be convicted of errour. | 
One political argument they boaſted of as un- 
confutable, that from the marriages of eccleſiaſticks 
would enſue poverty in many of the children, and 
thence a diſgrace and butden to the church, 


4 


L 8 Spratt's Sermons. 
UnconGE ALED, adj. Not concreted by | 
. cold. 4 
By expoſing wine, after four months digeſtion in 
horſe-dung, unto the extremity of cold, the aqueous 


parts will freeze, but the ſpirit retire, and be found | 


uncongealed in the center. Brown's, Vulg. Errours. 
Unco'njuGcai.. adj. Not conſiſtent with 
matrimonial faith ; not befitting a wife 
My name : 
To all poſterity may ſtand defam'd; 
With malediction mention'd, and the blot 
Of falſhood moſt unconjugal traduc d. 

Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Not coherent ; 
not joined by proper tranſitions or de- 
pendence of parts ; lax ; looſe ; vague. 

Thoſe who contemplate only the fragments bro- 
ken off from any ſcience, difperſed in ſhort uncon- 
need diſcourſes, can never ſurvey an entire body 
of truth. | 


Watts. | 
Ux cox xITVIN G. adj. Not forbearing pe- 
nal notice. 


To that hideous place not fo confin'd, 
By rigour wnconniving ; but that oft, 
Leaving my dolorous priſon, I enjoy © | 
Large liberty, to round this globe of earth. Milt. 


dued; inſuperable; not to be overcome; 


cauſing his enemies to feel the force of his ancon- 
uerable arms. 


Spadillio firſt, anconguerable lord 
Led vff two captive trumps, and ſwept the board. 
41 b Pope, 
Unco'XQUERABLY. adv. Invincibly ; 
inſuperably. | 
The herds of Iphyclas, detain'd in wrong; 
Wild, furious herds, unconguerably ſtrong. Pope. 
Unco'NQUERED. adj. 
1. Not ſubdued ; not overcome. 
| To die fo tamely, 
O' ercome by paſſion and misfortune, . 
And ftill unconquer'd by my foes, ſounds ill. Denb. 
Unconquer'd yet, in that forlorn eſtate, 
His manly courage overcame his fate, 
2. Inſuperable; invincible.. 
Theſe brothers had a-while ſerved the king of 
Pontus; and in all his affairs, eſpecially of war, 
whereunto they were only apt, they had ſhewed as 


That wife Minerva wore, wnconguer'd virgin 

Wherewith ſhe freez'd her foes to congeal'd ſtone, 

But rigid looks, and chaſte aufterity, | 
And noble grace, that daſh'd brute violence 


Locke. | 


Dryden. N | 


unconguered courage, fo a rude faithfulnefs. Sidney. | 
at was that fnaky-headed gorgon thield, 


| Give me your daug 


UNC 
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UncOnscionants. . 
1. Exceeding the limits of any juſt claim 
or expectation. TR | 
A A man oppoſe an u ſt for 
„ bees 


: L'Eftrange. 
2. Forming unreaſonable expectations. 
You cannot be ſo le as to charge me 
for not ſubſcribing of my name, for that would 
reflect too groſsly upon your own party, who never 
dare it. Dryden. 
3. Enormous; vaſt. A low word. b 
His giantſhip is gone ſomewhat creſt-fall'n, 
Stalking with leſs «nconſcionable ſtrides, 
And lower looks, but in a ſultry chafe. 
1 | Milton's Agoniſter. 
4. Not guided or influenced by conſcience. 


How infamous is the falſe, fraudulent, and 


unconſcionable F hardly ever did any man of no con- 
ſcience continue a man of any credit long. South. 


ſonableneſs of hope or claim. 


Unco'xsCclonABLY. adv. Unreaſonably. 
Indeed 'tis pity you ſhould miſs | 
ö Th' arrears of all your ſervices ; 
And, for th' eternal obligation a. , 
y have laid upon th' ungrateful nation, 
Be uſed ſo wnconſcionably hard, 
As not to find a juſt reward. Hudibras. 


This is a common vice; though all things here 
Are ſold, and fold unconſcianably dear. Dryd. Juv. 
 Unco'nsciovus, adj. - 
1. Having no mental perception. 
Unconſcious cauſes only ftill impart 
- Their _ Kill, their utmoſt power exert : 
Thoſe which can freely chuſe, diſcern, and know, 


—” 


2, Unacquainted; unknowing. 


A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmgke, 
Untam'd, «unconſcious of the galling yoke. Popes 


dedicated ; not devoted, 

The fin of Iſrael had even wnconſerrated and pro- 
faned that ſacred edifice, and robbed it of ics only 
defence. | South. 

UnconsEt'NTED. adj. Not yielded. 

We ſhould extend it even to the weakneſſes of 
our natures, to our proneneſs to evil: for however 
theſe, unconſented to, will not be imputed to us, yet 
are they matter of ſorrow, 4 | 
| Wake's 2 for Death. 

UNncons1'DERED. adj. Not conſidered; 
not attended to. 

Love yourſelf; and in that loye, 

Not uncenſidered leave your honour, Shakeſpeare. 

It will not be per mare that we find no open 
track in this labyrinth. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

 Unco'ns0NANT. adj. Incongruous; un- 
fit ; inconſiſtent. 


| It ſeemeth a thing anconſenant, that the world 


whom it honoureth as the Creator, bf the world. 


 Unco'nsTAnT. adj. [| inconflant, Fr. in- 


7 
| conftans, Lat.] F 15 not ſteady ; 


changeable; mutable. 

More unconſtant than the wind; who woos 

|  Ev*n now the frozen boſom of the north; _ 

And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, - 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping ſouth. Shak. 

| ©, TI aunconflaht ſkies - 

Do change their courſe as fev'ral winds ariſe, 

a May Virgil. 

Un coxs TRAIN EBD. a. Free from com- 


— 


þ 


Theſe be the miſeries which our firſt parents 


creation, gave a free and unconſtrained will. 


With ſudden adoration and blank awe? Milton. 


| 


| Rakigh's Hiſtory of the mos 


— 


Uxco'nscionABLENESS. 2. /, Untea- 


Can more or leſs of art and care beſtow. Blackmore. 


Unco'nSECRATED. adj. Not ſacred ; not 


brought upon all mankind, unto whom God, in his 
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| Unconsr! _ INEDLY. ady. Without force 


ſuffered. 


Such a nnn generouſly and un- 
- -onſtrainedly relieved me. i R South, 


NCONSTRA'INT, E 
conſtraint; eaſe. 


_ 


chough the greateſt maſter of poetry, he wanted 
that eaſineſs, that air of freedom and — 
which is more ſenſibly to be ived than de- 
ſcribed. Felton on the Claſſicks, 


Da dane LTING. adj, 
Heady ; raſh ; improvi 


whom unconſalting affection, unfortunately born to 

. mewards, had made borrow ſo much of her natural 

modeſty, as is leave her more decent rayments. 

Sidney. 

Unconsu MED. adj. 

deſtroyed by any waſting power. 

Hope never comes, 

That comes to all, but torture without end 

Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 

With ever-burning ſulphur unconſum d. 

Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
Fixeqneſs, or a power to remain in the fire un- 
conſumed, is an idea that always, accompanies our 


complex ideas, ignified by the word gold. Locle. 
Unconsu"MMATE. adj, Not conſum- 


- mated, 
Acron came to the fight, 
Who left his ſpouſe betroth'd, and unconſummate 
night. | Dryden. 
UnconTEMNED. adj. Not deſpiſed. 
Which of the peers 
Have wuncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt 
Stood not neglefted? Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


UnconTE NTED. adj. Not contented ; 
not ſatisfied. 
Permit me, chief, 
To trad this uncontented gift away. Dryden. 
UnconTENTINGNESS. 2. /. Want of 
power to ſatisfy. 


The decreed uncontentin 
is richly repaired by its 
prove a riſe to our love's ſettling in God. Boyle. 


UrxconTE'STABLE. adj, Indiſputable ; 


not controvertible. 


Where is the man that has unconteſtible evidence 
of the truth of all that he holds, or of the falſhood 
of all he condemns ? - Locte. 


UnconTE'sTED. adj, Not diſputed ; evi- 


dent. 


"Tis by experience unconteſted found, 
Bodies orbicular, when whirling round, 
Still ſhake off all things on their ſurface plac'd. 
Blackmore. 


Not religioufly pe- 


1 ef« of all other N 


UnconTRI'TE. adj. 
nitent. 


"The prieſt, by abſolving an uncontrite ſinner, | 


cannot make him contrite. 
Hammond*s Practical Catechiſm. 
UnconTROVERTED. adj. Not Giſpated ; 
not liable to debate. 


One reaſon of the wncontroverted certainty of ma- 


the matical. fcience;js,. becauſe tis built upon clear 
and ſettled ſigniſications of names. 


UnconTROULABLE. adj. 


2. Reſiſtleſs; powerful beyond oppoitton. 1 


Gaza mourns, 


And all that band them to reſiſt | 
His uncontroulable intent, Milton. 


* 


en Ii Lat.] 
ent; imprudent. 
It was the fair Zelmane, Plerirtus s daughter, 


#1 


1 


| 


4 


- 
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Pas 


t. Without 
Freedom from 


Mr. Dryden writ more like a c and | 


Not waſted ; not | 


; 


ing but an aptneſs to | 


| 


_ Glanville. | 


| 
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one 


2. cndifputabie 3 Ata 


The penſion was granted, by 
| of Bagh ener lcd r 


4 - 


1 


think it an «ncontroulable maximy that power is, 
always fafer lodged in many hands, than in one; 


thoſe many are as capable of enllaving as a ſingle 
perſon. Swift. 


UnconTRrO'ULABLY. adv, | 
8 of o ion. 

2. Without er of refutation. 
| Pe and under general conſent, mr 
inions are paſſant, which, upon due examina- 
2 admit of doubt. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Since this light was to reſt within them, and the 

- judgment of it wholly to remain in themſelves, they 
might ſafely and Wet foto pretend it greater or 
leſs, 
UnconTRO'VULED. adj. 
1. Unreſiſted; unoppoled 3 z not to be over- 


ruled. 
Should I try the rhe worth 
Of this pure cauſe, *twould kindle my rapt ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame of ſacred vehemence, -- 
That dumb things would be mov'd to Mr = 
ton, 


Ober barten mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, 
Extends thy wncontrould, "and boundleſs re!gn. 


Dryden. 
The Britiſh navy, uncontroul"d, | 
Shall wave her double croſs t' extremeſt clime | 
Terrific, and return with odorous ſpoils. Phillips. 
2. Not convinced; not refuted. 
- That Julius Czfar was ſo born, is an uncontrauled 
report. Hayward. 
| UnconTRO'VULEDLY, adv. Without con- 


4roul ; without oppoſition. 

Mankind avert killing, and being killed; but 
when the phantaſm honour has ence poſſeſſed the 
mind, no reluctance of humanity is able to make 
head againſt j it ; but it commands WY) 

Decay of Piety 
Unconve RSABLE. adj. Not ſattable © to 


converſation ; not ſocial. 
Faith and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, 
as moroſe, wnconver ſable qualities. 5s 
Unconve'RTED. adj. 


1. Not perſuaded of the truth of Chriſti- 


anity, 

Salvation belongeth unto none, but ſuch as call 
upon the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; which 
nations as yet unconverted neither do, nor poſſibly 
can do, till they believe. Hleoler. 

The unconverted heathens, who were preſſed by 
the many authorities that confirmed our Saviour's 
miracles, accounted for them after the ſame man- 

ner. Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 

The apoſtle reminds the Epheſians of the guilt 
and miſery of their former unconwerted eſtate, when 
aliens from the commonwealth of Iſrael. Ro GED 

2. Not 1 ng, - not yet induced to hive 
a holy life. Thus Baxter wrote a Call 


to the Unconverted. | 
Unconvi'Ncep. adj. Not convinced. 

A way not to be introduced into the ſeminaries 
of thoſe, who are to propagate religion, or philoſo- 
phy, amongſt the ignorant and «nconvinced. Locle. 

To Unco'rD. v. à. 
bound with cords. 


UNCORRE CTED. adj. 
poliſhed to exactneſs. 
I have written this too haſtily and too looſely : | 
it comes out from the firſt draught, and uncor- 
refed. Dryden. 
Uxcokkv'pr. adj. Honeſt ; npright ; not 
tainted with wickedneſs; not influenced 
by iniquitous intereſt, 
The pleaſures of fin, and this world's yanities, 


Inaccurate ; not 


ay 


1 


„ WR 
— 


To looſe a thing 


reaſon of the king 


This makes appear the error of thoſe who Uncoravu' TED, 


| 


South. 14 U. 
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are cenſured with uncorrupt judgment. Hookers 
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Wy VER. v. 4. 

1. To diveſt of a covering. 

5 ter are up, unc 

the — deve. Hf jp tag 
Seeing an object ſeveral millions of —— 7 

very inſtant it is uncovered, may be-ſbewn to to be 

miſtake in matter of fact. aq 

2. To deprive of clothes. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than tc anſwer, 
with thy uncovered I”. this extremity of the 
ſkies. e's King Lear, 

3. To ſtrip of the ot 


Porches and ſchools, 
Uncover'd, and with ſcaffolds cumber'd ſtood, 
Prior. 
4 To ſhew openly ; to ſtrip off a veil, or 
concealment, 


He cover'd ; but his robe 
Une” d more: fo role the Danite 


— 


Shorn of his ftrength. + Milten's Paradiſe Li 
There will certainly come ſome day or other, to 


uncover every tolls f us, Pope's Letters, 
5. To bare the head, as in the preſence of 
a ſuperiour. 
Rather let my head dnace on a bloody pole, 
Than ſtand wncover'd to the vulgar groom: Shah, 
Ur co? UNSELLABLE. ad. _ Not to be ad. 
viſed. 
It would have been uncounſellable to have march« 
ed, and 1 left ſuch an enemy at their backs. 
Clarendon, 
Unco'unTABLE. adj. Innumerable. 
Thoſe uncountable, glorious bodies were not ſet 
in the firmament for tio other end than to adorn it, 
Raleigh. 
Unco” UNTERFEIT, . Genuine; not 


ſpurious. 

True zeal is not any one ſingle affeftion of the 
ſoul, but a ſtrong mixture of many holy affections, 
filling the heart with all pious intentions; all, not 
only uncounterfeit, but moſt fervent. Spratt's Sem. 


To Unco'vrLs. v. 4. To looſe dogs from 


their couples. 
Unceuple in the weſtern valley, go; 
Diſc I ſay, and find the foreſter. Shakeſtor, 
The Hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green; 
couple here, and let us make a bay. Shakeſps 
The land on which they fought, th ap 


place, - 
In which th' oncoypled hounds began the cher Dryden 


Unco'vurTzovs. adj. Uncivil ; unpo 0 

In behaviour ſome 1 ſay, ever ſad, ſurely — 

ber, and ſomewhat siven to muling, 2 * 
uncourteous. 


un co'URTEOVUSLY. adv. Uncivilly ; un- 


Ys 
Though fomewbat merrily, yet , 
railed upon England, 2 extreme 1 , 
and mere barbarouineſs unto it · Aſcham's choalm, 


| Uxnco"URTLINESS. 3. _ U naps 
of manners to à court; 
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6 ing the a" of their phraſes ge 

ſe was very honefte, 7... -*  Adayon, 
bie rr ade Inelegant of man- 


. unc . 
erb lord treaſurer not 


— 


, 


rate confiderations, hath been ſo yncourtly as to 


1 


nge; unuſual. 4 bt 
* — uncouth fight was to behold, - | | 

* How he did faſhion his untoward pace; 1 
5 For as he forward mov'd his footing Yr 
So backward ſtill was turn'd his wrinkled face. 


The lovers ſtanding in this doleful wiſe, - 
A warrior bold unwares approached nears 
Uncouth in arms yclad, and ftrange diſguiſe, | 


entering into thoſe re- | . 
ſnements of paying the publick money upon pri-] Vet keeps his book untroſ'd. © Shakeſp. Cymbelinc. 
Unceo'vneD, 4%. Not ſtrattened by | 
43 © ' 
| 


.. Saxon.] "Odd ; 


I Toa Uncro'wn, v. a. 


Fairfax. 
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PM | HENS 
'Uncnro'pper. adj. Not cropped ; not 
Xx Thy abundance wants 22 
Partakers, and falls to the ground, Milt. 
Uncro'sep. adj. Uncancelled. 

Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 


want of room. 7” 

IT? 3: An amphitheatre, ' * *- 
On its publick ſhows, unpeopled Rome, 

And held #ncrouded nations in its womb. Addiſon, 


1 


ö 


| crown; to deprive of ſovereignty. 
| | He hath done me wrong; | 
And therefore I'll pncrown him ere t be long. 


Ye powers! - 
See a ſacred king wncrown'd ; 


[ am ſurprized with an wncouth fear; 1 | 
A ailing (eat o'erruns my trembling joints; 
My heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſee. 
| ©  Shakeſpear 

The trouble of thy thoughts this night 
Affects me equally z nor can I like f 


Say on; 
For I that day was abſent, as befel, 


Far on excurſion toward the gates of hell. Milton. 
It was ſo uncouth a fight, for a fox to appear 
without a tail, that the very thought made him 
- weary of his life. AN L'ERrange. 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, | 
Urcouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden. 
am more in danger to miſunderſtand his true 
meaning, than if I had come to him with a mind 


will of courſe make all chime that way, and. make 
the genuine meaning .of the author ſeem harſh, 
trained, and anceuth to me. | Locke. 
He made that a pleaſant ſtudy, which, in the 
hands of Bartolus and Baldus, was wncouth and 
rugged. 2 1 Bater. 
Uxco'vTHLY., adv. Oddly; ſtrangely. 
Venetians do not more uncouthiy ride, 
Than did their.lubber ſtate mankind beftride. 
” Dryden. 
Uxnco'uTaNEss. #. ſe Oddneſs; ſtrange- 
neſs, i nen 
To deny himſelf in the leſſer inftances, that ſo, 
when the greater come, they may not have the diſ- 


to enhance their difficulty, muſt be acknowledged 
reaſonable, , Decay if Piety. 


To Uncaea"TE. v. 4. To annihilate; 


reduce to nothing; to deprive of ex- 
iſtence. 2 | 


Tempt me with ſuch affrights no more, 


Light dies before her uncreating word, Pope. 


Uxcaga'TeD. ach. 4 : 
1. Not yet 3 | | 
How haſt thou diſturb'd 


Heay'n's bleſſed peace, and into nature brought 
Miſery, uncreated till the crime | 
Of thy rebellion ? # 


2. [ Incris, Fr.] Not-produced by Crea- 


uon. ä 4 
What cauſe within, or what without is found, 
0 Capcom being uncreated bound? © Blackmore. 


next paragraph proves, that the idea we 
| hae of God is God himſelf ; it being ſomething, 
% he ſays, uncreated. 8 


"CRE DITABLENESS. 2, % Want of 
reputation. a I 


To all other diſſuafives, we may add this of the 
8 is fooliſhly, whereof the one part devours 


This uncouth dream, of evil ſprung, I fear. Milton. 


Bound on a voyage «ncouth,, and obſcure, | . 


unpoſſeſſed by doctors of my ſect, whoſe reaſonings | 


advantage of wncoutbneſs, and perfect ftrangeneſs, | 


Leſt what I made I Ancreate. Carew. | 
Who created thee, lamenting learn; 12 
Who can uncreate thee thou ſhalt know. Milton, 


Milton. | 


Locke. | 


uncreditableneſs : the beſt that can be ſaid is, that 


U"scTion,' x./. [onBion, French. 
1. The act of anointing. | 
The unction of the tabernacle, the table, the 
laver, the altar of God, with all the inſtruments 
appertaining thereuato, made them for ever holy... 
„ 8 - Hooker. 
2. Unguent ; ointment. | 
'The king himſelf the ſacred unction made; 
As king by office, and as prieſt by trade. Dryden: 
3. The act of anointing medically. 
Such as are of hot conſtitutions, ſhould uſe 
bathing in hot water, rather than unions. 


4. Any thing ſoftening, or lenitive. 
_— Mother, 
| Lay not that flattering unction to your ſoul, + 
That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs ſpeaks. 
| BE ; Shakeſpeare. 
5- The rite. of anointing in the laſt hours, 
Their extreme unction, adminiſtered as the dying 


ceremony of his recovery, may be added. | 
Hammond Fundamentals. 
'6. Any thing that excites piety and de- 
votion; that which melts to devotion. 
UncTuo'siTY. 2. /; | from un@uoks. ] 
Fatneſs ; oilineſs. 5 . 


Fuliginous exhalations contain an unttugſty in 
them, and ariſe from the matter of fuel. 


U'"ncTuovs. adj. Fat; clammy ; oily. 
Dry up thy harrow'd veins, and plough-torn leas, 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liqu'riſh draughts, 
And morſels yn&uqus, greaſes his pure mind, 
That from it all conſideration Qlips. - Shakeſpeare, 
ll A wand'ring fire, 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
Condenſes, and the cold environs round, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame. 
' Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
So fat and urZuous, that with the bellies of five 
of them there is made uſually a hogſhead of train 


The trees were und uous fir, and mountain aſh. 
| Dryden, 
Whether they unct᷑uous exhalations are, 
Fir'd by the ſun, or ſreming ſo alone. Dryden. 
1 Th' infernal winds, 
Dilating, and with unctuous vapour fed, 
Diſdain'd their narrow cells. Philips. 
Camphire, oil-olive, linſeed-oil, ſpirit of tur- 
pentine, and amber, are fat, ſulphureous, un&uors 
bodięs. | Bi Newton. 
U'ncTuovsness. »./. Fatneſs; oilineſs ; 
clammineſs ; greaſineſs. N 
A great degree of un#uouſneſs is not neceſſary to 
| - the production of the like effects. Boyle. 
UncvcxoLDeD. adj, Not made a cuck- 
age Won ur: 


As it is a heart-breaking to ſee a handſome man 


De & Fi. 


* 


To deprive of a 


Sbateſpeare. | 


See your offspring, Albion, bound. Dryd. Alb. 


| " Arbuthr:ot on Aliments. N 


man's viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


oil. Heylyn. . 


looſe-wiv'd, ſo it is a deadly ſorrow to behold a forfl ] 


vn 
Unev'ti2D. ag. Not gathered. 


A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf, 


Uncu'LPABLE. adj. Not blameable. 
Thoſe canons do bind, as they are edits of na- 
ture; which the Jews obſerving as yet unwritten, 


their law-were not preſcribed, are notwithſtanding 
in that reſpect anculpable. . Hooker . 
UNncu'LTIiVAaTED, adj. [incultus, Latin.]. 


| 1. Not cultivated; not improved by til- 


Jage SN „ N 

Our iſie, indeed, too fruitful was before; 

| But all wncultivated lay, - ' © 
Out of the ſolar walk. 

| God gave the world to men in common; but. 


fince he gave it for their benefit, it cannot be ſup- 


poſed he meant it ſhould always remain common 
and uncultivated. - 2 
2. Not inſtructed; not civilized. 851 
The firſt tragedians found that ſerious ſtile 
Too grave for their uncultivated age. Roſcommon« 
Theſe are inſtances of nations, where unculti- 
vated nature has been left to itſelf, without the 
help of letters. . Locke. 
Uncu"MBERED. adj, Not burthened ; not 
embarraſſed. 1) 


| | Lord of yourſelf, uncumber d with-a wife. Dryd. 


Uncu'sBABLE. adj, That cannot be 
curbed, or checked. Not uſed. ; 
N So much uncurbable her g arboiles, Cæſar, 


Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shreudneſs of policy. 


ſtrained. 0 7 — 4 

Wich frank, and with uncurbed plainneſs, 

Tell us the Dauphin's mind. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

To Uncv'rL. v. a. To looſe from ring- 
lets, or convolutions. | 

There ſtands a rock ; the raging billows roar 

Above his head in ftorms; but, when tis clear, 

|  Uncur| their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. 


| D 
| The lion's foe lies proſtrate on the plain, 
He ſheaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane x 
And, pleas'd with bloodleſs honours of the day, 
Walks over, and diddains th' inglorious prey. 
Dryden. 


The furies fink upon their iron beds, 


And ſnakes ancuri d hang lif ning round their heads. 


| Pope. 
To Uncu'kL. v. 2. To fall from th 
ringlets. | 
My fleece of woolly hair now wncurls, 
' Ev'p as an adder, when the doth unroll 
| To do ſome fatal execution. Shak. Titus Andr. 
Uncu'rLED. adj, Not collected into 
ringlets. 5 | 
Alike in feature both, and garb appear; 
With honeſt faces, though uncurled hair. Dryden. 
But fince, alas, frail beauty muſt decay; _ 
Curl'd or uncar''d, ſince locks will tunn to grey; 
What then remains, but well our pow'r to uſe, 
And keep good-humour fill, whate er we loſe 
. P Pe. 
Uncu'sRENT. adj. Not current; not 
paſſing in common payment. 
crack'd within the ring. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
I. can no other anſwer make but thanks; | 
And thanks, and ever thanks : and oft good turns 


Are ſhuffled off with ſuch wncurrent pay. Shakeſp. 


execration. „ 

Uncurſe their ſouls; their peace is made 
| Wich head, and not with hands. Shak. Rich. II. 
Uncu'rsT. adj. Not execrated. 

Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, 
uncurſed by any language of ſecret imprecation of 
mine, not long after pays his on and his eldęſt 


To Uncu'rsE. v. a. To free from any 


knave uncuckoldede Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra: | 
. | ? . Heaven 


ſon's heads. © King Charles, 


|  Uncull'd, as came to hand. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. ; 


and thereby framing” ſuch church orders, as in | 


Dryden. 


Locke, 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopate 
Uncu'rBED. adi. Licentious ; not re- 


Your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, is not- | 
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To ſhew how ell 9 Walter. 
Uncv'r. adj. Not cut. | 


We —— heav'n his great foul doth 
In ſtorms as loud as his immortal fame: 

. His dying groans, his laſt breath ſhake our iſle, 
And trees znext fall for his fun'ral pile. Walker. 

_ A nail #ncut, and head uncomb'd the loves; 
And would draw on jack-boots- ay foon as gloves. 


To Unv an. . a. To 


. Young. 
8 =. to free 
from the reſtraint of mounds. % 


| When the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 

And ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring tems decay; 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
 Undams his watry ſtores. Dryden's Geargicks. 

UNnDa"MAGED. adj, Not made worſe ; 

not impaired, e 

Plants will frequent changes try, 

Undamag'd, and their marriageable arms 

Conjoin with others. 

 Unpa'unTeD. adj. Unſubdued by fear; 
not 2 Hay ion A | 
ring forth men children only; | 

For thy uwndaunted metal ſhould compoſe | 

Nothing but males, | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


With him went | 


Harman, who did the twice fir'd Harry ſave, 
And in his burning ſhip undawnted fought. Dryd. 
Mirror of antient faith in early youth ! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth ! | 
No foe unpuniſh'd, in the fighting field, 
Shall dare thee. | Dryden. 


.Unpa'uxTEDLY. adv.. Boldly; intre- 
pidly ; without fear. 

It ſhall bid his ful go out of his body undaunt- 
edly, and lift up its head with confidence before 

_ ſaints and angels, South, 
UN DbAUxTEDN ESS. 2. /. Boldneſs ; bra- 
very; intrepidity. 

Luther took up a briſker air of aſſurance, and 
ſhewed a particular undauntedncſs in the cauſe of 
truth, when it had ſo mighty an oppoſer. Atterb. 

The art of war, which they admired in him, and 
his undauntedneſs under dangers, were ſuch virtues 
as theſe iſlanders were not uſed to. Pope. 


Unpa"zzLED. adj. Not dimmed, or 
confuſed by ſplendour. 
Here matter new to gaze the devil met | 
Undazzled. / Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
As undaxxled and untroubled eyes, as eagles can 
be fuppoſed to caſt on glow-worms, when they have 
been newly gazing on the ſun. Boyle. 


To UnDE"AF. v. & To free from deaf- 
neſs. * 4.4 
Though Richard my life's counſel would not hear, 
My. death's ſad tale may yet undeaf his ear. Shak. 


UNnDEBA'UCHED. adj. Not corrupted by 

- debauchery. | | 

When the world was buxom, freſh and young, 
Her ſons were undebauch'd, and therefore ſtrong. 

Dryden. 

UnpE'cacon. . from undecim, Lat. 


and ywria.] A figure of eleven angles 
or fides. £7 8 

UnDEca"YED. adj, Not diminiſhed, or 
impaired, Sek | 


How fierce in fight, with courage undecay'd ! 
Judge if ſuch warriobrs want immortal aid. Dryd. 
If, in the melancholy ſhades below, | 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow ; 
Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt ; mine undecay d 
Burn on through life, and animate my ſhade, Pope. 


UxDpEca'rinG. adj. Not ſuffering dimi- 
nution or declenſion. 
The fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine, 
Their parents zndecaying ſtrength declare, m_ 
Which with freſh labour, and unweary'd care, 
Supplies new plants. Blackmore on the Creation, 
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ceive, or be deceived. 75 
It ſerves for more certain computation, by how 


To Unpzcx'tve. v. a. To ſet free from 
the influence of a fallacy. 75 
All men will try, and to write as wel, 
My muſe caraged, from her urn, 
Like ghoſts of murder'd bodies does return 
T' accuſe the murderers, to right the ſtage, 
And undeceiue the long-abufed age. 
Our coming judgments do in part undeceive us, 
Glanville. 
So far as truth gets ground in the world, fo 
far fin loſes it. Chriſt ſaves the world by unde- 
| ceiving it. | South 
Unvece'iveD. 
impoſed on, 
All of a tenour was their after life; 
No day diſcolour'd with domeſtick ftrife : 
No jealouſy, but mutual truth believ'd ; 
Secure repoſe, and kindneſs undecetiv d. Dryden. 


Unpeci'DED. adj, Not determined; not 


ſettled. 


of the church, they had twenty which were un- 
decided by the expreſs word of God, | 
To whoſe muſe we owe that fort of verſe, 

Is undecided by the men of ſkill. Roſcommon. 
Ariſtotle has left undecided the duration of the 
action. Dryden. 


ſhock, : 

Levying their equal force with utmoſt rage, 
Long undecided laſts the airy ſtrife. Philips. 
UnDeci'sive. adj. Not deciſive; not 

concluſive. . 
Io nations differing about the antiquity of 
their language, made appeal to an wundecifive expe- 
riment, when they agreed upon the trial of a child 
brought up among the wild inhabitants of the de- 


ſert. a 
To UN DETCE. v. a. To deprive of or- 
naments. | 
I find myſelf a traitor ; 
For I have given here my ſoul's conſent, 
T' undeck the pompous body of a king. Shakeſp. 
Unpe'ckED. 
belliſhed. | | 
Eve has undeck'd, ſave with herſelf. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


; 


UnDEcLi'NED. adj. 


1. Not grammatically varied by termina- 
tion. | 


right way. 
In his track my wary feet have ftept ; 
His undeclined ways preciſely kept. Sandys's Par. 
UxDE'DICATED. adj. 
1. Not conſecrated ; not devoted. 
2. Not inſcribed to a patron. 3 
I ſhould let this book come forth «ndedicated, 
were it not that I look upon this dedication as a 
| duty. J f 
Un p RFT DED. 
action. $ 
My ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
I ſheath again undeeded. , | 
UxDEFA'CED. adj. Not deprived of its 
form; not disfigured. | 
The wrath of time, on antick ſtone engrav'd; 
| Now torn by mortars, ſtand yet xndefac'd, 
On nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd. Eranv. 


UnDErE ASIBLE, adj. Not defeaſible ; 


[UnDrcertyanLs. adj, Not liable to de-}Unverrey; 8 


and under a mare wndeceivable calculation. 1 


And not without much pains be wndeceiv*d. Roſe. | 


Denham. | 


adj. Not cheated ; not | 


For one thing, which we have left to Pa, | 


ooker. | | 


When two adverſe winds engage with horrid | 


. Glanville. | 


adj, Not adorned ; not em- 


2. Not deviating ; not turned from the | 


Boyle. | 
adj, Not ſignalized by | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, - 


Thoſe arms, which for nine centuries had bray'd | 
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| Falſe traitor, thou broken 

2 Thy 7 Ik to ris for nd ; 

ut thou thy treaſon's fruit, 1 hope, taſte 

Right foury and Feel the law, the which ns , 
defae 4. dans 

T ift "ſer, 


b e 8 * a blunt cade for a ſteel.. intel 
nd meet ing Ormy prom | an 
o wanting time for treaſon. to provide, 
He baſely threw it at him, undefy'd, 
Un DEFL LED. adj. Not polluted; not 
n not corruptec. 
Virtus weareth a crown for ever, hay; 
the victory, ſtriviug for wndefiled — 8 


| Wi ir. 
Whaſe hed is wndef/d, and —— 


Her Arethuſi an ſtream remains nttibe- 
Unmix'd with foreign filth, and undefil'd ; 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child, 
* | Dryder, 
UnD BFI'NA BLE, adj, Not to be 8 
out, or circumſcribed by a definition. 
| That which is indefinite, though it hath bound: 
as not being infinite, yet thoſe bounds to us are 
E Grew. 
hy ſimple ideas are #nd:fnable is, that the feye.. 
ral terms of a definition, ſignifying ſeveral ideas, 
they can all, by no means, repreſent an idea, which 
bas no compoſition at all, Lecke, 
UxDbzrixzb. adj. Not circumſcribed, 
or explained by a definition, 
There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd 
doctrines, as to guard them round with legions of 
- obſcure, doubtful, undefined words. Locke, 
UnDEFORMED. adj. Not deformed ; not 
disfigured. — 
The fight of fo many gallant fellows, with all 
the pomp and glare of war, yet undeformed by bat. 
tles, may poſſibly invite your curiolity, Pep. 
UNnDELI'BERATED, adj, Not carefully 


% 


Did v. 


—— 


: 


conſidered; - 
The prince's undeliberated throwing himſelf into 
that engagement, tranſported him with paſſion. 


| Clarerden. 
UND ELII ORTE D. adj. Not pleaſed; not 
touched with pleaſure. SY 
The fiend 


Saw undelighted all delight; all kind 
Of living creatures, new to fight. Milt, Par. Lf. 
UnDEL1'GHTFUL. adj. Not giving plea- 


ſure. 72 
He could not think of involving himſelf in the 
ſame unde/ightful condition of life, Clurenann. 


UNnDEMO'LISHED, adj, Not razed ; not 


thrown down. ; 
She undemoliſp d ſtood, and ev'n till now | 
Perhaps had ſtood. Philips, 
They ſtood by, and ſuffered Dunkirk to lie un- 
demoliſped. | | Swift, 
UnDpzM0'NSTRABLE. adj, Not capable 


of fuller evidence. 
Out of the precepts of the law of nature, 35 0 
certain common and undemonſirable principles, 
man's reaſon doth neceſſarily proceed unto _ 
more particular determinations 3 which part ca — 
determinations being found out according unto 


2 of man, they have the names of 1 


UN DbENIABLE. ad. Such as cannot be 

ainſaid. | 
6 That age which my grey hairs make ſeem on | 

than it is, hath not diminiſhed in me the ma 6 

protect an undeniable verity. — 0 
He ſuppoſed the principles, ee, m 

| grounded his arguments, to have been White 
Of thoſe of the ſecond claſs, 


* 


Woodward" s Nat. Hiſt. 


| not to be vacated or annulled. 


we have a plain 
| and undeniable certainty. en IAI. 
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UnDENIABLY: adv. $0 plainly, as t 
145309 


' - admit no contradiction. | | 
It is undeniably founded in the expreſs affirma- 
tions of holy write. 
This account was differently related by the an- 
cients ; that is undeniably rejected by the moderns. 
Browns. 
I grant that nature all poets ought to ſtudy: 
but then this alſo undeniably follows, that thoſe 
things which delight all ages, muſt have been an 
imitation of natures 
UxDz?Ll0'RED. adj. Not lamented. 
\* Riſe, wretched widow ! riſe ; nor undepior d 
permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford; 
But riſe prepar d to mourn thy periſh'd lord. Dryd. 
UxDEPRA'VED+ 4d. Not corrupted. 
Knowledge dwelt in our wndepraved natures, as 
light in the ſun; it is now hidden in us like ſparks 
in a flint» a 12 Glanville, 
UNnDEPRIVED., adj. Not diveſted by au- 
thority ; not ſtripped of any poſſeſſion. 
He, undepriv'd, his benefice forfook. 


unden, Saxon; onder, Dutch. ] 
1. In a ſtate of ſubjection to. | 
When good Saturn, baniſh'd from above, 
Was driven to hell, the world was under Jove. 


. den. 
Every man is put under a neceſſity, by his con- 


ſtitution, as an intelligent being, to be determined 


by his own judgment, what is beſt for him to do; 
elſe he would be under the determination of ſome 


other than himſelf, which is want of liberty. Locke. 


2. In the ſtate of pupillage to. 
To thoſe that live 
Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. Denh. 
The princes reſpected Helim, and made ſuch im- 
provements under him, that they were inſtructed in 
learning. | Guardian. 
z. Beneath; ſo as to be covered, or hid- 
den; not over; not above. 


Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down F 


into wells under water, will keep long. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The doctor had before him the barbarous uſage | 


of his brethren, clapped on ſhipboard under hatches. 


Fell. 
If it ſtood always under this form, it would have 


been under fire, if it had not been under water. 
| Burnet. 


Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. Dryd. 


Many a good poetick vein is buried under a trade, 


and never produces any thing for want of improve- 


ng Locke. 
4. Below in place ; not above. 'This is 


the ſenſe of under /ail ; that is, having 


the ſails ſpread aloft. 


As they went under ſail by him, they held up 


their hands and made their prayers. Sidney. 
By that fire that burn'd the Carthage queen, 
Whea the falſe Trojan under ſail was ſeen. Shak, 
Miſſeltoe hath been found to put forth ander the 
boughs, and not only above the boughs ; ſo it can- 
not be any thing that falleth upon the bough. 
l Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Be gather*d now, ye waters, under heav'n. Milt. 
3. In a leſs degree than. | 
Medicines take effect ſometimes under, and ſome- 
times above, the natural proportion of their virtue, 
; h Hooker. 
If you write in your ſtrength, you ſtand revealed 
at firſt ; and ſhould you write under it, you can- 
not avoid ſome peculiar graces. 
Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 
6. For leſs than. 4 7 | 
We are thrifty enough not to part with any 
ing ſerviceable to our bodies, under a good con- 


eration; but make little account of what is 
moſt beneficial to our ſouls, Kay. 


7. Leſs than; below. 
Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total pol- 


don, and not to be reformed by any thing under 


® new creation, 


Vol., II. 


Soeutb. 


« þ Dryden. 


Dryden. | 
UnveR. prepoſition. [undar, Gothick ; 


ho 


: . 


Hammond. 


9. With leſs than. , 


* 
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Theſe men of forchead love to infure a cauſe, 


and ſeldom talk under certainty and demonſtration. 
3 e Collier on Confidence. 
There are ſeveral hundred pariſhes in England 
under twenty pounds a year, and many under ten. 


8. By the ſhow of. 
That which ſpites me more than all the wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love. -Shakeſp. 
_ . *Tis hard to bind any ſyllogiſm ſo cloſe upon 


the mind, as not te be evaded under ſome plau- 
ſible diſtinction. Baker, 


Several young men could neyer leave the pulpit 
under half a dozen conceits. wwift. 


10. In the ſtate of inferiority to; noting 
rank or order of precedence. 
It was too great an honour fos any man wnder a 
duke. 3 Addiſon. 
11. In a ſtate of being loaded with. 
He ſhall but bear them as the aſs bears gold, 
To groan and ſweat under the bufineſs. Sa. 
| | He holds the people 
Of no more ſoul, nor fitneſs forthe world, 
Than camels in their war; who have their pro- 
yender 
Only for bearing burthens, and ſore blows 
For ſinking under them. 
12. In a ſtate of oppreſſion 
tion to. | 
After all, they have not been able to give any 
conſiderable comfort to the mind, under any of the 
great preſſures of this life. Tillotſon. 
At any rate, we deſire to be rid of the preſent 
evil, which we are aptto think nothing abſent can 
equal; becauſe, wnder the preſent pain, we find 
not ourſelyes capable of any the leaſt degree of hap- 


pineſs. bo Locke, 
Women and children did not ſhew the leaſt 


ſigns of complaint, under the extremity of torture. 


| | Collier. 
Illuſtrious parent! now ſome token give, 


That I may Clymene's proud boaſt believe, 

Nor longer under falſe reproaches grieve. Addiſon. 
13. In a ſtate in which one 1s ſeized or 
overborne. 


The prince and princeſs muſt be under no leſs 
amazement. ö Pope. 


14. In a ſtate of being liable to, or limited 


, or ſubjec- 


That which we move for our better inſtruc- 
tion's ſake, turneth unto choler in them; they 
anſwer fumingly. Yet in this their mood they 
caſt forth ſomewhat wherewith, under pain of 
greater diſpleaſure, we muſt reſt contented. Hooker. 

The greateſt part of mankind is flow of appre- 
henſion; and therefore, in many caſes, ander a 
neceſſity of ſeeing with other men's eyes. South. 

A generation ſprung up amongſt us, that flat- 
tered princes that they Bee a divine right to ab- 


ſolute power, let the laws and conditions under 


which they enter upon their authority be what they 
will, Locke. 
It is not ſtrange to find a country half unpeopled, 
where ſo great a proportion of both ſexes is tied 
under ſuch vows of chaſtity. Addiſon on Italy. 
Things of another world are ander the diſad- 
vantage of being diſtant, and therefore operate but 
faintly. Altterbury.. 
15. In a ſtate of depreſſion, or dejection 
by; in a ſtate of inferiority. 
There is none but he, 
Whoſe being I do fear, and under him 
My genius is rebuk'd, as Antony's was by Cæſar. 


16. In the ſtate of bearing, 
known by. 
This faction, under the name of Puritan, be- 
came very turbulent during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. | Sewift« 


or being 


The raiſing of filyer coin has been only by 
coining it with leſs ſilver in it, under the ſame de- 
| 1 Locke. | 


$S 1, od Coriolanus. 


Shakeſpeare. | 5 


nomination. 
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19; Tue fate et. 


If they can ſucceed without blood, as under the 
preſent diſpoſition of things it is — poſſible they 
4 


tisfied, 
ih Se. 
18. Not having reached or arrived to; 
noting time. 
Three ſons he dying left under age; 
By means whereof, their uncle Vortigern 
Ulurp'd the throne during their pupillage. Spenſer. 
19. Repreſented by. 

Morpheus is repreſented by the ancient ſtatu- 
aries under the figure of a boy aſleep, with a bundle 
of poppy in his hand, 

20. In a ſtate of protection. 
Under favour, there are other materials for a 
commonwealth, beſides ſtark love and kindneſs. 
Colliers 

21. With reſpect to; referred to. 
Mr. Duke may be mentioned under the double 
capacity of a poet and a divine. Felton on the Claſſe 

Under this head may come in the ſeveral con- 
teſts and wars berwixt popes and the ſecular 
princes. | Leſley, 

22. Atteſted by. 6. 

Cato Major, who had with great reputation 
borne all the great offices of the commonwealth, 
has left us an evidence, under his own hand, how 
much he was verſed in country affairs, 


may, it is to be hoped they will be 


Locke on Education. 


23. Subjected to; being the ſubject of. 


To deſcribe the revolutions of nature, will re- 


| quire a ſteady eye; eſpecially ſo to connect the 


parts, and preſent them all under one view. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Memory is the ſtorehouſe of our ideas. For the 
narrow mind of man, not being capable of having 
many ideas under view at once, it was neceſſary 
to have a repoſitory to lay them up. Locke. 
The thing under proof is not capable of demon- 
ſtration, and muſt be ſubmitted to the trial of pro- 
babilities. | 3 Locte. 
Diſtinct conceptions, that anſwer their verbal 
diſtinctions, ſerve to clear any thing in the ſubject 
under conſideration. N ' Lothes 
I rather ſuſpe& my own judgment, than believe 


- a fault to be in that poem, which lay ſo long ander 


Virgil's correction, and had his laſt hand put to it; 
; F Addiſon. 

24. In the next ſtage of ſubordination. 
This is the only ſafe-guard, under the ſpirit of 
God, that dictate d theſe ſacred writings, that can 
be relied on. Locke. 


25. Ia a ſtate of relation that claims pro- 


tection. | 
26. It is generally oppoſed to above or over. 
UNDER. adv. | | | 


1. In a ſtate of ſubjection, or inferiority. 


Ye purpoſe to keep wnder the children of Judah 
for bond-men and bond-women. 2 Chron. xxvlii. 10. 


2. Below; not above. 


3. Leſs; oppoſed to over or more. 
He kept the main ſtock without alteration, under 
or over. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
4. It has a ſignification reſembling that of 
an adjective; lower in place; inferiour ; 
ſubje& ; ſubordinate. But, perhaps, in 
this ſenſe it ſhould be conſidered as unite 
to the following word. EL 


I will fight 
Againſt my canker'd country with the ſpleen 
Of all the under fiends. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 


It is much uſed in compoſition, in ſe- 
veral ſenſes, which the following exam- 
ples will explain. 
UnDERA'CTION. 2. / Subordinate ac- 
tion; action not eſſential to the main 
ſtory. | 1 5 | 
The leaſt epiſodes, or vnderactions, interwoven 
in it, are parts neceſſary, or convenient to carry 


on the main deſign, Dryden. 
9 To 


Addiſon, | 
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Rats, e e B 
| and bar.] 3. To z to be the bearer 0 
66 to endure. Not ia uſd. 225 


1. 
| | What reverence he did throw away on {laves ! Kat” irtaed 

V oving poor craftſmen with the craft of ſmiles, * * my — n 
bl 


| And patient underbearing of his fortune. Shakeſp. | Shall, in the general cenſure, take corruption 
, | on 


To Unrat v. 
To ſtrengthen by 
UnDERLE AF. . Jo 


2. To line; to Out of aſe 
vets if | 5 From that particular fault. 0 
The dutcheſs of Milan's gown; not lik | f r fault. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. : ; thi 
cloth of gold, ſet with . he 4. To ſuſtain; to endure without fainting. 7. U plentiful bearer. . : 
Nleeves, and fkirts round, wnderborne St tl ans It rais'd in me - 0 UNDERLINE, v. a. [under 
tinſel, Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothi undergoing ſtomach, to bear up | 1. To mark with lines below 
Unt - ing. Againſt what ſhould enſ Sba , - 
UNnDurBEaA'RBR. 3. / [under and bearer.] | 5. To paſs through. ue. keſpeare's Tempeſt. | 2. To ãnfluence ſecretly, 
| 2 funerals, thoſe that ſuſtain the weight I carried on my enquiries to try whether „ . chance in appearance, though und:y 
— the body, diſtinct from thoſe who are uy world, when finiſhed, would continue — the infants. nenn, 
arers ceremony, and only hold up | we ſame ; or what changes it would ſucceſſively UxDERLING, x / Witton.. 
the pal] = | | ergo, by the continued action of the ſame cauſes. feriour a * 2 F * under. ] An in- 
o Ur Db ERF. v. a. [under and bid.] 1 OI Theory of the Earth. | The K -anie; by ah nw fellow. 
To offer for any thing leſs than it is] will und put into the ſtomach of a dying man, | grew factious; » by ambition never ſatisfied 
8 | 18 . / 4 ergo the alteration that is merely the effect de 1 nder gs 4 wh __ _ r, glad.indeed to 
; . oo l do rem ted 1 
UnDERCLE'RK. 2. / [under and cler“. ] 6. To be ſubject to. nne r they hated — 5 4a 
A clerk ſubordinate to the principal Claudio ander goes my challenge; and either 1 I wy dds of the Septz are made fronge, 
clerk 1] muſt thortly. hear from bi x . it ſhould be a moſt ſpecial poli 4 
erk. AREA 2 om him, or I will ſubſcribe And to ſet up and ſtrengthen di policy to weaken, 
Coleby, one of his under ſwearers, . U cowar 4 Sh akeſpear * ling. again & el n divers of their under. 
arc the , where he was wn finibe NDERGRO UND. #./. [under andground.] The fault is not in our ſtars Spenſer, 
. ; | Feri. Subterraneous ſpace. . | But in ourſelves, that we are n . Shakes 
„ UN DER DO“. v. rn. [under and do.] They have promiſed to ſhew your highneſs O'er all his brethren he ſhall — ki 1 
1. To act below one's abilities. | A ſpirit rais' d from depth of ande, ground. Shak. | Ver r one ſhall malte him wnderling. It 
You overact, when you ſhould underds ; F Waſh'd by ſtreams J They may print this letter, if the alas a 
A little call yourſelf again, and think. Ben 7 onſon. . en Win e „2 $f, 
2. To do leſs than is requiſite. U nto fit molds prepared, 0 Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. To UNDERMINE, v. a. [under and nin. 
Nature much oftener overdoes than anderdoct: The n * Lande, andgrowth.] |} l. F at dig cavities under ay thing lo that 
you ow. find twenty eggs with two yolks, for one That which 3 under the tall wood, | 1 w nd 4p . 2 as blown up; to ſap 
a ones } 2 1 . A = . 
U r 19 1 7 [us he 1 fac l As one continued r * b The —_— — nr.) 2 . ag WAY 
- Of ſhrubs, and tangling buſhes, had perplex'd | * * . 
N en 


tion.] Subordinate faction; v1 
— 1 — on; ſubdiviſion | All path of man, or beaſt, that paſs'd that — 
Chriſtianity loſes by conteſts of 72 UnDERHA'ND. adv. [under and hand & 
. ecay of Piety. | 1, By means not apparent; ; | Pose P 8 
8 ERPE LLOW, 7. /. | under and fellow.) Theſe multiplied — of . in 2. To excavate 3 bee 
| Lp man; a ſorry wretch. 1 prayer, have, beſides their direct uſe, a ſervice, A vaſt rock undermin'd fram one end to the 
\ * y one him to a houſe of a principal of- whereby the church «anderband, through a kind of other, and a'highway running through it, as long 
ficer, who with no more civility, though with, heavenly fraud, taketh therewith the fouls of men, ene Addiſen on lualye 


An injudicious endeavour to exalt Virgil, i 
much the ſame as if one Thould think to 2 
ſuperſtructure by undermining the foundation. 


Can we ſuppoſe God would i | | | 
uld under furniſo man for | UNDER n a'ND, adj, Secret; clandeſtine ; 2. A clandeſtine enemy. 


the -ſtate he deſigned him, and not afford him a l thereof are Romiſh 
a The enemies and underminers f are Romi 


much more buſineſs than thoſe under fell | as With certain baits To ini 5 
— 1 under fellows had b 2 Hooker. | 3. To injure by clandeſtine means. 
| a — in captious manner put interrogatories un- Ze yp ws þ ; with fraudulent ſecrecy. Making the king's ſword ſtrike whom they hated, 
554 8 | Sidney, |. he under band dealt with the principal men of dhe King's purſe reward whom they loved ; and, 
bs- NDPRFILLING, . * [under and 2 ] t ” country, that they ſhould perſuade the king to] Which is worſt of all, making the royal countenance 
4 Lower part of an edifice. T_ m 9 his aſſociate. Sidney. ſerve to undermine the royal ſovereignty. Sidng. 
8 To found our habitation firmly, firſt ; ey, by their precedents of wit, | They, knowing Eleanor's aſpiring humour, 
1 the bed of earth upon which we i build, and T* out-faſt, out-loiter, and out-fit, - | Have hir'd me to undermine the dutcheſs, Sbakep. 
N. then the underfllings, or ſubſtructions, as this an! Can order matters underband, | | The father, ſecure, PE 
5 - cients called it. ores robo BY put all buſineſs to a ſtand. Hudibras,'| Ventures his filial virtue 
4 4 PT, Undprenc. e. Ta 4 p . It looks as if I had deſired him underband to Againſt hate er may tempt, hate er ſeduce, 
1.00 aue f To * 11 _ 4 8 ay _ * ill not me; but I have not bribed' _ or terrify, or undermine. Milton, 
44 > ad. e ane i 3 4 e 
8 4 5 Menalcas, that by thy treachery „ | Such ST sf 1 - the NN . n 
ii : : . 8 my lady to wexe ſo light, Has ruin'd many an\acre of good land. Dryden. flatter one, that he may betray another. Dryder. 
. a ouldſt well be known for ſuch thy villainy. Spenſ. Wood is ſtill working wnderband to force his He ſhould be warned who are like to undermire 
. To UNDERFU'RNISH., v. a. [under and halfpence upon us. | | Swift. him, and who to ſerve him. Locke on Education. 
_” furniſh.) To ſupp! . | I'll haſten to my Roman ſoldiers, UnDER MI NER. 2. 7. from undermine. 
Fo infra upply with leſs than Inflame the mutiny, and waderband 1. He that ſaps; he that digs away the 
- 14 Zn. Blow up their diſcontents. Addiſon's Cato, ; ſupports 4. / 
" foul large enough to purſue his happineſs ? I h , | 
i G Collier on Kindneſs. b 9 rr of my brother's purpoſe, and have, catholicks. | Bacon. 
T, UnD nel. . 4. [under and gird.) y underband means, laboured to diſſuade him. When 1 perceiy'd all ſet on enmity, 
To bind below ; to round the botto : 1 ould take | Shakeſpeare. | As on my enemies, where-ever chanc'd, 
Shoe tart ans loop, th m. LY e it as a very great favour from ſome I us'd hoſtility, and took their ſpoil, 
undergirding the ſhip, P» wy uſed helps, mY under _ detractors, if they would break all To pay my underminers in their coin. Milt. Agoniſt 
To Unvaznco,.v. a. Land | 4 xxvil. 17. U . Addiſon. The moſt experienced diſturbers and undermimers 
1. cam Ga PI i Pr = ge.] 0 DERIVED. adj, | from derived.] Not = government have always w_ __ — 
With mind averſe, he rather ads 3 The id, - | &. bf —_— = jeg. mY Sautb. 
His people's will er underwent e ideas it is buſied about ſhould be, ſome- | 15. . s _ 
1 To. * Wi my #86 wet conſent. Dry. 5 at eſt, thoſe more congenial ones, which | UNDEA MOST. adj, [This is 2 d of 
I 1 e., In uſe. Un 5 Io it elf, underived from the body. Locke. ſuperlative * anomalouſly formed rom 
„ 855 LABOURER, 2. /. [under and la- under. | | 
Of honourable, dangrous conſequence, Sa my ſubordinate workman, 1. Loweſt in place. ich th 
P. About the carriage of one ſtone for Amaſis, Uſing oil of almonds, we drew up ge 


Such they were, who might preſ , f 
, ght preſume t have dont | the diſtance of twenty days journey, for three years undermoſt ſtone a much greater weigh 


Much for the king and honour of th 

R ſtate | : 

Having the chiefe ; r ot the , '{ were employed two thouſand choſen men, govern- Loweſt in ſtat condition 
hiefeſt actions undergone. ors, beſides many underlabourers. an RODE e It RT well fo 5 the party that is under» 


Witkin's Mathematical Magick. | when a work. of this nature falls-into-the banc 


1. 


Haxnicl's Civil War. ; 


- 


* 


h, of which we flilt retain 
ſenſe uſe beneath.) In the lower place; 
below; under . 8 : 

Forthwith up to the clouds 

| With him I flew, and underneath beheld | 

The earth outſtretch'd immenſe, a proſpe& wide. 


And as I awake, ſweet muſick breathe 

Above, about, or #nderncath z 

Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good, Milton. 

Or ſuljen Mole that runneth underneath ; 

Or Severn ſwift, guilty of maiden's death. Milton. 
The monſter caught - open day, 

Inclos'd, and in deſpair to fly away, 

Howls horrible from «ndernearh. Dryden. 

The late did not lie flat upon it, but left a free 
paſſage underneath. 54 [ 

UnDERNE'ATH., prep, Under. 
Fellows in arms, 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny, 
Thus far into the bowels of rhe land 
Have we march'd on. Shakeſpeare. 

Pray God ſhe prove not maſculine ere long 
If underneath the ſtandard of the French 
She carry armour, as ſhe hath begun. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Underneath this ſtone doth lie OO 
much beauty as could die; 
hich in life did harbour give | 

To more virtue than could live. Ben * 

What is, hath been; what hath been, ſhall enſue; 

And nothing underneath the fun is new. 
Sandys's P. iſe. | 
The north and ſouth, and each contending blaſt, 
Are underneath his wide dominion caſt. Dryden. 
UxDperxo"FFICER. 2. . ¶ wider and officer.] 
An inferiour officer; one in ſabordinate 
authority. 

This certificate of excommunication by biſhops, 
of all others, is moſt in uſe; and would be more 
fo, were it not for the manifold abuſes about its 
execution committed by und ers. Ayl. Parerg. 

UxDETTOGATOR Y. adj. Not derogatory. 

Of our happineſs the apoſtle gives a negative 
ceſcription ; and, to create in us apprehenſions un- 
derogatory from what we ſhall poſſeſs, exalts them 

above all that we can fancy. Boy le. 
Sub- 


, 


Upg TART. . , [under and pare.) 
ordinate or uneſſential part. 5 
The Engliſh will not bear a thorough tragedy, | 
but are pleaſed that it ſhould be lightened with 
vnde / parti of mirth. e Dryden. 
Uxpenps TTICOAT. 2. , [under and pe- 
ticoat,) The petticoat worn next the 
body, | 
They go to bed as tired with doing nothing, as 
1 after quilting a whole under-petticoats Spectatcr. 


7% Uxnerpin, . 4. {under and pir.] | 


To prop; to ſupport. 
. Victors, to ſecure themſelves againſt diſputes of 
that kind, underpin their acqueſt jure bclli. 

U Hale's Common Law. 


DERPLOT. 2. . ¶ under and plot. 

A ſeries of events proceeding collate- 
rally with the main ſtory of a play, and 
ſubſervient to it. | | 
A a tragl-comedy, there is to be but one main 
"Yn; and though there be an underphet, yet it is 
ublervient to the chief fable. 

Didem Dedication to Fuvenal, 
2. Aclandeftine ſcheme. : 
The huſband js ſo miſled by tricks, and ſo toft 


na 


hag 8 intrigue, that le fil ſuſpects an un- 


— ſu * 
p MEET, 1 
* . 
= - 


Fl 


oUNDERPRI'ZE. . a. [under and prize.) 
To value at leſs than the worth. 
| The fubltance of . 
ance of my praiſe doth wrong thi 
In underprizing it; fo far this ſhadow 
Doth limp behind the ſubſtance. Shakeſpeare. 
To UnDtryRrO'y. v. a. [under and prop.] 
To ſupport ; to ſuſtain. 
Here am I left to underprop the land, 
| Who, weak with age, cannot ſupport myſelf. Shak. 
There was made a ſhoring or underproping act 
for the benevolence z to make the ſums not brought 
in to be leviable by courſe of law. Bacon's H. VII. 
Thou that art us'd t' attend the royal throne, 
And underprop the head that bears the crown. Fent. 
UnDERPROPO'RTIONED. adj. [under and 
proportion.) Having too little proportion. 
o be haughty, and to make ſcanty and ander- 
Proportioned returns of civility, plainly tells people, 
they muſt be very mannerly. Collier on Pride. 
UnDeryULLER. — [under and puller.] 
 Inferiour or ſubordinate puller. 
The myſtery of ſeconds and thirds is ſuch a 
maſter-piece, that no deſcription can reach. Theſe 
under pullers in deſtruction are ſuch implicit mor- 
tals as are not to be matched. Collier. 
To UnDERRA'TE. v. a. under and rate.] 

To rate too low. TR 
UnDer&RA'TE. 2. /. [from the verb.] A 
price leſs than is uſual. 

To give all will befit thee well, 

But not at wnderrates to ſell. Copley. 
The uſeleſs brute is from Newmarket brought, 
And at an wnderrate in Smithfield bought, 
To turn a mill. . 
To UnDERSA'Y. v. n. [under and /ay.] To 
ſay by way of Verogation or contradic- 
tion. Obſolete. | 

They ſay, they con to heaven the highway 
But I dare under/ay, 

They never fet foot on that ſame trode, 

But balke their right way, and ſtrain abroad. Spenſ, 
UNnDERSECRETARY. #./. [under and e- 

cretary.] An inferiour or ſubordinate 

ſecretary. 

The Jews” have a tradition, that Elias ſits in 
heaven, and keeps a regiſter of all men's actions, 
good or bad. He hath his underſecretaries for the 
ſeveral nations, that take minutes of all that paſſes, 

Bacon Theory of the Earth. 
To UxDERSE'LL. v. &. [under and ell. 
To defeat, by ſelling for leſs; to ſell 
cheaper than another. 


D 


! 


being rated at ten. Child"s Di'courſe of Trade. 
UnDERSE"RVANT. #. /, [under and ſer- 
want.] A ſervant of the lower claſs. 
Beides the nerves, the bones, as underſervants, 
with the muſcles, are employed to raiſe him up. 
| Grew's Coſmo'cgia. 


prop; to ſupport. 


The merchant- adventurers, being a ſtrong com- 


pany, and well wzderſet with rich men, and good 
order, held out bravely. ' Bacon's Henry VII. 


UxDersSETTER. 2. /. [from underſet.] 
Prop; pedeſtal ; ſupport. 


| The four corners thereof had undenſetters. 
+ I Kings, vii. 30. 
UxDERRSETTING. 2. /. [from underſet.] 


Lower part ; pedeſtal | | 
Their «nderſertings, or pedeſtals, are, in height, 


"OS 


a third part of the column, Fortran" s ArchiteFure, 


| 7 UnDrnpA att. . d. Forde and] Un DpENsuUIZAITY. . , [under 


Their ſtock being rated at ſix in the hundred, 
they may, with great gain, underſell us, our ſtock |. 


To U'NDERSET. v. a. [under and /et.] To; 


UND 


Pratt. To praife below deſert, 'Fhe « of ayer ay 
thy deſerts, | Since tis my doom, 's wnderforieve, 
Here find the firſt Kacllace of our tongue. Dryd. Why this reprieve ? 


Why doth my ſhe adowſon fly ? Cleveland's Pam. 
 Ux DErRSHERIFFRY. z. / [from under- 
ſoeriff.] The buſinefs, or office of an 
 wnderſheriff. | 

The cardinals of Rome call all temporal buſi - 


neſs, of wars and embaſſages, ſhirreria, which is 
wnderſheriffries 5 as if they were but matters for 


underſheriffs and catchpoles ; though many tin 
thoſe upderſberiffrics do more good their high 
ſpeculations. Bacon, 


UnDersno'T. part. a [ under and Pogr.} 
Moved by water paſſing under it. 
The impriſoned water payeth the ranſom of 
driving an «nderſhot wheel for his enlargement, 
Carew's Survey of Cormwat?. 


Un DERSO NG. 2. . [under and /ong.] Cho. 
rus; burthen of a ſong. | 

| So ended ſhe z and all the reſt around 

To her redoubled that her underſong. Sperſer. 

The challenge to Damztas ſhall belong, 

Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his undcrſong ;- | 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring. Dryd. 

To UN DERST AND, v. à. preterite ander- 
food. ¶undenrxandan, Saxon, 

1. To conceive with adequate ideas; to 
have full knowledge of; to compre- 
hend; to know. 

I nam'd them as be 
Their nature, with ſuc 
My ſudden apprehenfion. 

When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 

Or rail at arts he did not wnderfland* Dryden. 


He hopes you will your foreign taſte command, 
To bear for once with what you underfland. Aadiſ. 


2. To know the meaning of; to be able 


to interpret. 
He gather'd his own doom; which enderflood, 
Not inftant, but of future time, to hell 
He now return'd. 7 Milton. 
| The Ulyſſes of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, 
that he ood not the ſhield for which he 
pleade i. 


3. To ſuppoſe to mean. 
The moſt learned interpreters 
words of ſin, and not of Abel. 


4. To know by experience. 
Love unlibidinous reigned, nor jealouſy 
Was underflood, the injur'd lover's hell. 
5. To know by inſtinct. 
Amorous intent, weil underflood 
Of Eve, whoſe eye darted contagious fire, Milton. 
6. To interpret at leaſt mentally ; to con- 
celve with reſpect to meaning. 
Left only in thoſe written records pure, 
Though not but by the ſpirit wnderflood. Milton. 
His fin might have been greater in that reſpect: 
but that it was not ſo to be underſtood, appears by - 
the oppoſition, . Stilling fleet. 
7. To know another's meaning. | 
: Fach to other calis | 
Not underflood, till hoarſe, and all in rage 
As mock'd, they ſtorm. Xs 
8. To hold in opinion with convictibn. 
For well I underſtand in the prime end 


. 


aſs' d, and under food 
owledge God endu'd 
Milton. 


underſtood the 
Locle. 


Milton. 


o 


Of nature her th' inferior. Ailton. 
9. To mean without expreſſing. 
War then, war 
Open or underfload, muſt be reſolv'd. Milton. 


10. To know what is not expreſſed. 
I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low ſubjection ; wnderftand the lame 
Of fiſh, within their watry reſidence, _ | 
Not hither ſummon'd. : p 7 
| 4 


3 F 2 


1 


* 


„ 


2. Skill, knowledge; exact comprehenſion. 
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| Milton, 
. [from under- 


Rather than ſolid virtue. 


UN DPERSTAN DINO. A. 
and. 


1. one! pow 


: 


ers; faculties. of the 
mind, eſpecially thoſe of knowledge and 
judgment. 2 23+ 4 
I ſpeak as my underſtanding inſtructs me, and 
as mine honeſty puts it to utterance. . ft 
| | Shakeſpeare's Vinter's Tale. 
Make him of quick underſtanding in the fear of 
the Lords  Thaiahb. 
When ſhe rates things, and moves from ground 
to ground, | | | 
The name of reaſon ſhe obtains by this : | 
But when by reaſon ſhe the truth hath found, 
And ſtandeth fix'd, ſhe underſtanding is. Davies. 
Life and ſenſe, 
"Fancy and underſtanding : whence the ſoul 
Reaſon receives, and reaſon is her being. Milton. 
We find -wiſdom withdrawing the will from the 
quarrels of the underſtanding, and more eſteeming 
of peace than of opinion. 
By underſtanding, 1 mean that faculty whereby 
we ale enabled to apprehend the objects of know- 
ledge gz generals as well as particulars ; abſent things 
as well as preſent; and to judge of their truth or 
falſehodd, good or evil. _ Wilkins, 
+ God is to the underſtanding of man, as the light 
of the ſun is to our eyes, its firſt and moſt glorious 
object. F 4 3 Tillotſon. 
„ . e of a ſenate are often enſlaved 
by three or four leaders. Swift. 


. 


Right underſtanding conſiſts in the perception of 
the viſible or probable agreement or diſagreement 
of ideas. 5 Tocle. 

Very mean people have raiſed their minds to a 
great ſenſe and underſtanding of religion. Locke. 


3. Intelligence ; terms of communication. 
* He hoped the loyalty of his ſubjects would con- 
cur with him in the preſerving of a good under- 
Banding between him and his people. Clarendon. 


We have got into ſome underſtanding with the. | 


enemy, by means of Don Diego. Arbutbnot. 
UNDERSTANDING. adj. Knowing; ſkil- 
* preſent phyſician is a very underſtanding 
man, and well read. Addiſen on Italy. 
Ux D ERSTANDIN SIL. adv. | from ander- 
and.] With knowledge. 


Sundays may be underſtandingly ſpent in theo- 


logy. 0 ilton. 
UN DERSTO OD. pret. and part. paſſive of 
underſtand. 


UNd DERSTRATPPER. 2. /. ¶ under and ſtrap.] 
A petty fellow; an inferiour agent. 
Every underſtrapper perked up, and expected a 
regiment, or his ſon muſt be a major. © Swift, 


To UNDERTA'KE. v. 4. preterite ander- 


too; participle paſſive undertaken, ¶ un- 


re bf 2 * : 
51 * 4 * * 7 . 5 
e 
4 \ 8 . X 
oP Sy ors 


4. To have the charge of. 


To UNDERTAKE. v. 1. 


2. To venture; to hazard. 


UxoRERTAKEN. part. paſſive of underta 


Holyday. 
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To th* waterſide I muſt conduct your grace, 
Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end. Shak. Hen. VIII. 


| 


1. To aſſume any buſineſs or province. 
O Lord, I am oppreſſed, undertake for nme. 
MP Sn We Jaiab, xxxviii. 34. 
I undertook alone to wing th' abyſs. Milton, 


It is the cowiſh terror of his ſpirit, ._ 
That dare not undertake. . Shake peare's King Lear. 
3. To promiſe ; to ſtand bound to ſome | 
condition. | 7 

If the curious ſearch. the hills after rains, I dare 
undertate they will not loſe their labour. 

Mood uar ds Natura 14 


UNDERTAKER. 2. /. | from undertake. | 


1. One who engages in projects and affairs. 
Antrim was naturally a great undertaker. Clar. 
- Undertakers in Rome purchaſe. the digging. of 
fields, and arrive at great eſtates by it, Addiſon. 
This ferves to free the enquiry from the per- 
plexities that ſome undertakers have encumbered it 
wh. | Wedward. 
Oblige thy fav'rite wndertakers _ 

To throw me in but 5 acres. Prior. 


2. One who engages to build for another 
Should they build as faſt as write, 


at a certain price. 

Twould ruin «undertakers quite. Swift's Miſcell, 
3. One who manages funerals. | 
While rival undertakers hoyer round, 


And with his ſpade the ſexton marks the ground. 
res ts ... Young, 
UNDERTAKING. #. , [from wndertake.] 
Attempt ; enterprize; engagement, 

Mighty men they are called; which ſheweth a 
ſtrength ſurpaſſing others: and men of renown, 
that is, of great andertaking and adventurous ac- 

tions. 1 Rateioh s Hiſtory of the World. 
If this ſeem too great an undertaking for the hu- 
mour of our age, then ſuch a ſum of money ought 


to lie ready for taking off all ſuch pieces of cloth 
as ſhall be brought in. 4 Temple. 


UnDerTe naAnrT. . , [under and tenant.) 
A ſecondary tenant ; one who holds from 


him that holds from the owner. 
Settle and ſecure the undertenants; to the end 


jeR's eſtate, lord and tenant. Dawvies's Hiſt. of Irel. 
UN DERTOO'k. preterite of undertake. 
UNDERVALUA'TION. 2. /. [under and 
value.] Rate not equal to the worth. 


flow diſcloſure. _ 


1. To rate low; to eſteem ligh 


der fungen, German. 


f 2 


Unperva"LuER.z./ [from 


there may be a repoſe andeſtabliſhment of every ſub- 


There is often failing by an underwaluation ; for- 
in divers children their ingenerate powers are of 
| Mootton. 
ToUNDER VALVE. v. a. under and value.] 


tly ; to treat 
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7 UnDEaaTA nb. var 12; . To attempt; to engage in. eh Portia; norhing ay EX, 
1. To have the uſe; of intellectual faeul- ' + ©," |» The taſk he edna | T To gate daughter. = Shale Merchant e Fans. 
ties; to be an intelligent or conſcious | Is numb'ring ſands, and drinking oceans dry, Sal. My chief delight lay-in diſcharging the dats. | 
rh TE , mother, who undertook the . "io thaty/inveomparifon of it; 1 1. 
; 7E. 2 is 1 | roanage of his Family, became a ſeaſonable affiftant | - derwalned ese of authority... Alte un. 
* given thee a wiſe and preg > heart.] and expedient in this ſingle ſtate. Fell. } 2: To depreſs 3 co — 2 in ef ry, 
{AH [OE BENE} 3 pp | * 15 4 ronicles. | ( Hence our'gen'rous emulation came; tion ; to deſpiſe 
Imparadis'd 10 LE 22 * | * , No ey And we —— 8 N , I write not this with the. leaſt intention by 4 
I uy and, and grow, and ſe. Donne. | The Engliſh undeveake the r 5 45. e BY one parts of poetry. .D = & 
2. To be informed by another. * p Of * ers undertaken. A Ang ' 7 1 In a kingdom ety; glorious by the AN 
r . A leifen und mndervatee it, 
FCE 2. To aſſume a character. Not in uſe.. | Schooling Luther an widervotving , 
"hs as DEB. "Ben Yon 5 Gabs, His name and credit ſhall you undertake, make one think that Eraſmus had a mean opinion 
37 Not to.he ignorant 1 0e, e learned 't . my n —_— Shak. eV him, 1 Anebupy. 
<A underflood not that a grateful mind | 5 "ay * # 47 ben er w ia every |: red" LO: 2 4 [from the verb.] 
By owing owes not, but ſtill pays, at once es 3 r 1 ry — 4 Tha | Low rate; vile r 
Indebted and diſcharg'd. Milton. WI Fe e ” 3 * wy 0 The up ſkilfulneſs, careleſineſs, or knavery of 
I underſtood not all was but a ſhew, ö ou Ul undertake her . much to the anderva/ue and di 


credit of theſe cammodities abroad. $ 


One who eſteems lightly. 
An under valuer of money was Sir Henry Wot. 
ton. 4 25 , Walton, 
UnDErRwB'NT. preterite of $3; 
U'nDERWoOoD. . / [under and wood.) The 
low trees that grow among the timber, 
When you. fell underzwood, ſow haws and ſloes. 
| Mertimer, 
U'nDERWORK..#. / [under and work, 
Subordinate buſineſs; petty affairs. 
Thoſe. that are proper for war, fill up the labo- 
rious part of life, and carry on the underwork of 
the nation. % Addiſon, 
To UnDERWO'RK, v. a./preterite ander. 
worked, or underwrought ; participle paſ- 
five underworked, or underwrought. 
1. To deſtroy by clandeſtine meaſures, 
| Thou from loving England art ſo far, 
That thou haſt wnderwrought its lawful king, 
To cut off the ſequence of poſterity, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To labour or poliſh leſs than enough. 
.  Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, that he knew not 
+ when to give over. A work may be overwrought 
- as well as underwrought,  .  _-Dryden, 
3. To work at a price below the common, 
UnDERWO'RKMAN' 2. / under and work- 
man.] An inferiour or ſubordinate la- 
bourer. . 
Nor would they hire ander- wvorlmen to employ 
their parts and learning to diſarm their ay of 
* 7 
-» Underworkmen are expert enough at 1 a 
ſingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant 
how to adjuſt the ſeveral parts. Swift, 


- „ 


: 


7 Unperwaer'TE. wv. 4. [under and 


awrite.}: To write under ſomething elſe. 
He began firſt with his pipe, and then with his 
voice, thus to challenge Dorus, and was by him 
anſwered in the undereoritten ſort. Sidney. 
What addition and change I have made, I 
have here underworitten. SGranderſn. 
Un Dp ERwRT TER. 2. / [from underwrite.) 
An inſurer; fo called from writing bis 
name under the conditions. 
Unpescr1'Bep. adj. Not deſcribed. 
They urge, that God left nothing in his word 
- undeſcribed, whether it concerned the worſhip of 
God, or outward polity. , Hookers 
This is ſuch a fingular practice, that! had ra- 
ther leave it undeſcribed, than give it its proper cha- 
rater. © by Þ "> *Collier on Pride. 
UnDEsCR1'EeD. adj. Not ſeen; unſeen ; un: 
- diſcovered. ET OT * 
UnDESERVED: . 
1. Not merited; not obtaineg by merit. 
This victory obtained 
not undeſer ved, honour to 


whole eſtates, Wich one conſent, gave t 


4 


— 
= 


as of little worth. 


; to Muſfidorus. 
2 8 
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2. © fault. 
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erite. Put off. It 3s que... 


The ſame virtue Which gave him 1 ed of | not ſuſceptive of deftruftion. Not in] tionable whether it have a preſent tenſe. 
F Gebe e. „. 32922 IN W 1 Obſolete. | 
0 common glaſs, once hate, "fo far refitts the | From her fair head her fillets ſhe undight, - 
Unp3e: An 5 . deſerved.) viakace of the fire, that moſt.chymiſts'think it a t And laid | her ſtole aſide. Spenſer, 
Without deſert, whether of or il. - body more undeſtroyable ma gold itſelf. Boyle. Un DIM xISHED. adj, Not impaired; ; 
Our deſires wes = juſt — — Un — RO'Y ED. Not deſtroyed. | tbr 
leaſt things, W n undeſervedly ut eſſences of thoſe A cies are preſerved whole diminiſhed of my | 
: ** as dreamed that we do amiſs. Hooker. and wndeftroyed, fads ſpecies a — „ e l argeſt 
He which ſpealceth no more than edifieth, is 


:rvedly reprehended for much ſpeaking. Hook. 


Theſe oft as undeſerwedly inthral 
His outward freedom. Milton's Paradiſe Let. 


Science diſtinguiſhes a man of honour from one 
of thoſe athletick 5 whom .undeſervedly wre 


call heroes. Da den. 
UxpzsERVER. 2. / One of no merit. 


You ſee how men of merit are ſought after; inſtitution, than that God ſhould give ſuch a right, | 
the undeſerver may ſleep, when the man of action 
| ae. 


1. Not having merit 0 not haring any 


is called on. 
UnDESE'RVING. ad. 


worth. 


It exerts itſelf proraiſcuouſly werds Ry de- 
the undeſerving gy if it relieves alike the 


ſerving and 


idle and the indigent,” Addiſon. 


Shall we repine at a lttle miſplaced charity, 
when an all-wiſe Being ſhowers-down every 


his benefits on the unthankful and undeſer vin 


p"'>=. 
Who loſe a length of undeſerving days, 


Would you uſurp the lover's dear-bought praiſe ? | 


Pope. 


2. Not meriting any particular advan- 


tage or hurt: with of. 


I was carried to miſlike, then to hate; laſtly, to 
deſtroy this ſon. n of deſtruction. Sidney. 


My felicity is in retaining the good opinion of 
honeſt men, who think me not quite undeſerving \ 


of 1 it. Pope. | 


ro to any, 
or all of the individuals. Locke. 


| be decided. 


chiefs. 
Rather an heir had no ſuch right by divine 


ta, 


: 


but yet leave it doubtful and wndeterminable who 
ſuch heir i 18. 48 Locle. 
| UNDETERMINATE, 4d. 
1. Not ſettled; not decided; contingent. | 
Regularly, indeterminate. 1 oh 
- Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, 


nature be left to an undeterminate event. 


2. Not fixed. 
Fluid, ſlippery, and undeterminate \ it is of itſelf, 
More. 
UnDETERMINATENESS, 12. [from un- 
UNDETERMINA' TION. 5 
We ſay more regularly indeterminatengſi 
and indetermination.] 


1. Uncertainty ; indecifion. 
He is not left barely to the wundetermination, in- 
certainty and unſteadineſs of the operation of his 


South, 


of them to what is right. 


The ſtate of not being fixed, or invin- 


UxpgsleNx ED. adj. Not intended; not | cibly directed. 


purpoſed. 


Great effects by inconßderable means are thine 
times brought about ; and thoſe ſo, wholly unde- 


ſigned by ſuch as are the immediate aftors. South. 
Where you condu find, 
Uſe and conveniencez will you not agree, 
That ſuch effects could not be undefign'd, | 
Nor could proceed but from a knowing mind ? 


Blackmore. 


UxDesr GNING. adj. . 
1. Not acting with any ſet purpoſe. 
Could atoms, which, with undirected flight, 


Roam'd through the void, and rang' d the realms of 


night, 
In order march, and to their poſts ane 


Led by no guide, but 23 chance ? Blackm. 


- one part, tat he has made choice. 

\ ' More's Divine Dialegues. 
Unvers' RMINED.. adi. 

1. Unſettled ; undecided. 


he had ſaid nothing about it. 
| Extended wide 
In circuit, undetermin'd, ſquare or round. Milton. 


2. Not limited; not regulated; not de- 


— fined. 


It is difficult to conceive that any ſuch thing 
ſhould be as matter, undetermined by ſomething 
called form. Hale. 

| Unpev6'Tzp. adj. Not devoted. 

The lords Say and Brooke, two popular men, 


2. Having no artful or fraudulent ſehemes; 3 and moſt \undewoted to the church, poſitively te- 


ſincere. 


of honour, as terms to impoſe upon weak, undefig Af 
ing minds, South. 
UxoEsTRABLE. adj. Not ine 


not pleaſing. 
To add what wants 
In female ſex, the more to draw his love, 


And render me more equal; and perh 
3 perhaps, 
A thing not undgfirable, ſome time ; 


Superior; for inferior, who is free ? Mitt. Par. Left, | 


Unpesi'ged. 24. Not wiſhed ; not ſo- 
licited. | 

0 eb mains ive me back. to f 1 
Vour gift was undefir 4, and came too nd D. 


Uxpesr” RING, adj, Negligent; not wiſh- 
ing. | 


The baits of 'gifts and money to ie, 
And look en W wſch * 2 22 Ci 
hen thou canſt truly call theſe virtues thine, 
be wiſe, and 2 ard i conſent and mine. 
1 b Dads n 
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He looks upon friendſhip, gratitude, and ſenſe 


.. | fabdued by 


fuſed to make any-ſuch proteſtation. Clarendon, 


UnDia'?HANOUs. adj. Not pellucid ; not 
tranſparent. . 
When the materials of glaſs melted, with cal- 
cined tin, have compoſed a maſs undiaphancus and 
White, this, white enamel is the baſis of all con- 
| ads os that goldſmiths employ in enamelling. 
Boyle on Colours, 
Unvpr'o. the preterite of undo. 
This ſo wndid all 1 had done before: 
I could attempt, and he endure no more. Reſcomm. 


UnDice'sTED, ach. Not concocted; not 
the ſtomach., 
Ambition, the diſeaſe of virtue, bred - 

Like ſurfeits from an undigeſted fulneſs, ; 
Yoga death in that which is the means of life. 
bn Denham, 

ES The glaring ſun breaks in at ev ry chink, 
Vet plung'd in floth we lie, and ſnore ſupine 
As fill'd with fumes of undigefted Wine. Dryden. 
© 'Meat remaining in the aan undigeſted, de- 
jection of appetite, wind coming u 8, are ſigns 


Unvere” an, ade Impoſſible to 


On either fide the 8 was fierce, and ſurely 
undeterminable without Tas; death of one of the 


3X00 Wotton. 


nor the greateſt thing that ever came to paſs in 


determinate. 4 


Faculties, without a certain, ſecret, prediſpofition 
Hale. 


The idea of à free agent_is undeterminateneſs to]. 


| He has left his ſucceſſion as undetermined as if 
| Locke. | 


| 


of a ptilegraatick couſtitution." Arbarboet on Dict. | | U 
1 ** nnr ... ND1'8C1-- 


{UnDIUNTED. adj. 


King Charles. 
Think not, revolted ſpirit ! thy ſhape the ſame, 
Or undiminiſh'd brightneſs, to be known 


As when thou Rood ﬆ& 1 in heav'n, upright and * 


, Serzius, whs a bad cauſe bravely try'd, 

All of a piece, and undiminiſb d, dy*'d. Dryden, 
The deathleſs muſe, with undiminiſh'd rays, 
Through diſtant times the lovely dame — 

Addiſon. 

When ſactilegious hands had raſed the church 
even to the foundation, theſe charities they ſuf - 
. fered to ſtand undiminiſped, untouched. Atrerbury. 


Not impreſſed by a 


blow. 


I muſt rid all the ſea of pirates: this*greed upon 
To part with unhackt edges, and bear back 

Our barge undinted. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
UnD1'PPED. adj. [un and dip. ] coy Row” 

ped; ; not plunged. 

I think thee 8 

Impenetrably good; but, like Achilles, 

Thou hadſt a ſoft Egyptian heel undip d, 

And that has made thee mortal. Dryd. Cleomenes. 
UnD1RE'CTED. adj. Not directed. 

The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, 
amidſt all the raging ſurges, unruled and undirected 
of any: for they to whom ſhe was committed, 
fainted or forſook- their charge. Spen 

Could atoms, which, with «ndireFed flight, 

- Roam'd through the void, and rang'd .the realms. 
of night, 
Of reaſon deſtitute, without intent; 
In order march? Blackmore on the Creation. 


| UnD1isCE'RNED. adj, Not obſerved ; not 
diſcovered ; not deſcried. 


| Our 8 though it leadeth us into many 


truths undiſcerned by others, yet doth diſturb their 
communications. Brotuns Pulgar Errours. 

Broken they break, and rallying they renew, 
In other forms, the military ſhew : 
At laſt in order wndiſcern'd they join, | 
And. march together in a friendly line. Dryden. 
| UnDISCE'RNEDLY. adv. So as to be un- 
diſcovered. 


Some aſſociated particles of ſalt-petre, by lurk- 
ing »ndiſcernedly in the fixed nitre, had eſcaped the 


analyſing violence of the fire. B He. 
UNDisSCE'RNIBLE. adj, Not to be diſ- 
cerned ; inviſible. 
I ſhould be gyiltier than my guiltineſs, 
To think I ſhould be undiſcernible, 
When I perceive your grace. Shakeſpeares 


The apoſtle knowing that os.” diſtinction of 
theſe characters was undiſcernible by men in this 


able aſſurances of God's favour, to be neverthe- 
lets apprevenkiye. Rogers. 


UND1SCE"RNIBLY. adv. Inviſibly; im- 
perceptibly. 
Many ſecret indiſpobitions will andi FſcerniBly ſteal 


application to recover it to the ſpiritualities of 
religion. South. 


UN Disc RNING. 44 Injudicious ; in- 
capable of making due diſtinglion. 


f 
Undiſcerning muſe, which heart, Which eyes, 

In this new couple doſt thou prize? onne. 
His long experience informed him well of the 
| ſtate of England; but of foreign tranſactions he 
was entirely undiſcerning and ignorant. Clarendons 
Thus her blind ſiſter, fickle fortune, reigns, 


And undiſcerning an crowns and chains.  P 


life, admoniſhes thoſe, who had the moſt comfort _ 


upon the ſoul, and it will require time and cloſe 
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_OND 
De» fsciri uss. aff, 


4. Not ſubdued to re 
To be diſpenſed withal is an 2 


Y 7 Wt 
* 


not, it ſignifies an undiſcipliried and unmortified 
ir Taylar't Rule of Holy Living 


$4 If OT 

Divided from thoſe' climes whe 
N wit by. precepts of the wiſe, - -. 
Our inborri paſſions will not brook controul 
We follow nature. 


2. Untaught ; uninſtructed. 


advantages in the fieldy in an orderly way, than 


 tkufflle with an wndiſciplined rabble. King Charles. i 
Dry is a man of a clear head, but few words; | 
and gains the ſame advantage over Puzzle, that a 


ſmall body of regular troops would gain over a 
numberleſs undiſciplin'd militia. Spectator. 
Unpisco'tbinc. adj. Not diſagreeing; 
not jarring in muſick. 
e on earth, with andiſcording voice, 
May rightly auſwer that melodious noiſe z | 
s once we did, till diſproportion'd fin K 
Jarr'd againſt nature's chime. Milton. 
Unv1sCco'vERABLE. adj, Not to be found 
Out. 
He was to make up his accounts, and by an 
eaſy, undiſcoverable cheat, he could provide againſt 
the impending diſtreſs, _ Rogers. 
LUnDiscoVERED. adj, Not ſeen; not 


deſcried ; not found out. | 

Coming into the falling of a way, which led us 
into a place, of cath fide whereof men might ea- 
fly keep themſelves undiſcovered, I was encom- 

patled ſuddenly by a great troop of _—— 
Sidney. 
When the griefs of Job were exceeding — 
his words accordingly to open them were many: 
Howbeit, ſtill unto his ſeeming they were und 
covered, EF Hooker, 

Time glides, with undiſer ver d haſte ; 
The future but a length behind the paſt. Dryden. 
By your counfels we are brought to view | 
A rich and wndiſcover'd-world in you. Dryden. 
In ſuch paſlages I diſcover'd ſome beauty yet 
undiſcover'd, Dryden, 
UNDISCREETT. ad}, Not wiſe; impru- 
dent. | 

Ir thou be among the undiſcreet, obſerve the time. 
Ecclus. xxvii. 
Uxno1iscui'ser. adj, Open; artleſs; 


plain; expoſed to view. | 

| If thou art Venus, 
Diſguis'd in habit, andiſguit' d in ſhape; | 
O help us captives from our chains t' eſcape. Dryd. 
| 


© 


If once they can dare to appear openly and undiſ- 
guiſ:d, when they can turn the ridicule upon ſeri- 
ouſnets and piety, the contagion ſpreads like a 
peſtilence. Rogers. 

UxDisn0'nouReD. Not diſho- 
noured. | 


Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed : 
T live diſtain'd, thou undiſbancured. Shakeſpeare. 


| Vnnv1sma'yeD. adj. Not diſcouraged ; 
not depreſſed with fear. 

He in the midft thus wndiſmayed began. Milton. 

> Though oft repuls'd, again | 
They rally undijmay'd. Philips. 
"He aim'd a blow againſt his undiſmey*d adverſary, 
Arbutbuot. 

DN DISOBLITOGIN G. adj, Inoffenſive. 

All this he would have expatiated upon, with 
connexions of the diſcourſes, and the moſt eaſy, 
andiſobliging tranſitions. Broome. 

Unvp1seg'RsED, a). Not ſcattered. 

We have all the redolence of the perfumes we 
burn upon his altars ; the ſmoke doch vaniſh ere 
it can reach the ſky ; and whilſt it is Vndiſperſed, it 
but clouds it. 3 5 le. 

UxpISsPO“sED. adj, Not beſtowed. 


The employments were left undiſpoſed of, to 


adj. 


gelastey and order. 
rgument of na- 
turaf infirmityy if it be necefFary z- but if it be 


5 P lips. 


A gallant man had rather fight to great diſ- 


: 


”"n— 
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art prevails, } 


= 


| :. Free from diſeaſe. 


light. | Dryden. 
| 3. Not plainly diſcerned. | 
rinkles undiſtinguiſb d paſs, | 
For Im aſham'd to uſe a glaſs. Sæviſt. 


Mepalive the hopes of imp 
1 


— 
Fg 


/ 


atient candidates. Soft. [ 
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EEE, os 
ye 3 argon. Fr . 
: - = O44 4% 8 a4 "a . Garth, 
You, by an undiſputed title, are the king of poets. UW rep. adj, Not 
e 9641 GE #4 . cotttranety of though irons 
That virtue and vice tend to make thoſe men | Wien en has 0 N 
happy, or miſetables ha ſeverally practiſe them, far frdwbeiny tired with 
iba Gor of undobbted and by me undiſputed, | he admitted — 
tru a | | Attervury. — communion with himſelf, 
Us p158E n | | UnDB1isTxa"Crevriy. : 
i Honel, nor foi A 
. » aut © us 
Ye are the ſons of a clergy, whoſe' kd] twixt married and 
— — veneration for the holy ſcriptures, | the latter being at liberty 
; not hindered them from paying an inferiour more undiſtractedly to God. | 
but profound regard to the 2 of it, Und 727 2 Boyle, 
the primitive writers. Aube. fran zar 5 J.. Freedom 
UnD1i's1yaTED. adj, Not ſcattered 3] The eruption by different thoughts, 
not diſperſed. | that calmne > perry * mba 
Such little — maſſes as our e thoughts. Xa undifratted K 
mentions, may rem i ', Soyle.\ , go . 
UN D't$50"LVABLE. adj, | un and diffol- CADAT SED) 4 ; ; | 
wable,] That catinot be diffolved, —=| auf, Am perturbation calm; tran. 
UnD1850'LVING. adj. Never melting. 1 To Pur high inet phantify opel 
Not cold Scythia's Andiſalving ſnows, That undifturbed fi F y pretent | 
Nor the parch'd Lybian ſands thy huſband bote, | The — wr Her. Of —— 1 
Ie Alddifon on Italy.] Lull's in their eaſe, and undifturb'd before, 
NDISTE MPERED. ach. Are all on fire. Dryder, 


. 


| 


2. Free from petturbation. 

Some ſuch laws may be conſidered, in ſome par- 
liament that ſhall be at leiſure from the urgency 
of more preſſing affairs, and ſhall be cool and un- 
diſtempered. Tepe. 

UnpisTi'NGUISHABLE. 4d, | 
1. Not to be diſtinctly ſeen. | 

Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiftinguiſbable, 

Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Shak. 


: 


The quaint mazes in the wanton n, 
For lack of tread, are undiſtinguiſbable. Sbaleſp. 


Its lineaments are deſtroyed, and the materials 
mixt in an undiſtinguiſbable confuſion. Rogers. 
2. Not to be known by any peculiar pro- 
perty. 
No idea can be undiſtinguiſpable from another, 
from which it ought to be different. Locke. 
UnDiSTINGUISHED. @dj. | 
1. Not marked out ſo as to be known from 
each other. | 
The ee. ingu iſb d ſeeds of good and ill, 
Heav'n in his boiom from our knowledge hides. 
*Tis longer fince the creation of angels than of 
the world, by ſeven hundred years: N we 
would mark out ſo much of that undiſtinguiſh'd du- 
ration, as We ſuppoſe would have admitted ſeven 
hundred annual revolutions of the fun. Locke. 
2. Not to be ſeen otherwiſe than confuſed- 
ly; not ſeparately and plainly deſcried. 
Tis like the milky way, all over bright; | 
But ſown fo thick with ftars, tis aadiftinguiſh'd 


4. Admitting nothing between; having 
no intervement ſpace.  _ 
Oh undiſtinguiſb'd ſpace of woman's wil ! Shak. 

5. Not marked by any particular property, 

Sleep to thoſe empty lids | 
Is grown a ſtranger ; and day and night, 
As undiſtinguiſb d by my ſleep, as ſight. Denbam. 

6. Not treated with any particular reſpect. 

Sad chance of war! now deftitute of aid, 
Falls undiſtinguiſh'd by the victor ſpade. Pope, 
UnDisTINGUISHING, adj, Making no 
difference. "PF 1 
The promiſcuous and undiſtinguiſbing diſtribu- 
tion of wn - #nd evil, Key: ah — for 
Carrying on the deſigns of providence in this life, 
will be reQifed in another. Addiſon. 


8 


* 


A ſtate where our imitation of God ſhall cn 
in the undiſturbed fruition of him to all eternity, 
| Atterbury, 
To be undiſturbed in danger, ſedately to confider 
what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, 
a complex idea of an action, which may exiſt, 
ut to be undiſturbed in danger, without uſing 
one's reaſon, is as real an idea as the other. Locle. 
2. Not interrupted by any hindrance or 
moleſtation. 
Nature ſtints our appetite, 
And craves no more than undiſfturb'd delight; 
Which minds, unmix'd with cares and feats, 
obtain; 
A ſoul ſerene, a body void of pain. Dryden. 

Unvex'd with quarrels, uſdi Jurb' with noiſe, 

The country — his peaceful realm enjoys. Dry. 
3. Not agitated, IN 
A good conſcience is a 
on every ſide, where no winds can 2 invade. 

There a man may not only ſee his own image, 
but that of his Maker, clearly reflected from the 
und flurb'd and filent waters. Dryden. 

Uxpisru'RBEDL x. adv. Calmly ; peace- 
fully. 

Our minds are ſo weak, that they have need of 
all the aſſiſtances can be procured, to lay before 
them zndifturbedly the thread and coherence of any 

\ diſcourſe, | Locle. 
UN DIvI'DABLE. adj, Not ſeparable; not 
ſuſceptive of diviſion. 

The beſt actors in the world he wagen paſto- 
ral, ſcene undiuidable, or poem unlimited. 

f 8 ee Hamlet. 

How comes its huſband, 
That thou art thus enſtranged from thyſelf ? 
Thyſelf, I call it, being ſtrange to me; 
That undividable, incorporate, 


Am better than thy dear felf's better part. 
Sbaleſpeare. 


Un»vivi'ped. adj. Unbroken; whole; 

not parted. : ST 
Love Is not divided between God and God's 
enemy : we muſt love God with all our heart; 
that is, give him a Whole and ndfwilled affection. 
33 Tyler Nele f Holy Living⸗ 
. _ - He extends through all extent; 

Spreads undivided, operates unſpent. Pepe. 
Un DIvV “LED. adj.. Secret; not pro- 


mulgated. | 

Re | Let the great gods 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivnlged crimes 


N jukice. Sbukeſpeare's Kirg Lear. | 
Unwhipp'd of juſtice 7 T, Us bo f 
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| 3 UND 
5 po“. Ve: ite ande; partici- | 2, Ruined ; bronght to deſtruction. bg Ap. adj. Not dried. 
Fo 2 — 7 From . | Already is the work begun; me aer fg the --} jo 


5 — 


„ 
2 a N , & + \ * " a 
| ra 
9 _ ; 4 * 
* 


is im moderate favour of the multitude did . * 4 Nane Civ War. Drager+ 
N will it undo ſo many as ſhall trut | Un pO'VBTED. adj. Indubitable ; indiſ- Four pounds of wndried hops, thorough 4 
— ö * putable ; unqueſtionable. 1 6 will make one of dry. ortimer Huſbardry. 


Subdued, undone, they did at laſt obey, © | His fact, till now, came not to an undoubted 'Unpr1r'ven. a. Not impelled either 
And change their own for their * cb 8 8 Shakeſpeare. | Way. 
. TY Nennen. 5 „n 1 is glorious eremite As wint'ry winds contending in the ſſc 

Where, with like haſte, through ſeveral ways] Into the deſert, his victorious field, * With Pater ye of lungs their titles try ; 


r 
; 


| they run, | Againſt the ſpiritual foe, and brought'ſ him thence The d , 

Some to undo, and ſome to be undone. Denham. a” "ox ch undeubted Son of Ga, inſpire. Mile. | 9 n. Dryd. 
Hither ye come, diſlike, and fo undo 2 1 trials may be received as Ux boss. adj. Free from e 
The players, and diſgrace the poet too. Denbam. undoubted records of certain events, and as ſecurely 7 x X 4A Pans | Fu 8 . 

mung 50 * 1 1 foa =—_Y an as the propoſitions of Euclid. | Darts 8 — — 1 edg'd 
m ten times more wndone zz While hope an r | | Glanville, | wr: \ Fo OYY ! "S 
__ variety of pain diſtraft me. Addiſon's Cato. Made the world tremble with a num'rous hoſt, wn varies per, * ee 6.0 1 
2. To looſe; to open what is ſhut or faſt- | And of undoubred viRtory did boat. Waller. | Refulgent, fladh'd fg jerable tay. Pope's H 
d; to unravel. | Though none of theſe be ſtrict demonſtration, Un 17 481 Aj N t Ami 111 
eber falſe and fearful do their hands undo; yet we have an undeubted aſſurance of them, when * ion 25 ot admitting. 
Brothe? his brocher; friend doch friend forſake, | del are proved by the beſt arguments that the da- dude uudur nable. 
ae ens Sidney. w_ of the thing will bear. Tillotſon. | 2 that principle, that all is matter, and that 
undo this button. Shakeſpeare's e ady. Jndubitably ; rer 
. implore thy powerful hen * without queſtion; without doubt. d — table, . wy be eaſy to be ſeen, what con- 
To unds the charmed band Some fault undoubredly there is in the very re- | U equences it will lead us into. Locle. 
Of uue virgin here diſtreſs d. Milton. ſemblance of idolaters. | Hoe. Ux pu FE. adj. [indue, Fr.] 
Were men ſo dull, they could not ſee This cardinal, undoubtedly, _ 1. Not right; not legal. ; 
That Lyce-painted, ſhould they flee, Was faſhion'd to much honour. Shak. Hen. VIII. That proceeding being at that time taxed for ri-- 
Like ſimple birds, into a net, | | Undoubtedly God will relent, and turn | gorous and undue, in matter and manner, makes 
So groſsly woven and ill-ſet ; LEY From his diſpleaſure. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | it very probable there was fome greater matter. 
Her own teeth would undo the knot, The original is undoubtedly one of the reateft againſt her. a — 
And let all go that the had got. Waller. F this age has produced. Dryden. 2. Not agreeable to duty. 1 
3. To change any thing done to its former | He that believes the Chriſtian doctrine, if he He will not proſtitute his power to mean and- 
late; to recall, or annul any action. adhere to it, and live accordingly, ſhall undoubredly | undue ends, nor ſtoop to little and low arts of court- 


be ſaved. | PS 
They may know, that we are far from preſum- 5 , . Tillotſon. ing the people. : Atterbury. 
ing to think that men can better any thing which [Un DO UBTING, ad. Admitting no UN DULARY, adj. from undulo, Lat.] 
God hath done, even as we are from thinking, that doubt. ; | Playing like waves; playing with inter- 


men ſhould preſume to undo ſome things of men, | They to whom all this is revealed, and received miſſions, 
which God doth knaw they cannot better. Hooker, _ an undoubting faith, if they do not preſently | The blaſts and undulary breaths thereof maintain 
Ic wan Torment | t about ſo eaſy and fo happy a taſk, muſt ac- no certainty in their courſe. Brow#'s Vutg. Err, 

To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax knowledge themſelves in the number of the blind. UN DULAT E. v. a. from undulo; Lat 1 

Could not again undo. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 5 Hammond. „een 4 * 
We ſeem ambitious God's hole worle t' undo; UN RAWRN. 4dj. Not pulled by any ex- o dre backwa and forward; to 

Of nothing he made us, and we ſtrive, too, | ternal force. a make to play as waves. 

To bring ourſelves to nothing back. Donne. eee Breath vocalized, i. e. vibrated and undulated,. 


; 
They make the Deity do and undo, go forward | pe chariot Forth ruſh'd | | may in a different manner affect the lips, or tongue, 
| 


» f aternal deity 2 2 : 
and backwards. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. Flaſhing thi 4. P . WB | or palate, and jmpreſs a ſwift, tremulous motion, 
* * | ſhing thick flames, wheel with ; P A "oP a , 
ws 5 Fa ik ri F er enen ge hich breath ao paſing ſmooth dock ot 
merit of the gift undone. Dryden. | By f f N 2 | | Holder in Speech. 
Without chi - 1. be | y four cherubick ſhapes. Milton's Paradiſe Leſs. , x "toe; 
ichout this our repentance is not real, becauſe [UN DRE‚ N Teeye Le. | To U'NDULATE. v. z. To play as Waves 
we have not done what we can to undo our fault.. NY ADED. a. — ay ed. in curls 
| | i : etter far | ; 8 
Now will this woman, with a ſingle DES Than ſtill at hell's dark threſhold t have ſat watch, Through undulating air the ſounds are ſent, | 
Undo what I've been labouring all this while. Unnam'd, undreaded, and thyſelf half-Rary'd. And ſpread o'er all the fluid element. Pope. 
Alain. 4 i Milton, Ux DpULATIOR. 2. /. [from undulate. J. 
When in time the martial maid UnDREAMED. adj. Not thought on. Waving motion. 
Found out the trick that Venus play'd, | A A.courſe more promiſing, Worms and leeches will move-both ways; and 
She ſhakes her helm; ſhe knits her brows, Than a wild dedication of yourſelves ſo will moſt of thoſe animals whoſe bodies conſiſt 
And, fir'd with indignation, VOWS, ; To unpath'd waters, undream d ſhores; moſt cer- of round and annulary fibres, and move by undu- 
 To-morrow, ere the fetting ſun, tain : lation, that is, like the waves of the ſea, 
She 'd all undo that ſhe had done. Sevifte | _ To miſeries enough, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ux Do'iN G. adj. Ruining ; deſtructive. To UN DRE“ss. V. a. [ from areſs.] | All tuneable ſounds are made by a regular vibra- - 
The great and undoing miſchief which befalls | 1+ To diveſt of cloaths ; to ſtrip. ene G .Er 
men, is by their being miſrepreſented. Scutb. Undreſs you, and come now to bed. Shakeſ] re 
U ; 11 | All were ſtol'n aſide 7  the:tone. Hate. 
2 I 28 n. J. Ruin deſtruction; fa- To counſel and undreſs the bride. Suckhin Two parallel walls beat the found back on each 
tal miſchief. a 8 | c *HcRUNge | other, till the wndulation is quite worn out. Addiſ. 
To th 3 | : Her fellows preſs'd, U | Ar 7 
i = 1 ny ing of ſome, many things by And the reluctant nymph by force-undreſs'd. UNDULATORY. adj. [ from- wzdulate.}; 
—_— e which * go ed þ | Acdim Ovid. Moving in the manner of waves. 
Iddeth. oer. 3 © 1 f } 
| 2. To diveſt of ornaments, or | A. conſtant: undulatory motion is perceived by. 
alſ. 41 233 e attire 5 N 
„ rings could dazzle my N ” of oftentation. | , Ne A looking through teleſcopes. Arbuthnot on Air. 
eee ä One] Undreſe'd at evening when the found. Un DU'LY.. adv. Not properly; not ac-- 
4 Yet act, as if the fraud was pleaſing to us, Their odours loſt, their colours paſt, 1 cording to duty. 
And our undoing joy. | Roxve's Royal Con uert. She chang'd her ot. Prior, || Men unduly exerciſe their zeal againſt perſons ; 


Ign' rant of happineſs, and blind to ruin, 
How oft are our petitions our andoing! Harte. 


U'NDRESS. 2. / | . not only againſt evil zerſons, but againſt thoſe that 
Sm? a 1 ae. . are the moſt venerable. Soratt's Sermons». 


Upon E. adj. [from undo. And put her in pndreſs.to maks her pleaſe, Do. | I 2'V T zous. adj. Not performing duty; 
3, Not done; not performed. 1 UnDreEtsgsED. 7. J; wrreverent; diſobedient. 
{Do you ſmell fault? —I cannot wiſh the | l. Not. regulated. | 
2ult undone, the iſſue of it being ſo proper. Thy vineyard lies half prun'd, and half andreſi d. 
Shakeſpeare's" King Lear. | : + ya #21 4 y _ 


She and I, long ſince contrated,. 
Are now ſo ſure, that nothing can diſſolve us; 
Andithis deceit loſes the name of craft, 


tn dere as mo opportunity to cal either of theſe | 2. Nor prepared for uſe: | es ee 

perions to accaunt for What they 1 The common coun r | 2 | "” Reer 

done, or what they had left nde. Clorendes. of undreſs keathes, r R e 851 
| | 5 ;  Unpu'Trirul. 
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U _ LF ULy adj. Not obedient; not J 
& ED 


| * n x" ” 
— * 8 4 a _ * 181 
bt Lk d e day long 8 


reverent. preſent ſtate does not _ him.  L'Eftrange. Rope idle, agi and lels-need-reft, M7; 
FRY Th, EEIN BIS $036 o lt thou then erde Philiftines w = 
England thinks it no good policy to have that TRE | eaſy A ic Þ of Hines with that gift 
[ram play wth Eng, 10k ey ut go | SH we'd part, bx wrt fy thy. | op hs ths any it 
bee. . as the ki and become acre dap” 2. Diſturbed 3. bot at eaſe. ; eee 321 
AAS Spenſer's Ireland. 1 #+ *. 7 1 1 . Our wiſe Creator has annexed — * 
No man's reaſon did ever dictate to him, that it | 5 Happy low | lie downz and to the ideas we receive © teveral dbjedts, 
is +) for 0 creature not to love God; to be * | Uneaſy e e, une wore a Nh Sbaleſp / ſeveral of ohr ark, whey 3 to 
- tiful to his great ſoverei and ungrateful to his 1 _ Uneaſy, juſtice upward flew, | ” , | pleafi 
oh bene factor. "It ' + Tillotſon. | And both the liſters to the ſtars withdrew. Dryd. that thoſe faculties, which we are endowed with 


might not remain idle and unemployed, © Licks 


Un DUTIFULLY. adv. | [ from undutiful.] Men ſoured with poverty, and unemployed, eaſily 


Not according to duty, 4 
The fiſh had long in Cæſar's ponds been fed, 
And from its lord undutifully fled. Dryd. Fuwenal. 
UnDu'TIFULNESS. 4 Want of reſpect; 
irreverence; diſobedience. Fe 
I ſhould have thought they would rather: have 
held in, and ftaid all the other from wndutifulneſs, 
| than need to be forced thereunto themſelves. 
4 Spenſer's Ireland. 


The paſſion. and ill language proceeded from a4 

galled and uneaſy mind. | - Tillotſon. 'F > . | 

It-is ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man reſtleſs and | Siee into any proſpect of change. Addi, 
uneaſy, exciting freſh deſires, |, - Addiſon. | 2 Not engaged in any particular work, 
' One would wonder how any perſon ſhould deſire Pales unhonour'd, Ceres unemploy'd, 

. to be king of a country, in which the eſtabliſhed } . Were all forgot. Dryder, 
religion is directly oppoſite to that he profeſſes. | UNE MPTIABLE, adj. Not to be emptied; 
Were it poſſible for ſuch 'a one to accompliſh his] jinexhauſtible. Obſolete | 
deſigns, his own reaſon might tell him, there could |] Wphatſoever men or angels nA * 
not be a more wneaſy pr ö unbappy | of that unemptiable fountain of wiſdom which hath 
people. | * Addiſon's Freebolder. | diverſely imparted her treaſures, * 


—_— 


| Forbidding wndutifulneſs: to ſuperiours, ſedition If we imagine ourſelves intitled to any thing we Rs f . Hooker, 
and rebellion againſt magiſtracy. "Tillotſon. have not, we ſha:l be uneaſy in the want of it; and Unen — rg adj. Not inveſted; not 
UN DYING. adj. Not deſtroyed not pe- that uneaſineſs will expoſe us to all the evil perſua- graced. q 


fions of poverty. Rogers. 
The ſoul, uneaſy. and confin'd from home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come, 


| A man rather unadorned with any parts of quick. 
\ . neſs, and wnendorwed with any-notable virtues, than 
Pope, | notorious for any defect of underſtanding, Clarendon, 


riſhing. 


Driven down © 1 


To chains of darkneſs, and th* andying worm. 
W's: Milton. 
UN EARNED, adj. Not obtained by la- 
bour or merit. ; 1 
As I am honeſt Puck, 
If we have unearned luck, 
Now to *ſcape the ſerpent's tongue, | 
We will make*amends ere long. Shakeſpeare. 
Our work is brought to little, though begun 
Early, and th' hour of ſupper comes unearn'd. 
| Milton. 
Wilt thou rather chuſe 
To lie ſupinely, hoping heaven will bleſs 
Thy lighted fruits, and give thee bread wnearn'd ? 


6. Difficult. 


3. Conſtraining ; cramping. 

; Some ſervile imitators 
Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtrict, aneaſy rules, 
As they muſt ever ſlaviſhly obſerve. 

4. Conſtrained; not diſengaged; ſtiff. 
In converſation, a ſolicitous watchfulneſs about 
one's behaviour, inſtead of being mended, will be 
conſtrained, aneaſy, and ungraceful. Locke. 
5. Peeviſh ; difficult to pleaſe. 
A ſour, untractable nature makes him wneaſy to 
thoſe who approach him, 


Out of uſe. 


UNENGA' GED; adj, 


Roſcommon. | appropriated, 


Addiſon's Spettator. | 


Aſpiring, factious, fierce and loud, 
With grace and learning unendow'd. Swift, 
Not engaged; not 


When we have ſunk the only unengaped reve. 


nues left, our incumbrances muſt remain perpetual, 


Swift. 


UN ENJOY EOD. adj. Not obtained; not 


poſſeſſed. 

Each day 's a miſtreſs unenjoy'd before; 
Like travellers, we re pleas'd with ſeeing more. 
| Dryden, 


UN EN JO“ YIN 
no fruition. 
The more we have, the meaner is our ſtore; 


We will, not appearing what we are, have ſome 
queſtion with the ſhepherd : from his ſimplicity, 1 
think it not «neaſy to get the cauſe of my ſon's re- 


6. adi. Not uſing ; having 
Philips. 


| 
| 
UN EARTRHERD. adj. Driven from the den | 


in the ground. ſort thither. | „ Shakeſpeare. | The unenjoying, craving wretch is poor. Creech, 
1 T's robver of ee bene I muſt Jak „„ N urn ĩ᷑ Prvolargeds nar- 
2 3 0 - 5 1 ſe . 
Is from his craggy, winding haunts . Make the prize licht. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | row 3 N * n . 
Un * ri 55 . Divers things, knowable by the bare light of * arged ſouls are diſguſted wi 1 e wonders 
JNEA RTHLY, adi. ot terre rial. N nature, are yet ſo uneaſy to be fatisfactorily under- which the microſcope has 1 
The ſacrifice ſtood, that, let them be delivered in the cleareſt ex- the ſhape of little animals, which equal not - 4 
How ceremonious, ſolemn, and unearthly , preſſions, the notions themſelves will appear ob- | __P**-<0Mme - ill Fs 
Us was I th 1 ey $ 23 Tale. 1 Lee r Mee eu Un EN 1 I GHTENED. adj, Not illumi- 
UNE ASILY. adv. ot without pain. p nated, | | 
He li "$62 S 1 br”. | Unzg'aTEN. adj. Not devoured. | b 
. virtue, natural reaſon, unenigtnng 


Juſt actions, and conſequently tive more «neafily in 
the world than other men. 
Unz'asiness. 2. J. Trouble; perplexity ; 
ſtate of diſquiet. 
Not a ſubject 
Sits in heart-grief and wneaſineſs, 
Under the ſweet ſhade of your government. Shak. 
The ſame wneaſineſs which every thing 
» Gives to our nature, life muſt alſo bring. Denham. 
We may be ſaid to live like thoſe who have their 
Hope in another life, if we bear the uneaſineſſes'that 
befall us here with conſtancy. Atterbury. 
Men are diſſatisfied with their ſtation, and create 
to themſelves all the uneafineſs of want. They 
fancy themſelves poor, and under this perſuaſion 
feel all the diſquiet of real poverty, Rogers. 
His majeſty will maintain his juſt authority over 
them; and whatever uneaſineſs they may give them- 
ſelves, they can create none in him. 
| | Addiſon's Freeholder, 
The libels againſt his grandfather, that fly about 
his very court, give him uneaſineſi. Swift. 
Unz"as . adj. 2 | 
1. Painful ; giving diſturbance. 
The wiſeſt of the Gentiles forbad any libations | 
to be made for dead infants, as believing they 


Tilletſon. | 


they had never ſuffered a ſummons to be ſent to 
them. a Clarendon. 


ealy.] 
1. Not eaſily. Out of uſe. 


Uneath may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreet, 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet! Shak. 
2. It ſeems in Sper/er to ſignify the ſam 

as beneath, nder ; below. | 

A roaring, hideous ſound, 

That all the air with terror filled wide, 

And ſeem'd aneath to ſhake the ſtedfaſt ground. 

| | Spenſer. 
UNE"DIFYING. ad. 

good life. 


Our practical divinity is as ſound and affecting, 


Fying. Atterbury. 
UNELE'CTED. adj. Not choſen. 

| Fw Putting him to rage, 
You ſhould have ta'en th' advantage of his choler, 
And paſs'd him unele#:d. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


UnEe'L1G1BLE. ad}. Not proper to be 
choſen. th rs Pe 
Both extremes, above or below the proportion of 


revelation, preſcribes, 
UNnENSLA'VED. adj. Free; not enthralled, | 


Ux EAT H. adv. [from eath ; eas, Saxon, 
IUxNENTERTATINING. 44%. 


UNE NVIEPD. on. 
Not improving in 


as that of our popiſh neighbours is flat and wnedi-. 


Atterbury. 


By thee 
She fits a ſov'reign, unenſlav'd and free. Addiſn. 
Giving no 
delight ; giving no entertainment. 
It was not wnentertaining to obſerve by what de- 
grees I ceaſed to be a witty writer. Popes 


UnenToOMBED. adj. Unburied ; unin- 


terred. | 20 we 
Think thou unentomb'd to croſs the floods? 
. Dryden. 
Exempt from envy. 
The fortune which nobody ſees makes a man 


h d ed. Bacon. 
* 27 9 This loſs 


Thus far at leaſt recover'd, hath much more 


Eftabliſh'd in a ſafe, unenvied throne, _ 
Yielded with full conſent. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
Theſe unenvied ſtand ; 


Since what they act, tranſcends what they command. 


r p Denham» 
What health promotes, and gives unenvied peace» 
Is all expenceleſs, and procur'd with eaſe, Blackmore. 
Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, 2 
And here, unenvied, rural dainties taſte, Pope 5 . 


UnEz"QUABLE. ad}, Different from it- 
ſelf; diverſe. ; N 
March and September, the two equinoxes, 


1 le of ſeaſons. 


Y g . i UnzQvals 


paſſed into happineſs through the way of mor- 


. . a 947. d Sy 
tality, and for a few months wore an uneaſy gar- our character, are dangerous; and *tis hard to de 


ment. Tayler's Rule of Holy Living. —— _—_— - wu . rer Rogers. | 
On a tottering pinacle the tanding is zu, and Une MP LO YED, ad) . Leer ena 
the fall deadly, Decay e P. 1. Not buſy; at leiſure; idle. 
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Ls dj. [inegzalls, Latin.) 
Not _— 7 4 Fe” : 
There ſits ty to mock 8 
To ſhape my legs of an aαν fas. She re. 
Von have here mote than on cxample;of Chau; 
og 1 ihe 1% : 
. Not equa 5 - LNSETIOUT, 3 Wh ud wrt 
2 Among unegquals,; what ſoejety?.., .... Milton. 
To blif unknown my lofty ſoul aſpires 3 
V 
4 Partial ; not be g on both the ſame 
adyantages. . ie ia iu, od þ © 
| When to conditions of unequal peace | 
He ſhall ſubmit, then may he not poſſeſss 
Kingdom nor life | | +6: wh Denham. 
4. [ Inegal; French. ] Piſproportioned ; ili 
matched. Wor. 4nd HT | 
_ Unequal work: we finds” © [+1 / 
Againſt unequal arms to fight in pain. Mfilron. 


From his ſtrong arm I faw his rival run, 
And in a crowd th" unequal combat ſhun. Dryden. 
And oft the furious walp the hive alarms, 
With louder hums, and with unequal arms. Addi. 

Fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 


Nor fear'd the chief th dntqual fight to try. Pepe. 


5. Not regular ; not uniform, 
So ſtrong, yet ſo anequal pulſes beat. Dryden. 
Unz"QUALABLE. adj. Not to be equal- 


led; not to be parallele. 
Chriſt's love to God is filial and —_— 
| 12110 Co 
Unz'QUALLED. adj, Unparalleled 


rivalled in excellence. |. .-7/ | 
By thoſe wnequalled and invaluable bleſſings, he 


manifeſted how much he hated fin, and how much 
he loved ſinners. Boyle. 


Dorinda came, diveſted of the ſcorn 
Which the wnequalPd maid ſo long had worn. 
Unz"QUALLY. adv.,gin different degrees; 


3 


* 


6 
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4 ple adapted to fall fo unerringly into regular 
beyond our faculties to conceive. 

| AT! cg ' Olawwille, 

adj. Inevitable ; un- 
z not to be eſcaped. Not in 


: 


* 


avaidable 
uſe. Nin SAT ; 
Hie gave the mayor ſufficient warning to ſhift 
for ſafety, if an uneſabe cuable deſtiny had not al- 
tered him. W 0" © "Carew. 
Urzser'tD. adj. Not ſeen; undiſcovered ; 
Treachery, gvile, and deceit, are things which 
my for a while, but do not long, go uneſpied. Heoker. 
From living eyes her open ſhame to Hide, 


* 


And live in tocks and caves long une ſpied. Spenſer. 


[Uarsst'x TAL, adj, 


| 2. Void of real being. 


|Unez'ven. adj. 


in diſproportion one to the other, | 

When we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
No ſingle parts wiegually"ſurprize z _ $4 
All comes united to th' admiring eyes. 

Une 
of being unequal, 
UnE"QUITABLE, adj. 

not juſt, | | 

We force him to ſtand to thoſe meaſures which | 

we think too wnequitable to preſs upon a murderer, 
Uxzqui'vocat. adj, Not equivocal. 

This conceit is erroneous, making putrefactive 

generations correſpondent unto ſeminal productions, 


Not impartial z; 


- 


QUALNESS. . J. Inequality ; ſtate} 


] 


and conceiving unequivocal effects, and univocal 
conformity unto the efficient. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Uxnt"RRABLENESS. 3. / Incapacity o 
errour. | : 
The many innovations of 
danger of preſuming upon che unerrableneſs of a 
guide. Decay Piecy. 
UxzrrING, adj. [inerrans, Latin. ] | 
1. Committing no miſtake. 
The irreſiſtible infirmities of our nature make 
a perfect and unerring obedience impoſſible. Rogers. 
Faſt in chains conſtrain the various godz . 
Who bound obedient to ſuperior force, 
Unerring will preſcribe your deſtin d courſe, Pope. 
| His javelin threw : 


that church witneſs tlie 


+ 


| 


be * — | F 
Hiſſing in air th unerring weapon flew. Dryden. 


2, Incapable of failure; certain. 
The king a mortal ſhaft lets fly © 

From his unerring han. 
Is this th' wnerrin 


Nor Phebus flatter? ; 
for truth's ſake, th 


4 ' Denham. 
power ? the ghoſt reply'd ; 


Of lovers of truth, ere is 
this one unerring mark: the not entertaining any 
propoſition with greater aſſurance than the Ka- 
it is built upon will warrant, th 1 

Urn RRINGLY, adv, Without mi 

What thoſe figures are, which ſhould be mecha- 

a rener IHE C 17S 


Loc te. 


nor his anſwers ly d. Dryd. 


[UN VI TABLE. adj. [ine vitabilis, Lat. 


ſtake. | 


Vor. II. . 


Nearer to view his prey, and uneſp ied 


ght learn, 
1 % Milton. 
The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and wneſpied ; 
And pierc'd his hand, and nail'd It to his fide. 


| Dryden. 

1. Not being of the laſt importance; not 
conſtituting eſſence. | 7 

.  Tillotfon was moved rather with pity, than in- 

_ dignation, towards the perſons'of thoſe who differed 
from him in the ungſential parts of Chriſtianity. 

Addiſon's Freebolder. 


To mark what of their ſtate he more mi 


SED The void profound  _,  - \ 
Of uneſſential night receives him next. Milton. 
UnzsTA'BLISHED, adj, Not eſtabliſhed. 


From plain principles, doubt may be fairly ſolved, 


and not clapped up from petitionary foundations 
un abliſhed. ; — 


_ Brown. 


1. Not even; not level. 
Theſe high wild hills, and rough, aneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome. 
8 Shakeſpeare. 
Some ſaid it way beſt to fight with the Turks 
in that uneven, mountain country, where the Turk's 
chief ſtrength conſiſting in the multitude of his 
| horſemen ſhould ſtand him in ſmall ſtead. 
1 | Kinolles's Hiſtory. 
They made the 


2 uneven about their neſt, 
inſomuch that the flate did not lie flat. 


2, Not ſuiting each other; not equal. 
The Hebrew verſe conſiſts of uneven feet. 


Peacham. 

Une"vEnNEss. _ $249, 
1. Surface not level; inequality of ſurface. 
This ſoftneſs of the foot, which yields to the 
ruggednefs and unevenneſs of the roads, renders the 
feet leſs-capable of being worn than if they were 
more ſolid, on the Creation. 
That motion which can continue long in one 
and the ſame part of the body, can be propagated a 
long way from one part to another, ſuppoſing the 


body -homogeneal ; ſo that the motion may not be | 


reflected, refracted, interrupted, or diſordered by 
any wnevenneſs of the body. Newton. 


2. Turbulence; changeable ſtate. 


Edward II. though an unfortunate prince, and 


7 


| by reaſon of the troubles and unewenneſs of his reign, 


the very law itſelf had many interruptions ; yet it 
held its current in that tate his father had left 
it in. Hale. 
3. Not ſmoothneſs. e. | 
. Notwithſtanding any ſuch unevenneſs or indiſ- 
tinneſs in the ſtyle of thoſe places, concerning 
the origin and form of the earth. | | 

| * Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


- 


| 


inevitable, Fr.] Inevitable ; not to be 

_ eſcaped. 1 

80 jealous is the of aughters 
that I never yet begin to open my mouth to t 

unevitable Philoclea, but that her unwiſhed preſence 


| gave my tale a concluſion before it had a begin- 
| ning. rows Im Sidney. 


* 


Addiſon. 


my love to her daughter, | 


_ ud 
99 
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* 


e 
Us brro. adj. Not exacted; not 
taken by force. 1 

All was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free, to give her uncxa#ed birth. Dryden. 
Un RNA MINED. adj, Not inquired; not 
tried; not diſcuſſed. = $4/% 

Vet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd - 

'Untainted, anexamin'd, free at liberty. Shakeſp. 
_ They utter all they think, with a violence and 
indiſpoſition, unexaminad, without relation to per- 
ſon, place, or firneſs. Ben Jonſon. 
The moſt pompous ſeeming knowledge, that is 
built on the unexamined prejudices of ſenſe, ſtands 
not. | _ _ Glanville. 
Unzxa"mPLED, adj, Not known by any 
. precedent or example. 
Charles returned with wnexampled loſs from Al- 


Siers. | Raleig b. 
. O unexampled love 
Love no where to be found leſs than divine. Milt. 
God vouchſafed Enoch an unexampled exemptiou 
from death. _ | Boyle, 
pk 4 | Your twice conquer'd vaſſals, | 
Firſt, by your courage, then your clemency, 
Here humbly yow to ſacrifice their lives, 
The gift of this your unexampled mercy, 
To your command. ' Denbam's Sopby. 
I tune my pipe afreſh, each night and day, 
Thy unex goodneſs to extol. Philips, 
UxEXCETTTION ABLE. adj. Not liable 
to any objection. 

Perſonal prejudices ſhould not hinder us from 
purſuing, with joint hands and hearts, the uner- 
ceptionable deſign of this pious inſtitution. Atterb. 

Unexci'szD. adj. Not ſubject to the 
payment of exciie. 55 | 

And beggars taſte thee unexcis'd by kings. Brown. 


UNnExcoclTAaBLE. adj. Not to be found. 
| _ Wherein can man reſemble his unexcopitab/e 
power and perfeQtneſs ? Ral. Hiſtory of the World. 
1 D. adj, Not performed ; not 
ne. . 
Leave wnexecuted your own renowned knowledge, 
| ; | Shakeſpeare. 
Unext"MPLIFIED. adj. Not made known 
by inſtance ar example. | 
Thoſe wonders a generation returagy with ſo 
unexemplified an ingratitude, that it is not the leaſt 
of his wonders, that he would vouchſafe to work. 
any of them. Boyle. 
s being a N kind of policy, 
muſt paſs for the wiſdom of this particular age, 
ſcorning the examples of all former ages. South. 
UxEXNZNMHPTr. adj. Not free by peculiar 
You invert the cov'nants of her truſt, 
And harſhly deal, like an ill borrower, 
With that which you receiv'd on other terms, 
Scorning the wnexempt condition | 1 
By which all mortal frailty muſt ſubſiſt. Milton. 
Ungxzercr'sSep. adj. Not practiſed; not 
experienced. 
Meflapus, with his ardour, warms 


1 


. 


q 


A heartleſs train, wnexercis'd in arms. Drydey | 
Abſtract ideas are not ſo obvious to the yet 
exerciſed mind, as particular ones. Locke. 


Uxzxnav'sreD. ad. [inexhauflus, Lat.] 
Not ſpent ; not drained to the bottom. 
— What avail her #nexbaufted ſtares, * 7 
. While proud © in her vallies reigns ? Add. 
 Unexrea"nDED. adj, Not ſpread out. 
| Every fetus bears a ſecret hoard ; ; 
With ſleeping, wnexparded iſſue ſtor d. Blackmore. 
Unzxye"cTED. adj, Not thought on ; 
. ſudden; not provided againſt. _ 
Have wiſdom to provide always beforchand, that 
| thoſe evils overtake us not, which death wnexpeed 
doth uſe to bring upon careleſs men; and althadligh 
it be ſudden in itſelf, nevertheleſs, in regard of bur 


3. 


prepared minds, it may not be ſudden. Hoster. 
| 30 ; Sith | 


. 
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Sith evils; great and 3 40 cauſe on- m S510 18.” ach. ad. „ Ineffable5 not] 2 . W 
times even them to think upon divine power with to be uttered, C Thence ſhall come 
fearfulleſt ſuſpicions, which have been dtherwiſe |£ what ynoxprofible comlelt does overflow the To judgerth) anflinhſut ene but to reward 
tze moſt ſacred adorers thereof; how ſhould we pioùs foul fro a conſcience of its 6wn inno- . ils faithful; and recei ve them into bliſs, Aen. 
| look for any couſtant reſolution of mind in ſuch ] ceney ! Een on dn * UnyA' Irrer. ady. Treacherouſl 
91 "7 8 bse gu, Wee . 191 perfidiouſly, #5. CT RD Y 5 
a x co c Fbein 
* by his hand; * 8 Hooker. 73 Not having the power of uttering or eh *. of - ee counſelleg; 
O unexpected Pete! ! worſe. than of dea exprefling. This is the natural and for him that js 4/4 t counſel, — 
Mult I thus leave thee, paradiſe ?, Milt. . analogical ſignification. | [Us 1TH 
Them unerpected joy ſurpria d, 1 Mb! ttergble ; inefrible; FAITH ULNESS, an /. Treachery? 
' When the great enſign of Meſſiah blaz 7 by Milton. Nin e'; unotte mn | 
Some amazement; not to be expreſſed. Improper, and out | As the obſcur __ of what ſome writers deliver, 
Rut ſuch as ſprung from wonder, not Tom fear, | of uſe. * | makes it very difficult to be underſtood; ſo che 
It was ſo unexpeFeds » . - Denbom's, =. Kun; ** Orlando, carye on ev'ry tree | — unfairbfulneſs of too many others, makes jt unſit to 
To the pale foes they ſuddenly draw near, The fair, the chaſte, and inex ſhe. Shak, be re ied on. Boyle, 
And ſummon them to unexpeFed fight. Dryden. | With nectar pure his os be he layes, {1Unra"tiowed. adj. Not fallowed. 
Deep was the wound; he ſtagger'd with the blow, | And hears the unexpreſſive, nuptial ſong 4 4 Th' nf allow d glebe 
And turn'd him to bis unexpected foe, Dryden. In the bleſt kingdoms, meek, of Joy * how. | Yearly o'ercomes the granaries with ſtores 
be # Barcelona was taken by a moſt wnex- The belmed cherubi q Of golden wheat, | 1 101 
petied accident of a bomb lighting on the —_ e helm e im | ; UnFAMILIAR. 2 accuſtomed ; ſ 
zine, then the Catalonians vated 1 8 þ And ſworded ſeraphim, 1 | 1 as is not 5 6 4 
Un#txyPe"CTEDLY. adv. r; 3 4 Are ſeen in — ring 2 with wings aer d, | . _The matters which we handle, ſeem, by reac 
time unthought of. | 5 7 NG * hee: Kabel beit i of newveſs, dark, intricate, unfamiliar. yak 
1 Oft * to hide his face, 4 ' inexproſſius - Di 4113 i} 70 Oy _ ., Chaucer's uncouth, or ra unfamiliar, . 
ut unexpectedly returns. Milton's beg. guage deters many reader. WW 
A moſt Lountifal preſent, When I was moſt in UnEgxTE NDED. adj. ' Oceupying no aſ- « * 


UNFA'SHIONABLE. 24% 
want of it, came moſt ſeaſonably and unexpeedly | ſignable ſpace; having no dimenſions. | - 5 a4}. Not modim; no 


to my relief. Dryden. ow inconceivable is it, that a ſpiritual, 1. e. according 2 wack reigning cuſtom, 
If the concernment be poured in wnexpetedly | an wnextended ſubſtance, ſhquld repreſent to the * ” 8 * * he has not a happy 
upon us, it overflows us. Beda. mind an extended one, as a triangle! * | Locke. | — a * * erhaps he uſes. obſolete 
You have fairer warning than others who are | UNEXTI NGUISHABLE.' adj. Linextin- Us * * 1 Watty's Legick, 
credly cut off VNMaate. NF ASH ONABLENESS. 7, h Deviation 


y heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to | . Unquenchable. e; 2 ry be from the mode. 
ſee : * Natural 
2 Ir dropping EPR? 17 the — | Pain of unextingi/Bable fire Sap * | api — 2 2 is much better than 
uſt exerciſe us wittvat hope of end. on. N 
UxExrE“ CTEDNESS. =o * Suddennef: ; 3 | © © What native, unextinguiſhable beauty muſt be Unrx" aN ad v. [ from 22 
unthought of time or manner. | impreſſed through the whole, whiclf the defædation /hionable ] 
He deſcribes the unexpetedneſs of his appearance. of ſo many parts by a bad printer, and a worſe | I, Not according to the faſhion. 


Watts, | editor, could not hinder from ſhining forth! Bent]. 
UnzxPE'DIENT.ad, Inconvenient; not fit. | UngxTi'NGUISHED. adj. [ inextinctus, 
Mufick would not be wnexpedient after meat, to Latin. 


aſſiſt and cheriſh nature in her firſt concoction, and 
ſend their minds back to ſtudy in good tune. r 1, Not quenched ; not put out. 


Milton on Education. The ſouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, 


Make endleſs moans, and, pining with deſire, 
UngxPERIENCED. ad. Not verſed ; Lament too late their ann ar 'd fire, Dryden. 


2. Unartfully. 
Deform'd, unfiniflyd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing ſcarce half made up3 
And that ſo lamely and unfaſbionabiy, 
That dogs bark at me. *'Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Unra"sHIONED, adj. 


1. Not modified by art. 1 | 


4h 4 


not acquainted by trial or practice. f Ev'n.o'er your cold, your ever-ſacred urn Mark but how terribly his eyes appear; 
The wileſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 2 His conſtant flame ſhall anextinguiſh'd burn. Lyt. | And yet there *s ſomething roughly noble there; 

Timorous and loth, with novice modeſty, 2. Not extinguiſhable, | Which, in unfafhion'd nature, looks divine, 

Irre ſolijte, unhardy, unadvent*rous. Milton. e honour; a a ſoul wnfatieficd And, like a gem, does in the quarry ſhine, Dry. 


Long uſe may n men againſt many ſuch | 1 all it has done, and an unertinguiſb d defire of: 2. Having no regular form. 


inconveniences, which, to unexperienced perſons | | Aflifeleſs lump, unfaſpion d and unfram'd 
may prove very hazardous. Wilkins's. 54% th, Wag doing | more. | Dryden. po unf A , 


Unr 4 DED, adj. Not withered. Of j jarring ſeeds, and juſtly chaos nam'd. Dryd, 
YE . "1 {lovely flow'?, a IF To Unra"srtn. v. 4. To looſe; to is x, 
But frei body ue bi oY * Ui faded yet, but yet unfed below, He had no ſooner un faſtened his hold, but that 

| Theſe peprosches ars the-extravag 1 R peeches of | No more to mother earth or the green ftem hall a wave forcibly ſpoiled his weaker hand of 3455 
thoſe untæperienced in the things they ſpeak agaĩnſt. VER . 5 
? F Tillotſon. UnFA'DING. adj. Not liable to wither. | The. butt — (ko bar 
aer erienced young men, if unwarned, take one For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms, | Of maſſy iron, or oli rock, with eaſe | 
W pe 67% Locke. And wings of ſeraphs ſhed divine perfumes. Pope. | T fat my F Milton" s Paradiſe Lo. 
e ſmalleſt accident intervenin often pro- 5 
r Lea n miſling.|Ux #4” THERBD. 4. Þ ene en. 
much in doubt of events, as the moſt ignorant and | ſo loud 8 the fail 9 ** t h ih Aung no. father. , 
unexperienced. Swift. * al N 2 555 "South, +> May GC f natu 
$4 * » re. 
UN EXPECRT. adj. [ mnexpertus, Latin. ] | Thou, ſecure of my unfailin ing. word, Unf OE heirs ay ann K 
Wanting ſkill ar knowledge. 1 thy ſwelling ſoul, and ſheath thy ſword. | 8 W r e adj. | 
Receive the partner of my inmoſt foul : | ; Dryden. Not to be un 0d by a Rue 
Him you will find in letters, and in * UN FAIR. adj. * 3 ſubdolous; 1. N Y . 


In the midſt of the plain a beautiful lake, which 


Not Wr Prior. not honeſt. the inhabitants thereabouts pretend is wrfathom- 


[NEXPLO'RED. 44%. 


3 1201 You come, like an unfair merchant, to charge | | able. Addiſons 
i. Not ſearched out. me wa being in your debt. Sit. Beneath vnfathomabl depths they faint,” 
Ohl ſay what ranger cau 


* 0 lord, UTAIAT x. adv. [from unfair.]. Not i in] And ſecret in their gloumy.caverns pant.” | 


Could make a gentle belle reje& a lord ? Pope. | Addiſen's Ovid. 
a juit manner. 
2. Not tried; not known. Unt a 8 oy” * 2. That of which the end or extent can- 
X Under thy S conduct will 1er 8 3 | „ be found. 
Cy 1. Perfidious ; treach | not be foun 
o regions wnexplor'd. Daaden. If 1 reacherous. 3 10. 1} -  A'thouſand gert of our bodies may be diver- 
Unexro's gp. adj. Not- laid open to cen- you break ons jot of your EN 1 _ | fified in all the dimenſions of ſolid bodies; which 
| | think you the moſt atheiſtical break-proiniſe, and fancy i ew abyſs of anfathon- 
ſure. | the moſt unworthy, that may be choſen out, off ergy the fancy in a new Fe .. 
Fhey will endeavour to diminiſh the honour of | the groſs band of the unfaithful, Shakeſpeare. able number. * | $0. * 10 be 
beſt treatiſe, rather than ſuffer the little miſ- | My feet, through wine, unfaithful, to their Unr A "THOMABLY, 2 adv. " lg 
Ules of 12 author to my N 5 weight, vs ſounded, 


88 


Watts on the Mind. : * me tumbling from a tow'ry height Pope. Cover'd pits, eee f . rel. 


Un ra "THOMED. | 


4 


One 


"DNF = bong V-NF 
— ; "Vs 


/ 3 . 4; t, ſafely. from-thow - 1 They eaſily perceive how unfßt that were for- | 4 
Unt a 0 e 23 Tue rowſing ſhips, and hear * 1 roar; 1 3 which was for the age conveni 
Joe + + nila, „ Not that another's pain is our delight | 4 enough. | 
"x | He 2 the N I But pains wnfelt produce the pleaing "gh — Neither can I think yo would impoſe u 
. barer beg — ; untired. wok NCED: aj. oo 1 re argument. 
. Daked of rden. 4. ü * 5 Un aalified, Milton on Ea 

| tlloms a — inceſſantl u theſe jades z 

2 5 Ev c dee de jation - 8 . j Jer he was for any e thing 
U 404 k 4. 4. Not kind. Nee e vulgar wie, © Shakeſp. 0 And eke unable once ir. or go. Spenſer. | 

NFA Not fi ded lofi | Old as I am, for ladies' love unfit, 
Unra'VOURABLY. adv. q 2: Not ſurrounded by any incloſure. The pow'r of beauty I remember yet. Dryden. 
1 Unkindly 5 unpropitiouſſy. 1 UnNFERMENTED. adj. Not fermented. | A genius that can "hardly take in the connection 
Fe 80 as not to countenance, or . | 5 All ſach 2 re- be nen 3 or) of three propoſitions, is utterly unfit for ſpecula- 

Bacon ſpeaks, not uefavpurably of this, Clanv. 1 W ay 6 ez tive tudies. Watts. 

UnFE* A RED. adj. g aten 


To Uxrrr. v. a. To diſqualify. 
1. Not L Loy noe guſt; br. ad Not fruitful ; not pro- 


lick. Thoſe excellencies, as they qualified him for do- 
| minion, ſo they unfizzed him for a ſatisfaction or 
Not in ule... ©... Jul . . 101 211 wy "Peace h ior wd v dey we, loch x bete u- acquiekcence in — Govern. of the Tongue. 
Though heaven mould ſpeak n all bis wrath at r 1 . 's p No of Ray. Unxi” TLY. adv, Not properly; not 
„ har with; his breath the hipges. of this world © - 1 CT 4. To 8 . 1 reading to the church thoſe books whith 
Did crack, we oe N ren and unfeat d. ree rom 88. 8 the apoſtles wrote, are neither untruly nor unfirly 
Ben Jonſon. ee 44 on ſpeed: | Dry Fey | ſaid to preach. Hookers 
read rgarded. 1 Y u 1 - 
2. Not d ed ; not re with ut N This moſt uſeful principle may be unfettered, ear * my body e x 
rour. * I 200 pl | 0 reſtored to its native eee into the arms, breaft and back. 7 11 
UnFE' "ASIBLB» 4 mpracticable. | S pectutor. UxriTxzss. 1. /. 
THERED. Im amous; na- The ſoul in "theſe instances | is not entirely looſe ” OP 
ve — — — ag. | pl z And wnfatrered from the body. Addiſon's age. 1. Want of qualifications. 
th htinoale nn af a2 [ Th unfester d mind by 20 ſublim'd. bomfop In ſetting down the form of common prayers 
The mother nighting | fa there was no need that the book ſhould mention 
Whoſe: neſt ſore prying churl had found, and | UNFI'GURED. adj. Repre ting * ani- eicher the learning of a fit, or the-wnfimeſs of an 
thence 22 mal form. | - Ignorant miniſter. Hooker. 
By ſtealth convey'd th e gene p. In gfgured paintings the nobleſt | is the imita- It is looked upon as a great weakneſs, and wnfr- 
UnrE'ATURED. adj,” Deformed,. _y tion of marbles, and of architecture, as arches, meſs for buſineſs, for a man to be ſo open, as really 
ing regularity of features. allt 8: | freezes. Wotton. 


to think not only what he . but e ſwears, 
. Viſage rough, ; W L LED. adj, Not filled; not ſup- Sieb. 
Deform'd, unfeatu rd, and a ſcin of buff. Dryden. ied. 


UNFE'D. adj. Not ſupplied with food. . one mot to table, bet when thy need invited | UnxrrTTiNnG. adj. Not p 
Each bone might through his body well be read, thee 5 and if thou beeſt in health, leave ſomething Although monoſyllables, ſo rife in our tongue, 
And every ſinew, ſeen, through his long faſt; of thy appetite unfi/led. Tayl. Rule of Living Holy. are unfitting for verſes, yet are they the mot fit for 
For nought he car'd, his carcaſs long unfed. Spenſ. 1 


2. Want of propriety. 


The air did not preciſely fill up the vacuities of | exprefling briefly the firſt 2 of che mind. 
A grifly foaming wolf, unfed, - | che veſſel, fince it left ſo many unfilled. Boyle. Camden, 
Met me unarm'd, yet trembling fled, Roſcommon. The throne of my forefathers 7e Unyr'x. v. 4. 
Uxrg'eD. adj. Unpaid, 1 Still ſtands unfil'd. Addiſen's Cato. 0 Ake leſs 
. 70%. To looſen; to make faſt, | 
It is like the breath of an fed lawyer; yout Un 515 LIAL. dj. Unſuitable to a ſon. 4 ; Plucking to unfix an enemy, 
pave me nothing for? te Shakeſpeare's King Lear. Vou offer him a wrong, He doth unfaſten ſo and ſhake a friend. 
Uxez"ELING. adi. Inſenſible; 14 of Something wnflial. Shakeſpeare. Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
mental ſenſibility. | Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a} Unfix his earth-bound root? Shakeſp. Mach 
Dull, «feeling, barren ignorance = ' Mercenary, legal, nd therefore unfilial, affection. 2. o make fluid. 

Is made my gaoler to attend on me. Boyle. Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, | 
ve NL par Suh $ Richard u. UN rfNISR ED. 1 Incomplete; ; not] The mountain ſtands; nor can the riſing ſun 
nlucky We y «unfeel1g. ma | brou e her froſt bee Mabe 

The more thou tickleſt, gripes bis fiſt the 2 1 | dar SAN — / wanting de ak] | 1 Did. 
Uri ED. adj. Not Ie" p band. r Pe xep. adj. 
not hypocritical ; real; ſincere r for chat ſuch outward ornament q L. Wandering ; erratick ; inconſtant ; þ Vw 
H I take the lik 4 th, 4 ' 1 Was laviſh on their ſex, that inward gifts © 1 mes. . 121 8 
Memes 240 ee a ke ⁊ 575 9 we war of the Shrew Were left for haſte unfniſb' dl. Miltan.] So vaſt the noiſe, as if not fleets'did join, 
: Thouſand decencies that daily flow " | I did een to FEE 0 yy 2 0 _— 2 — tall | 1 __ 6 and — . — 
rom all her words and actions, mix'd with Jve, | * a 
His hand left His pictures ſo unſniſped. 1 Her lovely looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe 
DL e 22 wet a er in the-piQure faded: — e Quick as her eyes, and as unjz'd 25 thoſe, Pope 
e e br hana + 7 in the perſon after whom it was drawn. Spect. Not d d. 
Sorrow znfeign'd, humiliation meek. Fu ths) || 2. Not determine 
Employ it in unfeigned piety towards ba- J And now let conſcious Cecil view the piece, | © Irxefolute on which he ſhould rely: 
_ Spratte hay oe he = D — I At laſt ufd in all 51 is only fix'd to die. Dryden. 
UxrE1GNEDLY. adv. Really ; ;, lincere- | Your great — 2 if 1 8 and your 'Unrii bord. ac. That has not yet the 
ly ; without hypocriſ. "786 | 0 Height | Full fyrniture o feathers ; z young ; not 
He pardoneth all them that truly Nin and This collection contains not only ſuch A. AS, completed by time ; not- having attain- 
1 d es holy — e come under our review, but many others, 2 * - ed full growt 
ow ou * f juſt, whom re niſbed. 3 Dot. 
ligion doth not cauſe to be Men; or chey religious, | th FIRM. "adj. OT ned IL The friends thou haſt, and their adoption ry d. 


which are not found Fuck b the roof of their 
Juſt actions? 13 y * "ks, 1, Weak; ſebble. 


! love — moſt unfeignediy. — = 2 Ther n TRA 5 . 127 245 75 Wight, | . a e e 235 a eur 4 
Thou haſt brought me 3 edi ch 8 5714 Joy?! ne wa # Ling x ned q| | nffes g'4 actors learn! edn bo 1 
to repent of the fins we have committed. K. Charles Jl 3 4. * . 2 Us; FLE SHED». 4d. Not fleſhed; ; 
UnyE"LT, adj. monk nd or mem v poverty an nes IL  ſeaſoned'to blood! Ww. 


5 2. Not t ſtable. 60 ann. 5 Nature his limbs auly 1 made ft; 
Is but yet unfelt thanks; — more nich U, Take the time, e ftagy'ring het they ſtan 


| . Wich ſome leſs foe thy unſleſb d valour try. . 
Shall be your love-and labour's recbmpence. Ses n Als rand · D. As a generous, ES — chat hear 
Her looks, from that time, infus d reh | L H- the ee 8 hora-and chearful cry 

2 atk] into my heart, _ befpre. aue, 6 

| 


| ; ee 91 


, | -v 5 5 | 


\} Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of eel: 
| But do not dull ow. palm with entertainment 
Of each:new-hatch'd, agg d comrade. - Shak. 


„„ The uſurped: e eee 000 
in the ftrength of an unfoiled army of fixty thou 
-* ſand men, and in a revenue ee Temple 


To Unro' LD. *. 5 . * 


1. To expand; to | 
I faw on his mee 
n Out of the water; heav'n above the clouds 
" Unfold her cryſtal doors; thence on his head 
9 A 878 dove deſcend. f Milton. 
* vade his hifling throat, and winding ſpires, 
Till ſtretch d i in length the e foe wn 


The vivid gfeen A hat ae fold ? f 

vivid his ſhining plumes un q 

Sloth anfoldi her arms, and wakes ; 75 
Litt ning vy drops her ſnakes. 


2. To tell; to declare. | 
What tidings with our coufin Buckingham ?— 
uch as my heart doth tremble to un 2 Shak. 
Rb 5 to me why you are heavy. Shakeſpeare. 
fold the paſſion of my love; | 
en her vich diſcourſe of my dear faith. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Helen, to you our minds we will unfold. Shak. | 
hip and men unfold © 

That to this iſle convaid you. 

How comes it thus? Unfold, celeſtial gu 


— 


5 
* 


Obes, 
Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe wnfo/d'; 
But es Prix more in Lory numbers nd. al. 
3. To diſcover ; to reveal. 
Time ſhalt nfold what plaited cunning hides, 
Who covers faults, at laſt with ſhame derides. by, 
Shakeſpea ©* 
If the obje& be ſeen through two or more ſuck | 


nvex or concave glaſſes, every glaſs ſhall make | 


a! new image, and the object ſhall appear in the 
place, an 
3 unfolds the theory of microſcopes 
and teleſcopes. Newton's Opticks. 


We afe the inhabitants of the earth, and en- 
: 7 with underſtanding; doth it then properly 
belong to us, to examine and unfold the works of 
. God? : 


5. To releaſe or diſmiſs from a fold. 
The unfolding ſtar calls up the ſhepherd, Shak. | 


Te Unro'oL. v. a. To reſtore from folly 
. Have you any way to unfoo! me again? Shateſs.. 


e, o. Not prohibited. 


 UnNFORBI DDEN. dad 
If wnforbid thou may" unfold 
What we, not to explore the ſecrets, aſk , 
Of his eternal empire. Milton's Paradi 200. 
Theſe are the unforbidden trees; and here we 
may let looſe the reins, and indulge our thoughts. 


Nor r is. 

A. good 
tions which are forbidden by reaſon and reli- 
gion, but even reſtrains himſelf in unforbidden 
inſtances, Atterbury. 


Uxrokgr DDENNESS. 2. . The ſtate of 
being unforbidden. | 


The bravery you are ſo ſevere to, is no where 

expreſsiy prohibited in ſcripture ;' and this unfor- 

_ biddenneſy they think ſufficient to evince, that the 

v = you condemn is not in its own 

nature fin Doyle 
Unro'xceD. 


1. Not com a, not conſtrained. | 
This e and unfor'd W 25 of Hamlet 
Sits ſmilingto my heart. keſpeare's Hanlu. 
Unforc'd by puniſhment, unaw'd by fear; 
His words were ſimple, and his ſoul ſincere. D 
2. Not impelled; not externally 1 
No more can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a worthy love, | 
Than earthly ſubſtance can, vnforc'd, aſpire, - 


* 


Pope” s St, dau 


d of the bigneſs of the laſt image; which | 


4. To diſplay ; to ſet to view. 4- 


man not only forbears thoſe gratifica- 


1 


| 4 nt ans; $7 
FAD thay Wen le e 4 


Burnet. | © 


a hwy 15 nature, to cogrerts with fire, Donne. ; 


4 


1 
0 


| * 


hg 


Lofts RTUNATE, adj, Not ſucceſsful ; || 
unproſperous; wanting luck ;  unhap- 
py. It is uſed both of a train of events, 
as, an unfortunate Jife ; or of a ſingle 


t 


"ORs 


not Ar 


and unfeigned paſſions, as it plainly 270 


2 that good-nature did bog 2323 1 
4. Not violent; ealy ; gradual.” | 
Windſor the next above the valley frets | | 


Into my eye, and doth itſelf preſent © 

With ſuch an eaſy and unforc'd aſcent, 

+ That no ſtupendous precipice denies  * 

| Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyrs. Denham, 

5. Not contrary to eaſe. + 

If one arm is ſtretched out, the body muſt be 

ſomewhat bowed on the oppoſite fide, in 3 fitua-, 

tion which is unforced. ryden. 

| Unro'sciBLE. adj. Wanting length. | 

The fame reaſon which 4 to yield tha 

they are of ſome force in the one, will conſtrain 

do acknowledge that they are not in the other al- 

together unforcible, Hooker. 

UnFoRrEBO'DING. adj: Giving no omens, 

-_- Unnumber'd birds aide through th aerial ways 
Vagrants of air, and weferepeding ſtray. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

Unronprno' ww. adj. Not APN a by 


reſcience. 
It had no leſs prov'd certain, un 
Unroxzszz- N. adj. Not 
it happened. — 
Unforeſeen, they ſay, is unprepar' . Dryden! 
UnrorEs«1"NNED. adj. Circumciſed. 
Won by a Philiſtine from the unfore/tin'd race. 
Milton. 
UnFO'RPEITED.. adj. Not forfeited. 
This was the ancient, and is yet the will 
cited glory of our religion, Rogers's Sermons 


m 


» Milt. 
n before 


* 6 


— 


NFORGI VINO. . Relentleſs ; im- 
placable. | 
The ſow. with her broad ſnout for rooting up |. 


Th' intruſted ſeed; was judg'd to ſpoil the crop; 
The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, | 
Th' offender to the bloody prieft refign'd. 

8 1TEN. adi. 

mory. 

The thankful ee of fo great a bene- 

fit received, ſhall for ever remain «nforgotten. | 
Kinolles's. Hiſtory of the Turks. 

| Un FORMED. adj. Not modiied 1 into re- 


gular — 
All putrefaction being a aidlution of the firſt 
form, is a mere confufion, and »nformed mixture 
of the parts. 
The. ſame boldneſs 1 itſelf in the ſeve - 
ral. adventures he meets with during his paſſage 
through the regions of unformed matter. Spell. 
UxroksATKEN. adj. Not deſerted. 
| They extend no farther to any ſort of fins i con- 
tinued in or unfbrſalen 
cileable with ſincere endeavours to forſake them. 
| E Fundamentals, 
Uxro'xTITIED. adj. 
1. Not ſecured by walls or bulwarks. 


Their weak heads, like towns unfortify'd,. | 
* "Twixt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their fide. 


Dryden. 


3 - 


Pope, ' 
2. Not ſtrengthened ; ; infirm ; ; weak ; fee- 


ble. 
N ſhews a will moſt incorrect to heav'n; | 
eart unfortify'd, a mind impatient | ' 
An — * 4 ſimple, ad unleboch Shak. | 
3. Wanting ſecurities. 
They will not reſtrain a ſecret miſclllef, which, 
conſidering the unfortified ſtate of mankind, is 
great defect. Collier 


event, as, an n expedition | 


. 
1 
oy 


Not loſt to me- 


Bacon. 


„ than as they are recon- f 


ouſly ended ; becauſe 1 


are <in nie event unfortu 
d oever will 5 alto — 

and ſtudy othet mehꝰs dy = 

unfortunate. . y 


Vindictive 
bY unate, Baton, 


as they are mi des, end 

+ He that would hunt a hare an eleph 
not unfortunate for miſſing the vo but fog & 

for chuſing ſuch an unapt inſtrument. We; - Is 
The virg ins ſhall on feaſtful days 2 

Viſit his "i with flowers, only E 

His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice 

Milton s Ag 

Udo A "adv, Urban ö 
without good luck. 

mewards, made Zelmane borrow ſo much 

natural modeſty, as to leave her more 2 

ments. Sidney, 
| miſcarried, 

by falling down' and breaking their arms, Wilkins, 

She kept her countenance when the lid, remoy d, 
Diſclos'd the heart unfortunately lov d. Dryden, 


From whente captivity and loſs of eyes, 
Vnconſulting affection unfortunately doin to 
Moſt of theſe attiſts 


Unro'RTUNATENESS. 2. / I from n- 
fortunate. ] III luck. | b 
O me, the only ſubject of the deſtinies diſplea- 


| fuce, whoſe greateſt fortunateneſs is more unfortu- 
nate than my alter $ greateſt age. 


Unrov” onr. ad. les and — No 
-fought... 
They uſed ſuch diligence i in taking the paſſages, 


that | it was not ble ſhould ef; 
with. PP wy OT _ 


Un debt: "LED, Unpolluted; 3 uncor- 
| z not yy 
"Fre humour and tunicles are purely tranſparent, 
to let in light «nfouled and unſophiſticated by any 
tincture. More. 
Uxrov' xp. "yu Not found; not met 
with, 

Somewhat in her belag all her kind, 
Excited a defire till then unknown | 
Somewhat znfound, or found in her alone. Dryden | 

UnrRA"MABLE. adi. Not to be mould. 


ed. Not uſed. . 

The cauſe of their diſpoſition ſo unframable unto 
ſocieties, wherein they live, is for that they diſcern 
not aright what force theſe laws ought to have. 


Hooker. 


UnrRra MED. adj. Not formed; not fa- 
ſhioned. 

A lifeleſs lump, unfaſhion'd * unfram d, 
Of jarring ſeeds, and juſtly chaos nam d. Dryden. 
 UnFREQUENT. adj. Uncommon ; not 

happening often. - | 

Part thereof is viſible unto any ſituation; but 
being only difcoverable ir the night, and when 

nenn it bechanes unfreguent. 
| | Brown's Vulgar Errourie 
To Unrazqui' NT. v. 4. To leave; to 
ceaſe to 7 -616; Þ A bad word. 
Glad to ſhu boils gripes 4 
They quit their oye unfrequent the . 


l And. . adj. Rarely viſited.; 
rarely entered. 

Mak v unf id plots there are, | 
Fitted by Ling for rape and villainy- Ybabeſpeor 
This ge rom, the pop 4 * 3 ſee 

ig unfrequent e to 
Hon dl 4 your _ and unfrequented fade 
Suits with he. chaſte retirement of a mais * 
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braun. adj. Wanting friends ; 
© uncountenanced ; "unſupported, 
799 Theſe t = gi. re be. +} 
i d un e ( $23 $1 
ary wen itable. Shakeſp · Twelfth Night, 
* Great acts require great means of enterprize; 
Thou art unknown, 44 ne of birth. Milt, 
e unfriended brought'ſt, by wond'rousways, 
. — of my fathers to poſſeſs. Dry en. 
'UnyR1E NDLINESS. #. /. from unfriend- 
h.] Want of kindneſs; want of favour. 
You might be to look upon ſich diſap- 
intments as the s of an unfriendlineſs in na- 


Q 


UxFR1E NDLY. adj. Not benevolent ; 


not kind. | 
What ſignifies an phy parent or brother ? 
"Tis friendſhip only that is the cement which ef- 


fectively combines mankind. Gov. of the Tongue, 
This fear is not that ſervile dread; which flies 
from God as an hoſtile, unfriendly being, delight- 
ing in the miſery of his creatures. 
UnrRr0o'ZzEN. adj. Not congealed to ice. 
Though the more aqueous parts will, by the 
loſs of their motion, be turned into ice, yet the 
more ſubtile parts remain unfroxen. Boyle, 
UnrRuUITFUL, | 


1. Not prolifick. 
Ah! hopeleſs, laſting flames ! like thoſe that 
burn | 


To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn. 


Pope. 
2. Not fructiferous. 8 
Tbe naked rocks are not anfruitful there; 
Their barren tops with luſcious food abound. 


3. Not fertile. 
Lay down ſome general rules for the knowing of 
fruitful and unfruitful ſoils. Mortimer's Huſb. 


4. Not producing good effects. 
UxFuLlF1'LLED. adj, Not fulfilled, 
Still unfulfilled a 
till unf With pain o Aging, pines, 

To Unru'rL. v. a. To expands to un⸗ 
fold; to open. | | 


The next motion is-that of unfurling the fan, 
KH which are ſeveral little flirts and vibrations. 


Her ſhips anchor'd, and her fails anfurl 4 


The Scot on his unfurniſb'd kingdom. 
Came pouring like a tide into a breach. Shakeſp, 
NFU RNISHED, ad}. 323 This a 
1. Not accommodated with utenſils, or 
decorated with ornaments, © 


as derogates not more from the goodneſs of 
od, that he has given us minds unfurniſh'd with 


to the world with bodies unclothed. 
Live in the corner of a vaſt unfurniſb d 


2. Unſupplied. 5 8046 


ture or fortune to your particular attempts. Boyle, | 


Rogers. | 


Waller. | 


Addiſon. | 


In either Indies. Prior. 
His ſails by Cupid's hand vnfurl d, 
To keep the fair, he gave the world. Prier. 
7% U x ru“ NISRH. v. 4. | 
3. To deprive to ſtrip; to diveſt, 
3 Thy ſpeeches 
Will bring me to conſider that which may 
en me of reaſon, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
2. To leave naked. 


thoſe ideas of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us in- 
Locke. h 


houſe. * 


[ 


9 t 
> DUNG 
b. UN IF 


7 i Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
UnGE"NERATIVE. adj. etting no- 
thing. 5 
He is a motion ungeneratiwe, that 's infallible 
Shakeſpeare, 


Uncr"nEROUS. adj. 


To look into letters alread 
is held an ungenerous act. 
2. Ignominious. 

The victor never will impoſe on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. His enemies confeſs | 
The virtues of humanity are Czſar'ss Addiſon. 

UNGE'N1AL. adj. Not kind or favourable 

to nature. | 
The northern ſhires have a more cloudy, unge- 
nial air than any part of Irelan Swift to 
Sullen ſeas that waſh th' ungenial pole. Th 
UnGE'NTLE. adj. H - rude; 
Smile, gentle heaven] or ſtrike, ungentle death! 
For thjs world frowns, and Edward's ſun is clouded. 
He! Shakeſpeare. 

e Is 


Vicious, ungentle, fooliſhly blunt, unkind. Shgk. 
| Love, to thee I ſacrifice ok 
All my ungentle thoughts. Denbam's Sepby. 
UnGE'NTLEMANLY. adj z not 
becoming a gentleman. 
The demeanor of thoſe undet Waller much 
more ungentlemanly and barbarous. larendon. 
This he contradicts in the almanack publiſhed 
for the preſent year, and in an wngent/emanly man- 
ner. Swift. 


Pope. 


N 


| 


| 


; 
1 


bes he not paſhan regen ü, Iren. "ad. ſuiigeng, San.] Auk- 
farther dein Jiguid *ther rol. e | UN GATNLY. J ward; uncouth,” ; 
be bas gain d fome unfrep le. 5 n ut Is their walk. "Swift | 
* "OE. B | tu GA LLED, adj. wrt ; unwounded. 
— . ̃ ft eo weep, ia 
i a neft in places unfreguented, | Addiſon, . 181 The hart ungalled play; . 
e ITIE! For ſome muſt watch, whilſt ſome muſt leep ; 
Ur BN _ . eat rr | So runs the world away. Shak, Hamlet. 
| - As, 4 , ; 8 1 4 | 
7 7 Ju r von oy cg at, 2 A RTERED. adj.- Being without gar- 


1. Not noble; not ingenuous; not liberal. 
y opened or dropped, 


a mh 


rugged. | 


"YUNG. 

The man ungirded. his camels, and gave them 
ſtraw and provender. | Geneſis, xxiv. 32. 

COS TITEL IP The bleſt parent x 
Ungirt her ſpacious boſom, and diſcharg'd 
The pond'rous birth. 75 

Uncr iT. adj. Looſely dreſſed. 
One tender foot was bare, the other ſhod ; 


1 


„ 


Her robe ungirt. Waller. 
-  Mulciber aſſigus the proper place 
For Carians, and th* wgirt Numidian race. Dryd. 


un 
Unci'vine. adj. Not bringing gifts. 


You chid at Sir Protheus for going ungartered. In vain at (hrines th' zngiving ſuypliant ſt nds: 
1U 8 | Shakeſpeare. This *tis to make a vow with empty hands. Dryd. 
3 adj. Not cropped; not UncLo'riyrrep. adj, Not honoured ; not 
ae. * | exalted with praiſe and adoration. 

| © We wonder's why the kept her fruit ſo long: tab. God? MALTA e. 
For whom ſo late ch. ungatber'd apples h Abo rows 

Abo paces: hong was. an apples " Drode 25 _ of our daily ſervice confiſteth, oe 

| a | | 3 | * ng to the bleſſed apoſtle's own preciſe rule, in 

Un GE'N ERAT ED. adj. Unbegotten 5 NAV-] much variety of pales and n that, out of 

ing no W | 227 | ſo plentiful a treaſure, there might be for every 
Millions of ſouls muſt have been wngenerated, | man's heart to chuſe out for his own ſacrifice. 


Hooker, 
UncLo'vep. adj. Having the hand naked. 


When we were come near to his chair, he ſtood 


| | up, holding forth his hand ungloved, and in poſture 
0 - 


bleſſing. Bacon. 
To UncLvu's, v. a. To looſe any ching 
cemented, 
Small rains relax and unglue the earth, to giv: 
vent to inflamed atoms. Harvey on the Plague. 
She ſtretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 
And aſks if it be time to riſe. ' Swift. 
To Unco'p. v. a. To diveſt of divinity. 
| Were we waken'd by this tyranny, | 
T' ungod this child again, it could not be 
I ſhould love her, who loves not me. 
Thus men u may to places riſe, | 
And ſects may be preferr'd without diſguiſe. Dryd. 
Unco'piiLy, adv. Impiouſly;; wickedly. 
*Tis but an ill eſſay of that godly fear, to ule 
that very goſpel ſo irreverently and ungedlily. 
| _ Government of the Tongue. 
Unco'Driness. 2. . Impiety ; wicked. 
neſs; negle& of God. 
How groſsly do many of us contradict the plain 
ee goſpel by our #ngodlineſs and won diy 
uſts 


n. 
Unco'pLy. adj. 
1. Wicked ; negligent of God and his lays, 
| is juſt, avenging ire 
Had driven out th” ang from his fight, 
And the habitations of the juſt. Milt. Par. Lo 
The finner here intended is the « finner ; 
he who forgets-or defies his God. Ropers. 
Polluted by wickedneſs. 


þ 


Donne. 


— 


— 


” a 


7 


1. Harſhneſs; rudeneſs; ſeverity. 
Reward not thy ſheepe, when ye take off his cote, 
With twitches and patches as broad as a groat: 


4 


2. Unkindneſs ; incivility. | 
You have done me much wngentleneſs 

To ſhew the letter that I writ to you, 2 
f[UxcGE'NTLY. adu. Harſhly; rudely. - 


> 


Vou 've ungently, Brutus, 

Stole from my bed. Shakeſpeare's 
Why ſpeaks my father fo 1 * 

* keſpeare's Tempeſt. 

Nor was it «ngenily received by Lindamira. 

| | : Arbuthnot and P ope. 

UNO“ TRICAL. adj). Not agreeable 

to the laws of geometry. 


geuu car. 


Tot 
lain the regular appearances of nature, were un- 
3 and all of them inconſiſtent and unin- 
þ | telligible. N „ „deen 
'UnG1'LDED. adj. Not overlaid with 
Vou, who each day can theatres behold, 
Like Nero's palace, ſhining all with gold, 14 


Our mean, ungilded ſtage will ſcorn, ey 
any thing 
"gy 


| 


gold. 


| 


To Un GIN D. v. 2. 


To looſe | 


— 


- 


, + 
All the attempts before Sir Iſaac Newton, to ex | 


Cbeyne. 


Let not ſuch ungentleneſs happen do thine, Tuſfer. | 


j 


Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out in peace: 

Unco'reD.' adj. Unwounded'; unhurt. 
I ſtand aloof, and will no reconcilement ; 
Till, by ſome elder maſters of known honour, 

I have a voice and precedent of peace, 
To keep my name wngor'd. Shakeſpeare's Hamle. 

UnGco'rGEeD. adj. Not filled; not fated. 

The hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with fleſh and blood, 
Purſue their prey. | D 
| Oh ungor d appetite! O ravenous thirſt 
of a ſon's blood, Smith's Phadra and Hippolytuss 
Unco'rT. adj. ' LEN — ü 

acquired. 


1. Not gained; not 
2. Not be +24 73 
OI we tors. 
As | .. . . / . . 
His loins. yet full af . . | {ig 


His glory in the bud. | 
Unao'vernABLE. r 
1. Not to be ruled; not to be reſtramed. 
They Il judge every thing by models of their 
"own; and thus are rendered unmanageable by any 
authority, and ungovernable by other laws but thoſe 
of the ſword, - + 1 ©, Glanvi 


= 


4. Licentious ; wild 3 unbridled. - 


„ 


— 


; 


bo wild and angevernahl = york cxnnot be par: 


Prior. yg 


c 
o 

4 Jy 
= 


* * * * * 8 ins 
- vo l l ; 
: * „ > c 
4 "- ay C »* o 
« j . 
U.! 


"ad nenlyz MN 100 fron bes a 


chain. Dryden. 
He was fads from any 


| rough, « nable 
ions, wich eee eee 3. U 


- five things. . 
Uno0'vERxt», aff. ; 1 


7 
5 . 9 
5 * 


1. Being without government, 


The eſtate is yet ungovern'd. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 0 
It pleaſeth God above, 
* all good men of this ungovern'd ile. Sbalep. 


Not regulated ; unbridled ; licentious. 
a bse rag difoleg the life | 

304 ern d rage diſſolve | 

That 4 , to lead it. Shak. X. Lear. 

Themſelves they vilifz'd 

To ferve ungovern'd appetite. 70 Paradif: Loft. 
Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows; 

Th' ungovern'd tempeſt to ſuch fury grows. Dryd. | 

From her own back the burthen would remove, 

And lays the load on his ungovern'd love. Dryden. 


Uncracerul. adj. Wanting elegance 5 ; 
wanting be: 
Raphael anſwer'd heav'n, 


Nor are thy lips ungraceful, fire, of men. Milton. 
A ſolicitous watchfulneſs about one's behaviour, 


inſtead of being mended, it will be conſtrained, un- | | 


eaſy, and wngraceful. Locke. 
. He enjoyed the greateſt ſtrength of good ſenſe, 
and the moſt exquiſite taſte of politeneſs. Without 
the firſt, learning is but an incumbrance; and 
without the laſt is ungraceful, Addi ſon. 


 Uncra"ceruLNness. n. / Inelegance ; 
 awkwardneſs. 

To attempt the putting another genius upon him, 

will be labour in vain z and what is ſo plaiſtered on, 


will have always hanging toit the ungracefu/neſs of 
conſtraint. Locke, 


UncRra'clous. adj, 
1. Wicked ; odious; hateful. 


He, catching hold of her ungracious tongue, 
Thereon an iron lock did faſten firm and ſtrong. 
| | Spenſer. 
I U, i in the mature time, 
With this angracious paper ftrike the fight 
Of the death-praQtis'd duke. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Do not, as ſome «ngratious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n; 
- Whilſt he, a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
To the gods alone | 
Our future offspring, and our wives are known; 
Th' audacious ſtrumpet, and ungracious ſon. Dryd. 


2. Offenſive ; unpleaſing, | 
Show me no P arts which are ungracious to the 
fight, as all pre-ſhortenings uſually are, Dryden. 
Neither is it rare to obſerve among excellent and 
learned divines, a certain ungracious manner, or an 
unhappy tone of voice, which they never have been 
able to ſhake off, 
Unacceptable ; not favoured. 
They did not except 2gainſt the perſons of any, 
though ſeveral were moſt ungracious to them. Clar. 
Any thing of grace towards the Iriſh rebels, was 
as ungracious at Oxford as at London. Clarendon. 
DN GMRAMMATICAL. adj. 
grammatical.] Not according to . 
Mar. 


UN GRATNT ED. adj. Not given; not 


yielded; not beſtowed. 
This only from your goodneſs let me gain, 


t And this ungranted, all rewards are vain. Dryden. 

Ux GRA T TETU L? adj. 

1. Making no returns, or making ill re- 
turns for kindneſs. 


No perſon is remarkably ungrateful, who was | 


not alſo inſufferably proud. Soutb. 


2. Making no returns for culture. 
Moſt when driv'n by winds, the flaming ſtorm 
K the long. fites'deRiroys the beauteous form; 


94 


Swift. | 


from un and | 


——_— 


4 


2 0 Wo 


PU" eee 
But the wild.clive boots, and ſhades 


7 5 5 


TRE ul lain, * 7 


| 


| 


bie. 


ng 3 unac 
5 Saen ate 

ts Be e mo exact relation of an 

oa fo ſo Fj pe danger. Clarendon, 

What is in itſelf harſh and ungratefw!, muſt 

| maks harſh apd roy 1 upon us. 

Atrert od 


. TEFULLY, adv. 


1. With ingratitude. 
When call'd to diſtant war, 
His vanquiſh'd heart temain'd a victim here: 
Oriana's eyes that glorious conqueſt made; 
Nor was his love ungrarefully repaid. Granville, 
We often receive This 
yet we ungratefully charge heaven with _—_— our 
petitions. Nule. 
2. Unacceptably ; ; unpleaGoghy:. 


UnGRATEFULNESS. 2. /. 


1. Ingratitude; ill return for good. 
Can I, without the deteſtable ſtain of peng 
neſs, abſtain from loving him, who, far exceeding 
the beautifulneſs of his ſhape. with the beaufiful- 
neſs of his mind, is content ſo to abaſe hiraſelf as 
to become Dametas's ſervant for my ſake ? Sidney. 


2, Unacceptableneſs; unpleafing quality. 


Uncra"'vELY.adv. Without Kerdoutneb. 
His preſent portance 

Gibingly, and ungrovely be did faſhion. Shakeſp. 

UNnGROU'NDED. age. Having no founda- 


tion. 

Isnorance, with an indifferency for truth, is 
nearer to it than opinion with ungrounded inclina- 
tion, which is the great ſource of errour. Locke. 

This is a confidence the moſt ungrounded and 

irrational, For upon what ground can a man pro- 
miſe himſelf a future repentance, who cannot pro- 
miſe nn. a futurity ? | 


Uncru'DGINGLY. adv. Without ill-will; 
willingly ; heartily ; cheerfully. 


If, when all his art and time is ſpent, - 
He ſay *twill ne'er be found, yet be content; 


Receive from him the . ungrudgingly, 
Becauſe he is the mouth of deſtiny. 


Ux GARDRD. adi. 


1. Undefended. 
Proud art thou met? Thy hope was to have 


nue. 


J 


reach' d 
The throne of God unguarded, and his fide 
Abandon'd, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


All through th' unguarded gates with joy reſort, 
To ſee the lighted camp, the vacant port, Denb. 
No door there was th unguarded houſe to keep, 

On creaking hinges tarn'd, to break his deep. Dryd, 


2. Careleſs ; negligent ; not attentive. to 


danger, 

All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, 
And an unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the 
accounts of drunkenneſs, | 7. auler. 

The ſpy, which does this treaſere keep, 

Does ſhe ne'er ſay her pray*rs, nor ſleep ? 

Or have not gold and flatt' ry pow'r 

To purchaſe one unguarded hour? 

With an «nguarded look ſhe now devour'd 
My nearer face; and now recall'd her eye, | 
And heav'd, and ſtrove to hide a ſudden ſigh. Prior. 


Prior. 


It was intended only to divert a few young ladies, | 


of good ſenſe and good humour enough to laugh 
not only at their ſex's little enguarded follies, but 
at their own. _ opes 

Are we not encompaſſed by multitudes, who 
watch every careleſs word, every unguarded action 
of our lives ? Ropers. . 


U'NGUENT, 7, /. [unguention Lat.] Oint- 


ment. 
Pre- ec cupation of ed ever requireth' preface 
of ſpeech, like a forte wWUoe' to make the unguent 


enter. Bacon. 
Ihere is an intercourſe nne the magnetick 
unguent and the vulnerated bod. Clanville. 

| 3 


& 


| 


. F Ls 


, or without FINS pleaſure | 


South. | 


$ 


nefit of our prayers when 


1 


| 


——_ » — _— 
- 


|Unxacxed. adj. Not cut; we ben; 


N 
. . 
wee me $SED. adj.” Not nitalned by cn 


15 He oe IN for cauſe. to me 
i'd. pm 
Nor ede. 5 not re. 


een DED. ad. Not 
gulated. b 
The 8 | my heart, When 1 d0 fa 
In forms i: imagin ch unguided days . 
And rotten times at you ſhall look upon, Mt 
When J am flceping with my aneefforz. Shale. 
Can unguidad matter keep itſelf to ſuch exact 
ear as not in Ing: leaſt ipot to vary from 
e ſpecies | Gl 
| They reſolve all into "the accidental, rr * 
motions of blind matter, * 
| Nature, vold of choice, 
Does by unguided motion things produce, 
Regardleſs of their order. Blackm. an the Creating 


Una BITABLE, ad).. N. F 
inhabitabilis, Lat.] Not capable toup. 


port inhabitants; uninhabitable. 
The night and day was always a natural day 
of twenty - four hours, in all places remote from 
the unbabirable poles of the world, and winter and 
ſummer always meaſured a year, Helter, 
Though the courſe of the ſun be curbed between 
the tropicks, yet are not thoſe parts directly ſubje& 
to his perpendicular beams, unbabitable, or ex- 
tremel hot. Ra . 


not notched with cuts, 

— With a blefled and unvex'd retire, 
With unbact'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again. Sha, 

Part with «anback'd edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted. Shaksſp. Antony and Clerpatra, 
To UN HALLO. v. 4. To deprive of 


holineſs; ; to profane; to deſecrate. 
Perhaps the fact 
Is not ſo heinous now, foretaſted fruit, 
Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt 
Made common „ and unballow” 4 ere our taſte, Mut. 
The vanity unballeavs the virtue. L. Eftrorge. 
This one uſe left ſuch an indellble ſacredneſs 
upon them, that the impiety of the defign could be 
no ſufficient reaſon to unba/loz and degrade them 
to common uſe, Seuth, 


Ux nA“ LLOWED. adj, Unholy ; profane, 
Thy curriſh ſpirit 

Govern'd a wolf, who hang'd for human ſlaughter ; 
Ev'n from the gallows did "his fell ſoul fleet; 
And while thou lay'ſt in thy unhalloto d dam 
Infus'd itſelf in thee. - Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 

T had not thought to have Unlocked my lips 
1 In this unballou d air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
EY falſe rules, pranck'd in reaſon' $ — 
ten. 

Nor ſhall preſume to violate theſe bands, 
Or touch thy perſon with wnballow'd hands. Dryd. 
lere ceaſe thy flight, nor with unballrtu d |ays 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days. Poe. 


To UN HAND. v. à. To looſe from the 


hand, 
Still am I call'd. Unhand me, , gentlemen Shak 
Unhand me, traitors. Denbam 'i Seh. 
UNnHA'NDLED. 2. Not handled ; not 
touched. 
A race of youthful and wnbaneled hs 
Fetching mad bounds. Shak. Merchant of Veri. 
Cardinal Campeius 
Hath left che cauſe o' th* king wnhandled. 
5 cle een 
Unn a"NDSOME.. abi 175 05 
1. Ungraceful; not beautiful- Fn 
I was — 1 had done ſo yood a deed for #207 
tlewoman not un bandſome, whom before e 
like ſort helped. 


She that ſo far the reſt in 


the fair, while ſhe was * 1 ar 


vil. 


Sylvia 
Seems only not . Dew. 


J UNH 
As 1 cannot: admit that there {is any thing vr. } 1 ou know not, while you here attend, * He, intent on ſomewhat that may eaſe 
| bandfume. or irregular; ſo much leſs can I grant Th' unworthy fate of wp unbappy friend: Unhealthy mortals, and with curious ſearch © . 
hat there is any thing incommodious in the globe. Breathleſs he lies, and his unbury'd ghoſt Examines all the properties of herbs, Philips 4 
„ „ indi 66255 153 +, Oeeards riy'd of funeral rites. | Dryden. f UnuzA'rD. adj. | PL 4 
1. Iſſiberal ; diſingenucus. 2, Unlucky; miſchievous ; irregular. Ob- 1, Not perceived by the ear. | 6G 
UnHAa"NDSOMBET. adv. | from unhand- ſolete. | For the noiſe of drums and timbrels loud, 


ant] 5 ungracefully. J ) 7 
ed and thatched, that men do even ſhun the places 
for the uncomelineſs thereof. 5 

1. Diſingenuouſſy; illiberally. ny 45 Fer 
He raves, Sir; and, to cover my diſdain, 
Unhandſemely would bis denial feign, Dryden, 
Una "NDSOMENESS. #, /. [from anhand- 


ſome.) ] 

1. Want of beauty. 2 
The ſweetneſs of her countenance did give ſuch 
a grace to what the did, that it did make handſome 


the unhandſemeneſs of it; and make the eye force | 


the mind to believe, that there Was a praiſe in that 
unſcilfulneſs. 5 Sidney. 
2, Want of elegance. 


Be not troubleſome to thyſelf, or to others, by 
ger; e 


unbandſomeneſs or uncleanneſs. 


4. Illiberalneſs ; diſingenuity. 


Ux RANDY. adj. Awkward; not dexter- 


ous, 
7 Uxna'nG. v. 4. [from un and Hang. 
To diveſt of hang! 


Aer | len 
Uxua'nGED. adj. Not put to death by 


the oallows. | | The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm'd ; . ceſsfully tried. | Boyle. 
Thewlive not three good men unbanged in Eng- Ty'd to the maſt, Ulyſſes fail'd unbarm d. Granv. He of hjs fatal guile gave proof unbeeded. Milt. 


Uxra'e. 2. /. Miſluck ; ill fortune. 
She viſited that place, where firſt-ſhe was fo 
happy as to ſee the cauſe of her unbap. Sidney, 


Uxxa'episD. [This word ſeems a parti- 


ciple from unhappy, which yet is never 


uſed as a verb.] Made unhappy. 
You have miſled a prince, 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineament, 
By you unbappied, and disfigur d clean.  Shakeſp. 
Ux4a"PPILY. adv. [from unhappy.) Mi- 


ſerably ; unfortunately 3 wretchedly ; 
calamitouſly. de 
Vou hold a fair aſſembly; you do well, lord. 
You are a churchman, or I II tell you, cardinal, 
I ſhould judge now moſt unbappily. 
He was unhappily too much uſed as a check upon 


Shakeſpeare.. 


To Unna'rnoUR, v. a, To drive from 
ſhelter. | 
Unna'rBOURED."adj. Affording no ſhel- 
ter. . oF | 


| "Tis chaſtity : | 
She that has that is clad in complete eel z 
And, like a quiver'd nympb, with arrows keen, 
May trace huge foreſts, and unbarbour d heaths, 
Infamous hills, and ſandy perilous wilds. Milton. 
UnHa'RDENED. adj. Not confirmed; not 
made hard, 1 
Meſſi 


Of ftrong prevailment in unbarden d youth. Shak. 
Ux HARDY. adj. Feeble; tender; timo- 
rous. 

The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be eyer - 
Tim'rous and loth, with novice modeſty ; 
Irreſolute, unbardy, unadvent'rous. ilton. 

UxRNHARMED. adj. Unhurt; not injured. 
In ſtrong proof of chaſtity well arm'd, - 

From love's weak, childiſh bow ſhe lives unbarm d. 

:  Shakeſpoare, 

Though great light be inſufferable to our eyes, 
yet the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not diſeaſe 
them; for, cauſing no diſorderly motion, it leaves 
that curious organ unbarmed. 


Themſelves unbarmful, let them live unharm'd; 

Their jaws diſabled, and their clas diſarm'd. Dryd. 
UNnHARMO'NIOUS. adj. | 
1. Not ſymmetrical ; diſproportionate. 

Thoſe pure, immortal elements, that know -- 
No groſs, no unharmonious mixture foul, - 
Eject him, tainted now, and purge him off, Milt. 

2. Unmuſical ; ull-ſounding. . 

His thoughts are improper to his ſubject, his 
expreſſions unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn 
of both is unharmonious. Dryden. 

That barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, to 
fit them to the meaſure of verſes, has formed harſh, 
unharmonious ſounds. Swift. 


1. To looſe from the traces. 
The ſweating fteers unbarneſi d from the yoke, | 


Locke. | 


| 


To UN HAAN ESS. v. 4. A IK: 


— 


Their children's cries unbeard. Milt. Par. Left, 
2. Not vouchſafed an audience. 
What pangs I feel, unpitied and unbeard ! Ded. 

3. Unknown in celebration. 


Nor was his name unbeard, or unador'd, Ir. 


4. UNd AR EARD / Obſcure ; not known by 
fame. OA 
Free from hopes or fears, in humble eaſe, _ 
Unheard of may 1 live, and die in peace! Granv. 
5. UnnzarD of. Unprecedented. 
There is a foundation laid for the moſt unheard 
of confuſion that ever was introduced into a nation. 


To Ux HEART. v. 4. To diſcourage ; to 
depreſs. | 50 
To bite his lip, 


And hum at good Cominius, much unbearts me. 


Shakeſpeare. 
UxRHEATED. adj. Not made hot. 
Neither ſalts, nor the diſtilled ſpirits of them, 
can penetrate the narrow pores of unbeated 1252 
Co 


UxHEC“EDED. 24. Diſregarded; not thought 


worthy of notice; eſcaping notice. 
True experiments may, by reaſon of the eaſy 


miſtake of ſome unbeeded circumſtance, be unſuc- 


"Ina ſimple knot was ty' d above | 
Sweet negligence ! unbeeded bait of love. Dryden. 


The triumph ceas'd—tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye, 
The world's great victor paſs*d unbeeded by. Ne 


UNx REE DFVUI. 


adj. [from unheed.) 
cautious, K 


UX HEITEDINOG. adj, Negligent; careleſs. 


I have not often ſeen him; if I did, 
He paſs'd unmark*d by my unheeding eyes. Dryden. 
UxRHE“E D. adj. Precipitate; ſudden, 
Learning his 
Which all along the ſouthern ſea-coaſt lay, 
Threat'ning anbeedy wreck, and raſh decay, 

He named Albion. | 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment tafte ; 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unbeedy haſte. Shakeſp. 

So have I ſeen ſome tender ſlip, 


the lord Coventry; | Clarendon. | Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden. Sav'd with care from winter's nip, 
1 unweeting have offended, | The mules unbarneſs'd range beſide the main. The pride of her carpation.traln, | 
Unhappily deceiv d Milton: Paradiſe Lot. 6 LIM Pope. Pluck'd up by ſome unbeedy ſwain. Millon. 


There is a day a coming, when all theſe witty 


fools ſhall be unhappily undeceived Tillotſon, | harneſſed four, and placed them o b ] i wy | 
p . fou placed them on a table. Swift. e to view. Spenſer. 
Mz rinnen | 2. To diſarm ; to diveſt of armour, uke ian. adj, Unaſſiſted; having no 
IT iſery 3 infelicity. Un H A'T CHED, adj. | auxiliary ; 1 N 


It ever he have child, abortive be | "= 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, 
And that be heir to his unhappineſs ! Shakeſpeare. 
the real foundation of our unhappineſs would be 


„If there were fix horſes, the poſtillion wiy 4 un- 


1. Not diſcloſed from the eggs. 


2. Not brought to light. | 
Some unbateh d practice 


To UN HE LE. v. a. To uncover; to ex- 


Unbelp'd I am, who pity'd the diftreſs'd,. 
And, none oppreſſing, am by all oppreſs'd.- Dryd. 
UNKELPFUL. adj. Giving no aſſiſtance. 


ip from thoſe white rocks to ſave, 


"Spenſer. 


HFath puddled his clear ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. ' 
Ux HA ZZARDED. adj, Not adventured ; 
not put in danger ; 
Here 4 ſhould ſtill enjoy thee day and night 


| I bewail good Glo'ſter's caſe 
With ſad, unhelpful tears. Shakeſp. Henry VII. 


Ununt'wn, part. adj. Not hewn. | 
In occaſions of merriment, this rough-caſt, an- 


laid in our reaſon, and we.ſhould be more miſerable | 
than the beaſts, by how much we have a quicker 
apprehenſion, of - 7 #lotſon. | | 

It is our great unhappineſs, when any calamities | | 
| Whole to myſelf, unbagarded abroad, | 


fall upon us, that we are uneaſy and diſſatisfied, beton poetry was inſtead of ſtage plays. \ 

| | © " "Jake, | | Fearleſs at home. Milton's Agoniſtes. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

2. Visfortune 3 ill luck, +, | JUnnzs'LTHPUL, ad}. Morbid; unwhole-UxNx HDE hO⁰ο *. adj. Lax of maw ; ca- 
ae Ana hath laid down a rule to this purpoſe, | . _fome. E pacious. 8 | 8 
hy = : had the: appineſs not to follow it al- The diſeaſes which make years unhbealthful, are Though plenteous, all too little ſeems 
M. 0 ei e Burner. ſpotted fevers; and the unbealthful ſeaſon is the] o auf this maw, this vaſt unbidebound corps. 

3. Miſchievous prank. d A n *Grount.! 1e, 6 - Reg 
She hath often dreamed or ew z and At every ſentence ſet his life at ſtake, 199 Us RTN OI. v. a. 


Though the diſcourſe were of no weightier things 


waked herſelf with laughi S e 
J , na. os ooh 3 Than ſultry ſummers, or 8 ſprings. Dryd.'| 1. To throw from the hinges. 


Uxga'pPx. adi. 


. W - miſerable l EA . adj, Si : wanting | 2. To diſplace by violence. 
ny miſerable ; unfor tunate; ca- 1 boÞþ a a9 , ; | 72 | 2 80 For —— of A-. ribs of rock disjoinꝰd | 
nan, diſtreſſed, Of perſons or] n : Without an earthquake, from their baſe would ſtart, 
things, "SI Lo RAR er No body would have a child. cramm'd at break - un bine d fro ; ts depart. 
Vefire of wan a»: 0 Tt $1034 192 32 0 1 faſt, who would not haye him dull and wnbealtby. | And bills unbing from their _—— 
my this Ef morn. Milton. She 1 Locke on Education. "2 . 8 3.70 
” ; & | 4 | p | n * ö 
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> "08 Ki 
3. To diſorder ; to confuſe. 
Naher than not accompliſh my revenge, 
Juſt or unjuſt, 1 would the world unbinge. Foley | 
| If God's providence did not order it, cheats ; 
would not only juſtle private men out of their | 
. Tights, but unbinge ates, and run all into confuſion. 
SNL FIT A. Nt Ray on the Creation. 


oe" IIS 


Uxno'Liness. 1. , Impiety; profane- 
neſs; l Wes 


Too foul and manifeſt was the unhbolineſs of ob- | 
+ truding upon men remiſſion of fins for noe: i | 
vv of * 12885 fy eigb. 
Unno'LyY. adj. | NT 
1. Profane ; not hallowed. 


— 
* 


Doth it follow that all things now in the church | | 


are unboly, which the Lord 
: cilely inſtituted ? ; | 
- From the paradiſe of God, | 
Without remorſe, drive out the finful pair, 
F. From hallow'd ground th” unboly. Milt. Par. Left. 
2. Impious ; wicked. | 
We. think not ourſelves the holier, becauſe we 
uſe it; fo. neither ſfiould they with whom no ſuch 
ching is in uſe, think us therefore unboly, becauſe 
we ſubmit ourſelves unto that which, in a matter 
ſo indifferent, the wiſdom of authority and law 
have thought comely. Hooker, 
Far other dreams my erring foul employ ; 
Far other raptures of «nholy joy. 
Un Ho NOURED. ad;. 
1. Not regarded witlir veneration ; not ce- 
lebrated. 
Inbanaur d though I am, at leaſt, ſaid ſhe, 
Not unreveng'd that impious act ſhall be. Dryden. 
Pales unbonour'd, Ceres unemploy'd, 
Were all forgot, | Dryden. 
2. Not treated with reſpect. | 


Griev'd that a viſitant ſo tong ſhould wait 


hath not himſelf pre- 


Pope 


— 


Unmark' d, unbonour'd, at a monarch's gate. Pepe. | 


To UNO. v. a. To diveſt of hoops. 
Unhoop the fair ſex, and cure this faſhionable 
tympany got among them. Addiſon. 
Unno'reD. adj. Not expected; 
Un nor ED for. J greater than hope had 
promiſed. | 
| With «nbop'd ſucceſs | 
Th' ambaſſadors return with promis'd peace. Dryd. 
Heav'n has inſpir'd me with a ſudden thought, 
Whence your «nhop'd for ſafety may be wrought, | 
den. 
Such as leaves no 


Unro'rEFUL. adj. 
room to hope. 

Benedict is not the unbepefulleſt huſband that I 
know: thus far I can praiſe him; he is of approved 
valour. Shakeſpeare. 

I thought the rouſing ſtyle I wrote in, might 
prove no unbopeful way to procure ſomewhat con- 
fiderable from thoſe great maſters of chymical ar- 
Cana. * * Boyle. 

To UN HORSE. v. a. To beat from an 
horſe ; to throw from the ſaddle. | 

He would unborſe the luſtieft challenger. Shak. 

The emperor reſcued a noble gentleman, whom, 
unborſed and ſore wounded, the enemy was ready to 
have ſlain, 

On a fourth he flies, and him unborſes too. Daniel. 
| | They are forc'd 
To quit their boats, and fare like men unbors'd. 

| by | . Waller. 

The knights «nbor2'd may riſe fram off the plain, 
And fight on foot, their honour to regain, Dryd. : 

Unno's?1TABLE. adj. [ inho/pitalis, Lat.] 
Affording no kindneſs or entertainment 
to ſtrangers ; cruel ; barbarous. | 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 8 
Stain'd with my blood th' unboſpitable coaſt. Dryd. 

Uxno'sTILE. ad}, Not belonging to an 
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I To Unnov'st. . . 


| You unhous'd, lawleſs, rambling libertines ! 


ag Unhumbled, unrepented, unreformed, _ + : 
 Headlong would follow ? Milt. Paradiſe Regained. 


| 


Xnolles. 


enemy. 


The high-prancing ſteeds ; 
Spurn their diſmounted riders; they expire 
I. dignant, by unbeſtile wounds deſtroy' d. Philips. 
10 
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„ To drive from the 
e,, node hace 12 | 
eee, 
Thinki unbous and tom us, 
Seek her at Rome. : N Rong V9 2 Donde 
Death vnawares, with his cold, kind. embrace, 
 Unhou#'dthy virgin foul from her fair biding place. 


F * Milton. 
Un nov's ED. adj, , 
1. Homeleſs 3 wantin 
Call the creatures, 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpight 


—_ 


Of wreakful heav'n ; whoſe bare, unbouſed trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos'd, 
Anſwer mere nature. 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. | 
2. Having no ſettled habitation. | 
But that I love the gentle Deſdemona, | 
I would not my unbouſed, free condition Fer BY 
Put into circumſcription and confine. Shak, Othello. 
Hear this, 9 


; | Southern. 
Unnov'sELLED. adj. Having not the ſa- 
crament. wet . N | 
Thus was I ſleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of quzen at once diſpatch'd ; 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my fin, 
Unbouſel d. unanointed, unanell'd. Shak. Hamlet. 
Unav MBLED. adj, Not humbled ; not 


touched with ſhame or confuſion. 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who freed, as to their ancient patrimony, 


Uxnu'Rr. adj. Free from harm. 
Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were ſlain in 
the field; and of the remaining ſeven hundred, 
two men only came off unhurt. 
. Bacon War with Spain. 
I tread more lightly on the ground ; 
My nimble feet from unburt flow'rs rebound ; 
I walk in air. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes- I paſs'd unburt, + 
And breath'd in tainted air. Addiſ. Spect᷑ator. 
The ftars ſhall fade away; 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unburt, amidſt the war of elements, 


The wreck of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 


Addiſon. 
UxHu'RTrur. adj. Innoxious; harm- 
leſs; doing no harm. n | 
You hope the duke will return no more, or you 
imagine me too unburtful an oppoſite.) Shakeſp. 
Flames «nburtful, hovering, dance in air. BJackm, 
UnavuRTFULLY. adv. Without harm; 
infioxioufly. | 
We laugh at others as innocently and as un- 
burtfully as at ourſelves. Pope to Swift. 
Unicorn, 2. / | unicornis, unus and cornu, 
Latin.] | | 
1. A beaſt, whether real or 


has only one horn. | 
Wert thou the unicorn, pride and wrath would 
confound thee. Sbateſpeare s Timon. 
Lnicayns may be betray'd with trees, 
Bears with glaſſes, men with flatterers. Shakeſp. 
Nature in cornigerous animals hath placed the 
horns inverted upwards, as in the rhinoceros, In- 
dian aſs, and unicorn beetles, Brown's Vulgar Err. 
It is not of conſequence, that becauſe Dioſcorides 
hath made no mention of «nicorns horn, there is 
therefore no ſuch thing in nature. Bro. Yul. Err. 
Some wnicorns we will allow even among inſects, 
as thoſe naſicornous beetles deſcribed by Muffetus. 
_ Browns , 
Will the fierce unicarn thy voice obey, 3 


8 
- 


Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay? Sandys. | 


2. A bud, | . 
Of the unicorn bird, the principal marks are 


8 0 1 . J 
a houſe. 3788. 
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U'ntrorM; adj. [anus and forma, * 
1. Keeping its tenour; fimilar to tele 
\Though when confuſedly mingled, as in chi 
ſtratum, ie may put on a face never ſo uniform 
alike, yet it is in reality very different, Was 
2. Conforming to one rule; acting in the 
ſame manner; agreeing with each other. 
The only doubt is about the manner of their 
N how far 2 —— to be uni ug 
n their ceremonies; | 
take, for that ge., h oben 
| Creatures of hat condition ſoever, 
in different manner, yet all with 
admire her, as the mother of their 
Numbers, being neither 
nor direct in their views, neither could mar; 
nor maintain power they got. di 
NIFO RMITY. 3. /. [uniformits, Fr.] 
1. Reſemblance to itſelf; even tendour. 


There is no wniformity in the deſign of Spenſer. 
| he aims at the accompli of no ons an, 


* Hwker, | 
uniform in their defens 


Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for R/ary 
neſs and wniformity which ran through all her ac. 
tions. 1 | Addiſu. 

2. Conformity to one pattern; reſemblance 
of one to another. 

The unity of that viſible body and church of 
Chriſt, conſiſteth in that wnifermity which all the 
ſeveral perſons thereunto belonging have, by rea. 
ſon of that one Lord whoſe ſervants they all pro- 
feſs themſelves z that one faith which they all ac- 
knowledge; that oge baptiſm wherewith they are 
all initiated, ' ...'. . Hotker, 

The great, council of Nice ordained that there 
ſhould bed nſtant wniformity in this caſe, Nelſon, 

U'nirFoRMLY. adv. from uniform.) 


1. Without variation; in an even tenour. 
That faith received from the apoſtles, the church, 
though diſperſed throughout the world, doth not- 
withſtanding keep as ſafe, as if it dwelt within the 
walls of ſome one houſe, and as uniformly hold, as if 

it had but one only heart and ſoul. Hooker, 
The capillamenta of the nerves are each of them 

| ſolid and uniform; and the vibrating motion of 
the æthereal medium may be propagated along them 
from one end to the other uniformly, and without 
interruption, _ Newton's Optic, 
2. Without diverſity of one from another. 
Un1MA"GINABLE.-4dj. Not to be ima- 


gined by the fancy; not to be conceived, 

; Things to their thought 

So unimaginable, as hate in heaven. Milt. Par. Lift 

The (kilful organiſt plies his grave-fancied de- 

ſcantin lofty fugues, or the whole ſymphony, with 

artful and unimaginable touches, adorns and graces 

the well-ſtudied chords of ſome choice compoſer a 

= x” Milton on Education. 

An infinite ſucceſſion of the generations of men, 

without any permanent foundation, 1 utterly un- 

imaginable. N. 

Un1iMA"GINABLY- _ To a degree 

not to be imagined. 

Little commiſſures, where they —_— 

be porous enough to be pervious to «Ed 

| ſubtle corpuſcles, that make up the beams 0! — 

UNTNAITABTLE. * [ inimitable, F & init 

tabilis, Lat. oy be 1mitateC. 

Both theſe are unimitabit. 

ey | : Burnet's Theory of the wo 
UniMM0'R TAL. adj. Not immortal ; 

tal 


a They betook them ſeveral ways, 


theſe ; headed and footed like the dunghill cock, 


tailed Ike a gooſe, * on his forehead, with | or diminution. 


Both to deſtroy, or uni = ; 
All 178 ; I 35 "OE bl Wen 
UxIATA IA ABLE. adj. Not lia 2 


x 


* 
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2. Unanimated; not enlivened. 
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uperior be 
2 that the inferiors are likewiſe unim- 
ireds © - 
Ux1MPATRED. 


worn out- | c 
* unimpair'd with labours, or with time, 
Your age but ſeems to a new 
If our 


- : ired. 
\ credit en ben on the State of the War. 


Ux1MPLO'RED. adj. Not ſolicited, 
If anſwerable ſtile I can obtain 
Of my celeſtial patroneſs, who deigns 
Her nightly viſitation unimplor'd. Milt. Par. Loft. 
UxiMPO'RTANT. adi. 
1. Not momentous. * | _ 
2. Aſſuming no airs of digpity. 


A free, unimportant, natural, ealy manner; di- 


verting others juſt as we diverted ourſelves. 


P ee f 
UniMPORTU'NED. adj. Not folicite ; 


not teaſed to compliance. 
Who ever ran 
To danger unimportun'd, he was then 


No better than a ſanguine, virtuous man. Donne. 
Ux1MPROVABLE. adj, Incapable of me- 


lioration. 


Ux1mPROVABLENESS. 7. , [from anim- 
Quality of not being im- 


prowable.] 
rovable. 


This muſt be imputed to their ignorance and un- 
being generally with-" 
Hammond. 


improvableneſs in knowledge, 
out literature. 3 
Un 1MPRO'VED. adi. 
1. Not made better. 
2. Not made more knowing. 
Not a maſk went unimprov'd awa 


tion, 
Young Fortinbraſs, 


Of znimproved mettle hot and full. Shak. Hamlet. 
Shallow, unimproved intellects are confident pre- 
Glanville. 


| Admitting no 


tenders to certainty. 
UniNCRE"ASABLE. ad. 
increaſe. 


Hatewill. 
adj, Not diminiſhed; 


p . Pope. 
3. Not taught ; not meliorated by inſtruc- 


nimpatrable, it is a rng 


| 
| 


That love, which ought to be appropriated to 
Goc, reſults chiefly from an altogether, or almoſt 


unincreaſable elevation and vaſtneſs of affeQion. 


: Boyle. 
UninDI'FFERENT, adj, Partial; lean- 


ing to a ſide. 


His opinion touching the catholick church was 
as unindifferent, as, touching our church, the opi- 
nion of them that favour this pretended reforma- 


tion 1% ' 
Uxinpu'srRIOUS, adj. 
not laborious, 


Pride we cannot think fo ſluggiſh or ninduſtri- ; 


os an agent, as not to find out expedients for its 


purpoſe, 
NINFLA'MED. adj, Not ſet on fire. 


When weak bodies come to be inflamed, they 
greater heat than others have unin- 
a Bacon. 


Not capable 


gather a much 
flamed. 


NINFLAMMABLE, 44. 
of being ſet on fire. 


be 


UxIxro'R MED. adj. 
1, Untaught ; uninſtructed. 


Nor unin 


42 


Of nuptial ſanctity, and marriage rites. Milton. 
0 uninformed minds can repreſent virtue ſo no- 
her. 


ble to us, that we neceſſarily add ſplendour to 
NINGE'NUOUS, 
Zenuous. 


Vor, II. 


Decay of Piety. 


The wninflammable ſpirit of ſuch concretes may 
pretended to be but a mixture of phlegriifand ſalt. 
W | Boyle. 


: 


* 


* 


youth to climb. Dryd. ] 
Glver and gold diminiſhes, our publick 


A Hooker. | 
Not diligent ; 


adj. IIliberal; diſin- 


| 
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Did men Ino hoy to diſtinguiſh between re- 
ports and certainties, this ſtratagem would be as 


% 3 


unſkilful as it is whingenuors. Decay of Piety. 
UninHa'BiTABLE. adj. Unfit to be in- 
habited. | 


If there be any place upon earth of that nature 
that paradiſe had, the ſame muſt be found within 
that ſuppoſed «ninbabitable burnt zone, or within 


All the collected treaſures of the main; 
The earth had ſtill o'erwhelm'd with water ſtood, 
To man an uninbabitable flood. Blackmore. ' 
Uninma"BITABLENESS. 2. /. Incapa- 
city of being inhabited. 
Divers radicated opinions, ſuch as that of the 
uninbabitableneſs of the torrid zone, of the ſolidity 


of the celeſtial part of the world, are generally 
grown out of requeſt, Boyle. 


UniNnHA'BITED. adj, Having no dwell- 
ers. | 
The whole iſland is now uninhabited. 


Sandys. 
Uninhabited, untill'd, unſown | 
It lies, and breeds the. bleating goat alone. Pope 


I caſt anchor on the lee-ſide of the iſland, which 
ſeemed to be uninhabited. Swift. 


Un1i”njuRED. adj. Unhurt; ſuffering no 
harm. 
Vou may as well ſpread out the unſun'd heaps 
Of miſers” treaſure by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is ſafe; as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helpleſs maiden paſs 
Uninj ur d in this wild, ſurrounding waſte, Milton. 
Then in full age, and hoary holineſs, 
Retire, great teacher! to thy promis'd bliſs : 
Untouch'd thy tomb, aninjur d be thy duſt, 
As thy own fame among the future juſt! - Prior. 


UninscR1'BED. adj, Having no inſcrip- 
tion. 
Make ſacred Charles's tomb for ever known; 


| Obſcure the place, and uninſcrib'd the ſtone. 
Oh fact accurſt! $1643 oy Pope. 


Un1nsP1 "RED. adj. Not having received 
any ſupernatural inſtruction or illumina- 
tion. | 
Thus all the truths that men, uninſpired, are en- 
lightened with, came into their minds. Locke. 
My paſtoral muſe her humble tribute brings, 
And yet not wholly uninſpir'd the fings. Dryden. 


Un1nsTRU'CTED. adj, Not taught; not 
helped by inſtruction. | 


That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair, 
And uninſtructed how to ſtem the tide. 


orphans, and others uninſtrufed in the arts and ma- 
nagement of more ſkiltul men. Locke. 
It is an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in thoſe 
parts where wiſdom flouriſhes ; though there are 
even in theſe parts ſeveral poor uninſtructed perſons. 
| 4 Addiſon. 
Though we find few amongſt us who profeſs 
themſelves Anthropomorphites, yet we may find, 
amongſt the ignorant and uninſtructed Chriſtians, 
many of that opinion. Tocke. 


UninsTRUCTIVE. adj, Not conferring 
any improvement. | 


their wiſdom would be in a great meaſure uſeleſs, 
and their experience uninſtructive. 


UninTE'LLIGENT. adj. Not knowing; 
not ſkilful ; not having any conſciouſ- 
neſs. | 
We will give you ſleepy drinks, that 

may be unintelligent of our inſufficience.. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


by the philoſophical enquirer, than the unintelligent 
vulgar, 


This concluſion if men allowed of, they would 


* F K *. 
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the tropicks. ba Raleigh. | 
Had not the deep been form, that might contain 


Dryden. 
It will be a prejudice to none but widows and 


Were not men of abilities thus communicative, 


Addiſon. 


your ſenſes | 


The viſible creation is far otherwiſe apprehended | 
" Glanwille. | 


* n 
UNI 
monſters. Let them be ſo; what will your av. 
elling, unintelligent, untractable changeling * " 
| | hes 
Why then to works of nature is aſſign'd * 
An author unintel/iggnt and blind; 67 
When ours proceed from choice ? - Blackmgree 
The obvious products of unintelligent nature. 
6 Bentley. 
UNiNTELLIGIBILITY. 2. /. Quality of 
not being intelligible, 
Credit the unintelligibility of this union and mo- 
tion. | , Glanville, 
If we have truly proved the wninte/ligibility of it 
in all other ways, this argumentation is undeniable, 
| | Burnet. 
Un1NnNTELLIGIBLE. adj. [inintelligible, 
Fr:] Not ſuch as can be underſtood. 
The Latin, three hundred years before 'Tully, 
was as unintelligible im his time, as the Engliſh and 
French of the ſame period are now. Swift. 
| Did Thetis | 
Theſe arms thus labour'd for her ſon prepare; 
For that dull ſoul to ſtare with ſtupid eyes, 
On the learn'd unintelligible prize ! . Dryden. 
This notion muſt be deſpiſed as harmleſs, anin- 
telligible enthuſiaſm. Rogers. 
UNINTE'LLIGIBLY. adv. In a manner 
not to be underſtood. | 
Sound is not unintelligibly explained by a vibrat- 
ing motion communicated to the medium. Locke. 
To talk of ſpecifick differences in nature, with- 
out reference to general ideas, is to talk unintelli- 
gibly. Locke. 
UninTE'NTIONAL. adj. Not deſigned ; 
happening without deſign. | 


Beſides the unintentional deficiencies of my ſtyle, 
1 have purpoſely tranſgreſſed the laws of oratory, 
in making my periods over-long. Boyle. 
UNx INTERESSE D. |] adj. Not having in- 
UnrNTERESTED. { tereſt. 
The greateſt part of an audience is always 22 
intereſſed, though ſeldom knowing. Dryden. 
UNINTERMTI“TTED. adi. Continued ; not 
interrupted. 
This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeems to be 
partly continued and wnintermitted, as that motion 
of the firſt moveable partly interpolated and inter- 
rupted. : Hale s Origin of Man ind. 
Un1NTERMI'XED. adj, Not mingled. 
Unintermix'd with fictious fantaſies, 
I verify the truth, not poetize. Daniel's Civil War, 
Un1iNTERRU'PTED,. ad). Not broken; 
not interrupted. _ FP 
Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt 
With unmixt joy, uninterrupted reſt. Roſcommon. 
Governments ſo divided among themſelves in 
matters of religion, maintain uninterrupted union 
and correſpondence, that no one of them is for in- 
vading the rights of another. Addiſon, 
The hills rife inſenſibly, and leave the eye a 
vaſt, uninterrupted proſpect. : | Ad, on. 
The uninterrupted ſtitch in ſuperficial wounds is 


rejected. Sharp's Surgery. 
UNINTERRU'PTEDLY- adv. Without in- 
terruption. 


A ſuceeſſive augmentation wninterruptedly con- 
tinued, in an actual exiſlence of believing, and 
congregations in all ages unto the end of the world. 

| Pearſon. 

The will thus determined, never lets the under- 
ſtanding lay by the object; but all the thoughts of 
the mind, and powers of the body, are uninterrupt- 
edly employed. n Locke, * 

UxINTRENCUHED. adj. Not intrenched. 

It had 'been cowardice in the Trojans, not to 

have attempted any thing againſt an army that-lay 
© unfortified and wnintrenched. Pope. 
UNn1NVE'STIGABLE. 44dj, Not to be 

ſearched out, a 7 | 

The number of the works of this viſible world 
being ininveſtigable by us, afford us a demonſtra- 
tive proof of the unlimited extent of the Creator's 
{kills 


not deſtroy ill fonmed productions. Ay, but theſe | 


Ray. 
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Tlis honeſt friends, at thirſty hour of duſk, | Y 
Come uninvited. Pbilibs. 
Unjor'nTeD, adj. 

1. Disjoined ; ſeparated. _. | 
I hear the ſound of words; their ſenſe the air 


2. Having no articulation. 

They are all three immoveable or #njointed, of 
; _ the thickneſs of alittle pin, Grew's Muſeum. | 
U'x1oNn. 2. / [unio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of joining two or more, fo as 
to make them one. 2 | 
Adam, from whoſe dear fide I boaſt me ſprung, 
And gladly of our union hear thee ſpeak, 

One heart, one ſoul, in both | Milton's Par. Lofts 
One kingdom, joy, and union without end, Mit. 

2. Concord; conjunction of mind or in- 
tereſts. 8 J 
The experience of thoſe profitable emanations 
from God, moſt commonly are the firſt motive of 
our love; but when we once have taſted his good- 
neſs, we love the ſpring for its own excellency, 
paſſing from confidering ourſelves, to an union with 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
3. A pearl. Not in uſe. | 
| The king ſhall drink to Hamlet's better breath; 

And in the cup an union ſhall he throw, 

Richer than that which four ſucceſſive kings 

In Denmark's crown have worn. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


4. [In law.] Union is a combining or 
conſolidation of two churches in one, 
which is done by the conſent of the bi- 
ſhop, the patron, and incumbent. And 
this is properly called an union but 
there are two other ſorts, as when one 
church is made ſubject to the other, and 
when one man is made prelate of both, 
and when a conventual is made cathe- 
dral. Touching union in the firſt ſigni- 
fication, there was a ſtatute, an. 37 Hen. 
VIII. chap. 21. that it ſhould be lawful 
in two churches, whereof the value of 
the one is not above ſix pounds in the 
king's books, of the firſt fruits, and not 
above one mile diſtant from the other. 
Union in this ſignification is perſonal, 
and that is for the life of the incum- 
bent; or real, that 1s, perpetual, who- 
ſoever is incumbent. Copel. 
Uni'yaRoOUS. adj. | unus and pario. 
Bringing one at a birth. | 
Others make good the paucity of their breed 
with the duration of their days, whereof there 
want not examples in animals uniparous. 

| Brown's Vulgor Erreurs. | 
U'nis0N. adj. [unus and ſonus, Latin.] 
Sounding alone. 
Sounds intermix'd with voic 

Choral, or uniſon. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
U”x1$0N. 2. / 
1. A ſtring that has the ſame ſound with 
another. 


When moved matter meets with any thing like 


that from which it received its primary impreſs, 
it will in like manner move it, as in muſical 
ſtrings tuned wniſons. _ Glanville, 
2. A ſingle unvaried note. 


Loft was the nation's ſenſe, nor could be found, 


While a long, folemn 1 went round. 


Pope. 
Diverſify'd ' midſt uniſon of chime, 


Freer than air, yet manacled with rhyme. Harte. | 
U'NiT. z. /. [unus, unitus, Lat.] One; 
the leaſt number; or the root of num 


% 


bers. . 
If any atom ſhould be moved mechanically, 
without attraction, tis above a hundred million 


: : 


upon any other atom, but glide through an empty 
interval without contact. 2 Bentley. 
Units are the integral parts of any large 3 | 

= ERA TP l | Arts. 


| To Un1'TE. v. 4. [unitus, Latin. | 
Diſſolves unjointed ere it reach my ear. Milt. Agoniſt « 1. To join two or more into one. 
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millions odds to an iz, that it would not flrjke | 


The force which wont in two to be diſperſed, |] 
In one alone right hand he now unites Spenſer. 
Whatever truths . | 
Redeem'd from error, or from ignorance, 

Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore, 
Your works «nite, and ſtill diſcover more. Dryden. 

A propoſition for uniting both kingdoms was 
begun. Swift, 
2. To make to agree. 

The king propoſed nothing more than to wnite 
his kingdom in one form of worſhip. Clarendon. 
3. To make to adhere. | 
The peritonæum, which is a d 
united with the muſculous fleſh. 
4. To join. 

In the lawful name of marrying, 
To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakeſpeare. | 

Charity is of a faſtening and uniting nature. | 

| Pearſon. 

Let the ground of the picture be well united 
with colours of a friendly nature, Dryd. Dufreſ. 
5. To join in intereſt. 


| 


iſeman”s Surgery. 


united. 
To UNITE. v. u. 
1. To join in an act; to concur; to act 
in concert. 

If you will now wnite in your complaints, 


And force them with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
Cannot ſtand under them, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


2. To coaleſce; to be cemented; to be 
conſolidated. | f 

3. To grow into one, 
UNIT TEDLVY. adv. 
to join. 


Geneſis. 


With union; fo as 


but boldly touched above by the light and ſhadows. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Un1"TER. 7. /. The perſon or thing that 
unites, 
Suppoſe an unter of a middle conſtitution, that 
ſhould partake of ſome of the qualities of both, 


Un1"TION. 2. /. [union, Fr. from wnite.] 
The act or power of uniting ; conjunc- 
tion; coalition. A word proper, but 


little uſed. 


As long as any different ſubſtance keeps off the 
unitian, hope not to cure a wound. Wiſeman's Surg. 


U'niTive. adj. [ from wnite.] Having the 


power of uniting. 


religion, which conſiſts of the contemplation and 
love of God, Norris. 
UNIT Y. 2. J. [unitas, Latin.] 
1. The ſtate of being one. 
Thoſe hereticks introduced a plurality of gods; 
and fo made the profeſſion of the unity part of the 
ſymbolum, that ſhould diſcriminate the orthodox 
from them, | Hammond. 
The production of one being the deſtruction of 
another, although they generate, they increaſe 
not; and muſt not be ſaid to multiply, who do 
not tranſcend an unity. | Browns 
| Man is to beget 
Like of his like; his image multiply'd :. 
In unity defective; which requires 
Collateral love, and deareſt amity. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Whatever we can conſider as one thing, ſuggeſts 
to the underſtanding the idea of unity. Locke. 
2. Concord; conjunction. 
That which you hear, you'll ſwear 
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body, may be} 


Unto their aſſembly mine honour be not thou | 


The eyes, which are of a watry nature, ought to |. 
be much painted, and unitedly on their lower parts; |. 


Glawville, | 


That can be nothing elſe but the anitive way of | 


* 


* Y 
* 
a = * 
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Nor 6ari we call ĩ who thdejor; « 
been eue unity'of the ſpirit in dhe bond of pe, 
By this, faid our Saviour, ſhall all men know | 
Je are my diſciples, if ye have love one to an 
other; and this is the unity of charity. Peg, : 
Take wnity then out of * world, and it diſſoly : 
into a chaos, | | Hel. "ar [7 
: We, of all Chriſtians, ought to Promote un: 
among ourſelves and others, 2 Spratt's Sermonz 
3. Agreement; uniformity. 8 
- To the avoiding of diſſenſion, it availeth muc 
that there be amongſt them an un 


ceremonies as in doctrine. 12 1 


4. Principle of dramatick writi : 
which Ge tenour of the ſtory, 2 oy 


_ priety of repreſentation, is preſerved. 
The unitieg of time, place, and action, are exact 
ly obſerved. * Dryden's Preface to All for | "ney 
Although in poetry it be abſolutely neceſfa 
that the wnities of time, place, and action thould 
be thoroughly underſtood, there is ſtill ſomethin 
. eſſential, that elevates and aftoniſhes the 
ancy. 1 Addiſon, 
5. [In law. Jo 
Unity of poſſeſſion is a joint poſſeſſion of two 
rights by ſeveral titles. For example, I take a 
leaſe of land from one upon a certain rent; after. 
wards I buy the fee-ſimple. This is, an unity of 
poſſeſſion, whereby the leaſe is extinguiſhed : by 
reaſon that I, who had before the occupation only 
for my rent, am become lord of the ſame, and am 
to pay my rent to none. 
UnJju"DGED. adj. 
mined. 
| Cauſes unjudg d diſgrace the loaded file, 
And legping laws the king's neglect revile. Prior, 4 
Unive RSAL. adj. [ univerſalis, Latin. 
1. General; extending to all. | 
All ſorrowed : if all the world could have ſeen'ty 
the woe had been univerſal. _. Shak. Vint. J. 
. Appetite, an wniverſal wolf, | 
So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 
' Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, 
And laſt eat up itſelf, Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Divine laws and precepts ſimply. and formally 
moral, are univerſal, in reſpect of perſons, and in 
regard of their perpetual obligation.” White, 
This excellent epiſtle, though, in the front of 
it, it bears a particular inſcription, yet in the drift 
of it is univerſal, as deſigning to convince all man- 
kind of the neceſſity of feeking for happineſs in 
the goſpel. 
No ſubje& can be of zniverſal, hardly can it be 
of general concern. Reynolds, 
2. Total; whole. | 
From harmony, from heav'nly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began. Dryden. 


3. Not particular; compriſing all parti- 
culars. 


Ceavel . 


Not judicially deter- 


From things particular 
She doth abſtract the univerſal kinds. Davies. 
An univerſal was the object of imagination, and 

there was no ſuch thing in reality. 

| | Arbuthnot and Popes 

UniversAL. 2. / The whole; the ge- 

neral ſyſtem of the univerſe. Not in uſe, 

To what end had the angel been ſet to keep the 
entrance- into paradiſe after rl 
the univerſal had been paradiſe! 
| 5 Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 

N. 8 calleth God the cauſe and original, the 
nature and reaſon of the univerſal. Raleigh, 

UNIVERSALITY. 2. | uni werſalitas, 

ſchool Latin.] Not particularity; ge- 
nerality; extenſion to the whole. ' 
This catholiciſm, or ſecond affection of 

church, conſiſteth generally in univerſality, a8 * 

| bracing all ſorts of perſons, as to rage}; * 

through all nations, as comprehending 1 5 | 

| as containing; all neceffary and Taving eker Fry 

1 obliging all conditions of men to all 2 7 

"ence, as Curing all diſeaſes, and. plantung 3 P 47 33 
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You lee, there is ſuch uniq in the proofs. Shak. 


[ in the ſouls of men. a This 
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| This catalogue of fin is but of fin under a Hmi- 


univerſality of fin under a certain kind; 
— 2. of all fins of direct and perſonal commiſ- 
Lon» 4s South, 


univerſality of the deluge I infiſt upon; and 
= bodies .are found in all parts of the 
world. Woodward. 

A ſpecial con 
moral univerſal, nor always from a phyſical one; 
though it may always 1 m an univer- 
ſaliꝑ that is metaphyſical. Van. 
| He might have ſeen it in an inſtancę or two; 
and he miſtook accident for univerſality, Reynolds, 
Un1vE RSALLY. adv, [from univer/al.] 


Throughout the whole ; without excep- 
ion. N 
"hob offences which are breaches of ſuperna- 
tural laws, violate in general that principle of rea- 
ſon, which willeth aniverſally to fly from evil, 


i concluſion cannot be inferred from a 


Hcoker. | 


Thire beſt beheld, where univerſally admir'd. 
Milton. 
What he borrows from the antients, he repays 
with uſury of bis own, in coin as good, and as 
univerſally valuable. Dryden, 
This inſtitution of charity-ſchools 1 
; prevailed, , 2 Ad iſon . 
UNIVERSE. . . [univers, Fr. uni verſum, 

Lat.] The general ſyſtem of things. 

Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. Shakeſpeare. 
God here ſums up all into man ; the whole into 
a part; the pore into an individual. South. 
| Father of heav'n ! 

Whoſe word call'd out this univerſe to birth. Prior. 


Uxive"RSITY. #. . [univerſitas, Latin. ] 


A ſchool, where all the arts and facul- 


ties are taught and ſtudied, 

While I play the good huſband at home, my 
ſon and ſervants ſpend-all at the N 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

In the treatiſes alſo of place between ecclefiaſtical 
dignities, or degrees of the univerſities, ſuch reaſons 
and authorities are commonly uſed as may be ap- 
plied likewiſe to temporal dignities. Selden. 
The univerſities, eſpecially Aberdeen, flouriſhed 
under many excellent ſcholars, and very learned 
men. | Clarendon. 


Uni'vocal. adj. [univorus, Latin. ] 


1. Having one meaning. 

Univocal words are ſuch as fignify but one idea, 
or but one ſort of thing : equivocal words are ſuch 
as ſignify two or more different ideas, or different 
ſorts of objects. Watts. 

2, Certain ; regular; purſuing always one 
tenour. | 

This conceit makes putrefactive generations 
correſpondent unto ſeminal productions; and con- 


ceives inequivocal effects, and univocal conformity 
unto the efficient. Brown. 


Un1'vocalLy, adv. [from aniwocal.] 
1. In one term; in one ſenſe. 
How is fin unjvocally diſtinguiſhed into venial 
and mortal, if the venial be not fin ? Hall. 
It were too great preſumption to think, that 
there is any thing in any created nature, that can 
bear any perfect reſemblance of the incomprehen- 
fible perfection of the divine nature; very being 
itſelf does not predicate univocally touching God, 
and any created being, and intellect, and will, as 
we attribute them to him. Hale. 
2. In one tenour. 
All creatures are generated Anivocally by parents 
of their own kind z there is no ſuch thing as 
ſpontaneous generation. | Ray. 


Uxjoxous. adj. Not gay; not cheerful. 
5 Morn, late riſing o'er the drooping world, 
ifts her pale eye UNjoyouss Thomſon's Winter. 
UxJu'sr. adj. [injuſte, Fr. injuſtus, Lat.] 
Iniquitous 3 cont to equity; con- 
tary to juſtice, It 1s uſed both of per- 
ns and things, bee 
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Quatre unjuſt ee th loyal, 
| 1 ain e and | e 
Deſtroying them for 9 ae „ Macbeth. 
1 The Piercies, | pl 
Finding his uſurpation moſt »njuſt, 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. Shak. 
He that is unjuſt in the leaſt, is 190 alſo in 
— much. 5 G uke, xvi. 
Succeeding kings* juſt recovery of their right 
from unjuſt uſurpations and extortions, ſhall never 


be prejudiced by any act of 8 King Charles. 
Th' unjuft the juſt hath flain, Milton. 


He who was fo «njuft as to do his brother an in- 
Jury, will ſcarce be ſo juſt to condemn himſelf for 
it, | y | ___ Locke, 
Unju'sTIFIABLE. adj, Not to be de- 


. fended; not to be juſtified, 

If theſe reproaches, which aim only at oſtenta- 
tion of wit, be ſo unjuftifiable, what ſhall we ſay to 
thoſe that are drawn, that are founded in malice ? 

 Covernment of the Tongue. 

If we could look into effects, we might pro- 
nounce boldly : but for a man to give his opinion 
of what he ſees but in part, is an unjuſifiable piece 


of raſhneſs. | Addiſon. 
In a juſt and honourable war we engaged ; not 


out of ambition, or any other unjuſtifiable motive, 
but for the defence of all that was dear to us. 

| Atterbury. 
UnJju'sTIFIABLENESS. 2. // The qua- 

lity of not being juſtifiable. | 


He wiſhed them to conſider of the illegality of 


all thoſe commiſſions, and of the unjuſtifiableneſs of | 


all the proceedings which had been by virtue of 
them. Clarendon. 
When it is unlawful upon the unjuſtifableneſs of 
the ground, we fin in it till we put an end to it. 
| Kettlewell.' 
Unju'sTIFIABLY. adv. In a manner not 
to be defended. 


Unju'sTLY. adv. In a manner contrary 
to right. | 
If aught againſt my life 
Thy country ſought of thee, it ſought unjuſtly. 
| Milton. 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purſue, 
Accus'd unjuſtly, then unjuſtly flew, Denham. 
Your choler does unjuſtly riſe, 
To ſee your friends purſue your enemies, Dryden. 
Moderation the one fide very juſtly diſowns, and 
the other as unjuſtly pretends to.  Sevoift.. 
UnxE MPT. adj. Not combed. Obſolete. 
Thenot, to that I choſe thou doſt me tempt; 
But ah! too well I wot my humble vaine, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt. 
Spenſer. 
To UN KNNNEL. vv. a: 


1. To drive from his hole. 

Search, ſeek, find out. I warrant we Il unkerne/ 
the fox. Let me ſtop this way firſt. So, now un- 
Capes. Shakeſpeare. 

I warrant you, colonel, we Il unkennel him. 

, Dryden. 
2. To rouſe from its ſecrecy or retreat. 
| If his occult guilt 

Do not itſelf wnkennel in one ſpeech, 

It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen, 
UnKE'NT. adj. [un and ter 
Unknown. Obſolete. 

Go, little book, thyſelf preſent, 
As child whoſe parent is unkent, 
To him, that is the preſident 
Of nobleneſs and chivalrie. 
UNKE'PT. adj. | 
1. Not kept ; not retained. 


2. Unobſerved ; unobeyed. 
Many things kept generally heretofore, are now 
in like ſort generally unkept, and aboliſhed, every 


— 


Shakeſp. 
„ to know.] 


Spenſer. 


where. | Hooker, 
Unxk1"nD., adj. Not favourable ; not be- 
nevolent. 


In nature there's no blemiſh but the mind; 


— 


UN RK 


1 To the noble mind 1 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. l 
| Shakeſpeare. 


To Nimrod our author ſeems a little unkind 3 
and ſays, that he againſt right enlarged his empires 

| ckes 
| A real joy I neyer knew, a 
| Till I beliey'd thy paſſion true; 

A real grief I ne er can find, 

Till thou prov'| petjur'd or unkind. Prior. 
Or, if they ſerve you, ferve you difinclin'd, 
And, in their height of kindneſs, are unkind. 

Young. 
Un«rNnDLY. adj, [un and kind.) * 
1. Unnatural ; contrary to nature. 
They, with their filthineſs, 
Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, 
That their own mother loath'd their beaſtlineſs, 
And 'gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime, | 
All were they born of her own native ſlime. Spenſ. 
2. Malignant; unfavourable. 
The goddeſs, that in rural ſhrine | 
Dwell'ſt here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleſt ſong 
| Forbidding every bleak, unkindly fog 
To touch the proſperous — of this tall wood. 
g | Milton. 


— — 


Unx1'nDLY. adv. 


1. Without kindneſs ; without affection. 
The herd, unkindly wiſe, 
Or chaces him from thence, or from him flies. 


Denham. 
| If we unkindly part, . 
Will not the poor fond creature break her 3 
| Dry . 
2. Contrarily to nature. 
All works of nature, 
Abortive, monſtrous, or unkindly mix d. Milton. 
Unx1NDNEs8. . /. [from unkind.) Ma- 
lignity; ill-will ; want of affection. 
Take no untindneſi of his haſty words. Shakeſp. 
| His unjuſt unkindneſs, that in all reaſon ſhould 
have quenched her love; hath, like an impediment 
in the current, made it more violent and unruly. 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
After their return, the duke executed the ſame 
authority in conferring all favours, and in reveng- 
ing himſelf upon thoſe who had manifeſted any un- 
kindneſs towards him. ; : Clarendon. 
Eve—As one who loves, and ſome unkindneſs 
meets, ' | a 
With ſweet, auſtere compoſure, thus reply d. Milt. 
Chriſt, who was the only perſon to have reſented 
this unkindneſs, finds an extenuation of it. 
South's Sermons. 
She figh'd, ſhe wept, ſhelow'd ; twas all ſhe cou'd; 
And with unkindneſs ſeem'd to tax the god. Dryd, 
To Unx1'xG, v. a. To deprive of roy- 
alty. 
God fave king Henry, unking*d Richard ſays, 
And ſend him many years of ſunſhine days! Shak. 
It takes the force of law: how then, my lord 
If as they would unking my father now, 
To make you way. Soutbern. 


 Unx1'ssED. adj. Not kiſſed. 


Foul words are bur foul wind, and foul wind is 
but foul breath, and foul breath is noiſome; there- 
fore I will depart an. Shakeſpeare's Much Ado. 


UN KLE. 2. / [oncle, French.] The bro- 


ther of a Calle or mother. See UNCLE, 
The Engliſh power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. Shakeſp. 
Give me good fame, ye pow'rs! and make me 
juſt ; 
Thus much the rogue to public ears will truſt: _ 
In private then: - When wilt thou, mighty ove} 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove? Dryd. 
Unxni'caHTLY. adj. Unbecoming a 
knight. 3 
With fix hours hard riding through wild places; 
I overgot them a little before night, near an old 
ill-favoured caftle, the place where I perceived 
they meant to perform their anknightly errand. 


— et. 


2 


None can be call d deform'd, but the unt id. Shak. | 


Sidney 
3 H 2 0 


. 
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_ _UNL 

To Unxn1'T.v, + x | 
1. To unweave; to ſeparate; : 
Would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himſelf we 

The noble knot he made!  Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
2. To open. 


Untnit that threat'ning, unkind brow, . 
And dart not fcornful glances from thoſe eyes. 
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To Unxx0'w. v. a. To ceaſe to know. 
{ It 's already known ; 
Oh! can you keep it from yourſelves, * 5 ? 
mith. 
Unxno'waABLE. adj. Not to be known. 
Diſtinguiſh well between knowables and unk 
ablet. ; Watts. 
Uyxnxo'winc. adj 
1. Ignorant ; not knowing: with 
t me ſpeak to th' yet unknowing world, 
How theſe things came about. Shakeſp, Hamlet. 
Though anknowing perſons: may accuſe others, 
yet can they never the more abſolve themſelves. 
Decay of Piety. 
-  Unknowing I prepar'd thy bridal bed; 
Wich empty hopes of happy iſſue fed. Dryden. 
nknowing he requires it; and when known, 
He thinks it his; and values it, tis gone. _—_ 
His hounds, anknowing of his change, purſue 
The chace, and their miſtaken maſter ſlew. Dryd. 
Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 
© Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit, Pope. 
2. Not practiſed ; not qualified. 
"So Lybian huntſmen, on ſome ſandy plain, 
From ſhady coverts rouz'd, the lion chace : 
The kingly beaſt roars out with loud diſdain, 
And flowly moves, «nknowing to give place. Dryd. 
Theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the furies ſteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield, 
Pope. 
Unxno'wincLy. adv. Ignorantly ; with- 


out knowledge, 
The beauty I behold has ſtruck me dead: 
Unknowingly ſhe ſtrikes, and kills by chance. Dryd. 
They are like the Syrians, who were firſt ſmit- 
ten with blindneſs, and unknowingly led out of their 
way, into the capital of their enemy's country. 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 


* 


Unxno'wn. adj. 


1. Not known. 
| "Tis not unknown to you, 
How much I have diſabled my eſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
Many are the trees of God, that grow 
In Paradiſe, and various, yet unknown 
To us. | Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Here may I always on this downy graſs, 
Unknown, unſeen, my eaſy minutes paſs! Roſcom. 
If any chance has hither brought the name 
Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame, 
Accus'd and ſentenc'd for pretended crimes. Dryd. 
Though inceſt is indeed a deadly crime, 
You are not guilty, fince #nknozwn twas done, 
And, known, had been abhorr'd. 
 Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
At fear of death, that ſaddens all 
With terrors round, can reaſon hold her throne ; 
Deſpiſe the known, nor tremble at th* unknown ? 
| Pope. 
2. Greater than is imagined, 
The planting of hemp and flax would be an un- 


known advantage to the kingdom, Bacon, 
3. Not having cohabitation. | 
I am yet | 
Unknown to woman; never was forſworn. Shak. 


4. Without communication. 
At a little inn, the man of the houſe, formerly 

a ſervant in the family, to do honour to his old 
maſter, had, #nknovn to Sir Roger, put him up in 

a ſign- poſt. | Addiſon. 
UNLA“BOURED. adj, 


1. Not produced by labour, 
Unlaboured harveſts ſhall the fields adorn, 
And cluſter'd grapes ſhall bluſh on ev'ry thorn. 
Gs 7 | Dryden. 
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Shakeſpeare. | 
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UNLAID. adj. 
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2. Not cultivated «gray * : _ 
Not eaſtern monarchs, on their nuptlal day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay, 
As the bright natives of th* «nlabour'd field, 
Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms unſkill'd, 


. % 2 „ 
* 


. : s 
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neous z voluntary. 
heir charms, if charms they have, the truth 


ſupplies, | 41 | 
And from the theme unlabour d beauties riſe, Tickel. 


To UnLa"Cct. v. 4. | 
1. To looſe any thing faſtened with ſtrings. 


Hie could not endure fo cruel caſe, | 
But thought his arms to leave, and helmet to wnlace. 


Spenſer. 

A little river roll'd, perf 

By which there ſat a knight with helm unlac'd, 
. Himſelf refreſhing with the liquid cold. Spenſer. 

The helmet from my brow unlac d. Pope's Odyſ. 

2. To looſe a woman's dreſs. 

Can I forget, when they in priſon placing her, 
With ſwelling heart, in ſpite, and due diſdainfulneſs, 
She lay for dead, till I help'd with unlacing her? 

7 N Sidney. N 

Unlace yourſelf, for that harmonious chime | 
Tells me from you, that now it is bed-time. | 
Donne, 


3.8 


| 


3- To diveſt of ornaments. 
| You unlace your reputation, 
And ſpend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night-brawler. Shakeſpeare”s 
To UNLA DE. v. 2. 
1. To remove from the veſſel which car- 
ries. | 3 
He 's a fooliſh ſeaman, 
That, when his ſhip is ſinking, will not | 
Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denham. 
2. To exonerate that which carries. 
The vent'rous merchant, who deſign'd for far, 
And touches on our hoſpitable ſhore, 
Charm'd with the ſplendour of this northern ſtar, | 
Shall here unlade him, and depart no more. Dryd. 
3. To put out. Uſed of a veſſel. 
We landed at Tyre; for there the ſhip was to 
unlade her burden. HFS, xxi. 3. 


| 


1. Not placed; not fixed. 

Whatſoever we do behold now in this preſent 
world, it was inwrapped within the bowels of di- 
vine mercy, written in the book of eternal wiſdom, 
and held in the hands of omnipotent power, the firſt 
foundations of the world being as yet unlaid. 

. : Hooker. 
2. Not pacified ; not ſtilled ; not ſuppreſſed. 
No evil thing that walks by night, 
Blue, meagre hag, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt, 
Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity. Ailton. 


UNLAME'NTED. adj. Not deplored. 
After ſix years ſpent in outward opulency, and 
inward murmur that it was not greater, he died 
unlamented by any. Clarendon; 
Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 
The pride of fools, and pageant of a day, Pepe. 


To UNLa"TCH. v. a. To open by lifting 


up the latch. 
My worthy wife 

The door unlateb'd; and, with repeated calls, 

Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden. 
UNLAW TVI. adi. Contrary to law; not 

permitted by the law. 

Before I be convi by courſe of law, 

To threaten me with death is moſt unlawful. 
; Shakeſpeare. 

It is an unlatoful thing for a Jew to come unto 
one of another nation. At, X. 28. 

Shew me when it is our duty, and when anlato- 
ful, to take theſe courſes, by ſome general rule of 


- 
- 


a perpetual, never-failing' truth. South. 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, _.. 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden. 


Unra"wrurLLY. adv. 
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| 2. Illegitimacy. 


Othello, : 


3. Not ſuitable to a learned man. 


2. Illegitimately ; not by ma 
— Il ” 
I had rather my Ge A by che law, than 


mp fon ſhould be unlawfully borty 8 

Give me your pinion, wha part en 
EA ** may claim of the man's affe&ion 
Unrawrutntss, J. = * 


1. Contrariety to law ; ſtate of bei 
permitted. nnr 
If thoſe alledged teſtimonies of : 
deed concern the matter to ſuch EN in. 

A that which they ſhould infer were _ _ 
nejsSs | - 
ö - original reaſon of the unlawfulneſs 1 
is, that it carries with it an act of injuſtice — 8 
violation of the right of him to whom we be 


obliged to ſignify our minds, 8 pg 


x 


To UNLE'ARN. v. a. To forget. or dit 
. . Or * 
uſe, what has been learned. 8 ” 
Antiſthenes, being aſked of one, what learn;n 

was moſt neceſſary for man's life ? anſwered T 
unlearn that which is naught. 3 
This were to imply, that all books in being 
ſhould be deſtroyed; and that all the age ſhould 
take new pains to unlearn thoſe habits which have 
coſt them ſo much labour. Holder 
The government of the tongue is a piece of 
morality which ſober nature dictates, which yet 
our greateſt ſcholars have unlearnt. Decay of Piety, 
Some cyders have by art, or age, unlearn'd , 
Their genuine reliſh, and of ſundry wines 
Aſſum'd the flavour.  » Philips, 
What they thus learned from him in one way, 
they did not wnlearn again in another. Atterbury. 
A wicked man is not only obliged to learn to do 
well, but unlearn his former life, Roger:. 
UNLE'ARNED. adj. 


1. Ignorant ; not informed; not inſtructed. 
This ſelected piece, which you tranſlate, 
Foretells your ſtudies may communicate, 
From darker diale& of a ſtrange land, 
Wiſdom that here th' anlearn d ſhall u 

* 


nderſtand. 
| Da venant. 
And by ſucceſſion of unlearned times, 
As bards began, ſo monks rung on the chimes. 
Roſcommon, 
Some at the bar with ſubtilty defend | 
The cauſe of an unearned, noble friend. Dryden, 
Though «nlearned men well enough underſtood 
the words white and black, yet there were philoſo- 
phers found, who had ſubtlety enough to prove that 

white was black. | 3 Loc 

2. Not gained by ſtudy; not known. 
They learn mere words, or ſuch things chiefly 
as were better unlearned. Milton on Education, 


I will prove thoſe verſes to be very unearned, 

neither ſavouring of poetry, wit, or invention. 

Shakeſpeare, 

Un1e"aRNEDLY, adv. Ignorantly ; groſſ- 
ly. R 7 f 

He, in his epiſtle, plainly affirmeth, they think 
unlearnedly who are of another belief. 

| Biroun' Vulgar Errourts 

UnLE AVENED. adj. Not fermented; not 


mixed with fermenting matter. | 
They baked unleavened cakes of the dough, for 

it was not leavened. * Exodus, ii. 39. 
UnLe1SUREDNESS. 2. / Buſineſs ; want 


of time; want of leiſure. Not in uſe. 
My effay touching the ſcripture having been 
written partly in England, partly in another king- 
dom, it were ſtrange if there did not appear much 
unevenneſs, and if it did not betray the unleiſured- 
neſs of the wandering author. Boyle. 
UxIE“ss. conjund, Except; if not; ſup- 
poſing that not. 


Let us not ſay, we keep the commandments of 


1, In a manner coytrary to law or right. 


the one, when we break the commandments - 


; 


b. 
: K | | on. 
For ſure I am, winleſs I win in arms, | 

my ſtrength avail, unleſs by thee 
— 0d force I gain the victory. Dryden. 
Ide commendation of adverſaries is the greateſt 
triuwph of a writer, becauſe it never comes unleſs 


rted. | Dryden. 
* No poet ever ſweetly ſung, 
Unleſs he were, like Phebus, young ; 
Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, . 
Unleſs, like Venus, in her prime. Swift, 


adj. Not taught. | 
i The full ſum of 2 0 
1; an »n!eon'd girl, unſchool'd, unpractis d; 
* * ſhe is not yet ſo old 

But ſhe may learn. Shakeſpeare. 
Unte'rTERED, adj, Unlearned ; un- 


U ht. * 8 
oe the apoſtles of our Lord were ordained to 
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cepted, the reſt were unſchooled and unlettered 
men. Hooker. 
Such as the jocund flute, or gameſome pipe 
guts up among the looſe, unletter d hinds, 

Who thank the gods amiſs, Milton. 
Tb' unletter d Chriſtian, who believes in groſs, 
Plods on to heav*n, and ne'er is at a lofs. Dryd. 


UxLsVELLED., adj, Not laid even. 
All unlevell'd the gay garden lies. Tickel. 
Ux11n1'pinoUus.. adj. Not luſtful; pure 
from carnality. : 

In thoſe hearts | 
Love unlibidinous reign'd 3 nor jealouſy 
Was underſtood, the injur'd lover's hell. Milton 
Uxir'censED. adj, Having no regular 
permiſſion. | 


Aſk what boldneſs brought him hither 
Unlicenſed. Milton's Paradiſe Lot . 


Warn the thoughtleſs, ſelf-confiding train, 
No more, unlicens d, thus to brave the main. Pope. 
UnLr'cxeD. adj. Shapeleſs; not form- 
ed: from the opinion that the bear licks 
her young to ſhape. 

Shape my legs of an unequal fize, 

To diſyroportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or unlick'd bear-whelp. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe unlickt bear-whelps. Donne. 
Ihe bloody bear, an independent beaſt, 

Urlichd to form, in groans her hate expreſt. Dryd. 
Unl1caTED, adj, Not kindled; not 


There lay a log anligbied on the earth: 
For th' unborn chief the fatal ſiſters came, 


The ſacred wood, which on the altar lay, 
Untouch'd, unlighted glows. Prior. 


UnLi'cuTsOME. adj, Dark; gloomy; 
wanting light. 

5 Firſt the ſun, ä 
A mighty ſphere ! he fram'd, unlightſome firſt, 
Though of zthereal mould, Milton. 
UnLl1'ss. adj, 


1. Diſlimilar ; having no reſemblance. 
Where caſes are ſo unlike as theirs and ours, I 
ſee not how that which they did ſhould induce, 


So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 

Uniikez this harſh and rude, that ſmooth and fair. 
Denham. 

Unlike the niceneſs of our modern dames ; 


Our ideas, whilt we are awake, ſucceed one 


of a lanthor Ns 


alter the laws of heatheniſh religion, St. Paul ex- 
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+ Some the diſgrac'd, and ſome wich honours 


-— ....cromn'd; . | | 
| Unlike ſucceſſes equal merits found. Pope. 
2. Improbable ; unlikely ; not likely. 


Unleſs the ſtrentzth of heav'n, 1 you mean that? 4 lite 


To Rand excluded from Emilia's bam; UnfTAZLIHOOb. J n, J. [from unlikely.] 


And rais'd it up, and toſs'd it on the flame. Dryd. | 


much leſs inforce us to the ſame practice. Hooker. | 


Affected nymphs, with new affected names. Dryd. | 
another not much unlike the images in the infide | 
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Make not impoſſible that which but ſeems un- 


s * | Shakeſpeare. 
What befel the empire of Almaigne were not 
unlike to befal to Spain, if it ſhould break, Bacon, , 


UNnLikxELIiNEss, J Improbability. 
Ii boods and diſcouraging circumſtances imaginable z 
the builders holding the ſword in one hand, to 
defend the trowel working with the other. South. 
There are degrees herein, from the very neigh- 
beurhood of demonſtration, quite down to impro- 
bability and unlikelineſs, even to the confines of im- 
poſſibility. 6 Loche, 
UNLIKELY. adj. 


1. Improbable; not ſuch as can be rea- 
ſonably expected. hl 
A very unlikely envy the hath ſtumbled upon. 
| ets Sidney, 
2. Not promiſing any particular event. 
Effects are miraculous and ftrange, when they 
grow by unlikely means, Hooker. 
My advice and actions both have met 
Succeſs in things unlikely, Denham's Sopby, 
This collection we thought not only «n/ikely to 
reach the future, but unworthy of the preſent age. 
Swift. 
UNLIKELY. adv. Improbably, 
The pleaſures we are to enjoy in that conver- 
ſation, not unlikely may proceed from the diſcoye- 
ries each ſhall communicate to another, of God 
and nature, P 


UnLYxeENess. 2. / Diflimilitude ; want 


of reſemblance. 


Imitation pleaſes, becauſe it affords matter for 
enquiring into the truth or falſhood of imitation, 


- ginal, Dryden. 
UNLiYMITABLE. adj. | Admitting no 
bounds. | 
He tells us tis unlimited and unlimitable. Locke, 
UNLIMITED. adj. : 
1. Having no bounds ; having no limits. 
So unlimited is our impotence to recompenſe or 
repay God's dilection, that it fetters our very 
wiſhes, N Boyle. 
It is ſome pleaſure to a finite underſtanding, to 
view unlimited excellencies, which have no bounds, 
though it cannot comprehend them. Tillotſon. 
2. Undefined; not bounded by proper ex- 
ceptions. 


more prevail than unlimited generalities, becauſe 
of their plainneſs at the firſt fight; nothing leſs, 


are not ſafe to be truſted over far. 
3. Unconfined ; not reſtrained, 


1 Hooker. 


tongue, and an unguarded, unlimited will, we put 
upon the accounts of drunkenneſs. 


of mercy, as may deftroy his juſtice. Ropers. 

Huſbands are counſelled not to truſt too much 
to their wives' owning the doctrine of unlimited 
conjugal fidelity. Arbutbnat. 


out bounds. 2 
Many aſcribe too unlimitediy to the force of a 


> 


ſtreſs of whatſoever commiſſions they ſhall lay 
Decay of Piety, 
UnL1' NEAL. adj, Not coming in 


upon it. 
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The work was carried on, amidf all the wnlike- | 


by comparing its likeneſs or «nl/ikene/s with the ori- 


With groſs and popular capacities, nothing doth | 


with men of exact judgment, becauſe ſuch rules 


All the evils that can proceed from an untied | 


Taylor. | 
Aſcribe not unto God ſuch an unlimited exerciſe | 


Unit MITEDLY.adv. Boundleſsly; with- | 


good meanirſ;, to think that it. is able to bear the 


— 
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| About his neck 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf; 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd, 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly fol 
Seeing Orlando; it wnlink'd itſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
UnLi'quiriey. adj, Unmelted ; undiſ- 
ſolved. 

Theſe huge, unwieldy lumps remained in the 
melted matter rigid and unliquified, floating in it 
like cakes of ice in a river. Addiſon on Italy, 

To UnLO'aD. v. a. 


1. To diſburden; to exonerate ; to free 
from load. 
Like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death wnloadeth thee. Shak, Meaſe for Meaſc 
8 . . 
Vain man, forbear, of cares unload thy mind 5 * 
Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind, 
5 Cerec 
Some to unload the fertile branches run. 
2. To put off any thing burdetiſome. 
To you duke Humphry muſt unlozd his grief. 


| | 5 baleſpeare. 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great bur- 
then. | Shakeſpeare 


To UNLOCK. vv. 4a. 


1. To open what is ſhut with a lock, 
I have ſeen her anlock her cloſet, take forth pa- 


per. f Shakeſpeares 
She ſprings a light, 


. Unlecks the door, and, ent'ring out of breath, 
The dying ſaw, and inſtruments of death. Dryd. 
2. To open in general. | 
My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all unlck'd'to your occafions. 
| X Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
I yielded, and unlech'd her all my heart, 
Who, with a grain of manhood well reſoly'd, 
| Might eaſily have ſhook off all her ſnares, 7 
Sand is an advantage to cold clays, in that it 
warms them, and unlocks their binding qualities. 
| Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
A lixivium of quick-lime wnlocks the ſalts that 
are entangled in the viſcid juicesof ſome ſcorbutick 
perſons. h | Arbuthnct. 
Thy foreſts, Windſor! and thy green retreats 
Invite my lays. Be preſent, ſylvan maids ! 
Unlock your ſprings, and open all your ſhades. Pope. 


UnLo'cxED. adj. Not faſtened with a 


_ 


lock. 
UnLo'okED. adj. Unexpected; not 
UN Look ED for. F foreſeen. 


Vet perhaps had their number prevailed, if the- 
king of Pontus had not come unlooted for to their 


ſuccour. | Sidney. 
How much anleot'd for is this expedition 
Shakeſpeare, 


God, I pray him 
That none of you may live your natural age, 


But by ſome wnlook'd accident cut off. Shakeſpeare... 


*4 


Whatſoever is new is wnlcoked for; and ever it” 


mends ſome, and pares others. Bacon. 
From that high hope, to what relapſe 
Unlooked for are we fall'n! Paradiſe Reægained. 


Your affairs I have recommended to the king, 
but with «nlcoked ſucceſs, Denbam. 

Nor fame I flight, nor for her favours call; 
She comes unloot' d fer, if ſhe comes at all. Pope. 


To UN Loos E. v. a. To looſe. A word 


| the particle prefixed implying negation ; 
ſio that to zul, is properly to bind. 
York, unlooſe your long impriſon'd thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. Shake- 
The weak, wanton Cupid: ; 
N Shall from your neck unloeſe his am'rous fold; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, ; 


order of ſucceſſion. © 
They pat a barren ſcepter in my gripe, _ 
Thence to be wrench'd with an «nlineal hand, 


* 


— 
* 


Locke. | No ſon of mine ſucceeding» Shokgp. Macbeth. | 


Be ſhook. to air. 
Turn him to any cauſe of policy; _ 
The gordian knot of it he will unlcoſe,. 


Familiar as his garter. Win 


To Untrnx. wv. a. To untwiſt; to open. | 


Pape 


Mile 


perhaps barbarous and ungrammatical, 


\ 


Shakeſp. Troilus-and Creſſidas- - 
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T T' unlogſe this tied-up juſtice when you pleas d. 
Sbaleſp eure. 


* The latchet of his ſhoes I am not worthy to 
ſtoop down and unlegſe. Mart, i. 7. 
- He that ſhould ſpend all his time in tying in- 
. extricable knots, only to baffle the induſtry of thoſe 


that ſhould attempt to wnlooſe them, would be | 


thought not much to have ſerved his generation. 
we Decay of Pietys 
To Uxtoo'se. v. 2. To fall in pieces; 
do Tooſe all union and connexion, 
Without this virtue, the publick union muſt 
unloſe; the ſtrength decay; and the pleaſure grow 


faint, | Collier. 
- UnLo'saBLE. a4j. [A word rarely uſed.] 
Not to be loſt. 


Whatever may be ſaid of the un/oſab?e mobility 


. 


of atoms, yet divers parts of matter may com- 
poſe bodies that need no other cement to unite 
- **themn, than the juxta poſition and reſting together 
of their parts, whereby the air, and other fluids 
that might diſſipate them, are excluded. Boyle. 
UNd Lovzp. azj. Not loved. 
As love does not always reflect itſelf, Zelmane, 
though reaſon there was to love Palladius, yet could 
not ever perſuade her heart to yield with that pain 
to Palladius, as they feel, that feel unloved love. 


Sidney. | 


What though I be not fortunate 

But miſerable moſt, to love unlew'd ! Shakeſpeare. 
He was generally unloved, as a proud and ſuper- 

cilious perſon. Clarendon. 


UnLo'vELiNnEss. #. . Unamiableneſs; 


inability to create love. 

The old man, growing only in age and affection, 
followed his ſuit with all means of unhoneſt ſer- 
vants, large promiſes, and each thing eifſe that 
might help to countervail his own anlowvelineſs. 

| Sidney. 
UnLlo'velLy. adj. That cannot excite 
love. There ſeems by this word gene- 
rally more intended than barely nega- 
tion. See UNLOVELINESS. 5 
UNLOVIN OG. adj. Unkind; not fond. 
— Thou, bleſt with a goodly ſon, 
Didft yield conſent to difinherit him; 
Which argu'd thee a” moſt wnloving father, Shak. 
UnLu'cxILY. adv. Unfortunately; by 
ill luck. | 
Things have fallen out ſo unluckily, | 
That we have had no time to move our daughter. 
| : Shakeſp. 
An ant dropt «z/uckily into the water. L'Eftr. 
A fox unluckily eroſſing the road, drew off a con- 
fiderable detachment. Addiſon's Freebolder, 
UnLu'cky. adj. | 


1. Unfortunate ; producin 
This word 1s generally ak 
ſlightly vexatious. 

' You may make an experiment often, without 


unhappineſs. 
ed of accidents 


meeting with any of thoſe unlucly accidents which | 


make ſuch experiments miſcarry. | Boyle. 
2. Unhappy ; miſerable ; ſubje& to fre- 
quent misfortunes. 


Then ſhall I you recount a rueful caſe, 
Said he; the which with this unlucky eye 


I late beheld. Spenſer. 
3. Slightly miſchievous ; miſchievouſly 
_ waggiſh+ | 


His friendſhip is counterfeit, ſeldome to truſt ; 
His doings unluckie, and ever unjuſt. Tuſſcr. 

Why, cries an unlycky wag, a leſs bag might have 
ſerved. | L* Eftrange. 
There was a lad, th' wn{uckieft of his crew, | 
Was {till contriving ſomething bad, but new. King. 

4. Ul-omen*d ; inauſpicious. 
When I appear, fee you avoid the place, 


And haunt me not with that unlucky face. Dryd. | 


PnLu'sTrROVs. adj, Wanting ſplen- 
dour; wanting luſtre, ROY 
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Then glad myſelf with peeping in an eye, 

Baſe and wnluſtrous as the ſmoaky light 27 
That 's fed with Rinking tall w. _Shakeſpeare- 

To UnLu”Ts. v. 4. To ſeparate veſſels: 

cloſed with chymical cement. 

Our antimony thus handled, affordeth us an ounce | 

of ſulphur, of ſo ſulphureous a ſmell, that, upon the 
unluting the veſſels, it infected the room with a ſcarce 
ſupportable ſtink. ond : Boyle. 
UN MADE. adj. 


1. Not yet formed; not created. 
Thou waſt begot in Demogorgon's hall, 
And ſaw'ſt the ſecrets of the world unmade. Spenſ. 
Then might'ſt thou tear thy hair, 4 
And fall upon the ground as I do now, | 
Taking the meaſure of an unmade grave. Shakdſp. 
2. Deprived of form or qualities. | 
The firſt earth was perfectly unmade again, taken 
all to pieces, and framed a-new. "TER 
| Wordward's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. Omitted to be made. | 
You may the world of more defects upbraid, 
That other works by nature are unmade 
That ſhe did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. : Blackmore. 
UnMa"tMED. adj. Not deprived of any 


eſſential part. 
An interpreter ſhould give his author entire and 
unmaimed ; the dition and the verſification only 


ü 


— 


UnmMa'KABLE. adj. Not poſſible to be 
made, 


are alſo unmakable by any but a divine power. 
| Greev's Coſmologia. 
To UN MARKE. va. To N of for- 
mer qualities before poſſeſſed. To de- 


prive of form or being. 

They 've made themſelves, and their fitneſs now 
Does unmake you. 914 rect Macbeth. 
| God does not make or unmake 
periments. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Empire ! thou poor and deſpicable thing, 
When ſuch as theſe make, or unmakea king. Dryd. 

Bring this guide of the light within to the trial ; 
God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake 
the man. Locke. 


To UnMAaA'N. v. a. 


1. To deprive of the conſtituent qualities | 


of a human being, as reaſon. | 
What, quite unmann'd in folly ? Shak. Macbeth. 
Groſs errors unman, and ſtrip them of the very 

principles of reaſon and ſober diſcourſe. South, 


2. To emaſculate. 


3. To break into irreſolution ; to deject. 
Her clamours pierce the Trojans” ears, 
Unman their courage, and augment their fears. 
Dryden. 
Ulyſſes veil'd his penfive head; 
Again unmann'd, a ſhower of ſorrows ſhed, Pope. 
UnMAa"NAGEABLE. adj, 


1. Not manageable ; not eaſily governed. 
They ' judge every thing by models of their 
own, and thus are rendered manageable by any 
authority but that of abſolute dominion. Glanv. 
None can be concluded anmanageable by the 
milder methods of government, till they have been 
thoroughly tried upen him; and if they will not 
prevail, we make noexcuſes for the obſtinate. Locke. 
2. Not eaſily wielded. 850 ö 


UNMANAGED. adj. 


1. Not broken by horſemanſhip. 

Like colts, or unmanaged horſes, we ſtart at dead ; 
bones and lifeleſs blocks; Taytor's Rule of Liv. Holy. 
2. Not tutored ; not educated. FRET, 

Savage princes flaſh out ſometimes into an irre- 

gular greatneſs of thought, and betray, in their ac- 
tions, an unguided force, and unmanaged virtue. 


Felton on the Claſſicks. 
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| 2. Unſuitable to a man ; 


are his proper province. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. | 


If the principles of bodies are unalterable, they 


ings, to try ex- 


Unnau NERLY., adv. Uncivilly. 


Ns PI 
SS 
» * 
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1. Unbecoming a human being, 
a It is ſtrange to ſee the unmaniike cruelty of 
kind, who, not content with their tyrannou oY 
tion, to have brought the others“ v; men 
under them, think their 
out doing injury to them. | 
Where the act is anmanly, expeQati 
b contradictious to the . Yon 


we ought never to entertain. Collier againſt 590. 


| By the greatneſs of the it was 
| a 2h though it was a es anti 


voice of 


de, foto 
, New cuſtoms, Sidney, 
Thovgh — ſo ridiculous, 
ay, let chem be unmani are , 
This is In thee a . — 2 4. That, 
5 poor ene, F STR ſprung : 
rom change of fortun Shake p 
My rvieads, lenadle, Nene: Timm, 
Unmanly, ignominious, infamous, Milt, 4 onif 
Unmanly dread invades the French aftony þ er. 
And ftreight their uſeleſs arms they quit. Phi: | 
Think not thy friend can ever feel the ſoft 
| Unmanly warmth and tenderneſs of love. Addifen, 
UnMA"NNERED. adj, Rude; brutal ; 
| uncivil. * tv 
You have a ſlanderous, beaſtly, unwaſh'g 
In your rude mouth, and favouring yourſelf, 
Unmanner d lord. Ben Fonſon's Catiline 
If your barking dog diſturb her eaſe, ; 
Th' unmanner'd malefactor is arraign'd. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
UNnMA'NNERLINESS. #. /. Breach of ci. 
vility ; ill behaviour, 
A ſort of unmannerlineſs is apt to grow up with 
| young people, if not early reſtrained ; and that is 
a forwardneſs to interrupt others ſpeaking, 
. bY Locke on Education, 
UnMA'NNERLY.: adj. III-bred; not ci- 
vil; not complaiſant. 
ä Sweetheart, 
I were unmannerly to take you out, 
And not to kiſs yous Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII, 
He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a ſlovenly, unhandſome corſe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. Shak. Henry IV, 
He will prove the weeping philoſopher when he 
grows old, being ſo full of unmannerly ſadneſs in his 


outh. ; Shakeſpeare. 
Bare-faced ribaldry is both anmannerly in itſelf, 
and fulſome to the reader, Dryden. 


A divine, dares hardly ſhew his perſon among fine 
gentlemen ; or, if he fall into ſuch company, he is 
in continual apprehenſion, that ſome pert man of 
pleaſure ſhould break an unmannerly jeſt, and ren- 
der him ridiculous. Swift, 


Forgive me, 


If1 have us'd myſelf unmannerly. Shakeſpeare. 


UN MANUTRED. adj, Not cultivated. 
The land, 
In antique times, was ſavage wilderneſs ; 
Unpeopled, unmanur'd, unprov'd, unprais'd. Spenſ. 
UN MARK ED. adj. Not obſerved; not 


re garded. 
1 got a time, unmarked by any, to ſteal away, 
I cared not whither, ſo 1 might eſcape them. Sid. 
This place unmark'd, though oft I walk'd the 


green, 

In all my progreis I had never ſeen. Dryden, 
Entring at the gate, conceal'd in clouds, 

He mix'd, unmark'd, among the buſy throng, 

Borne by the tide, and paſs d unſeen along. Dryd. 

Umar bd, unhonour'd at a monarch's gate. Pope. 


UxMAR RIED. adj, Having no huſband, 
or no wife, _ | 
Unmarried men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, beſt 


ſervants, but not always beſt ſubjects, for 2 
8 light 8 run away. Huſbande 
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1 UnMA SK. V. 4. 
1. To ſtrip of a mat. 1, 
ſtrip of an * * 


To 
. with full cups 


Though in Greek or Latin they amule us, yet 


ſoul. 


a tranſlation unmaſks them, whereby the cheat is 
tranſparent» Glanville. 
9 UnMa'sK. w. 2. To put off the maſk. 


My huſband bids me; now I will unmaſk. 
This is that face was worth the looking on. Shak. 
Unuma'sKED. adj. Naked; open to the 
view. ö : 
O, I am yet to learn a ſtateſman's art; 
My kindneſs and my hate unmaſk'd I wear, 
For friends to truſt, and enemies to fear. Dryden. 
UxMAa'STERABLE. adj, Unconquerable ; 
not to be ſubdued. | 
The fztor is unmaſterable by the natural heat of 
man; not to be dulcified by concoCtion, beyond 
unſavoury condition. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


UxMASTERED. adj. 
1. Not ſubdued. 


2, Not conquerable. | 
Weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, if you 
Or loſe your heart, or your chaſte treaſure open 
To his unmafter'd importunity. 
He cannot his unmaſter d grief ſuſtain, 


But yields to rage, to madneſs and diſdain. Dryd. |: 


UnMa"TCHABLE. adj. Unparalleled ; 


unequalled. 
The ſoul of Chriſt, that ſaw in this life the face 


of God, was, through fo viſible preſence of Deity, 


filled with all manner of graces and virtues in that 
unmatchable degree of perfection; for which, of 
him we read it written, that God with the oil 
of gladneſs anointed him. | Hooker, 
England breeds very valiant” creatures; their 
maſtiffs are of unmatchable courage. Shak, Hen. V. 
Uxuma"TCHED. adj, Matchleſs; having 
no match, or equal, capt 
That glorious day, which two ſuch navies ſaw, 
As each, unmatch'd, might to the world give law ; 
Neptune, yet doubtful whom he ſhould obey, 
Held to them both the trident of the ſea. Dryden. 


UxMEANnING. adj. Expreſſing no mean- 
ing ; having no meaning. 
With round, anmeaning face. 
UnME"anT. adj. Not intended. 


The flying ſpear was after Ilus ſent ; 
But Rhætus happen'd on a death unmeant. Dryd. 


UxME"ASURABLE. adj. Boundleſs ; un- 
bounded, g 


Pope. 


Common mother! thou 
Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt 
Teems and feeds all. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
You preſerved the luſtre of that noble family, 
. ys unmeaſurable profuſion of anceſtors had 
eclipſed, 


Uxux'asuRED. adj. 
1. Immenſe; infinite. 

Does the ſun dread th? imaginary ſign, 
Nor farther yet in liquid æther roll, | 
Till he has gain'd ſome unfrequented place, 
Loſt to the world, in vaſt, unmeaſur'd ſpace ? 

wor | Blackmore. 
* meaſured; plentiful beyond mea- 
ure, 

From him all perfect good, wnmeaſur'd out, de- 

: ſcends. Milton. 
UxMe"DbLED with, 
not altered. | 

The flood-gate is opened and cloſed for fix days, 
continuing other ten days wnmeddled with. Carexw. 

'NME DITATED., adi. 
vious thought. | 

Nor k Neither various ſtyle, | 
of oly rapture, wanted they, to praiſe 


„ 


%, 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
1 


Swift, 


adj. Not touched ; | 


Not formed by pre- 
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not worthy, 
Madam was young, unmeet the rule of ſway. . 


I am unmeet ; | 
For I cannot flatter thee in pride. Shakeſpeare. 
| | O my father! 
Prove you that any man with me convers'd 
At hours unmeet, refuſe me, hate me. Shakeſpeare. 
Alack ! my hand is ſworn 
Ne'er A thee from thy thorn; 
| Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet, 
Youth fo apt to pluck a ſweet. 
4 Its fellowſhip unmeet for thee, 
j Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould'ft diſlike. 
N Milton. 
That muſe deſires the laſt, the loweſt place, 
Who, though unmeet, yet touch'd the trembling 
| ftring ' ; 
For the fair fame of Anne. 
UNME'LLOWED. adj. Not fully ripened. 
His years but young, but his experience old; 
His head anmellow'd, but his judgment ripe. Shak. 
UnME'LTED. adj. Undiſſolved by heat. 
| Snow on ZEtna does unmelred lie, 
Whence rowling flames and ſcatter'd cinders fly. 


* 


Shakeſpeare. 


UnMmE'NTIONED. aj. 
named. 
They left nat any error in government unmen- 


tioned or unpreſſed, with the ſharpeſt and moſt pa- 
thetical expreſſions. Clarendon. 


Oh let me here fink down 
Into my grave; wnmention'd and unmourn'd ! 
| Scuthern. 
UnME'RCHANTABLE. adj, Unſaleable ; 
not vendible. 
They feed on ſalt, unmerchantable pilchard. 
Carew. 


Not told.; not 


* 


UnME'RCIFUL. adj. 


1. Cruel; ſevere; inclement. 
For the humbling of this unmerciful pride in 
the eagle, providence has found out a way. L'Eftr. 
The pleaſant luſtre of flame delights children at 
firſt ; but when experience has convinced them, 
by the exquiſite pain it has put them to, how 
cruel and unmerciful it is, they are afraid to touch 
w_ Locke. 
Whatſoever doctrine repreſents God as unjuſt 
and unmerciful, cannot be from God, becaute it 
ſubverts the very foundation of religion, Rogers. 


2. Unconſcionable ; exorbitant, 


ſubje& was daily moleſted, but unmerciful demands 
were made of his applauſe. Pope. 


UnMERCIFULLY. adw. 
cy; without tenderneſs. 


A little warm fellow fell moſt unmercifully upon 
his Gallick majeſty. Addiſon. 


UxMERCITUILN ESS. 2. / Inclemency ; 
cruelty; want of tenderneſs. 


Conſider the rules of friendſhip, leſt juſtice turn 
into unmercifulneſs. Tayler's Rule of Living Holy. 


Not in uſe. 


TY Your love deſerves my thanks; but my deſert, 


 Unmeritable, ſhuns your high requeſt. Shakeſpeare. 


UXME'RITED. adj. Not deſerved ; not 
obtained otherwiſe than by favour. 
This day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt, 

Favour ummerited by me, who ſought 
Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. Milton. 
| A tottering pinnacle unmerited greatneſs is. 
| © Gov. of Tongue. 
UnME"RITEDNESS. 2. /. State of being 
undeſerved. | 
As to the,freeneſs or unmeritedneſs of God's 


| | love; we need but conſider, that we ſo little could 


at firſt deſerve his love, that he loved us even be- 
fore we had a being. Boyle. 


Their Maker, in fit firains pronounc'd,' or ſung | 
Unmeditated. om Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
UnME'ET. adj. Not fit; not proper; 


S ͤpenſer. 


Prior. 


Waller. 


Not only the peace of the honeſt, unwriting 


Without mer- 


UnME"RITABLE. adj. Having no deſert. | 
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Unur'izzd, adj. Not milked. * 


The ewes fill folded with diſtended thighs, 
Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diſtreſsful criess Pope. 


| UnwrnDeD. adj, Not heeded ; not re- 


garded. 
He was 
A poor, unminded outlaw, ſneaking home; 
My father gave him welcome to the ſhore, Shak, 
He after Eve ſeduc'd, anminded, ſlunk 
Milton. 


Into the wood. 
UnmMr'nDeul. adj. Not heedful ; not 


regardful-; neghgent ; inattentive. 
Worldly wights in place 
Leave off their work, unmindful of this la w-, 
To gaze on them. ; Spenſer. 
| I ſhall let you ſer, that Jam not unmindful of 
the things you would have me remember. Boyle, 
| Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all gold; 
Who always vacant, always amiable, 


Hopes thee ; of flattering gales 
» Unmindful. 


the 4 


Milton, 
Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives, 

After this mortal change, to her true ſeryants, 

Amongſt the enthroried gods on ſainted ſeats. 


K Milton. 
He, not anmindful of his uſual art, 
Firſt in diſſembled fire attempts to part; 
Then roaring beaſts he tries. Dryden's Virgil. 


When thoſe who diſlike the conſtitution, are fo 
very zealous in their offers for. the ſervice of their 
country, they are not wholly unmindful of their 
party, or themſe!ves. S<vift. 

ToUnM1'NGLE. v. a. To ſeparate things 
mixed. 

It will unmingle the wine from the water; the 
wine aſcending, and the water deſcending. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
UnMI'NGLEABLE. adj, Not ſuſceptive 
of mixture. Not uſed. 4 

The ſulphur of the concrete loſes by the fer- 
mentation, the property of oil being unmingleable 
with water, "mh Boyle. 

The unmingleable liquors retain their diſtinct 
ſurfaces. of rh Bœyle. 


_— 


by any thing mingled, 

As eaſy may'ſt thou fall 
48 © drop of water'in the breaking gulph, 
And take unmingled thence your drop again, 
Without addition or diminiſhing. Shakeſpeare, 

Springs on high hills are pure and unming/ed. , 

d Bacon. 
| His cup is full of pure and unmingled ſorrow. 


Taylor. 
Ve'ſſels of unmingled wine, 

Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine. Pope. 

UN MT RT. adj. Not fouled with dirt. 

Paſs, with ſafe, unmiry feet, 

Where the rais'd pavement leads athwart the _ 
SATA ay. 

UnmM1'TIGATED. adj. Not ſoftened. 
With publick accuſation, uncovered ſlander, un- 
mitigated rancour. Shakeſpeare's Much Ado. 
UnmwrxXED.1 adj. Not mingled with any 
Unm1'xT. I thing; pure; not corrupted 

by additions. 

Thy commandment all alone ſhall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix d with baſer matter. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

It exhibits a mixture of new. conceits and old; 
whereas the inſtauration gives the new, unmixed 
otherwiſe than with ſome little aſperſion of the old, 

2 Bacon, 

Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt 
With «nmix*d joy, uninterrupted reſt. Roſcommons 

What is glory but the blaze of fame, 


2 


Thy Arethuſan ſtream remains unſoil'd; 5 
Unmixt-with foreign filth, and undefil'd. Dryden. 
Together out they fly. - * * 

Inſeparable now, the truth and lie: 
And this or that anmixt no mortal car 


„ 


* ” 


UnmM1NGLED: adj. Pure; not vitiated 


% 


* 


* 


2 * 
{ball find. "a" 
4 Poe & 
1 . 1 | 
| UNMOAN AD. 


The people's praiſe, if always praiſe wnmixt ? Milt. 
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' Unwmo"aneD. adj, Not lamented. 2. Having no power to raiſe the paſſions 3 UH CA. adj... Not to be paſſed 
„ Fatherleſs diftreſs was left wnmoar'd ; unaffecting. I by vellels, not to be navigated. : 
P + Your widow dolours likewiſe be unwept. Shaleſp. Y UN MO Ul. Ih v. 4. To change as to Pindat's unnavigabie ſong 
Unmo1'sT. . Not wet. I the forts: | Like a ſwift ſtream from/mountains pours along, 
Volatile Hermes, fluid and unmoiſt, Its pleaſi iſon 7 | 2 | FM 
Mounts on the wings of air. Philips. | The viſage quite transforms of Pim that drinks, I . the depths of eloquence have 2 
DUN Mof'esrEN ED. &dj. Not made wet. And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt Let 8 Alle ue 8 drown'd, Dryden, 
The incident light that meets with a groſſer li- Fixes inſtead, wnmoulding reaſon's mintage, The helm let litick 8 et wiſdom lend; 
nor, will have its beams more or leſs interrupt- Character'd in the face. Milton. 0 Pertence guide: 
quor, 0 P Y ſ h Wb 
* . et ceaſe to hope thy ſhort-liv'd bark ſhall ;; 
, edly reflected, than they would be if the body had} UnMo'ur NED. adj. Not lamented ; not] Down ſpreading fate's un N oh 
been W err | ; Boyle. deplored. | The Indian ſeas were believed to be Pe * — 
UnmMore'sTED. adj, Free from diſturb- | O let me here fink down | 4 4 
-ance ; free from external troubles. - | Into my grave unmention'd and unmourn'd. UNNECESSARILY, adv. With c 
— tx Cleopatra was read o'er, N . | p ſity; without need ; needlefsly. Ry 
While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, To Us MU'FFLE. v. 42. To put off a —_— To abrogate, without eee of 2 0 
That teach one to deny one's ſelf, 1 vering from the face. | | thereby arifing, had been to alter — elt harm 
1 | Stood unmoleſted on the ſhelf. Prior. Unmuffe, ye faint ſtars! and thou, fair moon, their judgment, the antient N iy, in 
| The fowls of the air, and the beaſts of the field, That wont'ſ to love the traveller's benizon, the whole church. 85 * of 
are ſupplied with every thing, unmoleſted by hopes Stoop thy pale viſage through an amber cloud, RS. highly imprudent in the greateſt f "ter, 
'or fears. Rogers. And difinherit chaos, that reigns here unneceſſarily to provoke th S + 
| ly to p e the meaneſt. L' Eſtrange 
Safe on my ſhore each anmoleſted ſwain ; In double night, of darkneſs and of ſhades. Milt. | Theſe words come in without * ck, b 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded ” Pop | Unmvu'siCaL. adj. Not harmonious ; not | with the ſtory, and conſequently unneceſarily, £ 
| Cs k 
X er pleafing by ſound, ; 2M roome, 
To Un MO OR. V. a. i Let argument bear no unmuſical ſound, UN NE CESSARINESS. n. /. Needleſſneſs. 
1. To looſe from land, by takin the Nor jars interpoſe, ſacred friendſhip to grieve. 1 Theſe are ſuch extremes as afford no mids! 
* g up J rp ptog | dle for 
anchors. Ben Jonſon. induſtry to exiſt, hope being equally out-dated by 
We with the riſing morn our ſhips unmoor'd, . -One man's ambition wants ſatisfaction, an- the deſperateneſs or unneceſſarineſs of an undertaking, 
And brought our captives and our ſtores aboard. other's avarice, a third's ſpleen ; and this diſcord = Decay of Piety, 
| ; | Pope. makes up the very unmuſical — of our —2 UN NR CESSARY, adj, Needleſs 3 not 
2. Prior ſeems to have taken it for caſting | ,."** | 92 K Wanted; uſeleſs. ä 
1 | To Unmu"zzZLE. v. a. To looſe from a The doing of things nenecefſory, is many time 
Soon as the Britiſh ſhips wnmoor, muzzle. 2 | the cauſe why the moſt neceſſary are not done. 
And jolly long-boat rows to ſhore. Prior. — PALL For Ho IE ye Hasler. 
Vadis aaf 125g. ad, Unturored by mo.] At bed nb mine geld ebe, Thou whoreſn 265 thou tf, 
rality. f 1 Thy tyrannous heart can think ? Let brave ſpirits, fitted for command by ſea or 
Pw is I as the mark of a ou and U F 3 Te E Night. land, not be laid by as perſons unneceſſary for the 
.. orris. | UNNAMED. adj. Not mentioned. ame. Bacon, 
Unmo'rTGAGED. adj. Not mortgaged. Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, Lay that unneceſſary fear afide z 
Is there one God unſworn to my deſtruction? I Unnam'd in heavin. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Mine be the care new people to provide. Dryden. 
The leaſt unmortgag*d hope? for, if there be, UN NATURAL. adj. | | Unneceſſary coinage, as well as unneceſſary revival 
Methinks I cannot fall. 3 All fer Love. | x Contrary to the laws of nature; con- of words, runs into affectation; a fault to be 
This he has repeated ſo often, that at preſent ch N avoided on either hand, i Dinden. 
there is ſcarce a ſingle gabel unmortgaged. trary to the common inſtincts. They did not only ſhun perſecution, but affirmed 
| | Addiſon on Italy. Mu be of fork ”"—_ 22 that it was unneceſſary for their followers 3 od bear 
, . | uit be Of ſuch unnatural degree, their religion through ſuch fiery trials. iſen. 
UnMORTIFIED, adj - Not ſubdued by That monſters it. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. U Fo e; :.4;. Not kind: = 
| ſorrow and ſeverities. People of weak heads on the one hand, and KNELGEBOURK 11. 1 bbou . 
If our conſcience reproach us with unmzrtified | vile affections on the other, have made an unnatu- ſuitable to the duties of a neiguabour. 
fin, our hope is the hope of an hypocrite. Rogers. | ral divorce between being wiſe and good. | Parnaſſus is but a barren r and 1 in- 
UN MOVEABLE. adj. Such as cannot be! .: Glanville's Scepfis. | habitants malte it more fo by their a 
——_— Joo . *Tis irreverent and unnatural, to ſcoff at che deportment. | 3 
Wherein conſiſt the reciſe and unmoveable boun- infirmibes of old age. TL Efrrange. | Un net GHBOURLY, adv. In a manner 
3 — a Lock 2. 2 without the affections implanted not ſuitable to a 2 5 tg ma- 
n 7 | y nature, levolence ; with mutual miſchief. 
Fae VES. Wn. ; 4 a Rome, whoſe grati tude Theſe 2 Chriſtian armies might combine 
I, Not put out one Place into another.] Tow'rds her deſerving children is enroll'd The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
; Vipers that do fly ; In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam, And not to ſpend it ſo unneigbhourly. Sbabeſpeare. 
The light, oft under unmov'd ſtalls * a Should now eat up her own, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. UnNE RVATE. adj Weak; feeble. A 
| ay's Virgil. If the tyrant we is. F 
Bah Nor winds, nor winter's rage . $4 2 To a ſon ſo noble, ben | bad word. — E. 
His bulky body, but-unmov d he grows. Dryden. | What will he be to us? Denham's Sophy. | Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Muſzus; 
Cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame ſquares of the Forced : n t ble to the real tate but abject, unnerwate, and unharmonious in Homer. 
cheſs- board, we ſay they are all in the ſame place, * j Wei anal | Bram. 


or unmoved ; though, perhaps, the cheſs- board hath of perſons or things; not repreſenting Ty UnnzRVE. . a. To weaken; to 


been carried out of one room into another. Locke, | nature. feebl 
2. Not changed in reſolution. They admire only glittering trifles, that in a 3 e. te often fo minute and full of cir- 
| Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 1 ſerious poem are nauſeous, becauſe they are un- Ine 2 5 they weaken and umnerve bis verſe 
* | Unſhaken, unſeduc'd. Milton, | Tatural. Would any man, who is ready to die for cumſtances, that they Addiſmns 


| . love, deſcribe his paſſion like Narciſſus? Dryden. We . x 
3. Not affected; not touched with any ] 5 an heroic A two kinds of or are | UNNE"RVED-. adj. Weak ; feeble. 


k "0 7 ide; 
paſſion. carefully to be avoided; the firſt, are ſuch as are Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in 17 0 z n 
Cæſar, the world's great maſter and his own, affected and unnatural; the ſecond, ſuch as are | But with the whiff and wind o : 1s e Hamlet. 
Unmow'd, ſuperior fill in every ſtate, 1 mean and vulgar. Addiſon. The »nnerv'd father falls. Sha! elpe 4 
And ſcarce deteſted in his country's fate. Pope. UN NATURALLT. adv. In oppoſition tolUnnz'Ta. adv. [This is from un * 
++ Unaltered by PEO nature. | Un NE THES. eað, Saxon, eaſy 4 
"Tha... MES” : meant to meet All the world have been frighted with an appa- ought therefore to be written aue“ 
| My face with face unmov d, and eyes unwet. Dryd. { rition of their own fancy, or they have moſt unna- 8 2 « hardly - not without difficulty. 
® 4 Unwmo'vins. adj. | turally conſpired to cozen themſelves. Tillotſon, Obſol 1 Fon 
&. Having no motion. UNNATURALN ESS. 2. J. Contrariety to Diggon, I am fo ftiffe and ſtanke, 
OS The celeſtial bodies, without impulſe, had con- nature. | TED That a A I may ſtand any more; 
* be tinued unactive, unmoving heaps of matte. The God which is the God of nature doth never | And how the weſtern wind bloweth ſore, Spenſer 
+ \ Cheyne $ Phbilsſophical Principles. 1 te ach unnaturalneſi. Sidney. Beating the wither'd leaf from the WA ſhepherd 
+ | **& | 
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winter's waſteful ſpight was almoſt ſpent, 


Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent 
22 chey ware and feeble in the fold, - , 


That now unnethex their feet could em uphold. 
Un 1 adj. Mean; ignominious ; 
— e. _—_— 
| ffen tation 
T 1 Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Uzxo'TED. 0 1 
1. Not obſerved; not regarded; not heeded. 


| They may jeſt, 
Till their own ſcorn return to them unnoted. Shak. 
He drew his ſeat familiar to her fide, 
Far from the ſuitor train, a brutal crowd; 
Where the free gueſt unnoted might relate, 
If haply conſcious of his father's fate. Pope. 
2, Not honoured. . -_ 
A ſhameful fate now. hides my hopeleſs head, 
Unwept, unnoted, and for ever dead. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Uxxu"MBERED-. 4d}. Innumerable. 
The ſkies are painted with unnumber d ſparks; 
They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine. Shak. 
Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and diſeaſes, 
and our minds the - hives of unnumbered cares and 
paſſions. Raleigh. 
Of various forms, uznumber*d ſpectres, more 
Centaurs, and double ſhapes, beſiege the door. 
DID? _ _ Drygen. 
Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes appears ; 
Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites 
With ſtars unnumber d. 
UxoBe'YED. adj, Not obeyed. 
Not leave 
Unworſhipp'd, wnobey*d, the throne ſupreme. Milt 
UnoBJE"CTED.. adj. 
fault, or contrary argument. 
What will he leave anobjected to Luther, when 
he makes it his crime that he defied the devil? 
Atterbury. 
Uxopxo'xiovs. adj, Not liable; not 
expoſed to any hurt. 
So uncbnoxiaus now, ſhe hath buried both; 
For none to death fins, that to fin is loth. Donne 
| In fight they ſtood 
Unwearicd, anchnoxious to be pain'd. | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
UxoBsE"QUIOUSNESS.. 2. /. Incompli- 
ance; diſobedience. 
They make one man's particular failings con- 
fining laws to others; and convey them as ſuch to 
their ſucceeders, who are bold to miſname all un- 
eb/equicuſneſs to their incogitancy, preſumption. 
| Y Brown's Vulgar Erreours. 
UnoBsE RVABLE, adj, Not to be ob- 


ſerved ; not diſcoverable. 


* 


A piece of glaſs reduced to powder, the ſame | 


which, when entire, freely tranſmitted the beams 
of light, acquiring by contufion a multitude of 
minute ſurfaces, reflects, in a confuſed manner, 
little and fingly unobſervable images of the lucid 
body, that from a diaphanous it degenerates into a 
white body. Boyle on Colours. 

Uxonset'RvantT. adj. | 

1. Not obſequious, 

2, Not attentive. 


The un»bſervant multitude may have ſome gene- 

ral, confuſed apprehenſions of a beauty, that gilds 

| the outſide frame of the univerſe. Glanville. 
UxoBsz"avep. adj. Not regarded; not 


attended to; not heeded ; not minded. 
The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid 

body, which is the principal cauſe of violent mo- 

don, though uncbſerved, paſſeth without ſound. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
They the Son of God, our Saviour a 


Sung victor; and from heavenly feaſt refreſh'd,  *' 


Brought on his way with joy : 8 
; y with joy: he, znobſery'd 
Home to his mother's houſe orivate — — Mite. 
Every unwonted meteor js portentous, and the 
appearance of any unobſerved ſtar, ſome divine pro- 


gnoſtick, illes 
Vol. II. es : 


Prior. 


Not charged as a 


That in Hibernian vales 


| 


| 


' 
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Such was the Boyne, a poor, inglorious ſtream, 
ſcurely ſtray' d, 

And, unobſery'd, in wild meanders play d. Addiſon. 
Had I erred in this caſe, it had been a well- 
meant miſtake, and might have paſſed unobſerved. 
| : Atterbury. 
UNosszTRvixd. 44%. Inattentive; not 
His ſimilitudes are not placed, as our wnobſerving 


|  criticks tell us, in the heat of any action; but 
commonly in its declining. © - Dryden. 
UnonsTRuU'cTED. adj, Not hindered ; 
not ſtopped. Nn 
Unobſtrufted matter flies away, 
Ranges the void, and knows not where to ſtay. 
| | OUR? © he Blackmore. 
UnomsTRUCTIVE. adj. Not raiſing any 
obſtacle.  ' 1 


Why ſhould he halt at either ſtation? why 
Not forward run in unobſtruftive ſky ? Blackmore. 
UnoBTA'INED. , adj. Not gained; not 
acquired, | | 
As the will doth now work upon that obje& by 
deſire, which is motion towards the end, as yet 
unobtained ; fo likewiſe, upon the ſame h ter 
received, it ſhall work alſo by love. Hooker. 
Uno'sy1ious. adj. Not readily occurring. 
Of all the metals, not any ſo conſtantly diſcloſeth 
its unobvious colour, as copper. Boyle on Colours. 
Uno'ccvuyier. adj, Unpoſſeſſed. 
If we ſhall diſcover further to the north pole, 


we ſhall find all that tract not to be vain, uſeleſs, 
or unoccupied. | Ray. 


ſories, then unoccupied by external impreſſions. 
| __ Grew's Coſmologia. 
Unorre'nDING. adj. 
1. Harmleſs ; innocent. 
Thy unoffending life I could not fave 
Nor weeping could I follow to thy grave. Dryden. 
2. Sinleſs ; pure from fault. | 
If thoſe holy and uneffending ſpirits, the angels, 
veil their faces before the throne of his majeſty ; 
with what awe ſhould we, finful duſt and aſhes, ap- 


proach that infinite power we have ſo grievouſly 
offended ! | | Rogers. 


Uno'FFERED, adj. Not propoſed to ac- | 


ceptance. | 

For the ſad buſineſs of Ireland he could not 
expreſs a greater ſenſe, there being nothing left on 
his part uneffcred or undone. Clarendon. 


To Uno'ti. v. 42. To free from oil. 


— A tight maid, ere he for wine can aſk, 
Gueſſes his meaning, and unoils the flaſk. Dryden. 


Uno'rexI1NG. adj. Not opening. 
Benighted wanderers, the foreſt o'er, 
Curſe the ſav'd candle, and unapening door. Pope. 


Uno'rERATIVE. adj. Producing no ef- 
fects. | 
The wiſhing of a thing is not properly the wil- 
ling of it, but an imperfect velleity ; and imports 
no more than an idle, unoperative complacency in 
the end, with a direct abhorrence of the means. 
South, 


| Unoypo'seD. adj. Not encountered by 


any hoſtility or obſtruction. 


The fancy hath power to create them in the ſen- 


Proud, art thou met? thy hope was to havereach'd 


The height of thy aſpiring, * 

The throne of God unguarded. Milton's Par. Left. 
To every nobler portion of the town ' 

The curling billows roll their reſtleſs tide : 
In parties now they ſtruggle up and down, 

As armies, m—_— for prey divide. Dryden. 
The people like a headlong torrent go, 

And every dam they break or overflow : 

But znoppos'd they either loſe their force, 

Or wind in volumes to their former courſe. Dryden. 


Uno"RDERLY. adj. Diſordered; irre- 


gular, | 
Since ſome ceremonies muſt be uſed, every man 


' 


. 


 , would be che iſſue, but infinite diſtracion and un- 

.- orderly confuſion in the church? Sanden ſen. 

 Uno'tDinary. adj, Uncommon; unu- 
\ ſual. Not uſed. — 


I do not know how they can be excuſed from 
murder, who kill monſtrous births, becauſe of an 
wnordinary ſhape, without knowing whether they 
have a rational ſoul or no. ; Locke. 
Uno'RGANIZED, adj. Having no parts 
\ Inſtrumental to the nouriſhment ot the 
It is impoſſible for any organ to regulate itſelf: 
much leſs may we refer this regulation to the ani- 
mal ſpirits, an unorganized fluid. Grew's Coſmologia. 
 Unor1'cinarl. adj. Having no birth; 
Unori'cinaTeD. | ungenerated. 
I toil'd out my uncouth pailage, forc'd to ride 
Th' untractable abyſs, plung'd in the womb 
Of unoriginal night, and chaos wild. 
Miton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In ſcripture, Jehovah ſignifies, that God is un- 
derived, wnoriginated, and ſelf- exiſtent. 
: Stephens's Sermons. 


Not holding pure 


Uno'sTaoDOX. adj. 
doctrine. 

A fat benefice became a crime againſt its in- 
cumbent; and he was ſure to be unorthodox that was 
worth the plundering. Decay of Piety. 

Uno'wep. adj. Having no owner. 
| England now is left 
To tug and ſcramble, and to part by th' teeth 


— 


UNOWNED. adj. 
1. Having no owner. 


2. Not acknowledged; not claimed. 

Of night or lonelineſs it recks me not; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Leſt ſome ill- greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Of our wnowned ſiſter. Milton. 

O happy, «unown'd youths ! your limbs can bear 
The ſcorching dog-ſtar, and the winter's air; 
While the rich infant, nurs'd with care and pain, 
Thirſts with each heat, and coughs with ev'ry _ 

1 = ays 
To UnPa'CK, v. a. | 
1. To diſburden; to exonerate. 
I, the ſon of a dear father murther'd, 
Muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
» . : Shakeſpeare. 
2. To open any thing bound together. 

He had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, which 
when he had unpacked, a great many cracked of 
themſelves. Boyle. 

Uxya"CcKED.adj, Not collected by unlaw- 
ful artifices, 
| The knight 
Reſoly'd to leave him to the fury 
Of juſtice, and an wnpack'd jury. 
Unya'lD. adj, | 
1. Not diſcharged. | 

Receive from us knee tribute not unpaid. Milt. 

Nor hecatomb unſlain, nor vows «unpaid, . 
On Greeks accurs'd this dire confuſion bring. 

Dryden, 

What can atone, oh ever-injur'd ſhade ! 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid ? Popes 
2. Not receiving dues or debts. , 

How often are relations neglected, and tradeſmen 
unpaid, for the ſupport of this vanity! Collier. 

Th' embroider'd ſuit, atleaſt, he deem'd his prey; 

That ſuit an wnpaid taylor atch'd away. Pope. 
3. UN ACD for. That for which the price 


is not yet given; taken on truſt, | 
Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 
Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid for filk. Shakeſp. 
Unya"1nED. adj. Suffering no pain. 
I Too unequal work we find, 
Againſt unequal arms to fight in pain; 
Againſt unpain d, impaſſive. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
UnyA'InNFUL. adj. Giving no pain, 
That is generally called hard, which will put us 


would have his own faſhion 3 whereof what other | 


| to pain ſooner than change figure; and that ſoft, 
31 which 


The unowed intereſt of proud, ſwelling ſtate. Shak» | 
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Which changes the fituation of its parts upon an 

caly and unpainſul touch. Locke. 
Une 4" ATABLE, adj, Nauſeous; dil- 

n 1 . 

I be man who laugh'd but once to ſee an aſs 
Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again to ſee a jury chax | 
The prickles of unpalatable law. 9 . 

A good man will be no more diſturbed at the me- 
thods of correction, than by ſeeing his friend take 
unpalatable phy ſick. Collier on Kindneſs. 

Unrex"racontpd. adj, Unequalled ; un- 
matched. p | 

Either you unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, or ſhe s 
out-priz'd by a trifle, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

UNPA'RALLELED. adj, Not matched; 

not to be matched; having no equal. 
| I have been 

The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame, unparalleled, haply amplified. Sbaleſp. 
; Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity ſo unparallel d? Milton's Arcades. 
The father burſt oat again in tears, upon receiv- 
ing this inſtance of an unparalleled fidelity from 
one, who he thought had given herſelf up to the 
poſſe ſſion of another. | Addiſen. 

O fact unparallel d Charles! beſt of kings! 
What ſtars their black, diſaſtrous influence ſned 
On thy nativity ! Phillips. 

UnyAa'RDONABLE. adj. [| impardonable, 
Fr.] Irremiſſible. 

It was thought in him an unparuonable offence 
to alter any thing; in us as intolerable, that we 
ſuffer any thing to remain unaltered. Hooker. 

Ob, *tis a fault too unpardonables. Shakeſpeare. 


The kinder the maſter, the more unpardonable is | 


the traitor. . C'Eftrange. 
Conſider how unpardonable the refuſal of to much 
grace mutt render us. - Ropers. 
UxNPA*RDON aRLY. adv. Beyond forgive- 
neſs. 


Luther's conſcience turns theſe reaſonings upon 
him, and infers, that Luther muſt have been un- 


[1 


pardonably wicked in uſing maſſes for fifteen years. 
Atterbury. |. 


UnPA'RDONED. a. 
1. Not forgiven. 


How know we that our ſouls ſhall not this night | 


be required, laden with thoſe znpardened fins for 
which we propoſed to repent to-morrow? Rogers. 
2. Not diſcharged ; not cancelled by a le- 
gal pardon. 
My returning into England unpardoned, hath de- 
ſtroyed that opinion. Raleigb. 
UxPARDONIN G. adj. Not forgiving. 
* th* unpard ning prince, whom tears can 
raw 
To no remorſe ; who rules by lion's law; 
And deaf to pray'rs, by no ſubmiflion bow'd, 


Rends all alike, the penitent and proud! Dryden. |: 


UNPARLIAME'NTARINESS, 2. . Con- 
trariety to the uſage or conſtitution of 
parliament. ö 
Senſible he was of that diſreſpect; reprehending 


them for the unparliamentarineſs of their remon- 
ſtrance in print. Clarendon. 


UNPARLIAME'NTARY. adj, Contrary to 


the rules of parliament. 

The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding 
in their maſters, they muſt not impute to their free- 
dom in debate, but t ; chat wnparliamentary abuſe, of 
ſetting individuals upon their ſhoulders, who were 
hated by God and man. Swift. 


UxrAATEBD. adj. Undivided; not ſepa- 


rated. 8 2 
Too little it eludes the dazzled ſight, | 
Becomes rhix'd blackneſs, or unparted light. Prior. 


UnPA'RTIAL. adj. Equal; honeſt. Not 
in uſe, ; 


Clear evidence of truth, after a ſerious and un- 
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Une Ar iTTL. du. 
ferently. . N 
Veem it not impoſſible for you to err; fift un- 

partially your on hearts, whether it be force of 

_ reaſon, or vehemency of affection, which hath bred 


-<v-- 


theſe opinions in you. Hoofer 
Unyra's$SABLE. adj. | 
1. Admitting no arg. 10 - 

Every country, Which ſhall not do according to 


theſe things, ſhall be made not only ſable for 

men, but moſt hateful to wild — 2 | 
Eſther, xvi. 24+ 
They are vaſt and unpaſſable mountains, which 
the labour and curioſity of no moral has ever yet 
known. Temple. 
You ſwell yourſelf as though you were a man of 
learning already; you are thereby building a moſt 

; unpaſſable barrier againſt all improvement. 

* 5 Wat on the Mind. 


2. Not current; not ſuffered to paſs. 


| 


alt money, which is lighter than that ſtandard, un- 


aſſable. Locke. 
NPA'SSIONATE, 1] adj. Free from paſ- 

Unya's810NATED. I ſion; calm; impar- 
tial. 


He attended the king into Scotland, and was 
ſworn a counſellor in that kingdom; where, as I 
have been inſtructed by «rpaſſionate men, he did 
carry himſelf with fingular ſweetnefs. | 
Wotton's Buckingham. 

More ſober heads have a ſet of miſconceits, | 
which are as abſurd to an wnpaſſionated reaſon, as 
thoſe to our unbiaſſed ſenſes. Glanville's Scepfis. 

The rebukes, which their faults will make hardly 
to be avoided, ſhould not only be in ſober, grave, 
and unpaſſionate words, but alſo alone and in private. 

| Lecke on Educations 


* 


* 


"_ 


| 


Noſe! 7: 
Make us unpaſſionately to ſee the light of reaſon 
and religion. King Charles. 
'Unya"THED. adj. Untracked ; unmarked 
by paſſage. 
A courſe more promiſing, 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 
To wnpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores 3 moſt certain 
To miſeries enough. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
UnyaWNED. adj, Not given to pledge. 


| 


Where yet, anpatun d, much learned lumber lay. 


1 * P x 
To Unya'y. v. a To undo, A low lu- 
dicrous word. E 

Pay her the debt you owe her, and unpay the 


with ſterling money, and the other with current 
repentance. 


UxrEACEABLE. adj. Quarrelſome; in- 
* clined to diſturb the tranquillity of 
others. 


* 


** 


rebellious, mutinous, and tyrannizing, cruel ſpi- 
rits; thoſe prides and haughtineſſes, judging, and 
condemning, and deſpiſing of others. 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 

The deſign is to reſtrain men from things which 


. 


troubleſome to the world. 
To UN PECO. v. a. 

cloſed with a peg. 

Unpeg the baſket on the hou ſe's top; 

Let the birds fl. 

UnPE"NSIONED. adj. Not kept in de- 

pendance by a penſion. , 
Could penfion'd Boileau, laſh in honeſt ſtrain 
Flatt'rers and bigots, ev'n in Louis' reign; 
And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave, 

Unplac'd, unpenſion d, no man's heir or fone: 

0 


To UN TEO LE. v. a. To depopulate ; 


| 


pe. 


Partial examination. Sanderſon. 


La gde den whe Dep 9 0 
g * ” ; - : 
"war angie rain? a 
war un people this my real , | 
14 | o few y realm ? heſpeare, . 


Making a new ſtandard for money, muſt make 


” es 


Frectus, Latin.] 


Uv PASSION AT ELT. adv. Without paſ- | 


. * 


FUnPERISHABLE. adj. Laſting to perpe- 


He roll'd his eyes, that witneſs'd huge diſmay, U 


villany you have done her: the ene you may do 


S bakeſpeare. 


Lord, purge out of all hearts thoſe unpeaceable, 


make them miſerable to themſelves, unpeaceable and }. 
Tillotſon. / 


To open any thing 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
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R * now unpeopled, and untrod, - 
, The lofty mountains feed the ſay rate, 
Yet few, and ſtrangers, in th 


He muſt be thirty-five years old 
the. faculty, and eminent for his religion and bs. 
_neſty; that his raſhneſs and © may not 

2 the commonwealth. Addiſen,. 
UnygRCE'IVED. adj, Not obſerved; not 
libly diſcovered ; not 


heeded; not ſen 
known. 

The aſhes, wind unferceived ſhakes off, Bacen, 

| 3 He alone, 
To find where Adatm ſhelter'd, took his way, 
| Not unperceiv'd of Adam. Milton's Paradiſe Lof.. 
Thus daily changing by degrees, I'Il waſte, © 
Still quitting greund, by anperceiv'd decay, | 
And fteal myſelf from life, and melt away. D 
_ Unperceiv'd the heav'ns with ſtars were hung. 
Oft: in pleaſing taſks we wear the ** 9 
While ſummer ſuns roll unperceiv'd away, Pg 
UnyPERCEIVEDLY..adv.. $0 as not to 
rceived. 

Some oleaginous cles, 1 :wedl 
ciated thembives to __ po e 
UnyPERFECT. adj. [imparfait, Fr. inpe-- 
Incomplete. 

Apelles' picture of Alexander at Epheſus, and: 
his Venus, which he left at his death er fert in 
Chios, were the chiefeſt. Peacbam on rawing. 
UnyzE"RFECTNESS. #. J. Imperfection; 
incompleteneſs. | 

Virgil and Horace ſpying the unperfetrneſi in En- 
nius and Plautus, by, true imitation of Homer and 
Euripides, brought poetry to perfectneſs. 

Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 
UNyPERFS'R MED: adj. Undone ; not done. 

A good law without execution is like an urper- 

formed promi ſe. Tayler's Rule of Holy Living. 


— 


* 
* 


LI 


aſſo. 


tuity ;. exempt from decay. 

We are ſecured to reap in another world everlaſt-. 
ing, unperiſpable felicities. ammond's Fundamentals. . 
NPE'RJURED. adj; Free from perjury. 

Beware of death; thou canſt not die unperjur'd,, 
And leave an unaccompliſh'd love behind, 
Thy vows are mine. Dryden. . 
UnyzRPLEXED. adj.. Diſentangled; not: 
embarraſſed. 8 8 

In learning, little ſhould be propoſed to the mind 
at once; and that being fully maſtered, proceed to 
the next adjoining part, yet unknown, fimple,. 
unperplexed propoſition. | Locle. 
Un r ERST RABLE. adj. Not to be emit - 
ted through the pores of the ſkin. 
| _-_ is the moſt unperſpirable of nn 4 : 
UnPERSUA DABL E. adj, Inexorable; not 
to be perſuaded. 

He, finding his ſiſter's unp 2 
through the love of Amphialus, had for a time left 
her court. ; | Sidney» 
UxrETRITIE D. adj. Not turned to ſtone. 

In many concreted plants, ſome parts remain 
unpetrified ; that is, the quick and livelier parts 
remain as wood, and were never yet converted. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
[UxrITLOoso'rTRHICAL. adj. U uitable to 


the rules of philoſophy, or right — 

Your conceptions are unpbiloſepbical. Os 

get that the brain has-a great many ſmall foes © 

its texture; which, according to the dierte = 

ſtrokes they receive from the animal _ 
waken a correſpondent idea- 

It became him who created 


þ » 


# 


\ſuadable melancholy | 


them to ſet them 


| to deprive of inhabitants, 


| 


in order: and if he did ſo, it is unphilgſopbicar 
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, — 44 might 12 out of a chaos by the mere 
| laws of nature. Newton's Opticks. 


* 


Une H1lL050PHICALLY, adv. In a man- 
ner contrary to the rules of right reaſon. 
They forget that he is the firſt cauſe of all 
things, and diſcourſe moſt wnphiloſophically, ab- 
and unſuitably to the nature of an infinite 
hoſe influence muſt ſet the firſt wheel a- 

| 7 South. 
Uny#11080”"PHICALNESS, 2. J. Incon- 
ity with philoſophy. 
1 could diſpenſe with the unpilyy 


ophicalneſs of | 
this their hypotheſis, were it not unchriſtian. 
To 


Norris. 

UnPp1#1l0's0PHIZE. v. a, To de- 
grade from the character of a philoſo- 
pher. A word made by Pope. 

Our paſſions, our intereſts flow in upon us, and 
unphiloſophize us into mere mortals. Pope. 
UnyiERCED. adj. Not penetrated ; not 

pierced. | | | 
The unpierc'd ſhade imbrown'd the noontide 
bow'rs. . Milton. ; 
True Witney broad-cloth, with its ſhag unſhorn, 
Unpierc'd is in the laſting tempeſt worn, Gay. 
Ux?1'LLARED. adj, Deprived of pillars. 
| See the cirque falls l th* unpillar d temple nods ! 
Streets pav'd with heroes, Tiber choak'd with gods! 
N | | , £ Pope. 
Uxre1'LLOwED. adj, Wanting a Mito. 
perhaps ſome cold bank is her bolfter now, 
Or *gainft the rugged bark of ſome broad elm 
Leans her wnpillozv'd head, fraught with _—— | 
| | ton. 


To Ux 'N. v. a. To open what is ſhut 
or faſtened with a pin. 
My love doth fo approve him, 
That even his ſtubdornneſs, his checks and frowns, 
(Pr'ythee unpin me) have grace and favour in them. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Unpin that ſpangled breaſt - plate which you wear, 
That th' eyes of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. 


Donne. 
Who is the honeſt man ? 
He that doth ſtill and ſtrongly good purſue, | 
To God, his neighbour, and himſelf moſt true: 
. Whom neither force not fawning can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due. Herbert, 
Une1'NKED. adj. Not marked with eylet 
holes, | | | 
Gabriel's pumps were all unpink'd i' th' heel. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Uxei'T1ED. adj. 
not regarded with ſympathetical ſorrow. 


Richard yet lives; but at hand, at hand 

Inſues his piteous and unpitied end. Shak. R. III. 

Rich in the world's opinion, and men's praiſe, 
And full in all we could deſire, but days: 

He that is warn'd of this, and ſhall forbear 

To vent a ſigh for him, or ſhed a tear; 

May he live long ſcorn'd, and unpity'd fall, | 
And want a mourner at his funeral! Biſhop Corbet. 


Abſurd, unpity d, grows a publick jeſt. Roſcommon, 
© He that does not ſecure himſelf of a ſtock of re- 
putation in his greatneſs, ſhall moſt certainly fall | 
arpitied in his adverſity. L' Eftrange. 
As the greateſt curſe that I can give, | 


As ſome ſad turtle his loſt love deplores ; 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, | 
Alike unheard, unpity*d, and forlorn. Pope. 
Paſſion unpity*d, and ſucceſslefs love, | 
Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate 
My other griefs. Addiſon's Cato. 
UnerrirulLy., adv. Unmercifully; 
without mercy. Sl 
He beat him moſt pitifully. | 
ay, that he did not 3 he beat him moſt 


171— 
fully, unpiti 


Shakeſpeare. 


Unpitiea be depos'd, and after live. Dryd. Aureng. | 


Unyiryinc, adj Having no compaſſion. 


Unetace. adj. Having no place of 


— 


Not compaſſionated ; | 


But he whoſe words and fortunes diſagree, | ; 


UnyrLa"cueD. adj. 


N Howe er unpleaſing be the news you bring, 


3 
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To ſhame, to chains, or $0 a certain grave, 
Lead on, unpitying guides l behold your ſlave, 
e Granville. 


dependance. 
Unplac'd, unpenſion'd. Pope. 
Not tormented. 
| Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagued with corns, we Il have a bout with 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNPLA'NTED, adj," Not planted ; - 
taneous. _ 


ſuch as has a fair 3 "6 | 
There was a mention of granting five ſubſidies ; 
and that meeting being, upon very unpopular and 
unplauſible reaſons, immediately diſſolved, thoſe, 
five ſubſidies were exacted, as if an act had paſſed 
to that purpoſe. . | Clarendon. | 
I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-plac'd words of gloſing courteſy, 
Baited with reaſons not «unplayſible, | 
Win me into the eaſy-hearted man, | 
And hug him into ſnares. K Milton. 
UnyLavusive. adj. Not approving. 
"Tis like he*ll queſtion me, | 
Why ſuch unplauſive eyes are bent on him. Shak. 
UxrI EA SANT. adj. Not delighting; 
troubleſome ; uneaſy. 

Their ſkilful ears perceive certain harſh and un- 
pleaſant diſcords in the ſound of- our ' common 
prayer, ſuch. as the rules of divine harmony, ſuch | 
as the laws of God cannot beat. Hooker. 

O ſweet Portia ! | 

Here are a few of the unpleaſant'ſt words | 

That ever blotted paper. Shak, Merch. of Venice. 

Wiſdom is very unpleaſant to the unlearned. | 
Ecclus. v. 20. 

Upon Adam's diſobedience, God chaſed him out 

of paradiſe, the moſt delicious part of the earth, 

into ſome other, the moſt barren and unpleaſant. 

Woodward"s Natural Hiſtory. 

UnyeLEA'SANTLY., adv. Not delightful- 

ly; uneafily. . 

We cannot boaſt of good-breeding, and the art of 
life; but yet we don't live unpleaſant in primitive 
ſimplicity and good humour, Pope. | 

UnyLEa"SanTNEss. 2. / Want of qua- 
lities to give delight. | 


6—— 


a 
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the good of men's ſouls doth deceive our ears, that 
we note it not, or arm them with patience to en- 
dure it. 8 Hooker. 
Many people cannot at all endure the air of 
London, not only for its unp/caſantneſs, but for the 
ſuffocations which it cauſes. Graunt's Bills of Mort. 
All men are willing to ſkulk out of ſuch com- 
pany ; the ſober for the hazards, and the jovial for 
the unpleaſantueſi of it. Government of the Tongue. | 
UNnPLEA'SED. adj. Not pleaſed ; not de- 
lighted. 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas d eye feel your courteſy, Shak. 
Condemn'd to live with ſub;eQs ever mute, 
A ſalvage prince, unpleas d, though —_ 
Nev 
UxPIEASING. 44%. Offenſive; diſguſt- 
ing; giving no delight. 
| Set to dreſs this garden : 
How dares thy tongue ſound this unpleafing news? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Hence the many miſtakes, which have made 
learning ſo unpleafing and ſo unſucceſsful. Milton. 
If all thoſe great painters, who have left us ſuch | 
fair platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it in their 
figures, they had made things more regularly true, 
but withal very l Dryden: * 
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Uart wur. adj. 


As for unpleaſantneſs of ſound, if it doth happen, 5 


Ur rosskE“ssED. 
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U NY | 
Not eaſily beht ; not 


conforming to the will, 15 
The chiſel hath more glory than the pencil; 
that, being ſo hard an inſtrument, and working 
upon ſo unpliant tuff, can yet leave ftrokes of ſo 
gentle appearance. Wotton 


UxrTIOW b. adj, Not plowed, 


- Good ſound land, that hath lain long « 
or timer 


you. | To UneLu'me. * 4 To ſtrip of plumes; 


to degrade. 


In the moſt ordinary phenomena in nature, we 
ſhall find enough to ſhame confidence, and unplume 


Figs there unplanted through the fields do grow, | dogmatizing. J Glanville, 
Such as fierce Cato did the Romans ſhow. Waller } Unyrot TICAL. adj. Not ſuch as be- 
UnyPLia"USIBLE. adj. Not plauſible z not Un POE"TICK. comes a poet. 


Nor, for an epithet that fails, 
Bite off your unpoetick nails. 
Unjuft ! why ſhould you, in ſuch veins, 
Reward your fingers for your brains? B. Corby 


Unro'LisHED. adj. 


1. Not ſmoothed ; not brightened by at- 
trition, | | | 
Palladio, having noted in an old arch at Ve- 
rona ſome part of the materials cut in fine forms, 
and fome unpoliſbed, doth conclude, that the anci- 
ents did leave the outward face of their marbles, 
or free-ſtone, without any ſculpture, till they were 
laid in the body of the building. Wetton. 
| He affirms it to have been the ancient cuſtom of 
all the Greeks, to ſet up unpoliſbed ſtones, inſtead 
af images, to the honour of the gods. Stilling fleet. 
2. Not civilized ; not refined. 
| Finding new words, 
Such as of old wiſe bards employ'd to make 
Unpoliſb d men their wild retreats forſake, Waller. 
Thoſe firſt unpoliſþ'd matrons, big and bold, 
Gave ſuck to infants of gigantick mould. Dryden. 


UnyoL1'Te. adj. [impoli, Fr. impolitus, 
Lat.] Not elegant; not refined; not 
civil. | 2 

Diſcourſes for the pulpit ſhould be caft into a 
plain method, and the reaſons ranged under the 
words, firſt, ſecondly, and thirdly z however they 
may be now fancied to ſound unpolite, or unfaſhi- 

onable. Watts on the Mind. 

Uxrorlrv'rRD. adj. [impoHutns, Latin.] 
Not corrupted ; not defiled, | 

Lay her i' th' earth; 

And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh 

May violets ſpring ! Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Till oft converfe with heav'nly habitants 

Begin to caſt a beam on th' outward ſhape, 

The unpolluted tempfe of the mind, 

And turn it by degrees to the ſoul's eſſence, 

Till all be made immortal. Mile 
Though unpolluted yet with actual ill, > 

She half commits, who fins but in her will. Dryd. 

Unyo'eULAR, adj, Not fitted to pleaſe 

the people. | 

The practices of theſe men, under the covert of 
feigned zeal, made the appearance of ſincere devo- 
tion ridiculous and unpopular. Addiſon's Freebolder, 

Unro'RTABLE. adj, [un and portable.] 

Not to be carried. 

Had their cables of iron chains had any great 
length, they had been unportable; and being ſhort, 
the ſhips muſt have ſunk at an anchor in any 
ſtream of weather or counter-tide. Raleigb. 
adj. Not had; not held; 
not enjoyed. | | 

| He claims the crown, 

Als the chair empty? is the ſword unſway'd ? 

Is the king dead? the empire unpaſſeſ d? Shak. . 

Such vaſt room in nature unpaſſeſi d «Se 

By living ſoul, deſert, and deſolate, 

Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 


4 


„ 


I blame not you, but your imperious king. Dryd. 


Each orb a glimpſe of light. Muren. 
The cruel ſomething unpaſſeſid 
Corrodes and leavens all the reſt. Prior. 
312 Uxros- 
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adj. Having no poſſeſ- 
ſion. "vat FIN 


Thou baſtard, doſt thou think, 
— . — againſt thee? Sbaleſpeare. 
UnyRA"CTICABLE: adj. Not feaſible. 
I tried ſuch of the things that came into my 
thoughts, as were not in that place and time un- 
practicable. | 1 © Boyle.) 
JuyRA'CTiSED. adj. 


1. Not ſkilful by uſe and experience; raw; 


being in the ſtate of a novice. 
22 f The full ſum of me | 
Is an unleffon'd girl, unſchool'd, unpractis d. Shak. 
ip pl unprepar'd, and ftill to ſeek. Milt. 
am young, a novice in the trade 
The fool of love, unpractis d to perſuade, - 
And want the ſoothing arts. Dryden. 
2. Not known ; not familiar by uſe. 
| His tender eye by too direct a ray 
Wounded, and flying from unprattis'd day, Prior. 
Uxyra'isED, adj, Not celebrated; not 
praiſed. | | 


; 


The land 


In antique times was ſalvage wilderneſs ; 


| 
Unpeopled, unmanur'd, unprov'd, unprais'd. Spenſ. 


If the young African for fame 
His waſted country freed from Punick rage, 
The deed becomes unprais d, the man at leaſt, 
And loſes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 
Nor paſs wnprais'd the veſt and veil divine, 
Which wand'ring foliage and rich flow'rs entwine. 
Dryden. 


Unyrzca'rIOUSs. adj. Not dependant on 


another. 13 
The ſtars, which grace the high expanſion bright 
By their own beams, and unprecarious light, 
At a vaſt diſtan& from each other lie. Blackmore. 
UnyrE'cEpenTED..adj. Not juſtifiable 
by any example | 
The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding 
in their maſters, they muſt not impute to freedom. 


Swift. N 


To UnPREDI'CT. v. 2. To retract pre- 

diction. 7 63 ä 
Means I muſt uſe, thou ſay'ſt prediction elſe 

Will unpreditt, and fail me of the throne. Milton. 
UNPREFE'RRED. adj. Not advanced. 


Io make a ſcholar, keep him under while he 
is young, or unpreferred. 


quick of wit. | 
This deed unſhapes me quite, makes me un- 
pregnant, | 


And dull to all proceedings. 


Shakeſpeare. 


UnyREJu DICATE. adj, Not prepoſſeſſed 


by any ſettled notions. 
A pure mind in a chaſte body is the mother of 


wifdom, ſincere principles, and unprejudicate un- 


derſtanding. Taylor. 
UnyrE jJuDICED. adj, Free from pre- 
judice; free from prepoſſeſſion; not pre- 
occupied by opinion; void of precon- 
ceived notions. | 
The meaning of them may be ſo plain, as that 


any unprejudiced and reaſonable man may certainly 
underſtand them. Tillotſon. 
Several, when they had informed themſelves of 
our Saviour's hiſtory, and examined, with unfre- 
judiced minds, the doctrines and manners of his 
diſciples, were ſo ſtruck, that they profeſſed them- 
ſelves of that ſa ct. a Addiſon. 
UNPRELATICAL. adj. Unſuitable to a 
prelate. F 
The archbiſhop of Vork, by ſuch unprelatical, 
ignominious arguments, in plain terms adviſed 
him to paſs that act. Clarendon. 
UnPREME DITATED. adj. Not prepared 
in the mind before-hand. | 
Aſk me what queſtion thou canſt poſſible, 


And 1 will anſwer wpremeditated, Shak, Hen, VI. | 


2. Not made fit 


| +, Collier on Pride. | 
_ Unyrzs'cnanT. ag}. Not prolifick ; not 


| J could not have given my enemies greater ad- 
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be dictates to me ſlumb' Sang vr rl 

| * my unpremeditated verſe. 's Par. Lo. 
The ſlow of. ſpeech make unpremedirated ha- 

rangues, or converſe readily in languages mon os | 


are but little acquainted with. 
UnPREPARED.. ad}. AI} 21 

1. Not fitted by previous meaſures.  . 
In things which moſt concern 


--. To come wnprepared before him, is an argument 
that we do not eſteem God. won Sper Ef, 
ED Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 


Fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears; 
For this the wiſe are ever on their guard, - | 
For unforeſeen, fay, is unprepar d. Dryden. 

r the dreadful moment 
of departure. | | 
I would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit z *, 
No, heavens forefend ! Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Was ſnatch'd away by the ſwift hand of death. 
| | ; beer 
UNPREPA'REDNESS. 2. /; State of being 
unprepared. \ 

I believe my innocency, and wrnpreparedneſs to 
aſſert my rights and honour, make me the moſt 
guilty in their eſteem, who would not fo eafily 
have declared a war againſt me, if I had firſt aſ- 
ſaulted them. | Nr King Charles. 

UnyPREPOSSE'SSED. adj. Not pre poſſeſſed; 
not preoccupied by notions. 

The unprepo | 


— 


well-diſpoſed on the other, are affected with a due 
fear of theſe things. | South, 
It finds the mind naked, and « ed with 
any former notions, and fo eafily and inſenſibly 
gains upon the aſſent. | South. 

UnPRE'SSED.' 44%. 

j. a 

Have I my pillow left anpreſs'd in Rome? Shak. 
In theſe ſoft ſhades, unpreſs'd by human feet, 

Thy bappy Phenix keeps his balmy ſeat. Tickel. 


2. Not inforcet. 
They left not any error in government unmen- 
| tioned, or unpreſſad with the ſharpeſt and moſt pa- 
thetical expreſſions, _ Clarendon. 
UNnPRETE NDING. adj. Not claiming 
any diſtinctions. 
Bad writers are not ridiculed, becauſe ridicule 
ought to be a pleaſure, but to undeceive and vin- 
dicate the honeſt and unpretending part of mankind 
from impoſition; ; Pope. 
UnPREVA'ILING. adj. Being of no force, 
Throw to earth this unprevailing woe. 


. MW 
» 


| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
UNnPREVE'NTED., adj, 
1. Not previouſly hindered. . 
A pack of ſorrows, which would preſs you down, 
| If unprevented, to your timeleſs grave. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not preceded by any thing. 
| Thy grace | 
Comes unprevented, unimplor'd, unſought. Milton. 
UnyRI'NCELY: adj). Unſuitable to a 
prince. 


vantages, than by ſo unprincely an inconſtancy. 
| | King Charles. 
UnyeRINCIPLED, adj. Not ſettled in 
tenets or opinions, 
I do ndt think my ſiſter ſo to ſeek, 
Or ſo unprincipled in virtue's book, 
As that the fingle want of light and noiſe i 
Could ſtir the conſtant mood of her calm thoughts. 
| Milton. 
Others betake them to ſtate affairs, with ſouls 
ſo unprincipled in virtue and true generous breed- 
ing, that flattery, and court ſhifts, and tyrannous 
aphoriſms, appear to them the higheſt poſats of 
wiſdom. Milton on Education. 
Ux PRINTED. adj. Not printed. 
Defer it, till you have finiſhed theſe that are yet 
unprinted. P oe. 8 


Umpractis'd, unprepar d, and ſtill to ſeek. Milton. | 


My unprepar d and unrepenting breath | 


Med on the one hand, and the! 
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eftimation, 8 
A baubling veſſel was he en. 
For 2 draught and — Sake 
Unyxr 80NED." adj. Set free from con. 
finement, e 
Several deſires led 
Water declin'd with Ns ee did ftay ; 

Fire roſe, and each from other but dated? F 

Themſelves unpriſon d were and purified. 1 Dame 
UxrRTITZ ED. adj. Not valued. | 

Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Bu y 

Can buy this unpriz'd, precious maid of me. Shak, 
UnrROCLAIMED. adj. Not notified by 
a publick declaration. WB 

The Syrian king, who to ſurprize 
One man, aſſaſſin-like, had levied war, 

War unproclum d. Milton: Paradiſe Lift. 
UnPROFA'NED. adi. Not violated, 
Dnſpoil'd ſhall be her arms, and wnprofan'd 
| Her holy limbs with any human hand; 

And in a marble tomb laid in her native land, 

* TE 123 — D den. 
UnPyRO'FITABLE. adj, Uſeleſs; ſerving 
The church being eaſed of unprofitable la 
needful offices may the better be attended. — | 
Should he reaſon with unprofitable talk ? 

' ** | | | a f 7 ob, XV. Js 

fon Oneſi mus I have begotten in my bonds ; 

when time paſt was to thee unprofitable, but 

now profitable to thee and me. Philemon, 11. 

They receive aliment ſufficient, and yet no more 

chan they can well digeſt ; and withal ſweat out 

| | the coarſeſt and wnprofitableſt juice, 

| Bacen's Natural Hiftory, 

It is better to fall honourably, than to ſurvive 

in an unprofitable and unglorious life. L. Eftrange, 

Then they, who brothers better claim diſown, 
Pong their clients, and, to =_ ſold, 

it brooding on «unprofitable gold. : Dryden, 

With ſhame _ ſorrow fill'd, + 

For plotting an unprofitable crime. Duden. 
An ox that waits the coming blow, 

Old and unprofitable to the plough. Dryden. 

With tears ſo tender, 

As any heart, but only her's, could move; 

Trembling before her bolted doors he ſtood, 

And there pour'd out th” unprofitable flood. Dryd, 
UnyRo'FITABLENESS. 2. / Uſeleſſneſs. 
We are ſo perſuaded of the wnprofitableneſt of 

your ſcience, that you can but leave us where you 

find us; but if you ſucceed, you increaſe the num- 
ber of your party. ; Addi en. 
UnyRO'FITABLY. adv, Uſeleſsly; with- 
out advantage. | 
1 ſhould not now unproſitably ſpend 

Myſelf in words, or catch.at empty hope, 

By airy ways, for ſolid certainties. Ben Jonſon. 
| Our country's caule, 

That drew our ſwords, now wreſts em from our 

hands, | | 

And bids, us not delight in Roman blood 

Unprofitably ſhed. . Addiſon's Cat. 
UN rROFPITED. adj. Having no, gal. 
Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 
Rather than make unprofited return. Shakeſpeares 


UN rROL Trick. adj. Barren; not pro- 
ductive. 


Great rains drown many inſects, and render their 


eggs unprolifick, or deſtroy them. Hale, 


Unyro'M1S1NG. adj. Giving no pro- 
. miſe of excellence; having no appear 
ance of value. 3 
If he be naturally liſtleſs and dreaming, this bor 
promiſing diſpoſition is none of the eaſieſt 5 Fe 
dealt with, ad e X 
An attempt as difficult, and unfromifing 3 : 
ceſs, as if ke ſhould make the eflay to f _ 
ſome new kinds of animals out of ſuch fene 
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The ſeditious bad 


ep. adj, Not uttered ; not! Wich his prepared ſword he charges home 
* at | * ad 2 1. t ng 7 9 lanc d my arm. — 1 
7 tri , o B cars, for a * — * N 3 ; 
4, ide through my infa me live, 5. evi a Tudden blows, +: 
5 | me | _ 4 Like Niobe we marble grow, | | 
nn d ĩ „ 
1. Not peculiar, ye Not furniſhed ; jouſly ſapplied. 
Millions nightly Le in thoſe 7 beds, rf he res ee 674 
Which they dare ſwear peculiar. © Shakeſp. Ocbelle. | „ Thoſe unprovided of tackling and victual are 
fit ; not wht. - j forced to ſea, v6 King Charles. 
2. Un t , 718 neither Weapons, order, nor 


Unrxo'rERTV. _ Con 
riety; improperly. 
1 = before thee, and 
Shew duty as miſtaken all the while 
Between the child and parent. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Une or Hriovs. adj. Not favourable ; 
inauſpicious. | | 
Twas when the dog-ſtar's unpropitious ray 
Smote ev'ry brain, and wither'd ev'ry bay, 
Sick was the ſun. 
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UnPROPO RTION 


ſomething elſe. _ 

Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any urproportion'd thought his act. Shakeſp. 
UxnPRo0PO'SED. adj, Not propoſed. 

The means are unpropos d. Dryden. 
UnyRo'PPED. adj, Not ſupported ; not 
He lives at random, careleſsly diffus'd, 

With languiſh'd bead 'd, as one paſt hope, 
Abandoned, and by hi given over. - 
Milton's Agoniſtes. 

The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves; the nerves no more ſuſtain 
The bulk; the unpropp d, falls headlong on 
the plain. | | Dryden. 
Unrro'sPEROUS. adj. [improſper, Lat.] 
Unfortunate ; not proſperous. 
The winter had been very unpreſperous and un- 
ſucceſsful to the king, A 72 Clarendon. 
Nought unproſp'rous ſhall thy ways attend, 
Born with good omens, and with heav'n thy friend. 


trarily to pro- 


ED. adj. Not ſuited to 


counſel z but, being in all thin ovided, were 
flain like beaſts. * l Hayward. 

Th* ambitious empreſs with her ſon is join'd, 
And, in his brother's abſence, has defign'd 
The urprovided town to take. Dryden. 

True zeal is not a ſolitary, melancholy grace, as 
if only fit to dwell in mean minds; ſuch as are 
utterly  unprovided of all other natural, moral, or 
ſpiritual abilities. . © Sprott. 
this character, on 


| whom moſt employments natu- 
rally fall. Wt | 


Swift. 


[UxrOVOKRND. adj. Not provoked. 


The teeming earth, yet guiltleſs of the plough, 
And vol d, did fruitful ſtores allow. Dryden. 
Let them forbear all open and ſecret methods of 
encouraging a rebellion ſo deſtructive, and fo un- 


UxrROVOCKINOG. adj. Giving no offence. 


I ſtabbed him a ſtranger, unprovoking, inoffenſive. 


The whole land is full of weeds; 
Her fruit-trees all unprun d. 


Unyvu'BLIiCK. adj. Private; not gene- 
rally known, or ſeen. | 


freedom of ſociety is a violence done to virginity, 
not in its natural, but in its moral capacity; that 
is, it loſes part of its ſeverity and ſtrictneſs, by 
publiſhing that perſon, whoſe work is religion, 
whoſe thoughts muſt dwell in heaven. 


Pope. | UNPUBLISHED. adj. 


Unyro'sPEROUSLY adv. Unſucceſsfully. 
When a prince fights juſtly, and yet ynpreſper- 
euſly, if he could fee all thoſe reaſons for which 
Cod hath fo ordered it, he would think it the 
moſt reaſonable thing in the world. Taylor. 
UnexoTE'cTED. adj, Not protected; not 
ſupported; not defended. 

By woeful experience, they both did learn, that 
to forſake the true God of heaven, is to fall into 
all ſuch evils upon the face of the earth, as men, 
either deſtitute of grace divine, may commit, or, 
vnprotected from above, endure, © 

Unyro'vep. adj. 


1. Not tried ; not known by trial. 


: The land 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſs, 


Unpeopled, unmanur'd, unprov'd, unprais'd, | 


Spenſer. 
There I found a freſh unproved knight, 
Whoſe manly hands imbrued in guilty blood 
Had never been, Fairy Queen. 
2. Not evinced by argument. | 
There is much of what ſhould be demonſtrated 
left unproved by thoſe chymical experiments. Boyle. 
0 Unprovi'ns. v. a. To diveſt of re- 
ſolution or qualifications ; to unfurniſh. 
I'll not expoſtulate with her, leſt 
Her beauty unprovide my mind again. | 
: Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Proſperity, inviting every ſenſe | 
Go various arts to unprovide my mind; 
. hat but a Spartan ſpirit can ſuſtain 
he ſhocks of ſuch temptations ? 
NPROVI'DED, adj, | 
. Not ſecured or qualified by previous 
meaſures, | 
Wa... ſhall J find one that can ſteal well? O 
a fine thief of two and twenty, or thereabout; 
2 oY unprevided,  . Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Hooker. 


5 Seutbern?| 


1. Secret; unknown. 


All bleſt ſecrets; 
All you anpubliſb d virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears. - Shake 


2. Not given to the publick. 
Apply your care wholly to thoſe which 


Unepu'NnISHED. adj. [impunis, Fr.] 
puniſhed ; 


nity. 


ſhalt not be 7 uniſbed. Ecclus. viii. 8. 


The vent'rous victor march'd en- hence, 


And ſeem'd to boaſt his fortunate offence. Dryden. 


UnyUuRCHASED. adj, Unbought. 
Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables loads, 
And part of what they lent, return t' our gods. 
| | Denbam. 


Unyvu*RGED. adj. Not purged ; unpu- 


rified. 
| Is Brutus fick ? 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 
To add unto his ſickneſs ? 
In her viſage round thoſe ſpots, unpurg d, 
Vapours not yet into her ſubſtance turn'd. Milton. 
Unyu”RIFIED. adj. © 
1. Not, freed from recrement. 


2. Not cleanſed from fin. 
Our ſinful nation having been long in the fur- 


= 


intentional. 
Do it, 
Or thy precedent ſervices are all 


But accidents unpurpos d. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


1 


Courts are ſeldom unprovided of perſons under | 


'Unyrvu'NnED. adj. Not cut; not lopped. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Virgins muſt be retired and wnpublick :. for all 


T aylor * I 


re's King Lear. | 


are un- 
P & | 


ot 
ſuffered to continue in impu- | 


Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou | 


Divine juſtſce will not let oppreſſion go anpu- 
niſhed. N L' Eftrange. 


Shak. Julius Ceſar. | 


nace, is now come out, but unpurified, Decay of Piety. | 


Unyvu"rPOsED. adj, Not defigned ; not | 


N 
All night the dreadleſs angel unpurſued 

Through heay'n's wide champain — his way. 
Unev"rz1ieied. adj. Not corrupted by 

rottenneſs. | | | 
Meat and drink laſt longer unputriſed, or un- 
ſoured, in winter than in ye leap an R 

| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
No animal unputrified, being buriit, yields any 
alkaline ſalt; but, putrified, yields a volatile alkali. 
' Arbuthnote 


„ 
5 
| 


| UnqQua"LirieD, adj. Not fit. 


Till he has denudated himſelf of all theſe in- 
cumbrances, he is utterly unqualified for theſe ago- 
nies, | Decay of Pietx. 
| All the writers againſt chriſtianity, fance the 

Revolution, Have been of the loweft rank in regard 

to literature, wit, and ſenſe ; and upon that account 

wholly unqualified to propagate herefies, unleſs 
among a people already abandoned. S$toift. 

, are more hated by the zealous whigs —_ 

ne v iſts, and as much ungualified for the 

ſmalleſt. offices, 471580 1 
To Unqua'Liry. v. a. To diſqualify; 

to diveſt of qualification. 

Arbitrary power ſo diminiſhes the bafis of the 
female figure, as to ungualiſy a woman for an even- 
ing walk, Addiſon. 

Our private misfortunes may «nqualify us for 
charity : but reflect, whether they may not have 
been inflicted by God, as a juſt puniſhment of our 
former unmetrcifulneſs. Atterbu 

_ Deafneſs ungualißes me for all company. Swi 
UnqQUAa'RKELLABLE, adj. Such as can- 

not be impugned. 024 

There ariſe unto the examination ſuch ſatisfac- 


tory and unquarrelable reaſons, as may confirm the 
cauſes generally received. Brown's YVulgar Errours. 


To UN GEN. v. a. To diveſt of the 


dignity of queen. 
Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth; although ungueen d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shak, 


. 


| Unqus'ncHaBLE. adj Unextinguiſh- 


able. 


We repreſent wildfires burning in water and un- 
guenchable. | . Bacon. 
The people on their holidays, 
Impetuous, inſolent, unquenchable. Milt. Agonift@. 

The criminal's penitence may have numbered 
him among the ſaints, when our unretracted un- 
charitableneſs may ſend us to unguenchable flames. 
8, 25 Government of the Tongue. 

Our love of God, our #nquenchable defires to pro- 
mote our well-grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, 
ſhould take the chief place in our zeal. 
Spratt's Sermons. 
Unque'NCHABLENESS, #./. Unextin- 
guiſhableneſs. | 

| I was amazed to ſee the ungquenchableneſs of this 
fire. Hakewill, 
UnquEe' NnCHED. adj. | 
1. Not extinguiſhed.. N 

We have heats of dungs, and of lime unguenched. 
Bacon. 


2. Not extinguiſhable, 
Sadnels, or great joy, equally diſſipate the ſpi - 
rits, and immoderate exerciſe in hot air, with un- 
quenched thirſt, | Arbutbnot. 
UnqQuE'STIONABLE.. 44. | 

1. Indubitable ; not to be doubted. 
The dukæ's carriage was ſurely noble through- 


fearful of tame than danger. Wotton. 

One reaſon that mathematical demonſtrations 

are uncontroverted, is, becauſe intereſt hath no 

place in thoſe ungueſtionable verities. 

Ki OLI Glanville's Scepfit. 
There is an N nA magnificence in every 

part of Paradiſe Loſt. 


2. Such as cannot bear to be queſtioned 


"6 wichout 


out; of ungueſtionable courage in himſelf, and rather 


Addiſon. . 
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meaning here. 1 
a What were his marks ?—— - 4 
A A lean cheek, which Rae not babes. 
.. queſtionable ſpirit, which you not. 5 
Unqug'sTzoNABLY. adv, Indubitably ;' 
without doubt. | | 
If the fathers were un ly of the houſhold 
of faith, and all to do good to them; then cer- 
tainly their children cannot be ſtrangers in this 
| houſhold, ' Spratt. 
| St. Auſtin was unqueſtionably a man of parts, but, 
interpoſing in a controverſy where his talent did 
- not lie, ſhewed his zeal againſt the antipodes to 
very ill purpoſe. ö Burnet. 
Un gqugs Ton ED. ag — 
1. Not doubted ; paſſed without doubt. 
Other relations in good authors, though we do 
not poſitively deny, yet have they not been wngueſ- * 
. tioned by ſome. Brown. 
2. Indiſputable; not to be oppoſed. 
It did not pleaſe the gods, who inſtruct the people; 
And their ungugſtion d pleaſures muſt be ſetv'd. 
| . Ben Jonſon. 
3. Not interrogated ; not examined. 
SBhe mutt'ring pray'rs, as holy rites ſhe meant, 
Through the divided crowd ungqueſtion'd went. Dryd. | 


Uxqui'ck. adj. Motionleſs; not alive. 
His ſenſes droop, his ſteady eyes unguick; 
And much he ails, and yet he is not fick. 


ä ——— 


Daniel's Civil Mar. 


Unqv1i"cxENneD. adj. Not animated; not 
ripened to vitality. 
Every fetus bears a ſecret hoard, 
With ſleeping, unexpanded jRue ſtor'd ; 
Which num'rous but «nquicken'd progeny 
Claſp'd and enwrapp'd within each other lie. 


1 5 | Blackmore, 

UnqureT. adj. [inguiet, Fr. inquietus, 
Latin. | | | 

1. Moved with perpetual agitation ; not 


From grammatick flats and ſhallows, they are 
on the ſudden tranſported to be toſſed and tur- 
moiled with their unballaſted wits, in fathomleſs 

and wnquict depths of controverſy. Milton. 
2. Diſturbed; full of perturbation; not at 
peace. 8 
Go with me to church, and call me wife, | 
And then away to Venice to your friend | 
For never ſhall you lie by Poriia's fide 
With an unguiet ſoul. Shakeſp. Iferchant of Venice. | 

Thy love hopeful to tegain, 
From thee I will not hide 
What thoughts in my unguiet breaſt are ris'n. 


Ailton. 
3. Reſtleſs; unſatisfied. 


She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring; 
A vain, unguiet, glitt'ring, wretched thing. Pope. 
Mirth from company is but a fluttering, anguiet 
motion, that beats about the breaſt for a few mo- 
ments, and after leaves it empcy. Pope. 
UxquieTLY. adv. Without reſt, 
Who's there beſides foul weather 
One minded like the weather, moſt 
Ungquietly. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Uxnqui'eTNEss. 2. / 
1. Want of tranquillity. 
Thou, like a violent noiſe, cam'ſt ruſhing in, 
And mak'ſt them wake and ſtart to new unguict- 
neſs. | - Denham. 
2. Want of peace. 
It is moſt enemy to war, and moſt hateth an- 


quietneſs, Spenſer. 


a 


* 


3. Re leſſneſs; turbulence. | 


What pleaſure can there be in that eftate, 
Which your unguiet neſs has made me hate? Dryd. 
4: Perturbation ; uneaſineſs. 
Is my lord angry ?—— 
He went hence but now, 


And certainly in ftrange unquietneſs, Shak, 
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UnrA'CKED.” ad}, Þ 
lees. > ty 4 Fit GR 
Nack the one veſſel from the lees, and pour the 
lees of the racked veſſel into the wiracked veſſel. 
wy - Bacow's Natura Hiſtory. 
Unra'xevD. adj. Not thrown rand; 
covered. Uſed only of fires, | 
Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap: 
Where fires thou find'ſt unral d, and hearths un- 


ſwept, | 
There rich the maids. _ | p 
wat Shakeſpcare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
UnRA'NSACKED. adj, Not pillaged. ' 
* He gave that rich city for a prey unto his ſol- 
diers, who left neither houſe nor corner thereof un- 
ranſacked. Knolles. 


; adi. Not ſet free by pay- 


UnRA'NSOMED 
ment for liberty. 
Unranſem'd here receive the ſpotleſs fair, 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. 
| 1 Pope's Iliad. | 
To UnRa'VEL. vv. 4. | 


| 1. To diſentangle ; to extricate ; to clear. 


He has unravelled the ſtudied cheats of great 


artificers. Fell. 
There znrawil all 
This dark deſign, this myſtery of fate. 
Addiſon's Cato. 

With Machiavelian fagacity thou unravelledft 

intrigues of ſtate, Arbutbnct. 
2. To diſorder; to throw out of the pre- 
ſent order. 

How can any thing ſucceed well with people that 
are to be pleaſed with nothing, unleſs the ball of the 
univerſe may be wnravelled, and the laws of Provi- 
dence reverſed ? L' Eftrange. 

O the traytor's name 
I'll know itz I will: art ſhall be conjur'd for it, 
And nature all unravelPd. Dryden and Lec's Oed pus. 

So prophane and ſceptical an age takes a pride in 

unravelling all the received principles of reaſon and 
religion. , | Tillatſon. 
3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 

The ſolution or unravelling of the intrigue com- 
mences, when the reader begins to ſee the doubts 
cleared up. Pope. 

Thus tupernaturally is the plot brought to per- 
fection; nor is the unravelling of it leſs happily 
imagined, Shakeſpeare Illuſtrated. 

Uxra"zoRED. adj, Unſhaven. 

As ſmooth as Hebe's their «nrazor'd lips. Milt. 

UxRE'ACHED. adj, Not attained, 

Labour with unequal force to climb 
That lofty hill, anreach'd by former time. Dryd. 
UN READ. adj, 


1. Not read; not publickly pronounced. 


Theſe books are ſafer and better to be left pub- 
lickly unread. | 


His muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece wnread, . 


The clown wnread, or half-read gentleman. Dryd. 
UNnrE ADINESS. 2. 


1. Want of readineſs; want of prompt- 
neſs. 

This impreparation and wnreadineſs when they 
find in us, they-turn it to the ſoothing up of 
themſelves in ti it accurſed fancy. Hooker, 
2. Want of preparation. | 

Nothing is ſo great an enemy to tranquillity, 
and a contented ſpirit, as the amazement and con- 
fuſions of unreadineſs and inconſideration. | 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
UK rr ave. adj. 10 


1. Not prepared; not fit. 
The fairy knight 
Departed thence, albe Ae wide, 


— 


Hooker. | 


And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. Dryd. | 
2. Untaught ; not learned in books, | 
Uncertain whoſe the narrower ſpan, | 


. 5 I 

* bo r * 5 , « 
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2. Not prompt; not quick. 5 . 


* 


| put in execution the ſuggeſtions of rea | 


{ « all errors, will not ackn 


| 


p 


| 


Othells, 


Not throughly heal'd, anready were to ride. Spenf. 
© | | 
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5 How now, any lords ? what all 


= 


From a temperate inactivity, we are 


content in every ſpecies of truth 
ſhadow Fr wire . ER > 


3- Awkward, ungain. 
Young men, in the conduct of 
treme remedies at firſt, and, that 


. 
$4 


_ ex- 
Which dou 
er or retract — 
at will neither ſtop 2 turn. 
UnrE'AL. adj. Uaſubſtantial; 1 

only appearance. 8 

| Hence, tertible ſhadow ! | | 

Unreal mock*ry, N 5 Shakeſpeare's Macke. 

J with pain 

Voyag'd th' unreal vaſt — deep 

Of horrible confuſion. Milton's Paradiſ: Lf 
UnRrE a5SONABLE, adj, 
1. Exorbitant ; claiming or inſiſting on 

more than is fit. , be 

Since every language is ſo full of its own' pro- 
prieties, that what is beautiful in one, is often bar. 
barous in another, it would be unrenſcnable to lim't 
a tranſlator to the narrow compaſs of his author's 

words, Dod Preface to Ovid, 
My intention in prefixing your name, is not to 
defire yourproteCtion of the following papers, which 
I take to be a very wnreaſonable requeſt ; ſince, by 
being inſcribed to you, you cannot recommend 
them without ſome ſuſpicion of partiality, 
Swift's Pregett for the Advancement of Rel gl. 
2. Not agreeable to reaſon. 

No reafon known to us; but that there is po 
reaſon thereof, I judge moſt wnreaſonable to ima- 
gine. | Hale. 

It is unreaſonable for men to be judges in their 
own caſes ; felf-love will make men partial to 
themſelves and their friends. Locle. 

She entertained many unreaſorable prejudices 
againſt him, before ſhe was acquainted with his 
perſonal worth. Addiſon, 

3. Greater than is fit ; immoderate. 
Thoſe that place their hope in another wolld 
have, in a great meaſure, conquered dread of death, 
and unreaſonable love of life. Atterburys 


like an unready horſe, 


{ UnRE"ASONABLENESS, 2. / 


1. Exorbitance ; exceſſive demand. | 
The wunreaſenableneſs of their propoſitions is not 
more evident, than that they are not the joint de- 
fires of the major number. King Charles, 
A young univerfity diſputant was complaining 
of the unreaſonableneſs of a lady, with whom be 
was engaged in a point of controverſy, _ 
7— 8 Addiſen's Freebelder, 
2. Inconſiſtency with reaſon. 
The unreaſonableneſi and preſumption of thoſe 
that thus project, have not ſo much as a thought, 
all their lives long, to advance fo far as attrition, 
| Hammord. 
UnRE ASONABLY. adv. 
1. In a manner contrary to reaſon. 


2. More than. enough. _ 

I *I not over the threſhold, till my lord return 
from the wars,—Fye! you confine yourſelf moſt 
unreaſonably. Shakeſpeare. 

To UN RE AVE. v. a. [now unravel ; from 
un, and reave, or ravel : perhaps the 
ſame with vive, to tear, or break aſun- 
der.] To unwind; to diſentangle. 

Penelope, for her Ulyfles' fake, 

Devis'd a web her wooers to deceive; | 

In which the work that the all day did make, 
The ſame at night ſhe did unreave. .. Spenjere 

UxREBA TED. adj, Not blunted. 


; t with anrebate 
a 3 of fencers try it ou Hatewil. 


UnzzBU"KABLE., adj. Obnoxious to ne 
„ ene . 
"Fn this commandment without ſpot, umebul 


HY | : of Chriſt. 1 Tim, vi. I+ 
«bly wn Ge RnB ee rs. 
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benscz tvb. ach. Not received. 


| Where the ſigus and ſacrameats of his grace are |. 
not, through coitempty zareceived, or received with |' 
contempt, they geally give what they promiſe, and | 


re what they ſignify». Hocker. þ 


UNRECLAIMB D. adj. | 
1. Not tamed. : . 
A ſavageneſs of unreclaimed blood, 
Of general aſſault. 
2. Not reformed. 


4 


This is the molt favourable treatment a ſinner f 
can hope for; who continues unreclaimed by the Þ 


goodneſs of God, 9 i 
UNnRECONCUT LABLE., wn 
|. Not to be appeaſed ; implacable. 

Let me lament, 

That our ſtars, wnFeconcifable, ſhould have divided 

Our equalneſs to this. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
2, Not to be made conſiſtent with. 


Rogers. 


He had many infirmities and fins, wnreconcilable 


with perfect rig teouſneſs. Hammonds Pratt. Cat. 
Ungz"CONCILED. adj. Not reconciled. 
If you bethink yourſelf of any crime 
Urreconcid as yet to heav'n and grace, 
Solicit for it ſtraight. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
UnRECO'RDED. 44%. 


membrance by publick-monuments, 
Unrecorded left through many an age, 
Worthy t' have not remain'd ſo long unſung. Milt. 
The great Antilocus l a name 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Uxzeco'VNTED. adj. Not told; not 
related, 
This is yet but young, and may be left 
To ſome ears unrecounted. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
UxRECRU'ITABLE. adj. Incapable of re- 
pairing the deficiencies of an army. 

Empty and «nrecruitable colonels of twenty men 

in a company. Milten on Education. 
Uxxgcu'RING. adj. Irremediable. 
I found her ſtraying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herſelf ; as doth the deer, 
That hath receiv'd ſome unrecuring wound. Shak. 
Uxzxzpu'ceD, adj, Not reduced. 
The earl divided all the reſt of the Iriſh coun- 
tries, unreduced, into ſhires. Davies's Ireland, 
Unzzro'RMABLE. adj, Not to be put 
into a new form. 

The rule of faith is alone unmoveable and un- 
reformable; to wit, of believing in one only God 
omnipotent, creator of the world, and in his ſon 
Jeſus Chriſt, born of the virgin Mary. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 
UxaETO“RMED, adj. oh "et I 
1. Not amended ;. not corrected. 

This general revolt, when overcome, produced a 
general reformation of the Iriſhry, which ever be- 
tore had been unreformed. Davies's Ireland. 

We retain the ſulian conſtitution of the year, 


wnreformed, without conſideration of the defective 


minutes. . 


2. Not brought to newneſs of life. 
If he may believe that Chriſt died for him, as 


now he is an unreformed chriſtian, then what needs | 
he reformation ?  Hommond. 


| Unhumbled, unrepentant, unreform' d. | 
UxREFRA"CTED, adj, Not refracted. | 


The ſun's circular image is made by an wnre- 


Holder. 


Not kept in re- 


2 * 4 * * ** . * * 1 * 3 #3 


- , Shakeſpeare's Hamle, 


— 


. 
Milton. 


 UnzxEGENERATE, 


” mn 


I" 


* wr 


von 


A. headleſs carcaſs, and a-nameleis thing. Denbam. | 


Me you have otten counſelFd to remove 
My vain purſuit of anyegarded love. 
Laws againſt immorality have not been execut- 


ed, and proclamations to inforce them are wholly 
unregarded, 


a new life; | 


This is not to be underſtood promiſcuouſly. of 
all men, wnregenerate perſons as well as regenerate, 


Stepbens. 


| UnrE'G1STERED. adj, Not recorded. 


Hotter hours, b 
Unregiſter d in vulgar fame, you have 
| Luxurioufly pick'd out. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopat. 


Unxrer'NnED. adj, Not reſtrained by the 
bridle. | 75 

Leſt from thy flying ſteed unrein d, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime 


Diſmounted, on the Aleian field I fall. Milton. 


UnRrELE'NTING. adj. Hard; cruel; feel- 


ing no pity. 
By many hands your father was ſubdued; 
But only ſlaughter'd by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford. Shakeſpear:'s Henry VI. 
Place pitchy barrels on the fatal take, | 
That ſo her torture may be ſhortened. 
Will nothing turn your #nrelenting hearts? Shak. 
Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the tate. Dryd. 
Falſe tears ſhall wet his unrelenting eyes, 
And his glad heart with artful fighs ſhall heave. 


, Smith. 


UnRBLIEVABLE. adj. Admitting no ſuc- 
As no degree of diſtreſs is wnnelievabie-by his 
power, ſo no extremity of it is inconſiſtent wich his 
compaſſion. 
UNRELIE'VED. adj. 
1. Not ſuccoured. 

The goddeſs griev'd, - 
Her favour'd hoſt ſhould periſh unreliev' d. Dryd. 
2. Not eaſed. 

The uneaſineſs of unreliewed thirſt is not leſſened 
by continuance, but grows the more unſupportable, 


Un&EMARKABLE. adj. 
1. Not capable of being obſerved. 


Our underſtanding, to make a complete notion, 
muſt add ſomething elſe to this fleeting and anre- 
markable ſuperficies, that may bring it to our ac- 
quaintance. wk Digby. 
2. Not worthy of notice. 

Admitting * 


* 
* 


UNREME DIABLE. adj. 
remedy. 


more come into a defence of an unremediable miſ- 
chief already committed, than that they had done 
it at firſt by his conſent. Sidney. 
UnrEME MBERED. adi. 
the mind; not recollected. | 
I cannot paſs unremembered their manner of diſ- 

guiſing the ſhafts of chimnies in various faſhions, | 
whereof the nobleſt is the pyramidal. | 
A M otton's Architecture. 
UxaENEMBERIN OC. adj. Having no me- 
mory. - SOR”; 


Fracted beam of light. Newton's Opticks. 
NREFKE SHED, adj, Not cheered; not 
relieved. s 1 

Its ſymptoms are a ſpontaneous laſſitude, being 

| Unreſreſhed by ſlees. -  Arbutbnat.' 
VREGA RDED, adj. Not heeded; not 
reſpected; neglected. 
bes We — his might W ts (of 
rown to ground the unregarded ri Spenſ. 

Doſt ſee, a unregarded now 1 4 
That piece of beauty paſtes? ?: | 


There was a time when 1 did vow 1 


—_— 


To chat alone z butmark the fate of faces, oo | 


That, unrememb”ring of its former pain, | 
The ſoul may ſuffer mortal fleſh, again. Dryden. 


UXREUETMBRAN CE. 2. /. Forgetfulneſs; 
want of remembrance. 


Some words are negative in their original lan- 


guage, but ſeem poſiti ve, becauſe the negation is 

unknown ; as amneſty, an unremembrance, or ge- 

neral pardon. a Watts"s Logick. 
UN REMOCVEABLE. adj, Not to be taken 
away. | 


unremyveable determination gave herſelf to love, 


Dryden. | 


Swift. | 


adj. Not brought to 


Boyle. 


Bayle. | 


' He ſo handled it, that it rather ſeemed he had |. 


Not retained in | 


Never was there any woman, that with more | 


2 * 7 1 * * our 
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DES” 7 5 
after ffie Had once fet before ber mind the worthi* 
neſs of Amphialus. Sidney. 
 Yow know the fiery quality of the duke, 

| How wnremoveable and fixt he is | | 
In his own courſe. Shakeſpeare. 
UnrxzMO'VEABLY, adv; In a manner 
that admits no removal. | 
His diſcontents are unremoveably coupled to his 
nature. 0 Sbateſpeare. 
Ua RM OVB D. adj. e , 
1. Not taken away. 


It is impoſhble, where this opinion is. imbibed” 
and unremc ucd, to found any convincing argument. 
Hammond. 
0 We could have had no certain proſpect of his 
happineſs, while the laſt obſtacle was unremowed. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
2. Not capable of being removed, 
| Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov'd. Milton. 
UnREPaA'1D. adj, Not recompenſed ; not. 
| compenſated. | 
3 Hadſt thou full pow'r 1 
To meaſure out his torments by thy will; | 
Vet what couldſt thou, tormentor, hope to gain? 
Thy loſs continues, unrepaid by pain. Dryden. 


UNREPE'ALED. ad}. Not revoked; not 


FF abrogata&ne i . 
When you are pinched with any led act 
of parliament, you declare you will not be obliged. 
by it. Dryden. 


Nature's law, and ad command, 
That gives to lighter things the greateſt height. 

. Blackmore, 

Not expiated by 


UnREPENTED. adi. 
penitential ſorrow. 


the behalf of others, whoſe own unrepented fin: 
provoked his juſt indignation. Hooker. 
If I, vent'ring to diſpleaſe | 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Ser God behind : which in his jealouſy 
Shall never, unrepented, find forgiveneſs. 5 * 
; Milton's Agoniſtes. 
As in unrepented ſin ſhe died, 
Doom d to the ſame bad place, is puniſh'd for her 
pride. 5 Dryden. 
With what confuſion will he hear all his unre- 
pented fins produced before men and angels! Rogers. 
UNREPE'NTING. ] adj. Not repenting 3 - 
UnzeyPE'NTANT.{ not penitent; not 
ſorrowful for. ſin. 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who freed, as to their antient patrimony, 
Unhumblgd, unrepentant, unreform'd, | 
Headlong would follow? - Milton's Par. Regained. 
My unprepar'd-and wnrepenting breath — 
Was ſnatch'd away by the ſwift hand of death. 
R Roſcommon. 
| All his arts reveal, : 
From the firt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 
Nor tyrants fierce, that anrepenting die, 
E'er felt ſuch rage as thou. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
UnzerrNnixG..adj. Not peeviſhly com- 
plaining; 
Barefoot as ſhe trod the flinty pavement, 
Her foatſteps all along were mark'd with blood; 
Yet filent on ſhe paſs'd, and unrepining. Rowes 


* 


|UnREPLENISHED, adj, Not filled. 


Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out 
of the unrepleniſbed ſpaces . Boyle, 
UnREPRIEVABDLE. adj. Not to be re- 
ſpited from penal death. 
Within me is a hell; and there the poiſon 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd, to tyrannize 
In unreprievable condemned blood, 
* peat King ohh. 
UnRzEPRO'ACHED. adj, Not upbraided 
not cenſured, | 
Sir John Hotham, unrepraac bed, uncurſed by any 


4 


imprecation of mine, pays his head. King Charles. 
| 5 UNREzPROVEs 


They are no fit ſupplicants to ſeek his merey in | 
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XN 
Une Not i 


A enn 
You hath he reconciled, to preſent you holy, 
unblameable, and anreproveable in his fight. 


UnxgeRO'VED. adj. 
1. Not cenſured. wit 
Chriſtians have their churches, and wnreprowed 
Exerciſe of religion. Sandys's Journey. 
2. Not liable to cenſure. 2% 
The antique world, in his firſt flow'ring youth, 
Wich gladſome thanks, and un ed truth, 
The gifts of ſovereign bounty did embrace. Spenſ. 
2 If I give thee honour due, . 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee, _ 
In unreproved pleaſures free. MMlton. 
Unzzyv'onanT, adj. Not oppoſite. 
When ſcripture doth yield us natural laws, what 
particular order is thereunto moſt agreeable z when 
poſitive, which way to make laws unrepugnant un- 
to them. | Hooker. 


Una TUT ABLE. adj. Not creditable. 


When we ſee wiſe men examples of duty, we 
are convinced that piety is no unreputable qualifica- 
tion, and that we are not to be aſhamed of our 
virtue, i Roger 3. 


UnrxEqQuE'STED. adj. Not aſked, 
With what ſecurity can our embaſſadors go, an- 
| requeſted of the Turkiſh emperor, without his ſafe 


conduct ? 2 Knolles. 
UXAZGVI TABLE. adj. Not to be reta- 
hated. | 


Some will have it that all mediocrity of folly is 
fooliſh, and becauſe an unreguitable evil may enſue, 
an indifferent convenience muſt be omitted. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

So unreguitable is God's love, and ſo inſolvent 
are we, that that love vaſtly improves the benefit, 
by which alone we might have pretended to ſome 
ability of retribution. Boyle. 


UxRESEZNTED. adj. Not regarded with 
anger. " n 
The failings of theſe holy perſons paſſed not un- 
reſented by God; and the ſame ſcripture which in- 
forms us of the fin, records the puniſhment. Rogers, 
UNnRESE'RVED. adj. 


1. Not limited by any private convenience. 
The piety our heavenly Father will accept, 
muſt confiſt in an entire, wnreſerved obedience to 
his commands; fince whoſoever offends in one 
precept, is'guilty of the whole law. Rogers. 


2. Open; frank; concealing nothing. 


UNRESERVEDLY. adv.” 
1. Without limitations. 

I am not to embrace abſolutely and unreſervedly | 

the opinion of Ariſtotle, Boyle. + 
2. Without concealment ; openly. 

I know your friendſhip to me is extenſive; and 
it is what I owe to that friendſhip, to open my 
mind unreſervedly to you. Pope. | 

UnRESERVEDNESS. ». / 
1. Unlimitedneſs; frankneſs; largeneſs. 

The tenderneſs and unreſervedneſs of his love 
made him think thoſe his friends, or enemies, 
that were ſo to God. | Boyle. 

2. Openneſs ; frankneſs. 

I write with more unreſervedseſs than ever man 

wrote, > 
UNRESITSTED. adj. 


1. Not oppoſed. 
The ætherial ſpacts are perfectly fluid; they 


| 


neither aſſiſt nor retard the planets, which roll 


through as free and unręſiſted as if they moved in a 
vacuum. Bentley's Sermons. 


2. Reſiſtleſs; ſuch as cannot be oppoſed. 


Thoſe gods, whoſe unreſiſted might 
Hath ſent me to theſe regions void of light. Dryd. 
What wonder then, thy hairs ſhould feel 
The conquering force of unreſiſted fteel ? Pepe. 


A 


Pope. | 


| 
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For a man to run headlong, while his ruin fares” 
him in the face, fill to preſs on to the embraces 


of ſin, is a problem unreſolvable upon any other | 


ground, but that fin infatuates before it a 4 
, a #1 out « 
UnrEs0'LVED. bs k 
1. Not determined; having made 
ſolution : ſometimes with of. _ 
| On the weſtern coaſt 
Rideth a puiſſant navy: to our ſhores _ _ 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm'd, and wnreſolv'd to beat them back. Shak. 
Turnus, unreſolv'd of flight, 
Moves tardy back, and juſt recedes from fight. 
- BENS 5 | Dryden. 
2. Not ſolved ; not cleared. 
I do not ſo magnify this method, to think it 
will perfectly clear every hard place, and leave no 
doubt unreſolved. | Locke. 


UnRESO'LVING. adj. Not. reſolving ; 
not determined. 
She her arms about her unreſalving huſband 
threw, i | Dryden ” 
UnrEsPECTIVE. adj, Inattentive; tak- 
ing little notice. 
I will converſe with iron-witted fools, 
And unreſpectue boys; none are for me 


2 
no re- 


UnRre'sT. 3. . Diſquiet; want of tran- 


quillity; unquietneſs. Not in uſe. 

| Wiſe beheſt, 

Thoſe creeping flames by reaſon to ſubdue, 

Before their rage grew to ſo great unreſt. Spenſer, 
Repoſe, ſweet gold, for their unref, 

That have their alms out of the empreſs' cheſt, | 


Diſmay*d confuſion all poſſeſs'd 
Th' afflicted troop, hearing their plot deſcry'd ; 
Then runs amaz'd diſtreſs, with ſad unrgf, 


Silence, in truth, would fpeak my ſorrows beſt, 
For deepeſt wounds can leaſt their feelings tell; 
Vet let me þorrow from mine own unreſt 
But time to bid him, whom I loy'd, farewell. 
Norton. 
Up they roſe, 
As from unreſt; and each the other viewing, 


How darken'd ! ; 
UnRESTO' RED. adj. 1 
1. Not reſtored. (2.9 | 


2. Not cleared from an attainder. 
The ſon of an unreſtored traitor has no pretences 
to the quality of his anceſtors. Collier on Dueling. 
UNRESTRA INED. adj. © | + 
1. Not confined ; not hindered, - cd 
My k tender age in luxury was train'd, 
With idle eaſe and pageants entertain'd 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


4 


That look into me with conſiderate eyes. Shakeſp. | 


Shakeſpear Co | 


To this, to that; to fly, to ſtand, to hide. Daniel. 


Soon found their eyes how open'd, and their minds | 
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NRES1'SPING. adj. Not oppoſing q not] UN NET AA D. ad. Not revoked: 
F< making reſiſtance. - K recalled. | 2 * 8 Heng not 
The was {dcrific'd on no pretence, The penitence-of the crimi 
But — 2 unreſiſting innocence 3 . bered him amongſt the ſaints, — No * 
A patient uſeful creature. Dryden. | uncharitableneſs may ſend us to 8 
nce the move horizontally through. the flames. 1 Government of * T able 
liquid and unrefifting {paces of the heavens, Where Nothing but plain malevolence can juſt; ue. 
no bodies at all, or inconſiderable ones, occur, they] union; maleyglence ſhewn in a fingle 9 diſ. 
may preſerve the ſame velocity which the firſt im-] unretraFed, or in habitual ill-nature, = = 
pulſe impreſſed, 23 Bentley. f. ;  »  _ Collier on Friendþig 
 Unazs0'LVABLE, adj, Not to be ſolved; | Unztvzs"aleD. a. Not told; il. 
- | #. 3 not diſ. 
inſoluble. | covered. 


— Had ye once ſeen theſe her celef; | 
And unrevealed pleaſures, - 23210408 
Then. would ye wonder, and her praiſes ſing. 
Dear, fatal name ! reſt ever unreveal'd * 
| _Nor paſs theſe lips, in holy filence ſeal'd, Pre 
Unreve NGED. adj. Not revenged. 
So might we die, not envying them that live; 
not anrevenged all. Fairfax, 


| So would we die, 
| Unhonour'd though I am, * 
Not unreueng d that impious act ſhall be. Dryden 
Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are low, 
And Scipio's ghoſt walks E nreveng d amongtt " 
ES 17 Addiſen, 
UN REVEREND diſte- 
ſpectful. l | | 
See not your bride in theſe unreverent robes, - 
N * Shakeſpeare, 
Fie | unreverend tongue! to call her bad, 
Whoſe ſov'reignty ſo oft thou haſt preferr'd, 
With twenty thouſand ſoul-confirming oaths. 
"= | Shakeſpeare, 
UnzE"veRENTLY. adv. Diſreſpectfully. 
I did znreverently blame the gods, 
Who wake for thee, though thou ſnore for thyſelf. 
bs | 1 | Ben Jonſon, 
Unxzrve'rs8D, adj. Not revoked ; not 
repealed. _. | 
She hath offer'd to the doom, 


Which unreverſed ſtands in effectual force, 
A ſea of melting tears. Shakeſpeare, 


UxREVOCK ED. adj. Not recalled. 
Hear my decree, which unrevot d ſhall ſtand. 
; Milton. 
UNnREWA'RDB8D. adj, Not rewarded ; not 


recompenſed. 

Providence takes care that good offices may not 
paſs unretoarded. | L'Eſtranges 
Since for the common good I yield the fair, 

My private loſs let grateful Greece repair ; 
Nor unretvarded let your prince complain, 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain. Popr. 


To UN RTI D DLE. v. a. To folve an enig- 


ma; to explain a problem. _ 
Some kind power wnriddle where it lies, 
Whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes Sucklings 
The Platonick principles will not unriddle the 
doubt. | h Glanville. 
A reverſe often clears up the paſſage of an old 
poet, as the poet" often-ſerves' to wnridale the re- 
verſe. „ | : Addiſon. 
Unr1D1cvLovs. adj. Not ridiculous. 
If an indifferent and unridiculoxs object could 
draw this auſtereneſs unto a ſmile, he hardly could 


ith perpetuity reſiſt proper motives thereof. 
with ity P! pe Brown's Vulgar Erroms. 


| adj. Irreverent ; 


by 
» 


7 Unzr's. v. 4. To ſtrip of the tackle. 


Rhodes is the ſovereign of the fea no more; 


My hours my own, my pleaſures unreſtrain'd. 
es Dryden. 
2. Licentious ; looſe. 8 

The taverns he daily doth frequent, 


3. Not limited. 
Were there in this aphoriſm an unreſtrained 
truth, yet were it not reaſonable to infer from a' 
caution a non-uſance, or abolition, | 


. 
\ 


Wich unreſtrained, looſe companions. Shakeſpeare. | 


Brown's Valgar Errours. 
| 18 


2 tips unrigg* d, and ſpept their nds, 


1Unzi'car. adj. Wrong. In Spenſer, this 


word ſhould perhaps be wntight. 

What in moſt Engl writers uſeth to be — 

and as it were unrigbt, in this rs —— - 

d, timely framed, and ſtrongly truſſed up : 

ed, ery tr , Spenſer's Glaſſer — 
; * ; * 2 ts 

Shew that thy judgment is not * "ow, x 
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«21. 0B T.BOUS,  ndy.” Unjuft wicked; * x 
ſinful; bad. een 
_ © ORavivs here lept inen his mn. — 
And it uſurped by #nrighteows doom's + 
But he his title juſtify'd by tight. 97 Spenſer, 
I na 4. 262% & 4 


i wien. 
Let the wicked man forſake his way, and the 


For them 
Their foes a deadly Shibboleth deviſe : 
By which «nrighreouſly it was decreed, 
That none to truſt or profit ſhould ſucceed, 
Who would not ſwallow firſt a pois'nous wicked 
weed, Dryden. 
A man may fall undeſervedly under publick diſ- 
grace, or is unrighteouſly oppreſſed. Collier on Pride. 
Unr1'GHTEOUSNESS. 2. /½ Wickedneſs ; 
Our Romaniſts can no more abide this propo- 
fition converted, than themſelves. All fin, ſay 
they, is a tranſgreſſion of the law; but every trani- 


grefſion of the law is not fin. The apoſtle, there- | 


fore, turns it for us: all wnrighreouſneſs, ſays he, is 
fin ; but every tranſgreſſion of the law is unrigbte- 
cuſneſi, faith Auſtin upon this place. Hall, 
Some things have a natural deformity in them, 
as perjury, perfidiouſneſs, anrighreouſneſs, and in- 
gratitude, (i; . Tillotſon. 
Unz1'GHTFUL., adj. Not rightful ; not 
juſt, 
g Thou, which know'ſt the way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again 
To pluck him ng from th' uſurped throne. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To Unz1'nG. v. a. To deprive of a ring. 
Be forc'd to impeach a broken hedge, 
And pigs unring d at viſ. franc. pledge. Hudib. 
To Ux RLT. v. a. [This word is im- 
proper, there being no difference be- 
tween rip and unrip, and the negative 
particle is therefore of no force; yet it 
is well authoriſed.] To cut open. 
Like a traitor 
N that vow, and, with thy treacherous 
adn... 
Unrip'df the bowels of thy ſov*reign's ſon. Shak. 
He could not now, with his honour, ſo unrip, and 
puta lye upon all that he had ſaid and done before, 
as to deliver him up. Bacon's Henry VII. 
We are angry with ſearchers when they break 
open trunks, and unrip packs, and open ſealed let- 
ters, | Taylor. 
Cato well obſerves, that friendſhip ought not to 
be unripped, but unſtitehed. Collier. 
Unz1'pe, adj. | 


1. Immature ; not fully concocted. 

Purpoſe is oÞ violent birth, but poor validity; 
Which now, like fruits unripe, ſticks on the tree, 
But fall unſhaken when they mellow be. Sbaleſp. 

In this northern tract, our hoarſer throats 
Utter unripe and ill-conſtrained notes. Waller. 

2. Not ſeaſonable; not yet proper. 

He, fix'd his unripe vengeance to defer, 
Sought not the garden, but retir'd unſeen 
To brood in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen. Dryden. 

3. Too early. | | 
. Who hath not heard of the valiant, wiſe, and 
Juſt Dorilaus, whoſe unripe death doth yet, ſo many 
years ſince, draw tears from virtuous eyes? Sidney. 
NRI PENED. adj. Not matured. | 
* Were you with theſe, you 'd ſoon forget 

e 


Unz1'PexESs, 
ol ripeneſs, 


The ripeneſs or 
ever be well w 


Vol. II. 


— 


— 


1. . Immaturity; want 


or unripeneſi of the occafion muſt 
eighed ; and generally it is good to 


pale, unripen'd beauties of the north, Add. Cato. 
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commit the beginnings of all great actions to Ar- 
gus, with his hundred Ju; and the ends 


: 


reus, with his hundred 

UxATVATITI ID. 2% 

1. Having no competitor. ag 

Honour forbid ! at whoſe unrivall'd ſhrine 

| Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, all our ſex reſign. Pope. 
2. Having no peer or equal. 
To UNAOL. v. a. To open what is rolled 
aan EI 157 

4 O horror! 


The queen of nations from her ancient ſeat 

Is ſunk for ever in the dark abyſs; 

Time has unroll' d her glories to the laſt, 

And now<clos'd up the volume. Dryd. All for Love. 
Unroma'nTICK.: adj. Contrary to ro- 

mance, 


It is a baſe wnromentick ſpirit not to wait 


Bacon. 


on you. 
| | Swift. 
To Unroo'e. v. a. To ſtrip off the roof 
or covering of houſes. - 
The rabble ſhould have firſt unroof d the city, 
Ere ſo prevail'd with me. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Uxxro'osTED. adj. Driven from the rooſt. 
Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tir'd, unro;fted, 
By thy old dame Partlet here. Shak. Wint. Tale, 
To Unxo'or. v. a. To tear from the 
roots ; to extirpate ; to eradicate, 
Since you "ve made the days and nights as one 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold ; you 45 ſo grow in my requital, 
That nothing can unroot you. Shakeſpeare. 
Unroot the foreſt oaks, and bear awa 
Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey. 
Dryden. 


Ux ROUGH. adj. Smooth. 


Siward's ſon, 
And many unrough youths, that even now 


Proteſt their firſt of manhood. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Unro'unDeD. adj. Not ſhaped ; not cut 
to a round, 

Thoſe unfil'd piſtolets, 

That more than cannon-ſhot avails or lets; 

Which, negligently left unrounded, look 

Like many-angled figures in the book 

Of ſome dread conjurer. Donne. 


Unzo'YAL. adj. Unprincely ; not royal. 
By the advice of his envious counſellors, he ſent 
them with unreyal reproaches to Muſidorus and 
Pyrocles, as if they had done traiterouſly. Sidney. 
To Unru'rFLE. v. 2. To ceaſe from 
commotion, or agitation. 

Where'er he guides his finny courſers, 
The waves wnruffle, and the ſea ſubſides. Dryden. 
Unru'FFLED. adj. Calm; tranquil ; not 

tumultuous, ' PRESET 
Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand its ſhock 


Calm and wnruffled as a ſummer's ſea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſu 


- 


- 


rface. 


- Aaddiſon. 
Unzu'LED. adj. Not directed by any ſu- 
riour power. 


The realm was left, like a ſhipin a ſtorm, amidit | 


all the raging ſurges, unruled and undirected of 
any; for they to whom ſhe was committed fainted 
in their labour, or forſook their charge. Spenſer. 
Unru'LIiNnEss. 2. / [from wnruly.)] Tur- 
bulence ; tumultuouſneſs.; licentiouſneſs. 
By the negligence of ſome who were hardly to 


be commanded, and by the wnralineſs of others | 


who without leave were gone aſhore, ſo fair an 
occaſion of victory was neglected. Knolles. 
No care was had to curb the wnrulineſs of anger, 

or the exorbitance of deſire. Amongſt all their 
ſacrifices they never ſacrificed ſo much as one luſt. 
South. 

Unszv'LY. adj. Turbulent ; ungovernable; 


* 


licentious; tumultuous. 


k * 


to Btia- 


1 


1 
* 


UNS. 
In ſacted bands of wedlock tied 
To Therion, a looſe unruly ſwain 3 ; | 
| Who had more joy to range the foreſt wide, _ 
And chace the ſavage beaſt with buſy pain, Spenſ. 
Down I come, like gliſt'ring Phaeton, 
4 Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 
| | Shak, re's Richard II. 
The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been 
but raſh ; then muſt we look from his age to re- 
ceive but unruly waywardneſs. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
The tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly poi- 
ſon. | James, iii. 
Thou doſt a better life, and nobler vigour give; 
Doſt,each wnruly appetite controul. Roſcommon. 
Love inſults, diſguiſed in the cloud 
And welcome force of that unruly crowd. Waller. 
Paſſions kept their place, and tranſgreſſed not 
the boundaries of their proper natures ; nor were 
the diſorders begun, which are occaſioned by the 
licence of unruly appetites. Glanville. 
Vou muſt not go where you may dangers meet. 
Th' unruly (word will no diſtintion make, 
And beauty will not there give wounds, * _ 
Uns Ar E. adj, Not ſecure ; hazardous; 
dangerous. x 
If they would not be drawn to ſeem his adver- 
aries, yet others ſhould be taught how unſafe it was 
to continue his friends. Hooker 
| With ſpeed retir'd, | 
Where erſt was thickeſt fight, th' angelick throng 
And left large field, unſafe within the wind 
Of ſuch commotion. * —— Paradiſe Loft. 
Uncertain ways un are, 
And doubt a greater — than deſpair. Denb. 
Phlegyan robbers made unſafe the road Dryden. 


Unsa"FELY. adv. Not ſecurely ; danger- 
r 

_ Take it, while yet tis praiſe, before my rage, 
Unſafely juſt, break looſe on this bad age 
So bad, that thou thyſelf hadſt no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. Dryden. 

As no man can walk, ſo neither can he think, 

uneaſily or unſafely, but in uſing, as bis legs, ſo 
his thoughts, amiſs z which a virtuous man never 


— 


doth. wo Gr EW 8a 
Unsa'rtD. adj. Not uttered; not men- 
| tioned, | 


Chanticleer ſhall wiſh his words unſaid. Dryden. 
That I may leave nothing material unſaid, among 
the ſeveral ways of imitation, I ſhall place tranſ- 
lation and paraphraſe. Felton's Claſſicks. 


UnsAa"LTED. adj. Not pickled or ſeaſoned 
with ſalt. 

The muriatick ſcurvy, induced by too great quan- 
tity of ſea-ſalt, and common among mariners, is 
cured by a diet of freſh unſalted things, and watery | 
liquor acidulated. Arbuthnot. 

UnsaLu"TED. adj. [in/alutatus, Latin.] 
Not ſaluted. | 
Gods! I pratez 


And the moſt noble mother of the world 
Leave unſaluted. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Unsa"NCTIFIED. adj. Unholy; not con- 
ſecrated ; not pious, | 
Her obſequies have been fo far enlarged 
As we have warrantry ; her death was doubtful j 
And, but that great command o'erſways the ordery 
She ſhould in ground unſanFify'd have lodg'd 
Till the laſt trump.  Sbakeſpeare”s Hamlet. 
UnsAa"TiIABLE. ad}. ers zlis, Latin. ] 
Not to be ſatisfied; greedy without 
bounds. : 5 
Unſatiable in their longing to do all manner of 
good to all the creatures of God, but eſpecially 
men. | 10 | Hooker, 
Craſſus the Roman, for his unſatiable greedineſs, 
was called the gulph of avarice. Raleigh. 
Un$ATISFA"CTORINESS, 7. / Failure of 
giving ſatisfaction. 
That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is 
their «n/atisfaForineſs, though they ſhould _ 
IE 3K UnsATIS- 


N vw A 


UnsaTis8Fa"crorty." of 

1. Not giving fatisfation. 

2, Not clearing the difficulty. 
DI peech of Adam, The NID thou ga _ - 

de to be with me, the gave me of the tree 

did eat, is an 97397! reply, and re was 

in volxed a very impious error. Brown's Vulg· Err. 

| 2 6 the croſs; is point blank againſt the 
definition of the council of Nice;-and it js an 


1 1 
8 * 
. * 


1 
# - 
. 


unjatisfafory anſwer to ſay, they only were againſt 
AS given to images for 12. Stilli . 


— 


Unsa"TisFIgD: Gdjs . .- 
1. Not contented ;z not pleaſed. — 
5 Elizabeth being to reſolve upon a great 
officer, and being by ſome put in ſome doubt of 
that perſon whom ſhe meant to advance, ſaid, She 
was like one with a lanthorn ſeeking a man, and 
feemed unſatisfied in the choice of a man for that 
place. Bacon. 
Flaſhy wits, who cannot fathom a large diſcourſe, 
muſt be very much unſatisſſed of me. Digby. 
2. Not ſettled in opinion. * 
Concerning the analytic 
= leave peiſons unſatis Boy 
3. Not filled ; not gratified to the full. 
Though he were 2 in getting, 5 
Yet in beſtowing he was moſt princely. Shakeſp. 
Whether ſhall 1, by juſtly plaguing | 
Him whom I hate, be more unjuſtly cruel 
To her I love? or, being kind to her, 
Be cruel to myſelf, and leave unſatisfied 
My anger and revenge ? Denham's Sopby. 
Eternity human nature cannot look into, with- 
out a religious awe : our thoughts are loſt in the 
_ endleſs view, and return to us weary and unſatisfied, 
without finding bounds or place to fix 0p. Rogers. 
UnSA'TISFIEDNESS. 2. /, [from un/atis- 
fed.) The ſtate of being not ſatisfied. 


Between my own wunſatisfiedneſs in conſcience, 
and a neceſſity of ſatisfying the importunities of 
ſome, I was perſuaded to chuſe rather what was 
ſafe, than what ſeemed juſt, King Charles. 

That unſatisfiedneſs with tranſitory fruicions, that 
men deplore as the unhappineſs of their nature, 
is indeed the privilege of it; as it is the prerogative 
of men not to be pleaſed with ſuch fond toys as 
children doat upon. | Boyle. 

Uns4a"TiSFYING. adj. Unable to gratify 
to the full. | 

Nor is fame only »nſatisfying in itſelf, but the 
deſire of it lays us open to many accidental troubles, | 

Addiſon. 
Unsa"vouRINEss,. 2. , [from anſavoury.] 
1. Bad taſte. 
2. Rad ſmell. 
Ik we concede a national wnſaweurineſs in any 
people, yet ſhall we find the Jews leſs ſubject hereto 
than any. Brown. 


preparation of gold 


e 
3% bu, frigny Rater, or abjure. A. 


| Pei $34 How ſoon 61.0.5 WR 
uld height recall high thoughts how ſoon un. 
4 5 feign'd ſubmiſſion ſwore Mile, Par. 797 


C7 


To ſay, and ftrai 
To fly pain, profeſſing next the ſpy, . | 
Argues no leader, but a liar trac d. Milton. 
There is nothing ſaid there, which you may 
have occaſion tg 1015 eafter . e Atterburꝝ 
Uns Tx. adi. Having no ſcales. 
The jointed lobſter, and un caly ſoale.... 
UxscARRED. 4%. 
wounds. | KI 0 4 
And muſt ſhe die for this? O let her live: 
So ſhe may live unſcarr d from bleeding ſlaughter, 
I will confeſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. Shak, 
UxscnoLa'sTICK. adj, Not bred to li- 
' | terature, | 7 
Notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, it was 
to the unſcbolaſtick ſtateſman that the world owed 
their peace and liberties. Locke. 
Unsc x0'0LED. 
learned. q 
When the apoſtles were ordained to alter the 
laws of heatheniſh religion, were, St. Paul 
excepted, wnſcbooled and unlett men. Hooker. 
Unsco'sCHED. adj, Not touched by fire. 
| | „ His hand, 8 
Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd wnſcorch'd. Shakeſp. 
Uxs co uRBD. adj, Not cleaned by rub- 
bing. | 


Not mar with 


* 


Th' enrolled penalties, . 
Which have, like «nſcour'd armour, hung by th' 
And none of them been worn, Shakeſpeare 

UnscRAa"TCHED. adj. Not torn. 

* I with much expedient march 

Have brought a counter-check. before your gates, 
To fave unſcratch*d your city's threaten'd cheeks. 
Shakeſpeare. 


UnscrE'ENED. adj. Not covered; not 


protected. 


the ſun's refulgent beams. 


ſcripture. 


'To UN SEAL. vb. a. 


ſealed. | 

3 This new glare of light, 
Caſt ſudden on his face, anſeal d his fight, Dryden. 
UnSE"ALED. 4d). 
1. Wanting a ſeal. 


To open any thing 


Unsa'voury. adj. 
1. Taſteleſs. | 


Can that which is unſawoury be eaten without 
ſalt ? or is there any taſte in the white 


2. Having a bad taſte. | 

Unſawoury food, perhaps, 

0 ſpiritual natures, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
3. Having an ul ſmell ; fetid. 


Some may emit an ux/avaury odour, which may | 


happen from the quality of what they have taken. 
4. Unpleaſing; di 


Beroun. 


Things of ſo mean regard, although neceſſary | 


to be ordered, are notwithſtanding very wnſjavoury, 


when they come to be diſputed of; becauſe diſ- | 
putation pre-ſuppoſeth ſome difficulty in the matter. 
Hooker. | 


Unſavorry news z but how made he eſcape ? 


to deny what, has been ſaid. 
Call you, me fair ? that fair again 
Demetrius loves you, fair. 


of an egg? | 
Job, vi. 6. 


p | Shakeſpeare. | 
To Unsa'y. v. a. To retract; to recant ; | 


Your oaths 
Are words, and poor conditions but anſeaÞd. Shak. 


2. Having the ſeal broken. 


To Unst'am. v. a. To rip; 
He ne'er ſhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he unſeam' d him from the nape to th' chops, 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. 
UnsSEa"RCHABLE. adj. Inſcrutable ; not 

to be explored. | 
All is beſt, though we often doubt 

What th' unſearchable diſpoſe 

Of higheſt wiſdom brings about, 

And ever beſt found in the cloſe. _ 

Thou haſt vouchſaf'd | 
This friendly condeſcenfion, to relate 75 
Things elſe by me unſearcbable. Milt. Par. Leſt. 
ob diſcourſeth of the ſecrets of nature, and 
33 perfections of the works of God. Till. 


Milton. 


neither has he left us in ſeripture any marks, by 


happy number he has choſen. | hoy je 
tis a vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our 
underſtandings, if we ſpend too much of our time 


he wnſay, pretending firſt 


(Gay. | 


: 


adj. Uneducated ; not 


all images in churches, in fuch wnſcaſonah 


„* 


Thoſe balls of burniſhed braſs, the tops of 
churches are adorned with, derive their glittering | 
brightneſs from their being expoſed, unſcreencd, to 
Boyle. | 


Unscr1PTURAL. adj, Not defenfible by | 


The doctrine delivered in my ſermon was neither | 
new nor «ſcriptural, nor in itfelf falſe. Aiterbury. 


3 


which we may infallibly conclude ourſelves in that | 


among infinites and wnjearchabless Watts's Logick. | 


| 


Sbake | 


þ 


| 


* 


Theſe counſels of God are to us unſearchable; | 


£ 


8 


« 


Bey SES lored. 8 7 

; The wn s of God's y . 
bridle to = — *. bad ho * ork * 

| for ſpirits of errors: Brambalt's Anſwer to Hobbes, 

Uns ASsON ABLE. adj, W 

1. Not fuitable to time or vecafion 


- 
- 


3 Un. 


en wie as, 
c m m | \ 
adviſe men to ſuſpect I 4 i 1 
hath had, by their on account, twelve hundred 
years acquaintance. '/ oer. 
It is then a very unſoaſongble time to plead law 
when ſwords are in the hands of the vulgar, 
Lf NOTE EG ev Fel. 
The commiſſioners pulled N 7 — 
le fa. 


ſhion, as if done in hoſtility, Hayward, 


This digreſſion 1 candgeived. not unſeaſonable far 
this place, nor upon this occaſion, Clarendon, 

| | Haply mention may ariſe 
Of ſomething not «#ſeaſonable to aſk, Milton, 


Timothy lay out a-nights, and went abroad of. 
ten at anſeaſonable hours. Arbutbnot. 
2. Not agreeable to the time of the year. 

Like an 9 5 ſtormy day, 

Which makes the ſilver rivers drown their ſhores, 
As if the world were all diſaly'd-in tears, Sbal. 
3. Late: as, «n/ea/onabletime of night. 
UnsE"ASONABLENESS. . /. Diſagree- 
ment with time or place. 

The moz goodneſs, unfitneſs, and unſtaſma- 
bleneſs of moral or atural actions falls not within 
the verge of a brutal faculty. : 

„N Hale s Origin of Mankind. 


4 


 Uns8"as0NA B L v. ad v. Not ſeaſonably 5 


not agreeably to time or occaſion. 
Some things it aſketh wnſeaſonably, when they 
need not to be prayed for; as deliverance from thun- 
der and tempeſt when no danger is nigh. Hooker, 
Leave to fathom ſuch high points as theſe, 
Nox be ambitious, ere the time, to pleaſe; 
ee wiſe, till age and cares 
Have form'd thy ſoul to manage great affairs. 
By the methods prefcribed, more good, and leſs 
miſchief, will be done in acute N 
by medicines improperly and anſeaſonably applied. 
1 | ons wel Yeo | Og. 
Ulyſſes yielded unfeaſorably, and the ſtrong paſ- 


© ſion for hiscountry ſhould have given him vigilance. 
Unsz"ASONED.-adj. 5 
1. Unſeaſonable; untimely ; ill- timed. 


Out of uſe. | a ; 
Your majefty hath, been this fortnight ill, 
And theſe unſeaſon'd hours perforce muſt add 
Unto your ſickneſs. 2 Henry IV. 
I think myſelf in a better plight for a lender 
than you are; the which bath ſomething embold- 
ened me to this unſzaſoned intruſion. Sbabeſpeare. 

2. Unformed ; not qualified by uſe. 

"Tis an wnſeajon'd —— adviſe him. Shake 
. Irregular ; inordinate. 

. 2 — pulled down or defaced all 
images in churches, in ſuch unſeaſonable and un- 
th a faſhion, as if done in hoſtility. Hayws 

4. Not kept till fit for uſe. 

5. Not ſalted: as, u/ea/oned meat. 

er | 

1. Not ſupported. _ 

| Ehen ag you leave 

leg by you, 


Second to none, un 
god of war 


To look u the hideo : 
In diſadvantage, Shakeſpeare's Henry N. 
2. Not exemplified a ſecond time. = 
I ann TER Brow: 

* | | I 


"UNS 
ons 1, Artes Viek a fla, | 2. To move from a place. 
| Unſertt before in heaven, proclaims him cone g cy 

* Os „ 


1 tt N 8 


— 


l , Ants As big as he was, did there need great m 
| 2 Nr een hears ps L' Eftrange. 
cot declare what he will 4 but bet pri e 3, To overthrow. | 
foo NR Not cloſe ; not truſty. K* 1 by PA „ Miltotfs Paradiſe Loft | 1. Not fixed in reſolution; not determin- 

UnsE CRE 2 m 60 2 ootſteps of the deity he treads, | ed; notfi dy. | | 


And ſecret moves along the crowded ſpace, - | e 
Unſeen of all the rude Plizaciad tace; Paper oh. - hole d, an the beſt comforter 
| 


we are ſo unſacret to ourfebves? Sbaleſp. | ort 
When | 2. aviſible ; andifco<ſerable. To an ugſertled fancy, cure thy brains. Sbabeſp. 


Ussscu'RE. adj. Not ſafe. 


| 3 | | ITOYETADI IT" Wy 4 Prepar'd I was bot 
Love, though moſt ſure, | The weeds of hereſy being grown into ripeneſs ed p | 
Yet always to itſelf ſeems wnſecurt.. Denham. ] do, even in the v ars, . ſcatter en-. 52 lr he there am I PP. Get. 
UnszDU"CED. Not drawn to ill. times thoſe ſeeds which for a while lie wnſecn and . 7 


if the remum unſeduceu, yon not making it ap- 

otherwiſe z for your ill opinion, and the aſſault 

you have made to her chaſtity, you ſhall anſwer me 5 Ws 
with your ſword. | | Ss He was not unſcen in the affections of the court, Deep vers'd in books, and ſhallow in himſelf. Mir. 
Among ORE nr : | ; but had not reputation enough to om F A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms 

Unſhaken, unſeduc d, unterrify'd, 1284 aa | | | aremdon. of a wambling ſtomach, and an anſertled mind. 

enn  Mitem's Paradiſe Loft. | Unsz"Ly159. adj. Not addicted to pri E : anje L'Eflravge. 
Unszz1NG. adj. Wanting the power of vate intereſt, 8 Unſettled virtue ſtormy may appear; 

viſion. $h 78% | The moſt intereſted cannot purpoſe any thing Honour, bke mine, ſerenely is ſevere, Dryden. 

1 ſhould have feratch'd out your unſeeing eyes, ſo much to their own advantage, notwithſtanding Impartially judge, whether from the very firſt 

To make my maſter out of love with thee. Shak, | which the inclination is neverthelets e day that od religion yas unſettled, and church go- 

T, Uns82'M. . #. Not to ſeem. Not in Abe Rt | " Speftater. vernment flung out of doors, the civil government 

. | Ins Nr. adj, | 


has ever been able to fix upon a ſure wan 
| | * 5 | out. 

You wrong che reputation of your name, 1. Not ſent. | n 2. Unequable; not regular ; changeable. 
mne = | erer. Not called by letter orf arch a64 Leerer, Ris dwo equirioges; ate 
Of that which bath bo faithfully been paid. Sbal. . meſſenger. | | 5 che moft windy and tempeſtubũs, the molt inſettled 
Unsze MLINESS. . /. Indecency; in- If a phyſician ſhould go from houſe to houſe un- and unequable feaſons in moſt countries. | 


F | - With them, a baſtard of the king deceas'd 
buried in the earth; but afterward freſhly ſ ring 3 x" 4 
* op again 2s Wis 66 Farce thats av the Ar. 2 And all th' unſettled humours of the land, 
3» | 


7" | Raſh, inconſiderate, fiery, voluntary. Shakeſpeare. 
ſkilled ; unexperienced. a ncertain and 7738 he remains, | 


decorum; uncomelineſs. | | ſent for, and enquire what woman hath a cancer, Bentley's Sermons. 
All as before hi fight whom we fear, and whoſe] or what man a fiſtula, he would be as unwelcome f 3. Not eſtabliſhed. 
preſence to offerid' With any the leaſt nnſcemlineſs | 35 the diſeaſe itſelf. . | : Taylor, | My cruel fate, 
we would be ſurely as loth as they, who moſt re- | Somewhat of weighty conſequence brings you] Ang doubts attending an unſectled ſtate, 
prehend or deride that we do. | Hooker. hers fo often, and agent fe W's Dryden. | Fore'd me to guard my coaft. ; Dryden. 
UnsEEMLY. adj. Indecent z uncomely; Unst"PARABLE. adj, Not to be parted ; | 4. Not fixed in a place or abotle. 
unbecoming. Ws, 1 * be 1 neo Per ; p i 5 e — it rx = „ 
; Load world ippery turns! Friends now faſt uty which he owed unto , to ſet himſelf in an 
„ — - . 99 | I houſe of cedar trees, and to behold the ark of the 
and unjuſt diſgraces offered by pn | d tonguess] Who twine as twere in love 5 | Lord's covenant. unſettled. Hooker. 
and paſſions are out of ruſe ; the other, a common A grey: ſhall; within this hour, 'UnsZTTLEDNESS. 2. % 0 


| ard of both, to be made a prey by ſuch as ſtu- ak out to bitrereſt enmity. Shah Coriolanus.' 


; ; - 1. Irreſolution ; undetermined ſtate 
d. 10w to work with moſt advantage in private. | UNSE"'PARATED. adj, - Not parted. * „ Wy ſtate of 
1 + . There ſeek the Thallas bly i r 
Adultery of the tongue, conſiſting in corrupt, To whom Perſephone entire and whole 2. Uncertainty ; fluctuation. 18 
diſhoneſt, and unſcamly fpeeches. Perkins.'| Gave to retain th' anſeparated ſoul. Pope's Odyſſey. | The unſettledneſs of my condition has ' hitherto 


Let us now deviſe 


3 | | in put a ſtop to my thoughts concerning it. Dryden, 
What beſt may for the preſent ſerve to tide UNSsERVICEABLE. ad, Uſeleſs; bring 7 


3. Want of fixity. 


The parts of each from other, that ſeem moſt | ng no advantage or convenience. When the ſun ſhines upon a river, though its 

To ſhame obnoxious, and unſeemligt ſeen, Milton. he beaſt, inpatient of his ſmarting wound, waves roll this way and that by the wind, yet, for 

Her gifts 5 Thought with his wings to fly above the ground, | all their unſettledreſs, the ſun ſtrikes them with a 

Wer ſuch, as under government well ſeem'd; But his late wounded wing wnſerwiceable 1 4 direct and certain beam. South, 

to b | "2 x [ » I- ; : $$ of * N . 5 ' . 

ee eee ee f , b ah: Notpancl; nor 
If not in friendſhip, live at leaft in peace. Drylen.. tion and exp ounce of ay re on 6 yore | „like « 'd friends 
I wiſh every ws ook idea and wanton expreſſion always ptoportional to the weight incumbent upon Honour and policy, like unſcver'd friends 


had been baniſhed from amongſt them. Matt. it; fo chat, if the atmoſphere had been much I' th' war, do grow together. Shakeſp. Corialanus. 


- 0 reater or leſs than it is, it would on the ſurface of Their bands, though ſlack, no diſſolution fear; 
UxsEE MLVYV. ad. Indecently 3 unbe- S earth have been wnſerviceable for vegetation Th' ane, d parts the greateſt preſſure bear; 2 
comingl : Not | and life. | Bentley. Though loofe, and fit to flow, they fill cohere. 
Charity doth not behave itſelf unſeemly, ſeeketh | It can be no unſerviceable deſign to religion, to Blackmore, 
not her own. | I Cor. xill. 5, | undeceive men in ſo important a point. Rogers. To UNs Ex. v. 4. To make otherwiſe than 
Unmanly dread invades the French aftony'd ; 1 


Unſeemly yelling ; diſtant hills teturn UnsERvICEABL v. ad v. Without uſe; the ſex commonly is. * 
The hideous noiſe. TN Philips. without advantage. All you ſpirits 


Unsegr'N It does not enlarge the dimenſions of the globe, That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 

. „„ or lie idly and wnſerwiceably there, but part of it is'] And fill mes from the croben to th toe, top full 
Not ſeen; not diſcovered. introduced into the plants which grow thereon; and Of direſt cruelty. Shakeſpeare's Mucbeth. 
Mo unſeen, inſcrutable, inviſible, I the reſt either remounts again, with the aſcending'] Uns#a"poWeD. adj. Not elouded; not 
a noſe on a man's face, or a weathercock on a or is waſh'd down into rivers. kened. | 

ſteeple. - Vapour, | _ | darkened. NT | 

: | Shakeſpeare. Woodward"s Natural Hiſtory. ©» He alone ſees all things with an unfbadow 
a Her father and myſelf IU , 47. Not ſet; not laced: ante dio. n * 
Will ſo diſpoſe ourſelves, that ſeeing, an, r. , Nat tet not Placen . „ comprehenſive vilion, who eminently is M. Glanv. 


. p 3 © } [ 4 . ". . 
W : They urge that God left nothing in his word , x 4 : 
TOY of the encounter wer" — 5 Kube 1 undeſcribed, nothing unſet down; and therefore Unsne Net a4 Not ſubject to con 
A painter became a phyſician whereupon on,] cheaten them Nile? to keep themſelves to thay] Luton. Met hut 
2 to him, Vou have done well; for, before, the 7 ow: py wad nada: F4 ; ne As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
_—_ of your work were ſeen, but now they — un- 0 * 5 * A T Jt on 2 Fe 5 J Wich rocks unſbakeable, and roaring waters. Shak, 
E con. 9 N . | 


Too. 5 


Here may I always on this downy graſs, | Such a doctrine jean titles to kingdoms UnsHa KED. adj. Not ſhaken, Not in 
Unknown, unſcen, my eaſy minutes paſs"! Reſcom.] and eſtates; for if the actions from which ſuch |: ale. i N 4 
: Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 1]. ſettlements ſpring were illegal, all that is built I know but one 14M 
een, both when we wake, and when we ſleep. 


* ton. 


upon them muſt be ſo too: but the laſt is abſurd, That unaſſailable holds on his ranks, . 
| therefore the firſt muſt be ſo-likewiſes | Arbutbnot. Unſhak'd'of motion. . Shakgſpeare's Julius Ceſar. | 
# 3K 2 UxsRHAK EN. 
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© 3- Not weakened in reſolution ; not mov- 
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UnsnAK EN. . 
1. Not 9 z not. moved. 
3 urpoſe is FL 

Of violent birth, but poor validity : - |: 
Which now, like fruits unripe, fticks on the tree, 
But fall wnſhaken when they mellow be. Shakeſp. 
The wicked's ſpite againſt God is but like 'a 
madman's running his head againſt the wall, that 
leaves the wall z but daſhes his own brains 


out. . Boyle. 
2. Not ſubje& to concuſſion. 


ed. | 
* Ill chou waſt ſhrouded then, | 
O patient Son of God ! yet only ſtood ſt LY 
Unfbaken. . ilton's Paradiſe Regained. 
mploy it in unfeigned piety towards God, in 

- #1ſbaken duty to his vicegerent. Spratt. 
His principles were founded in reaſon, and ſup- 
ported by virtue, and therefore did not lie at the 
mercy of ambition : his notions were no leſs ſteady 


and wnſpaken, than juſt and upright. Addiſon. 
Jo UnsHa'kLE. v. 4. To looſe from 
: bonds. ; ) 


A laudable freedom of thought unſpbachles their 
minds from the narrow prejudices of education, 
and opens their eyes to a more extenſive view of 
| the publick good. | Addiſon. 
UnsHa"MED. adj, Not ſhamed. 

The brave man ſeeks not popular applauſe ; 
Unſham'd, though foil'd, he does the beſt he can : 
Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. Dryd. 

UnsHa'PEN. adj, Miſhapen ; deformed. 

This unſb earth we now inhabit, is the form 
it was found in when the waters had retired. Burn. 

Gaſping for breath th' unſbapen Phocz die, 
And on the boiling wave extended lie. Addiſon. 

Unsna'ReD. adj, Not partaken ; not had 


in common. 
Bliſs, as thou haſt part, to me is bliſs ; 
Tedious unſbar'd with.thee, and odious ſoon. Milt. 
To Uxs HEATH. v. a To draw from 


the ſcabbard. 


Executioner, unſbeath thy ſword. Shakeſpeare. 
Mowbray, the biſhop Scroop, Haſtings, and all, 
Are brought to the correction of your law: 
There is not now a rebel's ſword unſbeath'd. Shak. 
Far hence be fouls profane ! 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford ; 
Aſſume thy courage, and unſbeath thy ſword, Dry. 
The Roman ſenate has reſolv'd, 
Till time give better proſpects, fill to keep 
The ſword unſbeath'd, and turn its edge on Cæſar. 
3 Addiſon. 
Each chief his ſev'nfold ſhield diſplay'd, 
And half anſbeath'd the ſhining blade. Pope. 
UnsHe'D. adj. Not ſpilt. 
To blood unſbed the rivers muſt be turn'd. Milt. 


UxsnEZLTERED. adj. Wanting a ſcreen ; 


wanting protection. 

He is breeding that worm, which will ſmite this 
gourd, and leave him unſpeltered to that ſcorching | 
wrath of God, which will make the improvement 
of Jonah's paſſionate wiſh, that God would take 
av ay his life, his moſt rational deſiie. Dec. of Piety 

UnsH1'ELDED. adj. Not guarded by the 
ſhield. . 
He try'd a tough, well- choſen ſpear ; 
Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, 
But ſcornful offer'd his N ſide. Dryden. 
To Uns hTr. v. a. To take out of a ſhip. 
At the Cape we landed for freſh water; but diſ- 
covering a leak, we unſbipped our goods, and wa- 
tered there, & Swift. 
UN SsnOCK ID. adj, Not diſguſted ; not 
offended. | | 

Thy ſpotleſs thoughts unſbo- Nd the prieft may 

hear, | Ticket. 


Unsno'p. adj. [from unſhoed.) Having | 


no ſhoes. 


Their feet unſbod, their bodies wrapt in rags ; 


- Than thine, while T.preſerv'd theſe locks 


7 Unsno'uT. v. a. To annihilate or 


| Unsnu"nNABLE. adj. Inevitable. 
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| Withhold thy foot from being unbed. Fer, H. 
The king's army, naked and wnſhod, would, 
through thoſe incloſed parts, have done them little 
hart Clarendon. 


UnsRn0'ox, part. adj. Not ſhaken. 
Pit, box, and gall'ry in convulfions hurl'd, | 
Thou fend f wok amidft a burſting world. | 
, p ; | 13 | 91 ; ope. | 
Uxsn0'zn. adj. Not clipped. 
This ſtrength diffus sg 
No leſs through all my ſine ws, joints, and bones, + 


The pledge of my unviolated vow. Milt. 
Straight as a line in beauteous order ſtood 
Of oaks unſporn, a venerable wood. Dryden. 
Uns nor. part. adj. Not hit by ſhot. 
He that on her his bold hand lays, 
With Cupid's pointed arrow plays; 
They, with a touch, they are fo keen, 


Wound us unſbot, and ſhe unſeen. Waller. 


retract a ſhout. _ 
Unſbout the noiſe that baniſh'd Marcius 
Repeal him, with the welcome of his mother, 


UnsH1o'weRED. adj, Not watered by 
ſhowers. . . | | 
Nor is Ofiris ſeen _ | 
In Memphian grove or green, = 
Trampling th' »nſpower'd graſs with * 
| ton. 


UnsHR1INKING., adj. Not recoiling; 


not ſhunning danger or pain. 

Your fon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt: 
He only liv'd but till he was a man 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd 
In the unſbrinking ſtation where he fought, 
But like a man he died. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


"Tis the plague of great ones, | 
Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe ; 
'Tis deſtiny unſpunnable like death. Shak. Othello. 
Uns1"FTED. adj. 
1. Not parted by a ſieve. | 
The ground one year at reſt, forget not thou 
With richeſt dung to hearten it again, 
Or with wnſifted aſhes. 
2, Not tried; not known by experience. 
| Affection! puh! you ſpeak like a green girl, 


Unſifted in ſuch perilous circumſtance, Shakeſp. 
Uns1'GHT. adj, Not ſeemg. A low 


word, uſed only with anſeen, as in the 
example following. Probably formed 


by corruption of zz/ighted. 
They Il ſay, our buſineſs to reform 
The church and ftate, is but a worm 
For to ſubſcribe, unſight, unſeen, 
To an unknown church diſcipline. Hudibras. 


Uns1'GHTED. adj. Inviſible ; not ſeen. 
Beauties that from worth ariſe, 

Are like the grace of deities, | 

Still preſent with us, though anſigbted. Suckling. 


Un's1"6RTLINESS. #. /. | from unfightly.] 
Deformity ; diſagreeableneſs to the eye. 


The unfightlineſs in the legs may be helped by 
wearing a laced ſtocking. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Uns1"'GHTLY, adj, Diſagreeable to the 


On my knees I beg, 
That you ' ll vouchſaſe me raĩment, bed, and food. 
Good Sir, no more: theſe are wnfigbrly tricks, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe bloſſoms alſo, and thofe dropping gums, 
That lie beſtrown, «figbtly, and unſmooth, 
Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe. Mill. 
Amongſt the reſt, a ſmall, un/ightly root, 
But of divine effect, he cull'd me out. Milton. 
It muſt have been a fine genius for gardening, 
that could have formed ſuch an unſightly hollow into 


— _—— 


51 
gonift. | 
, 


'1 


Shakeſpeare. | . 


| Uns1"NN1NG. adj. 


May's Virgil. | 


| 


ah 


And both as ſwift on foot as chaſed ſtags. Spenſe | 


ſo beautiful an area, | Spectator. | 
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Unancr'ar. 
1. Not | 


= Tete, 
1 

But, clogy'd with guilt, the joy wo e. 
Uns:xcz"sivv.mfoAdulteration; ch.. 


ſtrength. $4.4 Shea 
Nor are the nerves of his compacted 8; .. 
Stretch'd and difſoly'd into unfnew'd 8 
Denbam. 


No toys and trifles from their At 
And dates and pepper have un/mew'd mob 95 
The affected purity of the French has e 
their heroick verſe. The language of an epick 
poem is almoſt wholly figurative: yet are the ſo 
fearful of a metaphor, that no example of Virgil 
encourage them to be bold with ſalety. Drydea, 
Uns1"NEWED. adj. Nerveleſs ; weak. 
No ſpecial reaſons . 
May to you, perhaps, ſeem much unſinewed, 
| And yet to me are ftrong. Shakeſpeare's Ham, 
Uns1"xGED. -@dj. Not ſcorched; nat 
touched by fire. 


By the command of Domitian when caſt into 


| a cauldron of burning oil, he came out unſinged, 


| Brown's Vulgar Errqurs, 
Three men paſſed through a fiery | Lewy un- 
touched, unſinged. Stepbens's Sermon. 


|UnsiNxING. adi. Not finking. 


Anxur feels the cool refreſhing breeze 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy ſtrand 
Lies cover'd with a ſmooth, unſinting ſand, 


Ali, 
Impeccable. 


A perfect z ning obedience, free from particu. 

lar acts of tranſtreſſion. ers. 

UxsKANNED. adj. Not meaſured ; not 
computed... | 


This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unftans's frifinels, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to 's heels. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 

Unsx1'LFUL. adj, Wanting art; want- 
ing knowledge. 


This overdone, or come tardy off, though it 
make the unſtilful laugh, cannot but make the ju- 
dicious grieve. by Shakeſpeare, 


Hear his fighs, though mute: 

Unftilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him, Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
A man unſtilful in ſyllogiſm could perceive the 
weakneſs and inconcluſi veneſs of a long, artificial, 
and plauſible diſcourſe. Locke. 

Uſing a man's words according to the propriety 

of the language, though it be not always under- 
ſtood, leaves the blame on him who is fo unſti/ful 
in the language as not.to underſtand it when uſed 
as it ought, VE ET Locke. 

Unsx1'LFULLY, adv. Without : know» 
ledge; without art. 

You ſpeak unſtilfully; or, if your knowledge be 
more, it is much darkened in your malice. Sbal. 
Un$S&1"LFULNESS. #. , Want of art; 

want of knowledge. : 

The ſweetnefs of her countenance did give ſuch 
- a grace to what ſhe did, that it did make handſowe 

the unhandſomeneſs, and make the eye force the 
mind to believe that there was a praiſe in that un- 
ſhilfulneſs. | Sidney. 
Let no prices be 4. ogy by the neceſſity or 
wnſkilfulneſs of the contractor. 
ed | Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
Unsx1'LLED. adj. Wanting ſkill; want- 
ing knowledge: with ix before a 000, 


and zo before a verb. 1 
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ba in hellebore, hon houldi try  _ 

Fe it, and miſtake the quantity, | 

The roles of phylick would againit thee cry. Dryd. 

Unſtill'd and young, yet ſomething RI I writ 

Of Ca'ndiſh beauty 3oin'd to Cecil's wit, Prior. 
Not eaſtern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay, | 

As the bright natives of th* unlabour'd field, 

Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms unſtili d. 


Blactmore. 


Poets, like painters, thus ugſtil / d to trace 
The naked nature, and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover every part, * 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. Pope. 
Un31a"1n..adj. Not killed. | 
It there were any who felt a pity of ſo great a 
fall, and had yet any ſparks of unſlain duty left in 
them towards me, yet durſt they not ſhew it. Sid, 
Not hecatornb 4nſlaim, nor vows unpaid, 
On Greeks accurs'd this dire contagion ay > 


UNSLA'KED, adj. Not quenched. 
Hler de fixes new rous d, | 
And yet uaſlat'd, will-kindle in her fancy, 


And make her eager to renew the feaſt. Dryden, 


Wheat ſteeped in.brine, drawing the brine from 
it, they mix with wnflacked lime beat to ee 
and ſo ſow it. 1 ortimer. 

UxsLEEPINO. adj. Ever wakeful. _ 
And roſeate dews pr ob * 1 
4 unſleeping e © » 
mY $7, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
UxsL1i'pr1nG; adh. Not liable to flip; 
To Enit your hearts 
With an un fipping Lack take, Antony, 
OQavia to wi 
Ux$M1'RCHED. adj. Unpolluted ; not 
ſtained, _ * | 


That drop of. blood that 's calm proclaims me 


baſtard-z * ee 
Cries-cuckold to my father; brands the harlot 


Ev'n here, between the chaſte and wn/mirch'd brow 


Of my true mother. | ove TY Hamlet, 
Ux$M0'KED-. adj.. Not ſmoked 
His antient pipe in ſable dy'd, 
And half unſmoak'd, lay by his fide. 


Swift, 


UxsMo'0TH. adj. Rough; not even; not 


level. Not uſed. _ | * 
Thoſe bloſſoms, and. thoſe dropping gums 
That lie beftrown, unſightly, and wnjmoarh, 


Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe. Milt. 


Uns0'ciaBLE. adj, [inſoctabilis, Latin.] 


Not kind; not communicative of good; 


not ſuitable to ſociety. 


By how much the more we are accompanied 
with plenty, by ſo much the more greedily is our 
end deſired, whom when time hath made unſociabie 


to others, we become a burden to ourſelves. 


Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Such a behaviour deters men - from a religious 
life, by repreſenting it as an unſociable Rate, that 

| . Addiſon. 

Uns0"cianLY, adv. Not kindly ; with- 


extinguiſhes all joy. 


out good-nature. 


Theſe are pleaſed with nothing that is not un- | 
ot ſour, ill-natured, and troubleſome. L' Eftr. 


NSO ILED. adj. Not polluted; not 


tainted ; not ſtained. 
Who will believe thee, Iſabel ? 


My unſoil'd name, th' auſtereneſs of my life, 
Will fo your accuſation overweigh. $ 


tinctute. f | 
Her Arethuſian ſtream remains unſoil d, 


, , 


NSO LD. adj. Not exchanged for money. 


Mopſus the ſage, who future things foretold ; 
And t other ſeer, yet by his wife unſold. , 
Adieu, my children ! better thus expire 
aftall'd, ans; thus glorious mount in fire. 


ryden. 


» Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


hakeſpeare. 
The humours are tranſparent, to let in .the 
light, unſoiled and unſophiſticated by any inward || 

R Ray. 


Unmix'd with foreign filth, and undefil'd. Dryd. 


Dryden. 
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Fa they had ſentinels wiking while they 
ſlept; but even this would be unſoldierlike in our 


Broome. 


13 N 
Une. adj. Fluid; not coherent. 


The extenſion of body is nothing but the cohe- 
fion of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable parts; and the 

_ extenſion of ſpace, the continuity of unſolid, inſe- 
parable, and unmovable parts. Locke. 

Unso'LvzD. adj. Not explieated. 

Why may not a fincere ſearcher of truth, by la- 
bour and prayer, find out the ſolution of thoſe per- 
plexities which have hitherto been «unſolved ? Watts. 
As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves un- 

, fo 1 will give you another, and leave the 
expoſition t6 your acute judgment. Dryden. 
Unso00'T. for unſweet, Spenſer, 


Uns0Pni'sTICATED. 2%. Not adulte- 
rated ; not counterfeit. | 
The humour and tunicles are purely tranſparent, 

to let in light and colours, unfouled and ab . 

cated by any inward tincture. More againſt Atheiſm. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal and unſophiſticated ſo- 
ever, rubbed upon the whetted blade of a knife, will 
not impart its latent colour. Boyle. 

If authors will not keep cloſe to truth by un- 
varied terms, and plain, wnſophiſticated arguments; 
yet it concerns readers not to be impoſed on by 
fallacies. Locke. 


per ſeparation. 

I ̃ heir ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie 
in the brain unſorted, and thrown together without 
order. | Watts. 

Uns0'UGHT. adj. 

1. Had without ſeeking. 

Mad man, that does ſeek 
Occaſion of wrath, and cauſe of ſtrife; 
She comes un/ought, and ſhunned follows eke. 
* Spenſer. q 
Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth, 
That would be woo'd, and not unſought be won. 


| Milton. ' 
They new hope reſume, 
To find whom at the firſt they found unſougbt. 
| | Milton. 
The ſea o'er-fraught would ſwell, and th' unſought 
diamonds | | 
Would ſo emblaze the forehead of the deep. Milt. 
Slumber, which forgot 
When call'd before to come, now came unſcught. 
' ilton. 
If ſome foreign and anſought ideas offer them- 
ſelves, reject them, and keep them from taking off 
our minds from its preſent purſuit. Locke. 
Thou that art ne'er from velvet ſlipper free, 
Whence comes this wnſought honour unto me? 
| 1 Fenton. 


2. Not ſearched ; not explored. 
Hopeleſs to find, yet loth to leave unſought, 
Or that, or any place that harbours men. Shakeſp. 

Uns0'uUND. adj. | 
1. Sickly ; wanting health. 
| Intemp'rate youth 
Ends in an age imperfect, and unſound. - Denbam. 
An animal whoſe juices are unſound, can never be 
duly nouriſhed ; for unſound, juices can never duly 
repair the fluids and ſolids. Arbutbnot. 


2. Not free from cracks. 

3. Rotten; corrupted. r 

4. Not orthodox. 55 | 
Theſe arguments being ſound and good, it can- 


not be unſound or evil to hold ſtill the ſame aſſer- 


tions Hooker. 

Eutyches of ſound belief, as touching their true 

- perſonal copulation, become unſound, by denying 

the difference which fill continueth between the 

one and the other nature. b Hooker. 
5. Not honeſt ; not upright. 


Do not tempt my miſery, 


1 


Pepe. | Leſt it ſhould make me fo wnſaund a man, 


IUser. adj. Unbecoming a 


; 


Uxso' RT ED. adj. Not diſtributed by pro- 


1 93 
UN'S 


Az to vpbraid you with thoſe kindneſſes 
That I "cam done for you. 


- 


| Their vain bumours, fed 
With fruitleſs follies and unſound delights, Spenſer. - 
7, Not faſt ; not calm. | 
| | The now ſad king, 
Toſs'd here and there, his quiet to confound, 
Feels ſudden terror bring Told ſhivering ; 


Liſts not to eat; ſtill muſes ; ſleeps unſound. Daniel. 


8. Not cloſe ; not compact. 


Some lands make unſound cheeſe, notwithſtand- 
ing all the care of the good houſewife. 


9. Not fincere ; not faithful 
This Boobyclod ſoon drops upon the ground, 

A certain token that his love 's unſound ; 
While Lubberkin fticks firmly. | 


10. Not ſolid; not material. 
Of ſuch ſubtle ſubſtance and unſound, _ 1 


are unbound. . 
11. Erroneous z wrong. 
What fury, what conceit unſound, 


His puiſſance, truſting in th' Almighty's aid, 
1 mean to try, whoſe reaſon I have tryd p 
Unſound and falſe. 


12. Not faſt under foot. 


plummet. 
Glo'ſter is 
Unſeunded yet, and full of deep deceit. 


Orpheus? lute was ſtrung with poets finews, 


Make tygers tame, and huge ſeviathans 
Forſake unſounded deeps to dance on ſands. Shak 


Unso'unDNxEss. =, /f.. | 


1. Erroneouſneſs. of belief; want of ortho- 


doxy. 
If this be unſound, wherein deth the point of 
unſoundneſs lie? Hooker. - 


2. Corruptneſs of any kind. 


Neither is it to all men apparent, which com- 


neſs every ſuch part is poſſeſſed. 
3. Want of ſtrength ; want of ſolidity. 


Uns0'uRED. 44. 
1. Not made ſour. 


2, Not. made moroſe. 
Secure theſe golden early joys, .- 
That youth «nſour'd with ſorrow bears. 
Unso'wn.: adj. Not propagated by ſcat- 
tering ſeed... | 
Muſhrooms come up haſtily in a night, and yet 


are unſowns Bacon. 
If the ground lie fallow and «nſown, corn- flowers 
will not come. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


The flow rs unſovun in fields and meadows reign'd, 
And weſtern winds immortal ſpring maintain'd. 


UnsrA RED. adj; Not ſpared. 
| | Whatever thi 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devou] un td. 


UnsPA*RING. a/. 
1. Not parſimonious. 

She gathers tribute large, and on the board 

Heaps with 141. hand. Milton. 

2. Not merciful... 
To UNSPEAK.. v. a. 
Cant. | | 

I put myſelf to thy direction, and 
. Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 


J. Tho tains and blames 1 aid upon J, 


Shdteſpeart.” 
6. Not true; not certain; not ſolid, _ 


Mortimer Huſbandry. - 


Cay. 


That like a ghoſt he ſeem'd, whoſe grave-cloaths 
IO" 


Preſenteth here to death ſo ſweer a child ? Fairfax. 
0. . 


Unso'unDED, adj. Not tried by the 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Whole golden touch could ſoften ſteel and ones 3 | 


plain of unſound parts, with what kind of anſound- - 
Hooker. + 


The unſoundneſs of this principle has been often 
._ expoſed, and is univerſally acknowledged. Addifon.. - 


Meat and drink laſt longer unputrified and un- 
ſoured in winter than in ſummer. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. - 


Dryden. - 


Milton. . 


To retract; to re- 


Shakes - 
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UnsPp"AKABLE. „Not to be 'ex-] © Could it be Jn the power temporal 10 
al ex-] to e emperor ty on Neri | 


"ons 


motion. 
The oft changing of ie ke, 


23 * 9 er rr ti 3 J Unseor LED. adj 1 whh x 1 Kind of 
ye RR We true devotion an - . | galt 
| neal of hearts affordeth to God Nitulelf that glory, 2. Not plundered z not villaped.- pony fe a Pond» 2 fre 
we 
perfect that folid comfort; 3 2 Att the way chat they fled, for very deſpight, in 


Hooker. 
PI Wh Ys Lt AE IR pos d, 


With fear, wet 
their return they utterly waſted whatſoever they had 9 IN ED. 
before left 1 Ieland. Tr RL 
The Engl u fort, z not . — 


_—_— 
W — 
” 


Thas I to ſpeak my grief unſpeatable Shakepeare as they left fow Hoyew 2 
untaken. 
Unſpeakable : for who, — the T 3 Arb, _ re- . Pare an * . religion ought tp be the high. 
tongue holy limbs. Dryden. 44A 5 
angels, can relate ? Miter. 2. Not marred z not hart; not made uſe- | * 
* — — is ocching bigger than a leſs; not corru 5 * uſe - Ne let We a with any dy'd, Hader. 
Capaci rtali mighty, and wnſpeak- LN. | 
| able; and not to be — # her A be | — Jet 8 d by wid Pepe. Bot cer, | been try d. 
uth. 'TTED. . f wm 
This Gl the migds of weak mam. ich 2 r. Not marked with an Th arent wt jr your hun _ t6 ben, 
ad — and unſpealable rage towards their fellow . A milk- hits * . remembrance, that you uſe the fame 
0 jeQts. Addiſen. } Without, unſpotted, innocent within. Dryden. F With a like bold, juſt, and —_— 
NSPRE AKABLY. ade. Inexpreſitbly ; in- Seven bullocks yet unyok'd for Phebus chuſe, } As you have dine "yaint me. Shak. How IY, 
effably. And for Diana ſeven un potted ewes. Dryden. | | I will do it 4 — or doubt, 

When nature is in her diſtolasiaa, and preſents 2. Immaculate; not tainted with guilt. 1 To live an lain d wife ſweet love. Shak, 
us with nothing but bleak «nd barren proſpects, Satyran bid him other bufineſs ply, our youth, 
there is ſomething unſpeakably chearful in a * ot of | Than hunt the ſteps of pure, anſpotted m And — true blood which. forth 

3 Pp potted maid, Spenſ, | peeps faintly 
ground which. is covered with trees, that ſmile A heart unſprtted is not eaſily daunted. through it, 
amid all the rigours of winter. ' SpeRator. | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. de r you out pro unftain'd 1 1 
UnsPECLFLIED. adj, Not ticular! There is no king, be his cauſe never fo ſpotleſs, Shakeſpeare, 
par Vi wei The h 
1 —: N 
Were it not requifite- chat it hould be #4 "> 3 P Wilton, 
it had not paſſed unſpecified Brown's ale, Err. * 4 * —1 and undefiled is this, to viſit the Of England's « e preſident 
Urs» "cULAT1VE. adj. Not theoretical. | keep himſelf widows in their affli@tion, and to | Ws lin d in boch on with got? 
. cep himſelf unſpotred from the world. Fa. is 27. v'd in both anflain' d with gold or fee, 
Some wnſpeculative men may not have the ſkill to, | Wiſdom is the grey hair to men, and an «nſpotted And left them both, more in himſelf content. 
examine their aſſertions. Government —＋ the T. ongue. | life is old age. Apocrypba. Milton, 
 CUnsee'p. az. Not diſpatched ; not per- Make her his eternal bride ; Her people guiltleſs, and her fields unftain'd. 
formed, | And from her fair unſpurred fide n Roſcommon, 
Venutus withdraws, | Two bliſsful twins are to be born. Milton. | Theſe, of the garter cal d, of faith unftain'd, 
Unſped | the ſervice: of the common una Garth, | Thou wilt not leave me in the loathſome grave | In fighting fields the laurel have obtain ' d. Dryden, 
Unses” vr. 24j. Not waſted; not dimi- | His prey, nor ſuffer my unſpotted ſoul Fo UnsTa"TE. v. &. To pur ont of dig- 
niſhed; not weakened ; not Hants d. ge, - "Viet _ "aq dg there to dwell. Milton. nity. 
The 2 4 incloſed within IN 2 * in foe £ — _ of religion, by a pure and | Figh- «battled Cefar wil + 
© cometh forth at the holes unſpent and more ſtrong. Uns ad. 8 Rogers. Unſate his happineſs, and be ſtag d to th' ſhew 
Bub. | Un QUA'RED. adj, Not formed ; ; irre-] Againft a ſworder, Shak. Antony and . 
Thy fame, not cireumſcrib'd with Engliſh ground, gular. Ixxould anflare myſHf, to be in a due reſolution, 
Flies like the nimble | Journeys of the light, When he ſpezks, Shakeſpeare, 
And is, like that, unſpent too in its flight. "hh Tis like a chime a-mending, with terms unſquar” d; UnsTA'TUTABLE. 447. Contrary to ſta - 
To UNS PRE RE. v. a To remove 7 Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, tute. 
its orb. 8 ſeem hyperboles. Shak. Troil. and Cre, | That plea did not avail, although the leaſe were 
- You put me off with limber vows 3 but I, | NSTA'BLE. adj. inſtabilis, Latin. aotoriouſly* unftaturable, the rent reſerved being 
Though you would ſeek t' unſpbere the ftars with 1. Not fixed; not faſt. not a ſeventh part of the real value. 73 
oaths, A popular tate, not founded on the general in- UxsT A- UNCRED. adj. Not ſtopped ; not 
Should yet ſay, Sir, no going. Shakeſpeare. tereſts of the people, is of all others the moſt un- ſtayed. 
Let my lamp at midnight hour certain, unſtable, and ſubje&t to the maſt eaſy With the ifluing blood 
Be ſeen in ſome high lonely, tow'r, | changes. Temple. Stifle the villain, whoſe unfaunched thirſt 
—__ = — gy the _ | Thus air was void of light, and earth 4. York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy. Shak. 
Or # | . ” 

The ſpirit of Plato, to unfold * | See harneſs'd ſteeds deſert the ſtony town, UnSTEADFAST. ach. Not fixed ; not 

What worlds or what vaſt regions hold | And wander roads unſtable, not their own. Gay. faſt ; not reſolute. 

Thi immortal mind. Milton, 2 Inconſtant ; irreſolute. 1 *I read you matter, 

UnsPi'tD. adj. 1 Where gentry, title, wiſdom, | 2 e of py and advent rous itt 
1. Not ſearched; not ex ] annot conclude by. the yea and no | o'erwa a current, roaring ouds 
With narrow frarch I — — I | ves on es * 
This garden, and no corner leave unſpy d. Mikon, Real neceſſities, and give way the while NSTEADILY. ad. 2 
2. Not ſeen ; not diſcovered. T' unſtable fl:ghtnefs. Shakeſpeare” 3 Coriolanus. 1. Without any certainty. 
Reſoly'd 90 ud en fault; before op yd 7 A double- minded man is un ans James, i. 8.2. Inconſtantly; 3 not. conſiſtently 
| And diſappointed, if but ſatisfy'd. Tiegel,. NSTA'ID, adj. Not cool ; not pradent ; ; He that uſes his words looſely 2 ee 
Unsrr LT. adj. | not ſettled into — not ſteady; - | ill not be minded, or not underſtood. Lacte. 
1. Not ſhed. | ly; bie UnsTE ADINESS. . /+ 1 — of con- 
That blood which thou and 1s unſtayed youth had long wandered in the: ſtancy; irreſolution; mutability. 
ſhed, thy. great grandſire common labyrinth of love; in which time, to A 6.4. of this charater will inſtruct us, — 
And all that fince theſe ſiſter nations bled, warn young people of his uhfortunate folly, he | his example, to fix the unfeadineſs of our politicks. 
Had been unſpilt, had h-ppy Edward known, nean Spenſer. | Addiſen 
That all the blood he ſpilt had been his own. | To the gay gardens his wnfaid defire In the reſult, we find the ſame ſpirit of cruelty, 
Deion Him wholly carried, to refreſh his ſprights. Spenſ. the ſame blindneſs, and aide and ct” dineſte . 
2. Not ſpoile d; not marred: © Will the king come, that I may breathe m my laſt Swifts 
e e and 2s. on wah | habe — to his unfaid youth? Shak, | UnSTE"ADY. adj. 
8 or borrower noiance it is; g For undertaking ſo a boron ag me. 1. Inconſtant; irreſolute. 4 
hen have of thine one, without lending, _ | I fear it will mo me ſandalized. Sbaleſpeare. | — pow, bur hath 2 "ry 
YT Dann nie. ea TS 4 1 o tot at land, ; ſeldom Denbam. 
depreſs ; to deject. diſpirit 3” to} Which gaſpe bearth a chil's ont _— |] No meaſurcgyean-be taken of an nech mine 
' w] Kill 'tis tap or 00 little. L __ 4 
Denmark has continued ever ſince weak and un- UnsTa'iD NESS. 1. /. ; till 
ſpirited, bent onl lafi „ REY | While. choice remains, he will be _— 
| „ y upon ſafety. Temple. | 1. Indiſcretion; volatile mind. And nothing but neceſſity can fix him 23 ove. 
| 1 ö 
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. Mutable 3 variable; changeable: 


If the motion of the ſun were as unequal as that 


| of a ſhip driveri by unflaidy winde, it would not at 
all help us to meature time.”  - A Locke. 
Not fixed; not ſettled. © | 
TEPE D. ddj, Not ſoaked. 
Other wheat was ſown affect b 
twice a day, Dacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
T, UnsT1'nG, v. 4. To difarm of a 
ſtin U 2 Den Fa | 
15 has diſarmed his afflictions, unſung his mi- 


ies : and though he has not the pro ineſs 
- the world, 2 has the dae that * be 
enjoyed in it. . 6 WY RELA 
Ux$T1'NTED+.a4j, Not limited. 

In the works. of nature is / anflinted goodneſs 
ſhewn us by their author, * * delten. 
UnsrrxkED. adj, Not ſtirred ; not agi- 

l. RE Gbe ann ot 
Such ſeeming milks ſuffered to tand unſtirved, 
let fall to the bottom a refinous ſubſtance. 

Bale on Colours. 


open by pick. 


T, UnsT1'TCH. v. a. To 


ing the ſtitehes. 

ato well obſerves, though in the phraſe of a 
taylor, friendſhip ought not to be unripped, but 
unflitched. | x 8 Collier. 
Urs ro'or IR. adj. 1 Not bending . not 


yielding. r hd 
Such neighbour nearneſs to our ſacred blood 

Should nothing priv'lege him, nor partialize- - 

| Th' unftoping firmneſs of my upright ſoul, Shak. 

J UnsTo'e, v. a, To free from ſtop or 

obſtruction; to open. 

Such white fumes have been 

ping a liquor diaphanous and red. Boyle on Colours. 
Phe es of the blind ſhall be opened, and the 

ears of the deaf 1. | 

One would to find ſuch a multitude of 


niches unfoppedl. at; SI l c oe 


UnsTO'PPED, 
ance. ; 
The flame wnfopp'd at firſt more fury gains, 
And Vulcan rides at large with looſen'd reins. 


UxnsTRA1nBD. adj, Baſy; not forced. 
By an eaſy and wnſtrained derivation, it implies 
the breath of God. 
UnsTRA1TENED. adj, Not contracted. 
The eternal wiſdom, from which we derive our 
beings, enriched us with all theſe ennoblements 
that were ſuitable to the meafures of an wnftrait- 
ened goodneſs, and the capacity of ſuch a creature. 
| | Glanville 
UnsTzE"NGTHENED.adj, Not ſupported ; 
not aſſiſted. | Wa, | 
The church of God is neither of capacity ſo 
weak, nor ſo unſtrengthened with authority from 
above, but that her laws may exact obedience at the 
hands of her own children. Hooker. 
To UnsTRI'NG. b. a. | 


1. To relax any thing ſtrung ; to deprive 
of ſtrings, 
My tongue's uſe is to me no more 
han an unſtringed viol or harp. Shak. Rich. III. 
Eternal ſtructures let them raiſe 
On William and Maria's praiſe ; 
Nor fear they can exhauſt the ſtore, 
Till nature's muſick lies unſtrung. Prior. 
His idlę horn on fragrant myrtles hung; 
His arrows ſcatter'd, and his bow unſtrung. Smith. 
2. To looſe; to untie. 
Invaded thus, for want of better bands b 
His garland they unſtring, and bind his hands. 
| Deyden. 


ek. adj. Not moved; not af- 


hey 


Uxs Ru 
fected, 


They Journey toilſome, unfatigued with length 


— march, unflruck with horror at the ficht 
Philips, | 


Apine ridges bleak. 


South's Sermons. | 


afforded, by unflep- | 


Hatewill on Providence... 


L 
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| 


; 


— 
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iab, xxxv. 5. 


Dryden. | 
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UnsTv'p1zn. adj. Not premeditated ; 
not laboured. ay | 
In your converſation I could obſerve a clearneſs 
of notion expreſſed in ready and unſtudied words. 


— 


| s ata) he Dryden. 
UnsTu/rxED.a%d. Unfilled; not crowded. 


Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye; 
And where care lodgeth, ſleep will never lie: 
But where unbruiſed youth with unfit brain 


- Doth couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. 
SIT TIm _  » Shakeſpeare 
Un8ussTA'NTIAL. %. 
1. Not ſolid ; not palpable. _ 
Welcome, thou unſubflantial air that I embrace ! 


The wretch that thou haſt blown unto the worſt, 
Owes nothing to thy blaſts.” Shateſp. King Lear. 


| Darkneſs now roſe, 
As daylight ſunk, and brought in lowering night, 


Her ſhadowy offspring, unſub/tantial both, 
Privation mere of light and abſent day. Milton. 
2. Not real. 

If empty wnſubfantial beings may be ever made 
uſe of on this occaſion, there were never any more 
nicely imagined and employed, Addiſon. 

Unsuccee'DeD. adj. Not ſucceeded, 
Unjuſt ual o'er equals to let reign; 
One over all, with my wer Milton. 
Uxsucck'ss rl. ad. Not ving the 
wiſhed event; not fortunate. 
DO che fad fate of unſucreſi f fin! 
You ſee yon heads wit! ut: there”s worſe within. 


Cleaweland. 
Ye rs return d 


From unſucceſi ful charge l be not diſmay d. Milt. 
Hence appear the many miſtakes, which have 
made learning generaily ſo unpleafing and ſo un- 


 ſucce sful. ; M4 Milton. 
oy y counſels may be unfocecefifuls but my pray*rs 
Shall wait on all your actions. Denham. 


The corruption, perverſeneſs, and vitiofity of 
man's will, he charges as the only cauſe that ren- 
dered all the arguments his doctrine came cloathed 
with, »nſucceſsful, 7 South. 

Had Portius been the wnſucce/ifn! lover, 

The ſame compaſſion would have fall'n on him. 

Ns 
' , Succeſsful authors do what they can to exclude 

a competitor z while the unſucceſsful, with as 

much eagerneſs, lay their claim to him as their 

brother. | Addiſon. 

Thoſe are generally more unſuceeſsfi 
purſvit after fame, who are more defirous of ob- 
taining it. | Addiſon 

Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful fatire. 

P 


| apes 
Unsvces'ss8FULLY. adv. Unfortunately; 


without fucceſs. 

The humble and contented man pleaſes him- 
felf innocently ; while the ambitious man at- 
tempts to pleaſe others finfully, — Os in 
the iſſue unſucceſa fully too. out b. 


Unsucce'ssFULNESS. 2. , Want of ſuc- 
ceſs; event contrary to wiſh. 


publick reprehenſions, and, upon the 2 
neſs of all theſe milder medicaments, the cenſures 
of the church. EO Hammond. 


UnsuccE'ss1VE. adj. Not proceeding by 


flux of parts. 
We. cannot ſum up the wnſuce 
direction of God, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The unſuccefſive duration of God with relation 
to himſelf, doth not communicate unto other 
created beings the ſame manner of duration. Hale. 


Unsvu”CKED.' adj. Not having the breaſts 
drawn. 


Unſuck'd of lamb or kid, that tend their play. 
| I Milten. 
Unsv"FFERABLE. adi. Not ſupportable ; 


intolerable ; not to be endure 

The irk ſome deformities, whereby, through 
endleſs and ſenſeleſs effuſions of indigeited prayers, 
| EN 11 


: 


| 


in their} 


1 


| 


| 


—_— 


| 
| 


amd fable | 


i 


Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then more b 


UNS 


they oftentimes diſgrace, in moſt unſuferable mans 
ner, the worthieſt part of chriſtian duty toward- 
God. | Hookers 

That glorious: form, that light unſufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majeſty, 


Wherewith he wont at heav'n's high council table 
To fit the midſt of trinal unity, 
He laid afide, Milton. 


A ſtinking breath, and twenty ill ſmells beſides, 
are more unſufferable by her natural Nuttiſhneſs. 
7 Swift, 
UnsurF1 clENCE» #. /. [inſuffiſance, Fr. ] 
Inability to.anſwer the end propoſed. 
The error and unſuſficience of the arguments, 
doth make it, on the contrary fide againſt them, a 
ſtrong preſumption that God hath not moved their 
hearts to think ſuch things as he hath not enabled 
them to prove. Hooker, 


UnsurFi cisNT. adj. [ inſuffiſant, Fr.] 
Unable ; inadequate. 

Malebranche having ſhewed the difficulties of 
the other ways, and how unſufficient they are, to 
give a ſatisfactory account of the ideas we have, 
erects this, of ſeeing all things in God, upon their 
ruin, as the true. Locke 

Unsvu"GaRED. a. Not ſweetened with 
ſugar. | 
Try it with ſugar put into water formerly ſu- 
gared, and into other water «n/ugared. | 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory 

Unsvu'iTABLE. adj. Not congruous; not 

equal ; not proportionate. - 
irginity, like an old courtier, wears her 

out of faſhion ; richly ſuited, but unſuitable, j 

like the brooch and the toothpick, which we wear 
not now. - * Shakeſpeare. 
He will ſmile upon her; which will now be fo 
unſuitable to her diſpoſition, being addicted to a 
melancholy, that it cannot but turn him into con- 
tempt. .. Shakeſpeare's Teelfth Night. 

That would likelieft render contempt inſtead; 
Hard recompence, «nſuitable return 
For fo much good. | Milton. 

All that heaven and happineſs ſignifies is unſuit- 
able to a wicked man; and therefore could be no 
felicity to him. Tillotſon. 

Confider whether they be not unneceſſary ex- 

pences; ſuch as are anſuitable to our circumſtances, 

c Atterbury. 

To enter into a party, as into an order of friars, 
with fo refigned an obedience to ſuperiours, is very 
unſuitable with the civil and religious liberties we ſo 


zealouſly aſſert. Swift. 
Unsu'iTABLENESS. 2. // Incongruity; 
unfitneſs. | | 


The wunſnitableneſs of one man's aſpect to an- 
other man's fancy has raifed ſuch an averſion, as 
has produced a perfect hatred of him. Scuth, 

Unsvu'1TiNG. adj. Not fitting; not be- 
coming. | 

Whilf you were here, o'erwhelmed with your 

ief | 
A paſſion mot urſuiting ſuch a man. Shak. Othello. 


Leave thy joys, unſuiting ſuch an age 
To a freſh comer, and reſign the ſtage. "Deyden. 


Unsu"LLIED. adj. Not fouled ; not diſ- 
graced ; pure. : 
My maiden honour yet is pure 
As the unſullied lilly. Shakeſpeare, 
To royal authority a moft dutiful obfervance, 
has ever been the proper, anſullied honour of your 
church. Spratt, ; 
Rays which on Hough's «n/zlly'd mitre ſhine. 
| Pape. 
Theſe an altar raiſe : * 
An hecatomb of pure, I d lays . 
That altar crowns. Pope, 


Unsu"nG. adj, Not celebrated in verſe; 
not recited in verſe. | 
Thus was the firſt day ev'n and morn, 

Nor paſs d uncelebrated nor unſung 
By the cœleſtial cholszs. —Ade/con's Paradiſe — 
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Within the viſible diurnal ſphere. Mile. Par. L 
; Here the muſe fo oft her harp has ſtrung, 
„That not a mountain rears its head unſung. 
Unsy'nxzp. adj. Not expoſed to the fun. 
I thought her as chaſte as wnſunn'd ſnow. Shak. 
You may as well ſpread out the unſunn'd heaps 
Of miſers treaſure by an outlaw's den, | 
And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink on opportunity, 
And let a fingle, helpleſs maiden paſs 
Uninjur'd in this wild ſurrounding waſte. Milton. 
Unsvuys"RFLUOUS, adj. Not more than 
enough. | Iv 
Nature's full bleſſings would be well difpens'd- 
In unſuperfluous, even proportion, * 
And ſhe no whit encumber'd with her ſtore. Milt. 
UnsvuePLA'nTED. adj. 


1. Not forced or thrown from under that 
which ſupports it. 


- 


* | 
if. 


| 


| 


Gladſome they quaff, yet not encroach on night, | 


"Seaſon of reſt ; but well bedew'd repair 

Each to his home with anſupplanted feet. Philips. 
2 Not defeated by ſtratagem. 
UnsvyeLi'eD. adj. Not ſupplied ; not 

eggs with ſomething neceſ- 
| Prodigal in ev'ry other grant, 
Her fire left unſupply d her only want. Dryden. 

Every man who enjoys the poſſeſſion of what he 


naturally wants, and is unmindful of the unſup- 
plied diſtreſs of other men, betrays the ſame tem- 


per. FSͤdsectator. 

UxsurrOoR TABLE. adj. [injupportable, 
Fr.] Intolerable ; ſich as cannot be 
endured. 


The uneaſineſs of unrelieved thirſt by conti- 
nuance grows the more unſupportable. Boyle. 

The waters mounted up into the air, thicken 
and cool it; and, by their interpoſition betwixt 
the earth and the ſun, fence off the ardent heat, 
which"umuld be otherwiſe unſupportable. 

| Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

UxsurrORTABLT. adu. Intolerably. 

For a man to do a thing, while his conſcience 

aſſures him that he ſhall be infinitely, anfupport- 

ably miſerable, is certainly unnatural. Scutb. 
Uxsurro'R TED. adj. 


I. Not ſuſtained ; not held up. 
T hem ſhe upſtays 
Gently with myrtle band; mindleſs the while 
Herſelf, though faireſt unſupported low'r. Milton. 


2. Not aſſiſted. 

Nor have our ſolitary attempts been ſo diſcou- 
raged, as to deſpair of the favourable look of learn- 
ing upon our fingle and «unſupported endeavours. 

Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours. 
Unsu'rE. adj. Not fixed; not certain. 
What is love? "tis not hereafter 
- Preſent mirth hath preſent laughter; 

What 's to come is ſtill unſure. © Shakeſpeare. 

I be men he preſt but late, 
To hard aſſays unfit, unſure at need, 
Yet arm'd to point in well attempted plate. Fair,. 

The king, ſuppoſing his eſtate to be moſt ſafe, 
when indeed moſt unſure, advanced many to new 
honours, 

How vain that ſecond life in others breath ! 

Th' eſtate which wits inherit after death 
Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt refign : 
Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine! Pepe 
UnsUuRMo'UNTABLE. adj. [ inſurmonta- 
ble, Fr.] Inſaperable; not to be over- 
come. 
What ſafety is it, for avoiding ſeeming abſur- 
dities, and i 1 rubs, in one opinion, to 
take refuge in the contrary, which is built on ſome- 
-thing altogether as inexplicable ? | Locke. 
UnsusCE'PTIBLE. adj. Incapable; not 

liable to admit, | 
She, a goddeſs died in grain, 
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j. Not conſidered 2 
ely to do or mean 


I 
Y 


Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. 
| .On the coaſt averſe 
From entrance, or cherubiek watch, by ſtealth 
Found unſuſpefied way, + Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
This day, my Perficus, thou ſhalt perceive, 
Whether I keep myſelf. thoſe rules I give, 
Or elſe an unſiſpected glutton live. Dryden. 
They are perſons of unqueſtionable abilities, al- 
together unſuſpected of ayarice or corruption. Sevift. 
UnsusPECTING. adj, Not imagining, 
that any ill is deſigned. - | 
When Albjon ſends her eager ſons to war, 
Pleas'd, in the gen'ral's fight, the hoſt lie down 


| 


| 


Sudden before ſome unſuſpeFing town 
The captive race one inſtant makes our prize, 
And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. 
Unsuse1'ciovs. adj, Having no ſuſpi- 
He his guide requeſted to let him lean 
With both his arms on thoſe two maſly pillars, 
That to the arched roof gave main ſupport : | 
He unſuſpicious led him. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
The eaſy queen receiv'd my faint addreſs | 
With eager hope and unſuſpicious faith. th. 
UnsusTAa"1NED., adj. Not ſupported ; 
not held up. £03538. | 
Its head, though gay, | 
Hung drooping, unſuſtain d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
All unſuſtain d between the wave and ſky, 
Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. Pope. 
To Unswa"THE. v. a. To free from 


folds or convolutions of bandage. 
In the morning an old woman came to wnſwathe 
Addiſon. 
governed 


— 


me. 
UnswA'YABLE. adj. Not to be 
or influenced by another. 

He bow'd his nature, never known before 

But to be rough, unſwayable, and free. rs 
Unswa'reD. adj. Not wielded; not held 
in the hand. 

He makes for England, here to claim the 

Crown. = 
Is the chair empty? is the ſword unſeway'd ? 
Is the king dead? the empire unpoſſeſs'd ? Shak. 
To UNSWEAR. . 2. Not to ſwear; 
to recant any thing ſworn. 

The ape was glad to end the ftrife ſo light, 
And thereto ſwore; for who would not oft ſwear, 
And oft unſtear, a diadem to bear? Spenſer. 
To UnswE'aT. v. a. 
— tigue; to cool after exerciſe. 


and convenient reſt before meat, may, with profit 

and delight, be taken up with ſolemn muſick. 

| Milton on Education. 
UnswE'aTING. adj. Not ſweating. 

In froſt and ſnow, if you complain of heat, 

They rub th' unſeweating brow, and Tear they 

ſweat. Dryden. 

UN SWEET. adj. Not ſweet; diſagreeable. 

Lon 

The private ſtate, and make the life unſcvcet. Spen. 


cleaned by ſweeping. | 
What cuſtom wills in all things, ſhould we do 't, 
The duft of antique time would lie unſwept. Shai. 
Uxs8wo'rn. adj. Not bound by an oath. 
You are yet unſworn: _ 
When you have vow'd, you muſt not ſpeak with 
men. 
UnTA'INTED. adj. 


1. Not ſullied ; not polluted. . 


Was unſuſceptibie of ſtain. 


Swift | 


Pope. | 


Smith. | 


To eaſe after fa- 


The interim of unſtocating themſelves regularly, | 


were to tell the troublous ſtorms that toſs } 


Unswe'eT. adj. Not bruſhed away; not | 


Shakeſpeare, 


Sweet prince, th* untainted virtue of your years 
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TLrelande wntainted loyalty remain'd. 
Compare the ingenuous pliablenoſs 
counſels in youth, as it comes freſh 
out of the hands of nature, with 
obſtinacy in an aged fihner. 8 

3 als untainted year is all your own ; a 
Your glories may, without our crimes, be ſhown, 


| $5.0 Dryden 
The moſt untainted credit i in nw 
| air of room untainted wi 4 
ſmoke, or the breaths of many people, Ip-—ory 
2. Not charged with any crime. 
And yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liy'a 
_ Untainted, unexamin'd, free at libe Sbakeſp 
3. Not corrupted by mixture. ; 
The conſcious walls conceal the fatal ſecret ; 
THh' untainted winds refuſe th infecting load. Smith 
UnTA'KEN. adj, - wr 
1. Not taken. 
Until this day remaineth the vail Anta ben away, 


| | 2 Cor. il. 
The Engliſh ſearched the rivers in fuck fort 
as they left few ſhips unſpoiled or untaben. Hayw. 
Diſpoſe already of th' untaken ſpoil. Valle, 
Otherwiſe the whole buſineſs had miſcartied 
and Jeruſalem remained untalen. Drydes, * 


A thouſand ſchemes the monarch's mind em. 


lo . „ 
Elate in dt he ſacks unta ben Troy. Pipe, 
2. UNTAKEN 5. Not filled. 
The narrow limits of this diſcourſe will leave 
no more room untaken up by heaven. Boyle. 


UnTA'LKED of. adj. Not mentioned in 


the world. 

Spread thy cloſe curtain, loye- performing night, 
That the runa ay's eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to theſe _—_ untalł d of and unſeen, Sbal. 

No happineſs can be, where is no reſt ; 

Th' unknown, «ntalk'd of man is only bleſt. Dryd, 
UNnTAMEABLE. adj. Not to be tamed; 


not to be ſubdued. _ 
| Gold is fo untameable by the fire, that, after 
many meltings and violent heats, it does ſcarce di- 
miniſh. | | Wilkins, 
He is ſwifter than any other bull, and _ 
0 ; re. 


UxTLurp. adj. Not ſubdued ; not ſup- 
preſſed ; not ſoftened by culture or dil- 
cipline. | 15 

A people very ſtubborn and untamed; or, if 
ever tamed, yet lately have quite ſhooken off their 
yolce, and broken the bonds of their obedience. 

fy f Spenſer 's Ireland, 

What death has heav'n deſign'd, 

For ſo untam d, ſo turbulent a mind? Duden. 
Man alone acts more contrary to nature, than 
the wild and moſt untamed part of the u 
cle. 

To UnTa"nGLE. v. 4. To looſe from 


intricacy or conyolution. 
O time, thou muſt untangle this, not I; 
It is too hard a knot for me t' untie. Shakeſpeare 
This is that very Mab, 5 
That cakes the elflocks in foul, _ 1 
ich, led, much misfortune bodes. 
Wan once untang led, mu . 
I 'll give thee up my bow and dart; 
Untangle but this cruel chain, 
And Reely let me fly again. 
Un rA sT ED. adj. Not ta 
by the palate. | 
The tall ftag reſolves to try 
The combat next; but if the cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
He ftraight 2 or 3 2 J | 
Le the untaſted ſpring behind, 
And, wing'd — feat, out flies th wind, Voller. 
If he chance to find 


ſt, or an untafted = Add. Cali. 
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Pris, 
ſted; not tried 


| 


. 


A new repa 


Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit. Shak. 
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Weſe balmy jujce glides 0'er ch unten tongue, 
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1. Not trying by the palate. 151 4 
UxTAa"UGHT» Adj» 
\. Uninſtructed 


unlettered, f | . 
A lie is continually in the mouth 
taugbr. | 4. Feclus, xx. 
Taugt, or untaught, the dunce is ſtill. the ſame ; 
Pet till the wretched maſter bears the . 
1. - ry 5 
On ev*ry thorn gebghtful wiſdom grows, 

In ev'ry ſtream a inſtruction flows; 

But ſome untaugbt 0'erhear the whiſpering rill, 
In ſpite of ſacred leiſure, blockheads till. Toung. 


2. Debarred from inſtruction. 


He, that from a child untaugbt, of a wild in- 


| habitant of the woods, will expet principles of 
ſciences, will find himſelf miſtaken. Lecke. 


3 Unſcilled; new; not having uſe or 
ratticcese ö 71 
$uffolk's imperial tongue is ſtern and rough, 

Us's to command, untuugbt to plead for favour. 


7 UnTEacH. v. 4. To make to quit 
or forget what has been inculcated. 


That elder-berries are poiſon, as we are taught | | 


by tradition, experience will wnteach us. 

1 ; »,_* © Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Their cuſtoms are by nature wrought; 

But we, by art, wnteach what nature taught. Dryd. 


UxTEACHABLE. aj. 
taught. e eee 

UnTE"MPERED+ adj. Not tempered. 
One built up a wall, and others daubed it with 
untempered mortar. 


UnTE"MPTED. . | 
1, Not embarraſſed by temptation. 
In temptation diſpute not, but rely upon God; 


and contend not with him but in prayer, and with |. 


the help of a prudent untempred guide. 


Taylor's Rule 0 Living Holy. | 


2, Not invited by any thing alluring. 
Untempted, or by wager or by price, 
He would attempt to climb the precipice. 


| Cotton on the Peak. 

UNTE'NABLE» adj, | 5 
1. Not to be held in poſſeſſion. 
2. Not capable of defence. 


He produced a warrant, that, the town being un- 
tenable, he ſhould retire. Clarendon. 


Caſaubon abandons a poſt that was untenable. 


| 
|; 
: 
. 


Dryden. 


UxTEITNANT ED. adj. Having no tenant. 
The country ſeems to be full ſtock'd with cat- 
tle, no ground being untenanted. 


UxTE"NnDED. adj. 
tendance, 


They fall unbleſt, untended, and damourn's.: 


: 7 n $40 Thomſen. 
CxTE'nDeR. adj, Wanting 
wanting affection. 


So young, and ſo untender 9 
—S0 young, my lord, and true. 


Not having any at- 


Shak e. 
UNTENDERED, adj. Not offered. 98 
Caſſibelan granted 2 a tribute, | 

ro 1 thouſand pounds; which by thee 
late k | | 

Is left untender'd, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline 

- UNTE'NT, v. 4. To bring out of a 
tent, VV PH 

Will he not, upon our falr requeſt, 

ntent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us? Shak. 

UuTenTED, adj. {from tent.] Having 
no medicaments applied. DB 


- 


i 4g 


Smith. | 


; uneducated ; ignorant; 
af ths an | 


" Shakeſpeare. | 


That cannot be 


E zekiel, Xilie IO» | 
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Temple. 


ſoftneſs; . 
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UxTZ"arxirIeD.” adj, Not affrighted ; 
not ſtruck with fear, #7 
Among innumerable falſe, unmoy'd, = 
 Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, wnterrify'd. | 
To fuccour the diftreft 5 .' 
Unbrib'd by love, unterrify'd by threats 
Theſe are exploits worthy Achilles ſon. A. Philips. 
UnTHA"NKED. adj. 


_ 


1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of 


* 


kindneſs. K 
2 | If all the world | 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th' All-giver would be wntbank'd, would be un- 
prais'd. | 2 Milton. 
Their batter'd admiral too ſoon withdrew, 
Unthank' by ours for his unfiniſh'd fight. Dryd. 
2. Not received with thankfulneſs. 
Forc'd from her preſence, and condemn's to live: 


* * 


- — 


UNnTHa"NKPUL. adj, Ungrateful; re- 
turning no acknowledgment for good 


The caſting away of things profitable for ſuſte- 
nance, is an unthankful abuſe of the fruits. 
| Hooker. 
Luke, vi. 35. 
They which he created were 3 unto 
m which prepared life for them. 2 E/dras, viii. 
If you feckon that for evil, you are unthankful 
for the blefling..- - Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
The bare ſuppoſal of one petty loſs makes us 
unthankful for all that is left. IL" Eftrange. 
Un TH A'NKFULLY, adv, Without thanks; 
without gratitude, | 
I judged it requiſite to ſay ſomething, to pre- 
vent my being thought to have unthankfully taken 
one of the chief paſſages of my diſcourſe from a 
book to which I was utterly a ſtranger. Boyle, 


UnTRA'NKFULNESS. . Neglect or 
omiſſion of acknowledgment for good 
received; want of ſenſe of benefits; 
ingratitude. | 
Thou dieſt in thine wnthankfulneſs; and thine 
ignorance makes thee away. Shakeſpeare. 


Immoderate favours breed firſt unthankfulneſs, 
and afterwards hate. _  Hayevard. 


The unthankful ſtand reckoned among the moſt 
enormous ſinners; which evinces the virtue op- 


He is kind to the unt bank ful. 
hi 


, «S* 


the rank of duties. ; South. 
UnTHra'wenD. ad}. Not diſſolved after 
froſt. iT late br | 
5 Vour wine lock'd up, 
Dr fiſh deny'd, the river yet antbagv'd. Pepe. 
To UN THINK. v. a. To recal, or diſmi6 
a thought. | 
Unthink your ſpeaking, and ſay ſo no more. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Thoughtleſs ; not 


= 


UNTHINKING. aj. 
given to reflection. 
' Gray-headeg infant, and in vain grown old! 
Art thou to learn, that in another's gold 
Lie charms reſiſtleſs? that all laugh to find 
Unthinking plainneſs ſo o'erſpread thy mind. 


KR | Creech. 
An effectual remedy for the wandering of 


thoughts.-whoever ſhall propoſe, would do great 


ing men to become thinking. Locke. 
The wnthinking part contract an unreaſonable 
averſiom t that ceclefiaſtical conſtitution. Addiſon. 


UnTroO'RNyY. 


8 adj. Not obſtructed by 
pric 8. eK 75 
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2 ; and fogy upon thee! - | 111 
* Th" untent woundings of a father's curſe. _, 
| Pierce every ſenſe about thee! Sbat, King Lear. |. 


Unwelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve. Dry. | 


received. 


poſite to untharkfulneſs to bear the ſame place in | 


ſervice to the ſtudious, and perhaps help untbint- 


With earneſt eyes, ang round untbinting face, 
Fe firſt the ſnuff-box open'd, then the caſe, Pope. 
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UNTH#o'uGHrT &. adj. Not reg 


To UnTarE'aD. wv. a. To looſe. 
UnTrrt aTENED. adj. 


UnTHRIFT. 2. 


To upſtart unt hrifts. 


Thy father will receive his unthrift home, 


UNTAH RIFT. 
prodigal; extravagant. 


UxrukFrril x. adv. Without frugality. 


UNT HRAITFTIN ESS. 3. 


Ers. 


| the future. 
UnTHRI'FTY. adj. 


1. Prodigal ; profuſe ; laviſh ; waſteful. | 


2. Not in a ſtate of improvement. 


3. 


UNTHRITVINOG. adj. 
+ proſpering; not growing rich. 
tive faculty, conſide, how unthriving 4 trade it is 


finally like to prove; chat their falte accuſations 


Ty UxrHRO NE. 


To UN TIE. v. 2. | | 
1. To unbind; to free from bonds. 


| Againſt the churches ; though the yeſty waves 
; Confound and ſwallow nav! 


2. To 


. *- 
A 


| 55 Fu. ; * 

It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, If is 
ſudore wultus tui were conſinable unto corporal ex- 
ercitations, and there ſtill remained a paradiſe, or 
unt horny place of knowledge. Brown. 

arded; not 
| heeded. 4 5 | F 1 

That ſhall be the day, whene'er it lights, 
This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praiſed knight, 
And your unt beug ht of Harry chance to meet. 

Is: Shakeſpeare.” 


Lg 


. 
* 


He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy fine wa. Milton. 
Not menaced. 

Sir John Hotham was unreproached, and un- 
threatened; by any language of mine. King Chari:s. * 
J. An extravagant; 2 
prodigal. | 0 

* My rights and royalties 
Pluckt from my arms perforce, and giv'n away 
Shakeſpeare. 

The curious ##thbrift makes his cloaths too wide, 
And ſpares himſelf, but would his taylor chide. 


Herbert. ' 
Yet nothing ill ; then poor and naked come; 


: 


And thy bleſt Saviour's blood difcharge the mighty 
ſum, Dryden. 

adj. Profuſe ; waſteful ; 

2 In ſuch a night | 

Did jeſſiea ſteal from the wealthy Jew, 

And, with an untbrift love, did run from Venice. 
te f Shakeſpeare. 


Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we 
manage a narrow fortune very unthriftily. Collier. 


Waſte ; prod1- 
gality ; profuſion, 

The third fort are the poor by. idleneſs or un- 
thriftineſs, as riotous ſpenders, vagabonds, loiter- 
Hayward. 
The more they have hitherto embezzled their 
parts, the more ſhould they endeavour to expiate 
that unthriftineſs by a more careful managery for 
Government of the Tongue. 


The caftle I found of good ſtrength, having a 
great mote round about it; the work of a noble 
gentleman of whoſe unthrFty ſon he had bought 
it. i Sidney. 

Can no man tell me of my untbrifty ſon? Shak. 


Our abſence makes us unthrifty to bur know- 
ledge. | Shakeſptares, _, 
Not eaſily made fatten, A 
low word. 5 7 f 
Grains given to a hide-bound or unthrifty horſe 
recover im. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Not thriving ; not 


— 


to thrive or 


Let all who thus unhappily employ their inven- 


a will rebound in true ones on them- 
8. Government of the Tongue. 
. 4. To pull down 


of 
ſelv 


from a throne. 
Him to unthrone we then 

May hope, when everlaſting {ate hall yield 

To fickle chance, and chaos judge the ſtrife. Alt. 


* 


. 


Though you antiq the winds, and let them fight 


gation up 
Shat./p:are's Macbeth, 
looſen ; to make not falt; to un- 
fal... da dh 
All that of myſelf is mige, 
Lovely Amoret, is 5 
3 
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Sachariſſa's captive in 
Would untie his iron chain; 
And, thoſe ſcorching beams to ſhun, 


3. To looſen from convolution or knot. 
The fury heard; while, on * brink, 


4. To ſet free from any obſtruction. 

All the evils of an untied tongue we put upon 

the accounts of drunkenneſs, Taylor. 

5. To reſolve; to clear. 
They quicken ſloth, perplexities untie; 

Make roughneſs ſmovth, and hardneſs molliſie. 


, Denham. 

A little more ftudy will ſolve thoſe difficulties, 

untie the knot, and make yourdoubts vaniſh, Warts. 
UnT1'zD. adj 


ad; . - 
1. Not boand'; not gathered in a knot. 


Her hair 
. Unty'd, and ignorant of artful aid, 
Adown her ſhoulders looſely lay diſplay'd. Prior. 
2, Not faſtened by any binding, or knot. 
Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your ſhoe un- 
tied, and every thing about you demonſtrating a 
careleſs deſolation. Shakeſpeare. 
3, Not faſt. | 
4. Not held by any tie or band. 
UnT1'L. ado. | 
1. To the time that. | 
The ſcepter ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a 
| lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come. 


: ; Geneſis, xlix. 10. 
Treaſons are acted 


As ſoon as thought; though they are never beliey'd 
Until they come to act. D 


2. To the place that. | 
In open proſpect nothing bounds our eye, 


3. To the degree that. | 
| Thou ſhalt puſh Syria until they be conſumed. 


Chronicles. 
UnT1'L. grep. 
1. To: uſed of time. 
His ſons were prieſts of the tribe of Dan until 
the day of the captivity. Judges. 
2. To: uſed of objefs. Obſolete: 


So ſoon as he from far deſcry'd 
Tho RY arm, that heaven with light did 


He rous'd himſelf full blithe, and haſten'd them 


until. F | Spenſer. 
UnTILLED. + & Not cultivated. 
et untill d might plenteous crops have 
rn; 


Rich fruits and flow'rs, without the gard'ner's 
pains, 
Might ev'ry hill have crown'd, have honour'd all 
the plains. Blackmore on the Creation. 
Lands lain long untilled contract a ſour juice, 
which cauſes the land to run to unprofitable trum- 
prry. Mort imer. 
The ſoit untill'd a ready harveſt yields; 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields. 


Pope. 

UNT1 MBERED. adj. Not furniſhed with 
timber; weak. þ 

Whoſe weak untimber' d ſides but even now 

Co- rival'd greatneſs ? or to harbour fled, 

Or made a toaſt for Neptune ? Shakeſpeare. 

UnTUMELY. adj, Happening before the 
natural time. 

Boundf&@s intemperance hath been 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne. Shak. 
, Matrons and maids 

With tears lament. the knight's untimely fate. Dry. 

Such were the notes thy once lov'd poet ſung, 


Till death untimely ſtopp'd his tuneful tongue 
| Ob juſt beheld and lot } 7. 
' 


4 


Where s then the ſaucy boat, 1 


+-Y © 7 
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V'UnT1 MELY;. 


Fd 
Y . 


To thy gentle ſhadow run. Waller. | 
The chain 1 'I in return untie, * 
And freely thou again ſhalt fly. Prior. 


: 


| 


1 


* 


| U'xTo. prep. [It was the old word 
Until the earth ſeems join'd unto the ſæy. Dryden. 


| 


| 
Her ſnakes untied ſulphureous waters drink. Pope. | 
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time. 


Butchers, and villains! | 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt | Shak. 
Call up our friends, & 390 
And let them know what we mean to do, 
And what 's untimely done. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
4 Why came I ſo un forth _ 
Into a world, which, wanting thee, 
Could entertain us with no worth ? 
UnT1NGED. adj, | 
1. Not ſtained ; not diſcoloured. 
It appears what beams are untinged, and which 
paint the PE ſecondary iris. Boyle on Col. 
2. Not infecte | 


Your inattention I cannot pardon Pope has“ 
the ſame defect, neither is Bolingbroke antinged 


with its Swift to Gay. 
Un TIRABLE. adj, Indefatigable ; un- 


A moſt incomparable man, breath'd as it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. Shakeſp. 


UnT1'RED. adj. Not made weary. 


Hath he ſo long held out with me wntir'd, 
And tops he now for breath? Shak. Richard III. 
See great Marcellus ! how untir'd in toils 


He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal | 


ils ! 7 Dryden. 
UnT1iTLED. adj, [x and title.] Having 
no title. 
O nation miſerable ! 
Wich an untitled tyrant, bloody ſcepter'd ; 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again? 
Shak peare. 


to; 
now-obſolete.] To. See To. 15 
O continue thy loving kindneſs unto them! 
Pſalm xxxvi. 


It was their hurt untruly to attribute ſuch great 
power unto falſe gods. | Hooker. 

She, by her wicked arts, and wily ſkill, 
Unwares me wrought unto her wicked will. Spenſ. 

The uſe of the navel is to continue the infant 


unto the mother, and by the veſſels thereof convey 
its ſuſtentation. Brown, 


Children permitted the freedom of both hands, 


often confine unto the left. Brown, 
Me when the cold Digentian ſtream revives, 
What does my friend believe I think or aſx ? 
Let me yet leſs poſſeſs, ſo I may live 
Whate'er of life remains unte myſelf, 
UnTo'LD. adj. 


1. Not related. 


Better a thouſand ſuch as I, 
Their grief anteld, ſhould pine and die; 
Than her bright morning, overcaſt 
With ſullen clouds, ſhould be defac'd. Haller. 
2. Not revealed. | 


Obſcene words are very indecent to be heard : 
for that reaſon, ſuch a tale ſhall be left wntc/d by 
Me. ; Dryden. 

3. Not numbered. 


UnTo'ucHED. adj. 
t. Not tonched ; not reached. 
Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his 
heel untouched by that water, was lain in that part. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Three men paſſed through a fiery furnace un- 
touched, unfinged: Stephens's Sermons. 
2. Not moved; not affected. 
They, like perſons wholly untouched with his 
agonies, and unmoved with his paſſionate entreaties, 
ſleep away all concern for him or themſelves. Sidn. 
3. Not meddled with. 


We muſt purſue the ſylvan lands; 


Th' abode of nymphs, untouch'd by former hands. 
Several very antient trees grow upon the ipot 


Temple. 


fade. Spenſer. 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. Shakeſp. 1 


| Waller. | 
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rafts muſt have lain wareached for Game gfe nn 
UnTo'waRD. adj. | 
1. Froward; perverſe; vexatious ; not 
eaſily guided, or taught. 

Have to my window; and if me be frowara, 
Then haſt thou taught Hortenſio to be wntowarg, 


Shakeſpeare, 


The ladies prove averſe, 
And more unteward to be won, 
Than by Caligula the moon. . Hudibra, 

They were a croſs, odd, untonunard people. South, 


Some men have made a untoward 
this, and fuch as Ks avs le, * 


5 Wodward, 
2. Awkward ; ungraceful. | 

Vaſt is my theme, yet unconceiy'd, and brings 

© Untoward words, ſcarce looſen'd from the things, 
1 Cyeech, 

© Ss il 
an inch of the cuſhion 3 which, beſides the uno. 
ward manner, hinders them from making the beſt 
advantage of their voice. 


Swift. 
3. Inconvemient ; troubleſome; N 
nageable. | 
* ins write, when any Jew 
1 


to God or man a vow, 
Which afterwards he found untocuard, 


Or ſtubborn to be kept, or too hard ; 
Any three other Jews o' th' nation 


Might free him from the * Hudibras, 
UnTo'WARDLY. adj. Awkward ; 
verie ; froward. TS”; 


They learn, from unbred or debauched ſervants, 
untowwardly tricks and vices, Locke on Education. 


UnTo'wARDLY. adv. Awkwardly ; un- 
gainly ; perverſely, 

He that provides for this ſhort life, but takes 
no care for eternity, acts as untowardly and as 
croſsly to the reaſon of things as can be. Tillotſon, 

He explained them very untowardly. Tillotſon, 

UnTRA'CEABLE, adj, Not to be traced. 

The workings of providence are ſecret and un- 

traceable, by which it diſpoſes of the lives of men. 


South's Sermons. 


UnTRA'CED. adj. Not marked by any 
footſteps. 
Nor wonder if, advantag'd in my flight 
By taking wing frorn thy auſpicious height, 
Through untrac d ways and airy paths I fly, 
More boundleſs in my fancy than my eye. Denb. 


UnTRA"CTABLE. adj. [intraitable, Fr. 
intractabilis, Lain 
1. Not yielding to common meaſures and 


management; not governable; ſtub- 


born. | | 
The French, ſuppoſing that they had advantage 
over the Engliſh, began to be Riff, and almoſt un- 
tractable, ſharply prefling for ſpeedy reſolutions and 
ſhort meetings. Hayward. 
If any father have a ſon thus perverſe and un- 
trafable, I know not what more he can do but pray | 
| for him. Locle. 


— 


Ulcers untrafiable in the legs, with a gangrenous 
pearance in the ſkin. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Rough difficult. 
1 forc'd to ride th' untrafable abyſs. Milton. 


UnTRACTABLENESS. 2. /. Unwilling- 

neſs or unfitneſs bo BY regulated or ma- 
naged; ſtubbornnels. . 

| The 8 difference in men's intellectuals 2 

| from a defe in the organs of the body — 

adapted to think; or in the dulneſs or untractable- 

| neſs of thoſe faculties, for want of ule. Locle. 


UnTRA'DING, adj. Not engaged in com- 
merce., : 
Men leave eſtates to their children in land, 2s 
not ſo liable to caſualties as money in 7 
| and unſkilful hands, . 
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"Not LEES, 2s} . „eee. 
1. , 4 ; ' I would, 
—"ciplind X | | at Through what new: ſcenes and changes muſt we | 9 — 
My wit antrain'd in any kind of art. Shakeſp. | *" "HA " The king had cut off my head with my brother's, 
The king's forces charged lively, and they again paſſ trial, 1 5 S 
4s ſtoutly received the charge z but being an un- . The Father, ſecure, f 14. Falſe aſſertion. | 
trained multitude, without any foldier or guide, Ventures his filial virtue, though E d, In matter of ſpeculation or practice, no untruth 
they were ſoon put to flight. Hayward: | .. Againft whate'er may. tempt. Milton's Par. Reg. can poſſibly avail the patron and defender long; 
| Ye ; . UnTx1 1 adj. Which allows and e truly are likewiſe moſt behove- 
To noble and ignoble, ia more ſweet no trium | | y . Hooker. - 
Untrain'd in arms, where raſhneſs leads not on. | 22 what garriſons might you, | There is little hope for common juſtice, in this 
| . Mitton. | Wich hazard of this blood, ſubdue ; diſpute, from a man who lays the foundations of 
No ene [ will bring a company of raw, Which now y' are bent to throw away | his reaſonings in ſo notorious an untruth. Atrerb. 
zn . Un ne adj. Unharmonious ; not 
of the — * 3 1 Dick pain; " d by the "ng wn My news in dumb Glence will 1 bury, 
2, Irregular 1 ungov wo ane * x The way he came not having mark'd, return For they are harſh, antunable, and bad. Shakeſp. 
Gad not 1 3 Was difficult, by human ſteps untrad. Par. Reg. Aluteſtring, merely unequal in its parts, giveth 
— IE that doth fall, Now while the heav'n, by the ſun's.team antred, 2 harſh and untunable ſound ; which ſtrings we call 
1s wantonneſs in contemplation. Herbert. e AS wat G _—_— | | is harſh untundble pipe is no more fit * 
UNTRANSFE"RRABLE. adj, Incapable of A garland made of ſuch new bays, "| raven's, to join with the muſick of a choir. Tathr. 
. "Te, » 1 T; 4 
being given from one to another. | And ſought in ſuch untrodden ways, o UnTu'ng. v. a. 
In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of As no man's temples e er did crown. FWaller.] 1. To make incapable of harmony. 
power, though the ſovereignty remain ſtill entire Who was the firſt to explore th* antradden path, Take but degree away, untune that firing, 
and ets yp ince. 788 . — life 1 in oY ep? Addiſ. Cato. And bark what diſcord follows, X. 
| minence arliament. NTRROTLLID. . bowled 3; not | en the laſt and dread 
UNnTRANSPA'RENT. adj, Not diaphan- rolled along. | This crumbling pageant ſhall devour, 
ous 3 OPAqUE. | Hard fate ! untroll'd is now the charming dye; The trumpet ſhall be heard on high, 
5 — * againſt 17 light, they 2 of a | The playhouſe and the park unviſited * I — 74 2 die, 
tranſparent yellow; yet on with one's back | . 1 Tune . | . 
turned to the light, exhibited an wntranſparen | Un TROUBLED, adj. 1 © | That ther Mould þ wr he le 3 the 
2 n Boyle en Colours, | 1. _ r * or guilt. wle, breathe the ſong, 
2 | Der, untron „walee ! awa Shall ſay ; can Jacob's ſervile race rejoic 
1. me n A Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair r fake. } Untun' the a and diſus'd oy oo Prior. 
in this labyrint 1 * 288 2. Not agitated; not confuſed; —— 2. To diſor _ „ Kind ' $464 
Aan | Paſſion. POS robe v7 ol, oP ETON 
Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours. | 5 1 py” 1 


2. Having never ſeen foreign countries. 


An untravelled Engliſhman cannot reliſh all the 


beauties of Italian pictures ; becauſe the 
expreſſed in them are often ſuch as are peculiar to 
that country * Addiſon. 
To UnTrE'AD. v. a. To tread back; to 
go back in the ſame 2 
We will axtread the ſteps of damned fli 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 


Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe, 


ght, 


Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have o'erlook'd. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


UxnTaz"asURED. adj, Not laid up; not | 


repoſited. 


Her attendants 
Saw her a-bed, and in the morning ea 


They found the bed untreaſur d of their miſtreſs. 


; Shakeſpeare. 
UxnTrEATABLE, 


practicable. 


Men are of ſo untreatable a temper, that nothing 
can be obtained of them. Decay of Piety, 
UxTr1'sr, adj, 25 | 


1. Not yet attem 


. ; 
From hard eſſays and ill ſucceſſes 
A faithful leader not to hagard all 


Through ways of danger, by himſelf untry d. Milt. 
* at ſhe no ways nor means may leave untry d, 


Thus to her ſiſter ſhe herſelf apply d. Denham. 
2, Not yet experienced, 8 
Never more 
Mean I to try, what raſh wntry'd 1 ſought, 
The pain of abſence from thy ſight. Milt. Par. Loft. 


The happieſt of mankind, overlooking thoſe ſolid 
bleſſings 


upon ſomewhat which they wantz ſome wntried 


pleaſure, which if they could but taſte, they ſhould 
then be compleatly — * — 


Self. preſervation, the lon tance of ſoul 
and body, the untried 9 a 


ſufficient reaſons not to turn our bac — 
out of an humour. * | Collier. 


adj, Not treatable ; not | 


which they already have, ſet their hearts 
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- Eternity'! thou pleaſing dreadful thought} © | 


Our Saviour meek, and with antroubled mind, 

After his airy jaunt, though hurry'd ſore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt, Milton. 
3. Not interrupted in the natural courſe. 
Would they think with how ſmall allowance 
Untroubled nature doth herſelf ſuffice, | 
Such ſuperfluities would deſpiſe. 
4. Tranſparent ; clear; not mudded. 

The equal diſtribution of the ſpirits in the liquor 
with the tangible parts, ever repreſenteth bodies 
clear and uwntroubled, Bacon, 

UnTxvu't. adj. 
1. Falſe; contrary to reality. 8 

By what conſtruction ſhall any man make thoſe 
compariſons true, holding that diſtinction wnatrue ? 


Hooker. 
That a veſſel filled with aſhes will rec 


5 


, 


8 
eive the 


it had been empty, is utterly untrue, for the water 
will not go in by a fifth part. Bac. 
2. Falſe; not faithful. 
| I cannot break ſo ſweet a bond, 
Unleſs I prove untrue ; 
Nor can I ever be fo fond, 

To prove #ntrue for you. Suckling. 
- Flora commands thoſe nymphs and knights, 
Who liv'd in ſlothful eaſe, and looſe delights, 
Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, 
The men inglorious knights, the ladies all wntrue. 


_ 
- 


| Dryden. 
UnTRU'LY. adv. Falſely; not according 
to truth, 
It was their hurt wntruly to attribute ſo great 
power unto falſe gods. ] . Hiker. 
On theſe mountains it is generally received that 
| the ark reſted, but untruſy. Ral. Hiſt. of the World. 
UnTarvu'sTINESS.. 3. /. Unfaithfulneſs. 


Secretary Peter under pretence of gravity covered 


much untruſtineſs of heart. y ward. 
UN TRV“ TR. . / 8 pie Wh 
1. Falſchood ; contrariety to reality. 


Spenſer. | 


like quantity of water that it would have done if 


| 
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Th” antun d and jarring ſenſes O wind u 
Of this child-changed tather | Shakeſp. 
UnTu"rNED. adj. Not turned. 
New crimes invented, left unttrn'd no ſtone, 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own, Dryd. 
So eager hath the inquiſitive part of mankind 
been to bring this matter to a fair iſſue, that no 
ſtone hath been left anturned, no way, whereby theſe 
things could have been brought forth of the ay 
but one or other hath pitched upon. JW 
UnTu'TORED. adj. Uninſtructed; un- 
taught. | 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ftern urtutor d churl; and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab-rree lip, whoſe fruĩt thou aft, 


S$ba are. 
Thy even thoughts with ſo much plai flow, 
Their ſenſe «ntutor'd infancy may know: 
Yet to ſuch height is all that A wrongl, 
Wit may admire, and letter d pride be taught, 


F. 
1. To open what is held 


Lear, 


To UNTWLUNE. v. a. 


together by COR « 
volution. 


But fince the ſiſters did ſo ſoon unttwine 
|  Sofair a thread, I'll ſtrive to piece the line. Waller, 
2. To open what is wrapped en itſelf. 


It turns finely and foftly three or four turns, 
| exuſed by the untwining of the beard by the moiſ- 


| 


tures Bacen, 
3. To ſeparate that which claſps round any 
| thing. 


Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the 4 
ren ſongs. of Italy could never untevine from th: 
maſt of God's word, Aſcham, 


To UnTw1'sT. v. 4. Io ſeparate any 
things involved in each other, or wrap- 
ped up on themſelves. _ | 

Untwiſting his deceitful clew, 


4 


. 


* 


2. Moral falſchood ; not veracity. 
He who is perfect, and abhors wntruth, 
With heavenly influcace inſpires my youth. Sandys. 


| 


: 


He gan to weave a web of wicked gulle. Spenſer. 
The intereſt of prince and people is ſo entolded 
in a mutual embrace, that E un 


vithout pulling a limb off, Taylor: Unl Livin . 
6 1185 Al 
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Untwiſling all the chains thit tle © 


The hidden ſoul of hattdny, .* ©" Milton | 


6 No, I'll untzwift you 3 - 

I have ocaſion for your ſtay on earth. Dryden. 
Tarred hempen ropes, cut ſmall and 'vrtevified, | 
ate beneficial for lands. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
| Untwihl.a'w' re, and from her gums © _, 
A ſet of teeth completely comes. Nr 

10 
> | | * 


7. Unr r'. v. 4. [See UN rIE. 
O time ! thou muſt untangle this, not 11 


It js tov hard a knot for me t untie. Shakeſpeare. 
- Unlac'd her ſtays, her night-gown is unty d, 
And what ſhe has of head-dreſs is aſide. Toung. 
7 UNVvATL. vp. a. To uncover; to it 

of a veil. This word is wnwail; or ved), 
according to its etymology. See VAIIL, 
and VEII. 8 yy | 
Troy reviv'd, her mourning face unwail*d. Denb. 

NVA LUABLE. adj. Ineſtimable; being 
above price. l | 


4 


Secute the innocence of children, by imparting | 


to them the unvalu 
pious education. 
Unva'LUED, adi. * 
1. Not prized; neglected. 
He may not, as wnwalued perſons do, 
Carve for himſelf; for on his choice depend 
The ſafety and the health of the whole ſtate, Shak. 


2, Ineſtimable; above price. 
| 8 
ſpeare 


T thought I ſaw a thouſand fearful] wreck 
Ineſtimable ſtones, unwvalued jewels. Shat 

Unva"xnqQuisHeED. adj, Not conquered ; 

not overcome. | 


| Shall I, for lucre of the reſt ynwanguiſh'd, 
Detract ſo much from that prerogative, © 
As to be call'd but viceroy of the whole ? Shakeſp. 
Victory doth more often fall by error of the un- 
wangquiſhed, than by the valour of the victorious. 
. Hayward. 
They riſe unvanguiſb d. Milton's Pacad. e Loſt. 
Unva"RIABLE. adj. | invariable, French.] 
Not. changeable ; not mutable. 


rtuqus and 


able bleſſing of a vi 
15 Atterbugy. 


. 


.  #nvariable as the two poles : whatever is naturally 


. conducive to the common intereſt, is good; and | 


whatever has a contrary influence, is evil. Norris. 
Uxva'R1ED. adj. Not changed; not di- 
verſified. 


If authors cannot be prevailed with tp keep cloſe 
to truth and infruction, by «nvaricd terms, and 


plain, unſophiſticated arguments; yet it concerns 


readers not to be impoſed on. Loc te. 
They ring round the ſame anvaried chimes, 
With ſure returns of ſtill- expected rhymes.. Pope. 
Unva'snisneD. adje | 
1. Not overlaid with varniſh, 


2, Not adorned; not decorated. 
I qWill a round, anvarniſb'd tale deliver, 
Of my whole coarle of love; what drugs, what 
charms, . | ELK 
T won his daughter with, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Unva'RYING. adj. Not liable to change. 
We cannot keep by us any ſtanding, unvarying 
mcaſure of duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant 


fleeting ſuccefion, as we can of certain lengths | 


of extenſion, as inches marked out in permanent 

parcels of matter. Locle. 
To UNVE“IL. v. a. [See VEIIL and Vail.] 
1. To uncover; to diveſt of a veil. 

| The moon, 
arent queen, une her peerleſs light. Milt. 
To the Iimpi4 ſtream direct thy way, | 
ray. Pope. 


App 
When the gay morn #nveils her ſmiling 
2. To diſcloſe; to now. 


The providence, that 's in a watchful ſtate, 
Knows almoſt every grain of Piuto's gold; 


9 


Does ev'n our thoughts unveil in thefr dumb cra- þ 


dies. Shakeſpeare. 
Now unveil d, the toilet ſtands diſplay d, 
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$*] Unvs'R1TABLE. adj. Not true. 


—— 


The two great hinges of morality ſtand fixt and | 


Wh 
| 


| That capability and godlike reaſon, , 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


UnyZ1L8DLY. adv, - Plainly 5 without 
CINE. | 


© Not knowing what uſe you will make of what 
has been waveiledly communicated to you, I was 
. unwilling that ſome things, which had coft me 
_ pains, ſhould fall into any man's hands that ſcorns 
to purchaſe knowledge with pains. | , 
Unvg'NTILATED. adj. Not fanned. by 
the wind. Denn 
This, animals, 
Nor ſhould the air unventilated ſtand; 
The idle deep corrupted would contain | 
Blue deaths. | . Blackmore's Creation. 


All theſe proceeded vpon unveritable grounds. 
; 4 [ - Brown» 
Unxvz'xszD. adj, Unacquainted ; un- 
KISS LT A; | 
Not eaſtern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay 
As the bright natives of th' unlabour'd field, 
Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms unſkill'd. 
| Blackmore. 


adj. Untroubled z undiſ- 


4 


Ux vg“ xED. 


4 With a bleſt and «nwzxt retire, © 
With unhack'd ſwords, and hel mets all unbruis'd, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again. Shak. 
Duve d with thought of wants which may be- 
tidez a 
Or for to-morrow's dinner to provide. Dryd. Juv. 
Unvi'oLATED. adj, Not injured g not 
{broken hd hh e lt | 
Herein you war againſt your reputation, 
And draw within the compaſs of ſuſpect | 
Th' unviolated honour of your wife. Shakeſpeare. 
He, with fingular conſtancy, preſerved his duty 
and fidelity to his majeſty unviolated. Clarendon. 
This ſtrength diffus' d 
No leſs through all my finews, joints, and bones, 


| 


0 


The pledge of my unviolated vow. Milton. 
UN VI RTVUOUS. adj. Wanting virtue. 
If they can find in their hearts that the poor, 
unvirtucus, fat knight ſhall be any further aflited, 
we two will be the miniſters. 


Not reſorted to. 
* In ſome wild zone 
Dwell, not unviſited of heav'n's fair light, 
Secure. 


The playhouſe and the park unviſited muſt lie. 


Unv1's1TED. adj. 


Unu*NIFORM. adj. Wanting uniformity. 
Such an unun 
apportioned to Satan's intereſt, that he has no 
cauſe to wiſh the change of his tenure. 


Unvo'YAGEABLE, adj. Not to be paſſed 
over or voyaged. | { 
Not this «nveyageable gulph obſcure, 
Detain from following thy illuſtrious track. Milt. 
Unvu"xczp. Not incited; not preſſed. 
The time was once, when thou ana g d wouldſt 
vow, 
That never words were muſick to thine ear, 
| + Unlefs I ſpake. 


| 5 f 
1. Not put to uſe; unemployed. 
| She whoſe huſband about that time died,. for- 


getting the abſent Ptangus, or, at leaſt, not hop- 
ing of him to attain ſo aſpiring a purpoſe, left 


i 


| 


Looking before and after, gave us not 


To ruſt in us unus'd. 
2. Not accuſtomed, 


He, wunujed to ſuch entertainment, did ſhort'y 


Each filver vaſe in myſtick order laid, 


. 


* 


1 
Pope. | 


and plainly anſwer what he was, 


to ſuccour life, demand by 15 


Sidney . 
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| 


Than thine, while I preſery'd theſe locks unſhorn, | 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Witdſer. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Dryden. : 


2 piety is in many ſo exactly 


Decay of Piety. 


Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. | 


no art unuſed, which might keep the line from 
breaking, whereat the fiſh was already taken. Sid. |. 
Sure he that made us with ſuch- large diſcourſe, | 


As when the building gains a ſurer ſtay, „ | 
We take th' unuſefal ſcaffolding way. Dryden, 

| Pleas'd to find his age 
brd not vnuſeful to his lord. Philips, 
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V3 ATM One, whoſe eyes, . 2 

+ Albelt unizſad to the melting mood, | 

' 2 tears as faßt us the Arabian trees + .: 
Their medicinal gum. Shakeſpeare's 

gb; eee eee. 
Not from above 


fre no, thy wan looks betray 
Diminiſh'd light, and eyes unn d to day, Dryden 
 Unxv'szrvuL., adj, Uſeleſs; ſerving no 


purpole. . * 
rſuaded, by experience, that it migh 
not be wnuſeful in the capacities it was intended - 


. 


] was pe 


ng. 
More Antidote againſt 


NU'SUAL.. a. Not common; not fre. 
* Nu E 
; ith this unuſual and ſtrange courſe t 
on, till, God, in we — « worldly — 
I nothing doubt but that there may lie hidden 
mercy, gave them over to their own inventions. 
. 2 . Hooker, 
You gain your point, if your induſtrious art 
Can make unuſual, wards eaſy and plain, & 
A ſprightly red vermiliens all her face; 
And her eyes languiſh with unu/usl grace. Graxy, 
That peculiar turn, that the words ſhall ap- 
pe ar new, yet not unuſual, but very proper to his 
o By Felton, 
The river flows redundant, and attacks 
The lingering remnant with «nuſya/ tide, Philip. 
NU'SUALNESS, #./, Uncommoneſs; in- 
frequency. | 
It is the uni ſualneſ of the time, not the ap- 
pearance, that ſurpriſes Alcinous. Broome, 
 Unu'svALLY\ dv. | from anuſual.] Not 
in the uſual manner. 
Unu"TTERABLE. adj. Ineffable; inex- 
preſſible. 


* 


'U 


12 ad » 


; 


a Sißghs now breath'd 
Unutterablez which the ſplrit- of prayer 
Inſpir'd, and wing'd for heaven with ſpeedier flight 
Than loudeſt oratoryj. - Milton's Paradiſe Lift. - 
What thinks he of. the happineſs of another life, 
wherein God will fill us with unutterable joy? 
Keitlewell., 


n 6. 


| 


It wounds my ſoul | 
To think of your uautterable ſorrows, 2 | 
8. 


; 
* 
: 
| 


When you ſhall find Hippolitus was gui! Ko 
mithe. 
FUNvU"LNERABLE, adj, Exempt from 


wound.; not vulnerable. 
The god of ſoldiers inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleneſs, that thou may ſt prove . 
To ſhame wunwvulnerable, and ftick i” th* wars 
Like a great ſea mark, ſtanding every flaw ! 
UNnwA'KENED. ae Not rouſed from ſleep. 
| he more 
His wonder was, to find wawaker'd.Eve 
With treſſes diſcompos'd. Milton's Paradiſe Li. 
Unwa'LLED. adj, Having no walls. 
He came to Tauris, a great and rich city, but 
unwwalled, and of no ſtrength, 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


Unwa'sts- adv. Unexpectedly; before 


any caution, or expectation. 
| She, by her wicked arts, 

Too falſe and ſtrong for earthly {kill or might, 

Unwares me wrought unto her wicked will, Spenſ. 
> The Deity 

Hath given ſo many other ſighes and cares 

To my attendant ſtate, that well unwares 

You might be hurt for me. Chapmane . 

His loving mother came upon a day 

Unto the woods, to fee her little ſon, 
And chanc'd unwares to meet him 


| 
| 
| 


"= 


in the Wk 
Fair ſau. 


* 


After his ſports and cruel paſtime done. 


8 , 
WF 


4 


Stine fart "ile 6 | Por Py F 
on ſome ſecret, rock unwarts — Foif. 
Vnwa' Kir. av. Co caution ; 
careleſsly ;  heedlelsly, yr... 
The beſt part of my n 0 
Were in the waſhes all eber, 
red by the unexpected flood. Sha 


Tf 1 had. not unwarily en aged myſelf for 570 
ſent publiſhi it, 1 * d have ept it till I 
4 looked over It. 4 as Dj | 
By ſuch principles, they renounce their Egal 
claim to liberty and 1a „and znworily ſubmit 
to what they really abhor, Freebolder. 


UnwWa iN Ess. 4. / [from urwary. J Want 
of caution; careleſſneſs; . 


The ſame temper which inclines us o a deſire 
of fame, naturally betrays us into ſuch Ops and 
urwarineſſes, as are not incident to men of a con- 


15 


trary diipoſition, | Speklator. 
UxwA“ RLIKE, adj. Not fit for war; not 
uſed to war; not military. | nt 


He ſafely might old troops to battle lead 
Againſt th knwwdrlike Perfian, and the Mede; 
Whoſe haſty flight did, from a bloodleſs field, 
More ſpoils than hbnour to the tor yield, Walker. 

Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome, 

T riumph abroad, ſecure our peace at home. Dryd. 


Uxwa"RNED» ad Not, cautioned ;, not 
made wary. h : 
Unexperienced ; ung men, if ba take 


one thing for another, and judge by the. outfide. 
* * ; , 


May hypocrites, "ig 
That lily, ſneak, one thing, another thin 


Drink on «nwarn'd, till by inchanting cups 2 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts OY [ Phil. | 


Uxwa"RRANTABLE. adj. Not defenfi- | 
ble ;- not to be jullifed; not allowed. 


At very diſtant removes an extemporary inter- 


H 


| 


courſe is feaſible, and may be compaſſed without | 


„— —_— —} 


unwarrantable correſpondence with the people of 
the airs Glan ville. 
A who does an umwarrantable action through 
iſe information, which he ought not to have | 
believed, cannot in reaſon” make the guilt of one 

| fin the excuſe of another. | 
Unwa'RRANTABLY. adv. 


ably; not defenſibly. 


Atrue and humble ſenſe of your on unworthi- 
neſs, will not ſuffer you to riſe up to that Confidence, 
which ſome men unwarrantably.pretend to, nay, 
unꝛbar rantably require of others. Wake on Death. 


Unwa"RRANTED.. adj. Not aſcertained; 


Not Juſtifi- 


| 
uncertain: 8 
The ſubjects of this mines believe it is not | 


legal for them to be enforces to go beyond the ſeas, 
without their own conſent, upon hope of an un- 
warranted conqueſt 3 but, to reſiſt an invading 
enemy, the ſubject muſt be commanded out of the 
„„ounties where they inhabit. acon. 
| Uxwa'ry, adj. 


1. Wanting caution 3 imprudea ; ; haſty; ; 
precipitate, _ _ 412 | 
Nor think: me ſo unwary, | 'Þ 

o bring myfeet again into the ſnare 
Where once I have been caught. Milt. Agoniftes. | | 

So ſpake the falſe archangel, and infus'd 

ad influence into th unwary breaſt. 
Turning ſhort, he truck with all his might 


Tull on the helmet of th' wnwar At 

Veep was the wound, TAS Dryden. } 
Propoſitions about rehgion -are inſinuated into” 
the «#Wa!y as well as unbiaſſed underſtandings: of 
children, and riveted there by long cuſtom. Locke. 

2, Unexpected. Obſolete. 

All in the open hall amazed ſtood ,. 

At ſuddenneſs of that unwary ſight, 


And wonder'd at his breathleſs haſty mood, Speny. 


Unwa” a Not waſhed ; not 


NWA'SHEN, Cleanſed by waſhing, | 
Another lean vnwwaſh? d artificer 1 


Cuts off his ny and talks _ Arthur” 8 rr Shak | 
* | f | | 


2 
— F* 
* 0 


£10 wi 


Unwa” STED, adj. 


South. } _ 


Milton. | | 


UNnwEE'DED. adj.. 


ied, N 4 
e 


not a. man. 
Matth, xv. 

M. accepts of no unclean, 
fice; and If tance uſher not in, prayer will 
never find admittance, '--- D 
When the fleece is ſhorn, if ſweat remains 
. Unwaſh'd, it ſoaks into their empty veing. Dryd. 


Not conſumed; not 


Ty 


. diminiſhed, 
Why have thoſe rocks fo long unwaſted FLY 


Since, aviſh of their ſtock, they through the flood 


Have, ages paſt, their melting cryſtal ſpread, | 
And with their ſpoils the liquid regions fed ? Blackm. 
InwA'STING. adj. Nox growing leſs; 
not decaying. | 2 
Pureſt love's unwa rubs TAR | | 
Donſtant faith, fair hope, long leiſure 
Sacred Hymen ! theſe are thine. ' Pope. 
Unwa” vb. adj,. Not uſed to travel ; not 
ſeaſoned in the road. 
Beaſts that have been rid off their legs are as 
much for a man's uſe as. colts that are unwayed, 
and will not go at all. 572. Suc kling. 
UxwE*AKENED. adj. Not weakened. 


By reaſon of the exſuction of ſome air out of 


the glaſs, the elaſtical power of the remaining air 
was very much debilitated, in compariſon of the 
-unwWeakened preſſure of the external air. Boyle, 
Uxwe' APONED. adj, Not furniſhed with 
offenſive arms. 

As the beaſts are armed with fierce teeth;. paws, 
horns, and other bodily inſtruments, of much ad- 
vantage againſt unweaponed men; ſo hath reaſon 


taught man to- ſtrengthen his hand with ſuch of- 


fenfive we as no creature elſe can well avoid. 
) x | Raleigh. 
Unws” ARIABLE, Not to be tired; 
indefatigable. 
Defire to reſemble him i in soodneſs, maketh 
them uncveariable. | Hooker. 
UxwWEARTIED. adj. 


1. Not tired; not fatigued. 
The Creator from bis work . 
Defiſting, though unwearied, up return'd. Milton 
52 bloody, taſk umwearied Rill they ply. 


aller. 
- Still the unwearied-ire derbe che tuneful ſtrain, 


adj. 


2. . Indefatigable 3. continual ; 


ſpent ; not ſinking under fatigue. 
He jqy,d to range abroad in freſh attire, 
Throug „the wide compaſs of the airy coaſt, 2 
And with unwearied limbs each part t' enquire. 
| Spenſer. N 
Gocke his edv l vbanty flows ; 
Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does 


; Didbam. | 


A wiriged virtue through th' etherial ſky, 


From orb to orb, wnwearied doſt thou fly. Ticket. | 
An unwearied devotion in the ſervice of God | 


recommended the goſpeł to the world. Rog. Serm. 
The righteous ſhall certainly be ſaved ; but then 
the Chriſtian character of a righteous man implies | 
a conſtant, unwearied perſererance? in many painful 
inftances of duty. 
To UNWEARY. v. 4. 
wearineſs. 

It unwearies and refreſhes more than any thing, 
after too great labour. 
Unwe'D. ad. Unmarried. | 
This ſervitude makes you to keep unwed. Shak. 


Mercitul heaven! 
Thou . Fa with thy ſhayp and ſulph'rous bolt 
Split'ſt the unwwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Than the ſoft myrtle. 


| weeds, * 
Fie ! tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to ſeed ; things rank, and groſs in 


nature, 
Poſſeſs 1 it merely. 


. 


—— 


' Shake'(p. Meaſ. "for Meaf. | 
Not cleared from | 


{© 


Dryden. 
not to be 


Rogers. & 


To refreſh ther | 


Temple, 


Uxw*EDGEABLE: 4%, Not to be cloyen. || 


| 
no wnavaſhed facri- | 


is | TR U N 5 
Unwes' PED, og; 2 ee Now 


He muſt not iy upon his wht bier n 
Unweept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of ſome melodious tear. Milt 


Mart, TING. a9 Ignorant ; unknow- 
ing. 
; er framing Jead he found with 3 fear, 
As all unweeting of that well ſhe knew z c 
And pain'd himſelf with buſy care to reer 
Her out of, careleſs {woon, pays: 
But contrary, unweeting he fulfill'd * 
+ Thepurpos'd counſel, pre-ordain'd and fix'd, 
Of che Moſt High» Milton. 


Unwz#rcnyrtD. ad 


1. Not-examined its the balance. 
Solomon left all the veſſels znweighed, becauſe 
2 were exceeding many. I Kings, vii. 


Not conſiderate; negligent. 
What umweighed behaviour bath this Flemiſk 
drunkard pickt out of my converſation, that he 
dares in this manner eſſay me? why, he hath not 
been thrice in my compan Shakeſpeare. 
Daughter, what words * paſs'd thy lips wn 
roeigh d? 

Deem not unjuſtly by my doom opp 8 

Of human race the wiſeſt and the beſt. Pope's 04. 


Inconkdernte ;; 3 


. 


Unwe” IGHING. 
- thoughtleſs. 


Wiſe? why, no queſtion but he was—a very 
.. ſuperficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow. Shakeſpe 


Unwe'Lcome. adj. Not e not 


grateful; not well received. 
Such welcome and unwelccme things at once 

"Tis hard to teconcile. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. - 

Soon as th” anwelcome news 

From earth arriv'd at heaven-gate, diſpleas'd 

All were who heard. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Though he that brings unwelcome news 

Has but a loſing office, yet he that ſhews 

Your danger firſt, and 4 your way to ſafety, . 

May heal that wound he made. Denbam's Sopby. 
Forc'd from her preſence, and conderan'd to live 

Unwelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve! Dryd.. 
From the very firſt inſtances of perception, ſome 

things are grateful, and others unzwe/come to them; 

ſome things that they incline to, and others that 

they fly. Locke. 
Such haſty nights as theſe, would give very un- 

2 welcome interruptions to our labours. 

Bentley's Sermons. 


\Unwe' PT. adj. Not lamented ; not be- 
moaned. | 
Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd ; , 

| Your widow dolorous tkewiſe be une t. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

We, but the be that mount you to the throne; 

A baſe, ignoble crowd, without a name; 

Unzwept, unworthy of the fun'ral flame; 

By duty bound to forfeit each his life. Dryden. 


UxwETT. 4d Not moiſt. . 
Once I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmov'd, and eyes ret; 
Yet firice 1 have thee here in narrow room, 
My tears hall ſet thee firſt afloat within thy tomb. 
. Dryaen. 


Unwar'er. adj. Not puniſhed ; not cor-- 
rected with the rod. 


Tremble thou wretch, 

5 That haſt within thee undivulced crimes X 
Unwhipe of. juſtice! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
WR n Once I caught him in a lie; 

And then, wnwhipt, he had the ſenſe to cry. Pope. 


NWHOLESOME. adh. 


1. Inſalubrious; miſchievous A. 
The diſcovery of the diſpoſition of the air is 
good for the prognoſticks of wholeſome and un- 
 evholeſome years. Bacon . 
There I a priſoner chain's, ſcarce freely draw 
The air impriſon'd allo, cloſe and damp, 


U, eme draught; bus here 1 find. amends, .' 


adj. 


: 
| 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
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The breathof bew n freſh blowing/ pure und Nett, 


2. Corrupt ; 
Unw1 ELDILY. adv. Heavily ; with dif- 


UnwYreELD1iNEss. =. /, Heavineſs ; 


Unw1i'tLDY. adj. 


UnwiLLINGLY. adv. 


223 


* * 
4 
1 


With day-ſpring born; here leave me to teſpite. 
8 Milton. 


drink are not poiſoned, and made unwhbolcſomes/be- 
fore they ate brou ht. to him ? 3 

Nome is never fuller of nobility than in ſum- 

mer 1 the _—_— are ſo infeſted with 


Sone. 


eme vapours; that they dare not truſt them - 


une 
ſelves in them while the heats laſt. Addiſ. on Truly. 


Children, born healthy, often contract diſeaſes 
from an untobolęſome nurſe. Arbutbnet on Diet. 
tainted, Ss; 
We ll uſe this #ntboleſeme humidity z this groſs, 


watry pumpion: we 'll teach him to know turtles 


from jays. are. 


ficult motion. 
Untoie/dily they wallow firſt in 00ze 3 
Then in the ſhady covert-ſeek repoſe. - 


ryden, 
M- 
culty to move, or be moved. 

To what a cumberſome unwieldineſs, | 
And burdenous corpulence, my love had grown, 
But that I made it feed upon | 
That which love worſt endures, diſcretion ! Donne. 

The ſuppoſed wnewieldineſs of its maſſy bulk, 
grounded upon our experience of the inaptitude of 


great and heavy bodies to motion, is a mere im- 


poſture of our ſenſes. Glanville. 


Unmanageable ; not 
eaſily moving or moved; bulky ; weigh- 


An ague, meeting many humours in a fat un- 
Toieldy body of fifty-eight years old, in four or 
five fits carried him out of the world, Clarendon. 

Part, huge of hulk! 
Wallowing «nwwieldy, enormous in their gait, - 
Tempeſt the ocean. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Unwieldy ſums of wealth, which higher mount 
Than files of marſhall'd figures can account. Dryd. 
Nothing here th' amuiel/dy rock avails, 
Rebounding harmleſs from the plaited ſcales, 
That, firmly join'd, preſerv'd him from a wound, 
With native armour cruſted all around. Add. Ovid. 

What carriage can bear away all the rude and 


unwieldy loppings of a branchy tree at once? 


Watts on the Mind. | 
Unw1'LLINnG. adj. Loath ; not content- 


ed; not inclined ; not complying by 
inclination. 

The nature of man is unwilling to continue 
doing that wherein it ſhall always condemn itſelf. 


Hooker. 
If thou doſt find him tractable, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons : 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too. 
If the ſun riſe unwilling to his race, 


Clouds on his brows, and ſpots upon his face, 
Suſpect a drizzling day. Dryden. 


Heaven's unchang'd decrees attentive hear; 
More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my fide, 


Unwilling to reſign, and doom'd a bride. Dryden. | 


Art length I drop, but in unwilling ears, 
This ſaving counſel, keep your piece nine years. Pope. 


Not with 


will ; not without loathneſs. 

The whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 
Unw willingly to ſchool, 1 As you like it. 

A featt the people hold to Dagon, and forbid 
Laborious works, «nwillingly this reft . 
Their ſuperſtition yields. 

| Still diſmay'd 
By ſeas or ſkies, unwyllingly they ſtay d. Denham, 

Theſe men were once 2 prince's foes, and then 
Unwillingly they made him great: but now, 
Being his friends, ſnall willingly undo him. Denb. 

The dire contagion ſpreads ſo faſt, 

That, where it ſeizes, all relief is vain; 

And therefore muſt unwillingly lay waſte 

That country, which would elle the foe maintain. 


Milton, 


10 0 


| Unw1'sz. adj, Weak; defective in wiſ- 


| 


Urte. . % Loathiefs 3 dif] 


1 
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N. 


her ſad, leſt ſhe ſhould pine, and be overcome with 
ſorrow. . Ralei 1 of the Nrld. 
I fee with what unwillingneſs 


To Unwind. v. a. pret. and part, paſſive 


1: To ſeparate any thing convolved ; to 
untwiſt; to untwine. 


that it ſhould have needed a ſtronger virtue than 


is no better than manifeſt diſobedience... 


* « 


melination.. 
Obedience, with pri 


(Te — * en 

moved . 
What the man to yield to geriua- 
Bons? Even the ſame. cauſe that hath moved. all 


men fince,.an . to grieve ber, and make | 


hs ee ae 


There is in moſt people a reluctance and amwil- 
lingneſs to be forgotten. We obſerve, even among 
the vulgar, how fond they are to have an inſeri 
tion over their grave. 


| 


Swift. 


unwound. 


All his ſubjects having by ſome years learned 
ſo to hope for good and bea only from her, 


his, to have unwound ſo deeply an entered vice. 


Sidney. 
Empirick politicians uſe deceit : 
You boldly ſhew that {kill which they pretend, 
And work by means as noble as your end; 
Which ſhould you veil, we might wnwind the clue, 
As men do nature, till we came to you. Dryden. 


To diſentangle ; to looſe from entan- 
glement. 
Deſiring to ſerve God as they ought, but being 
not ſo ſkilful as in every point to wrwind them- 
ſelves, where the ſnares of glofing ſpeech lie to 


entangle them, are in mind not a little troubled, 
when they hear ſo bitter inveCtives againſt that, 


— * 


| Unwr'sT. ach. 


ones gie. 


re 
efſence whic a 
| | vally ſupporteth them. W 


e the of my love to her 
that I never © began i open my mouth fo 
unevitable P „ but her unwiſhed 4 
ſence gave my tals. n. 
i To his Sdn, 


W {-e conſents not to give + & na Shot 
le heaping uwwwiſh'd wealth 1 diſtant am. 
The beſt of brothers at his natal : 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, 

Ends the ſad ing of a ſtormy life. 


nthought of; not 


To Unw1't. v. a. To deprive 
ſanding. Not uſed. 
, Friends all but now; even now 
In and in terms like bride and groom 
Diveſting them for bed ; and then but now, 
As if ſome planet had uawvirred men, 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſts, $;, 
UnwiTHDRA WING. adj. Continually 
liberal. | 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth, 
With ſuch a full and «nwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks ? 


| Milton, 
UnwiTasToo'D. * oppoſed. 


—— 


Pope, 


Tpenjer, 
of under. 


which this church hath taught them to reverence 

as holy. 
As you #nwind her love from him, 

Left it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, 

Bottom it on me. Shak. Tue Gent. of Verona. 


F 


To Unwind. v. a, To admit evolution. 


Unwi'yeD. 


| 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


4— 


Uxwi'sel v. adv. Weakly ; not prudent- | 


Put the bottoms into clean ſcalding water, 
they will eaſily unwind. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
adj, Not cleaned by rub- 
bing. 


Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, 


So were their daggers, which unt d we found 
Upon their pillows. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


dom. R 
O good, but moſt unwiſe patricians ! why, 
You grave, but reckleſs ſenators, have you thus 
Giv'n Hydra here to chuſe an officer? 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Be not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay. Shakeſpeare. | 


He who of thoſe delights can judge, and ſpare + 
To interpoſe them oft, is not unwiſe. ton. 

This the Greeks ſay, this the barbarians; the 
wiſe and the unwiſes | 

When kings grow ſtubborn, ſlothful, or untviſe, 
Each private man for publick good ſhoutd riſe. 


Dryden. | 


When the balance of power is duly fixt in a 
ſtate, nothing is more dangerous or wnwiſe, than 
to give way to the firſt ſteps of popular encroach- 
ments. Swift. 


ly ; not wiſely. | 
Lady Zelmane, like ſome, unwiſely liberal, that 


more delight to give preſents than pay debts, choſe | 
rather to beſtow her love upon me, than to recom» | 


penſe him. Sidney. 
Unwiſcly we the wiſer eaſt mY 
Pity, ſuppoſing them oppreſs'd | 
With tyrant's force. | Waller. 1 
To Unw1i'sa. v. a. To wiſh that which 


is, not to be. 


Hooker, | 


and UxwTTTIN OIL x. adv. 


Tillotſon. | 


C plains, 
And Ag deep ting d with blood, confel 
What the Silutes vigour unmwirhftood 
Conld do in rigid fight. Philips, 
Unwr"TNESSED. adj. Wanting teſtimony ; 
wanting notice, | 
Leſt their zeal to the cauſe ſhould any way 


X ly vue 
ing. from uncuceting.] Without know - 
edge; without conſciouſneſs. 

In theſe fatal things it falls out that the high- 
working powers make ſecond cauſes amuittingly 
acceſſary to their determinations. Sidney. 

Thoſe things are termed moſt properly natural 
agents, which keep the law of their kind unwit- 
tingly, as the heavens and elements of the world, 
which can do no otherwiſe than they do. Hooker. 

Atheiſts repudiate all title to heaven, merely 
for preſent pleaſure ; beſides tho extreme madneſs 
of running ſuch a deſperate hazard after death, 
they unwittingly deprive themſelves here of that 
tranquillity they ſeek for. Bentley. 
Unwo'nTED. adj. : 1 5 
1. Uncotamon ; unuſual ; rare 11 

His ſad, dull eyes, ſunk deep in hollow pits, 
Could — th* unwonted ſun to view. Spenſ. 

My father 's of a better nature 
Than he appears by ſpeech ; this is unwonted 
Which now came from him. Shakeſpeare, 

Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and ſome 
divine prognoſtick. | Slanville. 

Thick breath, quick pulſe, and heaving of my 

heart, 
All figns of ſome unwonted change appear. Dryd. 
2. Unaccuſtomed ; unuſed. 4 
Pͤ)biloclea, who bluſhing, and withal ſmiling 
making ſhatnefacedneſs pleaſant, and pleaſure 
ſhamefaced, tenderly moved her feet, unwonted to 
feel the naked ground. Sidney 

Sea calves antvonted to freſh waters fly. Ma 

O how oft ſhall he 
On faith and changed gods complain; and 
Rough with black winds and ſtorma, Mil 
Unwonted ſhall admire. | _ 


— 


F Unwo'AaKING. 


3 
1 
2 
1 


UNW -/ 

. 1 — * : 
Unwo'xKING. adj. , 
| bour. | ®. "2X 

and umworking 9 rs in this being 
4 gameſters, do not only keep ſo much of 
che money of a country in their hands, but make 
the publick pay them aj it. 1 TY pi 
"RSH1PPED+« . ot 1 
dn He reſolv'd to leave 
Ua worſbipp d, unobey d, the throne ſupreme. 


1 a Milton. 
Unwo'RTHILY. adv. Not according to 
deſert ; either above or below merit. 
I vow'd, > knight, 
tear the garter from thy craven leg, 
Wicht have done, becauſe unworthily | 
Thou waſt inftalled. Shakeſpeare's Henry V1. 
Fearing left my jealous aim might err, | 
And ſo unwortbily diſgrace the man, | 
I gave him gentle looks. Shakeſpeare, 
If we look upon the Odyſley as all a fiction, we 
conſider it unwwertbily., It ought to be read as a ſtory 
founded upon truth, adorned with embelliſhments 
of poetry. 2 Broome. 
Uxwo'x THIN ESS. 2. . Want of worth; 
want of merit. | 
A mind fearing the unworthineſs of every word 
that ſhould be preſented to her ears, at length 
brought it forth in this manner. Sidney. 
O let not an excellent ſpirĩt do itſelf ſuch wrong, 
as to think where it is placed, embraced, and 
loved, there can be any wnwortbineſs ; ſince the 
weakeſt miſt is not eaſilier driven away by the 
ſun, than that is chaſed away with ſo high „ 
ney « 
Every night he comes with ſongs compos'd 
To het :.newworthineſs : it nothing ſteads us 
To chide him from our eaves, for he perſiſts. Shak. 
I fear'd to find you in another place; 
But, ſince you *re here, my jealouſy grows lefs + 
You will be kind to my unwortbineſs. 
Have a true and humble ſenſe of your own wn- 
worthineſs, which will not ſuffer you to — a 
confidence unwarrantably pretended to by ſome. 


Wake on Death. 

1, Not deſerving : - whether good or bad. 
The Athanaſian creed and doxology ſhould re- 
main in uſe; the one as a moſt divine explica- 


tion of the chiefeſt articles of our Chriſtian be- 


Unwo'x T Rv. adj. 
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{Unwao'vcur. adj, Not laboured ; not 
Dryden. | 
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Living without la- | Ur wou. pay. fol and pret. of un- 28 


wind, Untw | 


unwound are more laſting, Mortimer"s Huſbar 
 Unwo'unDED. 4%. 1 75 0 


11. Not wounded. 5 * 


We may offend | 
Our yet anwounded enemies. Milton's Par. Leſt. 
2. Not hurt. | oh 
Oh bleſt with temper ! | 
She who can love a ſiſter's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with wrwounded ear. Pope. 
To UnwraA'y. v. a. [from un and wrap.] 
To open what is folded. 
To Unwzz'AaTH. v. a. To untwine. 

The beards of wild oats, and of divers other 
wild plants, continually wreath and anevreath 
themſelves, according to the temperature of the 
ambient air. ' Boyle. 

Unwr1"TinG. adj. Not aſſuming the cha- 
rafter of an author. | 

The of the honeſt wnwriting ſubject was 
daily 1 | — 

Unwarr'TTEN. adj. 
1. Not written; not conveyed by writing; 
oral ; traditional. b 

A rule of right unwritten, but delivered by tra- 
dition from one to another, 'Spenſer*s State of Arei. 

The laws of England may be divided into the 
written law, and the unwritten. Hale. 

2. Not containing writing. 

As to his underſtanding, they bring him in void 
of all notion, a rude, untoritten blank; making 
him to be created as much an infant, as others are 
born. South. 


ö 


* 


2 


manufactured. 


Or prove at leaſt to all of wiſer thought, 
Their heart 


Fair fax. 
Yet thy moiſt clay is t to command z 

U bt and eaſy to the potter's hand: 

Now oaks the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 
The firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel. 


Unwrvu'xG. adj. Not pinched. 


lief; the other as an heavenly acclamation of joy 
ful applauſe to his praiſes, in whom we believe: 
neither the one nor the other unworthy to be heard 
ſounding, as they are in the church of Chriſt. 
c s Hooker, 

Every particular accident, not «nworthy the re- 
membrance, for brevity I wittingly paſs.over. 


2. Wanting merit. 5 
Degree being vizarded, | 
Th' unworthieft news as fairly in the maſk. Shak. 
Are there #n4wortby men choſen to offices? 
| 3 8 Whitgifte. 
So may I, blind fortune leading me, | 
that which one unwworthier may attain 3 
And die with grieving. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
3. Mean; worthleſs ; contemptible. 
Teil me, Philoclea, did you ever ſee ſuch a 
ſhepherd ? did you ever hear of ſuch a prince ? 


and then tell me if a ſmall nwwortby aſſault 
have conquered me ? 8 * 0 


4. Not ſuitable; not adequate. 
laid at her feet a work, which was unworthy 
her, but which I hope ſhe will forgive. Dryden. 
Dn friend's papers are in my hands, and I will 
e care to ſuppreſs things unworthy of him. 


Ez” 2 to Sevift. 

are is taken to interſperſe additions in ſuch a 
manner, that ſcarce any book can be bought, with- 
out purchaſing ſomething unworthy of the author. | 


Swift, 


Miſs 


5. Unbecoming ; vile. 
1 brutal 5 
od with wnWwerthy uſage of the maid, 
» Gough unam d reſoly doo give her ad. Dryd- 


— 


i 


the galled jade winch, our withers are anwrung. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Not given up. 


UxvI ILD ED. adj. 


O'erpower'd at length, they force him to the | 
Unyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound. Dryd. | 


To UN OK RE. v. a. 
1. To looſe from the yoke. 


Our army is diſpers'd already: } 


Like youthful ſteers anyol'd, they took their courſe 
Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouch. Shakeſpear es Henry IV. 
Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives them 
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|  Thatchers tie with withs, but old phecked foper: 


, 


were fertile land, although unwrought.-: 


"Y 
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nify ing, not only in the dictionary of man, 


but in the ſubtiler vocabulary of Satan. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Among other books, we ſhould be furniſhed with 
vocabularies and dictionaries of ſeveral ſorts. Watts. 


VOCAL. adj. vocal, Fr. vocalis, Lat.] 
1. Having a voice. | 


| Eyes are wocal, tears have tongu*s 3 


And there be words not made with lungs ; 
Sententious ſhow!rs ! O let them fall 
Their cadence is rhetorical. © + Craſhaws 
Witneſs if I be ſilent, morn or even, | 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. 


Milton. 
Smooth-ſliding Mincius, crown'd with vocal 


reeds, 


That ftrain I heard was of a higher mood. Milton. 
None can animate the lyre, 


And the mute ſtrings with vocal ſouls inſpire, 
As Helen, in whoſe eyes ten thouſand Cupids dwell. 
Dryden. 


Memnon, though ſtone, was counted vocal; 
But *twas the god, mean while, that ſpoke all. 
Rome oft has heard a croſs haranguing, 
With prompting prieſt behind the banging. 
8 riot. 
2. Uttered or modulated by the voice. _ 
They which, under pretence of the law ceremo- 
nial being abrogated, require the abrogation of in- 
ſtrumental muſick, approving nevertheleſs the uſe 
of wocal melody to remain, muſt ſhew ſome rea- 
ſon wherefore the one ſhonld be thought a legal 
ceremony, and not the other, Hooker» 
| They join'd their vocal worſhip to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Voca'LiTy. 2. /. vocalitas, Lat. from 
vocal.] Power of utterance ; quality of 
being utterable by the voice. 


L and R being in extremes, one of roughneſs, 
the other of ſmoothneſs and freenels of wocality, 


* F- 


We that have free ſouls, it touches us not ; let 


are not eaſy in tract of vocal ſpeech to be pro- 
nounced ſpiritally. Helder. 


To Vo caLIEE. v. a. [from vocal.] To 
form into voice. 
Iris one thing to give an impulſe to breath alone; 
another thing to wvocalize that breath, i. e. in its 
— through the larynx to give it the ſound of 


uman voice. er. 


articulately. 


Although it is as natural to mankind to expreſs 
their deſires wecally, as it is for brutes to uſe their 
natural vocal figns ; yet the forming of languages 
into this or that faſhion, is a buſineſs of inſtitu- 
tion. Hales Origin of Mankind. 


Voc ATION, 1. 4. vocat ion, Fr. Docatio, 
Latin. ] 


the employment of ſlaves; they unyoke the mules. | I Calling by the will of God. 


13 Broome. 
2. To part; to disjoin, | 
Shall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood 

So join'd in love, ſo ſtrong in both, : 
Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet ? Shak. | 
1. Having never worn a yoke. a 
Sev'n bullocks yet wnyot'd for Phœbus chuſe, 


Unyo'x ED. adj. [ 


Neither doth that which St. Paul, or other apoſ- 


tles, teach, enforcethe utter diſability of any other 
men's vocation thought requiſite in this church for 
the ſaving of ſouls. Hooker. 


They which thus were in God eternally, by their 
intended admiſſion to life, have, by vocation or 
adoption,. God actually now in them. Hooker. 
2. Summons. ; 


What can be urged for them, who not having the- 
And for Diana ſev'n unſpotted ewes. Dryden. | wocation of 40 ſcribble, out of meer 84 | 
2. Licentious ; unreſtrained. - tonneſs make themſelves ridiculous ? «' "HY 
| I-will awhile uphold 3. Trade; employment; calling, 
The wnyok'd humour of your idleneſs. 1 


S are : Henry IV. 


Ux zo NED. adj. Not bound with a girdle. 


Eaſy her motion ſeem'd, ſerene her air; 
Full, though «unzon'd, her boſom. 


vocabulaire, Fr.] A dictionary; a lexi- 
con; a Word book. 


| 


Prior. 
Voca'BULARY. 3. /. [vocabularium, Lat. 
on rous'd his manly mind: | 


He would think his ſervice greatly rewarded, if 
he might obtain by that means to live in the fight 
of his prince, and yet practiſe his own choſen woca- 
tion. 5 | Sidney. 

God's mother, in a viſion full of majeſty 
| Willd me to leave my baſe wocation. Shak. Hen. VI. 

God has furniſhed men with faculties ſufficient 
to dire& them in the op 1 ſhould take, if 
they will ſeriouſly employ „when their ordl- 


Some have delivered the polity of. ſpirits, and 


— aan. - 
++ 15 


2 4. It 


ſtand in awe of conjurations, which fig-- 


Vo'caLLy. adv. [from wocal.] In words; | 
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| M an C : THAIS BT MATS 
4. It is uſed ironically in contempt, © * "Many ſovght to feeq' i — © elreumvolution viding 


But left you ſhould for honour take The eaſy creditors of novelties, J | tained in one helix, . Wilk; 

The drunken quarrels of a rake, I By wolcing him allve. -' + Daniel's Civil War. | 3. To emit as excrement. 5 

Or when a whore in her vocatiunn 1 2. To vote. Obſolete. _ LOBES TS, Excrements ſmell ill to the ſame creature . 
„Keeps punctual to an aſſignation. Swift. | | Vour minds, pre-qecupied/with What | | woideth them; and che cat burieth what he * 
Vo car IVE. 1. J. [ Vocal ii, Fr. wvocativus, | You rather muſt do, than hut yon ſhould. do, [et. ; 141155 W Bas 7 
Lat.] The grammatical caſe uſed in Made you, againſt the grain, to voice him conſul. K. . . Behev'd the heay'ns were made of ſtone * 

. 7 ens | , , . 0 VOICE. v. . amour; to | n % r I voi uri 

Vocirera'TION. 2. /.[wociftratio, voci- Petia rae tt rogers to make re n 5 


fero, Latin.] Clamour; outcry. eſpecially if the patient Has been ſubject to voiding 


Stir not queſtions. of juriſdiction; and rather 


The lungs, kept too long upon the ſtretch by v 8 + n of gravel. | | : Arbut 
ci 3 or loud ſinging, may n me ſame Le mir n ao" pay err e _—_— 4. To vacate ; to nullify ; to annul ag 
e 1 bt... oo e SS Too: 1 | It was become a practi "A 
222 b It is not the gift of eve ſon. to harangue as become a practice, upon any ſ 
morous ; noiſy. ieee od. q) South's Sermons. | dime given for money ſo borrowed, Clarenden, 


Thrice three ©2ciferous heralds roſe to check the | Vor'ceÞ:; adj. [from the noun.] Fur- To Void, Ven W 
ne Lau ne niſhed With a voice. Ii. To be emittet. 

| e- and _— of = more nes | That 's Erythiea, By the uſe of emulſions, and frequent emollient 
crous kind of critics, went with a reſolution to hiſs 21 1 „ » 1 injections, his urine woided ſily. 

and confeſſed they ICAL be hugh, Pope. Or ſome angel wvic'd like her. Tis ſhe! my | mectlons, woided. more cafily 


© Rruggling ſoul eh v ,  , Wiſeman's Surgery, 
FOGUE. mn. , ¶ vogue, Fr. from woguer, to] would fam ge out to meet and welcome ber! 2. To receive what is emitted, -*” 
float, or fly at Jarge.] Faſhion ; mode. Woe Ct Ras 56) $51 | Denbam. | | How in our woiding lobby haſt thou ſtood, 
It is not more abſurd to undertake to tell the | VOTD, adj. [ vuide, Fre nch.] F Ab And duly waited for my coming forth ? 
name of an unknown perſon by his looks, than to 1. Em ty 3. vacant. As x 1 T6 F | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI, 
vouen a man's ſaintſhip from the vogue 8 => '* 7 (This cir / wis Athout form and void, and Vo IDAB LE. adi. from void. Such as 
nn . darkneſs was upon the face of che deep. Cen. i. a. may be annullec. 
erben l * MA . I' get me to a place more void, and there - If the metropolitan, pretending the party de- 
: | 2 — Speak to great Cæſar as he comes along. Shakeſp, | ceaſed had bona, notabilia in divers dioceſes, grants, 
"What factions th* have, and what they drive 2 2. Vain 5 ineffectual ; null ; vacated . 7 letters of adminiftratron, fuch adminiſtration Is not 
In public vogue, or what in private. Hudibras. If it be void, and to no purpoſe, that the names | N e 8 Me. 
In the wogue of che worl4, it paſſes for an exploit] of men are ſo frequent in their books, what did] VG IDA N CE. 1. . [from void.) 
of e © kings to run away with whole coun- } move them to bring them in? Hooker. 1. The act of emptying, 
tries that they have no pretence t5, . NA _ not return void, 1 3 Uſh 2. Ejection from a benefice. 
No periodical writer, Who always maintains his at men 3. pete. Laiab, lv. 11. VoD EK. 2. /. from void. A baſket, in 


ity, ani Joes not binde "thctiice fo th This cuſtom made their whole goverament woid, |; Y YZ | : bs 
C2221... T.. ory || "which broken mear i carried fom th 
ella : 4 25 Addiſon. to be fired and pulled downs , Bacon.“ table. t dad ; 
Though the wiſdom of a future parliament may | _- A woider for the nonce, 


At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſ | 
raptor frag: Boar 4. oy: age find cauſe to declare this or that act of parliament | 1 wrong the devil ſhould I pick their bones. Cleavel, 


and warm, as almoſt to ſtifle them; and all on a 


——— 


ſudden the cold regimen is in vogue. void, yet there will be the ſame temper requifite | Vo IDN ESS. 2. 7 [fi wed. ] 
' Baker on Learning. to repeal it, * . Clarendon. | 11. E tineſs : IT 
VOICE. 2. / voix Fr. wocis, Latin ] The two houſes declared, that nothing which ny mponc S 3 vacuity. 
Sound emitted — he! h , ſhould from that time paſs under the great ſeal, | Z- Nullity ; ine fficacy. wy 
I. Sound emi e y the mouth. ' ſhould be good and valid, but void and null. 3. Want of ſubſtantiality. 1 


| | I aflay to ſee a” * Clarendon. 1 - If thereby you underſtand their nakedneſs and 
The works of men; or heare mortalitie Some kind of ſubjection is due from every man]  wojdneſs of all mixt bodies, good divines are of 
Expire a voice. Chapman. to every man, which cannot.be made woid by-any | opinion, that the work of the creation was not 


2. Sound of the mouth, as diſtinguiſhed | power whatſvever. | Swift« | in itſelf diſtinguiſhed by days. Hakewill, 
from that uttered by another mouth. 3- Unſupplied ; unoccupied. O'ITURE. n, % [French.] Carnage; 
Air in ſounds that are not tones, which are all Queen Elizabeth, importuned much to ſupply | * * tranſportation y carriage. Not in ule, 
equal, admitteth much variety, as in the voices of | divers great offices that had been long void, an- They ought to uſe exerciſe by vciture or carriage, 
living creatures, and in the woices of ſeveral men ; ſwered nothing to the matter, but roſe up on the ry * : Arbuthnit. 
for we can diſcern ſeveral men by their voices. ſudden, and ſaid, I am ſure my office will not | V . lant, Fr. 
e Rees | a e e te Pegggg, e ede u. 
3. Any ſound made by breath. 4. Wanting ; unfurniſhed ; empty. ] A 5 POE rn Sara, are ſuch me- 
O Marcus, 1 mn d; my heart If ſome be admitted into the miniſtry, void of chanical contrivances as have a ſelf-motion, where- 
Leaps at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. learning, or lewd in life, are all the reſt to be con- by they are carried aloft in the air, like birds. 
2 Addiſen. | demned - Hbigiſie. iin Mathematical Magick. 
4. Vote; - ſuffrage ; opinion expreſſed. - How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears Nimble f active. | 
Are you all reſolv'd to give your woices ? | | | — Dryden. „ H: 7 touch 
But that 's no matter, the greater part carries it.. Being void of all friendſhip and enmity 5 172 Inſtin& through N low and high, 
3 EY Shakeſpeare. never complain. | ift. ſonant fugue. 
1 + 22 4 bis 2 re : I. Unſubſtantial ; unr el. Ea 185 Ae N 3 Milton, 
y voice is in my word] thou bloodier villain Senſeleſs, lifeleſs idol, void and van. Pope. Bi; ad Britiſh bards, with w lant touch, 
K _ n 8 _ 2 —_— | Voip. u. J. [fr om the adjective, ] | An i Traverſe loquacious ſtrings, whoſe ſolemn noles 
8 ow. abs get eons, + yp Fher empty ſpace; vacuum; vacancy. ' * | |. Provoke to harmleſs revels. Philipe, | 


corruption of waices, and muſt ſhortly periſh, if not 
committed to the grave judgment of ſome few ; 
for two hundred gave voices, reducing that mul- 
titude to fifty, who, for their experience, were 


Pride, where wit fails, ſteps in typ our deience, | Vo LArILE. adj : ¶ wolatilis, Latin. ] 
And fills up all the mighty weid of ſenſe. Pope. |, Piz. the air. 
Wich what power OW fon IB (=p. ro 5 end of ſummer 


— 


, a , Ihe caterpillar towar 
holden for men of greateſt gravity. Knolles, | Were firſt th unw'eldy planets launch'd along | e, and turneth to a butterfly. 
Some laws oral and _ ». A the choice Th 1limitable void? 4 ITTOTE, Thomjon. en een 5 Bacon's Natural Hife. 
Of holy ſenates, and elect by voice. Dryden. To VOI D. v. a. [ from the adjective; wui-| There is no creature only volatile, or no - 1974 
5. Language; words; expreſſion. aer, French, ] „ I. animal bat bath feet as well as Wings; * 
Let us call on God in the voice of his church. 1. To quit; to leave empty. ö there is nct ſufficient food for them 8 
BRIT) Good Fell.] IC they will fight with us, bid them come down, | air. 2 Ar 0 
To Voice. v. a. [from the noun.) or void the field. Shabeſpeare's Henry V. | 2. [ volatile, Er,] Having the Poss 
1. To rumour; to report. Out ot uſe. Towards this paſſage, ſomewhat darker than the | | pals off by ſpontaneous . 
Is this th* Athenian minion, whom the world chambe: which he woided, this aſſaſſinate gave In vain, though by their pow'rful Parade Li. 
Vric'd fo regardfully ? Shakeſpeare's Timon. | him, with a back blow, a deep wound into his Volatile Hermes. Milten's Fa, aud 
It was woiced that the king purpoſed to put to | left fide, : | Witton"s Buckingham. When arfenick with ſoap An 1 ty p It, like 
death Edward Plantagenet, priſoner in the Tower; | 2. To emit ; to pour out. A with mercury ſublimate a volafile fu Any 


2 | ; 7 e 
 Whereat there was great murmur. Bac. Hen. VII. | The aſcending water is vented by fits, every i butter of antimony ; doth not this ew 2 
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vol. VOL 


D ax 3 2 | * . | ” wats. © , | ; I” 8 
y i eas "wolatHle; is com- town wolery 3 amongſt which, there will not be | 3. Mutability ; 1tableneſs to revolution. 
\ Arr d and wol —— cohering | wanting ſome birds of prey, that will preſently be 5 He vs vie this moment, may be a ſlave 
+. a mutual attraction ; ſo that the wolarile will] on the wang for him. * Locke. ] the next: and this volubility of human affairs, is 
not aſcend without carrying up the fixed ? Newt. VoLiTA'TION. . 72 [ volito, Latin. }] The the judgment of providence, in the puniſhment of 
"Lively ; fickle ; changeable of mind; act or power of flying. , oppreſſion. L'Eftrange. 

th fall of ſpirit 3 airy. . | „ird and flying animals are almoſt erect, a4-f, Vo'LUBLE. adj. ¶ volubilis, Latin. 
erer ate price, | 2, ormed fo as to roll eaſily ; formed fo 

face of things WI 3 n as to be eaſily put in motion. | 
- Watts on the Mind. | Brown's ge, Errours. | either che . a 


nine in their mind. 6 * 
re” giddy and wolatile as ever, juſt the VoLITTIox. 3. . [wolitio, Lat.] The 


You are as | * k cylinder is made, nor its roundwoluble form, which 
reverſe of Mr. Pope, who hath always 8 act of willing the power of choice ex- meeting with a precipice, do neceflarily continue 
meſtick life. a. A erted. the motion of it, are any more imputable to that 

VO'L ATILE. *. 1. [ atiue, r.] To ſay that we cannot tell whether we have dead, choĩceleſs creature in its firſt motion. Ham. 
winged animal. 7 liberty, becauſe we do not underſtand the manner The adventitious corpuſcles may produce ſtabi- 
the heat of the fun, maintains of volition, is all one as to ſay, that we cannot tell lity in the matter they pervade, by expelling thence 


The air — he Ne: Ton, 
es for the flight of wolariles. 
_ = * Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


1. . [wolatilite, Fr. 


thoſe woluble particles, which, whilſt they conti - 
nued, did by their ſhape unfit for coheſion, or by 


their motion, oppoſe coalition. 


whether we ſee or hear, becauſe we do not under- 
ſtand the @:anner of ſenſation. Wilkins. 


/. A TILENESS. There is as much difference between the appro- | ] on.  _- Boyle 
Yo LA * from volatile.) bation of the judgment, and the actual wolſiticns of | 2. Rolling - having quick motion. 
VoLATL L 5 the will, as between a man's viewing a deſirable This leſs woluble earth, 


thing with his eye, and reaching after it with his 


1. The quality of hy ing W N by oe” By ſhorter flight to th' eaſt, had left him there. 


ation; not fixity. <a South*s Sermons. | | Mit 
— he compound body, chiefly obſerve the Volition is the actual exerciſe of the power the Then woluble and bold; now hid, now ſeen, 4 


ility, or pliantneſs, the volatility or 
— — with ſimple bodies. Bacon. | 
"of volatility the utmoſt degree is, when it will 
fly away without returning. Bacon. 
Heat cauſeth the ſpirits to ſearch ſome iſſue out 
as in the wolati/ity of metals. Bacon. 


mind has to order the conſideration of any idea, or 
the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the mo- 
tion of any part of the body to its reſt, by direct- 
ing any particular action, or its forbearance, Locke. 


Vo'LIiTiveE. adj. Having the power to will. 


Ameng thick-woven arborets. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
3. Nimble ; active. Applied tothe tongue. 


A friend promiſed to diſſect a woman's tongue, 
and examine whether there may not be in it cer. 
tain Juices, which render it ſo wonderfully wolu- 


of the body, d They not only perfect the intellectual faculty . 
'The animal —— "be difo Ar 4 but the wolirive; making the man not only more db Te” wvoluble and flippant — de- 
. ileneſs . i . | f 
ſubtilty and volat wes | Hale. knowing, but more wiſe and better. . coihe mere echoes. 2 ** Mind. 


Vo'LLEy. #./. [wolte, French. ] 
1. A flight of ſhot. . 
From the wood a volley of ſhot flew two of his 


wolatiliry of mercury argues that they are 
FP. 4 nor may they be much leſs, leſt 


loſe their opacity. Newton's Opticks 


4. Fluent of words. It is applied to the 
ſpeech, or the ſpeaker. 


| 
; 
: 
; 
1 


they Raleiob's Ado. Caſſio, a knave very woluble; no further con- 
the ſpi lant, we underſtand that pure company. a1 s Apology. : : f on: 
1 by or op by read on of its a "Ry More on his guns relies than on his ſword, | ſcionable, than in putting on the meer form of civil 
ela , | 


and humane ſeeming, for the better compaſſing of 
his looſe affection. > Shakeſpeare, 
If vcluble and ſharp diſcourſe be marr'd, 
Unkindneſs blunts it more than marble hard. 
5 Shakeſpeare. 
'VO'LUME. . ,. [olumen, Latin. ] 
1. Something rolled, or convolved. 
z. As much as ſeems convolved at once ; 


as a fold or a ſerpent, a wave of water, 
Threeſcoze and ten I can remember well; 


From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd. Waller. 
A burſt ; an emiſſion of many at once. 
A fine wolley of words, gentlemen, and quickly 
ſhot off, Sbaleſpeare. 
Diſtruſtful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks; 
It ſtill looks home, and ſhort excurſions makes; 
But rattling nonſenſe in full wollies breaks. Pope. 
7% VO'LLEY. v. 2. To throw out. 
The holding every man ſhall beat as loud N 
As his ſtrong ſides can volley. Shak. Ant. and Fac | 
, 


in which the odour 
Arbuthnot. ' 


d; airineſs ; liveli- 


latility, exhales ſpontaneouſly, 

or ſmell conſiſts. 5 
2. Mutability of min 
neſs. | 
VoraTILIZA TION, . J [from wolati-| 
le.] The act of making volatile. ö 

iſts have, by a variety of ways, attempte 
in ene the ſalt of tartar. B le, 
To VoLATILIZE: v. a. [volatilifer, Fr. 


2. 


— — — 


from volatile.] To. make volatile; to] Vo'LLI ED. adj. ow volley.] Diſplode Within the volume of which time I've ſeen 
ſubtilize to the higheſt degree. : diſcharged with a volley, | | Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange. Shak. Mach, 
Spirit of wine has a refraftive power, in a mid- ny I food Unoppos'd they either ſoſe their force, | 
dle — between thoſe of water and olly ſub-] Thy fierceſt, when in battle to thy aid Or wind 8 ty their _ courſe. Dryd, 
ſtances, -and accordingly ſeems to be compoſed of | The blaſting volley d thunder made all ſpeed. Mili. 1 e on r —_— - 3 pace, 
both, united by fermentation: the water, by means | The Gallick navy, impotent to bear And filently to his revenge he fails: _ | 
His volley d thunder, torn, difſever'd, ſcud. Philips. So glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the graſs, 


ine ſpirits with which it is impregnated, 

of ſome ſaline * nnn 

Newton's Opticks. 

Spirituous liquors are ſo far from -attenuating, 

——— and rendering perſpirable the animal 
fluids, that they rather condenſe them. 


And long behind his wounded volume trails. Dryd. 
Thames' fruitful tides 

Slow through the vale in filver volumes play. Fent. 

By the inſinuations of theſe cryſtals, the wolumes 

of air are driven out of the. watery particles, and 

many of them uniting, form larger volumes, which 

thereby have a greater force to expand themſelves. 


Vol r. . , [wolte, Fr.] Volt ſignifies a 
round or a circular tread; a gate of two 
treads made by a horſe going ſideways 
round a center ; ſo that theſe two treads 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. make parallel tracks, the one which is 

VOLCANO. . , [Italian, from Fulcan.]] made by the fore feet larger, and the | 


* * ; * . ; Cheyne. 
A burning mountain, TE REI other by the hinder feet ſmaller; the] "EA i N 
n Nn tell us there is a py * ſhoulders bearing outwards, and the Us 72 N — . — 4 2 
in an iſland, and many wolcanos and hery .. ls. croupe approaching towards the center. f ſtaff. * 0 


Brown. | 3 
When the Cyclops o'er their anvils ſweat, 4 Farr ier D tehonary, Guyon all this while his book did read, 
From the wolcanos groſs eruptions riſe, G VoLUBL LITY. 2. P | [volubilite, Fr. vo- Ne yet has ended ; for it was a great 3 
And curling ſheets of ſmoke obſcure the _ 1 lubilitas, from wolubilis, Latin. ] . Ne eee, that A wg far —_—_ * * 
| a 1 a ; 3 i to ö at, 8 Aa 
| 1. The act or power of rolling. I le 10 endes Rere te repeat, ISeajers 
Subterraneous minerals ferment, and cauſe earth- 7b a | Calmly, I do beſeech you. * 
. olubility, or aptneſs to roll, is the property of a a 4 | 
quakes, and cauſe furious ey hn - ho ” —_ — bowl, and 4 derived from its roundneſs. Watts"; Log. | ws au c — 11 7 2 * N 
tumble down broken rocks. Ben 4 SE Then celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted ill bear the knave by th" wolume. , eſpeare. 
0 1 20 Want we then — — motions, and by irregular volzbility turn themſelves | ano moſt i 1 2 ab 1 ** 
| df amine, or wolcanos ? hey pe | a any way, as it might happen. 1 any blot or error in this great volume of the world. 
eir mighty deeds; they hero- like can Nays | Wilkins. 


diſſolving the oil, 


And ſpread their ample deſerts in a day. Young. 2. Activity of * 5. 8 2 ſp 2 I ſhall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments. 
. themſelres, This would 
. : * X /<5g / make a volume. | . Go 

that 2 enn 5 He exprefſed himſelf with great wolubility of If one ſhort volume could comprize 
' 1 * wy not a uving 1 | Swift. words, natural and proper. Clarendon. | All that was witty, learn'd, and wiſe, . , _ 
might by this have won a vole. | He had all the French aſſurance, cunning, and | ow would it be efteer'd and read? Swift, 


O'LERY, 1. /. 


[olerie, Fr.] A flight 


 wolubility of tongue. Addiſon. 


 VoLu"minovs. adj. [from volume. ] 


of birds, | | | She ran over the catalogue of diverfions with ] COMME. 
An old boy, at his firſt appearance, is ſure to | ſuch a wolubility of tongue, as drew a gentle repri- 1. Conſiſting of man complications. "AE" 
draw on him the eyes and chirping of the whole a matid from her fathers Female Quixote. The ſerpent roll'd wo/uminous and vaſt. ton, 
Vor. II. ' | 3M 2. Conſiſting 
Y 


„ 


4 
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' 2, Conſiſting of many volumes, or books. 
: If heav*n write aught of fate, by what the ſtars 
Vaoluminous, or fingle characters ye 
In their conjunction met, give me to ſpell. Milt. 
There is pleaſure in doing ſomething new, tho' 
never ſo little, without peſtering the world with 
_ waluminous tranſcriptions. GCraum Bills of Mortal. 
The moſt ſevere reader makes allowances for 
many reſts and nodding-places in a woluminous 
i writer. 8 8 
3. Copious; diffuſive. 8 
le did not bear contradiction without much 


— 


. . 
* " 


7 " 


= 


paſſion, and was too voluminous in diſcourſe, Clar. | 
VoLv"MinousLY. adv. [from wolumi- 


nous.] In many volumes or books. 
The contcoverſies are hotly managed by the di- 
vided ſchools, and voluminouſly every where handled. 
| | Granville. 
Vo'LUNTARILY, adv. [ volontiert, Fr. 


from woluntary. ] Spontaneouſly ; of 


one's own accord; without compulſion. 
Sith there is no likelihood that ever woluntarily 
they will ſeek inftruQion at our hands, it remain- 
eth that, unleſs we will ſuffer them to periſh, ſal- 
vation itſelf muſt ſeek them, 
To be agents voluntarily in our own deſtruction, 

is againſt God and nature. Hooks, 
Self- preſervation will oblige a man voluntarily, 
and by choice, to undergo any leſs evil, to ſecure 
himſelf but from the probability of an evil incom- 
parably greater. South, 
VO'LUNTARY. adj. { volontaire, Fr. 


voluntarius, Latin.] 


choice. 
Sod did not work, as a neceſſary, but a wolunt 
agent; intending before-hand, and decreeing wi 
himſelf, that which did outwardly proceed from 


him. 
f The ny of my deſtiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary chufing. Shakeſp. 
2, Willing; acting with willingneſs. 
Then virtue was no more; her guard away, 
She fell to luſt a voluntary prey. Pope's Odyſſey. 


3. Done by deſign; purpoſed. 


from the helve, out of his hand, and kills ano- 
ther paſſing by, here is indeed manſlaughter, but 
no voluntary murther. | Perkins. 


4. Done without compulſion. 


Voluntary forbearance denotes the forbearance of 
an action, conſequent to an order of the mind. 
. * Locte. 

The old duke is baniſhed; the new duke, and 
three or four loving lords, have put themſelves into 
woluntary exile with him. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
They muſt have recourſe to abſtinence, which 
is but voluntary faſting ; and to exerciſe, which is 


but voluntary labour. Seed's Sermons. 
3. — — 2 own accord; ſpontaneous. 


prayers of the people of God, in 
churches thoroughly ſettled, did never uſe to be vo- 


poral wit. Hooker. 
Thoughts which voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. Milton. 
Vo'LunTARY. 2. J [from the adjective.] 
1. A volunteer; one who engages in any 
affair of his own accord. 
All the unſettled humours of the land; 
Raſh, inconſid'rate, fiery voluntaries. Shakeſpeare. 


out any ſettled rule. | 
Whiſtling winds like organs play d, 
VUnxil their vo/untaries made "e's 


Spectator. 


Hooker. | 


1. Acting without compulſion ; acting by 


Hooker. | 


If a man be lopping a tree, and his ax-head fall | 


luntary dictates, proceeding from any man's extem- | 


Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under 


* : 1 3 * * pl , * 
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Tus waken's earth in odours riſe, 
To be her ing ſacrifice. - Cleveland. 
X re the firſt leſſon, we are pre- 


for admi of © thoſe divine truths, which 


— 


&% 


ſoldier who enters into the 
"Wm . uthor of the Relapſe, bein 

Congreve, a * 
the principals in the diſpute, I — them as 
for the volunteers, they will find themſelves affect- 
ed with the misfortune of their friends. Collier. 
All Aſia now was by the ears; 


And gods beat up for volunteers 
FP To Greece and,” Troy. Prior. 
To VoLUNTEE'R. v. #. To go for a ſol- 


dier. A cant word. | 
| Leave off theſe wagers, for in conſcience ſpeak- 


_ You'll want an equipage for volunteer ing. 
{VoLu'PTUARY. 3. J. [woluptuaire, Fr. 
vol int, Latin.] A man given up 
to pleaſure and luxury. the 
Does not the voluptuary underſtand, in all the 
liberties of a looſe and a tewd converſation, that he 
runs the riſk of body and foul? + L'Eftrange. 
The parable was intended againſt the woluptuaries ; 
men who lived like heathens, diſſolutely, without 
regarding any of the reſtraints of religion. Atterb. 


VOLUPTUOUS. adj. [voluptuoſus, Lat. 
voluptueux, Fr.] 


pleaſure ; luxurious, 705 
He them deceives; deceiv'd in his deceit; 
Made drunk with drugs of dear voluptuous receipt. 
| | | — 2 
If a new ſect have not two properties, it will not 

| ſpread. The one is, the ſupplanting, or the oppoſ- 
ing of authority eſtabliſhed ; the other is, the giv- 


Thou wilt bring me ſoon 
To that new world of light and bliſs, among 
The gods, who live at eaſe, where I ſhall reign 
At thy right hand wolupruous, without end. Milt. 
Then ſwol'n with pride, into the ſnare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks; venereal trains, 


Speculative atheiſm ſubſiſts only in our ſpe- 


- guilty of the crime. Indeed a few ſenſual and 
voluptuous perſons may for a ſeaſon eclipſe this 
native light of the ſoul, but can never wholly ſmo- 
ther and extinguiſh it. Bentley's Sermons, 
Volv'eTvousLY. adv. [from woluptu- 
ous.] Luxuriouſly ; with indulgence of 
exceſſive pleaſure, 


Had I a dozen ſons, I had rather eleven died 


nobly for their country, than one woluptuouſly ſur- 
feit out of action. Shakeſpeare. 


This cannot be done, if my will be ſo worldly or 


of them; but perpetually to carry away and apply 
my mind to other things. | South, 


Vol vr TVousx ESS. #. . [from wolup- 
tuous.] Luxuriouſneſs ; addictedneſs to 
exceſs of pleaſure. 
There's no bottom 
In my 1 | 
Your matrons, and your maids, could ndf fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


an impreſs. | | Shakeſdeare. I he fill'd his vacancy with his woluptuouſneſs, 
The bordering wars were made altoget by Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones, 
voluntaries, upon their own head. Dawvies's Ireland, | Call on him for't. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
Aids came in partly upon miſſives, and partly Here, where till ev*ning is, not noon nor night; 
wvoluntaries from all parts. | Bacen, | Where no woluptuouſneſs, yet all delight. Donne. 
2. A-piece of muſick played at will, with ' "Theſe ſons of Epicurus, for woluptuouſneſs and 
a 5 - 


irreligion, muſt paſs for the only wits of the age. 
You may be free, unleſs 


5 
| Wallowing; 2 h Lats] 


VoLUNTER'R. . L volontaire, Fr.] A 
ſervice of his 


ing, | 
The city needs not your new tricks for breaking : | 
And if you gallants loſe, to all appearing, 


Given to exceſs of 


ing licence to pleaſures, and a voluptuous life, Bac. |. 


0 


Soften'd with pleaſure, and voluptuous life. Milt. | 


culation; whereas really human nature cannot be 


voluptuou ſiy diſpoſed, as never to ſuffer me to think | 


our wives, your daughters, 


28 
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Vo'luTs. . J. [ e, Fr.] A member 
a . N 1 
That part of the capitals of the Ionick. ©; 
| thian, and Compoſite orders, which is ſuppoſed to 
| 2 the bark of trees twiſted 
piral lines, org according 
dreſſes of virgins in their long hair . 
Vitruvius, above the ſtems in 
* 
four in the Ionick, and eight in — 
Theſe wolutes are more eſpecially remarkable in the 
Jonick capital, repreſenting a pillow or cuſhion 
laid between the abacus and echinus : whence that 
antient architect calls the voluta pulvinus. Harri; 
It is ſaid there is an Ionick pillar in the ant. 
Maria Tranſtevere, where the marks of the com 
$ are ſtill to be ſeen on the wo/ute; and that Pal. 
learnt from thence the working of that diff. 


cult problem. | | i 
YVO'MICA. n./. [Latin.]J An —.— 


tumour in the lungs. 


If the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly called a 
womica, attended with the ſame ſymptoms as an 
empyema z becauſe the womica communicating with 
the veſſels of the lungs, muſt neceſſarily void ſome 
| of the putrid matter, and taint the blood. 

| Arbutbnet on Diet, 
Vo'mick ur. . /. | 

Viomick nut is the nucleus of a fruit of an Eat. 

Indian tree, the wood of which is the lignum co- 

lubrinum, or fnakewood of the ſhops, It is flat, 

compreſſed, and round, of the breadth of a fil. 
ling, and about the thickneſs of a crown- piece. It 
is certain poiſon to quadrupeds and birds; and taken 
internally, in ſmall doſes, it diſturbs the whole hu- 
man frame, and brings on convulfions, 
Hul Materia Medica 
To VO'MIT: . . [womo, Latin.] To 
caſt up the contents of the ſtomach. 
The dog, when he is fick at the ſtomach, know 
his cure, falls to his graſs, womits, and is well. More, 
To Vo'mirT. v. a. | vomir, Fr.] 
1. To throw up from the ſtomach : often 
As though ſome world unknown, 
By pamper'd nature's too prodigally fed, 
And ſurfeiting therewith, her ſurcreaſe womited, 
. Drayton, 
The fiſh vomited out Jonah upon the dry «ew 
onA, l. 
Vomiting is of uſe, when the foulneſs 4 the ſto- 
mach requires it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Weak ftomachs womit up the wine that they 
drink in too great quantities, in the form of vine- 
gar. 0 {de Arbuthnit, 
2, To throw up with violence from any 


hollow. eee 
Vo'mir. 2. /. e verb, 
yur up from 


1. The matter 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour d, 
Like vomit from his yawningentrails pour'd.Sandjs. 
2. An emetick medicine ; a medicine that 
cauſes vomits. | i 
This vomit may be repeated often, if it be found 
ſucceſsful. — Blackmore, 
Whether a womit may be ſafely given, muſt be 


| judged by the circumſtances: if there be any ſymp- 


z a vomit 
Arbuthntt« 


Lat.] The 


toms of an inflammation on the 
is extremely dangerous. 
Vow1'T10N. 2. /. [from vomo, 
* a& or power of vomiting. "0 
Hl many have ſaved their lives, by ſpewing up 
| their debauch ! Whereas, if the ſtomach had want- 
ed the faculty of womition, they had inevitably died. 
Grew's Coſmizeg y» 
"Eme- 


Vo'M1TIVE. adj.. [vomitif, Fr.] 
tick; cauſing vomits. Fw 
. — this vitriolous quality, mercurius dulcis, 

and vitriol omitive, occaſion black ejections. 


g Your other lord forbids, vw»pruouſneſs, Dryden. 


Brown's Vulgar Err. 
| ; VO MITORT. 
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vo urn. adj. [vomitoire, Fr, domi to- 
Fiu, Latin. ] Procuring vomits ; eme - 


ick. 5 18. ; | 
e Since regulus of ſtibium, or glaſs of antimony, 
Kill communicate to water or wine a purging or 


. virtue or weight. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Some have vomited up ſuch bodies. as theſe, 
namely, thick, ſhort, blunt pins, which, by ſtrain- 
ing, they vomit up again, or by taking womitories 


fions, abates not 


privately- S : Harvey on Conſumptions. 
VORA'CIOUS.. adj. [worace, Fr. worax, 
Lat.] 5 


1. Greedy to eat; ravenous z edacious. 
So voracious is this humour grown, that it draws 
in every thing to feed it, Governm. of the Tongue. 
2. Rapacious; greedy, 0 
Vox ci0USLY. adv. [from voracious.] 


| Greedily ; ravenouſly. 


Vor a"CIOUSNESS. } nt. . [worarite, Fr. 
Vox Aci v.  voracitas, Lat. from 
woracious.)] Greedineſs; ravine ; rave- 
nouſneſs. | 
He is as well contented with this, as thoſe that 
with the rarities of the earth pamper their vorac - 
fes. Sandys, 
Creatures by their woracity icious, have 
commonly fewer 92115 Derbam's Phyfico-Theo, 

PO'RTEX. n. , In the plural wortices. 
Latin. Any thing whirled round. 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were 
each of them as large as thoſe which ſome ſup- 
poſe to revolve about the ſun and fixed ſtars, yet 
theſe, and all their parts, would by their tenacity 
and ſtiffneſs communicate their motion to one ano- 
Ger. © | Newton's Opticks. 
Nothing elſe could impel it; unleſs the etherial 
matter be ſuppoſed to be carried about the fun, 
like a wsrtex, or Whirlpool, as a vehicle to convey 
it and the reſt of the planets. Bentley's Sermons. 

The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt involuntary throng; 
Who gently drawn, and ftruggling leſs and leſs, 
Roll in her wortex, and her power confeſs. Pope. 


Vo'xTICAL. adj. [from wortex.] Hav- 
ing a whirting motion. | 


It three equal round veſſels be filled, the one with 


cold water, the other with oil, the third. with mol- 
ten pitch, and the liquors be ſtirred about alike, 
to give them a wortical motion; the pitch, by its 
tenacity, will loſe its motion quickly; the oil, be- 
ing leſs tenacious, will keep it longer; and the 
water, being ſtill leſs tenacious, will keep it longeſt, 
but yet will loſe it in a ſhort time. Newt. Opticks, 

It is not'a magnetical power, nor the effe 


the explication of gravity. Bentley's Sermons. 
Vo'Tak18T. 2. %. [devotus, Latin.) One 
devoted to any. perſon or thing; one 


operation, yet the body itſelf, after itera- | 


of a 
vori ical motion; thoſe common attempts towards | 


| Nor will T offer any more to thee 
| - * Myſelf a melting facrifice. * 
| was the coldneſs of the vorary, and not the 
prayer, that was in fault, whenever fervor was de- 
ficient -at the publick office of the church, Fell. 

By theſe means, men worſhip the idols have been 
ſet up in their minds, and ſtamping the characters 
of divinity upon abſurdities and errors, become 
zealous wotaries to bulls and monkeys. Locke. 


wotaries among thoſe are called by the name 
of the ſon of God, Regers't Sermons. 
| How can heay*nly wiſdom prove 
An inſtrument to earthly love? 
Know'ft thou not yet, that men commence 

Thy wotaries for want of ſenſe ? Swift, 

Vo'Tarr. adj. Conſequent to a vow. 
Superſtition is now ſo well advanced, that men 
of the firſt blood are as firm as butchers by occu- 
. pation 3 and votary 
to cuſtom, even in matter of blood. Bacon. 
O'TARESS. #. /. [female of wotary.] A 
woman devoted to any worſhip or ſtate. 

The imperial vor reſt paſſed on | 
In maiden meditation, fancy free.. Shakeſpeare. 

His mother was a ado yo of my order; 


And, in the ſpiced Indian air, by night, . 
Full often ſhe hath goſſip'd by my fide. Shakeſp 
No roſary this votre needs, 
Her very ſyllables are beads. Cleaveland. 
Thy vot'reſi from my tender years I am; 
And love, like thee, the woods and ſylvan game. 


* 5 
What force have pious vows ? the queen of love 


His ſiſter ſends, her vot᷑ reſi from above. Pope. 
VOTE. 3. // [wvotum, 2 Suffrage ; 
voice given and numbered. 


He that joins inſtruction with delight, 
| Profit with pleaſure, carries all the wotes. Roſcomm. 
How many have no other ground for their te- 
nets, thai the ſuppoſed honeſty or learning of thoſe 
of the ſame profeſſion ! as if truth were to be eſta- 
bliſhed by the vote of the multitude, Locke. 
The final determination ariſes from the ma- 
jority of opinions or votes in the aſſembly, becauſe 
they ought to be ſwayed by the ſuperiour weight 
of reaſon, Watts. 
To VOTE. v. a. | 


1, To chuſe by ſuffrage; to determine by 
ſuffrage. 647 


|; maſter, but you are alſo a favourite, the favourite 


| - hath alſo wored you, and doth fo eſteem of you. 
| | Bacon. 
2. To give by vote. | 
T be parliament vcted them one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, by way of recompence for their ſuf- 
ferings. | Seoift. 
Vor ER. 2. , [from wote.] One who has 
the right of giving his voice or ſuffrage. 

a 


Elections growing chargeable, the voters, that is, 


Eraſhpw. | 


The enemy of our happineſs has his ſervants and ] | 


reſolution is made equipollent 


You are not only in the eye and ear of your 


of the time, and ſo are in his boſom alſo; the world 


2. To atteſt ; to ; to declare 
to maintain by repeated affirmations. © . 
Tou do not give the cheer ; the feaſt is ſold 
That is not often wouched, while tis making, 
"Tis given with welcome. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The conſiſtency of the diſcourſe, and the perti- 
nency of it to the deſign he is upon, vouches it wor 
thy of our great apoſtle. Locke. > 
They made him aſhamed to wouth the truth of 
the relation, and afterwards to credit iti. Atterb. 
To Voucn. v. . To bear witneſs ; to 
| * as a witneſs; to give teſtimony. 
| e declares he will not believe her, until the 
. eletor of Hanover ſhall wouch for the truth of 
what ſhe hath fo ſolemnly affirmed. Swift. 


Voucn. 2. . [from the verb.] Warrant; 
atteſtation. | 


What praiſe couldſt thou beſtow on a deferving 
- woman indeed ? one that, in the authority of her 
merit, did juſtly put on the vouch of very malice 
itſelf ? , Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Vo'vucayer. 2. , [from wouch.] 
1. One who gives witneſs to any thing. 
All the great writers of that age ſtand up toge - 
ther as vouchers for one another's reputation. 
Spefator. 
I have added nothing to the malice or abſurdity 
of them; which it behoves me to declare, ſince the 
vouchers themſelves will be fo ſoon loſt, Pope. 
2. F | 
Better to ſtarv 


o on 


Than crave the hire which firſt we do deſerve t 

Why in this wolviſh gown ſhould I ſtand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear 

Their needleſs woucher ? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The ſtamp is a mark, and a public woucher, that 

a piece of ſuch denomination is of ſuch a weight, 

and of ſuch a fineneſs, i. e. has ſo much filver in 

it. Locte. 

To Voucusa'FE.: v. a. [vouch and /afe.] 

1. To permit any thing to be done with- 
out danger. 

2. To condeſcend to grant. 

He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, then 
marvel at ſuch wit in ſhepherds, after to like their 
company, and laſtly to * conference. Sidx. 

Shall 1 wouchſafe your worthip a word or two ? 

—'Two thouſand, fair woman, and I'll wouchſafe 
thee hearing. Shakeſpeare. 


But if the ſenſe of touch ſeem ſuch delight  .* 
Beyond all other, think the ſame wouchſaf*d 
To cattle and each beaſt. Milton. 


It is not ſaid by the apoſtle, that God wouchſafed 

to the heathens the means of ſalvation ; and yet 

I will not affirm that God will fave none of thoſe, 
to whom the ſound of the goſpel never reached. 

South's Sermons. 

To Voucasa'FE. v. u. To deign; to con- 

deſcend; to yield. 10 

Do I not ſee Zelmane, who does not think a 

thought which is not firſt weighed by wiſdom and 

virtue? doth not ſhe wouchſaſe to love me with 


given I the bulk of the common people, have been uni-] like ardour? _ Sidney. 
E a9 up 155 a vo to any ſervice or. | verſally ſeduced into bribery, perjury, drunkenneſs, |. Pouchſafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
i : "5" 2 grict reſtrai malice, and ſlander. | Swift Of theſe uppoſed crimes to give me leave 
Udon th ae the — * St. Ci | = He hates an action baſe ; By circumſtance but to acquit myſelf, 
n ood, the wotarifts of 2 | - Can ſometimes drop a woter's claim, 3 Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Earth, yield me roots ! What is here? gpeare. 50 And give up party to his fame. Swift. Vouchfafe, illuſtrious Ormond, to behold 


| Gold! yellow, glittering, precious gold! 
No, gods, I am no idle vatariſt. Shakeſpeare. 
* The grey-hooded ev'n, oy 
Like a ſad votariſt in palmer's weed, 
Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phcebus' wain. 
. 2 | Milton. 
Vo'rary. . /. One devoted, as by a vow, 
to any particular ſervice, worſhip, ſtudy, 
or ſtate of life. v2 | 


| Vo'rr1ve. adj. [votivus, Latin.) Given | 


by vow. . 

Such in Ifis' temple you may find, 
On wetive tablets to the life pourtray d. 
Venus! take my wotipe glaſs; 
| Since I am not what I was, 
What from this day I ſhall be, 
Venus ! let me never ſee. 


7 VOUCH. v. a. ] 


D ryden. 


Prior. 


What pow'r the charms of beauty had of old. 
]Voucnsa"FEMENT. 9, from vouchs 
| ſafe.] Grant; condeſcenſion. 

The infinite ſuperiority of God's nature, places 

a vaſt diſparity betwixt his greateſt communicated 
| vouchſafements, and his boundleſs, and therefore 
to his creatures incommunicable, W : | 
Co 


(went, Norman Fr. Vow. 1. / [vaeu, French; votum, | Lat.] 


Wherefore waſte I time to counſel thee ? 1. Any promiſe made to a divine er ; 


| 1. To call to witneſs ; to obteſt. 
ou art a wetary to fond deſire. Shakeſpeare; 


6 


The ſun and day are witneſſes for me; 7 : . . 
Thou, faint god of ſleep! forget that 1 Let —— Sights unſeen relate his own, a” act of devotion, by which ſome Part 
as ever known to be thy wotary. _ And wacb the filent ſtars and conſcious moon. of life, or ſome Part of poſſeſſions, 43s 

No more my pillow ha thine altar boy | 3 Dod. conſecrated to a particular. 8 


8 
purpoſe. 
9 | | + 3M x 885 _ The 


* 


N 


No other law ſhall ſhackle me, | 
Slave to myſelf I will not be, | 
Nor ſhall my future actions be confin'd 
By my own preſent mind, 
Wo by reſolyes or votes engag d does ftand 
For days that yet belong to fate, 
Does, like an unthrift, mortgage his eſtate 
+ Before it comes into his hand. | 
The bondman of the cloifter ſo” 
\ 4 that he does receive does always owe; 
d fill, as time comes in, it goes away, 
Not to enjoy, but debts to pay. 
Uokappy ſave, and pupil to a bell 
Whic * 4 hour's work, as well as hours, does 
Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing knell. 


Coole. | 


If you take that voso and that wiſh to be all 


one, you are miſtaken; a wiſh is a far lower de- | 


than a vew. Hammond. 
She wowws for his return with vain devotion pays. 


. Dryden. 
2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly uſed for 
a promiſe of love or matrimony. 
y all the vcsos that ever men have broke, 


In number more than ever woman ſpoke. Shakeſp. | 


Thoſe who wear the woodbine on their brow, 
Were knights of love, who never broke their wow ; 
Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden. 

To Vow. v. a. [ vouer, Fr. voveo, Latin. ] 
1. To conſecrate by a ſolemn dedication ; 
to give to a divine power. 

David often wozweth unto God the ſacrifice of 
praiſe and thankſgiving in the congregation. Hook. 

Vow and pay unto the Lord, Pſalm Ixxvi. 


When we have not only wowed, but delivered | 


them over into the poſſeſhon of Almighty God, 
for the maintenance of his publick worſhip, and 
the miniſters thereof, they are not now arbitrable, 
nor to be revoked. Spelman. 
| Whoever ſees theſe irreligious men, 
With burden of a ſickneſs, weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 
And wowing of their ſoul to ev'ry ſaint. Davies. 
This plant Latinus, when his town he wall'd, 
Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call'd: 
And laſt, in honour of his new abode, 


| He wew'd the laurel to the laurel's god. Dryden. 


2. To devote: a ceremonial phraſe. 


To Maſter Harvey, upon ſome ſpecial confidera- 
tion, I have wowed this my labour. 
To Vow. v. u. 
promiſes. 
Doſt ſee how unregarded now 
'That piece of beauty paſles ? 
There was a time, when I did ver | 
To that alone; but mark the fate of faces. 
| Suckling. 
Vo'we D. part. paſſ. [from the verb.] Con- 
ſecrated by ſolemn declaration. 
Vo'wzL. 1. /. 2 Fr. vocalis, Lat.] 
A letter which can be uttered by itſelf. 
I diſtinguiſh letters into worwels and conſonants, 
yet not wholly upon their reaſon, that a wozve/ may 
be ſounded alone, a conſonant not without a worvel, 
which will not be found all true; for many of the 
conſonants may be ſounded alone, and ſome joined 
together without a worve!, as bl, ſt; and as we pro- 
nounce the latter ſyllable of people, rifle. Holder. 
Virgil makes. the two {bd Las meet without an 
eliſion. Broome. 


Vow#e"t.Low. ./. [pow and fellow.] One 
bound by the ſame vow, 
Who are the votaries 
That are vorwfellows. with this virtuous king? 


Shakeſpeare. 
VO'YAGE. . J. [veyage, French. ] 
i. A travel by fea. ; 


Gon forward ' gan his voyage make, 
With his lack palmer, that him guided ſtill. Spen/- 
* A 


To make vows or ſolemn 


* Spenſer. | 


ö 
; 


_ 


IF 


= - o 


„ i LS 
Our wo | fandry voyager, as. well to the 
pillars of X as to other parts in the Atlan- 
tick and Mediterranean ſeas. Bacon. 


long voyage 3 contented to fit in the cabin when 
the winds were allayed, but ready to reſume the 
| helm when the ſtorm aroſe. _ 
2. W "ji attempt; undertaking. A low 
| E. n | 
I he ſhould intend his voyage towards m 
I would 
# | Shakeſpeare. 
If you make your voyage upon her, and prevail, 
I am no further your enemy. 
3. The practice of travelling. 
. All nations have interknowledge of one another, 


to them. 


noun.] To travel by ſea. 
For, woyaging to learn the direful art, 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 
Thus refus'd t' impart the baneful truſt, Pope's Ody. 
To Vo'Yace. v. 4. To travel; to paſs 
Over. 3 8 
I with pain 
Voyag'd th* unreal, vaſt, unbounded deep 
Ot horrible confuſion. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Vo'YAGER. 2. . [woyageur, French; from 
veyage.] One who travels by ſea. 
iſdain not in thy conſtant travelling 
To do as other woyagers, and make 
Some turns into leſs creeks, and wiſely take 
Freſh water at the Heliconian ſpring. Donne. 
How comfortable this is, woyagers can beſt tell. 
e Cbeyne. 
Deny your veſſels, ye deny in vain; | 


Uy. adv, [up, Saxon; op, Dutch and Da- 


nin, | 
I. Al ; on high; not down, 

From thoſe two brethren, admire the wonderful 
changes of worldly things; now up, now down, as 
if the life of man were not of much more certainty 
than a ſtage play. 8 | K nolles. 

Thither his courſe he bends ; but vp or down, 
By center, or eccentrick, hard to tell, 


Or longitude, Milton. 


from reſt. 
Helen was not ap, was ſhe? Shakeſpeare. 
His chamber being commonly ftived with ſuiters, 
when he was up, he gave his legs, arms, and breaſt 
to his ſervants to dreſs him, his eyes to his letters, 
and ears to petitioners, =» Wotton. 
3. In the ſtate of being riſen from a ſeat. 
Upon his firſt rifing, a general whiſper ran among 
the country people, that Sir Roger was up. « 
4. From a ſtate of decumbiture or conceal- 
ment. n i | ; 


5. In a ſtate of being built. 


But where to-morrow ?—well, all 's one for that. 


Shakeſpeare. 
6. Above the horizon. 


As ſoon as the ſun is up, ſet upon the city. 
| Fu es, IX. 
Now morn with roſy light had ftreak'd the ſky, 
D roſe the ſun, and p roſe Emily; | 
; Addreſs'd her early ſteps to Cynthia's fane. Dryd. 
7. To a ftate of proficiency. 


Till we have wrought ourſelves up into this de- 


| gree of chriſtian indifference, we are in bondage. 

| | Atterbury. 

8. In a ſtate of exaltation. | 

| . Thoſe that were ap themſelves kept others low; 
Thoſe that were low themſelves held others hard, 


Henry the Fifth is crown'd ; up, vanity ! 


Shakeſpear fo 


Thie great man acted like an able pilot in a | 


Priar. | 


| 


wife, | 
| her looſe to him; and what he gets | 
more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my head. 


Shak eſp. Cymbeline. | 


by voyage into foreign parts, or ſtrangers that come | 
Bacon. 


To VO'YAGE. v. n. [ veyager, Fr. from the | 


A private woyager I paſs the main. Pope's Odyſſey. | 


| 
| 


2. Out of bed ; in the ſtate of being riſen | 


þ 


Up with my tent; here will I lie to-night; , | 


Ne ſuffer'd them to riſey or greater grow. Spenſer. | 
Down, royal ate ! all you ſage counſellors, hence! | 


d 
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Up to the ay; RI er 
to the city ; which | 
Nee 
10. In a ſtate of inſurrection. 
5 * archbiſhop of York is _ 
ith well- appointed powers. „ Has 1 
13 Rebel thre are up, * IV. 
ind put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. 
Thou haſt fir d me; my ſoul's up in —4 
— Dryden, 


drew. 


an 2 each part about me. 
11. In a ſtate of being increaſed, or 
Grief and E are like floods raiſed _ 
brooks by a ſudden rain; they are quickly up, and 
if the concernment be poured unex ly bh u 
on us, it overflows us. | — 
12. From a remoter place, coming to any 
perſon or place. | 
As a boar was whetting 
to him. * 
13. Into order: as, he drew 15 
ment. | Es 
14. From younger to elder years, 
I am ready to die from my youth up. 
| . Palm lexxviil, 
I * Ur and down, Diſperſedly; here and 
ere. | 


his teeth, up comes a for 
L. Eftrange. 
his regi. 


Abundance of them are 
down like ſo many little iſlands when the tide is 
low. x Addiſon, 

16. Ur and down. Backward and forward. 

Our deſire is, in this preſent controyerſy, not 
to be carried up and dotun with the waves of uncer. 
tain arguments, but rather poſitively to lead on the 
minds of the fimpler ſort by plain and eaſy d 
till the very nature of the thing itſelf do make 
manifeſt What is truth. Hooker, 

The ſkipping king he rambled up and down, 
With ſhallow jeſters. Shakeſpeare, 

Up and down he traverſes his ground; 

Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again : 

Then nimbly ſhifts a thruſt, then lends a wound 
Now back he gives, then ruſhes on amain. Danicl. 

Thou and death 

Shall dwell at eaſe, and up and down unſeen | 
Wing filently the buxom air. - Milton, 
On this windy ſea of land, the fiend | 
Walled up and down alone, bent on his prey. Milt. 
What a miſerable life doſt thou lead, ſays a dog to 

a lion, to run ſtarving wp and down thus in woods, 
| L' Eftrange. 

| She moves! life wanders ap and down 

Through all her face, and lights up every charm. 

| | Addiſen. 
17. Ur to. To an equal height with. 

Tantalus was puniſhed with the rage of an eter- 

nal thirſt, and ſet ap to the chin in water, that fled 
from his lips whenever he attempted to 3 


ſeen ſcattered up wa 


| Adequately to. 

The wiſeſt men in all ages have lived uf to the 
religion of their country, when they ſaw nothing 
in it oppoſite to morality. - | Addiſon. 

They are determined to live 5 to the holy rule 
by which they have obliged themſelves to walk. 

| W h Aiterbuzy» 
We muſt not only mortify all theſe paſſions that 
ſolicit us, but we muſt learn te do well, and act 
| up to the poſitive precepts of our duty. Rog. Serm. 
1 9. Ur with. A phraſe that ſignifies the 
act of raiſing any thing to give a blow. 
| She, quick and proud, and who did Pas delpiſe, 
Up with her fiſt, and took him on the face; 

Another ti uoth ſhe, become more wiſe: 

Thus Pas did Ae her hand with little grace. Sidu. 


20. It is added to verbs implying ſome ac- 


cumulation, or increaſe. 3 

If we could number »p thoſe prodigious ſwarms 
that ſettled in every part of the Campania of old 
; Rome, they would amount to more than can be 
found in any fix parts of Europe of the ſame ex- 


tent. 


Addiſon on 177 
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word exhorting to riſe from bed. 
Up, up . cries gluttony, "tis break of day; 
Go drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. Pope. 
2. A word of exhortation, exciting or rouſ- 
U; 


nine; 
guch cauſe of mourning never hadſt afore: 
Up, grilly ghoſts; and ap, my rueful rime; 
Matter of mirth now ſnalt thou have no _— 
F | ers 
But «p, and enter now into full bliſs. y ron. 
Up, up, for honour's ſake; twelve legions wait 


- you 
And Jong to call you chief. Dryden. 
Ur. prep. From a lower to a higher part; 
not down. | | 
In going wp a hill, the knees will be moſt weary ; 
in going down, the thighs : for that in lifting the 
feet, when a man goeth wp the hill, the weight of 


3- To urge with reproach. 


the body beareth moſt upon the knees, and in going 


down, upon the thighs. . _ Bacon. 
To Ur BEAR. v. a. preter. upbore ; part. 
pail, upborn. [up and bear.] 
1. To ſuſtain aloft ; to ſupport in eleva- 


tion. 

Upborn wi indefatigable wings. 

Rang'd in ſa line the ready racers ſtand, 
Start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand ; 
Swift as on wings of wind upborn they fly, 
And drifts of rifing duſt involve the ſky. Pope. 

2. To raiſe aloft. | 
This with pray'r, 
Or one ſhort ſigh of human breath, 
Ev'n to the ſeat of God. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
A monſtrous wave upbore | 


The chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore. 
Pope. 


Milton. 


3. To ſupport from falling. 
Vital pow'rs gan wax both weak and wan, 
For want of food and ſleep; which two upbear, 
Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Spenſ. 


7 Ur RAT. v. 4. [upgebnœdan, up- 


zebnedan, Saxon. ] | 

1, To charge contemptuouſly with any 
thing diſgraceful, 
with, ſometimes of, before the thing im- 
puted; ſometimes it has only an accu- 
ſative of the thing, as in Milton; and 
ſometimes the perſon without the thing, 
or the thing without the perſon. 


The fathers, when they were upbraided with that 
defect, comforted themſelves with the meditation 


of God's moſt gracious nature, who did not there- | 


fore the leſs accept of their hearty affection. Hooker. 
: It ſeem'd in me | 
But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſt'rous hand, 
And ] had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their affiftances 8 . _ 
Which daily grew to quarrel. Shakeſp, Henry IV. 
If you refuſe your aid, yet do not 
Utbraid us wvith our diftreſs. 
Vain man! how long wilt thou thy God upbraid * 
And, like the roaring of a. furious wind, 
Thus vent the vile diſtemper of thy mind ? Sandys. 
How cunningly tne 1 orcereſs diſplays 
er own tranſgreſſions, to upbraid me mine. Milt. 
is a general complaint againſt you, and I muſt 
upbraid you wwith it, that, becauſe you need not 
write, you will not. Dryden. 
ou. may the world of more defects wpbraid,, 
That other works by nature are unmadez -/ 


That ſhe did never at her own expence . 
A palace rear. 0 


2. To object as matter of reproach: with 
to before the perſon. 

Thoſe. that have been bred together, are more 

apt to envy their equals when raiſed : for it doth 


#pbraid unto them their own fortunes, and point- 
ech at them, | | Bacon 


It has commonly | 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Blackmore. | 
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of theſe, without regarding the pains of 
e grudge or «pbraid to them thoſe ſmall 
remains of antient piety, which the rapacity of 
ſome ages has ſcarce left. Spratt, 
May they not juſtly to our climes »pbraid 
Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade ? 


I have too long born % 
Your blunt «pbraidings, und your bitter ſcoffs. Shak. 
He that knowingly commits an ill, has the up- 
braidings of his own conſcience.” Decay of Piety. 


ceived from the reproacher. 
| Ev'ry hour 
He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other; 
His knights grow riotous, and he himſelf zpbraids 
us 
On ev'ry trifle, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
If any lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God that 
giveth liberally, and upbraidetb not. Fames, i. 5. 


and after thou haſt given, wpbraid not. 
Ecclus. xli. 22. 


by being in a ſtate of compariſon. 
Ah, my ſon, how evil fits it me to have ſuch 
a ſon! and how much doth thy kindneſs upbraid 
my wickedneſs !. idney. 
The counſel which I cannot take, 


6. To treat with contempt. Not in uſe. 
There alſo was that mighty monarch laid, 
Low under all, yet above all in pride; 
That name of native fire did foul upbraid, 
And would, as Ammon's ſon, be magnify*d. Spenſ. 
UPBRA'IDER. 2. . [from apbraid.] One 
that reproaches. 
UPBRA'IDINGLY, adv. 
proach. 33 | 
The time was when men would learn and ſtudy 


good things, not envy thoſe that had them. Then 
men were had in price for learning; now letters 


By way of re- 


poet, as if it were a contemptible nick-name. 
Ben Fonſon. 
To UrBRrA'Y. v. a. [A word formed from 
upbraid by Spenſer, for the ſake of a 
rhyming termination. ] To ſhame. 
| Vile knight, 


bray | 
And ſhew'ſt th' enſample of thy childiſh might, 
With filly, weak, old women thus to fight. Spenſ. 
UPpzRro'vGHr. part. paſſ. of upbring. Edu- 
cated ; nurtured. 
Dirvinely wrought, 
And of the brood of angels, heav'nly born, 

And with the crew of bleſſed ſaints * 
Each of which did her with her gifts adorn. Spenſ. 
U'ecasr. [Participle from To caft up. The 

verb To upcaſt is not in uſe, ] 'Thrown 
upwards. | 
Beaſts with wpcaſ# eyes forſake their ſhade, 


And gaze, as if I were to be obey'd. Dryden. 
Old Saturn here, with apcaſt eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated ſkies. iſon. 


U'"ecasT. 2. ½ A term of bowling; a 
throw ; a caſt. . 
kiſſed the jack, upon an wpcaſt to be hit away 
| bakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
To Ur CA“THER. v. a. [ß and gather.] 
To contract. 
Himſelf he cloſe upgather d more and more 
Into his den, that his deceitful train, 
By his there being might not be bewraid, 
Ne any noiſe, ne any queſtion made. Spenſer. 
Urenaa'nD. adj. [up and hand.] Lifted by 
the hand.. | Mg VP 
The upband ledge is uſed by underworkmen, 


f 


4. To reproach on account of a benefit re- 


Be aſhamed of upbraiding ſpeeches before friends: 


Prior. | 


5. To bring reproach upon ; to ſhew faults | 


Inſtead of healing, but upbraids my weakneſs. Add. | 


| 


| 


only make men vile. He is upbraidingly called a 


That knights and knighthood doſt with ſhame ap- 


1 
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| | help to batter. They uſe it with both their hands 
before them, and ſeldom lift their hamm&r higher 
than their head. Moons Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Uraz'LD. pret. and part. paſſ. of uphold. 
Maintained ; ſuſtained. WEE 
* He who reigns 
| Monarch in heav'n, till then, as one ſecure, 
Sat on his throne, wpbeld by old repute. Milton. 
Urn L. adj. [up and Bill.] Difficult ; 


like the labour of climbing an hill. 
What an uphill labour muſt it be to a learner, 
who has thoſe firſt rudiments to maſter at twenty 
years of age, which others are taught at ten. Clariſſa. 
Yet, as immortal, in our «pbi/l chace | 
We preſs coy fortune with unſlacken'd pace. Young. 


To Urnoa'rD. v. a. [up and hoard.] To 


treaſure ; to ſtore ;z to accumulate in pri- 
vate places. 
Heaps of huge words ap baarded hideouſly 
With horrid ſound, though having little ſenſe, . 
They think to be chief praiſe of poetry; 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr'd the face of goodly poeſie, 
And made a monſter of their fantaſie. $ 
If thou haſt zpboarded in thy life 
3 treaſure in the womb of _— 
peak of it. 5 bakeſpeare. 
To Ur Hon. v. a. preter. upheld ; part. 


paſſ. upheld, and «phold » [up and hold.} 
1. To lift on high. 


The mournful train with groans, and hands wp- 
— beld, 


Beſought his pity. | Dryden. 

2. To ſupport ; to ſuſtain ; to. keep from 
N falling. / 

While life apbolds this arm, | 

This arm upholds the houſe of Lancaſter. Shakeſp» 

This great man found no means to continue 

and wphold his ill-purchaſed greatneſs, but by re- 

jecting the Engliſh law, and aſſuming, in lieu there- 

of, the barbarous cuſtoms of the Iriſh. Daw. Irel. 

Poetry and painting were upheld by the ſtrength 

of imagination, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

To keep from declenſion. 


LL 


There is due from the judge to the advocate 


ſome commendation, where cauſes are fair pleaded 


for that wpbolds in the client the reputation of his 


| counſel, and beats down in him the conceit of his 

cauſe, Bacon. 

Never was a time, when the interpoſition of the 
magiſtrate was more neceſſary, to fecure the honout 
of religion, and uphold the authority of thoſe great 
principles by which his own authority is beſt up- 
beld. | Atterbury.. 
' 4. To ſupport in any ſtate of life. 

Many younger brothers have neither lands nor 
means to uphold themſelves. Raleigh. 


5. To continue; to keep from defeat: 
Divers, although peradventure not willing to be 
, yoked with elderſhips, yet were contented to upbeld/ 
oppoſition againſt biſhops, not without greater hurt 


to the courſe of their whole proceedings. Hookers 
6. To keep from being loſt. 


Faulconbridge, 
In ſpite of ſpite, alone upholds the day. Shakeſps 


Wag there ever man had ſuch luck? when 1 |. 


| 


| 


— 
2 


7. To continue without failing. 
| A deaf perſon, by obſerving the motions of ano- 
ther man's mouth, knows what he ſays, and upholds 
a current communication of diſcourſe with him. 

Holder. 

8. To continue in being. 

; As Nebuchodnoſor liveth, who hath: ſent thee 

for the upbolding of every living thing. Jud. xi. 7. 

A due proportion is held betwixt. the parts, as. 

well in the natural body of man, as the body poll- 
tick of the ſtate, for the upbolding of the whole. 

ö 7  Hakewill, 

Urno'LDER. 2. / [from uphold. 
1. A ſupporter. 

| * then Atlas ne' er ſo wiſe: 


when the work is not of the largeſt, yet requires | Yet w 


the weight of kingdoms lies 
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Too long upon his fingle 


. Sink down ke muſt, or find upbolders, Swift. | 


migaduRiens! 
to the knowledge and admiration of the infinite | began 

2. Not within ; being on . : 
| 3. Thrown over the body; as clothes. 


'2, A ſuſtainer in being. 
The knowledge thereof is ſo many 


wiſdom of the creator and wpholder of them. Hale. 

3. An undertaker; one who provides for 
funerals. 3 | 
The company of upbolders have a right upon the 
bodies of the ſubjects. Arbutbnot. 


Where the braſs knocker wrapt in flannel band 


Forbids the thunder of the footman's hand ; 
The wpbolder, rueful harbinger of death, 
Waits w 
Ur n©&LSTERER. 2. / [a corruption of 9 
holder.) - One who furniſhes houſes ; one 
who fits up apartments with beds and 
furniture. 
If a corner of the hanging wants a fingle nail, 


ſend for the Iherer. vift. 
Mere wax TRE faſhion him with eaſe, 


Pour barber, cook, upho/ſterer. Pope. 
U'yLanD. #. J. [»p and land.] Higher 
u | 


Men at firſt, after the flood, lived in the uplands 
and ſides of the mountains, and by degrees funk in- 
. to the plains. | 

UPLAND. adj. 
1. ge in ſituation, 
Thoſe in Cornwall do no more by nature than 
- ©thers elſewhere by choice, conceive themſelves an 
eſtranged ſociety from the up/and dwellers, and carry 
an emulation againſt them. Carew's Surv. of Cornw. 


Sometimes with ſecure delight - | 
The «pland hamlets will invite. Milton. 


2. Rude; ſavage. This is the meaning in 
Chapman; probablybecauſethe uplanders, 


vaving lets commerce, were leſs civilized. 
And long'd to fee this heap of. fortitude, 

That ſo illiterate was, and pland rude, 

That lawes divine nor humane he had learn'd. 


* X | Chapman. 
UyLa"nDIsH. adj. [from upland.) Moun- 
tainous ; inhabiting mountains. 
Lion-like, aplandiſp, and mere wild, 
Slave to his pride; and all his nerves being a iturally 
compil'd 8 
Of eminent ſtrength; ſtalks out and preys upon a 
filly ſheep. _ Chapman's Iliads. 
To UrLAx. v. a. [up and /ay.] To hoard ; 
to lay up. | | 
Wi are but farmers of ourſelves ; yet may, 
Tf we can ſtock ourſelves and thrive, uplay 
Much, much good treaſure for the great rent-day. 


Donne. 


To UrLi'r r. v. a. [up and /ift.] To raiſe 


aloft. 
Mechanick ſlaves, 
With greaſy aprons, rules and hammers, ſhall 


Uplift us to the view. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. | 


he baniſh'd Bolingbroke repeals himſelf, 
And, with aplifted arms, is ſafe arrivdd 
At Ravenſpurgs + Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Together both, with next © almighty arm | 
Uplifted imminent, one ſtroke they aim'd. Milton. 
Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkling blaz'd. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, 
*The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay th* uplifted thunder-bolt afide. Add. Cato. 
Songs, ſonnets, epigrams, the winds uplift, 
And whiſk them back to Evans, Young, and * | 
| | OPCs 
'r MOST. adj. [an irregular ſuperlative 
formed from p.] Higheſt ; topmoſt. 
Away ] ye ſkum, TP! 
That ſtill riſe pmaſt when the nation boils z 
That have but juſt enough of ſenſe to know 


1 


with impatience for the dying breath. Gay. 


Barnet. 


As ſtand my watch 3 
I look'd toward Birnam ; and anon methought 
to move. + Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 


Blood that is wpor the altar. 


* 


ſword in a ſcabbard, and muſt never be pleaded 
againſt him, or executed ufon him. 


How ? that I ſhould murder her ? 
the love, and truth, and vows, which I 


| Shakeſpeare. 

6. It is uſed to expreſs any hardſhip or miſ- 
chief. Hat | 

If we would neither impoſe upon ourſelves, nor 

others, we muſt lay aſide that fallacious method of 

cenſuring by the lump. Burnet. 

That is not a fault inſeparable from ſuits, but is 


the thing, but only «pon the contingent circum- 
ſtances and manner of doing. : Kettleworth. 
7. In conſequence of. Now little in uſe. 
Let me not find you before me again 2 any 
complaint whatſoever. Shakeſp. Meaf, or Meaſure. 
Then the princes of Germany h 
fear of the greatneſs of Spain, upon a general ap- 
prehenſion of the ambitious deſigns of that nation. 
| Bacon. 
I wiſh it may not be concluded, leſt, upon ſe- 
cond cogitations, there ſhould be cauſe to alter. 
| Bacon. 
Theſe forces took hold of divers; in ſome upon 
diſcontent, in ſome upon ambition, in ſome upon 
levity and deſire of change, and in ſome few upon 
conſcience and belief, but in moſt upon ſimplicity z 
and in diyers out of dependance upon ſome of the 
better ſort, who did in ſecret favour theſe bruits. 
, | Bacon. 
He made a great difference between people that 
did rebel upon wantonneſs, and them that did rebel 
upon want. | | Bacon. 
Upon pity they were taken away, «pon ignorance 
they are again demanded, Hayward. 
— Promiſes can be of no force, unleſs they be be- 
lieved to be conditional, and unleſs that duty pro- 
poſed to be inforced by them, be acknowledged to 
be part of that condition, pon performance of which 
thoſe promiſes do, and _ the neglect of which 
_ thoſe promiſes ſhall not, belong to any. Hammond. 
The king had no kindneſs for him upon an old 
account, as remembering the part he had acted 
againſt the earl of Strafford. Clarendon. 
Though fin offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing and 
alluring a dreſs at firſt, yet the remorſe and inward 
regrets of the ſoul, the commiſſion of it, in- 
finitely overbalance 
fications. 


The common corruption of human nature, upon 


uſually proceed ſo far. Soeutb's Sermons. 
When we make judgments upon general preſump- 
tions, they are made rather from the temper of our 
own ſpirit, than from reaſon. Burnet. 
*Tis not the thing that is done, but the inten- 
tion in doing it, that makes good or evil. There 
is a great difference betwixt what we do « 
and what upon inclination. L' Eftrange. 
The determination of the will 
following the direction of that guide. Locke. 
There broke out an irreparable quarrel between 
their parents; the one valuing himſelf too much 

upon his birth, and the other upon his poſſeſſions. 
| Spectator . 


The maſter's voice, when rated to departs * | 


The deſign was diſcovgged by a perſon, as much 


9 * - 3 RY 
- *. * 9 
o \ 
- . 


| 5. It expreſſes obteſtation, or proteſtation. 
2 If, 


U; 
Have made to thy command -I, her — her blood! 


9 


the fin of the managers: it lies not naturally upon | 


but a dull. 


1 
hoſe faint and tranſient grati- | 


South's Sermons. 


the bare ſtock of its original depravation, does not | 


force, | 


enquiry, is . 


T 
noted for hls Hill in gaming, as in polltie 
in politicks 
| Bp aſe,marcenaryen of dine gehe 


8. In immediate conſequence of Twiſt 
Waller 1 not make advantage upon that en 
| RR and the way open to him to march int; 


| A louder kind 'of ſound way 


produced : 
impetuous eruptions of the halituous by the 


l / f flames of 

I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw her] ſalt-petre, upon calling a live coal thereon the 
night-gown pon her. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 20 far from hin little OP be Full 

| 4. By way of imprecation or infliftion; | for every failing, that he is willing to . N 
Hard-hearted Clifford ! take me from the world z |. moſt wilful miſcarriages, upon our repentance and 

My ſoul to heav'n, my blood upon your heads. Sat. amendment. , | „ © Tilbotfen, 

No man, who had a mind to do wrong, would be Upon leſſening intereſt to four per cent, you fall 

awed from doing it by a law that is always to be a — . of your native commodities, or n your 


The mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of * 
_ runs immediately after ſimiles to make it the 
Clearer. 14 | 

NET Locke 
upon the peruſal of ſuch writings, be g., 
not find himfelf delighted 3 or if, — 
admired paſſages in ſuch authors, he finds a cold 
neſs and indifference in his thoughts, he 0 , 


to conclude, that he wants the faculty of diſcover. 


ing them. ; ä peftator 
This advantage we loſt upon the invention of fi, 
arms. Addiſon, 


9. In a ſtate of view, 
Is it wpon record? or elſe 
Succeſſively, from age to age? Shakeſp. Rich, 111, 


The next heroes we meet. with upon record were 


Romulus and Numa. Temple, 
The atheiſts taken notice of among the ancient 


are left branded upon the records of hiſtory, Locke, 
10. Suppoſing a thing granted. 

If you fay neceſſity is mother of arts and 
inventions, and there was no neceſſity before, and 
therefore theſe things were ſlowly invented, this 

is a good anſwer upon our ſuppoſition, 
_ Burner s Theory of the Earth, 
11. Relating to a ſubjeR. 

Ambitious Conſtance would not ceaſe, 

Till ſhe had kindled France, and all the world, 

Upon the right and party of her fon. Shak. X. Jobs, 

Yet when we can intreat an hour to ſerve, 
Would ſpend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, 
If you would grant the time. Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 

| Upon this, I remember a ſtrain of refined civi- 
lity, that when any woman went to ſee another of 
equal birth, ſhe worked at her own. work in the 
other's houſe, Temple, 
12. With reſpect to. TY | 
The king's ſervants, who were ſent for, were exa. 
mined all queſtions propoſed to them, Dryden, 
13. In conſideration of. | 

Upon the whole matter, and humanly ſpeaking, 

I doubt there was a fault ſomewhere. Dryden, 

Upon the whole, it will. be neceſſary to ayoid 
that perpetual repetition of the ſame epithets which 

we find in Homer. _— 
14. In 8 a particular day. 

Conſtantia he looked upon as given away to his 

rival, «pon the day on which their marriage was te 

be ſolemnized, Auadiſn 
15. Noting reliance or truſt. 

We now may boldly ſpend pon the hope _ 

Of what is to come in. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

+ God commands us, by our. dependance pen bis 

truth and his holy word, to believe a fact that ue 
| do not underſtand : and this is no more than what 
we do every day in the works of nature, bon the 
| credit of men of learning. G Swifts 

16. Near to: noting ſituation. 

The enemy lodged themſelves at Aldermaſton, 
and thoſe from Newberry and Reading, in due 
other villages upon the river Kennet, over whic 
he was to paſs. ELD Clarendon: 

The Lucqueſe plead preſcription for hang * 
one of the duke's foreſts, that lies wpon their fran 
tiers. ; | . 5 ; - 1 
17. In the ſtate of. 3 
They were entertained with the greate Lan, 
nificence that could be, upon no greater Warns: 


- Bacdns 


18, On 


OE" "0 


— 


18. On 22 Cleveland, a man of ſignal courage, 
nd ts OT n 
> Noting aſſumption : as, he takes ſtate 
"upon him; he took an office upon him. 
Since he acts as his ſervant, he takes his judi- 
cial determination pn himſelf, as if it were his 
un- | 3 Kettleworth. 
20. Noting the time when an event came 
to paſs. It is ſeldom applied to any de- 
nomination of time longer than a day. 
In the twelfth month, on the thirteenth day. 


| | 


f ; 


] 


| Noting ſecurity. _. 3 

" S hl den aney for the king's 2 
t upon our lands and pon our vineyards, 
* * of Nebemiab. 
The Philiſtines be upon thee, Sampſon. Judges. 
23. On pain of, | 
To ſuch a ridiculous degree of truſting her ſhe 
had brought him, that ſhe cauſed him ſend us 
word, that upon our lives we ſhould do whatſoever 
ſhe commanded us. | Sidney. 
24. At the time of; on occaſion of. 
Impartially examine the merits and conduct of 
the preſbyterians 2 theſe two great events, and 
avo 


the pretenſions to ur which they upon 
them. | , Swift, 


25. By inference from. |; 
Without it, all diſcourſes of government and 
obedience, upon his principles, would be to no pur- 
. poſe. - Locke. 
26. Noting attention. 
He preſently loſt the fight of what he was upon 
his mind was filled with diſorder and confuſion. 
| | Locke. 

27, Noting particular pace. 


will be ſure to amble, when the world is upon the 
' hardeſt trot. . Dioden. 
28. Exactly; according to. | 

In goodly form comes on the enemy; 
And by the ground they hide, I judge the number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thouſand. Shakeſp. 
29. By ; noting the means of ſupport. 
' Upon a cloſer inſpection of theſe bodies, the ſhells 
are affixed to the ſurfaces of them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as bodies lying on the ſea-ſhores upon which 
they live. 7 oodawward. 
30. Upon is, in many of its ſignifications, 
now contracted into on, eſpecially in 
poetry. See On, The ravages, Ka this 
particle 1s very multifarious ; it is 
applied both to place, which ſeems its 


ſeems its ſecondary meaning; and to 
intellectual or corporeal operations. It 
always retains an intimation, more or 
leſs obſcure, of ſome ſubſtratum, ſome- 
thing precedent, or ſome ſubject. It is 
not eaſy to reduce it to any general idea. 
Ucn. adj. [a comparative from .] 
t. Superiour in place ; higher. 

Give the forehead a majeſtick grace, the mouth 
fmiling ; which you ſhall do by making a thin upper 


gorners, 


Our knight did bear no leſs a pack ; 
his own buttocks on his back; 

Which now had almoſt got the upper | 

Hand of his head for want of crupper. Hudib. 

. 1 was then clear, and the ſoul's 
r region lofty and free from the 

che i ates x "or ogy 3 — 

| ith ſpeed to-night repair | 

For not the gods nor angry Jove will bear 


ndon. | Heav'n's upper realms, and caſt a dreadful ſhade. | 
I 1 | a 9 7 f Addiſon 
2. Higher in power or dignity. 


Eftber. | 


i in the bottom of your piece, and waters in the up- 


Provide ourſelves of the virtuoſo's ſaddle, which | 


original ſignification; to time, which | 


lip, and ſhadowing the mouth line a little at the | 


South's Sermons. | 


Denn es the dark infernal waters le 1 
From the bright regions of the cheerful ſky, | 
So far the proud aſcending rocks invade: - . 


*} 


The like corrupt and unreaſonable cuſtom, pre- 
vailed far, and got the upper Rand of right ?. covey 
| | ooker 


with the greateſt part. - 


per 3 1 22 
1. Higheſt in place. 
The waters, called the waters above the heavens, 
are but the clouds, and waters engendered in the 
1 wft air. Raleigb. 
In all things follow nature, not painting clouds 


1 


* 


permoſt parts. | . Dryden. 
2. Higheſt in power or authority. 

'The lower powers are gotten A 
ſee, like men on our heads, as 4 
old, that on the right hand, which is indeed on our 
left. Glanville. 
Tis all one to the common people Who's upper- 


. L'E r Co 
ms ſpecies of diſcretion will carry a 2 
through all parties, ſo far, that whatever faction 
happens to be upper moſt, his claim is allowed for a 
ſhare, Swift. 


, and we 


3. Predominant ; moſt powerful. 

As in perfumes compos'd with art and coſt, 
"Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermeſt 3 
Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 

Or amber, but a rich reſult of all; 
So ſhe was all a ſweet. Dryden, 
Urrisk. adj. [from wp.) Proud; arro- 
gant. A low word, 
To UPRA'1SE. v. 4. [up and raiſe.] To 
raiſe up 3 to exalt, | 

his would interrupt his joy 
In our confuſion, and our joy wpraiſe 
In his diſturbance. 
To Ur REAR. v. 4. [up and rear.] 
rear on high. 

Heaven- born charity ! thy bleſſings ſhed ; 
Bid meagre want wprear her ſickly head. Gay. 
U'eRIGHT. adj, [up and right. This word, 
with its derivatives, 1s in proſe accented 
on the firſt ſyllable ; but in poetry ſeems 


0 


or ſecond.] | 


1. Straight up; perpendicularly erect. 
Comb down his hair; look! look ! it ſtands up- 


right. Shakeſpeare. . 
They are upright as the palm-tree. Feremiab, x. 


In the morning, taking of ſomewhat ot eaſy, di- 
geſtion, as milk, furthers nouriſhment ; but this 
ſhould be done fitting wpright, that the milk may 
paſs more ſpeedily to the ſtomach. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 

A tree, at firſt ſetting, ſhould not be ſhaken ; 
and therefore put two little forks about the bottom 
of your trees, to keep them upright. 


Circe, the daughter of the ſun ; whoſe charms 
Whoever taſted, loſt his upright ſhape, 
And downward fell into a grov'ling ſwine. Milton. 

Fiorthwith wpright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty ſtature. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


2. Erected ; pricked up. 
All have their ears upright, waiting when the 
watchword ſhall come, that they ſhould all ariſe 
unto rebellion. | . © Spenſer. 
Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, i 
With chatt'ring teeth, and briſtling hair aprigbt. 
3. Honeſt ; not declining from the right. 
Such neighbour 2 ſhould — 2 
Th' unſtooping firmneſs of m igbt Shak. 
105 * haſt thou 144 | 


11 


- Thy malice into thouſands, once uprigbt 


Thy lawleſs wand' ring walks in upper air. Dryden. 


Milton s Paradiſe * | 


to be accented indifferently on the firſt | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


U PR 


The moſt upright of mortal men was he; 
The moſt fincere and holy woman ſhe. b 


U'rxicar. *. J. Elevation; . | 
ight tis | 


You have the orthography, 'or 
nd-plat, and the explanation thereof, with a 
le of feet and inches, Maron : Mechan. Exerc, 


Urzidhrrx. adv. [from upright] 


. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 


U"yyERMOST. adj, [ſuperlative from wi 2. Honeſtly ; without deviation from the 


right. | 

Men by nature apter to rage than deceit ; not 
greatly ambitious, more» than to be well and up- 
rightly dealt wich. Sidney. 
Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
muſt judge the cauſes of all perſons uprightly and 
impartially, without any perſonal —— 


To live uprightly then is ſure the beſt, 
To fave ourſelves, and not to damn the reſt. 


UrzicayTNEss. x. . [from wpright.] 
into obſerved of 1. Perpendicular erection. 'Thi gout an- 


ciently accented on the ſecond. 
So the fair tree, which till preſerves 
Her fruit and ſtate while no wind blows, 


In ſtorms from that uprigbtneſi i | 
And the glad earth An 


With treaſure from her yielding boughs. Waller. 


2. Honeſty ; integrity, 


The hypocrite bends his principles and practice 
to the faſhion of a corrupt world; but the truly 
upright man js inflexible in his” aprightneſs, and 
unalterable in his purpoſe, Atterburys. 


|To Urni'ss. v. n. [«p and riſe.] 


1. To riſe from decumbiture. | 
Early, before the morn with crimſon ray 

The windows of bright heaven opened had, 
Through which into the world the dawning day 

Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 

Up Sir Guyon. 


Obedient to the viſion of the night. P 
2. To riſe from below the Horizon. 
Cowley, 


Uproſe the ſun. 5 
3. To riſe with acelivity. 
Was that the king that ſpurr'd his horſe ſo hard 
| Againſt the ſteep wpriſing of the hill? Shakeſpeares 
Urr1'ss. 2. / Appearance above the 
horizon. | 


Did ever raven ſing fo like a lark, 
That gives ſweet tidings of the ſun's upriſe * Shake 


UPROAR. 2. J [oproer, Dutch. This 
word likewiſe is accented on the firſt. 
ſyllable in proſe; in verſe, indifferently 
on either.] Tumult; buſtle ; diſturb- 
ance ; confuſion. 1 
The Jews, which believed not, ſet all the city, 
on an uproare Acht, xvii. 5. 
It were well if his holineſs had not ſet the world 
in an uproar, by nouriſhing of war. Raleigb. 
He levied forces in a diſordered uproar, albeit 
the treaſon reſted in him and ſome other his com 
plices. . | Haywards 
„ was ſa loud, that the accuſation it- 
ſelf could not be heard. Holi, 
Others, with vaſt Typhæan rage more fell, 
. Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind : hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. 


Milton. . 

Horror thus prevail'd, 
And wild wproar / ah, who at length will end 
This long pernicious fray ? 
| The impiety of this ſentiment ſet the augience - 

in an uproar; and made Socrates, though an inti- 
mate fijend of the poet, go out of the theatre with, 
' indignation. | Addiſone 
To Ur ROA R. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
throw into confuſion. Not in uſe. 

| Had I power, I ſhould 


— 
. 


8 


3 3 
- W —— 


| And faithful, now prov'd falls ! Par. Left. 
| | 


: Pour che ſweet milk of concord into hell, 


Phillips, jy 
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_ Uproar the univerſal peace, confound 


— — 


' All unity on earth. _ Shakeſpeare's Macheth. | 
To Urnroo'r. wv. 4. [up and root.] To 
tear up by the root. My 310" e 


Orpheus could lead the ſavage race, 
And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre : 


But bright Cecilia rais'd the werden higher; 
When to her organ vocal breath was giv'n, 
| An angel hear PE | 
; And ftraight appear'd, 
Miſtaking earth for heav'n. Dryden. 


To Upro'uss. wv. a. [up and reuſe.) To 
waken from ſleep ; to excite to action. 


Thou art prous'd by ſome diſtemperature. 
Shakeſpeare. 


bags. =. % [4p and et.] Concluſion; 


end ; laſt amount ; final event. 
With this he kindleth his ambitious ſpighte 
To like defire and praiſe of noble fame, 
The only »gſhot whereto he doth aim. Hubb. Tale. 
cannot purſue with any ſafety this ſport to the 
wpſbot. Shakeſpeare. 
In this up/bot, purpoſes miſtook 
Fall on th' inventors heads. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Every leading demonſtration to the main bot 
of all, which is the proportion betwixt the ſphere 
and cylinder, is a pledge of the wit and reaſon of 
that mathematician, More. 
Upon the bor, afflictions are but the methods 
of a merciful providence, to force us upon the 
only means of cating matters right. L*Efrange. 
is an end of the matter, ſays the prophet : 
here is the upſbot and reſult of all; here termi- 
Nate both the prophecies of Danjel and St, John, 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Let's now make an end of matters peaceably, as 
we ſhall quickly come to the »pſhot of our affair. 


Arbuthnot.. 


At the up/hot, after a life of perpetual applica- 
tlon, to refſect that you have been doing nothing 
for yourſelf, and that the ſame or leſs induſtry 
might have gained you a friendſhip that can never 
deceive or end; a glory, which, though- not to be 
had till after death, yet ſhall be felt and enjoyed to 
eternity. | Pope. 

U'rsi1DE down, 
ſpeech. ] 
1. With the lower part above the higher. 

In the day-time they fiſh in their boats, which 


they draw unto the land at night; and, turning 
them upſide down, ſleep r them. Heylin. 


2. In confuſion ; in complete diſorder. 
In his lap a maſs of coin he told, 
And turned up/ide dowwn, to feed his eye 
And covetous deſire with his huge treaſure. 
Spenſer. 


The flood did not ſo turn upſide down the face | 


of the earth, as thereby it was made paſt know- 
tedge, after the waters were decreaſed. - 
Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
'The ſevere notions of Chriſtianity turned all this 
upſide down, filling all with ſurprize and amaze- 
ment. They came upon the world like light dart- 
ing full upon the face of a man aſleep, who had a 
mind not to be diſturbed. South, 
U'rsPRING. 2. / [up and ſpring.] This 
word ſeems to ſignify upſtart; a man 
ſaddenly exalted. Not uſed, 
The king doth wake to-night, and takes his 
rouſe ; 5 | 
Keeps wallel, and the ſwagg'ring upſpring reels. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To UrsTa"nD. v. n. [up and fand.] To 


be erected. 


Sea-calves unwonted to freſh rivers fly; | 
The water ſnakes with ſcales up/fanding die. May. 


To UrsTA'RT. v. 2. [up and fflart.] To 
ſpring up ſuddenly. | 
Hie apſtarted brave 
Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 


As eagle freſh out of the ocean wave · Spenſer. 


[ an adverbial for of | 
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vow. . 
Thus having ſpoke, he fat +3 hee anſwer's than, 


: 


Upftarting from his throne, 
{is breaſt with fury ful d. | 
UFsranm. . J { up and fart. ] 


king of men, 
One 


fſuddenly raiſed to wealth, power, or ho- 


nour; what ſudenly riſes and appears. 
| . Two hundred ig g place will be enough for the 
ſafeguard of that country, and keeping under all 


„ : 


ſudden upſtarts, that ſhall ſeek to trouble the peace 
thereof. | | *% Spenſer Treland. 
| My rights and royalties 1 


Pluckt from my arms perforce, and given away - / 


To upſtart unthrifts. S'bateſpeare. 
Moſhrooms have two ſtrange properties; the 
one, that they yield ſo delicious a meat; the other, 


upſtarts in ſtate, they call in reproach muſhrooms. 


The king did not negle© Ireland, the ſoil where 
theſe muſhrooms and upſtart weeds, that ſpring 
up in a night, did chiefly proſper. Bacon. 

| A place of bliſs 
In the purlieus of heav'n, and therein plac'd 
A race of upſtart creatures, to ſupply | 
Perhaps our vacant room. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Inordinate defires, 
And ufftart paſſions, catch the government 
From reaſon. 

Mean upſtarts, when they come once to be pre- 
ferred, forget their fathers,  L' Eftrange. 

Trade, he ſaid, carried from us the commodities 
of our country, and made a parcel of upftarts as 
rich as men of the moſt antient families. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 
To Urs rA. v. a. 


[up and fay.] To 
ſuſtain ; to ſupport. lg 
Them ſhe upftays 
Gently with myrtle band : mindleſs the while 


raiſe in a ſwarm. Out of uſe. 
You *ve taken vp the ſubjects of my father, 

And both again the voice of heav'n and him 

Have here upſwarm'd them. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


To UPTAKE. v. a. [up and rate.] To 
take into the hands. 

He hearken'd to his reaſon, and the child 

Uptaking, to the palmer gave to bear. Spen 


bring up ; to educate. Not uſed. 
King Lear in happy peace long reign'd, 
But had no iſſue male him to ſucceed, 


train'd | 
In all that ſeemed fit for kingly ſeed. 
To UeTu'rN, v. @. [up and turn, 
throw up; to furrow. | 
So ſcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air. Milton. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruſhing, it upturns a hill of ground. Pope. 
Urwarp, adj. [ up, and peand, SAxOn, ] 
Directed to a higher part. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eye, 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high. Dryd, 
The angel ſaid; 
With upward ſpeed his agile wings he ſpread. Prior, 
U'ewaRD. 2. / The top. Out of uſe, 
From the extremeſt upward of thy head 
To the deſcent and duſt below thy foot, 
A moſt toad- ſpotted traitor, 
U'ewarD.” 


UPWARDS. 


Þ ado. [4p and peand. ] 


| downward. 
I thought 


To ſmooth your paſſage, and to ſoften death: 

For I would have you, when you upzvard move, 

Speak kindly of me to our friends above. Dryden. 
In ſheets of rain the ſky deſcends, | 

| And ocean ſwell'd with waters upwards tends ; 


that they come up ſo haftily, even in a night, and |: 
yet they are unſown : and therefore ſuch as are | 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. |. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Herſelf, though faireſt unſupported flow'r. Milt. | 
To UrsWwa'RM. v. @. [up and ſwarm.] To 


ſer. | 
To Ur TRAIN. v. a. [up and train.] To] 


But three fair daughters, which were well up- | 


17 Ke 


Shateſp. King Lear. | 


1. Towards a higher place; oppoſed to | 
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Oe if fllng on, th wn way 


Met at their confines, in the middle £ 
| +4 wa 6m. © diff 4x at iberty/to 1209 gen, 
| * yards dgwnwards into the ea, not becauſe he ha, 
_ peer (9:0 Wee: ge 22 action, which is bes 

|  - twenty yards wproards, for that he cannot do. «4 
, he 19 therefore free, becauſe he has a power to lea | 
or not to leap. * 1808 SY Leb. 
2. Towards heaven and God. ſe 
| , Looking inward, we are ftricken dumb; book 

Hike 


ing upward, we ſpeak and prevail. 

3. With reſpect to the higher part, 
Dagon, ſea-monſter ! upward man, 
And downward fiſh, Milton's Paradiſe I 
4+. More than ; with. tendency to a —— a 
or greater number. 4 | 

| Their counſel muſt ſeem very 
adviſe men now to ſuſpect th 
wy 1. 7 had, by their 

un ears acquaintance and 
— — | Poetic Ba 

I have been your wife in this obedience * 
Upxvard of twenty years; and have been bleſt 
With 1 by you. Shakeſp. Hen, VIII. 
' 5. Towards the ſource. 

| Be Homer's works your ſtudy; 

| Thence form your judgment, thence your notiong. 

 ,. brings. — 

And — the muſes up tward to their ſpring, Pope, 
To Uewr xo. v. 4. pret. and part, pa! 


. upwound, [up and wind.) To convolve. 
As ſhe lay upon the dirty ground, | 
Her huge long tail her den all overſpread, 
Yet was in knots and many boughts «pound, 
3 - Spenſer, 
URBaA'NiTY. 2. / [urbanits, Fr. urbani.. 
tas, Lat.] Civility; elegance; polite- 
neſs; merriment ; facetiouſneſs, 
A ruſtical ſeverity baniſhes all urbanity, whoſe 
'* harmleſs condition is conſiſtent with religion. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurt. 


Raillery is the ſauce of civil entertainment; 
and without ſome ſuch tincture of urbanity, good 


* 


unſeaſon able, who 
own account, twelve 


= — — - — 


humour falters. | L'Eftrange. 
Moral doctrine, and urbanity, or well-mannered 
wit, conſtitute the Roman ſatire. _ Dryden, 


U'rCHin. 2. / [heurenchin, Armorick ; 
' erinaceus, Lat.] 

1. A hedge-hog. 

Urchins ſhall, tor that vaſt of night that they 
may work, , 

All exerciſe on thee, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 

A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſſing ſnakes, 
Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins, 
Would make ſuch fearful and confuſed cries, 

As any mortal body, hearing it, 
Would ſtraight fall mad. Sbaleſp. Titus Aniron, 

That nature defigns the preſervation of the more 
infirm creatures by the defenſive armour it hath 
given them, is demonſtrable in the common hedge- 
hog, or urchin. : . Faq. 

A name of ſlight anger to a child. 
Pleas'd Cupid heard, and check'd his mother's 
ride 
Azd wii 's blind now, mamma? the urchin cried. 
Tis Chloe's eye, and cheek, and lip, and breaſt: 
| Friend Howard's genius fancied all the reſt, Prior. 
Uxs. 2. ½ Practice; uſe; habit. Ob- 
ſeolete. 

Is the warrant ſufficient for any man's con- 
ſcience to build ſuch proceedings upon, as are 
have been put in ure for the eſtabliſhment of that 
dy - Cant -. 47. ok i 1 24 - Hooker. 
Hie would keep his hand in ure with ſomewhat 
| of greater value, till he was brought to juſtice» 


| | 7 201 | 1 
U'zzTER. 2. , Len 1 
Ureters are two long and ſmall 
from the baſon of the kidnies, one on 


2. 


each fide. Their uſe is to cart the 
urine from the:kidnies to the bladder. 


ung. 
Viki 
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Uatr as. *. LS [52x90 z ard, Fr.] 
The paſſage of the urine. f 
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Caruncles are Toofe fleſh arifing inthe 2 : 

MT URGE. . A, [argre, Latin.] 4 | „ 

. To incite ; to puſh ; to preſa by moti ves. 
You do miſtake your buſineſs : my brother 

Did urge me in his act. Sal. Unt. aud Cleopatra, 

What I have done my ſafety urg d me to, Shak. 
This urges me to fight, and fares my mind. 


jeh Edidaurus urges on my ſpeed, | 

K. for his ile and for his horſe's breed. 
5-5 8” | Dryden. 

The heathens had but uncertain apprehenſions 

of what urges men moſt powerfully to torſake their 

ſins. Sn 4A 02.0057 247 Tilloſon. 
2. To provoke; to exaſperate. — 4 

Urze not my father's anger, Eglamour, 

But think upon my grief. e 

z. To follow clole, ſo as to impel. 

Man? and for ever? wretch ! what wouldſt 
thou have ? Ir . | 

Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pepe. 
4. To labour vehemently ; to do with ea- 


gerneſs or violence. r 
He, ſeiz*d with horror, in the ſhades of night 
Through the thick deſarts headlong urg d his 3 J 
Pope. 
5. To preſs; to enforce. 
The enemy 's in view; draw up your powers; 
Your haſte is now urg'd on you. Shakeſpeare. 
Urge your petitions in the ſtreet. 


k. teſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 


And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate, Dryd. plank, 


b. To preſs as an argument. 
He pleaded ſtill not guilty ; 
The king's attorney, on the l 
Urg'd on examinations, pro>fs, confeſſions, 
Oi divers witneſſes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Urge the neceſſity and ſtate of times, | 
And be not peeviſh. 
But againit all this ſome may urge two places, 
which ſecm to take away all ſuits among Chriſtians. 
Kettlexwwell. 
7. To importune ; to ſolicit. 
He urged ſore, a 
With piercing words and pitiful implore, | 
Him haſty to ariſc. Spenſer. 
8. To preſs in oppoſition, by way of ob- 
jection. 


Though every man have a right in diſpute to | 


urge a falſe religion, with all its abſurd conſe- 


quences; yet it is barbarous incivility ſcurrilouſſy 


to ſport with that which others account religion. 


To Urce, v. 2. To preſs forward. 


A palace, when *tis that which it ſhould be, 
Stands ſuch, or elſe decays : ; 


But he which dwel's there is not ſo ; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raiſe. 


Uzcexcy, x./. {from urgent. ] Preſſure 
of difficulty or neceſſity. 

Being for ſome hours extremely preſſed. by the 
neceſſities of nature, I was under great difficulties 
between urgency and ſhame, Gulliver*s Travel. 

URGENT. adj, [urgent, Fr. urgens, Lat.] 
1. Cogent; prefling ; violent. 

Things fo ordained are to be kept; howbeit not 
neceſlarily any longer than till there grow ſome 
gent cauſe to ordain the contrary, Hocker. 

Not alone 
The death of Fulvia, but more urgent touches, 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak t' us. 
This ever hath been that true cauſe of more 


wers than upon all other occaſions, though it leaſt 


partakes of the urgent neceſſity of ſtate. Raleigh. 
Let a father ſeldom ſtrike, but upon very urgent 
necefſity, and as the laſt remedy. Locke on Educat. 
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I 
. Dryden. 6 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


i illotſon. a 


Donne. | 


Shak. Ant. and Cleopatr. | 


URI 
>. Importu nate vehement in ſolicitation. 
be Egyptians Were uygeht upon the people, that 
they might ſend them out in haſte. Excd. gs 


KGENTLY, adv. [from #rgent.] 
gently ;- violently ; vehemently ; im- 
portunately. . Anm er | 
Acrimony in their blood, and afflux of humour: 
to their lungs, urgently indicate phlebotom yu). 
nn Harvey. 
Urcar „, from arge.] One who 
; . preſſes 5 tmportuner, 7 


' FGEWONDER. . /. A ſort of grain. 

| This barley is called by ſome urgetoc mer. 

. . 134 Vt l a et Mortimer. 
RIM. ne . 7 | 


im and thummim were ſomething in Aaron's 
breaſt-plate.z but what, criticks and commentators 
are by no means agreed, The word «rim ſignifies 
light, and thummim perfection. It is moſt pro- 
bable that they were only names given to ſignify 
the clearneſs and certainty of the divine anſwers 
which were obtained by the high-prieft conſulting 
God with his breaſt-plate on, in conttadiſtinction 
to the obſcure, enigmatical, uncertain, and im- 
perfect anſwers of the heathen cracles. 
Newten's Netes en Milton. 
He in cteleſtial panoply all arm'd, | 
f radi int vrim, work divinely wrought, TAitor. 
Uz1NAL. . . [urinal, Fr. from urine.) 
A bottle, in which water is kept for in- 
ſpection. ; S 
Theſe follies ſhine through you, like the water 
in an urinal. Shakeſp. T<vo Gentlemen of Verona. 
A candle out of a muſket will pjerce through an 
inch board, or an urinal force a nail through a 
| Bran. 
This hand, when glory calls, i 
Can brandiſh arms as well as wrinals. Garth, 
Some with ſcymitars in their hands, and others 
with zrinals, ran to and fro. Spcctator. 
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Urinary. adj, [from urine.] Relating | 


to the urine. 
The urachus or ligamentous paſſage is derived 


from the bottom of the bladder, whereby it diſ- 


chargeth the wateriſh and urinary part of its con- 
tents. Brown's Vulgar Erreours. 

Diuretieks that relax the vrinury paſlages, ſhoul 
be tried before ſuch as ſtimulate. 


Ukr1xaTive. at, 
provoking urine. 
- Medicines urinative do not work by rejection 


'Urina"ToR, . / [urinateur, Fr. urinator, 


water. 0 
may be much more eaſily fetched up by the help 
of this, than by any other way of the urinators. 
Fe Witikins's Mathematical Magick. 
Thoſe relations of «rinators belong only to thoſe 
places where they have dived, which are always 
rocky. 1 Ray. 


Animal water. 
Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of noſe- painting, 
ſleep, and vrine. Shakeſpeare. 
As though there were a ſeminality in wrine, or 
that, like rhe ſeed, it carried with it the idta of 
every part, they fooliſhly believe we can viſibly be- 
hold therein the anatomy of every particle. | 


URINE. . /. [arine, Fr. urina, Latin, ] i 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. | 


The chyle cannot paſs by urine nor ſweat. | 

Arbuthnot. 

To URIN E. v. 2. [ariner, Fr. from the 
noun.] To make water, 

Places where men urine commonly have ſome 

ſmell of violets. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

No oviparous animal, which ſpawn or lay eggs, 

doth urine, except the tortoiſe. 


Vol. II, 


I wiſh Pope were as great an wrgey as I. Swift. 


Arbuthnot en Aliments. | 
Working by urine ; | 


and indigeſtion, as ſolutive do. Bacon's Nat. H. 
Lat.] A diver ; one who ſearches under | , 


The precious things that grow there, .as pearl, | 


USA | 
U aN ο $409); [from uri. Partaking 


+ of unine. «Th an wt 
| The putrid matter being diſtilled, affords a water 
' "Impregined with an nrincds ſpirit, like that obtain - 

+ abie fr #1, aninial ſubſtances. Arbuth. of Aliments. 

1. RN. . /. Larne, Fr. arna, Latin. S = 

. Anyveſſel, of which the mouth is nar- 

rower than the body,” 
Veſta is not diſpleas'd, if her chaſte urn, 


Do with repaired fuel burn $5 
| But my ſaint frowns, though to her honour' d. nate 


Minos, the ſtriet inguifitor, appears, 
And lives and crimes, with his aſſeſſors, hears; 
Round in his «rn the blended balls he rowls ; 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the, guilty ſouls. | 
KITE 128 Dryden. 
2. A water-pot 5 particularly that in the 
ſign of Aquarius. 
The fiſh oppoſe the maid, the watry urn 
With adverſe fires ſees raging Les burn. Creech. 
3. The veſſel in which the remains o 
burnt bodies were put. | 
Dr lay theſe bones in an unworthy urn, 
: Tomblefs, with no remembrance over them. Shak. 
A ruſtick digging in the ground by Padua, found 
an urn, or earthen pot, in which there was another 
urn; and, in this leſſer, a lamp clearly burning. 
Wilkins. 
His ſcatter'd limbs with my dead body burn 
And once more jcla us in the pious urn. Dryden. 
URo'scory. 2. /. [ze and ,.] In- 
ſpection of urine. | 


In this work, attempts will exceed perform 
ances it being compoſed by ſnatches of time, as 
medical vacations, and areſcepy, would permit. 

| , Breoavn's FulgarErravrs, 
Urry. . . A mineral. | 
In the coal--mines they dig a blue or black clay, 
that lies near the coal, commonly called urry, 
which is an unripe coal, and is very proper for hot 
lands, eſpecially paſture- ground. Mort. Huſo, 
Us. The oblique caſe of ave. 

The lord made not this covenant with our fa- 
thets, but with ws, even us, who are all of 28 here 
alive this day. \, Deut. v. 
'SAGE. 2. J. [u/age, French: ] 

1. Treatment. | 
Which way 
Might'ſt thou Ceſerve, or they impoſe, this uſage. 
| | Shakeſpro e. 
The luſtre in your eve, heav'n in your cacek, 
Plead you fair 3 Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
My brother ä | 
Is pris'ner to the biſhop, at whoſe hands 
He hath good «/age, and great liberty. 1 
ern 75 Shakeſpeare's Henry VT. 
The reſt were ſav'd, and made enthralled ſwainey 
To all the baſeſt v/agcs there bred. Chapman 
What zſage have I met with from this adverſ-ry, 
who paſſes by the very words I tranſlated, and 
produces other paſſages; and then hectors and cries 
out of my diſingenuity? | Stilling fleet. 
Are not hawks brcught to the hand and to the 
lure, and lions reclairzied, by goed age? L'Eftr. 
He was alarmed. wich the expectat on of that 
- wſage, which was then a certain conſequent of ſuck 
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meritor.ous acts. | Fell. 
| Neptune toox unkindly to be bound, 15 
ö And Eurus never ſuch hard zſage found = 
In his /Eolian priſon. * Dryden. 


2. Cuſtom ; practice long continued. 

Of things once received and confirmed by uſe, 
long uſage is a law ſuthcient, In civil affairs, when 
there is no other law, cuſtem itſelf doth ſtand for 
6 N ee e Hooker, 

3. Manners ; behaviour. Obſolete. 
A gentle nymph was found, 
Hight Aſtery, exceiling all the'crew ' * 
In courteous age, and unſtaine hue. - Sy enſer. 
U'saceR. . . [ufager, Fr." from »/age,] 
One who has the uſe of any thing in 


* 
4 


Brcon's Vulgar Errours. | 
4 


truſt for another. 


3 He 


- 


I conſecrate à never- dying flame. Carcto. 
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. Uſury; intereſt paid for money, 


2. Qualities that make a thing proper for 


56. Uſage; cuſtomary act. 


, 
* 1 * 
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— the commod tredfary, 1 J- 
Whereof he being the fimple 9 | 
But for the late, not in propriety, - _. NJ 
Did alien-t his minions. e's C Mar. 


U'sancs. . . [u/ance, French. ] + 
* Uſe; proper employm 


SEM at IEEE 2 3 t ar 

That here in deſart haſt thine habitance, 

= theſe rich beaps of wealth doſt hide apart 
rom 


, Spenſer. 


He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of uſance. Sbaleſp . Merthant of Venice. 
Uss. 3. , [ufus, Latin.] PRI nl 
1. The act of employing any thing to any 


purpole, - eee t 1 

The fat of the beaſt that dieth of itſelf, may be 
uſed in any other «ſe. Leviticus, vil. 24. 
Number the mind makes uſe of in meaſuring all 
things by us meaſurable. | Locke. 


Confider the hiſtory, with what «ſe our author 
makes of it. Locke. 


Things may, and muſt, differ in their uſe 3. but 


yet they are all to be uſed according to the will off 


od. Law. | 


any purpoſe. | 

Rice is of excellent uſe for illneſſes of the ſto- 
mach, that proceed from cold or moiſt humouts; 
a great digeſter and reſtorer of appetite. Temple. 


3. Need of; occaſion on which a thing can 3 


be employed. 
This will ſecure a father to my child ; 

That done, I have no farther 4ſe for life. 
P A. Philips. 
4. Advantage received; power of receiv- 

ing advantage. | | 
More figures in a picture than are neceſſary, our 
author calls figures to be let; becauſe the picture 
has no uſe for them. Drydea's Dufreſnoy. 


5. Convenience; help; uſefulneſs. 
Diſtinct growth in knowledge carries its own 
light in every ſtep of its progreſſion ; than which | 
nothing is of more uſe to the underſtanding. Locke. 
Nothing would be of greater ue towards the im- 
provement of knowledge and politeneſs, than ſome 
effectual method for correCting, enlarging, and aſ- 
certaining our language. Swift. 
When will my friendſhip be of aſe to thee ? 
© A. P hilips 4 
Tou ſhew us Rome was glorious, not profuſe; 

And pompous buildings once were things of «ſe. 
EE, P o pe. 


That which thoſe nations did uſe, having been 
alſo in wfe with others, the antient Roman laws do 
forbid. 


or bantei, in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, 


| ner] * | 
thoſe ideas he made it ſtand for. Locke. | To UsE. v. . | 
7. Practice; habit, 1. To be accuſtomed ; to praQtiſe cuſtom- | 
Sweetneſs, truth, and ev'ry grace arily. by | 
vey hg la Bragg ns teach, | They / to place him that ſhall be their captain 
a ar 1 ſt if 
And read difn@ly in her face. Walter, | upon a ſtone, always reſerved for that purpoſe, and 


8, Cuſtom ; common occurrence, 
O Czfar! theſe things are beyond all «ſe, 
And I do fear them. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 


9. Intereſt; money paid for the uſe of 
money. 

If it be good, thou haſt received it from God, 

and then thou art more obliged to pay duty and 
tribute, «ſe and principal, to him. - 

N Tayhr's Rule of Holy Living. 

Moſt of the learned, Heathen and Chriſtian, 

aſſert the taking of w/e to be unlawful; yet the 

divines of the reformed church beyond the ſeas, do 

generally affirm iy to be lawful. South's Sermons, 


Fo Us E. v. a. [uer, Fr. ws, Latin. ] 


aL; 1 
art thous I 


the world's eye, and from her nee 1 


a : Hooker. | 
He that firſt brought the word ſham, wheedle, | 
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| Moſt learned, rey'rend Sir, into our kingdon 
Dee us and it. Shak y Vu. 


's Henry VIII. 
t hand and the left 


I Chen. XII. . 


For me to aſe my wits{ which to theirheight 
| D Cubana. 
To trumpets of filver, that thou mayeſt u/* 


He was unhappily too much ſed as a check up- 
on the Lord Coventry; and when that lord per- 
. plexed their counſels with inconvenient e 
the authority of the lord Mancheſter was ſtill called 
upon. | Clarendon. 


| terpreters, underſtood in a quite different” ſenſe 
than what our author uſe them in. Locke. 
That prince was ag all his endeavours to in- 
troduce popery, which he ye. profeſſed, Swift, 
2. To accuſtom; to habituate. 41 
He that intends to gain th* Olympick prize, 
Muſt uſe himſelf to hunger, heat, and cold. 
Roſcommon. 
Thoſe who think only of the matter, w/e them- 
ſelves only to ſpeak extempore. Locke on Educat. 
I've hitherto been as'd to think 
A blind officious zeal to ſerve my king, 
The ruling principle. Addiſon's Cato. 


| 


the very notions of liberty ; they look upon them- 


ſelves as at mercy. Swift. 
. To treat. | 
Why doſt thou «fe me thus? I know thee not. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


might depart, he was courteouſly uſed of him. 
Knolles. 
I know 


My Aurengzebe would ne'er have ug d me fo. 
| Dryden. 
If Virgil or Ovid be thus «ſed, tis no longer to 
be called their work, when neither the thoughts 
nor words are drawn from the original. Dryden. 
St, Paul was not afraid to plead his own cauſe, 
and ſerve himſelf of law, when others went about 
to uſe him with violence, contrary to it. 


of good- breeding. | 
Cato has us'd me ill; he has refus'd 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. 


Gay is uſed as the friends of tories are by whigs, 
and generally by tories too. Pope to Swift. 
4. To practiſe cuſtomarily, 

Uſe hoſpitality one to another, without grudging. 


noun. Out of uſe. | 


placed commonly upon a hill. 
| | Spenſer*s State of Ireland. 
| In polling of trees, many do uſe to leave a bough 
| or two on the top, to help to draw up the ſap. 
| q -/ Bacon. 
A prudent govdrnor, to advance religion, will not 
confider men's duty, but their practice; not what 
they ought, to do, but what they ſe to do. 
: South's Sermons. 
2. To be cuſtomarily in any manner; to 
be wont. 
Fears uſe to be repreſented in ſuch an imaginary 
faſhion, as they rather dazzle men's eyes than open 
them | Bacon. 
The waters going and returning as the waves 


— 


1. To employ to any purpoſe. . 


aud great commotions of the ſea 2ſe to do, retired 
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This occafion gage | 


for the calling of che aſſembly. Nambers, x. 4. U'szrvr- ade 
ta 


Theſe words of God to Cain, are, by many in- 


A people long uſed. to hardſhips loſe by degrees ; 


When he came to aſk leave of Solyman that he | 


Kettlewworth. | 
I love to uſe people according to their own ſenſe | 
Tatler. | 


Addiſon's Cato. | 


1 Peter, iv. | 


5. To behave: with the reciprocal pro- 
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3. To frequent to inhabit. -© 
| SO 7 F Obſolete 
' Snakes that uſe within the houſe for „ 
frac lurk, and like a plague invade 


hy cattle with venom. 
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Ve vallies low, where the mild 4. "gil 


ö Of ſhades, as wanton winds, and guſhing he 
Uerrt uſe and op Conveni 
ent; pro & tO any end; conducive 
| he helpful to any purpole ; valuable for 
; e. | * Poe . , 1 p 
Providence would only enter mankind ; to 

; wſeful knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the = 
| to employ our induſtry, More's Amidee, 
| * — e uſeful to the life of 
[ on raiment lage. 
has its value from the r 


m the conſent of men. 
That the legiſlature ſhould have power — 


the ſucceſſion, is ve towards 
our religion and N ful 5m 
Deliver 3 account of the great and aſe 
ful things already performed, Swift, 
Next to reading, meditation, and prayer, there 
is nothing that ſo ſecures our hearts from foolih 
paſſions, nothing that preſerves ſo holy and wiſe a 
frame of mind, as ſome uſeful, humble employ. 
ment of ourſelves, Law, 
U'szrULLY: adu. [from »/eful.] In ſuch 

a manner as to help forward ſome end. 
In this account they muſt conſtitute two zt 
leaſt, male and female, in every ſpecies; which 
chance could not have made fo very nearly alike 
without copying, nor fo uſefully differing without 
contrivance. | a Bentley's Sermons, 
U"szFULNEss. 2. Conduciveneſs or 

| . to ſome end. 


The grandeur of the commonwealth ſhows itſelf 
chiefly in works that were neceſſary or convenient. 
On the contrary, the magnificence of Rome, under 
the emperors, was rather for oftentation than any 
real uſefulneſs, | Addiſon. 
U'szLEss, adj. | from oe] Anſwering no 

e; having no end. 
have I ſeen the loſt clouds pour +» 
Into the ſea an afeleſs ſhow'r ; 
And the vext ſailors curſe the rain 
For which poor ſhepherds pray'd in vain. Waller, 
The hurtful teeth of vipers are uſe/e/s to us, and 
yet are parts of their bodies. Boyle, 
His friend, on whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt relied, 
either proves falſe and forſakes him, or looks on 
with an zſeltſi pity, and cannot help him. 
| Ropers's Sermons. 
The waterman forlorn along the ſhore 
Penſiye reclines upon his «ſeleſs oar. Gay. 


U'szrzssLY. adv. [from geg.] With- 


| 


Pray forgive me, if T have uſed myſelf unman- | 
Shakeſpeare. | 


out the quality of anſwering any purpoſe. 
In'a ſauntering humour, ſome, out of cuſtom, 
let a good part of their lives run aſeleſsly away, 
without bulineſs or recreation. Locke, 
U'sELESSNESS. u. , [from uſeleſs.) Un- 
fitneſs to any en. 
He made a learned diſcourſe on the _ vſe- 
f ing talls. 
lefſneſs, and indecency of foxes wear A 5 
He would convince them of the vanity and A 
lefſneſs of that learning, which makes not 1 r4 
ſeſſor a better man. 0 
Us ER. 2. /. [from .] One who = 
| Such things which, by imparting the —_— 
others, make the uſer thereof welcome, 33 oy 1 i 
| dancing, hunting, feaſting, riding» _, as 
That wind-like uſer of his feet, mo c 
progenie, | W. 
My lord received from the counte 11 "op 
wick, a lady ul in the court, an hit * 
virtuous uſer of her power, the beſt advice 


: Mattis. 
ever given. 
USHER. 2. /. [buiſſier, Fr.] 


| 1. One whoſe buknels js to introduce = 


_— 


I” 
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ank. 


Should have an army for an aſber, and . 

The neighs of horſe to tell her approach, 

Long ere the did . 
Vou make gu — Tr] 

the enters your nce., atlere 

4 paid his courtſhip with the crowd, 

As far as modeſt pride allow'sd ; x 

Rejects a ſervile pers 


' ©. 4 0 
gers, or walk before: a perſon. of high 
Os... 04> S192 «.4: ! 4 i 1 
28 44 5 


lace, 255 . 

And leaves St. James's kin dilrace, 1 — 

2. An under- teacher; one who introduces 
ng ſcholars to higher learning. 


Though grammar's profits leſs than rbetorick's 


Yet Fay thoſe his uſher Ab a ſhare. 
T, U'sHER. v. a. | from the noun, 
| introduce as a forerunner or harbinger ; 


— 


To 


to forerun. g 


No ſun ſhall ever uſher forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my ſmiles. 

8 f ſun, 
Declin'd, was haſting now with prone career 


— ap 


6 
- 
. 


To th' ocean iſles 5 and, in th” aſcending ſcale - 


Of heav'n, the ſtars, that uſher evening, roſe. 
{A | 6 Milton. 
As the deluge is repreſented a diſruption of the 
abyſs, ſo the future combuſtion of the earth is to 
be u 
quakes Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 
With ſongs and dance we celebrate A day, * 


And with due honours uber in the May. Dryden. 


The Examiner was uſfered into the world by a 
letter, ſetting forth the great genius of the author. 
| Aadiſon. 

Oh name for ever ſad, for ever dear 


Still breath d in fighs, ſtill aber d with a tear. Pepe. 


Us GU EBATUORH. . / 
word, which ſignifies the water of life.] 
It is a compounded diſtilled ſpirit, being 


is particularly diſtinguiſhed for its plea- 
ſant and mild flavour. The Highland 


ſort is ſomewhat hotter; and, by cor- 
ruption, in Scottiſh they call it whi/&y. 


U'sT10N, mn. Je [uftion, Fr. affus, Lat.] 


The act of burning; the ſtate of being 


burned. 


Us rox os. adj. [uftum, Lat.] Having 


the quality of burning. 


The power of a burning glaſs is by an »ſtoriou d 
quality in the mirror or glaſs, ariſing from a certain 
Usb. adj. [uſucl, Fr.] Common; fre- 

quent; cuſtomary; frequently occurring. 
Conſultation with oracles was a thing 2 


unknown ſubſtantial form. 


and frequent in their times. 8 
Could I the care of Providence deſerve, | 
Heav'n muſt deſtroy me, if it would preſerve ; 
And that 's my fate, or ſure it would. have-ſent 
Some uſual evil for my puniſhment. Dryden. 


For roots and herbage, rais'd at hours to ff 
pare, - 
With humble milk, compos'd his uſual fare. Harte, | 


U'svaiLy. adv. [ from zſual.] Com- 


monly ; frequently; cuſtomarily. 


The finding out the fimilitudes of different 


\ 


- 


/ 
, 
; 


: 
| 
x 


: 


} 
: 


An Iriſh and Erſe 


: 


89 
1 
: 


things, wherein the fancy! i | 
; y is converſant, is uſually 
a bar to the diſcerning the diſparities of — 


*ppcarances, which is the bufineſs of diſcretian. 


Fell. 


If men's defires are uſually as large as their abili- 


ties, what courſe we took to allure the former, by 


at we might engage the latter. South's Sermons. 


Where men err againſt this. method, it is uſually 
v a Swift, | 
*UALNESS, #. from aſunl.] Com- 


on Purpoſe, and to ſhew their learning. 


monneſs; frequency. 
10 


— 


Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra, | 
s and uſhers march before, and 


| 


| 


: 


= "Phe wife of Antory" * IT | "0 
and enjoyment thereof | 
of years preſcribed by law. Dictionary 


| the 


| Ar Henry VIII. 


ed in, and accompanied, with violent im- 
pteſſions upon nature, and the chjef will be earth-||- 


- 

»: © 
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drawn on aromaticks; and the Iriſh ſort 


nn 


£3 USYH. 
Usvea'rmions wk e and capio, La- 
„ 


tin.) In che cicit law; the acquiſition] 
of N. property a, thing by Pollen 


—— 


Usurrv'cT. 2. / 1455 uit, Fr. ufus and] 
frutus, Latin. temporary nſe ; 
enjoyment of profits, without power 
to alienate. — © | 


Pg The perſons receiving the fame have only the 
4285 thereof, and not any fee or 


inheritance 
„ dot 25 þ  Afliffes' 
Usurry' cTUARY. . | uſufruftuarre, 
Fr. w/ufraAuerius, Lat.] One that has 
and tem profit, not the 
property, of a thing. | ; hos 
The parſons of pariſhes are not in law accounted; 
rietors, but only uſufruFuarics, as having no 


right of fee ſimple veſted in them. Ayliffe's Parer. | 


To U'sure. v. . Lara, Latin. E To 
practiſe uſury; to take intereſt for mo- 
ney. * | 1 i | $ 

Is this the balſam that the uſuring ſenate 
Pours into captains wounds? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Usus ER. #. . [uſurier, Fr, aſura, Lat.] 
One puts money out at intereſt. 
Commonly uſed for one that takes exor- 
bitant intereſt. | 

Fiel thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit; 

Which, like an »ſurer, abound'ſt in all, '1 

And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, 

Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit. 

; 4 Shak peare. 

When uſurers tell their gold i th' field, | 

And bawds and whores do churches build. 

; | Shakeſpeare. N 
If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou 
ſhalt not be to him as an wſurer, nor lay upon him 

uſury. £41 4: + Exodus, xxil. 26. 

There may be no commutative injuſtice, while 
each retains a mutual benefit; the uſurer for his 

money, the borrower for his induſtry. 1 

' OR) Child on Trade. 
The aſſes uſurte occafioned great tumults among 

the le ; yet he that took it was not reckoned. 

to.tranſgreſs any law; and there were ſome greedy: 
uſurers that exacted double, triple. Arbuth. on Coins, 


Usu'r10Us. adj. [ufuaire, French; from | 


uſſury.] Given to the practice of uſury; 

exorbitantly greedy of profit. BM 

For every'hour that thou wilt ſpare me now, 
I uill allow, 


ſion; to ſeize or | 
So ugly a darkneſs, as if it would preyent the 

_ night's coming, aſurped the day's right. Sidney. 
Not having the natural ſuperiority of fathers, 
their power muſt be «ſurped, and then unlawful; 
or, if lawful, then granted or conſented unto by 
them over whom they exerciſe the ſame, or elſe 
given them extraordinarily from God. Hooker... 
In as much as the due eſtimation of heavenly, 
truth dependeth wholly upon the known and ap- 
proved authority of thoſe famous oracles of God, 


moſt ſpecial care, left human inventions «ſu 
room and title of divine worſhip. voker .* 
ViRorious prince of York ! i 

Before I ſee thee ſeated in that throne 
Which now the houſe of Lancaſter uſurps, ; 
Theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe. Shakep. Henry VI. 
What art thou, that aft this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form ? Shak. 
heir fox-like thefts are ſo rank, as a man may 
find whole pages uſurped from one author. „ 
SANE, g ö Ben Jenſen. 


the 


- 


by 


for a certain term 


without right. | 


it greatly behoveth the church to have always | 


3 


ee ot jus 5 80 he dig 
Rat Toon revives; death over him no power. 
* 


Shall long wſurp : ere the third dawning li 
Return 22. of morn ſhall ſee him 
Out of his grave. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt» 
All fountains of the deep / | 
Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to r 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation riſe 
Above the higheſt hills. Milton. 
| Farewell court, 

Where vice not only hath ufurpt the place, 
But the reward, and even the name, of virtue. 
* re ee eee. 
© Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of chreat' ning floods and inundationb near: 

If fo, a juſt reprize Would only be 
Of what the land »ſurp'd upon the ſea, Dryden. 
Who next uſurps will a juſt prince appear, 
So much your ruin will his reign endear. Dryden, 
Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 
And lab'ring underneath the pond'rous God, 
The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
With more and far ſuperiour force he preſs'd, 
Commands his entrance, and without controul 
uri her organs, and inſpires her foul: Dryden. 
Who's this, that dares ur 4&8, 
The guards and habit of Numidia's prince ? 
P Addiſon's Cato. 
UsurPa"TioOn. . [ uſurpation, Fr. 
from zſurp.] Forcible, unjuft, illegal 
ſeizure or poſſeſſion, 
AI The Piercies; 
Finding his zſurpation moſt unjuſt, 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. Shak. 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right from 
unjuſt vſurpations, ſhall never be prejudiced by any 
act of mine. gg, King Charles. 
To raiſe a tempeſt- on the ſea was 1 pa, ion 
© on the prerogative of Neptune, who had given him 
no leave. | Dryden. 
O baſeneſs to-ſupport a tyrant throne, a 
And cruſh your freeborn brethren of the world! 
Nay, to become a part of «ſurpation, 
T* eſpoulſe the tyrant's perſon and her ear 
; a en. 
Whatever oppoſition was made to the Fed avi 
of king James, proceeded altogether from. the 
church of England. ” ll 4 i 

Usu"RPER. 2. | from u/urp.] One who 
ſeizes or poſſeſſes that to which he has 
no right. It is generally uſed of one 
who excludes the right heir from the 
throne. b s acer 
Ever ſithence he hath continued his firſt uſurped 

power, and now exacteth upon all men what he 
lit : ſo that now to ſubdue or expel an uſurper, 
ſhould be no unjuſt enterprize, but a reſtitution of 
antient right ynto the crown. Spenſer. 
u Richal duke of York 
Was rightful heir unto the Engliſh crown ; 
And that your majeſty was an uwſurper. Shakeſps 

But this aſurper his encroachment proud 

Stays not on man; to God his tow'r intends 

Siege and defiance. Milton, 
Few uſurpers to the ſhades deſcend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. Dryden. 
He griev'd, the land he freed ſhould be oppreſs'd, 
And he leſs for it than wſurpers do. | Dryden. 

Usu*RPINGLY. adv. | from «/urp.] With- 

out juſt claim. | * 
: Lay afide the ſword, 

Which ſways uſurpingly theſe ſeveral titles, 

And put the ſame into young Arthur's hand, 

Thy right royal ſovereign. Sbaleſp. King John. 


U'surY. z. /. [ufart, Fr. uſura, Lat.] 


* 


1. Money paid for the uſe pf money; in- 


He that high does ſit, and all things ſee 
With equal eyes, their merits to reſtore; 
Behold, what ve this day have done for me, 
And what I cannot quit, requite with ꝝſury. Spenſ. 
The wiſhed day is come at laſt, ws 
That ſhall, for all the pains and ſorrows paſt, 
Pay to hor uſury of long delight, Spenſer , 
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univerſally valuable. 
The — of taking | 
commonly uſed with ſome reproach. ! 
— Uſury bringeth the treaſure of a realm into few 
hands: for the ufurer being at certainties, and 
others at uncertainties, at the end moſt of the mo- 
nmey will be in the box. Bacon. 
TE NSIL. . . [utenfile, Fr. atenſile, low 
Latin.] An initrument for any uſe, 


uch as the veſſels of the kitchen, or tools 


of a trade. 1 


Burn but his books; he has brave #tenfils,, 
Which, when he has a houſe, he Il deck withal. 
| Thy Shakeſpeare.' 
Mules after theſe, camels and. dramedaries, | 
And waggons fraught with utznfi/s of war. Milton. 
Tithes and lands given to God, are. never, and; 
plate, veſtments, and other ſacred wtenſils, are ſel- 
dom conſecrated, * South. 
The ſprings of life their former vigour feel; 
Such zeal he had for that vile utenſil. Garth's Diſp. 


U'TzriINE, adj. [uterin, Fr. ulerinus, Lat.] | 


Belonging to the womb. 


In hot climates, and where the uterine parts ex- |. 


cked in heat, by the coldneſs of ſome fimple; they 
may be reduced unto a conceptive conſtitution, {| 
| Brown's Pulger Errour:. 

The veſſels of the interiour glandulous ſubſtance 
of the womb, are contorted with turnings and 
meanders, that they might accommodate them 
ſelves witnout danger of rupture to the neceſſary 
extenſion of the uterine ſubſtance. Ray. 

U"TERUS. n. J. [¶Latin.] The womb. 

UTILITY. #. + - [utilite, Fr. | 
Lat.] Uſefulneſs; profit; conveni- 
ence; advantageouſneſs: applied to 
things only: as, this book is cf great 
utility; not, this book was written for. 
the utility of /cholars. 

Thoſe things which have long gone together, 
ate confedetate; whereas new things piece not ſo 
well; but though they help by their arility, yet 
47 trouble by their inconformĩty. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 

hould we blind!y obey. the reſtraints of phyſi- 

clans and aſtrologers, we ſhould confine the utility | 

of phyſick unto a very few days. Br. Vulg. Err. 
M. Zulichem defired me that I would give a re- 
lation cf the cure of the gout, that might be made 
publick, as a thing which might prove of common 


utility to ſo great numbers as were ſubject to that! 


. diſcaſe, Temple. 
U"ris. #. / A word which probably is 
corrapted, at leaſt is not now underſtood, ; 
Iris was the efave of a ſaint's day, and 
may perhaps be taken for any feſtivity. 
Then here will be old atis: it will be an excel- 
lent ffratagem. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
U'TmosT. adj. [utmcpe, Saxon; from 
uTren. } +750» 
1. Extreme; placed at the extremity, 
Much like a fubtile ſpider, which doth fit 
In middle of her web, which ſpreadeth wide 
If aught do touch the utmoſt thread of it, 
She feels it inſt:mtly on every fide, 
As far remoy'd from Ged, and light of heav'n, 


As from the center thrice to th utmoſt pole. Milt. | 


1 went, by your command, 
To view the utmcft limits of the land. 
2. Being in the higheſt degree. 
I'll undertake to bring him, - 
Where he ſhall anſwer by a lawful form, 9 
In peace, to his utmoſt peril. 'SBakeſp. Coriolanus. 
U'"TmosT. ./. The moft that can be; 


Dryden 


the greateſt power; the higheſt degree; 


— 


the greateſt effort. 


Zach a conſcience, ag has employed the uf 


Purſue theſe ſons of d 


utilitas, | 


Davies. 


. To fell end.. 


Cr wi 
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tet as f pate In wards.” Shakeſp- 
of its ability to give itſelf the beſt information, and 
cleareſt knowledge of its. d ty, that it can, is a ra- 
tional ground for a man 2 build ſuch an hope 
up0! «O43 Kath 2 $ r At Seuthb. 
| Try your fortune. 
U haye to the . Doſt 
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Without juſt cauſe ? - Dryden's All for Lowe. 

A man, having carefully enquired, into all the: 
grounds of probability and unlikelineſs, and done 
is ae to inform himſelf in all particulars, may 
come to acknowledge on which ſide the prohabi-, 
lity' reſts. | che. 
The enemy 
ſand men: let us 


f | 4 . ” — —4 to I. e 
thinks of raiſing 5 thou- 
form our tmoſt, an 


Saxon 


. Seen on the dale e om 
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Such mortal drugs 1 bave, but Mane, . 
Is death to any be that one: Mantun's lay 
| ITE TS. eſpear e's R 

They bring kt ** 
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| ndland fiſh. 


n RESI IS HIG 8 Deſcription of t 
*E - The Devonſhire and — — 
yearly great droves of cattle in the north quarter of 
Cornwall, and utter . home. | : 
„„ „ oe Survey of Cori! 
A4. To diſperſe; do emit at large. | 2 
a eetegee us from rum, the whole kingdom 
x ſhould continue in a. firm reſolution never to re 
| 1 ceive or utter this fatal coin, Strife 
U"TTERABLE. adj. [from . Ex- 
preſſible; fuch as may be uttered. 


[UrrrkAxck. . % [from utter] 
| 1+ Pronunciation ; manner of ſpeaking, 


He with «tt"rance grave, and countenance 130 
From point to point diſcoursꝰd his voyage. Spenſer 
Many a man thinks admirably well, whio has a 
poor utterance ; whileothers have a charming man- 


the center. 4 
1 2 In my fliggt 
Through utter and through middle darkneſs bo ne, 
I ſung of chaos and eternal night. «+ "Mr 


2. Placed beyond 
any place. | 


i 
: 


len. 


* 


From all heav'n's bounds into the utter deep. Milt. 
3. Extreme; exceſſive; utmoſt. This ſeems 
Dae etc 
to be'Milton's meaning here, though the 
former ſenſe may ſerv“e 1/75 | 
Bauch place eternal juſtice had prepar'd 
For thoſe rebellious; here their priſon ordain'd 
In utter darkneſs ;- and their portion ſet ; 
As far remov'd from God, and light of heav'n, 
4. Complete; total. LET | 
The parliament thought the utter taking it away 
neceſſary for the preſervation of 


5. Peremptory, 7x. 

There could not 

the loſs, than by the utter refuſal of the auxiliary 

regiments of London and Kent to march farther. 
6» Vl 1 8 


Clarendon. 

6. Perfect; mere. | n 

They feel fewer corporal 

ſtrangers to all thoſe anxious thoughts 
quiet man king 


1. 1 


which diſ- 
Atterbury. 


To U'TTER, v. 4. [from the adjective; 
to make publick, or let out; palam La- 


* « 


cere. | Kune A 
1. To ſpeak; to pronounce; to expreſs. 


Men ſpake not with the inſtruments of uxit- 


and yet things recorded with t and wttered 


with the other, may be preached 


ing, neither writ with the h hope ſpeech ; | - 
e 


— 


any compaſs; out of 
1212 F'1 * "> F 


arkneſs ; drive them out! | 


„ 


the kingdom. 
or; =. Clarendon. | : 


be any other eſtimate made of 


"pains, and are utter 


mough with | 


ner of ſpeechy but their thoughts are trifling. 
r eee Van. 
2. [outrance, Fr.] Extremity; terms of 
extreme hoſtility. Out of uſe. 
Of him 1 gather'd honour; 
Which he to ſeek of me again perforce, 
3 +F 
Behoves me, keep at utterance.  Shqgeſp. Cymbelire, 


Ree - fate, into the liſt, 
* And be me to th' utterances. Shak, Mach, 
3. Vocal expreſſion; emiſſion from the 
mouth. + _' - 


Tin Adam, though no leſs than Eve abaſi'd, 
At length gave utterunce to theſe words conftrain'd, 


X g Milton. 
Speaking is a ſenſible expreſſion of the notions 


| of he mi | Fs 
As from the center thrice to th* utmott pole. Ai. of the mind, by ſeveral diſcriminations of utterar:e 


of voice, uſed as ſigns, having by conſent ſeveral 
de terminate fignificancies, Halder. 
There have been ſome inventions, which have 
been able for the utterance of articulate ſounds, as 
the ſpeaking of certain words. 

' Wilkins's Mathematical Magick, 


U'TTzereR, 1. . [from ztter.] 


{ 1. One who pronounces. 


2. A divulger; a diſcloſer. 

 _Unterers of ſeerets he from thence debarr'd; 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime, Spenſer, 
3. A ſeller; a vender. | | 
U"TTERLY. adv..:[from utter.) Fully; 

completely; 1 For the moſt 

part in an ill ſenſe, 

. . God, whoſe property is to ſhew his mercies then 
greateſt, when they are neareſt to be utterly de- 
paired... ro | Hookers 
Arguments taken from the authority of men, 
may not only ſo far forth as hath been declared, 
but further alſo, be of ſome force in human ſci- 
ences; which force, be it never ſo ſmall, doth ſhew 


both. 2% | _ Hooker. "| that are not wtterly naught. Hoober. 
Theſe very words I've heard him utter. Shak. : 41 int'reſt . 
There 's more gold: but, ſirrah, | Is utterly bereft you; all is loſt. Shak. Ham VI, 


We ſay the dead are well. Bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-«ttering throat. 


ter words but of their heart ? Fob, vili. 10. 
Who knows but his poor, bleeding heart, | 
Amidſt its agonies, remember'd Marcia, 
And the laft words he utter d call'd me cruel ! 
r 
2. To diſcloſe; to diſcover ; to publiſh. 
When do partial and ſiniſter affections more 
utter themſelves, than when an election is com- 
mitted to many? | Whitgifte. 
Were it folly to be modeſt in uttering What is 
known to all the world ? __  Rakeigh, 
l meant my words ſhould not reach your ears; 
but what I utter d was moſt true. | | 
D ryden's All fer Tove. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Shall not they teach thee and tell thee, and t- 


of the afflictions that befal us. 


| T, Extreme ; 


He was ſo utterly tired with an employment ſo 
contrary to his humour, that he did not conſider 
the means that would lead him out of it. Clarenc. 
| "There is no where any nation ſo utterly loſt w 
all things of law and morality, as not to believe 
the exiſtence of God. ' bs Wilkins. 
While in the fleſh, we cannot be utterly inſenſibe 
| Aiterbarys 
. adj. [from utter.) 
being in the higheſt degree- 
Bereave me not, 
Whereon 1 live! thy gentle looks, thy 5 9 E 
Thy counſel, in this zttermeft diſtreſs. b 
2. Moſt remote. 
The land, from the uttermeſt wa I the ſtraits | 
on Peru fide, did go towards the tout?» 
PT OY ade Deſeription of the N ay 
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rauer infor The great. 


: 


T There'needed neither promiſe nor perſuaſion to 
make her do her uttermoſt for her father's * | 
2 3 P Nee ; ney. 


He cannot hays "fufficient honour done wato | 


him; but the utterme we can do, we Rr 
: ; 4 ” 8, | bers 
Cvrovs. adj. [from w, Latin.) ' 


The uwcons coat, or iris, of the eye, hath a muſ- |. 


- culous power, and can dilate and contract that 
rourd hole in it, called the puch Ray on the Crcat. 


VULCANO. . , [Italian.] A bormng | 


mountain: it is commonly written 
ter the Italian, volcano. uy 
Earth calcined flies off inte the air; the aſhes of 
burning mountains, in volcanos, will be carried to 
great diſtances, | Arbutbnot. 
VulGaR. adj. [vulgaire, Fr. vulgaris, 
Latin. ] ett 
1. Plebeian ; ſuiting to the common peo- 
ple; practiſed among the common peo- | 
le. | | 
Men who have paſſed all their time in low and 
«ulgar life, cannot have a ſuitable idea of the ſeve- 
ral bzauties and blemiſhes in the aQions of great 
men. . Addiſcn. 
2. Vernacular ; national. | 
It might be more uſeful to the Engliſh reader, 
who was-to be his immediate care, to write in our 
eulgar language. ! Fell. 
3. Mean; low; being of the common rate. 
It requicing too great a ſagacity tor wulgar | 
minds to draw the line between virtue and vice, no 
wonder if moſt men attempt not a laborious ſcru- 
tiny into things themſelves, but only take names 
and words, and fo ref in them. South. 
Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound, 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground: 
| Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no ww/gar man, Hroome. 
4. Publick; commonly bruited. 
Do you hear aught of a battle toward 


— Moft ſure, and wwlgar ; every one hears that. 
0 Shakeſpeare. 


Vu'L.GaR, 2. % [wvulgaire, Fr.] The 


common people. 
* I'll about; 
Drive away the vulgar from the ſtreets. Sbaleſp. 
Thoſe men, and their adherents, were then look - 
ed upon by the affrighted wwl/gar as greater pro- 


tectors of their laws and liberties than myſelf. |. 


King Charles. 


# 


Vo. 


ages and nations, have conſtantly differed from the 
wor in their thought, Wilkins. 


nELS wulpar imagine the pretender ke been 
a hi — : 4 


impoſed upon the nation by the fraudulent 

zeal of hls parents, and their bigoted 93 

| Sevift, 

Vu"Lcariem. 2. /. [from wwlgar.] Groſl- 
neſs ; meanneſs ; vulgarity. 

Ib!be great events of Greek and Roman fable and 

| hiſtory, which early education, and the uſual ccurſe 


all Europe, without being degraded by the, wal- 
gariſm of ordinary life in any country, Reynolds. 
VuLcaA'riTY. 3. / [from wulgar.] 
1. Meanneſs ; ſtate of the loweſt people. 
Although their condition may place them many 
ſpheres above the multitude; yet are they {tiil 
within the line of vuigaurity and democratical ene- 
mies to truth. Brown. 
True it is, and I hope I ſhall not offend their 
vulgarities if I ſay, they are daily mocked into er- 
ror by deviſers. | Brown. 
2. Mean or groſs mode. 
Is the grandeſophos of Perſius, and the ſubli- 
_ .mity of Juvenal, to be circumſcribed with the 
meanneſs of words, and vulgarity of expreflion ? 
| Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 


| VU'LGARLY. adv. {from vulgar.] Com- 


monly ; in the ordinary manner; among 
the common people. 
He was, which peopie much reſpe&t 
In princes, and which pleaſes wulgarly, . 
Of goodly perſonage and of ſweet aſpect. Daniel. 
Hle that believes himſelf uncapable of pardon, 
goes on without thought of reforming ; ſuch an 
one we call wulgarly a deſperate perſon, | 
Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
As it is vulgarly underſtood, that he cut a paſ- 
ſage for his army through theſe mighty mountains, 
it may ſeem incredible. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
Vu"'LNERABLE. adj. [wulnerable, French; 
vulnerabilis, Lat.] Suſceptive of wounds; 
liable to external injuries. f 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts; 
I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 
To one of woman born. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his 
heel untouched by that water, although he were 
fortified elſewhere, he was ſlain in that part, as 
only vulnerable in the inferior and brutal part. 
| | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


The moſt confidering- and viſeſt men, in all 


of reading, have made familiar and intereſting ta. | 


- woo. 
adj, [ vulneraire, Fr. wul- 


VU"LNERARY: 


wounds, | 3 

Try whether the ſame effect will not enſue by 

common wu/nerary plaiſters. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

I kept the orifice open, and preſcribed him vul- 

nerar ies. ; . Wiſeman's Surgery» 

To VU'LNERATE. v. 4. [wvulnero, Lat.] 
To wound; to hurt. 

There is an intercourſe between the magnetick 

ungnent and the wulnerated body. Glanv. Scepſit. 

VVL INE. adj, [wulpinus, Lat.] Belong- 

ing to a fox. 

Vu'LTuRE. 2. /. [wultur, Lat.] A large 
bird of prey, remarkable for voracity. 
Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly yells, 

Nor grieſly waltwres, make us once affear' d. Spenſ. 
We've willing dames enough, there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour ſo many 


As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves. Sbaleſp. 
A rav*nous vulture in his open'd fide 


Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried. Dryden. 
| VU'LTURINE. adj. [vulturinus, Lat.] Be. 
longing to a vulture. 

U'vura. =. /. [uvula, Latin.) 
tomy, a round ſoft ſpongeous body, ſuſ- 
-pended from the palate, near the fora- 

mina of the noſtrils, over the glottis. 
| | Dick. 
By an inſtrument bended up at one end, I got 


up behind. the uoz/a. iſeman's Surgery. 
UXO/RIOUS. adj. Tarorias, Lat.] Sub- 


connubial dotage. b 


Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious; 
nor ſcarce indulgent; but companionable and re- 
ſpective. | Bacon. 

That uxorious king, whoſe heart, though large, 
Beguil'd by fair idolatreſſes, fell 
To idols foul. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 

How wovldfſt thou inſult, | 
When I muſt live axorious to thy will | 
In perfect thraldom ! how again betray me! Mit. 


_ | Uxo'r1ovsLyY. adj. [from uxorious.] With 


fond ſubmiſſion to a wife. 
If chou art thus uxeriouſly inclin'd 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, Z 
Prepare thy neck. Dryden Juvenal. 
Uxo' R IOUSN ESS. . / from uxorious.]Con- 


nubial dotage; fond ſubmiſſion to a wife. 


W 


Is a letter of which the form 

| 1s not to be found in the al- 
I phabets of the learned lan- 

guapes ; though it is not improbable 
that by our wv is expreſſed the ſound of 


the Roman V, and the Eolick V. Both * 


the form and ſound are excluded from 
; the languages derived from the Latin. 
15 ſometimes improperly uſed in diph- 


thongs as a vowel for « 3 VIEW) firew 5 n *. 15 [peod, hay, Saxon, ] 


W AD 


the ſound of a0 conſonant, if it be a con- 


ſonant, is uniform. 


To Wa'BBLE. v. 2. [a low barbarous 
word.] To move from fide to fide ; to 
change direction. TY 
If in your work you find it waböl; that. is, 
that one fide of the flat inclines to the right or 
left hand, with ſoft blows of -an hammer ſet it to 
rights, and then ſcrew it hard up. Mot x. 


1 


4 5 WAP 
1. A bundle of ſtraw or other looſe matter 
thruſt cloſe together. 
2. Waadd, or black lead, is a mineral of 
great uſe and value, Woodward, 
WADDIN d. . / from wad, vad, Iſland- 
ick.] A kind of ſoft ſtuff looſely woven, 
with which the fkirts of coats are ſtuffed 
Out. 6 l 
To Wa'DDLE. v. a. [wagghelen, Dutch, 


to waggle ; whence, by a caſual corrup- 
| : tion, 


nerarius, Lat.] Uſefal in the cure of 


In ana 


miſſively fond of a wife; infected with _ 
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| e ; to deviate in 
from a right line. eee 
| She eould have run and wadd/ed all about. 
g een | | Shake peure. 
The ſtrutting petticbat ſmooths and levels all 
Aiſtinctions; while I cannot but be troubled to ſee 
- > many well-ſhaped, innocent vitgins bloated up, | 
and waddling up and down, like big-bellied women. 
0 ; Spectator. , 
W The farmer's gooſe, 
Grown fat with corn and firting ſtill, | 
Can ſcarce get o'er the barn-door fill, 
And hardly wwaddles forth to cool | 


. A 
motion 


* 


Her belly in the neighb' ring pool. Fwift. 
Dulneſs, of buſineſs the directing ſoul, 
To human heads like biaſs to the bowl; A 
Which, as more pond'rous, makes their aim more 
rrue, 
Obliquely waddling to the mark in view. Pope. 


She drawls her words, and eoaddles in her pace; 
Unwaſht her hands, and much beſnufft her face. 
| Young. 
To Wap. v. 3. [from wadum, Latin; 
pronounced aan gh 2 
1. To walk through the waters; to paſs 
water without ſwimming. 
We 'll oade to the market-place in Frenchmen's | 


blood, Shakeſpeare. 
She waded through the dirt to pluck him off, | 
. | Shakeſpeare. | 
I am in blood 


| 


Stept in ſo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. | 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
He ſtaid ſeven days at the Craſſus, until a bridge 
was made for the tranſporting of his army, for 
that the river was not to be waded over. 
| Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Then, fince fortune's favours fade, 
You that in her arms do ſleep, 
Learn to ſwim, and not to evade, | 
For the hearts of kings are deep. Wotton's Poems. 
With head, hands, wings, or feet purſues his way, 
And ſwims, or finks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 


It is hard to wade deep in baths where ſprings 
ariſe, | Brown. 


Fowls that frequent waters, and only evade, have 
as well long legs as long necks ; and thoſe that are 
made for ſwimming have feet like oars. 

e d More's Divine Dialogues. 

2. To paſs diſſicultly and laboriouſly. 
They were not permitted to enter into war, nor 
conclude any league of peace, nor to wade through 
any act of moment between them and foreign 
ſtates, unleſs the oracle of God, or his prophets, 
were firſt conſulted with, Hooker. 

I have wwaded through the whole cauſe, ſearching 
the truth by the cauſes of truth. . Hooker. 

Virtue gives herfelf light, through darkneſs for 

to ade. Spenſer. + 

Occafions you have met with to excite your fa- 

culties to <vade a little farther into the poſitive part 
of theſe doctrines. Hammond. 
I ſhould chuſe rather with ſpitting and ſcorn to 
be tumbled into the duſt in blood, bearing witneſs. 
to any known truth of our Lord ; than, by a 
denial of thoſe truths, through blood and perjury 
wade to a ſceptre, and lord it in a throne. South. 
Tis net to my purpoſe to wade into thoſe bot- 
tomleſs controverſies, which, like a gulph, have 
ſwallowed up ſo much time of learned men. | 
Decay of Piety. 

4 The I Sha | 

Now tried the ſtairs, and wedirg through the night, 
Search'd all the deep receſs, and uſher d into light. 


Dryden. 


The wrathful God then plunges from above, 
And where in thickeſt waves the ſparkles drove, 


T here lights, and wades through fumes, and gropes | 


} 


his way, | | 
Half-fing*d, half-ſtifled. Dryden. 
T he king's admirable conduct haszeaded through 


een ths tices ho U 


L rene e e 
| Wa'rrr. 2 [wafel, Dutch. ] 1 
I, A thin ca ws 


| 2. The bread . in the euchariſt by 


2. To buoy; to make float; to 


Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. 
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ture of the Deity; found that he add but the 
more out of his depth, and chat he loſt himſelf in 


x ae | 


Wie, pakenendenet ; ſpe ap heiebons | 
Make wafers and cakes, for our ſheepe muſt be 
* * ſhorne, 57," Tufſer. 
Poor Sancho they fo womans that he enjoyed a 
great dominion, and 
fiſt upon but wafers and marmalade. 2 * 
| 


Romaniſts. | 
That the ſame body of Chriſt ſhould be in a 
thouſand places at once 4 that the whole body | 
ſhould lie hid in a little thin <vafer, yet fo that 
the members thereof ſhould not one run into an- 
other, but continue diſtin, and have a order 
agreeable to a man's body, it doth exceed reaſon. 


Hall. 
. Paſte made to cloſe letters. 
D Warr. v. a. preter. wafted, or per- 
haps .waft ; participle paſſive wwafted, | 


, 


or . [ probably from wave. 
water. 1 | 
A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have waft o'er, | 
Shakeſp. 
| Our high admiral _ 
Shall wvaft them over with our royal fleet. Shak. 
T hence wafted with a merry gale, | 
Sees Leinſter, and the golden vale. © Drayton. 
Nor dares his tranſport-veſſel croſs the waves, 
With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves : 
A hundred years they wander on the ſhore ; 
At length, heir penance done, are wafted o'er, 


Lend to this wretch your hand, andevaft him o'er 
To the ſweet banks of yon forbidden ſhore. Dryd. 


* 
» 


the vehicles of ſpirits ; the vulgar conceiving that 
the breath was that wherein the ſoul was * 
and carried away. ite; | 
They before wwafted over their troops into Sicily 
in open veſſels, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
In vain you tell your parting lover, | 
You wiſh fair winds may waft him over: 
Alas ! what winds can happy prove, | 
That bear me far from what I love? 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
And waft a ſigh from Indus to the pole, 


from ſinking. 
Whether cripples, who have loſt their thighs, 
will not fink but float; their lungs being able to 
waft up their bodies, which are in others overpoiſed 
by the hinder legs, we have not made experiment. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
3. To beckon ; to inform by a fign of any 
thing moving. 
To Warr. v. 2. To float, 
It wafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew, 
That what before ſhe but ſurmis'd, was true. Dry. 
Thoſe trumpets his triumphant entry tell, 
And now the ſhouts <vaft near the citadel, Dryd. 


Warr. . /. [from the verb.] | 
1. A floating body. I know not whether 
authoriſed. | 
From the bellowing eaſt oft the whirlwind's wing 


Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains, 
In one wide wwaft. Thomſon's Winter. 


2. Motion of a ſtreamer. Uſed as a token 
or mean of information at ſea. 
WA'FTAGE. z./. | from waft.] Carriage 
by water or air. Not in uſe, 
What ſhip of Epidamnum ftays for me? 
A ſhip you ſent me to, to hire wvaftage, Shak. 


I ftalk about her door, 
Like a ſtrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks, 


; 


From hence might firſt ſpring that opinion of 


gave him nothing to ſub- }* 


Prior. | 


hinder | 
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teniplated the na- | Way TER N. {from avg} A paſſaps 
Wa tel u Te age ae, 
aA'FTURE, #. | 5 


You anſwer'd not ; | 


1 But with an angry waftwre of your hand 


Gave fign for me to leave you. Shak. Julius Ce. 
To 2 _ * azian, 5 — 
gen, Dutch. o move lightly; 
ſhake ſlightly. 32 6/1107 hl 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To way their high tops, and to make a noi 


| When they are fretted with the guſts of heay'n, 


5, Þ r | Shak 
All that paſs hiſs and wag their heads "why 
ations ii. 
Thou canft not vag thy finger, or begin ** 
The leaſt light motion, but it tends to ſin. Dryd. 
So have I ſeen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpye | 
Majeftically alk; 2388 
A ſtately, worthleſs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wagt the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk, Swift, 
To Was. v. 2. | | 


1. To carry through the air, or on the] 1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 


Be merry, be merry, my wife has all, 
For women are ſhrews, both ſhort and tall; 
Tis merry in hall, where beards way all. Shakeſp, 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
'Tremble and ſtart at wayging of a ſtraw. Sab. 
I will fight with him upon this theme, 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. Shak, Hamer. 
2. To go; topackof,, 
I will provoke him to ta or let him wag. Shak, 
3. To'be moved. 
Her charms ſhe mutter'd o'er; - 
And yet the reſty fieve wagg'd ne'er the more: 
1 wept for woe. | Dryden's Tbeocritus. 
Was. 2. . [pexan, Saxon, to cheat.] 
Any. one ludicrouſly miſchievous ; a 
merry droll. r 
Cupid the wag, that lately conquer'd had 
Wiſe counſellors, Rout captains puiſſant; 
And tied them faſt to lead his triumphs bad, 
Glutted with them, now plays with meaneſt things, 


Sidney. 
Was not my lord the verier o' th' two? 
K Shakeſpeare 
We wink at wwags when they offend, 
And ſpare the boy, in bopes the man may 1 
| ryden. 


A counſellor never pleaded without a piece of 
packthread in his hand, which he uſed to twiſt 
about a finger all the while he was ſpeaking: the 
wags uſed to call it the thread of his diſcourſe, 


Wacr. . /. the plural wages is now 
only uſed. [wegen, or wagen, German; 
gages, French. ] 


| 1. Pay given for ſervice. 


All friends ſhall taſte 
The pages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deſervings. Shakeſp. King Leare 
The laſt petition is for my men; they are the 
pooreſt, 
But poverty could never draw them from me; 
That they may have their wages duly paid them, 
And ſomething over to remember me. Sbaleſp. 
| He with a mighty _ 
Won ſuch, themſelves by oath as deeply du 13.94 


B Tom Thumb, a fairy page, 

He ſent it, and _ 

By promiſe of a mighty e, I : 

It ſecretly to carry. " Drapes 5 Fee 

The thing itſelf js not only our duty, but o. 
glory : and he who hath done this work, has in 
the very work partly received his wwages- — ; 
2. Gage; pledge. oe . 
Ta WAO B. b. a. [ ination of 


all theſe difficulties. 


dich! - in the 
Davenane. Staying for waſtage, Shakeſp. Treilus and Creſſida. word, h 13 now only uſed phraſe 
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| phraſe to wage war, is not eaGly.Uiſco- Te WA“, v.a. from the noun.] To 


vered de e 's in German, 16 to at- 
tempt any thing dangerous. 
To attempt; to venture. 
We muſt not think the Turk is fo unſki 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe and gain, 
To wake and wage a danger profitleſs, Shakeſp, 
2. To make; to carry on. Applied to 
Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd ! 
No; rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To wage againſt the enmity o' th' air, 
Jo be a comrade with the wolf. Shaky K. Lear. 
The ſonnes of Greece wwag'd war at Troy. 
| | Chapman. 
Your reputation wvages war with the enemies of 
your royal family, even within their . 
| ryden. 
He ponder'd which of all his ſons was fit 
To reign, and age immortal tvar with wit. Dryd. 
3. (om wage, wages.] To ſet to hire. 
ot in-uſ . 


: 


= 
. 


Thou muſt yy 
Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage. 
| : | Spenſer. 
4. To take to hire ; to hire for pay; to 
hold in pay; to employ for wages. 
Obſolete. | | 
I ſeem'd his fol'ower, not partner; and 
He «vag*d me with his countenance, as if 


I had been mercenary, Sbale *s Coriolanus. 
The officers of the admiralty having places of fo 


good benefit, it is their parts, being well waged 


and rewarded, exactly to look into the found build- 
ing of ſhips. | Raleigh. 

The king had directed his courts of ordinary 
reſort, and was at the charge not only to wape juſ- 
tice and their miniſters, but alſo to . ſafe 
cuſtody of records. Bacon. 


This great lord came not over with any great 


Dawvies's Ireland. 


\ 


number of waged ſoldiers, 


5. [In law.] 


When an action of debt is brought againſt one, 


as for money or chattels left or lent the defendant, 
the defendant may wage his law; that is, ſwear, 
and certain perſons with him, that he owes nothing 
to the plaintiff in manner as he hath declared. 


The offer to make the oath is called zvager of 


law; and when it is accompliſhed, it is called the 
making or doing of law. Blount. 


WA'GER. ». . [from wage, to venture. ] 


1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a 


chance or performance. 
Love and miſchief made a wager, which ſhould 
have moſt power in me. Sidney. 
Full faſt ſhe fled, ne ever look'd behind; 
As if her life upon the wager lay. 
As foon hereafter will I wagers lay 
Gainſt what an oracle ſhall ſay 3 
Fool that 1 was, to venture to- deny 
A tongue ſo us'd to victory 
A tongue ſo bleſt by nature and by art, 
That never yet it ſpoke but gain'd a heart. Corley. 
Beſides theſe plates for horſe-races, the wager: 
may be as the perſons pleaſe, Temple 
Factious, and fav'ring this or t' other ſide, 
Their avagers back their wiſhes. Dryden. 
If any atheiſt can ſtake his ſoul for a wager, 
againſt ſuch an inexhauſtible diſproportion, let 
him never hereafter accuſe others of credulity. 
. ; Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Subje on which betts are laid. 
The ſea trove with the winds which ſhould 
be louder; and the ſhrouds of the ſhip, with a 
Shaſtful noiſe, to them that were in it witneſſed 
that their ruin was the <vager of the other's con- 
tention, | Sidney. 


3. [In law.] An offer to make oath. Se | 


„ Wact in law. | 
Multiplication of actions upon the caſe were rare 


formerly, and there b 1 
y wager of law ouſted; which 
diſcouraged many ſuits, * | * Hale. 


a, 


; 


; 


4 


: 


Spenſer. | 


| 


, 


| 


lay ; to pledge as a bett; to 
upon ſome caſualty or performance. 
© + "Twas merry, when you wwagtred 


. 


edge 


ng. Shakeſpeare. 
He that will lay much to ſtake upon every fly- 
ing tory, may as well eoager his eſtate which way 
the wind will fit next morning. 4 9 

= Government of the Tongue. 
| I feed my father's dock | 
What can I wager from the common ſtock ? 


- Dryden. 
Wa'ccery. #. /. [from wag.] Miſchie- 
vous merriment; roguiſh trick; ſar- 
caſtical gaĩety. | | 
"Tis not the waggeries or cheats practiſed among 
ſchool-boys, that make an able man; but the 
rinciples of juſtice, generoſity, and ſobriety. Locke. 


merry ; merrily miſchievous ; frolick- 
ſome, | 
Change fear and niceneſs, 
The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty. ſelf, to waggiſh courage. Shak. 
This new conceit is the waggiſh ſuggeſtion of 
ſome ſly and ſculking atheiſts. 


A company of waggiſb boys watching of trogs 


up their heads, they would be pelting them down 
with ſtones. Children, ſays one of the frogs, you 
never conſider, that though this may be play to 
you, tis death to us. L'EArange. 
As boys, on holidays let looſe to play, 
Lay waggiſb traps for girls that paſs that way; 
Then ſhout to ſee in dirt and deep diftreſs | 
Some filly eit. 
WaA'GGISRHLY. adv, 


a waggiſh manner. 


Merry miſchief. 
A Chriftian boy in Conſtantinople had like to 
have been ſtoned for gagging, in a waggiſhneſs, a 
long billed fowl. Bacon. 
To WAL. v. . [waxy heles, German.) 
To waddle ; to move 
The ſport Baſilius would ſhew to Zelmane, was 
the mounting of his hawk at a heron, which get- 
ting up on his wagging wings with pain, as though 
the air next to the earth were not fit for his great 
body to fly through, was now grown to diminiſh 
the fight of himſelf. Sidney. 
Why do you go nodding and waggling ſo, as if 
hip-ſhot? ſays the gooſe to her goſſeling. L'Eftr. 
Wa"coN. x. /. been, Saxon; waeghens, 
Dutch; vagn, Iſlandick.] 
1. A heavy carriage for burthens. 
The Hungarian tents were encloſed round with 
waggons, one Chained to another. | 
— Xnolles s Hiſtory of the Turks. 
| Wa fraught with utenſils of war. Milton. 
2. A chariot. Not in uſe. 
Now fair Phebus gan decline in haſte 


' The cover, of the wings of graſshoppers. Shakeſp. 

Wa"conaGe. 2. /. | from wagon.] Money 
paid for carriage in a wagon. Wh 

Wa'conNNER. . , [from wagon.] One 
who drives a wagon. _ 

By this, the northern r had ſet 
His ſevenfold team behind the ſtedfaſt ſtar, 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet, Spenſer. 

Gallop apace, you fiery-footed ſteeds, | 
Tow'rd Phœbus' manſion ! ſuch a waggoner 


As Phacton would whip you to the welt, Shakeſp. 


_—_— 


on your an- | 


| 


A*GGI1SH, adj. | from wag.] Knaviſhly} 


| 
Moore's Divine Dialogues. 


at the fide of a pond, ftill as any of them put | 


Dryden. | 
[from waggi/h.] In 


Wa"ccisnNess. 2. /. [from waggi/h.] | 


4 


om fide to fide. 


N 


| 


His weary taggen to the weſtern vale. Spenſer. 
Then tothe waggon the betakes, of EY 
And with her bears the witch. . Spenſer, 
O Proferpina, 1.2 
For the flowers now that frighted thou let'ſt fall 
From Dis's waggon. Shakeſpeare. | 


Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs; 


'WA'oTa: L,/. [motacilla, Lat. 


aveif, or weft. 
To 3 0 5 


WAI 

A waggoner took notice, the ere ki g of 

a Wheel, that it was the — „* wheel that 4 

| moſt noiſe. | L'Eftrange. 
The that curſe their ſtanding teams 

Would drowſy Druſus from his dreams. 

Dryder. 

A bird. 

N inſctuorth. 

Ward. [I ſuppoſe for «veighed.] Cruſhed. 

His horſe 2waid in the back, and ſhoulder ſhotten. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Ware. u. /. [wavium, waivium, law Lat. 

from wave.] Goods found, but claimed 

by no body; that of which every one 


waves the claim. Sometimes written 
[gualare, Italian.) To 


moan ; to lament ; to bewail. 
Wiſe men ne'er wall their preſent woes, 

But preſently prevent the ways to ti. Sate 

17. if my ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt? 
Or if no more her abſent lord ſhe wwails, 

| But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails ? Pere. 

To WAIL. v. n. To grieve audibly; to ex- 
preſs ſorrow. 

Tom ſhall make him weep and wail. S. 

I will wa and howl. ic. 1. Os 

WAIL. 3. /. Audible ſorrow. 
| | Around the woods 
She ſighs her ſong, which with her 4vail reſound. 
| ' 2 Thbemſon. 
WAILIN G. 2. , [from wail.] Lamenta- 
tion; moan; audible ſorrow. 

Other cries amongſt the Iriſh ſavour of the Scy- 
thian barbariſm; as the lamentations of their 
burials, with deſpairful outcries, and immoderate 
wailings. Spenſer on Ireland. 

The camp filled with lamentation and mourningy 
which would be increaſed by the weeping and wail 
ing of them which ſhould never ſee their brethren. 

Xnolles. 

Take up wailing for us, that our eyes may run 
down with tears. Fer. ix. 18. 

The wailings of a maiden I recite. Cay. 

Wa'rLFul. adj. [from wail and full. ] 
Sorrowful ; mournful. 

| Lay lime to tangle her deſires 
By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. Shak. 


Warn. . /. [contracted from wagon.] A 
carriage. 5 
There antient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary wain. | Spenſer. 
Yours be the harveſt ; tis the beggar's gain 
To glean the fallings of the loaded wvain. Dryden. 
Wa'lNAGE. u. /; [from awain.] A finding 
of carriages. . Ainſworth. 
WA'INROPE. #. . [wain and rope.] A 
large cord with which the load is tied on 
the waggon; cartrope. | 
Oxen and <wainrepes cannot hale them together. 
] W Shakeſpeare. 
Wa'rnscor. ./. [wage/chot, Dutch. ] The 
inner wooden covering of a wall. 
Some have the veins more varied and cham- 
bletted;z as oak, whereof wainſcot is made. Bacon. 
She never could part with plain wainſcot and 


* 


wake &'en 


— — —_ 


a 4. dl. £ 


3 


— 0 


| 


] 
, 


þ 


clean hangings. . Arbuthnot. 
A rat your utmoſt rage defies, 
That ſafe behind the <vainſcot lies. Sævift. 
Toe WAINScor. v. 4. [waegenſebotten, 


PDutch.] 


1. To line walls with boards. 
| Muſick ſoundeth better in chambers wainſcotted, 
than hanged. f Bacon, 


2. To line buildings with different mate- 
rials, 

It is moſt curiouſly lined, or wainſcotted, with a 
white teſtaceous cruſt, of the ſame ſubſtance and 


Grewe 


One 


| thickneſs with the tubuli marini. 
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FW talent. ** 1 279 Addiſok ye ena 
Wars 4 {tn \carpeatry. piece of 
Mg! two 1 8 long, 28. foot broad. 
966 | Bailey. 
Waist. g. . [g waſe, Welſh; from the verb 
 gavaſex, to preſs or bind. 1 f 


N 


1- The (malleſt part of the body; the part | 


below the ribs. 

The one ſeem'd woman to the <vaiſt, and fir, 
But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold, 
Voluminous and vaſt. 22 $ Paradiſe 2500 

She, as a veil, down to her lender wait 
Her unadorned golden treſſes wore 
Diſhevell'd. Milton's Paradiſe L 


They ſeiz'd, and with entangling folds embrac* d, | 


His neck twice compaliidgy and twice his vv. 
Denham. 
St ſtays conſtrain her lender wait. Cay. 
2. The middle deck; or floor, of a ſhip. 
Sheets of water from the clouds are ſent, 
Which hiffing through the planks, the flames pre- 


vent, 
And ſtop the bery peſt : four ſhips cond 
Burn to the waif, and for the fleet atone, Dryd.. 
Wa"18TCOAT. u. |. [waift and coat.] An 
inner coat; a coat cloſe to the body. 
Selby leaned out of the coach to ſhew his laced 
waiſtcoat. Richardſon. 
To WIT. v. 4. [wachten, Dutch.] - 


1. To expect; to ſtay for. 
Bid them prepare within; 
I am to blame to be thus waited for. Shakeſpeare. | 


, 


Aw'd with theſe words, in camps they fill abide, | 


And wait with longing looks their promis'd guide. 
Dryden. 
Such courage did the antient heroes ſhew, * 
Who, when they 7240 prevent, would wait the 
blow. Dryden. 
2. To attend; to accompany with ſubmiſ- 
ſion or ref; pect. 


He choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral. Dryden. 


3. To attend as a conſequence of ſomething- 
Such doom 
Waits luxury, and lawle is care of gain. Philips. 
Remorſe and heavineſs of heart ſh ill evair thee, 
And everlaſting anguiſh be thy portion. Rawe. 
4. To watch as an enemy, 
He is waited for of the ſword. 
To WAIT. v. u. 


1. To expect; to ſtay in expectation. 
All the days of my appointed time will I evair 
till my change come. Feb, xiv. 14. 
He never ſuffered any body to wait that came 
to ſpeak with him, though upon a mere viſit. Fell. 

The poultry ſtand 

Maiting upon her charitable hand. 
1 know, if 1 am depriv'd of you, I die: 
But oh! 1 die if I wait longer for you. A. Philips. 


2. To pay ſervile or ſubmiſſive attendance : 
with on before the ſubject. 


Though Syrinx your Pan's miſtreſs were, 
Yet Syrinx well might vait on her. Milt. Arcades. 
One morning vaiting on him at Cauſham, ſmil- 
ing upon me, he ſaid, he could tell me ſome news 
of myſelf. Denham. 
Fortune and victory he did purſue, 
To bring them, as his ſlaves, to evait on you. Dryd. 
A parcel of ſoldiers robbed a farmer of his poul- 
try, and then made him wait at table. Sw ift. 
We can now not only converſe with, but gladiy 
attend and wart upon, the pooreſt kind of people. 
Lau. 


Job, xv. 22. 


Gay. 


. To attend : with on. 


remonůy⸗ 
The dinner is on the table; my father tefires 
our worſhip's Company. 


wel will wait en him. Shais Merry W. of Wind. 


* 


A phraſe of ce- | 


decline, perſecution ? 
With Vulcan's rage the ri 


conf, 
And near our palace rolls the 27 7 
Haſte, my dear father, tis no time to N ON 


ff 


And load 1 my ſhoulders with a willing freight. Dry. 
5. To ſtay by reaſon of ſome Ages. 
6. To look watchfully. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him, . 
whom you ſpeak, with your eyes as hs Jeſuits give 
it in precept. Bacon. 

7. To lie in ambuſh as an enemy. 

Such ambuſh evaited to intercept thy way. Mitt. 


8. To follow as a confequence. 

It will import thoſe men, who dwex careleſs, to 
enter into ſerious conſultation how they may avert 
that ruin, which walt: on ſuch a ſupine temper. 

Decay of Piety. 
WAIT. 3. / Ambuſh; infidious and fecret 
attempts, It 1s commonly uſed in theſe 


phraſes, #0 lay avait, and 10 lie in wait. 
If he hurl at him by laying of wait, that he die, 
he that ſmote him ſhall be put to death. 
Numb. xxxv. 20. 
As a lion ſhall lie in avait for them. Ecclus. 
Why ſat'ſt thou like an enemy in wait? Milt. 


Wa'tTER. 2. . [from wait.] An attend- 

ant; one who attends for the accommo- 

dation of others. 

Let the drawers be ready with wine and freſh 
slaſſes; 


Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues 
mult be tied. 
The leaſt tart or pie, 

By any waiter there ſtolen and ſet by. Biſhop Corbet. 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all the 

waiters Where you drink. Tatler. 
The vaiters ſtand in ranks; the yeomen cry, 

Make room, as if a duke were paſſing by. Swift. 


WaA'ITING gentlexvoman. nz. /. | from 
WAITINOG maid. await] 
WAITING Woman. upper ſervant, 


who attends on a lady in her chamber. 
He made me mal 
To talk ſo like a walting gentitqviman, 


| 


, 


— 


Flibbectigibbet, prince of mopping and mowing, | 
ſince poſſeſſes chambermaids and ewait.ng women. 
Shakeſpeare's ag Lear. 
All the little lime twigs laid 
By Machiavel, the waiting maid. Cowley. 
The waiting-woman might be converſant in ro- 
mances. Swift. 
The waiting-maid hou to ingratiate herſelf. 
Swift. 
To WAKE. v. u. ue Gothic; ; pacian, 


Saxon; waecken, Dutch. 


All night me watch' d, ne once a- down would lay 
Her dainty limbs in her fad dreriment, 
But praying {till did ale, and waking did lament. 
Spenſer. 
The father wwaketh for the daughter, and the care 
for her taketh away ſleep. 2 75 xii, 9. 
Thou holdeſt mine eyes waking. Pf. lxxvii. 4. 
I cannot think any time, waking or ſleeping, 
without being ſenſible of it. Locke. 
Though wiſdom evakes, ſuſpicion ſleeps. Milton. 


2. To be rouſed from ſleep. 
Each tree ſtirr'd appetite, waereat I avaR* d. Mite 
. To ceaſe to ſleep. 


The ſiſters awakea from dreams, which flattered 
them with more comfort than their waking would 
conſent to, Sidney. 

Come, thou powerful God, 

And thy leaden charming rod, 

Dipt in the Lethean lake, 

O'er his watchful temples ſhake, 


Left he ſhould lep, and never * Denban. 


4 


| 7h Wax 


Ben Jonſon : Tavern Academy, * 


An] 


Of guns, and drums, and wounds. Sat. Hen. IV. 


1. To watch; not to ſleep. 1 
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. The } dgin ſe bank or 
- And ths 35 laſt aflizes ke 2 — fag 
ſleep. Dod. 


For thoſe who wake, and thoſe who 
3! DN to be excited. 
Milton. 


tle airs to fan the earth now tat d. % 
. Saxon 3 Lamang 


. V. 4. 
Dutch. 
1. To rode flom ſleep; 4 EE 
b Wade Hue each other, and 1 ſtood and heard 
Em. ' 
| Shock, who thought ſhe flept too lo long, 
Leay' up and ad his miſtreſs with bis tongue, 
Pope, 
2. To excite ;, to put in motion or action. 
- Prepare * 3 ale up the mighty men, let ther 
come ups Joel, i Iii. 
; Thine, like Arkhion's hand, had <wwat'd 
| And from deſtruction call'd the riſing town ; 
ow . he dern ſo faſt as thou oe build. 


Prior. 


W 


Sha le pcart. 


. What you ve ſaid 
* wald a thought in me which may be lucky. 
| Rave, 
To wale the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 2 


To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart. 
88 Prelegne to Cato. 


3- 'To bring to. life again, as if from 2 
lleep of death. | 


+ To ſecond life 
nab d, in the renovation of the juſt, 


Wak z. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


| The; foalt e the-deitation' of dhe 


gy Peat © formerly kept by watching all 
night. 
| 4.5 8 full of flawnes, Ginnie paſſe not for 
lee 
Teo row „ father his 1 will keepe. 
Tuſſer, 
The droiling peaſant ſcarce thinks there is any 
world beyond his village, nor gaiety beyond that of 
a wakes Government of the Tongue, 
Putting all the Grecian actors down, 
And winning at the <vake their parſley crown. Dry, 
Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake, 
And have exceſſive doings at their awake. 


King's dt of Cooley. 
2. „ Vide: ; 


Milter, 


fate of forbearing ſleep. 
Their merry <vakes and paſtimes keep: 
Milten, 
ſleeping ; vigilant. 
Why doſt thou ſhake thy leaden ſceptre ? "| 
Thy downy finger; dwell upon their eyes, 
Thy Ale terrors, and affrighting dreams, 
The day r. the pleaſure of the night. Dry. 
Other perfumes are fit to be uſed in burning 
2. Forbearance of ſleep. 
ſleep. 


By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 
What hath night to do with ſleep ? 
Before her gate high God did ſweat ordain, 
Beſtow thy poppy upon wakeful woe, 
Shut 1 in their tears, ſhut out their miſeries. Craſs, 
Have now their full reward. Denhbam's Sep by. 
WA KEFULNESS. #. /+ {from avakeful.] 
agues, conſumptions, and too much wwakefulneſs. 
To Wax EN. ven. [from ate. ] To wake; 
Early Turnus tab' ning with the light, 


D 4 
To 


The wood-nymphs deckt with daiſies trim 
Wa'krEFUL. adj, [wake and fil.] Not 
And wakeful watches, ever to abide, Sperſere 
Sickneſs and ſorrow, whoſe pale lids ne'er know 
All thy fears, 
Diſſembling ſleep, but aue with the fright, 
1. Want of ſleep. 
Bacon s Natural Hiſiv'y. 
to ceaſe from ſleep; to be rouſed from 
| All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight, D 
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Fo Wa'kt N. vie. 80 ; 
' TH 58 * 27 i 
was waken'd with the na wi HH 
And ſaw the, beaft ſo ſmall ; 


"8 I, 

# * 

le, 1 
— 


1. To roule from les. 
What 8 this, quoth 8 that gives ſo 8 l Oy 


* 4+ 


That wakens men withal ? 


We make no longer ay 3 80, walen Eve. Milt. 


2. To excite to action. '4; | 
Then Homer's and Tyrtzus* martial muſe 
abend the world; and ſounded loud alarms. 
FL ITISTS ©» Roſcommon. 
3. To produce; t excite, - ; 
They introduce +5 
Their ſacred ſong, and wakes raptures high. Milt. 


plant. p oel, 8e N ay" 

WALE. ts . pe * Axon, A web. 
riſing part in the ſurface of cloth. 

ToWalk, . 3. [walen, German; pealcan, 
Saxon, to roll. ] e $4 


1. To move by. leifurely ſteps, ſo that one 


* foot is ſet down before-the other is taken |, 


i on we en h deb tay Ger diy | 


compoſedly. | : Ms 
The ſelf-ſame ſun 
At once doth flow and ſwiftly run. 
Swiftly his daily journey he goes, 
But treads his annual with a ſtatelier pace, 
And does three hundred rounds encloſe 


Within one yearly circle's ſpace. 


1 


14 * 


Thus with a double courſe, in the ſame ſphere, | | 


He runs the day and walks the year. Coley, 


2. It is uſed in the ceremonious language 


of invitation, for come or go. 
Sir, cual in.— a 
— had rather wall here, I thank you, 
3. To move for exerciſe or amuſement. 


What mean you, Ceſar? think you to talk 


forth ? Shak:ſpeare, 
Theſe bow'rs as wide ag we need walk. Milton. 


4. To move the ſlowelt pace; not to trot, 

gallop, or amble. Applied to a horſe. 
5. To appear as a ſpectre. 

The ſpirits of the dead 

May valk again; if ſuch things be, thy mother 

Appear'd to me laſt night. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


It then draws near the ſeaſon 
Wherein the ſpirit is wont to walk. Shak. Hamlet. 


There were wvalking ſpirits of the houle of York, | 


as well in Ireland as in England. Davies Ireland. 
Some fay no evil thing that walks by night, 
In fog, or fire, by lake, or mooriſh fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt ' 
That breaks his magick chains at curfew time, 
No goblin, or ſwart fairy of the mine, ; 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity® Milton. 
In vain the cock has ſummon d ſprights away, 
She wvai%s at noon, and blaſts the bloom of day. 
+ . 's | X Young. 
6. To act on any occaſion, b bo. 
Do you think I'd wall in any plot, 
Where madam Sempronia ſhould take place of me, 
And F ulvia come i th' rear? Ben Jonſan. 
7. To be in motion. Applied to a cla- 
norous or abuſive female tongue; and 


is ſtill in low language retained, 
As ſhe went, her tongue did .lt 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile deſpight; 
Provoking him by her outrageous talk. Spenſer. 
8. To act in len,, L REn s 
When was it the laſt zvall'd Fm, © 
l have ſeen her riſe from her bed, unlock 
her cloſet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon te- 
real it, and return to bed ; yet all this while in a 
moſt faſt ſleep... 
9. To range; to be ſtirrin g. 
x Affairs that ll, 
s they ay ſpirits do at midnight, have 
2 them a wilder nature than the buſineſs... Th 


Spenſer. | 
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Shake. | 


7 


4 


s. Walk is the ſloweſt or leaft raiſed pace, 


Shakeſpeare's Macheth, | 


= gy N by * Sbateſp. Henry VIII, 


Walk. v. % [from the verb] | 


Whoſe glorious aſpect ſeal'd our new- born king, 


10, To move of; to depart, 


When he comes forth; he will make thetr cows | 


; ah Farrans to 0alt, if he doth no other harm to 
AS IR." AT 4 4 : 


their perſons. | 4 a ENT ONE - Spenſer, 
11. To act in any ar manner. 
Do juſtly, love mercy; and alk humbly, with 
od +:  Micab. þ 


TU love with fear the only God, and waa. 

As in his preſence, * Milton. 
„n Et es) + 
The Lord hath bleſſed thee 3 he knoweth thy 
walking through this wilderneſs. Deut. its 7. 
To Walk, v. a. 1 Sf 7 w#5; 
1. To paſs through, , 1 
I do not without danger awalk theſe ſtreets. Shak. : 
No rich or noble knave f | 

Shall zvalk the world in credit to his grave. Pope. 
2. To lead out, for the ſake of air or ex- 
' ercue : as, he walked his horſe in the | 
meadow. . e 
1. Act of walking for air or exerciſe, | 
Not wall by moonlight, without thee, is ſweet. | 


PO NU ON Laces | 
| r her ſide | 
Ta watch her walks, his hundred eyes applied, Dryd. | 
Philander uſed to take a wall in a neighbouring l 
wood, E? N DEL Addiſon. 
I long to renew our old intercourſe, our morn- 
ing conferences, and our evening <valks, , Pope. 


: 
% 
3 
. 


2, Gait; ſtep ; manner of moving. 5 


Morpheus, of all his numerous train, expreſs'd 
The ſhape of man, and imitated beſt ; | 
The walk, the words, the geſture could ſupply, 
The habit mimick, and the mien belie. Dryden. 
3. A length of ſpace, or circuit, through | 
which one walks. * 
He uſually from hence to th' palace gate 
Makes it his wall. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
- She would never miſs one day | 
A wall ſo fine, a fight ſo gay. 
4. An avenue ſet with trees. 
He hath left you all his wall, | 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On that fide the Tiber. Sbhakeſp."Fulius Ceſar. | 
Goodlieſt trees planted with walls and bow'rs. 
| | Milton. 


5. Way ; road; range; place of wander- 


— 7 


Prior. 


Ing. 

. 7 he mountains are his walds, who wand'ring feeds 
On ſlowly-ſpringing herbs. Sandys's Parapbraſe. 

If that way be your wall, you have not far. Milt. 
Set women in his eye, and in his wall, 
Among daughters of men the faireſt found. Milt. 
Our ſguls, for want of that acquaintance here, 
May wander in the ſtarry walks above, Dryden. 

That bright companion of the ſun, 


And now a round of greater years begun, 
New influence from his walls or light did bring. 
N Dryden. 


ERS | 
6. Region; ſpace." | p 
; "Wanting an ampler-Tphere to expatiate in, he 
| opened a boundleſs 2valk for his imagination. Pope. 
bey ate to be cautiouſly ſtudied by thoſe who 
— 5 of treading the great wall of jen 


* EKeynol 
7. [turbo, Latin.] A ſiſh. 


J 


. Ainſworth, 1 


or going, of a: horſe, In a walt, a horſe 
lifts two legs of a ſide, one after the 
other, beginning with the. hind leg firſt; 
as ſuppoſe that he leads with the legs 
on his right ſide, then he lifts his far 
- hind foot firſt; and in the time that he 
is ſetting it down, which in a ſtep is al- 
ways ſhort of the tread: of his fore foot 
upon the ſame fide, he lifts his far fore 
| foot, and ſets it down before his near 
foot, and juſt as he lifts up his near hind | 


ds ed 
: 

&a 3 

, * 


WATKIN STATT. 3. A ſtick which a. 


WALL. 3. [wal, 


2. To defend by walls. 


Ss * 
- 
Y 4 * * 
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/ foot, and ſets it down again juſt ef. 


of his near fore foot, and juſt as he it 
ſetting it down, he-lifts his near fore 
+ an& ſets it dowtr juſt before his far fo 
foot. Fiearrier's Dia. 
WALK EA. . /. [from walk.) One that 
walks. . | SALAS 
I ride and walk, and am reputed the beſt ca /ter 
in this tow. Swift to Gay, 
May no ſuch vicious ewalkers crowd the * | 
8 1 F 4 , ay. 


man holds to ſupport him in walking. 

The club which a man of an ordinary ze coun. 

not lift, was but a wet for Hercules. Clan 

elſh'; vallum, La 

pall, Saxon; walle, Dutch.] 

1. A ſeries of brick or ſtone, or other ma- 
terials, carried upwards, and cemented 
with mortar; the fide of a building. 


Poor Tom that cats the wa//-newr and the wa- 
ter- neut. 2 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Where though I mourn my matchleſs lots alone, 
And none between my weakneſs judge and me; 
Vet ev'n theſe gentle alli allow my moan, 
Whoſe doleful echoes with my plaints agree. Wotton, 
Part riſe in cryſtal wall or ridge direct. Miltan. 


2. Fortification ; works built for defence. 
| ra this ſenſe it is commonly uſed plural 94 
y 


With love's light wings did I o'erperch theſe, | 


tall; | > 
For ſtony limits cannot hold out love. Shakeſpeare. 
* General, the walli are thine: 
Witneſs the world, that I create thee here f 
My lord and maſter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


A prey | 

To that proud city, whoſe high walls thou ſaw'ſt 
Left in confuſion. _. Milton” s'Paradife Lo.. 
I ruſh undaunted to defend the alls. Dryden. 


3. To take the wall. To take the upper 
place; not to give place, £ 
I will take the wall of any man er maid of Mon- 
tague s. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


From reaſon far his tranſports rove: | 
And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the cvall of Jove. Prior, 


To WALL. v. a. [from the noun. ] | * 


1. To incloſe with walls. | Feds 
There bought a piece of ground, which, Birſ; 
eall'd res 
From the bull's hide, they firſt inclos d and 20d. 
? 


The walled towns do worlæ my greater woe: 
The foreſt wide is fitter to reſound . 
The hollow echo of my careful cries. S 1. 
His council adviſed him to make himſelf maſtee 
of ſome good walled town, - Bacin's Henry VII. 
The Spaniards cat themſelves continually inte 
roundels, their ſtrongeſt ſhips <oa/ling in the reſt, 
| 1 Bacon War wvith Spain. 
The terror of his name, that walls us in 


From danger. Denbam's Sopby. 
Wallckzz'rER. 2. /. ¶ picus martius, Lat. 
bi: . Ainſavart 


ALLE T. 2. /, [peallan,,to travel, Sax,] 
. A bag in Which the neceſſaries of a 
traveller are put; a knapſa ck. 

Having entered into a long gallery, he laid down 
his <oa/let; and ſpread his carpet, in order to tepoſt 
himſelf upon it. a  » Addiſon, 

2. Any thing protuberant and ſwagging. 
| Who would believe, that there were mauntaineer 
Dewlapt like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging a 


Wallets of fleſh? Sbakelpeare. 
3 O | ” , g A L L - 


When once the poet's honour ceaſes,  . 
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e K. 35255 {from wall and ede 8 


eyes. the. | Y . | | 
| Wa LLAY}Ds adj. | ee 
* fin wh 
- wouldft 
This} vin Tn poor ot py 5 
NN 1. /."þ 5 Than 
A Tpecies of noch-! ild Wer. | 


Wax nue Fruit to be 
pened muſt be planted mY a wall. 


* den plants thers cannot be |. 
a worſe enemy than / nails. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
To Wa" LLOP. v. 4. [pealan, to boik, Sax. 
To boi. 


Walxrousz. cimex, Lat.] An in- 
a 1 2. b.\ 


3 a 


min 


Te WALLOW. v. 4. kaltes, Go- | 


1. Rand move -avily and clomfliy. 


Part, huge of bulk 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt che ocean. Milton a Paradiſe Loft. 
2. To roll himſelf in mire, or any ching 
| i 


ſelf in 


vi. 


AC. hos with fake] h, and e 
aſhes. 
Dead bodies; in alk places of the c Wa 
n their on blood. Knolls Hip. of of the Turks. 
— boar was wallowing in the water, when a 
horſe was” going to drink.” | 
3. To live in any ſtate of filth 


God ſees à man ci in his native impu- 
rity, delivered over as an ute captive to ſin, 
polluted with ita guilt, and enſlaved by its power; 
and. in this moſt loathſome condition fixes upon 
him as an object of his diſtinguiſhing mercy. South. 


Wa'LLow. #./: [from the verh.] A kind 
of. a e 
One af «al the toſs, and one the French new 


B We not ts, his cravat that defign'd „Dad. 
A Toy n. /. [adiantum album, Lat.] 


Ainſworth, 
WaA'LLWORT. 2. /. 


$ VICE. 


fe [ebulum, Latin.) A 
plant, the ſame with qo ory or 
danewort. 

Wa'lnyT. . /. (pa hayes, Saxon; nux 
Jjuglans, Latin. ] The characters are, it 

male flowers, or katkins, which 
are produced at remote diſtances from 


the fruit on the ſame. tree; the outer 


cover of the fruitis very thick and green, | | 


under which 1s a rou h hard ſhell, in 
which the fruit is incloſed, farroanded | 


with a thin ſkin: the kernel is deeply | 
divided into four lobes ; and the leaves | 


of the tree are pinnated or winged. The 
ſpecies are, 1. The common walnut. 
2. The large French walnut. 3. The 
thin-ſhelled walnut. 4. The double wal- 
nut. 5. The late ripe walnut, 6. The 
n n 17e dla 
nut. 8 n 

nut, with a long furrowed fruit. g. The 
way” of or white. Virginian walnut. 
10. T 


anal hickery, or white Vi 
nian walnut. > 


"Tis « cochit or a wane 4 


Help to fearch my houſe this one timez 


the Sb 
* of rew: 


find not what I ſeek, let them ſay of me, as jealous 


=4 Ford, that fearcherh a bollow vonjni y For his 


— Shakeſp 


"woods have the w ſmooth, 2 


| 


1 


8. 3 


_— 


— 


L'E r any ce 


Tan. ung . . 


n 
- 
— 


| + 
| 


n 


, 
| 


1 


r | al 
Mile 15 


2 


Par | 


Wa'tthow. #./ 


Way 


Wan, for qwon, 


WAND. * —— Daniſh.] 
1. A ſmall ſti 


2. Any dal of authority; or uſe. 


_ 


| leave to wander. 


© Iv 


+." Tho eee 1 


eis 


Duck] 
To roll — 


Vt is 
uſed of the ſtot TE F 


ow” 
| t man Jelibe ede 
et © wing Roni, 1 e's mind. 
3 A ange. 
, ad). N Salon. p 
Weil i, 9 ag wich ff 
_ * view his 7 pale wad Wants 8 
Who wot in flowers be fretheſt youth, ws chat 
_—P the. js Bark af "ON 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften An 
Let witchcraft join with — 
why pale aps err 
r'ythee, why fo pale? | 
Will, when 1555 


Rc 


eſs ;: NP. 


: 4 Fe 1 


a ww WP 
4 


A 


ng, well can ty mY . 
Looking. ill prevail ? b $, 15 
Their courſe through thickeſt conſtellations hel 


n their bane; the blaſted ſtars look d wan. 


Ho chang'd from bim, | 
Companion of my arms ! * N e how dim, 


How faded all thy 
Ge oi old reterite of TX 
And ns. with which th' Eubzan young man 


Swift Atalanta, when oy craft an. 
| penſer 

Th report of his great acts that 8 ran, 
In that moſt famous field he with the emperor wan. 


Drayton. 

He wan the king. with. ſecrecy and diligence ; 
but chiefly ee he was his old ſervaut i in his leſs 
fortunes. J 


4 


gs 6 hug 

a me certaſn wages. 
S Shak 

"of wand if you fhike the fr, 

quicker you ſtrike i it, the louder | 


The ſkilful tepherd ped 


With a why 


the ſharper 

ſound it giveth. 

_ His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt 
Of ſome great admiral, woah but a w0@5d. Milton. | 


A child runs away | with good ſmart | 
blows. of a wand on his — of 


. 9 


L. 
dn, weakly, | 


0 
| 


a | 


| Bacon. | | 


* 
— B ER 
9 1 


They ravel more. 


by 


n e 10 Per 


; yd, 
"He brings him to ts 45 An in Cr before 
ap br gs Mis 595 in WHERE eto 
pl | | G n des | | :, 0 and even af der chat 


| 06? wil fie cb 118 & gie iÞ 

U NDER . 4. To travel ove 

out a certain cu⁰f,,Alet 55 

Rin ; The nethet foot A 96 Y 
Nr Yue: 

6 ring pany a furs en 


Thoſe few eſca 
will at 3. 85 8 


1 
* R *% 7 
12.3 : 


Finite and MEN 
Font ring that OE: o'r Par, Li 
See harneſv'd deſert the ſony town, 
And wander road unſtable, nat their own, 


1 abs . , Lum au. } 


* my peace will I g6 far, 
wanderers that ſtill do 
But make My . ſuch . 


Here in m d 
He here to hes eien fs Ae 


By enticement, gives his daneful Millan. 
The whole 1 is a race of de er 


. as are wander by ; und at the ſame time 
able of lands or offices. Hes. 


__ all pla 
nl lc ſneapabe of do fe 
From baud ro cars and now from ears to eyes.” 


omega wor cia! 0D @ Pope, 
Wa- gs PK [from dr. 


1. Uncertain peregrination. nt 

He aſks the god, what j new a intel bane 
Should end his wwand'rin *, . toils qe ? 
0 11 ie 


ads oi r Adiiſon. 
2. Aberration; miſtaken way. 


I any mans eagerneſs of glory hat made him 


6. 
Rover; 


5 


81 


o would have cried 
for an unkind word. Locke on Education. 


Though he had both ſpurs and <vand, they ſeem- 


ed rather marks of ſovereignty, than inſtruments | 


of puniſhment.- Sidney. 
He held before his decent ſteps a flyer "x 


3. A charming roll. 
Nay, lady, ſit; if 1 but wave this AVE] | 
Your nerves are all chain'd vp in alabaſter, Milt. 
Picus bore a buckler in his hands © 
His other wav'd a long divining evand; | Dryden. 
To Wa"NDER. v. . {panbjuan, Saxon; 
awandelen, Dutch. ] : 
1. To rove; to ramble here and thare þ to 
go without any certain courſe; It "has 


ways a ſenſe either evil or light, and 


bar orts eit idleneſs, vitiot ſs, or 
 milery. 
i no will t e ee 
60 e hgh 


And p and doun to view gele- Se. 

"The old duke is baniſbed ; four loving lords have 
put themſelves into exile with bim, whoſe revenues 
enrich the new d n he gives them good | 


Then e f 
A * like an angel, with blade hair. 6% 


* e he ſhriek dane Sew hat, 


.. . rw 


k Go, 
+ * : 
3 % 


To WAN. v. , [paitizn; 


overſee the way to it, let him ww recover his wan- 

derings. Vas 07 on ; 19901 Dicay of Pig. 
3. Incertaiuty; want of being fixed. 

A remedy for this ae of thoughts 

would do great Kerrice the ſtudious, © Locke, 

When a right knowledge of ourſelves entets into 

our minds, it makes as great a change in all * 
thoughts and apprehenſions, as whe | we au 


from the wwanderings of a dream. c 
gov 8, 
Saxon! anne 


I To grow leſs; to Ae Aurel to 
to was, 


— 


the moon: 


The huſtbandman, in ſowing ng dae upon 
bert reaſon obſerves the hag 


ett rt 


rele 


hb „ „„ —— way — 
od 4 
* - 
4 9 


| My eee dere Henry's rp enn. wr 
| WL any re {carl | 25. 
| To ther all; and in 
A ; 4 
eee eee mobi⸗ 
watch w ne enemies 
re 1 * Richard III. 
p Nothing a f; Lag 9 


ge pie AY 


— 


— 


& 


* 


NY 


v Peereſs ofthe RT. 


| 1 0 ; the Ghee, | 
Wks We all before it "whos ty of thoſe oſe 


1. Decreaſe 9 1 . er peees che 

-46 The The Fe ry . n is thought | imitation of human life. 0 e 
„Ae —— 6 Nor all 1 e thi work tov” en 

i are brought For = Bacon. Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. * 

This is falr inch t's =_ — _ Though England is not wnbring in a learned no- 

For in 2ötelsgere Weiten, 2 * 8 bility, yet unhiypy circutaftances edfifiried” me 

n Tie eee, t A narrow chvices © 173 

Whatever fortune, good 


When mortals ſay, he 's.in her-wapee Sevifb. 
hk — 


of bad; betide 1 
2. Decline; diminution 


No time ſhall find me wanting to my tru 


Granivorous animals have a long — 15 c 


58. © Paſeneſs; eum, which in ute bf 
N N Fe ee. 
Yo WanT. V. G. pan, Saxon, W. CY Want . 4. ot bit mne Rom ads M 
1. To be without ſomething 4 or neceſſary. 1 ; 

Want no money, Sir okay — 18 46 we Danginh= 


By thee een tests ah und — — 
Parents ſhould diſtinguiſh between the 4varity of 


A man to whom God hath giteweinbes,” that 
fancy, and thoſe of nature. Locke. 


he wanterb nothing for his foul: of R 


W 
| * 0 D N K L bag \ 


which , Religion will — without enemies, * — 
3 9 I hay church is - enemies wanting in endeavours: to expoſe it to 
w *. Je aw teeth. Ainfevorth. tha conterwpt'of mankind. ” Rogers's Sermons. 
Ae. nf. J Several are againſt his ſevere uſage of you, and 
Wa'nned: ae faq ues] Turned mee would be glad of an occaſion to convince the reſt of 
and faint-C0 loured. their error, if you will fe be Wanting to . 
1; it not monſtrous that this plaer hen. . 
But in a fictig in a dream. of paſſion, 27 3. To be miſſed ; to by vor kd. 
Could force bis tout fo to his ow n toncet X , 4 Twelve, Wa r - one, 
That, from her working, all his viſage ge u brethren: I alone red. d. gh 18 


— 5 


— 


0 N | | ah 
Fa, 
A 1 n 
1 


Ad 


| 1 i bn 4 | N n 
l x 8 bo fs, | lten, 7 55 — 1 
| N — os 0 * 1 1 1 7 
1 ere they fall aſleep. Dryden. : | beet and 2 5 — 3 In 2 bee. eee 
trade ever d wu and ware 2 Vee ea . eee. 
1 * * in arts of luxury 
bur us lese Man tels TOs | 1 5 Reſon 
eee vw bee s, "tl . Shor e a nee e | 8 cklome 3. ploy ale . 20 0d "any 


We 


a wild a 


Now eee * 


Fetching mad bounds.  Shakeſp, Merch. * Penie 


| we follow my diſgrace, 0 
bend hes fleck and wanton 


1 in every 922 


25 drives [Pap from field to 1 5 
ow'rs do fade, an wanton | | 
o Way ward winter reckoning Nas Raleigh, 
4. Looks ; > unreſtrained. 9 $2 bh 4 
How does your tongue mi 22 
5. Quick and irregular. of moon. 


She as a yeil down to the Nender waiſt : 
Her unadorned golden treſſeg ware, 
- Diſhevell'a, but in wwerton > "OW — 
As the vine curls her tendrils, , ese 


Luxuriant ; ſuperfluous, - 


* 


. 
= "Ip 


What we by 7 lop overgroven, n 


6, 


decide, 
Milton. 
dreſs... 


One AlN, 175 with xvanton growth. 
een. richly gay in, gems and mene. 
7. Not vor regular; turned forraitouſly. 0. 

t mates in the <panton green, 


Phe quain 
r want of tread, pagan, your ri Files 
a” N TON. . 1. fe - 26 


Kreth, yet God giveth hir N ta gn 
of. Eckl. vl. 2. 
Smells do moſt of them E names, Locke. 


2. To be defective in ſomething. 301 

Nor can this be, SIE 
But by fulfilling that which thou d want, 
Obedience to the laws Milton. 


J. To fall ſhort of; not to contain. 
Nor think, though, men were none, 
That ny n would, en ne” roant 
pralle. ie 8045 
4. To be without ; not to habe. 
| By deſcending rede thrones * nil 
Thoſe happy places thou haſt deign'd 
To want, and honour theſe, Milt. 3 Loft. 


How loth I am to have recourſe to rites. 
So full of 8 that I once rejoice 


Iwan the uſe of fight. , Dryden and and Le 22 


The unhappy never avant gem ien. Rich. 


Unten rec great unreal wants th-feign; | 


fing truths here m the vain, 8 
_ REvy'n to brute beaſts his righteous care exten 
** hee, * n e ee 
E. 
. Defclbncy; 


This proceeded not from 1 avant df Low: 
=_ dut of ſudgment. 
ne objection to Civita Vecchia a, that the air 
is not whotefome :- n N from wint of 
inhabitants. Addiſon. 
The blood flows — the veſſels; by the ex- 
ceſs of the force of the heart above the incumbent 
preſſure, which in fat people is exceſſive; and as 
cant of a que quantity of motion of the fluids in- 
creaſeth fat, the diſeaſe" is the cauſe of itſelf, - . 
,  Arbuthnot en Aliments. 
. Wakts of all kinds are made to frame a plea, 
One learns to liſp, another not to ſee, Young. 


3. The fate of not having. 4 


5. To need; to have | of; to lack. „en dal as 207 rafas te Sep of we, 
It hath aal a great rregularity in out 2855 tor want of a generous diſdaln of this world. P * 
dar, and wants to be refc „ and the equinox to 4s Poverty: 4 in nce. 
be rightly comꝑuted. 31 9 2191 N01 Holder. Notbing i is ſo - hard for thoſe who ets if 
Thoſe © very 125 N e Bader i p ' riches, as to conceive wow others can be 2 
ſtreams r ure, . L 
Ad war's colin breeze ede fan then raging || 5. [pand, eee ; A Nele. 3808 14 
ads 2npe v% 1 A kind bf hare 2 mbling a 155 t 
| Se , who Teas all hows 4 intuitively, e Hioylyn. 
— helps ; be neither jy in. "ed of fork, WAN TON. adj. "Tri word! is 25 
6. To with : to ys * vhat K . | ; Minſpew from want. e. a. a or 
Down 1 —— long 0 Ad ring f True d { 5 Woman that wants 2. . his 
Wanting the manage of unrul — || etymology; however od Jenn, dies 
M What wants my ſon ?. or know ; -adopts. Ar ' $#11ner, who had more KEnte- 
y fon thou art, and I muſt call 9 nes, cannot KA, oab! At; bur 
Men who want to get . 1 . | offers pothing iter. ] rr on da 
ſeldom ſeruple che wan o I 0chely 1. Laſcivious gy libidinous 3: l 
To Want . F icbardſon's 9 þ * Mfg _ Wy as 55.3 2.414 — A 
I 0be inipr * A x 4 ; 7 none RE 
not to wanted ; toe opetly. abſenc; { * Lafcivious, cwanimy; more than we Chong 
Vor did there uthctent quantity. A man of thy profeſſion. Shane, Fey 1. 
want cornicò or free. Ine. by Emtic'd to do him wanton rites. Milton: || 
| | 


12 laſcivious perſon; a weft, 3 


o lip 5 wane in u beruft Sch, 
1 * 2 ſuppoſe her chaſte. en s Othellos 


An old cnantan will be doating upon women 
. when he Gait farce ſee without ſpectacles. , 
South"s Sermons, 
2. A trifler ; an inſignificant flutterer. 
Shall beardleſt boy, 
. * cocker'd; filken wanton, brave your Kea, *. 
_—_— the we with colours idly 
And nd no check? Shak eare's Ki Naber 
Piaſt with your beſt pork FR ; 
1 am afraid you make a wanton . 
£3 * Shakeſpeare's 
5 A word of lüge endear weit TY 
-- \ 1 Peace, my wantem z he will do 
| More than you can aim unto, Ben 
To Wax rok. v, u. gs _ noun} * 
1. To play — * * 
die ffom his eee * 
* 3 s and valljes vent 


to Y. ightly da ; 70 
And in his e n e 


8 NON Privrs 
0 F play. Jn.0 apa it may 


{47 <6: 


AL OR Rs « bin palin th 15 Vie F 12 Hi - ff * 
-Speale things f Keen möcht Char ts. lte. 
nalin b OAT. — 285 for 
| adi . and d — . 
ee ion. 
[2 ue ee Tae ee re 1 
| Mont at Yo ting, | 
E; <1 i Poe oo ng pag 
oÞ d move nimbly and irregular 


A'S TON LY," ago; [from anten, 


2 
x 8 Lhe 
* 94 ga) L609 7.77 | 


. tively z 
F 5 00 what ſundry-eyre her wondered ſelf ſhe 
A5 58 i inilles the-ſhore, as wantonly f he lang. + 


1 Draytan. 
| j Thou doſt but try bow far I can forbear, N 


Nor art chat monſter which thou would oppen : 
N 302 f But 


I pardon nothing Nel to dart IR 
dif NTON N £88. 1. . | from wanton 

. Laſciviouſneſs; lechery. 
LY The ſpirit of wantenneſs is tear d out af hv. 


do 


e. 

Bald and zoats ble aþilte 3 but neither the vio- 
lence of: the one, nor the wwarironneſs of the other, 

| _ died a victim at any of their altars. 'Souch. 


2. Spottivenels ; Re va po humour. 


As fad as night, _ 
Only for wantoniieſs. © Shakeſpeare's Ring + Febn. | 


Loye, rais'd on beauty, will ike that Js ; 
Our hearts may bear its lender chain a day: 
As flow* y bands i in <vantonneſs are worn, 
A morning's pleaſure, and at evening torn. Pope. 


3. Licentiouſneſs; negligence of reſtraint. 

Tb tumults threatened to abuſe alf acts of 

. graces and turn them into wantonneſs. X. Charles, 
enn Wantonneſs and pride | 

Raiſe out of . hoſtile deeds in peace. Milt. 

Wa” FTWIT:" . Lv and wit.] A 


Such a evantwit fallnefs makes o me, & 
That 1 have. much ado to know myſelf. "Shoteſ. 
Wa'sTy. 2. % [I know not whence de- 

» rived.] A broad girth of leather, by 
which the load 1s — upon che horſe; ; 

a ſurcingle. 105 4 by 

A panel and ewwanty, pack-ſaddle 5 

Wich line to 2 ped der, 
Wa'rED. adj, [Of this word I know not 
the original, except * to whape, to 

ſhock, or deject, 1s ound an Spenſer; 

„from which the meanin 

© thered.] Dejected; craſhed. by miſery. 
This makes the waped widow wed again. Shak. 
Warzxrak E. 2. % /. [from-peepan, Sax. 

and tate; awapentakium, a n 

low Latin. ] 


Mupentale is all one with what we call a hun- 
dred : as, upon a meeting for that purpoſe, they 


* 


touched each other's weapons, in token of their | 


kdelity and allegiance. Ceavel, | 


Hundred fignifieth a Hates Tale which 


were under the command and aſſurance of their 


alderman; which, as I ſuppoſe, was alſo called a | 


open ate; io named, of touching the weapon or 
ſpear of their alderman; and ſwearing to follow 
him faithfully, and ſerve their prince truly. 
others think that a wwapextohe. was ten hundreds, 
or boroughs. ener; 


WAR. 2. /. G. Lxuene, old ng 3 Ager re, 
French. ] 


1. War may be defined the de of | 


violence under ſovereign. command a- 
gainſt withſtanders; 


thereof. Violence, limited by autho- 
rity, is ſufficiently diſtinguiſned from 


. robbery, and the like outrages; yet, | 


conſiſting in relation towards others, it 
neceſſarily requires a ſuppoſition of re- 
fiſtance, whereby the force of war be- 
comes different. from the violence in- 
flicted upon ſlaves or yielding malefac- 


tors. Raleigh. 
. On, you nobleſt Engliſn, 
| Whoſe blood is fetcht from fathers of zwar proof. 
Sbaleſpeare. 


Aſter 2 denunciation or indiction of war, the 


Was is no more confined to the place of the quar- |, 


rel, but left at large. Bacen. 

1 ſaw the figure and armour of him that headed 
the peaſants in the zwar upon Bern, with the ſe- 
veral weapons found on his followers. Addiſon. 


2. The inſtruments of war, in Poetica 


language. 


122 


1425 


. Contending 'gainſt obedience, as they would 


may be ga- 


But | 


force, authority, | 
and reſiſtance, being the eſſential parts | 


ws * 


The god of love inhab 

|: er; era, 
His ries. of ſtores, and total f. Privy, 
[3 Forces; army. Poctically: 1 pron, 

On th" embitrled he Ho K* 

And overwhelm the dune Milton's . 

The profeſſion of arms. 
Thine almight: 


Fl aeg down "3 "1H 
as a fierce. of, war of & land of 
ts omg + * Pe * iſdom. 


5. Hoftility ; ſtate of oppoſition ; ad of 
| * ons oe . [ 


Turn'd wild in — broke their bal, 7165 cot; [ 


Make wer with man. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. T 
To WaR. v. 4. from the noun.] To 


make war ; to be in a. ſtate of hoſtility. 
Ws this u face 
Th be expos'd againſt the warring winded? Shak. 
| ud I evar without the walls of Troy, [ 
That nd ſuch cruel battle here within? Shakeſp. 
n with vos; for N muſt die, my 
i # rd.— , 
.  o» Have you that holy feeling in your fouls, © | 
.. To counſel me to make my peace with Gd; 
And are you yet to your own ſouls ſo blind, 
That you will war with God by murd ring me? 
Sbadeſpeare. 
He teacheth my hands to war. 2 Samuel, Axii. 
This charge I commit unto,thee,. ſan Timothy, 
that thou by chem mighteſt war a goad warfare. 
I — , i. 18. 
ll : He limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the 
| Britons, but in no wiſe to war upon the French. 
Bacon's Heng VII. 
We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t undo; ; 
With new diſeaſes on ourſelves we mur, 
And wich new phyſfick, a worſe engine far. Donne. 
| - His next defigh 8 
Was all che Theban race in arms to join, A 
And war on Theſeus. Dryden. 
To the iſland of Delos, by being reckoned. a ſa- 
cred place, nations warring with one another re- 
ſorted with their goods, and traded as in a neutral 


. 
- , 


—— 


1 


country. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
7 War, v. a. To make war upon. Not 
uſed. In Spenſer it is probably W 


printed for wWarraidl. 
And them long time before Weit Nimrod was, 
| That firſt the world pope ſword and fire warred. | 
| "Spenſer. 
To them the ſame was tender d to the end, 

To war the r and denden to defend. * : 
; Daniel: Civil War. 
E „ Wa ABLE. ©, M werben, old Teuto- 


nick; werwelen, German, to twirl, or 
turn round. 55 | 
1. To quaver any ſound. 1 


Fountains, and ye that wlarble.1 as ye-flow | 
Melodious murmurs, warblipg, tune his praiſe, 


q 


f 


3. To utter muſically. -_ 
She can thaw the Nati dell, | 
If ſhe be right invok'd with warbled e e. 
To WA RBL E. v. 2. | 
1. To be quavered. 
Such ſtrains ne er wwarble i in e — throat. 


2. To be cored melodiouſly, - 9; Mag? y N 


A plainiag ſong plain ſinging voice requires, 
For warbling notes from inward cheering 2 ; 


—_— 


» \ 


There birds reſort, and in their kind: 'thy rok | 
Among the branches chart in «vgrvling lays. Mett. 
z. To ſing. 


. flew; 
Birds on the branches warbling 3 all thing bird. 
; Milton. 


dad 13:46 Aae ö 
2. To cauſe to quaver. 1; 
Follow me. as I fing, 3 
And touch the warbled firing, Milton. 


= Ward. 1. . 


* 
Cay. I! 


4 


Creatures that liv'd,. and un walk d, or i 


n 
R \ 94-43 


Wo 4 


hs wyarble in her 
| And Be. voick to 
But indiftin, © my 1 nots, | 
* bard amid the 75 ider cle an 8 
High Airs attemper to the vocal Nic 
N It warb ling to the varied train . 
Two ſprightly N to form Be 2 
W“ ant ER. 17, FP from ar 3 
ſinger; 4 TE 7 9 OF | a 
Hark "of e "> 
14 Jalfing ſtrains, the Father 4 2 
Ticke!, 


Wax Ds A Gable el uſed | as an 


in compolition,” as heaverward, 
_ tendency to heaven; "bitherward, 
way; from eis Saxon 

tendency to or from 

Be fore "come. to the arbour; 
2 from, het Ms a man in ſhe 

parel | 
To Mack, 9. 4. Fe baan, Sax, 

Dutch; farder, * 40 
1. To guard; to watch, 
He marched forth towards the Gaftle wall, 


Whoſe gates he found faſt ſhut; ne Eving wight 
z ward 157 rug nor anſwer | comer” $ on,” 


affix * 
with 
this 
it notes 


ſhe ſaw 
pherdiſh ap · 


Sid idney, 
wenn, 


” *, 


$0 ett  Sptnſer, 
2. 70 defend; - to frost f 
Tell him it was à Rand that #varded him 


From thouſand dangers, bid him bury it. Sha}, 


3- To fence off ; to obſtruct or turn aſide 
0 1 wk miſchie vous. It is now uſed 
eſs elegantly. 


151 . once the bes lift 2 band. 
i To ſtrike the maid; but gazing on her eyes, 
Where 16rdf Copi teem'd in arms to ſtand, 


No way to ward or fhun her blows he tries] Fairf, 
Up and down he traverſes his ground) 
Now 4oards a felling blow, now ſtrikes again. 
* 090407 1G apr Ra TL Daniel; 
Toxeus amag d and awith amazement ſlow, 
Or to revenge or wurd the coming blo “- 
Stood doubting; and, while doobting thus he ſtood, 
Receiy'd the ſteel ale his brother” $ blood. 
| D den. 
| The pointed J avelin warded. off his rage. 440 
The Provigos of bread for food, cloathing to 
ward off the incleinengy « of hy ar, were to be firſt 
looked after. ” Woodward, 
| It inſtructs the ſcholar in the various methods 
of varding offi the force of objections, and of di- 
covering and repelling! the lun tricks of ſophiſters. 
5 > ns on ihe Mind. 


— —— 


To e . . 


1. To be vigilant ö to keep RON 


2. To act upon the defenſive with a wea- 
f 


BY tedoublin vet blows, mn dhe "fran; er to 
no other ſhift Fan to ward, and go back. Sidney. 
>a Short rt crooked ſwords 1 in cloſer fight 15e wear, 
And on their * arms light bucklers bear 
. 


from the yerh J. 
1. Watch; act of guardi 
Still when the ſle pt he 


x 


pe ke p66 505 watch and qoard. 


ot ele. 
Sublime on theſe a tow't of ſteel is rear'd, | 
And dire Tifiphone there keeps the bd; 
! Girt in her ſanguine gon, by —— and day 


I; Obſervagy of this eee downward way. 
„t jun ' "Dryden. | 


i * wo who are intruted ts 
ace. 


—_ ** , 


both. thoſe dos, Doin e . 
g Tb' aſheg pb RES 


Their near Fonds 44 mightly Fa. 
q 


-L 


wa R 


43 e 


* . 
Thou lenow it my 
chos 1 bore 2 ac 19h OREN? Henry oy . 
r biz 4 


can-here — this ck. : 
vert eee, TempeP.. | 


- Nowby ee avi r 
"Whether _=_ 1 are ſharper, or my ſpear, 


weepon-in fencing, 
rs. 2ynn Jay, and | 


this want of other uad, 2 
b lif 285 * bib — Tho front Sad. pg 
Fortreſs; ſtrong hold. | 


She dwells ſecurely, on the excellency of her ho- 
nour. Now could 1 come to her with any detec- 
tion in my hand, 1 could drive her from the wward 
of her purity, her reputation, and a thouſand 
other her — which, now are too ſtrongly 
ainſt mo.. 
W Abet are's Merry n es of Windſor 
5+ [avarda, law Latin. 1 Diſtrict of a town. 
Throughout the trembling city plac'd a guard, 
Dealing an equal ſhare to every ward, Dryden. 
6. Cuſtody ; confinement, 

That wretched creature, being deprehended in 
that impiety, was held in card. Hooker. 
Stopt there Was 1 too ven ment ſperch. with 

ſpeed, 
And he ſent cloſe to ward from where he ſtood. 


Daniel. 


7. The part of a Pal. which, correſpondin g 
to the proper key, hinders e. other 
from opening ũt. i 
In the key hole turns | 
Th' intricate wards, and ex*ry bolt and Ks Milt. 
As there ate locks for ſeveral purpoſes, ſo are 
there ſeveral inventions in the making and con- 
tri ving their wards, or guards. F 
| Moons Mechanical * 
; The keys, as well as lacks, wers fitted ur 
to ward by the ſame, wiſdom... Grew's ia. 
g. One in the hands of a guardian- 
The king cauſeth bring up his var, but be- 


4a 


ſtoweth no more — — 1 — than is 
uſeful. t wart, wi 3 Drum mond. © 
| You — our father's ward, 1 


The fair Monimia: is your heart at peace? 
Is it ſo guarded that you could not love her? Ota. 


Thy Violante's heart was ever thine, i 


Compell'd to wed before the was my ward. Dryd. 
When, ſtern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We lath the pupil, and de fraud the:ward. : Dryd. 
Titles of honour, and privileges; the rich and the 
great can never deſerve, unleſs they employ them 
for the protection of theſe, the * wards and 
children of Gd. | Spratt. 
9. The ſtate of a child under a guardian. 
I mutt attend his majeſty's command, to Whom 
I am now in evard, evermore in ſabjeQion. Shak. | 
Lewis the Eleventh of France having much 
abated the greatneſs and power of the-peers, would 
lay, that he had brought the crown out of au . 
Bacen, | 1 

io. Guardianſhip ;. right over orphans. | 
It is alſo Inconvenient, in Ireland, that the 


wards and marriages. of gentlemen's children 
| ſhould be in the diſpoſal of any of .thoſe lords. 


S Lell. 
WR DEN. u. /: Lwaerden, Dutch.) J 
1. A keeper; a guardian. | 
2. A head officer. E 
The warden of apothecaries halle © fe Bart, 


3. Warden of the cinque ports. 


3 magiſtrate that has the juriſdi ction of thoſe | 
havens in the eaſt part of England, commonly 
| called the cinque ports, or five havens, Wo has | 
there all that juriſdiction which the aimiral of 
England has in places not exempt. The reaſon 
why one magiſtrate ſhoiil/he aiſizned to theſe ha- 


vens ſeems to be, becauſe, in reſpect of their ſitu- 
ation, they” formerly required a more vigila 


than other havens; being cater d 
vaſion by our enemies . 1 pk 


4- [pyrum volemum, Latin 1 ini 
whence ent A ee NN 


th 


— 


0 


9 . = 


IF 
- 


WAR 
Nor tnuſt all ſhoots of pears alike be fet, * 
Cruſtumian, Syrian pears, and r 


Oxi NO yodon 1 k 


Wa” £BE. 1. . Ifrom ward.) A keeper; 


a guard. 
upon thoſe gates with force he fieicely flew, 
them, ig. pieces, felly ſlew | 


And rendin | 
Thoſe warders ſtrange, and all that * bent. | 
er 


» p Where be theſe warders, that they wait not There ? 
Open the gates. Shakeſpeare's Henry 

+ Thou h bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees wo 

own, , 


Ting caſtfes topple on their \ warders heads. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
The evarders of the gate but ſcarce maintain. 


Th! unequal combat, and reſiſt in vain. © Dryden. 
2. A truncheon by which an officer of arms 
forbade fight. 5 

2 * when there was 6 nothing could have 

a . 
$ My father from the breaſt of Bolingbroke,” 

O, when the king did throw his warder down, 

His own life hung upon the ſtaff he threw, Sbak. 
Wa- RDMOTE. 1. . [ d and mot, or 
mor, Sax. d ardemof us, low Latin. 
meeting ; a court held in each war 


1 
{ 


"TS. 


* — _w p 
* 


WA R 
Warr. . 


„Sax. only , e 
quara, Bed 'Commo ſome 8 
ts be Ny * | 
And * h ev a al ores 
think, perchance, they l ſell. keſpeares | 
If the people ws Ss or any victuals to ſell, 


we would not buy it. MWMiebem. X. 31» 
I know thou whole art but a thop 0 

Of toys and trifles, traps and ſnares, ; 
To take the weak, and make them Ko 'P 

Yet art thou falſer than thy wares. Ben To ons 

Why ſhould my black thy love impair 

Let the dark ſhopcommend the ware. Chaveland. 

London, that vents of falſe ware ſo much tore, 

Inm ware deceives us more. Cowley. 

He turns himſelf to other wares. which he finds 

your markets take off. Loc be. 


WARE TUL. adj. [aware and, Cau- 
tious ; timorouſly prudent. 

Wa"kEFULNESS... A. . [from wwareful.] 
Cautiouſneſs. Obſolete. 

With pretence from Strephon ber to guard, 

He met her full; but full of warefuine, $ * 

Wa” REHOUSE.. n./. [ware and hoaſe.] A 
ſtorehouſe of merchandiſe. 


His underſtanding is only the b of other 
men's lumber, 1 mean falſe and unconeluding rea- 


ſonings, rather chat a 3 repolitory of truth for his 
oon uſe. Tocle. 


- 


: 


» ore * 


or diſtrict in London, for the _—_— 
of their affairs. 


Wa'kDROBE. 2. /. seele Fr. r 


roba, lowW Lat.] A room where alorhes | * 


are kept. 


The third had of their wardrebe cuftolly;” 

In which were not rich'tires nor garments gays 
The plumes of pride, and wings of vanitv, 
But eloaths meet to keep keen cold aways Spenſer. 

| I wilt kill allthis coats, 
I' murder all his wardrobe piece by piece, 


Wadi 1 meet the wes ebe eee H IV. 
Behold, 77 | 


What from his re d — 
- Fo deck the wedding-dey of his W ſpouſe. 


3 


a a kind of an old Roman wardrobe, here you 
| ſhould ſee togas and tunicas, 


trabea, and all the different veſts and ornaments 


thors. 


Addiſon. 
WA ADSHI Y. . . [from ward. ] 


1. Guardianſhip, .- 


By reaſon of the tenures in chief Sg the | 
| ſums for reſpe& of homage be Pente and the 
Tür of wardſbips canpot but be muc wraps | | 
acon. 
2. Pupillage; ſtate of being under ward. 
The houſes ſued out- their livery, and redeemed 
themſelves from the ago of tumults. 
Hing Charles. 
T7 x8. The preterite of. wear, more ſre. 
| quently Wore. 
A certain man ware no cloaths. Luke, viii. 27. 


Wars. adj, [For this we commonly ſay. | 


aware, ]. | 


1. Being in expectation of being pro- 


1 


vided againſt. 


The lord of that ſervant ſhall, come. in a gay 
; when he looketh not for him, in an hour that 


he is not ware of him, 
2. C autious; Wary. 


S us ' If 25 


As to deſcry the crafty cunning train 


By which deceit doth maſk in * Zor fair. ks 
Bid her well be ware and ſtill erect. 


＋⁰ Wars: v. a. To take n | 
ware. of ws 
A ſhuffled, folten; aud etal neht 

That dances "through the clouds, and ſhuts again, 

Nur ware a rifivg egy on (he main.  Drydeps, 


} 


- 


„ei 


Wa“ RE T. ads. (from ware:] Warily 


And with continual watch did <varely Keep. 


e be boon impertinent defign to make | 


the chiamys and | 


fo often mentioned | in the Greek and Roman au- 


Wee XXIv. 50. 


She had never more ſhips at ſea, greater quan- 
tities of merchandiſe in her re, than at 
* preſent. one 

She the big worcboſe built, . * 
Raid the ſtror g crane. Autumn. 
A"RELESS, adj. [from mare] Uncau- 


tious; unw Spenſer. 


d 


cautiouſly ; . 
They bourid hith hand and foot with iron 1 


Waſfxrak k. 1. . Luar and fare. ] III. 
litary ſervice; military wy , fate * 
conteſt and ſolicitue. 
In the wildernefs * 
He ſhall frſt lay dovn the rudiments" 181 
Of his great warfare, ere I ſend him forth I 
To conquet fin and death. Milt. Par. Regaine. 
Faithful hath been your 2oarfare, and of God y 
Accepted, fearlefs in his righteous cauſe. Milton. 
Tally, when he read the Tactics, was thinking 
on the bar, which was his field of battle; the 
knowledge of warfare i is thrown away on a gene- 
18 who does not make uſe of what he ay | 


* 


4. 


1 We 
3 

. 

U 

: 

* 


The ſtate of chriſtians, even when the — not, 
actually perſecuted, is a perpetual ſtate 15 war fare. 
and voluntary ſufferings. Atterbury's Sermons." 
1 ſcripture has directed us to refer theſe miſ- 
carriages in our chriſtian dr u to the power of 
- three ehemies. Reger. 
Te WAAPARE. v. . . [from- the noun. ] 
To lead a military life. | 
þ „ That was the only amulet, in'that credulouxour- 
arin age to l in battles, 
EN Comden's Remains. 
Wat RHABLE. adj, Laar, and habile; from 
| babilis, Lat. or 4 te] Military; ; fit me. 
War. Cx 
| The weary "WON whoſe dab ouch; 
Was by Maximilian lately led away; 
Wich wretched miſeries and woeful ag 


Were to thoſe Pagans made an open J. er 


Wali. adv. from wary: | 8855 
-* oufly ; with timorous prudence ; ; with: 
4 wiſe forethought..” : 


The charge thereof unto a courteous ſprite: 
© Commended was, who thereby did attend, 
And warily awaited day and night, 
From other covetous fiendyit to defend: 


Fa 
* 


The change of laws, eſpecially — mats 
ters of n om de waviy eh in. 


J 


. 


15 N , 


= of the Spetiarde — 
They ſcarghed « | 
Spratt. 


u will eohcern a man do treat! conſcience awfully 


wr warty, by ſtill obſerving what it commands 
but ef) what, it forbids. N 


WA*RINESS. #e ih, [from 
" — 0- 
| pul EEE 

For your own cdinſclenes be gives i 
But for your fame a diſcreet 


* 


It will deſerve our ſpecial eate and war ineſi do de- 5. 


liver our thoughts in this manner. 


1 Sermons. 
ade ſo ex- 


great wwaringſs is to be uſed. 
The path was ſo very Mi 


ceeding gloomy, and the who 
echoes, that they were forced to march with the 
greateſt wwarineſs, cirxcumſpeRion, and ſilence. 


22 
Mok .men have- fo muck of A 


nature, or of 


waringſs, as not to ſooth che yanity of the ambi- 
tious man. 


I look upon it to be a moſt clear truth; and 
expreſſed it with more evarineſs and reſerve than 
was 3 Atterbu 
Wark. z. /. [anciently uſed for aver 
whence nn! ] Building. 
Thou findeſt fault where any 's to be found, 
And buildeſt ſtrong wwark upon a weak ground, 


Spenſer. 


ry the 5 


WAALIEE. adj. [war and ile. | 


1. Fit for war; d war. 
She uſing ſo ſtrange, and yet ſo well ſucceeding 
a temper, made her people by <variike. Sidney. 
'Old Siward with ten and emen, 
All ready at appoint, was ſetting forth. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
When a warlite ſtate grows 1oft and effemi- | 
nate, they may be ſure of a war. Bacon. 
O imprudent Gauls, | 
Relying on falſe hopes, thus to incenſe 
The warlike Englith, Philips. 
2. Military; relating to war. | 
The great . from his warlile toil | 


Surceas'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Wa'rLING. . /; [from way.) This word 
is I believe only found in the following 


adage, and ſeems to mean, one often 


quarrelled with. 
Better be an old man's darling than a young 
man's war /i Camden's Remains. 


Wa'rLOCK. 12. [wardbokr, Iſlandick, 
WARLVUcR. Ia charm; peplog, Saxon, 
an evil ſpirit. This been, was 


communicated by Mr. W;/.] -/ A Wale 
witch; a wizzard. | 
Warlack in Scotland is a plied to a 


man whom the vulgar ſuppole to be con- 
verſant with ſpirits, as a woman who 
carries on the ſame commerce is called 
2 witch : he is ſuppoſed to have the in- 
vulnerable quality which Dryden men- 
tions, who did not underſtand the word. 
He was no warlkckz'as the Scots commonly call 
ſuch men, Who they ſay are iron free or lead free. 
Dryden. 
WARM. adj. [warm, Gothick 3 peanm, 
Saxon; warm, Dutch. | 


1. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a 
ſmall degree. l 
He ſtretched himſelf upon the child, and the 
Meſh of the child waxed warm. 2 Kings, iv. 34+ 
Main ocean flow'd not idle, but with warm 
Prolifick humour ſoft'ning all her globe. Milton. 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 


A 


In e of more indulgent ſkies Addiſon. | 


Hammond. 5 
To determine what are little things in — | 


' 


wood ſo full off. 


344. #5 vod YO 1 on * e een 
15 we 
Moor will page ; form with that unfeigned n 
His utmoſt forces on his next al to chriſtian piety z with that longs 
To win à queen and Kingdom. u. Bl. paniſb iþ Friar. which 4 "chriſtian, ps temper 8 ſobriety 
Buſy in action; heated, with action. Wich that worm and wh 2 
A the ling' ring 1 to attend, U chriſtian seal. 9 _— 
Death all at once would be a nobler end; Your opinion that it is enti do be 
Fate is unkind : metbinks a | . would have Ko my owns. Grey: 2 
| Should perm aph 5 the ud bf acai, al {: caſe; but I felt e here than 1 di 
| 
| 
' 


42 2 


1. With gentle heat. 


4 * 
» 77 J F 
* 


> i. 


N * 9 
* * 
* 1 1 * 
1 A - 
- | ; : 
> — 3 
* * 


pen 8q yd la — 


4 2 3 furious; vehement. 
rer 5 we ſhall have 883 


6. Fanciful ; enthuſialtick, 

| 

| rence will there be between his knowledge and 

of the moſt extravagant fancy in the world? f 

there be any difference between them, the advantage 

will be on the tvarm- headed man's fide, as having 
the more ideas, and the more lively. Locke. 
Vigorous ; ſprightly. 

17 Now warmin youth, now with'ring inthy bloom, 

Lott in a convent's ſolitary gloo m. |. Pope. 
To WaRM. v. 4. [from the adjective.] 
1. To free from a rer H 44 oh 
degree. 

It ſhall be for a man ds band, for he all take 
thereof and warm himſelf, Taiab, xliv. 1 OY 
| The mounted ſun 

Shot down dire& runner tho 
| Earth's inmoſt womb. Milton. 
| Theſe foft fires, with kindly heat 

Of various influence, foment and warms AMilton. 
2. To heat mentally ; to make vehement. 

The action of Homer being more full of vi- 
gour than thiat of Virgil, is more pleaſing to the 
reader: one warm you by degrees, the other ſets 


vou on fire all at once, and never ä his 
To Warm. v. . To grow leſs cold. 

There ſhall not be a coal to warm at, nor firs to 

fit before it. Tſaiab, xlvii. 1 
Wa"kMINGPAN,#. /: poo and 7251 

A covered braſs pan for warming a be 
by means of hot coals. 
WA'RMINGSTONE. 2. / ¶ warm and fone. ] 
To ſtones add the warming-ſtone, dig- 
ged in Cornwall, which being well 
ted at the fire retains warmth a great 
while, and hath been found to give eaſe 
in the internal hamorrhoids. Kay. 
| Wa'rmLY, adv, [from warm.] 


There the warming ſun firſt wvarmly ſmote 
The open field. Milton, 


2, Eagerly; ardently. 
Now I have two 155 honeſt wives; 
One to Atrides I will fend, 
And t' other to my Trojan friend; 
Each prince ſhall thus with honour * 
What both ſo warmly ſeem to crave. Prior. 
The ancients expect you ſhould do them right in 
the account you intend to write of their characters : 
I hope you m—_—_ more TY than ever of that 
deſign. Fe 
Wax MN ESS. ] 
WARMTH, 10 leon e 
1. Gentle heat. 


1 


from the loathed warmth whereof deliver — 9 | 


' Shakeſpeare” $ 
Cold plants have a quicker perception of ky ws 


of the fun encreaſing than the hot herbs have; j 8s 


If there be” a ſober and à wiſe man, what diff 


. 


| 


| 


| 


N 


| 


| 


| 


rr 
— |. 
«| 
— 


LI 


| 


14. 
1 
Then am I the priſoner, and his bet ai hots | 


| + 


£4 


an he ery 
Ti 2 — — — 


'To nobler wee and n 


alted e 
* 0 ark — 1 o mind. 
174 aarmn is there n —— affe ction 
2 the ſe princely ſuitors that-are alreas, 


Fi WITTY 17 111 


Shak 


when (et ſaw his book againſt 

3 by ſeeing with what Fart 

and zeal the ſmalleſt corruptions are defended, have 

been wearied into flence. — — 
3. Fancifulneſs; enthuſiaſm. 

The ſame warmth of head diſpoſes men to both, 


Temple, 
To WARN. 2 4. [pzpman, Saen, 5 Ways 
| Iſlandick.]- + Rp" 


1. To caution n 7 85 or dan- 
ger; to give notice of ill. 
What, doſt thou fcorn me for my gentle counſe| ? 
And ſooth the devil that I warn thee from ? Shak. 
Tbe hand can hardly lift up itſelf high enough 
to ſtrike, but it muſt be ſeen, ſo that it warns 
while it chreatens; hut à falſe infidious tongue 
| may whiſper a lie ſo cboſe and low, that though you 
have eas fo hear ge 1 Serb, 
, uturna artis the chief 
Lauſus danger, a to wift relief. 2 
Nie had thidden' the-rebellious: winds f6 — 
ing the command of theif uſurping maſter 
had <varned-them- — recs hater — 
down the billoẽ＋Fwa. 0 115 
If we confider — ar in 
and notions, hom great a part is owing fo —— 
and their uncertain or miſtaken ſignifications; 
this we. are the more carefully to be wurnd of, 
| becauſe the arts of improwing it have been made 
the buſineſs of men's ſtud y Lacks. 
The father whilſt-he wwar#'d his erring ſon, 
The fad examples which he ought to ſhun 
Deſerib'd. 
When firſt young Maro ſung of kings and wan, 
Ere cuarning Phebus touch'd his trembling ears, 
Perhaps he ſeem'd above the criticks law, 
And but from nature's fountains cs d to — 
2. To admoniſh of any duty to be perform» 
ed, or R or place to be avoided or 


forſaken. 
Cornelien was TY from God, by an bely 
angel, to ſend for the. © Afr, x. 2% 
. To inform-previouſly of good or bad. 
He wonders to what end you have affembied 
Such troops of citizens to ties Mn, | 
His grace not being war's thereof before, Sbal. 
' He charg'd the ſolvers, with preventing care, N 
Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 
Warn'd of th" GR gar aan bade em hope the 


Man, ; who knows n ot not hearts, - 


myſeif. Pepe. 


, 
. S 4 


| 4 


„ee. 


Which ke a OTE mult be ſhot off 9 5 
To fright the reſt from crimes. eben der. Spaniſ 5 iar. 
Milton PK. uo, 
4 34a Tl 


18 


Gre firſt nt: 2 A 
The coming of their ſecret | Ra 
His mortal ſnare, | ing - wife 


| Wa'rnin.' . from wart 
r. Caution againſt — wt pre- 


vious notice of ill, _— 


8 eee 


wer” 2 


ro 
2585 
0 vretehed birne che 2 
— make che world more Jer or wiſe, 


SITY 


A true and — of my Aae ene may 
be of uſe and ing to credulous maids, never to 
but. too much truſtꝭ im dee tful men. 
146 ola 850 eg of the Injurtd Lady, 

2. previous notice: in a ſenſe indifferent. 
| oe he have a more leifurely death, that 
ſome diſeaſe giye him warning of its approach, yet 
rhaps he will not underſtand that warning, but 
will till flatter, himſekff, as very often fick _ 
46; with hopes of life 9 che alt. Duty, of Man 

Death called up an old man, and bade him come; 
the man excuſed himſelf, that ig was a great jour- 
ney to take upon ſo ſhott a warhing. D'Eftrarge. 

I ſaw, with ſome diſdain, more x. piers than 
either I, or as bad a poet, could have crammed i into 
it at a month's warning ; in which time it was 
wholly 4 — Dryden. 
Wary.n./. [pe 8 ; 2v8Þ, Dutch] 

That order of thread 12. a Mag- oven: 
that croſſes & woof... 

The placing the. tangible parts in r or 
tranſverſe, as, it, id. in the, a and the, woof of 
texture, more, inward. or more outward. 

Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
To WARP, v. . 3 Saxon; wer- 
pen, Dutch, to throw; whence we ſome- 
times ſay, the'wwork ca.] * 


1. To change from the true ſituation by 
inteſtine motion; to change the eiten 
of one to another. 

This ellow will —— wy 
join wainſcot, then one of you will prove a ſhru 
pannel, and, like green timber, arp. 

| Shakeſpeare's As — 
They clamp one piece of wood to the end of 
another piece, to wy it from-caſting or . 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
2, To loſe its proper courſe or direction. 
| >> "There"s'our commiſſtoorn 
From which we would not have you'toarps Shak. 
eg 3 is ſtrange 2 em 
y tavour 2 to warp. . 
All atteſt this 3oQtine, FEA the .can giye 
away the au of any foyereigns if he ſhall never ſo 
little wp 1 
This we ſhould do as directly as may be, with as 
little <o2rping and declenſion towards the creature 
as is poſſible 435 Hh IT Morris. 
3. To turn. I know not well the meaving 


here, 


The patent * | 
Of Amram's fon, in Egypt's evil day ; 
Wav'd round the coaſt, up call'd, e cloud 
Of locuſts, warping.on- the eaſtern uind. 
That o'er. ae e Pharaoh 
Like night. | ; Mibvs'a Taos. 


To WARP,..v.i@s. +/+ 
1. To contract; to ſhrivel. 4 1 


2. To turn aſide from the true Aren 
This firſt avow'd, nor foll wwarp'd my. n 
Nor the frail texture of the emale kind 7 
Betray'd my virtue. | 
Not foreign or domeſtick treacher d 
Could æearp thy ſoul to their 201 J decree,” Dryd, | 
A great argument of the goodneſs of his cauſe, 
which required-in-its defender: zeal, toad of 
rz able to wwarp.the ſacred rule of the word of 


\ I have no private conſiderations to warp me in 


* comronerly, eee, 


* 


4 


v1 Locke.” 


1 
: 
- 


| neces halt oy of py eve , 


ee 9 n e oj 


en hfulne fs AY all 1 preju- þ 
Adee that might warp the judgment Aj 
2 * atrs. 

© Ariſtotle's moral, rhetorical, and political writ- 
ings, in which his excettent judgment is very little 
warped by logical ſubtleties, are far the moſt uſeful 
part of his philoſophy. Beattie. 


as * ag" 11 — 


effect of a 

Freeze, freez 

Thou * oe bite Age a” 

—— — 

av 
Thy ting = not 0 than * 
As W remember'd air 
Sbakeſpeare't As you like it. 

7 WARRANT. V. u. [garantir,, Fr.] 


16 To ſupport or maintain; to atteſt. 

She needed not diſdain any ſervice, though never 
ſo mean, which was warranted by the ſacred name 
of father. Sidney 

He that readeth un pains the. Scripts delivereth || 
all the myſteries of faith,. and not any thing a- 


. 


1 doth wvarrant. ker. 


If this internal light be conformable to the prin- 


atteſted revelation, reaſon warrantsit, and we may 


ſafely receive it for trum. 97) . 


2. To give authority. 


Be like our gvarranted quarrel». Shakeſp. Macheth. 
3. To juſtify.. 

| How can an one warrunt himſelf in the uſe 
of thoſe things againſt ſuch ſuſpicions, but in the 


men in general? South, 
True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, 
That Juſtice warrants and that wiſdom guides; 


4. To exempt; to privilege ; to ſecure. 


If my coming, whom, ſhe ſaid; he feared, as 
n as he knew me by the armour, had not war- 


'ranted her from that near approaching bes 
Theſe thoughts cannot, in this your Iondlinels, 


' warrant you from ſuſpicion in others, nor defend 


you from melancholy in yourſelf. _ Sidney. 
IU 2ogrrant him oh drowning. Shuts Tang gp. 
n a place 


Leſs warranted than this, or leſs ſecure, 
I cannot be, that T ſhould fear to change it. Milt. 

To declare upon ſurety. 

What a galled neck have we here! Look ye, 
| mine 's as ſmooth as fill, I warrant yes L * 

The Moors king 2 
bo Cafe enough, 1 warrant ham for one, 
Dryden: Spaniſh Friar. 

Wa- RRANT. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


Ii. A writ conferring ſome right or autho- 


rity. 
2 you now going to diſpatch this deed | ? 
Je are, my lord, and come to have the warrant, 
;That we may be admitted where he is. 
| " Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
I He ſent him a warrant for one thouſand pounds 
a year penſion for his life, * Clarenden. 


2. A writ giving the officer of Juice the 


power O on. 
There was adamn'd defi a coor; 
For $varrants are already l bed out. 9004. 70. 


A ſecure inviolable nt. 


name what we aſk we ſhall receive. 


4. A juſtiveatory commiſſion... py 
Is this a warrant ſuſbcient for: any man's 


12 to build ſuch ings as 3 1 
n in mn ES of that 


| 3. It is uſed by _— to rages the 


| mongft chem all more thay the mouth of the Lord | 


| 
; Cip'es of reaſon, or to the word of God, which is 
| 


Now we'll together, and the chance of ck | 


truſt he has — honeſty and truth of 


All elſe is tow ring frenay and diſtraction. Addi}. | 


His promiſe lv c plain wwarrents wat ia his 


, 6 N " g 2 * * 
FP K — 


- 


When at any time they eicher wilfully break any 
og coy; or it; that is 
no warrant for WEIR iſe. Kettleepell. 


»4 N $3 * C 3; 1 : $0. 


5. Atteſtation. 
e ce of Paradifs might be ken ste Me 
unto the 


hets who ſucceeded him z 
; both which T rake for my warrant to guide me in 
this diſcovery. 


His wvarrant does the chriftian faith defend; 
On that relying, all their quarrels end. Waller. 
Tue Jen! tightte-vem in poſſeſſion; and 

therefore, that this mi o ener as; not to in- 
trude, LA was. ta bring its wmarrant from the ſame 
* of Omnipotence. Nr 11 15 4 Pon 
6. ht; legalioge- .Qbwvlete,- 
: Fattach thee 
For an 4 of the world, a date 
nm 45 
eon. 
And let us not be — of leave- taking, 
But ſhift away i there wwarramt in — 
Were ng left. 
| | S bite peare. 


i 


rr 


Sas > 


2 S 
4” 94S Out wonEy_ x 


WS KrAkra tr. 4 [from Warrant. ] 
Juaſtifable; defenſible. 

To purchaſe a clear and . body of 
truth, we muſt forget and part wich much we 
5 know. Brown. 
| © His meals are.coarſe and ſhort, his employment 
f warrantable, His Neep' certain and paging, * * 
| If I can mend my condition by any warrantable 
induſtry, the way is fair and open; and that's a. 
| privilege Gay" dawn wet, oy py in his com- 


| 


miſſion. hu YT FO . L'Eftrange. 
Wa" NAI en 1. /. . [from War 
rantable.] Ju uftbableneſs, l 


By the foil thereo e ren ſee the nobleneſs of 
| my.defire to Ss ableneſs of your 
11 favour to me. An RR” Sidney. 
Nena der [from avarrant- 
_ able.) Juſtifftably. 
The faith which God requires is ; only this, that 
he will certainly reward all thoſe that believe in 
him, and obey his commandments z but for the 
particular application of this faith to ourſelves, 
that deſerves no more of our aſſent, nor can indeed 
warrantably have it, than what is founded upon 
| the ſerious conſideration of our own La 
Wale. 
Wa” RRANTER, 2. % [from ra 
1. One who gives authority. 


2. One who gives ſecurity. 


WA'RRANTISE, 2. . | warrantiſo, law 
Latin ;. ee eee 
curity. 

There 's none segel eule 0 x 
Break up the gates, I Il be your warrantiſ e-. 
 Shakeſpedre's Heng VI. 

Wa” RRANTY, 1. % ee law E 
tin; garantie, garant, French] 

I. [In the common law.] A promiſe ads - 
in a deed by one man unto another, for 


5 


his heirs againſt. all men, for. the enjoy - 


£ 
x 


2. . Authority ; juftibcarary ee Ci 
Her o uies have been ſo far enlarg'd N 
As we have warranty: her death was doubtful3 0 
And, but that great command o the order, 
Ihe ſhould in ground unſauctify d have lodg'd, . 
Till the laſt trump. ' Sha 
| In the-uſe of thoſe epithets we haye” the War- 
tanty and conſent oF all the churches, fiite they 
year had a liturgy. 

If they diſobey any precept, bond nee 
v3, noc gives uv any ; fer | fa ey 
er. to diſobey likewiſe, © © ettlewell. 


4 Security. 


An, — 


1 of any t tet 
ng 1 thing ag _— 


* 


himſelf and {bis heirs, to ſecure him and 
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3. Securi 
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w— _— = * , 
| l 5 2 
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. 
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8 . nenen 
Euvery one cannot diſtinguiſh between fine aud 
* , : : 
ed few 2 thoſe who 92 had the care and 
government of politick ſocieties, e in- 
age as a remedy; the ſtamp was a warranty of 
the publick, that under fuch à denomination they 


* neſs. i v3 4 Locke. 
T. WAA ANY. v. a, [from way ; or from 


| . £#erroer, old French.] To wake war 


upon. A word very elegant and ex- 
preſſive, though obſoleteeee . 
But Ebranc ſalved both their infancies 
Wich noble deeds, and warray'd on Brunchild 
In Hainault, where yet of bis:vitories- + 

Brave monuments. remain, which yet that, land 

envys. 1 —_ Spenſer ” 

Of theſe a mighty people ſhortly grew. 

And puiſſant kings, which all the world <varraid, 


And to themſelves all nations did ſubdue, Spenſer. | 


This continual, cruel, civil war, 
The which myſelf againſt myſelf do make, 
Whilſt my weak. powers of paſſions wwarraid are, 
No ſkill can ſtint, nor reaſon can aſflake. Spenſer. 
Six years were run ſince firſt in martial gui 
The chriſtian lords evarraid the eaſtern land. 
Warns. adj. | penn, Saxon. ] Worſe. 
Obſolete. | 
They fay the world is warre than it wont, 
All for her ſhepherds is beaſtly and bloont ; 
Others ſaine, but Eo truly 1 note, 
All for they holden ſhame of their cote. 
a | S * Paſtorali. 
WARREN. a. /. [waerande, Dutch; gue- 
renne, Fr.] A kind of park for rabbits. 


I found him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a 
<varrens Shakeſpeare's Much ads about Nothing. 
The coney convenes a whole warren, tells her 
ſtory, and adviſes upon a revenge. L*'Eftrange. 
Men ſhould ſet fnares in their evarrens to catch 
potecats and foxes, Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


Wa'RRENER. 7: . [from warren.] The 


keeper of a warren. | 
WA'RRIANGLE.'#./. [lanio.] A hawk. 
Ainſworth. 


Wa'rRIOUR. 7. /. [from war.] A ſol- 
dier ; a military man. 
I came from Corinth, | 
Brought to this town moſt by that famous warriour, 
Duke Menaphon. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. 
Fierce fiery warriours fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. 
| Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
I fing the warriozr and his mighty deeds. ö 
, | | Lauderdale. 
The <varriour horſes tied in order fed, 
| Dryden's AEneid. 
| The mute walls relate the <varriour's fame, 
And Trojan chiefs the Tyrians pity claim. 
Dryden's ZEneid. 
Camilla led her troops, a <varrixer dame; 
VUnbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkkill'd, 
She choſe the nobler Pallas of the field. 
| Dryden's Aneid. , 
Deſire of praiſe firſt broke the patriot's reſt, 
And made a bulwark of the warriaur's . 
vung. 


WART. ». / [peapz, Sax. werte, Dutch.) 
1. A corneous excreſcence; a ſmall pro- 
tuberance on the fleſh. 


It thou prate of mountains, let them throw . 
Millions of acres on, us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate againſt the burning ſun, 
Make Oſſa like a <vart. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
In old ſtatues of tone, which have been put in 
cellars, the feet of them being bound with leaden | 
bands, there it appeared the lead did ſwell, inſo- 
much as it hanged upon the ſtone like warts. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Like vile ſtones lying in ſaffron' d tin, 
Or warts, or weals, it hangs upon her ſkin, Donne. 
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la paloting, the warti and males, addigg a 
| ' | Mo 5 the face, are not to be omitted, _- |} 
8 1 FR x . 
| 


| ſhould receive a piece of "ſich T weight and fine- | 


4 


ö 


2 


th 


| 


” - 


| 


11 * L Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
2. A. protuberance of trees. Ee «> To 
Malpighi, in his treatiſe, of galls, under which 
he comprehends all preternatural and morboſe tu- 
mours of plants, doth demonſtrate that all fuch 


warts, tumours, and excreſcences, where any in- 


ſets ſhed ; or boring with their terebrz, inſtil into 
the very pulp of ſuch buds. Ray on the Creation. 
Wa'rxTWORT. . / [wart and wort; wer- 
rucaria, Latin,] 


with warts. ee . 
Wa Rwok N. adj, [war and worr.] Worn 
with war. Nd n 

- _ Their geſture ſad, 


Inveſt in lank lean cheeks and xwarworn coats, 
Preſented them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghoſts. 
Wa'ry. adj. [pen, Saxon, ] Cautious ; 
ſcrupulous ; timoronſly prudent. 
He is above, and we upon earth; and therefore 
it behoveth our words to be wary and few. Hooker. 
Leontius, their biſhop, although an enemy to the 
better part, yet wary and ſubtle, as all the heads 
of the Arians faction were, could at no time be 
plainly heard to uſe either form. 
. © Good cauſe he had to haſten thence away; 
For on a day his wary dwarf had ſpy'd, 
Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay 


Of captive wretched thrals, that wailed night and 


1 day. ö : pen . 
Each thing feigned ought more <vary be. Spen/. 
Each warns a warier carriage in the thing, 0 
Leſt blind preſumption work their ruining. Daniel. 
Others grow wary in their praiſes of one, who 
ſets too great a value on them, leſt they ſhould 
- raiſe him too high in his own imagination. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
Was. The preterite of To BE. 
Enoch walked with God, and was not; for God 
took him. Geneſis, V. 24. 
To WASH. v. a. [papcan, Saxon; waſ/- 
chen, Dutch. | | 


To cleanſe by ablution. 
How fain, like Pilate, would I waſb my hands 
Of this moſt grievous guilty murther done ! 
| Shake ſpeare s Richard III. 
Look how ſhe rubs her hands. | 
It is an accuſtom'd action with her to ſeem 
thus zbaſbing her hands. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Waſh me throughly from mine iniquity, and 
cleanie me from my ſin. Pſalm Ii. 2. 
Thou didſt waſb thyſelf, Ex. xxiii. 40. 
2. To moiſten; to wet: as, the rain waſhes 
the flowers; the ſea waſhes many iſlands. 
3. To affect by ablution. 
Be baptized, and zvaſþ away thy fins. 
| Act, xxii, 16. 
Sins of irreligion muſt till be fo accounted for, 
as to crave pardon, and be. 4vaſhed off by repent- 
ance. . Taylor. 
Recollect the things you have heard, that they 
may not be wvaſbed all away from the mind by a 
torrent of other engagements. * 
Waitts's Impr.vement of the Mind. 
4. To colour by waihing. | 
To waſh over a coarſe or infignificant meaning, 
is to councerfeit nature's coin. Collier f the Aſpect. 
Shall poeſy, like law, turn wrong to right, 


And dedications waſh an Arhicp white ? Young.” 
To Was H. V. u. 7 ee 


1. To perform the act of ablution. 
ene „ill go was ny 
And, when my face js fair, you ſhall perceive 
Whether I bluſh or no. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
2 and be · clean. 2 Kings, v. 13. 
| d each becalm his troubled breaſt, | 
Waſh and partake ſerene the friendly feaſt. 


ſets are found, are excited or raiſed up by ſome 
venenoſe liguors, which with their eggs ſuch in- 


purge... Ainſworth. | 
Wa'rTy. adj. [from wart.] Grown over |. 


. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Hooker. y 
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2. To cleanſeclothes. 

: 


: 2 waſh and ſcour, 

A ſpecial Virtus; for then fie need , 

Wasn. n/. [from the verb.] 11 

1. Alluwion; any thing collected by water. 

The eſp. of paſtures, fields, commons, 20d 
roads, where rainwater hath a long time ſettled, is 
of great advantage to all land. timer 1175 | 

2. 4 bog 3 a marſh; a fen; a quagmire 

. Full thirty times hath Phoebus? car gone round. 
Neptune's ſalt waſh, and Tellus“ orbed ground. 


The beſt part of my | Woh, 
Were in the waſhes all unwarily 
Devoured by the unerpected flood. Shak, k. Joby 
3. 5 NO — coſmetick lotion. Z 
ry whether children may not hay 
to make their teeth better ond 2 * 
They pildt ee een 
and pate ir i f 
Of ;ntelleQual 9 2 8 
And daub their tempers o'er with . 
As artificial as their faces. Hudibras. 
| He tried ail manner of waſhes to bring him to 
= better complexion ; but there was no good to be 
done. L' Eftrange, 
| None are welcome to ſuch, but thoſe who ſpeak 
paint and evaſp; for that is the thing they love; 
and no wonder, ſince it is the thing they need. 4 


5 Solith's Sermon 0 
| To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop in Wan af 
| A brighter waſh. Pope's Rape of the Leck, 


Here gallypots and vials plac'd, 
| Some fill'd with waſhes, ſome with paſte, Swift, 
4. A ſuperficial ſtain or colour. 
Imagination ſtamps ſignification upon his face, 
| and teils the people he is to go for ſo much, who 
ofcentimes being deceived by the waſh, never exa- 
mine the metal, but take him upon content. Collier. 


5. The feed of hogs gathered from waſhed 
diſhes. $434 43 
The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 
That ſpoil'd your ſuramer-fields and fruitful vines, 


Swills your warm blood like zh, and makes his 
| trough 


In your embowell'd boſoms. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
6. The act of waſhing the clothes of a fa- 


mily ; the linen waſhed ar orrce, 


Wa"SHBALL. . / [waſh and ball.) Ball 
made of ſoap. _ 

F aſked a poor man how he did; he ſaid he was 

like a pal, always in decay. Swift, 

Wa"sHER. 2. / [from waſh.) One that 
waſhes, | 

Quickly is. his laundreſs, his waſher, and his 

wringer. | Shakeſpeare. 

-Wa"sHPOT. nf. [waſh and pot. ] A veſſel 
in which any thing is waſhed. 


Behold ſev'n comely blooming youths appear, 
And in their hands ſev'n golden waſbpots bear. 


Cowley, 

Wa'sny. adj. | from waſþ.] 

1. Watry ;. damp. 

On the cuaſby ouze deep channels wore, 

| Eaſy, ere God ba4 bid the ground be dry. Milton. 

2. Weak ; not ſolid. 

A poliſh of clearneſs, evenly and ſmoothly ſpread, 
not over thin and wafhy, but of a pretty ſolid con- 

| | fiftence, | Motton. 


WASP. 2. / | [peapp, Saxon 3 veſpa, La- 
tin; gueſpe, French.] A briſk ſtinging 
| inſe&; in form reſembling a bee. 


1 More waſps, that buz about his noſe, 


» 


Win make this Ring the ſooner, Shak. Hen. VIII. 
Why, what a *vaſp-tongued and impatient 
| Art thou, to break into this woman's mood, | 
| _ Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine on? BY 
[on Shakeſpeare's Henry . 


Encount'ring with a waſp, 


Pope's Odyſſy-· | 


| He in his arms the fly doth claſp. Drayton. 
| i = > 7 Wa $2151, | 


* 


I "4 


2200 4 de 
= my — 


CE run. 
4 


ry Ring. "$64 
. aſpiſb acti A 


Inn 
Ax bears an angry te our. "Sbateſp.. As 5 ro ws its 
The taylor's wife was gnly-a good bearty ſhrew, 
under the Imppteney of an vere n humour: 
me would have her will. L'Eftrange. 
Upon this groſs miſtake the poor waſpi 
' ture runs on for many leaves. oy Sti 
Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep Fe apa 1 oa 


1 This jealous, 20a/piſh, wrong 


rt” <1 


viſhly. 


Win . * {from waſpiſh 11 


Peeviſhneſs; irritability. ' 


Wa'ssa1l, #. J. [ from pp hel, your | . 


health, Saxon. 
1. A liquor ma 

ale, anciently much 

goodfellows. 


2. 4 drunken bout. | 
The king doth wake to-night, and 665 his el, 
Keeps ꝛoaſſuil, _ = wi, bag Pages reels. 


| by 
3. A merry wong. 


NG, 4.4 Kane 


ann 


Ainſworthb. 


Wa'sSAILER, . 2 [from wal] A 


toper ; a drunkard. 


I'm loth to meet the rudeneſs.and. bebe inſolence 


Milton. 


WasT. Tue ſecond perſon of war, from 


Of ſuch late ꝛwaſſailers. | 


To be. 


To WASTE. . a. TT ape ran, Saxon; ; 
aweſten, Dutch; ! Wen ; waſ- 
tare, Latin.] | | 


1. To diminiſh, 


The fire that mounts the liquor till 't run o'er, 
Seeming t' augment it, aſtes it. Shaks Hen. VIII. 

Could ſighs furniſh new breath, or draw life and 
ſpirits from the waſting of yours, your friends 
would encourage your paſſion, Temple. 

The patient is much waſted and enfeebled; and 


he is the more ſo, becauſe in this confined ftate of 
the diſtemper there is generally a great dejection of 
: B 


appetite. lack more. 
2. To deſtroy uſeleſsly, wantonly, and 
luxuriouſly ; to ſquander. 


The people's praying after the miniſter, they 
ſay, waſteth time. Hooker. 
There muſt be providence uſed, that our ſhip 
timber be not waſted, Bacon, 


No ways and means their cabinet employ, 
But their dark hours they waſte in barren 13. 
f artb. 


3. To deſtroy; to deſolate. 


He only their proviſions waſtes and burns. 


Daniel. 


Peace to corrupt, no leſs than war r to waſte. 
Mi ton. 
Firſt "tre ve, then feels, and reaſans laſt; - 
Rich of e ſouls, and yes all three to ale. 


i D. yden. 
The T yber 


Inſults our walls, and E our fruitful grounds. 


Dryden. 
Now waſting years my former ſtrength 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground; 
Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no > vulgar man. Broome. 
4 MTo wear out. | 
Here condemn © © 
To mw eternal days in woe and pain. | 
5 10 ſpend; to conſume. © 
O were I able 


To Vor it all "TR and leave you 3 Milt. 
OL, 


13 3 


*4 


"NY 


4. of apples, ſugar, and 


Shakeſpeare. 


con found, 1 


8 /D Full Coſar, 


2 crea- 


. ET e | 
ope. | 
WaA'sPISHLY+« adv, [Roma 1 Pee. | 


Fa 


— 


* 


1 


, 


aw K's. 


a ſtate of conſumption. 

Man dieth and Waſerh aways | Fob, xiv, 10. 
Their thooghts are thoughts er i ini quity ; ast 
ing and deſtruQion are in their patht.” La. lix. 7 

Phe latter watch of waſting night, 
And ſetting ftars, to kindly ſleep invite. es 


iin ER -——= » qi to be TY | 


T-} 


* . 1 7 
4 I * 


| Tbes 222 oh great — youth! 

all the diſmal „re gloomy 12 1 
6. Re egion rained and deſerted. 
All the leafy nation ſinks at laſt, 
And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the caffe. 


Dryden's ZEneid.. 
7. Miſchief deſtruction. 


| 


Waser E. adj.” [from the' verb. I 
1. Deſtroyed; ruined. 


| 
[ 


The fpirit of wantonnefs js, fare, ſcared out of 


| Um: if the devil have him not in fee-fimple, he 
The Sophi leaves all Wa e in his retreat. Anl. * 
7-*The multiplication and obſtinacy of diſputes, | will never, I think, inthe, Way of 3 
ich have ſo laid waſte the intell Aua world, is us again. : care. 
4 to nothing bs chan to the ill uſe of words, 8, [A law term 4. Deſtruction of wood or 
1 f Locke. other products of land. a 
|, - When thus the gacher d forms of wretched love, | You are but tenant for life, and ſhall make no 
In my ſwoln boſom, with long war had ftrove, waſte. Shadavell. 


Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waſte, 
And ſcatter'd ruin as the torrent paſt. 
2. Deſolate ; uncultivated. 
There be very waſte countries and wilderneſſes; 
but we find not mention whether any do 5 
Abbot 


Prior. 


o 


howling wilderneſs. Dent. xxxii« 10. 


of occupiers, 
uite ſurcharg*d with her own weight, | f 
And ftrangled with her <oafte. fertility. Milton. 
4. Worthleſs ; that of which none but vile 
uſes can be made: as, waſte wood. 
. That of which no account is taken, or 
value found. 

"6 may be publiſhed 2 as well as printed, that ſo 
much ſkill in Hebrew derivations may not lie for 
waſte paper. .. Dryden. 
WasTE. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Wanton or luxurious deſtruction; the 

act of ſquandering. 
Freedom who loves, muſt fi- be wiſe 100 good; 

But from that mark how far they rove we ſee, 

For all this zvaſte of wealth, and loſs of blood. 

| Milton. 

So fooliſh and laviſh are we, that too often we 
uſe ſome words in mere gte, and have no ideas 
for them. Wan. 

2. Conſumption ; loſs. 

KReaſons induce us to think it a good <4 

which they, in their care for well beſtowing of 

time, account evaſte. Hcoler. 

Thin air is better pierced, but thick air pre- 
ſerveth the ſound better from waſte. 


ö 


It was providently deſigned to repair the waſte 
daily made by the frequent attrition in maſtication. 
* on the Creation, - 
3. Uſeleſs expence. 
But youth, the periſhing good, runs on too faſt, 
And unenjoy'd it ſpends itſelf to waffe; 
Few know the uſe of life before tis paſt. Dryden. 
Secure the workings of your ſoul from running 
to waſte, and even your looſer moments will turn 
to happy account. Watts. 
4. Deſolate or uncultivated ground. 
See the man, who ſpacious regions gave 
A waſte for beaſts, himſelf denied a grave, Pepe. 
Land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no 
improvement of paſturage, tillage, or planting, is 
called waſte, Locke. 
Ground, place, or ſpace unoccupied. 
Lifted aloft, he gan to mount up higher, 
And, like freſh eagle, made his bardy flight 
Thro? all that great wide waſte, yet wanting light, 
Spenſer. 
Theſe gentlemen, on their watch, 
In the dead wvaſte and middle of the night, 
Had been thus encountred. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Forty days Elijah, without food, 
Wander'd this barren waſte. Milton's Par. Reg. 
Lords of the world's great waſte, the ocean, we 
Whole foreſts ſend to reign upon the ſea, Waller. 
From that dire deluge, through the wat'ry waſte, 
Such a of years, ſuch various Fon paſt, ' 


| 


| 


| 


+a found him in a deſert land, and in the waſte | 


3. Superfluous ; exuberant ; loſt for want | 


Bacon's Natural Hi Mary. | 


, 


{ 1. Forbearance of ſleep. 


Wa'sTEFUL. adj. [waſte l 


1. Deſtructive; ruinous. 
The folly of man 
Let in theſe waſtefu/ furies., Milton's Par. Loft. 
2. Wantonly or diſſolutely conſumptive. 
To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To ſeek the beauteous eye of heaven to garniſh, 
Is zoofteful and ridiculous exceſs. Shak. K. Fobn. 
In ſuch cafes they ſet them off more with wit 
and activity, than with coſtly and wwaſt:ful ex- 
pences. Bacon. 
3. Laviſh; prodigal ; laxuriantly liberal. 
How has kind heme adorn'd the happy land, 
And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a wwafteful hand! 
4. Deſolate; ; uncultivated ; cn. 
In wilderneſs and waſteful defarts ſtray'd, 
To ſeek her knight. penſer. 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild. Milt. 


Wa'sTEFULLY. adv. .[ from waſteful. ö 
With vain and diſſolute conſumption. 

Never any man would think our labour miſ- 

ſpent, or the time waſtefully conſumed. Heoker. 


Io her new-made favourite, Morat, 
Her laviſh hand is <vaſtefully e 


dens Aurengzche, 
WA'STEFULNESS. 2. /; +. [ho rom waſteful.) 
Prodigality. 


Wa'sTENEss. 2. /. [from waſfte.] Deſola- 
tion ; ſolitude. 

She, of nought afraid, | 

Through woods and wwaſteneſs wide bin daily 
ſought. Spenſer. 
That day i is a day of wrath, a day of 2.415 

1. 15, 
WA ST ER. 2. . [from waſee,] One that 
conſumes difolutely and extravagantly ; 


a ſquanderer; vain conſumer. 
Divers Roman knights, 
The profuſe. waters of their patrimonies, 
So threaten'd with their debts, as they will now 
Run any deſperate fortune. Ben "Fonſon's Catillne. 
Plenty in their own keeping makes them wanton 
and careleſs, caches them to be ſquanderers 
and waſters, Lecke. 
Upon cards and dice never learn any play, and ſo 
be incapacitated for thoſe -encroaching <vaſters of 
uſeful time, Lotkes 
Sconces are great waſters of candles. Swift. 


WA'sTREL, 2. . [from waſte. ] 
Their works, both ſtream and load, lie in ſeveral 
or in waſtrell, that is, in incloſed n or in 


commons. 


WATCH. . /. 


4332 


: 


æcce, Saxon. ] 


np 


2. Attendance without ſleep. 
All = ng night their mournful watch they 


And all he day ſtand round the tomb and weep» _ 
Addiſon. 
3. Attention; cloſe obſervation. 
In my ſchool days, when I had loft one ſhaft, 


I ſhot his fellow, of the ſelf- ſame flight, 


( 


Dryden. 


The ſef-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 


2 To 


WA 
e habe. Merch Fee 


ant keep. 


ward, f 


Hie thee to thy charge; 
careful arch, chuſe truſty centinels. 


- 


Vie 


Love can find entrance not only into an open 


heart, but alſo into a heart well fortified, if wwarch 
be not well kept. by Bacon. 
5. Watchmen; men ſet to guard, It is 

uſed in a collective ſenſe. | 

Before her gate high God did ſweat ordain, | 
And wakefub-watches, ever to abide.” Spenſer. 

| Such ſtand in narrow lanes, | 

And beat our evatch, and rob our paſſengers, Shak. 


The ports he did ſhut up, or at leaft kept a| 


zoatch on them, that none ſhould paſs to or fro that 
was ſuſpected. Bacon. 
When by God's mercy in Chriſt, apprehended 
by faith, our hearts ſhall be purified, then to ſet 
watch and ward over them, and to keep them with 
all diligence. - Perkins. | 
I be towers of heaven are fill'd 
With armed watch, that render all acceſs 
Impregnable. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
An abſurdity our Saviour accounted it for the 
blind to lead the blind, and to put him that cannot 
ſee to the office of a watch. South's Sermons, 


. Place where a guard is ſet. 
He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the arch. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


7. Poſt or office of a watchman. 


As I did ſtand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


$. A period of the night. 
| Your fair daughter, 

At this odd, even, and dull watch o' th' night, 

Is now tranſported with a gondelier X 

To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor. 

Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
All night he will purſue; but his approach | 
| Darkneſs defends between, till morning vatch, | 
| Micron. 
The latter vatch of waſting night, 

And ſetting ſtars, to kindly fleep invite. 

Dryden's AEneid, 
9. A pocket clock; a ſmall clock moved 
by a ſpring. 

A evatch, befides the hour of the day, gives the 
day of the month, and the place of the ſun in the 
zodiack, | Hale. 

On the theatre we are confined to time; and 
though we talk not by the hour-glaſs, yet the 
watch often drawn out of the pocket, warns the. 


* 


actors that their audience is weary. Dryden. 
That Chloe may be ſerv'd in ſtate, | 
The hours muſt at her toilet wait; 
Whilſt all the reaſoning fools below 
Wonder their <vatches go fo flow. Prior. 


To WaTCH. v. . [pacian, Saxon. ] 


1. Not: to ſleep; to wake. 
I have two nights evatch'd with you; but can 
perceive no truth in your report. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Watching care will not let'a man ſlumber, as a 
ſore diſeaſe breaketh ſleep. Ecclus. xxxi. 2. 
Sleep, liſt'ning to thee, will zbatcb. Milton. 


2, To keep guard, 
Iwill <vatch over them for evil, and not for good. 
e ä Fer. xliv. 
In our watching we have watched for a nation 
that could not ſave us. 
He gave fignal to the miniſter that <vatch'd. 
Milton. 


3. To look with expectation. 


My ſoul waiteth for the Lord, more than they 
that evarch for the morning. Pſalm exxx. 6. 


-4- To be attentive ; to be vigilant, 
Watch thou in all things, endure afflictions. 
| 2 Tims iv. 5. 


ie impaftie ggg... 
| berech and | 6. To be inkdtoaſly atten 


Shakeſpeare's Richdrd III. 


Lam. iv. 17+ | 
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3s Watches 


1. To guard; to have in keep. 


Flaming miniſters vwatch and tend their charge. 


2. To obſerve in ambuſh. 
Saul ſent meſſengers unto David's houſe to 
watch him, and to ſlay him. x Sam. xix. 11. 


| He is bold, and lies near the top of the water, | 
the motion of any water-rat that ſwims | 


ewatchi 


| betwixt him and the ſky. * Walton. | 
They under rocks their food 
In jointed armour watch, Milton. 
3. To tend. 1 80 
Paris <vatched the flocks in the groves of Ida. 
£ Broome, 
4. To obſerve, in order to detect or pre- 


- vent, 
Wa'TCHER. 7. /. [from wwatch.} 


1. One who ſits up; one who does not go N 


to ſleep. 
Get on your night-gown, leſt occaſion call us, 
And ſhew us to be wwatchers. Sbaleſp . Macbeth. 
2. Diligent overlooker or obſerver. 
Love hath chas'd ſleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's ſor- 
row. Shakeſpeare. 
It is obſerved by thoſe that are more attentive 
watchers of the works of nature. More. 


WA'TCHET. adj, | „Saxon, weak. 

Skinner. ] Blue; pale blue. 
Whom N the Alps do hanging throats ſur- 

lie a 
Who ſtares in Germany at zwatchet eyes? 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Wa'TCHPUL,. adj. [watch and full.] Vi- 
. attentive ; cautious ; nicely ob- 
ervant. It has of before the thing to 
be regulated, and again/# before the 
thing to-be avoided. 


Call home our exil'd friends, 
That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Be watchful, and ſtrengthen the things ready to 
die. Rew . iii. 


Nodding a while, and evatchful of his blow, 
He fell; and falling cruſh'd th* ungrateful nymph 
below. D 


Wo. 
Readers ſhould not lay by that caution which |. 


becomes a ſincere purſuit of truth, and ſhould make 
them always watchful againſt whatever might con- 
ceal or miſrepreſent it. Lecke. 
Be watchful of their behaviour, and as ready to 
require of them an exact obſervance of the duties 


| | Law, 

WA'TCHFULLY. adv. from watchful.] 

Vigilantly; cautiouſly ; attentively ; 
with cautious obſervation ; heedfully. 


If this experiment were very wwatchfully tried in | 


veſſels of ſeveral ſizes, ſome ſuch things may be 
diſcovered, Boyle, 
Wa'TCHFULNESS. #. , [from watchful.) 
1. Vigilanee; heed ; ſuſpicious attention; 
cautious regard; diligent obſeryation. - 
The experience of our own frailties, and the con- 
ſideration of the evatchfulneſs of the tempter, dif- 
courage us. Hammond. 

Love, fantaſtick pow'r! that is afraid 

To ſtir abroad till warchfulneſs be laid, 

- Undaunted then o'er cliffs and valleys ſtrays, 


And leads his vot'ries ſafe through pathleſs ways. 
| Prior, 


' 


: . 


1 


] 


| 


| 


of Chriſtianity, as of the duties of their ſervants, | 


\WAa" TCHHOUSE. . / [which and 


" 


| bility to fleep. 10 


Huſbands are counſelled not to truſt too much 


40 


f o thely wire rast of vat 
5 


igterpoſe when we are e, 
By a ſolicitous watch about one's behav; 
uz, ingen al bring mended, it will be conftraings, 
2. Tnability to fleep. * 
often precedes doo great ineſs. Arbutb. on 55 


is ſet. mae] 


y  watchbouſe ſtands. Gay, 
from ware}. 12 


The bullet, not having been extracted, occafon.. 
ed great pain and evatchings. Wiſeman'; Surgery, 


Wa TCHMAKER.. z. / [watch and maker 
One whoſe trade is to make watches, 1 | 
pocket clocks. _ | 

Smithing comprehends all trades which uſe 
forge or — 28 the 2 to the watch 
mater; t ſame 
ſeveral fizes. , % may 1 

WA'TCHMAN. 2. J. [ watch and man.] 
Guard ; ſentinel ; one ſet to keep ward, 

On the top of all I do eſpy | 
The watchman waiting, tydings glad to hear, 

; an Queen 

Turn him into London ſtreets, that the watch. 
men might carry him before a juſtice. Bacen, 

Drunkenneſs calls off the warchmen from their 

towers; and then all evils that proceed from a 
looſe heart, an untied tongue, and a diſſolute ſpirit, 


we put upon its account. Taylor. 
Our watchmen from the tow'rs, with longing eyes, 


Place where the wat 
Where ſtatues breath' d 
0 « hands, 

A wooden pump ar 

'Wa'TCHING\ #. / 


| 


7 _ 


Expect his ſwift arrival. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
The melancholy tone of a watchman at mid- 
night. | Swift, 


Wa'rcaTOWER, 2. /. [watch and tower. 
Tower on which a ſentinel was placec 
for the ſake of proſpect. | 

In the day-time the fitteth in a zvatrhtowver, and 
flieth moſt by night. Bacon. 
Up unto the watchtower get, 
And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies. 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And finging ſtartle the dull night 
From his wvatchtorver in the ſkies, | 
- Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. Milton, © 
The ſenſes in the head, as ſentinels in a warch- 
tswwer, convey to the ſoul the impreſſions of exter- 
nal objects. Ray. 

Wa'rcayworD. 2. [watch and word.] 
The word given to the ſentinels to know 
their friends. | 

All have their ears upright, waiting. when the 
watrchæbord ſhall come, that they ſhould all arife 
into rebellion. 7 . Spenſer, 

We have heard the chimes at midnight, Maſter 
Shallow, | * 
That we have, fir John: our watcbword, hem 
boys. X Shakeſpearte 

A watchword every minute of the night goeth 

about the walls, to teſtify their vigilancy. Sandys. 


WA'TER. 2. / [<waeter, Dutch; pet 
Saxon. ] | 

1. Sir Iſaac Newton defines æuater, When 
pure, to be a very fluid falt, volatile, 
and void of all ſavour or taſte; and i 

ſeems to conſiſt of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, 
porous, ſpherical particles, of. equal di- 

ameters, and of equal ſpecifick gravities, 

as Dr. Cheyne obſerves; and alſo that 

| there are between them ſpaces ſo — 
and ranged in ſuch a manner, as to 

3 | pervious 


Donne. | 


1 
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— Thele node 
Iccounts for their ſliding edfily over ohe 


| 4yother*s ſurfaces; their ſpherieity keeps 
them alſs from tor one another in 

more points than one ; and by both theſe 
their friction in ſliding over one ano- 


ther is rendered the leaſt poſſible. Their | 


| hardneſs aceounts for the incompreſſibi- 
lity of water, when it is free from the 
intermixture of air. The olity of 
water is ſo very great, that there is at 
leaſt forty times as much ſpace as mat- 
ter in it; for water is nineteen times 
py: ty lighter than gold, and con- 


uently rarer in the ſame. proportion. 


My mildneſs hath allay'd their fwelling griefs, 

y dry'd their water-flowing- tears. 
EY : x Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Your water is a ſoxe decayer of your whorſon 
dead body. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


The ſweet manner of-it forc'd | 


Thoſe waters from me, which I would have ftopp'd, | 


But I had not fo much of man in me; 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, | 
And gave me up to tears. ' Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Men's evil manners live in brats, theirewirtues 
We write in water. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Thoſe healths- will make thee and thy ſtate look | 


ill, Timon : here *s that which is too weak to be 
a ſinner, honeſt ewvater, which ne er left man i th 
mire. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal 
fluids and ſolids ; for a dry bone, diſtilled, aftords 
a great quantity of * N water: therefore pater 
ſeems to be proper drink for every animal, 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. The ſea. 


Travel by land or by water. Common Prayer. 
By <vater they found 'the ſea, weitward — 
Peru, always very calm. 
| Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 


J+- Urine. 1 \ / 

If thou. couldſt, doctor, caſt - 

The wwarer of my land, find her diſeaſe, 

And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 

I would applaud thee. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Go to bed, after you have made water. Swift. 


4. To hold WarER. To be ſound ; to be 


tight. From a veſſel that will not leak. 
A good Chriſtian and an honeſt man muſt be all 
of a piece, and inequalities of proceeding will never 
bold water. | __  £L'Eftrange. 
5. It is uſed for the luſtre of a diamond. 
"Tis a good form, ö 
And rich : here is a water, look ye ! 
# | Shakeſpeare's 
6. War zx is much uſed in compoſition for 
things made with <vater, being in awater, 
or growing in water. | 
She might ſee the ſame 
before had hunted 
Philoclea's gloves, 


well what a dainty gueſt was wont there to be 
lodged. | Sidney. 
Oh that I were a mockery king of ſnow, * 
Standing before the ſun of Bolingbroke, 
And melt myſelf away in water-drops. 
Poor Tom eats the 
_ newt, 


come and fetch away one of 


Shakeſp. 


8 Touch me with noble anger 
let not women's weapons, water-drops, 
tain my man's cheeks. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Let not the wvater-flood overflow me. | 


They ſhall ſpring up as among the graſs, as wil- 
lows by the Water-Courlſes, _ 12 Iieiab, xliv. 4. 

As the hart panteth after the vater-brook, fo 
* my ſoul after thee, O God. Pſalms. 
j cep calleth unto deep, at the noiſe of thy wwarer- 
_ 7” "PROS Palm xlije 7. 


Quincy. | 


[ 
Timon. | 


evater-ſpaniel, which | 
whoſe fine proportion ſhewed || 


wall-newt, and the <vater- | 
* Sbaleſpeare. 


N WAI 4 ; 
| He tumeth'rivers inta 4 wilderneſs, and the 


water-ſprings into ound. P/alm eviii 33. 
There were ſet cy mere wy on | ng 
Jabn, Us 6. 


Hercules's page, Hylae, went with a water - pot 
to fill it at @ pleaſant fountain that was near. 
| y [ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
As the carp is accounted the wwater-fox for his 
cunning, ſo the roach is accounted the toater- 
ſheep, | Walton's Angler. 
Sea-calves unwonted to freſh rivers fly 3 
The water-ſnakes with ſcales upſtanding die. 
| May's Virgil. 
By making the oater-wheels larger, the motion 
will be ſo flow, that the ſcrew will not be able to 
ſupply the outward ſtreams. ,  Wilkins's Daedalus. 
Rain carried away apples, together with a dung- 
hill that lay in the <vater-courſe. L Erange. 
Oh help, in this extremeſt need, 
If wwater-gods are deities indeed. 


be pricked, and this humour let out, therefore 


wo 
«. * 


of certain qatey-pipes, or lymphæ · ducts, inſerted 


that ſeparate this water from the blood. 
The lacerta ita, ot wvater-newt, - when 
young, hath four neat ramified fins,. two on one 
fide, growing out a little above its forelegs, to 
poiſe and keep its body upright, which fall off 
when the legs are grown, Derb. Phyſico-Theology. 
Other mortar, uſed in making ris, 
ciſterns, and fiſhponds, is very bard and durable. 


m — 


The moſt brittle water - carriage was uſed among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo ſaith, would fail 
ſometimes in boats made of earthen ware. Arbuth. 


into a long trough full of ſmall holes. Mortimer. 
: In Hampſhire they ſell water- trefoil as dear as 
Ops. | 
To WATER. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To urigate ; to ſupply with moiſture. 
A river went out of Eden to wvater the garden. 
1. ; Gen. 11. 10. 
A man's nature runs to herbs or weeds; there 
fore let him ſeafonably water the one, and deſtroy 
the other. 3 Bacon. 
Cuhaſte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompenſe; 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That ſacred ftream, ſhould never water weeds. 


—_—_— 


Could tears water the lovely plant, ſo as to 
make it grow again after once *tis cut down, your 
friends would be fo far from accuſing your paſſion, 
that they would encourage it, and ſhare it, Temple. 

Vou may water the lower land when you will, 


1 rr . 1 ; 
2. To ſupply with water for drink. 
Now gan the golden Phoœbus for to ſteepr 
His fiery face in — the weſt, - OS 
And his faint ſteeds wwater'd in ocean deep, 
Whilſt from their journal labours they did reſt. 


Spenſer. 


the ſtall, and lead him away to <vaterj 


His horſemen kept them in ſo ftrait, that no 


— a. 


” — CE_ 
©  . - 


Becauſe the outermoſt coat of the eye might | 


nature hath made proviſion to repair it by the help | 


into the bulb of the eye, proceeding from glandules 3 
Ray. | 


Moxon. | 


A gentleman watered ſaintfoin in dry weather | 
at new fowing, and, when it came up, with a 
water-Cart, carrying his water in a caſk, to which | 
there was a tap at the end, which'lets the water run | 


Mortimer. a 


Muller. 


þ 


Doth not each on the ſabbath looſe his ox from | 


1 
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| Luke, xiit. 15. > 
WATER 


man could, without great danger, go to water his 
horſe. DEL 15 _ | Knolles, 
Water him, and, drinking what he can, 


- 


Pſalm Ixix. 15. 1 


5 
3* 


to the other, give riſe to an incredible variety of 
| rivers that water it. * 
4. To diverſify as with waves. 
The difterent ranging the ſuperficial parts of 
velvet and watered ſilkæ, does the ike, Lacke. 
To WATER. v. 2. e 


1. To ſhed moiſture, 


Aadiſon on Italy. | 


| 


Seeing thoſe beads o 
Began to water. 


I «s at a loſs for figures to expreſs 


WA'TERCRESSES. 2. 


WAT ERER. | 1. J. [ from water, ] One 


Encourage him to thirſt again with bran. Dryden. Wa'TER FOWL. 7. + Fowl 


Tofertilize or accommodate with ſtreams. | 
Mountains, that run from dne extremity of Italy | 


\ in iſlands, and in the main ocean; 


A 
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Pd this napkin with the blood, ., + 
v bac Gif with his rapieF's point 


i 
= Pa. # 
* 


4 
And if thine eyes can wares for his death, * 


28 
* 
Made iffve from the boſom of the boy; 


4 


* 


I give thee this to fry thy cheeks withal. 
2 r Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


, 

f ſorrow ſtand in thine, 80 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
The tickling of the noſtrils within, doth draw 

the moiſture to the noftrils, and to the eyes by 

conſent ; for, they alſo will water. f 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
How troubleſome is the icaſt mote, or duft, 

filling into the eye! and how quickly does it weep 

and vater upon the leaſt grievance | South's Serm. 


2. To get or take in water; to be uſed 


in ſupplying water. 
He ſet the rods he had pulled before the flocks in 
the gutters in the watering troughs, Gen. xxx. 38. 
223 ſent many ſmall boats, manned with 
harquebuſiers and ſmall ordnance, into the fake 
near unto the camp, to keep the Chriſtians from 
watering there. os 3. 
The mouth War ERS. The man longs ; 
there is x vehement defire. From dogs 
who drop their ſlaver when they ſee 


meat which they cannot get. 


Cardinal Wolſey's teeth watering at the biſhop- 


| f rick of Wincheſter, ſent one unto biſhop Fox, Wh 
had advanced him, for to move him to reſign the 


biſhoprick, becauſe extreme age had made him 
blind; which Fox did take in ſo ill part, that he 
willed the meſſenger to tell the cardinal, that, al- 


though I am blind, I have eſpied his malicious un- 
thankfulneſs. 1 Camden. 
; 'Theſe reaſons made his mouth to water , 


| With amorous longings to be at her. Hodibrat. 
| Thoſe who contend for 4 per cent. have ſet men's 
mouths a-watering for money at that rate. 


WAa'TERCOLOURS, . / [water and co-- 


our. 
2M make colours into a ſoft conſiſtente 
wit water or oll; thoſe they call evatercolours, 
and theſe they term oilcolours. Boyle on Colours. 
Leſs ſhould 1 dawb it o'er with tranſitory praiſe, 
And vatercolours of theſe days: i s 
| Theſe days! whete &en th' extravagance of poetry 
Swifts 


Men's, folly, whimſies, and inconſtancy. 
um, Lat.] 


＋. L 
A plant. | iller . 
The nymphs of floods are made very beautiful; 
upon their heads are garlands of 1 ' 
. | Peacham on Drawing 


who' waters. Ea 7 F 
This ill weed, rather cut off by the ground than 

plucked up by the root, twice or thrice grew forth 
again; but yet, maugre the warmers and evaterers, 
hath been ever parched up. Care 
A TERPAL. 2. . [water and fall.] Ca- 

taract; caſcade. IS "= 
I have ſeen in the Indies far greater 22 


o 


than thoſe of N ilus. Raleigh. 
Not Lacedemon charms me more 
Than high Albana's airy walls, —_— 
Reſounding with her waterfalls.” ' Addiſon. 


FLAG. 7. . [from water and 
atin. ] Water 


that live or 


flag ; iris aquatica, L 
flawer-de-luce. | 


get their food in water. 
 Waterfewl joy moſt in that air which is likeſt 
water. a Bacon. 

Waterfowls ſupply the wearineſs of a long flight 
by taking water, and numbers of them are found 


| | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Fiſh and water faul, who feed of turbid and 


muddy flimy water, ate accounted the cauſe of 
Ephlegin. | PE! * Fleyer. 
3 2 War ER. 


a 


| 
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Wr ene ere apd e 


Water. | 


Food made with oatmeal b. 
For breakfaſt milk, milk- pottage, wwatergrue!, 
and flummery, are very fit to * — for children. 


The aliment ought to be lender, as watergruel 
_ acidulated, , 4 Arbutbnot on Diet. 
WA'TERHEN. 2. from water and hen; 
ulica, Latin.] coot; a waterfowl. 
A TERIN ESS. . . [from w atery.] Hu- 
midity ; moiſture. 1 


| 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, 


night-mares, weakneſs, wwaterineſs, and turgidity 
of the eyes. — 


| 2 Arbuthnot. 
Wa'TERISH, adj. [from water.] 


1. Reſembling water. | 


inſipid manhood, and a ſtupid o 
2, Moiſt; boggy. 1 es 
Some parts of the earth grow mooriſh or wa- 
teriſh, others dry. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Wa-TERISHNESS. 2. / [from wwateriſs.] 
. Thinneſs ; reſemblance of water. | 
A pendulous ſlimineſs anſwers a pituitous ſtate, 
of an acerbity, which reſembles the tartar of our 


infancy ? Dryd. 


| ſity of our blood. | © Fleyer. 
Wa"TERLEAF;, 2. / A plant. Miller. 
WA'TERLILLY. 2. /, [nymphea, Latin.] 
A plant. Miller. 
Let them lie dry twelve months to kill the wa- 
ter - weeds, as <vaterlilljes arid bull-ruſhes. 
22 | ” © Walton's Angler. 
WATERMAN. . . [water and man.] A 
- ferryman'; a boatman. 
© Having blocked up the paſſage to Greenwich, 
they ordered the evatermen to let fall their oars 


more gently, - | | X Dryden. 
Bubbles of air working upward from the very 


bottom of the lake, the zwatermen told us that they | f 


are obſerved always to, riſe in the ſame places. 


Addiſon on Ttaly. | 


The <uaterman forlorn, along the ſhore, 
* Penfive reclines upon his uſcleſs oar. Gay. 


Wa'TERMARK. . /. [| water and mark.) 


The utmoſt limit of the riſe of the flood. 


x [Warzaw! LLows:s: /. {from water and 


$ e ps i rth. 1} 
Wa"TERWITH. #. . [water and air.] 


2 


WATER. adj. | from water.] 
t. Thin; liquid; like water. 
humours; or waterifoneſs, which is like the fero- |, 


2. Taſteleſs ; infipid ; vapid ;. ſpiritleſs. |: 
We lll uſe this unwholeſame humidity, this 


— 


- 


Were borne above the tops of trees that grew | 


On th* utmoſt margin of the rater mark. Dryden. 
A plant. It hath | 
trailing branches, as the cucumber or | 
melon, and is diſtinguiſhed from other | 


WATERME LON. 2. / 


cucurbitaceous plants, by its leaf deeply 
cut and jagged, and by its producing 


uneatable fruit. Mi 


Wa'TERMILL, 2. / Mill turned by water. 


Forth flowed freſh. 
A guſhing river of black gory blood, = 
That drowned all the land whereon he ſtood. 
The ſtream thereof would drive a evatermill. Spenſ. 
Corn ground by windmills, erected on hills, or 
in the plains where the water mills ſtood, 


8 


Mortimer s Huſbandry. | 
WATERUIN T. 2. /. [ mentha aqueatica. | | 


A plant. | | 
WareRRa'DISH. 2. /. A ſpeciesof wa- 
tercreſſes, which fee. 


Wa'TERRAT. z. . [mus aquaticus.] A rat | 
2, A hurdle. 9 | 
To WA'TTLE. v. 4. | pacelas,, Saxon, | 


that makes helles in banks. 


There be land- rats and water-rats. Shakeſpeare. 


The pike is bold, and lies near the top of the 


water, wacching the motion of any frog, or evater- | 


rat, or mouſe. | Walton. 


| WATERROCKET, . . [eruca aguatica. 
A ſpecies of watercreſſes. 


WATERVIOLET, . J. [hottonia, Latin.] | 
A plant. 1 Muller. 


er. 


ww & i 


* 
1 
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; 
; 


_ Derham's Phyfico-T| wy 
* 5 
Where the principles are only phlegm, what Waſrkzwokk. 2. /. [water and work.] 


can be expected from the 3 matter, but an 
d 


3. Wet; abounding with water. 


"4. Relating to the water. 


Men and beaſts 4 * Conſiſting of Water. 
f 


1. The barbs, or looſe red fleſh, that hangs 


. os. - . T 
ol * = ? 
x : 7 my 
= | & * «x 
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Wart Arr. . / A ſort of ſone. 


ire, and is 


neither of ſo b a blue, nor ſo. as the ori- 
ental . 


willow ; lyſemachia, Latin. ] 85 — plant. 


A plant. 


The <vaterwith of Jamaica, growing on dry hills | 
in the woods, where no water is to be met with, its} 


trunk, if cut into pieces two or three yards long, 
and held by either end to the mouth, affords ſo 
plentifully a limpid, innocent, and refreſhing water, 
or ſap, as gives new life to the droughty traveller 
or hunter. 


WwaY% 
WAVE. . , [pzrxe, Saxon Wargh, Dy 
wagut, As \ 7 #, Dat. 
hy Water raiſed above the level of the 1 


face ; billow z water, driven into al 
ates. 5 | 
þ The ſhore, that o'er his wave - worn baſis bow'd, 


| in Shak 
© The waves that riſe would drown the Meet l, 


But at thy check they ſlee, and when they hear 
Thy thund'ring voice, they poſt to do thy will. 
Amidſt theſe toils 3 baliny * 
Now hiffing waters the quench'd guns reſtore: 
And wWeary wave: withdrawing. from the fight, 
Are lull'd, and pant upon the filent. hore; D;y,, 
The be impels the cuape before, p 1 


Play of fountains; artificial ſpouts. 
water; any hydraulick performance. 


Engines invented for mines and waterworks 
often fail in the performance. 
illi Mathematical Magick. 


The French took from the Italians the Art plans | 


of cheir gardens, as well as wwaterworks.. Addiſon. 


ickfilver, which is a moſt crude and vat 


The bile, by its ſaponaceous quality, mixeth 
the oily and watery parts of the aliment together. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


groſs, watery pumpion. 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windfer. |- 


No heterogeneous mixture uſe, as ſome 
With wat'ry turneps have debas'd their wines. 
| Philips. 


When the big lip, and wat”ry eye, 
Tell me the riſing. ſtorm is nigh z. 
*Tis then thou art yon angry main, 
Deformꝰd by winds, and daſh'd by rain. 


Prior. 


22 


On the brims her fire, the wat ry god, 
Roll'd from a ſilver urn his cryſtal flood. Dryden. 


The wat'ry kingdom is no bar 
To ſtop the foreign ſpirits; but they come, | 
As o'er a brook, to fee fair Portia, Shakeſpeare. 
. . Thoſe few eſcap'd 6 
Famine and anguiſh will at laſt conſume, | 
Wand'ring that war ry deſart. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, 
And wat ry deſarts. 
Er i Perhaps you'll fay, - h 
That the attracted wvat'ry vapours riſe 
From lakes and ſeas, and fill the lower ſkies. 


* 


| \. Blackmore. 


WArTLE. n. 7. [from waghelen, to ſhake, 


German. Skinner, ] | | 


below the cock's bill. 
The loach is of the ſhape of an eel, and has a 
beard of ⁊vattles like a barbel. Walton. 
The barbel is fo called, by reaſon of his barb, 


or wattles, at his mouth, which is under his noſe | 
Walton. 


or chops, e 
The cock's comb and wattles are an ornament 

becoming his martial ſpirit. 

More s Antidote againſt. Atheiſm. 


twigs.) To bind with twigs; to form 
by platting twigs one within another, 

| Might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn'd in their wattled cotes, 


Or ſound of paſtoral reed with oaten ſtops. Milt. 
A plough was found in a very deep bog, and a 


Bacon. 


Dryder's Indian Emperor. 


Ainſworth. | 


_ Luxuriant on the epave-worn bank he lay 
| Stretch'd forth, and panting in the ſunny ray. Pepe. 


2. Unevenneſs; inequality. 


Thus it ha s, if the glaſs of the priſa 
free from vel og their- Gees be n 
and well poliſhed, without thoſe numberleſs waver, 
or curls, which uſually atiſe from ſand-hoſes 2 
little ſmoothed in poliſhing with putty, Newton. 
To WavE. v.... [from the noun, ] 

1. To play, looſely, ; to float. 
I I may find 


„ r 


wy Four warlike enſigns vin in the wind. Dry, 
body, heated, and pent in, hath the like force . n 1 „d. 
[ with gunpowder. 


1 Meſſapus' helm 
He laces on, and wears the waving creſt, Dryden, 
2. To be moved as a ſignal. 
2 A bloody arm it is, that holds a pine 
> Lighted above the capitol, and now | 
* It <vaves unto us. Ben Jonſon's Catiling 
3. To be in an unſettled tate ; to fluctu- 
ate; to waver. - | 
They wave in and out, fo way ſufficiently 
grounded, no way reſolved, what to think, ſpeak, 
or write, more than only that, becauſe they have 
taken it upon them, they muſt be oppoſite. Hooker, 
If he did not care whether he had their love 
or no, he waved indifferently betwixt doing them 
neither good nor harm. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuts. 


To Wave. v. &. [from the noun.] 


A. To raiſe into inequalities of ſurface.. 
1 le had a thouſand noſes, 
Horns welk'd and aud like the enridged ſea, 
2 | Shakeſpeare. 


4a 


2. To move looſely. - 
| They wwaw'd their fiery ſwords, and in the air 


Made horrid circles. WARE Milton. 
ZEneas wwav'd his fatal ſword 
High o'er his head. Dryden. 


He beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his 
hand, directed me to approach the place where he 
ſat (555-1 4 | a Addiſn. 
3. To waft ; to remove any thing floating. 
Some men never conceive how the motion of 
+ the earth below ſhould auave one from a knock 
© perpendicularly directed from a body in the air 
above. Diotun s Vulgur Errours. 
4. To beckon; to. direct by a- watt or: 
motion of any thing. p 2 
Look with what courteous action, 


It waves you to a more removed ground: 

But do not go with it. Shakeſprarts- 
5. [guefver,. Fr. Skinner.) To put off; 
to quit; to depart from. ; 
He reſolved not. to wave his way upon this 
reaſon, that if he ſhould but once, by ſuch a 7 

verſion, make his enemy believe he were afraid 

danger, he ſhould never live without. 

_  Wotton's Life of the Duke of Buckingbun. 
' Theſe, wawitg plots, found out-a-better way z 


" 


4 * 


Some god deſcended, and preſerv'd the play. Dryd. 


6. To. put aſide for the preſent. | 

I have waved the ſubject of your greatneſs , to 
reſign myſelf to the contemplation of hat 15 w= 
peculiarly yours. $53 5 N Dry * 
| Since ſhe her intereſt for the nation s oo 
Then 1, who ſav'd the king, the nation 391 | 


hedge ⁊uattled ſtanding. Aﬀortimer's Huſbandry. 


* 4 


% 


y 5 A 4 6 
e and recognize the right of the other, 


o, Wa'vnER, v. u. [papuan, Saxon.] 
1. To play to and fro ; to move looſely. 

1 took two triangular glaſſes, and one of them 

i being kept 

it proj 

on the 

moving it 


on the floor might not waver, I caſt 
ſame floor another iris, with another priſm, 
to and fro. 3 Beyle. 
The whitening ſhower deſcends, 
At firſt thin 2 1 Thomſon”s Winter, 
2. To be unſettled; to be uncertain, or 
inconſtant; to fluctuate z not to be de- 

termined. | | 
In which amazement when the miſcreant 
Perceived him to wawer, weak and frail, | 
Whilſt trembling horror did his conſcience daunt, 
And helliſh anguiſh did his ſoul affail, Spenſer. 

Remember where we are; 

In France, among a fickle, wavering nation. 

| ' Shakeſpeare. 
Thou almoſt mak*ſ me <vaver in my faith, 


— 


To hold opinion with Pythagoras, | 


That ſouls of animals infuſe themfelves 
Into the trunks of men. Shakeſpeare. 
Hold faſt the faith without wwawering, Heb. x. 
The wav ring faith of people vain and light. 
. | Daniel. 
Faich as abſolutely determines our minds, and 
as perfectly excludes all wavering, as our know- 
tedge itſelf; and we may as well doubt of our own 
being, as we can whether any revelation from God 
de true. PTY | Locke. 
What if Hoſpinian ſhould have faid, that Lu- 
ther wwavered in the point of the ſacrament ? does 
it follow that he really did ſo ? Atterbury. 
They, who at this diſtance from the firſt riſe 
of the goſpel, after 5 the ſeveral evidences 
of it, waver in their faith, would have <vawered 
though they had ſeen the firſt promulgers work 
wonders. Atterbury. 
. To totter ; to be in danger of falling. 
Has any diſloyalty dared to feign that religion 
evavers ? They foully miſtake; as commonly they 
do, that are more cunning in other men's lives 
than in their own : tis not religion wavers, but 
their loyalty. _ | Holyday. 
Wa'veRER, n. from wwavwer.] One 
unſettled and irreſolute. | 
Come, young wawverer, come, and go with me; 


3 


L 


In one reſpect I'll thy aſſiſtant be, Shakeſpeare. | 


Wa'vy. adj. [from wave.] 
1. Riling in waves. | | 
In ſafe conduct of theſe 


Did thirtie hollow-bottom'd barkes divide the | 


Wwawie ſeas, Chapman, 


For thee the ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her ua 
breaſt ; | 


And heav'n itſelf with more ſerene and purer light | 
k . | Dryden. ö 
2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 


18 bleſt. 


Where full-ear'd ſheaves of rye 
Grow wavy on the tilth, that ſoil ſelect 
For apples, 

Let her 
Let fleecy 


Philips. 
ad vallies ſmile with wvawvy corn; 


ks her riſing hills adorn. | 


by Spenſer, according to the Saxon pro- | 
nunciation. 
t. For waves. 5 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and ſprinkled oft the ſame 
With liquid WAaes. Spenſer. | 
2. In the following paſſage it ſeems to be. 
tor woes. [pa, Saxon. ] TTX 
OO they fly that gult's devouring jaws, _ 
hey on this rock are rent, and ſunk in helpleſs 


. 


# 


had a'better tight, they were content to] WAY, 5. 


by the bee, and formed into cells 
fixt in the ſame poſture, that the iris | 


Prior. | 
Wawzs, or Wars. ». // A word uſed 


, 7 bs : ? : - 


WAX 


6 [pxe, 
moacks, Dutch. | 
r. The thick tenacious matter gathered 


reception of the honey. 1 
Wax conſiſts of an acid ſpirit of a nauſeous 
taſte, and an oil, or butter, which is emollient, 
laxative, and anodynes 
They gave us focd which may with nectar vie; 
And wax, that does the abſent ſun ſupply. 


| Roſcommon. 
All the magiſtrates, every new or full moon, 
| 8ive honour to Confucius with bowings, war can- 


dles, and incenſe. _ Stilling fleet. 
While viſits ſhall be paid on ſolemn days, 


When num'rous wax lights in bright order blaze; 
So long my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall live. 


2. Any tenacious maſs, ſuch- as is uſed to 
faſten letters. | 
We ſoften the wax before we ſet on the ſeal. 


5 | More. 
3. A kind of concretion in the fleſh. 

A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and 

many wax-kernels about it. MWiſcman's Surgery. 
To Wax. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſmear; to join with wax. 

He form'd the reeds, proportion'd as they are, 
Unequal in their length, and wwax'd with care; 
They till retain the name of his ungrateful fair. 

| TIN Dryden. 

To Wax. v. n. pret. wox, waxed ; part. 
pail. waxed, waxen, [peaxan, Saxon; 
wachſen, German.] 

1. To grow]; to increaſe ; to become big- 
ger, or more, Uſed of the moon, in 
oppoſition to ware, and figuratively. of 

—_ whach grow by turns bigger and 

eis. 

The huſbandman in ſowing and ſetting, upon 
good reaſon, obſerves the waxing and waping of 
the moon. 2 | 

They wax and wane 
*Twixt thrift and penury. 
2. To paſs into any ſtate; to become; to 
grow. It is in either ſenſe now almoſt 
diſuſed. 

Where things have been inſtituted, which, being 
convenient and good at the firſt, do afterward in 


proceſs of time ewax otherwiſe, we make no doubt 
| but they may be altered, yea, though councils or | 
Hooker. 


cuſtoms general have received them. 
Careleſs the man ſoon wax, and his wit weak 

Wal ordrevine of things that did him pleaſe. 
Spenſer. 


them is evaxen great before the Lord. Gen. xix. 13. 


This _ given, Argantes wild drew near, 
Trembling For ire, and evaxing pale for rage; 


Nor could he hold. Fairfax. N 

If Ia but cold in my deſire, 3. 
Think heav'n hath motiog loſt, and the world fire. | 
N Donne. | 


chandler.] A maker of wax candles. 
Wa'xEN.. adj. [from wax.] Made of 
Wa. thn | | 
- Swarming next appear'd 
The female bee, that feeds her huſband. drone 
Deliciouſly, and builds her wvaxen cells, 


TWATWES.s Ny nſer. 


To WawL., v. n, pa, grief, Saxon. ] To 


cry; to howl, 


The firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
We. wawle and cry. 


* 


"Shakeſpeare's King Tas: | 


With honey ſtor'd. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
I can yet ſhoot beams,.whoſe heat can melt 


So weary bees in little cells repoſe 3 
But if nig 1 robbers lift the well-ſtar d hive, 


n 


Pope. | 


Flowers removed wax greater, becauſe the nou- |. 
riſhment is more eaſily come by in the looſe earth. |. 
| Bacon, | 


Their manners wax more and. more corrupt, |: 
in proportion as their bleſſings abound. Atterbury. | 


{WaxcranDLER. 2. /. [from wax and | 


{1 eee 


þ 


Arbuthnot. | 


Hakeawvill. | 
Carew. | 


— 


A 
N 


L 


* 


Way. 2. / 


2 
- 


WAY 


An humming through their waren eity grows, 
And out upon each others wings drive. D 
| peex, Saxon; weigh, Dutch. ] 
1. The in which one travels. This 
word 1s applied in many relations which 
ſeem unlike one another, but have all 
the original of road or travel, noting 
either progreſſion, or the mode of pro- 
greſſion, local or intellectual. 12 
I am amaz d, and loſe my way 7 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. Sa. 
Vou cannot ſee your way, | 


have no way, and therefore want no eyes: 
I ſtumbled when I ſaw. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


* 


To God's eternal houſe direct the way, 
A broad and . road. 
Flutt' ring the god and weeping ſaid, 


Pity poor Cupid, generous maid ! 
Who happen'd, being blind, to ſtray, 
And on thy boſom loſt his way. 
2. Road made for paſſengers. 
— Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? - 
Both ſtile and gate, horſe-way, and foot-patH. 
| Sbaleſpeare. 
Attending long in vain, I took the evay 
Which through a path but ſcarcely printed lay. 
: * 


Dryden 
3. A length of ſpace. 
Birnbaumer foreſt extends a great evay, wherein 
are many deer, wild boars, foxes, wolves, and bears. 
| Brown's Travels. 
An old man, that had travelled a great way under 
a huge burden, found himſelf ſo weary, that he 
called upon death to deliver him. L*Eftrange. . 
4. Courſe ; direction of motion; local ten- 
dency. 1 
I now go toward him, therefore follow m 
And mark what way L make. Shak. Winter"s Tale. 
Come a little nearer this way, I warrant thee no- 
body hears. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
He ſtood in the gate, and 111 of ev'ry one 
Which «vay ſhe took, and whither ſhe was gone. 


With downward force he-took: his way, 
And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea. 

My fever» brave brothers, in one fatal day, 
To death's dark manſions took. the m—_— Ways 

To obſerve every the leaſt difference that is in 
things, keeps.the underſtanding Ready and right in, 
its wway to knowledge. Locke. 

5. Advance in life. | 

The boy was to know his father's circumſtances, . 
and that he was to make his way by his own in- 
duſtry. Spectator. 


Priove. 


6. Paſſage; power of progreſſion made or 
Art thou like the adder waxen deaf? Shakeſp. | 


„ 


We will destroy this place; becauſe the cry of 


Back do T toſs theſe treaſons to thy head: 
This ſword of mine ſhall give them inſtant way, 
Where they ſhall reſt. for ever. Shak. King Lear. 

Th' angellck choirs, | 
On each hand parting, to his ſpeed gave ca, 
Through all th' empyreal road. Milton's Par. Loaf. 

Youth and vain confidence thy life betray : 
Through armies-this.has made Melantius zu. 

, _- | V. aller oy 

The reaſon may be, that men ſeldom come into. 
thoſe poſts till after forty; about which time the 
natural heat beginning to decay, makes way for 
thoſe diſtempers. ; Temples 

The air. could not readily get out of thoſe pri- 
ſons,. but by degrees, as the earth and water above- 


would give ca 2 Burnet. 
As a ſoldier, foremoſt in the ſight, 4 
Makes evay for others. Dryden. 


Some make themſelves zuay, and are ſuggeſted 
to the mind by all the ways of. ſenſation and re-. 
flection. | Lackes. 


7. Vacancy made by timorous os xeſpect 


] fe he - ful receſſion, | 
The waren wings of this ambitious boy, Denham. 


There would be left no difference hetween truth- 
and falſehood, if what we certainly know give way 
to what we may poſſibly be miſtaken ine. Fokker 
. : 1 Ner- 
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Mer was he fatiefied,- unleſh ha mode the pury 


: 


- profeſſion of the goſpel give to ſuperſtition 
and 2 wherever he Had power to expel the 
one, and eftabliſh the other.. Aterbury. 

he ſenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the 
people, thought it their wiſeſt courſe to give w 

_ alſo to the : » Swift. 
I Would give way to others, who might argue 

very well upon the ſubje&,. Swift. 


$. Courſe ; regular progreſſion. 


But give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, 


1 


| 17. Method; manner of practice. 


/ 


— 


2 4 


rr 

Poe writers make an extraordinary figure, „ who © | 
ave not ſomething nga day of thinking or 
Y ſling, that is entirely their own. Mee atore 
hs Wn ay expreſſing and applying them, not 

his invention of them, is what we admire, Addiſ. 


Having loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ftrove 
to climb to the height of terribleneſs, ' Sidney. 
- _ Matter of mirth Aer 

She could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent 
To feed her fooliſh humour and vain jolliment. 


Spenſer. | 


C 


9. Courſe or reſs conſidered as ob- 
ſtructed or hindered, © ſong 
The imagination being naturally tumultuous, 
interpoſeth itſelf without aſking leave, caſting 

+ thoughts in our way, and forcing the underſtand- 
ing to reflect upon them. Duppa . 


10. Tendency to any meaning, or act. 
There is nothing in the words that ſounds that 
way, or points particularly at perſecution. Atrerb. 


11. Acceſs; means of admittance. 

Being once at liberty, twas ſaid, having made 
my way with ſome foreign prince, I would turn 
pirate. Raleigb. 

12. Sphere of obſervation. 

Theſe inquiſitions are never wi 
and very often uſeleſs to the curious inquirer. Fot 
men ftand upon their guards againſt them, laying 
all their counſels and ſecrets out of their evay. 

© Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

The general officers and the publick miniſters 
that fell in my way, were generally ſubje& to the 
gout. Temple. 

3. Means; mediate inſtrument; inter- 
mediate ſtep. ; 
By noble ways we conqueſt will prepare; 

Firſt offer peace, and that refus'd, make * f 
en. 
What conceivable ways are there, Pts we 
mould come to be aſſured that there is ſuch a be- 
ing as God? Tillotſon. 
A child his mother ſo well inſtructed this zvay 
in geography, that he knew the limits of the four 
parts of the world. Lecke. 


— 


It is not impoſſible to God to make a creature 


with more ways to convey into the underſtanding 
the notice of corporeal things, than thoſe five he 
has given to man, | | Locke. 

14. Method; ſcheme of management. 
He durſt not take open way againſt them, and 


as hard it was to take a ſecret, they being ſo con- 


tinually followed by the beſt, and every way ableſt, 
of that region. Sidney. 
A phyfician, unacquainted with your body, may 
put you in a evay. for a preſent cure, but over- 
throweth your health in ſome other kind. Bacon. 
Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath ? 
Still am I fear'd ? is there no way but death? 
| | Daniel. 
As by calling evil good, a man is miſrepre- 
ſented to himſelf in the <vay of flattery ; ſo by 
calling good evil, he is miſrepreſented to others 
in the voay of ſlander. South's' Sermons. 
Now what impious ways my wiſhes took 
How they the monarch, and the man forſook ! 
3 | 2 ; Prior, 
35. Private determination ; particular will 
or humour, | 
He was of an high mind, and loved his own will 
and his way, as one that revered himſelf, and 
would reign indeed. Bacon. 
| * If I had my wvay, 
He had mew'd in flames at home, not in the ſenate ; 
I had fing'd his furs by this time. 
Ben Jonſon's Cataline. 
16. Manner; mode. | 
She with a calm careleſſneſs let every thing 
flide, as we do by their ſpeeches, who neither in 
matter nor perſon do any way belong unto us. 


1 Sidney. 
God hath ſo many times and ways 
; Hooker. 


thout baſeneſs, | 


| 


„ 
— et es. ts. 


| " Taught 
To live th' eaſieſt evay, not with perplexing thoughts. 


' | 4 | Milton. 
18. Method or plan of life, conduct, or 
ation. BE ANG 
To attain 
The height and depth of thy. eternal ways, © - 
All human thought comes ſhort. Milton. 
When a man ſees the prodigious expence our 
forefathers have heen at in theſe barbarous build- 
ings, one cannot but fancy what miracles they 
would have left us, had they only been inſtructed 
in the right way. | Addiſon on Italy. 
19. Proceſs of things good or ill. 
The affairs here began to ſettle in a pro 
way | 
20. Right method to act or know. | 
We are quite out of the way, when we think 
chat things contain within themfelves the qualities 
that appear to us in them. Locke. 
They are more in danger to go out of the *vay, 
who are. marching under the conduct of a guide 
that will miſlead them, than he that has not yet 


ſpærous 


muſt be guilty of abſurdity, or rudeneſs. Clariſſa. 
22. By the way. WithoWany neceſſary 


| WarLla"YER. 2. /½ [from waylay.] 


taken a ſteps and is likelier to enquire after the 
right way. Os 94 Locke. 
By me they offer all that you can aſk, | 
And point an eaſy way to happineſs. Rowe, 
21. General ſcheme of ng. 
Men who go out of the way to hint free things, 
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Warft a, Traveling; putter» 
n | 3 Paſſing , 
| They to whomallthis \s revealed, if they will 

and fmoath 


| F into a, path fo planed ＋ 
ough fools, ſhall not 


t the evay faring men, 


err therein, muſt needs acknowledge th 
in the number of the blind, that will A 4-5 


God's reſt. Hammond"s Fundamenta;; 
Waryra KINOTREE-#./;[wviburnm, Lat.] | 
A plant. 1 Miller. 
To Wa"YLay. v. a. [way and lay.} To 
watch infidiouſly in the way; to beſet 
by ambuſh. | | 
I will waylay thee going home, where if ; 
chance to KP een kill hs 8 . RY 
and a villain. 4 Shakeſpeare, 
The employment of money is chiefly merchan. 
dizing or purchaſing, and uſury aylays both; it 
acon, 


| 


dulls and damps all induftries 


How thou lurk'R 


In valley or green meadow, to way/ay ; 
Some beauty rare. Milton's Paradiſe Repained, 


Now on their coaſts our conquering navy ride: 
e their merchants, and their land beſet, 
ach day new wealth without their care provides 
They lie afleep with prizes in their nets, Dryden. 
Like hunted caſtors, conſcious of their fore 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway'scoaſts they bring. 
2 Dryden, 
FER One 
who waits in ambuſh for another. 
Wa'rLEss. adj. [from away.] Pathleſ ; 
untracked, 4 a 
When on upon my wayleſs walk 
As my defires me draw. 
I, like a madman, fell to tall | 
With ery thing I ſaw. Drayt. Cynthia, 
and mark.] Mark 


, 


WAYMARK. 1 , [way 
do guide in travelling. 175 
Set thee up waymarks, make thee high heaps. 


Fer. XXXi. 21. 


; 


» 


connection with the main deſign; en 

paſſant. 

Note, by the way, that unity of continuance is 
eaſier to procure, than unity of ſpecies. 

, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of three- 

ſcore, aſked me, in his moſt ſerious look, whether 


who, by the way, is one of the greateſt fortunes 
about town. | Spectatar. 


come along, or depart. 
phraſe. 


Nay, come your ways 5 | 
This is his majeſty, ſay your mind to him. Shak. 
To a boy faſt aſleep upon the brink of a river, 
fortune came and wak'd him; prithee get up, and 
go thy ways, thou it tumble in and be drown'd 
elſe. . L'Eftrange. 
24. Way and ways are 
corruptly for w/e. 

But if he ſhall any ways make them void after 
he hath heard them, then he ſhall bear her inj- 
quity. . Numb. xxx. 15. 

They ere& concluſions no way inferrible from 

their premiſes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Being ſent to reduce Paros, he miſtook a great 
fire at a diſtance for the fleet, and being no <vays | 
a match for them, ſet ſail for Athens, Swift. 

'Tis no ay the intereſt even of prieſthood. - 

Pope. 

] A plant. 
| Ainſworth, 
WaAYFA'RER, 2. J. [way and fare, to go.] 
Paſſenger; traveller. | 
Howſoever, many ⁊uayfarers make themſelves 


— 


WA'YBREAD. z. . [ plantago. 


| ſpoken to 


I would adviſe him to marry lady Betty Single, | 


23. To go or come one's way, or ways ; to 
A familiar 


now often uſed ] 


To WAYME'NT. v. a. [pa, Saxon.] To 
lament, or grieve. Obſolete, 

What boots it to weep and to wayment, 
When ill is chane'd, but doth the ill increaſe, 
And the weak mind with double woe torment. 

P 2 Spenſer, 
WA'YWARD. a4}. [pa, woe, and peand, 
Saxon.) Froward ; peeviſh ; moroſe; 
vexatious ; hiking his own way. 

That night, the elder it was, the more wayward 
it ſhewed itſelf towards them. Si 

How wayward is this fooliſh love, 

That, like a teſty babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 

And preſently, all humbled, kiſs the rod! Sbat. 
Wayward beauty doth not fancy move; 

A frown forbids, a ſmile engendereth love. Fairfax, 

| To miſchief bent, 

He ſeldom does a good with good intent; 

Wayward, but wiſe z by long experience taught 

To pleaſe both parties, for ill ends he fought. 

e | | Dryden, 

WA'YWARDLY. adv. [from wayward.) 
Frowardly ; perverſely. 

Wayvardly proud; and therefore bold, becauſe 
extremely faulty, Sidney. 

Howſoever, ſome will till be evaywardly diſ- 
poſed; yet if ſuch as be in authority will do their 
duties, they may by convenient diſcipline be kept 
within the bounds of modeſty, or elſe removed. 

Whitgifte. 
WaxWwarDNnEss. 2. , [from wayward. ] 
Frowardneſs ; perverſeneſs. 
Such the behaviour of ladies, as builded their 


chaſtity not upon aaywardneſs, but choice of wor- 


thineſs. | : Sidney. 
The beſt of his time hath been but raſh ; then 
age to receive 


muft we look from his. not alone 


f 


| 


8 


glee, by putting the inhabitants in mind of this | the imperfections of lon engrafted condition, but 

privilege; who again, eſpecially the women, for ſſow | the unruly Way da chat infirm and chole- 

not to baia PIR . Carew. | xick years bringe-- ö no" 
3: | cl 
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EAT 
WEA” 

Aenne en te n th Wir ud he hach wWay- 
* eee the ee 


e | 
— Sneeas 
water clears us © is . 7 » 
* . —— . 
| our gueſts to-ni . hah » Machbet . 
We animals had nothing like the 
uſe of reaſon, we find in them all the lower parts 


of our nature in the greateſt ſtrength. Addiſon. 
„ Hand others; indefinitely. / 


Vs firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. Pope. 


3. Improperly and ungrammatically for 
the oblique | 
To poor 
Thine enmity 's moſt capital. Shakeſpeare. 
WEAK. adj. [pzc, Saxon; wweet, Dutch. 
1. Feeble ; not ſtrong. 
He 18 weary and weak handed. 2 Sam. xvii. 2. 
Againſt the charm of beauty's powerful * | 
e 9 
Wert thou not cveal with hunger, mad with love, 
My hand ſhould force thee. Dryden. 
Fame and reputation are eał ties: many have 
not the leaſt ſenſe of them: powerful men are only 
awed by them as they conduce to their intereſt. 
Dryden. 
Children, being by the courſe of nature born deal, 
and unable to provide for thetnſelves, they have, by 
the appointment of God, a right to be maintained 


by their parents Locke. 
2. Infirm ; not healthy. 
. Here I ftand your brave, | 
A poor, infirm, 4veat, and deſpis'd old man. 


| 2 Shakeſpeare. 

He is now daily watching over the weak and 
infirm ; humbling himſelf to perverſe, rude, ig- 
norant people, wherever he can find them. Law. 
3. Soft; pliant; not ſtiff, 
4. Low of ſound. eee ee 

A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, and woman- 
iſh ; but audible, ſtrong, and manlike. Aſcham. 
5. Feebleof mind; wanting ſpirit z want- 
ing diſcernment. | 

As the caſe ftands with this preſent age, full of 
tongue and weak of brain, we yield to the ftream 
thereof, Hooker. 

This murder'd prince, though weak he was, 
He was not ill, nor yet ſo weak, but that 

He ſhew'd much martial valour in his place. 
Daniel. 


That Portugal hath yet no more than a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms, they may thank the Whigs, whoſe 
falſe repreſentations they were ſo eveak to believe. 

| Swift. 
Origen was never weal enough to imagine that 
cre were two Gods, equal in inviſibility, in eter- 
nity, in greatneſs, Materland. 

To think every thing diſputable, is a proof of a 
weak mind, and captious temper. Beattie. 

Not much impregnated with any in- 


I 
gredient : as, a weak tincture, weak 


7. Not powerful; not potent. 
I muſt make fair weather yet à while, 
Till Henry be more weak and I more ſtyong. Shak. 
„The <wweak, by thinking themſelves ſtrong, are 
induced to venture and proclaim war againſt that 


themſelves weak, are thereby rendered unactive 
and uſeleſs, South's Sermons, 
- If the poor found the rich diſpoſed to ſupply 

A wants, or if the weak might always find ro- 
ion from the mighty, they could none of them 
ament their on condition. Swift. 


8. Not well ſu 
lupported by argument. 
a Cafe ſo weak artWievle ball been much per- 


un., in oblique caſes u.] See J. 
Wa, . re . ee 


ToWea'rex. v. 4. To debilitate; to 


caſe, 4] | 


She firſt his eat indulgence will accuſe, Milt. 


which ruins them; and the ſtrong, by conceiting ] 


_ 
een 
T0 gell the tyrant love, and guard th 

On this weak de, where moſt our — fails, 
Would be a conqueſt worthy Cato's ſon. 
| * Addiſon's Cato. 


4 


enfeeble ; to deprive of ſtrength. 
_ The firſt which eveakened them was their ſecu- 
rity bs * Hooker. 
Their hands ſhall be 2veakened from the work, 
that it be not done. Nebemiab, vi. g. 
Inteſtine broils, 
MNalening the ſceptre of old night. Milton. 
Every violence offered to the body wweakens and 
impairs it, and renders it leſs durable. 
| 6 Ray on the Creation. 
Let us not «veaken ftill the weaker fide 
By our diviſions. Addiſon's Cato. 
2 impreſſions, that — to weaken the 
mind, may, by proper reflection, be made to 
ſtrengthen it. K | Clariſſa. 
Wes k LIN OG. 3. , [from weak.] A fee- 
| N 
ble creature. | 
| Thou art no Atlas for ſo 1 a weight; 
And, weatling, Warwick takes his gift again; 
And Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubject. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Ulyſſes z who I thought was mand 
With great and goodly perſonage; and bore 
A vertue anſwerable; and this ſhore 
Should ſhake with weight of ſuch a conqueror, 
When now a <veak/ing came, a dwarfie thing. 
| * Chapman. 

—_— begged his companions not to overcharge 
him; they found him a weabling, and bade him 

pleaſe himfelf. T Eftrange. 
Wea'kLY, adv. [from weak.] 

1. Feebly ; faintly ; without ſtrength. 
2. With want of efficacy. 

The motion of gravity worketh veakly, both far 
from the earth, and alſo within the earth. Bacon. 

Was plighted faith ſo eveakly ſeal'd above, 
That for one error I muſt loſe your love ? Dryden. 
3. Indiſereetly; injudicioully ; timorouſly ; 
with feebleneſs of mind. 

This high gift of ſtrength committed to me, 
Under the ſeal of filence, could not keep, 
But eveakly to a woman muſt reveal it. 

Tancred, I neither am diſpos'd to make 
Requeſt for life, nor offer'd life to take: 
| Much leſs deny the deed; but leaſt of all 

Beneath pretended juſtice weakly fall. 

| ; Dryden's Fables. 
WEAKLY. adj. [ from weak.] Not ſtrong ; 
not healthy. | 
Being old and wweakly, twenty years in priſon, 

it was ten to one that ever I ſhould have returned. 
x ; Raleigh. 


— 


| 


WEa'xNEss. =. / [from weak. 

1. Want of ſtrength ; want of force; fee- 

Troy in our weakneſs lives, not in her ſtrength. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Argument 


Of human weakneſs rather than of ſtrength. 
73 Milton. 
The general's force, as kept alive by fight, 
Now, not oppos'd, no longer can purſue: 
Laſting till heav'n had done his courage right, 
When he had conquer'd, he his weakneſs knew. 


2. Want of ſprightlineſs. 
New graces yearly like thy works diſplay, 
Soft without weakneſs, without glaring gay. Pope. 
3. Want of ſteadineſs. | 
By ſuch a review we ſhall diſcern and ſtrengthen 
our ebeakrieſſes with good reſolution, and ſo order 
our future converſation as may render us leaft ex- 
poſed to falling. Rogers's Sermons. 
4. Infirmity'; unhealthineſs. | 
Perſons in thoſe poſts derive a weakneſs of con- 


Aided in, 4 Hooker. 
3 
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Wear. =. J. [pelan, Saxon; 


Milton. | 


Dryden. 


ſtitution from the eaſe and luxury of their anceſ- | 


WEA 
5 . She ſeems to be conſcious of the of 
thoſe teſtimonies. lotſon, 
6. Want of j F u 3 want of reſolution 3 
fooliſhneſs of mand. ; . 
A woman, and thence weak. — 
jan is thy excule, 
And I believe it; weakneſs to reſiſt 3% 1 
Philiſtian gold : if <veakneſs may excuſe, 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Inceſtuous, ſacrilegious, but may plead it? 
All wickedneſs is weakneſs. 
7. Deſect; failing. | | 
- If you will work on any man, you muſt know 
his natute, and ſo lead him; or his weakneſſes and 
diſadvantages, and ſo awe him. Bacon. 
Many find a pleaſure in contradicting the com- 
mon reports of fame, and in ſpreading abroad the 
weakneſſes of an exalted character. 


, \ 
= 
« f - 


| t fore 
WAK SIDE. 2. . [weak and de.] Fol- 
ble; deficience; infirmity. 

This dog would have fought for his maſter in 
any other caſe; but the love of mutton was his 
eoeakfide. - L' Eftrange. 

Trade has increaſed their ſhipping, which they 
found to be their wweakfide in their laſt attempts. 
| | Temple. 

wealuſt, 
Dutch.] 


1. Happineſs; proſperity ; flouriſhing 
ſtate, 
Our «veal on you depending, | 
Counts it your veal, that he have liberty. Shak. 
As we love the weal of our ſouls and bodies, 
let us ſo behave ourſelyes as we may be at peace 
with God, | y Bacon. 
Thine, and of all thy ſons, 
The weal or woe in thee is plac'd ; beware ! Milt. 
Ireland ought to be confidered not only in its 
own intereſt, but likewiſe in relation to England, 
upon whoſe «veal in the main that of this kingdom 
depends. . Temple. 
Republick; ſtate; publick intereſt. 
Blood hath been ſhed 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd the general veal. Shak. 
How ſhall the muſe from fuch a monarch ſteal 
An hour, and not defraud the publick veal ? Pope. 


Wear. #./. [palan, Saxon.] The mark 


of a ſtripe. 8 oy 
Like warts or wveals it hangs upon her m 


onne. 

WAL away. interj. Alas. Obſolete. 
4 ener. 
WEeaLD, Wald, Walt. Whether ſingly or 

jointly, ſignify a wood or grove, from 

the Saxon peald. Gibſon, 
WEALTH. 2. / [pale ð, rich, Saxon. 
1. Proſperity; external happineſs. 

In all time of our tribuls tion, in all time of our 
evealth, in the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment, good Lord deliver us. Common Prayer. 

2. Riches ; money, or precious goods. 

In deſart haſt thine habitance, | 

And theſe rich heaps of evealth doſt hide apart 
From the world's eye and from her right uſance. 


Fairy Queens 
| I ſhould forge. ' 


uarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, 
— them for <vealth. Sbaleſp. Machetb. 
Once they flouriſhed in wealtb and wit. Holyday. 
I wiſh thee, Vin, above all <vealth, 
Both bodily and ghoſtly health : 
Not too much wit. or evealth, come to thee ; 
For much of either may undo thee. Bp. Corbet. 
Each day new evea/ch without their care pro- 
vides 
They lie afleep with prizes in their nets. Djydex. 
Wrea'LTHILY. adv.. [from wealthy.]: 
Richly. ” ; , g 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua, 


2. 


tots, and the dellcacy of their on education, Temple. 


; 


If walli, then happily in Padua. Shakeſpaere, - 
| WEA LTHIs: 


* 


* 


1. To put from the breaſt; to ablactate. 
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Wirres. =. %, [from wralthy.]] 


| 

Þ Richneſs. 3 a OE” | 

WZAILITHT. ad}. from wealth.) Rich 3; 

Lopulent;- abupdant, + 

If a gentleman, or any uvealthy yeoman, have 

.. any children, the eldeft ſhall be kept in ſome order, 

but all the reſt ſhall ſhift and Fall to this occupa- 
tion of ſtealing. 4 bot <2 

I will de married to a wealthy widow -r 4 

Ere three days paſs. Shak. T aming-of the Shrew, 


upon ſtick, are delights for the tick and 
wealthy; after ſome time they come to matket in 
great quantities, and are every ordinary man's mo- 
ney. | Addiſan : Speftator. 
Not Neptune's ſelf From all his floods receives 
A <veaithier tribute than to thine he gives. Pope. 
To WEAN. v. a. [penan, Saxon.] 


She was toeaned when it did taſte the wormwood 
on the nipple; pretty fool] to fee it fall out WAR 


the dug, Shakeſpeare. 
I have behaved as a child that is xwveancd of his 
mother. x P P/alms. 


In eveaning young creatures, the beſt Way is ne- 
ver to let them ſuck the paps at all; for then they 
will drink up milk without any difficult. 
: Ray on the Creation. 
A fortnight before you wean ＋ from milk, 
let water be mixed with it. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
2. To withdraw from any habit or deſire. 
þ Here the place whoſe pleaſant ſights 
From other ſhades have *vean'd my wand'ring 


mind ; | | | 
Tell me what wants me here. Spenſer. 
I the rather evean me from deſpair, 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Seriouſly refie@ on the happy ſtate he ſhall moſt 
eertainly arrive to, if he but wean himſelf. from 
theſe wazldly impediments here that clog his ſoul's 
Aight. | Digby. | 
Children newly weaned from their parents, put 
out their hands towards them in their dreams, as if 
they were ſtill preſent. | n . 
There the coarſe cake, and homely huſks of 
beans, | 
From pamp' ring riot the young ſtomach wweans. 
| Dryden. 
The troubles of age were intended by the Author 
of our being to-wwean us gradually from our fond- 
neſs of life, the nearer we approach to the end of it. 


f Sevift, 
Wann rs 78 Lan from wear. ] ; 


1. An animal newly weaned. 
Though when as Lowder was far away, 
This wolfiſh ſheep would catchen his prey; 
A lamb, or a kid, or a weanel waſt, 
With that to the wood would he ſpeed haſte, 
| Spenſer. 
To gorge the fleſh of lambs and weanling kids, 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies tow'rd the 
ſprings 
Of Ganges or Hydaſpes. Mitkon's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. A child newly weaned. 
WEA'PON. 2. /. [peapon, Saxon.] In- 


ſtrument of offence ; ſomething with | 


which one is armed to hurt another, 
The giant | 
Down let fall his arm, and ſoft withdrew | 
His 1 huge, that heaved was on high, 
For to have ſlain the man that on the ground did 
le. . Spenſer. 
The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword ; 
For I have loaden me with, many ſpoils, 
Uſing no other weapon but his name. 


Take this eveapon 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Which I have here recover'd from the Moor. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 
Touch me with noble anger; | 
O let not women's zveapons, water drops, 
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"His foes, who came to bring him death, 


- 
„ * ww 
4 l 


17 e N that before had none. Daniel. 
Wich lis full force he whitl'd it firſt around ; 
LR turn'd the courſe before, 
| And fix'd"the wand' ring weapon in the door. 


| ee > wal ”— % 

Wz x"p0N'eD. adj. from weapon.) Armed 

for offence; furniſhed with arms. 

In what ſort, fo ill wveaponed, could you achieve 

| this'enterprize? 8 | 
es Both the combatants entered, apparelled on! 

in their doublets and hoſes, and weapored wit 
| ſword, buckler, and dagger. Hayward. 

Wza rox 5%. adj. | from weapon.) Hav- 
ing no weapon ;, unarmed, | 

= 4 Sampſon 

' Ran dn embattled armies, clad in iron, 

And 2veaponleſs himſelf 
Madegrms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 

Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer d cuiraſs, 
Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail, 
Adamantean proof. | Milton. 

Wea"PONSALVE.n./. [weapon and ſalve.) 
A falve which was We to cure 

the wound, being applied to the weapon 
that made it. 

That the ſympathetick powder and the wen- 
Valve conſtantiy perform what is promiſed, 1 
eave others to believe. Boyle, 

To WEAR. v. 4. preterite were; par- 
ticiple worn. [penan, Saxon, ] 

1. To waſte with uſe, or time, or inftru- 
ments; to impair or leſſen by gradual 
diminution. Kerr | 

O wicked world ! one that is well nigh wore to 
pieces with age, to ſhow himſelf a young gallant. 
. : Shakeſpeare. 

Protogenes could lay hi colours fo artificially, 

the number of five. Peacham. 
Waters wear the ſtones. Fob, xiv. 19. 
An haſty word, or an indiſcreet action, does 


Kill ſound in heart; and ſo outgrow and quear off 
theſe little diſtempers. South, 
They have had all advantages to the making 
them wiſe unto ſalvation, yet ſuffer their manhood 
to wear out and obliterate all thoſe rudiments of 
their youth. Decay of Piety. 
To his name inſcrib'd, their tears they pay, 
Till years and kiſſes wear his name away. Dryden. 
Kings titles commonly begin by force, 
Which time evears off and mellows into right. 
+," Dryden. 
No differences of age, tempers,. or education, 
can wear out religion, and ſet any conſiderable 
number of men free from it. Tillorſon's Sermons. 
Theodofius exerted himſelf to animate his peni- 
tent in the courſe of life ſhe was entering upon, 
and Qvear out of her mind groundleſs fears. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. To conſume tediouſly, 
he What maſks, what dances, 
To wear away this long age of three hours ! ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
In moſt places, their toil is ſo extreme as they 
cannot endure it above four hours; the reſidue 
they wear out at coites and kayles. 
| f Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Wiſeſt and beſt of men full oft beguil'd, 
With goodneſs principled, not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 
Are drawn to wear out miſerable days. 


3. To carry appendant to the body. 

This pale and angry roſe 
Will I for ever wear. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Why art thou angry 
That Tuch a ſlave as this ſhould scar a ſword, 
Who «vears not Ae Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

| What is this, | * 

That wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of ſovereignty? _Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
I am the firſt-born ſon of him that laſt 


Milton. . 


Stain my man's cheeks. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


enn ee 
| lag of plating the har, and of wing 
Ty = 


| 
Dryden's raed} | 


Sitney. | 


that one being vorn off, a freſh ſhould ſucceed, to | 


not diſſolve the bond, but that friendſhip may be 
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+ y ring of gold, 
PPP 
Theſe trotibleſome diſguiſes Shich we 
He aſk d what arms the fwarth 
What troops he landed. Dryden's Aus 
This is unconſcionable dealing, to be made 2 
fave, and not know whoſe livery I evecay, : 
: pdt, Dryden Spaniſh Fe; 
On her white breaſt a ſparkling 9 


4 Tv exhibit in appearance, 4 
Such an infectious face her ſorrow wear. 
I can bear death, but not Cydaria's tears, Dryden, 
5- To affect by degrees. 
Trials wear us into 4 liking of what 
in the firſt eſſay, diſpleaſed 1 rg. 


A man who has any reliſh for true writing, f 
the maſterly ſtrokes of a great author, — — 


Wear, Mil, 
Y Memnon Wore ; 


| 


? | | he perufes him, wears himſelf into the ſame man- 


ner. | Addiſon's & ”, 

6. To Wear out, To haraſs, n 
He ſhall wear out the ſaints, Daniel, vii. 26, 

7. Te WAR out. To waſte or deſtroy by | 


* es | | 
his very rey rent lecher, quite worn out 
Wich rheumatiims, and crippled with his gout. 


To WEAR. wv. #. Tn 
1. To be waſted with uſe or time. It 

has commonly ſome particle, as, out, 
| away, off. 


Thou wilt ſurely wear away. Exodus, xviii. 18. 
In thoſe who have loſt their fight when young, in 
whom the ideas of colours having been but lightly 
taken notice of, and eeaſing to be repeated, do 
quite ewear out, | Locle. 
2. To be tediouſly ſpent. 
Thus wore out night; and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-neft, high tow'ring to deſcry 
The morn's approach, and greet her with his ſong. 
| | Milton, 
3. To paſs away by degrees. 
If paſſion cauſes a preſent terror, yet it ſoon 
wears ; and inclination will eaſily learn to ſlight 
ſuch ſcarecrows. | Locke. 
The difficulty wilt every day grow leſs and wear 
, and obedience become eaſy and familiar. 
| | | Rogers's Sermons» 


Wear. 2. . [from the verb. 


1. The act of wearing; the thing worn. 
It was th' inchantment of her riches 
That made m' apply t' your crony witches; 
That in return would pay th' expence, 
The wear and tear of conſcience, Hudibras. 
2. Ipæn, Saxon, a fen; war, German, a 
mound.] A dam to ſhut up and raiſe 


the water: often written ave/r or wier. 
They will force themſelves through flood-gates, 
or over wears, hedges, or ſtops in the water. 


| Walton's Angler. 
3. A net of twigs to catch fiſh. 


WEAR D. 3. /. Weard, whether initial or 
final, ſignifies watchfulneſs or care; from 
the Saxon peandan, to ward or r 
44, - : | Gt ſos 
Wea'RER. #./; [from wear. ] 
1. One who has any thing appendant to his 
perſon. nes 
Were I the wearer of Antonio's beard, 
I would not ſhave t to-day. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers 
toſt, 
And flutter'd into'rags.  .. Milton. 
Armour bears off inſults, and preſerves the <vrarer 
in the day of battle; but, the danger once repelled, 
it is laid afide, as being too rough for civil conver-, 
ſation. % 3 * Dryden. 
We ought to leaye room for the humour of the 


% 


Were the imperial diadem of Rome. Shakeſpeare. | 


|. artiſt or wearers on Italy. 


2. That 


. 


„ Salts or diminiſhes,” 
Take away: 

ot habits and bs turned into ſuch paint and glit- 
ter, afid! Tric ee rern as are a real ſhame 

5 to the wearers, WW 4.5 

Wen Ins. . , I from nucary 1 


1. Laffitude 3 ; ſtate of being (pent with 1. 
bour. mann 668 ' 
De cee oed Nee e 

"Will make _ 's homely 5 owe 
Can ſnote upon; the flint when ret cher 
Finds the down pillow hard. 

Water- fowls ſupply — * ve fig 
' by taking waters att 

Heaven, when. the creature 1 . Mes, in | 


the weakneſy, of Hleepiand wearine/s,, ſpreads the | 


covering: of alight and darkneſs to conceal it. 
7 South s Sermons. 
T0 Full bonds each other they provoke ; 
At length, with--pearineſs and wine oppre ad, 


this meaſure from our Are and 


4 


| 2. T6 make impatient of continuance. 


. 


4 


803 would be VOY "Re. the beuſblag 5 | 
To curl the waves; and ſure ſorre little care 
Should 4vcary nature ſo, to make her want repoſe. 


Vos have already woeery'd fortune fo, TOLL 
ou ave a ne WB 4/ 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe, 
But fits all breathleſs. _- © ryden. 
It would not be difficult to continue a paper b 
*reſurning the ſame ſubjects, and wen hy. 


ing out 
reader with the ſame thoughts in a di 


: 


| 
; 


4 


en rent phraſe, | 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
I ſtay too by thee, ILqveary thee. | 
Should the government be vearied out jof 1 00 
preſent patience, what is to be r ſuc 

buebulent. men? Ae 


— 

3. To ſubdue or haraſs by any thing ir irk- | 
ſome. | 

Miuft'tin gall her w len, 


They riſe from table, and withdraw to reſt. Dryd., 
2. Fatigue 3 cauſe of laſſitude. 
The more remained out of che wwearixeſs and fa- 
tigue of their late marches. Clarendon 


Impatience of any thing. N 
4 Te iouſneſs, 525 L 


119 * - 


> 


Wea" RING. =. /. hes Lk, Clothes. | 


It was his bidding; 2 
Give me my nightly caring, and adieu. Shokeſp. 

Wea'rISH. adj, II believe from pen, 
Saxon, a quagmire. See WzerrsH.] 

1. Bog Y watery. 

2. Weak; walky. 


A garment. aver rich a wide for many of their 
_ wvearyb and ill-diſpoſed bodies. 


Caretu is Survey of Cornwell, 


Wea” 1 a0 [from <veary.] Trou- 
bleſome; tedious ; cauſing wearineſs. 

The ſoul preferreth” reſt in ignorance before | 

iſeme labour to kn W. Hooker. 

Theſe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 
Draw out o our r and make them veariſeme.. 
i B54 e Shakeſpeare. 


Trogge © came to the army the day before, ha- 


raſſed with, a-long. and, weariſome march. Bacon. 


Coſtly I reckon not them alone which charge | 
the purle, but which are weariſeme and importune 


in ſuits. Bacon. 
Shrinking up or ſtretching out are weariſome po- 


| 
| 
| 
4 


With blandiſh'd 3 feminine aſſaults, 


o ſtorm me over- Match d and 4orary'd out. Mit. 


Weskr. adj, [pen, Saxon; waren, 
to be Dutch. 


| 

1. Subdued by fatigue ; tired with laboyr. 

| _, Fair Phebus gan decline: 1 in haſte, . qi 

| His weary wa gon to the weſtern vale. == Spenſer. 

| entle Warwick, 8 

Let me embrace thee in my weary arms! 
I am «veary, yea, my memory is tir'd 2 * 

Have we no wine here ? a 
An old man, broken with the forms of ſtate, 

Is come to lay his coeary bones among ye: 

Give him a little earth for charity. 
Let us not be <vcary in well doing. Gal. vi. g. 
Our ſwords ſo wholly did the fates employ, 

That they at length grew rc to deſtroy : 

Refus'd the work we brought, and out of breath, 

Made ſorrow and deſpair attend for death, Dryden. 


2. Impatient of the continuance of any | 
thing painful or irkſome. * 


The king was as weary of Scotland, as he had 
been impatient to go thither, finding ail things pro- 


TP 


intereſt, 1 . Clarendon. 
My hopes a at ' vature within. me. ſeems, 
In all her fü eos, Weary of herſelf. Milian. 
3. Deſirous to diſcontinue. | 
See the revolution of the times, 


a and ſuch as perturb the quiet of thoſe parts. 


q This muſt be our taſk. 

In heav'ng this our delightz how * * 

Eternity ſo ſpent, in worlhip paid 

To whom we hate 
Satiety 

Then 1 


Wa“ RISOMELY. adv, [from aueariſame. 
Tediouſly ;. ſo as to cauſe wearineſ: 


Ss 

. As of Nimrod, ſo are the opinions of writers 
different touching Aſſur, and the beginning of that 
great ſtate of Aſlyria 3 4 controxerſy wweariſomely 
iputeds without any direct proof or certainty. 


„A n eee 1124 ot Raleigh. 


We” Iso Eu2380 % ae ome. 
1. . HES of 9 2346 25 1 


Brown. | 


from all things elſe doth come, 


* 
1 


rn. 


due La babe: : 


Better that 3 92 f 
So ſhall he waſte his means, weary his ſoldi ers, 
Doing hiniſelf offences” wrap Julius Ceſar. 
The people labour in che very e weary them - 
ſelves for 3 of e Fay U. 13. 
cep oppreſs'd chem mn, da on. 
= II. 


. 


+ Milton's ; Paradiſe Loft. | 
2 muſt to itſelf grow wear iſome. Denbam. 


Make mountains level, and the continent, 
Weary of ſolid firmneſs, melt itſelf 
Into the ſeas. Sbaleſpeare s Henry IV. 
4. Cauſing wearineſs; tireſome. 
Their gates to all were open evermore -- 
| That by the Weary Way Were travelling; 
And one ſat waiting ever them before, ö 
To. call in comers by that needy were and pour: 


The tare and moſt lothed life 
That. age, ach, penury, impriſonment, 
Can lay on nature, is a He - 

| To what we fear of death. ee 

Put on what *vcary negligence you pleaſe, 
You and' your fellows 3 I'd have it come to queſ- 


tion. 
Wea'sEL. 9 
Dutch; muftela, ee! 


that eats corn and kills mice. 
Ready in gybes, quick-anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 


* 
* 
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1 


„Saxon; cee, 


A A weaſel once made ſhift to ſlink 
In at a corn- loft through a chink. 


deb SAND. . /. [pa 

word 1s very e itten; but this 
orthography is neareſt to the original 
word.] The windpipe.; the paſſage 


Pope. 


emitted ; the n 
Marry en, what ſhould kim affray, 
To takę his own where ever it lay; 


Fo 


#4 


Tongue-batteries, ſhe ſurceas'd not day nor night | 


I, that did never weep, now melt with woe. Shak. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


ſed to him wi . conſideration of | his honour or : 


Ipenſer. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


A ſmall animal | [ 


Saxon. This 


through which the breath is drawn and | 


+. 
IPD 


| 


ö 


= 
* 
1 = 


Shakeſpeare. | 2. 


| 


| 
? 


As quarrelſome as the 2 Sbakeſp. 2 | 


um 


2 —— 


— — WW — 


13 
F 


Seal 


"Wt 4 4 1 


4 3 weaſand been a little tld, 
He would have a both hidder and beg. 


yt hi ——— with thy Knife. Stat. os empeſt 
. rt be diſcharged by ex pectoration muſt 
h gik paſs Mito the lungs, then into the aſpera arte- 
ma, or'evraſand, and from thence be coughed"up, 
and Apit out by the mouth. Wiſeman. 
The ſhaft that Nightly, was im Yd, 
ow from his heavy fall with weight increas'd, 
 Dyove Reg his neck aſlant; he ſpurns the 
3 groun 
* the ſoul iſues through the wveazon's wound. 
| WEATHER. 1. 4. lyeben, Saxon. ] 
t. State of the air, reſpeCting either cold 
or heat, wet or drine(s. | 
Who's there, befides foul weather F— 
 —One minded like the weather, moſt u nauiety. 
; " Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
1am far better born than is the king ; 
But I muſt make fair wvearhey yet a while, 
Tilt _ be more weak, and I more ſtrong. 


Shake ſpearts 
Again the eee winds may fing and plow, 


And fear no haven but from the <veather now. 
| Copley, 
Men muſt content themſelves to travel in all 
weathers, and through all diflicultics. L'Efrange. 
* - The ſun l 
Foretels the change of weatber im the ſkies; 
Whene'er through miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beame, 
Suſpect a driſling day. | Dryden. 
The change of the ſtate of the air. 

It is a reverend thing to ſee an ancient caſtle not 
in decay z. how much more to behold an ancient 
family, which have ſtood againſt the waves and 
wweatbers of time. - Bacon. 


Tempeſt ; ftorm. 


What guſts of weather from that gath*ring cloud 
My thoughts preſage ! Dryden's Virgil. 
\ToWea'THER. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To expoſe to the air. 
He perched on ſome branch thereby, 


P 14 
14 


3- 


', Torweatber him, and his moiſt wings to dry. 


Spenſer. 
| Muſtard-ſeed gather for being too ripe, 
And cbt her it wel, yer + give it a ſtripe. T. Jer. 
2. To paſs with difficu 
He wvcather'd fell — iN but ere long 
The ſkies were darken'd, and the tempeſts 582 
Garth. | 
Could they <vearher and ſtand the ſhock of an 
eternal duration, wy yet be at any time ſubje ct to 
a diffolution ? Hale. 
3. Te WrarnE I point... To gain a point 
againſt the wind; to accompliſh againſt 
oppoſition, | | 
We have been tugging a great while againſt the 
ſtream, and have almoſt qweathered our point; a 
ſtretch or two more will do the work. Addiſon. 
. To WEATHER out. To endure. 
When we have paſs'd theſe gloomy hours, $4 
And weatber'd out the _—_ -_ beats upon us. 
2 Addiſon. 
11 THE EE ad. Haraſſed and 
ſeaſoned by hard weather... 
A perceived an aged man and a young, both 
poorly arrayed, extremely qweatberbeaten z the old 
man blind, the young man leading him. Jiang. 
She enjoys ſure peace for-eyermore, | 
As weatherbeaten ſhip arriv d on happy more. 


Fo  Spenſers 
' "Thrice from the banks of Wye, "1 
And ſandy-bottom'd Severn, have I ſent 
Him bootleſs home, and weatberbeaten back, 
Pe | . Shakeſpeare's He 
| 1 * when you know the worſt, you will _ 
once leap into the river, and fwim through: hand- 
2 and not eveatberbeaten with the divers blaſts 
ireloltion, ſtand ſhivering upon the bridk. 


Suckling. 
A weatherbeaien veſſels Holds 
Gladly the ports * Miltin. 
32 
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We a" THERDRIVEN, 


2. A thermometer. 
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0 | , WP a 2 and 8 'd, 2 
| t Na. 
2a'THER BOARD, or Weatherbow. . /. | . | i e e er. e 
that is to the ward. Dictionary. N 5 Dryden. 
WA Tun cock. n. . [woeather and . . 


cock, 


I 
1. An artificial cock ſet bn the top of a 
is, which-by turning ſhows. 112 0 
which the wind _—_ | 
But, alas! the fun 
; falth be darkened ; the — — ily, 
© thou change like a weathercoc b. | 
A kingfiſher hanged by the bill, e ng 
the breaſt to that point of L from whence 
the wind doth » is a very ſtrarige introducing 
of natural weatbertocks, a0} Brown. 
2. Any thing fickle or inconſtant. | 
Where had you this pretty wrarbercock ? mn] 
cannot tell what his name is my huſband had him 
of. Sbaleſteare. 


. He break my promife and abſolve my vow ! 
The word which I have given ſhall ſtand like fate, 


Not like the king' 5 that «ocachercock of ſtate. 
D 
part. Force 


by 
ſtorms or contrary winds. 


Philip, during bis voyage towards Spain, was 


wweatberdriven into Weymouth. 
Carew's Survey 


Wea"THERGAGB. . /. [weather and gage.] 
Any thing that ſhews the weather. 
To vere and tack, and ſteer a cauſe - 

Againſt the wweathergage of laws. Hudibras, 

9 n. /. [weather and 
ajS.1 © 

1. A barometer; a glaſs that ſhews the 

wore of the air. 


's temper depended very much upon the air ; | 


his ſpirits roſe and fell with the weatherglaſi. 


* Arbuthnot. 
We ſhall hardly with for a perpetual equinox to 


ſave the charges of wweatherglaſſes ; for the two 

 Equinoxes of our year are the moit windy and tem- 

peſtuous. 

'Lefs uſed. 

1 As in ſome weatherglaſs my love I hold, 
2 falls or riſes with the CY or 3 

1 will be conſtant yet. 


WZATTUERSTY. . /. [weather d. 5 
A ftar-gazer ; an aſtrologer 3 one that 
foretels the weather. 5 

And ſooner may a gulling <veather 

Hy towing forth heay'n's ſcheme, tell certainly 

at faſhion'd hats, or rufts, or ſuits, next year 

Our Siddy- headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 

EA'THERWISE. adj. [weatherand wiſe.] 

_ Skilful in foretelling the weather. 


"Wea THERWISER. 3. , [wweather, and 
dun, Dutch, to ſhow.] Any thing 


. that foreſhows the weather. 
Moſt vegetables expand their flowers and down | 
in warm ſun-ſhiny: weather, and again cloſe them | 
d the evening, or in rain, as is in the flowers 


ff njimpernel, the opening and ſhutting of which | 
countryman's weatherwifſer. 


Derham's Phyſico-Theokgy. 
To WEAVE. v. a. preterite uv, weav- 
ed; part. pail. woven, weaved. lyepan, 
Saxon; weven, Dutch, ] 
1. To form by texture; to form by inſert- 
ing one part of the nn within 
another. 


Here in her 1 | 
The painter plays the ſpider, and hath woven 
A golden meth to intrap the hearts of men 
Faſter than gnats in cobwebs. Shakeſpeare. 


though in Brook The 
_ 


of Cornwall. | 


Bentley's Sermons. 


3 


| b 
Dan P or thy whom pion 
With kind coricern 2 ill has a! 
A ſilken web, and ne'er ſhall fade 

Irs colours; gently has he laid 

miantle o'er thy fad diſtreſs : 

And Venus ſhall the texture bleſs. 

* | 2; To unite by intermixture. 
When religion. was wwover into the 

W and flouriſhed under the protection 

emperors, men's 


F. 


the e ge 


— — 


of chriſtianity, men who embraced this religion 


— 


To interpoſe ; to inſert. 
: The duke be hece to-night ! the better ! beſt ! 
This werves itſelf perforce into my buſineſs. Shak. 


To Weave. v. . To work with a loom. 


makes threads into cloth. _ + 
2 Upon theſe tax ations, | 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them longing, have put off 
The fpinders carders, fullers, wweavers. 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


t without hope. Fob, vii. 6. 
"T 
| hepleaſe. How. 
| Her flag aloft ſpreads ruling to the wind, 
And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem the flood to fire: 
The 88 charm' d with what his loom de- 
n'd, 


Goes on bo ſee, and knows not to retire. Dryden. | 
WeEA'VERFISH. . 1. [arancus piſcis, Lat.] 
A 


inſworth. 
WEB. 3. ＋ [pebba, Saxon. ] - LI 


1. Texture ; any thing woven. 
Penelope, for her Ulyſles' ſake, 
Devis'd a web her wooers to deceive z 
In which the work that the all day did m 
The ſame at night ſhe did again unreave. Pes 
Staid at gate, 
And heard within the goddeſſe elevate 
A voice divine, as at her eveb ſhe wrought, 
Subtle, and glorious, and paſt earthly — | 
Chapman. 
Spiders touch'sd, ſeek their web" s inmoſt part. 
N Davies. 


4 


By day the web ao loom, 
And homely houſehold taſk, ſhall be her —_ 
; 2 
The fates, when they this 


2. Some part of a ſword. Obſolete. 
| The ſword, whereof the eveb was ſteel ; 
Pommel, rich ſtone ; hilt, gold approv'd by ouch. 
Fair fax. 


fight ; ; ſuffuſion. 


lip . Shakeſpeare. 


a film. 


' Such as are  whole-footed, or whaſe toes are 
wvebbed together, their legs are generally ſhort, the 
moſt convenient ſize for ſwimming. 

Derbam's Phyſico 


- Theology. 
We"prOOTED. adj. [web and foot.) Pal- 


| | toes. 


and diſcourſes were full 
of ſecular affairs; but, in the three firſt centuries | 


had given up all their intereſts in this world, and | 
lived in a perpetual preparation for the next. Add. 


WZAVER. 2. /. [fromweave:] One who 
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We days are ſwifter than a weaver" s ſhuttle, and | 


Weaver may caſt religion upon what loom | 


happy eveb have ſpun, | 
Shall bleſs the ſacred clue, and bid it ſmoothly run. 
De den. 


. A kind of duſky film that hinders the | 


This is the foul flibertigibbet he gives the web 2 | 
| and the pin, ſquints the eye, and makes the hair- 


Ws BBED. adj. [from aueb.] | Jouged, by 


mipedous z having films between the 


Obſolete. 
15 REA local names, the moſt in number 
derived on Ws" Frag » 3 


 Wheeler.- bens 
Z WED. 3.4. — 
1. To marry ; oh 
"thi 


I one by one yen wedded ll the 
Or, from the all 1 are, took ſomething 
To make a 
' Would be ar 

| Never did thy beauty, ſince tha-day he 
 I'faw'thee firſt, and wedded thee, adorn'd = 
With all perfection, fo inflame my ſenſes. Ab 

Chloe, blind to wit and worth, 
Weds the rick dulneſs of ſome fon of earth, Pope, 

2. To join in marriage. | 

vim Syracuſa was 1 was born, als roi 
nto a woman h but for me. Shakeſpeare. 

| Then 4 ſhall be no more; p 

And Adam, vedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her. Milton's s Paradiſe Loft, 

The. woman in us ftill proſecutes a deceit like 
that begun in the garden; and our underſtandings 
are wedded to an — as fatal as the mother of 
their miſeries. F Glamiille 
To unite for ever. 
Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 
Ang thou art wvedded to calamity. 


3 Romeo and Fulier. 
4 To take for ever. ah 7 


Though the principal men of che houſe of com- 
mons were again elected to ſerve in this parliament, 
yet they were far from wedding the war, or tak- 
ing themſelves to be concerned to make good any 
declaration made by the former. Clarendon, 


They rave and concernedly wedded bis 
Clarendon. 


* 


cauſe. 


5. To unite by love or fondneſs. —5 
Mien are wedded to their luſts, and reſolved 
upon a wicked courſe 3 and fo it becomes their in- 
tereſt to wiſh there were no God. Tilfotfon's Serm, 
To Wep. v.n. To contract matrimony. 
That lord whoſe hand * take my plight, ſhall 


” Ha on love wich him, by defy boot by: 

For Hymen's rites, and for the marriage bed, 

| . You were ordain'd. Suckling. 

Nor took I Guiſcard, by blind fancy led, 

Or haſty choice, as many wothen wed; | 

But with deliberate care. Dryden. 

WZ DDI. #. /. [from u Marriage; 

nuptials; the nuptial ceremon 7). 

Come, away! 

For you ſhall hence upon your welding -day. Shah. 

I will ane anda phat of RC 
Self. 


Let her benuy be her _—_ 
For me and my poſſeſſions | 
When my ſon was entered into big eg | 
chamber, he fell down and died. 2 Eſdrat, x. 1. 

- © Theſe three country bills agree, that each wwed- 
; as produces four children, Graynt's Bills of Mort. 
| 


22 


is friends were invited to come and make mer- 
and this was to be paving tema 

If the affirmed beefelf a vie n, ſne muſt on her 
evedding day, and in her ing cloaths, perform 
the ceremony of going alone into the den, and ſtay 
an hour with the lion 

A woman. ſeldom aſks advice es ſhe 
bought her wedding-cloaths. 5 


Wk. 1 ** lte. Danich; vob, 
n 


ry with him, 


i . 


which, in a "ſharp, edge 
| 1. Ay growing” thicker, is 

"cleave timber; one of 
| P Owers. 


to 
ec 
Ae. 


od EDA bn as 
;4 "inthe Hleving oF wood: Wikkms's Math: 
DD f 

7 Dryden's nei 
or Sn] 
| leſt with abode 6P ls ee e, 


wi 
2 2 n e 


K en 8 
7 When k ary hammers en the rouge re Gurl, 


When I ſaw a goodly Babylogifh . a 


we WR. bon rears. y then I- Co- 
ted them. . vii. 

Any thing in che form of u * 
4 "Any In be muſters ba appear, 
| Inchombs, and wedges, and h moons, and wings. 


To Weck. v. a. [from the noun. ] "4 
L To cleave with a wedge. 


— 


4 Rs „ 
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e 1 Mall wbence PE FP 
{| <tr Wege ze uſed Sr little; us, a e 
* In Scorlgnd i i denotes ſmall. r lit: | 


EE. a little bit. 
Does he not wear a round 
. .glover's pad knife No, forſooth ; 
*but a Ntfleuee nope with » tie ellow — 

| Shake Furs 4 
P nf. 7 Tha 18 — writ- | 
ten witch elm. ] A pee of elm. 
A cion of a Tvcechelm grafted upon an ordinary | 

1 5 will put forth leaves as broj 


Ware. ». /. (pech, Saxon, l 

1. An herb noxious or uſeleſs. 
if be had an immoderate ambition, which is a 

weed, = be a bas ey to 20 is 

? $, t c it was IS 

ſpils, it doch not appegs 5 — 


On flow He wand'ring _ ** 
y growing, herbs and ranker ww Candy. 
Too much manuring fill'd that field with zuceds, 


like; 4 
hath 


_— 
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y heart, 
as with a ſigh, would rive in twain, 1 
Leſt Hector, or my father, ſhould perceive me. 
* Shakeſpeare. 
2. To drive us a wedge is driven, 4 
a Where have you been broiling — 
Among the crowd i' th' abbey, where a 
Could not be wedg d in more. Shak. Henry — 
3. To force as 8 forces. 
art 
In common rang'd in figure 20 
r 1 
To 1 
* Wedge <4 — pak ſcythes, 
Aud Fe EN ˖ ˙ ˙ the foe. 


A. Philips. 
5. To fix as a wed e. 
Your wit will not fo ſoon out as another man's 
will; it PF 
| hake 
Sergeſthus in the centaur ſoon he paſs'd, 


m__ in the rocky ſhoals and ſticking faſt. Dryd. 1 


| at impulſe can be propagated from one parti- 
cle, entombed and wedged in the center 


the earth, to another in f center of Saturn? 
Bentley s Sermons. 


ped and lac, Saxon, 
Marriage ; ma- 


We'pLock, 1. . [pe 
marriage and gift.] 
trimon7. 


She doth ſtray about 
By holy croſſes, where ſhe kneels and prays 


. For happy wedlock hours. Shakeſpeare. | 


Sirrah, your brother is ligitimate ; 
Your father's wife did after evedlock bear him, 
And if ſhe did play falſe the fault was hers. Shak. 
Can evedlech know fo great a curſe, 
As putting huſbands out to nurſe ? Cleaveland.. 


n bk 


He his happieſt choice too late | 


Shall meet already link'd, and wwedlock-bound 
Ta a fell adverſary. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
May not a priſon or a grave, | 
; Denham. 


Like wedlock, honour's title have? 
One thought the ſex's prime felicity 

Was from the bonds of ewedlock to be free, 

And uncontroll'd to give account to none. Dryd. 
A man determined, about the fiftieth year of his 


abe, to enter upon 1 f 2 iſen, | 
E DNES DAT. . /. — AX. 
odenſday, Swediſh; . Bid 


abenſday, Iſlandick. ] Te 2 ; wy off 
the week, ſo named by the Gothic 
nations from Maden or Odin. 


Where is the honour of him that died on Wed-. 
neſday Cam. 4gpuei 
The offices of prayer he had in his-churc 
only upon the Sundaies, and feſtivals, and their 
eves, as alſo Wedneſdaies and Fridaies. Fell. 


Wee. adj. [a Saxon word of the ſame 


| 2. Iycda, Saxon; ward, Dutch.) A gar- 


| 
And'by his belt his book he hanging had. S 


+ Her own hands FG on 


While ſects, like locuſts, did deſtroy the _ 
\ Stinking cad, ant poiſonous b have their 


uſe. More. 
When they are cut, let them * if weedy, to 
kill the werds. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


N Their virtue, like their Tyber's flood 
Rolling, its courſe deſign'd the country's good; 
But oft the torrent's too impetuous ſpeed 
From the low earth tore ſome polluting weed ; 

And with the blood of Jove there always ran 
Some viler part, ſome tincture of the man. Prior. 

If they are often ſeen to loſe that little religion 


wondered at, than to ſee a little flower choaked 
and killed amongft rank weeds. Law. | 


ment; clothes; 3 habe; : dreſs, Now 
ſcarce i in uſe,. ex in widow's weeds, 
the mourning Fof a widow. 

My mind for weeds your virtue's livery wears. 


Neither is it any man's buſineſs to cloath Al 
his. ſervants with one werd; nor. theirs to cloath 
themſelyes ſo, if left to their own judgments. 

| Hooker, 
Tu meet upon the way 

An aged fire, in long black werds yclad; : 
His feet all bare, Ris beard all oy gray, 
er. 

R 26.4 is alſo called the upper werd w 
"—_ man wears, ſo called as it was delivered 
* him at pleaſure. Spenſer, 
throws her enamell'd ſkin, | 


bel. 


he ſnake 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. 
Thongs of knights, and barons bold, 
In werds r peace high triumphs hold, 
With ore of ladies. Milton. 
Latelyſyour fair hand in woman's weed 
| Wrapp'd my glad head. | Waller. | 


3. It is uſed by Chapman for the upper. 


garment. 
The morning, in her throne of gold, 
Survaid the vaſt World, by whoſe orient light 


they were taught in their youth, tis no more to be 


N a little one, or . 


| 


. 


as the brim of 
Baton, 
H 


the beſt | 


af 
7 


l 


1 . elde, and i s 8 
many pages of our, cantroverſial writings, that bd 
were teeded- out, many volumes woutd be 


teduced to a e 
3. To free from. any thing 3 


—— — 


— 


gerous confederacy. Howet's Vocal Fog. 
4. To toot out vice. 
* P 
| , from their children ill thinge, as they were before 
in graftingiin them learning. Aſcham : Schadmaſter. 
EIS EST nn 
wW out, an ever 
had been a 
We'zpzr. . , [from weed.] One har 


takes away 


E 
10 
£ 
S, 
132 


A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shak. Rich. III. 


. 73 


| 


11. Conſiſting 


Wr'epndox. . ½ [weed and nt. A 
hook by which weeds are cut away or 
e 

F and a glove, 
r corn doth not 


Wrebrtss. ach. { from weed. ] Fee 


from weeds ; free from any thing uſe- 


lefs or noxious; ba 
So many 5 paradiſes be F 
Which of thee produce 00 venomous flo © 
Donne. 
A 


| When troubled molt it Gees the dottorn' Moc; 
"Tis wweedlefs al above, and rocklefs all below. 


We xox. ad [om wn] | 85 2 
E E DO v. m , 
weeds. 


. — 
Clamb' ring to h an enviods ſliver broke, 
When down her wweedy trophies and herſelf 
Fell in the weeping brooke Shakeſpeare's Hamlcr, 


2. Abounding with weeds. 
. Sidney. 


. Hid lake all night I lay, 
Secure e "_ Dew t ZEneid. 
If it is wweedy, let it lie upon the ground, Mort. 
WEEK. 3. / | peoc, Saxon; weke, Due. 
weeka, Swediſh.] The ſpace of ſeven 
days. 
Fulhl her werb, _ we will give thee this Aſo. 
a Geneſis, xxix. 
The diviſion of time by weeks hath been uni- 
verſally obſerved in the world, not only amongſt 
the civilized, but likewiſe among the moſt barba- 
rous nations. Wilkins. 
We'txDaAY. . /. [week and day.] Any 
day not Sunday. - 
One ſolid diſh his weekday meal affords, 
An added pudding ſolemniz d the Lord's, Pepe. 
Wa: EXLY. adj. [from week.) Happen- 


— 4 or done once a week 'h 


The Jews hay always their weekly readi of 
the 2 Moſes. * Hobo. 
So liv'd our fires, ere doors learn'd- to kill, 


The nymph adorn'd me with attires as bright; 
ſhirt and werde. 


7 We Eb. v. a. [from the noun. } 


1, To rid of noxious plants. | 
When you ſow the berries of bays, | weed not che 
borders for the firſt half year; for the weed giveth. 
them ſhade. Bacun. 
Your ſeedlings having ſtood till June, beſtow a 
weeding or a flight howing upon them. Mortimer. 


2. To take away as noxious plants. 
Oh Marci. s. 
Each word thou'ſt ſpoke hath weeded from my 
heart 


j 


— 


root with — Dutch; wenig, Germ.) | | A toot of * envy. * 5 Coriolanus. 


. Us 0 N 


— 1 


hebdomad 
[West. . / [pel, Saxon.] 
1. A whirlpool. 


And multiply 'd with heirs their «veekly bill. Dryd. 
Nothing more frequent in their werliy papers, 
than affecting to confound the terms of cl 
and high-church, and then loading the latter wi 
calumny. Swift. 
We"exLY. adv. [from week.] Once a 
week; by hebdomadal periods. 
These are obliged to perform divine worſhip 


in their turns weekly, and are ſometimes, _ 


al canons. 


li 


2. [perhaps from —— 1 twiggen 


. | be 


1 


ſnare or trap for fiſh; 
3 DT 


Paths ; 
ecay of * 


1 * He ad the Kingdom of fach v3 were eee 
to Elaiana, and manumized it from that moſt d 


ENG wir 
 "ToWren. b. . ar 
Dutch.) To think; to imagine; to 
form a notion; to fancy. Obſolete. 
Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 
Well may I «veer your grief is wond'rous — | 
; 8 Henſer, 
So well it her beſeems, that ye would een 
Some angel ſhe had been. Spenser: Epit halamium. 
When peening to return whence they did ſtray, 
They cannot find that path which firſt was ſhown 3 

But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 

neareſt TEN: 


| Furtheſt from end then, when they 


Thy father, in pity of my hard diftreſs, 
Levied an army, evecninp to redeem 
And reinſtal me in the diadem.'Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
een you of better luck, 4 1 
I mean in perjur'd witneſs, than your maſter, 
Whoſe miniſter you are, while here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty earth. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
They ween'd | 
That ſelf-ſame day, by fight or by ſurprize, 
To win the mount of God; and on his throne 
To ſet the envier of his ſtate, the proud 
Aſpirer; but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. 


| A — 
* 
= 


* 


75 Milton. 
To WEEP. v. 2. preter. and part. paſſ. 
wept, weeped. [peopan, Saxon. ] "> 


1. To ſhow ſorrow by tears. 
In that ſad time 
My manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear; 
And what thefe ſorrows coul not hence exhale, 
That beauty hath, and made them blind with 
a weeping. —_— 
I fear he will prove the weeping philo 
when he grows old, being ſo full of unmannerly 
ſadneſs in his youth. 4 Shakeſpeare. 
The days of eveeping and mourning for Moſes 
were ended. euteroncmy, xxxiv. 8. 
Have you evept for your fin, ſo that you were 
indeed forrowful in your ſpirit? Are you fo for- 
rowfal that you hate it? Do you fo hate it that 
you have left it ? ; | Taylor. 
Away! with women «veep, and leave me here, 
Fix'd like a man, to die without a tear, 
Or fave or ſlay us both, Dryden. 
A corps it was, but whoſe it was, unknown ; 
Yet mov'd, howe'er, ſhe made the cafe her own ; 
Took the bad omen of a ſhipwreck'd man, 
As for a ſtranger swept. Dryden. 
When Darius wet over his army, that within 
a fingle age not a man of all that confluegce would 
be left alive, Artabanus improved kis meditation 
by adding, that yet all of them ſhould meet with 
ſo many evils, that every one ſhould wiſh himſelf 
dead long before. Wake's Preparation for Death. 


2, To ſhed tears from any paſſion. 
Then they for ſudden joy did evecp, 
And I for forrow ſung, 
That ſuch a king ſhould play bo- peep, 
And go the fools among. . Shak. King Lear. 


3. To lament ; to complain. 
They weep unto me, iaying, Give us 
we may eats 4 


Fo WeEP. v. a. 
1. To lament with tears 


bemoan. . 
Tf thou wilt veep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Nor was I near. to cloſe his dying eyes, 
To waſh his wonnds, to veep hisiobſequies. D 
| We-wand"ring go 
Through dreary waſtes, and wveep each other 


- 


fleſh thar 


; to bewail; to 


rd. 
s Woe. 
| Pope. 
2. To ſhed moiſture, +, 


Thus was this place 
A happy rural ſeat of various view, 


Groves whcſe rich trees wept od'rous gums and 
„ ; Milton. | 
3. To drop. 


Let India boaſt her plants; nor envy we 
The wecfing amber er the balmy tree, 


| 


Numbers. 


| 
| 


I! 


1 
| We'trISH. adj. (S 
uſ 


opher |]. 


x 


And realms commanded which thoft trees yy 
- 761 R : ic ? 


. - 
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CE 


4. To abound with Wet. 
F weeping grounds. 


| 


Rye-graſs grows on elayey and 2 


Werk. . /; [from «veep. 
1. One who ſheds tears; 4 
bewailer; a mourner. 
If you, have ſerved God in a 
away the women and the wweepers ; them it is 
as moch intemperance to weep” too much as to 

laugh too much 2 if thou art alone, or with fitti 
company, die as thou ſhouldſt; but do not die 
impatiently, and like a fox catched in a trap. Tayl. 
Laughter is eaſy 3 but the wonder lies, 
What ſtare of brine ſupply d the wweeper”'s 3 
A white border on the ſleeve of a 
mourning coat. 28 


ot 6:24) 
4 - 
> \ 
. #4 ».. * 4 
i 7 * 
amenter; a 
1 0 by wd _ 


0 


ee WEAR Is R.] This 
old word is by Aſcbam in a ſenſe 
-which the lexicographers ſeem not to 
have known. Applied to taſtes, it 
means inſipid; applied. to the body, 


ſour, ſurly. . 
A voice ſoft, weak, piping, womaniſh . but 
audible, ſtrong, and manlike: a countenance not 
weeriſh and crabbed, but fair and comely. 
Aſcbam's Sc fer. 
To Wer. v. u. preterite wort, Or wWore. 
[prean, Sax. weten, Dutch. ] To kno-; 
to be informed; to have knowledge. 


Obſolete. 0 . 40 
Him the prince with gentle court did board; 

Sir knight, mought I ot you this court'ly read, 
To wveet why on your ſhield, ſo goodly ſcor'd, 

Bear ye the picture of that lady's head? Spenſer. 

I bind, 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to veer 
We ſtand up peerleſs. Shak. Antony and Cleapatra. 
But well 1 <veet thy ctuel wrong 

Adorns a nobler pozt's ſong. 

W&e'eTLESS. adj. [from wweet,] U 
ing. | 


Wr EVIL. . {+ 


N 


Pricr. 
nknow- 
Spen er. 
ſpepel, Saxon; vevel, 
Dutch; curculio, Latin.] A grub. 

A worm called a eweevil, bred under ground, 
feedeth upon roots, as parſnips and carrots, . _ 

Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. | 

Corn is ſo innocent from breeding of mice, 
that it doth not produce the very weevils that live 
in it and conſume it. 4 Bentley. 
We'EzZEL. #./. {See WeasEL.] 

I ſuck melanchoiy out of a ſong, as a wweaze/ 
ſucks eggs. Shakeſpeare. } 

The corn-devouring wweezel here abides, 

And the wiſe ant. Dryden's Georgicks. 
Werr. The old preterite and part. paſſ. 

from To Wave. Spenſer. 
Wrrr. x. , [guaive, French; wofa, to 

wander, Iſlandick; vagus, Latin. ] 
1. That of which the claim is generally 
waved ; any thing wandering without 
an owner, agg ſeized by the lord of the 
manour, * : 

His horſe, it is the herald's rwe; 

No, *tis a mare. Ben Fonſon's Underswoads. 
2. It is in Bacon for wwaf?, a gentle blaſt, ' 
The ſmell of violets exceedeth in ſweetneſs that 

of ſpices, and the ſtrongaſt ſort of ſmells are beſt 
in a Teft afar off. Bacon.' 
WEFT. 1. J. [peꝑra, Saxon.] The woof 
We'rTAGE. 2. . [from wef?.} Texture. 

The whole muſcles, as they lie upon the bones, 
might be truly tanned 3 whereby the <veftage of 
the fibres might more eaſily be obſerved. 

Gres Muſeum. 


1 


| life, fend | 


Ty Wrie RH. VP; FI . 1 4 75 2 . * 
1. To examine by the balane. 


2 


1 


18 


weak and waſhy; here it ſeems to mean, 
| +- 


»4 
. 
5. 


1 l 


5 


L 
. 


„unn 


I” 
A + 8 
= 
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* 
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— 


Earth taken from fand adjoi 
and preſerved ſo as Av — 
- weighed Pars: will ny es wei 
venteenth of June, when the riv 
riſe; and then it will ;grow —— 
derous, till the river cometh to its hei 4 
_ Th* Eternal hung forth his golden 
Wherein all things created firſt he weigh d. Mil. 
She does not weigh her meat in a pair of ſcales. 
but ſhe weighs it in a much better balance Pa 
much as gives a proper ſtrength to her body, and 
renders it able and willing to obey the ſoul, - Law, 
To be equivalent to in weight. 
They that muſt weigh out my afflictions, 
They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here ; 
They are, as all my comforts are, far hence. Shal. 
4 By the exſuction of the air out of a glaſs veſſe] 
it made that veſſel take up, or ſuck up, to ſpeak 
in the common language, a body weighing divers 
ounces, ; * 3 Boyk, 
3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 
They 4vtighed for my price thirty pieces of 61. 
ver. +4 t £284 C , Zech, Xis 
To raiſe ; to take up the anchor. 
Barbaroſſa, uſing this exceeding cheerfulneſs of 
his ſoldiers, weighed up the fourteen gallies he had 


ſunk. | | 2 
. They having freight 
Their ſhips with ſpoil enough, weigh ancher 
| ſtreight. Cbapman. 
Here he left me, ling' ring here delay d 
His parting kiſs, and there his anchor weigb'd. 
: ; * 0 b 7 724 | F ryden. 
To examine; to balance in the mind; 
to conſider. | 
Regard not who it is whi 
only what is ſpo'cen, © 
I have in equal balance juſtly wweigh'd 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we 
ſuffer, 
And find our griefs heavier than our offeaces. 
K's Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The ripeneſs or unripeneſs of the occaſion mut 
ever be well weighed. : Bacen, 
His majeſty's ſpeedy march left that deſign to 
be better <veighed and digeſted. Clarerdons 
You choſe a retreat, and not till you had ma- 
turely weig bed the advantages of riſing higher with 
the hazards of the fall, Dryden, 
All grant him prudent; prudence intereſt æveigla, 
And intereſt bids him ſeek your love and * 
| en. 
The mind, having the power to ſuſpend the ſa- 
tisfaction of any of its deſires, is at liberty to ex- 
amine them on all fides, and «<veigh them with 
others. Locle. 
He is the only proper judge of our perfections, 
who weighs the goodneſs of our actions by the 
ſincerity of our intentions. Addiſon's Speftator, 
6. To compare by the ſcales. 
Here in nice balance truth with gold ſhe wweighs, 
And ſolid pudding againſt empty praiſe, Pee. 
der as worthy of 


iog to. the Nile, 
nor waſted, and 
ight until the ſe- 


ſcales, 
2 


( 


L » 


Q 


ch ſpeaketh, but ⁊veig h 
| a Hooker . 


7. To regard; to conſi 


notice. 
I eoeigh not you 15 
— You do not weigb me; that is, you care not for 


- 


of 


me. Shakeſpeare, 
8. To WIH down, To overbalance. 
Fear weitbs down faith with ſhame. 
DES + 1 Daties Civil War. 


9. To» Wercn down. To overburden ; t 
oppreſs with weight ; to depreſs. 
| In thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 
To weigh thy ſpirits down. 
ler father's crimes ; 
Sit heavy on her, and weigb den her prayers 3 
A crown ufurp'd, a lawfal king depos _ "LEAR 
His children murder d. Dryden . 


Milton. 


; „ Were 1 2 tt! * wi 


_ weights fallen. into gither ſcale, the power will} 
never continue long in equal diviſion, but run 


u foul ln Leen xn, uk | 


; = Ga. 
es LE gs Be. 
e one <a + 


"A "heh l * 


A * 


tes; "RP g 2 


i. To have weig be. 


| b N SINE Li — * | 
ſcales pe mediate pon ration, we, 
E diſcover A eee in weight; but ſuf- Þ 


fering it to HE eight or ten Hours, until ir grew | 
perfeRly cold it rr mot * 8 
Brown. 


2, To i inert; 710 have 
weight in the ingeltectual balance. 
' This objectton bugtit to Weigh/with thoſty whoſe 
reading Is aps. 7550 for m. talk and little T 
dg Cs R .2S E. 
5 4 wiſe man is then beſt fatiofied, whia he finds 
that the ſame argument which wwejpbs with him 
has eveipbed: with thouſands before him, and is 
ſuch as hath born down all oppoſition. = iſen. 
z. To raiſe the anchor 
When gath'ring clouds 6'etſhadow all he ſkies, 
And ſhoot quick Vghtnings, weigh, oy doys, he. 
e Dryden. | 
4. To bear heavily ; to ples hard. 
Canſt thou not iber to a mind diſeas'd, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 6 
Cleanſe the ftuff d boſom. of that perilous ſtuff 
Which qveighs upon the heart ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
5. To fink by its own weight. 


The Indian fig baweth ſo low, as it taketh root 
again ; the plenty of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs of 
the ſtalk, making the bough, being overloeden, 


weigh: downe.%. «17 Bacon, 


WE1GHED. adj. [from weigh] Experi- 


— c 


LO 9 - 
* * Wr # 7 
* =! f * 
* * * * * " 3.4 


- 


FEY. 
waere ener ſeej1inh 


, Tious, to foreſ not the leaſt weir ht 
on "the. one h hg 25 Wore *than” upon the other. In 
Ping with 0 e arms are firft/ caſt back - 
wurde, and then 1 rg with ſo much the greater 
pl ap <7, Baca Natural Hiſtory. 
Wo, os 8 
N hers Na | n * non 
Nothintz ge earth to earth, nb \ pond'rous weight | 
Upon him, but à pebbie ara quit: 
If thus thou Iieſt neglected, what muſt we 


Hope after, death. who are but es thee ; 


eh ede. 
All. their confidence | 
bn Unger the ve; ight of mountains buried deep. Milt. 
Pride, like 3 a, gulf, ſwallows us up ; our very 
virtues, when ſo leavened, becoming avelgbes a 
\ plummets to fink. us to the deeper ruin. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Then ſhun the in; and know, my e ' 

Kindneſs and conſtancy. will prove 
The only pillars fit to bean 

"So vaſt a'rovigbt as that of love- 


* 
"a 
2 
— 
LR 


* 


4. „ Gran ; heavineſs 7 Dey to the 


center. 
Heavineſs or weight | is. not here conſidered as 
being ſuch an quality, whereby condenſed 
bodies do of themſelves _ downwards; but rather 
as being an affection, whereby they may be mea- 
ſured. „1. Jihad 0 i e nenn 
The ſhaft, that ſlightiy was impreſs'd, 
No from his heavy fall with «veight increas'd 
Drove through his neck. | ... Dryden. 
What natural agent impel them ſo ftrongly with 
a tranſverſe fide blow againſt that tremendoug4vergb! 
and N when whole worlds are falling? 
> 1009 p Bentley. 


5. Preſſure 5 burthen-; | _ overwhelming 


power. . a 

enced. | 

Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight. SBak. 
In an embaſſy of weight, choice was made of 1 71 As fome of the angels did ſcarce ſooner receive 


ſome ſad perſon of known experience, and not of 
a young man, not weighed in ſtate matters. Baton. 


WIICHER. 2. /. J. [from weigh, J He who, 
weighs. 
WEIGHT, . . ſpibr, Saxon. L 
1. Quantity meaſured by the balance. 
Jobacco cut and weighed, and then dried by 
the fire, loſeth eveighr:; and, after being laid in 
the open air, recovereth weight again. | 
Bacon's Natural Hi 10. 
Fain would I chuſe a middle courſe to ſteer; 
Nature 's too kind, and juſtice too ſevere: |. 
Speak for us both, and · to the balance bring, 
On either fide, the father and the king: ö 
Heav'n knows my heart is bent to favour thee; 
Make it but ſcanty weigbe, and leave the reſt to 
me. ; Drjden. 
So was every thing of the temple, even to the 
2cight af a fleſh hook, given to David, as 4 
may fees, Leſley. 
Boerhaave fed a ſparrow with bread four %., 
in which time it eat more than its own bdebe ; ; 
and yet there was no acid found in its body. 
Arbuthnrot on Aliments. 


2. A maſs by which, as the ſtandatd, other 


bodies are examined, - 
Juſt balances, juſt eveights, ſhall ye have. 
Lew. xix. 36. 


— 


Undoubtedly there were ſuch eweights which the | 


phyſicians uſed, who, though they might reckon 
according to the <vei be of the money, they did not 
weigh their drugs with pieces of money. 
Arbutbnot on Coins. 
When the balance is entirely broke, by mighty 


entirely into one. Swift. g 


3. Ponderous maſs. bas 74, i | 
A man leapeth better with ts weights? in b bis hands 
than without; for that the weight, if proportion 
able, ſtrengtheneth the fivews by contracting them: | 

otherwiſe, where no cantraſtion i is necdful, weigh | 2 [7 


740 2 . N : 


— 


than break the law of bedience z fo ſome men, by 
an unhappy imitation of ſuch angels, are mare ready 
to ſlander the tocig bt of theit yoke than to bear it. 


"yy Hs ayday. 
S ?sc hill the world go on, ; 
2 good malignant, to bad men lakes oy 
Under her own ewcight groaning. Milton. 


We muſt thoſe, who groan beneath the eveight 
Of age, diſeaſe, or want, commiſerate. Denham. 

The prince may carry the plough, but the toeight 
lies upon the people. L' Eftrange. 
Poſſeſm̃on's load was grown ſo great, 


He ſunk beneath the cumb'rous weight. Sau,. | 


They are like ſo many weights upon our minds, 
that make us leſs able and tels inclined] tg taiſe 


up our thoughts ; and affections to the things - {| 


are above. ' Law. 
6. Importance; power; influence ; effi- 
cacy. 


How to make ye ſuddenly” an anſwer, 
In ſuch a point of <veight, fo near mine honoùr, 
In truth I know not. Shakeſpeare's Henry VII. 
If this right of heir carry any weight with it, 
if it be the ordinauce of Gods muſt not all be 
ſubject to it? 1b Locks 
To make the ſeofe of 6 Bok or 4 ſink the 
deeper, and be of the more ⁊veigbt, other agree able 
or diſagreeable things ſhould 
theſe different ſtate. cke. 
An author's arguments loſe their weight, wben 
we are perſuaded that he ny wiltes | for e 8 


ſake. Addiſan. 1 oF 


See, Lord, the ſorrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late; 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 
To give thoſe ſorrows weight. , Addiſ. Spe. 
The ſolemnities that -encompals, the magiſtrate 
add dignity to all his actions, and weight to all his 
words. 


WIOGNATIL X. ad. [from weighty. Ii 


1. Heavily.z.ponderouſly.. 
. Sdludly ; inportantly. 


ſe- races, meg ene: 


own great ſtore might have 


ins. |} 


antly accompany 


Atterbury. | 


_— 


1 


| 


i Importance. 


| 


| 


þ 


—_— 


% + 


COMPTE 


W IGHTINESS. ns . 


Wa IGHTLESS. adj, 


4 Vene graces are right welcome. 


5, 4 + th 
I his poetry the , becauſe he makes hi, 
| apap ee and meniouy ? 1 


Frbomt's Notes on the 0 N 
from weighty. 
1. Pogderoſity; gravity z keavineſs. +4 


2. Solidity ; force. 


fear 1 have dwelt longer on this paſſage than 
the weightineſs of a argument j in it requires. 
Loc ke 


"I. ape parent lebe of her 8 joined to 
the weig 2 of the adventure, cauſed many to 
marvel. Hayward. 
| from: e, ig ght y 
Raving no gravity. 

How dy him balanc'd in the aveig Ft eſs air ? 

Canſt thou the wiſdom of his works declare? 

55 Sandys. 

It muſt both weightleſs, and immortal prove, 

Becauſe the centre of it is above. Dryden. 

Wx IoT T. adj. [from aweight.] 


1. Heavy; ponderous. 
You have already weary'd fortune ſo, 
She cannot farther be your friend or for, 
But fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 
A fate ſo weighty tnat it ſtops her wheel. Dryden. 
2. Important; momentous ; efficacious. 
J to your aſſiſtance do make love, 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye 
For ſundry weighty reaſons, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
It only forbids faits in lighter loſſes and indigni- 
ties, ſuch as our Lord there mentions, and making. 
the law the inſtrument of revenge in wweightier mat- 
ters. | Kettlewell.. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought : 
"Whilſt he his weighty doctrines taught, 
He made his liſt' ning ſcholars ſtand, 
Their mouth ill cover'd with their hand: 
— Elſe, may be, ſome odd thinking youth, 
+ Lefs friend to doctrine than to truth, 
Might have refus'd to let his ears 
Attend the muſick of the ſpheres. Pe iog. 
Thus ſpoke to my lady the knight full-of care, 
Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. Swifts. 
3- Rigorous ; ſevere. Nat in uſe, 
It, after two days ſhine, Athens contains thee, 
Attend our wweightier judgment. Shakeſp. Timon. 
WE"LAWAY. iaterj. [This I once believed: 
a corruption of wweal azvay, that i is, hap- 
pineſs i 15 gone, ſo Junius explained i it: but 
the Saxon exclamation is palapa, <uoe 
on aue, From velazvay is formed by 


corruption weladay.], Alas. 
/ ; Harrow now out, and, wvelarway, he cried, 
What diſmal day hath ſent this curſed light 1 Spenſ. 
Ah, wwelawway, moſt noble lords, how can 
Your cruel eyes endure ſo piteous fight ? Spenſer 
 Welaway, the while J was ſo fond, 
To leave the that I had in hond. Spenſcre 
WE LCOME.., adj. ¶ bien vent, French; 


pilcume, 3 awelkom, Dutch. 


x. Received with gladneſs ; ; admitted wil 


N to any place or enjoyment; grate- 


Mrs ng. 


ſerve you, madam: 


He, though not of the plot, will like it, 
And with it ſhould proceed; for, unto men 
Preſt with their wants, all change is ever welcome. 
Ben Jonſon. 
Here let me earn · m bread; 
Till oft invocated death 


Haſten the 2velcome end of all my pains. Milton. 


He that knows how to make thoſe he con verſes 
with eaſy, has found the true art of living, and. 
Loc hes 


To receive with. 


: being evelcome and valued every where, 


2. To bid WELCOME. 
profeſſions of kindneſs. 


Some ſtood in a row in ſo civil'a faſhion, as if 
to wwelcome us; and divers put tfeir arms a little 


abroad, which is their geſture when they bid any 
| Welcomes 


Shakeſp. X. Dear. 


| Barone. 
We LCOMEB.. 
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weer, bal 1 


7 EE . n et bi: 4 : ] . 
uſed. to a new comer, \elipcically uſed |; © * | g thing All . . . 
ene are welcome, 92 10 RY 17 i on, 18 | 7 9 55 Tun from fi won t wellau freſh, alas 
Wetton ' — 0 gel 2 5 1 " Hiinre e e ee 
0 lorig e ed, e gr 1 ta oy . t 17 0,30 Sharon» are = With-choncd-locksy/amt bloodthar 
Welcomes great monarch, - 5 _ Ty * rag mak e Gs is an cr oat ecke wound. 
ME ra | EL | ron CEE 
1. Salutation Ora new comer: - "4 


2 ever anden and ee 8 ſmall hell-fiſh.] To cond,” to obſcure. 


1 It ſeems 1 in Spenſor boch active and neu- T4 Wii. 
* opening his free arms, MT. ee o | 7 To 1 9 
2 13 s welcome forth, Shakeſpeare's Winter's | Nut) ſad We Wehe hath the hy, | = | And heal 2870 bang kay f 


ind reception of a new comer, And Phawbvs, weary of his 
IT ſhould 2 free from W Bdand 4 as 1 Eſtabliſh'd hat 1 Ji Wenn Ne owly lay, 
much in the true cauſes of toe eller, as 1 ſhovld | And taken up his Jan in fillies afk. Spenser. 
find want of the effects thereof. Sidney. || As gentle ſhepherd in ſweet eve * 
I look'd not for you yet, nor am provided - When ruddy Phebus 'gins to tuell in'weſt 1. Not ſick ; being in healt 
For your fit welcome. . Shakeſpeare's Kin 1 Marks which do bite ir halty ſupper beſt. Spenſ. Lady, I am not well, elſe 1 ſhould 
Madam, new years may well expect to | The coe Phabos gan avale From a wt 2 ach. Shabeſp. 
Welcome from you, to whom they are fo ory 1 His weary waln. Spenſer. . Abbys nick ; and of. King Las, 
Still as they paſs they court and ſmile on you, We” LKED, adj, Set with protuberances. Th — = I pln wor? have 52 me fick, 


And make your beauty, as themſelves, . mm} Properly, Lbelieye, auballed, from wwhelk. | © Being fick, — in ſome meaſure 


E [Well ſeems to be ſom 
an A dagen f. e eh 


to determine its relations. 


— 4 


made me tell. 
Methought his * Shak k 
4 . * opens oy — . Were two full We get! 2 42 Sar; 4 ables, | While thou art <vall chew mayeſtdo nue 4k 
anding, and impartiality keeps, it, truth finds an] Horns welk'd and was d like the enridged fea. but hen thou art fick, thou canſt not tell what 
entrance and a welcome too. South's Sermons. Shak thou ſhalt be able to do : it is not 
Te WELCOME. wv. a; To ſalute a new 


much nor 
Wr rin. 1. f. [from pealcan, & + "he | very good. Few men mend with fieknefs, as there 


comer with kindneſs. pelcen, clouds, Saxon, are but-few who by travel and a wandering life be. 


I know no cauſe | come deyout. aylor*s Guide to Devo 
Why I ſhould ewelcome ſuch a gueſt as grief, 1. The viſible r egions the air. Out of Men under irregular appetites hever think — | 
Save bidding farewel to ſo ſweet a gueſt uſe, except in poetry. | | felves zel, fo long as they fancy they might be 
As my ſweet Richard, Shakeſpeare's Richard II. Ne in all the eve/kin was no cloud. Chaucer. better; then from better they muſt riſe to beſt, 
They ſtood in a row in fo civil a faſhion, as if to He leaves the vclkin way moſt beaten plain, ,  L'Eftrarge, 
evelcome us. Bacon. | And rapt with whirling wheels inflames the ſkyen Tis eaſy for any , when well, to give advice to 
Thus we ſalute thee with our early ſong, With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to thine, er that are not. Wake's Preparation for Death, 
And welcome thee, and wiſh thee long. Milton. Spenſer. 2. Happy. | 
To wvelr;me home | pee The ſwallow peeps out of her neſt, Mark, we uſe SES: 
His "warlike brother, is Pirithous come. Dryden. And cloudy welkin cleareth. Spenſer” s Paſorals. To ſay the dead are well. Shak, Ant. and Cl, 
The lark and linnet train their warbling throats, Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in lood : Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders ſo 
To xvelcome in the ſpring. Dryden. Amaze the wwe/kin with = 8 ſtaves. c 7 well was the landlord who could get one to de 
WELCOME #0 our houſe, 1. ſ. ¶lactuca ma- 8 bakeſpeare”s Richard III. nant. Carew, 
rina, Latin.] An herb. Ainſworth. With fexts of arms Canmy bs made „e conſtant companion and 


From ether en of h the wellin burns. 1 ection of all virtu d well 
WEe'LCOMENESS. 2. /. [from welcome. 45 e weltin burns. Milt * virtyes ; and well it is for that 


Now my taſk is thly done, virtue where it moſt enters and longeſt ſtays. 
Gratefulneſss. I can fly or I can run | Sprart's Sermons, 
Our joys, after ſome centuries of years, may Quickly to the green earth's end, 3. Convenient ; adyantageous. 
ſeem to have grown older, by having been enjoyed e the bow'd eve/kin flow doth bend. Milt. This exaQuiſs is neceſſary, and it would be «vel! : 
ſo many ages; yet will they really till continue Their hideous yells too if it extended itſelf to common converſation. 4 
new, not only upon the ſcores of their evelcomeneſs, Rend the dark Twelkin. Philips. Locle. 1 
but by their perpetually equal, becauſe infinite, | 2, WELKin Eye, is, I ſuppoſe, blue eye ; It would have been abel for Genoa, if ſhe had F 
diſtance from a period. Boyle. ſkycoloured eye. followed the example of Venice, in not permitting i 
Wr“ LcoukR. #. *. [ from welcome.) The Yet were it true | her nobles to malte any purchaſe of lands in the 1 
ſaluter or receiver of a new comer. To ſay this boy were like me! Come, fir page, dominions of a foreign prince. Addiſon, 1 
Fare wel, thou woeful qvelcomer of glory ! Shak. | Look on me with your wwelkin eye, ſweet villain. _ 4+ Being 1 in favour. 1 
WELD, or Would. u. /. | luteola Latin. ] Sbaleſpea re. He followed the fortunes of that family ; and 4 
, , , . WELL. 1. /. [pelle pell, Saxon ] was well with Henry the Fourth. den, 2 
Yellow weed, or dyers weed. ö Re ed f ſickneſ; for g 
D for To avicld. Spenſer. II- A ſpring ; a fountain; a ſource. 5. Recovered from any sor misfor- ; 
o WELD, for To wie SER ws a6ds Begin then, Gifters of the facre tune. 3 


To WELD. v. a. To beat one maſs into | That from beneath the ſeat of 


doth ſpring. I am forry 
another, ſo as to incorporate them. Milton, | For your diſpleaſure ; but all will fure be «well. 
PO | 
Sparkling or vwelding heat is uſed when you As the root and branch are but one tree, Shakeſpeare. 
double up your iron to make it thick enough, and | And well and ſtream do but one river make; uſt thoughts and modeſt expectations are eaſily 
ſo weld or work in the doublings into one ano- So if the root and well corrupted be, ſatisfied. If we don't over- rate our — 
ther. Maxon: Mechanical Exerciſes. | - The ſtream and branch the ſame corruption take, all will be well. 
WELDER. . la term perhaps merely Davies. | WELL. adv. [will, Gothick ; pell, Saxon; 
Iriſh; though it may be derived from | 2-' A deep narrow pit of water. abel, Dutch; vel, Iſlandick. ] | 
To wield, to turn Or manage : Whence | Now up, now down, like buckets in . I, Not ill ; not unhappily. 
avielder, welder.) Manager; actual oc- The muſcleagtthG- many „ 1 rome ſenſe, 2 more age Long heav'n 
Cu pier. one of them act Hd draws, tis neceſſary that the tor then? he muſt have. — and ſway 3 
Such immediate tenants have others under them, | other muſt obe . Dryden. Elſe all is wrong till he 's in play. Pri. 
and ſo a third and fourth in ſubordination, till it z. The cavity in which fairs are: placed. Not ill ; pm, ickedl 7 
comes to the «elder, as they call him, who ſits Hollow newelled ſtairs are made about a ſquare * 0 waghts © & thrift, he calls inte- 
at a rack-rent, and lives miſerably. Swift. | hollow newel ; ſuppoſe the well hole to be 2 My bargains, and wwel}-won can UN 
and fare.} Happi- EP r even | reft. Shakeſpeare. 
WELFARE. 7. ＋. [ wwe He re. ppi foot long, a and ſix foot wide, and we would bring up - Then one bad act with many deeds well done 
4 neſs; ſucceſs; proſperity. i; pair of ſtairs from the firſt floor eleven foot | © cover. | Milton. 


If friends to a government Yorbear their aſſiſtance, high, it being intended a ſky-light ſhall fall through le 
they put it in che power of a few deſperate men to the hollow newel. Maxon s Mechanical Exerciſes. 3. „Sill; P roperly ; * in a laudab | 
ruin the vel fare of thoſe who are ſuperior to them To WELL. wv. 1. [peallan , Sax. ] To {pring ; : . vow” te, Milton. 
in ſtrength and intereſt, Addiſon. |, to iſſue as from a ſpring. | = goon r. ; 
Diſcretion is the perfection of reaſon :' cunning hereby a cryſtal ſtream d 1 den . Whether the learn'd . E. theme, 
is a kind of inſtinct that only looks out after our] Which from a ſacred fo n F uþ 55 e N Or chaſte Diana bathing in e el 
immediate intereſt and welf ares Addiſ. Spectator. | 4 wd * in Song en oi * 
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be, 


; Not i i hy ot er 


Lyman commended them for « plo eſo well by 
them laid, mpre than he did tha vie 4 ＋ 


got by good ferne, not grounded upon * 
* ofopher well blam d, 


p—— ——ů— — 


The ſoldier that phil 1 
Who long an& loudly in dhe Ghools dechien u. 1 


Denham. 
| 5 to tranſlate verbally and 


5. "A inſufficiently z' not ee 
The plain of Jordan was vel!” watered every 


Gene 3.1 
where are eve! able to overcomet. Numb. eo, | 


The merchant adventurers, being a ſtrong com- 


CC 


3 


bravely» 
6. To a degree that gives pleaſure, | 
I like well, in ſome places, tair columns upon | 
frames of carpenters, work. . "+4 Bacon. | 
7. With praiſe. z favourably. | 
All the — evell of yo. Pope. 


g. Vell is ſometimes; like the French bien, | 
à term of conceſſion. | 
The AX ag be cut, but untiedit could 


not be. | 4 


9. Conveniently ; ; Tuitably. 1 


In meaſure what the . can wel contain. Milt. 


10, Toa ſufficient degree : a kind of flight 
ſenſe. |, 

A private caution I know ponies "yp ſort, 
unleſs. I ſhould; call it political, by no męans to 
build too near à great neighbour... | Witten. 

11. It is a ward by which ſomething is ad- 
mitted as the OY for a concluſion. 

Well, let's away, and tay how much i is done. 


- 1 Shakeſpeare. 
Well, by this author's confeſſion, a number ſu- 
_ are ws ms ſucceſſien j in the houſe of Hano- 


Swift. 


12, * well Qs. Together with; not leſs 


than. 


Long and tedious, as well as e APY 
courſes of phyſick, how- neceſſary ſoeyer to the 
cure, much enfeeble the we, and reduce him 
to a low and languiſhing ©" Blackmore. 

Coptos was the magazine or all the trade from 
Ethiopia, by the Nile, at well at of thoſe com- 
modities chat came fram the'weſt by Alexandria. 

| Arbutbnot on Coins. 
13. Wellis hint em me bene eft, he is happy. 

Well is bim that dwelleth with a wife of under- 

ſtanding, and that hath not ſlipped with his tongue,” 
Etclus. XXV. 8. 

14. Vell nigb. Nearly; almoſt. 
I freed 5 nigh half th angelick name. Mien. 


ig. 22 ' In,a- moderate degree; 


tolerably. 


16. It is uſed _F in compolitian, to ex- 


preſs any thing right, landable, or not 
defective. 
Antiochus underſtanding him not to de duell 
affected to his affairs, provided for his own fafety. 
2 Mac. ivi 21. 
There may be fafety to the cell- affected Per- 


hans ; but to thoſe which do ee — us, 
a memorial of deſtruction. 523. 


Should a whole h A e bor, 
My wol-aim' Raf Gch e vents 8 ear 
What cell. appointed r — us here! * 


5  Shaleſpeite. 

0; 1.7 apparel April on be bett! 

imping winter treads. Shak. Romeo and | Joliet 

* © pow'r of wiſdom mare hꝰd before r 
d, ere the ſacrificing throng he join d, * 


onſh' - hoy kis well attending LA Phe 


21 4 3 7710 


| beaten track. 
| His warlike troops, to wait 


| To bear him b E 
1 Abc g but a , Ke ord 763. 


che loſs of his well-deſervi 


| * with a due fear of 


Actium ſurveys the wel- diſputed prize. Dryden. 


de wiſe. 


The conſcience ef ell-oing may paſs for a 
. recampence, 1 


not overtake | us unawares, but that by a patient 
— we oye wait WET honour, and 


We 0 ought to.ſtand.firm i in ewwell. eſtabliſhed pe — 
f Lal? Hot br poo w change for every dif- 


6 ome reliques of the-true-aniquity, though + 
KA Ya a 99 * 9 py x 


KEY 


Bar when was gover wed the ic mania o 
d Oo ons un | 

. Whilt INTER 0 1 

+... His co 4 ſet, 

And e ed yard on ner 3 


muſt at firſt 'be believers, and their 
ers, rujes having 


hey miſlead th 
— _ if they go out of their way in a cell 


He choſe 2 thouſand. horſe, the ſlow t of all 
the funeral: 


Thoſe oppoſed - mg | 
Which lately tnet in B58 the inteſtine ſhock 


And furious cloſe of cjvil butc „ 
Shall now in mutual well-beſcem ng rat 
March all one Way. 4 bal 
O'er the Elean mining thy w brach d horſe 
the flying car, and wins the courſe. Dryd. 
Mare diſmal than the loud diſploded roar 
Of brazen e ry, chat ceaſeleſs forms _ 
The baſtion of a well-byilt city. Phi 
He conducted his courſe among the ſame l. 


75 


choſen eee e alliances with which be 


began it. f Add * i 
My ſon corrupts a eell-derived nature 


If good acerue, tis conferred moſt — * 
on the baſe and infamous; and only * — 
ſometimes to well deſervers. 


It grieves me. he ſhould def; eee 


e „ WY, 


Locke. 
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municzte the knowledge of a ſubject. 


What 3 Ae 0 
e 
A certain 0 roſe in her 
ell-diſpoſed — made her * to be alone with 
him, with whom alane Me deſired to be. Sidney. 


The unprepoſſeſſed, the wel l- diſpoſed, who both | 


together make much the major p3 art of the world, 
eſe things. 
South*s Sermons. 


3 whereof the mind hath | 


ſuch, a' full and evident perception, as it does re- 


ceive from. an outward: object n a 
avel-diſpoſed organ. e. 


Amid the main two. mighty fleets engage; 


The ways of well-doing are in number even as 
many as ate the kinds of voluntary actions: ſo 
that whatſoever we do in this world, and may — 
it ill, we ſhew ee therein by N 


| -- L*Eftrange. 
Beg God's grace, that — day of judgment may 


bi 


But ev ry eye was b d N Nea 555 u- 
. Such a doctrine in St. James's air 


: eee rabble tare | 


"he deſire of elteem, riches, or, power, —_ 


men anner opinions a. 


ficuky. 


$. 
Echenus ſage, — man 1 4 


| Whale: wetſ-taught mind the preſent age frat | 


* 


penſer on Ingland. 


inthe ſtudy in | 


From thence 
| Againſt the Moort his well-fleſh'd f 


ing heeo © once made axioms to ; 
who think it ſufficient to | 


2 


7 


of Kalander. 


- < eo - 


-(]ye of the conqueſt of 


that are within. 


WE I. 
Ho ſweet che products of a peaceful reign ! 


The os Hoght poet, and enchanting train ; 
The wve/{-fill'd palace, the perpetual feaſt; 


A land rejoicing, and a — Pepe. 


Turkiſh blood did his young hands imbrue; 
with deferv'd a od, 
he draws. 


Dryden. 
. aller — 


Faireſt piece of dell. form d earth, 
| Urge not thus your haughty birth. - 


A rational foul can be no more diſcerned in a 


well- formed than ill- infant, Locke. 
A vell-forrged propofition is ſufficient my 
attlss 
Oh! that I'd died before the 2ve/{-fought wall! 

Had ſome diftinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall, 

4 * ＋ had paid my ſolemn funerals. Pope. 
men have a well- grounded hope in an- 
g are as certain of a future recom- 
pence, as of the being of God. . Atterbury. 

Let firm, w#//-hammer'd ſoles protect thy feet 
Through freezing ſnows. Gay's Trivia. 
The camp of the heathen was ſtrong, and 
well-harnefſed, and compaſſed round with horſe- 


men. 1 Mic. iv. 7. 
Among the Romane, thoſe who ſaved the life 


of a citizen, were drefſed i in an oaken garland; but 
among us, this has been a mark of ſuch welt An- 
tentioned perſons as would betray their country. 


Addiſon, 
He, full of fraudful arts, 


This zell- invented tale for truth imparts. Dryd. 


He, by enquiry, got to the well-known houſe 


Sidney. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I uncloſe, * 
That well-known name awakens all my woes. 
Pops 
Where. proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, * 
Wich opening ſtreets and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, 
"ow paſt delighted with the well-known ſeats. 


P Ce 
From 2 confin'd wel/-manag'd ſtore 7 
You both employ and feed the poor. Waller. 
A noble ſoul is better pleaſed with a zealous vin- 
dicator of liberty, than with a temporizing poct, 
or wwell-mannered court ſlave, and one who is ever 
— becauſe he is naturally ſervile. 
$f Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 
- Well-meaners think no harm; but for the reit, 
Things facred they pervert, and filence is the beſt. 
| Dryden. 
By craft they may prevail on the 3 wi 9 of 
ſome zvell-meaning men to engage in their defigns. 
Rogers's Sermons. 
J. meant, but unfortunate, 
rance.. 


A critick ſuppoſes he has done his part, i is he 


He examines that 


| proves a-writer to have failed in an exprefſion ; 5 


and can it be wondered at, if the poets ſeem te- 


ſolved not to own themſelves in any error * for as 


long as one fide deſpiſes A woel{-meant ndeavour, 
the other will not be'ſarisfied with a — ap- 


probation. Pope's Preface to bis Works. 


Many ſober, well-ttfinded men, Who were real 
lovers of the peace of the kingdom, were . 


upon. Cares 
Jarring int'reſts of themſelves create” * 
"PE according muſick of a well-mix'd Rate, Fee 
When the blaſt of winter blows, . 
Into the naked n he goes; Are 
And feeks the'tuſky boar to rear, 
Wich well-mouth' hounds and geilsten Fl 
D ry dens 
The applauſe that other people's. essen giyes 
bY virtuous and ⁊vell- ordered actions, is the proj 4 


guide of children, till they grow able to Judge 
ente eyes. 


he fruits of unity, next unto the Log 
of God, which is all in W are towards thole that 
are Without the church; the other towards thoſe 


The exerciſe of the offices of charity i is always 
well-pleaſing to God, and honourable AMAA — 
fterbury. 
My voice ſhall . you do prompt mine . 
And 1 will ſtoop 8. ble my intents 
To your well-praftis'd wi 


The 


buthnot. © 


Bacon 


e directions. Sb. Hen. VI. 
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 Themwell-proporfion's 4 and besuteont face, 
Shall never more be ſeen by mortal eyes. Dryden. 
'T was not the Stoduct of a day, 
Bat the well-ripen'd fruit of wiſe delay. Dryden. 
Procute thoſe that are freſh gathered, ſtraight, 
ſimooth, and evel/-rooted. 


verſez, yy want genius to give them — 
en. 
The eating of a ewell-fexfonicd dich, ſuited to a 
f | han” s palate, may move the mind, by the delight 
. Itſelf that accompanies the ng without refer- 
. ence to any other end. Locke. 
ae of all- ſet hair, baldneſs. J. iii. 24. 
7 A ſharye edg'd ſword he girt about © - 
His «*vell-ſpread ſhoulders. - | Chapman. 
* Abraham and Sarah were old, and <vell-ftricken 
ages : * 
Many well-ſhaped innocent virgins are waddling 
. ike big-bellied women. Spectatur. 
We never ſee beautiful and well, taſted fruits 
from a trce.choaked with thorns and briars. 


The well-tim'd oars 
Smith. 


Wiſdom” $ triumph i is eve/l-tim*d retreat, 
As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. 


Pope. 
Mean time we thank you for your OY | 


labour: 


©o to your reſt, Shakeſpear®s Hamlet, 
Oh you are <ve//-tuned now; but I Il let down 


the pegs that make this muſicik. Shake. Gal. | 


ler ell-turn'd neck he view'd, © 
And on her ſhoulders her diſhevell'd hair. e, 
A welil-weighed judicious poem, which at firſt 
ains no mere upon the world than to be 
_ ceived{ infinuates itſelf by inſenſible deg 
the king of the reader. 


s into 


He rails 
On me, my bargains, and my * thrift, 


Which he calls intereſt. Shak. Merchant of Venice. | 


Each by turns the other's bound invade, 
* in ſome r N picture, light and ſhade. 


4 5” Pope. 


We'LLAaDay. interjeck. [This is a cor- 
ruption of avelaway. See Werawar. 14 - 


Alas. ** 17: ; 


O wwelladay, miſtreſs Ford, having an honeſt | 


man to your huſband, to give him ſuch cauſe of 


fuſpicion ! Shakeſpeare. 
Ah, welladay, I'm ſhent with baneful ſmart ! 
Cay. 


WerLnE ING, x J/. Lol. and wi] Hap- 
pineſs; proſperitʒ. 
Man is not to depend upon - 3 diſ- 
| poſitions. of men for his wellbeing, but only on 
, God and bis own ſpirit. 
For whoſe wellbeing 
So amply, and with hands fo liberal, | 
Tbou haſt provided all things. Afilt. Par. Loft. 


The moſt ſacred ties of duty: are founded upon 


[ 


gratitude : ſuch as the duties of à child to his 
parent, and of a ſubjeC to his ſovereign. From 
the former there is required love and honour, in 
recompince of beidg; and from the latter obedi- 

" ence and ſubjeRion, in recampence of protection 
- and wellbeing. \Squih's Sermons. 
Alt things_are ſubſeryient to the beauty, order, 
and wellbeing, of the whole. T2 


He who does not co-operate with this holy 111. I 


. receives none of thoſe advantages which are 
the perfecting of his nature, and ne to his 
| wellbeing. 3 i» Spectator. 


Wer BO'RN. adj. Not meanly deſcended. 
One whoſe extraction from an Feat line 
* Gives hope again chat wellbarn men mas, ; thine, 
M aller. 
Heav'n, that LAN AR ſouls inſpires, - 
Prompts me thraugh lifted ſwords, and riſing fires, 
To ruſh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden, 


. 


WELLBRE'D. adj. [well atid bred. 1 Ele- | 
| gant ot manners; uur 


a 


SY 15 


Taylor's Hoy Ling 


' Geneſis. 


Dryden's Dufre eſnoy. | 
With founding ſtrokes divide the ſparkling waves. 


juſt re- 4 


Dryden. | 
alſo in their lives. | 


, 


N 


"Movtimer's Huſbandry. | 
1f 1 Would inſtruct them to make cell running 


| — JF ns 


„„ + 5 


* 
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| None have been wikti'dwnlbudon 0 we" 
But who, beſides their demi, were wellbred. - 


_ E i548 gh N e Roſcommon. 
© Both the poets were alle and well:7atured. 


© WW Albred adv del t * 
In\umbling 5 . be th Gre; a not bi 


ins Nom - 27 Pope. 


Wine NE. inter eB. A ord. of praiſe. 
FF Walldone, thou LIT and Faighful ervant. 


XXV. 21. 


Wy" Lap ans, *: lere ye} Hap- 


7 


R VOURED. WEI Le and 45 
Vour.] Beautiful; pleaſing to the 


His wife ſeems to be 4wellfawoured. I 
her as the key of the cuckoldly rogue coffer. 
eib ect: xt Sbaleſpeare. 

Wars r. miterje."[ well and ri 


A term of ſalutation. 


Once more to- day .nvellmer, diſtemper d lords; | 
| The king vhs me edel, your mung ſtraight. 


| Shakeſpeare. ! 
[Werra rurED. adj. [ell and * | 
Good-natured ; kind; Log T0 
On their life no grievous' burden lies, © | 
Who are oe/lnatur' d, ternperate, and ei: ; 
But an inhuman and "il)-teanper'd n ind” 'S 
Not any eaſy part in liſe can find. Ded 
The manners of the poets 
of them were well-breg, wellnatured, ainotous, 
and libertine, at leaſt in their writings 3 ; it 1 de 
F Haden. 
Still with eſteem no leſs re than 1295 
| With wit wellnatur'd, and with books nn 
a oe. 
Wa- LLNIGH. adv. Lell 4 nigh.) Al- 


malt. ati et bi Ru £& 

The ſame is fore — has the knight,! 1 
That, «vel/nigh chaaked with the dendiyo tin, 
His forces fail. «ir BoQuids 

My feet week ama gone: my ſteps had cvell- 
aig flipft. Fals. 
England was: 2. ned by the rebellion of 
the barons, and Ireland utterly neglected. Dauies. 
Whoever ſhall read over St. Paul's enumeration 
of the duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, 
. that ⁊vellnigb the whole of chriſtianity is laid on 
the ſhoulders of charity alone. Spurt emons. 
LES Notwithſtanding a ſmall diverſity of poſitions, 
the whole of matter, as lang /agoit re- 
tained the nature of a chaos, would — 

an uniform tenvity of texture. 4 Bentley. 


WELLSPE'NT. adj. Paſſed with virtue. 
They are to lie down without any thing to ſup- | 

port them in their "age, but the conſcience of a 
wwellſpent youth, L*Eftrange. 
"What a refrethinett” Reb fs Ae to look 
n 1 a well ene life? 's Sermim. 

enour of" their 275 pee days 
Wt tel 6 acl uſt r return of prai A * Pope. 
WE LLSPRI n. J. [pellgerprig, Sa Sax. ] 

Fountain; ſource. 9 

The fountain and” wwillſpring | of impiet is a 
reſolved purpoſe of mind to 1040 — fo * 


what ſenſual proñt or ſenſual the 
F 


% 1 18 


Undettkandiog 1 4 en 15 Fwy 
85 b Proverbs, N. 22. 
Wii (FAT 3 Ha ell and wwiller. wulle. 
One who means kindly. Ve | 


Diſarming all his awn- country. men,” ahead; man 
might ſhew himſelf a cheileviller of mine. Sidnqy. 
There are fit occaſions miniſtered for men to 
purchaſe to themſelves toellebilert, by the -eblour 

under which they oftentimes proſecute quarrels;of | 
. HATE 1 W W 


. wie LW A 


| One who wiſhes the good of anothe. 3 


# is ſy(before the. tribunal of - 


ig. 
u uſe | [. Little low Hedges mite want” like weltr, with 


— 


2 


bet te; both 


Hooker. | 5 


Wen "Win. 


Label, and i 

5 Milk of happineſs, . wh 1 A 
it not enter into the heart 

hath a welkouiſh for his lends 2 ay ws, that 

' \think of a peace with France, til the Spaniſh 


]! monarchy be © entirely torn froth i.. Ale. 


ren SHER, =, % [from wh, 


r. 
The actual traitor is guilty of perjury in the 


ey&.of\ the law; the ſecret-welkwi er of the cauſe 


7 „tt Addi on * 
pineſs; $ roſperi ity.” W er | bernd Amen 5 rr. 
They vi "alk, what is the Anal cauſe of a}: boy veniencies. 3 Cu Fpecta: 
king > and they will anſvet, the, people's wel fare. 12 fe er, is more r fincers. ellavi the 
certainly a true ant ; und as tainly an im- m ell aviſber © 
perfect ohm. LY H. . famil 22 e _—_—_ 7 — 2 


We ur, ſe "A border; a guard; an edg. 


"forme pretty pyramids, 1 like well. B 
Certain* ſcioll, dr — are buſy in ts 

Akirts and ontfidts of dearrüng, and have ſearce 

Ke thing of ſolid literature to recommend them. 


=p ave Torng edging or s 
el a * or ſo, but. * 


To Weir. V. 4. [from the noun.] To 
few any thing prod a border. 


To WEe'LTER, | v. pealran, Seb 
. welteren, Duteh; 15 = Latin. '£ 


i. Ar rollin u water. or mire. 
e mult not float upon his wat'ry y ber 


Unweep' d, nor welter to the parching winds, Nit. 
The companions öf his fall o*&rwhelm's 
He ſoon diſcerns, and welt” ring by his fide 
The next himſelf,” "Min" t Paradiſe Lift, 
The gaſping head Hles off; a irple flo “h) 
F len fromthetrunk} that, woelrers in the blobd. 
1 D den. 
| Hedang Darius; — and good, 2 
By too ſevete a fate 2 
Dr from his high eſtate, 
And welt ring in his blood. Dryd. St, Cecilia, 
Bellen wades in blood; that mangled body, 
Bete with wounds and wwelf ring in its gore, 
I know it well ! Oh cloſe the dreadtul ſcene! 
Believe me, Phœbus, I have ſeen too much. Murr b. 


Fr: I0o roll voluntarily ; to wallow. 
If a man inglut himſelf with vanity, or we/- 


der in filthineſs like, a ſwine, all Maran, all good- 
_ neſs, is ſoon 1 | Alc = 
Waun. | of pert, Bares. A ſpot; 


ar. bun 
* Although the wound de hraled, yet the 20 
or ſcar ſtill / remalueth.¶ Hreretuood on Languages. 


Wan. 1, % kpen, Saxen.] A" fleſhy or 


cCallous eig or pr protuberance. 

Warts are ſaid to be deſtroy ed by the rubbing 

them with 'a green elder Kiels and then bufying 

the ſtick 30 rot in muck.· It le be tried witli 
corns and eee and ſuch other „. | 

: a tra 
"OY real pi 8 Ds and unba- 
W hs 0 of. the * 
\ re. 


N \The 1 all incidents which are foreign 
to his poem : they are qwwens and other excreſ- 


T the body. 
JIN e — Dufr:/ſn'y. 


2 94 þ ith gri grace | 
2 1 the wich on — $ ray 27 
WENCH: #. F. [j&ae; Sash. ! 
1A W young g woman. 5 
do J, filly-qwetchy kene, bat los , 
gage for me? Sidrq; 


eber das nene Oh en d 


"Pb a: 1. Cock when. * fall meet at * 
This looks of thine will hurl my ſaul from bear. "ny 

nd fiends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, . 
27 n like * chaſtity. * s Ot -—a . 
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thou wallet Fehde Mr is ü werte olfiice 
Than that wheteof thou didſt accuſe her tbench. 
| | eee Donne. 
2. A young waman in contempt; a 


kt, dl — F 
550 the rude wwench her anſwer d nought at all. 


1 | /.  Spenſe. 
Do not pray in wench-like words with that 
Which is ſo ſerious, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


Men have theſe ambitious tancies, 
And wanton wenches read romances. 


8. A ſtrumpet. 


Prior. 


It is not a digreſſion to talk of bawds in a 


diſcourſe upon wwenches. 912 Spectator. 

7% WENCH. v. 2. from werch. ] To fre- 

quent looſe women. | 
They aſſced the knight, whether he was not 
aſhamed to go a wenching at his years? Addiſon, 

We'NCHER. 2. . [from wench.] A for- 
nicator. 

He muſt be no great eater, drinker, or ſleeper; 
no gameſter, oencher, or fop. Grew's Coſmology. 

4% WenD. v. #, [pendan, Saxon. ] 

1. To go; to paſs to or from. This word 
is now obſolete, but its preterite went is 
ſtill in uſe. 

Back to Athens ſhall the lovers wwend 
With league whoſe date till death ſhall never end. 
Shakeſbeare. 


They went on, and inferred that, if the world |. 


were a living creature, it had a foul, 
E Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
When Rome ſhall w¾end to Benevento, 
Great feats ſhall he achieve ! Arbuthnot. 
2. To turn round. It ſeems to be an old 
ſea term. 

A ſhip of 600 tons will carry as good ordnance 
as a ſhip of 1200 tons; and though the greater 
have double the number, the leſſer will turn her 
broadſides twice, before the greater can wend once. 

Raleigh. 

Wr“xNEL. #. . [a corrupted word for 

aveanling. ] An animal newly taken 
from the dam. 

Pinch never thy wemels of water or meat, 


If ever ye hope for to have them good neat. Tuſſer. 


W:xxy. adj. [from wen.] Having the 
nature of a wen. | 
Some pexſons, ſo deformed with theſe, have 
ſuſpected them to be wwenny. MWiſeman's Surgery. 
WerT, pret, [See WEN D and Go.] 
Weer. ret. and part. of weep. 
She for joy tenderly wept. 


Were, of the verb % be. The plural 


in all perſons of the indicative imper- 


fect, and all perſons of the ſubjunctive 
imperfect except the ſecond, which is 
Wert. 
To give our fiſter to one uncircumeiſed, were a 
reproach unto uss Gen. xxxiv. 14. 
In infuſions in things that are of too high a 


ſpirit, you were better pour off the firſt infuſion, 
Bacon. 


and uſe the latter. 
Henry divided, as it vere, 
The perſon of himſelf into four parts. 
| Daniel's Civil War. 
As though there were any feriation in nature, 
or '://it:ums imaginable in profeſſions, this ſeaſon 
15 termed the phyficians vacation. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


He had been well aſſur'd that art 
And conduct vere of war the better part. Dryden. 
: | 
Were. ». „ A dam. See WEAR. 

O river! let thy bed be turned from fine gravel 
to weeds and mud; let ſome unjuſt niggards make 
weres to ſpoil thy beauty. | Sidney. 

Wert, The ſecond perſon ſingular of the 
ſubjunctive imperfect of To be. 

Thou wert heard. Ben Jonſon. 

O that thou vert as my brother. Cant. vill. 1. 


Vor. II. 


Milton. | 


— 


a... 


att 
Al join'd, and thou of many wert but one. 

+ V6 | Sar Dryden. 
WERTH, wweorth, wyrth, whether initial 
or final, in the names of places, ſignify 

a farm, court, or village; from the 

Saxon peo dq, ufed by them in the 

ſame ſenſe. ib/dn's Camden. 
We'"s1L. 2. /½ See Wrasaxd. 

The togſl, or windpipe, we call aſpera arteria. 
Bacon. 
Wzsr. 2. / [pepe, Saxon; weft, Dutch.) 
he region where the ſun goes below 
the horizon at the equinoxes. 
The veſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 

Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

The moon in levell'd weft was ſet. Milton, 
All bright Phebus views in early morn, 

Or when his evening beams the weft adorn. Pope. 
WesT. adj, Being towards, or coming 
from, the region of the ſetting ſun. 

A mighty ſtrong veſt wind took away the locuſts. 

h Exod. x. 
This-ſhall be your 2veft border. Numb. xxxiv. 6. 


Carthaginians, which is yet farther evefft. Bacon. 

WesT. adv. To the weſt of any place; 

more weſtward, 
W:ft of this foreſt, 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shakeſpeare. 
What earth yields in India eaſt or we. Milton. 
Weſt from Oronges to, the ocean. Milton. 

We'sTERING. adj. Paſling to the weſt. 
The ſtar that roſe at evening bright 
Toward heav'n's deſcent had flop'd his <veftering 
g wheel. Milton. 
We'STERLY, adj, [from wweft.] Tend- 
ng or being towards the weſt. 
heſe bills give us a view of the moſt eaſterly, 
ſoutherly, and wvsſterly parts of England. 
8 Graunt”s Bills of Mortality. 
WE'STERN. adj. [from au.] Being in 


ſun ſets. | 
Now fair Phœbus gan decline in haſte 
His weary waggon to the eveftern vale. br & 
The «veftern part is a continued rock. Addiſon. 
We'sTWaRD. adv. [pepepeand, Sax.] To- 
wards the weſt, | 


| which is always very calm. 
The grove of ſycamore, 
When weſtward like the ſun you took your way, 
And from benighted Britain bore the day. Dryd. 


The ſtorm flies 
From weſtzward, when the ſhowery kids ariſe. 


| | Addiſon. 
At home then ſtay, 
Nor weſtward curious take thy way. Prior. 


We'srwaARrDLY. adv. [from weſtward.] 
With tendency to the welt. 
If our loves faint, and bo i decline, 

To me thou falſely thine, 

And I to thee mine actions ſh ſguiſe. Donne, 
Wer. adj. [pœr, Saxon; wwaed, Daniſh. ] 
1. Humid ; having fome moiſture 

ing: oppoſed to diy. 

They 25 with the ſhowers of the moun- 

tains. N | jy Job, xxiv. 

The ſoles of the feet have great affinity with the 
head, and the mouth of the ſtomach; as going *ver- 
ſhod, to thoſe that uſe it not, affeReth both. 

5 . Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

Fiſhermen, who know the place wer and dry, 
have given unto ſeven of theſe valleys peculiar 
names. | Browns. 

2, Rainy; watery. _- | 
weather ſeldom hurts the moſt unwiſe. 

; : Dryden. 


l 


The Phenicians had great fleets; ſo had the” 


the weſt, or toward the part where the | 


By water they found the ſea aue] aid from Peru, 
Abbot's Deſcription of the World. | 
That weſtward rooteth from the city fide, Shak. | 


Er- 


W I A 
WET. . /. Water; humidity ; moiſture; 
raihy weather. | 
Plants appearing weathered, ſtubby, and curled, 
is the effect of immoderate vet. Bacon. 
Now the ſun, with more effeQtual beams, 
Had cheer'd the face of earth, and dry'd the wer 
From drooping plant. Milten's Paradiſe Regained. 
Tuberoſes will not endure the wer; therefore 
ſet your pots into the conſerve, and keep them dry. 
X Evelyn. 
Your maſter's riding- coat turn infide out, to 
preſerve the outſide from wet. __ Swife, 
To WET. v. a. [from the noun.] 


to have moiſture adherent. 
| Better learn of him, that learned be, 

And han been water'd at the muſes well 
The kindly dew drops from the higher tree, 

And «vets the little plants that lowly dwell. Spenſ. 
A drop of water running ſwiftly o%er ftraw, 

wwetteth not. Bacon 
Wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers. Milt. 

2. 'To moiſten with drink. 


and ſo ſing away all fad thoughts. Walt. Angler. 
We'THER. 2. / [peden, Saxon; weder, 
Dutch.] A ram caſtrated, 
I am a tainted ether of the flock, 
Meeteſt for death. Shak:ſp. Merchant of Veni-», 
He doth-not apprehend how the tail of an At- 
rican vel ber outweigheth the body of a goad calt, 
that is, an hundred pound. Brown's Yulg. Errours. 
Although there be naturally of hortes, bulls, 
or rams, more males than females ; yet artrficrally, 
that is, by making geldings, oxen, and evethers, 
there are fewer. | Graunt. 
When Blowzelind expir'd, the evether”s bell 
Before the drooping flock toll'd forth her knell. 
Cay. 
It is much more difficult to find a fat wether, 
than if half that ſpecies were fairly knocked on 
the head. Sof. 


We'TNEss. =. , [from wert.] The ſtate 
of being wet; moiſture ; humidity. 
The cuetrneſi of theſe bottoms often ſpoils them 
for com, | Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
To Wex. v. a. [corrupted from awax by 
Spenſer, for a rhyme, and imitated by 
Dryden.) To grow; to increaſe. 
She firſt taught men a woman to obey J 
But when her ſon to man's eſtate did er, 
She it ſurrender'd. Spenſer. 
She trod a <vexing moon, that ſoon would wane, 
| And drinking borrow'd light, be fill'd again, Dry. 
Counting ſev'n from noon, 
"Tis Venus hour, and in the wexng moon. Dryd. 
WEZ AND. 2. /. [See WeasanD.] The 
windpipe. 8 | 
Air is inguſtible,, and by the rough artery, or 
werzand, conducted into the lungs. ; 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Wrare. u. /. [ hpale, Saxon; Sale v, 
Latin. ] The largeſt of fiſh ; the largeſt 
of the animals that inhabit this globe. 
God created the great whales. 
Barr'd up with ribs of 2yha/c-bone, ſhe did leeſe 
None of the wwhale's length, for it reach'd her 


knees. | Biſhop Corbet. 
; ay greateſt <vha/z that ſwims the ſea 


es inſtantly my power obgy. Sevift. 
Waal. adj, [See Weat.] Marked 
in ſtreaks : properly wealy. 
A bearded goat, whoſe rugged hair, 
And whaly eyes, the ſign of jealouſy, 
Was like the perſon's ſelf whom he did bear. 


? 


WraME. nf | 
The gobame, or burrel-fly, is vexitious to horfes 


lious noiſe, or ticklifig them in Ricking their nuts 
on the hair, Derbam. 


| 3 R WHaARE, 


1. To humeGiate ; to moiſten; to make 


Let's drink the other cup to _ our whiſtles, - 
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Geneſis, | 


in ſummer, not by ſtinging, but by their bomby- - 
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Wuͥ3 RT. =. . [w 
Dutch. 1 A perpendicular bank or 
mole, raiſed for the convenience of lad- 
ing or emptying veſſels; a quay, or key. 
Duller ſhouldſt thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's wharf, 
_ Wouldft thou not ſtir in this. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
There were not in London uſed ſo many wwharfs, 
or keys, for the landing of merchants goods. 
Child on Trade. 
Wra'rFAGE. 2. . [from wharf.] Dues 
for landing at a wharf. 
WHa'RFINGER, . J. [from wharf.] One 
who attends a wharf. 
To Wu. v. u. To pronounce the let- 
ter r with too much force. Di. 
WaarT. pronoun. [hpae, Sax. wat, Dut.] 
1, 'That which : pronoun indefinite. 
What you can make her do, 
J am content to look on; what to ſpeak, 
I am content to hear. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Let them ſay ⁊obat they will, ſhe will do what 
ſhe liſt, Drayton. 
In theſe caſes we examine the why, the what, 
and the how of things. L' Eftrange. 
He's with a ſuperſtitious fear not aw'd, _ 
For what befals at home, or what abroad. Dryd. 
It can be no more fin to aſk what God grants. 
| Kettleworth., 
A ſatire on one of the common ſtamp never 
meets. with that approbation, as what is aimed at 
a perſon whoſe merit places him upon an emi- 
nence. 5 Addiſon. 


Mark gobat it is his mind aims at in the queſ- 
Loc te. 


tion, and not what words he expreſſes. 

If any thing be ſtated in a different manner from 

what you like, tell me freely. Pope to Swift. 
Whatever commodities lie under the greateſt 

diſcouragements from England, thoſe are what 

they are moſt induſtrious in cultivating” Swift. 
2. Which part. . 

If we rightly eſtimate things, wvhat in them is 
purely owing to nature, and what to labour, we 
ſhall find ninety-nine parts of a hundred are wholly 

to be put on the account of labour. 
3. Something that is in one's mind inde- 
finitely. 


I tell thee 2vbar, corporal, I could tear her. Shak. | 


4. Which of ſeveral. 


Comets are rather gazed upon than w.ſely ob- 


ſerved z that is, what kind of comet for magni- 
tude, colour, placing in the heaven, or laſting, 
produceth evhat kind of effect. Bacon. 

' See bat natures accompany what colours; for 
by that you ſhall induce colours by producing 
thoſe natures, Bacon. 
Shew what aliment is proper for that intention, 
and wvbat intention is proper to be purſued in ſuch 
a conſtitution. Arbut huct. 


5. An interjection by way of ſurpriſe or | 


queſtion. 


What ! cant thou not forbear me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf, 


harf, Swediſh ; werf, 


— a 


Locke. 


8 
*% „ 


. 


A 


Then balmy ſleep had charm'd my to reſt, 
What time the morn my ſterious viſions brings, 
While purer ſlumbers Fl 


Me ſole the daughter of the deep addrefs'd * 
What time, with hunger pin'd, my abſent mates 
Roam'd the wild iſle in ſearch of rural cates. Pope. 


8, [pronoun interrogative.] Which of 


many? interrogatively. 
1 hat art thou, 
That here in deſart haſt thy habitance? Spenſer. 
What is t to thee if he neglect thy urn, | 
Or without ſpices lets thy body burn Dryden. 
Whate'er 1 begg'd, thou like a dotard ſpeak'ſt 
More than is requiſite; and what of this? 
Why is it mention'd now ? Dryden. 
What one of an hundred of the zealous bigots, in 
all parties, ever examined the tenets he is ſo Riff 
in? | | Locke. 
When any new thing comes in their way, chil- 
dren aſk the common queſtion of a ſtranger, what 
is it ? | GT L ocke. 
9. To how great a degree : uſed either in- 
terrogatively or indefinitely. _ 
* Am I ſo much deform'd? 

What partial judges are our love and hate! Dryd. 
10. It is ſometimes uſed for whatever. 
Whether it were the ſhortneſs of his foreſight, 

the ſtrength of his will, or the dazzling of his ſuſ- 

picions, or wwhat it was, certain it is that the per- 

petual troubles of his fortunes could not have been 

without ſome main errors in his nature. Bacon. 

11. It is uſed adyerbially for partly; in 
part. = 

The enemy having his. country waſted, what 

by himſelf and ⁊obat by the ſoldiers, findeth ſuc- 

cour in no place. 4 

Thus, what with the war, wwhat with the ſweat, 
what with the gallows, and what with poverty, I 
am cuſtom ſhrunk. Shakeſpeare. 
The year before, he had ſo uſed the matter, that 
what by force, ⁊wtat by policy, he had taken from 
the Chriſtians above thirty ſmall caſtles. 
| Kinolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
When' they come to caſt up the profit and loſs, 
what betwixt force, intereſt,.or good manners, the 
adventurer eſcapes well if he can but get off. 
| X L'Eftrange. 
What with carrying apples, grapes, and fewel, 
he finds himſelf in a hurry. L' Eftrange. 
What with the benefit of their ſituation, the art 
and parſimony of their people, they have grown 


ſo confiderable, that they have treated upon an |' 
Temple. 
They live a popular life, and then what for bu- |* 
ſineſe, pleaſures, company, there is ſcarce room for | 


Norris. | 


equal foot with great princes. 


a morning's reflexion. 
If theſe halfpence ſhould gain. admittance, in 


no long ſpace of time, what by the clandeſtine . 


practices of the coiner, evhat by his own counter- 
feits and thoſe of others, his limited quantity would 


be tripled. | Swift. 
12. WHAT Ho! An intexjection of call- 
: 


pread their golden 7 | | 
+ | . No contrivance, no prudence 


than it found us. 


2. An) thing, be it what it will, 


Spenſer. 


* 
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bat be | thou. genius of the clime, bar. 50 / E 
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as much as any other biftory woke 1 


* 
deviate from his ſcheme, without Whatſcever can 


aving us worſe 


Atterb 
bounded at one end, and be all paſt pre ne be 
muſt come infinitely ſhort of infinity. ©» 

Bentley's Seren. 
Whatever is read differs as much 2 — i 
repea 1 without book, as a copy does from an ori. 
Sina : * 
I defire nothing, I preſs nothing upon 5 vp ans 


to make the moſt of human life, and to aſpire 


after perfection in whatever ſtate of life you chuſe. 
Law. 
Whatſcever: our liturgy hath more th 
they cut it off. | \ AR FE 
"Whatever thing 95 


The ſcythe of time mows down, devour, Mittin, 


3+ The ſame, be it this or that, 


Be whate'er Vitruvius was before. Po 


4. All that; the whole that; all particu. 


lars that, 
From hence he views with his black-lidded eye 
Whatſo the heaven in his wide vault contains, 
Spenſer, 
Whate'er the ocean pales, or ſky inclips, oy 


Is thiae. | | Shakeſpeare, - 
At once came forth wvhatever.creeps. Milton. 


WHEAL. . . [See WeaLl.] A puſtule; 


a ſmall ſwelling filled with matter. 
The humour cannot tranſpire, whereupon it cor- . 
rupts, and raiſes little evhea/cor bliſters, 


Wiſeman's Surgery, 


[4 
WHEAT. . % [hyeare; . Saxon ; angab, 


Dutch; triticum, Latin.] The grain of 
which bread 1s chiefly made. 

It hath an apetalous flower, diſpoſed into ſpikes; 
each of them conſiſts of many ſtamina, which ate 
included in a ſquamoſe flower-cup, having awns 


the pointal riſes in the center, which afterwards be- 


comes an oblong ſeed, convex on one fide, but 
furrowed on the other: it is farinaceous, and in- 
cloſed. by a coat which before was the flower- cup; 
theſe are produced ſingly, and collected in a cloſe 
ſpike, being affixed to an indented axis. The ſpe- 
cies are, 1. White or red wheat, without awn. 
2. Red ⁊obeat, in ſome places called Kentiſh 2whear, 
3. White wheat. 4. Read-eared bearded wc. 
5. Cone wheat. 6. Grey wheat, and in ſome. 
places ducle- bill evhear-and grey pollard, 7. Polo- 
nian vbeat, 8. Many-eared wheat. 9. Summer 
wheat. | 10. Naked barley. 11. Long-graine4 
wheat, 12. Six rowed wheat, 13. White eared 
wheat with long awns. Of all theſe forts, culti- 


- vated in this country, the cone <vbeat is chiefly pre- 


ſerved; as it has a larger ear and a fuller grain 
than any other: but the ſeeds of- all ſhould be an- 
nually changed; for if they are ſown on the ſame 
farm, they will not ſucceed ſo well as when the 
ſeed is brought from a diſtant country. Millir. 

He mildews the white 2vbeat, and hurts the poor 


Shakeſpeare. Lieſt thou 8 theſe hills of ſnow ? 
What if I advance an invention of my own, to Stretch out thy lazy limbs. Dryden. 


ſapply the defect of our new writers ? Dryd. Juv. pronouns. [from what 


WaaATE'VE 
6. Wu Ar though. What imports it though ? W | and ſoever.,] Mato is 


g  WHaATS0”. 
notwithſtanding. An elliptical mode of  WHrHaTsoE'veR. U not now in uſe. 
fpeech. . | 


creature of the earth. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Reuben went in the days of ⁊0beat-harveſt. 
_ Geneſis, xxx. 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of 
a fierce aſpect; upon his head a garland of wheat 


38 ; £ 1. Having one nature or another; being |. and rie. | Peacham. 

What though a child may be able to read? There | one or another, either enerically, ſpe- Next to rice is wvheatz the bran of which is 

is no doubt but the meaneſt among the people un- |. : Beall , * 155 1 P | highly aceſcent. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
der the law had been as able as the prieſts them- |. incal, or numerica ly. | 


The damſels laughing fly: the giddy clown 
Again upon a 2vbeat-ſheaf drops adown. Gay. 
Ws TEN. adj. [from awheat,] Made 

of wheat. | | 
Of wwheaten-flour ſhalt thou make them. 


ſelves were to offer ſacrifice; did this make ſacri- 

fice of no effect? Hooker, 
What thcugh none live my innocence to tell? 

I know it; truth may own a generous pride; 

I clear myſelf, and eare for none beſide. Dryden. 


To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Caſtles, and whatſoever, and to be | 
Out of the king's protection. Shak. Henry VIII. 

Whatſcever is firſt in the invention, is laſt in the 
execution. Hammond. 


r | . If thence he *ſcape into ao ever world, Milton. Exodus, XXiX 
7. Wu AT T ime, What day. At the time In whatſoever ſhape he lurk 1'll know. Milton. Here ſummer in her <vheaten garland crown' d. 
** . . day when. a | Wiſely reſtoring wwhatſcever grace FP Addiſon. 
bat day the genial angel to our fire It loſt by change of times, or tongues, or place. The aſſize of 2pbeattn bread is in London. 
Brought her more lovely than Pandora, Milton. 5 : we c Denbam. b Fi Axbubret. 


His 


1 


. . 


5 


n | 
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0. Rotation; revolution. 
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His taſk it was the wheaten loaves to lay, 
And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pope. 
There is à project on foot for tranſporting our 
beſt robeaten ſtraw to Dunſtable, and obliging us by 
law to take off yearly ſo many tun of the ſtraw hats. 
| a Swift. 
Wara'TEAR. #, /. [ocuanthe, Latin,] A 
{mall bird very delicate. | 
What cook would lofe her time in picking larks, 
ewheatearsy and other ſmall birds? Sift. 


WazAa'TPLUM. . A fort of plum. 
8 Aiinſcwortb. 
% WHEEe'DLE. v. a. [Of this word I can 


ſind no etymology, though uſed by good 
Locke ſeems to mention it as a 


writers. 
cant word.] To entice by ſoft words; 


. 


to flatter ; to perſuade by kind words. 


His bus'neſs was to pump and wwheedle, 

And men with their own keys unriddle, 

To make them to themſelves give anſwers, 

For which they pay the necromancers. Hudibras. 

A fox ſtood licking of his lips at the cock, and 
wheedling him to get him down, L'Eſtrange. 

| His fire 

From Mars's forge ſent to Minerva's ſchools, 


To learn the unlucky art of wheedling fools. Dryd. 


He that firſt brought the word ſham, or wwheedle, 
in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, ideas he 
made it ſtand for. Locke. 

A laughing, toying, wvheedling, whimp'ring ſhe, 
Shall make him amble on a goſſip's meſſage. Rove. 

The world has never been prepared for theſe 
trifles by prefaces, evbeed/ed or troubled with ex- 
cules» ard bb 

Johnny vbeedled, threaten'd, fawn'd, 
Till Phillis all her trinkets pawn'd, Swift. 


WHEEL. . J | hpeol, Sax. iel, Dutch; 
hioel, Iflandick. ] 


5 1. A circular body that turns round upon 


an axis. 

Carnality within raiſes all the combuſtions w:th- 
out: this is the great whee/ to which the clock 
owes its motion. Decay Piety. 

Where never yet did pry i 
The buſy morning's curious eye, 

The wheets of thy bold coach paſs quick and free, 
And all 's an open road to thee, Coꝛuley. 

The gaſping charioteer beneath the zwhee! 
Of his own car. | Dryden. 

Fortune fits all breathleſs, and admires to teel 
A fate ſo weighty, that it ſtops her 2vhee!. Dryden. 
Some watches are made with four wwheels. Locke. 

A 2vheel-plough is one of the eaſieſt draughes. 

Mortimer, 
2. A circular body. | 

Let go thy hold when a great ⁊obee runs down a 

hill, left it break thy neck with following it. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. A carriage that runs upon wheels. 


Through the proud ſtreet ſhe moves the publick | 


Ae, 0 
The turning vbeel before the palace ſtays. Pope. 
4. An inſtrument on which criminals are 
tortured, . 
Let them pull all about mine ears, preſent me 
Death on the <ubeel, or at wild horſes heels. Shak. 
Thou art a ſoul in bliſs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire. 
For all the torments of her 2vhee/ 
May you as many pleaſures ſhare. 
His examination is like that which is made by 
the rack and evhee!. — Aadiſon. 
5+ The inſtrument of ſpinning. 
Verſe ſweetens care, however rude the ſound; 
All at her work the village maiden fings, 
Nor, as ſhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the fad viciffitudes of things. Giffard. 


Look not too long upon theſe turning 2vbeels of 
viciſſitude, leſt we become giddy. Bacon. 
According to the common viciſſitude and wwhee/ 
of things the proud and the inſolent, after long 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 
Waller. | 


ad. 


hy. 


WHE 


trampling upon others, come at length to be tram- 


pled upon themſelves. South. 
7. A compals about; a track approaching 
do circularity. | 

He throws his flight in many an airy 4vbeel. 

, Mi; . 
To WU ERL. v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To move on wheels. 
2. To turn on an axis. 

The moon carried about the earth always ſhews 
the ſame face to us, not once wheeling upon her 
own center, | | Bentley. 

3- Torevolve ; to have a rotatory motion. 
The courſe of juſtice zvheel'd about, 
And left thee but a very prey to time. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To turn; to have viciſſitudes. 
5, To fetch a compaſs. 
| Spies 
Held me in chace, that I was forc'd to eobeel 
Three or four miles about. Shafeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
You, my Myrmidons, 
Mark what I ſay, attend me where I reel. Shak. 

Continually wwheeling about, he kept them in fo 
ſtrait, that no man could, without great danger, go 
to water his horſe, Knolles. 

He at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ſtrokes; 
Wheels as he wheels. N Dryden. 
Half theſe draw off, and coaſt the ſouth 
With ſtricteſt watch; theſe other 2vbeel the north; 
Our circuit meets full weſt : as flame they part, 
Half ⁊ubecling to · the ſhield, half to the ſpear. Mile. 

Now ſmoothly ſteers through air his rapid flight, 

Then wheeling down the ſteep of heav'n he flies, 


And draws a radiant circle o'er the ſkies. Pope. 
6. To roll forward. 3 | 
12 | Thunder 

Mutt <vheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. 


Milton. 
To Wü E EL. v. a. To put into a rotatory 


motion; to make to whirl round. 
| Heav'n rowl'd 

Her motions, as the great firſt Mover's hand 

Firſt ewbeels their courſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
WHEE' LBARROW. 2. . [wheel and bar- 

row.] A carriage driven forward on 

one wheel. 1 

Carry bottles in a wwbeelbarrow upon rough 

ground, but not filled full, but leave ſome air. Bac. 

Pippins did in evheelbarrows abound, King. 


Waree'LER. . / [from wheel.) A maker 
of wheels. | | 
After local names, the moſt have been derived 
from occupations, as Potter, Smith, Braſier,}/beeler, 
Wright. Camden. 
 WHrEE LWRIGHT.n./.[ wheel and wright.) 
A maker of wheel carriages. 
It is a tough wood, and all heart, being good 
for the <vbeeſrwrights. Mortimer. 


WHEE'LY. adj, [from wwheel.] Circular; 


ſuitable to rotation. 

Hinds exerciſe the pointed ſteel 
On the hard rock, and give a ewheely form | 
To the expected grinder. Philips. 


To WHEEZE. w. 2. opon; Saxon. ] 
To breathe with oi 5 


The conftriftion of the trachæa ſtreightens the 
paſſage of the air, and produces the 2vbeezing in the 
aſthma. F ; Floyer. 

It is eaſy to run into ridicule the beſt deſcrip- 
tions, when orice a man is in the humourof laugh- 
ing, till he evbeezes at his own dull Jeſt. Dryden. 

The fawning dog runs mad; the wwheezing (wine 

With coughs is choak'd. Dryden's Virgil. 
Prepare balſamick cups, to wvheezing lungs 
Medicinal, and ſhort-breath'd, Philips. 
Wheezing aſthma loth to ſtir. Swift. 


WarEBLk. 2. / [See To WELEk. ] 


1. An inequality; a protuberance. 
His face is all bubuckles, and whelks, and knobs, 


W H E 


2. A puſtule. [See Waal. ] WU 7 $ 


To WHELM. v. a. [aphilpan, Saxon; 
wilma, Iſlandick.] LED 
1. To cover with 


thrown off ; to bury. 
\ . Grievous miſchiefs which a wicked fay 
Had wrought, and many whelm'd in deadly pain. 
Spenſer. 
This pink is my prize, or ocean whel them all. 
Shakeſpeare. 
On thoſe curſed engines triple row . 
They ſaw them helm d, and all their confidence 
Under the weight of mountains bury'd deep. Milt. 
— So the ſad offence deſerves, : 
Pldng'd in the deep for ever let me lie, 
Wrhelm'd under ſeas. Addiſon. 
Diſcharge the load of earth that lies on you, 
like one of the mountains under which the poets 
ſay the giants and men of the earth are evte/med, 
. Pope. 
Deplore 
The helming billow and the faithleſs oar. Gay. 
2. To throw upon ſomething ſo as to cover 
or bury it. 
u beim ſome things over them, and keep them 
there. Mortimer. 
WareLyP. . /. [welp, Dutch; huolpar, 
Iſlandick; &walp, Swediſh. ] 
1. The young of a dog ; a puppy. | 
They call'd us, for our fierceneſs, Engliſh dogs 
Now, like their echelps, we crying run away. Shak. 
Whelps come to their growth within three quar- 
ters of a year. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Whelps are blind nine days, and then begin to 
ſee, as generally believed; but, as we have elſe- 
where declared, it is rare that their eye-lids open 
until the twelfth day. bois Brown,” 
2. The young of any beaſt of prey. 
The lion's <whelp ſhall be to himielf unknown. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe unlickt bear whelps. Donne. 
3- A ſon. In contempt. 
The young wwhelp of Talbot's raging brood 
Did fleſh his puny ſword in Frenchmen's blood. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. A young man. In contempt. 
Slave, I will ſtrike your ſoul out with my foot, 
Let me but find you again with ſuch a face, 
You whelp ! Ben Jonſon's Cataline. 


would have made his entrance. Addiſon's Guardian, 
To Wurrr. v. 2. To bring young. 

Applied to beaſts, generally beaſts of 

prey. | 

A lioneſs hath helped in the ſtreets, 

And graves have yawn'd. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 

In their palaces, 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſea-monfters bed 


And ſtabled. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In a bitch ready to 2ohe/p we found four puppies. 


Boyle. 
WEN. adv. [whan, Gothick ; hpznne, 
Sax, wanneer, Dutch. ] | 
1. At the time that. 


ſhould ſucceed, when indeed Theodoſius did. 
Camden. 


fondneſs and benevolence for him in our minds, 
oben we read his ſtory. > 3 
2. At what time? interrogatively. 
When was it ſhe laſt walk d? . 

— Since his majeſty went into the field. 


If there's a pow'r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he muſt delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
But when ? or where ? | Addiſon. 
3. Which time. * 8 


I was adopted heir by his conſent; 


and flames of fire, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


| 


Since when, his oath is broke. Shakeſp. Henry VT. 
2 4 


ſomething not to be | 


Divers curious men judged that one Theodoſius 


One who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret 


_ Addiſon. | 


That awkward cobelp, with his money bags, 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth," 
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4. After the time that, and ok 4 
When 1 have once handed a report to another, 
- how know 1 how he may improve it? 


5. At what time. 

Kings may | 

Take their advantage when and how they liſt. 

| Daniel. 

6. At what particular time, 

His ſeed, when is not ſet, ſhall bruiſe my head. 

| | Milton. 

7. WEN as, At the time when; what 

time. Obſolete. | 

This when as Guyon ſaw, he gam enquire 

What meant that preace about that lady's throne, 


N ben as ſacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flow'rs, that breath'd 
Their morning incenſe, came the human pair. 
Milton. 
WrEence. adv. | formed from where, by 
the ſame analogy with hence from here. ] 
1. From what place? | 
Whence and what art thou, execrable ſhape ? 
| Milton, 
2. From what perſon ? | 
Whence, feeble nature! ſhall we ſummon aid, 
If by our pity and our pride betray'd ? Prior. 
3. From what cauſe ? 
Whence comes this unſought honour unto me ? 


Whence does this mighty condeſcenſion flow? 
Fenton, 


* 


4. From which premiſes. - 

Their practice was to look no farther before them 
than the next line; whence it will follow, that they 
can drive to no certain point. en. 


5. From what place or perſon ; indefi- 


Grateful to acknowledge ⁊obence his good de- 
ſcends. Milton. 


6. For which cauſe. 

Recent urine; diſt: lled with a fixed alkali, is 
turned into an alkaline nature; wbence alkaline 
ſalts, taken into a-human body, have the power of 
turning its benign ſalts into fiery and volatile. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
7. From what ſource : indefinitely. 

I have ſhewn whence the underſtanding may get 

all the ideas it has. Locke. 
8. From which cauſe, | 

Ulcers which corrode, and make the windpipe 

dry and leſs flexible, ⁊bbence that ſuffering proceeds. 
Blackmore. 
9. From WEN CHE. A vitious mode of 


ſpeech. 


From wvhence he views, with his black- lidded eye, 
Whatſo the heaven in his wide vault contains. 
| Spenſer. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himſelf does fly, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
O how unlike the place from whence they fell 
. Milton. 
10. Of Wu x CE. Another barbariſm. 
He aſk'd his guide, 
What and of awhence was he who preſs'd the hero's 
fide ? 


WHENCESOE'VER. adv.|[whenceandever. ] 
From what place ſoever; from what cauſe 
ſoevers 

Any idea, whenceſoever we have it, contains in it 


al! the properties it has. Locke. | 
Wretched name, or arbitrary thing ! 

Whence ever I thy cruel eſſence bting, | 

1 own thy influence, for I feel thy ſting. Prior. 


WHENEVER. 
WHENSOE VER. 
ſoever time. 


O welcome hour whenever ! Why delays 
Eis hand to execute? Milton's Pœradiſe Loſt. 
Men grow firſt acquainted with many of theſe 


adv, [when and ever, 
or /oever.] At what- 


Dryden's Aneid. 


| Spenſer. | 


ö 


n. 


Government of the Tongue. | 
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becauſe innate, but becauſe the conſideration of 
the nature of the thipgs, contained in thoſe words, 
would not fuffer him to think otherwiſe, how or 
whenſoever he is brought to reflection. 

Our religion, whenever it is truly received into 
the heart, will appear in juſtice, friendſhip, and 


charity. Ropers. | 
WHERE. adv. [hyœn, Saxon; wer, 
Dutch. Page 4 | 


1. At which place or places, | 
She viſited that place where firſt ſhe was fo 
happy as to ſee the cauſe of her unhap. Sidney. 
God doth in publick prayer reſpect the 2 
lemnity of places, <vbere his name ſhould be called 
on-amongſt his people. Hooker. 
In every land we have a larger ſpace, | 
Where we with green adorn our fairy bow'rs. Dry. 
In Lydia born, 
Where plenteous harveſts the fat fields adorn. 
Dryden. 
The ſolid parts, where the fibres are more cloſe 


and compatted. Blackmore. 
2. At what place? '  ' 
Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorſeleſsdeep 


Clos'd o'er the head of your loy'd Lycidas ? Milt. 
Ah! where was Eloiſe ? Pope, 


Where 1 thought the remnant of mine age + 
Should have been cheriſh'd by her child-like duty, 
I now am full reſoly'd to take a wife. Shakeſpeare.” 
4. Any WHERE. At any place. 
Thoſe ſubterraneous waters were univerſal, as a 
diſſolution of the exterior earth could not be made 
any <vhere but it would fall into waters. | 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
5. WaERE, like here and there, has in 
compoſition a kind of pronominal ſig- 
nification ; as, wvhereof, of which. 
6. It has the nature of a noun. Not now 


in uſe, 
He ſhall find no where ſafe to hide himſelf, 
mY Spenſer. 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind ; 
Thou loſeſt here, a better obere to find. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
WHEREABOU'T. adv. [where and aw; 
1. Near what place ? | 


2. Near which place. 
| Thou firm-ſet earth, 
Hear not my Reps, whiclr way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ſtones prate of my wwhereabout. 
| Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. Concerning which. 

The greatneſs of all actions is meaſured by the 
worthineſs of the ſubject from which they proceed, 
and the object wobereabout they are converſant : we 
muſt of neceſſity, in both reſpects, acknowledge 
that this preſent world affordeth not any thing com- 
parable unto the duties of religion. Hooker. 

4. Near what place? as, whereabout did 
you loſe what you are ſeeking ? 
WHEREA's. adv. [where and as.] 


1. When on the contrary. | 
Are not thoſe found to be the greateſt zealots who 
are moſt notoriouſly ignorant? <vbereas true zeal 
ſhould always begin with true knowledge. 
| Spratt's Sermons. 
The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform 
Juicez whereas animals live upon very different 
ſorts of ſubſtances, Arbutbnot. 
2. At which place. Obſolete. 
They came to ficry flood of Phlegeton, 
Whereas the damned ghoſts in torments fry. 


| 3- At the place in which. . 


Prepare to ride unto St. Albans, 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. 
| ; : Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3. The thing being ſo that. Always re- 
ferred to {ſomething different. | 
Whereas we read ſo many of them ſo much 
commended, {ome tor their mild and merciful diſ- 


ſelf-evident truths, upon their being propoſed z not q 


Locke. | 


| 4. But on the contrary. 


When you do take the means whereby 1 live. 


Fairy Queen, | 


, 2 


ſition, ſome for theiß rtuous ſey * 
bare of life ; all ie were Ne on * 
and infallible princi elivered unto 8 Uve 
word of Gl. . 
Whereas all bodies ſee to work by the oher, 
munication of their natufes, and impt com - 
| _ motions z the diffuſion of ſpecies vis bed 
eth to participate more of the forms Foe 
ſpecies Aidible of the latter. 9 jr the 
Whereas wars are generally cauſes of ets 
the ſpecial nature of this war with Spain, if {64 

by ſea, is like to be a lucrative war, a B 
Whereas ſeeing requires light, a free 's %, "iy 
and a right line to the objects, we can hear la — 

dark, immured, and by curve lines. 
| Holder's Elements o 

; Whereas at firſt we had only three of — 
ciples, their number is already ſwoln to five. 


Baker on Learning, 


% 


—_ 


One imagines that the terreſtrial matter, which 
is ſhowered down with rain, enlarges the bulk of 
the earth: another fancies that the earth will ere 
long all be waſhed away by rains, and the waters of 
the ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dry land : 
whereas, by this diſtribution of matter, continual 
proviſion is every where made for the ſupply of 
bodies, K | ward, 
| WHEREA T. adv. [where and at.] 
1. At which. | 

This he thought would be the fitteſt reſting place, 
till we might go further from his mother's fury; 
robereat he was no leſs angry, and athamed, than 
defirous to obey Zelmane. Sidney. 

This is, in man's converſion unto God, the firſt 
ſtage whereat his race towards heaven beginneth. 


Hocker - 
Whereat 1 wak'd, and found 

Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively ſhadow'd. Milton's Paradiſe Let. 
When we have done any thing whereat they are 
diſpleaſed, if they have no reaſon for it, we ſhould 
ſeek to rectify their miſtakes about it, and inform 
them better. Kettlewell, 


2. At what? as, whereat are you offended ? 
WHEREBY', adv. [where and by.] 


1. By which. 


But even that, you muſt confeſs, you have re- 
ceived of her, and ſo are rather gratefully to thank 
her, than to preſs any further, till you bring ſome- 
thing of your own, vbereby to claim it. Sidney« 
Prevent thoſe evils whereby the hearts of men are 


loſt, Hocker. 
You take my life, 


| Shakeſpeare. 
If an enemy hath taken all that from a prince 
wwherchby he was a king, he may refreſh himſelf by 
conſidering, all that is left him sohercby he is 4 
man. Taylor. 
This is the moſt rational and moſt profitable 
| way of learning languages, and «whereby we may 
beſt hope to give account to God of our youth 
ſpent herein. Miltons 
This delight they take in doing of milchiet, 
whereby 1 mean the pleaſure they take to put any 
thing in pain that is capable of it, is no other than 
a foreign and introduced diſpoſition. Loc ke. 
3. By what? as, whereby wilt thou accom- 
plim thy deſign ? 
WHEREVER. adv. [where and ever.] At 
| whatſoever place. ; 
Which to avenge on him they dearly vow'd, 


Wherever that on ground they mought him find. | 
| ; Spenſer. 


Him ſerve, and fear ! 

Of other creatures, as him pleaſes beſt, 
Wherever plas'd, let him diſpoſe, Milt. Par. 
Not only to the ſons of Abraham's Joins 
Salvation ſhall be preach'd ; but to the ſons 
Of Abraham's faith, wherever through the world. 

Milton, 
Where-eer thy navy ſpreads her canvas Wings, 


] ſh brin 3s 
Homage to thes, and peace to all, 1 G uller. 


The 


Loft. 


Wax kor. adv. [where and of. ] 
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The eilte, about thirty degrees, may paſs for] 2, Of What: indefinitely;- 
the Heſperides of our age, whatever or wwhere-ever | 


the other Was- * 1409 . Temple. | 
He cannot but love virtue, wherever it Is. 


e hath receded from the Moſaick ac- | 
count of tM&earth, he hath receded from nature and 
matter of fact. ©, Wodward. | 1 
WV berever Shakeſpeare has invented, he is greatly | - 
below the noveliſt ; fince the incidents he has added | 
are neither neceſſary nor probable, | 
Shakeſpeare Illuſtrated. | 
War REFORE, adv, [where and for.] 


1. For which reaſon. _ | 
The ox and the aſs defire their food, neither | 
purpoſe they unto themſelves any end voher gore. 


V 7 a * 
H E. 
F 


„ 


How this world, when and cuheregf created, 


; E ; Milton. | 
E. ene, 3. Of what? interrogatively: as, whereof 


was the houſe built? 


WHEREO'N, adv, [where and on.] 


. On which. 2 26 | 
As for . thoſe things whereon, or elſe where- 
with, ſuperſtition worketh, polluted they are by 
ſuch abuſe. | | Hooker. 
Infected be the air whereon they ride. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
So looks the ſtrand, wherecn th imperious flood 
Hath left a witneſs'd uſurpation. Shak. Hen. IV. 
He lik'd the ground ewhcreon the trod. Milton. 


Hecker, | 2. On what? as, avhereon did he fit ? 


There is no cauſe quberefore we ſhould think | WHE "RESO. adw. 
WHERESOE'VER. {| ever. 


God more defirous to manifeſt his favour by tem- 
poral bleſſings towards them than towards us. _ . 
 Heoker. 
Shall I tell you why ?—— | 
Ay, Sir, and wherefore; for, they ſay, 
every why hath a evberefore, J 
oy Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. þ 
2. For what reaſon ? 
Wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
As if they ſaw ſome-wondrous monument? Shak, | 
O <vberefore was my birth from heav'n foretold 
Twice by an angel ? Milton's Agoniſtes. 
WHEREIN, adv. [where and in.] 
1, In which, 


2. To what place ſoever. 


cohere and ſo- 


f — what place ſoever. Where/o is obſo- 
ete. | | 
That ſhort revenge the man may overtake, 
Whereſo he be, and ſoon upon him light. Spenſer. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ? Shakeſp. King Lear. 
He oft | 
Frequented their aſſemblies, whereſo met. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Not proper. 
Can miſery no place of ſafety know? 


When ever yet was your appeal denied ? | The noiſe purſues me wvbereſoe'er I go. Dryden. 
Wherein have you been galled by the king? WHERETO. adv. {where and to, or 
SEakeſpeare's Henry VI. Wars nv aro! 70 6 
Try waters by weight, wherein you may find ſome g 


difference, and the lighter account the better. Bac. 
Heav'n | 
Js as the book of God: before thee ſet, 
Wherein to read his-wondrous works. 
Too ſoon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compaſt, wherein we 
Muſt bide the ſtroke of that long threaten'd * 
| ton. 


„ 


Milton. 


This the happy morn _ 

Wherein the Son of heav'n's eternal King | 
Our great redemption from above did bring! ile. | 
Had they been treated with more kindneſs, and 
their queſtions anſwered, they would have taken 


—_ 


„To which. 


She bringeth forth no kind of creature evbereto 
ſhe is wanting in that which is needful. Hooker, 
What ſcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the 
firſt place both of credit and obedience is due; the 
next whereunto is, whatſoever any man can neceſſa- 
rily conclude by force of reaſon; after theſe, the 
voice of the church ſucceedeth. Hooker. 
I hold an old accuſtom'd feaſt, 
Whereto I have invited many a gueſt. | 

- Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Whereto th' Almighty anſwer'd, not diſpleas'd. 
* Milton. 


more pleaſure in improving their knowledge, wvbere- 2. To what? to what end? as, whereto is 


in there would be ſtill newneſs. Locke. 
Their treaty was finiſhed, woberein I did them 
ſeveral good offices by the credit I now had at court, 
and they made me a viſit, Swift. 
There are times wherein a man ought to be cau- | 


this expence ? 


WHEREUPON. adv. [where and upon.] 


Upon which. 


The townſmen mutinied, and ſent to Eſſex 


tio 3 1:3 whereupon he came thither, Clarendon. 
g * 2 langen. W — there had riſen a war betwixt them, 
: a TONE if the earl of Deſmond had not been ſent into 
They ſay, wherein have we wearied him? i England. Davies. 
1 Malachi. | WREREWI TH. adv.{ auhere and auitb, 
Warxzi'x Tro. adv. [where and into.] | WHEREWITHA'L. | or withal.] 
Into which. | 


| ; ; I 
Where's the palace 2obereinto foul things 


Sometimes intrude not ? Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Another diſeaſe is the putting forth of wild oats, 
Whereinto corn oftentimes degenerates. | 
: Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
My ſubje& does not oblige me to point forth the 
place zohereinto this water is now retreated. 


{$i Wedward. | 

Vat kexess, 1. , from where. ] Ubiety; 
imperfect locality.  - SS | 
A point hath no dimenſions, but only a wwhere- | 
neſs, and is next to nothing. Grew"s Coſmology. | 


4 
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I, Of which. ; 
A thing whereof the church hath, ever fithence | 

the firſt beginning, reaped ſingular commodity. 
Hooker. | 

do not find the certain numbers whey their 
M's did conſiſt. Davies on Ireland. | 
Tis not very probable that I ſhould ſucceed in | 
lach a project, hereof I have not had the leaſt ' 
int from any of my predeceſſors, the poets. Dry. | 


With which. 
As for thoſe things wvherewirh ſuperſtition work- 
eth, polluted they ate. 
Her bliſs is all in pleaſure and delight, 


 Wherewith ſhe makes her lovers drunken. Spenſer. 


Northumberland, thou ladder gvherewithal * - 
The mounting Bolingbroke aſcends my throne. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


In regard of the troubles eoberezvith this king 
was diſtreſſed in England, this army was not of 
ſufficient ſtrength to make an entire conqueſt of 
Ireland, 


New Babels, had they 4wberewithal, would build. 


| Milton. | 
You will have patience with a debtor, who has | 


an inclination to pay you his obligations, if he had 

ewherewitbal ready about him. 

The prince could ſave from ſuch a number of 
ſpoilers wherewithal to carry on his wars abroad. 

| Dawenant. 

The frequency, warmth, and affection, wvhbere- 

with they are-propoſed. Ropers's Sermons. 


Hooker. | 


Dawies on 7 
The builders of Babel ſtill, with vain defigh, | 


Wycberley. | 


W I E 


* [ clares agaluſt religion, to give any reaſonable ſeous- | 


rity that he will not be falſe and cruel, whenever 
a temptation offers which he values more than he 
does the power wwherewith he was truſted. Swifts 
2. With what? interrogatively. 

| If the ſalt hath loſt its favour, wherewith ſhall it 
be ſalted ? Matthew. 


| uſed in queſtion. © | 
To WnE'RRET. vv. a. [corrupted, I ſup- 
pole, from ferret.] LE ; 


low colloquial word. | 
2. To give a box on the ear. Ainſworth. 
Ware RRY. =. / [of uncertain derivation. ] 
A light boat uſed on rivers. | 
And falling down into a lake, 
Which him up to the neck doth take, 
His fury ſomewhat it doth flake, 
He calleth for a ferry; 
What was his club he made his boat, 
And in his oaken cup doth float 
As ſafe as in a wherry. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Let the veſſel ſplit on ſhelves, 
With the freight enrich themſelves : 
Safe within my little eoberry, 
All their madneſs makes me merry. 


—c 
# 


Sift. - 


ten, Dutch. 
1. To ſharpen by attrition. 
Fool, thou bet , a knife to kill thyſelf. 


Which thou haſt evberted on thy ſtony heart, 
| To ſtab at half an hour of my frail life, 


This viſitation 
Is but to evber thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. 


| Unſophiſticated vitriol, rubbed on the <vberr-d 
| _ There is the Roman flave whetting his kniſe, 
and liſtening. Addiſon en Italy. 

Eloquence, ſmooth and cutting, is like a razor 
whetted with oil. Sevift. 


2. To edge; to make angry or acrimont- 


| improperly. 
Peace, good queen 
O ⁊bet not on theſe too, too furious peers ; | 
For bleſſed are the peace-makers! Sha'e{peare, 
Since Caſſius firſt did evber me againſt Cziar, 
I have not ſlept. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
I will evber on the king. Shakeſp. XI Jobn. 
He favoured the chriſtian merchants ; aud, the 
more to whet him ferwards, the baſſa had cun- 


* 1 


2— 
* 


learabe. 

Let not thy deep bitterneſs beget 
Careleſs deſpair in me; for that will wher 
My mind to ſcorn, Donne. 

The cauſe why onions, ſalt, and pepper, in baked 
meats, move appetite, is by vellication of thcſe 
nerves ; for motion ewwhetteth. . Bacoy's Nat. Hiſt. 
| A diſpoſition in the king began to be diſcovertd, 

| Which, nouriſhed and evhetted on by bad cou lei- 
lors, proved the blot of his times; which was the 
| - cruſhing treaſure out of his ſubjects purſes by pe- 
nal laws. | Bacon's Henry VII. 

"Tis fad that we ſhould ſacrifice the church's 

peace to the 2wheiting and inflaming of a little vain; 


* 


ö 


curioſity. | Decay Piety. 
Great contemporaries ⁊ bet and cultivate each 
other. | Dryden. 


Himſelf invented firſt the ſhining ſhare, 
And whetted human induſtry by care; 
Nor ſuffer'd ſloth to ruſt his active reign. 
Dryden Georgicks. 
WuerT. 2. from the verb.] a 
1. The act of ſharpening. 


f 


dram. | 


= 


3. I know not that wwherewithal is ever 


1. To hurry ; to trouble; to teaze. A- 


To WHET. v. a, [hperran, Saxon; evet- - 
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Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. . 


blade of a knife, will not impart its colour. Boyle. 


ous : it is uſed with on and forward, but: 


ningly infinuated into his acquaintance one Mu- 
| Knolles. 


2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a 


But it is impoſſible for à man, Who openly de- | 
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An iv'ry table 3s a certain wber; 
Vou would not think how heartily he 
He aſſiſted at four hundred bowls of punch, not 

to mention fips, drams, and anbers. 
Warz'TrER, ago, [hpaSen, Saxon.] A 
cle expreſſing one part of a diſ- 
junctive queſtion in oppoſition to the 
other: anſwered by or. 
As they, ſo we have likewiſe a publick form, 

to ſerve God both morning and evening,. 
whether ſermons may be had or no. "Hooker." 

| Reſolve bet ber you will or no. Shak. Rich. III. 
Perkin's three counſellors regiſtered themſelves. 


Je mers Bras z and ⁊uberber upon pardon obtain- | He'll roar, Philips. | 
or continuance within the privilege, th 
not proceeded win. ebe s | WHICH. pron. I hpilce, Saxon; well, 
If we adjoin to the lords, 2oberbey they prevailor | Dutch. ] YETI DES 
not, we engulph ourſelves into aſſured danger. 1. The pronoun relative, relating to 
Hayward. things. ö | 


Then didft thou found that order; ⁊v bei ber love 
Or victory thy royal thoughts did move, 
Each was a noble cauſe. Denham. | 
It has been the queſtion of ſome curious-wits, 
whether in the world there are more heads. or feet ? 
Holyday. 
Epictetus forbids a man, on «ſuch an occaſion, 
to conſult with the oracle whether he ſhould do it 
er no, it being neceſſary to be done. Dec. of Piety. 
Whether by health or ſickneſs, life or death, 
mercy is ſtill contriving and carrying on the ſpiri- 
'tual good of afl who love God. South's Sermons. 
This aſſiſtance is only offered to men, and not 
forced upon them whether they will or no. Tillotſon. 
When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation 
of commodities, our money muſt go to pay our 
debts, whether melted or not. Locke. 
Whether it be that the richeſt of theſe diſcoveries 
fall not into the pope's hands, er for, ſome other 
,reaſon, the prince of Farneſe will keep this ſeat 
from being turned up, till one of his own family 
is in the chair, Addiſon on Italy. 
Wu“ THEN. pronoun. Which of two. 
Whither when they came, they fell at words 
Whether of them ſhould be the lord of lords. 
Spenſer. 
Whether of them twain did the will of his fa- 
ther ? | Matthew, xxi. 

n etber is more beneficial, that we ſhould have 
the ſame yearly quantity of heat diſtributed equally, 
or a greater ſhare in ſummer, and in winter a leſs ? 

1 Bentley. 
Let them take avbet her they will tj ĩf they deduce 

all animals from ſingle pairs, even to make the ſe- 

cond of a pair, is to write after a copy. Bentley. 


Wrr'TSTONE, 2. / [whet and flone.] 
Stone on which any thing 1s whetted, or 


rubbed to make it ſharp. | 
The minds of the afflited do never think they 
have fully conceived the weight or meaſure of their 
own woe: they uſe their affection as a wherftone. 
both to wit and memory. "  Hooker«: 
What avail'd her reſolution chaſte, 
| Whoſe ſobereit looks were whetftones to deſire ? 
Fairfax. 
Theſe the aubetſtone ſharps to eat, ; 
And cry, millſtones are good meat. Ben Fonſon. 
Diligence is to the underitanding as the ober- 
Fone to the razor; but the will is the hand that 
muſt apply the one to the other. South, 
A whetſtone is not an inſtrument to carve with, 
but it ſharpens thoſe that do. Shakeſp. Iluſtrated. 


WHre'TTER. 2. /, [from <vhet.] One that 
whets or ſharpens. 


Love and enmity are notable wvberters and quick- 
eners of the ſpirit of life in all animals. More. 


WHEY. a. / [hpxx, Saxon; ey, Dutch. ] 


1. The thin or ſerous part of milk, from | 


which the oleoſe or grumous part is ſe- 


arated. 
I'll make you feed on curds and whey. Shakeſp. 
Milk is nothing but blood turned white, by be- 
ing diluted with a greater quantity of ſerum or 
aubey in the glandules of the breaſt, | 
| Harvey on Conſumptions. 


est. Dry. 
Spect᷑ator . | 


| 


nh 


— 
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2. It is uſed of any thing white and thin. 


whey. 

Thoſe medicines, being opening and piercing, 

fortify the operation of the liver, in ſending down 
the xvbeyey part of the blood to the reins. 

| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
He that quaffs 

Suchr2wheyifþ liquors, oft with cholick 


— 


pangs 


The apoſtles term it the pledge of our hea- 
venly inheritance, ſometimes the handſel or earneſt 
of that which is to come. Hooker. 

In deſtructions by deluge, the remnant which 
hap to be reſerved are ignorant. Bacon. 

To cobich their want of judging abilities, add 
alſo their want of opportunity to apply to ſuch 
conſideration as may let them rinto the true good- 


ſeldom diſplay themſelves to the firſt view. 
| South s Sermons. 
The queen of futies by their fide is ſet, 
And ſnatches from their mouths th? untaſted meat, 
Which if they touch, her hifling ſnakes ſhe rears. 


| Dryden. 
After the'ſeveral earths, conſider the parts of the 
ſurface of this globe which are barren, as ſand and 
rocks. 
2. It had formerly ſometimes the before it. 
Do they not blaſpheme that worthy name by the 
which ye are called? James, Ii. 7. 
3. It formerly was uſed for ah, and re- 
lated likewiſe to perſons: as in the firſt 
words of the Lord's Prayer. 

The Almighty, <vbich giveth wiſdom to whom- 
ſoever it pleaſeth him, did, for the good of his 
church, ſtay thoſe eager affections. Hooker, 

Do you hear, Sir, of a battle | 


% 


Every one hears that 
Which can diſtinguiſh ſound. ohakep 
Had I been there, which am a filly woman, 
The ſoldiers ſhould have toſs'd me on their pikes 
Before I would have granted to that act. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
4. The genitive of which, as well as of 


wwho, is whoſe; but whoſe, as derived 


etry. L : 
Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, 2vboſe mortal taſte. Milton. 


5. It is ſometimes a demonſtrative : as, 
take which you will. 
| What is the night ? —— 


— Almoſt at odds with morning, which is whiche, 

Shakeſpeare. 

6. It 1s ſometimes an interrogative : as, 
which is the man? EL ? 

Which of you convinceth me of fin ? obn. 

For which of theſe works do ye ſtone me? Fobn. 

Two fair twins, 

The puzzled ſtrangers wwhich is which enquire. _ 

| ; Tickel, 

W#1cnso0E'VveR. pron. [which and ſoewer.] 

Whether one or the other, 


jot nearer the end of ſuch addition than at firſt 
ſetting out, 


a puff of wind, 


Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide; 


But with the if and wind of his fell ſword 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Th' unnerved father falls. 


2 


neſs and evil of things, eobich are qualities hich | 


| Locke, 


4 


King Lear. | 


from which, is ſcarcely uſed but in po- 


Mbicbhſoever of theſe he takes, and how often 1 
ſoever he doubles it, he finds that he is/not one 


Locke. | 
WHIFF. 2. /. [chwyth, Welſh.) A blaſt; 


ry 
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It tome unſav'ry wb. 


1 whiff betray the crime jp 
Thoſe | nen cheeks of thine | © Inyent a quarrel Arwght oO 
| Arecounſellors to fear. What, ſoldiers whey face 1} bree pipes after dinner he co Rtantly ſmoke, 
Wi P 8 ed Shakeſpeare. And ſeaſons his 0 with 1mpertinent jokes, 4 
Worry ar Tag. [from whe.) Part], Nick pulled outs boathmn's whit uy” * 
 WHE IIS E. | ing or W e; reſem ng} firſt whiff the tradeſmen came jumping in the 


To War FFLE. v. . [from whiff. 10 


move inconſtantly, as if driven 
of wind. | +545 
| _ Nothing is more familiar, than for a 
fop, that has not one grain of the ſenſe 
of honour, to play the hero. Efron 

Was our reaſon given to be thus puff g 1 
Like a dry leaf, an idle ſtraw, 2 feather, 
The ſport of ev'ry 2vbifling blaſt that blows 2 

A perſon of a whifling and unſteady N 
mind cannot keep cloſe to a point of controverſ, 
but wanders from it perpetually, 4 


WarrrLER. 2. from whiffe,] 
1. An ancient officer of ſtate. 


| The beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 


Whoſe ſhouts. and claps outyoice the deep-mouth's 
ſea, 
Which, like a mighty whiffler fore the king, 
Seems to prepare his way. Shakeſpeare's Henry V, 
2. One of no conſequence ; one moved 
with a whiff or puff, 


Our fine young ladies retain in their ſervice a 
great number of ſupernumerary and infignificaut 
tellows, which they uſe like 2vhiffers, and com- 
monly call ſhoeing-horns. SpeFater, 

Every whiffler in a laced coat, who frequents 
the chocolate-houſe, ſhall talk of the conſtitution, 


: Sqoift, 
WHIG. . /. [hyœʒꝝ, Saxon.] F 
1. Whey. | 


2. The name of a faction. 


The ſouth-weſt counties of Scotland have ſel- 
dom corn enough to ſerve them round the year; 
and the northern parts producing more than they 
need; thoſe in the weſt come in the ſummer to buy 
at Leith the ſtores that come from the north; and 
from a word, whiggam, uſed in driving their 
horſes, all that drove were called the whiggamors, 
and ſhorter the wwhigs. Now in that year, before 
the news came down of duke Hamilton's defeat, 
the miniſters animated their people to riſe and 
march to Edinburgh; and they came up marching 
at the head of their pariſhes with an unheard-of 
fury, praying and preaching all the way as they 
came. The marquis of Argyle and his party came 
and headed. them, they being about fix thouſand, 
This was called the whiggamors inroad ; and, ever 
after that, all that oppoſed the court came in con- 
tempt to be called wvbigs : and from Scotland the 

word was brought into England, where it is now 
one of our unhappy terms of diſunion. Burnet. 

Whoever has a true value for church and ſtate, 
ſhould avoid the extremes of <whig for the ſake of 
the former, and the extremes of tory on the account 

of the latter. | Swift . 
Wnrocisk. adj. [from whig.] Relating 
to the whigs. 2 

| She ll prove herſelf a tory plain, 

From principles the whigs maintain; 
And, to defend the whiggi/h cauſe, ; 
Her topicks from the tories draws. Swift, 


Warccrm. u. / [from whig.] The 


notions of a whig. | 

I could quote paſſages from fifty pamphlets, 

wholly made up of whiggiſm and atheiſm, Swift. 
WHILE, 2. - 
Saxon.] Time; ſpace o LR 
If my 1. be any thing, then let it 20 
this much of you, that you will remain ſome - - 
in this company, to eaſe your own travel jy on 
ſolitarineſs. | idn 9: 

I have ſeen herriſe from tet bed, _ 11 
| : all this «pbile in a mon 1: . 
turn to bed 3 * | | Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 
"os | One 
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One while we him innocent, 
And then w'. accus'd the conſul. Ben 
We ſaw-him feeding come, | 

And on his necke a burthen lugging home,. 

Moſt highly huge, of ſere- wood; which the pile 

That fed his fire ſupplide. all ſupper chile. Chap. 
I hope all ingenuous perſons will advertiſe me 
fairly, if they think it worth their while, of what 

Pauſing a wb./z, thus to herſelf ſhe mus d. 
* | Milton. 
How couldſt thou look for other, but that God 
ſhould condemn thee for the doing of thoſe things 
for which thine on conſcience did condemn thee 
all the while thou waſt doing of them? . 
That which I have all this ⁊ubile been endea- 
vouring to convince men to, is no other but what 
God himſelf doth particularly 1ecommend, Tiſlotſ. 
Few, without the hope of another life, would 
think it worth their tobile to live above the allure. 
ments of ſenſe. Atterbury. 
What fate has diſpos'd of the papers, 'tis not 
worth <vhile to tell. Locke. 


WHILE. | adv. [hpile, Saxon. Miles is 
WHILES: © now out of uſe.] 
WarlsT.F _ 
1. During the time that. 
| Whiles 1 was protector, 
Pity was all the fault that was in me. 
; 1 1 H. 
What we have, we prize not to the wort 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lackt and loſt, 


Why then we rack the value. ; Shakeſpeare. 
Repeated, while the ſedentary earth | 
Attains her end. | Milton. 


2, As long as. N 
Uſe your memory; you will ſenſibly experience 
a gradual improvement, vile you take care not to 
overload it. 0 I Watts. 
3. At the ſame time that, 
Whiles by the experiment of this miniftration 
they glorify God, for your profeſſed ſubjection unto 
the goſpel. 24 Cor. ix. 
Can he imagine that God ſends forth an irre- 
fiſtible ſtrength againſt ſome fins, evbi// in others 
he permits men a power of, repelling his grace? 
| Decay of Piety. 
All hearts ſhall bend, and ev'ry voice 
In loud applauding ſhouts rejoice ;. 
While all his gracious aſpect praiſe, 
And crowds grow loyal as they gaze. 
He fits attentive to his own applauſe ; 
IWhile wits and. templars ey'ry. ſentence raiſe, 
And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe, Pope. 


Addiſon. 


To WUILE. v. u. [from the noun.]. To 


loiter . | $ 
Men guilty this way never have obſerved that 
the ⁊obiling time, the gathering together, and 
waiting a little before dinner, is the moſt auk- 
wardly paſſed away of any. | Spectator. 
WHILE RE.. adv. 
fore.) A. little. while ago; ere while, 
Not in uſe. . | A C96 | 
That curſed wight from whom I *ſcap'd4vþilere, 
A man of hell, that calls himſelf Deſpair. Spen/. 
Let us be jocund ; will you troul the catch 
You taught me but eubile-ere ? 
Thoſe armies, that while-ere 
Affrighted all the world, by him ſtruck dead with 
fear. . | Drayton. 
Here lies Hobbinol, our ſhepherd ⁊ubilere. Ral. 
He who, with all heav*n's heraldry, <vbilere 
Enter'd the world, now. bleeds to give us cafe. 
. Milton. 
WarLlom. adv. [hpilom, Saxon, that is, 
once on a time.] | Formerly ;. once; of 
old. Not in uſe. | yay 


* 


Where now the ſtudious lawyers have their | 


; bowers, | | 7 
There wwhilom wont the Templar knights abide, 


Fonſon's Catal. 


VI. 


[awhile and ere, or be- 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| 
| 
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Till they decayed through pride. , Spenſer. 
In northern clime a val'rous knight _ 
Did <vbilom kill his bear in fight, | 
And wound a fiddler. Hadibrat. | 


4 


onde Eos 
* 


* _ Twice and once the hedge-pig wv 


* 


WHI 
Vet art thou not inglorious in thy fate; 

For ſo Apollo, with unweeting hand, 

Bilem did ſlay his dearly loved mate. Milton, 
WHIM. „/ [This word is derived by 
Skinner from a thing turning round; 

nor can I find any etymology more pro- 
bable.] A freak; an odd fancy; a 
caprice; an irregular motion of deſire. 

All the ſuperfluous eobims relate, 
That fill a female gameſter's pate. 


Swift. 
He learnt his whims and bigh- floun notions too, 
Such as fine men adopt, and ſine men rue. Harte. 
To WH MPER, v. a. [wimmeren, Ger- 
man.] To cry without any loud noiſe. 
The father. by his authority ſhould always ſtop 
this ſort of crying, and filence their <vbimpering. 


Locke. | 


A laughing, toying wheedling rubimp ring ſhe 
Shall make him amble on a goffip's 4. obe. 

In peals of thunder now ſhe roars, and now 
She gently zubimpers like a lowing cow. 


WurMPLED: adj.” II ſuppoſe from whim- 
per.] This word ſeems to mean diſtorted 
with crying. | 

This vbimpled, whining, purblind, wayward 


bo 
This Ggnior Junio's giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 
Th' anointed ſovereign of ſighs and groans. Shak. 
War wmsty. 3. [only another form of 
the word whim.) A freak; a caprice ; 
an odd fancy ; a whim. 


At this rate a pretended freak or whimſey may 
be palliated. * L'Eſtrange. 


All the ridiculous and extravagant ſhapes that 
can be imagined, all the fancies and cobimſies of 
poets. and painters, and Egyptian idolaters, if fo 
be they are conſiſtent with life and propagation, 
would be now actually in being if our atheiſts no- 
tion were true. Ray on the Creation. 

So now, as health or temper changes, 
In larger compaſs Alma ranges; 
This day below, the next above, 
As light or ſolid ahi Et move. Prior. 
What I ſpeak, my fair Chloe, and what I write, 
ſhows $ 
The difference there is betwixt nature and art ; 
1 court others in verſe, but I love thee in proſe ; 
And they have my wwbimfies, but thou haſt my 
heart. | . Prior. 
Oranges in wb imſey- boards went round. King. 
Fe ſpoke this with ſuch a ſedate and undiſturbed 
mind, that I could not impute it to melancholy, 
or a ſplenetick evhimſey. _ Blackmore. 
Th' extravagance of poetry | 
Is at a loſs for figures to expreſs 
Men's folly, ubimſies, and inconftancy. Swift. 
WraimMsICaL. adj. [from + whim/ey.] 
Freakiſh'; capricious z oddly fanciful. 
In another circumſtance I am particular, or, as 
my neighbours call me, wwhimfical : as my garden 
invites into it all the birds, I do not ſuffer any 


, 


one to deftroy their neſts. | Addiſon, 
WulR. 2. / [chwyn, Welſh ; geniſta ſpi- 


zo/a, Latin. ] Furze:; gorſe. 
With <vbins or with furzes thy hovel renew. 


: — — Tu err. 
Plants that have prickles in their leaf are holly, 
juniper, whin-buſh, and thiſtle, Bacon. 


To WHINE. v. . 


in low murmurs; to make a plaintive' 

noiſe; to moan meanly and effemi- 

nately. | h | 

They came to the wood,. where the hounds 

were in couples ſtaying their coming, but with a 

whining accent craving liberty. Sidney. 
At his nurſe's tears 

He bin d and rgar'd away your victory, 

That pages bluſh'd at him. oſs feces. 

in'd. 


_ 
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Swift. | 


W HI 
a Whip him, 
Till, like a boy, you 4. him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. | | | 
Shakeſs. Antony and Cleopatra. 
The common people have a whining tone and- 
accent in their. ſpeech, as if they did ſtill ſuffer: 


ſome oppreſſion. Daviet. 
Then if we zobine, look pale, 
And tell our tale, 
Men are in pain 
For us again | 
So neither ſpeaking doth become 
The lover's ſtate, nor being dumb. Suckling» 


He made a viler noiſe than ſwine . 
In windy weather, when they whine. Hudibras.. 
Some, under ſheep's cloathing, had the proper- 
ties of wolves ; that is, they could whine and howl, . 
as well as bite and devour. South's Sermon. 
a I was not born ſo baſe to flitter 2 
nd move your pity by a evbiniag tale. 
n Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Laughing at their whining may perhaps be the 
proper method. Locke. 
Life was given for noble purpoſes 3 and there- 
fore it muſt not be ſacrificed to a quarrel, nor 
whined away in love. Collier. 
Upon a general mourning, mercers and woollen- 


. 'drapers would in four-and-twenty hours raiſe their 


— 


| 


[paman, Saxon; wee- | 
nen, Dutch; cwwyno, Welſh.] Tolament | 


Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 


; 


cloths and filks to above a double price; and, if 
the mourning continued long, come whming with 
petitions to the court, that they were ready to 
ſtarve, | X | Swift. 
WRIN E. 2. . [from the verb.] Plaintive 


noiſe; mean or affected complaint. 

The favourable opinion of men comes often- 
times by a few.demure looks and affected ⁊0bines, 
ſet off with ſome odd devotional poſtures and gri- 


maces. Souths- 
Thy hateful wine of woe 
Breaks in upon my ſorrows, and diſtracts 
My jarring ſenſes with thy beggar's cry. 
Rewe's Fane Shore... 
To Wül Nx NY. v. 2. [hinnio, Latin; from 
the ſound.] To make a noiſe like a 
horſe or colt. 
WuarNnYARD. 2. , [pinnan and ane, ta 
gain honour, Saxon. Skinner. I know 
not whether this word was ever uſed. 
ſeriouſly, and therefore perhaps it might 
- - be denominated in contempt from ahi, 
a tool to cut whins.} A ſword: in con- 
tempt. z 
He ſnatch'd his - wwhinyard-up, that fled 
When he was falling off his ſteed. Hudibrat. 
Te WHIP. v. a. [hpeopan, Saxon; wip- 
pen, Dutch. | 
1. To ſtrike with any thing tough and flex - 


ible. 
He took | 
The harneſs'd ſteeds, that ſtill with horror ſhook, 
And plies them with the laſh, and whips em on 
And, as he: wbipe, upbraids em with his ſon. 


Addiſon. . 
2. To ſew ſlightly. | 
In half-wvhipt muſlin needles uſeleſs lie. 
3. To drive with laſhes. 
This unbeard ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops, 
The king doth ſmile at; and is well prepard 
To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. 
. 20 Sbateſp . King Jobn. 
Let 's tobi theſe ſtragglers o'er ſeas again: 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars... Shakeſp, Richard III. 
Since 1 pluckt geeſe, play d truant, and whipe - 
top, I knew not what it was tobe beaten till lately. 
. ; | Shakeſpeare. 
If ordered every day to whip his top ſo long as 
to make him weary, he will wiſh for his book, 
if. you promiſe it him as a reward of having «vbjpe - 
his top luſtily-quite out - | Locke . 
Whipt cream; unfortiſied with wine or ſenſe ! 
Froth'd by that ſlattern mule, Indifference. Harte. 


4 Tos 


— 


Cay. 


= 
- 


wont 


4. To correct with laſhes, 
I'll leave you to the bearing of the cauſe, 
_ Hoping you 'll find good cauſe to voi them all. 


| Reaſon with the fellow, 
Before you puniſh Mm, where he heard this, 
| Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your information. 


- 


Hourly we ſee ſome raw pin-feather'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and. fights and heroes ling, 
Who for falſe quantities was whipt at ſchool 
But t other day, and breaking grammar-rule. 


How. did he return this haughty brave, 
Who bit the winds, and made the ſea his — ? 
Dryden. 
This requires more than ſetting children x taſk, 
and whipping them, without any more ado, if it be 
not done to our fancy. Locke, 
Oh chain me ! whip me! let me be the ſcorn 
Of ſordid rabbles and inſulting crowds } | 
Give me but life. Smith's Phedra and Hippolitus. 
HFleirs to titles and large eftates have a weakneſs 
in their eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and 
indignity of evbipping. Swift, 
5. To laſh with ſarcaſm, 
1 hey would whip me with their fine wits, till 
I was as creſt-fallen as a dried pear. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
6. 'To inwrap. 
Its ſtring is firmly wwhipr about with ſmall gut, 
that it may the eatier move in the edge of the 
rowlers Moxon's Mech, Exerciſes. 
7% Wrrie, wv. a, To take any thing 
nimbly : always with a particle aſcer- 
raining the ſenſe ; as, out, on, up, away. 
A ludicrous ule. 
In his lawleſs fit, 8 
Behind che arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 
He 4obipt his rapier out, and cries, a rat! 
And in this brainith apprehenſion kills 
The unſeen good old man. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
She in a hurry «obips up her darling under her 
arm. | . L*Eftrange. 
| Raiſe yourſelf upon your hinder legs, and then 
Ktretch, out your head: 1 can eaſily wwhip up to 
your horns, and fo out of the well. L'EHrange. 
Briſk Suſan hips her linen from the rope, 
Wuhilſt the firft drizz'ling ſhow'r is born aſlope.. 
Sqoift. 
Thus diſpoſed, it lies ready for you to ohip it 
out in a moment. Swift, 


To WAIT. v. . To move nimbly. A 
ludicrous word. | 


Two friends travelling together, met a bear upon 
the way: the one <vbips up a tree, and the other 
throws himſelf flat upon the ground. L'Eſtrange. 

The ſimple ſquire made a ſudden ſtart to fol- 
low; but the juſtice of the quorum whipped be- 
tween. Tatler. 

WHIP. . /. [hpeop, Saxon.] An inſtru- 
ment of correction tough and pliant. 
| There ſat infernal Pain, 
And faſt beſide him ſat tumultuous Strife; 

The one in hand an iron whip did ſtrain, 

The other brandiſhed a bloody knife. Spenſer. 
Put in ev'ry honeſt hand a wvhip, 
To laſh the raſcal naked through the world. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Love is merely a madneſs, and deſerves as well a 
dark-houſe and a whip as madmen do. Shakeſp. 
| High on her head the rears two twiſted ſnakes ; 
Her chain ſhe rattles, and her whip ſhe ſhakes. 
| Dryden. 

In his right hand he holds the 2vbip, with which 

he is ſuppoſed to drive the horſes of the ſun. Add. 


Wir and ſpur. With the utmoſt haſte. 


- Each ſtaunch polemick 
Came whip and ſpur, and daſh'd thro* thin and 
thick, Dunciad. 


Wu rr cob. 2. , [whip and cord.] Cord 
of which laſhes are made. 


1 ings, often 


Wang 
Shakeſpeares 
| Waryna'nD. . 


Shakeſpeare. N 


Dryden. | 


Wuar'Psaw. x. /. [whip and /aw.] 


| which the ſteerſman holds in his hand 


| Wal'PsTER. 2. / 


Wulrr, for <vhipped. * 


the ſun, with all the planets and the fixed ftars, 


war 
repeated, which lookIike fo many wL/p- 


| | Warn. 
FTING. 2. In gardening. 
A kind of . F 5 


cords. 


3 


. r 
The archangel, when Diſcord was reftive, and 
would not be drawn from her beloved monaſtery 
with fair words, has the whip-band of her, and 
drags her out with many. ſtripes: - Dryden. 
WarPLAsH. 2. /. 
| of a whip. © . F 
| Have tobiplaſp wel knotted and cartrope —_— 
| : * ' er. 
Wurz. . // [from whip.] One 
who puniſhes with whipping.” 
| Love is merely a madneſs, and deſerves as well 
' adark-houſe and a whip as madmen do; and the 


} e<ohippers are in love too. Shakeſpeare. 


WHIl'pPINGPOST. . % [whip and poſt.] 


| when they are laſhed. 
Could not the wwhippin 

With all its rhet'rick, . jail, 

To keep from flaying ſcourge thy ſkin, 

And ancle free from iron gin? Hudibras. 


The whip/arv is uſed by joiners to ſaw ſuch great 
pieces of ſtuff that the handſaw will not eafily 
reach through. Moxon. 


WH1'PSTAFF, 2. /. [On ſhipboard.] A 
piece of wood faſtened to the helm, 


to move the helm and turn the ſhip. 


[from whip.] A nim- 
ble fellow. a 
I am not valiant neither; 
But ev'ry puny whipfter gets my ſword. 
Shakeſpeare's Ol hello. 
Give that hipſter but his errand, | 
He takes my lord chief juſtice”. warrant. Prior. 


In Bridewel a number be ſtript, 
Leſſe worthie than theefe to be avbipt, Tuſſer. 


To WHIRL. v. a. [hpyppgan, Saxon; wir- 


belen, Dutch.] To turn round rapidly. 
My thoughts are ⁊obirled like a potter's wheel: 
I know not whe:e Iam, nor what I do. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
He whirls his ſword around without delay, 
And hews through adverſe foes an ample way. 
Dryden, 
With his full force he evbir'd it firſt around; 
But the ſoftiyiclding air receiv'd the wound, 
| Me, Dryden. 
The Stygian flood, 
Falling from on high, with bellowing ſound 


Whirls the black waves and rattling ſtones 


around, 


| | Addiſon. 
With impetuous motion rid apace, 

This magick wheel {till moves, yet keeps its place. 

Granville. 

They have ever been taught by their ſenſes, that 


are whirled round this little globe. 
| Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
To WIR L. v. 2. | | 
1. To run round rapidly. = | 
He, rapt with«obirling wheels, inflames the ſkyen 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhine. 
4 | Spenſer. 
Five moons were ſeen to-night, 
Four fixed, and the fifth did air about 
The other four in wond'rous motion. 
Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
As young ſtriplings whip the top for ſport 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and ⁊wbirk about, 


In Raphael's firſt works are many ſmall fold- [ 


9 


[ 4ubp and "Band. ] | 2. To move haun, 
The laſh or ſmall end 


| 
| reaſon why they are not ſo puniſhed is, that the 


A pillar to which criminals are bound 


prevall, | 


Bailey. 


| | 


= * 
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WHT. 
_ and diflracted Sed with their feary, 
They 2 plunge amidſt the founding deep; 
The ood away the ſtruggling ſtvadron ſweeps 
And men, and arms, and horſes hiring bears, 
Ls / Smith, 


* 


She what he ſwears regards n 
Than the deaf rocks When the loud billows 
But 40b#ir/'d away to ſhun his hateful fight, 
F Hid in the foreſt, ; Dryden; Ancid. 


WHrikL. #. /. | from the verb ſ 


s roar ; 


| 1. Gyration 5 quick rotation 3 circular mo- 
tion; rapid circumvolution. 
| "Ie 47 your judgments but in plays did 
But ev'n your follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a «obirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage, 
a 8 ; D d: . 
ber, — my feet; I'm pleas'd to —— bs 
a 18 

Trace all che mazes of the liquid ſky ; 
Their various turnings and their whirl; 
And live in the vaſt regions of the air. 


; 0 Creech's Manilius. 
Nor whirl of time, nor flight of years, can waſte. 


Creech, 
1 Have been watching what thoughts came up 
in the whirl of fancy, that were worth communi. 
cating. « Pope. 
How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels 
Smoke in the whirl: the circling ſand aſcends, 
And in the noble duſt the chariot 's loſt, Smith, 
2. Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 
For though in dreadful wwhirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, . 
I knew thou wert not ſlow to hear, 
Nor impotent to fave. © Addiſon's Spett᷑ator. 
WHIi'RLBAT. 2. / [whirl an bat.) Any 
thing moved rapidly round to give a 
blow. It is frequently uſed by the poets 
for the ancient ceſtus. 
At <obirlbat he had flain many, and was now 
himſelf lain by Pollux. -,-- L*Eftrange. 
The evhirlbat's falling blow they nimbly ſhun, 
And win the race ere they begin to run. 
ds ; Creech's NManilius. 
The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejected, 
as Dares did the wwhirlbats of Eryx, when they were 
| thrown before him by Entellus, _ Dryden, 
The eobirlbat and the rapid race ſhall be 
Reſerv'd for Cæſar, and ordain'd by me. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
WarRLBONE./n./; The patella ; the cap 
of the knee. Ainſworth. | 
WurR L010. z. . [whirl and gig.) A toy 
which children ſpin round. | 
He found that marbles taught him percuſſion, 
and whirligigs the axis in peritrochio. 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
That fince they gave things their 1 
And ſet this 2obirligig a ſpinning. Prior. 
WarrLietir. I n= /. [hpynppole, Saxon. ] 
WrrrLpoor, A place where the wa- 
ter moves circularly, and draws whatever 
comes within the cirole towards its cen- 


ter; a vortex. 
Poor Tom ! whom the foul fiend hath led through 
ford and whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire» 

\ Fn Shakeſpeare's King 
latte fathomleſs profound 
Down ſunk they, like a falling ſtone, 
By raging wwhir/pits overthrowns | Sandysi 
This calm of heaven; this mermaid's melody, 

Into an unſeen vip draws you faſt, ' 
And in a moment ſinks you. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
Send forth, ye wiſe? ſend forth your lab'ring . | 
thought: 8 3 | 
Let it retorir with empty notions fraught 
Of airy colamns every moment broke, 
Of circling' whir}pools, and of ſpheres of 12 
There might ariſe ſome vertizinous motions or 


—_ . 


declare, 


Lear. 


— 


Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs route Pups | 


a bir pool: 


— * 


 whirpools in the matter of the chavs; whereby 


* , 


Vary 


the 
atoms muſt be thruſt and crowded to the middle 


of thoſe whiripools, and there conſtipate one ano- 
| ther into great ſolid bodies. | 


man.] A ſtormy wind moving circularly. 


In the very torrent and wwhir{vind of your paſ- | 


ſon, beget a temperance that may give jt ſmooth- 
neſs ” p Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


And bare expos'd. the boſom of the deep. 


Dryden's AE neid, | 


Wur'RRING., adj, A word formed in imi- 
tation of the ſound expreſſed by it. 
From the brake the <obirring pheaſant ſprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. Pope. 
WHISK. z. / [wi/chen, to wipe, German.] 
1. A ſmall beſom, or bruſh, 3 
The white of an egg, though in part tranſparent, 
yet being long agitated with a <vhiſt or ſpoon, 
loſes its tranſparency, Boyle. 
If you break any china with the tap of the ait 
on the mantletree, gather up the fragments, Swift. 
2. A part of a woman's dreſs, | 
An eaſy means to prevent being one farthing 
the worſe for the abatement of intereſt, is wearing 
a lawn vbjſ& inſtead of a point de Venice. 


| Child on Trade. | 
To WHISK. DV. Gs [ wi/chen, to WI pe, Ger- | 


man. 


1. To ſweep with a ſmall beſom. | 


2. To move nimbly, as when one ſweeps. 
Cardan believ'd great ſtates depend 
Upon the tip o th' bear's tail's end; 
That, as ſhe wvbiſt'd it t'wards the ſun, 
Strow'd mighty empires up and down. 


Warl'sKER, 2. . from whife.] The hair 
growing on the | cheek unſhaven ; the 
muſtachio, 

A ſacrifice to fall of ſtate, 
Whoſe thread of life the fatal ſiſters 
Did twiſt together with its hiſters. Hudibras. 
Behold four kings, in majeſty rever'd, 
With hoary whifters and a forky beard. Pope. 
A painter added a pair of wwhifkers to the face. 
Addiſon. 


To WHISPER. wv. u. [wiſperen, Dutch. 
To ſpeak with a low voice, fo as not to 


be heard but by the ear cloſe to the 


ſpeaker; to ſpeak with ſuſpicion or ti- 
morous Caution. | 
He ſometime with fearful countenance would 
defire the king to look to himſelf ; for that all the 
court and city were full of wwhiſperings, and ex- 
pectation of 2 ſudden Poon ob Sidney. 
All that hate me wvhiſper together againſt me. 
; Pſalm xli. 7. 
In ſpeech of man, the 4vhiſpering or ſuſurrus, 
whether louder or ſofter, is an interior ſound; 
but the ſpeaking out is an exterior ſound; and 
therefore you can never make a tone, nor fing, in 
dol i/pering, but in ſpeech you may. Bacon. 
The king Aceſtis calls; 
Then ſoftly wwhiſper'd in her faithful ear, 
And bade his daughters at the rites appear. Pope. 
It is as offenſive to ſpeak wit in a fool's com- 
pany, as it would be ill manners to wbj/per in it: 
he is diſpleaſed at. both, becauſe he is ignorant of 
what is ſaid. | Pope. 
The hollow <ohiſp”ring breeze, the pliant rills 
Purle down amid the twiſted roots. Thomſon. 
To WHISPER, v. a. 


i, To addreſs in a low voice. 
When they talk of him, they ſhake their heads, 
And <vhiſper one another in the ear. 
Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
Give ſorrow words ; the grief that does not ſpeak 
Whiſpers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. 


WAI RLWTWD. . /. -[werbehwvind, Ger- 


And weepe without doors. 
With <obirlewinds from beneath ſhe toſs'd the ſhip, | 


Hudib. | 
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W HI oe 
hun or! core gra hates => do 


| true to my Ras 
2. To utter in a low voice. 

You have heard of the news abroad, I mean the 
whiſpered ones; for they are yet but ear-kifſing 
arguments. 5 Sbaleſpeare. 

hy Sit and eat your bread, 
Nor whiſper more a word ; or get ye gone, 
| Cbaman. 
They might buzz and whiſper it one to ano- 
ther, and, tacitly withdrawing from the apoſtles, 
noĩſe it about the city. Bentley. 


3. To prompt ſecretly. | 
Charles the emperor, 
Under pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, N 
For 'twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To whiſper Wolſey, here makes viſitation. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


War'syer. 3. /. [from the verb.] A low 


ſoft voice ; cautious and timorous ſpeech. 

The extenſion is more in tones than in ſpeech ; 
therefore the inwarl voice or whiſper cannot give 
a tone. Bacon. 

Strictly obſerve the firſt hints and whiſpers of 
good and evil that. paſs in the heart, and this will 
keep conſcience quick and vigilant. 


; 


He uncall'd, bis patron to controul, | 

ivulg'd the ſecret aobiſpers of his ſoul. Dryden. 

Wich ſuch like falſe <vbiſpers, in former reigns, 
the ears of princes have been poiſoned. Davenant. 

WRISPERER. #. ,. [from whiſper.] 

1. One that ſpeaks low. 

2. A private talker ; a teller of ſecrets ; 


a conveyer of intelligence. | 
Kings truſt in eunuchs hath rather been as to 


trates, Bacon. 
Warsr. [This word is called by Skinner, 
who ſeldom errs, an interjection com- 
manding filence, and fo it is commonly 
uſed ; but Shakeſpeare uſes it as a verb, 
and Milton as an adjective or a partici- 
le. 
1. Lare ſilent. | ü 
Come unto theſe yellow ſands, 
And then take hands ; 
| Curt'fied when you have, and kiſt, 
The wild waves whit, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
2. Still; filent; put to ſilence. 
The winds, with wonder whiff, 
Smoothly the waters kiſs'd, 
Whiſpering new joys to the mild ocean. Milt. 
3. Be ſtill, ol 525 15 
WaisrT. u. /. A game at cards, requiring 
cloſe attention and ſilence: vulgarly 
pronounced wwhr/e. : 


bers. Swift, 
Whift awhile 
Walks his grave round, beneath a cloud of ſmoke 


To WHISTLE. v. z. [hpielan, Saxon; 
fftulo, Latin. ] 1 
1. To form a kind of muſical ſound by an 


inarticulate modulation of the breath. 
I've watch'd and travell'd hard: 
Some time I ſhall ſleep out, the reſt I'll ie. 
» Shakeſpeare. 
Let one whiſtle at the one end of a trunk, and 
hold your ear at the other, and the ſound ſhall 
ſtrike ſo ſharp as you can ſcarce endure it. | 
| Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. | 
While the plowman near at hand + 
Milton. 


Whiftles o'er the furrow'd land. 
Should Bertran found his trumpets, 
And Torriſmond but 2vbifHe through his fingers, 
He draws his army off. Dryder's Spaniſh Friar. | 
He whiſt!ed as he went for want of thought. 
| | Dryden. 


ö 


Then whiſtling paſt came on. 
| When winged deaths in whifling arrows fly, 
| Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted ſtay, 


Sout b. | 
Soft whiſpers through th' aſſembly went. Dryd, 


. good ſpials and good whiſperers than good magiſ- | 


The clergyman uſed to play at whiff and ſwob- | 


Wreath'd fragrant from the pipe. Thom. Autumn. | 


W II 


Tue ploughman thaves the talk 8? dr, 
I | N homewat 1 on the 422 Gay. 
2. 10 make a ſound with a ſmall” wind 
WW inſtrument. . * («6 61 N | 
3. To ſound thrill. 6 
His big manly voice t 
Changing again toward childifh treble pipes, 
He'ewhiftes in his found, © | © Sbaleſpeare. 
Soft whiſpers run along the leafy woods, 
And mountains whiſtle to the murtr' ring floods. 
Rhætus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selects, and whirling waves z till from his hand 
| The fire took flame, then daſh'd it from the right 
On fair Charaxus* temples, near the fight 


— 


* 


Dryden. 


Perform thy part, and ſhare the dangerous tay ? 
| Nor. 
The wild winds gobiſtle, and the billows roar, 
The ſplitting raft the furious tempeſt tore. Pope. 
To Ws TIE. v. a. To call by a whiſtle, 
| Let him ⁊cbiſtle them backwards and forwards, 
till he is weary. South's Sermous. 
He chanced to miſs his dog: we ſtood ſtiil till 
he had whifled him up. | Addiſon. 
When ſimple pride for flatt'ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be whiftled off my hands 
P 


; 


War'sTLE. n. /. [hpiele, Saxon. 

1. Sound made by the modulation of the 
breath in the mouth. 

| My fire in caves conſtrains the winds, 


| Can with a breath their clam'rous rage -ppeaſe z 
| They fear his whiſ/e, and forſake the ſeas. Dryd. 


2. A ſound made by a ſmall wind inftru- 

ment. | a 

3. The mouth; the organ of whiſtling, 
Let 's drink the other cup to wet our hies, 

and ſo ſing away all ſad thoughts. Waiton's Angler. 


4. A ſmall wind inftrument. it 
The maſters and pilots were ſo aſtoniſhed, that 
they knew not how to direct; and if they knew, 
they could ſcarcely, when they directed, hear their 
own hiſtle. | Sidney. 
44 1; *o\ ahead 
Upon the hempen tackle ſhipboys elimbing; 
Hear the ſhrill ab 4a, which doth order give 
To ſounds confus'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Small whiſtles, or ſhepherds oaten pipes, give 
a found becauſe of their extreme ſlenderneſs, where- 
| by the air is more pent than in @ wider pipe. 
| : | Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
| Her infant grandame's evhi/tle next it grew, 
| The bells ſhe gingled, and the 2vhiſtle blew. Pope. 
5. The noiſe of winds. : | 
6. A call, ſuch as ſportſmen uſe to their 
dogs. a ; | 8 
Madam, here comes my lord. 
IU have been worth the —_— 
bak e's Lear. 
The knight, purſuing this epiſtle, A 
Believ'd he d brought her to his 20 fle. Hudib. 
War'sTLER, 2. /. | from whifle.] One 
who whiſtſes. et | 
The prize was a guinea, to be conferred upon 
the ableſt aver, who could whiſtle cleareſt, and 
go through his tune without laughing. Addiſon. - 


WuaiT. 2. / [pihz, a thing; apihx, any 
| thing, Saxon.] A point; a jot. 


We love, and are no whit regarded. Sidney. 
Her ſacred book with blood Tit, 
That none could read except the did him teach, 


She unto him diſcloſed every evhit, 0 
And heavenly documents thereout did preach. 
The motive cauſe of doing it is not in — ray 
but carrieth us as4f the wind ſhould drive a feather 
in the air; we no <vhit furthering that whereby 
we are driven, „ 


| bo oaker . 
Althongh the lord became the king's tenants 


— 


— 


0 - Shakeſpeare. 
He firſt evhiſpers the man in the ear, that ſuch 

a man ſhould think ſuch a card. Natural Hiſtry 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. | 
Vol. II. SE 
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bis country was no whit reformed thereby, but re- | The ſtrongeſt repellents ate the wwhitt1-of news | 
. mained in the former iim. Davie on Jrel. ALT IEEE tos beth with lum. | 
; Nature's full blefings would be well diſpens'd | a Wifenaw's Surgery. 
In unſuperfluous, even proportion, | . When fates among the ftars 12 | f 
i And ſhe no tobi encumber*d with her ſtore, Milt. | Thou into the cloſe neſts of time doſt peepz In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the mint, e 
Adoes not me a tobi diſpleaſe, - pe And there, with piercing eye, Like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and print, p 
That the rich all honours ſeize.  Cowhy. | Ty ne oe al} pad: thick hire doſt To WH TEN. v. . | aw 


In accounts of ancient times, it ought to fatisfy | 
any enquirer, if they can be brought any tobe near 
one another.. | Tillotſon. 
It is every whit as honourable to aſſiſt a good mi- 
. niſter, as to oppoſe a bad one. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
WHirTe. adj. [ hpre, Saxon; wit, Dutch.] 
1. Having ſuch an appearance as ariſes 
from the mixture of all colours; ſnowy. 


0 
ben” | The bark expeft its feihbe, PAIGs 
The loofen'd canvas trembles with the wing 
And the ſea wwhitens with auſpicious gates, gef 
War TENER, . /, [from aubiten.] One 
who makes any thing white. | 
War'TENEss. =. , [from white, ] | 
1. The fate of being white; freedom from 


Years to come a-forming lie, 
Cloſe in their ſacred ſecundine aſleep. Cowley» 
What principle manages the wwhite and yolk of 

an egg into ſuch a variety of textures, as is requi- 
ſite to faſhion a chick? Boyle. 
Il be two in moſt regions repreſent the yolk and 
the membrane that lies next above it; ſo the ex- 


| ion of the earth is as the ſhell of the | 
When the paper was held nearer to any colour IE, AR} | , f colour. 
than to the reſt, jt appeared of that colour to which — _ 332 n (95 WWonp 2 This doth lead me to her hand, 
it approached neareſt; but when it was equally, or | d 40 N Of my firſt love the fatal band, 
almoſt equally, diſtant from all the colours, ſo that | 4+ The white part of the eye, Where Tobiteneſs doth for ever fit ; 


it might be equally illuminated by them all, it Our general himſelf | Nature herſelf enamell'd it, 


— OO — — ——— K - * 


Sidney, 


appeared white. Newton's Opticks. | SanRtifies himſelf with 's hands, . Whiteneſs is a mean between all colours, having 
Why round our coaches crowd the <vbire glov'd | And turns up th' white o' th* eye to his diſcourſe. | diſpoſed itſelf indifferently to them all, ſo as with 
beaus ? Pope. Shakeſpeare. | equal facility to be tinged with any of them. 


The horny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not 
lie in the ſame ſuperficies with the ⁊obite of the 
eye, but riſeth up, as a hillock, above its nan 

b 2 

To WRITE. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

To make white; to dealbate; to white- 
waſh. | 

His raiment became ſhining, exceeding white as 


— 


2, Having the colour of fear ; pale. 
My hands are of your colour, but I ſhame 
To wear a heart ſo white. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
3. Having the colour appropriated to hap- 
pineſs and innocence, 
Welcome, pure-eyed faith, wwhite-handed hope; 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, | 
And thou unblemiſh'd form of chaſtity, Milton. 


Newton's Opticks, 

2, Paleneſe. 5 4 

Thou trembleſt, and the whiteneſs of thy cheek, 

Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Shak, 
3. Purity; cleanneſs. | | 

The leaſt ſpot is viſible on ermine : but to pre- 

ſerve this evhiteneſs in its original purity, you have, 

like that ermine, forſaken the common track of 


Wert thou that ſweet-ſmiling youth ? | ſnow; ſo as no fuller on earth can <vbite them. bulineſs, which is not always clean. Dryden. 

Or that crown'd matron ſage, wwhite-robed Truth? : | Mark, ix. 4. | WHT TEPOT. 2. // A kind of food, 
| oh es 2 Milton. Like unto aohited ſepulchres, which appear beau- Cornwall ſquab-pye, and Devon 4obitepor brings, 
Let this auſpicious morning be expreſt tiful outward, but are within full of dead men's | | King. 
Wich a «obire ſtone difſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, bones. a Matth. xxiii. | WHITES. 2. /+ F floor albus. ] It ariſes 


White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear; W , 
, HITELEA D. 7. /. 
And let new joys attend on thy new-added 8 | White lead is fam by taking ſheet-lead, and | 
To feaſtful wirch be this soins hour-affign'd, | bauing cut itints long and narrow flips, they make 
* / | : it up into rolls, but ſo that a ſmall diſtance may 
And ſweet diſcourſe, the banquet of the mind. naala bein every ſpiral revolution. Theſe 


from a laxneſs of the glands of the ute. 
rus, and a cold pituitous blood. Quincy. 

War TETHORN. 2. / | ina alba, Latin.] 
A ſpecies of thorn. 


Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, * e un 2 chew of the awe will ee prafer 
i - x f 5 f 3 0 i * * oy 
And white rob'd innocence from heav'n — | ſome ſmall matter more, in them theſe pots have well, being grafted-upon a ſtock of the former 


each of them very ſharp vinegar in the bottom, {© 


4- Grey with N 1 Full as almoſt to touch the lead. When the vine- 


| Boyle, 
Wurrzwask. #. / [white and waſh.} 


| Your high-engender'd battles gainſt a head | 


I calt you ſervile minifters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 


So old and white as this. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


gar and lead have both been put into the pot, it is 
covered up cloſe, and ſo left for a certain time; 
in which ſpace the corroſive fumes of the vinegar 
will reduce the ſurface of the lead into a mere 


1. A waſh to make the ſkin ſeem fair. 


The clergy, during Cromwell's uſurpation, were 
very much taken up in reforming the female world ; 


I have heard a whole ſermon againſt a wwhitewa/h. 
A R Adaiſon. 
2. A kind of liquid plaſter with which 
walls are whitened. 
Four rooms above, below, this manſion grac'd, 
Wich wwhite-2vaſh deckt, and river-ſand o'er-caſt. 
| Harte. 
Wai TEWINE. 2. / [white and wine] 
A ſpecies of wine produced from the 
white grapes. 74 | 
The ſeeds and roots are to be cut, beaten, and 
infuſed in whitewine. Mieman's Surgery. 
WHrr'THER. adv. [hyyden, Saxon. ] 
1. To what place? interrogatively.. 
Siſter, well met; <vhbither away ſo faſt ?— 
No farther than the Tower. Shak. Richard III. 
The common people ſwarm like ſummer flies; 
And wwhither fly the gnats but to the ſun? Shak 
Ahl whither am I hurried? ah! forgive, 
Ve ſhades, and let your ſiſter's iſſue live. Dryden. 
2. To what place: abſolutely. - 
I tray'd I knew not wwhitber. 
To which place: relatively. 
Whither when as they came, they fell at words, 
Whether of them ſhould be the lord of lords. 
| At Canterbury, whither ſome voice was run on 
before, the mayor ſeized on them, as they were 
taking freſh horſes. X . Wotton. 
That lord advanced to Wincheſter, whither ger 
Berkley brought him two regiments more ot 
4. To what Eo. 0 Obſolete : perhaps 
Ui. ö | 
never in . 


So minutes, hours, and days, weeks, months, 

and years, ö 

Paſt over, to the end they were created, 8 

Would bring vob ite hairs unto a quiet grave. Shak. 

5. Pure; unblemiſhed. | 1 
Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles's days, 

Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted lays ; 

And in our own, excuſe ſome courtiy tains, 

No whiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pope. 
WHITE. 7. . | | 
1. Whiteneſs ; any thing white; white co- | 
| Jour. 1 

My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the faries, * 
Finely attired in a robe of evbire. Shakeſpeare. 
A friend coming to viſit me, I ſtopped him at 
the door, and before J told him what the colours 
. were, or what I was doing, I aſked him which of 
the two whites were the beſt, and wherein they 
differed ? and after he had at that diftance viewed 
them well, he anſwered, that they were both good 
zvh1tes, and that he could not ſay which was beſt, | 
nor wherein their colours differed. Newt. Opticks. 
2. The mark at which an arrow is ſhot, 

which uſed to be painted white. 

If a mark be ſet up for an archer at a great diſ- 
tance, let him aim as exactly as he can, the leaſt 
wind ſhall take his arrow, and divert it from the 


ao Hite. Dryden. 


white calx, which they ſeparate by knocking it 
with a hammer. There are two ſorts of this ſold 
at the colour ſhops; the one called ceruſe, which 
is the moſt pure part, and the other is called ⁊0bite 
lead. Quincy. 
WII TELITVER ED. adj. [from white and 

liver. ] Envious; malicious; cowardly. 
WII“ TELT. adj. [ from auhite.] Coming 

near to white. - 
A whitely wanton, with a velvet brow, 
With two pitch balls ſtuck in her face for eyes. 

a | | Shakeſpeare. 

Now, governor, I ſee that I muſt bluſh 
Quite through this veil of night a <vbitely ſhame, 
To think 1 could defign to make thoſe free _ 
Who were by nature ſlaves. Soutbern's Omonolo. 

WI TEM EAT. z. . {white and meat. 
Food made of milk. 1 

Much ſaltneſs in whitemeat is ill for the ſtone. 

5 Pot # Tiuſſer. 

The Iriſh baniſhed into the mountains, lived | 

only upon whitemeats. ; Spenſer. Jo 

To War Tan. v. 4. [from white.] To] 

make white, 

The ſmoke of ſulphur will not black a paper, 
and is commonly uſed by women to 4ubiten tiffa- 
nies. Brown. 

Flax the foil and climate are proper for wwbiten- 

ing, by the frequency of brooks, and alſo of winds. 

Women of my complexion ought to be more 
modeſt, eſpecially ſince our faces debar us from all 
artificial itenings. Guardian. | 

I 


4! Milton, 


_ 


Remove him, then, and all your plots fly ſure, 
Point blank, and level to the very 2whir? 
| oe deſigns. 
e albugineous part of eggs. 
'Il fetch ſome flax and whites of eggs 


:  Shateſpeare. { 


** 


F Of Southern. | 
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T' apply to 's bleeding face. 
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© Whither at length wile thou abufe our paſenct ? 
Still mall thy fury mock us ? Bon Jenſon. 
WrrTHERSOE'VER, adv, [whither and 
feever.] To whatſoever place. 
For whatever end faith is deſigned, and bit ber- 
er the nature and intention of the grace dves 
drive us, thither we muſt go, and to that end we 
muſt direct all our actions. | Taylor. 
W1'TING, 2. [wittingh, Dutch; al- 
burnus, Latin. 1 . . . 
1. A ſmall ſea-fitſh. _ | * 

Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle, 
as zvhiting and mackerel. 
| u Cares Survey of Cormooall. 

The muſcular fibres of fiſhes are more tender 
than thoſe of terreſtrial animals, and their whole 
ſubſtance more watery. Some fiſhes, as wwhirings, 
can be almoſt entirely diſſolved into water. 

 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. [from white.) A ſoft chalk. ' 

That this impregnated liquor may be improved, 
they pour it upon zvhiting, which is a white chalk 
or clay, finely powdered, cleanſed, and made up into 
balls, P | Boyle. 

When you clean your plate, leave the 2wbiting 
phinly- to be ſeen in all the chinks, Swift. 

Wrl'TiSH, adj, | from white.) Some- 
what white. 81 Ns | 

The ſame aqua-fortis, that will quickly change 
the redneſs of red lead into a darker colour, will, 
being put upon crude lead, produce a ꝛbbitiſb ſub- 
ſtance, as with copper it did a bluiſh, Boyle. 

War'TISHNESS, *. /. [| from wwhiti/h.] 


The quality of being ſomewhat white, 
Take good venereal vitriol, of a deep blue, and 
compare with ſome of the entire cryftals, purpoſely 


reſerved, ſome of the ſubtile powder of the ſame | 


falt, which will exhibit a very conſiderable degree 
of abbitiſbneſi. 5 7 Beyle on Colours. 
Wai r LEATHER. 2. /, [white and lea- 
ther.] Leather dreſſed with alum, re- 
markable for toughneſs. 
Whole bridle and ſaddle, ewhitlether and nal, 
With collars and harneis. Tuſſer's Huſbandry. } 
He bor'd the nerves through, from the heel to 
th' ankle, and then knit | 
Both to his chariot with a thong of i ] tber. 
Chapman. 
Nor do I care much, if her pretty ſnout 
Meet with her furrow'd chin, and both together 
Hem in her lips as dry as good *obitlcatber, 
. * HSuckling. 
WarTLow. 1. /, { hpre, Saxon, and auß, 
a wolf. Skinner. hpre, Saxon, and low, 
a flame. Lye.] A ſwelling between the 


cuticle and cutis, called the mild whit- ] 


low; or between the perioſteum and the 
bone, called the malignant whitlow. 
Paronychia is a ſmall ſwelling about the nails 


and ends of the fingers, by the vulgar people gene- 
rally called wbitflazv. 8 2 


Wur'rsoux. 2. A kind of apple. 
War'TsTeR, or Whiter. u. ,. [from aubite.] 
A whitener. | 
Carry it among the *whitfers in Datchet Mead. 
2 | | | Shakeſpeare. 
WarTsuL. 2. ½ A provincial word. 
Their meat was air, as they call it; namely, 
_— ſour milk, cheele, curds, butter, Carew. 
War" TsunTIDE. u. , [white and ſunday ; 
| becauſe the converts newly baptized ap- 
peared from Eaſter to Whitſuntide in 
white. Skezner.] The feaſt of Pentecoſt, 
Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 
garland made on temples for to wear; 
For he then choſen was the dignity ß | 
Of village lord that F/bitſontide to bear. Sidney. 
This they employ in brewing and baking againt 


w'Ho 


* - And let us do it with no bew of fbr: | 
England 


Nor with no more than if we heard that 


Were buſied with u Whitſen morrice dance. Shak, | 
War TTENTREE: . % [ /ambueus agua; 


tca, 


A ſort of tree, _ Ainſworth, 


WHTT'TLE. 3. 2 [hpyrel, Saxon.]J || 


1. A white dreſs for a woman. Not in uſe. 


2. [hpſrel, Saxon.] A knife. 
ere 's not a <vhitele in th* unruly cam 
But I do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend'ſ throat in Athens. Shakeſpeare. 


A dagger hanging at his belt he had, 


* ; ; 
N : * 


o firſt ſeduc'd them to that dire revolt 
The infernal 2 Miſton. 


Where age and want ſit ſmiling at the gate? 
Who taught that heav'n- directed ſpire to riſe ? 


9 


Made of an antient ſword's well-temper' d blade; 
He wore a Sheffield wbittle in his hoſe. ys 
Betterton's Miller, 
To WarTTLE, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cut with a knife. | | 
2. To edge; to ſharpen, Not in uſe. 
When they are come to that once, and are tho- 
roughly ewhittled, then ſhall you have them caſt 
their wanton eyes upon men's wives. 
Hakewill on Providence. 


expreſſes. ] To make a loud humming 


ToWuz. . u. [from the ſound that it] 


The man of Roſe, each liſping babe replies. Pope, 
Waror'ver. pronoun. [who and ever. ] Any 


one, without limitation or exception. 
Whoever doth to temperance apply | 
His ſtedfaſt life, and all his actions frame, 
Truſt me, ſhall find no greater enemy, -- © - 
Than ſtubborn perturbation to the ſame. . Spenſer. 
I think myſelf beholden, whoever ſhews me my 
miſtakes, | Lockes 
hoe er thou art, that fortune brings to 
The rights of deze monarch of the deep; 
Thee firſt it fits, nger, to prepare 5 
The · due libation, and the ſolemn prayer. Pope. 


2 


noiſe. 


The exhalations, æbbixxing in the air, 
Give ſo much light that I may read by them. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Turn him about; 


I know him, he ll but biz, and ſtraight go out. 
Dryden, 
Soon all with vigour bend their truſty bows, | 
And from the quiver cach his arrow choſe : 
Hippocoon's was the firſt ; with forceful ſway 
It flew, and 2obizzing cut the liquid way. Dryd. 
W no. pronoun. genitive whoſe; other caſes 
hom. | hpa, Saxon; wie, Dutch. ] 
1. A pronoun relative, applied to perſons. 
We have no perfect deſcription of it, nor any | 
* knowledge how, or by hor, it is inhabited. Abbot. 
Oft have I feen a timely-parted ghoſt, 


Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the ſame for aidance *gainſt the enemy. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, ' 
I bem I may rather challenge for unkindneſs, 
Than pity for miſchance. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The ſon of Duncan, 
From vhom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Engliſh court. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 
2. Which of many. 3 
A man can never be obliged to ſubmit to any 
power, unleſs he can be ſatisfied who is the perſon 
who has a right to exerciſe it. Locke. 
We are ſtill as much at a loſs who civil power be- 
longs to. e TDocie. 
As who ſhould ſay, elliptically for as one 
 evho ſhould ſay. | 1 25 
Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill uſage, 
and looks like a handſome defiance of a misfor- 
tune: as who ſhould ſay, you are ſomewhat trou- 
bleſome now, but 1 ſhall conquer you. 


4. Wheſe is the genitive of which, as well 
as of who, and is applied to things. 
Whoſe ſoever ſins ye remit, they are remitted , 
and whoſe ſoever ſins ye retain, they are retained, 
| 4 Fobn, xx. 23. 
The queſtion whoſe ſolution I require, | 
Is, what the ſex of women moſt. defire? Dryden. 
Is there any other doctrine, wwhoſe followers are 
"puniſhed ? Pots 3 Addiſon. 
5. It has ſometimes a disjunctive ſenſe. 
There thou tell'ſt of kings, and wvbo aſpire, 
Who fall, who riſe, who triumph, zb do moan. 
| Daniel. 
| Tellvoboloves who; what favours ſome partake, 
And wvbo is jilted, © - Dryden. 
6. It is uſed often interrogatively ;z as, 


- 


Whitſontides 


» Carew's Sqrvey of Cornwall. | | 


Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, | | 


Collier againſt Deſpair. | 


Whoever is really brave, has always this comfort 
when he is oppreſſed, that he knows himſelf to be 
ſuperior to thoſe who injure him, by forgiving it. 

| | Pope. 
Work. adj. [palg. Saxon; heel, Dutch. 
't. All; total; containing all. 5 
All the wbole army ſtood agaz d at him. Shak. 
This I my glory account, 


My exaltation, and my whole delight, Milton. 

| Looking down be faw N 
The whole world fill'd with violence, ind all fleſh 
Corrupting each their way. Milton. 
Would thou be ſoon deſtroy'd, and periſh who, 
Truſt Maurus with thy life, and Milbourne with, 
thy ſoul. Duden. 
Fierce extremes 5 


Contiguous might diſtemper the whale frame, - 
2. Complete; not defective. 7 
* The elder did whole regiments afford, 
The younger brought his fortune and his ſword. 
Waller. 
3. Uninjured ; unimpaired. 
Anguiſn is come upon me, becauſe my life is yet 
whole in me 2 Sam. is 9. 
For while unhurt, divine Jordain, : 
Thy work and Seneca's remain; 
Thou keep'ſt his body, they his ſoul, 
He lives and breathes reſtor d and whole, Prior. 
4. Well of any hurt or ſickneſs. _ 
When they had done circumciſing all the pee- 
ple, they abode in the camp till they were uwbo/:. 


Foſo v. 8. 
WHroLE. 3. /. | 2 

1. The totality; no part omitted; che 
complex of all the parts. TY 
this is the whole of man. Ecclifiaſies. 
It contained the 2helc of religion among the 

antients; and made philoſophy more agreeable, 
| | | | Broome. 
There is a metaphyſical co hole, when the eſſence 
of a thing is ſaid to conſiſt of two parts, the genus 
and the difference, i. e. the general and the ſpecial 
nature, which, being joined together, make up a 
definition, - Fn 


Begin with ſenſe, of every art the ſoul, 
Parts anſwering parts ſhall ſlide into a whole, | 


> Pope. 
Wno“LESALE. 2. . [whele een N 
1. Sale in the lump, not in ſeparate ſmall 
parcels. tt | VEN 


2. The whole maſs. 8 
Some from vanity, or envy, deſpiſe a valuable 
book, and throwKontempt upon it by 9 


auho is this? meaning, what is the cha- 
| 353 


alt t. 
* | - 309 2 


— 


] rafter or. name of this 2 Who 
| hall do this? that is, where ſhall any 
be found that can do this? $a. 
In the grave tobo ſhall give thee thanks? Pſalms. 
Who is like unto the Lord? Pſalms. 
Whois this that darkeneth counſel by words with- 
out knowledge? . 
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Who feeds that alms-houſe neat, but void of tate, 


Fear God, and keep his commandments, for 


| Witts's Legicks 
2. Aſyſtem; a regular combination. 
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N Wuc'brsatz, adj, 3 
the lump, or aw quantities. 

. Theſe are qvhileſale men to Satan, that do 
not truck, and barter. one crime for another, but 
take the whole herd. - Government of the Tongues 


This coſt me, gt the coole merchant's, 4 


hundred drachmas ; I make two hundred by ſelling | 


it in tet.. Addiſon. 


Wäudlixsous. ad. [ beelfams, Dutch; hey/- 


Jam, Teutonick ; both from hæl, Saxon, 
bealth.) r 
1. Sound. Contrary to unſound, in doc- 
trin e, Pe oh 1 85 | 

So the doctrine contained be but ⁊obolęſome and 
edifying, a want of exactneſs in ſpeaking may be 


overlooked, | Atferbury. There be men in the world, 2vhom you had ta- 
2. Contributing to health. | | j ther have your ſon be, with five hundred pounds, 


Night not now, as ere man fell, | 
+ Wholeſome, and cool, and mild; but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadiul gloom. 

| Milton. 


Beſides the <uboleſeme luxury which that place 
abounds with, a kitchen n is a more pleaſant 


fight than the fineſt orangery. Addiſon. | 
She held it hay cage! by much ; 
To reſt a little on the couch. Prior. 


3. Preſerving ; ſalutary. Obſolete, 
The Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear 
| him from his holy heaven; even with the 2vboleſome 
ſtrength of his right hand.  * Pſalm xx. 6. 
4. Uſeful ; conducive to happineſs or vir- 
tue. 


ſeme act eſtabliſhed againſt the rich, and provide 
more piercing ſtatutes to chain up the poor. 
FIG! ” , Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
£21 box 5,449 4 Dis ne: ef 
To govern juſtly, make your empire flouriſh, 
With 4vboleſome laws, in riches, peace, and plenty; 


'Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make | 


New acquiſitions. Denham's _— 
5. Kindly ; pleaſing. A burleſque ule, 

I cannot make you a 4vbo/:/ome anſwer ; my 
wit 's diſeaſed. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
WY To wail friends loſt, 

Is not by much ſo ⁊oboleſame, profitable, 


As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakeſp. 


WHo'LESOMELY, adv. [from wholeſome.] 
. Salubriouſly ; falutiferouſly. 


WHro'LESOMENESS, 2. /; [from whole- 


Some. |' + 1 
1. Quality of conducing to health; ſalu- 


brity. | | 


His palate was fo tractable, and ſubdued to the 
dictates of an higher choice, that he really thought 
no meat pleaſant, but in proportion to its whole- 

neſs. 2 Fell. 
We made a ſtandard of the healthfulneſs of the 
air from the proportion of acute and epidemical 
diſeaſes, and of the wholeſomeneſs of the food from 
that of the chronical. Eraunt. 
At Tonon they ſhewed us a great fountain of 
water, that is in great eſteem for its 2vholeſomeneſs ; 
weighing two ounces in a pound lefs than the fame 
meaſure of the lake water. Addiſon. 

Little foreſa he that th' Almighty pow'r, 

Who feeds the faithful at his choſen hour, 

Conſults not taſte, but ⁊c hee neſt of food, 
Nor means to pleaſe their ſenſe, but do them good. 
Harte. 


2. Salutarineſs; conduciveneſs to good. 
WHro'LLY. adv. from whole] 


1. Completely; perfectly. 
The thruſt was ſo ſtrong, that he could not ſo 


wholly beat it away, but that it met with his thigh, | 
Sidney. j 


through which it ran. 
Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance; 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance: 
| Victors and vanquiſh'd in the various field, 
Nor wholly overcome, nor who{ly yield, D 


den. 


This ſtory was written before Boccace; but its | 


— 


Buying or ſelling in 


They ſuffer us to famiſh, repeal daily any * 
11. A ſhout of purſuit. 
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author being «vbolly loſt, Ohaucet is 
orig. 4794, Degden: 
2. Totally; in all the parts or kinds. 


| Metals are cuboly ſubtertanyp Vacon. 

Nor 40bolly loſt we fo deſer vd a prey; | 
For ſtorms repenting. part of jt reſtot d. Dryden. 
They employed themſelves wholly in domeſtick 


in order, the never troubled heiſelf about regula- 
ting the commonwealth, Addiſon. 


Wrow, the accuſative of wwho, ſingular 
and plural. | | 


As God is originally holy in himſelf, ſo he 
might communicate his ſanctity to the ſony of 
men, wkom he intended to bring into the fruition 


{ of himſelf. Pearſon. 


than ſome other with five thouſand. 8 
Locke on Education. 


Wromsoe'vegR. pron. [obliquecaſe of who. 


foever.] Any without exception. 
With *vhomſoever thou findeſt thy goods, let him 
not live, Geneſis, xxxi. 32. 
Nature has beſtowed mines on ſeveral parts; but 
their riches are only for the induſtrious and frugal. 
| N hom ſocwer elſe they viſit, tis with the diligent and 
j ſober only they ftay. Locke. 
Wroo'sus. 2. /. Hubbub.” See Huzzus. 
In this time of lethargy, I picked and cut moſt 
of their feſtival purſes: and had not the old man 
come in with a whocbub againſt his daughter, and 
ſcared my choughs from the chaft, I had not left a 
purſe in the whole army: Shakeſpeare. 
WHOOP. . / [See Hooe.] 8 


Let them breathe awhile, and then ; 
Cry whoop, and ſet them on again.  Hudibras. 
A fox croſſing the road, drew off a conſiderable 
detachment, who clapped ſpurs to their horſes, and | 
purſued him with evboops and hallooss Addiſon. 
2. [upupa, Latin.] A bird. Dic. 
To Wnoor. v. u. [from the noun.] To 
ſhout with malignity. It is written by 
Drayton, whoot. e 
Treaſon and murder ever kept together, | 
As two yoke devils ſworn to either's purpoſe ; | 
Working ſo groſsly in a nat'ral cauſe, 
That admiration did not whoop at them. Shakeſp. 
Satyrs, that in ſhades and gloomy dimbles dwell, 
Run whocting to the hills to clap their ruder hands. 
| Drayton. 
To Wrooy, v. a. To inſult with ſhouts, 
While he truſts me, *twere ſo baſe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray ; I ſhould be hiſs'd 
And whoop'd in hell for that ingratitude. Dryden. 


WHORE. ». /. [hon, Sax. here, Dutch.] 
1. A woman who converſes unlawfully wi 


| 


ſtrumpet. | 
To put out the word whore, thou doſt me wo 
Throughout my book; troth, put out woman too. 
9055 | Ben Fonſen. 
| 2. A proſtitute; a woman who receives 
men for money. | 
| Orontes 
Conveys his wealth to Tiber's hungry ſhores, 
And fattens Italy with foreign wwhores. Dryden. 
We weary' d ſhould lie down in death, 
This cheat of life would take no more, 

| If you thought fame but empty breath, 
Your Phillis but a perjur'd wvhore. | 


To WHORE. wv. . 


' converſe unlawfully with the other ſex. 
*Tis a noble general's prudent part, 
To cheriſh valour, and reward deſert : | 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and evhore ; 
Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dryden. 
To Waoks, v. a. To corrupt with re- 
| gard tochaſtitty, « | 


Prior. 


life ; and, provided 4 woman could keep her houſe] 


— 


— 


men; a fornicatreſs; an adultreſs; a 


IWuosog'vzx. 


from the noun.] To 
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bew become an MWg*n800N, „. / [from whore, ]-- 10. 


nication. -< 0 
Some let go qwhoredom 28 an indie 
which yet ſtrive for an boly-day. as for their ie 


Nor cat that perſon who aeecun . 

: cunts i 
tion to ſee one man wallowing in his 12 — 
and another infamous by his ſenſuality, — ſo i 4 
pudent as to allege, that all the enormous drau — 
of the one can leave the leaſt reliſh upon the by of 
his tongue; or that all the fornications and wider 
doms of the other can quench his own luſt. 3 
Wo of Lee OM South's Sermons, 
WHO'REMASTER, ts. . [whore and maſ. 
Wuo'rEMONGER. ter, or monger.] One 


who keeps' whores, 'or converſes with A 
fornicatreſs, 

What is a wvhoremaſter, fool? ; 
cltoaths, and En, like ther, hey ro 

As if we were drunkards 
ence ; an admirable evaſion 
to lay his goatih diſpoſition on the change of 4 
ſtar. n Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Art thou fully perſuaded that no Whoremonger 
nor adulterer ſhall have wy inheritance in the 


kingdom of God? and doſt thou conti 
tiſe theſe vices ? Tillot 975 * 


Arank notorious whoremaſter, to chooſe 
To thruſt his neck into the marriage nooſe, Dryd. 
wife's 


If he were jealous, he might clip his 
wings ; but what would this avail, when there were 
flocks of whoremafters perpetually hovering over his 
houſe ? | -- AAddiſen's Guardian, 

Wro'rESON. 2. /. [whore and fen.] A 
baſtard. It is generally uſed in a ludi- 
crous diſlike, 

Whoreſon, mad compound of majeſty, welcome, 
; Shakeſpeare, _ 

Thou <vboreſon Zed ! thou unneceſſary letter. 
Sbalteſpeare. 


good 
Shakeſpeare, 
by a planetary influ. 
of wwhoremaſter, man, 


How now, you wwhoreſon peaſant ? 
Where have you been theſe two days loitering ? Shak, 
Frog was a fly whoreſen, the reverſe of John. 
* 1 | 5 Afrbutbnot . 
Wro'rIsn, adj, [ from whore. ] Un- 
chaſte ; incontinent. 
You, like a lecher, out of vborifþ loins 
Breed your inheritors. Shak. Troilus and Creſſida. 
By means of a wvhoriſh woman a man is brought 
to a piece of bread. Proverbs, vi. 26. 


WHro RISHLY, adv. | from whoriſþ.] Har- 
lot like. 
WHroO'RTLEBERRY. 2. / [heontbeman, 
Saxon; vitis idæa.] Bilberry. A plant, 
| f | Miller. 
Waross. 3. 
1. Genitive of auh. 
| Though I could 


Wich barefac'd power ſweep him from my ſight, 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I muſt not; 
For certain friends that are both his and mine 
Whoſe loves I may not drop. Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 
2, Genitive of which. 
Thy name affrights me, in whoſe ſound is death. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe darts wwhoſe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his pow'r. Prior. 
Wro'so.,  Þ} pronoun. [whoand ſeever.] 
Any, without reſtriction. 


Whofo is out of uſe. ; 

N boſo is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, 
will feek to come at even hand, by depreſſing an- 
other's fortune. TY | Bacon. 

Let there be perſons licenſed to lend upon uſury ; 
let the rate be ſomewhat more eafy for the merch- 
ant than that he formerly paid; for all borrowers 
ſhall have ſome eaſe, be he merchant or W]]92 eve. 


Bacon. 
He inclos'd 
Knowledge of good and evil in this tree, 
That vb eats thereof, forthwith attains | 


| © Have I ber d your wife?  Congreve. 
1 | | | 


0 * 1 Ls . 
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WPbeeoner hath Chelft for his friend, thall be fure 
of counſel; and whoſoever is his own Kon, will be 
ſure to obey t.. South's Sermons. 


WauzT. . / A whortleberry; a bil- 


berr7. 1 
= OT both wild, as whurts, ſtrawberries, 
| pears, and plums, though the meaner fort come 
ſhort, the gentlemen ſtep not far behind thoſe of 
other parts. | Carew. 


Way. adv.. (bp, Fonhpi, Saxon.] 
1. For what reaſon? Interrogatively. 

If it be lawful to ſupport the faith of the church 
againſt an irreſiſtible party, wwby not the govern- 
ment and diſcipline of the church ? . Leſley. 

They both deal juſtly with you; <vby ? not from 
any regard they have for juſtice, but becauſe their 
fortune depends on their credit. . Swift. 


2. For which reaſon. Relatively, 

In every ſin, men muſt not confider the unlaw- 
fulneſs thereof only, but the reaſon cy it ſhould 
be unlawful. Perkins. 

Mortar will not have attained its utmoſt com- 
pactneſs till fourſcore years after it has been em- 
ployed ; and this is one reaſon why, in demoliſh- 
ing ancient fabricks, it is more eaſy to break the 


tone than the mortar. Boyle, 
, | No ground of enmity 
y he ſhould mean me ill. Milton. 


Such, whoſe ſole bliſs is eating; who can give 
But that one brutal reaſon why they live. Dryden. 


For what reaſon. Relatively, | 
I was diſpatch'd for their defence and guard ; 
And liſten <oby, for I will tell you now. Milton. 

We examine the by, the what, and the how of 
things. L' Eftrange. 
Turn the diſcourſe ; I have a reaſon ws 4 
I would not have you ſpeak fo tenderly. - Dryden. 


4. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically. 
Ninus' tomb, man; why, you muſt not ſpeak 
that yet: that you anſwer to Pyram. Shakeſpeare. 
You have not been a-bed then ? | 
Why, no; the day had broke before we parted. 
Shakeſpeare. 
If her chill ＋ * I cannot move, 5 
I'll enjoy the very love. oxwley. 
Wiznce is this ? with.” from that eſſential Colt. 
ableneſs which obedience has to the relation which 
is between a rational creature and his Creator. 
South's Sermons. 
Wuv'xor. adv. A cant word for violent 


or peremptory procedure. | 
Capoch'd your rabbins of the ſynod, 


And ſnapp'd their canons with a whynot. Hudib. | 


WI. [Saxon.] Holy. Thus wwimund, holy 
peace; wzbert, eminent for ſanCtity ; 


alwi, altogether holy ; as Hierocles, | 


Hieronymus, Hofius, &c, Gibſonꝰs Camd. 
Wie, Wich, comes from the Saxon pic, 
which, according to the different nature 
and condition of places, hath a threefold 
ſignification; implying either a village, 
or a bay made by the winding banks of 
a river, or a caſtle. Gibſon's Cam den. 
Wick. n. /. 


The ſubſtance round which is applied 


the wax or tallow of a torch or candle. 
But true it is, that when the. oil is ſpent, 

The light goes out, and wick is thrown away; 
So, when he had refign'd his regiment, 

His daughter *gan deſpiſe his drooping day. Spenſ. 
There lives within the very flame of love 

A kind of <vick or ſnuff that will abate it. Shak. 
Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediately, 

without any evick to help the inflammation. 

; | Bacon s Natural Hiſtory 

Little atoms of oil or melted wax continually aſ- 

cend apace up the wick of a burning candle. Digby. 
The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles 

only ſignifieth a moiſt and pluvious air about them. 

Brown's YVulgar Errours. 


peoce, Saxon; wiecke, Dut.] | 


1 


# hd 


WI 


 WI'CKED, a4j, [Of this common word 
the etymology is very obſcure : picca, is 
an enchanter 3 pæccan, is to ofpre/s ; 
pyuan, fo curſe; piced, is creoked © all 
theſe, however, Skinner rejects for vitia- 


» 
* 
» 


of pic, vile, bad, and head; malum caput.] 


1. Given to vice; not good; flagitious ; 
morally bad. 

The dwelling place of the wicked ſhall come to 
nought, 6 » 
And as the better ſpirit, when ſhe doth bear 

A ſcorn of death, doth ſhew ſhe cannot die ; 
So when the wicked ſoul death's face doth fear, 
Ev'n then ſhe proves her own eternity. Davies. 
He of their wwicked ways ſhall them admonitſh. . 


But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 
Go and ſucceed ! the rivals aims deſpiſe ; 
For never, never wicked man was wiſe, 2 

| Pope's Odyſſey 
2. It is a word of ludicrous or ſlight blame. 
That ſame vic ted baſtard of Venus, that blind 
raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's eyes becauſe 
his own are out, let him be judge how deep I am 
in love. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Curſed; baneful ; pernicious; bad in 
effect, as medicinal things are called 
virtuous, | 
The voi ted weed which there the fox did lay, 
From underneath his head he took away. Spenſer. 
As ikea dew as e'er my mother bruſh'd 
W'th raven's feather from unwholeſome fen, 
Drop on you both. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


Wi'cked:yY. adv. from wicked.) Cri- 


minally ; corruptly ; badly. N 
I would row fend him where they all ſhould Toe, 


Could be fo wickedly or fondly ſtupid, 

But ſhould cry out, he ſaw, touch'd, felt wickedneſs, 

And graſp'd it. Ben Fonſon. 
He behaved himſelf with great modeſty and 

wonderful repentance ; being convinced in his con- 

ſcience that he had done wickedly. Clarendon. 
That thou may'ſt the better bring about 

Thy wiſhes, thou art evicked/y devout. 
"Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. Pope. 


WrYCcKEDNESS. 2. , | from wicked.] Cor- 


ruption of manners; guilt; moral ill. 
It is not good that children ſhould know any 
wickedneſs 3 ald folks have diſcretion and know 
the world, Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe tents thou ſawꝰſt ſo pleaſant, were the tents 
Of evickedneſs 3 wherein ſhall dwell his race 
Who ſlew his brother. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
Wrecker. adj. [wigre, a twig, Daniſh ; 
twiggen, Dutch.] Made of ſmall ſticks. 
Each one a little wicker baſket had, | 
Made of fine twigs entrailed curiouſly, 
In which they gather'd flow'rs. | 
Then quick did dreſs 
His halfe milke up for cheeſe, and in a preſſe 
Of wicker preſt it. | Chapman. 
The long broad ſhields, made up of wicker rads,, 
which are commonly uſed among the northern 
Iriſh, but eſpecially among the Scots, are brought 
from the Scythians. Spenſer. 
If your influence be quite damm'd up 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Though a ruſh candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us ; 
With thy long-levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. 


Spenſer, 


A fooliſh painter drew January fitting in a wicker 
chair, with four nightcaps on, by the fire; and 
without doors green. trees, as if it had-been in the 
midſt of July. Peacham. 


Wicxzr. n. ſ. [ wicked, Welſh ; guighet, 


Milton. | 
2. Broad to a certain degree: as, three 


Clear as the light, his heart ſhine; where no man 


Dryden. 


I 


Milton. 


tus, Latin. Perhaps it is a compound | 
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W1'DELY. adv. [from awide.] 


. 


, 
; 
1 
| 


| 
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When none yielded, her unruly page 

Wich his rude claws the Wicket 44.1 rent, 

And let her in. Spenſer. 
Theſe wickets of the ſoul are plac'd on high, 


Becauſe all ſounds do lightly mount aloft. Davies. 


Now St. Peter at heav'n's wicket ſeems 
To wait them with his keys. Milton. 
The cave was now a common way; 
The wwieker, often open'd, knew the key. Dryden. 
The chaffering with difſenters, and dodging 
about this or the other ceremony, is like opening 
a few wickets, by which no more than one can get 
in at a time. Swift, 


WIDE. adj. [pibe, Saxon; wizd, Dutch. } 


1. Broad ; extended far each way. 
They found fat paſture, and the land was wide 

and quiet. 1 Cbron. iv. 40. 
He wand' ring long a wier circle made, 
And many-languag'd nations he ſurvey'd. 


Popes 


inches wide. 


3. Deviating ; remote. 


Many of the fathers were far wide from the un- 
derſtanding of this place. | Raleigh, 
Conſider the abfurdities of that diſtinction be- 
twixt the act and the obliquity; and the contrary 
being ſo wide from the truth of ſcripture and the 
attributes of God, and ſo noxious to good life, we 
may certainly conclude, that to the perpetration of 
whatſoever fin there is not at all any predeſtination 
of God, Hammond u Fundamentals. 
To move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide. Milton 
Oft <vide of nature muſt he act a part, 
Make love in tropes, in bombaſt break his heart. 
dtp Ticket. 


Wipse. adv. 


1. At a diſtance. In this ſenſe wide ſeems 
to be ſometimes an adverb. 
A little wide 
There was a holy chapel edified, 
Wherein the hermit wont to ſay 
His holy things each morn and even tide, Spenſer. 
_ The Chineſe, a people whoſe way of thinking 
ſeems to lie as wide of ours in Europe as their 
country does. Temples 
2. With great extent. 
Of all theſe bounds enrich'd 
With plenteous rivers, and vide ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
On the eaſt ſide of the garden place 
Cherubic watch, and of a ſword the flame 
Wide-waving 3 all approach far off to fright. Milt. 
She open'd, but to ſhut | | 
Excell'd her pow'r ; the gates wide open ſtood. 


Milton. 
With huge two-handed ſway 
Brandiſh'd aloft, the horrid edge came down, 
Wide waſting. Milton. 
The ſouth wind roſe, and with black wings 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove 
From under heav'n. 
Stretch'd at eaſe the panting lady lies, 
To ſhun the fervour of meridian ſkies ; 
While ſweating ſlaves catch ev'ry breeze of air, 
And with wide-ſpreading fans refreſh the fair. 
ü G Q 
Yet wide was ſpread their fame in ages * 
And poets once had promis ' d they ſhould laſt. 
| | Pape. 


1. With great extent each way. 
Any that conſiders how immenſe the interval 
of the chaos are, in proportion to the bulk of the 
atoms, will hardly induce himſelf to believe, that 
particles ſo widely diſſeminated could ever throng 
one another to a compact texture. Bentley. 
2. Remotely; far. 
Let him exerciſe the freedom of his reaſon, and 
his mind will be ſtrengthened ; and the light which 
the remote parts of truth will give to one another, 


will ſo aſſiſt his judgment, that he will ſeldom be 
Widely out. . Locke. 
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Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
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like a wild duck, but not fo large. 


a. [from 6d.) To maks | 3. To. ſhip of any thing good. | 
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conds | 
Tis for the followers fortune widens them, | 


Not for the fl ers. Shake 1 Coriolanus. 
Theſe accidents, when they firſt happen, ſeem 


but ſmall and contemptible ; but by degrees they 
branch out and wwiden themſelves into a numerous 


train of miſchievous conſequences. South. | 
He was accuſtomed to ſleep with a ble 
noſe, ſoftening in his ſlumbers the wri of it, - 


und the anger which commonly mounted to that 
part; but now his noſtrils were ewvidened to the 
Ja degree of fury. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
To Wr'pzn. V. Ms To grow wide 3 to 
extend itſelf. | 
It is in this that the ſpecies of brutes are diſ- 
<riminated from man, and that proper difference 
wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at 
laſt widens to ſo vaſt a diſtance. 
With her the temple ev'ry moment grew, 
Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And arches widen, and long aiſles extend. Pope. 


W1'Dengss. 2. /. [from wide.] 


I. Breadth ; large extent each way. 
The rugged hair began to fall away; 
The ſweetneſs of her eyes did only ftay, 
Though not ſo large ; her crooked horns decreaſe ; 
The evideneſs of her jaws and noſtrils ceaſe. Dryd. 


2. Comparative breadth, 
Within the ſame annual time, the center of the 
earth is carried above fifty times as far round the 


orbis magnus, whoſe wvideneſs we now aſſume to be 
twenty thouſand terreſtrial diameters. 


Bentley's Sermons.” 
W1'pGteon. 2. A water-fowl not un- 


Among the firſt ſort we reckon creyſers, curlews, 
and widgen. Carew, 
WIDOW. 2. / [pidpa, Saxon; weduwe, 
Dutch; weddw, Welſh ; vidua, Latin.] 

A woman whoſe huſband is dead. 

| To take the widow, 
Exaſperates, makes mad her ſiſter Goneril. Shak, 
Catharine no more | 

Shall be call'd queen; but princeſs dowager, 

And widow to prince Arthur, Shak. Henry VIII. 

Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd, _ 
Your widow-dolours likewiſe be unwept. 
. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me; 

"That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 
And made her widezo to a woeful bed? Shakeſp. 


And you, fair widow, who ſtay here alive, I 


Since he ſo much rejoices, ceaſe to grieve ; 

Your joys and pains were wont the ſame to be, 

Begin not now, bleſt pair! to diſagree, Corvley, 
The barren they more miſerable make, 


And from the evidowo all her comfort take. Sandys. | 


He warns the widow, and her houſehold gods, 

To ſeek a refuge in remote abodes. Dryden. 

Who has the paternal power whilſt the widow 

queen is with child ? Locke. 
To Wr' bow. v. a. [from widow.) 


1. To deprive of a huſband. - | 
In this city he 


Hath evidow'd and unchilded many a one, — 


Which to this hour bewail the injury. 


Shakeſpeare's Corialanus. 
You are beguil'd, 


Both you and I, for Romeo is exil'd: (| 


He made you for a highway to mybed 
But I, a maid, die maiden widowed. Shakeſpeare. ! 
Thy little care to mend my widow'd nights, | 
Has forc'd me to recourſe of marriage rites, 
To fill an empty ſide. Dryden. 
2. To endpw with a widow-right. 
For his poſſeſſions, | 


Although by confiſcation they are ours, | 


We do inſtate and «vidow you withal, 


Je buy you a better huſband, Shekeſpeare. 


Locke. | 


* 


„ 7 5 - 


Dries up her tears. Dryden. 


1 
; Philips 
Wr'powEr. 2. / (from widow.] One 
| who has loſt his wife. | 
The king, ſealing up all thoughts of love under 
the image of her memory, remained a widower 
many years after. Sidney. 
The main conſents are had, and here we ll ſtay 
To ſee our wwidower's ſecond marriage day. Shak. 
They that marry, as they that ſhall get no child- 
ren; and they that marry not, as the widowers. 
ö > Eſdras, xvi. 44 
Wi'pownoop. . , [from widow.] 
1. The ſtate of a widow. 

Cecropia, having in her <vidowwhood taken this 
young Arteſia into. her charge, had taught her to 
think that there is no wiſdom but in including 
both heaven and earth in one's ſelf. Sidney. 

Ne ween my right with ſtrength adown to tread, 
Through weakneſs of my wvidowwhood or woe, 

For truth is ſtrong. Spenſer. 

She employed her laſt widowhood to works no 
leſs bountiful than charitable, 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

It is of greater merit wholly to abſtain from 
things defirable, than after fruition to be content 
to leave them; as they] who magnify ſingle life 
prefer virginity much before wwidowhbood, Wotton. 

Cheriſh thy haſten'd widowbood with the gold 
Of matrimonial treaſon : ſo farewel. Milton. 


2, Eſtate ſettled on a widow. Not in uſe. 
For that dow'ry, I Il aſſure her of 
Her widowhbood, be it that the ſurvives me, 
In all my lands. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Wi'DowHUNTER. 2. /. [widow and hunt- 
er.] One who courts widows for a join- 
ture. ; | 
The ewidozobunters about town often afford them 
great diverſion, Addiſon. 


One who deprives women of their h 
bands. 


It grieves my ſoul 
That I muſt draw this metal from my fide 
To be a Toidowwmaker. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 


| Wi'pow-WalL. 2. . [widow and wail.] 


A plant. Iller. 


WipTH. 2. /. { from wide.) Breadth; 
wideneſs. A low word. 

For the width of the morteſs gage this fide, 
then for the tennant gage on that end of the quar- 
ter you intend the tennant ſhall be made. Maxon. 
| Let thy vines in intervals be ſet ; 

Indulge their width, and add-a roomy ſpace, ' 
That their extremeſt lines may ſcarce embrace. 
Dryden. 


To WIELD. v. a. [pealdan, Saxon, to 
manage in the hand.] 
1. To uſe with full command, as a thing 


not too heavy for the holder. 
His looks are full of peaceful ma;eſty, 
His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a ſcepter, and himſelf 
Likely in time to bleſs a regal throne. Shakeſpeare. 
Mongſt foreſts, hills, and floods, was ne'er ſuch 
heave and ſhove, 5 
Since Albion <vielded arms againſt the ſon of Jove. 
Drayton. 
There is that hand bolden'd to blood and war, 
That muſt the ſword in wond'rous actions 2 
anileie 


then they make a noiſe only with terms; which, 
| like too heavy weapons that they cannot evield, 


carry their ſtrokes beyond their aim. 


WI DOWMAKER. u. . [widow and _—_ 


They are in the dark before they are aware, and 


wis 


we” The lest of whom could | 
Of all their regions, , Afilton's Par Lal. 
| Part ws 3 cir arms, part curb the Fa 
| If Rome's great ſenate could not viel —— 
Which of the conquer d world had made them lord: 
What hope had ours, while yet their pow'r waz — 
To rule Metprious armies, but by you ? Waller, 
He worthieſt, after him, his 00 to wied. 
Or wear his armour, or ſuſtain his ſhield, Dryden, 
2, To handle: in an ironical ſenſe, 
Baſe Hungarian wight,wilt thou the ſpigot eield? 
2 „N \ Sbaleſpeare. 
Wix“ Lr. adj. [from wield.] Manage. 
able. 1 | 
Wilz ax. adj. [from wire] 4 
1. Made of wire: it were better written 
WIry . | ; | 
Your gown going off, ſuch beauteous ate 8 
| As 3 through flow'ry meads th' hill's — 
"Me | 
Off with that Wiery coronet, and ſhew 
| The hairy diadem which on your head doth grow, 


. * Donne, 
2. Drawn into wire. 


Polymnia ſhall be drawn with her hair hanging 
looſe about her ſhoulders, reſembling eviery gold. 

5 Ptacham on Drawing, 

3. [from pæn, a pool.] Wet; weariſh; 

moiit, Obſolete: | 

Where but by chance a ſilver drop hath fall'n, 

Ev'n to that drop ten thouſand wiery friends 

Do glew themſelves in ſociable grief. Shakeſpeare, 


Wie. . / plural wives, Saxon; 
F, Butch. PF, | 
1. A woman that has a huſband, 
There's no bottom, none, 


In myvoluptuouſneſs : your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons,, and your maids could not fill up 


The ciſtern of my luſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 


The kings of Spain have been uſed to ſay, that 
they loved the Eaſt Indies for their miſtreſs only, 
in whoſe favours they could patiently enough en. 
dure a rival; but eſteemed America as their wife, 
in whoſe love they could not brook a competitor 
without foul diſhonour. | Heyhr. 

The «vife, where danger or diſhonour lurks, 
Safeſt and ſeemlieſt by her huſband ſtays. Milton, 

The wife her huſband murders, he the wife, 

8 | Dryden. 

Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife. Pope. 

2. It is uſed for a woman of low employ- 


ment. | 
Strawberry wives lay two or three great ſtraw- 
berries at the mouth of their pot, and all the reſt 
are little ones. 2 Bacon. 
Wis. . /. Wig, being a termination in 
the names of men, ſignifies war, or elſe 
a heroe; from p1za, a word of that ſig- 
nification. Gibſon's Camden. 
Wis. 2. . {contrated from periwig.] 
t. Falſe hair worn on the head, 
FTriumphing tories and deſponding whigs 
Forget their feuds, and join to ſave their e 


ö toift. 
2. A ſort of cake. Ainſeuorth. 


WIGHT. =. /. [pihe, Saxon. ] A perſon; 
a being. Now uſed only in irony or 


contempt. 
Beſhrew the witch ! with venomous wight ſhe 


ſtays, 

Tedious > hell; but flies the graſps of love, 
With wings more momentary ſwift * _ 
This world below did need one wight, 
Which might thereof diſtinguiſh ev'ry pare A 

This meaner wighes, of truſt and credit bare, 


a 


Digby on Bodies. 


uld not look t effect. Dania. 


7 _ - 4 4 7 * * „ * * 1. 
; | | N 


wil 2 11. , WIL 


ee Tania, lee, þ tu yan? | 
ING 4 ed of Ring . "Ig Miles. ; Other bars he lays before me, O, chou wilt be a quilderneſs again 
How couldſt thou ſuffer thy devoted knight, p ne paſt, my wild ſocietics, Shokeſpeare, | Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants! Shot. 
ow lev. to fall by foe opprefa's 8 | fides, thou art a beau; what 's that my child ? But who can always on the billows lie ? K 
On gu, f 41 NN La pre 4 . ken > A fop well d reſt, extravagant, and evild ; The wat'ry wilders r yields no ſupply. aller . 
The wget © n Droden | She that cries herbs has leſs impertinence, | Al thoſe animals have been obliged to change 
His tation he yielded up to a wighe as di * 29mg And in her calling more of common ſenſe. Dryd. their woods and Wilderneſſes for e 7 on 5 
able as himfelf. Addifen's Guardian, | 9+ Uncouth; ſtrange, MONDE? Tn MB? eee 
In fame's full bloom lies Florio down at night, „ What ate theſe, 2. I he Rate ng wild or orderly. 
And wakes next day a moſt inglorious <vight 3 So wither'd, and ſo wild in their attire, Not in uſe. | | 
The tulip *s dead. F Nusę. That look not like th' inhabitants o th' earth, The paths and bow'rs doubt not but our joint 
Wicar. adj. Swift ; nimble. Out of uſe. | 10. Done or made with ents Macketh | ands | 
en ũ ͤũ Ü Done or made without any conſiſtent | Will keep froca evitderneſs with eaſe. Milton. 
From bough to bough he leaped light, or der or plan. | Wi'LDFIR E. u. 7 [ wild and Are. J. A. 
And oft the pumies latched. Spenſer's Paſtorals. * as with weapons arm'd, they | compoſition 0 inflammable materials 9 


* wier, an initial in the names of men, "IA work bs Bo Milton's Paradiſe Li. eaſy to take fire, and hard. to be extin- 
A =_ ſignifies ſtrong 3 nimble ; luſty: being The ſea was very neceſſary to the ends of pro- guiſhed. | 


b/on? idence ; ; When thou rann'ſt up Gadſhill in the night to i (WY 
purely SAXON, Gib/on's Camden. 8 and it would have been a very wild world . 1 
8 - . ad it been without. Wodawward's „Hor. catch my horſe, I did think thou hadſt been an 2 J 
Wi'onr by ; . Boe. } Swift- it. Mervly imagine w_ d's Nat. Hiſtory ignis fatuus, or a ball of evildfire.. Shakeſpeare. Fi 
ly ; nim 1 er © g davlich As univerſal as theſe appear to be, an effectual 1 . * * Ys 10:48 
Her lay 22 * 9 2 hg remedy might be applied: I am not at preſent 8 _ 4 * 2 4 = I NO 1H; 24 H 
Rut raw N ads p64 Sutz upon a 4vi/d ſpeculative project, but ſuch a one as 'Y — A NN 3 £ WIT ory. hn. 
rr may be eaſily put in execution. Swift. | 7.8 . 6cn, 04” 1 * Thy reſg | 
And now at laſt the night doth haſt. Spenſer. A 7 To bitter poiſon, and like wildfire burn; 


WILD. adj. [pild, Saxon; vid, Dutch.) WII p. . /, from the adjective. 


5 ; He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour'd. 
ſert ; a tract uncultivated and uninha- or 7 


- 1 . Sand ſo. 1 | 
1. Not tame; not domeſtick. bited. | No motive in the wel! -yiogar ©» welde ike As. 
2 1 am he, and born to tame you, Kate, X Whereas the ſcorching ſky as wildfire, as no characters can be more legible. Wy 
And bring you from a wild cat to a kate, Doch finge the ſandy ails of ſpiceful Barbary. than thoſe which are read by their own licht. M012 
Conformable as other houſehold kates. Shakeſp. 7 P 2 | | * Addifon's Guardian. 1 
arne Wee. We ſometimes, I In flames, like Semele's, be brought to bed, 1 
WAYs * 2 "EY 3 as 1 
All beaſts of the earth ſince wild. kw. | wo 8 this aoild, conſtrain'd by want come | While opening * . . 
2. Propagated by nature; not cultivated. | To town or village nigh. Milton's Par. Regained. WILD OOOSEC HASE. 2. „ A purſuit of 1 
Whatſoever will make a wild tree a garden tree, This gentle knight | ſomething as unlikely to be caught as K 
will make a garden tree to have leſs core or ſtone. Forſook his eaſy couch at early day, | the wild 4 3 a bt 
cul at * | —_— r Hiſtory. And to the woods and wilds purſued his way. OY If our 5 a 5 the wildgooſcobare; F 1 1 1 
00 or wd tanly is a wee at ſtrong D ” 11 1 
clays are very ſubje& to. Mortimer s Huſbandry. Then Lybia firſt, of all her moiſture drain'd, e 570 Nx of che _ may oor Poor of thy. Ws; 
The <vild bee breeds in the ſtocks of old wil- Became a barren waſte, a wild of ſand. Addiſon. bs = won Ng 1 tp vey ar * wi) 
lows, in which they firſt bore a canal, and furniſh ls there a nation in the <vilds of Afric, ti 1 175 * n 5 8241 q 
afterwards with hangings, made of roſe leaves: | Amidſt the barren rocks and burning ſands, ea my ran "gu erer hw — * thi e 
and, to finiſh their work, divide the whole into ſe- That does not tremble at the Roman name ? . * * q * Er 982 1 4 * 5 
veral rooms or neſts. Grew's Muſæum. | Addiſon. ba SA ut giddy fro < range. MIN 
3. Deſert ; uninhabited, - | Vou rais'd theſe hallow'd walls; the defart | WI'LD1NG. 2. / ¶ auildelingbe, Dutch.] A Lib 
The wild beaſt where he wons in foreſt <vi/d. ſmil'd, wild ſour apple. | 4 
6 Milton. And paradiſe was open'd in the wild. Pope. Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, | I" 
4. Savage - uncivilized : uſed of perſons l WiLD Baſil. n./. [ acinus, Lat.] A plant. And ſtood on.tipetoes, reaching from the ground. | Yi | 
or practices. Miller. x 4 Dryden. 1 
Affairs that walk, | WitD Cucumber, u. ſ. [claterium, Latin.] * 2 3 3 Ii. 
As they ſay ſpirits do, at midnight, have | A plant. EY | : leaing 2 the Jelate, | * _ Mi; 
In them a 4vi/der nature than the buſineſs The branches are ſomewhat like thoſe of the P The vilding's fibres are contriv'd - ; 11 
That ſeeks diſpatch by day. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. cucumber, but have no tendrils; the fruit is | Jo draw th' earth's pureſt. ſpirit and reſiſt LIT 
Though the inundation deſtroyed man and beaſt prickly, and when ripe burfts with great elaſticity, 3 : Pbilier | 13 
generally, yet ſome few wild inhabitants of the and abounds wich fetid juice. | Miller. ; * ut 


woods eſcaped. Baton. 


— 
— 


: £5. Wirt x. adv. from wild.}. 
When they might not converſe with any civil WII p Olive. n. /. [eleagnus, Latin; from 


by 5 

. 

1 . , . - | 1. Without cultivation. 1 0 

men without peri! of their lives, whither ſhould ineiz, oliva, and An bs vitex.] This That which grows <vi/dly of itſelf, is worth no- 1 
they fly but into the woods and mountains, and plant r Os thoſe of he aſks thing. a — 1 tk f 
there live in a dd and barbarous manner. tree, and a fruit hike an olive. iller. . +. . 1 
| . I 2. Without tameneſs ; with ferity. i 

Davies en Ireland. | T, WILD ER. v. a. [from wild.) To : * 15 


Ons 
: 


May thoſe already curſt Eſſexian plains, loſe or puzzle in an unknown or path- 3. With diſorder ; with perturbation or 


Where haſty death and pining ſickneſs reigns, 1 diſtraction. * i 
Prove as a deſart, and none there make ſtay | Teſs tract. Put your diſcourſe into ſome frame, and ſtart Notes 
But ſavage beaſts, or men as wild as they. Waller, The little courtiers, who ne*'er come to know not ſo wildly from my affair. Shakeſpeares. 15 
5. Turbulent; tempeſtuous; irregular, * The depth of factions, as in ** . | Mrs. Page, at the door, ſweating, blowing, and. . 
His paſſions and his virtues lie confus'd, | Where be meet, and our by * at they looking wildiy, would needs ſpeak with you. 1 15 
And mixt together in ſo void a tumult, With too much care are ci W 4 - ts Shakeſpeares. hs 
That the whole man is quite disfigur'd in him. 1 FEA = a Young mothers wildly ſtare, with fear oppreſt, 142 
| | Addiſon. Othon! 22 Air e ba ſtate, | And ſtrain their helpleſs infants to their breaſt. if 
6, Licentious ; ungoverned, 1 Fe ett an. RFV Pope. | — N OY \ . 
The barbarous diſſonanc | | 7 5 1 is fever being come to a height, he grew de-. 
Of that 2010 . that — the Thracian bad. WIL DEAN Ess. 2. „ [from vd. | lirious, and talked very wildly, Female Quixote. 


Milton. | 1. A deſert ;. a tract of ſolitude and ſa- 
Valour grown wild by pride, and pow'r by rage, | vageneſs. | | 
Did the true charms of majeſty impair: _ Hie travell'd through wide waſteful ground, 


Rome by degrees advancing more is age, That nought but deſart wilderneſs ſhew's all around. | 
Show'd ſad remains of what had once been fair. 


4. Without attention; without judgment ;; 
 heedleſsly. | 

As th' unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we vildly. do, ſo we profeſs 


S njere | VL 
Prior. When as the land ſhe ſaw no more — Ourſelves to be the Baves of z and flies 


ind that blows. Shakeſpear 
7. Inconſtant - mutable; fickle. But a wild wilderneſs of waters deep, 3 mo” * adit ally 1 0. 
| In the ruling paſſion, there alone, Then 'gan ſhe greatly to lament and weep. Spenſ. | 5* = <q YI EOS. , 
The wild are conſtant, and the cunning known. O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows! | Who is there fo willy ſceptical as: to queſtion, 


whether the. ſun ſhall riſe in the eaſt? Milking. 
' ., Irregularly- 


Pope. When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 


wil 
6, Irregularly. | 7d 


She, wildly wanton, wears by night away 
The ſign of all our labours done by day. Dryden. 
Wi'lpNEss. 3. /. [from wild.) 


1. Rudeneſs ;. diforder like that of uncul- 


tivated ground. *. 
The heath, which was the third part of our 
plot, I wiſh to be framed, as much as may be, to a 
natural Ivildneſs. - ; Bacon. 
Vainly thou tell'ſt me what the woman's care 
Shall in the aviſdneſi of the wood prepare. Prior. 
2. Inordinate vivacity ; irregularity of 
manners. 
This ſame ſtarved juſtice hath done nothing but 
prated to me of the wildneſi of his youth, and the 
feats he hath done about Turnbal-ſtreet z and 
every third word a lie, Shakeſpeare. 
( | He is giv'n 
To ſports, to gvildneſs, and much company. Shak. 
3. Savageneſs ; brutality. 
He came in like a wild man, but ſuch a <vi/d- 
neſs as ſhewed his eye-fight had tamed him; full 
of withered leaves, which, though they fell not, 


ſtill threatened falling. N Sidney. 
4. Ferity; the ſtate of an animal untam- 


ed: contrary to tamene/5. 
5. Uncultivated ſtate. 
Their wilancs loſe, and quitting nature's part, 
Obey the rules and diſcipline of art. Dryden. 
6. Deviation from a ſettled courſe; irre- 
gularity. ö < 
A delirium is but a ſhort 4vildneſs of the ima- 
gination; a ſettled irregularity of fancy is diſtrac- 
tion and madneſs, _ , 
7. Alienation of mind. 
Ophelia, I wiſh 
That vour good beauties be the happy cauſe 
Of Hamlet's wild;r:fs 3 fo ſhall I hope your virtues 
May bring him to his wonted way again. Shakeſp. 
WilDSERVICE. 2. / [cratægus, Latin. ] 
A plant. | iller. 
WII S. »./. [pde, Saxon; wie!, Iſlandick.] 
A deceit; a fraud; a trick; a ſtrata- 
gem; a practice artful, fly, and inſi- 
dious. | 
Their leader by his eviles had much obtain'd, 
And done much miſchief on the Engliſh ſtate. 
— Daniel. 


More urexpert, I boaſt not; them let thoſe 


So Sforza, curs'd with a too fertile brain, 
Loſt by his <vi/es the pow'r his wit did gain. Dryd. 
The heart of man is ſo full of eviles, artitices, 
and deceit, there is no gueſſing at what he is from 


his ſpeeches, Addiſon. 
Wiſdom 's above ſuſpecting wiles, 8 
The queen of learning gravely ſmiles. Szoiſt. 


WI“LrVU L. adj. [will and full.] 
1. Stubborn; contumacious.; perverſe ; 


inflexible. 
The 4vilful never want woe. 
2. Done or ſuffered by deſign. 
Sthencba&a'herſelf did choak 
With evi/fu! cord, for wanting of her will. Spen/. 
Tnou to me 
Art all things under heav'n, all places thou, 


Who for my wilfu! crime art baniſh d hence. 
Milton. 


Proverb. 


The filent ſtranger ſtood amaz'd to ſee 
Contempt of wealth, and wi/fu! poverty. Dry cn. 
By chance he ancient amities forgot, 
Or elſe expung'd them with one evi/ful blot : 
Nor knew he God nor man, nor faith, nor friends, 
But for by-purpoſes and worldly ends. Harte. 


WILFULLY, adv. | from wilful.] 
1, Obſtinately ; ſtubboraly. 


The mother, who being determinately, leaſt I 
ſhould ſay of a great lady wilfu/ly, bent to airy 


5 | 


Watts. 


' 


My ſentence is for open war; of viles, | 


Contrive who need. Milten. | 
Life eſſay d the ſureſt vile, 
Gilding itſelf with Laura's imile. Roſcommon. 


i 


| 


| 


* 


* 


ö 


her to Demagoras, tried all ways which a witty and 
Evil could ſhe conceal her fire, and vi/fully per- 
ſevered ſhe in it. | Sidney. 

t Religion is matter of our freeſt choice; and if 


> 


. 


againſt it, there is no remedy. 
2. By deſign ; on purpoſe. | 
| hat will carry us, if we do not wwilfully betray 
our ſuccours, through all difficulties Hammond. 
If you do not wilfully paſs over any of your 
greater offences, but confeſs particularly, and.re- 
ent ſeriouſly, of them, God will more eaſily paſs 


” 


Wr'LFULNESS. 2. , [from wilful.] Ob- 


ſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs; perverſeneſs. 

So full of wilfulneſs and ſelt-liking is our na- 
ture, that without ſome definitive ſentence, which, 
being given, may ſtand, ſmall hope there is that 

ſtrifes will end. Hooker. 
Thy cauſeleſs ruth repreſs; | 
He that his ſorrow ſought through wilfulneſs, 
And his foe fetter'd would releaſe again, 1 
Deſerves to taſte his folly's fruit, Spenſer. 
Never hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, 
As in this king, Shakeſpeare. 

Sins of preſumption are ſuch as proceed from 
pride, arrogancy, vi/fulneſs, and haughtineſs of 
man's heart. Perkins. 

A Riff and ſtubborn obſtinacy is not ſo much 
firmneſs and reſolution, as wilfulneſs. L' Eftrange. 

That is not haſtily to be interpreted rr or 
wilfulneſs, which is the natural product of their 
age. Locke. 

WrLILY. adv. [from wily.] By ſtrata- 
gem ; fraudulently, 

They did work wilily, and went and made as 
if they had been ambaſſadors. ' TFofhua, 

WI'LINESS, 2. /. | from y.] Cunning ; 
guile. | 

The ungodly, for his own luſt, doth perſecute 
the poor: let them be taken in the crafty <vilineſs 
that they have imagined. P/alm x. 2. 

She ſupplied the weakneſs of force by wilineſs of 
art, and advantage of treaty, Howes Vocal Foreſt, 


WILL. z. J. [pilla, Saxon; wille, Dutch.] 


| 


purpoſe ; velleity, 

What freedom the evi// naturally, under this 
corrupt itate, hath, I do not conſider. Hammond. 

The wir cannot be conſtrained. Perkins. 

Two principal fountains there are of human ac- 
tions, knowledge and will; which will, in things 
tending towards any end, is termed choice. Hooker, 

2. Choice; arbitrary determination, 

Will is the power which. the mind has to order 
the conſideration of any idea, or the forbearing to 
conſider it, or to prefer the motion of any part of 
the body to its reſt, and vice verſa. Locke. 

Is it her nature, or is it her will, | 
To be ſo cruel to an humble foe ? 

If nature, then ſhe may it mend with ſkill ; 

If zi, then ſhe at will may will forego, Spenſer. 

Theſe things have a ſhew of wiſdom in «vill, 
worthip and humility, 

| Wil! holds the ſcepter in the ſoul, 
And on the paſſions of the heart doth reign. 
| Davies. 

The truth is, ſuch a man underſtands by his 
zi, and believes a thing true or falſe, merely as it 
agrees or diſagrees with a violent inclination ; and 
therefore, whilſt that inclination laſts in its ſtrength, 
he diſcovers nothing of the different degrees of evi- 
dence, Atterbury. 

3. Diſcretion ; choice. 

Religion was obſerved in the' beginning of the 

world, before there were civil laws among them; 


| 


Wilkins. 


princes and governors. 


Go, then, the guilty at thy wil chaſtiſe, Pope. | 


Sidney. | 


men will obſtinately and wilfully ſet themſelves |. 
Tillotſon. | 


y your leſſer infirmities. Biſhop Taylor. 
| This let him know; Pep 
Leſt, wilfully offending, he pretend 
Surpriſal. Milton. 


| 


1. That power by which we defire and | 


Colaſſians, TR 23. | 


I mean any other than the meer wills of their | 


g at his will the ſouth wind bloweth. 


W 
wv Bug h 


wir 
4. Command; direction. 
At his firſt fight the mountain are 


ſhaken, and 


| Eccleſ. xiii, 
Our prayers ſhould be according af wil - 


God; they ſhould have nothi 
is wiſe, and holy, .nd . a 7 
5. Diſpoſition; inclination ; deſire. 
I make bold to preſs upon you with ſo little re 
paration,—Y ou're welcome what 's your oy 1 


He hath a ill, he hath a power to Shakeſpeare, 
Drummond, 


perform, 
He ſaid, and with ſo good a 2vill to die 


Did to his breaſt the fatal point 
Ie found his bart, , Dryden 


6. Power; government. 
Deliver me not over unto the will of mine ene. 


mies. ® : Y P ſalms. 
He had his will of his maid before he could 


go; he had the maſtery 
he could prattle; and 
muſt he be reſtrained ? 
7. Divine determination, 
I would give a thouſand furlongs of ſea for an 
acre of barren ground. The evills above be done: 
but I would fain die a dry death. Shakeſpeare 


8. Teſtament ; diſpoſition of a dying man's 
effects. 

Another branch of their revenue ſtill 
Remains, beyond their boundleſs right to kill, 
Their father yet alive, impower'd to make a 1), 

Dryden, 

Do men make their laſt evills by word of — 

only ? Stepbens's Sermons, 
9. Goop-will, Favour; kindneſs, 

I'll to the doctor, he hath my good-<vill, 

And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. Sal. 


10. GooDp-will, Right intention, 
_ preach Chriſt of envy, and ſome of goed. 


W. ; Pbil. i. 15, 
11.,.ILL-will, Malice; malignity. 
WiLL with a wiſþ. u. . Jack with a 

lanthorn. 

Vill with the wiſp is of a round figure, in bigneſs 
like the flame of a candle; but ſometimes broader, 
and like a bundle of twigs ſet on fire. 
times gives a brighter light than that of a wax- 
candle; at other times more obſcure, and of a 
purple colour. When viewed near at hand, it ſhines 
leſs than at a diſtance. They wander about in the 
air, not far from the ſurface of the earth; and are 
more frequent in places that are unctuous, mouldy, 
marſhy, and abounding with reeds. They haunt 
burying-places, places of execution, dunghills, 
They commonly appear in ſummer and at the be- 
ginning of autumn, and are generally at the height 
of about fix feet from the ground, Now they di- 
late themſelves, and now contract; now they go 
on like waves, and rain as it were ſparks of fire, 
but they burn nothing» They follow thoſe that 
run away, and fly from thoſe that follow them. 
Some that have been catched were obſerved to con- 
fiſt of a ſhining, viſcous, and gelatinous matter, 
like the ſpawn of frogs, not hot or burning, but 
only ſhining z ſo that the matter ſeems to be phoſ- 
phorus, prepared and raiſed from putrified plants or 
carcaſſes by the heat of the ſun, which is con- 
denſed by the cold of the evening, and then ſhines. 

N Mu ſchenbroeł. 
Mill a-zuiſp miſleads night-faring ciowns | 
O'er hills and ſinking bogs. ; Cay. 
To WIL I. v. a. [wilgen, Gothick ; pillan, 
Saxon; willen, Dutch. ] 
1. To defire that any thing ſhould be, or 


be done ; or not be, or not be done, 

To zin, is to bend our ſouls to che having or 

doing of that which they ſee to be good. Hooker. 
Let Richard be reſtored to his blood, _ 

As will the reſt; ſo wwilletb Wincheſter. Shake. 
I ſpeak not of er — 8 — 

but his predetermining the our will. Ihe 

is as great difference betwixt theſe two, as 


of his parents ever fince 
why, now he is grown up, 
Locke, : 


It ſome. , 


= — 
uw 


Wu L. 


ng a lawful thing wyfelf, and my inducin 
e man to do that Winch u unlawful, | F 
5 a Hammond on Fundamentals. 


doing of it be in his power, he will-certainly do it; 
and whoſoever does not do'that thing which he has 
in his power to do, does not properly avill it. South. 
A man that ſits Rill is faid to be at liberty, 
| becauſe he can walk if he wills it. Locke. 
2. To be inclined or reſolved to have, 
She 's too rough for me; | 

There, there, Hortenſio, will you any wife ? Shak. 

3. To command; to dire, 

St. Paul did vl them of Corinth, every man 
to lay up ſomewhat on the Sunday, and to reſerve 
it in tore for the church of Jerutalem, for the re- 
lief of the poor there. Hooker. 
How rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, 

' When man was gui, to love his enemies ? Shak. 

Our battle is more full of names than yours, 

Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 

Our armour 's all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; 
Then reaſon dll our heatts ſhould be as good. 

| 1 840 5 Shakeſpeare. 

He «villed him to be of good comfort, promiſing 

to beſtow upon him Whatſbever he ſhould win. 

s | Ve Knolles. 

If they had any buſineſs, his majeſty pilled that 

they ſhould attend. | - _* Clarendon. 

»Tis yours, O queen] to /. 

The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. Pryden. 
4. It has a looſe. and flight fignification. 

Let the circumſtances of life be what or where 

they will, a man ſhould never negle@ improvement. 

| D | Watts. 

5. It is one of the ſigns of the future 
tenſe, of which it is difficult to ſhow or 
limit the ſignification. 


1 xwill come. I am determined to come: 


importing choice, | 
Thon wilt come. It muſt be ſo that thou 
muſt come, importing neceſſity; or, it 
ſhall be that thou ſhalt come, importing 
choice. | 
Wilt thou come ? Haſt thou determined 
to come ? importing choice. 
He awill come. He is reſolved to come; 
or, it muſt be that he muſt come: im- 
porting either choice or neceſſity. 
It will come. It muſt ſo be that it muſt 
come: importing neceſſity. 
The plural follows the analogy of the 
ſingular. A 
W1'ili and Vili, among the Engliſh Saxons, 
as viele at this day among the Germans, 
ſignified many. So. willielmas is the de- 
tender of many; if red, peace to many; 
which are anſwered in ſenſe and ſignifi- 
cation by Polymachus, Polycrates, and 
Polyphilus. Gib/on's Camden. 
WILLING, adj, [from æuill.] 


1. inclined to any thing; conſenting ; not | 


diſpoſed to refuſe, 
dome other able, and as willing, pays 
The rigid ſatisfaction. | Milton. 
Can any man truſt a better ſupport, under af- 
flicrlon, than the friendſhip of Omnipotence, who 
15 both able and <villing, and knows how to relieve 
him? ner Bentley. 
2. Pleaſed ; deſirous. 
He, 2vi/ling to pleaſe one in authority, forced all 
his ſx ill to make the reſemblance of the beſt faſhion. 
Wiſdom. 
He ſtoop'd with weary wings and willing feet. Mil. 
3. Favourable; well di 22 to any thing. 
As many as were wwilling-hearted brought brace- 
© and earrings, 


+4 Ready; complying. | 


"Ver; . 


Exodus, xxxv. 22. þ 


Reiigion hath force to qualify all ſorts of men, | 
a F , ; 


4 


Wit 


.to make governors theapter to rule with eonſtience, 
luaferiors for conſcience fake the tvillinger to obey. 


'  Whoſoever will; the doing of a thing, if the 


We've willing dames enough. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Genn 8 $5, 7x 
* Theyſ[re held with his melodious harmony 
In willing chains, and ſweet captivity. _ Mien. 
6. Spontanequs. * 
| Forbear, if thou haſt pity; . 
Theſe groans proceed not from a ſenſeleſs plant, 
No ſpouts of blood run zwilling from a tree. Dryd. 
7, Coitntiig. - *-.” hone eh 
How can hearts not free ſerve <oilling ? Milton. 
WrriLrxcLy. adv. from will.) 1 
1. With one's own conſent ; without diſ- 
like; without reluctance. 
That preſervation of peace and unity amongſt 
Chriſtian churches ſhould be by all good means pro- 
cured, we join moſt willingly and gladly with them. 
; I£-- Hooker. 
I dare not make myſelf ſo guilty, 
To give up villingly that noble title 
Your maſter wed me tos» Shakeſpeare. 
This ranſom, if my whole inheritance 
May compaſs it, ſhall 2vil/ing/y be paid. Milton. 
2. By one's own defire. 
The condition of that people is not ſo much to be 
envied, as ſome would willingly repreſent it. Addi/. 
WULLINGNESS. 2. / [from willing. ] 
Conſent; freedom from reluctance; rea- 
dy compliance. | 
We praiſe the things we hear with much more 
evillingneſs than thoſe we ſee; becauſe we envy the 
perch and reverence the paſt ; thinking ourſelves 
nſtructed by the one, and overlaid by the other. 
; Ben Jonſon. 
It is not doing good after that ſame wonderful 
manner, that Chriſt's example obligeth us unto, 
but to a like 4vi/lingneſs and readineſs to do good, 
as far as our power reacheth. Calamy. 
Fear never yet a generous mind did gain 
We yield on parley, but are ſtorm'd in vainz _ 
Conſtraint, in all things, makes the pleaſure leſs ; 
Sweet is the love which comes with qvillingneſs. 
| Dryden. 
WI“LLow. 3. / [pelie, Sax. /alix, Latin; 
ilou, Welſh.] A tree worn by forlorn 
overs. „ 
It hath amentaceous flowers, conſiſting of ſeveral 


ſtamina, which are collected into a ſpike, but are] 


barren, The embryos are produced upon different 
trees from the male flowers, and afterwards be- 
come a fruit or huſk, ſhaped like a cone, opening 
in two parts, and containing downy ſeeds. Miller. 
I offered him my company to a *villoww tree, to 
make him a gariand, as being forſaken; to bind 
him up a rod, as being worthy to be whipt. Shak. 
In ſuch a night | 
Stood Dido with a villow in her hand 
Upon the wild ſea banks. Shakeſpeare. 
Tell him, in hope he Il prove a widower ſhortly, 
I wear the wille garland for his ſake. Shakeſp. 
When heaven's burning eye the fields invades, - 
To marſhes he reſorts obſcur'd with reeds, 
And hoary willows which the moiſture feeds. 
| | Sandys. 
Afflicted Iſrael ſhall fit weeping down, | 
Their harps upon the neighb'ring evi/lowws hung, 


No joyous hymn encouraging their tongue. Prior, | 


W1"LLOWISH. adj. [from willow, ] Re- 


ſembling the colour of willow. | 
Make his -body with greeniſh coloured crewel, 
or wullowiſh colour. Walton. 


WILLOWW FEED. 2. /. from willow and 
weed ; lyſimachia, Latin.) A plant. 
Wi'L.LowwoRT. 2. / A plant. Miller. 
WI “Lv. &44j. [from wile.) Cunning ; fly ; 
full of ſtratagem ; fraudulent; inſidious; 

ſubtle ; miſchievouſlly artful. _ 
They are ſo cautelous and evily headed, eſpecially 
being men of ſmall practice in law matters, that 


D. 


i 


tilities and ſhifts, Spenſer. 
| In the wily ſnake E 
Whatever ſlights, none would ſuſpicious mark, 
As from his wit and native Cubtifry 3 ; 
Proceeding. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Since this falſe, 4vily, doubling diſpofition of 
mind is ſo'intolerably miſchievous to ſociety, God 
is ſometimes pleaſed, in mere Compaſſion to men, 
to give them warning of it, by ſetting ſome odd 
mark upon fuch Cains. , South. 
My wily nurſe by long experience found, 
And firſt diſcover'd to my ſoul its wound; 2 
"Tis love, ſaid ſne. Dryden 


aue melen, to bore.] An inftrument with 
which holes are bored. ; 5 
At harveſt-homie, trembling to approach 
Type little barrel which he fears to broach, 
e ſſays the tie, often draws draws it back, 
And deals to thirſty ſervants but a ſmack. Dryd. 
As when a ſhipwright-ſtands his workmen o'er, 
Who ply the winble, ſome huge beam to bore x 
Urg'd on all hands'it nimbly ſpins about, 
The grain deep piercing till it ſcoeps it out. Pope. 
The trepan is like a Wwimble uſed by 2 ry 
7 | ; . 7 ; * 7 bar - 
WrwznLs. adj, Active; nimble; ſhift- 
ing to and fro. Such ſeems to be the 
meaning here. 9 
| He was ſo <vimble and fo wight, _ 
From hough to bough he leaped light, 
And oft the pumies latched : 
Therewith afraid I ran away 3 
But he, that earſt ſeem'd but to play, - 
, A ſhaft in earneſt ſnatched, © Spenſer 
W1 — 5 1. . [guimple, Fr.] A hood; 
a vell. It is printed in Spenſer, perhaps 
by miſtake, avimble. 
So fair and freſh, as faireſt flower in May, 
For ſhe had laid her mournful fole aſide, - 
And widow-like fad 2vimble thrown away. Spenſer > 
The Lord will take away the changeable ſuits 
of appaxe), and the witples, and the criſping pins. 
iab, 11. 22s 


, a 
Wi MPLE, 2. / ab £3 A plant. 


1 1 


hood or veiIl. 
The ſame did hide —_ 
Under a veil that wimbled was full low. Spenſer. 
Wi, whether initial or final, in the names 
of men, may either denote a maſculine 
temper, from pin, which ſignifies in 
Saxon, war, ftrength, &c. or elſe the 


— 


the people, from the Saxon pine, 2. e. 
dear, beloved. In the names of places 
it implies a battle fought there. Gin. 
To Win. v. a. pret. wan and won z part. 
pail. wor. [pinna, Sax. winnen, Dutch. ] 
1. To gain by conqueſt. * 
The town of Gaza, where the enemy lay en- 
camped, was not ſo ſtrong but it might be 200. 
5 | b NKuolles. 
He gave him a command in his navy, and un- 
der his good conduct wen many iſlands. Heylyn. 
His whole deſcent, who thus ſhall Canaan coin. 


| 1 Milton, 
Follow chearful to the trembling town; 
Preſs but an entrance, and preſume it wen. \D#yd. 
2. To gain the victory in a conteſt. 

Loyalty is ſtill the ſame, . GR 
Whether it win ot loſe the game: 
True as the dial to the ſun, e 

Hudibras. 


Altho' it be not ſhin'd upon. 
I five years at Tarentum wan 
The queſtorſhip, and then our love began. Denb. 
Thy wel-breath'd horſe. _. 
Impels the flying car, and wing the courſe. Dryd. 
3. To gain ſokiething withheld, or ſome- 
| thing valuable. 


r When 


| _ you would wonder whence they borrow ſuch ſyb- 


Na.. 
WII MBE. x. /; [wimpel, old Dutch, from 


- 
— — 
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To Wi MPLE, v. a. To draw down as a 


general love and eſteem he hath among 


— 
2 pay 
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WIN 
-When you ſee my ſon, tell him, that his ſword 
eas never 4vIn the honour that he loſes. Shakeſp» 


RNeſolv'd to win, he meditates the way 
By force to raviſh, or by fraud betray. Pope. 
kindneſs or 


4. To obtain 3 to allure to 
compliance. | 
Thy virtue wan me; with virtue preſerve me. 
Doft thou love me? Keep me then ſtill worthy to 


be. beloved. St ALY » 
Deviliſh Macbeth 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to win me. 


X Shakeſpeare. 
5. To gain by play. | 
He had given a diſagreeable vote in parliament, 


. — 6 


4 
* 
* * 1 1 - 


| _ This.la\ alluſion gau!'d the panther more 


for which reaſon not a man would ho much 


| correſpondence with him as to win his money. 


6. To gain by perſuaſion. 
They win great numbers to receive 
Wich joy the tidings brought from heav'n. Milton. 
7. To gain by courtſhip. | 
She 's beautiful, and therefore to be woo'd ; 


© She is a woman, therefore to be 2won., Sbaleſp. 
No tears, Celia, now ſhall ein | 
My reſolv'd heart to return; 
I have ſearch'd thy ſoul within, 
And find nought but pride and ſcorn, Carew. 


That fleod witneſs'd his inconſtant flame, 
| When thus he ſwore, and wor the yielding dame. 


b Gay. 
To Win. v. 2. 
* To gain the victory. 
| Nor is it aught but juſt, 
That he, who in debate of truth hath won, 
Shoud zuin in arms. Milton. 


2. To gain influence or favour, 
You expreſs yourſelf very defirous to win upon 


the judgment of your maſter, and not upon his 
affections only. Bacon. 


You have a ſoftneſs and beneficence winning on 
the hearts of others. Dryden. 


Thy words like muſick every breaſt controul, 


Steal thro” the air, and sin upon the ſoul. Popes | 


3. To gain ground. 
The rabble will in time z,win upon power. Shak. 
4. To be conqueror or gainer at play. 
Charles, 1 will play no more to-night : 
My mind 's not on 't, you are too hard for me. 
Sir, I did never ⁊oin of you before. 
— But little, Charles; 
Nor ſhall not, when my fancy 's on my play. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
To WINCE. v. 2. [gwingo, Welſh.] To 
kick, as impatient of a rider, or of pain. 
I will fit as quiet as a lamb, 
I wilt not ſtir, nor vince, nor ſpeak a word. Shak. 
Room, room, for my horſe will avince, 
If he came within ſo many yards of a prince, 
Ben Jonſon. 
The angry beaſt did ſtraight reſent 
The wrong done to his fundament, 
Began to kick, and fling, and <wince, 
As if h' had been beſide his ſenſe, Hudibras. 


WY'NCER. 2. / [ from <wince.] A kicking 
beaſt, 
Wixcn. 2. /. [ guincher, French, to twiſt.] 

A windlace ; ſomething held in the hand 
by which a wheel or cylinder is turned. 
Put a winch with the wheel. Mortimer. 
To Wincu. v. a. [The ſame with wince ; 
or perhaps from guincher, French, to 
tui; winch ſignifying ſometimes to 
writhe or contort the body.] To kick 
with impatience ; to ſhrink from any 

uneaſineſs. 

We who have free ſouls 

It touches not, let the gall'd jade evinch; 

Our withers are unwrung. Shakgſpeare's Hamlet. 
Have theſe bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled! 

Nor did I ever <winch or grudge it. Hudibras. 


Addiſon. 


+ 


1 


[ 


Yet ſeem'd the not to winch, though ſhrewdly 
| . n'd. Dryden, 
_ Their, conſciences are galled ; and this makes 

them winch and fling, as if they had ſame mettle. 
n Tillotſon, 


Wrecorips, nf. Fees 
in the ftubble-fields, 


There is a ſmall red flower 


which country people call the wincopipe; which if 


it opens in the morning, you may be ſure a fair 
day will follow. Bacon. 
WIN p. 3. / 


gwynt, W | | 
1. Wind is when any tract of air moves 


an impetus that is ſenſible to us: where- 
fore it was not ill called by the ancients 


air ; a flux, effuſion, or-ſtream of air. 
Muſchenbroek. 


rock, the oak, not to be wind ſhaken. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Love's heralds ſhould be thoughts 
Which ten times faſter glide than the ſun beams, 
Driving back ſhadows over low'ring hills. 
Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love; 
And therefore hath the wwind-ſwift Cupid wings. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Falmouth lieth farther out in the trade way, and 
ſo offereth a ſooner opportunity to wind- driven 
ſhips than Plymouth. Carew, 
Wind is nothing but a violent motion of the air, 
produced by its rarefaction more in one place than 
another, by the ſun-beams, the attractions of the 
moon, and the combinations of the earth's mo- 
tions. Cbeyne. 


2. Direction of the blaſt from a particular 


point; as eaſtward, weſtward. 
I'll give thee a ind, 

I myſelf have all the other, 

And the very points they blow; 

All the quarters that they know _ 

I' th' ſhipman's card, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

In the year 1300, one Flavio of Malphi, in the 
realm of Naples, found out the compaſs, or pixis 
nautica, conſiſting of eight ⁊vinds only, the four 
principal, and four collateral z and not long after, 
the people of Bruges and Antwerp perfected that 
excellent invention, adding twenty-four other ſub- 
ordinate evinds or points. 


3. Breath; power or act of reſpiration, 
If my wind were but long enough to ſay my 
prayers, I would repent. Shakeſpeare. 
His vind he never took whilſt the cup was at 
his mouth, but juſtly obſerved the rule of drinking 
with one breath. | | Hake. 
The perfume of the flowers, and their virtues 
to cure ſhortneſs of wind in purſy old men, ſeems 
to agree moſt with the orange. Temple. 
It ſtopp'd at once the paſſage of his wind, 
And the free ſoul to flitting air reſign' d. Dryden. 


4. Air cauſed by any action. 
| On each fide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With divers colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 
Shakeſpeare. 
In an organ, from one blaſt of v,, 
To many a row of pipes the ſound-board breathes, 
Milton. 


5. Breath modulated by an inſtrument. 
Where the air is pent, there breath or other 
blowing, which carries but a gentle percuſſion, 
ſuffices to create ſound ; as in pipes and wind in- 
ſtruments. | Bacon. 
Their inſtruments were various in their kind; 
Some for the bow, and ſome for breathing wind. 
6. Air impregnated with ſcent. 
A hare had long eſcap'd purſuing hounds, 
By often ſhifting into diſtant grounds, 


from the place it is in, to any other, with 
a ſwifter courſe of air; a flowing wave of 


The worthy fellow is our general. He 's the 


| 


* Saxon ; wind, Dutch; 
elſh.] 


| 


Heylyn. | 


UN 


Till finding all his artifices 
To ſave his life, he leap'd — maln. 
But therey alas! he could no ſafety fine 
A Flas of dog-filh had bim in the wind. Sui 
7. Flatulence; windineſs. > 
Om 4 3 8 
11Gom 8 Ys as nouriſhment to wind, il 
fy Any.thing inſignificant or light as -- 7 
Think not with wind of airy threats to awe. 
Milton, 


9. 779 2 95 ND, To decay. 
man that had a a ni 

in his houſe, found —— 8 
to proſper him in the world, the more he went 
down the wind till, L'Eftrang: 
10. To take or have the WI xD. To gain 
or have the upper hand. 
Let a king in council beware how he opens his 

own inclinations too much; for elſe counſellors 


will but rake the wind of him, inſte ivi 
free counſel, e Ir | mg 


To Wind. v. a. preter. wound, in Pope 
winded ; part wound, [pindan, Saxon ; 
winder, Dutch; from the noun. 

1. To blow ; to ſound by inflation. 

The ſquire gan nigher to approach, 
And wind his horn under the caſtle wall, 
That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would. fall. 


Spenſer, 


Every Triton's horn is winding, 
Welcome to the wat'ry plain. . Dryden, 
Ye F war ſwains ] while youth ferments your 
UF i 
Mind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waying net. 
2. To turn round; to twiſt. 

Nero could touch and time the harp well; but 
in government ſometimes he uſed to wind the pins 
too high, and ſometimes let them down too low. 

: Bacon. 

The figure of a ſturdy woman, done by Michael 
Angelo, waſhing and winding of linen loaths; in 
which act ſhe wrings out the water that made the 
f ountain. | Wett Ons 

Wind the wood-bine round this arbour, Milter. 

3. To regulate in motion ; to turn to this 
or that direction. | 

He vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and 4vind a fiery Pegaſus, 
And witch the world with noble horſemanſhip. 
Ace 4 Shakeſpeare. 
In a commonwealth or realm, 

The government is call'd the helm; 

With which, like veſſels under ſail, 

They re turn'd and winded by the tail. Hudil. 

4. To noſe; to follow by ſcent. 
5. To turn by ſhifts or expedients. 


Whence turning of religion 's made 
The means to turn and wvind a trade. Hudibras, 
Mr. Whiſton did not care to give more than 
ſhort, generat hints of this famous challenge, and 
the iſſue of it; but he endeavours to evind and turn 
himſelf every way to evade its force, Materland. 
6. To introduce by inſinuation. 
You have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon's offices, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Edmund, ſeek him out, wind me into him, 
frame the buſineſs after your own wiſdom. 
f | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Little arts and dexterities chey have to wind in 
ſuch things into diſcourſe. Govern, of the Tongues 
7. To change. NP 
Were our legiſlature veſted in the prince, he 
might ind and turn our — <3 at his plea- 
r government to his fancy. 
ſure, and ſhape our g ; 2 16. 
8. To entwiſt; to enfold; to encircle. 
Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 
You know me well, and herein ſpend but time 


To wind about my love with circumitance. Shak. 


— 


"" "WIN - 
All wound with adders, who with cloven ton 
Do hiſs. me into madneſs, n 
9. To Wind out. To extricate. 


e. 


When he found himſelf dangerouſly embarked, | 
be bethought bimſelf of all poſſible ways to diſen- 


tangle himſelf, and to wind himſelf ont of the la- 
byrinth he was in. "INE OT Clarendon, 
10. To Wind . To bring to a ſmall 
compals, as a bottom of thread, 
Without ſolemnly winding up one argument, and 
intimating that he began another, he lets his 
thoughts, which were fully poſſeſſed of the mat- 
ter, run in one continued ſtrain. Locke. 
11. To Win p 3 of a watch. ] To 
convolve the ſpring. 
I frown the while, and perchance evind up my 
_ watch, or play with ſome rich jewel. Shakeſpeare. 
12. To put into a ſtate of renovated or 
continued motion. | 


Fate ſeem'd to wind him up for fourſcore years, | 


Yet freſhly ran he on ten winters more 
Till, like a clock worn out with calling time, 
The wheels of weary life at laſt ood ſtill. Dryden. 


Will not the author of the univerſe, having made | 


an automaton which can wind up itſelf, ſee whe- 

ther it hath ſtood ſtill or gone true? Grew. 
Is there a tongue, like Delia's o'er her cup, 

That runs for ages without winding up? Young. 


13. To Wind wp. To raiſe by degrees. 
Theſe he did ſo ind up to his purpoſe, that they 
withdrew from the court. Hayward. 
When they could not coolly convince him, they 
railed, and called him an heretick : thus they evound 
up his temper to a pitch, and treacherouſly made 
uſe of that infirmity. Atterbury. 


14. To Wind 4p. To ftraiten a ſtring by 


turning that on which it is rolled; to 


put in tune. 
Hylas ! why fit we mute, 
Now that each bird ſaluteth the ſpring ? 

Wind up the ſlacken'd ftrings of thy lute, 
Never canſt thou want matter to ſing. Waller. 
Your lute may ind its ſtrings but little higher, 

To tune their notes to that immortal quire. Prior. 
15. To WIND p. To put in order for 


regular action: from a watch. 
O you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach of his abuſed nature; . 
Th untun'd and jarring ſenſes O wind up 
Of this child changed father. 
Ihe weyrd ſiſters, hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, _ 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine: 
Peace! the charm's wwound up. Shak. Macbeth. 
To WIND. wv. . | 


1. To turn; to change. 
So ſwift your judgments turn and wind, 

You caſt our fleeteſt wits a mile behind, Dryden. 
2. To turn; to be convolved. 

Some plants can ſupport themſelves; and ſome 
others creep along the ground, or 2vind about other 
trees, and cannot ſupport themſelves. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Stairs of a ſolid newel ſpread only upon one ſmall 
newel, as the ſeveral folds of fans ſpread about their 
centre; but theſe, becauſe they ſometimes 2wind, 
and ſometimes fly off from chat winding, take more 
room up in the ſtaircaſe, - Mcxon. 
3. Jo move round, 

If aught obſtruct thy courſe, yet ſtand not till, 
But 2vind about till thou haſt topp'd the hill. 

Denham: 
4. To proceed in flexures. 

It ſhall not wwind with ſuch a deep indent, 

As rob me of ſo rich a bottom here. Shakeſpeare. 
Ever more did ewinde - | 
About his boſome a moſt crafty minde, Chapman. 

"20 He winds with eaſe 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way, 
Amongſt innumerable ſtars. Milt, Paradiſe Laſt. 


A * 


| WrxDpEGG, 2. / An egg not impreg- 


Shakeſpeare. 


It was a rock winding with one aſcent. Milton. 
The filver Thames, her own domeſtick flood, 
Shall bear her veſſels, like a ſweeping train; 

And often wind, as of his miſtreſs proud, 
Wich longing eyes to meet her face again. -Dryd. 
You that can ſearch thoſe many-corner'd minds, | 

Where woman's crooked fancy turns and winds. 

, a | Dryden, 
Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng, 
And, as the paſſes open, wind along. Gay. 
' 5. Wound is commonly the preterite. Pope 
has uſed winded. . 


Swift aſcending from the azure wave, | 

He took the path that winded to the. cave. fo 

6, To be extricated; to be diſentangled : 

with ont. 

Long lab'ring underneath, ere they could wind 

Out of ſuch priſon. : Milton. 

Wi'nDBOUND. adj. | wind and bound. | 

Confined by contrary winds. | 

Yet not for this the wvindbound navy weigh'd; _ 

Slack were their ſails, and Neptune diſobey d. 

bl | Dryden. 

; When I beſtir myſelf, it is high ſea in his houſe 

and when I fit ſtill, his affairs forſooth are wind- 

bound. Addiſon's Spectator. 

Is it reaſonable that our Engliſh fleet, which uſed 

to be the terror of the ocean, ſhould be wwindbound ? 

| Spectator. 


nated; an egg that does not contain the 
principles of life. 
Sound eggs fink, and ſuch as are addled ſwim; 
as do alſo thoſe termed hypenemia, or 2vindeggs. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Wri'npes. 2. . [from wind.] 


thing 1s turned round, 

The winder ſhows his workmanſhip ſo rare 
As doth the fleece excel, and mocks her looſer clew 
As neatly bottom'd up as nature forth it drew. 

| Drayton. 

To keep troubleſome ſervants out of the kit- 
chen, leave the winder ſticking on the jack, to fall 
on their heads. Swift. 

2. A plant that twiſts itſelf round others. 

Plants that put forth their ſap haftily, have their 
bodies not proportionable to their length; and 
therefore they are winders and creepers, as ivy and 
bryony. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

WrYNDFALL. »./. [wind and fall.] 
1. Fruit blown down from the tree. 

Gather now, if ripe, your winter fruits, as ap- 
ples, to prevent their falling by the great winds ; 
alſo gather your <vindfalls. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

2. An unexpected legacy. 


Wi'xDFLOWER. 2. /. The anemone.. A 
flower. 


WrYnDGALL. 2. J. [wind and gall.] 
Windgalls are ſoft, yielding, flatulent tumours or 
bladders, full of corrupt jelly, which grow upon 
each fide of the fetlock joints, and are ſo painful in 
hot weather and hard ways, that*they make a 
horſe to halt. They are cauſed by violent ſtraining, 
or by a horſe's ſtanding on a ſloping floor, or from 
extreme labour and heat, or by blows, | 
| Farrier's Dictionary. 
His horſe infected with the faſhions, full of | 
windgalls, and ſped with ſpavins. 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
Wr'npGuN. 2. /, [wind and gun.] Gun 
which diſcharges the bullet by means of 
wind compreſied. 
The <vindgun is charggd by the forcible com- 
preſſion of air, being infected through a ſyringe z 


ing, by the help of little falls or ſhuts within, to 
ſtop and keep cloſe the vents by which it was ad- | 
mitted, Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Forc'd from windguns, lead itſelf can fly, 
Aud poad'rous ſlugs cut ſwiftly through the ſky. 


n 


3: Temour ; puffineſs. 


1. An inſtrument or perſon by which any 


the ſtrife and diſtention of the impriſoned air ſerv. |« 


Pope. | 


WIN 
Wi'nninnss, . / {from windy.] * 
1. Fulneſs of wind; flatulence. 


 Adwindineſs and puffing up of your ſtomach after 


dinner, and in the morning. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Orifices are prepared for the lerring forth of the 
rarified ſpirits in ructus, or windineſs, the common 

effects of all fermented liquors. 
| Fleyer on the Humours. 


2. Tendency to generate wind. 


Sena loſeth ſomewhat of its wwindineſs by decoct- 
ing; and, generally, ſubtile or windy ſpirits are 
taken off by incenſion or evaporation, 
| | Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


From this his modeſt and humble charity, vir- 
tues which rarely cohabit with the ſwelling indi- 
neſs of much knowledge, iffued this. 

Brerewned on Languages. 
Wi'Nv DING. 2. /. {from wind.] Flexure; 
meander. | 

It was the pleaſanteſt voyage in the world to fol- 
low the <vindings of this river Inn, through ſuch a 
variety of pleating ſcenes as the courſe of it natu- 
rally led us. Addiſon on Italy. 

1 he ways of heaven are dark and intricate 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, | 
Nor ſees with how much art the <vizdirgs run, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. if. Cato. 

W1i'xnDINGSHEET. 2. /. [wind\and Lee, 
A ſheet in which the dead are enwrapped. 

Theſe arms of mine ſhall be thy windingſbeet; 

My heart, ſweet boy, ſhall be thy ſepulchre, 
For from my heart thine image ne'er ſhall go. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

The great wwindingſbeets, that bury all things in 
oblivion, are deluges and earthquakes, Bacon. 

The chaſte Penelope having, as ſhe thought, loſt 
Ulyſſes at ſea, employed her time in preparing a 
winding ſheet for Laertes, the father of her huſband. 

Spectator. 

Wi'nDLass. 1. /.-[wind and lace.] 

1. A handle by which a rope or lace 1s 
wrapped together round a cylinder. 


2. A handle by which any thing is turned. 
Thus do we of wiſdom and of reach, 
With evind/zſſ+s, and with aſſays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out. Shak. Hamlet. 
WI'NDLE, 2. /. [from To wind.] A ſpin- 
dle. Ai 


WII NDPMuILL. 2. /. [wind and mill.] A 
mill turned by the wind. | 
We, like Don Quixote, do advance 
Againſt a windmill our vain lance. 
 __ Such a ſailing chariot might be more conveni- 
ently framed with moveable fails, whoſe force may 
be impreſſed from their motion, equivalent to thoſe 
in a <vindmill, | Wilkins, 
Windmills grind twice the «nantity in an hour 
that watermills do, Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
His fancy has made a giant of a uindmill, and 
he 's now engaging it. F. Atterbury. 
WiN pow. =. . [vindue, Daniſh. Skin- 
ner thinks it originally wwind-door.] 


1. An aperture in a building by which air 


and light are intromitted, _ 
Being one day at my window all alone, 
Many ſtrange things happened me to ſee. Spenſer. 
A fair view her window yields, 
The town, the river, and the fields, Waller. 
He through a little window caſt his fight, 
Though thick of bars that gave a ſcanty light; 
But ev'n that glimmering ſerv'd him to deſcry 
Th' inevitable charms of Emily. 
When you leave the qvindows open for air, leave 
books on the windew-ſcat, that they may get air 
£00.  O©OWIjke. 
2. 'The frame of glaſs or any other mate- 
rials that cover the aperture. 
To thee I do-commend my watchful foul 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping or waking, oh defend me ftiil | + 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
\TFS | la 


nfworth, 


Wall:y. 


Dryden, 7 
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Win 


Ta dg fü lights ler Into my darkened thargbif ch Wfobt 


through a ſmall round hole in my windoww-thutter, 
at about ten or twelve feet from the gvindozo, 1 
placed a lens. _ * Newton's Optirhs. 
3. Lines croſſing each other. 

I be favourite, that / juſt begins to prattle, 
Is very humourſome, and makes great clutter; 
Pi ke has winded} on his bread and butter. King. 
4 An aperture reſembling a window. 
6 Win bow. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To furniſh with windows. | 


Between theſe half columns above, the whole | 


room was windowed round - Wotton's Architecture. 
With pert flat eyes ſhe <vindow'd well its head; 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. 


N | Pope's Dunciad. 
2. To place at a window. 
_  Wouldft thou be winden d in great Rome, and 
ſee | | 


Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face ſubdued 
To penetrative ſhame ? Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
3. To break into openings. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed fides, 
Your loop'd and windoro d raggedneſs, defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? Shakeſp. King Lear. 


WIND Ir E. n. J. [wind and pipe.] The 
paſſage for the breath; the a/pera arteria. 


Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his ae ſuffocate. 
| h 


The wezzon, rough artery, or windpipe, is a part 
infervient to voice and reſpiration ; thereby the air 
deſcendeth unto the lungs, and is communicated 
unto the heart, | Breton. 

The quacks of government, who ſat 1 

At th' unregarded helm of ſtate, 

Confider'd timely how t' withdraw, "ET? 

And ſave their windpipet from the law. Hudib. 

Becauſe continual reſpiration is neceſſary for the 
ſupport of our lives, the toindpipe is made with an- 
nulary cartilages. Ray. 

T be ⁊oindpipe divides itſelf into a great number of 
branches, called bronchia : theſe end in ſmall air- 
bladders, capable to be inflated by the admiſſion of 

air, and to ſubſide at the expulſion of it. 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


WrxDwaRD. adv. 


wards the wind. 
Wi'npy, adj. [from wind.] 
1. Conſiſting of wind. 
N See what ſhowers ariſe, 

Blown with the zig tempeſt of my ſoul 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Subtile or windy ſpirits are taken off by incen- 

fion or evaporation. Bacon. 


2, Next the wind. 


Lady, you have a merry heart, 
.—— Yes, my lord, I thank it, poor fool! 
It keeps on the windy fide of care. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Empty ; auy. 
Why ſhould calamity be full of words ? 
Windy actornies to their client woes, 
Poor breathing orators of miſeries. Shak. Rich. III. 
What «vindy joy this day had I conceiv'd, 
Hopeful of his deliv'ry, which now proves 
Abortive, as the firſt-born bloom of ſpring 


Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's froſt! Milt. 


Look, here s that windy applauſe, that poor 
tranſitory pleaſure, for which I i me” 
South. 
Of ev'ry nation each iNNuſtfious. ame | 
Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame, 
Exchanging ſolid quiet to obtain | 
The windy ſatisfaction of the brain. Dryd. Fav. 


4. Tempeſtuous; moleſted with wind. 
On this windy ſea of land the fiend 
Walk'd up and down. Milton. 
Ik is not bare agiration, but the ſediment at the 
bottom, that troubles and defiles che water; and 


akeſpeare”s Henry . | 


[from awind.] To- 


1 
þ 


* 


WIN 


maler but only rait duſt. 


1 


2 windy colic, Water ls the belt remed 
' after a furfeit of fruit, E = . 
WINE. z. / [pin, Saxon; bin, Dutch. ] 
1. mented juice of the grape. 
| The swine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Sbalep. Macbeth 


Do not fall in love with me; | 
For I am falſer than vows made in wine. Shakeſp. 
The increaſe of the vineyards for the wine cel- 


4 C Chronicles, 
Be not amongſt evine-bibbers, amongſt riotous 

- eaters. # F P reverbs. 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the 
vine fat. | Jaiab. 


They took old ſacks upon their aſſes, and twine- 
battles old and rent, and bound up. Foſs ix. 4. 
Where the wine- preſs is hard wrought, it yields 
a barſh vine that taſtes of the grape-ſtone. Bacon. 
His troops on my ſtrong youth like torrents ruſht ; 
As in a wine-preſs Judah's daughter cruſht. Sandys. 
With large vine-offerings pour'd, and ſacred 
; feaſt, ; 8 Milton. 
Shall I, to pleaſe another wine-ſprung mind, 
Loſe all mine own ? God hath giv'n me a meaſure 
Short of his canne and body: muſt I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleaſure ? 
_ Herbert. 
The firſtlings of the flock are doom'd to die; 


Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl ſupply. Pope. | 


If the hogſhead falls ſhort, the evine-cooper had 
not filled it in proper time. 

h Swift's Directions to the Butler. 
2. Preparations of vegetables by fermen- 
tation, called by the general name of 
wines, have quite different qualities from 
the plant ; for no fruit, taken crude, 

has the intoxicating quality of wire. 


Arbuthnot. 
WING. . /. [xehping, Saxon; winge, 
Daniſh. | 


1. The limb of a bird by which it flies. 
As Venus” bird, the white ſwift lovely dove, 
Doth on her wings her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur. Sidney. 
Ignorance is the curſe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 
Shakeſpeare. 
An eagle ftirreth up her neſt, ſpreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them, and beareth them on her 
zoings. Deut. xxxil. 
5 A ſpleenleſs wind ſo ſtretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel. 


| The prince of augurs, Helitherſes, roſe ; 
Preſcient he view'd th' aerial tracts, and drew 
A ſure preſage from ev'ry wing that flew. 


| Pope's Odyſſey. 

2. A fan to winnow. 
Wing, cartnave, and buſhel, peck, ready at hand. 
Tuſſer. 


3. Flight; paſſage by the wing. 


Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to th' rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 


While night's black agents to their prey do rouze. þ 


Thy affections hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy anceſtors. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
I have purſued her as love hath purſued me, on 

the <ving of all occaſions. | 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
While paſſion is upon the wing, and the man 
fully engaged in the proſecution of ſome unlawful 


gbjeft, no remedy or controul is to be expected 


from his reaſon. South, 
You are too young your power to underſtand 

Lovers take 2ving upon the leaſt command. Dryd. 
And ftraight, with inborn vigour, on the wing, 

Like mounting larks, to the new morning fing. 
| | : Dryden. 


Chapman. | 


* 


Shakeſpeare. 


win 


Then iſ lo 09 thi wing; then mot. the Gnks 
„ ., Smith's Phadra wed Hippati: 
4. The motive or ihcitement of fl 7 
| Fearful commenti 4 
| Ts leaden ſervitor to dull delay; * 
KL Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd begy: 1 
| * Then flery expedition be my wing, wy 
Jove's Mercury, and Tone" for a king. 4 
IF AM keſpeare”'s Richard III 
5. The — bodies of an army. * 
The footmen were Germans, to whom 
Joined as wings certain companies of — 
Jy Rnolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
The left wing put to flight, | 
The chiefs o'erborn, he-ruſhes on the right. Dryd, 
6. Any ſide-piece, | 
The plough proper for Riff clays Is long, | 
and broad, with a deep head and a 3 — | 
board, the coulter long and very little bending, with 
a very large wing. FE ortimer 
To Wing, v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To furniſh with wings; to enable to fly. 
a The ſpeed of gods | 
Time counts not, with ſwifteſt minutes 
wing'd. 


Who knows but he, whoſe hand the lightning 
forms, | 
the ſtorms, 


Who heaves old ocean, and who wings 
Pours fierce ambition in a Cæſar's mind, 
Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind > 
Pope, 


| 


2. To ſupply with ſide bodies. 
We ourſelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 
| Shall be well <vinged with our chiefeſt horſe, 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
To Wins. v. n. 


1. To tranſport by flight. 
I, an old turtle, 
Will wing me to ſome wither'd bough, and there 
My mate, that's never to be found again, 
Lament till I am loſt. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
2. To exert the power of flying. 
Warm'd with more particles of heav'nly flame, 
He wing d his upward flight, and ſoar'd to fame 
The reſt remain'd below, a crowd without a name. 


Dryden. 
Struck with the horrour of the ſight, 
She turns her head, and wings her flight. Prior, 
From the Meotis to the northern ſea, 


The goddeſs wings her deſp'rate way. Prior. 
Wix OE D. adj. | from bing. ] 
1. Furniſhed with wings; flying. 

And ſhall grace not find means, that finds her 


h way 15 8 
The ſpeedieſt of thy winged meſſengers, 
To viſit all thy creatures? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
We can fear no force | 
But <vinged troops, or Pegaſean horſe, Waller. 
The winged lion 's not ſo fierce in fight, | 
As Lib'ri's hand preſents. him to our fight. Waller. 
The cockney is ſurpriſed at many actions of the 
| quadruped and wwinged animals in the fields. Vatts. 
2. Swift; rapid. | 5 
No we bear the king a 
Tow'rd Calais: grant him there, and there being 
ſeen, . 

' Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the ſea, ' Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Hie, good Sir Michael, bear this ſealed brief 

With <vinged haſte to the lord marſhal. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


WinGEDPEA”. 1. , [ochrus, Latin.] . A 
| plant. Miller. 
W1'NGSHELL. . ,. [ wing and ſpell. L 
The ſhell that covers the wing of inſects. 


The long-ſhelled goat-chaffer is above an inch 
long, and the wingſbells of themſelves an inch, and 


low the belly on both ſides. Grews 


Wi'xncy. adj, [ from wing.) Having 
wings 3 reſembling wings. They 


Py 


To WINK. VU. *. 


win 


They out, and ſwiftly beer 

Oo rough clouds and yielding air; 
With wiagy ſpeed outſtrip the eaſtern wind, 

| And leave che byeezes of the morn behind. Addi/. 

[pineran, Saxon 3 wWinc- 


ben, Dutch.] 4) + "TH : | 
1. To ſhut the eyes. f | 
Let 's ſee thine eyes wink now, how open them: 
In my opinion yet thou ſee ſt not well. ; 
' + |. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
They re fairies; he that ſpealcs to them ſhall die: 
1'1| «wink and couch; no man their ſports muſt eye. 


#4 | . » Shakeſpeare. 
lis falſe cunning 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintanee, 
nd grew a twenty years removed thing, 
/hile one would «pink. Shakeſp, Twelfth Night 
He, with great imagination, 
Proper to madmen, led his pow'rs to death, 
And, winking, leap'd into deſtruction. | 
| Shake/peart's Henry IV 
In deſpite of all this, he runs fooliſhly into 
his fin and ruin, merely becauſe he winks hard, 
and ruſhes violently like a horſe into the _ 
5 aylor. 
The Scripture repreſents wicked men as without 
underſtanding : not that they are deſtitute of the 
natural faculty ; they are not blind, but they <vink. 
, Tillotſon. 
If any about them ſhould make them think 
there is any difference between being in the dark 
and Tvinking, get it out of their minds. Locke. 


the eyelids. 
You ſaw my maſter win and laugh upon you. 
i Shakeſpeare. 
Send him a ſpoon when he wants a knife: <vink 
at the footman to leave him without a plate. Swift. 
3. To cloſe, and exclude the light.  : 
While Hermes pip'd and ſung, and told his tale, 
The keeper's winking eyes began to fail, 
And drowſy flumber on the lids to creep, | 
Till all the watchman was at length aſleep. Dryd. 
When you ſhoot, and ſhut one eye, 
You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t' other friendly aid, 
Or wink, as coward and afraid. 


tolerate. 

They be better content with one that will voi 
at their faults, than with him that will reprove 
them. 

I, for winking at your diſcords too, 
Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. as 

Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Let not night ſee my black and deep defires ; 
The eye wvink at the hand Shakeſp.. Macbeth. 

The king gave him great gifts, and wizked at 
the great ſpoil of Boſworth-field, which came al- 
moſt wholly to this man's hands. 

| Bacon's Henry VII. 

Let us not write at a looſe rambling rate, 

In hope the world will wink at all our faults, 


© Roſcommon, 
Obſtinacy cannot be ewvinked at, but muſt be ſub- 
dued, Locke. 


Cato is ſtern, and awful as a god: 
He knows not how to wwink at human frailty, 
Or pardon weakneſs that he never felt. 


5. To be dim. 2 
The ſullen tyrant ſlept not all the night, 
But lonely walking by a winking light, 
Sobb'd, wept, and groan'd, and beat his wither'd 
breaſt, | Dryden. 
Wink. . . [from the verb.] 
1. Act of cloſing the eye. 
You doing thus, 
To the perpetual coin for ay might put 
This dae moral. 
At every ink of an eye ſome new grace wi 
bern. | Shakeſpeare. 
Si ice 1 receiv'd command to do this buſineſs, 
I bare not ſlept one winks Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


| 


| 


2. To hint, or direct, by the motion of 


IN 
The beams io reverend and ſtrongy 
Doſt thou not think | 
I could eclipſe and cloud them with a tuint, 
But that I would not loſe het fightſo long? Donne. 
It raged ſo all night, that 1 could not fleep a 


Wind. bs  . Temple. 
Not write ! but then 1 think; 
And for my ſoul I cannot ſleep a wink. Pope. 
2. A hint given by motion of the eye. 
Her wink each bold attempt forbids. Sidney. 


— 
* 


And tips you the freeman a wint; 
Let me have but your vote to ſerve for the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink. Swift. 
Wr'nxER. 3. /. [from wink.) One who 
winks. | » 
A ſet of nodders, epinhers, and whifperers, whoſe 
buſineſs is to ſtrangle all others offspring of wit in 
their birth. Pope. 
WIN EINOLV. adv. [from winking.] With 
the eye almoſt cloſed. 
If one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it wink- 
| ingly, as thoſe do that are purblind; but if any 
thing that is black, he looketh upon it with a broad 
and full eye. Peacham on Drawing. 


wins. 8 1 
A gameſter, having loſt all, borroweth of his 
next fellow-gameſter ſomewhat to maintain play 5 


| all from the WINNer Spenſer. 
Go together, 3 

| You precious winners all ; your exultation 

| Partake to every one. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

Beſhre the winners, for they play'd me falſe, 


b Prior. . 
4. To connive; to ſeem not to ſee; to 


Whitgifte. | 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Shakeſpeare's Tg | 


| Winrows the buxom air. 


S vow apy 


complain-z and rather than quarrel with his own 
ſkill, will do it at the dice. {8 Temple. 
Wr'nninG. participial adj, [from win.] 
Attractive; charming. 
Yet leſs fair, 
Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, | 
Than that ſmooth watery image. Milt. Par. Leſs. 
* On her, as queen, ' 
A pomp of winning graces waited ſtill ; 
And from about her ſhot darts of deſire 
Into all eyes, to wiſh her {till in fight. | 
| | Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


——— att 


Cato's foul 
Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks, 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 


WINNING. #. / [from win.] The ſum 
won. 80 


— 


pares a writer to a buttering gameſter, that ſtakes 
all his winnings upon every caſt ; ſo that if he loſes 
the laſt throw, he is ſure to be undone. - 
ES A: Addiſon's Freebolder. 
To WiN NOW. v. a. | pmbjuan, Saxon; 
evvanno, Lat.] | 
1. To ſeparate by means of the wind; 
to part the grain from the chaff, 
Were our royal faith martyrs in love, 
We ſhall be ewwinnew'd with ſo rough a wind, 
That even our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no ve 
1 bakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
In the ſun your golden grain diſplay, - 
And thraſh it out and wwinnow it by day. 
| | Dryden's Virgil. 
2, To fan; to beat as with wings. 
Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
3. To ſift; to examine. 
Winnow well this thought, and you ſhall find 
Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind. Dryd. 


4. To ſeparate ; to part. 

Bitter torture ſhall 
; Winnow the truth from falſehood, Sb. Cymbeline. 
. 2. J. 


| ; JF Wix Now. V. . To part corn from 


| 


The ftockjobber thus from Change · alley goes down, | 


WIINNERA. 2. J. [from wvin.] One who 


which he ſetting unto him again, ſhortly winneth } 


Whether the winner laughs or no, the loſer will | 


9 


Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. Addiſon. 


A fimile in one of Congreve's prologues com- | 


* 


9 


WIN 


chaff. | 
Winnow not with every wind, and go-/ not into 
every way. N 8 Ecclus. v. 9+ 


Win NOW. . /. [from winnow.] He 


who winnows. jo 
WINTER. 2. / [pinren, Saxon; in- 
ter, Daniſh, German, and Dutch.] The 
cold ſeaſon of the year. | 
Though he were already ſept into the winter 
of his age, he found himſelf warm in thoſe deſites, 
which were in his ſon far more excuſable. Sidney. 
After ſummer evermore ſucceeds | 
The batren winter with his nipping cold. | 
* " Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
A woman's ſtory at a winter's fire. Shak. Mach. 
He hath bought a pair of caſt lips of Dianat 4 
nun of winter's ſiſterhood kiſſes not more religi- 
ouſly ; the very ice of chaſtity is in them. 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
The two beneath the diſtant poles complain 
Of endleſs winter and perpetual rain. Dryden. 
Lieſt thou aſleep beneath thoſe hills of ſnow ? 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake, 
And winter from thy furry mantle ſhake. Dryd. 
Suppoſe our poet was your foe before, 
Vet now the bus'neſs of the field is o'er: 
"Tis time to let your civil wars alone, | 
| When troops are into wwinter-quarters gone. D 
He that makes no reflections on what he reads, 
only loads his mind with a thapſody of tales, fit in 
winter- nights for the entertainment of others. 
i | Loc e. 
Stern evinter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime, 
The fields are florid with unfading prime. Pope. 
F To define winter, I conſider firſt wherein it a- 
grees with ſummer, ſpring, autumn, and I find they 
are all ſeaſons of the year; therefare a ſeaſon of 
the year is a genus: then I obſerve wherein it 
differs from theſe, and that is in the ſhortneſwof 
the days; therefore this may be called its ſpecial 
; Nature, or difference: then, by joining theſe to- 
gether, I make a definition, Winter is that ſeaſon 
of the year wherein the days are ſhorteſt. \ 
| | Watts's Logick. 
To WINTER. v. . [from the noun.] To 
paſs the winter. | | 
The fowls ſhall ſummer upon them, and all 
| the beaſts of the earth ſhall evinter upon them. 
. Ja. xviii. 6. 
Becauſe the haven was not commodious. to <vin- 
ter in, the more part adviſed to depart. 
f / Acts, xxvii. 12. 


— — 


— 


in the winter. | 
The cattle generally ſold for ſlaughter within, 
or exportation abroad, had never been handled or 
| @wintered at hand-meat. Temple. 
N Voung lean cattle may by their growth pay for 
their wintering, and ſo be ready to fat next ſum- 
mer. 5 | Mortimer. 
WiN rER 1s often uſed in compoſition. 
| The king ſat in the wwinter-houſe, and there 
was a fire burning before him. Fer. xxxvi. 22. 
If in November and December they fallow, tis 
called a winter-fallowing. Mortimer. 
| Shred it very ſmall with thyme, ſweet marjo- 
ram, and a little evinter-ſavoury. Waltons Angler. 


W1i'NTERBEATEN. adj. [winter and beat, ] 
Haraſſed by ſevere weather. 


He compareth his careful caſe to the ſad ſeaſon 
of the year, to the froſty ground, to the frozen 
trees, and to his own evinterbeaten flock. Spenſer. 


WiNnTERCHERRY. 2. / [alkekenge.] A 
plant. The fruit is about the bigneſs 
of a cherry, and incloſed in the cup of 


of a bladder. 
WINTERCIT T RON. 2. /. A fort of pear. 
Wix TEIRCREEN, 2. /. [fyrola, Lat.] A 
| JC Miller. 
N | WI'NTERLY, 


ToWrwTes. v. 4. To feed or manage. 


the flower, which ſwells over it in form 
Miller. 


- 


- k d 
* - 
"3 [ 


Wis TERLY, 
Such as is ſuitable to winter ; of a win- 
try kind. 5 5 | 


Vik 't be fummer news, 
Smile to t before; if winterly, thou need'ſt 
But keep that count*nahce till, Shak. Cymbeline. 
WrnTxy. adj, [from winter.) Brumal; 
 hyemal ; ſuitable to winter. h 
He ſaw the Trojan fleet diſpers'd, diſtreſs'd, 
By ftormy winds and wintry heaven oppreſs'd. 
| Dryden. 


Wr'xy. adj. [from wine.] Having the 


taſte or qualities of wine. 

Set cucumbers among muſkmelons, and - ſee 
whether the melons will not be more winy, and 
better taſted, * * Bacon. 


Zo WIPE. v. a. [pipan, Saxon.) 
1. To cleanſe by rubbing with ſomething 


ſoft. 
| : Such a handkerchief, 
I'm ſure it was your wife's, did I to-day _, 
See Caſſio zope his beard with. Shakeſf. Othello. 
« She a gentle tear let fall | 
From either eye, and 2vip'd them with her hair. 


Milton. | 


Then with her veſt the wound ſhe wipes and 

© dries, * Denbam. 

2. To take away by terſion. . 

Calumniate ſtoutly; for though we wiße away 

with never ſo much care the dirt thrown at us, 
there will be left ſome ſulliage behind. 

2d £ Decay F Pity. 

3. To ſtrike off gently, 


Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 


That filverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks. Shakeſp. | 


Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wvip'd them 
ſoon. 
A young man, having ſuffered many tortures, 


eſcaped with life, and told his fellow Chriſtians, | 


that the pain of them had been rendered tolerable 
by the preſence of an angel, who ſtood by him and 
awip:d off the tears and ſweat. * Addiſon. 


4. To clear away. 
Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul — 
Wip'd the black ſcruples; reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Sb p. Macbeth. 


[ emwngo, ] To cheat; to defraud. 

The next bordering lords commonly encroach 
one upon another, as one is ſtronger, or lie ſtill in 
walt to wipe them out of their lands. ' 
Spenſer on Ireland. 


6. To Wire out. To efface. 

This blor, that they object againſt your houſe, 

Shall be zpip'd out in the next parliament. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VT. 

As thou lov'ſt me, Camillo, 2vipe not cut the 

reſt of thy ſervices by leaving me now. 
. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. | 

Take one in whom decrep!® old age has blotted 
out the memory of his paſt knowledge, and clearly 
<viped out One ideas his mind was formerly Rored 
with, and ſtopped up all the paſſages for new ones 
to enter; or, if there be ſome ef the iniets yer 
left open, the imprefiions made are ſcarce perceived, 


Locke. 
WI E. . / [from the verb.] 
1. Act of cleanſing. | 
2. A blow; a ſtroke; ajeer; a gybe; a 
ſarcaſm. : | 
To ſtateſmen would you give a wipe 
You print it in Italick type: 
When letters are in vulgar ſhapes, 
*Tis ten to one the wit eſcapes ; 
But when in capitals expreit, 


The dulleft reader ſmokes the jeſt. Sewift. 
3. [vanellus.] A bird. Ainforth. 
- Wrets, z. /;. [from ævipe.] An inſtru- 


ment or 


perſon by which any thing is 
wiped, 85 


4}. [ winter and Fike. ] | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


| 


WI 8 


The maids and their makes, © 
At dancing and wakes, | [ 
Had their napkins and poſies, | 
And the wipers for their noſes, 
WIRE. u. . Virer, Fr. 1 


Skinner. | etal drawn into flender 


threads. 8 

Tane was the damſel; and without remorſe 
The king condemn'd her, guiltleſs, to the fire: 

Her veil and mantle pluckt they off by force, 

And bound her tender arms in twiſted wire. 
x Fairfax. 

Thou ſhalt be whipt with worre, and ftew'd in 

brine, 
Smarting in ne — 4 | 
akeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
The ſoldier, * ew. i 
Whom ribs of horror all environ, 
That 's ſtrong with evire inſtead of veins, 

In whoſe embraces you 're in chains. | 

Bedumont and Fletcher, 

And the cherubick hoſt, in thouſand quires, 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. 

Aa f Milton. 

Soms roll a mighty ſtone, ſame laid along, 
And, bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of 

wheels are hung. 
To WrREDRAW. vv. a. 
1. To ſpin into wire. 
2. To draw out into length. 

A fluid moving through a flexible canal, when 
ſmall, by its friction will naturally lengthen and 
wiredraw the ſides of the canal, according to the 
direction of its axis. '  Arbuthnot. 

3. To draw by art or violence. 
I have been wrongfully accuſed, and my ſenſe 

Toiredratun into blaſphemy. Dq den. 

WIAEDRAWER. 2. / {wire and drdsu.] 
One who ſpins wire. oy | 

- Thoſe who have need of unmired filver, as 

' gilders and wiredrawen, muſt, beſides an equal 
weight of filver mixed with other metals, give an 
overplus to reward the refiner's ſkill, - - Locke. 
To W1s. v. a. pret. and part. paſt. wif. 
{ ien, German; wy/en, Dutch.) To 
think; to imagine. Obſolete. - 

Thus proud and fierce,” unto the hearts he ſept 
Of them poor ſouls; and cutting reaſon's reins, 
Made them his own before they had it 2vift. Sidney. 

When Mammon ſaw his purpoſe miſt, 

Him to entrap unwares, another way he wife. 


F 


[wire and draw. )} 


This book, adviſedly read, and diligently fol- 
lowed but one year at home, would do a young gen- 
tleman more good, I evi/s, than three years travel 
abroad. Aſcbam's Schogtmaſter, 

There be fools alive, I evis, 

Silver'd o'er, and ſo was this. 

Marry with a king, 
A batchelor, a handſome ſtripling too, 
1 <vis your grandam had a worſer match. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

When for more worlds the Macedonian cried, 
He «viſt not Thetys in her lap did hide 
Another yet, a world reſerv'd for you, 

To make more great than that he did ſubdue. 

Waller. 

W.i'spom. 2. / | pirdom, Saxon; av77/- 
dom, Daniſh. ] 

1. Sapience ; the power of judging right- 
ly ; the knowledge of divine and human 
things. 

That which moveth God to work is goodneſs, 
and that which orde eth his work is wiſdom, and 
that which perfecteth his work is power, Hooker. 
As from ſenſes reaſon's work doth ſpring, 
So many reaſons underſtanding gain, ; 
And many underſtandings knowledge bring, : 
And by much knowledge <viſdom we obtain. Davies. 
Wiſdom is that which makes men judge what 
are the beſt ends, and what the bet means to attain 
them, and gives a man advantage of counſel and 


| dir ection. Temple , 


— 


75 


draw round. 


| 


_ 


Dryden Aneid. | 


| 
| 
| 


—— 


: 
0 


and five were fooliſh. ©, 


„ 


enfer. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


N » 


% , ; : 
. W TT 0 


> Ay telenes is 0 that kijowles; Ee 
f | lawn * | l * a; en ehich e. 
i CON » * ? things, fo * , ax their 


B th . great ! 
NA ſtream, or in the waying ſhade, - 


court fair wiſdom, that celeſtial maid. 
2. Prudence z- ſkill in affairs ; jud 
" condu@ vi ee 


Young, 
Icioug 
Tie much he dares, 
And to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
_ __ 2 that doth guide his valour 
o act in ſatety. Sbate : - 
Wiſdim and fortune Wa err Mac " 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
Wrse. adj. [pif, Saxon; aii, Dutch and 
Daniſh]; inet 6 5 
1. Sapient; Judging rightly ; having much 
knowledge. 
Heay'n is for thee too high; be lowly wiſe, 
| tet a7 | | Mikes, 
An the writings of the ancient Goths — 
compoſed in verſe, Which were called runes, or 


viifes, and from thence the term of wiſe came. 


| Since the floods demand * 
For their deſcent a prone and ſinking land, 
Does not this due declivity declare | 
A «viſe director's providential care? Blackmore. 
The «oiſeft and beſt men, in all ages, have lives 
vp to the religion of their country, when they ſaw; 
nothing in it oppolite to morality.  Addiſen. 


. Judicious; prudent ; practically know. 
ing. 
* N. were ten v 


irging ; five of them were wiſ, 
| 2 | Matthew, 
I would have you vie unto that which is good, 
and fimple concerning evil. Rom. xvi. 19. 
The young and gay declining, Alma flies 
At nobler game, the mighty and the 2vjje : 
By nature more an eagle than a dove, 
She impiouſly prefers the world to love. 
3. Skilful ; dexterous. 
Speak unto all that are wwiſz-hearted, whom 1 
have filled with the ſpirit of wiſdom, that they may 
make Aaron's'garments. Exod. xxvili. 3. 


Yeung, 


Do we count him a wiſe man, who is viſe in 


any thing but his own proper profeſſion and em- 


| plvyment, and eviſe for every body but himſelf? 


: Tillotſon. 
They are wiſe to do evil, but to do good they 
' have no knowledge. Fer. iv. 22. 
4. Skilled in hidden arts: a ſenſe ſome- 
what ironical. ly; | 
There was an old fat woman even now with 
me. — Pray, was t not the toiſe woman of Brain- 
ford) = Sbabeſpeare. 
5. Grave; becoming a wiſe man. 
One eminent in vi/e deport ſpake much. Milt. 
It muſt be a wiſe Being that is the cauſe of thoſe 
<viſe effects. x iim. 
WISE. 2. J. [pire, Saxon; wy/e, Dutch; 
aweiſe, German; guiſe, Fr. guiſa, Ita- 
lian.] Manner; way of being or act- 
ing. This word, in the modern dialect, 


is often corrupted into a ix... 
This ſong ſhe fings in moſt commanding a 
Come, ſhepberd's boy, let now thy heart be bow'd 


To make itſelf to my leaſt look 3 ſlave. Sidrqy- 
Ere we farther paſs, I will deviſe 
A paſſport for vs both, in fitteſt Ic. Sperjers 


n this wiſe ye ſhall bleſs Iſrael. Nur. Vi. 23. 

The lovers ſtanding in this doleful wiſe, 
A warrior bold approached. : Fairfax. 
With foam upon thy lips, and ſparkling eyes,. 

4 Thou ſayit and doſt in ſuch outrageous e 

That mad Oreftes, if he ſaw the thow, 

Would ſwear thou wert the madder of the . 
"Tis in no coiſe ſtrange that ſuch a one ouid 
| i at things were blindly ſhuffled. M cadeu. 

nn , WISsEACARE. 


_wis 
cnn. . ½ [It was anciently writ. 


ws en and to wiſh | 
. £0 the : , | , $ Aalnſtance. | LET „ 
CV 
;. A wiſe or ſententious gan, Obſylete. 77 HA n 
A fool; a dune. ond his hope, Eve ſeparate he ſpies, Alton. | 
2 Why, ſays @ xviſeacry that ſat by Him, were 1 5 Wiſh is N of . dining. or 


as the king of France, I would ſcorn to take part 
with footmen. N Addi ones | 

Wi'SELY. adwy. [from wiſe.] Judici Y 5 

prudently, : | | | 

If thou covet death, as utmoſt end 

Of miſery, ſo thinking to evade 

The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God 


;ſcher arm'd his yengeful ire. 
Hath wiſe ; "Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


He ſits like-diſcontented Damocles, 
When by the ſportive tyrant iſely ſhown 
The dangerous pleaſure of a flatter'd throne. 
kh Dryden. 
Admitting their principles to be true, they act 


| aviſely : they keep their end, evil as it is, ſteadily 
in view. ö , Rogers. 
The doors, tender of their fame, | 


Wiſely on me lay all the blame: 
We muſt confeſs his caſe was nice, 

But he would never take advice. Suit. 
WrskENESS. 2. % [from wwiſe.] Wiſdom ; 
ſapience. Obſolete. | 

No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his 
pithineſs in uttering, his paſtoral rudeneſs, and his 
moral ewiſeneſs. ; . Spenſer. 

To WISH. v. 2. [pircian, Saxon. ] 
1. To have ſtrong deſire ; to long. 

'The ſun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he 
fainted, and wiſhed in himſelf to die. Jonab, iv. 8, 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To ſport would be as tedious as to work; 
But when they ſeldom come, they wiſb d- for come. 
- | Shakeſpeare. 
They have more than heart could <vi/Þþ, 
Pſalm Ixxiii. 7. 
Eve , * 


Wich lowlineſs majeſtick from her ſeat, 

And grace, that won who ſaw to wiſh her ſtay, 

Roſe, and went forth. | Milton. 
T here are ſhips prepar'd by my command, 

That thall convey you to the 2vi/b'd-for port. 

_ | Addiſon's Cato. 

That Noah or Janus underſtood navigation, 

may be very well ſupported by his image found 

upon the firſt Roman coins. One fide was ſtampt 

with a Janus bifrons, and the other with a roſtrum, 

or prow of a ſhip. This is as good an argument 

af an antiquary could wiſh for. Arbutbnot on Coins. 
And much he wiſb d, but durſt not aſk to part. 


| 4 Parnel. 

2, To be diſpoſed or inclined. 
Thoſe potentates, who do not wiſh well to his 
affairs, have ſhewn reſpe& to his perſonal cha- 
racer, Addiſon. 
3. It has a ſlight ſignification of hope or 
tear. 


aid it may not prove ſome ominous foretoken 
of misfortune, to have met with ſuch a miſer as 1 


am. Sidney. 
7% WISE. W. a. 


1. To defire z to long for. 


He was fain to pull him out by the heels, and 
thew him the beaſt as dead ae could wþ it. 
Sidney. 


| 


| 


q 


_— 


2. To recommend by wiſhing. 
Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 
I would not wiſh them to a fairer death. 
; Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


11 b 


3. To imprecate. 
It heavens have any grievous plague in ſto 
Exceeding thoſe that I can ꝛoiſb upon thee ; 
O let them keep it till thy ſins be ripe, 
And then hurt down their indignation. 


 Shakeſpeare"s Ricbard III. 
4. To aſk, * 
V'gby ſhould find the beſt way to make An- 


| 


2. Thing deſired. 


3. Defire expreſſed. 
For ſuch a'with# Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
WrsHEDLY. adv. 


Wrsnzs. . / [from wi/h.] 


2. One who expre 


Wi'SHFUL, 4 
| 1. Longing ; 


wir 


lying ſtill; but an act of the will, is a man of | 
buſineſs vigorouſly going about his work. | 
| | South's Sermons. 


What next I bring ſhall pleaſe thee ; be aſſur'd, 
Thy likeneſs, thy fit help, thy other ſelf, 
Thy wiſh, exactly to thy heart's deſire. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


- * 


Shame come to Romeo. 
— Bliſter'd be thy tongue 


I admire your whig principles of reſiſtance in 
the ſpirit of the Barcelonians 3 I join in your 20 
P 


for them. ope. 
[from wwiſhed,] Ac-| 
cording to deſire. Not uſed. | 
What could have happened unto him more | 
wiſhedly, than with his great honour to keep the 
town ſtill, Knolles, 


2 


1. One who longs. 


ſes wiſhes. 


Wiſhers and woulders are never good houſe- 
holders, 


With half that wiſh the wiſber's eyes be preſs. 
bak 
75 [ from wiſh and fu 
owing deſire. 
From Scotland am I ſtol'n, ev'n of pure love, 
To greet mine own land with my wiſpful fight. 


$ |  Ybakeſpeare. 

2. Deſirable ; exciting wiſhes. 
Nor could I ſee a ſoile, where e er I came, 
More ſweete and wiſhfull. Chapman. 
WrSHFULLY. adv 

neſtly ; with longing. 

W1'SKET, . ſo A baſket. Ainſworth. 
WIS p. u. /. [wiſþ, Swed. and old Dutch. ] 
A ſmall bundle, as of hay or ſtraw. 
A. wiſp of ſtraw for a ballad. Shakeſpeare. 
A gentleman would faſt five days, without meat, 
bread, or drink; but the ſame uſed to have conti- 
nually a great wiſp of herbs that he ſmelled on; 


and amongſt thoſe ſome eſculent herb of ftrong 
ſcent, as onions. 


* 


les, who their whole wealth can lay 
In a ſmall baſket, on a wviſp of hay. 


Wis r. pret, and part. of avs. 
W1'STFUL. adj. > 
1, Attentive ; earneſt ; full of thought. 


Why, Grubbinel, doſt thou ſo wwiſfful ſeem ? 
There 's ſorrow in thy look, Gay's Paſtorals, 


2. It is uſed by Swift, as it ſeems, for 
wiſhful; though it may mean earne/t, 


cage“. 


2wiſtful melancholy look towards the fea. - TY. 
WrT'STFULLY. adv. [| from wiffful.] At- 

tentively ; earneſtly. | 
With that he fell again to pry 


ly ; earneſtly. 
Speaking it, he eviſtly look'd on me; 
As who ſhall ſay, I would thou wert the man. 


To WIr. v. n. [prean, Saxon. ] To know. 
This word is now only uſed in the 
phraſe 70 weit, that is to ſay. | 

There is an officer, t swit, the 


ſhire, whole office it is to walk up and down hie 


* 


£ 


e A* | 


[from wiſhful.) Ear-| 


Through perſpecti ve more <v;tfully. Hudibras. | 
W1'sTLY. adv. [from wis.] Attentive- | 


Shak Lee . 
— yrad 5. A man of genius. 


Proverb. |. 


@- ww - 


Lifting up one of my ſaſhes, I caſt many a 


q 
; 


ſheriff of the 


WII. 1. . Ir gepie, 


1. The powers of the mind; the mental 


2. Imagination; quickneſs of fancy. 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. | 


Sa 


4. 


: 


| , 


Vet are theſe feet, whoſe firengthleſs ſtay is 
-_ numb 

Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, 

Swift-winged with defire to get a grave z 

As wwitting I no other comfort have. 

© Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Saxon; from prran, 


to know.] 


faculties ; the intelleQs. This is the 
original ſignification. 
Who would ſet his wit to fo foolifh ur 4 
akeſpearte 
T's king your father was repured for 4 
A prince moſt prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch'd <vit and judgment. | 
; 4" . Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Will puts in practice what the vir deviſeth ; + 
Will ever acts, and wit contemplates ſtill 3 
And as from wit the power of wiſdom riſeth, 
All other virtues daughters #re of will. 
Will is the prince, and soit the counſellor 
Which doth for common good in council fit 5 
And when wit is reſolv'd, will lends her power 
To execute what is advis'd by wit. Davies. 
For voit and pow'r their laſt endeavours bend 
T' outſhine each other. Dryden. 


They never meet, but there s a ſkirmiſh of coit 
between them.—Alas, in our laſt conflict, four of 
his five wvits went halting off, and now is the 
whole man govern'd by one. Shakeſpeare, 

Lewd, ſhallow, hair-brained huffs make athe- 
iſm, and contempt of religion, the only badge and 
character of vir. | South, 

And though a tun in thy large bulk be writ, 
Yet thou art but a kilderkin of vir. Dryden. 

Wit lying moſt in the aſſemblage of ideas, and 
putting thoſe together with quickneſs and variety, 
wherein can be found any . reſemblance or con- 
gruity, thereby to make up pleaſant pictures in 
the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, lies in ſe- 
parating carefully one from another ideas wherein. 
can be found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid 
being miſled by ſimilitude. | Lockes 

Could any but a knowing prudent cauſe 

Begin ſuch motions, and aſſign ſuch laws? 

If the great mind had form'd a different frame, 
Might not your wanton «vit the ſyſtem blame? 

Blackmore. 


3- Sentiments produced by quickneſs of 


fancy, or by genius; the effect of wit. 
All ſorts of men take a pleaſure to gird at me. 
The brain of this fooliſh compounded clay, man,, 
is not able to invent any thing that tends more to 
laughter than what I invent, and is invented, on 
me. I am not only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe 
that wit is in other men, Shakeſpeare. 
His works become the frippery of vir. 
l Ben 


» % 8 


Joenſen. 
The Romans made thoſe times the ſtandard of 
their wie, when they ſubdued the world. Spratt. 
The definition of wit is only this, that it is a 
propriety of thoughts and words; or, in other 
terms, thoughts and words elegantly adapted to 
the fubject. | Dryden. 
Let a lord once but own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, and the ſtyle reſines! Pope. 
A man of fancy. | 
Intemperate wits will ſpare neither friend nor 
foe, and make themſelves the common enemies of 
mankind. 12 L'Eſtrange. 
A poet, being too witty himſelf, could draw no- 
thing but zoits in a comedy: even his fools were 
infected with the diſeaſe of their author. Dryden. 
To tell them would. a hundred tongues require; 
Or one vain vit's, that might a hundred tire. 
, EY, | Pepe. 


Hence tis, a <vit, the greateſt word of fome, 
_ Grows ſuch: a common name; 5 
And wits by our creation they become, 
Juſt fo as titular biſhops made at Rome: 
Tis not a rule, tis not a jeſt 


Admit'd with laughter at a feaſt, 


Nor 


7. Faculty of the mind. 


19 


WIT 
Nor Aorid talk, which can that tile 4 
The proofs of wit for ever muſt — — 
8 wits, of more mechanick parts, 


their age with new-Invented arts; 
Thoſe who to worth. their bounty did extend, + + 
And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend. 
we 18 by : Dryden, |. 
How vain that ſecond life in others breath, 
Th' eſtate which wits inherit after death } 
Eaſe, health, and life for this they muſt refign ; 
- Unſure the-tenure, but how vaſt the fine! 
The great man's curſe without the gain endure; 
Be envy'd, wretched ; and be flatter'd, poor. Pope. 
Nought but a genius can a genius fit; 
A wit herſelf, Amelia weds a wit. 
6. Senſe ; judgment. | 
Strong was their plot, | 
Their practice cloſe, their faith ſuſpected not; 
Their ſtates far off, and they of wary wir. Daniel. 
Come, leave the loathed ſtage, 4. x 
And this more loathſome age; 
Where your ang impudence, in faction knit, 
Uſurp the chair of wit. Bien Fonſon. 
Though his youthful blood be fir'd with wine, | 
- He wants not wit the danger to decline. Dryden. | 


* 
* 


. Young. 


| 


If our wits run the wildgooſe-chace, I have | 
done; for thou haſt more of the wildgooſe in one | 
of thy wits, than I have in mhle five. 


8. [In the plural.] undneſs of under- 

ſtanding ; intelle& not crazed ; ſound 

© Now cutlaw'd from my Mord; be | 

ow outlaw'd from my blood; ught ife : 

The grief hath craz'd A wits, 1 King Lear 
Are his wits ſafe ? is he not light of brain? 


_ Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating; he | 

riſeth early, and his wirt are with him: but the 

ain of watching, and choler, and pangs of the 
y, are with an unſatiable man. 


— 


1 Ecclus. xxxi. 20. 

No man in his wits can make any doubt, whe- | 

ther there be ſuch things as motion, and ſenſation, | 
and continuity of bedies. 


Wilkins. | 
Wickedneſs is voluntary frenzy, and every ſin- 
ner does more extravagant things than any man 
that is crazed, and out of his wits, only that he 

| knows better what he does. Tillotſon. 


No man in his wits can ſeriouſly think that his | 


own foul hath exiſted from all eternity. Bentley. 

9. Contrivance ; ſtratagem; power of ex- 
pedients; invention; ingenuity, 

How can it chuſe but bring the ſimple to their 


Tits end? on can it chuſe but vex and amaze 
to 


them ? ? Heooker. 
I was Ii 


counterfeiting the aCtion of an old woman, deli- 
vered me. Shakeſpeare. 

Sleights from his wit and ſubtlety proceed. 

| Milton. 

The neighbourhood were at their wits end, to 

conſider what would be the iſſue. L' Eftrange. 

WYTCRAFT. . /. [wit and craft.] Con- 
trivance ; invention. Obſolete. 

He was no body that could not hammer out of 
his name an invention by this witcraft, and picture 
it accordingly. | Camden's Remains. 

WITCAAcK ER. . /. [wit and cracker.] 

A joker ; one who breaks a jeſt. 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of 

my humour; doſt thou think I care for a ſatire 

or an epigram ? Shakeſpeare. 

Wi Tworm. 1. , [wit and worm.] One 
that feeds on wit; a canker of wit. 

Thus to come forth ſo ſuddenly a wwitzwwern. 


Ben Jonſon. 
WITCH. 3. /. [picce, N | 
1. A woman given to unlawful arts. 


Wiſe judges have prefcribed, that men may not 
raſhly believe the confeſſions of evitches, nor the 


2. [from pic, Saxon.] A win ing inuous 


[To Witch. . 4. [from the noun.}  To| 


TT” Romeo and Juliet. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


w be apprehended for the witch of 
'Brainford ; but that my admirable dexterity of wit, | 


and could not be charmed with the ſaintſhip of any 


Y 


When I confider whether there are ſpch perfons 
as <itches, my mind is divided: I believe in gene- 
ral that there is ſuch a thing as witchcraft, but 
can give no credit to any patticular in 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


Leave me thoſe hills where harbrough ns tor ſee; 


* 


Nor holy buth, nor briar, nor winding witch. 


bewitch ; to enchant. | 
Me ill befits, that in der-doing arms, 
And honour's ſuit, my vowed days do ſpend, 
Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleaſing charms, | 
With which weak men thou wwitcheſt, to attend. 
hs Spenſer. 
Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When church-yards yawn. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
I' witch ſweet ladies with my words and looks, 
3 ''-* "Shakeſpeare. | 
W1'TCHCRAFT, #. /. [witch and craft.) | 


1. The err of witches. | 
People are credulous, and ready to impute acci- | 
dents and natural operations to witchcraft. 
PALL , Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 

2, Power more than natural, VE -_ 

Urania name, whoſe force he knew ſo well, 

He quickly knew what witchcraft gave the _ | 
77 ney. þ 


© 


Have not ſome of learning and gravity thought 
themſelves wiſe, in thinking witchcraft rather a | 
miſtake than a crime? | Holyday. | 
| If you cannot | 
Bar bis acceſs to the king, never attempt | 
Any thing on him, for he hath a witchcraft | 
Over the King in's tongue. Shakeſp, Henry VIII. | 
What ſubtile witchcraft man conſtrains 
To change his pleaſure into pains? Denham. | 


Wi'TCHERY. z. % [from witch.) En- 


Another kind of petty witchery, if it be not 
altogether deceit, they call charming of beaſts and | 
birds. «Raleigh, 


Great Comus ! 
Deep {kill'd in all his mother's witcheries. Milton. 


To WIr E. v. a. [prean, Sax.] To blame; 


to reproach. 
The palmer gan moſt bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being looſe and light; 
Which not abiding, but more ſcornfully 
Scoffing at him, that did her juſtly wite, 
She turn'd her boat about. 


Wir E. =. / {from the verb.] Blame; 


reproach. | Spenſer. 
Wir R. prepofit. [piS, Saxon. ] | 
1. By : noting the cauſe. | 
Truth, tir'd with iteration, 
As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. Shak. | 


With thy pow'rful blaſt, | 
Heat apace, and cool as faſt. Carews 
They adhered to John, their deprived biſhop ; 


ſecond biſhop, during his life. Leſley. 

With ev'ry ſtab her bleeding heart was torn, 
With wounds much harder to be ſeen than born, 
| Rave. 
2. Noting the means. 
Rude and unpoliſhed are all operations of the ſoul 
in their beginnings, before they are cultivated evirb 
art and ſtudy, „ _ Dryden. 

| 3. Noting the inſtrument. 

Boreas through the lazy yapour flies, 


ce of it. | 


th ene by root; | Ne es — 
e ruder . ö conjurer | 1 n © : for 2 A 1 
| ſchief ? af - Holyday. * a fer. n 1 eaſed. 
1 ; The a h r ITY by % n "4p not, . 1 
5 With nd coitebes, w | inz m n oY ; - 3 co TI of 
1 'Echli ſes at heir 8 | F \ Milt Ms conte 7 4 Bi : 'MPetition or 


Ky 
ö 


6. Noting compariſon, 


Spenſer. 7. In ſociety ; notin connection. 


8. In company of. 
At the inſtant that 


9. In appendage: noting conſequence or 


11. 


14. Immediately after. 


Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs, 


Spenſer. | 


| 
ö 


10. In mutual dealing. 


12. In partnerſhip. 


13. Noting connection. 


. * . \ q \ 
* 4 7 % ind 7 
- * 


n 4 
* 
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þ 1 0 conteſt 41 e . 

2 2s nobly with thy love, | 
s ever gainſt thy valour, Shakeſp. Coriolany 
He ſhall lye with any friar in Spain. * 


Drydes's Spaniſh Friar, 


| Can blazing carbuncles qvirb her compare ? 
| Sandy, 


7 


God gave man a ſou that ſhould live fe 
although the body be deſtroyed; n th. 
were good ſhou}d be with him. Stilling fleet, 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mel ow 
Thou *rt fuch a touchy, teſt » pleaſing fellow ; F 


Haſt 6 much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about 
There is no living *vith thee; nor without thee, 


Tat 2. 


a a ur meſſenger cam F 
loving viſitation was with me a eng doQor * 
Rome. Shakeſpeare, 


concomitance. gp | 
Men might know the perſons who had a right 

to regal power, and with it to theit obedience, 
„ 28 * \ Teke 


1 will buy with you, fell nb you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and fo following; but L will 
not eat wich you, drink with you, nor pray with 
you. a Sͤbaleſpeare. 
Noting confidence : as, I traſt you with 
all my ſecrets ; or, I truſt all my ſecrets 
with you. ho ye hb: 


Though Jove himſelf uo leſs content would be, 
To part his throne and ſhare his heaven with thee, 
P opts 


Pity your own, or pity our eſtate, 
Nor twiſt our fortunes' evith your finking fate. 


_ With that ſhe told me, that, though ſhe ſpake 
of her father Cremes, the would hide no truth 
6 Sidney, 

With that; he crawled out of his neſt, | 


F airy Queens 


In falling, both an equal fortune tried; 
Would fortune for my tall ſo well provide ! 
With this he pointed to his face, and ſhow'd 
His hands and all his habit ſmear'd with blood, 


— 28 
With that the god his darling phantom calls, 
And from his falt'ring lips this meſſage falls. 
9 a Garth, 
15. Amongſt. | 
+ Jaſper duke of Bedford, whom the king uſed to 
employ with the firſt in his wars, was then — 
gen. 
Tragedy was originally, with the antientt, 8 
piece of religious worſhip. : N | 
© Rymer's Tragodie: of the * Age. 
Immortal powers the term of Conlcience Know, 
But Intereſt is her name coith men below. Dip den, 
16. U „ | 0 ; 
Ny. arguments had invincible force 7th thoſe 
Pagan philoſ»phers who became Chriſtians, Ad, 


17. In conſent: goting parity of ſtate, 
gee where on earth the flow'ry glories lie 


evidence againk chem. For the witches themſelves 


And ſweeps, with healthy wings, the rank. 1 With her they flouriſh'd, and Twit 
Rue. | 


Kies. | 


3 


th die. f 
* 4 Pepe 
18, Thi 


W1T 
18. This eee might perhaps be 
exemplified in many more relations, for 
its uſe is very frequent, and therefore 
very lax and various. With and by it 
is not always eaſy to diſtinguHh, nor 


perhaps is any diſtinction always obſerv- 


ed. With ſeems rather to denote an in- 
ſtrument, and by a cauſe :; thus, he Killed 
his enemy with a ſword, but he died 


by an arrow. The arrow is conſidered 


rather as a Cauſe, as there is no men- 
tion of an agent. If the agent be more 
remote, by is uſed ; as, the vermin which 
Jie could not kill with his gun, he killed by 
£0i/on : if theſe two prepoſitions be tranſ- 
poſed, the ſentence, though equally in- 
telligible, will be leſs agreeable to the 
common modes of ſpeech. 
19. With, in compoſition, ſignifies oppoſi- 
tion or privation ; except al. 
A preſent natural good may be parted <vith, up- 
dn a profitable expectation of a future moral good, 
Wilkins, 
WirHa't. adv. [with and all.) 
1. Along with the reſt ; likewiſe ; at the 


ſame time. 

Yet it muſt be wwithal conſidered, that the greateſt 
part of the world are they which be fartheſt from 
perfection. FC | Hooker. 

How well ſupplied with noble counſellors 
How modeſt in exception, and with 
{ſow terrible in conſtant reſolution ! a. Hen, V. 

The one contains my picture, prince; 

If you chuſe that, then I am yours withal, 
' Shakeſpeare. 

This that prince did not tranſmit as a power, to 
make conqueſt, but as a retinue for his ſon; and, 
zitha!, to enable him to recover ſome part of Ul- 
ſter. Davies on Ireland. 


large <vithal, chilleth the air. Heylyn. 
God, when he gave me ſtrength, to ſhew virha/ 
How ſight the gift was, hung it in my hair. Milt. 
Tis neceflary men ſhould be out of their nonage 
before they can attain to an actual uſe of this prin- 
ciplez and, evithal, that they ſhould be ready to 
exert and exerciſe their faculties. Wilkins. 
I cannot, cannot bear; tis paſt, tis done; 
Periſh this impious, this deteſted ſon ! 
Perith his fire, and periſh I evithal, 
And let the houſe's heir and the hop'd kingdom 
fall. | R Dryden. 
Chriſt had not only an infinite power to work 
miracles, but alſo an equal wiſdom to know the 
juſt force and meaſure of every argument to per- 
ſuade, and wwithal to look through and through all 
the dark corners of the ſoul of man, and to diſ- 
cern whatprevails upon them, and what does not. 
South, 
It is ſometimes uſed by writers where 
we now uſe avith, but I think impro- 
perly. . 
Tine brings means to furniſh him virbal ; 
Let him but wait th? occaſions as they fall. Daniel. 
It is to know what God loves and delights in, 
unis pleaſed withal, and would have us do in 
orcor to our happineſs,” Tillotſon. 
ddl owe to chriſtianity the diſcovery of the moſt 
periect rule of life that ever the world was ac- 
A. a nted Withal, | Tillotſon. 
is WITHDRAW, v. a. [with and draw z 
rom p1d, or piden, Saxon, againſt, and 
ara, 
Lo take back; to bereave. 
is not poſlible they ſhould obſerve the one, 
who trom the other <vichdrawv unneceſſarily ol 
alendge. Hocker. 
Impoſſible it is that God ſhould evizhdraew his 
Pence from any thing, becauſe the very ſubſtance 
ot God is infinite, - Hocker. 
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The river being wholly of freſh water, and ſo | 


wir 


| 2. To call away; to make to retire, 
Nauſicaa is withdrazon, and a whole nation in- 
troduced, for a more general praiſe of Ulyſſes, 


Broome. 

To WiTtuDRraw. wv. 2. To retire ; to 
retreat. 

She from her huſband ſoft wwirhdrew. Milton. 


At this exceſs of coutage all amaz'd, 
The foremoſt of his foes awhile evithdrav : 
Wich ſuch reſpect in enter'd Rome they gaz'd, 
Who on high chairs the godlike fathers ſaw. Dryd. 
Duumvir has paſſed the noon of life; but cannot 
withdraw from entertainments which are pardon- 
able only before that ſtage of our being. Tather. 
WiThpRA'wlNGROOM. . .. [withdraw 
and room.] Room behind another room, 
for retirement, 
For an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great par- 
lour, with a withdraxvingroom, with a kitchen, but- 
teries, and other convenicncies, is ſufficient. 


| Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Wi'THE. n./. | 


1. A willow twig, 

An Iriſh rebel put up a petition, that he might 
be hanged in a <vith, and not a halter, becauſe it 
had been ſo uſed with former rebels. Bacon, 

There let him lie 
Till I, of cut-up ofiers, did imply 
A with, a fathome long, with which his feete 
I made together in a ſure league meete. Chapman. 
2. A band, properly a band of twigs. [preSe 
ſignifies a band.] | 

"Theſe cords and <vythes will hold men's con- 
ſciences, when force attends and twiſts them. 

a King Charles. 
| Birch is of uſe for ox-yoaks, hoops, ſcrews, 
zwythes for faggots. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To WrTHER, v. n. [zepiSenod, Saxon, 
dry, faded.] 


That which is of God we defend, to the utter- 
moſt of that ability which he hath given: that 
which is otherwiſe, let it wither even in the root 
from whence it hath ſprung. Heoker. 

When 1 have pluck'd thy roſe, 
I cannot give it vital growth again: 
It needs muſt 2vither. Shakeſpeare's Othel!;, 

It ſhall evither in all the leaves of her ſpring. 

Ezth. xvii. 9. 

The ſoul may ſooner leave off to ſubſiſt than to 
love; and, like the vine, it withers and dies, if it 
has nothing to embrace, Scuth's Sermons. 

2. To waſte, or pine away. 

Are there ſo many left of your own family, that 
you ſhould defire wholly to reduce ft, by ſuffering 
the laſt branch of it to qeuither away before its 
time? | Se Temple, 

3. To loſe or want animal moiſture. 

Vain men, how vaniſhing a bliſs we crave, 

Now warm in love, now with'ring in the grave! 
Din den. 
To W1i'THER. v. a. 


1. To make to fade. 


but it it hereth the graſs, and the flower thereof 
falleth. | Ja. i. 11. 


2. To make to ſhrink, decay, or wrinkle, 


for want of animal moiſture. 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom ſtale her in- 
finite variety. Shakeſp-are's Antiny and Cleopatra. 
Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blaſted ſapling, evither'd up. ' Shakeſp. 
What are theſe, 
So ⁊uither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 
That look not like th' inhabitants o' th* earth, 
Aud yet are on 't? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Thy youth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which will 
change | 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. | Milton, 
In Spain our ſprings, like old men's children, te 
Decay'd and wither'd from their intancy : 
| No kindly ſhowers fall on our barren earth, 
Þ To hatch the feaſons iu a timely birth, Dryden. 


_, 


1. To fads; to grow ſapleſs ; to dry up. 


The tun is no ſooner riſen with a burning heat, 


pe Nen 


r : 


WirutnnanD. 1. . A piece of iron 
| which is laid under a ſaddle, about four 


the two pieces of wood tight that form 
the bow. Farrier's Dia. 


W1'tTHEREDNESS. . / [from withered.) 
The fate of being withered ; marcidity. 
Water them as ſoon as ſet, till they have tręco- 
vered their ewitherednc/s. Mortiner's Huſbandry. 
Wi'rnyers. 2. /. Is the joining of the 
ſhoulder-bones at the bottom of the neck 
and mane, towards the upper part of the 
ſhoulder. Farrier's Di#. 
Let the gall'd beaſt wince; ' 

We are unwrung in the zit hers. Shakeſpeare, 
Rather than let your maſter take long journics, 
contrive that the ſaddle may pinch the beaſt in his 
evithers. ; Swift, 
 Wi'THERWRUNG, The hurt expretted 
by avitherwwraung ſometimes is (cauſed by 
a bite of a horſe, or by a ſaddle being 
unfit, eſpecially when the bows are too 
wide ; for, when they are ſo, they bruiſe 
the fleſh againit the ſpines of the ſecond 
and third vertebrz of the back, which 
forms that promineace that riſes above 
their ſhoulders. Farrier's Di. 


To WiTHHO'LD. v. a. [with and Held.] 
Withheld, or withhoiden, pret. and part. 
Spenſer has, for the ſake of rhyme, very 
licentiouſly written withhault, | 

1. To reſtrain; to keep from action; to 

hold back. | 


That hand, which as no kind of imminent 
danger could cauſe at firſt to virbbold itſelf, 10 
neither have any practices, ſo many, ſo bloody, 
following fince, been ever able to make weary. 

Hooker, 
Sith mine he is, or free or bound; 
Witkhild, O ſovereign prince, your haſty hand 
From knitting league with him, Stenſer. 
The prince ; 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace; 
And by his mother was perforce evithbeld. Shak. 

A great number of ſe.ts are for abufive words, 
or a box on the ear, or other trivial matters, which 
leave no permanent ill eſtects, but, if our paſſions 
may be «vith-hcld from eſtimating them, paſs. off 
without making us the worte, or doing us any pre- 
judice. 

Be careful to ait bO¹ 
Your talons from the wretched and the bold: 
Tempt not the brave avd needy to deſpair; 
For, though your violence ſhould leave them bare 
Of gold and ſilver, ſwords and darts remain. Dryd, 

Volition is an act of the mind, knowingly ex- 
erting that dominion it takes itſelf to have over 
any part of man, by employing it in, or zv .- 
ing it from, any particular action. Lothes 

2. To hinder ; to obitruct. 

What difficulties there are which as yet 21th. 

Hold our aſſent, till we be further and better fatiſe 
| fied, I hope no indifferent amongit them will ſcorn 

or refuſe to hear. Hoster. 
3. To take away; to refuſe. 

Soon as Titan 'gan his head exault, 

And ſoon again as he his light evitbbhault, 

Their wicked engines they again it bent. Spenſer, 
W1THHO'LDEN, part. pafſ. of withhold. 

The word keep back, ſheweth that it was a 


that any thing is kept back, or wwithho!d:n, that 
was not due before. Spelman” 
Wir HHOC“LDER. 2. , [from withiuld.] 
He who withholds. - 25 
'Wirni'n, prep. [piSinnan, Saxon, ] 
1, In the inner part of. "I 


Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, 


30 When 


fingers above the horſe's ther, to Keep 


Kettlewwcill, | 


thing formerly due unio God; for we canvot lay 


* 
+ 
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. When all that is within bim does condemm 1 Wirnrn, av. ST LO CPE purſues, Other things, acknowled 
Itſelf for being there? Shakeſpeare's Macbet b. p 8 a b _ | brat wig We Per | ged to be good, 
By this means, not only * leſs perſons vo — ner par ts; inwardly; er-. ve» tn 94 ithout defire, paſs by, and be 
N ad rn 1 [ r 1 o Wir nur, adv. 8 
2 ny e "Fpract,} Of our delten. Mnbin reite more of fear, 1. Not on the inſide. 9 1 
Tin this be cured by religion, it is as impoſſible More dread of fad event yet undeſcried. Daniel. Forming trees and ſhrubs.into ſundry ſhapes. ! 
for a man to be happy, that is, pleaſed and con-J _ Yet ſure, tho the ſkin Lone by moulding them within, and cuttin {'» - 
rented eibis himſelf, as it is for a fick man to be] Be clos'd without, the wound feſters vithin, * * , ang 
at «ah. 8 Tiago. . Carew, | Wiſe men uſe ſtudies; for they teach not rx 
* The river is afterwards wholly loſt evirhin the Death thow'haſt ſeen | own uſe; but that is a wiſdom wil bout them — 
Waters of the lake, that one diſcovers nothing like In his firſt ſhape on man; but many ſhapes above them, won by obſervation, Ba : 
a ſtream, till within about a quarter of a mile from | Of death, and many are the ways that lead Theſe were from without the growing miſeries.” 
0 Geneva. Addiſon. To his grim cave; all diſmal! yet to ſenſe Ne p Milton 
| : , 1757 avin . 4 
2. In the compaſs of; not beyond: uſed} , Fae müde. „ge erden i Ge 
ot place and time. Language ſeems too low a thing to expreſs your | 2 · Out of doors. 


Next day we ſaw, within a kennirg before us, excellence; and our ſouls are ſpeaking ſo much The reception of light into the body of the build. 


thick clouds, which put us in hope of land. Bacon. 777. : : : ing was ve : 3 
11 „„ within, that they —_— - 7 monomer 8 ry prompt from without and from _ 
- ons 


3 cut cloſe to the roots, auitbin fix weeks Theſe as thy guards from outward harms are ſent ; Their doors are barr'd againſt a bitter flout ; 
ad fair leaves. ; ,, Bacen. | 111; from within thy reaſon muſt prevent. Dryden. Snarl, if you pleaſe, but you ſhall ſnarl air bon 
Moſt birds come to their growth within a fort- W p 9 d 8 
Nr | reel ITHINSI'DB, adv, [within an fede.) ernie actin as 3 Dryden, 
Within ſome while the king had taken up ſuch In the 1nteriour parts, 7 y * b mind. | 
liking of his perſon, that he reſolved to make him The forceps for extracting the ſtone is repre- rin Unleſs; if not 5. 
A maſterpiece. Wotton. \ ſented a little open, that the tee th may be better except. Not In uſe, except in CcOnver- 'F 
The invention of arts neceſſary or uſeful to ſeen wwithinfide. | Sharpe ſation, | ; 
human life, hath been evithin the knowledge of | WiTHo'uT. Prep. [pi S uxan, Saxon. ] I find my love ſhall be proved no love, without | 
men. Burnet. 1. Not with. | | I leave to love} being too unfit a veſſel in whom 
As to infinite ſpace, a man can no more have a Many there are, whoſe deſtinies have prevented ſo high thoughts ſhould be engraved. Sidney. 
poſtive idea of the greateſt, than he has of the] their delires, and made their good motives the You will never live to my age, vithout you keep 
leaft ſpace, For in this latter, which is more evith- wards of theft executors, not withour miſerable | yourſelves in breath with exerciſe, and in heart 
in our og vos = are we rg only of a] ſucceſs. | Hall. | with joyfulneſs, _  Sidngy 
comparative idea of ſmallneſs, which will always 2. In a ſtate of abſence from W1ITHOUTEN prep [piSuran 8 1 
, . . \ . F - © L Axon. ; 
137 than any one whereof we have the * Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about Without. Obſolete. } 
This, with the green hills and naked rocks | Th hide, 11 hs th p Her face ſo fair, as fleſh it ſeemed not, 
<vithin the neighbourhood, makes the moſt agree- cre is no living wit » nor without thee. ut heavenly pourtrait of bright angel's hue, 
able confuſion. | Addiſcn. : Tatler. Clear as the ſky, withouten blame or blot, 
Bounding deſires evirbin the line which birth and | 3+ In the ſtate of not having. { Through goodly mixture of complexion's dew. 


fortune have marked out, is an indiſpenſable duty. The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt 5 Spenſer 
Atterbury. that feedeth upon the mountains; and that evith- | To WI rs TAT NPD. v. a. [with and ſtan 4. 


3. Not reaching to any thing external. cut virtue, from thoſe that feed in the vallies. To gainſtand; to oppoſe; to reſiſt. 


Were every action concluded within itſelf, and Bacon. The violence of ſorrow is not at the firſt to be 


Sas "a" Infallibility and i bleneſ: : . '1 : 
drew no conſequences after Tt, we ſhould undoubt- Wel . * Wer a mat — — ſtriven withal; being, like a mighty beaſt, ſooner 


edly never err in our choice of good. Locke. rable ground to hold it on. Mm: _ with following, than overthrown 3 cl 
4+ Not longer ago than. | | | If the ideas be not innate, there was a time | f gms ANG OF net and. foo h 1 25 
Within theſe five hours Ha. bings liv'd when the mind was without thoſe principles; have wwithſtoed the received a nog: caged o 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty. Shakeſp. and then they will not be innate, but he derived was the firſt thing which cauſed me to enter ug 
Within theſe three hours, Tullus, from ſome other original. Locke. | conſiderat on, whether every chriſtian man, fear- 
2 1 a. in ow ee walls, . 4. Beyond ; not within the compaſs of. ing God, ſtand bound to join with you. Hooker, 
And made what work I pleas'd. Shak. Coriolanus. Eternity, before the world and after, is eoithout ] It is our frailty that in many things we all do 
5 Into the reach of. | our reach: but that little ſpot of ground that lies amiſs, but a virtue that we would do amiſs in no- 
When on the brink the foaming boar 1'met, betwixt thoſe two great oceans, this we are to cul- | thing, and a teſtimony of that virtue, that when we 
The deſp' rate ſavage ruſh'd <oithin my force, tiv ate. ; Burnet”s hes pray that what occaſion of fin ſoever do offer itſelf, 
And bore me he:dlong with him down the rock. 5 Suppoling the negation or omiſſion of. we may be ſtrengthened from above to withſtand 
| Otzway. | Without the ſeparation of the two monarchies, it. 8 | Hooker, 
6. In the reach of, | the moſt advantageous terms from the French muſt | They ſoon ſet ſail; nor NOW the fates evithſtand; 
Secure of outward force, within himfaif end in our deſtruction. Addifen. Their forces truſted with a foreign 2 PR. 
Medes Kent hes edn in pour, | 6+ Not by 3 not by the uſe of; not by. he | When Elma ithtuodPaul nad Barnaby 
Again his will he can receive no harm. Milton. | help of. flood ren withfanding "65 
I have ſuffer'd in your woe Exceſs of diet, in coſtly meats and drinks fetch- eas © a rio | Atterbury. 
Nor ſhall be wanting aught suit hin my pow'r ed from beyond the ſeas, would be avoided: wiſe 7 Pe 8 ö þ * ; 
For your relief. Dryden, | men will do it evithout a law; I would there might WLiTHSTA NDER, 1. J. [ from ain 4 
Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror, be a law to reſtrain fools, Bacon. | An opponent ; reſiſting power. 
Both he and ſhe are ſt. Il æ uiii my pow'r. Dryden. | There is in a manner to ſorts of virgin mercu- | War may be defined the exerciſe of violence 


ry; the one running out and diſcovering itſelf | under ſovereign command againſt wit hſtander: ; 
7- Into the hear t or confidence of. | without labour; the other requiring ſome way of | force, authority, and reſiſtance being the effentia} 
When by ſuch inſinuations they have once got | extraction and ſeparation, though not ſo high an parts thereof. Raleigh. 


ewithin him, and are able to drive him on from ne > to & 0 
Re s by fire. Brown's Travels. WIT RWIN D. =. , [cenvolvulus, Latin. ] 
, one lewdneſs to another, no won ler if they reJvuice 7. On the outſide of. 5 h [ 


to fee him guilty of all villany. South. ? An herb. 5 
8. Not exceeding. 1 WiI“r RV. 2. , [pid iq, Saxon.] Willow. 


Be informed how much your huſband's reve- 


by 


Some drive the cars, and ſome the courſers reins 


Dryder. 5 A tree. 


nue amounts to, and be ſo gdod a computer as to 8. Not within. ö | Wi'TLESS. adj. [ from avit. | Wanting un- : 
keep 2ithin it. SToift. When the weather hinders me from taking my derſtanding 3 inconſiderate; wanting q 
9. In the incloſure of. | | diverſions aoitbeut doors, I frequently make a little | thought. | J 
No interwoven reeds a garland made, party with ſolect friends. Addiſon. Why then ſhould cite man ſo much miſween l 

To hide his brows evithin the vulgar ſhade 9. With exemption from. | That nothing is but that which he hath ſeen ? 5 
But poplar wreaths around his temples ipread. Add. The great lords of Ireland informed the king, ; Spenſer. ; 
Sedentary and evithin-door arts, and delicate ma- that the Iriſhry might not be naturalized evith- I have ever lov'd the life remov'd 3 h 
nufaRures, that require rather the finger than the | owr damage to themſelves or the crown. And held in idle price to haunt aſſemblies, 1 
arm, have a contrariety to a military diſpoſition. | Davies's Ireland. Where youth, and coſt, and qvitleſs brav'ry keeps. 1 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtery. Happineſs under this view every one conſtantly | — f 
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80 t pleas'd my deftiny, 
Guilty of my fin of going, to think me 
As vainy as witleſs, and as falſe as they 
Which dwell in court. | 
He kept us ſlaves, by which we fitly prove 
That witleſs pity breedeth fruitleſs love. Fairfax, 
| The apple's outward form, 

Delectable, the withſe ſwain beguiles, 

Till with a writhen mouth and ſpattering noiſe 
He taſtes the bitter morſel and rejeCts. 


Wr'TLING. 2. /. [diminutive of at.] A 
pretender to wit ; a man of petty ſmart- 


neſs. 

You have taken off the ſenſeleſs ridicule which 
for many years the wit/ings of the town have turn- 
ed upon their fathers and mothers. Add. Spet?, 

Thoſe half-learn'd wir/mgs, num*rous in our iſle 
As half-form'd inſets on the banks of Nile. Pepc. 

A beau and witling periſh'd in the throng ; 


One died in metaphor, and one in ſong. Pope. 


Wr'TNEss. #. /. [prenefpe, Saxon. ] 
1. Teſtimony ; atteſtation, | 
The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe 
An evil ſoul producing holy <vitneſs 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek, ö 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. Shakeſpeare. 
May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and 
the witneſs of a good conſcience, purſue him with 
any further revenge ? Shakeſpeare. 
If I bear witneſt of myſelf, my ewitneſs is not 
ue. ohn. 
Many bare falſe witneſs, but their witneſs — 
not. Mark. 
Nor was long his witneſs unconfirm'd. Milton. 
Ye moon and ſtars, bear 2vitneſs to the truth 
His only crime, if friendſhip can offend, 
Is too much love to his unhappy friend, 
: Dryden's /Eneid. 
Our ſenſes bear wit ret to the truth of each 
other's report, concerning the exiſtence of ſenſible 
things. * Locke. 
2. One who gives teſtimony. 
The king's attorney 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions 
Of diverſe witneſſes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
God is witneſs betwixt me and thee. 
| Geneſis, xxxi. 50. 
Thy trial choſe 
With me, beſt evirneſs of thy virtue tried. Milton. 
A fat benefice became a crime, and evitneſs too 
againſt its incumbent, Decay of Piety. 
Nor need I ſpeak my deeds, for theſe you ſee ; 
The ſun and day are witneſſes for me. Dryden. 


3. With a WiTNness, Effectually; to a 
great degree, ſo as to leave ſome laſting 


mark or teſtimony behind. A low phraſe. 
Here was a bleſſing handed out with the firſt 
pairs of animals at their creation z and it had effect 
with a qwitneſs, Wiodward. 
Now gall is bitter with a witneſs ; 
And love is all delight and ſweetneſs, Prior. 


To Wi'r N Ess. . a. [from the noun.] To 


atteſt; to tell with aſſeveration. 
There ran a rumour 

Of many worthy fellows that were out, 

Which was to my belief <vitne/s'd the rather, 

For that I ſaw the tyrant's pow'r a- foot. Shakeſp. 
Though by the father he were hir'd to this, 

He ne'er could witneſs any touch or kiſs. Donne. 
Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe effects 

' thoſe that live <vitneſs in themſelves ; the ſenſible 


in their ſenſible natures, the reaſonable in their rea- 
ſo nable · ſouls. Raleigb. 


To WIr N ESS. v. 2. To bear teſtimony. 
The ſea ſtrave witlz the winds which ſhould be 
louder, and the ſhrouds of the ſhip, with a ghaſtly 
noiſe, to them that were in it <vitneſſed that their 
ruin was the wager of the others contention. Sidn. 
Mine eye doth his effigies wvitneſs 
Moſt truly limn'd and living in your face. Shaks 
Witneſs, you ever-burning lights above 
You elements that clip us round about ! 
Witneſs that here Tago now doth give 
he execution of his wit, hands, and heart 
To Othe!lo's ſervice, Shakeſpeare. 


tr 


* I mvitneſs to 


Philips. 
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Shall evitnefs I ſet forth as ſoon as you. Sbaleſp. 
The times that brought them in. Shakeſpeare.” 
Another. beareth witneſs of met and I know 


Joba, V. 32. 

The Americans do acknowledge and ſpeak of 
the deluge in their continent, as Acoſta witngſſeth, 
and Laet, in the hiſtories of them. 

N Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Witneſs, ye heavens ! I live not by my fault, 

I trove to have deſerv'd the death ] ſought. 
Dryden's AEneid. 

Lord Falkland witneſſes for me, that in a book 
there were many ſubjects that I had thought on for 
the ſtage, Diyden. 

Witneſs for me, ye awful gods ! | 
I took not arms till urg'd by ſelf-defence, 
The eldeſt law of nature. Rowe, 

WrTNEss. zitcrj, An exclamation ſig- 
nifying that perſon or thing may atteſt 
it, 

For want of words, or lack of breath, | 
Witneſs, when I was worried with thy peals. Milt. 

Wi'TsxAPPER: x./; [wit and ſuap.] One 
who affects repartee. 

Go in, firrah ; bid them prepare for dinner.— 
"That is done, Sir; they have all ſtomachs.— 
— What a witſnapper are you Shakeſpeare. 

Wi'TTED. adj. [from alt.] Having wit: 
as, a quick witted boy. 

WI'TTICISM. 2. e witty.] A mean 
attempt at wit, This word Dryden in- 
novated. A mighty witticiſm, pardon 
a new word,%” Dryden's preface to the 
State of Innocence. 

We have a libertine fooling even in his laſt 
agonies, with a evitticiſm between his teeth, without 
any regard to ſobriety and conſcience. L'Eftrange. 

He is full of conceptions, points of epigram, 

and wvitticiſms, all which are below the dignity of 
heroick verſe. Aaddiſon. 

Wr'TTiLY. adv, [from awitty.] 


1. Ingeniouſly ; cunningly ; artfully, 

Bat is there any other beaft that lives, 

Who his own harm ſo wwittily contrives ? Dryden, 
2. With flight of imagination. 

In converſation witcily pleaſant, pleaſantly game- 
ſome, | | | Sidney. 

The old hermit, that never ſaw pen and ink, ve- 
ry wittily ſaid to a niece of king Gordobuck, that 
that is, is. Shakeſpeare. 

Obſtinate contemners of all helps and arts, ſuch 
as, preſuming on their natural parts, dare deride all 
diligence, and ſeem to mock at the terms when they 
underſtand not the things, think that way to get 

off «oittily with their ignorance. Ben Jonſon. 
W1'TTiNESs. n. / | from witty.) The 
quality of being witty. —— 

No leſs deſerveth his <vittireſs in deviſing, his 
pithineſs in uttering, his paſtoral rudeneſs, and his 
moral wiſeneſs. Spenſer. 

WI'TTINGLY, adv. | from wwitting, know- 
ing; prran, Saxon, to weet or know.] 
Knowingly; not ignorantly; with 
knowledge; by deſign. 

Whatſoever we work as men, the ſame we do 
ewittingly work and freely; neither are we, accord- 
ing to the manner of natural agents, any way ſo 
tied, but that it is in our power to leave things 
we do undone. . Hooker. 

Withhold revenge, 'tis not my fault, 
Nor vittingly have I infring'd my vow. 


| that the witneſs which he witngſeth of me is true. 
| 


—— 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


During that dreadful fiege, every particular ac- 
cident for brevity I wittingiy pats over. 

Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

He knowingly and evittiagly brought evil into 

the world, | | More, 

No forger of lies willingly and wittingly furniſh- 
ed out the means of his own detection. 


WTITTOL. 1. J. ſprezol, Saxon, from p- 
tan, to know.] A man who knows the 
falſehood of his wife, and ſeems con- 
tented; a tame cuckold. 

O Mars, for what doth ſerve thy armed ax? 

Io let that ite beaſt conſume in flames 

Thy Venus child, Sidney, 

Amaimon ſounds well; Lucifer well; yet they 


are the names of fiends : but cuckold, witro/, the 
devil himſelf hath not ſuch a name. 
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The Theban evitto!, when he once detcries 

wo! is his rival, falls to ſacrifice. Cleaveland. 
1'T,TOLLY. adj, [from wwittol.] Cuc- 
koldly. 


The jealous <vittolly knave hath maſſes of mo- 
ney. . Shakeſpeare. 
Wr'TTY, adj. [from wit. 
1. Judicious ; ingenious; inventive. 
The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham | 
No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and 
evitty in thy words. Fudith, xi. 23. 
2. Full of imagination. 
Hiſtories make men wiſe, poets <vitty, the ma- 
thematick ſubtitle. Bacon. 
Where there is a real ſtock of wit, yet the evit- 
. tiefl ſayings will be found in a great meaſure the 
iſſues of chance. | South, 
In gentle verſe. the ⁊vitty told their flame, 
And grac'd their choiceſt ſongs with Emma's 
| name. Prior. 
3. Sarcaſtick ; full of taunts, 
Honeycomb, who was ſo unmercifully evitty upon 
1 women, has given the re ample ſatisfaction 
marrying a farmer's daughter. | 
ETD | : Addiſon's Spectator. 
W1I'TwWAL. 7s + [ vireo, Lat.] A ird. 
Ainſworth, 


to take a wife. 
Were ſhe as rough 
As are the ſwelling Adriatick ſeas, 
I come to ive it wealthily in Padua. Shakeſpeare. 
The ancient ſaying is no hereſy, 
Hanging and wiving goes by deftiny, Shakeſpeare. 
A ſhop: of all qualities that man loves woman 
for; beſides that hook of wiving, fairneſs, which 
ſtrikes the eye, Shakeſpeare, 
Deſign or chance makes others qvive, . 
But nature did this match contrive. Waller. 
Toa Wive. v. a. 


1. To match to a wife, 

| She dying gave it me; 
And bid me, when my tate would have meeviv'd, 
To give it her. 

2. To take for a wife. 

If he have the condition of a ſaint, and the com- 

plexion of a devil, I had rather he ſhould ſhrive me 
than evive me. | Shakeſpearts 

W1'veLyY. adv. [from xi e . It were 
written more analogically wwifely, that 


is, wife-lite.] . Belonging to a wife. 


nia, as the perfect picture of a womanly virtue, and 
wively fa.thfulneis. 5 Sidney. 
Wives. 2. The plural of wife. 

A man of his learning ſhould not fo lightly 
have been carried away with old vues tales, from 
approvance of his own reaſon. Spenſer's Ireland. 

WI “z ARD. 2. . [from wiſe. ] A con- 
jurer; an inchanter; a he witch. It 
had probably at firſt a laudable mean- 
Ing. 

I good lady; wizards know their times. 

| Shakeſpeares 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 

And from the croſs-row plucks the letter G; 

And ſays, a <vizard told him that by G 

| His iſſue diſinherited ſhould be. Shake Rich. III. 


Weſt on the Reſurrect ion. 


* | 30 2 That 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 


Fo Wive. v. n. [ from wife.] To marry 3 A 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


Baſilius could not abſtain from praifing Parthe- - 


, 
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That damn'd <vizerd, hid in ly diſguiſe, 
For fo by certain ſigus I knew, had met 


Already, ere my beſt ſpeed could 28 


The aidlefs innocent lady, his wiſh'd prey. Milten. 
The prophecies of 4vizards old » 

Increas'd her terror, and her fall foretold, Waller. 

| The wily vizard muſt be caught, 

For, unconſtrain'd, he nothing tells for nought. 


| Dryden. 
WO. . J [pa, a | 
1. Grief; ſorrow; miſery ; calamity. 
The king is mad: how tiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up and have ingenious teeling 
Of my huge ſorrows ! better 1 were diſtraQ 
So ſhoald my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefs; 
And uses, by wrong imaginations, lo'e ; 
The knowledge of themſ:lves. Shak. King Lear. 
So many miſeries have craz'd my voice, | 
That my evce-weary'd tongue is ſtill. Shakeſpeare. 
Her raſh hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, Eve pluck'd, ſhe eat: 
Earth felt the wound; and nature from her ſeat « 
Sighing through all her works, gave ſigns of evoe 
That all was loft. Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
Oer dreary waſtes they weep each other's 200. 
Pepe. 
2. It is often uſed in denunciations, vo be; 
or in exclamations of ſorrow, wvo 1s; 
anciently avo wwarth ; pa punð, Saxon. 
All is but lip wiſdom which wants experience : 
I now, evo is me ! do try what love can do. Sidney. 
| Wo is my heart! | 
That poor ſoldier, that fo richly fought, 
Whoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms, whoſe naked breaſt 
Stept before ſhields of proof, cannot be found. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Many of our princes, zwe the while! 


Lie drown'd and ſoak'd in mercenary blood. Shak, | 


Happy are they which have been my friends; 
and woe to my lord chief-juſtice. Shak. Henry IV. 
Howl ye, ⁊b guet the day. Exekicl, xxx. 2. 
Wo be to the ſhepherds of Iſrael that do feed 
themſelves. Ez. 

WW: is me for my hurt, my wound is grievous, 
Fer. Xs 1 9s 

He took and laid it by, and wept for evo. 

Chapman. 
If God be ſuch a being as I have deſcribed, ⁊uo 
to the world if it were without him: this would be 
a thouſand times greater loſs to mankind than the 
extinguiſhing of the ſun, Tillotſon. 
Mos to the vanquiſh'd, urs, Dryden s Albion, 


3. A denunciation of calamity; a curſe. 
Can there be a vo or curſe in all the ſtores of 
vengeance equal to the malignity of ſuch a practice, 
of which one fingle inſtance could involve all man- 
kind in one confuſion ? South. 
Wo ſeems in phraſes of denunciation or 
imprecation to be a ſubſtantive, and in 
exclamation an adjective; as particu- 
larly in the following lines, which ſeem 
improper and ungrammatical: 
Ws are we, Sir! you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 


& 


 Woan. 2. /. pad, Saxon; glaſtum, Lat. 


A plant. 

In times of old, when Britiſhnymphs were known 
To love no foreign faſhions like their own ; 
When dreſs was monſtrous, and fig-leaves the mode, 
And quality put on no paint but evcad. Garth, 


Wo'BEGONE. adj. [wo and begone.] Loft 
in wo; diſtracted in wo; overwhelmed 


with ſorrow, 
Such a man, 
So dull, fo dead in look, fo coocbegone, 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told kim half his 'Troy was buzn'd; 
But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue, Shak. 
Who ſo wwoebegone 


For Ochy, as the iſle of ancient Avalon? Drayton. | 


Tancred he ſaw his life's joy ſet at nought, 
So eg ane Was he with pains of love. Fairfax. 


woL 


from To co. 2 
A braver chvice of dauntleſs ſpirits 
| Than now the Engliſh bottoms have coeft, 

Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. Shakeſpeare. 
Wo'ruL. adj, [wo and full.) 

1. Sorrowful ; afflicted; mourning. 

The evoful Gynecia, to whom reſt was no eaſe, 
had left her lothed lodging, and gotten herſelf into 
the ſolitary places thoſe deſarts were full of, Sid. 

| How many 4voful widows left to bow | 
To fad diſgrace ! Daniel's Civil War. 

In a tow'r, and never to be loos'd, 
The <voful captive kinſmen are inclos'd. Dryden. 
2. Calamitous; afflictive. 
Wilful extravagance ends in goeful want. Prov. 
O voful day! O day of woe ! 
3. Wretched ; paltry ; ſorry. 
What voful ſtuff this madrigal would be, 

In ſome ſtarv'd hackney-ſonneteer, or me ! 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens ! how the ſtyle refines ! 


* 


— 


Wo'ruLLY. adv. [from woful.] 
1. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 


2, Wretchedly : in a ſenſe of contempt. 
He who would paſs ſuch a judgment upon his 


nal, from which there lies no appeal, will find him- 
ſelf aw efully deceived, if he judges of his ſpiritual 
eſtate by. any of theſe meaſures. South. 

Wo'ruLNEss. 2. /. [from wwoful,) Mi- 
ſery ; calamity. 

WoL p. »./. Wold, whether ſingly or joint- 
ly, in the names of places, ſignifies a 
plain open country; from the Saxon 
pold, a plain and a place without wood. 

| Gibſon's Camden. 
Wold and wwald with the Saxons ſignified a ruler 
or governour; from whence bertævold is a famous 
governour z thelævold a noble governour; herevald, 
and by inverſion wwaldber, a general of an army. 
| Gibſon's Camden, 
WOLF. [palp, Saxon; wy Dutch. ] 
I. A kind of wild dog that devours ſheep : 


Advance our waving colours on the walls, 
Reſcued is Orleans from the Englith <volves. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To be a comrade with the evolf and owl, 


If evolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruel's elſe ſubſcrib'd. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


2. An eating ulcer, 


metaphorical expreſſions, and what abſurd conceits 
the vulgar will ſwallow in the literals, an example 
we have in our profeſſion, who having called an 
eating ulcer by the name of 2wo/f, common appre- 
henſion conceives a reality therein. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Wo'LFDOG. 2. / [ wolf and ag.] 


guard ſheep. 
The luckleſs prey how treach'rous tumblers gain, 
And dauntleſs 2vo/fdogs ſhake the lion's mane. 
N | Tic kel. 
2. A dog. ſuppoſed to be bred between a 
dog and wolf. 
Wo'Lrisn. adj. from wolf.] Reſem- 
| bling a wolf in qualities or form. 
| Thy deſires 
| I have another daughter, 
Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable; 
Then ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She 'i flea thy wv9/fp viſage. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Nothing more common than thole 20 back- 
friends in all our pretenſions, 


1 5 


Neceſſity's ſharp pinch. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


Worr. The obſolete patticiple paſſ ye | 


| 


Phillips, 


Pope. | 


condition, as ſhall be confirmed at that great tribu- - 


| 


thence any thing ravenous or deſtructive, | 


How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe | 


| Are i, bloody, ſtarv'd, and ravenous. Shak. | 


N 


1. A dog of a very large breed kept to 


Wo'MANHEAD. 


vat. Sl hd 


L' Eftrange. | 


nite, 4h 


An herb. 
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A preten ee of kindneſs is the vn! 
2 projets; all we de NG 


ſheep's clothing. overnment of the T, 
Wo'LFsBANE. #./. [wolf and bone; ace. 
nitum, Lat.] A poiſonous plant; acc. 


Miller. 


Wolfibane'is an early flower. Mortimer, 
> 6 H . 
Wo'LFSMILK, 1. % [tithymallus, Leda. 


\  Ainſeworth, 
Wo'rvisn. adi. [from wolves, of wolf ; 
ao is more proper. ] Reſembling a 
Wolf. | 
Why in this vo/vifh gown do I ſtand h 
To beg of Hob and Dick ? Shakeſpeare's ++ WY 
My people are grown half wild, they would not 
worry one another ſo in that wwolviſb belluine man- 


ner elſe. | | Have. 
There is a baſe wolwjſb principle within, that 1e 
gratified with another's miſery. Sourb's Ser: n;, 
WOMAN. 2. / [pipman, pimman, Sax. 
whence we yet pronounce women, in the 
plural, wvimmen. Skinner and Wallis.) 
1. 'The female of the human race, 
That man who hath a tongue is ao man 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman, Shak 
Thou dotard, thou art evomanr-tir'd, unrooſted : 
By thy dame Parlet here. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorlſcleſs, 


; Sbaleſpeare. 
And Abimelech took men ſervants 2 


and women 
ſervants. ; | 


| Gene is 
O woman, lovely ewoman, nature form'd "wg 


To temper man : we had been brutes without thee, 
Otrvay, 
Ceneus a 2voman once, and once a man; 
But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. Dryd. An, 
Women are made as they themſelves would chuſe, 
C00 in to aſk, too humble to refuſe» Garth, 
Momen in their nature are much more gay and 
joyous than men; whether it be that their blood is 
more refined, their fibres more delicate, and their 
animal ſpirits more light; vivacity is the gift of 
women, gravity that of men. | Aadiſon. 
2. A female attendant on a perſon of rank. 
I could not perſonally deli ver to her 
What you commanded me; but by her auen 
I ſent your meſſage. Shakeſpeare's Henry VII. 
To WO'MAN. v. a. | from the noun.] To 


make pliant like a woman. 

I've felt ſuch quirks of joy and grief, 
That the firſt face of neither on the ſtart 
Can woman me unto 't. Shakeſpeare. 


* 


WouAN ED. adj. [from wwoman.] Ace- 


companied or united with a woman. 
I do attend here on the general, 
And think it no addition, nor my wiſh, 
To have him ſee me wemau d. Shaleſp. Othello. 


WOMANHAT ER. 2. . [woman and Hater. ] 
One that has an averſion from the fe- 


male ſex. 
How could it come into your mind, 
To pitch on me, of all mankind, 
Againſt the ſex to write a ſatire, 
And brand me for a evomanhater ? Swift. 
n. ſ. [from woman.] The 
Wo AN HOOD. { character and collective 


qualities of a woman. Obſolete. 
Ne in her ſpeech, ne in her haviour, 
Was lightneſs ſeen, or looſer vanity, | 
But gracious wvomanhood and gravity. Spenſer. 
There dwells ſweet love and conſtant. chaſtity, 
Unſpotted faith, and comely 2vomanbced, 
Regard of honour, and mild modeſty. Spenſer 
is preſent death I beg; and one thing more, 
That wvomanboed denies my tongue to tell: 
O keep me from their worſe than killing luſt. 
| | RY rod Shakeſpeares 
When my grave is broke up again, 
Some ſecond gueſt to entertain; 
For graves have learn'd that ewomanbead, 
To be to more than one a beds 


Deonres 
To 


9 Wo'Maniss.' v. 4. [from wiman.) 
Toemaſculate ; ta eſfeminate; to ſoften. 
Proper, but not uſed, | 


This effeminate love of a woman doth womanize | 


a mane "wt. Wk,» hh Sidney. 

Womanisn. adj, [from wwoman.] Suit- 
able to a woman; having the qualities 
of a woman; reſembling a woman. 


apparel, I will be ce more womaniſh.; fince I 
allure you there is nothing I defire more than 
fully to prove myſelf a man. Sitney. 
elmane making a vemaniſh habit to be the ar- 
mour of her boldneſs, giving up her life to the lip: 
of Philoclea, humbly beſought her to keep he: 
ſpeech a while within the paradiſe of her mind. 
Sidney. 
A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, and v-maniſh, 
put audible, ſtrong, and manlike. cham. 
She then to him theſe æwemaniſb words gan ſay, 
For love of me, leave off. 55 Spenſcr. 
Our fathers minds are dead, 
And we are govern'd with our mothers ſpirits; 
Our yoke and ſuff rance ſhew us wvomaniſh. Shak. 
I do not think he fears death; | 
He never was ſo womaniſh. Shakeſpeare. 
" During his baniſhment, he was ſo ſoftened and 
dejected, as he wrote nothing but a few 2v:124@ni/ſh 
epiſtles. 5 Bacon 
In a ſad look or womaniſb complaint. D. 
I melt to womaniſh tears, and if I ſtay, 
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I find my love my courage will betray, Dryden. 
The godlike hero in his breaſt 
Diſdain'd, or. was aſham'd, to ſhow 
So weak, ſo wwomaniſh a woe. Dryden. 


WoManKkI'ND. #. /. [woman and Kind.] 
The female ſex; the race of women. 


Muſidorus had over bitterly glanced againſt the | 


reputation of <vomankind. Sidney. 
So eaſy 'tis t' appeaſe the ſrormy wind 

Of malice, in the calm of pleaſant æemankind. 
Spenſer. 

Becauſe thou doat'ſt on womankind, admiring 

Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace, 
None are, thou think'ſt, but taken with ſuch toys. 
Milton. 

Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold; 
But abchankind in ills is ever bold. 
ſfuba might make the proudeſt of our ſex, 
Any of w-mankind but Marcia, happy. 
| Mean Addiſon's Cato. 

She advanc'd, that evomankind 

Would by her model form their mind. Swift. 


Wo uax LY. adj. | from woman. ] 


Becoming a woman; ſuiting a woman; 


ie minine; not maſculine. 
em in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is orten laudable; to do good ſometime | 
Accounted dangerous folly : why then, alas! + 
Do] put up that evomanly defence, 
To lay I'd done no harm? Shakeſpeare. 
She brings your froward wives, 
As rriſaners, to her evomanly perſuaſion. Shakeſp. 
All will ſpy in thy face | 
A biuſhing <v-manly diſcovering grace. 
' Kaye choaks my words z tis womanly to weep. 
| Dryden. 
Let him be taught to put off all thoſe tender airs, 
affected ſmiles, and all the enchanting evoman/y 
behaviour that has made him the object of his own 
admiration. Arbuthnot and P 0Pes 
2. Not childiſh 3 not girliſh. 
Young perſons, under a zwomanly age, are often 
troubled with ſome of the ſame ſymptoms. 
| 23, Arbutbnot on Diet. 
Wo'uanry, adv. [from woman.) In 
the manner of a woman ; effeminately. 
WOMB. . / [wwamba, Gothick ; pamb, 
Saxon; wemb, Iſlandick.] 


1. The place of the fœtus in the mother. 
When yet he was but tender bodied, and the 

only fon of my wwomb, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

New-born children bring not many ideas into 


Dryd . Ju. | 


Donne. | 


| 
Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's | 


W 1 N. 
the world, bating ſome faint ideas of hunger and 
thirſt which > may have felt in the — 2 

wy \ Locke. 
Conceiving, as ſhe ſlept, her fruitful 2vomb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. 
ws r 20 Addiſon. 
2. The place whence any thing is 2 
duced. 5 
The earth was form'd, but in the <vomb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involv'd, | 
Appear'd not. 
| The bomb of earth the 
3. Any cavity. 
| An amphitheatre unpeopled Rome, | 
And held, uncrowded, nations in its «vomb. Addiſ. 
To Wong. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
incloſe; to breed in ſecret. N 
| Not-for all the ſun ſees, or 
The cloſe earth evombs, will 1 break my oath 
To this my tair betov'd. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Wo'wsy. adj. [from Fer, Capacious. 
Not in uſe. 
He call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 
- That caves and 2womby vaultages of France 
Shal! chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock, 
In ſecond accent to his ordnance. Shak, Henry V. 
Wo'men. Plural of woman, 
Thus it ſhall befal 
Him who to worth in women over-truſts, 


Won. 'The 


of wir. 


- Milton. 
genial ſeed receives. Dry. 


Milton. 
preterite and participle paſſive 


. Ail theſe the Parthian 
From the luxurious kings of Antioch won. Milt. 
Againſt myſe f I victories have von, 
And by my fatal abſence am undone. Dryden. 
My mother is ven over to my fide, but dares 
not mention me to my father, for fear of provoking 
him. Addiſon's Spectator. 
To Won. vv. n. [pumian, Saxon; wwonen, 
German.] To dwell; to live; to have 


abode. Not in uſe. 


Him fortuned 
To come where vile Arcaſia does wwonn. Spenſer. 
| Out of the ground uproſe, 
As from his lair, the wild beaſt where he wens 
In foreſt wild, Miltcn's Paradiſe Loſt. 
A people near the northern pole that «von ; 
Whom Ireland ſent from loughes and foreſts hore, 
Fairfax. 
Won. ». . from the verb.] Dwelling ; 
habitation. Obſolete. | 
What ſecret place, quoth he, can ſafely hold 
So huge a maſs, and hid from heaven's eye? 
Or where haſt thou thy won, that ſo much gold 
Thou canſt preſerve from wrong and robbery ? 


Spenſer. 
The ſolitary wvor- 
Of dreaded beaſts, the Lybian lion's moan. 
Beaumont's Pſyche. 


To WONDER. v. 2. [pundman, Saxon; 
wonder, Dutch. ] To be ſtruck with ad- 
miĩration; to be pleaſed or ſurpriſed ſo 
as to be aſtoniſhed: with at, rarely with 
er. 

The want of theſe magazines of victuals I have 
complained of in England, and wondered at in 
other countries. | Spenſer, 

His deadly wound was healed: and all the world 
wondered after the beaſt. Rev. Xiil. 3. 

No wonder to us, who have converſed with too 
many ſtrange actions, now to wonder at any thing: 
wonder is from ſurpriſe, and ſurpriſe ceaſes upon 
experience. -wouth, 

King Turnus wonder'd at the fight renew'd. 

Dryden. 

Who can vonder that the ſciences have been 
ſo overcharged with infignificant and doubtful ex- 
preſſions, capable to make the moſt quick-ſighted 
little the more knowing ? TVET: Locke, 


I could not ſufficiently <vondervat the intrepidity | 
of theſe diminutive mortals, why durſt venture to 
mount and walk upon my body, 


— 
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Swift. 


WON. 


Wo'nper, . / [pundon, Saxon; Wen- 
q der, Dutch. ] > | ps 3 | 
1. Admiration ; aſtoniſhment ; amaze- 

ment; ſurpriſe cauſed by ſomething 
unuſual or unexpected. 4 
| Wbat is he, whoſe griefs 

Bear ſuch an emphaſis ; whoſe phraſe of ſorrow 

| Conjures the wand'ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand. 
Like zwonder-wounded hearers? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Wonder cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immoveable 
poſture. of the body; for in wonder the ſpirits fly 
not as in fear,*but-enly ſettle. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

2. Cauſe of wonder; a ſtrange thing; 


ſomething more or greater than can be 


expected. é 8 
The Corniſh wonder- gatherer defcribett the 
ſame. . Carew. 


Great effects come of induſtry in civil buſineſs ; 
and to try things oft, and never to give over, doth 
Wonders. I | Bacon. 

Lo, a wonder ſtrange 
Of every beaſt, and bird, and inſect ſmall, 
Came ſevens, and pairs. Milton's Paradiſe Lift, 
What woman will you find, 
Though of his age the <vonder and the fame, 
On whom his leiſure will vouchſafe an eye 
Of fond dere? Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
No wonder ſleep from careful lovers flies, 
To bathe himſelf in Sachariſſa's eyes 
As fair Aſtrea once from earth to heav'n 
By ftrife and loud impiety was driven. 
Drawn for your prince, that 
ders do: 
The better cauſe makes mine the ſharper now. 
| Faller. 

It is no wonder if part of the matter of this 
diſeaſe, which ſo eaſily adheres to the glands, and 
augments and diſtends them to an unnatural di- 
menſion, ſhould at length ſtop in the lungs. 

: a : ; Blackmore, 

3- Any thing mentioned with wonder. 
There Babylon, the wonder of all tongues. Milt. 
Ample ſouls among mankind have arrived atthat 
prodigious extent of knowledge, which renders 
them the evonder and glory of the nation where 
they live, Watts. 
Wo'nDERFUL., adj, [wonder and full.] 

Admirable ; ſtrange ; aſtoniſhing, 

I uttered that which 1 underſtood not, thing 


too wonderful for me which I knew not. - 
Jeb, xIii. J» 


-— 


Wj. Aer. 
ſword could ⁊oon- 


Strange 
Hath been the cauſe, and wonderful to hear. Mike 


Wo' x DER FUL. adv. To a wonderful de- 
gree. Improperly uſed. » 

The houſe which 1 am about to build ſhall be 

wonderful great. 2 Chron, ii. q. 


Wo'nDERPFULLY, adv, [from wonder- 
Ful.] In a wonderful manner; to a 


wonderful degree. | 

The pope, knowing himſelf to be 'unprofitadie 

to the chriſtian world, was 2woderfully glad to hear 
that there were ſuch echoes of bim ſounding in 
remote parts. Baccn. 
There is ſomething wender fully divine in the 
airs of this picture. Addiſon on Italy. 
If a man out of vanity, or from a deſire of being 

in the faſhion, or in order to paſs for wonderfully 
wiſe, ſhall ſay that Berkley's doctrine is true, while 
at the ſame time bis belzzf is preciſely the ſame 

with mine, I leave him to enjoy the fruits of his 
hypocriſy. Beattie. 
Wo'xnDERMENT, =». /. [from wonder.} 
Afſtoniſhment ; amazement. Not in uſe, 


except in low language. 
When my pen would write her titles true, 
It raviſh'd is with fancy's evonderments Spenſer. 
Thoſe things which I here ſet down, do natu- 
rally take the fenſe, and not refpect petty evonder- 
ments, Bacun. 
The neighbours made a wonderment of it, and 
| aſked him what he meant. L'Eſtrange. 


* 


| WON DEA. 
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Wo'xptRSTRUCK. 2%. [ wonder and Another fort of fophiſrn is egg to'be called an- 
 — 4 imperfe& 


e.] Amazed. 


Afcanius, wwon > to ſee 


That image of his filial piety. Dryden's seid. 


Wo'nDER-worKING. adj. [ 


m wonder 


and <vorking.] One that does ſurpriſing 


- things, 


Wo'nprous. adj. [This is contraſted 


from awonderous, of ee 
1. Admirable; marvellous; 
priſing. 
The credit of whoſe virtue reſt with thee; 


Wondrous indeed, if cauſe of ſuch effects. Milton. 


In ſuch charities ſhe paſs d the day, 
*Twas <vond'rous how ſhe found an hour to pray. 


Dryden. 


Reſearches into the ſprings of natural bodies, 

and their motions, ſhould awaken us to admire the 
"wondrous wiſdom of our Creator in all the works 
of nature. 7 Watts. 
2, [Hondrous is barbarouſly uſed 


- adverb.] In a ſtrange degree. 


From that part where Moſes remembereth the 
giants, begotten by the ſons of good men upon the: 
daughters of the wicked, did they ſteal thoſe: 
avondrous great acts of their ancient kings and 
Raleigh. 


powerful giants. 
There is a place deep, 2vondrous deep, below, 
Which genuine night and horrours do o'erflow. 
To ſhun th' allurement is not hard 


But wordrous difficult, when once beſet, 


for an' 


- 


Cowley. 
To minds reſolv'd, forewarn'd, and well prepar d; 


4 


To ftruggle through the ſtraits, and break th' in- 


volving net. 
You are ſo beautiful, 
So wondrous fair, you juſtify rebellion, Dryden. 
Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 
Are, as when women, wondraus fond of place. 
Pope. 
Wo'xDROUSLY. adw. | from evondrous. ] 


1. To a ſtrange degree. 
My lord led 2vondreuſly to diſcontent. Shakeſp. 
This made Proſerpina 
Make to them the greater ſpeed, 
For fear that they too much ſhould bleed, 
Which evondroufly her troubled. Drayton. 
Such doctrines in the pidgeon houſe were :aught : 
Yon need not aſk how evondreuſfly they wrought, 
Dryden. 
Of injur'd fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, 
Cloe complains, and wwondrouſly 's aggriev'd. 
Granville. 
2. In a ſtrange manner. 
Then medicines everndreuſly compos'd the {kil- 
full leech applyed. Chapman. 
To Wort. = n. [preterite and parti- 


To be Won r. J ciple wort 3 puman, Sax. 


gewoonen, Dutch.] To be accuſtomed ; | 


to uſe ; to be uſed. -— 
A yearly ſolemn feaſt he wont to make, 
The day that firſt doth lead the year around. 
Spenſer. 
Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 
He wonts to work, that none the ſam? eſpies. 
Spenſer. 
Jaſon the Theſſalian was wort to ſay, that ſome 
things muſt be done unjuſtly, that many things 
may be done juſtly. Bacon. 
I this night have dream'd, 
If dream'd, not as I oft ain wort, of the?, | 
But of offence and trouble. Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
The eagle's fate and mine are one, 
Which on the ſhaft that made him die 
Eſpy'd a feather of his &wn, | 
Wherewith he evont to ſoar\io high. Wullr. 
For others that he ſaw petjjlexed about the ma- 
nage of their difficult affairs, he was ev-zr to aſk 
them, when they would begin to truit God, or per- 
mit him to govern the world? Fell, 
A mother was 2vont always to indulge her daugh- 
ters, when any of them deſired ſquirrels or birds, 
but then they muſt keep them well, Locke. 


Dryden. 
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WONT. =. / [from the yerb.] Cuſtom ; 


| nary natural evort, that which is heavy mounting 
"Hooker. 


Wo'n'T. A contraction of evould not, uſed 


Wo'xTEDNESS. 2. ,. { from avonted.] State 


Wo'xTLEssS. adj. [from wwont.] Unac- 


To Woo. S. a. [apozod, courted, Saxon. ] 
I. To court; to ſue to for love. 


| Reap their own fruits, and 4v09 their Table loves. 


2. To court ſolicitouſly ; to invite 


| ſway 1 
The wiſdom of the world, wealth, pleaſure, praiſe. | 
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enumeration or falſe induction, when 
from a few experiments men infer general theo- 
rems. Watts Logick. 


habit ; -uſe. Out of uſe. | 
. Paſſing their time according to their *vort, they 
waited for the coming of Phalantus. Sidney. 

Things natural in that regard forget their ordi- 


ſometime upwards of its own accord. 
*Tis not his wont to be the hindmoſt man, 
Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. Shak. 
They are by ſudden alarm or watchword to be 
called out to their military motions under ſky or 
covert, according to the ſeaſon, as was the Roman 
bon. Milton. 


for vill not. 


Accuſtomed ; uſed ; uſual : uſed both of 

perſons and things, | 
Her champion ſtout, to aid his friend, 

Again his wwonted weapon proved. Spenſer. 
So pray'd they, innocent, and to their thoughts 

Firm peace recover'd ſoon, and wworted calm. Milt. 
The pond- frog would fain have gotten the other 

frog over; but ſhe was wwonted to the place, and 

would not remove. L*Eftrange. 
Who have no houſe, fit round where once it was, 

And with full eyes each *vornted room require; 

_ Haunting the yet warm aſhes of the place, 

As murther'd men walk where they did expire. 

Dryden. 


FER 


| 


of being accuſtomed to. Not in uſe. 
Did 1 ſee any thing more of Chrift in thoſe that | 
pretend to other modes of government, I might 
ſuſpet my judgment biaſſed with prejudice or 
wontedneſs of opinions, King Charles. 


cuſtomed; unuſual. Obſolete. 

Whither, love, wilt thou now carry me? | 
What <vor/eſs fury doſt thou now inſpire | 
Into my feeble breaſt, when full of thee ? Spenſer. 


We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 
We ſhould be <vco'd, and were not made to 2000. * 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Some lay in dead men's ſkulls; and in thoſe holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, | 
As *'twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems; 
That zbes'd to the ſlimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Fancies and notions he purſues, ; 
Which ne'er had being but in thought: ] 
Each like the Grecian artiſt ev9cs 
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The image he himſelf has wrought. Prior. 
„ My proud rival eos 
Another partner to his throne and bed. Philips. 


How is the loadſtone, nature's ſubtle pride, 
By the rude iron 2v00'd, and made a bride ? 
| | Cowley. 
Oh ftretch thy reign, fair peace! from 
ſhore, . 
Till conqueſt ceaſe, and ſlav'ry be no more; 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 


Pepe. 
with 
importunity. 
Yet can ſhe love a foreign Emperor, 
Whom of great worth and pow'r ſhe hears to be 
If ſhe be zuco'd but by ambaſlalor, 
Or but his letters or his pictures ſee: 
So while the virgin ſoul on earth doth ſtay, 
She wwo-'d and temptel is ten thouſand ways 
By theſe great pow'rs which on the earth bear 
ſway, . 


* 


| | 
Wo'nTED. part. adj. [from the verb.] | WOOD. . / [pude, Sax. 


q 


ſhore to | 
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| Sweet bird, chat ſhunn'ſt the note. « 
- Moſt muſical, moſt — # fly 
Thee, chauntreſs oft the woods amons. = 
| 1 wos to hear thy even-ſong, * 
To Woo. v. . To court 3 to mak 
With pomp, and trains, and in a crowd 
When true felicity is but in two. 
Woop. adj. [weds, Gothick ; 
word, Dutch.) Mad; furious; 
Obſolete. gk. 


Winds do rage as winds were wood 
And cauſe ſpring tides to raiſe great flood. 


Coal-black fteeds yborn of hellif __ 
Taat on their.ruſty bits did chan x as they were 
Wood. ** Spenſer. 
Calm the tempeſt of his paſſion ccd; 
The banłæs ere overflown when ſtopped is the flood. 
b, Spenſer, 
, word, Dut.] 
1. A large and thick collection of trees, 
The wd. born pcople fall before her flat, 
And worſnip her as goddeſs of the wood, Spenſey, 
St. Valentine is paſt : 
Begin theſe 2vood-birds but to couple now? Sbal. 
The woods are ruthiels, dreadful, deaf, and dull! 
There ſpeak and ſtrike, Shak. Titus Andronicus, 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. Shake, Macbeth, 
Amongſt his well-grown «vcods the ſhag-hair'd ſa- 
tyrs ſtand, | Drayten. 
Hecate, when ſhe gave to rule the <voods, 
Then led me trembling through thoſe dire abodes, 
Dryd:n. 


Milton. 
e love. 
they w2, 

Dryden. 
Saxon 3 


raping, 


2. The ſubſtance of trees; timber. 
Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſweet eyood to make the lodging ſweet, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
The cavity of the tin plate was filled with a 
melted cement, made of pitch, roſin, and 2vood- 
aſhes, well incorporated. Boyle. 
Having filled it about five inches with through- 
ly kindled 2vood coals, we let it down into the 
glaſs, ; Boyle. 
| Of long growth there ſtood 
A laure!'s trunk, a venerable evodd. Dryden's Eu. 
The ſoft wood turners uſe commonly. Moxon. 
The ſize of faggots and 4vcod-ftacks differs. 
Mortimer. 
Herrings muſt be ſmoked with wvood. Child. 
Woopane MONE. 2. / A plant. 
Woo'pBi1NnD. 72. [ pubbind, Saxon; 
Woo'pRIN E. { fericlymenon, Lat.] Ho- 


neyſuckle. 
Beatrice, e' en now 
Couch'd in the wwoodbine ov,ỹture. Shakeſpeare, 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn; 
upon their heads garlands of 4voodbine and wild 
roſes. Peacham, 


Woo'pcock. 2. [pobucoc, Saxon; o- 
lopax, Latin.] A bird of paſſage with 
a long bill; his food is not known. It 
is a word ludicrouſly uſed for a dunce. 
He hath bid me to a calve's head and a capon; 
ſhall I not find a 2coodcock too? Shakejpeares 
Soon as in doubtful day the 2voodcock flies, 

Her cleanly pail the preity houſewife bears. Gay. 
Woo'pprInk. . // Decoction or infu- 
ſion of medicinal woods, as ſaflafras. 

The drinking elder-wine or 2vooddrinks are very 


uſctul. Floyer on the Humors. 
Wool DED. adj, [from wood, ] Supplied 
with wood. 
Wooded fo, 


es a ſpring of all kindes that grow. Chapm. 
_ lord 4 have been poſſeſſed of à very 
great landed eſtate, well conditioned, 2vocded, and 
watered, Arbuthnit« 
Wool DEN. adj. [from wood.] 
1. Ligneous ; made of wood; timber. 
Like a ſtrutting player, whoſe conceit 


Lies in his hamſtring, he doth think it rich . 


Ln , 
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woo 
To hear the wooden dialogue and found 


»Pwixt-his tretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. 
Ove Shakeſpeare. 


They- uſed to vault or leap up; and therefore 


they had v’ horſes in their houſes and abroad. 


Preſs'd with the burden; Ceneus pants for 
- breath; N 


And on his ſhoulders bears the auaoden death, Dry. 
The haberdaſher ſtole off his hat that hung upon | 


| Addifon's Spectator.¶ Woo by ECR ER. . / [word and peck ; 


a wooden pegs 
2, Clumſy ; awkward. 

In win this lady Margaret: for whom? 
Why, for my king: tuſh, that's a worden thing. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

When a bold man is. out. of countenance, he 

very ⁊ocoden figure on it. 
n Collier on Confidence. 
Woo'DFRETTER.. #. |, | teres,. Lat.] An 
inſet ; a woodworm. Ainſworth, 
Woo'p HOLE #. / [woed and. Hole. ] Place: 
where wood is laid up. 

What ſhould I do, or whither turn? amaz'd, 
Confounded, to the dark receſs I fly Fi 
Of <vocodbole. Philips. 
Woo'DLAND. 2. . [wood and. land.] 


Woods ; ground covered with woods. 


This houſhold beaſt, that us d the woodland p 


grounds,. 
Was view'd at firſt by the young hero's hounds, 
As down the ftream he ſwam. Dryden's Zneid. 
He that rides poſt through a country, may, 
frem the tranſient view, tell how the parts lie; 
here a moraſs, and there a river; woodland in one 


part, and ſavanas in another. Locke. 
By her-awak'd, the woodland choir 
To hail the common god prepares; 
And tempts me to reſume the lyre, 
Soft warbling to the vernal airs, Fenton. 


Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water ſeem to ſtrive again, Pope. 


Woo'DLARK. A. . [ galerita arborea, Lat.] 
A melodious ſort of wild lark. 
Woo'pLQUSE- n. . [wood and louſe.] An 
inſect, - 


The millepes or 2vood/ouſe is a ſmall inſect; it] 


has only fourteen pair of ſhort legs; it is a very 


{wift runner, but it can occaſionally roll itſelf up | 


into the form of a ball. They are found under 


old logs of wood or* large ſtones, or between the | 
bark and wood of decayed trees. Hill's Mat. Med. | 


Wrap thyſelf up like a zvgedlouſe, and dream re- 
venge. Congreves 

There is an inſe& they call a 2voodloufe, 
"That folds up itſelf in itfeif, for a bouie, 
As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 
thclos'd cap-à-pè in a ſtrong coat of mail. Swift, 
NoOD MAN. n. . [word and man.] A 
ſportſman; a hunter. | 

Thcir cry being compoſed of ſo well ſorted 
months, that any man would perceive therein ſome 
Kind of proportion, but the ſkilful <voodmen did 
find a muſick. Sidney. 

The duke is a better wvoadman than thou takeſt 
him for. 

This is ſome one, like us, night-foundered here, 
Gr eiſe ſome neighbour ⁊vacdman. Milton. 

So when the xwordman's toil her cave ſurrounds, 
And with the hunter's cry the grove reſounds, 
With grief and rage the mother-tion ſtung, 4 
Fearlets herſelf, yet trembles for her young. Pope. 
Woo'pmonGER, 2. . [wood and monger.] 


A woodſeller. 


Woodni"GHTSHADE. 2. { ſolanum yl. 


vaticum, Lat.] A plant. 
Woo'p NOTE. n. J. Wild muſick, | 


Then to the well-trod ſtage anon, 1 


If Jonſon's learned ſock be on; 
Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, fancy's child, 
Warble his native voodnotes wild. Hilton. 


Woo'pxympn. n./. [wood and nymph. ] 


Shakeſpeare. | 


* 


W 0 2 A 


1 Soft ſhe withdrew, and like a evoodnymph light, 1 


Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 
Betook her to the groves. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 


1 The wwoodnymphs, deck'd with daifies trim, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Their merry wakes and paſtimes keep, Miltcn. 


| Woopo'FFERING., 2. Wood burnt on 
We caſt the lots for the 2woodoffiring. Neb. x. 34. 


Z 


picus martius, Latin.) A bird. 

The ſtructure of the tongue of the wwordpecker 
is very fingular, whether we look at its great 

| length, its bones and muſcles, its incompaſſing 

parts of the neck and head, the better to exert it- 

, ſelf in length, and again to retract it into its cell; 
and laſtly, whether we look at its ſharp, horny, 
bearded point, and the glucy matter at the end of 
it, the better to ſtab and draw little maggots out of 
wood, Derham”s Phyfico-Theobgy. 

Woo'peiceon or Woodeulver. n. ſ. pa- 


lumbes, Latin.] A wild pigeon, 


Woo'proor. 1. J. [aſperula, Latin.] An 
herb. Ainſworth. 
Woops ARE. 2... 
The froth called epood/are, being like a kind of 
ſpittie, is found upon herbs,. as lavender and ſage. 
; | Bacon. 
Woo'DsEERE. 1. / [word and ſere.] The 
time when there is no ſap in the tree. 
Obſolete. 


From May to October leave cropping, for why, 
In evoodſeere whatſoever thou croppeſt thall die. 
| Tuſſer. 
-Woo'DSORREL., 2. /. [oxys, Latin.] A 
plant. 
Woo pwaRk D. 2. J. [wood and ward,] A 
- foreſter. 


V 


- 


cof}is, Lat.] A worm bred in wood, 


Woo'py. adj. [from woed.] 
1. Abounding with wood. 


Oſt in glmmering buw* s and glades 
He met her, and in ſecret ſhades 
Of evordy Ida's inmoſt grove. 
t Four times ten days I've paſs'd 
Wand'ring this woody maze, and human food 
Nor taſted, nor had appetite. Miiton's Par. Reg. 
Diana's woody realms he next invades, 
And croſſes through the conſecrated ſhades. Add. 


[ 


Miitor - 


i 


2. Ligneous; conſiſting of wood. 


| In the wwo:dy parts of plants, which are their 

bones, the principles are ſo compounded as to make 

them flexible without joints, and alſo elaſtick. 

8 G row * 

Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are loft, 

and have nothing wo:dy in them, as graſs and 

hemlock. Locke. 

3. Relating to woods; ſylvan. 

With the zocody nymphs when {he did play. 


Spenſer. 
All the ſatyrs ſcorn their cody kind, 
And henceforth nothing tair but her on earth they 
find, | Spenſer, 
Woo'er. 2. [from o. One who 
courts a woman. d 
— The evocoers moſt are toucht on this oſtent, 


Ariſtippus ſaid, that thoſe that ſtudied particu 
lar ſciences, and neglected philoſophy, were like 
Penelope's wocers, that made love to the waiting 
Woman. Bacon's Apophtbegms, 

Uſurping evocers felt his thund'ring ſwore, | 
And willing nations knew their native lord. + 

Creech, 


| Wooy. =. / [from wove.} 


1. The ſet of threads that croſſes the warp ; 
the weft. 


A fabled goddeſs of the woods. 
8 


| The placing of the tangible parts in length or 


Iller. 


Woo'pwoR M. 2. , from wood and worm ; ' 


To whom are dangers great and imminent. Chap. | 


155 1 b, 


woo. 


tranſverſe, as in the warp and the <voof of textile, 
is more inward or more outward. 1 
| Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Texture; cloth. | 
A veſt of purple flow'd, 
Iris had dipp'd the <voof. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
ere Mil 
Theſe m -robes, ſpun out of Iris' Milt. 
To forend the mall — the regal AA. 
Of ſofteſt woof, is bright Alcippe's care. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
Woo'inGLY. adv. [from wwooing.] Plea- 
ſingly ; ſo as to invite ſtay, 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 
By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells zwovingly here. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
WOOL. . /. [pul, Saxon; wollen, Dut.] 
1. The fleece of ſheep; that which is 
woven into cloth. 
A gown made of the fineſt oel, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined ſlippers for the cold, 
Wich buckles of the pureſt gold. Raleigh, 
Concerning their complaint for price of al, 
he would give orders that his commiſſioners ſhould 
cauſe clothiers to take c, paying only two parts 
of the price, ay ward. 
Struthium is a root uſed by the - droſſers. 


7 


* 


not ſtripped of the wool. 
Wool and vvolfels were ever of little value in 
this kingdom, Dad ies on Ireland. 


Woo'LLEN. adj. | from wool.) Made 
of wool not finely dreſſed, and thence 


as diſtinct from linen. 
J was wont 
| To call them ⁊collen vaſſals, things created 


I could not endure a huſband with a beard on his 
face: 1 had rather lie in wocllen. 
Shateſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 
Moollen cloth wili tenter, linen ſcarcely. Bacon. 
At dawn of day our general cleft his pate, 
Spite of his wollen night-cap. Dryden, 


Woo'LLEN. 2. Cloth made of wool... 
His b;e*ches were of rugged woollen, | 
And had been at the ſiege of Bullen. Hudibras. 
Odious ! in zen 'twould a ſaint provoke ! 
No, let a charming chintz and Bruſſels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and ſhade my lifeteſs face. 
2 | Pope. 
He is a bel-eſprit and a ⁊vo en- draper. Swift. 
Woo'LLy, ad. | from av. 


1. Clothed with wool. 


When the work of generation was 
Between tha ſe <voolly breeders, . 
The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands, 


2. Conſiſting of wool. 
Some few, by temp'rance taught, approaching 
flow, 
To diſtant fate by eaſy journeys go: 
Gently they lay 'em down, as.ev'ning ſheep 


On their own ai fleeces ſoftly ſleep. Dryden. 
3. Reſembling wool. | | 
| What ſignifies 


My fleece of roy hair, that now uncurls? 


g Nothing profits more | 
Than frequent ſnows : Oh may'ſ thou often ſee 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the wolly rain, 


Nutritious! Pbilips. 
WooLPAck. 2 | 
8 151 Lv, pack, and /ach.} 


1. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. 
2. The 


Arbuthnot, 
2. Any ſhort thick hair. 
In the cauldron boil and bake z 
Wool of bat and tongue pf dog. Shak, Mach, 


Woo'LFEL. ./. [woot and fell.) Skin 


uſed likewiſe for any thing coarſe : it is- 
likewiſe uſed in general for made of wool, - 


To buy and ſell with groats. Sbateſp. Coriolanus, 


Shakeſpeare. 


S bakeſpear 1 
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2. The ſeat of the judges in the houſe ot 


lords. | 248 
At bar abuſive, on the bench unable, 
K nave on the weolſack, fop at council- table. 
- | Wes | ; Dryden. 
3. Any thing bulky without weight. 
Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame av n clergy by their ſide. 
. -- Cleaveland. 


Woo'twarD. adv. [wool and warg.] In 


wool. Not uſed, 
I have no ſhirt : I go woolwward for penance, 

* | Shakeſpeare. 
Wooe. u. . [rubicilla, Latin.] A bird. 
Woos. x. / [alga, Latin.] Sca-weed, 

An herb. | | 


WORD. 2. /, [popd, Saxon; wwoord, Dut. ] 
1. A ſingle part of ſpeech. 


If you ſpeak three words, it will three times re- 
pert you the three evords. Bacon. 
As conceptions are the images of things to the 
mind within itſelf, ſo are words or names the 
marks of thoſe conceptions to the minds of them 
we converſe with. South's Sermons. 
Amongſt men who confound their ideas with 
zor, there muſt be endleſs diſputes, wrangling, 
and jargon. | | Locke. 


Each wight who reads not, and but ſcans and 


ſpells, 
Each word catcher that lives on ſyllables, 


2. A ſhort diſcourſe, | 
Shall I vouchſafe your worſhip a 4vord or two? 
— "Two thouſand, and I 'il vouchſafe thee the hear- 
ing. Shakeſpeare. 


= 


Pope. 


A wwcrd, Lucilius, 
How he receiv'd you. S/ -.keſp. Julius Ceſar. 
A friend who ſhall own thee in thy loweſt con- 
dition, anſwer all thy wants, and, in a verd, ne- 
ver leave thee. Scutbh. 
In a cord, the goſpel deſcribes God to us in all 
reſpects ſuch a one as we would with him to be. 


Tillotſon. 
3. Talk; diſcourſe. ; 
Why ſhould calamity be full of <vards f—— 
Wet them have ſcope z though what they do im- 
ark * 
Help nothing elſe, yet they do caſe the heart. 
Shakejpeare”s Richard III. 
He commanded the men to, be ranged in bat- 
talions, and rid to every ſquadron, giving them ſuch 
ewords as wee proper to the occaſion. Clarendon. 
If you diſlike the play, 
Pray make no ecords on 't tilt the ſecond day 
Or third be paſt; for we would have you know it, 
The loſs will faii cn us, not on the poet. Denbam. 
Ceaſe this contention : be thy ev.ras ſevere, 
Sharp as he merits z but the ſword forbear. Dryd. 
If evords are ſometimes to be uſe, they ought 
to be grave, kind, and ſober, repreſenting the ill, or 
unbecomingneſs of the faults, Locke, 


* 


| * 


q 


If I appear a little <verd-bound in my firſt ſolu- 


tions, I hope it will be imputed to the long diſuſe 
of ipecch. | SpefFatcr, 
4. Diſonte ; verbal contention, 
In argument upon a cafe, 
Some wvord: t cre grew *twixt Somerſet and me. 
H ba kelpea FE, 
5. Language; oral expreſſion; living 
ſpeech. a 
Found you no diſpleaſure by qvord or counte- 
nance ? Shakeſpeare. 
Ie write thee a challenge, or I II deliver thy in- 
dignation to him by evord of mouth. | 
Shakeſpeare's Tawdlfth Night. 


Why ſhould ſhe write tv Edmund? Might not 


ou 
2 her purpoſes by co? Shak, X. Lear. 
An eaſy way, by <vord of mouth communicated 
to m2. Boyle. 
6 Promiſe, b N 
Obey thy parent, keep thy wword 3j 
not. Rp wks 


uſtly, ſwear 
Sbakeſpeates 


a => 


WOR 
Il give it you, and will maintain my werd. 
: Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
All of them ſtout and hard people, falſe ot their 
words, treacherous in their practices, and mercileſs 
in their revenges. 
The duke ſhall wield his conqu'ring ſword, 
The king ſhall paſs his honeſt xvard., Dryden... 


7. Signal; token; order. 
Every ſoldier kill his priſoners; 
Give the rd through. 


8. Account; tidings.; meſſage, 
Bring me word thither 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may ſpur on my journey. Sbateſp. Coriolanus. 
Two optick nerves ſhe ties, 
Like ſpectacles, acroſs the eyes; 
By which the ſpirits bring her cord, 
Whene er the balls are fix'd or ftirr'd, 


9. Declaration ; purpoſe expreſſed. | 
I know you brave, and take you at your word ; 
That preſent ſervice, which you vaunt, afford. 


ws 


Prior. 


10. Affirmation. 
Every perſon has enough to do to work out bis 
own ſalvation; which, if we will take the apoſtle's 

word, is to be done with fear and trembling. 
Decay of Piety. 

I defire not the reader ſhould take my word, and 
therefore I will ſet two of their diſcourſes in the 
ſame light for every man to judge. Dryden. 

11. Scripture ; word of God. 

They ſay this church of England neither hath 
the <vord purely preached, nor the ſacraments ſin- 
cerely miniſtered. f 

12. The ſecond perſon of the ever adorable 
Trinity. A ſcripture term. 
ITI hou my Word, begotten ſon, by thee 
1 his I performs. Milton, 
To WokD. v. 2. | from the noun.] To diſ- 
pute, 


docs worte than beat her. 
To WORD. L. à. 
words, 


L'* Eftrange. 
To expreſs in proper 


| Whether his extemporary 2vording might not be 


a defect, 1 | Fell. 
Let us blacken him what we can, ſaid Harriſon 
of the bleſſed king, upon the evording and drawing 
up his charge ayainſt approaching trial. South. 
Whether I have improved theſe fables or no, in 
the wwording or meaning of them, the book muſt 
ſtand or fall to itſelf. L' Eftrange. 
The apology for the king is the ſame, tut 
worded with greater deference to that great prince. 


Addiſon. 


Wolz Dy. adj. [from word.) Verboſe ; 
full of words. . 


Phoc jon, beholding a ⁊wordy orator, while he was 
making a magniſicent ſpeech full of vain promiſes, 
faid, I now fix my eyes upon a cyprels- tree: it 
has . all the pomp imaginable in its branches, 
leaves, and height; but it bears no fruit, Spe&. 

We need not laviſh hours in everdy periods, 

As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. 


Intemp'rate rage, a ev2rdy war; began. Pope. 
Wore. The preterite of wear. 
This on his helmet evore a lady's glove, 
And that a ſleeve embroider'd by his love. Did. 
My wife, the kindeſt, deareft, and the truett 
That ever 2vore the name. Rewe's Roya! Conwert. 
To WORK. v. . pret. e , or 
wrought, 


Dutch. ] 


1. To labour; to travail; to toil. 
Good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 
To match thy goodneſs ? life will be too ſhort. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Go and work ; for no ſtraw ſhall be given you. 


I take your princely word for theſe redrefſes,— | 
Heylin." | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Dryden. 


Whitgifte. 


He that deſcends not to «vord it with-a ſhrew, 


Philips's Briton. 


[peopcan, Saxon ; werken, |. 


Exodus, v. 18. | 


"a. ot 


- 
. 
7 


DR. Hl 
| Whether we chor k or p 


Jay, 
Our life doth paſs, 


or lee; | 
and with 8 


time's wings doth fly, 
0 0 2 N 4 | Davies. 
2. To be in action; to be in motion 
_ Glory grows guilty of de 
When for fame's E. 7 
We bend to that the 2vorting of the h 
g In Morat your hopes a — deſtan d. _ 
And all the woman work'd within your miles 


ted crimes, 


— 


N 3 Dryden, 
3. To act; to carry on operations, 
| Our better part remains, 
To work in cloſe deſign, Milton 


4. To operate as a manufacturer. 
They that work in fine flax. 
5. To ferment. 


Into wine and ſtrong beer put ſome like ſub- 
ſtances, while they work, which may make them 
fume and inflame lefs, 

Try the force of imagination upon Raying the 
evorking of beer, when the barm is put in. Bacen. 

If in the wort of beer, while it wworketh, before 
it be tunned, the burrage be often changed with 
freſh, it will make a ſovereign drink for melan. 


choly. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


Tjaiab, xix, 9, 


Bacon. 


6. To operate; to have effect. 


With ſome other buſineſs put the king 

From theſe ſad thoughts that cuorꝭ too much upon 
him. Shakeſpeare, 
All things evork together for good to them that 
love God, R:imans, viii. 28. 
Gravity, worketh weakly, both far irom the earth, 
and alſo within the earth, | Bacon. 
Although the ſame tribute, laid by conſent or 
by impoſing, be all one to the purſe, yet it ce 
diverſely on the courage: no people overcharged 
with tribute is fit for empire. Baccs. 
Theſe poſitive undertakings core ght upon mary 
to think that this opportunity ſhould not be luſt, 
X | | Clarenden. 

Nor number nor example with him wreugh? 
To ſwerve from truth, or change his conſtant 


mind, | | Miltun, 
We ſee the workings of gratitude in the Iſra- 
elites, Soucb. 


Objects of pity, when the cauſe is new, 
Would work too fiercely on the giddy crowd. 
Dryden. 
Poiſon will æwark againſt the ſtars: beware, 
For ev'ry meal an antidote prepare. Dyyd. jun, 
When pu reverence begins to work in him, 
next conſider his temper of mind. Locle. 
This ſo wvrought upon the child, that afterwards 
he deſired to be taught. Locke, 
Humours and manners work more in the mean- 
er ſort than with the nobility.” Addiſon on tay, 
The ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards 
and a half long; his colours are white, black, and 
red: of all ſerpents his bite is the moſt pernicious, 
yet wworketh the floweſt, Cretu. 
7. Lo obtain by diligence. 
Without the king's aſſent 
Vou wrought to be a legate. Shak, Henry VIII. 
8. To act internally; to operate as à 
purge, or other phyſick. 
Mork on, | 
My medicine, work! thus eredulous fools are 
caught. : Sbabaſteare. 
I ſhould have doubted the operations ot anti- 
mony, where ſuch a potion could not a0. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
It is benign, nor far from the nature of ali 
ment, into which, upon defeCt of 2workingy It 15 Off 
times converted. * Bregon. 
Moſt purges heat a little; and all of them 
work beſt, that is, cauſe the blood lo to do. a; do 
fermenting liquors, in warm weather, or in a warm 
room. Grero's Caolcgiu. 
9. To act as on a ſubject. f 7 
Let it be pain of body, or diſtreſs of mind, there 8 
matter yet left for philoſophy and net 5 1 co 
upon. 1. . 
Natural philoſophy has ſenſible objects to oh 
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upon 3 but then ſt often puzeles the reader with the 


ieacy of its Hhotions. . | Addiſon. 
ks Netten Mekerſtaff publiſhed, 7 
to his death, too much affected and worked on bis 


1 fr nf | knowledge in building and working ſhips. Arburb. 
be. Fo mals way, © © 7. Ta purto labour z to exert. = 
Body ſhall up to ſpirit work. Mileon. |* Put ary | hey he 3 
* * * fince all men have the ; And call up all thy father in thy ſoul. Add, Cato, 
of good and ill, which ſhould <vork upward firſt ? 8. To: embroider with a necdle : as, ſhe 
| e Doyalane worked an apron. + 
11. To be toſſed or agitated. _ I worked a violet lat. SpeBator, | 
Vex'd by wint'ry ſtorms, Benacus raves, 9. To Work out. To effect by toil. 


Confus'd with working ſands and rolling waves. 


Addiſon. | 
T; Work. v. a. preter. and participle 


paſſ. aworked or wrought. 


1 To labour; to manufacture; to form 


by labour. 
He could have told them of two of three gold 


mines, and a ſilver mine, and given the reaſon why | 


they forbare to work them at that time, and when 
y left off from vorking them. Raltigb's Apology. 
The chaos, by the Divine Power, was wrought 


from one form into another, till it ſettled into an | 


habitable earth. bas Burnet, 
This mint is to work off part of the metals 
ſound in the neighbouring mountains. Addiſon. 
The young men acknowledged in love-letters, 
ſealed with a particular wax, with certain enchant- 


ing words wrought upon the ſeals, that they died | 
| Tatler. | 


for her» _ | 
They now begin to work the wond*rous frame, 
To ſhape the parts, and raiſe the vital flame. 
2 +,» , Blackmore, 
The induſtry of the people ers up all their na- 
tive commodities to the laſt degree of manufacture. 
FA | Swift. 
2. To bring by action into any ſtate. 
So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains 
Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains, 
Works itfeif clear, and, as it runs, refines, 
Till by degrees the floating mirrour ſhines, 
Addiſon's Cato. 
z. To influence by ſucceſſive impulſes. 
If you would werk any man, know his nature 
and faſhions, and ſo lead him. Bacon, 
To haſten his deſtruction, come yourſelf, 
And work your royal father to his ruin. A. Philips. 
4. To make by gradual labour, or conti- 
nued violence, 
Sidelong he Werds bis ways _ Milton. 
Thro' winds, and waves, and ſtorms, he evorks 
his way, 
Impatient tor we battle: one day more 
Will ſet the victor thundering at our gates. Addiſ. 
5. To produce by labour; to effect. 
Fly the dreadful war 
That in thyſelf thy leffer parts do move, 
Outrageous anger, and we- working jar. Spenſer. 
Our light affliction for a moment wworketh for us 
a far more eternal weight of glory. 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
We might work any effect, not holpen by the 
co-operation of ſpirits, but only by the unity of 
nature. | v7 att; 2 Bacon. 
Moiſture, although it doth not paſs through bo- 
dies without communication of ſome ſubſtance, as 
heat and cold do, yet it vcrketb effects by qualify- 
Ing of the heat and cold, | Bacon, 
Such power, being above all that the underſtand- 


ing of man can conceive, may well 4vark ſuch won 


ders, | Drummond, 
God, only wiſe, to puniſh pride of wit, 
Among men's wits hath this confuſion wvrought ; 
As - proud tow*r, whoſe pr ints the clouds did 
it, 


By tongues confuſion was to ruin brought. Davies. | 


Of the tree, 
Which, taſted, works knowledge of good and evil, 
Thou may'ſ not: in the day thou eat'ft, thou dieſt. 
| | | Milton. 
Each herb he knew that evorks or good or ill, 
More learn'd than Mefve, half as tearn'd as Hill, 


Harte. 
Vor. II. 


nn . 
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6. To manage in a ſtate of motion; to 
put into motion, _ ee 
' Mexe perſonal valour could not ſupply want of 


y 
_— 
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Not only every ſociety, but every fingle perſon, 
has enough to do to <vork out his own ſalvation. 
| Decay of Piety. 
The mind takes the hint from the poet, and 
works out the reſt by the ſtrength of her own facul- 
| © Debs | Addiſon. 
10. To Work out, To eraſe; to efface. 
Tears of joy, for your returning ſpilt, 
Work ont and expiate our former guilt. Dryden. 
11. To Work up. To raiſe, 
That which is wanting to 4vcrk up the pity to a 
greater height, was not afforded me by the ftory. 
: D . 
This lake reſembles a ſea, when <vorked 3 by 
ſtorms. | Allen 
| The ſun, that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
| Wirks up more fire and colour in their cheeks, 
Addiſon's Cato, 
We ſhould inure ourſelves to ſuch thoughts, till 
they have <vorked up our ſouls into filial awe and 
love of him. k 


1. Toil; labour; employment. 
. Bread, correction, and cr for a ſervant. 

Ecclus. xxxili. 

| In the bottom of ſome mines in Germany there 
| grow vegetables which the wwork-folks ſay have 
magical virtue. Bacon. 
The ground, unbid, gives more than we can aſk ; 
But work is pleaſure, when we chuſe our taſk. 

# 


Dryden. 
2. A ſtate of labour. 


All the world is perpetually at work, only that 
our poor mortal lives ſhould paſs the happier for 
that little time we poſſeſs them, or elſe end the bet- 
ter when we loſe them: upon this occaſion riches 
came to be coveted, honours efteemed, friendſhip 
purſued, and virtues admired. Temple. 


3- Bungling attempt. 
It is pleatant to ſee what work our adverſaries 
make with this innocent canon: ſometimes 'tis a 
mere forgery of hereticks, and ſometimes the bi- 


| ſhops that met there were not fo wiſe as they ſhould 
have been. Stilling fleet. 


4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle. 
Round her cer ſhe did empale 
| With a fair border wrought of ſundry flowers, 
Inwoven with an ivy-winding trail. Spenſer. 
That handkerchief you gave me: I muſt take 
out the cor: a likely piece of work, that you 
ſhou'd find it in your chamber, and know not who 
left it there. This is ſome minx's token, and I muſt 
take out the work? There, give it your hobby 
horſe : whereſoever you had it, I III take out no 
work ont. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Flavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fine 
werk : this makes her often fat working in bed 
until noon. Law. 


5. Any fabric or compages of art. | 


; 


— 


6. Action; feat; deed. | 
The inſtrumentalneſs of riches to avorks of cha- 
rity, has rendered it neceſſary in every chriſtian 
commonwealth by laws to ſecure propriety, Hamm. 
Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, 
Than good evorks in her huſband to promote. 
Not in the 2vorks of bloody Mars employ'd, 


| | Atterbury. } 
Worx. 2. /. [peonc, Saxon; werk, Dut. ] 


| 


| 


| 


| 


2 


| 


Nor was the 2vork impair*d by ſtorms alone, 1 
But felt th* approaches of too warm a ſun. Pepe. 


WOR 
7. Any ching made. 


To have? Is that enchanting force decay d #®  *" 


8 


law, 


Thee, her beſt work, to her work cannot d. 


| onnes 
O faireſt of creation ! laſt and beſt | 
Of ali God's art! creature in whom excels 
Whatever can to fight or thought be form'd; 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet, _— 
How art thou loſt ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
8. Operation. | | 
As to the compoſition or diſſolution of mixt bo- 
dies, which is the chief work of elements, and re- 
quires an intire application of che agents, mater 
hath the principality and exceſs over earth. Digby. 
9. Effect; conſequence of agency, 
Fancy . - | 
Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams. 


to. Management; treatment. 
Let him alone; I'll go another way to werk 
with him. | Shakeſpeare. 


11. To ſet ox Worx, To employ ; to eu- 


ge. 
It ſetteth thoſe wits on work in better things, 
which would be elfe employed in worſe. Hooker. 


Wo'rxer. 2. . [from work.) One that 
works. | 
Ye fair nymphs, which oftentimes have lov'd 
The cruel A1 24 of your kindly ſmarts, 
Prepare yourſelyes, and open wide your hearts, 


His father was a <vorker in braſs, 

1 Kings, vii. 14. 

You ſpoke: me fair, but betrayed me: depart 

from me, you profeſſors of holineſs, but zworters of 

iniquity. South. 

Wok krrILow. 2. /. [work and fellow. ] 

One engaged in the ſame work with an- 
other. | 

Timotheus, my workfellow, and Lucius, ſalute 

you. Romans. 


Wo'RKHOUSE. 1. . [ from work and 
Wok kINGHOUsSs E. houſe.] 
1. A place in which any manufacture is 
carried on. | 
The quick forge and warkingbouſe of thought. 
f | Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Protogenes had his workbouſe in a garden out of 
town, where he was daily finiſhing thoſe pieces he 
begun. 3 Dryden. 
2. Aplace where idlers and vagabonds are 
condemned to labour. | 
Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabonds 
and pilferers ? Eſteem and promote thoſe uſtful 
charities which remove ſuch peſts into priſons and 
aborł bouſes. Atterbury. 
Wo'xxINnGDAY. #. /. [work and &ay.] 


Day on which labour is permitted ; not 


coarſe and common. 
How full of briars is this wvorkingday world ! 
9 Shakeſpeare, 
Will you hade me, lady 
——- No, my lord, unleſs I might have another 
for workingdays; your grace is too coſtly to wear 
every day. 3 ' Shakeſpeare. 
Wolxk MAN. 2, /. [work and man.] An 
artificer ; a maker of any thing, 
When wv92rkmen ſtrive to do better than well, 
They do confound their {kill in covetouſneſs. 


S ha keſpeares ' 


If prudence works, who is a more cunning wer- 
man ? | Wiſdom, 
There was no other cauſe preceding than his 
own will, no other matter than his own power, no 
other workman than his own word, and no other 


— 


The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy d. Pope, | 


conſideration than his own infinite goodneſs. 


3 X They 


Where is that holy fire, which verfe Is fald. 3 


Verſe, that draws nature's «works from nature's - 


Spenſer. 


the ſabbath : it therefore is taken for 


Raleig 5. : 


p Þ ? 
: 


WOR 


They have inſcribed the 


value for the wworkman. n 


Wo'rxmaniy.. adj. [from workman.] 
*- Skilful ; well ; workmanlike. 
Wo'rxmMantyY. ad. Skilfally; in a 
manner becoming a workman. | 
Ia having but fortie foot wworkmanly dight, 
Take ſaffron enough for a lord and a knight. 


Tuſſer. 
We will fetch thee ſtraight 
"Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 
Scratehing her legs, that one ſha)l ſwear ſhe bleeds, 
And at that fight ſhall ſad Apollo weep, 
30 wworkmanly the blood and tears are drawn. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
won cuaxsutr. 1. ſ. [from workman.] 


1. Manufacture; ſomething made by any 


| 


4 


"Ne 

of any {kill'd in workmanſhip emboſs d, 

Nor any ſkill'd in loops of fing'ring fine, 
Might in their divers cunning ever dare 


With this ſo curious network to compare. Spenſ. | 


By how much Adam exceeded all men in per- 
fection, by being the immediate workmanſhip of 
God, by fo much did that choſen garden exceed 
all parts of the world. Raleigh, 
He moulded him to his own idea, delighting 

in the choice of the materials; and afterwards, as 
great architects uſe to do, in the —_—— of 
his regal hand, otton. 
What more reafonable than to think, that if 

we be God's workmanſhip, he ſhall ſet this mark of 
himſelf upon all reaſonable creatures? Tillotſon. 


2. The kill of a worker; the degree of 


{kill diſcovered in any manufacture. 
The Tritonian goddeſs having heard 

Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd, 
Came don to prove the truth, and due reward 


For her praiſe-worthy wor manſbip to yield. Spenſ. 


The wand' ring ftreams, in whoſe entrancing 


gyres 
Wiſe Nature oft herſelf her workmanſhip admires. 
Drayton. 
3+ The art of working. 
If there were no metals, tis a myſtery to me 
how Tubalcain could ever have taught the wwork- 
manſpip and uſe of them. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
WoO'RKMASTER. z. . [work and maſter.) 
The performer of any work. 
What time this world's great zworkmoſter did caſt 
To make all things, ſuch as we now behold, 
It ſeems that he before his eyes had plac'd 
A goodly pattern, to whoſe perfect mould 
He faſhion'd them ſo comely. Spenſer. 
Every carpenter and workmaſter that laboureth. 
| FEccl. xxxvili. 
Deſire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify | 
Fhe great <vorkmaſter, leads to no exceſs. Milton. 


Wo'rkxwoman. 2. / [work and woman.] 
1. A woman ſkilled in needle-work. 
The moſt fine-fingred wworkeweman on ground, 
Arachne, by his means was vanquiſhed. Spenſer. 
2. A woman that works for hire. 


Wo'rkYDAY. 7. / [corrupted from awork- 


ingday.] The day not the ſabbath. 
Tell her but a <v2rkyday fortune. Shakeſpeare. 
Sunday, the other days, and thou 
Make up one man, whoſe face thou art ; 
The workydays are the back part. Herbert. 
Holydays, if haply ſhe were gone, 
Like workydays, I wiſh would ſoon be done. Gay. 


WORLD. . / [ popld,* Saxon; wereld, 


Dutch. 


1. World is the great collective idea of all 


q 
i 


{ 


| 


* 


| 


Ys 


— 


bodies whatever. Locke. 
2. Syſtem of beings. 
Begotten before all worlds, Nicene Creed. 


| God hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by 
his Son, by whom he made. the qvorlds. | 

Hebretus, i. 2. 

10 


5. A ſecular life. 


6. Publick life; the publick. 


* 
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Know how this dt 


Of heavn and earth conſpicuous firſt began. | Whoſe diſpoſition, all the wants "RY | 
| | "nx ron. | WI not bs rubb'd nor Sopp'd. Shak. King Lee 
3. The earth; the terraqueous globe. |. Thus the world may fee what tis to innovate ! 
b He the world 8 * He 1 Drayton 
Built on circumfluous waters. Milton's Par. — / was willing to declare to all the wor d, Thar 
Ferdinand Magellanus was the firſt that com- 3 he had been brought up in that religion ela- 
paſſed the whole world. 1 Heylyn. bliched in the church of England, ſo he could 

Preſent ſtate of exiſtence. maintain the ſame by unanſwerable reaſons. 


I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; to do good ſometime | 
Accounted dangerous folly, &Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

The making of a will is generally an uneaſy 
taſk, as being at once a double parting with the 
eoorld. F. ell. 

1 was not come into the world then. 

He wittingly brought evil into the world. More. 

Chriſtian fortitude conſiſts in ſuffering, for the 
love of God, whatever hardſhips can befal in the 


world. Dryden. 


* 
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Happy is ſhe that from the world retires, 
And carries with her what the world admires; 
Thrice happy ſhe, whoſe young thoughts fixt above, 
While the is lovely does to heav'n make love: 
I need not urge your promiſe, ere you find 
An entrance here, to 3 the world behind. 
Waller. 
By the world, we ſometimes underſtand the 
things of this world; the variety of pleaſures and 
intereſts which ſteal away our affections from God. 
Sometimes we are to underſtand the men of the 
world, with whoſe ſolicitations we are ſo apt to 
comply. Rogers's Sermons. 


Why doſt thou ſhew me thus to th' evorld ? 
Bear me to priſon. Sbaleſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Hence baniſh'd, is baniſh'd from the world; 


And vorld-exil'd is death. Sb. Romeo and Juliet. 
7. Buſineſs of life ; trouble of life. 


Here I'll ſet up my everlaſting reſt, 
And ſhake the yoke of man's ſuſpicious ſtars 
From this world-wearied fleſh. 
Shakeſpeare's Rome? and Fuliet. 
8. Great multitude. "3 
You a vorld of curſes undergo, | 
Being the agents, or baſe ſecond means. Shakeſp. : 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 
For you in my reſpect are all the world. Shakeſp. 


I leave to ſpeak of a world of other attempts fur- 


| niſhed by kings. Raleigh's Apology. 
arments richly woven 4x 
And worlds of prize. Cha . 


In double fiftie ſable barks : with hi 

of men 
| Moſt ſtrong and full of valure went. Chapman. 
What a world of contradictions would follow 


m a evorld 


upon the contrary opinion, and what a «vorld of | 


confuſions upon the contrary practice! 
Biſhop Sanderſon. 
uſt ſo romances are, for what elſe | 

Is in them all but love and battles ? 
O' th' firſt of theſe we've no great matter 
To treat of, put a world o' th' latter. Hudibras. 
It brought into this world a <verid of woe. 
| Milton. 
There were a world of paintings, and among 
the reſt the picture of a lion. L' Eftrange. 
Marriage draws a world of buſineſs on our 
hands, ſubjects us to law-ſuits, and loads us with 
domeſtick cares. | Dryden. 
From thy corporeal priſon freed, _ 
Soon haſt thou reach'd the goal with mended pace; 
A world of woes diſpatch'd in little ſpace. Dryd. 
Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, 
And ſteel your heart to ſuch a world of charms ? 


Mn i 


reſt 
9. Mankind; an hyperbolical expreſſion 
for many: all the world is a favourite 


phraſe, in Freneh, for many. 

This hath bred high terms of ſeparation between 
ſuch and the reſt of the world, whereby the one 
ſort are named the brethren, the godly ; the other, 
worldlings,.time-ſeryers,.pleafers of men more than 
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Worin Ess. . J | from worldly. ] 
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"Tis the duke's 
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Clarendon. 
ſtudy of beauty and 
world conſpires to make 


elſe, Law. 


afraid to begin tlie 
Clari ſa. 


We turn them over to the 
dreſs, and the whole 
them think of nothing 
10. Courſe of life. 

Perſons of conſcience will be 
. vorld unjuſtly, 

11. Univerſal empire. 
Rome was to ſway the vorld. _ Miltes. 

This through the eaſt juſt vengeance hurl'd, 
Love loſt poor Antony che cer Id. Priar. 
ar 5s manners of men; the practice of 

Ie. 

Children ſhould not know any wickedneſs. Ol 
folks have diſcretion, and des the world. Shak, 

What, ſtart at this ! when ſixty years have ſpread 
Their grey experience o'er thy hoary head ? 
Is this the all obſerving age could gain ? 
Or haſt thou known the cr ſo long in vain ? 

D den. 

If knowledge of the 2vorld makes man — way 

May a ever live in ignorance. Adgiſen's Cate, 
he girl might pals, if we could get her 
To know the world a little better; 

To know the world! à modern phraſe 
For viſits, ombre, balls, and plays. Swift. 
13. Every thing that the world contains. 
Had I now a thouſand worlds, I would give them 
all for one year more, that I might preſent to God 

one year of ſuch devotion and good works, as I 

never before ſo much as intended. ; d 
14. A large tract of country; a wide com- 
paſs of things. 

''Tis I who love's Columbus am, tis I 
That muſt new <vorlds in it deſcry. Copley, 


15. A collection of wonders ; a wonder. 
Obſolete. 
The baſſa having recommended Barbaruſſa, it 
was a world to ſee, how the court was changed 
upon him. | Knoles. 
16. Time. A ſenſe originally Saxon; 
now only uſed in world without end. 
17. In the world, In poſſibility. 


All the precautions in the world were taken for 
the marriage of his younger brother. Addiſon. 


18. Far all the world. Exactly. A ludi- 


ecrous ſenſe, now little uſed. 3 
He had a pair of horns like a bull, his fect 
cloven, as many eyes upon his body as my grey 


mare hath dapples, and fog all the: wworld ſo placed. 
Sidney. 


* 
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Covetouſneſs ; addictedneſs to gain. 
Wo'KLD LIN G. 2. , from world.] A 
mortal ſet upon profit. 
Baſe minded wretches ! are your thoughts ſo 
ly bemired in the trade of ordinary evoridlings, 
* reſpect of gain to let ſa-much time pals ? 
Sidney. 
The one ſort. are named the brethren, the god- 
ly ;- the other worldlings, time-ſervers, and pleaſers 
of men more than pleaſers of God. Hooker. 
God of the world and worldlings, 
Great Mammon ] greateſt god below the {ky- 


. a N Spenſer 
For his weeping in the needleſs ſtream; 

Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak*ft a teſtament 
As wworldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 

To that which had too much. 1 : 
. Shakeſpeare's As yourlike it. 
That other on his friends his thoughts beſtows 3 
The covetous worldling, in his anxious mind, 


de 
as 


+9, 


93 
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of God, Hooker» 


Thinks only on the wealth he left behind. © 


WR |, 

* 8 K a 47 0 W NN . ane 
If we conſider the expectations of futurity, the 
avorldling gives up the argument. | Roger: 

Wo'rLDLY. adj. [from world.] 

1. Secular; relating to this life, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the life to come. 

He is divinely bent to meditation; | 
And in no worldly ſuits would he be moved, 

To draw him from his holy exerciſe, © 
gt wan J Richard III. 

Haſt thou not worldly pleature at command? 

| % . Shakeſpeare. 

The fortitude of a chriſtian conſiſts in pati- 
ence ; not in enterprizes which the poets call he- 
roic, and which are commonly the s of inte- 
reſt, pride, and eporldly honour. Dryden. 

Compare the happineſs of men and 
farther than it reſults from «worldly advantages. 

FE . Altterbu . 

As to <vorldly affairs, which my friends thought 
ſo heavy upon me, they are moſt of them of our 
own making, and fall away as ſoon as we know 
ourſelves. 8 Law. 

2. Bent upon this world ; not attentive to 
a future ſtate. | 
They 'I practiſe how to live ſecure, 
Worldly or diſſolute, on that their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
3. Human ; common ; belonging to the 
world. 

Many years it hath continued, ſtanding by no 
other evorldly mean but that one only hand which 
erected it. 1 Hooker, 

Times and places are approved witneſſes of 
worldly ations, Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 

Wo'kLDLY. adv. [ m world.] With 
relation to the preſent life. 


It is a token of a evoridly wiſe man, not to con- 
tend in vain againſt the nature of times wherein he 


liveth. | Raleigh. 
Subverting worldly ſtrong and worldly wiſe 
By ſimply meek. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


This cannot be done, if my will be '2vor/dly or 
voluptuouſly diſpoſed. South's Sermons. 
Since your mind is worldly bent, 
Therefore of the two gifts in my diſpoſe, 
Think ere you ſpeak, I grant you leave to tray 
Dryden. 
WORM. . /. [pypm, Saxon; worm, 
Dutch; wermis, Latin. ] ; 
1. A ſmall harmleſs ſerpent that lives in 
the earth. | 
Both the prinees 
Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms. 
2 ; | Shakeſpeare. 
E | Help me into ſome houſe, 
Or I ſhall faint! A plague o' both your houſes ! 
They have made worms meat of me. Shakeſpeare. 


Though worms devour me, though I turn to 
mold 


, 
Yet in my fleſh I ſhall his face behold: 
I from my marble monument ſhall riſe 
Again intire, and ſee him with theſe eyes. 
Sandys's Par. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Inſect or worm. Milton. 
2. A poiſonous ſerpent. 
The mortal orm. Br 
3- Animal bred in the body. 
 Phyficians obſerve theſe worms engendered with- 
in the body of man. Harwey on Conſumptions. 
4. The animal that ſpins filk ; ſilxworm. 
Ih hou oweſt the worm no filk, the ſheep no wool. 
3 Shakeſpeare. 
5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 
2 "Tis no awkward claim, 
Pick'd from the <vorm-holes of long-vanith'd days, 
Nor from the uſt of old oblivion rak'd. 
atk Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
6. Something tormenting. : 
The <vorm of conſcience ſtill begnaw thy foul. 
4 Shakeſpeare. 
The chains of darkneſs, and th undying worms 


S b akeſpear Co 


8 no] 


WoOR 
7. Any thing vermiculated, 
round; any thing ſpiral, 
The threads of ſcrews, when bigget than can 
be made in ſcrew-plates, are called worms. The 
length of a worm begins at the one end of the 
ſpindle, and ends at the other; the breadth of the 
worm is contained between any two grooves on the 
| ſpindle; the depth of the term is cut into the 
| diameter of the ſpindle, wiz. the depth between 
the outſide of the worm, and the bottom of the 
groove. Moxon. 


To Worm, v. . [from the noun.] To 


work ſlowly, ſecretly, and gradually. 
When debates and fretting jealouſy 

Did worm and work within you more and more, 

Your colour faded, Herbert, 


To Worm. V. Aa, 


1. To drive by ſlow and ſecret means, 


perhaps as by a ſcrew, 
They find themſelves <vormed out of all power, 
by a new ſpawn of independents, ſprung from your 


own bowels, - Swift. 
2. To deprive a dog of ſomething, nobody 
knows what, under his tongue ; which 1s 
ſaid to prevent him, nobody knows why, 
from running mad, 
Every one that keepeth a dog, ſhould have him 
wormed. Mortimer. 
Wo'RMEATEN. [worm and eaten.] | 


1. Gnawed by worms. 
For his verity in love, I do think him as concave 
as a covered goblet, or a wormeaten nut. Shakeſp. 
2. Oid; worthleſs. 
His chamber all was hang'd about with rolls, 
And old records from antient times deriv'd ; 


Some made in books, ſome in long parchment | 


ſcrolls, | 
That were all æwormeaten, and full of canker holes. 
Things among the Greeks, which antiquity had 
worn out of knowledge, were called ogygia, which 
we call ⁊wormeaten, or of defaced date. 
| | Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
* like wormeaten trunks cloath'd in ſeal's 
| in; 
Or grave, that 's duſt without, and ſtink within. 


Donne. 


Wo'rMwoop, . / from its virtue to kill 


worms in the body; perhaps properly 
Worm Wort, . 
| Weormwood hath an indeterminate ſtalk, branch- 
ing out into many ſmall ſhoots, with ſpikes of 
naked flowers hanging downward ; the leaves are 
hoary and bitter. Of this plant there are thirty- 
two ſpecies, one of which, the common evorm- 
weed, grows in the roads; but it is alfa planted in 
gardens for common uſe, Great variety of ſea 
wermwwoods are found in the ſalt marſhes of Eng- 
land, and ſold in the markets for the true Roman 
wormwood, though they differ greatly. 
She was wean'd ; I had then laid 
 Wirmiood to my dug. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Pituitous cacochymia muſt be corrected by bit- 
ters, as wormword wine, Fleyer on the Humours, 
I aſk whether one be not invineibly conſcious 
to himſelf of a different perception, when he ac- 
tually taſtes evormwwoed, or only thinks on that 
favour ? Locke. 


Wo'rmy. adj. from worm, ] Full of 
worms. | 
Spirits that in eroſſways and floods have burial, 
Already to their wwormy beds are gone. Shakeſp. 
Yet can I not perſuade me thou art dead, 
Or that thy corſe corrupts in earth's dark womb, 
Or that thy beauties lie in <vormy bed. Milton. 


Worn, part. pail, of wear. Worn out is 


quite conſumed, 

| His is a tnaiden ſhield 

+ Guiltlefs in fight; mine batter'd, hew'd, and bor'd, 
Worn cut of ſervice, muſt forfake his lord. Dryd. 


Mitten. 


or turned 


Miller. 


WO k 

of a ſickly age, ern ont with ſtudy, and oppreſꝭ'd 

dy fortune. Na | Dryden. 

The greateſt part of mankind are given up to 

labour, whoſe lives are worn out only in the pro- 

viſions for living. | © Locke. 

Your cold hypocriſy 's a ſtale device, 

A wworn-out trick 5 wouldſt thou be thought in 
earneſt, | 
Cloath thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. 

; b . a Addiſon. 
Wo'xnir. . /. | 

In the backs of cows, in the ſummer, are mag - 


gots generated, which in Eſſex we. call 2vornilc, 
being firſt only a ſmall knot in the ſkin. 


To Wok RT. v. a. [ pojuzen, Safon ; 
whence perhaps the word wwarray.] 


1. To tear, or mangle, as a beaſt tears its 
rey. | 
If we, with thrice ſuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our on doors from the dog, 
Let us be evorried. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The fury of the tumults might fly ſo high as to 
worry and tear thoſe in pietes, whom as yet they 
but played with in their paws. King Charles. 
"Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to k 
the wolves from wworrying the ſheep, to be delivere 
up to the enemy, for fear the ſheep ſhould worry 
the wolves. L"* Eftrange. 
This revives and imitates that inhuman barba- 
rity of the old heathen perſecutors, wrapping up 


might be worried and torn in pieces by dogs. 
South's Sermons. 
2. To haraſs, or perſecute brutally. 
Then embraces his ſon-in-law z then again wor- 
ries he his daughter with clipping her. 
| Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
For want of words, or lack of breath, 
. Witneſs when I was <vorried with thy peals. Milt. 
It has pleaſed Providence at length to give us 
righteouſneſs inſtead sf exaction, and hopes of re- 
ligion to a church «vyricd with reformation. 
| South's Sermons. 
All his care 
Was to preſerve me from the barbarous rage, 


Which ⁊oorried him only for being mine. Southern. 


I ſhall not ſuffer him to worry any man's repu- 
tation, nor indeed fall on any perſon whatſoever. 


_ Addiſon. 
Let them rail, 
And worry one another at their pleaſure, Rowe. 
55 Madam, contrive and invent, 
And evorry him out, till he gives his conſent. 


WorsEt. adj. The comparative of bad : 
bad, worſe, worſt, [pp , Saxon.] More 
bad; more ill. | 

Why ſhould he ſee your faces worſe liking than 
the children of your ſort ? Daniel, i. 10. 
In happineſs and miſery, the queſtion ſtill re- 
mains, how men come often to prefer the worſe 
to the better, and to thuſe that, which, by their 
own confeſſion, has made them miſerable ? Locke, 

WorsE. adv. In a manner more bad. 

The more one ſickens, the worſe at eaſe he is. 
Shakeſpeare. 

The WoksE. u. /. [from the adjective.] 

1. The loſs ; not the advantage; not the 
better. 


Was never man, who moſt conqueſts atchiev d,. 


But ſometimes had rhe worſe, and loſt by war. 


Spenſer. 
Judah was put to the 2vorſe before Iſrael ; and 


they fled to their tents. +485 
2. Something leſs good. D 
| A man, whatever are his - always 


thinks the worſe of a woman, who forgives him 
| for making an attempt on her virtue. Clariſſa. 


To Wokss. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To put to diſadvantage. This word. 


| What I now offer, is the wretched remainder { 


| | . 


3X 2 


Derbam's Phyſico-Theologys« . 


chriſtians in the ſkins of wild beaſts, that ſo they | 


Swift. 


though analogical enough, is net now 
. Perhape | 
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t, ood- m nor gobd- dax. 
May ſerve to better us, agd 2vor/cour foes, Milton. | v weed | 1 . : , 
WolnszR. adj. A barbarous word, formed | On the fmoeth rind the paſſenger ſhall te 
by corrupting evor/e with the uſual com- Thy name engray'd, and*worſSip Helen's tree. 
parative termination. F: wats 8 Pick 
© Gods! take my breath from me; 2. To reſpect; to honourF"to'treat- wit 
Let not uy worſer ſpirit tempt me again © Civil reverence. r oF 
To die before you pleaſe; | Shakeſpeare. Fu i 
A dreadful quiet felt, and, worſer far Like Tutkiſh mute, ſhall have a taggueſeſs mouth, 
Than arms, a ſullen interval of war. D . | Not worſbipp'd with a waxen epitaph. ve | 
Wo's SHIP, 1. J. peo dy eype, Saxon.] Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


1. Dignity ; eminence ; excellence. 
Elfin born of noble Rate, 
And muckle ewerfhip in his native land, 35 
Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. Spenſ. 
My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 
That all particulars of duty know; 
And in the moſt exact regard ſupport 
The «vorfoip of their names. Shak. King Lear. 
Thou madeſt him lower than the angels, to 
crown him with glory and worſhip. Pſalm viii. 5. 
2. A character of honour. 
I belong to worſhip, and affect | 
In honour, honeſty, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
3. A title of honour. 


ſhips company. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Th' old Romans freedom did beſtow, 
Our princes tvorſbip, with a blow. Hudibras. 
What lands and lordſhips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his wworfhip now. Dryd. 
4. A term of ironical reſpeQ, 
Againſt your ev»rſpip when had S—k writ ? 
Or P==ge pour'd forth the torrent of his wit? 
2 Pope. 
5. Adoration; religious act of reverence. 
They join their vocal <vorfpip to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton. 
Under the name of church, I underſtand a body 
or collection of human perſons profeſſing faith in 
Chriſt, gathered together in ſeveral places of the 
world for the wworſhip of the ſame God, and 
united into the ſame corporation. Pearſon, 
He wav'd a torch aloft, and madly vain, 
Sought godlike worſt ip from a ſervile train. Dryd. 
The worſhip of God is an eminent part of reli- 
gion, and prayer is a chief part of religious wer- 
ip: hence religion is deſcribed by ſeeking God, 
Tillotſon. 
There was a voyage of the Egyptians under 
Ofiris up the Danubez irom them the Suevi had 
their wh of Iſis, F Arbuthnet. 
6. Honour; reſpect; civil deference. 
The humble gueft ſhall have evorfhip in the pre- 
ſence of thoſe who fit at meat with him. 
Luke, xiv. 10. 
Since God hath appointed government among 
men, It is plain that his intention was, that ſome 
kind of worſhip ſhould be given from ſome to 
others; for where there is a power to puniſh and 
reward, there is a foundation of evorſpip in thoſe 
who are under that power; which ev-r/hip lies in 
expreſſing a due regard to that power, by a care not 
to provoke it, and an endeavour to obtain the fa- 
vour of it; which, among mankind, is called civil 
wo | ; Stilling fleet. 
7. Idolatry of lovers; ſubmiſſive reſpect. 
Tis not your inky brows, your black ſilk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your Worſhip, Shake 
To Wo'r$RK1P. v. & [from the noun.] 
1. To adore; to honour or venerate with 
religious rites, 5 
Thou ſhalt wi no other God. 
| ö Exod. xxxiv. 14. 
Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a 
voluntary humility and going of angels. 
Col. its 18, 


living God ought to be 2worf-irped, and that a ſuf- 
ficient and convenient time is to be ſet apart fer 
the ſame. White, 

Adore and 2vorſvip God ſupreme, 


. I Vids not Lis z he that forgets to pray, 


z. To honour with amorous reſp 


Dinner is on table; my father defires your evor- | 


The law of nature teacheth, that the true and | 


Milten. 4 
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Wich bended knees I daily worſhip her, 
Vet ſhe conſumes her own idolater. Carew. 
To Wolxs nir. v. n. To perform acts of 
adoration. 
The people went to worſhip before the golden 
calf. t Kings. 
Wo'r8HIPFUL. adj. [worſhip and full. ] 
1. Claiming reſpe& by any character or 


dignity. — 
This is * 1 ſociety, 
And fits the mounting ſpirit like myſelf. Sbaleſp. 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, 
bringing no other evil with it; but when it comes 
to wait upon a great and vor /hipful finner, who 
for many years has ate well and done ill, it is at- 
tended with a long train of theums. South. 

2. A term of ironical reſpect. 

Every man would think me an hypocrite ; and 
what excites your moſt ævorſbipful thought to think 
ſo ? Shakeſprart. 

Suppoſe this zworſhipful idol be made, yet ſtill it 
wants ſenſe and motion. Still ing fleet. 

Wo'RSHIPFULLY. adv. [from worſhip- 
ful.] Reſpectfully. f 

Haſtings will loſe his head ere give conſent 

His maſter's ſon, as evor/>ipfully he terms it, 


* 
- 


Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. Shak, 
Wo'rRSHIPPER, 2. /. Eng worſhip. ] 
Adorer; one that worſhips. 


What art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 
. 7. kind of god art thou, that ſuffer'ſt more 
f mortal griefs than do thy <vorfhippers ? 
2 Henry V. 
Thoſe places. did not confine the immenſity of 
God, nor give his vr ſhippers a nearer approach to 
heaven by their height. South's Sermons. 
If poſterity takes its notions of us from our 
wedals, they muſt fancy one of our kings paid a 
great devotion to Minerva, that another was a 
profeſſed 2 of Apollo. Addiſon. 
By ſanctifying the ſeventh day after they had 
laboured fix, they avowed themſelves evorſhippers 
of that only God who created heaven and earth. 
| Neliſcn. 
WorsT. adj. | the ſuperlative of bad, 
formed from worſe ; bad, worſe, worſt. ] 
Moſt bad; moſt ill. * 
If thou hadſt not been born the vor of men, 
Thou hadſt been knave and flatterer. Shakeſpeare. 
The pain that any one actually feels is till of all 
other the 4worſtz and it is with anguiſh they cry 
out. Locke. 
WorsT. u. /. 


— 


gree of any thing ill. 
Who is 't can ſay I'm at the 2vorſt ? 

I'm worſe than e'er I was, 

And worſe I may be yet: the worſt is not, 

So long as we can ſay, this is the worſfs Shakeſp. 
That you may be armed againſt the worſt in this 


I ſend you theſe conſiderations on the nature and 
_ "immortality of the ſoul, Digby. 
Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call to-day his own : 
He who ſecure within can ſay, 1 
To-morrow do thy *vorft, for I have liv'd to-day. 
Dryden. 
Sir Roger gets into the frontiers of his eſtate 


The moſt calamitous or' 
wicked ſtate ; the utmoſt height or de- 


| 


| 


| paw 


| 


| 
| 


unhappy ſtate of affairs in our diſtreſſed country, 
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we bis own fields, where be i. den, 
| Nee diver on when the ape . 
5 N. COON 1%" Addijon's Spretater, 
1.0, WORSP, p. a, [fro the adjective.] 
Tow feat ; 19 overthrow, 
e Cale will be no worfe th where | 
liſts enter the field, whars * ed — 
his ſword given him again Without als hurt. 
l # g N * 
The bear was in 4 greater fright, 3 
Beat down and worfed by the knight, Hudibras, 


It is downright madneſs to contend 
are ſure to be wvor eck. 11. N * 


The victorious Philiftines were worſed by the 

captivated ark, which foraged their country — 

than a conquering army. South's Sermins 

She could have brought the chariot again when 

ſhe ſaw her brother <vorfted in the duet, Dryden. 

Wo's STED. 3. % [from Worfled, 1 town 

in Norfolk famous for the woollen ma- 

nufacture.] Woollen yarn ; wobl ſpun, 

A baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly, three ſuited, 

pound, filthy, 8 Knave. 

a arent Kin b 

There Ridpath, Roper — 3 might — = 

The very worfted till look'd black and blue, Pepe. 

Worr. . / Ipinr, Saxon; wort, Dutch.] 

1. Originally a general name for an herb; 

whence it ſtill continues in many, as 

liverwort,' ſpleenabort. 

2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 

3. [hypz, Saxon.] New beer, either un- 

fermented, or in the a& of fermentation, 

If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before 


it be tunned, the burrage be often changed with 
freſh, it will make a ſovereign drink for melan- 
choly. Bacen s Natural Hiſtory. 


* 


| WorTHn, or Vurtb. v. n. [peonSan, Sax, ] 


To be. This word is only now re- 
tained in wwo worth, or wurth ; wo be, 
Wo worth the man 

That firſt did teach the curſed ſteel to bite 

In his own fleſh, ad make way to the living ſp'rit. 

| : Spenſer, 
Wor TH, in the termination of the names 

of places, comes from pon, a court or 
farm; or pomðxx, a ſtreet or road. Gi, 


WORTH. . /. [peonð, Saxon. ] 
1. Price; value. 
Your clemency will take in good worth the offer 
of theſe my fimple and mean labourss Hooker, 
What is evzrib in any thing, 
But ſo much money ag twill bring? Hudibrar. 
A common marcaſite ſhall have the colour of 
gold exactiy; and yet upon trial yield nothing ot 
worth but vitriol and ſulphur. 
Mood ward: Natural Hiſtory» 


2. Excellence; virtue. 
How can you him unworthy then decree, 
In whoſe chief part your wvr:bs.implanted be? 
Sidney. 
Is there any man of worth and virtue, although 
not inſtructed in the ſchool of Chriſt, that had 
not rather end the days of this tranſitory Ife as 
Cyrus, than to fink down with them of whom 
Elihu hath ſaid, memento moriuntur ? Hookers 
Having from theſe ſuck's all they had of 4verts, 
And brought home that faith which you carried 
forth, | 
I throughly love. 
Her virtue, an 
That would be woo'd. A 
£ A nymph of your own train 
Gives us your character in ſuch a ſtrain, 
As none but ſhe, who in that court did dwell, 


Could know ſuch <vorth, or worth deſcribe ſo well. 
N. aller » 


Donne. 


d the conſcience of her 4verth, 
| Milcone 


Detected worth, like beauty diſarray d, 
To covert flies, of praiſe itſelf afraid. 
3. Importance; valuable quality. 


Peradventure thoſe things, whereupon time was 


Wong 


before he beats about in ſearch of a hare, on pur- 


then 


"Wor TH. %. 
1. Equal in 


1 


2 wel L wor de thence that Toft Heir diz- 


« Take n man with a defire of any 


y * * 
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thing, and the worth und excellency of that thing 


ears much greater than when that deſire is quite 


price to; equal in value to. 
. Women, will love her that ſhe is a woman, 
More worth than any man; men that ſhe is 


' The rareſt of all women. Shateſp. Winter's Tale, 


You have not thought it-<vortb your labour to 
enter a profeſſed diſſent againſt a*philoſophy, which 


the greateſt part of Europe have deſerted, as 3 


mere maze of words. Glanwille. 
As if *tis nothing worth that lies conceal'd, 

And ſcience is not ſcience till reveal'd, Dryden. 
It is 2oprth while to confider how admirably he 

has turned the <ourſe of his narration, and made 


| his huſbandman concerned even in what relates to 


the battle. Addiſon. 
If your arguments produce no conviction, they 
are avorth nothing to me. Beattie. 


2. Deſerving of: either in a good or bad | 


ſenſe. 

" Your ſon and daughter found this treſpaſs a0 

The ſhame whieh here it ſuffers, Shakeſpeare, 
The caſtle appeared to be a place 525 the 


keeping, and capable to be made ſecure againſt a | 
Clarendon. | 


good army. ; 
Here we may reign ſecure; and, in my choice, 

To reign is wor(b ambition, though in hell. Milt. 
Haſte hither, Eve, and ev2rth thy fight behold, 

Eiftward among thoſe trees, what glorious ſhape 

Comes this way moving. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Whatiſoever 

Is worthy of their loye is worth their, anger. Denb. 
This is life indeed, life worth preſerving ; 

Such life as Juba neyer felt till now, Addiſ. Cato. 

1 have long had it in my thoughts to trouble 

you with a letter; but was diſcouraged for want of 


ſomething that I could think worth ſending fifteen | 


hundred miles. | Berkley to Pope. 
Many things are werth enquiry to one man, 
which are not ſo to another. a 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


3. Equal in poſſeſſions to. 


Dang'rous rocks, | 
Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my ſilks, 
And, in 4 word, but even now evorth this, | 
And now perth nothing. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Although wworth nothing, he ſhall be proffered 
the bet endowed and moſt bedactful virgin of their 
iſland, Sandys. 
At Geneva are merchants reckoned worth twenty 
hundred thouſand crowns. 


The divine original of our ſouls hath little in- 
ſluence upon us to engage us to walk ⁊berthily of our 
extraction, and to do nothing that is baſe. Ray. 


2, Defervedly ; according to merit. 


They are betray'd, 

While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To loathiome ſickneſs, worthily, fince they 

God's image did not reverence in themſelves. 

A's . 1 Milton. 

You 4vorthily ſucceed, not only to the honours of 

your anceſtors, but alſo to their virtues. Dryden. 


3. Juſtly; not without cauſe. 


Chriſtian men having, beſides the common light 


of all men, ſo great _s of heavenly direction] 


from above, together with the lamps of ſo bright 
examples as the church of God doth yield, it 
canyot but vorthily ſeem reproachful for us to 
leave both the one and the other. | Hooker. 
The king is preſent y if 't be known to him 
That I gainſay my deed, how may he wound, 
And wworthily, my falſehood ! Shak. Henry VIII. 
A chriſtian cannot lawfully hate any one; and 
yet I affirm that ſome may very worthily deſerve 


to be hated; and, of all, the deceiver deſerves it | 


moſt, Se «South's Sermons. 
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Addiſon's Italy. | 
Wo'RTHILY. adv. | from worthy. 
1. Suitably; not below the rate of. 
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Werben, 7, {from worthy.) | 
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1. Deſert; merit. 
. | The prayers/which dur Saviour made were, for 
his on werthingſe, accepted; ours God accepteth 
not, but with this condition, if they be joined with 
a belief in Chriſt, ve e 2 Hocker, 
2. Excellence; dignity ; virtue. 
Determining, never to marry. but him whom the 
. thought worthy of her, and that was one in whom 
all «vortbingſes were harboured. Sidney. 
He that is at all times good, muſt hold his vir- 
|  tue to you, whoſe wert hincſt would tir it up where 
it wanted, rather than flack it where there is ſuch 
| abundance, Shakeſpeare. 
| Who is ſure he hath a ſoul, unleſs 
It ſee and judge, and follow 2vortbineſs, 
And by deeds praiſe it? he-who doth not this, 
May lodge an inmate foul, but tis not his. Donne. 
What fet my thoughts on work was the vcr- 
thineſs and curiofity of the ſubjeR in itſelf. Holder. 


"—_—_— — 


ſerving. 

She is not worthy to be loved, that hath not 
| ſome feeling of her own worthineſs. * Sidney. 
Wo'rTHLESS. adj. from wort h.] 

1. Having no virtues, dignity, or excel - 

len ce. 
You, his fa!ſe hopes, the truſt of England's ho- 
nour, 

. Keep off aloof with worthleſt emulation. Shakeſp. 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthleſs Valentine ſhall be forgot. Shakeſp. 

On Laura's lap you lay, 
| Chiding the «vorthleſs crowd away. Roſcommon. 
2. Having no value. 
Anxious pains we all the day, 
In fearch of what we like, employ; _ 
Scorning at night the 2vorth/eſs prey, 
We find the labour gave the joy. 
Am I then doom'd to fall 

By a boy's hand, and for a wer- bleſs woman? 

. Addiſon. 
Wo'xTHLESSNESS, . from avorth- 
le/s.] Want of excellence; want of 


dignity ; want of value, 


* 


r 


Prior. 


ceit, I could think our company parallel to the 


A notable account is given us by the apoſtle of 


. "TI. + - 


the worthleſſneſs of it, not enlivened by deeds. 
South's Sermons. 


 Wo'kTHY. adj. | from worth. ]. 
1. Deſerving; ſuch as merits : with of be- 
fore the thing deſerved. 


She determined never to marry any but him 

whom ſhe thought worthy of her, and that was one 

in whom all worthineffes were harboured. Sidney. 

Further I will not flatter you, 

That all I ſee in you is vorthy love, 

Than this; that nothing do 1 fee in you 

That ſhould merit hate. Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
IH Thou art worthy of the ſway, 
To whom the heav'ns in thy nativity 


2. Valuable; noble; illuſtrious ; having 


excellence or dignity. | 
If the beſt things have the perfecteſt and beſt 
operations, it will follow, that, ſeeing man is the 
worthieſt creature on earth, and every ſociety of 
men more <vortby than any man, and of ſociety 
that moſt excellent which we call the church. 
Hooker, 
He now on Pompey's baſis lies along, 
No vort hier than the duſt! Shak. Julius Ceſar. 
A war upon the Turks is more worthy than 
upon any other Gentiles, in point of religion and 
honour ; though hope of ſucceſs might invite ſome 
other choice. | | Bacon. 
Think of her worth, and think that God did mean, 
This werthy mind ſhould: worthy things embrace: 
Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 


3. State of being worthy; quality of de- | 


ut that mine own 2vcrthlefſneſs ſpoils the con- 
ſeven wiſe men of Greece. More's Divine Dialogues. 


this windy inſignificant charity of the will, and of | 


Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown. & 201. | 


Nor her diſhonour with thy paſſion baſe. Davies. 


r 
| Happier thou mayſt be, worthie# canſt not be. 
| . . . Milton. 
3. Having worth; having virtue. 


The doctor is well money d, and his friends 
Potent at court; he, none but he, ſhall have her, 


The matter I handle is the moſt important, 
within the whole extent of human nature, for a 
worthy perſon to employ himſelf about. 1 

, Digs on the Seul, 

We ſee, though order'd for the beſt, | 
Permitted laurels grace the lawleſs brow, | 
Th 


o 


unworthy rais'd, the ce thy caſt below. Dryd. 


4. Not good. A term of ironical com- 
mendation. | 
My worthy wife our arms miflaid, 
And from beneath my head my-ſword convey'd ; © 
The door unlatch'd, and with repeated calls 
Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden. 


5. Suitable for any quality moe or bad; 
equal 1n yalue ; equal in dignity. 
"lowers <vorthy of paradiſe, Milton, 
Thou, Drances, art below a death from me: 
Let that vile ſoul in that vile body reſt, 
The lodging is well evorthy of the gueſt, Dryden. 
My ſuff "rings for you make your heart my due; 
Be wvortby me, as I am warthy you. Dryden. 
6. Suitable to any thing bad. 
The mercileſs Macdonald, 
Worthy to be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon him. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
7. Deſerving of ill. 
What has he done co Rome that 's wworthy death? 
F196 Shakeſpeare. 
If the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, the 
judge ſhall cauſe him to be beaten. Deut. xxv. 2, 


Wo'rTHay. z./. from the adjective.] A 
man laudable for any eminent quality, 
particularly for yalour, 

Such as are conſtellated unto knowledge come 

+ ſhort of themſelves if they go not beyond others, 
and muſt not fit down under the degree of wor- 
thies, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

It were a matter of more trouble than neceſſity, 
to repeat in this quarrel what has been alleged by 
| the evorrthies of our church. Holyday. 
| What do theſe evorthies 
But rob and ſpoil, burn, ſlaughter, and enſlave 
Peaceable nations ? 
No worthies form'd by any muſe but thine 
Could purchaſe robes to make themſelves ſo fine, 
Waller. 
For this day's palm, and for thy former acts, 
Thou, Arthur, haſt acquir'd a fature fame, 
And of three Chriſtian worthies art the firſt. Dryd. 
The next worthy came in with a retinue of hiſ- 
torians. Tatler. 

To Wok T HY. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

To render worthy; to aggrandiſe; to 
exalt. Not uſed. 

He conjunct tripp'd me behind; 
And put upon him ſuch adeal of man, 
| That <vorthied him; got pra'ſes of the king, 
For him attempting who was felf-ſubqued, Shak, 


'To Wor. v. n. [przan, Saxon: whence 
wweet, to know; of which the preterite 
was wot, knew; which by degrees was 
miſtaken for the preſent tenſe. ] To 


know; to be aware. Obſolete. 

The ſalve of reformation they mightily call for, 
but where and what the ſores are which need it, 
as they vor full little, ſo they think not greatly 

material to ſearch, | Hooker, 

Well I wor, compar'd to all the reſt 3 
Of each degree, that beggar's life is beſt. Spenſer. 
| More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. 


Shakeſpear Co 
Wet you what I found? 


Wove., 


Forſoath, an inventory, thus importing. Shakeſp, 


Though twenty thouſand worthier come to crave . 
her. Shakeſpeare. 


* 


Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
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five of weave. 
Adam, waiting her return, had wore 


Of choiceft flow'rs a garland, Milton. 


Wo'ven. The participle paſſive of weave. 


WovLD. 


The preterite of vil. 


v. It is generally uſed as an auxiliary verb 


2. J WovLy do it. My reſolution is 


* 
* 


vate men out of their rights, and unhinge ſtates. 


with an infinitive, to which it gives the 
force of the ſubjunctive mood. 


If God's providence did not fo order it, cheats 
would daily be committed, which would juſtle pri- 


Ray. 
that 
it ſhould be done by me. 

Then WOUL DEST do it. 


be thy act. | 
KB: Wo p, or it would, This muſt be 


the conſequence to him or it, that ſuch 
ſhould be his act, or ita effect. 


3- The plural as the ſingular. 


4. Was or am reſolved; I wiſh or wiſhed j 


- fortnight. 


ſelf; for Zelmane wveuld needs have her glove. 
_ —— Would ? nay, and will. 


What they are. 


we have names for. 


To themſelves they live, 
And to their iſland, that enough would give 
A good inhabitant, Chapman. 
He, by the rules $f his own mind, could con- 
rue no other end of men's doings but ſelf-ſeck- 
ing, ſuddenly feared what they could do, and as 
ſuddenly ſuſpected what they would do, and as ſud- 
denly hated them, as having both might and mind 
ſo to do | Sidney. 
There are ſeveral who would, or at leaſt pretend 
they wwould, bear much in their own buſineſs, who 
will bear nothing at all. Kettlewwell. 


to; I am or was willing. | 
She 2vould give her a leſſon for walking fo late, 
that ſhould make her keep within doors for one 
Sidney. 
Jealous Philoclea, that-was even jealous of her- 


Sidney. 
You world be ſatisfied ?— 
Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

are, nor What they 
t they <vould not be 

| L' Eftrange. 
It will be needleſs to enumerate all the ſimple 
ideas belonging to each -ſenſe : nor indeed is it 
poſſible, if we would ; there being a great many 
more of them belonging to moſt of the ſenſes than 
Locke. 
By pleaſure and pain I would be underſtood to 
ſignify, whatſoever delights or moleſts us, whether 
from the thoughts of our minds, or any thing ope- 
rating on our bodies. Locke. 


They know «not what th 
evould be, any further than 


5. It 1s a familiar term for a to do, or to 


have. 
What 2vouldfi thou with us? Shak. King Lear. 
Mr. Slender, what would you with me? 


EI ond little or nothing with you. Shakeſpeare. 


Celia, if you apprehend 
The muſe of your incenſed friend; 
Nor evo:{/d that he record your blame, 
And make it live; repeat the ſame : 
Again deceive him, and again, 
And then he ſwears he'll not complain. Waller. 


7. It is uſed in old authors for Huld. 


8. It has the ſignification of 7 abi, or 1 


The exceſs of diet would be avoided, Bacon. 


As for percolation, which belongeth to ſepara- 


tion, trial ab,, be made by clarifying by adhe- | 


fion, with milk put into new beer and ſtirred with 
In, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


pray. This, I believe, is improper, and 


formed by a gradual corruption of the | 
phraſe, would God; which originally | 


ine and participle pat. 


1 


Such muſt be | 
| the conſequence to thee, that ſuch ſhould 


| 


imported, that God would, might God 


will, might God decree, From this phraſe, 


— 


6 


—— 


I, this found I better know. 


2 WOUND. . a. [ from the noun. 


— 
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7 would to God; and thence I would, 


or elliptically avox/d, came to ſignify 7 


wiſh : and fo it is uſed even in good 


authors, but ought not to be imitated; | 


1 would my father look'd but with my eyes. 


I weodld this muſick would come. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Wiſe men will do it without a law; I world 
there might be a law to reſtrain fools, 

mY Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 

Liſt! I zoould 1 could hear mo. Ben Fonſon. 


Would to heaven that youth ſuch ſpirit did feed 


Now in my nerves, and that my joints were knit 
With ſuch a ſtrength, as made me then held fit 
To lead men with Ulyſſes. Chapman. 
This is yet the outward, faireſt fide - a 
Of our defign : within reſts more of fear | 
Than, my moſt wortky lords, I evould there were, 
: | Daniel. 
Would thou hadſt hearken'd to my words, and 
ſtay d 
With gg I beſought thee, when that ſtrange 
Deſire of wand'ting, this unhappy morn, | 
Poſſeſs'd thee. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Would God we might prevent the need of ſuch 
unkindly expedients, and, by a thankful ſenſe of 
what we have, provide to conſerve it. Dec. of Piety. 
I ſcarce am pleas'd, I tamely mount the throne ; 
Would Aurengzebe had all their ſouls in one. Dry. 
And would to heav'n the ſtorm you felt would 
bring 
On Carthaginian coaſts your wand'ring king. Dry. 


Wou'LDING. 2. /. from would.) Motion 


of deſire ; diſpoſition to any thing; pro- 
penſion ; inchnation ; incipient purpoſe. 

It will be every man's intereſt to join good per- 
formances to ſpiritual purpoſes ; to ſubdue the ex- 
orbitancies of the fleſh, as well as to continue the 
wouldings of the ſpirit. | Hammond. 


Wound. . /. [pund, Saxon; worde, 


Dutch.] A hurt given by violence. 
I am faint; my gaſhes cry for help. . 
—So well thy words become thee as thy wounds, 
They ſmack of honour both. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Now _—_ the wound mine eyes have made in 
thee 3 | | 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some ſcar of it. 
He, ſtooping, open'd my left ſide, and too 


But ſuddenly fill'd up and heal'd. Milton. 
Not poiſon, but a wvownd, the ſoldier flew, Rorve. 


From thence a rib: wide was the wound, 


The aliment of ſuch as have freſh wounds ſhould + 


be mild, without ſtimulating or ſaline ſubſtances. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
They feel the ſmart and ſee the ſcar of their 


former wounds ; and know that they muſt be made 


a ſacrifice to the leaſt attempt towards a change. 
Swift. 
] To 
hurt by violence. 
Th' untented voundings of a father's curſe 
Pierce ev'ry ſenſe about thee. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
I kill, and I make alive; 1 — and 1 heal. 
| Deuteronomy. 
The battle went ſore againſt Saul, and the arch- 
ers hit him, and he was ſore wounded. 
1 Samuel, xxxi. 3. 
He was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, he was 
bruiſed for our iniquities. Jaiab, liii. 5. 
When ye fin ſo againſt the brethren, and c αννα 


their weak conſcience, ye fin againſt Chriſt. 


1 Corinthians, viii. 12. 
Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos' d with blood 
Of Thammuz, yearly wounded. 
Heroes of old, when wounded, ſhelter ſought. 
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Milton. 
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Dryden. 
The ſavages wounded Atkins, and flew his fol-“ 
lowers. | Robinſon Cruſoe. 
Wounp. The preterite and participle 
paſſive of wind. 


11; He hd bel to every 


and ſpeedily <vcynd up, and ſo 


of pains the pulling on, | 


Worx. 
Woxk. 


Though great ones are their object. 
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3 wage ad great n in ſuch a place 
nat rou ye mig t of ci 
A walk fo wound about it, gute, 
Theſe mathematical engines cannot be 10 — 
certainly levelled, as 


the other. | 
_ The parliament being called here 
ſettlement of Ireland wound up in . 


into the duke of Ormond's hands to paſs here into 


an acc, all perſons came over In a ſhoal. Temple 
Wou'nDER. #. / [from wound. 
that wounds, | hay 
Wov'nDLEss. adj. [from Wound.) Ex. 


empt from wounds. 


 Wou'nDWORT, 1% [vulneraria, Latin; 


A N a Miller. 
J adj. Exceſſive. A be bad 
word. | 


We have ſuch a world of holidays, that 'tis 8 
woundy hindrance to a poor man that lives by hid 


labour, ö [LD 
Theſe ſtockings of Suſan's coſt 22 


The preterite of wax. Became. 
Obſolete. 4 


The ape in wondrous ſtomach vox, 
Strongly encourag'd by the crafty fox. Spenſer, 
Not one puff of wind there did appear, 
That all the three the great wox much afraid. 


Spenſer, 

Wo'xtn. The participle of To ab 0. 
ſolete. | Spenſer. 
WRACK. #. . [wrack, Dutch; pnæcce, 


Saxon, a vret The poets uſe wrack 


orwreck uidifferently, as rhyme requires; 


the later writers of proſe commonly 
wreck, See Wrrck.] | 


1, Deſtruction of a ſhip by winds or rocks. 


No with full ſails into the port I move, 

And ſafely can unlade my breaſt of love, 

Quiet and calm : why ſhould I then go back, 

To tempt the ſecond hazard of a wwrack Dryden. 


2. Ruin; deſtruction. This is the true 


Saxon meaning. 

Wich uſe of erl. growing more and more evil, 
they took delight in flaughter, and pleaſed them - 
ſelves in making others rack the effect of their 
power. Sidney. 

A world devote to univerſal evrack. Milton. 


To Wrack. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To deſtroy in the water ; to wreck, 


See WRECK. 


2. It ſeems in Milton to mean, to rock; to 


ſhake. | | 
Each on his rock transfix' d, the ſport and prey 
Of ewvracking whirlwinds. Milton, 


| 3 To torture; to torment. This is com- 


monly written rack ; and the inſtrument 


of torture always rack. 
Merab rejoic'd in her «wract'd lover's pain, 
And fortify'd her virtue with diſdain, Cowley: 
Pharaoh's and Joſeph's dreams are oftentimes 
wracked beyond their ſymbolization. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To Wra'ncG LE. . u. [from aurangbeſeur, 


Dutch. Minſhew. wrong, Skinner.) 10 
diſpute peeviſhly ; to quarrel perverſely; 
to altercate ; to ſquabble. 
Ves, for a ſcore of kingdoms you ſhould wrangle, 
And I would call it faip play. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
_ * Some unhatch'd practice 

Hath puddled his clear ſpirit; and in ſuch caſes 
Men's natures wrangle with 2 bak. Gn. 
How wounding a ſpectacle is it to ſee thoſe, ho 
were by Chriſt deſigned for fiſhers of men, — 
up ſhells on the ſhore, and unmanly wo ws 
about them too! | of 15 


Decay 
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Ta incomplent ideas we impoſe on ourſelves, and | when he was worapped ap into the third heaven, all | Vo could purſue * 
<wrangle with others. | Tote. | the deſcription he rack TY that there are fuch Perops then, and did the goddeſs ſtir 
Amongſt 'unthinking men, who examine. not] things as eye hath not ſeen, car heard, nor bath it That villany to wreak the tyrant did to her. 
* _ ſcrupuloully ideas, but confound them with words, entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locke. | Drayton, 


The fon of 


| | 19 | TY 1 f . Ti 
there muſt be endieſs diſpute and wrangling. Locke. l „ 2. To execute any violent deſign. This 9 
His great e the Jaw had not in- ©* , TO wanſpon; z to Put in ecſtaſy : for 2. z, dhe Lale in which ir e nom ud. 
ſole HY er. G „ 3, Bog . 1 yOu on me let death wreak all his rage. Milton. - * 1 
did not know what it was to wrangle on indiffe- uch more the reverent ſire prepar'd to ſay, | q 
by | F » 4 £2, | W, 1 with his | . Fc He left the dame, | 1 
rent points. | Addiſon's Freebolder. rapp'd with his joy, how the two armies lay. R Barns il 
d with the ſenſe of the fi F th | Cl Reſoly'd to ſpare her life, and ſave her , | 
CI EF. ms 9. | But that deteſted object to remove, 
A „ mn — dien, we 4 42 ope. | 7. Perhaps Fett following , paſſage ſhould | To wreak his vengeance, and to cure her bens. it 
a * d operly be rapped; though aorapped is | : | rydens {'} 
Is only this, if God has plac d him wrong? Pope. SOUS PP T K E = 2 1. 
„ie adviſes therefore to ſet e all i now frequently uſed in this ſenſe. | muß, TT omen = nt (a [ | 
N anglings, and to produce the teſtimonies of the apt up in ſilent fear he lies. aller. 1 ' : ; 4 
4 2 4 2 hal A | 2 Wrapp'd in amaze the matrons wildly tare. To 1 then think what certain ven- | 
"2 Wra'nGLE. . . from verb. . 15 Jaden. His rage may <vreak on your unhappy orphan. l} 
| quarrel ;. a perverle diſpute. Wa FER. =. . [from wwrap.] | Smith, 1 
D The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe, would | 1+ One that wraps. 8 N Her huſband fcour'd away q 
A produce law-ſuits and wrangles, Swift. | 2. 'That in which any thing is wrapped. To wreak his hunger on the deſtin'd prey. Pope» | | 
1 : WRANGLER. 7. 7. [ from wwrangle.] A My arms were preſſed to my ſides, and my legs | 3+ It 1s corruptly written for rect, to heed ; {1 
F perverſe, peeviſh, diſputative man. | cloſed together by ſo many wrappers, that I looked to care. # 1 
7 Tell him hꝰ ath made a match with ſuch a voran- W c oh mummy. Addiſon's Spectator. 1 oy ee is of "a Wee * 
* er | | EX Pp a8, Saxon; wrede, | | And little wreaks to find the waz to heavn | 
b That 4 courts of France will be diſturb'd ' Daniſh : ee . Daten 7 ue By doing deeds of hoſpitality. Shak. As you like its 
+ With chaſes. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. fury ; <8 We TE 'y Ser; WazAk. 3. , [from the verb.] 
2 Lord, the houſe and family are thine, Thou * the prayers of the righteous fees | 3+ Revenge; vengeance. Obſolete., | 
* Though ſome of them n | Preſent before the majeſty divine 8 Fortune, mine avowed foe, | 
. Turn out theſe auranglers which defile thy ſeat, eee eee Her wrathful <oreaks themſelves do now allay. F 
Bl For where thou dwelleſt all is m_ Herbert. | 93 — ada; poo F Spenſer .. l 
oy You ſhould be free in every anſwer, rather like] r 5 oin with the Goths, and with revengeful war 
2 well-bred gentlemen 74 polite converſation, than 8 5 * Yb wreak on Romefor'this ingratitude, | 
1 like noify and contentious * Fo ; Sweet, adieu! I'll keep my oath, And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 
; a Watts en the Mind. Patiently to bear my [EEE N | _ -Shakeſpecre's Titus Andronicus. 
FA The captious turn of an habitual evrangley dead- | Shake wy Merchant of Venice. | Some ill *s behind; rude ſwaine, for thee to bea; | 
A, ens the underſtanding, ſours the temper, and hard- Heir ne erivvines. eorith 3 That fear'd not to devoure thy gueſts, and breake wy 
. ens the Maat, 4 Beattie. ſtrifes. 5 Era 88 All laws of humanes; Jove ſends therefore <vreate.. S. 
. f 70 WAP. VU, Aa. preterite and part. paſſ. He hop'd not to eſcape, but ſhun | — g Chapman, y 
4 ewrapped or wrapt. | hpeonpian, Saxon, | The preſent, fearing guilty what his wrath 2. Paſſion ; furious fit. Obſolete. | 
F to turn ; wrefller , Daniſh. ] Might ſuddenly inflict. Milton. What and if . | 
* | To roll to ether - to com licate ; __ Achilles” wrath, to Greece the direful ſpring His ſorrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, j 
: * den Sennett nk his heag | Of woes unnumber d, heavenly goddeſs ! fing. Shall we. be thus afflifted in his <oreaks, 
f Peter ſes * by > Tl drake 5 9 q Pope. His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs ? | 
: ur” * E LB.. dane e t, WAT HTV. adj. [wrath and full.) An- | * e's Titus Aadronicui. 
: does e wart; 1 E WrE"AKFUL. adj. [from wreak.] Re- | 
5 He 'gan the ſame together fold and eorap. Fairfax. | gry 3 furious; raging. | | . 
; 2. To involve; to cover with ſomething | 2 cried, 8 ſeas = . P _ voengeful A ..cW.non in uſe. 
"18 4 en wint rm his ⁊orat t.. | 
E rolled. of thnown: ee, K often N e ee de meſes: | Weg naked natures live in all the ſyite 
4 the particle up intenſive. 5 3 Fly from wrath : Of <ureakfut heaven. Shakeſpeare. 
. : Nilus opens wide | Sad be the fights, and bitter fruits of war, f She in Olympus” top 
5 His arms and ample boſom to the tide, 5 And thouſand furies wait on wrathful ſwords, Muſt vifit Vulcan for new arms, to ſerve her 
Y And ſpreads his mantle o'er the winding coaſt, 1 | Spenſer. zwreakful ſon. Chapman's Iliad. 
25 In _—_— wraps his queen, and hides 5 How now ? your wrathful weapons drawn War AK LESS. adj, [I know not whether 
* ryden. | 


Rooks 8 | | Shakeſpeare. } this word be miſwritten for rec#le/s 
Wiſe poets, that wrap truth in tales, The true evangelical zeal ſhould abound more in 25 


7 Knew her themſelves through all her veils. | the mild and good-natured affections, than the ve- | careleſs; * comes from <vreat, re- 
71 Careto. hement and wvrathful paſſions. Spratt's Sermons. | venge, and MEANS unrevenging.] 


T% The ſword made bright is aur for the laugh- | | So flies the <vreakleſs ſhepherd from the wolf; 
a ter. _ abt — 'WrAa"THFULLY. adv. from wrathful.] | So firſt the harmleſs Jock oth yield his fleece, 
8 Their vigilance to elude, I, wrept in miſt ( Furiouſly; paſſionately | And next his throat unto the butcher's knife. 
Of midnight vapour, glide obſcure. Milton. | | Gentle friends, | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Wrap candles up in paper. Let 's kill him boldly, but not wwrathfully. Shak. WREATH. 3. / [pneo's 5 Saxon. ]- 
Swift: Directions to the Butler. 1 7 Any thi led or twiſted. 
5 | WRra'THLESS. adj. [from wrath.] Free | 4. Any thing curied or twiſte 
3. To compgiſe z to contain. from anger 3 | þ | The curcath of three was made a wreath of five: 
Leontine's young wife, in whom all his happineſs | Before his foot ſo ſheep and lions la to theſe three firſt titles. of. the two houſes were 
| was wwrapt up, died in a few days after the death of Fearleſs and <vrachleſs, white the e ttm vlay, | added the authorities. parliamentary and papal.. 
her daughter, | Addiſon. nen . Bacen's Henry VII. 
4. To Wray up. To involve totally. * a WREAK. v. a. old preterite and part. To darken 8 8 r 
Will in c „ awhile ; | paſl. Wrore and auroten, now wr eaked, In duſky 4oreaths reluctant flames. Milt. Par. Left. 
When Iam known aright, you ſhall not grieve | It is ikel that the word wrought, which ads He of his tortuous 3 9 : 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shake King Lear. | 3 only uſed in the paſt tenſe, is origi- or eee rug g Ay 
King John fled to Laſcus, who was careful how nally the preterite of wreak. [ppzcan, pro Fane | 


to comfort him, '*wwrapt up in ſo many calamities, | 
after the loft of his kingdom. | . 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. | I. To revenge. | 1 
Things reflected on, in groſs and tranfiently, In an ill hour thy foes thee hither ſent, 


And richeſt gums, and ſpice, and incenſt roll 
Sax. wrecken, Dutch; recken, Germ.] Their fragant wocagehs to heav's. 


1 Smith: Phedra and Hippabitus. 
2. Agarland; a chaplet. 


| 


carry the ſhew of nothing bur difficulty in them, | Another's wrongs to wvreak upon thyfelf, Spenſer. | Now are our brows hound with viRtorious wreaths, 

and are thought to be wrapped up in impenetrable |, Him all that while occafion did provoke Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments. 

odſcurity, ; Locke, | Again Pyrocles, and new matter fram'd. | o ; 10 * 3 ae 
8. [It is often corruptly written for rap or ' Upon the old, him ftirring to be evroke . | ropp'd from bis head, a wreath lay on the 


Of his late wrongs» | Spenſer. | ground. ERoſcommon. 
Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreſt; Tbe boughs of Lotos, form'd into a wreath, / 
Come wreak his loſs, whom bootleſs ye complain. | This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, | 
| Fair fax. | High on a ęꝑlane- tree ſhall be hung to view. - 
en 


rapt, from rapio, Latin. ] To ſnatch up | 
mifacilounſty;” eee! god wet; cfm 
Whateves thingy were diſcovered: to St. Paul, 


I 


* N 3 \ *7 | 
*\ 
2 * 


When for thy head che get\and I prepare, . innmrtal youthy- » | | 18h 
Ha = 7 — — * _ j 10. 1 Unhurt amitſ>che war of LES n U 10 Ws King Loa 
when my choic ngs thy worth procla The wreck of matter, and the cruſh bs Fou teacher ; his . 
Alternate verſe ſhall bleſs Aminta's name. Prior. SAP ann Fe IIs * Aden. | N tay 2222 e „Kone, and were s 
To WrpArH.' v. ai preterite wreathed ;\ 3. Ruin 3 deſtrücti ns. rx cn v (from the verb. 5-46 wh 
part. paſſ. wreathed, abreatben. from Whether he was es .] 2 


from my heart all love 


* 


. * * a n 1. A Viol ö | 
Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebel RF 5. Ne Bu or twift, 5 hey” 


5 , * — . = : . , n. Nur 4 
1. To curl; to twiſt; to convolve. Wich hidden help and vantage; or that with both A ip q 


: 1 He labour'd in his country's: wwreth, 1 know not, Dome ral part of the foot being injured by 


. ! "2 | 
Did never Ce e compile, . * . N Shakeſpeare. i 3 oy Weg ereby loſes its ſtrengt 
ieee 4- It is mnpriated here for wertat. z. Msscben, in Cee, gen » Locke. 
His loving boſom, to keep down his heart. Shak, | „He cried ay baging ſap are wont to rar, ge. ee In Goaucer, ſignifies means, 
ali, {9 IF 1 wn | When wintry Rorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. | dleights, ſubtilties; which is, I believe 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 1 CAN ad 4693 41912 e eee Rgn 0 tr | r 
Who with her head, nimble, in threats approach'd 5 · The thing wrecked : as, the ſhip was \ He reſolved to make his profit of this bufineſs 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly, confidered as a wreck, | | er Britaih, as a quarrel, for war; and that of 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, To Wagck. wv. a. from the noun.] 1 Naples a8 4 wrench and mean 3 | 4 
And with indented glides did flip away. t "Ms 75 re VII. 
88 Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 1. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſands, To WREST. v. . {prizran g Wu 4 
The beard of an oat is wvrcatbed at the botton Have there been any more ſuch tempeſts, where. 1. 7 it dy | 
and one ſmooth entire ftraw at the top: th in ſhe hath wretchedly been corec ted? | e Violence ; to extort by - 
p: they take : Ireland 4 *wr ng or force 
_ the part that is wwreathed, and cut 4 the A pilot's , ger Kao" | To's 5 bie . . has WAS Bereby wt 
0 . 0 a x - Spd * ntenc ! 

2 It 3 here uſed for to abritbe. 2  Wreck'd as homeward he did come. , of men's handy the knowledge of God's tine, 
: 7 - - N | * Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 1 without all reaſon, _ Aſcbam. 
1 Us and 11 u . cha wound, | I The coral found growing upon zorethed ſhips and To what wretched ſtate reſerv'd, | 

e rolls and wreaths his ſhining body round; loſt anchors, that are daily dragged up out ef the | | Better end here unborn Why is life giw'n, 


Then headlong ſhoots beneath the dafhing tide. fſtea, demonſtrates that coral continues to be formed | To be thus wreſted from us? Milt. Paradiſe Lef?, 


: ; Gay. to this day, |  Wordwvard. | Where you charged in perſon, you were a con- 
3. To interweave z to entwine one in ano- 2. To ruin. queror: the rebels afterwards recovered ſtrength, 


* 


ther. Weak. and envied, if they ſhould conſpire, _| +> and wreſted that victory from others that they had 
Two chains of pure gold, of wreathen work, | They <vreck themſelves, and he hath his defice, loſt to you. a. | Dryden, 
ſhalt thou make 3 and faſten the wwreathen | 8 | Our country's cauſe, 2 | 
chains * * ouches. Ex. xxvilie | 3, In the following paſſages it is igno- 8 * words, now wwreſts em from our 
wo © . , ' 1 8 5 \ ids, | 
knots, fo in lach baſe note hearts Zen hel] fantiy uſed for wreak, In its different | ana vids ws not delight in Roman blood | 
ever ſee pride and ingratitude indiviſibly <vreathed ſenſes of 7 enge and execute. | UVUnprofitably ſhed. Addiſon's Cate. 
and twiſted together. South. Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, prince, I bhuſh to think what 1 have ſaid ; 
4. To encircle as a garland And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. | But fate has wrefted the confeſſion from me. 
; In the flowers that vreath by arkling bow | n WES Shakeſpeare. 3 | Addiſon. 
Fell adders hiſs prev m__ * N I faint !. I. die ! the goddeſs cried: 2. To diſtort; to writhe; to force. 
« = P 18 1 O cruel, conldſt thou find none other ps 
; i E To wreck thy ſpleen on, parricide ? en 
Zo To encircle as with a garland ; to dreſs | Like Nero, thou haſt ſlain thy mother. Prior. iy” 3 neaunes hare been miſtock, ww 
In z garland. | : Te Wreck. v. 2. To ſuffer wreck. And ſome about him have too laviſhly 
For thee ſhe feeds her hair, With manlier objects we muſt try | Wrefted his meaning and authority. | | 
And with thy winding ivy zureathes her lance. His conſtancy, with fuch as have more new 5 Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
IS | Dryden. Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praiſe, | Were once the law to yout aw, pr "ebp 
The ſoldier, from ſucceſsful camps returning, Rocks whereon greateſt: men have often wreet'd., | Todo a great right, do a little wrong, Shakeſp. 


With laurel evrearh'd, and rich with hoſtile ſpoil, Milton. WEST. n / [ from the verb ] 


Severs the bull to Mars. Prior. | WR E 
N. ./. [pnenna, Saxon; regulus, Lat n 
To WaRATH. v. 2. To be Interwoven; A 2 1 una, 5 * 5 1. Diſtortion : violence. 


ö "RT * |: _ Whereas it is concluded, out of weak premiſes, 

1 7 9 & 's hands have form'd * The N. AJ that the retaining of divers things in the church 

, ere the labourer's s have form'd a The moſt diminutivo df birds, will fight, of Eogland, which other reformed churches have 

or — r Fug Foun ws g h Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. my caſt out, muſt needs argue that we do not well, un- 
belts Kaas nen. - * » Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, leſs we can ſhew that they have done ill; what 

- | Dryden. All ages have conceived that the woren'ts the leaſt needed this 2ureſt, to draw out from us an accu- 
WRrREATHY. ad). [ from wreath, | Spiral; of birds; yet the difcoveries of America have ſation of foreign cburches ? | Hooker. 
curled; twiſted. Deore us one far leſs, the humbird, not much f 2. It is uſed in Spenſer and Shakeſpeare for 
That which is preſerved at St. Dennis, near | exceeding a beetle. h an active or moving power : I ſuppoſe, 


Paris, hath evreathy fpires, and cochleary turnings To WRENCH. v. a. [ppingan, Saxon ; 


about, which agreeth with the deſcription of an wrenghen, Dutch. from the force of a tilter acting with his 


6 71 7 © » . , 
unicora's horn in lian, | Brown. 5% 'To all b violence : to wreſt 3 to force. lance In his reſt. 5 B 
Wack. u. ,. [pnecce, Saxon, a miſerable Wren} his Kees Nen Bide © Shakeſp. Othello. | ee 35 Nee | 
perſon ; Wracke, Dutch, a ſhip broken. ] H Sen a —1 hy caſe, thy habit, And gave againft his mother earth a groneful ſound. 
1. Deſtruction by being driven on rocks ag babe onto e eee | fo 09698 FTI N . Spenſer. 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer fouls - | 8 „in their-afirs 
or ſhallows at ſea; deſtruction by ſea. To thy falſe ſeeming ! Sb. Meaſure for Meaſure. || ,_ Antenor 's fuch a evreft in n 
Fair be ye ſure; but hard and obſtinate, Give me that mattock and the corencbing iron. |' That their negotiations 1 T OO d Craſida. 
As q a er the raging f=! i Shakeſpeare. | Wanting Fes manage. g N 
Gainſt which a ſhip, of ſuccour deſolate, Cæſar's army, wanting ſomething, demanded a3. An inſtrument to tune. 
Doth ſuffer 2vreck both of herſelf and goods. midlion or 8 Arn 5 2 on it ſhould Was TER. 2. /. [from dure. He Who 
; ; | Sfenſer. be granted; but thought by that means to gwrehch | Dp reits. a pets, 6) c 
Like thoſe that ſee their wvreck | kim to their other dete, d ( 1 fro are.] | 
Ev'n on the rocks of death; and yet they ſtrain, Sing the Partiitan, wheh transfix'd-he lies, To WrEez'sTLE. v. 1. [ m. * . 
That death may not them idly find t' attend Wrenching the Roman jay'lin from his thighs. 1. To contend who ſhall throw the o 
To their uncertain taſk, but work to meet their end. 3 | | Dryden. * down; © - „ 
: ey Daniel. | struggling to get looſe, I broke the firings, and | If ever he goes alone again, III never wr Nie 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate; ꝛorenc bed out the pegs that faſtened my arm to the | for prize more.. Shakeſpeart"s As you like it. 
I preſent, I appear, and my own vrect relate. ground. by ro gr Sift. Another, by a fall in #ore ing, ſtarted the end 
DOE | _ Dryden. | 2. To ſprain ; to diſtort. - | I | of the clavicle from the ſternon. Wiſem. 82 
2. Diſſolution by violence. Fe O moſt ſmail fault.. | © To fly er ele well, it mould be Temples 
Not only Paradiſe, + | How ugly didſt thou in Cordelia hom! | - thoſe'that do it better.. 1 „ 3 4 pound, 
In this commotion, but the ſtarry cope Which, like an engine, wrenehbt my frame of na- None in the leap 1 he: the ground. Pope. 
Had gone to wrecks Milton's FRG ture 5 Or firmer in the gurg/ling prets. che grou! 4. To 


2. To firuggle ; to contend: followed by 
6b Maint AAS, > 
= d them, if they lov'd Benedick, 


I perſuade if 1 ov'd ] 
To wiſh him wwreffle woitb affection, HEE 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shakeſp. 
fames knew not how to wreſtle with deſperate 
contingencies, and ſo abhorred to be entangled in 
ſachs 2. ! 778 I-44 Clarendon. 
WrrsTLER. . . from wwreftle.] 
1. One who wreſtles; one who profeſſes 
the athletick art. 
When the young wreſlers at their ſport grew 
warms | 7 | ; 
Old Milo wept, to ſee his naked arm. Denham, 
'Tis not from whom, but where we live; 
The place does oft thoſe graces give: | 
Great Julius, on the mountains bred, + 
A flock perhaps, or herd, had led; 
He, that the world ſubdued, had been 
But the beſt roreſtler an the green. 
One who contends in wreſtling. 
So earneſt with thy God, can no new care, 
No ſenſe of danger, interrupt thy prayer? 
The ſacred wreſHer, till a bleſſing giv'n, 
Quits not his hold, but halting conquers heav'n. 
| unn 
own. 
Dryden. 


* , 


| 


| Waller. 
2. | 


Two wreſtlers help to pull each other d 
WRETCH. . /. [pnecca, Saxon. ] 


1. A miſerable mortal. | 
When I loved, I was a 2vretch. Accidence. 
She weeps, and ſays her Henry is depos'd; 
He (miles, and ſays his Edward is inſtall'd; 
That ſhe, poor 2vretch, for grief can ſpeak. no more. 
© Shakeſpeare. 
The butcher takes away the calf, 


And binds the-wwretch, and beats it when it ſtrives. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Illuſtrious wwretch ! repine not, nor reply; 
View not what heav'n ordains with reaſon's eye; 
For bright the object is, the diſtance is too high. 
4 OO Or Es einn 
2. A worthleſs ſorry creature. 
Baſe-minded <vretches ! are your thoughts ſo 
deeply bemired in the trade of ordinaryworldlings, 
2; for reſpect of gain ſome paultry 
you, to let ſo much time paſs wi 
perfectly her eſtate ? % e Sidney. 
REY He now 
Has theſe poor men in queſtion : never ſaw 1 
IV-ctches ſo quake; they kneel, they kiſs the earth, 
Forſwear themſelves as often as they ſpeak. | 
ye ring oy 5 Sbaleſpeare. 
Title of honour, worth and yirtue's right, 
Zhould not be given to a wretch ſo vile. 
5 Daniel's Civil Van. 
When they are gone, a company of ſtax ved hungry 
wretches ſhall take their places. 41? Eftrange. 
3. It is uſed by way of flight, or aronical 
ity, or contempt, = * 
F When ſoon — the waſ doch go: 
Poor ⁊oreteb was never frighted fo; 
He thought his wings were much too flow, | 
O'erjoy'd they ſo were parted. Drayt. Nympbid. 
Then, if the ſpider find him faſt beſet, 
She iſſues forthʒ and runs along her loom: 
She joys to touch the captive in het net, 
And drags the little <vretch in triumph home. 


| 


» 
9 © 8 
* 


* 


ö 


| 


Y 


# > Dryden. 

4. It is ſomeiimes a word of tenderneſs, 
as we now ſay poor thing. 
Excellent wretcb. | Shakeſpeare. | 


Chaſtened but thus, and thus his leſſon taught, 
The happy toreteh ſne put into her breaſt. Sidney. 
| WRE'TCAED. adj, [from wwretch.] 

1. Miſerable ; unhappfp p.. 

* Theſe we ſhould judge to be moſt miſerable, but 
that a Toretcbeder ſort there are, on whom whereas 
nature hath beſtowed ripe capacity, their evil dif- 
poſition ſeriouſly goeth about therewith to appre- 

hend God, as being not God. Loo 

O cruel death-! to thoſe you are more kind 


. 


"—_— 


' 


% 


| 


| War rcnrpness. 1. /. [from wretched.) 


4 ool may yield © 
tf knowing 


: 


b 


. 


Than to the àbretebed mottals let behind. V. aller. 
Vor. II. at 


# Tha £1 . 8 5 8 « £ 
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Why doſt thou drive me 
To range all o'er a waſte and barren place, 
To find a friend? The wretched have no friends. 
'*F 2 Dryden, 
2. Calamitous ; afflitive. 17 
3. Sorry; pitiful ; paltry ; worthleſs. 
When God was ſerved with legal ſacrifices, ſuch 
was the miſerable and <vretched condition of ſome 
men's minds; that the beſt of every thing they had 
being culled out for themſelves, if there were in 
their flocks any poor, ſtarved, or diſeaſed thing, 
not worth the keeping, they thought it good enough 
for the altar of God, Hooker. 
Alffected noiſe is the moſt woretched thing 
That to contempt can empty ſcribblers bring. 
5 | IH Roſcommon. 
Forgive the many failings of thoſe who, with 
their eoretched art, cannot arrive to thoſe heights 
that you poſſeſs. | Dryden. 
4. Deſpicable ; hatefully contemptible. 
An adventure worthy to be remembered for the 
upuſed examples therein, as well of true natural 
goodneſs as of wretched ungratefulneſs. Sidney. 
Wae'rcardLY: adv. [from wſtched.] 
1. Miſerably ; unhappily. | 
From theſe two wars, ſo wwretchedly entered into, 
the duke's ruin took its date, Clarendon. 


2. Meanly ; deſpicably. 


When ſuch little thuffling arts come once 


| 


| 


# 


to be 


ripped up, and laid open, how poorly and evretch- | 


f guilty 


edly muſt that man ſneak, who finds himſel 
South. 


and baflled too 


1. Miſery; unhappineſs ; afflicted ſtate. 
My miſery cannot be greater than it is: fear 
not the danger of my blind ſteps, I cannot fall 
worſe than I am; and do not obſtinately continue 
to infect thee with my vrete bedneſi. Sidney. 
1 He gan inquire 
What hard miſhap him brought to ſuch diſtreſs, 
And yo: that caitif's thrall the thrall of evrerch- 
' &* _ Spenſer. 
Clarion did at laſt decline N. 
To loweſt zpretchedneſs 3 and is there then 
Such rancour in the hearts of mighty men? Spenſ. 
When they are weary of wars, and brought down 
to extreme Toretchedreſs, then they creep a little, 
and ſue for grace, till they have recovered their 
:ſtrength again. Spenſer. 
I love not to ſee awretchedneſs o ercharg'd, 
And duty in his. ſervice periſhing. . Shakeſpeare, 
. We have with the feeling loſt the very memory 
of ſuch twretchedneſs as our forefathers endured by 
thoſe wars, of all others the moſt cruel. Raleigh. 
2. Pitifulneſs ; deſpicableneſs; 
WrE'TCHLESS. adj. [This is, by I know 
not whoſe corruption, written for reck- 
lef5.] Careleſs; mindleſs; heedleſs. 
For any man to put off his preſent repentance, 
on contemplation of a poſſibility that his latter re- 
pentance may ſerve the turn, is the moſt evrerchleſs 
preſumption, and hath no promiſe of mercy an- 
nexed to It, Hammond. 
If perſons of ſo circumſpect a piety have been 
thus overtaken, what ſecurity can there be for our 
' toretchleſs oſcitaney? Government of the Tongue. 


Wre'TCHLESSNESS. 2. | from auretch» 
leſs.] Careleſſneſs. 
The Devil drives them into deſperation, or into 
_ wvretchleſſneſt of unclean living. Common Prayer. 
To WRI GGLE. v. . {ppizan, Saxon; 
gelen, Dutch.] To move to and fro 
with ſhort motions. . 
I theep or thy lamb fall a tri 


my 


N 
* 
* 


4 
* 


ling with tal, 


Go by and by ſearch it, whiles may prevail. 
8 4" * ITS TERS” 5 bv. 5 » Tuſſet. 
The buſy importunities of theſe extenſional phan- | 


taſms I look upon as contemptuouſly, as upon the 


4. 


- reciprocating motion 


| 


6. To force by violence; to extort. 


WRI 


To bed went the bridegroom and the brides 
Was never ſuchan ill-pair'd couple tied; 
Reſtleſs he toſs d, and tumbled to and fro, 
And roll'd and wriggled farther off for woe. Dyyd. 
How wildly will ambition ſteer ! 
A vermin vriggling in th' uſurper's ear. Dryden. 


- 


And both he and his ſucceſſors would often 
wriggle in their ſeats as long as the cuſhion laſted, 
; Sevift, 
To put in a quick 

to introduce by 
ſhifting motion. | | 
Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten 
O'erthwart his beaſt with active vaulting, 
Wriggling his body to recover | 
His ſeat, and caſt his right leg over. Hudibyas, 
A flim thin-gutted fox made a bard ſhift to 
wrigg/e his body into a hen-Hoſt. L' Eftrange. 
Wael GGLETAIL. 2. / For wrigglingtail, 
See WRIGGLE. rtf of 1 
My tagged ronts all ſhiver and ſhake : 
ey wont in the wind wagg their wriggletails, 
Peark as a peacoke, but nought it avails. Sper/cr. 


WzicuarT. 2. % [pnihea, pynhea, Saxon. ] 
A workman; an artificer ; a maker; a 


manufacturer. bo *¹ 4.0 
Nor'place the neighbour Cyclops their delights 
In brave vermilion prow deckt ſhips; nor origt:5 
Uſeful and ſkilful. Chapman. 
It is impoſſible duly to confider theſe things, 
without being rapt into admiration of the infinite 
wiſdom of the Divine Architect, and contemaing 
the arrogant pretences of the world and animal 
Wrights, and much more the productions of chance. 
Cybqyno 
The verb To write has the ſame ſound with 
wright, a workman; right, or equity ; and rite, 
or ceremony; but ſpelled very differently. _ 
| | Mattis Logicks 
To WRING. ©. a. preter. and part, paſſ 
wringed and wrung. [ppinzan, Saxon.] 
1. To twiſt; to turn round with violence, 
The prieſt ſhall zvring off his head, and burr it 


To WnrcGGLE. wv. a. 


on the altar. Leviticus, i. 15. 
2. To force by contortion: with a parſi- 
cle, as out. 8 


le thruſt the fleece together, and toringed the 
dew out of it, a bowl full of water. Judges, vi. 38. 
The figure of a ſturdy woman, done by Michael 
Angelo, waſhing and winding of linen clathes ; 
in which act ſhe wwrings out the water that made 
the fountain. kad i AE! Motten. 
Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over 
it, with a-compreſs <vrung out. . Wiſeman. 


3. To ſqueeze 3 to preſs, A 
In ſleep I heard him fay, ſweet Deſdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves 
And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hang. 
- pu IS Shakeſpeare, 


* 


4. To write. 
be filly owner of the goods 
Weeps over them, and ring: his hapleſs hands. 
Sag? Shakeſpeare. 


— 


5, To pinch, a ft 
The king began to find where his ſhoe did evring 
him, and that jt was his deprefling the houſe of 
York that did rankle and feſter the affectior 3 of 
his people. EO Bacon's Henry VII. 
It he had not been too much grieved, all rung 

by an uneaſy-and freight fortune, he would have 
been an excellent man of buſineſs. ,', Clarendon. 


ets 


.\ 


ff 


I had rather coin my hearty}. » 

And drop nty blood for drachmas, thats to eoring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh 
By any indirection.  Shakeſpcare's Julius G.. 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vo W? 


quick, w#pglings up and down of piſmires. Mose. 

The excellency of ſawing is to keep in the line 
marked to be ſawn, without wriggling on either 
fide Fro wn 7 MOU -TLAGELSS 2% b 


”. 


n 
13 
, 
6 


To tvring the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 
And have no other reaſon for his bes 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn. oath? 
ä 4+ +4. - Shakeſpeares: Henry VI. 

12 Tbar 
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£ That which I muſt ſpeale 
. Vuſt either puniſh me, not being belev'd, 
r ring redreſs from you. 
Thirty ſpies, 
Threstening cruel death, conſtrain'd the bride 
Th goring from me, and tell to them, my ſecret, 


e for Meaſures 1 WRIST, „, 


7. To haraſs; to diſtreſs z to torture. 


Milken. 


Hie dives into the king's, foul, and there ſcatters 


Doubts, dangers, roringing of the conſcience, ' 
Fear. and deſpair, and all theſe for his marr: age. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Pleaſure enchants, impetuous rage tranſports, 
And-grief dejects and vrings the tortur'd foul. 


' Roſcommien. 


Didſt thou taſte but half the griefs 


That soring my ſoul, thou couldſt not talk thus 


coldly. 


: Addiſon. 
$. To diſtort; to turn to a wrong purpoie. 


To wwring this ſentence, to wrett thereby out of 
men's hands the knowledge of God's doctrine, is 


without all reaſon, 


Aſcham's Schocimaſter. 


Lord, how dare theſe men thus wwring the ſcrip- 


tures? 9 
9. To perſecute with extortion. 


Whitgifte. 


The merchant-adventurers have been. often 
wronged and evringed to the quick; but were never 
quick and lively in thanks to thoſe by whole en- 


deavours they were freed, 


To WR ING. v. 2. To writhe with an- 


guiſh. a a kn ha 
*Tis-all men's office to ſpeak patience 

To thoſe that ing under the load of ſorrow; 

But no man's virtue nor ſufficienc 

To be ſo moral; when he ſhall endure 


£ 
- 


2. To make rough or uneven. . © 


The like himſelf, Shak Mucb ado about Nothing. 


who ſqueezes the water out of clothes, 
One Mrs. 


nurſe, his laundreſs, his waſher, and his wwringer. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Warr xKkLE. . . [ppincle, Saxon; abrin- 


tel, Dutch. 


>. Corrugation or furrow of the ſkin or 
the face. 


Give rae that glafs, and therein will I read: 
No deeper vurinkles yet! Hach forrow ſtruck 
So many blows.upon this. face of mine, 
And made no deeper wounds? Shakeſp. Richard II. 
She hath eontihued-a virgin without any viſi- 
ble token, or leaſt wrink/e, of old age. | 


HeomweP's Vocal F oreſt. | 
Dryden. 


To ſee a beggar's brat in riches flow, 

Adds not a wrink/e to my even brow, 
Though you, and all your ſenſeleſs tribe, 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe, 
To make you look like beauty's queen, 
And hold for ever at fifteen; 

No bloom of youth can ever blind 

The cracks and ⁊orinkles of your mind: 

All men of ſenſe will paſs your-door, 


And crowd to-Stella's'at fourſcore. Sift, 
2. Rumple of cloth. 24 
3- Any roughnels, 
Our Britiſh heaven was all ferene ; 
No threatening cloud was nigh, | 
Not the leaſt wrink/e to deform the ſky, Dryden. 


To WRINKLE. v. a. [ppinchan, Saxon.] 


1. To corrugate; to contract into furrows. 


It is ſtill fortune's uſe 
To let the wretched-man cutlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye and vrinkl:d brow 
An age of poverty. 


Quickly is in the manner of his 


| 


4 


Shakeſp. MercFant of Venice. 


Scorn makes us wrinkle up the noſe, and ſtretch 
the noſtrils alſo, at the ſame time drawing, up the 


upper lip, | 
| Here teams aſcend,. | . 

Here ftood III- nature, like an ancient maid, 
Her, vrizkled form in black and white array d. 


Bacon. 
E. 


That in mixt fumes the ⁊rintled noſe offend. Gay. 


: Pope: 


41 


Hayward. | 


| 


; 


Wri'NGER. . / [from evring.]: One | 


Weir. The preterite of write. 


2. A judicial proceſs, by which 


3. A legal inſtrument. 


| ; ty 44 


"of 7% 


A keen north wind, blowing dry, We 
Irinticd the face of deluge, as decay d. Milton. 
72 enter, Saxon. ] 
joint by which et 
8 Il TIRES! 
He took me by the zcriſt, and held me hard. 


The 
e hand is joined to the 


ö 


Sbaleſpeare. 


The brawn of the arm muſt appear full, ſhadow- 
ed on one ſide; then ſhew the 2prjff-bone thereof. 


;  Peachan:. 0 


The axillary artery, below. the cubit, divideth 
unto two parts; the one running along the radius, 


and paſſing by the ⁊oriſt, or place of the pulle, is 
at the fingers ſubdivided 7 2 three branches. 


Waisroand. nl [wwrift and band.] 


. 


rown”s Vulgar 3 


The faſtening of the ſhirt at the hand. 


Wal r. . /. | trom arite.] 


1. Any thing written; ſcripture. This 


ſenſe is now chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of 


the Bible. 5 . 


The church, as a witneſs, preacheth his mere re- 
vealed truth, by reading publickly the ſacred fcrip- 
ture; that a ſecond kind of preaching is the 
reading of holy <orit. SAS ns OO 

| Divine Eliza, ſacred empreſs, | 
Live ſhe for ever, and her royal places 
Be fill'd with praiſes of divineſt wits, _ 
That her eternize with their heavenly writs. 


| 


| 


4 


| 2. To play the author. 


5 151 . Spenſer. 
+ Bagdat riſes out of the ruins of the old city 


of Babylon, ſo much ſpoken of in holy writ. 
Kinolles's Hiſtory of the Turks; 
Others famous after known, ._ | 


| 


Although in holy writ not nam'd, Par, Regained. 


He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with 
holy crit. 
Sacred ⁊orit our reaſon does exceed. 
His ſtory, filled with ſo many ſurpriſing inci- 


More s Divine Dialogues. 
aller. l 


dents, bears ſo cloſe an analogy with what is deli- 
vered in holy grit, that it is capable of pleaſing the 


moſt delicate reader, without giving offence to the 
moſt ſcrupulous. _. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned. ſtore, . 
Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages o'er. Pope. 
any one 
is ſummoned as an offender. —__ 
Hold up your head, hold up your hand: 
Would it were not my lot to ſhew ye 
This cruel writ, wherein you ſtand 
Indicted by the name of Chloe. Prior. 
The king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parliament,s -. 
Let us purſue him, ere the writs go forth. | 


| 


iT 


"+ thought it no ſhame. to learn. 


| 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


I folded the evrit up in form of th' other, 
Subſcrib'd it, gave the impreſſion, plac'd it ſafely, 
The changeling never known. Shakeſpeare. 

For every wvrit of entry, whereupon a common 


recovery is to be ſuffered, the queen's fine is to be 


rated upon the writ original, if the lands com- 
priſed therein be held. | Ayliffe. 


1 


When Sappho evrit, 1 
By their applauſe the criticks ſhew'd their wit. 


Prior. 
Wai TATIVE. A word of Pope's coin- 


ing, not to be imitated. 77 
Increaſe of years makes men more talkative, 


but leſs evritative z to that degree, that I now write. 


no letters but of plain how d'ye's. Pope to Sxvift. 
To WRITE. v. a. preterite gurit or wrote; 
part. paſſ. written, aurit, or wrote. 
pruzan, apnizan, Sax. ad rita, Iſland- 
ick; aureta, a letter, Gothick. ] 


1. To expreſs by means of letters. 


I Il orite you down . 


The which ſhall point you forth, at every ſitting, 


What you mult ſay, 


S baksſpeart- 


1 Men's evil tmanners live in brafs, 


| 


: 
* F'L ri Ty 7 
WR 1 


Yr” 
n : 

* 
. 


their virtues 
Henry VIII. 
and the fing 


we eprite in waters  .. Shakeſpeare, 
When a man . hath taken pou 


no favour in his eyes, chen let him write her a bill 
| of di vorcement. 6 Deuteronom 
David wwrore a letter, 2 Sam ky 


Ihe time, the place, the man X 
Were al in punctual order plainly « Fey 1 
2. To engrave; to imprem. 
Cain was ſo fally oonvinced that every one had 
a right to deftroy ſuch a criminal, that he cries out 
every one that ndeth me ſhall ſlay me; to plain 
was it ⁊orit in the hearts of all mankind 
3. * produce, as an author. 
When, more indulgent to the writer 
You are ſo good to Gs hare to — . 
No ſuch convulſive pangs it will require 
To write the pretty things.that you admire, 
WET 61 oY Granville, 
4. LA tell by letter. : 
I choſe to write the thi k 
1 ke Cribs ng 1 durſt not ſpeak 
To WRITE. v. 2. 
1. To perform the act of writing. 
1 have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take forth 
paper, fold it, and torite upon 't. Shakeſp, Macberd. 
Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg'd it; and his clerk, 
That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Priæ. 


1 


cannot | 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, evrire, fing, number 
is love to Antony, Shak. Antony and Cleopatra, 
There is not a more melancholy object in the 
learned world, than a man who has cen himſelf 
9 Addiſen. 
3. To tell in books. eee 
; I 1 paſt the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which ' poets 2orire of. 
' 4. | Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
4. To ſend letters. „n 
He ⁊urote far all the Jews concerning their free- 


dom. | | ; - | p& a 1 Eſdras, 
5. To call one's ſelf ; to be intitled ; to 
uſe the ſtyle of. T7 
About it, and write happy when thou 'ſt done. 
1 Ie 08 2 6 APs A . gf - Shakeſpeare, 
Loet it not your wonder move, 
Leſs your laughter, that I love; 
Though I now eorite fifty years, 
- T have had, and have, my peers. © Ben Jan ſen. 


Thoſe who begun to write themſelves men, but 
Fell. 
lle <eorites: himſelf divind providentia, whereas 
other-biſhops only uſe divind permiſſione. Ayliffe» 
6. To compoſe; to form compoſitions. 


Neglect of which no wit can recompence; 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That ſacred ſtream, ſhould never water weeds. 


They can. write up to che dignity and character 
of the authors. Felton on the Claſſic ls. 
WaI TER. 1. % [from æurite.] 

1. One who praiſes. the art of writing. 
2. An author. 5 
All three were ruined by juſtice and ſentence, 
as delinquents; and all three famous <oriters. 


not ſo proper to furniſh. materials for a <vriter. 


Writers are often more Le e 22 deſire 
regard to the public "= 

widens e . 

Would a toriter know how. to behave himſelf 

Vith relation to poſterity, let him confider in old 

books what he finds that he is glad to know, and 

what omiſſions he moſt laments. 


To Walr RE. . 4. [yhi dan, Saxon. ] 


* 


* Lace. 


Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets, 


Chaſte moral writing we may learn from hence, 


aller. - 


AA : Bacon. 
Peaceable times are the beſt to live in, though 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Swift. 


1. To diſtort; to deform with diſtortion. 
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 Wro'xen, The part. pail. of To wreak. 


N N * 1. 
4. * 
= 


- 


WR 
15 | 
A 823 9 5 
It cannot 1 weak _ 2 ſhrimp + | 
d ftrike ſuch terror in his enemies. 
N S Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
| Hatefulleſt diſreliſh rurith d their jaws - 
Wich ſoot and cinders. Milton. 
Her mouth ſhe cord, her forehead taught to 
. frown, S ? 
er eyes to ſparkle fires to love unknown = 
| Hie ſallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, 
And ev'ry. feature ſpoke; aloud the curſtneſs of a 
LE . Dryden, 
2, To twiſt with violence. | 
Then Satan firſt knew pain, 


: 


And crit him to and fro cov d. 1. 


4 © , Milton's Par, Loſs. 
Amid the plaited feales it took. its courſe, 
And in the ſpinal marrow. ſpent its force; 
The morifter hiſs'd aloud, and rag'd in vain, 
And «crith'd his body to any fip with pain; 2 
He bit the datt. Aadiſn. 
3- To wreſt; to force by violence; to 
torture; e 
The reaſon* which he Neldeth, ſheweth, the 
leaſt part of his meaning to be that Whereunto his 
words are <writhed, „ ocker. 


4 


4. To twiſt. 01 
3 The king of heav'n 4 


. 


' Bar'd his red arms and launching from the ky | ** 


His æorit hen bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoke, 


Down to the deep abyſs the flaming felon ſtrodk. N | 


- ; Dryden. 
To WrITHE. v. #. To be convolved 
with agony or torture. 7 
Let each be broken on the rack; 4 
Then, with what life remains, impal'd, and left 
To aorithe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake: Add. 
J War THLE, v. 4. from writhe.] To 
wrinkle ; to corrugate. Obſolete. 
Her *ovrithled ſkin, as rough as maple rind, 
So ſcabby was, that *twould have loath'd all wo- 
mankind. 9 1 Ban 1 Spenſer. \ 
Wel'TiNnG., . . [from wr. ] . 


ö 


1. A legal inſtrument; as, the Writings of | 


an eſtate. T% . 4 5 
Gentlemen keep <vritings in their cloſets, ladies 
medicines. 


Seller. 
2. A compoſure; a book. N 

They thought no other «oritings-in_ the world 
ſhould be ſtudied; inſomuch as, one of their great 
prophets exhorting them to caſt away all reſpects 
unto human writings, to his motion they conde- 
ſcended. | Hooker. 

Such arguments, had an invincible force with 
thoſe pagan philoſophers who became Chriſtians, 
as we find in moſt of their toritings. Addiſon. 

z. A written paper of any kind. 
In at his windows throw 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion | 
That Rome holds of his name, 4 
. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
Wrl'TINGMASTER. : 2. / One who; 
teaches to write. 

The facility of which I ſpoke confiſts not in 
bold ſtrokes, if it makes not a great effect at a 
diſtance: that ſort of freedom belongs rather to a 
zoritingmaſter than a painter. Dryden. 

Wal'rrEN. The participle paſſive of 
qurite, | 

Their doctrine and their ſtory written left, 
They die. | Milton. 

Language is a connexion of audible ſigns, the 
moſt apt in nature for communication of our 
thoughts: ⁊oritten language is a deſcription of the 
ſaid audible ſigns by ſigns viſible. Holder. 


| Spenſer. 
WRONG. 2. /, [ppange, Saxon. 
1. An injury; a deſigned or known de- 
triment; not right; not juſtice. 
It is a harm, and no wrong, which he hath re- 
ceived. Sidney. 


WR O 
XR O 
- youth promiſed ſhould be many, in bewaiJing the 
' wrong, and'yet praying for the wrongdoer. Sidney, 
If he may not command them, then that law 
doth wrong that bindeth him to bring them fort“ 
to be juſtified. 7 Spenſer, 
1 They ever do pretend | 
To have receiv'd a wrong, who wrong intend, 
SIG Daniel. 
One ſpake much of right and wrong. Milton. 
Imitation of an author is the moſt advantageous 
_ Way for a tranſlator to ſhew himſelf, but the greateſt 
wwrong which can be done to the reputation of the 
_ dead, Dryden. 
' Cowley preferred a garden and a friend to thoſe 
N whom, in our own org, we call the great. 


Dryden. 
Expectipg more in my own «vrong, 
Protracting life, I've liv'd a day too long. Dryd. 
In the judgment of right and <urong, every man 
has a ſelf. i , $ {+4 Watts's Logich. | 
2. Errour; not right; not truth. 
Be not blindly guided by the throng; 
© The multitude is always in the zvrong. Roſcommon. 
Here was wrong on both fides z and what would 
follow but confuſion ? Leſley. 
Proceed ; quoth Dick, Sir, I aver 
You have already gone to far ; 
When people once are in the wrong, 
Each line they add is much too long: 
Who faſteſt walks, but walks aftray, 
Is only fartheſt from his way, 


Waox d. adj. {from the noun,] - 
1. Not, morally right; not juſt ; not agree- 
able to propriety or truth ; not true. 
I find you are an invincible Amazon, fince you 
will overcome, though in a 2vrong matter. Sidney. 
If it be right to comply with the wrong, then 
it is «vrong to comply with the right. Leſley. 
When the dictates of honour are contrary to 
thoſe of religion and equity, they give <vrong, am- 
bitious, and falſe ideas of what is good and lauda- 
ble, Addiſon's Spectator. 
Their hearts are conſtantly employed,' pervert- 
ed, and kept in a wrong , ftate, by the indiſcreet 
uſe of ſuch things as are lawful to be uſed. Lav. 


2. Not phyſically right ; unfit ; unſuitable, 
| Of Glofter's treachery, 

And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, 

When I inform'd him, then he call'd me ſot, 

And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. 

. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

We never think of the main buſineſs of life, 
till a vain repentance minds us of it at the zvrong 
end. L*Eftrange. 

Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year 
into ten parts, is a contrivance, the meaning 
whereof hath got on the avrong fide of my compre- 


Prior. 


henſion. Swift. 
Singularity ſhews ſomething wrong in the mind. 
: | | Clariſſa. 


Acting improperly. 
, Who . while thro* black life they dream 
along, Lag 
Senſe to be right, and paſſion to be wrong. Neung. 


WaronG., adv. Not rightly ; amiſs. 
If he go wrong the will give him over to his 
own ruin. | l Eccl. 
A thouſand odd capricios men's minds are acted 
by, may make one man quote another man's 
words ⁊orong. 5 | Locke. 
Ten cenſure wrong, for one that writes _— 
oe. 


injure; to uſe unjuſtly, either by do- 

ing injury, or imputing evil without 

juſtice. | 

So worthy a part of divine ſervice we ſhould 

greatly wrong, if we did not efteem preaching as 

the bleſſed ordinance of God. Hooker. 

For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould vrong, 

| Be ftrew'd with fragrant flowers all along. Spenſer. 
Judge me, you gods | wrong I mine enemy? 

* Shakeſpeare. 


She reſolved to ſpend all her years, which a] | 


* 


ot his rorongful dealing. 


To WRONG. v. a. from the noun.] To 


WRO 
'> 1 7. 
Once more farewel ! ; 
And know thou eprong'f me, if thou think 
Ever was love or ever grief like mine. Addiſon. 
| WRrONGDO'ER.. 2. / [wrong and doer.] 
An injurious perſon. - | | 
She reſolved to ſpend all her years in bewailing 
the wrong, and yet praying for the wrong Way 
| tows 
If any feat be taken away by a ſtranger, Ga 
churchwarden may have action againſt the <vrong- 
doer. , Ayliffe. 
Wro'nGer. 2. . [from wrong.] He that 
injures ; he that does wrong. 
That cuckold lives in bliſs, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his qormper. 
. . Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
Many times a prince is driven to ſpend far more 
of his treaſure in puniſhing by war the wrongers of 
his people, than the loſs of his people did amount 
unto. - Raleigh. 
Wereo'nGrul. 4 { wrong and Full.) In- 
jurious; ung. 
I am ſo far from granting thy requeſt, 
That I deſpiſe thee for thy zvrong ful ſuit. Shakeſpe 
He that hath wronged ſo in daily trade, that he 
knows not in what meaſure he hath done it, muſt 
redeem his fault by alms, according to the value 


* Taylor. 
Thoſe whom forms of laws 

Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe, 
- Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 5 
The-wrongful ſentence, and award a new. Dryden. 
Wro'nGFULLY. adv, | from aurongful.] 

Unjuſtly. ' * | 0 
Dorus, ſaid Pamela, you blame your fortune 
very wrong 2 ſince the fault is not in fortune, 
but in you, that cannot frame yourſelf to your 
fortune; and as wrongfully do require Mopſa to 
ſo great a diſparagement as to her father's ſervant. 


Sidpcye 
He had thought to murder wrong fully. Sbaleſp. 
Salius then, exclaiming loud, 
Urges his cauſe may in the court be heard, 
And pleads the prize is wvrong fully conferr'd. 
| en. 
I cry thee mercy, for ſuſpecting a friar of the 
leaſt good-nature: what, would you ' accuſe him 
wrong. fully? | , Dryden. 
He who ſuffers wrong full in a man's opinion, 
reſolves to give him reaſon for his ſuſpicion. 


| Spect᷑ator. 


This poor fellow 


Wro'ncGHEAD, adj, {wrong and 
WronGHEaA'DED.{ Sead.] Having a 
perverſe underſtanding. 


Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waſpiſh, wrong bead, rhyming race. 
| P pe. 
Wro'NnGLESSLY, adv. [from wwrongleſs.] 
Without injury to any. 
| Dearly eſteemed of her for his exceeding good 
parts, being honourably- courteous, and wwrongleſsly 


an excellent courtier, without unfaithfulneſs. 

e Sidney. 
Wro'NGLY. adv. [from wrong.) Un- 
juſtly; amiſs. | BY 

What thou wouldſt highly, | 
That wouldſt thou holily ;. wouldſt not play falſe, 
And yet wouldſt wrongly win. Shakeſp. Macbelb. 

Madmen having joined together ſome ideas very 
wrongly, err, as men do that argue right from 
evrong principles, | Lace. 

Waorz. pret. and part. of aurite. 

No man has the eſtate of his ſoul drawn upon 
his face, nor the decree of his election wrote upon 
his forehead. He who would know a man tho- 
roughly, muſt foRow him into the cloſet of his 
heart; the inſpection of which is only the prero- 
gative of omniſcience. South. 


WRroTH. adj. [pnad, Saxon; wrod, Dan.] 


| Angry. Out of uſe. 


3 Y 3 Tha 


— 


valiant; conſiderately pleaſant in converſation ; and 


—— .  — _— . 
_ 
2 - 


N 


; Thi Lord tara unto Cain, Why art thou wroth # | 


Gen. iv. | 


Waovonn, [pno d. Saxon, The pre- 
ter. and part. paſſ. as it ſeems, of ori; 
as the Dutch wercken makes gerocht ; or, 
more W of the 1 word 


. wreak, 
1, Effected; "pertbemod. . 


1 Way trouble ye the woman ? for he hath 
ozpght a good work upon mes Mart. xxvi. 10. 
Ch he Jews. wanted not power and ability to have | 
convinced the world of the falſchood of theſe mi- 
ee had tbey never been l 


2. Influenced ; prevailed. on. 
Had 1 thought the ſight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you, for the ſtone is, 

þ mise, 
I'd not have ſhewed it. 
E, thou be one that haſt, by the help of 


God's grace, been goreugbt upon by theſe calls, | 


and brought from a prophane, or worldly, to a [9 


Chriſtian courſe of life, thou art ſurely in the 

| highet degree tied to magnify and praiſe his good- | 

neſs. Duty of Man. 
Nor number nor example with him 3 : 

To ſwerve trom truth, Milton. 
Do not I know him ? could his brutal mind ; 

Be wwrovght upon ? could he be juſt or kind? Dry. 4 

his Artemiſa by her charms, 
| And all her ſex's cunning, wrought the king. 


+» 


Rowe, 
3. Produced ; cauſed. 
: All his good prov d ill in me, 
And rwrought but malice. Milton. | 


They <vrought by their faithfulneſs the publick 
_— | Dryden. 
| is wvrought the greateſt confufion in the un- 

believing Jews, and the greateſt conviction in the 

| Gentiles, who every where ſpeak with aſtoniſhment: 
© of theſe truths they met with in this new waga- 
zine of learning which was opened. Addiſon. 
His too eager love 
Has made him buſy to his own deſtruction, 
His threats have «vrought this change of mind in 
Pyrrhus. Philips Diſtret Mother. 
„ Worked ; laboured. 
They chat zwrought in filver, and whole ak 
are unſearchable, ate gone down to the grave. 


Bar. ili. 18. | 


Moſes and Eleazar took the gold, even all 


Shakeſpeare. ' | 


6. Operated. 


tephens's Sermoni. 
4 


ers, XVI. 22. 


1 | 


Celefiat paneply, divinely er 
What might be vo out 
Fuſil, or graven in metal. Milton. 
5. Gained ; attained. 
We ventur d on doch dang” rous 3 
That if we torougbt out life, twas ten to one. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| 

Such another Bell 

E dreaded worſe than hell: ſo much che = | 

f thunder, and the ſword of Michael, 1 
3 ſtill within them. Milton. 
Take an heifer which bath not been <orought | 

with, and which hath not drawn ia the yoke. { 
Deut. xxl. 3. 


4 *%y 


| 8. Worked ; driven. 


As infection from body to body i deed ma- 


ny times by the body paſſi ve, yet is it hy the gcod 1 


diſpoſition thereof repulſed and torongbt out, be- 
fore it be formed in a * f Baton. 
Actuated. f 
Vain Morat, by his awn raflineſs wrought, f 


Too ſoon diſcover'd his ambitious thought; 
Believ'd me his before I ſpok 


e him fair, 
And pitch'd his head into the ready ſnare: AOL 


10. Manufactufed. . 
It had been no ch + nach of, pate to have 
wwrovght any mine of his, than it is now a breach 
of peace to take a town of his in Guiana, and 
burn it. a ed 


11. Formed. 


God. 2 Cor. 
12. Excited by degrees, produced by de- 


grees. 
The ſpirit is 5 
To dare things high, ſet up an end my thought. | 
Chapman. 
The two friends had corought themſelves to 
ſuch an habitual tenderneſs for the children under 
their direction, that each of them had the xeal paſ- 
ſion of a father. Addiſon. 
Advantage was taken of the fapguine temper; 
which ſo many ſucceſſes had wrought the nation, 
up fo. 
. littleneſs and vanity Is to be obſerved. 


butchers, a temper that is <vrcught into them by 
that life which they are taught and accuſtomed to 


curougbe jewels, Numb 


| 


Mien] 13. * We 


OY j 


He that hath wrought us for the hs thing, i is | 


Swift. . 


in the minds of women, it is, like the cruelty of | 


| 


ay 


A ſhip by {ſkilful ſteerſman 
| 14- -Agitated ; difturbed. . Fm, 


We ſtay upon, your. leiſure F 


- Give me your favour; my dull brain was 


wrought 
With things forgot. Shakeſpeare 5 Macketh, 
Waun. The preter. and part, paſſive 


of aoring. 


No mortal was ever ſo much 

ſhoe rung him ſomewhere. i 85 1 
The tender anguiſh nature ſhoots ow 

Through the torung boſom of the dying man, 


Thomſon, 
We: ig al. en turithe.] 4225 
1. Crooked; deviating from the ri . 
rection by: * 
Sometimes to her news: of myſelf to tel 
3» about, but then is all my beſt MP 
words, and ſtamm'ring, or elſe doltiſh dumb ; : 
"5 then, can this but of enchantment come ? 


Sid 
2. Diſtorted. * 33 
It is but a ki with t OVER and a th 
5 and Sir oger Will be wit thee, g wry maputh, 


aſtructive work ! whoſe w7y-mouth'd * por- 
7 traiture 
Dif) lay d the fates her confeſſors endure.” Pope, 
utting the vy neck is never to be pratiſcd 
but when che diſorder is a contraction of the ma- 
ſtoĩdeus muſcle, | Sharp, 
3. Wrung; perverted; wreſted. 


He matigles and puts a tor ſenſe upon proteſtant 
writers. Atterbury, 


Te Wer. v. . from the adjective.] To 


be contorted and writhed; to deviate 
from the right dire ction. 
Theſe wry too much on the right hand, aſcribe 
ing to the oly ſcripture ſuch NE of perfection 
as jt cannot have, Sandy:, 


7 Wav. b. a. 


To make to deviate; to diſtort. 
Jo what paſs are our minds brought, that from 
the right line of virtue are wryed to theſe crooked 

ſhifts? -- Sidrey. 

Wav NEC. Py {torgailla, Latin.} A 
bird. : 


lead. Law. 


* 
_— 


8 * 
& > 


| b. 4 Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Engliſh language. 


* 


[from the adjective.] 


YAR 


At the beginning of words, is com- 

monly taken, though I think er- 

« roneouſly, for a conſonaut; at 
the end, and when it follows n conſort, ! 


y 


is a yowel, and has the ſound of 7. It is) 
uſed at the end of words, and whenever: 
two is would come together; and in 
words derived from the Greek, to expreſs 
the a. XY was much uſed by the Saxons, 


whence-y is found for i in the old Eng- 5 


| 


ni Ä re 0 

Y is, in old Engliſh, ſometimes pre- 
fixed as an increafing ſyllable to pre- 
terites and paſſive participles of verbs. 
It ſeems borrowed from xe, the Saxon 
augmentum of the preterite. It is ſome- 
times put before preſent tenſes, but I 
think erroneouſly, 


Vicht. 1. J. [a Dutch word.] A ſmall 


ſnip for carrying paſſengers. 


YarD. . ½ [xeand, Saxon.] 


1. Incloſed ground adjoining to an houſe. 

One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour's 

yard, where, nothing regarding the crowing of the 
cocks, he eat them up. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 

Xanthus one day {ent /Eſop into the yard, and 
bade him look well about him. L*Eſrange. 

HisWwanton kids, with budding horns prepar'd, 
Fight harmleſs battles in his homely yard. Dryd. 

2, [zepd, Saxon.] A meaſure of three feet. 

A peer, a counſellor, and a-zudge, are not to be 
meaſured by the common yard, but by the pole of 
ſpecial grace. | Bacon, 

The arms, ſpread croſs in a ftraight line, and 
meaſured from one end of the long finger on one 
hand to that of the other, made a meaſure equal 
to the ſtature, and is named a fathom. Half of 
that, wiz. from the end of the long finger of either 
arm, ſo ſpread, to the middle of the breaſt, is with 
us called a yard, : Helder on Time. 

An aqueduct of a Gothick ſtructure, that con- 
veys water from Mount St. Francis to Spoletto, 
from the foundation of the loweſt arch to the top, 
is two hundred and thirty yards. Addiſon. 

3- The ſupports of the ſails. 
: 3 A breeze from ſhore began to blow ; 

e ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row 
Then hoiſt their yards a- trip, and all their fails 
Let fall to court the wind. ' Dryden. 

YA'RDWAND, 2. [yard and avand.] A 
meaſure of a yard. | | 
All the revolutions in nature can give it no- 
thing more than different degrees of dimenſions, 
What affinity has thinking'with ſuch attributes ? 
no more than there is between a ſyllogiſm and a 
yardevand. | Collicr. 
Yar E. adj, ¶ ge arpe, Sax.] Ready; dex- 
terous; eager. 33 oY 
Yare, yare, good Iros, quick. Methinks I _ 
Antony call. +: Shakeſpeare's Antony and Clopitras | 


YAW 


'1 do defire to learn, Sir; and I hope, if you have 
vccaſion to uſe me for your turn, you ſhall find me 
* | | : 4 Shakeſpearc. 
Ya"reLY. adv, [from ꝓare.] Dexter- | 

ouſly ; ſkilfully. | 

1 The ſilken tackles 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower - ſoft hands, 
That yarely frame the office. 
832 Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
VAX. »./. [zeann, Saxon.] Spun Wool; 
woollen thread. 

You would be another Penelope; yet they ſay, 
all the yarn the ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together; our virtues would be proud, if our 
faults whipt them not ; and our crimes would de- 
ſpair, if they were not cheriſhed by our virtues. 

Babs © Shakeſpeare. 

Yarn is a commodity very proper to this coun- 
try, which of all others ought to be moſt encou - 
raged, . Temple, 

It may be uſeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins. 

The fates but only ſpin the coarſer clue, 

The fineſt of the wool is left for you. £1 

Spare me but one ſmall portion of the twine, 

And let the ſiſters cut below your line: 

The reſt among the rubbiſh may they ſweep, | 

Or add it to the yarn of ſome old miter's heap. 
D 


— 


To Yar. v. 1. [from the ſound; Tims 

rio, Lat.] To growl or ſnarl like a dog. 

KS . Ainſworth. 

Ya"r ROW. 2. J. [ millefolium, Lat.] A plant. 

YawL. z./. A little veſſel belonging to 
a ſhip, for convenience of paſling to 
and from ic. | 

To YAWN. v. n. [xeonan, Saxon. 

1. To gape ; to oſcitate ; to have the mouth 


ſleepineſs. . 
The ſad- eyed juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale i 
The lazy yatoning drone, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
In yawning, the inner parchment of the ear is 
extended. When a man yaronetb, he cannot hear 
ſo well. Bacon, 
At length ſhook off himſelf, and aſk'd the dame, 
And aſking yawn'd, for what intent ſhe came ? 
| | Dryden. 
To whom the yaroning pilot, faſt aſleep, 
Me didſt thou bid to truſt the treacherous deep ? 


2. To open wide. 
The gaſhes, | 
That bloodily did yawn upon bis face. Shakeſf, 
"Tis now the very wwitching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Now will 1 dam up this thy yawning mouth, 
For ſwallowing up the treaſure of the realm. Shak, 
Re ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour'd, 


opened involuntarily by fumes, as in 


Dryden. 


Like vomit from his yazvning entrails pour d. 
| Saxdys. 


2 — 
. 


YE A 


Muell at laſt 
Taru u receiy'd them whole, and on them closd. 


| Milton, 
The fword pierc'd his tender fide ; 
Down fell the beauteous youth; the yarwaing wound 
Guſh'd out a purple ſtream. | De. 
High ns ade her arm, and with her ſceptre 
ſtruck | 
The yawning cliff: from its diſparted height 
Adobn the mount the guſhing torrent ran. Prir. 
3. To expreſs deſire by yawning. 
The chiefeſt thing at which lay- reformers ? 
is, that the clergy may, through contormity in 


condition, be poor as the apoſtles were. In which 


one circumſtance if they imagine ſo great per- 
fection, they muſt think that church which bath» 
ſuch ſtore of mendicant friars, a church in that re . 
ſpect moſt happy. 
Yawn. u. /. | from the verb.] 
1. Oſcitation, td figs 
Thee, Paridel, ſhe mark'd thee there, 
Stretch'd on the xack of à too eaſy chair; 
And heard thy everlaſting yawn confeſs ,_ 
The pains and penalties of idleneſs. 
2. Gape ; hiatus, | 
Hence to the borders of the marſh they go, 
That mingles with the baleful ſtreams below; 
And ſometimes with a mighty yaton, tis ſaid, 
Opens a diſmal paſſage to the dead; 
Who, pale with fear, the rending earth ſurvey, 
And ſtartle at the ſudden flaſh of day. Addiſon. 
VAW NIN OG. adj. [from yawn] Sleepy; 
ſlumbering. 
D* Ere to black Hecate's ſummons | 
The ſhard-born beetle, with his dcowſy hums, 
Hath rung night's yar ring peal, there ſhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


YCLAD. part. for clad. Clothed. 
Her fight did raviſh, but her grace in ſpeech, 
Her words yclad with wiſdom's majeſty, 
Make me from wond'ring fall to weeping joys. 
| 1 Sbaleſpcare. 
VoIETED. [the participle paſſive of clepe, 
to call; clepan, Saxon; with the in- 
creaſing particle y, which was uſed in 
the old, Engliſh, in the preterites and. 
participles, from the Saxon ge.] Called; 
termed; named. . 
But come, thou goddefs fair and free, + 
In heav'n yelep'd Euphrofyne, 5 
And by men heart-eaſing mirth. Milton. 
The old preterite of To area. 


Spenſer: 


* 


YpRa'D. 


VE. The. nominative plural of thou. 


Ye are they which juſtify yourſelves. 
| Luke, xvi. 15. 
Yea. adv. [ea, or ea, Saxon; ja, Da- 
niſh, German, and Dutch. 
I. Ves. A particle of affirmation; mean- 
ing, it is ſo, or, is it ſo? FE 
| | * Year 


Dee. 


$2 | * 
| 1 EA 
Tra, hath God ſaid, ye ſhall not eat of every tree 
in the garden ? Geneſis, iii. 1. 
Let your converſation be yea, yea ; nay, nay. 
Why do diſputesi n wrangling ſpend the day, 
king one ſays only yea, and t'other nay ? Denb. 


2, A particle by which the ſenſe is intended 


or enforced: not only ſo, but more than 
o. | 


I am weary ; yea, my memory is tir'd. Shakeſp. 
A raſcally, yea, forſooth, knave, to bear a gen- 
Qeman in hand, and then ſtand upon ſecur 


ity. 

Sbatoſpere 

From theſe Philippinz are brought coſtly ſpices, 
yea, and gold too. Abbet's Deſcription of the Werld. 

All the promiſes of God are yea, and amen; 
that is, are verified, -whichr is the importance of 
ea; and confirmed, which is meant by amen, 
into an We — 

1 $ They durft abide 
. tchund'ring out of Sion, thron'd 
Between the cherubim; yea, often plac'd 0 
Within his ſanQuary itſelf their ſhrines. Milton. 


© thimſelf ; yea, and notwithſtanding the obſervations 


made in-all ages, we fill remain ignorant of many | 


things concerning ourſelves. 1 Hale. 


To VI AD, or YEDE. v. u. preterite yode. 
This word ſeems to have been corruptly 
formed from zeod, the Saxon preterite 
of an.] To go; to march. Obſolete. 
They wander at will, and ſtay at pleaſure, 
And to their folds yeade at their own leiſure. 
* », . 0 ä 5 F 5 — * Spenſer, 
Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof, 
And to an hill herſelf withdraw afide, 
From whence the might behold that battle's proof, 
And eke be ſafe from danger far deſcry'd. Spenſer. 
Vet; for ſhe yode-thereat half aghaſt, 


TY 


And Kiddy the door ſparred after her faſt. Spenſer. | 


That ſame mighty man of God, 
That bloud red billows like a walled front, 
On either fide diſparted with his rod, 
Till that his army dry-foot through them yod. 
Spenſer. 
To YEAN. v. u. [eantan, Saxon.] To 
bring young. Uled of ſheep. | 
; Tunis I ſcarcely drag along, 
Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young. 


{ 


8 Dryden, 
Ewes yean the polled lamb with the leaſt danger. 
Mortimer. | 
YEA"NLING. #. / [| from yean.] The 
young of ſheep. 


All the yeanlings which were ſtrealc'd and pied 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakeſpearce 

YEAR. 2. / [zean, Saxon.] 

1. 
months of thirty days each, f. e. three 
hundred and ſixty days; another intend 
à ſolar year, of three hundred ſixty-five 
days; and a third mean a lunar year, or 
twelve lunar months, . e. three hun- 
dred fifty - four days, there will be a great 

variation and error in their account of 

things, unleſs they are well apprized of 
each other's 1 Watts's L 
Q See the minutes, how they run 

How many make.the hour full compleat, 

How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days wHl finiſh up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. Shakeſp. 
: With the year 
Seaſons return, but not to me returns 
Pay, or the ſweet approach of even or morn. 
; Milton. 


* 


Though we ſuppoſe but the addition of 


there ſhould have been a greater number than there 
- Could be ſands in the earth.  Wikins. 
| The doctor, upon occaſion, calculating his ex- 


*% 


- Notwithſtanding this great proximity of man to 


/ 
* 


gc. ö 
N 


, 


2 


Hammond. 1 
x , 0 


| * 


| 


If one by the word year mean twelve | 


| 


one man | 
for every thouſand years, yet long before this time | 


YEA 
pences on himſelf, found them to be not above five 
pound in the year, Fell. 
Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firſt 
conceived in them, to ſerve them for many years 
laying, allowing ſuch a proportion for every year 
as will ſerve for one or two incubations. | 
Ray on the Creation, 

ounds a year. 
rl 41.8 x: Rr Swift. 
2. It is often uſed plurally, without a 
plural termination, 
I fight not once in forty year, 

3. In the plural, old age. 


Some mumble- news, 


He accepted a curacy of thi 


Shakeſpeare. 


That ſmiles his cheek in years, and knows the trick | 


To make my lady laugh when ſhe 's diſpos'd, 
Told our intents, © © Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. 


— 


| 
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commotions raiſed in their breaſts, 
no mean ſetiefy. - as they can by 


1 Cala 

Your mother's heart to 10 

Unmov'd the mind Foes towards you. , 

Tee HANEY We to ee 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning ſoul. 

To YEARN. v;7& To grieve ; to . 

She laments for it, that it would a 
Yearn your heart to ſee it. 0 

I am not covetous of gold, 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear, Shah 

YesT. . / [zepe, Saxon,] Y 

1. The foam, ſpume, or flower of beer in 

fermentation ; barm. 

Yeaſt and outward means do fall, 


And have no power to work on ale, Hudibras, 
When drays bound high, then never croſa l 


Shakeſpeare, 


1 


There died alſo Cecile, mother to king Edward Where bubbling yeaſt is blown Ws, Gs 
IV, being of extreme years, and who had lived to, is . 
ſee three princes of her body crowned, and four 2. The ſpume on 'troubl eit water; f Jo 
murthered. Bacon Henry VII. Ren Veen „ I K gam , 

Helook'd in years, yet in his years were ſeen oa | 


VE'ARLING 
year old. 9 80 0 
A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the-galiing yoke. Pope. 
YEARLY. adj. [ from year. ] E 
happening every year; laſting a year. 
The yearly courſe that brings this day about, 
Shall never ſee it but a holiday. Shak. K. Jobn. 
Why the changing oak ſhould ſhed | 
The yearly honour of his ſtately head 
Whilſt the diſtinguiſh'd yew is ever ſeen, 
Unchang'd his branch, and permanent his 
| Prior. 
YEARLY. adv. Annually ; once a year. 
He that outlives this day, and ſees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, 
And ſay, to-morrow is Saint Criſpian. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
For numerous bleſlings yearly ſhower'd, 
And property with-plenty crown'd 3 
For freedom ſtill maintain'd alive; 
For theſe, and more, accept our pious praiſe, 
Dryden, 
Not numerous are our Joys when life is new, 
And yearly ſome are falling of the few. © Young. 


To YEARN. wv. #. [eannan, Saxon.] To 
feel great internal uneaſineſs. In Spenſer 
it is ſometimes earn. It is by Spen/er 
uſed for deſire, or the pain of longing ; 
it now implies tenderneſs or pity. 

He deſpis'd to tread in due degree, 


But chaff d, and foam'd, with courage fierce and 
ſtern, | 


And to be eas'd of that baſe burden 


ain did yearn. 


Spenſcr. 
Make the libbard ſtern perſe 


Leave roaring,. when in rage he for revenge did 


carns | 
Though peeping cloſe into the thick, 
Might fee the moving of ſome quick: 
But were it fairy, fiend, or ſnake, 
My courage earned it-to wake, 
And mantully thereat ſhot. Spenſer. 
Falſtaft, he is dead, | 
And we mutt yearn therefore. Shak, Henry V. 
Joſeph made haſte ;. for his bowels did 'yearn 
upon his brother: and he ſought where to weep, 
and he enter'd into his chamber. Cen. xllii. 30. 
Wben the fair Leucothoe he ſpy'd, 
To check his ſtceds impatient Phœbus yearn'd, 
Though all the world was in his courſe concern'd. 


Walter. 


Spenſer. 


Yet for all the yearning pain 
have ſuffer'd for their loves, in vain, 

I fear they'll prove fo nice and coy, 
To have, and t' hold, and to enjoy. Hudibras. 
Where our heart does but relent; his 
where. our eye pities, his bowels yearn. © 


Wy beholding the miſeries of others, they find 


ſuch yearnings in their bowels, and ſuch ſenfible 


A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. Dryden. 


adj. from year.] Being a 


I 


green. {| 


melts; | 


South's Sermons. | 


| 


Now the ſhip boring the moon with her Main- 
maſt, and anon ſwallowed with yeaſt and froth, as 
you'd thruſt a cork into a hogthead, 
| . | Shakeſpeart”s Writers Tae. 
Ye STY, adj. [from gf. ] Frothy ; ſpumy; 

| * foatny, en 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fiat 
Againſt the chutches; though the yeſty waves g 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. 13 
i | Shakeſpeare's Macher,. 
YEeLx.../..[from. xealepe, yel/5w, Sax- 
on.] The yellow part of the egg. It 
is commonly pronounced, and often 
written, yolk. * e 
The yolk of the egg conduceth little to the ge- 
neration of the bird, but only to the nouriſhment 
of the ſame : for if a chicken be opened, when i 
is new-hatched, you ſhall find much, of the 50% 
remaining. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 
chicken is formed out of the yelk of an 


| 


- 
# 


That a 
egg, with fome antient- philoſophers, the people 
ſtill opinion. . P 
71 | All the feather'd kind 

From th' included yolk, not ambient white, aroſe, 

| „ . ; ; Dryden, 
To YELL. v. . To cry out with horrour 

and agony. y. | 8 

Nor the night raven, that ſtill deadly yells, 
Nor griſly vultures, make us once affear d. Sper/. 

Each new, morn, 
New widows howl, new orphans cry; new ſorrows 
Strike heav'n on the face, that it reſounds, 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell d out 
Like ſyllables of dolour. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 
Now worſe than e'er he was before, 
Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar, 
That wak'd queen Mab, who doubted ſore 
Some treaſon had been; wrought her. | 
Drayton's NMympbid. 

Yelling monſters, that with cealcleſs cry 
Surround me. 

Night- ſtruck fancy dreams t 


Milton. 
he yelling ghoſt. 
CF * Thomſon. 
YeLL. 2. /. [from the verb.] A cry of 
horrour. Tp 
With like tim'rous accent and dire yell, 
As when, by night and' negligence, the fire 
Is ſpread in populous cities. Shakeſpeare's Orbells, 
Hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the pains 
Of ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains. 
The Trojan ſtood aſtoniſh d at their cries, . 
And aſk'd his guide from whence thoſe elt ariſe, 
| Others in frantick mood 
Run howling through the ſtreets ; their hideous 3c 
Rend the dark wel wy ok 5 Philips. 
YELLOW. adj. [yealepe, Saxon Hbe- 
leuvoe, Dutch; | giallo, Italian.] Being 
of a bright glaring colour, as gold. 
Only they that come to ſee a fellow _ 
In a long motley, coat, guarded with'ye/low, * 
Will be deceiv'd, ; Sbaleſp · Berry Hl, * 
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ths wann | 12990 Milton, 


After a- lively orange, followed an intenſe, ]. 


bricht, and copious yellozw, which was alſo the beſt 


all the yellows+ Newton: | 
9 * Negligent of food, 44 
Scarce ſeen, he wades among the yellow 3 
on. 


low word, N 7 bh. 

ohn did not ſtarve the cauſe 5 there wanted not 
yelleaobeys to fee counſel. Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. 
Yr LLOWHAMMERs. 2. . [cenchrymus bel. 
lanii.] A bird. | 
YELLOWISH, adj. [from helle. Ap- 
proaching to yellow. 

Although amber be commonly of a ye/lowiſh co- 
lour, yet there is found of it alſo black, white, 
br reen, blue, and purple. | | 

N c ü | : Woodzoard's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ys LLOWISHNESS» 7. /. [from gelloauiſb. 
The quality of approaching to yellow. 

Bruiſed madder, being drenched with the like al- 
calizate ſolution, exchanged its yellowiſhneſs for a 
redneſs. ADP Boyle. 

YE "LLOWNESS, 1. % from yelloau.] 
I. The quality of being yellow. 


Apples, covered in lime and aſhes, were well | 
matured, as appeared in the yellmoneſs and ſweet- | 


neſs. 11 © 5551 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Telletuneſi of the ſkin and eyes, and a ſattron- 

coloured urine, are figns of an inflammatory diſ- 

poſition of the liver. | Arbuthnot. 

2. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for jealouſy. 

| Ford I will poſſeſs with yellozoneſs. Shakeſpeare» 

Y:zLLOWS. . /. 


matter which ſhould be turned into gall 


is Carried back into the blood; and tinc- | 


tures it yellow; ſo that the eyes, inſide 


of the lips, flaver, and all the parts of 


the horſe that are capable of ſhewing 
the colour, appear yellow. Farr. Didi. 
His horſe ſped with ſpavins, and raied with the 
yellowss .  Shakeſps Taming of the Shrew. 
To YELP. v. u. [xealpan, Saxon.] To 
bark as a beagle-hound after his prey. 
A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


YEO'MAN. . /. [Of this word the ori- 
ginal is much doubted : the true etymo- 
logy ſeems to be that of Tunius, who de- 
rives it from geman, Frifick, a villager.] 


t. A man of a ſmall tftate in land; a 


farmer; a gentleman farmer. 
Gentlemen ſhould uſe their children as the 
honelt farmers and ſubſtantial yeamen do theirs. 
Locke. 


He that has a ſpaniel by his fide is a yeoman of 
about one hundred-pounds a year, an honeſt man: 


he i3 juſt qualified to kill an hare. © Addiſon, 
2, It teems to have been anciently a kind 
of ceremonious title given to ſoldiers: 
whence we have ſtill yeomen of the guard. 
Tall yeomen ſeemed they, and of great might, 
And were enranged ready ftill for fight. 
| . You, good 
Whoſe limbs were made in 
The mettle of your paſture. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
He inſtituted, for the ſecurity of his perſon, a 
band of fifty archers, under a captain, to attend 
bim, by the name of yeomen of his guard. | 
3 Bacon Henry VII. 
TH appointment for th enſuing night he eard; 
And therefore in the cavern had prepar'd 5 
Two brawny yeomen of his truſty guard. Dryden. 


A diſeaſe in horſes. | 
When the gallpipe is ſtopped up, that | 


Spenſer. 
y 8. : 
gland, ſhew us here | 


Ry 3 = * . * 
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. 
At Windfor St. John whiſpers me l' th' eur; 
The waiters ſtand in ranks, the yeomen cry 

Make room ! as if a duke were paſſing by. Swift. 
3. It was probably a freeholder 

vanced to the raak of a gentleman. 


His grandfather was Lyonel duke of Clarence, 
Third fon to the third Edward king of England: 
Spring creſtleſs yeomen from ſo deep a root? 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


-_ 


4. It ſeems to have had likewiſe the notion 


of a gentleman ſervant. 
A jolly yeoman, marſhal of the hall, 
Whole name was appetite, he did beſtow , 
Both gueſts and meats. Spenſer. 
YEOMAN RT. . % [from ,y&@man.] The 
collective body of yeomen. | 


This did amortize a great part of the lands of 
the kingdom unto, the hold and occupation of the 


yeomanry, or middle people, of a condition between | 


gentlemen and cottagers, Bacon. 


To YERK. v. a. [of unknown etymology. ] 
To throw out or move with a ſpring. 

A leaping horſe is ſaid to ycrł, or ſtrike out his 

hind legs, when he flings and kicks with his 

whole hind quarters, ſtreiching out the two hinder 


legs near together, and even to their full extent. 


| Farrier's Dictionary. 
Their wounded ſteeds f 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters. 

| Shakeſpeare, 
Vexk. 2. /, [from the verb.] A quick 

motion. 

To YERN. v. a. See VEARN. 


Ves. adv. Fire, Saxon. ] 
particle oppoſed to xo. 


Pray, Mavam, are you married? — Tes. 
FL | 1 8 More Fables. 
2. It is a word of enforcement: even ſo; 
not only ſo, but more. 


no leſs fit ſpeech in the head of a council, upon 
a deliberation of entrance into a war. Bacon. 
Yes, you deſpiſe the man to books confin'd, 
Who from his ſtudy rails at human kind, 
Though what he learns he ſpeaks. P 


| 
| 
| 
ö 
ö 
— 
ö 


ope. | 
YE'STER. adj. [gbifter, Dutch; hefternus, | 


away, 


day. is not often uſed but in compo- 

ſition with another word, as day or night. 
Love might 4s well be ſow'd upon our ſands, 

As in a breaſt ſo barren : | 

To love an enemy, the only one 

Remaining too, hom yeſter ſun beheld 

Muſt' ring her charms. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


Ye'sTERDAY. 2. / [zirtandzg, Saxon. ] 


The day laſt paſt ; the day next before 
2-day 17 | 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; 
And all our ygterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſty death. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
We are but of yeſterday, and know nothing, 
becauſe our days upon earth are a ſhadow. 


L- 


\ ad 


* 


8 Fob, viii. 9. 


You are both fluid, chang'd ſince yefterday.; 
Next day repairs but ill laſt day's decay; 
Nor are, although the river keep the name, 
Yeſterday's waters and to-day's the ſame. Donne. 

If yeſterday could be recall'd again, | 
Ev'n now would Lconclude my happy reign. 
/ dy os bite 2 f * Dryden. 
: © Yeſterday was ſet apart as a. day of publick 
thankſgiving for the late extraordinary ſucceſſes. 
3 | Aadiſen. 


i. _— 


_—_ 


Spectator. 6 


Naked from the womb 


| We yeſterday came forth, and in the tomb 
vi 7 


ot ad- 


empire ot 


— 


This were a fit. ſpeech for a general in the head 


of an army, when going to battle: yes, and it is | our Saviour lays ſuch a particular ſtreſs on acts of 


eing next before the preſent | 


* 


Mrs Simper ſends complaint in your yeſterday's |. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


Naked again we muſt to-morrow le; 19d. 
horn to lament, to labour, and to die. 


| Prior. 
YE"sTERDAY.. adv. On the e Pc 


1 * 
. vw T 


7 * 
12158. Ol | 
Jod ai, 
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Martius gave us yeſterday a repreſentation of the 


YE"STERNIGHT, 2. /. The night before 
this night. e | 81.1 


Ye"sTERNIGHT. adv, On the night aſt 
paſt. 'P x 7 # F 
| Eleven hours I've ſpent to —_— it over 7; 7 
For yefternight by Cateſby was it ſent ae. 
| 44 ; | - >. | Shakeſpeare's Richard 11, 
The diſtribution of this conterence was made by 
Eupolis yefternight. e / Batin. 
Vꝭà r. as ber. [Vr, zer, era, Saxon, ] 
Nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding ; howe- 
" ver. | : qo 4p 41155 nt OUTSET. 
They had a king was more than him before; 
But yet a king, where they were nought the more. 


French laws forbid the female reign; - 

Fet love does them to flay'ry draw. Cowley, 
Though ſuch men have lived never ſo, much 
upon the reſerve, yet, if they be obſerved. to bave 
a particular fondneſs for perſons noted for any fin, 
it is ten to one but there was a communicaton in 
the fin, before there was ſo in affection. Sburh. 
The heathens would never. ſuffer their gods to 
be reviled, which yet were no gods and Þalliete 


made heaven and earth NTiullacſon. 
| He is ſomewhat arrogant at his firſt entrance, 
and is too inquiſitive through the whole tragedy ; 


4k 
| ö | | yet theſe imperfections being balanced by great 
1. A term of affirmation; the affirmative 


virtues, they hinder not our compaſſion for his 


miſeries, Duden | Diifreſtcy.. 
Let virtuoſo's in five years be Writ, | 


| Yet not one thought accuſe thy toil. of vit. DHd. 
var. adv: a a achte pO 


- 1. Beſide 3 over and above. 


This furniſhes us with get one more reaſon why 


mercy. Arrerbury. 
2. Still; the ſtate ſtill remaining the ſame. 
| They atteſt facts they had heard while they were 
yet heathens; and had they not found reaſon to 
believe them, they would ſtill have continued hea- 
thens, and made no mention of them in their 
iti. er e Addiſon. 
3. Once again. Aa 4000) 
Yet," yet a moment, one dim ray of ligt 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal niht. 

; FTA Bw _ Pope's Dunciade 
4. At this time; ſo ſoon; hitherto; With 
a negative before it. 
| Thales being aſked when a man ſhould, marry, 
ſaid, Young men, not yet; old men, not at all, 
| ö N A Bacon. 
5. At leaſt; at all. Noting uncertainty 

or 1indetermination;/” * 752 + 

A man that would form a compariſon betwixt 
- Quintilian's- declamations, if yer they be Quinti- 
Uan's, and the-orations of Tully, would be in dan- 
1 ger of forfeiting his diſcretion. * Baker. 


J 


* 


greater or ſm alle.. 
Shake not his hour-glaſs, when his hafty ſand 

Is ebbing to the laſt: Leite emed 

A little longer, yet a little lungeer,ſ, 

And nature drops him down without your ſin, 

Like mellow fruit without a winter ſtorta. Dryd. 
Yet a few days, and thoſe which now appear- 

In youth and beauty like the blooming year, 

In life's ſwift ſcene ſhall change. Diyden. 


7. Still; in a:new degree. 

He that takes from a thief, that which the thief 
took from an honeſt man, and keeps it to himſelf, 
is the wickeder thjef of the two, by how much 
the rapine is made yet blacker by the pretence of 


L' Eftrange. 


6. It denotes continuance and extenhon, 
| 


* 


8 piety and juſtice. 


Turks, with no ſmall Agodr of - 


* Daniel. ; 


allowed to any man to make a mock of him that 


8. Even z. | 


— 
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8, Even l after all. A kind of emphatical 
Pa addition to a tive. lit. "4 3 
I any man neglect his duty, his fault muſt not 
be aſcribed to the An neither yet to the 
whole church.” "4 | itgifte. 
Men may not too raſhly believe the confeſtions 
of witches, nor yet the evidence againſt them; for 
tze witches themſelves are imaginative, and people 
are credulous, and ready to impute accidents and 

| ral operations to witchcraft, Bacon. 
Nor yet amidſt this joy and brighteſt morn | 
Was abtoas, after all his miſchief done, " 
The prince of darkneſs. Milt. Paradiſe Regained. 
9. Hitherto : ſometimes with as before it. 
Hope beginning here, with a trembling expecta- 

tion of things far removed, and as yet but only 
heard of, endeth with real and actual fruition of 
that which no tongue can expreſs. Hooker. 
Yz'ven, for given. | ; | 
Wants not a fourth grace to make the dance 


\ CE 


LE, 
* 
” - 
* * 


even? 4 


t that room to my lady be yeven 
& - ſhall be a — K 
To fill the fourth place, | 
And reign with the reſt in heaven. | ere 
Yew. u. / [ip, Saxon; yw, Welſh, This 
is often written eugh ; but the former or- 
thography is at once nearer to the ſound 
and the derivation, See EucGn.] A tree 


of tough wood, uſed for bows, and there- 


fore planted in church- yards. 1 


p It hath amentaceous flowers, which conſiſt of 
many apices, for the moſt part ſhaped like a muſh- | 
room, and are barren ; but the embrybs, which 
are produced at remote diſtances on the ſame tree, 
do afterward become hollow bell-ſhaped berries, 
which are full of juice, and include ſceds ſome- 
. what like acorns, having, as it were, a little cup to 
each, | | Miller. 

The ſhoster eugb, the broad-leay'd ſycamore, 

The barren plantane, and the walnut ſound ; 

The myrrhe, that her foul fin doth ſtill deplore ; | 
Alder, the owner of all wateriſh ground. Fairfax. 


Slips of yero, | 
Shak. Macbeth. 


Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe, | 

f | _ He drew, 
And almeſt join'd the horns of the tough -. 
Dryden. 


1 


The diſtinguiſh'd ycto is ever ſeen, 

 Unchang'd his branch, and permanent his green. 

Prior. 

YE wen. adj, | from yew.) Made of the 

wood of yew. 5 | 

His Riff arrfis to ſtreteh with evghen bow, 

And manly legs till paſſing to and fro. | 

5 | Hubberd's Tale. 

To Yex. v.n. To have the hiccough. 
Ys8x. 3. /. The hiccough.- 


- YeERE. adv, [ypene, Saxon.] n 


penſer. 

To YIELD. v. a. [ geldan, Saxon, to pay.] 
1. To produce; to give in return for cul- 

tivation or labour. | 

When thou tilleſt the ground, it ſhall not hence- 
forth yield unto thee her ſtrength.  Genefis, iv. 12. 
No country, for the bigneſs of it, can be better 
watered, or yicld fairer fruits. Heylyn. 
Strabo tells us the mines at Carthagena yielded 
the Romans per diem to the value of twenty-five 
thouſand drachms, eight hundred and ſeven pounds | 
five ſhillings and ten pence. Arbutbnot., 
3. To produce in general. 3 
He makes milch kine yield blood. Shakeſpeare. 

The wilderneſs yie/detb food for them. 
3 ob, Xxxiv. 5. 
All the ſubſtances of an animal, ted even with 
aceſcent ſubſtances, yield by fire nothing but alka- | 
line ſalts. | |  Arbutbnot.. 
3. To afford; to exhibit. 
Phileclea would needs have her glove, and not 
- without ſo mighty a Hur as that face could yield. 


Y 


1 


9 4 
* 


is not a 


| 


unto us. 


opinions. 


Wer. 


thereof. 


— 


yield. 


wouldſt bri 
unto th em. 


3. To com 
forced. 


Sd rey. 


4 


4 To give, as | 
| Yield thee, fo well thou haſt this day purvey's. 


I that have not on 


And cloſes when 


evil, and an unwi 


Phe mind of man defireth ever more to know 
the truth, according to the moſt infallible coptainty 

- which, the nature of things can yield. 
I you take the idea of white, which one parcel 
of ſnow yielded yeſterday to your fight, and anc 
ther idea of white from another parcel of 
you ſee to-day, and put them together inf you 
mind, ny run into one, and the idea of whiteneſs: 

we n fo Tr 74, py 


increaſed. 


undoubted truth of the propofition, can make no 
queſtion of its corollaries. Hammond. 
6. To permit 5 to grant. | a * 


Life is but air, wh 

That yields a paſſage to the whiſtling ſword, ? 

l | tis gone. Did. Don Sebaſtian. | 

7. To emit; Were. 
Often did I ſtrive | ' 

To yield the ghoſt ; but ſtill the-envious flood 
Kept in my ſoul, and would not let it forth } ©: 
To find the empty, vaſt, and wand'ring air. 


He gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded 

up the ghoſt. 
8. To * 
a particle 


Thus I have yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. ors, var; King ; 

She to realities yield: all her ; 

'Tis the pride of man which is the ſpring of this 
llingneſs to yield up their own 


9. To ſurrender: ſometimes with 2p. 
The enemies ſometimes offered unto the ſoldiers, 
upon the walls, great rewards, if they would yic/d 
up the city, and ſometimes threatened them as faſt, 


They laugh, as if to them I had quitted all, 
At random yielded up to their miſrule. 
{To VIE ID. v. 2. | | 
1. To give up the conteſt ; to ſubmit, © * 
He yields not in his fall; | 
But fighting dies, and dying kills withal. Daniel. 

All is not loſt ;. immortal hate, 
And courage never to ſubmit or yield. 
If the inſpiring and expiring organ of any animal 
be ſtopt, it ſuddenly yields to nature, and dies. 
| - Walten's Angler. 
There he ſaw the fainting Grecjans yield, 
And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 
Purſued by fierce Achilles, D 


2. To comply with any perſon, or motive 


Conſidering this preſent age ſo full of-tongue, 
and weak of brain, behold we yield to the ſtream 


I ſee a yielding. in the looks of France: 
Mark, how they whiſper. 
This ſupernatural ſoliciting, if ill, 
Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs ? 
If good, Why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion, 
| Whoſe horrid image doth upfix my hair? * 


* 


ng down 


ply with things required or 1 
9 


claimed of righ 
I the 


yielded, but challenged the 


; to give up: ſometimes with 
„as up or OVEr. . | F 

He not yielding over to old age his country de- 
lights, eſpecially of hawking, was, at · that time fol - 
lowing a merlin, brought to ſee this injury offered 


fno 


n 13 


| Locke. 
t. 


© # 


iſe * 


Shakeſpeare's Richard 11 
Sens, xlix+ 33. 


Siduq. 
[ 


OWS. 


Watts, 


K nolles, 
Milton. 


0 | 


* 


Aden. 


Hooter. 
5 hakeſp. Kirg Jobn. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Proverbs. 


The Jews have agreed to deſire thee that thou 
Paul ; but 


do not thou yi 


k Kettlewwell. 


| 
5 To allow; to concede. f 
T yield it juſt, ſaid Adam, and ſubmit. Milian. 


Milton. 


El 


Ads, Xkiii. 21. 
They ſhew the world that they are not of a 
yielding temper, which will be wronged or baffled, 


Hogker, | 


10 P 
Y1iE'LDER, 1. J. 


1 


PTreaſon's true bed, and yielder up of breath. 


3. A chain; a link; a bond. 


the plural with the fingular termination, 


14 Our fair Lavinia. 


With her much fair ſpeech ſhe cauſed him to |. 


| 


ö 


, 
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Bacon, 


If much converſe 
ok „ I much con 1 
Thee ſatiate, to ſhort abſence I could yield. Milt 
4. To concede ; to admit; to OW; not 
„ e,; 
If we 


we yield that there js a God, and that wc. 
Don is almighty and Juſt it cannot be avoided bi, 
that, after this life ended, he adminiſters juſtics 
TR 238 ae Dy 2 
5. To give wages as inferioux in excellence 
Werbe fight of 8 
6 E Achilles and C nus 
betwixt the Lapithæ and —— * may 
other part of this poet, © 8 
Tell me in what more happy feldz 


The thiſtle ſprings, to which the lily yields, Pope, 
| [from ield.] One who 


Briars and thorns at their apparel ſnatch 
Some ſleeves, ſome hats; from yielderi all things 
0 catch. 3 4 k | 4 Shakeſpeare. , 
Some guard theſe traitors to the block of death, 


2 | . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
YORE. 1. . Seo, Saxon; jock, Dutch; 
jugum, Latin; joug, Fre; 2 * 

che neck of 


1. The bandage placed on 

- draught oxen. | | 
Bring a red heifer, wherein is no blemiſh, and 
upon which never came yoke. Wumb. xix. 2, 
A yearling bullock to, thy name ſhall ſmoke, _ 
©  Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke. Pope. 
2. A.mark of ſervitude.; ſlavery. 
Our. country finks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

In bands of iron fetter'd you ſhall be; 

An eaſier yoke than what you put on me. 
| Di den Aurengzebe, 


This yoke of marriage from us both remove, 
Where two are bound to draw, though neither love, 


5 * e ee How 

4. A couple; two; a pair. It is uſed in 

Thoſe that accuſe him in Bis intent towards 

our wives, are a vate of his diſcarded men. Shat. 

His lands a bungred yoke of oxen till'd. Dryden 

A yoke of mules outgoes a 875 of oxen, whey - 

ſet to work at the ſame time z for mules are ſuifte 

© 9 nin : 008.4 ba 2414 þ * 

To Lon k. v. a. [from the noun.] . 
1. To bind by a yoke to a carriage. "of 
This Stetes promiſed to do, if be alone would? 1 
yoke together two brazen- hop fed bulls, and, pla; 

ing the ground, ſow drage ns teeth. WH 


Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian u „ 
Were et d to dw his car of burniſh d . 
r . 
2. To join or couple with another.. 


My name b 
Be yok'd with bis Nat de betray the beſt. SEE 
Caſſias, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears hre. : 
Meth mn "Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſur. 
Seek. not in Latian bands to yoke * 'Y 
"+; 77 Dryden: Zrcid. 


5 


oy 


3. To enſlave z to ſubdue. 
_ - + Theſe arg the arms 5 2 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks, | 
azeth your, cities.  -.. Shakeſpearts 
4. To reſtrain; to confine. 
Men marry not; but chuſe rather a libertine 
ſingle life than to be yokcd in marriage. Bacon. 
©, Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to hebe, 
Over Helleſpont bridg'd his ways Milten. 
The wards and promiſes, that yake - 
- The conqueror, are quickly broke. __ 


Vo K E-BLM. 7. / [carpinus, Lat.] 
5 Sa | 4 rp 4 * ſinſwortb. 
| 9 "Yo xt- 


ö 


i 
; 
oy 


| 


ö 


» Fa. 
m_ q SO . 
* ** T's * * I 


mon FT. 
Vo gavetiow, Vi. % (ye and i ], Withefs the burning dtart, which He Awore, = 
y E EMAT T. for mate.) I And guilty, heavens of his bold perjury | 
0 l | - Which, though he hath- polluted oft and yore; 
1. n . 5 Fett I to them or judgment juſt do fly. Spenſer, 
Wine 775 ieee Han v. 2 * old time; long ago: with / before 
commonly partner i . | 1 | 
Mate 3 On err Ml And ſeated here a fee, his biſhoprick of yore, 
m n I pon the fartheſt point of this unfruitful tore. 
| | Drayton. 
To be th' yohefellow of your wit, | Thee bright-eyed Veſta long of yore | 
r take one of ſo mean deſerts | f 299 RET" - 
* the aner of your parts. To ſolitary Saturn bore. Milton. 


Before Toulon thy yokemare lies, 


molt worthleſs 


You p, for yielded. Obſolete. 


| Your. . J [See YELK.] The yellow 


part of an egg. 


Hudibras, | 


Where all the live-long night he ſighs. Stepney. | 
Thoſe who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by railing at the ſex, very often chuſe one of the 

| for a companion and yokefellow. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


penſer. 


Nature hath provided a large yolk in every egg, a 


great part whereof remaineth after the ch 


icken is 


hatched z and, by a channel made on purpoſe, 


- ſerves inſtead of milk to nouriſh the chick for a. 
Ray on the Creation, 


conſiderable time, 


You. 


adj. [qeond, Saxon, ] Being 
FOX Ds at a diſtance within view. 
YONDER, j | 
Madam, yond young fellow ſwears he will ſpeak 


with you . 


Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 


Good mother, do not marry me to yor fool, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Would you not nay to meet a great counſellor | 


of ſtate in a flat cap, his gloves under his 


girdle ; 


and yond haberdaſher in a velvet gown furred with 


ſables ? 


Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 


Tigranes, being encamped upon a hill with four 


hundred thouſand men, diſcovered the arm 


of 


the Romans, being not above fourteen thouſand, 
marching towards him : he made himſelf merry 
with it, and ſaid, yonder men are too many for an 


ambailage, and too few for a fight. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


For proof look up, 

And read thy lot in yon celeſtial fign. 
Milten's 

Ten flow'ry arbors, yonder allies green. 
Let other ſwains atrend the rural care, 


Paradiſe Lf. 


Milton. 


But nigh yen mountain let me tune my lays. Pope. 
Then hear me, gracious heay'n, and grant my 


pray'r, 
Make yonder man the fav'rite of thy care: 
Nouriſh the plant with thy celeſtial dew, 
Like manna let it fall, and ſtill be new. 


Harte. 


If I were to fall down yonder precipice, and break 
my neck, I ſhould be no more a man of this world. 


You. . At a diſtance 


YouD. 


Yo'nDe 15 


thing to the object. 


Beattie. 


within 
view. It is uſed when we di- | 
rect the eye from another 


The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 


And ſay what thou ſee'ſt yond. 
Firſt, and chiefeſt, with thee bring 
Him that yor ſoars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The cherub Contemplation. | 
Yonder are two apple-women ſcolding. 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. | 


Milton. | 


Arbuthnot and 


Pope. | 
Lon p. adj. [I know not whence derived. | 


Mad ;, furious : perhaps tranſported wi 


rage; under alienation of mind: in| 


which ſenſe it concurs with the reſt. 
Then like a lion, which hath long time ſought 
His robbed whelps, and at the laſt them found 


Amongſt the ſhepherd ſwains, then waxeth wood | 


and yond ; 
So fierce he laid about him. Spenſer. 
Nor thoſe three brethren, Lombards, fierce and 
yond, . ; Fair fax. 
vg . E Or Of Tere. adv. [F eogapa, Sax.] 
» Ong... ; 
Vor. II. 


\ Sn . 
— * 89 » 


2 Fam. „ 


| There liv'd, as authors tell, in days »f yore, 
A widow ſomewhat old, and very poor. Dryden. 
In times of yore an ancient baron liv'd; . 
Great gifts beſtow d, and great reſpe& receiv'd. 
| | Prior, 
The devil was piqued ſuch faintſhip to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him, like good ob of old; 
But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, 0 
And tempts by making rich, not making 


— 


Poor. 
x, | Pope. 
You. pron, [eop, wh, Saxon; of xe, 
1. The oblique caſe of ye. ow 


Ye have heard of the diſpenſation of the grace 
of God, which is given me to you ward. 
| Eph, iii. 2. 
T thought to ſhow yer 
How eaſy *twas to die, by my example, 
And hanſel fate before u. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
2. It is uſed in the nominative, in com- 
mon language, when the addreſs is to 
perſons; and though firſt introduced by 
corruption, is now eſtabliſhed. In the 
following lines yen and ye are uſed un- 


other; but even this uſe is cuſeomary. 
What gain you by forbidding it to teaze ye ? 
It now can neither trouble ye nor pleaſe ye. Dryd. 


3. It is the ceremonĩal word for the ſecond 


perſon ſingular, and is always uſed, ex- 
cept in ſolemn language. 
In vain you tell your parting lover, 
You with fair winds may waft him over. Prior. 
But, Madam, if the fates withſtand, and you 
Are deſtin'd Hymen's willing victim too. Pope. 


on; any one; whoſoever. | 


burning matter: this looks, at a diſtance, like a 
new-plowed land; but as you come near it, you ſee 


Addiſon on Italy. 
5. You is uſed in the ſubſequent members 
of a ſentence, as diſtinguiſhed from ye. 


wield, 


Or you the ſwifteſt racers of the field. 


YOUNG. adj. [10nz, yeong, Saxon; Jorg, 
Dutch. ] 


uſed of animal life. 
Gueſts ſhould be interlarded, after the Perſian | 
cuſtom, by. ages young and old. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


hold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young- eyed cherubims. Shak. 
I firmly am reſolv'd 

Not to beſtow my youngeſt daughter, 
Before I have a huſband for the elder, 

I Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 


Shakeſpe 


He ordain'd a lady for his prize, 


 houſewiferies. Chapman. 
In timorous deer he hanſels his young paws, 


And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws, Coww!. 


grammatically in the places of each, 


[ 


| 
Ws paſſed by what was one of thoſe rivers of 


4 


| 


ye.}| 


| 


4. It is uſed indefinitively, as the French | 


nothing but a long heap of heavy disjointed clods. | 


— 


Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet 
Pope. | 


1. Being in the firſt part of life ; not old: | 


| 


There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou be- 


And venomous to thine eyes. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 


Generally praiſeful, fair and young, and ſkill'd in | 
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Though now thy ſprity blood with age be cold 

| Thou haſt been young. 4 * Dryden. 
When we ſay a man is youne, we mean that 

his age is yet but a ſmall part of chat ieh uſually 

men attain to: and when we denominate him: 

old, we mean that his duration is run out almoſt 


0s the end of that which men do not uſually,ex- 


ceed. Locle. 

It will be but an ill example to prove, that 
dominion, by God's ordination, belonged to the 
eldeſt fon z becauſe Jacob the yorengeft here had it. 


. 


| Locke. 
| . they rear him ſtruggling now With 
eat N 
And Neftor's youngdft tops the vents of breath. 

| Papa. 

12. I norant; Ik. "oh 
| ome, elder brother, thou art too yorny In this. 
: . i Shakeſpeare. 
| wy is ſometimes applied. to- vegetable 

ife. 


There be trees that bear beſt when they begin 
to be old, as almonds; the cauſe is, for that all 
trees that bear muſt have an oily fruit; and young 
trees have a more watry juice, and leſs concotted. 

2 * Bacon. 
Voux o. #. 16 The offspring of animals 
collectively — 

The hedge-ſparrow fed the cuckoo ſo long, 
That it had its head bit off by its yowng, - 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean. Shak; 

The eggs diſclos'd their callow yourg. Milton. 
The reaſon why birds are oviparaus, and lay 
eggs, but do not bring forth their young ative, is 
becauſe there might be more plenty. 

More's Antidote againſt Atbeiſme- 

Not ſo her young z for their unequal line 
Was heroes make, half human, half divine; 


| Their earthly mold obnoxious was to fate, 


Th' immortal part aſſum'd immortal ſtate. Dryd. 

Thoſe inſects, for whoſe young nature hath not 
made proviſion of ſufficient ſuſtenance, do them-- 
ſelves gather and lay up in ſtore for them, 

Ray on the Creation. 
You'nG18#. adj. [from young. J Some 
what young. 3 
ib man. ' : Tatlere- 
You'NnGLING. 2. . [from young; 5eong- 
lung, Saxon. ] Any creature in the firſt 
part, of life. 


More dear unto their God than younglings to 
. their dam. | Fairy Queens 

Yeungling, thou canſt not love ſo dear as I.— 
——Grey-beard, thy love doth freeze. Shakeſpears 


unreaſonable to infer, they ſuckle their younglings 
with- milk. Brown. 


Encourag'd thus, ſhe brought her yeunglings 
nigh. Dryden. 
The ſtately beaſt the two Tyrrheidæ bred, 
Snatch'd from his dam, and the tame youngling fed, 
| Dryden. 
You'ncLy. adv. from. young. ] 
1. Early in life. 
| : Say we read lectures to you; 
How. youngly he began to ſerve his country, 
How long continued, and what ſtock he ſprings of- 


2, Ignorantly; weakly. 
bean be J. [from young.} A 


You”NKER.. young perſon : in con- 
tempt. 

What, will you make a younker of me? ſhall I. 

not take mine eafe in mine inn, but I thall ſo have 

my pocket pick*d ? Shakeſpeare. 


See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious ſun: 
How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 


| Trimm'd Uke a yorker * e to his love. Shaks. 


3 


Wulle 


Shakeſpe- : 


Nor need thou-by thydtvghter © be with 


I 


She let her ſecond room to a very genteel young 


When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not. 


' 


YOU. 


While Ulyffes there, and <loſe'by * 
The other yonkers,” he abroad would ly. Chapman. 
Fame tells, by age fame reverend grown, | 
That Pheebus gave his chariot to his ſon ; 
And whilſt the youngſter from the path declines, 
| Admiring the ſtrange; beauty of the ſigns, 
Proud of his charge, he drove the fiery horſe, 
And would outdo his father in his cou 
. The young fter, who at nine and three 
- Drinks with his -fiſters milk and tea, 
From breakfaſt reads, till twelve o'clock, 
Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke. Prior. 
. YounGTH. 2. /. [from young.] Youth. 
_ . Obſolete, 
| The mournful muſe in mirth now liſt ne maſk, 
As ſhe was wont in youngth and ſummer days. Spenſ. 
Your. pronoun. [eopeh, 1 | 
1. Belonging to you. It is uſed properly 
when we ſpeak to more than one, and 
ceremoniouſly and cuſtomarily when to 
only one. | 
Either your unparagoned miſtreſs is dead, or ſhe 's 
outprized by a trifle, Shakeſpeare. 
Impute your danger to our ignorance z 
The braveſt men are ſubje& moſt to chance. Pryd. 
: Ye dauntleſs Dardans hear, 
Think on the ſtrength which once your fathers 
bore, 
2. Your is uſed in an indeterminate ſenſe, 
Every true man's apparel fits your thief : if it be 
too little for your thief, your true man thinks it big 
enough, it be too big for your thief, your thief 
thinks it little enough; ſo every true man's appa- 
rel fits your thief, Shakeſpeare, 
There is a great affinity between coins and poe- 
try, and your medalliſt and critic are much nearer 
related than the world imagine. Addiſon cn Medals. 
A diſagreement: between theſe ſeldom happens, 
but among your antiquaries and ſchoolmen. 
Fenton on the Claſſicks. 
3. Yours 1s uſed when the ſubſtantive goes 
before or is underſtood : as, this is your 


book, this book 1s yours. 
Pray for this man and for his iſſue, 

Whoſe heavy hand hath bow*d you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yaurs for ever. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 
That done, our day of marriage ſhall be yours, 
One feaſt, one houſe, one mutual happineſs. Shak. | 

This kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 
Would fretch thy ſpirits up into the air: 
Conceive and fare thee well. 
—Yours in the ranks of death. Shak. King Lear. 
He is forſworn, if e'er thoſe eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the eaſt, 
While the fword this monarchy ſecures, | 
*Tis manag'd by an abler hand than yours. Dryd. 
My wealth, my city, and myſelf are yours. Dry. 
It is my employment to revive the old of paſt 
ages to the preſent, as it is yours to tranſmit the 


* 


1 If it Rand, as you yourſelf till do, 


rſe. Creec b. | 
| 


Pope. | 


hakeſpeares N 


: 9 * * 
k ) 
- 
1 7 
C A 
| ; 
Wi 


voss“ r. . / [your and fry” 10 
ers. . : 


1. You, even you ; ye, not 
_ Within the eye of honour ; be aſſur'd, | 
My purſe, wy perſon, my extremeſt means, | 
Lie all unlock'd to your occaſions. Shakeſpeare, 
O heav'ns! © v4. 
If pou do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 
Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old, 
Make it your cauſe, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. In the oblique caſes it has 4 ſenſe 
of reciprocation, or reference to the 
ſame ſubje& mentioned before: as, you 
love only yourſelf z you have betrayed 
yourſelves by your raſhne/s, 
Whenever you are more intent upon adorning 
© your perſons than upon perfecting of your fouls, 
you are much more beſide yourſelves than he that 
had rather have a laced coat than a healthful body, 


' YOUTH. . / [yeozu, Saxon.] 
1. The part of life ſucceeding to child- 
hood and adoleſcence ; the time from 


fourteen to twenty-eight. 

| But could youth laſt, and love till breed, 

Had joys no date, and age no need 

Then theſe delights my mind might move, 

To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigh. 

His ftarry helm unbuckled ſhow'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton. 
- The ſolidity, quantity, and ſtrength of the ali- 
ment, is to be proportioned to the labour or quan- 
tity of muſcular motion, which in youth is greater 
than any other age. Arbutbnot. 


2. A young man. 
Siward's fon, ; 
And many unrough youths even now, 
Protef their firſt of manhood. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
If this were ſeen, 

The happieſt youth viewing his progreſs through, 
What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, - 
Would ſhut the book and fit him down and die. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
Oer the lofty gate his art emboſs'd 
Androgeo's death, and off rings to his ghoſt.; 
Sev'n youths from Athens yearly ſent, to meet 
The fate appointed by revengeful Crete, Dryden. 
; The pious chief 


A hundred youths from all his train elects, 
And to the Latian court their courle directs. 


5 "I Dryden. 

3. Voung men. Collectively. 
As it is fit to read the beſt authors to youth firſt, 
ſo let them be of the eſt and cleareſt; as Livy 


— 


— 


young of the preſent to the future, 25 


| 


before Salluſt, Sidney before Donne. Ben Jonſon. | 


o Law. 
3- It is ſometimes reciprocal in the nomi- 

native. x 
Be but yourſelves. Pope. 
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About him exereltd heroic games 


Th' unarmed yantb of heav'n, 5 1 
The gr. ut not more exactly on — 
Th' attire of Venus, when the ball ſhe won; 
Than that young beauty by thy care is dreſt, 
When all your youth prefers her toghe reſt. Waller, 
Yovu'Tuyvi, adj. [ youth and full. 
1. Young, _ 3 
Our army is diſpers'd already: 
Like youthful ſteers unyok d they took 33 
Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


There, in a heap of ſlain, among the 
Two youthful knights ; 
oppreſt 
Of flaughter'd foes. 


2. Suitable to the firſt part of life. 
Here be all the pleaſures 
That fancy can beget ou youthful thoughts, 
When the freſh blood grows lively, and returns 
Briſk as the April buds in primroſe ſeaſon. Milton, 
A yoathfal In his years were feen | 
youthful vigour and autumnal green. dex. 
The nymph ſurveys him, and behold: "x ren 
Of charming features, and a youthful face. Pope, 


3. Vigorous, as in youth. 

How is a good Chriſtian animated by a fied. 
faſt belief of an everlaſting enjoyment of perfect 
felicity, ſuch as, after millions of millions of ages, 
is fill youthful and flouriſhing, and inviting as at 
the firſt! no wrinkles in the face, no grey hairs 
on the head of eternity. Bentley. 


You'THFULLY. aav. [from youthful.) In 
a youthful manner, 
Yo'vuTHLY, adj. [from yourh.)] Young ; 
early in life, Obſolete. 
True be thy words, and worthy of thy praiſe, 
That warlike feats doſt higheſt glorify, 
Therein have I ſpent all my youthly days, 
And many battles fought, and many frays. Spen/. 
You"THY+ adj. [from youth.] Young ; 
youthful. A bad word. 
| The ſcribbler had not genius to turn my age, 23 
indeed I am an old maid, into raillery, for affect- 
ing a youthier turn than is conſiſtent with my time 
of day. BIEDER Spectator. 
Ye1"cur, part. [y and pigbt, from pitch.] 
Fixe 


reſt, 


they found beneath a load 
| Dryden, 


- 


— 


That ſame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 

Far underneath a' craggy clift ypight, 
Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Sper, 


Yuck. '. /. [ jocken, Dutch.] Itch. 
Volk. n. J [xeol, yeol, yehul, Saxon. 
The time of Chriſtmas. 

Yux. n. /. [yeox, Saxon; ſometimes pro- 


nounced ex.] The hiccough, 
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Teutonick ; its ſound is uniform 


ginal begins with Z. 
ZAFFFAR. "WO 


ZA FFIR. 


I 
Powder the calx of cobalt fine, ind mix it with 
three times its weight of powdered flints; this 
being wetted with common water, cancretes into 
a maſs called zaffre, which from its hardneſs has 


Hill. 
Cobalt being ſublimed, the flowers are of a blue 


been miſtaken for a native mineral. 


colour; theſe German mineraliſts called xaffir. 


- Woodward. | 
The artificers in glaſs tinge their glaſs blue with 


Boyle on Colours. 
Za'xy. u. . [probably of zanei, the con- 

traction of Giovanni: from /anna, a 
One em- 
ployed to raiſe laughter by his geſtures, 
actions, and ſpeeches ; a merry Andrew 


that dark mineral zaphra. 
ſcoff, according to Skinner. 


a buffoon. 


Some carrytale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome flight zany, 
Some mumblenews, ſome trencher knight, ſome 


Dick, | 
Told our intents before, 
Then write that I may follow, and ſo be 
Thy echo, thy debtor, thy foil, thy zany, 
I ſhall be thought, if mine like thine I ſhape, 


Is found in the Saxon alphabets 
ſet down by grammarians, but 
is read in no word nally 

y that 
of an hard 8. No word of Engliſh ori- 


Shakeſpeare. 


All the world's lion, though I be thy ape. Donne. 


Oh, great reſtorer of the good old ſtage, 
Preacher at once, and zany, of thy age. 


Pope's Dunciad. 


ZaxRNICH. 2. . Zarnich is a ſubſtance 


in which orpiment is found; it ap- 


proaches to the nature of orpiment, but 


without its luſtre and foliated texture. 
The common kinds of zarnich are green 
and yellow. Hill's Materia Medica. 
ZEAL. . f. [& D; zelus, Latin.] Paſ- 
ſionate ardour for any perſon or cauſe. 
In this preſent age, wherein zeal hath drowned 
charity and ſkill, meekneſs will not now ſuffer any 
man to marvel, whatſoever he ſhall hear reproved 
by whomſoever, | Hooker. 
[f I had had time to-have made new liveries, I 
would have beſtowed the thouſand pound I bor- 
rowed of you: but it is no matter, this poor ſhew 
doth better; this doth infer the zeal I had to ſee 
him, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zea! 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shakeſp. 
The bare fervour and zeal is taken in commu- 
tation for much other piety, by many the moſt 
eager contenders. Hammond. 
: Among the ſeraphims 
Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal ador'd 
e Deity, and divine commands obey d, 
to0d up, and in a flame of zeal ſevere, 
The current of his fury thus oppos'd. 
| Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
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#ZEA 
Had zeal anciently armed itſelf againſt ſove- 


Holyday. 
We muſt look our prayers be with heal and 
earneſtneſs: it is not enough that we ſo far attend 
them, as barely to know what it is we ſay, but we 
muſt put forth all the affection and devotion of 
our ſouls. 
Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. Dryden. 
She with ſuch a zeal the cauſe embrac'd, 
As women, where they will, are all in haſte 
The father, mother, and the kin beſide, 
Were overborne by the fury of the tide. Dryden. 
The princes applaud with a furious joy, 
And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau with ⁊ea to de- 


5 
oy 


ſtroy. Dryden. 
Seriouſneſs and zeal in religion is natural to the 
. Engliſh. Tillstſon's Sermons. 


Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their 
piety by overacting ſome things in their religion; 
by an indiſcreet Zea/ about things wherein religion 

is not concerned. Tillotſon. 

True zral ſeems not to be any one ſingle affe 
tion of the ſoul, but rather a ftrong mixture of 
many holy affections; rather a gracious conſtitu- 
tion of the whole mind, than any one particular 
grace, ſwaying a devout heart, and filling it with 
all pious intentions; all not only uncounterfeit, 
but moſt fervent. Spratt's Sermons. 
When the fins of a nation have provoked God 
to forſake it, he ſufters thoſe to concur in the moit 
pernicious counſels for enflaving conſcience, who. 
pretend to the greateſt zeal for the liberty of it. 
| | Stilling fleet. 
This rebellion has diſcovered to his majeſty, 
who have eſpouſed his intereſts with zea/ or indit- 
ference. | Addiſon's Freebolder. 
A ſcorn of flattery and a zeal for truth. Pope. 
There is nothing noble in a clergyman but burn- 
ing zcal for the alvation of fouls ; nor any thing 
poor in his profeſſion, but idleneſs and worldly 
ſpirit. : Law 
ZEALOT. 2. , [ zeloteur, Fr. S. ] 
One paſſionately ardent in any cauſe. 
Generally uſed in diſpraiſe. 


But now, whereas theſe zealots complain of us 
for partaking with the Roman church in things 
lawful and good, they themſelves comply with the 
ſame in articles and actions which are of no good 

quality. M bite. 

The fury of zealots, inteſtine bitterneſs and di- 
viſion, were the greateſt occaſion of the deſtrac- 
tion of Jeruſalem. King Charles. 

Are not thoſe men too often the greateſt zca/ors 
who are moſt notoriouſly ignorant? true zeal ſhould. 
always begin with true knowledge, and thence pro- 
ceed to an unwearied paſſion, for what it once 
knows to be worthy of ſuch paſſion, + Spratt. | 

No wonder that ſo many of theſe deluded zea/cts 
have been engaged in a cauſe which they at firſt | 
abhorred, and have wiſhed or ated for the ſucceſs 

of an enterprize, that might have ended in the ex- 
tirpation of the proteſtant religion. Aadiſon. 


ZEALous. adj. I from zeal.) Ardently | 
paſſionate in any cauſe. 
Our hearts are right with God, and our inten- 

tions pious, if we act ot temporal affairs with a a 

deſire no greater than dur neceſlity, and in actions 


reignty, we had never heard of a calendar of ſaints. - 


Duty of Man, | 


of reljgion we be . active, and operative, ſo 
far as prudence will permit. | Taylor. 
This day, at height of noon, came to my ſphere 
A ſpirit zealous, as he ſeem' d, to know | 
More of the Almighty's works. Milt. Par. Lofts 
We ſhould be not only devout towards God, but 
zealous tawards men; endeavouring by all prudent 
means to recover them out of thoſe ſnares of the 
devil, whereby they are taken captive. Dec. of Piety. 
It is not at al d to be ⁊calous againſt any 
perſon, but only againſt their crimes, 
| to be zea/ous for things than for perſons z, but ghen 
it ſhould be only for good things : a rule that does 
© certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill things, 
- all manner of zeal for little things. 
| Spratt's Sermons . 
Being inſtructed only in the zeneral, and zealous 
in the main deſign; and as finite beings not ad- 
mitted into the ſecrets of government, the laſt re- 


— 


—— 


final purpoſes of God, they muſt be ſometimes 
ignorant of the means conducing to thoſe ends in 
which alone they can oppoſe each other. Dryden. 

Being thus ſaved himſelf, he may be zealous in 


- 


the ſalvation of fouls. 


ZEALOUSLY, adv. | from gealous,] With 
paſſionate ardour. n 
Thy care is fixt, and zealoufly attends, 

Fo fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 

And hope that reaps not ſhame. Milton. 

To enter into a party as into an order of friars, 

with ſo reſigned an obedience to ſuperiors, is very 

unſuitable with the civil and religious liberties we 

ſo zealoufly aſſert. | Swift. 


ZEALousxESsS. 7. % [ from zealous.] The 
quality of being zealous. 


ZE CHIN. . /, [ſo named from Zecha, 
a place in Venice, where the mint is 
ſettled for coinage. ] A gold coin worth 
about nine ſhillings ſterling. | 

ZE"DOARY. n. / [zedoaire, French.] A 

ſpicy plant, ſomewhat like ginger in its 

leaves, but of a ſweet ſcent. 


Zb. u. The name of the letter x. 
Thou whoreſon zed, thou unneceſſary letter. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
ZENITH. u. /. [Arabick.) The point 
over head oppoſite to the nadir. 

Fond men! if we believe that men do live 
Under the-zenith of both frozen poles, 
Though none come thence advertiſement to give, 
Why bear we not the like faith of our ſouls ? 

1 | Davies. 

Theſe ſeaſons are deſigned by the motions of 

the ſun; when that approaches neareſt our zenith, 
or, vertical point, we call it ſummer. 

Brown's Vulgar Erraurr. 
ZEPHYR. n. f. | zephyrus, Latin. ] 
ZE PHYRUS.F The weſt wind; and, 

poetically, any calm ſoft wind. 

They are as gentle « 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet. Shak. Cymb. 
Zephyr you ſhall ſee a youth with a merry coun- 
tenance, holding in his hand a ſwan with wings 
diſplayed, as about to ſing, Peacham on Drawing. 
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Forth 


It is better 


ſorts of providence, or capable of diſcovering the 


Laws. 
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8 ZEST. 1. /, I | : ; | 
perl of an orange ſqueezed into 
wine. 8 . 
2. Areliſh; a taſte added. 
Almighty vanity ! to thee they owe 


Ea 


Their zeft of gpleaſure, and their balm of 2 
| . . | | . " ou . 
fo Aber, v. 4. To heighten by an ndl. 
tional reliſh. _ ©. * 


ceeding by en qui; 
2e {hoe 
** in grammar When a verb agreeing with 
divers nouns, or an adjective with divers 
fſubſtantives, is referred to one expreſoly, 
and to the other by ſupplement ; as, luſt 
overcame ſhame, boldneſs fear, and mad- 
neſs reafon. A. 7 © 
Zo'cie. n. /. [Wan tectufe.] A ſmall 
ſort of ſtand or pedeſt 
{pare piece or member, ſerVing to ſup- 
port a buſto, ſtatue, or the like, that 
needs to be raiſed; alſo a low ſquare 
member ſerving to ſupport a column in- 
ſtead of a pedeſtal, baſe, or plinth. 


7 


Z0'DIACK. 2. F [ zodiaque, Fr. Cudney 


figures of which are pajnted on it in 
globes. ] 8 
1. The track of the ſun 


ſigns; a great circle of the 
rale velre ſigns. 

E 
And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 


ſphere, con- 


golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 


Years he number'd ſcarce thirteen, 
When fates turn'd cruet ; 

Yet three fill'd z-diacks had he been 

The ſtage's jewel. 


« - 


8 
” 
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ZeTg8'T1Cx. adj. | from Civ.) Pro- a 
8 _— | 1. A girdle.” * 
eye] A figure 


Ping a low 


Dis. 


zu Tay C, the living creatures, the 


len the twelve 


Gallops the zodiack in his glift ring coach. Shak. 


| 


| 2. It is uſed 


þ o 
1 


N. Tay 


zodiack and planets to be efficient of, and antece- 
dent to, themſelves, or to exert any influences be» 
fore they were in being. _ Bentley, 
Here in a ſhrine, that caſt a dazzling light, 

Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite 3 
His ſacred head a radiant $odiack crawh'd, 
And various animals his s ſurround. 
by Mikexforg girdle. 
y: By his fide, © 

As in a gliſt'ring zodiack, hung the ſword, 
Satan's dire dread z and in his hand the ſpear, 


Milton. 
h . 


Pope. 


ZONE, 7. 


3 The middle part 
Girt like a ſtarry zone his waiſt, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold, 
And colours dipp'd in heaven. Milt. Paradiſe Loſt. 
An embroider'd zone ſurrounds her waiſt, Dryds. 
Thy ſtatue, Venus, though by Phidias' hands 
Deſign'd immortal, yet no longer ſtands ;. | 
The magick of thy ſhining zone is paſt, © 
But Saliſbury's garter ſhall for ever laſt. Granv. 
-» Scarce could the goddeſs from her nymphs be 
known, | 
But by the creſcent and the golden a, Pope. 
2. A diviſion of the earth. _. 
The whole ſurface of the earth is divided into 
five zones : the firſt is contained between the two 


Hen Jonſen. | 


tropicks, and is called the torrid zone» There are 
two temperate zones, and two frigid zones. The 
northern temperate zone is terminated by the tro- 
pick of Cancer and the arctick polar circle : the 
ſouthern temperate zone is contained between the 
tropick of Capricorn and the polar circle 4. the 
frigid zones are circumſcribed by the polar circles, 
and the poles are in their centers. 
True love is ſtill the ſame : the torrid zones, 
And thoſe more frigid ones, 
It muſt not know.: 
For love grown colg or hot, 
Is luſt or friendſhip, not 
The thing we ſhow : 
For that 's a flame woold die, 
Held down or up too bigh: 
Then think I love more.than I can expreſs, | 
Aad would love more, could I but love thee leſs, 
| | Suckling . 
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| Tr l even their abſurdity to ſuppoſe the 
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fors Bin 
4 The ſun, with rays directly eng 2 F 
- Fires all beneath, and fries the middle bd | 
3. Circuit 5'circumference, 2 
Wat fGinith Forty 3 
Hath finiſh'd half his journey, and ſca oe 
His other half in the great => of — 
Zoo nRR. . / 4 and 
One who deſcribes nature, 


ties, and forms of animals, | 
One kind of locuſt ſtands not prone, or a little 
inclining upward ; but in a large erectneſt, ele... 
vating the two” fofe legs, and ſuſtaining iſelf in 
| the middle of the dther four, by zvographers called 
the prophet and praying locuſt. Brown, 
Zo00'Grkapny. [of Gy and yedgu.} A 
deſcription of the forms, natures; and 
Pine of animals, 3: 
we contemplate the end 1 
caufe being the — of its Mate d be cl 
into divinity; and for its ſubordinate, as it is de- 
ſigned for alimental ſuſtenance to living creatures, 
and medicinal uſes to man, we ate thereby con. 
dued i raphy. Glanville's Stepſii, 
Zoo'W9Y/ n. J. [of S and %.] A 
treatiſe concerning living creatures, 
ZOO0PHYTE. 2. % [C&0Pvro, of ge. and 
gvrd.] Certain vegetables or ſubſtances 
which partake of the natiſe both of ye- 
getables and animals. | 
Zoo'yrmorick Column, . /. [In archi- 
tecture.] A ſtatuary column, or & co- 
lumn which bears or ſupports the figure 
of an animal. Ge FP Dia. 
Zoo RHORUs. we [ &voPogds.] A part 
between the architraves and cornice, ſo 
called on account of the ornaments carved 
on it, among which were the figures of 
animals. ki Med 2c; uf» 7. N 
Zoo'TowisT. 2. / [of Gworouia.] A diſ- 
ſecter of the bodies of brute beaſts. 
Zoo roux. 1. /. Lee rende, of Eon and 
iH] Diſſechion of the bodies of beaſts. 
. 2 
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